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PREFACE 

In  tlu-  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  aim  has  been  to  fill  the  modem  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive, up-to-date,  ready-reference  work  on  music  and  musicians.  Kvery  effort  has  been  made 
In  include  essential  information  on  all  matters,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with,  the  art  of 
musir,  that  have  interest  for  the  professional  musician,  teacher,  writer,  student,  concert-goer, 
radio  listener  and  record  enthusiast. 

To  keep  the  work  within  the  scope  of  one  volume,  each  article  is  confined  to  the  perti- 
nent facis  concerning  its  subject;  non-essential  details  have  been  omitted.  More  than  50,000 
references  are  contained  in  the  volume,  all  given  in  strictly  alphabetical  order;  these  include 
specific  definitions  of  more  than  4,000  musical  terms  and  expressions,  hundreds  of  special  arti- 
rlrs  mi  musical  subjects,  concise  summaries  of  all  famous  opera  plots,  pertinent  data  on  radio 
I u Mideast iiiK  and  mi  phonograph  recording,  information  on  musical  centers  and  institutions, 
artirles  «m  popular  orchestral  and  instrumental  works  and  descriptions  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Many  thousands  of  biographical  references  are  included,  covering  composers,  virtuosos, 
te:uhers  and  writers  mi  music;  ample  space  is  given  to  those  who  have  attained  fame.  livery 
jilj.iM-  in  I  IIP  wliulp  history  «if  music  is  covered  from  its  earliest  known  beginnings  to  the  present 
.l.iy.  ami  every  entry  has  been  checked  with  the  latest  facts  obtainable.  While  the.  work  is 
wild  wide  in  snipe,  American  music  and  musicians  are  here  given  greater  consideration  than 
ih<  >  have  c-vn  Iwvn  accorded  in  previous  eneyelo|H'dias. 

Mi -IT  than  twelve  hundred  volumes  in  many  languages  have  been  consulted  in  preparing 
I  hi-,  v.ilumr.  and  tn  thf,e  the  editor  makes  grateful  acknowledgment.  I''or  any  possible  errors, 
br  ;i-,!.-.  hi-,  n.i.lrv,'  indulgence,  and  their  cooperation  in  eliminating  these  from  future  editions. 

ALIIKKT  K.  WIKR. 

.SY.ViM.vr   !•>, 


A 


A  the  name  given  in  both  English  mid  German  In 
,  the1  sixth  degree  »»f  the  natural  scale  nf  (\  known 
in  I'Ycnch  and  Italian  as  Li.  The  tone  A  (first  </  above 
middle  r)  is  used  as  the  standard  fnr  tuning  instru- 
ments to  une  another  in  an  orchestra,  the  tune  being 
usually  snunded  by  some  instrument  nf  fixed  pitch  such 
as  the  oboe,  piann  nr  organ.  Used  as  a  preposition  in 
Italian  or  I'Yench,  the  letter  signifies  (//,  Mill,  /'V,  t«, 
etc.  The  capital  letter  is  sometimes  employed  in  musi- 
eal  theory  to  designate  the  A  major  triad,  and  ihe  small 
letter  the  minor  triad.  The  number  nf  vibrations 
adopted  in  iR|?i)  fnr  Standard  A  is  .\^.,\  per  second  at 
a  temperature  of  ^i"  Fahrenheit. 

Aaron,  Scottish  monk  and  writer  of  treatises  mi 
sarred  mnsir;  he  became  Abbot  nf  St,  Martin's  Mimas- 
trry  in  Cologne,  (icrnumy,  about  m|,.',  and  died  there 
in  105.*. 

Aaron  («»r  Aron'l,  Pictro,  Italian  monk  and  inusi- 
rnlngist,  born  Florence  about  i,|So;  dinl  Venice,  1515; 
author  of  works  on  the  science  and  history  of  music. 
I'npe  I, en  X  was  Aaron's  patron  when  he  founded  in 
151(1  a  srlinul  of  music  ;il  Umne  which  achieved  great 
fame, 

Aavik,  Julian,  Russian  composer  ami  conductor, 
burn  Inland,  Jan.  ~U  \W\,  studied  at  the  St,  I'elers- 
hnrj*  t'nii'iervatnry ;  eompnsitions  include  choral  and 
piano  wnrks, 

Ah  i»irr,1.  oli1;  ;i  term  to  be  found  frequently  in 
miuuvtinn  with  oi);au  IIIUMC, 

Ahaco,  livaristo  Felice  dall\  Italian  violinist,  com- 
puM-r  ;md  CMUtlurtnr,  born  Verona,  July  u,  1*175;  dietl 
Munich,  July  i.:,  i"|/,  Abaco  spent  more  than  forty 
\rai:»  a-,  clumber  musician  and  con<hu*tor  at  the  Kv 
variau  I'ouvt;  his  n impositions  include  sonatas  and 
rnnrerius  !»•»'  the  violin  iu  addition  to  much  chamber 
music. 

Abaco,  Giuseppe  Clemens  Ferdinand,  Italian  vin- 
InmvlliM  and  cnmpoM-r,  Imrn  \Vn«naP  about  i;*n»i;died 
there,  June,  jSof;  sun  nf  Mvaristn  I'Vlice  dall1  Aliam, 
He  spent  sevenil  years  in  Itnnn  as  'cellist  and  direetnr 
i>i  chambrr  music  at  cmjrr,  wrilinii  about  ihirly  sonatas 
it»r  viulmirHlu;  his  playiuii  was  favorably  commented 
.'ii  bv  ihr  iMuilish  music  historian,  Charles  Hurney, 


Abacus,  a  diagram  indicating  the  relationship  of 
notation  to  a  keyboard. 

Abacus  ct  Palmulac,  mechanism  of  the  ancient 
pnlypleclrum  for  striking  keys, 

Abacus  Harmonicus,  arrangement  of  the  keyboard 
and  pedals  on  an  instrument. 

Abades,  J.  Martinez,  contemporary  Spanish  com- 
poser. His  snugs  have  been  sung  by  prominent  Span- 
ish artists,  and  have  been  recorded, 

Abailarcl  (Abclard,  Abelardus),  Pierre,  French 
rninjMiscr,  born  Valet ,  near  Xanles,  10711;  died  Chalnn- 
sur-Sanne,  April  JN,  n,|*!,  The  Vatican  Library  con- 
tains six  lamentations  by  Abailard  with  the  meloilies 
written  in  neumes  over  the  words,  but  these  are  not 
the  famous  love  sonijs  written  for  beautiful  lleln'ise, 
nieee  of  Tuillx't'l,  Canon  of  Paris;  the  latter  have  never 
Urn  found,  although  it  is  said  that  their  exquisite 
wnnls  and  melmlies  caused  the  praises  of  lleloise  to 
be  sung  all  over  France, 

Abandon  (1'Y'l,  unrestrained  surrender  In  emotion. 

A  battuta  I'll.),  according  to  the  beat  or  tempo, 

Abbu-Cornaglia,  Pictro,  Italian  composer  and  his- 
torianjiorn  Alessandria,  riedmont,  Mar.  jn,  !S5,j;ilie<l 
there,  May  j,  \&i\:  pupil  of  his  stepfather,  I'ielm 
Cornaglia,  and  student  at  the  Milan  (  niiservatory  where 
he  studied  piano,  ortian  and  composition.  Ho  was  a 
prolific  ciiinposcT  of  opera,  chamber  music  and  sacred 
music,  and  won  first  pri/e  with  a  cantata,  ( Wm'  e  ///vA1, 
lie  also  wrote  works  on  the  history  nf  music,  and 
founded  a  school  of  music  at  Alessandria, 

Abbaclia,  Luigia,  Italian  clramatiV  mtv./tKSttprano, 
horn  tleiioa,  iS.it,  cleath  dale1  not  known;  daughter  nf 
Xatale  Abbadia,  It  was  fnr  her  thai  Honixetli  wrote 
the  title  role  in  the  upera  Mnrin  /W/7k  In  iS;o  she 
established  a  sinking  school  at  Milan, 

Abbadia,  Nntalc,  Italian  chorus ^niastcr  and  opera 
eumposer,  born  (lenna,  March  n,  179.1;  died  at  Venice 
about  1X75,  His  daughter,  Luigia,  became  a  famous 
dramatic  singer 

Abbandonandosi  (It.),  surrendering  completely  to 
etnotion  or  passion, 

Abbandonare  (ft^,  \n  leave;  abandon, 


A 


A  the  name  given  in  both  English  and  German  to 
,  the  sixth  degree  of  the  natural  scale  of  C,  known 
in  French  and  Italian  as  La.  The  tone  a  (first  a  above 
middle  c)  is  used  as  the  standard  for  tuning  instru- 
ments to  one  another  in  an  orchestra,  the  tone  being 
usually  sounded  by  some  instrument  of  fixed  pitch  such 
as  the  oboe,  piano  or  organ.  Used  as  a  preposition  in 
Italian  or  French,  the  letter  signifies  at,  swYA,  by,  in, 
etc.  The  capital  letter  is  sometimes  employed  in  musi- 
cal theory  to  designate  the  A  major  triad,  and  the  small 
letter  the  minor  triad.  The  number  of  vibrations 
adopted  in  1859  for  Standard  A  is  4354  per  second  at 
a  temperature  of  59°  Fahrenheit. 

Aaron,  Scottish  monk  and  writer  of  treatises  on 
sacred  music ;  he  became  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's  Monas- 
tery in  Cologne,  Germany,  about  1042,  and  died  there 
in  1052. 

Aaron  (or  Aron),  Pietro,  Italian  monk  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Florence  about  1480;  died  Venice,  1545; 
author  of  works  on  the  science  and  history  of  music. 
Pope  Leo  X  was  Aaron's  patron  when  he  founded  in 
1516  a  school  of  music  at  Rome  which  achieved  great 
fame. 

Aavik,  Juhan,  Russian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Estland,  Jan.  29,  1884,  studied  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory;  compositions  include  choral  and 
piano  works. 

Ab  (Ger.),  off;  a  term  to  be  found  frequently  in 
connection  with  organ  music. 

Abaco,  Evaristo  Felice  dall1,  Italian  violinist,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Verona,  July  12,  1675;  died 
Munich,  July  12,  1742.  Abaco  spent  more  than  forty 
years  as  chamber  musician  and  conductor  at  the  Ba- 
varian Court;  his  compositions  include  sonatas  and 
concertos  for  the  violin  in  addition  to  much  chamber 
music. 

Abaco,  Giuseppe  Clemens  Ferdinand,  Italian  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  born  Verona,  about  1709;  died 
there,  June,  1805 ;  son  of  Evaristo  Felice  dall'  Abaco. 
He  spent  several  years  in  Bonn  as  'cellist  and  director 
of  chamber  music  at  court,  writing  about  thirty  sonatas 
for  violoncello;  his  playing  was  favorably  commented 
on  by  the  English  music  historian,  Charles  Burney. 


Abacus,  a  diagram  indicating  the  relationship  of 
notation  to  a  keyboard. 

Abacus  et  Palmulae,  mechanism  of  the  ancient 
polyplectrum  for  striking  keys. 

Abacus  Harmonicus,  arrangement  of  the  keyboard 
and  pedals  on  an  instrument. 

Abades,  J.  Martinez,  contemporary  Spanish  com- 
poser. His  songs  have  been  sung  by  prominent  Span- 
ish artists,  and  have  been  recorded. 

Abailard  (Abelard,  Abelardus),  Pierre,  French 
composer,  born  Palet,  near  Nantes,  1079;  died  Chalon- 
sur-Saone,  April  21,  1142.  The  Vatican  Library  con- 
tains six  lamentations  by  Abailard  with  the  melodies 
written  in  neumes  over  the  words,  but  these  are  not 
the  famous  love  songs  written  for  beautiful  Heloise, 
niece  of  Fulbert,  Canon  of  Paris ;  the  latter  have  never 
been  found,  although  it  is  said  that  their  exquisite 
words  and  melodies  caused  the  praises  of  Heloise  to 
be  sung  all  over  France. 

Abandon  (Fr.),  unrestrained  surrender  to  emotion. 

A  battuta  (It.),  according  to  the  beat  or  tempo. 

Abba-Cornaglia,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  his- 
torian, born  Alessandria,  Piedmont,  Mar.  20, 1854;  died 
there,  May  2,  1894;  pupil  of  his  stepfather,  Pietro 
Cornaglia,  and  student  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  where 
he  studied  piano,  organ  and  composition.  He  was  a 
prolific  composer  of  opera,  chamber  music  and  sacred 
music,  and  won  first  prize  with  a  cantata,  Caino  e  Abele. 
He  also  wrote  works  on  the  history  of  music,  and 
founded  a  school  of  music  at  Alessandria, 

Abbadia,  Luigia,  Italian  dramatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Genoa,  1821,  death  date  not  known;  daughter  of 
Natale  Abbadia.  It  was  for  her  that  Donizetti  wrote 
the  title  role  in  the  opera  Maria  Padilla.  In  1870  she 
established  a  singing  school  at  Milan. 

Abbadia,  Natale,  Italian  chorus-master  and  opera 
composer,  born  Genoa,  March  n,  1792;  died  at  Venice 
about  1875.  His  daughter,  Luigia,  became  a  famous 
dramatic  singer. 

Abbandonandosi  (It),  surrendering  completely  to 
emotion  or  passion.  • 

Abbandonare  (It),  to  leave;  abandon. 


ABBANDONATAMENTE— ABEILLE 


Abbandonatarncnte  (It.;,  as  if  carried  away  by 
emotion. 

Abbandono,  con  rit.j,  with  a  bum  of  passion. 

Abbassamento  (It.),  lowering:  in  piano-playing  the 
indication  that  one  hand  is  to  play  below  the  other ;  in 
singing  the  indication  of  diminution  in  volume. 

Abbatini,  Antonio  Maria,  Italian  composer,  born 
Tiferno  about  1597;  died  there  in  1679.  He  became 
Chapelmaster  at  the  Lateran  and  several  other  churches 
in  Rome;  his  compositions  consist  chiefly  of  masses 
and  psalm  settings,  as  well  as  three  dramatic  works, 
one  of  which.  Del  male  in  bene,  not  only  ranks  among 
the  first  comic  operas,  but  also  introduces  the  final  en- 
semble for  the  first  time  in  works  of  this  character. 

Abbattimento  (It.),  the  down-beat  of  the  hand  in 
conducting. 

Abbe  (Fils)  Joseph  Barnabe  Saint-Sevin  1', 
French  violinist,  composer  and  teacher,  born  Agen, 
June  11,  1727;  died  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1802.  He  was 
the  son  of  Pierre  Philippe  1'Abbe;  his  sonatas  for 
violin  and  bass  were  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development  of  violin  technique  in  France. 

Abbe,  Pierre  T,  iSth  century  French  violoncellist, 
brother  of  Pierre  Philippe  Saint-Sevin  1'Abbe  who  was 
also  an  accomplished  'cellist.  After  severing  their 
connnection  with  the  church  of  St.  Caprais  in  Agen, 
the  brothers  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Paris.  Pierre  1'Abbe  died  in  March,  1777. 

Abbe,  Pierre  Philippe  Saint-Sevin  1',  iSth  cen- 
tury French  violoncellist,  died  May  15,  J/iS;  brother 
of  Pierre  1'Abbe  and  director  of  music  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Caprais  in  Agen;  at  one  time  both  brothers  were 
members  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in  Paris. 

Abbellimenti  (It.),  ornaments,  grace  notes,  embel- 
lishments. A  term  applied  especially  to  the  florid 
passages  in  a  Miserere  composed  by  Gregorio  Allegri. 

Abbetmeyer,  Theo,  German  musicologist,  born 
Sept.  21,  1869;  author  of  various  books  on  musical 
subjects  including  Wagner-Studien  and  Beethoven,  Ein 
Hy  mints. 

Abbey  Glee  Club,  The,  founded  Jan.  9,  1841, 
in  London,  England,  by  old  choir  boys  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  their  friends,  the  object  of  the  club  being 
to  cultivate  the  practice  of  glee  singing  and  composi- 
tion. The  club  is  still  in  existence  and  has  kept 
alive  many  old  English  traditions  in  glee  singing. 

Abbey, "Henry  Eugene,  American  opera-manager, 
born  Akron,  Ohio,  1846;  died  New  York,  1896.  He 
leased  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  its  opening 
in  1883,  but  lost  an  enormous  sum  ($500,000)  on 
the  venture.  With  associate-managers  (Henry  Schoef- 
fel  and  Maurice  Grau)  he  made  two  other  less  disas- 
trous but  scarcely  profitable  attempts  to  operate  the 
same  theatre  in  1891-92  and  1893-97. 

Abbey,  John,  English  organ-builder,  born  Whil- 
ton,  Northamptonshire,  Dec.  22,  1785;  died  Versailles, 


!    Feb.  19.   1859.     He  visited  Paris  in  1826  at  the  in- 

vitation  of  Sebastian  Erard.  and  settled  there,  build- 

'    ing  organs  of  distinction  for  churches,  cathedrals  and 

chapels  throughout  France.    After  his  death,  the  factory 

was  operated  by  his  sons. 

Abbiate,  L.,  Italian  composer  and  director  at  the 

Monaco  Music  School.     His  works  include  a  string 

j    quartet,  a  violoncello  sonata  and  two  suites  for  piano 

and  'cello. 

!       Abbot,   Asahel,   igth  century  American  composer 

I    from  New  England,  whose  oratorio,  The  Waldenses, 

\    was  performed   by  the   Harmonic    Society   in    New 

I    York,    1852.     A  'prolific   writer   of   music   in   large 

forms,  he  was  active  in  New  York  as  a  teacher  for 

many  years. 

Abbott,  Emma,  American"  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Chicago,  Dec.  9,  1850;  died  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan. 
5,  1891.  She  studied  in  New  York  with  Erani,  in 
Milan  under  Sangiovanni  and  in  Paris  with  Mile. 
Marchesi.  She  formed  her  own  opera  troupe,  and 
toured  the  United  States  for  many  years  with  great 
success,  rivalling  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in  public  favor. 
Abbreviation,  the  shortening  of  musical  terms,  such 
as  Allegro,  Andante,  pianissimo,  etc.,  by  the  omission 
of  one  or  more  letters.  Frequently  used  abbreviations 
are  listed  alphabetically  throughout  this  volume. 
ABC  musikalisches  (Ger.),  musical  ABC. 
Abd  el  Kadir  (or  Abdolkadir),  I4th  century  Ara- 
bian musicologist,  author  of  The  Collector  of  Melodies, 
The  Purpose  of  Melodies  in  the  Composition  of  Tones 
and  Measures,  and  The  Treasure  of  Melodies  in  the 
Science  of  Musical  Cycles;  these  treatises  are  men- 
tioned in  a  work  on  Arabian  music,  published  in  1842 
by  Raphael  Kiesewetter. 

Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  The  (Ger.  Ent- 
filhrung  aits  dem  Serail,  Die),  grand  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Gottlob  Stephanie,  music  by  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart,  first  produced  in  Vienna  on 
July  12,  1782.  The  story  is:  Constanze,  a  Christian 
slave  girl  in  the  Pasha  Selim's  harem,  pines  for  her 
lover,  Belmont,  who  gains  admission  to  the  harem 
when  Blonda,  Constanze 's  maid,  gives  a  sleeping  draught 
to  Osniin,  the  Pasha's  overseer.  The  lovers  are  frus- 
trated in  their  plan  to  elope  by  Osmin's  sudden  re- 
turn to  consciousness,  but  the  Pasha,  after  listening  to 
their  tale  of  mutual  devotion,  allows  the  lovers  to 
depart. 

A  Becket,  Thomas,  see  Becket,  Thomas  a. 
Abegg  Variations,  a  piano  work  written  by  Robert 
Schumann  as  his  Opus  I.    The  theme  is  based  on  the 
notes  of  the  last  name  of  Meta  Abegg,  for  whom  the 
piece  was  composed. 

Abeille,  Johann  Christian  Ludwig,  German  com- 
poser, pianist  and  organist,  born  Bayreuth,  Feb.  20, 
1761;  died  Stuttgart,  Mar.  2,  1838;  leader  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  private  orchestra.  He  com- 
posed chamber  music  and  songs,  the  latter  constituting 


ABEL— ABESSER 


his  best  work;  some  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  on 
recital  programs. 

Abel,  Christian  Ferdinand,  German  gambist  and 
violoncellist  in  the  court  chapel  at  Kothen.  His 
birth  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  still  living  in  1736. 
J.  S.  Bach  is  said  to  have  written  suites  for  the 
violoncello  especially  for  his  use. 

Abel,  Clamor  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born 
Westphalia,  about  the  middle  of  the  i/th  century.  He 
composed  three  suites  for  strings,  and  occupied  the  post 
of  chamber  musician  at  the  court  of  Hanover  from 
1674  to  1677. 

Abel,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  gambist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kothen,  1725;  died  London,  June  20,  1787. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  Christian  Ferdinand  Abel, 
and  with  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  at  the  Thomasschule 
in  Leipzig,  obtaining  his  first  position  under  Johann 
Adolf  Hasse  with  the  court  orchestra  at  Dresden,  an 
engagement  lasting  for  ten  years.  Following  visits 
to  Leipzig  and  other  German  towns,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1759,  and  not  only  played  the  viola  da  gamba, 
but  also  the  harpsichord  and  an  instrument  of  his 
own  invention  called  the  pentachord  at  a  first  recital 
of  his  own  compositions.  He  then  received  assistance 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1765  became  chamber- 
musician  to  Queen  Charlotte  at  a  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  He  joined  Johann  Christian  Bach 
when  the  latter  arrived  at  London  in  1762,  and  the  pair 
conducted  concerts  at  which  Haydn's  symphonies  re- 
ceived their  first  English  performances.  He  visited 
Germany  in  1783,  but  returned  to  London  two  years 
later,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  His  composi- 
tions included  operas,  symphonies,  and  pieces  for  the 
viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord. 

Abel,  Leopold  August,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kothen,  1717;  died  Ludwigslust,  Aug.  25, 
1794;  son  of  Christian  Ferdinand  Abel.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Franz  Benda,  and  conducted  several  court 
orchestras,  besides  publishing  some  easy  violin  studies. 

Abel,  Ludwig,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Eckartsberga,  Jan.  14,  1834;  died 
Munich,  Aug.  13,  1895.  In  1878  he  became  Inspector 
of  the  Royal  Music  School  under  Hans  von  Biilow, 
and  later  wrote  an  excellent  violin  method. 

Abela,  Don  Placido,  Italian  organist  and  composer 
of  church  music,  born  Syracuse,  Sicily,  1814;  died 
Monte  Cassino,  1876. 

Abela,  Karl  Gottlob,  German  cantor  and  composer, 
born  Borna,  Saxony,  1803;  died  Halle,  1841.  He 
was  active  as  a  cantor,  compiled  songbooks  for  schools 
and  composed  many  male  choruses. 

Abelard,  see  Abailard,  Pierre. 

Abele,  Adolfs,  Latvian  composer,  born  Jan.  I,  1889. 

Abell,  John,  English  alto  singer,  lutenist  and  song 
collector,  born  London,  about  1660;  died  Cambridge 
about  1724.  He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  was  made  "gentleman  extraor- 


dinary" of  it  in  1679.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  until  his  flight  during  the  revolution  of 
1688  to  Europe,  where  he  achieved  an  equal  degree  of 
success.  He  returned  to  England  about  1700,  and 
published  several  important  song  collections. 

Abendglocke  (Ger.),  curfew,  evening  bell. 

Abendlied   (Ger.),  evening  song. 

Abendmusik  (Ger.),  evening  music. 

Abendroth,  Hermann,  German  orchestral  conduc- 
tor, born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Jan.  19,  1883.  He  was 
educated  in  Munich  as  a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Thuille, 
and  has  conducted  numerous  important  orchestras  in 
various  parts  of  Germany.  In  1915  he  succeeded 
Fritz  Steinbach  as  director  of  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory. 

Abendroth,  Irene,  Austrian  coloratura  soprano, 
born  Lemberg,  July  14,  1872;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  i? 
1932.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Viennese  court  opera 
from  1889,  and  also  sang  in  the  opera  houses  at  Riga, 
.Munich  and  Dresden. 

Abendroth,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Han- 
over, May  29,  1896.  His  compositions  include  operas,  a 
symphony,  chamber  music  and  songs.  He  has  also 
written  a  biography  of  Hans  Pfitzner. 

Abendstandchen  (Ger.),  evening  serenade, 

A  bene  placito  (It),  without  regard  to  strict  time, 
at  pleasure. 

Abenheim,  Joseph,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Worms,  1804;  died  Stuttgart,  Jan.  19, 
1891 ;  musical  director  of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory 
orchestra,  and  composer  of  overtures,  stage  music,  songs 
and  instrumental  pieces. 

Aber,  Adolf,  German  musicologist,  born  Apolda, 
Jan.  28,  1893;  educated  at  Berlin  University  and 
now  assistant  there.  He  is  also  critic  for  the  Leipzig 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  and  has  written  monographs 
on  J.  S.  Bach's  clavier  concertos. 

Abert,  Hermann,  German  musicologist,  born  Stutt- 
gart, Mar.  25,  1871 ;  died  there,  Aug.  13,  1927.  He 
studied  at  the  Stuttgart  conservatory  and  under  his 
father,  Johann  Joseph  Abert.  He  devoted  himself 
to  musical  research  and  was  lecturer  and  professor 
at  various  important  German  universities.  In  1920 
he  succeeded  Hugo  Reimann  in  his  professorship  at 
Leipzig  University.  Among  his  works  are  a  treatise 
on  ancient  Greek  music,  critical  biographies  of  Schu- 
mann and  Robert  Franz,  and  a  life  of  his  father. 

Abert,  Johann  Joseph,  Bohemian  contrabassist  and 
composer,  born  Kochowitz,  Sept.  21,  1832;  died  Stutt- 
gart, Apr.  i,  1915.  He  studied  at  Prague,  Paris  and 
London,  became  a  member  of  the  Stuttgart  orchestra 
in  1852  and  its  conductor  in  1867.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
chamber  music  and  pieces  for  the  contrabass. 

Abesser,  Edmund,  German  composer,  born  Markt- 
golitz,  Jan.  13,  1837;  died  Vienna,  July  15,  1889.  He 
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studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  composed  sev- 
eral operas. 

Abgestossen  (Ger.),  detached,  staccato. 

Abhub,  a  wind  instrument,  similar  to  the  modern 
cornet,  but  without  valves,  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
in  religious  services. 

Ab  initio  *  Lat.j,  from  the  beginning;  the  usual  term 
used  is  Da  capo. 

Abkiirzung  (Ger.),  abbreviation. 

Ablesimoff,  Alexander  Onisimowitsch,  Russian 
composer,  born  in  the  Province  of  Kostroma  in  1742; 
died  at  Moscow  in  1783.  He  composed  Melnik,  the 
first  Russian  singspiel,  in  1779. 

Abnehmung  »'Ger.),  diminuendo. 

Abondante,  Julio,  i6th  century  lutenist  and  com- 
poser who  published  several  books  of  lute  music  at 
Venice  about  1536. 

Aborn,  Milton,  American  operatic  manager,  born 
Marysville,  Calif.,  May  18,  1864;  died  New  York, 
Nov.  13,  1933;  brother  of  Sargent  Aborn.  He  acted 
in  comic  opera  for  two  seasons,  then  became  stage 
director  and  leading  comedian  under  B.  F.  Keith, 
Boston.  Later  he  toured  the  United  States  with  his 
own  company,  and  organized  the  Aborn  Opera  Com- 
pany with  his  brother,  Sargent,  giving  the  first  Eng- 
lish performance  of  Massenet's  Thais,  and  staging  elab- 
orate revivals  of  Puccini,  Herbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 
He  was  associate  manager  of  the  Centurv  Opera  House, 
X.  Y. 

Aborn,  Sargent,  American  operatic  manager,  born 
Boston,  July  3,  1866.  He  was  associated  with  his 
brother,  Milton  Aborn,  in  the  management  of  the 
Aborn  Opera  Company,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
Century  Opera  House,  New  York. 

Abos  (Avos  or  d'Avossa),  Girolamo,  Italian  com- 
poser of  operas  and  church  music,  born  Malta,  about 
1708;  died  Naples,  about  1786.  He  became  teacher 
of  voice  at  the  Conservatory  della  Pieta  dej  Turchini 
in  Naples,  where  he  trained  many  eminent  singers. 

Abott,  Bessie,  American  soprano,  born  Riverside, 
N.  Y.,  1878;  died  New  York,  Feb.  9,  1919;  pupil  of 
Mathilde  Marchesi  and  others.  Her  family  name  was 
Pickens,  but  she  adopted  her  mother's  name  Abbott, 
and  a  misspelling  of  this  name  as  Abott  on  a  program 
in  Paris  was  retained.  She  sang  as  prima  donna  at  the 
Paris  Opera  for  several  seasons,  later  appearing  in 
America  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  on  tour  with  her  own  com- 
pany. She  also  sang  in  Lisbon,  Monte  Carlo  and 
Leningrad. 

Abraham,  Gerald  Ernest  Heal,  English  musicolo- 
gist, born  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  1904.  He  made 
a  careful  study  of  Russian  music  and  general  musical 
biography,  writing  important  essays  on  Berlioz, 
Bruckner  and  Mahler,  as  well  as  comprehensive  studies 
on  Borodin  and  other  Russian  composers  of  chamber 


music.    Among  his  works  are :  Studies  in  Russian  Mu- 
sic and  This  Modern  Stuff. 

Abraham,  John,  see  Braham,  John. 

Abraham,  Dr.  Max,  German  music  publisher,  born 
Danzig,  June  3,  1831 ;  died  Leipzig,  Dec.  8,  1900.  In 
1863  he  became  a  partner  in  C.  F.  Peter's  "Bureau  de 
Musique,"  and  its  sole  proprietor  in  1888.  Dr.  Abra- 
ham inaugurated  the  famous  Peters  Edition,  described 
elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Abraham,  Otto,  German  writer  and  psycholo- 
gist, born  Berlin,  May  31,  1872;  died  there,  Jan.  24, 
1926.  Educated  as  a  physician,  he  became  assistant 
at  the  Berlin  Psychological  Institute  in  1896,  having 
charge  of  the  phonograph  collection,  writing  mono- 
graphs on  tone  perception,  and  on  the  records  of 
ethnic  music  in  Japan,  Turkey,  and  North  America. 

Abraham,  Paul,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Apatin, 
Nov.  2,  1892.  His  compositions  include  music  for  the 
films,  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  serenade,  a  violon- 
cello concerto,  a  string  quartet,  and  an  operetta,  Vic- 
toria and  her  Hussar. 

Abrahamsen,  Erik,  Danish  organist,  born  Jutland, 
April  9,  1893.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mailing,  organist  at 
the  Lutherkirche  in  Copenhagen  since  1914,  and  in 
charge  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Royal  Library 
since  1918.  An  important  monograph  entitled  Danish 
Church  Music  after  the  Reformation  was  published 
in  1919. 

Abrahamson,  Werner  Hans  Friedrich,  German 
music  editor,  born  Schleswig,  Apr.  10,  1744;  died 
Copenhagen,  Sept.  22,  1812.  In  collaboration  with 
Rahbek  and  Nyerup,  he  edited  five  volumes  of  old 
Danish  songs. 

Abram,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
Margate,  Aug.  7,  1840.  He  held  important  positions 
as  organist  and  choir  director,  and  wrote  church  music 
and  piano  works. 

Abrams,  Harriet,  Theodosia  and  Eliza,  English 
singers,  three  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Harriet,  was 
born  in  1760;  died  1825;  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arne. 
She  made  her  debut  in  his  musical  piece  May  Day 
at  Drury  Lane  on  Oct.  28,  1775.  The  three  sisters  fre- 
quently appeared  together ;  Harriet  and  Theodosia  sang 
at  the  Handel  Commemoration  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784.  Harriet  was  the  composer  of  several  songs, 
which  became  quite  popular,  and  she  also  edited  two 
song  collections  which  were  published  in  1787. 

Abramsky,  Alexander,  early  2Oth  century  Russian 
pianist  and  composer,  whose  works  for  piano  include 
Sonata  laconique  in  one  movement  and  three  pieces 
under  the  title  Simple  Speech,  both  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  Alexander  Scriabin. 

Abranyi,  Emil,  Jr.,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Budapest,  Sept.  22,  1882 ;  conductor  of  both  the  Royal 
and  the  National  opera  in  his  native  city.  Among  his 
works  are  several  Hungarian  operas,  The  Cloud  King, 
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Monna  Vanna,  Paolo  and  Francesco*  and  The  Singing 
Dervish. 

Abranyi,  Emil,  Sen.,  Hungarian  poet  and  opera 
librettist,  born  Jan.  i,  1851 ;  died  May  20,  1920.  His 
translations  into  Hungarian  of  foreign  opera  texts, 
especially  those  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Carmen  and  The 
Bartered  Bride,  are  still  used  in  Budapest  performances 
of  these  works. 

Abranyi,  Kernel,  Hungarian  editor,  author  and 
composer,  born  St.  Gyorgy-Abranyi,  Oct.  15,  1822; 
died  Budapest,  Dec.  20,  1903.  He  founded  the  first 
Hungarian  musical  magazine  in  1860,  and  the  Singers' 
Union  in  1867;  he  also  promoted  the  new  National 
Musical  Academy  at  Pest,  where  he  was  professor  of 
musical  history.  His  compositions  are  characteristically 
Hungarian,  and  his  literary  works  include  a  history  of 
music,  a  harmony  text-book  and  a  treatise  on  Hun- 
garian music. 

Abranyi- Varnay,  Rosa,  Hungarian  opera  singer, 
born  Budapest,  June  10,  1885.  She  studied  singing 
under  Forsten  in  Vienna  and  Frau  Bohme-Kohler  in 
Leipzig,  and  sang  with  numerous  German  opera  com- 
panies. 

Abravanel,  Maurice  de,  orchestral  conductor,  born 
of  Portuguese  parentage  at  Saloniki,  Greece,  in  1903 ; 
pupil  of  Edmond  Allegra  and  Kurt  Weill.  He  has 
conducted  the  Berlin  State  Opera  House,  the  Paris 
Symphony  and  1'Opera  orchestras,  concert  and  broad- 
casting orchestras  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, and  has  been  one  of  the  assistant  conductors 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  since 
1936. 

Abrege  (Fr.),  abridgment. 

Abrici,  Vincenzo,  Italian  organist,  born  1631 ;  died 
1696.  He  was  musical  director  for  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  teacher  of  Johann  Kuhnau,  and  composer 
of  much  church  music. 

Abruptio  (Lat.),  the  sudden  stopping  of  a  melody 
before  its  conclusion,  and  its  continuance  after  a  slight 
pause. 

Abruzzo,  Francesco  d',  see  D'Abrusso,  Francesco 
Catalani. 

Absatz  (Ger.),  (i)  a  melodic  phrase ;  (2)  a  division 
or  movement  which  is  rhythmically  well-defined. 

Abschwellen  (Ger.),  decrescendo. 

Absenger,  Anton,  German  composer,  born  Zerlach, 
Feldbach,  June  8,  1820;  died  Graz,  Dec.  16,  1899;  com- 
poser of  many  well-known  folksongs. 

Absil,  Jean,  Belgian  composer,  born  Oct.  23,  1893. 

Absolute  music,  a  term  used  to  designate  instru- 
mental music  composed  without  reference  to  a  poem, 
text  or  subject  matter  of  any  description.  This  is  in 
opposition  to  program  music  that  musically  depicts 
events,  ideas  or  scenes  of  a  fanciful,  historical  or 
pictorial  nature.  Absolute  music,  through  its  subjec- 
tive approach  which  is  completely  devoid  of  the  objec- 


tive living  world,  is  dependent  on  its  own  form  and 
tonal  content.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  pure  or 
abstract  music. 

Absolute  Pitch,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
required  to  produce  a  given  tone.  The  sense  of  absolute 
pitch  is  the  ability  of  an  individual,  usually  a  trained 
musician,  to  accurately  determine  the  pitch  of  a  mu- 
sical tone  by  merely  hearing  it  sounded. 

Abstimrnig  (Ger.),  discordant,  dissonant. 

Abstossen  (Ger.),  to  play  staccato  or  detached. 

Abstossgeichen  (Ger.),  staccato-mark. 

Abstufung  (Ger.),  the  shading  of  music  either  emo- 
tionally or  dynamically. 

Abt,  Alfred,  German  theatre  orchestra  leader,  born 
Braunschweig,  May  25,  1855;  died  Genf,  April  29, 
1888;  son  of  Franz  Abt. 

Abt,  Franz,  German  song-writer  and  conductor, 
born  Eilenburg,  Dec.  22,  1819;  died  Wiesbaden,  Mar. 
31,  1885.  He  was  trained  to  succeed  his  father  as  a 
clergyman,  but  was  also  able  to  obtain  a  musical  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  he  turned  entirely  to  music,  conducting  vari- 
ous orchestras  and  composing  prolifically.  In  1855  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Brunswick  orchestra.  He 
composed  more  than  500  works,  comprising  3000  in- 
dividual numbers,  chiefly  songs,  the  popularity  of  which 
depends  upon  the  flowing,  easy  style  of  his  melodies, 
such  as  the  one  conceived  for  When  the  Swallows 
Homeward  Fly.  Some  of  his  ballads  have  become  au- 
thentic folksongs.  His  only  works  in  larger  form 
consist  of  seven  secular  cantatas. 

Abu  Hassan,  comic  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by 
Franz  Carl  Heimer,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
first  produced  at  Munich,  June  4,  1811.  The  story  is: 
Abu  Hassan,  favorite  of  the  Calif  Haroun  of  Bagdad, 
is  living  above  his  income,  and  is  in  debt  for  which 
Fatima,  his  wife,  reproaches  him.  Suddenly  Abu  con- 
ceives a  brilliant  idea.  He  sends  Fatima  to  Zobeide, 
the  Calif's  wife,  to  tell  her  that  Abu  has  passed  away, 
for  which  she  will  receive  a  widow's  mite  of  fifty  gold 
pieces  and  a  brocade.  When  Fatima  returns  with  the 
gold,  Abu  goes  to  the  Calif  and  tells  the  same  story 
about  Fatima,  and  is  also  consoled  by  a  similar  gift. 
But  their  joy  over  the  funeral  money  is  short  lived; 
the  Calif  and  his  wife  are  so  disturbed  over  the  pass- 
ing of  their  two  favorites  that  they  resolve  to  attend 
the  funerals  at  Abu  Hassan's  home.  Here  both  Fatima 
and  Abu  are  found  lying  as  though  dead,  covered  with 
the  brocade.  The  Calif,  touched  by  the  sight,  offers  a 
thousand  gold  pieces  to  the  one  who  can  tell  him  who 
died  first,  whereupon  Abu  throws  aside  the  brocade, 
and  begs  for  forgiveness  and  the  money.  Fatima  also 
suddenly  returns  to  life,  and  both  are  forgiven. 

Abu'l,  'Ali  Al-Isfahani,  see  Faraj,  'AH  Al-Isfahdni. 

Abundante,  M.  Giulio,  detto  dal  Pestrino,  Italian 
composer  and  lutenist  who  published  some  pieces  for 
the  lute  in  1587. 
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Abweichung  (Ger.),  the  measures  marked  secunda 
rolta  (It.),  ''second  time,"  in  a  repeat 

Abyngdon,  Henry,  English  organist,  composer  and 
choir-director,  born  about  1418:  died  Sept.  1497.  He 
was  the  first  master  of  the  boy  choir  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  also  the  first  recipient  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Cambridge.  On  Jan.  7,  1445, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 
He  became  master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hospital.  Bristol, 
in  1478,  and  was  said  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  author  of  a  famous  work  on 
ideal  government  entitled  "Utopia." 

Abziehen  (Ger.),  to  remove  strings  of  a  violin, 
harp,  etc. 

Abzug  ( Ger.),  the  lifting  of  the  fingers  or  the  bow 
in  playing  wind  or  stringed  instruments. 

Academic  Festival  Overture  (Brahms),  Johannes 
Brahms  composed  both  the  Academic  and  the  Tragic 
overtures  in  the  summer  of  1880  at  Ischl.  Though  some 
books  say  that  it  was  written  for  performance  at  Bres- 
lau  on  the  occasion  of  Brahms'  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  on  March  u,  1879;  the  overture  was  performed  at 
Breslau  in  the  fall  of  1880.  Brahms  himself  spoke 
flippantly  of  the  overture  as  a  "jolly  potpourri  on  stu- 
dents' songs  a  la  Suppe" ;  and  when  he  wrote  to  Ber- 
nard Scholz  that  the  title  Academic  did  not  please  him, 
Scholz  replied  that  it  really  should  do  so  because  the 
overture  was  "cursedly  academic  and  therefore  bore- 
some." 

Academie  de  Musique,  the  leading  opera  house  in 
Paris.  It  has  had  frequent  changes  of  title,  and  is  to- 
day generally  known  simply  as  the  I'Opera.  It  was 
founded  in  1671,  and  has  therefore  been  in  existence 
(1938)  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years;  it  has 
functioned  in  twelve  different  theatres,  producing  more 
than  a  thousand  operas  and  ballets  since  its  inception. 

In  1669  Louis  XIV  granted  letters  patent  to  the  Abbe 
Pierre  Perrin,  Robert  Cambert  and  the  Marquis  de 
Sourdeac  for  the  establishment  of  an  Academie  for  the 
production  of  operas  and  dramas  with  music  in  French 
verse  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  March  1671 
the  Academie  officially  opened  with  a  production  of  a 
Pastoral  by  Cambert  called  Pomone.  This  was  such  a 
success  that  it  was  given  for  nearly  eight  months.  The 
original  company  was  composed  of  five  male  and  four 
female  singers,  fifteen  chorus-singers  and  an  orchestra 
of  thirteen  pieces. 

But  this  period  of  success  did  not  continue  for  long. 
Jean  Baptiste  Lully,  an  Italian  musician  at  the  French 
court,  saw  the  possibilities  in  the  venture,  and  through 
his  influence  upon  Mme.  de  Montespan,  succeeded  in 
having  all  the  privileges  transferred  to  him  in  1672,  an 
unscrupulous  act  by  which  he  became  absolute  ruler  of 
the  operatic  situation  in  Paris  until  his  death  in  1687. 
During  these  fourteen  years  he  not  only  wrote,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  poet  Quinault,  more  than  twenty- 


operas,  but  also  compelled  other  composers  to 
conform  to  his  style  and  work  on  his  principles.  Those 
who  refused  were  compelled  to  associate  with  itinerant 
troupes  in  the  Foire  Saint -Germain.  It  was  from  these 
troupes  that  the  Operas  one  formidable  rival,  the 
Opera-Comiqitc  was  later  to  arise. 

Lully's  successors,  including  Colasse,  Campra,  Des- 
touches,  Desmarets,  Marais,  Lacoste,  Monteclair,  Mou- 
ret  and  others,  were  unable  to  replace  him  in  favor, 
therefore  the  artistic  situation  was  becoming  danger- 
ously near  the  breaking  point,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for 
a  composer  to  present  himself  with  the  courage  and 
strength  to  enable  him  to  break  through  with  a  new 
style.  This  man  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jean 
Philippe  Rameau;  his  works  were  at  first  scornfully 
received  by  the  pro-Lullians,  but  his  genius  and  per- 
sonality eventually  dominated,  and  between  1737  and 
1760  he  wrote  twenty- four  operas,  which  he  personally 
supervised  in  production,  as  well  as  bringing  the  acting 
personnel  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

The  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  after  a  life  of  ninety 
years,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1763,  and  during  the 
next  ten  years,  or  until  the  arrival  of  Gluck  in  Paris, 
not  a  single  worthy  production  of  a  new  work  took 
place.  In  1774  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Aullde  had  its 
momentous  production,  and  with  the  arrival  in  Paris  of 
Piccinni  shortly  after,  the  famous  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinnists  was  soon  under  way. 

In  1781  the  new  Palace  Royal  theatre  was  also 
burned  down,  and  the  Academie,  without  a  home,  tem- 
porarily settled  in  the  Salles  des  Menus-Plaisirs. 
Lenoir  then  built  a  new  theatre,  the  Salle  de  la  Porte 
Sainte-Martin,  but  he  worked  too  rapidly,  and  after  the 
first  performance  it  was  found  that  the  walls  had  set- 
tled dangerously. 

The  Ecole  Royal  da  Chant  et  de  Declamation,  which 
later  became  the  Paris  Conservatory,  was  started  in 
connection  with  the  opera  in  1784.  The  personnel  had 
now  been  increased  to  number  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  Louis  XVI  took  an  active  interest  in  the  institution! 
In  1891  the  exclusive  right  of  performance  of  grand 
opera  was  withdrawn  from  the  Academie,  and  the  lib- 
erty of  other  theatres  proclaimed.  Three  years  later 
it  changed  its  name  to  the  Theatre  des  Arts  and  moved 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Loi.  Little  of  historical  consequence 
was  produced  during  the  Consulate,  although  the  old 
operas  were  revived,  but  from  1804  both  foreign  and 
native  composers  began  contributing  more  meritorious 
works.  Spontini,  Kreutzer,  Cherubim,  Lesueur  and 
Catel  all  had  distinctive  works  produced,  the  most  im- 
portant being  Lesueur's  Les  Bardes  and  Spontini's  La 
Vestale.  They  then  played  in  the  Salle  Favart  in  1821 
and  finally  settled  for  fifty  years  in  the  Rue  le  Pele- 
tier.  French  adaptations  of  German  and  Italian  operas 
were  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  Weber's  Frri- 
schute  having  a  run  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
consecutive  performances  at  the  Odeon.  Foreign  com- 
posers now  began  to  invade  Paris;  Rossini  and  Meyer- 
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beer  settled  there,  and  adapted  their  works  to  the 
French  school.  The  French  composers,  headed  by  Au- 
ber  and  Herold,  were  also  coming  to  the  front,  aided 
greatly  by  the  remarkable  libretto-writing  of  Eugene 
Scribe.  Important  productions  of  this  period  include 
William  Tell  of  Rossini,  Masaniello  of  Auber,  Robert 
le  Diable  and  Les  Huguenots  of  Meyerbeer,  La  Juive  of 
Halevy,  La  Favorita  of  Donizetti,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
of  Berlioz. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  Paris  Opera  House 
were  laid  in  1861,  and  the  doors  were  opened  in  1875. 
It  is  more  magnificent  and  luxurious  than  any  other 
home  of  opera  in  the  world.  The  architect  of  the  build- 
ing was  Charles  Gamier,  and  the  first  director  in  the 
new  home  Halanzier,  his  authority  being  subject  to  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  The  opening  production  was 
La  Juive,  and  the  first  outstanding  new  production  came 
in  1876  with  the  premiere  of  Delibes*  delightful  ballet 
Sylvia.  The  succeeding  directors  have  carefully 
guarded  the  renown  which  the  Opera  has  built  up 
through  so  many  years. 

Academy,  a  term  originally  used  to  designate  the 
meeting-place  of  Plato  and  his  disciples  near  Athens; 
later  as  a  name  for  various  musical  organizations  or 
buildings  devoted  to  the  arts.  It  was  employed  in 
Italy  and  England  during  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  title 
for  social  clubs  which  promoted  music;  these  were  of 
value  not  only  for  the  technical  skill  which  they  de- 
veloped, but  also  as  pioneers  in  giving  public  concerts. 
The  London  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  is  an  ex- 
,  ample.  It  is  also  used  as  a  name  for  learned  societies 
promoting  musical  culture  through  the  awarding  of 
prizes  and  the  organizing  of  concerts  in  series  by  artists 
of  distinction.  Many  national  Academies  are  in  this 
class,  the  Accademia  del  Filarmonici  in  Bologna  being 
a  good  example.  It  is  also  applied  to  conservatories 
that  are  branches  of  some  cultural  Academy  embracing 
all  the  fine  arts,  such  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
at  London,  and  to  organizations  presenting  both  operas 
and  concerts,  the  correct  title  of  the  Paris  Opera  being 
really  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique.  Occasionally 
it  is  used  as  the  name  of  an  opera-house  or  concert 
hall,  such  as  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  and 
has  even  been  stretched  in  meaning  to  become  the  title 
of  a  printed  collection  of  music. 

Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  a  musical  association, 
founded  in  1710  at  London,  England,  by  a  number  of 
professional  and  amateur  instrumentalists  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  instrumental  and  vocal  works.  Many  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  including  the  Earl  of  Abercorn, 
were  among  the  founders.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
organization  was  the  establishment  of  a  library  of 
printed  and  manuscript  music.  The  Academy  was  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  at  the  performances  the 
gentlemen  and  boys  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  participated.  The  Academy  was  success- 


ful from  the  first,  but  in  1728  Dr.  Maurice  Greene  re- 
signed and  set  up  an  unsuccessful  rival  organization  at 
the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar.  Henry  Needier  was  at 
the  head  in  1734  when  Gates  retired,  taking  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal  with  him.  The  Academy 
weathered  this  storm  as  well  by  training  children  under 
Dr.  Pepusch  on  condition  that  they  would  sing  at  the 
concerts.  Handel  and  Geminiani,  the  famous  Italian 
violinist,  supported  the  organization,  the  latter  playing 
at  many  concerts.  The  Academy  ended  its  career  in 
1792  while  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  pres- 
ent building,  containing  a  large  auditorium  for  opera, 
a  lecture  hall  and  a  hall  suitable  for  recitals,  was  erected 
.  to  replace  the  old  Academy  of  Music  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1903.  It  was  at  the  old  Academy 
that  Theodore  Thomas  had  presented  many  orchestral 
concerts  and  operatic  performances.  The  new  building 
was  formally  opened  on  Nov.  14,  1908,  with  Gounod's 
Faust  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  the 
main  auditorium  and  the  recital  hall  are  utilized  for  all 
important  operatic  presentations,  concerts,  recitals  and 
lectures  on  music. 

Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  for  over  thirty 
years  the  most  famous  opera  house  in  America.  It  was 
located  on  East  I4th  Street  at  Irving  Place,  on  a  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Company* 
The  first  building  was  opened  Oct.  2,  1854;  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1866  and  was  rebuilt  the  following 
year.  It  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music  that  Emma  Al- 
bani,  Minnie  Hauk,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Jennie  Van 
Zandt  and  other  famous  American  singers  made  their 
debuts.  With  the  rise  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
the  Academy  turned  from  opera  to  concerts ;  for  several 
years  before  its  demolition  it  was  used  for  motion  pic- 
tures. 

A  Cappella  (It.,  also  Alia  Cappella),  in  church 
style;  a  vocal  chorus  without  instrumental  accompani- 
ment or  with  the  instruments  in  unison  with  the  voices. 

A  capriccio  (It.),  at  the  will  of  the  performer, 
both  as  regards  time  and  expression. 

Acathistos,  see  Akathistos. 

Ace.,  abbreviation  for  accompaniment. 

Accademia  (It.),  Academy. 

Accarezzevole  (It),  caressingly. 

Accel.,  abbreviation  for  accelerando. 

Accelerando  (It.),  accelerating,  a  gradual  quicken- 
ing of  the  time. 

Accelli,  'Cesare,  i6th  century  Italian  composer  of 
madrigals,  several  of  which  were  published  in  1557. 

Accent,  the  emphasis  which  naturally  recurs  regu- 
larly on  certain  tones.  The  accent  always  given  the 
first  note  of  a  measure  is  primary  accent;  the  lesser 
accent  given  the  third  beat  in  compound  time  is  the 
subordinate  or  secondary  accent.  When  this  primary 
or  secondary  accent  is  shifted  to  d  tone  ordinarily  un- 
accented, syncopation  results.  A  special  accent  sign,  such 
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as  sf,  may  be  placed  on  any  special  note  or  notes  that 
the  composer  wishes  to  emphasize. 

Accentuare  (It.),  to  accent. 

Accentus  i'Lat."i,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
that  part  of  the  sen-ice  which  is  chanted  at  the  altar 
by  the  officiating  priest  and  hi?  assistants :  the  opposite 
of  Canccntxs,  the  part  chanted  by  the  choir. 

Accentus  ecclesiastici  i'Lat),  the  change  of  pitch 
in  the  voice  to  be  noted  in  the  intoning  of  LJiblical  pas- 
sages. Th'-se  inflections  correspond  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  punctuation. 

Accessit  jpr.s  honorable  mention,  an  honorarium 
in  a  musical  contest. 

Accessory,  a  mechanical  part  of  the  action  in  the 
onran,  such  as  the  coupler,  the  tremulant,  etc.,  usually- 
controlled  by  a  stop,  knob  or  lever. 

Accessory  note,  see  Auxiliary  note. 

Acciaccato  -  It.j,  vehemently,  ardently,  furiously. 

Acciaccatura,  a  short  grace  note,  a  half-tone  below 
the  chord  or  melody  note,  which  is  played  almost  si- 
multaneously with  the  latter,  and  immediately  released. 
The  notation  of  the  acciaccatura  is  smaller  than  that  of 
the  note  it  precedes,  with  an  oblique  line  through  its 
stem. 

Acciajuoli,  Filippo,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
1637;  died  there,  1700.  He  wrote  four  operas  which 
were  well  received  in  his  native  country. 

Accident  »'Fr.),  an  accidental,  such  as  a  sharp  or 
flat  sign  in  music  notation. 

Accidental,  a  sign  used  to  indicate  that  a  musical 
tone  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered  a  half  or  a  whole  tone. 
The  five  chromatic  signs  employed  are :  the  sharp,  rais- 
ing a  note  a  half  tone;  the  double  sharp,  raising  a 
note  a  whole  tone,  the  flat  and  the  double  flat  which 
respectively  lower  a  note  a  half  tone  and  a  whole  tone ; 
the  natural  sign,  applied  to  a  note  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  tone  by  canceling  the  sharp  or  flat  previously 
indicated.  Accidentals  are  the  chromatic  changes  in- 
troduced at  various  places  in  a  composition;  their  sig- 
nificance does  not  apply  beyond  the  measure  in  which 
they  appear. 

Accolade  (Fr.),  a  brace  enclosing  two  or  more 
staves. 

Accom.  or  Accomp.,  abbreviation  for  Accompani- 
ment. 

Accompaniment,  the  necessary  supporting  part  de- 
signed to  give  a  suitable  background  for  a  vocal  or 
instrumental  solo.  One  or  more  instruments,  a  chorus, 
or  a  combination  of  both  may  supply  the  accompani- 
ment, usually  subordinated  to  the  more  melodic  solo 
part.  An  ad  libitum  accompaniment  may  be  omitted, 
whereas  an  obbligato  accompaniment  is  very  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  composition. 

Accompanist,  one  who  plays  or  sings  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  solo. 

Accoppiato  (It.),  coupled,  tied  or  joined  together. 


Accord  (Fr.),  (i)  a  chord;  (2)  agreement  in  pitch 
or  time. 

Accord  a  1'ouvert  (Tr.),  a  chord  produced  by  play- 
ing across  all  the  open  strings  of  an  instrument. 

Accordamento   (It),  consonance. 

Accordare  (It.),  to  tune  or  tune  together. 

Accordatura  fit),  in  stringed  instruments,  the  regu- 
lar or  usual  series  of  pitches  to  which  the  strings  are 
tuned. 

Accorder   (Fr.),  to  tune. 

Accordeur  »Tr.)<  a  set  of  twelve  tuning  forks, 
mounted  on  a  sound-board,  pitched  to  sound  the  twelve 
tones  of  equally  tempered  scale. 

Accordion,  a  portable  free-reed  instrument  invented 
by  Damian  of  Vienna  in  1829.  It  consists  of  two  key- 
board  mechanisms  attached  together  by  a  bellows;  the 
diatonic  or  incomplete  chromatic  scale  is  played  by  the 
right  hand,  and  a  limited  number  of  harmonic  bass 
chords  by  the  left  hand.  The  accordion's  usefulness 
is  limited  because  it  can  only  be  played  in  one  key; 
the  piano  accordion,  also  described  in  this  volume,  has 
far  more  musical  significance  because  of  its  greater 
powers. 

Accordion,  Piano,  see  Piano  Accordion. 

Accordo  CIO,  an  instrument  formerly  used  in  Italy, 

resembling  the  bass  viol,  having  from  12  to  15  strings, 

and  played  with  a  bow  in  such  a  way  that  several 

strings  were  caused  to  vibrate  at  once;  it  was  used 

!    where  powerful  harmonies  were  required;  it  is  also 

I    called  the  modern  lyre,  and  Barbary  lyre. 

Accord  parfait  (Fr.),  common  chord,  triad. 

Accord  plaque  (Fr.),  a  solid  chord  (one  not  played 
as  an  arpeggio). 

Accord  zither   (Ger.),  see  Zitherharfe. 

Accorimboni,  Agostino,  Italian  composer  of  operas 
and  masses,  born  at  Rome  about  1754,  death  date  un- 
known. 

Accoupler  (Fr.),  to  couple,  used  in  connection  with 
music  for  the  organ. 

Accrescendo  (It.),  same  as  Crescendo. 

Acereo, ,  igth  century  Spanish  composer  whose 

zarzuelas,  or  comic  operas,  were  produced  with  suc- 
cess in  Madrid  from  1867  to  1874. 

Acetabulum,  the  Latin  name  for  a  percussion  in- 
strument used  in  ancient  Greece,  consisting  of  earthen 
or  metallic  vessels  made  to  sound  like  a  carillon,  by 
striking  with  sticks,  or  clashing  together  in  cymbal 
fashion. 

Acevo,  Italian  lute-maker,  born  Saluzzio,  about  1630. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Cappa,  working  in  Piedmont  and 
becoming  famous  for  his  violas  da  gamba.  Fetio  says 
he  saw  an  instrument  bearing  the  signature  of  Acevo, 
dated  1693. 

Achenbach,  Max,  see  Alvary,  Max. 
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Achron,  Isidor,  contemporary  Polish-American  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  at  Warsaw.  He  studied  from 
the  age  of  seven  at  St.  Petersburg  with  Annette  Es- 
sipoff,  Anatol  Liadoff,  Doubasoff  and  Max  Stein- 
berg, making  his  debut  as  a  pianist  at  twelve.  He  has 
since  appeared  successfully  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  in  both  recitals  and  with  symphony  orchestras, 
and  has  made  several  world  tours  as  accompanist  for 
Jascha  Heifetz.  His  compositions  include  piano  pieces, 
songs,  and  a  piano  concerto  in  which  he  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  in 
1937.  Achron  became  an  American  citizen  in  1928. 

Achron,  Joseph  B.,  Lithuanian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lodzeye,  May  i,  1886.  After  prelimi- 
nary instruction  from  his  father  at  an  extremely  early 
age,  he  began  the  study  of  violin-playing  at  five  under 
Michaelowitsch  in  Warsaw,  later  becoming  a  pupil  of 
Isidor  Lotto.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  at 
eight,  and  was  immediately  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
precocious  children  ever  heard  up  to  that  time.  He 
immediately  began  a  tour  which  included  the  usual 
exhibitions  before  royalty.  After  that  he  settled  down 
to  intensive  work  under  the  tutelage  of  Leopold  Auer, 
studying  composition  at  the  same  time  under  Liadoff. 
Glazounoff  examined  some  of  his  tentative  creations  of 
this  period,  and  advised  him  to  proceed  further  in  his 
studies  before  engaging  in  composition.  Later  he  wrote 
his  first  violin  sonata,  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by 
contemporary  critics.  The  World  War  then  interrupted 
his  musical  career,  and  Achron  joined  the  Russian 
Army;  in  1918  he  resumed  concert-playing  and  com- 
posing, writing  a  second  sonata  for  violin.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  world  tour  in  1925,  he  made  his  home 
in  New  York,  becoming  head  of  the  violin  department 
at  the  Westchester  Conservatory.  Among  his  most 
important  compositions  are  three  violin  concertos,  a 
jchamber-orchestral  suite,  Golem,  two  violin  sonatas  and 
pieces  for  string  quaret. 

Achscharumoff,  Demetrius  Vladimirowitsch,  Rus- 
sian violinist  and  composer,  born  Odessa,  Sept.  20, 
1864;  pupil  of  Krassnokutski,  Auer  and  Fuchs.  He 
travelled  extensively,  giving  recitals,  and  finally  settled 
in  Pultava  as  teacher  of  the  violin  and  conductor  of 
the  local  symphony  orchestra. 

Achtelik,  Josef,  German  composer,  teacher,  theorist 
and  conductor,  born  Bauerwitz,  Apr.  7,  1881.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Steinbach,  Klauwell,  Kleffel,  and  Bausznern 
at  the  Koln  Conservatory.  Besides  his  Christmas-night 
march,  Peterchens  Mondfahrt,  he  has  written  an  im- 
portant volume  on  musical  theory. 

Achter,  Paul  Ulrich,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Aichbach,  Bavaria,  Mar.  10,  1777;  died 
there  in  1803.  He  wrote  an  excellent  mass  and  many 
instrumental  works. 

Ackens,  Felix,  German  composer,  born  Aachen, 
Jan.  24,  1816;  died  there,  Mar.  18,  1886;  composer  of 
many  male  choruses. 


Ackermann,  A.  J.,  Dutch  composer  and  teacher  of 
the  piano,  born  Rotterdam,  Apr.  2,  1836;  died  there, 
Apr.  22,  1914. 

Ackte,  Aino,  Finnish  soprano,  born  Helsingfors, 
Apr.  23,  1876.  She  attended  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1894,  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Grand  Opera  in 
1897  as  Marguerite  in  Faust.  She  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1904-05.  Richard  Strauss 
was  greatly  impressed  with  her  interpretation  of  his 
Salome. 

Acland,  A.  H.  D.,  igth  century  English  writer  on 
music ;  his  Letters  on  Musical  Notation  was  published 
in  1841. 

Acland,  T.  G.,  igth  century  English  writer  on  music. 
His  Chanting  Simplified  was  published  in  1843. 

Acocotl,  a  wind  instrument  originating  in  aboriginal 
Mexico,  made  of  an  eight-foot  dried  stalk  from  the  aco- 
cotl  plant;  it  is  played  by  inhaling  air  through  the 
thin  tube,  and  is  also  called' the  clarin. 

Acourt,  early  i5th  century  Flemish  composer,  whose 
works  are  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Stainer's  Dufay  and 
his  Contemporaries. 

Acoustics,  the  scientific  study  of  sound.  Musical 
acoustics  concerns  itself  only  with  those  sounds  which 
are  musical  tones.  A  musical  tone  is  produced  by  the 
even  and  regular  vibration  of  something;  these  tones 
are  created  by  every  voice  and  musical  instrument, 
either  from  the  air  within  it  or  from  elasticity  of  some 
part,  as  for  example  a  harp  string.  The  pitch  of  any 
tone  is  determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second ;  the  greater  the  number  of  vibrations  the  higher 
the  resulting  tone,  and  the  lesser  number  a  lower  tone. 
Quality  is  regulated  by  the  instrument  or  voice  em- 
ployed for  the  tonal  production.  It  is  from  the  indi- 
vidual quality  or  timbre  of  the  various  instruments 
(the  strings,  the  woodwinds,  brass,  etc.)  that  the  bril- 
liant tonal  colorings  of  an  orchestra  arise.  Other  mat- 
ters to  be  considered  are  the  intensity  of  tones,  i.e., 
their  loudness  or  softness,  and  the  varying  periods  of 
time  during  which  they  continue  to  sound,  designated 
as  "duration." 

Acqua,  Eva  dell',  Italian-Belgian  composer,  born 
Brussels,  1860;  daughter  of  an  Italian  painter  who  set- 
tled in  Brussels.  Her  songs  have  been  most  successful, 
many  of  them  such  as  the  VUanelle  having  achieved 
world-wide  fame.  Among  the  best  known  of  her  larger 
works  are  the  operetta  La  Bachelette  and  the  comic 
opera  Tambour  Battant,  the  latter  having  been  widely 
performed  in  Belgian  theatres. 

Acrostic  (Gr.),  the  response  rendered  by  a  chorus 
at  the  end  of  each  verse  of  a  hymn  or  poem  sung  by  a 
solo  voice. 

Act,  the  individual  sections  of  an  opera  or  operetta, 
usually  separated  by  orchestral  interludes  or  entr'actes. 
The  length  of  a  work  determines  the  number  of  acts 
needed ;  short  works  require  only  one  or  two,  and 
longer  operas  from  three  to  five  acts. 
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Actinophone,  a  mechanism  designed  to  produce 
sound  by  the  radiation  of  heat  or  light. 

Action  (Fr.  mecanique;  Ger.  Mechanism,  Mech- 
anik;  It.  meccanica),  the  mechanism  by  which  the  per- 
former can  control  the  tonal  production  of  the  organ. 
piano,  harp,  wood-wind  instruments,  etc.  The  action  in 
the  piano  is  made  up  of  a  complicated  system  of  levers, 
weights,  springs  and  checks  which  the  keys  operate 
in  striking  the  hammers  against  the  strings.  The 
variations  within  this  action  result  in  differences  be- 
tween the  English  action,  the  Viennese  action,  etc.  The 
organ  requires  a  distinct  action  for  each  manual  and 
the  foot  pedals,  designated  as  the  great  action,  swell- 
action,  pedal-action,  etc.  The  action  controlling  the  or- 
gan's stops  is  called  the  stop  or  piston  action.  The 
mechanical  methods  employed  in  transmitting  the  or- 
gan's tones  are  designated  tracker  action,  pneumatic 
action  or  electric  action.  The  action  of  the  modern 
harp,  invented  by  Sebastian  Erard,  is  controlled  by  the 
performer's  foot  upon  pedals,  making  possible  key 
changes  of  a  whole  or  a  half  tone. 

Acton,  John,  English  singing  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Manchester,  1863;  pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti 
in  Milan,  professor  of  singing  at  the  Manchester  R. 
C.  M.f  and  conductor  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Choral  Society. 
His  compositions  include  cantatas  for  women's  voices, 
vocal  duets  and  songs. 

Acton,  William  J.,  English  violin  and  bow  maker, 
born  Woolwich,  1848.  He  was  a  violinist  and  the  son 
of  a  violin  maker ;  in  1898  he  established  his  business  in 
London,  fashioning  over  two  hundred  instruments  and 
some  fine  bows. 

Act-tune,  instrumental  music,  usually  in  dance 
rhythms,  played  between  the  acts  of  a  I7th  century 
drama;  it  was  also  known  as  "Curtain-tune." 

Acuta,  an  organ-stop  consisting  of  three  or  more 
ranks  of  pipes,  high-pitched  and  voiced  to  produce 
penetrating  tones,  hence  the  name.  Also  called  Vox 
Acuta,  Akuta,  Scharf  or  Scherp. 

Acute  (Eng.),  sharp,  shrill,  high  in  pitch;  opposite 
of  grave. 

Acuteness,  tones  of  a  greater  number  of  vibrations 
are  "acute,"  opposed  to  tones  of  fewer  vibrations, 
called  grave. 

Acuto,  see  Polidoro,  Federigo. 

Adagietto  (It.),  diminutive  of  Adagio ,  implying  a 
tempo  slightly  faster  than  adagio. 

Adagio  (It),  a  musical  term  indicating  the  tempo 
of  a  musical  composition.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
whether  adagio  is  a  slower  tempo  than  grave  or  largo, 
thereby  implying  that  the  expression  means  "very 
slow";  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  Adagio  assai  and 
Adagisstmo.  Adagio  is  also  used  as  a  title  for  one  of 
the  movements  of  a  sonata,  string  quartet,  concerto  or 
symphony,  indicating  that  the  composition  is  tender  and 
elegiac  in  conception. 
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Adagio  cantabile  (It.),  slow  and  sustained. 

Adagio  patetico  (It.),  slow  and  with  sorrowful  ex- 
pression. 

Adagio  sostenuto  (It),  slow  and  sustained. 

Adagissimo  (It.),  as  slow  as  possible,  extremely 
slow. 

Adaievsky,  Ella  von,  see  Schult 2- Adaievsky,  Ella 
von. 

Adair,  Mildred,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Clayton,  Ala.  Among 
her  instructive  works  for  piano  are  Playtime  Book,  and 
Five  Little  Tunes  for  Five  Little  Fingers. 

Adalbert,  Saint  (real  name  Swienty  Wozciech), 
Bohemian  composer,  born  about  939 ;  died  Fischhausen, 
997 ;  Bishop  of  Prague.  He  is  the  author  of  the  hymn 
Boga-Rodziga  and  the  reputed  composer  of  a  litany  in 
the  Slavonic  language. 

Adalid  y  Guerrea,  Marcel  del,  Spanish  composer, 
born  La  Corufias,  Aug.  26,  1826;  died  Longara,  Oct. 
16,  1881.  He  studied  with  Moscheles  in  London, 
Chopin  in  Paris,  and  edited  several  collections  of  Gali- 
cian  folk  songs,  besides  composing  an  opera  and  a  few 
piano  pieces. 

Adam,  early  I5th  century  composer  of  chansons; 
he  is  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Stainer's  Dufay  and  his 
Contemporaries. 

Adam,  Adolphe  Charles,  French  opera  composer, 
born  Paris,  July  24,  1803;  died  there,  May  3,  1856. 
After  considerable  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  father's 
objections  to  his  adopting  a  musical  career,  he  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1817,  but  made  little  progress 
until  he  came  under  the  tutelage  of  Boieldieu,  who  be- 
came his  friend  as  well  as  instructor,  and  for  whose 
opera,  La  Dame  blanche,  he  arranged  an  overture.  He 
made  a  successful  debut  as  a  composer  in  1829  when 
his  one-act  opera,  Pierre  and  Catherine,  was  produced 
in  Paris.  Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  this  work, 
he  began  to  compose  operas  and  operettas  with  startling 
rapidity,  frequently  sacrificing  merit  for  the  sake  of 
speed  in  production.  He  now  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  director  of  the  Opera-Comique,  and  in  1847 
founded  his  own  "Theatre  National,"  which  failed  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  the  next  year.  Ruined  finan- 
cially, he  became  a  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  a  music-critic  for  various  journals. 

Adam  had  an  international  reputation  during  his  life- 
time, and  his  compositions  have  a  light,  graceful  air,  al- 
though by  no  means  can  they  be  considered  fundamen- 
tally original,  or  as  ranking  with  the  best  work  of  the 
leading  French  dramatic  composers.  He  wrote  fifty- 
three  operas ;  his  Postilion  de  Longjumeau  is  still  pleas- 
antly remembered  in  France,  and  the  overture'  to  Si 
fetais  Roi  is  universally  admired  as  an  orchestral  con- 
cert piece. 

Adam,  Alexander,  German  composer,  born  Bruch- 
sal,  Noy.^24,  1853;  died  Freiburg,  June  10,  1917.  His 
compositions  include  the  important  oratorio  Joseph 
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Frits,  a  Te  Deum,  a  symphony  and  other  major  works 
for  orchestra. 

Adam,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Munich,  Dec. 
28,  1885.  He  studied  with  Beer-Walbrunn  and  Mottl, 
md  has  written  stage-music,  a  singspiel,  two  sym- 
phonies and  some  chamber  music. 

Adam,  Jean,  German  composer  and  violinist,  died 
Dresden,  Sept.  14,  1/84.  While  ballet  composer  at 
Dresden  from  1756-82,  he  published  a  collection  of 
lances,  and  composed  several  symphonies  and  string 
•oiartets. 

Adam,  Jean  Dominique,  French  bow  maker,  born 
1795 ;  died  1864,  son  of  Jean  Adam.  He  studied  with 
iiis  father,  succeeded  to  his  business,  and  made  excel- 
,ant  bows,  some  of  which  are  labelled  with  his  trade 
mark;  the  ones  with  an  eight-cornered  stick  are  spe- 
cially valued. 

Adam,  Jean  Louis  (Johann  Ludwig),  French 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Muttersholz,  Alsatia,  Dec. 
3,  1758;  died  Paris,  Apr.  8,  1848.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  became  a  friend  of  Gluck, 
arranging  his  operas  for  the  harpsichord.  He  composed 
Mimerous  piano  pieces  which  were  very  popular  in  his 
cay,  and  was  the  author  of  two  standard  instruction 
methods  for  the  piano.  From  1797  to  J843  he  occu- 
pied the  position  of  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory ;  Kalkbrenner  and  Herold  were  only  two 
out  of  a  long  list  of  distinguished  pupils. 

Adam,  Johann,  German  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Dresden,  1725.  He  was  viola-player  in  the  Electoral 
<3iapel  until  1772,  composing  symphonies,  ballets  and 
oboe  concertos.  Charles  Burney  in  his  General  His- 
tory of  Music  speaks  of  him  as  a  member  of  Adolf 
Hasse's  famous  orchestra. 

Adam,  Johann  Georg,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, active  in  Meissen,  Saxony,  about  1820.  He  wrote 
many  works  for  organ,  piano  and  voice. 

Adam,  Johann  Theophil,  German  composer,  born 
Taubenheim,  Saxony,  July  I,  1792;  death  date  un- 
known. He  was  chamber  musician  at  the  court  of 
Dresden,  composing  organ  works,  songs  and  piano 
music. 

Adam,  Joseph  August,  Austrian  bandmaster  and 
Composer,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  22,  1817;  death  date  un- 
known. He  was  conductor  of  the  Civic  Guard  Band 
In  Vienna,  composing  about  sixty  pieces  for  military 
land. 

Adam,  Karl  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  cantor 
and  musical  director,  born  Constappel,  Dec.  22,  1806; 
died  Leisnig,  Dec.  23,  1868.  He  composed  choruses 
and  quartettes  for  men's  voices ;  also  some  piano  music. 

Adam,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Zadel,  Saxony,  1770;  death  date  unknown; 
he  wrote  pieces  for  organ  and  for  piano. 

Adam  de  la  Bassee,  see  Bassee. 

Adam  de  la  Hale,  see  Hole,  Adam  de  la. 
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musician,  composer  of  many  chsy^sun&  uia, 
quence  form. 

Adam  le  Roy,  see  Adenes. 

Adam  of  Dore,  see  Adamus  Dorensis. 

Adamberger,    Valentin,    German    dram 
born  Munich,  July  6,    1743;  died  Vienna. 
1804.    He  achieved  great  success  in  opera  ir 
changed  his  name  to  Adamonti.     He  visitr 
and  was  later   recalled   to   Vienna   by  the 
Joseph.     Mozart  wrote  the  part  of  Belmor* 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  for  him,  and 
have  constantly  consulted  with  him  on  music 
in  connection  with  the  stage. 

Adami,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Oc 
Aug.  n,  1886.  He  has  written  an  opera,  , 
phonies  and  some  chamber  music. 

Adamic,  Emil,  Slavonic  composer,  born 
He  lives  in  Trieste,  and  has  written  orchest 
male  choruses  and  songs. 

Adami  da  Bolsena  (or  da  Volterra), 
Italian  musician,  born  Venice,  Oct.  1663 ;  di 
July  22,  1742;  he  was  the  author  of  a  histc 
Papal  Chapel,  where  he  was  the  musical  di: 
many  years. 

Adamonti,  see  Adamberger,  Valentin. 

Adamowski,    Antoinette    Szumowska,     - 
wiowska,  Antoinette. 

Adamowski,  Josef,  Polish  violoncellist,  be7 
saw,   July  4,    1862;   died   Boston,    Mass.,    it 
studied   'cello  at   the;  Warsaw   Conservatory 
Moscow  Conservatory  with  Fitzenhagen ;  also 
tion  with  Tschaikovsky,     After  successful  };. 
concert  tours  he  came  to  America,  where  h? 
with     the     Boston     Symphony     Orchestra     ^ 
Adamowski  Trio.     He  was  a  professor  at  ':/ 
England  Conservatory,  Boston,  for  many  yea  ; 

Adamowski,  Timothee   (Tymoteusz),  PC 
linist,  born  Warsaw,  Mar.  24,  1858 ;  a  pupil  of 
in  Paris.     In   1879  he  came  to  America  t  : 
travelled  as  a  soloist  with  Clara  Louise  Kello£ , 
organizing  his  own  company.     In  1885-86  he  . 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  and  < 
both     the     Adamowski     String     Quartette 
Adamowski  Trio.    From  1884-1908  he  was  a 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  i£-:. 
conducted  popular  summer  concerts.    As  a  solo/ 
appeared  in  Paris,  London  and  Warsaw.    He  ^ 
posed  several  interesting  violin  pieces. 

Adams,  Abraham,  English  composer  of  sac 
sic  who  lived  at  Shoreham,  Kent,  about  1760. 

Adams,  Alton  Augustus,  American  negro  1; 
ter  and  composer,  born  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Nov.  4,  1889.    With  no  regular  instruction  h: 
a  proficient  player  on  all  band  instruments, 
ganized  three  bands  of  young  colored  peop  . 
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Virgin  Islands,  with  ^hich  he  achieved  great  success. 
He  was  appointed  ktndmaster  at  the  United  States 
Naval  base,  Guantqmamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  retired  from 
active  musical  lifcrln  1933. 

Adams,  Charles  R.,  American  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1834;  died  West  Harwich,  Mass., 
July  3,  1900,  He  was  one  of  the  first  American  sing- 
ers to  win  distinction  on  the  operatic  stage  in  Europe. 
After  study  under  Barbieri  in  Vienna,  he  was  engaged 
for  three  years  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  and  for 
nine  years  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna;  also  sing- 
ing at  La  Scala  and  Covent  Garden.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Wagnerian  roles.  In  1879  he  settled 
in  Boston  as  a  teacher  of  singing. 

Adams,  F.  W-,  American  violin  maker,  born  Mont- 
pelier,  Vermont,  1787;  died  there,  1859.  After  1805 
he  made  one  hundred  and  forty  instruments  distin- 
guished by  their  excellent  tone  qualities. 

Adams,  James  B.,  English  composer  who  lived  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  iSth  and  beginning  of  the 
igth  centuries. 

Adams,  John,  English  tenor,  born  Paisley,  Jan.  15, 
1876.  He  studied  with  James  Patterson,  and  achieved 
great  fame  as  an  oratorio  singer,  especially  in  Bach 
works.  His  first  outstanding  success  in  London  was 
with  the  Bach  Choir  in  Cesar  Franck's  Beatitudes. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Crosby,  early  2Oth  century  American 
composer,  well  known  for  many  volumes  of  graded 
piano  studies.  Her  original  works  include  Christmas- 
Time  Songs  and  Carols. 
Adams,  Stephen,  see  Maybrick,  Michael. 
Adams,  Suzanne,  American  operatic  soprano,  born 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1872.  She  studied  under 
Bouhy  in  Paris  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1894  in  the  role  of  Juliette  in  Faust  with 
great  success.  Her  American  debut  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  Jan.  4, 
1899,  following  an  engagement  in  Chicago.  In  1898 
she  married  the  English  'cellist  Leo  Stern,  and  toured 
with  him  until  his  death  in  1904.  She  also  achieved 
a  reputation  as  an  oratorio  singer,  especially  in  Handel's 
Messiah. 

Adams,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Sept.  5,  1785;  died  there,  Sept.  15, 
1858.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  became  or- 
ganist for  several  London  churches,  excelling  in  both 
strict  and  free  styles,  and  displaying  a  remarkable 
f acuity  for  extemporising.  For  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  annual  concerts  on  the  "Apollonicon,"  an  in- 
strument combining  the  organ  with  an  orchestration. 
Adams'  compositions  for  the  organ  are  also  worthy  of 
mention. 

Adams,  Thomas  Julian,  English  conductor,  born 
London,  Jan.  28,  1824 ;  died  Eastbourne,  May  7,  1887. 
He  studied  piano  under  Ignaz  Moscheles,  and  in  1851 
organized  an  orchestra,  from  that  time  on  devoting 
himself  largely  to  conducting.  He  introduced  Debain's 


harmonium  into  England  in  1855,  compiling  a  method 
for  it  in  1855. 

Adams,  Wilhelrn,  German  composer,  born  Ham- 
born,  Jan.  17,  1896.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  and  has  composed  an  orchestral  suite,  the  cantata 
Von  Tod  imd  Auferstehen,  and  many  songs. 

Adams-Buell,  Robert,  American  pianist,  born  Bur- 
lington, Wis.,  Aug.  31,  1883.  He  studied  in  Europe, 
and  toured  America  as  both  accompanist  and  soloist, 
having  acted  in  the  former  capacity  for  many  dis- 
tinguished artists. 

Adamsen,  P.  P.,  rgth  century  Danish  violin  maker. 
He  established  his  firm,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Denmark,  at  Fyrkilte,  near  Hobro,  in  1866,  moving  it 
to  Copenhagen  at  a  later  date.  His  instruments  are. 
very  popular  in  Denmark,  especially  his  violoncellos, 
which  are  of  a  high  quality. 

Adamus,  Henryk,  Polish  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Feb.  19,  1880.  He  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory and  also  at  Leipzig,  later  becoming  solo 
'cellist  with  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic  and  Opera 
House  orchestras.  He  is  the  composer  of  two  operas, 
two  symphonies,  and  other  short  instrumental  pieces, 
all  distinguished  by  genuine  melodic  invention. 

Adamus  Dorensis  (Adam  of  Dore,  Door  or 
Dowr),  1 3th  century  English  abbot  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Dover,  who  displayed  remarkable  skill  in  mu- 
sic, and  was  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of 
Music. 

Adam  von  Fulda,  German  theorist  and  composer, 
born  about  1440;  died  Wittenberg,  1506.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  musical  theory  which  is  found  in  Gerbert's 
Scriptores  ecdesiastici,  and  his  compositions  were 
highly  regarded  in  their  day. 

Adapa  (adapu),  a  small  rectangular  timbrel  used 
by  the  ancient  Sumerians  as  an  accompaniment  to  their 
religious  hymns. 

Adaptation,  see  Arrangement. 

Ad  Artem  Quartet,  contemporary  Belgian  piano 
quartet,  founded  at  Liege  in  1897.  They  had  an  ex- 
tensive repertoire,  and  the  original  personnel  consisted 
of  Charles  Ladoux,  piano;  Jules  Robert,  violin;  Oscar 
Engelbert,  viola;  Rene  Cuddell,  violoncello. 

Adcock,  James,  English  choirmaster,  born  Eton, 
June  29,  1778,  died  Cambridge  April  30,  1860.  He 
became  a  chorister  of  St.  George's  Chapel  1786,  and 
choirmaster  at  King's  College,  composing  both  secular 
and  sacred  choral  music. 

Addison,  John,  English  composer  and  double-bass 
player,  born  London,  about  1765,  died  there,  Jan.  30, 
1844.  Both  Addison  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  talented 
singer,  played  an  important  part  in  the  musical  life 
of  their  time.  He  was  the  composer  of  six  operettas 
which  achieved  great  popularity,  also  of  a  sacred  drama, 
Elijah,  and  wrote  one  book  entitled  Singing  Prac- 
tically Treated  in  a  Series  of  Instructions. 
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Addison,  Joseph,  English  hymn  writer  and  states- 
man, born  1672;  died  1719.  Several  of  his  hymns 
were  published  in  the  "London  Spectator,"  among  them 
The  spacious  firmament  on  High  and  When  all  Thy 
mercies. 

Addison,  Robert  Brydges,  English  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Dorchester,  1854.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  and  was  appointed  harmony 
teacher  there  in  1882.  In  1892  he  became  teacher  of 
singing  at  Trinity  College.  Among  his  compositions 
are  songs,  piano  and  violin  pieces  and  a  symphony. 

Additional  Accompaniment,  the  practice  of  rescor- 
ing  an  orchestral  composition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  instrumentation  in  order  to  add  greater  full- 
ness and  tonal  quality  without  drastic  alteration  of  the 
composer's  original  writing.  The  scores  most  fre- 
quently so  revised  are  early  17th  and  i8th  century- 
works. 

Ade,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Altensteig, 
Wurttemberg,  Sept;  18,  1872.  He  studied  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  became  choir-master  and 
organist  in  that  city.  His  compositions  include  several 
fine  male  choruses. 

Adelaide  Concerto  (in  D) ,  a  violin  concerto  by  Wolf- 
gang Mozart,  unknown  until  its  discovery  in  1927, 
and  given  its  American  premiere  by  Yehudi  Menuhin 
with  the  Boston*  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Mar.  23,  1934- 
Marius  Casadesus  was  responsible  for  the  orchestra- 
tion. 

Adelboldus,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  born  near  Liege, 
.ioth  century;  died  Utrecht,  Nov.  27,  1027;  writer  of 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  music. 

1     Adelburg,  August  Ritter  von,  German  violinist  and 
.composer,  born  Constantinople,   Nov.    I,   1833;  died 
Vienna,  Oct.  20,  1873.     He  studied  with  Mayseder, 
became  a  famous  virtuoso,  and  composed  a  violin- 
concerto,  a  string-quartet,  and  a  Hungarian  national 
opera  Zrinyi,  produced  at  Budapest  with  tremendous 
.success. 

Adelgasser,  Anton  Cajetan,  see  Adlgasser,  Anton 
>  Cajetan. 

Adelung,  Jakob,  see  Adlung,  Jakob. 

Adelung,  Olga,  igth  century  German  composer  and 
•  zither    player.    Her    compositions    include    numerous 
works  for  the  zither. 

Ademollo,  Alessandro,  Italian  musicologist,  born  at 
Florence  in  1826;  died  Rome,  June  22,  1891;  author 
of  several  monographs  on  the  history  of  opera. 

Adenez   (also  known  as  Adam  le  Roy),  French 
troubadour  at  the  court  of  Henry  III  about  1260.    In 
a  likeness  printed  on  one  of  his  published  songs,  Adenez 
is  pictured  as  a  player  of  the  viola  da  gamba. 
A  deux  cordes  (Fr.),  on  two  strings. 
A  deux  mains  (Fr.),  for  two  hands. 
!A  deux  temps  (Fr.),  in  duple  time. 
Adgate,  Andrew,  American  conductor,  birth  date 


unknown;  died  in  1793,  founder  o£  Ve  "Institution 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Church  isj^sic"  and  the 
"Free  School  for  Spreading  the  KnowitSlge  of  Vocal 
Music."  In  1787  the  latter  was  renamed  the  "Uranian 
Academy." 

Adhemar,  Abel  d',  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
1812;  died  there,  1851.  He  wrote  romances  in  dra- 
matic style  which  were  very  popular  in  his  day. 

Adhemar,  Guillaume,  13*  century  French  trou- 
badour, composer  of  chansons,  autographs  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Arsenal  Library  at  Paris. 

Adiaphon,  a  keyboard  instrument  invented  about 
1820  by  Schuster,  a  Viennese  watchmaker. 

Adimari,  Luigi,  Italian  poet  and  composer,  born 
Naples,  Sept.  3,  1644;  died  Florence,  June  22,  1708. 
His  opera  Roberta  was  very  popular  in  Italy. 

Adjunct,  closely  related,  as  one  scale  or  key  to  an- 
other. 

Adjunct  Keys  or  Scales,  keys  or  scales  a  fifth  above 
and  a  fifth  below  any  given  key  or  scale. 

Adjunct  Notes,  short  notes,  not  essential  to  the  har- 
mony, occurring  on  unaccented  parts  of  a  measure. 
Adjuvant  (Fr.),  the  assistant  to  a  cantor. 
-  Adlam,  Sofie  N.,  see  Mansfield,  Orlando  Augustine. 
Adler,  Agnes  Charlotte  Dagmar,  Danish  pianist^ 
born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  19,  1865;  pupil  of  Edmund 
Neupert  and  a  graduate  of  the  Copenhagen  Conserva- 
tory, where  she  has  been  teaching  piano  and  ensemble 
playing  since  1900. 

Adler,  Clarence,  American  pianist,  born  Cincinnati, 
1886.  He  studied  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music 
and  in  Europe  with  Leopold  Godowsky,  and  Alfred 
Reisenaur.  He  made  his  debut  in  Berlin,  1908,  and  has 
appeared  with  important  American  and  European  or- 
chestras, in  chamber  music  recitals  with  the  Kneisel  and 
Flonzaley  Quartets,  and  succeeded  Artur  Schnabel  as 
pianist  of  the  Hekking  Trio.  A  series  of  radio  broad- 
casts of  violin  sonatas  with  Eddy  Brown  are  especially 
noteworthy. 

Adler,  Emanuel,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Beckern,  Dec.  3,  1845;  died  Breslau,  Feb.  3, 
1926.  He  was  organist  at  the  Breslau  Cathedral,  and 
wrote  organ-pieces,  masses,  songs,  male  choruses  and 
a  text-book  on  harmony  in  relation  to  the  piano. 

Adler,  F.  Charles,  English  conductor  and  music 
publisher,  born  at  London  in  1889  of  German  par- 
entage. He  studied  with  Felix  Mottl  and  Gustav 
Mahler,  and  then  became  successively  conductor  of  the 
State  Opera  in  Diisseldorf ,  and  of  the  Munich,  Ham- 
burg, and  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  as  well  as 
of  the  German  Opera  Company  when  it  toured  the 
United  States  during  the  1930-31  season-  In  1937  he 
was  Music  Director. of . the  Music  Festival  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  He  is  also^the  publisher  in  Berlin  of  the 
"Edition  Adler/' ^hich  includes  compositions  by  nu- 
merous moder^  American  composers. 
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Adler,  Geora  Austrian  composer,  born  in  1806.  He 
wrote  a  sonap  for  piano  and  violin  mentioned  in 
Cobbett's  CycKpedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music. 

Adler,  Guido,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher  and 
writer  about  music,  born  Eibenschiitz,  Moravia,  Nov. 
I,  1855.  He  studied  under  Bruckner  and  Dessoft  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academical  Wagner  Society.  With  Chrysander 
and  Spitta  he  founded  an  important  music  publication, 
and  later  was  appointed  professor  of  musical  science 
at  Prague.  His  writings  include  biographical  and  philo- 
sophical discussions  of  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Haydn, 
and  Mahler,  also  an  important  treatise  on  musical  style. 

Adler,  Ignaz,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Schonhagen,  Nov.  23,  1877.  He  has  written  orchestral 
works,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Adler,  Vincent,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Raab,  April  3,  1826;  died  Geneva,  1871.  He 
studied  under  his  brother-in-law,  Franz  Erkel,  also  in 
Vienna  and  Paris,  later  making  many  concert  tours  in 
different  sections  of  Europe.  In  1865  he  became  a  teacher 
at  the  Geneva  Conservatory.  His  compositions  were 
principally  effective  etudes  and  salon  pieces  for  the 
piano.  While  a  student  in  Paris,  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Richard  Wagner,  Hans  von  Biilow  and 
Edouard  Lalo. 

Adlgasser  '(Adelgasser),  Anton  Cajetan,  German 
organist  and  composer,  born  Inzell,  Bavaria,  Apr.  3, 
1728,  died  Salzburg,  Dec.  21,  1/77.  He  studied  under 
Eberlin  at  Salzburg,  and  in  1751  became  organist  at 
the  Cathedral,  conceiving  several  fine  masses  with 
orchestra.  In  1767  he  collaborated  with  Mozart  and 
Michael  Haydn  in  composing  incidental  music  for  a 
drama. 

Ad  lib.,  abbreviation  for  ad  libitum. 

Ad  libitum  (Lat.),  a  direction  which  permits  free- 
dom of  tempo  and  expression  to  the  performer.  In 
a  score,  a  part  so  indicated  may  be  omitted  without 
affecting  the  musical  completeness  of  the  composition. 

Ad  longam  (Lat.),  in  ancient  church  music,  the 
term  applied  to  music  written  entirely  in  equal  notes. 

Adlung  (Adelung),  Jakob,  German  organist,  the- 
orist and  teacher,  bora  near  Erfurt,  Jan.  14,  1699 ;  died 
Erfurt,  July  5,  1762.  He  became  town  organist  in 
1728  and  professor  in  the  gymnasium  in  1741.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  teacher  of  the  clavichord,  and  actually 
built  several  instruments  with  his  own  hands.  He 
also  wrote  three  theoretical  works  on  music. 

Admont,  Engelbert  von,  see  Engelbert  von  Ad- 
mont. 

Adolfati,  Andrea,  Italian  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Venice,  1711 ;  died  Genoa,  about  1760.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Galuppi ;  his  works  include  both  church  music 
and  operas,  four  of  which  were  produced  with  great 
success. 

Adolf  Brodsky  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string-quartet,  established  by  Adolf  Brodsky  at  Man- 


Chester  in  1895.  The  original  personnel  included  Adolf 
Brodsky,  first  violin;  Helen  Rawdon  Briggs,  second 
violin;  Simon  Spellman,  viola;  Carl  Fuchs,  violoncello. 
This  original  combination  remained  intact  for  twenty 
years;  during  this  period  the  quartet  became  world- 
famous  for  their  interpretations  of  both  classical  and 
modern  works. 

Adolfi,  Franz,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Chemnitz,  July  15,  1876;  died  Sept.  18, 
1934.  He  was  an  opera-conductor  for  many  years  in 
Zwickau,  and  composed  both  grand  operas  and  light 
operettas. 

Adolph  Frederic,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  born  Lon- 
don, Feb.  25,  1774;  died  there,  1847.  He  was  tne 
youngest  son  of  George  III,  and  was  an  excellent 
violinist  as  well  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  great 
Viotti. 

Adovrandini,  Giuseppe,  see  Aldrovandini,  Giuseppe. 

Adrastos,  Greek  itinerant  philosopher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Philippi,  Macedonia,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  B.C.  ;  a  pupil  of  Aristotle.  He 
wrote  an  important  treatise  on  musical  science  dealing 
with  the  phenomenon  of  sympathetic  vibrations.  For 
years  the  manuscript  was  believed  to  have  been  lost, 
but  a  beautifully  transcribed  copy  was  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  King  of  Naples  in  1788. 

Adriaensen  (Hadrianus),  Emanuel,  i6th  century 
Dutch  lutenist.  In  1584  he  published  a  volume  of  songs 
and  dances  for  two  and  four  lutes,  and  in  1592  another 
volume  of  lute  transcriptions  from  the  works  of  Or- 
lando di  Lasso,  Cyprian  di  Rore  and  other  contempo- 
rary composers. 

Adriani  (Adrianus),  Francesco,  Italian  composer, 
born  Santo  Severino,  Ancona,  about  1539;  died  Aug. 
J6,  IS75-  He  was  chapel  master  at  St.  John  Lateran, 
Rome,  about  1573,  and  composed  three  books  of  mad- 
rigals. 

Adriano  di  Bologna,  see  Banchleri. 

Adrien  1'Aine,  see  Andrien,  Martin  Joseph. 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  lyric  drama  in  four  acts, 
libretto  by  Scribe  and  Legoure,  music  by  Francesco 
Cilea,  first  produced  in  1902  at  Milan.  The  story  is :  A 
performance  is  about  to  take  place  at  a  theatre  in  Paris 
in  which  two  famous  actresses  are  to  appear,  Mile. 
Duclos  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  The  latter  loves 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  to  whom  she  has  just  given  a  bunch 
of  violets  before  the  play  begins.  The  Prince  de 
Bouillon  and  the  Abbe  de  Chazeuil  have  already  arrived. 
The  Princess  de  Bouillon  is  also  in  love  with  Maurice, 
and  she  has  persuaded  Mile.  Duclos  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  her  with  him  at  Mile.  Duclos'  villa.  The 
note,  which  is  intercepted  by  the  Prince,  appears  to 
make  an  appointment  for  Mile.  Duclos  herself  and 
the  Princess  with  Maurice,  and  the  Prince  is  furious. 
He  reseals  the  letter  and  sends  it  to  Maurice,  and  at 
the  same  time  plots  with  the  Abbe  to  trap  the  faithless 
Duclos.  Maurice  sends  a  message  to  Adrienne,  post- 
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poning  his  appointment  with  her,  and  she  accepts  the 
Prince's  invitation  to  supper,  expecting  that  Maurice 
will  be  there.  The  Princess  awaits  Maurice  at  the  villa ; 
when  he  appears  she  notices  the  violets  given  him  by 
Adrienne  and  immediately  departs  in  a  jealous  rage. 
Later  the  Prince  and  Abbe  appear,  and  shortly  after 
Adrienne,  who  greets  her  lover  joyfully.  The  Abbe 
tells  Adrienne  she  is  at  the  villa  of  Mile.  Duclos,  and 
she  thinks  Maurice's  appointment  was  with  the  actress. 
Maurice  denies  it,  and  asks  Adrienne  to  aid  in  securing 
the  escape  of  the  fair  unknown.  After  many  adven- 
tures and  much  intrigue  Adrienne  determines  to  leave 
the  stage.  The  faded  bunch  of  violets,  poisoned  by 
the  Princess,  are  sent  to  her.  Maurice  appears  and  asks 
Adrienne  to  marry  him,  but  the  poison  is  already  begin- 
ning to  work.  Soon  she  no  longer  recognizes  her 
lover;  restoratives  are  tried  without  avail,  and  Adri- 
enne falls  back  dead. 

Adriensen,  E.,  i6th  century  Belgian  lute  player 
who  lived  in  Antwerp. 

Adson,  John,  early  I7th  century  English  composer 
and  teacher  who  was  a  member  of  the  King's  music 
under  Charles  L 

A  due  (It.),  in  two  parts,  also  written  "a  2." 

Adufe-,  an  Arabian  tambourine. 

Adventures  in  a  Perambulator,  suite  for  orchestra 
composed  by  John  Alden  Carpenter,  composed  in  1914, 
and  first  performed  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Frederick  Stock  on  March  19,  1915.  The 
suite  is  designed  to  convey  a  child's  impressions  of  a 
ride  in  a  perambulator  around  Chicago;  six  separate 
movements  are  required  to  register  his  reactions  to 
the  perambulator  itself,  a  policeman,  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
Lake  Michigan,  some  dogs  and  his  own  day-dreams. 

Aegidius  (Zamorensis),  Johannes,  late  I3th  cen- 
tury Spanish  monk  of  Zamora,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  music. 

Aegidius  de  Murino  (Morino),  early  I5th  century 
musicologist,  author  of  a  treatise,  cantus  menswrabilis, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Aegidus  (Egidio),  17th  century  Italian  composer, 
instrumentalist  and  priest  at  the  Ducal  Chapel  at  Milan. 

Aelianus,  Claudius,  Roman  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, about  223  A.D.  He  treats  of  early  Greek  mu- 
sicians and  musical  instruments  in  his  Variae  Historiae 
libri  XIV  of  which  there  are  both  English  and  Ger- 
man translations. 

Aelodicon,  an  organ  stop  of  16  ft.  pitch  with  free 
reed  pipes,  now  obsolete.  Under  the  name  Alodicon, 
it  was  placed  by  Walcher  on  the  second  manual  of  the 
organ  in  the  Riga  Cathedral. 

Aelred  '(Ailred,  Ethelred),  Saint,  English  theo- 
logian and  historian,  born  Hexham,  1109;  died 
Rievaulx,  Yorks,  Jan.  12,  1166;  he  wrote  a  treatise 
dealing  with  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  musical 
services  of  the  church. 


Aelsters,  Georges  Jacques,  Flemish  carillonneur 
(bell-ringer)  born  Ghent,  1770;  died  there,  April  n, 
1849.  For  over  fifty  years  he  was  musical  director 
and  carillonneur  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Ghent. 
He  came  from  a  musical  family,  and  much  of  his 
church  music  is  still  performed  in  Flanders. 

Aelyau,  an  Eskimo  drum  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
oval,  frequently  having  a  cord,  with  tiny  pieces  of  quill 
attached,  drawn  across  the  heads. 

Aengstlich  (Ger.),  fearfully,  an  expression  used  by 
Beethoven  in  his  Missa  Solemnis. 

Aeolian  attachment,  a  set  of  harmonium  reeds,  op- 
erated by  a  pedal,  which  is  placed  in  a  piano  to  re- 
inforce and  sustain  the  vibration  of  the  tones. 

Aeolian  Company,  The,  founded  in  1878  for  the 
manufacture  of  reed  organs  on  I4th  Street,  New  York 
City.  It  moved  in  1891  to  23rd  Street,  and  in  1912 
to  the  Aeolian  Building  on  West  42nd  Street,  where 
for  several  years  the  Aeolian  Concert  Hall  was  the 
main  recital  and  chamber  music  center  of  the  city. 
In  1926  it  again  moved  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  54th 
Street,  and  in  1938  to  West  57th  Street.  The  Aeolian 
Company  has  long  been  famed  for  their  organs  and 
for  the  Duo-Art  reproducing  piano. 

Aeolian  Hall  (New  York),  a  concert  hall  well- 
known  during  the  early  part  of  -the  twentieth  century, 
located  in  New  York  City  on  Forty-second  Street  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.  It  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  fourteen  hundred,  and  was  equipped  with  a 
large  pipe  organ;  some  of  the  finest  European  and 
American  artists  gave  the  same  kind  of  recitals  there 
which  at  the  present  time  are  held  in  Town  Hall.  With 
the  demolition  of  the  building,  the  Aeolian  Company 
moved  first  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
and  in  1938  to  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  where  it  has 
only  an  intimate  recital  hall  for  a  very  small  audience. 

Aeolian  Hall  (London,  England),  was  opened  on 
Jan.  19,  1904,  with  a  recital  by  the  Orchestrele  Com- 
pany. The  building  had  been  entirely  remodelled  and 
eventually  an  organ  was  built.  The  seating  capacity  is 
about  500  and  the  acoustical  properties  are  excellent. 
It  is  in  popular  demand  for  vocal  and  instrumental  re- 
citals as  well  as  chamber  music  and  chamber  orchestra 
concerts. 

Aeolian  harp  or  lyre,  a  musical  instrument  named 
after  Aeolus,  Greek  god  of  the  wind,  consisting  of  a 
narrow,  oblong  box  made  of  wood,  with  gut  strings 
stretched  across  bridges  placed  at  either  end.  It  is  set 
at  an  open  window  through  which  air  passes  readily, 
and  touches  the  strings,  more  slack  than  taut,  to  pro- 
duce different  sounds  according  to  its  intensity.  The 
sounds  vary  from  delicate  pianissimo  to  vigorous  forte, 
and  the  strings  are  tuned  as  exactly  as  possible.  The 
dimensions  of  the  harp  are  three  feet  long,  five  inches 
broad  and  three  inches  deep. 

Aeolian  Harp  Etude,  the  'fanciful  title  affixed  to 
the  Etude  Op.  25,  No.  i  by  Frederick  Chopin,  who  ex- 
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plained  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  executed 
as  follows :  "Imagine  a  little  shepherd  who  takes  refuge 
in  a  peaceful  grotto  from  an  approaching  storm.  In  the 
distance  rushes  the  wind  and  the  rain  while  the  shep- 
herd gently  plays  a  melody  on  his  flute."  Robert 
Schumann  "once  "said  of  this  etude:  "Imagine  that  an 
Aeolian  harp  possessed  all  the  scales,  and  that  an 
artist's  hand  struck  these." 

Aeolian  Mode,  the  ancient  Greek  name  for  the 
modal  scale  of  A  to  A,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  a  minor  scale  without  sharping  the  seventh. 
It  was  known  as  the  Hypodorian  in  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tical modes. 

Aeolian  Organ,  an  American  style  of  reed  organ 
perfected  in  1883.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
either  playing  from  the  keyboard  as  in  an  ordinary 
organ,  or  rendering  the  music  mechanically  from  music 
rolls,  or  the  simultaneous  use  of  both  methods.  When 
the  mechanical  player  is  used,  its  tempo  may  be  con- 
trolled by  a  special  stop,  and  its  expression  by  the  pedal 
motions,  by  the  registration  and  by  the  two  knee 
swells.  The  Aeolian's  keyboard  has  a  six  octave  range, 
and  the  larger  models  have  ten  speaking  stops  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Tremolo. 

Aeolian  piano  f  Ger.  Aeolsklavier),  a  keyboard  in- 
strument invented  by  Schortmann  of  Buttelstedt  in  the 
early  part  of  the  igth  century.  Its  construction  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Physharmonica  in  which  the  tone 
producing  parts  were  steel  bars,  while  those  of  the 
Aeolsklavier  were  of  wood. 

Aeolian  Players,  contemporary  English  piano  quar- 
tet, founded  1925.  The  original  members  were  Gordon 
Bryan,  piano;  Joseph  Slater,  flute;  Antonio  Brosa, 
violin ;  Rebecca  Clarke,  viola.  They  have  given  many 
unusual  chamber  works,  including  first  performances 
in  England  of  compositions  by  Friedrich  Bach,  Henri 
Marteau  and  Arthur  Honegger,  in  which  the  flute  has 
an  important  part. 

Aeolina,  name  given  the  mouth  harmonica  from 
1825  to  1830,  due  to  its  similarity  to  the  tone  of  the 
Aeolian  harp. 

Aeoline,  an  extremely  soft-toned  organ-stop,  con- 
sisting either  of  labial  or  lingual  pipes  of  small  size 
and  narrow  bore.  Its  name  comes  from  its  supposed 
suggestion  of  the  tone  of  the  Aeolian  harp.  In  the 
case  of  the  older  builders  it  was  a  free  reed  stop  of  8  ft. 
pitch.  Walcher's  organ  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ham- 
burg, was  provided  with  an  Aeoline  made  of  labial  tin 
pipes,  except  for  the  lower  octave,  which  was  made  of 
wood.  The  stop  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  organs  of 
the  old  builders  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  was 
considered  then,  as  today,  the  most  delicate  of  the 
string-toned  stops.  The  extreme  softness  of  the 
Aeoline  naturally  limits  its  use,  but  it  is  very  effective 
in  combination  with  other  delicate  stops  such  as  the 
Flauto  d'Amore,  or  even  with  stronger  stops,  provided 
the  difference  in  timbre  is  such  that  the  ethereal  quality 


of  the  Aeoline  is  not  entirely  absorbed.  It  may  fre- 
quently be  used  with  the  Voix  Celeste,  which  indeed  is 
probably  most  often  the  case.  Other  useful  companion 
stops  for  the  Aeoline  are  the  Melodia  and  Harmonica, 
if  these  are  not  too  loudly  voiced  to  be  tonally  affected 
by  the  subdued  quality  of  the  more  delicate  stop. 

Aeolodion  (Aeolodicon),  a  keyed  instrument,  simi- 
lar to  the  harmonium.  It  had  a  compass  of  six  octaves ; 
the  tones  were  produced  from  steel  springs,  and  resem- 
bled those  of  a  harmonium.  It  was  invented  by  J.  T. 
Eschenbach  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1800;  later  ^  it 
was  improved  upon,  but  finally  the  harmonium  took  its 
place.  One  modification  or  improvement  on  it  was  the 
Aeolsklavier,  in  which  wood  was  used  instead  of  metal, 
causing  a  sweeter  tone. 

Aeolomelodion,  a  keyed  wind  instrument,  also 
known  as  the  Charaleon,  similar  to  the  harmonium  and 
invented  by  Brunner  in  1825.  Its  brass  tubes  were 
attached  to  reeds  similar  to  the  reed  stops  of  an  organ. 
Aeolopantalon,  a  combination  of  an  Aeolomelodicon 
with  a  pianoforte,  invented  in  Warsaw  by  Dlugosz 
about  1830. 

Aeolsklavier,  see  Aeolian  piano;  also  Aeolodion. 
Aequalprinzipal   (Ger.),  a  term  used  by  German 
organ-builders  to  designate  the  principal  manual  unison 
stop.     The  older  builders  used  the  term  Aequal  or 
Aqiial  allein. 

Aerophar,  an  invention  of  Bernard  Samuels  designed 
to  assist  a  wind  instrument  musician  in  sustaining  his 
notes  indefinitely.  A  bellows  worked  by  one  foot  is 
attached  to  a  rubber  tube  which  ends  in  a  small  metal 
reed  fixed  near  the  mouthpiece  of  any  wind  instrument, 
the  player's  air  being  stopped  from  entering  the  bellows 
by  a  petcock  placed  in  the  tubing.  It  was  first  used 
in  Richard  Strauss's  Festival  Prelude  in  1913,  and  in 
his  Alpine  Symphony. 

Aerts,  Egidius  (Egide),  Dutch  flutist  and  composer, 
born  near  Antwerp,  Mar.  i,  1822;  died  Brussels,  June 
9,  1853.  He  studied  under  Lahon  and  Fetis,  later  be- 
coming professor  of  the  flute  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory. He  composed  symphonies,  overtures  and  con- 
certos. 

Aerts,  Felix,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Saint  Trond,  May  4,  1827;  died  Nivelles,  1888.  He 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and  wrote  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music,  as  well  as  text-books  on 
musical  subjects. 

Aerts,  Rene,  Belgian  violin  maker,  born  Brussels, 
1883.  He  studied  at  Mirecourt,  and  worked  at  Lon- 
don and  Markneukirchen  before  settling  at  Brussels, 
where  he  made  fine  instruments  based  on  the  Stradi- 
varius  pattern.  His  son  also  became  a  fine  violin 
maker,  at  one  time  winning  second  prize  at  the  Brussels 
Tone  Competition. 

Aertsens     (Aertssens),    Hendrik,    i^th    century 
Dutch  writer  on  church  music. 
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Aeschbacher,  Karl,  Swiss  composer,  born  Eggiwil, 
Mar.  31,  1886.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory, and  then  became  a  teacher  at  the  Canton-school 
at  Appenzell.  His  compositions  include  male  choruses, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Aeschbacher,  Kurt,  German  composer  who  wrote  a 
trio  in  D  major  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello  mentioned 
in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music. 

Aesthetics,  the  search  on  a  scientific  basis,  through 
the  study  and  comparison  of  the  fine  arts,  for  an  expla- 
nation and  understanding  of  beauty.  The  study  of  the 
aesthetics  of  music  strives  to  analyze  the  appreciation 
of  tone  color,  and  its  psychological  effect  upon  the  lis- 
tener. It  also  considers  those  problems  of  music  that 
deal  with  a  composition's  message  or  meaning,  its  power 
to  evoke  any  change  of  emotion  or  thought  in  the  lis- 
tener, its  ability  to  suggest  its  designed  program,  which 
may  be  either  dramatic  or  fanciful. 

Aetherophone,  a  type  of  electrophonic  instrument 
invented  by  Leon  Theremin,  a  Russian  scientist. 

Aeuia,  an  abbreviation  of  Alleluia,  formed  by  omit- 
ting the  consonants ;  it  is  used  frequently  in  mediaeval 
music. 

Afanassiev,  Nikolai  Jakowlevitsch,  Russian  violin- 
ist and  composer  born  Tobolsk  (Siberia),  1821;  died 
Petrograd,  June  3,  1898.  A  pupil  of  his  father,  his 
compositions  include  symphonies,  chamber  music,  violin 
pieces,  four  operas,  oratorios  and  a  prize  cantata  Peter 
the  Great's  Feast. 

Affabile  (It.),  gently,  pleasing,  sweetly. 

Afferni,  Ugo,  Italian  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Florence,  Jan.  i,  1871.  He  studied  under 
Hans  von  Biilow  at  Frankfort,  and  under  Reinecke 
and  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig.  In  1897  he  became  director 
of  the  Verein  de  musikfreunde  at  Liibeck,  and  in  1905 
conductor  of  the  Kurkapelle  at  Wiesbaden.  His  com- 
positions are  chiefly  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Affetuoso  (It.),  expressively,  tenderly. 

Affilard,  Michel  T,  French  teacher  and  tenor  singer, 
appointed  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  1679  and  Chapelle 
du  Roi  in  1696.  He  wrote  a  work  on  sight-singing 
in  which  the  time  of  the  airs  was  regulated  by  a 
pendulum  as  a  precursor  of  the  metronome.  It  was 
very  popular  for  a  long  period,  and  passed  through 
seven  editions. 

Affinity,  a  related  connection,  such  as  that  between 
the  keys  of  C  and  G. 

Afflizione,  con  (It.),  mournfully,  sadly. 

Affrettando  (It.),  hurrying,  hurried,  hastened. 

Afonsky,  Nicolas,  Russian  conductor,  born  Kieff, 
1894;  he  has  appeared  as  a  choral  director  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad. 

Afranio,  i6th  century  Italian  priest  at  Ferrara,  born 
in  Pavia.  He  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  bassoon; 
a  wind  instrument  of  his  called  the  phagotus  is  men- 
tioned and  illustrated  in  wood-cuts  of  the  period. 


While  this  claim  is  widely  admitted,  there  is  little  real 
resemblance  between  the  two  instruments,  except  that 
the  tube  doubles  back  upon  itself  in  both  instruments. 
Africaine,  L',  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by 
Eugene  Scribe,  music  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Paris  Opera,  Apr.  28,  1865.  The  story  is : 
Inez,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  mourns  for  her 
lover,  Vasco  da  Gama.  Believing  he  has  perished  at 
sea,  she  consents  to  her  father's  plan  for  a  loveless 
marriage  with  Don  Pedro,  President  of  the  Council. 
Suddenly  Vasco  da  Gama  appears  before  the  Council 
and  brings  two  slaves,  Selika  and  Nelusko,  to  support 
his  claim  of  discovering  new  lands.  In  order  to  carry 
out  his  own  plans  for  an  exploring  expedition,  Don 
Pedro  has  the  three  cast  into  a  dungeon.  In  prison 
Selika  falls  in  love  with  her  master,  while  she  in  turn 
is  loved  by  Nelusko.  Inez,  discovering  that  Vasco  is 
safe  but  in  prison,  agrees  to  marry  Don  Pedro  if  he 
will  bring  about  Vasco's  release.  She  obtains  the  par- 
don, brings  it  to  the  prison  and,  although  she  finds 
Vasco  in  the  arms  of  Selika,  is  convinced  that  he  is  still 
true  to  her.  Meanwhile  Don  Pedro  acquires  the  maps 
and  papers  of  Vasco,  as  well  as  Selika  and  Nelusko; 
the  latter  becomes  steersman  for  the  expedition,  and 
plots  the  destruction  of  the  ship.  Suddenly,  at  sea  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm,  Vasco  appears  in  another  ship  and 
warns  Don  Pedro  of  the  impending  danger.  He  is 
seized  and  threatened  with  ^execution.  During  the 
quarrel  the  vessel  strikes  a  reef  and  is  boarded  by 
Indians,  native  countrymen  of  Nelusko.  All  on  board 
are  threatened  with  massacre;  Don  Pedro  and  many 
others  are  killed.  Some,  including  Inez  and  Vasco,  are 
made  prisoners.  Since  it  is  the  island  of  which  Selika  is 
the  long-lost  queen,  Vasco's  life  is  saved  when  she 
claims  him  as  her  husband,  and  they  are  wed  by  native 
rites.  Selika,  convinced  that  Inez  and  Vasco  are  meant 
for  each  other,  soon  helps  them  to  escape  and  sail  for 
Spain.  While  the  ship  fades  into  the  distance,  she  finds 
rest  in  the  deadly  perfume  of  the  manzanillo  tree, 
followed  into  eternal  sleep  by  the  ever  faithful  Nelusko. 

African  Music,  music  characterized  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  the  pentatonic  scale  and  complicated  rhythmical 
structures  unfamiliar  in  Occidental  music.  There  are 
a  few  distinctive  musical  instruments,  including  a 
small  harp,  a  primitive  kind  of  xylophone  and  various 
types  of  drums.  Unfortunately  several  exhaustive  . 
works  in  German  and  French  on  African  music  have 
riot  as  yet  been  translated,  including  those  of  Tiersot, 
Anckermann  and  von  Hornbostel. 

Afromjejeu,  Alexei  M.,  Russian  guitar  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Tjumenj,  Government  of  Tobolsk,  Feb. 
8,  1868.  He  has  composed  fantasias  and  studies  for 
the  guitar. 

Afternoon  of  a  Faun,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Claude 
Debussy,  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  National 
Society  of  Music,  Paris,  on  Dec.  23,  1894.  Its  com- 
plete French  title  is  Prelude  a  Vapr&s-midi  d'un  faune, 
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and  the  work  was  suggested  by  a  poem,  somewhat  ob- 
scure in  its  meaning,  from  the  pen  of  Stephanie  Mal- 
larme.  The  poem  relates  the  story  of  a  faun  awakening 
in  a  forest,  still  drowsy  under  the  influence  of  the 
warm  sun.  He  tries  to  determine  whether  the  white 
figures  of  nymphs  flitting  through  the  shadows  of  the 
wood  are  real,  but  at  last  abandons  his  mental  efforts, 
curls  himself  up  and  returns  to  his  interrupted  slum- 
bers. The  principal  theme,  given  out  in  the  opening 
measures,  is  assigned  to  the  flute ;  the  wood-wind  and 
horns,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dominate  throughout. 

After-note,  an  unaccented  appoggiatura. 

Afzelius,  Arvid  August,  Swedish  writer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Hornborga,  May  6,  1785 ;  died  Enkoping, 
Sept.  25,  1871.  Editor,  with  E.  G.  Geijer,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Swedish  national  melodies. 

Agatea,  P.  Mario,  I7th  century  Italian  monk,  born 
at  Baini.  He  was  musical  director  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Modena,  and  composed  cantatas,  ariettas  and  motets; 
an  early  use  of  the  violoncello  is  made  in  one  of  his 
ariettas. 

Agazzari,  Agostino,  Italian  church  composer,  born 
Siena,  Dec.  2,  1578;  died  there,  April  10,  1640. 
Although  of  noble  birth,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Matthias  as  a  professional  musician,  later  be- 
coming choirmaster  at  the  German  College  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Apollinaris.  He  wrote  much  church 
music  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  users  of  figured  bass. 

Agazzi,  Gaetano,  Italian  violoncello  virtuoso  and 
composer  in  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century.  He 
composed  sonatas  for  violoncello  and  bass  which  make 
considerable  demand  upon  the  technical  ability  of  the 
performers. 

Agelaos  of  Tegea,  reputed  to  be  the  first  cithara 
virtuoso,  playing  the  instrument  without  accompanying 
a  singer.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  won  first  prize  in 
the  Pythian  games  of  559  B.C.  for  playing  on  stringed 
instruments. 

Agende  (Ger.;  Lat.  agenda),  breviary,  especially 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  containing  the 
prayers,  responses,  collects,  etc.,  employed  in  religious 
services. 

Agevole  (It.),  easy,  light 

Aggere,  Antonius,  i6th  century  writer  of  treatises 
on  music. 

Agghazy,  Carolus,  Hungarian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Budapest,  Oct.  30,  1855.  After  study  with 
Bruckner,  Volkmann  and  Liszt,  he  gave  many  concert 
recitals,  and  finally  settled  in  Budapest  as  a  teacher  and 
composer  of  excellent  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Aggintorio,  Rocco,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
1810;  death  date  unknown;  composer  of  an  opera  and 
numerous  piano  works. 

Agilite  (Fr.),  agility,  sprightliness,  vivacity. 

Agincourt  (Dagincour),  Frangois  d',  French  or- 
ganist, born  Rouen,  1714;  died  Paris,  June  18,  1758. 
Some  clavecin  pieces  bearing  his  name,  now  in  the 


'  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  are  declared  by 
Fetis  to  have  been  composed  by  Jacques  Andre  d' Agin- 
court (Dagincour). 

Agincourt  (Dagincour),  Jacques  Andre  d',  French 
organist,  and  teacher  of  the  clavecin,  born  Rouen,  1684; 
died  there,  about  1757.  Fetis  claims  that  he  is  the  com- 
poser of  some  clavecin  pieces,  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  which  others  claim  are  the  work 
of  Francois  d' Agincourt. 

Agincourt,  Perrin  d',  see  D' Agincourt,  Perrin. 

Agitato  (It),  agitated,  hurried. 

Agnel,  E.,  French  composer,  mentioned  in  Cobbett's 
Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as  the  writer 
of  Pastorale  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  other 
chamber  music. 

Agnelli,  Salvatore,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Palermo,  1817;  died  Paris,  1874.  A  student  of  Doni- 
zetti and  Zingarelli,  he  wrote  several  operas  and  ballets 
as  well  as  some  church  music. 

Agnesi,  Luigi  (real  name  Louis  Ferdinand  Leo- 
pold Agniez),  Belgian  composer  and  operatic  bass 
singer,  born  Namur,  July  17,  1833 ;  died  London,  Feb. 
2,  1875.  He  was  also  an  opera  conductor  in  Brussels, 
where  he  composed  several  operas  and  many  songs. 

Agnesi,  Maria  Theresa,  Italian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Milan,  1724;  died  about  1780.  She  was  a 
remarkable  pianist  in  her  day,  and  composed  five  operas, 
several  piano  concertos  and  sonatas  still  favorably  re- 
garded in  Germany. 

Agnew,  Roy  E.,  Australian  composer,  born  Syd- 
ney, 1894.  His  works  include  a  Poem  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  several  piano  sonatas  and  descriptive  pieces 
such  as  Poema  tragico  and  Dance  of  the  Wild  Men. 

Agniez,  Emil,  German  composer,  mentioned  in  Cob- 
bett's Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music,  the  writer 
of  a  suite  in  waltz-form  for  piano  and  'cello. 

Agniez,  Luigi,  see  Agnesi,  Luigi. 

Agnus  Dei  (Lat),  the  closing  portion  of  the  Mass 
that  is  sung  by  the  choir  before  the  holding  of  com- 
munion by  the  priest  It  is  also  included  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church  of  England;  the  literal  meaning  is 
"Lamb  of  God." 

Agoge  (Gr.),  the  order  in  which  the  tones  of  a 
melody  succeed  each  other,  particularly  with  reference 
to  their  pitch. 

Agogics,  a  term  used  by  Hugo  Riemann  in  a  work 
Dyna<niik  mid  Agogik,  published  in  1884,  to  the  proc- 
ess and  results  obtained  from  modif ying  strict  time  for 
the  purpose  of  expression.  The  more  familiar  term  is 
tempo  rubato. 

Agon  (Gr.),  the  musical  tone  known  as  A  in  the 
modern  scale. 

Agosti,  i8th  century  Italian  composer,  several  of 
whose  comic  operas  were  highly  successful;  little  is 
known  of  his  career. 
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Agostini,  Lodovico,  Italian  priest  and  composer, 
born  Ferrara,  1534;  died  there  Sept.  20,  1590.  He 
became  chapelmaster  for  the  Duke  of  Este,  and  com- 
posed madrigals,  masses,  vespers  and  motets. 

Agostini,  Mezio,  Italian  composer,  born  Fano,  Aug. 
12,  1875.  Educated  at  the  Liceo  Rossini,  studying 
.under  his  father,  Vitale,  Pedrotti  and  Sambianchi.  Suc- 
ceeded Mascagni  at  the  Liceo  in  Pesaro,  and  Wolf- 
Ferrari  as  director  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto  in  Venice. 
He  has  written  several  operas,  some  chamber  music  and 
several  orchestral  works. 

Agostini,  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born  Vallerno, 
about  1575 ;  died  Rome,  1629.  He  studied  music  under 
Bernardino  Nanini,  and  then  became  organist  at  St. 
Maria  in  Trastevere  and  choirmaster  at  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  at  Damaso.  He  succeeded  Ugolini  in  a 
similar  office  at  the  Vatican.  His  compositions  were 
chiefly  sacred  in  character,  and  display  marvellous 
skill  in  contrapuntal  writing. 

Agostini,  Pietro  Simone,  Italian  composer,  born 
Rome,  about  1650;  music  master  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  operas  and  sacred  works. 

Agostmo,  Alfonso  d',  Italian  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Naples,  Sept.  5,  1883.  He  studied 
with  Dvorak  and  De  Nardis,  toured  in  South  America, 
established  his  own  music  school  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, and  has  composed  violin  pieces  and  studies. 

Agostino,  Corona,  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
of  sacred  music. 

Agraffe,  a  small  metal  support  for  the  string  in  the 
piano,  placed  between  the  bridge  and  the  pin  to  check 
the  vibration  of  the  string  at  that  particular  point. 

Agramonte,  Emilio,  Cuban  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Puerto  Principe,  1844;  death  date  not 
known.  He  studied  in  Europe,  and  was  famed  as  a 
teacher  not  only  in  his  native  country,  but  also  in  Spain 
and  New  York  His  compositions  were  chiefly  secular 
and  sacred  songs. 

Agrell,  Johann  Joachim,  Swedish  violinist,  harpsi- 
chordist and  composer,  born  Loth,  Feb.  I,  1701 ;  died 
Nuremberg,  Jan.  19,  1765.  He  was  court  violinist  at 
Kassel,  and  wrote  many  excellent  works  for  the  harpsi- 
chord. 

Agrements  (Fr.),  see  Ornaments. 

Agreneff,  Demetrius  Alexandrowitsch,  Slavic 
singer  and  choral  conductor,  born  1838 ;  died  Rustschuk, 
July,  1908.  He  studied  in  Italy  and  Paris,  later  touring 
Europe  and  America  as  the  director  of  a  fine  Russian 
choir. 

Agreves,  Ernest  d'  (E.  Van  Nieuwenhove)," Bel- 
gian composer,  born  Mar.  31,  1880. 

Agricola  (Ackermann),  Alexander,  German  com- 
poser, born  in  Holland,  about  1446;  died  Valladolid, 
Spain,  about  1506.  He  was  chorister  at  Milan  and 
Mantua  before  entering  the  service  of  Philip  I  of 
Burgundy,  and  composed  songs,  motets  and  masses. 


Agricola,  Benedetta  Emilia,  Italian  singer,  born 
at  Modena,  1722;  died  about  1780.  She  studied  under 
Porposa  and  Hasse,  and  was  considered  'one  of  the 
best  singers  of  her  time  in  both  opera  and  oratorio. 

Agricola,  Christian  Johannes,  German  composer 
and  singer  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  I7th  century. 

Agricola,  Georg  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born 
Thuringia,  Oct.  25,  1643;  ^ed  Gotha,  Feb.  20,  1676. 
He  wrote  numerous  hymns,  madrigals  and  sonatas  for 
stringed  instruments. 

Agricola,  Johann,  German  composer  and  teacher 
of  music,  born  Nuremberg,  1570;  died  about  1605. 
His  compositions  were  chiefly  motets. 

Agricola,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Dobitz  in  Saxony,  Jan.  4,  1720;  died 
Berlin,  Dec.  I,  1774.  He  studied  for  three  years  with 
J.  S.  Bach,  Graun  and  Hasse;  in  1759  he  became 
court-composer  and  director  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Berlin.  He  composed  operas  and  sacred  music,  today 
regarded  as  of  little  value. 

Agricola,  Martin  (real  name  Sore),  German  musi- 
cologist, born  Schwiebus  Jan.  6,  1486;  died  Magdeburg, 
June  10,  1556.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  musical 
instruments  of  his  time,  on  the  history  of  notation,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  the  old  tablature  for 
modern  notation. 

Agricola,  Paul,  I7th  century  German  composer  of 
church  and  chamber  music. 

Agricola,  Rudolph  (real  name  Hueasmann),  Ger- 
man organ  builder  and  philosopher,  born  Baffeln,  1442; 
died  Heidelberg,  Oct.  25,  1485.  He  was  consulted  in 
the  construction  of  the  famous  Groningen  organ,  which 
is  still  considered  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

Agricola,  Wolfgang  Christoph,  I7th  century  Ger- 
man composer  of  church  music. 

Agthe,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Sangerhausen,  1796;  died  Sonnenstein, 
Aug.  19,  1830. 

Agthe,  Karl  Christian,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hettsstadt,  June  6,  1762;  died  Ballenstedt, 
Nov.  27,  1797.  He  was  court  organist  to  the  Prince  of 
Bernburg;  his  compositions  include  six  operas,  three 
piano  sonatas  and  many  songs. 

Agthe,  Rosa,  see  Milde,  Rosalie. 

Agthe,  Wilhelm  Johann  Albrecht,  German  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Ballenstedt,  April  14,  1790;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  8,  1873.  He  composed  piano  music  of 
considerable  interest  in  his  day. 

Aguado  y  Garcia,  Dionisio,  Spanish  guitar  virtuoso 
and  composer,' born  Madrid,  Apr.  8,  1784;  died  there, 
Dec.  20,  1849.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  singer,  Garcia, 
and  wrote  a  method,  many  studies  and  solo  works  for 
the  guitar. 

Aguiar,  Alexandre  de,  Portuguese  lutenist  and  poet, 
born  Oporto.  He  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip 
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II  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  when  his  coach  fell  into  a 
stream  near  Talavera,  Dec.  12,  1605. 

Aguiari,  Lucrezia,  see  +1  git  jar:,  Lucrezia. 

Aguilar,  Emanuel  Abraham,  English  pianist  and 
composer  of  Spanish  descent,  born  London,  Aug.  23. 
1824;  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1904.  He  composed  two 
operas,  three  symphonies,  two  overtures  and  several 
pieces  of  chamber  music. 

Aguilar,  Signora  Giselli,  see  Giselli  Aguilar, 
Signora. 

Aguilar  Lute  Quartet,  an  unusual  organization  that 
has  presented  interesting  musical  novelties  in  many 
European  cities,  and  first  heard  in  America  in  1929. 
The  membership  consists  of  three  brothers  and  their 
sister,  the  quartet  having  been  given  their  native 
Spanish  family  name. 

Aguilera  de  Heredia,  Sebastiano,  Spanish  monk 
and  composer,  born  Huesca  about  1750;  he  became 
chapelmaster  at  the  cathedral  in  Saragossa  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i/th  century,  and  became  famous  for  his 
Magnificats. 

Aguillo,  Corradino  cT,  see  TfAgmllo,  Corradino. 

Aguirre,  Julian,  Argentine  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Buenos  Ayres,  1869;  died  there,  Aug.  14,  1924; 
a  pupil  of  Karl  Beck  and  Emilio  Arrieto  at  Royal 
Conservatory,  Madrid.  Later  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  piano  at  the  Buenos  Ayres  Conservator}-, 
and  was  a  founder-member  of  the  Music  Section  of  the 
Ateneo,  and  of  the  National  Committee  on  Fine  Arts. 
His  compositions,  chiefly  for  the  piano,  were  either 
purely  Argentinian,  or  in  the  style  of  the  French  school. 

Aguirre,  M.  L.,  contemporary  Peruvian  composer. 

Agujari,  Lucrezia,  Italian  singer,  born  Ferrara, 
1743;  died  Parma,  May  18,  1783.  Pupil  of  P.  Lam- 
bertini,  she  made  a  highly  successful  debut  in  Florence 
in  1764.  Mozart  told  a  friend  that  she  had  a  lovely 
and  flexible  voice  of  incredibly  high  range.  She  was 
always  announced  on  the  programs  and  in  newspapers 
as  La  Bastardina  or  Bastardella. 

Agus  (Henri),  Joseph,  French  composer  and  music- 
teacher,  born  1749;  died  Paris,  May  1798.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  solfeggio  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Henri  Agus  mentioned  by 
Fetis,  who  composed  string-trios,  duets,  glees,  catches 
and  six  concert  duets  for  two  violins. 

Agwel,  a  bottle-shaped  percussion  instrument  used 
in  Morocco. 

Ahl,  Georg,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Fellersleben,  July  7,  1878.  He  studied  with  Paul  Juon 
and  Max  Bruch  in  Berlin;  was  an  orchestra  conductor 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  composed  orchestral  and 
chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata  and  songs. 

Ahle,  Johann  Georg,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Muhlhausen,  June  1651 ;  died  there,  Dec.  2, 
1706.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Johann  Rudolf  Ahlei 
as  organist  and  was  made  poet  laureate  by  the  Em- 
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peror  Leopold  I.    His  works  include  a  method  of  mu- 
sical composition, 

Ahle,  Johann  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Muhlhausen,  Thuringia,  Dec.  24,  1625; 
died  July  8,  1673:  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen  and 
Erfurt,  was  organist  at  Muhlhausen ;  and  when  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Johann  Georg  Ahle,  became  burgo- 
master in  1661. 

Ahlefeldt,  Countess  of,  i8th  century  German  pian- 
ist and  composer.  Her  compositions  include  the  ballet, 
Telemach  und  Calypso,  published  in  1794. 

Ahlgrimm,  Hans,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  10,  1904;  member  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  orchestra.  He  has  written  an  essay  on 
the  violin  works  of  Pierre  Rode ;  also  compositions  for 
violin,  choruses  and  chamber  music  groups. 

Ahlstrom,  Jakob  Niklas,  Swedish  composer,  born 
Wisby,  June  5,  1805;  died  Stockholm,  May  14,  1857. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  incidental  music  to 
plays,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ahlstrom,  Johann  Alfred,  Swedish  composer,  born 
Stockholm,  Jan.  I,  1833;  died  there,  Mar.  26,  1910. 
He  composed  excellent  male  choruses. 

Ahlstrom,  Olaf,  Swedish  composer,  organist  and 
editor,  born  Stockholm,  Aug.  14,  1756;  died  there, 
Aug.  n,  1835.  He  was  organist  at  the  church  of  St. 
Jacob  in  Stockholm,  court  accompanist,  and  composer 
of  piano  sonatas,  cantatas  and  songs;  also  editor  of  a 
Swedish  magazine  devoted  to  musical  matters. 

Ahna,  Eleonore  de,  Austrian  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1838;  died  Berlin,  May  10,  1865; 
sister  of  Heinrich  Karl  Hermann  de  Ahna;  for  many 
years  she  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Opera. 

Ahna,  Heinrich  Karl  Hermann  de,  Austrian  vio- 
linist, born  Vienna,  June  22,  1835;  died  Berlin,  Nov. 
i,  1892.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mayseder  and  Mildner; 
after  appearing  in  concerts,  he  became  court-musician 
at  Gotha.  From  1851-59  he  served  in  the  Austrian 
army;  after  extensive  concert  tours  he  became  concert 
master  at  Berlin,  and  finally  second  violin  in  the  famous 
Joachim  Quartet. 

Ahner,  Bruno,  Saxon  violinist,  born  Dresden,  Aug. 
7,  1866.  He  studied  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  and 
has  since  been  connected  with  numerous  orchestras,  in- 
cluding those  at  the  Vienna  and  Munich  opera  houses. 

Ahrens,  Joseph,  German  organist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Sommersell,  Apr.  17,  1904;  his 
works  include  hymns  and  organ  compositions. 

Aibl,  Joseph,  German  music  publisher,  who  estab- 
lished a  publishing  house  at  Munich  in  1824.  Subse- 
quent heads  of  the  concern  were  Eduard  Spitzweg  and 
his  sons,  Eugen  and  Otto.  The  firm  is  now  known  as 
Universal  Edition  and  is  located  at  Leipzig. 

Aiblinger,  Johann  Kaspar,  German  composer,  born 
Wasserburg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  23,  1779;  died  Munich,  May 
6,  1867.  He  went  to  Italy  and  studied  eight  years  at 
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Vicenza,  later  settling  in  Venice.  He  was  recalled  to 
Germany  by  the  King,  but  returned  to  Bergamo  in 
1830,  and  made  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  classical 
music.  His  sacred  compositions,  including  masses  and 
requiems,  are  highly  regarded. 

Aich,  Arnt  von,  German  music  printer  at  Cologne, 
died  there,  1530.  About  1519,  he  published  the  now 
famous  volume  of  75  four-part  songs,  a  copy  of  which 
is  in  the  Basle  Library. 

Aich,  Gottfried,  I7th  century  German  priest  and 
composer  of  sacred  music  and  motets. 

Aichinger,  Gregor,  German  priest,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Ratisbon,  1564;  died  Augsburg,  Jan. 
21,  1628.  He  entered  the  service  of  Freiherr  Jacob 
Fugger  as  organist  at  Augsburg,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  composers  to  utilize  the  "basso  continue"  in  his 
sacred  works. 

Aide,  Hamilton,  Greek  composer,  poet  and  novel- 
ist, born  Paris,  1830;  died  1907.  His  most  famous 
song,  Danube  River,  was  a  popular  college  air  for 
many  years. 

Aida,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Antonio 
Ghislanzoni,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  produced  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  Dec.  24,  1871.  The  story  is :  Rhadames, 
captain  of  the  guard,  is  loved  by  Amneris,  daughter  of 
the  Egyptian  King,  but  he  loves  and  is  loved  by  the 
slave  Aida,  daughter  of  Amonasro,  King  of  Ethiopia. 
When  Rhadames  leads  his  army  to  victory  over  the 
Ethiopians,  Amneris  discovers  Aida's  love  for  Rha- 
dames by  intimating  that  he  is  dead;  in  revenge  she 
forces  Aida  to  stay  with  the  prisoners,  and  witness  her 
betrothal  to  the  unwilling  Rhadames.  Aida's  father, 
King  Amonasro,  is  among  the  captured ;  he  meets  Aida, 
and  forces  her  by  threats  of  disownment  to  cajole  Rha- 
dames into  telling  her  the  plan  of  attack  against  the 
Ethiopians.  Rhadames,  led  into  the  trap  by  Aida's 
promise  to  fly  with  him,  unwittingly  betrays  the  road  to 
battle;  he  is  overheard  by  Amneris  and  Ramphis,  the 
high  priest.  Condemned  to  be  buried  alive,  Rhadames 
is  mourning  for  Aida  as  they  seal  the  tomb ;  suddenly 
he  sees  her  beside  him,  having  stolen  in  secretly  to  share 
his  fate.  They  expire  in  each  other's  arms  as  the  priests 
of  the  temple  and  the  now  repentant  Amneris  chant 
above  them. 

Aiglon,  L*,  opera  by  Arthur  Honegger  and  Jacques 
Ibert,  based  on  Rostand's  drama,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1937.  It  was  an  immediate  suc- 
cess due  to  its  euphonious  and  conventional  style,  pur- 
posely employed  by  the  composers  as  a  relief  from  the 
cacophony  of  the  age.  It  is  said  that  the  collaboration 
of  the. two  leading  modernists  was  a  mere  accident. 
Both  had  refused  an  invitation  to  use  the  subject,  but 
upon  discussing  the  matter  with  each  other,  they  de- 
cided to  write  the  music  jointly. 

Aigner,  Engelbert,  Viennese  dramatic  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  23,  1798;  died  there,  1851.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Stadler  and  director  of  ballet  in  the 


court  theatre.    He  wrote  two  comic  operas,  a  cantata, 
and  several  highly  regarded  sacred  works. 

Aiguino,  Prater  Illuminate  Bresciano,  Italian  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  near  Brescia  about  1520;  the 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
Aimo,  see  Haym,  Nicolo  Francesco. 
Aimon,  Esprit,  French  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  1754;  died  1828. 

Aimon,  Pamphile  Leopold  Frangois,  French 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  near  Avignon,  Oct.  4, 
1779;  died  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1866.  He  wrote  seven  operas, 
much  chamber  music,  and  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Ainardus . . .  (Einhart ?) ,  nth  century  German 
priest  and  composer. 

Ainsworth,  Henry,  Dutch  theologian  and  editor  of 
sacred  music,  died  Amsterdam,  1622;  he  published  a 
collection  of  psalms  in  1612,  later  reprinted  in  America 
as  The  Book  of  Psalms. 

Aiolle,  Frangois  dell',  see  Lay oil 'e,  Frangois  de. 
Air,  a  melody  or  tune.  As  a  distinct  composition 
the  "air,"  old  English  spelling  ayre,  grew  from  a  vocal 
solo  (with  vocal  or  instrumental  accompaniment)  of 
Elizabethan  days  to  an  instrumental  composition  which 
eventually  found  its  way  into  the  instrumental  suite. 

Air  Column,  the  air  which,  contained  in  an  organ 
pipe  or  tube  of  a  wind  instrument,  produces  a  musical 
tone  when  set  in  vibration.  The  pitch  of  the  note  is 
dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  air  column. 

Air  for  the  G  String,  the  title  under  which  a  move- 
ment from  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  Suite  No.  3  for 
orchestra  is  generally  known  to  the  average  music  lover, 
probably  because  it  first  became  popular  through  an 
arrangement  for  violin  by  August  Wilhelmj.  Origi- 
nally scored  for  string  orchestra  by  Bach  in  the  key 
of  D  major,  it  is  now  played  frequently  by  the  string 
sections  of  symphony  orchestras  in  G  major,  with  the 
ist  and  2nd  violins  playing  the  melody  in  unison. 

Aird,  James,  a  Glasgow  music  publisher  who  died 
there  in  1795;  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
to  print  the  air  Yankee  Doodle,  which  appeared  in  one 
of  his  publications  in  1778. 

Aireton,  Edmund  (Edward),  English  instrument 
maker,  born  in  1727;  died  in  1807.  He  was  active  in 
London  as  a  skilful  imitator  of  violins  and  'cellos  by 
Amati. 

Aisberg,  J.,  late  igth  century  Russian  pianist  and 
composer.  His  Opus  13,  published  by  the  Russian  State 
Publications,  is  titled  Four  Piano  pieces;  Prelude,  Ara- 
beske,  Despair,  and  Tenderness. 

Aitken,  George  Benjamin  Johnston,  English  pian- 
ist, organist,  composer,  critic,  lecturer  and  choirmaster, 
born  London.  In  1895  he  won  the  Robert  Cocks  Prize 
for  piano  playing,  and  in  1930  he  was  giveta  an  hon- 
orary musical  degree  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  addition  to  arduous  duties  as  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  a  number  of  important  churches,  Aitken 
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has  done  considerable  composition  of  both  sacred  and 
secular  works. 

Aiuton,  an  i8th  century  keyboard  instrument  in 
which  the  sound  was  produced  by  steel  bars  (on  the 
order  of  tuning  forks)  that  were  struck  by  small  ham- 
mers. 

Aix-!a-Chapelle,  German  city.  It  is  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  Rhine  Province,  and  is  located  near  the 
Belgian  border.  Between  1793  and  1815  it  belonged 
to  France.  Musically  it  is  important  for  its  cathedral, 
opera  house,  two  orchestras  and  other  societies  in  charge 
of  the  municipal  musical  director.  It  also  has  several 
conservatories.  The  annual  Lower  Rhine  Festival  has 
been  held  there  since  1825,  as  well  as  at  Cologne  and 
Dusseldorf.  Ferdinand  Ries,  Franz  Wiillner,  Fritz 
Busch  and  Peter  Raabe  are  among  the  famous  musi- 
cians who  have  been  municipal  directors  there.  The 
conductors  of  the  Festivals  included  such  notables  as 
Ferdinand  Ries,  Louis  Spohr,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Franz 
Liszt,  and  Franz  Lachner,  and  Franz  Wullner.  In 
1921  the  Gesangverein  celebrated  its  centennial.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Louis  Brassin,  Leo  Blech,  and  Cesar 
Saerchinger. 

Ajolla,  Frangois  dell*,  see  Layotte,  Frangois  de. 

Ajoutez  (Fr.),  add,  a  term  found  in  French  organ 
music. 

Ajutantini,  Ferdinando,  see  Pontelibro,  Ferdinando. 

Akam,  an  African  plucked  stringed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  wambee;  a  description  of  the  latter  will 
be  found  in  this  volume. 

Akathistos,  Acathistos,  or  Acathistus  (Gr.),  name 
of  a  Byzantine  hymn  in  the  Greek  Church  written  in 
honor  of  the  Goddess  Mother  for  her  intervention  in 
freeing  Constantinople  from  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  hymn  text,  symbolizing  the  mystery  of 
the  prophecy  and  incarnation,  has  been  attributed  to 
Georg  Pisides  and  the  patriarch,  Sergios ;  it  was  prob- 
ably set  to  music  and  first  sung  in  626.  The  hymn, 
sung  while  standing,  is  performed  on  Saturday  of  the 
fifth  week  of  fasting. 

A  Kempis,  Fiorenzo,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
composer ;  his  works  include  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
viola  da  gaxnba  and  bass. 

A'Kempis,  Jean  Florent,  i/th  century  Belgian  or- 
ganist and  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Akerberg,  Carl  Emanuel  Erik,  Swedish  organist, 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Stockholm,  Jan.  19, 
1860.  He  was  cantor  of  the  German  Church  in  Stock- 
holm, organist  at  the  Synagogue,  director  of  several 
choral  societies  and  composer  of  fine  choral  and  or- 
chestral works. 

Akeroyde,  Samuel,  English  song-writer,  born  York- 
shire, after  1650.  Many  of  his  popular  compositions 
were  printed  in  song  collections  of  the  period. 

Akimenko,  Feodor  Stepanovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Kharkof,  Feb.  20,  1876;  pupil  of  Balakireff 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Among  important  posts  he  has 


held  are  the  directorship  of  the  Tiflis  Music  School,  and 
a  professorship  with  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety ;  later  he  became  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory.  His  compositions  comprise 
a  Lyric  Poem  and  an  overture  for  orchestra,  an  opera, 
a  Sonata  fantastiqtie  and  many  smaller  pieces  for  piano. 
Akimenko's  creative  style  shows  the  influence  of  Scria- 
bin,  and  his  favorite  mood  is  that  of  poetical  revery. 
Akkord  (Ger.),  chord. 

Akuta,  German  term  for  the  organ  stop  called  Acuta. 
Al  (It.),  in  the  style  of,  like. 

Al  (Zag-Sal),  Sumerian  cross-strung  harp,  bow 
shaped  and  made  of  wood,  dating  from  about  3000  B.C. 
They  are  large  in  size,  with  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
strings,  and  have  the  head  of  a  calf  carved  at  the  end 
of  the  sound  chest.  The  top  of  the  upright  arm  was 
sometimes  of  gold. 

A  la  (Fr.),  in  the  manner  or  style  of. 
A-La  (Su  A-La),  a  Sumerian  drum  of  large  size 
which  hung  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.     It  was 
from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  beaten  by  two 
men  either  with  sticks  or  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Ala,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Monza  about  1580,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two.  He  was  the  composer  of  canzonets,  madrigals, 
and  operas. 

Alabieff  (Aliabieff),  Alexander,  Russian  song- 
composer,  born  Moscow,  1787;  died  there,  1851.  He 
was  a  talented  amateur  who  composed  more  than  one 
hundred  songs  and  romances  of  the  pseudo-nationalist 
period  which  preceded  Glinka.  One  of  these  songs,  The 
Nightingale,  was  frequently  introduced  by  Viardot, 
Patti  and  Sembrich  into  the  "Singing-lesson"  scene  in 
The  Barber  of  Seville.  While  in  the  army  he  was  ex- 
iled, and  upon  his  return  settled  in  Moscow,  where  in 
collaboration  with  Verstovsky,  he  composed  music  for 
several  fairy  and  ballad-operas,  some  of  which  were 
quite  popular  in  his  day. 
Alain,  see  Groote,  Alianus  de. 
Alala,  a  Spanish  folksong  of  Galicia.  Its  verse, 
consisting  of  four  8-syllable  lines,  is  set  to  a  short 
melody  that  is  usually  repeated,  the  final  note  being 
held  a  long  time.  The  diatonic  melodies  are.  in  free 
rhythm,  and  often  ornate  in  character. 

Alaleona,  Domenico,  Italian  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Montegiorgio,  Nov.  16,  1881 ;  died  Dec. 
29,  1928.  Alaleona  studied  at  the  Saint  Cecilia 
Academy  Music  School  in  Rome,  where  in  later  years 
he  became  a  teacher.  As  a  composer  he  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  characteristically  national  and 
original  of  the  modern  Italian  school.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  songs  with  orchestra,  chamber 
music  and  symphonic  works. 
A  la  mesure  (Fr.),  in  time,  same  as  a  tempo. 
Alamire,  Petrus,  i6th  century  Italian  composer  of 
motets. 
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Alard,  Cesar,  Belgian  violoncellist,  born  Gosselies, 
1837;  death  date  not  known.  His  teacher  was  Adrien 
Servais  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory ;  later  he  became 
solo  'cellist  at  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts  in  Paris. 

Alard,  Jean  Delphin,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Bayonne,  Mar.  8,  1815;  died  Paris,  Feb.  22, 
1888.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Habeneck  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  later  became  professor  and  leader 
of  the  royal  orchestra.  From  the  age  of  16  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  performer  continued  to  increase  yearly,  and 
he  was  finally  considered  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  French  school  of  violin  playing  at  Paris.  He 
excelled  especially  in  the  interpretation  of  classic  Ger- 
man chamber  music.  He  was  also  an  instructor  of  great 
merit  and  numbered  Sarasate  among  his  pupils.  He 
wrote  a  violin  method  which  became  a  standard  work, 
and  numerous  elegantly  melodious  major  works  and 
salon  pieces  for  his  instrument,  besides  editing  many 
classical  violin  compositions. 

Alardus,  Lampertus,  Danish  writer  on  music,  born 
Crempe,  Holstein,  Jan.  27,  1602;  died  Meldorf,  May 
29,  1672. 

Alary,  Georges,  French  composer,  born  Aurillac, 
Nov.  28,  1850.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  with  Camille  Saint-Saens ;  his  compositions  include 
symphonies,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Alary,  Jules,  Italian  flutist  and  composer,  born  Man- 
tua, Mar.  16,  1814;  died  Paris,  Apr.  17,  1891.  His 
works  include  nine  operas  and  many  songs,  including 
the  popular  barcarolle  The  Lake  of  Como. 

Alaw,  Bardd,  see  Parry,  John. 

Alaw,  Owaim,  see  Owen,  John. 

Alay,  Mauro,  i8th  century  Italian  composer.  Six 
of  his  violin  concertos  are  now  preserved  in  the  New- 
man Flower  collection. 

Alayrac,  see  Dalayrac,  Nicolas. 

Alba,  Alonso  de,  I5th  century  Spanish  composer. 

Alban  (Albanus),  Matthius,  German  violin-maker, 
born  Kaltern,  1621 ;  died  Bozen,  1712.  He  studied  his 
craft  under  Jacob  Stainer,  and  the  instruments  he  made 
between  1702  and  1709  are  considered  almost  as  fine  in 
tone  as  those  of  the  Amati. 

Albanesi,  Carlo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Naples,  Oct.  22,  1856;  died  London,  Sept.  21,  1926. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  Luigi  Albanesi,  and  under 
Pinto  and  Falconi.  After  touring  Italy  and  France,  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  composed  piano  sonatas  as  well  as 
chamber  and  orchestral  music. 

Albanesi,  Luigi,  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Rome,  Mar.  3,  1821 ;  died  Naples,  Dec.  4,  1897. 
He  studied  under  Polidori  and  Lavigna,  and  wrote 
many  highly  regarded  piano  pieces. 

Albanesi,  Sebastiano,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Cremona  about  1735.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  Carlo  Bergonzi,  and 
made  excellent  instruments. 


Albaneze  (Albanese),  Italian  composer  and  male 
soprano,  born  Albano,  about  1729;  died  Paris,  about 
1800.  He  sang  at  the  "Concerts  Spirituels"  in  Paris 
every  season  for  ten  years,  and  edited  several  song 
collections. 

Albani,  Emma  (the  stage  name  of  Marie  Louise 
Cecile  Emma  Lajeunesse),  Canadian  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  Chambley,  near  Montreal,  Nov.  i,  1852; 
died  London,  Apr.  3,  1930.  She  was  trained  in  Mon- 
treal and  under  Duprez  in  Paris  and  Lamperti  in  Milan. 
Her  debut  was  made  at  Messina  in  1870,  but  her  great- 
est triumph  came  in  1896  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
when  she  sang  the  role  of  Isolde  with  Jean  de  Reszke 
as  Tristan.  She  was  also  an  oratorio  singer  of  distinc- 
tion, a  fine  pianist  and  an  expert  teacher  of  the  Lam- 
perti method  of  voice  culture. 

Albani,  Mathias,  Sr.  and  Mathias,  Jr.,  father  and 
son,  German  violin-makers  at  Bozen  in  the  Tyrol.  Al- 
bani, Sr.,  was  born  at  Bozen  in  1621,  and  died  there 
in  1673.  Mathias  Albani,  Jr.,  learned  the  art  of  fash- 
ioning violins  under  his  father,  and  then  worked  with 
the  Amatis  at  Cremona;  some  of  his  instruments  are 
considered  not  only  superior  to  his  father's,  but  also 
equal  to  genuine  Amatis. 

Albano,  Ippolito  d',  see  Biaggi,  Girolamo  Ales- 
sandro. 

Albano,  Marcello,  I7th  century  Italian  composer  of 
madrigals. 

Albanus,  see  Alban,  Matthias. 

Albeniz,  Isaac,  Spanish  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Camprodon,  Gerona,  May  29,  1860;  died  Cambo  les 
Bains,  Pyrenees,  May  18,  1909.  He  was  taught  to 
play  the  piano  as  a  child  by  one  of  his  sisters,  and  per- 
formed at  the  age  of  four  in  the  Romea  Theatre, 
Madrid.  At  six  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  placed 
under  the  tutelage  of  Marmontel;  after  nine  months' 
tuition  he  competed  for  admission  to  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. When  the  jury,  amazed  by  his  precocity, 
were  about  to  decide  favorably,  he  produced  a  ball  from 
his  pocket  and  roguishly  threw  it  point  blank  at  a  mir- 
ror, smashing  the  glass  to  pieces.  On  account  of  this 
playful  prank,  he  was  declared  "too  young"  for  ad- 
mission. This  incident  was  but  the  harbinger  of  other 
more  serious  and  disastrous  adventures  to  follow,  the 
unfailing  sign  of  the  restless  and  unconventional  spirit 
that  ever  shows  itself  in  his  works.  He  studied  with 
a  number  of  teachers  in  Spain,  with  Brassin  at  Brus- 
sels, with  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke  at  Leipzig,  but  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  with  each.  During  what 
may  be  called  the  first  period  of  his  life  as  a  com- 
poser, he  produced  over  two  hundred  works  for  the 
piano,  largely,  but  not  entirely,  of  a  light  character,  re- 
vealing a  distinct  individuality  and  a  flawless  sense  of 
aesthetic  fitness.  They  were  the  natural  and  spontane- 
ous output  of  his  exuberant  genius,  written  almost  with- 
out conscious  knowledge  of  composition. 

It  was  not  until  1890  that  he  studied  composition 
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intensively.  This  was  done  with  Vincent  d'lndy  and 
Paul  Lucas  in  Paris,  after  which  he  wrote  three  operas. 
Pepita  Jimenez,  Henry  Clifford,  and  Merlin,  the  orches- 
tral suite,  Catalonia;  and  the  great  piano  works  which 
have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  com- 
posers. 

In  addition  to  the  masters  previously  mentioned,  Al- 
beniz  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  personal  con- 
tact with  Rubinstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  tours 
of  Europe  and  America,  by  wholesome  counsel  and  ad- 
vice from  Liszt,  and  by  the  artistic  aims  of  Debussy, 
of  whose  work  he  was  a  great  admirer.  Others  who 
played  more  or  less  prominent  parts  in  the  unfolding  of 
his*  artistic  career  were  Count  Morphy,  the  Spanish 
musicologist,  his  faithful  adviser  and  protector  in  his 
childhood  and  youth ;  the  lady  whom  he  married ;  and 
Lord  Latymer,  the  poet,  his  Maecenas  and  collaborator. 
About  1880  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  in  Bar- 
celona, but  soon  moved  to  Madrid,  where  he  experi- 
mented further  along  the  same  lines.  But  teaching 
proved  to  be  uncongenial  to  him,  and  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  London  and  Paris. 

As  a  composer  he  continued  the  labors  of  Chopin 
and  Liszt  in  the  exploration  of  the  tonal  possibilities 
of  the  piano.  He  crystallized  the  artistic  significance 
of  Spanish  national  music,  endeavoring  to  suggest 
rather  than  to  imitate  in  his  piano  works  the  strum- 
ming of  the  guitar,  the  rattle  of  the  castanets  and  the 
shake  of  the  tambourine.  Like  other  promising  com- 
posers among  his  compatriots,  Albeniz  seems  to  have 
been  just  about  reaching  mature  development,  delayed 
by  unfortunate  circumstances,  when  he  died.  The  prin- 
cipal works  by  Albeniz  comprise  several  operas,  a  suite 
Iberia  orchestrated  by  Arbos,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred major  and  smaller  works  for  the  piano. 

Albeniz,  Pedro,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Logrono,  Apr.  14,  1795;  died  Madrid,  Apr.  12,  1855. 
From  the  age  of  13  he  was  organist  in  various  Spanish 
cities,  and  was  finally  appointed  professor  of  the  piano 
at  the  Conservatory  in  Madrid,  and  first  organist  at  the 
Capilla  Real ;  also  teacher  of  the  piano  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella II  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa,  as  well  as  holding 
many  high  posts  at  court.  He  introduced  the  modern 
style  of  piano  playing  into  Spain,  and  thus  influenced 
the  style  of  practically  all  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
pianists.  He  composed  seventy  piano  pieces,  and  wrote 
a  piano  method  which  was  used  at  the  Madrid  conserva- 
tory. 

Albeniz,  Pedro,  Spanish  monk  and  composer,  born 
Biscay,  about  1/55;  died  San  Sebastian,  1821.  His 
compositions  were  all  sacred  works. 

Albergati,  Count  Pirro  Capacelli,  Italian  composer, 
born  Carrati,  Sept.  20,  1663;  died  Bologna,  June  22, 
1735.  A  distinguished  amateur  composer  of  operas, 
oratorios  and  cantatas,  for  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I. 


Alberich,  a  character  in  Wagner's  "Ring  des  Nibel- 
ungen"  appearing  in  Das  Rheingold,  Siegfried  and 
Gotterddmmerung. 

Alberici,  Giacomo,  Italian  monk,  born  Sarnico  (  ?)  ; 
died  Rome,  1650;  writer  of  a  monograph  on  Venetian 
musicians  of  the  i6th  century. 

Alberici,  Pietro  Giuseppe,  early  i8th  century  Ital- 
ian composer,  born  Orvieto. 

Albert  (Albert!?),  i6th  century  Italian  violist, 
acclaimed  as  a  virtuoso  by  Guido  d'Arezzo. 

Albert,  Boubee,  French  composer  mentioned  by 
Cobbett  in  his  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as 
the  writer  of  two  trios,  one  of  which,  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Louise,  was  published  in  London. 

Albert,  Charles  Francis,  American  violin  maker, 
born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1842;  died  there,  1901.  He 
founded  his  business  in  his  native  city  in  1865,  and 
made  excellent  instruments  on  the  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  models. 

Albert,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  d',  French  music- 
master  and  dance  composer,  born  Menstetten,  near  Al- 
tona,  Hamburg,  Feb.  25,  1809;  died  London,  May  26, 
1886.  He  went  to  England  at  an  early  age  and  became 
ballet-master  at  Covent  Garden,  but  later  devoted  him- 
self to  the  teaching  of  dancing,  and  composing  dance 
tunes,  many  of  which  were  very  successful.  He  was  the 
father  of  Engene  d' Albert,  famous  pianist  and  com- 
poser (q.v.). 

Albert,  £mile,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Montpellier,  1823;  died  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  1865. 
He  wrote  an  operetta,  several  symphonies  and  some 
chamber  music. 

Albert,  Eugene  (Eugen)  Francis  Charles  d', 
Scottish  composer  and  pianist,  born  Glasgow,  Apr.  lo, 
1864;  died  Riga,  Mar.  3,  1932;  son  of  Charles  d' Albert, 
dancing-master  and  composer  of  dance-tunes.  Eugene's 
leaning  toward  music  made  itself  noticeable  at  a  very 
early  age  and  he  was  carefully  instructed  by  his  father. 
In  1876  he  received  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  at  the 
National  Training  School,  London,  studying  piano  with 
Max  Pauer,  also  harmony  and  counterpoint  with 
Stainer,  Prout  and  Sullivan.  His  progress  in  piano 
playing  and  composition  was  both  rapid  and  brilliant, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  an  overture  performed  at  a 
student's  concert  in  St.  James's  Hall,  received  a  popular 
ovation.  His  performances  on  the  piano  were  so  re- 
markable at  this  time  that  he  was  engaged  for  several  of 
the  Popular  Concerts,  and  in  1881  he  played  Schu- 
mann's concerto  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Winning  the 
Mendelssohn  Scholarship  entitled  him  to  a  year's  study 
on  the  Continent,  and  through  Hans  Richter,  who  had 
been  much  impressed  in  London  with  his  talent  both 
as  a  player  and  a  composer,  he  also  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  played  the  first  movement  of  his  own  piano 
concerto  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  D' Albert 
became  a  pupil  of  Richter  in  Vienna,  studying  later  at 
Weimar  with  Liszt,  who  dubbed  him  "the  young 
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Tausig"  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  technical 
ability.  Thus  his  musical  life  became  associated  with 
the  German  school,  and  it  was  largely  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  German  classics  that  he  became  famous.  His 
first  operas  were  all  produced  in  Germany,  with  one 
exception,  Tiefland,  which  had  its  initial  performance 
in  Prague,  and  later  became  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
dramatic  works.  He  made  his  home  in  Vienna,  spend- 
ing the  summers  in  Italy.  In  1892  he  married  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist,  Teresa  Carreno,  from  whom  he  was 
divorced  three  years  later.  As  a  pianist,  d'Albert  as- 
tounded his  hearers  by  his  technical  facility,  and  by 
playing  many  large  works  at  one  sitting.  At  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  he  performed  five  of  the  great  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  thus  rivalling  Hans  von  Billow's  famous 
programs.  His  playing  was  distinguished  by  the  force 
and  poetry  of  his  conceptions,  and  by  the  breadth  and 
diversity  of  his  esthetic  taste,  and  his  critical  editions 
of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  outcome 
of  a  wide  experience  in  interpretation.  D'Albert  was 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  composers  of  opera ;  the  most 
important  of  many  works  in  this  field,  in  addition  to  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  -Tiefland,  are  Flauto  Solo 
and  Die  toten  Augen.  His  concerto  for  violoncello, 
conceived  on  broad  lines  and  superbly  orchestrated, 
has  proven  especially  acceptable,  enriching  a  literature 
containing  comparatively  few  effective  solo  works  with 
orchestra.  His  chamber  music  is  intimate  and  poetic, 
and  although  modern  in  thematic  content  and  construc- 
tion, shows  the  fundamental  soundness  of  d*  Albert's 
classical  training,  and  discloses  him  as  a  composer  of 
unquestionable  authority.  D'Albert  wrote  thirteen 
operas  besides  the  three  mentioned  above,  two  piano 
concertos,  a  piano  sonata,  two  overtures,  a  symphony 
and  two  string  quartets. 

Albert,  Francis  Charles  Augustus  Albert  Em- 
manuel, Prince  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  second  son 
of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  German 
patron  of  music,  born  Schloss  Rosenau,  Coburg,  Aug. 
26,  1819;  died  Windsor,  England,  Dec.  14,  1861. 
From  childhood,  music  played  a  great  part  in  his  life, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  already  becoming 
interested  in  composition,  and  had  taken  up  organ  play- 
ing and  the  study  of  singing.  After  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Victoria  of  England,  he  exerted  a  steady  influ- 
ence for  the  best  in  music.  He  transformed  the  queen's 
private  band  from  a  wind-band  to  a  complete  orchestra, 
and  enlarged  its  repertoire  considerably.  He  also  be- 
came director  of  the  "Ancient  Concerts,"  and  did  much 
to  increase  the  interest  of  their  programs,  selecting 
music  of  the  highest  class  for  the  annual  "command 
nights"  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  including  first 
performances  of  Mendelssohn's  Athalie,  Schubert's 
overture  to  Fierrabras,  and  Schumann's  Paradise  and 
the  Peri.  He  also  supported  good  music  in  an  un- 
official capacity,  and  was  interested  in  the  music  section 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  He  was 


a  composer  of  some  merit,  having  written  an  opera, 
Hedwig  von  Linden;  Uinvocazione  all3  Armenia,  for 
solo  voices  and  chorus;  two  Morning  Services;  an 
anthem,  Out  of  the  deep,  and  many  songs. 

Albert,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Lobenstein,  Saxony,  June  28,  1604;  died  Konigs- 
berg,  Oct.  6,  1651.  He  studied  music  with  his  uncle, 
Heinrich  Schiitz,  although  his  parents  desired  him  to  be- 
come a  lawyer.  On  his  way  to  Konigsberg  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  an  embassy  to  Warsaw,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Swedes,  and  did  not  reach  his  destina- 
tion until  two  years  later.  Shortly  after,  he  became  or- 
ganist of  the  Konigsberg  Cathedral.  Albert  was  a  poet 
as  well  as  a  composer,  and  wrote  the  words  to  most  of 
his  numerous  songs;  many  of  his  hymn-tunes  are  still 
sung  in  Prussia. 

Albert,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  guitar  virtuoso 
and  teacher,  born  in  Wiirzburg,  July  16,  1870;  a  pupil 
of  Schwendemann  and  Ritter  at  the  Wiirzburg  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  works  for  the  lute, 
mandolin,  and  guitar. 

Albert,  Herbert,  German  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Bad  Lausick,  Dec.  26,  1903. 

Albert,  Hermine  d',  see  Finck,  Hermine. 

Albert,  Karel,  Dutch  composer,  born  Apr.  16,  1901. 

Albert,  Margrave  of  Malaspina,  I4th  century  trou- 
badour and  composer  of  love  songs;  also  of  a  ballad 
dedicated  to  another  famous  troubadour,  Rambaut  de 
Vaqueiras,  whose  lady-love  he  had  stolen. 

Albert,  Max,  German  zither-player  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  Jan.  7,  1833 ;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  4,  1882. 
He  was  a  remarkable  performer  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  the  zither  by  composing  unusually 
interesting  compositions  for  it. 

Albert  Hall,  Royal,  see  Royal  Albert  Hdl 

Albertazzi,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  born  near 
Parma,  1783;  death  date  unknown;  wrote. highly 
esteemed  church  music,  an  opera  and  several  piano 
pieces. 

Albertazzi,  Emma,  nee  Howson,  English  dramatic 
contralto,  born  London,  May  I,  1814;  died  there,  Sept. 
25,  1847- 

Albert  de  Sisteron,  I2th  century  French  trouba- 
dour and  composer ;  twenty  of  his  chansons  are  still  in 
existence. 

Alberti,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  igth  century ;  wrote  several  operas  pro- 
duced in  Milan  and  other  Italian  cities. 

Alberti,  Domenico,  Italian  harpsichordist,  singer 
and  composer,  born  Venice  about  1717;  died  Rome, 
about  1740.  He  was  the  first  to  develop  and  use  the 
style  of  broken-chord  bass-accompaniment  later  named 
"Alberti  Bass"  as  a  tribute.  Although  greatly  admired 
as  a  performer,  his  original  compositions  have  not 
survived  his  own  period. 
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Alberti,  Giuseppe  Matteo,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bologna,  1685 ;  died  there,  Feb.  1751.  His 
works  include  violin  sonatas,  concertos  and  concern 
gross!. 

Alberti,  Innocenzo,  i6th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  Treviso ;  writer  of  several  volumes  of  madrigals. 

Alberti,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
contrapuntist,  born  Tonning,  Schleswig,  Jan.  n,  1642; 
died  Merseburg,  June  14,  1710.  His  chorales  and 
fugues  were  highly  regarded. 

Alberti,  Karl  Edmund  Robert,  German  musicolo- 
gist, born  Danzig,  July  12,  1801 ;  died  Berlin,  1874.  He 
studied  theory  under  Zelter,  and  wrote  several  important 
treatises  on  music.  His  labors  in  the  interests  of  music 
education  were  warmly  approved  by  Felix  Mendelssohn. 
Alberti,  Leone  Battista,  Italian  organist,  born 
Florence,  1398;  died  there,  14/2.  He  was  distinguished 
in  almost  all  the  fine  arts,  and  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  virtuosos  of  the  period. 

Alberti,  Nino,  Italian  composer,  born  Cagliari,  1873. 
He  is  a  well-known  music  critic  in  his  native  country, 
and  has  composed  several  operas. 

Alberti,  Pietro,  I7th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer  of  chamber  music. 

Alberti  Bass,  a  formula  for  breaking  the  notes  of 
a  chord  to  enable  a  performer  to  render  them  without 
excessive  movement  of  the  hand.  Domenico  Alberti, 
an  early  iSth  century  composer,  is  given  credit  for 
having  introduced  it  first  in  his  original  compositions. 
Albertini,  Giovacchino,  Polish  composer,  birth  date 
unknown;  died  Warsaw,  1811.  He  was  music  direc- 
tor at  the  Polish  Court,  and  achieved  great  popularity 
as  an  opera  composer. 

Albertini,  Ignazio,   I7th  century  Italian  composer 
of  12  violin  sonatas  dedicated  to  Emperor  Leopold  I. 
Albertini,   Michael   (called   Momoletto),  German 
male  soprano  at  the  Kassel  opera  house  early  in  the 
i8th  century;  his   sister   Giovanna    (known  as   Ro- 
manina)  was  also  a  prima  donna  at  the  same  theatre. 
Alberto  de  Ripa,  see  Ripa,  Alberto  da. 
Albertus  Magnus,  Dominican  scientist  and  philoso- 
pher, died  Cologne,  1280.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  music 
which  is  published  as  a  part  of  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works  by  Pierre  Jammi  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1851. 
Albest,    Heinrich    von    Kaan,    see    Kdan-Albest, 
Hcinrich  von. 

Albicastro  (Weissenburg),  Henrico,  Swiss  sol- 
dier-of-fortune  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  He  was  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  vio- 
linist and  composer,  having  issued  a  series  of  chamber- 
works  at  Amsterdam  about  1700. 

Alfainati,  Giuseppe,  Italian  musicologist,  born 
Milan,  Feb.  2,  1856;  died  there,  Sept.  19,  1930.  He 
was  employed  by  the  music  publishing  house  of  Ricordi 
in  Milan,  and  compiled  its  most  important  catalogues. 
He  had  a  love  for  research,  and  produced  an  important  . 
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work  entitled  A  Dictionary  of  Operas,  Oratorios  and 
Cantatas. 

Albini,  Eugenio,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Saludecio,  near  Rimini,  Apr.  26,  1881.  He  studied 
under  Serato  at  Bologna,  and  under  Becker  in  Ger- 
many; after  extensive  concert  tours,  he  settled  in 
Rome,  devoting  himself  to  teaching  and  concert  work. 
He  is  also  a  noted  player  on  the  viola  da  gamba,  and 
has  written  several  interesting  'cello  works. 

Albini,  Felix,  Croatian  composer  and  opera  impre- 
sario, born  Zupanje,  Dec.  10,  1869.  His  compositions 
include  several  light  operas,  ballets  and  songs. 

Albini,  Filippo,  I7th  century  composer  of  chamber- 
music. 

Albini,  Francesco  Maria,  igth  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  operas. 

Albinoni,  Tomasso,  Italian  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Venice,  1674;  died  there,  1745.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer,  having  written  more  than  fifty  operas  and 
much  church  music,  as  well  as  symphonies,  sonatas 
and  concertos.  His  instrumental  works  were  highly 
regarded  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who  not  only 
selected  themes  from  them  for  development,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Spitta,  also  used  the  bass  parts  from  Albi- 
noni's  works  for  practice  in  writing  thorough-bass. 

Albinus,  Caeionius  Rufus,  ancient  Roman  writer 
on  musical  subjects. 

Albinus,  Flaccus,  see  Alcuinus,  Flaccus. 

Albioso,  Mario,  Italian  priest  and  church  music 
composer,  born  Nasi,  Sicily;  died  Palermo,  1686. 

Albonesi,  Teseo  Ambrogio,  professor  of  Syrian 
at  Bologna  University,  gives  a  description  of  the 
phagotus,  a  reed  instrument  somewhat  on  the  order  of 
the  bagpipe,  invented  or  evolved  from  other  instru- 
ments by  his  uncle. 

Alboni,  Marietta,  Italian  contralto,  born  at  Cesena, 
Mar.  10,  1823;  died  Ville  d'Avray,  France,  June  23, 
1894.  She  studied  under  Mme.  Bertolotti  at  Bologna 
and  under  Rossini  in  Paris,  being  the  sole  pupil  of  the 
great  opera  composer.  Her  debut  in  Donizetti's  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1843  was  a  brilliant 
success;  this  was  followed  by  tours  through  all  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe  and  an  engagement  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  where  she  became  a  formi- 
dable rival  of  Jenny  Lind.  In  1853  she  made  a  tri- 
umphal tour  of  both  North  and  South  America.  Her 
voice  was  rich,  sweet  and  powerful,  and  of  exceptional 
range, 

Alboquea,  a  pipe  with  a  single  reed  found  in  Basque 
provinces  of  Spain. 

^  Alborada  (Fr.  aubade),  a  type  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic popular  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Spain; 
the  melodies,  which  are  played  on  a  bagpipe  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  side  drum,  are  very  free  in  rhythm. 

Albrecht,  Alexander,  Hungarian  organist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Arad,  Aug.  12,  1885.  He 
studied  with  Kossler,  and  became  cathedral  organist 
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in  Pressburg.  His  compositions  include  masses,  sym- 
phonic poems,  chamber  music,  and  organ  works. 

Albrecht,  Eugene  Maria,  Russian  musicologist  and 
violinist,  born  Petrograd,  July  16,  1842;  died  there, 
Feb.  9,  1894.  He  studied  with  Ferdinand  David,  con- 
certized  in  Russia,  wrote  numerous  musical  essays,  and 
in  1872  became  inspector  of  all  the  Russian  Imperial 
Orchestras. 

Albrecht,  Georg  von,  Russian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Moscow,  1891.  He  studied  with  Tanejew, 
Wihtol,  Straesser  and  Pauer,  and  became  an  instructor 
at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  pieces  and 
vocal  music. 

Albrecht,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Batzen- 
stein,  Dec.  i,  1875.  He  has  been  a  music  teacher  in 
Bayreuth  since  1923;  his  compositions  include  organ 
works,  piano  pieces  and  male  choruses. 

Albrecht,  Johann  Lorenz,  German  music  teacher 
and  musicologist,  born  near  Miihlhausen,  Jan.  8,  1732; 
died  there,  1773.  He  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  became 
cantor,  music  director  and  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Miihlhausen.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  music,  and 
edited  various  important  theoretical  works  on  the  science 
of  music. 

Albrecht,  Johann  Matthaus,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Osterbehringen,  May  i,  1701 ;  died 
Frankfort,  1769.  He  was  a  renowned  performer  and 
the  writer  of  scholarly  church  music. 

Albrecht,  Karl  A.,  Russian  chorus-master  and  con- 
ductor, born  Posen,  Aug.  27,  1807;  died  Gatchina,  1863. 
He  was  the  father  of  Eugen  Maria  Albrecht,  became 
chorus-master  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Opera,  and 
conducted  the  first  performance  of  Glinka's  Russian 
and  Ludmilla. 

Albrecht,  Konstantin  Karl,  Russian  composer,  vio- 
loncellist and  musical  theorist,  born  Elberf eld,  Oct.  4, 
1836;  died  Moscow,  1893.  He  wrote  several  textbooks 
in  connection  with  his  solfeggio  and  choral  singing 
classes  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  songs,  choral  works,  and  piano  compositions. 
A  history  of  Russian  music  was  left  unfinished. 

Albrecht,  Max  Richard,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Chemnitz,  Mar.  14,  1890;  studied  under 
Hans  Sitt,  Richard  Hofmann,  and  Max  Reger  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  works 
for  voice  and  orchestra,  a  cantata,  symphonic  poems, 
fantasias  for  wind  instruments  and  three  music-dramas. 

Albrecht,  Maximilian,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Dachwig,  Feb.  16,  1887.  After  study  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  he 
became  a  theatre  conductor  in  Dortmund,  Cassel,  and 
Freiburg.  His  compositions  include  symphonic  poems, 
chamber  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Albrechtsberger,  Johann  Georg,  Austrian  theoreti- 
cal writer,  composer  and  teacher,  born  near  Vienna, 
Feb.  3,  1736;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  7,  1809.  He  was  a 


music  teacher  and  organist  in  several  towns  in  Austria, 
later  becoming  choir-director  to  the  Carmelites.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  ap- 
pointed  him  to  the  post  of  court  organist.  Having 
turned  to  teaching,  he  numbered  Beethoven  and  Hum- 
mel among  his  pupils,  and  wrote  many  important  books 
on  theory  which  are  still  of  value.  Of  more  than  250 
compositions,  only  twenty-seven  have  been  published, 
the  finest  of  which  is  a  Te  Deum  that  was  not  per- 
formed until  after  his  death.  He  also  wrote  a  great 
theoretical  work,  Gnmdliche  Anweisung  zur  Composi- 
tion, published  at  Leipzig  in  1790,  with  a  second  edition 
in  1818;  it  was  translated  by  Sabilla  Novello,  and  pub- 
lished in  English  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  Nottebohm, 
in  his  study  of  Beethoven,  warmly  praises  the  instruc- 
*  tion  given  Beethoven  by  Albrechtsberger. 

Albrici,  Bartolomeo,  Italian  composer  and  organist 
at  the  English  Chapel  Royal  from  1664-1667;  brother 
of  Vincenzo  Albrici. 

Albrici,  Vincenzo,  Italian  musical  director,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Rome,  June  20,  1631;  died  Prague, 
Aug.  8,  1696.  He  was  music  director  for  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  and  organist  of  St.  Thomas  Church  in 
Leipzig;  some  of  his  church  music  and  instrumental 
compositions  were  saved  from  a  fire  which  destroyed 
the  Dresden  Library  in  1760. 

Album-Leaf  (Ger.  Albumblatt),  the  title  often  ap- 
plied to  a  short  and  usually  simple  instrumental  or 
vocal  piece. 

Albuzzi-Todeschini,  Teresa,  Italian  dramatic  con- 
tralto, born  Milan,  Dec.  26,  1723;  died  Prague,  June 
30,  1760;  she  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  singers 
of  the  iSth  century. 

Alcarrotti,  Giovanni  Francesco,  i6th  century  Ital- 
ian madrigal  composer  and  organist 

Alceste,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Calsa- 
bigi,  music  by  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck,  first  pro- 
duced at  Vienna,  Dec.  16,  1767.  The  story  is:  the 
people  and  Queen  Alceste  of  Pherae  are  praying  to 
Apollo  for  the  recovery  from  a  fatal  illness  of  Ad- 
metos,  their  king,  but  Apollo  will  not  grant  their  re- 
quest unless  someone  else  will  take  the  king's  place  in 
death.  Alceste  willingly  offers  to  sacrifice  herself  and 
Admetos  is  restored  to  health.  The  gods  of  death 
bid  Alceste  wait  until  dusk;  meanwhile  Hercules  de- 
cides to  cheat  Apollo  of  his  victim,  and  rushes  in  at  the 
crucial  moment  to  save  her,  whereupon  Apollo  relents 
and  permits  Alceste  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Alcock,  John,  English  organist,  choir-master  and 
composer,  born  London,  Apr.  n,  1715;  died  Lichfield, 
Feb.  23,  1806.  He  wrote  harpsichord  lessons,  church 
services,  anthems,  hymns  and  glees. 

Alcock,  Merle,  American  contralto,  born  Andover, 
Missouri.  She  received  all  her  training  in  America, 
and  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
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York,  Nov.  15.  1923,  in  a  revival  of  Masca^ni's  L9 A  unco 
Frits.  She  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  such  distin- 
guished conductors  as  Toscanini.  Stokowski,  Mengel- 
berg  and  Gabrilowitsch ;  her  operatic  roles  include 
Kalad  in  Lc  Rot  dc  Lahore.  Amelia  in  Lc  Coq  d'Or, 
Carmela  in  La  l*ida  Brcrc,  the  mother  in  Fra  Ghcrardo, 
and  the  title  role  in  Carmen. 

Alcock,  Walter  Galpin,  English  organist  and  church 
composer,  born  Edenbridge,  Dec.  29,  1861.  After 
studying  under  Sullivan  and  Stainer.  he  became  assist- 
ant organist  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  remained 
until  appointed  to  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  played  at 
the  coronations  of  both  King  Edward  VII  and  King 
George  V. 

Alcuinus  (Albinus),  Flaccus,  medieval  musical  the- 
orist, born  York,  753;  died  Tours,  May  19,  804;  writer 
of  a  treatise  on  the  music  of  his  period. 

Alda,  Frances  (real  name  Frances  Davis),  Aus- 
tralian soprano,  born  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  May 
31.  1883.  She  studied  with  Blanche  Marchesi  in  Paris, 
making  her  debut  in  Manon  in  1904.  Following  this, 
she  was  heard  in  the  most  important  musical  centers 
of  Europe,  including  Warsaw,  Milan,  London  and 
Brussels.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co,  in  1908,  and  made  many  concert  tours  of  the 
United  States.  Her  repertory  at  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment included  over  thirty  operatic  roles,  and  more  than 
five  hundred  songs  in  various  languages.  She  was 
married  to  and  later  divorced  from  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza. 
for  many  years  impresario  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Her  autobiography  Men,  Women  and  Tenors 
was  published  in  1937. 

Alday,  a  family  of  French  musicians.  The  father 
(born  Perpignan,  1/37)  was  a  mandolin  player;  his 
two  sons,  L'aine  (q.v.)  and  Paul  Alday  (q.v.)  were 
violinists. 

Alday,  L'aine,  French  violinist  and  publisher,  born 
1763;  elder  brother  of  Paul  Alday.  He  appeared  when 
a  child  as  a  mandolin  player  and  later  as  a  violinist  at 
the  Concert  Spirituals.  Having  settled  in  Lyons,  he 
established  a  musee  business  and  compiled  numerous 
works,  among  them  a  violin  method  which  became  very 
popular. 

Alday,  Paul  (Le  Jeune),  French  violinist  and  com- 
pose^ born  1764;  died  1835 ;  younger  brother  of  Alday 
L'aine.  He  was  a  finer  performer  than  his  brother; 
in  1791  he  went  to  England  to  become  conductor  and 
teacher  of  music  in  Edinburgh.  From  1809  he  was  a 
resident  of  Dublin  where  he  was  engaged  in  both  the 
publishing  and  the  teaching  of  music. 

Alden,  John  Carver,  American  piano  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  n,  1852.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Carl  Faelten  in  Boston,  and  of  Paul, 
Plaidy  and  Papperitz  in  Leipzig.  For  several  years  he 
was  associate  teacher  with  Faelten  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music;  later  he  became  head  of  the 
piano  department  of  the  Quincy  Mansion  School,  Wol- 
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laston,  Mass.  His  works  include  a  piano  concerto,  piano 
pieces,  songs  and  anthems. 

Alder,  Richard  Ernst,  Swiss  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Herisan,  June  8,  1853;  died  Argenteuil,  1904. 
He  was  an  orchestral  conductor  at  Marseilles,  France, 
and  composed  a  piano  sonata  and  some  male  choruses. 

Alderighi,  Dante,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Taranto,  July  7,  1898;  pupil  of  Sgambati  and  of  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  works 
for  piano,  string  quartet  and  woodwind  ensemble ;  be- 
sides transcriptions  of  Monteverde's  madrigals  for 
piano  solo. 

Aldomar,  i6th  century  Spanish  composer  of  secular 
music ;  nothing  is  known  of  his  career. 

Aldric,  Jean  Frangois,  French  violin  and  violon- 
cello maker,  born  Mirecourt,  1765;  died  Paris,  1843; 
one  of  the  finest  igth  century  French  violin  makers, 
using  the  Stradivarius  model,  and  especially  famed  for 
his  violoncellos. 

Aldrich,  Henry,  English  composer,  teacher  and  mu- 
sicologist, born  Westminster,  1647;  died  Oxford,  Dec. 
14,  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  in  1687  became  Dean  of  the  College.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  able  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  musical 
instruction  and  practice.  He  wrote  a  number  of  schol- 
arly treatises  on  a  variety  of  musical  subjects,  and  com- 
posed both  sacred  and  secular  music. 

Aldrich,  Mariska,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Boston,  Feb.  7,  1881.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Giraudet 
and  Henschel,  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  in  1908.  From  1909  to 
1913  she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  in  1914  as  Brunnhilde  at  Bayreuth. 

Aldrich,  Perley  Dunn,  American  voice  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Blackstone,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1863;  died 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  20,  1933.  He  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  with  Emery,  Maas  and  Whiting, 
in  London  with  Shakespeare  and  in  Paris  with  Sbriglia. 
After  teaching  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  Tre- 
mont  School  of  Music,  Boston,  Utica  Conservatory  and 
other  institutions,  he  settled  in  New  York  as  a  vocal 
teacher  and  song-recitalist.  His  compositions  were 
chiefly  songs. 

Aldrich,  Richard,  American  critic  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  31,  1863;  died 
Rome,  June  2,  1937.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Providence  High  School  and  at  Harvard  University, 
obtaining  his  degree  in  1885.  He  then  studied  music 
with  John  Knowles  Paine,  and  entered  upon  a  journal- 
istic career,  becoming  music  critic  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  private  secretary  to  United  States  Senator 
Dixon,  and  later  music  critic  on  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
Evening  Star.  In  1891  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  assistant  to  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1902,  when  he  became  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times.  In  this  capacity  he  rose  to 
the  highest  rank  through  his  musical  knowledge,  sound 
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judgment  and  pure  literary  style.  After  resigning  his 
post  in  1917  to  do  military  service  at  Washington  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  he  returned  to  the  New  York  Times 
in  1919,  remaining  "there  until  his  retirement  in  1923. 
Aldrich  translated  Lilli  Lehmann's  How  to  Sing,  and 
was  the  author  of  A  Guide  to  Parsifal  and  A  Guide  to 
the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung;  he  was  retained  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  an  advisory  capacity  until 
his  death  in  1937,  writing  many  reviews  of  books  on 
musical  subjects. 

Aldrovandini  (Aldovrandini),  Giuseppe  Antonio 
Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Bologna,  about  1673 ; 
died  Feb.  8,  1707.  He  was  music  director  for  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  and  the  composer  of  fifteen  operas,  much 
church  music  and  several  concertos  for  various  instru- 
ments. 

Aleko,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  adapted  from 
Pushkin's  The  Gypsies,  music  by  Sergei  Rachmaninoff, 
first  produced  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  Moscow, 
in  1893.  The  story  is :  Around  the  campfire  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  gypsies  tells  of  his  life's  tragedy  when 
deserted  by  his  wife  and  left  with  his  lovely  daughter 
Zemfira,  who,  a  year  previous,  had  married  Aleko,  a 
stranger  to  the  tribe.  While  the  story  is  being  told, 
Zemfira,  whose  affection  for  her  husband  Aleko  has 
cooled,  accepts  the  love-making  of  a  member  of  her 
own  tribe.  Aleko  rebukes  her  when  she  hints  of  a  lover 
in  a  song  which  she  sings  to  her  infant  child.  Zemfira 
hurries  to  her  lover,  but  is  followed,  and  the  pair  are 
upbraided  by  Aleko,  who  finally  kills  them.  Though 
Aleko  is  filled  with  remorse,  and  ready  to  expiate  his 
crime  by  death,  the  old  chief  tells  him  to  carry  away 
the  bodies  and  go  forth  in  exile. 

Alembert,  Jean  le  Rond  d',  French  mathematician 
and  musicologist,  born  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1717;  died 
there,  Oct.  29,  1783.  He  wrote  several  works  of  im- 
portance on  musical  science,  and  contributed  many  ar- 
ticles on  musical  subjects  to  an  important  encyclopedic 
dictionary  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  twenty-eight 'vol- 
umes, edited  in  collaboration  with  Diderot. 

Aleneff,  Eugen  Feodorovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Wyborg,  Nov.  17,  1864;  pupil  of  Czerny  and 
Blumenfeld  in  piano,  and  of  Liadow  and  Sokoloff  in 
composition;  his  works  include  piano,  violin,  violon- 
cello and  vocal  compositions. 

Aleotti,  Vittoria  (Raffa^la  Aleotta),  Italian  com- 
poser and  nun,  born  Ferrara,  1570.  While  a  pupil  of 
Herculo  Pasquino,  he  recommended  that  she  be  sent 
to  the  convent  of  San  Vitti,  then  famous  for  its  music, 
where  she  took  the  veil,  and  composed  a  volume  of 
madrigals  which  were  published  in  1593  through  the 
good  offices  of  her  father. 

Alessandra,  Caterina  (of  Pavia),  i6th  century 
Italian  woman  composer;  a  book  of  motets  from  her 
pen  was  published  in  1609. 

Alessandrescu,  Alfred,  Roumanian  composer,  con- 
ductor and  critic,  born  Bucharest,  Aug.  14,  1893 1  stud- 


ied composition  under  Alfonso  Castaldi  at  the  Bucharest 
Conservatory  and  later  became  a  pupil  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  and  Paul  Vidal  in  Paris.  In  1921  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Bucharest  Opera,  and  has  composed 
works  for  orchestra,  string  quartet,  and  voice,  in  addi- 
tion to  writing  important  critical  articles. 

Alessandri,  Felice,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Rome,  Nov.  24,  1747;  died  Casalbino,  Aug.  15, 
1798.  He  studied  at  Naples  and  then  went  to  Turin 
as  music-master.  Later  he  lived  in  Paris,  revisited 
Italy  and  went  to  London  where  some  of  his  operas 
were  produced.  He  composed  thirty-two  operas,  an 
oratorio,  nine  symphonies  and  some  chamber  music. 

Alessandri,  Gennaro,  Italian  composer,  born  Na- 
ples, 1717;  one  opera,  Ottone,  met  with  considerable 
success. 

Alessandri,  Giulio  d',  (of  Ferrara),  I7th  century 
Italian  composer  of  church  music. 

Alessandrino  (Alexandrine),  Venetiano,  i6th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  of  madrigals. 

Alessandro,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Siena, 
1736;  died  there,  Jan.  29,  1794.  He  wrote  masses,  ves- 
pers and  motets. 

Alessandro,  Mantovano,  isth  century  Italian  com- 
poser some  of  whose  works  were  published  about  1517. 

Alessandro,  Padoano,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser ;  five  motets  from  his  pen  were  included  in  a  col- 
lection published  in  1563. 

Alessandro  della  Viola,  see  Merlo,  Alessandro. 

Alessandro  Romano,  see  Merlo,  Alessandro. 

Alessandro  Stradella,  lyric  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  W.f  Friedrich,  music  by  Friedrich  von  Flo- 
tow,  first  produced  at  Paris,  Palais  Royal  Theatre,  Feb. 
1837.  The  story  is:  Stradella,  a  musician,  comes  to 
Venice  with  the  intention  of  writing  an  opera.  While 
there  he  has  a  pupil,  Leonora,  with  whom  he  falls  in 
love.  She  is  the  ward  of  Bassi,  a  wealthy  nobleman, 
who  is  also  in  love  with  her.  When  Bassi  discovers 
that  Stradella  and  Leonora  are  to  be  married,  he  hires 
two  bandits,  Malvolio  and  Barbarino,  to  kill  Stradella. 
When  the  bandits  arrive  at  the  wedding  dinner,  they 
hear  Stradella  sing  a  charming  ballad,  and  are  so  im- 
pressed that  they  decide  to  spare  his  life.  Bassi  then 
doubles  the  blood  money,  and  all  three  plan  to  kill 
Stradella.  They  find  him  in  church,  singing  at  a  fes- 
tival for  the  Madonna.  Hearing  him  sing  the  Virgin's 
Hymn,  they  fall  down  to  pray,  and  when  Leonora  comes, 
they  confess  their  evil  plot,  and  ask  Stradella  to  forgive 
them,  which  he  naturally  does  very  willingly. 

Aletter,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Bad- 
Nauheim,  Jan.  27,  1867;  died  Wiesbaden,  June  30, 
1934.  He  was  a  well-known  composer  of  orchestral 
works,  piano  pieces  and  songs,  the  best-known  of  which 
is  Ach  konnt  ich  noch  einmal  so  lie!} en. 

Alexander  (Alexandre),  I3th  century  German 
minnesinger,  called  "der  Wilde,"  six  of  whose  songs 
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have  been  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hagen's 
Minncsangcr. 

Alexander,  Arthur,  Australian  pianist,  horn  Dun- 
edin,  New  Zealand,  Mar.  25.  1891.  He  studied  tinder 
Tobias  Matthay  and  Frederick  Corder,  and  is  highly 
regarded  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  also  for  his  interpre- 
tations of  piano  works  by  Scriabin,  Bax  and  Medtner. 

Alexander,  Cecil  Frances  (Miss  Humphreys), 
English  hymn  composer,  born  1823;  died  1895.  She 
composed  almost  four  hundred  hymns  including  There 
is  a  Green  HilL  The  Golden  Gates,  Jesus  Calls  Us  and 
Once  in  Royal  David's  City. 

Alexander,  Frederick,  American  choral  conductor, 
born  Fenton,  Michigan,  Dec.  23,  1870;  he  directed  a 
Bach  Festival  in  his  native  state  in  1931. 

Alexander,  Friedrich,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  German 
composer,  born  1863;  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  Bruch  and 
Faure.  Blind  since  youth,  his  accomplishments  as  a 
composer  of  chamber  music  have  been  most  remarkable. 

Alexander,  Johann  (Joseph),  German  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Duisburg,  about  17/0;  died  1822. 
He  wrote  an  excellent  instruction  method  for  the  vio- 
loncello. 

Alexander,  Josephowna,  Grandduchess  of  Russia, 
iQth  century  Russian  composer.  Her  works  include 
church  music,  choral  pieces  and  four-hand  piano  music. 

Alexander,  Lawrence,  American  composer  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Jackson,  O.,  Apr.  20,  1890.  He  stud- 
ied at  Oberlin  Conservatory,  and  has  composed  orches- 
tral works,  band  music  and  songs. 

Alexandre,  Andre,  French  opera  librettist,  born 
Mummenheim,  Sept.  7,  1860;  died  Paris,  Jan.  1928. 

Alexandre,  Charles  Guillaume,  i8th  century  French 
composer  of  comic  operas  and  instrumental  music;  his 
activities  were  confined  to  Paris. 

Alexandre,  Edouard,  French  harmonium  maker, 
born  Paris,  1824;  died  there,  Mar.  9,  1888;  son  of 
Jacques  Alexandre.  He  invented  a  new  type  of  har- 
monium in  1874  known  as  the  Alexandre  Organ,  con- 
sidered an  improvement  of  the  so-called  American 
Organ. 

Alexandre,  Jacob  (Jacques),  French  inventor  of 
the  harmonium,  born  Paris,  1804;  died  there,  June  n, 
1876.  He  built  harmoniums  in  Paris  from  1829,  as- 
sisted by  his  son,  Edouard  Alexandre. 

Alexandrine  verse,  a  series  of  six  iambic  feet,  fre- 
quently found  in  French  epic  poetry. 

Alexandroff,  Anatol,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
Moscow,  May  25,  1888.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory under  Taneieff  and  Vassilenko,  and  his 
work  as  a  composer  has  also  been  influenced  by  Rach- 
maninoff and  Medtner.  He  first  attracted  attention 
as  a  lyricist  with  the  Alexandrian  Songs,  the  texts  by 
Kooz'min.  Since  then  he  has  done  distinguished  work 
in  the  field  of  chamber  music,  and  he  has  also  written 
several  excellent  sonatas  for  the  piano.  Alyeksandroff 


has  pursued  to  a  certain  extent  a  middle  course,  and 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  become  an  extremist,  there- 
fore he  may  be  considered  to  have  contributed  in  no 
small  way  to  the  legitimate  progress  of  the  art.  His 
compositions,  while  they  do  not  arouse  great  emotion, 
will  retain  an  important  place  in  the  concert  repertory. 

Alexandrovitch,  Alexandre,  Russian  tenor,  born 
1882;  his  concert  tours  have  covered  all  the  musical 
centers  of  Europe. 

Alexandrowa,  A.,  Russian  pianist,  composer  and 
opera  singer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  1835.  Her  compo- 
sitions were  confined  largely  to  songs. 

Alexian,  Diran,  Armenian  composer,  violoncellist 
and  conductor,  born  Constantinople,  1881.  He  studied  in 
Germany  and  since  1920  has  been  professor  of  violon- 
cello at  the  ficole  normale  de  Musique  in  Paris.  His 
compositions  include  an  Armenian  Suite  for  the  'cello. 

Alexys,  Max,  Belgian  composer,  born  May  25,  1888. 

Alfano,  Franco,  Italian  composer,  born  Posilipo, 
near  Naples,  Mar.  8,  1876.  He  had  his  first  instruc- 
tion from  de  Nardis  and  Serrao  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory, and  although  a  conscientious  and  industrious  pu- 
pil, his  talent  did  not  manifest  itself  particularly  at  this 
period.  Later  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  studied 
theory  and  composition  under  Jadassohn.  Here  he  was 
exposed  to  the  broadening  influences  of  a  musical  life 
in  the  center  of  German  culture,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proached artistic  maturity.  In  1896  he  wrote  his  first 
opera,  Miranda,  based  on  a  subject  from  Fogazzaro.  Two 
others  followed,  one  of  which,  Resurrection,  on  a  sub- 
ject by  Tolstoi,  became  his  most  successful  work.  About 
this  time,  several  of  his  piano  pieces  were  published  in 
Germany.  Alfano  finally  settled  in  Turin,  and  became 
director  of  the  Conservatory  there.  On  the  death  of 
Puccini,  he  was  commissioned  to  complete  the  great 
master's  opera  Turandot,  which  he  did  with  such  tact 
and  understanding  that  it  stands  today  a  unified  work 
entirely  in  Puccini's  style.  As  an  opera  composer,  Al- 
fano has  a  keen  sense  of  dramatic  fitness;  he  infuses 
dramatic  feeling  and  passion  even  into  the  absolute 
forms  of  music  such  as  the  symphony  and  string  quar- 
tet He  grips  the  hearer  by  the  quality  of  his  music, 
which  is  distinguished  by  constant  chromatic  changes 
and  brilliant  orchestration.  His  compositions  include 
five  operas  besides  Resurrection,  two  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Alfarabi  (Alpharabius,  Alfarabius),  properly  El 
Farabi,  Arabian  musicologist,  born  Farab  about  900 
A.D.;  died  Damascus,  950  A.D.  His  works  contain 
descriptions  of  different  Arabian  musical  instruments, 
of  musical  scales  and  of  the  different  systems  of  music. 
He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  musical  theories 
of  ancient  Greece. 

Alferaky,  Achilles,  see  Alpheraky,  Achilles  Nikolai- 
vitch. 

Alfieri,  Abbate  Pietro,  Italian  monk  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Rome,  June  29,  1801 ;  died  there,  June  12 
30 
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1863.  He  was  a  professor  of  singing  at  the  English 
College,  Rome.  His  collection  of  i6th  century  church 
music  is  of  great  value  as  it  is  the  first  one  to  include 
the  collected  works  of  Palestrina.  He  also  wrote  many 
valuable  treatises  on  Gregorian  music  and  plain-song. 

Al  Fine  (It.),  an  indication  that  the  first  part  of  a 
musical  composition  is  to  be  repeated  either  from  its 
beginning  (da  capo},  or  from  a  sign  -S  •  (dal  segno}  to 
the  place  where  the  word  fine  is  printed. 

Alfonso  (called  "del  Violino"),  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  who  is  mentioned  in  Angelo  Berardi's  Arcani 
Musicali,  i6po. 

Alfonso  and  Estrella,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Franz  von  Schober,  music  by  Franz  Schubert,  first 
produced  at  Weimar  on  June  24,  1854,  long  after  the 
composer's  death.  The  entire  work  was  published  in 
the  edition  of  Schubert's  complete  works  issued  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  dates  on  the  autographs 
show  that  the  opera  was  completed  on  Feb.  27,  1822, 
and  the  overture  in  Dec.  1823. 

Alfonso  della  Viola,  i6th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Ferrara,  died  there  in  1567.  He  wrote  several 
operas  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  field;  also  two 
books  of  madrigals. 

Alfonso  el  Sabio  (Alphonso  X),  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon  (Spain),  born  Toledo,  Nov.  23,  1221;  died 
Seville,  Apr.  4,  1284.  He  is  important  in  the  history  of 
music  through  his  collection  of  "Cantigas" — four  hun- 
dred "Cantigas"  or  poems  in  the  Galician-Portuguese 
dialect,  preserved  with  musical  notation  in  two  beauti- 
fully illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Escurial.  These  are  popular  religious  songs  set  to 
melodies  of  the  period. 

Alford,  John,  i6th  century  English  lutenist  who 
published  a  translation  of  Adrien  le  Roy's  lute  method 
in  1568. 

Alfven,  Hugo,  Swedish  violinist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stockholm,  May  i,  1872.  He  studied  at 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory  under  Lindgren,  and  at 
Brussels  with  Cesar  Thomson.  Determined  to  devote 
himself  to  composition,  he  won  a  government  stipend 
and  visited  Belgium,  Paris  and  Germany;  in  1910  he 
became  musical  director  of  a  fine  students'  chorus  at 
the  University  of  Upsala.  His  works  include  three 
symphonies,  two  symphonic  poems,  the  Swedish  rhap- 
sody, Midsomwarvaka,  chamber  music,  choral  works, 
songs,  piano  and  violin  pieces. 

Algarotti,  Francesco,  Italian  musicologist,  born 
Venice,  Dec.  n,  1712;  died  Pisa,  Mar.  3,  1764.  He 
was  a  favorite  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  his  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  describing 
an  ideal  theatre  for  operatic  productions.  This  book 
seemed  to  foreshadow  the  reality  which  was  to  be  Rich- 
ard Wagner's  at  Bayreuth. 

Algarotti,  Giovanni  Francesco,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  of  madrigals. 


Algerian  Suite  (Picturesque  Impressions  of  a 
Voyage  to  Algeria),  an  orchestral  suite  by  Camille 
Saint-Saens.  The  work,  in  four  movements,  has  very 
little  local  colour  except  in  the  second  movement,  a 
Moorish  Rhapsody. 

Alghisi,  Paris  Francesco,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brescia,  June  19,  1666;  died  Mar.  30,  1733. 
His  works  include  operas,  oratorios  and  chamber  music. 

Algoja,  an  East  Indian  bamboo  flageolet,  usually 
having  five  finger-holes.  Algojas  are  frequently  played 
in  pairs  by  a  single  performer. 

Algreen,  Sven,  i8th  century  Swedish  scholar  who 
included  a  description  of  Brelin's  harpsichord  in  the 
igth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 

Alheim,  Pierre  d',  see  D'Alheim,  Pierre,  Baron. 

Aliabieff,  Alexander,  see  Alabieff,  Alexander. 

Aliani,  Francesco,  Italian  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Piacenza  (?);  died  there,  1812;  his 
works  were  mainly  duets  for  violoncellos. 

Alington,  Charlotte,  see  Barnard,  Charlotte. 

Alinovi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  music-teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Parma,  Sept.  27,  1790;  death  date  un- 
known. He  wrote  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent 
instrumental  music. 

Alio,  Francisco,  Spanish  composer,  born  1862 ;  died 
1908.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Spanish  Nationalist 
school,  numbering  Granados,  Albeniz  and  Turina 
among  his  followers ;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  piano 
pieces  and  song. 

Aliprandi,  Bernardo,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Milan  early  in  the  i8th  century,  died 
after  1780;  composer  of  three  operas,  a  masque  and 
a  Stabat  Mater.  His  son,  Bernardo,  was  also  a  violon- 
cellist, and  composed  a  number  of  pieces  for  the  viola 
da  gamba. 

Aliquot  (Lat.),  an  exact  measure,  an  even  division 
of  something,  as  of  a  string  or  air  column; 

Aliquot-Piano  (Ger.  Aliquot flugel} ,  a  grand  piano 
invented  by  Julius  Bluthner  at  Leipzig,  having  sym- 
pathetic strings  added  to  three  of  its  octaves.  These 
additional  strings,  called  Aliquotsaiten,  were  tuned  an 
octave  higher  than  the  reinforced  tones,  but  were  not 
struck  by  the  hammers. 

Aliquot-Tones,  in  acoustics  same  as  the  overtones 
or  harmonics  which  result  from  the  vibration  of  a  string 
or  air-column,  in  its  entirety  as  well  as  in  its  halves, 
thirds  or  other  aliquot  parts. 

Alison,  Richard,  see  Allison,  Richard. 

Alkan  (real  name  Morhange),  Charles  Henri 
Valentin,  French  composer  and  pianist,  born  Paris, 
Nov.  30,  1813;  died  there,  Mar.  29,  1888;  for  many 
years  a  pupil  of  Zimmerman  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
where  he  received  the  first  prize  in  piano  playing  at 
the  age  of  ibl  Following  graduation  he  devoted  him- 
self to  composition,  teaching  and  occasional  concert 
appearances.  [He  wrote  very  remarkable  piano  studies, 
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including  the  famous  Lc  rent  (The  Wind),  a  set  of 
twenty-four  preludes  in  imitation  of  Chopin,  two  con- 
certos and  several  sonatas.  His  published  compositions 
number  over  seventy. 

Alkan  (real  name  Morhange),  Napoleon,  French 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1826;  died 
Mar.  J&S8;  brother  of  Charles  Henri  Valentin  Alkan. 
He  was  a  brilliant  pianist  and  the  composer  of  many 
salon  pieces  popular  in  his  day. 

Alia  (It.),  like,  in  the  manner  of;  all9  antico,  in  an 
ancient  style;  alia  breve,  an  expression  indicating  that 
the  composition  is  to  be  played  at  double  the  customary 
speed  of  its  marked  tempo ;  this  may  also  be  indicated, 
without  the  use  of  the  expression  itself,  by  a  vertical 
line  placed  through  a  common  time  signature;  alia 
camera,  in  the  style  of  chamber  music;  alia  cappella, 
in  church  style;  alia  marcia,  in  the  style  of  a  march; 
alia  iiiilitaire,  in  a  military  style;  alia  polacca,  in  the 
style  of  a  polacca  or  polonaise;  alia  rovescio,  contrary 
motion;  alia  slcillana,  in  the  style  of  a  Siciliana;  alia 
turca,  in  Turkish  style;  alia  singaro,  in  gipsy  style. 

Allacci,  Leone  (or  Leo  Allatius),  Greek  musicolo- 
gist, born  Island  of  Chios,  1586;  died  Rome,  Jan.  19, 
1669.  He  was  custodian  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
made  a  catalogue,  Drammaturgia,  of  all  music  dramas 
produced  in  Italy  up  to  1666. 

Allan,  James,  English  bagpipe  player,  born  1734; 
died  1810.  He  was  a  strolling  player  who  gave  ex- 
traordinary performances  on  his  instrument,  and  was 
known  as  the  "celebrated  Northumberland  piper." 

Allargando  (It,),  "becoming  broader,"  an  expres- 
sion indicating  a  gradual  retard  in  tempo  and  a  marked 
breadth  and  dignity  in  style. 

AUargate  (It.),  with  a  broader  style  and  a  slower 
tempo. 

Allegramente  (It.),  lightly,  gaily,  cheerily. 

Allegranti,  Maddalena,  late  iSth  century  Italian 
singer,  pupil  of  Holtzbauer.  After  her  first  appear- 
ance in  1771  at  Venice,  she  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cess at  many  continental  theatres.  In  1781  she  went 
to  London  for  an  opera  engagement. 

Allegretti,  Massimiliano,  igth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Soliera  about  1880. 

Allegrettino  (It.),  a  slower  tempo  than  Allegretto; 
also  the  name  given  a  brief  Allegretto  movement. 

Allegretto  (It.,  the  diminutive  of  Allegro),  a 
tempo  indicating  faster  than  andante,  and  somewhat 
slower  than  allegro.  A  movement  of  a  sonata,  quartet, 
etc.,  in  this  time  is  often  named  Allegretto;  many  such 
movements  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Beethoven. 

Allegri,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
second  half  of  the  i6th  century,  for  several  years  choir- 
master at  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  provide  vocal  music  with 
an  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  to  use  mutes  on 
violins. 


Allegri,  Filippo,  Italian  composer,  born  July  18, 
1786;  death  date  unknown.  His  sacred  compositions 
include  a  Requiem  for  four  voices  with  organ  and  or- 
chestra accompaniment. 

Allegri,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  church  music 
composer,  organist  and  teacher  who  lived  near  Vicenza 
about  1700. 

Allegri,  Gregorio,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
1584;  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1652;  a  pupil  of  the  two 
Xanini  brothers.  He  was  chorister  and  composer  for 
the  cathedral  at  Fermo ;  later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Papal  Chapel.  He  is  best  known  for  his  celebrated 
Miserere  in  nine  parts,  which  was  regularly  sung  during 
Holy  Week  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  many  years ;  the 
publication  of  this  work  was  withheld  by  the  Pope  for 
some  years.  The  story  is  told  that  Mozart,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  wrote  out  the  Miserere  from  memory  after 
a  single  hearing. 

Allegri,  Lorenzo,  Italian  composer  who  lived  in 
Florence  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

Allegrissimo  (It),  very  fast. 

Allegro  (It  "cheerful"),  an  expression  used  to  indi- 
cate a  lively  and  quick  tempo.  When  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  qualifying  term  such  as  moderate,  vivo, 
etc.,  allegro  suggests  a  rate  of  speed  about  intermediate 
between  presto  and  andante.  Allegro  has  long  been 
used  as  the  title  of  one  or  more  movements  from  a 
sonata,  quartet,  or  any  similar  instrumental  composi- 
tion. As  almost  all  the  first  movements  of  such  instru- 
mental works  are  written  in  sonata  form,  and  are  to 
be  played  allegro,  these  movements  are  often  referred 
to  as  being  in  "sonata  allegro  form." 

Allegro  aperto  (It.),  allegro  with  broad,  clear 
phrasing. 

All'  8va.,  abbreviation  for  all'  ottava. 

Alleluia,  the  Hebrew  liturgical  exclamation,  "Praise 
ye  the  Lord,"  which  in  the  middle  ages  developed  into 
elaborate  and  lengthy  songs  of  praise  in  which  the 
vocalization  depended  on  the  vowels.  The  Greek  form 
of  the  word  is  Hallelujah. 

Allemand,  Pauline  1',  see  UAllemand,  Pauline. 

Allemande  (Eng.  Ahnand,  Alinairi),  a  movement 
that  is  found  in  many  of  the  Suites  by  Bach,  Handel 
and  their  contemporaries.  Its  origin  may  lie  in  an 
early  German  dance.  The  allemande  is  usually  in  4-4 
time,  beginning  with  a  short  upbeat ;  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  is  repeated.  There  is  also 
a  lively  German  dance,  not  unlike  the  Contredanse,  in 
2-4  time  that  is  frequently  referred  to  as  allemande. 

Allen,  Angeline  Estelle,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Carroll  County,  O.,  June  4,  1883.  She 
studied  with  Wilson  G.  Smith,  became  a  church  organist 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  founded  the  Allen-Russell  Music 
Studio  in  1904,  besides  doing  considerable  lecture  work. 

Allen,  Benjamin  Dwight,  American  teacher  and 
organist,  born  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  16,  1831 ;  died 
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Wellesley,  Mass.,  Mar.  4,  1914.  He  was  educated  in 
Worcester,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there 
as  teacher  and  organist.  He  helped  found  the  organ- 
ization which  later  established  the  Worcester  Festivals. 
Most  of  his  instrumental  compositions  remain  in  manu- 
script ;  about  twenty  of  his  songs  have  been  published. 
Allen,  Charles  N.,  English  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  York,  England,  1837 ;  died  Boston,  Apr.  7,  1903. 
He  studied  under  Saenger  in  Paris  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Opera.  He  then  set- 
tled in  Boston,  Mass.,  teaching  violin  for  thirty  years. 
In  1873  he  organized  the  Beethoven  Quintette  Club. 
Henry  K.  Hadley  was  one  of  his  many  pupils. 

Allen,  Creighton,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Macon,  Mississippi,  Mar.  26,  1900 ;  pupil  of  Har- 
old Bauer,  Ernest  Hutcheson  and  Rubin  Goldmark. 
His  compositions  are  mainly  songs,  although  he  has 
written  some  instrumental  music. 

Allen,  Edward  (Heron),  English  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  violin,  born  London,  Dec.  17,  1861 ; 
writer  of  monographs  on  the  history  and  making  of 
violins,  chief  among  these  being  Violin  Making  as  it 
was,  and  is. 

Allen,  Esther  Houk  (Mrs.  Warren  D.  Allen), 
American  contralto  and  teacher,  born  Ionia,  Mich., 
Aug.  15,  1885;  pupil  of  Oscar  Saenger  and  Bruno 
Huhn.  She  has  been  a  music  teacher  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College  and  the  University  of  California. 

Allen,  George  Benjamin,  English  organist,  com- 
poser, conductor  and  singer,  born  London,  Apr.  21, 
1822;  died  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Nov.  30,  1897.  As 
manager  of  a  light  opera  company,  he  produced  several 
of  Sullivan's  operas.  His  compositions  include  five 
operas,  several  cantatas,  much  sacred  music  and  many 
songs. 

Allen,  Guy  Corken,  American  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Hopkins,  Mo.,  Apr.  30,  1892;  pupil  of  Arne  Old- 
berg,  Martin  Miessler  and  Frank  La  Forge. 

Allen,  Henry  Robinson,  English  baritone  singer, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Cork,  1809;  died  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  Nov.  27,  1876.  After  studying  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  great  success.  Chorley  considered  him,  both  as 
singer  and  actor,  the  most  finished  artist  on  the  Eng- 
lish operatic  stage.  One  of  his  ballads,  The  Maid  of 
Athens,  became  popular. 

Allen,  Hugh  Percy,  English  organist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Reading,  Dec.  23,  1869.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  became  organist  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  at 
Reading;  this  was  followed  by  other  appointments  in- 
cluding Chichester  Cathedral,  and  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  went  to  study  at  the  University  in 
1892.  He  received  degrees  in  music  from  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  did  much  to  stimulate  the  musical 
life  of  the  latter  University,  laying  the  foundation  of 
his  reputation  as  a  Bach  conductor  by  giving  perform- 
ances of  his  cantatas  in  the  college  chapel.  He  was 


organist  at  St.  Asaph's  Cathedral  in  1897,  and  at  Ely 
Cathedral  in  1898,  conducting  important  works,  in- 
cluding Brahms's  Requiem  and  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion.  He  became  organist  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1901,  and  remained  there  seventeen  years ;  during 
this  period  he  maintained  the  choir  at  a  high  level,  and 
gave  many  important  choral  concerts.  His  reputation 
as  a  Bach  conductor  constantly  increased  as  he  con- 
ducted the  Oxford  Bach  Choir,  the  London  Bach 
Choir,  and  the  Leeds  Festival.  He  succeeded  Sir  Hu- 
bert Parry,  after  the  latter's  death  in  1918,  as  director 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  directed 
its  destinies  wisely  and  conservatively.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Walter  Parratt  as  Professor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  and  held  high  offices  in  many  London  musical 
organizations. 

Allen,  J.  Albert,  Jr.,  American  harpist,  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  July  31, 
1878;  student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Boston,  under  Louis  C.  Elson  and  Benjamin  Cutter. 
Later  he  studied  with  Harold  Bauer  and  Glenn  Dillard. 
He  has  been  director  of  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Music. 

Allen,  Julia  Clapp,  contemporary  American  violin- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Scranton,  Pa.,  pupil  of  Timothee 
Adamowski,  Marsick,  Ysaye  and  Camilla  Urso.  She 
has  concertized  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  has 
taught  in  New  York,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Houston,  Tex. 
Allen,  Marie  Townsend,  see  Townsend,  Mansfield. 
Allen,  Maud  Perceval,  early  20th  century  English 
soprano,  born  Ripley,  Derbyshire.  She  was  the  first 
English  Brunnhilde  at  Covent  Garden  Opera.  Her 
subsequent  engagements  included  three  tours  in  Amer- 
ica with  the  Chicago  Orchestra, 

Allen,  Nathan  H.,  American  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Marion,  Mass.,  1848;  died  Hartford,  Conn., 
May  9,  1925.  He  studied  organ  under  Haupt  in  Ber- 
lin, and  then  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  teacher  and 
organist  of  the  Center  Church.  He  composed  church 
music  and  various  instrumental  pieces. 

Allen,  Paul  Hastings,  American  composer,  music 
teacher  and  editor,  born  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Nov.  28, 
1883.  He  became  active  as  a  propagandist  for  Ameri- 
can composers,  promoting  the  performance  of  their 
works  both  on  the  concert  platform  and  over  the  radio. 
He  went  to  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  he  acquired  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a  teacher.  His  works  include 
Serenade  for  orchestra  (1928),  choruses,  madrigals, 
chamber  music,  and  operas,  two  of  which,  II  Filtro  and 
Milda,  were  produced  in  Italy.  In  1910  his  Symphony 
in  D  Major  won  first  prize  in  the  Paderewski  Com- 
petition. 

Allen,  Perceval,  contemporary  English  soprano,  born 
Ripley,  Derbyshire.  She  studied  with  William  Shake- 
speare, and  made  her  debut  in  1905  at  a  London  Phil- 
harmonic concert.  Since  then  she  has  appeared 
frequently  as  soloist  with  English  orchestras,  and  in. 
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1908  appeared  at  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  in  Wagner's 
Ring. 

Allen,  Thornton  W.,  American  editor  and  com- 
poser, born  Newark.  N.  J..  Tune  26,  1890.  He  has  been 
editor  of  several  musical  magazines  in  New  York,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Newark  Festival,  the  Hudson 
County  Festival  of  Newark  and  the  Virginia  Tri-City 
Music  Festival.  Several  of  his  songs  have  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  success. 

Allen,  Warren  D.,  'American  organist  and  lecturer 
on  music,  born  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Aug.  3,  1885;  pupil 
of  Rudolph  Ganz,  Alexander  von  Fielitz,  and  Charles 
Widor.  He  was  organist  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, San  Francisco,  Calif.;  since  1918  he  has 
been  organist,  music  lecturer  and  director  of  the  choir 
at  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Allende,  Humberto,  Chilean  composer,  born  June 
29,  1885 ;  his  works  include  a  symphonic  poem  and  a 
violoncello  concerto. 

Allentando  (It),  a  slowing  down  in  tempo. 

Alle  Saiten  (Ger.),  all  the  strings. 

Allevi,  Giuseppe,  17th  century  Italian  composer, 
choirmaster  at  the  Piacenza  Cathedral  and  writer  of 
several  books  of  sacred  music. 

AUgemelner  Bass  (Ger.),  thorough-bass. 

Allied  Quartet,  English  string-quartet  consisting  of 
Desire  Defauw,  first  violin;  Charles  Woodhouse,  sec- 
ond violin;  Lionel  Tertis,  viola;  fimile  Doehaerd, 
violoncellist.  This  fine  organization  was  only  in  ex- 
istence during  the  period  of  the  World  War,  after 
which  Defauw  returned  to  Belgium  and  Doehaerd 
joined  the  Zuniver  Quartet 

AUihn,  Heinrich  Max,  German  musicologist,  born 
Halle-on-Saale,  Aug.  31,  1841;  died  there,  Nov.  15, 
1910.  He  was  pastor  and  school-inspector  at  Athen- 
stedt  for  many  years,  writing  and  editing  numerous 
treatises  and  essays  on  musical  subjects. 

Allin,  Arthur  Ivan,  Danish  composer  and  organist, 
born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  3,  1847;  PUP^  °f  Tofte  and 
Rasmussen ;  his  compositions  comprise  works  for  piano 
and  for  orchestra. 

Allin,  Norman,  English  bass  singer,  born  Ashtbn- 
under-Lyne,  Nov.  19,  1885.  After  studying  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  College  of  Music,  he  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  under  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  at  Lon- 
don in  1916.  His  fame  has  steadily  increased,  the 
role  Gurnemanz  in  Wagner's  Parsifal  being  one  of  his 
outstanding  achievements. 

Ailing,  Willis,  American  composer,  conductor,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov. 
19,  1875.  He  studied  at  the  Yale  University  Music 
School,  and  with  Horatio  Parker,  Samuel  Warren  and 
Samuel  Sanford,  and  became  organist  at  St.  Marks-in- 
the-Bouwerie,  New  York.  Willis  was  also  a  singing 
teacher  and  accompanist;  his  compositions  include 
organ  pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 
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Allison,  Horton  Claridge,  English  organist,  pianist 
and  composer,  born  London,  July  25,  1846;  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  piano  pieces, 
organ  works  and  church  music. 

Allison  (Alison),  Richard,  English  composer  whose 
name  first  appears  as  a  contributor  to  a  psalm  book  in 
1592.  Seven  years  later  he  published  his  Psalms  of 
David  in  Meter,  consisting  of  old  church  tunes  har- 
monized in  four  parts.  He  dedicated  a  collection  of 
twenty-four  part-songs  to  his  patron,  Sir  John  Scuda- 
more.  A  number  of  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Allitsen,  Frances,  English  composer,  born  1849; 
died  Oct.  2,  1912.  Her  musical  talents  were  discour- 
aged by  her  parents,  who  felt  that  a  musical  career  was 
hardly  fitting  for  a  young  woman.  Finally,  with  some 
encouragement  from  a  teacher  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  she  went  to  London,  giving  lessons  in  order 
to  earn  money  for  further  instruction.  She  wrote  ex- 
cellent settings  of  poems  by  Browning,  Shelley  and 
Longfellow,  and  achieved  considerable  success  in  the 
field  of  orchestral  composition. 

Allix,  Paul,  contemporary  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser. Roudanez  published  his  Enfantillages,  six  piano 
pieces,  in  1913. 

Allmahlich  (Gen),  little  by  little ;  the  Italian  equiva- 
lent is  poco  a  poco. 

Al'loco  (It),  to  the  place;  a  direction  following 
8va,  and  meaning  "perform  the  music  as  written." 

Alloglio,  d',  see  Dalloglio. 

Allon,  Henry  Erskine,  English  choral  composer, 
born  Canonbury,  1864;  died  Apr.  3,  1897.  He  studied 
composition  with  Corder,  and  wrote  choral  works, 
chamber  music,  piano  solos  and  songs. 

All'  ottava  (It  "in  the  octave"),  a  term  indicating 
that  a  passage  is  to  be  played  an  octave  higher  if  all' 
ottava  is  placed  over  it,  or  an  octave  lower  if  all'  ottava 
is  placed  below  it.  Its  effect  is  sustained  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  dotted  line,  which  customarily  follows 
it,  or  the  appearance  of  the  word  loco  or  aV  loco.  In 
orchestral  scores  all'  ottava  means  that  one  instrument 
is  to  play  in  octaves  with  another.  Not  infrequently 
its  abbreviation  all9  8va  or  8va  is  given. 

Allum,  Charles  E,,  English  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Windsor,  1854;  pupil  of 
Costa.  He  held  important  positions  in  England  until 
1901  when-  he  came  to  America,  becoming  a  teacher  at 
Bush  Temple  Conservatory,  Chicago.  His  works  were 
chiefly  church  music. 

All-Union  Contest  for  Violinists  and  Violoncel- 
lists, a  contemporary  Russian  competition  held  in  1937, 
the  first  prize  being  ten  thousand  roubles,  and  the  sec- 
ond prize  eight  thousand  roubles. 

All*  unisono  (It.),  in  unison. 

Almain,  Almand  (Eng.),  same  as  Allemande  (q.v.). 


ALMAN— AL  PIACERE 


Alman,  S.,  igth  century  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
poser whose  works  are  chiefly  for  his  own  instrument. 

Almanacs,  Musical,  see  Periodicals,  Musical. 

Almassy,  Robert,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Apr.  6,  1904.  He  has  written  operas,  chamber  music,  a 
piano  sonata,  and  songs,  some  with  orchestral  accompan- 
iment. 

Alme,  Waldemar,  Norwegian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Oslo,  Jan,  10,  1890;  studied  piano  and  organ  at 
the  Lindeman  Conservatory,  later  with  Earth  in  Berlin ; 
now  teaching  in  Oslo. 

Almeida  (Almeyda),  Carlos  Francesco  de,  late 
1 8th  century  Spanish  composer  and  violinist,  born  Bur- 
gos, and  the  composer  of  six  string  quartets,  a  Sin- 
fonia  and  other  instrumental  music. 

Almeida,  Fernando  de,  Portuguese  monk  and  com- 
poser, born  Lisbon,  about  1618;  died  Thomar,  Mar.  21, 
1660;  pupil  of  Lobo.  The  majority  of  his  sacred  works 
were  destroyed  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755. 

Almeida,  Francisco  Antonio  de,  early  i8th  cen- 
tury Portuguese  composer,  died  about  1752;  one  of  the 
first  Portuguese  composers  to  write  operas  in  the  Italian 
style. 

Almeida,  Ignacio  Antonio  De,  Portuguese  abbot 
and  composer  of  church  music,  born  Guimaraes,  Feb. 
18,  1760;  died  St.  Pedro  de  Penedono,  Oct.  25,  1825. 

Almen,  Ruth,  contemporary  Swedish  pianist  and 
composer ;  her  works  include  a  sonata  for  piano,  also  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

Almenrader,  Karl,  German  bassoon  virtuoso,  born 
near  Dusseldorf,  Oct.  3,  1786,  died  Biebrich,  Sept.  14, 
1843.  He  was  professor  of  bassoon  at  Cologne  Music 
School,  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  theatre  orchestra, 
regimental  bandmaster  and  a  manufacturer  of  wind 
instruments.  He  wrote  a  bassoon  method,  and  com- 
posed both  solo  works  and  chamber  music  in  which  the 
instrument  played  a  prominent  part. 

Almerie,  an  iSth  century  lute  which  derives  its 
name  from  Jean  Lemaire,  its  inventor. 

Almeyda,  see  Almeida,  Carlos  Francesco  de. 

Almorox,  Juan,  early  i6th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser of  both  sacred  and  secular  music. 

Almquist,  Ludvig,  Swedish  composer,  born  Stock- 
holm, Nov.  28,  1793;  died  Bremen,  Sept.  26,  1866, 
writer  of  songs  and  piano  works. 

Alnaes,  Eyvind,  Norwegian  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Fredriksstad,  Apr.  29,  1872 ;  died  Oslo, 
Dec.  25,  1932;  pupil  of  Holter  at  Christiania,  and 
Reinecke  and  Ruthardt  at  Leipzig.  He  was  church  or- 
ganist in  Christiania  and  conductor  of  several  choral 
societies.  First  becoming  known  for  his  Symphony  in 
C  Minor,  he  achieved  quite  some  reputation  for  his 
songs,  which  have  a  simple  natural  quality,  and  rank 
among  the  best  productions  of  his  country. 

Alodicon,  alternate  spelling  for  the  organ  stop  called 
Aelodicon  (q.v.). 
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Alois,  Ladislaus,  Bohemian  violoncellist,  born 
Prague,  1860;  died  Russia,  1917;  student  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  At  Petrograd  he  became  solo  'cellist 
with  the  court  orchestra  and  professor  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. His  instrumental  works  include  two  concertos 
and  a  piano  trio. 

Aloisi  (Alovisio,  Alovisius,  Aloysius),  Giovanni 
Battista,  Italian  monk  and  composer  of  sacred  music, 
born  Bologna,  about  1565. 

Alonso,  Lopez  Francisco,  Spanish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Granada,  May  9,  1887;  founder  and 
first  conductor  of  the  Granada  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  Choir.  He  wrote  more  than  sixty  zarzuelas,  one 
of  which,  Las  Corsarias,  has  enjoyed  more  than  ten 
thousand  performances  in  Spain  and  South  America. 

Alouette,  Jean  Frangois,  French  choir  director  and 
composer,  born  1651 ;  died  Versailles,  Sept.  i,  1728. 
After  having  received  his  musical  education  under 
Lully,  he  became  master  of  the  choir  at  Versailles.  His 
works  included  ballets  and  incidental  music  for  the 
theatre. 

Aloysius,  John  B.,  i7th  century  Italian  composer  of 
church  music. 

Aloyson,  M.  Anglus,  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser. 

Alpaerts,  Flor,  Belgian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Antwerp,  Sept.  12,  1876;  pupil  of  Jan  Block  in 
Antwerp.  He  has  written  an  opera,  also  a  number  of 
orchestral,  piano  and  vocal  works. 

Alpenhorn,  Alphorn  (Ger.),  a  horn  used  by  the  al- 
pine herdsmen.  It  is  constructed  from  strips  of  wood, 
which  are  bound  together  to  make  a  conical  tube  with  a 
slightly  upturned  bell,  and  a  hardwood  cupped  mouth- 
piece. Only  the  natural  harmonics  can  be  sounded  upon 
the  alpenhorn ;  its  length  varies  from  three  to  eight  feet. 

Alphabet,  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G 
which  comprise  the  musical  alphabet  and  designate  all 
musical  sounds. 

Alphabetical  notation,  the  use  of  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet for  writing  music.  Such  a  method  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  two  parallel  lines 
of  letters,  which  were  accented,  inverted  or  altered  to 
indicate  the  various  notes  desired,  one  line  indicating  the 
vocal  part,  and  the  other  the  instrumental  part. 

Alpharabius,  see  Alfarabi. 

Alpheraky  (Alferaky),  Achilles  Nikolaivitch,  Rus- 
sian composer,  born  Kharkov,  June  21,  1846.  He  has 
written  piano  works  and  songs  of  considerable  merit, 
one  of  the  best  being  the  Serenade  Levantine  from 
Opus  25,  The  influence  of  Ukrainian  folk  melodies  is 
shown  in  his  songs,  which  number  more  than  a  hun- 
dred. 

Alp  horn,  see  Ranz  des  vaches. 

Al  piacere  (It),  "at  pleasure,"  a  term  granting  free- 
dom of  tempo. 


ALQUEX— ALTERS 


Alquen,  Friedrich  A.  E.  d',  German  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Arnsberg,  1810;  died  London, 
June  18,  1887.  He  gave  up  the  legal  profession  to 
teach  piano  in  Brussels,  later  settling  in  London.  His 
works  included  concertos,  sonatas  and  smaller  composi- 
tions for  both  piano  and  violin. 

Alquen,  Peter  Cornelius  Johann  d',  German  com- 
poser, born  Arnsberg,  "Westphalia,  1795 ;  died  Muhl- 
heim-on-Rhine,  Xov.  27,  1*863.  He  gave  UP  t^e  practice 
of  medicine  to  compose  songs  which  achieved  national 
popularity. 

Alquier,  Maurice,  French  composer,  born  in  1867. 
He  began  his  musical  education  late  in  life,  entering  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1892,  and  also  studying  under 
Vincent  d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum.  His  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin  was  performed  several  times  at  the 
Societe  National. 

Al  rigore  del  tempo  (It.),  in  strict  time. 

Alsager,  Thomas  Massa,  English  journalist  and 
amateur  musical  enthusiast,  born  17/9;  died  Nov.  15, 
1846.  He  was  a  part-owner  of  The  London  Times  and 
an  ardent  lover  of  music  who  numbered  among  his 
friends  Charles  Burney,  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  Ignaz 
Moscheles.  He  founded  a  society  to  promote  interest  in 
Beethoven's  music  which  gave  the  first  English  per- 
formance of  his  Missa  Solemnis  in  1832,  and  of  Cheru- 
bim's Requiem  in  1834;  also  sponsoring  a  Spohr  fes- 
tival at  which  Spohr  conducted  three  of  his  own  com- 
positions. As  part-owner  of  The  Times,  he  was  the 
first  to  add  a  professionally  trained  music  critic  to  the 
staff  of  a  daily  paper. 

Alscher,  Joseph,  igth  century  contrabass  player  who 
was  considered  a  rival  of  Dragonetti  and  Bottesini.  He 
appeared  in  Italy  with  great  success,  and  later  toured 
Germany,  where  he  finally  settled.  His  technique  and 
tone  were  effective  in  higher  registers  for  which  the 
violoncello  was  ordinarily  used. 

Al  scozzese  (It.),  in  Scotch  style. 

Al  seg.,  abbreviation  for  al  segno. 

Al  segno  (It.),  a  term  placed  in  a  composition  to 
indicate  a  return  to  the  portion  of  the  piece  marked  with 
the  sign  -S". 

Alshalabi,  Mohammed  (surnamed  Hispalensis), 
early  I5th  century  Arabian  musician.  Some  of  his 
manuscripts  have  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Escurial. 

Al-Shaqira,  an  Arabian  stringed  instrument  used 
in  Spain  during  the  I3th  century. 

Alsleben,  Julius,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  24,  1832;  died  there,  Dec.  8,  1894; 
author  of  several  monographs  on  music,  and  editor  of 
Die  Hartnonie  for  several  years. 

Alstedt  (Alstedius),  Johann  Heinrich,  German 
musicologist,  born  Bellersbach,  Nassau,  1588;  died 
Weissenburg,  Transylvania,  Nov.  8,  1638;  author  of 
an  encyclopedia  treating  largely  of  music. 


Alstyne,  Frances  Jane  van,  see  Crosby,  Fanny. 

Alt  fGer.),  the  alto  voice  or  part.  When  used  as  a 
prefix  before  the  name  of  an  instrument,  such  as  alt- 
oboe,  it  designates  the  alto  instrument  of  that  family. 
Notes  in  alt  are  those  of  the  next  octave  above  the  treble 
staff  beginning  with  G ;  notes  in  the  octave  higher  than 
this  are  said  to  be  in  dtissiino. 

Alt,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  born  Miinster- 
berg,  Apr.  7,  1903.  He  studied  at  the  Stern  Conserva- 
tory and  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  also  privately  with 
Juon  and  Wittenberg,  before  becoming  first  violin  in 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  -His  compositions 
include  masses,  a  concerto  for  violin,  -horn  and  double- 
bass,  chamber  music  and  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Alt,  Georg  Martin,  German  organist  and  composer 
of  organ  music  and  male  choruses,  born  Rexingen,  Apr. 
28,  1870. 

Alt,  Philipp  Samuel,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Weimar,  Jan.  16,  1689,  died  there,  1750. 

Altani,  Hyppolit,  opera  conductor,  born  May  27, 
1846;  studied  under  Anton  Rubinstein  at  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory.  He  later  became  conductor  of  the  Im- 
perial Opera  in  Moscow. 

Altavilla,  Onofrio,  Italian  flutist,  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  near  Palermo,  1887.  His  compo- 
sitions include  operas,  oratorios  and  songs  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Altemps,  Dom  Faustino,  i7th  century  Italian  monk 
and  composer  of  church  music. 

Altenburg,  Johann  Ernst,  German  trumpet  virtu- 
oso, born  Weissenfels,  1736,  died  Bitterfeld,  May  4, 
1801 ;  son  of  Johann  Kaspar  Altenburg,  who  was  also  a 
trumpeter.  He  became  even  more  famous  than  his 
father  as  a  performer,  and  wrote  a  treatise  and  numer- 
ous solo  compositions  for  the  trumpet. 

Altenburg,  Johann  Kaspar,  German  trumpet 
virtuoso,  birth  date  unknown,  died  1761. 

Altenburg,  Michael,  German  composer,  born  Alach, 
near  Erfurt,  May  27,  1584,  died  Erfurt,  Feb.  12,  1640. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  composed  much  fine 
church  music. 

Alteration,  the  chromatic  change  of  the  pitch  of  a 
note. 

Altered,  a  word  used  to  indicate  that  an  interval,  a 
chord  or  a  scale  had  been  changed  from  its  regular 
form. 

Alterezza  (It.),  sublimity,  loftiness,  dignity. 

Alternitavo  (It.),  a  term  used  during  the  I7th  and 
i8th  centuries  to  designate  the  subordinate  or  contrast- 
ing section  in  any  movement  of  a  suite;  the  modern 
term  is  Trio.  The  second  trio  in  the  scherzo  move- 
ment of  a  piece  of  chamber  music  or  symphony  was  fre- 
quently given  this  title. 

Alters,  George  Jacques,  Belgian  composer,  organist, 
carillonneur,  and  teacher,  born  Ghent,' about  1770-  died 
Apr.  11,  1849. 


ALTES— ALTSCHLUSSEL 


Altes,  Ernest  Eugene,  French  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Paris,  Mar.  28,  1830,  died  Saint-Dye-sur- 
Loire,  July  2,  1899.  He  studied  violin  under  Habeneck 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  later  became  conductor 
at  the  Opera.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony 
and  much  chamber  music. 

Altes,  Joseph  Henri,  French  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Rouen,  Jan.  18,  1826;  died  St.  Dye-sur-Loire,  July 
1895 ;  elder  brother  of  Ernest  Eugene  Altes.  He  was  a 
professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  an  accomplished 
virtuoso  and  composer  of  pieces  for  the  flute. 

Alt  Geige  (Ger.),  the  viola  (q.v.). 

Altglass,  Max  Mayer,  Polish  tenor,  born  Warsaw, 
Feb.  16,  1895 ;  he  became  a  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  New  York,  in  1924. 

Althorn,  a  European  brass  instrument  with  a  cupped 
mouthpiece.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  horn  in  military 
bands,  and  is  occasionally  called  for  in  orchestral  scores. 
Richard  Wagner  employed  it  in  the  orchestra. 

Althaus,  Basil,  English  violinist,  composer  and  vio- 
lin teacher,  born  London,  1865,  died  there,  Dec.  28, 
1910.  He  studied  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and 
founded  the  Tavistock  Violin  Academy  in  London  in 
1885.  After  managing  this  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years  he  went  to  Brussels.where  he  became  a  violin 
teacher  and  played  in  the  Kufsaal  Orchestra.  Upon  his 
return  to  London  in  1901  he  was  made  director  of  the 
College  of  Violinists.  His  compositions  include  a 
violin  method,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  a  treatise 
on  the  seven  positions  used  in  playing  the  violin. 

Althouse,  Paul,  American  tenor,  born  Reading,  Pa., 
Dec.  2,  1889.  His  teachers  were  Percy  Dunn  Aldrich, 
Oscar  Saenger  and  Percy  Stephens.  Without  any 
European  training  or  experience  he  made  his  debut  as 
Dmitri  in  the  American  premiere  of  Boris  Godounoff  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  Mar.  19,  1913,  and 
has  since  been  heard  there  frequently,  singing  many  im- 
portant roles. 

Altieramente  (It.),  in  lofty  and  noble  style. 

Altimara,  late  igth  century  Spanish  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Barcelona,  about  1870.  He  was  an  out- 
standing Spanish  maker,  his  better  instruments  having 
a  rich,  golden-yellow  varnish,  and  following  Italian 
models. 

Alti  natural!  (Lat.),  natural  male  altos. 

Altissimo  (It.),  the  highest. 

Altista  (It.),  an  alto  or  contralto  singer. 

Altklausel  (Ger.),  the  leading  of  the  alto  part  in  a 
perfect  cadence. 

Altman,  Frank,  igth  century  German  musicologist, 
compiler  of  a  large  musical  dictionary,  Tonkunstler 
Lexicon,  which  was  first  published  in  1860,  and  has 
since  reached  its  twelfth  revised  edition. 

Altmann,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Posen, 
Oct.  28,  1865;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Nov.  2,  1924. 
His  works  include  chamber  music  and  songs. 


Altmann,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Strass- 
burg,  Nov.  27,  1904.  He  studied  with  Pfitzner,  Bauss- 
nern  and  Karl  Bohm,  and  has  conducted  opera  in 
Vienna  and  Frankfort-on-Main.  His  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Altmann,  Karl  J.,  German  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Florsheim,  Mainz,  Oct.  15,  1883.  He 
founded  the  Altmann  Women's  Choir  in  1931;  his 
choral  compositions  are  well  known. 

Altmann,  Wilhelm,  German  music  critic,  violinist, 
author,  historian  and  librarian,  born  Adelnau,  Apr.  4, 
1862;  studied  musical  history  and  kindred  subjects  at 
Marburg.  After  continuing  his  studies  in  Berlin,  he 
was  appointed  librarian  at  Breslau  and  Greifswald ;  at 
the  latter  city  he  devoted  special  attention  to  the  music 
department,  and  became  chief  librarian  of  the  Prussian 
State  Library,  where  he  founded  a  music  collection 
which  embraces  almost  all  modern  published  music. 
Among  his  works  are  Wagner's  letters,  Index  to  Cham- 
ber Music  Literature  and  Catalogue  of  Orchestral  Liter- 
ature, to  which  a  second  volume  of  modern  works  has 
recently  been  added. 

Altnikol,  Johann  Christoph,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Berna,  near  Seidenberg;  died  Naum- 
burg,  July  1759;  a  pupil  and  a  son-in-law  of  J.  S. 
Bach  with  whom  he  studied  the  clavier  and  composition. 
On  Bach's  recommendation  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  Niederwiesa,  near  Greifenberg,  and  married  Bach's 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Juliane  Friderike,  on  Jan.  20,  1749. 
His  compositions  include  two  clavier  sonatas,  several 
cantatas  and  some  church  music. 

Alto,  in  general,  the  term  alto  refers  to  the  women's 
or  boys'  voices  whose  range  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
contralto  and  tenor.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any 
instrument,  such  as  the  viola  or  alto-horn,  which  has 
a  corresponding  range. 

Alto  Clarinet,  a  clarinet  in  E-flat,  which  is  modeled 
after  the  bass  clarinet;  it  has  replaced  the  basset  horn 
in  the  orchestra. 

Alto  Clef,  the  C  clef  on  the  third  line;  it  is  used 
for  viola  and  alto  trombone  notation. 

Alto  flute,  an  instrument  pitched  a  fourth  lower  than 
the  concert  flute;  it  is  rarely  used  in  symphony  or- 
chestras. 

Alton,  Robert,  English  violin  maker,  violin  expert 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Liverpool,  1891.  He  studied 
the  art  of  violin  making  at  London,  modelled  his  in- 
struments after  violins  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius, 
and  afterwards  created  a  model  of  his  own.  His  great- 
est value,  however,  is  as  a  writer  on  his  subject,  and  his 
works  include  Violin  Making  and  Repairing,  Violin 
Making  for  Amateurs,  and  'Cello  Making. 

Altra  Volta  (It.),  literally,  "another  turn";  an  ex- 
pression used  during  the  early  iSth  century  instead  of 
the  word  "encore."  (q.v.) 

Altschlussel  (Ger.),  alto-clef. 
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Altschuler,  Modest,  Russian  violoncellist,  conductor, 
born  Mogilev,  Feb.  18,  1873.  He  was  at  first  a  violin 
student,  but  turned  to  the  'cello,  studying  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  there  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  with  the  Conservatory  Orchestra,  and  having 
won  a  scholarship  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  con- 
tinued there  with  Fitzenhagen,  Arensky,  Tanieieff  and 
Safonoff,  winning  the  coveted  silver  medal  in  1890.  He 
then  organized  his  own  trio,  known  as  "The  Moscow 
Trio;"'  toured  Europe  successfully,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  where  he  organized  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1903,  and  conducted  its  first  concert 
at  New  York  in  1904.  The  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
were  successful  from  the  first,  and  it  made  several  ex- 
tended tours  of  the  entire  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  purpose  of  the  orchestra  was  to  introduce  the  works 
of  modern  Russian  composers  to  American  audiences, 
and  in  this  it  was  marked!}'  successful,  giving  first  Amer- 
ican performances  of  works  by  Ippolitow-Iwanow,  Lia- 
dow,  Rachmaninoff,  Vassilenko,  Konius,  Spendiarow, 
Scriabin  and  others,  and  having  as  soloists  making  their 
American  debut,  Elman,  Lhevinne,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Scriabin.  Altschuler  conducted  the  first  complete  per- 
formance ever  given  of  Scriabin's  Promethee,  le  Poeme 
du  Fcuf  with  a  special  "color-keyboard"  at  New  York  in 
1915;  he  also  orchestrated  Tschaikowsky's  piano  trio, 
and  chamber  music  works  by  other  Russian  composers. 

Alvarado,  Alberto  M.,  Mexican  composer,  born 
Durango,  Dec.  10,  1864.  He  showed  precocious  talent 
for  music  at  an  early  age  and  has  written  a  great  num- 
ber of  compositions. 

Alvarenga,  Francisco  Xavier  de  Mattos  Pereira, 
Portuguese  composer,  born  Feb.  n,  1844;  died  Mar.  8, 
1883.  He  composed  comic  operas  in  the  style  of  Offen- 
bach, which  attained  some  success  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
during  the  igth  century. 

Alvarez,  Albert  Raymond,  French  tenor,  born 
Bordeaux  in  1861;  died  in  1932.  He  studied  under 
Martini  in  Paris,  and  made  his  debut  at  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium. Following  engagements  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles, 
he  appeared  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  the  Metropolitan  and 
Manhattan  Opera  Houses  in  New  York,  and  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London.  His  repertory  comprised  about 
sixty  romantic  roles ;  he  starred  with  Emma  Calve  and 
Melba,  taking  up  many  of  the  parts  relinquished  by  Jean 
de  Reszke.  He  appeared  in  1900  with  Adelina  Patti  at 
Covent  Garden  in  an  act  from  Romeo  et  Juliette  at  a 
Boer  War  charity  performance. 

Alvarez,  Fermin  Maria,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Saragossa,  died  Barcelona,  1898.  He  was  a  popular 
vocal  composer,  having  written  more  than  one  hundred 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Alvarez,  Marguerite  d',  French  contralto,  who 
made  a  sensational  debut  in  1911  during  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein's  first  season  at  the  London  Opera  House  in 
Massenet's  Hcrodlade.  She  was  also  successful  as  a 


concert  artist  and  recitalist,  the  full,  rich  tones  of  her 
voice  deeply  impressing  her  listeners. 

Alvaro,  I5th  century  Portuguese  composer  of  church 
music. 

Alvars,  Elias  Parish,  see  Parish-Ahars,  Elias. 

Alvary,  Max  (real  name  Achenbach),  German 
tenor,  born  Diisseldorf,  May  3,  1856;  died  Guten- 
berg, Thuringia,  Nov.  8,  1898.  His  father,  the  painter 
Andreas  Achenbach,  objected  to  his  being  a  singer,  but 
he  overcame  this  obstacle  and  changed  his  name  to  Al- 
vary, studying  with  Lamperti  and  making  his  debut  at 
Weimar.  He  was  well  known  in  New  York  as  a  Wag- 
nerian  tenor;  his  finest  characterization  being  the  title 
role  in  Siegfried. 

Alvensleben,  Gebhard  von,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  about  1820;  pupil  of  Marx.  He  wrote 
works  in  the  larger  forms,  also  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Alvimare,  Martin  Pierre  d',  French  harpist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Dreux,  Eure-et-Loire,  Sept.  18, 
1772 ;  died  Paris,  June  13,  1839.  He  was  harpist  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  at  Napoleon's  court,  where  he  also 
instructed  the  Empress  Josephine  in  harp  playing.  His 
works  include  sonatas,  duets,  fantasies  and  variations 
for  the  harp. 

Alvsleben,  Melitta,  see  Otto,  Melitta. 

Alwin,  Karl,  German  conductor,  born  Konigsberg, 
Apr.  15,  1891;  pupil  of  Engelbert  Humperdinck  and 
Hugo  Kaun.  He  became  chorusmaster  at  the  Berlin 
Opera  House  and  at  Bayreuth,  and  conducted  opera  at 
Posen,  Dusseldorf  and  Hamburg  before  going  to 
Vienna. 

Alwood,  Richard,  i6th  century  English  priest  and 
composer. 

Alwyn,  William,  English  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Northampton,  1905.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  later  became  professor 
of  composition.  He  has  written  orchestral  works,  cham- 
ber music,  a  piano  concerto,  and  songs  for  tenor  voice 
with  string  quartet. 

Alypios,  Greek  theorist,  born  360  A.D.,  who  wrote 
a  treatise,  De  Musica,  containing  all  the  Greek  trans- 
posing scales  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  notation; 
this  treatise  is  now  the  chief  source  of  information  on 
ancient  Greek  notation. 

Amabile  (It.),  sweetly,  amiably,  tenderly. 

Amade,  August,  Austrian  composer,  born  Stedtel- 
dorf,  Nieder-Austria,  Dec.  17,  1867;  died  Enns,  July 
27,  1930.  He  wrote  operas,  chamber  music,  a  piano 
concerto,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Amade,  Ladislaw,  Baron  von,  Hungarian  com- 
poser, born  Kaschau,  Mar.  12,  1703;  died  Felbar,  Dec. 
22,  1764.  He  was  both  a  national  poet  and  a  composer 
of  folk  songs. 

Amade,  Thaddaus,  Baron  von,  Austrian  pianist, 
born  Presburg,  Jan.  1783;  died  Vienna,  May  17,  1845. 
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He  was  an  excellent  pianist,  rivalling  Hummel  in  the 
art  of  improvisation;  he  was  also  the  first  musician  of 
note  to  discover  the  talent  of  Franz  Liszt,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  his  education  in  the  art  of  music. 

Amadee,  Michaele  Angelo,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer;  Praetorius  considered  him  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  time ;  two  books  of  motets  were  published  in  1614 
at  Venice. 

Amadei,  Amadeo,  Italian  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Loreto,  Dec.  9,  1866;  his*  works  include 
operas,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  guitar  solos. 

Amadei,  Filippo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Reg- 
gio,  about  1683.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at  Rome 
in  1711,  and  a  second,  of  which  he  was  part  author, 
at  Hamburg  in  1722. 

Amadei,  Roberto,  Italian -organist  and  choirmaster, 
born  Loreto,  Nov.  29,  1840;  died  there,  Dec.  13,  1913. 

Amadino,  Riccardo,  Italian  music  publisher.  He 
was  in  partnership  with  S.  Vincenti  in  Venice  until 
1586,  then  on  his  own  account  until  1615. 

Amadio,  Luigi,  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born 
Chiarano,  Aug.  30,  1881 ;  organ  professor  at  the 
Palermo  Conservatory,  and  writer  of  organ  works  and 
piano  pieces. 

Amadori,  Giuseppi,  Italian  singing  master  and  com- 
poser, pupil  of  Bernacchi.  His  works  include  an 
oratorio,  a  Mass,  dated  1730,  and  some  sacred  songs. 

Amalia,  Anne,  German  princess,  harpsichordist  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  1723;  died  there,  1787;  sister 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  a  pupil  of  Kirnberger. 
She  was  the  composer  of  a  cantata,  The  Death  of 
Jesus. 

Amalia,  Anna,  Duchess  of  Weimar,  German  com- 
poser and  harpsichordist,  born  Oct.  24,  1739;  died 
Apr.  10,  1807.  Her  works  include  an  operetta  pro- 
duced with  some  success. 

Amalia  Friederike,  Marie,  Princess  of  Saxony,  Ger- 
man harpsichordist  and  composer,  born  Aug.  10,  1794; 
died  Sept.  18,  1870.  Her  compositions  include  operas 
and  church  music,  these  frequently  being  written  under 
the  name  Amalie  Heiter. 

Aman,  Georges,  German  violin  and  violoncello 
maker,  born  Augsburg,  1671 ;  died  there,  1717.  His 
violoncellos  were  his  finest  instruments. 

Amani,  Nicholas,  Russian  composer,  born  1875; 
died  1904.  His  compositions  include  a  string  trio, 
a  piano  suite  and  numerous  songs. 

Amann,  Josephine,  igth  century  German  composer, 
who  specialized  in  works  for  the  piano. 

Amans,  John,  contemporary  Dutch  flute  virtuoso, 
born  Amsterdam.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  and 
then  played  in  the  orchestra  at  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
and  taught  at  the  Conservatory  there.  Later  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  Konzeitverein,  and  of  the  or- 


chestra at  the  Dresden  State  Opera,  where  he  founded 
the  Amans  Woodwind  Quintette.  In  1923  he  became 
flute  soloist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

Amant,  Stephen  T,  i8th  century  French  composer 
and  teacher  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music,  Paris.  He 
wrote  five  operas  in  Italian  style,  also  several  volumes 
of  songs. 

Amar,  Licco,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Budapest, 
Dec.  4,  1891 ;  studied  at  the  National  Academy  under 
Emil  Bare,  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  under  Marteau. 
He  has  been  concertmaster  of  both  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  and  the  Mannheim  National  Theatre 
Orchestra. 

Amar  Quartet,  contemporary  German  string  quar- 
tet, founded  .  at  Frankfort-on-Main.  The  personnel 
consists  of  Licco  Amar,  first  violin ;  Walter  Caspar, 
second  violin;  Paul  Hindemith,  viola;  Rudolph  Hinde- 
mith,  violoncello.  They  specialized  in  the  playing  of 
modern  compositions,  and  made  a  deep  impression  at 
the  Salzburg  Music  Festival  in  1922. 

Amarevole  (It.),  sad,  mournful. 

Amat,  Juan  Carlos,  i6th  century  Spanish  musicolo- 
gist, born  Monistrol,  near  Barcelona.  He  wrote  the 
earliest  known  treatise  on  the  Spanish  guitar. 

Amat,  Leopold  Paul,  Spanish  composer,  born  To- 
losa,  1814;  died  Nizza,  Oct.  31,  1872;  his  operas  and 
numerous  songs  were  very  popular  in  their  day. 

Amati,  the  surname  of  an  Italian  family  of  patrician 
descent;  several  of  its  members  were  violin  makers  at 
Cremona  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  during  the 
i6th  and  I7th  centuries.  Andrea  Amati  was  the  first 
of  its  members  engaged  in  the  art ;  he  was  born  about 
1520,  and  died  before  1580,  proven  by  a  document 
in  the  Cremona  archives  dated  Jan.  n,  1580,  re- 
ferring to  the  brothers  Antonio  and  Girolamo  as  sons 
and  heirs  of  the  late  Andrea  Amati.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Gasparo  da  Salo  and  Magini,  the 
Brescian  instrument  makers.  The  earliest  known 
violins  of  Andrea  Amati  are  dated  1564.  Examples  of 
his  work  differ  little  in  form  and  design  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  family  except  that 
they  are  slightly  more  archaic  in  appearance.  The  tra- 
ditions established  by  Andrea  were  consistently  fol- 
lowed by  his  sons  and  descendants ;  each  of  these  dis- 
played originality  only  in  regard  to  minor  details.  This 
is  the  case  even  in  regard  to  measurements;  all  mem- 
bers of  -  the  family  made  only  two  sizes  of  violins. 
There  are  also  a  few  violas  and  violoncellos  known  to 
be  the  work  of  Andrea  Amati.  Antonio  (1550-1638), 
and  Girolamo  or  Geronimo  (1551-1635),  were  sons 
of  Andrea,  and  are  generally  known  as  "the  brothers 
Amati/'  They  were  lifelong  partners  in  the  business 
handed  on  to  them  by  their  father,  and  they  con- 
tinued the  high  ideals  of  craftsmanship  established  by 
him,  yet  their  instruments  are  distinguishable  by  cer- 
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tain  small  details  which  can  be  recognized  only  by 
connoisseurs  and  students  of  violin  making.  Thus 
their  individuality  is  impressed  on  their  works  even 
though  the  main  features  were  common  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  whole  family.  Xicolo  Amati,  born  Sept.  3, 
1596;  died  Aug.  12,  1684,  was  the  son  of  Girolamo, 
mentioned  above,  and  the  grandson  of  Andrea.  Nicolo 
is  described  on  his  labels  as  "nephew  of  Antonio  and  son 
of  Geronimo."  He  inherited  the  business  from  Andrea 
and  Girolamo,  maintained  the  high  level  of  their  work, 
and  adhered  to  the  same  pattern  and  design.  Nicolo  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  Amatis,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  of  the  third  gen- 
eration of  a  family  already  greatly  distinguished,  and 
therefore  profited  considerably  by  the  widespread  repu- 
tation of  his  predecessors.  His  fame  has  also  been 
greatly  increased  because  he  was  the  teacher  of  Stradi- 
varius  and  Guarnerius.  Girolamo  Amati  (1649-1740) 
was  the  son  of  Xicolo,  grandson  of  Girolamo  and  great- 
grandson  of  Andrea.  For  the  fourth  generation  he 
carried  on  the  tradition,  but  he  was  naturally  over- 
shadowed by  his  highly  gifted  fellow-pupil,  Stradi- 
varius,  and  as  a  result  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  reputation 
he  deserves  for  instruments  that  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  those  of  the  earlier  Amatis.  It  was  the  more  heroic 
qualities  developed  by  Stradivarius  that  made  for  a  new 
standard  of  violin-making  in  his  time.  Two  other 
Amatis  have  been  mentioned  in  various  encyclopedias, 
but  no  instruments  by  either  of  them  have  come  to  light. 
Amati  (Amato,  Amatus),  Vincenzo,  Sicilian  com- 
poser of  church  music,  born  Cimmina,  Jan.  6,  1629;  died 
Palermo,  July  29,  1670. 

Amato,  Pasquale,  Italian  baritone,  born  Naples, 
Mar.  21,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  in 
his  native  city,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Bellini 
Theatre  there,  singing  the  part  of  Germont  in  La 
Traviata.  He  then  began  a  long  series  of  tours  which 
took  him  to  Buenos  Aires,  Milan,  Moscow,  Cairo 
and  Berlin.  In  1909  he  became  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company;  at  the  summit  of  his  career, 
he  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  operatic  baritones, 
achieving  many  of  his  triumphs  simultaneously  with 
Enrico  Caruso,  both  on  the  stage  and  on  records. 

Amatucci,  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born  Loreto, 
1868;  choir-director  in  Pisa  since  1901.  His  composi- 
tions include  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Amatus,  see  Amati f  Vincenzo. 

Amberg,  Herman,  Danish  composer  and  organist, 
born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  22,  1834;  died  1902;  his  com- 
positions are  principally  organ  works  and  songs. 

Amberg,  Johan,  Danish  violinist,  composer,  born 
Copenhagen,  Oct.  20,  1846;  died  there,  1914.  He  was 
a  violinist  in  the  court  chapel  and  composed  some 
chamber  music. 

Amberg,  Karl,  German  composer  and  librettist,  born 
Kessenich,  Bonn,  Dec.  8,  1894.  He  lives  in  Berlin, 


writing  librettos,  and  composing  both  operas  and  inci- 
dental music  for  plays  and  films. 

Ambiela,  Miguel,  Spanish  composer  of  church  mu- 
sic, born  Aragon,  1665 ;  died  Toledo,  Mar.  23,  1733. 

Ambira,  African  drum  with  wooden  or  iron  vibrat- 
ing tongues  and  a  cylindrical  shell. 

Amble ville,  Charles  d',  I7th  century  French  priest 
and  composer. 

Ambo,  the  platform  occupied  by  the  choir  in  Greek 
orthodox  churches. 

Ambreville,  Michele  Auguste  d',  see  D'Ambreville, 
Michele  August. 

Ambrogetti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  bass  singer,  borri 
1780,  who  appeared  successfully  in  Paris  and  London 
although  his  acting  ability  surpassed  his  singing  voice. 
He  finally  became  a  Trappist  monk  in  Ireland. 

Ambros,  August  Wilhelm,  Czech  musicologist,  his- 
torian and  composer,  born  Vysoke  Myto,  Nov.  17, 
1816;  died  Vienna,  June  28,  1876.  His  father  was 
postmaster,  and  his  mother  a  pianist  and  singer. 
Ambros  studied  law  and  music  at  Prague  University, 
and  became  Public  Prosecutor  there.  He  first  attracted 
attention  by  writing  an  answer  to  the  critic  Hanslick's 
expression  of  extreme  musical  views ;  shortly  after  pub- 
lished a  series  of  widely-read  musical  essays.  He  be- 
came professor  of  music  at  Prague  University  in  1869, 
worked  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  taught  at  the 
Conservatory  in  Vienna.  In  1860  he  entered  upon  what 
was  to  be  his  life-work,  when  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  firm  of  Leuckart  to  write  a  history  of  music. 
In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  this  task,  he  made 
extensive  researches  in  the  libraries  at  Vienna,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Munich  and  Naples.  The 
first  three  volumes  were  completed  before  his  death, 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  compiled  from  his  notes.  A 
sequel  by  Langhans  brought  the  work  down  to  the 
1 9th  century.  This  work  is  considered  the  greatest 
German  authority  on  the  history  of  European  music, 
from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  comparatively  modern 
times.  Volume  I  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  music, 
and  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  Volume  II  with 
the  Christian  era  to  the  first  Flemish  school;  Volume 
III  from  the  Netherlands  to  Palestrina;  and  Volume  IV 
with  Palestrina,  his  contemporaries  and  successors. 
Ambros  was  also  an  accomplished  composer  and  pianist, 
his  works  including  an  opera,  several  overtures,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Ambros,  Franz  Meyer,  see  Meyer-Awibros,  Franz. 

Ambros,  Vladimir,  Czech  composer,  born  Sept.  18, 
1891. 

Ambrosch,  Joseph  Karl,  see  Awibroz,  Joseph  Karl 
Ambrosch,  Louis,  Austrian  violinist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  near  Vienna/May  15,  1879.    He  studied 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  at  the  Stern  Conserva- 
tory in  Berlin,  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
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he  has  taught  in  the  music  departments  of  various 
colleges. 

Ambrose,  Paul,  Canadian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Oct.  n,  1868;  a  pupil 
of  his  father  and  of  Dudley  Buck.  He  became  an 
organist  in  New  York  City,  and  later  supervisor  of 
musical  instructiop.  in  the  state  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Ambrose,  Robert  Steele,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist; born  Chelmsford,  Mar.  7,  1824;  died  Mar.  31, 
1908;  for  many -years  a  resident  of  Canada;  among 
his  sacred  compositions  is  •  One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought. 

Ambrose  (Ambrosius),  Saint,  Italian  Bishop,  born 
Treves,  about  333  A.D. ;  died  Milan,  Apr.  4,  397.  He 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Milan  in  374,  and  was  canonized 
after  his  death.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  regulation 
and  development  of  singing  in  the  Western  churches, 
for  his  introduction  and  cultivation  of  ritual  song,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  the  four  authentic  church  modes. 
He  is  called  "The  Father  of  Christian  Hymnology,"  due 
to  his  authorship  of  many  sacred  songs  and  hymns. 

Ambrosian  music,  a  style  of  music  introduced  from 
the  Eastern  Church  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan  by  St. 
Ambrose  near  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  While 
but  a  few  of  the  hymns  composed  by  St.  Ambrose  have 
survived,  almost  any  Latin  hymn  sung  at  the  Hours 
in  the  early  days  was  known  as  "Ambrosian."  The 
creation  of  the  Te  Deum  is  credited  to  St.  Ambrose, 
who  is  thought  to  have  originally  sung  it  at  the  bap- 
tism of  St.  Augustine. 

1  Ambrosio,  Alfredo  d',  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  June  13,  1871 ;  died  Paris,  Dec.  31, 
1914.  He  studied  under  Pinto,  Bossi  and  Camillo  de 
Nardis  in  Naples,  with  Sarasate  in  Madrid  and  under 
Wilhemj  in  London.  Many  of  his  compositions  were 
played  by  Sarasate,  Kubelik  and  Kocian,  and  proved 
to  be  very  popular,  due  to  their  melodic  beauty  and 
graceful  style. 

Ambrosio,  Luigi  d',  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Nov.  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory  and  in  London  with  August  Wilhelmj, 
becoming  a  violin  virtuoso  and  teacher  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  are  confined  to  works 
for  the  violin. 

Ambrosius,  Herman,  German  composer  and  the- 
orist, born  Hamburg,  July  25,  1897;  pupil  of  Pfitzner, 
and  Szendrei  in  Leipzig.  Since  1926  he  has  been 
teacher  of  theory  in  .the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  has 
composed  works  for  orchestra,  piano,  violin,  voice, 
chamber  ensemble  and  chorus. 

Ambroun,  Peter  Christian,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Meiningen,  Dec.  10,  1742;  date  of  death 
unknown.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  players 
of  his.;time,  and  his  piano  compositions  were  also  highly 
commended. 


Ambroz  (Ambrosch),  Joseph  Karl,  Bohemian 
tenor  and  singing-master,  born  Kruman,  May  6,  1750: 
died  Berlin,  Sept.  8,  1822.  He  studied  under  Kozeluh 
at  Prague,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  tenors 
and  singing-masters  of  the  age  in  addition  to 
composing  a  number  of  songs  which  were  highly 
regarded. 

Ame  (Fr.),  the  soundpost  in  a  violin,  viola  or  simi- 
lar instrument. 

Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball  (It.  Amelia  al  Ballo), 
American  comic  opera  in  one  act,  original  Italian  text 
by  Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  English  translation  by  George 
Mead;  music  by  Gian-Carlo  Menotti.  This  was  the 
first  American  opera  of  comic  character  to  be  presented 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  where 
it  had  its  premiere  on  Mar.  3,  1938.  The  action  takes 
place  in  Milan  about  1910;  Amelia  is  busy  dressing  to 
attend  a  ball  on  which  she  has  set  her  heart,  when  her 
husband  discovers  a  letter  from  her  lover. "  She  prom- 
ises to  reveal  the  name  of  her  lover  to  her  husband 
if  he  will  take  her  to  the  ball;  but  when  .she  tells 
him  it  is  the  man  living  on  the  floor  above,  he  dashes 
out  to  shoot  him.  The  lover  now  enters  from  the 
balcony,  begging  Amelia  to  elope  with  him,  but  she 
insists  that  the  ball  comes  first.  The  husband  returns, 
and  discovers  where  the  lover  is  hidden;  they  buffet 
each  other  for  a  time,  but  finally  agree  to  talk  the  situa- 
tion over.  Amelia  is  now  late  for  her  ball ;  in  despera- 
tion she  breaks  a  vase  over  her  husband's  head,  knocking 
him  unconscious ;  calls  loudly  for  help ;  and  when  the 
police  arrive,  she  accuses  her  lover,  whom  she  says 
she  has  never  seen  before,  of  attacking  her  husband. 
The  husband  is  taken  to  the  hospital,  the  lover  to 
jail,  and  when  Amelia  explains  to  the  Chief  of  Police 
how  much  she  wants  to  go  to  the  ball,  he  agrees  to 
escort  her,  and  "Amelia  goes  to  the  ball." 

Amelli,  Guerrino,  Italian  historian  and  student  of 
church-music,  born  Milan,  Mar.  18,  1848;  died  Aug.  25, 
1933.  He  was  one  of  the  most  persevering  and  best- 
informed  pioneers  in  the  restoration  of  sacred  music  in- 
Italy.  In  1881  he  founded  the  Italian  Association  of  St, 
Cecilia,  and  founded  a  school  of  sacred  music  at  Milan, 
writing  various  important  articles  and  essays  for  the 
propagation  of  his '.  theories. 

Ameln,  Konrad,  German  musicologist,  born  Neuss 
on  the  Rhine,  July  6,  1899 ;  studied  in  Graz  under  Lud- 
wig,  later  with  Gurlitt  in  Freiburg.  He  has  edited  many 
important  works  on  various  musical  subjects. 

Amen,  an  acclamation  meaning  "so  be  it"  or  "verily*' 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, first  used  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  ritual,  and  since 
used  as  a  form  of  united  assent  by  the  congregation  after 
prayers,  or  as  the  usual  conclusion  to  hymns.  Handel 
used  the  word  as  the  entire  text  of  an  extended  chorus 
in  The  Messiah.  It  is  usually  set  to  music  in  the  form 
of  a  plagal  cadence. 
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Amendola,  Giuseppe,  iSth  century  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Palermo ;  several  of  his  manuscripts  are  in  the 
Dresden  Museum. 

Atnener,  the  name  used  by  Biber,  Fischer  and  others 
for  a  kind  of  galliard  or  courante. 

Anier,  Miguel,  igth  century  Spanish  musicologist, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Capella  de  Manacor,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  reform  of  sacred  music. 

Amerbach,  Elias,  see  Ammerbach,  Elias  Xikolaus. 

America  (My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee),  the  Ameri- 
can national  hyinn,  set  to  the  same  music  as  the  British 
Cod  Save  the  King.  The  origin  of  the  tune  has  never 
been  clearly  established,  although  it  was  probably  a  Jaco- 
bite air,  sung  about  1742  in  praise  of  the  future  King 
George  II.  A.  M.  Maginty  has  succeeded  in  tracing 
it  back  to  a  Catholic  antiphon  of  The  Book  of  Hours, 
and  a  Gregorian  chant  in  the  Liber  usualis,  both  of  about 
the  7th  or  8th  century.  The  American  words  were 
written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  and  first  sung  in 
public  at  the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
July  4,  1832.  Dr.  Smith  wrote  the  words  at  the  request 
of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  gave  him  several  vol- 
umes of  hymns,  and  asked  him  to  choose  an  appropriate 
one.  Smith  selected  the  tune  to  God  Save  the  King 
without  having  heard  it  previously,  or  realizing  that  it 
was  the  English  national  hymn.  The  German  version 
of  the  same  tune  is  Hell  dir  im  Siegerkrans. 

American  Academy  in  Rome,  Department  of 
Music,  a  school  of  music  located  at  Rome,  Italy,  and 
connected  with  the  School  of  Fine  Arts ;  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1921  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Felix 
Lamond.  The  department  oifers  three  fellowships,  one 
yearly,  in  musical  composition,  with  a  Stipend  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  two  years,  and  an 
additional  three  hundred  dollars  for  travelling  expenses. 
These  are  provided  for  by  the  Frederic  A.  Juilliard 
Fund,  Walter  Damrosch  Fund,  and  Horatio  Parker 
Fund.  All  applicants  must  make  their  applications  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Academy  in  New  York  City.  Oc- 
casionally the  Fellowships  are  extended  for  a  third  year. 
During  their  stay  in  Rome,  regular  instruction  is  not 
given  students  in  musical  composition,  but  critical 
advice  is  offered  by  Felix  Lamond.  The  academic 
work  required  in  the  first  year  from  Fellows  in  Music 
includes  a  composition  in  classic  form,  and  a  short 
work  for  voice  or  voices  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, together  with  a  piano  transcription.  During 
the  second  year  the  requirements  include  two  move- 
ments of  a  string  quartet;  an  oratorio,  choral  sym- 
phony or  a  tragic  or  comic  opera  in  two  or  more  acts, 
and  a  part  of  a  symphony  or  symphonic  poem  ready 
for  public  performance.  About  half  of  each  year  is 
spent  in  various  European  musical  centers.  Many 
American  institutions  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Academy,  and  Fellows  in  Music  have  included  Howard 
Hanson,  Leo  Sowerby,  Randall  Thompson,  George 
Herbert  Elwell,  Walter  Heifer  and  Robert  L.  Sanders. 
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American  Academy  of  Teachers  of  Singing,  an 
organization,  founded  at  New  York  City  in  1922,  its 
purpose  being  to  improve  the  ethics  of  the  profession 
and  to  promote  cooperation  between  vocal  teachers. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1927. 

American  Bandmasters'  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion aiming  to  raise  the  standard  of  band  music  in 
America,  and  to  work  toward  the  standardization  of 
instrumentation  so  that  bands  may  be  internationally 
interchangeable.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  is  honorary 
life  president.  . 

American  Chamber  Music.  Until  recently  Ameri- 
ca's interest  in  chamber  music  was  lukewarm  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  attendance  at  recitals  of  this  type 
of  music.  A  typical  example  of  the  American  ap- 
proach is  the  instance  of  William  Selby,  English  or- 
ganist, harpsichordist  and  teacher,  who  settled  in  Bos- 
ton in  17/1,  became  King's  Chapel  organist  in  1777, 
sold  groceries  and  liquors,  composed  and  organized 
concerts  of  "advanced"  music,  including  fragments  of 
Handel's  oratorios  on  his  programs.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  a  sonata  for  two  violins,  and  two  'cellos 
and  music  for  organ  and  harpsichord.  About  1840 
German  musicians  began  to  arrive  in  numbers,  espe- 
cially after  the  revolutionary  condition  in  Germany 
during  1848-9,  and  the  English  influence  gave  place  to 
German.  Otto  Dresel,  pianist  and  composer,  arrived  in 
New  York  1826,  and  died  at  Boston  in  1890,  having 
composed  and  performed  conventional  German  works 
for  piano  and  strings.  Theodore  Eisfeld  came  to  New 
York  in  1848,  and  organized  an  important  series  of 
local  chamber  concerts  in  1851.  In  1849  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club  was  organized  in  Boston,  and 
exerted  a  nation-wide  influence.  In  1855,  William 
Mason,  former  pupil  of  Liszt,  formed  an  association 
with  Theodore  Thomas  (then  gaining  prominence  as  a 
conductor)  which  was  called  the  Mason-Thomas  Quar- 
tet. Thomas  as  first  violinist  chose  three  associates 
from  his  orchestra,  and  thus  the  first  String  Quartet  of 
artistic  significance  to  appear  in  the  United  States  was 
formed.  Later  the  Philharmonic  Club,  composed  of 
both  string  and  wind  players,  presented  chamber  music 
until  about  1890.  Meanwhile  the  Dannreuther  Quartet 
was  a  prominent  organization  in  New  York.  In  1885 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  started  in  Boston  the  first  per- 
manent quartet  of  high  quality;  it  soon  began  tours 
throughout  the  country  which  were  kept  up  annually. 
After  its  members  had  accepted  appointment  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  in  1905,  the  Quartet 
established  its  headquarters  in  that  city,  disbanding  in 
1917.  In  1903  Edward  J.  de  Coppet  of  New  York 
founded  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  with  prominent  Euro- 
pean artists;  its  first  appearance  in  1905  was  a  triumph, 
and  it  continued  to  both  play  and  tour  until  1928. 
American  tours  by  European  Quartets  have  helped  the 
cause  of  chamber  music.  In  1917  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  instituted  the  Berkshire  Festivals, 
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which  were  an  annual  concert  series  of  chamber  music. 
The  final  concert  each  year  presents  a  new  chamber 
work  which  has  won  a  competitive  prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  She  also  formed  the  Festival  Quartet.  Hans 
Letz  formed  a  quartet  in  New  York,  and  the  New  York 
String  Quartet  was  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Pulitzer;  the  Lenox  String  Quartet  is  also  privately 
maintained.  Mrs.  Coolidge  brought  over  the  Pro  Arte 
String  Quartet  from  Brussels  and  it  has  since  continued 
to  tour  the  country.  The  Library  of  Congress  String 
Quartet  was  also  founded  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Library  of  Congress  annual  composition 
contests.  The  Society  for  the  Publication  of  American 
Music  was  established  by  William  B.  Tuthill ;  works  are 
chosen  by  a  jury  and  distributed  upon  publication  among 
members  of  the  Association.  Many  cities  have  formed 
their  own  clubs  for  concerts  of  chamber  music,  and 
there  are  several  national  organizations.  One  of  the 
largest  municipal  organizations  is  the  Chamber  Music 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  with  over  a  thousand  mem- 
bers. The  Kraeuter,  Jacques  Gordon,  and  Roth  Quar- 
tets are  among  the  more  prominent  ones  regularly  heard 
in  New  York.  These  indications  of  increasing  interest 
in  chamber  music  have  naturally  been  welcomed  by  com- 
posers who  find  the  exacting  medium  attractive  and 
practical.  In  1862,  the  first  Chair  of  Music  in  America 
was  founded  at  Harvard  University ;  this  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  John  Knowles  Paine,  whose  pedagogical 
work  was  more  important  than  his  compositions. 
Though  neither  Horatio  Parker  nor  Edward  MacDow- 
ell  wrote  chamber  works,  George  Whitefield  Chadwick 
wrote  several,  and  in  his  later  works  almost  completely 
eliminated  the  German  influence  of  his  education. 
Arthur  Foote  wrote  fewer  works,  'but  with  great  crafts- 
manship; he  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have 
received  all  their  training  in  America.  The  "New 
England  Group"  also  includes  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
Arthur  Whiting,  Henry  Hadley  and  Frederick  Con- 
verse. Edgar  Stillman-Kelley  and  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler  show  more  prominently  the  artistic  heritages 
of  Germany  and  France  respectively.  Adolph  Martin 
Foerster,  Henry  Schoenf eld  and  Ernest  Kroeger  follow 
the  Wagner  and  Brahms  traditions.  In  the  conserva- 
tories, Rubin  Goldmark  and  Arne  Oldberg  were  prom- 
inent, and  in  academic  circles,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
and  David  Stanley  Smith  exert  a  strong  influence. 
Ernest  Bloch  and  Charles  T.  Griffes,  John  Powell, 
Edgar  Varese,  Carl  Ruggles,  Carlos  Salzedo,  Frederick 
Jacobi,  Roger  Sessions,  Bernard  Rogers,  Quincy  Por- 
ter, Douglas  Moore,  Leo  Sowerby,  Howard  Hanson, 
Leo  Ornstein,  Emerson  Whithorne,  Louis  Gruenberg, 
Henry  Eichheim,  Bernard  Wagenaar,  Walter  Piston, 
Aaron  Copland,  Roy  Harris  are  but  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  men  who  are  writing  chamber  music. 
Almost  every  contemporary  American  composer  writes 
chamber  music,  for  it  is  a  medium  which  most  easily 
finds  performance.  There  are  two  causes  for  this; 
chamber  music  is  less  dependent  upon  the  patronage 


of  full  season  subscribers,  and  the  medium  lends  itself 
to  the  more  compact  expression  of  modern  times. 
Chamber  music  is  being  fostered  by  the  radio,  likewise, 
as  a  most  effective  broadcast  medium,  relatively  inex- 
pensive and,  because  of  the  increasing  popularity, 
good  publicity  for  the  companies  that  foster  it. 

American  Choral  and  Festival  Alliance,  Inc.,  con- 
temporary American  musical  organization,  founded  at 
New  York  City  in  1931.  Walter  Damrosch  is  the  hon- 
orary president,  and  Mrs.  William  Arms  Fisher  the 
president  and  founder.  The  members  are  composed  of 
orchestral  and  choral  conductors  of  music  departments 
and  schools  in  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  The  Alliance  has 
several  purposes  relating  to  the  betterment  of  choral 
singing.  Some  of  these  purposes  include  uniting  Amer- 
ican choral  conductors,  correlating  American  choral- 
groups,  reviving  civic  choral  consciousness,  raising  the 
standards  of  choral  singing,  founding  adult  voice  train- 
ing classes,  founding  new  oratorio  and  choral  groups, 
organizing  studio  groups,  using  choirs  as  auxiliaries  to 
symphony  orchestras,  arousing  public  support  of  choral 
groups,  improving  choral  conducting,  starting  choral 
clinics,  establishing  credits  for  choral  singing  in  music 
schools,  uniting  children  and  adults  in  choral  work, 
establishing  a  Choral  Research  Council,  founding  Youth 
Auxiliaries  to  adult  groups,  increasing  the  amount  of 
choral  composing,  establishing  choral  festivals  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  organizing  choral  centers, 
encouraging  choral  group  competition  and  establishing 
international  exchange  of  choral  groups. 

American  Composers,  see  Composers  in  America. 

American  Composers'  Alliance,  contemporary 
American  musical  organization,  located  in  New  York 
City,  and  having  as  its  primary  purpose  the  protection 
of  the  economic  rights  of  all  non-popular  American 
composers.  The  chairman  is  Aaron  Copland,  and 
while  the  collection  of  royalties  on  the  performances  of 
members'  compositions  is  the  main  objective,  the  Al- 
liance also  plans  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  this 
important  group  of  artists,  and  to  stimulate  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  the  performance  of  serious 
American  music.  In  general  the  Alliance  performs 
the  same  office  for  its  group,  as  the  American  Society 
for  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers  for  popular 
song  and  dance  composers,  and  the  Dramatists'  Guild 
for  playwrights.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alliance,  composers  frequently  received  no  royalty 
when  orchestral  compositions  were  performed,  and  a 
singer  was  able  to  sing  an  art  song  any  number  of 
times  in  concert  simply  by  purchasing  a  copy  .of  the 
composition.  The  organizing  committee,  aside  from 
Aaron  Copland  as  chairman,  includes  such  distinguished 
composers  as  Leo  Sowerby,  Arthur  Shepherd,  Werner 
Josten,  Walter  Piston,  Edward  Burlingame  Hill, 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  Howard  Hanson,  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  Deems  Taylor,  Edgar  Varese,  Virgil 
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Thomson,  Roger  Sessions,  Roy  Harris,  etc.  There  are 
about  one  thousand  American  composers  of  serious 
music  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this 
organization. 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,  The,  American 
music  school,  founded  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1886.  by  John 
J.  Hattstaedt.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  in  excess 
of  three  thousand,  is  fully  accredited,  and  offers  courses 
m  piano,  voice,  violin,  organ,  orchestral  instruments, 
band  instruments,  public  school  music,  children's  mu- 
sical training,  class  piano  methods,  musical  theory, 
dramatic  art,  and  dancing,  leading  to  degrees  and 
teacher's  certificates.  The  degrees  granted  include  the 
Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Music  Education. 
Bachelor  of  Speaking  Arts,  Master  of  Music  and 
Master  of  Music  Education.  The  present  president 
and  manager  is  John  R.  Hattstaedt,  the  dean  is  Allen 
Spencer,  and  the  faculty  numbers  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  instructors  including  Heniot  Levy,  Dudley 
Buck,  Charles  La  Berge,  Leo  Sowerby  and  John 
Palmer.  The  school  awards  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  and  hal  f -scholarships ;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  recitals  given  by  visiting  artists,  faculty 
members  and  students,  held  weekly  in  Kimball 
Hall  and  the  Conservatory  Recital  Hall.  The  Con- 
servatory Symphony  Orchestra  of  eighty  pieces,  under 
the  direction  of  Herbert  Butler,  gives  numerous  con- 
certs. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians,  American  la- 
bor union,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  More  than  seven  hundred  local  unions  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  comprise  the  Federation, 
which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  members. 
Their  object  is  to  unite  all  local  union  members  into 
one  large  group  to  protect  and  advance  their  mutual 
interests. 

American  Folksong,  the  origin  and  development  of 
folk  music  in  America  must  be  considered  from  a  stand- 
point different  from  that  of  Europe,  for  the  reason  that 
America  is  a  melting-pot  of  races  and  nationalities, 
and  therefore  its  music  naturally  becomes  a  composite 
of  the  moods,  fancies,  superstitions,  joys  and  sorrows 
of  this  curious  international  mixture.  America  repre- 
sents a  new  civilization  in  which  there  has  been  little 
time  for  leisure  or  reflection — a  society  of  immigrants 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  their  native  countries, 
and  not  always  entirely  pleased  with  their  new  sur- 
roundings. These  are  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
diverse  character  of  American  folksongs;  few  of  them 
are  really  native ;  nearly  all  have  their  roots  in  Europe, 
coming  to  America  with  the  endless  procession  of 
immigrants.  Many  of  these  importations  have  under- 
gone radical  changes,  due  principally  to  unconscious 
alteration  from  faulty  voice,  ear  or  memory ;  both  the 
words  and  music  in  many  cases  have  been  changed 
to  suit  the  moods  of  the  people  who  sing  them ;  more- 
over, the  songs  frequently  have  been  altered  to  reflect 


the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  in  different  sections 
of  a  country  so  vast  that  a  single  state  covers  an  area 
equal  to  all  Europe.  The  words  may  generally  be  used 
as  clues ;  old  colonial  songs  reflect  the  aristocracy  of  the 
plantations ;  pioneer  songs  are  rugged  in  character ;  min- 
strel songs  burlesque  the  negro;  railroad,  hobo,  work- 
gang  and  steamboat  songs  carry  the  strong,  slow 
rhythm  of  unison  labor ;  Mexican  border  songs  picture 
the  melodrama  of  early  outlaw  days;  the  songs  of 
lumber-jacks  and  loggers  are  redolent  of  forests  and 
the  strength  of  giants ;  songs  of  the  mountaineers  pic- 
ture the  awful  monotony  of  some  human  lives,  ballads 
of  the  Great  Lakes  reflect  the  seaman's  life;  negro 
spirituals  picture  the  religious  reaction  of  slaves  to  their 
fate.  All  of  these  songs  have  certain  elements  in  com- 
mon, whether  derived  from  German,  English,  Irish, 
Italian  or  Slav  sources,  and  there  are  general  char- 
acteristics, subtle  and  difficult  to  define,  which  find  ex- 
pression in  a  peculiar  sense  of  humor,  mixing  burlesque 
and  irony,  hard-headed  d^ness  and  unfailing  optimism, 
all  bound  together  with  a  dash  of  sentimentality.  The 
influence  of  the  banjo  in  accompaniment,  and  the  monot- 
ony of  tonic,  subdominant  and  dominant  chords  are  two 
ever-present  elements  in  American  folksong.  A  cross 
section  of  American  folksong  can  be  studied  by  con- 
sulting Carl  Sandburg's  American  Songbag,  an  inter- 
esting compilation  of  songs  garnered  from  all  parts 
of  North  America  by  the  American  poet  and  amateur 
musician  in  his  travels.  Two  other  works,  The  National 
Music  of  America  by  Louis  C.  Elson,  and  The  Folk 
Music  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  J.  Mattfield,  will 
have  interest  along  the  same  lines. 

American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists  (A.G.M.A.), 
incorporated  April  9,  1936,  in  New  York,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  fostering  the  interests  of  musical 
artists  in  America  and  securing  equitable  and  desirable 
conditions  for  musical  artists  in  all  phases  of  their  pro- 
fessional activity.  The  Guild  publishes  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, Agma.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett  was  elected  president  by  its  64  members  and  re- 
elected  Apr.  6,  1937,  by  a  membership  which  had  in- 
creased to  several  hundred. 

American  Guild  of  Organists,  an  organization 
founded  Apr.  13,  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
standard  of  efficiency  by  examinations  in  organ  playing, 
in  the  theory  of  music,  and  in  general  musical  knowl- 
edge, and  to  grant  certificates  for  various  grades  of 
membership  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  tests.  It 
has  had  a  long  and  honorable  career  of  service  to  the 
profession,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Amer- 
ican organists  are  members.  As  a  secondary  considera- 
tion,^ it  provides  opportunities  for  members  to  discuss 
musical  topics,  and  to  mingle  for  the  promotion  of  good 
fellowship. 

American  Music  Copyright,  see  Musical  Copyright. 
American  Music  Libraries,  see  Music  Libraries, 
American. 
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American  musical  life,  a  subject  that  has  been  ex- 
haustively treated  in  many  books  published  in  the  United 
States ;  a  list  of  representative  titles  follows : 

Henry  C.  Lahee,  Annals  of  Music  in  America,  a 
chronological  Record  of  significant  musical  Events 
from  1640  to  1923;  A.  T.  Davison,  Music  Education 
in  America;  G.  C.  Seilhamer,  History  of  the  American 
Theatre  from  1749-1797;  Louis  C.  Elson,  The  His- 
tory of  American  Music;  O.  G.  Sonneck,  Early  Con- 
cert Life  in  America;  O.  G.  Th.  Sonneck,  A  Survey 
of  Music  in  America;  R.  Hughes,  American  Com- 
posers; F.  J.  Metcalf ,  American  Writers  and  Compilers 
of  Sacred  Music;  Edward  Ellsworth  Hipsher,  Amer- 
ican Opera  and  Its  Composers;  Edward  Bailey  Birge, 
History  of  Public  School  Music  in  the  United  States; 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  The  American  Orchestra  and 
Theodore  Thomas;  Louis  C.  Elson,  The  National  Mu- 
sic of  America;  Frederick  Russell  Burton,  American 
Primitive  Music;  J.  Mattfeld,  The  Folk  Music  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  H.  W.  Odum  and  Guy  B.  John- 
son, The  Negro  and  His  Songs;  Henry  Edward  Kreh- 
biel,  Afro-American  Folksongs. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  list ;  a  more  complete  one 
can  be  furnished  by  the  Music  Division  of  almost  any 
of  the  larger  public  libraries. 

American  Musical  Magazines,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

American  Music  Lover,  an  American  musical 
periodical,  published  monthly  and  founded  in  May, 
1935,  by  its  editor,  Peter  Hugh  Reed.  The  maga- 
zine is  devoted  to  recorded  and  broadcast  music ;  the 
articles  cover  a  wide  field,  ranging  from  studies  in  the 
history  of  music  to  technical  analyses  of  the  mechanics 
of  recording  and  broadcasting. 

American  Musicological  Society,  The,  American 
musical  society,  founded  New  York,  1934.  The  officers 
include  Otto  Kinkeldey,  president;  Oliver  Strunk  and 
George  S.  Dickinson,  vice-presidents;  Gustave  Reese, 
secretary;  and  Paul  Henry  Lang,  treasurer.  The 
executive  board  consists  of  Carleton  Sprague  Smith, 
Archibald  T.  Davison,  Jean  Beck,  Carl  Engel  and 
the  officers.  Additional  chapters  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
the  Society  publishes  an  annual  bulletin  of  its  ac- 
tivities. 

American  Opera  Society  of  Chicago,  a  woman's 
organization,  founded  as  The  Opera  in  our  Language 
Foundation  in  1921  by  Eleanor  Everest  Freer. 

American  Operas,  see  Operas  by  American  Com- 
posers. 

American  Organ,  the  name  given  to  a  free-reed  in- 
strument which  differs  from  the  European  harmonium 
because  the  air  is  drawn  inward  rather  than  forced 
outward.  This  is  accomplished  by  reversing  the  action 
of  the  bellows  thereby  making  the  blowing  easier,  les- 
sening the  need  for  the  expression  stop  and  giving 
more  the  effect  of  a  pipe  organ,  to  which  it  is  inferior, 


however,  because  it  has  less  variety  of  tone  and  power 
of  expression.  In  the  American  organ  the  tone  is 
made  softer  by  the  reeds  being  curved,  and  the  wind 
channel  or  cavity,  under  which  the  vibrator  is  placed, 
is  always  the  length  of  the  reed.  In  the  harmonium 
it  is  varied,  becoming  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
quality  of  tone  desired — short  for  a  reedy  tone  and 
longer  for  a  flute-like  tone.  Some  organs  are  con- 
structed with  two  manuals ;  in  the  most  complete 
model,  the  upper  manual  has  one  set  of  reeds  of  8  ft. 
and  one  of  4  ft.  pitch;  the  lower  manual  with  one  of  8 
ft.  and  one  of  16  ft.  There  is  a  coupling,  mechanically 
operated,  affecting  the  whole  power  of  the  instrument 
from  the  lower  keys.  Pedals,  as  are  found  on  pipe 
organs,  provided  with  reeds  of  16  ft.  and  8  ft.  pitch, 
are  sometimes  added  to  it.  The  stops  are  given  differ- 
ent names  according  to  the  builder,  but  usually  they 
are  the  same  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  pipe  organ — 
diapason,  principal,  hautboy,  gamba,  flute,  etc.  Two 
other  features,  improving  to  a  marked  degree  its  capa- 
bilities for  expression,  have  been  added  to  the  Amer- 
ican organ;  one  is  the  automatic  swell,  and  the  other 
the  vox  humana.  The  former  is  produced  by  a  pneu- 
matic lever  opening  the  shutters  above  the  reeds,  which 
are  controlled  by  the  pressure  used  by  the  player ;  the 
effect  is  like  the  expression  stop  on  the  harmonium. 
The  vox  humana  effect  is  produced  by  a  fan  placed 
behind  the  sound-board,  made  to  revolve  by  pressure  of 
wind. 

American  Organist,  an  American  musical  periodi- 
cal, published  monthly,  and  edited  by  its  founder, 
T.  Scott  Buhrmann.  It  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
matters  of  interest  to  the  organist. 

"American" .  Quartet,  a  work  for  string  quartet 
(Op.  96),  composed  by  Antonin  Dvorak  in  1893, 
during  his  stay  at  Spillville,  Iowa,  and  while  com- 
pleting the  "New  World"  Symphony.  The  name 
"American"  for  the  work  is  probably  derived  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  based  on  negro  melodies  and  rhythms. 

American  Radio  Concert  Broadcasts,  see  Radio 
Concert  Broadcasting. 

American  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments,  The, 
contemporary  American  chamber  music  organization, 
founded  by  Ben  Stad  in  1927.  The  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization is  the  performing  of  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth century  music  upon  the  instruments  for  which  it 
was  originally  composed.  The  Americ'an  Society  is 
one  of  three  such  organizations,  the  others  being  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  personnel  includes  Ben  Stad, 
viole  d'amore;  his  son,  Maurice  Stad,  basse  de  viole; 
his  wife,  Flora  Stad,  clavecin;  Mrs.  Stad's  brother, 
Josef  Smit,  viole  de  gamba;  and  Jo  Brodo,  quinton. 
They  have  given  numerous  recitals  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  have  appeared  in.  a  number  of 
highly  instructive  broadcasts. 

American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and 
Publishers  (abbreviation  ASCAP),  an  organization 
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founded  in  1914  to  protect  its  members  against  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  and  all  forms  of  piracy,  and  to  pro- 
mote works  composed,  written  or  owned  by  its  mem- 
bers, for  performance  either  on  the  stage,  on  the 
screen,  over  the  air  or  on  records.  Its  labors  are  prin- 
cipally in  behalf  of  composers  writing  light  opera, 
musical  comedies,  popular  songs,  dances  and  film 
music. 

American  Songbag,  a  collection  of  about  280  songs 
and  ballads,  assembled  under  one  cover  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  by  Carl  Sandburg,  a  well-known 
poet,  author  and  amateur  musician;  the  piano  accom- 
paniments for  the  songs  have  been  made  by  several 
American  composers  of  reputation.  It  is  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  compilation  of  its  kind  ever  at- 
tempted; there  are  songs  of  Revolutionary  days,  of 
the  Forty-niners,  of  hoboes,  slaves,  prisons,  cowboys, 
railroads,  lumberjacks,  loggers,  sailors,  the  Mexican 
border.  Civil  War,  Great  Lakes.  Erie  Canal,  etc. ;  both 
the  words  and  the  tunes  are  presented  exactly  as  Sand- 
burg heard  them  sung  in  his  travels. 

Amersfoordt-Dyk,  Hermina  Maria,  Dutch  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  June  26,  1821 ;  died 
there,  July  26,  1892;  her  works  include  chamber  mu- 
sic, a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Amerus  (Aumerus),  iSth  century  English  theorist, 
who  wrote  the  musical  tract  Practica  artis  musicae 
while  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's  home  in  Italy  during  the 
year  1721. 

Amervas,  Eloy  d*,  see  Eloy  d'Amervas. 

Ames,  Constance  Oilman,  American  mezzo- 
soprano  and  teacher,  born  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Dec.  10, 
1876.  She  studied  with  George  Hamlin  at  Chicago, 
and  then  in  Paris  with  Bouhy  and  Charles  Clarke,  and 
has  appeared  as  soloist  in  both  concert  and  church  work. 

Ames,  John  Carlowitz,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol,  Jan.  8, 
1860;  died  Torquay,  July  21,  1924.  He  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse,  Edinburgh  and  Stuttgart,  also  study- 
ing under  Wullner  in  Dresden ;  his  works  include  operas 
and  incidental  music  for  plays. 

Ames,  Winthrop,  American  theatrical  producer, 
died  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1937.  He  made  three  important 
productions  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  lolanthe  in 
1925,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  in  1926  and  The  Mikado 
in  1927.  Other  important  musical  productions  under 
his  management  included  the  ballet-pantomime  Pierrot 
the  Prodigal  with  music  by  Debussy,  and  Hollaender's 
Sumurun. 

Ameseder,  Rudolf,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Zom- 
bor,  1877.  He  studied  in  Graz,  and  then  settled  in 
Vienna,  composing  songs  and  male  choruses. 

Ameyden,  Chretian  (Christian)  van,  Belgian 
singer  and  choirmaster,  born  Oirschot,  Brabant,  about 
1534;  died  Rome,  Nov.  20,  1605. 

A  mezza  voce  (It.),  with  half  voice  or  volume. 


Amfitheatrof,  Daniele,  Russian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  1901 ;  grandson  of  Nicola 
Sokoloff  and  a  well-known  composer  of  songs.  He 
studied  with  his  mother,  a  former  pupil  in  composition 
with  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  later  with  Wihtol,  Kricka 
and  Respighi.  His  compositions  include  symphonic- 
poems,  chamber  music  and  pieces  for  the  piano.  He 
has  conducted  many  prominent  European  and  Amer- 
ican orchestras  including  the  Minneapolis  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras. 

Amfortas,  a  character  in  Wagner's  sacred  music 
drama,  Parsifal;  the  keeper  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  its 
castle  at  Montsalvat.  The  role  calls  for  a  baritone 
voice ;  many  great  singers  have  essayed  it  with  more  or 
less  success,  extraordinary  demands  being  made  on  both 
the  artist's  dramatic  and  vocal  abilities. 

Amft,  Georg,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Oberhannsdorf,  Jan.  25,  1873;  died  July  9,  1937;  a 
pupil  of  Radecke  and  Loschhorn  in  Berlin.  He  has 
written  masses,  songs,  piano  compositions  and  works 
for  string  orchestra. 

Amherst  College,  Department  of  Music,  Ameri- 
can college  located  at  Amherst,  Mass.  It  was  established 
in  1821,  is  an  endowed  institution,  and  offers  courses  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Student  organizations 
include  a  glee  club,  choir,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Amici  Delia  Musica,  a  contemporary  Italian  con- 
cert society  which  sponsors  its  own  string  quartet.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Rome. 

Amicio,  Anna  Lucia  de,  Italian  singer,  born  in 
Naples,  about  1740;  died  there,  1789 ;  a  pupil  of  Vittoria 
Tesi.  She  made  such  an  impression  on  Johann  Christian 
Bach  that  he  wrote  grand  opera  roles  specially  for  her 
in  which  she  appeared  with  extraordinary  success. 

Amico  Fritz,  see  Friend  Frits. 

Amiot,  Joseph  Maria,  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
born  Toulon,  1718;  died  Pekin,  1794.  While  in  China 
he  translated  Li  Koang  Ti's  valuable  treatise  on  Chinese 
music. 

Amma  No  Fuye,  a  Japanese  double  bamboo  whistle. 

Ammerbach  (Amerbach),  Elias  Nikolaus,  German 
composer  and  organist,  born  Naumburg,  about  1530; 
died  Leipzig,  Jan.  27,  1597.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
tuning,  an  organ  method,  and  numerous  organ  works. 

Ammermann,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Hamburg,  March  19,  1869;  studied  there 
under  Riemann  and  later  at  the  Munich  Academy.  His 
compositions  are  chiefly  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ammon,  Anton  Blasius,  Austrian  composer  of 
church  music,  born  Imst,  Tyrol,  Jan.  2,  1572;  died 
Munich,  Apr.  9,  1614. 

Amner,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  died 
1641 ;  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Ely  Cathedral.  His 
compositions  include  hymns  and  anthems. 

Amner,  Ralph,  1 7th  century  English  bass  singer; 
died  Windsor,  Mar.  3,  1664.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
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Amner,  and    sang    for    several    years    at  the    Royal 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

Amodei,  Cataldo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Sciacca,  Sicily;  died  at  Naples  about  1695. 

Amodei,  Roberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Chiviano, 
Oct.  i,  1880.  He  is  a  professor  at  the  Naples  Liceo, 
and  has  written  piano  pieces  and  violin  compositions. 

Amon,  Blasius,  Austrian  monk  and  composer  of 
church  music,  born  in  the  Tyrol,  about  1560;  died 
Vienna,  June,  1590. 

Amon,  Johann  Andreas,  German  horn  virtuoso, 
born  Bamberg,  1763;  died  Wallerstein,  Bavaria,  Mar. 
29,  1825.  He  studied  under  Punto,  with  whom  he 
toured  France  and  Germany,  meeting  Mozart  and 
Haydn  during  his  travels. 

Amor  brujo,  El,  ballet  in  one  act  by  G.  Martinez 
Sierra,  music  by  Manuel  de  Falla,  first  produced  at 
Madrid,  1915.  The  story  is:  Candelas,  a  beautiful  and 
passionate  young  woman,  has  loved  a  jealous  and  dis- 
solute gypsy,  now  dead.  His  memory  still  haunts  Can- 
delas, and  although  a  handsome  youth,  Carmelo,  makes 
love  to  her,  their  opportunity  to  exchange  the  kiss  of 
perfect  love  is  always  prevented  by  the  Spectre.  At  last 
Carmelo  finds  a  remedy.  Knowing  of  the  dead  lover's 
weakness  for  beautiful  women  he  gets  Lucia,  a  pretty 
gypsy  g*rl»  to  agree  to  a  flirtation  with  the  ghost.  Once 
again  the  lovers  meet,  and  when  the  Spectre  is  lured 
away  by  the  charming  little  gypsy,  they  exchange  the 
kiss  and  love  conquers  because  the  wicked  influence  of 
the  Spectre  is  entirely  destroyed. 

Amore  (It.),  love;  con  amore,  amorously,  lovingly. 

Amore  dei  tre  Re,  L*,  see  Love  of  three  kings,  The. 

Amorevoli,  Angelo,  Italian  singer,  born  Venice, 
Sept.  16,  1716;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  15,  1798;  for  many 
years  an  artist  at  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre. 

Amorosa,  a  soft,  8t.  ft.  organ  stop  of  the  flute  family, 
similar  to  the  Flauto  d' Amore.  The  term  vox 
amoroso,  is  also  used. 

Amorosius,  Simon,  17th  century  composer  and 
musician  in  the  service  of  Sigismund  III,  King  of  Po- 
land and  Sweden. 

Amoroso  (It.),  affectionately,  in  a  loving  style. 

Amorschall,  Amorsklang  (Ger.),  a  French  horn 
with  valves  invented  by  Kolbel  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1760. 

Amory,  Anthony  Hermann,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Gorinchen,  Nov.  18,  1862 ;  died  Arnhem,  Oct.  14,  1930. 
His  compositions  include  orchestra  suites,  chamber  mu- 
sic, cantatas  and  songs. 

Amos,  G.  B.,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century  Eng- 
lish composer  who  published  a  harpsichord  sonata,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  about  1800. 

Amouroux,  Charles,  igth  century  French  composer 
and  organist  at  the  Bordeaux  Cathedral.  He  wrote 
operas,  both  serious  and  comic,  also  some  church  music. 


Amphibrach,  a  metrical  foot  of  three  syllables,  the 
first  and  third  being  short  or  unaccented,  the  second 
long  and  accented. 

Amphicord,  see  Doni,  Giovanni  Battista. 

Amphimacer,  a  metrical  foot  of  three  syllables,  the 
first  and  third  being  long  or  accented,  the  second  short 
and  unaccented. 

Amphion,  Greek  mythological  character,  son  of  the 
god  Jupiter ;  he  was  able  to  move  huge  stones  by  play- 
ing upon  the  lyre. 

Amphoter  (Ger.),  a  series  of  tones  common  to  two 
registers  of  the  same  voice. 

Amsden,  Elizabeth,  contemporary  American  oper- 
atic soprano.  She  studied  in  Paris,  and  made  her 
debut  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1910,  after  which 
she  sang  with  the  Century,  Boston  and  Chicago  Opera 
Companies. 

Amsterdam,  the  largest  city  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
capital  of  the  northern  province,  and  since  the  i6th 
century,  the  most  important  music  center  in  the 
country.  The  "Stads-Schouwburg"  is  the  leading 
opera  house.  It  was  opened  in  1894,  and  the  con- 
ductors there  have  included  Raabe,  Gilse,  and  Dresden. 
The  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  is  one  of  the  best  in  all 
Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1888,  and  has  had  as  con- 
ductors Willem  Kes  and  Willem  Mengelberg.  The 
Cecilia  and  Maatschappij  Concerts  were  founded  in 
1840,  and  have  been  conducted  by  Van  Bree,  Verhulst, 
Julius  Rontgen  and  Mengelberg.  The  oldest  musical 
organization  in  the  city  was  the  "Felix  Meritas  Society." 
It  was  founded  in  1777,  and  gave  annual  concerts  until 
its  dissolution  in  1888.  The  choral  society  "Toonkunst" 
is  of  importance,  and  the  "Musickschool,"  founded  in 
1862  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maatschappij,  has  been 
directed  by  F.  Coenen,  De  Lange  and  Julius  Rontgen. 

Amsterdam  String  Quartet,  contemporary  Dutch 
string  quartet,  founded  1912,  by  members  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  original  person- 
nel being  Louis  Zimmerman,  first  violin,  Johan  Herb- 
schleb,  second  violin,  Herman  Meerloo,  viola,  and 
Gerrard  Hekking,  violoncello. 

Amtmann,  Prosper,  Austrian  flutist  and  composer 
who  was  a  successful  concert  artist  during  the  first 
half  of  the  i8th  century,  writing  many  fine  solo  pieces, 
for  his  instrument. 

Amusement  (Fn),  a  short,  light  and  usually  easy 
instrumental  composition. 

Amusia,  an  unusual  pathological  condition  in  which 
the  musical  faculty  is  lost.  Such  a  loss  prevents  a  per- 
son from  being  able  to  either  write,  produce  or  appre- 
ciate musical  tones. 

Anacker,  August  Ferdinand,  German  cantor  and 
music  director,  born  Freiberg,  Saxony,  Oct.  17,  1790; 
died  there,  Aug.  21,  1854. 

Anacreon,  Greek  lyric  poet  born  at  Tevo,  Ionia, 
about  562  B.C. ;  died  477  B.C. 
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Anacreon,  an  opera  by  Luigi  Cherubini.  first  per- 
formed at  the  Paris  Opera  on  Oct.  4,  1803.  but  un- 
successful because  of  its  poor  libretto.  The  overture 
has  survived,  and  is  frequently  heard  on  concert  pro- 
grams; it  makes  excellent  use  of  the  English  horn,  just 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  composers  of  that  period. 
Anacreontic  Society,  an  English  music  club  formed 
at  London,  England,  by  several  noblemen  and  other 
wealthy  persons  in  1766.  The  meetings  were  held  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and 
concerts  were  given  in  which  a  number  of  leading  mu- 
sicians took  part  twice  a  month  during  the  season, 
followed  by  a  supper  at  which  the  official  song  To 
Anacreon  In  Heaven  was  sung.  Haydn  was  present  at 
one  of  the  meetings;  the  club  was  in  existence  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Anacrusis  (Gr.),  a  poetic  term,  designating  an  up- 
beat beginning  a  verse,  and  containing  either  one  or 
two  unaccented  beats ;  also  found  in  music,  but  usually 
the  expression  anftakt  (Ger.)  is  used. 

Analysis,  Musical,  the  process  of  reducing  a  musical 
composition  into  its  individual  parts  or  elements  in 
respect  to  form,  melodic  content  and  harmonic  structure. 
Analytical  Notes,  see  Program  Notes. 
Ananda  Lahari,  an  East  Indian  instrument  having 
a  single  string  which  is  loose  at  one  end.    The  pitch 
is  altered  by  the  tension  applied  to  this  string  by  hold- 
ing the  loose  end  in  the  left  hand  and  then  plucking 
the  string  with  the  right  hand. 

Anapest,  a  metrical  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first 
two  being  short  or  unaccented,  the  last  long  or  ac- 
cented. 

Anatolius,  Saint,  late  8th  and  early  9th  century 
hymn  composer.  He  composed  the  hymn  The  day  is 
past  and  over. 

Ancara,  a  small  kettledrum  of  Oriental  origin,  played 
by  holding  it  in  one  hand  and  striking  it  with  the 
other.  In  ancient  Greece  it  was  used  for  war  music. 
Ancell,  Sarah,  Argentine  pianist,  born  Buenos 
Aires,  Aug.  4,  1896;  pupil  of  Alberto  Williams  at  the 
Conservatory  of  her  native  city.  She  gave  many  suc- 
cessful concerts  during  the  Argentine  centenary  cele- 
brations. 

Ancessy,  Joseph  Jacques  Augustin,  French  oper- 
etta composer  and  theatre  leader,  born  Paris,  Apr.  25, 
1800;  died  there,  Jan.  2,  1871. 

Anche  (Fr.),  the  reed  used  in  any  wind  instrument. 
Anche  piu  moto  (It.),  even  faster. 
Anchieta,  Juan  de,  Spanish  composer  of  sacred  and 
secular  music,  born  near  San  Sebastian,  about  1450; 
died  there,  July  30,  1523.    He  was  chaplain  and  cantor 
to  the  Catholic  kings,  and  music-master  to  the  ill-fated 
Prince  Don  Juan. 

Ancia  (It.),  the  reed  used  in  any  wind  instrument. 
Ancina,  P.  Giovenale,  Italian  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, bora  Fossano,  Piedmont,  Oct.  19,  1545 ;  died 


Saluzzo,  1604.  He  studied  composition  under  Philip 
Neri,  and  compiled  a  famous  collection  of  songs,  be- 
sides writing  treatises  on  musical  subjects. 

Ancliffe,  Charles,  Irish  bandmaster  and  composer, 
born  Kildare,  1880.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  bandmaster  ever  appointed  to  the  British 
army.  His  works  include  numerous  light  compositions 
such  as  Nights  of  Gladness,  Irish  Whispers  and  Little 
Peter  Piper. 

Ancona,  Mario,  Italian  baritone,  born  Florence, 
Nov.  1870.  He  started  his  career  as  a  diplomat,  but 
soon  turned  to  music,  and  made  his  debut  in  1891  at 
Trieste.  He  has  appeared  in  all  the  leading  theatres 
of  Italy,  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  with  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York.  His  repertoire  comprises 
more  than  sixty  roles,  including  Wagnerian  roles  sung 
in  German. 

Ancora  (It.),  again,  repeat. 

Ancora  piano  (It.),  still  softly. 

Ancora  piu  mosso  (It.),  still  faster. 

Ancot,  Jean,  Jr.,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
July  6,  1799;  died  Boulogne,  July  5,  1829.  He  con- 
certized  successfully  and  wrote  over  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  works,  the  majority  of  which  were  for  the 
piano. 

Ancot,  Jean,  Sr.,  Belgian  violinist  and  pianist,  born 
Oct.  22,  1779;  died  July  12,  1848;  pupil  of  Baillot  and 
Kreutzer;  and  Catel;  later  settled  in  Bruges  as  a 
teacher. 

Ancot,  Louis,  Belgian  pianist,  born  Bruges,  June  3, 
1803;  died  there,  1836;  son  of  Jean  Ancot,  Sr.,  and  at 
one  time  pianist  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  London. 

Andacht  (Ger.),  devotion;  and'dchtig ;  devoutly. 

Andamento  (from  the  It.  andare  "to  move,"  "to 
go"),  a  fugal  subject,  usually  in  two  contrasted  parts, 
longer  and  more  developed  than  the  ordinary  subject. 
Examples  of  andamenti  may  be  found  in  Bach's  organ 
fugues ;  some  German  theorists  designate  as  andamenti 
those  passages  which  we  call  "episodes." 

Andante  (participle  of  the  It.  verb  andare,  "to  go"), 
a  term  used  to  indicate  a  tempo  that  moves  along  at 
a  moderate  rate.  It  is  intermediate  between  larghetto 
and  allegretto,  unless  modified  by  such  additions  as 
tin  poco  or  con  moto,  which  indicate  a  slightly  faster 
tempo.  Like  adagio,  allegro,  etc.,  it  is  often  used 
as  the  title  of  a  short  piece,  or  of  a  movement  in  an 
instrumental  composition  in  several  parts. 

Andante  affettuoso  (It.),  slowly  and  with  tender- 
ness. 

Andante  cantabile  (It.),  slowly  and  in  a  singing 
style. 

Andante  con  moto  (It.),  slowly  but  with  a  little 
motion. 

Andante  grazioso  (It.),  slow  and  with  a  graceful 
manner. 
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Andante  maestoso  (It.),  slowly,  with  a  majestic 
style. 

Andante  non  troppo  or  ma  non  troppo  (It.), 
slowly,  but  not  too  slow. 

Andante  pastorale1  (It) .,  slowly  and  with  simplicity. 

Andante  sostenuto  (It.),  slowly  and  smoothly. 

Andantemente  (It.),  in  the  style  of  andante; 
smoothly  and  in  flowing  style. 

Andantino,  the  diminutive  of  andante,  literally 
meaning  a  tempo  that  is  slightly  slower.  However, 
since  some  composers  have  interpreted  the  term  to  mean 
a  little  faster  than  andante,  the  best  guide  to  the  most 
desirable  tempo  is  the  nature  of  the  music  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Andare  (It.),  to  proceed  without  any  change  in 
tempo. 

Andare  diritto  (It.),  go  straight  on  with  the  tempo. 

Andenken  (Ger.),  recollection,  souvenir. 

Ander,  Aloys,  Bohemian  tenor,  born  Liebititz,  Oct. 
13,  1817,  died  Wartenberg,  Dec.  n,  1864.  He  went  to 
Vienna,  where  Meyerbeer  soon  became  interested  in 
him,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was  an  established  fa- 
vorite with  the  Viennese  musical  public. 

Anderach,  Theodor  Huber,  see  Huber-Anderach, 
Theodor. 

Anderl,  Johann,  German  composer,  born  in  Bavaria 
about  1787;  died  Jarnowitz,  Moravia,  Aug.  19,  1865; 
his  compositions  comprised  choral  works  and  church 
music. 

Anderle,  Franz  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist,  born 
Podiebrod,  July  7,  1733;  died  Hungary,  Feb.  12,  1765. 

Anders,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  near  Halle, 
Aug.  29,  1883.  He  studied  under  Reger  and  Nikisch, 
finally  settling  in  Berlin  as  a  teacher  and  critic.  His 
numerous  compositions  include  piano,  chamber,  orches- 
tral and  choral  works. 

Anders,  Gottfried  Engelbert,  German  musicologist, 
born  Bonn,  1795;  died  Paris,  Sept.  22,  1866;  superin- 
tendent of  the  Paris  Library,  and  writer  of  monographs 
on  Paganini  and  Beethoven. 

Anders,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  about  1660,  died  about  1730;  his  works  included 
both  dramatic  and  instrumental  music. 

Andersch,  Hans  Giinther,  German  composer,  born 
Breslau,  Dec.  3,  1906.  He  studied  with  L.  Kreutzer 
and  Schrattenholz,  becoming  a  pianist  and  music-teacher 
in  Berlin.  His  compositions  comprise  piano  pieces; 
choruses  and  songs. 

Andersen,  Anton  Jorgen,  Norwegian  composer  and 
violoncellist,  born  Christiansland,  Oct.  10,  1845;  died 
Stockholm,  Sept.  9,  1926;  teacher  of  'cello  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conservatory ;  his  compositions  included  works  for 
orchestra,  'cello,  piano  and  voice. 

Andersen,  Arthur  Olaf,  American  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Newport,  Jan.  30,  1880;  pupil  of  Guilmant, 
d'Indy  and  Sgambati.  In  1908  he  joined  the  faculty 


of  the  American  Conservatory  in  Chicago  as  a  teacher 
of  harmony.  His  works  include  an  orchestral  suite, 
The  Brook,  and  other  pieces  for  large  and  small  or- 
chestra, chamber  music,  organ  music,  and  piano  so- 
natas, also  several  textbooks  on  theory  and  harmony. 

Andersen,  Hildur,  Norwegian  pianist,  born  Oslo, 
May  25,  1864;  pupil  of  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  later  of  Leschetizky  in  Vienna. 
He  achieved  some  reputation  as  pianist  in  the  Gustav 
Lange  Chamber  Ensemble  of  Norway. 

Andersen,  Johan  Fritz  Emanuel,  Danish  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  14,  1829;  died 
there  1910;  he  transcribed  many  Danish  melodies  for 
piano  and  for  chorus. 

Andersen,  Karl  Joachim,  Danish  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  29,  1847;  died  there. 
May  7,  1909.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  band  at 
Copenhagen,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  and  organized  an  orchestral  school,  be- 
sides writing  excellent  solo  pieces  and  studies  for  the 
flute. 

Andersen,  Sophus,  Danish  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Dec.  8,  1859;  died  Sept.  19,  1923.  Among 
his  works  was  an  orchestral  suite  based  on  Andersen's 
fairy  tales. 

Andersen,  Stell,  contemporary  American  pianist  of 
Norwegian  ancestry,  born  in  1897.  She  studied  with 
Silvio  Scionti  at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Chicago,  from  which  she  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honours.  Teaming  with  her  teacher,  Silvio  Scionti, 
she  toured  Europe  and  America  in  two-piano  recitals 
with  considerable  success,  before  embarking  on  her 
career  as  a  solo  performer.  Her  individual  debut  was 
made  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York,  and  she  has  rapidly 
established  herself  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  Amer- 
ican pianists. 

Andersen-Boher,  Orleana,  American  pianist,  born 
New  York,  1835;  death  date  unknown.  She  became 
noted  for  her  piano  arrangements  of  symphonies  by 
Spohr  and  Mendelssohn. 

Andersen- Wingar,  Alfred,  Norwegian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Oslo,  Oct.  15,  1869;  pupil  of  Paul- 
sen,  Massenet,  and  Gedalge.  His  compositions  include 
symphonies,  operas,  operettas  and  violin  concertos. 

Anderson,  Angela,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  New  York  City.  She  studied  with  Paderewski  and 
Stojowski,  making  her  debut  successfully  at  Paris  in 
1899. 

Anderson,  Carl  Edwin,  American  tenor,  born 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5,  1880;  pupil  of  Purdon 
Robinson  and  Francis  Fisher  Powers  in  New  York. 
He  has  been  an  oratorio  and  church  singer,  and  has 
also  taught  singing  in  California. 

Anderson,  Dwight,  American  pianist,  born  Chicago, 
June  3,  1896;  pupil  of  Isadore  Philipp  in  Paris;  he  has 
appeared  as  a  recitalist  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
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Anderson,  Ernest,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser. One  of  his  compositions,  a  tone-poem  The 
Sun  Worshipper,  was  performed  at  Los  Angeles  in 

1937- 

Anderson,  Hugh,  contemporary  Irish  bass,  who  has 
appeared  with  the  Aborn  and  the  Ravinia  opera  com- 
panies. 

Anderson,  Kate,  contemporary  English  violinist  and 
soprano,  born  Bristol.  She  studied  the  violin  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  voice  with  Albert 
Yisetti,  and  made  her  debut  as  a  violinist  in  1888. 
Turning  later  to  singing,  she  appeared  in  recitals,  and 
as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  before  making  her 
operatic  debut  as  Micaela  in  Carmen  with  the  Moody- 
Manners  Company  in  1904,  and  has  since  sung  exten- 
sively in  the  English  provinces  and  Ireland. 

Anderson,  Lucy  (nee  Philpot),  English  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Bath,  Dec.  1790,  died  London,  Dec.  24, 
1878 ;  one  of  the  first  woman  pianists  to  play  with  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  She  taught  the  piano 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  her  children. 

Anderson,  Marian,  contemporary  American  negro 
singer,  born  in  Philadelphia.  As  a  member  of  the  junior 
choir  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church,  her  voice  began  to 
attract  attention,  and  great  crowds  flocked  to  the  church 
merely  to  listen  to  her  singing.  In  the  absence  of  the 
regular  soloists  she  sang  both  soprano  and  contralto  solos, 
and  was  soon  given  substantial  assistance  by  the  People's 
Choral  Society  of  Philadelphia.  After  her  graduation 
from  the  Southern  High  School,  she  began  serious  vocal 
study  under  Giuseppe  Boghetti;  one  of  her  first  im- 
portant public  appearances  was  with  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  of  Philadelphia  under  Joseph  Pas- 
ternack.  She  was  received  with  enthusiasm  bordering 
on  riot,  and  this,  her  first  popular  triumph,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  song  recital  in  Town  Hall,  New  York. 
Such  critics  as  W.  J.  Henderson  did  not  hesitate  to 
place  her  among  the  leading  contraltos  of  the  day.  In 
1925  she  won  a  vocal  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Stadium  Concerts  of  New  York,  in  which  she  was 
successful  among  300  contestants  of  mixed  races  and 
nationalities.  Encouraged  by  her  phenomenal  success  in 
New  York  she  decided  to  try  her  luck  abroad ;  Roger 
Milter  arranged  a  concert  for  her  in  England  and  she 
was  engaged  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  for  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  Queen's  Hall.  After  a  brief  period  in 
x\merica  she  returned  to  Europe  for  three  months' 
coaching  in  German  with  several  teachers,  among  them 
Michael  Rauchausen,  after  which  her  Berlin  debut  was 
a  pronounced  success.  She  has  since  toured  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Holland  and  Scandinavia, 
each  appearance  a  veritable  triumph. 

Anderson,  Otto,  Finnish  composer,  conductor  and 
music  historian,  born  Wardo,  Mar.  27,  1879;  pupil  of 
Wegelius  at  the  Helsingf  ors  Conservatory.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Finnish  music,  and  has  composed 
songs  based  on  Finnish  folk  melodies. 


Anderson,  Thomas,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Birmingham,  April  15, 
1836,  died  there,  Sept.  18,  1903.  His  works  included 
several  cantatas,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Anderson-Gilman,  Wilma,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  in  Iowa,  July  9,  1882.  She  studied  in 
New  York  with  Rafael  Joseffy  and  Albert  von  Doen- 
hof,  and  in  Brussels  with  Arthur  van  Dooren,  then 
toured  the  United  States  successfully  for  several  years 
before  settling  down  as  a  piano  teacher  in  Minneapolis. 

Andersson,  Ellen,  Danish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Copenhagen,  Oct.  17,  1884.  He  studied  with  Mat- 
thison-Hansen  and  Bondesen,  later  with  Breithaupt  and 
Krause  in  Berlin,  and  has  written  many  works  for  the 
piano. 

Andersson,  Richard,  Swedish  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Stockholm,  Sept.  22,  1851,  died  there,  May  25, 
1918.  After  studying  with  van  Boom  and  Berend  at 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory,  and  later  with  Clara  Schu- 
mann, Barth,  and  Kiel,  he  became  a  teacher  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory,  writing  piano  and  vocal  com- 
positions. 

Anderton,  Howard  Orsmond,  English  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Clapton,  Apr.  20,  1861.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  under 
Macfarren  and  Prout,  and  later  taught  at  the  Midland 
Institute  School  of  Music,  Birmingham.  His  writings 
concerning  music  include  a  monograph  on  Granville 
Bantock  and  a  work  entitled  Early  English  Music. 

Anderton,  Margaret,  contemporary  English  pianist 
and  lecturer,  who  has  specialized  in  intimate  lecture- 
recitals  in  Europe  and  America.  She  has  written  songs 
for  children,  and  a  series  called  the  Music  Dream 
Stories. 

Anderton,  Thomas,  English  organist,  critic  and 
composer,  born  Birmingham,  1863;  died  there,  1903. 
He  was  music  critic  for  a  paper  in  his  native  city,  and 
wrote  many  popular  cantatas,  operettas,  part-songs,  a 
symphony  and  some  chamber  music. 

Anding,  Johann  Michael,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Queienfeld,  Aug.  25,  1810,  died  Hild- 
burghausen,  Aug.  9,  1879.  -^s  compositions  include 
works  for  organ  and  an  organ  method. 

Andolfi,  Argeo,  Italian  violinist,  born  Rome,  1885  ; 
pupil  of  Joachim.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
founding  the  Andolfi  Quartet  in  1913. 

Andolfi,  Otello,  Italian  violoncellist  and  music  critic, 
born  Tivoli,  Feb.  20,  1887;  pupil  of  Magrini  in  Milan. 
He  translated  some  of  Wagner's  prose  works  into 
Italian,  and  has  written  compositions  for  "cello,  piano 
and  voice. 

Andolfi  Quartet,  contemporary  French  string  quar- 
tet, founded  1913,  with  Argeo  Andolfi,  first  violin;  V. 
Prot,  second  violin;  Y.  Engelbert,  viola;  E.  de  Bruyn, 
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violoncello.    A.  Cruque  succeeded  Bruyn  as  violoncel- 
list in  1922. 

Andrade,  Antonio  d',  Portuguese  tenor,  born  Lis- 
bon, April  13,  1854;  student  of  Miraglia.  He  has  ap- 
peared with  most  of  the  larger  opera  companies  in 
Europe. 

Andrade,  Francesco  d',  Portuguese  baritone,  born 
Lisbon,  Jan.  n,  1859;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  8,  1921.  He 
studied  under  Ronconi,  and  made  his  debut  in  Alda  at 
San  Remo,  in  1882;  he  was  also  a  concert  singer  of 
reputation. 

Andrea,  Cav.  Gennaro  d',  see  D' Andrea,  Cav.  Gen- 
naro. 

Andrea  Chenier,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto 
by  Luigi  Illica,  music  by  Umberto  Giordano,  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  alia  Scala,  Milan,  on  Mar.  28, 
1896.  The  story  is :  Andrea  Chenier  reaches  Paris  for 
his  education  during  the  Revolution,  and  becomes  active 
in  the  cause.  At  a  ball  given  by  the  Countess  de 
Coignay,  her  daughter  Madeleine  asks  Andrea  to  impro- 
vise a  poem  criticizing  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  poor 
by  the  rich.  The  guests  are  surprised  and  shocked  when 
Gerard,  leader  of  the  Revolution,  invades  the  ballroom 
with  a  crowd  of  poor  people ;  Chenier  supports  Gerard, 
and  all  are  ordered  from  the  castle.  Years  later,  An- 
drea Chenier,  while  in  a  Paris  cafe,  is  warned  to  leave 
the  country;  he  refuses  because  of  a  rendezvous  that 
evening  with  Madeleine.  She  asks  Chenier  to  save  her 
from  Gerard ;  they  are  about  to  leave  when  Gerard  ar- 
rives, and  attempts  to  detain  Madeleine ;  the  rivals  cross 
swords,  and  Gerard  is  wounded.  Chenier  escapes, 
while  Gerard  tells  the  crowd  that  he  does  not  know 
his  assailant.  Later,  while  Gerard  is  addressing  a  meet- 
ing, a  spy  enters  and  tells  him  Chenier  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  that  Madeleine  is  near  by.  Gerard  orders 
Chenier's  execution;  Madeleine  offers  her  life  in  ex- 
change for  her  lover's.  Gerard  promises  aid,  but  in 
vain,  for  he  is  denounced  as  a  traitor;  Madeleine,  by 
bribing  a  jailer,  joins  Chenier  in  prison,  and  goes  to  the 
guillotine  with  him. 

Andre,  Johann,  music  publisher  and  composer, 
founder  of  the  Andre  music  publishing  firm  in  Offen- 
bach, born  Offenbach,  Mar.  28,  1741 ;  died  there,  June 
18,  1799.  He  left  his  father's  silk  business  to  become 
a  publisher,  composing  operettas,  and  directing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Dobblin  Theatre  in  Berlin  from  1777  to 
1784.  He  then  returned  to  Offenbach,  and  resumed  ac- 
tive management  of  the  music  publishing  business 
started  some  years  previously.  The  Andre  catalogue 
contains  the  original  editions  of  Franz  Abt's  songs  and 
vocal  studies  by  Marchesi. 

Andre,  Johann  Anton,  German  composer  and  edi- 
tor, born  Offenbach,  Oct.  6,  1775;  died  April  6,  1842; 
third  son  of  Johann  Andre ;  he  studied  with  Vollweiler 
in  Mannheim,  later  at  the  University  of  Jena.  He 
visited  Vienna,  and  acquired  the  musical  manuscripts  of 
Mozart  from  the  composer's  widow,  using  this  material 


as  a  basis  for  his  thematic  catalogue  of  Mozart's  works 
published  in  1805.  He  composed  music  in  all  forms, 
and  wrote  several  books  on  the  works  of  Mozart,  and 
on  various  theoretical  subjects. 

Andre,  Johann  August,  German  piano  manufac- 
turer and  publisher,  born  Offenbach,  Mar.  2,  1817;  died 
there,  Oct.  28,  1887 ;  son  of  Johann  Anton  Andre.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  Offenbach  branch  of  the  firm  and 
published  the  Universal-Lexikon  der  Tonkunst  by 
Schadebach  and  Bernsdorf . 

Andre,  Johann  Baptiste,  German  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  7,  1823;  died 
there,  Dec.  9,  1882 ;  son  of  Johann  Anton  Andre.  He 
studied  with  Aloys  Schmitt,  Taubert  and  Dehn;  his 
compositions  comprise  piano  and  vocal  works. 

Andre,  Jose,  Argentine  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  17,  1881 ;  studied  there  under 
Albert  Williams  and  Julian  Aguirre,  later  in  Paris 
under  dTndy  and  Roussel.  He  founded  the  National 
Society  of  Music  for  the  encouragement  of  native 
Argentine  composers,  and  composed  vocal,  piano  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Andre,  Julius,  German  organist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Offenbach,  June  4,  1808;  died  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Apr.  17,  1880,  son  of  Johann  Anton  Andre. 
He  studied  with  Aloys  Schmitt,  composed  organ  pieces, 
and  wrote  an  organ  method. 

Andre,  Karl  August,  German  piano  manufac- 
turer, born  Offenbach,  1806;  died  1887;  son  °f  Anton 
Andre  and  author  of  a  monograph  on  piano  manu- 
facture. 

Andreae,  Volkmar,  Swiss  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Berne,  July  5,  1879;  pupil  of  Munzinger,  Wiillner, 
Franke,  Kleffel  and  Staub.  He  conducted  two  chorus 
groups  in  Zurich,  became  director  of  the  "Tonhalle" 
Symphony  Concerts,  and  musical  director  and  professor 
at  the  Zurich  University,  as  well  as  Principal  of  the 
conservatory.  He  has  written  symphonies,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Andreas  of  Crete,  born  about  650;  died  about  720; 
the  oldest  poet  of  the  Greek  Church.  His  verses,  in 
the  earliest  versions  now  extant,  resemble  the  ancient 
Greek  hymns  very  closely. 

Andree,  Elfrida,  Swedish  composer  and  organist, 
born  Wisby,  Feb.  19,  1841 ;  for  many  years  organist  at 
the  Gothenburg  Cathedral.  She  devoted  her  attention 
to  all  types  of  composition,  and  was  quite  successful  in 
competitions.  Her  works  include  the  cantata  Siegfried 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  two  quintettes  and  a 
number  of  larger  works  for  the  organ,  besides  small 
pieces  for  violin,  piano  and  voice. 

Andreieff,  Vassily  Vassilievitch,  Russian  bala- 
laika virtuoso  and  composer,  born  Twerschen,  1862; 
died  Dec.  27,  1918.  For  many  years  he  traveled  in 
Europe  as  director  of  a  balalaika  orchestra,  writing 
many  transcriptions  for  his  organization. 
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Andreini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  poet-musician, 
born  Florence,  1578;  writer  of  both  the  text  and  music 
for  several  operas. 

Andrejs,  Jurjanu,  Latvian  composer,  born  Sept.  18. 
1856;  died  Sept.  28,  1922. 

Andreoli,  Carlo,  Italian  pianist  and  organist,  born 
Mirandola.  Jan.  8,  1840;  died  Jan.  22,  1908;  a  pupil 
at  Milan  Conservatory,  where  he  later  became  a  piano 
teacher.  He  gave  successful  concerts  in  London,  com- 
posing nocturnes  and  romances  for  his  instrument. 

Andreoli,  Evangelista,  Italian  organist  and  teacher, 
born  1810,  died  June  16,  1875  ;  father  of  Carlo  and 
Guglielmo  Andreoli. 

Andreoli,  Giuseppi,  Italian  harpist  and  double  bass 
virtuoso,  born  Milan,  July  7,  1757;  died  Dec.  20,  1832; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  La  Scala  orchestra,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  double  bass  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 

Andreoli,  Guglielmo,  Italian  pianist,  born  Miran- 
dola, Apr.  22,  1835;  died  Nice,  Mar.  13,  1860;  brother 
of  Carlo  Andreoli.  He  studied  at  the  Milan  Conserv- 
atory and  became  a  virtuoso  of  distinction,  appearing  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  with  marked  success. 

Andreoli,  Guglielmo,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Mirandola,  Jan.  9,  1862  ;  pupil  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Andreozzi,  Gaetano  (surnamed  Jomellino),  Italian 
composer,  born  Naples,  1763,  died  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1826; 
a  pupil  of  Jomelli.  He  wrote  forty-five  operas,  three 
oratorios,  chamber  music  and  songs.  Fetis  declared  that 
he  had  a  natural  gift  of  melody,  but  lacked  construc- 
tive ability. 

Andres,  Pater  Juan,  Spanish  musicologist,  born 
Planes,  1740;  died  Rome,  Feb.  13,  1817;  author  of 
books  on  early  Spanish  music. 

Andresen,  Ivar,  Swedish  operatic  bass,  born  1895. 
He  studied  in  Stockholm,  made  his  debut  there  in  1919, 
and  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in 


Andreu,  Etienne  Rey,  see  Rey-Andreu,  Stienne. 

Andreva,  Stella  (real  name  Stella  Brown),  con- 
temporary English  soprano,  student  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  and  with  George  Utley  and 
Muriel  Terry.  She  sang  in  concert  with  both  Wood 
and  Beecham;  appeared  for  four  years  as  leading  so- 
prano at  the  National  Opera  in  Stockholm,  and  made 
her  London  debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  1935  in  Ros- 
sini's Barber  of  Seville,  later  singing  the  "Bird  Music" 
in  Siegfried. 

Andrevi,  Francisco,  Spanish  composer,  born  Sana- 
yuba,  near  Lerida,  Nov.  16,  1786;  died  Barcelona,  Nov. 
23»  l&53-  He  wrote  many  excellent  sacred  composi- 
tions, the  best  known  of  which  is  an  oratorio. 

Andrews,  Addison  Fletcher,  American  singer, 
composer  and  manager,  born  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Apr.  2, 
1857.  He  studied  with  Tamaro  and  Godone,  and  after 


being  a  choir  singer,  and  member  of  the  Schumann  Male 
Quartet,  became  a  concert  manager  in  New  York  City. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  hymns.^ 

Andrews,  Caroline,  contemporary  American  soprano 
who  has  appeared  successfully  with  the  St.  Louis  Munic- 
ipal Opera,  and  at  operatic  festivals  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  She  also  has  attracted  attention  as  a 
radio  performer. 

Andrews,  Frederick  Sturges,  American  organist, 
choral  director  and  teacher,  born  New  York,  Nov.  8, 
1887.  He  studied  in  New  York  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  and  later  joined  the  faculty  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  theory,  also  conducting  choral  organizations  in 
New  Jersey. 

Andrews,  George  Whitfield,  American  organist, 
teacher,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Wayne,  O.,  Jan. 
19,  1861;  pupil  of  Jadassohn,  Rheinberger  and  Guil- 
mant.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  teaching  and  con- 
ducting, also  acting  in  the  capacity  of  recitalist  at  sev- 
eral World's  Fairs  and  participating  in  the  founding 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  He  has  been  more 
or  less  associated  with  Oberlin  College  all  his  life,  and 
was  given  a  Mus.Doc.  degree  there.  His  works  in- 
clude organ  sonatas,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music, 
songs,  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Andrews,  J.  Warren,  American  organist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Lynn,  Mass.,  Apr.  6,  1860 ;  death  date 
unknown.  He  held  positions  as  organist  in  his  native 
city  and  in  Newport,  Cambridge,  Minneapolis  and  New 
York  City.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists,  and  held  the  highest  office  in  it 
for  several  years.  In  1895  he  established  a  school  for 
singers  and  organists  at  Minneapolis.  His  works  in- 
clude organ  pieces  and  church  music,  very  tew  of  which 
have  been  published. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  John  Holman  (nee  Jenny  Con- 
stant), English  composer,  born  1817;  died  London, 
Apr.  29,  1878.  Her  compositions  included  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Andrews,  Mark,  English  organist,  composer,  choral 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Gainsborough,  Lincoln- 
shire in  1875;  pupil  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Ruck  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1902  he  came  to  America  and 
settled  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  since 
served  as  organist  and  choirmaster  for  several  churches. 
His  compositions  and  arrangements,  which  number  over 
three  hundred,  include  two  organ  sonatas,  a  string  quar- 
tet, the  cantatas  Galilee  and  The  Highwayman,  many 
successful  sacred  compositions,  also  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  the  English  hunting  song  John  Peel. 
Andrews  has  made  a  number  of  recordings  of  religious 
music,  has  trained  various  choral  groups,  frequently 
officiates  as  judge  in  musical  competitions  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Examination  Committee  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists. 

Andrews,  Richard  Hoffmann,  Jr.,  English  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Manchester,  May  24,  1831 ;  died 
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New  York,  Aug.  17,  1909.  In  1847  he  came  to  New 
York,  building  a  national  reputation  both  as  a  virtuoso 
and  a  composer  of  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Andrews,  Richard  Hoffmann,  Sr.,  English  musi- 
cologist and  composer,  born  Manchester,  May  22, 
1803;  died  June  3,  1891 ;  the  majority  of  his  composi- 
tions were  for  the  piano. 

Andrico,  Michel  Jean  Georges,  Roumanian  com- 
poser, born  in  1894.  He  became  professor  of  chamber 
music  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Bucharest,  and  won 
the  National  Prize  for  composition  in  1924.  His  works 
include  four  novelettes  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola*  and 
'cello. 

Andrien  (Adrien),  Martin  Joseph  (called  La  Neu- 
ville,  also  Adrien  1'Aine),  Belgian  bass  singer  and 
composer,  born  Liege,  May  26,  1767;  died  Paris,  Nov. 
19,  1822.  He  sang  in  the  Stabat  Mater  of  both  Pergo- 
lesi  and  Haydn,  and  died  a  victim  of  the  exaggerated 
system  of  declamation  then  in  vogue.  His  works  in- 
clude an  opera  and  several  patriotic  hymns. 

Andries,  Jean,  musicologist  and  violinist,  born 
Ghent,  Apr.  25,  1798;  died  there,  Jan.  21,  1872;  pro- 
fessor of  violin  and  honorary  director  of  the  Ghent 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  several  volumes  on  musical 
history  and  instruments. 

Andriessen,  Cornells,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Hilversum,  Jan.  28,  1865.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operettas,  orchestral  suites,  choruses  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment  and  songs. 

Andriessen,  Hendrik,  Dutch  organist  and  composer, 
born  Haarlem,  Sept.  17,  1892;  formerly  organist  in 
Haarlem,  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Amster- 
dam Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  chamber 
music,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Andriessen,  Pelagie  Sthamer,  Austrian  dramatic 
soprano,  born  at  Vienna,  June  20,  1863;  studied  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and  later  in  Berlin  with  Frau 
Dreyschock.  She  appeared  at  leading  German  and  Aus- 
trian opera  houses. 

Andriessen,  Willem,  Dutch  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Haarlem,  Oct.  25,  1887;  pupil  of  Zweers  and  de 
Pauw  at  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  piano  concerto  and  a  Mass. 

Andrieu,  Jean  Frangois  d',  see  Dandrieu,  Jean 
Frangois. 

Androt,  Albert  Auguste,  French  composer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1781 ;  died  Rome,  Aug.  19,  1804.  He  studied 
first  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  later  in  Rome  with 
Guglielmi;  some  of  his  compositions  attracted  such  fa- 
vorable attention  that  he  was  commissioned  to  write  a 
requiem  and  an  opera.  The  latter  was  hardly  completed 
when  he  died. 

Andrus,  Helen  Josephine,  early  2Oth  century 
American  composer,  a  resident  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
She  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  organ,  and  has  also  written  cantatas,  anthems,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 


Anehorena,  Carlos  A.,  contemporary  Peruvian 
composer. 

Anelantemente  (It.),  eagerly,  ardently. 
Anelli,  Angelo,   i8th  century  Italian  composer  of 
light  operas. 

Anelli,  Giuseppe  Diego,  Italian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Trigolo,  Cremona,  1876.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  masses  and  symphonies. 

Anemochord,  a  pneumatic  piano  made  by  J.  J. 
Schnell  of  Paris  in  1789.  Schnell  applied  air  current 
to  the  keyboard  of  his  five-octave  instrument  by  means 
of  a  bellows.  Herz's  piano  eolienne,  which  was  made  in 
1851,  is  of.  similar  construction. 

Anerio,  Felice,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome,  1560: 
died  there,  Sept  28,  1614;  pupil  of  Nanini.  In  1594 
he  became  Palestrina's  successor  as  composer  to  the 
Papal  Chapel.  Several  of  his  compositions  were,  for  a 
long  time,  attributed  to  Palestrina,  a  tribute  to  his  im- 
portance as  a  composer. 

Anerio,  Giovanni  Francesco,  Italian  composer, 
born  Rome,  about  1567;  died  about  1622;  brother  of 
Felice  Anerio.  He  was  chamber  musician  to  Sigismund 
III,  King  of  Poland,  and  composed  masses,  madrigals, 
and  litanies.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Italian  com- 
posers to  use  the  quarter  note  and  its  subdivisions. 

Anesis  (Gr.),  the  passage  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
tone  in  pitch ;  the  tuning  of  strings  to  a  lower  pitch. 

Anet,  Jean-Baptiste,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  about  1661,  died  Luneville,  Aug.  14,  1755.  He 
was  considered  the  leading  violinist  of  his  time  in 
France.  After  studying  under  Corelli  in  Rome,  he 
joined  the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Chapel 
Royal.  The  manner  in  which  he  played  Corelli's  com- 
positions attracted  much  attention. 

Anfang  (Ger.),  the  beginning;  Vom  anfang  is  the 
same  as  Da  capo. 

Anfossi,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Ancona,  Jan.  6,  1864;  pupil  of  Simonetti  and 
Martucci  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  works  for  orchestra,  piano  and  voice. 

Anfossi,  Pasquale,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Taggia,  near  Naples,  Apr.  25,  1727;  died  Rome,  Feb. 
1797;  student  in  composition  of  Piccinni,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  career.  Later  he  entered  into  ri- 
valry with  his  former  teacher,  and  produced  seventy- 
six  operas  with  considerable  success.  He  finally  became 
choirmaster  at  the  Lateran,  and  turned  to  sacred  com- 
position. 

Angecourt,  Perrin  d',  I3th  century  troubadour.  He 
was  connected  with  the  court  of  Charles  of  Anjou; 
the  words  and  music  of  fifty-three  of  his  chansons  are 
still  in  existence. 

Ange  de  Lassus,  Lucien,  French  librettist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Paris,  Jan.  24,  1846 ; 
died  there,  Dec.  19,  1914.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Camille  Saint-Saens,  for  whom  he  wrote  three  opera 
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librettos.  He  was  an  interesting  and  inspiring  lecturer, 
speaking  on  the  most  diverse  subjects  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  authority.  Among  his  literary  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  librettos  mentioned  above,  are  biographical 
studies  of  Saint-Saens  and  Boieldieu. 

Angelelli,  Carlo,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Florence,  Sept.  5,  1872,  died  Jan.  1936.  He 
achieved  considerable  success  as  a  concert  pianist,  and 
won  a  prize  for  composition  offered  by  a  newspaper  in 
Rome.  His  works  include  variations  for  organ  and 
numerous  piano  compositions. 

Angeleri,  Antonio,  Italian  pianist,  born  Pieve  del 
Cairo,  Dec.  25,  1801 ;  died  Milan,  Feb.  8,  1880;  writer 
of  a  piano  method. 

Angelet,  Charles  Fran§ois,  Belgian  pianist,  born 
Ghent,  Nov.  18,  1797;  died  Brussels,  Dec.  20,  1832; 
pupil  of  Zimmerman  and  Fetis.  He  taught  at  Brussels 
and  composed  several  piano  pieces,  a  trio  and  a  sym- 
phony. In  1829  he  became  court  pianist  to  King 
William  I  of  the  Netherlands. 

Angeli,  Andrea  d',  Italian  musicologist,  librettist  and 
composer,  born  Padua,  Nov.  9,  1868.  He  studied  at 
the  local  conservatory  and  university,  receiving  his 
Ph.D.  degree  for  an  essay  on  Greek  music.  He  has 
become  a  well-known  writer  on  musical  subjects  in  ad- 
dition to  composing  three  operas,  some  chamber  music 
and  several  masses. 

Angelic  hymn,  (i)  the  hymn  supposed  to  have 
been  sung  by  the  angels  upon  the  announcement  of 
Christ's  birth,  (2)  a  hymn  sung  in  churches  to  "Gloria 
in  cx-cetsis"  in  reference  to  Christ's  birth,  (3)  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  after  communion  in  Protestant  churches. 

Angelini,  Bernardo,  iSth  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer ;  a  disciple  of  Tartini.  His  compositions 
include  a  sonata  for  violin  solo  and  bass  now  in  the 
Royal  Library,  Berlin,  and  a  solo  for  violin  and  harp 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Angelini,  Bontempi  Giovanni  Andrea,  Italian 
composer  and  theorist,  born  Perugia,  about  1624;  died 
there,  July  i,  1705 ;  music  master  to  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  His  opera  Paride  was  the  first  Italian 
opera  to  be  produced  in  Dresden. 

Angelique  (Fr.),  a  I7th  century  keyboard  instru- 
ment which  had  17  strings  tuned  in  successive  chro- 
matics. 

Angelis,  Alberto  de,  see  De  Angelis,  Alberto. 

Angelis,  Girolamo  de,  see  De  Angclis,  Girolamo. 

Angelis,  Nazareno  der  see  De  Angelis,  Nasareno. 

Angelis,  Ruggero  de,  see  De  Angelis,  Ruggero. 

Angeloni,  Luigi,  Italian  musicologist,  born  Frosi- 
none.  Papal  States,  1758;  died  London,  1842;  writer  of 
a  valuable  monograph  on  the  life  and  works  of  Guido 
d'Arezzo. 

Angelophone,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  har- 
monium. 
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Angenehmgedeckt,  another  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Licblichgedeckt,  derived  from  the  German 
word  "angenehm"  meaning  pleasant. 

Angenot,  Laurent,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Verviers,  July  31,  1873;  died  Gravenhage,  1898; 
pupil  of  Ysaye.  His  compositions  include  a  violin 
sonata  and  some  'cello  pieces. 

Anger,  Joseph  Humphrey,  English  organist,  teacher, 
theorist,  composer  and  writer,  born  Berkshire,  June  3, 
1862,  died  June  n,  1913.  In  1893  he  went  to  Toronto 
and  became  professor  of  theory  at  the  conservatory 
there;  he  was  also  a  music  examiner  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  president  of  the  Clef  Club  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  did  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  musical  education  in  Canada,  and 
wrote  several  useful  textbooks. 

Anger,  Louis,  German  composer,  born  Andreasberg, 
Sept.  5,  1813 ;  died  Luneburg,  Feb.  18,  1870.  His  works 
included  a  concert  overture  for  orchestra,  pieces  for 
piano  and  organ,  male  choruses  and  a  choral  melody- 
book. 

Anger,  Maurice,  Bohemian  tenor,  born  Prague, 
Aug.  3,  1885.  He  studied  at  Prague  with  Conrad  Wal- 
lerstein,  and  in  America  with  Alfred  Cogswell;  he  has 
since  appeared  on  the  West  coajst  as  a  church  and  con- 
cert singer,  specializing  in  German  and  Bohemian  folk- 
songs. 

Angerer,  Gottfried,  German  choral  composer,  born 
Waldsee,  Wurtt,  Feb.  3,  1851;  died  Zurich,  Aug.  19, 
1909;  his  works  include  numerous  ballads  for  male 
chorus. 

Angerer,  Margit,  Hungarian  soprano,  born  Buda- 
pest, Nov.  6,  1902;  member  of  the  Vienna  State  and 
Berlin  State  Operas. 

Angermeyer,  Johann  Ignaz,  Bohemian  violin  vir- 
tuoso and  composer,  died  Vienna,  Feb.  23,  1732.  His 
compositions  included  several  concertos  for  violin. 

Angiolini,  Gasparo,  Italian  ballet  composer,  born 
Milan,  about  1740.  He  wrote  the  plots  as  well  for  his 
ballet  dramas,  which  achieved  great  success. 

Angiolini,  Giovanni  Federigo,  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Siena,  about  1760;  died  early  in  the 
i gth  century;  his  works  are  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Anglaise  (Fr.),  Anglico  (It.),  a  lively  English 
country  dance,  resembling  the  Scossaise. 

Anglebert,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri  d',  French  or- 
ganist and  harpsichordist,  born  about  1628;  died  Paris, 
Apr.  23,  1691.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chambonnieres,  or- 
ganist to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  chamber-musician  to 
Louis  XIV. 

Angles,  Higini,  Spanish  musicologist,  born  Mas- 
pujols,  Jan.  i,  1888;  pupil  of  Felipe  Pedrell  in  Bar- 
celona. He  has  become  an  authority  on  early  Spanish 
music,  editing  many  collections  of  native  works. 

Anglia,  Gervasius  de,  15th  century  English  com- 
poser, several  of  whose  songs  are  still  preserved. 
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Anglican  Chanting,  the  singing  of  an  extended 
prose  text  to  a  short  tune,  making  it  necessary  to  sing 
several  syllables  or  words  on  one  note  at  certain 
points  in  the  text ;  naturally  the  text  becomes  of  more 
importance  than  the  music.  The  chant  is  usually  a 
seven-measure  phrase,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
three  and  one  of  four  measures. 

Anglicus,  Bartholomaes,  see  Bartholomews  Angli- 

CliS. 

Anglo-French  Music  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  The, 
organized  in  1916  for  the  purpose  of  selling  educa- 
tional works  to  British  music  teachers,  due  to  the 
cutting  off  of  the  supply  from  Germany  on  account 
of  the  World  War.  It  issued  a  number  of  teaching 
pieces  by  British  composers ;  in  1925  the  control  of  the 
company  was  acquired  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

Angosciosamente  (It),  with  anguish. 

Angra  Ocwena,  an  East  African  stringed  instru- 
ment; for  a  full  description,  see  wambee, 

Angrisani,  Carlo,  Italian  bass  singer  and  composer, 
born  Reggio  about  1760.  He  sang  in  Italy,  Vienna 
and  London  with  Pasta  and  other  great  singers  of  his 
day. 

Angstenberger,  Michael,  Bohemian  composer, 
born  Reichstadt,  Jan.  2,  1717;  died  Vienna,  1789. 

Angstlich  (Ger.),  fearfully. 

Anhang  (Ger.),  a  coda  or  codetta. 

Anichini,  Francesco,  I9th  century  Italian  composer 
and  teacher  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Music,  Florence. 
He  won  several  prizes  for  his  chamber  music  from 
1862  to  1865. 

Ahicot,  author  of  a  violin  method,  published  in 
Paris  toward  the  close  of  the  i8th  century. 

Anima  (It.),  soul,  life;  con  anima,  with  spirit  and 
animation. 

Animando  (It),  with  increasing  life  and  animation. 

Animato  (It),  the  same  as  con  anima,  i.e.,  with 
life  or  spirit. 

Animosamente  (It.),  boldly,  energetically. 

Animoso  (It.),  animated,  energetic. 

Animuccia,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  born 
Florence,  about  1500;  died  Rome,  Mar.  1571 ;  pupil  of 
Goudimel.  He  was  Palestrina's  predecessor  as  musical 
director  at  the  Vatican.'  He  wrote  the  first  Laudi 
Spirituali  for  the  lectures  held  by  Neri  in  the  Oratory 
of  the  church  of  San  Filippo,  and  has  therefore  been 
called  the  "father  of  oratorio."  These  were  contra- 
puntal songs  in  several  parts,  interspersed  with  several 
strophes  sung  by  a  solo  voice. 

Animuccia,  Paolo,  Italian  composer  and  choirmas- 
ter, died  Rome,  1563;  brother  of  Giovanni  Animuccia. 
He  became  choirmaster  at  the  Lateran  in  1550,  and 
wrote  madrigals  and  motets  which  are  to  be  found  scatr 
tered  in  several  collections. 

Anitua,  Fanny,  contemporary  Mexican  contralto, 
born  Durango.  She  sang  in  opera  throughout  Europe, 


toured  with  Enrico  Caruso  in  South  America,  and  made 
her  American  debut  at  New  York  City  in  1928. 

Anjos,  Fr.  Diniz  Dos,  Portuguese  harpist  and  viola 
da  gamba  player,  born  Lisbon;  died  Belem,  Jan.  19, 
1709.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  Belem,  and  com- 
posed religious  music. 

Anklang,  an  instrument  of  Java  which  is  composed 
of  many  bamboo  tubes  that  are  graduated  in  groups  of 
three  and  set  upon  a  frame.  Each  group  is  made  to 
vibrate  sympathetically,  and  played  by  either  shaking 
or  striking  one  after  another. 

Anlage  (Ger.),  the  plan  or  form  of  a  composition. 

Anmuth  (Ger.),  grace,  charm,  sweetness. 

Anmuthig  (Ger.),  with  grace  and  charm,  sweetly. 

Anmuthig  bewegt  (Ger.),  a  musical  term  denoting 
a  tempo  equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  the  expression 
Allegretto  grasioso  (It). 

Anna,  Francis,  early  i6th  century  composer,  who 
sometimes  signed  his  compositions  as  "Franciscus 
Venetus  organista"  or  "Franciscus  Bossinensis." 

Annabelle  Taylor  Foundation,  an  American  en- 
dowed music  colony  on  the  Riviera,  where  students 
who  have  completed  the  fellowships  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  may  go  for  a  period  of  rest  and 
quiet. 

Ann  Arbor  (Michigan),  a  small  American  city 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Detroit,  home  of  the  university 
of  Michigan  which  established  a  fine  School  of  Music 
in  1888.  Annual  May  Festivals  are  held  at  which  im- 
portant musicians  and  orchestras  appear.  The  Choral 
Union  of  more  than  three  hundred  voices  gives  operatic 
and  choral  works,  and  concerts  are  held  in  Hill  Audi- 
torium. 

Ann  Arbor  May  Festival,  an  annual  American 
music  festival,  established  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1893. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Annees  de  Pelerinage  (Years  of  Pilgrimage),  a 
suite  for  piano  composed  by  Franz  Liszt;  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  offering  musical  pictures  of 
Switzerland,  the  second  of  Italy  and  the  third  less 
clearly  outlined.  Some  of  the  individual  movements, 
such  as  Au  bord  d'un  source,  Cansonetta  di  Salvator 
Rosa  and  Tre  Sonetti  delta  Petrarca,  are  still  much  in 
vogue  on  recital  programs. 

Anner,  Emil,  German  composer,  born  Baden,  Feb. 
23,  -1870 ;  died  Aaran,  Radierer,  Feb.  6,  1925 ;  his  works 
include  an  oratorio  and  a  symphony. 

Annibale  (called  Annibale  Padovano  or  Patavi- 
nus),  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born  Padua,  1527; 
died  Mar.  1575 ;  organist  of  St.  Marks,  Venice. 

Annibali,  Domenico,  Italian  male  soprano,  born 
about  1705;  died  1779.  He  studied  in  Rome,  sang  at 
Venice  and  Dresden,  and  appeared  in  London  in  a  num- 
ber of  Handel's  operas. 
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Annunciagao,  Gabriel  da,  Portuguese  monk  and 
composer,  born  Ovar,  1681 :;  died  Lisbon.  abc»ut  1747. 
His  sacred  compositions  were  destroyed  by  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  1755. 

Annunciacao,  Philippo  de,  iSth  century  Portuguese 
monk,  composer  and  organist. 

Annunzio,  Antonio  d\  igth  century  Italian  opera 
and  orchestra  conductor,  born  Pescara;  brother  of  the 
distinguished  poet,  statesman  and  philosopher,  Gabriele 
G' Annunzio. 

Annunzio,  Gabriele  d*,  Italian  poet,  warrior  and 
philosopher,  born  Pescara  1864;  noted  here  as  the  gen- 
eral editor  of  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  Italian 
music,  published  in  Milan  by  the  Italian  Editorial  In- 
stitute. The  impulse  which  brought  about  the  publica- 
tion of  this  collection  has  been  traced  to  the  glowing 
prose  of  one  of  d'Anmmzio's  novels. 

Anolgio,  iSth  century  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser whose  works  include  six  sonatas  for  solo  violin, 
and  also  six  airs  for  violin  which  have  disappeared. 

Anomaly,  deviations  from  exact  pitch,  as  in  the 
tempering  of  intervals  on  fixed-tone  instruments  such 
as  the  piano. 

Anrooy,  Peter  van,  Dutch  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Zalt-Bommel,  Oct.  13,  1879.  He  studied  with 
Wagenaar  and  Kes,  later  with  Taneieff  in  Moscow, 
and  has  written  orchestral,  choral  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Ansaldi,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vercelli,  Piedmont,  1785.  His  compositions  in- 
clude several  violin  concertos  considered  quite  impor- 
tant in  their  day. 

Ansani  (Anzani),  Giovanni,  iSth  century  Italian 
tenor  and  composer,  born  at  Rome ;  Dr.  Charles  Burney 
pronounced  his  voice  wonderfully  sweet  yet  powerful. 
His  works  include  an  opera  produced  at  Florence  in 
1791. 

Ansatz  (Ger.),  the  embouchure  or  position  of  the 
lips  in  blowing  a  wind  instrument,  as  well  as  position 
of  the  lips  in  singing. 

^Ansbach,  a  small  German  city  in  Bavaria,  near 
Nuremberg.  At  one  time  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Hohen- 
zollern  Margravate,  and  thus  connected  with  the  city 
of  Brandenburg  where  Christian  Ludwig  was  Margraf 
when  he  commissioned  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  to  com- 
pose the  six  concertos  which  are  now  known  as  the 
Brandenburg  Concertos.  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  its  court  music  achieved  con- 
siderable renown. 

Anschlag  (Ger.),  (i)  touch,  as  given  to  keyboard 
instruments. 

Anschiitz,  Georg,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Braunschweig,  Nov.  15,  1886;  author  of  treatises  on 
musical  aesthetics. 

Anschiitz,  Hugo,  German  choral  director,  born 
Taburz.  Thuringia,  Mar.  23,  1880;  died  St.  Louis, 
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Apr.  29,  1931.  He  studied  at  the  Dresden  Conserv- 
atory, and  in  1903  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  best-known  German  choral 
directors. 

Anschiitz  (Anshiitz),  Johann  Andreas,  German 
teacher,  pianist  and  composer,  born  Koblenz,  Mar.  19, 
1772;  died  there,  Dec.  26,  1856;  founder  of  a  musical 
society  and  a  school  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
at  Koblenz. 

Anschiitz  (Anshiitz),  Karl,  German  opera  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Koblenz,  Feb.  1815;  died  New 
York,  Dec.  30,  1870 ;  son  of  Johann  Andreas  Anschutz. 
He  conducted  concerts  in  London  before  going  to  New 
York  as  conductor  of  Strakosch  and  Ullmann's  opera 
troupe.  Later  he  conducted  the  Arion  Singing  Society 
and  several  seasons  of  German  opera. 

Anschwellen  (Ger.),  crescendo,  an  increase  in 
volume. 

Anseaume,  Louis,  French  opera  librettist  and  im- 
presario; died  Paris,  July,  1784;  writer  of  many  texts, 
and  as  assistant  director  of  the  Opera-Comique. 

Ansell,  John,  English  theatre  leader  and  composer, 
born  Mar.  26,  1874;  writer  of  operas,  ballets  and 
songs. 

Anselm  of  Parma  (Anselmus  Georgius  Parmen- 
sis),  Italian  theorist,  died  1443.  He  was  a  musician 
of  extensive  scholarship  and  the  author  of  De  Har- 
moma  Dialog! ,  a  work  which  was  not  discovered  until 
1824. 

Anselmi,  Giuseppi,  Italian  opera  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  Catania,  Sicily,  Nov.  16,  1876;  died  May 
29,  1929.  He  has  appeared  with  the  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
and  Covent  Garden  Opera  companies ;  his  compositions 
include  a  symphonic  poem*  for  orchestra  and  some  piano 
pieces. 

Anselmi,  Pietro,  early  iSth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Venice,  Florence  and  Cremona, 
following  the  Amati  and  Ruggieri  models. 

Ansermet,  Ernest,  Swiss  conductor,  born  Vevey, 
Nov.  11,  1883.  He  studied  at  Lausanne  University,' 
taught  mathematics  there,  and  after  deciding  upon  a 
career  as  a  conductor,  studied  music  with  Denereaz, 
later  becoming  a  pupil  of  Otto  Barblan  and  Ernest 
Bloch  at  Geneva,  and  studying  conducting  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum  with  Francesco  de  Lacerda;  also  with  Artur 
Nikisch  and  Felix  Weingartner.  He  made  his  debut  as 
a  conductor  in  1914  at  the  Casino  Concerts  at 
Montreux,  and  succeeded  Stavenhagen  at  Geneva  in 
1915.  In  1918  he  founded  the  "Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
romande,"  which  gave  concerts  in  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Neuchatel  and  other  Swiss  towns.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  Diaghilev 
Ballet,  conducting  many  of  its  more  important  pre- 
mieres in  London  and  Paris,  and  travelling  with  it  to 
Spain,  Italy,  England,  North  and  South  America.  He 
has  been  especially  interested  in  the  works  of  Stravinsky 
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conducting  many  performances  of  his  compositions,  ' 
both  with  the  Ballet  Russe,  and  in  concert.  In  1920 
he  introduced  works  in  Stravinsky's  "newer  style"  to 
London  audiences  at  a  special  concert.  As  a  conductor 
he  has  proven  himself  particularly  fitted  to  interpret 
complicated  modern  scores,  although  his  repertory  is 
broad  and  varied. 

Ansiaux,  Jean  Hubert  Joseph,  Belgian  composer, 
born  Huy,  Dec.  16,  1781 ;  died  there,  Dec.  4,  1826.  His 
works  include  operas,  oratorios  and  orchestral  com- 
positions. 

Ansorge,  Konrad  Eduard  Reinhold,  German  pian- 
ist, born  Buchwald,  near  Liebau,  Silesia,  Oct.  15,  1862; 
died  Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1930;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  con- 
servatory and  of  Franz  Liszt.  After  touring  Europe 
and  America,  he  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert  pianist 
and  teacher  of  the  piano  at  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatory. 

Ansorge,  Max,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Striegau,  Oct.  i,  1862;  pupil  of  Herzogenberg, 
Haupt,  and  Bargiel  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  was 
organist  for  both  the  Breslau  Orchestra  and  the  Sing- 
akademie,  and  has  composed  songs  and  choral  works. 

Ansseau,  Fernand,  Belgian  tenor,  born  Roussu- 
Bois,  near  Mons,  1890.  After  studying  under  Demest, 
he  made  a  marked  success  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
where  he  received  high  critical  .praise.  He  has  also 
sung  the  original  tenor  part  in  Gluck's  Orfeo,  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  and  has  appeared  at  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  House. 

Answer,  (i)  the  repetition  at  a  different  pitch  of  a 
theme  or  subject  proposed  by  another  contrapuntal 
part,  see  Fugue;  (2)  the  successive  repetition  of  a 
phrase  by  different  voices  or  instruments. 

Antal,  Jeno,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Budapest, 
Jan.  16,  1900;  pupil  of  Jacques  Thibaut.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  concert  in  the  musical  centres  of  both  Europe 
and  America. 

Antalffy-Zsiross,  Desider  von,  Hungarian  com- 
poser, organist  and  conductor,  born  Nagy-Becskerek, 
July  24,  1885;  a  pupil  of  Koszler,  Karl  Straube,  Max 
Reger,  and  Enrico  Bossi.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral,  piano,  organ  and  vocal  works.  In  1923  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Antao  de  Santa  Elias,  Portuguese  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lisbon,  about  1690;  died  there,  1748.  He 
became  choirmaster  at  a  monastery  in  Lisbon,  and 
wrote  sacred  music. 

Antcliffe,  Herbert,  English  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Sheffield,  July  30,  1875.  His  works  in- 
clude books  on  the  appreciation  of  music,  also  bi- 
ographies of  Brahms  and  Schubert. 

Antecedent,  (i)  a  theme  or  subject  proposed  by  a 
contrapuntal  part  for  consequent  reply  or  imitation;  (2) 
in  parallel  construction  a  figure,  motive,  phrase,  musical 


sentence,  or  section  requiring  music  to  balance  it  at 
comparable  length  as  a  consequent. 

Antegnati,  Costanzo,  Italian  organ  builder,  born  in 
Brescia  about  1557;  died  there  about  1620.  He  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  first  organ  building  families  in 
Italy,  organist  of  the  Brescia  Cathedral,  composer  of 
sacred  music  and  writer  of  a  rare  treatise  on  the  organ. 
Anteludium  (Lat.),  prelude,  introduction. 
Antes,  John,  American  composer,  born  at  Frede- 
ricktop,  Pa.,  in  1740.  He  learned  to  play  all  stringed 
instruments,  and  became  extremely  proficient  in  all 
branches  of  the  musical  art ;  while  on  a  tour  of  Europe 
he  became  acquainted  with  Josef  Haydn. 

Antheil,   George,  American  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  8,  1900.     He  studied  with 
Constantin  von  Sternberg  at  the  Philadelphia  Conserv- 
atory, later  with  Ernest   Bloch,  and  concertized   for 
five  years  in   Central  Europe,   England   and  France, 
studying  composition  for  a  time  with  Igor  Stravinsky. 
In  1922,  his  first  symphony,  Zingarcska,  was  played 
by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  the  use  of  jazz 
in  this  symphonic  work  was  greatly  criticized.    A  pro- 
duction of  his  Ballet  Mecanique,  introducing  mechanical 
pianos   and  electrical  appliances,  called  him  back  to 
New  York;  he  returned  to  Berlin  in  1928,  becoming 
assistant  music  director  at  the  Stadttheater  in  order  to 
study  the  development  of  modern  German  opera.     In 
1932  and  1933,  he  won  a  Guggenheim  fellowship;  in- 
terest in  film  music  brought  him  recently  to  Holly- 
wood, where  he  has  composed  the  music  for  several 
screen  productions.    Antheil's  works  include  three  sym- 
phonies, a  piano  concerto,  a  suite  and  a  Jazz  Symphony 
for  chamber  orchestra,  three  sonatas   for  piano  a'nd 
violin,  two  string  quarets,  and  the  opera  Transatlantic; 
many  of  his  works  have  been  played  in  concert  and 
broadcast. 

Anthem,  a  sacred  composition,  the  words  of  which 
are  not  in  the  prescribed  Liturgy,  sung  in  the  Protes- 
tant church  as  a  part  of  the  musical  service.  The 
anthem,  evolved  from  the  motet,  has  been  fostered 
by  the  Church  of  England  since  the  i6th  century.  It 
has  been  written  in  a  variety  of  forms,  performed  a 
capella  or  with  instrumental  accompaniment:  (i)  for 
a  double  choir  to  sing  antiphonally,  (2)  for  a  full 
choir  with  or  without  solo  voices,  (3)  a  solo  anthem 
in  which  one  voice  predominates. 

Anthiome,  Eugen  Jean  Batiste,  French  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Lorient,  Aug.  19,  1836. 
He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral operas  and  some  piano  music. 

Anthologie  Sonore,  L',  a  series  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords produced  in  Paris  under  the  artistic  direction  of 
Kurt  Sachs.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  make  available 
to  music  lovers  some  of  the  countless  treasures  of 
ancient  music  which  are  not  available  in  any  other 
phonographic  form,  and  are  seldom  heard  in  concerts. 
They  are  published  by  subscription  in  sets  of  ten 
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twelve-inch  double-faced  records;  the  works  are  of 
great  educational  value  and  have  been  awarded  the 
"Grand  Prix  du  Disques"  by  the  Candide  Foundation, 
the  jury  of  which  included  Maurice  Ravel.  The  Min- 
istry of  Fine  Arts  of  the  French  Government  has  had 
them  placed  in  all  national  conservatories,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  Carnegie  Institute  has  placed  them 
in  all  their  disc  libraries.  Five  sets  have  appeared: 
they  include  works  of  many  countries  and  periods  up 
to  the  iSth  century,  such  as  Flemish  chansons,  Italian 
organ  music,  French  i6th  century  dances,  Italian  I4th 
century  ballads.  French  harpsichord  music,  the  Hugue- 
not Psalter,  English  Yirginalists,  French  i6th  century 
chansons.  Dances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  songs  of  the 
German  Minnesingers  and  French  Troubadours,  airs 
from  operas  by  Lully,  monodies  by  4Monteverde,  Gre- 
gorian chants  before  the  roth  century,  lute  pieces,  and 
obscure  but  important  works  by  many  composers. 

Anthologium  (Lat.),  a  collection  of  hymns  used  in 
the  Greek  Church. 

Anthony,  Evangeline,  English  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hereford,  Nov.  28,  1885.  She  studied  with 
August  \Vilhelmj  and  made  her  debut  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  in  1904.  Her  compositions 
include  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  a  play  by  William  Shake- 
speare, frequently  used  by  composers  in  several  dif- 
ferent fields.  Probably  the  earliest  known  work  on  the 
subject  was  an  overture  to  the  play,  composed  by  K.  H. 
Graun  in  1/42.  Two  operas  have  used  the  story ;  the  Dan- 
ish composer,  August  Enna,  composed  an  opera  which 
was  given  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Copenhagen, 
in  1894,  but  failed  to  achieve  any  success;  Leon  Ardin 
also  composed  a  four-act  opera  with  the  same  title. 
Frank  Benson's  revival  of  the  play  in  London  was 
ornamented  by  incidental  music  composed  by  Michael 
Balling ;  and  at  a  much  earlier  date  Sir  Henry  Bishop 
composed  a  funeral  dirge  for  the  end  of  the  play  when 
it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  Nov.  1813. 
The  lyric  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine  has  been 
beautifully  set  by  Franz  Schubert ;  Hector  Berlioz  com- 
posed a  cantata  on  the  subject  with  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  win  the  Prix  de  Rome;  The  Vision  of  Cleo- 
patra, a  tragic  poem  for  orchestra,  soli  and  chorus, 
words  by  Gerald  Cumberland  and  music  by  Havergal 
Brian,  was  composed  for  the  Southport  (England) 
Triennial  Festival;  Florent  Schmitt  has  composed 
Antoine  et  Cttopatre,  a  series  of  six  symphonic  episodes 
for  orchestra;  and  Rodolphe  Kreutzer  wrote  a  Grand 
Historic  Ballet  on  the  same  subject. 

Anthropoglossa,  a  term  used  by  the  old  German 
organ-builders  for  the  stop  now  called  Vox  Humana. 
The  word  is  obsolete,  but  its  etymology  is  interesting. 

Antibacchius,  a  metrical  foot  of  3  syllables,  the 
first  two  long,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  the 
third  short  and  unaccented. 
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Anticipation,  the  advance  sounding,  on  ah  unac- 
cented beat,  of  one  or  more  notes  of  the  succeeding 
chord  before  leaving  the  last  chord.  This  prolepsis, 
which  is  very  effective  at  the  cadence,  usually  occurs 
in  the  melodic  line  of  both  harmonic  and  contrapuntal 
compositions. 

Antico,  Andreas,  see  Antiquis,  Andreas. 

Antier,  Maria,  French  dramatic  singer,  born  in 
Lyons,  about  1687;  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  3,  1747;  she  ap- 
peared in  the  operas  of  Lully,  Rameau,  and  Cambert  at 
the  Paris  Opera. 

Antigone,  the  first  of  a  trilogy,  after  a  tragedy  by 
the  Greek  dramatist  Sophocles,  music  by  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn, first  produced,  Oct.  28,  1841,  at  the  New  Palace, 
Potsdam.  Donner's  version  of  the  play  was  used,  and 
the  music  consists  of  an  introduction  and  seven  num- 
bers. 

Antinori,  Luigi,  Italian  tenor,  born  Bologna  about 
1697.  He  went  to  London  in  1725,  and  sang  in  several 
of  Handel's  operas. 

Antiphon,  (i)  responsive  singing  by  two  choirs,  or 
one  divided  choir ;  a  system  that  was  one  of  the  earliest 
features  of  Roman  Catholic  church  services;  (2)  a 
short  sentence,  usually  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  sung 
before  and  after  the  Psalms  of  the  day. 

Antiphonal  (Antiphonary,  Antiphoner),  a  service- 
book  containing  the  antiphons  (q.v.)  required  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass. 

Antiphony,  responsive  singing  by  two  choirs  (or  a 
divided  choir)  of  alternate  verses  of  a  psalm  or 
anthem. 

Antipoff,  Constantin,  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Jan.  18,  1859;  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
His  compositions  include  a  Symphonic  allegro  for  or- 
chestra, and  many  compositions  for  piano. 

Antiquis,  Andreas  (also  A.  de  Antiquiis  Venetuo, 
or  Andreas  Antico),  isth  century  Italian  music  pub- 
lisher and  printer,  born  Montona.  He  established  him- 
self at  both  Rome  and  Venice,  probably  as  successor  to 
Petrucci  (q.v.). 

Antiquis,  Giovanni  d',  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  madrigals. 

Antispast,  a  metrical  foot  of  four  syllables,  the  first 
and  last  being  short  or  unaccented,  the  two  in  the  middle 
long  or  accented. 

Antistrophe,  see  Strophe. 

Antoine  (Antoin),  Ferdinand  d',  German  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Bonn,  middle  i8th  century.  He 
studied  under  Marpurg  and  Kirnberger,  writing  light 
operas,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Antoine,  Georges,  Belgian  composer,  born  Luttich, 
Apr.  28,  1892;  died  Bruges,  Nov.  15,  1918;  his  com- 
positions include  orchestral,  vocal  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Antoine,  Heinrich  (called  Crux),  German  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Mannheim,  1768;  died  Munich, 
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1809.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Mozart;  the  ma- 
jority of  his  compositions  were  for  the  violin. 

Antoine,  Josephine,  contemporary  American  so- 
prano, born  Boulder,  Colorado.  She  studied  at  the 
Juilliard  School,  New.  York,  and  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  in  1936.  She  has  also  appeared  in 
a  number  of  radio  broadcasts. 

Antolisei,  Raffaele,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Anagni,  Aug.  21,  1872;  student  at  the  Pontifical 
Scuola  superiore  di  musica  and  the  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome. 
His  works  include  both  dramatic  and  sacred  music ;  he 
has  also  written  several  treatises  dealing  with  poly- 
phonic music. 

Anton,  F.  Max,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Bornstedt,  Aug.  2,  1877;  student  of  Tietz,  Sta- 
venhagen  and  Kwast ;  his  compositions  include  operatic, 
orchestral,  vocal,  piano  and  violin  works. 

Anton,  Karl,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Worms,  June  2,  1887;  student  in  the  Heidelberg, 
Greifswald,  and  Halle  Conservatories;  author  of  sev- 
eral monographs  on  Protestant  Church  music. 

Anton,  Konrad  Gottlob,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  1745,  died  Dresden,  July  4,  1814;  author 
of  monographs  on  Hebrew  music. 

Antonelli  (Antinello),  Abondio  Di  Fabrica,  I7th 
century  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  died  after 
1647;  writer  of  masses,  and  madrigals. 

Antonellus  de  Caserta,  I5th  century  Italian  com- 
poser; his  compositions  include  many  chansons  in  the 
French  style. 

Antoni,  Antonio  d',  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Palermo,  June  25,  1801 ;  died  after  1870.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Meyerbeer ;  one  of  his  operas  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  Meyerbeer. 

Antoniazzi,  Romeo,  late  igth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Cremona,  where  he  made  copies 
of  Amati,  Stradivarius  and  Guadagnini  instruments, 
highly  regarded  for  their  splendid  tone. 

Antonij,  Pietro  degli,  Italian  choirmaster  and 
church  music  composer,  born  Bologna,  about  1645;  died 
about  1720. 

Antonio  Brosa  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string-quartet,  consisting  of  Antonio  Brosa,  first  violin; 
J.  H.  Greenbaum,  second  violin;  Leonard  Rubens, 
viola;  Anthony  Pini,  violoncello.  They  gave  their  first 
performance  at  London  in  1926,  and  have  since  intro- 
duced many  European  and  American  chamber  music 
works  to  English  audiences. 

Antoniotto,  Giorgio,  Italian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Milan,  about  1692;  died  there,  about  1776.  He 
lived  for  a  time  in  London,  wrote  a  treatise  on  composi- 
tion, and  composed  twelve  harpsichord  sonatas. 

Antonius  de  Arena,  Provencal-  writer  and  musician, 
born  1519;  died  1544;  author  of  the  first  book  pertain- 
ing to  the  old  dance  forms. 


Antonius  de  Civitate,  isth  century  Italian  monk 
and  composer  of  church  music. 

Antonolini,  Ferdinando,  Italian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, died  St.  Petersburg,  1824.  He  created  a  num- 
ber of  operas  for  the  Italian  Opera  in  St.  Petersburg, 
of  which  he  was  the  conductor  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Antony,  Franz  Joseph,  German  composer  and 
music-director,  born  Minister,  Westphalia,  Feb.  I, 
1790;  died  there,  Jan.  7,  1837. 

Antsiva,  a  conch-shell  trumpet  from  Madagascar. 

Antwerp,  the  second  largest  city  in  Belgium,  rival- 
ling Venice  in  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries  as  a  center  of 
musical  culture.  It  is  musically  important  for  its  im- 
posing cathedral,  its  opera  in  both  Flemish  and  French, 
several  fine  orchestras,  numerous  choral  societies  and 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Outstanding  choirmasters  at 
the  Antwerp  Cathedral  have  included  Barbireau,  Ob- 
recht,  and  Clemens  non  Papa;  John  Bull  and  Joseph 
Callaerts  were  among  the  cathedral  organists.  Opera  is 
given  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  built  in  1834  and  rebuilt 
in  1863;  tne  Theatre  Dramatique  Flamand,  opened  in 
1872,  and  the  Opera  Flamand,  which  was  opened  in 
1906.  Keurvels  conducted  at  the  Flemish  opera  from 
1882  to  1916.  Well-known  orchestral  conductors  have 
included  Lennaerts  at  the  Harmonic;  Mortelmans  at  the 
New  Concerts;  Williams  at  the  Popular  Concerts  and 
Keurvels,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  Antwerp 
Conservatory  was  founded  in  1867  as  a  municipal 
school,  but  became  a  national  institution  in  1897.  Its 
directors  have  included  Benoit,  Blockx,  and  Wambach. 
Antwerp  is  the  birthplace  of  J.  H.  Simon,  J.  F.  J. 
Janssens,  Alb.  Grisar,  J.  M.  J.  Gregoir,  Jos.  Callaerts, 
A.  J.  Goovaerts,  Jan  Blockx,  Ed.  Keurvels,  Ernest  Van 
Dyck,  L.  Mortelmans,  Alfred  Megerlin  and  E.  M. 
Courboin. 

Antwort  (Ger.),  answer,  as  in  a  fugue. 

Anvil,  a  percussion  instrument  consisting  of  small 
steel  bars  which  are  hit  with  a  wooden  or  metal  hammer 
to  imitate  the  sounds  heard  in  a  blacksmith's  shop. 
Among  the  works  in  which  it  has  been  used  are  // 
Trovatore  of  Verdi,  and  Wagner's  Das  Rheingold. 
Patrick  Gilmore,  famous  bandmaster,  used  genuine  an- 
vils for  realistic  effects  at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  in 
1872. 

Anwachsend  (Ger.),  same  as  crescendo. 
Anzani,  see  Ansani,  Giovanni. 

Anzoletti,  Marco,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Trent,  June  4,  1866;  died  Jan. 
23,  1929.  His  compositions  include  orchestral,  operas, 
piano,  violin  and  chamber  music  works ;  also  biographies 
of  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  and  Tartini. 

Aoline,  the  German  term  for  the  organ  stop  called 
Aeoline  (q.v.). 

Aoust,  Jules  d',  French  operetta  composer,  born  in 
1825. 
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Apel,  Gcorg  Christian,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, tern  Trochtelborn,  Nov.  21,  1775;  died  Kiel, 
Aug.  31,  1841.  A  few  of  his  compositions  were  pub- 
lished, among  them  a  successful  oratorio. 

Apel,  Johann  August,  German  musicologist,  born 
Leipzig,  Sept.  17,  17/1 ;  died  there,  Aug.  9,  1816.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  series  of  articles  on  rhythm  and  a 
book  on  metrics. 

ApeI2,  David  August,  German  theatre  manager  and 
con:;>csc-r,  born  Cassel,  Feb.  23.  1/45:  died  there,  Jan. 
30,  1832 ;  his  compositions  comprise  operas,  masses,  and 
instrumental  music. 

Apell,  Johann  David  von,  German  composer,  born 
Cassel.  Feb.  23,  1754;  died  there,  1833.  He  was  a 
member  of  various  musical  academies  and  a  prolific 
composer  of  operas,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  ballets 
and  cantatas. 

Aperto  (It),  open,  clear,  distinct;  in  piano  music  an 
indication  that  the  loud  pedal  is  to  be  used. 

Apfelbeck,  Marie  Louise  Bailey,  see  Bailey- 
ApfcRwck,  Marie  Louise. 

Apfelregal,  the  name  of  an  ancient  German  organ- 
stop  in  which  the  resonators  were  apple  shaped,  and 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes  for  the  emission 
of  the  sound. 

A  piacere  (It.),  "at  pleasure,"  a  term  granting 
freedom  of  tempo  to  the  performer. 

Apiarius,  Mathias,  i6th  century  German  music 
publisher,  died  Bern,  1553;  an  innovator  in  the  music 
engraving  process. 

A  poco  a  poco  (It),  little  by  little. 

A  poco  piu  lento  (It.),  a  little  slower. 

A  poco  piu  mosso  (It.),  a  little  faster. 

Apoggiatura,  Apogiatura  (It.),  occasional  spellings 
of  Appoggiatura  (q.v.). 

Apollini,  Salvadore,  iSth  century  Italian  opera 
composer,  born  Venice.  He  was  a  barber  who  played 
his  barcarolles  on  the  violin  for  the  Venetian  boatmen, 
thereby  gaining  much  popularity. 

Apollo,  a  god  of  Greek  mythology,  to  whom  were 
ascribed  all  spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  virtues. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  the  god  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  was  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  lyre.  Musi- 
cal contests  played  an  important  part  in  the  Pythian 
games,  held  in  his  honor  at  Delphi  every  four  years. 

Apollo  (Fr.  Apollon),  a  very  large  lute  which  had 
twenty  individually  tuned  strings,  made  by  Prompt  of 
Paris  in  1678. 

Apollo  Club,  see  Boston. 

Apollo  Club  (Brooklyn),  see  New  York. 

Apollo  Lyra,  an  early  igth  century  European  reed- 
instrument,  an  example  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  The  wind 
power  is  provided  by  a  bellows  operated  with  the  left 
hand,  and  there  are  forty-six  keys  arranged  in  two 
rows  for  the  right  hand. 
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Apollo  Verlag,  German  music  publishers  in  Berlin ; 
their  specialty  is  the  publication  of  light  operas.  Most 
of  Paul  Lincke's  compositions  have  been  issued  under 
their  imprint 

Apolloni,  Giovanni,  Italian  operatic  composer,  born 
Arezzo,  about  1650,  death  date  unknown. 

Apolloni,  Giuseppe,  igth  century  Italian  composer, 
born  Vicenza.  Many  of  his  operas  and  his  opera  seria, 
L'Ebreo,  were  presented  in  Italy  from  1855  to  1872. 

Apollonicon,  an  instrument  which  combined  an  or- 
chestrion with  an  organ,  erected  in  London  in  1817  by 
Flight  and  Robson,  It  contained  1900  pipes,  the  low- 
est toned  being  twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  inches  at  the  opening.  There  were  forty-five 
stops  which  imitated  the  tones  of  a  complete  orches- 
tra, and  a  pair  of  kettledrums  inside  the  case  were 
operated  by  machinery.  Three  barrels  in  their  revo- 
lutions provided  wind  to  the  pipes  and  also  worked 
the  stops,  and  by  instantaneous  mechanical  action 
formed  all  the  various  gradations  of  sound.  It  was 
considered  a  brilliant  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  and 
mechanical  skill,  and  many  classical  programs  were 
accurately  performed  on  it,  notably  the  overture  to 
Oberon.  It  was  dismantled  in  1840. 

Apollonion,  an  early  igth  century  instrument  in- 
vented by  J.  H.  Voller  of  Angersbach.  It  consisted 
of  a  pianoforte  with  a  double  keyboard  combined  with 
an  organ  apparatus  made  up  of  two,  four,  and  eight 
foot  pitch  pipes.  It  was  operated  by  an  automatic 
figure  about  the  size  of  a  boy. 

Apostel,  H.  E.,  German  composer,  born  Karlsruhe, 
Jan.  22,  1901.  He  studied  with  Lorentz,  Schonberg 
and  Allan  Berg,  becoming  a  music  teacher  in  Vienna. 
His  compositions  include  symphonies,  a  Requiem, 
songs  with  orchestra,  piano  variations  and  piano 
sonatas. 

Apostrophe,  a  sign  often  used  as  a  breathing  mark, 
written  as  follows:  '. 

Apothecary,  The  (Der  Apotheker),  comic  opera, 
music  by  Josef  Haydn,  composed  in  1768.  The  story 
is:  Mengino,  a  young  man  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  has  entered  the  service  of 
Sempronio,  the  apothecary,  because  he  is  in  love  with 
Grilletta,  Sempronio's  ward,  whom  the  apothecary  him- 
self is  planning  to  marry.  Grilletta  has  three  suitors, 
one  a  rich  young  dandy,  who  enters  to  buy  a  drug, 
but  his  real  purpose  is  to  see  the  girl.  She  mocks 
him  and  causes  him  to  leave  in  confusion.  At  every 
opportunity  Mengino  makes  love  to  Grilletta,  and 
Sempronio,  not  failing  to  notice,  resolves  to  marry 
his  ward  at  once.  However,  the  rich  suitor,  Volpino, 
comes  to  offer  Sempronio  a  position  as  druggist  at 
the  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  also  offers  a 
huge  sum  for  Grilletta's  hand,  but  Sempronio  will 
not  relinquish  the  girl,  who,  to  pique  Mengino's  passion, 
accepts  her  guardian.  The  notary  comes  to  marry 
them,  and  Grilletta  recognizes  Volpino  in  disguise. 
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Then  another  notary  appears,  saying  he  also  was  sent 
for.  This  time  it  is  Mengino  in  disguise.  Sempronio 
recognizes  neither,  and  begins  to  dictate  the  marriage 
contract,  in  which  Grilletta  is  said  to  marry  Sempronio 
of  her  own  free  will,  and  to  sign  over  to  him  her 
whole  fortune.  The  two  notaries  take  down  the  con- 
tract, substituting  each  his  own  name  for  that  of 
Sempronio.  The  whole  fraud  is  soon  discovered; 
Volpino  resorts  to  another  elaborate  trick  in  which 
he  impersonates  the  Pasha  of  Turkey,  but  is  discov- 
ered, and  his  false  Turkish  companions  drink  the 
health  of  Mengino  and  Grilletta. 

Apotome,  an  interval  found  in  the  Pythagorean  sys- 
tem that  is  a  little  more  than  the  modern  semitone. 
The  apotome  was  the  chromatic  semitone  which  was 
greater  than  the  diatonic  semitone  or  limma. 

Apparut,  Georges,  French  violin  maker,  born  Ju- 
vaincourt,  near  Mirecourt,  1877.  He  worked  for  Paul 
Blanchard  at  Lyon,  and  Georges  Mougenot  at  Brus- 
sels before  taking  over  the  business  of  V.  J.  Charotte 
in  1925  at  Mirecourt.  His  instruments  are  modeled 
on  those  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  are  of  exceptionally 
fine  workmanship. 

Appassionata  Sonata,  a  work  by  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven, really  the  Sonata  in  F  minor,  Op.  57;  the 
title  Appassionata  was  not  added  by  the  composer, 
but  by  its  publisher,  Cranz  of  Hamburg.  Its  mood  can 
be  clearly  divined  from  Beethoven's  own  remark  re- 
garding it:  "I  will  grapple  with  Fate;  it  shall  never 
drag  me  down." 

Appassionatamente  (It.),  passionately,  ardently. 

Appassionato  (It.),  impassioned,  with  ardor. 

Appel  (Fr.),  Appell  (Ger.),  assembly;  a  bugle  call 
or  drum  signal  for  troops  to  fall  in  line. 

Appel,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Dessau,  Mar.  14,  1812 ;  died  there,  Dec.  9,  1895.  He 
studied  with  Lindner,  and  later  entered  the  Dessau 
Royal  Chapel  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  male  quartets,  violin 
pieces  and  vocal  music. 

Appel,  Richard  G.,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1889.  He  has  given  re- 
citals in  all  important  American  cities,  and  has  written 
church  music;  also  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Appeldoorn,  Dina  van,  Frau  Kondys,  Dutch  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Rotterdam,  Feb.  26,  1884. 
She  has  composed  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Appena  animando  (It),  just  a  little  faster. 

Appena  meno  (It.),  just  a  little  slower. 

Appenato  (It.),  in  a  style  denoting  distress  or  suf- 
fering. 

Appenzellers,  Benedictus,  i6th  century  Swiss  com- 
poser and  choirmaster,  born  Appenzell.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Josquin  des  Pres,  and  composed  many  sacred 
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works  and  songs.  His  compositions  are  frequently 
confused  with  those  of  "Benedictus  Ducis." 

Appiani,  Eugenia,  igth  century  Italian  composer. 
Her  works  included  numerous  compositions  for  the 
piano,  some  of  which  have  been  published  by  Ricordi. 

Appiani,  Vincenzo,  Italian  pianist,  born  Monza, 
Aug.  18,  1850;  died  Dec.  26,  1932;  teacher  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory  for  many  years.  He  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Milanese  Trio. 

Appignani,  Adelhaide,  see  Aspri,  Ursula. 

Appleby,  Thomas,  i6th  century  English  organist 
and  church  composer,  died  about  1562. 

Appleton,  Adelina  Carola,  early  2Oth  century 
American  composer,  born  in  Waverly,  Iowa;  her  works 
include  an  opera  and  many  songs. 

Appleton,  Thomas,  American  organ-builder  work- 
ing at  Boston  during  the  early  part  of  the  igth  cen- 
tury, and  at  various  times  associated  with  Goodrich, 
Corri  and  Warren.  He  built  an  organ  for  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 

Applikatur,  Applicatur  (Ger.),  the  fingering  of  a 
musical  instrument. 

Appoggiamento  (It.),  the  chin  rest  of  a  violin  or 
viola. 

Appoggiando  (It.  "leaning  on,  supported"),  a  tone 
or  note  suspended  over  to  the  next  without  a  break, 
similar  to  an  appoggiatura. 

Appoggiatura  (It.  from  appoggiare  "to  lean  upon"), 
an  ornament  usually  in  the  melody  of  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal  compositions.  This  small  note 
printed  one  degree  above  or  below  a  note  delays  the 
succeeding  note  by  receiving  half  its  time  value.  In 
modern  writing  the  long  suspension  effect  thus  de- 
sired by  an  appoggiatura  is  usually  written  out  to 
avoid  confusion  with  the  acciaccatura,  an  extremely 
short  grace  note. 

Appunn,  Anton,  German  writer  on  acoustics,  born 
Hanau,  June  20,  1839;  died  there,  Jan.  13,  1900; 
student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Author  of  several 
important  works  on  acoustics,  and  inventor  of  instru- 
ments for  tonal  measurement. 

Appunn,  Georg  August  Ignaz,  German  teacher 
and  musician,  born  Hanau,  Sept.  i,  1816;  died  there, 
Jan.  14,  1885.  He  was* a  player  on  almost  all  musical 
instruments,  and  a  teacher  of  theory,  instrumental 
playing  and  singing  at  Hanau  and  Frankfort.  In'  later 
years  he  conducted  many  acoustical  experiments. 

Appuun,  Heinrich,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hanau,  Jan.  20/1870;  died  there,  Sept.  6, 
1932;  director  of  the  Hanau  Conservatory,  and  com- 
poser of  cantatas,  male  chorus  and  'cello  pieces. 

Appuyer  (Fr.),  to  sustain. 

Apres-midi  d'un  faune,  L',  (Fr.),  see  Afternoon  of 
a  Faun,  The. 
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Aprile,  Giuseppe,  Italian  male  contralto  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Bisceglia,  Oct.  29,  1738:  died  Martina. 
1814.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Cimarosa;  after  appear- 
ing in  Italy  and  Germany,  he  settled  in  Naples,  and 
wrote  a  famous  vocal  method. 

Apthorp,  William  Foster,  American  music  critic 
and  writer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1848;  died 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  Feb.  19,  1913.  He  studied  piano, 
harmony  and  counterpoint  with  I.  K.  Paine  at  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  graduated  in  1869,  and  be- 
came a  reporter  on  Boston  newspapers,  before  assuming 
the  post  of  music  critic  on  the  Boston  Transcript,  in 
which  position  he  wielded  a  wide  influence,  and  where 
he  remained  until  1903.  He  taught  piano  at  the  Bos- 
ton National  College  of  Music  in  1872-73,  and  then 
taught  harmony,  counterpoint,  fugue  and  theory  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  until 
1886;  he  was  also  for  several  years  teacher  of  aesthetics 
and  musical  history  in  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston 
University.  He  prepared  the  program  notes  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1892  to  1901,  and 
made  them  works  of  value  and  individuality,  their 
high  character  equally  successfully  maintained  by  his 
successor  in  that  position,  Philip  Hale.  In  1903  he 
retired,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Vevey, 
Switzerland.  Besides  contributing  many  articles  to 
various  newspapers  and  periodicals,  he  was  the  author 
of  Musicians  and  Music  Lovers,  By  the  Way — About 
Musk  and  Musicians,  and  The  Opera,  Past  and  Present. 
Apthorp  made  many  translations,  and  was  co-editor  of 
a  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Aptommas,  John  and  Thomas,  English  harpists, 
two  brothers,  born  Bridgend,  1826  and  1829  respec- 
tively; Thomas  died  1913.  They  both  were  teachers 
in  London,  the  younger  playing  and  teaching  in  New 
York  for  several  years.  Their  compositions  for  the 
harp  were  only  excelled  by  those  of  Parish- Alvars ;  a 
history  of  the  harp,  published  in  1859,  was  also  a  joint 
compilation. 

A  punta  d'arco  (It.),  with  the  point  of  the  bow;  a 
term  used  in  music  for  the  violin,  viola,  'cello  and 
doublebass. 

A  punto  (It.),  strict  time,  accurate. 

Aquabella,  Ramon,  Cuban  composer,  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher,  born  Havana,  June  20,  1854. 
He  studied  in  Paris  and  Milan,  and  after  touring  as  a 
virtuoso,  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  gave  organ 
and  piano  recitals  in  addition  to  teaching.  His  com- 
positions comprise  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

A  quatre  mains  (Fr.),  for  four  hands. 

A  quattro  mani  (It.),  for  four  hands. 

A  quattro  parti  (It.),  for  four  parts. 

Aquila,  Marco  da  T,  i$th  century  Italian  lutenist, 
probably  born  Aquila,  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  set- 
tled in  Venice  in  1505;  a  number  of  his  lute  pieces  are 
preserved  in  mss. 


Aquin,  Louis  Claude  d',  see  Daquin,  Louis  Claude. 

Ara,  Ugo,  Italian  violin  and  viola  player,  born 
Venice,  July  19,  1876;  a  pupil  of  Tirindelli  and  Thom- 
son, and  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Theatre, 
"La  Fenice"  at  thirteen.  He  contracted  violinist's 
cramp,  and  during  the  seven  years  he  was  unable  to 
play,  studied  composition  with  Robert  Fuchs.  In  1902 
he  resumed  playing,  turned  to  the  viola,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

Arabesque,  the  term  applied  in  architecture  to  orna- 
mentation in  Arabic  style ;  it  was  employed  by  Robert 
Schumann  as  the  title  of  a  piano  composition  (Op.  18), 
and  is  now  regularly  used  to  describe  a  certain  style  of 
piano  composition,  or  the  ornamentation  of  a  theme. 

Arabian  Music.  Theoretical  works  usually  provide 
information  in  regard  to  the  development  of  musical 
forms  that  are  handed  down  orally,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  Oriental  music,  but  investigation  is  further 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  such  historical  data  in  the  case 
of  the  Arabian  music.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
modern  or  comparatively  recent  Bedouin  music,  with 
its  monotonous  rhythms  and  short-range  melodies,  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  general  character  of  ah- 
cient  Arabian  music,  and  it  may  be  further  assumed 
tfiat  the  changes  have  been  slight  through  the  centuries. 
Arabian  music,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  forms  a  com- 
posite edifice,  founded  on  Arabic  poetry  with  a  super- 
structure of  Iranian  and  Byzantine  elements,  dating 
roughly  from  the  7th  century.  The  zenith  of  its  prac- 
tice was  the  period  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  (786-809), 
and  its  two  rival  representatives  were  the  conservative 
Ishag-al-Mansili,  an  Iranian  by  blood,  and  the  pro- 
gressive Ibrahim  ibn  al-Mahdl,  the  Caliph's  nephew. 
Valuable  hints  of  Arabic  origins  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Al-Farabi  (900-950),  mentioned  later  in 
this  article.  A  second  high  point  in  Arabian  music  was 
reached  three  centuries  later  in  the  person  of  Saf  i-ud- 
Dur.  His  most  important  successor  was  Abel  al  Kadr 
(i5th  century)  who  wrote  in  Iranian.  After  the  Ara- 
bian expansion,  the  Mohammedan  world  divided  itself 
into  eastern  and  western  groups;  in  the  last  named 
division,  the  absorption  of  foreign  countries  such  as 
Persia,  Sicily  and  Spain  introduced  new  elements  into 
the  music.  The  changes  finally  penetrated  North  Africa 
and  they  remained  effective  in  Andalusia  and  Granada. 
In  the  east,  the  Iranian  practice  had  been  a  feature 
from  the  beginning ;  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  exerted 
some  influence,  but  brought  about  no  vital  changes. 
These  broad  divisions  of  Arabian  music  hold  good  in 
the  music  of  today;  the  western  musicians  consider 
themselves  heirs  of  the  Andalusian  style,  and  the  musi- 
cal centres  of  the  east  are  now  Cairo  and  Istanbul. 
Professional  musicians  are  today,  as  ever,  held  in  the 
utmost  contempt.  The  Arabs  took  over  many  of  the 
musical  customs  and  instruments  from  the  Persians 
whom  they  conquered  about  641  A.D. ;  several  eminent 
Arabian  lutenists  are  mentioned  as  early  as  682  A.D. 
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The  oldest  Arabian  writer  on  musical  subjects,  Chalil, 
who  lived  about  750  A.D.,  left  two  books  on  con- 
temporary Arabian  music  and  poetry.  Alfarabi,  an 
Arabian  musical  theorist,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  contributed  studies  on  the  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  that  time.  He  was  also  a 
marvelous  performer  on  the  lute  (el-oud) ;  it  is  said 
that  Alfarabi  could  evoke  whatever  emotion  he  de- 
sired from  his  audience  by  the  magic  of  his  playing. 
Other  instruments  used  by  the  Arabians  were  the  nay, 
a  type  of  flute,  the  rebab  and  kemangeh,  two  members 
of  the  violin  family ;  the  surnay,  a  species  of  oboe,  also 
the  banoon  and  santir,  two  kinds  of  dulcimers. 

Aracena,  Infanta  Anibal,  Chilean  organist  and 
composer,  born  Chanaral,  1881.  He  played  recitals 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  composed  many  works,  chiefly 
for  the  church. 

Araciel,  Esteban,  i8th  century  Spanish  composer 
whose  works  include  quintets  for  two  violins,  two 
violas  and  'cello ;  also  trios  for  violin,  viola  and  guitar. 

Arago,  Mme.  Victoria,  i8th  century  French  com- 
poser. Her  chansons  were  extremely  popular,  and  ap- 
peared in  Meissonier's  annual  "Album  de  Romances," 
together  with  works  by  Henrion,  Masini,  etc. 

Aragoni,  iSth  century  Italian  composer,  whose 
works  include  sonatas  for  two  violins  with  bass,  one  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Araja,  Francesco,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Naples,  about  1700;  died  Bologna,  about  1767.  He 
went  to  Petrograd  with  an  Italian  opera  troupe,  com- 
posing eleven  operas,  all  but  two  of  which  were  pro- 
duced in  Russia,  including  a  setting  in  Russian  of  La 
Clemensa  di  Tito,  the  first  opera  ever  performed  in 
the  Russian  language. 

Aranaz  (Aranas)  y  Video,  Pedro,  Spanish  priest 
and  composer  of  church  music,  born  Tudela,  1742; 
died  Cuenca,  1821. 

Aranda,  del  Sessa  d',  i6th  century,  Italian  composer 
of  many  well  known  madrigals. 

Aranda,  Luis  de,  Spanish  organist,  born  Seville, 
died  Narbonne,  before  1660.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Louis  XIII. 

Aranda,  Matheo  de,  Spanish  <choir  director  and 
writer,  died  Coimbra,  1548;  author  of  several  mono- 
graphs on  counterpoint. 

Aranguren,  Jose,  Spanish  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Bilbao,  May  25,  1825;  he  taught  at  the  Madrid 
Conservatory,  and  wrote  piano  pieces,  songs,  a  piano 
method  and  a  manual  of  harmony. 

Aranies,  Juan,  i6th  century  Spanish  priest,  conduc- 
tor and  composer  of  secular  music. 

Aranyi,  Adela  d',  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Feb.  26, 
1888.  She  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  her  uncle,  Joseph 
Joachim,  with  whom  she  frequently  played  duets  in 
public;  since  her  marriage  to  Alexander  Fachiri,  she 
has  used  her  married  name  professionally. 


Aranyi,  Francis  Ernst,  German  concert  violinist, 
born  Koln  on  the  Rhine,  March  21,  1893;  a  student 
of  Henri  Marteau  and  Willy  Hess  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule,  and  of  Jeno  Hubay  in  Budapest ;  he  has  toured 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  virtuoso. 

Aranyi,  Yelly  d*,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Buda- 
pest, May  3,  1895;  sister  of  Adela  d' Aranyi.  She 
first  studied  the  piano,  but  turned  at  the  age  of  eight,  to 
the  violin  under  Jeno  Hubay.  She  made  her  debut  in 
Vienna  in  1909,  and  has  since  concertized  extensively. 

Arassi,  Enzo,  contemporary  Italian  violin  maker, 
born  Trieste,  1889.  He  works  in  Milan,  making  instru- 
ments with  fine  tone  qualities. 

Arauxo  (Araujo)  Francisco  Correa  de,  Dominican 
monk  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  about  1581, 
died  Segovia,  Jan.  13,  1663. 

Arban,  Joseph  Jean  Baptiste  Laurent,  French 
cornet  virtuoso,  born  Lyons,  Feb.  28,  1823;  died  Paris, 
Apr.  9,  1889.  He  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
conducted  the  Opera  balls,  wrote  a  method  for  cornet 
and  invented  several  wind  instruments. 

Arbeau,  Thoinot  (pen-name  of  Jean  Tabourot), 
French  priest,  born  Dijon,  1519;  died  Langres,  1595. 
He .  is  the  author  of  The  Or  cheso  graphic,  of  great 
value  as  the  earliest  treatise  on  dancing  which  contains 
the  notation  of  the  different  dance  tunes. 

Arbo,  Jens,  Norwegian  music  critic,  born  Kristian- 
sand,  Aug.  20,  1885.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  and 
essays  on  musical  matters  for  Norwegian  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

Arbos,  Enrique  Fernandez,  Spanish  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Madrid,  Dec.  25,  1863.  He 
came  from  a  family  of  military  bandmasters,  and  stud- 
ied the  violin  with  Monasterio  at  the  Madrid  Conserva- 
tory. Through  financial  aid  given  by  the  Spanish  royal 
family,  he  continued  with  Vieuxtemps  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory  and  with  Joachim  in  Berlin.  He  made 
his  debut  as  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Society,  toured  through  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Portugal  and  Poland,  taught  at  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory,  and  then,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  became  head  of  the  violin,  department  of  the 
Madrid  Conservatory.  He  conducted  the  Glasgow 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1889,  and  in  1890-91  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  in  London,  appearing  there  with 
Isaac  Albeniz,  the  Spanish  pianist  and  composer.  He 
became  violin  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  remained  there  for  many  years,  conducting  not 
only  in  London,  Liverpool,  Petrograd,  and  Moscow, 
but  also  spending  three  months  of  each  year  directing 
the  concerts  of  the  Madrid  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
has  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  both  a  violinist 
and  teacher,  and  his  compositions  are  light  but  ex- 
tremely effective.  They  include  an  opera,  El  centra 
de  la  tierra,  violin  pieces  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, piano  trios,  etc.,  all  of  which  utilize  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Spanish  national  music.  He  has  ap- 
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peared  in  America  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  has  arranged  Albeniz'  Iberia  for 
full  orchestra.  During  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  1937- 
1938,  Arbos  has  lived  at  St.  Jean-de-Luz  across  the 
French  border. 

Arbter,  Alfred,  Austrian,  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Nov.  6,  1877.  His  compositions  include  a 
music  drama,  four  symphonies,  a  piano  concerto,  a 
violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Arbuckle,  Matthew,  Scotch-American  cornet  vir- 
tuoso and  bandmaster,  born  in  Scotland,  1828;  died 
in  New  York,  May  23,  1883.  He  was  long  associated 
with  Gilmore's  Band  and  wrote  a  cornet  method. 

Arbuthnot,  John,  British  physician  and  amateur 
composer,  born  Arbuthnot,  Scotland,  in  1667;  died 
London,  Feb.  27,  1735.  He  proved  himself  a  friend 
of  Handel  during  his  unceasing  quarrels  with  his  opera- 
company.  He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  wrote  some  church  music. 

Arc.,  abbreviation  for  c oil  arco,  or  arcato. 

Arcadelt  (variously  spelled,  Arkadelt,  Archadct, 
Harcadelt,  Arcadet,  Arcadente),  Jakob  (Jacob  or 
Jachet),  Dutch  composer  and  teacher,  born  about 
1514;  died  in  Paris  after  1557.  He  was  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  the  distinguished  band  of  Nether- 
land  musicians  who  taught  in  Italy  during  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  Italian 
school.  He  was  singing  master  to  the  boys  at  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Papal  Singers  in  1540.  Many  of  his  masses  and  motets 
are  in  manuscript  at  the  Papal  Chapel,  but  only  his 
secular  works  were  published  during  his  sojourn  in 
Rome. 

Arcais,  Francesco,  Italian  music  critic  and  opera 
composer,  born  about  1830. 

Area  musarithmica,  a  mechanical  device  used  in 
mediaeval  times  for  composing  music.  The  area  or 
wooden  box  contained  slides  on  which  numbers  were 
inscribed  corresponding  to  the  tones  of  the  musical 
scale;  also  musical  signs  for  time  and  rhythm.  The 
slides  were  used  in  different  combinations  and  vocal 
music  in  four  parts  could  be  composed  in  all  the  classic 
metres  and  modes  in  endless  permutations.  Samuel 
Pepys  possessed  one  of  these  devices. 

Arcato  (It.),  an  indication  in  violin  music  that  the 
bow  is  to  be  used  after  pizzicato. 

Arch  (Eng.),  a  prefix  added  in  pre-classic  days  to 
the  name  of  the  largest  instrument  in  any  individual 
group,  such  as  archlute,  denoting  its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  that  family. 

Archambeau,  Ivan  d',  Belgian  violoncellist,  born 
Herve,  Belgium,  1879;  student  of  his  father,  A.  Mas- 
sau  and  Edouard  Jacobs.  As  soon  as  the  boy  was  able 
to  take  part  in  quartet  playing,  his  father  formed  a 
family  quartet  made  up  of  himself  and  his  three  sons. 


After  further  studies  under  Becker  at  Frankfort,  and 
several  successful  tours,  he  joined  the  Flonzaley  Quar- 
tet and  abandoned  his  career  as  a  virtuoso. 

Archambeau,  Jean-Michel  d',  Belgian  composer, 
teacher  and  organist,  born  Herve,  March  3,  1823 ;  died 
Verviers,  Aug.  1899.  His  compositions  included  an 
operetta,  several  piano  pieces  and  many  sacred  works. 

Archangelsky,  Alexander,  Russian  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  province  of  Pensa,  Oct.  23,  1846; 
died  Prague,  1925.  He  organized  his  own  chorus,  with 
which  he  toured  Europe,  and  was  the  first  church  music 
director  to  try  the  experiment  of  substituting  women 
for  boys  in  the  vocal  music  of  the  Russian  Church. 
His  compositions  include  several  masses  and  numerous 
unaccompanied  choruses. 

Archdeacon,  Albert,  English  baritone,  born  Liver- 
pool, June  27,  1870.  He  studied  at  the  Liverpool 
Conservatory  and  the  London  Royal  College  of  Music, 
making  his  debut  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  Schu- 
mann's Genoveva.  After  touring  in  England,  Canada 
and  South  Africa,  he  became  manager  in  London  for 
the  Beecham  Opera  Company. 

Arched  viol,  a  keyboard  instrument,  constructed 
with  gut  strings  which  were  pressed  by  means  of  keys 
on  a  moving  strip  of  parchment,  producing  very  harsh 
tones.  It  was  seen  by  Samuel  Pepys  at  a  London  ex- 
hibition in  1664. 

Archeggiare  (It.),  to  play  with  the  bow. 

Archer,  Frederick,  English  organist,  conductor, 
editor,  composer  and  writer,  born  Oxford,  June  16, 
1838;  died  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  22,  1901.  A  pupil  first  of 
his  father,  he  continued  his  studies  later  in  Leipzig. 
He  was  a  chorister  in  a  London  church  as  a  boy,  and 
in  1873  became  organist  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
He  went  to  America  in  1881  and  became  organist  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  founded  and  edited  a  musical  periodical,  "The 
Key-Note,"  directed  the  Boston  Oratorio  Society,  and 
conducted  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  His 
compositions  include  a  cantata,  pieces  for  piano  and 
for  organ,  songs;  also  a  theoretical  textbook  for  or- 
ganists. 

Archer,  John  Benjamin,  American  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Blackinton,  Mass.,  Oct.  14, 
1872.  He  has  held  important  posts  as  organist,  con- 
ducted both  glee  clubs  and  choruses,  and  has  written 
operettas,  church  music  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Archet  (Fr.),  bow. 

Archicembalo,  a  stringed  instrument  with  six  key- 
boards, invented  by  Niccolo  Vincentino  in  the  i6th 
century,  with  strings  and  keys  for  all  the  tones  of  the 
three  ancient  Greek  scales— diatonic,  chromatic  and 
enharmonic. 

Archi-cistre,  a  large  Thuringian  zither,  found  in 
the  Harz  mountains  and  used  as  a  folk  instrument 
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Archilei,  Vittoria,  Italian  soprano  of  great  reputa- 
.  tion  in  Rome  about  1600. 

Archimandora,  the  largest  instrument  of  the  man- 
dolin family ;  it  has  a  deep  pear-shaped  body  and  a  long 
neck ;  the  strings  are  plucked  in  the  usual  manner. 

Archives  des  Maitres  de  1'Orgue,  a  valuable  ten- 
volume  collection  of  music,  •  mostly  devoted  to  the 
French  organ  composers  of  the  I7th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies; it  was  edited  by  Alexander  Guilmant,  distin- 
guished French  organist  and  composer, 

Archivole  di  Lyra,  a  viol  popular  in  Italy  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Archlute.  A  large  theorbo,  or  double  neck  lute,  the 
body  being  unusually  large  and  more  than  four  feet 
in  length.  There  were  two  sets  of  tuning  pegs  in  its 
double  neck.  The  lower  peg  box  was  strung  with 
catgut  or  wire  strings  in  pairs  stretched  over  a  fretted 
finger  board,  and  tuned  according  to  Praetorius.  The 
upper  peg  box  was  for  single  strings,  open  notes  or 
diapasons  (played  an  octave  lower).  The  sound- 
board was  made  of  spruce  wood,  pierced  with  from 
one  to  three  ornamental  sound  holes.  The  vaulted 
back  was  built  up  of  strips  of  spruce  or  cedar  glued 
together,  and  the  frets  along  the  neck  were  of  catgut 
or  wire. 

Archytas,  4th  century  B.C.,  Greek  mathematician 
and  musical  theorist  of  Tarentum,  the  ancient  name  of 
Taranto. 

Arco  (It.),  bow;  a  term  indicating  that  the  bow  is  to 
be  resumed  after  a  pizzicato  passage. 
Arco  in  giu  (It),  down-bow. 
Arco  in  su  (It.),  up-bow. 

Arctowska,  Arian  Jane,  American  soprano,  born 
Rochelle,  111.,  Apr.  23,  1875.  She  studied  in  Chicago 
and  Paris,  and  made  her  debut  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte 
Opera  Company  in  Sullivan's  grand  opera  "Ivanhoe" 
at  London  in  1899,  subsequently  touring  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer. 

Ardanaz,  Pedro,  I7th  century  Spanish  church  com- 
poser; died  Toledo,  Dec.  n,  1706;  some  of  his  mss. 
works  are  preserved  in  Spanish  cathedrals. 

Ardemanio,  Giulio  Cesare,  Italian  organist  and 
composer,  died  Milan,  1650.  His  compositions  were 
highly  esteemed  during  their  day. 

Arden,  Cecil,  American  mezzo-soprano,  born  New 
York,  pupil  of  Buzzi  Peccia.     She  first  appeared  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1918. 
Ardente  (Fr.  and  It),  ardent,  fiery. 
Ardevol,  Jose,  Catalonian-Cuban  composer,  born 
Mar,  13,  1911, 

Ardevol-Miralles,  Ferdinand,  contemporary  Span- 
ish conductor,  born  Barcelona.  He  studied  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  Paris,  and  later  settled  in  Barcelona 
as  a  teacher  and  as  director  of  his  own  chamber  or- 
chestra. 
Arditezza,  con  (It),  boldly,  spiritedly. 


Arditi,  Luigi,  Italian  opera  conductor,  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Crescentino,  Piedmont,  July  22,  1822 ; 
died  Hove,  Brighton,  England,  May  I,  1903.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  supervising  a  stu- 
dent production  of  his  first  opera,  /  Briganti,  at  nine- 
teen. Originally  a  violinist,  he  turned  to  opera 
conducting  at  Milan,  Turin  and  Havana.  He  was  well- 
known  in  New  York  City,  visiting  there  first  in  1847 
as  conductor  of  the  Havana  Opera  Company.  He 
conducted  the  Opera  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  1854,  and  produced  a  new  opera  of  his  own, 
La  Spia,  based  on  Cooper's  The  Spy,  in  1856.  He 
finally  settled  in  London  as  conductor  of  Her  Majesties 
Theatre,  teacher  and  composer.  A  number  of  his  songs 
such  as  II  Bacio  attained  considerable  popularity. 

Arditi,  Michele,  Marchese,  Italian  archaeologist  and 

amateur  composer,  born  Presicca,   Naples,   Sept.  29, 

1745 ;  died  there,  Apr.  23,  1838.    She  was  a  pupil  of 

Jommelli,  composing  one  opera,  and  some  sacred  music. 

Ardito  (It),  bold,  spirited. 

Ardja,  a  form  of  musical  entertainment  resembling 
an  opera,  popular  on  the  island  of  Bali.  For  further 
information  see  Balinese  Music. 

Ardore,  con  (It.),  with  ardor  or  warmth. 
Arena,  see  Antoniits  de  Arena. 
Arena,  .Giuseppe,    i8th   century   Italian   composer 
whose  operas  were  successful  in  Italy  and  England. 

Arend,  Max,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Deutz  on  the  Rhine,  July  2,  1873.  He  studied 
with  Hugo  Riemann  in  Wiesbaden,  became  an  authority 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Gluck,  also  founding  the  Gluck 
Society. 

Arendt,  Erick,  German  composer  and  piano  teacher, 
born  Zerbst,  Oct.  16,  1885.  He  studied  with  Max 
Reger,  taught  in  Hamburg,  and  composed  an  overture, 
variations  for  the  piano  with  orchestra,  and  a  string 
quartet. 

Arens,  Franz  Xavier,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Neef,  Prussia,  Oct.  28,  1856.  He  came 
to  America  as  a  child,  studying  music  with  his  father 
and  with  local  teachers  in  Milwaukee.  Later  he  be- 
came a  pupil  in  Germany  of  Rheinberger,  Wiillner 
and  Kirchner.  Arens  conducted  a  choral  society  and 
an  orchestra  in  Cleveland;  in  1900  he  established  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  with  concerts  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  and  later  the  People's  Chamber  Music 
Concerts.  His  compositions  include  vocal  works,  a  string 
quartet,  orchestral  and  organ  music. 

Arens,  Ludolph,  German  pianist  and  music  teacher, 
born  Mayence,  Jan.  9,  1880;  pupil  of  Hans  Richard, 
Wilhelm  Kraupner  and  Theodor  Bohlmann,  and  later 
a  student  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  has  appeared  in  the  United  States  as  a  piano 
recitalist,  and  has  taught  in  various  colleges. 

Arens-Roger,  Adelia,  American  pianist,  composer 
and  organist,  born  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  n,  1880;  pupil 
of  Franz  Apel. 
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Arensky,  Anton  Stepanowitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Novgorod,  Aug.  n,  1861 ;  died 
Tarioki,  Finland,  Feb.  25,  1906,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  inherited  musical  talent  from  his  parents;  his 
father,  a  doctor  by  profession,  was  an  excellent  'cellist, 
and  his  mother  a  fine  pianist  who  carefully  super- 
vised his  earliest  training.  His  first  lessons  in  har- 
mony and  composition  were  taken  from  Zippe;  later 
he  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  and 
studied  under  Rirnsky-Korsakoff.  Arensky's  first 
opera,  A  Dream  on  the  Volga,  was  performed  at  Mos- 
cow in  1892,  and  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion. The  subject,  taken  from  a  play  by  Ostrovsky, 
is  identical  with  Tschaikowsky's  Voyevoda.  In  this 
work  Arensky  makes  use  of  folksongs  which  are  de- 
veloped with  consummate  art.  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  harmony  and  composition  at  the 
Imperial  Conservatory,  Moscow,  and  succeeded  Ba- 
lakireff  in  1895  as  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Court 
Choir  at  Leningrad.  As  a  composer,  his  muse  was 
lyric  rather  than  dramatic,  and  his  operatic  style  is 
somewhat  of  a  compromise  between  the  two.  He 
more  nearly  approaches  Tschaikowsky  in  his  tendencies 
than  the  radical  young  Russian  school.  In  sacred  music 
he  inclines  to  the  more  ornate  cosmopolitan  style  as 
contrasted  with  the  strictly  ecclesiastical.  Many  of 
his  songs  and  piano  pieces  achieved  considerable  popu- 
larity by  their  sincerity  and  ingenuousness.  His  works 
comprise  three  operas,  two  cantatas,  two  symphonies, 
several  chamber  music  works,  including  the  piano  trio, 
Op.  32,  a  piano  concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  three  suites 
for  two  pianos,  considerable  church  music  and  many 
smaller  compositions  for  violin,  piano  and  voice.  He 
also  wrote  guides  to  the  study  of  harmony  and  musi- 
cal form. 

Aresti,  Floriano,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bologna  late  i/th  century;  died  there  about  1/19; 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  and  creator  of 
five  operas. 

Aretinian  Syllables,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  the 
names  of  the  tones  of  the  hexachord,  first  used 
by  Guido  d'Arezzo.  Ut  was  changed  to  do,  as 
it  was  found  to  be  a  better  vowel  for  solemniza- 
tion. 

Aretinus,  Paulus,  i6th  century  Italian  composer, 
known  only  through  church  music  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 

Arezzo,  Guido  d',  see  Guido  d'  Aresso. 

Argauer,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, died  Vienna,  Feb.  28,  1904.  He  was  musical 
director  for  Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild,  and  composer 
of  musical  farces  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Argentilly,  Carlo  <T,  i6th  century  French  composer, 
born  Picardy;  some  of  his  works,  dated  1543,  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  library. 

Argentina,  la,  see  La  Argentina. 
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Arghool,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  primitive  type  of 
the    chalumeau,    still    used    in    Egypt;    the    modern, 
clarinet  bears  some  resemblance  to  it. 

Argies,  Gauthier  d',  13*  century  French  trouba- 
dour and  composer  of  twenty-one  chansons  preserved 
in  the  Paris  National  Library. 

Argine,  Constantino  dall',  Italian  conductor  and 
composer  of  operas  and  ballets,  born  Parma,  May  12, 
1842;  died  Milan,  Mar.  i,  1877, 

Argyll  Rooms,  The,  an  early  iQth  century  London 
mansion  fitted  up  by  Col.  Greville  for  the  meetings 
of  a  fashionable  association  called  the  Pic-Ntcs, 
Vaudevilles  and  ballets  being  performed  there.  The 
enterprise  failed  and  the  Argyll  Rooms  were  turned 
over  to  a  man  named  Slade,  who  operated  the  busi- 
ness for  several  years.  In  1813  the  Rooms  acquired 
great  distinction  through  being  selected  by  the  newly 
formed  Philharmonic  Society  for  its  concerts.  Owing 
to  some  changes  that  were  being  made  in  the  build- 
ing-line of  Regent  St.,  the  property  was  condemned 
and  torn  down.  A  new  building  was  put  up  nearby, 
and  was  leased  to  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution,  an 
association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
selling  music.  The  venture  proved  unfortunate  and 
the  concern  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Welsh  and 
Hawes,  two  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate. The  Philharmonic  Society  was  associated  with 
both  the  old  and  the  new  buildings,  and  many  events 
of  great  musical  interest  took  place  there.  Spohr  made 
an  appearance  there  as  a  conductor  and  violinist  on 
March  6,  1820,  and  used  a  baton  for  conducting,  a 
method  which  previous  to  that  time  had  been  unheard 
of  in  England.  In  1821  and  1824  respectively  the 
first  English  appearances  of  Moscheles  and  Liszt  took 
place  in  the  Argyll  Rooms;  they  also  saw  the  English 
premiere  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  on  Mar. 
21,  1825.  Two  months  before  his  death,  Weber  con- 
ducted a  concert  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  Felix 
Mendelssohn  conducted  his  C  Minor  symphony  there. 
Besides  musical  affairs,  the  Argyll  Rooms  were  rented 
for  miscellaneous  performances  and  exhibitions.  In 
1830  a  fire  completely  destroyed  the  building,  and  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  a  feature  of  the  Argyll  Rooms,  were 
transferred  to  another  hall.  The  Rooms  were  later 
rebuilt,  but  they  never  again  attained  the  musical  im- 
portance they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  the  building  was 
finally  turned  into  stores  and  offices. 

Aria,  an  ambitious  vocal  solo,  a  feature  of  opera  and 
oratorio  since  their  inception  during  the  I7th  cen- 
tury. In  addition  to  permitting  vocalists  to  display 
their  powers,  the  aria  served  to  bring  out  the  high- 
lights of  the  plot  with  more  passion  and  emotion.  It 
was  usually  written  in  da  capo  form,  i.e.,  a  first  part, 
a  contrasting  second  part,  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  first.  Several  distinct  types  of  arias  were  evolved 
to  give  variety  and  varying  degrees  of  vocal  difficulty ; 
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for  example  the  aria  cantabile,  of  tender  and  simple 
design;  the  aria  de  portamento,  of  greater  rhythmic 
interest;  the  aria  parlante,  of  more  dramatic  interest, 
the  aria  di  bravura  or  d'agilita,  containing  brilliant 
passages.  After  the  operatic  reforms  instituted  by 
Gluck,  the  dramatic  value  of  the  aria  increased  greatly. 

Aria  Buffa  (It.),  an  air  or  aria  of  humorous  nature. 

Aria,  Cesare,  Italian  music-teacher  and  church- 
music  composer,  born  Bologna,  Sept.  21,  1820;  died 
there,  Jan.  30,  1894.  He  studied  piano  and  theory 
under  Pilotti  and  Mattei,  and  became  a  friend  of 
Rossini. 

Ariadne  on  Naxos  (Ariadne  auf  Naxos),  grand 
opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal, 
music  by  Richard  Strauss,  first  produced  at  Stuttgart, 
1912.  The  story  is :  A  rehearsal  of  an  opera,  Ariadne 
in  Naxos,  is  in  progress  at  the  home  of  a  rich  iSth 
century  Viennese  music  lover,  the  entire  company 
and  the  composer  being  present.  The  curtain  rises 
on  an  opera  within  an  opera;  Theseus,  fickle  in 
love,  sails  for  Athens  with  Ariadne,  but  when  she  falls 
asleep  on  the  island  of  Naxos,  he  deserts  her  for  her 
sister  Phaedra.  Ariadne  laments  her  lost  love; 
Zerbinetta  and  her  jolly  companions  try  to  cheer  her, 
but  only  Theseus,  far  at  sea,  has  the  power  to  comfort 
the  forsaken  bride.  Ariadne  calls  upon  Hermes,  mes- 
senger of  death,  to  come  to  her  while  Zerbinetta  tries 
to  show  to  her  the  joys  of  a  carefree  life;  the  dis- 
consolate Ariadne  fails  to  respond  to  Zerbinetta's 
philosophy  until  the  latter's  lovers,  Truffaldino,  Scara- 
muccio,  Brighella  and  Harlequin  make  love  to  her,  and 
she  finally  succumbs  to  the  wooing  of  Harlequin. 
Three  nymphs  then  announce  the  coming  of  Bacchus, 
who  bestows  love,  either  pure  and  simple,  or  love  in 
death,  upon  Ariadne ;  which  it  is,  remains  a  mystery. 

Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue  (Ariane  and  Blue  Beard), 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  M.  Maeterlinck,  music 
by  Paul  Dukas,  first  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  May  10,  1907.  The  story  is :  After  the  strange 
disappearances  of  five  of  his  wives,  Bluebeard  brings 
to  his  castle  the  sixth,  Ariane,  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  simple  country-folk  in  the  vicinity.  Ariane 
begins  to  investigate  the  fate  of  her  predecessors.  She 
is  given  keys  to  open  six  of  the  doors  in  the  hall  sur- 
rounding her  apartments,  but  the  seventh  door  must 
remain  locked.  She  is  curious  only  about  the  seventh 
door,  and  just  as  she  has  contrived  to  open  it,  Bluebeard 
enters  and  seizes  her,  throwing  her  into  the  subter- 
ranean vault  where  the  other  five  wives  are  confined. 
Then  she  breaks  a  glass  door  which  opens  into  a  gar- 
den, into  which  the  other  ladies  follow  her.  Bluebeard 
is  seized  by  the  peasants  and  brought  into  the  castle, 
where  Ariane  thanks  the  peasants  and  releases  him. 
All  his  wives  crowd  around  Bluebeard,  and  Ariane, 
thinking  they  would  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  free- 
dom, announces  that  she  is  about  to  leave  and  invites 
them  to  depart  with  her.  They  decide  to  stay  with 


their  husband.  Bluebeard  entreats  Ariane  not  to  leave 
him,  but  she  is  adamant  in  her  decision;  she  has 
completed  her  mission  and  refuses  to  be  delayed  any 
longer.  Bluebeard  has  been  temporarily  incapacitated 
by  his  recent  encounter  with  the  peasants,  and  is  un- 
able to  prevent  her  departure.  Therefore  she  and  her 
nurse  put  their  plans  into  effect  and  leave  Bluebeard 
with  the  rest  of  his  wives. 

Ariani,  Adriano,  Italian  pianist,  conductor,  and 
composer,  born  Macerata,  Sept.  25,  1877;  died  Jan. 
28,  1935;  pupil  of  Sgambati  and  Mascagni.  He  ap- 
peared as  a  concert  pianist  in  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
later  visiting  New  York  as  a  conductor.  He  wrote 
an  oratorio,  which  he  conducted  in  the  last  named 
city,  also  symphonies  and  other  works. 

Aribo  Scholasticus,  nth  century  French  musi- 
cian and  author  of  an  important  monograph  on  Guido 
d'Arezzo. 

Arienzo  (D'Arienzo),  Nicola  de,  Italian  dramatic 
composer,  born  Naples,  Dec.  24,  1842;  died  there, 
Apr.  25,  1915;  a  pupil  of  Mercadante,  and  later  di- 
rector and  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Naples. 
He  composed  numerous  operas  and  an  oratorio ;  he 
was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  pure  intonation. 

Arietta  (It.),  a  short  aria;  ariettina,  a  very  short 
arietta. 

Arietto,  Simone,  I7th  century  Italian  violinist,  born 
Vercelli;  Fetis  regards  him  as  the  first  violinist  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  a  virtuoso. 

Arin  y  Goenaga,  Valentin,  Spanish  theorist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Villafranca,  Nov.  3,  1854,  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  modern  methods  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  teaching  in  Spain. 

Arion,  (i)  a  mythical  Greek  singer,  dating  from 
about  the  7th  century,  B.C. ;  (2)  the  name  frequently 
used  for  a  singing  society. 

Arioso  (It.),  a  form  of  vocal  solo  more  irregular 
and  declamatory  than  an  aria  but  more  lyrical  and 
melodically  developed  than  a  recitative;  also  a  cant&- 
bile  passage  in  instrumental  music. 

Arios'd,  Attilio,  Italian  composer,  music  director, 
and  viola  d'amore  player,  born  Bologna,  Nov.  5, -1666; 
died  in  Spain  ( ?),  about  1740.  He  wrote  many  operas, 
the  first  of  which  Dafue,  was  performed  at  Venice  in 
1686.  He  was  court  music  director  at  Berlin  for 
about  six  years  beginning  in  1697,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  the  teacher  of  the  future  master  of  opera  and 
oratorio,  Handel.  He  went  to  London  as  a  rival  of 
Bouoncini,  but  both  were  defeated  by  Handel  in  the 
bid  for  public  favor.  In  addition  to  twelve  operas, 
Ariosti  wrote  an  oratorio,  several  cantatas,  and  some 
studies  for  the  viola  d'amore. 

Aristides  Quintilianus,  Greek  writer  on  music, 
born  about  160  A.D. ;  he  taught  music  at  Smyrna,  and 
wrote  three  volumes  which  offer  the  clearest  account  of 
Greek  music  extant. 
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Aristote,  French  theorist  and  musicologist,  born 
about  1195.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  har- 
monic and  acoustical  systems  of  his  day,  and  his  con- 
clusions were  crystallized  in  an  important  theoretical 
treatise. 

Aristotle,  Greek  philosopher  and  pupil  of  Plato, 
horn  Stagyra,  Macedonia,  384  B.C.;  died  322  B.C. 
He  wrote  very  little  on  music,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
section  of  his  Problems  he  gives  valuable  information 
concerning  the  Greek  system  of  music.  Other  com- 
ments on  musical  matters  are  also  to  be  found  in  both 
the  Politics  and  the  Poetics. 

AristoxenoSy  Greek  philosopher,  born  Tarentum 
about  354  B.C. ;  died  about  300  B.C. ;  a  pupil  of  Aris- 
totle, and  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  writers  on 
music.  His  Harmonic  Elements,  which  is  preserved 
complete,  and  his  Rhythmical  Elements,  of  which  only 
fragments  remain,  are  of  real  importance  in  the  history 
of  music. 

Arizo  (Arizu),  Miguel  de,  early  i?th  century  Span- 
ish singer  and  composer,  a  choir  boy  and  alto  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Madrid  from  1614  to  1633.  Two  of 
his  compositions  are  still  preserved  in  Munich. 

Ark,  Karl  van,  Dutch  pianist,  born  1842;  died  St. 
Petersburg,  1902;  pupil  of  Leschetizky ;  writer  of  an 
important  work  on  piano  technique. 

Arkadelt,  Jacob,  see  Arcadelt,  Jacob. 

Arkass,  Nikola,  Ukrainian  composer,  born  1853; 
died  1903.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
works  for  the  stage,  and  was  the  composer  of  many 
popular  operas. 

Arkwright,  Godfrey  Edward  Pellew,  English  musi- 
cologist, born  Apr.  10,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  edited  "The  Old  English  Masters," 
a  twenty-five  volume  collection  of  works  by  iTth  and 
1 8th  century  British  composers. 

Arkwright,  Marian  Ursula,  English  composer,  born 
Norwich,  Jan.  25,  1863;  died  Highclere,  Mar.  23,  1922. 
Her  symphonic  suite,  The  Winds  of  the  World,  won 
the  prize  offered  by  an  English  magazine,  "The  Gentle- 
woman," for  an  orchestral  work  by  a  woman.  Several 
choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works  and  an 
operetta,  The  Water  Babies,  have  never  been  published. 

Arkwright,  Mrs.  Robert,  igth  century  English  com- 
poser, died  1849.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  poetess 
Felicia  Hemans;  some  of  her  songs  achieved  consider- 
able popularity  in  their  day. 

Arlberg,  Efraim  Fritz,  Swedish  baritone,  born  Lek- 
sand,  Mar.  21,  1830;  died  Oslo,  Feb.  21,  1896.  He 
sang  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Sweden,  and  translated 
many  foreign  opera  texts  into  Swedish. 

Arle,  Yvonne  d',  see  D'Arle,  Yvonne. 

Arlesienne,  Suites  d',  two  orchestral  suites  arranged 
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by  Georges  Bizet  from  the  incidental  music  composed 
for  Daudet's  play,  L'Arlesienne,  first  produced  at  the 
Theatre  du  Vanderville,  Paris,  in  1872.  Several  of 
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the  individual  movements,  such  as  Adagietto,  Minuet, 
Carillon  and  Farandole  have  become  extremely  popu- 
lar for  concert  performance. 

Arlom,  Wilfred,  Australian  composer,  pianist  and 
organist,  born  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  May  i,  1887;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  anthems  and  piano  works. 

Arlt-Kruse,  Lotte,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  1900;  died  Ziillichau,  Apr.  13,  1930.  She 
was  director  of  the  Zullichau  Conservatory  and  the 
composer  of  many  singspiels  and  songs. 

Armandoz,  Norberto,  Spanish  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Astizarraga,  Guipuzcoa,  1893.  He  began 
his  studies  in  Spain  and  later  travelled  to  Paris  where 
he  studied  under  distinguished  teachers;  for  many 
years  he  has  been  first  organist  at  the  Seville  Cathe- 
dral. 

Armbrust,  Karl  F.,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  30,  1849;  <^ed 
Hanover,  July  7,  1896. 

Armbrust,  Walter,  German  organist  and  conductor, 
born  Hamburg,  Oct.  17,  1882;  he  founded  the  Brahms 
Conservatory  at  Hamburg  in  1908. 

Armbruster,  Karl,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
lecturer,  born  Andernach-on-Rhine,  July  13,  1846; 
died  London,  June  10,  1917.  He  was  an  ardent  Wag- 
nerite,  and  did  much  to  spread  his  cult  to  England 
through  numerous  explanatory  lectures;  he  was  also 
well-known  as  an  operatic  conductor. 

Armes,  Philip,  English  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Norwich,  Aug.  15,  1836;  died  Durham,  Feb.  10,  1908. 

Armide,  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Quinault,  music  by 
Christoph  Willibald  von  Gluck,  first  produced  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Paris,  Sept.  23,  1777.  The 
story  is :  Armide,  a  princess  of  Damascus  and  pos- 
sessed of  magic  powers,  is  discussing  her  state  of 
mind  with  two  confidants,  Phenice  and  Sidonie,  who 
are  urging  her  to  stop  brooding.  Her  magic  arts  have 
secured  her  a  victory  over  the  warriors  of  Godfrey, 
but  she  complains  that  she  has  been  unable  to  conquer 
the  invincible  Knight,  Rinaldo.  Armide's  uncle  wishes 
her  to  choose  a  husband,  but  she  vows  {hat  she  will 
marry  only  the  man  who  can  conquer  Rinaldo.  A  sol- 
dier wounded  by  the  redoubtable  Rinaldo  enters,  and 
falls  dead,  whereupon  Armide  and  her  court  swear 
vengeance.  In  the  second  act  Rinaldo  is'  taking  leave 
of  his  friend  Artemidore  in  a  wood;  Armide  and  her 
uncle  enter  unseen,  and  call  upon  the  spirits  to  deliver 
Rinaldo  into  their  hands.  Rinaldo,  overcome  by  magic, 
takes  off  his  armor  and  falls  asleep;  Armide  is  about 
to  murder  him  when  she  realizes  that  hate  has  turned 
to  love.  Her  love  is  rejected  by  Rinaldo,  and  .two 
knights  come  to  take  Rinaldo  away;  members  of  Ar- 
mide's court  attempt  to  beguile  them,  but  are  unsuc- 
cessful. In  the  meantime  Rinaldo  relents  and  declares 
his  love  for  Armide,  who  leaves  to  consult  the  oracles 
of  ^  the  gods.  During  her  absence,  the  two  knights  pre- 
vail upon  Rinaldo  to  leave,  and  when  Armide  returns, 
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Rinaldo  tells  her  that  glory  calls  him.  She  begs  him 
not  to  go,  but  Rinaldo  is  adamant  and  after  his  de- 
parture Armide  calls  upon  the  demons  to  destroy  her 
and  the  palace. 

Armin,  George,  see  Hermann,  Georg. 
Armingaud,  Jules,  French  violinist,  born  Bayonne, 
May  3,  1820;  died  Paris,  Feb.  27,  1900.    At  nineteen 
he  was  refused  admission  to  the  Paris  Conservatory 
because  he  was  already  too  advanced.     He  played  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  and  became  leader  of  a  famous 
string  quartet,  which  was  later  transformed  into  the 
"Societe  Classique."     He  is  credited  with  having  in- 
troduced Beethoven's  quartets  to  Parisian  music  lovers. 
Armingaud  Quartet,  French  string  quartet,  founded 
in  1855  with  Jules  Armingaud,  first  violin;  Lapret, 
second  violin;   Jacquard,   violoncello;   fidouard   Lalo, 
viola.     Later  wind  instruments  were  added,  and  the 
name  changed  to  "Societe  Classique." 
Armonia  (It.),  harmony. 
Armenia  militare  (It.),  military  band. 
Armoniosamente  (It),  harmoniously. 
Armonioso   (It.),  harmonious. 
Armonipiano,  a  piano  constructed  by  W.  Hlawatsch 
which  included  several  improvements  over  the  Italian 
instruments  of  Ricordi  and  Finzi,  one  of  which  was  a 
peculiar  pedal  arrangement  making  it  possible  to  pro- 
long a  tone  after  it  was  struck. 

Armsdorff,  Andreas,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Miihlberg,  Sept.  9,  1670;  died  Erfurt,  Dec. 
31,  1699.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music  and 
church  pieces. 

Armsheimer,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Petrograd,  Mar.  19,  1860;  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  His  works 
comprise  several  operas,  some  orchestral  works,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  songs. 

Armstrong,  Helen  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Lowthian),  con- 
temporary English  singer  and  teacher,  born  Sunder- 
land,  Durham.  She  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory, 
and  sang  in  opera  and  oratorios  in  both  England  and 
Italy,  before  becoming  a  professor  at  the  London  Guild- 
hall School  of  Music. 

Armstrong,  Thomas  Henry  Wait,  English  organist 
and  composer,  born  June  15,  1898;  he  has  written  on 
musical  subjects,  and  composed  choral  works  with  or- 
chestra, chamber  and  church  music. 

Armstrong,  William,  American  music  critic  and 
writer,  born  Frederick  County,  Md.  He  studied  in 
Stuttgart  and  Vienna;  from  1893  to  1898  he  was  music 
critic  on  the  Chicago  "Tribune." 

Armstrong,  William  Dawson,  American  organist, 
composer  and  writer,  born  Alton,  111.,  Feb.  n,  1868; 
pupil  of  Kroeger  and  Eddy.  He  held  positions  as  or- 
ganist in  his  native  town,  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 
In  1908  he  opened  his  own  music  school  at  Alton,  and 
was  one  of  the  solo  organists  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 


Fair.  His  works  include  an  opera,  The  Spectre  Bride- 
groom, also  orchestral  works  and  piano  music.  His 
book,  The  Romantic  World  of  Music,  was  published  in 
1922. 

Armure  (Fr.),  (i)  mechanism,  action;  (2)  key- 
signature. 

Arnalle,  Vernon  d',  American  lyric  baritone,  born 
in  Virginia,  May  4,  1878.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and 
Milan,  and  made  his  debut  at  a  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
concert,  after  which  he  sang  with  leading  European 
orchestras,  appeared  in  opera  in  Italy,  and  as  a  lieder 
singer  with  Camille  Saint-Saens  and  Richard  Strauss. 

Arnaud,  Abbe  FranQois,  French  theoretical  writer, 
born  Aubegnon,  near  Carpentras,  July  27,  1721 ;  died 
Paris,  Dec.  2,  1784.  He  was  the  author  of  many  es- 
says on  various  musical  subjects,  and  a  strong  defender 
of  Gluck's  principles  in  connection  with  music  reform. 

Arnaud,  Etienne,  French  composer,  born  Marseilles, 
Mar.  1 6,  1807;  died  there,  1863.  Many  of  his  songs 
were  highly  successful. 

Arnaud,  Germaine,  French  pianist,  born  Bordeaux, 
Dec.  20,  1891.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  she  won  the  first  prize  for  piano  in  1905,  then 
toured  successfully,  appearing  in  America  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1908. 

Arndt,  Franz,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Hornhausen,  Oct.  2,  1875.  .He  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Institute  for  Church  Music;  his  compositions  comprise 
choruses  and  organ  pieces. 

Arndt-Ober,  Margarete,  early  2Oth  century  Ger- 
man opera  singer,  born  Berlin.  She  appeared  in  Wag- 
ner, Verdi,  and  Richard  Strauss  operas  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

Arne,  Michael,  English  dramatic  composer,  born 
London,  1741 ;  died  there,  Jan.  14,  1786;  son  of  Thomas 
A.  Arne.  He  played  the  harpsichord,  wrote  nine 
operas,  and  ruined  himself  financially  by  instituting 
a  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Arne,  Susanna  Maria,  see  Gibber,  Susanna  Maria. 

Arne,  Thomas  Augustine,  English  composer,  spinet- 
player,  and  violinist,  born  London,  Mar.  12,  1710; 
died  there,  Mar.  5,  1778.  Against  his  father's  wishes 
he  managed  to  become  proficient  in  playing  the  spinet 
and  the  violin.  He  became  composer  to  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  wrote  music  for  various  plays  and 
masques  presented  there.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce female  voices  into  oratorio  choruses.  He  set  to 
music  various  songs  from  Shakespeare's  .As  You  Like 
It  and  The  Tempest.  The  famous  English  song,  Rule, 
Britannia  is  from  his  masque,  Alfred.  Besides  the 
above  he  wrote  operas,  overtures,  violin  sonatas,  organ 
pieces  and  glees. 

Arneiro,  Jose  Augusto  Ferriera  Veiga,  Viscount, 
Portuguese  composer,  born  Macao,  China,  Nov.  22, 
1838;  died  San  Remo,  July,  1903.  His  works  include 
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one  ballet,  two  operas  and  a  Tc  Dcum  which  was  later 
performed  in  Paris  as  a  symphonic  cantata. 

Arneke,  Arthur  Henry,  American  organist,  pianist 
and  music  teacher,  born  Sherman,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1886. 
He  studied  at  the  Guilmant  Organ  School,  and  with 
Emil  Liebling  and  Thuel  Burnham,  then  taught  in 
various  colleges. 

Arnheim,  Amalie,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Berlin,  Dec.  29,  1863;  died  there,  May  26, 
1917;  voice  pupil  of  Viardot-Garcia,  later  student  in 
musicology  with  Kretzschmar,  Friedlaender.  Fleischer, 
and  Wolf  in  Berlin.  He  wrote  several  works  on  i/th 
century  music,  also  a  number  of  short  articles  on  vari- 
ous musical  subjects. 

Arnheim,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Seesen, 
Feb.  18,  1869;  his  compositions  include  orchestral, 
piano,  violin,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Arnim,  Bettina  von,  German  song  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Frank fort-on-Main,  Apr.  4,  1785 ; 
died  Berlin,  Jan.  20,  1859. 

Arnold,  Adelaide,  English  harpist  and  teacher,  born 
Highbury,  Dec.  2,  1860;  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London.  She  appeared  as  a  harpist  with 
Sarasate  and  other  musicians,  and  at  all  the  leading 
London  concert  halls.  For  some  years  she  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

Arnold,  Adolf,  German  zither  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Geissen,  Feb.  28,  1874.  He  became  a 
teacher  in  Dresden,  and  has  composed  for  both  the 
zither  and  the  guitar. 

Arnold,  Byron,  contemporary  American  composer; 
his  works  include  the  ballet  Inhibitions,  played  by  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra  during  the  Ameri- 
can Composers  Festival  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  in  1938. 

Arnold,  Ernst,  Austrian  violinist,  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1892.  He  is  well-known 
as  a  violinist,  operetta  singer,  and  composer  of  numer- 
ous songs,  for  most  of  which  he  has  written  the  lyrics. 

Arnold,  Frank  Thomas,  English  musicologist,  born 
Rugby,  Sept,  6,  1861 ;  student  at  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  Musical 
Times,  and  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
and  has  written  The  Art  of  Accompaniment  from  a 
Thorough-Bass,  as  practised  in  the  i/th  and  i8th  cen- 
times. 

Arnold,  Franz,  German  opera  librettist,  born  Znin, 
Apr.  28,  1878. 

Arnold,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Sontheim,  near  Heilbronn,  Mar.  10,  1810; 
died  Elberfeld,  Feb.  13,  1864;  publisher  of  the  Loch- 
heimer  Liederbuch. 

Arnold,  Georg,  Austrian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Feldsberg,  I7th  century;  organist  in  Innsbruck 
and  Bamberg.  His  compositions  include  both  sacred 
and  secular  works. 
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Arnold,  George  Benjamin,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  Petworth,  Sussex,  Dec.  22,  1832;  died 
Winchester,  Jan.  31,  1902;  his  compositions  include 
oratorios,  cantatas  and  piano  sonatas. 

Arnold,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Altdorf, 
Sept.  i,  1831 ;  died  Luzern,  Sept.  28,  1900.  Writer  of 
sacred  and  secular  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Arnold,  Hanna,  German  composer,  born  Magde- 
burg, May  7,  1886.  His  compositions  include  salon- 
music,  operettas  and  film  music. 

Arnold,  Ignaz  Ernst  Ferdinand,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Erfurt,  Apr.  4,  1774;  died  Oct. 
13,  1812.  He  wrote  biographies  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Cherubini,  Cimarosa,  Dittersdorf  and  Paisiello,  be- 
sides several  books  on  theoretical  subjects. 

Arnold,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Niedernhall,  near  Ohringen,  Feb.  15, 
1773 ;  died  Frankfort,  July  26,  1806.  He  studied  under 
Romberg,  concertized  and  became  'cellist  at  Frank- 
fort; his  works  include  five  'cello  concertos. 

Arnold,  Karl,  German  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Neukirchen,  near  Mergentheim,  Wiirt- 
temberg,  Mar.  6,  1794;  died  Christiania,  Nov.  n,  1873. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  Irene,  and  numerous  in- 
strumental compositions. 

Arnold,  Maurice  (real  name  Maurice  Arnold 
Strothotte),  American  violinist  teacher,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  St.  Louis,  Jan.  19,  1865;  died  New 
York,  Oct.  23,  1937.  First  a  student  at  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music,  he  later  became  a  pupil  of  Max 
Bruch,  and  on  his  return  to  America,  established  him- 
self in  his  native  city  as  a  teacher.  It  is  said  that 
Dvorak  was  greatly  interested  in  a  performance  of  one 
of  his  compositions.  His  works  include  a  cantata,  a 
comic  opera,  The  Merry  Benedicts,  a  symphony  and  a 
violin  sonata. 

Arnold,  Richard,  German  violinist,  born  Eilenberg, 
Prussia,  Jan.  10,  1845;  died  New  York,  June  21,  1918. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Ferdinand  David  at  Leipzig,  came 
to  the  United  States  and  accepted  a  position  as  first 
violinist  in  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  Later  he 
joined  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  finally 
becoming  its  concert  master  and  vice-president. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  English  dramatic  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  London,  Aug.  10,  1740;  died  there,  Oct. 
22,  1802.  Educated  as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
he  became  composer  for  Covent  Garden,  where  he  pro- 
duced the  successful  Maid  of  the  Mill;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  forty-nine  other  stage  pieces.  He  was  or- 
ganist at  Westminster  Abbey,  collected  "Handel's  works 
in  thirty-six  volumes,  and  edited  his  "Cathedral  Mu- 
sic," a  collection  which  gathered  together  the  finest 
church  services  by  English  composers  of  two  centuries. 

Arnold,  Yourij  von,  Russian  composer  and  critic, 
born  Petrograd,  Nov.  13,  1811;  died  Karakash,  July 
20,  1898;  student  of  Robert  Fuchs.  He  composed  a 
grand  opera,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  an  operetta, 
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a  cantata  and  two  overtures ;  he  contributed  articles  on 
music  to  magazines,  opened  a  music  school,  and  lec- 
tured on  musical  history  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 

Arnold  von  Bruck  (Brouck),  see  Bruck,  Arnold 
von. 

Arnolds,  Michael,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Sindorf,  Mar.  7,  1890.  He  was  a  singing  teacher 
in  Cologne,  taught  at  the  Krefeld  Conservatory  from 
1925  to  1932,  and  has  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Arnoldson,  Oskar,  Swedish  lyric  tenor,  born  Stock- 
holm, 1839;  died  Carlsbad,  1881 ;  a  favorite  at  the 
Opera  in  his  native  city  for  many  years. 

Arnoldson,  Sigrid,  Swedish  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Stockholm,  Mar.  20,  1861.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  tenor  Oskar  Arnoldson  and  a  pupil  of  Strakosch 
and  Artot.  She  made  her  debut  in  Moscow  in  1886  in 
The  Barber  of  Seville,  afterwards  appearing  in  all  the 
leading  cities  of  the  continent,  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, and  in  1894  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York. 

Arnoldus  de  Bruck,  see  Bruck,  Arnold  von. 

Arnoni,  Guglielmo,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bergamo,  1546;  writer  of  madrigals,  motets  and 
magnificats. 

Arnott,  A.  Davidson,  Scottish  composer,  born  Glas- 
gow, 1870;  died  1910.  His  compositions  include  Young 
Lochinvar  and  The  Ballad  of  Carmilhan. 

Arnould,  Madeleine  Sophie,  French  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1744;  died  there,  Oct.  18, 
1802.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1757, 
and  created  the  title  role  in  Gluck's  Iphlgenie  en  Aulide 
there  on  Apr.  19,  1774. 

Arnstadt,  an  old  Thuringian  town  in  Germany, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Weimar,  and  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  a  small  court.  During  the  17th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies it  was  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Bach  fam- 
ily; J.  S.  Bach  held  his  first  position  as  organist  there 
from  1703  to  1707.  Both  his  granduncle  Heinrich 
and  his  cousin  Johann  Ernst  were  also  organists  there, 
and  other  members,  of  the  family  were  court  and  town 
musicians.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Johann  Christoph 
Bach  (of  Eisenach)  in  1642;  of  Johann  Michael  Bach 
in  1648,  and  of  Johann  Giinther  Bach  in  1653. 

Arntzenius,  Louis  M.  G.,  Dutch  conductor,  born 
Amsterdam,  1898.  He  studied  with  Johan  Wagenaar 
and  in  1920  became  conductor  at  the  Municipal  Theatre 
in  his  native  city. 

Arnulf  of  St.  Gillen,  isth  century  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  author  of  an  important  treatise  on  the  genesis 
of  singing. 

Aroca  y  Ortega,  Jesus,  Spanish  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Algete  (Madrid),  Oct. 
1877;  died  Jan.  1936;  student  at  the  Madrid  Conserva- 
tory. He  has  composed  many  popular  operettas,  and 
written  several  books 'pertaining  to  the  history  of  Span- 


ish music  in  addition  to  editing  and  transcribing  the 
works  of  early  Spanish  composers. 

Aron,  see  Aaron,  Pietro. 

Aronoff,  Max,  American  viola  player,  born  Phila- 
delphia, Christmas  Day,  1907;  pupil  of  Carl  Flesch  and 
Louis  Bailly.  He  has  appeared  as  a  chamber  musician 
in  all  important  eastern  musical  centres. 

Aronson,  Rudolph,  American  impresario  and  con- 
cert promoter,  born  New  York,  1856;  died  there,  1919. 
He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  upon  returning  to 
New  York,  promoted  popular  concerts  and  projected 
both  the  Metropolitan  Concert  Hall  and  the  Casino. 

Arpo,  abbreviation  for  arpeggio. 

Arpa  (It),  harp;  arpanetta,  a  small  harp. 

Arpacitera,  a  harp  zither  producing  sixteen  tones 
invented  by  the  contemporary  Mexican  composer  Julian 
Carillo  (q.v.). 

Arpeggiando  (It.),  the  playing  of  arpeggios  either 
in  broken  chords  or  in  harp  style. 

Arpeggiatura  (It.),  a  series  of  arpeggios. 

Arpeggio,  the  effect  produced  by  playing  or  singing 
the  tones  of  a  chord  in  ascending  succession  instead 
of  simultaneously.  The  arpeggio  may  be  fully  writ- 
ten out,  or  it  may  be  indicated  by  a  wavy  line  placed 
in  front  of  the  chord ;  in  piano  or  harp  music,  it  may 
be  played  by  either  one  or  both  hands. 

Arpeggione,  or  Guitar  Violoncello,  a  stringed  in- 
strument played  with  a  bow,  its  invention  credited 
to  Johann  Staufer.  It  is  as  large  as  a  viola  da  gamba, 
or  a  small  violoncello,  the  body  shaped  like  a  guitar. 
The  fingerboard  was  fretted  and  had  six  strings.  A 
sonata,  with  piano  accompaniment,  was  written  for 
the  arpeggione  by  Franz  Schubert,  in  1824;  the  in- 
strument was  never  popular,  and  little  music  has  been 
specially  composed  for  it. 

Arpi,  Oskar,  Swedish  voice  teacher,  born  Borstil, 
Roslagen,  Feb.  8,  1824;  died  Upsala,  Sept.  25,  1890; 
director  of  the  Upsala  Student  Singing  Society. 

Arpicordo   (It.),  harpsichord. 

Arpone,  a  stringed  instrument  invented  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Barbieri  of  Palermo. 
It  is  played  like  a  harp,  but  the  strings  are  strung 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 

Arquier,  Joseph,  French  violoncellist,  born  Toulon, 
1763;  died  Bordeaux,  Oct.  1816. 

Arquimbau,  Domingo,  Spanish  church  composer, 
died  Seville,  1829;  musical  director  of  Seville  Cathe- 
dral. . 

Arrangement,  the  adaptation  of  a  composition  from 
its  original  vocal  or  instrumental  form  for  other  voices 
or  instruments.  By  this  means  a  vocal  work  can  be 
transcribed  for  one  or  more  instruments,  likewise  the 
orchestration  of  a  symphony  or  opera  can  be  arranged 
for  piano,  violin,  'cello  or  any  combination.  Intensive 
training  in  the  art  of  arranging  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original  tonal 
and  musical  character  of  the  composition. 

Arranger  (Fr.),  to  arrange. 

Arrau,  Claudio,  South  American  pianist,  born  Chile, 
Feb.  6,  1904;  pupil  of  Martin  Krause  in  Berlin  and 
recipient  of  the  Grand  Prix  International  dcs  Pianistes 
in  1927  at  Geneva. 

Arregui  Garay,  Vicente,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Madrid,  July  3,  1871 ;  died  there,  Dec.  2,  1925 ;  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  and  later  at  the 
Academy  de  Belles  Artes.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral,  piano,  chamber  music  and  operatic  works. 

Arresti,  Giulio  Cesare,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bologna,  about  1630;  died  there  about 
1695 ;  a  pupil  of  Vernizzi.  He  was  three  times  presi- 
dent of  the  Philharmonic,  composing  masses,  motets 
and  organ  sonatas. 

Arriaga  y  Balzola,  Juan  Christostomo  Jacobo  An- 
tonio de,  Spanish  violinist  and  composer,  born  Bilbao, 
Jan.  27,  1806;  died  Marseilles,  Feb.  1825.  As  a  child, 
he  wrote  a  Spanish  opera,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  under  Baillot  and  Fetis.  Despite  his  premature 
demise,  he  composed  a  considerable  quantity  of  instru- 
mental music. 

Arrieta  y  Corera,  Pascual  Juan  Emilio,  Spanish 
dramatic  composer  and  teacher,  born  Puente  la  Reina, 
Oct.  21,  1823;  died  Madrid,  Feb.  12,  1894;  pupil  of 
Vaccai.  He  became  director  of  the  Madrid  Conserva- 
tory, and  wrote  operas  and  zarzuelas,  the  latter  being 
the  popular  type  of  Spanish  comic  opera. 

Arrigoni,  Carlo,  Italian  lutenist  and  composer,  born 
Florence,  about  1705;  and  died  there,  about  1743.  He 
was  brought  to  London  to  strengthen  the  clique  against 
Handel,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making  an  impression, 
for  his  one  opera  was  a  dismal  failure. 

Arrigoni,  Giovanni  Giacoma,  I7th  century  com- 
poser and  organist  at  the  Viennese  court  under  Ferdi- 
nand in  1637 ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  vocal 
chamber  concertos. 

Arriola,  Jose  (Pepito),  Spanish  pianist,  born  Dec. 
14,  1896.  He  appeared  in  concert  at  such  an  early 
age  that  his  toys  had  to  be  placed  within  easy  reach 
before  he  would  perform.  Arthur  Nikisch,  famous 
orchestral  conductor,  was  much  impressed  by  his  tal- 
ent, and  undertook  his  education  at  Leipzig  in  1908. 
After  he  was  graduated  from  the  Conservatory,  he 
toured  Germany,  Spain  and  America. 

Arro,  Eltnar,  Russian  writer  on  musical' subjects, 
born  Riga,  July  2,  1899.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Luther  Academy 
in  Dorpat. 

Arronge,  see  U Arrange. 

Arrow  System  of  Score  Reading,  an  entirely  new 
method  of  score  reading  whereby  any  musician  or 
music  lover  who  can  read  ordinary  instrumental  or 
vocal  music  is  enabled  to  follow  the  melodic  line  as 
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it  moves  through  the  different  instruments  on  an  or- 
chestral score.  The  system,  which  is  in  course  of 
patent,  is  the  invention  of  Albert  E.  Wier,  and  a 
number  of  collective  volumes  using  this  method  have 
been  published.  A  more  detailed  description  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Score  Reading  in  this  volume. 
Arroyo,  Joao  Marcellino,  Portuguese  opera  com- 
poser, born  in  Oporto,  1861.  His  operas,  showing 
strongly  the  influence  of  Richard  Wagner,  are  con- 
sidered as  milestones  in  the  progress  of  Portuguese 
music;  other  works  include  four  symphonic  suites, 
piano  and  vocal  compositions. 

Ars  (Volkov),  Nikolai  Andreievitch,  Russian  or- 
chestral composer,  born  at  Moscow  in  1857. 

Ars  Antique,  Ars  Nova,  terms  given  to  two  schools 
of  composition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  first,  which  laid  its  emphasis  upon  a  development 
of  organum  or  conductus,  was  known  to  Paris  in  the 
I2th  and  I3th  centuries.  The  second,  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  i6th  century's  secular  style,  was 
a  development  of  free  part-writing  by  the  Italian 
madrigalists  at  Florence  in  the  I4th  century. 
^  Ars  Rediviva,  a  contemporary  French-  chamber  mu- 
sic organization,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  ancient 
music.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  "Art  revived," 
and  the  head  of  the  organization  is  Mile.  Claude 
Crussard.^  A  concert  given  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris, 
in  Z937>  included  a  sonata  for  two  flutes  arid  harpsi- 
chord by  A.  Braun,  a  sonata  for  flute  and  harpsichord 
by  Schers,  and  a  Sonata  d'eglise  for  organ,  strings  and 
harpsichord  by  J.  J.  Fox. 

Arsis  (Gr.).  the  upbeat;  opposite  of  Thesis,  the 
downbeat. 

^  Artaria  &  Co.,  a  well-known  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers in  Vienna,  founded  by  Cesare,  Domenico  and 
Giovanni  Artaria,  three  brothers  from  Blevio  on  Lake 
Como.  ^  They  settled  in  the  Austrian  capital  about 
1750;^  in  1769  Carlo,  son  of  Cesare,  together  with 
Carlo's  cousins,  Francesco,  Ignazio  and  Pasguale,  were 
given  the  privilege  of  establishing  an  art  business. 
In  1776  a  music-printing  press  was  added,  the  first  in 
Vienna,  and  two  years  later  the  publication  of  music 
began.  From  the  year  1780  the  works  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  published;  under  the  man- 
agement of  Domenico  Artaria,  a  son-in-law  of  Carlo, 
the  firm  reached  its  greatest  heights.  He  took  charge 
in  1802,  and  ^  the  offices  were  soon  the  meeting  place 
of  all  the  distinguished  musicians  in  the  city.  He 
made  an  extremely  valuable  collection  of  autographs  by 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven;  Haydn  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  firm  for  many  years,  and  Nottebohm's 
catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works  shows  how  many  they 
published.  •  J 

Artchiboucheff,  Nicolas  Vassilievitch,  Russian 
composer,  born  Tsarkoe-Selo,  Mar.  7,  1858;  died  Apr. 
*5>  1937-  After  first  practicing  law  in  Petrograd  he 
studied  composition  under  Solovieff  and  Rimsky- 
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Korsakoff,  later  becoming  president  of  the  Petrograd 
branch  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  and  succeeding 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  as  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Russian  Musicians.  In'  1920,  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Paris  (France)  branch  of  the  Be- 
laieff  music  publishing  house.  His  compositions  include 
a  fantasia  for  orchestra,  a  serenade  for  string  quartet, 
many  charming  piano  compositions  and  some  songs. 
The  spelling  of  this  composer's  name  is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion in  eight  music  encyclopedias;  the  following  are 
some  of  the  varied  spellings:  Artsiboushev,  Artsybu- 
schew,  Artsibuschef,  Artchibousheff,  Artsybiichef  and 
Artsybushew. 

Arteaga,  Esteban  (Stefano),  Spanish  priest  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Madrid,  about  1747;  died  Paris, 
Oct.  30,  1799.  He  lived  with  Padre  Martini  in  Bologna 
for  many  years ;  his  most  important  work  is  The  Revo- 
lution of  the  Italian  Musical  Theatre  in  three  volumes, 
published  from  1783-85. 

Arte  Musicale  in  Italia,  L',  an  Italian  collection  of 
I4th  to  iSth  century  music.  The  volumes  are  edited  by 
Luigi  Torchi,  published  by  Ricordi  and  Company,  and 
contain  both  sacred  and  secular  works.  The  first  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1900. 

Arthur,  Alfred,  American  choral  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  8,  1844;  student 
at  the  Boston  Conservatory.  He  sang  in  a  Boston 
church,  and  conducted  choral  societies  in  Cleveland ;  his 
works  include  operas,  sacred  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Arthur,  Alfred  Franklin,  American  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Cleveland,  Jan.  12,  1876;  director  of  the 
Madrigal  Club  in  his  native  city. 

Arthur,  Fanny,  Irish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Sept.  1831 ;  died  Oct.  31,  1879.  She  went  to  Dublin 
from  Southampton  in  1849,  having  studied  previously 
with  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Sigismund  Thalberg.  She 
made  her  London  debut  in  1855,  and  gave  her  first 
performance  at  Paris  in  1864.  She  was  a  successful 
pianist  and  teacher  for  thirty  years ;  also  the  composer 
of  a  cantata  God  is  Love  and  some  piano  music. 

Arthur  Beckwith  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string  quartet,  founded  at  London  in  1926.  The  per- 
sonnel includes  Arthur  Beckwith,  first  violin;  Pierre 
Tas,  second  violin;  Arthur  Blakemore,  viola;  Anthony 
Pini,  violoncello.  They  are  fine  ensemble  players,  fre- 
quently heard  on  the  radio  in  England. 

Arthur  Hytch  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string  quartet,  founded  in  1919  with  Arthur  Hytch, 
first  violin ;  Harold  Mills,  second  violin ;  Frank  Cantell, 
viola;  Frederick  Bye,  violoncello.  They  appeared  fre- 
quently at  concerts  of  the  Coventry  Chamber  Music 
Society  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Midlands. 

Articolare  (It.),  to  articulate. 

Articulation,  (i)  in  song,  distinct  pronunciation; 
(2)  in  wind  instruments,  correct  tone  produced  by 
proper  adjustment  of  lips. 
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Artificial  Harmonics,  those  produced  by  stopping 
a  string  of  a  violin,  viola  or  similar  instrument,  with 
the  first  finger,  and  then  lightly  touching  the  same 
string  at  a  higher  point  with  the  third  or  fourth  finger. 

Artig  (Ger.),  pretty,  graceful. 

Artiglich  (Ger.),  prettily,  gracefully. 

Artikulieren   (Ger.),  to  articulate,  utter  distinctly. 

Artists*  String  Quartet,  see  Ondficek  Quartet. 

Artl,  Christian,  Austrian  composer,  born  Neumarkt, 
Tyrol,  Nov.  25,  1875.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Organ 
School,  and  became  municipal  music  director  at  St. 
Polten.  His  compositions  include  symphonies  and 
masses. 

Artner,  Josefine  von,  German  opera  singer,  born 
Prague,  Nov.  10,  1869;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  7,  1932. 
After  studying  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  she  ap- 
peared at  Bayreuth  in  Wagnerian  roles. 

Art  of  Fugue  (Ger.  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge),  a  series 
of  fourteen  fugues  composed  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
between  1849  and  1850,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  and  while'  totally  blind;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Bach  died  before  the  final  fugue  was  completed.  This 
last  great  work  was  written  for  the  clavier;  and  was 
designed  as  an  instructive  work  for  the  teaching  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue  by  means  of  examples  rather 
than  by  rules.  Besides  the  fourteen  fugues,  there  are 
also  four  canons  and  two  fugues  for  two  claviers ;  the 
entire  work  being  different  developments  of  the  same 
theme,  except  for  the  final  fugue,  which  introduces 
three  new  subjects,  the  last  being  Bach's  name  in  Ger- 
man notation.  The  inherent  beauty  of  this  work  soon 
became  recognized,  and  many  transcriptions  of  it  have 
been  made;  Graeser's  for  orchestra,  and  one  by  Roy 
Harris  and  M.  D.  Herter  Norton  for  string  quartet. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  by  Marpurg  in  1852  in 
an  edition  of  only  thirty  copies,  although  it  had  been 
partly  engraved  in  1850.  The  entire  work  is  built  upon 
a  subject  consisting  of  only  eight  notes,  marvellously 
developed  from  the  contrapuntal  standpoint. 

Art  of  Musical  Russia,  Inc.,  The,  New  York  City, 
American  opera  company,  founded  at  New  York  City 
in  1933  for  the  presentation  of  Russian  grand  opera 
under  the  artistic  direction  of  Ivan  Ivantzoff.  The 
company  has  appeared  in  New  York  at  the  Hippo- 
drome and  Stadium  Concerts,  a.nd  has  toured  exten- 
sively throughout  the  United  States  with  a  repertoire 
which  included  Boris  Godounoff,  Eugene  Onegin, 
Pique  Dame,  Coq  d'Or,  lolanthe,  Prince  Igor,  The 
Tsar's  Bride  and  Khovantschina.  Operatic  perform- 
ances were  also  given  with  the  Cleveland,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestras. 

Artot,  Alexandre- Joseph  Montagney,  French  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Brussels,  Jan.  25,  1815;  died 
Ville  d'Avary,  near  Paris,  July  20,  1845.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Maurice  Artot,  his  father,  also  studying 
with  Rodolphe  and  Auguste  Kreutzer.  He  concer- 
tized  in  Brussels,  London,  Paris  and  Italy,  and  toured 
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the  United  States  in  1843.     His  compositions  include 
a  concerto  and  several  fantasias  for  the  violin. 

Artot,  Jean  Desire  Montagney,  French  horn  virtu- 
oso and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Sept.  23.  1803;  died  St. 
Josse  ten  Noode,  liar.  25,  1887.  He  was  the  son  of 
Maurice  Artot,  brother  of  the  distinguished  violinist, 
Joseph  Artot,  and  professor  of  horn  at  the  Brussels 
Conservator}*;  his  daughter,  Marguerite  Artot,  was  a 
famous  dramatic  soprano. 

Artot,  Marguerite  Josephine  Desiree  Montagney, 
French  dramatic  soprano,  born  Paris,  July  21,  1835; 
died  Berlin,  Apr.  3,  1907;  daughter  of  Jean  Desire 
Artot,  a  virtuoso  on  the  French  horn.  After  studying 
under  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia,  she  toured  all  the  leading 
European  cities;  at  one  time  she  was  engaged  to 
Tschaikowsky,  but  finally  married  the  Spanish  baritone, 
Padilla-y-Ramos.  Her  uncle,  Alexandra- Joseph  Artot, 
was  a  distinguished  violinist. 

Artot,  Maurice  Montagney,  French  bandmaster, 
horn  virtuoso  and  teacher,  born  Gray,  Haute-Saone, 
Feb.  3,  1772;  died  Brussels,  Jan.  8,  1829.  His  two 
sons  were  both  musicians  of  great  reputation;  Joseph 
Artot  was  a  famous  violinist,  and  Jean  Artot  a  horn 
virtuoso. 

Artot  de  Padilla,  Lola,  French  opera  singer,  born 
Sevres,  near  Paris,  Oct.  5,  1886 ;  a  pupil  of  her  mother, 
Marguerite  Desiree  Artot.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Opera,  appearing  in  the  operas  of  Mozart 
and  Smetana. 

Artusi,  Giovanni  Maria,  Italian  composer,  born 
Bologna  about  1550;  died  Aug.  18,  1613.  He  was 
a  learned,  but  conservative  musician;  his  writings, 
mostly  controversial,  were  directed  against  the  inno- 
vations being  introduced  in  the  music  of  his  period. 

Artz,  Carl  Maria,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Dusseldorf,  June  10,  1887;  pupil  of  Draeseke  and 
Pembaur ;  his  works  include  songs,  piano  compositions, 
string  quartets,  orchestral  works  and  an  opera. 

Arveschong,  Albert,  Norwegian  baritone,  born 
Hamar,  1861 ;  died  in  Oregon,  U.  S.  A.,  1913.  He  was 
a  student  at  the  Stockholm  Musical  Academy,  and 
one  of  the  most  talented  singers  Norway  has  pro- 
duced. He  lived  in  New  York  for  many  years  and 
toured  America,  England  and  his  native  land,  always 
being  the  object  of  much  popular  admiration. 

Arvesen,  Arve,  Norwegian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Hamar,  Sept.  12,  1869;  pupil  of  Gudbrand  Bohn, 
Martin  Marsick  and  Eugene  Ysaye  at  Brussels.  He 
was  a  member  at  different  times  of  leading  Scandinavian 
orchestras,  and  founded  a  string  quartet  of  fine  repu- 
tation. 

Arville,  Camille  d',  see  D' Arville,  Camilla. 

Arville,  Colette  d',  contemporary  French  soprano, 
born  Dax.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
made  her  debut  in  musical  comedy  with  Maurice  Che- 
valier at  the  Theatre  Bouffes-Parisien.  Her  first 


\merican  performances  were  also  made  in  musical 
comedies,  which  were  followed  by  numerous  grand 
opera  engagements.  Today  she  is  one  of  the  leading 
singers  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique,  and  also  popular 
in  concerts,  where  she  is  particularly  noted  for  her 
interpretations  of  French  folksongs.  Her  leading 
operatic  roles  are  Carmen  and  Manon. 

Asafiev,  Boris  Vladimirowitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  critic,  born  St.  Petersburg,  July  29,  1884;  he  has 
used  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov  as  a  critic.  His  com- 
positions have  been  frequently  performed  in  the  theatres 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  a  ballet,  The  Flames 

\    of  Paris,  is  based  on  songs  popular  during  the  French 

j    Revolution. 

!       A  San  Josepho,  Benedictus,  see  Benedicts  A  San 

\    Josepho. 

Asantschewsky,  Michael  Pavlovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  1838;  died  there,  Jan.  24,  1881 ; 
pupil  of  Hauptmann,  Richter  and  Liszt.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  music  libraries  in  the 
world,  which  he  finally  presented  to  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Asbury,  Alice,  American  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Quincy,  111.,  1848;  translator  of  H.  Handel's  biog- 
raphy of  Meyerbeer. 

ASCAP,  see  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers. 

Aschenbrenner,  Christian  Heinrich,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Altstettin,  Dec.  29,  1654; 
died  Jena,  .Dec.  13,  1732.  Pupil  of  Schiitz,  Theile 
and  Schmelzer. 

Ascher,  Joseph,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Groningen,  Holland,  June  4,  1829;  died  London,  June 
20,  1869;  a  pupil  of  Moscheles.  In  1849  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  became  court  pianist  to  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie. He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  piano  pieces 
of  light  character  which  enjoyed  temporary  vogue. 

Ascher,  Leo,  Austrian  operatic  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1880. 

Ascherberg,  Hopwood  &  Crew,  Ltd.,  an  English 
music  publishing  company,  a  coalition  of  several  houses, 
E.  Ascherberg  and  Hopwood  &  Crew,  Duncan  Davison 
&  Co.,  John  Blockley,  Osborne  and  Tuckwood  and 
Howard  &  Co.  The  former  had  a  catalogue  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  copyrights,  including  the  British 
rights  for  /  Pagliacci,  Cavdleria  Rusticana  and  waltzes 
by  Emile  Waldteufel.  The  latter  houses  publish  the 
works  of  Max  Reger,  Edward  Elgar,  Samuel  Coleridge 
Taylor,  the  ballads  of  Haydn  Wood*  and  Ivor  Novello, 
and  the  musical  plays  of  Noel  Coward. 

Ashbrooke,  Philip,  English  writer  on  music  and 
concert  manager,  born  Esher,  Surrey,  1874.  He  stud- 
ied in  England  and  Europe,  has  written  on  musical 
subjects  and  composed  lyrics. 

Ashdown,  Edwin,  English  music  publisher,  suc- 
cessor of  Ashdown  &  Parry,  London,  1884.  For  fur- 
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ther  information,  see  Ashdovm  &  Parry,  also  Wessel, 
Christian  Rudolph.  The  house  publishes  serious  works 
by  well-known  English  and  European  composers. 

Ashdown  &  Parry,  English  music  publishers,  suc- 
cessors of  Christian  Rudolph  Wessel,  London,  1860. 
For  further  information,  see  Ashdown,  Edwin,  also 
Wessel,  Christian  Rudolph. 

Ashe,  Andrew,  Irish  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Lisburn,  about  1757;  died  Dublin,  1838.  He  was  first 
flutist  at  the  Opera  in  Brussels,  and  later  took  part 
in  the  concerts  of  Salomon  at  London  when  Haydn's 
symphonies  were  first  performed. 

Ashford,  Emma  Louise,  American  composer,  born 
Newark,  Del.,  Mar.  27,  1850;  her  works  included 
church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Ashley,  Charles,  English  contra-bassoon  player, 
violinist,  conductor  and  composer;  born  in  London 
about  1769;  died  there,  Aug.  28,  1818.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Giardini,  and  had  the  distinction  of  playing 
Viotti's  concertos  for  the  violins  with  the  great  com- 
poser himself. 

Ashley,  John,  English  bassoon  virtuoso,  born  about 
1740;  died  London,  Mar.  2,  1805.  He  was  assistant 
conductor  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  was  also  director  of  the  "Lenten 
oratorios"  at  Covent  Garden,  where  first  English  per- 
formances of  works  by  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Brahms 
were  given. 

Ashley,  John  or  Josiah,  English  singer  and  bas- 
soonist, died  Bath,  1830;  brother  of  John  Ashley.  He 
composed  a  large  number  of  songs,  and  was  the  author 
of  two  pamphlets  on  the  origin  of  the  British  national 
anthem. 

Ashley,  Phyllida,  American  organist  and  pianist, 
born  Oakland,  Calif.,  Aug.  30,  1894;  pupil  of  Sigis- 
mond  Stojowski  and  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler.  Fol- 
lowing her  debut  at  New  York  in  1916,  she  has 
frequently  appeared  in  recitals  throughout  the  country. 

Ashmall,  William  E.,  English  organist  and  music 
editor,  born  1860;  for  many  years  organist  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  N.  J.  He  has  been 
head  of  a  music-school  in  Arlington,  N.  J.,  editor  of 
"The  Organist's  Journal"  and  compiler  of  many  organ 
music  collections. 

Ashton,  Algernon  Bennet  Langton,  English  pia- 
nist and  composer,  born  Durham,  Dec.  9,  1859;  died 
Apr.  10,  1937;  student  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
under  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke,  later  a  pupil  of  Joachim 
Raff.  Upon  returning  to  England,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  piano  teacher  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  London.  He  has  written  a  great  quantity 
of  music,  some  of  his  chamber  works  and  sonatas 
once  having  a  certain  vogue  in  Germany.  He  was  best 
known,  however,  for  his  curious  hobby  of  seeking  out 
the  graves  of  distinguished  persons,  and  keeping  them 
in  repair. 

Ashton,  Hugh,  see  Aston,  Hugh. 


Ashton,  Joseph  Nickerson,  American  organist,  the- 
orist, teacher  and  historian,  born  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept. 
7,  1868.  He  was  instructor  in  musical  theory  and 
history  at  Brown  University  and  at  Wellesley  College. 
Later  he  became  musical  director  at  Abott  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  an  organist  at  Phillips  Academy  there. 
In  1905  he  succeeded  Percy  Goetschius  as  organist 
in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ashwell,  Thomas,  i6th  century  English  composer, 
one  of  whose  songs  was  printed  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's 
Song  Book,  1530;  many  of  his  works  are  preserved 
in  manuscript. 

Asioli,  Bonifacio,  Italian  theorist  and  composer, 
born  Correggio,  Aug.  30,  1769;  died  there,  May  18, 
1832.  He  studied  under  Crotti,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  had  already  composed  three  masses  and  many 
other  works.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises 
on  music. 

Asioli,  Francesco,  igth  century  Italian  composer, 
one  of  whose  operas  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1859. 

Asioli,  Luigi,  Italian  tenor  and  composer,  born  Cor- 
reggio about  1767;  died  London,  Nov.  17,  1815. 

Askehase,  Stefan,  Austrian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Lemberg,  July  10,  1896;  pupil  of  Emil  Sauer, 
later  a  teacher  at  the  Cairo  (Egypt)  Conservatory. 

Asmussen,  Eduard,  Danish  composer,  born  Flens- 
burg,  Nov.  26,  1882;  a  resident  of  Copenhagen  and 
the  writer  of  numerous  songs. 

Asola  (Asula),  Giovanni  Matteo,  Italian  priest  and 
composer,  born  Verona,  later  half  i6th  century;  died 
Venice,  Oct.  I,  1609.  He  was  a  composer  of  church 
music  and  madrigals,  and  one  of  the  first  to  use  fig- 
ured bass. 

Asor,  a  ten-string  lyre,  played  with  a  plectrum ;  ref- 
erence is  made  to  it  by  King  David  in  the  Scriptures. 

Aspa,  Mario,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Messina, 
1799;  died  there,  Dec.  14,  1868;  a  pupil  of  Zingarelli 
in  Naples,  and  the  composer  of  forty-two  operas. 

Asper,  Frank  W.,  American  organist,  born  Logan, 
Utah,  Feb.  9,  1892,  a  student  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston,  and  of  distinguished  teachers 
in  Europe.  He  became  organist  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tabernacle,  and  has  attained  great  distinction  for  his 
concert  and  radio  performances. 

Aspestrand,  Sigwardt,  Norwegian  composer,  born 
Fredrik^hald,  Nov.  13,  1856;  a  pupil  of  Bohm  in 
Oslo,  and  later  of  Joachim  in  Berlin.  He  is  the  com- 
poser of  several  operas  based  on  his  own  texts. 

Aspirant  (Ger.),  a  young  musician  in  an  orchestra, 
on  half -pay,  aspiring  to  full  membership. 

Aspirare  (It.),  to  aspirate,  i.e.,  to  breathe;  in  sing- 
ing, to  quaver  a  vowel  by  audibly  interpolating  succes- 
sive h's, 

Aspiration  (Fr.),  an  obsolete  grace;  also  called 
chute,  or  accent. 
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ASPLMAYR— ASSOCIAZIOXE  ITALIANA 


Asplmayr  (Aspelmayer,  Appelmeyer),  Franz, 
Austrian  composer,  born  about  1721 ;  died  Vienna,  May 
29,  1786.  He  was  a  ballet  composer,  at  the  Viennese 
Opera  House,  and  one  of  the  first  Viennese  composers 
to  adopt  the  style  and  form  of  the  Mannheim  sympho- 
nists. 

Asprezza  (It.),  harshness,  roughness, 

Aspri  (Asperi),  Ursula  (real  name  Adelhaide 
Appignani),  Italian  composer,  born  Rome,  about  1807; 
died  there  Sept.  30,  1884.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  cantatas  and  orchestral  works. 

Assai  (It.),  very,  extremely;  used  in  compound 
words,  as  allegro  assai,  very  fast,  adagio  assai,  very 
slow. 

Assandra,  Catterina,  Italian  composer,  born  about 
1580;  writer  of  a  famous  l'"cni  Sancto  Spirito  for  two 
voices. 

Assat,  a  term  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  speci- 
fications of  ancient  organs.  It  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  term  Nasat  (q.v.). 

Asselin,  Andre,  contemporary  French  violinist  and 
teacher ;  pupil  of  Lucien  Capet  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  won  first  prize  for  violin  playing.  He 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  leading  Parisian  or- 
chestras, and  has  toured  Europe,  North  Africa,  Egypt 
and  Palestine. 

Assembly,  a  bugle  call  or  a  drum  signal  for  troops 
to  fall  in  line. 

Assensio,  Vincent,  late  i8th  century  Spanish  priest 
and  violin  maker  who  worked  at  Madrid  about  1780; 
he  made  some  fine  instruments  modeled  on  the  work  of 
Amati. 

Assez  (Fr.),  rather;  enough. 

Assez  vite  (Fr.),  rather  quick. 

Assieme  (It),  same  as  Ensemble;  Pezzo  ffass&eme, 
a  concerted  composition. 

Assmann,  Alfred,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Oct  31,  1891 ;  writer  of  chamber  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Assmayer,  Ignaz,  Austrian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Salzburg,  Feb.  n,  1/90;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  31, 
1862.  He  studied  with  Michael  Haydn;  is  known  to 
fame  as  a  friend  of  Franz  Schubert. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music, 
London,  English  publishers  of  educational  music  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Music.  Their  catalogue  includes  Sir  Donald 
Francis  Tovey's  edition  of  Bach's  Forty-eight  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  his  Companion  to  Beethoven's  Pianoforte 
Sonatas  and  the  Craxton-Tovey  annotated  edition  of 
Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

Association  Artistique  d*  Augers,  an  institution  for 
the  cultivation  of  orchestral  music,  now  known  as  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  Populaires.  It  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advance  of  musical  art  in  France  by 
encouraging  native  composers,  and  by  bringing  worthy 


foreign  works  to  the  attention  of  the  French  public. 
Its  five  hundredth  concert  was  given  Mar.  23,  1902; 
included  in  the  list  of  its  conductors  are  such  names 
as  Lelong,  Fremaux,  Brahy,  d'Ollone,  Phene  Baton  and 
Jean  Gay. 

Association  of  Proletarian  Musicians,  a  Russian 
society  for  the  promotion  of  general  musical  activity 
among  the  people,  founded  at  Moscow  in  1923. 

Associations,  since  the  days  when  minstrels  roved  in 
bands  throughout  Europe,  there  have  been  numerous 
societies  of  musicians  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Many 
associations  were  founded  during  the  igth  -century, 
some  pledged  to  encourage  composition  in  some  par- 
ticular field  of  music;  others  to  further  research  in 
theory  and  history;  teachers  joined  by  a  common  in- 
terest and  desire  to  advance  their  profession;  trade 
or  labor  unions  to  insure  for  their  members  adequate 
remuneration  for  services.  Their  aims  are  accom- 
plished through  meetings,  conventions,  festivals,  the 
raising  of  funds  for  prizes  and  scholarships;  also  the 
publication  of  books  or  magazines.  Membership  is 
usually  limited  to  those  known  to  be  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  have 
formed  a  union.  While  the  vast  majority  of  such 
associations  are  usually  local  or  national  in  scope,  there 
are  a  few,  such  as  the  Cacilienverein,  established  in 
1867  to  promote  music  in  the  style  of  Palestrina  for 
Catholic  church  services,  and  the  W  agner-V  erein  which 
began  in  its  support  of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  in  1883, 
whose  interests  extend  far  beyond  their  own  borders. 
The  leading,  organizations  with  their  founding  dates  in 
the  United  States  are:  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association  (1876);  the  American  Guild  of  Organists 
(1896);  the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs 
(1897);  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference 
(1907)  ;  the  National  Association  of  Organists  (1908)  ; 
the  Musical  Alliance  of  America  (1917)  ;  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Publication  of  American  Music  (1919). 
There  is  also  a  strong  association  for  the  protection 
of  American  composers,  authors  and  music  publishers, 
known  as  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers  (ASCAP),  and  an  association  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  American  composers  in 
the  field  of  serious  music  called  American  Composers' 
Alliance. 

Associazione  Allessandro  Scarlatti,  an  Italian  or- 
ganization to  encourage  the  performance  of  the  works 
of  the  classic  Italian  masters  and  the  compositions  of 
contemporary  native  musicians,  founded  at  Naples  in 
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Associazione  gli  Amici  del  Museo  Teatrale,  an 
organization  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  dramatic 
musical  works  by  Italian  composers,  founded  at  Milan 
in  1915. 

Associazione  Italiana  degli  Amici  della  Musica, 
an  Italian  society  for  the  promotion  of  new  musical 
works,  founded  at  Milan  in  1902. 


ASSOLUTA— ATLANTA  CONSERVATORY 


Assoluta,  Assoluto  (It.),  absolute;  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  leading  singers  of  an  opera  troupe,  as 
Prima  donna  assoluta  (fern.),  the  leading  woman 
singer,  and  Primo  uomo  assoluto  (masc.),  the  leading 
man  singer. 

Assonance  (Fr.),  agreement  or  resemblance  in 
sound. 

Assonanz  (Ger.),  same  as  assonance  (q.v.). 

Assonanza  (It.),  same  as  assonance  (q.v.). 

Assonci,  Charles  Coypeau  df,  French  lutenist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  1604;  died  there  in  1679.  After 
roaming  over  Europe  as  a  vagabond,  he  wrote  the 
words  and  music  of  a  musical  comedy  performed  at 
Paris  in  1650. 

Ast,  Max,  Austro-German  composer  and  choral 
director,  born  Windischleuba,  Mar.  17,  1874.  He  has 
been  organist  and  choral  director  in  Berlin  since  1904, 
composing  numerous  choruses  and  songs,  as  well  as 
writing  text  books  on  music  for  school  use. 

Astaburuaga,  Rene  Amengual,  Chilean  composer, 
born  Sept.  2,  1911. 

Astaritta,  Gennaro,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Naples,  about  1749;  died  1803.  He  wrote  thirty-six 
operas,  nearly  all  comic  in  style. 

Astol,  Felix,  contemporary  Porto  Rican-  composer. 
Among  his  compositions  is  La  Borinquena,  which,  in  a 
song  arrangement,  has  become  one  of  the  national  songs 
of  the  island, 

Aston  (Ashton,  Aystoun,  Austen),  Hugh,  English 
composer,  birth  date  unknown;  died  in  1522.  He  was 
the  composer  of  the  oldest  preserved  virginal  pieces, 
Hornpipe  and  Lady  Carey's  Dompe,  and  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  native  composer  of  purely  instru- 
mental music. 

Astorga,  Emanuele  Gioacchino  Cesare  Rinc6n, 
Baron  d',  Italian  amateur  singer,  cembalist  and  com- 
poser, born  Augusta,  Sicily,  Mar.  20,  1680;  died  at 
Lisbon  or  Madrid  in  1757.  He  gained  reputation  as 
a  composer  through  his  one  opera,  Dafue,  which  was 
produced  at  Genoa,  1709.  His  most  famous  work  is  a 
Stabat  Mater,  first  performed  in  London  about  1752. 
He  was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  learn- 
ing in  various  branches  of  science  and  art.  Cantatas 
from  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  manuscript  form  in 
various  libraries ;  a  number  of  them  were  published  at 
Lisbon.  He  never  gave  performances  'in  public  be- 
cause of  his  noble  birth. 

Astorga,  Jean  Oliver,  i8th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser, some  of  whose  works  were  published  in  London. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  related  to  Emanuele, 
Baron  d' Astorga, 

Astuccio  (It.),  music-roll,  music-case. 

A  suo  arbitrio  (It.),  at  your  pleasure. 

As  You  Like  It,  a  comedy  by  William  Shakespeare; 
probably  the  earliest  composition  derived  from  this  play 
is  the  opera  Rosalinda,  composed  by  Francesco  Maria 


Veracini  during  his  visit  to  London  in  1744.  Sir  Henry 
Bishop  included  it  among  his  series  of  pasticcio  operas 
based  on  Shakespeare's  works,  producing  it  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1819,  with 
an  overture  composed  of  a  potpourri  of  Shakespearean 
songs.  When  Sir  George  Alexander  revived  the  play 
at  the  St.  James  Theatre  there  he  commissioned  Ed- 
ward German  to  compose  the  music  for  a  masque ;  this 
charming  work  is  in  four  movements:  Introduction, 
Woodland  Dance,  Children's  Dance  and  Rustic  Dance. 
German  has  also  made  a  setting  for  the  lyric  It  was  a 
lover  and  his  lass.  Joseph  Francis  Duggan  composed 
an  overture  for  the  play  which  was  performed  at  Lon- 
don in  1854;  Clarence  Lucas  has  also  written  an  over- 
ture for  it. 

Atanassoff,  Georgi,  Bulgarian  opera  and  operetta 
composer,  born  at  Philipopel  in  1872. 

A  Tempo  (It.),  "in  time,"  at  the  rate  of  speed  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  composition  or  movement. 

A  tempo  giusto  (It.),  in  strict  time. 

A  tempo  rubato  (It.),  "in  stolen  time,"  i.e.,  slowing 
and  hurrying  the  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer. 

Athalie,  music  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  for  Racine's 
tragedy  of  the  same  name.  The  work  includes  an 
overture,  the  renowned  War  March  of  the  Priests,  and 
six  vocal  sections.  It  was  first  performed  at  Berlin, 
on  December  i,  1845. 

Athenaeus  of  Naukratis,  2nd  or  3rd  century  Greek 
grammarian  who  wrote  Deipnosophistai,  a  work  indis- 
pensable to  students  of  the  theory  of  Greek  music. 
It  is  preserved,  almost  complete,  in  fifteen  books. 

Atherton,  F.  P.,  American  violinist,  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Virden,  111.,  Jan.  24,  1868;  died 
June  1 6,  1911.  He  was  well  known  for  a  number  of 
instructive  works  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Atherton,  Percy  Lee,  American  composer,  born 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  25,  1871.  He  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  music  course  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, then  studied  with  Rheinberger,  Sgambati  and 
Widor.  His  works  include  two  comic  operas,  two 
sonatas  and  a  suite  for  violin,  a  symphonic  poem  and 
many  smaller  compositions. 

Atkins,  Sir  Ivor  Algernon,  English  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Cardiff,  Nov.  29,  1869.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Frederick  Atkins  and  has  written  festival  and  church 
music;  also  a  monograph,  Organists  of  Worcester 
Cathedral. 

Atlanta  (Georgia),  the  capital  city  of  the  state,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  musically 
important  for  the  Atlanta  Philharmonic  Society  under 
the  conductorship  of  Georg  F.  Lindner,  the  Atlanta 
Music  Club  and  the  Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 
(q.v.).  There  is  also  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  The  city  has  recently  completed  a  City  Audi- 
torium where  important  musical  events  are  held. 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music,  an  independent 
music  school  established  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1908. 
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ATOXALITY— ATTERBERG 


It  is  an  accredited  school,  offering  courses  in  theoretical 
and  applied  music  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music,  and  also  awarding  a  diploma,  a  teacher's 
normal  certificate  and  a  certificate  in  public  school 
music. 

Atonality,  a  term  applied  to  music  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant modulation  over  the  chromatic  or  twelve-tone 
scale,  this  scale  representing  a  fusion  of  all  tonalities. 
The  problem  of  actually  achieving  purely  atonal  music 
is  a  stupendously  difficult  one ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
a  much  mooted  question  whether  it  can  be  attained. 
Atonality  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  studies  in  the  realm  of  higher  musical 
theory,  and  the  natural  result  of  a  desire  to  express  his 
ultra-romanticism.  His  theories  with  regard  to  atonal- 
ity  are  not  a  negation  of  previous  methods  of  com- 
position, but  a  product  of  them.  Schoenberg's  funda- 
mental principles  are  being  carried  on  by  his  pupils 
and  his  influence  upon  modern  composers  has  been 
enormous.  Anyone  seeking  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  atonality  may  find  an  English  translation 
of  a  radio  talk  by  Alton  Berg  on  the  subject  interest- 
ing ;  it  has  been  printed  in  Nicholas  Slonimsky's  Music 
Since  ipoo. 

A  tres  cordes  (Fr.),  on  three  strings,  a  term  used 
in  piano  music  to  indicate  that  the  "soft  pedal"  (una 
corde)  is  to  be  lifted. 

Atri,  Nicola  d',  see  D'Atri,  Nicola. 

Atri,  Raffaele  d',  Italian  composer,  born  Caserta, 
Oct.  3,  1853.  He  became  a  well-known  music  teacher 
in  Naples,  and  has  composed  symphonic  poems,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Attacca  (It.),  attack;  begin  the  following  movement 
without  pause;  attacca  siibito,  attack  immediately;  the 
following  movement  should  not  be  preceded  by  a  pause. 

Attaccare  (It),  Attaquer  (Fr.),  to  attack,  or  to 
begin  the  following  movement  immediately. 

Attacco  (It.),  short  phrase  used  as  a  basis  for  imi- 
tation either  as  a  fugal  subject  or  a  contrasting  section 
of  a  choral  composition  introduced  to  give*  variety. 

Attack,  precise  or  simultaneous  and  united  begin- 
ning of  a  tone  or  phrase  by  an  orchestra,  ensemble  or 
individual  performer. 

Attack  on  the  Mill,  The  (UAttaque  du  Moulin'), 
music  drama  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet, 
music  by  Alfred  Bruneau,  first  produced,  Nov.  23, 
1893,  in  Paris.  The  story  is :  The  town  crier  announces 
the  declaration  of  hostilities  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Franqoise,  the  daughter  of  the  miller,  Merlier, 
has  just  become  engaged  to  Dominique.  The  mill  has 
been  pressed  into  service  as  a  sort  of  military  strong- 
hold and  in  the  course  of  the  war,  it  is  subject  to  a 
fierce  attack  by  the  Germans.  After  a  noble  and  bloody 
defense,  the  mill  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  many 
prisoners  are  taken,  among  them  the  newly  betrothed 
Dominique.  The  prisoners  are  guarded  by  a  single 
sentry;  in  the  course  of  her  visits  to  him,  Franqoise 


smuggles  in  a  knife,  and  at  an  opportune  moment  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  sentinel.  Dominique  falls 
upon  him  with  the  knife;  after  a  fierce  struggle  the 
sentinel  is  slain  and  Dominique  makes  good  his  escape. 
He  finds  his  way  to  the  French  lines,  which  have  been 
moved  a  considerable  distance  away.  His  journey  is 
fraught  with  much  danger  but  finally  he  arrives  and 
informs  the  French  of  the  small  guard  which  holds  the 
mill,  which  occupies  a  strategic  position.  The  French 
form  a  plan  for  recapturing  the  mill,  and  a  group  of 
soldiers  are  placed  under  the  command  of  Dominique, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  locality  makes  him  a  useful 
guide.  The  French  arrive  at  the  mill,  but  before  they 
can  prevent  it,  the  Germans  shoot  the  miller  in  the 
presence  of  his  daughter! 

Attaingnant  (Attaignant,  Atteignant),  Pierre, 
French  music  printer  at  Paris  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  i6th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
printer  in  Paris  to  employ  movable  type  in  printing 
music,  as  he  used  the  new  type  by  Pierre  Hautin,  in 
which  pieces  of  the  stave  were  for  the  first  time  com- 
bined with  the  note.  All  of  his  books,  including  twenty 
volumes  of  motets  and  sixty-five  of  chansons,  are  very- 
rare. 

Attal,  Dario,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Marsa,  Oct.  n,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Scontrino,  Grazzini  and 
Leschetizky ;  his  works  include  operas,  violin  and  piano 
pieces. 

Attaque  du  Moulin,  L%  see  Attack  on  the  Mill,  The. 
Attaquer  (Fr.),  to  attack  immediately. 
Attegnati,  a  i6th  and  i/th  century  Italian  family, 
famous  as  builders  df  fine  organs. 

Attendant  keys,  the  relative  major  and  minor  keys 
of  a  given  key;  also  the  keys  of  its  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant,  and  their  relative  major  or  minor  keys. 

Attenhofer,  Karl,  Swiss  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Wettingen,  May  5,  1837;  died  Munich,  May  22,  1914; 
a  pupil  of  Richter,  Papperitz,  Dreyschock  and  Rontgen. 
He  composed  fine  choral  works  for  male  voices. 

Atterberg,  Kurt,  Swedish  composer,  born  Gothen- 
burg, Dec.  12,  1887;  pupil  of  Andreas  Haller,  profes- 
sor of  composition  at  the  Royal  Conservatory, 
Stockholm.  He  conducted  at  the  Dramatic  Theatre  in 
Stockholm,  and  acted  as  music  critic  for  a  local  news- 
paper. He  came  into  prominence  as  the  winner  pf  a 
$10,000  prize  offered  by  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
Company  in  an  international  competition  for  a  sym- 
phonic work.  His  winning  composition  was  severely 
denounced  by  the  critics  and  Atterberg  countered  with 
a  pamphlet  explaining  that  his  work  was  only  a  hoax. 
This  incident  did  much  to  discredit  him  as  a  composer, 
although  many  of  his  earlier  works  were  acclaimed  as 
being  valuable  additions,  to  musical  literature.  One 
critic  called  him  the  most  talented  of  the  younger 
Swedish  composers.  His  works  include  two  string 
quartets,  an  opera,  a  ballet  and  a  cantata  in  addition 
to  various  orchestral  works.  The  symphony  which  re- 
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ceived  the  above  mentioned  award  has  been  recorded 
by  an  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Beecham, 
and  two  of  his  works  have  been  played  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Atterbury,  Luffman,  English  composer,  died  Mars- 
hem  St.,  Westminster,  June  n,  1796.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  carpenter,  but  became  a  musician-in-ordinary 
to  King  George  III,  composed  catches  and  glees,  and 
sang  in  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784. 

Attern,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  died  1843.  He 
was  Count  Bentheim's  music  director,  and  composed 
symphonies,  overtures,  and  other  instrumental  works. 

Attey,  John,  English  lute  player,  died  Ross,  about 
1640;  the  last  of  the  English  school  of  song  composers 
for  the  lute. 

Atto  (It.),  act  of  a  drama;  attore,  an  actor;  attricc, 
an  actress. 

Attrup,  Karl,  Danish  composer  and  organist,  born 
Copenhagen,  Mar.  4,  1848;  died  there,  Oct.  5,  1892. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Gade,  whom  he  succeeded  as  organ 
teacher  at  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory ;  also  the  writer 
of  valuable  organ  studies. 

Attwood,  Martha,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  Wellfleet,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  the  first  American 
singer  to  make  her  debut  in  a  premiere  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York.  She  has  been  heard  with 
some  of  the  leading  American  orchestras  and  oratorio 
societies. 

Attwood,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Nov.  23,  1765;  died  Chelsea,  Mar.  24, 
1838;  a  pupil  of  Mozart  in  Vienna,  organist  of  St. 
Paul's  and  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Atwater,  Kent  Foundation  Contests,  American 
competitions  for  radio  performers,  conducted  from 
1927  to  1932.  Cash  prizes  totalling  $25,000  were 
awarded  during  the  six  years  they  were  conducted. 
Among  the  winners  who  have  subsequently  attracted 
attention,  out  of  a  group  of  sixty,  are  Josephine  Antoine 
and  Raoul  Nadeau. 

Aubade  (Fr.  from  aube  "the  dawn"),  morning  music 
(opposite  of  nocturne  or  serenade),  music  performed 
in  the  morning.  A  title  for  short  instrumental  pieces  in 
lyric  style;  also  the  ironic  title  for  a  noisy  parade  or 
serenade  of  which  the  principal  feature  is  the  use  of 
discordant  instruments. 

Auber,  Daniel  Frangois  Esprit,  French  composer, 
born  Caen,  Normandy,  Jan.  29,  1782;  died  Paris,  May 
14,  1871.  When  he  produced  an  opera  in  Paris  with 
a  company  of  amateurs  and  an  orchestra  of  six  stringed 
instruments,  Cherubini,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  audi- 
ence, was  so  impressed  with  Auber's  talent  that  he 
took  him  as  a  pupil.  Wagner  considered  his  opera, 
Masaniello,  a  masterpiece.  Its  portrayal  of  popular 
fury  is  so  graphic  that  the  "Brussels  riots"  followed 
its  performance  there.  This  work,  together  with  Rob- 
ert le  Diable  (Meyerbeer)  and  William  Tell  (Rossini) 
laid  the  foundations  of  French  grand  opera.  Among 
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his  forty-five  operas,  one  in  lighter  vein,  Fra  Diavolo, 
is  still  a  popular  favorite. 

Auberlen,  Samuel  Gottlob,  German  composer  and 
violinist,  born  Fellbach,  near  Stuttgart,  Nov.  23,  1758; 
died  Ulm,  June  6,  1817;  writer  of  numerous  songs  and 
a  choir-training  method. 

Aubert,  Jacques  (called  le  vieux),  French  violin- 
ist, born  about  1683;  died  Belleville,  near  Paris,  May 
19,  1753.  He  studied  under  Senaille,  becoming  violin- 
ist in  the  Royal  Band  and  first  violinist  at  the  Opera. 
He  was  astonishingly  prolific  as  a  composer,  writing 
thirty-three  orchestral  works  and  many  compositions 
for  the  violin. 

Aubert,  Louis,  French  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  May  15,  1720;  died  about  1800;  eld- 
est son  of  Jacques  Aubert.  He  joined  the  Paris  Opera 
orchestra  at  the  age  of  eleven;  his  compositions  com- 
prise concertos  and  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Aubert,  Louis  Frangois  Marie,  French  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Parame,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Feb.  19,  1877. 
His  father  was  a  musician  of  real  culture  and  consider- 
able accomplishment,  and  his  son  made  astounding 
progress  under  such  proficient  training.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Paris  Conservatory  by  the  time  he 
was  ten  years  old,  and  here  his  excellent  fundamental 
training  soon  enabled  him  to  distinguish  himself  by  win- 
ning prizes  in  elementary  theory,  piano  playing,  har- 
mony, sight-reading,  and  transposing.  His  earliest 
works,  a  few  songs  and  smaller  piano  pieces,  written  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  revealed  the  influence  of  Franck, 
Chausson  and  Schumann,  the  great  masters  who  were 
his  ideals  at  the  time.  His  advisers  and  teachers  were 
so  disappointed  in  these  early  works  that  they  sug- 
gested his  adopting  the  career  of  a  concert  pianist  In 
accordance  with  this  advice,  Aubert  concertized  for 
some  time,  but  the  lure  of  composition  was  too  great 
and  he  soon  abandoned  the  recital  platform.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  his  personality  was  beginning  to 
assert  iself,  and  he  began  work  on  more  pretentious 
compositions.  About  this  time  he  was  disqualified  for 
the  award  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  married.  In  1902  he  at- 
tempted a  more  ambitious  work  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded, La  Legend  du  Sang,  a  curious  series  of  historical 
scenes  for  recitation,  chorus  and  orchestra,  one  scene 
of  which  has  been  published.  Four  other  works  of 
smaller  dimensions  were  more  successful  during  the 
next  two  years.  The  six  years  following  were  devoted 
to  the  composition  of  one  opera,  La  Forct  bleue,  the 
libretto  of  which,  by  Jacques  Cheneviere,  is  based  on 
familiar  fairy-tales  in  which  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents are  adroitly  blended  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
The  composer  did  not  succeed  in  having  the  work  staged 
in  his  own  country,  but  it  was  eventually  produced  and 
favorably  received  at  Boston,  Mass.  Aubert  did  not 
attain  genuine  significance  as  a  composer  until  he  turned 
to  the  expression  of  the  Spanish  idiom.  Critics  agree 
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that  his  talent  is  most  strikingly  revealed  in  works  like 
the  Habanera  for  orchestra  and  the  Moorish  Xight  for 
voice  and  orchestra.  Two  important  later  works  by 
Aubert  are  Sillages,  a  group  of  brilliant  and  picturesque 
piano  pieces,  and  Tu  cs  Pctrus  for  chorus  and  organ, 
written  in  1917.  when  the  composer,  unable  to  be  of 
service  in  the  war,  yet  anxious  to  be  useful,  voluntarily 
acted  as  csrganist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Hippolyte's 
Church.  In  all  his  later  works  Aubert  reveals  a  classic 
style  in  which  melodic  richness  and  harmonic  ingenuity 
abound.  They  are  of  remarkable  workmanship,  of  fine 
substance  and  penetrating  sentiment,  and  they  place 
their  composer  in  a  high  place. 

Aubert,  Pierre  Frangois  Olivier,  French  violon- 
cellist, born  Amiens,  about  1/63;  died  about  1830;  for 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  and  also  compiler  of  two  ex- 
cellent methods  for  the  -violoncello. 

Aubery  du  Boulley,  Prudent-Louis,  French  com- 
poser, born  Verneuil,  Eure,  Dec.  9,  1/96;  died  there, 
Feb.  1870;  a  pupil  of  Mehul  and  Cherubini,  and  a 
prolific  composer  of  chamber  music. 

Aubigney  von  Engelbronner,  Nina  d',  German 
composer,  born  Cassel,  1777 ;  died  Bombay,  India.  Both 
she  and  her  sister  wrote  Italian,  English  and  German 
songs;  she  also  wrote  a  wrork  on  singing,  Letters  to 
Natalie. 

Aubrey,  see  Jean- Aubrey. 

Aubry,  Joseph,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court,  1873.  He  was  originally  a  carpenter,  but  became 
interested  in  violin  making,  and  after  careful  study  of 
the  old  masters  made  some  splendid  instruments,  the 
majority  of  which  copied  Guarnerius  models.  An  oil 
reddish  brown  varnish  is  often  used  in  imitation  of  the 
old  masters;  his  violins  are  made  entirely  by  himself, 
and  signed  with  a  pen. 

Aubry,  Pierre,  French  musicologist,  born  Paris, 
Feb.  14,  1874;  died  Dieppe,  Aug.  31,  1910;  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  lecturer  on  musical  history  at 
the  ficole  des  Hautes  fitudes  Sociales,  Paris.  His  most 
important  work  was  done  in  the  field  of  mediaeval 
music ;  he  is  responsible  for  clarifying  many  mediaeval 
systems  of  melody  notation. 

Audace  (Fr.),  audacious,  bold;  con  audacia,  with 
boldness  or  audacity. 

Audinot,  Nestor  Dominique,  French  violin  maker, 
born  Mirecourt,  Dec.  12,  1842;  died  Paris,  1920;  pupil 
of  Sebastien  Vuillaume  at  Paris,  later  succeeding  him 
in  1875.  His  instruments  were  of  fine  workmanship, 
many  copying  the  Guarnerius  models. 

Audinot,  Victor,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court,  1870;  son  of  Charles  Audinot,  also  a  violin 
maker.  He  studied  with  Telesphore  Barbe  and  Char- 
din,  then  established  his  own  business  at  Paris,  where, 
with  the  help  of  his  five  sons,  Pierre,  Louis,  Andre, 
Marcel  and  Charles  the  second,  he  makes  fine  reproduc- 
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tions  of  old  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  creating  his  own 
model. 

Audiphone,  see  Communications. 

Audiscript,  see  Player-piano. 

Audley,  Madame  E.,  igth  century  French  writer  on 
music.  Her  works  include  a  documented  biography  of 
Beethoven  published  at  Paris  in  1867,  a  biography  of 
Schubert,  and  monographs  on  Bellini. 

Audran,  Edmond,  French  composer,  born  Lyons, 
Apr.  ii,  1842;  died  Tierceville,  Aug.  17,  1901 ;  son  of 
Marius  Audran.  He  composed  more  than  forty  operas 
and  operettas,  two  of  which,  Olivette,  and  The  Mascot, 
were  very  popular  in  the  United  States. 

Audran,  Marius  Pierre,  French  operatic  tenor  and 
song  composer,  born  Aix,  Provence,  Sept.  26,  1816; 
died  Marseilles,  Jan.  9,  1887;  first  tenor  at  the  Paris 
Opera-Comique,  and  later  director  of  the  Marseilles 
Conservatory.  His  son,  Edmond,  became  a  famous 
light  opera  composer. 

Audsley,  George  Ashdown,  Scottish  organ  archi- 
tect and  designer,  born  Elgin,  Sept  6,  1838;  died 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  June  21,  1925.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1892,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  the  foremost  consulting  expert  on  problems 
of  organ  building  and  specifications.  He.  designed  the 
organ  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  monumental  work,  The  Art  of  Organ- 
Building,  and  of  a  treatise  on  organ-stops,  also  The 
Temple  of  Tone,  which  was  published  after  his  death. 

Auer,  Leopold,  Hungarian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Veszprem,  June  7,  1845;  died  Loschwitz,  July  17, 
1930;  a  pupil  of  Ridley  Kohne  at  Budapest,  Jacob  Dout 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and  later  of  Joseph  Joa- 
chim. In  1863  he  became  concertmaster  of  the  Diis- 
seldorf  orchestra,  a  position  he  held  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  worked  in  the  same  capacity  at  Hamburg. 
Then  he  succeeded  Henri  Wieniawski  as  professor  of 
violin  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory,  St.  Petersburg. 
During  this  period  he  was  an  occasional  conductor  of 
the  symphony  concerts  given  by  the  Imperial  Musical 
Association,  and  soloist  at  the  courts  of  three  Czars; 
Alexander  II,  Alexander  III,  and  the  hapless  Nicho- 
las II,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1894.  One  of  his 
functions  as  court  violinist  was  the  regular  performance 
of  a  solo  in  the  ballet  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  as  it  was 
traditional  to  engage  a  famous  violinist  for  this  pur- 
pose, his  predecessors  being  Vieuxtemps  and  Wieniaw- 
ski. As  a  soloist,  he  gave  notable  interpretations  of  all 
the  classical  concertos;  while  at  St.  Petersburg  he 
founded  a  string  quartet  in  which  Charles  Davidoff 
was  'cellist.  Auer  came  to  New  York  in  1918,  and 
soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  great 
attainments.  Like  his  celebrated  master,  Joachim,  he 
played  a  great  deal  for  his  pupils  during  lessons,  still 
giving  their  individualities  free  play.  Among  his  dis- 
tinguished pupils  may  be  mentioned  Mischa  Elman, 
Jasha  Heifetz,  Efrem  Zimbalist  and  Toscha  Seidl.  His 
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published  works  include  several  charming  original  vio- 
lin compositions;  he  also  wrote  Violin  Playing  as  I 
Teach  It  and  My  Long  Life  in  Music. 

Auer,  Max,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Vocklabruck,  Upper  Austria,  May  6,  1880.  He 
has  written  several  books  on  the  life  and  works  of  An- 
ton Bruckner. 

Auerbach,  Eugeri,  German  composer,  born  Elber- 
feld,  Aug.  5,  1898.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
piano  pieces,  and  a  fine  setting  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirtieth  Psalm. 

Auerbach,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Breslau, 
Jan.  23,  1872;  a  well-known  accompanist,  and  com- 
poser of  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Auerbach,  Nannette,  nee  Falk,  German  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Danzig,  about  1838 ;  death  date  unknown. 
Her  striking  ability  led  to  her  appointment  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  where  she 
was  very  highly  regarded.  It  is  said  that  she  memo- 
rized all  the  Beethoven  sonatas,  also  the  whole  of 
Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 

Auffmann,  Josef  Anton  Xaver,  German  organist, 
musical  director  and  composer,  born  about  1720;  died 
1778.  His  compositions  include  three  organ  concertos 
with  orchestra  accompaniment. 

Aufgeregt  (Ger.),  excitedly,  with  agitation. 

Aufgeweckt  (Ger.),  with  animation,  lively. 

Aufhalten  (Ger.),  to  suspend  a  dissonance;  to  hold 
back  or  retard  the  time. 

Aufhebungszeichen  (Ger.),  the  natural  sign. 

Auflegestiminen  (Ger.),  the  separate  parts  of  an 
orchestral  composition  given  out  to  the  various  players. 

Auflosen  (Ger.),  to  resolve  a  dissonance. 

Auflosungszeichen  (Ger.),  the  natural  sign. 

Aufschlag  (Ger.),  up-beat. 

Aufschnaiter  (Auffschnaiter),  Benedikt  Anton, 
German  composer  and  choirmaster,  died  Passau,  1742 ; 
the  writer  of  many  sacred  works  for  voices  with  in- 
strumental accompaniment. 

Aufschwingend  (Ger.),  impetuously. 

Aufschwung  (Ger.),  soaring,  lofty  flight,  used  as 
the  title  of  a  piano  composition  by  Robert  Schumann. 

Aufstrich  (Ger.),  up-bow. 

Auftakt  (Ger.),  up-beat. 

Aug.,  abbreviation  for  "By  Augmentation." 

Augarten,  a  well-known  public  garden  in  Vienna, 
dedicated  first  as  a  public  park  by  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  Later  it  was  developed  artificially  and  was  called 
by  the  flattering  name,  Tuileries  garden  of  Vienna; 
finally  a  concert  hall  was  built  and  in  1782,  morning 
concerts  were  instituted  by  Martin,  an  eminent  impre- 
sario of  that  day.  The  project  is  mentioned  by  Mo- 
zart in  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  May  18,  1782,  eight 
days  before  the  first  series  of  concerts  was  inaugurated. 
For  this  occasion  the  most  brilliant  patronage  had 
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been  secured,  and  everything  done  to  insure  success. 
An   excellent   musical   program   was    announced  and 
thoroughly  publicized  by  Martin;  people  were  greatly 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  surroundings  and  by  the 
idea  of  concerts  so  far  removed  from  the  din  and  dust 
of  the  city.    The  first  concert  proved  very  successful, 
and  the  project  was  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  management  changed  hands  a  number  of  times; 
among  the  numerous  directors  was  Schuppanzigh,  the 
violinist  and  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven.     It  is  said 
that  Mozart  was  heard  at  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
certs; the  object  of  each  event  was  to  introduce  some 
new  work  of  great  importance.    Beethoven's  Kreutser 
Sonata  was  played  there  for  the  first  time  by  its  com- 
poser and  George  Bridgetower  a  mulatto  violin  virtuoso. 
The  two  first  movements  were  read  from  a  copy  in  the 
composer's  own  handwriting,  dashed  off  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  concert.     Beethoven's  first  five  sym- 
phonies,  some  of  his   overtures  and  the  first  three 
piano  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in  the  programs  at 
the  garden.    Unfortunately,  like  many  artistic  projects 
which  are  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  audience  they  seek  to  attract,  the 
Augarten  concerts  began  to  fall  off  in  popularity.    It 
was  found  to  be  impossible  to  retain  the  interest  of  a 
great  number  of  people  in  the  strictly  classical  pro- 
grams that  were  offered  there.    Moreover,  the  concerts 
took  place  at  seven-thirty  (  !)  every  Thursday  morning ; 
in  the  event  of  an  unusually  long  program  the  per- 
formance sometimes  began  at  seven  o'clock.     While 
new  compositions  of  such  men  as  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven could  be  produced  weekly,  and  while  the  play- 
ing of  such  artists  as  Mayseder,  Czerny,  and  Moscheles 
could  be  heard,  it  is  quite  understandable  that  an  au- 
dience could  be  obtained  at  such  an  hour  for  a  num- 
ber  of   years.     But    it   was   inevitable   that   such   a 
standard  of  excellence  could  not  be  permanently  main- 
tained, and  by  1830  the  concerts  of  the  Augarten  became 
merely  a  glorious  memory. 

Augener  &  Company  Ltd.,  well-known  London  firm 
of  music  publishers,  founded  by  George  Augener,  who 
died  Aug.  25,  1915.  The  business  was  started  in  1853 
and  its  founder  remained  active  in  it  for  fifty-seven 
years.  In  1873  the  firm  became  British  agents  for 
the  Peter's  Edition,  and  proprietor  of  all  Works  in  this 
edition  which  are  protected  by  British  copyright.  The 
printing  of  its  own  publications  began  in  1878,  with  its 
facilities  extended  from  time  to  time.  During  its  his- 
tory, many  medals  and  certificates  of  excellence  have 
been  secured  at  various  expositions  throughout  the 
world.  In  1896  the  trade  name  and  goodwill  of 
Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  was  acquired ;  expanding  business 
made  incorporation  advisable  in  1904,  and  seven  years 
later  a  modern  printing  plant  was  built.  In  later  years 
the  firm  became  especially  identified  with  educational 
music,  particularly  for  the  piano,  and  these  activities 
were  badly  curtailed  when  interest  waned  in  this  type 
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of  music.  The  Augener  Edition  embraces  a  large  col- 
lection of  reprints  of  the  classics  as  well  as  many  new 
copyrights,  including  the  works  of  John  Ireland. 

Augmentation,  systematic  lengthening  of  the  time 
values  in  a  melody,  frequently  employed  in  contra- 
puntal selections. 

Augmented  Interval,  an  interval  that  is  one  half 
tone  greater  than  perfect  or  major ;  see  interval. 

Augmenter  (Fr.),  to  increase  in  loudness;  the  same 
as  crescendo. 

Augsburg,  a  German  city  in  Bavaria,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Munich.  From  the  13*  to  the  igth  cen- 
turies it  was  famous  for  both  commerce  and  art.  The 
Fugger  family  were  patrons  of  music  who  flourished 
there  during  the  i6th  and  i/th  centuries.  The  musical 
centers  are  the  Cathedral,  the  School  and  Church  of 
St.  Anna;  it  also  has  a  fine  municipal  orchestra,  ora- 
torio society  and  conservatory  of  music. 

Auguez,  Numa,  French  baritone,  born  Saleux,  on 
the  Somme,  1847;  died  Paris,  Jan.  27,  1903.  He 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  gained  a  repu- 
tation not  only  at  the  Opera,  but  also  as  a  concert 
singer. 

Augusta,  Kaiserin,  German  composer,  born  Wei- 
mar, Sept.  30,  181 1 ;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1890.  Be- 
fore her  marriage  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I,  she  was  the 
Princess  of  Sachsen-Weimar,  a  pupil  of  Hummel  and 
composer  of  ballets,  overtures  and  military  marches. 

Augustana  College  Choir,  Rock  Island,  111.  This 
choir  is  composed  of  two  sections:  the  Jenny  Lind 
Chorus  of  thirty-two  female  voices,  and  the  Wenner- 
berg  Chorus  of  male  voices.  When  these  are  com- 
bined the  group  is  known  as  the  Augiistana  Choir.  The 
conductor  is  Henry  Veld;  and  in  1938  they  toured 
the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swedish- 
American  Tercentenary  Association,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Swed- 
ish settlement  in  America. 

Augustine  (Augustinus),  Aurelius  (better  known 
as  Saint  Augustine),  born  Tagaste,  Numidia,  Nov. 
13,  354  A.D.;  died  Hippo,  now  Bona,  Aug.  28,  430 
A.D.;  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Latin  Church 
whose  works  contain  valuable  information  on  Am- 
brosian  song. 

Aulagnier,  Antonin,  French  music  publisher  and 
composer,  born  Manosque,  Lower  Alps,  1800,  a  pupil 
of  Benoist  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  wrote  masses 
and  other  church  music,  square  dances  for  several  in- 
struments, vocal  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Aula  Guillen,  Luis,  Spanish  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Saragossa,  1876.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Madrid,  and  later  be- 
came professor  at  the  National  Music  School  there. 
His  compositions  include  a  double  quintet  for  strings, 
wind  instruments  and  piano,  a  symphonic  poem  and 
other  orchestral  works. 
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Aulas,  Francisque,  French  composer,  born  Lyon, 
1884;  died  June  30,  1915;  his  compositions  include 
piano,  violin  and  orchestral  works,  also  songs  based  on 
his  own  texts. 

Auld,  Gertrude,  contemporary  American  lyric  so- 
prano, born  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. ;  pupil  of  Marchesi  and 
W.  J.  Henderson.  She  made  her  operatic  debut  at 
Rome  as  Marguerite  in  Faust,  appeared  in  other  Ital- 
ian cities  and  made  her  New  York  debut  in  1915. 

Aulen,  Johannes,  I5th  century  German  composer 
of  masses  and  motets. 

Auletes  (Gr.),  flute  player. 

Auletta,  Domenico,  i8th  century  Italian  opera  com- 
poser. 

Auletta,  Pietro,  i8th  century  Italian  dramatic  com- 
poser and  musical  director. 

Auli,  Juan,  Spanish  monk  and  organist,  born 
Felanitx,  Mallorca,  1797;  died  there,  1867. 

Aulin,  Tor,  Swedish  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Stockholm,  Sept.  10,  1866;  died  there,  Mar.  I,  1914; 
a  pupil  of  Emile  Sauret  in  violin,  and  Philipp  Schar- 
wenka  in  composition.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Aulin  String  Quartet  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  Scandinavian  violinists.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  orchestral  suite,  three  concertos  and  many  fine 
short  compositions  for  the  violin. 

Aulin,  Valborg,  Swedish  woman  composer,  born 
Gafle,  Jan.  9,  1860;  died  Orebro,  Apr.  1928;  pupil  of 
Gade  and  Godard;  her  compositions  include  piano, 
vocal,  string  quartet  and  orchestral  works. 

Aulnaye,  Frangois  Henri  Stanislaus  de  T,  French 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Madrid,  July  7,  1739; 
died  Chaillot,  near  Paris,  1830;  writer  of  treatises  on 
the  origin  of  pantomime,  and  on  a  new  system  of  musi- 
cal notation. 

Aulos,  an  ancient  Greek  flute.  It  was  the  most  im- 
portant instrument  of  the  classical  Greeks,  and  was 
found  in  various  forms,  often  double  with  one  pipe 
longer  than  the  other.  Two  separate  instruments  of 
different  sizes  were  frequently  played  by  one  per- 
former, the  larger  or  bass  pipe  being  held  in  the  left 
hand. 

Aumann,  Alfred,  German  music  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Oels  i.  Schles,  May  26,  1879.  He  studied 
with  Riemen-Schneider,  and  has  composed  many  male 
choruses. 

Aumann,  Dietrich  Christian,  German  organist  and 
composer  active  in  Hamburg  about  1789.  He  wrote 
sacred  music,  choral  works  and  an  operetta. 

Aumont,  Henri  Raymond,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  July  31,  1818,  a  pupil  of  Baillot. 
He  wrote  several  compositions  for  his  instrument. 

Aura,  (i)  a  form  of  mouth-harmonica,  also  known 
as  nmnddoline;  (2)  a  Jew's  harp  with  six  to  ten 
tongues  united  in  two  blocks. 


AURELIANUS  REOMENSIS— AUSTIN,  ERNEST 


Aurelianus  Reomensis,  gth  century  monk  and  com- 
poser of  church  music ;  author  of  a  treatise  containing 
the  earliest  authentic  information  regarding  church 
modes. 

Aurenhammer,  Josefa,  Austrian  pianist,  born 
Vienna,  about  1/76;  died  there  in  1841;  a  pupil  of 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

Auriac,  Lionel  Alexandre  <f,  see  D'Auriac,  Lionel 
Alexandre. 

Auric,  Georges,  French  composer,  born  Lodeve, 
'Herault,  Feb.  15,  1899;  a  pupil  of  Vincent  d'lndy 
and  Albert  Roussel.  Many  of  his  earlier  works  show 
the  influence  of  Maurice  Ravel,  but  he  soon  began 
to  be  dominated  by  Erik  Satie.  Several  other  young 
French  composers  were  similarly  influenced  by  Satie 
until  they  instituted  a  school  of  composition  under  the 
inspirational  guidance  of  their  ideal.  The  six  members 
of  the  little  band  were  Auric,  Honegger,  Milhaud, 
Poulenc,  Tailleferre  and  Darey.  This  group  came  to 
be  known  in  French  musical  circles  as  the  "French 
Six."  They  were  all  clever  in  their  way,  but  were 
entirely  too  impatient,  scarcely  allowing  the  ink  to  dry 
on  a  composition  before  they  rushed  to  some  publisher 
with  it.  Thus  the  "French  Six"  was  doomed  to  early 
dissolution  and  total  failure  as  a  creative  experiment. 
The  first  difficulty  was  a  rift  between  Satie  and  Auric, 
who  began  to  compose  music  in  his  own  unique  style. 
It  was  then  that  he  produced  his  most  significant 
works,  Les  Matelots  and  Les  Facheux,  in  which  his 
expression  has  been  described  as  rounded,  organic  and 
balanced.  Although  the  frequent  harshness  of  his 
polyphony  is  an  attribute  that  he  shares  with  others* 
of  Satie's  disciples,  his  style  is  steadily  developing 
toward  an  individual  personal  quality  clearly  reflecting 
his  personal  musical  views  which  are  at  once  timely 
and  highly  intelligent.  Auric's  compositions  comprise 
six  dramatic  works,  several  orchestral  compositions, 
some  incidental  music  for  films  and  a  number  of  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Aurisicchio,  Antonio,  Italian  church  music  com- 
poser who  died  about  1779. 

Aurresku,  a  somewhat  complicated  Spanish  dance 
of  the  Basque  province,  the  Basque  word  aurresku 
meaning  "right  hand."  The  dance,  also  called  esku- 
dansa  or  baile  real,  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  among 
which  are  the  zortzico  and  fandango. 

Ausarbeitung  (Ger.),  the  development  section  of  a 
fugue  or  sonata. 

Aus  der  Ohe,  Adele,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Hanover,  Dec.  n,  1864;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  7, 
I937-  She  was  a  pupil  of  Franz  Kullak  and  Theodore 
Kullak,  made  her  debut  with  orchestra  at  the  age  of 
ten  and  two  years  later  went  to  study  under  Franz 
Liszt  with  whom  she  remained  for  seven  years.  Be- 
ginning in  1887,  she  toured  the  United  States  for  seven- 
teen consecutive  years  .as  recitalist  and  as  soloist  with 


the  principal  symphony  orchestras.  Her  compositions 
were  mainly  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ausdrucksvoll  (Ger.),  with  deep  expression. 

Ausfiihrung  (Ger.),  (i)  development  of  musical 
material  by  a  composer;  (2)  performance  of  a  musical 
composition. 

Ausgefuhrter  Choral  (Ger.),  a  choral  with  free 
counterpoint;  one  contrapuntally  developed.  t 

Aushalten  (Ger.),  to  sustain. 

"Aus  meinen  Leben,"  the  title  of  two  string  quartets 
composed  by  Friedrich  Smetana ;  the  composer  wrote  as 
follows  to  Joseph  Srb  regarding  the  first  quartet :  "I  had 
no  intention  of  writing  quartets  according  to  recipe  and 
the  customary  formulas — I  wanted  to  paint  the  course 
of  my  life  in  sound."  The  four  movements  of  the  first 
quartet  depict  Smetana's  early  love  of  music,  his  gay 
life  in  youth,  his  first  love  for  the  woman  who  later  be"- 
came  his  wife,  and  the  beginning  of  his  deafness.  Of 
the  second  quartet  Smetana  said:  "The  new  quartet 
takes  up  the  tale  where  the  first  leaves  off;- it  expresses 
the  whirlwind  of  music  in  the  head  of  one  who  has  lost 
his  hearing."  The  two  works  were  written  between 
1881  and  1883. 

Auspitz-Kolar,  Augusta,  Bohemian  pianist  and 
composer  of  pieces  for  piano,  born  Prague,  1843  J  died 
there,  Aug.  23,  1878. 

Ausseill,  Frangois,  igth  century  French  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Perpignan;  dates  of 
birth  and  death  unknown.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  remained  in  that  city  until  1900  as  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra.  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  a  ballet-pantomime, 
suites  for  orchestra,  chamber-music,  choral  works  and 
songs. 

Aussem,  Jean,  German  choral  conductor,  singing 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Cologne,  Dec.  16,  1901 ;  a 
student  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  masses,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Aussenac,  Mile.,  contemporary  Portuguese  pianist, 
who  made  her  London  debut  in  1907. 

Aussere  Stimmen  (Ger.),  the  outer  parts  or  voices, 
as  the  violin  and  'cello  in  a  quartet,  the  soprano  and 
bass  in  a  chorus. 

Ausserst  rasch  (Ger.),  very  quick. 

Austen,  Augusta  Amherst,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Aug.  2,  1827;  died  Glasgow, 
Aug.  5,  1877.  Her  compositions  were  chiefly  hymn 
tunes  and  songs. 

Austin;  Ernest,  English  composer,  born  London, 
Dec.  31,  1874;  brother  of  Frederick  Austin.  He  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age  when  he  turned  from  a  busi- 
ness career  to  one  of  music;  his  compositions  include 
orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  a  narrative  tone-poem 
for  organ  based  on  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  also  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 


AUSTIN,  FLORENCE— AUTOHARP 


Austin,  Florence  Muriel,  American  violin  virtuoso. 
born  Galesburg,  Mich.,  Mar.  IT,  1884;  a  pupil  of 
Schradieck  in  New  York,  and  of  Musin  at  Liege  Con- 
servator}* where  she  won  the  first  prize  ever  carried  off 
by  an  American.  She  made  her  debut  in  Xew  York, 
playing  the  Paganini  concerto  and  has  since  appeared 
in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  the  major  symphony  or- 
chestras in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Austin,  Frederick,  English  baritone  and  composer, 
born  London,  Mar.  30,  1872;  pupil  in  piano  and  com- 
position of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Hunt,  and  of  H.  Grimshaw  in 
organ  playing.  He  also  studied  singing  under  Charles 
Limn,  and  became  a  favorite  artist  at  English  music 
festivals,  especially  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  and 
Delius'  "Seadrift."  His  success  as  an  operatic  baritone 
began  with  his  appearance  as  Gunther  in  Wagner's 
"Ring"  as  presented  in  1908  by  Hans  Richter  in  Eng- 
lish, and  with  the  Beecham  Opera  Company  in  Richard 
Strauss'  "Eldrtra"  and  d'Albert's  "Tiefland"  in  1910. 
When  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  revived  in  1920,  his 
arrangement  of  the  score  for  small  orchestra  with 
harpsichord,  and  his  singing  of  the  role  of  Peachum 
resulted  in  an  outstanding  success.  In  1922,  he  accom- 
plished miracles  in  the  same  way  with  the  companion 
ballad  opera,  "Polly."  Austin's  compositions  include 
a  Spring  Rhapsody  and  a  symphonic  poem  and  a  sym- 
phony for  orchestra,  chamber  music  and  several  songs. 

Austin,  Grace  Leadenham,  contemporary  American 
composer,  of  Irish  and  Scottish  ancestry.  She  studied 
with  Oscar  Saenger,  Romano  Romani  and  William 
Reddick,  and  has  composed  many  songs,  including 
Constancy  and  At  Eventime. 

Austin,  John  Turnellj  English  organ-builder,  born 
Paddington,  Bedfordshire,  May  16,  1869.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1889,  and  after  being  employed 
for  ten  years  in  organ  factories  organized  the  Austin 
Organ  Co.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1899.  This  firm 
soon  came  to  the  forefront  among  American  organ 
manufacturers ;  it  acquired  many  new  patents  and  was 
awarded  gold  medals  at  the  Jamestown  and  Panama- 
Pacific  Expositions.  Many  of  the  finest  organs  in  the 
United  States,  notably  those  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  were 
designed  and  built  in  the  Austin  factory. 

Austin,  Stephane,  French  singer  and  teacher,  born 
Saint-Pais-sur-mer,  Manche,  1874;  a  student  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  has  specialized  in  song  re- 
citals. 

Austral,  Florence  (real  name  Florence  Wilson), 
Australian  dramatic  soprano,  born  Melbourne,  Apr. 
26,  1894.  After  coming  to  New  York  in  1918  to  study 
with  Sibella,  she  appeared  with  the  British  National 
Opera  Company  at  Covent  Garden  in  1922,  the  excep- 
tional beauty  of  her  voice  winning  her  instant  success. 
She  has  become  especially  noted  for  her  interpretation 
of  the  part  of  Brunnhilde  in  Wagner's  Ring,  and  has 
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added  striking  portrayals  of  Aida  and  Isolde  to  her 
repertoire. 

Austrian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

Ausweichung  (Ger.),  modulation,  transition. 

Autenrieth,  Helma,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Dec.  6,  1896;  her 
compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  pieces  for  two 
pianos — four  hands. 

Auteri-Manzocchi,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer, 
born  Palermo,  Dec.  25,  1845;  died  Parma,  Feb.  22, 
1924.  He  wrote  several  successful  operas,  and  many  of 
his  ballads  achieved  considerable  popularity  due  to  their 
originality  and  richly  melodic  character. 

Authentic,  the  term  applied  to  Ambrosian  scales 
beginning  and  ending  on  any  given  tone;  authentic 
cadence,  a  cadence  in  which  the  tonic  chord  is  preceded 
by  the  dominant;  authentic  melody,  a  melody  which 
covers  in  range  all  or  nearly  all  the  tones  of  the  octave 
scale  above  its  tonic  or  keynote. 

Authors,  Playwrights  and  Composers,  The  So- 
ciety of,  an  English  organization,  originally  founded 
as  "The  Society  of  Authors"  by  Walter  Besant  more 
than  fifty  years  ago ;  its  first  president  was  Sir  Alfred 
Tennyson,  who  was  succeeded  by  George  Meredith, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Sir  James  Barrie  and  Thomas  Mase- 
field,  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  who  occupies  this  post 
at  the  present  time.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  So- 
ciety is  to  protect  at  home  and  abroad  the  rights  and 
interests  of  authors  and  composers  of  every  kind  of 
literary,  dramatic  or  musical  work,  whether  published 
or  unpublished;  to  promote  bills  designed  to  improve 
laws  regarding  such  protection;  to  advise  its  members 
in  such  matters,  and  in  some  instances  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  legal  aid  in  establishing  their  rights, 

Autoarpa  Wagner  (It.),  an  improved  form  of  the 
autoharp  (Akkordzither*) ,  made  by  E.  Glasel  of  Mark- 
neukirchen  in  1896. 

Autograph  Music  (or  Musical  Autographs),  an 
autograph  is  an  original  music  manuscript  in  the 
author's  own  hand.  In  1927  A.  van  Hoboken  founded 
an  Archive  for  Photographic  Reproduction  of  Musical 
Masters'  Writings  at  the  Vienna  State  Library.  There 
are  several  fine  collections  of  musical  autographs  in  the 
United  States  including  the  Mapleson  Collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York;  the  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society  Collection  also  in  New 
York;  the  Joseph  W.  Drexel  Collection  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library;  and  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge  Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Autoharp  (Ger.  Akkordsither) ,  a  stringed  instru- 
ment resembling  the  zither,  but  without  a  fingerboard 
or  accompaniment-strings.  The  strings  not  used  mo- 
mentarily are  silenced  by  dampers  (called  "manuals" 
or  "pedals"),  of  which  there  are  from  four  to  eight. 
These  are  controlled  by  the  player's  left  hand  so  that 


AUTOMATIC— A VISON,  CHARLES 


when  the  strings  are  plucked  or  swept  across  by  the 
plectrum  in  the  right  hand,  a  chord  sounds  as  an 
arpeggio,  the  melody  being  accentuated  by  emphasis  on 
the  highest  or  any  other  desired  tone  in  the  chord. 

Automatic,  see  Player-piano. 

Autophon,  an  automatic  barrel  organ;  the  rolls  are 
made  of  heavy  cardboard  sheets,  perforated  to  corre- 
spond with  the  notes  used  in  the  tunes  and  their  ac- 
companying chords. 

Autrive,  Jacques  Frangois  d*,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Saint  Quentin,  Aisne,  1758;  died  Mons, 
1824.  He  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  composition,  writing  a  num- 
ber of  works  for  violin. 

Auvergne,  Antoine  d',  see  Daiwergne,  Antolne. 

Auverjat,  Jean  de  T,  I7th  century  French  choir- 
master and  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Auxcousteaux  (D'Auxcousteaux,  Hautcous- 
teaux),  Artus  (Arthur),  French  priest,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  in  Picardy,  toward  the  end  of 
the  i6th  century ;  died  in  1656.  He  composed  in  a  style 
somewhat  advanced  for  his  time,  his  works  including 
numerous  masses  and  chansons. 

Auxiliary  Note,  a  note  unessential  to  the  harmony 
or  melody,  added  a  second  above  or  below  a  given 
melody  note ;  it  is  sometimes  called  an  accessory  note. 

Avandonna  (Avondano),  Pietro  Antonio,  Italian 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  Naples,  early  in  the 
1 8th  century;  died  there  about  1786.  His  compositions 
include  twelve  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass,  and  several 
duets  for  violin  and  violoncello. 

Avec  (Fr.),  with. 

Avec  ame  (Fr.),  with  spirit  and  animation. 

Avec  le  chant  (Fr.),  with  the  melody. 

Ave-Lallemant,  Theodor,  German  writer  on  music, 
born  Magdeburg,  Feb.  2,  1805 ;  died  Hamburg,  Nov.  9, 
1890.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  a  friend  of  Johannes 
Brahms. 

Aveling,  Claude,  English  translator,  born  Erith, 
Kent,  Oct.  26,  1869.  He  studied  at  the  Westminster 
School,  and  has  translated  many  foreign  librettos  into 
English,  including  Gluck's  Armida  and  Alcestis,  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  and  Secret  of  Susanna, 
Wagner's  Parsifal,  and  Bach's  St.  Matthew's  Passion. 

Avella,  Giovanni  d*,  I7th  century  Italian  monk, 
.whose  Regole  di  musica  was  published  in  1657. 

Ave  Maria  (Lat.),  "Hail,  Mary!"  the  salutation  of 
the  Angel  Gabriel  at  the  annunciation,  after  which 
Elizabeth  speaks  to  Mary  (Luke  I,  42).  It  is  the  title 
to  many  compositions  based  on  this  text,  a  versified 
rendering  or  paraphrase — especially  the  Latin  formula 
for  the  Catholic  liturgy  which  became  a  regular  anti- 
phon  in  the  Breviary  in  the  i6th  century. 


Ave  maris  Stella  (Lat.),  a  hymn  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  the  literal  translation  is  "Hail,  star 
of  ocean." 

Avena,  Renato,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Ancona,  Oct.  19,  1870;  died  Milan,  Mar.  6,  1927! 

Avenarius,  Thomas,  I7th  century  German  composer 
and  organist ;  his  compositions  include  songs  and  dance 
suites. 

Avenel,  Paul,  French  composer,  born  1823;  died 
Paris,  May  1902.  The  majority  of  his  compositions 
were  satirical  and  patriotic  songs. 

Aventinus,  Johannes  (real  name  Turmair),  Ger- 
man writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Abensberg,  July 
4,  1477;  died  Jan.  9,  1534. 

Averill,  Perry,  American  baritone,  born  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  June  u,  1862.  His  operatic  debut  was  made  at 
Boston  in  1895.  Some  of  the  leading  operatic  roles 
were  included  in  his  repertory. 

Averkamp,  Anton,  Dutch  choir-conductor  and 
musicologist,  born  Willige  Langerak,  Feb.  18,  1861 : 
died  Bussum,  Holland,  June  i,  1934.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Amsterdam  Cappella  Choir,  an  organiza- 
tion which  won  world  renown ;  also  the  author  of  nu- 
merous articles  on  music  published  in  Dutch  news- 
papers. 

Avery,  John,  English  organ-builder  of  whom  little 
is  known  except  that  he  built  numerous  instruments 
between  1775  and  1808.  He  died  in  1808,  while  finish- 
ing the  organ  of  Carlisle  Cathedral. 

Avery,  Stanley  R.,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  1879;  pupil  of 
Heinroth,  Macfarlane,  MacDowell  and  Stubbs  in  New 
York,  and  of  Pfitzner  in  Berlin.  He  was  organist  in 
his  native  city  and  later  in  Minneapolis,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  musical  life,  directing  the  Civic 
Music  League  and  promoting  festivals  by  the  combined 
church-choirs.  His  works  include  a  congregational 
Te  Deum,'  an  Episcopal  Evening  Service  and  many 
anthems,  carols,  choruses,  songs,  organ  and  piano 
pieces. 

Aves,  Dreda,  contemporary  American  soprano,  born 
in  Norwalk,  O. ;  she  became  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  New  York,  in  1927. 

Avila,  Tomaso  Luis  Vittorio  d',  late  i6th  century 
Spanish  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Avilez,  Manoel  Leitao  de,  i6th  century  Portuguese 
composer  of  sacred  music. 

Avison,  Charles,  English  composer,  organist  and 
writer,  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1710;  died  there, 
May  9,  1770.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  also  in  London 
with  Gemianini,  becoming  an  excellent  organist  and  a 
literary  writer  of  distinction ;  his  reputation  is  based  on 
a  work,  An  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,  in  which 
Handel  is  disparaged,  but  Marcello  and  Gemianini 
highly  praised.  His  compositions  included  fifty  con- 
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certos  for  stringed  instruments,  and  sonatas  for  harpsi- 
chord and  two  violins. 

Avison  Edition,  a  collection  of  music  which  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  British 
Composers  successively  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel, 
Novello  and  Gary.  Some  of  the  compositions  have 
since  been  transferred  to  other  publishers. 

Avoglio,  Signora,  an  Italian  soprano  who  accom- 
panied Handel  on  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1/41,  where 
she  had  the  honor  of  dividing  the  soprano  music  of 
The  Messiah  with  Mrs.  Gibber  during  its  performances 
in  Dublin. 

Avolio,  J.,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  Paris;  his  works  include  violin  sonatas 
and  duets  for  two  violins. 

Avondano,  Pedro  Antonio,  Portuguese  priest  and 
composer  of  operas  and  oratorios,  born  Lisbon  ( ?)  ; 
died  there,  1782. 

Avos,  OHroIamo,  see  Abos,  Girolamo. 
Avossa,  Girolamo,  see  Abos,  Girolamo. 
Avramoff,   Arsseni   Michailovitsch,   contemporary 
Russian  writer  on  musical  subjects,  pupil  of  Taneiew 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory ;  his  works  include  a  book 
on  acoustics. 

Avshalamoff,  Aaron,  contemporary  Russian  com- 
poser, residing  in  Shanghai;  a  Chinese  ballet,  The 
Dream  of  Wei  Lien,  written  by  him,  was  produced  at 
the  Metropole  Theatre  at  Shanghai  on  Dec.  15,  1936. 
Axman,  Emil,  Polish  composer  and  critic,  born 
Rataje,  near  Kromeriz,  Moravia,  June  3,  1887 ;  now  in 
charge  of  the  musical  archives  of  the  National  Museum, 
Prague.  His  orchestral,  choral  and  chamber  music 
works  are  of  a  high  order,  and  he  has  contributed 
essays  on  the  development  of  music,  especially  opera, 
in  Poland. 

Axman,  Gladys,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.  She  made  her  debut  at  her 
native  city  in  1915,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York. 

Axtens,  Florence  E.,  contemporary  British  com- 
poser, born  London.  She  emigrated  to  Australia, 
where  she  made  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  natives, 
writing  two  sets  of  partsongs  on  themes  from  their 
folk  songs.  Among  her  other  works  are  a  violin 
sonata  and  some  songs. 

Ayala,  Daniel,  a  Mexican  composer  of  Mayan  (In- 
dian) extraction,  born  in  Yucatan  on  June  21,  1908. 
His  compositions  are  said  to  reflect  clearly  the  mixed 
character  of  his  ancestry. 

Ayers,  Frederic,  American  composer,  born  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1876;  pupil  of  Edgar  Still- 
man  Kelly  and  Arthur  Foote.  His  works  include  the 
orchestral  overture,  From  the  Plains,  a  violin  sonata,  a 
string  quartet  and  many  songs. 

Aylward,  Florence,  English  song  composer,  born 
Brede  Rectory,  Sussex,  1862;  student  at  the  Guildhall 
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School  of  Music.  The  first  song  was  composed  when 
she  was  only  twelve  years  old;  her  best  known  com- 
position is  perhaps  Beloved,  It  Is  Morn. 

Ayleward,  Theodore,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  1730;  died  London,  Feb.  27,  1801 ;  best 
known  for  his  glees,  catches,  and  other  songs. 

Aylwin,  Josephine  Crew,  contemporary  American 
composer,  among  whose  works  is  an  excellent  setting  of 
Browning's  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin. 

Ayne  van  Ghizeghem,  see  Hayne  van  Ghizeghem. 

Aynstey,  Howard,  English  conductor,  pianist,  com- 
poser and  concert  manager,  born  London,  Mar.  29, 
1864.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  in  1880,  and 
after  conducting  various  touring  musical  attractions, 
entered  the  concert  management  field,  organizing  bands 
and  various  other  musical  attractions. 

Ayre,  old  English  spelling  of  air  (q.v.). 

Ayres,  Cecile,  see  Horvath,  Cecile  de. 

Ayres,  Eugene  Edmond,  American  musical  his- 
torian, theorist,  music-editor  and  writer,  born  Russell- 
ville,  Ky.,  1859;  died  Philadelphia,  1920.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  The  Etude  for  several  years,  editor  of  the 
Baptist  hymnal,  Sursum  Corda,  and  author  of  hand- 
books on  musical  history  and  musical  theory. 

Ayres,  Frederick,  American  composer,  born  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  1876;  died  1926.  He  was  educated  at 
Cornell  University  and  studied  music  under  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley  and  Arthur  Foote.  He  went  to  live 
in  Colorado  Springs  where  he  became  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  West.  Without  using  actual  Indian  tunes, 
he  managed  to  express  in  his  works  something  of  the 
breadth  and  vastness  of  the  plains.  His  compositions 
include  the  song  cycle,  The  Seeonee  Wolves,  the  over- 
ture From  the  Plains,  and  several  chamber  music  works. 

Ayrton,  Edmund,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Ripon,  1734;  died  London,  1808.  He  held  several 
positions  as  organist  and  choirmaster,  and  was  the 
author  of  an  anthem  that  was  given  at  the  thanks- 
giving service  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
on  July  28,  1784,  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Ayrton,  William,  English  conductor,  born  London, 
Feb.  24,  1777;  died  there,  Mar.  8,  1858,  After  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  liberal  and  musical  education,  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society.  He  was  a  conductor  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  London,  where  he  introduced  several 
of  Mozart's  operas,  notably  Cosi  fan  tutti,  Magic  Flute, 
and  Don  Giovanni,  to  English  audiences. 

Aysslinger,  Ruland,  German  choral-director  and- 
composer,  born  Aalen,  Wurttemburg,  Mar.  13,  1850. 
He  has  been  a  choral-conductor  in  Offenbach,  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  and  has  composed  numerous  choruses. 

Ayton,  Fanny,  English  opera  singer,  born  Maccles- 
field,  1806;  she  appeared  with  such  success  in  Italy  that 
she  was  engaged  for  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  and 
later  sang  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
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Azais,  Pierre  Hyazinthe,  French  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Ladern,  Languedoc,  1/43;  died  Tou- 
louse, 1/96.  His  works  include  sonatas  and  solo  pieces 
for  the  'cello. 

Azevedo,  Alexis  Jacob,  French  writer  and  critic, 
born  Bordeaux,  Mar.  18,  1813;  died  Paris,  Dec.  21, 
1875.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  mono- 
graphs on  Rossini,  Felicien  David  and  other  musical 
subjects. 

Azevedo,  F.  <T,  contemporary  French  composer, 
mentioned  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber 
Music;  his  works  include  a  quintet  and  a  'cello  sonata 
published  at  Brussels  in  1905. 

Azione  sacra  (It.),  a  sacred  drama,  passion  or 
oratorio. 

Azkue,  Resurreccion  Maria  de,  Spanish  composer 
and  musicologist,  born  Aug.  5,  1864;  author  of  several 
books  on  Basque  music,  and  composer  of  some  light 
dramatic  works. 

Azora,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  David 
Stevens,  music  by  Henry  K.  Hadley,  first  produced  at 
Chicago  Auditorium,  Jan.  7,  1918.  The  story  is :  Prince 
Xalca  of  Tlascala  loves  and  is  loved  by  Azora,  the 
daughter  of  Montezuma.  While  Montezuma  is  attend- 
ing a  sacrificial  ceremony,  an  army  of  Tarascans  ap- 
proach and  the  victims  are  rushed  to  the  altar.  Xalca  is 
then  sent  to  defeat  the  foe,  and  told  that  if  he  returns 
victorious,  any  wish  of  his  shall  be  granted.  While 


Azora  is  in  the  temple  praying  for  her  lover,  Canek, 
the  High  Priest,  tells  her  that  he  is  dead,  whereupon 
Ramatzin,  the  Aztec  General,  asks  her  to  marry  him. 
She  refuses;  Xalca,  triumphant  in  battle,  now  enters 
and  asks  for  Azora's  hand  as  his  reward.  Montezuma, 
furious,  tells  the  lovers  that  their  "red  jewels"  (a 
poetic  term  for  the  human  heart)  will  be  torn  from 
their  breasts  on  the  following  day,  but  agrees  to  save 
Azora  if  she  will  marry  Ramatzin.  She  chooses  death, 
and  they  are  led  forth  to  execution.  Canek's  knife  is 
uplifted  when  his  arm  becomes  tense  as  Cortez  arrives, 
followed  by  soldiers,  and  priests  bearing  a  cross.  As 
the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  cross,  Canek  faints  and 
drops  the  knife.  Although  Montezuma  and  his  people 
call  upon  the  god  for  help,  Christianity  triumphs; 
Azora  and  Xalca  are  united  as  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Deo"  is  sung. 

Azuma  Koto,  a  variety  of  the  Japanese  koto,  an  in- 
strument having  three  sympathetic  wire  strings,  bound 
along  its  length  in  wicker  to  preserve  the  idea  of 
hunting  bows  tied  together. 

Azzajolo  (Azzaiolo,  Azzahuolo),  Filippo,  i6th 
century  Italian  composer,  died  1609.  He  was  a  native 
of  Bologna,  publishing  madrigals  and  bergamascas  be- 
tween 1567  and  1569. 

Azzopardi,  Francesco,  late  i8th  century  Italian 
theorist  and  choral  director  in  Malta,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  music  from  which  Cherubini  quotes  in  his 
work  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugue, 
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Bthe  leading  tone  or  seventh  degree  of  the  natural 
,  scale  of  C.  In  German  B  denotes  Bb  while  the 
letter  H  is  given  to  B.  Si  is  the  name  given  it  in 
French  and  Italian.  As  an  abbreviation,  B.  usually 
stands  for  the  Double  Bass  in  orchestral  scores,  and  for 
the  bass  voice  in  vocal  scores. 

Baader,  J.  A.,  and  Company,  German  string  instru- 
ment factory,  founded  in  1790  at  Mittenwald.  The 
mayor  of  the  town,  Adolphe  Baader,  is  the  director. 

Baake,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  born  Heude- 
ber,  Halberstadt,  Apr.  15,  1800;  died  Halberstadt, 
Nov.  10,  1881.  He  studied  with  J.  N.  Hummels;  his 
compositions  include  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  piano, 
male  choruses  and  songs. 

Baar,  Otto,  German  dramatic  composer,  born  Dec. 
31,  1880. 

Baarpyp,  the  Dutch  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Barpfeife.  An  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Bavon,  Haarlem. 


Baars,  Fredrich  Diedrich,  German  pianist,  organist 
composer,  lecturer,  music  critic  and  teacher,  born  Ham- 
burg, July  29,  1859.  He  studied  at  the  Hamburg,  Leip- 
zig and  Cincinnati  Conservatories,  becoming  a  music 
teacher  and  lecturer  at  various  American  colleges,  as 
well  as  having  his  own  school  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  His 
compositions  are  principally  instructive  piano  pieces. 

Baban,  Gracian,  17th  century  Spanish  composer, 
choirmaster  in  the  cathedral  at  Valencia  from  1657  to 
about  1675.  He  developed  the  baroque  style  of  poly- 
phonic church  music. 

Babbi,  Christoph,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Cesena,  1748;  died  Dresden,  1814;  his  works  in- 
clude symphonies,  violin  concertos,  and  duets  for  two 
flutes. 

Babbini,  Matteo,  Italian  tenor,  born  Bologna,  Feb. 
19,  1754;  died  there,  Sept.  22,  1816.  After  a  brilliant 
debut  in  1780,  he  appeared  in  London,  Berlin,  Petro- 
grad  and  Vienna,  finally  settling  in  Paris,  where  he  be- 
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came  a  court  favorite  and  acquired  great  wealth. 
Babcock,  Alpheus,  American  piano-manufacturer, 
who  worked  at  Boston  in  1810.  and  at  Philadelphia  in 
1829.  He  was  the  first  to  use  a  solid  metal  plate  to 
carry  the  strings,  a  principle  of  construction  which 
has  been  universally  adopted. 

Babell,  William,  English  harpsichord-player,  vio- 
linist and  organist,  born  London,  about  1690,  died 
Canonbury,  Sept.  23,  1723.  He  studied  with  Pepusch, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  proficiency  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. 

Babillage  (Fr.),  babbling,  chatter,  frequently  used 
as  the  title  of  a  musical  composition. 

Babilliev,  Antoinette  Christine  Marie,  see  Brenct, 
Michel. 

Babin,  Victor,  see  Vronsky  and  Babin. 
Babnigg,    Emma    Mampe,    see    Mampe-Babnigg, 
Emma. 

Baboracka,  Baborak,  a  Bohemian  national  dance. 
Bacarisse  Chinoria,  Salvador,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Madrid,  Sept.  12,  1898;  pupil  of  Conrado  del 
Campo  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Madrid.  He  be- 
came music  director  of  a  radio  station  in  Madrid.  His 
compositions,  which  have  been  awarded  several  prizes, 
include  the  ballet  Conida  de  Fcria,  a  Sinfonietta  for 
eighteen  wind  instruments  and  harp,  the  symphonic 
poem  La  Nave  de  Ulises;  also  some  piano  composi- 
tions. 

Baccari,  Luisa,  Italian  pianist,  born  Venice,  Jan. 
14,  1894;  student  at  the  Milan  and  Vienna  Conserv- 
atories. Her  artistic  abilities  were  greatly  admired  by 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  poet. 

Baccelli,  Domenico,  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
of  comic  operas,  one  of  which  was  produced  success- 
fully at  Paris  in  17/0. 

Baccelli,  Matteo,  Italian  music-teacher  and  com- 
poser of  sacred  music;  born  Lucca  about  1680;  died 
there  in  1756. 

Bacchini,  Cesare,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at 
Florence  in  1846. 

Bacchius,  a  metrical  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first 
being  short  or  unaccented,  and  the  last  two  long  or 
accented,  with  the  ictus  on  the  first  long  syllable. 

Bacchius  the  Elder  (Senex),  4th  century  Greek 
theorist,  whose  masterful  catechism  in  dialogue  form, 
Isagoge  musicae  artis,  was  reprinted  by  Mersenne 
(1623),  and  subsequently  translated  into  Latin  (von 
Jan,  1891;  Coussemaker,  1895)  and  into  French  by 
Ruelle  (1896). 

Bacciocolo,  a  stringed  instrument  of  Tuscany,  be- 
longing to  the  guitar  family. 

Baccusi  (Baccusio,  Bacchusi),  Ippolito,  Italian 
composer,  born  Mantua,  about  1545;  died  Verona,  1609. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  composers  to  chronicle  in  his 
published  works  the  introduction  of  instruments  playing 
in  unison  with  voices. 
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Bacfart  (Bacfare,  Bacfarre,  Bakfort,  Bekwark), 
Valentin  (real  name  Graew  or  Greff),  Hungarian 
lutenist,  born  Kronstadt,  1507;  died  Padua,  Aug.  13, 

15/6. 

Bach,  Albert  Bernhard  (real  family  name  Bak), 
Hungarian  bass-baritone,  born  Gyula,  Mar.  24,  1844; 
died  Edinburgh,  Nov.  19,  1912;  a  pupil  of  Marchesi, 
Lamberti,  Ronconi  and  Varesi.  He  was  an  opera,  ora- 
torio and  concert  singer,  and  wrote  a  number  of  impor- 
tant works  on  the  vocal  art. 

Bach,  Anna  Magdalena,  see  Wnlken,  Anna  Magda- 
lena. 

Bach,  August  Wilhelm,  German  organ  virtuoso  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  4,  1796;  died  there,  Apr.  15, 
1869.  He  was  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Institute  for 
Church  Music  where  he  later  became  director;  Felix 
Mendelssohn  was  one  of  his  organ  pupils. 

Bach,  Carl  Philipp  Emamiel,   German  composer, 
born  Weimar,  Mar.  8,  1714;  known  as  the  "Hamburg" 
or  "Berlin"  Bach,  died  Hamburg,  Dec.  15,  1788.     He 
was  the  second  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685- 
1750) ;  his  second  and  third  names  were  those  of  his 
godparents,  Adam  Weltzig,  state  musician  at  Weissen- 
fels,  and  Georg  Telemann,  one  of  the  world's  most 
prolific  composers.     Carl  was  educated  at  St.  Thomas 
School  in  Leipzig.     Later  he  attended  the  university 
of  Frankfort;  he  was  remarkably  precocious,  although 
his  activities  were  largely  confined  to  keyboard  instru- 
ments on  account  of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his 
being  left-handed.     During  his  student  days  he  did  a 
considerable  amount  of  composition;  in  1737  he  per- 
formed some  of  his  works  before  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I 
of  Prussia,  the  father  of  his  future  patron.    The  crown 
prince  Frederick  succeeded  his  father  in  1740,  and  Bach 
received  an  appointment  as  cembalist  in  the  King's 
musical  organization.    The  King  was  an  excellent  flutist, 
and  it  is  said  that  Bach  was  his  accompanist  in  a  flute 
solo  at  Charlottenburg  soon  after  the  King's,  accession  to 
the  throne.    Among  the  requirements  of  Bach's  contract 
was  attendance  at  the  royal  concerts,  which  were  held 
every  evening  in  the  week  except  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
The  King  himself  distributed  the  music  for  the  players, 
numbering  about  forty,  and  before  the  concert  he  was 
wont  to  rehearse  his  own  part.    His  repertory  included 
over  300  concertos,  which  he  had  played  in  rotation  for 
more  than  forty  years.    His  favorite  composers  were  the 
two  Grauns  and  Johann  Joachim  Quantz;  EmanueJ 
Bach's  music  made  no  appeal  to  him.    Bach  found  the 
position  distasteful,  and  in  1750  he  applied  unsuccess- 
fully for  a  cantorship  which  had  fallen  vacant  in  Leipzig. 
Various  circumstances  prevented  his  finding  a  position 
elsewhere.     In  1753  ne  published  the  first  part  of  a 
treatise  on  keyboard  technique,  derived  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid   down  by  his   father,   to   which   dementi, 
Cramer,  Hummel  and  Mozart  confessed  the  utmost  obli- 
gations.   In  this  respect  he  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  modern  piano  playing.    Haydn  also  devoted  a  great 
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deal  of  attention  to  the  mastering  of  his  methods.  On 
June  25,  1/67,  the  death  of  Bach's  god- father,  Georg 
Telemann,  became  the  means  for  his  release  from  his 
duties  at  Potsdam.  Frederick  appreciated  his  genius, 
and  the  King's  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  pre- 
eminence Bach  had  attained,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
excuse  of  ill-health  that  he  was  permitted  to  resign. 
In  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  services,  the  Princess 
Amalia  gave  Bach  the  honorary  title  of  Kapellmeister 
on  his  departure.  His  duties  at  Hamburg  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1/67.  He  became  the  most  important  mu- 
sician there,  acting  as  cantor  of  the  Johanneum,  and 
directing  the  music  in  the  five  of  the  principal  churches. 
The  opera  no  longer  flourished  at  Hamburg,  and  Bach 
devoted  himself  to  the  giving  of  concerts,  playing  the 
clavier  arid  introducing  his  own  works.  He  remained 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  Bach  was  rather  short  in  stature,  dark  com- 
plected, with  black  hair  and  eyes.  His  countenance 
was  animated  and  he  was  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  dis- 
position. After  his  death  he  was  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized by  contemporary  writers.  In  1795,  Haydn,  who 
had  not  heard  of  his  death  five  years  previously,  visited 
Hamburg  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him,  but  found  his 
daughter  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family.  As  a  com- 
poser, Bach  stands  out  prominently  as  a  musician  of 
the  transition  period  between  his  illustrious  father  and 
the  full  maturity  of  Haydn's  genius.  He  professed 
high  respect  for  his  father's  work,  and  his  melody  and 
expression  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  art. 
Bach  often  spoke  contemptuously  of  what  he  called 
"learned"  music,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lack 
of  good  contrapuntists  in  Italy  was  of  no  consequence. 
Thus  he  looked  forward  to  a  new  age.  His  work  was 
noted  for  its  homophonic  treatment  and  formality  of 
design  combined  with  delicacy  of  workmanship. 
Although  an  extremely  prolific  composer,  he  wrote  the 
best  music  of  his  day  for  the  keyboard  instrument 
then  in  common  use.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in 
print  and  in  manuscript  scattered  among  various 
libraries;  many  have  been  often  reprinted  in  various 
collections.  The  list  numbers  nearly  700;  it  includes 
210  solo  pieces  for  clavier;  52  clavier  concertos  with 
orchestra;  quartets,  trios,  duets,  sonatas,  sonatinas, 
minuets,  solfeggi,  fugues  and  marches.  For  the  or- 
chestra he  wrote  eighteen  symphonies  and  thirty-four 
miscellaneous  pieces.  His  chamber  music  includes 
pieces  for  wind  instruments,  trios  for  flute,  violin  and 
bass,  concertos  for  flute,  for  oboe  and  for  'cello,  and 
duets  for  flute  and  violin,  for  two  violins,  and  for  two 
clarinets. 

Bach,  Christoph,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Wechmar,  Apr.  19,  1613;  died  Arnstadt,  Sept.  14, 
1661;  second  son  of  Hans  Bach  "Der  Spielmann" 
(1580-1626),  and  grandfather  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  He  was  town  musician  at  Eisenach  and  gained 
a  reputation  as  an  organist. 


Bach,  David  Josef,  Austrian  critic  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  13,  1874;  critic 
for  various  German  and  Austrian  papers.  Bach  in- 
stituted various  movements  to  provide  classical  music 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  organized  the  Vienna  Fes- 
tival in  1918. 

Bach,  Eduard,  German  pianist,  born  Munich,  Oct. 
T3«  l873;  appointed  professor  of  piano  at  the  Munich 
Academy  of  Music  in  1905. 

Bach,  Fritz,  French  organist,  theorist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  June  3,  1881 ;  a  student  of  organ 
under  Guilmant  and  Vierne,  and  a  pupil  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  in  composition.  His  works  include  a  symphony 
and  some  chamber  music. 

Bach,  Georg  Christoph,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Eisenach,  Sept.  6,  1641 ;  died  Schweinfurt, 
Apr.  2,  1697;  eldest  son  of  Christoph  Bach  (1613- 
1661).  He  is  known  to  have  composed  a  cantata, 
about  1689,  but  the  mss.  has  never  been  found. 

Bach,  Hans,  member  of  the  City  Council  at  Wech- 
mar, probably  born  about  1561,  father  of  Christoph 
Bach,  who  in  turn  was  the  grandfather  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach, 

Bach,  Hans  (Der  Spielmann),  German  violinist, 
born  about  1580;  died  Dec.  26,  1626;  the  younger  son 
of  Veit  Bach,  born  about  1550,  died  on  Mar.  8,  1619. 
Hans  Bach  was  known  as  "Der  Spielmann"  or  "the 
player."  He  eked  out  his  living  by  carpet-weaving, 
and  appeared  at  all  the  principal  festivals  as  a  travelling 
violinist;  his  playing  became  exceedingly  popular 
throughout  Thuringia. 

Bach,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Wechmar,  Sept.  16,  1615;  died  Arnstadt,  July  10, 
1692;  the  third  son  of  Hans  Bach  "Der  Spielmann" 
(1580-1626).  He  was  organist  at  one  church  in 
Arnstadt  for  over  fifty  years. 

Bach,  Heinrich  Freiherr  von,  see  Molbe,  H. 

Bach,  Johann,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Wechmar,  Nov.  26,  1604;  died  May  13,  1673 1 tne  eldest 
son  of  Hans  Bach  "Der  Spielmann"  (1580-1626).  He 
left  many  compositions  in  manuscript. 

Bach,  Johann  Aegidius,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Feb.  9,  1645;  died  1717;  son  of  Johann 
Bach  (1604-1673).  He  wrote  a  number  of  sacred 
works,  among  them  a  motet  for  double-choir. 

Bach,  Johann  Ambrosius,  German  organist,  born 
Erfurt,  Feb.  22,  1645 ;  died  Eisenach,  Jan.  1695 ;  son  of 
Christoph  Bach  (1613-1661),  twin  brother  of  Johann 
Christoph  Bach  (1645-1693),  and  father  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  He  studied  the  violin  and  viola  with 
his  father,  and  passed  the  knowledge  thus  gained  on 
to  his  distinguished  son.  His  musical  talents  were  con- 
siderable. 

Bach,  Johann  Bernhard^  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Erfurt,  Nov.  23,  1676;  died  Eisenach,  June 
n,  1749;  a  son  of  Johann  Aegidius  Bach  (1645-1717) 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Erfurt  line  of  Bachs 
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descended  from  Johannes  Bach.     He  wrote  excellent 
harpsichord,  organ  and  orchestral  works. 

Bach,  Johann  Bernhard,  German  organist,  born 
Ohrdruf,  1700;  died  there,  1744;  a  nephew  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750)  with  whom  he  studied  for 
a  time.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Johann  Christoph 
Bach,  as  organist  at  Ohrdruf. 

Bach,  Johann  Christian,  German  musician,  born 
Erfurt,  Aug.  25,  1640;  died  1682;  the  eldest  son  of 
Johann  Bach  (1604-1673),  under  whom  he  played 
as  one  of  the  town  musicians  at  Erfurt.  Later  he  went 
to  Eisenach,  being  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in 
Johann  Sebastian's  birthplace;  in  1671  he  returned  to 
Erfurt  to  succeed  his  father  as  town  music  director. 

Bach,  Johann  Christian,  German  composer,  known 
as  the  "English"  or  "London"  Bach,  born  Leipzig, 
Sept.  5,  1735  ;  died  London,  Jan.  i,  1782.    He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750), 
and  his  second  name  was  derived  from  that  of  his  god- 
mother, Christiana  Sibylla  Bosen,  daughter  of  a  Leip- 
zig merchant.    Due  to  his  father's  death  in  1750,  he  was 
denied  the  university  training  which  his  elder  brothers 
received.    He  was  taken  to  Berlin  by  his  half-brother, 
Friedemann,  and  remained  there  four  years  under  the 
tutelage  of  Emanuel  Bach.     He  rejected  an  offer  of 
a  position  as  organist,  and  in  1754  betook  himself  to 
Italy.    It  appears  that  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
to   Count   Cavaliere   Agostino   Litta  in  Milan,  under 
whose  patronage  he  was  provided  with  the  means  to 
study  under  Padre  Giambattista  Martini.     He  turned 
to   the   Roman    Catholic    faith   and   devoted   himself 
chiefly  to  a  study  of  ecclesiastical  music.    A  Mass  com- 
.  posed  under  Padre  Martini's  supervision  was  enthu- 
siastically received  on  the  occasion  of  a  private  per- 
formance, and  it  was  later  publicly  produced  at  the 
Church  of  San  Fedele.    Between  1758  and  1760  Bach 
wrote  the  following  church  music:  a  magnificat  for 
double  chorus,  a  Te  Deum  for  double  chorus,  and  a 
second  setting  of  the  first  named  canticle.    About  this 
time  Padre  Martini  directed  him  in  study  of  Pales- 
trina's  works,  and  under  this  influence  he  produced 
a  Requiem  and  a  Lord's  Prayer.     Count  Litta's  desire 
to  retain  his  "most*  beloved  little  John/'  as  he  called 
Bach,  in  Italy,  was  gratified  by  the  latter's  appointment 
in  1860  to  the  post  of  organist  at  the  Milan  Cathedral, 
a  position  of  great  honor  and  distinction,  but  Bach's 
genius   was   already   being   attracted   toward   another 
form  of  art.    Coincidentally  with  his  appointment  as  or- 
ganist he  was  employed  at  Reggio  and  Parma  to  engage 
singers  for  the  opera  at  Turin,  and  a  year  later  he  pro- 
duced his  Artaxerxes,  a  three-act  opera,  of  which  there 
is  an  autographed  copy  in  the  British  Museum.    Dur- 
ing that  same  year  another  opera  was  produced  in 
Naples,   the   librettos   both   being  the   work   of   the 
famous  Metastasio.    These  activities  earned  for  Bach 
the  suspicion  of  frivolous  character  of  which  he  was 
accused  by  his  employers  at  the  Milan  Cathedral,  due 
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to  the  general  attitude  toward  the  theatre  in  that  day. 
He  avoided  being  asked  to  resign,  by  accepting  an 
engagement  in  London.     He  arrived  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1762.     In  general  he  was  disappointed  with 
the  singers  of  mediocre  talent  placed  at  his  disposal, 
but  he  discovered  a  Neapolitan,  Anna  Lucia  de  Amicis, 
singing  in  operettas,  an  artist  whose  gifts  afterwards 
delighted  Mozart.     Orione,  ossia  Diana  vindicata  was 
Bach's  first  opera  in  England,  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  Feb.  19,  1763.     The  first  two  performances 
were  attended  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  work 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  a  large 
audience.    The  occasion  is  also  notable  as  marking  the 
introduction  of  clarinets  into  the  English  orchestra. 
The  opera  ran  for  nearly  three  months,  when  Bach 
presented  his  Zanaida  to  take  its  place.    This  filled  the 
theatre  until  the  close  of  the  season.    About  this  time 
Bach   received  an   honorary   appointment   as   music- 
master  to  the  queen.     In  1764,  the  youthful  Mozart 
was  much  gratified  by  Bach's  kindness  and  interest. 
The  two  performed  a  sonata  together,  each  playing  a 
bar  in  turn,  and  then  a  fugue,  which  Bach  began  and 
Mozart  completed.     In  1765,  after  a  production  of 
Arne's,  which  was  a  failure,  Bach  opened  the  season 
with  a  pasticcio,  Berenice,  which  included  the  popular 
song    Confusa    smarrita.      This    was    followed    by 
Adriano  in  Siria,  which  was  coldly  received.    A  more 
successful  opera  was  Carattaco  in  1767.     Two  years 
later  he  produced  Nicola  Piccini's  Olimpiade  with  addi- 
tions of  his  own,  doing  the  same  service  for  Gluck's 
Orfeo  in  1770.     The  most  interesting  production  of 
that  season  was  a  one-act  pasticcio  called  Manalcas, 
consisting  of  five  numbers  by  Bach,  and  a  concluding 
chorus  of  shepherds  by  Handel.    In  1772  Bach  visited 
Mannheim,  where  he  supervised  the  world-premiere  of 
Temistocle.     Another  journey  to  the  same  place  was 
undertaken  in  1774  for  the  production  of  Lucia  Silla, 
on  a  libretto  by  Giovanni  da  Camera.     Bach  received 
an  invitation  to  write  an  opera  for   Paris  in   1778. 
Mozart  met  him  there  in  August,  and  a  little  over  a 
year  later  Bach's  opera  Amadis  des  Ganles  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
This  work  was  not  successful,  and  Bach  died  in  Lon- 
don about  two  years  later.     As  a  clavier  performer 
Bach  lacked  the  equipment  for  outstanding  interpreta- 
tion of  the  more  pretentious  compositions  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  his  style  was  much  admired.     His 
clavier  compositions  were  therefore  graceful  and  of 
moderate  difficulty;  they  included  thirty-three  clavier 
concertos,  of  which  many  original  editions  are  in  the 
British  Museum.     He  also  wrote  a  great  quantity  of 
sonatas  and  smaller  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been 
issued    by    several    European    publishers.    Numerous 
symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  in  English  museums.    In  addition  to  his  instru- 
mental works   and  fifteen  operas,   Johann   Christian 
Bach  composed  a  great  deal  of  church  music  before 
he  turned  his  attention  definitely  to  the  stage;  there 
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are  four  cantatas,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Aurora. 
and  a  Salve  Regina  for  soprano  solo  and  orchestra. 
Bach's  early  training  under  his  brother,  Emanuel,  bore 
fruit  in  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  elements  of  clavier 
technique,  written  for  the  Naples  Conservator}'. 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Arnstadt,  Dec.  8,  1642;  died  Eisenach, 
Mar.  31,  1/03;  the  eldest  son  of  Heinrich  Bach  (1615- 
1692).  As  a  composer  he  was  noted  for  his  bold 
harmonies  which  more  than  once  amazed  Carl  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach.  His  compositions  were  largely  vocal; 
among  them  was  an  elaborate  setting  of  Es  erhub  sich 
cin  Streit  for  two  five-part  choirs,  strings,  bassoon, 
trumpets,  tympani  and  organ. 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph,  German  musician,  born 
Erfurt,  Feb.  22,  1645;  died  Arnstadt,  Aug.  25,  1693; 
son  of  Christoph  Bach  (1613-1661),  and  twin  brother 
of  Johann  Ambrosius  Bach  (1645-1695).  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  twins  were  so  much  alike  that  they 
could  only  be  distinguished  by  their  clothes;  even  their 
wives  required  some  external  mark  to  tell  one  from  the 
other.  In  1671,  Johann  Christoph  succeeded  his  father 
as  court  musician  to  Count  Ludwig  Giinther  of 
Schwarzburg-Arnstadt,  a  post  he  held,  with  one  brief 
interruption,  until  his  death. 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph,  German  organist,  born 
Erfurt,  June  16,  1671;  died  Ohrdruf,  Feb.  22,  1721. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Johann  Ambrosius  Bach 
(1645-1695),  and  brother  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
who  studied  the  art  of  clavier  playing  with  him. 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph,  German  music-teacher, 
born  Aug.  27,  1674;  died  1735  (?);  son  of  Johann. 
Christoph  Bach  (1642-1703).  He  gave  clavier  lessons 
in  Germany,  Holland  and  England  about  1730. 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,  German  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  June  21,  1732;  died  Biickeburg, 
Jan.  26,  1795;  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750)  and  known  as  the 
"Biickeburg  Bach."  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
naming  the  children  after  their  godparents,  he  received 
his  first  name,  not  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  his 
father  but  from  Johann  Sigismund  Beiche,  who  held  an 
official  position  at  Pegau.  His  second  name  was  that 
of  Christoph  Doundorf,  a  Leipzig  lawyer.  History 
does  not  record  the  source  of  his  third  name,  but  his 
godmother  was  the  daughter  of  Christian  Weiss,  one 
of  the  clergy  at  St.  Thomas'  Church.  Bach's  early  mu- 
sical training  was,  in  all  likelihood,  received  from 
Johann  Elias  Bach,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  in  the 
cantor's  house.  He  attended  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  about  the  time  of  his  illustrious  father's  death  he 
was  appointed  chamber  musician  to  Count  Wilhelm  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  at  Biickeburg,  His  employer  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  Italian  music,  and  therefore  the 
posts  of  concertmaster  and  of  general  musical  director 
were  held  by  two  Italians,  Angelo  Colonna,  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  and  Giovanni  Battista  Serini,  who  super- 


vised all  musical  productions.  On  Jan.  S,  1/55,  Bach 
married  Lucia  Elizabeth  Munchausen,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  court  musicians.  Miss  Munchausen  also  was 
talented  in  music,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  the 
court.  About  1758,  Bach  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  concertmaster.  In  1769  Bach  dedicated  to  his  patron 
and  benefactor  a  book  of  six  quartets  for  flute,  violin, 
viola  and  bass.  This  was  published  by  Bock  of  Ham- 
burg, and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  Bach's  public 
career  as  a  composer.  Other  works  in  widely  diversi- 
fied forms  followed.  The  same  year  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  The  Death  of  Jesus,  set  to  a  text  by  C.  W. 
Rammler.  His  productive  activity  was  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  the  arrival  of  Johann  Gottfried  Herder,  an 
excellent  poet  with  whom  he  had  sympathetic  associa- 
tion. Herder  provided  him  with  texts  of  distinct  im- 
aginative merit;  they  devoted  themselves  to  setting 
stories  from  the  Bible  to  musical  accompaniment.  The 
first  of  these  was  called  The  Childhood  of  Jesus.  This 
was  followed  by  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  a  cantata,  and 
an  oratorio,  Der  Fremdling  auf  Golgotha.  Other  im- 
portant works  of  this  period  were  an  Ascension  cantata 
Gross  und  mdchtig,  stark  und  prachtig,  a  Michaelmas 
cantata  Der  Streit  des  Guten  und  Bosen  hi  der  Welt, 
and  Brutus,  a  music  drama.  The  death  of  his  enthu- 
siastic patroness,  the  Countess  Eleanore,  changed  the 
atmosphere  of  the  court  for  Bach,  and  the  departure 
of  Herder  was  a  real  calamity.  Further  changes  took 
place  when  Count  Wilhelm  died  on  Sept.  10,  1777. 
His  relations  with  all  the  members  of  the  court,  both 
among  his  superiors  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  musical 
organization,  had  been  most  cordial.  In  the  spring  of 
1778  Bach  visited  his  brothers,  Christian  and  Emanuel, 
the  former  in  London  and  the  latter  in  Hamburg.  The 
visit  to  London  directed  Bach's  attention  more  toward' 
instrumental  music,  but  he  found  time  for  the  composi- 
tion of  a  number  of  choral  works  during  the  succeeding 
years.  The  most  important  of  these  were  Smget  dem 
Herrn  (1785),  Gott  wird  deinen  Fuss  nicht  gleiten 
lassen  (1787),  a  dramatic  dialogue  called  Mosis  Mutter 
und  ihre  Tochter  (1788),  and  a  solo  cantata 
L'indampo.  The  great  versatility  of  Bach's  genius 
is  exemplified  in  the  lofty  devotional  strain  of  his 
motets.  His  secular  songs,  which  were  not  very  nu- 
merous but  of  excellent  quality,  were  issued  as  a  part 
of  his  Muslkalische  Nebenstunde  and  in  his  brother's 
Muslkalische  Vielerley.  Five  of  his  vocal  quartets 
were  published  by  Seuart,  with  scholarly  and  erudite 
editing  by  Duttenhofer.  Bach  was  a  prolific  composer 
of  instrumental  musk;  it  included  eight  concertos 
and  several  sonatas.  In  the  latter  he  exhibited  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  technique  of  keyboard 
instruments,  which  he  undoubtedly  obtained  in  his 
early  days  during  the  course  of  intensive  training  to 
which  he 'submitted  himself.  In  his  orchestration  of 
the  concerto  accompaniments,  he  displayed  fine  taste, 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  balance  between  the  solo 
part  and  the  instrumental  accompaniment.  In.  this 
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respect  he  foreshadowed  to  some  extent  the  work  of 
many  of  his  followers  in  the  romantic  school,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  his  compositions  in  this  field  were 
familiar  to  more  than  a  very  few  of  his  successors. 
In  chamber  music,  Each  was  content  to  accept  the 
forms  laid  down  by  the  classical  writers,  and  he  did 
not  compose  for  any  unusual  instrumental  combinations. 
His  symphonic  works  include  fourteen  regular  sym- 
phonies, which  are  about  on  a  par  with  similar  works 
by  Haydn.  The  influence  of  Bach's  brief  career  as  an 
organist  is  called  to  our  attention  by  a  fugue  in  B  flat, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Ritter's  Art  of  Organ  Playincr, 
published  by  Peters.  Other  published  works  of  Bach 
are  six  sonatas  for  flute  and  clavier,  and  a  sonata 
for  'cello  and  clavier. 

Bach,  Johann  Elias,  German  cantor,  born  Feb.  12, 
1/05 ;  died  Nov.  30,  1755 ;  grandson  of  Georg  Christoph 
Bach  (1641-1697).  He  lived  with  his  cousin,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  left  letters  in  which  are  to  be 
found  much  interesting  information  regarding  the 
family  life  of  his  illustrious  relative. 

Bach,  Johann  Ernst,  German  organist,  born  Aug. 
8,  1683;  died  ^^ar.  21,  1739;  son  of  Johann  Christoph 
Bach  (1645-1693).  In  1707  he  succeeded  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  as  organist  at  Arnstadt. 

Bach,  Johann  Ernst,  German  music-director  and 
composer  of  church  music,  born  Eisenach,  Sept.  I, 
1722;  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1777;  the  only  son  of  Johann 
Bernhard  Bach  (1676-1749).  He  attended  the 
Thomasschule  in  Leipzig  and  studied  for  a  short  time 
under  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  but  was  dismissed  for 
exceeding  a  leave  of  absence. 

Bach,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  organist,  born 
about  1690;  died  1730;  son  of  Johann  Nikolaus  Bach 
(1669-1753).  He  succeeded  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  as 
organist  at  Mulhausen. 

Bach,  Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard,  German  or- 
ganist, born  Weimar,  May  n,  1715;  died  Jena,  May 
27,  1739;  the  third  surviving  son  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  (1685-1750).  His  musical  career  contained  no 
events  or  accomplishments  of  particular  interest. 

Bach,  Johann  Giinther,  German  organist,  born 
July  17,  1653 ;  died  Apr.  8,  1683  \  son  of  Heinrich  Bach 
(1615-1692),  and  associated  with  him  in  his  duties  as 
organist. 

Bach,  Johann  Jakob,  German  flutist,  oboist  and 
composer,  born  Eisenach,  Feb.  9,  1682;  died  Stockholm, 
1722;  son  of  Johann  Ambrosius  Bach  (1645-1695), 
and  older  brother  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685- 
1750).  In  1704  the  latter  wrote  a  Capriccio  in  his 
honor  when  he  entered  the  Swedish  army  under  Charles 
XII,  serving  during  the  invasion  of  Russia.  After  the 
retreat  into  Turkey,  he  studied  the  flute  with  Buffardin 
at  Constantinople,  and  later  became  court  music  director 
in  Stockholm. 

Bach,  Johann  Lorenz,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Schweinfurt,  Sept  10,  1695;  died  Lahm, 
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Dec.  14,  1/735  the  grandson  of  Georg  Christoph  Bach 
(1642-1697).  He  wrote  an  organ  prelude  and  fugue, 
and  made  the  Ferrich  copy  of  the  Bach  Genealogy. 

Bach,  Johann  Ludwig,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Steinbach,  1677;  died  Meiningen,  1741; 
son  of  Johann  Michael  Bach  (1648-1694).  He  wrote 
a  requiem  and  many  fine  cantatas,  twelve  of  which 
were  carefully  copied  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Bach,  Johann  Michael,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Arnstadt,  Aug.  9,  1648;  died  Gehren, 
1694;  son  of  Heinrich  Bach  (1615-1692),  cousin  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  to  whom  he  also  became 
father-in-law  when  the  latter  married  his  daughter, 
Maria  Barbara.  He  made  claviers  and  violins,  in  addi- 
tion to  composing  much  sacred  music. 

Bach,  Johann  Michael,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  1754;  death  date  unknown;  the  second  son 
of  Johann  Elias  Bach  ( 1705-1755) .  He  held  a  position 
as  cantor  at  Tonna,  and  travelled  in  Holland,  England 
and  America,  later  becoming  a  lawyer  in  Mecklenburg ; 
his  compositions  include  three  cantatas,  six  concertos 
for  two  claviers,  and  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Bach,  Johann  Nikolaus,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Eisenach,  Oct.  10,  1669;  died  Jena,  Nov.  4, 
i/53;  son  of  Johann  Christoph  Bach  (1642-1703).  He 
was  also  an  organ  and  harpsichord  builder ;  his  works 
include  suites  for  organ  and  harpsichord,  sacred  music 
and  an  operetta. 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian,  German  composer  and 
organist,  born  Eisenach,  Mar.  31,  1685;  died  Leip- 
zig, July  28,  1750;  the  youngest  child  of  Johann  Am- 
brosius Bach  (1645-1695)  and  Elizabeth  Lammerhirt. 
His  middle  name  was  that  of  his  godfather.  The 
father  died  when  Johann  was  ten  years  old,  whereupon 
he  and  his  brother  Johann  Jakob  were  received  into 
the  home  of  their  elder  brother,  who  had  settled  with 
his  wife  at  Ohrdruf.  The  story  of  his  surreptitiously 
copying  a  forbidden  music  book  by  moonlight  is  well 
known,  and  is  an  illustration  of  a  life-long  habit,  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  school  of  music  to  which  he  had 
access,  that  is  not  represented  by  examples  in  his  care- 
ful handwriting.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Johann  de- 
clared himself  no  longer  dependent  on  his  brother's 
bounty ;  he  secured  a  position  in  a  choir  at  Liineburg, 
over  two  hundred  miles  away.  It  was  from  there 
that  he  made  his  famous  thirty-mile  pilgrimages  on 
foot  to  hear  the  great  master-organist,  Johann  Adam 
Reinken,  play  at  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Hamburg. 
Liineburg  was  the  scene  of  Johann's  earliest  activi- 
ties in  composition,  and  many  of  his  tentative  and  ex- 
perimental works  were  written  there.  In  1703  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  violinist  in  the  private  orchestra  of 
Duke  Johann  Ernst,  a  post  he  held  for  a  short  time; 
in  the  same  year  he  became  organist  at  Arnstadt. 
There  he  wrote  a  number  of  organ  works  that  are  in 
use  today,  compositions  which  attest  to  the  individu- 
ality and  distinction  of  the  young  man.  Bach's  pri- 
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rnary  interest  throughout  his  life  was  the  organ.  His 
favorite  contemporary  players  were  Nikolaus  Bruhns, 
Dietrich  Buxtehude,  and  Johann  Reinken;  Bruhns  had 
passed  away  in  1697,  and  Reinken  he  had  already  heard 
several  times.  In  1705  he  obtained  a  month's  leave  of 
absence  to  hear  the  great  Buxtehude  at  Liibeck.  He 
made  the  long  journey  on  foot,  and  overstayed  his  leave 
by  several  months.  His  visit  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  development  of  his  genius,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  organ  composition.  It  opened  up  to  him  a 
great  vista  of  poetic  vision,  but  it  also  got  him  into 
trouble  with  his  superiors.  He  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain his  long  absence,  and  various  excuses  were  found 
for  a  series  of  reprimands,  including  one  for  allowing 
his  cousin,  Maria  Barbara  Bach,  to  sing  in  the  church. 
In  June,  1707,  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Blasius 
Church,  Muhlhausen,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
he  married  Maria  Barbara,  a  timely  legacy  from  his 
maternal  uncle  averting  financial  disaster  at  this  time. 
His  development  of  church  music  was  severely  ham- 
pered by  the  old  fashioned  ideas  of  the  authorities  at 
the  Muhlhausen  church  and  Bach  was  soon  forced  to 
make  another  move.  He  went  to  Weimar  as  ducal 
organist  and  chamber-musician  to  the  reigning  Duke, 
\Yilhelm  Ernst.  The  court  orchestra  was  small  but 
efficient,  and  Bach  became  its  concertmaster.  His  most 
responsible  duty  at  first  was  to  play  the  organ  in  the 
castle  chapel,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  wrote 
some  of  the  organ  pieces  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
organ  composition,  including  the  great  Passacaglia  and 
Fugue  in  C  minor.  There,  too,  his  fame  as  a  player 
began  to  spread  beyond  the  local  confines.  He  remained 
there  until  1717,  when  he  demanded  his  release  in  a 
manner  which  greatly  displeased  his  master,  who  had 
him  arrested  and  confined  for  nearly  a  month.  After 
his  release,  he  went  to  Cothen ;  there  his  sole  duty  con- 
sisted in  conducting  the  musical  organizations  of  the 
court,  and  the  period  was  marked  by  the  production  of 
important  chamber  music.  His  normal  orchestra  con- 
sisted of  strings,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets  and 
drums.  On  occasion  he  also  employed  the  oboe 
d'amore,  oboe  da  caccia  and  corno  da  caccia.  Due  to 
the  limitations  of  the  instruments,  he  made  slight  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  orchestration,  although 
his  sensitiveness  to  orchestral  tone  is  exhibited  in  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  orchestral  combinations  in 
his  scores.  His  experience  at  Cothen  provided  him 
with  an  equipment  which  was  destined  to  be  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  work  at  Leipzig.  While  visiting 
with  his  employer  at  Carlsbad  in  1720,  Bach's  wife 
died,  and  was  buried  during  his  absence.  He  then  de- 
cided to  sever  his  connection  with  Cothen  and  its  asso- 
ciations on  the  first  opportunity.  On  Dec.  3,  1721,  he 
married  Anna  Magdalena  Wilckeh,  a  young  lady  of 
twenty,  upon  whom  fell  the  burden  of  mothering  a 
family  of  children  the  oldest  of  whom  was  only  eight 
years  her  junior.  Bach  was  accepted  as  cantor  at  St. 
Thomas'  School,  Leipzig,  June  i,  1723,  due  to  the  fact 
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that  two  more  famous  musicians  were  not  available, 
namely  Christoph  Graupner  and  Georg  Philipp  Tele- 
mann.  Among  the  conditions  of  his  appointment  were 
the  following  interesting  provisions:  that  he  should 
lead  an  exemplary  life,  that  he  should  be  a  zealous 
schoolmaster,  that  he  should  provide  music  not  too 
operatic,  and  that  he  should  not  leave  town  without  the 
mayor's  permission.  He  was  also  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  This  school, 
with  which  Bach  was  connected  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
was  an  Augustinian  foundation  dating  from  the  early 
1 3th  century.  It  was  controlled  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, and  from  1543  it  had  provided  musical  talent  for 
the  town's  churches.  At  the  time  of  Bach's  appoint- 
ment, the  staff  consisted  of  the  rector,  co-rector,  cantor 
and  tertius,  who  formed  the  governing  board,  and  four 
junior  masters.  The  cantor,  like  the  rector,  was  lodged 
in  the  schoolhouse  and  governed  four  classes  of  founda- 
tion scholars,  numbering  in  all  fifty-five,  to  whom  he 
gave  collective  instruction  in  singing  every  week-day 
morning  except  Thursday,  when  he  accompanied  the 
school  to  church.  In  the  Churches  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Nicholas,  elaborate  concerted  music  was  performed 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Both  churches  h^d 
their  own  organist,  and  the  cantor  directed  the  choir 
and  orchestra  in  St.  Thomas'  in  the  organ  gallery  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  church.  A  cantata  was  performed 
in  these,  the  two  leading  churches,  on  alternate  Sundays, 
and  in  both  churches  on  the  principal  festivals.  In 
the  New  Church,  hymns  and  motets  from  the  Boden- 
schatz  Collection  were  sung  under  the  direction  of  a 
prefect  or  precentor,  and  in  St.  Peter's  the  music  con- 
sisted only  of  hymns.  Bach's  relations  with  the  Uni- 
versity, the  rector,  and  the  municipal  authorities  were 
at  first  hardly  friendly.  He  inherited  the  usual  church 
controversies  of  the  same  general  type  as  those  that 
are  the  legacies  by  musical  directors  in  the  churches  of 
today.  Another  legacy  to  which  he  fell  heir  was  the 
College  of  Music,  a  musical  organization  which  met  in 
a  coffee-house,  and  which  provided  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence, consisting  mainly  of  University  students,  before 
whom  eminent  visiting  musicians  performed,  and  who 
produced  the  ceremonial  cantatas  with  which  Bach's 
unflagging  and  not  disinterested  loyalty  acclaimed  the 
reigning  house.  The  period  was  one  of  transition  in 
the  schools,  and  a  new  type  of  student  demanded  ad- 
mission to  St.  Thomas'  School,  as  elsewhere,  to  which 
the  musical  obligations  of  school  life  were  as  irksome 
as  his  ability  to  perform  them  was  inadequate.  On  one 
occasion  the  municipal  council  reversed  Bach's  decision 
as  to  the  incompetency  of  several  applicants,  and  he 
was  led  to  seek  a  court  title  to  compel  the  deference  of 
his  civic  masters.  He  secured  a  number  of  distinctions 
which  scarcely  served  a  better  purpose  than  to  embroil 
him  in  new  controversies.  These  and  other  aggrava- 
tions which  continued  for  years,  were  gradually  lessened 
when  Bach's  increasing  reputation  abroad  began  to  in- 
fluence the  opinions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  appoint- 
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ment  of  his  son,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  to  the  service 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1740  drew  Bach  into  a  society 
still  more  impressive;  in  the  spring  of  1/47  Bach  made 
a  second  visit  to  the  court  at  Potsdam,  where  Frederick 
received  him  on  an  equal  footing,  and  where  he  went 
from  room  to  room  trying  the  new  Silbermann  pianos, 
and  improvising  to  the  King's  great  delight  On  his 
return  to  Leipzig.  Bach  wrote  a  trio  for  flut  (the 
king's  own  instrument),  violin  and  clavier,  and  sent  it 
as  a  "musical  offering"  to  Frederick,  *'a  sovereign  ad- 
mired in  music  as  in  all  other  sciences  of  war  and  peace." 
This  Potsdam  visit  was  the  most  flattering  and  agree- 
able of  all  Bach's  professional  journeys.  He  was  al- 
ready distinguished  as  "the  great  Bach"  and  the  prince 
of  organists.  Indifferent  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  was  a 
rarer  personality — a  teacher  from  whom  the  talented 
drew  inspiration.  His  interests  were  concentrated  al- 
most wholly  upon  his  art  and  his  home.  The  lifelong 
strain  of  copying  music  resulted  in  serious  damage  to 
Bach's  eyesight;  in  1749  distressing  symptoms  devel- 
oped, and  he  submitted  to  an  operation  by  the  surgeon- 
oculist  to  George  III,  who  also  operated  on  Handel. 
It  was  found  that  a  paralytic  disorder  placed  him  be- 
yond the  aid  of  surgery  or  medicine,  and  he  became 
totally  blind.  Ten  days  before  he  died,  his  sight  re- 
turned, but  a  paralytic  stroke  ended  Bach's  great  career 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Bach  was  buried,  with  no  mark 
to  distinguish  his  grave,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's. 
On  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  a  tablet 
was  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church  to  record  his 
burial.  Later  his  remains  were  removed  to  a  sar- 
cophagus beneath  the  church;  a  fellow  townsman., of 
Leipzig  lies  beside  him  in  the  vault.  To  Bach,  music 
of  any  kind  was  a  form  of  worship,  so  that  there  was 
no  definite  line  drawn  between  sacred  and  secular.  His 
deep  religious  character  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that 
even  the  little  exercises  composed  for  his  children  were 
inscribed  "In  nomine  Jesu."  Except  for  an  obstinacy 
which  sometimes  approached  pugnacity,  his  personality 
was  equable,  serene  and  modest.  Musically,  Bach 
stands  for  all  time  as  the  towering  genius  of  counter- 
point, representing  an  age  gone  by,  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  which  the  whole  structure  of  modern  music 
has  been  raised.  In  benignity  and  tolerance  he  scans 
the  horizons  of  musical  history  in  all  directions  past, 
present  and  future.  He  raised  the  art  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  its  highest  glory,  and  pointed  the  way  for  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  followers.  In  an  estimate  of  Bach 
the  artist,  detailed  discussion  of  individual  works  is  un- 
important on  account  of  his  unalterable  position  as  the 
outstanding  genius  of  his  time  and  the  fountain-head 
of  the  science  of  music.  A  complete  edition  of  Bach's 
works,  several  hundred  in  number,  was  started  by  Peters 
in  1837;  in  1851  a  more  complete  critical  edition  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  and  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel ;  forty-six  volumes  were  published 
up  to  1899,  but  there  are  many  works  not  contained  in 
it,  chiefly  because  they  are  lost  apparently  for  all  time. 
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His  choral  works  include  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sacred  and  secular  cantatas,  the  great  mass  in  B 
minor,  five  passions  and  the  Christmas  oratorio.  The 
instrumental  works  comprise  four  orchestral  suites, 
concertos  for  from  one  to  four  claviers,  and  concertos 
for  violin,  'cello,  flute  and  other  instruments.  The 
clavier  solo  works  include  The  Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord, Th-e  Art  of  Fugue,  the  Goldberg  Variations,  the 
Inventions,  six  French  suites,  six  English  suites  and 
the  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue,  The  violin  works 
include  six  solo  sonatas,  six  sonatas  for  violin  with 
piano;  there  are  also  numerous  sonatas  for  'cello  and 
flute.  For  organ  the  list  comprises  forty  fugues,  usu- 
ally preceded  by  a  prelude  or  toccata,  six  sonatas,  and 
many  choral-preludes.  Biographies  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian 'Bach  have  been  written  by  Johann  Forkel,  Philipp 
Spitta,  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  Charles  Hubert  Parry, 
Rutland  Boughton,  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Charles  San- 
ford  Terry.  Detailed  information  regarding  those  of 
his  sons  who  followed  a  career  in  music  will  also  be 
found  under  their  respective  names,  especially  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel,  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  Johann  Chris- 
toph  Friedrich  and  Johann  Christian  Bach. 

Bach,  Leonhard  Emil,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Posen,  Mar.  11,  1849;  died  London,  Feb. 
15,  1902;  a  pupil  of  Theodor  Kullak  and  court  pianist 
to  Prince  George  of  Prussia.  His  works  consisted  of 
light  operas  and  salon  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Bach,  Otto,  Austrian  music  director  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  9,  1833;  died  Unter-Waltersdorf, 
July  3,  1893 ;  a  pupil  of  Marx  Hauptrnann  and  Sechter, 
and  music  master  at  various  German  theatres.  His 
works  include  five  operas,  four  symphonies,  masses, 
choruses  and  some  chamber  music. 

Bach,  Samuel  Anton,  German  organist,  born  1713  ; 
died  1781;  son  of  Johann  Ludwig  Bach  (1677-1741). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  and  held 
the  post  of  organist  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen. 

Bach,  Veit,  German  miller  and  baker,  born  about 
1550,  died  Mar.  8,  1619;  the  head  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  family  tree.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  lover 
of  music,  playing  the  lute  (or  -zither)  to  what  must 
have  been  the  rather  disturbing  noise  of  the  mill-wheel. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
his  family  was  originally  'German,  Hungarian  or 
Croatian. 

Bach,  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  German  composer, 
known  as  the  "Halle  Bach,"  born  Weimar,  Nov.  22, 
1710 ;  died  Berlin,  July  1, 1784 ;  the  eldest  son  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750),  and  second  in  ability 
only  to  his  illustrious  father.  He  received  his  Christian 
names  from  the  chamberlain  to  the  court  of  Saxony 
and  from  a  lawyer  in  Muhlhausen.  He  appears  to  have 
had  no  regular  lessons  in  music  until  he  was  ten  years 
of  age,  when  his  father  wrote  a  little  book  of  keyboard 
pieces  for  him.  The  first  part  of  the  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,  the  Little  Preludes  and  Preludes  for  Begin- 
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tiers,  as  well  as  the  Inventions  and  Symphonies  were 
also  composed  for  his  instruction.  Wilhelm  attended 
the  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Cothen,  and  after  his 
father's  appointment  at  Leipzig,  he  was  enrolled  at  St. 
Thomas'  School.  The  child  progressed  rapidly  under 
his  father's  instruction;  he  was  taught  the  violin  by 
Johann  Gottlieb  Graun,  and  he  obtained  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  College  of  Music,  a  musical  society  con- 
ducted by  his  father.  During  his  student  days  he  wrote 
a  clavier  concerto  which  reveals  his  early  proficiency  as 
a  composer.  In  1729  he  entered  the  University  of 
Leipzig;  three  months  after  beginning  his  university 
course,  he  visited  Handel  at  Halle,  bearing  an  invitation 
to  Leipzig,  which  owing  to  his  mother's  ill  health,  Han- 
del could  not  accept.  Bach  frequently  accompanied  his 
father  to  Dresden,  and  he  was  among  those  present  at 
the  world  premiere  of  Basse's  Cleofide.  Two  years 
later  he  became  organist  at  the  Sophienkirche  there; 
his  duties  included  playing  at  the  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  Monday  mornings,  therefore  ample 
time  was  left  him  for  composition  and  for  teaching. 
He  was  also  able  to  renew  the  study  of  mathematics  to 
which  he  had  become  partial  in  Leipzig.  His  outstand- 
ing musical  ability  gave  him  a  preeminent  position  in  the 
Saxon  capital.  During  the  Dresden  period  he  com- 
posed several  clavier  concertos,  a  sonata  for  two  claviers, 
and  most  of  his  symphonies  and  sonatas.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  the  inadequate  salary  at  Dresden,  Bach 
resigned  in  1746,  to  become  the  successor  of  Gottfried 
Kirchhoff  at  the  Liebfrauenkirche  in  Halle.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  appointment  to  that  post  indicate 
in  what  high  esteem  he  was  held,  for  while  his  father 
had  been  invited  to  compete  for  the  same  position  in 
1713,  the  son  was  now  given  the  position  on  his  merits 
without  examination.  In  Halle,  Bach's  duties  involved 
greater  responsibility,  and  the  salary  was  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eminent  position  he  held  in  his  profes- 
sion. Besides  playing  the  organ  he  was  required  to 
direct  the  concerted  music  at  Christmas,  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide;  offered  on  the  first  day  of  each  festival 
at  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  on  the  second  day  at  St.  Ul- 
rich's  Church,  and  on  the  third  at  St.  Moritz'  Church. 
Elaborate  music  was  also  performed  on  Sundays  in  the 
three  churches  in  rotation.  Bach's  musical  forces  con- 
sisted of  the  school  choir  and  the  municipal  chorus,  the 
former  attached  to  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  and  the  latter 
serving  two  churches.  He  began  his  duties  on  Whit- 
sunday, 1746,  with  a  magnificent  performance  of  his 
cantata  Wer  mich  liebet.  His  service  in  Halle  over  a 
period  of  years  was  distinguished  for  excellent  musical 
productions  in  the  three  churches  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. In  1751  he  married  Dorothea  Elizabeth  Georgi, 
daughter  of  a  governmental  official.  They  had  three 
children,  Wilhelm  Adolf,  Gotthilf  Wilhelm,  and 
Friederica  Sophia,  the  last  named  being  born  in  1757. 
Five  years  after  the  birth  of  his  youngest  child  Bach 
accepted  a  call  to  succeed  Christoph  Graupner  as  musi- 
cal director  at  the  court  of  Darmstadt.  Many  tribula- 
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tions  followed  this  appointment,  and  Bach  finally  be- 
came greatly  embittered  by  his  failure  to  receive  the 
recognition  which  was  his  due.  He  became  increasingly 
indolent,  and  began  to  drift  aimlessly  without  settled 
employment.  In  1770  he  transferred  his  household  to 
Brunswick;  a  year  later  he  was  refused  the  position 
as  organist  at  the  new  city  church  at  Wolfenbuttel. 
Now  over  60,  he  was  rejected  at  another  church  in  favor 
of  a  candidate  half  his  age;  in  1773  ^e  played  at  the 
University  Church  in  Gottingen,  and  later  gave  recitals 
in  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbuttel.  He  moved  to  Berlin 
in  1774;  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  organ  in  his  day,  he  now  made  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  giving  organ  recitals,  by  teaching,  and  by 
the  sale  of  clavier  pieces.  Desperate  circumstances 
and  the  gnawing  of  hunger  finally  drove  him  to  appro- 
priate some  of  his  father's  manuscripts,  and  issue  them 
as  of  his  own  composition.  He  finally  died  in  extreme 
poverty,  leaving  his  widow  and  daughter.  As  a  player, 
Bach  was  an  elegant  and  finished  performer  on  both  the 
clavier  and  the  organ.  As  a  composer,  he  came  the 
nearest  among  his  brothers  to  equalling  the  originality 
of  his  father.  Although  he  devoted  much  attention  to 
improvisation,  in  which  he  excelled,  he  took  the  time 
to  write  down  a  considerable  number  of  compositions; 
they  attest  to  the  great  power  and  nobility  of  his  concep- 
tions and  to  a  consummate  mastery  of  the  technique  of 
his  art.  His  works  include  twenty-five  cantatas,  sev- 
eral concertos  for  organ  and  for  clavier,  a  great  deal  of 
chamber  music  and  numerous  solo  compositions  for  the 
clavier. 

Bach,  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ernst,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Btickeburg  in  1759;  died  Ber- 
lin, Dec.  25,  1845  >  son  and  pupil  of  Johann  Christoph 
Friedrich  Bach  (1732-1795).  He  became  an  esteemed 
teacher,  organist  and  harpsichordist  in  both  London  and 
Paris;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music  and 
harpsichord  concertos. 

Bach  Choir,  The,  English  choral  association, 
founded  in  1875  by  A.  D.  Coleridge  for  the  presentation 
of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
duction, given  in  1876,  was  so  great  that  the  temporary 
choir  was  made  a  permanent  organization  for  the  pro- 
duction of  classical  vocal  music.  The  first  officers 
included  Otto  Goldschmidt,  musical  director  and  con- 
ductor ;  Lord  Coleridge,  president ;  and  A.  D.  Coleridge, 
secretary.  Goldschmidt  resigned  in  1885,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  who  served 
until  1902;  later  conductors  being  H.  Walford  Davies, 
H.  P.  Allen,  and  Ralph  Vaughn-Williams.  The  choir 
is  under  Royal  patronage,  has  presented  several  festivals 
of  choral  music,  and  in  1926  gave  a  jubilee  festival 
in  celebration  of  its  fifty  years  of  activity. 

Bach  Family,  a  German  family  living  for  over  three 
centuries  in  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  Saxe-Gotha-Co- 
burg  and  Saxe-Meiningen  (duchies  of  Thuringia) ,  and 
in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Arnstadt.  Their 
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predilection  for  music  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
Bachs  who  became  prominent  as  town  musicians,,  can- 
tors, organists  and  composers.  Their  ancestral  line  was 
established  through  Hans  Bach,  a  resident  of  Wechmar 
in  the  i6th  century,  his  son  Johann  and  his  grandson 
Veit.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Bachs  to  hold  an  annual 
reunion  at  Eisenach,  Erfurt,  Arnstadt  or  Meiningen. 
Through  careful  genealogical  records  kept  by  tfie  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family,  chief  among  these  being  a 
small,  eighteen  page  quarto,  Ursprung  dcr  musicalisch- 
Bachischen  Familie,  which  was  compiled  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  around  1/35,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
ancestry  of  the  Bach  family  fairly  accurately.  A  chron- 
ological list  of  the  Bachs  who  followed  the  profession 
of  music,  either  as  composers  or  as  performers,  is  ap- 
pended herewith. 

Veit  Bach,  J55o(?)-i6i9 

Hans  Bach,  "Der  Spielmann,"  1580-1626 

Johann  Bach,  1604-1673 

Christoph  Bach,  1613-1661 

Heinrich  Bach,  1615-1692 

Johann  Christian  Bach,  1640-1682 

Georg  Christoph  Bach,  1641-1697 

Johann  Christoph  Bach,  1642-1703 

Johann  Christoph  Bach,  1645-1693 

Johann  Aegidius  Bach,  1645-1717 

Johann  Ambrosius  Bach,  1645-1695 

Johann  Michael  Bach,  1648-1694 

Johann  Giinther  Bach,  1653-1683 

Johann  Nikolaus  Bach,  1669-1753 

Johann  Christoph  Bach,  1671-1721 

Johann  Christoph  Bach,  1674-1735 (?) 

Johann  Bernhard  Bach,  1676-1749 

Johann  Ludwig  Bach,  1677-1741 

Johann  Jakob  Bach,  1682-1722 

Johann  Ernst  Bach,  1683-1739 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  1685-1750 

Johann  Friedrich  Bach,  1690-1730 

Johann  Lorenz  Bach,  1695-1773 

Johann  Bernhard  Bach,  1700-1744 

Johann  Elias  Bach,  1705-1755 

Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  1710-1785 

Samuel  Anton  Bach,  1713-1781 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  1714-1788 

Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard  Bach,  1715-1739 

Johann  Ernst  Bach,  1722-1777 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,  1732-1795 

Johann  Christian  Bach,  "London  Bach,"  1735-1782 

Johann  Michael  Bach,  1754- (?) 

Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ernst  Bach,  1759-1845 

Biographies,  arranged  alphabetically,  of  all  the  above 
listed  Bachs  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

Bach  Festival  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  an  American  fes- 
tival established  by  J.  Fred  Wolle  in  1900.  As  early  as 
1790,  Bethlehem  had  an  orchestra  which  performed 
the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  within  a  few  years  of 
their  composition.  The  American  premieres  of  Haydn's 


The  Creation  and  The  Seasons  were  given  there.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  was  organized  in  1820,  and  was 
active  over  sixty  years.  In  1882,  J.  Fred  Wolle,  then 
a  boy  of  nineteen,  organized  the  Bethlehem  Choral 
Union.  A  year  or  two  later,  after  hearing  a  perform- 
ance of  the  St.  John  Passion  in  Germany,  he  decided 
to  devote  his  'life  to  the  works  of  the  great  master. 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass  was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
America  on  Mar.  27,  1900.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Bach  Bethlehem  Festival,  which  has  since  become 
famous  throughout  the  musical  world.  The  Bach 
Choir,  as  the  chorus  is  known,  has  survived  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war  and  financial  panic;  also  the  death 
of  its  founder,  who  was  succeeded  in  1933  by  Bruce 
Carey. 

Bach  Gesellschaft,  a  German  society,  founded  in 
1850,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  an  outstanding  edi- 
tion of  the  complete  works  of  Bach.  The  project  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Robert  Schumann,  and  was 
brought  to  maturity  by  Otto  Jahn.  Collaborators  be- 
sides Schumann  were  Carl  Becher,  Moritz  Hauptmann, 
cantor  of  the  Thomasschule,  and  the  firm  of  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel.  A  prospectus  outlining  its  purpose  was 
issued,  and  the  response  was  cordial;  a  special  appeal 
bore  the  signatures  of  David,  Liszt,  Moscheles,  Spohr 
and  others.  The  initial  volume  contained  the  first  ten 
cantatas,  edited  by  Hauptmann,  published  in  1851. 
Subscribers  had  been  secured  all  over  the  world,  in- 
cluding one  in  the  United  States.  When  the  society 
was  disbanded  in  1900,  the  number  of  volumes  issued 
to  date  amounted  to  652.  Forkel's  manuscript  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  greatness  of  Bach,  and  the  Bach 
Gesellschaft  marked  the  culmination  of  a  generation 
of  rediscovery.  Early  in  the  igth  century,  Bach's  mu- 
sic had  begun  to  win  converts ;  the  Mendelssohns  were 
exceedingly  active  in  the  propaganda  to  bring  about  a 
more  widespread  appreciation  of  the  great  master.  At 
Breslau,  Mosewius  was  conducting  recently  published 
cantatas,  and  Robert  Franz  devoted  himself  to  supply- 
ing of  accompaniments  suitable  for  the  orchestra  of  his 
day.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during  Bach's  life- 
time only  the  following  were  engraved:  the  Cantata 
Gott  ist  mein  Konig  f  six  partitas,  keyboard  exercises, 
certain  hymn-tunes,  six  chorales,  variations  on  Vom 
Himmel  hoch  and  Musikalisches  Opfer.  During  the 
fifty  years  following  his  death,  these  were  added:  Art 
of  Fugue,  Inventions  and  three-part  choral  songs.  Start- 
ing about  1802,  the  publication  of  the  great  master's 
works  proceeded  apace;  Johann  Gottfreid  Schicht  ed- 
ited the  motets  for  Breitkopf  and  Hartel ;  Simrock  pub- 
lished the  Magnificat  in  E  flat  and  the  Mass  in  A.  The 
first  of  the  cantatas,  Ein  feste  Burg,  was  issued  in  1821 
by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel;  seven  years  later  the  Mass 
in  G  was  edited  by  Polchau,  and  Schlesinger  of  Berlin 
issued  the  St.  Matthew  Passion.  Six  more  cantatas  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  and  1834  saw  the  publication 
of  the  Passion  according  to  St.  John.  The  Peasant  and 
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Coffee  cantatas  were  issued  by  Crantz  of  Berlin,  1837, 
and  three  years  later  the  opening  chorus  of  the  cantata 
Mache  dich,  mein  Geist,  bereit  was  issued  by  Schott. 
The  next  four  cantatas  were  published  by  Trautwein, 
and  three  more  were  engraved  in  the  third  volume  of 
Carl  von  Winterfeld's  "Der  evangelische  Kirchenge- 
sang."     About  the  same  time  important  organ  works 
were   being   issued   by   Breitkopf    and    Hartel;    four 
Chorale-Preludes  appeared  between  1803  and  1806,  and 
Riedl  of  Vienna  brought  out  six  preludes  and  fugues 
in  1817.    From  1845-7  Peters  issued  a  complete  critical 
edition  of  the  organ  works.     The  clavier  works  were 
edited   by   Czerny,    Griefenkerl,   Dehn  and   Roitzsch. 
Simrock  published  the  violin  sonatas,  and  Nageli  those 
for  violin  and  clavier.    The  violoncello  suites  were  is- 
sued by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  1826;  two  years  later, 
the  publication  of  the  English  suites  was  begun  by 
Trautwein.     Other  instrumental  works  that  followed 
were  the  concerto  for  clavier  and  strings;  the  violin 
chaconne,  with  additional  accompaniment  by  Mendels- 
sohn, the  symphony  in  D,  and  the  concerto  in  A  for 
clavier  and  orchestra.     Philipp  Spitta,  Bach's  biogra- 
pher, owned  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  which  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft.    But 
at  the  outset  the  Society's  difficulties  were  chiefly  due 
to  inadequate  knowledge  of  its  materials.    In  January, 
1851,  subscribers  were  promised  the  score  of  the  Mass 
in  B  minor  for  the  first  volume.     It  was  proposed  to 
reconstruct  the  score  from  the  parts  of  the  Kyrie  and 
Gloria,  but  the  owners  of  the  autographs  would  not 
part  with  them,  and  publication  was  delayed  until  1856. 
The  editorial  work  was  undertaken  by  ten  editors  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years.    Among  them  were  Hauptmann, 
Becher,  Rietz,  Dorffel  and  Rust.    The  concluding  vol- 
ume was  edited  by  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  professor 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig.    The  Neue  Bach  Gesell- 
schaft was  organized  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  origi- 
nal body,  Jan.  27,  1900.    Its  object  was  declared  to  be 
the  popularization  of  Bach's  music  by  publishing  it  in 
more  practical  form  and  performing  it  at  Bach  Fes- 
tivals throughout  Germany.     A   Bach   Museum  was 
also  projected  at  the  Bachhaus  in  Eisenach;  this  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact  in  1907.     Bach  Festivals 
have  been  held  at  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Eisenach,  Chemnitz, 
Duisberg,  Breslau,  Vienna  and  elsewhere.    The  musical 
publications  of  the  new  society  necessarily  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  arrangements;  one  unpublished  solo 
cantata,  however,  was  found,  Mein  Herze  schwimnit  im 
Blut.    The  autograph  is  in  the  Royal  Library,  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  parts  are  in  the  Prussian  State  Library, 
Berlin.     Six  other  lost  cantatas  have  been  discovered 
since.     The   Purification   Cantata,   Ich   hab   Lust  zu 
scheiden,  which  Spitta  mentioned,  came  to  light  in  the 
State  Library  of  Danzig,  but  its  authenticity  is  ques- 
tioned.    In  the  archives  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  are 
records  of  three  secular  cantatas,  the  music  of  which 
has  never  been  found ;  the  text  of  a  New  Year  cantata 
is  in  the  Bach  Museum  at  Eisenach. 


Bach  Society,  The,  an  organization  which  existed 
in  London  from  1849  to  1870.  Its  avowed  objects 
were  to  collect  the  compositions  of  Bach,  either  printed 
or  in  manuscript,  and  all  works  relating  to  him  or  his 
family,  and  to  further  a  general  knowledge  of  his  music 
by  public  performances.  The  committee  was  headed 
by  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  it  included  some  of 
the  best  English  musicians  of  the  day.  The  society  was 
responsible  for  the  English  premiere  of  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  which  took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  Apr.  6,  1854,  and  conducted  by  Bennett.  In 
1859  tne  society  gave  a  performance  of  miscellaneous 
works  by  Bach,  including  the  concerto  in  C  minor  for 
two  claviers,  played  on  pianos,  and  the  chaconne  for 
violin  performed  by  Joseph  Joachim.  In  1860  the  first 
eleven  parts  of  the  B-minor  Mass  were  given ;  another 
important  event  was  the  first  production  in  England 
of  the  "Christmas"  Oratorio.  Upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  society,  its  library  was  acquired  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music. 

Bach  Trumpet,  a  high  trumpet  invented  by  Kos- 
leck  of  Berlin  especially  for  the  performance  of  the 
trumpet  parts  in  Bach's  B-minor  Mass  when  that  work 
was  produced  at  the  unveiling  of  Bach's  statue  at 
Eisenach,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Joachim,  in 
1884.  It  is  a  trumpet  with  bore  and  bell  of  the  post- 
horn,  and  fitted  with  two  pistons;  it  was  later  greatly 
improved  by  the  English  trumpeter,  Walter  Morrow. 

Bach  de  Llobera,  Lea,  French  harpist,  born  Paris, 
1883;  student  at  the  Conservatory  of  Isabella  II  in 
Barcelona.  Later  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Hasselmans,  winning  the  first- 
prize  for  harp  playing  in  1907. 

Bachaus  (Backhaus),  Wilhelm,  German  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Mar.  26,  1884,  pupil  of  Recken- 
dorf  and  d' Albert.  He  won  the  Rubinstein  prize  in 
1905,  and  has  toured  Europe  and  the  United  States 
repeatedly  with  unvarying  success ;  for  a  time  he  occu- 
pied the  post  of  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  at  Manchester,  England. 

Bache,  Constance,  English  pianist,  writer  and  trans- 
lator, born  Edgbaston,  Mar.  n,  1846;  died  Switzer- 
land, June  28,  1903;  student  at  the  Munich  Conserva- 
tory. An  accident  to  one  of  her  hands  forced  her  to 
abandon  the  career  of  a  concert  pianist.  She  translated 
Liszt's  and  von  Billow's  letters,  Heintz'  analyses  of 
various  Wagner  operas,  and  texts  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  Mozart  and  Humperdinck.  She  also  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical work  about  her  brothers,  Francis  Edward 
and  Walter  Bache. 

Bache,  Francis  Edward,  English  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Birmingham,  Sept.  14,  1833;  died  there, 
Aug.  24,  1858 ;  brother  of  Walter  Bache,  and  pupil  in 
composition  of  William  Sterndale  Bennett.  His  com- 
positions include  two  operas,  some  songs,  a  concerto 
and  several  solo  pieces  for  piano. 
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BACHE,  PAULUS— BACHRICH 


Bache,  Paulus,  Danish  violoncellist,  born  1882.  He 
has  given  recitals  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  in  addition  to 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

Bache,  Walter,  English  pianist  and  conductor,  born 
Birmingham,  June  19.  1842;  died  London,  Mar.  26. 
iS88.  He  studied  under  Plaidy,  Moscheles,  Haupt- 
mann  and  Richter  at  Leipzig  and  for  three  years  with 
Franz  Liszt  at  Rome ;  as  an  ardent  disciple  of  Liszt  he 
did  much  to  introduce  his  works  to  the  British  public. 

Bachelet,  Alfred  Georges,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  26,  1864;  a  pupil  of  Guiraud  at  the  Paris 
conservator};,  and  later  head  of  the  conservatory  at 
Nancy.  His  works  have  been  few  in  number,  but 
marked  by  rich  orchestration  and  strong  harmonic 
color;  they  include  music  dramas,  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Bachelor,  Daniel,  English  lutenist  o£  the  Eliza- 
bethan age;  his  works  were  published  in  various  col- 
lections of  the  period. 

Bachelor  of  Music  (Lat.  baccalaureus  musicae),  the 
lower  of  the  academical  musical  degrees.  Master  of 
Music  and  Doctor  of  Music  being  the  higher. 

Bachenheimer,  William,  contemporary  German 
opera  and  orchestral  conductor  in  Brunswick,  Baden- 
Baden,  Frankfort,  Mannheim,  Bremen,  Essen,  Cassel 
and  Heidelberg.  He  was  also  accompanist  and  coach 
for  such  singers  as  Pasquale  Amato,  Joseph  Bentonelli, 
Lauritz  Melchior,  Frieda  Hempel  and  Maria  Jeritza; 
he  has  finally  settled  in  Los  Angeles. 

Bacher,  Josef,  Austrian  viola  da  gamba  player, 
born  Krems,  Mar.  18,  1900 ;  pupil  of  H.  Alberts.  He 
is  known  as  a  fine  guitar  and  viola  da  gamba  player, 
also  as  the  writer  of  two  treatises  on  the  latter  instru- 
ment. 

Bachi,  Julie,  see  Fahrmann,  Julie. 

Bachimont,  Henri,  see  Bresles,  Henri. 

Bachmann,  Alberto  Abraham,  Swiss  violinist  and 
musicologist,  born  Geneva,  Mar.  20,  1875;  pupil  of 
Ysa>;e,  Thomson,  Hubay,  Brodsky  and  Petri.  He  has 
composed  many  pieces  for  the  violin,  and  is  the  author 
of  Les  Grands  Violinistes  du  Passe  and  An  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Violin,  the  latter  an  American  publication. 
For  a  time,  Bachmann  was  a  member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York. 

Bachmann,  Anton,  German  court  musician  and  in- 
strument maker,  born  Berlin,  1716 ;  died  there,  Mar.  8, 
1800.  In  1778  he  invented  machine-screw  heads  for 
contra-basses  and  violoncellos;  his  son  was  a  famous 
viola  virtuoso. 

Bachmann,  Charlotte  Karoline  Wilhelmine  (nee 
Stowe),  German  singer  and  pianist,  born  Berlin,  Nov. 
a,  1757;  died  there,  Aug.  19,  1817. 

Bachmann,  Elise,  German  composer,  born  Naum- 
burg,  May  23,  1838.  She  was  a  pupil  of  J.  Lobe,  and 
composed  a  melodrama,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
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Bachmann,  Frederick  Wilhelm,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man instrument  maker,  a  son  of  Anton  Bachmann,  who 
established  the  business. 

Bachmann,  Franz,  German  clergyman,  composer 
and  writer  on  church  music,  born  Thurland,  Feb.  I, 
1865;  he  has  composed  masses,  requiems  and  choruses. 

Bachmann,  Georg  Christian,  German  clarinettist 
and  clarinet-maker,  born  Paderbornj  Jan.  7,  1804 ;  died 
Brussels,  Aug.  28,  1842. 

Bachmann,  George,  see  Behr,  Franz. 

Bachmann,  Georges,  German  composer,  died  Paris, 
Xov.  1894;  writer  of  the  salon  type  of  piano  music. 

Bachmann,  Gottlob,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bornitz,  Saxony,  Mar.  28,  1763;  died  Zeitz,  Apr. 
10,  1840.  A  pupil  of  Freeh  at  Zeitz,  of  Naumann  at 
Dresden,  and  finally  organist  at  Zeitz.  His  works  in- 
clude singspiels,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Bachmann,  Judith,  I7th  century  Austrian  com- 
poser of  numerous  organ  fugues. 

Bachmann,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  viola  virtuoso, 
born  1743;  died  Berlin,  May  26,  1809;  son  of  Anton 
Bachmann,  an  instrument  maker. 

Bachmann,  Karoline  Giinther,  see  GiintheY-Bach- 
mann,  Karoline. 

Bachmann,  Father  Sixtus,  German  priest,  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  composer,  born  Kettershausen,  Bavaria, 
July  1 8,  1754;  died  Marchthal,  near  Vienna,  1818.  At 
the  age  of  nine  he  could  play  by  heart  over  two-hundred 
pieces,  and  succeeded  in  holding  his  own  with  Mozart 
in  an  organ  recital  in-  1766.  While  in  the  monastery 
of  Marchthal  he  composed  a  number  of  sacred  and  in- 
strumental works. 

Bachmann,  Walter,  German  pianist,  born  Dresden, 
June  i,  1874;  student  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  tin- 
der Krantz,  Rappoldi,  and  Draeske;  winner  of  the 
Mendelssohn  prize  in  1896. 

Bachner,  Louis,  American  voice  teacher,  born  -New 
York,  Apr.  17,  1882.  He  studied  in  New  York,  Paris 
and  Berlin;  in  1910,  he  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  teacher  of 
voice.  His  pupils  include  Sigrid  Onegin,  Richard  Schu- 
bert and  Rudolph  Laubenthal. 

Bachofen,  Johann  Kaspar,  Swiss  singing-teacher, 
organist,  director  and  composer,  born  Zurich,  1697; 
died  there,  June  24,  1755.  The  majority  of  his  com- 
positions were  hymns. 

Bachrich,  Ernst,  Austrian  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  May  30,  1892.  He  studied 
with  Karl  Prohaska  and  Arnold  Schonberg,  and  has 
become  an  orchestral  and  operatic  conductor  of  repu- 
tation. His  compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  and  songs,  some  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Bachrich,  Siegmund,  Hungarian  viola-player  and 
composer,  born  Zsambokreth,  Jan.  23,  1841;  died 
Vienna,  July  13,  1913.  He  was  much  in  demand  as 
an  ensemble  player ;  his  works  include  a  suite  for  violin 
and  piano,  four  operettas  and  two  comic  operas. 


BACHSCHMIDT— BACON,  KATHERINE 


Bachschmidt,  Anton,  Austrian  trombonist,  violin- 
ist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Molk,  Dec.  7,  1705; 
died  Eichstadt,  Bavaria,  late  in  the  century.  He  stud- 
ied in  Italy,  and,  after  his  return  to  Bavaria,  became 
musical  director  for  the  Prince  of  Eichstadt.  He 
wrote  masses,  litanies,  vespers,  symphonies,  string  quar- 
tets, concertos  for  various  instruments  and  six  violin 
quartets. 

Baci,  Adolfo,  Italian  operatic  composer,  born  Flor- 
ence, Nov.  23,  1854;  died  Tiflis,  Apr.  21,  1918. 

Bacilly,  Benigne  De,  French  priest,  born  Lower 
Normandy,  about  1625;  died  Paris,  1692;  writer  of 
a  treatise  on  singing  entitled,  Curious  Remarks  on  the 
Art  of  Singing. 

Back,  the  lower  part  of  the  resonant  body  in  stringed 
instruments.  In  the  violin  family  the  back  is  slightly 
curved,  and  made  from  a  harder  wood  than  the  belly, 
or  upper  part.  It  may  be  formed  in  one  piece,  but  it  is 
customary  to  cut  it  in  two  halves,  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood  running  in  opposite  directions  to  make  an  appro- 
priate figure.  The  back  serves  not  only  as  a-  support 
for  the  soundpost,  but  also  to  vibrate  sympathetically 
with  the  belly,  thereby  strengthening  the  tonal  vibra- 
tions within  the  body. 

Back,  Knut,  Swedish  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Stockholm,  Apr.  22,  1868;  his  compositions  include 
songs  and  piano  works. 

Backer-Grondahl,  Agathe  Ursula,  Norwegian  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  Holmestrand,  Dec.  i,  1847; 
died  Ormoen,  near  Christiania,  June  4,  1907.  She  stud- 
ied with  Kjerulf,  Kullak  and  Biilow;  also-  with  Liszt 
at  Weimar.  Her  compositions,  which  included  many 
songs  and  fine  piano  pieces,  gained  her  the  reputation 
of  being  the  foremost  Scandinavian  woman  composer. 

Backer-Grondahl,  Frithjof,  Norwegian  pianist,  born 
Christiania,  Oct.  5,  1885;  son  of  Agathe  Backer- 
Grondahl.  He  studied  under  his  mother  and  in  Berlin ; 
in  his  recital  programs  he  gives  a  prominent  place  to 
Norwegian  music. 

Backer-Lunde,  Johan,  Norwegian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Le  Havre,  July  6,  1874;  a  pupil  of  Agathe 
Backer-Grondahl  and  of  Busoni.  In  addition  to  his 
piano  compositions,  he  has  written  over  two  hundred 
songs  and  considerable  orchestral  music. 

Backes,  Lotte,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Cologne,  May  2,  1901.  She  studied  in  Strassburg  and 
Diisseldorf,  and  then  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert 
pianist.  Her  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  concert  pieces  for  two  pianos,  piano 
pieces,  violoncello  pieces,  an-  oratorio  and  some  songs. 

Backfall,  an  obsolete  ornament  in  lute  or  harpsi- 
chord-music ;  in  the  organ,  a  double  lever  in  the  organ- 
action,  working  between  a  sticker  and  a  pull-down  to 
change  a  downward  motion  into  an  upward,  or  vice 
versa. 

Backhaus,  Wilhelm,  see  Bachws,   Wilhelm. 


Backhouse,  Rhoda,  English  violinist,  born  Darling- 
ton, June  17,  1889;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  made  her  debut  in  1917,  became  a  specialist 
in  ensemble  playing,  and  organized  her  own  quartet. 
Backhouse  Quartet,  see  Rhoda  Backhoiise  Quartet. 
Backofen,  Johann  G.  Heinrich,  German  virtuoso 
on  the  harp,  clarinet,  flute  and  English  horn,  born 
Durlach,  Baden,  1768;  died  Darmstadt,  1839.  He 
toured  extensively,  founded  a  wind-instrument  factory 
at  Darmstadt,  and  wrote  methods  for  harp,  clarinet 
and  English  horn. 

Bachrich,  Sigismund  (Siegmund),  Hungarian  vio- 
linist and  dramatic  composer,  born  Zsanbokreth,  Jan. 
23,  1841 ;  died  Vienna,  July  16,  1913.  He  studied 
under  Bohm,  and  became  a  member  of  both  the 
Hellmesberger  and  Rose  Quartets;  also  a  teacher  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory.  His  works  include  comic 
operas,  operettas  and  ballets. 

Bacmetieff  (Bachmetjew),  Nikolai  Ivanovitch, 
Russian  composer,  born  Petrograd,  1807;  died  there, 
1891.  He  was  court  choral-director  in  Petrograd,  and 
composer  of  church  music,  symphonies,  string  quartets 
and  piano  pieces. 

Bacon,  Ernst,  American  pianist,  conductor,  teacher, 
lecturer  and  composer,  born  Chicago,  111.,  May  26, 
1898 ;  a  student  in  his  native  city  and  in  Vienna.  After 
concert  tours  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  America  where 
he  accepted  a  post  as  conductor  of  the  Rochester  Opera 
Company.  He  taught  piano  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  in  Rochester,  and  conducted  lecture  courses  at 
the  San  .Francisco  Conservatory.  In  1932  he  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  music,  and  in  1934  became  music 
editor  of  the  Argonaut.  His  Song  Cycles  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Symphony  in  D  minor 
and  Country  Roads  Suite  have  been  played  by  a  number 
of  prominent  orchestras  in  the  United  States. 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  English  physicist,  born  London, 
Jan.  22,  1561;  died  there,  Mar.  162?.  He  perfected 
the  method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  sound-waves, 
and  wrote  on  the  phenomenon  of  sympathetic  vibrations 
and  their  application  to  stringed  instruments. 

Bacon,  George,  American  piano  maker,  died  New 
York,  1856.  In  1836  he  joined  Dubois  and  Chambers, 
Boston  piano-makers;  the  firm  became  Ba.con  &  Raven 
about  1841,  and  is  known  today  as  the  Bacon  Piano  Co. 
of  New  York. 

Bacon,  Glen,  American  composer,  born  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1906.  Several  of  his  compositions  have  been 
played  at  various  Festivals  of  American  music. 

Bacon,  Katherine,  contemporary  English  pianist, 
born  Chesterfield,  June  2,  1896.  She  first  appeared 
in  public  at  the  age  of  seven,  studied  with  Arthur  New- 
stead,  and  followed  him  to  the  United  States,  where 
she  continued  "her  studies  with  him  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory,  Baltimore,  and  also  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  and  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  in  New 
York.  Her  reputation  as  a  pianist  is  of  the  highest; 
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BACONT,  RICHARD— BAERMANN 


during  the  Beethoven  centenary  of  1927  she  played  all 
of  the  master's  thirty-two  piano-sonatas  at  a  series  of 
recitals  in  New  York,  and  in  1928  performed  Schu- 
bert's important  piano-works  during  his  centenary.  She 
appears  frequently  in  recital  and  with  symphony  or- 
chestras and  chamber  ensembles. 

Bacon,  Richard  Mackenzie,  English  musical  critic, 
born  Norwich,  May  i,  1776;  died  Cossey,  near  Nor- 
wich, Nov.  27,  1844.  He  was  editor  of  the  Norwich 
Mercury,  and  founder  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Musical  Magazine  and  Review  which  was  the  first 
periodical  in  England  devoted  to  music. 

Bacon  (Baco)  Roger,  English  philosopher,  born 
Ilchester,  Somerset,  1214;  died  Oxford,  1294.  He  was 
a  Franciscan  monk,  and  wrote  an  important  treatise 
on  the  value  of  music  entitled  DC  -calorc  musices  in  his 
Opus  ma  jus,  reprinted  at  London  in  1733. 

Bada,  Angelo,  contemporary  tenor,  who  made  his 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Nov.  16, 
1908,  as  the  messenger  in  Alda.  In  the  spring  of  the 
some  season  he  sang  at  the  farewell  performance  of 
Marcella  Sembrich ;  since  that  time  he  has  been  heard 
in  company  with  such  notable  artists  as  Farrar,  Caruso 
and  Bori. 

Badajoz,  Spanish  musician,  born  about  1460;  died 
about  1526;  perhaps  identical  with  Garci  Sanchez  de 
Badajoz,  the  Spanish  poet.  He  was  an  organist,  and 
for  several  years  choirmaster  to  John  III  of  Portugal. 

Badarczewska,  Thekla,  Polish  composer,  born  War- 
saw, 1838;  died  1862.  She  composed  piano  pieces  of 
a  light  order  which  were  popular  in  her  day;  one,  The 
Maiden's  Prayer,  was  a  universal  favorite  in  its  class 
throughout  the  Americas. 

Badeff,  Atanas,  Bulgarian  composer,  born  Prilep, 
1863  ( ?) ;  died  Sofia,  Aug.  1908.  He  was  a  pupil  in 
composition  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  most  of  his  com- 
positions were  for  the  church. 

Bader,  Karl  Adam,  German  opera  tenor ,  born  Bam- 
berg,  Jan.  10,  1/89;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  14,  1870;  tenor 
and  stage-manager  at  the  Berlin  Court  Opera,  and  fa- 
mous for  his  splendid  interpretations  of  the  heroic 
tenor  roles  in  Spontini's  operas. 

Badia,  Carlo  Agostino,  Italian  court  composer,  born 
Venice,  1672;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  23,  1738;  writer  of 
twenty-seven  operas  and  twenty-one  oratorios. 

Badia,  Juan  Llongueras,  see  Llongueras  Badia, 
Juan. 

Badia,  Luigi,  Italian  operatic  and  song  composer, 
born  Teremo,  1819;  died  Milan,  Oct.  30,  1890. 

Badiali,  Cesare,  Italian  basso  cantante,  born  Imola, 
about  1810;  died  there,  Nov.  17,  1865.  He  sang  with 
brilliant  success  in  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  England. 

Badinage,  Bandinerie  (Fr.)s  banter;  good  humored 
raillery,  frequently  used  as  the  title  of  a  light  instru- 
mental composition. 


Badings,  Henk,  Dutch  composer,  born  Bandoeng, 
Java,  Jan,  17,  1907 ;  pupil  of  Willem  Pypers  of  Amster- 
dam. His  orchestral  works,  such  as  the  Symphonic 
Variations  and  his  symphonies,  .are  styled  after  Bruck- 
ner, and  have  been  played  by  many  European  orchestras. 

Badollet,  Francis  Vigo,  American  flutist,  born 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Feb.  i,  1870.  He  studied  at  the 
National  Conservatory  in»  New  York  with  Horatio 
Parker  and  Otto  Oesterle,  becoming  flutist  with  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  flute  instructor  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Baebulus,  see  Notker. 

Baecht,  Arthur,  American  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1896;  pupil  of  Ovide  Musin. 
He  made  his  debut  at  New  York  in  1926,  and  has  since 
become  well  known  as  a  conce.rt  artist  and  teacher. 

Baecker,  Casimir,  German  harpist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  about  1790;  died  France,  1835.  He  was 
adopted  by  Mme.  de  Genlis,  the  celebrated  harpist ;  his 
famous  harp  method  is  dedicated  to  her. 

Baeckers,  Heinrich  Bolten-,  see  Bolten-Baeckers, 
Heinrich. 

Backer,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dee. 
15,  1866;  a  pupil  of  Kullak,  Dorn,  and  Becker.  The 
majority  of  his  compositions  are  for  the  piano. 

Baena,  Gongalo  de,  i6th  century  Portuguese  com- 
poser and  guitarist. 

Baena,  Lope  de,  isth  and  i6th  century  Spanish 
composer  of  secular  vocal  music,  referred  to  as  "a  very 
subtle  composer,  the  sweetness  of  whose  music  takes 
away  all  pain,"  by  music  critics  of  his  period. 

Baensch,  Otto,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Ber- 
lin, July  25,  1878;  professor  of  philosophy  at  Strass- 
burg  University,  and  author  of  monographs  on  Bach, 
Wagner  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Baer,  Ernst,  German  flutist,  born  Leutershausen, 
Bavaria,  July  15,  1870;  teacher  at  the  Graz  Conserva- 
tory, and  writer  of  a  method  and  valuable  studies  for 
his  instrument. 

Baer,  Frederic,  contemporary  American  baritone, 
born  New  York;  pupil  of  Adelaide  Gescheidt,  Cesare 
Sodero,  and  Charles  Albert  Baker.  He  has  appeared 
with  several  of  the  leading  symphony  orchestras  and 
choral  organizations;  also  at  many  music  festivals. 

Baer,  Louisa,  igth  century  German  composer.  Her 
works  included  many  songs,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig. 

Baermann,  Carl,  Jr.,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Munich,  July  9,  1839;  died  Newton, 
Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1913;  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  for  some 
time  professor  at  the  Munich  Conservatory.  He  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  teacher  in  Boston,  numbering 
among  his  pupils  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  and  Frederick 
S.  Converse;  his  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and 
studies. 
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BAGADUROFF— BAGUETTE 


Bagaduroff,  W.  A.,  Russian  composer,  writer  and 
teacher,  born  Nischni  Novgorod,  1878;  pupil  of  Conus 
and  Javorsky  in  Moscow.  His  compositions  include 
operas  and  songs;  he  has  also  written  several  books 
on  theatrical  subjects. 

Bagana,  a  ten-stringed  lyre  of  Abyssinia,  tuned  to 
five  tones  and  their  corresponding  octaves. 

Bagatella  (It.),  bagatelle,  frequently  used  as  the 
title  of  an  instrumental  composition  of  light  character. 

Bagatella,  Antonio,  Italian  violinist,  violin  maker 
and  writer,  born  Padua,  1755;  died  there,  1829.  He 
made  excellent  violins,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  violin  making  published  in  several  lan- 
guages. 

Bagatelle  (Fr.),  a  name  given  to  short  pieces  of 
music  in  a  light  style. 

Bagg,  Amy  Upham  Wood,  American  soprano, 
pianist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Jacksonville,  111.,  in 
1869.  She  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston,  also  with  Frank  La  Forge  and 
Theodore  Van  Yorx.  She  became  head  of  the  music 
department  at  Wheaton  College,  and  contributor  of 
articles  on  music  to  various  American  magazines. 

Bagg,  Ernest  Newton,  contemporary  American  mu- 
sic critic  and  writer  on  music,  born  West  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston,  and  has  occupied  the  post  of  music 
critic  on  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Boston  Home  Journal, 
and  many  other  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Bagge,  Charles  Ernest  von,  Austrian  (  ?)  amateur 
violinist,  teacher  and  composer,  died  Paris,  1791 ;  a  curi- 
ous character  in  the  French  capital  from  about  1783 
until  his  death.  He  had  a  delusion  that  he  was  a 
great  master,  and  paid  well  known  violinists  to  take 
lessons  from  him  in  order  to  support  his  claims.  Some 
distinguished  performers  were  forced  by  poverty  to  be- 
come parties  to  this  charlatanism.  He  also  had  some 
mediocre  compositions  published,  which  attained  some 
temporary  success. 

Bagge,  Selmar,  German  music  critic,  born  Koburg, 
June  30,  1823;  died  Basle,  July  17,  1896.  He  studied 
under  Weber  and  Sechter,  and  devoted  himself  to 
music  criticism,  contributing  a  number  of  conservative 
but  erudite  articles  to  leading  German  magazines. 

Baggiore,  Attilio,  contemporary  American  singer, 
born  in  Michigan  of  Italian  parentage.  He  at  first 
studied  the  violin,  but  turned  to  singing,  studying  with 
William  Clair  Hall  in  Chicago  and  Sabastini  in  Italy. 
His  debut  took  place  at  tKe  Royal  Opera  in  Rome,  and 
since  then  he  has  sung  in  opera  and  recital  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  including  an  engagement  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company. 

Baghetti,  Andrea,  iSth  century  Italian  composer;  a 
composition  for  solo  violin  with  bass  by  him  has  been 
preserved  in  mss.  at  the  Dresden  Museum.. 

Bagier,  Guido,  German  composer,  biographer,  born 
Berlin,  June  20,  1888;  pupil  of  Reger  and  Riemann  in 
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Leipzig.  He  became  editor  of  a  magazine  in  1918; 
among  his  literary  works  is  a  biography  of  Max  Reger! 

Baglioncella,  Francesca,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  songs  and  madrigals,  born  Perugia. 

Baglioni,  Silvestro,  Italian  investigator  of  musical 
science,  born  Belmonte  Piceno,  Dec.  30,  1876;  profes- 
sor of  physiology  at  the  Royal  University,  Rome.  He 
constructed  for  research  a  harmonium  (reed-organ) 
with  two  key-boards  tuned  to  quarter-tones,  which  he 
named  enharmonium.  His  writings  comprise  articles 
and  books  on  the  science  of  music. 

Bagliore  (It),  flash  of  light;  the  title  sometimes 
given  a  composition  that  is  light  and  piquant  in  char- 
acter. 

Bagnati,  Cayetano,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Tropea,  1840;  died  Buenos  Aires,  1904.  He  went 
to  Buenos  Aires  with  Melani,  and  in  1890  established 
the  Conservatory  of  Almagro,  which  has  become  a 
famous  institution.  His  compositions  include  orches- 
tral works,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Bagnoli,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  Marci- 
alla,  Certado,  July  19,  1876.  He  studied  with  Scontrino 
in  Florence,  where  he  became  choirmaster  of  the 
Hauptkirche,  and  director  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Music.  His  compositions  include  much  church  music, 
an  oratorio  and  an  opera. 

Bagota,  Ernst  Lengyel  von,  see  Lengyel  von  Ba- 
gota,  Ernst. 

Bagpipe  (Fr.  cornemuse;  Ger.  dudelsack,  sack- 
pfeife;  It.  cornamusa),  a  wind  instrument  of  great 
antiquity,  used  all  over  Europe  during  the  isth  cen- 
tury. It  is  still  in  use  today  by  the  country  folk  of 
Italy,  Poland,  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bag  made  of  leather,  filled  with  wind  either 
from  the  mouth  or  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  oper- 
ated by  the  player's  elbow.  Pipes  of  reed  are  attached 
to^it;  the  commonest  type  has  four  pipes,  three  drones 
(single-reed  pipes,  tuned  to  a  fundamental  tone,  its 
fifth  and  octave)  which  sound  continuously  and  a 
fourth  pipe,  called  the  "chaunter"  or  melody  pipe. 
There  are  several  types  of  bagpipes  with  special  names : 
(i)  the  German  bagpipe  or  sackpfeife;  (2)  the  Corne- 
muse, a  type  of  bagpipe  played  in  France  and  The 
Netherlands;  (3)  the  Biniou  or  Breton  bagpipe;  (4) 
the  Calabrian  bagpipe  or  Zampogna;  (5)  the  Old  Irish 
bagpipe;  (6)  the  Highland  bag-pipe;  (7)  the  Modern ' 
Irish  bagpipe,  unlike  the  bagpipes  previously  mentioned 
because  it  is  blown  by  bellows;  (8)  the  Spanish  bagpipe, 
also  blown  by  means  of  bellows. 

Bagpipe  Minuet,  a  movement  in  the  string  quar- 
tet, Op.  3,  No.  3  by  Josef  Haydn,  familiarly  known 
as  the  Dud'elsack  (Bagpipe)  Minuet  because  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe  is  cleverly  imitated  in  the  violoncello 
part.  The  quartet  is  said  to  have  been  written 'origi- 
nally for  string  quartet  and  wind  instruments. 

Baguette  (Fr.),  a  drumstick;  a  fiddlestick. 


BAHR— BAILLOT 


Bahr  (Bar,  Beer),  Johann,  Austrian  conductor  and 
composer,  born  St.  Georg,  Feb.  28,  1665 ;  died  Weis- 
senfels,  Aug.  6,  1770;  composer  of  musical  satire  under 
the  pen-name  Ursits. 

Bahr,  Joseph,  see  Beer,  Joseph. 
Bahr,  Mildenburg,  Anna,  see  Mildenburg,  Anna 
von. 

Bai  (Baj),  Tomraaso,  Italian  tenor,  born  Creval- 
cuore,  near  Bologna,  about  1660;  died  Rome,  Dec.  22, 
1714;  tenor  singer  and  choirmaster  at  the  Vatican.  As 
a  disciple  of  Palestrina  his  fame  rests  on  a  five-part 
Miserere  still  sung  during  Holy  Week  at  the  Vatican. 

Baier,  Klemens,  German  choir-director  and  com- 
poser, born  Bobernig,  May  22,  1855 ;  writer  of  church 
music  and  male  choruses. 

Baier,  Victor,  American  organist,  born  New  York, 
1861;  died  there,  1921.  For  many  years  he  was^ or- 
ganist at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  performers  of  his  time ; 
a  Fellowship  bearing  his  name  was  instituted  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York. 

Baier  Fellowship,  an  American  scholarship,  in 
memory  of  the  great  American  organist,  Victor  Baier. 
It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  University  Council, 
Columbia  University,  New  York;  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  be  competent  performers  on  the  piano  and 
organ,  and  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theoreti- 
cal subjects  and  musical  history. 

Baif,  Jean-Antoine  de,  French  poet  and  lute-player, 
born  Venice,  1532;  died  Paris,  Sept.  19,  1589.  ^He 
gave  concerts  in  Paris,  and  published  several  collections 
of  sacred  and  secular  songs.  He  imitated  ancient  poetic 
meters  in  his  French  poems ;  more  than  sixty  of  these 
were  set  to  music  by  Jacques  Maudit  and  Claude  Le 
Jeune. 

Baildon,  Joseph,  English  organist  and  composer, 
died  May  7,  1774.  He  held  important  church  positions, 
and  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  won 
several  prizes  offered  by  the  London  Catch  Club ;  sev- 
eral of  his  glees  were  popular  in  their  day. 

Baildon,  Thomas,  iSth  century  English  song  com- 
poser and  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Bailey,  Daniel  and  William,  i8th  century  Ameri- 
can pioneer  music  publishers. 

Bailey,  Frederic  Ware,  American  pianist,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1879.  He 
studied  with  W.  W.  Farmer  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Virgil, 
becoming  a  well  known  organist  and  piano  teacher  in 
New  York. 

Bailey,  Herbert  Mead,  American  baritone  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Plainville,  Kansas,  June  20,  1886. 
He  studied  with  various  teachers  in  Kansas  and  Chi- 
cago, and  gradually  earned  a  reputation  in  the  Middle 
West  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer,  and  as  a  music 
teacher  at  various "  colleges. 


Bailey,  Lilian  June,  American  singer,  born  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Jan.  18,  1860;  died  London,  Nov.  4,  1901. 
She  studied  with  Mme.  Rudersdorff  and  made  her 
debut  at  Boston  in  1876.  Later  she  studied  with  Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia  and  Sir  George  Henschel,  to  whom  she 
was  eventually  married,  and  with  whom  she  gave  many 
highly  appreciated  vocal  recitals. 

Bailey,  Marie  Louise,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  24,  1876.  She  stud- 
ied at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Remecke,  at 
Vienna  with  Leschetizky,  and  made  her  debut  at  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  1893.  Since  then  she  has 
toured  extensively  in  the  United  States;  her  composi- 
tions are  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Bailey-Apfelbeck,  Marie  Louise,  American  pianist, 
born  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1876,  pupil  of  Leschetizky.  She 
made  concert  tours  of  Europe  and  frequently  visited 
her  native  country,  acquiring  considerable  reputation  as 
a  pianist  in  Vienna. 

Bailleux,  Antoine,  French  composer  and  teacher, 
died  Paris,  1791.  His  compositions  included  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  also  methods  for  voice  and  for 
violin. 

Baillot,  Pierre  Marie  Frangois  de  Sales,  French 
violinist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Passy,  near  Paris, 
Oct.  i,  1771 ;  died  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1842.    His  talent  for 
the  violin  made  itself  evident  at  an  early  age,  and  his 
preliminary  training  was  under  the  direction  of  Polidori 
and  Sainte-Marie.    After  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
took  place  while  he  was  still  a  child,  Baillot's  guardian 
provided  him  with  musical  instruction  in  Rome  and 
attended  to  his  general  education.     He  soon  began  to 
be  known  as  an  excellent  performer,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty  he  secured,  through  the  influence  of  Viotti,  . 
a  position  in  an  important  Paris  theatre.    Later  a  more 
attractive  post  was  offered  him  in  the   Ministry  of 
Finance,  where  he  remained  several  years,  meanwhile 
perfecting  his  technique  unhampered  by  the  necessity 
of  making  a  living  through  his  music.    There  followed 
a  period  of  compulsory  service  in  the  army,  which 
tended  to  develop  his  personality ;  later  he  received  an 
appointment  as  teacher  of  violin  playing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.     There   he   studied   composition  under 
Reicha,  and  became  the  most  distinguished  pedagogue 
of  his  time,  numbering  among  his  pupils  such  eminent 
performers  as  Habeneck,  Dauda,  Mazas,  Guerin  and 
Wery.     He  was  revered  as  the  head  of  the  French 
school  of  violinists,  not  only  as  a  virtuoso  but  as  a 
quartet  leader,  and  was  praised  by  Mendelssohn,  Hiller 
and  Spohr.     With  Rode  and  Kreutzer  he  wrote  an 
authoritative  method  for  violin,  L'Art  du  Violon;  his 
compositions  include  nine  violin  concertos,  a  double 
concerto,  chamber  music  and  many  violin  pieces. 

Baillot,  Rene  Paul,  French  music  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Oct.  23,  1813;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1889;  son 
of  Pierre  Marie  Francois  de  Sales  Baillot.  He  was 
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BAILLOU— BAKER,  CHARLES 


professor  of  ensemble-playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
for  nearly  forty  years. 

Baillou,  Louis  de,  French  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  died  Milan,  1809.  He  became  conductor  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  for  which  he  wrote  several  ballets  and 
operas. 

Bailly,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court,  1879.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  with 
Paul  Mougenot  and  Georges  Lotte,  he  established  his 
own  business  at  Mirecourt  in  1909.  His  instruments 
are  built  on  the  Stradivarius  model,  made  entirely  by 
hand  and  covered  with  a  transparent  reddish  brown 
varnish. 

Bailly,  Jenny,  French  violin  maker,  born  Paris, 
1883;  daughter  of  Paul  Bailly.  She  worked  with  her 
father,  and  upon  his  death  in  1907,  succeeded  to  his 
business.  She  is  the  only  woman  violin  maker  in 
France ;  the  instruments  are  of  fine  quality,  and  follow 
the  Guarnerius  model. 

Bailly,  Louis,  French  viola  virtuoso,  born  Valen- 
ciennes, 1882 ;  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  where 
he  won  first  prize  in  1899.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Capet  and  the  Geloso  Quartets,  later  joining  the  Flon- 
zaley  Quartet  in  1917;  for  many  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bailly,  Paul,  I9th  century  French  violin  maker,  born 
near  Mirecourt,  1844;  died  1907.  He  studied  with  Jules 
Gaillard,  then  worked  in  Douai,  Lille,  London,  Brussels, 
Rheims  and  the  United  States,  before  settling  in  Paris 
in  1899.  He  used  the  Stradivarius  model  and  was  a 
prolific  maker. 

Baines,  William,  English  composer,  born  Horbury, 
Yorkshire,  Mar.  26,  1899;  died  York,  Nov.  6,  1922. 
At  an  early  age  he  showed  remarkable  musical  gifts, 
and  with  very  little  training  found  inspiration  in  Eng- 
lish country  scenes  as  well  as  in  the  music  of  Scriabin, 
Ravel  and  Debussy,  He  had  written  one  symphony 
and  some  piano  pieces  before  his  premature  death  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three. 

Baini,  Abbate  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  writer 
and  critic,  born  Rome,  Oct.  21,  1775 ;  died  there,  May 
21,  1844.  He  studied  under  Jannaconi,  whom  he  later 
succeeded  as  music  director  at  St.  Peter's.  He  was 
ultra-conservative  in  taste;  his  life-work  was  a  monu- 
mental monograph  on  Palestrina,  a  task  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  his  nature  and  consequently  admirably  accom- 
plished. 

Bainton,  Edgar  Leslie,  English  composer,  born 
London,  Feb.  14,  1880.  He  studied  under  Stanford, 
Davies  and  Wood  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music ;  his 
most  important  work  is  the  symphony  Before  Sunrise 
for  contralto  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  founded  on 
three  poems  by  Swinburne. 

Baird,  Martha,  American  pianist,  born  Madero, 
Calif.,  1898;  student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston.  She  has  been  heard  in  England,  Germany  and 


Holland,  and  with  many  of  the  leading  American  or- 
chestras. 

Baird,  Stewart,  American  baritone,  born  Nov.  18, 
1888.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston,  and  has  appeared  in  various  theatrical  produc- 
tions in  New  York. 

Bairstow,  Edward  Cuthbert,  English  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Huddersfield,  Aug.  22,  1874.  After 
studying  under  Farmer  and  Bridge,  he  became  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  various  English  churches;  he  has 
been  highly  successful  as  a  choral  conductor. 

Baisser  (Fr.),  to  lower  the  pitch  of  a  tone  by  plac- 
ing a  flat  before  it. 

Baixo,  the  Portuguese  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Bajon. 

Baixonilho,  the  Portuguese  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Bajondllo. 

Baixuli,  Father  M.,  early  2Oth  century  Spanish 
monk  and  musicologist. 

Baj,  Tommaso,  see,  Bai,  Tommaso. 

Bajadere  (Bayadere),  an  East  Indian  dancing  girl 

Bajardi,  Francesco,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Isnello,  Apr.  23,  1867;  died  Rome,  Sept. 
17>  T934;  one  °f  the  best  pianists  of  the  Sgambati 
School.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Musi- 
cal Lyceum  at  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  wrote  orchestral 
works  and  piano  pieces. 

Bajetti,  Giovanni,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born 
Brescia,  about  1815;  died  Milan,  Apr.  28,  1876. 

Bajon  (real  name  Louis),  i8th  century  Polish  com- 
poser; her  works  include  both  instrumental  and  vocal 
compositions. 

Bajon,  a  i6-ft.  lingual  organ-stop  found  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  organs,  the  tone  of  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  bassoon. 

Bajoncillo,  an  organ-stop  found  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  organs,  the  tone  of  which  suggests  that  of 
the  orchestral  bassoon.  It  is  an  8-ft.  lingual  stop. 

Bak,  Albert  Bernhard,  see  Bach,  Albert  Bernhard. 

Bakala,  Bfetislav,  Czech  composer,  born  Feb.  12, 
1897- 

Bake,  Otto,  German  pianist,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  13, 
1862;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1921 ;  pupil  of  Xaver  Schar- 
wenka.  He  acted  as  accompanist  in  Berlin  for  Mar- 
cella  Sembrich  and  Adelina  Patti. 

Baker,  Benjamin  Franklin,  American  singer  and 
editor,  born  Wenham,  Mass.,  July  10,  1811.  After 
singing  in  various  churches  for  several  years,  he  became 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  established  the  Boston  Music  School  in  1851,  and 
edited  the  Boston  Musical  Journal  for  several  years. 

Baker,  Charles  Albert,  American  organist  and  ac- 
companist, born  Akron,  O.,  Dec,  27,  1883.  He  has 
been  accompanist  for  such  singers  as  David  Bispham, 
Alma  Gluck,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Johanna  Gadski 
and  Clarence  Whitehill ;  made  phonograph  records  with 
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Pablo  Casals,  played  for  various  productions  by  the 
New  York  Oratorio  Society. 

Baker,  Coral  Hayner,  American  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  5,  1879.  She  stud- 
ied in  London  with  Randegger  and  in  Paris  at  the 
Marchesi  School ;  after  her  operatic  debut  at  Paris  in 
1910,  she  sang  extensively  in  opera,  recital  and  with 
symphony  orchestras  in  both  Europe  and  America,  be- 
sides teaching  in  both  Paris  and  the  United  States. 

Baker,  Dalton,  English  organist,  singer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Merton,  Surrey,  Oct.  17,  1879;  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  He  held 
several  positions  as  organist  in  London,  and  appeared 
as  a  vocalist  at  a  number  of  English  festivals.  Later 
he  went  to  Canada,  taught  at  the  Toronto  Conserva- 
tor}-, and  founded  the  Orpheus  Society  there. 

Baker,  George,  English  composer,  organist  and  vio- 
linist, born  Exeter,  1773;  died  Rugeley,  Feb.  19,  1847. 

Baker,  George,  English  organist,  baritone  and  song 
composer,  born  Feb.  10,  1885. 

Baker,  John  C.,  igth  century  American  composer 
of  civil  war  songs. 

Baker,  Joseph  Percy,  English  organist  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Islington,  Mar.  4,  1859;  died  London, 
Dec.  12,  1930;  author  of  The  Choir  Boy's  Handbook. 

Baker,  Theodore,  American  literary  editor,  trans- 
lator, and  musical  lexicographer,  born  New  York,  June 
3,  1851;  died  Oct.  13,  1934;  student  at  Leipzig  under 
Oskar  Paul  and  at  the  University.  There  he  received 
a  Ph.D.  degree  for  a  thesis  on  the  music  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  result  of  studies  made  on  the 
Reservation  of  the  Seneca  Tribe  in  New  York  State, 
and  at  the  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  His 
researches  were  the  source  of  a  number  of  themes  used 
by  MacDowell  in  his  Indian  Suite  for  orchestra.  In 
1892,  Baker  became  literary  editor  for  the  publishing 
house  of  G.  Schirmer,  for  whom  he  translated  the  texts 
of  operas  and  songs,  as  well  as  theoretical  and  other 
works  relating  to  music  by  Paul,  Jadassohn,  Richter, 
Kullak,  d'Indy,  and  Busoni.  He  compiled  a  Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms  and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,  the  finest  single-volume  works  of  their  kind 
ever  published  in  the  English  language.  A  new  edition 
of  the  latter  work,  edited  by  Paul  A.  Pisk,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  1939. 

Bakhmetieff,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch,  Russian  choir  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  1807;  died  1891.  He  was  in 
charge  of  choral  music  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
his  works  include  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  songs, 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin. 

Baklanoff,  Georges,  Russian  baritone,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  1882 ;  pupil  of  Vittorio  Vanzo.  He  made 
tours  of  his  native  country  and  of  Europe,  came  to 
America  in  1909,  and  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
Boston,  Metropolitan  and  Chicago  Opera  Companies. 

Balafo,  an  African  instrument  similar  to  the  xylo- 
phone. 
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Balag,  a  small  Sumerian  drum  used  in  religious 
rituals.  It  was  shaped  like  an  hourglass,  made  of  wood 
with  parchment  heads,  and  played  with  both  hands 
while  held  horizontally. 

Balag-Di  (Akkadian  timbputu,  timbuttu),  a  Su- 
merian drum,  similar  to  but  smaller  than  the  Balag, 
and  known  as  the  Singer's  Drum. 

Balakireff,  Mily  Alexeievitch,  Russian  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Nijng  Novgorod,  Jan.  2,  1837 ;  died 
St.  Petersburg,  May  29,  1910.  He  was  educated  in  the 
liberal  arts  at  the  University  at  Kazan,  but  was  entirely 
self-taught  in  music,  if  we  may  except  the  guidance 
and  advice  given  him  by  Oulibicheff.  He  acquired  great 
proficiency  as  a  pianist  and  prepared  himself  for  a  pub- 
lic debut  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  took  place  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  was  eminently  successful.  In  1862, 
he  founded  the  Free  Music  School  at  Petrograd  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished  choral  conductor, 
Lomakin,  and  directed  the  concerts  there,  except  be- 
tween 1874  and  1881,  until  his  death.  In  these  concerts 
he  had  occasion  to  present  many  new  works  by  con- 
temporary Russian  composers;  thus  he  gathered  about 
him  a  number  of  the  great  masters  of  Russian  music, 
among  them  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Borodin.  Inspiring  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for 
Russian  national  music,  he  carried  forward  the  work 
started  by  Glinka.  In  1869  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  and  director  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel.  Five  years  later,  he  retired  to  the 
country,  devoting  all  his  efforts  to  composition  for  a 
period  of  years.  When  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
he  brought  with  him  his  masterpiece,  the  symphonic 
poem  Tamara,  a  highly  descriptive  and  colorful  work, 
scored  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Berlioz.  Balakireff 
revealed  in  his  works  the  same  lyric  sentiments  as 
Glinka,  but  he  possessed  a  far  greater  command  of 
technical  resourcefulness,  and  an  infinitely  greater  de- 
gree of  originality.  Such  influences  as  were  exerted 
upon  him  by  Chopin  and  Liszt  may  be  said  to  have 
been  conducive  to  the  production  of  the  finest  artistic 
results.  He  added  new  elements  of  expression  to  Rus- 
sian song,  imparting  a  variety  and  independence  to  his 
accompaniments  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  orchestral  works,  he 
provided  no  definite  program,  although  they  seem  to  fall 
into  the  category  of  program-music.  The  Overture  on 
Russian  Themes  is  built  on  three  folk-songs,  one  of 
which  was  used  by  Tschaikowsky  twenty  years  earlier 
in  the  finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Two  other 
overtures,  one  on  Czech  themes  and  one  on  Spanish 
themes,  are  notable ;  they  show  how  greatl)"  Balakireff 
was  attracted  by  the  ethnographical  aspects  of  music. 
Further,  the  fascination  of  the  East  is  reflected  in  his 
piano  fantasy,  Islamey,  and  still  more  in  the  symphony 
poem  already  mentioned,  Tamara;  both  of  them,  in 
company  with  some  of  his  earlier  songs,  show  the  firm 
rooting  of  the  composer's  genius  in  the  folk-lore  of  his 
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own  and  other  countries,  and  in  addition  disclose  what 
his  contemporary  influences  were,  proclaiming  him  a 
consistent  artist  of  firm  convictions.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  works,  Balakireff  wrote  two  symphonies, 
many  piano  pieces,  and  edited  two  collections  of  Rus- 
sian folksongs. 

Balalaika  (Russ. ;  sometimes  spelt  Bdaleika,  bala- 
leiga),  a  Russian  stringed  instrument  of  Tartar  origin, 
belonging  to  the  guitar  family.  It  has  a  triangular  body 
constructed  in  various  sizes,  the  largest  resting  on  the 
ground;  the  fingerboard  is  fretted,  and  has  two,  three 
or  four  gut  strings  tuned  in  various  ways,  although 
usually  in  fifths.  It  is  very  popular  with  peasants  and 
gipsies,  who  use  it  to  accompany  their  songs  and  dances. 
Balan,  Benno,  Roumanian  music  publisher  in  Pales- 
tine. He  removed  to  Paris  in  1934. 

Balan,  Joan,  Roumanian  composer,  born  Bratovo- 
coti,  Nov.  14,  1892.  He  was  educated  in  Bucharest  and 
Vienna,  finally  settling  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  in- 
clude a  Jubel  Symphony,  a  symphonic  etude  Cantarea 
Romanici,  and  a  triple  concerto. 

Balancella  (It.),  Balancelle  (Fr.),  a  piece  of  music 
depicting  the  easy  rocking  of  a  sailboat. 

Balanchine,  George,  contemporary  choreographer 
and  ballet  dancer.  He  studied  at  the  school  of  the  Im- 
perial Ballet  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  the  choreographer 
for  nine  ballets,  as  well  as  dancer,  in  the  Diaghileff 
Russian  Ballet ;  also  ballet  director  for  the  Monte  Carlo 
Opera,  and  had  his  own  company  called  "Les  Ballets 
1933  de  George  Balanchine/'  In  1933  he  settled  in 
America,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Ballet.  In  1935  this  company  gave  a  success- 
ful season  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  New  York,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  was  made  ballet  master  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  the  American  Ballet  taken 
"in  toto"  as  the  ballet  of  that  theatre.  At  the  close  of 
the  1937-38  season  Balanchine  and  his  company  sev- 
ered their  connections  with  the  Metropolitan. 

Balart,  Gabriel,  Spanish  opera  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Barcelona,  June  8,  1824;  died  there,  July 
5,  1893.  He  specialized  in  the  zarzuela,  a  form  of 
operetta  extremely  popular  in  Spain,  Cuba,  Mexico 
and  Latin  America. 

Balas,  Clarice,  contemporary  American  pianist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  studied  with 
Leschetizky  and  Lhevinne,  and  made  her  debut  when 
fourteen  with  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Since  then  she  has  appeared  in  recitals  in  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  the  United  States,  also  teaching  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Balatka,  Hans,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
violoncellist,  born  Moravia,  Mar.  5,  1827;  died  Chi- 
cago, Apr.  17,  1899.  He  studied  under  Proch  and 
Sechter;  in  1849  ne  went  to  America*  where  he  con^ 
ducted  the  Musikverein  in  Milwaukee  and  the  Sym- 
phony Society  in  Chicago,  also  founding  the  Lieder- 
kranz  and  the  Mozart  Club  in  the  latter  city.  His  com- 


positions include  many  choruses  and  quartets  for  male 
or  mixed  voices. 

Balay,  Joe,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Passau,  Mar.  15,  1893.  He  was  educated  in  Munich, 
and  became  an  orchestra  director  in  Berlin ;  his  works 
include  an  orchestral-suite  based  on  compositions  by 
Frederick  Chopin. 

Balbastre  (Balfaatre),  Claude,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  Dijon,  Dec.  8,  1729;  died  Paris,  Dec. 
9,  1799.  A  pupil  of  Rameau,  his  compositions  include 
four  harpsichord  suites  with  variations,  entitled  Recueil 
de  Noel,  and  a  book  of  harpsichord  pieces. 

Balbi,  Lodovico,  Italian  composer  of  church  music, 
born  in  Venice  about  the  middle  i6th  century;  died 
there,  before  Dec.  15,  1604. 

Balbi,  Melchiore,  Italian  theorist  and  composer, 
born  Venice,  June  4,  1796;  died  Padua,  June  21,  1879. 

Balbo,  Giuseppe  Cesare,  Italian  composer  and  theo- 
retical writer,  born  Floridia,  Jan.  15,  1884.  He  taught 
musical  theory  at  Lucca,  composed  an  opera,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  and  some  songs,  and  published  treatises 
on  musical  subjects. 

Balcar,  Milar,  Czech  composer,  born  Dec.  13,  1886. 

Balcke,    Frida   Dorothea,   Polish  composer,   born 

Warsaw,  July  I,  1886.     She  is  a  choral  director  and 

singing  teacher  in  Berlin,  and  has  composed  cantatas, 

choruses  and  songs. 

Baldacini,  Antonio  Luigi,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1720;  his  works  include  sonatas  for 
two  violins  and  bass. 

Baldamente  (It.),  boldly. 

Baldamus,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Braunschweig,  Nov.  15,  1862;  died  St.  Gal- 
len,  June  13,  1933;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
and  composer  of  choruses  for  male  voices  with  orches- 
tra. 

Baldamus,  Willy,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  Oct.  4,  1890,  student  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule.  His  compositions  include  operettas  and  songs, 
many  of  which  have  been  very  successful. 

Baldantoni,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
Ancona,  1784;  died  there,  1873.  His  instruments  were 
well  made,  had  dark  yellow  varnish  and  followed  the 
Stradivarius  model. 

Baldanza,  Romana,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
Italian  soprano  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Tropea.  She 
went  to  Buenos  Aires,  studying  there  with  Bagnati  at 
the  Amalgro  Conservatory,  later  returning  to  her  native 
country  for  further  instruction  in  singing  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory.  In  1910  she  founded  the  Buenos  Aires 
Academy  of  Singing. 

Baldas,  Louis,  American  singer  and  composer,  born 

New  York,  Oct.  22,  1889,  now  living  in  Karlsruhe, 

where  he  occupies  a  position  as  choir  director.     His 

compositions  include  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 
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Baldassari,  Pictro,  i;th  century  Italian  church  mu- 
sic composer;  an  oratorio  was  one  of  his  principal 
works. 

Baldassari,  Rafael,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rome.  1861 ;  pupil  of  Ouarenchi  and  Tor- 
riani  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  He  became  first 
'cellist  in  the  orchestra  at  La  Scala,  and  has  written 
songs  and  light  instrumental  pieces. 

Baldassarri,  Benedetto,  iSth  century  Italian  singer 
who  created  tenor  roles  in  mam*  of  Handel's  operas. 

Baldassini,  A.  L,,  i/th  century  Italian  composer, 
who  published  some  trio-sonatas  at  Rome  in  1691  and 
1699. 

Baldenecker,  Aloys,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  1833;  died  Hamburg,  Nov. 
28,  1859.  He  was  concert-master  at  Wiesbaden,  com- 
posing pieces  for  the  piano,  and  for  the  violin. 

Baldenecker,  Udalric,  iSth  century  violinist  and 
composer  of  church  music  and  chamber  works. 

Balducci,  Giovanni,  igth  century  Italian  composer, 
student  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Naples,  and 
composer  of  a  melodrama  for  female  voices  with  an 
accompaniment  for  two  pianos. 

Baldwin,  Carolyn  (Cone),  contemporary  American 
pianist,  born  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  pupil  of  Fannie 
Bloornfield-Ziesler,  Ferruccio  Busoni  and  Rudolph 
Ganz.  Since  her  debut  at  the  Berlin  Singakademie, 
she  has  given  recitals  in  numerous  cities  and  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  many  American  symphony  or- 
chestras. 

Baldwin,  John,  English  singer,  composer  and  copy- 
ist, died  1615.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
London,  and  a  celebrated  copyist  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  in  many  instances  preserving  works  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  for  all  time. 

Baldwin,  Minor  Coe,  American  organist,  born  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  21,  1856;  organ  soloist  at  all  im- 
portant American  World's  Fairs,  and  at  Exhibitions  in 
London. 

Baldwin,  Ralph  Lyman,  American  organist,  edu- 
cator and  composer,  born  Easthampton,  Mass.,  Mar. 
27,  1872;  pupil  of  Chadwick,  Emery  and  Elson.  He 
was  organist  at  Easthampton  and  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  also  supervisor  of  mu- 
sic in  the  public  schools  of  the  two  last  named  places. 
He  became  a  leader  in  public-school  music,  active  in 
promoting  higher  standards  of  teaching  and  in  obtain- 
ing credit  for  music  work  in  high  schools.  In  1900 
he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Institute  of 
Music  Pedagogy  at  Northampton,  where  he  trained 
a  great  number  of  supervisors.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  organ  sonata,  several  anthems  and  male 
chorus;  he  also  edited  several  school-music  collections. 

Baldwin,  Samuel  Atkinson,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Lake  City,  Minn.,  Jan.  25,  1862. .  He 
obtained  his  first  musical  education  from  teachers  in 
St.  Paul,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  as  or- 
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ganist  at  a  church  in  that  city.  Here  he  began  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  brilliant  and  successful  career.  After 
directing  the  music  in  the  church  where  he  was  em- 
ployed and  taking  part  in  various  minor  musical  affairs 
in  St.  Paul,  he  journeyed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  broadening  his  musical  education;  he  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  was  ac- 
cepted, entering  upon  an  intensive  course  of  training 
in  organ  playing,  composition,  conducting,  harmony, 
counterpoint  and  piano.  His  teachers  in  these  various 
subjects  were  Merkel,  Wullner,  Rieschbieter  and 
Nicode.  He  was  graduated  in  1884,  and  returning  to 
America,  became  organist  at  Plymouth  Church,  Chi- 
cago. Later  he  held  positions  in  the  same  capacity  at 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  organizing  and  conducting 
choral  societies  in  both  cities.  Coming  to  New  York 
in  1895,  he  played  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Intercession 
and  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn;  in  1907  he  was 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  music  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  instituted  the  famous 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  afternoon  organ  recitals.  He 
played  over  1,000  of  these  recitals  and  the  annual  at- 
tendance averaged  about  70,000  people.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
and  was  engaged  to  play  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
in  1893,  also  at  the  St.  Louis  and  the  San  Francisco 
Expositions.  His  published  works  include  songs,  an- 
thems and  church-services. 

Baldwin,  Sidney  Albertus,  American  organist,  pia- 
nist, conductor  and  teacher,  born  Morristown,  N.  J., 
1877.  He  studied  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of 'Mu- 
sic, and  has  been  organist  and  choirmaster  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  teacher  in  Morristown,  and  composer  of 
church  music. 

Balestrieri,  Tomaso,  iSth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Cremona  and  Mantua  from  1730 
to  1770.  He  studied  with  Stradivarius  and  probably 
also  with  Pietro  Guarnerius;  his  instruments  have  a 
fine  tone. 

Balfe,  Michael  William,  Irish  baritone,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Dublin,  May  15,  1808;  died  Rowney 
Abbey,  Hertfordshire,  Oct.  20,  1870.  He  was  a  vio- 
linist in  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra  until  his  patron, 
Count  Mazzara,  took  him  to  Italy,  where  lie  studied 
composition  with  Federici  at  Rome,  and  singing  with 
Galli  in  Milan,  where  his  first  dramatic  work  was  pro- 
duced in  1826.  '  After  this  he  studied  further  with 
Bordogni  and  sang  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  Paris.  He 
composed  twenty-eight  operas,  of  which  The  Bohemian 
Girl  is  the  sole  survivor  in  opera  houses  of  today. 

Balfoort,  Dirk  Jacobus,  Dutch  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Utrecht,  July  19,  1886.  He  has  taught  in  Graven- 
hage  and  Rotterdam,  and  written  a  Violin  School  and 
violin  studies. 

Balfour,  Henry  Lucas,  English  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Battersea,  London,  1859;  pupil  of  Sulli- 
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van,  Stainer  and  Prout;  conductor  of  several  English 
choral  organizations. 

Balfour-Gardiner,  Henry,  see  Gardiner,  Henry 
Balfour. 

Balg  (Ger.),  bellows. 

Balgentreter  (Ger.),  a  man  engaged  to  fill  the  old- 
fashioned  German  organ-bellows  with  wind  by  tread- 
ing or  standing  on  them  and  therefore  called  a  bellows- 
treader. 

Balinese  Music,  the  music  of  the  small  island  of 
Bali,  lying  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  close  to  the  east- 
ern tip  of  the  island  of  Java.  It  is  used  by  the  Balinese 
in  almost  all  their  social  and  religious  activities,  includ- 
ing festivals  at  the  temples,  where  dances  are  given 
which  last  for  many  hours,  at  marriages,  deaths  and 
other  important  events.  The  orchestras,  or  gamelans, 
are  located  in  almost  all  of  the  villages,  only  those  too 
impoverished  not  supporting  at  least  two  or  three. 
There  is  keen  rivalry  for  supremacy  among  these  or- 
chestras, and  competitions  are  frequently  held.  The 
music  differs  considerably  in  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  island,  the  northern  music  being  more 
wild  and  unrestrained  than  the  more  civilized  southern 
with  its  older  traditions  and  many  tourists.  The 
leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  the  two  drummers,  who 
set  the  rhythms  and  generally  oversee  the  entire  per- 
formance, as  well  as  composing  new  pieces.  Balinese 
music  is  not  written  down,  but  learned  only  through 
constant  repetition,  a  colossal  task  when  some  of  the 
pieces  last  throughout  an  entire  night.  The  instru- 
ments used  in  the  average  orchestra  include  drums 
(Kendang}  which  differ  in  size,  the  larger  called  the 
"male"  and  the  smaller  the  "female" ;  these  are  used  to 
mark  the  rhythms.  The  largest  group  of  instruments 
is  composed  of  metal  bars,  played  with  bronze  keys, 
and  varying  considerably  in  size  and  pitch.  This  group 
includes  the  gangsa  djongkok  of  nine  notes;  this  has 
the  highest  pitch;  the  gender  which  has  ten  or  more 
notes  and  is  played  with  both  hands ;  and  the  djegogan, 
tjalung,  djublag  and  gangsa  gantung.  This  latter  group 
are  used  for  the  bass  parts,  and  have  only  five  notes. 
Other  important  parts  of  the  orchestra  are  the  kumpur, 
gong,  bende  and  kemong,  which  are  suspended  gongs; 
and  the  sets  of  bells,  resembling  gongs,  arranged  to 
form  scales.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the  trompang 
of  ten  bells,  and  the  reyong  of  thirteen  bells.  Other 
instruments  not  included  in  these  three  main  divisions 
include  the  rebab,  or  two-string  violin;  the  suling,  or 
bamboo  flute,  numerous  forms  of  the  tjeng-tjeng  or 
cymbals ;  the  kempli,  a  small  gong  which  is  struck  with 
sticks  while  held  on  the  lap ;  the  kemenak,  small  bronze 
tubes,  and  many  varieties  of  bells.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  these  orchestras  is  that  all 
the  instruments  are  metal  with  the  exception  of  the 
rebab  and  suling;  these  two  instruments  are  only  occa- 
sionally used.  This  naturally  gives  a  metallic  tone 
quality  to  the  music,  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  West- 
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ern  ears  than  the  music  of  countries  such  as  China. 
The  simple  phrasing,  and  the  fact  that  the  sounds  tend 
toward  a  unity  have  attracted  several  Western  musicolo- 
gists including  Colin  McPhee  and  Walter  Spies,  and 
at  one  time  Leopold  Stokowski  considered  importing  a 
native  orchestra  for  an  American  tour,  a  plan  which 
never  materialized.  The  musical  scale  contains  five 
notes  which  correspond  to  our  E,  F,  Gf  B,  C,  and  are 
named  respectively  ding,  dong,  deng,  dung,  dang.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  instrumental  combinations  are  used  for 
various  festivals  and  purposes ;  also  different  types  of 
music  for  the  various  festivals  and  ceremonies.  These 
different  groupings  of  instruments  include  the  large 
concert  groups  or  gong  kebiyar,  which  specialize  in  play- 
ing variations  on  old  pieces  and  composing  new  works ; 
the  gong  gede,  used  for  temple  festivities;  the  gong 
berong  and  gong  luang,  which  are  similar  to  the  gong 
gede,  but  are  much  older,  and  employ  a  scale  of  seven 
notes.  The  pelegongan  is  the  orchestra  used  for  the 
legong  dance,  and  is  noted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  play- 
ing ;  the  pejogeddn  is  similar,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  is 
used  for  the  less  serious  dances.  The  most  frequently 
heard  is  the  ang  klung,  which  is  used  for  marching, 
and  was  originally  used  in  time  of  war.  The  gender 
wayang  is  used  for  festivities  and  ceremonies  held  in 
homes,  and  also  as  an  accompaniment  to  shadow  plays. 
The  classical  Balinese  composition  consists  of  four 
main  sections,  somewhat  similar  to  our  symphonic 
form.  The  geginamon  is  the  introductory  solo;  the 
pengunkab  the  theme ;  the  pengawak  the  principal  sec- 
tion; and  the  pengetjet,  the  finale.  The  various  types 
of  themes  also  have  their  own  names,  as  bat  el  and  kali, 
war-song;  pengipuk,  love  melody;  bapang  and  gilak, 
male  daiice;  memanisan,  delicate  piece,  etc.  The  Ardja 
is  the  name  given  to  opera  on  the  island.  Operatic 
performances  do  not  begin  until  midnight,  and  last 
until  dawn ;  are  great  social  events  and  the  conventional 
place  for  young  people  to  meet  and  talk,  thus  serving 
a  valuable  purpose  in  match-making.  The  opera  follows 
a  conventional  form,  beginning  with  the  entrance  of  the 
serving-maid  of  the  princess.  She  is  the  tjondong,  and 
the  part  is  entrusted  to  an  effeminate,  elderly  man  with 
a  high  voice.  After  praising  his  (or  correctly  "her") 
mistress  in  song  and  dance,  the  princess,  or  putri 
enters.  This  role  is  usually  played  by  a  man  with  a 
falsetto  voice,  as  young  girls  who  might  look  the  part 
frequently  are  not  finished  enough  singers.  After  a 
scene  between  these  two,  the  prince's  prime  minister, 
or  patih,  enters  with  Kertalah,  his  younger  brother. 
These  characters  constitute  the  comic  element,  some- 
what analogous  to  circus  clowns.  The  entrance  of  the 
ratu,  or  prince,  marks  the  close  of  the  preliminaries, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  story  proper,  which  is  erotic 
in  nature,  and  based  on  love  episodes  in  the  lives  of 
legendary  dignitaries.  With  the  popularization  of  the 
island,  Chinese  love  stories  have  also  been  added  to 
the  Ardja,  but  have  been  nationalized  so  that  they  are 
more  Balinese  than  Chinese.  The  operas  are  sung  in 
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,  which  is  the  ceremonial  language  of  the  island 
confined  largely  to  literature;  this  is  interpreted  into 
Balinese  as  the  action  progresses.     Dancing  holds  ^  a 
place  of  as  great  importance  as  music  in  Balinese  life, 
each  village"  striving  to  make  their  individual  group 
the   finest   on   the   island.     The  dancers   are  trained 
from  childhood  in  the  many  formal  steps  of  the  nu- 
merous   dances,    which    have    been    imported    chiefly 
from  Java,  but  have  retained  more  life  and  freedom 
than  in  the  mother  country.     While  dancing  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  the  temple  rituals,  by  far  the  most 
part  of  it  is  theatrical  in  nature,  in  that  it  is  presented 
for  spectators  to  watch  and  enjoy,  rather  than  for  all 
to  participate  in.    By  far  the  most  popular  dance  is  the 
Legong,  the  fame  of  which  is  already  spreading  to  the 
Western  world.    The  legong  is  danced  by  three  girls 
whose  age  varies  from  eight  to  thirteen.    These  girls 
are  carefully  chosen,  trained  and  exempted  from  all 
strenuous  work.     By  the  time  they  are  fourteen  they 
retire,  frequently  marrying  village  princes.    The  dance, 
which  lasts  about  ninety  minutes,   is   danced   in  the 
village  square  or  street  in  a  small  rectangle  surrounded 
by  the  spectators.  The  three  girls,  two  legongs  and  their 
attendant,    the    tjotidong,    all    wear    elaborate    gold- 
decorated  costumes ;  the  dance  depicts  an  episode  from 
the  Balinese  epic  Malat,  in  which  King  Lasem  steals 
the  unwilling  Princess  Rangkesari.  and  finally  is  killed 
during  a  war  with  her  father.     The  dancing  is  very 
abstract   and    formalized,    the    kgs    being    used    very 
little,  but  the  technique  of  arm  motion  and  head  pos- 
ture is   so  beautifully   conceived  and   developed  that 
the   entire   performance   becomes   one   of   superlative 
beauty.     Other  dances  related  to  the  legong  are  the 
djoged  which  is  erotic  in  nature,  danced  by  one  girl 
who  lures  various  members  of  the  audience  to  dance 
with  her,  and  the  gandrung,  which  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  is  danced  by  a  boy  in  girl's  costume.     The  most 
important  male  dance  is  the  barisgede.     This  is  an 
elaborate  ritualistic  war  dance  in  which  about  a  dozen 
middle-aged  men  participate,  carrying  spears,  wearing 
long  scarves,  and  with  flowers  in  their  hair.     Other 
Balinese  dances  include  the  Barong,  executed  by  men 
while  in  a  genuine  or  apparent  trance,  and  remarkably 
fantastic  in  character ;  the  Djank,  related  to  the  Legong; 
the  Red jang  and  Mendet,  which  are  temple  dances; 
etc.    The  djanger,  a  dance  of  recent  origin,  acrobatic  in 
character,  performed  by  both  boys  and  girls,  attained 
great  popularity  for  a  few  years,  only  to  be  forgotten 
when  the  novelty  had  worn  out,  leaving  the  classic 
dances  again  and  probably  always  the  background  of 
the  Balinese  art.    A  bronze  drum  of  great  size  is  one 
of  the  most  revered  objects  on  the  island.    It  is  in  the 
Pura  Panataran   Sasih   Temple,   where   it   is   treated 
devoutly,  and  offerings  are  made  to  it.     The  work- 
manship is  of  the  Han  period  in  China,  although  it  also 
shows   marked   Indo-Chinese   characteristics,   and   the 
natives  have  created  a  curiously  involved  legend  in 
which  they  associate  it  with  the  moon.     Some  of  the 
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music  of  Bali  has  been  made  available  on  records,  the 
Odeon  Company  having  an  entire  album  under  the 
title  "Gamelon  Song  Records." 

Balino,   Annibale   Pio,   see  Fabri,  Annibale   Pio. 

Balius  y  Vila,  Jaime,  Spanish  composer  and  choral 
director,  died  Cordoba,  Nov.  3,  1822;  writer  of  both  in- 
strumental and  sacred  compositions. 

Ball,  Ernest  R.,  American  song  writer,  born  Cleve- 
land, O.,  July  21,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  Cleveland 
Conservatory,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
American  ballad  composers,  being  called  the  "American 
Tosti."  Among  his  many  songs  are  Love  Me  and  the 
World  is  Mine,  In  the  Garden  of  my  Heart,  A  Little  Bit 
of  Heaven,  and  in  collaboration  with  Chauncey  Olcott, 
Mother  Machree. 

Ball,  Frances  de  Villa,  American  pianist,  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  Schenevus,  Ostego  County, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1875.  She  studied  with  William  Mason, 
Henry  Giles  and  Theodor  Leschetizky,  made  her  debut 
as  a  concert  pianist  when  fourteen,  and  has  since  ap- 
peared in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  orchestras,  as  well 
as  teaching  in  various  American  colleges,  and  com- 
posing songs,  pieces  for  organ  and  for  piano. 

Ball,  George  Thalben,  Australian  organist,  born 
Sydney,  June  18,  1896;  for  many  years  organist  at 
Temple  Church,  London,  and  professor  of  organ  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London. 

Ball,  Thomas  Austin,  see  Austin-Ball,  Thomas. 

Ballabene,  Gregorio,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
about  1730 ;  died  there  about  1800.  He  was  choir  direc- 
tor at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  contrapuntists  and  imaginative  vocal  composers 
of  the  iSth  century. 

Ballabile  (It.),  term  applied  to  a  piece  of  music 
adapted  for  dancing,  especially  in  opera. 

Ballad  or  Ballade  (derived  from  the  It.  bdlata  "a 
dance,"  and  ballare  "to  dance"),  a  song  in  dance  meas- 
ure sung  in  Italy  was  called  the  balletta;  long  narrative 
poems  sung  in  medieval  England  at  banquets  and 
around  the  campfire  were  known  as  ballads.  In  modern 
music  the  word  "ballad"  is  associated  with  songs  that 
have  dramatic  text  in  narrative  form  such  as  Schubert's 
"Erl-King."  It  has  also  been  used  as  the  title  of  in- 
strumental compositions  of  indefinite  form  portraying 
romantic  or  dramatic  ideas ;  Chopin's  Ballades  for  piano 
are  excellent  examples. 

Ballad  Opera,  a  type  of  opera  very  popular  in  Eng- 
land during  the  i8th  century.  The  music  used  for  the 
lyrics  was  selected  from  English,  Irish  or  Scotch  bal- 
lad airs,  nursery-rhyme  tunes  or  favorite  airs  by  Eng- 
lish composers  including  Eccles,  Purcell  and  Locke. 
The  most  popular  ballad  opera  ever  produced  was 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  .(q.  v.)  ;  the  lyrics  were  written 
by  John  Gay,  and  the  music  assembled  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  Pepusch. 

Balladenmassig  (Ger.),  in  ballad  style. 
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Balladori,  Angelo,  Italian  composer,  born  Scalda- 
sole,  Lomellina,  Jan.  13,  1865;  died  Lodi,  Sept.  25, 
1919.  His  compositions  include  church-music,  operas, 
songs  and  a  piano  sonata. 

Ballantine,  Edward,  American  pianist,  saxophonist 
and  composer,  born  Oberlin,  O.,  Aug.  6,  1886;  pupil 
of  Noyes,  Spalding,  Converse  and  others  in  America, 
later  studying  in  Europe  with  Schnabel  and  Rufer. 
In  1912  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  theory  at  Har- 
vard, and  later  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  saxophone 
player,  stationed  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  as  a 
member  of  the  ist  Regiment  band.  His  prelude  to 
The  Delectable  Forest  was  first  performed  at  a  Mac- 
Dowell  festival  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  in  1914  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  his  symphonic  poem 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  in  1917.  He  has  also  written 
compositions  for  piano,  violin  and  piano,  and  'cello  and 
piano. 

Ballantyne,  Joseph,  American  music  director  and 
music  teacher,  born  Ogden,  Utah,  Feb.  20,  1868.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New 
York,  and  with  William  Shakespeare  and  Oscar 
Saenger,  became  director  of  the  choir  of  the  Ogden, 
Utah,  Mormon  Tabernacle,  and  also  a  teacher  there. 

Ballard,  a  French  family  of  music-printers  who 
enjoyed  what  amounted  to  a  monopoly  of  the  music- 
printing  business  for  about  two  hundred  years.  The 
business  was  founded  by  Robert  Ballard,  who  secured 
his  patent  from  Henri  II  in  1552;  this  was  renewed  to 
other  members  of  the  family  until  1776.  The  Ballards 
printed  from  movable  type,  and  later  from  engraved 
copper  plates.- 

Ballard,  Edna  Anna  Wheeler,  American  harpist, 
born  Burlington,  Iowa,  June  25,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Alberto 
Salvi,  Waif  ried  Singer  and  Henry  Williams.  She  be- 
came harpist  for  the  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company, 
concertized  extensively  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
and  taught  the  harp  at  various  Chicago  conservatories. 

Ballard  (Robert?),  French  lute-player  and*  music 
teacher  to  Louis  XIII;  probably*  identical  with  the 
Robert  Ballard  who  was  lute-player  to  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  author  of  a  lute-tablature  printed  in  1611 ; 
now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  at  Paris. 

Ballarotti,  Francesco,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  cen- 
tury Italian  opera  composer. 

Ballaseyas,  Franz  Albert,  German  organist,  pianist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Neckermiinde,  May  7, 
1852.  He  studied  with  Gurlitt,  Kleinpaul,  Armbrust 
and  Hambourg;  he  then  came  to  the  United  States, 
teaching  and  concertizing  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  in 
addition  to  composing  some  organ  works. 

Ballata  (It.),  ballad. 

Ballatella  (It.),  short  ballad. 

Ballerina  (It.),  female  ballet  dancer. 

Ballerino  (It),  a  male  ballet  dancer. 

Ballester,  Vicente,  contemporary  Spanish  baritone, 
birth  date  and  place  unknown;  died  Valencia,  Oct.  3, 


1927.    He  was  best-known  in  the  United  States  through 
his  phonograph  recordings. 

Ballet,  the  name  given  during  the  i6th  century  to  a 
gay  madrigal  or  part  song  in  dance  rhythm,  but  rarely 
to  a  composition  for  dancing  purposes.  Later  the  term 
"ballet"  was  applied  in  France  to  a  dance  with  music, 
presented  either  between  the  acts  of  an  opera,  or  in  a 
special  scene  of  an  individual  act ;  gradually  the  "ballet," 
presented  by  a  group  of  professional  dancers  with  mu- 
sic specially  composed  for  it,  became  an  independent 
form  of  entertainment  which  is  even  more  popular 
today  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  Several  of 
the  modern  ballet  companies  are  discussed  in  this 
volume. 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  a  ballet  company 
founded  in  1932  by  Wassili  de  Basil,  a  former  Colonel 
in  the  Russian  army  who  came  to  France  in  company 
with  Prince  Zereteli,  and  organized  an  opera  company 
in  Paris  known  as  "L'Opera  Russe  a  Paris."  In  1921 
Col.  de  Basil  gave  a  few  evenings  of  ballet  in  the  midst 
of  his  opera  season  merely  as  an  experimental  venture  ; 
in  1932  he  founded  the  Ballet  Russe,  instituting  some- 
thing entirely  novel  to  contemporary  audiences,  and 
offering  youthful  dancers,  many  of  them  graduate 
pupils  of  former  instructors  in  the  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet,  the  opportunity  to  revive  an  art  which  had  un- 
fortunately degenerated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had 
become  only  a  memory  of  the  past.  By  sheer  force  of 
will,  combined  with  good  sense  and  discriminating  taste, 
he  created  both  the  stars  and  a  world-wide  demand  for 
ballet,  employing  famous  choreographers — Fokine, 
Massine,  Balanchine  and  Nijinski — to  create  ballets  and 
the  attendant  dances.  In  forming  his  company,  he 
selected  members  for  their  ability  to  collaborate  with 
others  rather  than  for  their  skill  as  individual  per- 
formers. The  company  is  international  in  character 
as  regards  its  personnel;  it  includes  English,  Amer- 
ican, Danish,  German  and  Japanese  dancers  who  have 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Russian  ballet.  His  purchases  of 
settings  and  costumes  included  those  formerly  used 
by  both  Pavlova  and  Diaghilev ;  among  the  dancers  may 
be  mentioned  Tatiana  Riabouchinska,  Alexandra 
Danilova,  Lubov  Tcherincheva,  David  Lichine,  Turek 
Shabelevski,  Paul  Petroff,  Roman  Jasinski,  and  George 
Zoritch,  Serge  Lifar,  Alicia  Markova,  Nina  Theilade 
and  Marina  Franca.  The  company's  repertoire  includes 
Prince  Igor,  Berlioz'  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Union 
Pacific,  Aurora's  Wedding,  Scheherazade,  L*  Apres-midi 
d'un  Faune,  Petroushka,  Le  Coq  d'Or,  Franc esca  da 
Rimini  and  many  other  remarkable  dance  spectacles. 
The  ballet  master  is  Leonide  Massine,  and  the  stage 
manager  Serge  Grigoriev.  The  ballet  was  a  feature 
in  London  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  Coronation 
in  1937,  giving  command  performances  before  the 
King  and  Queen;  it  has  toured  the  United  States  for 
five  consecutive  seasons,  and  has  appeared  many  times 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
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Balletto  (It.),  a  ballet;  also  used  by  J.  S.  Bach  as 
a  title  for  an  Allegretto  movement  in  4-4  time. 

Ballier,  Henri,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
Reims,  1859;  ^e  was  organist  at  the  Madeleine,  Paris, 
and  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Balling,  Michael,  German  conductor  and  editor, 
born  Heidingsfeld,  Aug.  28,  1866;  died  Darmstadt, 
Sept.  i,,  1925.  He  began  his  career  as  a  viola-player, 
in  which  capacity  he  first  played  at  Bayreuth,  where  he 
later  became  one  of  the  principal  conductors  at  the 
Wagner  Festivals.  He  was  editor  of  the  complete 
edition  of  Richard  Wagner's  works  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

Ballo  (It.),  a  ball  or  dance. 

Ballo  in  Maschera  (It.),  (i)  masked  ball;  (2)  a 
title  used  by  Verdi  for  one  of  his  operas;  see  Masked 
Ball. 

Ballon,  Ellen,  contemporary  Canadian  pianist,  born 
Montreal,  pupil  of  Joseffy,  Jonas  and  Josef  Hofmann. 
She  has  appeared  with  important  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Ballonchio  (It.),  an  Italian  peasant  dance. 

Balluff,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Ratzenried, 
Wangen,  Sept.  15,  1873;  his  works  include  chamber 
music,  piano,  violin  and  organ  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Balmer,  Luc,  German  composer,  born  Munich,  1898, 
pupil  of  Egon  Petri  and  Ferruccio  Busoni.  His  com- 
positions include  orchestral  and  light  dramatic  works, 
also  pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin. 

Balogh,  Erno,  contemporary  Hungarian-American 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Budapest.  He  appeared  in 
public  at  the  age  of  four,  and  published  his  first  com- 
position when  only  eight,  studying  later  at  the  Buda- 
pest Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  with  Bela  Bartok 
and  Zoltan  Kodaly,  and  touring  extensively  throughout 
Europe.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1924,  became 
a  naturalized  citizen  and  has  appeared  successfully  in 
concerts  and  as  assisting  artist  to  such  singers  as  Lotte 
Lehmann  and  Frieda  Hempel.  His  songs  are  popular 
with  recitalists,  and  several  instrumental  works  have 
been  played  at  festivals  of  American  music. 

Balokovic,  Zlatko,  Jugoslavian  violinist,  born 
Zagreb,  Croatia,  Mar.  21,  1895.  He  studied  with 
Sevcik  and  Vaclav  Huml,  and  after  touring  extensively 
in  Europe,  made  his  American  debut  in  1924,  concer- 
tizing  since  then  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

Balorre,  Charles  de,  late  igth  century  French  com- 
poser, whose  published  works  include  a  quintet  and  a 
trio  for  wind  and  strings ;  also  a  string  quartet. 

Balsam,  James,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  New  York  City,  Feb.  21,  1889.  He 
studied  with  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Cornelius  Riibner 
and  Frank  E.  Ward,  made  his  pianistic  debut  at  New 
York  in  1909,  then  settled  in  that  city  as  a  piano  teacher 
and  composer  of  piano  pieces  and  church  music. 


Baltazarini  (Baldassaro,  Baltagerini,  or  de  Beau- 
Joyeux),  Baldassaro,  i6th  century  Italian  violinist, 
died  about  1587.  He  went  to  France  as  chamber  mu- 
sician in  the  employ  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  Charles 
IX  and  Henry  III,  and  was  considered  the  greatest 
virtuoso  of  his  day. 

Balthasar,  Johann  Paul,  German  composer,  born 
Zeitz,  June  12,  1880;  his  compositions  include  piano 
trios,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Balthasar,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Zaschwitz,  Sept.  9,  1868;  died  July  5,  1937;  pupil  of 
Robert  Franz  and  Otto  Reubke  in  Halle,  and  composer 
of  fine  sacred  music. 

Balthasar-Florence,  Henri  Matthew,  Belgian  com- 
poser, born  Arlon,  Oct.  21,  1844.  He  studied  with 
Fetis,  composing  operas,  masses,  cantatas,  symphonies 
and  concertos. 

Baltic,  Paul  Romer,  see  Romer-Baltic,  Paul. 

Baltimore,  the  largest  city  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
U.  S.  A.  It  is  musically  important  for  its  Conserv- 
atory, symphony  orchestras  and  choral  society;  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  is  the  leading  music  school,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
as  a  part  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  1868,  and  has  as 
part  of  its  activities  the  Peabody  Orchestra,  Peabody 
String  Quartet  and  Peabody  Chorus.  The  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  founded  in  1916,  and  has  had 
Ernest  Schelling  as  its  conductor  since  1936.  There 
is  also  a  Women's  String  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Baltimore  String  Symphony,  the  Civic  Opera  Company 
and  the  Bach  Club.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
pays  a  short  visit  to  Baltimore  each  spring. 

Baltzar,  Thomas,  German  violinist,  born  Liibeck 
about  1630;  died  1663;  regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  the  greatest  performer  of  his  time.  He  went  to 
England  in  1655  and  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
King's  famous  band  of  twenty-four  violins.  He  was 
the  first  really  great  violinist  to  be  heard  in  Eng- 
land. 

Baltzell,  Winton  James,  American'  editor,  author 
and  composer,  born  Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1864; 
died  New  York,  Jan.  10,  1928;  son  of  Rev.  Isaiah 
Baltzell,  who  edited  many  collections  of  evangelistic 
hymns.  He  studied  music  with  Emery,  Elson,  Mahr 
and  Thayer.  He  taught  singing  and  theory  at  several 
colleges  in  his  native  state,  then  went  to  London, 
where  he  studied  with  William  Shakespeare  and  others. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  successively  assistant 
editor  of  The  Etude,  teacher  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  editor  of  The  Musician.  The  majority  of 
his  compositions  were  songs  and  anthems. 

Balutet,  M.,  French  woman  composer,  who  wrote  a 
sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano  published  in  1897. 

Balzer,   Hugo,   German  conductor  and   composer, 
born  Duisburg,  Apr.  17,  1894.    He  is  general  musical 
director  at  Dusseldorf,  and  composer  of  symphonic 
poems  and  songs, 
no 
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Balziani,  Leonardo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer  of  chamber  music. 

Bamberg,  Karl,  French  composer,  mentioned  in 
Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as 
having  written  an  unusual  work — a  trio  for  three  trom- 
bones. 

Bambini,  Arnaldo,  Italian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Correggio,  Sept.  16,  1880.  He  has  been 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  Verolanova,  Brescia,  for 
many  years,  and  has  composed  organ,  piano  and  violin 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bambini,  Felice,  Italian  composer,  born  Bologna 
about  1742.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  able  to  accom- 
pany the  performances  of  his  father's  opera  troupe; 
he  finally  settled  in  Paris  as  a  piano  teacher.  His 
works  include  operas,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Bamboschek,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Trieste,  1890.  He  studied  piano  and 
organ  playing  at  the  Trieste  Conservatory  where  one 
of  his  teachers  was  Enschio  Curelich,  after  which  he 
became  organist  at  a  church  in  his  native  city.  At 
seventeen  he  directed  the  Trieste  Choral  Union  and 
conducted  orchestral  concerts;  in  1913  he  went  to  New 
York  as  accompanist  for  Pasquale  Amato.  He  became 
internationally  known  as  a  conductor  of  grand  opera, 
radio  and  pictures. 

Bammer,  Johann,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Nikolsburg,  May  31,  1888.  His  works  include  piano 
music,  and  songs ;  his  children's  songs  are  best  known. 

Bampton,  Rose,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  Cleveland,  O.  She  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  and  with  Queeno  Mario,  and 
made  her  operatic  debut  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Her  New 
York  debut  at  the  Metropolitan. Opera  House  took  place 
during  the  1932-33  season  when  she  sang  the  con- 
tralto role  of  Laura  in  La  Gioconda.  She  is  also  well- 
known  as  a  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  and  other  lead- 
ing orchestras,  and  for  her  numerous  concert,  operatic 
and  radio  engagements  both  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Banchieri,  Adriano  (also  known  as  Adriano  di 
Bologna,  from  his  birthplace),  Italian  organist,  theorist 
and  composer,  born  Bologna  about  1567;  died  there, 
1634;  his  works  comprise  church  music,  chamber 
works  and  treatises  on  theoretical  subjects. 

Banck,  Karl,  German  critic  and  composer,  born 
Magdeburg,  1809;  died  Dresden,  1889;  pupil  of  Klein, 
Berger,  Zelter  and  Friedrich  Schneider.  At  first  closely 
associated  with  Robert  Schumann,  he  also  worked  at 
Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  from  1840  at  Dresden, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  spent  in  the  United  States. 
His  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  vocal 
choruses. 

Band  (Fr.  Bande;  Ger.  Bande;  It.  Banda),  (i) 
an  orchestra;  (2)  a  company  of  musicians  dis- 
tinguished from  an  orchestra  by  the  predominance  of 
wind  instruments  over  stringed  instruments,  the  latter 


often  being  omitted  entirely;  (3)  a  section  of  the 
orchestra  playing  instruments  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  as  brass-band,  string-band,  wood-band,  wind- 
band;  (4)  in  early  reference,  applied  to  Petito  Violons 
by  Lully,  and  to  the  group  of  twenty-four  violins  be- 
longing to  kings  of  France  and  Charles  II  of  England 
during  the  17th  century. 

Band  (Ger.),  a  volume  o£  music. 
Band,  Erick,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Berlin,  May  10,  1876;  for  many  years  musical  director 
and  conductor  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Stuttgart.  His 
compositions  include  piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  songs 
and  choruses. 

Band,  Lothar,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Berlin,  Mar.  30,  1886.    He  studied  with  Otto  Fleischer, 
and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  later  becoming  a  choir- 
master and  writer  on  musical  subjects.     His  composi- 
tions include  an  orchestra  suite,  chamber  music,  choral 
works  and  songs. 
Banda  (It.),  a  band. 
Bandalore,  see  Bandora. 
Bandar,  see  Bendyr. 

Bandara,   Linda,    Dutch   composer,    born    Kendal, 
Java,  May  15,  1881.    Her  compositions  include  ballets, 
a  symphony  and  symphonic  poems. 
Bandelore,  see  Bandora. 

Banderali,  David  de,  Italian  tenor,  born  Lodi,  Jan. 
12,  1789;  died  Paris,  June  13,  1849;  said  to  have  been 
the  creator  of  the  buffo  tenor  part.  He  soon  retired 
from  the  stage,  becoming  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory,  and  later  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory. 

Bandini,  Primo,  Italian  pianist  and  opera  composer, 
born  Parma,  Nov.  29,  1857;  died  May  3,  1928;  student 
at  the  Parma  Royal  School  of  Music,  and  later  director 
of  the  Piacenza  Conservatory. 

Bandini,  Uberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Rieti,  Um- 
bria,  Mar.  28,  1860;  pupil  of  Sgambati  at  Rome.  He 
has  written  an  overture,  a  symphony  which  was  success- 
fully performed  in  Rome,  and  other  orchestral  works. 

Bandler,  Heinrich,  Bohemian  violist,  born  Rum- 
burg,  Nov.  19,  1870;  died  June  8,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Anton 
Bennewitz  and  Joseph  Joachim,  and  solo  violist  in  the 
Breslau  Orchestra  since  1896. 

Bandler  Quartet  (also  known  as  the  Society  of 
Music  Lovers),  contemporary  German  string  quartet, 
founded  Hamburg,  1896;  its  leader  was  Hans  Bandler. 

Bandmann,  Tony,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Hamburg,  May  17,  1848;  died  there  Oct.  3,  1907; 
pupil  of  L.  Deppe.  He  has  written  several  books  on 
piano  technique. 

Bandmaster,  the  leader  or  conductor  of  a  military 
band. 

Bandolon,  a  Mexican  guitar,  oval  shaped  and  having 
.eighteen  strings. 


in 
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Bandonion,  an  instrument  similar  to  the  concertina, 
but  with  squared  ends  and  keys.  It  was  invented  about 
1830  by  C.  F.  Uhlig  of  Chemnitz,  and  was  later  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  The  instrument  was  named  after 
the  Cref  eld  musical  instrument  dealer,  Heinrich  Band. 

Bandora,  an  instrument  of  the  lute  family  found  in 
many  varieties  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  It  may  be 
traced  by  sculptures  and  paintings  to  2000  B.C. 
Although  many  of  the  earlier  forms  had  frets  on  their 
long,  slender  fingerboards  and  gut  strings,  later  ex- 
amples omited  the  frets  and  had  either  gut,  wire,  or 
wire  bound  strings.  The  strings,  usually  three  or  more 
in  number,  are  plucked  with  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum. 
Some  of  the  names  under  which  this  instrument  ap- 
pears are:  Bandore,  Bandalore,  Bandelore,  Bandola, 
Bandolon,  Bandura,  Bandurria,  Banduva  (spellings 
frequently  used  in  France,  Spain  and  England)  ;  Man- 
dora,  Mandore,  Mandola,  Mandura,  Pandora,  Pandore, 
Pandorina,  Pandura,  Pandurina  (frequently  used 
Italian  spellings)  ;  Tainbur,  Tambura,  Tamburi,  Tan- 
hour,  Tamboura,  Tambura,  Tanbourica,  Tanbouritza, 
Tanbur  (spellings  frequently  used  in  Arabia,  Turkey, 
India,  Asiatic  Russia  and  the  Caucasus). 

Bandore,  see  Bandora. 

Bandrowski,  Alexander,  Polish  tenor  and  librettist, 
born  Lubaczow,  1860;  died  Cracow,  1913;  pupil  of 
Sangiovanni  and  Salvi.  He  became  an  excellent  inter- 
preter of  Wagner  roles,  and  sang  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant opera  houses  of  Europe  and  America.  He 
translated  several  Wagnerian  operas  into  Polish,  and 
wrote  the  librettos  of  two  Polish  operas. 

Bandsman,  a  member  of  a  military  band. 

Bandura,  see  Bandora. 

Banduria  or  Bandunia,  see  Bandora. 

Banes,  Antoine,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  1856  ; 
died  there  before  1925.  The  majority  of  his  composi- 
tions were  operas  and  ballets. 

Bang,  Maia,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born  in 
Tromso,  Apr.  24,  1877;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer  and 
Henri  Marteau,  and  the  writer  of  several  popular  violin 
methods. 

Bangert,  Emilius,  Danish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Copenhagen,  Aug.  19,  1883.  He  studied  with 
Carl  Xielsen,  later  with  E.  Gigout  in  Paris,  and  has 
written  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  also  violin  and 
vocal  compositions.  In  1913  he  received  the  Ancker 
prize  for  composition. 

Bania,  Banja,  an  African  stringed  instrument  that 
may  have  been  the  predecessor  of  the  banjo. 

Banister,  Charles  William,  English  composer,  born 
1768;  died  1831;  publisher  of  a  Collection  of  Vocal 
Music,  London,  1803. 

Banister  (Banester,  Banestre),  Gilbert,  isth  cen- 
tury English  choirmaster  and  composer,  died  1487.  He 
succeeded  Henry  Abyngdon  as  "Master  of  the  Chil- 
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dren"  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  London;  some  of  his  motets 
are  still  extant. 

Banister,  Henry  Charles,  English  composer,  pianist, 
writer  and  teacher,  born  London,  June  13,  1831 ;  died 
Streatham,  Nov.  20,  1897.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  John  Banister,  and  became  professor  of  har- 
mony and  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, London.  He  was  a  fine  concert-pianist,  and  com- 
posed four  symphonies,  five  overtures,  chamber  music, 
cantatas,  piano  pieces  and  songs.  His  published  works 
included  Musical  Art  and  Study,  Life  of  Sir  George 
Macfarren  and  Interludes,  a  collection  of  his  lectures. 

Banister,  Henry  Joshua,  English  composer,  violon- 
cellist and  writer,  son  of  Charles  William  Banister, 
born  London,  1803;  died  there  1847. 

Banister,  James,  i7th  century  English  violinist  and 
member  of  the  famous  twenty-four  violins  of  Charles 
II,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1676. 

Banister,  Jeffrey  (Jeoffery,  Jeoffrye),  I7th  cen- 
tury English  violinist  who  was  one  of  the  performers 
employed  after  the  reestablishment  of  the  royal  music 
by  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  he  composed 
music  for  the  flageolet. 

Banister,  John,  Jr.,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  London  about  1652;  died  there,  1735;  s°n  and 
pupil  of  John  Banister,  Sr.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
leader  of  the  King's  band,  a  position  he  retained  during 
succeeding  reigns,  was  concertmaster  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  Italian  opera  in  the  English  capital,  and 
wrote,  methods  and  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Banister,  John,  Sr.,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  London,  1630;  died  there,  Oct.  3,  1679;  pupil  of 
his  father.  His  work  came  to  the  attention  of  Charles 
II  who  sent  him  to  France  for  further  study,  and  later 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  King's  band.  In  1672 
he  established  the  first  public  concerts  in  London;  he 
also  wrote  incidental  music  to  Davenant's  Circe  and 
Shakespeare's  The  Tempest.  He  contributed  four  num- 
bers to  Playf ord's  Courtly  Masking  Airs  and  two  small 
pieces  are  included  in  a  small  volume  called  New  Airs 
and  Dialogues. 

Banjo,  an  Afro- American  instrument  of  the  guitar 
type,  having  five  to  nine  strings.  The  body  is  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  hoop  over  which  parchment  or  skin 
is  stretched,  and  keyed  to  the  proper  degree  of  res- 
onance by  means  of  a  screw  mechanism.  It  has  a  long 
neck  with  or  without  frets.  The  thumb  plays  the 
melody  on  the  melody  string  while  the  other  strings 
are  plucked  or  struck  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
The  Arabs  probably  introduced  it  to  the  Negroes  of 
Western  Africa,  who  brought  it  to  America.  It  must 
have  been  invented  by  people  of  culture  and  knowledge, 
for  the  construction  is  in  no  sense  primitive. 

Bankelsanger  (Ger.  "bench-singers"),  low  class 
singers  who  stroll  to  places  of  amusement,  mount 
benches  to  be  better  heard,  and  recount,  partly  in  song 
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and  partly  in  speech,  tales  of  adventure  explanatory 
of  a  picture  they  display. 

Banks,  Benjamin,  English  violin-maker,  born  1/27; 
died  J/95-  He  copied  the  instruments  of  the  Amatis, 
was  an  excellent  craftsman,  and  produced  some  meri- 
torious instruments,  particularly  violoncellos.  Like 
many  of  the  makers  who  were  contemporary  with 
him,  he  failed  to  recognize  the  supreme  excellence  of 
the  Stradivarius  models. 

Bannelier,  Charles,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Mar.  15,  1840;  died  there,  Oct.  5,  1899.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Revue  ct  Gazette  Musicale,  translated  the  text 
of  Bach's  St .  Matthews  Passion  into  French ;  he  also 
arranged  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fantastique  for  piano — 
four  hands. 

Banner,  Michael,  American  violinist,  born  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  Oct.  20,  1868.  He  studied  with  Jacobsohn, 
Padovani,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Massart, 
and  has  since  toured  extensively  in  both  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

Bannister,  Henry  Marriott,  English  clergyman, 
writer  and  editor,  born  1855;  died  1919;  a  librarian  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  author  of  several 
valuable  monographs  on  music. 

Banti,  Brigitta  Giorgi,  Italian  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Crema,  Lombardy,  1759;  died  Bologna,.  Feb.  18, 
1806.  She  was  discovered  by  Vismes  in  a  Parisian 
cafe,  and  later  became  a  great  favorite  in  opera.  She 
possessed  a  remarkable  voice,  but  never  learned  to  read 
music  well,  trusting  rather  to  her  memory. 

Bantock,  Granville,  English  composer,  born  Lon- 
don, Aug.  7,  1868;  pupil  of  Frederick  Corder  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  won  the  Macfarren 
Scholarship.  His  period  of  study  at  the  above  men- 
tioned institution  resulted  in  the  composition  of  several 
important  works  in  which  he  disclosed  a  keen  interest 
in  oriental  subjects,  a  predilection  which  has  stayed  with 
him  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  throughout  his  career 
as  a  composer.  In  1893  he  founded  a  periodical  called 
the  New  Quarterly  Music  Review  which  became  one 
of  the  more  important  moulders  of  English  musical 
thought;  after  the  discontinuance  of  this  magazine  in 
1896,  he  turned  his  attention  more  and  more  to  con- 
ducting, and  organized  concerts  devoted  entirely  to  the 
works  of  the  younger  English  composers.  Later  he  held 
many  important  positions  as  conductor  of  choral  and 
orchestral  concerts ;  early  in  the  2Oth  century  his  fame 
as  a  composer  began  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
immediate  circle.  In  1909  his  magnum  opus,  Omar 
Khayyam  was  performed  in  London  and  Vienna,  and 
he  increased  his  reputation  still  further  with  his 
Hebridean  Symphony.  In  these  works  he  displays  a 
highly  original  style,  suggesting  both  quietude  and 
depth  not  too  heavily  touched  by  modernism.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Bantock's  more  im- 
portant contributions  to  musical  literature  are  the  or- 
chestral compositions  Sappho,  The  Witch  of  Atlas  and 


Dante  and  Beatrice,  the  choral  works,  Great  God  Pan 
and  The  Time  Spirit  and  a  long  list  of  songs  among 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  works  in  that  form. 

Banwart,  Jakob,  I7th  century  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser of  masses,  motets  and  instrumental  music. 

Banya,  a  small  East  Indian  wooden  kettle-drum, 
with  heads  of  skin. 

Baptie,  David,  Scotch  composer  and  musicologist, 
born  Edinburgh,  Nov.  30,  1822;  died  Glasgow,  Mar. 
26,  1906.  He  composed  anthems,  glees  and  part-songs ; 
he  also  compiled  three  bibliographical  works,  two  being 
devoted  to  musical  biographies,  and  the  third  listing 
almost  twenty-three  thousand  part-songs,  glees,  madri- 
gals, trios,  quartets  and  other  vocal  works. 

Baptiste,  Jean,  see  Aret,  Jean  Baptiste. 

Baptiste,  Ludwig  Albert  Friedrich,  German  violin- 
ist, dancer  and  composer,  born  Ottingen,  Swabia,  Aug. 
8,  1700;  died  Cassel,  about  1770.  He  wrote  pieces  for 
flute,  violin,  viola  da  gamba  and  for  violoncello. 

Baptistin  (Batistin),  Jean  (real  name  Johann 
Struck),  violoncellist  and  composer,  born  of  German 
parents  in  Florence,  about  1690;  died  Paris,  Dec.  9, 
1755.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
and  was  in  high  favor  with  Louis  XIV;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  ballets  and  cantatas. 

Bar,  specifically  the  straight  lines  drawn  across  the 
staff  to  mark  the  music  into  equal  measures,  however 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  measure. 

Bar,  Johann,  see  Bahr,  Johann. 

Bar,  Joseph,  see  Beer,  Joseph. 

Bar  (Beer),  Lothar,  German-Bohemian  composer, 
born  Bodenbach,  Bohemia,  Aug.  6,  1901,  pupil  of  Ernst 
Paul  and  Otto  Schmid  in  Dresden;  his  compositions 
include  choral,  piano,  organ  and  chamber  music  works. 

Baralli,  Don  Raffaello,  Italian  musicologist,  born 
Camigliano,  Lucca,  June  25,  1862.  He  has  specialized 
in  the  study  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  becoming  instructor 
in  this  subject  at  the  Music  Institute  at  Lucca,  and  at  the 
School  for  Church  Music,  Rome,  and  publishing  nu- 
merous treatises  relating  to  it. 

Baranovic,  Kresimir,  Slavic  composer,  born  July 
25,  1894- 

Baravalle,  Vittorio,  Italian  composer,  born  Fossano, 
Cuneo,  1855;  his  works  include  operas,  church  music, 
songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Barbaja,  Domenico,  Italian  impressario,  born  Milan, 
1778;  died  Oct.  1 6,  1841.  He  was  director  of  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre,  and  later  went  to  Vienna  as  manager 
of  two  theatres,  employing  many  of  the  most  famous 
singers  of  his  day,  including  Sontag,  Tamburini,  Rubini, 
Lablache  and  Benedetti.  He  also  introduced  Rossini's 
operas  to  Vienna  audiences. 

Barbandt,  Carl,  i8th  century  German  composer, 
oboe  and  clarinet-player,  who  settled  in  London  about 
1750  and  gave  frequent  concerts  as  a  virtuoso  on  his 
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two  instruments.    His  compositions  included  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Barbanti,  Silva  Francesco,  igth  century  Italian  vio- 
lin and  violoncello  maker.  He  worked  at  Corregio 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  made  excellent 
instruments,  especially  violoncellos. 

Barbarino,  Bartolomeo  (da  Fabriano,  detto  il 
Pesarino),  late  i6th  and  early  i;th  century  Italian 
composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  Fabriano.  His 
books  contain  many  motets  and  madrigals. 

Barbarinus  (Barberini),  Lupus  Manfredus,  Italian 
composer,  born  Corregio,  early  i6th  century.  Many  of 
his  motets  were  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lupi. 
The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  has  preserved  two  hundred  and 
four  of  his  songs  in  two  beautifully  illuminated  vol- 
umes. 

Barbaro  (It.),  ferociously,  savagely. 

Barbary  Lyre,  see  Accordo. 

Barbati,  Aniello,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Sept.  4,  1824;  died  there,  Jan.  5,  1895;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  church  music  and  symphonies. 

Barbe,  Antoine,  Belgium  musical  director  and  com- 
poser, died  Antwerp,  Dec.  4,  1564.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  music-director  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
Antwerp,  for  thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  became 
internationally  famous  as  a  leader  in  musical  thought. 
All  his  works,  except  two  motets,  a  part-song  and  a 
mass,  were  destroyed,  with  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Icono- 
clasts in  1566. 

Barbe,  Telesphore  Amable,  French  violin  maker, 
born  Dijon,  1822.  He  studied  with  Derazey,  and  after 
working  with  Miremont  and  Gand,  became  assistant  to 
Jean  Baptiste  Viullaume.  He  was  a  fine  craftsman  and 
indefatigable  worker,  but  never  established  his  own 
business ;  his  finest  work  was  in  making  copies  of  the 
"Messie"  violin  of  Stradivarius. 

Barbedette,  Hippolyte  La  Rochelle,  French  author 
and  composer,  born  Poitiers,  1827;  died  Paris,  Feb.  i, 
1901.  He  wrote  biographies  of  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Weber  and  Stephen  Heller  in 
addition  to  contributing  many  articles  to  magazines. 

Barbella,  Emanuele,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  1/04;  died  there,  1773.  He  studied  with 
his  father,  Francesco  Barbella;  also  with  Pasqualino 
Bini,  Leonardo  Leo  and  Padre  Martini.  Later  he  be- 
came the  teacher  of  Raimondi ;  his  compositions  include 
six  duos  for  two  violins,  six  sonatas  for  violin  and  six 
duos  for  'cello.  Burney  gives  an  example  of  his  com- 
position in  his  General  History  of  Music. 

Barbella,  Francesco,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist  and  composer ;  some  of  his  violin  sonatas  have 
been  republished. 

Barber,  Samuel,  American  composer,  born  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1910.  He  began  composing  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music  in  Philadelphia  and  with  Scalero,  also 
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receiving  singing  instruction  from  Vengerova  and  de 
Gogorza.  He  received  the  Prix  de  Rome  prize  in  1935 
and  the  Pulitzer  music  prize  for  1935  and  1936.  Artur 
Rodzinski  gave  his  Symphony  in  One  Movement  at  the 
Salzburg  Music  Festival  in  1937,  the  first  piece  by  an 
American  to  be  played  there.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  orchestral  works  Overture  to  The  School  for 
Scandal,  suggested  by  Richard  Sheridan's  famous  play; 
Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley  and  Symphony  in  One 
Movement  which  have  had  frequent  performances; 
The  Virgin  Martyrs  for  women's  a  cappella  chorus; 
also  various  chamber  music  works  of  which  Dover 
Beach,  for  .medium  voice  and  string  quartet,  and  Three 
Songs  from  "Chamber  Music"  by  James  Joyce,  for 
voice  and  piano,  are  the  most  important. 

Barber  of  Bagdad,  The,  comic  opera  in  two  acts, 
libretto  and  music  by  Peter  Cornelius,  first  produced  at 
Weimar,  Dec.  15,  1858.  The  story  is:  Noureddin,  a 
noble,  is  ill  and  feels  that  he  can  only  be  cured  by 
seeing  beautiful  Margiana,  the  daughter  of  Baba  Musta- 
pha,  the  Cadi.  Bostava  cheers  him  with  the  news  that 
Margiana  will  receive  him,  so  Abu  Hassan,  a  barber, 
prepares  Noureddin  for  the  visit  and  hears  all  about  the 
loved  one.  When  Noureddin  arrives  at  the  Cadi's  house, 
he  finds  that  Margiana's  father  has  gone  to  the  mosque 
to  pray,  but  is  annoyed  by  the  barber,  who  has  fol- 
lowed him  and  become  somewhat  noisy  outside  of  the 
apartment.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Cadi  returns 
and  Noureddin  has  to  hide  in  a  chest.  Abu,  hearing 
the  screams  of  a  servant  who  is  being  beaten,  mistakes 
them  for  the  death  cries  of  the  imprisoned  lover,  rushes 
in  and  accuses  the  Cadi.  A  crowd  collects  and  the 
Caliph  is  called;  the  chest  is  opened  and  the  nearly 
suffocated  Noureddin  found  in  it.  The  amused  Caliph 
decrees  that  the  Cadi  give  Margiana  the  "treasure"  dis- 
covered in  the  chest,  and  promotes  the  barber  to  the 
office  of  court  story  teller. 

Barber  of  Seville,  The  (II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia), 

an  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Sterbini,  music 
by  Gioachino  Antonio  Rossini,  first  produced  at  the 
Argentina  Theatre,  Rome,  on  Feb.  5,  1816.  This 
famous  opera  is  based  on  a  trilogy  of  plays  written  by 
the  French  dramatist  Beaumarchais.  The  original  title 
was  Almaviva,  or  the  Useless  Precaution.  The  action 
takes  place  in  the  city  of  Seville,  where  Rosina,  the 
heroine,  is  closely  guarded  by  her  jealous  guardian, 
Doctor  Bartolo,  who  desires  to  marry  her.  Count 
Almaviva  is  also  in  love  with  the  lady,  and  has  been 
serenading  her  under  the  name  of  Lindoro.  She  recip- 
rocates his  affection,  and  finally  manages  to  send  him 
a  letter  telling  him  she  will  marry  him.  With  the 
help  of  the  barber,  Figaro,  the  hero  enters  the  house 
as  a  drunken  soldier,  is  discovered  and  ejected,  but 
later  returns  to  take  the  place  of  the  music-master, 
Basioli,  whom  he  has  bribed  to  pretend  illness.  By 
using  Rosina's  letter  as  a  ruse,  he  attempts  to  see  his 
beloved  one,  but  the  plan  is  spoiled,  although  not 
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before  he  and  Rosina  have  planned  an  elopement. 
Bartolo  now  uses  the  Count's  letter  to  convince  Rosina 
of  her  lover's  perfidy,  and  succeeds  sufficiently  to  get 
her  promise  to  marry  him  rather  than  the  Count. 
When  the  Count  and  his  faithful  barber  appear  at  the 
appointed  time  for  the  elopement,  considerable  con- 
fusion ensues,  but  eventually  Doctor  Bartolo  becomes 
reconciled  to  his  ward  marrying  the  Count  because  her 
dowry  is  surrendered  to  him.  The  Barber  of  Seville 
was  the  first  opera  to  be  presented  in  Italian  in  New 
York,  during  the  season  of  the  Manuel  Garcia  Opera 
Company  at  the  Park  Theatre  on  Nov.  29,  1825.  Fifty- 
eight  years  later,  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  Dec.  15,  1883. 

Barbereau,  Maturin  Auguste  Balthasar,  French 
composer,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Nov.  14, 
1799;  died  there,  July  18,  1879.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  later  became  a  teacher  of  mu- 
sical theory  and  music  history  there.  His  works  in- 
clude dramatic  music,  overtures,  cantatas,  and  theoreti- 
cal treatises. 

Barbetta,  Giulio  Cesare,  i6th  century  Italian  lute- 
nist  and  writer. 

Barbey,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Dierbach, 
Bergzabern,  Dec.  12,  1890;  his  compositions  include 
male  choruses  and  songs. 

Barbi,  Alice,  Italian  mezzo-soprano,  born  Modena, 
1862.  She  was  at  first  a  violin  prodigy, -but  after  study- 
ing singing  under  Zamboni,  Busi  and  Vannuccini,  be- 
came famous  as  one  of  the  finest  lieder  singers  of  her 
time. 

Barbier,  Frederic-Etienne,  French  opera  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Metz,  Nov.  15,  1829;  died  Paris, 
Feb.  12,  1889. 

Barbier,  Jules  Paul,  French  librettist,  born  Paris, 
Mar.  8,  1823 ;  died  there,  Jan.  16,  1901 ;  joint  author, 
with  Carre,  of  numerous  celebrated  opera  librettos, 
among  them  being  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah,  Gounod's 
Faust  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Thomas'  Hamlet. 

Barbier,  Rene  Auguste  Ernest,  Belgian  composer, 
born  Namur,  July  12,  1890;  student  at  the  Musical 
Academy  of  his  native  town,  later  at  the  Liege  Conserv- 
atory, where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sylvain  Dupuis.  He 
won  first  prize  for  a  cantata,  The  Legend  of  Beatrice; 
other  works  include  an  opera,  a  piano  and  violin  sonata, 
chamber  music,  a  piano  concerto,  a  mass,  a  patriotic  can- 
tata and  some  songs. 

Barbieri,  Carlo  Emmanuele  di,  Italian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Genoa,  Oct.  22,  1822;  died  Buda- 
pest, Sept.  28,  1867.  His  works  include  operas,  piano 
pieces,  songs  and  church  music. 

Barbieri,  Corrado,  Italian  composer,  born  Colle  Val 
TElsa,  Siena,  Oct.  30,  1883.  His  works  include  a  sym- 
phony and  other  orchestral  works,  a  Cantata  to  Rossini, 
and  some  church  music. 

Barbieri,  Francesco,  early  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
lin maker,  who  worked  at  Mantua  and  Verona  about 


1720,  and  modeled  his  instruments  on  those  of  Andreas 
Guarnerius. 

Barbieri,  Francisco  Asenjo,  Spanish  composer  and 
writer,  born  Madrid,  Aug.  3,  1823 ;  died  there,  Feb.  19, 
1894.  He  did  much  to  establish  the  Spanish  operetta  on 
a  foundation  of  its  own,  and  to  free  it  from  Italian  in- 
fluences. He  also  transcribed  an  important  collection  of 
Spanish  secular  music  belonging  to  the  age  of  chansons, 
besides  writing  many  learned  articles  on  musical  sub- 
jects. 

Barbieri,  Giovanni,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  1863.  His  works  include  operas,  a  piano 
concerto  and  a  violin  sonata. 

Barbieri,  Girolamo,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Piacenza,  Oct.  2,  1808;  died  there,  June  4,  1871. 
His  compositions  include  church  music,  songs,  piano 
pieces  and  organ  works. 

Barbieri,  Mario,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Jan.  i,  1888.  He  is  an  orchestral  conduc- 
tor in  Genoa,  and  writer  of  operas,  masses,  cantatas, 
symphonies,  orchestral  suites  and  piano  pieces. 

Barbierolli,  Lorenzo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Rovigo,  1813 ;  death  date  unknown. 

Barbillion,  Jeanne,  French  composer,  pianist  and 
violinist,  born  Paris,  1895.  She  studied  with  Vincent 
d'Indy,  and  has  composed  cantatas,  symphonic  poems, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Barbireau  (Barbirian,  Barbicola,  Barbyrianus, 
Barbarian,  Barwytianus,  Barbingant),  Maitre 
Jacques,  Dutdrtnusician,  choirmaster  and  teacher,  died 
Aug.  8,  1491.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  choir- 
master at  Notre-Dame,  Antwerp,  where,  under  his 
leadership,  the  number  of  musicians  were  increased 
from  thirty-eight  to  seventy. 

Barbirolli,  John,  English  conductor  and  violoncellist, 
born  London,  Dec.  2,  1899,  of  Italian-French  paren- 
tage. His  father's  family  had  been  musical  for  gen- 
erations, and  he  began  the  study  of  the  violin  at  the 
age  of  seven,  but  soon  turned  to  the  violoncello.  After 
attending  Trinity  College  of  Music,  London,  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  age  of  eleven  at  Queen's  Hall,  playing 
the  Saint-Saens  Concerto  with  orchestra;  recitals  and 
other  appearances  as  'cellist  followed ;  after  the  World 
War,  he  played  in  the  Kutcher  and  International  String 
Quartets.  In  1925  he  organized  the  Barbirolli  Cham- 
ber Orchestra;  it  was  as  director  of  this  organization 
that  he  received  his  first  experience  as  a  conductor. 
This  was  followed  by  a  position  as  conductor  of  the 
British  National  Opera  Company,  touring  the  English 
provinces;  he  rapidly  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  conductors,  so  that  by 
1927  he  was  conducting  concerts  of  both  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety Concerts,  in  such  distinguished  company  as  Wein- 
gartner,  Casals  and  Thomas  Beecham.  During  the  same 
year  he  became  conductor  of  the  International  Opera 
Season  at  Covent  Garden,  making  such  a  favorable 
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impression  that  he  remained  there  for  several  years, 
sharing  the  conductor's  desk  with  Bruno  Walter  and 
Tullio  Serafin  in  conducting  German,  French  and  Italian 
opera.  Later  he  became  the  permanent  conductor  of 
the  Scottish  and  Leeds  Symphony  Orchestras,  positions 
which  he  only  relinquished  when  he  was  made  per- 
manent conductor,  on  a  three-year  contract,  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic- Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York 
City.  His  New  York  debut  took  place  with  that  or- 
ganization on  Nov.  5,  1936.  As  an  orchestral  arranger 
he  is  best-known  for  his  transcriptions  of  the  works  of 
Henry  Purcell,  including  a  New  Suite  for  Strings, 
Four  Horns,  Two  Flutes  and  Cor  Anglais,  the  mate- 
rial selected  from  the  incidental  music  which  Purcell 
wrote  for  several  dramatic  productions,  and  was  given 
its  premiere  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
1937.  His  concerto  for  oboe  was  given  its  premiere 
in  1936,  deriving  its  thematic  material  entirely  from 
Pergolesi,  an  early  eighteenth-century  Italian  composer. 
Barbiton  (Barbitos),  (i)  a  stringed  instrument  of 
ancient  Greece,  somewhat  similar  to  the  lyre;  (2)  the 
name  given  an  obsolete  string  instrument  resembling  the 
'cello. 

Barblan,  Otto,  Swiss  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Sconfs,  Haute  Engadine,  Mar.  22,  1860;  a  pupil  of  Al- 
wens,  Attinger  and  Faiszt.  He  made  his  debut  as  an 
organ-virtuoso  at  Augsburg  in  1885,  playing  Handel's 
D  minor  organ  concerto  on  the  second  centenary  of  the 
German  master's  birth.  In  1887  he  became  organist 
at  the  Geneva  Cathedral,  and  teacher  at  the  Geneva 
Conservatory. 

Barblan-Opienska,  Lydia,  Swiss  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  Morges,  Apr.  12,  1890;  pupil  of  Hans 
Huber  and  Clericy-Du-Collet.  She  has  composed  a 
cantata,  several  songs,  and  a  set  of  variations  for  piano. 

Barbommer,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Bombard. 

Barbot,  Joseph  Theodore  Desire,  French  tenor, 
born  Toulouse,  Apr.  12,  1824;  died  Paris,  Jan.  I,  1897; 
pupil  of  Elwart  and  Garcia  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
making  his  debut  at  the  Grand  Opera  there  in  1848. 
One  of  his  achievements  was  the  creation  of  the  role 
of  Faust  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris  on  Mar.  17, 
1857- 

Barbour,  Florence,  nee  Newell,  American  concert 
pianist,  ensemble  player  and  composer,  born  Providence, 
R.  L,  Aug.  4,  1867.  Her  works  include  two  suites  for 
piano,  several  groups  of  piano  pieces,  numerous  songs 
and  anthems,  choruses  for  women's  voices  and  a 
Revery  for  strings  and  piano. 

Barbyrianus,  Maitre  Jacques,  see  Barbiriau, 
Maitre  Jacques. 

Barcarolle,  Barcarole  (It.),  a  vocal  or  instrumental 
composition  similar  in  style  to  the  songs  sung  by 
Venetian  gondoliers.  With  the  exception  of  Chopin, 
who  used  12-8  time,  all  barcarolles  are  written  in  6-8 


time,  with  a  pulsing  accent  suggesting  the  swaying  of 
a  boat. 

Barcelona,  the  second  largest  city  in  Spain,  located 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  and  is  musically  of  importance 
for  its  Opera  House,  Cathedral,  Conservatory  and 
University.  Directors  of  the  Conservatory  (Liceo 
Isabel  II)  have  included  Balart  from  about  1860  and 
Nicolau  in  1892.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Dom.  Terra- 
dellas,  Enrico  Morera,  Maria  Gay  and  Joan  de  Manen. 

Barcewicz,  Stanislaus,  Polish  violinist  and  com 
poser,  born  Warsaw,  Apr.  16,  1858;  died  there,  Sept. 
2,  1929 ;  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky,  Hrimaly  and  Laub  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Later  he  became  professor 
at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  conductor  at  the  Opera 
and  director  of  the  Imperial  Music  Institute.  His  com- 
positions are  chiefly  for  the  violin. 

Barclay,  Arthur,  English  composer,  conductor  and 
choirmaster,  born  London,  1869.  He  studied  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London,  where  he  later 
became  a  teacher;  his  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, a  concert  overture,  organ  works  and  piano 
pieces. 

Barclay,  John,  English  baritone,  born  May  12, 
1892 ;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  He  has  been  heard  in 
concert,  oratorio  and  light  opera  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  has  won  acclaim  as  a  radio 
artist. 

Barcroft,  George,  i6th  century  English  organist 
and  composer ;  he  received  a  degree  in  music  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  about  1577,  and  was  later  appointed 
organist  at  Ely  Cathedral. 

Barcroft,  Thomas,  i6th  century  English  organist 
and  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Barczyk,  Edmund,  German  lutenist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Konigshiitte,  Oct.  27,  1894;  composer 
of  numerous  songs  and  ballads  with  lute  accompaniment. 

Bard,  a  minstrel  poet,  member  of  an  ancient  Celtic 
order,  who  wandered  among  the  people,  composing 
and  singing,  usually  accompanying  himself  on  the  harp, 
verses  celebrating  the  achievements  of  warriors  and 
chieftains.  Their  functions  were  as  much  political  as 
musical;  they  versified  historical,  religious  and  legal 
matters.  Bards  flourished  in  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, but  lost  their  dignity  in  the  latter  country  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  were  classified  in  the  15th  century 
as  vagabonds,  and  laws  were  enacted  against  them. 
They  may  also  be  analogous  to  the  Scandinavian  skalds. 

Barda,  Camilla,  late  igth  and  early  20th  century 
composer,  and  author  of  a  valuable  pedagogical  work 
on  keyboard  technique. 

Bardac,  Raoul,  contemporary  French  pianist  and 
composer  of  a  piano  suite  for  children  entitled  Une 
semaine  musicde  (A  musical  week). 
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Bardas,  Willy,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  17,  1887;  died  Naples,  Sept.  29, 
1924;  pupil  of  Gradener,  Schnabel  and  Bruch.  He 
taught  at  the  Stern  Conservator}'-  in  Berlin,  and  wrote  a 
monograph  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  piano  tech- 
nique. 

Bardd  Alaw,  see  Parry,  John. 

Bardella,  Antonio  Naldi  (called  "II  Bardello"), 
1 7th  century  Italian  chamber  musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany;  he  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
theorbo. 

Bardi,  Benno,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Konigsberg,  Apr.  16,  1890;  pupil  of  Kretzschmar, 
Riehl  and  Dessoir;  his  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral works  and  dramatic  incidental  music. 

Bardi,  Giovanni,  Count  of  Vernio,  Italian  scholar 
and  musician,  born  about  1534;  died  1612.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  the  idea  of  "opera,"  the  first 
performances  of  this  new  form  of  musical  expression 
having  been  held  at  his  house  by  a  group  of  his  friends 
including  Vicenzo  Galilei,  Caccini,  Strozzi,  Corsi,  Peri 
and  Rinuccini.  Bardi  wrote  the  words  for  several  works 
of  this  character. 

Bardone,  a  term  that  has  occasionally  been  used 
for  the  organ-stop  now  known  as  Bourdon,  probably 
named  from  the  ancient  string  bass  called  viola  di 
bardone. 

Bardsley,  John,  English  tenor,  born  Fainworth, 
Lancashire,  June  10,  1883 ;  died  England,  Apr.  6,  1916. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  London, 
and  made  his  debut  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  in  1907; 
later  singing  with  the  Beecham  Opera  Company  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  in  New  York  with  the 
Century  Opera  Company. 

Barduen,  the  name,  now  obsolete,  of  an  organ-stop 
described  by  Praetorius  as  similar  to  the  modern 
Bourdon,  but  of  8-ft.  pitch. 

Barem,  an  organ  stop  of  16  foot  and  eight  foot 
pitch,  with  a  pure,  soft  tone.  The  name  is  of  German 
origin. 

Barenhauter,  Der,  grand  opera,  libretto  and  music 
by  Siegfried  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Munich  in  1899. 
The  story  is :  At  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years1  War, 
Ruppert,  a  soldier,  returns  home  only  to  be  refused  in 
marriage  by  Anna,  whose  father  plans  to  have  her 
wed  a  noble.  Disgusted  and  bitter,  Ruppert  decides  to 
get  revenge  on  Anna's  father  by  serving  a  year  in  hell, 
where  he  must  wear  a  dirty  bear-skin,  allow  his  hair, 
beard  and  nails  to  grow  and  remain  unwashed.  Only 
the  kiss  of  a  pure  maiden  can  break  the  Devil's  power. 
Really  in  love  with  Ruppert,  Anna  goes  to  the  lower 
regions,  and  with  a  kiss  breaks  the  compact.  The  bear 
pelt  falls  off,  the  filth  disappears,  and  the  reunited 
lovers  return  to  the  village  to  be  happily  married  to  the 
ringing  of  church  bells. 


Barentzen,  Aline  Isabella  van,  see  Hoyle,  Aline 
Isabelle. 

Barer,  Simon,  Russian  pianist,  born  Odessa,  Sept. 
I,  1896;  pupil  of  Blumenfeld  at  the  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory, where  he  won  the  Rubinstein  Prize  in  1918. 
Since  then  he  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with 
symphony  orchestras  in  Europe,  England  and  the 
United  States.  His  London  debut  was  made  in  1934 
with  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham,  and  his  New  York  debut  in  recital 
at  Carnegie  Hall  in  1936. 

Baresel,  Alfred,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 

born  Leipzig,  Jan.  10,  1893;  pupil  of  Sitt,  Riemann  and 

Schering;  writer  of  several  treatises  on  piano  pedagogy. 

Barford,  Ludwig  Birkedal,  see  Birkedal-Barford, 

Ludwig  Harbo  Gate. 

Barford,  Vernon  West,  English  organist,  born 
1876,  for  many  years  organist  and  conductor  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Bargaglia,  Scipione,  late  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, who,  according  to  Charles  Burney's  General  His- 
tory of  Music,  mentions  the  word  "concerto"  for  the 
first  time  in  one  of  his  monographs. 
Bargaret,  see  Bergeret. 

Barge,  Johann  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  German  flutist, 
born  at  Wulfsahl,  Hanover,  Nov.  23,  1836;  died  Han- 
over, July  16,  1925.  He  was  a  self-taught  writer  of 
a  flute  method  and  orchestral  studies  for  the  instru- 
ment. 

Bargheer,  Gustav  Adolph,  German  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Biickeburg,  Oct.  21,  1840;  died  Basle, 
Mar.  10,  1901 ;  brother  of  Karl  Louis  Bargheer.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  was  the  last  pupil  of  Ludwig 
Spohr  and  finished  his  musical  education  with  Joachim. 
Later  he  played  in  the  Detmold  Court  Chapel,  and  was 
both  concert-master  and  teacher  at  the  Basle  Conserv- 
atory. 

Bargheer,  Karl  Louis,  German  violinist,  born 
Biickeburg,  Dec.  31,  1831;  died  Hamburg,  May  19, 
1902 ;  pupil  of  Spohr,  David  and  Joachim.  He  was  con- 
ductor of  the  court  orchestra  at  Detmold,  and  leader 
of  the  Hamburg  Philharmonic  Society. 

Bargiel,  Woldemar,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Oct.  3,  1828;  died  there,  Feb.  23,  1897; 
pupil  of  Hauptmann,  Moscheles,  Gade,  and  Rietz  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  was  a  professor  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory;  in  1874  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  High  School  in  Berlin,  and  in  1875 
a  member  of  the  ruling  board  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 
In  1882  he  became  president  of  the  Master  School  for 
Composition ;  his  compositions  include  overtures,  a  sym- 
phony and  other  orchestral  works,  choruses,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Barginet,  see  Bergeret. 

Baribasso  (It.),  a  low,  deep  voice;  a  bass-baritone. 
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Bane,  Augustin,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1883 ;  died  April  22,  1915. 

Barilli,  Bruno,  Italian  composer,  born  Fano,  Dec. 
14,  1880 ;  winner  of  the  1923  prize  offered  by  the  Italian 
government  for  a  lyric  opera.  He  has  been  critic  for 
two  Italian  papers;  among  his  works  are  two  operas 
and  pieces  for  violin. 

Baring,  Mary  Hall,  see  Hall-Baring,  Mary. 

Baring-Gould,  Rev.  Sabine,  English  author,  born 
Exeter,  Jan.  28,  1834;  died  Lew-Trenchard,  Jan.  1924. 
He  was  a  well-known  author  on  many  varied  subjects, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  collection  of  English  folk- 
songs, the  best-known  volume  being  Songs  and  Ballads 
of  the  West,  noted  down  orally  from  the  people  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
verses  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Barini,  Giorgio,  Italian  historian,  teacher,  critic  and 
lecturer,  born  Turin,  Aug.  23,  1864. 

Bariolage  (Fr.),  a  series  of  cadenzas;  a  medley. 

Bariona,  Madelka,  i6th  century  German  composer; 
among  her  works  are  seven  five-part  Psalms. 

Bans,  Cede,  Balinese  dance ;  see  Balinese  Music. 

Barison,  Cesare,  Italian  violinist,  born  Venice,  Jan. 
I,  1887.  He  has  edited  sonatas  by  various  old  masters, 
especially  those  of  Tartini. 

Baritenore  (It.),  a  low  tenor,  a  tenor-baritone. 

Baritone  (Barytone),  (i)  the  male  voice,  inter- 
mediate in  range  between  tenor  and  bass.  Due  to  its 
powerful,  brilliant  timbre,  it  offers  unusual  possibilities 
to  the  operatic  composer,  especially  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools.  (2)  An  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop, 
with  a  rich,  full  tone  and  medium  power.  An  example 
was  placed  in  the  Solo  of  the  Roosevelt  organ  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (3) 
The  smallest  instrument  of  the  tuba  (bass)  section  of 
the  saxhorn  family.  Its  use  is  confined  to  bands,  where 
it  renders  the  part  ordinarily  played  by  the  'cellos  in 
the  orchestra.  (4)  A  viola  da  gamba  usually  known 
as  the  viola  di  bordone  (q.  v.). 

Baritone  Clef,  the  F-cIef  formerly  placed  on  the 
third  line  of  the  staff. 

Barjansky,  Adolf,  Russian  composer,  born  Moscow, 
Nov.  i,  1900.  He  has  written  chamber  music  and 
sonatas  for  the  piano. 

Barkel,  Charles,  Swedish  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Stugun,  Jamtland  Province,  Feb.  6,  1898.  He 
studied  at  the  Stockholm  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  with  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin,  making  his  debut  in 
1918,  and  considered  today  the  finest  living  Swedish 
violinist.  He  has  given  many  successful  recitals  in 
foreign  countries,  has  occupied  the  post  of  solo-violinist 
in  the  Stockholm  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  has  or- 
ganized the  Barkel  Quartet,  the  leading  Scandinavian 
chamber  music  organization.  His  playing  is  marked 
by  a  broad  tone,  great  technical  skill  and  fine  musical 
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understanding.  He  also  teaches  at  the  Stockholm  Royal 
Academy  of  Music. 

Barker,  Charles  Spackmann,  English  organ-builder, 
born  Bath,  Oct.  10,  1806;  died  Maidstone,  Nov.  26, 
1879.  He  invented  the  pneumatic  lever,  rejected  by 
English  organ-builders,  but  adopted  at  Paris,  where  he 
supervised  a  factory  before  establishing  the  highly  suc- 
cessful firm  of  Barker  and  Verschneider ;  he  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  action  for  the  organ. 

Barker,  George  A.,  English  song  composer,  born 
1812;  died  1876;  among  his  songs  are  The  Irish  Emi- 
grant and  The  White  Squall. 

Barker,  Laura  Wilson,  see  Taylor,  Mrs.  Tom. 

Barker,  Robert  Collyer,  American  organist,  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Chicago,  111.,  July  13, 
1875.  He  studied  with  Peter  Lutkin  and  Morris  Camp- 
bell, and  became  a  teacher  in  Chicago,  in  addition  to 
composing  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Barker  Musical  Scholarship,  an  American,  scholar- 
ship awarded  every  two  years  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  accepted 
candidate  must  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music, 
preferably  in  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity Department  of  Music. 

Barkworth,  John  Edmund,  English  composer,  born 
Beverley,  May  20,  1858;  died  Genf,  Nov.  1 8,  1929; 
student  at  Oxford  and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
.  London.  His  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  remarkable  as  the 
first  attempt  to  set  a  Shakespearean  text  exactly  as 
written,  without  condensation  or  alteration. 

Barley,  William,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
English  bookseller  and  music-printer,  working  under  an 
assignment  of  the  music-printing  patent  granted  Thomas 
Morley  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1598. 

Barlow,  Arthur,  English  baritone  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Wilmslow,  Aug.  31,  1868;  for  many  years  a 
faculty  member  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  Lon- 
don. 

Barlow,  Howard,  American  conductor,  born  Plain 
City,  O.,  May  i,  1892;  student  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  Cornelius  Rybuer  was  one 
of  his  music  teachers ;  he  first  appeared  as  a  conductor 
at  the  Festival  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  in  1919.  Later  he  became 
musical  director  of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  New 
York,  and  since  then  has  frequently  conducted  many 
radio  symphony  orchestras. 

Barlow,  Samuel  L.  M.,  American  composer,  lec- 
turer, teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  New  York, 
June  i,  1892 ;  pupil  in  composition  of  Respighi  at  Rome, 
in  piano  of  Philipp  at  Paris,  and  in  theory  of  Goetschius 
in  New  York.  He  engaged  in  lecturing  and  teaching 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  various  settlement  schools.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  his  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Or- 
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chestra  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  1933 
Sacha  Guitry  asked  him  to  collaborate  with  him  on  the 
opera  Mon  ami  Pierrot  which  was  presented  as  the  first 
opera  by  an  American  to  be  given  in  Paris.  The  over- 
ture to  this  opera  has  been  presented  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Babar,  a  symphonic  poem 
(1936)  had  its  premiere  in  Philadelphia  and  has  since 
been  performed  by  other  orchestras. 

Barlow-Smith,  Constance,  English  singer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  London,  May  27, 
1860.  She  studied  with  William  Mason  and  Emilio 
Agramonte  in  New  York,  and  founded  a  course  in 
public-school  music  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Barmann,  Heinrich  Joseph,  German  clarinetist, 
born  Potsdam,  Feb.  14,  1784;  died  Munich,  June  n, 
1847.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Weber  and  Men- 
delssohn, toured  extensively,  and  became  first  clarinetist 
in  the  court  orchestra  at  Munich. 

Barmann,  Karl,  German  bassoonist,  born  Potsdam, 
1782;  died  1842;  brother  of  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann. 

Barmann,  Karl,  Sr.,  German  clarinetist,  born  Mu- 
nich, Oct.  24,  1811;  died  there,  May  24,  1885;  son  of 
Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  Munich  court  orchestra,  and  wrote  a  method  for 
clarinet. 

Barmas,  Issay,  Russian  violinist,  born  Odessa,  April 
19,  1872;  pupil  of  Wirth  and  Joachim,  and  writer 
of  several  monographs  on  the  problems  of  violin  tech- 
nique. 

Barmas  Quartet,  contemporary  German  string- 
quartet,  founded  at  Berlin  in  1920  with  Issay  Barmas, 
Willy  Peterins,  Otto  Klust  and  Fritz  Deckert.  This 
quartet  excels  in  interpreting  the  works  of  modern 
Russian  composers. 

Barmotin,  Semen  Alexeiewitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  1877;  a  pupil 
of  Balakirew  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  and  pieces  for  piano"  and  for  violin. 

Barnabee,  Henry  Clay,  American  singing  come- 
dian and  operatic  manager,  born  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
1833;  died  Boston,  1917.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
"Boston  Ideal"  Company,  founded  the  "Bostonians" 
in  1887  in  partnership  with  Tom  Karl,  and  had  more 
than  a  quarter  century  of  notable  successes  in  light 
operas  such  as  De  Koven's  Robin  Hood  and  Herbert's 
The  Serenade.  His  autobiography,  My  Wanderings, 
was  published  in  1913. 

Barnard,  Charlotte  (nee  Alington;  pseudonym 
Claribel),  English  song  composer,  born  Dec.  23,  1830; 
died  Dover,  Jan.  30,  1869.  She  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  ballads,  some  of  them,  such  as  Come  Back  to 
Erin  and  Take  Back  the  Heart,  have  achieved  worldwide 
popularity. 

Barnard,  D'Auvergne,  English  song  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1867. 

Barnard,  John,  I7th  century  English  musician,  and 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  during  the  reign 


of  Charles  I ;  editor  of  the  first  collection  of  church 
music  by  English  composers,  published  in  1641. 

Barnard  College,  American  woman's  college, 
founded  in  1889  at  New  York  City  as  part  of  Colum- 
bia University.  The  Department  of  Music  was  started 
by  Edward  A.  MacDowell  in  1896.  The  chairman  of 
the  department  is  Douglas  Moore,  the  faculty  being  the 
same  as  for  Columbia  University,  while  the  courses 
closely  parallel  those  of  that  institution;  the  student 
musical  organizations  and  clubs  include  a  chorus,  an 
orchestra,  a  glee  club  and  a  music  club. 

Barnbeck,  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Cassel,  about  1801 ;  pupil  of  Ludwig  Spohr.  He 
played  at  Stuttgart  in  the  Court  Chapel,  and  wrote  an 
important  theoretical  work  on  violin-playing. 

Barnby,  Joseph,  English  organist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  York,  Aug.  12,  1838;  died  London, 
Jan.  28,  1896;  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic under  Lucas  and  Potter.  He  was  organist  suc- 
cessively at  various  London  churches,  founded  a  choral 
society  which  he  named  after  himself,  conducted  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society,  as  the  successor  of 
Charles  Gounod.  He  was  appointed  precentor  and 
musical  director  at  Eton,  and  became  principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music.  His  compositions  include 
canticles,  anthems,  hymn  tunes,  organ  music  and  piano 
pieces. 

Barnekow,  Christian,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Sauveur,  Hautes-Pyrenees,  July  28, 
1837;  died  Copenhagen,  Mar.  20,  1913;  pupil  of  Hel- 
stedt.  He  was  prominent  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
Danish  capital  and  wrote  organ  pieces,  chamber  music, 
part  songs,  choruses  and  song  cycles. 

Barnes,  Bertha  L.,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser of  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Barnes,  Edwin  N.  C.,  Canadian  music  educator, 
author  and  composer,  born  in  the  State  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1877.  He  has  been  director  of  public  school 
music  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  1922,  and  is  also 
executive  secretary  of  the  Stephen  Foster  Memorial 
Foundation  in  the  same  city. 

Barnes,  Edward  Shippen,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Seabright,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14,  1887;  pupil 
of  Parker  and  Jepson  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music. 
After  his  graduation  from  the  University,  he  continued 
his  musical  studies  in  Europe  with  d'Indy,  Decaux  and 
Vierne.  Returning  to  America,  he  held  several  positions 
as  organist  in  New  York;  his  compositions  include 
organ  music,  sacred  cantatas,  anthems,  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Barnes,  Frederick  Edwin,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  1858;  died  Montreal,  Sept.  21, 
1880.  He  was  organist  at  London,  Montreal  and  New 
York,  acting  in  the  latter  city  as  assistant  in  Trinity 
Church.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  an  oper- 
etta, a  psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
organ  music  and  piano  pieces. 
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Barnes,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  American  composer, 
organist  and  conductor,  born  Holmes  County,  O.,  Dec. 
20,  1873.  He  studied  at  Florence,  Italy,  and  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  then  became  a  church 
organist,  teacher  and  choral  conductor  in  the  South- 
western part  of  the  United  States. 

Barnes,  Mildred,  late  iQth  and  early  20th  century 
American  composer  who  has  ventured  into  the  or- 
chestral field,  creating  a  number  of  works  in  that  field 
of  musical  composition. 

Barnes- Wood,  Zilpha,  American  choral-conductor, 
teacher  $nd  composer,  born  in  Ohio,  Dec.  5,  1877.  She 
studied  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  and  taught 
there  before  going  to  New  York,  where  she  taught 
music  and  conducted  choral  groups. 

Barnett,  Alice,  American  composer,  born  Lewiston, 
111.,  1888;  first  heard  of  through  her  musical  setting 
of  Clinton  Scollard's  Serenade  in  1916.  Great  dramatic 
gifts  are  revealed  in  a  cycle  of  eight  Browning  poems, 
In  a  Gondola.  Other  poets  with  whose  works  she  has 
exercised  her  musical  ingenuity  are  Sara  Teasdale, 
John  Vance  Cheney  and  Cale  Young  Rice.  One  of  the 
best  of  her  compositions  is  a  setting  of  Richard  Le 
Gallienne's  A  Caravan  from  China  Comes,  long  a  fa- 
vorite with  American  composers. 

Barnett,  Clara  Kathleen,  see  Rogers,  Clara  Kath- 
leen. 

Barnett,  Emma,  igth  century  English  pianist  and 
composer,  born  London.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  con- 
cert pianist  in  1874,  and  has  composed  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Barnett,  John,  English  composer,  .born  Bedford, 
July  i,  1802;  died  Cheltenham,  Apr.  17,  1890;  a  pupil 
of  Ferdinand  Ries.  His  most  important  contribution  to 
music  was  an  opera,  The  Mountain  Sylph,  the  first 
opera  constructed  in  the  accepted  form  of  its  period 
since  Arne's  Artaxerxes. 

Barnett,  John  Francis,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  London,  Oct.  16,  1837;  died  there,  Nov. 
24,  1916;  son  of  Joseph  Barnett.  He  studied  under 
Moscheles,  Plaidy  and  Hauptmann,  becoming  a  teacher, 
conductor,  and  composer  of  choral  cantatas;  The 
Ancient  Mariner  is  a  good  example  of  his  work. 

Barnett,  Joseph  Alfred,  English  tenor,  composer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  London,  1810;  died  1898.  He 
became  well  known  for  his  ability  in  voice  training,  and 
for  his  sacred  songs  and  quartets. 

Barnett,  Neville  George,  English  organist,  critic, 
composer  and  writer,  born  London,  Mar.  3,  1854;  died 
Picton,  New  South  Wales,  Sept.  26,  1895.  He  was 
organist  at  the  principal  Catholic  Church  in  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  choirmaster  at  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue, and  critic  for  a  newspaper.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  Poinare. 

Barnewitz,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  12,  1800.  He  studied  with  Karl 
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Moser,  and  played  under  Spontini  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Chapel. 

Barnhart,  Harry  Homer,  English  baritone  and 
choral-conductor,  born  1874.  He  studied  in  London 
and  Florence,  and  became  known  in  the  United  States 
as  an  organizer  of  group  singing  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  other  communities. 

Barni,  Camillo,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Como,  Jan.  18,  1762;  died  Paris,  about  1840;  his 
compositions  were  chiefly  chamber  music. 

Barns,  Ethel,  English  violinist  and  composer,  born 
London,  1880.  She  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  under  Sauret  and  Prout,  and  made  her  debut 
in  1896  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London.  She  has  toured 
successfully  in  both  England  and  America.  Her  com- 
positions include  a  concerto,  and  a  concertstuck  for 
violin  and  orchestra;  also  many  delightful  short  pieces 
for  her  instrument. 

Barocco  (It),  Barock  (Ger.),  Baroque  (Fr.),  odd, 
unusual,  whimsical. 

Baromeo,  Chase  (real  name  Chase  Baromeo 
Sikes),  American  bass,  born  Augusta,  Ga.,  Aug.  19, 
1892.  He  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  during  the  1935-36  season. 

Baron,  Ernst  Theophilus  Gottlieb,  German  lute- 
nist,  theorist  and  writer,  born  Breslau,  Feb.  17,  1696; 
died  Berlin,  Apr.  12,  1760;  author  of  several  treatises  on 
music. 

Baron,  Louise  le,  see  Le  Baron,  Louise. 

Baroness,  The,  the  only  name  by  which  a  singer, 
presumably  German  birth,  was  known  who  carried  both 
Europe  and  England  by  storm  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i8th  century.  She  was  preeminent  in  the  "grand  man- 
ner" of  singing,  an  art  gradually  passing  out  even  at 
that  time. 

Barong,  Balinese  dance ;  see  Balinese  Music. 

Baroni,  Adriana,  nee  Basile,  early  I7th  century 
singer,  lutenist  and  composer,  known  as  the  "fair 
Adriana  of  Mantua."  She  had  two  daughters :  Catarina, 
born  in  Mantua  about  1620,  also  a  singer,  and  Eleanora, 
born  in  Naples,  who  was  considered  the  greatest  soprano 
of  her  time.  She  was  also  a  theorist  and  gambist; 
Milton  wrote  three  poems  in  her  praise. 

Baroni-Cavalcabo,  Giulia,  Hungarian  composer, 
born  Lemberg,  Oct.  16,  1813;  died  Graz,  July  3,  1887. 
She  studied  with  W.  A.  Mozart,  composing  piano- 
sonatas,  piano-pieces  and  songs. 

Baroni-Giamaglia,  Filippo,  17th  century  Italian 
composer  and  choirmaster ;  pupil  of  Scipione  Lazzarini 
in  Ancona ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  and  psalms. 

Baroque  (Fr.),  in  a  musical  sense,  a  composition  in 
which  the  melodic  line  and  harmony  deliberately  departs 
from  the  customary  arrangement,  the  resulting  effect 
being  confused  or  bizarre. 

Baroux,  a  French  bow  maker  who  made  some  ex- 
cellent sticks;  little  is  known  of  his  career. 
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Barova,  Mari,  Russian  contralto,  born  Klikol,  Aug. 
I5»  1906.  She  became  an  American  citizen  in  1929,  and 
joined  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  in  1934. 

Baroxyton,  a  brass  wind  instrument  invented  by 
Cerveny  about  1850;  its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek. 

Barpfeife,  an  obsolete  German  organ-stop  of  the 
Regal  family,  with  a  low,  growling  tone,  hence  the  term 
"bear-pipe."  The  stop  has  been  described  by  Seidel 
and  by  Wolfram. 

Barquade,  Barquarde  (Fr.),  same  as  Barcarolle. 

Barra  (It),  a  bar  line. 

Barragan,  Andres,  contemporary  Bolivian  com- 
poser. 

Barraja,  Enrico,  Italian  composer,  born  1885.  He 
has  written  an  opera,  short  instrumental  pieces,  many 
songs  and  two  chamber-suites,  and  has  been  a  pianist 
and  teacher  in  Boston  since  1911. 

Barrangon,  Emile,  see  Caitpolican,  Chief. 

Barratt,  Edgar,  English  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Lincoln,  1877;  pupil  of  Zwintscher  and  Teichmiiller. 
He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Scottish  Orchestra,  was 
accompanist  at  the  concerts  of  that  organization  for 
many  years,  and  also  took  part  in  important  chamber 
music  recitals.  He  has  written  much  piano  music 
and  many  songs,  usually  in  the  Scottish  idiom;  the 
latter  have  acquired  considerable  popularity  in  Scotland. 

Barratt,  Mary  Louise,  Norwegian  pianist,  born 
Bergen,  Apr.  9,  1888;  student  at  Lindeman's  Music 
School,  Oslo.  Later  she  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Sgambati.  Her  debut  took  place  at  Oslo  in 
1908,  and  she  has  since  concertized  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Barre  (Barra),  Antonio,  French  composer,  singer 
and  music  printer  at  Rome  about  1550.  He  was  an 
alto  singer  at  St.  Peters,  and  composed  a  book  of 
madrigals.  He  set  up  a  printing-press  there  and  later 
at  Milan,  publishing  seven  volumes  of  music  by  him- 
self and  other  composers,  including  twenty-nine  pieces 
by  Palestrina. 

Barre  (Barra,  Barris,  Barret,  Bare),  Leonard, 
French  singer  and  composer,  born  Limoges ;  a  pupil  of 
Willaert,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel,  and  one  of  those 
sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Council  of  Trent  to  confer  on 
matters  concerning  church  music  in  1545. 

Barre,  Louis  Albert  de  la,  see  Delabarre,  Louis 
Albert. 

Barre,  Louis  Julien  Castels  de  la,  see  Labarre, 
Louis  Julien  Castels  de. 

Barre,  Michel  de  la,  French  composer  and  flutist, 
born  Paris,  about  1675 ;  died  there,  1744.    His  works  in- 
clude operas  and  chamber  music. 
Barre,  Theodore  la,  see  Labarre,  Theodore. 
Barre  de  mesure  (Fr.),  a  bar  line. 
Barre  de  repetition  (Fr.),  a  double  bar-line,  with 
dots  indicating  a  repeat. 


Barre-Hill,  American  baritone,  born  Reading,  Mich., 
Feb.  19,  1905.  He  studied  at  Hillsdale  College,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  with  various  American  music 
teachers  and  in  Paris  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  making  his 
concert  debut  at  Chicago  in  1926,  and  his  operatic 
debut  two  years  later  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Barrel-organ  (Fr.  or  git  e  a  cylindre  (note),  orgue  de 
Barbarie;  Ger.  Drehorgel,  Leierkasten;  It.  organetto), 
a  hand  organ,  usually  portable,  consisting  of  a  case  con- 
taining pipes,  a  bellows  and  a  cylinder,  also  called  a 
barrel,  which  is  turned  by  a  crank  and  studded  with 
pegs  or  pins.  These  in  turn  open  valves  which  admit 
air  to  the  pipes.  The  bellows  are  filled  by  the  use  of  a 
handle  or  foot  pedals.  A  larger,  automatically  oper- 
ated form  is  the  Orchestrion  (q.  v.). 

Barrel  Spinet,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  centuries  operated  by  a  mechanical  device  in 
which  a  pinned  barrel,  turned  by  a  handle,  depressed 
small  touch-pieces  which  moved  the  jacks.  Small  toys 
on  this  principle  have  a  central  revolving  shaft  carrying 
quills  which  pluck  stretched  wires. 

Barrera,  Tomas,  Spanish  composer,  born  Feb.  13, 
1870.  He  has  written  many  successful  zarzuelas. 

Barrere,  Georges,  French  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Bordeaux,  Oct.  31,  1876;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory of  Taffanel,  Schwarz,  Pugno  and  Grandjany, 
winner  of  first-prize  in  flute  playing.  He  was  solo 
flutist  at  the  Colonne  Concerts,  and  at  the  Paris  Opera. 
In  1895  he  founded  The  Modern  Society  -for  Wind  In- 
struments, which  brought  out  many  new  compositions. 
He  went  to  America  in  1905,  joined  both  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  faculty  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.  Later  he  founded  several  important 
ensembles  including  the  Barrere  Little  Symphony.  His 
works  include  pieces  for  flute  and  piano. 

Barrere-Britt  "Concertino,"  The,  contemporary 
American  chamber  music  ensemble,  composed  of 
Georges  Barrere,  flute,  Horace  Britt,  violoncello,  Mischa 
Elzon,  violin,  Jerome  Rappaport,  piano  and  Gerald 
Kunz,  viola.  Both  Georges  Barrere  and  Horace  Britt 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  played  in  the  Con- 
certs-Colonne  Orchestra  there,  came  to  America  in  1905, 
and  since  then  have  frequently  been  associated  in  the 
performance  of  chamber  music.  The  "Concertino"  is 
the  logical  result  of  a  deep  desire  to  present  chamber- 
works  other  than  string-quartets,  great  numbers  of 
which  have  been  written  but  seldom  played.  Their  pro- 
grams range  from  pre-Bach  to  modern  works,  and  they 
are  able  to  present  works  in  thirty-one  different  instru- 
mental combinations. 

Barrere  Little  Symphony,  contemporary  American 
chamber-symphony  organization,  founded  by  Georges 
Barrere,  celebrated  flute-player,  in  1914.  The  ensemble 
is  composed  of  thirteen  men  and  eleven  different  instru- 
ments, and  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  large  symphony 
orchestra  except  size.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
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performance  of  intimate  works  by  the  great  masters, 
many  of  which  have  been  neglected  as  being  of  too 
tenuous  a  character  to  be  performed  by  the  larger  or- 
chestras. ^  The  organization  has  toured  extensively  since 
its  inception,  and  due  to  its  smaller  size,  has  been  able 
to  bring  orchestral  performances  to  small  communities 
unable  to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  larger  organiza- 
tions. 

Barret  (Barre),  Apollon  Marie  Rose,  French  obo- 
ist, born  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1808;  died  London,  Mar.  8, 
1879;  pupil  of  Vogt  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
introduced  many  mechanical  improvements  in  the  oboe, 
and  wrote  an  oboe  method  which  became  standard 
work. 

Barrett,  John,  English  composer  and  .organist,  born 
1674 ;  died  in  London  about  1735. 

Barrett,  Newton  Elliott,  American  baritone,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Aug.  15, 

1890.  He  studied  with  Elias  Blum  and  Mend  Kepler, 
later  appearing  in  oratorios  and  operas,  including  the 
first  performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem  to  be  given  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States. 

Barrett,  Reginald,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born^  London,  Jan.  12,  1861 ;  the  majority  of  his  com- 
positions are  organ  and  choral  works. 

Barrett,  William  Alexander,  English  musicologist, 
born  Hackney,  Oct.  15,  1834;  died  London,  Oct.  17, 

1891.  He  was  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  music,  also  co- 
author, with  Sir  John  Stainer,  of  a  dictionary  of  mu- 
sical terms. 

Barrientos,  Maria,  Spanish  soprano,  born  Barce- 
lona, Mar.  10,  1885 ;  student  in  piano,  violin  and  com- 
position at  the  Barcelona  Conservatory.  She  won 
medals  for  violin-playing  at  eleven,  composing  and 
conducting  a  symphony  at  twelve.  At  fifteen  she  ap- 
peared in  Milan  in  Delibes*  Lakme;  later  she  was  en- 
gaged for  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  sang  in  all  the 
chief  theatres  in  Italy.  Her  first  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica was  in  1916  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York; 
her  repertory  included  all  the  standard  French  and 
Italian  operas. 

Barriere  (Barrier),  Etienne  Bernard  Joseph, 
French  violinist  and  composer,  born  Valenciennes, 
1749;  pupil  of  Pagin  and  Philidor,  writer  of  violin 
concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Harrington,  Daines,  English  barrister,  born  Lon- 
don, 1727;  died  there,  Mar.  14,  1800;  writer  of  mono- 
graphs on  music  and  musicians. 

Barrington,  Rutland  (George  Rutland  Fleet), 
English  actor,  singer,  writer  and  composer,  born  Penge, 
Jan.  15,  1853.  He  made  his  London  debut  in  Clan- 
carty,  appeared  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  and  in  numerous  other  operettas  in- 
cluding The  Geisha  by  Sidney  Jones. 

Barrios,  Angel,  Spanish  composer  and  guitarist, 
born  Granada,  1886;  writer  of  operas  and  guitar  music. 
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Barrow,  de  Vere,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
bora  Sheerness,  Sept.  30,  1873.  ^  He  studied  with  Emil 
Bach,  and  made  his  pianistic  debut  at  London,  1892; 
his  compositions  include  songs  and  dances. 

Barrows,  John  R,  Jr.,  American  composer  and  horn- 
player,  born  Glendale,  Cal.,  1913.  He  studied  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  and  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Music,  where  he  won  a  scholarship  in  com- 
position, also  playing  the  horn  with  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  later  with  the  San  Diego 
Symphony.  His  Nocturne  for  English  horn  has  been 
given  by  the  San  Diego  Symphony,  and  his  quintet  for 
woodwinds  played  at  the  Yaddo  Festival  of  American 
Music.  Incidental  music  for  The  Would-be  Gentleman 
was  played  successfully  in  New  Haven.  Other  com- 
positions include  a  concertino  for  piano  and  chamber- 
orchestra,  variations  for  the  .French-horn  and  five 
strings,  a  suite  for  string  orchestra,  two  string  quartets, 
a  flute  sonata  and  a  bassoon  sonata. 

Barry,  Charles  Ainslie,  English  composer  and 
writer,  born  London,  June  10,  1830;  died  there,  Mar. 
21,  1915. 

Barry,  Frederick,  American  composer,  born  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1876.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, under  John  K.  Paine,  and  has  written  a  comic 
opera,  The  Alcayde,  and  numerous  songs. 

Bars,  Richard,  German  operetta-librettist,  born 
Spandau,  Aug.  15,  1890. 

Barsanti,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  flutist  and 
oboist,  born  Lucca  about  1690;  died  about  1760. 

Barsotti,  Tommaso  Gasparo  Fortunate,  Italian 
composer  born  Florence,  Apr.  4,  1786;  died -Marseilles, 
Apr.  1868;  founder  and  director  of  the  Free  School  of 
Music  at  Marseilles  in  1821. 

Barstow,  Vera,  American  violinist,  born  Celina,  0., 
June  3,  1893;  pupil  of  Luigi  von  Kunits  in  Pittsburgh. 
She  followed  her  teacher  to  Vienna,  where  her  debut 
in  the  Beethoven  violin  concerto  took  place  in  1912  with 
the  Musical  Art  Orchestra;  she  appeared  later  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Bart  (also  Barte,  Flilgel},  the  German  name  for  the 
beard  or  ear  of  an  organ  pipe,  which  is  the  projection 
in  front  of  or  across  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 

Barta,  Josef,  Bohemian  organist  and  composer,  born 
Bohemia  about  1744;  died  Vienna,  1803;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  string  quartets,  piano  concertos  and  vocal 
duets. 

Bartalotti,  Signora,  i8th  century  Italian  composer; 
her  works  include  ballet-music  to  the  opera  Dario  pub- 
lished in  1764. 

Bartay,  Andreas,  Hungarian  composer  born  Szep- 
lak,  1798;  died  Mayence,  Oct.  4,  1856;  his  compositions 
include  operas,  ballets  and  masses. 

Bartay,  Ede,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Oct.  6, 
1825;  disd  Budapest,  Aug.  31,  1901;  son  of  Andreas 
Bartay.  He  was  a  director  of  the  National  Music  Acad- 
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cmy  at  Budapest,  and  founded  the  Hungarian  pension- 
fund  for  musicians. 

Bartei,  Girolamo,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  monk,  composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Arezzo. 

Bartei,  August,  German  trumpeter,  born  Sonders- 
hausen,  1800;  died  there,  1876;  teacher  of  many  Ger- 
man musicians,  including  his  sons  Giinther  and  Ernst. 

Bartei  Ernst,  German  violoncellist  and  conductor, 
born  1824;  died  Remscheid,  1868;  a  son  of  August 
Bartei. 

Bartei,  Giinther,  German  pianist,  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Sondershausen,  Nov.  20,  1833;  died 
Diisseldorf,  Mar.  i,  1911,  son  of  August  Bartei  and 
pupil  of  Franchomme  and  Dehn.  He  lived  in  Russia 
and  Scotland,  composing  piano  pieces,  'cello  pieces  and 
songs. 

Bartels,  Bernhard,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Blumenthal,  Unterweser,  May  21,  1888;  he 
has  written  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 

Bartels,  Johann  Nicolaus,  German  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  18,  1829;  composer  of  Lied  von  dcr 
Glocke,  choruses,  ballads,  and  songs. 

Bartels,  Wolfgang  von,  German  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  July  21,  1883;  pupil  of  Gedalge  in  Paris. 
His  works  include  incidental  music  to  various  plays,  a 
trio,  a  suite  for  flute  and  string-orchestra,  a  violin  con- 
certo and  a  concerto  for  viola. 

Bartered  Bride,  The  (Bohemian,  Prodand  Nevesta; 
Ger.  Verkaufte  Brant,  Die},  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Karl  Sabina,  music  by  Bedrich 
Smetana,  first  produced  at  Prague,  National  Theatre, 
May  30,  1866.  The  story  is :  Hans,  in  the  employ  of 
Kruschina,  a  wealthy  farmer,  is  in  love  with  his  daugh- 
ter Marie.  Kathinka,  her  mother,  is  in  favor  of  the 
marriage,  but  Kruschina  is  determined  that  Marie  shall 
marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Micha,  but 
Marie  objects  to  the  arrangement.  Through  a  marriage 
broker,  Kezal,  Hans  is  offered  three  hundred  crowns  to 
abandon  his  pretensions  to  Marie's  hand.  Hans  agrees, 
stipulating  that  the  agreement  shall  read  that  Marie 
"shall  marry  only  a  son  of  Micha."  Marie  is  both 
grieved  and  angry  when  she  sees  her  lover  well  pleased 
with  the  transaction.  When  Micha  and  his  wife,  Agnes, 
arrive,  Hans  reveals  himself  as  their  long-lost  eldest 
son,  and  thus  wins  his  bride  and  the  three  hundred 
crowns. 

Barth,  Adolf  Franz,  German  surgeon  and  ear  spe- 
cialist, born  Alsleben,  1852;  writer  of  monographs  on 
acoustics. 

Barth,  Anna  Maria  Hasselt,  see  Hasselt-Barth, 
Anna  Maria  Wilhelmine. 

Barth,  Christian  Frederick,  German  composer,  obo- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Cassel,  1787;  died  Middelfart, 
Feb.  17,  1861.  His  compositions  included  two  con- 
certos for  oboe  and  some  chamber  music. 


Barth,  Christian  Samuel,  German  oboist,  born 
Glauchau,  Saxony,  1735;  died  Copenhagen,  July  8, 
1809;  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach.  His  works  include  con- 
certos and  other  solo  pieces  for  the  oboe. 

Barth,  Elise,  igth  century  Bohemian  pianist  and 
composer,  writer  of  many  pieces  for  her  instrument. 

Barth,  F.  Philipp  Karl  Anton,  German  oboist  and 
composer,  born  Kassel,  Aug.  1775 ;  died  Dec.  1804;  son 
of  Christian  Samuel  Barth.  He  edited  collections  of 
Danish  and  German  songs. 

Barth,  Gustave,  Austrian  pianist  and  choral-con- 
ductor, born  Vienna,  1818;  died  Frankfort-on-Mainf 
May  12,  1897.  For  many  years  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  "Mannergesang  verein." 

Barth,  Hans,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  June  25,  1897.  He  took  an  early  interest  in  the 
harpsichord  on  which  he  became  a  proficient  player. 
He  also  investigated  the  possible  utility  of  the  quarter 
tone  and  most  of  his  compositions  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate his  theories  in  this  respect.  He  has  concertized 
in  America  as  well  as  Europe  playing  the  harpsichord, 
piano  and  quarter-tone  piano,  and  has  appeared  with 
the  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Havana  Orchestras 
playing  his  Concerto  for  Quarter-tone  Strings  and 
Quarter-Tone  Piano.  His  Sonata  Opus  14  (for  quar- 
ter-tone piano)  has  had  many  performances  all  .over 
the  United  States. 

Barth,  Hermann,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Luxemburg,  Apr.  30,  1866;  writer  of  works 
on  church  music  and  a  biography  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach. 

Barth,  Joseph  Johann  August,  Bohemian  tenor, 
born  Grosslippen,  1781 ;  death  date  unknown.  He  be- 
came famous  as  a  concert  singer,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  choir  at  Vienna. 

Barth,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pillau,  near  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  July  12, 
1847;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  23,  1922;  pupil  of  Hans  von 
Biilow,  and  Karl  Tausig.  He  was  a  teacher  at  the 
Stern  Conservatory  and:  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  and 
founder  of  a  famous  piano  trio.  His  compositions  in- 
cluded dramatic  works,  orchestral  suites  and  songs. 

Barth,  Kurt,  German  conductor,  composer  and 
choral  director,  born  Breslau,  May  4,  1888 ;  pupil  of 
Riemanschneider.  He  founded  a  "Singing  Academy" 
in  Zeitz,  and  led  the  Dresden  Philharmonic  Orchestra ; 
his  compositions  include  a  Christmas  Cantata  and  other 
church  music. 

Barth,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Herold,  1893;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory; 
his  compositions  include  singspiels,  male  choruses,  songs 
and  piano  works. 

Barth,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Planitz,  May 
1 6,  1897;  he  has  written  chamber  music,  piano  sonatas, 
choruses  and  song  cycles. 

Barth,  Richard,  German  left-handed  violin  virtuoso 
and   writer,  born   Gross wanzleben,    Saxony,  June   5, 
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1850;  died  Marburg,  Dec.  25,  1923.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Beck  and  Joachim,  becoming  conductor  of  the  Ham- 
burg Philharmonic  and  director  of  the  Hamburg  Con- 
servatory. He  edited  a  volume  of  letters  written  by 
Johannes  Brahms  to  Grimm. 

Earth,  Rudolf,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Miinchenberndorf,  Dec.  9, 
1835;  died  Hamburg,  Oct.  IT,  1914.  His  compositions 
included  chamber  music  and  choral  works. 

Barthe,  Engelbert,  German  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Hamburg,  Sept.  29,  1906;  head  of  the  "Folk- 
Music  School"  in  Hamburg. 

Barthe,  Grat  Norbert,  French  dramatic  composer, 
born  Bayonne,  June  7,  1828;  pupil  of  Leborne  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  and  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1854  with  his  cantata,  Francesco,  da  Rimini. 
Barthel,  Johann  Christian,  German  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Plauen,  1776;  died  Altenburg,  1831. 

Barthelemon,  Francois  Hippolyte,  French  violin- 
ist, composer  and  conductor,  born  Bordeaux,  July  27, 
1741 ;  died  Dublin,  July  23,  1808.  He  went  to  London 
in  1764,  became  leader  of  an  opera  orchestra,  and  was 
intimate  with  Haydn  when  the  latter  visited  London. 
His  important  violin  works  include  sonatas  for  one 
and  two  violins,  and  concertos  for  three  violins. 

Barthlme,  Anton,  Bohemian  violoncellist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Tepl,  May  12,  1867;  pupil  of  Hellmes- 
berger;  member  of  the  Kollmann-Barthlme  String 
Quartet. 

Bartholdy,  Conrad  Johan,  Danish  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Frijsenborg,  Mar.  12,  1853; 
died  Copenhagen,  Dec.  6,  1904.  He  studied  with  Ge- 
bauer  and  Neupert,  and  wrote  orchestral,  vocal  and 
operatic  works. 

Bartholdy,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  see  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  Jakob  Litdwig  Felix. 

Bartholomaeus  Anglicus,  I3th  century  writer  on 
musical  subjects. 

Bartholomew,  Ann  Sheppard,  nee  Mounsey,  Eng- 
lish organist,  pianist  and  composer,  born  London,  Apr. 
17,  1811;  died  there,  June  24,  1891;  pupil  of  Logier. 
Mendelssohn  composed  Hear  My  Prayer  for  a  classical 
concert  which  she  gave  in  London.  Her  compositions 
included  oratorios  and  church  music,  songs,  also  pieces 
for  piano  and  for  organ. 

Bartholomew,  Eda  Elizabeth,  American  pianist  and 
organist,  born  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  May  26,  1878. 
She  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where  she 
made  her  debut,  later  concertizing  and  teaching  in 
schools  throughout  the  South. 

Bartholomew,  Edward  Fry,  American  musician  and 
psychologist,  born  Sunbury,  Pa.,  1846 ;  for  many  years 
a  teacher  at  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  111.  His 
published  works  include  The  Relation  of  Psychology  to 
Music  and  Rational  Musical  Pedagogy,  as  well  as  many 
articles  on  the  same  subjects  written  for  magazines. 


Bartholomew,  Marshall  Moore,  American  choral 
conductor,  born  Belleville,  111.,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Horatio 
Parker.  He  became  conductor  of  the  University  Glee 
Club,  New  York,  in  1922,  has  made  important  collec- 
tions of  vocal  music,  and  has  written  a  number  of  songs 
and  choruses. 

Bartholomew,  William,  English  violinist,  writer 
and  painter,  born  London,  1793;  died  there,  Aug.  18, 
1867.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
English  translator  of  the  text  to  his  Athalie,  Elijah,  and 
Antigone. 

Bartholony,  Jean,  Swiss  composer,  born  Geneva, 
July  5,  1880;  pupil  of  Galeotti  and  Nadaud.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and 
critic  of  the  "Illustrated  World,"  Paris.  His  works 
include  a  symphonic  poem,  organ  pieces  and  chamber 
music. 

Bartich,  Richard,  German  chorus-director  and  opera 
composer,  died  Mannheim,  June  24,  1907. 

Bartich,  Rudolf,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Mannheim,  June  24,  1876;  he  has  written  works 
for  orchestral  and  vocal  works. 

Bartik,  Ottokar,  Bohemian  dancer  and  ballet  mas- 
ter, born  Prague,  Aug.  21,  1868;  studied  violin  with  • 
Ondricek,  harmony  with  Dvorak,  ballet  with  Reisinger 
and  Corri.  Following  his  debut  at  Prague,  1876,  in 
Donna  Jananita  with  von  Suppe,  he  became  ballet 
master  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Zagrab,  Croatia,  after- 
wards going  to  the  New  German  Theatre  in  Munich. 
He  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in  1908, 
staging  the  ballets  for  the  premieres  of  The  Bartered 
Bride,  Pique-Dame  and  Prince  Igor.  The  music  to  his 
ballet  Omitake  San  was  written  by  Rudolph  Friml. 

Bartleman,  James,  English  bass,  born  probably  at 
Westminster,  Sept.  19,  1769;  died  there  Apr.  15,  1821; 
student  at  the  choristers'  school  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  boy-soprano,  and  was 
patronized  by  Sir  John  Hawkins.  After  his  voice  had 
changed,  he  became  a  noted  bass,  and  successfully  re- 
vived many  of  Purcell's  songs.  He  formed  a  large 
and  valuable  musical  library,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Bartlet  (Bartlett),  John,  early  i7th  century  English 
lutenist  and  composer,  recipient  of  a  musical  degree 
at  Oxford  in  1610.  He  edited  a  book  of  airs,  from 
which  several  have  been  reprinted  in  various  collec- 
tions of  old  English  music. 

Bartlett,  Ethel,  see  Bartlett  and  Robertson. 

Bartlett,  Floy  Little,  American  composer,  '-born 
Burlington,  Iowa;  studied  in  New  York,  Paris  and 
Chicago.  She  began  intensive  work  in  composition 
early  in  the  20th  century,  devoted  much  attention  to 
music  for  children,  and  wrote  many  pieces  with  stories 
and  tableaux  for  their  use. 

Bartlett,  Homer  Newton,  American  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Olive,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28, 
1846;  died  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Apr.  3,  1920;  pupil  of 
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Sebastian  Bach  Mills.  He  was  organist  at  the  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  years ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Manuscript 
Society,  and  of  the  Fraternity  of  American  Musicians. 
His  compositions  include  a  sextet  for  strings  and  flute, 
a  cantata,  church  music,  choruses,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Bartlett,  James  Carroll,  American  organist,  pianist, 
teacher  and  song  composer,  born  Harmony,  Me.,  1.850. 
He  toured  the  United  States  with  Camilla  Urso,  famous 
French  woman  violinist. 
Bartlett,  Jessie,  see  Davis,  Jessie  Bartlett. 
Bartlett,  Michael  (real  name  Edwin  Alonzo 
Bartlett),  American  tenor,  born  North  Oxford,  Mass., 
Aug.  23,  1901.  He  attended  Princeton  University,  and 
then  studied  voice  with  Campanari  in  Milan  and  Mar- 
tino  in  Rome,  making  his  operatic  debut  at  Trieste  in 
Lucia  di  Lammennoor.  After  singing  in  Italy,  he  re- 
turned to  America  in  1929,  and  has  since  appeared  on 
the  radio,  in  operettas  and  in  motion  pictures. 

Bartlett   and    Robertson,   contemporary   team   of 
English  duo-pianists  who  have  appeared  together  with 
great  success  since  1927.     Ethel  Bartlett  was  born  in 
London,   studied  with  Frederick   Moore  and  Tobias 
Matthay  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  with 
Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin,  making  her  debut  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  is  also  known  as  a  harpsichord  player 
of  distinction.     She  was  at  one  time  associated  with 
John  Barbirolli  in  a  series  of  violoncello  sonata  recitals. 
Rae  Robertson  was  born  at  Inverness,  Scotland,  and 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  also  with  Tobias 
Matthay  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
where  he  met  Ethel  Bartlett,  a  fellow-student.    After 
their  marriage,  they  continued  individual  artistic  careers 
for  some  time,  Robertson  being  pianist  with  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet,  but  soon  discovered  that  their  separate  con- 
cert engagements  kept  them  apart  for  long  periods  of 
time.    In  1927  they  gave  their  first  two-piano  recital, 
which  was  such  an  artistic  success  that  -they  have  spe- 
cialized in  this  field,  being  the  first  English  artists  to 
play  the  major  works  in  this  form.     Their  playing  is 
marked  by  a  perfect  fusion  of  their  personalities,  and 
they  have  developed  an  extensive  repertoire  of  two- 
piano  compositions,  including  works   by   Carl   Philip 
Emanuel  Bach,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  Pasquini, 
Farnaby,  Couperin,  Mozart,  Clementi;  also  works  by 
modern  composers  including  Arnold  Bax  and  William 
Walton,  both  of  whom  have  written  special  composi- 
tions for  their  use. 

Bartmuss,  Max,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bitterfeld,  Sept.  21,  1871 ;  he  has  written  sacred 
music. 

Bartmuss,  Richard,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bitterfeld,  Dec.  23,  ,1859;  died  Dessau,  Dec.  25, 
1910;  a  pupil  of  Grell,  Haupt  and  Loschhorn. 


Bartocci,  Costanzo,  Italian  mandolin  virtuoso  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  died  Rome,  May  14,  1931 ; 
he  compiled  several  instruction  works  for  the  mandolin. 
Bartok,  Bela,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Nagyszent- 
miklos,  Mar.  25,   1881.     When  Bela  was  eight  years 
old,  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  became  an  itinerant 
school-teacher,  traveling  with  him  from  one  elementary 
school  to  another  throughout  Hungary.    Thus  Bela  be- 
came thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  folk  music  of  the 
various  sections  of  his  country,  and  this  experience  was 
of  great  value  later  in  his  career.    At  ten  he  made  his 
first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist,  having  already  com- 
posed some  small  piano  pieces.    In  1893,  ^s  mother  ob- 
tained a  position  as  teacher  at  Pressburg,  the  most 
musical  city  of  provincial  Hungary;  Bela  became  a 
pupil  of  Laszlo  Erkel  and  Ernst  Dohnanyi,  the  latter 
only  four  years  his  senior.     Dohnanyi  persuaded  him 
to  begin  serious  study  of  music  at  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Musical  Academy  at  Budapest;  after  the  completion 
of  his  courses,  he  became  deeply  engrossed  in  the  study 
of  native  folk  music,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Zoltan 
Kodaly,  discovered  an  immense  number  of  songs  that 
were  hitherto  unknown.    Many  of  these  he  clothed  in 
modern   harmonies,   giving  the  world   a  new  insight 
into  the  riches  of  Hungarian  folksong.     In   1907  he 
became,  a  piano  teacher  at  the  Royal  Hungarian  Musi- 
cal Academy,  a  post  which  he  retained  for  five  years. 
The  originality  of  his  compositions  was  not  readily 
comprehensible,  and  recognition  was  slow  in  coming 
to  one  who  undertook  to  revivify  what  he  considered 
the  over-refined  music  of  Europe,  and  to  inject  into  it 
new  blood  from  the  peasant  songs  of  remote  parts  of 
his  native  country.    He  considers  himself  bound  by  no 
accepted  rules,  and  even  changes  his  own  formulas  with 
each  successive  new  work.     Scholarly  attainments  are 
regarded  by  him,  as  they  have  been  by  other  great 
composers,  as  merely  the  means  of  overcoming  techni- 
cal problems  with  the  least  amount  of  effort.    Unlike 
most  modern  music,  that  of  Bartok  is  not  primarily 
harmonic,  except  when  such  a  method  seems  best  suited 
to  express  his  ideas;  he  regards  harmony  as  merely 
an  incidental  part  of  the  melodic  structure.    His  most 
important  contributions  to  musical  literature  are  his 
string  quartets  and  piano  pieces,  not  only  his  most  sub- 
stantial works  from  the  standpoint  of  form  and  struc- 
ture, but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  subtle  combina- 
tions  of   accepted  practices  in  composition   and  the 
highly  unconventional  sources  of  his  inspiration.    He 
thinks  subconsciously  in  terms  of  music,  and  accord- 
ingly expresses  his  thoughts  convincingly.     His  works 
include  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  an  opera,  a 
ballet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bartoli,  Danielle,  Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Ferrara,  1608;  died  Rome,  Jan.  13,  1685;  author 
of  a  book  on  acoustics. 

Bartoli,  Pater  Erasmo,  Italian  composer  of  church 
music,  born  Gaeta,  1606;  died  July  14,  1656. 


BARTOLINI— BAS  DESSUS 


Bartolini,  Or'in  Dio,  I7th  century  Italian  composer 
of  church  music. 

Bartolini,  Vincenzio,  i8th  century  male  soprano, 
who  sang  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  in  1786. 

Bartolo,  Daniele,  Italian  priest,  acoustician,  theo- 
rist, born  Ferrara,  1608;  died  Rome,  1685.  His  works 
on  sound  and  harmony  were  published  in  Rome  and 
Bologna. 

Bartolomei,  Antonio  (called  Maurice),  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Parma,  1/60;  still  living 
1815.  He  studied  under  Pugnani  at  Turin,  with  Morigi 
at  Parma  and  became  violinist  director  of  the  Parma 
Theatre  Orchestra.  His  compositions  were  entirely 
for  the  violin. 

Bartoloni,  Jean,  French  composer;  his  violin  and 
piano  sonata,  published  about  1921,  is  mentioned  in 
Cobbett's  Cyclopedia  Survey  of  Chamber  Music. 

Barton,  Marmaduke  Miller,  English  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Manchester,  Dec.  29,  1865 ;  for 
many  years  teacher  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London.  His  published  works  include  a  mass  and  some 
pieces  for  piano. 

Bartos,  Frantisek,  Moravian  musicologist,  born 
Mlatcov,  Mar.  16,  1837;  died  there,  1906.  He  spent 
many  years  studying  and  collecting  Moravian  folk  mu- 
sic. 

Bartos,  Frantisek,  Bohemian  music  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Brnenec,  May  n,  1904.  His  works  in- 
clude an  orchestral  suite  and  some  chamber  music. 

Bartos,  Josef,  Bohemian  musicologist,  born  Vysoke 
Myto,  1887;  he  has  written  biographies  of  Dvorak  and 
Fibich. 

Bartos,  Josef,  Bohemian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Neu-Paka,  Nov.  2,  1902;  student  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Prague  University.  His  compositions 
include  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music,  violin  duets 
and  piano  pieces.  He  has  compiled  a  catalog  of  old 
Bohemian  composers,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris  Opera. 

Bartosch,  Josef,  Bohemian  teacher  and  choirmaster, 
born  Tepl,  Nov.  22,  1879.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Conservator}',  became  a  choirmaster  and  teacher  at 
the  Blind  Institute  there,  and  has  written  many  works 
on  teaching  music  to  the  blind. 

Bartosch,  Karl,  German  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Brtinn,  Dec.  I,  1877;  ^s  compositions 
include  orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Bartsch,  Josef,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Tuntchendorf,  Dec.  14,  1863;  died  Rorschach,  Feb.  18, 
1900;  writer  of  masses  and  male  choruses. 

Bartz,  Johannes,  German  composer,  organist,  and 
conductor,  born  Stargard,  Jan.  19,  1848;  died  Berlin, 
July  i,  1933;  pupil  of  Hauptmann  and  Reinecke.  His 
compositions  include  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and 
instrumental  works. 
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Baruzzi,  Turibio,  Italian  composer,  born  Fontam- 
lica,  Bologna,  Nov.  29,  1893;  director  of  the  choir- 
school  of  Saint  Cecilia  at  Bologna.  His  compositions 
include  oratorios,  operas,  masses,  symphonic  poems  and 
songs. 

Barwald,  Hellmut,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Aug.  19,  1902.  His  works  include  operas, 
overtures,  piano  pieces  and  songs  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. 

Barwinsky,  Wassili,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Tarnopol,  Feb.  20,  1888.  He  is  director  of  the  Lys- 
senko  Musical  Institute  at  Lemberg;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral  works,  chamber  .music,  choral  works, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bary,  Alfred  Erwin  von,  British  tenor,  born  La 
Valetta,  Malta,  Jan.  18,  1873;  died  Munich,  Sept.  13, 
1926;  dramatic  tenor  at  the  Dresden  court  opera,  and 
later  at  the  Munich  Opera  House. 

Baryphonus,  Heinrich  (real  name  Grobstimme, 
also  used  the  name  Pipegrop),  German  cantor,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  the  theory  and  composition  of 
music,  born  Wernigerode,  Sept.  17,  1581 ;  died  Qued- 
linburg,  Jan.  3(?),  1655;  pupil  of  Johann  Kriiger  and 
Paul  Becker. 

Barytone,  see  Baritone. 

Barytonstimme  (Ger.),  the  baritone  voice  or  part. 

Barzellini,  Aegidius,  late  1 7th.  century  Italian  vio- 
lin maker,  who  worked  at  Cremona.  He  was  probably 
a  pupil  of  Amati,  whose  style  he  copied,  his  instruments 
being  marked  by  splendid  tone  quality. 

Barzin,  Leon,  Belgian-American  violinist,  violist  and 
conductor,  born  Brussels,  Nov.  27,  1900.  He  went  to  the 
United  States  when  two  years  old,  and  is  now  a  natu- 
ralized American  citizen.  He  studied  with  his  father, 
Henrotte,  Deru,  Meergerlin,  Ysaye  and  Lilienthal. 
After  playing  in  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  he 
joined  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society, 
where  he  was  made  first  violist  in  1925,  also  playing  in 
the  Philharmonic  Quartet.  In  1929  he  joined  the 
American  Orchestral  Society,  later  becoming  its  musical 
director  and  conductor.  He  has  been  guest  conductor 
of  several  major  symphony  orchestras,  of  important 
symphonic  broadcasts,  and  is  now  permanent  leader  of 
the  National  Orchestral  Association. 

Barzoni,  Frangois,  late  igth  century  French  violin 
maker,  born  Chateau-Thierry,  about  1880.  He  worked 
for  Beare  and  Sons  in  London,  and  made  good  copies 
of  Guarnerius  instruments. 

Bas,  Guilio,  Italian  composer,  organist,  and  theo- 
rist, born  Venice,  Apr.  21,  1874;  died  Crocefieschi,  July 
27,  1929;  pupil  of  Rheinberger,  Bossi  and  Marcello; 
his  compositions  include  choral,  organ  and  violin  works. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  pertaining  to  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  also  treatises  on  harmony  and  musical 
form. 

Bas  dessus  (Fr.),  mezzo-soprano. 


BASABILBASO— BASSGEIGE 


Basabilbaso  de  Catelin,  Henriette,  Argentine  dra- 
matic soprano,  pupil  in  Paris  of  Matilde  Marchesi. 
She  sang  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1906,  and  achieved  a 
considerable  reputation  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Basconi,  Domenico,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer.  He  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  violinist  in 
the  Mannheim  Court  Orchestra,  and  composed  music 
for  pantomimes. 

Base,  old  spelling  of  Bass. 

Basel,  the  second  largest  city  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  located  on  the  Rhine  river,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a 
university,  an  operahouse,  two  orchestras,  a  choral- 
society  and  a  conservatory.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Friedrich  Hegar,  Karl  Courvoisier,  and  Albert  Fuchs. 

Baselt,  Fritz  (Friedrich  Gustav  Otto),  German 
composer,  born  Oels,  Silesia,  May  26,  1863 ;  died  Nov. 
12,  1931;  a  pupil  of  Kohler  and  Bussler.  He  was  a 
prolific  composer,  having  written  many  operettas  and 
more  than  one  hundred  male  choruses. 

Basevi,  Abramo,  Italian  writer  and  composer,  born 
Leghorn,  Dec.  29,  1818;  died  Florence,  Nov.  1885; 
founder  of  the  musical  periodicals  Armenia  and  Boc- 
cherini,  and  organizer  of  a  society  to  introduce  German 
music  into  Italy.  His  works  include  two  operas. 

Basil  the  Great,  Saint,  Roman  bishop,  born  Cae- 
sarea,  Cappadocia,  329 ;  died  there,  379.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  having  introduced  congregational  singing  into 
the  Eastern  Church. 

Basile,  Adriana,  see  Baroni,  Adriana. 

Basili  (Easily),  Andrea,  Italian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, died  1775;  for  many  years  music  master  at 
Loreto. 

Basili,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  Loreto, 
Feb.  3,  1767;  died  Rome,  Mar.  25,  1850.  He  studied 
under  Jannaconi,  and  wrote  fourteen  operas  and  sev- 
eral dramatic  oratorios. 

Basiola,  Mario,  contemporary  Italian  baritone  who 
sang  for  some  seasons  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  was  then  engaged  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  where  he  made  his  debut  on  Nov. 
n,  1925,  as  "Amonasro"  in  Verdi's  Aida.  He  re- 
mained as  a  member  qf  the  company  for  several  years, 
appearing  in  the  Italian  repertoire  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Rimsky-KorsakofFs  Sadko,  which  was  given  its 
American  premiere  on  Jan.  25,  1930. 

Basiron,  Philippe,  see  Bassiron,  Philippe. 

Baskin,  Vladimir  Sergeiewitsch,  Russian  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Vilna,  1855;  died  Leningrad, 
Feb.  6,  1919;  student  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory. He  wrote  biographies  of  Anton  Rubinstein, 
Moussorgsky  and  Tschaikowsky. 

Baskische  trommel  (Ger.;  Fr.  Bedon  de  Biscaye), 
a  tambourine. 

Basny,  Walter  Petzl,  see  Petzl-Basny,  Walter. 

Bass  (Fr.  basse;  Ger.  Bass;  It.  basso),  (i)  the  low- 
est note  of  a  chord;  (2)  the  lowest  male  voice;  (3)  the 


name  given  the  lowest  pitch  in  any  group  of  instru- 
ments. 

Bass,  R.,  Austrian  composer  and  pianist;  his  com- 
positions for  the  piano  include  a  suite  of  five  pieces, 
Old  Vienna,  Miniatures,  and  another  of  seven  pieces, 
Strolls  in  Old  Vienna. 

Bass-bar  (Fr.  barre  d'harmome,  ressort;  Ger.  Bal- 
ken),  a  thin  strip  of  wood  that  is  glued  to  the  under 
side  of  the  belly  of  a  violin,  viola,  'cello,  and  double 
bass.  It  is  placed  parallel  to  the  lowest  string,  and 
serves  to  equalize  vibration,  as  well  as  to  lend  strength 
to  the  belly. 

Bass-Baritone,  a  bass  singer  whose  vocal  resources 
combine  those  of  the  basso  profundo  and  the  basso 
cantante. 

Bassbrummer,  an  obsolete  German  term  for  the 
modern  organ-stop  called  Bourdon  (q.v.). 

Bass  Cither,  another  name  for  bijuga  cither  (q.v.). 

Bass  Clarinet  (Fr.  Clarinette  Basse;  Ger.  Bass 
Klarinette;  It.  Clarinet  to  Basso).  In  1793  Gresner  of 
Dresden  made  the  first  bass  clarinet ;  among  those  who 
added  improvements  to  the  early  model  were  Dumas 
(goldsmith  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon),  Sax  and  Wie- 
precht  The  full,  rich  tone  of  the  bass  clarinet  is  less 
reedy  than  that  of  the  clarinet ;  it  is  most  expressive  in 
the  lower  register,  surpassing  in  musical  timbre  any 
other  wood-wind  instrument  of  equally  low  pitch.  The 
compass  is  the  same  as  the  clarinet,  except  that  it  is 
an  octave  lower  in  pitch.  One  bass  clarinet,  usually  in 
B-flat,  is  used  in  a  symphony  orchestra.  The  contra- 
bass clarinet  has  an  even  lower  range  than  the  bass 
clarinet,  but  is  seldom  used. 

Bass  Clef,  the  F  clef  which  is  placed  on  the  fourth 
line. 

Bass  Drum  (Fr.  Grosse  Caisse;  Ger.  Grosse  Trom- 
mel; It.  Gran  Cassa,  Gran  Tamburo),  the  largest  of 
,  the  non-musical  drums;  i.e.  drums  whose  sound  is  of 
indefinite  pitch;  important  in  both  orchestra  and  band 
music.  Its  shell  is  rather  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
diameter.  Standard  bass  drums  provide  for  separate 
tension  of  the  two  heads.  The  beating  stick  used  in  a 
concert  band  or  orchestra  is  slightly  heavier  than  a 
kettledrum  stick,  but  not  as  weighty  as  that  used  in 
a  band. 

Bassflote  (Ger.),  bass  flute. 

Bass  Flute,  a  16  ft.  or  8  ft.  open  labial  organ- 
stop  of  wood  or  metal,  voiced  to  yield  a  powerful  flute- 
like  tone.  It  is  properly  a  pedal  stop,  and  is  found  in 
8  ft.  pitch,  in  the  organs  of  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig 
and  the  Domkirche,  Liibeck,  and  in  16  ft  pitch  in  the 
Walcker  organs  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Riga  and  Vienna. 

Bass  Flute,  a  flute  lower  by  one  octave  than  a  con- 
cert flute;  it  has  not  been  found  practical  for  use  in 
modern  orchestras. 

Bassgeige,  German  name  for  the  violoncello,  the 
double-bass  being  called  grosse  Bassgeige. 
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BASS  HORN— BASSI 


Bass  Horn  (Ger.  Klappenhorn),  a  wood  or  brass 
instrument  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece ;  its  tube  doubles 
back  on  itself  as  in  the  bassoon,  and  is  conical  in  bore. 
It  is  the  precursor  of  the  ophicleide  (q.v.),  and  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  serpent  (q.v.)  ;  it 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  keyed  horn,  and  has  three 
or  more  keys,  also  six  finger  holes.  Another  name  for 
the  bass-born  is  basson  russe  (Russian  bassoon). 

Bass-Pommer,  see  Bombard. 

Bassposaune  (Ger.),  the  bass  trombone;  also  the 
organ  stop  called  Bass  Trombore  (q.v.). 

Bassschliissel  (Ger.),  bass-clef. 

Bass-stimme  (Ger.),  bass-voice. 

Bass  Trombone,  (i)  a  32  ft.  lingual  organ-stop, 
found  in  the  pedal  division,  and  providing  a  powerful 
bass  for  the  stops  of  the  trumpet  family.  This  stop 
was  placed  in  the  organ  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Berlin, 
under  the  name  Posaune,  (2)  see  Trombone. 

Bass  Tuba,  (i)  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  voiced 
on  high  pressure,  and  closely  imitating  the  orchestral 
instrument  of  the  same  name,  but  much  more  powerful 
in  tone.  This  stop  was  placed  in  the  Solo  of  the  organ 
in  Centennial  Hall,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  (2)  see  Tuba. 

Bass  Viol,  see  Viol 

Bassanello,  (i)  A  I7th  century  Italian  wind  in- 
strument somewhat  similar  to  the  bassoon;  (2)  an  an- 
cient organ  stop. 

Bassani,  Geronimo,  Italian  composer,  singer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Padua  late  in  the  i/th  century;  a  pupil 
of  Lotti  and  a  member  of  the  choir  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice. 

Bassani,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  choirmas- 
ter at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  about  1600. 

Bassani,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  organist,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  in  Padua  about  1657;  died 
Bergamo,  Oct.  i,  1716.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  of  his  day,  teacher  of  Corelli,  and  also  held  a 
number  of  important  posts  as  organist  He  is  of  his- 
torical importance  as  the  first  composer  to  use  thematic 
development  in  his  sonatas. 

Bassani,  Orazio,  see  Orasio  del  Violono. 

Bassano,  Girolamo  (Jeronimo),  Italian  composer 
and  recorder  player,  active  in  England  from  1581  to 
1625. 

Basse,  a  French  word  used  to  designate  the  lowest 
strings  of  an  instrument,  or  the  deepest  tones  of  the 
human  voice. 

Basse  chantante  (Fr.),  a  bass  voice. 
Basse  chiffree  (Fr.),  a  baritone  singer. 
Basse  continue  (Fr.;  It.  basso  continue),  figured 
bass  (q.v.). 

Basse  Danse  (Fr.),  a  dance  popular  in  France  from 
the  I4th  to  the  i6th  century,  calling  for  stately,  gliding 
movements  of  the  feet. 

m  Basse  de  cremone  (Fr.),  the  bassoon  or  any  one  of 
its  forerunners. 
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Basse  de  Flanders,  see  Drove. 

Basse  de  viole  (Fr.),  an  instrument  known  as  the 
baritone  or  viola  di  bordone  (q.v.). 

Basse  de  violon  (Fr.),  double-bass. 

Basse  d'harmonie  (Fr.),  the  ophicleide   (q.v.). 

Basse  d'hautbois  (Fr.),  the  bassoon,  or  any  one  of 
its  predecessors. 

Bassee,  Adam  de  la,  I3th  century  French  priest  and 
composer  of  church  music;  he  died  Feb.  25,  1286. 

Bassermann,  Hans,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Sept.  20,  1888.  He  studied 
with  Hugo  Heermann  and  Hugo  Becker,  and  has  been 
concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
also  teacher  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory. 

Basseron,  Philippe,  see  Bassiron,  Philippe. 

Basset-Horn,  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  whose  tone 
suggests  that  of  the  ancient  orchestral  instrument  of  the 
same  name. 

Basset  Horn  (Fr.  cor  de  basset;  Ger.  Bassetthorn; 
It.  corno  di  bassetto),  a  variety  of  alto  or  tenor  clarinet 
now  obsolete.  It  has  a  single  reed,  and  the  wooden 
tube  is  bent  at  both  mouthpiece  and  bell.  The  range  is 
from  F  below  the  bass  staff  to  C  above  the  treble  staff, 
with  a  rich  quality  of  tone  throughout ;  Mozart  scored 
for  it  in  his  Requiem  Mass,  and  in  several  operas. 

Basset  Oboe,  see  Oboe. 

Bassett  (Ger.,  also  Bassettl,  Bassi),  (i)  an  old  name 
for  the  violoncello;  (2)  a  prefix  used  with  the  name 
of  an  instrument  to  indicate  that  it  is  Tenor  in  range 
and  pitch;  (3)  a  4  ft.  flute  stop  on  the  organ  pedals. 

Bassett,  Franklin,  American  organist,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  7,  1852;  died 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Mar.  7,  1915;  pupil  of  Reinecke, 
Plaidy  and  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig.  He  became  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Cleveland  Conservatory  and  organ- 
ist of  a  local  church ;  his  method  of  instruction  was  so 
thorough  that  he  developed  a  considerable  teaching 
clientele. 

Bassett,  Karolyn  Wells,  American  composer,  born 
Derby,  Conn.,  Aug.  2,  1892;  pupil  in  singing  of  van 
Yorx.  She  has  specialized  in  writing  songs  for  chil- 
dren. 

Bassetto  or  Basetto  (It.),  an  obsolete  three-stringed 
small  bass  viol. 

Bassevi,  Giacomo,  see  Cervetto,  Giacomo  Bassevi. 

Bassford,  William  Kipp,  American  composer,  pi- 
anist and  organist,  born  New  York,  Apr.  23,  1839; 
died  there,  Dec.  22,  1902. 

Bassi,  Amadeo  Vittorio,  Italian  tenor,  born  Flor- 
ence, July  25,  1876.  He  was  taught  by  the  Marchese 
Pavese  Negri,  and  made  his  debut  at  Florence  in  1889. 
Since  then  he  has  appeared  with  success  in  leading 
European  and  American  opera  houses. 

Bassi,  Luigi,  Italian  baritone,  born  Pesaro,  1753; 
died  Dresden,  Sept.  13,  1825.  He  first  appeared  on  the 


BASSIRON— BATALLA 


stage  at  thirteen  in  women's  parts;  later  he  sang  in 
many  cities  of  Europe.  Mozart  wrote  the  title  role  in 
Don  Giovanni  especially  for  him. 

Bassiron  (Basiron,  Basseron),  Philippe,  late  15th 
and  early   I7th  century  Dutch  composer  of  masses, 
motets  and  chansons. 
Bassist  (Ger.),  bass  singer. 

Bassler,  Johann  George,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Junkersdorf,  Schweinfurt,  May  28,  1753  J 
died  Elberfeld,  Sept  21,  1807;  writer  of  hymns  and 
sacred  songs. 

Basso  (It.),  the  male  bass  voice,  usually  reclassified 
as  Basso  Profundo,  Basso  Cantante,  Baritone  and 
Contra-basso,  the  latter  designating  unusually  deep 
voices  such  as  are  found  among  trained  Russian  basses. 
"Basso"  may  also  designate  a  bass  part  in  music,  or  a 
bass  instrument. 

Basso  Buffo  (It.),  a  comic  bass  singer. 
Basso  Cantante  (It.),  a  singing  bass;  a  vocal  bass. 
Basso  Continue,  see  Thorough  Bass. 
Basso  da  camera,  a  small  Italian  double-bass  used 
for  solo  playing  by  double-bass  virtuosos. 
Basso  Fondamentale  (It.),  fundamental  bass. 
Basso  Obbligato  (It.),  an  essential  bass  part. 
Basso  Ostinato,  see  Ground  Bass. 
Basso  Profundo  (It),  a  very  deep,  bass  voice. 
Basso  Ripieno  (It),  see  Ripieno. 
Basson,  the  French  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Bassoon.    An  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  pedal  of 
the  organ  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 

Basson  Quinte  (Fr.),  the  tenoroon,  or  tenor  bas- 
soon, a  fifth  higher  in  pitch  than  the  regular  bassoon. 
Basson  Russe,  see  Bass  horn. 
Bassonell,  an  obsolete  8  ft.  or  4  ft.  lingual  organ 
stop  made  of  metal,  the  tone  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  of  a  soft,  bassoon-like  timbre. 

Bassoon  (Fr.  basson;  Ger.  fagott;  It  fagotto},  a 
double-reed  wood-wind  instrument,  the  orchestral  bass 
of  the  wood-wind  section.  Its  long  tube  is  bent  back 
on  itself  for  compactness,  and  the  mouthpiece  is  car- 
ried on  a  curved  tube  projecting  from  the  side.  The 
resemblance  of  the  bassoon  to  a  bundle  of  sticks  occa- 
sions the  Italian  and  German  names.  It  replaced  the 
ancient  bombard  (q.v.),  its  invention  being  credited 
by  some  authorities  to  Afranio  of  Ferrara  (q.v.).  In 
modern,  improved  form,  the  bassoon  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  orchestral  instruments,  blending  with  the  brass 
and  string  sections,  and  also  possessing  an  individual 
tone  quality  invaluable  for  certain  serious  or  humorous 
effects.  The  double  bassoon  sounds  an  octave  lower. 

Bassoon,  an  8  ft.  or  16  ft.  manual  or  pedal 
lingual  organ-stop,  voiced  to  suggest  the  tone  of  the 
orchestral  instrument  of  the  same  name.  Its  resonators 
are  of  the  inverted  conical  form.  As  an  8  ft.  stop  it 
may  be  entirely  of  metal,  or  provided  with  wooden 
resonators  for  the  lowest  octave.  The  resonators  of 


the  1 6  ft.  pedal  Bassoon  may  be  of  wood  throughout. 
In  his  original  organ  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ulm,  Walcker 
placed  seven  stops  of  the  Bassoon  family,  all  with  their 
German  names,  and  as  one  section  of  a  battery  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  speaking  stops. 

Bassot,  Joseph,  late  i8th  century  French  violin 
maker ;  after  being  in  business  at  Mirecourt,  he  settled 
at  Paris  in  1775,  using  the  Stradivarius  model. 

Bastard,  Wilhelm,  Swiss  organist  and  composer, 
born  Geneva,  1880,  well  known  in  Geneva  and  Paris 
as  the  writer  of  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Bastardella  or  Bastardina,  La,  see  Agujari,  Lu- 
crezia. 

Bastiaans,  J.  G.,  Dutch  organist,  born  Wilp,  1812; 
died  Haarlem,  Feb.  16,  1875 ;  a  pupil  of  Schneider  at 
Dessau,  and  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig.  He  became  or- 
ganist of  the  great  organ  at  St.  Bavo's,  Haarlem,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Johann  Bastiaans. 

Bastianelli,  Giannotto,  Italian  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  in  St.  Domenico  di  Fiesole,  July  20,  1883; 
died  Tunis,  Sept  23,  1927;  his  compositions  include 
piano,  violin  and  orchestral  works,  also  a  comic  opera. 
He  has  written  a  biography  of  Mascagni,  and  a  book  on 
the  opera,  and  was  critic  for  La  Nasione  in  Florence, 
and  the  Resto  del  Carlino  in  Bologna. 

Bastide,  Edmond,  French  violinist,  born  Limoges, 
1885,  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  appeared 
with  leading  French  orchestras  and  founded  his  own 
string  quartet. 

Bastide,  Paul,  French  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Quimper,  1879;  a  PUP^  °*  Massenet  He  has  con- 
ducted at  the  Strassburg  Theatre  since  1919,  and  has 
written  several  operas  and  ballets. 

Bastien  and  Bastienne,  German  operetta  or  pas- 
torale in  one  act,  text  by  A.  Schachtner  after  the  French 
of  Favart;  the  music  was  composed  by  Mozart  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  It  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  at 
the  home  of  the  Messmers,  friends  of  the  youthful 
composer. 

Bast  on,  Josquin,  i6th  century  Dutch,  composer; 
many  of  his  chansons  and  motets  are  to  be  found  in 
collections. 

Bastyr,  Hans,  Austrian  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  1873;  died  Dresden,  Apr.  25,  1928;  writer 
of  many  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Basz,  Roderich,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Parduwitz,  Nov.   10,  1873;  died  Vienna,  June, 
1933.    He  taught  the  piano  in  Vienna,  composing  piano 
and  chamber  music. 
Bat,  The,  see  Fledermaus,  Die. 
Bataille,  Gabriel,  early  I7th  century  French  lutenist 
and  composer  of  ballets  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII. 

Bataille,  Henry,  French  opera-librettist,  born  Paris, 
1872;  died  there,  Mar.  2,  1922. 

Batalla,  Jean  Eugene,  French  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Marseilles,  1888;  student  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
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tory.    After  tours  of  Europe  he  became  a  professor  at 
the  American  Conservatory,  Fontainebleau. 

Batchelder,  John  C.,  American  pianist,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Topsham,  Vt.,  1852;  pupil  of  Haupt, 
Ehrlich  and  Loschhorn  at  Berlin. 

Bate,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  igth  century  English  musicologist, 
compiler  of  a  collection  of  Indian  Bhajans  and  Ghazals, 
with  the  native  melodies,  published  in  1886  under  the 
title  of  The  North  India  Tune  Book. 

Bates,  Frank,  English  organist  and  conductor,  born 
March,  Combs,  Jan.  13,  1856;  died  May  n,  1936; 
founder  of  many  organizations  promoting  choral  music 
and  folk  dancing  in  the  open  air. 

Bates,  Joah,  English  conductor,  born  Halifax,  Mar. 
19,  1741 ;  died  London,  June  8,  1799.  He  organized 
and  conducted  the  Handel  Commemoration  Festivals 
from  1784  to  1787,  and  also  founded  the  "Concerts  of 
Ancient  Music,"  conducting  them  from  1776  to  1793. 

Bates,  Thomas,  17*  century  English  violist  and 
teacher,  mentioned  for  his  professional  activities  in 
Playford's  Musical  Banquet,  dated  1651.  A  number 
of  his  rather  slight  compositions  were  published  in  col- 
lections of  the  period. 

Bates,  William,  i8th  century  English  dramatic  com- 
poser, whose  works  include  the  comic  opera  The  Jovial 
Crew  which  was  revised  and  produced,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Arne,  under  the  title  of  The  Ladies'  Frollck. 

Bates,  William  Lester,  American  organist  and 
choral  director,  born  Whitman,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1870; 
a  pupil  of  Homer  Norris  and  B.  J.  Lang. 

Bateson,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  about  1575;  died  Mar.  1630.  He  was  organist 
of  Chester  cathedral  from  1599  to  1611,  and  wrote  a 
set  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Bath,  Hubert,  English  composer,  born  Barnstaple, 
Nov.  6,  1883.  He  attended  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don, and  studied  under  Beringer  and  Corder.  He  has 
had  considerable  influence  due  to  his  being  an  adviser 
for  the  London  County  Council,  and  to  his  conducting 
many  popular  choral  and  orchestral  performances. 

Bath,  Victoria,  contemporary  English  pianist,  born 
London.  She  studied  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  at  the 
London  Academy  of  Music  and  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  later  appearing  with  great  success  at  Covent 
Garden,  Promenade  Concerts  and  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs. 

Bathe,  William,  Irish  priest  and  musicologist,  born 
Apr.  2,  1564;  died  Madrid,  June  17,  1614.  He  wrote 
Brief  Introduction  to  the  true  art  of  Musicke  and  A 
Brief  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Song  which  consti- 
tute two  of  the  earliest  books  of  their  kind  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Bathyphon,  or  Batyphone,  an  obsolete  wood-wind 
instrument  of  the  bass-clarinet  type,  invented  about 
1839  by  Wieprecht  and  Skorra  of  Berlin.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "deep-toned" ; 
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it  had  a  clarinet  mouthpiece  and  was  pitched  a  fifth 
below  the  ordinary  bass-clarinet.  The  instrument  re- 
sembled the  Russian  bassoon,  and  was  used  for  a  time 
in  military  bands. 

Bati,  Luca,  late  i6th  century  and  early  i7th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer ;  he  died  in  Florence  during  1608. 
Batiste,  Antoine  Eduard,  French  organist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Mar.  28,  1820;  died 
there  Nov.  9,  1876;  an  uncle  of  Leo  Delibes,  and  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  where  he  later  be- 
came a  professor.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  organ- 
ists of  his  time,  and  his  compositions,  principally  salon 
pieces,  were  extremely  popular  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  igth  century. 
Batistin,  Jean,  see  Baptistin,  Jean. 
Batka,  the  name  of  a  large  family  of  i8th  century 
Bohemian  musicians.  The  head  of  the  family  was 
Lorenz,  music  director  in  several  Praha  churches. 
Among  his  most  famous  sons  were  two  violinists,  Mar- 
tin and  Michael,  and  a  pianist,  Johann. 

Batka,  Richard,  Polish  musicologist,  born  Prague, 
Dec.  14,  1868;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  24,  1922.  He  con- 
tributed many  articles  on  music  to  magazines,  founded 
concerts  of  ancient  and  modern  music,  and  wrote  many 
historical  and  critical  works  on  musical  subjects. 

Baton  (Fr.  baton  de  mesure;  Ger.  Taktstock,  Takt- 
stab,  Takierstock;  It.  bacchetta  di  direttore),  (i)  the 
stick  or  wand  with  which  a  conductor  directs  an  or- 
chestra or  chorus.  It  is  thin,  light  and  usually  of 
tapered  wood,  measuring  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  the  handle  being  frequently  fitted  with 
cork.  A  modern  innovation  is  the  use  of  a  small  elec- 
tric light  on  the  tip  so  that  its  motion  may  be  followed 
by  the  performers  during  darkened  scenes  in  theatrical 
presentations.  Originally  the  baton  was  grasped  firmly 
m  the  right  hand,  and  used  primarily  for  beating  time, 
but  today  a  lighter  stick  is  used  so  that  it  is  guided  by 
the  fingers,  and  thus  capable  of  indicating  more  clearly 
the  effects  desired.  (2)  The  name  given  one  or  two 
heavy  lines,  placed  diagonally  across  the  five-line  music 
staff,^  with  figures  above  which  indicate  a  rest  for  a 
certain  number  of  bars. 

Baton,  Charles,  French  performer  on  the  vielle 
(hurdy-gurdy),  born  Paris;  died  there  1758;  younger 
brother  of  Henri  Baton.  He  was  an  expert  performer 
on  his  chosen  instrument,  and  did  much  composing  for 
it.  Two  of  his  suites  for  vielles  are  published  in  a  col- 
ection  of  i8th  century  French  music;  he  also  wrote  an 
historical  study  of  the  instrument. 

Baton,  Henri,  French  musette  player,  born  Paris, 
1710;  died  1758;  elder  brother  of  Charles  Baton,  a 
noted  performer  on  the  vielle  (hurdy-gurdy).    He  be- 
came well-known  as -a  virtuoso  on  the  musette,  which 
was  then  very  popular  in  Paris. 
Baton,  Rene,  see  Rhene-Baton. 
Bator,  Szidor^  Hungarian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Budapest,  Feb.  23,  1860;  student  at  the  Budapest 
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Academy  of  Music;  his  compositions  include  chamber 
music,  choral  works  and  piano  studies. 

Batson,  Flora,  American  negro  singer,  born  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1865;  died  Philadelphia,  Dec.  2,  1906. 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  toured  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  at  Steinway  Hall  in  1887,  later 
touring  Europe,  Australia,  Africa  and  New  Zealand. 

Batta,  Alexandre,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Maastricht,  July  9,  1816;  died  Versailles, 
Oct.  8,  1902;  son  of  Pierre  Batta,  and  pupil  of  Platel 
in  the  Brussels  Conservatory  before  settling  in  Paris. 
His  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  'cello. 

Batta,  Clementine,  igth  century  German  composer ; 
some  of  her  works  were  published  at  Mayence. 

Batta,  Joseph,  Belgium  violinist,  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Maastricht,  Apr.  24,  1820.  He  studied 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  winning  the  Grand  Prix 
in  1845,  and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique  orchestra.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonies, overtures  and  other  orchestral  works. 

Batta,  Pierre,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born 
Maastricht,  1795 ;  died  Brussels,  1876.  He  was  engaged 
as  a  solfeggio  teacher  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Battaille,  Charles  Arnable,  French  bass  singer, 
born  Nantes,  Sept.  20,  1822;  died  Paris,  May  2,  1872. 
When  throat  trouble  ended  his  career  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  he  became  a  teacher  and  published  an  elabo- 
rate vocal  method. 

Battanchon,  Felix,  French  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Apr.  9,  1814;  died  there,  July  1893. 
He  invented  a'  small  model  of  violoncello  called  the 
Baryton,  but  was  unable  to  create  any  lasting  interest 
in  the  instrument. 

Battell,  Robbins,  American  choral  conductor,  born 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  1819;  died  there  in  1895.  He  con- 
ducted a  choral  society  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
otherwise  interested  in  various  local  musical  activities. 
Assisted  by  his  brother,  he  endowed  a  musical  profes- 
sorship at  Yale  University ;  the  Litchfield  County  Choral 
Union  was  founded  in  his  memory  at  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut. 

Battement  (Fr.),  an  obsolete  form  of  short  trill,  be- 
ginning on  a  semitone  below  the  principal  note,  and 
always  written  out. 

Batten,  Adrian,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  about  1585;  died  1637.  He  was  choir  director 
of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1614,  and  wrote  some  excel- 
lent anthems. 

Battere  (It.),  down-beat 

Batterie  (Fr.)  or  Battery  (Eng.),  (i)  repeated  or 
broken  chord  figures,  played  staccato  instead  of  legato ; 
(2)  a  term  used  for  striking  the  strings  of  a  guitar 
instead  of  plucking  them;  (3)  a  rapid  roll  on  a  snare- 
drum  ;  (4)  the  name  given  the  percussion  group  in  an 
orchestra  or  band. 


Battishill,  Jonathan,  English  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  London,  May,  1/38;  died  Islington, 
Dec.  10,  1801.  He  wrote  an  opera,  Almena,  in  collabo- 
ration with  Dr.  Arne. 

Battista,  Vincenzo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Naples,  Oct.  5,  1823;  died  there,  Nov.  14,  1873. 

Battistini,  Mattia,  Italian  dramatic  baritone,  born 
Rome,  Feb.  27,  1857;  died  Nov.  7,  1928;  considered 
the  best  Italian  baritone  of  his  day.  His  debut  was 
made  at  Rome  in  1878  in  Donizetti's  La  Favorita,  and 
appeared  with  tremendous  success  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Covent  Garden,  London,  but  never 
visited  the  United  States. 

Battke,  Max,  German  vocal  teacher  and  writer,  born 
Schiffuss,  near  Wandlacken,  East  Prussia,  Sept.  15, 
1863 ;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  4,  1916 ;  pupil  of  Max  Osten ; 
a  teacher  at  the  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  super- 
visor of  singing  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works  on  music  instruction  for  public 
schools. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  an  American  patri- 
otic song,  words  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  music  ascribed 
to  William  Steffe,  a  Southern  writer  of  Sunday- School 
songs.  The  first  line  is,  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  thrice-repeated 
line  in  the  refrain,  "Glory,  glory,  hallelujah,"  has  been 
a  characteristic  of  all  the  texts  used  with  the  tune.  An 
older  patriotic  text  sung  to  the  same  tune  was  John 
Brown's  Body. 

Battle  of  Prague,  The,  see  Kotswara,  Franz. 

Battle  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  in  one  move- 
ment by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  composed  after  the 
news  of  the  French  defeat  at  Vittoria  by  Wellington 
reached  Vienna  on  July  13,  1813.  Beethoven  planned 
a  national  hymn,  each  nation  engaged  in  that  momentous 
battle  to  be  represented  by  a  march,. and  the  whole  to 
close  with  a  Te  Deum.  Maelzel,  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome,  suggested  a  Battle  Symphony  in  the  form 
of  program  music,  so  Beethoven  wrote  Wellington's 
Victory,  or  the  Battle  of  Vittoria.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  at  the  University  of  Hanau  on  Dec.  8, 
1813,  with  Beethoven  conducting,  and  was  repeated  on 
Dec.  1 2th ;  its  success  was  tremendous.  The  score  was 
published  by  Steiner  of  Vienna  in  March,  1816,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England;  the  auto- 
graph is  now  in  the  Berlin  Library.  Using  a  French 
folk-song,  often  sung  to  the  words  of  Marlborough, 
to  represent  the  French  army,  and  God  Save  the  King 
to  represent  the  English,  Beethoven  sought  to  portray, 
in  one  orchestral  movement,  the  attack  and  retreat  of 
the  French,  and  the  triumph  of  the  British. 

Battmann,  Jacques  Louis,  French  composer,  or- 
ganist and  writer,  born  Maasmiinster,  Alsatia,  Aug.  25, 
1818;  died  Dijon,  July  7,  1886. 

Batton,  Desire  Alexandre,  French  opera  composer, 
born  Paris,  Jan.  2,  1798;  died  Versailles;  Oct.  15,  1855  J 
pupil  of  Cherubini  and  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
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Rome  for  a  cantata.  With  the  exception  of  one  opera 
in  which  Auber  collaborated,  his  dramatic  works  were 
unsuccessful. 

Battu,  Pantaleon,  French  composer  and  violinist. 
born  Paris,  1/99;  died  there,  Jan.  17,  18/0.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Rodolphe  Kreutzer, 
won  first  prize  in  1822,  and  later  appeared  as  soloist  at 
the  Opera  and  the  "Concerts  Spiritual."  In  1830  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  in  1840  con- 
ductor at  the  Opera.  His  compositions  include  two 
violin  concertos,  three  violin  duets,  and  a  theme  varie 
for  violin  with  orchestra. 

Battuta  (It.),  a  measure ;  beat;  downbeat;  a  battuta, 
in  strict  time. 

Batyphone,  see  Bathyphon. 

Batz,  Karl,  German  music  publisher,  born  Som- 
merda,  Thuringia,,  Mar.  17,  1851;  died  Berlin,  1902. 
He  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  America;  returned  to 
Berlin  and  founded  a  magazine  devoted  to  musical 
instruments. 

Bauberger,  Alfred,  German  baritone,  born  Krumm- 
bach,  Feb.  22,  1866,  an  admirable  interpreter  of  lead- 
ing roles  in  Mozart's  operas. 

Bauck,  Matthew  Andreas,  German  organist  and 
composer  of  church  music,  born  Hamburg,  May  25, 
1765  ;  died  Liibeck,  Apr.  6,  1835. 

Bauck,  Wilhelm,  Swedish  composer,  organist  and 
music  critic,  born  Goteborg,  Dec.  13,  1808;  died  Stock- 
holm, Oct.  8,  1877.  His  compositions  include  piano  and 
string  quartet  works ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  Swedish  music. 

Bauckner,  Arthur,  German  composer  and  editor, 
born  Munich,  Oct.  2,  1887;  writer  of  operettas,  in- 
strumental music  and  songs.  He  edited  Zeller's  Vogel- 
hajidler  and  Millocker's  Fer^finschtes  Schloss. 

Baudiot,  Charles  Nicolas,  French  violoncellist,  born 
Nancy,  Mar.  29,  1773;  died  Paris,  Sept  26,  1849.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Janson,  and  succeeded  him  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  his  'cello  method,  writ- 
ten with  Levasseur  and  Baillot,  is  still  in  use. 

Baudissin,  Sofie,  Countess  of,  igth  century  Ger- 
man composer.  She  studied  with  Henselt  and  Pixis, 
and  composed  songs  with  violoncello  obbligato  and 
pieces  for  piano. 

Baudoin  (Baudouyn),  see  Baulduin. 

Baudrier,  Yves,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Feb. 
n,  1906.  He  did  not  undertake  the  study  of  music 
until  comparatively  late  in  life;  one  of  his  orchestral 
works,  Ras  de  Seint  has  achieved  considerable  success. 

Baudron,  Antoine  Laurent,  French  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Amiens,  May  16,  1743;  died  Paris, 
1834.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Garinies  and  became  con- 
ductor at  the  French  Theatre,  Paris,  in  1763.  His  in- 
cidental music  to  plays  was  highly  commended  by 
Mozart. 
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Bauer,  Adolf,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Mudersbach,  Aug.  13,  1877;  pupil  of 
Wiillner,  Steinbach,  and  Bausznern  at  the  Koln  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  songs,  choral 
works  and  chamber  music. 

Bauer,  Anton,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Mallersdorf,  Jan.  23,  1893;  student  at  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Music.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  choral  and  military  band  works.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  treatise  on  musical  theory. 

Bauer,  Catharina,  German  composer,  born  Wurz- 
burg,  1785.  Her  works  included  several  sets  of  varia- 
tions for  the  clavier. 

Bauer,  Charlotte,  igth  century  German  composer; 
her  works  included  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bauer,  Chrysostomus,  early  i6th  century  German 
organ  builder  and  inventor  of  the  single  large  bellows, 
replacing  the  set  of  small  ones  previously  used. 

Bauer  (Baveri),  Eduard,  German  opera  composer, 
born  in  Germany,  1814;  died  Milan,  1878. 

Bauer,  Emil,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar. 
4,  1874;  pupil  of  Robert  Fuchs.  His  compositions 
include  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bauer,  Ernst,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Blankenburg,  Hartz,  July  i,  1900.  He  studied  with 
K.  Pohlig,  and  then  became  a  theatrical  and  concert 
conductor  in  Eisenach.  His  compositions  include  dra- 
matic music,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Bauer,  Franz,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Gitschin  about  1748.  He  received  encourage- 
ment from  Mozart,  and  later  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal 
with  his  wife,  a  performer  on  the  psaltery. 

Bauer,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Barmen,  May  7,  1876.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory,  and  since  1906  has  taught  at  the  Barmen 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bauer,  Hannes,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Jonsdorf,  Zittau,  Mar.  20,  1890.  He  studied  with 
Albert  Fuchs  and  Karg-Elert,  becoming  a  teacher  and 
choir  director  at  Zittau.  His  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bauer,  Harold,  English  piano-virtuoso,  born  New 
Maiden,  near  London,  Apr.  28,  1873;  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish mother  and  a  German  father.  He  began  his  musi- 
cal career  by  studying  the  violin  with  his  father,  and 
with  Adolph  Pollitzer  in  London,  making  his  first 
public  appearance  in  London  as  a  violinist  at  the  age 
of  nine.  For  several  years  he  played  in  various  Eng- 
lish towns  as  a  violinist,  often  in  recital  with  his  two 
sisters.  Paderewski  became  interested  in  his  piano- 
playing,  and  advised  him  to  give  up  the  violin,  and 
concentrate  on  that  instrument ;  in  1892  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  with  the  great  Polish  master  for  a 
year,  supporting  himself  by  giving  mtisic-lessons. 
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Paderewski  was  the  only  teacher  he  had  before  making 
his  debut  as  a  pianist  at  Paris  in  1893;  ^e  then  under- 
took a  tour  of  Russia,  followed  by  recitals  and  concert 
engagements  with  orchestras  in  Europe  and  South 
America.  He  made  his  American  debut  in  1900  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  playing  Brahms  Con- 
certo in  D  minor.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he 
frequently  gave  recitals,  and  was  a  successful  teacher. 
He  settled  in  New  York  in  1914,  founding  the  Beetho- 
ven Association  in  1919;  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant organizations  for  the  promotion  of  chamber  music 
in  America,  and  a  vital  force  in  the  musical  life  of 
New  York  City.  A  part  of  the  proceeds  of  its  con- 
certs was  devoted  to  bringing  out  H.  E.  Krehbiel's 
revision  of  Arthur  Wheelock  Thayer's  monumental  life 
of  Beethoven.  Bauer  is  one  of  the  leading  solo  vir- 
tuosi of  the  piano,  but  is  also  a  fine  ensemble  player. 
He  is  especially  famous  for  his  interpretation  of  works 
by  Brahms,  Schumann  and  Cesar  Franck,  although  his 
repertoire  includes  practically  all  master  works  for  the 
piano. 

Bauer,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer,  born 
Hofkirchen,  May  6,  1865;  writer  of  many  pleasing 
pieces  for  the  zither. 

Bauer,  Marion  Eugenie,  American  composer, 
teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Aug.  15,  1887.  She  studied 
with  Huss,  Rothwell,  Pugno,  Gedalge,  and  Bou- 
langer,  finally  becoming  assistant  professor  of  music 
at  New  York  University.  She  has  lectured  on  music, 
been  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  "Musical  Leader"  in 
Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
League  of  Composers,  in  New  York.  Her  composi- 
tions include  the  choral  works,  The  Lay  of  the  Four 
Winds,  Three  Noels,  and  Here  at  High  Morning;  in- 
cidental music  to  Prometheus  Bound,  and  chamber 
music,  including  a  string  quartet,  Dance  Sonata,  and 
a  suite  for  oboe  and  clarinet. 

Bauer,  Moritz,  German  composer,  teacher,  critic  and 
historian,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  8,  1875;  died  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  Dec.  31,  1932;  author  of  Contributions 
to  the  Understanding  of  Franz  Schubert's  Songs. 

Bauer,  Theodor  Ludwig,  German  violinist,  born 
Augsburg,  Oct.  30,  1872;  pupil  of  J.  Slunigko,  Schlet- 
terer  and  Draeseke ;  also  a  member  of  the  Petri  Quar- 
tet. 

Bauerflote,  a  covered  organ-stop  of  small  scale 
found  in  8  ft.,  4  ft.,  2  ft.  and  I  ft.  pitch.  In  the 
higher  pitches  it  resembles  the  whistle  of  the  human 
mouth,  hence  the  name,  "peasant  flute." 

Bauerkeller,  Rudolf,  English  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Manchester,  May  23,  1879..  He  studied 
with  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  also  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory;  and  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  and  in  recitals  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 


ica, where  for  a  time  he  was  assistant  concertmaster  of 
the  New  York  Symphony. 

Bauerle,  Hermann,  German  priest,  music  editor  and 
composer,  born  Ebersberg,  Wurttemberg,  Oct.  24, 
1869;  died  May  22,  1936.  He  has  specialized  in  the 
editing  of  early  church  music  in  modern,  usable  form. 
Bauernflote,  a  term  used  by  Wolfram  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Bauerflote  (q.v.). 

Bauernflotenbass,  a  term  used  by  Wolfram  for  an 
organ-stop,  presumably  a  Bauernflote  of  16  ft.  pitch. 

Bauernpfeife,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Bauerflote  (q.v.). 

Bauernrohrflote,  an  organ-stop  of  the  same  type  as 
the  Bauerflote  (q.v.)  but  provided  with  perforated  stop- 
pers. 

Baues,  Ludwig,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser of  male  choruses,  born  Diisseldorf,  Oct.  20,  1877. 
Baulduin  (Baudoin,  Baldwin,  Balduin,  Baldiunus, 
Bauldewijn,  Baudouyn),  Noel  (Natalis),  Belgian 
composer,  died  Antwerp,  1529;  chapelmaster  of  Notre 
Dame,  Antwerp.  The  majority  of  his  compositions 
were  for  the  church. 

Baulegne,  Barthelemi,  see  Beaulaigne,  Barthelemi. 
Baum,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Dec.  2,  1899.    He  studied  with  Mraczek,  and  has  writ- 
ten symphonies  and  symphonic  poems. 

Baum,  Katharine,  19th-century  German  composer; 
her  compositions  are  chiefly  songs. 

Baumanis,  K.,  Latvian  composer,  born  1835;  died 
1905 ;  author  of  the  national  hymn,  God  Bless  our  Lat- 
via. 

Baumann,  Alexander,  Austrian  librettist,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  7,  1814;  died  Graz,  Dec.  26,  1857. 

Baumann,  Emma,  German  soprano,  born  Erfurt, 
Apr.  7,  1855 ;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  3,  1925.  For  many 
years  she  appeared  in  Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Verdi 
operas. 

Baumann,  Johann,  German  song  composer,  born 
1809;  died  Herisau,  1871 ;  well-known  as  the  composer 
of  Rufef  mein  Vaterland. 

Baumann,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hottingen,  Mar.  29,  1809;  died  there, 
Mar.  8,  1873.  He  settled  in  Zurich  as  an  organist  and 
teacher,  composing  choruses  and  songs. 

Baumann,  Ludwig,  German  organist,  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Eggenstein,  June  26, 
1866;  student  at  the  Karlsruhe  and  Wolf  rums  Conserv- 
atories. His  compositions  include  organ  pieces,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Baumann,  Otto,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Wtirzburg,  Mar.  20,  1906.  He 
studied  in  Wiirzburg,  Berlin  and  Prague,  and  then 
settled  in  Berlin  as  a  writer  and  teacher  of  musical 
theory.  His  compositions  include  masses,  dance  pan- 
tomimes, piano  pieces  and  songs. 
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Baumayer,  Marie,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Cilli,  July 
12,  1851;  pupil  of  Carl  Evers,  Julius  Epstein,  and 
Clara  Schumann.  She  became  famous  for  her  inter- 
pretations of  Brahms'  piano  works,  and  gave  the  first 
public  performance  of  his  B  major  Piano  Concerto  in 
Graz. 

Baumbach,  Adolph,  German  organist,  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  about  1830;  died  at  Chi- 
cago in  1880;  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Boston. 
He  compiled  numerous  collections  of  sacred  music, 
and  edited  instructive  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Baumbach,  Friedrich  August,  German  composer 
and  writer,  born  1753;  died  Leipzig,  Nov.  30,  1813. 
He  was  an  operatic  conductor  in  Hamburg  before  set- 
tling in  Leipzig. 

Baume,  Emile,  contemporary  French  pianist,  born 
Toulon.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
Diemer,  Rousseau,  Widor  and  d'lndy,  winning  many 
important  prizes,  including  the  Diemer  Prize  for  piano 
playing.  He  made  his  professional  debut  as  a  conceit 
pianist  at  Paris  in  1929 ;  and  then  appeared  successfully 
in  London,  Berlin,  Switzerland,  and  with  the  Pasdeloup, 
Lamoureux  and  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestras  before 
making  his  New  York  debut  in  a  recital  at  Town  Hall 
in  1936. 

Baumert,  Leberecht,  German  composer,  born  Ra- 
bishau,  July  23,  1833;  dkd  Liegnitz,  Mar.  5,  1904. 
His  works  include  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Baumfelder,  Friedrich,  German  pianist,  composer 
and  choral  director,  born  Dresden,  May  28,  1836 ;  died 
London,  Aug.  8,  1916;  a  pupil  of  Moscheles  and 
Hauptmann.  He  composed  brilliant  salon  music  for 
the  piano,  and  conducted  the  Schumann  Singing  Acad- 
emy at  Dresden. 

Baumgart,  Expedit  Friedrich,  German  music 
teacher,  born  Grossglogau,  Jan.  13,  1817;  died  Warm^ 
brunn,  Sept.  15,  1871.  He  was  University  Music  Di- 
rector at  Breslau,  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institute  for 
Church  Music,  and  editor  of  Carl  Philipp  Emmanuel 
Bach's  clavier  sonatas. 

Baumgarten,  Erwin,  German  organist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Krautheim  on  the  Jagst,  Nov.  21, 
1890;  composer  of  oratorios,  choral  works  with  or- 
chestra, church  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Baumgarten,  Gotthilf  von,  German  opera  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.  12,  1741 ;  died  Gross-Strehlitz,  Silesia, 
Oct.  i,  1813. 

Baumgarten,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Liibeck,  1740;  died  London,  1824. 
He  was  leader  of  the  Co  vent  Garden  orchestra,  Lon- 
don, writing  operas  and  pantomimes. 

Baumgartner,  August,  German  composer,  writer 
and  choirmaster,  born  Munich,  Nov.  9,  1814;  died 
there,  Sept.  29,  1862.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
monographs  on  a  system  of  musical  shorthand,  and 
composer  of  church  music  and  piano  works. 
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Baumgartner,  Fritz,  Swiss  violin  maker,  born 
Liestal,  1891.  He  worked  for  several  firms,  including 
the  'Schweiz,  Geigenbau-Gesellschaft  Listal,'  before  es- 
tablishing his  own  workshop  at  Basle  in  1920.  His 
instruments  are  made  of  the  finest  woods,  show  great 
care  in  the  workmanship,  and  follow  the^  models  of 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius.  His  output  is  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  instruments,  and  includes  lutes,  violon- 
cellos, violas  and  violins. 

Baumgartner,  Johann  Baptist,  German  violoncel- 
list, born  Augsburg;  died  Eichstadt,  May  18,  1782; 
author  of  a  violoncello  method. 

Baumgartner,  Wilhelm  (Guillaume),  Swiss  com- 
poser, born  Rorschach,  May  15,  1820;  died  Zurich, 
Mar.  17,  1867;  for  many  years  music  director  of  the 
University  of  Zurich.  His  compositions  include  male 
quartets,  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Baumker,  Wilhelm,  German  historian  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Elberfeld,  Oct.  25,  1842;  died  Rurich- 
Aachen,  Mar.  3,  1905.  He  wrote  an  important  three- 
volume  work  on  German  Catholic  Church  music. 

Baungros,  Irene,  see  Hale,  Irene. 

Baur,  Antonio,  Italian  opera  and  ballet  composer, 
born  Parma,  Oct.  15,  1830;  died  Milan,  Oct.  10,  1874. 

Baur,  Bertha,  contemporary  American  music  edu- 
cator, born  Cleveland,  Ohio,  niece  of  Clara  Baur.  She 
studied  in  Aim  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  then  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  for  the  completion  of  her  musical  educa- 
tion. In  1912  she  succeeded  her  aunt,  Clara  Baur,  as 
president  and  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music  (q.v.),  being  particularly  successful  in  engag- 
ing the  finest  instructors,  including  Eugene  Ysaye,  Dan 
Beddoe,  Herbert  Witherspoon,  and  Severin  Eisenber- 
ger.  In  1925  Miss  Baur  was  given  the  honorary  M.A. 
degree  by  the  Conservatory;  and  in  1930  resigned  from 
the  active  management,  placing  the  Conservatory  under 
the  management  of  the  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts.  Besides  being  president  emeritus  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory,  she  is  also  a  director  of  the  board 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  active  in 
many  other  cultural  organizations,  as  well  as  sponsoring 
recitals  in  Cincinnati  by  many  of  the  world's  most 
famous  artists. 

Baur,  Clara  (nee  Herzer),  German  musician,  born 
Wurttemberg,  ( ?) ;  died  Cincinnati,  1912;  founder  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  (q.v.). 

Baur,  Charles,  French  harpist,  born  Tours,  1789; 
died  after  1834.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and  with 
Nadermann  at  Paris,  later  settling  in  London  as  a 
teacher. 

Bausch,  Ludwig,  German  violin  and  bow  maker, 
born  in  1829;  died  ait  Leipzig  in  1863;  son  of  Ludwig 
Christian  August  Bausch;  for  some  years  active  in 
New  York  and  later  at  Leipzig. 

Bausch,  Ludwig  Christian  August,  German  violin 
and  bow  maker,  born  Naumberg,  Jan.  15,  1805;  died 
Leipzig,  May  26,  1871 ;  famed  not  only  as  a  maker  of 
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violins  and  bows,  but  also  as  a  repairer.  He  conducted 
his  business  at  various  times  in  Dresden,  Dessau  and 
Leipzig. 

Bausch,  Otto,  German  violin  and  bow  maker,  born 
in  1841 ;  died  in  1874;  inheritor  of  the  business  of  his 
father,  Ludwig  Christian  August  Bausch. 

Baussnern  (Bausznern),  Waldemar  von,  German 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  29,  1866; 
died  Potsdam,  Aug.  20,  1931;  a  pupil  of  Kiel  and 
Bargiel.  After  conducting  musical  societies  in  Mann- 
heim and  Dresden,  he  became  teacher  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory  and  Professor  at  the  Weimar  Conserva- 
tory. Besides  composing  operas  and  symphonies,  he 
completed  Peter  Cornelius'  opera,  Gunlod. 

Baustian,  Otto,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Liibz,  Feb.  25,  1873;  director  of  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  four  operas, 
three  symphonies,  chamber  music,  a  violin  concerto, 
organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bautista,  Julian,  Spanish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Madrid,  Apr.  21,  1901.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Conrado 
del  Campo  at  Madrid,  where  he  teaches  at  the  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  are  extremely  modern  in 
style,  and  include  a  lyric  drama,  a  ballet,  orchestral 
works,  string  quartets,  piano  pieces,  and  compositions 
for  violin  and  piano. 

Bauwens,  Josse,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Bruges,  1771 ;  died  there,  1856.  He  was  musical 
director  at  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  in  his  native 
city,  and  composer  of  masses,  motets  and  instrumental 
pieces. 

Bavardage  (Fr.),  chatter,  prating,  gossip. 

Baveri,  Eduard,  see  Bauer,  Eduard. 

Bawden,  William  Carlile,  see  Vernon,  Carlile. 

Bawr,  Alexandrine  Sophie,  Countess  de,  French 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Paris, 
Oct.  8,  1773;  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1860.  She  studied 
with  Gretry,  composed  salon  music,  and  wrote  a  history 
or  music. 

Bax,  Arnold  Edward  Trevor,  English  composer, 
born  London,  Nov.  8,  1883.  He  showed  evidence  of 
great  talent  for  music  at  an  early  age,  entering  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  seventeen,  and  studying 
under  Corder  and  Matthay.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  com- 
posing, and  for  twenty  years  wrote  indefatigably, 
meeting  only  with  indifference  and  apathy  in  return.  In 
1910  he  visited  Russia  and  made  a  musical  record  of 
his  trip  in  a  series  of  piano  pieces;  twelve  years  later 
he  secured  a  performance  of  some  of  his  works  at  a 
Queen's  Hall  concert,  attracting  favorable  comment 
from  some  of  the  critics.  In  1924  he  extended  his 
reputation  further  through  the  acceptance  of  two  of 
his  works  by  the  International  Society  for  Contempo- 
rary Music  for  performances  in  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. He  developed  an  intense  interest  in  Irish 
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folk-music,  and  this  influence  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
characteristics  of  his  work.  The  sharply  defined  imagery 
and  the  delight  in  color  which  underlie  the  Celtic  love 
of  display  and  luxury  lend  a  picturesque  character  to 
many  of  his  more  important  works.  His  smaller  piano 
pieces  are  very  characteristic  of  the  composer,  es- 
pecially in  their  development;  those  on  the  style  of 
nocturnes  are  remarkable  for  their  delicacy.  He  has 
a  strong  feeling  for  beauty,  and  always  gives  it  full 
play,  whether  it  be  in  the  fashioning  of  a  poetic  mel- 
ody, or  in  a  prolonged  flow -of  fantasy.  His  music 
is  not  the  kind  that  makes  a  direct  appeal  on  first  hear- 
ing; it  has  been  criticized  for  its  chillness,  austerity, 
for  mournful  themes  and  blatant  harmonies,  but  the 
sincerity  of  the  composer  cannot  be  doubted,  and  even 
in  passages  most  difficult  of  understanding  the  under- 
lying lyric  beauty  can  be  discerned.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  are  five  symphonies  and  the  orchestral 
pieces,  Tintagcl  and  Mediterranean;  String  Quartet  in 
G ;  sonata  for  viola  and  harp ;  Moy  Mell,  a  tone-poem 
for  two  pianos ;  quintet  for  oboe  and  strings ;  sonata  for 
two  pianos ;  and  Mater  Ora  Filiwn,  an  unaccompanied 
motet.  Most  of  the  above  works  have  been  recorded, 
and  all  have  received  public  performance.  In  addition 
to  these  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  com- 
binations for  which  Bax  has  written.  They  include, 
in  chronological  order:  a  trio  for  violin,  viola  and 
piano ;  a  work  for  two  sopranos,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
a  piece  for  English  horn,  harp  and  strings,  a  work  for 
chorus,  harp,  'cello  and  piano,. and  one  for  viola  and 
orchestra.  It  has  been  said  that  originality  is  a  very 
conspicuous  quality  of  Bax's  music,  and  that  he  often 
makes  all  other  considerations  subservient  to  novelty. 

Baxoncillo,  (i)  a  Spanish  organ  stop  formerly 
similar  to  the  open  diapason,  now  a  reed  stop;  (2)  the 
name  of  a  small  bassoon. 

Baxter,  David,  Scottish  bass  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Dundee,  Mar.  26,  1872.  He  studied  at  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  New  York,  Berlin 
and  Paris,  making  his  London  debut  in  1898,  and  tour- 
ing extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  where  he  first 
appeared  in  1901.  He  appeared  in  recital  with  Nordica, 
Gadski  and  Gabrilowitch. 

Bay,  Rudolph,  Danish  composer,  born  Copenhagen, 
July  9,  1791;  died  there  May  23,  1856;  pupil  of  Ser- 
letti  in  Rome.  His  compositions  include  an  operetta 
and  numerous  songs. 

Bay  Psalm  Book,  an  American  Psalm  book,  first 
published  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1640,  thus 
being  the  second  book  to  be  printed  in  North  America, 
preceded  only  by  an  almanac.  The  early  editions  did 
not  contain  the  music  to  the  Psalms,  this  being  added 
later  in  1690.  It  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  as 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  use  in  New  England  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Bayadere,  see  JBafadere. 


BAYER— BAZOOKA 


Bayer,  Mademoiselle  A.,  iSth  century  Austrian 
composer.  She  was  living  in  Vienna  in  1795,  compos- 
ing both  piano  works  and  songs. 

Bayer,  Aloys,  German  tenor,  born  Sulzbach,  July 
3,  1802;  died  Grabenstadt,  July  7,  1863. 

Bayer,  Anton,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
May  2,  1896.  His  compositions  include  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces,  and  songs,  some  with  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Bayer,  Eduard,  German  guitar  and  zither  virtuoso, 
born  Augsburg,  Mar.  20,  1822;  died  Hamburg,  Mar. 
23,  1908.  He  wrote  methods  for  both  instruments. 

Bayer,  Friedrich,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Mar.  22,  1902.  He  has  composed  an  opera,  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music  and  songs. 

Bayer,  Grete  (Lorleberg),  von,  German  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Hanover,  Aug.  2,  1886.  She  studied 
at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and  made  her  debut  as  a 
pianist  at  Hanover  in  1907.  After  coming  to  the 
United  States,  she  settled  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
recitalist  and  teacher. 

Bayer,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Dietfurt,  Alt- 
muhl,  May  25,  1890.  He  has  composed  cantatas, 
choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bayer,  Josef,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Mar.  6,  1852;  died  there,  Mar.  12,  1913; 
pupil  of  Georg  and  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Heisler, 
Dachs,  Ramesch  and  Bruckner.  For  many  years  he 
held  the  post  of  director  of  ballet-music  at  the  Court 
Opera,  and  was  a  prolific  composer  of  operettas  and 
ballets,  one  of  which,  Die  Puppenfee,  achieved  tremen- 
dous success. 

Bayer,  Karl,  German  musicologist,  born  Berlin,  Aug. 
2,  1896.  He  studied  at  the  Klind worth- Scharwenka 
Conservatory  and  with  Max  Davison;  in  1929  he  be- 
came head  of  the  music  section  of  the  Berlin  Library, 
and  has  written  numerous  books  and  monographs  on 
musical  subjects. 

Bayer,  Karoline,  Austrian  violinist,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1758;  died  there  in  1803.  She  had  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  performer  at  all  the  German  courts. 

Bayer,  Zdenko,  Austrian  composer,  born  St.  Anton, 
May  5,  1901 ;  pupil  of  V.  Novak,  and  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Prague,  writing  operettas,  dramatic  music 
and  many  songs. 

Bayla,  Bayle  (Sp.),  a  dance. 

Bayles  (Sp.),  dancing  songs  of  humorous  char- 
acter. 

Baylis,  Donald,  English  singer,  opera  manager,  born 
1883.  He  studied  voice  with  William  Shakespeare 
through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  and 
after  singing  in  opera  under  Thomas  Beecham  and 
Joseph  Beecham  at  Covent  Garden,  and  other  English 
theatres,  began  producing  operas  in  the  English  prov- 
inces. In  1913  he  became  general  manager  for  Joseph 
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Beecham  at  Covent  Garden,  and  managed  the  Russian 
opera  season  at  Drury  Lane  in  1914. 

Baylor  University,  American  university,  founded 
in  1845  at  Waco,  Texas.  The  music  school  is  in  a 
separate  building,  known  as  Waco  Hall,  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Waco  to  the  University  in  1926.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  Music  School  is  about  two  hundred;  the 
music  faculty  numbers  nine,  under  the  direction,  of 
Roxy  H.  Grove,  and  offers  courses  leading  to  degrees 
in  theoretical  and  applied  music.  It  is  an  accredited, 
endowed  institution,  supported  by  the  Baptist  Church. 
Student  musical  organizations  include  a  chorus  of 
sixty-seven,  a  band  of  fifty-five  members  and  a  glee 
club.  The  music  library  contains  three  hundred  and 
seven  books  and  two  hundred  phonograph  records; 
there  are  twenty  practice  rooms  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. 

Bayly,  Rev.  Anselm,  English  clergyman  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Haresford  in  1719;  died  at  London 
in  1794;  author  of  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Singing 
and  Playing  (1771). 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes,  English  song  composer 
and  poet,  born  at  Bath  in  1797;  died  at  London  in 
1839.  His  songs,  Gaily  the  Troubadour  and  Long, 
long  ago,  achieved  great  popularity. 

Bayreuth,  a  small  Bavarian  city  in  upper  Franconia, 
of  importance  musically  as  the  city  in  which  Richard 
Wagner  built  his  "Biihnenfest  spielhaus,"  begun  in 
1872  and  opened  in  1876.  Frequent  Wagnerian  fes- 
tivals have  been  held  there  from  that  date.  The  lead- 
ing conductor  there  was  Hans  Richter  from  1876  to 
1912.  Wagner  lived  in  Bayreuth  from  1872  until  his 
death  in  1883;  Franz  Liszt  joined  him  in  1876,  and 
was  also  buried  there  three  years  later  (1886).  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Max  Reger  in  1873.  Arturo 
Toscanini,  probably  the  greatest  living  Wagnerian  in- 
terpreter, has  conducted  some  memorable  performances 
at  the  Festivals. 

Bazelaire,  Paul,  French  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Sedan,  1886;  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
He  became  professor  of  violoncello  at  the  American 
Conservatory,  Fontainebleau,  and  has  written  piano, 
choral,  'cello  and  violin  compositions;  also  a  method 
for  his  instrument. 

Bazin,  Frangois  Emanuel  Joseph,  French  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Marseilles,  Sept.  4,  1816;  died 
Paris,  July  2,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, later  succeeding  Ambroise  Thomas  there  as  pro- 
fessor of  composition.  His  works  included  nine  operas, 
most  of  which  met  with  some  success  at  the  Opera- 
Comique. 

Bazooka,  a  toy  instrument  resembling  the  kazoo, 
invented  and  in  process  of  patent  by  a  popular  radio 
and  screen  comedian  known  as  "Bob"  Burns.  -Its  tone 
is  similar  to  that  produced  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper 
against  the  teeth  of  a  very  large  comb. 


BAZZINI— BEARNS  PRIZES 


Bazzini  (Bazzino),  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Brescia,  Mar.  n,  1818;  died  Milan, 
Feb.  10,  1897.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Camisoni,  and  be- 
came a  famous  concert  violinist.  Turning  to  composi- 
tion, he  advanced  rapidly  in  creative  skill,  combining 
Italian  charm  and  spontaneity  with  German  craftsman- 
ship and  style.  His  best  known  violin  work  is  probably 
the  Ronde  des  lutins  (Witches'  Dance). 

Bazzini  (Bazzino)  Francesco  Maria,  Italian  organ- 
ist and  theorbist,  born  Lovere,  Brescia,  1600;  died 
Bergamo,  Apr.  15,  1660.  He  achieved  fame  as  a  per- 
former on  the  theorbo  (q.v.),  and  composed  several 
sonatas  for  it. 

BBC  Concert  Activities,  see  Radio  Concert  Broad- 
casting. 

B.  C.,  abbreviation  for  basso  continue. 

Be,  Guillaume  le,  see  Le  Be,  Guillaunie. 

Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.,  nee  Amy  Marcy  Cheney, 
American  pianist  and  composer,  born  Henniker,  N.  H., 
Sept.  5,  1867.  She  studied  the  piano  with  Ernest 
Perabo  and  Carl  Baermann,  also  harmony  with  Junius 
W.  Hill  in  Boston,  making  her  debut  there  as  a  pianist 
when  sixteen  years  of  age.  Later  she  appeared  fre- 
quently as  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Kneisel  Quartet,  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  the 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra,  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  She.  also  gave  many 
piano  recitals,  at  which  she  frequently  played  her  own 
works,  in  the  United  States,  Munich,  Dresden  and 
Breslau.  In  1885  she  married  Dr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
and  retired  gradually  from  the  concert  platform,  devot- 
ing herself  to  composition,  in  which  she  was  entirely 
self-taught,  making  her  own  translations  of  Berlioz' 
and  Gevaert's  treatises  on  instrumentation.  When  her 
husband  died  in  1910,  she  returned  to  the  concert  stage 
for  several  seasons  in  Europe.  Her  first  published  com- 
position was  a  collection  of  songs  which  appeared  in 
1886,  but  it  was  not  until  her  Mass  in  E  flat  was  given 
by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  1892  that 
she  really  attracted  attention  as  a  representative  Ameri- 
can composer.  Her  Gaelic  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1896,  and  she 
played  her  own  piano  concerto  in  C  sharp  minor  at  a 
Boston  Symphony  Concert  in  1900.  In  1893  she  wrote 
her  Festival  Jubilate  for  the  dedication  of  the  Women's 
Building  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair;  in  1898  she 
wrote  the  Song  of  Welcome  for  the  Omaha  Exposition, 
and  in  1915  the  Panama  Hymn  for  the  San  Francisco 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Mrs.  Beach  has  written, 
in  addition  to  the  Gaelic  Symphony,  two  piano  con- 
certos, a  piano  quintet,  eight  major  choral  works,  a 
string  quartet,  a  suite  for  two  pianos,  Variations  on 
Balkan  Themes  for  two  pianos,  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces,  songs  and  part  songs. 

Beach,  John,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Gloversville,  New  York,  Oct.  n,  1877.  He  stud- 
ied with  Chadwick,  LoefHer,  Gedalge  and  Bauer,  later 


teaching  in  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans  and  Boston  be- 
fore settling  in  New  York.  His  compositions  include 
the  orchestral  works  Asolani,  performed  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Orchestra,  Phantom  Satyr,  given  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  and  Orleans  Alley, 
based  on  street  cries  heard  in  New  Orleans,  and  played 
by  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  also 
written  Angela's  Letter  and  Enter  Buffoon  for  chamber 
orchestra. 

Beal,  Stuttard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  English  music  publish- 
ers; their  catalogue  includes  light,  educational  and  scho- 
lastic music.  They  also  issue  the  London  College  of 
Music  publications. 

Beale,  Frederic  Fleming,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Troy,  Kansas,  July  13,  1876;  pupil  of 
Gaynor,  Weidig  and  Middelschulte.  He  has  been  ac- 
companist, organist  and  director  of  music  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  has  written  some  or- 
chestral works. 

Beale,  John,  English  pianist,  born  London,  about 
1796.  He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Baptist  Cramer,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  London, 
and  was  the  promoter  of  a  concert  given  in  1821  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Mozart. 

Beale,  William,  English  composer,  born  Landrake, 
Jan.  i,  1784;  died  London,  May  3,  1854;  pupil  of 
Arnold  and  Cooke.  He  became  a  well-known  writer 
of  glees  and  madrigals. 

Beals,  Ella  Middaugh  (pseudonym  Helena 
Clarke),  American  writer  on  music  and  singing  teacher, 
born  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Sept.  20,  1856.  She  studied  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston, 
and  later  in  Italy. 

Bearbeitung  (Ger.),  an  adaptation  or  revision;  bear- 
beiten,  to  arrange,  adapt  or  revise. 

Beard,  John,  English  tenor  singer,  born  about  1717; 
died  Feb.  5,  1791 ;  one  of  the  greatest  English  tenors. 
He  appeared  frequently  as  Macheath  in  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  and  Handel  composed  the  tenor  parts  in  Israel 
in  Egypt,  The  Messiah,  Samson,  Judas  Maccabeus  and 
Jephthah  especially  for  him. 

Bearded  Gamba,  an  obsolete  labial  organ-stop,  so 
named  from  the  fact  that  a  projecting  plate  was 
soldered  to  the  lower  lip. 

Beardsley-Eldredge,  Constance,  American  pianist, 
born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  n,  1892.  She  studied  with 
Josef  Hofmann  and  Rubin  Goldmark,  made  her  piano 
debut  when  twelve  years  of  age,  later  appearing  in  con- 
certs throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Bearings,  Bearing-notes,  the  notes  first  tuned  by  an 
organ-  or  piano-tuner  as  a  guide  for  tuning  the  entire 
compass.  .  .  -  • 

Beams  Prizes,  an  annual  American  competition  es- 
tablished in  1927  in  honor  of  Joseph  H.  Beams.  They 
are  awarded  annually  by  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  and  are  cash  prizes  for  musical  compositions  of 
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BEAT— BEAUMONT,  ALEXANDER 


two  types ;  one  a  large  work  and  the  other  of  smaller 
scope.  The  contestants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five. 
Berenice  Robinson  won  a  prize  in  each  department  in 
1932,  and  Samuel  Barber,  of  Philadelphia,  won  the 
larger  prize  in  1929  and  1933. 

Beat,  d)  a  motion  in  conducting,  indicating  the 
tempo  of  a  musical  composition;  (2)  a  time  unit  within 
the  measure,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  pulse,  due  to 
the  regularity  of  heavily  and  lightly  accented  beats. 
The  heavy,  strong  or  down-beat  is  customarily  the  first 
one  of  the  measure,  and  is  always  indicated  by  a  down- 
ward motion  of  the  hand  or  baton.  The  light  beat,  or 
up-beat,  which  does  not  receive  the  stress  given  the 
down-beat,  may  be  indicated  by  either  an  upward  or 
sidewise  motion  of  the  hand. 

Beaton,  Isabelle,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Grmnell,  Iowa,  May  20,  1870.  She  studied  under 
Koch,  Moszkowski,  Boise,  Bellermann  and  Fried- 
lander,  and  taught  in  various  cities  before  establishing 
the  Beaton  School  of  Music  in  Cleveland,  O.  Her 
compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces  and  songs. 

Beatrice,  Princess  of  Battenberg,  late  igth  century- 
German  composer;  her  works  include  some  church 
responses,  a  march  and  several  songs. 

Beatrice  and  Benedict,  opera  in  two  acts,  music  by 
Hector  Berlioz,  text  adapted  by  the  composer  from 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  first  produced 
in  1862  at  Baden-Baden.  The  story  is:  Don  Pedro 
conducts  a  military  campaign  against  the  Moors  with 
outstanding  success,  his  operations  being  characterized 
by  astuteness  and  brilliant  strategy.  The  story  of  his 
deeds  has  preceded  him  home  to  Messina,  and  when  he- 
arrives,  his  entrance  into  the  city  amounts  to  a  veritable 
triumph.  But  Don  Pedro  finds  that  by  comparison 
the  warlike  Moslems  are  easy  to  subdue  beside  the  bril- 
liant Beatrice.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Leonato's 
brother,  and  Don  Pedro  is  interested  in  her,  not  for 
himself  but  for  Benedict,  one  of  his  officers.  Hero, 
daughter  of  Leonato  and  cousin  of  Beatrice,  is  be- 
trothed to  Claudio,  another  of  Don  Pedro's  gallant  cap- 
tains, and  the  marriage  is  about  to  be  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  magnificence  and  splendor.  While  the 
musicians  are  rehearsing  the  music  for  the  grand  affair, 
Benedict  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  palace  gardens  to 
meditate  upon  the  piqued  indifference  of  Beatrice.  His 
friends  come  to  console  him  and  to  assure  him  that 
•  Beatrice  really  loves  him  devotedly.  By  chance  Beatrice 
comes  along  while  the  others  are  engaged  in  the 
palace,  and  a  spirited  quarrel  ends  in  vows  of  eternal 
fidelity. 

Beats,  the  throbbing  or  pulsating  sound  caused  by 
the  interfering  tone-waves  of  two  tones  of  different 
pitch. 

Beattie,  Douglas,  contemporary  American  bass- 
baritone,  born  in  California.  He  studied  in  Italy  with 


Aristide  Anceschi  and  Gino  Puccetti;  made  his  debut 
at  Genoa,  and,  after  singing  in  other  Italian  cities,  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  where  he  has  sung  with 
the  San  Francisco  Opera,  as  soloist  with  symphony 
orchestras  and  in  recital,  his  New  York  debut  taking 
place  in  1936. 

Beattie,  James,  English  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Lawrencekirk,  Scotland,  Oct.  25,  1735;  died 
Aberdeen,  Aug.  18,  1803 ;  author  of  books  on  the  appre- 
ciation of  music. 

Beattie,  John  Walter,  American  music  educator, 
born  Norwalk,  O.,  Nov.  26,  1885.  He  has  been  active 
in  public-school  music  in  various  American  cities,  and 
has  compiled  important  collections  of  school  music. 

Beatty,  Louise,  see  Homer,  Louise. 

Beau,  Louise  Adolpha  le,  see  Le  Beau,  Luise 
Adolpha. 

Beauchamps,  Pierre  Frangoise  Godard  de,  French 
writer,  born  Paris,  1689;  died  there,  1761.  He  wrote 
two  voluminous  works  on  the  operas  and  plays  which 
have  been  produced  at  Paris,  together  with  valuable 
notes  on  authors,  musicians  and  actors. 

Beaujoyeulx,  see  Baltasarini* 

Beaulaigne  (Baulegne),  Barthelemi,  i6th  century 
French  composer  and  singer. 

Beaulieu,  Hector  Eustorg  de,  see  Eustorg  de  Beau- 
lieu,  Hector. 

Beaulieu,  Marie  Desire  (family  name  Martin- 
Beaulieu),  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Apr.  n, 
1791;  died  Niost,  Dec.  1863;  pupil  of  Kreutzer  and 
Mehul.  He  was  founder  of  the  Paris  Society  for 
Classical  Music;  his  Requiem  on  the  death  of  Mehul 
is  considered  the  best  of  his  works. 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de,  French 
flutist,  harpist  and  litterateur,  born  Paris,  Jan.  24, 
1732;  died  there  May  18,  1799.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Barber  of  Seville  and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  both 
of  which  were  stage  comedies  before  being  set  to  music 
by  Paisiello,  Rossini  and  Mozart.  He  made  mechanical 
improvements  in  the  harp,  an  instrument  new  to  France 
at  the  time,  and  also  instructed  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XV  in  harp  playing. 

Beaumavielle,  French  baritone,  died  1688  or  1689. 
He  was  brought  from  Toulouse  to  Paris  by  Pierre 
Perrin  to  sing  in  Pomone,  an  opera  by  Cambert,  and 
created  many  roles  in  operas  by  Lully. 

Beaumesnil,  Henrietta  Adelaide  Villard  de,  French 
opera  singer  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  31,  1738; 
died  there  in  1813.  She  was  one  of  the  leading  singers 
at  the  Paris  Opera  from  1760  to  1774,  later  turning  to 
the  composition  of  operas,  and  becoming  second  woman 
to  have  one  of  her  works  performed  at  the  Opera. 

Beaumont,  Alexander  S.,  English  composer,  born 
in  1848;  died  in  1913.    His  works  include  two  effective 
suites  for  piano  and  strings. 
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Beaumont,  Henry,  contemporary  English  tenor, 
born  Yorkshire.  He  studied  with  Joshua  Marshall  and 
Luigi  Caracciolo,  made  his  debut  at  Huddersfield  in 
1 88 1,  later  sang  at  numerous  festivals  and  in  grand 
opera  both  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company. 

Beaumont,  Paul,  see  Smith,  Edward  Sydney. 

Beaupuis,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Naples,  Mar.  5,  1820;  died  there,  1878. 
His  works  include  operas,  church  music  and.  pieces  for 
military-band. 

Beauquier,  Charles,  French  writer,  born  about  1830  ; 
author  of  several  books  on  music  and  the  libretto  of 
Lalo's  opera,  Fiesque. 

Beautiful  Galatea  (Ger.  Schbne  Galathee),  comic 
opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Zell  and  Genee,  music  by 
Franz  von  Suppe,  first  production,  Vienna,  1865.  The 
story  is:  the  sculptor,  Pygmalion,  makes  a  statue  of  a 
lovely  woman,  with  which  he  falls  in  love.  One  day, 
during  his  absence,  the  art  patron,  Midas,  is  shown  the 
work  by  Pygmalion's  servant,  Ganymede.  He  offers 
to  buy  it,  but  when  Pygmalion  hears  that  someone  else 
has  seen  the  statue,  he  is  furious,  and  decides  to  destroy 
it.  But  he  stays  his  hand,  and  instead  prays  Venus 
to  imbue  the  statue  with  life.  Venus  grants  his  wish, 
and  when  Galatea  comes  to  life,  she  sees  Pygmalion 
first  and  falls  in  love  with  him,  but  later,  while  pick- 
ing flowers  in  the  garden,  transfers  her  affections  to 
Ganymede,  the  servant.  The  wealthy  Midas  appears, 
and  offers  her  jewels;  she  accepts  the  jewels,  but  re- 
fuses his  attentions.  Pygmalion,  who  is  spying  on  the 
proceedings,  is  so  disgusted  that  he  asks  Venus  to  turn 
Galatea  back  into  stone.  She  does  so,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Galatea  is  sold  to  Midas  as  a  piece  of  marble. 

Beauvarlet-Charpentier,  Jacques  Marie,  French 
organist  and  composer,  born  Lyons,  July  3,  1766;  died 
Paris,  Sept.  7,  1834;  son  and  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques 
Beauvarlet-Charpentier.  His  works  include  four-hand 
clavecin  pieces,  church  music,  an  opera,  some  songs  and 
an  organ  method. 

Beazley,  James  Charles,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  1850. 

Bebization,  a  set  of  syllables  designating  the  tones 
of  the  scale,  advocated  by  Hitzler  of  Stuttgart  in  the 
early  lyth  century.  The  syllables  were  la,  be,  ce,  def  me, 
fe,  ge,  the  first  seven  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

Bebung  (Ger.;  Fr.  balancement,  It.  tremolo"),  a 
method  of  sustaining  a  tone  on  the  clavichord,  accom- 
plished by  rocking  the  finger  on  the  depressed  key,  im- 
parting a  slightly  trembling  quality  to  the  tone.  A 
vibrato  effect  is  produced  on  string  instruments  by  the 
same  method. 

Bee  (Fr.  "beak"),  the  mouthpiece  of  a  clarinet  or 
any  instrument  of  the  same  type. 

Becarre  (Fr.),  the  natural  sign. 

Becce,  Giuseppe,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Padua,  Dec.  3,  1881.  His  compositions  include 


operettas,  film  music,  stage  music,  and  orchestral  suites 
based  on  songs  by  Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  Wolf. 
He  has  also  written  a  Handbook  of  Film  Music. 

Becco  (It.;  also  Bee,  Becco  polacco},  a  large  bag- 
pipe. 

Becher  (Ger.  "beaker,"  "cup"),  (i)  the  bell  opening 
in  various  wind-instruments,  (2)  the  tube  of  a  reed- 
organ  pipe. 

Becher,  Alfred  Julius,  English  music  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Manchester,  Apr.  27,  1803;  died  Vienna, 
Nov.  23,  1848;  a  son  of  German  parents.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  later  moved  to  Vienna,  where  he  edited  a 
radical  paper  and  was  put  to  death  for  his  political 
activities.  His  orchestral  and  chamber  works,  although 
of  excellent  calibre,  never  achieved  any  success. 

Becher,  Joseph,  German  clergyman  and  composer, 
born  Neukirchen,  Bavaria,  Aug.  I,  1821;  died  Min- 
traching,  Sept.  23,  1888;  writer  of  more  than  sixty 
masses. 

Becher,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Aug. 
5,  1897.  He  has  written  singspiels  and  chamber  music. 

Bechert,  Paul,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Plauen,  Mar.  3,  1886;  composer  of 
symphonies  and  symphonic  poems. 

Bechgaard,  Julius,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Dec.  19,  1843;  died  Mar.  5,  1917;  a  pupil  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  of  Gade  at  Copenhagen. 
He  spent  much  of  his  life  on  the  continent,  writing 
two  operas,  orchestral,  vocal  and  piano  works. 

Bechler,  Leo,  German  oboist,  born  Weimar  June  13, 
1882;  author  of  The  Oboe9  and  writer  of  orchestral 
studies  for  the  oboe. 

Bechstein,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Karl,  German  piano 
maker,  born  Gotha,  June  I,  1826;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  6, 
1900 ;  founder  of  a  famous  firm  of  piano  makers  bear- 
ing his  name.  After  working  in  piano  factories  in  Berlin, 
London  and  Paris,  he  set  up  his  own  business  at  Berlin 
in  1856.  In  1879  he  opened  a  London  branch,  and  later 
another  in  Petrograd,  also  establishing  concert  halls  in 
London  and  Berlin.  The  factory  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  employs  over  eight  hundred  workmen,  and 
turns  out  more  than  4000  pianos  yearly.  The  concert 
hall  in  London  is  now  known  as  Wigmore  Hall. 

Bechstein,  Ludwig,  German  writer  and  author  of 
books  on  musical  subjects,  born  Weimar,  Nov.  24,  1801 ; 
died  Meiningen,  May  14,  1860. 

Bechstein  Hall,  see  Wigmore  Hall. 

Beck,  Conrad,  Swiss  composer,  born  Schaffhausen, 
June  16,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Arthur  Honegger.  In  style 
and  technique  he  belongs  to  the  German  school,  although 
his  studies  were  pursued  in  France  and  Switzerland. 
His  works  are  so  perfect  in  construction  that  it  is 
claimed  they  lack  originality;  he  goes  to  extremes  in 
the  matter  of  simplification  of  means  of  expression  and 
economy  of  material,  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  style 
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being  a  symmetry  of  design  not  unlike  that  of  Bach. 
His  works  include  the  cantata.  Death  of  Oedipus,  four 
symphonies,  a  concertino  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a 
concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra,  and  three 
string  quartets. 

Beck,  David,  i6th  century  German  organ-builder. 
Beck,  Ellen,  Danish  soprano  and  vocal  teacher,  born 
Oct.  3,  1873.  She  studied  with  Algot  Lange  in  Copen- 
hagen and  Devilliers  in  Paris,  becoming  a  fine  concert- 
singer,  and  giving  many  recitals  in  Scandinavia,  France 
and  England. 

Beck,  Franz,  German  violinist,  born  Mannheim, 
1730;  died  Bordeaux,  Dec.  31,  1809;  a  favorite  of  the 
Prince  Palatine.  His  works  include  twenty-four  sym- 
phonies, several  operas,  church  music,  and  instrumental 
music  in  the  smaller  forms. 

Beck,  Gottfried  Joseph,  Bohemian  priest,  composer 
and  organist,  born  Podiebrad,  Bohemia,  Nov.  15,  1723; 
died  Prague,  Apr.  8,  1787 ;  his  compositions  include  both 
sacred  and  instrumental  works. 

Beck,  Heinrich  Valentin,  German  composer  and 
cantor,  born  Maar,  Apr.  4,  1698;  died  Frankfurt,  Apr. 
15,  1758;  his  works  are  chiefly  cantatas. 

Beck,  Johann  Baptist,  German  organist  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Gebweiler,  Alsatia,  Aug.  14,  iSSi.  He 
specialized  in  the  study  of  songs  written  by  the  trouba- 
dours and  trouveres,  writing  several  important  books 
on  this  subject. 

Beck,  Johann  Heinrich,  American  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  12,  1856;  died 
Cleveland,  1924;  a  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and 
Richter.  He  returned  to  Cleveland  and  founded  the 
Schubert  String  Quartet ;  his  compositions  include  sev- 
eral chamber  and  orchestral  works. 

Beck,  Johann  Hektor,  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser of  several  dance  suites. 

Beck,  Johann  Philipp,  i7th  century  German  com- 
poser ;  editor  of  a  book  of  dance  suites  for  the  viola  da 
gamba. 

Beck,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Hungarian  baritone,  born 
Budapest,  May  5,  1827;  died  Pressburg,  Apr.  9,  1904. 
He  was  also  an  actor  of  great  talent,  singing  success- 
fully in  many  German  and  Austrian  cities. 

Beck,  Joseph,  German  operatic  baritone,  born 
Mainz,  June  n,  1850;  died  Pressburg,  Feb.  15,  1903. 
Beck,  Karl,  German  tenor,  born  1814;  died  Vienna, 
Mar.  3,  1879.  He  had  the  distinction  of  singing  the 
title  role  of  Lohengrin  at  its  world  premiere  under 
Liszt's  direction  at  Weimar  on  Aug.  28,  1850. 

Beck,  Michael,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Ulm,  Jan.  24,  1653;  author  of  a  book  on  Hebrew 
music. 

Beck,  Reichardt  Karl,  iTth  century  German  com- 
poser of  dance  suites. 

Beck,  Reinhold  Imanuel,  German  composer,  born 
Hanover,  Jan.  10,  1881.  His  compositions  include 


operettas,  stage-music,  Am  Rhein,  a  romantic  fantasy 
for  orchestra,  a  chamber  concerto  for  violin  and  clari- 
net, chamber  music,  choruses,  duets  and  songs. 

Beck,  Walter,  German  conductor,  born  Magdeburg, 
June  10,  1890.  He  studied  in  Halle,  Danzig  and 
Munich,  and  has  conducted  opera  in  Bremen,  Munich, 
Regensburg,  Bozen,  Wurzburg,  Darmstadt  and  Mag- 
deburg. 

Becke,  Johann  Baptist,  German  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  Nuremberg,  1743;  death  date  unknown; 
he  wrote  a  number  of  concertos  for  the  flute. 

Beckel,  James  Cox,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Philadelphia,  1811.  He  was  organist  in 
various  Philadelphia  churches  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  composed  some  cantatas,  and  wrote  an  organ 
method. 

Becken  (Ger.),  cymbals. 

Becker,  a  Russian  firm  of  piano  manufacturers, 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1841  by  a  German,  Jacob 
Becker.  Before  1850,  most  of  the  pianos  used  in  the 
country  had  been  imported,  but  with  the  advent  of 
the  new  firm,  many  of  the  Russian  pianists  turned  to 
Becker's  pianos.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
patronage  of  Adolf  Henselt,  also  Anton  and  Nicolas 
Rubinstein.  Pianos  had  been  made  in  Russia  from  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  but  Becker  was  the 
first  to  make  them  a  commercially  profitable  venture. 

Becker,  Albert  Ernst  Anton,  German  composer, 
born  Quedlinburg,  June  13,  1834;  died  Berlin,  Jan. 
ro,  1899.  He  studied  under  Bonicke  and  Dehn,  taught 
at  Schanvenka's  Conservatory  and  conducted  the  Berlin 
Cathedral  Choir.  His  compositions,  all  of  fine  quality, 
include  symphonies,  chamber  music,  songs  and  solo 
pieces  of  various  instruments. 

Becker,  Carl,  contemporary  American  violin  maker, 
born  Chicago,  1887.  He  learned  the  art  with  John 
Hornsteiner  and  since  1904  has  been  making  violins  in 
Chicago.  Many  prominent  violinists  use  his  instru- 
ments, of  which  he  has  built  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Becker,  Constantin  Julius,  German  teacher,  author 
and  composer,  born  Freiburg,  Feb.  3,  iSn;  died 
Dresden,  Feb.  26,  1839.  He  assisted  Robert  Schumann 
in  editing  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  and  taught 
singing  in  Dresden.  His  compositions  include  an  opera 
and  a  symphony,  but  his  most  valuable  contribution  to 
music  is  a  method  for  teaching  men's  choruses. 

Becker  (Bekker),  Dietrich,  i7th  century  German 
organist,  violinist  and  composer,  died  Hamburg,  May 
12,  1679.  His  works  include  both  chamber  and  church 
music. 

Becker,  Dora,  contemporary  American  violinist, 
born  Galveston,  Tex.  She  studied  with  Joachim  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule,  made  her  debut  as  a  child 
prodigy  at  the  age  of  seven.  She  has  since  toured  ex- 
tensively, and  appeared  as  soloist  with  most  of  the 
more  important  American  orchestras. 
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Becker,  Georg,  German  song  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Riesa,  Mar.  14,  1888.  = 

Becker,  George,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Frankenthal,  Palatinate,  June  24,  1854;  died  Genf, 
July  1 8,  1928;  he  wrote  several  important  treatises  on 
a  variety  of  subjects. 

Becker,  Gustave  Louis,  American  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born,  Richmond,  Tex.,  May  22,  1861  ; 
pupil  of  Josefjfy  and  Moszkowski.  He  has  been  active 
in  music  education  at  New  York  for  many  years;  and 
director  of  the  American  Progressive  Piano  School. 
His  works  include  piano  pieces  and  other  instrumental 
compositions. 

Becker,  Hugo,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Strassburg,  Alsace,  Feb.  13,  1864;  son  of  Jean 
Becker;  pupil  of  his  father,  and  of  Griitzmacher,  Sr., 
Hess,  Piatti  and  de  Swert.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  toured  extensively,  and  became 
solo  violinist  in  the  Opera  orchestra  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  also  violoncellist  in  the  Frankfort  Quartet  under 
Heermann.  Later  he  taught  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule, 
and  formed  a  trio  with  Carl  Friedberg  and  Carl  Flesch. 
He  has  written  a  concerto  and  some  concert  solos  for 
the  'cello. 

Becker,  Ida,  late  igth  century  German  composer 
who  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  children's  songs, 
and  has  written  a  cantata  which  is  frequently  performed, 
Die  Heilige  Nacht. 

Becker,  Jean  (Johann),  German  violinist,  born 
Mannheim,  May  n,  1833;  died  there,  Oct.  10,  1884. 
He  studied  with  Kettenus  and  Vincent  Lachner,  and 
later  with  Alard  at  Paris,  becoming  leader  of  the 
Mannheim  orchestra.  After  extensive  tours  he  settled 
in  Florence,  organizing  the  famous  "Florentine  Quar- 
tet" with  Masi,  Chiostri,  and  Hilpert  This  quartet 
earned  a  deservedly  high  reputation  by  their  fine  in- 
terpretation of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  chamber 
music.  Becker's  style  of  playing  combined  the  ex- 
cellences of  both  the  German  and  French  schools. 

Becker,  John  J.,  American  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Henderson,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1886.  He  studied  with 
Mittleschulte,  Kruger,  von  Fielitz,  Keller  and  Busch, 
and  after  becoming  conductor  of  the  St.  Paul,  Mo., 
Chamber  Society,  settled  in  that  city.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Division  of  the  College 
of  St.  Thomas  there,  and  president  of  the  Contem- 
porary Arts  Society.  He  is  associate  editor  of  New 
Music  Publications.  His  compositions  include  three 
symphonies,  a  Concerto  Arabesque,  which  was  played 
under  the  composer's  baton  by  the  Pan-American 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  choral-work  Out  of  the  Cradle 
Endlessly  Rocking,  and  several  one-act  stage-works 
as  yet  unperformed. 

Becker,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Kirrweiler,  near  Trier,  June'  5,  1853 1  compiler  of  Ger- 
man folksong  collections  and  school  songbooks. 


Becker,  Karl,  German  composer  and  singing  teacher, 
born  Frankenthal,  July  23,  1877 ;  composer  of  operas, 
vocal  duets  and  songs. 

Becker,  Karl  Ferdinand,  German  organist  and 
author,  born  Leipzig,  July  17,  1804;  died  there,  Oct. 
26,  1877;  he  was  organist  of  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Nicholas'  at  Leipzig,  teacher  at  the  Conservatory,  and 
writer  of  several  erudite  works  on  musical  subjects. 

Becker,  Konstantin  Julius,  German  teacher,  editor, 
composer  and  writer,  born  Freiburg,  Saxony,  Feb.  3, 
1811;  died  Oberlosonitz,  Feb.  26,  1859;  he  edited  a 
music  magazine  and  wrote  novels  on  contemporary 
musical  topics,  some  works  on  harmony  and  a  method 
for  instructing  men's  choruses.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Becker,  Lucien  fimile,  German  pianist,  organist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Strassburg,  Dec.  14,  1872. 
He  studied  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory,  and  after 
he  came  to  America  established  the  Becker  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1910.  His  com- 
positions include  organ  pieces,  piano  ^pieces  and  songs. 

Becker,  Ludwig,  German  violinist,  born  Kronen- 
berg,  1873;  pupil  of  Keermann.  He  became  concert- 
master  at  Kroll's  Theatre,  Berlin,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1896  to  join  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra. 

Becker,  Mary,  American  violinist,  born  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  May  17,  1909;  winner  of  a  fellowship  at  the 
Juilliard  Graduate  School,  New  York,  in  1928. 

Becker,  Oskar,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Anrochte,  near  Lippstadt,  Oct.  6,  1876;  student 
at  the  Koln  and  Leipzig  Conservatories.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Becker,  Otto,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Breslau,  Feb.  24,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule,  and  became  an  organ-virtuoso  in  Potsdam 
and  Berlin;  his  compositions  include  organ  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Becker,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Worms,  May 
23,  1881.  He  has  composed  a  violin  sonata,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Becker,  Reinhold,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
violinist,  born  at  Adorf,  Aug.  n,  1842;  died  Dresden, 
Dec.  7,  1924.  Due  to  a  muscular  affection  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  violin  career  and  turned  to  com- 
position; his  numerous  choruses  .have  achieved  wide 
popularity. 

Becker,  Rene  Louis,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  Bischheim,  Alsatia,  Nov.  7,  1882.  The  majority 
of  his  compositions  are  organ  church  music. 

Becker,  Valentin  Eduard,  German  composer,  born 
Wurzburg,  Nov.  20,  1814;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  25,  1890; 
his  compositions  include  male  choruses  and  instrumental 
music. 

Beckerath,  Alfred  Wilhelm  von,  German  composer, 
bora  Hagenau,  Oct.  4,  1901.    He  studied  with  Joseph 
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Haas,  and  has  composed  operas,  dance  pantomimes, 
orchestral  suites,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Becket,  Philip,  I7th  century  English  violinist  and 
composer  who  became  a  member  of  the  King's  or- 
chestra after  the  Restoration.  His  compositions,  which 
may  be  found  in  Play  ford's  Division  Violin  and  else- 
where, are  quite  advanced  for  the  period. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  Jr.,  American  pianist,  teacher, 
composer  and  editor,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1843; 
died  there  in  1918.  He  was  for  many  years  instructor 
at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  toured  America  as 
accompanist  for  Ole  Bull.  The  majority  of  his  works 
are  instructive;  his  father  (q.v.),  was  the  author  of  the 
words  and  music  of  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 
Becket,  Thomas  a,  Sr.,  igth  century  English  actor, 
author  of  the  words  and  music  of  an  American  patriotic 
song,  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  written  in 
1843,  the  same  year  in  which  his  son,  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Jr.  (q.v.),  was  born. 

Beckett,  Wheeler  Martin  Alfred,  American  organ- 
ist and  conductor,  born  San  Francisco,  Mar.  7,  1898. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  musical  affairs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  many  years,  and  has  appeared  as  guest- 
conductor  with  important  European  orchestras. 

Beckhelm,  Paul,  contemporary  American  composer. 
His  orchestral  suite,  Cow  Country,  has  been  played 
by  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Becking,  Gustav,  German  musicologist,  born 
Bremen,  Mar.  4,  1894;  pupil  of  J.  Wolf  and'H.  Rie- 
mann;  author  of  several  books  of  musicology. 

Beckman,  Bror,  Swedish  composer,  born  Kristine- 
hamm,  Feb.  10,  1866.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lindegren  and 
became  director  of  the  Stockholm  Conservatory.  His 
works  include  a  symphony  and  other  compositions  for 
orchestra,  as  well  as  some  chamber  music. 

Beckrnan,  Wilhelm  Gustav,  German  organist  and 
writer,  born  Bochum,  Jan.  16,  1865. 

Beckmann,  Gustav,  German  musicologist,  born  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  28,  1883. 

Beckmann,  Johann  Friedrich  Gottleib,  German 
organist,  harpsichordist  and  composer,  born  1737;  died 
Apr.  25,  1792.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
players  of  his  time.  His  compositions  include  con- 
certos, sonatas  and  many  solo  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Beckmesser,  Sixtus,  a  character  in  Wagner's  music- 
drama  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,  sung  by  a 
bass.  He  was  the  town-clerk  of  Nuremberg  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Mastersingers  Guild,  a  somewhat  pompous 
personage  in  whom  Richard  Wagner  is  said  to  have 
satirized  the  famous  Viennese  critic,  Hanslick. 

Beckwith,  Arthur,  English  violinist,  born  Croydon, 
1887;  died  London,  Nov.  9,  1928.  He  studied  with 
Achille  Rivarde  at  the  R.  C.  M.  and  became  first 
violinist  in  Sir  Henry  Wood's  Orchestra,  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic  Quartet  and  of  the  London  String  Quar- 
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tet  and  finally  concert-master  of  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Beckwith,  Ethel,  contemporary  American  music 
critic  and  writer  on  music;  her  reviews  are  printed  in 
the  Post  Telegram  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Beckwith,  John  Christmas,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  Norwich,  Dec.  25,  1750;  died  there, 
June  3,  1809. 

Becourt,  iSth  century  French  violinist  and  composer. 
He  was  violinist  about  1785  at  the  theatre  Beaujolais, 
Paris.  His  compositions  included  airs  and  Carillon 
Nationale,  a  contredance  which  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
frequently  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  which,  after 
being  set  to  the  words  "Ah !  qa  ira,"  by  a  street-singer 
in  1789,  became  a  famous  song  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Becquie,  A.,  French  flute  virtuoso  and  composer, 
born  Toulouse,  about  1800;  died  Paris,  Nov.  10,  1825; 
his  works  are  chiefly  for  the  flute. 

Becquie,  Jean  Marie,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Toulouse,  1797;  died  Paris,  Jan.  1876;  he  was  a 
pupil  of  R.  and  A.  Kreutzer  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  a  member  of  the  Italian  theatre  orchestra  in  Paris. 
His  compositions  include  a  fantasie  and  an  air  varie 
for  violin  with  orchestra. 

Becucci,  Ernesto,  Italian  composer,  born  Radicon- 
doli,  Apr.  29,  1845;  died  Florence,  Oct.  1905.  Writer 
of  dance  and  salon  music  which  enjoyed  much  popu- 
larity in  its  day. 

Becvafovsky,  Anton  Felix,  Bohemian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Jungbunzlau,  Apr.  9,  1754;  died  Berlin, 
May  15,  1823.  His  compositions  include  piano  con- 
certos, sonatas  and  some  songs. 

Beda  venerabilis,  English  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Northumberland,  c.  672 ;  died  Jarrow,  May 
26>  735;  reputed  writer  of  an  old*  musical  tract  per- 
taining to  mensural  notation. 

Bedard,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Rennes  about  1765;  died  at 
Paris  about  1815.  He  wrote  symphonies,  chamber 
music  and  other  instrumental  works. 

Beddoe,  Dan,  Welsh  tenor,  born  Ameraman,  Glam, 
Mar.  16,  1863;  died  New  York/Dec.  26,  1937.  He 
made  his  American  debut  with  the  New  York  Oratorio 
Society  in  1903,  singing  the  tenor  solos  in  Berlioz's 
Requiem.  He  achieved  much  renown  as  an  oratorio 
singer. 

Bedford,  Herbert,  English  composer,  born  London 
Jan.  23,  1867;  also  well-known  as  a  miniature  painter 
and  as  an  author.  In  1894  he  married  the  singer,  Mme. 
Liza  Lehmann.  His  chief  distinction  as  a  composer 
lies  in  his  military  band  music,  which  is  serious  in  char- 
acter, and  in  the  writing  of  unaccompanied  songs. 

Bedford,  Mrs.  Herbert,  see  Lehmann,  Lisa. 

Bedinger,  Hugo,  Swedish  composer,  born  Stock- 
holm, Mar.  30,  1876;  died  Vesteras,  Nov.  9,  1914; 
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student  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory;  his  composi- 
tions include  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Bedingham,  John,  i5th  century  English  composer 
of  chansons  and  masses. 

Bednaf ,  Antonin,  Bohemian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Nov.  i,  1896;  his  works  for  the  piano  have  been 
favorably  received. 

Bednarz,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  May  26,  1856;  died  there,  1934. 
His  works  are  chiefly  dance  music. 

Bedon,  old  French  name  for  drum. 

Bedonde  Biscaye,  a  French  tambourine. 

Bedos  de  Celles,  Jean  Frangpis,  French  Benedictine 
monk,  born  Caux,  near  Beziers,  Jan.  24,  1709;  died 
Toulouse,  Nov.  25,  1779;  writer  of  a  valuable  work, 
The  Art  of  Organ  Building,  published  at  Paris  in  three 
volumes  from  1766-1778. 

Bedyngham,  John,  early  isth  century  English  com- 
poser of  sacred  music. 

Bee,  The  (L'Abeille),  a  popular  piece  for  violin  by 
Franz  (or  Frangois)  Schubert  (1808-1878),  a  Dresden 
violinist  not  to  be  confused  with  the  great  Austrian 
composer,  Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828).  It  has  been 
transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Frederick  Stock. 

Beebe,  Carolyn,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  Westfield,  N.  J. ;  pupil  of  Joseph  Mosenthal,  Paul 
Tidden,  Moritz  Moszkowski  and  Harold  Bauer.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  Berlin  Singakademie  in  1904; 
and  after  touring  Europe,  returned  to  the  United 
States.  She  has  appeared  .as  assisting  artist  with  nu- 
numerous  chamber  music  organizations,  including  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  the  Barrere  Ensemble,  the  Chicago 
String  Quartet,  Olive  Mead  Quartet,  Max  Jacobs 
Quartet  and  New  York  String  Quartet.  In  1914  she 
organized  the  New  York  Chamber  Music  Society,  a 
group  of  twelve  artists,  of  which  she  is  the  pianist. 
This  organization  appears  annually  in  New  York,  and 
has  given  the  New  York  premieres  of  more  than  two 
hundred  chamber  music  compositions.  Deems  Taylor's 
Looking-glass  Suite,  and  Ernest  Bloch's  Episodes,  were 
composed  especially  for  the  Society. 

Beebe  Fund  Scholarships,  an  American  foundation 
to  send  talented  young  Americans,  who  intend  to  follow 
music  as  a  profession,  to  Europe  for  study.  It  was 
created  under  the  will  of  Frank  Huntington  Beebe. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fund  are  in  Boston. 

Beecham,  Adrian,  English  composer,  born  Sept.  4, 
1904;  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  composed  an  operatic  setting  for  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice  which  was  performed  at 
Brighton,  England,  during  Sept.  1923;  he  has  also 
written  a  number  of  orchestral  compositions. 

Beecham,  Sir  Godfrey  Thomas,  English  conductor 
and  operatic  impresario,  born  near  Liverpool,  Apr.  29, 
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1879;   the   son   of   a  wealthy  business   man,   Joseph 
Beecham,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1914.    On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1916,  he  succeeded  to  the  title. 
He  studied  at  Rossall  School,  and  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1889  founded  an  amateur  orchestra  at 
Huyton,  later  conducting  a  touring  opera  company.    In 
1905  he  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  in  London 
at  a  concert  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  but  his 
career  did  not  really  begin  until  the  next  year,  when  he 
founded  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  later  be- 
came the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Orchestra,  and  gave  five 
concerts    of    old    music.    He  conducted    concerts    at 
Queen's  Hall  for  three  years,  which,  while  financially 
unsuccessful,   revealed  his  great  talent   for  program 
building.     It  was  at  these  concerts  that  the  works  of 
Frederick  Delius  were  first  introduced  to  the  British 
public.     Beecham  is  best-known,  however,  as  an  oper- 
atic conductor  and  impresario,  and  in  those  capacities 
has  presented  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  operas,  at 
least  half  of  which  were  either  new,  or  revivals  of 
operas  which  had  not  been  heard  for  a  long  time  in 
England.    He  will  also  be  long  remembered  as  having 
introduced  in  191 1  the  Russian  Ballet  to  England.    His 
operatic  career  began  in  1909,  when  he  produced  Dame 
Ethel  Smythe's  opera  The  Wreckers  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre.     During  the  course  of  his  career,  he  pro- 
duced most  of  Mozart's  operas,  and  also  included  Mo- 
zart's works   constantly  on  his   orchestral  programs, 
which  otherwise  had  a  tendency  to  be  plainly  pro- 
English.    Other  outstanding  operatic  performances  were 
Lf  Enfant  Prodigue,  Feuersnot,  Salome,  Rosenkavalier, 
Ariadne  in  Naxos,  and  the  Russian  operas  Boris  Godou- 
noff,  Khovantchina  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  in  which 
Feodor  Chaliapin  made  his  English  debut.    During  the 
World  War  he  presented  operas  in  English;  most  of 
his  operatic  ventures  were  not  financially  successful, 
and  in  1920  he  ceased  producing,  and  reappeared  as  an 
orchestral  conductor.     He  was  well  received  in  New 
York  some  years  ago  as  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Beecham  Opera  Company,  see  Beecham,  Sir 
Thomas. 

Beecher,  Carl  Milton,  American  composer,  born  La 
Fayette,  111.,  Oct.  22,  1883;  his  works  include  piano 
pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Beecke,  Ignatz  von,  German  harpsichordist  and 
composer,  born  Wimpfgen,  Oct.  28,  1733;  died  Waller- 
stein,  Jan.  2,  1803.  He  was  a  friend  of  Jommelli, 
Gluck  and  Mozart,  and  the  composer  of  operas,  and 
instrumental  music. 

Beehgaard,  Julius,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Dec.  19,  1843 ;  pupil  of  Gade ;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Beel,  Sigmund,  American  violinist,  born  California, 
1863;  a  child  prodigy  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  later  study- 
ing in  Berlin  and  Brussels.  He  toured  extensively  in 
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Europe  and  on  his  return  to  America,  became  concert- 
master  of  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beellaerts,  Jean,  see  Bellere,  Jean. 

Been,  the  modern  name  of  the  East  Indian  stringed 
instrument  called  the  mahati  or  great  vina.  It  has  a 
body  of  bamboo  with  two  gourd  resonators  and  seven 
strings.  The  fingerboard  is  fretted  and  the  instrument 
is  played  with  two  plectra,  one  on  the  forefinger  and 
one  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

Beeneken,  Adolf,  see  Roland,  Marc. 

Beer,  Jakob  Liebmann,  see  Meyerbeer,  Giacomo. 

Beer,  Johann,  see  Bahr,  Johann, 

Beer  (Bar,  Bahr,  Boer),  Joseph,  Bohemian  clarinet 
virtuoso,  born  Griinwald,  May  18,  1/44;  died  Potsdam, 
1811.  He  was  a  remarkable  player  on  his  instrument, 
and  added  a  fifth  key  among  other  improvements  of  the 
key  system.  His  compositions  include  three  concertos 
for  two  clarinets,  also  numerous  solo  pieces. 

Beer,  Jules,  French  composer,  born  about  1833  and 
a  nephew  of  Meyerbeer. 

Beer,  Kurt,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Mulheim,  Ruhr,  June  24,  1902.  He  studied  at  Cologne, 
and  composed  sacred  music,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Beer,  Leopold  J.,  Austrian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Clement,  Sept.  i,  1885;  PUP'1  of  Amalie 
Materna ;  he  has  written  choral  and  pedagogical  works. 

Beer,  Lothar,  see  Bar,  Lothar. 

Beer,  Max  Josef,  Austrian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  25,  1851 ;  died  there  Nov.  25,  1908. 
His  works  included  several  operas,  and  some  instru- 
mental music. 

Beer,  Otto  Fritz,  Austrian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  8, 1910.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works,  choruses  with  orchestra  and 
songs. 

Beer-Walbrunn,  Anton,  German  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Kohlberg,  June  29,  1864;  died  Munich, 
Mar.  23,  1929;  a  pupil  of  Rheinberger.  In  1901  he  be- 
came teacher  of  counterpoint,  composition  and  piano 
at  the  Academy  in  Munich. 

Beeth,  Lola,  Austrian  dramatic  soprano,  born  Cra- 
cow, 1864;  pupil  of  both  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia  and 
Mme.  Desiree  Artot.  She  has  been  heard  at  all  impor- 
tant opera  houses  in  Europe ;  also  in  London  and  New 
York. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  German  composer,  born 
Bonn,  Dec.  16,  1772;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  26,  1827.  His 
father,  Johann  Beethoven,  was  a  tenor  singer  in  the 
Electoral  choir  who  married  Maria  Magdalena  Laym, 
a  widow  (nee  Heverich),  and  Ludwig  was  their  second 
child.  Beethoven's  musical  education  was  directed  by 
his  father  until  1779;  he  studied  both  the  violin  and 
the  piano,,  playing  the  former  well  at  the  age  of  eight, 
and  the  latter  with  equal  proficiency  at  eleven,  being 
able  to  perform  Bach's  "Well-Tempered  Clavichord" 
with  fluency  and  taste.  He  studied  next  with  Pfeiffer, 


an  oboist,  and  with  Van  den  Eeden  and  Neefe,  court 
organists ;  his  first  published  compositions,  three  piano- 
sonatas,  appeared  about  1781.    In  1782  he  acted  as  sub- 
stitute organist  for  Neefe,  and  a  year  later  became 
cembalist  for  the  opera  orchestra.    He  received  a  regu- 
lar appointment  as  assistant  organist  at  court  in  1784, 
holding  the  post  for  eight  years,  and  also  playing  second 
viola  in  the  theatre  and  church  orchestras.     During  a 
visit  to  Vienna  in  1787,  Beethoven  attracted,  much  at- 
tention by  his  improvising;  it  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  Mozart  made  his  famous  prophecy  re- 
garding the  youth's  brilliant  prospects  for  the  future. 
Shortly  after  his  mother  died  and  his  father  began  to 
drink  heavily,  so  that  life  in  the  home  became  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant.    As. a  result,  he  spent  much  time  at 
the  home  of  Frau  von  Breuning,  a  widow,  giving  music 
lessons  to  her  daughter  and  youngest  son.     He  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Waldstein,  who  became 
his  lifelong  friend  and  benefactor.    His  works  during 
this  period  up  to  about  1792  included  many  piano  pieces, 
several  songs,  some  chamber  music;  the  Ritter  Ballet 
with  orchestra,  two  rondos  for  violin,  the  Serenade 
Trio,  Op.  8;  the  lost  cantata  so  highly  praised  by 
Haydn;  a  trio  for  piano,  flute  and  bassoon,  also  lost, 
and  an  Allegro  and  Minuet  for  two  flutes.     These 
works  are  all  marked  by  the  painstaking  care  which 
characterized  Beethoven's  method  of  working  through- 
out his  life.    The  sketch  books  of  this  early  period  con- 
tain fragments  of  motives  and  themes  many  of  which 
are  recognizable  as  the  germs  of  later  compositions.    In 
1792,  Haydn,  spending  a  short  time  in  Bonn,  had  words 
of  warmest  praise  for  the  lost  cantata  previously  men- 
tioned.    The   Elector  then   decided   to   send   him  to 
Vienna,  then  the  musical  centre  of  Europe.     He  was 
given  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  highest  musical  circles 
in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  accordingly  was  cordially 
received.    A  yearly  stipend  came  from  his  friend,  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  his  com- 
positions was  increasing.    He  took  lessons  from  Haydn, 
but  became  dissatisfied  with  the  master's  teaching  meth- 
ods, and  with  his  failure  to  be  sufficiently  appreciative 
of  compositions  submitted  for  his  approval.     Without 
Haydn's  knowledge,  he  had  his  exercises  corrected  by 
Schenk,  and  then  took  them  to  Haydn;  this  peculiar 
arrangement  was  carried  on  until  Haydn  left  for  Eng- 
land in  1794.     Then  he  studied  with  Olbrechtsberger 
whose  criticism  of  his  work  was  anything  but  compli- 
mentary.   During  this  period,  he  received  valuable  ad- 
vice from  Salieri  on  vocal  style  and  Aloys  Forster  made 
useful   suggestions   on   quartet  writing.      Beethoven's 
first  appearance  as  a  performer  took  place  in  Vienna 
on  Mar.  29,  1795,  when  he  played  his  piano  concerto 
m  C;  a  year  later  he  visited  Nuremburg,  Prague  and 
Berlin.    About  this  time  his  sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  7, 
for  piano,  a  work  of  remarkable  individuality,  was  pub- 
lished.   Beethoven,  created  a  sensation  in  two  concerts 
at  Prague  in  1798,  during  which  year  he  met  the  famous 

piano  virtuoso,  Steibeltf,  who  challenged  Beethoven  to  a 
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contest  in  improvisation,  and  who  suffered  ignominious 
defeat  at  his  hands.     To  the  following  year  belong 
the  three  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.   12;  the 
Grande  sonata  pathetique,   Op.    13;  and  the   second 
piano  concerto.     The  turn  of  the  century  marks  the 
opening  of  what  is  generally  known,  for  critical  and 
analytical  purposes,  as   Beethoven's  "second  period." 
At  this  time  the  malady,  which  eventually  resulted  in 
total  deafness,  began  to  make  alarming  progress,  and 
caused  him  much  mental  suffering.    His  entrance  into 
Viennese    society   had   been    assisted   greatly   by  ^  his 
geniality  as  an  artist,  and  generosity  as  a  man,  qualities 
which  caused  people  to  overlook  his  self-sufficiency, 
overbearing  manner  and  other  eccentricities,  many  of 
which,  by  his  own  admission  he  purposely  exaggerated 
for  effect.  As  his  deafness  increased,  he  gradually  grew 
taciturn,  morose  and  suspicious ;  these  traits  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  contemptible  actions  of  his  brothers  Karl 
and  Johann,  who  had  followed  him  to  Vienna.    In  spite 
of  these  handicaps  his  "second  period"  was  marked  by 
the  fullest  and  freest  flow  of  his  creative  genius.    To 
it  belong  the  symphonies  from  No.  3  to  No.  8,  inclusive, 
his  one  opera  Fidelio,  the  music  to  Egmont,  the  ballet 
Prometheus,  the  mass  in  C,  the  oratorio  Christus  am 
Oclberg,  the  Coriolanus  overture,  the  piano  concertos 
in  G  and  in  E  flat,  the  violin  concerto,  several  quartets 
and  trios,  and   fourteen  piano  sonatas,  including  the 
Moonlight,    Pastorale,    Wddstein,    and   Appassionata. 
Among  these,  and  perhaps  indeed  among  all  his  works, 
the  one  which   cost  the  most  pains  and  caused  the 
greatest  annoyance  to  Beethoven,  was  the  opera  Fidelio. 
It  was  first  performed  on  Nov.  20,  1805,  during  the 
confusion  and  gloom  of  the  first  week  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Vienna ;  after  three  performances  it  was 
withdrawn.    Rearranged  and  revised,  after  long  hours 
of  labor  it  was  brought  out  again  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1806;  this  time  it  was  performed  twice,  after 
which  Beethoven  laid  it  aside  for  eight  years.    In  1814, 
again  completely  revised,  it  was  revived  once  more, 
and  this  time  scored  a  genuine  success.     Beethoven's 
sketch-book  for  this  opera  comprises  300  large  pages, 
each  containing  sixteen  staves,  all  filled  with  themes, 
motives    and    musical    figures.    It    was    first    named 
Leonore,  after  the  heroine,  and  its  overture,  published 
in  three   forms,  provides  an  interesting  example  of 
Beethoven's  lifelong  habit  of  rewriting  and  revising. 
In  1815,  which  marks  the  close  of  Beethoven's  "second 
period,"  his  brother  Karl  died,  leaving  a  son  to  Bee- 
thoven's guardianship,  a  task  which  he  accepted  as  a 
sacred    trust.      The    ingratitude    of    this    worthless 
nephew  darkened  the  latter  years  of  the  great  master, 
and  constitutes  the  saddest  chapter  in  his  life.    At  the 
beginning  of  his  "third  period,"  Beethoven's  material 
welfare  had  increased,  though  hardly  in  proportion  to 
his  abilities  and  accomplishments.     He  had  met  and 
associated  on  an  equal  footing  with  such  personages 
as  the  Princes  Lichnowsky  and  Lobkowitz,  the  Counts 
Razumowsky  and  von  Brunswick,  and  the  Baron  von 


Gleichestein.     About  1815,  when  Beethoven  was  in- 
vited to  make  Kassel  his  permanent  home,  his  friends 
in  Vienna  were  so  dismayed  that  they  provided  an 
annuity  to  retain  him  in  the  Austrian  capital.     His 
growing  deafness  and  the  care  of  the  miserable  rascal 
with  whom  his  brother  had  encumbered  him,  caused 
him  so  much  worry  that  he  often  believed  himself  to 
be  in  the  direst  straits,  although  he  never  actually  suf- 
fered from  want.    In  1826  he  caught  a  cold  which  de- 
veloped into  pneumonia;  dropsy  set  in,  and  he  died 
on  Mar.  26,  1827,  after  undergoing  several  operations; 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  20,000  persons.    The  works 
of  the  "third  period"  (from  about  1815  until  his  death) 
comprise  some  of  the  greatest  musical  masterpieces  that 
have  ever  been  conceived.  They  include  the  great  piano 
sonatas  Op.  101,  106,  109,  no  and  111,  the  Solemn 
Mass  in  D,  the  Ninth  symphony,  the  orchestral  over- 
tures, Op.  115  and  Op.  124;  the  grand  fugue  for  string 
quartet,  Op.  133,  and  the  string  quartets  Op.  127,  130, 
131  and  135.    The  Ninth  symphony  is  the  apotheosis 
of  musical  art,  and  Beethoven's  grandest  conception 
in  symphonic  form.     Its  choral  finale,  using  the  text 
of  Schiller's  Hymn  to  Joy,  reaches  the  highest  pinnacle 
of   achievement   in   combining   choral   and   orchestral 
effects.    About  one  third  of  Beethoven's  works  are  cast 
in  the  sonata  form,  and  while  his  methods  were  uncon- 
ventional, both  in  the  material  employed  and  in  the 
matter  of  altering  the  form  itself,  his  works  in  this 
vehicle  of  expression  still  belong  to  the  school  com- 
monly called  classical.     Contemporary  writers  in  mu- 
sical   journals    recognized   his   importance,   but   were 
highly  censorious  of  what  they  considered  to  be  daring 
uncouth  harmonies  and  revolutionary  rhythms.    In  re- 
gard to  the  string  quartets  of  the  last  period,  his  de- 
parture from  the  strict  formulas  of  his  predecessors,  his 
elaboration  of  transition  passages  between  themes  and 
other  radical  innovations  precluded  any  fair  estimate 
or  appreciation  of  these  works  until  nearly  fifty  years 
after  the  composer's  death.    His  fertility  in  harmonic 
contrasts  and  in  modulation,  also  the  unlimited  origi- 
nality of  his  rhythms  reached  their  loftiest  heights  in 
this  period.    His  compositions  are  all  characterized  by 
intensely  fervid  emotion,  qualities  which  sharply  dis- 
tinguish his  mode  of  expression  from  that  of  Bach, 
Haydn  or  Mozart ;  as  an  orchestral  colorist,  he  reached 
a  perfection  and  grandeur  hitherto  unknown.     Bee- 
thoven stands  on  the  threshold  between  the  classical  era 
and  the  romantic ;  having  attained  supreme  excellence 
in  the  former,  he  clearly  indicated  the  path  for  his 
successors  to  follow  in  the  latter.     He  is  rightly  re- 
garded the  greatest  instrumental  composer  of  all  time. 
Beethoven's  orchestral  works  include  nine  symphonies, 
five  overtures,  five  piano  concertos,  a  violin  concerto, 
two  romances  for  violin  and  orchestra  and  a  triple  con- 
certo for  violin,  piano  and  violoncello.     His  chamber 
music  comprises  sixteen  string  quartets,  a  Grosse  Fugue 
for  string  quartet,  a  sextet,  a  septet,  an  octet,  two  string 
quintets,  ten  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  and  five 
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sonatas  for  'cello  and  piano.  His  choral  works,  two 
masses  and  ten  cantatas.  In  addition  may  be  mentioned 
an  opera  Fidelia,  a  ballet  Prometheus,  thirty-two  sonatas 
and  over  one  hundred  smaller  works  for  piano,  and  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  songs.  His  biographers  in- 
clude Vincent  d'Indy,  Daniel  Oregon-  Mason,  Ernest 
Newman,  Romain  Holland,  Robert  Haven  Schauffler, 
and  A.  W.  Thayer,  whose  Life  of  Ltidwig  van  Bee- 
thoven was  published  in  three  volumes  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Beethoven  Association. 

Beethoven  Association,  The,  American  Musical  as- 
sociation, founded  by  Harold  Bauer  at  New  York  City 
in  1918,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  yearly  series  of 
concerts  by  artists  of  established  reputation  in  a  spirit 
of  artistic  fraternity,  none  of  the  musicians  being 
financially  remunerated.  An  annual  series  of  six  con- 
certs is  given  at  Town  Hall  between  November  and 
April,  in  which  many  prominent  artists  have  partici- 
pated. In  the  1933-34  season  an  extra  concert  was 
given  by  an  orchestra  of  twenty-seven  musicians  from 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  baton  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  The  Association 
is  also  responsible  for  the  publication  of  Thayer's  monu- 
mental Life  of  Beethoven,  and  possesses  many  memen- 
tos of  the  master,  among  them  his  piano. 

Beethoven  Trio,  contemporary  American  chamber 
trio,  organized  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1908.  The  original 
members  included  Jeanette  Loudon,  pianist,  Otto  B. 
Roehrborn,  violinist,  and  Carl  Brueckner,  violoncellist. 
They  played  extensively  throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Beffara,  Louis  Frangois,  French  antiquary,  born 
Nonancourt,  Eure,  Aug.  23,  1751;  died  Paris,  Feb.  2, 
1838 ;  famed  for  his  collection  of  documents  concerning 
the  development  of  opera  in  France.  Beffara  left  it  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  but  unfortunately  the  collection  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1871. 

Beffroi,  (i)  a  gong  or  tam-tam;  (2)  an  alarm  bell. 

Beffroy  de  Reigny,  Louis  Abel,  French  operetta 
and  vaudeville  composer,  born  Laon,  Nov.  6,  1757; 
died  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1811. 

Begeisterung  (Ger.),  enthusiasm,  spirit. 

Beggar  Student,  The  (Ger.  Der  Bcttelstudent}, 
comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Zell  and  Genee, 
music  by  Karl  Millocker,  first  performed  at  Vienna  in 
1881.  The  story  is:  General  Ollendorf,  furious  be- 
cause Laura,  daughter  of  the  impecunious  Countess 
Palmatica,  not  only  refuses  to  accept  his  attentions, 
but  slaps  him  in  the  face  for  attempting  to  kiss 
her,  conceives  a  plot  to  humble  both  the  Countess  and 
her  haughty  daughter.  He  releases  a  poor  student, 
Symon,  from  jail  on  condition  that  he  pose  as  a  rich 
nobleman,  and  induce  Laura  to  marry  him.  Symon 
naturally  looks  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  jest,  and 
meets  Laura  and  her  sister  Bronislava  in  company  with 
his  cellmate  and  friend,  Janitzky,  who  poses  as  his 
secretary ;  the  two  fall  in  love  at  once  with  the  really 
charming  young  ladies.  When  the  funds  supplied  by 
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General  Ollendorf  are  gone,  Symon  writes  Laura  a  note 
in  which  he  confesses  the  deception  and  begs  her  for- 
giveness ;  the  wily  general  intercepts  the  note,  hastens 
the  marriage  and  then  reveals  the  truth,  disgracing  the 
Duchess  and  her  daughters.  But  his  revenge  is  short- 
lived, for  Janitzky  and  Symon  aid  the  King  of  Poland 
in  regaining  his  throne,  Symon  is  ennobled  by  the  grate- 
ful monarch,  General  Ollendorf  is  disgraced  and  the 
lovers  are  reunited. 

Beggar's  Opera,  The,  ballad  opera,  libretto  by  John 
Gay,  music  compiled  and  composed  by  Dr.  Pepusch 
from  ballads  of  the  period,  first  produced  at  London 
in  1728.  The  story  is:  Peachum,  a  policeman,  and 
Filch,  a  thief,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  honesty  is 
equally  rare  in  high  or  low  society.  When  Peachum 
hears  from  his  wife  that  Polly,  their  daughter,  has  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  highwayman,  Macheath,  idolized 
by  all  the  low  ladies  of  town,  he  is  furious.  With  the 
loss  of  Polly  as  a  stool  pigeon,  Peachum  decides  to  be- 
tray his  son-in-law  for  blood  money,  but  Polly  over- 
hears his  plan,  and  informs  Macheath,  who  hides  in  a 
tavern.  There,  deceived  by  girls  in  the  employ  of 
Peachum,  the  highwayman  is  seized  by  the  constable, 
Lockit.  At  Newgate,  Macheath's  first  wife,  Lucy,  re- 
proaches him  for  having  deserted  her ;  when  Polly  ar- 
rives and  calls  him  "husband,"  he  feigns  surprise. 
Later  Lucy  steals  Lockit's  keys  and  helps  Macheath  to 
escape,  but  he  is  recaptured  by  Peachum  and  Lockit 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Coaxer.  Once  more  in  jail,  Mac- 
heath  is  forced  to  choose  between  his  wives ;  he  selects 
Polly,  is  given  his  freedom,  and  all  apparently  ends 
happily. 

Begleitung  (Ger.),  accompaniment. 

Begnis,  Giuseppe  de,  Italian  opera  singer,  born 
Lugo,  in  the  Papal  States,  1793;  died  in  New  York 
about  1849 ;  he  was  regarded  as  particularly  effective  in 
humorous  roles. 

Begnis,  Signora  Ronzi  de,  French  opera  singer, 
born  Paris,  Jan.  n,  1800  (?)  ;  died  Florence,  June  7, 
1853- 

Begue,  Nicolas  Antoine  le,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Laon  about  1630;  died  Paris,  July 
6,  1702.  His  works  include  two  books  of  clavecin 
pieces  and  three  volumes  of  organ  music. 

Behaim  (Beheim),  Michel,  Germah  meistersinger, 
born  1416;  died  1474.  He  is  interesting  as  an  early 
representative  of  his  school,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Minnesingers. 

Behle,  Hans,  .German  composer,  born  Bielefeld- 
Schildesche,  Sept.  28,  1870;  writer  of  sacred  cantatas, 
instrumental  pieces  and  songs. 

Behm,  Eduard,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Stettin,  Apr.  8,  1862.  He  studied  under  Kiel,  Raif  and 
Hartel,  became  teacher  at  Erfurt  Academy  and  then 
director  of  the  Schwantzer  Conservatory  at  Berlin. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  a  piano  coticerto  and 
a  symphony  which  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize. 
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Behn,  Hermann,  German  composer,  arranger  and 
lecturer,  born  Hamburg,  Nov.  n,  1859;  died  there 
Nov.  27,  1927.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
studied  music  with  Bruckner  and  Rheinberger,  teaching 
at  Hamburg,  and  lecturing  on  the  history  of  music. 
His  compositions  include  a  piano  sonata,  songs,  also  ar- 
rangements for  two  pianos  of  overtures  and  symphonies 
by  Weber,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Bruckner  and  Mahler. 

Behnke,  Emil,  German  teacher  and  lecturer  and 
writer,  born  Stettin,  1836;  died  Ostend,  Sept.  17,  1892; 
an  authority  on  voice  training  and  a  teacher  of  voice 
production  for  singers  and  public  speakers.  He  wrote 
several  books  on  voice  training. 

Behnke,  Kate  Emil,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser, lecturer  and  music  teacher.  She  studied  with 
Sims  Reeves,  George  Henschel  and  Ralph  Dunstan, 
appeared  as  an  actress,  composed  songs  and  made  an 
intensive  study  of  the  effects  of  diet  on  the  voice. 

Behr,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Liibtheen, 
Mecklenburg,  July  22,  1837;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  15, 
1898.  He  wrote  many  light  salon-pieces  and  instruc- 
tive pieces  for  the  piano  under  the  pseudonyms  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  Charles  Morley  and  Georges  Bachinann. 

Behr,  Hermann,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Stuttgart,  Apr.  7,  1875.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphony,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Behr,  Louise,  I9th  century  German  composer  of 
choral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Behr,  Otto,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Bremerhaven,  May  i,  1866.  He  has  written  books 
on  the  organ,  harmonium  and  piano. 

Behr,  Therese,  see  Schnabel,  Therese. 

Behrend,  Arthur  H.,  German  composer,  born  Dan- 
zig, 1853.  He  was  a  prolific  and  successful  song 
composer,  one  of  which,  Daddy,  has  achieved  great 
popularity. 

Behrend,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Mar.  3,  1889;  pupil  of  Engelbert  Humperdinck.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  operatic  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Behrend,  William,  Danish  musicologist,  born 
Copenhagen,  May  16,  1861.  Although  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  he  studied  music  under  Amberg,  Gade  and 
Matthisson-Hansen,  and  has  contributed  to  music  jour- 
nals, as  well  as  writing  biographies  of  J.  P.  E.  Hart- 
mann  and  Niels  W.  Gade. 

Behrends,  Cora  Elia,  (nee  Talbot),  American 
mezzo-contralto,  pianist,  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Liverpool,  Tex.,  Dec.  12,  1865.  She  studied  in  Gal- 
veston  and  Baltimore,  sang  in  choral  groups,  taught 
in  Texas,  and  composed  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Behrends,  Leopold,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Klein-Miitz,  Brandenburg,  Nov.  15,  1879;  PUP^ 
of  V.  Dienel  and  A.  Egidi.  His  compositions  include 
organ  and  choral  works. 

Behrendt,  Lydia,  see  Hoffmann-Behrendt,  Lydia. 


Behrens,  Cecile  Matullath,  American  pianist,  born 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  25,  1879;  a  Pupil  of  Hartmann, 
Mason  and  Safonoff.  She  was  well-known  as  an  en- 
semble pianist  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  and  other  cham- 
ber music  organizations. 

Behrens,  Heinrich  Christian  Theodor,  German 
composer,  born  Erckerode,  Braunschweig,  Mar.  27, 
1808;  died  Braunschweig,  Oct.  23,  1873;  writer  of 
dramatic  music,  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music, 
cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Behrens,  Johan  Didrik,  Norwegian  choirmaster, 
born  Bergen,  Feb.  26,  1820;  died  Christiania,  Jan.  28, 
1890.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Norwegian  Male 
Voice  Choir,  also  many  choirs  of  students  and  workmen, 
which  have  done  much  to  popularize  Scandinavian 
music. 

Behrens,  Oswald,  German  composer,  born  Ham- 
burg, Nov.  15,  1901.  He  studied  with  Josef  Haas, 
taught  at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory,  and  composed 
chamber  music,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Behrent,  John,  a  German  or  Swedish  piano  maker 
active  in  Philadelphia  about  1775,  perhaps  the  first  to 
manufacture  pianos  in  America. 

Beier,  Franz,  German  violinist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  Apr.  18,  1857;  died  Kassel,  July  25, 
1914.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  directed  orchestral  and 
choral  concerts  at  Kassel,  and  wrote  two  operettas 
and  a  treatise  on  the  suites  composed  by  Froberger. 

Beigel,  Victor,  English  pianist  and  teacher,  born  of 
Hungarian  parents,  London,  May  29,  1870 ;  he  studied 
at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  with  Berger,  Raif  and 
Bargiel,  later  giving  piano  recitals  in  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Norway  and  Poland.  He  taught  sing- 
ing at  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  School  of  Music,  and 
in  London,  numbering  Susan  Metcalfe-Casals  and 
Lauritz  Melchoir  among  his  pupils. 

Beijerle,  George  Johann  Hermann,  Dutch  com- 
poser and  singing  teacher,  born  London,  June  19,  1856. 
He  taught  in  Amsterdam,  and  composed  an  opera,  can- 
tatas, children's  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Beilschmidt,  Kurt,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
author,  born  Magdeburg,  Mar.  20,  1886 ;  student  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  a 
sinfonietta,  a  string  quartet,  piano  sonatas,  songs  and 
stage  music. 

Beines,  Karl,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Rheydt,  Dec.  15,  1869.  He  studied  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory;  his  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, songs,  dances,  also  a  treatise  on  singing. 

Beinum,  Eduard  van,  contemporary  Dutch  conduc- 
tor. He  is  associate  conductor  with  Willem  Mengel- 
berg  of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  and 
has  done  much  to  popularize  the  works  of  the  younger 
Dutch  composers,  as  well  as  compositions  by  Berg, 
Roussel,  Debussy,  Ravel  and  Bruckner. 
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Beissel,  Johann  Conrad,  German  violinist  and  poet, 
born  Palatinate,  1690;  died  1768,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  where 
he  had  founded  a  communistic  fraternity  which  flour- 
ished until  the  end  of  the  iSth  century.  Some  of  his 
poems  made  up  the  first  German  book  issued  in  Amer- 
ica, printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1/30. 

Beisser  (Ger.),  a  mordent. 

Bekker,  Paul,  German  musicologist,  born  Berlin, 
Sept.  ir,  1882;  died  Mar.  7,  1937;  pupil  of  Rehfeld, 
Sormann  and  Honvitz.  At  first  he  was  a  violinist,  but 
later  turned  to  music  critic  and  biographer.  He  is  now 
music  critic  for  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  Among  his 
books  are  biographies  of  Beethoven,  Offenbach  and 
Oskar  Fried. 

Bekkevold,  Frederik  August,  Norwegian  baritone, 
born  Christiania,  May  18,  1830;  died  there,  Jan.  17, 
1911. 

Beklemischeff,  Grigori  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  pi- 
anist, born  Moscow,  Feb.  5,  1881 ;  died  Feb.  1935  ; 
pupil  of  Safonoff  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  later 
teacher  of  piano  at  the  Kiev  Conservatory. 

Beklemmt  (Ger.),  correctly  beklommen,  oppressed 
or  "heavy  at  the  heart."  This  word  was  used  by 
Beethoven  to  describe  the  middle  section  of  the 
Cavatina  in  his  quartet  in  B  flat,  Op.  130. 

Bekwark,  Valentin,  see  Bacfart,  Valentin. 

Bel,  Firmin  le,  i6th  century  French  musician,  who 
was  choirmaster  at  the  Church  of  Sancta  Maria,  Mag- 
giore,  about  1540.  His  motet  Puer  natus  est  nobis  has 
been  recorded.  It  is  thought  that  he  may  have  been 
a  teacher  of  Palestrina. 

Bel  canto  (It.),  literally  "beautiful  song."  The  vocal 
art  of  beautiful  tone  and  delivery  which  disregards  dra- 
matic and  declamatory  effects,  exemplified  by  the  Italian 
school  of  singing  during  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries. 

Belaieff,  Mitrofan  Petrowitsch,  Russian  music 
publisher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  22,  1836;  died 
there,  Jan.  10,  1904.  After  finishing  his  education  he 
went  into  business  with  his  father,  who  was  a  timber 
dealer  in  the  district  of  Olonetz.  Having  learned  to 
play  the  violin  and  the  piano  as  a  boy,  he  found  time 
to  occupy  himself  with  chamber  music;  about  1880  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  chief  representatives  of 
Balakireff's  school  and  soon  identified  himself  with  the 
new  Russian  music.  As  a  practical  means  of  pro- 
moting the  national  cause,  he  founded  a  publishing  house 
in  Leipzig,  and  brought  out  over  3000  compositions 
by  adherents  of  the  new  school,  including  operatic  and 
orchestral  works  by  Scriabin,  Liadow,  Borodin,  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff  and  many  others. 
In  order  to  properly  bring  many  of  these  works  before 
the  public,  he  organized  symphonic  and  chamber  con- 
certs in  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Borodin, 
Liadoff  and  Glazounoff  jointly  wrote  a  string  quartet 
in  his  honor  on  the  theme  B-la-f,  each  contributing  one 
movement ;  Rimsky-Korsakoff  also  wrote  an  orchestral 
work,  On  the  Tomb,  in  commemoration  of  Belaieff's 
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death,  which  was  played  at  the  Russian  Symphony  Con- 
certs on  Mar.  3,  1904. 

Belaieff,  Victor  Michaelovitch,  Russian  writer  on 
music,  born  Uralsk,  Feb.  5,  1888.  He  studied  at  Petro- 
grad  with  Liadoff,  Wihtol  and  Glazounoff,  later  teach- 
ing at  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  Conservatories.  He 
edited  the  correspondence  of  Scriabin  with  M.  P. 
Belaieff,  wrote  many  articles  on  Russian  music,  and  a 
biography  of  Glazounoff. 

Belasco,  David,  American  dramatist  and  theatrical 
manager,  born  San  Francisco,  1859,  author  of  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,  the  play  from  which  Puccini's  opera 
was  adapted. 

Belasius,  early  French  composer  of  violin  sonatas; 
one  of  them  was  included  in  Delphin  Alard's  "Classic 
Masters." 

Belce,  see  Reuss-Belce. 

Belcke,  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lucka,  July  17,  1796;  died  there  July  8, 
1875- 

Belcke,  Friedrich  August,  German  trombone  virtu- 
oso and  composer,  born  Lucka,  Altenburg,  May  27, 
1795,  died  there,  Dec.  10,  1874.  He  was  first  a  member 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  at  Leipzig,  later  chamber 
musician  at  Berlin  from  1816  to  1858.  Besides  com- 
posing excellent  concertos  and  etudes  for  the  trombone, 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  player  up  to  his 
period  and  the  first  to  use  it  as  a  solo  instrument. 

Beldemandis  (Beldomandis,  Beldemando),  Pros- 
docimo  de,  Italian  professor,  born  Padua,  about  1375; 
for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Padua. 
His  works  include  eight  treatises  dealing  with  impor- 
tant theoretical  subjects  in  music. 

Belebend  (Ger.),  with  life  and  animation;  belebt, 
with  spirit  and  life;  belebter,  with  increasing  life  and 
animation. 

Belegt  (Ger.),  in  music,  applied  to  delivery  not 
clear,  as  a  "veiled  voice." 

Belem,  Antonio  de,  Portuguese  monk,  music  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Evora,  1620;  died  Belem,  1700. 

Belenoi,  Aimeric  de,  i3th  century  French  com- 
poser and  troubadour,  born  Lesparre,  Bourdelois,  died 
in  Spain. 

Belgian  Chamber  Music.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century,  several  Belgian  composers  who  had 
settled  in  other  European  countries  began  to  attract  at- 
tention in  chamber  music  competition;  among  these 
were  Jean-Baptiste  Loeillet,  Pierre  van  Malcler,  Fran- 
qois- Joseph  Gossic,  and  Andre  Gretry.  The  violinist 
Henri  Vieuxtemps  wrote  three  chamber  works  reflect- 
ing clearly  the  influence  of  Beethoven;  then  followed 
Cesar  Franck's  Op.  i,  three  trios  for  piano,  violin  and 
violoncello,  little  appreciated  at  first,  but  actually  the 
foundation  of  future  chamber  music  composition  in 
Belgium;  it  was  Eugen  Ysaye  who  formed  a  trio  with 
his  brother,  Theophile,  a  pianist,  fidouard  Jacobs, 
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'cellist,  and  one  van  Hout,  a  violist,  to  present 
Franck's  chamber  music  works  as  they  should  be  per- 
formed. A  lawyer  and  musical  dilettante,  Octave  Mans, 
founded  the  "Libre  Esthetique"  to  further  Belgian  com- 
poser's works ;  Franck's  teaching  and  that  of  his  ardent 
disciple,  Vincent  d'Indy,  also  aided  greatly  in  stimulat- 
ing creative  interest.  Guillaume  Liken,  Joseph  Jongen, 
Victor  Vreuls,  Theophile  Ysaye,  Desire  Paque  and 
Frangois  Rasse  all  composed  fine  chamber  music;  to 
this  imposing  list  one  must  add  Joseph  Ryelandt, 
Philippe  Riifer,  Henri  Wallput,  Jan  Blockx,  fimile 
Wambach,  Fernand  Leborne,  Louis  Delune  and  Albert 
Dupuis,  all  born  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  iQth 
century.  The  younger  generation — those  born  since 
1875 — include  Leon  Delcroix,  Henry  Sarby,  Fernand 
Ouiment,  Jules  Streus,  Georges  Antoine,  Rene  Barbier 
and  Paul  de  Malingreau;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
school,  free  of  all  foreign  influence,  will  result  from 
their  creations  which  can  really  be  called  "national." 

Belgian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Mu- 
sical. 

Beliczay,  Julius  von,  Hungarian  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Komorn,  Aug.  10,  1835;  died  Budapest, 
Apr.  30,  1893;  pupil  of  Joachim  Hoffmann  a«nd  Franz 
Krenn ;  composer  of  symphonies,  music  for  strings,  and 
author  of  a  composition  method  left  unfinished  at  his 
death. 

Belime,  Jean,  see  Coeusoy,  Andre. 

Belin,  Guillaume,  i6th  century  French  singer  and 
composer  of  chansons;  died  Dec.  3,  1568. 

Belin,  Julien,  French  lute  virtuoso  and  composer, 
born  Mans,  about  1530.  He  wrote  a  book  of  motets, 
chansons  and  fantasies  in  lute  notation. 

Belinfante,  Paul,  Dutch  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Amsterdam,  1898;  pupil  of  Zimmermann, 
Samehtini  and  Weist  Hill.  He  was  a  violinist  in  the 
Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  under  Henry  Wood,  and  later 
became  a  conductor  himself,  being  appointed  to  the 
Blackpool  South  Pier  Orchestra;  and  the  Brighton 
West  Pier  Orchestra. 

Belisi  (Bellisi),  Filipo  Carlo,  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Bologna.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academia  Filarmonica,  and  composed 
sonatas  for  violin  and  'cello,  also  pieces  for  two  violins, 
'cello  and  bass. 

Bell,  a  metal  instrument,  cylindrical  in  shape  with 
one  end  closed,  from  which  it  is  suspended.  The  size, 
shape  and  weight  vary  greatly.  The  tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Familiar  examples  are  the  bells  used  in 
church  towers  to  strike  the  hour  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. Church  bells  are  regularly  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted cup  with  a  flaring  mouth,  having  a  freely  sus- 
pended clapper  inside,  or  a  hinged  hammer  outside.  If 
hung  on  a  pivoted  beam,  a  bell  may  be  swung  until  the 
clapper  makes  the  sound  by  striking  on  the  rim.  This 
is  called  "ringing,"  as  contrasted  with  "tolling,"  in  which 


case  the  sound  is  produced  by  moving  the  clapper  or 
hammer,  the  bell  remaining  stationary.  Any  given  bell 
gives  one  tone  only,  the  pitch  and  quality  being  decided 
by  the  shape,  the  type  of  metal  or  alloy,  the  thickness* 
of  the  "sound-bow"  or  thickened  part  of  the  rim,  and 
other  factors.  Melodies  are  played  by  several  or  many 
bells  of  graduated  sizes,  ranging  from  three  to  fifty  or 
more,  known  as  a  "peal,"  "chimes"  or  "carillon."  The 
art  of  bell-ringing  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
Belgium,  Holland  and  England.  Bell-founding  has 
been  a  highly  specialized  trade  from  the  earliest  times. 
Small  bells  are  used  in  sets  for  special  effects.  The 
orchestral  equivalent,  known  as  chimes,  consists  of 
metal  tubes.  A  similar  device  is  used  as  an  organ 
stop.  The  term  "bell"  is  also  used  for  the  flaring  mouth 
of  all  wind  instruments. 

Bell,  George,  Irish  clergyman,  hymn  composer  and 
music  editor,  born  Lisburn,  County  Antrim ;  died  Glas- 
gow, Mar.  6,  1923.  He  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  Presbyterian  church  music. 

Bell,  William  Henry,  English  composer,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  St.  Albans,  Aug.  20,  1873.  He  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  became 
professor  of  harmony  there,  later  going  to  Cape  Town 
as  director  of  the  South  African  College  of  Music, 
and  professor  of  music  at  the  University.  When  these 
two  organizations  merged,  he  became  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Many  of  his  orchestral  composi- 
tions were  played  in  London  by  Manns,  Richter,  Bee- 
cham  and  Wood.  His  works  include  two  operas,  sym- 
phonies, symphonic  variations,  symphonic  poems, 
choral  works,  chamber  music,  songs  and  instrumental 
compositions  in  the  smaller  forms. 

Bell  Diapason,  the  English  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Flute  a  Pavilion. 

Bell  Gamba,  an  8  ft.  metal  labial  organ-stop,  the 
conical  pipes  of  which  are  surmounted  by  a  bell,  hence 
the  name.  The  difficulty  attendant  upon  its  voicing  and 
regulation  has  led  to  its  disuse.  The  tone  was  of  an 
extremely  delicate  string-quality,  strongly  suggesting 
the  viola  da  gamba.  This  stop  is  sometimes  called 
Bell  Diapason,  or  Core  Gamba. 

Bell  harp,  an  iSth  century  variety  of  harp  invented 
by  John  Simcock  of  Bath.  It  was  shaped  like  a  bell, 
and  kept  in  motion  while  the  player  struck  the  strings 
with  a  split  quill,  whalebone,  or  thin  piece  of  horn. 
There  were  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  triple  or  quad- 
ruple strings;  the  compass  was  the  scale  of  D  major 
with  an  extra  C  natural. 

Bell  Lyra,  a  glockenspiel  used  in  a  band,  so  named 
because  of  the  lyra  shaped  frame  on  which  the  bars 
are  arranged.  The  frame  is  attached  to  a  staff  which 
may  be  carried  for  a  marching  band,  or  fastened  to  a 
stand  during  concerts. 

Bell-metronome,  a  form  of  metronome  (q.v.)  pro- 
vided with  a  bell  that  can  be  regulated  to  sound  with 
each  beat  of  the  pendulum,  or  with  any  desired  beat 
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("second,  third  or  fourth,  etc.),  to  indicate  the  start  of 
a  measure. 

Bell-Porter,  Lilian,  English  singer,  born  Worces- 
ter, 1874.  After  having  studied  music  privately,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Chichester,  1894,  and  has  since  sung 
at  important  English  festivals,  and  with  the  Moody- 
Manners  and  Carl  Rosa  opera  companies. 

Bell  Song,  an  aria  in  Leo  Delibes'  opera,  Lakmc, 
written  for  and  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
Paris  on  Apr.  14,  1883.  It  occurs  in  Act  II  of  the 
opera,  and  its  correct  title  is  The  Legend  of  the 
Pariah's  Daughter.  Since  its  first  performance  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  the  Bell  Song  has  been  sung  on 
the  stage  or  in  concert  by  every  aspiring  coloratura 
soprano,  its  florid  passages  being  regarded  as  an  in- 
fallible test  of  technical  agility  in  singing. 

Bella,  Demonico  della,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  cen- 
tury Italian  violoncellist  and  composer  of  both  sacred 
music  and  chamber  works. 

Bella,  Johann  Leopold,  Hungarian  composer  and 
cantor,  born  Lipto-Gzent-Miklos,  Sept.  4,  1843;  died 
May  25,  1936;  pupil  of  Leopold  Dvorak.  He  composed 
orchestral,  sacred  and  choral  music  revealing  the  in- 
fluence of  Slovak  folk  tunes. 

Bella,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Hermannstadt,  Dec.  7,  1890.  He  studied  with  his 
father  and  von  Mandyczewski,  and  has  composed  sym- 
phonic, choral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Bellaigue,  Canaille,  French  critic,  born  Paris, 
May  24,  1858;  died  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1930;  pupil  of 
Paladilhe  and  Marmontel.  He  wrote  essays  and  ad- 
mirable musical  criticisms  for  various  French  maga- 
zines, biographies  of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Gounod, 
also  works  on  musical  history. 

Bellamann,  Heinrich  Hauer,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Fulton,  Mo.,  Apr.  28,  1882.  He  studied 
with  Philipp  and  Widor  at  Paris,  and  then  became 
dean  of  Fine  Arts  in  Chicora  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
His  chief  musical  interest  is  in  modern  French  mu- 
sic, and  he  has  played  many  works  by  d'Indy,  Widor, 
Debussy,  Roussel  and  Chausson  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  His  own  compositions  include  a  piano 
concerto,  piano  quintet,  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  choral  works.  He  is  an  authorized  exponent  of 
Philipp's  method. 

Bellamy,  Richard,  English  composer,  bass  singer 
and  music  director,  born  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
i8th  century;  died  Sept  n,  1813.  His  works  include 
a  Te  Deum  for  full  orchestra,  also  many  anthems. 

Bellamy,  Thomas  Ludford,  English  bass  singer  and 
theatre  manager,  born  Westminster,  1770;  died  Lon- 
don, Jan.  3,  1843.  He  became  proprietor  of  theatres 
in  England  and  also  sang  in  Dublin,  at  Covent  Garden 
and  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London. 

Bellanda,  Ludovico,  Italian  composer,  born  Ve- 
rona, middle  i6th  century;  as  an  advocate  of  the 
monodic  style  of  composition,  in  which  some  one  voice 


part  preponderates,  he  wrote  much  vocal  music  in  this 
particular  form. 

Bellando,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born  Genoa, 
Sept.  6,  1868;  for  many  years  organist  and  teacher  of 
harmony  at  the  Zanella  Conservatory  in  Genoa.  His 
compositions  include  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Bellardi,  Rudolf,  German  piano  teacher  and  editor 
of  classic  and  pre-classic  piano  music,  born  Hamburg, 
May  31,  1890. 

Bellasio,  Paolo,  i6th  century  Italian  composer,  died 
about  1595;  his  madrigals  appear  in  several  collections 
of  the  period. 

Bellasis,  Edward,  English  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Jan.  28,  1852. 

Bell*  Aver,  Vincenzo,  see  Bell'  Haver,  Vincenzo. 

Bellazzi,  Francesco,  late  i6th  and  early  ijrth  cen- 
tury Venetian  monk  and  composer,  born  Vigevano; 
pupil  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and  later  choir  director  at 
Milan.  He  adopted  Monteverde's  style  in  six  books 
of  masses,  motets  and  psalms,  published  between  1618 
and  1628. 

Belle  Helene,  La,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  li- 
bretto by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  music  by  Jacques  Offen- 
bach, first  production,  Theatre  des  Varieteg,  Paris,  Dec. 
17,  1864.  The  story,  a  satire  on  Greek  mythology,  is: 
Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  appears  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  Sparta  to  make  her  obeisance  at  the  shrine 
of  the  deity.  She  is  left  alone  with  Calchas,  the  augur 
or  chief  priest,  and  they  discuss  some  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  decree  of  the  oracle  that  she  is  to  leave  her 
husband  and  flee  to  Troy  with  Paris,  son  of 'Priam. 
Soon  Paris  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd,  and  they 
become  lovers ;  he  is  victorious  in  a  grand  tournament, 
and  finally  discloses  his  real  identity.  Then  the  oracle 
orders  Menelaus  to  leave  at  once  for  Crete ;  after  the 
husband  has  departed,  Paris,  with  the  aid  of  Calchas, 
secures  admission  to  Helen's  bed-chamber,  whereupon 
Menelaus  appears,  having  returned  for  something  for- 
gotten. An  altercation  ensues,  and  the  Queen  informs 
Menelaus  that  he  should  have  advised  her  of  his  coming; 
Paris  defies  all  the  Greek  heroes,  and  speaks  of  Mene- 
laus in  the  most  uncomplimentary  terms,  after  which  he 
departs.  In  the  course  of  another  family  altercation,' 
Calchas  appears  and  announces  that  a  .new  augur  is 
coming;  Paris  appears  in  a  golden  galley,  with  word 
that  Venus  is  angry  and  will  only  be  appeased  if  Helen 
returns  with  Paris  to  the  Goddess'  shrine  in  Troy. 
Helen  is  reluctant  at  first,  but  finally  decides  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Goddess,  and  sails  away,  leaving  her 
husband  much  annoyed. 

Bellenghi,  Giuseppi,  Italian  mandolinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Faenza,  Feb.  12,  1844;  died  Florence,  Sept. 
17,  1902.  He  founded  the  Forlivesi  Society  in  Florence, 
and  has  written  mandoline  and  guitar  compositions  and 
methods. 

Bellenot,  Philippe,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  24,  1860;  died  there,  Jan.  8,  1928;  student  at  the 
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Paris  Conservatory.    His  compositions  include  masses, 
motets  and  dramatic  works. 

Bellere  (Bellerus,  Beellaerts),  Jean,  Belgian  music 
publisher  and  bookseller,  died  Antwerp,  1595. 

Bellermann,  Constantin,  German  clergyman,  com- 
poser and  lutenist,  born  Erfurt,  1696;  died  Miinden, 
Apr.  i,  1758;  he  composed  operas  and  oratorios. 

Bellermann,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  mu- 
sicographer,  born  Mar.  10,  1832;  died  Apr.  10,  1903. 

Bellermann,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  authority 
on  ancient  Greek  music,  born  Erfurt,  Mar.  8,  1795 ;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  4,  1874.  After  studying  at  Berlin  and  Jena 
he  became  professor  and  later  director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium "Zum  grauen  Kloster,"  and  wrote  several  works 
on  the  scales  and  notation  system  of  the  Greeks. 

Bellermann,  Johann  Gottfried  Heinrich,  German 
singing  teacher,  composer  and  writer,  born  Berlin,  Mar. 
10,  1832;  died  Potsdam,  Apr.  10,  1903;  son  and  pupil 
of  J.  Friedrich  Bellermann.  He  wrote  much  vocal 
music,  such  as  motets,  choruses,  also  the  first  modern 
treatise  clarifying  the  system  of  mensural  music. 

Bellermann,  Johann  Joachim,  German  professor  of 
theology,  born  Erfurt,  Sept.  23,  1754;  died  Berlin,  Oct. 
25,1842 ;  after  an  extended  visit  to  Russia,  he  published 
an  interesting  study  of  its  national  music. 

Belletti,  Antonio,  Italian  organist,  born  Bologna, 
Dec.  29,  1882.  He  has  won  many  honors  as  a  virtuoso, 
and  has  taught  at  the  Musical  Lyceum  in  Bologna. 

Belletti,  Giovanni,  Italian  baritone,  born  Sarzana, 
1813 ;  death  date  unknown.  He  made  his  debut  in  The 
Barber  of  Seville  at  Stockholm  in  1838,  and  achieved 
a  reputation  as  the  greatest  baritone  of  the  century,  ap- 
pearing with  Jenny  Lind  at  Stockholm,  London,  Paris, 
and  in  the  United  States  under  the  management  of  Pt  T. 
Barnum. 

Belleville,  French  violinist  and  composer,  one  of  the 
famous  "Twenty-four  Violins"  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
Louis  XIV.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philidor 
Collection  and  in  the  Cassel  Library. 

Belleville-Oury,  Anna  Caroline  de,  German  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Landshut,  Bavaria,  June  24,  1808; 
died  Munich,  July  22,  1880;  the  daughter  of  a  French 
nobleman  and  opera-director  at  Munich.  During  her 
childhood  she  studied  with  the  organist  of  the  Augsburg 
Cathedral;  he  recommended  her  to  Czerny,  with  whom 
she  studied  at  Vienna  in  1816.  While  there  she  was 
introduced  to  Beethoven,  and  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
hearing  him  improvise  on  the  piano;  after  successful 
appearances  as  a  virtuoso  in  Munich  and  in  Paris,  she 
studied  further  with  Andreas  Streicher ;  then  followed 
a  nine-year  concert  tour  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Holland  with  her  husband,  Antonio  Oury,  a  violin- 
ist. After  a  brief  residence  in  Paris,  she  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  published  many  light  piano  pieces  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years. 

Bellezza  (It.),  grace  or  beauty  of  expression. 


Bellezza,  Vincenzo,  Italian  conductor  and  composer 
born  Bitonto,  Feb.  17,  1888.  He  studied  in  Naples,  and' 
came  to  New  York  in  1908  as  an  opera  conductor.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony  and  an  overture. 

Bell'  Haver  (Bell'  Aver),  Vincenzo,  i6th  century 
Italian  composer  and  organist,  born  Venice  ( ?)  ;  died 
there,  about  1588;  pupil  of  Andrea  Gabrieli,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  His  com- 
positions include  madrigals,  organ  works  and  sacred 
music. 

Belli,  Domenico,  late  i6th  century  and  early  i7th 
century  ^  vocal  teacher  and  composer,  successor  to 
Giovanni  Battista  Gagliano  as  instructor  at  San  Lorenzo, 
Florence,  and  one  of  the  first  to  write  in  the  monodic 
style,  a  form  of  composition  in  which  some  one  voice 
part  predominates. 

Belli,  Girolamo,  Italian  chapel  singer  and  madrigal 
composer;  born  Argenta,  near  Ferrara,  1552;  a  pupil  of 
Luzzasco  Luzzaschi. 

Belli,    Giulio,   Italian  monk,   musical   director  and 
composer  of  church  music;  born  Longiano  about  1560. 
Although  he  wrote  some  madrigals,  he  was  chiefly  a 
composer  of  sacred  music. 
•  BeUicosamente  (It.),  in  martial  or  warlike  style. 

Bellincioni,  Gemma,  Italian  soprano;  born  Como, 
Aug.  18,  1864  or  1866;  a  pupil  of  her  father  and  Corsi. 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  Fiorentini  Theatre,  Naples, 
in  1881,  and  later  toured  Europe,  South  America  and 
the  United  States.  She  was  the  original  Santuzza  in 
C&valleria  Rusticana. 

Bellinger,  Franz,  German  choral  conductor,  born 
Remagen-on-Rhirie,  1867.  He  went  to  America,  be- 
came connected  with  important  German  singing  so- 
cieties, and  was  appointed  musical  director  at  the 
College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Convent,  N.  J.,  in  1910. 

Bellini,  Bernardo,  igth  century  Italian  composer  ; 
one  of  his  operas  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1880. 

Bellini,  Edoardo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at 
Lugano  in  1873. 

Bellini,  Ettore,  Italian  operetta  composer,  born 
Naples,  Feb.  2,  1886. 

Bellini,  Mario,  igth  century  Italian  choirmaster, 
born  Catania  (?);  died  there,  Feb.  5,  1885;  he  was  a 
brother  of  Vincenzo  Bellini  (q.v.),  and  a  composer  of 
sacred  music. 

Bellini,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Catania, 
Sicily,  Nov.  3,  1801 ;  died  Puteaux,  near  Paris,  Sept. 
23>  l83S-  He  was  first  instructed  by  his  father,  a  local 
organist,  and  later  attended  the  St.  Sebastian  Conserv- 
atory at  Naples.  His  operas  La  Sonnambula  and 
Norma  were  performed  in  1831  at  Milan,  and  with 
these  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame;  Norma,  which 
he  himself  considered  his  best  work,  was  coldly  re- 
ceived at  its  first  performance.  In  1834  he  wrote  I 
Puritani  for  the  Italian  Theatre  in  Paris.  His  genius 
is  exhibited  in  the  grace,  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his 
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melodies,  fashioned  with  intuitive  knowledge  of  vocal 
resources  and  effects, 

Bellinzani,  Paolo  Benedetto,  Italian  conductor  and 
composer  of  sacred  music,  born  Ferrara,  1690;  died 
Recanati,  Feb.  25,  1757. 

Bellio,  Gino,  Italian  pianist,  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Venice,  1863;  his  composi- 
tions include  masses,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 

songs. 

Bellison,  Simeon,  contemporary  Russian  clarinet- 
player,  born  in  Moscow.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  played  in  both  the  Moscow  Opera  House 
and  Orchestra,  joining  the  Petrograd  Imperial  Opera 
in  1915.  In  1918,  under  the  name  of  Zimro,  he  or- 
ganized a  chamber-music  ensemble  with  which  he 
toured  Siberia,  China,  Japan  and  India,  and  eventually 
reached  the  United  States,  where  he  settled  permanently. 
He  has  been  solo-clarinetist  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra  for  many  years,  and 
directs  his  own  "Clarinet  Ensemble." 

Bellmann,  Carl  Gottfried,  German  piano  manufac- 
turer and  bassoonist,  born  Schellenberg,  Saxony,  Aug. 
n,  1760;  died  Dresden,  1816. 

Bellmann,  Carl  Gottlieb,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Muskau,  Sept  6,  1772;  died  Schleswig, 
Dec.  26,  1861. 

Bellman,  Carl  Michael,  Swedish  poet  arid  composer, 
born  Stockholm,  Feb.  4,  1740;  died  there,  Feb.  n, 
1795.  He  became  famous  for  his  splendid  Fredmans 
Epistiar  and  Sanger,  both  amusing  pictures  of  Swedish 
life  and  set  to  music  consisting  chiefly  of  French  mel- 
odies which  were  very  popular  at  that  time. 

Belloc,  Teresa  Giorgi  Trombetta,  French  dramatic 
mezzo-soprano;  born  S.  Begnino,  Canavese,  Aug.  13, 
1784;  died  S.  Giorgio,  May  13,  1855;  from  1804-24 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  she  made  her  debut.  Her 
tours  included  Italy,  Paris  and  London,  and  her  reper- 
toire contained  over  eighty  operas. 

Belloli.  Luigi,  Italian  horn  player  and  composer, 
born  Casteifranco,  Bologna,  Feb.  2,  1770;  died  Milan, 
Nov.  17,  1817.  He  was  teacher  of  horn  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory,  first  horn  at  La  Scala,  and  writer  of 
ballets  and  operas,  in  addition  to  concertos  and  a  method 
for  horn. 

Bellon,  J.,  French  composer,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as  being 
the  writer  of  a  piano  trio,  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
viola  (or  violin). 

Belloni,  Antonio,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Cavarzera,  May  12,  1833 ;  died  Adria, 
Sept.  23,  1904;  his  compositions  include  a  piano  sonata 
and  some  violin  pieces. 

Belloni,  Gioseffo,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century 
Italian  composer  of  sacred  music,  born  at  Lodi. 
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Belloni,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  voice  teacher 
born  Milan,  i8th  century;  died  Paris,  about  1822.  He 
wrote  ballet  music  and  a  singing  method. 

Bellonion,  a  mechanical  instrument,  invented  at 
Dresden  in  1812,  consisting  of  twenty-four  trumpets 
and  two  drums. 

Bellosio,  Anselmo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Venice, 
about  1715;  died  about  1780.  He  studied  with  Santo 
Serafino,  after  whose  work  he  modeled  his  own  in- 
struments. 

Bellows  (Fr.  soufflet;  Ger.  Bdg;  It.  soffietto},  a 
mechanical  apparatus  for  collecting,  compressing  and 
propelling  the  wind  into  the  pipes  or  reeds  of  the  con- 
certina, harmonium,  organ,  bagpipe,  or  like  instrument. 

Bellows,  Johnson  McClure,  American  music  critic, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  New  York  City,  Mar! 
*9>  1873 ;  critic  of  the  Hartford  "Globe  and  Times/' 
the  St.  Paul  "Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press." 
4  Bellucci,  Hector,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Rome,  1855.  He  studied  with  Ettore  and 
Oreste  Pinelli,  and  became  an  orchestral  conductor  in 
various  Italian  towns.  In  1878  he  went  to  Buenos 
Aires,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  "First  Quar- 
tet," with  Cayetano  Gaito,  Enrique  Bomon  and  Cayetano 
Ghignatti,  taught  at  the  Conservatory  Thibaud-Piazzini, 
and  did  much  to  popularize  Italian  music  in  Argentina. 

Belly,  (i)  the  front  or  upper  face  of  the  resonator- 
box,  in  any  instrument  of  the  lute-  or  viol-family  of 
instruments,  which  receives  the  strings'  vibrations  by 
direct  contact  with  the  bridge.  The  lute,  mandolin, 
cittern  and  guitar  have  flat  bellies ;  the  viol  and  violin 
are  hollowed.  In  each  case  the  belly  is  made  from  a 
block  of  pine  cut  straight  across  the  grain,  the  united 
hardness  of  the  hard  fibres  vibrating  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  strings  and  thus  starting  the  amplification  of  the 
sound.  ^  (2)  The  sounding-board  of  the  piano  receiving 
the  strings'  vibrations  by  direct  contact  with  the  bridge 
and  by  its  wider  surface  reinforcing  the  tone;  it  is  usu- 
ally made  of  spruce. 

Belogradsky,  Timofei,  early  i8th  century  Ukranian 
lutenist,  composer  and  singer ;  pupil  of  Silvester  Leopold 
Weiss  in  Dresden  and  the  first  Russian  composer  of 
lute  music. 

Beloussoff,  Evsei,  Russian  violoncellist,  born  Mos- 
cow, Dec.  28,  1881 ;  student  at  the  Moscow  .Conserva- 
tory. He  has  toured  Europe  and  America,  having 
made  over  one  hundred  appearances  during  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

Belvor,  Avery,  American  baritone,  born  New  York 
City,  Jan.  18,  1871.  He  studied  in  Milan  and  Paris, 
became  a  church  singer  in  New  York,  sang  at  London 
in  light  opera,  and  toured  Australia  with  the  Musgrove 
Opera  Company,  as  well  as  appearing  in  recitals  and 
oratorios. 

Belyi,  Victor,  Russian  composer,  born  Berdichev, 
Jan.  14,  1904;  student  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
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where  his  teachers  were  Conius  and  Miaskovsky.  His 
most  important  works  are  Twenty-Six-  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  War  for  bass  voice  and  piano,  Hunger  March 
for  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  music  for  Afinogenov's 
Salute  to  Spain,  a  theatrical  piece  produced  in  1936. 

Bemberg,  Henri  (Hermann),  Argentinian  com- 
poser, born  Buenos  Aires,  Mar.  29,  1861,  of  French 
parents.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Theodore  Dubois,  Jules 
Massenet  and  Cesar  Franck  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  also  studied  with  Bizet  and  Marechal,  winning 
the  Rossini  prize  in  1885.  His  style  as  a  composer  is 
reminiscent  of  that  of  Gounod  and  Massenet  in  ele- 
gance and  refinement  of  style.  His  works  include  the 
operas  Le  Baiser  de  Suzon  and  Elaine,  the  latter  pro- 
duced in  both  London  and  New  York,  the  cantata  La 
Mort  de  Jeanne,  also  numerous  songs. 

Bemetzrieder,  Anton,  French  monk  and  writer  on 
music;  born  Alsace,  1743;  died  London,  1816  (1817)  ; 
a  protege  of  Diderot,  for  whose  daughter  he  published 
Legons  de  clavecin  et  principe?  d'harmonie.  He  wrote 
more  than  twenty  books  containing  essays  on  musical 
theory  and  philosophy. 

Ben,  Bene  (It.),  well. 

Ben  marcato  (It),  well  marked. 

Ben  tenuto  (It),  well  sustained. 

Benatsky,  Ralph,  German  composer,  born  Mahrisch- 
Budwitz,  June  5,  1887;  pupil  of  Veit,  Klinger,  and 
Mottl;  his  compositions  include  many  operatic  works. 

Ben  Bolt,  sentimental  song,  first  line :  "Don't  you  re- 
member sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  words  written  in  1843 
by  Thomas  Dunn  English,  American  physician  and 
lawyer.  The  music  is  an  old  German  tune.  It  was 
extremely  popular  during  the  igtln.  century,  and  was 
what  would  be  termed  the  "theme  song"  of  Du 
Maurier's  Trilby. 

Bencheley,  Marie  Bucklin,  contemporary  American 
contralto,  composer  and  music  teacher,  born  North 
Providence,  R.  I.  She  studied  with  Max  Maretzek 
and  M.  Rivarde,  sang  and  taught  voice  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Minneapolis,  also  writing  songs  and  publish- 
ing The  Be'ncheley  Method  of  Voice  Development. 

Bencini,  Joseffo,  early  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  organ  sonatas  and  chamber  cantatas. 

Benda,  Anna  Franziska,  Bohemian  singer,  born 
1726;  died  Gotha,  1780;  daughter  of  Hans  Georg 
Benda. 

Benda,  Ernst  Friedrich  Johann,  Bohemian  vio- 
linist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  1747;  died 
there,  1785;  the  elder  sou  of  Joseph  Benda,  and  a 
musician  at  the  court  of-  Berlin. 

Benda,  Felix,  Bohemian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Ssalsko,  about  1700;  died  Prague,  1768;  organ- 
ist at  the  Michael  Church  in  Prague.  His  works  in- 
clude masses,  oratorios  and  other  sacred  music. 

Benda,  Franz  (Frantisek),  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Alt-Benatek,  Nov.  25,  1709;  died  Pots- 


dam, Mar.  7,  1786.  He  studied  with  Lobel,  Konicek 
and  J.  G,  Graun,  later  taught  at  Dresden,  and  was 
concert-master  in  Frederick  the  Great's  orchestra.  He 
followed  the  traditions  of  the  Tartini  school  of  violin- 
playing,  and  handed  this  tradition  down  to  his  pupils. 
His  compositions  included  much  violin  music,  sym- 
phonies and  chamber  works. 

Benda,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Gotha,  1746;  died  Konigsberg,  Mar. 
20,  1792;  son  of  Georg  Benda.  He  was  a  violinist 
in  Dresden  and  Berlin,  an  opera-director  in  Hamburg 
and  Konigsberg,  and  chamber  musician  at  Schwerin. 
His  compositions  incHide  violin  concertos,  a  symphony, 
oratorios,  cantatas  and  operettas. 

Benda,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  Bohemian 
composer,  violinist  and  pianist,  born  Potsdam,  July  15, 
1745;  died  there,  June  19,  1814;  eldest  son  of  Franz 
Benda.  He  studied  with  his  father,  became  chamber 
musician  at  the  Prussian  court,  composing  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  symphonies,  violin  concertos  and 
chamber  music. 

Benda,  Georg,  Bohemian  composer,  clavierist  and 
oboist,  born  Alt-Benatek,  June  30,  1722;  died  Kost- 
ritz,  Nov.  6,  1795 ;  brother  of  Franz  Benda.  He  stud- 
ied with  his  father  and  brother,  played  in  the  court 
orchestra,  Berlin,  later  became  court-director  at  Gotha, 
and  composed  melodramas,  noteworthy  among  these 
being  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  Medea.  He  also  wrote 
church  music,  secular  cantatas,  songs,  an  opera,  oper- 
ettas, orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Benda,  Hans  Georg,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  cen- 
tury German  musician  and  weaver,  who  settled  in  Alt- 
Benatky,  Bohemia.  He  was  the  father  of  Franz,  Jo- 
hann, Wenzel,  George,  Joseph  and  Anna  Franziska 
Benda. 

Benda,  Jean,  Swiss  composer,  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Vevey,  Jan.  25,  1874;  pupil  of  Hugo  Heermann, 
and  leader  of  a  string  quartet  in  Lausanne.  He  has 
written  violin  concertos,  studies  and  pieces,  in  addition 
to  editing  violin  studies  and  concertos  by  the  classic 
masters  of  that  instrument. 

Benda,  Johann  Wenzel,  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Alt-Benatek,  Apr.  16,  1713;  died  Pots- 
dam, 1752,  a  brother  of  Franz  Benda.  He  was  cham- 
ber musician  at  Potsdam,  and  left  three  violin  concertos 
in  manuscript. 

Benda,  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  Alt-Bena- 
tek, May  7,  1724;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  22,  1804,  young- 
est brother  of  Franz  Benda,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
concertmaster  in.  Frederick  the  Great's  orchestra. 

Benda,  Karl  Hermann  Heinrich,  Bohemian  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Potsdam,  May  2,  1748;  died  Ber- 
lin, Mar.  15,  1836;  youngest  son  of  Franz  Benda.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  and  later  became  concertmaster 
of  the  court  orchestra  and  teacher  of  Wilhelm  III. 
The  majority  of  his  compositions  were  either  for  vio- 
lin or  for  the  piano. 
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Benda,  Willy,  Swiss  violoncellist  and  composer,  born 
Vevey,  Oct.  5,  1870;  died  Bielefeld,  Aug.  18,  1929;  for 
many  years  director  of  the  Bielefeld  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  two  symphonies,  chamber 
music,  a  'cello  concerto  and  some  songs. 

Bendall,  Wilfred  Ellington,  English  composer, 
born  London,  Apr.  22,  1850;  pupil  of  Silas;  his  com- 
positions include  operettas,  cantatas,  part-songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Bende,  a  Balinese  gong  suspended  in  a  frame. 

Bendel,  Franz,  Bohemian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Schonlinde,  near  Rumburg,  Alar.  23,  1832  (or  1833)  J 
died  Berlin,  July  3,  1874;  pupil  of  Proksch  and  Liszt, 
and  later  professor  at  Kullak's  Academy,  Berlin.  He 
wrote  considerable  instrumental,  orchestral  and  vocal 
music  of  real  merit;  his  piano  compositions  were  of 
the  salon  type,  but  nevertheless  charmingly  conceived. 

Bendeler,  Johann  Philipp,  German  cantor,  clavier 
player,  organist  and  writer,  born  Riethnordhausen 
near  Erfurt,  about  1660;  died  1708  (or  1712).  His 
writings  were  all  theoretical  treatises;  one  of  them 
Organopoeia  (1690)  was  re-published  in  1730  as 
OrgelbaukunsL 

Bendeler,  Salomo,  German  bass,  bora  Quedlinburg, 
1683;  died  Hamburg,  1724;  pupil  of  his  father,  Johann 
Philipp  Bendeler.  He  sang  with  great  success  at  Ger- 
man opera  houses,  and  also  in  Rinddo  and  other  Han- 
del operas  at  London. 

Bender,  Gabriel,  French  music  critic,  born  Paris, 
1884;  he  has  been  connected  with  many  leading  French 
musical  journals. 

Bender,  Hermann,  German  clarinet  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Diisseldorf,  June  18,  1844-  died 
Deventer,  Holland,  May  26,  1897.  He  composed  clari- 
net duets,  male  choruses,  children's  songs,  and  wrote 
a  method  for  his  instrument. 

^  Bender,  Jean  Valentin,  German  composer,  clarinet 
virtuoso  and  bandmaster,  born  Bechtheim,  near  Worms 
Sept.  19,  1801;  died  Brussels,  Apr.  14,  1873;  music 
director  to  the  Belgian  Royal  House. 

Bender,  Paul,  German  bass,  born  Driedorf ,  Wester- 
wald,  July  28,  1875.  After  some  years  in  Munich  he 
went  to  England  where  he  sang  Amfortas  in  Parsifal 
at  Covent  Garden.  His  repertoire  included  Wotan, 
Hans  Sachs  and  the  baron  in  Der  Rosenkavalier.  He 
has  also  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Benditzky,  Leon,  Russian  pianist,  born  Sept  6 
1891,  student  at  Kiev  Conservatory.  He  has  appeared 
with  many  distinguished  artists,  including  Jascha 
Heifetz,  Paul  Kochanski  and  Joseph  Szigeti. 

Bendix,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Dam- 
garten,  Apr.  22,  1859.  His  compositions  include  an 
overture  Slav  Skiszen,  dances,  marches,  piano  pieces 
for  two  and  four  hands,  choral  works  and  songs. 
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Bendix,  Julius,  Swedish  pianist  and  opera  composer, 
born  Stockholm,  1818;  pupil  of  Schneider  at  Dessau. 

Bendix,  Max,  American  violinist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  28,  1866.  He  made 
a  public  appearance  as  a  violinist  at  the  age  of  eight, 
and  later  played  in  orchestras  under  Theodore  Thomas, 
Seidl  and  Van  der  Stucken.  He  studied  the  violin  with 
Jacobsohn,  and  in  1886  became  concertmaster  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  also  concertmaster  and  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  succeed- 
ing to  its  direction  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893.  He  made  extensive  concert  tours,  founded  his 
own  quartet,  conducted  at  various  Expositions,  di- 
rected opera  in  New  York  and  composed  a  violin 
concerto,  orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Bendix,  Otto,  Danish  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Copenhagen,  July  26,  1845 ;  died  San  Francisco,' 
Mar.  i,  1904;  pupil  of  Gade,  Kullak  and  Liszt.  In 
1880  he  came  to  Boston  where  he  taught  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music;  he  established  the 
Bendix  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1895. 

Bendix,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec. 
30,  1870.  He  is  an  actor,  a  folk-singer  and  a  composer 
of  popular  operettas. 

Bendix,  Victor  Emanuel,  Danish  violinist,  pianist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  May  17, 
1851;  died  there,  Jan.  5,  1926;  protege  and  pupil  of 
Gade.  He  taught  piano,  conducted  the  Danish  Choral 
Union  and  the  Philharmonic,  and  in  Berlin  popular 
concerts  known  as  Volkskonserte.  His  works  include 
orchestral  and  vocal  compositions. 

Bendl,  Karel,  Bohemian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Prague,  Apr.  16,  1838;  died  there,  Sept.  16,  1897; 
pupil  of  Blazok,  Zvonaf  and  Pietsch,  and  later  con- 
ductor at  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  and  Prague.  He  de- 
voted much  time  to  composition,  and  wrote  Czech 
national  operas,  choral  numbers  and  church  music.  He 
extended  a  helping  hand  to  Antonin  Dvorak,  lending 
him  scores  of  great  symphonic  and  chamber  works  for 
study  purposes. 

Bendyr  (Bandar),  an  Algerian  hand  drum,  with 
skin  stretched  over  one  end,  sometimes  over  both  ends. 

Bene  placito  (It),  at  pleasure;  as  desired. 

Benedetti,  Rene,  French  violinist,  born  Toulon, 
1901.  He  made  his  debut  with  the  Colonne  Orchestra, 
Pans,  and  has  toured  both  Europe  and  America. 

Benedetto,  Giuseppi  di,  contemporary  Italian  tenor, 
born  Naples.  He  has  appeared  at  the  Costanzi  The- 
atre, Rome,  and  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany;  his  appearances  on  radio  programs  have  delighted 
lovers  of  good  singing  for  several  years. 

Benedicite  ("Song  of  the  three  Children"),  a  can- 
ticle that  is  sung  at  morning  prayer  in  the  Church  of 
England;  it  is  used  alternately  with  the  Te  Deum. 

Benedict,  Sir  Julius,  German  composer,  conductor 
and  writer,  born  Stuttgart,  Nov.  27,  1804;  died  Lon- 
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don,  June  5,  1885;  pupil  of  Abeille,  Hummel  and 
Weber.  He  conducted  in  Vienna,  Naples  and  London, 
and  was  accompanist  and  conductor  to  Jenny  Lind 
when  she  made  her  American  tour  under  P.  T.  Barnum. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  conducted  opera  and 
symphony  orchestras,  and  was  knighted  in  1871.  His 
works  include  cantatas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  a  va- 
riety of  piano  music  and  many  operas,  of  which  The 
Lily  of  Killarney  is  the  best  known.  He  also  wrote 
biographies  of  Mendelssohn  and  Weber. 

Benedict,  Milo  Ellsworth,  American  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Cornwall,  Vt,  June  9,  1866;  pupil 
of  C.  Petersilea  and  John  Knowles  Paine.  He  passed 
three  months  with  Liszt  at  Weimar  during  a  trip  to 
Europe  in  1883-4;  the  majority  of  his  works  were  for 
the  piano. 

Benedict,  Saint,  Italian  monk,  born  Nursia,  480; 
died  543 ;  founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  Monte 
Cassino;  writer  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which 
outlines  the  merits  of  monks  and  their  contributions 
to  literature  and  art. 

Benedictine  Order,  an  order  of  monks  who  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  musical  theory  and  history, 
founded  by  St,  Benedict.  The  order  has  included  such 
men  important  in  the  development  of  music  as  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  Notker  Balbulus,  Hucbald,  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  Hermannus  Contractus,  Adam  von  Fulda, 
Martin  Gerbert,  Dom  Pothier  and  Dom  Mocquereau. 

Benedictis,  Savino  Di,  Brazilian  composer,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Sao  Paulo,  Jan.  20,  1883;  for  many 
years  a  teacher  of  harmony  and  composition  in  the 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Conservatory  at  Sao  Paulo. 
His  works  include  an  orchestral  suite,  The  Marriage 
of  Pierrot  and  Pierrette,  some  piano  pieces,  a  treatise 
on  harmony  and  another  on  musical  theory. 

Benedictus,  two  canticles  (sacred  songs  or  hymns) 
in  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  Roman 
mass  it  succeeds  the  Sanctus,  using  the  Latin  words, 
Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini  ("Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"),  from  St. 
Matthew  21 19.  This  canticle  has  not  been  used  in 'the 
regular  morning  service  of  the  Church  of  England  since 
1552,  but  is  frequently  given  at  its  proper  place  in  the 
Communion.  The  second  Benedictus  is  the  setting  of 
the  song  of  Zacharias  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 

Benedictus  Appenzellers,  see  AppenzellerSj  Bene- 
dictus. 

Benedictus  a  San  Josepho,  Dutch  composer  and 
organist,  born  Nijmwegen,  about  1642;  died  Boxmeer 
Monastery,  near  Hertogenbosch,  after  1721.  The  ma- 
jority of  his  compositions  were  for  the  church;  in 
France  he  became  known  as  "Grand  Carme." 

Benedictus  Ducis,  see  Duds,  Benedictus. 

Benedit,  Pierre  G.,  French  composer  and  writer, 
born  in  1802;  died  in  1870. 


Benedito  y  Vives,  Rafael,  Spanish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Valencia,  Sept.  3,  1885;  student  at 
the  Madrid  Conservatory;  his  compositions  include 
choral  works,  and  songs  based  on  Spanish  folk  melo- 
dies. 

Beneken,  Friedrich  Bernhard,  German  composer, 
born  Kloster  Wennigsen,  near  Hannover,  Aug.  13, 
1760;  died  Wulfinghausen,  Sept.  22,  1818;  his  com- 
positions include  sacred  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Benelli,  Antonio  Peregrino,  Italian  tenor,  composer, 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Forli,  Romagna,  Sept.  5,  1771 ; 
died  Bornichen,  Saxony,  Aug.  16,  1830;  pupil  of  Padre 
Mattei.  His  operatic  debut  was  made  at  the  San  Carlo, 
Naples;  later  appearances  included  London  and  Dres- 
den. He  wrote  much  vocal  music,  also  a  work  on  voice 
training. 

Benelli,  Sandro,  contemporary  Italian  conductor 
and  composer;  pupil  of  Pizzetti,  Guido  Gasparini  and 
Luigi  Broglio.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  played 
in  New  York  by  the  Kremlin  Art  Quintet.  He  has 
conducted  many  choral  groups  in  Italy,  and  organized 
the  Florentine  Choir  in  1926. 

Benes,  Jara,  Polish  composer,  born  Prague,  June  5, 
1897.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  and 
with  Josef  B.  Forster,  Jaromir  Weinberger  and  Ned- 
bal,  and  has  composed  operettas,  revues,  ballet  panto- 
mimes and  film  music. 

Benes  (Benesh),  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Batelov,  Moravia,  Jan.  u,  1793.  He 
was  successively  violinist  in  Baden  and  Pressburg,  con- 
certmaster  in  Laibach  and  a  member  of  the  Viennese 
Imperial  Chapel.  His  compositions  include  pieces  for 
the  violin  and  songs. 

Benesch,  Joseph,  Moravian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  1795.  His  two  string  quartets  were  published  in 
1865  and  1871. 

Benevoli,  Orazio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome, 
Apr.  19,  1605;  died  there,  June  17,  1672;  pupil  of 
Vincenzo  Ugolini.  He  was  choir  director  of  a  number 
of  Roman  churches  and  finally  at  the  Vatican  in  1646; 
the  majority  of  his  compositions  were  for  the  church. 

Benfey-Schuppe,  Anna,  igth  century  German 
composer,  born  Laudeck.  Her  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  an  overture  to  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  and  incidental  theatre  music. 

Bengtsson,  Gustav  Adolf  Tiburt,  Swedish  composer, 
born  Vadstena,  Mar.  29,  1886;  pupil  of  Johan  Linde- 
gren,  Paul  Juon  arid  Hugo  Riemann;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral,  violin  and  chamber  music  works. 

Benham,  Victor,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1871.  He  was  a  child-prodigy, 
and  studied  with  Marmontel  in  Paris.  Most  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  Europe,  where  he  made  numerous 
concert  tours,  and  wrote  symphonies,  piano  concertos, 
a  violin  concerto,  string  quartets,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 
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Benincori,  Angelo  Maria,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brescia,  Mar.  28,  17/9;  died  Paris,  Dec. 
30,  1821 ;  pupil  of  Amarosa.  Fine  string  quartets,  in- 
spired by  Haydn,  and  several  unsuccessful  operas  are 
among  his  many  compositions ;  he  also  completed  Alad- 
din, an  unfinished  opera  by  Niccola  Isouard. 

Beningfield,  Ethel,  contemporary  English  violoncel- 
list and  composer,  born  Essex.  She  studied  with  Pezze, 
and  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London ;  she  has 
since  concertized  extensively,  and  has  composed  many 
songs. 

Benjamin,  A.  J.,  a  German  music  publishing  busi- 
ness founded  by  Anton  J.  Benjamin  at  Hamburg  in 
1818;  it  was  later  removed  to  Leipzig,  specializing  in 
the  publication  of  Tschaikowsky's  works,  and  a  popu- 
lar edition  of  both  classics  and  modern  music  known 
as  the  Elite  Edition. 

Benjamin,  Arthur  L.,  Australian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Sydney,  Sept.  18,  1893.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  with  Charles  Stan- 
ford and  Frederic  Cliffe;  later  he  taught  at  the  State 
Conservatory,  Sydney,  and  has  composed  orchestral, 
chamber  and  choral  music. 

Bennat,  Franz,  Austrian  violoncellist,  born  Bragenz, 
Aug.  17,  1844;  died  Munich,  Aug.  27,  1917;  student 
at  the  Munich  and  Brussels  Conservatories,  and  editor 
of  August  Kuhnel's  sonatas,  written  originally  for  the 
viola  da  gamba. 

Benndorf,  Friedrich  Kurt,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Chemnitz,  May  27,  1871.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Berlin  University,  and  later  edited  many 
of  the  works  of  the  older  musicians,  also  contributing 
articles  to  leading  musical  periodicals. 

Bennecke,  Frida  Katherine,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can coloratura  soprano,  born  New  York  City.  She 
studied  with  Paul  Henneberg  and  Theresa  Seehofer, 
made  her  debut  in  The  Magic  Flute  at  Hamburg,  then 
sang  successfully  in  Berlin  and  Scandinavia. 

Bennedik,  Frank,  German  musician,  teacher  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  Hamburg,  May  23,  1890;  for 
many  years  a  professor  at  the  Hanover  Academy. 

Benner,  Paul,  Swiss  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Neuenburg,  Nov.  7,  1877;  PupU  of  E. 
Lauber,  Ivan  Knorr,  and  B.  Scholz;  his  compositions 
include  choral,  orchestral  and  organ  works. 

Bennet,  John,  English  composer,  born  about  1570; 
died  about  1614;  his  madrigals  acquired  great  popular- 
ity because  of  their  simplicity  and  melodious  character. 

Bennet,  Theodore,  see  Ritter,  Theodore. 

Bennett,  Alfred  William,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  1805;  died  Sept.  12,  1830;  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Bennett  (q.v.). 

Bennett,  George  John,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Andover,  Hampshire,  May  5,  1863;  died 
Aug.  20,  1930.  He  was  awarded  the  Balfe  scholarship, 
studied  under  G.  A.  Macfarren  and  C.  Steggall,  and  in 


1895  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.    His 
compositions  include   sacred   orchestral  and   chamber  ' 
works. 

Bennett,  Grena,  contemporary  American  music  critic 
and  writer  on  music.  Her  reviews  of  leading  metro- 
politan musical  events  appear  regularly  in  the  "New 
York  Evening  Journal." 

Bennett,  Joseph,  English  organist,  music  critic, 
writer  and  librettist,  born  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
Nov.  29,  1831;  died  Purton,  near  Berkeley,  June  12, 
1911.  He  wrote  reviews  for  several  newspapers  and 
music  journals,  annotated  the  Philharmonic  Society 
programs,  furnished  librettos  to  Barnett,  Mackenzie, 
Sullivan  and  Cowen,  and  published  several  books. 

Bennett,  Robert  Russell,  American  composer,  born 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  15,  1894.  He  studied  the 
piano  with  his  mother,  and  the  violin,  trumpet,  and 
many  other  instruments  with  his  father,  who  had  a 
band  and  orchestra,  in  which  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  play  whenever  some  member  was  absent.  As  a  youth 
he  had  been  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis,  but  by 
the  age  of  fifteen  was  able  to  study  with  Carl  Busch  in 
Kansas  City.  He  then  became  copyist  for  G.  Schirmer, 
and  after  serving  in  the  World  War,  studied  in  Paris 
with  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger,  and  began  to  seriously 
compose.  In  1927  he  won  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship 
and  lived  for  a  time  in  Europe.  He  first  attracted  at- 
tention when  his  Symphony  received  honorable  men-' 
tion  in  the  'Musical  America*  contest  in  1926,  and  later 
he  won  the  R.  C.  A.  Symphonic  Award  for  his  Sights 
and  Sounds,  and  a  symphony,  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
Leopold  Stokowski  performed  in  1931  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony.  He  only  spends  part  of  his  time 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  concert-hall,  because 
he  is  a  skillful  and  successful  orchestrator  of  all  the 
songs  of  George  Gershwin,  Jerome  Kern  and  Cole 
Porter.  Other  original  works  include  A  Charleston 
Rhapsody,  the  opera,  An  Hour  of  Delusion,  a  Toy  Sym- 
phony, and  a  Concerto  Grosso.  In  1935  his  opera 
Maria  Malibran,  to  a  libretto  by  Robert  A.  Simon,  was 
given  its  premiere  at  the  Juilliard  Music  Auditorium 
in  New  York  City,  by  the  opera  department  of  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music.  This  work  deals  with  the 
romance  of  the  Spanish  prima  donna,  Maria  Garcia, 
and  is  laid  in  early  New  York. 

Bennett,  Thomas,  English  composer,  chorister,  or- 
ganist and  music  director,  born  Fonthill,  1779;  died 
Chichester,  Mar.  21,  1848. 

Bennett,  Sir  William  Sterndale,  English  composer, 
born  Sheffield,  Apr.  13,  1816;  died  London,  Feb.  I, 
1875.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  with  Lucas,  Crotch,  Potter  and  Holmes,  and 
made  his  debut  in  a  piano  concerto  of  his  own  com- 
position in  1833.  He  then  visited  Leipzig,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 
He  founded  the  Bach  Society  at  London  in  1849,  con- 
ducted  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Leeds  Musical 
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Festival,  became  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  English  composers, 
and  being  a  pianist  of  ability,  many  of  his  leading 
works  are  for  that  instrument;  his  other  compositions 
include  orchestral,  chamber  music,  choral  works  and 
songs. 

Bennewitz,  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Pfivrat,  Mar.  26,  1833;  died  Hirschberg,  May  5, 
1926.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  with 
Mildner  and  J.  H.  Kittl,  toured  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  France,  and  became  concertmaster  at  the 
Salzburg  Mozarteum,  before  succeeding  Mildner  as 
violin-professor  at  the  Prague  University,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  director  in  1882.  He  was  a  most 
successful  teacher,  and  numbered  Halir,  Ondricek  and 
Zajic  among  his  numerous  pupils. 

Bennewitz,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig, 
July  29,  1874;  for  many  years  a  choirmaster  in  Leip- 
zig. He  has  composed  a  folk-opera,  a  symphony,  in- 
strumental and  vocal  works. 

Bennewitz,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Magde- 
burg, Feb.  2,  1886.  His  works  include  a  piano  trio, 
a  piano  sonata  and  several  songs  with  violin  obbligato. 

Bennewitz,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Apr.  19,  1832;  died  there,  Feb.  21,  1880.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  also  pieces  for  piano  and  for 
violin. 

Bennington  College,  American  college,  located  at 
Bennington,  Vermont.  The  Department  of  Music  was 
founded  in  1932,  and  offers  courses  in  both  theoretical 
and  applied  music.  Otto  Luening  is  the  director,  teach- 
ing theory  and  composition ;  other  faculty  members  in- 
clude Margaret  Aue,  violoncello,  Ethel  Luening,  voice, 
Mariana  Lowell,  violin,  Gregory  Tucker  and  Julian  De 
Gray,  piano. 

Benoist,  Andre,  French  pianist,  born  Paris,  Apr.  4, 
1881;  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  where  his 
teachers  were  Pugno  and  Saint-Saens.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  an  accompanist,  acting  in  that  capacity  for 
many  famous  artists  including  Nordica,  Tetrazzini, 
Kreisler,  Heifetz,  Casals  and  others. 

Benoist,  Frangois,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Nantes,  Sept.  10,  1794,  died  Paris,  Apr.  (May  6), 
1878;  pupil  of  Adam  and  Catel  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, and  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Later  he  be- 
came organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  His  works  include  several  operas  and 
twelve  volumes  of  organ  compositions. 

Benoit,  Camille,  French  composer  and  writer,  born 
Roanne,  Loire,  Dec.  7,  1851 ;  died  Paris,  July  I,  1923; 
pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  He  became  curator  of  the 
Louvre  Museum  in  1895  J  n*s  musical  compositions  in- 
clude several  symphonies.  As  a  writer,  he  is  known 
by  Souvenirs,  containing  translations  of  extracts  from 
the  Richard  Wagner's  literary  works. 


Benoit,  Pierre  Leonard  Leopold,  Belgian  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Harlebeke,  Aug.  17, 
1834;  died  Antwerp,  Mar.  8,  1901.  He  studied  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  and  in  Germany,  conducted  the- 
atre orchestras  in  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  founded  the 
Flemish  School  of  Music  at  Antwerp  in  1867,  which 
he  directed  until  his  death.  There  he  promulgated  the 
theory  of  a  national  Flemish  art,  and  wrote  many  books 
and  treatises  on  this  subject.  His  compositions  include 
concertos,  a  choral  symphony,  operas,  oratorios,  can- 
tatas, songs,  and  sacred  music. 

Benoit-Berbiguier,  Tranquille,  see  Berbiguier,  Be- 
noit Tranqutile. 

Benoni,  Julius,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Strelohos- 
tic,  1833.  He  displayed  great  talent  early  in  life  as 
an  improvisor,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Donizetti ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  musical 
career,  and  turned  to  farming.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  a  mass,  a  choral  work  with  orchestra,  and 
some  songs. 

Benos,  Avelino,  Uruguayan  violoncellist,  born  Mon- 
tevideo, 1887.  He  studied  at  the  La  Lira  Conservatory, 
Montevideo,  and  with  Cesar  Thomson  at  Brussels.  He 
was  co-founder  of  the  Conservatory  Uruguay,  and  gave 
many  successful  'cello  recitals. 

Benser,  J.  D.,  late  i8th  century  composer  and  pianist 
who  resided  in  London  between  1780  and  1790.  His 
compositions  included  sonatas  for  piano  duet,  for  piano 
and  violin,  as  well  as  instrumental  works  in  smaller 
forms. 

Benson,  Harry,  English  organist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Birmingham,  England,  Dec.  14,  1848;  he 
was  active  in  Boston  as  teacher  and  organist  for  many 
years. 

Benson,  Lionel,  late  igth  century  English  choral 
conductor.  He  was  the  conductor  of  the  "Wandering 
Minstrels  Amateur  Orchestra"  from  1881  to  1895,  and 
also  of  the  "Magpie's  Madrigal  Society,"  later  amalga- 
mated with  the  Elizabethan  Madrigal  Society. 

Benson,  Louis  FitzGerald,  American  lawyer,  cler- 
gyman and  hymnologist,  born  Philadelphia,  1855;  for 
many  years  editor  of  hymnals  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Bent,  a  small,  light  Egyptian  instrument  on  the 
order  of  a  lute ;  the  strings  are  plucked  with  the  fingers. 
Bentayoux,  Frederic,  French  composer,  born  Bor- 
deaux, June  14,  1846;  pupil  of  Durand  and  others. 
His  compositions  included  operettas,  light  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Bente,  Matteo,  i6th  century  Italian  lute  maker  of 
the  Brescian  school ;  a  beautifully  ornamented  example 
is  in  the  Paris  Museum. 

Benter,  Charles,  American  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser, organizer  of  the  United  States  Navy  Band  in 
1919;  pupil  and  friend  of  John  Philip  Sousa.  The 
United  States  Navy  School  of  Music  was  founded  in 
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Washington  as  a  result  of  Banter's  efforts.  He  has 
been  highly  honored  for  his  work  as  a  bandmaster,  and 
his  rank  is  that  of  Lieutenant,  Senior  Grade,  U.S.N. 

Bentin,  Henry,  German  violin  maker,  born  Nachel, 
Posen,  1857.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  where, 
after  working  at  St.  Louis,  he  settled  in  New  Orleans. 
His  instruments  are  modelled  after  Stradivarius  and 
other  masters,  and  possess  splendid  tonal  qualities. 

Bentivoglio,  Giulio,  Italian  composer,  born  Milan, 
1864.  He  is  organist  and  director  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  there,  and  composer  of  church  music,  organ, 
piano  and  violin  pieces. 

Bentley,  John,  English  harpsichordist,  manager  of 
a  series  of  concerts  in  Philadelphia  between  1783  and 
1785.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Old  American  Company  in  New  York, 
conducting  from  the  harpsichord.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  William  Brown,  a  composer,  and 
their  dispute  was  aired  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Bentley,  John  Morgan,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Manchester,  Sept.  3,  1837.  He  held  im- 
portant positions  as  organist,  and  directed  a  number  of 
musical  societies.  In  1879  he  received  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  and  later  became  an  examiner 
for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  compositions 
include  several  cantatas,  a  symphony  and  other  orches- 
tral works,  songs,  duets  for  two  violins,  as  well  as 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Bentley,  William  Frederick,  American  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Lenox,  O.,  Sept.  12,  1859;  died  1936; 
student  at  Oberlin  Conservatory,  later  a  pupil  of  Sher- 
wood and  Perry  in  America,  Zwintscher  and  Kullak  in 
Berlin,  Delle  Sedie  and  Escalais  in  Paris,  and  Randeg- 
ger  in  London.  He  became  director  of  Knox  Conserv- 
atory, Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  conductor  of  the  Gales- 
burg  Musical  Union,  and  the  Choral  Union  of  Kewa- 
nee,  111. 

Bentonelli,  Joseph  (Giuseppe),  (real  name  Joseph 
Horace  Benton),  American  tenor,  born  Sayre,  Okla., 
Sept.  10,  1900.  He  has  sung  in  Italy  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Rome;  in  1934  the  Italian  Fascist  Society  of 
Musicians  voted  him  one  of  Italy's  four  most  popular 
tenors  of  the  season.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  sang  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York. 

Bentwich,  Margery,  English  violinist,  born  London, 
about  1890.  She  studied  with  Wilhelmj,  Sauret,  Kreis- 
ler  and  Auer,  made  her  debut  at  Norderney,  Germany, 
and  has  appeared  successfully  in  recitals  in  London. 

Bentz,  Beatrice,  German  violinist,  born  Chateau 
d'Oex,  Waadtland,  Feb.  11,  1895;  pupil  of  Karl  Kling- 
ler,  she  is  the  leader  of  a  string  quartet  in  Berlin,  the 
members  of  which  are  all  women. 

Bentzon,  Jorgen,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Feb.  14,  1897;  pupil  of  Carl  Nielsen,  and  stu- 
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dent  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.     His  compositions 
include  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Benucci,  i8th  century  Italian  bass ;  he  was  the  origi- 
nal Figaro  in  the  premiere  of  Mozart's  work  at  Vienna 
in  1786.  He  appeared  at  London  in  1788  as  Bartolo 
in  Paisiello's  Barber  of  Seville. 

Benvenuti,  Alessandro,  see  Guagni-Benvenuti,  Ales- 
sandro. 

Benvenuti,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer  and  historian, 
born  Toscolano,  Brescia,  Mar.  16,  1885.  He  studied 
with  Enrico  Bossi  at  the  Bologna  Liceo  Musicale,  com- 
posed songs  and  edited  works  of  the  older  Italian  com- 
posers. 

Benvenuti,  Giovanni,  i7th  century  Italian  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  famous  as  instructor  of 
Corelli.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Acad- 
emy, Bologna,  and  composed  chiefly  for  his  own  in- 
strument. 

Benvenuti,  Nicola,  Italian  composer,  born  Pisa 
about  May  10,  1783;  died  there  after  1812.  He  was 
cathedral  choirmaster,  and  wrote  operas,  masses  and 
symphonies. 

Benvenuti,  Tommaso,  Italian  dramatic  composer, 
born  Cavarzese,  Venice,  Feb.  4,  1838;  died  Rome,  Mar. 
1906. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Wailly  and  Barbier,  music  by  Hector  Berlioz;  first  pre- 
sented_  at  the  Paris  Academic,  Sept.  3,  1838.  The 
story  is  laid  at  Rome  in  1532,  and  relates  the  rivalry 
of  Cellini  and  Fieramosco,  for  the  honor  of  becoming 
papal  sculptor,  and  for  the  hand  of  Teresa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Balducci,  the  papal  treasurer.  In  the  first  act 
Cellini  and  Teresa  attempt  to  elope,  but  are  overheard 
by  Fieramosco.  Balducci's  sudden  return  prevents  the 
elopement;  Cellini  hides,  but  Balducci  discovers  Fiera- 
mosco who  has  been  spying  on  the  lovers,  and  while  he 
is  beating  him,  Cellini  manages  to  escape.  The  second 
act  is  in  two  scenes:  the  first  is  in  a  tavern  where  Cel- 
lini receives  money  from  the  Pope  if  he  will  finish  his 
statue  of  Perseus.  Believing  the  amount  to  be  too 
little  for  the  work,  he  and  his  friends  plan  to  imper- 
sonate ^  Balducci  at  the  theatre  that  night.  The  second 
scene  is  at  the  theatre,  where  the  rivals,  disguised  as 
monks,  fight  over  Teresa,  who  escapes  with  Cellini's 
friend,  Ascanio,  to  his  studio,  but  Cellini  himself  is 
hard-pressed.  In  the  last  act,  which  takes  place  in 
Cellini's  studio,  Fieramosco  and  Balducci  come  to  claim 
Teresa.  Cardinal  Salviati  also  arrives,  angered  at  Cel- 
lini, and  refuses  to  accept  the  Perseus  statue,  which  is 
unfinished.  Cellini  is  about  to  smash  his  masterpiece, 
but  suddenly  says  he  can  complete  it  in  an  hour;  he 
makes  good  his  promise  and  the  statue  is  finished, 
ihe  Cardinal  forgives  Cellini  and  Balducci  gives  him 
the  hand  of  Teresa. 

Benz,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer  of  sacred 
music,  born  Lauchheim,  Wiirttemburg,  July  -17  1807: 
died  Domorgan,  July  22,  1890. 
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Benz,  Richard,  German  musicologist,  born  Reich- 
enbach,  July  12,  1884.  He  has  written  various  musical 
treatises,  including  works  on  Beethoven  and  Franz 
Schubert. 

Beobide,  Jose  Maria,  late  ipth  century  Spanish  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Zumaya.  He  came  to  Quito, 
Ecuador,  and  was  organist  for  some  years  at  the  Jesuit 
College. 

Bequadro  (It),  Bequarre  (Fr.),  the  sign  used  in 
musical  notation  to  indicate  a  natural. 

Beranger,  Pierre  Jean  de,  French  song  composer, 
born  1780;  died  1857.  He  was  imprisoned  on  two  oc- 
casions for  the  radical  views  expressed  in  some  of  his 
poems.  He  published  two  song  collections  and  wrote 
his  autobiography;  one  of  his  best  known  songs  is  Le 
Roi  d'Yvetot. 

Beran-Stark,  Lola,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Prague,  Dec.  13,  1879.  She  has  composed  so- 
natas for  piano  and  violin,  piano  suites  and  songs. 

Berard,  Louis  Carol,  French  composer  and  writer, 
born  Marseilles,  Apr.  5,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Albeniz.  He 
has  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  musical  jour- 
nals. 

Berardi,  D.  Angelo,  Italian  choir  director,  conv 
poser  and  theorist,  born  near  Urbino,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century;  writer  of  theoretical  works  and 
composer  of  church  music. 

Berat,  Frederic,  French  song  composer,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1800;  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1855.  His  set- 
tings of  many  poems  by  his  friend  Beranger  are  still 
used  by  recitalists. 

Berat,  Louise,  French  contralto,  born  France,  1882. 
She  made  her  debut  in  Paris  in  a  minor  role,  and  first 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  Mother  in  Charpen- 
tier's  Louise  at  its  first  London  performance.  The 
roles  of  Martha  in  Faust,  Zita  in  Puccini's  Gianni 
Schicchi,  and  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  et  Juliette  were  her 
favorite  characterizations. 

Berber,  Felix,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Jena,  Man  n,  1871 ;  died  Nov.  2,  1930;  pupil  of  Adolf 
Brodsky  and  student  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  He 
was  concertmaster  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  and 
leader  of  the  Gewandhaus  Quartet  at  Leipzig.  In  1904 
he  was  appointed  instructor  of  violin  and  quartet  play- 
ing at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1907  succeeded  Heermann  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory, 
Frankfort.  He  toured  the  United  States  in  1910,  and 
in  1920  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Musical  Art,  Munich.  His  technique  was  constantly 
described  by  critics  as  "astounding." 

Berberich,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  teacher, 
choral  conductor  and  writer,  born  Biburg,  Feb.  23, 
1882;  pupil  of  Haberl,  Gluth,  and  Maier;  his  works 
include  masses,  motets,  a  requiem  and  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  church  music. 

Berbiguier,  Benoit  Tranquille,  French  flutist  and 
composer,  born  Caderousse,  Vaucluse,  Dec.  21,  1782; 
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died  Pont  le  Voy,  Jan.  20,  1838;  pupil  of  Wunderlich 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was  a  prolific  composer 
of  music  for  the  flute. 

Berceuse  (Fr.;  Ger.  Wiegenlied),  a  cradle  song  or 
lullaby;  an  instrumental  selection  in  the  style  of  a 
lullaby. 

Berchem  (Berghem),  Jachet  de,  Flemish  organist 
and  composer,  born  near  Antwerp  early  in  the  i6th 
century;  writer  of  masses,  madrigals,  motets  and  chan- 
sons. 

Berchenhoff,  Theodore  Albert,  Dutch  organist  and 
composer,  born  Elburg,  July  31,  1825;  died  Ameide, 
1887  J  his  works  are  principally  for  the  organ. 
^  Berckman,  Evelyn,  American  composer  and  writer, 
pianist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1900.  She  was  self-taught  in  music,  and  has  written 
for  various  musical  journals  and  prepared  the  program- 
notes  for  the  Philharmonic  Chamber  Symphony.  Sev- 
eral of  her  compositions  have  been  presented  by  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  most  popular  being  Die  Nebelstadt,  Sturm,  Aboard 
the  Morning  Star,  Sorbonne  and  Punch  and  Judy 
Dances.  She  has  also  composed  two  ballets,  From  the 
Odyssey,  with  voices;  and  Country  Fair;  the  chamber 
music:  The  Far  Land,  Springtime  in  the  Orchard,  The 
Quiet  Pool,  Archangels,  a  suite  for  three  harps,  Incan- 
tation; Percussion;  The  Web;  Circus  Day  for  harp, 
flute  and  'cello  and  her  finest  work,  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides,  which  has  been  performed  by  the 
League  of  Composers,  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search and  the  Bennington  Artist  Series.  Her  works 
have  had  numerous  broadcasts. 

Berea  Bach  Festival,  held  annually  by  the  Baldwin- 
Wallace  Conservatory  faculty  at  Berea,  O.  The 
festival  was  first  instituted  by  Dr.  Albert  Riemen- 
schneider  in  1932.  The  programs,  which  include 
chamber  works  with  harpsichord,  orchestral,  organ  and 
choral  works,  are  preceded  by  Bach  chorales  played  by 
a  choir  of  brass  wind  instruments. 

Berend,  Fritz,  German  musicologist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Hannover,  Mar.   10,   1889;  pupH  of 
Sandberger  and  Mottl;  later  opera  conductor  in  Osna-  " 
bruck,  and  composer  of  many  songs. 

Berens,  Hermann,  German  pianist,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  7,  1826; 
died  Stockholm,  May  9,  1880;  pupil  of  Reissiger  and 
Czerny.  His  works  include  an  opera,  operettas,  over- 
tures and  Neueste  Schule  der  Gelaufigkeit,  a  valuable 
technical  instruction  book  for  piano. 

Berenstadt,  Gaetan,  i8th  century  bass,  who  ap- 
peared in  many  of  Handel's  operas  at  London. 

Berent,   Gunter,  German  composer,  born  Danzig, 
Sept.  23,  1902.    He  has  been  a  theatre  conductor  in 
Stettin,  and  composer  of  stage  music  and  piano  pieces. 
Berenyi,  Henri,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Ungar, 
1871 ;  died  Budapest,  Mar.  23,  1932.    He  lived  in  Paris 
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for  many  years,  composing  operettas,   songs  and  a 
mimo-drama,  The  Hand. 

Beresovsky  (Beresowsky,  Berezowski),  Maximus 
Sosnovitch,  Russian  singer  and  composer,  born  Glu- 
chov,  Ukraine,  1745;  died  St.  Petersburg,  1777.  He 
studied  at  Kiev,  and  later  became  an  Imperial  singer. 
After  nine  years  of  study  under  Padre  Martini  at 
Bologna,  and  failing  to  receive  an  appointment  at  the 
Imperial  Vocal  Chapel  in  St.  Petersburg,  Beresovsky 
committed  suicide;  his  compositions  include  many  fine 
songs. 

Beretta,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer  and 
writer,  born  Verona,  Feb.  24,  1819;  died  Milan,  Apr. 
28,  1876 ;  for  many  years  director  of  the  Bologna  Con- 
servatory. He  undertook  to  complete  Americo  Bar- 
bieri's  unfinished  Artistic,  Scientific  and  Technical  Dic- 
tionary of  Music,  but  had  reached  only  the  letter  G  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Berezowsky,  Nicolai  T.,  Russian  composer,  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  Petrograd,  May  17,  1900.  He 
studied  at  the  Imperial  Capella  in  Petrograd,  entering 
when  only  eight  years  old,  and  after  the  World  War 
and  Russian  Revolution,  became  concertmaster  of  the 
Saratoff  National  Opera  in  1918,  two  years  later  be- 
coming first  violin  of  the  Moscow  Grand  Opera.  In 
1921  he  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the  Moscow 
School  of  Modern  Art.  He  came  to  America  in  1922, 
and  studied  in  New  York  with  Josef  Borisoff,  and  at 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  with  Rubin  Goldmark  and 
Paul  Kochanski.  He  played  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  and  became  guest-conductor  of  the 
Boston,  Cincinnati  and  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tras. He  is  also  leader  of  the  League  of  Composers 
String  Quartet  and  a  member  of  the  Coolidge  String 
Quartet  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Since  1931  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. His  three  symphonies,  as  well  as  his  "Concerto 
Lirico"  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  have  been  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repeatedly;  other 
performances  of  his  orchestral  works  have  been  given 
by  major  symphony  orchestras.  His  chamber  music 
has  been  presented  at  the  Coolidge  Festival  in  America, 
in  Europe  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1937  and  at  the 
League  of  Composers  concerts.  Other  important  com- 
positions include  a  violin  concerto,  a  fantasy  for  two 
pianos  and  orchestra,  six  string  quartets  and  two  quin- 
tets for  woodwind. 

Berg,  Adam,  a  German  music  printer  in  Munich 
from  1540  to  1599.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria,  he  published  Patrocinium  Musices,  a  great 
collection  of  music  in  twelve  volumes,  seven  of  them 
devoted  to  compositions  by  Orlando  de  Lassus. 

Berg,  Alban,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb. 
9,  1885;  died  there,  Dec.  24,  1935.  His  musical  talent 
showed  itself  early,  and  he  had  the  strong  support  of 
his  ^  father  in  his  desire  to  cultivate  it.  During  a  brief 
period  in  the  employ  of  the  government  he  retained 
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his  musical  connections,  and  finally  decided  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  art.     He  went  to  Berlin,  and 
studied  composition  with  Arnold  Schonberg,  who  be- 
came the  dominating  influence  throughout  his  career. 
Therefore  Berg's  style  became  distinctly  atonal  and  dis- 
sonant, and  he  began  to  -utilize  his  master's  "twelve- 
tone  system,"  writing  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  sonata 
and  several  songs  in  this  curious  idiom.     In  1910  he 
became  a  teacher  of  theory  and  composition,  but  his 
development  as  a  composer  was  greatly  retarded  by 
his  arduous  duties,  and  by  a  tendency  to  work  slowly 
and  painfully  on  each  creation,  re-writing  and  revising 
until  every  note  had  reached  what  he  considered  per- 
fection.   Between  1910  and  1914  he  wrote  five  songs 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  four  sketches  for  clari- 
net and  three  orchestral  pieces.    In  these  may  be  seen  a 
growing  inclination  to  free  himself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Schonberg  and  a  desire  for  purely  self-expres- 
sion.    The  World  War  interfered  with  his  musical 
activities,  and  during  three  years'  service  in  the  Austrian 
army  he  did  no  composing.     Upon  return  from  the 
service,  he  began  to  sketch  an  opera  on  a  subject  which 
had  intrigued  him  for  some  time,  Biichner's  drama, 
Wosseck.    He  expressed  a  pardonable  desire  to  com- 
pose good  music,  and  to  translate  the  author's  poetic 
language  into  sound.     Four  years  were  spent  on  the 
elaboration  of  this  work ;  it  was  completed  in  1922,  and 
its  unorthodox  style,  with  the  use  of  the  speaking  voice 
instead  of  singing,  electrified  the  world  when  it  was 
first  performed  in  1926.    It  was  introduced  in  America 
by  Leopold  Stokowski  in  1932.    On  the  style  of  Woz- 
zeck  in  its  connection  with  atonality,  the  English  critic, 
Ernest  Newman,  writes  as  follows :  "As  for  atonality, 
Wozseck  affords  us  plentiful  evidence  that  there  is  now 
happening   to   it   what    a   study   of    musical    history 
prompted  some  of  us  to  prophesy  for  it  from  the  first. 
So  drastic  a  break  with  the  traditional  language  of  mu- 
sic as  is  involved  in  the  out-arid-out  theory  of  atonality 
is  sheer  impossibility  at  one  bound."     One  of  Berg's 
activities  was  the  promotion  of  the  works  of  young 
composers,  and  in  connection  with  a  society  founded  by 
Schonberg,  he  brought  out  many  new  compositions. 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  he  has  written  the 
opera,  Lulu,  a  suite  for  string  quartet,  and  some  short 
piano  pieces. 

Berg,  George,  i8th  century  German  composer  and 
organist,  for  many  years  resident  of  London.  He  wrote 
pieces  for  the  organ,  harpsichord  and  flute;  also  songs, 
glees  and  catches. 

BerS»  Johann  von,  Belgian  music  printer,  born 
Ghent;  died  1563,  for  many  years  in  partnership  with 
Ulrich  Neuber  in  Nuremberg. 

Berg,  Konrad  Mathias,  German  composer,  violinist, 
pianist,  writer  and  teacher/born  Kolmar,  Alsatia,  Apr. 
27,  1785;  died  Strassburg,  Dec.  13,  1852.  His  com- 
positions included  chamber  works  and  piano  music,  in- 
cluding effective  four-hand  pieces;  some  of  his  essays 
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on  rational  methods  of  piano  instruction,  and  on  music 
history  created  a  sensation. 

Berg,  Maria,  English  pianist,  born  London,  1888; 
student  in  England,  and  with  Bosch  at  the  Madrid  Con- 
servatory. After  giving  concerts  in  Madrid  and  Lon- 
don, she  went  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  she  established 
the  Beethoven  Conservatory  at  Quilmes  in  1904. 

Berg,  Natanael,  Swedish  surgeon  and  composer, 
born  Stockholm,  Feb.  9,  1879.  He  studied  music  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory ;  also  in  Germany,  France  and 
Austria.  He  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
younger  Swedish  composers,  and  is  President  of  the 
Society  of  Swedish  Composers.  His  works  include  the 
opera,  Leila;  a  sypmphony,  symphonic  poems,  a  cantata, 
ballads  with  orchestra,  choruses  and  songs. 

Berg,  Rudolph,  Danish  composer,  born  1859 ;  direc- 
tor of  the  Copenhagen  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
composer  of  sypmphonies,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Berg-Hansen,  Johannes,  Norwegian  baritone,  born 
Christiania,  March  5,  1882;  he  has  sung  with  success 
in  Holland,  France  and  England. 

Bergamasca,  a  lively  dance  of  the  i6th  century 
named  after  the  Italian  city  of  Bergamo.  It  was  simi- 
lar to  a  country  dance,  and  became  popular  about  1600 
in  England.  Shakespeare  introduced  a  "Bergomask" 
in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Bergamo,  a  small  Italian  city  in  Northern  Italy 
about  thirty  miles  from  Milan,  having  a  Cathedral,  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  an  opera  house,  the 
Teatro  Donizetti,  and  a  conservatory.  Various  mu- 
sicians at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  have  included  Cavaccio, 
Claudio  Merula,  Grandi,  Mayr  and  Pizzi.  The  Insti- 
tute Musicale,  now  renamed  Donizetti,  was  founded  in 
1805,  and  had  as  its  directors  Mayr  and  Pizzi:  Ber- 
gamo was  the  birthplace  of  Locatelli,  Lolli,  Crivelli, 
Donizetti  and  A.  C.  Piatti. 

Berge,  Irene,  French  composer  and  vocal  coach, 
born  Toulouse,  Feb.  I,  1867;  died  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
July  30,  1936;  for  eight  years  a  student  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dubois  and 
Massenet.  After  serving  as  maitre  de  chant  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  he  came  to  the  United  States  where 
he  became  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  He  com- 
posed a  grand  opera,  Corsica,  numerous  cantatas,  piano 
pieces,  songs  and  orchestral  works. 

Berge,  William,  American  pianist  and  arranger,  died 
New  York,  1883.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1846,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  both  as  pianist  and  arranger. 

Bergen,  the  second  largest  city  of  Norway.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  various  musical  societies,  a  school  for  organ- 
ists, and  was  the  birthplace  of  Ole  Bull  and  Edvard 
Grieg. 

Bergen,  Alfred  Hiles,  American  baritone,  composer, 
conductor  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
May  27,  1884.  He  studied  in  New  York  with  George 
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Henschel,  Olaf  Andersen  and  Agremonti  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art ;  made  his  debut  in  Milwaukee  in 
1901,  toured  extensively  and  composed  many  songs. 

Bergenson,  Aron  Viktor,  Swedish  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Varnhem,  Oct.  2, 
1848;  died  Stockholm,  May  18,  1914.  His  works  in- 
clude piano  pieces  and  songs,  also  several  treatises  on 
musical  theory. 

Berger,  Erna  (Frau  Wiull),  German  coloratura  so- 
prano, born  Dresden,  Oct.  19,  1900;  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Dresden  and  Berlin  Operas. 

Berger,  Francesco,  Italian-English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London,  June  10,  1834;  died  there,  Apr. 
25»  J933;  PUP51  of  Luigi  Ricci  and  Moscheles.  He 
made  frequent  concert  tours,  taught  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  composed 
some  piano  pieces  and  wrote  several  books  pertaining 
to  music,  among  them  an  excellent  handbook,  Musical 
Expressions,  Phrases  and  Sentences. 

Berger,  Hugo,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Wiesbaden,  Dec.  31,  1901 ;  composer  of  masses,  cham- 
ber music  and  organ  pieces. 

Berger,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Olmorslorf,  1736;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  21, 
1812.  He  was  active  at  Leipzig,  where  he  enjoyed 
great  popularity  among  his  contemporaries;  he  pub- 
lished six  violin  caprices. 

Berger,  Ludmilla,  see  Kupfer-Berger,  Ludmitta. 

Berger,  Ludwig,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  18,  1777;  died  there,  Feb.  16,  1839; 
pupil  of  J.  A.  Gurrlich  and  Muzio  dementi.  He  be- 
came a  famous  teacher;  among  his  pupils  were  Men- 
delssohn, Taubert  and  Henselt.  His  works  include 
operas,  cantatas  and  piano  pieces. 

Berger,  Olof  Peterson,  see  Peter -son-Berger,  Olof 
Wilhelm. 

Berger,  Rudolf,  tenor,  born  Briinn,  Apr.  17,  1874; 
died  New  York,  Feb.  27,  1915.  He  studied  at  the 
Briinn  Conservatory,  where  he  made  his  debut  as  a 
baritone.  After  having  mastered  96  baritone  opera 
roles,  he  became  a  tenor,  again  mastering  18  roles, 
chiefly  Wagnerian.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  New  York,  for  several  sea- 
sons. 

Berger,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Kolbnitz, 
Carinthia,  June  14,  1883 ;  composer  of  operettas,  cham- 
ber music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Berger,  Theodor,  German  violin  maker,  born  Pet- 
rograd,  1877.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  E. 
Geisser  at  Petrograd,  Theodor  Kurth  at  Berlin  and 
Oscar  Otto  at  Markneukirchen,  where  he  founded  his 
own  business.  His  instruments  follow  the  models  of 
those  of  Guarnerius,  Amati  and  Stradivarius. 

Berger,  Wilhelm,  German-American  piano  teacher 
and  composer,  born  of  German  parents,  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  9,  1861;  died  Jena,  Jan.  16,  1911.  His  parents 
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returned  to  Germany  when  he  was  but  a  year  old ;  in 
1878  he  became  a  pupil  of  Kiel  at  the  Konigl.  Hoch- 
schule  fur  Musik,  Berlin.  He  also  taught  in  the  Klind- 
worth-Schanvenka  Conservatory,  and  succeeded  Stein- 
bach  as  conductor  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra.  His 
works  for  orchestra  include  two  symphonies,  Variations 
end  Fugue,  and  Gcsang  dcr  Geister  iiber  den  Wassern 
for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra;  also  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs.  His  settings  of 
Goethe's  Meine  Gottin  won  a  prize  offered  by  Dr. 
Simon  of  Konigsberg  in  1898. 

Bergeret  (from  Fr.  berger  "a  shepherd"),  a  pas- 
toral, shepherd's  song  or  dance  in  6-S  time.  It  is  oc- 
casionally spelled  Bargaret,  Barginet,  Berginet,  Bergiret. 

Berggreen,  Andreas  Peter,  Danish  organist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Mar,  2,  1801  ; 
died  there,  Nov.  9,  1880.  For  many  years  he  was  or- 
ganist at  Trinity  Church  and  teacher  of  voice  at  the 
Metropolitan  School,  establishing  many  musical  socie- 
ties for  the  Danish  working  classes.  His  works  in- 
clude dramatic  music  and  a  large  collection  of  folk  and 
school  songs ;  Niels  W.  Gade  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Bergh,  Arthur,  American  violinist,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mar.  24,  1882.  He 
received  his  entire  musical  education  in  America,  be- 
coming violinist  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He 
also  conducted  Municipal  Concerts  in  New  York,  lec- 
tured on  American  music,  and  acted  as  secretary  for 
the  American  Music  Society.  His  compositions  include 
The  Raven  and  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,  both  melo- 
dramas with  orchestra,  a  symphonic  choraJ,  The  Un- 
named City,  a  romantic  opera,  Niorada,  piano  pieces 
and  many  songs. 

Bergh,  Rudolph,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Sept.  22,  1859;  died  Davos,  Dec.  7,  1924.  For- 
merly a  professor  of  embryology  at  Copenhagen,  he 
turned  to  music  and  composed  choral  works,  orchestral 
pieces,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Berghaus,  Karl  Miiller,  see  Muller-Berghaut,  Karl 

Berghem,  Jachet  de,  see  Berchem,  Jacket. 

Berghout,  Johann  Cornells,  Dutch  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Rotterdam,  Sept.  2,  1869.  He  studied 
with  Gernsheim  and  Willy  Hess,  composing  overtures, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bergiron  du  Fort-Michon  (de  Brioxi),  Nicolas 
Antoine,  French  composer  and  opera  conductor,  born 
Lyon,  1690;  died  there,  1768. 

Berglund,  Joel,  Swedish  baritone,  born  Gastrikland, 
1903.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Stock- 
holm, 1929,  and  has  subsequently  achieved  much  fame 
in  Wagnerian  roles,  especially  that  of  Hans  Sachs  in 
Die  Meistersinger. 

Bergmann,  Andras,  Hungarian  violin  maker,  born 
Nagymaros,  1862.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
E.  Bartek,  then  established  his  own  business  at  Buda- 
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pest  in  1898,  where  he  makes  excellent  violins  on  the 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models,  his  total  output 
being  in  excess  of  a  hundred  instruments. 

Bergmann,  B.,  i8th  century  English  violinist,  who 
came  to  New  York  in  1792,  appearing  both  as  soloist 
and  chamber  music  player. 

Bergmann,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Pfarr- 
kirchen,  Bavaria,  1837;  died  Thun,  June  22,  1892; 
composer  of  masses,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bergmann,  Josef,  Bohemian  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Cernochov,  July  26,  1822. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Krejci,  and  composer  of  cantatas, 
piano  pieces,  songs,  and  transcribed  many .  Czech  na- 
tional airs. 

Bergmann,  Karl,  German- American  violoncellist  and 
conductor,  born  Ebersbach,  1821;  died  New  York, 
Aug.  16,  1876;  pupil  of  Zimmermann  and  Hesse.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1850  with  the  Germania 
Orchestra,  later  becoming  its  conductor.  He  directed 
the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, and  conducted  the  Mannergesangverein  Arion, 
New  York.  From  1855  to  l86s  he  was  associate  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
its  sole  conductor  from  1866  to  1876.  An  ardent  cham- 
pion of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  he  did  much  to  promote 
their  works  here  in  America. 

Bergmann,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Dresden,  July  27,  1902.  He  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory,  and  pianist  of  the  Dresden 
Trio;  the  majority  of  his  works  are  for  the  piano. 

Bergmans,  Paul  Jean  fitienne  Charles  Marie,  Bel- 
gian writer  on  music,  born  Ghent,  Feb.  23,  1868; 
student  at  the  Ghent  Conservatory.  He  became  libra- 
rian and  lecturer  on  music  at  Ghent  University,  member 
of  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy  of  Archeology  and  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium;  also  music  critic  of  the 
"Flandre  Liberate."  He  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  magazines,  and  wrote  many  valuable  monographs  on 
musical  subjects, 

Bergmiiller,  Karl,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Untersteinbach,  Oehringen,  Dec.  9, 
1878.  His  compositions  are  chiefly  male  choruses. 

Bergner,  Frederic,  German  violoncellist,  born  Ba- 
den, 1827;  died  New  York,  date  unknown.  He  became 
cellist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  in  1849, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Mason-Thomas  Quintet  from 
1856-68. 

Bergner,  Wilhelm,  Russian  organist,  born  Riga, 
Nov.  4,  1837;  died  there,  June  9,  1907;  pupil  of  his 
lather,  a  cathedral  organist.  He  played  at  the  English 
Church  at  Riga,  later  at  the  cathedral  from*  1868- 
1906.  An  ardent  musical  enthusiast;  he  founded  a 
Bach  Society  and  a  cathedral  choir,  was  responsible  for 
the  erection  of  the  great  organ  in  the  cathedral  and 
for  the  first  production  of  Rubinstein's  religious  opera, 
Moses,  in  1894. 
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Bergomask,  an  Italian  country  dance;  see  Berga- 
masca. 

Bergonzi,  Carlo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Cre- 
mona, about  1686;  died  1747.  He  was  a  violin  maker 
at  Cremona,  and  was  presumably  a  pupil  of  Antonio 
Stradivari.  In  1742  Bergonzi  went  to  live  in  Stradivari's 
house  on  the  death  of  Ombono,  Antonio's  younger  son. 
Bergonzi's  earliest  violins  bear  the  date  1716,  and  have 
now  become  very  rare;  his  best  instruments  approach 
the  high  standards  of  Stradivarius  and  Guarnierius. 
His  earlier  violins  were  similar  to  those  of  Stradivarius 
in  form,  but  later  developed  more  individuality  of  style, 
placing  the  sound-holes  lower  down,  and  making  them 
more  open  in  design. 

Bergonzi,  Giuseppe,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer.  His  compositions  include  much  cham- 
ber music;  among  them  are  a  concerto  for  two  violins 
with  alto  viola  obbligato  and  organ  bass ;  also  a  sonata 
for  three  instruments. 

Bergonzi,  Michel  Angelo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
1722;  died  about  1770;  son  of  Carlo  Bergonzi.  His 
violins  did  not  approach  the  excellence  of  his  father's, 
but  he  fashioned  some  very  fine  double-basses. 

Bergquist,  J.  Victor,  American  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  May  18,  1877;  pupil 
of  Scharwenka,  Grunicke,  and  Guilmant;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  oratorio,  a  cantata  and  some  organ 
works. 

Bergson,  Michael,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Warsaw,  May,  1820;  died  London,  Mar.  9,  1898; 
pupil  of  Schneider,  Rungenhagen  and  Taubert.  He 
was  director  of  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  later  teach- 
ing privately;  his  compositions  include  dramatic  works 
and  piano  pieces. 

Bergt,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
in  Altenburg,  1822;  died  Chemnitz,  Aug.  29,  1862; 
writer  of  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Bergt,  Christian  Gottlob  August,  German  com- 
poser, organist  and  teacher,  born  Oderan,  June  17, 
1772;  died  Bautzen,  Feb.  10,  1837;  ^s  works  include 
operas,  symphonies  and  sacred  music. 

Beringer,  Karl,  German  organist,  born  Laufen  a. 
N.,  Nov.  29,  1866;  pupil  of  Samuel  de  Lange.  He  is 
famed  as  a  recitalist;  also  as  an  interpreter  of  Max 
Reger's  works. 

Beringer,  Ludwig,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Mainz,  Jan.  14,  1868;  writer  of  operettas,  sacred 
music,  dances  and  marches. 

Beringer,  Oscar,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Furtwangen,  Baden,  July  14,  1844;  died  London, 
Feb.  21,  1922 ;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Reinecke  and  Tausig. 
After  teaching  several  years  in  Berlin  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  founded  the  Academy  for  the  Higher 
Development  of  Pianoforte  Playing.  In  addition  to  his 
composing  he  wrote  Fifty  Years9  Experience  of  Piano- 
forte Teaching  and  Playing  (1907). 
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Beringer,  Robert,  German  composer,  pianist,  lec- 
turer and  conductor,  born  Furtwangen,  June  14,  1841; 
brother  of  Oscar  Beringer.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Beriot,  Charles  Auguste  de,  Belgian  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Louvain,  Feb.  20,  1802; 
died  Brussels,  Apr.  8,  1870;  pupil  of  Monsieur  Tiby, 
who  adopted  him  after  the  death  of  both  his  parents. 
He  came  to  Paris  in  1821,  and,  after  receiving  counsel 
from  both  Viotti  and  Baillot,  although  not  actually 
studying  with  either,  he  made  a  sensational  debut,  and 
toured  Europe  and  England  with  tremendous  success. 
Many  of  his  tours  were  made  with  Mme.  Garcia- 
Malibran,  a  famous  opera  singer  whom  he  married  in 
1836.  De  Beriot  was  professor  of  violin  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  from  1843-52,  but  was  forced  to  retire 
through  failing  eyesight  which  finally  resulted  in  total 
blindness;  his  most  famous  pupil  was  Henri  Vieux- 
temps.  He  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Belgian 
school  of  violin  playing;  his  compositions  include  ten 
concertos  and  twelve  sets  of  variations  for  the  violin, 
four  piano  trios,  many  duos  (written  with  Thalberg 
and  other  pianists)  for  violin  and  piano,  numerous 
studies,  and  an  elaborate,  three-volume  violin  method. 

Beriot,  Charles  Wilfride  de,  French  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1833;  died  Sceaux  du 
Gatinais,  Oct.  22,  1914;  son  of  Charles  Auguste  de 
Beriot.  He  studied  with  Thalberg,  taught  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  wrote  a  symphonic  poem,  an  over- 
ture, piano  works  and  chamber  music. 

Berisso,  Alfredo,  Argentinian  composer,  born 
Buenos  Aires,  July  23,  1876;  died  Genoa,  July  1931. 
He  composed  symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Berke,  Emil,  German  violoncellist,  composer,  born 
Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine,  Apr.  23,  1879.  He  studied  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory  and  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  be- 
coming a  violoncellist  and  teacher  of  musical  theory  in 
Berlin.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music,  chor- 
uses, duets  and  songs. 

.  Berkeley,  Lennox,  English  composer,  born  May  12, 
1903 ;  an  Overture  in  "pan-diatonic"  idiom  was  played 
at  the  International  Society  of  Music  Composers  Festi- 
val in  Barcelona,  Spain,  on  Apr.  23,  1936. 

Berkenhead,  John  L.,  English  blind  organist  and 
pianist  who  was  engaged  at  Trinity  Church,  Newport, 
R.  L,  in  1796.  On  his  arrival  in  America,  he  gave  a 
concert  at  the  Universal  Meeting  House,  where  he 
played  one  of  his  own  compositions,  The  Demolition 
of  the  Bastile.  He  made  several  concert  tours  of  New 
England,  assisted  by  well-known  local  singers  of  the 
day. 

Berkenshaw,  John,  see  Birchenska,  John. 

Berkshire  Festival  of  Chamber  Music,  an  Ameri- 
can festival  held  annually  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  since 
1918,  arid  maintained  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge.  Its  purpose  is  the  presentation  of  chamber  music 
both  classic  and  modern,  particularly  works  by  native 
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composers ;  the  finest  European  and  American  chamber 
groups  are  employed  to  interpret  the  music,  such  as  the 
South  Mountain  Quartet  of  Pittsfield,  the  Casella- 
Poltronieri-Bonucci  Trio  of  Rome  (Italy),  and  a 
Chamber  Orchestra  made  up  from  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Berkshire  Quartet,  contemporary  American  string 
quartet.  Its  members  include  Hugo  Kortschak  and 
Hermann  Felber,  Jr.,  violins;  Clarence  Evans,  viola; 
Emmeran  Stoebel,  violoncellist. 

Berla,  Alois,  Austrian  operetta  librettist,  born  Vi- 
enna, Mar.  7,  1826;  died  there,  Feb.  17,  1896. 

Berlanda,  Emil,  Austrian  composer,  born  Kufstein, 
Dec.  6,  1905.  He  studied  at  Innsbruck  and  Vienna, 
and  then  became  organist,  choirmaster  and  conductor 
of  the  "Liedertafer  at  Innsbruck.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  a  mass,  a  cantata,  organ  works,  male 
choruses,  piano  sonatas  and  songs. 

Berlendis,  Edoardo,  Italian  composer,  born  Ber- 
gamo, Jan.  30,  1877;  died  there,  June  5,  1925.  He 
was  a  well-known  choirmaster,  and  composed  many 
operas,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Berlijn  (Berlyn),  Anton,  Dutch  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Amsterdam,  May  2,  1817;  died  there, 
Jan.  16,  1870;  pupil  of  Ludwig  Erk,  J.  C.  F.  Schnei- 
der, B.  Koch,  G.  W.  Fink,  and  later  conductor  at  the 
Royal  Theatre.  He  composed  operas,  ballets  and  ora- 
torios. 

^  Berlin,  the  largest  city,  and  since  1871  the  capital 
city  of  Germany,  famous  for  its  court  musicians  as 
early  as  the  I5th  century,  and  achieving  its  greatest 
musical  importance  about  the  middle  of  the  igth  cen- 
tury under  Emperor  Friedrich  William  IV  and  his  suc- 
cessors.    Since   1850  Berlin  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  centers  of  modern  Europe,  noted  for 
its  operatic,  orchestral  and  choral  activities,  numerous 
concerts  and  recitals,  the  high  caliber  of  its  educational 
institutions  and  the  opportunities  for  musical  research. 
Berlin's  musical  life  centers  around  the  Cathedral,  with 
its  famous  Domchor,  the  Royal  Opera,  the  numerous 
orchestral  and  choral  societies,  the  fine  music  schools 
and  Berlin  University  with  its  great  library,  a  vast  help 
to  students  in  musical  research.    Several  important  mu- 
sic publishing  houses  are  established  there,  and  instru- 
ment making  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.     Among  the  famous  court-directors  have 
been   J.    F.    Agricola,    Friedrich    Himmel,    Friedrich 
Seidel,    and    for   opera    Gasparo    Spontini,    Giacomo 
Meyerbeer,  Robert  Radecke,  Felix  Weingartner   Karl 
Muck,  Richard  Strauss,  Leo  Bleck,  and  Wilhelm  Fiirt- 
wangler.    Besides  the  Royal  Opera  House,  other  im- 
portant seats  of  opera  were  the  Komische  Oper,  the 
Volksoper,  the  Neves  Shauspielhaus  and  Max  Rein- 
hardt's  Grosses  Schauspielhaus.    At  the  Domchor  the 
directors  have  included  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  re- 
organized it  between  1838-1843,  Eduard  Grell  and  Al- 


bert Becker.  The  organists  there  included  Hellwig, 
Grell,  and  Kuster.  The  Singakademie  is  the  oldest 
choral  organization  in  the  city;  it  was  founded  in  1792 
and  has  numbered  among  its  conductors  Fasch,  Zelter 
Rungenhagen,  and  Grell.  The  Sternschor  Gesang- 
verein  was  founded  in  1847,  and  its  conductors  have 
included  Julius  Stern,  Stockhausen,  and  Bruch.  Other 
orchestral  organizations  besides  the  court-orchestra  in- 
clude the  Sinfonie-Kapelle  founded  in  1843  *'  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  founded  in  1881,  of  which  Joachim 
was  the  first  conductor,  and  the  Bluthner-Or  Chester, 
etc.  The  Konigliche  Hochschule  fur  Musik  is  the  gov- 
ernment school,  really  comprising  three  schools,  the 
Institut  fiir  Kirchenmusik,  the  Meisterschule  fur 
MusikaL  Komposition  and  the  Hochschule  fur  Austi- 
bende  Tonkunsi.  The  Stern  Conservatory  was  founded 
in  1850;  Theodor  Kullak  was  director  there  from 
I85°-SS-  The  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory 
was  founded  in  1893.  Berlin  has  been  the  birthplace 
of  numerous  musicians  including  J.  C.  Pepusch,  Lud- 
wig Berger,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  Ferdinand  Hummel, 
Bruno  Walter,  Kurt  Schindler,  and  Wilhelm  Furt- 
wangler. 

Berlin,  Johann  Daniel,  German  organist  and  writer, 
born  Memel,  1710;  died  Drontheim,  1775;  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  musical  theory. 

Berliner,  Dorothy,  American  pianist,  born  Ne'w 
York,  June  27,  1893.  She  studied  with  Karl  Hauser 
in  New  York,  with  Georg  Bertram  in  Berlin,  and  be- 
came pianist  for  Amy  Grant's  opera  lecture-recitals. 
She  made  her  debut  as  a  pianist  at  New  York  in  1916. 

Berliner,  Emil,  German  inventor  of  the  phono- 
graph, born  Hanover,  May  20,  1851 ;  died  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Aug.  3,  1929. 

Berliner,  Selma,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Danzig,  Oct.  6,  1860;  writer  of  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
V  Berlioz,  Hector,  French  composer,  born  Cote  St. 
Andre,  near  Grenoble,  Dec.  11,  1803;  died  Paris,  Mar. 
8,  1869.  His  father  was  a  country  doctor  who  expected 
his  son  to  adopt  the  same  profession;  he  was  permit- 
ted to  study  music  only  as  a  pastime.  But  Hector  him- 
self had  different  ideas;  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he  had  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  was  sent  to  the  medical  school  at  Paris, 
but  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  the  library  of  the 
Conservatory.  The  usual  family  arguments  ensued, 
and  his  allowance  was  cut  off.  He  applied  to  Lesueur 
for  instruction,  and  in  a  few  months  he  had  composed 
a  mass.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1823, 
but  found  life  at  the  Conservatory  not  as  congenial  as 
he  had  supposed;  Lesueur  was  the  only  professor  whom 
he  could  even  tolerate.  He  detested  the  director, 
Cherubim,  and  was  as  contemptuous  of  the  courses  of 
study  as  he  had  been  of  those  at  the  medical  school. 
His  youthfully  egotistic  mind  led  to  the  belief  that  his 
mind  was  more  expansive  than  those  of  his  teachers, 
to  whom  his  intractability  was  a  source  of  great  an- 
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noyance.  During  these  seven  years  of  confusion  and 
conflict,  his  stubbornness  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  hav- 
ing repudiated  his  parents  and  antagonized  his  teachers, 
he  felt  there  could  be  no  turning  back.  He  endured 
extreme  poverty,  seeking  to  alleviate  it  by  working  as  a 
chorus-singer  at  a  small  theatre.  His  unfriendly  atti- 
tude and  fanatical  adherence  to  personal  ideals  tended 
to  warp  his  personality,  and  cause  indulgence  in  an  ex- 
aggerated method  of  expression  in  his  compositions. 
Finally,  in  1830,  he  forced  recognition  by  winning  the 
Prix  de  Rome  with  a  cantata,  La  Mort  de  Sardanapole. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  entirely  unknown,  except  as  an 
irascible  young  man  who  was  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing. After  he  had  spent  half  of  the  stipulated  time 
in  travel,  according  to  the  provision  of  his  scholarship, 
he  petitioned  the  ministry  for  permission  to  return.  By 
this  time  he  had  completely  revised  his  Fantastic  Sym- 
phony, and  in  addition  had  brought  back  sketches  of 
the  King  Lear  and  Corsair  overtures ;  also  a  few  songs, 
among  them,  La  Captive,  one  of  his  most  important 
works.  In  1833,  Berlioz  married  Henrietta  Smithson, 
an  Irish  actress  who  had  been  appearing  in  Shake- 
speare's plays  at  the  Odeon,  thereby  increasing  his  dif- 
ficulties in  the  struggle  against  poverty.  Pupils  were 
few  and  the  costs  of  concerts  ate  up  all  their  profits; 
he  wrote  nothing  that  publishers  would  accept,  and  the 
public  naturally  had  no  interest  in  him.  He  applied 
for  a  position  as  a  teacher  at  the  Conservatory,  and 
Cherubini,  in  return  for  his  animosity,  refused  him.  In 
the  meantime,  an  accident  had  ended  his  wife's  career, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  further  complicated  matters ;  in 
desperation  he  turned  to  journalism,  writing  criticisms 
in  newspapers.  Although  this  work  curtailed  his  time 
for  composition,  and  was  as  distasteful  to  him  as  most 
of  his  other  undertakings,  he  wrote  some  of  his  most 
important  pieces  during  this  period  of  about  seven 
years;  they  included  a  cantata  on  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon, the  three  symphonies  Harold  in  Italy,  Symphonic 
funebre  et  triomphde,  the  opera  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the 
Requiem,  several  songs,  a  violin  piece,  and  the  ballad 
Sara  la  baigneuse,  originally  for  male  quartet,  and  af- 
terwards enlarged  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  period  his  financial  condition  improved 
and  he  was  able  to  give  up  his  literary  work.  About 
this  time  he  decided  to  put  into  effect  a  project  which 
he  had  planned  for  a  long  time,  namely  a  tour  of  Ger- 
many, where  his  name  was  well  known,  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Liszt  and  Schumann.  His  wife  refused  to  let 
him  go,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  ending  in  permanent 
separation.  Two  years  later  he  travelled  all  over  Ger- 
many, giving  concerts  in  all  the  important  musical  cen- 
ters; in  spite  of  considerable  academic  opposition,  he 
always  played  to  crowded  houses.  Schumann  gave  him 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  Mendelssohn,  who  had  little 
patience  with  his  music,  was  extremely  courteous,  pro- 
viding him  with  every  facility  for  his  performances. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1843,  loaded  with  honors  and 
prestige,  but  he  had  made  so  many  enemies  there  that 
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the  brilliant  city  still  withheld  recognition.  Two  years 
later  he  repeated  his  foreign  successes  in  Austria,  and 
brought  back  a  new  composition,  The  Damnation  of 
Faust,  which  was  performed  before  a  small  and  apa- 
thetic audience.  Later  he  won  fresh  triumphs  in  Rus- 
sia, and  paid  four  visits  to  England.  During  these 
years  his  works  included  Hymne  &  la  France,  Faust  and 
his  famous  treatise  on  instrumentation.  In  1850  two 
large  volumes  of  songs  were  issued,  and  in  1855  he 
was  commissioned  to  write  a  Te  Deum  for  the  opening 
of  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  work  was  even  more 
gigantic  in  scale  than  the  Requiem,  and  more  exacting 
in  the  musical  instruments  required  for  its  perform- 
ance. It  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
gained  some  recognition  for  its  grandiose  conception 
and  its  masterly  technical  treatment.  In  1859  he  be- 
came librarian  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  the  only  of- 
ficial appointment  he  ever  held,  where  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  In  1862,  his  second  wife,  who  had 
been  a  singer  of  small  capacity  and  large  ambition,  and 
with  whom  he  had  spent  seven  years  of  turmoil  and 
conflict,  died,  bringing  to  a  close  Berlioz'  unhappy 
marital  adventures.  His  public  career,  though  bright- 
ened by  some  temporary  successes,  closed  with  what 
has  been  called  an  unmerited  disappointment  His 
opera,  Les  Troyens  a  Cartilage,  which  he  had  intended 
as  his  masterpiece,  was  driven  from  the  boards  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre;  Berlioz  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  its  failure.  He  wrote  no  more.  In  1868  his  health 
broke  down  entirely,  and  he  died  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
Berlioz*  music  is  marked  by  a  singular  perversity,  due 
partly  to  mental  aberration,  and/partly  to  insufficient 
musical  training.  He  could  not  learn  because  his  supe- 
riority-complex placed  him  above  his  teachers.  His  un- 
questioned melodic  invention  was  ruined  by  the 
increasing  desire  to  impress.  His  work  is  character- 
ized by  continual  over-emphasis  and  exaggeration.  He 
acquired  a  mastery  of  orchestration  which  few  have 
equalled,  but  his  technical  shortcomings  are  appallingly 
apparent.  His  imperfect  knowledge  of  musical  design, 
and  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  counter- 
point have  prevented  posterity  from  estimating  him  as  a 
true  reformer.  He  departed  from  the  rules  because  he 
was  insufficiently  acquainted  with  them,  and  therefore 
unable  to  appreciate  their  real  value ;  therefore,  as  sobn 
as  he  attempted  to  improve  upon  these  fundamental 
principles  he  found  himself  floundering  in  waters  far 
too  deep.  Berlioz  reached  his  highest  expression  in  the 
department  of  orchestration;  he  was  incontestably  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  in  this  field.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  his  musical  ideas  were  not  more  in  proportion  to 
his  ability  to  clothe  them;  his  invention  of  new  combi- 
nations seemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  he  knew  by 
intuition  the  character  of  every  effect  which  he  tried  to 
produce.  His  boundless  audacity  and  his  unerring  sense 
of  color  marked  a  new  era  in  instrumentation,  and  his 
principles  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  influenced  every 
composer  since  his  day.  He  has  been  severely  criticized 
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for  the  tremendous  equipment  required  for  his  larger 
effects,  a  criticism  which,  in  the  light  of  the  thematic 
and  structural  weaknesses  of  his  own  works,  must  be 
allowed  to  stand,  but  one  cannot  doubt  that  his  ideas  in 
this  connection  would  produce  prodigious  effect  in  a 
large  enough  hall,  with  a  sympathetic  audience,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  musical  composition  which  had  suf- 
ficient power  to  bear  the  brilliance  of  its  trappings. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  justly  famous  treatise  on  orches- 
tration, he  sketches  what  he  would  consider  an  adequate 
apparatus  to  carry  out  his  intentions :  242  strings,  four 
of  them  tuned  an  octave  below  the  basses,  30  pianos, 
30  harps,  and  dozens  of  wind  and  percussion  instru- 
ments. He  failed  to  realize  that  he  could  not  write 
music  that  would  justify  such  an  orchestra.  In  actual 
practice  he  approached  as  nearly  to  his  ideals  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  In  his  Tuba  Mirum  and 
Lachrymosa  the  forces  employed  are  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude :  an  immense  number  of  bowed  instruments,  four 
wood-wind  instruments  for  each  one  in  the  ordinary 
orchestra,  dozens  of  drums  and  cymbals,  and,  at  each 
corner  of  the  stage,  a  group  of  brass  instruments, 
blazing  away  alternately  and  in  unison.  Music,  to  Ber- 
lioz, according  to  his  own  statements,  was  a  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  definite  impressions,  and  was  even 
capable  of  narrating  a  series  of  events.  A  subconscious 
conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  this  theory  caused  him  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  the  production  of  music  to 
illustrate  and  reinforce  his  points,  in  order  that  he 
might  convince  himself  as  well  as  others.  There  is  no 
vocal  or  instrumental  work  of  Berlioz  that  does  not, 
in  one  way  or  another,  attempt  to  tell  a  story  or  paint  • 
a  picture;  his  failure  to  write  imperishable  music  is 
rooted  far  more  deeply  than  even  his  contemporaries 
realized.  With  an  inadequate  equipment  he  attempted 
to  build  upon  false  premises,  thus  doubly  assuring  him- 
self of  ultimate  oblivion.  Though  he  himself  eventu- 
ally found  many  of  his  theories  impracticable,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  wrote  much  stirring  and  vigorous  mu- 
sic. That  his  tendency  to  exaggeration  over-balanced 
his  musical  conception  is  unfortunate.  Occasionally  his 
music  rises  to  heights  of  pure  beauty  such  as  only  a 
genius  could  attain,  yet  he  often  boasted  that,  at  a 
performance  of  his  Requiem,  a  member  of  the  audience 
was  frightened  into  unconsciousness.  With  the  col- 
laboration of  a  text,  Berlioz  was  able  to  produce  his 
best  sustained  works,  as  evidenced  by  his  success  in 
vocal  works.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage  is  very  likely 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  spectacle  opera,  full  of 
pageantry  and  movement  His  two  great  ritual  works, 
Requiem  and  Te  Deum,  are,  for  sheer  savagery  and 
the  suggestion  of  blood-curdling  rites,  unsurpassed. 
The  music  is  scarcely  human,  much  less  Christian.  In 
his  greatest  work,  the  cantata  Damnation  of  Faust,  Ber- 
lioz' faults  and  his  merits  are  marshalled  for  review. 
In  it  are  found  his  fabric,  now  clumsily  woven,  now 
of  beautiful  texture;  cruel  modulation  and  haunting 
sweetness ;  exquisite  delicacy  alternating  with  wild  vio- 
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lence,  and  the  entire  work  clothed  with  consummate 
mastery  of  orchestral  coloring.  The  works  of  Berlioz 
in  the  orchestral  field  include  four  symphonies,  titled 
Symphonie  Fantastique,  Symphonic  funebre  et  triom- 
phale,  Harold  en  Italie,  and  Romeo  et  Juliette;  also  two 
overtures,  Carneval  Romain  and  Corsair.  The  operatic 
works  are  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  Les 
Troyens,  and  La  Damnation  de  Faust.  Choral  works 
include  a  Requiem,  Te  Deum,  L'Enfance  du  Christ  and 
UApotheose.  Berlioz  wrote  his  own  Memoirs  and 
Julien  Tuisot  wrote  his  biography;  monographs  have 
been  written  on  his  life  and  works  by  W.  H.  Hadow, 
Ernest  Newman  and  Romain  Rolland. 

Berls,  Johann  Rudolf,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Alach,  May  8,  1758,  died  Rhoda  ( ?).  He 
wrote  oratorios,  motets,  symphonies,  piano  pieces  and 
two  sonatas  for  piano  duet 

Berlyn,  Anton,  see  Berlijn,  Anton. 

Bermann,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Han- 
over, Oct.  6,  1880;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  8,  1919,  He  was 
conductor  at  the  Lessing  Theater,  Berlin,  and  composed 
operas  and  other  dramatic  music. 

Bermudo,  Juan,  Spanish  monk,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Ecija,  near  Seville,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Cristobal  Morales,  and  author  of  works  on  musical 
theory  and  instruments. 

BernabeT,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  Italian  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Rome,  about  1649 1  died  Munich,  Mar. 
9,  1732.  In  1688  he  succeeded  his  father  as  musical 
director  at  the  court  of  Munich;  his  works  include 
operas,  masses,  motets  and  instrumental  music. 

Bernabei,  Giuseppe  Ercole;  Italian  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Caprarola  about  1620;  died  at  Mu- 
nich in  1687  or  1688.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Orazio  Bene- 
voli,  and  composed  operas,  madrigals  and  sacred  music. 

Bernacchi,  Antonio,  Italian  male  soprano,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Bologna  in  June,  1685;  died 
there,  Mar.  1736;  pupil  in  voice  with  Pistocchi,  and  in 
composition  with  G.  A.  Bernabei.  Handel  engaged 
him  for  the  Italian  Opera,  London,  where  he  sang  in 
many  of  the  great  composer's  works. 

Bernal,  Antonio,  i6th  century  Spanish  composer  of 
the  Sevillian  school,  a  contemporary  of  Morales. 

Bernal,  Jose,  i6th  century  singer  in  the  service  of 
Charles  V  of  Spain;  it  is  quite  possible  that  composi- 
tions autographed  "Bernal  Gonsalez,"  preserved  in  the 
Chapter  Library  at  Toledo,  were  written  by  him. 

Bernard, ,  ifith  century  French  violinist  and 

composer;  some  of  his  violin  pieces  published  in  1729. 

Bernard,  Andre,  Belgian  violin  and  viol  maker,  born 
Liege,  1870.  He  studied  at  Paris  with  Gand  and  Ber- 
nardel,  then  founded  his  own  business  at  Liege  in  1889, 
following  the  models  of  Nicholas  Lupot  in  his  violins, 
but  also  specializing  in  the  making  of  violas  da  gamba 
and  violas  d'amore. 


BERNARD,  ANTHONY— BERNAU 


Bernard,  Anthony,  English  composer,  writer  of  the 
suite  Aucassin  et  Nicolette  for  piano  and  violin,  was 
born  1891. 

Bernard,  Caroline  Richings,  see  Richings  (Ber- 
nard}, Caroline. 

Bernard,  Emery,  i6th  century  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Orleans ;  author  of  a  book  on  the  proper 
method  of  singing. 

Bernard,  £mile  Jean  Auguste,  French  composer 
and  organist,  born  Marseilles,  Nov.  28,  1843;  died 
Paris,  Sept.  u,  1902 ;  pupil  of  Reber,  Benoist  and  Mar- 
montel,  later  organist  of  Notre-Dame-des-Champs, 
Paris.  He  has  composed  organ,  chamber  and  piano 
works. 

Bernard,  Georges,  French  composer,  born  Neuf- 
chateau,  1870;  his  compositions  won  numerous  prizes. 

Bernard,  Moritz,  Russian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Kurland,  1794;  died  Petrograd,  May  9, 
1871;  a  pupil  of  John  Field.  His  works  include  an 
opera  and  some  piano  pieces. 

Bernard,  Paul,  French  pianist,  teacher,  composer 
and  critic,  born  Poitiers,  Oct.  4,  1827;  died  Paris,  Feb. 
24,  1879 ;  Pupil  of  Halevy  and  Thalberg.  He  composed 
numerous  piano  pieces,  and  wrote  critical  articles  for 
French  newspapers. 

Bernard,  Robert,  contemporary  French  composer, 
among  whose  compositions  is  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  published  in  1927. 

Bernard,  Vincenzia,  German  organist,  composer, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Krischanovitz,  Moravia,  1840. 
She  was  a  well-known  teacher  at  Brunn,  Austria,  and 
wrote  a  treatfse  on  piano  technique. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Saint,  French  abbe  and 
hymn  writer,  born  Fontaines,  Burgundy,  1091 ;  died 
Aug.  20,  1153.  He  composed  many  famous  hymns  in 
Latin,  of  which  Jesu,  dulcis  Menwria  is  the  finest.  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  E.  Caswell  as  Jesus, 
the  very  thought  of  thee.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on 
existing  evils  in  religious  music. 

Bernard  of  Cluny,  Saint,  i2th  century  French  prel- 
ate, composer  and  poet,  born  Morlaix.  He  composed 
Latin  hymns  of  which  the  most  famous  is  Jerusalem, 
the  golden. 

Bernardel,  Auguste  Sebastian  Philippe,  French 
violin  and  violoncello  maker,  born  Mirecourt,  Jan.  12, 
1802;  died  Bougival,  Aug  6,  1870;  apprentice  of  Nico- 
las Lupot  and  C.  F.  Gand.  In  1826  he  established  his 
own  business,  and  in  1859  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  two  sons.  Seven  years  later  he  retired,  and  the  firm 
amalgamated  with  the  Gand  business.  He  excelled  in 
copying  Stradivarius  models,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  French  School;  his  violoncellos  are 
also  much  sought  after. 

Bernardel,  Leon,  French  violin  maker,  born  Paris, 
1853.  He  studied  with  the  Bernadel  brothers,  and 
Gand,  then  founded  his  own  shop  at  Paris  in  1898, 


making  excellent  copies  of  Lupot  models,  the  latter 
copies  of  Stradivarius  instruments. 

Bernardi,  Bartolommeo,  Italian  composer,  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  Bologna;  died  Copenhagen,  1730 
(1732)  ;  for  many  years  director  of  music  at  the  Da- 
nish court.  His  works  include  operas,  violin  sonatas, 
x^ocal  duets  and  cantatas. 

Bernardi,  Enrico,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Milan,  Mar.  11,  1838;  died  there,  July  17,  1900. 

Bernardi,  Francesco,  see  Senesino,  Francesco  Ber- 
nardi. 

Bernardi,  Gian  Giuseppe,  Italian  teacher  of  coun- 
terpoint, music  history  and  esthetics,  born  Venice,  Sept. 
J5»  1865;  student  at  the  Venice  Conservatory,  where 
he  later  became  a  teacher.  He  founded  "The  Society  of 
Ancient  Music  and  Instruments,"  and  composed  piano, 
violin  and  vocal  music. 

Bernardi,  Steffano,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Verona  (?);  died  about  1638;  for  many  years 
active  in  the  musical  life  of  Salzburg.  His  composi- 
tions include  masses,  motets,  madrigals,  psalms,  and 
instrumental  works. 

Bernardin,  Bernard  Courtois,  French  violinist  and 
dramatic  composer,  born  about  1826;  died  in  Paris 
about  1870;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Bernardini,  Andrea,  Italian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  born  Buti,  Tuscany,  1824;  died 
there,  Oct.  29,  1900. 

Bernardini,  Marcello  (Marcello  di  Capua),  Italian 
composer,  born  Capua,  about  1762.  He  composed  the 
music  and  wrote  the  librettos  of  twenty  dramatic  works, 
all  successfully  produced  at  Venice. 

Bernards,  Josef,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Dernau,  Coblenz,  Oct.  16,  1844;  he  composed 
organ  pieces,  sacred  music  and  songs. 

Bernasconi,  Andrea,  French  composer  of  Italian  de- 
scent, born  Marseilles,  1706;  died  Munich,  Jan.  24, 
1784;  he  was  music  director  at  the  Munich  court, 
writing  eighteen  operas  and  many  sacred  works. 

Bernasconi,  Antonia,  a  German  singer  who  made 
her  debut  at  Vienna  in  1764  in  Alceste,  which  was 
written  especially  for  her  by  Gluck.  She  sang  in  many 
Italian  cities,  in  Mozart's  early  opera,  Mitridate,  at 
Milan  in  1770,  and  also  at  London,  where  she  appeared 
in  both  grand  and  comic  opera., 

Bernasconi,  Pietro,  Italian  organ  builder,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  died  Varese,  May  27,  1895 ;  famous  for 
fine  organs  erected  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Milan,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Como  and  elsewhere. 

Bernau,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Barmen,  Mar.  29, 1898.  He  is  an  esteemed  teacher 
of  theory,  piano  and  lute-playing,  and  composer  of 
piano  pieces  and  songs,  the  latter  with  lute  accompani- 
ment. 


BERNAUER— BERNOULLI,  JACQUES 


Bernauer,  Josef,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Kager,  Bavaria,  Feb.  13,  1861;  writer  of  male 
choruses  and  songs. 

Bernauer,  Rudolf,  German  operetta  librettist,  born 
Jan.  20,  1880;  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Berlin. 

Berne,  Alexander,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July  4,  1881. 
He  studied  with  Rubin  Goldmark  and  Rafael  Joseffy, 
and  has  given  recitals  in  New  York,  in  addition  to 
composing  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Berneker,  Constanz,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Darkehmen,  East  Prussia,  Oct.  31, 
1844;  died  Konigsberg,  June  9,  1906;  student  at  the 
Institute  for  Church  Music  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  oratorios, 
cantatas  and  excellent  choral  works  with  orchestra. 

Bernelinus,  early  nth  century  Benedictine  monk; 
a  distinguished  theorist  in  Paris,  and  author  of  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  monochord. 

Berner,  Andreas  (Andre),  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  about  1766;  died  Bonn,  Aug.  5,  1791. 
He  played  at  the  Electoral  palace  in  Bonn;  one  of  his 
symphonies  is  said  to  have  been  published. 

Berner,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  organist, 
teacher,  writer,  composer,  born  Breslau,  May  16, 
1780;  died  there,  May  9,  1827;  pupil  of  his  father  and 
Reichardt.  He  wrote  much  instrumental  and  vocal  mu- 
sic, also  theoretical  works.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
placed  a  high  estimate  on  his  abilities. 

Berners,  Lord  (Gerald  Hugh  Tyrwhitt- Wilson 
Berners),  English  composer,  born  Apley  Park,  Bridg- 
north,  Sept.  18,  1883.  He  studied  at  Eton  College,  and, 
after  travelling  extensively  in  France,  Germany  and 
Italy,  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  becoming  honor- 
ary attache  at  Constantinople  from  1909  to  1911  and 
at  Rome  from  1911  to  1919.  Music  was  at  first  only 
a  diversion,  but  it  gradually  began  to  interest  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  determined  to  take  it  up  seri- 
ously, studying  orchestration  with  Igor  Stravinsky  and 
Alfredo  Casella,  and  finally  abandoning  his  diplomatic 
position  and  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  composi- 
tion. His  first  composition  was  a  setting  of  Heine's 
Du  bist  wie  eine  Blwne,  which,  from  a  passage  in 
Heine's  biography,  he  assumed  to  have  been  written  to 
a  little  white  pig.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  atti- 
tude Berners  adopted  in  most  of  his  works;  his  style 
is  sometimes  cynical,  occasionally  playful,  but  more 
often  sharply  satirical; 'his  modes  of  expression  are  at 
times  brazenly  daring.  His  works  include  three  fu- 
neral marches  for  piano  (for  a  statesman,  a  canary  and 
a  rich  aunt,  respectively),  Fragments  Psychologiques 
and  Valses  Bourgeoises,  also  for  piano,  a  miniature 
tone-poem,  Le  Poisson  d'or,  an  orchestral  Fantaisie 
Espagnol,  and  a  one-act  opera,  Le  Carrosse  du  Saint- 
Sacrement. 

Bernet-Kempers,  Karel,  Dutch  m'usic  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Nijkerk,  Sept.  20, 
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1897 ;  for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the  Gravenhage  Con- 
servatory. 

Berneville,  Gilbert  de,  see  Gilbert  de  Berneville. 

Bernhard,  August,  Russian  librettist  and  musician, 
born  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  15,  1852;  died  Dresden,  1908; 
pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Johannsen,  and  for 
many  years  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory. He  translated  many  Russian  opera  texts  into 
German. 

Bernhard,  Christoph,  German  composer  and  music 
director,  born  Danzig,  1627  (1628);  died  Dresden, 
Nov.  14,  1692. 

Bernhard  der  Deutsche,  German  (  ?)  organist,  died 
Venice  1459.  He  played  the  organ  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  from  1445-59,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  organ  pedals,  and  the  first  organist  to 
introduce  them  into  Italy. 

Bernhard,  Duke  of  Sachsen-Meiningen,  German 
writer  on  music,  born  Meiningen,  Apr.  i,  1851 ;  died 
there,  Jan.  16,  1928;  author  of  a  treatise  on  music  in 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedies. 

Bernicat,  Firmin,  French  operetta  composer,  born 
1841 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1883. 

Bernier,  Nicolas,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Nantes,  June  28,  1664;  died  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1734 
(1743).  His  compositions  include  cantatas,  motets 
and  church  music. 

Berninger,  Hans,  German  clarinetist,  born  Leipzig, 
Mar.  n,  1895.  He  made  various  improvements  in  the 
clarinet,  and  other  wind  instruments,  also  writing  a 
saxophone-method 

Berninzone,  Giorgio,  Italian  composer,  born  Genoa, 
Apr.  17,  1894.  His  compositions  include  symphonic 
poems,  string  quartets,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Berno  (Berno  Augiensis),  writer  on  music,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  died  Reichenau,  Swabia,  June  7,  1048. 
He  was  Abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Reichenau  from 
1008  until  his  death,  writing  treatises  on  the  music  and 
instruments  of  his  period. 

Bernouilly,  Agnes,  igth  century  German  composer, 
born  in  Berlin.  She  wrote  a  number  of  orchestral 
works,  also  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bernoulli,  Daniel,  Swiss  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Groningen,  Feb.  9,  1700;  died  Basle,  Mar.  17, 
1781;  son  of  Johann  Bernoulli;  several  of  his  mono- 
graphs dealt  with  acoustics. 

Bernoulli,  Eduard,  Swiss  lecturer  and  music  editor, 
born  Basel,  Nov.  6,  1867;  died  there,  Apr.  18,  1927; 
lectured  at  Zurich  University.  He  was  author  and  edi- 
tor of  many  books  on  musical  subjects;  one  of  his 
outstanding  works  was  a  critical  volume  on  Handel's 
oratorio  texts. 

Bernoulli,  Jacques,  Swiss  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Basle,  Oct.  17,  1 759;  died  St.  Petersburg, 
July  3,  1789;  several  of  his  treatises  concerned  them- 
selves with  musical  vibrations. 


BERNOULLI,  JOHANN— BERTE 


Bernoulli,  Johann,  Swiss  professor  of  science,  born 
Basel,  July  27,  1667;  died  there  Jan.  2,  1747;  father 
of  Daniel  Bernoulli.  His  works  on  acoustics,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  son,  were  extremely  valuable. 

Bernsdorf,  Eduard,  German  composer,  critic  and 
editor,  born  Dessau,  Mar.  25,  1825 ;  died  Leipzig,  June 
27,  1901 ;  pupil  of  F.  Schneider  and  A.  B.  Marx.  He 
was  well  known  for  having  completed  Schladebach's 
Universal  Lexicon  of  the  Tonal  Art,  and  also  as  an  able 
critic. 

Bernstein,  Eugene,  Russian  pianist,  born  Odessa, 
Apr.  14,  1871.  He  studied  in  Moscow  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Conservatory,  and  after  touring  Russia  as  a 
concert  pianist,  came  to  America  in  1893,  where 
he  founded  a  chamber  trio,  and  established  a  'music 
school  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bernstein,  Nikolai  Dawidowitsch,  Russian  writer 
on  music,  born  Mitau,  Kurland,  Aug.  7,  1876.  Among 
his  works  are  biographies  of  Glinka,  Tschaikowsky, 
Rubinstein  and  a  history  of  music  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  1921  he  founded  an  institute  for 
teaching  music  to  the  masses  at  Leningrad. 

Bernstein-Best,  Rae,  contemporary  American  pi- 
anist and  teacher.  She  studied  with  Moritz  Rosenthal 
and  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York, 
toured  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  concert  pian- 
ist, appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  then  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  as 
a  teacher. 

Berntsen,  Jens,  Norwegian  baritone  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Aalesund,  Aug.  22,  1867;  student  at  the 
Christiania  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  as  an 
opera  singer  in  1893  at  Christiania;  his  favorite  roles 
were  Mephistopheles  and  Don  Juan.  He  also  con- 
ducted several  choirs,  and  taught  singing  in  Chris- 
tiania. 

Bernuth,  Julius  von,  German  conductor,  born  Rees, 
Rhine  Province,  Aug.  8,  1830;  died  Hamburg,  Dec.  24, 
1902.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Taubert  and  Dehn,  founder 
of  the  chamber  music  society  "Auf  schwung,"  at  Leip- 
zig, the  "Dilettanten-Orchester-Verein,"  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory  and  conductor  of  the  Hamburg  Phil- 
harmonic. 

Berou,  Adrien,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Bordeaux,  1824;  died  Paris,  1907;  the  majority  of  his 
compositions  are  for  the  violin. 

Berr,  Friedrich,  German  clarinetist,  bassoonist  and 
composer,  born  Mannheim,  Apr.  17,  1794;  died  Paris, 
Sept.  24,  1838.  He  became  professor  of  the  clarinet 
at  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  director  of  various  French 
military  bands,  for  which  he  wrote  more  than  five  hun- 
dred pieces,  in  addition  to  many  compositions  for  clari- 
net and  bassoon. 

Berr,  Jose,  German  composer,  born  Regensburg, 
Ratisbon,  Dec.  29,  1874;  among  his  compositions  is  the 
mimodrama  Francesco,. 
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Berre,  Ferdinand,  Belgian  opera  composer,  born 
Gaushoren,  near  Brussels,  Feb.  5,  1843. 

Berrsche  (Losch),  Alexander,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Kaiserslautern,  Apr.  3,  1883; 
pupil  of  Linder  and  Max  Reger.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral works  on  Heinrich  Pfitzner,  and  has  been  a  music 
critic  in  Munich. 

Bersa,  Blagoje  (Benito),  Austrian  teacher,  theatre- 
conductor,  arranger  and  composer,  born  Ragusa,  Dec. 
21,  1873;  died  Zagreb,  Jan.  i,  1934.  He  composed  two 
operas,  three  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  two  over- 
tures, chamber  music,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bersag  horn,  a  valve  horn,  used  originally  by  the 
Bersaglieri  corps  of  the  Italian  Army,  generally ~  used 
in  sets  of  four  (Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone  or 
Bass),  all  pitched  in  B  flat.  The  soprano  and  alto 
correspond  to  the  regular  cornet  and  fliigel  horn,  while 
the  tenor  and  baritone  are  similar  to  the  althorns  or 
saxhorns  of  same  range.  Only  one  valve  or  piston  is 
used  in  place  of  the  usual  three.  This  valve  allows 
the  pitch  to  be  lowered  a  fourth  and  approximately 
results  in  a  diatonic  scale  being  played.  During  the 
World  War,  it  was  much  used  by  regiments  as  it  was 
not  difficult  to  learn  to  play,  and  the  music  produced 
was  more  varied  in  effect  than  could  be  obtained  from 
an  ordinary  band  of  bugles. 

Bersani,  Carlo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Cesana,  Apr.  28,  1882.  He  studied  in  Bologna,  and 
became  head  of  the  music  school  at  Cesana.  His  com- 
positions include  masses,  piano  sonatas  and  songs. 

Bersezio,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Turin,  Mar.  26,  1871;  composer 
of  operas,  cantatas,  overtures  and  choruses. 

Bertali,  Antonio,  Italian  conductor,  composer  and 
violinist,  born  Verona,  1605 ;  died  Vienna,  1669.  He 
was  conductor  at  court  in  Vienna,  and  composer  of 
operas,  oratorios,  and  cantatas. 

Bertalotti,  Angelo,  Italian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Bologna,  1665 ;  death  date  not  known. 

Bertani,  Lelio,  Italian  choirmaster  and  madrigal 
composer,  born  Brescia,  1520;  died  there,  1600.  He 
had  charge  of  the  choir  in  the  Brescia  Cathedral,  was 
court  musician  to  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  and  music  direc- 
tor for  the  Bishop  of  Padua. 

Bertati,  Giovanni,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born 
Martellago,  July  10,  1735;  died  Venice,  1815.  His 
libretto  for  Cimarosa's  opera,  //  matrimonio  segreto, 
was  later  used  as  a  model  by  da  Ponte  for  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni. 

Berte,  Heinrich,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Gal- 
gocz,  May  8,  1857  (1858)  ;  died  Perchtoldsdorf,  Aug. 
25,  1924.  He  wrote  many  ballets,  operas  and  operettas 
which  were  produced  with  great  success  in  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Germany;  the  best  known  was  his  oper- 
etta Drei  Madlerhaus  (Lilac  Time  or  Blossom  Time) , 
based  on  Schubert's  life  and  introducing  many  of  the 
great  composer's  melodies. 


Berteau  (Berteaud,  Berthau),  Martin,  French  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  born  Valenciennes ;  died  Paris, 
1756 ;  pupil  of  Kozecz  in  Bohemia.  At  first  he  studied 
the  viola  da  gamba,  later  the  'cello,  and  made  his  debut 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  Paris,  in  1739.  Among  his 
pupils  was  the  elder  Dttport,  who,  through  his  son, 
passed  on  a  perfected  art  of  'cello  tone  and  technique 
to  future  generations.  He  composed  many  concertos 
and  sonatas  for  the  violoncello. 

Bertelin,  Albert,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  July 
26,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Dubois  and  Widor  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  won  the  second  "Grand  Prix  de 
Rome"  in  1902.  His  compositions  are  written  in  very 
modern  style,  but  are  kept  within  classical  form  lim- 
its ;  they  include  songs,  poems  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
sonatas,  a  Hindu  legend,  Sakoimtala,  oratorios  and  a 
lyrical  drama,  Goltsa. 

Bertelmann,  Jan  Georg,  Dutch  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Amsterdam,  Jan.  21,  1782;  died  there,  Jan. 
25,  1854;  pupil  of  Brachthuijzer,  the  bling  organ  vir- 
tuoso, and  later  professor  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music. 
His  compositions  include  masses,  chamber  music  and 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Bertelsmann,  Karl  August,  German  composer  and 
director,  born  Giitersloh,  Westphalia,  1811;  died  Am- 
sterdam, Nov.  20,  1861. 

Berten,  Walter,  German  composer  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Koln,  Aug.  23,  1902;  pupil  of  Hermann 
Unger  and  Ernst  Bucken.  His  compositions  include 
choral,  piano,  vocal  and  chamber  music  works;  among 
his  works  is  an  appreciation  of  Max  Reger. 

Bertenshaw,  Thomas  Handel,  English  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Manchester,  1859;  author  of 
Elements  of  Music,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  and 
Rhythm,  Analysis  and  Musical  Form. 

Bertha,  Alexander  von,  igth  century  Hungarian 
composer,  born  Pesth ;  pupil  of  Hans  von  Bulow.  He 
wrote  a  symphony,  some  chamber  music  and  a  national 
anthem  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Berthaume,  Isidore,  French  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  about  1752;  died  Petrograd, 
Mar.  20,  1802.  He  was  soloist  at  the  Concert  Spirituel 
in  1761 ;  later  its  conductor,  and  finally  leader  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  Grasset  and  Lafont  were  among  his 
pupils;  he  composed  symphonies,  concertos  and  so- 
natas. 

Berthelier,  Henri,  French  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Limoges,  Dec.  27,  1856.  After  touring  success- 
fully throughout  Europe  he  became  a  violin  professor 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  Raoul  Vidas  was  one  of 
his  pupils. 

Berthelier-Loeb  Quartet,  contemporary  French 
string  quartet. 

Berthold,  Franz,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Bamberg,  Dec.  6,  1884.  He  studied  in  Munich  with 
Friedrich  Klose,  and  has  written  on  musical  subjects, 
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as  well  as  composing  masses,  male  choruses,  overtures 
and  chamber  music. 

Berthold,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Dresden,  Apr.  14,  1819;  died  Breslau,  Mar, 
20,  1879;  his  works  include  orchestral  pieces,  piano 
compositions  and  songs. 

Berthold,  Karl  Friedrich  Theodor,  German  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  18,  1815;  died 
there,  Apr.  28,  1882. 

Berthoud,  Eugene,  Swiss  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lausanne,  1877;  for  many  years  a 
teacher  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  The  majority  of 
his  compositions  are  for  the  violin. 

Bertin,  Louise  Angelique,  French  singer,  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Les  Roches,  near  Bierre,  Feb.  15, 
1805;  died  Paris,  Apr.  26,  1877;  a  pupil  of  Fetis.  Her 
operas,  Le  Loup  Garou,  Faust  zn&-Esrneralda  were 
very  successful.  Victor  Hugo  made  a  libretto  of  his 
Notre  Dame  especially  for  her,  but  the  work  was  a 
failure;  she  achieved  much  success  later  with  instru- 
mental trios  and  quartets. 

Bertin,  Pierrot,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
violinist  and  composer,  who  appeared  at  Paris  with  his 
eight-year-old  son  in  a  concerto  for  violin  and  viola  on 
Nov.  4,  1798;  he  composed  violin  solos  and  duets. 

Bertin  de  la  Doue,  T.,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  about  1680;  died  about  1745;  his  compositions 
include  operas,  a  ballet,  church  music  and  instrumental 
trios. 

Bertini,  Abbate  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  con- 
ductor and  author,  born  Palermo  about  1756;  died 
there  in  1849;  among  his  works  was  a  dictionary  of 
music. 

Bertini,  Benoit  Auguste,  French  pianist,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  at  Lyons,  June  5,  1780;  died  at 'Lon- 
don about  1830.  He  studied  in  London  with  dementi, 
and  later  became  a  well-known  teacher;  his  younger 
brother,  Henri,  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Among  his  im- 
portant treatises  is  A  Phonological  System  for  acquir- 
ing extraordinary  facility  on  all  musical  instruments  as 
well  as  in  singing. 

Bertini,  Domenico,  Italian  singing  teacher,  com- 
poser, conductor  and.  critic,  born  Lucca,  June  26,  1829; 
died  Florence,  Sept.  7,  1890.  He  wrote  two  operas, 
masses,  chamber  music  and  an  important  theoretical 
treatise. 

Bertini,  Enrico,  Italian  composer,  born  Milan,  Jan. 
31,  1862;  writer  of  operas,  cantatas  and  piano  pieces. 

Bertini,  Giuseppe,  see  Bertini,  Abbate  Giuseppe. 

Bertini,  Henri- Jerome,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Oct.  28,  1798;  dted  Meylau,  near 
Grenoble,  Oct.  i,  1876;  pupil  of  his  father  and  elder 
brother,  Benoit-Auguste  Bertini.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  made  a  concert  tour  through  Holland  and  Germany ; 
upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  his  studies  and 
made  frequent  artistic  tours.  Retiring  to  Meylau  in 
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1859  he  devoted  much  time  to  composition,  writing 
more  than  two  hundred  piano  pieces  and  arranging 
Bach's  "Well-Tempered  Clavichord"  for  four  hands. 
His  technical  studies  are  still  highly  regarded. 

Bertini,  Natale,  igth  century  Italian  composer ;  her 
works  include  numerous  piano  compositions. 

Bertini,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer,  born  Palermo, 
1721 ;  died  there,  Dec.  16,  1794.  He  became  musical 
director  in  his  native  city,  where  several  of  his  operas 
were  produced  with  great  success. 

Bertinotti,  Teresa,  Italian  singer,  born  Savigliano, 
Piedmont,  1776;  died  Bologna,  Feb.  12,  1854.  She 
studied  as  a  child  with  La  Barbiera,  and  was  heard 
later  at  Milan,  London,  Dublin,  The  Hague  and  Lisbon 
in  Mozart's  operas;  she  became  a  vocal  teacher  after 
retiring  from  the  stage. 

Bertling,  Karl,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Mar.  15,  1893;  writer  of  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bertocchi,  Annibale,  Italian  composer  and  writer, 
born  Bologna,  July  13,  1855;  died  there,  July  13,  1922; 
composer  of  piano  sonatas,  songs  and  chamber  music. 

Bertoldo,  Sper'  in  Dio,  Italian  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Modena,  about  1530;  died  Padua,  Aug.  13, 
1570.  His  compositions  included  several  books  of 
madrigals ;  also  toccatas  and  other  works  for  organ. 

Bertolli,  Francesco,  early  i8th  century  Italian  con- 
tralto who  became  very  popular  with  English  audiences 
in  Handel's  operas  and  oratorios. 

Bertolotti,  see  Gasparo  da  Sdo. 

Berton,  Henri  Francois,  French  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  May  3,  1784;  died  July  15,  1832; 
natural  son  of  Henri  Montan  Berton;  for  many  years 
vocal  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was  the 
composer  of  several  operas  produced  at  the  Opera. 

Berton,  Henri  Montan,  French  opera-composer, 
born  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1767;  died,  there,  Apr.  22,  1844; 
son  of  Pierre  Montan  Berton.  A  pupil  of  Rey  and 
Sachhini.  He  occupied  successively  various  musical 
posts  in  Paris,  and  composed  forty  operas,  several  bal- 
lets, church  and  chamber  music,  as  well  as  some  sym- 
phonies. 

Berton,  Pierre  Montan,  French  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Maubert-Fontaines,  Jan.  7,  1727;  died 
Paris,  May  14,  1780;  a  contemporary  of  Gluck  and 
Piccinni.  His  unusual  talent  as  a  conductor  resulted 
in  a  vast  improvement  in  the  Opera  orchestra,  and 
several  of  his  operas  and  ballets  were  produced  there. 

Bertoni,  Ferdinando  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer 
and  organist,  born  Isola  di  Garda,  near  Brescia,  Aug.  15, 
1725;  died  Desenzano,  Dec.  i,  1813.  He  studied  with 
Padre  Martini,  became  organist  at  San  Marco,  and 
choir-master  there  and  at  the  Conservatory  de'  Men- 
dicanti.  His  works  include  forty  operas,  twelve  ora- 
torios and  some  chamber  music. 

Bertoul,  Frangois  le,  see  Lebertoul,  Frangois. 


Bertram,  Baltasar  Christian  Friedrich,  i8th  cen- 
tury German  composer  and  violinist,  born  Salzwedel; 
died  Berlin,  1787;  a  pupil  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Grann, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  Berlin.  His 
compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  violin. 

Bertram,  Camilla,  Danish  singer  and  teacher,  born 
1867;  she  toured  Germany  and  Scandinavia  with  great 
success. 

Bertram,  Georg,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  Apr.  27,  1882;  pupil  of  Hans  Pfitzner  and  later 
professor  of  the  piano  at  Stern's  Conservatory  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Bertram,  Madge,  Scottish  composer,  born  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  8,  1879.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  fam- 
ily of  nine,  all  of  whom  were  musically  inclined.  She 
published  many  fine  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bertram,  Theodor,  German  baritone,  bora  Stutt- 
gart, Feb.  12,  1869;  died  Beyreuth,  Nov.  24,  1907. 
He  frequently  appeared  in  Mozart  and  Wagner  operas, 
and  was  also  highly  successful  in  recitals. 

Bertram,  Wilhelm  Oswald,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Neustadt,  Sept.  28,  1898;  the  majority 
of  his  compositions  are  for  the  piano. 

Bertrand,  Aline,  French  harpist,  born  Paris,  1798 ; 
died  there,  Mar.  13,  1835;  pupil  of  Naderman.  On 
her  appearance  at  Vienna  in  1828,  she  received  an  ova- 
tion second  only  to  the  one  accorded  Paganini.  Men- 
del wrote  in  glowing  terms  of  her  accomplishments  as 
an  executant. 

Bertrand,  Antoine  de,  French  composer,  born  Fan- 
tanges,  Cantal,  about  1545;  the  majority  of  his  com- 
positions were  chansons,  including  four-part  settings 
of  sonnets  by  Ronsard. 

Bertrand,  Jean  Gustave,  French  musicologist  and 
historian,  born  near  Paris,  Dec.  24,  1834;  died  Paris, 
1880 ;  a  keen  student  of  the  music  of  antiquity.  Among 
his  works  are  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  organ,  a 
monograph  on  ancient  music,  a  study  of  the  origin  of 
harmony,  and  various  critical  articles. 

Bertrand,  Marcel,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
1883;  writer  of  several  successful  operas,  and  some 
chamber  music,  including  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

Bertrand,  Rene,  French  scientist  and  musician  who 
gave  a  concert  on  April  25,  1938,  in  Paris  in  which 
he  presented  six  dynaphones  (ether-wave  instruments), 
all  capable  of  changes  in  both  pitch  and  musical  color. 

Bertrand  de  Borni  I2th  century  Provengal  trouba- 
dour. 

Bertucci,  F.  M.,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Rome, 
1897.  He  taught  himself  his  profession,  then  estab- 
lished his  business  in  Rome,  making  instruments  after 
the  Stradivarius  model  of  considerable  quality. 

Bertucci,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  born  Catania, 
Apr.  9,  1883 ;  his  works  comprise  symphonic  poems, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 
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Bertuch,  Max,  German  composer  and  librettist,  born 
June  28,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hoch  Con- 
servatory at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  settled  in  Berlin 
as  a  theatre  conductor.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas and  songs;  he  also  wrote  several  librettos  for 
operas  by  other  composers. 

Berumen,  Ernesto,  contemporary  South  American 
pianist  and  teacher;  pupil  of  Teichmuller  in  Leipzig. 
He  made  his  American  debut  in  1918,  and  later  toured 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  South  America  with 
great  success,  also  founding,  with  Frank  La  Forge,  the 
Berumen-La  Forge  Piano  and  Vocal  Studios  at  New 
York  City. 

Bemtti,  Arturo,  Argentinian  composer,  born  San 
Juan,  1862;  died  Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  3,  1938.  He  stud- 
ied with  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig,  and  also 
at  Paris  and  Milan.  His  compositions  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  legends  and  folk-music  of  his  native 
country,  and  include  several  operas  and  some  violin 
pieces. 

Bemtti,  Pablo  M.,  Argentinian  composer,  born  San 
Juan,  Sept.  24,  1870.  He  studied  with  Jadassohn  at 
Leipzig,  and  became  director  of  the  Argentine  Na- 
tional Military  School  of  Music.  He  received  the 
Grand  Cross  from  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  estab- 
lished a  Conservatory  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  became 
inspector  of  army  bands.  His  works  include  the  opera, 
Cocliabamba,  a  mass,  a  funeral  march,  and  some  piano 
pieces. 

Berwald,  Astrid,  Swedish  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Stockholm,  Sept.  8,  1886;  pupil  of  Andersson  and 
Dohnanyi ;  later  a  teacher  of  piano  and  highly  regarded 
recitalist  in  Stockholm. 

Berwald,  Franz  Adolf,  Swedish  composer,  born 
Stockholm,  1/96;  died  there,  1868;  nephew  of  Johann 
Friedrich  Berwald.  He  studied  the  violin  under  du 
Puy  and  later,  in  Berlin,  where  his  association  with 
Mendelssohn  was  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Although 
self-taught  in  theory  and  composition,  he  scored  amaz- 
ing successes  in  concerts  of  his  compositions  at  Vienna, 
particularly  one  in  which  Jenny  Lind  had  the  leading 
role.  Among  his  works  are  four  symphonies,  some 
chamber  music,  and  two  operas ;  Christine  Nilsson  was 
among  his  distinguished  pupils  in  composition. 

Berwald,  Hjalmar,  Austrian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  near  Vienna,  1848 ;  writer  of  chamber  music,  vio- 
lin compositions  and  songs. 

Berwald,  Johann  Friedrich,  Swedish  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Stockholm,  Dec.  4,  1787;  died  there, 
Aug.  26,  1861 ;  a  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler,  and  remark- 
ably precocious,  playing  in  public  at  five  and  composing 
a  symphony  at  nine.  He  became  conductor  of  the  royal 
orchestra  in  1819.  His  compositions  include  violin 
concertos,  and  sonatas,  chamber  music,  orchestral  works 
and  cantatas. 

Berwald,  William  Henry,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Schwerin,  Dec.  26,  1864;  pupil  of 
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Rheinberger  and  Faisst.  He  came  to  America  in  1892 
to  head  the  musical  theory  department  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; his  compositions  include  anthems,  cantatas  and 
instrumental  music. 

Besaiten  (Ger.),  to  put  strings  upon  a  violin  or  simi- 
lar instrument. 

Besana,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Dortmund,  Oct.  31,  1869.  He  studied  in 
Sondershausen  and  Florence,  later  becoming  director 
of  the  Konigsberg  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works  and  chamber  music. 

Besanzoni,  Ferdinando,  Italian  composer,  bora 
Piacenza,  1821;  for  many  years  director  of  Italian 
opera  in  Berlin.  One  of  his  operas  was  successfully 
performed  in  his  native  city. 

Besard  or  Besardus,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  lute- 
nist  and  composer,  born  Besangori,  Vesontius,  about 
1567.  He  made  collections  of  lute  pieces  which  are 
of  great  historical  value,  containing  music  representa- 
tive of  different  schools. 

Besch,  Otto,  German  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Neuhausen,  near  Konigsberg,  Feb.  14,  1885. 
He  was  first  a  student  of  theology,  but  later  studied 
music  with  Humperdinck,  writing  overtures,  chamber 
and  piano  music;  also  a  biography  of  Humperdinck. 

Beschnitt,  Johannes,  German  composer,  teacher, 
cantor,  and  conductor,  born  Bockau,  Silesia,  Apr.  30, 
1825 ;  died  Stettin,  July  24,  1880. 

Besekirsky,  Vassily,  Russian  violinist,  born  Mos- 
cow, 1879.  He  was  taught  entirely  by  his  father,  Vas- 
sily' Vassilievitch  Besekirsky,  and  has  made  successful 
tours  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  For  several 
years  he  was  professor  of  violin  at  Odessa  Conserva- 
tory. 

Besekirsky,  Vassily  Vassilievitch,  Russian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Moscow,  Jan.  26,  1835;  died 
Petrograd,  1910;  pupil  of  Leonard  in  Brussels.  He 
played  with  great  success  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig, 
and  made  many  concert  tours  of  Europe.  In  1871  he 
was  concertmaster  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Moscow, 
and  later  he  became  professor  of  violin  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  was  active 
as  a  teacher  for  sixty  years,  having  personally  instructed 
several  hundred  pupils.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral works,  concertos  for  violin,  cadenzas  to  the 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  violin  concertos ;  he  also  edited 
the  solo  violin  sonatas  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Besler,  Samuel,  German  composer  of  sacred  music, 
born  Brieg,  Silesia,  Dec.  15,  1574;  died  Breslau,  July 
19,  1625. 

Besler,  Simon,  German  composer  and  cantor,  born 
Brieg,  Aug.  27,  1583;  died  Breslau,  July  12,  1633; 
brother  of  Samuel  Besler. 

Besly,  Maurice,  English  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Normanby,  Jan.  28,  1888;  student  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  He  was  director  of  music  at  Queen's 
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College,  Oxford,  for  many  years,  and  conducted  both 
the  Oxford  and  the  Scottish  Orchestras ;  his  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  works,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Besozzi,  Alessandro,  Italian  oboist  and  composer, 
born  at  Parma  in  1700;  died  at  Turin  in  1775.  His 
compositions  included  chamber  music  and  sonatas  for 
flute  and  violin. 

Besozzi,  Antonio,  Italian  oboist,  born  Parma,  1707 ; 
died  Turin,  1781 ;  a  brother  of  Alessandro  Besozzi. 

Besozzi,  Carlo,  Italian  oboist,  born  at  Dresden, 
about  1738;  son  of  Antonio  Besozzi;  Charles  Burney 
gave  a  most  favorable  account  of  his  playing. 

Besozzi,  Gaetano,  Italian  oboist,  born  Parma,  1727; 
a  brother  of  Alessandro  Besozzi.  He  played  at  the 
Neapolitan  and  French  courts,  and  appeared  with  great 
success  at  London  in  1793. 

Besozzi,  Henri,  i8th  century  Italian  flutist,  a  son 
of  Hieronimo  Besozzi,  the  oboist.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at'  the  Opera-Comique. 

Besozzi,  Hieronimo,  Italian  bassoon  virtuoso,  born 
Parma,  1730;  died  Turin,  about  1782;  a  brother  of 
Alessandro  Besozzi.  He  was  well  spoken  of  in  Charles 
Burney's  "General  History  of  Music." 

Besozzi,  Hieronimo,  Italian  oboist,  died  Paris, 
1785;  son  of  Gaetano  Besozzi;  Charles  Burney  men- 
tions him  as  an  excellent  player. 

Besozzi,  Louis  Desire,  Italian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Versailles,  Apr.  3,  1814;  died  Paris,  Nov. 
ii,  1879;  son  of  Henri  Besozzi. 

Besse,  Clement,  French  musicologist,  born  Paris, 
1870;  died,  1923.  He  wrote  treatises  on  Gregorian 
chant,  also  The  Crisis  of  Religious  Ceremonies  and  of 
Sacred  Music  and  German  Music  in  France.  Many  of 
his  religious  verses  were  set  to  music  by  Albert  Alain. 

Besseghi,  Michele  Angelo,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Bologna,  1670;  died  Paris,  1744;  a 
famous  performer,  especially  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
active  for  many  years.  His  compositions  included 
chamber  music  and  harpsichord  pieces. 

Bessel,  Vassily  Vassilievich,  Russian  music  pub- 
lisher, born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1843;  died  at  Zurich, 
Mar.  4,  1907;  founder  in  1869,  with  his  brother,  Ivan, 
of  the  publishing  house,  W.  Bessel  and  Co.  He  was  a 
fellow-student  of  Tschaikowsky,  regarding  whom  he 
wrote  interesting  reminiscences.  The  firm  has  pub- 
lished the  works  of  many  important  Russian  composers, 
including  Rubinstein,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Tschaikow- 
sky, Moussorgsky  and  Cui. 

Bessel  &  Company,  W.,  a  Russian  music  publish- 
ing house,  founded  by  Wassily  Wassilievitch  Bessel, 
born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1843;  died  Zurich,  Apr.  25, 
1907.  He  was  a  fellow  student  of  Tschaikowsky  at  the 
Conservatory,  and  established  the  publishing  business 
in  1871,  also  issuing  two  musical  periodicals,  the 
Musical  Leaflet  and  the  Russian  Musical  Review.  Bes- 
sel wrote  his  reminiscences  of  Tschaikowsky,  and 


published  many  works  by  Moussorgsky,  Borodin, 
Rimsky-Korsakow,  Cui,  Liadow,  Scriabin,  Spendiarow, 
Tschaikowsky,  Glinka,  Akimenko,  Arenky,  Glazounoff, 
Ippolitow-Iwanow,  and  other  distinguished  Russian 
composers. 

Besseler,  Heinrich,  German  musicologist,  born 
Horde,  near  Dortmund,  Apr.  2,  1900;  pupil  of  Gurlitt, 
Adler,  Fischer  and  Ludwig.  He  has  written  works  on 
medieval  music,  and  is  editing  the  collected  works  of 
Dufay. 

Bessems,  Antoine,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Antwerp,  Apr.  6,  1809;  died  there,  Oct.  19,  1868; 
pupil  of  Baillot  at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris,  and  later 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian  theatre.  After 
several  concert  tours  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Ant- 
werp, and  conducted  the  Royal  Harmony  Society.  His 
compositions  include  sacred  music,  pieces  for  violin 
with  and  without  orchestral  accompaniment,  also  selec- 
tions for  'cello  and  for  piano. 

Besson,  Gustave  Auguste,  French  manufacturer  of 
wind  instruments,  born  at  Paris,  in  1820;  died  there 
in  1875;  famed  for  his  improvements  in  the  valves  of 
brass  instruments,  particularly  the  cornet.  In  1838  he 
produced  a  new  model  of  the  cornet  which  met  with 
great  success,  and  is  still  well-known  as  the  "Besson 
model."  In  1858  he  produced  a  new  type  of  instru- 
ment known  to  the  profession  as  the  "Besson  Girar- 
"din" ;  its  mechanism  enabled  the  player  to  change  from 
one  key  to  another  without  substituting  mouthpiece, 
slide  or  crook.  The  entire  progress  of  the  business 
from  year  to  year  was  marked  by  improvements  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  instruments,  and  the  firm  contributed 
substantially  to  the  perfection  of  the  brass  wind  section 
in  the  orchestra  of  today.  Besson  also  perfected  a  new 
type  of  double-bass  clarinet,  its  compass  extending  to 
the  D  below  the  lowest  note  of  the  double  basses ;  kter 
he  added  a  device  lowering  the  compass  by  the  interval 
of  a  fourth. 

Bessonoff,  Peter  Alexeievitsch,  Russian  writer  on 
church  music,  born  in  1828;  died  at  Kiev  in  1898. 

Best,  Rae  Bernstein,  see  Bernsteh>Bestf  Roe. 

Best,  William  Thomas,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Carlisle,  Aug.  13,  1826;  died  Liverpool, 
May  10,  1897.  Although  self-taught  except  for  some 
instruction  from  the  assistant  organist  of  the  cathedral 
in  his  native  town,  he  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
organ  virtuosos  of  his  time.  Best's  reputation  as  a 
player  is  chiefly  associated  with  Liverpool,  although  he 
held  several  appointments  in  London.  He  contributed 
importantly  to  the  popularizing  of  the  organ  as  a  con- 
cert instrument  under  civic  sponsorship.  His  works 
include  church  music  and  sonatas,  preludes  and  fugues, 
fantasies  and  studies  for  the  organ,  and  a  large  variety 
of  transcriptions.  He  also  wrote  several  textbooks  for 
organists,  chief  of  which  is  The  Art  of  Organ  Playing. 

Bestandig,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Striegau, 
Feb.  21,  1835;  died  Wandsbek,  near  Hamburg,  1917; 
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pupil  of  Mettner,  Freudenberg  and  Mosevius  in  Bres- 
lau.     He  founded  his  own  conservatory  at  Hamburg 
in  1858,  and  directed  it  until  his  retirement  in  1910,  a 
period  of  52  years.     His  compositions  include  sacred 
works,  chamber  music,  and  piano  pieces. 
Bestimmt  (Ger.),  with  energy  or  decision. 
Besuzio,  Zerbonio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
died  Munich,  1579.     He  received  an  appointment  at 
the  Breslau  court  and  later  went  to  Munich;  among 
his  compositions  were  a  number  of  motets. 
Beswick,  Lavinia,  see  Fenton,  Lavinia. 
Betancourt,  Manuel,  contemporary  Venezuelan  com- 
poser. 

Bethany  College,  Department  of  Music,  American 
college,  founded  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  in  1881.  It  is 
an  accredited  school,  supported  by  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  offers  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  music, 
leading  to  musical  degrees.  The  dean  is  Oscar  A;  Lof- 
gren ;  the  faculty  numbers  fifteen,  and  the  student  body 
approximately  five  hundred.  The  college  is  best- 
known  for  its  annual  music- festival,  which  includes 
concerts  by  guest  musicians,  faculty  and  students,  and 
the  performances  of  many  important  oratorio-works. 
Student  organizations  include  an  orchestra,  a  chorus 
and  a  band ;  the  music  library  comprises  three  hundred 
books,  several  hundred  scores,  over  a  hundred  phono- 
graph records,  three  listening-rooms  and  thirty-two- 
practice-rooms. 

Bethge,  Ernst  Heinrich,  German  opera  librettist, 
born  Magdeburg,  Oct.  12,  1878;  now  a  resident  of 
Berlin. 

Bethge,  Robert,  German  clergyman,  choirmaster 
and  writer,  born  Halle,  May  3,  1841 ;  died  there,  June 
26,  1922.  In  1882  founded  the  "Church-Music  So- 
ciety of  the  Province  of  Saxony,"  editing  choral  books, 
and  writing  a  biography  of  Robert  Franz. 

Bethisy,  iSth  century  French  composer  and  writer 
on  music ;  his  Explanation  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Music  was  published  in  1752. 

Bethlehem  Bach  Festival,  see  Bach  Festival  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bethune,  Thomas  Greene  (Blind  Tom),  American 
negro  pianist,  born  Columbus,  Ga.,  May  25,  1849  J  &£& 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  13,  1908.  Untrained  and  sight- 
less, he  became  famous  for  his  ability  to  play  difficult 
pieces  after  one  hearing,  and  also  to  improvise;  he 
gave  concerts  all  over  the  United  States  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

Betjemann,  Gilbert  Henry,  English  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  London  (?),  Nov.  17,  1840; 
date  of  death  unknown.  He  studied  with  Charles  Doyle, 
later  became  a  violinist  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera, 
London,  conductor  of  the  Italian  Opera  there,  and 
leader  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  of  various  English 
festivals,  as  well  as  being  musician-in-ordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward. 


Betonen  (Ger.),  to  accent  or  emphasize;  betont, 
accented  or  stressed;  betonung,  accent  or  emphasis. 

Betti,  Adolfo,  Italian  violinist,  born  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
Tuscany,  Mar.  21,  1875.  He  showed  talent  at  an  early 
age;  Puccini,  Catalani  and  Sgambati  frequently  visited 
his  home,  and  in  1892  he  went  to  the  Liege  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  studied  for  several  years  with  Cesar 
Thomson.  He  then  travelled  in  Austria,  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  became  assistant  to  Cesar  Thomson  at  Brus- 
sels Conservatory.  In  1903  he  became  first  violinist 
and  leader  of  the  world-famous  Flonzaley  Quartet,  con- 
tinuing in  this  capacity  until  it  disbanded. 

Bettinelli,  Angelo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Treviglio,  Aug.  24,  1878;  composer  of  several 
operas  and  many  songs. 

Bettingen,  Balthasar,  German  composer,  born  Co- 
logne, June  7,  1889;  He  has  written  orchestra  pieces, 
a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  a  double  concerto 
for  violin  and  violoncello,  some  chamber  music  and 
numerous  songs. 

Bettinozzi,  Pietro,  I7th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  a  pupil  of  Torelli  and  a  player  at  the  court 
of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  in  1695. 

Bettierleier  (Ger.),  the  beggars' •  lyre,  or  hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Betts,  Arthur,  English  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  about  1780;  died  London, 
1847;  a  Pup2  °f  Viotti  and  composer  of  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

Betts,  Edward,  an  English  violin  maker  who 
died  about  1830;  a  pupil  of  Richard  Duke,  and  a 
nephew  of  John  Edward  Betts,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
business.  He  was  an  excellent  craftsman  and  main- 
tained the  traditions  established  by  his  uncle. 

Betts,  John  Edward,  English  violin  maker,  born 
Stamford,  1755;  died  1823;  pupil  of  Richard  Duke; 
known  as  "Old  John  Betts,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  nephew,  Edward.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  Italian  violins.  His  work 
followed  along  the  same  lines  as  his  teacher  in  copying 
the  models  of  Stainer  and  Amati. 

Betz,  Franz,  German  baritone,  born  Mayence,  Mar. 
19,  1835;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  n,  1900.  He  created  the 
role  of  Hans  Sachs  in  Die  Meistersinger  at  Munich  in 
1868,  sang  the  part  of  Wotan  air  Bayreuth,  and  the 
role  of  Falstaff  in  Verdi's  opera  at  Berlin.  He  was 
permanently  engaged  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Berlin  until  his  retirement  in  1897. 

^Beuer,  Elise,  German  soprano,  born  Karlsbad;  pu- 
pil of  her  father.  From  1890  to  1900  she  appeared  in 
Wagner  and  Beethoven  operas  at  Berlin,  Leipzig  and 
Hamburg. 

Beurhusius,  Friedrich,  i6th  century  German  writer 
on  musical  theory. 

Beurlin,  Paul,  see  Peuerl,  Paul. 
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Beuron,  a  Benedictine  cloister  founded  in  the  nth 
century  at  Sigmaringen.  It  was  famed  for  its  choral- 
singing  school,  and  its  monks  were  world-famed  for 
their  labors  in  the  field  of  music  research. 

Beutler,  Franz,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Munich,  1787;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  21,  1852.  He  was 
a  fine  chamber  musician,  a  singer  at  the  Berlin  Court 
Opera,  and  composer  of  salon  music  and  songs. 

Bevan,  Frederick  Charles,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist and  bass  singer,  born  London,  July  3,  1856. 
Many  of  his  songs  were  extremely  popular. 

Bevignani,  Enrico,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Sept.  29,  1841 ;  died  Naples,  Aug.  29, 
1903;  student  in  composition  of  Albanese  and  Lillo. 
Although  his  first  opera  was  quite  successful,  he  pre- 
ferred the  career  of  conductor,  and  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity at  London,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In 
1894  he  was  engaged  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York. 

Bevilaqua,  Paul,  Austrian  flutist,  guitar  virtuoso, 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  1772 ;  died  there,  Jan.  22, 
1849. 

Bevin,  Elway,  Welsh  organist  and  composer,  born 
middle  i6th  century;  died  about  1640;  pupil  of  Tallis, 
and  later  organist  of  the  Bristol  Cathedral.  Among 
his  works  is  a  secular  song  in  no  less  than  twenty  parts. 

Bewegt  (Ger.),  agitated,  with  movement;  bewegter, 
with  increased  speed,  more  agitated;  bewegung,  mo- 
tion, movement. 

Bewerunge,  Henry,  German  priest,  composer  and 
writer,  born  Letmathe,  Westphalia,  Dec.  7,  1862;  died 
Maynooth,  Ireland,  Dec.  2,  1923.  He  was  active  for 
many  years  in  the  musical  life  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land; his  writings  include  many  valuable  articles  on 
sacred  music  and  a  translation  of  Riemann's  Catechism 
of  Music  Aesthetics. 

Bexfield,  William  Richard,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  Norwich,  Apr.  27,  1824;  died  London, 
Oct.  29,  1853.  Among  his  compositions  were  the  ora- 
torio, Israel  Restored,  a  set  of  organ  fugues,  anthems 
and  some  secular  songs. 

Beyer,  Arno,  German  composer,  born  Grossobrin- 
gen,  Weimar,  Jan.  6,  1873  >  .writer  of  male  choruses, 
songs  and  string  quartets. 

Beyer,  Ernst  August,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rastenburg,  Oct.  22,  1868;  composer  of 
cantatas,  orchestral  psalms,  choruses,  songs  and  organ 
pieces. 

Beyer,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  born  Quer- 
furt,  July  25,  1803 ;  died  Mainz,  May  14,  1863.  He 
wrote  many  popular  salon  pieces  for  the  piano,  also 
many  piano  arrangements  of  favorite  airs  in  the  stand- 
ard operas. 

Beyer,  Georg,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Hamburg,  May  7,  1897 ;  writer  of  operettas,  cham- 
ber music  and  songs. 


Beyer,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Thalebra,  near  Sondershausen,  Mar.  19,  1843. 
He  has  written  sacred  and  secular  songs,  also  piano, 
organ  and  orchestral  works. 

Beyer,  Johann  Samuel,  German  composer,  writer 
and  musical  director,  born  Gotha,  1669 ;  died  Karlsbad, 
May  9,  1744.  Among  his  published  works  was  a  col- 
lection of  seventy-two  concert  arias. 

Beyer,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ernst,  German  vocal  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Bremen,  July  27,  1856 ;  died  Dresden, 
Aug.  27,  1914;  pupil  of  Piutti,  E.  Fr.  Richter  and 
Klesse.  He  edited  many  theoretical  works,  and  also 
wrote  treatises  on  church  music. 

Beyer,  Louis,  German  composer,  born  Giebichen- 
stein,  Sept.  13,  1868.  He  was  a  music  teacher  in  Halle, 
and  composed  singspiels,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Beyer,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Wilthen,  near  Bautzen,  Feb.  14,  1828;  died  Dresden, 
Jan.  22,  1853. 

Beyer,  Victor,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Ujest,  Mar.  21,  1888.  His  compositions 
are  chiefly  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Beyersdorf,  Hilmar,  German  composer,  born 
Schwarzburg;,  Rudolstadt,  Jan.  23,  1877;  he  has  writ- 
ten overtures,  choruses  and  songs. 

Beyle,  Marie  Henri,  see  Stendhal. 

Beyschlag,  Adolf,  German  conductor,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  22, 
1845  >"  died  Mainz,  Mar.  22,  1914.  He  wrote  a  valuable 
work,  Die  Ornamentik  der  Musik,  published  in  1908, 
composed  some  dances  in  four-hand  form. 

Beythien,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Sept.  12,  1897.  He  has  written  chamber  music,  piano 
sonatas,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  and  numerous 
songs. 

Bezdek,  Friedrich  Wenzel,  Bohemian  violinist,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Prague,  Sept.  24,  1804.  He 
studied  with  Pixis  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and 
then  went  to  Trent,  Austro-Hungary,  where  he 
founded  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  the 
Italian  Opera.  His  compositions  include  string  quar- 
tets, songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bezecny,  Anton,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Prague, 
May  25,  1837;  the  majority  of  his  works  were  for  the 
piano. 

Bezecny,  Emil,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Prague, 
Feb.  16,  1868;  son  of  Josef  Bezecny,  and  pupil  of 
Slavkowsky  and  Guido  Adler.  His  compositions  jp- 
clude  songs,  a  requiem,  piano  and  violin  works.  He 
edited  the  works  of  Heinrich  Isaak  and  Jacobus  Gallus. 

Bezecny,  Josef  von,  Bohemian  opera  impresario, 
born  Prague,  1829;  died  Vienna,  1904;  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Prague  Court  Theatre. 

Bezeld,  Johann  Christoph,  see  Petsold,  Johann 
Christ  oph. 
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Bezkorowajnyi,  WassiH,  Russian  composer,  born 
Tarnopol,  Jan.  12,  1880;  pupil  of  Soltys  and  Niewia- 
domski;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  piano 
and  violin  works. 

Bezold,  Gustav  von,  German  composer,  born  Mu- 
nich, Aug.  14,  1880;  died  Niirnberg,  Mar.  2,  1933. 
His  compositions  include  Christmas  music,  choruses 
with  orchestra,  duets,  songs,  some  with  string  quartets, 
violin  sonatas,  variations  for  the  piano,  also  orchestral 
overtures. 

Bezug  (Ger.),  a  set,  or  all  the  strings  of  any 
stringed  instrument. 

Bezzi,  D.  Ernesto,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Rimini,  Mar.  10,  1881 ;  died  Oct.  1925.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Liceo  Rossini  in  Pesaro ;  the  majority  of  his 
compositions  were  for  the  church. 

Bezzi,  Giuseppi,  Italian  composer,  born  Tolentino, 
Sept.  7,  1874;  died  there  in  Oct.,  1925.  He  was  a 
church  musician  in  Rome,  composing  operas,  church 
music  and  songs. 

Biaggi,  Girolamo  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Milan,  Feb.  2,  1819;  died 
Florence,  Mar.  21,  1897;  student  of  violin  and  com- 
position at  Milan  Conservatory.  He  settled  in 
Florence  as  professor  of  musical  history  and  esthetics 
at  the  Royal  Musical  Institute;  his  writing  on  a  va- 
riety of  musical  subjects  usually  appeared  under  his 
pen  name,  Ippolito  d'Albano. 

Biagi,  Alamano,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Florence,  Dec.  20,  1806;  died  there, 
June  26,  1861.  His  works  were  principally  instru- 
mental. 

Biagi,  Alessandro,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Florence,  Jan.  20,  1806;  died  there,  Feb.  28, 
1884;  writer  of  operas,  choral  works  with  orchestra, 
and  piano  pieces. 

Bial,  Rudolf,  German  violinist  and  operetta  com- 
poser, born  Halberschwerdt,  Aug.  26,  1834;  died  New 
York,  Nov.  23,  1881.  He  gave  violin  recitals,  con- 
ducted in  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  established  himself 
in  New  York  as  a  concert  manager  in  1878,  finally  be- 
coming one  of  the  partners  in  a  famous  metropolitan 
vaudeville  house  known  as  Koster  and  BiaTs  Music 
Hall. 

Biatkiewiczowna,  Irena,  Polish  composer,  pianist 
and  singer,  born  in  1890. 

Bianca  (It.  "white"),  a  half -note. 

Bianch etta,  i8th  century  soprano;  Haydn  is  said  to 
composed  Ariadne  for  her. 

Bianchi,  Antonio,  Italian  opera  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Milan,  1758;  died  after  1800.  He  sang 
in  both  Italian  and  German  opera  houses,  in  addition 
to  composing  operas  and  chansons. 

Bianchi,  Charitas  Bianca  (real  name  Bertha 
Schwarz),  German  soprano,  born  1858;  pupil  of 
Wilczek  in  Heidelberg,  and  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia  in 


Paris.  She  made  her  debut  in  Figaro  at  Karlsruhe  in 
1873;  after  retiring  from  the  stage  she  taught  voice  at 
Munich  and  Salzburg. 

Bianchi,  Eliodoro,  igth  century  Italian  composer; 
three  of  his  operas,  Gara  d'Amore,  Sarah  and  Almansor 
were  successfully  produced. 

Bianchi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  Cre- 
mona, 1752;  died  London,  Nov.  27,  1810.  He  wrote 
over  forty  operas,  one  of  which  is  favorably  spoken  of 
in  Haydn's  diary. 

Bianchi,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Fer- 
rara,  about  1660;  died  after  1710.  He  wrote  chamber 
music,  and  concerted  works  for  violin  with  organ. 

Bianchi,  Nicolo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Genoa, 
1796;  died  Nice,  1881.  He  studied  his  art  with  Cerutti 
and  Pressenda,  working  later  at  Paris  and  Nice,  where 
he  constructed  instruments  of  fine  tone. 

Bianchi  (Bianco,  Bianchis),  Pietro  Antonio,  i6th 
century  Italian  priest,  composer,  singer  and  conductor, 
born  in  Venice. 

Bianchi,  Renzo,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Maggianico,  Lombardy,  July  29,  1887. 

Bianchi,  Valentine,  Russian  soprano,  born  Wilna, 
1839;  died  Caudan,  Kurland,  Feb.  28,  1884;  her  voice 
had  an  extraordinary  range. 

Bianchini,  Emma,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Venice,  1891;  died  May  14,  1929.  She  wrote 
operas,  symphonic  poems,  piano  sonatas,  and  children's 
piano  pieces. 

Bianchini,  Guido,  Italian  composer,  born  Venice, 
Apr.  27,  1888.  ^He  studied  in  Paris,  and  composed 
operas,  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Bianchini,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  music  director,  born  in  Venice,  Oct.  18, 
1828;  died  in  Cuneo,  Jan.  29,  1905. 

Bianciarda,  Francesco,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Casola,  about  1572;  died  there  about  1607; 
an  excellent  musician,  and  one  of  the  early  users  of 
figured  bass,  concerning  which  he  wrote  a  short  treatise. 

Bianco-Lanzi,  Maria,  Italian  pianist,  born  Turin, 
Oct.  3,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Sgambati. 

Biarent,  Adolphe,  Belgian  composer,  born  Frasnes- 
les-Gosselies,  Oct.  11,  1871;  died  Mont-sur-Mar- 
chiennes,  Feb.  4,  1916.  He  studied  music  at  Brussels 
and  Ghent,  and  wqn  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1901.  He 
taught  at  the  Charleroi  Academy  of  Music,  and  be- 
came an  honorable  member  of  the  Walloon  school  of 
composers.  His  works  include  an  orchestral  suite,  a 
symphonic  poem,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Biart,  Victor,  American  pianist,  lecturer  on  music, 
and  teacher,  born  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  May  2,  1876. 
He  studied  with  Max  Pauer,  Samuel  de  Lange,  Julius 
Herbig  and  Dionys  Pruckner  at  the  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
tory, made  his  pianistic  debut  there  in  1899,  then  toured 
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Europe,  and  taught  at  the  Wiesbaden  Conservatory, 
before  going  to  New  York,  where  he  was  a  music 
teacher  and  lecturer  on  the  programs  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

Biber,  Aloys,  German  piano  maker,  born  Ellingen, 
1804;  died  Munich,  Dec.  13,  1858. 

Biber,  Heinrich  Johann  Franz  von,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Wartenberg,  Bohemia,  Aug. 
12,  1644;  died  Salzburg,  May  3,  1704.  He  is  worthy 
of  note  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  school 
of  violin  playing,  one  of  the  first  to  employ  the  scorda- 
tura  (unusual  tunings  of  violin  strings),  and  composer 
of  violin  sonatas,  two  operas  and  some  church  music. 

Bibi,  see  Pianette. 

Bibl,  Andreas,  Austrian  composer  and  organist,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  8,  1797;  died  there,  1878. 

Bibl,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Vienna,  Jan.  6,  1832,  died  there  Aug.  2, 
1902 ;  many  of  his  works  were  for  organ. 

Bible,  Music  of  the,  see  Music  of  the  Bible. 

Bible  Organ  (Bible  Regal),  a  small  portable  organ 
built  to  fold  up  within  covers  like  those  of  a  book. 

Bibo,  Giinther,  German  operetta  librettist,  born 
Glogau,  Mar.  28,  1892 ;  now  a  resident  of  Berlin. 

Bicchierai,  Luigi,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Florence,  Jan.  6,  1846;  died  Bucine,  Arezzo,  Jan. 
26,  1923.  He  taught  at  the  Florence  Institute  of  Mu- 
sic, and  composed  ballets,  chamber  works  and  church 
music. 

Bichord,  two  strings  tuned  in  unison  for  each  musi- 
cal tone.  Bichords  are  found  on  such  instruments  as 
the  mandolin  and  the  lute. 

Bichter,  Michael  Alexeievitsch,  Russian  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  'Moscow,  Apr.  25,  1881 ;  pupil  of 
Essipova,  Liadov,  and  Steinberg  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory;  for  many  years  an  opera  conductor  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Bicinium  (Lat),  a  composition  for  two  voices,  usu- 
ally contrapuntal  in  form. 

Bickham,  George,  Jr.,  i8th  century  English  music 
engraver,  the  first  to  publish  books  of  songs  in  which 
each  plate  was  embellished  with  pictorial  illustrations 
of  the  text.  His  principal  publication  was  The  Musical 
Entertainer,  issued  in  part  form  from  1736  to  1739, 
and  comprising  two  hundred  illustrated  songs. 

Biddle,  Horace  Peters,  American  writer  on  music, 
born  Logan,  O.,  1811;  died  there  in  1900.  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  The  Musical  Scale,  and  wrote  essays 
on  various  musical  subjects. 

Bideau,  Edith  Mae,  American  lyric  soprano,  born 
Buffalo,  Kans.,  Nov.  6,  1888.  She  studied  in  Italy 
with  Kate  Bensberg,  making  her  debut  at  Florence  in 
1914;  since  then  has  given  numerous  recitals,  and  has 
taught  singing  in  Kansas. 

Bidez,  L.  Aloys,  Belgian  composer  and  piano 
teacher,  born  near  Brussels,  Aug.  19,  1847;  he  taught 


music  in  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years,  but 
returned  to  Brussels  in  1904.  His  works  include  an 
operetta,  a  piano  concerto  and  a  technical  treatise,  The 
Art  of  Fingering. 

Bie,  Oscar,  German  writer  on  music  and  art,  born 
Breslau,  Feb.  9,  1864;  pupil  of  Scharwenka,  professor 
of  art  at  the  government  technical  school  in  Berlin 
and  music  critic  of  the  "Borsen-Courier"  in  Berlin. 
Among  his  important  literary  works  are  the  following 
on  music:  The  Piano  and  Its  Masters,  Modern  Music 
and  Richard  Strauss,  The  Opera  and  Schubert. 

Bieber,  C.  F.  Egon,  German  composer,  born  Koln, 
Mar.  19,  1887.  His  works,  many  of  which  were  writ- 
ten under  the  pseudonym,  Geno  von  Coin,  include 
operas,  instrumental  music  and  songs. 

Bieber,  Theodor  August,  German  choral  conductor 
and  music  school  director,  born  Hamburg,  1839;  died 
there,  1912.  He  directed  the  choral  society  Euthymia 
in  Hamburg  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Bieder,  Egon,  German  music  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.  23,  1897.  He  received  his  musical 
education  in  Berlin,  became  the  director  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  School  and  Church  Music,  and  has  written 
several  treatises  on  music. 

Biedermann,  iSth  century  German  hurdy-gurdy 
virtuoso.  He  was  tax-collector  in  Thuringia  about 
1786,  and  made  considerable  improvements  on  the 
hurdy-gurdy. 

Biedermann,  August  Julius,  German  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Saxony,  1825;  died  at  New 
York  in  1907. 

Biedermann,  Edward  Julius,  American  composer, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  8, 
1849;  son  of  August  Julius  Biedermann.  Fifty  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  New  York  as  a  teacher;  his 
works  include  masses,  vocal  duets  and  male  choruses. 

Biedermann,  Felix,  see  Doermann,  Felix. 

Biedermann,  Jacob  Melchior,  see  Rieter-Bieder- 
mann,  Jacob  Melchior. 

Biefeld,  Alfred,  German  composer,  born  Floha,  Sax- 
ony, Sept.  24,  1886;  student  at  the  Dresden  Conserva- 
tory. His  compositions  include  orchestral  suites,  sym- 
phonic poems,  choruses  and  songs. 

Biego,  Paolo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Venice, 
about  1650;  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Biehl,  Albert,  German  composer,  born  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  Aug.  16,  1835;  died  about  1899.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  wrote  instructive 
pieces  and  salon  compositions  for  the  piano. 

Biehle,  Herbert,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  16,  1901 ;  pupil  of 
George  Schumann,  Laura  Rappoldi-Kahrer,  and  G. 
Armin.  He  has  written  several  historical  and  bio- 
graphical musical  works;  his  compositions  are  chiefly 
songs. 
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Biehle,  Johannes,  German  musicologist,  born 
Bautzen,  June  18,  1870,  pupil  at  the  Dresden  Con- 
servatory. He  was  cantor  in  the  cathedral  at  Bautzen, 
and  the  writer  of  two  treatises  relating  to  church  music 
which  attracted  much  attention. 

Biehler,  Ludmilla,  igth  century  German  composer. 
She  has  written  a  serenade,  and  numerous  other  piano 
pieces. 

Biehr,  Oskar,  German  violinist,  born  Dresden, 
1851 ;  died  Munich,  Mar.  7,  1922;  pupil  of  Walter  and 
David.  He  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  an  en- 
semble player. 

Bielefeld,  August,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
music  critic,  born  Hamburg,  May  20,  1847;  died  there, 
Feb.  14,  1924.  His  works  include  instrumental  music, 
songs  and  several  theoretical  books. 

Bielefeld,  Ljuba,  Lithuanian  composer,  born  Kowno 
June  24,  1884.  She  studied  with  Jedliczka,  Bussler 
and  Mannstadt ;  her  compositions  include  an  orchestral 
suite,  a  string  quintet,  piano  sonatas  and  a  romance  for 
violoncello. 

Bielefeld,  Viggo,  Danish  vocal  teacher,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Oct.  1 6,  1851;  died  Dec.  1909;  for  many  years 
associate  director  of  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory,  and 
editor  of  a  choral  book. 

Bieliy,  Victor,  Russian  (Soviet)  composer,  born 
Jan.  14,  1904;  one  of  the  founders,  with  Alexander 
Davidenko  and  Boris  Schechter,  of  the  Procoll  (Pro- 
duction Collection  of  Composers)  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Russian  composers. 

Bien  chante  (Fr.),  smoothly,  in  a  singing  style. 

Bienenfeld,  Elsa,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  music  critic,  born  Vienna;  pupil  of  Anton 
Door,  Robert  Fuchs,  Guido  Adler  and  Arnold  Schon- 
berg.  She  has  written  an  important  treatise  on  i6th 
century  song  forms. 

Bienert,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Baden- 
Baden,  Sept.  i,  1884.  He  studied  with  Thuille  and 
Kellermann,  later  becoming  a  theatre  conductor  and 
director  of  a  music  school  in  Constance.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera  and  some  male  choruses. 

Bienstock,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Mul- 
house,  Alsace,  July  13,  1894;  died  Tubingen,  Dec.  17, 
1918.  He  studied  with  Haeser  and  Huber  at  Basle; 
also  at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He  gave  evidence  of 
possessing  great  talent  as  a  composer,  but  died  from 
injuries  sustained  in  the  World  War;  among  his  com- 
pleted works  were  an  opera  and  a  mimodrama. 

Bier,  Allan,  American  pianist,  composer  and  teacher, 
born  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Apr.  21,  1889.  He  studied 
with  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  Harold  Bauer,  and  Josef 
Lhevinne,  made  his  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  at  San 
Francisco  in  1916,  and  has  since  concertized  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  His  compositions  are  chiefly  for 
the  piano. 
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Bierey,  Gottlob  Benedikt,  German  composer,  born 
Dresden,  July  25,  1772 ;  died  near  Breslau,  May  5, 
1840.  He  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  at  Breslau,  suc- 
ceeding Carl  Maria  von  Weber;  the  majority  of  his 
works  were  operas. 

Biernacki,  Michael  Marjan,  Polish  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Lublin,  Sept.  24,  1855  ;  writer  of  church 
and  instrumental  music. 

Biernath,  Ernst,  German  guitar  virtuoso,  born 
Wormditt,  Nov.  28,  1867;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  24,  1927; 
writer  of  a  treatise  on  the  guitar. 

Biesantz,  Clemens,  see  Schultse-Biesantz,  Clemens. 

Biese,  Wilhelm,  German  piano  maker,  born  Rath- 
enow,  Apr.  20,  1822;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1902. 

Bifara,  ah  obsolete  8  ft.  or  4  ft.  metal  labial  com- 
pound organ-stop  of  great  historical  importance.  It 
was  made  in  two  ways:  (i)  with  double  mouthed  pipes 
providing  a  slight  and  very  pleasing  "beat,"  and  (2) 
by  the  use  of  two  pipes  for  each  note,  slightly  out  of 
tune  with  each  other.  It  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
artistic  formation  of  dual  stops  but  the  expense  of  its 
production  has  caused  it  to.  fall  into  disuse.  A  two-rank 
Bifara  was  placed  by  Walcker  in  his  colossal  organ 
for  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leningrad. 

Biferi,  Nicholas,  iSth  century  Italian  harpsichord- 
ist; he  opened  a  school  for  music  and  dancing  at  New 
York  in  1774. 

Biffi,  Giuseppe,  i6th  century  composer  and  musical 
director;  among  his  compositions  were  madrigals  and 
songs. 

Bigaglia,  Diogenio,  late  17th  and  early  i8th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer;  his  concerti  grossi,  piano  works 
and  sacred  songs  remained  in  manuscript. 

Bigalli,  Dino,  Italian  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Florence,  June  13,  1888;  pupil  of  Buonamici.  He  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  in  1918; 
his  compositions  include  an  opera  and  many  instru- 
mental works. 

Bigelow,  William  Pingry,  contemporary  American 
tenor,  composer,  choral  conductor  and  teacher;  pupil 
of  .Sbriglia  in  Paris  and  Fraulein  Ress  in  Berlin.  His 
compositions  include  a  string  quartet  and  some  songs. 

Biggs,  Richard  Keys,  American  organist,  born 
Glendale,  CX,  1886;  he  has  won  quite  some  reputation  as 
a  recitalist.  .  . 

Bignami,  Garlo,  Italian  violinist,  born  Cremona,  Dec. 
6,  1808;  died  Voghera,  Aug.  2,  1848.  He  has  a  sd> 
stantial  claim  to  fame  because  Paganini  called  him  the 
finest  violinist  in  Italy.  He  was  director  and  first  vio- 
lin of  the  orchestra  at  Cremona;  his  works  include  con- 
certos, caprices,  fantasias  and  numerous  other  concert 
pieces  for  the  violin. 

Bigiiami,  Enrico,  Italian  opera  composer  and  vio- 
linist, born  1836;  died  Genoa,  Feb.  1894. 

Bigot  de  Morogues,  Marie  (nee  Kiene),  French 
pianist,  born  Colmar,  Alsace,  Mar.  3,  1786;  died' Paris, 
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Sept.  1 6,  1820.  She  married  Count  Rasoumowsky's 
librarian,  and  went  with  him  to  Vienna,  meeting  many 
great  musicians,  among  them  Haydn,  Beethoven  and 
Cherubim,  all  of  whom  greatly  admired  her  playing. 
In  1816  gave  lessons  to  Mendelssohn,  then  a  young 
child. 

Bihari,  Johann,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Nagya- 
bony,  Oct.  21,  1764;  died  Pesth,  Apr.  26,  1827.  He 
toured  Europe  with  his  Gypsy  band,  introducing  Mag- 
yar music  with  tremendous  success. 

Bijl,  Theodore  van  der,  Dutch  composer,  conductor 
and  critic,  born  Amsterdam,  July  18,  1886;  conductor 
of  the  Amsterdam  Oratorio  Society,  and  composer  of 
oratorios,  church  music,  choruses,  a  violin  concerto  and 
some  songs. 

Bijns,  Anna,  Flemish  poetess,  born  Antwerp;  about 
1494;  died  there,  about  1580.  She  wrote  many  poems 
which  served  as  the  texts  for  Flemish  folksongs. 

Bijster,  Jacob,  Dutch  composer,  born  Haarlem, 
Nov.  7,  1902.  He  is  an  organist,  and  teacher  at  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory,  and  composer  of  singspiels, 
symphonies,  chamber  music,  pieces  for  organ  and  songs. 

Bilbie,  Edward  Normanton,  English  violinist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Nottingham,  May  19,  1865. 
He  studied  with  fimile  Sauret  at  the  Stern  Conserva- 
tory, Berlin,  and  later  came  to  the  United  States, 
joining  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Pittsburgh  String  Quartet.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  works  and  violin  pieces. 

Bilbro,  Anne  Mathilde,  late  igth  century  Ameri- 
can teacher  and  composer,  born  Tuskegee,  Ala.  She 
wrote  an  instruction  method  for  piano  called  First 
Melody  Lessons,  and  composed  operettas  and  piano 
pieces. 

Bild,  Willy,  German  dramatic  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, June  21,  1896. 

Bilek,  Ferdinand,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Jar- 
meritz,  Oct.  9,  1868,  municipal  music  director  in  Her- 
mannstadt  and  Bielitz,  and  writer  of  overtures,  dances 
and  marches. 

Biletta,  Emanuele,  Italian  composer,  born  Casale 
Monferrato,  Dec.  20,  1825 ;  died  Pallanza,  Nov.  1890  ; 
his  works  include  operas,  ballets,  church  music,  songs> 
and  a  vocal  method. 

Bilhon  (Billon),  Jean  de,  late  15th  and  early  i6th 
century  French  composer  and  singer.  Several  of  his 
masses,  founded  on  airs  from  old  French  chansons,  are 
in  the  library  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel. 

Bilke,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Breslau, 
Aug.  30,  1877.  He  has  been  a  teacher  and  cantor  in 
Breslau,  and  composer  of  Psalms  with  orchestra,  a 
piano  trio,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Bille,  Isaia,  Italian  double  bass  virtuoso,  born 
Fermo,  Dec.  22,  1874.  He  is  a  teacher  at  the  Cacilien 
Academy  in  Rome,  and  author  of  a  method  and  some 
studies  for  double  bass. 


Billema,  Raffaele,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Naples,  1820;  died  Saintes,  Dec.  25,  1874;  his 
compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Biller,  Waldemar,  German  dramatic  composer,  born 
Schulitz,  Oct.  17,  1900. 

Billert,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  German  composer, 
born  Altstettin,  Sept.- 14,  1821;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  22, 
1875.  He  studied  with  Karl  Lowe,  and  founded  a 
singing  society  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  include 
operas,  oratorios,  Psalms,  cantatas  afed  songs. 

Billet,  Alexandre  Philippe,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  14,  1817;  student  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  famous  for  many  years 
as  a  concert  artist.  The  majority  of  his  compositions 
were  for  the  piano. 

Billeter,  Agathon,  Swiss  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Mannedorf,  Lake  of  Zurich,  Nov.  21, 
1834 ;  died  Feb.  8,  1881.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
male  choruses. 

Bill!,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Brisighella  (Romagna),  Apr.  4,  1869;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  orchestral,  operatic  and  piano 
works. 

Billings,  William,  American  writer  of  hymn  tunes, 
born  Boston,  Oct.  7,  1746;  died  there,  Sept.  29,  1800. 
He  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  with  a  meagre  education, 
but  an  ardent  devotee  of  choral  singing.  He  pub- 
lished several  collections  of  hymn-tunes,  among  them 
The  New  England  Psalm  Singer. 

Billington,  Elizabeth  (nee  Weichsell),  English 
dramatic  soprano,  born  London,  about  1768,  died  near 
Venice,  Aug.  25,  1818;  a  pupil  of  Johann  Christian 
Bach.  Her  voice  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  wide 
range  and  of  exquisite  purity  in  tone ;  she  sang  at  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  in  Handel's  operas  and  oratorios;  also 
in  all  the  musical  centers  of  Europe. 

Billington,  Thomas,  English  composer,  harpist  and 
pianist,  born  at  Exeter  about  1754;  died  in  Tunis  in 
1832. 

Billottet,  Louis  Fernand,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Nomexi,  1895.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Charles  Enel,  then  established  his  business  at  Paris, 
where  he  makes  instruments  on  the  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  models,  marked  by  excellent  workmanship. 
Billroth,  Johann  Gustav  Friedrich,  German  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Halle,  near  Liibeck,  Feb.  17, 
1808;  died  Halle,  Mar.  28,  1836,  He  wrote  critical 
articles  for  musical  periodicals,  and  edited  a  collection 
of  i6th  and  17th  century  chorales. 

Billroth,  Theodor,  Viennese  surgeon  and  amateur 
pianist,  born  Apr,  26,  1829,  in  Bergen,  on  the  island 
of  Rugen,  Apr.  26,  1829;  died  Abazzia,  Feb,  6,  1894. 
An  excellent  pianist  with  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion, he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  both  Hanslick  and 
Brahms;  almost  all  the  latter's  chamber  music  was 
played  at  his  home  before  its  first  public  performance, 
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Bilse,  Benjamin,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Liegnitz,  Aug.  17,  1816;  died  Berlin,  July  13, 
1902.  He  directed  many  popular  concerts  in  Berlin, 
and  composed  dances  which  had  some  popular  success 
in  their  day. 

Bimboni,  Alberto,  Italian  conductor,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Florence,  1882.  He  studied  at  the 
Florence  Conservatory,  toured  America  with  the  Sav- 
age Opera  Company,  and  appeared  in  New  York  with 
the  Century  Opfcra  in  1913-14.  He  appeared  as  a 
pianist  with  many  noted  artists,  including  Ysaye,  Mc- 
Cormack  and  Bonci. 

Bimboni,  Giovacchino,  Italian  trombone  virtuoso 
and  teacher,  born  Florence,  Aug.  19,  1810;  died  there, 
Jan.  n,  1895.  He  taught  at  the  Royal  Institute,  Flor- 
ence, and  wrote  solo  pieces  and  a  method  for  the  trom- 
bone. 

Bimboni,  Giovanni,  Italian  clarinetist,  born  Flor- 
ence, 1813;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1892.  He  taught  at 
the  Royal  Institute  in  Florence,  and  wrote  a  clarinet 
method. 

Bimboni,  Oreste,  Italian  opera  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Florence,  1846;  died  there,  Aug. 
1905.  He  was  a  well-known  opera  conductor,  teach- 
ing at  the  Opera  School  of  the  Royal  Institute  in  Flor- 
ence, 

Bimolle  (It.),  the  flat. 

Binary,  having  two  parts ;  binary  form,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  movement  with  two  themes,  also  known  as 
two-part  song  form;  binary  measure,  a  measure  with 
two  beats. 

Binchois,  Gilles  (Egidius)  de,  Belgian  composer, 
born  in  Belgian  Hainaut  about  1400,  died  Lille,  1460; 
one  of  the  most  famous  musicians  of  his  time,  and 
an  early  exponent  of  the  Netherland  School  of  Compo- 
sition. As  a  young  man  he  was  a  soldier,  and  later 
became  a 'priest.  Some  of  his  works  in  the  field  of 
church  music  have  been  preserved  and  transcribed  into 
modern  notation. 

Bind,  a  curved  line,  sometimes  called  a  tie,  connect- 
ing two  or  more  notes  of  the  same  pitch.  It  is  often 
used  over  a  series  of  notes  to  express  a  time  duration 
impossible  with  a  single  note. 

Binde,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Schwarz,  May 
23,  18/7;  writer  of  operas,  choruses  and  organ  pieces. 
Bindebogen  (Ger.),  a  tie  or  slur. 
Binder    (Ger.),  to  bind  or  tie;  to  play  or  sing 
smoothly  and  legato. 

Binder,  Abraham  Wolfe,  American  composer,  born 
New  York  City,  1895.  He  studied  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity with  Mason  and  Rybner,  and  has  specialized  in 
Jewish  music,  particularly  that  of  the  new  Palestine. 
He  has  published  three  books  of  Palestinian  songs, 
and  is  Professor  of  Liturgical  Music  at  the  Jewish  In- 
stitute of  Religion,  and  choirmaster  of  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue in  New  York.  His  orchestral  works  include 
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He  Chalittsim,  which  has  been  played  by  the  Palestine 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Tel-Aviv  and  Jerusalem;  Holy 
Land  Impressions,  a  symphonic  suite,  played  by  the 
Detroit  Symphony;  and  two  other  symphonic-suites. 
He  has  also  composed  an  operetta  In  the  Land  of 
Promise,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  trio,  a  trio  for  oboe, 
'cello  and  piano  and  other  chamber  works. 

Binder,  Christlieb  Siegmund,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  1724;  died  Jan.  I,  1789.  He  studied 
the  Pantaleon,  a  large  form  of  the  dulcimer,  under 
Hebenstreit,  but  forsook  this  instrument  for  the  organ, 
receiving  an  appointment  as  organist  at  an  important 
Dresden  church.  He  was  a  very  prolific  composer  and 
some  of  his  works  have  been  reprinted. 

Binder,  Fritz,  American  pianist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Baltimore,  Md.,  1873.  His  compositions 
include  a  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 

Binder,  Karl,  Austrian  dramatic  composer  and 
writer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  29,  1816;  died  there,  Nov. 
5,  1860;  among  his  stage  pieces  was  a  musical  parody 
on  Tannhauser. 

Binder,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  harp- 
maker,  born  Dresden,  1764.  He  is  credited  with  some 
improvements  in  the  mechanics  of  the  harp,  an  instru- 
ment brought  to  perfection  by  Sebastian  Erard. 

Bindernagel,  Gertrud,  German  opera  singer,  born 
Magdeburg,  1894;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  3,  1932. 

Bindernagel,  Joseph,  i8th  century  German  violin- 
ist, teacher  and  composer,  who  was  active  in  Paris  and 
wrote  sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsichord,  violin  con- 
certos for  two  violins  and  chamber  music. 

Bindung  (Ger.),  a  ligature,  tie  or  slur;  occasion- 
ally the  legato. 

Bindungszeichen  (Ger.),  a  sign  used  to  express  a 
tie,  bind  or  slur. 

Binenbaum,  Janko,  Turkish  composer,  born  Adri- 
anople,  Dec.  28,  1880;  pupil  of  Gluth  and  Rheinberger 
in  Munich;  his  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral, 
piano,  symphonic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Binental,  Leopold,  Polish  piano  teacher  and  Chopin 
authority,  born  Kielce,  Jan.  n,  1886. 

Binfield,  Hannah  R.,  English  organist,  harpist,  com- 
poser and  piano  teacher,  born  Reading,  1810;  died 
there,  May  2,  1887.  Her  compositions  included  works 
for  piano,  for  harp,  and  for  organ. 

Bing,  Jacob,  blind  German  organist,  pianist,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Eschenbach,  Wurttemberg,  July 
16,  1821;  died  Freiburg,  Breisgau,  Apr.  17,  1841.  He 
wrote  an  overture,  a  mass,  chamber  music,  and  songs. 

Bing,  Otto,  German  critic,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Nuremberg,  1864;  became  a  teacher  in  New  York, 
1905^;  and  died  there  Nov.  13,  1937;  in  1928  he  was 
appointed  to  a  musical  post  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Staats-Zeitung." 

Bingham,  Seth,  American  organist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  in  1882.  He 
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studied  organ  with  Guilmant,  Widor  and  Jepson,  com- 
position with  d'Indy,  and  theory  with  Parker,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  has  won  numerous  prizes,  has  been  or- 
ganist at  St.  Paul's,  the  Rye  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
and  is  at  present  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Colum- 
bia University.  His  orchestral  works  have  been  played 
in  many  of  the  larger  American  cities,  and  many  of  his 
works  have  been  broadcast.  His  orchestral  composi- 
tions include  Wall-Street  Fantasy,  Passacaglia,  Memo- 
ries of  France,  Pioneer  America  and  The  Breton  Ca- 
dence; for  chamber-orchestra  Tame  Animal  Tunes  and 
Suite  for  Wind;  the  opera  La  Charelsenn;  also  large 
choral  works  and  much  chamber  music  including  a 
string  quartet ;  suite  for  organ. 

Bingham,  Walter  Van  Dyke,  American  writer  on 
the  psychological  aspects  of  music,  born  Iowa,  1880. 
He  was  psychologist  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  from 
1915  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 
He  wrote  articles  on  the  musical  aspects  of  physiologi- 
cal psychology,  and  also  Studies  in  Melody. 

Bini,  Pasqualino,  Italian  violinist,  born  Pesaro  about 
1720;  a  favorite  pupil  of  Tartini.  He  mastered  his 
teacher's  compositions  in  a  short  time  and  is  said  to 
have  played  them  better  than  the  composer  himself. 
The  violinists  of  his  time  were  greatly  impressed  by 
his  virtuosity,  especially  Montanari,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  greatest  player  in  Rome. 

Binicki,  Stascha,  Serbian  conductor  and  composer. 
He  lived  in  Belgrade,  and  in  1904  composed  Na 
wranku,  a  companion-piece  to  Cavdleria  Rusticana,  the 
first  known  Serbian  opera. 

Biniou,  see  Bagpipe. 

Binyon,  Bertram,  English  tenor,  born  Capri,  1874. 
He  studied  at  the  Collegio  Alfano,  Naples,  and  later 
as  a  voice  pupil  of  Jacques  Bouhy  at  Paris.  He  ap- 
peared with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company  in  The 
Rose  of  Persia,  toured  England  and  completed  his  stud- 
ies with  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris.  He  sang  at  the 
Mozart  Festival,  under  Reynaldo  Hahn,  and  for  three 
seasons  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Biondi,  Giovanni  Battista,  late  i6th  and  early 
I7th  century  composer  and  priest,  born  at  Cesena. 

Bioni,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  Venice, 
1698;  conductor  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Breslau,  and 
writer  of  more  than  twenty-five  operas. 

Biordi,  Giovanni,  i7th  century  Italian  composer  and 
musical  director;  his  works  are  still  sung  at  the  Pon- 
tifical Chapel  in  Vatican  City,  Rome. 

Biquadro  (It.),  the  natural  sign. 

Birch,  Charlotte  Ann,  English  soprano  singer,  born 
about  1815;  died  London,  Jan.  26,  1901. 

Birchall,  Robert,  English  music  publisher,  died 
1819.  He  printed  English  editions  of  many  Beethoven 
works,  purchasing  the  copyrights  directly  from  the 


composer.  His  catalogue  contained  many  of  Mozart's 
operas,  and  an  enormous  collection  of  standard  works 
by  classic  composers;  he  was  also  manager  for  some 
time  of  the  celebrated  "Concerts  of  Ancient  Music." 

Birchard  &  Company,  C.  C.,  American  music  pub- 
lishing house,  founded  by  Clarence  C.  Birchard,  born 
at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  in  1867.  The  house  has 
specialized  in  school  music,  modern  orchestral  works, 
and  has  published  a  series  of  collections  for  community 
singing. 

Birchensha,  John,  I7th  century  English  theorist  and 
teacher  mentioned  in  Pepys'  Diary,  the  name  being 
spelled  Berkenshaw.  He  is  credited  with  being  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  music  and  the  teacher 
of  Samuel  Pepys. 

Birckenstock,  Johann  Adam,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Alsfeld,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Feb.  19, 
1687;  died  Eisenach,  Feb.  26,  1733;  Puptt  of  Fedeli 
and  Fiorelli.  He  was  concertmaster  at  Kassel  and 
Eisenach,  also  composer  of  violin  sonatas,  concertos, 
and  some  chamber  music. 

Bird,  Arthur,  American  composer,  born  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  July  23,  1856;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  22,  1923.  He 
studied  with  Haupt,  Loeschhorn  and  Rohde  in  Berlin, 
then  returned  to  Canada  where  he  became  an  organist 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Later  he  studied  at  Berlin 
with  Urban,  and  at  Weimar  with  Franz  Liszt.  He 
conducted  the  Milwaukee  Music  Festival  in  1886,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Berlin.  For  twenty  years  he 
specialized  in  compositions  for  the  harmonium.  Other 
works  include  a  symphony,  three  orchestral  suites,  a 
serenade  for  wind  instruments  which  won  the  Pade- 
rewski  prize  in  1901,  numerous  piano  pieces,  the  ballet 
Rubezahl,  and  the  comic  opera  Daphne,  produced  at 
New  York  in  1897. 

Bird,  Henry  Richard,  English  organist,  pianist  and 
accompanist  conductor,  born  Walthamstow,  Nov.  14, 
1842;  died  London,  Nov.  21,  1915.  He  gained  great 
distinction  as  an  accompanist. 

Bird-Song,  there  are  more  than  thirty  species  of 
singing  birds  or  oscines  which  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  mere  calls,  but  produce  a  variety  of  melodies 
either  spontaneously  or  in  imitation  of  those  they  hear. 
The  comparison  to  human  song  is  striking;  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  reduce  these  bird  calls  to  our  notation, 
due  to  their  many  small  intervals  and  high  pitch,  but 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reproduce  them  in 
musical  composition,  either  by  the  human  voice  or  by  in- 
struments such  as  the  flute  or  violin.  Three  books,  two 
by  French  writers,  Savart  and  Lescuyer,  and  one  by  a 
German  author,  Hornbostel,  have  been  devoted  to  bird- 
song. 

"Bird"  String  Quartet,  a  string  quartet  by  Josef 
Haydn,  Op.  33,  No.  3;  the  title  has  been  added  be- 
cause the  twittering  of  birds  is  suggested  in  both  the 
principal  theme  and  its  accompaniment  in  the  first 
movement.  A  "dialogue"  between  first  and  second 
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violins  in  the  second  movement  makes  the  same  sug- 
gestion. According  to  Richard  Pohl,  the  last  move- 
ment suggests  the  cuckoo,  with  all  the  other  forest  birds 
answering. him.  The  six  quartets  in  Op.  33  were  dedi- 
cated to  Archduke  Paul  of  Russia,  and  are  therefore 
known  as  the  "Russian  Quartets." 

Birge,  Edward  Bailey,  American  music  educator, 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Florence,  Mass., 
June  12,  1868.  He  has  been  director  of  music  in  the 
Indianapolis  public  schools,  and  superintendent  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 

Birkedal-Barfod,  Ludwig  Harbo  Gote,  Danish 
composer,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  May 
27,  1850 ;  pupil  of  Edmund  Neupert,  Gade,  and  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmann ;  his  compositions  include  piano,  organ,  and 
violin  works.  For  many  years  he  was  director  of  the 
Copenhagen  Organ  School. 

Birkenholz,  Arcadie,  American  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  New  York ;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer.  Fol- 
lowing his  debut  in  1925,  he  has  appeared  with  impor- 
tant orchestras  and  has  conducted  radio  programs. 

Birfcenstock,  Johann  A.,  German  violinist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Alsfeld,  1687;  died  Eisenach, 
1733.  He  was  an  orchestral  conductor  at  Cassel  and 
Eisenach,  and  composed  twelve  concertos  for  four  vio- 
lins, viola,  violoncello  and  bass,  also  twenty-four 
sonatas  for  violin  with  basso  continue. 

Birket,  Foster,  Myles,  see  Foster,  Myles  Birket. 

Birkigt,  Hugo,  German  violinist,  born  Niederbronn, 
Alsace,  July  17,  1885 ;  pupil  of  H.  Schuster,  Joachim, 
Halir,  and  Hirschberg.  He  has  played  in  German 
opera  orchestras  and  string  quartets. 

Birkle,  Ignaz,  German  composer,  born  Unterdet- 
tingen,  Oct.  16,  1896.  He  studied  at  Stuttgart,  where 
he  was  organist  and  choral  director;  his  compositions 
include  a  string  quartet,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and 
songg. 

Birkle,  Suitbert,  Benedictine  monk  and  writer  on 
church  music,  born  1886;  died  Knittelberg,  Feb.  27, 
1926.  He  studied  church  music  in  Seckau,  taught  at 
St.  Anselm's,  Rome,  was  choirmaster  in  Graz  and 
Abbot  of  the  Cloisters  at  Seckau. 

Birkler,  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Buchau,  Wxirttemberg,  May  23,  1820 ; 
died  June  10,  1877. 

Birmingham  (Alabama),  a  city  in  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama. Its  musical  activities  include  the  Civic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  the  conductorship  of  Dorsey 
Whitington  and  the  Birmingham  Music  Club.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Civic 
Opera  Company.  The  Music  Club  sponsors  an  annual 
series  of  concerts  by  prominent  American  and  Euro- 
pean artists. 

Birmingham  (England),  the  second  largest  city  in 
England,  and  the  home  of  the  Triennial  Music  Fes- 
tivals, the  most  famous  in  all  of  England.  These 
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festivals  began  in- 1768,  for  the  benefit  of  the  General 
Hospital,  and  were  held  in  St.  Philip's  Church  and  in 
the  King  Street  Theatre.     The  first  conductor  was 
Capel  Bond,  and  the  programs  were  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  Handel's  music.     From  1796  the  Festivals 
were  held  every  three  years  until  the  World  War  put 
an  end  to  almost  all  English  musical  activities.    The 
conductors  of  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festivals  in- 
cluded among  others  Crotch,  Wesley,   Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles,  Costa  and  Richter.     Many  famous  works 
were  first  performed  at  the  Festivals,   gome  of  the 
better-known  including  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  Bennett's 
Woman  of  Samaria,  Sullivan's  Light  of  the  World, 
Gounod's  Redemption  and  Mors  et  Vita,    Dvorak's 
Spectre's  Bride  and  Requiem,  Parry's  Judith  and  King 
Saul,  Stanford's  Eden  and  Requiem,  Henschel's  Stabat 
Mater,  Elgar's  Gerontius  and  Apostles,  Bantok's  Omar 
Khayyam.     The  far-flung  influence  of  the  Festivals 
had  the  effect  of  stifling  the  other  musical  activities  of 
the  city,  but  when  they  ended  during  the  World  War 
and  were  not  revived,  the  city  expanded  rapidly  as  a 
musical  center,  and  today  takes  its  place  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  cities  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 
The  Midland  Institute  School  of  Music  is  the  leading 
educational  institution  of  the  city;  Granville  Bantock 
was  made  principal  in  1900,  and  did  much  to  improve 
the  institution.     Birmingham  University  was  founded 
in  1899,  and  its  music  professors  included  both  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  and  Sir  Granville  Bantock.     Various 
orchestral  concerts  have  been  given  in  Birmingham  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Halford  Orchestra,  the  Promenade 
Orchestral  Concerts  conducted  for  many  years  by  Lan- 
don  Ronald  and  Max  Massel  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and 
the   concerts  given  during  the  World   War   by   Sir 
Thomas  Beecham.     Choral  works  have  always  been 
more  popular  than  instrumental  music,  and  the  Festival 
Choral  Society  has  had  Henry  Wood,  Allen  Blackall 
and  Adrian  Boult  as  conductors.    In  1912  competitive 
choral  festivals  were  established,  and  in  1920  the  City 
Orchestra  was  founded. 

Birmingham  String  Quartet,  an  English  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1918.  The  original  ensemble  con- 
sisted of  Percival  Hodgson,  first  violin;  Charles  W. 
Bye,  second  violin;  Paul  Beard,  viola;  Joan  Willis, 
violoncello.  They  have  played  at  many  of  the  more 
important  musical  functions  in  England,  and  have 
toured  extensively. 

Birnbach,  August,  Hungarian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Budapest,  Nov.  3,  1817^  son  of  the  violon- 
cellist Heinrich  August  Birnbach.  He  studied  in  Ber- 
lin with  K.  W.  Henning,  made  his  debut  at  a  Blieseuer 
concert,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
there.  His  compositions  include  a  sextette  and  other 
chamber  music. 
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Birnbach,  Heinrich  August,  German  violoncellist, 
guitar  virtuoso  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  1782 ;  died 
Berlin,  Dec.  31,  1840.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Prince 
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Lubomirski  at  Landshut,  Galicia,  and  later  joined  the 
opera  orchestra  in  Vienna  as  a  guitar  player;  the 
majority  of  his  compositions  were  for  the  guitar  and 
for  the  'cello. 

Birnbach,  Joseph  Benjamin  Heinrich,  German 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Jan.  8,  1793;  died 
Berlin,  Aug.  24,  1879;  teacher  of  Nicolai,  Kiicken  and 
Dehn,  and  writer  of  orchestral,  chamber  and  piano  mu- 
sic. 

Birnbach,  Karl  Joseph,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Koepenick,  1751 ;  died  Breslau,  1805.  He 
received  a  lifetime  appointment  in  the  service  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Breslau,  writing  concertos  and  other 
compositions  for  the  violin. 

Birnbaum,  Zdzislaw,  Polish  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Warsaw,  1880;  died  near  Berlin,  1921.  He  stud- 
ied with  Eugene  Ysaye,  and  then  assisted  Claude  Ter- 
rasse  at  Paris  in  his  chamber-operettas.  For  ten  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  was  conductor  of  the  Warsaw 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Birne  (Ger.),  the  socket  into  which  the  detachable 
mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instrument  fits. 

Birnstiel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  music  pub- 
lisher, who  printed  the  works  of  Graun,  Marpurg, 
Quantz,  Telemann,  Kirnberger,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach  and  Johann  Frederick  Agricola  at  Berlin  from 
J753  to  1782. 

Biron,  Alfred  Josef,  Austrian  operetta  composer, 
born  Vienna,  June  10,  1893. 

Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  ballet  by  John  Alden  Car- 
penter, given  its  premiere  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  February  23,  1920,  with  Adolf 
Bohm  as  solo  dancer. 

Birtner,  Herbert,  German  musicologist  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Hamburg,  June  16,  1900.  He  studied 
with  Max  Bruch  and  Ernest  Toch ;  among  his  numer- 
ous writings  on  music  is  Joachim  a  Burck  as  a  Motet- 
Composer. 

Bis  (Lat.  and  Fr.  "Twice"),  an  exclamation  used 
by  the  French,  equivalent  to  encore.  When  used  in 
printed  music,  it  signifies  that  a  passage,  measure,  or 
section  is  to  be  repeated;  sometimes  bis  being  written 
above  or  below  a  slur,  indicates  that  the  phrase  em- 
braced by  the  slur  is  to  be  repeated. 

Bisaccia,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  singer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  1815;  died  Naples,  Dec.  20,  1897. 

Biscargui,  Gonzalo  Martinez  de,  see  Martinez  de 
Biscargui,  Gonzalo. 

Bisccaccianti,  Eliza  (nee  Ostinelli),  American  so- 
prano, born  Boston,  1824;  died  Paris,  July  1896; 
daughter  of  an  Italian  violinist.  Following  her  New 
York  debut  in  December  1847,  s^e  appeared  in  opera 
in  Italy.  For  several  years  she  lived  in  San  Francisco, 
where  she  organized  a  small  opera  company.  Later 
she  established  herself  as  a  teacher  of  singing  in  Milan. 


:— BISCHOFF,  LUDWIG 

Bischero  (It.),  the  tuning  peg  of  a  violin,  guitar, 
etc. 

Bischof,  Marie,  see  Brandt,  Marianne. 

Bischoff,  Bernhard,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Osterholz,  Scharmbeck,  Apr.  10,  1881.  He 
studied  in  Munich  and  with  Max  Reger,  conducted  in 
Niirnberg  and  Bergen,  and  wrote  a  symphonic  poem 
and  other  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and  some 
songs. 

Bischoff,  Georg  Friedrich,  founder  of  the  German 
music-festivals,  born  Ellrich,  Hartz  Mountains,  Sept 
21,  1780,  died  Hildesheim,  Sept.  7,  1841.  The  first 
Thuringian  Festival  at  Frankenhausen  was  arranged 
by  him,  on  which  occasion  Spohr  was  both  soloist  and 
conductor. 

Bischoff,  Hans,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  Feb.  17,  1852;  died  near  there,  June  12,  1889; 
a  pupil  of  Theodor  Kullak  and  student  at  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. He  taught  at  Kullak's  Academy,  and  was  the 
editor  of  two  editions  of  Dr.  Adolf  Kullak's  Aesthetics 
of  Piano  Playing. 

Bischoff,  Heinz,  German  lute  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Kempten,  Jan.  10,  1898;  the  majority  of 
his  arrangements  and  compositions  were  for  the  lute. 

Bischoff,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Duis- 
burg,  Jan.  7,  1868;  died  Jan.  25,  1936.  Among  his 
compositions  are  two  symphonies  and  the  symphonic 
poem  Pan. 

Bischoff,  John  W.,  American  song  writer,  vocal 
teacher  and  organist,  born  Chicago,  1850;  died  Wash- 
ington, 1909. 

Bischoff,  Justin,  Swiss  composer,  born  Lausanne, 
1845 ;  died  there,  Apr.  16,  1927.  He  was  a  teacher  at 
the  Lausanne  Conservatory,  and  composed  masses,  can- 
tatas, choruses  and  overtures. 

Bischoff,  Karl  Bernhard,  German  composer,  born 
Nieder-Roblingen,  Weimar,  Dec.  24,  1807;  died  Star- 
gard,  1884.  He  studied  with  A.  W.  Bach,  Grell  and 
Rungenhagen,  composing  oratorios,  psalms,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Bischoff,  Kaspar  Jakob,  German  composer  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Ansbach,  Apr.  7,  1823 ;  died  Mu- 
nich, Oct.  26,  1893. 

Bischoff,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Christian,  German 
music  critic  and  journalist,  born  Dessau,  Nov.  27, 
1794;  died  Cologne,  Feb.  24,  1867.  He  filled  various 
posts  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  finally  settling  in 
Cologne,  where  he  founded  several  musical  papers  and 
acted  as  music  critic  for  others.  His  editorial  tendency 
was  to  oppose  acceptance  of  the  theories  of  Richard 
Wagner,  or  the  music  of  Schumann  and  Liszt ;  until  his 
death  he  remained  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  that  he  could  cultivate  no  feel- 
ing for  those  who  in  any  way  departed  from  the  classi- 
cal forms  founded  and  developed  by  the  three  great 
masters. 
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Bischoff,  Marie,  see  Brandt,  Marianne. 
Biscroma  (It),  Biscrome  (Fr.),  a  sixteenth  note. 
Bisdiapason,  the  interval  of  a  fifteenth,  or  double-   j 
octave.  J 

Bisgaard,  Astri  Udnaes,  American  mezzo-soprano,   -, 
born  of  Norwegian  parents  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Jan.   j 
22,  1891.    She  went  to  Norway  in  1891,  studied  with 
Ellen  Gulbranson  and  Mimi  Huiid  at  Christiania  and 
Valdis  Zerener  at  Munich,  making  her  debut  in  concert 
at  Christiania  in   1917.     She  appeared  later  at  toe 
Opera-Comique,  Christiania,  her  best  roles  being  Eliza- 
beth in  Tannhauser,  and  the  title  role  in  Tosca. 

Bishenden,  Charles  James,  English  bass  baritone 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts, 
1848.  He  sang  in  London  and  at  various  English  fes- 
tivals, gave  several  hundred  lectures  on  English  com- 
posers, sang  at  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
wrote  various  treatises  and  articles  on  the  voice. 

Bishop,  Ann  (nee  Riviere),  English  singer,  born 
London,  Jan.  9,  1810;  died  New  York,  Mar.  18,  1884; 
she  was  for  a  time  married  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  com- 
poser of  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  After  concertizing  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  she  toured  the  Americas, 
Hawaii,  China,  Japan  and  Australia  before  making  her 
permanent  residence  for  almost  twenty  years  in  New 
York. 

Bishop,  Frank,  American  pianist,  born  Almont, 
Mich.,  Sept.  20,  1902.  His  family  was  opposed  to  his 
adopting  music  as  a  career,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  sell  papers  in  order  for  him  to  take  his  first 
secret  piano  lessons.  Having  finally  overcome  his 
father's  objections,  he  completed  his  musical  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  won  a  national 
contest  which  permitted  him  to  appear  with  a  symphony 
orchestra.  This  appearance  started  him  on  his  career, 
and  he  has  since  been  heard  in  recitals  and  as  soloist 
with  large  orchestras. 

Bishop,  Genevra  Johnstone,  see  Johnstone-Bishop, 
Genevra. 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  English  composer,  born 
London,  Nov.  18,  1786;  died  there,  Apr.  30,  1855; 
pupil  of  Francesco  Bianchi.  He  attracted  attention 
by  his  first  opera,  The  Circassian  Bride,  became  con- 
ductor of  various  musical  organizations  in  London,  and 
professor  of  music  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  He  was 
a  remarkably  prolific  composer  of  operas  in  the  style  of 
English  ballad-opera,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
composer  of  songs  such  as  Home,  Sweet  Home,  My 
Pretty  Jane,  and  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud. 

Bishop,  John,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
1665;  died  Winchester,  Dec.  19,  1737. 

Bishop,  John,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
Cheltenham,  July  31,  1817;  died  there,  Feb.  3,  1890. 

Bishop  &  Son,  late  i8th  century  English  organ- 
builders  in  London,  inventors  of  several  improvements 
in  organ  stops,  valves  and  pedals. 


Bisiachi,  Leandro  de  fu  Giovanni,  Italian  violin 
maker,  born  Casale  Monferrato,  1864.  He  was  at  first 
a  sculptor,  but  being  interested  in  the  violin,  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Anto- 
niazzi  in  1886,  later  founding  his  own  business,  and 
making  instruments  in  the  Cremonese  style. 

Biskupska,  M.,  German  piano  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Nov.  28,  1878 ;  the  majority  of  his  compositions 
are  for  the  piano. 

Bisogna  (It.),  an  expression  meaning  "is  necessary/' 
"must" ;  as  si  bisogna  da  capo  al  segno,  meaning  "must 
be  repeated  from  the  beginning  to  the  sign." 

Bispham,  David  Scull,  American  baritone,  born 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  5,  1857;  died  New  York,  Oct.  2, 
1921.  He  sang  first  as  an  amateur  in  his  native  city, 
and  later  went  to  Milan  where  he  studied  under  Van- 
nuccini  and  Lamperti.  His  operatic  debut  was  at  Lon- 
don in  1891 ;  he  also  created  the  role  of  Chillingsworth 
in  Damrosch's  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Among  his  other 
roles  were:  Escamillo  (Carmen),  Alfio  (Cavalleria 
Rusticana),  Mefisto  (Mefistofele'),  lago  (Fdstaff), 
and  Peter  (Hansel  und  Gretel).  In  his  concert  tours, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  largely  after  1909,  he  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  use  of  the  English  language 
and  was  the  first  artist  to  use  English  translations  for 
entire  recitals.  His  autobiography,  A  Quaker  Singer's 
Recollections,  was  published  in  1920. 

Bispham  Memorial  Medal  Award,  an  American 
prize,  offered  by  the  Opera  Society  of  Chicago,  for  an 
opera  in  English  by  an  American  composer.  The 
most  important  names  on  the  list  of  winners  since  1921 
are :  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  Francesco  de  Leone, 
John  Adam  Hugo,  Humphrey  J.  Stewart,  Henry  Had- 
ley,  Victor  Herbert,  Frederick  S.  Converse,  Clarence 
Loomis,  Deems  Taylor,  Alberto  Bimboni,  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  Pietro  Floridia,  Karl  Schmidt,  Otto  Luening, 
Louis  Gruenberg,  Howard  Hanson,  George  Antheil 
and  John  Erskine. 

Bisping,  Max,  German  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Frodenberg,  Westphalia,  July  25,  1817 ;  died  Mtinster, 
Mar.  19,  1880;  student  in  Biiren  and  Berlin.    He  wrote 
an  excellent  piano  method. 
Bisquadro  (It.),  same  as  Bequadro  (q.v.). 
Bissare  (It),  Bisser  (Fr.),  to-encore. 
Bisset,  Elizabeth  Anne,  English  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1800.    Her  compositions  for 
the  harp  were  widely  known. 

Bissex  (Ger.  Zwolfsaiter) ,  a  twelve-stringed  guitar 
invented  in  1770  by  Vanhecke.    The  six  highest  strings 
could  be  stopped  on  a  fretted  fingerboard,  and  the  com- 
pafcs  was  three  and  a  half  octaves. 
Bis  unca  (Lat.  "twice  hooked"),  a  sixteenth  note. 
Bit,  a  small  piece  of  tube,  used  to  lengthen  a  crook 
in  the  trumpet  or  cornet  in  order  to  slightly  alter  the 
pitch. 
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Bitter,  Karl  Hermann,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Schwedt-on-Oder,  Feb.  27,  1813;  died 
Berlin,  Sept.  12,  1885.  He  held  high  official  positions 
in  the  German  Government,  among  them  Minister  of 
Finance,  but  always  retained  a  keen  interest  in  music, 
and  contributed  in  an  important  way  to  literature  on 
music.  Among  his  literary  works  is  a  biography  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  in  two  volumes,  and  another, 
Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  und  Wilhelm  Friedemann 
Bach  und  deren  Briider,  in  two  volumes.  He  also  wrote 
a  valuable  monograph  on  the  reform  of  opera  through 
Gluck  and  Wagner. 

Bitter,  Werner,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Bielefeld,  Oct.  8,  1899.  He  studied  in  Berlin  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory  and  the  University;  his  com- 
positions include  a  symphonic  poem  and  some  songs. 

Bitti,  Martino  or  Martinello,  late  I7th  and  early 
i8th  century  composer,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Toscana  in  Florence.  He  wrote  con- 
certed music  for  wind  instruments  and  strings. 

Bittner,  Julius,  Austrian  composer  and  writer,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  9,  1874.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer, 
but  turned  to  music  and  studied  with  Josef  Labor  and 
Bruno  Walter.  His  first  opera,  Die  Rote  Gret,  was 
produced  at  Frankfort  in  1907,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  as  one  of  the  most  promising  com- 
posers of  German  popular  opera.  He  has  also  edited 
the  musical  magazine  Merker,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
"Wiener  Academic  der  Tonkunst."  He  has  written 
six  operas,  some  chamber  music,  several  Austrian 
dances,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bittner- Waldmiiller,  Maximilian,  Austrian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1894.  He  studied 
with  Leschetizky,  and  has  composed  many  popular 
dances  and  numerous  songs. 

Bittoni,  Bernardo,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Fabriano,  1755;  died  there,  May  18, 
1829. 

Biumi,  Giacomo  Filippo,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Milan;  died  there,  1652.  He  played  at  a 
number  of  churches  in  his  native  city,  and  wrote  a 
great  quantity  of  church  music. 

Biwa,  a  Japanese  stringed  instrument  of  the  lute 
family,  having  four  strings  and  played  with  a  plectrum. 

Bix,  Eduard,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Kaschau,  Dec.  27,  1846;  died  Triest,  Dec.  29,  1883; 
the  majority  of  his  pieces  were  for  the  piano. 

Bizet,  Georges  (baptized  Alexandre  Cesar  Leo- 
pold Bizet),  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  25, 
1838;  died  Bougival,  near  Paris,  June  3,  1875;  student 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were 
Marmontel  for  piano,  Benoist  in  organ,  Zimmermann 
for  harmony,  and  Halevy  in  composition.  His  first 
attempt  at  operatic  composition  was  a  one-act  operetta 
which  was  performed  at  Baden-Baden  in  1854;  he  won 
the  First  Prix  de  Rome  in  1857  with  Le  Docteur 
Miracle.  During  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  he  wrote  an 
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opera  which  remained  among  some  of  Auber's  papers 
until  1895;  a  descriptive  choral  symphony,   Vasco  di 
Gama;  a  Marche  Funebre  et  Scherzo  for  orchestra; 
and  an  overture.     His  works  received  performances 
after  his  return  to  Paris  but  the  public  was  unim- 
pressed.   The  Pearl  Fishers  was  performed  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre  in  1863,  and  was  rather  coldly  received,  as 
were  several  stage  works  that  followed.    After  he  had 
established  a  reputation  with  Carmen,  those  works  be- 
gan to  be  regarded  in  a  more  favorable  light.     The 
Pearl  Fishers  was  performed  in  London  and  Leipzig, 
failing  to  create  an  impression  in  either  city.     Bizet's' 
first  real  success  was  with  the  overture  to  Sardou's 
Patrie,  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert  in  1874.    His  in- 
cidental music  to  Daudet's  play  L'Arlesienne,  was  suc- 
cessful when  presented  in  the  form  of  two  orchestral 
suites.    Bizet  was  a  very  brilliant  pianist  and  his  un- 
usual powers  in  thi§  direction  were  commented  on  by 
Berlioz,  Saint-Saens  and  Liszt.    The  latter  was  amazed 
at  his  facility  in  sight  reading.     His  masterpiece,  the 
comic  opera,  Carmen,  first  performed  in  Paris,  Mar.  3, 
1875,  was  somewhat  too  melodramatic  for  the  public 
of  that  day,  and  it  became  a  real  success  very  gradu- 
ally; in  a  modified  and  censored  version  it  was  later 
performed  by  many  great  singers,  including  Adelina 
Patti.     Historically  it  marked  the  close  of  an  era  at 
the  Paris  Opera-Comique,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  pretty  music  set  to 
conventional  plots.     Bizet  might  have  soared  to  great 
dramatic  heights  had  his  life  not  come  to  an  end  three 
months  after  its  first  performance ;  his  music  is  char- 
acterized by  its  ability  to  create  the  impression  of  real- 
ity in  the  scene  which  it  depicts.    Both  Carmen  and  the 
L'Arlesienne  suites  are  suffused  not  only  with  various 
Spanish  dance  rhythms,  but  with  the  somewhat  torrid 
warmth  of  Spanish  emotion.    He  experimented  boldly 
and  successfully  in  orchestration ;  his  use  of  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  harp,  and  his  treatment  of  the  flute,  are 
of  great  significance.     In  spite  of  the  brevity  of  his 
career,  he  made  for  immortality  in  the  musical  world 
by  producing  at  least  one  great  work  of  real  dramatic 
power,  Carmen;  investigation  proves  it  to  be,  at  least 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  popular  of  all  grand 
operas. 

Bizug,  a  Syrian  bandora  (q.v.),  an  instrument  of 
the  lute  family  with  an  unusually  long  and  thin  neck. 

Bizzarro  (It.),  bizarre,  whimsical,  fantastic,  odd. 

Bizzozero,  Julieta,  Uruguayan  pianist,  born  Monte- 
video,^ student  at  the  Conservatory  La  Lira  in  her  na- 
tive city.  She  has  given  many  successful  concerts,  and 
in  1916  founded  the  Chopin  Conservatory  at  Monte- 
video. Four  years  later  she  founded  a  Wagnerian 
Association,  which  has  been  very  successful  in  Uru- 
guay. 

Bjeloschein,  Paul,  Russian  guitar  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Moscow  in  1869. 
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Bjoerling,  Jussi,  Swedish  tenor,  born  Stora  Tuna, 
Feb.  2,  1911.  He  studied  with  John  Forsell  at  the 
Royal  Opera  School,  Stockholm,  and  later  with  Tullio 
Voghera,  making  his  debut  at  the  Stockholm  Opera  as 
Don  Ottavio  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  His  success 
was  instantaneous,  and  since  then  he  has  sung  fifty- 
four  different  roles  in  Stockholm,  and  appeared  in 
opera  at  Paris,  Prague,  Vienna,  Copenhagen  and  Dres- 
den. His  favorite  roles  are  in  Aide,  La  Bolicme,  Car- 
men, Elisir  d*  Amour,  Faust,  Lohengrin,  Magic  Flute, 
La  Tosca  and  Traviata.  Although  he  appeared  in 
America  at  the  age  of  eight  as  a  member  of  the 
Bjoerling  Quartet,  consisting  of  his  father  and  his 
two  younger  brothers,  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1937  that 
he  made  his  concert  debut  in  New  York.  Following 
successful  appearances  with  the  Chicago  City  Opera 
Company,  as  well  as  in  concerts  and  on  the  radio,  he 
was  engaged  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season  of 
I938-39. 

Bjorkander,  Frank  Niels  Fredrik,  Swedish  com- 
poser, born  Stockholm,  June  28,  1893,  He  has  been 
director  of  the  Piano  Institute  for  several  years,  com- 
posing chiefly  piano  works. 

Bjorlin,  Elli,  see  Rangman-Bjorlin,  Elli. 

Blacher,  Boris,  German  composer,  born  Jan.  3, 
J9O3 ;  now  a  resident  of  Berlin.  His  works  include  a 
symphony,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music  and  piano 
pieces. 

Black,  Andrew,  British  baritone,  born  Glasgow, 
Jan.  15,  1859;  died  Sidney,  Australia,  1920;  pupil  of 
Randegger  and  Scafuti.  He  made  various  successful,- 
appearances  in  England,  and  was  professor  of  singing 
at  the  Manchester  Royal  College  of  Music  for  many 
years. 

Black,  Charles  Holman,  see  Hobnan-Black,  Charles. 

Black,  Jennie  Prince,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser. Many  of  her  songs  achieved  great  popularity. 

Black,  Mrs.  Morris,  see  Cahier,  Madame  Charles. 

Black  Hussar,  The,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  music 
by  Karl  Millocker,  first  produced  in  1884,  at  Vienna. 
The  story  is:  French  and  Russian  troops  occupy  the 
German  village,  Trautenfeld,  in  the  year  1812..  Von 
Helbert,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Hussars,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  make  trouble  by  inciting  an  uprising  while 
Hackenback,  the  magistrate,  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  avoid  an  open  break  with  the  military  who 
are  occupying  the  town.  The  French  are  attempting 
to  capture  von  Helbert,  who  has  ingeniously  substi- 
tuted a  description  of  Hackenback  for  his  own  in  the 
public  notices.  Hackenback  has  a  reversible  panel  in 
the  wall  of  his  living  room,  one  side  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  the  Czar,  and  the  other  that  of  Napoleon. 
Unfortunately  the  Czar's  portrait  is  on  view  when  the 
French  arrive ;  von  Helbert  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
throw  off  their  disguises,  and  the  Black  Hussars .  cap- 
ture the  town. 
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Black  Keys  Etude,  the  fifth  of  twelve  etudes  com- 
posed by  Chopin  in  his  Op.  10,  dedicated  to  Franz 
Liszt,  and  so  named  because  the  right  hand  plays  only 
on  the  black  keys.  Chopin  considered  it  of  little  in- 
terest for  those  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  specially 
written  for  the  black  keys.  The  set  of  etudes  Op.  10 
were  regarded  as  "outrageously  difficult"  when  they 
were  first  published. 

Black  Notation,  musical  notation  consisting  en- 
tirely of  black  notes. 

Black  Patti  Troubadours,  see  Joryner- Jones,  Sis- 
serata. 

Blackmore,  John,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Vassar,  Mich.,  Mar.  4,  1^77. 
He  studied  with  Grainger,  Schnabel,  Friedberg,  Les- 
chetizky  and  Godowsky,  made  his  debut  at  Berlin  in 
1903,  toured  with  Ella  Russell,  composed  songs,  taught 
the  piano  and  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 

Blackwell,  Isaac,  late  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser ;  several  of  his  songs  may  be  found  in  Playf ord's 
Choice  Ayres. 

Blaes,  Arnold  Joseph,  Belgian  clarinettist,  born 
Brussels,  Dec.  i,  1814;  died  there,  Jan.  n,  1892;  pupil 
of  Bachmann,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory  as  solo  clarinettist  and  teacher.  His  wife, 
Elisa  Blaes,  nee  Meerti,  was  a  distinguished  coloratura 
soprano  greatly  admired  by  Mendelssohn,  who  engaged 
her  for  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

Blaes,  Edouard,  Belgian  bassoonist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Ghent,  Nov.  19,  1846;  student  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  and  also  under  Benoit  He 
became  municipal  music  director  and  bassoon  teacher 
at  Ghent  Conservatory;  his  compositions  are  chiefly 
choral  works. 

Blaes,  Elisa,  see  Blaes,  Arnold  Joseph. 

Blaesing,  Felix,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Filehne,  May  8,  1858;  pupil  of  Hans  Bischoff 
and  Woldemar  Bargiel;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
orchestral,  choral,  chamber  and  piano  works. 

Blagrave,  Richard,  I7th  century  English  performer 
on  instruments  of  the  oboe  family.  He  played  at  the 
funeral  of  James  I,  and  held  a  court  appointment,  to 
which  his  son  Thomas  succeeded  on  his  father's  death, 
1641. 

Blagrave,  Robert,  i7th  century  English  violinist 
and  performer  on  instruments  of  the  oboe  family,  who 
was  in  the  royal  service  in  1660 ;  his  name  appears  in 
the  same  list  with  Thomas  Blagrave. 

Blagrave,  Thomas,  I7th  century  English  flutist  and 
violinist,  son  of  Richard  Blagrave.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  king's  orchestra  and  the  Chapel  Royal  in  com- 
pany with  such  men  as  Thomas  Purcell,  Christopher 
Gibbons  and  Pelham  Humfrey. 

Blagrove,  Henry  Gamble,  English  violinist,  born 
Nottingham,  Oct.  20,  1811;  died  London,  Dec.  15, 
1872.  He  was  the  first  violin  pupil  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
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emy  of  Music,  and  studied  later  in  Germany  under 
Louis  Spohr.  He  played  at  many  concerts  in  London, 
also  in  Germany,  and  was  leader  of  the  State  Or- 
chestra at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Blagrove,  Richard,  English  violist,  born  Notting- 
ham; died  there,  in  1895;  for  many  years  much  in 
demand  for  orchestral  and  chamber  music.  He  was 
also  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  concertina. 

Blagrove,  Stanley  Freeth,  English  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Clapham,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  held  appointments  in  the 
orchestras  of  both  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward 
VII,  also  achieving  considerable  fame  as  a  teacher. 

Blagrove  Trio,  English  piano  trio,  founded  in  1897. 
The  personnel  included  Ida  Blagrove,  piano,  Stanley 
Blagrove,  violin,  Arthur  Blagrove,  violoncellist.  The 
two  men  were  brothers,  and  Ida  Blagrove  the  wife 
of  Arthur  Blagrove. 

Blahack  (Blahag,  Blahak),  Josef,  Hungarian  com- 
poser, tenor  and  conductor,  born  Raggendorf ,  Hungary, 
1779;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  15,  1846. 

Blaha-Mikes,  Zaboj,  Bohemian  composer,  born 
Prague,  Nov.  22,  1887,  a  pupil  of  V.  Novak,  A.  Mikas 
and  F.  Spilka.  His  compositions  include  three  melo- 
dramas with  chamber-ensemble,  several  song  cycles,  a 
suite  for  chamber  orchestra,  and  some  piano  pieces. 

Blahetka,  Marie  Leopoldine,  Austrian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  near  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1811;  died 
Boulogne,  Jan.  12,  1887,  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner  and 
Moscheles.  In  addition  to  her  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments as  a  pianist,  she  was  a  fine  performer  on  the 
physharmonica,  a  small  reed  organ  which  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  harmonium.  She  composed  piano 
pieces,  songs  and  one  romantic  opera. 

Blahoslav,  Johannes,  Moravian  composer  and 
writer,  born  Pferov,  1528;  died  Moravian  Krumlov, 
1571 ;  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  books  on  musical 
theory.  He  was  the  writer  of  fifty  songs,  many  of 
which  are  still  highly  regarded. 

Blaikley,  D.  J.,  contemporary  English  authority  on 
the  building  of  musical  instruments;  an  esteemed  con- 
tributor to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

Blain,  Helen,  contemporary  Scottish  contralto,  born 
Dunblane.  She  studied  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music,  London,  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1906,  later  appearing  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with 
major  English  orchestras. 

Blainville,  Charles  Henri,  French  violoncellist, 
teacher  and  composer  and  writer,  born  near  Tours, 
1711 ;  died  Paris,  1770.  He  is  best-known  for  a  sym- 
phony in  the  "mode  hellenique,"  a  mode  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Phrygian  scale.  The  work  was  admired  by 
Rousseau,  and  damned  by  Serre.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  monographs  on  music. 

Blaise,  Adolphe  (Benoit),  French  bassoonist  and 
composer,  died  Paris,  1772.  He  played  at  the  Paris 


Comedie  Italienne  from  1737,  and  wrote  the  music  for 
some  of  the  first  comic  operas  to  Favart's  texts;  also 
several  ballets  for  the  Italian  Theatre, 

Blake,  Benjamin,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Kingsland,  1751;  died  London,  1827.  His  com- 
positions include  sacred  and  chamber  works. 

Blake,  Charles  D.,  American  composer,  born  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1847;  PUP^  °f  J°hn  K.  Paine 
and  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
songs  and  some  salon  pieces  for  the  piano,  some  of 
which  achieved  great  popularity. 

Blake,  Dorothy  Gaynor,  early  2Oth  century  Ameri- 
can composer,  born  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  She  was  very 
successful  as  a  composer  of  pieces  for  children;  her 
Melody  Book  is  well-known. 

Blake,  George  E.,  American  music  publisher,  born 
Philadelphia,  1775;  died  there,  1871. 

Blake,  Oswald  Francis,  English  tenor,  born  Wood- 
ford,  Essex,  June  22,  1881.  He  studied  with  Henry 
Hotz  and  Perley  Dunn;  after  coming  to  America,  he 
became  well  known  as  an  operatic  and  oratorio  singer 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blakesmit  (Blakismet,  Blacksmith),  I2th  century 
English  composer  at  the  court  of  Henry  II,  from  1154 
to  1189. 

Blamont,  Frangois  Colin  de,  French  composer,  born 
Versailles,  Nov.  22,  1690;  died  there,  Feb.  14,  1760. 
He  was  court  music  director,  and  wrote  ballets,  fetes 
and  operas. 

Blamy,  Theresa,  contemporary  English  soprano; 
pupil  of  Raimo  and  Wylde.  She  made  her  debut  at 
Westminster,  sang  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  ; 
also  in  recital  and  oratorio. 

Blanc,  Adolphe,  French  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Manosque,  Basses-Alpes,  June  24,  1828;  died 
Paris,  May,  1885.  His  compositions  include  two  oper- 
ettas, a  one-act  comic  opera,  a  symphony,  and  numer- 
ous chamber  works. 

Blanc,  Claude  (Claudius),  French  chorusmaster 
and  composer,  born  Lyons,  1854;  died  there,  1900.  He 
was  chorusmaster  at  the  Paris  Opera;  his  works  include 
songs  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Blanc,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Bardo- 
necchia,  Apr.  n,  1886,  writer  of  operas,  operettas,  bal- 
'  lets,  waltzes,  and  Fascist  hymns. 

Blanc,  Hubert  le,  iSth  century  French  writer  on 
musical  subjects  of  Paris ;  wrote  a  thesis  in  defense  of 
the  viola  da  gamba  against  the  violoncello,  which  at  the 
time  was  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

Blanc  de  Fontbelle,  Cecile,  French  composer,  born 
Aries,  Dec.  21,  1905.  -  He  studied  in  Geneva  with 
Stavenhagen,  and  in  Paris  with  Gedalge  and  Vidal, 
becoming  a  conductor  in  Paris.  His  compositions  in- 
clude symphonic  poems,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
harp  music,  choruses  and  many  songs. 
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Blancafort,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer,  born  Bar- 
celona, 1897.  He  has  won  a  number  of  prizes  with  his 
compositions,  which  include  orchestral  and  miscellane- 
ous instrumental  pieces. 

Blanch,  Pedro,  late  igth  and  early  20th  century 
Spanish  teacher  and  conductor. 

Blanchard,  Andre,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Rouen,  1909.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Leon 
Mougenot-Jacquot-Gand,  then  established  his  own 
business  at  Rouen.  His  early  work  has  been  of  such 
promise,  that  he  will  probably  become  one  of  the  finest 
makers  of  the  day.  He  usually  models  his  instruments 
after  those  by  Joseph  and  Pietro  Guarnerius. 

Blanchard,  Henri  Louis,  French  violinist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Bordeaux,  Feb.  7,  1778;  died  Paris, 
Dec.  18,  1858;  pupil  of  Kreutzer,  Mehul  and  Reicha. 
He  conducted  at  Paris,  composing  operettas  and  cham- 
ber music,  became  an  able  and  impartial  music  critic, 
and  the  biographer  of  Cherubini. 

Blanchard,  Paul  F.,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Mirecourt,  1851 ;  he  studied  with  Darte,  and  after  work- 
ing for  Sylvestre  Brothers,  established  his  own  work- 
shop at  Lyons  in  1876,  making '  instruments  on  the 
models  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius. 

Blanche  (Fr.  "white"),  a  half-note. 
Blatiche  pointee  (Fr.),  a  dotted  half-note. 

Blanchet,  Charles,  Swiss  organist  and  composer, 
born  Lausanne,  1833;.  died  there,  July  17,  1877;  the 
majority  of  his  compositions  were  for  the  organ. 

Blanchet,  Ernile  R.,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Lausanne,  July  17,  1877.  He  studied  at  the  Co- 
logne Conservatory  and  with  Ferruccio  Busoni  at  Wei- 
mar, becoming  one  of  the  finest  Swiss  pianists,  as 
well  as  a  composer  of  chamber  music,  and  concert 
works  for  the  piano. 

Blanchi,  Albert,  French  violin  maker,  born  Nice, 
1871 ;  son  of  Augustin  Blanchi.  He  studied  the  art 
with  his  father,  succeeding  to  his  business  in  1899.  He 
is  a  fine  craftsman  and  builds  on  an  original  model ;  his 
instruments  are  already  highly  prized. 

Blanchis,  Pietro  Antonio,  see  Bianchi,  Pietro  An- 
tonio. 

Blanck,  Hubert  de,  Dutch  pianist,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Utrecht,  June  n,  1856.  He 
studied  with  Dupuy  and  Ledent  at  the  Liege  Conserva- 
tory, winning  a  scholarship,  and  later  touring  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Germany,  conducting  at  Warsaw,  and  con- 
certizing  in  South  America  with  the  violinist  Dengre- 
mont.  In  1881  he  taught  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Music,  and  two  years  later  settled  in  Cuba,  where  he 
established  the  first  Cuban  conservatory,  known  as  the 
Conservatorio  Nacionale,  which  now  has  branches  in 
other  Cuban  cities.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 
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Blanck,  Theodor,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Oct.  26,  1883;  pupil  of  Rudolf  Louis  and  Julius  Hey; 
his  works  include  operas,  operettas,  and  many  songs. 

Blanckenburgh,  Quirin  Gerbrandt  van,  see  Blank- 
cnburg,  Quirin  Gerbrandt  van. 

Blancks,  Edward,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
English  composer;  a  contributor  to  several  important 
Psalm  books. 

Blanco,  Pedro,  Spanish  composer,  died  Oporto, 
Portugal,  1920;  student  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Madrid.  Among  his  works  were  several  inter- 
esting suites  for  piano,  also  some  violin  and  piano 
pieces. 

Blanco  Recio,  Jose  Ramon,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Burgos,  Sept.  13,  1886;  a  self-taught  composer.  His 
first  major  work  was  the  symphonic  poem  &gloga, 
based  on  a  Basque  subject,  and  played  at  Madrid  in 
1919.  His  next  important  orchestral  work,  Cinco  Min- 
iaturas,  was  played  by  the  Orquesta  Lassalle  in  1921. 
He  has  also  written  Faunalia,  a  choreographic  poem  for 
full  orchestra,  chamber  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bland,  Charles,  early  igth  century  English  tenor, 
son  of  Maria  Theresa  Bland. 

Bland,  Dora,  see  Jordan,  Mrs. 

Bland,  James,  English  operatic  bass,  born  1798; 
died  London,  July  17,  1861 ;  a  son  of  Maria  Theresa 
Bland. 

Bland,  James,  igth  century  American  composer  of 
mixed  blood.  He  studied  at  Howard  University,  and 
then  joined  the  Haverly  European  Minstrels  with  which 
he  toured  the  United  States  for  years.  His  songs,  many 
of  which  have  retained  their  popularity,  include  Carry 
Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia,  Oh  Dem  Golden  Slippers 
and  In  the  Evening  by  the  Moonlight. 

Bland,  John,  late  i8th  century  English  music  pub- 
lisher. He  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  1787  to  induce 
Haydn  to  visit  England ;  when  Haydn  arrived  at  Lon- 
don in  1791,  he  stayed  for  a  short  time  with  Bland, 
His  publications  included  many  operas  and  great  quan- 
tities of  sheet  music. 

Bland,  Maria  Theresa  (nee  Romanzini),  Italian 
operatic  soprano,  born  1769;  died  Jan.  15,  1838.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  company  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

Blangini,  Giuseppe  Marco  Maria  Felice,  Italian 
tenor,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Turin,  1781 ;  died 
Paris,  1841.  He  studied  with  Ottani,  and  in  1799  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Paris,  leaving  there  for  Munich,  and 
in  1805  becoming  court-director  at  Kassel.  He  then 
returned  ^to  Paris  where  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  King's  music,  composer  to  the  court,  and  professor 
of  singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Among  his 
works  were  thirty  operas,  including  La  Marquise  de 
Brinvilliers,  on  which  he  collaborated  with  Cherubini 
and  Caraf  a. 


BLANGINI,  MLLE.— BLAUVELT 


Blangini,  Mile.,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
1780;  pupil  of  Pugnani;  her  works  were  mainly  cham- 
ber music. 

Blankenburg,  Christian  Friedrich  von,  German 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  near  Kolberg,  Jan.  24, 
1744;  died  Leipzig,  May  4,  1796;  he  edited  and  en- 
larged Johann  Georg  Sulzer's  learned  work,  The  The- 
ory of  the  Beautiful  in  Art  (Theorie  der  schonen 
Kllnste). 

Blankenburg,  Hermann  Ludwig,  German  com- 
poser, born  Thamsbriick,  Langensalza,  Nov.  14,  1876; 
the  majority  of  his  compositions  are  marches. 

Blankenburg  (Blanckenburgh),  Quirin  Gerbrandt 
van,  Dutch  organist  and  writer,  born  Gouda,  1654; 
died  The  Hague,  1740;  his  treatises  were  mainly  on 
church  music. 

Blaramberg,  Paul  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Orenburg,  Sept.  26,  1841 ;  died  Mar. 
28,  1907;  a  student  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory. 
He  wrote  many  operas  and  cantatas,  his  style  being  in- 
fluenced first  by  Meyerbeer  and  later  by  Wagner. 

Bias  de  Castro,  Juan,  Spanish  composer,  born  Ara- 
gon,  about  1560;  died  Madrid,  Aug.  6,  1631.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  great  Spanish  dramatist,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  wrote  secular  vocal  music.  When  he  died,  Philip 
IV  ordered  all  his  works  to  be  placed  in  the  Royal 
Library  as  models  for  future  generations ;  most -of  them 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1734. 

Blaschke,  Alois,  Austrian  composer,  born  Frei- 
waldau,  Apr.  13,  1873;  choirmaster  and  teacher  in 
Vienna.  His  works  include  symphonies,  overtures, 
piano  concertos,  church  music  and  songs. 

Blaschke,  Julius,  German  composer,  organist  and 
music  critic,   born  Kostenblut,   Mar.  21,    1866;  died 
Glogau,  Jan.   23,    1922.     His   works   include  church 
music,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 
Blasebalg  (Ger.),  bellows. 

Blaser  (Ger.  "blower"),  a  performer  on  a  wind- 
instrument. 

Blaserna,  Pietro,  Italian  scientist,  born  Fiumicello, 
near  Aquileja,  Feb.  29,  1836;  died  Rome,  1917;  for 
many  years  professor  of  physics  at  Palermo  and  Rome. 
His  studies  of  acoustics  rank  in  importance  with  those 
of  Helmholtz,  Tyndall  and  Stumpf . 
Blasinstrumente  (Ger.),  wind  instruments. 
Blasis,  Carlo  de,  Italian  authority  on  the  art  of 
dancing,  born  Naples,   1800;  died  Cernobbio,  on  the 
lake  of  Como,  Jan.  15,  1878.    He  wrote  a  Manual  of 
the  Dance, 

Blasis,  Francesco.  Antonio  de,  Italian  composer  arid 
writer,  born  Naples,  1765;  died  Florence,  Aug.  22, 
1851;  his  works  include  operas,  oratorios  and  string 
quartets;  also  treatises  on  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Blasis,  Teresa  de,  igth  century  Italian  composer, 
died  Florence,  Apr.  20,  1868;  her  compositions  were 
entirely  for  the  piano. 


Blasius,  Mathieu  Frederic,  French  violinist,  wind- 
instrument  player,  bandmaster  and  composer,  born  Lau- 
terburg,  Alsace,  Apr.  23,  1758;  died  Versailles,  1829. 
He  started  his  musical  career  as  a  military  bandmaster, 
later  becoming  conductor  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique, 
and  professor  of  wind  instruments  at  the  Conserva- 
toire; his  works  include  operas,  violin  concertos  and 
chamber  music. 

Blasmusik  (Ger.),  music  for  wind  instruments. 
Blass,    Arthur,    German    conductor,    teacher    and 
writer,  born  Elberfeld,  1857;  died  at  Mannheim,  1928. 
Blass,  Robert,  American  operatic  bass,  born  at  New 
York  City  in  1867.    He  studied  with  Sitt,  Ewald  and 
Stockhausen,  singing  in  Germany  and  England  before 
returning  to  New  York  as  a  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company ;  his  repertoire  included  more  than 
fifty  important  roles. 

Blasser,  Gustave,  Austrian  choirmaster,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  12,  1857. 

Blasztnann,  Adolf  Josef  Maria,  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Dresden,  Oct.  27,  1823; 
died  Bautzen,  June  30,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Charles  Mayer 
and  Franz  Liszt.  He  wrote  piano  compositions,  and 
conducted  the  Euterpe  Concerts  in  Leipzig. 

Blatny,  Josef,  Czech  composer,  born  Mar.  19,  1891. 

Blatt  (Ger.;  also  Rohrblatt},  the  reed  of  a  wind 

instrument.    Doppelblatt  is  the  term  for  double  reed. 

Blatt,  Franz  Thaddaus,  Bohemian  composer  and 

clarinettist,  born  at  Prague  in  1793;  pupil  of  Dionys 

Weber.     He  wrote  pieces  and  instructive  studies  for 

the  clarinet,  also  a  singing  method. 

Blattau,  Joseph  Miiller,  see  Miitter-Blattau,  Joseph. 
Blattermann,    Alwin,    German   teacher   and    com- 
poser of  male  choruses,  born  in  1849;  died  a*  Chem- 
nitz, June  15,  1915. 

Blau,  Bernhard,  German  song  composer,  born 
Stolp,  Dec.  14,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Karl  Bernecker. 

Blauhuth,  Jenny,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Leipzig,  Apr.  30,  1862.  She  studied  with  Rust 
and  Reinecke,  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Karlsruhe 
Conservatory;  her  piano  compositions  were  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

Blaumont,  Frangois  Collin  de,  French  composer, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1690;  chapelmaster  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  ennobled  him.  His  works  include  a 
Te  Deum,  the  cantata  Circe,  several  operas  and  some 
motets.  • 

Blauvelt,  Mrs.  Bula  Caswell,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can organist,  pianist,  composer  and  teacher,  born  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  She  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Musi- 
cal Art  and  the  Guilmant  Organ  School  in  New  York. 
Blauvelt,  Lillian  Evans,  American  soprano,  born 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Mar.  16,  1874,  She  first  studied 
the  violin,  but  turned  to  singing  under  the  tutelage  of 
J.  Bouhy  at  the  National  Conservatory,  New  York, 
continuing  her  studies  with  him  in  Paris.  After  con- 
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BLAUWAERT— BLICKFELT 


certizing  in  France,  Belgium  and  Russia,  and  making 
her  operatic  debut  at  Brussels  in  1893,  she  returned  to 
America  to  sing  with  major  orchestras  under  Seidl, 
Damrosch,  Thomas  and  Van  der  Stucken.  Later  she 
went  to  London,  singing  before  Queen  Victoria  at  the 
Handel  Festival  and  at  the  Coronation  in  1902 ;  King 
Edward  VII  presented  her  with  the  Coronation  Medal. 
In  June,  1903,  she  appeared  in  Gounod's  Faust  at 
Covent  Garden. 

Blauwaert,  Emil,  Belgian  bass-baritone,  born  St. 
Nikolaas,  June  13,  1845;  died  Brussels,  Feb.  2,  1891. 
He  was  a  well-known  concert  singer,  but  achieved  his 
greatest  reputation  in  the  role  of  Gurnemanz  in  Par- 
sifal at  Bayreuth,  a  performance  which  surpassed  all 
previous  interpretations. 

Blavet,  Michel,  French  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Besanqon,  Mar.  13,  1700;  died  Paris,  Oct.  28,  1768. 
He  was  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  and  composed  one  of  the  first  opera- 
comiques,  besides  writing  excellent  sonatas  and  con- 
certos for  the  flute. 

Blaze,  Frangois  Henri  Joseph  (called  Castil- 
Blaze),  French  music  critic,  born  Cavaillon,  Vaucluse, 
Dec.  i,  1784;  died  Paris,  Dec.  11,  1857;  the  father 
of  modern  French  music  criticism.  His  book,  L'Opera 
in  France,  won  him  the  post  of  critic  on  the  Journal 
des  Debats;  he  also  translated  the  librettos  of  many 
German  and  Italian  operas,  including  Der  Freischutz, 
Don  Giovanni,  Figaro,  II  Barbiere,  and  Fidelio. 

Blaze,  Henri  Sebastien,  French  lawyer,  amateur  com- 
poser, born  Cavaillon,  Vaucluse,  1763 ;  died  there,  May 
u»  1833;  writer  of  operas,  masses,  piano  sonatas,  and 
duos  for  piano  and  harp. 

Blaze  De  Bury,  Baron  Henri,  French  writer,  born 
Avignon,  May  17,  1813;  died  Paris,  Mar.  15,  1888; 
son  of  Franqois  Blaze.  He  wrote  many  historical  and 
biographical  essays,  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  other  periodicals,  which  were  later  published  in 
book  form.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  biography  of  Ros- 
sini, and  a  work  on  Goethe  and  Beethoven. 

Blazek,  Franz,  Bohemian  composer,  organist  and 
theory  teacher  and  writer,  born  Vebezic,  Dec.  21,  1815; 
died  Prague,  Jan.  23,  1900.  He  wrote  a  valuable  har- 
mony method,  and  many  songs. 

Blazek,  Zdenek,  Czech  composer,  born  Mav  24 
1905.  J  * 

Blazer,  Anton,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Rotterdam,  Feb.  11,  1887.  His  compositions  include 
dramatic  music,  piano  concertos  and  male  choruses. 

Blech,  Leo,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Aachen,  Apr.  21,  1871 ;  a  pupil  of  Bargiel,  Rudorff 
and  Humperdinck.  After  conducting  in  Prague,  he 
became  leader,  and  later,  general  musical  director  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  operas,  of  which  his  one-act  work,  Das  war 
ich,  was  the  most  successful,  also  symphonic  poems, 
choral  works  with  orchestral  and  piano  music.  Blech's 
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name  is  well  known  to  phonograph  enthusiasts  as  con- 
ductor of  many  fine  recordings. 
Blechinstrument  (Ger.),  brass  wind  instrument. 
Bleich,  J.  A.,   early   igth  century  German  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Schonbach.    He  made  excellent 
instruments,  much  sought  after  for  their  fine  tone. 

Bleichmann,  Julius  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Petrograd,  Dec.  5,  1868;  died 
there,  Dec.  5,  1909;  a  pupil  of  Solovieff,  Rimsky- 
Koirsakoff,  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke.  In  1893  he 
founded  the  Popular  Symphony  Concerts  at  Petrograd, 
and  later  became  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra there ;  his  compositions  include  two  operas,  or- 
chestral works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Bileier,  Paul,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Munich,  1898;  student  at  the  Munich 
Academy.  His  compositions  include  sacred  cantatas, 
masses,  women's  choruses  and  songs. 

Bleitner,  Rosa,  late  igth  century  pianist  and  com- 
poser, who  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory;  a  funeral  march  for  orchestra  and  sev- 
eral sets  of  her  songs  have  been  published. 

Blensdorf,  C.  W.  Otto,  German  teacher  of  eu- 
rhythmies, born  Linnich,  Nov.  14,  1871 ;  director  of  a 
Jacques-Dalcroze  Institute  in  Bad  Godesberg.  Author 
of  Singen  und  Springen. 

Blessinger,  Karl,  German  composer,  musicologist 
and  conductor,  born  Ulm,  Sept.  21,  1888;  pupil  of 
Wolfrum,  Gluth,  Mottl,  and  Sandberger.  He  has  writ- 
ten monographs  on  I7th  century  music,  musical  form, 
and  modern  music. 

Bleuer,  Ludwig,  Hungarian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Budapest,  Aug.  21,  1863;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  15, 
1897. 

Blewitt,  Jonas,  late  i8th  century  English  organist 
and  writer  of  treatises  on  the  organ,  died  London,  1805. 

Blewitt,  Jonathan,  English  composer,  organist,  con- 
ductor and  writer,  born  at  London  in  1782;  died  there, 
Sept.  4,  1853.  He  composed  many  ballads  popular  in 
their  day,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  singing,  The  Vocal 
Assistant. 

Bleyer,  Georg,  i7th  century  German  composer,  born 
Saalfeld.  Some  of  his  chamber  music  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1683. 

Bleyer,  Nikolaus,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
bora  1590;  died  Liibeck,  May  3,  1658.  He  was  active 
in  Leipzig  and  Liibeck,  writing  symphonies  and  other 
instrumental  music. 

Bleyle,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Feldkirch, 
Vorarlberg,  May  7,  1880;  a  pupil  of  Wehrle,  de  Lange, 
bmger  and  Thuille.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  of  German  I9th  century  composers;  his  com- 
positions include  choral  and  orchestral  works,  a  violin 
concerto,  overtures  for  orchestra,  and  piano  pieces. 

Blickfelt,  Fredrik  Ernst,  American  composer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Fargo,  N.  D.,  July  I2,  l887.  -He 


BLIED— BLITZSTEIN 


studied  with  Christian  Sinding,  Oscar  Weil  and  Paul 
Juon,  taught  voice  in  London  and  San  Francisco,  and 
composed  many  songs. 

Blied,  Jakob,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Briihl  on  the  Rhine,  Mar.  16,  1844;  died  there,  Jan. 
14,  1884.  He  wrote  masses  and  motets,  also  instruc- 
tive works  for  piano,  voice  and  violin. 

Bliemchen,  see  Neumann,  Emil. 

Bliesener,  Johann,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  Prussia  about  1765;  died  at  Berlin  in  1842. 
He  studied  under  Giornivichi,  and  was  in  the  Prussian 
royal  service  for  many  years,  writing  violin  concertos 
and  chamber  music. 

Bligh,  Eldina,  contemporary  Swiss  violinist,  born 
in  Geneva.  She  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
and  with  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  made  her 
debut  at  St.  James'  Hall,  London,  after  which  she 
toured  extensively  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Blin,  Rene,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
Somfois,  Marne,  Nov.  13,  1884.  He  studied  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  then  became  organist  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Church,  Paris.  His  compositions,  which  are 
classic  in  design,  include  En  Champagne,  a  suite  for 
piano  and  orchestra ;  two  symphonies,  organ  works  and 
songs. 

Blind  Tom,  see  Bethune,  Thomas  Greene. 

Blinde  Pfeife  (Ger.),  a  dummy  organ  pipe,  used 
only  for  ornament. 

Blinder,  Naum  Samoilovitch,  Russian  violinist, 
born  Eupatoria,  Crimea,  June  6,  1889.  He  studied 
with  Adolf  Brodsky,  and  became  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 

Blinder  Doppeltriller  (Ger.),  an  imperfect  double 
trill. 

Bliss,  Arthur,  English  composer,  born  London,  Aug. 
2,  1891.  He  studied  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  on  receiving  his  degree,  entered  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  remaining  there  one  term.  His  teacher  was 
Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  and  he  came  to  some  extent 
under  the  influence  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  and 
Gustav  Hoist.  During  his  service  in  the  World  War, 
two  of  his  early  works  were  performed  for  the  first 
time ;  one  was  awarded  a  prize  at  the  War  Emergency 
Concerts.  These  pieces  were  largely  experimental,  but 
Eugene  Goosens  was  able  to  discern  a  certain  freedom 
of  treatment  and  novelty  in  harmonic  expression  which 
augured  well  for  the  future  of  their  author.  In  1919, 
his  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It 
was  performed  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  in  1920  a 
rhapsody  for  two  solo  voices,  flute,  English  horn,  string 
quartet  and  bass  was  heard  for  the  first  time.  In  1923* 
Bliss  went  to  the  United  States,  and  stayed  for  two 
years  at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  conducting,  lectur- 
ing and  composing.  Since  then  he  has  exhibited  a 
tendency  for  consistent  development,  as  shown  by  his 
works,  Introduction  and  Allegro  for  orchestra,  Hymn  to 
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Apollo  and  other  chamber  music.  In  all  these,  as  in- 
deed throughout  his  career,  he  has  been  a  constant  ex- 
perimentalist. He  reveals  little  of  the  scholar,  but 
much  of  connoisseur  in  his  works  which  include,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  a  concerto  for  two 
pianos  and  orchestra,  two  orchestral  Studies,  Battle 
Variations,  Color  Symphony,  Rout  for  soprano  and 
small  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  songs,  and  piano 
pieces. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  J.  Worthington,  see  Lindsay,  Miss  M. 

Bliss,  Philip  Paul,  Jr.,  American  organist,  music 
editor,  supervisor  and  composer,  born  Chicago,  Nov. 
25,  1872.  He  studied  with  local  teachers  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  later  went  to  Paris  for  instruction  in 
organ  playing  from  Guilmant  and  in  composition  from 
Massenet.  He  was  organist  and  school-music  super- 
visor in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  then  music  editor  successively 
for  two  publishing  houses  in  Cincinnati.  Among  his 
compositions  are  instructive  piano  pieces  and  music 
for  four,  six,  and  eight  hands  on  one  and  two  pianos. 

Bliss,  Philip  Paul,  American  "evangelistic"  singer, 

born  in  Pennsylvania,  1838;  died  in  Ashtabula,  O.,  in 

.  1876.     He  travelled  widely  in  America,  and  was  a 

pioneer  in  the  "gospel  hymn"  movement,  writing  both 

words  and  music  of  many  hymns. 

Blitheman,  William,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, died  in  1591.  He  was  choirmaster  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1564,  and  received  his  musical 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1586.  He  was  the  instructor 
of  John  Bull  and  for  a  time  organist  at  the  Chapel 
Royal. 

Blitz,  Julien  Paul,  Belgian  violoncellist,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Ghent,  May  21,  1885;  student  at 
the  Ghent  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at  Ghent 
in  1904,  and  after  playing  in  the  Ostend  Kursaal  Or- 
chestra, went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  conducted 
the  San  Antonio  and  Houston,  Tex.,  orchestras. 

Blitzstein,  Marc,  American  composer,  pianist  and 
lecturer,  born  Philadelphia,  Mar.  2,  1905.  He  ap- 
peared as  pianist  with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  age  of  15,  and  has  been  composing 
from  his  earliest  years,  studying  composition  under 
Scalero,  Boulanger  and  Schonberg.  In  addition  to 
his  creative  activities,  he  has  lectured  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Vassar,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance,  and  has  taught 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  and  the  Down- 
town Music  School  in  New  York,  an  institution  he  - 
helped  to  organize.  His  favorite  composers  are  Bach, 
Monteverde,  Stravinsky  and  Hindemith.  A  one-act 
opera  was  commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers, 
and  in  1937  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  or- 
dered a  radio  song-play  called  I've  Got  the  Tune. 
He  collaborated  with  Virgil  Thomson  in  music  for 
the  film  Spanish  Earth;  an  opera,  The  Cradle  Will 
Rock,  has  been  frequently  performed  in  New  York. 
Triple  Sec,  written  for  the  New  York  "Garrick 
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Gaieties"  has  also  been  presented  by  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music.  His  chamber  music 
has  been  presented  at  the  Copland- Sessions  Concerts, 
the  League  of  Composers  and  the  Yaddo  Festival. 

Blobel,  Walter,  German  violinist,  violist  and  writer, 
born  Thalheim,  Saxony,  Jan.  16,  1890.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bonn  Orchestra,  a  teacher  of  the  violin  and 
the  writer  of  numerous  treatises  on  the  viola  and 
violin. 

Blobner,  Gustav  Anthony,  Austrian  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  June  30,  1878;  he 
has  written  sacred  music,  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Blobner,  Johann  Baptist,  Bohemian  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Purschau,  Taschau,  Sept  10,  1850; 
died  Vienna,  May  19,  1931. 

Bloch,  Alexander,  American  violinist,  born  Selma, 
Ala.,  July  1 1,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer.  He  acted 
as  assistant  to  his  distinguished  master  while  he  was 
teaching  in  the  United  States. 

Bloch,  Andre,  contemporary  French  composer  and 
teacher;  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome;  a  well-known 
teacher  of  composition,  counterpoint  and  fugue.  He 
has  composed  the  opera  Broceliande,  presented  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  1927,  and  also  works  for  orchestra, 
chamber  ensembles,  solo  instruments  and  voice. 

Bloch,  Ernest,  Swiss  composer,  born  Geneva,  July 
24,  1880.  He  had  his  first  musical  instruction  from 
Jacques  Dalcroze ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  written 
a  string  quartet  and  a  symphony.  At  seventeen  he 
was  sent  to  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  where  his 
teachers  were  Ysaye  and  Rasse;  in  1900  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Iwan  Knorr  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  later 
of  Ludwig  Thuille  at  Munich.  After  completing  these 
studies  he  went  to  live  in  Paris,  where  his  first  pub- 
lished work  appeared  in  1903.  While  working  on  a 
lyric  drama,  Macbeth,  to  a  libretto  adapted  from  Shake- 
speare, he  conceived  several  works  for  orchestra  and 
for  voice;  in  1909  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  con- 
certs at  Lausanne  and  Neuchatel.  Macbeth  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique  in  1910.  In  1913 
there  followed  Three  Jewish  Poems  for  orchestra, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Bloch's  father ;  later  he  be- 
came a  lecturer  on  musical  esthetics  at  the  Geneva 
Conservatory.  His  activities  were  interrupted  by  a  trip 
to  America,  acting  as  conductor  for  the  dancer,  Maud 
Allen,  on  her  tour  of  the  United  States.  In  1917 
Bloch  settled  in  New  York,  and  The  Friends  of  Music 
organized  a  concert  of  his  works  under  the  direction 
of  Artur  Bodanzky.  About  this  time,  he  was  working 
on  an  opera  Jesabel,  and  a  suite  for  viola  and  piano 
which  was  awarded  the  Coolidge  Prize  in  1919.  In 
1927-28  his  orchestral  composition  America  won  the 
Musical  America  prize  and  has  been  played  by  most 
of  the  major  symphony  orchestras.  Few  indications 
of  putside^influence  are  to  be  found  in  Bloch's  works; 
he  instinctivelv  exoresses  himself  in  a  rWi'^^r  T*>™«.I! 


stinctively  expresses  himself  in  a  decidedly  Jewish 
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idiom  as  few  of  his  race  have  done  before.  It  was 
served  for  him  to  find  a  modern  musical  medium  for 
the  exaltation  of  Jewish  poetry  as  revealed  in  the 
writings  of  the  priests  and  rabbis  of  ancient  times. 
This  racial  impulse  became  apparent  in  his  earliest 
works,  with  their  unmistakable  oriental  color.  He  gave 
the  fullest  utterance  to  his  spiritual  leanings  in  his  Three 
Jewish  Poems,  music  that  in  no  sense  can  be  classed  as 
superficial,  yet  which  draws  very  little  upon  traditional 
Jewish  themes,  many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed from  even  more  ancient  sources.  He  gives  deep 
expression  to  the  racial  currents  flowing  in  his  veins,  as 
in  Sh'lomo  and  Israel.  His  orchestration  is  brilliant 
in  its  unusual  combinations  of  color,  clothing  his  sub- 
ject matter  in  glowing  intensity  and  originality.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  previously  mentioned,  his  works  include 
symphonies;  symphonic  poems,  Hiver  Prinfemps; 
Exotic  Poem,  In  the  Night  and  Poems  of  the  Sea  for 
orchestra ;  Concerto  Grosso  for  string  orchestra  with 
piano  obbligato;  Adonoy  Elohim  for  chorus;  a  violin 
sonata;  a  quintet;  and  Hebrew  Meditation  for  'cello 
and  piano. 

Bloch,  Georg,  German  composer,  teacher  and  direc- 
tor, born  Breslau,  Nov.  2,  1847;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  n, 
1910. 

Bloch,  Josef,  Hungarian  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  Jan.  5,  1862;  died  May  6,  1922. 
He  studied  in  Budapest  with  Volkmann  and  Jeno 
Hubay,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Charles 
Dancla,  becoming  a  teacher  at  the  Hungarian  National 
Conservatory,  and  a  member  for  several  years  of  the 
Hubay-Popper  Quartet.  His  works  include  Hungarian 
Rhapsodies  and  other  orchestral  compositions,  suites 
for  string  orchestra,  a  violin  concerto,  violin  pieces,  a 
string  quartet  and  a  violin  method. 

Bloch,  Suzanne,  Swiss-American  lutenist,  musicolo- 
gist and  pianist,  born  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug.  9, 
1907;  daughter  of  Ernest  Bloch.  She  came  to  this 
country  as  a  child,  became  a  naturalized  citizen,  studied 
with  her  father,  Roger  Sessions  and  Nadia  Boulanger, 
and  has  become  well-known  as  a  player  on  the  lute, 
virginals  and  recorders.  She  has  appeared  in  recitals, 
as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras,  at  the  Dolmetsch 
Festival  in  Hasselmere,  England,  and  in  joint-recitals 
with  Carl  Dolmetsch.  She  has  also  made  extensive 
researches  into  early  music,  and  the  instruments  on 
which  it  is  played;  her  lute  was  made  in  1600,  restored 
by  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  and  has  nineteen  strings. 

Blockflote,  an  open  metal  labial  organ-stop  found 
in  1 6  ft.,  8  ft.,  4  ft.  and  2  ft.  pitch.  It  is  of  large  scale 
,and  its  tone  suggests  that  of  the  vertical  flute.  Ex- 
amples were  placed  in  the  Durham  Cathedral  Organ 
(1683)  and  in  the  organ  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don (1697). 

Blocks,  small  pieces  of  wood  that  are  used  to 
strengthen  the  body  of  violins  and  similar  instruments. 
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They  are  glued  vertically  to  the  ribs  between  the  back 
and  the  belly. 

Blockx,  Jan,  Belgian  composer,  born  Antwerp,  Jan. 
25,  1851 ;  died  there,  May  26,  1912.  At  first  he  was 
a  choir  boy  in  Antwerp,  where  he  also  attended  the 
School  of  Music,  studying,  under  Callaerts  and  Benoit, 
and  later  with  Brassin.  He  early  distinguished  himself 
as  a  composer,  moved  to  Antwerp,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  and  direc- 
tor of  the  "Cercle  Artistique."  He  chose  Flemish 
subjects  for  liis  compositions,  among  which  are  his 
ballet  Milenka,  and. his  opera,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  both 
of  which  achieved  great  success. 

Blodek,  Pierre  A.  L.,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  1784;  died  at  Paris  in  1856.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  three  overtures,  a  mass,  a  Te  Deum, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Blodek,  Wilhelm,  Bohemian  flutist  and  pianist,  born 
Prague,  1834;  died  there,  1874;  for  many  years  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He  is  well-known 
as  the  composer  of  the  one-act  comic  opera,  In  the 
Well,  still  performed  in  his  native  land,  a  work  imbued 
with  the  art  of  Mozart  combined  with  the  piquant 
beauty  of  national  airs.  Blodek  also  wrote  orchestral 
works,  male  quartets,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Blodgett,  Benjamin  Colman,  American  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Boston,  Mar.  12,  1838; 
organist  at  several  churches  in  his  native  city  and  in 
both  Newton  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  was  professor 
at  Smith  College  where  he  established  the  School  of 
Music  of  which  he  was  principal  for  many  years. 
Later  he  became  organist  and  choir  director  at  Leland 
Stanford  University,  California.  He  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  as  an  educator  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. His  compositions  include  a  cantata,  piano  pieces 
and  church  music. 

Blom,  Christian,  Norwegian  composer,  born  Chris- 
tiania,  1787;  died  there,  1861.  He  composed  the  fa- 
mous hymn,  Sbmer  af  Norges  det  aeldgwnle  Rige  in 
1820.  .  ... 

Blom,  Eric,  English  writer  on  music,  born  Aug.  20, 
1888.  He  was  attached  to  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra 
as  writer  of  analytical  notes  for  its  programs]  x 

Blon,  Franz  von,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
July  1 6,  1861 ;  student  at  the  Stern  Conservatory.  He 
has  been  leader  of  the  Hamburg  City  Theatre  Or- 
chestra and  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  'Orchestra,  and 
has  written  many  pleasing  salon  pieces  for  orchestra, 
as  well  as  two  operettas  and  a  ballet,  and  many  com- 
positions for  both  violin  and  piano. 

Blondeau,  Pierre  Auguste  Louis,  French  composer 
and  writer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  15,  1784;  died  there,  1865 ; 
pupil  of  Baillot,  Gossee  and  Mehul.  He  composed  an 
opera,  a  ballet  and  three  overtures,  in  addition  to  writing 
a  History  of  Modern  Music  published  in  1847,  a 
ing  method  and  several  theoretical  treatises. 


Blondel  (de  Nesles),  I2th  century  French  trouvere. 
A  song  attributed  to  him,  A  Venirant  d'cste,  has  been 
recorded,  and  twenty-one  of  his  other  songs  still  exist. 

Blood,  Lizette  E.,  see  Orth,  L.  E. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Fannie,  see  Zeisler,  Fannie 
Bloom-field. 

Blow,  Dr.  John,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  North  Collingham,  Nottinghamshire,  Feb.  1648; 
died  Westminster,  London,  Oct.  i,  1708.  He  was 
chorister  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  studied  under  Orlando 
Gibbons,  under  whose  instruction  he  became  a  skilled 
organist.  He  was  succeeded  at  the  organ  desk  of 
Westminster  Abbey  by  Henry  Purcell,  but  resumed 
his  former  position  after  the  latter's  death ;  he  was  also 
organist  of  and  composer  for  the  Chapel  Royal.  Blow 
wrote  a  vast  amount  of  church  music,  organ  pieces  and 
songs ;  many  of  his  anthems  were  published. 

Blower  (Fr.  souffleur;  Ger.  Balgentreter;  It.  tira- 
mantici),  a  person  working  the  bellows  of  an  organ, 
or  a  machine  that  performs  the  same  function. 

Bluebird,  The,  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck,  music  by  Albert  Wolff,  first  produced 
on  Dec.  27,  1919,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York.    The  story  is:  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl,  children 
of  a  poor  wood-chopper,  have  no  Christmas  tree,  and 
no  stockings  to  hang  by  the  fire-place.    They  are  care- 
fully tucked  in  bed  by  their  parents ;  after  their  father 
and  mother  have  retired,  the  children  decide  to  slip 
out  of  bed,  and  watch  through  a  window  the  Christ- 
mas preparations  going  on  in  a  wealthy  neighbor's  home 
across  the  way.     About  this  time  a  fairy  enters,  tell- 
ing the  children  they  must  bring  her  the  grass  that 
sings,  and  the  bird  that  is  blue.     The  children  agree, 
and  the  fairy  crowns  Tyltyl  with  a  magic  cap  which 
has  the  power  to  turn  inanimate  objects  into  speaking 
creatures;  everything  in  the  room  begins  to  talk  and 
move  about.     Then  the  window  opens,  and  reminds 
the  children  it  is  time  for  them  to  start  .their  search. 
Their  quest  takes  them  to  the  Land  of  Memory,  the 
Palace  of  Night,  the  Garden  of -Happiness,  and  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Future,  but  their  efforts  are  vain  and 
they  return  home  discouraged  to  bed.  In  the  morning, 
a  neighbor  closely  resembling  the  fairy,  conies  in  and 
asks  for  a  bluebird  so  that  his  sick  child  may  be  cured. 
The  children  notice  that  their  own  turtle  dove,  which 
was  there  all  the  time,  has  turned  blue.    They  offer  it 
to  the  ailing  child,   who  is  restored  to  health,  and 
when  the  little  one  shows  reluctance  to  give  it  back, 
the  bird  flies  away  and  never  returns. 

Blues,  Musical,  an  expression  used  to  describe  a 
certain  type  of  American  popular  modern  negro  music, 
hot  necessarily  written  by  colored  people.  The  in- 
ference of  the  term  is  that  such  music  must  be  of  mel- 
ancholy and  dreamy  character,  yet  rhythmical  and 
usually  suggestive  of  the  text  in  the  case  of  a  song. 
The  first  piece  of  this  type  is  claimed  to  have  been 
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written  by  William  C.  Handy  under  the  title,  St.  Louis   \   Riemann,  Kretzschmar,  Schering  and  Abert.     He  has 
Blues> 


Blues. 

Bluette  (Fr.  "spark"),  a  short  and  playful  comedy; 
a  light  instrumental  piece  such  as  Drigo's  False 
Bluette. 

Blum,  Carl  Robert,  German  critic  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Cassel,  Mar.  7,  1889;  pupil  of  the  Schar- 
wenkas,  Grunicke,  and  Gernsheim,  later  with  Kretz- 
schmar,  Friedlaender,  and  Fleischer.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  theoretical  works,  and  the  inventor  of  an 
electric  music  chronometer. 

Blum,  Elias,  Hungarian  singer,  pianist,  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Isaacfalln,  Feb.  22,  1881  ; 
pupil  of  Percy  Goetschius  and  others  in  Boston,  where 
he  came  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  ten.  Later  he 
returned  to  Europe  to  study  at  the  Grand-Ducal  School 
m  \\  eimar,  where  he  remained  four  years.  After  brief 
activity  in  Boston  as  a  singer  and  organist,  he  was  suc- 
cessively music?.!  director  at  Whitman  College,  Walla 
Walla.  Wash.,  and  at  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa. 

Blum,  Georg,  German  pianist,  composer  and  teacher, 
bora  *eb.  26,  1835 ;  student  of  L.  Ramann  in  Number?, 
and  at  the  Royal  Music-School  in  Munich.  He  has 
composed  orchestral  rhapsodies,  dances,  marches, 


written  several  books  on  1 5th- 1 6th  century  orchestral 
music,  also  on  Protestant  church  music,  and  has  edited 
the  collected  works  of  Michael  Praetorius.. 

Blume,  Herman,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Biegen,  Lebus,  June  4,  1891.  He  studied  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule,  and  has  written  orchestral  works, 
a  horn  concerto,  chamber  music  and  choruses. 

Blume,  Joseph,  German  violinist  and  composer 
born  Munich,  1708;  died  Berlin,  1782.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Lubomirski  of  Poland,  and  later 
served  in  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin.  Some  of  his  violin 
compositions  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  their 
day. 

Blume,  Karl,  German  singer,  lutenist  and  composer, 
born  Osnabruck,  Oct.  13,  1883'.  He  is  well-known  both 
as  a  composer  and  arranger  of  songs  for  lute  accom- 
paniment. 

Blume,  Klemens,  German  priest,  musicologist  and 
hymnologist,  born  Billerbach,  Jan.  29,  1862.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  theology  at  Frankf  ort-on-Main. 

Blume,  Walter,  German  conductor  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Philippsburg,  Baden,  Jan.  8,  1883;  died 
Cologne,  June  24,  1933.  He  studied  with  Mottl  and 


chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and I  song  etc  and  2  iJT*  ft  *t  '933'  He  Studied  with  Mottl  and 
written  a  treatise  on  folk  songs  'm  the Sirly ^historv  o  I  *'  ™d^<:*™  a  thea^  conductor  in  Coblenz, 
Numberg.  ^s  in  zne  early  History  of  director  of  the  Munich  "Concert-Verein"  Orchestra  and 
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ist,  born  Berlin,  1786 ;  died  there,  July  2,  1844.  He  was 
an  extremely  versatile  musician  in  the  capacities  of 
violoncellist,  conductor,  actor  and  singer,  as  well  as 
composer  and  organist.  He  studied  under  Grossi, 
Miller  and  Salieri,  wrote  fifty  operas  and  ballets,  and 
introduced  vaudeville  to  the  German  stage. 

Blum,  Karl  Robert,  German  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Cassel,  Mar.  7,  1889;  student  at  the 
S!dW?rthuScha^enk.a  Conservatory' in  Berlin,  and 
S  I  a^aCh^r  there:  m  W*  he  became  head  of  the 
""  —  Conservatory.  ^His  compositions  include 


His  musical  writings  include  Brahms  in  the  Meininqer 
Tradition. 

Bltimel,  Alfons,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna 
Sept.  13,  1884;  pupil  of  Hermann  Gradener;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  operatic,-  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Bliimel  Franz,  German  composer,  born  St.  Peter  a 
Ottersbach,  Apr.  16,  1839;  died  at  Graz  in  1916.  His 
compositions  include  masses,  offertories,  songs  and 
male  choruses. 


nwr*«V         ~";~4  *"""/•     -ms  compositions  include    I       Blun?enberg,  Franz,  German  composer  and  writer 

«£«*  ctate  nuslc,  ^  ^  ^^  md    --yg-a^ta,,  B-,^  ,*  7, 1869;  „, 
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,j.  .^  Rudlsch  and  Eduard  Mertke;  his  compos 

-    S?'    ^rt£n>  Gennan  comP°ser,  born  Alken,  Sept  «   e  S0ngs'  choral>  Piano  and  orchestral  works. 

'£      »«•  -      "?  °rganist  and  choirmaster  at  Frank-  flumenberg,  Marc  A.,  American 

on-on-Main,  and  comnncpr  n*  ^^«.««  -• publisher,  hnm  "R^u;*^^-^    n/r. 


°f 


composer  and  conductor,  born 
'  -    -s-~>  student  there  with  Andreae 
',  jarnacn  and  Laquai;  later  with  Busoni  at  Ber- 


the  founder  °f  the 


orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

?\pr.  16,  1837;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  ?o  loot  W» 
was  a  vocal  teacher  in  London  from  1874^97;  £e 
majonty  of  hs  compositions  were  songs 

r,  « -        *     •fnedncn,     German     musicolnsricf     Krkt^» 
Qs4tii« /***»*_   TT          T  ***".oiv»uiugibt,     Dorn 

bcnluctern,  Hesse,  Jan.  5,  1893;  pupil  of  Sandberger, 


Michaelovitch,  Russian  com- 

g^^wS^JS,.";.? 

He  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
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his  works  includeVILZT^  *  pian°  comP°ser'- 
some  variations  £  a  Tona     -™**'  ^  ^^ 
successful  with  the  smaller ' 
four  exquisite  pi 
consummate  skill. 


- 
pian°'  created 


BLUMENFELD,  SIGISMUND— BOB 


Blumenfeld,  Sigismund,  Russian  composer,  born 
Odessa,  Dec.  27,  1852;  brother  of  Felix  Blumenfeld. 
He  was  chiefly  known  as  a  composer  of  many  exquisite 
songs,  he  also  created  some  piano  pieces  of  fine  musical 
texture. 

Blumenreich,  Erwin,  see  Reich. 

Blumenreich,  Heinrich,  see  Reichert,  Heinz. 

Blumenroder,  Karl,  German  conductor  and  dramatic 
composer,  born  in  Nuremberg,  about  1789. 

Blumenschein,  William  Leonard,  German  com- 
poser, organist  and  conductor,  born  Brensbach,  Dec.  16, 
1849;  died  Dayton,  O.,  Mar.  27,  1916.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Reinecke,  Richter  and  David,  and  after  1897,  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  musical  life  of  both  Dayton  and 
Cincinnati,  O.  His  compositions  include  more  than 
fifty  charming  piano  pieces,  many  songs,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  sacred  music. 

Blumenstein,  Georg,  German  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Stolzenbach,  Cassel,  Apr.  i,  1866;  for  many  years 
director  of  a  music  school  in  Magdeburg. 

Blumenstengel,  Albrecht,  German  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Helmstedt,  Jan.  7,  1835;  died  Hamburg, 
June  6,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Ferdinand  David.  He  became  a 
well-known  chamber-music  artist  and  orchestral  con- 
ductor at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Braunschweig.  His 
compositions  include  concertos  and  smaller  pieces  for 
the  violin. 

Blumenthal,  Conrad,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Bresch,  Feb.  14,  1895.  Among  his  compositions 
are  chamber  music  for  wind  instruments,-  flute  pieces 
and  songs. 

Blumenthal,  Jacob,  German  composer,  born  Ham- 
burg, Oct.  4,  1829;  died  Chelsea,  England,  May  17, 
1908.  He  studied  composition  under  Grund,  von 
Bochlet  and  Sechter,  and  later  piano  with  Herz  in  Paris. 
He  went  to  London,  where  he  became  pianist  to  Queen 
Victoria ;  his  songs  and  piano  pieces  became  fashionable 
in  the  English  capital  for  a  time. 

Blumenthal,  Joseph  von,  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  Nov.  i,  1782;  died  Vienna,  May 
9,  1850;  a  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler  in  Prague.  He  be- 
came a  choirmaster  in  Vienna,  and  wrote  an  opera,  a 
ballet  and  a  method  for  the  violin. 

Blumenthal,  Kasimir,  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  1787;  died  Lausanne,  June  22, 
1849.  He  was  an  orchestral  conductor  in  Zurich  and 
Lausanne,  and  composed  overtures,  cantatas  and 
choruses. 

Blumenthal,  Paul,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Steinau-on-Oder,  Silesia,  Aug.  13,  1843;  died 
Frankfort,  May  9,  1930.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  works,  masses,  motets,  male  choruses,  songs, 
organ  and  piano  pieces. 

Blumenthal,  Sandro,  Italian  composer  and  guitar 
virtuoso,  born  Venice,  June  30,  1874;  died  Berlin, 
Aug.  i,  1919;  pupil  of  Rheinberger,  He  wrote  operas, 


symphonies,  chamber  music,  choruses,  and  songs;  also 
a  guitar  method  and  some  songs  with  guitar  accom- 
paniment. 

Blumer,  Theodor,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Dresden,  Mar.  24,  1882 ;  he  is  well  known  for  his 
chamber  music  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Bliimml,  Emil  Karl,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
Wahring,  Oct.  25,  1881 ;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  26,  1925. 
He  has  written  treatises  on  Austrian  folk  song,  and 
on  Mozart. 

Blumner,  Dr.  Martin,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Furstenberg,  Mecklenburg,  Nov.  21, 
1827;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1901;  pupil  of  Dehn,  for 
many  years  the  regular  conductor  of  the  "Singa- 
kademie"  at  Berlin,  and  his  works  include  two  fine 
oratorios  and  several  cantatas. 

Blunck,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Rendsburg, 
Aug.  16,  1898.  He  studied  with  Krehl,  taught  in 
Flensburg,  and  has  composed  dramatic  music,  chamber 
works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Blunck,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Eberswalde, 
July  29,  1894;  his  works  include  a  piano  sonata,  some 
choruses  and  many  songs. 

Blunett,  Emma  Marie,  see  Macfarren,  Mistress 
John. 

Bliithner,  Julius  Ferdinand,  German  piano  manu- 
facturer, born  Falkenheim,  Mar.  11/1824;  died  Leip- 
zig, Apr.  13,  1910.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  famous 
piano  firm  which  bears  his  name ;  it  was  started  in  Leip- 
zig in  1853  with  three  workmen,  and  now  has  an  output 
of  approximately  three  thousand  pianos  yearly. 
Bluthner's  specialty  was  the  "Aliquot-piano/1  an  instru- 
ment in  grand  form  with  a  sympathetic  octave  string 
stretched  over  and  parallel  with  each  union  struck  by 
the  hammers.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  piano  manu- 
facture in  collaboration  with  H.  Gretschel. 

Blyma,  Franz  Xaver,  Bohemian  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  died  Kiev,  May,  1822.  He  wrote  several 
symphonies  and  some  violin  pieces. 

Boat  Harp,  a  very  small  violin,  generally  termed 
pochette  (q.v.)  or  kit,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  boat. 

Boat-song,  see  Barcarolle. 

Boatner,  Edward  H.,  American  negro  singer  and 
arranger,  born  New  Orleans,  Nov.  13,  1897.  As  the 
son  of  a  negro  preacher,  he  early  came  into  contact 
with  those  religious  and  musical  associations  which 
inclined  him  toward  an  artistic  career.  He  studied 
at  Western  University,  where  his  teachers  were  so 
pleased  with  fcis  progress  that  they  advised  him  to 
complete  his  musical  education  in  Boston.  There  he 
won  a  scholarship. in  1919.  Later  his  work  atttracted 
the  attention  of  Harry  T.  Burleigh ;  and  he  was  even- 
tually appointed  head  of  the  music  department  of  Sam 
Houston  College,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bob,  a  term  applied  in  England  to  various  sets  of 
changes  in  bell  ringing ;  bob  minor,  6  bells,  bob  major, 
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BOBINSKI— BOCHEM 


8  bells,  bob  royal,  10  bells  and  bob  maximus,  12  bells. 
Bobinski,  Henry  Antonovitch,  Polish  composer, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Warsaw,  Feb.  i,  1861 ;  pupil 
at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  and  later  teacher  in  the 
Russian  Musical  Society  School  at  Kiev.  His  com- 
positions include  a  piano  concerto,  variations  for  string 
quartet,  an  orchestral  overture  and  some  piano  pieces, 

Bobization,  various  sets  of  syllables  that  were  em- 
ployed by  theorists  of  the  later  years  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  designate  the  tones  of  the  scale.  Such  meth- 
ods grew  out  of  their  studies  following  Guido 
d'Arezzo's  adoption  of  syllable  names  for  the  degrees 
or  tones  of  the  scale. 

Bobrowitz,  Johan  Nepomuk  von,  Polish  guitar 
virtuoso  and  composer,  born  Cracow,  May  12,  1805; 
died  Vienna  1857  (?) ;  his  compositions  were  entirely 
for  the  guitar. 

Bocal  (Fr.),  the  mouthpiece  of  the  trombone,  ser- 
pent, horn,  and  similar  instruments ;  also  the  crook  of 
the  bassoon. 

Bocan,  see  Cordier,  Jacques. 

Bocca  (It.),  mouth;  con  bocca  chiusa,  with  closed 
mouth,  as  in  humming. 

Bocca  Ridente  (It.  "smiling  mouth" ),  the  correct 
position  of  the  mouth  in  singing. 

Boccabadati,  Luigia,  Italian  opera  singer,  born 
Parma;  died  Turin,  Oct.  12,  1850. 

Boccaccini,  Pietro,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Comacchio,  Nov.  6,  1843;  PuPfl  with 
Beniamino  Cesi  in  Naples.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  piano  playing. 

Boccaccio,  light  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Zell 
and  Genee,  music  by  Franz  von  Suppe,  first  produced 
Feb.  i,  1879,  at  the  Carl  Theatre,  Vienna.  The  story 
is :  Fiametta  is  really  in  love  with  Boccaccio,  but  Prince 
Pietro  has  been  selected  as  a  husband  for  her  by  the 
reigning  Duke.  Pietro,  arriving  at  the  city,  is  mistaken 
for  Boccaccio,  and  the  men  whose  private  lives  have 
been  aired  by  the  latter  set  upon  him ;  he  is  rescued  and 
is  taken  in  by  Boccaccio  and  Leonetto.  Later  Prince 
Pietro  summons  Boccaccio  to  the  royal  court,  and  in- 
forms him  that  Fiametta  is  soon  to  become  his 
(Pietro's)  wife.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Boccaccio 
loves  Fiametta,  he  is  commanded  to  write  a  play  in 
honor  of  the  occasion;  during  a  few  moments  alone 
with  Boccaccio,  Fiametta  learns  that  he  is  the  notorious 
writer.  In  a  pantomime,  Boccaccio  shows  up  the 
Prince's  adventure  with  the  cooper's  wife ;  Pietro  gets 
the  significance  of  the  satire  and  relinquishes  Fiametta 
to  Boccaccio. 

Boccherini,  Giovanni  Gaston,  iSth  century  Italian 
opera  librettist,  born  Lucca;  a  brother  of  Luigi 
Boccherini.  He  wrote  the  libretto  for  one  of  Salieri's 
operas. 

Boccherini,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  Lucca,  Feb.  19,  1743;  died  Madrid,  May  28,  1805. 
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He  learned  the  rudiments  of  music  and  the  violoncello 
from  his  father,  who  was  a  capable  performer  on  the 
double  bass,  and  also  studied  with  the  Abbe  Vannucci. 
His  talent  was  so  noticeable  that  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  as  both  'cellist  and  com- 
poser. On  his  return  he  played  in  the  local  orchestra; 
two  oratorios  and  an  opera  from  his  pen  were  performed 
at  Lucca.  He  then  joined  Manfredi  in  a  tour  of  Lom- 
bardy,  Piedmont  and  the  southern  part  of  France ;  later 
he  travelled  in  Germany  arid  the  King  of  Prussia  en- 
gaged him  as  his  private  composer.  On  the  death  of 
his  patron,  he  went  to  Spain  where  he  was  enabled  to 
hear  some  of  his  works  played  by  his  friends  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Marquis  Benavente.  Ill-health  caused  him 
to  give  up  playing  and  he  was  often  in  want,  suffering 
severe  domestic  calamities.  He  found  encouragement 
in  the  friendship  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  and  his  productive  talent  revived.  In 
1801-2  he  dedicated  a  number  of  string  quartets  to 
Bonaparte,  but  his  fame  again  waned,  and  he  was  once 
more  reduced  to  an  extreme  poverty  from  which  death 
only  released  him.  His  chamber  music  showed  very 
great  ability,  and  he  was  particularly  successful  in  the 
creation  of  themes,  and  skilful  in  adapting  his  ideas  to 
the  instruments  for  which  he  wrote.  His  works  had 
considerable  historical  influence,  although  few  of  them, 
except  a  little  minuet,  are  heard  today.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Haydn  and  the  German  master  gave  him 
much  help  and  encouragement.  His  compositions  in- 
clude one  hundred  and  twenty-five  string  quintets, 
ninety-one  string  quartets,  twenty  symphonies,  fifty- 
four  string  trios,  and  a  vast  number  of  miscellaneous 
works. 

Bocchino  (It),  the  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment. 

Bocedization  or  Voces  belgae,  the  syllables  bof  ce, 
di,  ga,  lo}  via,  and  ni,  advocated  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  tones  of  the  scales,  by  Waelrant  of  Antwerp 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century. 

Bochau,  Charles  Henry,  German  composer,  choir- 
master and  conductor,  born  Holstein,  July  7,  1870,  but 
brought  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy.  He  only  began 
the  study  of  music  at  22,  attending  the  Peabody.  Con- 
servatory in  Baltimore  where  his  teachers  were 
Hamerik,  Burmeister  and  others.  In  1910  he  became 
choirmaster  at  a  synagogue  where  he  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  arranging  and  developing  the  music.  He 
conducted  an  amateur  orchestra  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, thus  inaugurating  a  new  phase  of  musical 
activity  at  the  famous  institution.  His  works  include  a 
prize  chorus,  anthems,  carols  and  violin  pieces. 

Bochem,  Joannes*  i8th  century  German  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Cologne  about  1750.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Italian  models,  and  made  both  plucked  and 
bowed  instruments  of  finished  workmanship. 


BOCHKOLTZ-FALCONI— BODE,  HERMANN 


Bochkoltz-Falconi,  Anna,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Frankfort,  1820;  died  Paris,  Dec.  24, 

1879. 

Bochsa,  Karl,  Bohemian  oboist,  died  at  Paris  in 
1821.  He  forsook  a  professional  career  for  that  of  a 
dealer  in  music,  but  composed  much  interesting  chamber 
music,  including  nine  quartets  for  oboes  and  strings, 
nine  quartets  for  clarinet  and  strings,  six  duos  for  two 
oboes ;  also  methods  for  clarinet  and  flute. 

Bochsa,  Robert  Nicolas  Charles,  French  composer 
and  harpist,  born  Montmedy,  Aug.  9,  1789 ;  died  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  Jan.  6,  1856;  son  of  Karl  Bochsa,  and 
a  pupil  of  Beck,  Catel,  Mehul  and  Nadermann.  He 
had  written  an  opera  at  sixteen,  and  reached  great 
eminence  as  a  harpist,  who,  by  devising  his  own  meth- 
ods, revolutionized  the  instrument's  technique.  He  was 
harp-player  to  Napoleon  and  also  to  Louis  XVIII ;  his 
compositions  include  nine  operas,  several  ballets,  many 
solos  and  a  method  for  harp. 

Bock  (Ger.),  the  bagpipe. 

Bock,  Berta,  German  composer  of  ballets,  choruses, 
duets  and  songs,  born  Hermannstadt,  Mar.  15,  1857. 

Bock,  Ernst,  German  music  critic,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Stettin,  Mar.  9,  1889. 

Bockeler,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Cologne,  July  n,  1836;  died  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Feb.  20,  1899.  His  works  were  chiefly  church  music, 
and  male  choruses. 

Bockelmann,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Bremen,  Oct.  25,  1884;  pupil 
of  Karl  Seiffert  His  compositions  include  music  to 
Faust,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bockh,  Philipp  August,  German  musicologist,  born 
Karlsruhe,  Nov.  24,  1785;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  3,  1867; 
several  of  his  monographs  were  on  early  Greek  music. 

Bocklet,  Heinrich  von,  Austrian  pianist,  organist 
and  theory  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  17,  1850.  He 
made  many  piano  arrangements  of  Bruckner,  Strauss 
and  Mahler  works,  and  also  taught  the  art  of  two-piano, 
eight-hand  playing. 

Bocklet,  Karl  Maria  von,  Bohemian  pianist  and 
violinist,  born  Prague,  1801 ;  died  Vienna,  July  15,  1881. 
He  studied  with  Zawora,  Pixis  and  Dionys  Weber  be- 
fore settling  in  Vienna  as  violinist  at  the  "Theatre  an 
der  Wien."  About  1820  he  abandoned  the  violin  and 
turned  to  the  piano.  Bocklet  was  a  friend  of  Franz 
Schubert,  and  one  of  the  first  to  play  his  piano  works 
in  public ;  that  Beethoven  admired  his  playing  is  evi- 
denced by  three  letters  of  recommendation.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Louis  Kohler  and  Jacob  Blumenthal. 

Bockmann,  Ferdinand,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Jan.  28,  1843 J  died  Dresden, 
Aug.  25, 1913.  He  taught  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory, 
and  wrote  many  violoncello  pieces. 

Bockmuhl,  Robert  Emil,  German  composer  and 
violoncellist,  born  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  about  1822  ; 


died  there,  Nov.  3,  1891.    The  majority  of  his  composi- 
tions were  for  the  'cello. 

Bockpfeife  (Ger.),  bagpipe. 

Bockshorn,  Samuel,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  1629 ;  died  Stuttgart,  Nov.  12,  1665.  Many 
of  his  works  appeared  under  the  Latinised  form  of  his 
name,  Capricornus;  they  included  sonatas,  capricci  and 
sacred  music. 

Bockstriller  (Ger.  literally  "goafs  trill"),  a  trill 
resembling  the  bleat  of  a  goat.  It  is  made  by  the  rapid 
repetition  of  a  single  tone. 

Bocquain  or  Bocquam,  see  Cordier,  Jacques. 

Bocquet,  Juan  Lamote  de  Grignon,  see  Lamote 
de  Grignon  Bocquet,  Juan. 

Bocquet,  Roland,  French  composer,  born  Saharan- 
pur,  India,  June  3,  1878,  of  French  parents ;  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Dresden.  His  compositions  include 
piano  pieces  and  songs.. 

Bocquillon-Wilhem,  Guillaume,  see  Wilhem,  Guil- 
laume  Louis. 

Bodanzky,  Artur,  Austrian  conductor,  born  Vienna, 
Dec.  16,  1877.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  and  became  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Court  Opera,  after  which  he  continued  his  studies 
in  composition  with  von  Zemlinski.  He  acted  as  oper- 
etta conductor  at  the  State  Theatre  in  Budweis,  and  at 
the  Karl  Theatre  in  Vienna;  in  1903  he  was  appointed 
choral  prompter  and  assistant  to  Gustav  Mahler.  Other 
engagements  as  conductor  followed,  his  work  attracting 
such  favorable  attention  that  he  was  called  as  operatic 
conductor  to  the  grand  ducal  theatre  at  Mannheim, 
conducting  symphony  concerts  and  oratorios.  In  1915 
Bodanzky  succeeded  Alfred  Hertz  as  conductor  of  Ger- 
man opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
He  is  a  conductor  of  the  Mahler  type,  forceful,  authori- 
tative, and  a  master  in  the  development  of  climaxes 
and  in  maintaining  an  artistic  balance  between  voices 
and  orchestra.  He  is  particularly  highly  regarded  as 
a  Wagnerian  conductor,  and  also  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  conductor  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music. 

Bodanzky,  Robert,  contemporary  Austrian  writer 
of  operetta  librettos,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Vienna. 

Bodart,  Eugen,  German  conductor  and  opera  com- 
poser, born  at  Cassel  in  1905. 

Boddecker,  Philipp  Friedrich,  iTth  century  Ger- 
man composer  and  organist;  he  died  at  Stuttgart  in 
1683. 

Boddecker,  Philipp  Jakob,  I7th  century  German 
composer,  organist  and  writer,  son  of  Philipp  Friedrich 
Boddecker,  whom  he  succeeded  as  organist  at  Stuttgart. 
Among  his  writings  was  a  valuable  work  in  three  parts 
on  thorough  bass ;  his  works  comprised  organ  sonatas 
and  motets. 

Bode,  Hermann,  German  musical  instrument  xnakef 
and  composer,  born  Langenweddingen,  Feb.  20,  1859. 
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His  compositions  include  a  number  of  pieces  for  the 
xylophone. 

Bode,  Johann  Joachim  Christoph,  German  com- 
poser, oboist,  bassoonist,  teacher  and  editor,  born 
Barum,  Brunswick,  Jan.  16,  1730;  died  Weimar,  Dec. 
J3>  X793-  His  works  include  concertos  for  the  'cello, 
violin  and  bassoon. 

Bode,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Dec. 
22,  1869;  died  there,  1928.  His  works  include  or- 
chestral music,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bode,  Rudolf,  German  musicologist,  born  Kiel,  Feb. 
3,  1881.  He  studied  acoustics  with  Wundt,  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory  of  Music.  He  made  a  special  study 
of  rhythm  and  eurythmics,  his  system  finding  favor  in 
Germany,  although  opposed  by  the  followers  of  Jacques- 
Dalcroze. 

Bode,  Wilhelm  (Willy  Bode-Zuschlag),  German 
composer,  born  Dec.  14,  1895;  his  works  include  or- 
chestral works,  a  violin  concerto  and  some  chamber 
music. 

Bodecker,  Louis,  German  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  critic,  born  Hamburg,  1845;  died  there,  June  5, 
1899.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  compositions  for 
piano,  he  has  written  a  Trio-Phantasie  and  a  Phantasie- 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Bodemiiller,  Octave  Carl,  American  pianist,  organ- 
ist, composer,  conductor  and  teacher,  born  Opelousas, 
La.,  Sept.  i,  1872.  He  studied  in  both  America  and 
Europe,  becoming  a  church  organist  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  founded  his  own  school  in  1895.  His  com- 
positions include  organ  music,  piano  pieces  and  church 
music. 

Boden  (Ger.),  the  back  of  a  violin  or  similar  type 
of  instrument. 

Bodenschatz,  Erhard,  German  musicologist  and 
composer,  born  Lichtenberg,  Saxony,  1576;  died  Gross- 
Osterhausen,  near  Querfurt,  1638.  He  was  an  able 
contrapuntalist,  but  his  real  contribution  to  music  was 
the  collections  of  valuable  music  which  he  edited. 

Bodin,  Frangois  Etienne,  French  theorist  and 
writer,  born  Paris,  Mar.  16,  1793;  died  there,  Aug.  13, 
1862 ;  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory. 

Bodinus,  Johann  August,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Schwarzburg,  about  1723;  died  after 
1792;  a  pupil  of  Franz  Benda.  His  compositions  in- 
clude concertos  and  sonatas  for  violin  and  for  flute, 
also  some  church  music. 

Bodinus,  Samuel,  i8th  century  conductor  and  com- 
poser; his  works  include  violin  sonatas,  also  trios  and 
quartets  for  various  string  and  wind  combinations. 

Bodinus  (Bodini),  Sebastian,  i8th  century  German 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Duchy  of  Altenburg.  His 
compositions  include  six  violin  sonatas  and  some  cham- 
ber music. 
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Bodky,  Erwin,  German  composer,  born  Ragnit, 
Mar.  7,  1896.  He  has  taught  at  the  Berlin  Academy 
for  School  and  Church  Music,  composed  chamber  music 
and  piano  sonatas,  and  written  a  treatise  on  piano  play- 
ing. 

Bodo,  Alois,  Hungarian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  Oct.  27,  1869;  pupil  of  Zapf, 
Janko,  and  Benko.  He  appeared  as  accompanist  with 
Hubay  and  Remenyi ;  the  majority  of  his  compositions 
were  for  the  piano. 

Body  (Fr.  coffre,  corps;  Ger.  Corpus,  Schallkasten; 
It.  corpo).  Among-  the  various  meanings  of  the  word 
"body"  in  music  are  the  following:  (i)  That  part  of 
a  stringed  instrument  known  as  the  resonance  box.  (2) 
That  part  of  a  wind  instrument  remaining  when  the 
mouthpiece,  crooks  and  bell  have  been  removed.  (3) 
The  tube  of  an  organ  pipe  above  its  mouth.  (4)  The 
sonority  or  resonance  of  a  musical  tone. 

Boeck,  Auguste  de,  see  De  Boeck,  Auguste. 

Boehan,  see  Cordier,  Jacques. 

Boehe,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Munich,  Dec.  27,  1880;  pupil  of  Rudolf  Louis, 
Ludwig  Thuille  and  Heinrich  Schwartz.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  important  orchestral  works. 

Boehm,  Elizabeth,  Russian  singer  and  actress,  born 
Riga,  1756;  died  1797. 

Boehm,  Theobald,  German  flutist,  born  Munich, 
Apr.  9,  1794;  died  Nov.  25,  1881.  He  introduced  sev- 
eral important  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
flute,  and  a  new  system  of  fingering  which  bears  his 
name.  His  system  of  flute  construction  revolutionized 
the  making  of  wood-wind  instruments,  having  been  also 
applied  to  the  clarinet,  oboe  and  bassoon.  It  tends  to 
render  the  instruments  acoustically  perfect,  by  fixing 
the  position  and  size  of  the  holes  in  order  to  obtain 
purity  and  fullness  of  tone  rather  than  convenience  in 
fingering.  All  holes  are  covered  by  keys,  thus  assuring 
prompt  and  accurate  "speaking,"  and  a  fuller  and  more 
mellow  tone. 

Boehm  Flute,  see  Flute,  also  Boehm,  Theobald. 

Boehme,  see  Bohme. 

Boekelmann,  Bernardus,  Dutch  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Utrecht,  Holland,  June  9,  1838;  died  in 
1930.  He  studied  with  Moscheles,  Richter,  Haupt- 
mann  and  von  Biilow,  and  taught  at  Stern's  Conserva- 
tory, Berlin.  Coming  to  New  York  in  1866,  he  founded 
the  New  York  Trio  Club,  and  taught  the  piano.  He 
edited  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  and  Two-part 
Inventions  with  the  different  f ugal  parts  printed  in  vari- 
coloured inks ;  he  also  composed  orchestral  works,  piano 
and  violin  pieces. 

Boellmann,  Leon,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Ensisheim,  Alsace,  Sept.  25,  1862 ;  died  Paris,  Oct. 
n,  1897;  pupil  of  Eugene  Gigout  at  the  School  of  Re- 
ligious Music  in  Paris.  Later  he  became  organist  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  He  was  a  fine  organ- 
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player,  with  a  remarkable  gift  of  improvisation,  and  his 
early  death  deprived  the  world  of  many  great  composi- 
tions that  he  undoubtedly  would  have  written.  His 
most  famous  pieces  are  the  Gothic  Suite  for  organ  solo, 
and  the  Fantaisie  Dialoguee  for  orchestra  and  organ. 
Other  works  include  a  symphony,  symphonic  variations 
for  'cello  and  orchestra  and  a  piano  trio. 

Boely,  Alexandre  Pierre  Frangois,  French  organist 
and  composer,  born  Versailles,  Apr.  19,  1785;  died 
Paris,  Dec.  27,  1858;  pupil  of  Mme.  de  Montgeroult 
and  Ignaz  Ladurner.  He  was  organist  at  St.  Gervais 
and  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois.  The  marked  charac- 
teristics of  his  compositions  combine  the  French  tradi- 
tions of  the  i8th  century  with  the  solidarity  and  lyric 
beauty  of  the  German  classic  and  romantic  schools.  He 
composed  a  great  number  of  studies  for  the  piano,  some 
of  which  were  dedicated  to  Kalkbrenner  and  Cramer. 
He  introduced  many  of  the  organ  works  of  Bach  which 
were  unknown  at  the  time,  and  exerted  a  direct  influence 
on  the  works  of  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

Boemo,  II,  see  Mysliwecek,  Josef. 

Boemo,  Padre,  see  Cernohorsky,  Bohuslav  Mate}. 

Boenig,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Kamionken,  Sept.  21,  1859.  He  studied  in  Konigsberg 
and  Berlin,  has  composed  oratorios,  cantatas,  ballads  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  and  male  choruses ;  he  is  also  the 
author  of  several  valuable  text-books. 

Boeppler,  William,  German  choral-conductor,  born 
Pferdsfeld,  Feb.  21,  1863 ;  pupil  of  Reinecke.  He  went 
to  Milwaukee  in  1894.  There  he  organized  the  Wis- 
consin Conservatory  and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Or- 
chestra; later  he  became  active  in  Chicago,  where  he 
conducted  several  German  singing  societies.  He  was 
musical  editor  of  two  Milwaukee  papers,  and  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  singing. 

Boer,  Joseph,  see  Beer,  Joseph. 

Boerner,  Charlotte,  contemporary  German  soprano. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age  she  made  her  debut  in  Ma- 
dame Butterfly  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera  with  such  suc- 
cess that  she  remained  there  three  years,  later  singing 
at  the  Dresden  Opera,  in  concert  and  on  the  radio.  Her 
American  debut  took  place  with  the  Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  Company  as  Marguerite  in  Faust,  followed  by 
appearances  as  Chrysothemis  in  Elektra  and  Eva  in  Die 
Meistersinger,  as  well  as  engagements  as  soloist  with 
American  orchestras. 

Boerner,  Hildegard,  German  singer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Mar.  12,  1876;  pupil  of  M. 
Unger-Haupt,  Wally  Schauseil,  and  Fritz  Steinbach. 
His  reputation  was  equally  fine  as  concert  or  dramatic 
singer. 

Boerner-Sandrini,  Marie,  igth  century  German 
pianist,  composer  and  vocal  teacher;  her  compositions 
were  chiefly  songs. 

Boero,  Felipe,  contemporary  Argentine  composer; 
his  opera  El  matrero  was  produced  at  .the  Teatro 


Colon,  Buenos  Aires,  about  1929.  Its  music  was  based 
on  national  songs  and  dances. 

Boerresen,  Hakon,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, June  2,  1876.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
orchestral  music,  three  symphonies,  a  violin  concerto, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Boers,  Joseph  Karel,  Dutch  conductor,  musicolo- 
gist and  composer,  born  Nymwegen,  1812 ;  died  Delft, 
Oct.  i,  1896.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Mu- 
sical Instruments  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  ancient  and  modern  works  produced  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  compositions  include  orchestral 
works,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Boesendorfer,  see  Bosendorfer. 

Boesenhoenig,  Josepha,  i8th  century  Austrian  com- 
poser and  pianist.  She  studied  in  Vienna  with  Mozart, 
Richter  and  Kozelach,  composing  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Boesset  (Boesset,  Boisset),  Antoine,  Sieur  de 
Villedieu,  French  composer,  born  about  1585;  died 
Paris,  Dec.  8  or  9,  1643.  He  was  a  member  of  King 
Louis  XIII's  household,  and  wrote  some  court  airs 
(airs  de  cour),  and  a  number  of  ballets. 

Boesset,  Claude  Jean  Baptiste,  French  musician, 
born  1664;  died  1700;  a  son  of  Antoine  Boesset.  He 
succeeded  to  his  father's  posts  and  titles  for  a  few  years, 
but  was  replaced  by  one  of  Jean  Baptiste  Lully's  sons. 

Boesset,  Jean  Baptiste,  Signeur  de  Dehault, 
French  musician,  born  about  1613;  died  Paris,  Dec.  27, 
1685  >"  the  eldest  son  of  Antoine  Boesset.  He  composed 
the  airs  and  choruses  for  court  operas  and  ballets. 

Boethius  (Boetius),  Amicius  Manlius  Torquatus 
Severinus,  Roman  philosopher,  born  Rome,  about  475 
A.D.,  died  Pavia,  524  A.D.  He  wrote  a  Latin  treatise 
on  music  in  five  books,  which,  together  with  works  by 
Cassiodorus,  are  the  chief  source  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing Greek  music.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  finally  ex- 
ecuted by  Theodoric  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  deal- 
ings with  the  Byzantine  emperor. 

Boettcher,  Hans,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Stuttgart,  Mar.  26,  1903;  his  works  include  a  volume 
entitled  Beethoven  as  a  Song-Composer. 

Boeuf,  Henri  le,  see  Le  Boeuf,  Henri. 

Boezi,  Ernesto,  Italian  composer  and  organist,  born 
Rome,  Feb.  n,  1856;  pupil  of  von  Ballabene  and  Mari- 
coni ;  his  compositions  include  operatic  and  sacred  choral 
works.  He  was  director  of  the  Pontifical  School  of 
Sacred  Music  in  Rome  until  1918. 

Bogart,  Andrew  Templeman,  American  tenor,  com- 
poser and  singing  teacher,  born  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sept.  20,  1874.  He  studied  in  London  with  William 
Shakespeare,  and  in  Florence  with  Vannuccini  and 
Lamperti;  made  his  debut  in  Victor  Herbert's  The 
Serenade  at  San  Francisco  in  1904.  Since  that  time  he 
has  sung  in  many  light  operas,  taught  singing  and  com- 
posed numerous  songs.  . 

Bogen  (Ger.),  bow. 
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Bogenfliigel  or  Bogenklavier  (Ger.),  a  piano- 
violin,  an  instrument  that  is  a  development  of  the 
hurdy-gurdy  applied  to  the  piano. 

Bogenfiihrung   (Ger.),  art  of  bowing. 
Bogenstrich  (Ger.),  the  stroke  of  the  bow. 
Bogert,  Walter  Lawrence,  American  vocal  teacher, 
lecturer,  choral  conductor  and  writer,  born  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  1864;  died  in  1936;  student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Boghen,  Felice,  Italian  composer  and  theorist,  born 
Venice,  Jan.  23,  1875;  pupil  of  Tofano,  Martucci, 
Sgambati  and  Martin  Krause ;  his  compositions  include 
piano,  harp  and  operatic  works,  also  treatises  on  theory 
and  piano  technique. 

Bogler,  Bernhard,  Swiss  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  St.  Gallen,  Dec.  30,  1902;  his  works  in- 
clude choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Boguslawski,  Moissaye,  Polish-American  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Nov.  I,  1887;  pupil  of  Rudolf  Ganz. 
From  1909-19  he  was  director  of  the  piano  department 
of  the  Kansas  City  Conservatory,  later  appointed  chief 
instructor  of  piano  at  Chicago  Musical  College;  in  1931 
he  founded  the  Boguslawski  College  of  Music.  Bogus- 
lawski has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit,  Minne- 
apolis and  other  major  symphony  orchestras ;  for  some 
time  he  has  been  interested  in  the  therapeutic  value  of 
music  for  mental  diseases. 

Bohanan,  George  Smiley,  American  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Sutton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3,  1869. 
He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  at  Bos- 
ton, later  becoming  music  director  of  various  colleges, 
and  composer  of  excellent  piano  pieces. 

Bohdanowicz,  Basilius  von,  Polish  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Poland,  1754;  died  Vienna,  1819.  He 
was  the  father  of  eight  children  and  gave  concerts  with 
them  in  Vienna,  including  a  violin  solo  sonata  for  three 
players  with  three  bows  and  twelve  fingers  on  one  in- 
strument; also  an  andantino  with  variations  for  eight 
hands  on  one  piano.  His  own  compositions  include 
three  duos  for  two  violins,  violin  solos  and  piano  pieces. 
Boheim,  Joseph  Michael,  Bohemian  singer,  born 
Prague,  1748;  died  Berlin,  July  4,  1811,  He  edited  a 
collection  of  Free  Mason  songs. 

Boheman,  Vorsten  A.,  Swedish  composer,  born 
Stockholm,  Feb.  19,  1888;  pupil  of  Karl  Schroder  and 
Karl  Nielsen.  He  settled  in  Copenhagen  as  a  music 
critic  and  composer;  his  works  include  an  orchestral 
fantasy,  a  piano  concerto  and  some  piano  pieces. 

Boheme,  La,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Giuseppe  Giacosa  and  Luigi  Illica,  music  by  Giacomo 
Puccini,  first  produced  at  Turin  on  Feb.  i,  1896.  The 
story  is:  It  is  Christmas  Eve;  Rudolph,  a  poet,  Schaun- 
ard  a  musician,  Marcel,  a  painter,  and  Colline,  a  philos- 
opher, are  four  Bohemians,  living  in  Paris  as  best  they 
can.  Rudolph  and  Marcel  are  in  their  attic  room,  suf- 
fering with  hunger  and  cold;  in  the  midst  of  their  at- 
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tempt  to  start  a  fire  burning  with  pages  torn  from 
Rudolph's  play,  Colline  enters  to  enjoy  the  warmth, 
followed  shortly  after  by  Schaunard,  who  has  made 
some  money,  and  brings  food  and  drink.  While  they 
are  eating,  Benoit,  the  landlord,  comes  for  his  rent,  but 
they  ply  him  with  wine,  and  he  takes  his  leave.  Then, 
after  dividing  the  money,  all  but  Rudolph  go  out  to 
have  a  good  time ;  he  promises  to  join  them  later  in  the 
evening.  After  they  have  gone,  there  is  a  knock  at 
the  door;  it  is  Mimi,  whose  candle  has  blown  out. 
Rudolph  attempts  to  light  it  again,  but  then  both  can- 
dles are  snuffed  out  by  a  draught.  She  loses  the  key 
to  her  room  and  they  both  search  for  it;  Rudolph  finds 
it,  but  pretends  he  has  not.  In  the  moonlight  they  tell 
each  other  of  their  struggles,  and  finally  depart  to  join 
the  others  at  the  Cafe  Momus.  Seated  at  a  table,  they 
all  make  merry ;  later,  Musetta,  Marcel's  old  sweetheart, 
after  sending  her  rich  old  companion  Alcindoro  on  an 
errand,  becomes  one  of  the  party,  and  helps  them  by 
having  their  bill  added  to  that  of  Alcindoro.  Mimi 
parts  from  Rudolph  because  of  his  jealousy;  Marcel 
and  Musetta,  after  being  reunited  on  Christmas  Eve, 
part  again  after  a  quarrel.  Time  passes ;  Mimi  becomes 
ill,  and  Musetta  brings  her  back  to  Rudolph,  who  vows 
they  will  never  part  again.  Content  to  be  once  more 
with  Rudolph,  Mimi  whispers  her  love,  and  dies  in  his 
arms  while  their  grief-stricken  friends  stand  at  her  bed- 
side. 

Bohemian  Girl,  The,  grand  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Alfred  Bunn,  music  by  Michael  William 
Balfe,  first  produced  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, on  Nov.  27,  1843.  The  story  is :  Arline,  daughter 
of  Count  Arnheim,  is  rescued  from  a  stag  by  Thad- 
deus,  a  Polish  exile.  For  this  deed  he  is  invited,  to- 
gether with  the  gipsy  band  which  he  joined  to  escape 
arrest,  to  a  banquet  at  the  Count's  castle.  When  he 
refuses  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
soldiers  attempt  to  seize  him,  but  Devilshoof ,  leader  of 
the  gipsy  band,  saves  him,  and  abducts  Arline.  Twelve 
years  pass,  and  the  Count  has  given  up  .his  search 
for  Arline,  who  lives  in  the  Gipsy  Queen's  tent.  Thad- 
deus  and  Arline  confess  their  love  for  each  other,  and 
are  united  by  the  Gipsy  Queen,  who  vows  vengeance 
upon  the  pair  because  she  is  secretly  in  love  with 
Thaddeus.  She  hangs  a  medallion  on  Arline's  neck 
which  had  been  stolen  from  Count  Arnheim's  nephew, 
Florestan.  The  latter  recognizes  it  while  trying  to  kiss 
her  at  the  Pressburg  Fair;  he  has  her  arrested  and 
brought  to  the  Count,  who,  upon  seeing  a  certain  scar 
on  her  arm,  realizes  that  she  is  his  long-lost  child. 
Though  restored  to  her  father  she  still  retains  her  love 
for  Thaddeus;  Devilshoof  tries  to  arrange  a  tryst  for 
them,  but  the  Gipsy  Queen  informs  Count  Arnheim, 
who  is  furious  when  he  finds  Thaddeus  in  his  daughter's 
room.  Thaddeus  proves  that  he  is  of  noble  birth,  and 
the  Count  gives  his  blessing  to  the  marriage.  '•  The 
Gipsy  Queen,  thwarted  in  her  revenge,  seeks  to  have 
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Thaddeus  killed,  but  becomes  the  victim  of  her  own 
plotting. 

Bohemian  String  Quartet,  founded  in  1892  by  four 
students  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  Karel  Hoffmann, 
Josef  Suk,  Oskar  Nedbal  and  Otto  Berger.  The  Cham- 
ber Music  Society  of  Prague  engaged  the  quartet  for 
one  of  its  concerts,  through  the  recommendation  of  their 
teacher,  Hanus  Wihan,  and  their  debut  was  a  great 
success.  Tours  were  organized  and  the  quartet  was 
heard  in  all  the  musical  centres  of  Europe.  After  their 
endorsement  by  Berlin  critics,  their  services  were  sought 
in  all  countries  of  the  world ;  a  long  series  of  tours  in- 
cluded Russia,  Finland,  Holland,  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land and  Turkey.  Although  the  attention  of  the  quar- 
tet was  chiefly  devoted  to  national  music,  Smetana's 
quartet  in  E  minor  being  one  of  their  favorites,  they 
had  a  diversified  repertory  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  their  miscellaneous  concerts:  (i) 
Haydn,  Cherubini,  Mozart;  (2)  Beethoven;  (3)  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Brahms;  (4)  Borodin,  Taneieff,  and 
Tschaikowsky.  Changes  in  personnel  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time:  Hanus  Wihan  became  'cellist  in 
1893,  an(*  'm  I91^  Ladislav  Zeleuka  succeeded  him;  Jifi 
Herold  replaced  Nedbal  as  violist  in  1906.  In  1913 
the  organization  became  known  as  the  Czech  String 
Quartet;  during  the  1922-23  season  its  thirtieth  anni- 
versary was  commemorated  by  a  series  of  fifteen  con- 
certs presenting  the  quintessence  of  their  repertory. 

Bohemians,  The,  a  society  of  musicians,  founded  in 
1907  by  Rafael  Joseffy,  as  an  organization  to  promote 
goodfellowship  among  the  resident  and  visiting  mu- 
sicians of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  in  1908;  the 
board  of  directors  included  Rubin  Goldmark,  Rafael 
Joseffy,  Franz  Kneisel,  Bruno  Oscar  Klein,  August 
Fraemcke,  Paolo  Gallico,  Henry  Holden  Huss  and  sev- 
eral other  prominent  New  York  musicians.  Three 
classes  of  membership  were  provided  for,  viz.:  active 
members,  consisting  of  professional  musicians  living  in 
New  York,  or  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  limits;  non- 
resident active  members,  professional  musicians  living 
without  the  fifty-mile  limit ;  associates,  defined  as  "per- 
sons outside  the  musical  profession  who  are  interested 
in  music."  A  total  membership  of  fifty  has  been  grad- 
ually increased  to  four  hundred  within  a  short  period ; 
this  has  now  grown  to  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
active  members,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
associate  members.  In  a  historical  narrative  and  record 
written  and  compiled  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  isth  anniversary  of  the  society  on 
Dec.  26,  1921,  the  names  of  some  of  the  famous  mu- 
sicians to  whom  either  smokers  or  dinners  were  given 
are  listed ;  they  include  Mahler,  Ternina,  Humperdinck, 
Toscanini,  Herbert,  Stock,  Nikisch,  Muck,  Ysaye,  Go- 
dowsky,  Kreisler,  Paderewski,  Hofmann,  Busoni,  Sem- 
brich,  Casals,  Heifetz,  Rachmaninoff,  Prokofieff  and 
countless  others.  It  can  well  be  imagined  how  many 
more  have  been  honored  in  the  same  manner  during  the 


seventeen  years  which  have  passed  since  Mr.  Huneker 
penned  his  record.  For  more  than  ten  years,  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Bohemians  regularly  set  for  the  first 
Monday  in  every  month,  was  Luchow's  Restaurant; 
after  that  a  room  in  the  Harvard  Club  was  reserved  for 
them,  and  is  still  used  for  this  purpose.  On  May  8, 
1914,  an  auxiliary  organization  was  founded,  known  as 
"The  Musicians'  Foundation" ;  its  purpose  has  been  to 
provide  voluntary  aid  and  assistance  to  professional  mu- 
sicians and  their  families  in  cases  of  need. 

Bohlke,  Erich,  German  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stettin,  Sept.  9,  1895  »*  Pupil  of  Schreker, 
Krasselt  and  Juon ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works. 

Bohlmann,  Georg  Karl,  Danish  composer,  organist 
and  music  director,  born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  8,  1838; 
died  there,  Feb.  15,  1920.  Writer  of  many  orchestral 
and  vocal  works. 

Bohlmann,  Theodor  Heinrich  Friedrich,  German 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Osterwieck  am  Harz,  Ger- 
many, June  23,  1865 ;  for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory. 

Bohm,  Adolph  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  4,  1878;  died  there,  Nov.  19,  1911;  a  student 
in  Dresden,  Frankfort  and  Berlin ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operatic  and  symphonic  works. 

Bohm,  Carl,  German  organist  and  writer,  born  Alt- 
dorf,  near  Niirnberg,  Apr.  23,  1877;  died  Apr.  15, 
1928 ;  pupil  of  Karl  Wolfram.  His  works  relate  prin- 
cipally to  matters  connected  with  church  music. 

Bohm,  Franz,  Austrian  singer  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  1847;  died  there,  1905.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  both  as  a  singer  and  composer  of  Viennese 
songs  and  couplets. 

Bohm,  Georg,  German  organist  and  clavierist,  born 
Hohenkirchen,  Thuringia,  Sept.  1661 ;  died  Luneburg, 
May  18,  1733.  He  was  organist  at  Hamburg  and  at 
Luneburg,  where  he  is  said  to  have  suggested  Bach's 
memorable  trip  to  Hamburg  to  hear  Buxtehude.  His 
organ  preludes  and  harpsichord  compositions  rank  high ; 
some  of  them  are  analysed  by  Spitta  in  his  biography 
of  Bach. 

Bohm,  Heinrich,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Blatna, 
1836;  the  majority  of  his  works  were  operas  and  oper- 
ettas which  attained  great  popularity  throughout 
Bohemia. 

Bohm,  Ivan,  Russian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
1723 ;  died  Berlin,  1764.  He  studied  with  Piantanida  in 
Moscow,  and  Johann  Gottlieb  Graun  in  Berlin ;  became 
court-musician  to  Frederic  II  in  Berlin  and  wrote  many 
violin  solos  and  string  trios. 

Bohm,  Johann,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Blatna, 
1810;  died  there,  1869;  writer  of  masses,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Bohm,  Johann,  late  1 8th  and  early  igth  century 
violinist,  theatrical  director  and  composer.    He  directed 
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his^own  and  other  companies,  producing  original  operas 
which  had  some  temporary  success. 

Bohm,  Josef,  Moravian  organist  and  conductor,  born 
Kiihnitz,  Feb.  9,  1841 ;  died  Vienna,  Nov.  6,  1893. 

Bohm,  Joseph,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Budapest,  Mar.  4,  1795;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  28,  1876; 
son  of  George  Bohm.  He  made  a  concert  tour  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  then  studied  under  Rode ;  after  fur- 
ther tours,  he  became  violin  professor  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory  and  entered  the  Imperial  Orchestra.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  and  numbered  among 
his  pupils  Joseph  Joachim,  Henri  Ernst,  Leopold  Auer, 
Joseph  Hellsnesberger,  Edmund  Singer  and  Miska 
Hauser.  His  works  included  violin  pieces  and  string 
quartets. 

Bohm,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  Sept.  n,  1844;  died  there,  Apr.  4,  1920;  a  pupil 
of  Bischoff,  Loschhorn  and  Russinau,  and  for  many 
years  professor  of  musical  theory  and  composition  at  the 
Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  compositions  in- 
clude more  than  four  hundred  salon  pieces  for  piano 
and  for  violin,  also  operettas  and  songs,  among  which 
his  setting  of  Still  wie  die  Nacht,  first  sung  in  the 
United  States  by  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  will  re- 
main permanently  in  the  singer's  repertoire. 

Bohm,  Karl,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Graz,  Aug.  28,  1894;  pupil  of  Franz  Weiss  and  E. 
Mandyczewski.  He  has  been  conductor  of  the  Munich 
and  Darmstadt  opera  companies;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs  and  chamber  music. 

Bohm,  Max,  German  organist,  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Oberwaiz,  Bayreuth,  May  3,  1889.  He  studied 
at  the  Munich  Academy;  his  compositions  include  an 
opera,  a  symphony,  choruses,  piano  and  organ  pieces. 

Bohm,  Theobald,  see  Boehm,  Theobald. 

Bohmann,  late  igth  century  Bohemian  violin  maker, 
born  Neumarkt.  He  started  his  own  shop  at  Chicago, 
111.,  about  1873,  making  types  of  bows  and  bowed  in- 
struments, his  violin  being  inspired  by  Guarnerius  in- 
struments. 

Bohme,  Arthur,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Berlin,  June  9,  1881 ;  his  composi- 
tions include  a  Christmas  oratorio,  some  choruses  and 
numerous  songs. 

Bohme,  August  Julius  Ferdinand,  German  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Gaudersheim,  Brunswick, 
Feb.  4,  1815 ;  died  there,  May  30,  1883. 

Bohme,  Franz  Magnus,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Willerstedt,  near  Weimar,  Mar.  n, 
1827;  died  Dresden,  Oct.  18,  1898.  His  writings  con- 
cerned themselves  chiefly  with  the  folksongs  and  dances 
of  Germany,  and  his  compositions  were  principally 
sacred  part-songs  and  choruses. 

Bohme,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Stassfurt, 
June  18,  1890;  his  compositions  include  marches  and 
dances. 
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Bohme,  Fritz,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Weimar,  Apr.  24,  1897.  He  studied  at 
Weimar  and  Jena,  and  with  Bruno  Hinze-Reinhold, 
R.  Wetz,  etc.,  became  a  teacher  of  piano  and  music- 
history  at  the  Weimar  Hochschule,  and  also  pianist  of 
the  Thuringian  Trio.  His  compositions  include  a  music 
drama,  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces  and 
piano  sonatas. 

Bohme,  Johahn  August,  German  music  publisher, 
born  Eisleben,  Nov.  5,  1766.  He  established  his  music 
publishing  house  in  Hamburg;  in  1886,  the  business  be- 
came the  property  of  August  Granz  (q.  v.). 

Bohme,  Oskar,  German  trumpet  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Potschappel,  Dresden,  Feb.  24,  1870.  He 
studied  with  von  Gurlitt,  von  Herzfeld  and  Jadassohn, 
and  became  first  trumpeter  at  the  Academy  Theatre, 
Petrograd.  His  compositions  are  chiefly  for  the 
trumpet. 

Bohme,  Otto,  German  composer,  music  critic  and 
teacher,  born  Falkenstein,  May  20,  1874;  his  works 
include  an  opera,  a  symphony  and  some  chamber  music. 
Bohme,  Walther,  German  composer  and  voiee 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Sept.  6,  1884;  pupil  of  Krehl, 
Straube,  Sitt,  Hofmann,  and  von  Bose.  He  won  the 
Nikisch  prize  for  composition,  and  has  composed  or- 
chestral, choral,  ^organ;;  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Bohme,  Willy,  German  composer,  born  Dessau, 
Nov.  16,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Bartels,  Rosier  and  Thiele.  He 
founded  a  conservatory  in  Berlin ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works,  cantatas  and  male  choruses. 

Bohmelt,  Harald,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Halle,  Oct.  23,  1900;  he  has  written  some  oper- 
ettas and  two  orchestral  suites. 

Bohmer,  Karl  Hermann  Ehrfried,  Dutch  com- 
poser and  violinist,  born  The  Hague,  Nov.  6,  1799; 
died  Berlin,  July  20,  1884.  His  works  include  or- 
chestral music  and  violin  pieces. 

Bohmer,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig, 
Oct.  22,  1880.  He  studied  with  Uso  Seifert  and  K. 
Scheidemantel,  and  has  composed  operas  and  panto- 
mimes. 

Bohn,  Emil,  German  organist,  composer  and  writer, 
born  Bielau,  Jan.  14,  1839;  died  Breslau,  July  5,  1909. 
He  was  organist  at  the  Kreutzkirche,  Breslau,  and 
founded  the  Bohn  Choral  Society.  His  treatises  and 
books  on  musical  history  and  bibliography  are  extremely 
important,  as  well  as  his  collections  of  i6th  and  i;th 
century  scores,  containing  at  least  ten  thousand  Ger- 
man lieder  in  polyphonic  forms.  His  compositions 
were  songs  and  choruses. 

Bohn,  Gudbrand,  Norwegian  violinist,  born  Nes  in 
Romerike,  Nov.  10,  1839;  died  Oslo,  Jan.  9,  1906. 
He  studied  with  various  teachers  in  his  native  country, 
then  went  to  Germany  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Lauterbach  in  Dresden.  He  was  concertmaster  for 
years  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Christiania,  and  leader 
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of  the  "Kunstnerkvartten,"  a  string  quartet  which  gave 
many  chamber  music  recitals  every  season. 

Bohn,  Peter,  German  writer  and  music  teacher, 
born  Bausendorf ,  near  Wittlich,  1833 ;  died  Trier,  June 
ii,  1925;  among  his  works  were  several  translations 
of  medieval  works  on  music  by  Franco,  Oddo  and  other 
pre-classic  theorists  and  historians. 

Bohne,  H.  Werner,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Oct.  31,  1904;  writer  of  many  salon 
pieces  for  his  instrument. 

Bohnen,  Michael,  German  bass  singer,  born  Koln, 
1888.  He  has  appeared  at  the  leading  opera  houses  in 
both  Europe  and  America,  and  has  also  played  leading 
roles  in  film  productions. 

Bohnenblust,  Gottfried,  Swiss  composer,  born 
Bern,  Sept.  14,  1883.  He  is  a  professor  of  the  history 
of  German  literature  at  the  Geneva  University,  and  has 
written  choruses,  songs  and  organ  works. 

Bohner,  Johann  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born 
Tottelstadt,  Gotha,  Jan.  8,  1787;  died  Mar.  28,  1860; 
he  studied  with  Johann  Christian  Kittel  (Kittl),  J.  S. 
Bach's  pupil,  giving  every  evidence  of  great  talent,  but 
of  weak  character  and  roving  disposition.  He  was  gen- 
erally presumed  to  be  the  original  of  E.  A.  T.  Hoff- 
mann's "Capellmeister  Kreisler,"  and  therefore  of 
Schumann's  Kreislerianna.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  orchestral  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Bohnes,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Speldorf,  Feb.  19,  1873;  f°r 
many  years  a  music  publisher  in  Miihlheim,  and  writer 
of  male  choruses. 

Bohnke,  Emil,  Polish  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Zdunka  Wola,  Oct.  n,  1888;  died  May  n, 
1928;  a  pupil  of  Hans  Sitt.  He  conducted  the  Berlin 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  taught  there  at  the  Royal 
School  for  Higher  Musical  Education;  his  works  in- 
clude orchestral  pieces,  a  concerto  and  some  sonatas 
for  violin,  a  string  quartet  and  a  piano  trio. 

Bohr,  Heinrich,  Austrian  guitarist,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  5,  1884;  his  works  are 
mainly  for  the  guitar. 

Bohrer,  Anton,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  1783;  died  Hanover,  1852;  brother  of 
Max  Bohrer,  and  a  pupil  of  Kreutzer.  He  became 
concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  at  Hanover  in  1834; 
his  works  include  concertos  and  solo  pieces  for  the 
violin,  also  some  chamber  music. 

Bohrer,  Caspar,  German  trumpeter  and  double-bass 
virtuoso,  born  Mannheim,  1744;  died  Munich,  Nov. 
14,  1809. 

Bohrer,  Max,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Mannheim,  1785;  died  Stuttgart,  Feb.  28,  1867. 
He  toured  Russia  with  his  brother,  Anton  Bohrer ;  later 
they  were  both  appointed  to  the  royal  orchestra  in 
Berlin;  his  compositions,  of  minor  importance,  were 
mainly  for  the  violoncello. 


Bohrmann-Riegen,  Heinrich,  German  librettist, 
born  Saarbriicken,  May  28,  1838;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  5, 
1908. 

Boie,  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and  opera  com- 
poser, born  Altona,  Sept.  16,  1825;  died  there,  June 
18,  1879. 

Boie,  John,  German  violinist,  born  Altona,  Mar.  8, 
1822;  died  there,  Mar.  19,  1900;  pupil  of  Karl  Miiller; 
he  was  well-known  as  an  orchestra  player  and  teacher 
of  the  violin. 

Boieldieu,  Adrien  Louis  Victor,  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  3,  1815;  died  Quincy,  July  9,  1883; 
son  of  Francois  Adrien  Boieldieu.  His  compositions 
include  several  excellent  operas  and  operettas,  also  some 
sacred  music. 

Boieldieu,  Frangois  Adrien,  French  composer,  born 
Rouen,  Dec.  16,  1775;  died  Jarcy,  Oct.  8,  1834.  His 
elementary  musical  knowledge  was  acquired  from  the 
Cathedral  organist  in  his  native  city.  His  first  opera, 
La  Fille  Coupable,  the  words  by  his  father,  was  per- 
formed there  with  so  much  success  that  he  was  encour- 
aged to  write  another,  but  the  second  attempt  did  not 
produce  very  gratifying  results.  Soon  after,  Boieldieu 
left  Rouen  and  set  out  for  Paris;  there  a  warm  wel- 
come awaited  him  and  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  best  composers  of  his  day,  among  them  Mehul, 
Rode  and  Cherubmi.  He  produced  a  great  number  of 
operas  in  rapid  succession,  one  of  which,  The  Caliph  of 
Bagdad,  was  enormously  successful.  He  also  wrote  a 
great  deal  of  chamber  music,  which  earned  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  piano-playing  at  the  newly 
organized  Paris  Conservatory.  During  a  successful 
performance  of  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  Cherubini,  ap- 
parently jealous  of  its  popularity,  asked  Boieldieu  if  he 
were  not  ashamed  of  such  undeserved  success.  Boiel- 
dieu's  reply  to  this  deliberate  affront  was  to  apply  for 
more  instruction  from  the  great  Italian  master,  a  re- 
quest which  the  greatly  mollified  Cherubini  immediately 
granted.  Three  years  later,  another  opera  was  per- 
formed with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  public. 
After  that  he  spent  eight  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  but 
composed  nothing  which  added  to  his  fame.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  his  most  famous  work,  The  White  Lady, 
was  produced,  with  a  success  that  was  unprecedented. 
The  plot  is  a  compound  of  two  of  Scott's  novels,  The 
Monastery  and  Guy  Mannering,  and  the  composer 
utilized  several  Scottish  airs.  Boieldieu's  work  con- 
tains a  certain  sweetness  of  melody  that  is  closely  akin 
to  that  source  of  all  truly  national  music,  the  folk  song. 
The  White  Lady  might  be  considered  an  artistic  devel- 
opment of  the  French  chanson  in  the  same  sense  as 
Weber's  Der  Freischiitz  is  regarded  as  a  dramatized 
folk  song.  He  produced  one  other  opera,  Les  deux 
nuits,  which  proved  a  failure,  and  his  financial  diffi- 
culties increased  until  he  was  faced  with  starvation. 
The  bankruptcy  of  the  Opera-Comique  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Charles  X,  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
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pension,  reduced  him  to  dire  want  from  which  he  was 
finally  rescued  by  the  government.  Boieldieu's  works 
included  nearly  thirty  operas,  several  chamber  music 
works,  a  concerto  for  harp,  and  a  concerto  for  piano. 
Boilly,  fidouard,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov. 
16,  1799;  pupil  of  Fetis  and  Boieldieu,  and  winner  of 
the  grand  prize  for  composition  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory. His  musical  works  include  operas  and  a  can- 
tata. 

Bois  (Fr.),  wood;  les  bois  designates  the  wood-wind 
instrument  section  in  an  orchestra. 
Bois,  Leon  du,  see  Dubois,  Leon. 
Boisdeffre,  Charles  Henri  Rene  le  Mouton  de, 
French  composer,  born  Vesoul,  Haute- Savoie,  Apr.  3, 
1838;  died  Vezelise,  Meurthe  et  Moselle,  Dec.  1906;  a 
pupil  of  Charles  Wagner  and  Barbereau,  and  winner  of 
the  Prix  Chartier  for  his  chamber  compositions.  He 
wrote  with  exquisite  elegance  of  style,  but  lacked  the 
original  inventive  powers  necessary  to  make  him  a  com- 
poser of  the  highest  rank. 

Boise,  Otis  Bardwell,  American  organist,  teacher, 
writer  and  composer,  born  Oberlin,  Aug.  13,  1845  >"  <Eed 
Baltimore,  Dec.  16,  1912;  pupil  of  Hauptmann,  Richter 
and  Moscheles  at  Leipzig,  and  of  Kullak  in  Berlin.  He 
taught  in  Cleveland,  New  York  and  Berlin,  later  be- 
coming professor  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Among  his  pupils  were  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
Howard  Brockway,  Percy  Atherton  and  Arthur  Nevin. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  works  and  piano 
concertos ;  he  also  wrote  a  text-book  on  harmony. 

Boismortier,  Joseph  Bodin  de,  French  composer, 
born  Perpignan,  about  1691;  died  Paris,  about  1765. 
He  composed  four  ballet  operas,  several  cantatas,  and  a 
great  number  of  instrumental  works,  including  pieces 
for  the  musette  and  vielle,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  these  instru- 
ments being  extremely  fashionable  at  the  French  court 
from  1725  to  1735. 

Boisselot,  Jean  Louis,  French  maker  of  stringed 
instruments,  born  at  Montpellier  about  1783 ;  died  at 
Marseilles  in  1847.  He  started  piano  manufacturing  at 
Marseilles  which  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  his 
sons  and  grandsons  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

Boisselot,  Xavier,  French  dramatic  composer,  born 
Montpellier,  Dec.  3,  1811;  died  Marseilles,  April  10, 
1893 ;  second  son  of  Jean  Louis  Boisselot,  a  successful 
French  manufacturer  of  pianos. 

Boisset,  Antoine,  see  Boisset,  Antoine,  Sieur  de 
Villedieu. 

Boite  (Fr.),  box;  swell-box  being  boite  d' expres- 
sion; close  swell  being  fermes  la  boite;  open  swell  being 
owures  la  boite,  or  boite  ouverte. 

Boito,  Arrigo  (pseudonym  Tobia  Gorrio),  Italian 
composer  and  librettist,  born  Padua,  Feb.  24,  1842;  died 
Milan,  June  ro,  1918;  the  son  of  Cavaliere  Silvestro 
Boito  and  Countess  Giuseppina  Radolinski,  a  Polish 
lady.  At  an  early  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  Milan 
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Conservatory,  where  his  teacher  was  Mazzuccato,  a 
wise  and  understanding  master.  In  collaboration  with 
Franco  Faccio  he  wrote  a  cantata  and  a  mystery;  both 
were  performed  at  the  Conservatory,  and  he  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  for  travel.  He  visited  France 
and  Germany,  also  his  mother's  country,  Poland,  and 
returned  to  Italy  full  of  the  musical  ideas  then  rampant 
in  those  countries,  particularly  in  respect  to  Wagner. 
His  opera  Mefistofeles  was  first  produced  in  1868  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  and  was  far  from  a  success,  partly 
because  the  performance  started  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening  and  finished  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Seven  years  later,  it  was  more  successfully  performed 
in  a  greatly  shortened  version.  Between  these  two 
performances  he  turned  his  attention  to  assembling  his 
poems  which  he  published  under  the  title  The  Book  of 
Verses.  He  continued  his  activities  as  a  librettist,  and 
a  strong  friendship  grew  up  between  him  and  Verdi,  for 
whom  he  wrote  the  texts  of  Othello  and  Falstaff. 
Others  for  whom  he  wrote  librettos  were  Catalani,  Pon- 
chielli  and  Dominiceti.  His  own  opera  Nero  he  had 
under  consideration  for  forty  years,  but  could  never 
reach  the  point  of  completing  it.  The  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  1901  and  the  work  was  finally  produced  post- 
humously by  Toscanini. 

Boivin,  Claude,  i8th  century  French  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Paris  about  1733-1753.  His  instru- 
ments are  marked  by  a  daisy  at  the  eye  of  the  scroll, 
and  a  shell  at  the  base  of  the  head. 

Bok,  Mary  Louise  Curtis,  American  music  patron, 
born  Boston,  Aug.  6,  1876;  founder  of  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music,  Philadelphia,  in  1923. 

Bokelmann,  Reinhard  Frederik,  Dutch  violinist, 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Nov.  15, 
1851 ;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Bokemeyer,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Immensee,  1679;  died  Wolfen- 
buttel,  Dec.  7,  1751. 

Bolck,  Oskar,  German  opera  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Hohenstein,  East  Prussia,  Mar.  4, 
1837 ;  died  Bremen,  May  2,  1888. 

Bolero,  an  orchestral  work  in  one  movement  by 
Maurice  Ravel,  dedicated  to  the  dancer,  Ida  Rubinstein, 
and  presented  by  her  at  Paris  during  November,  1928. 
It  was  performed  first  in  the  United  States  under  the 
baton  of  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  on  Nov.  14,  1929.  Drums  maintain 
the  rhythm  of  the  dance  throughout,  the  theme  being 
announced  in  the  flute,  passing  in  turn  to  other  wind 
instruments,  and  finally  to  the  entire  orchestra.  No 
crescendo  or  increase  of  speed  is  indicated  for  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  minutes  until  an  explosive  modulation 
leads  to  its  conclusion  in  what  may  be  termed  a  tornado 
of  sound. 

Bolero,  a  lively  Spanish  dance  in  3-4  time.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  bolero  is  the  Castanet  accompaniment  ren- 
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dered  by  the  performer  as  he  dances.  It  is  also  called 
Cachuca.  The  Bolero  by  Ravel  is  the  best  modern  or- 
chestral example  of  this  dance. 

Bolia,  David,  Argentine  violinist,  teacher  and  direc- 
tor, born  Mercedes,  1867;  pupil  of  Pinto  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory.  Having  successfully  completed  his 
course  of  study  there  in  1882,  he  returned  to  Buenos 
Aires,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Colon  Theatre,  studied  further  under  Pedro  Melani, 
and  finally  founded  a  conservatory,  giving  it  the  name 
"Melani." 

Bollenbach,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Nussbach,  Mar.  I,  1890;  his  works 
include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bolli,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  works  at  Naples.  His  instruments,  mod- 
elled after  those  of  Amati,  Guarnerius  and  Stradi- 
varius,  possess  considerable  merit. 

Bollinger,  Samuel,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Sept.  22,  1871;  pupil  of 
Winkler,  Reinecke  and  Schreck.  He  founded  the  Bol- 
linger Conservatory  at  Fort  Smith,  also  teaching  in  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  His  works  include 
a  dramatic  overture  and  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra, 
a  romantic  fantasy  for  organ,  a  violin  and  piano  sonata, 
and  some  songs. 

Bollmann,  Fritz,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Kothen,  June  29,  1895;  com- 
poser of  chamber  music,  organ  sonatas,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Bolm,  Adolph,  Russian  dancer,  born  St.  Petersburg, 
Sept.  25,  1884.  He  has  been  the  director  of  ballets  in 
both  Europe  and  America. 

Bologna,  an  Italian  city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Florence  where  music  has  flourished 
from  the  13*  century.  It  was  an  important  center  of 
musical  learning  from  the  i6th  to  the  igth  centuries; 
in  the  17th  century  many  musical  clubs  were  formed 
there,  and  opera  warmly  encouraged,  the  first  opera- 
house  being  opened  in  1680.  The  next  century  found 
it  famous  .for  its  teachers,  especially  Padre  Martini. 
The  city  has  a  cathedral,  a  university,  various  famous 
churches,  and  two  opera-houses.  The  first  school  of 
music  was  founded  there  toward  the  end  of  the  isth 
century  by  Giovanni  Spataro.  Opera  was  first  per- 
formed in  1608  by  Girolamo  Giacobbi,  and  in  1616 
Peri's  Euridice  was  given.  Music  in  Bologna  reached 
its  height  in  the  i8th  century  during  the  period  in 
which  Padre  Martini  was  teaching.  His  fame  was  so 
great  that  he  brought  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Of  the  forty  academies  at  that  time  in  Bologna,  four 
were  devoted  to  music,  the  Accademia  del  Cone  or  di 
founded  in  1615,  the  Accademia  dei  Filormusi,  1622; 
Accademia  dei  Filaschisi,  1633 ;  and  the  Accademia  dei 
Filarmonici,  which  was  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
is  still  in  existence,  its  name  being  now  changed  to  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica.  It  was  founded  in  1666  by 


the  Marchese  Vincenzo  Maria  Carrati,  and  admission 
was  obtained  only  after  a  severe  test  in  counterpoint 
which  Mozart  passed  in  17/0,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  examiners,  including  Padre 
Martini.  The  church  of  Saint  Petronio  is  more  impor- 
tant musically  than  the  cathedral,  and  has  numbered 
among  its  choirmasters  Spataro,  Ferrabosco,  Rota, 
Colonna,  Arresti,  Mattei,  Pilotti,  and  Mancinelli.  Mattei 
was  choirmaster  of  the  church  of  Saint  Francesco  in 
1784,  when  he  succeeded  Martini,  who  had  been  there 
from  1725  to  1784.  The  Liceo  Musicale  Rossini  was 
organized  in  1864  from  the  Liceo  Filarmonico,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1804.  The  directors  there  have 
included  Mancinelli,  Martucci,  Bossi,  Mugellini,  Busni, 
Marinuzzi,  and  Alfano.  The  Liceo  has  one  of  the 
finest  musical  libraries  in  Europe.  Two  recent  events 
in  Bologna  are  of  importance,  the  first  occurring  in 
1885,  when  the  city  reversed  the  unfavorable  opinion 
of  Milan  on  Boito's  Mefistofele,  and  the  second  being 
the  first  successful  Italian  production  of  Wagner's 
Lohengrin  in  1871.  A  season  of  opera  is  given  every 
year  at  the  Teatro  Comunale.  The  most  famous  con- 
cert societies  are  the  Societa  del  Quartetto  and  the 
Societa  del  Risveglio.  Bologna  was  the  birthplace  of 
at  least  a  score  of  great  composers,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Ottorino  Respighi. 

Bologna  Quartet,  Italian  string  quartet  founded  by 
A.  Bosevi  in  1862.  The  personnel  consisted  of  F.  Sarti, 
first  violin;  A.  Massarenti,  second  violin;  A.  Consolini, 
viola;  and  F.  Serato,  violoncello.  This  excellent  quar- 
tet did  much  to  popularize  chamber  music  in  Italy. 

Bolognini,  Ennio,  contemporary  Argentinian  violon- 
cellist; he  is  well  known  in  Latin  American  countries 
as  a  virtuoso. 

Bolsche,  Franz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  edi- 
tor, born  Wegenstedt,  near  Magdeburg,  Aug.  20,  1869; 
his  compositions  include  orchestral  works,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bolsene,  A.,  contemporary  French  composer;  five 
piano  pieces  Mecaniques  have  been  published  by  Seuart 
of  Paris. 

Bolstad,  Per,  Norwegian  violinist,  born '  Jan.  7, 
1899;  pupil  of  Ingebret  Haaland  in  Christiania,  and  of 
Martin  Pierre  Marsick  in  Paris.  He  has  concertized 
successfully  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland. 

Bolt,  John,  English  virginal  player,  organist  and 
singer,  born  1564;  died  Aug.  3,  1640;  a  famous  player 
on  the  virginals  at  the  English  court.  He  joined  the 
Catholic  church  in  1588,  and  became  organist  to  Sir 
John  Petre;  arrested  as  a  papist,  he  fled  to  Belgium, 
becoming  organist  at  Brussels  and  Louvain.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  pleased  with  both  his  singing  and  play- 
ing. 

Bolt,  Karl  Fritz,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Aug.  17,  1895.    He  teaches  at  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  is  the  composer  of  choruses  with  or- 
chestra, songs  and  chamber  music. 
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Bolte,  Johannes,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  n,  1858;  student  in  Berlin  and  Leip- 
zig. He  wrote  treatises  regarding  the  singspiel  in 
England  and  Germany,  also  on  aspects  of  the  German 
lied. 

Bolten-Baeckers,  Heinrich,  German  librettist,  born 
Chemnitz,  Apr.  4,  1871 ;  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Berlin. 

Bolzoni,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Parma,  May  14,  1841;  died  Feb.  21, 
1919.  His  works  include  operas,  orchestral  music, 
chamber  works  and  violin  pieces. 

Boman,  Per  Conrad,  Swedish  composer  and  editor, 
born  1804 ;  died  1861.  He  composed  two  operas,  a  can- 
tata and  many  smaller  works,  also  editing  two  collec- 
tions of  Swedish  £olk  songs. 

Bombard,  (i)  a  family  of  deep  pitched  wood-wind 
instruments  of  the  oboe  family;  (2)  an  obsolete  8  ft. 
and  1 6  ft.  organ-stop  deriving  its  name  from  the  "bom- 
bard," a  medieval  reed  instrument  of  large  size  and 
deep,  rather  coarse  tone.  The  bombard  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  bombarde,  a  modern  organ-stop. 

Bombarde,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  of  powerful 
voice.  Cavaille-Coll  placed  four  each  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Sulpice  and  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 
Its  great  importance  has  caused  a  keyboard  in  large 
French  organs  to  be  called  "manual  of  the  bombardes." 

Bombarde,  see  Bombard. 

Bombardo,  see  Bombard. 

Bombardone,  the  Italian  name  for  the  organ-stop 
called  bombardon. 

Bombo  (It.),  a  figure  in  repeated  notes. 

Bombyx,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ; 
it  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  reed-flute. 

Bommer,  E.,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  1801;  died  Petrograd,  Dec.  29,  1843;  his 
works  include  a  sonata  for  the  piano. 

Bomtempo,  Joao  Domingos,  Portuguese  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Lisbon,  Dec.  28,  1775;  died  there,  Aug. 
18,  1842.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  who  moved  to 
Paris,  visited  London  and  later  returned  to  Lisbon 
where  he  founded  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  be- 
came head  of  the  Lisbon  Conservatory.  His  style  was 
clear  and  dignified  and  in  some  respect  reminiscent  of 
Handel  and  Haydn.  His  works  include  symphonies, 
piano  concertos,  chamber  works  and  sacred  music. 

Bon  (Fr.),  good. 

Bon  tempo  de  la  mesure  (Fr.),  strong  beat. 

Bona,  Giovanni  (Cardinal),  Italian  musicologist, 
born  Mondovi,  Oct.  12,  1609;  died  Rome,  Oct.  25, 
1674.  He  was  the  author  of  works  containing  valuable 
information  on  ancient  church  music. 

Bona,  Pasquale,  Italian  composer,  born  Cerignola, 
Nov.  3,  1816;  died  Milan,  Dec.  2,  1878.  He  composed 
operas,  solfeggios  and  a  singing  method. 
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Bona,  Valerio,  Italian  monk,  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Brescia  about  1560. 

Bonadies,  see  Goodendag,  Johann. 

Bonamici,  Ferdinand,  Italian  composer,  born  Na- 
ples, 1827;  died  there,  Sept.  1905.  He  composed  much 
instrumental  music  and  two  operas. 

Bonamico,  Pedro,  an  Italian  composer  of  the  Vene- 
tian school  who  died  in  1628.  He  was  chapelmaster  at 
the  Salzburg  Cathedral  about  1600;  a  Laudate 
Donrinum  has  been  recorded. 

Bonang,  a  Javanese  percussion  instrument,  made  up 
of  a  double  set  of  gongs  mounted  on  a  frame. 

Bonar,  Horatius,  Scottish  minister  and  hymn  writer, 
born  in  1808;  died  in  1889;  his  best  known  hymns  are 
What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus  and  /  heard  the  voice 
of  Jesus  say. 

Bonaventura,  Anterus  Maria  De  S.,  late  isth  and 
i6th  century  Italian  friar  and  writer  on  music,  who 
lived  in  Brescia ;  he  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Bona- 
ventura de  Brixia. 

Bonaventura,  Arnoldo,  Italian  musicologist,  born 
Leghorn,  July  28,  1862.  He  was  professor  of  music 
history  and  librarian  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Music  in 
Florence;  his  works  include  a  series  of  valuable  treatises 
on  aesthetics  in  music. 

Bonaventura  de  Brixia,  see  Bonaventura,  Anterus 
Maria  De  S. 

Bonavia,  Feruccio,  Italian  violinist,  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Trieste,  1877.  He  studied  in  Milan,  and 
played  in  Richter's  orchestra  in  London  for  ten  years, 
at  the  same  time  writing  important  musical  articles  for 
the  "Manchester  Guardian."  In  1920  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  London  "Daily  Telegraph"  and  many  of 
his  articles  have  appeared  in  the  "New  York  Times." 
His  compositions  include  violin  pieces  and  chamber 
music. 

Bonawitz  (Bonewitz),  Johann  Heinrich,  German 
conductor,  pianist  and  composer,  born  Durkheim-on- 
Rhine,  Dec.  4,  1839;  died  London,  Aug.  15,  1917.  He 
studied  at  the  Liege  Conservatory,  came  to  America 
in  1852,  returned  to  Europe,  and  from  1861  to  1866 
gave  concerts  in  Wiesbaden,  Paris  and  London.  In 
1872-3  he  conducted  the  Popular  Symphony  Concerts 
m  New  York,  but  again  returned  to  Europe  in  1876. 
In  1874  and  1875,  two  of  his  operas,  The  Bride  of 
Messina  and  Ostrolenka  were  produced  in  Philadelphia; 
he  also  composed  sacred  works,  orchestral  pieces,  a 
piano  concerto  and  some  chamber  music,  in  addition  to 
editing  a  valuable  collection  of  selections  from  Fresco- 
baldi,  Rameau,  Couperin  and  others  with  the  title  His- 
toric Clavier  Music. 

Bonazzi,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Cremona;  died  Mantua,  1802;  Fetis 
considered  him  one  of  the  finest  Italian  violinists.  He 
formed  a  library  of  one  thousand  concertos,  quintets, 
quartets,  etc.,  for  violin  and  flute,  many  written  by 
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himself ;  and  also  made  a  collection  of  forty-two  violins 
by  Stradivarius,  Guarnerius,  Amati  and  other  master 
makers. 

Bond,  Alessandro,  Italian,  operatic  tenor,  born 
Cesena,  near  Bologna,  1870;  pupil  of  Carlo  Pedrotti 
and  Coen,  and  one  of  the  greatest  living  tenors  of  Ital- 
ian birth.  His  debut  was  first  made  at  Parma;  and 
later  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  His  success  was  be- 
yond question,  but  the  appearance  of  Caruso  two  years 
later  unquestionably  told  against  him.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt strongly  dramatic  parts,  but  favors  lyric  roles 
better  suited  to  his  vocal  style.  He  has  appeared  at  both 
the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan  Opera  Houses  in  New 
York. 

Bond,  Capel,  English  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, died  1790,  writer  of  anthems  and  "concert! 
grossi"  in  seven  parts. 

Bond,  Carrie  Jacobs,  American  song-writer,  born 
Janesville,  Wis.,  Aug.  11,  1862.  She  followed  music  at 
first  only  as  an  amateur,  but,  as  her  ballads  became  in- 
creasingly popular,  finally  took  over  the  publishing  of 
her  own  works.  A  number  of  her  songs  achieved  ex- 
traordinary popularity,  among  them  A  Perfect  Day, 
Just  Awearyin'  for  You  and  /  Love  You  Truly. 

Bond,  Hugh,  English  composer  and  organist,  died 
1792;  writer  of  hymns  and  anthems. 

Bond,  Jessie,  contemporary  English  singer,  born 
Liverpool;  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia.  She  made  her 
debut  as  Hebe  in  Pinafore  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte 
Company;  her  repertory  includes  soprano  roles  in  all 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas. 

Bondesen,  Jorgen  Ditleff,  Danish  composer  and 
.  theorist,  born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  7,  1855;  pupil  of 
Neupert,  Tof  te,  Emil  Hartmann,  and  Gade.  His  com- 
positions included  songs,  choral,  organ  and  chamber 
music  works,  also  translations  into  Danish  of  many 
theoretical  books  originally  written  in  other  languages. 

Bondi,  Samuel,  Hungarian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Sept.  17,  1873.  He  lives  in  Vienna, 
and  is  the  composer  of  numerous  violin  pieces,  violin 
studies,  and  songs. 

Bondineri,  Michele,  Italian  composer,  born  in  Flor- 
ence about  1750;  died  about  1798.  He  wrote  several 
operas  which  were  performed  in  his  native  city. 

Bondt,  Louis  de,  see  De  Eondt,  Louis. 

Bonelli,  Alemanno,  see  Bottrigari,  Ercole. 

Bonelli,  Richard,  contemporary  American  baritone, 
born  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  He  started  as  a  newsboy,  and 
later  won  a  scholarship  at  Syracuse  University.  Dur- 
ing his  university  career,  his  voice  attracted  attention, 
and  he  was  advised  to  prepare  himself  for  an  artistic 
career ;  he  went  to  Paris,  studying  with  Alexander  and 
Vilonet.  He  made  a  successful  debut  with  the  Monte 
Carlo  Opera  Co.,  and  was  immediately  engaged  for 
opera  appearances  in  Milan,  Berlin  and  Paris.  After  a 


season  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  1932. 

Bones  (also  known  as  Clappers),  a  percussion  in- 
strument, consisting  of  four  pieces  of  ivory,  wood  or 
bone.  They  are  held  in  pairs  between  the  fingers  of 
both  hands,  and  are  employed  to  mark  time  by  giving 
a  kind  of  rattling  and  extremely  rhythmical  accompani- 
ment to  a  song  or  instrumental  piece. 

Bonesi,  Benedetto,  Italian  composer,  born  Bergamo, 
about  1750;  died  Paris,  1812;  among  his  works  were 
a  duodrarna,  an  oratorio,  an  opera  and  a  ballet. 

Bonetti,  Mary,  American  contralto,  born  Lynbrook, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  23,  1902;  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York,  in  1925. 

Bonfichi,  Paolo,  Italian  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Livraga,  Lombardy,  Oct.  10,  1769;  died 
Lodi,  Dec.  29,  1840.  He  taught  himself  to  play  both 
the  piano  and  organ,  studying  harmony  with  a  former 
pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  and  becoming  choirmaster  at 
the  Santa  Casa  di  Loreto  in  Rome.  His  works  include 
an  enormous  number  of  oratorios,  cantatas  and  instru- 
mental pieces. 

Bonfiglioli,  Jose,  Italian  violist  and  teacher,  born 
Bologna,  1851 ;  pupil  of  Verardi.  He  went  to  Buenos 
Aires,  where  he  played  the  viola  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  Colon  Theatre,  and  taught  at  the  Melani  Conserva- 
tory. 

Bongartz,  Heinz,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Krefeld,  July  31,  1894.  He  has  been  opera  con- 
ductor in  Cassel,  opera  director  in  Gotha,  general  music 
director  in  Meiningen,  and  first  conductor  in  Bad  Nau- 
heim.  His  compositions  include  orchestral  suites,  a 
concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra,  organ  pieces 
and  choruses. 

Bonheur,  Theodore,  see  Rowlings. 

Bonhornme,  Marie  Therese,  French  composer  and 
conductor.  She  has  been  a  conductor  in  Paris  since 
1930,  and  has  written  several  operas. 

Boni,  Giambattista,  Italian  composer,  born  Potenza 
Picena,  Dec.  18,  1875.  He  is  choirmaster  of  the 
Schok  Cantorum  in  Ferma,  writer  of  a  harmony  man- 
ual, and  composer  of  operas,  church  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Boni,  Guillaume,  early  i6th  century  French  com- 
poser and  choirmaster,  writer  of  many  psalms,  motets 
and  sonnets. 

Boni,  Livio,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  Rome,  1885 ; 
pupil  of  Forino  in  his  native  city,  of  Serato  at  Bologna 
and  later  of  Becker,  Gerardy  and  Casals.  He  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  Italian  players 
of  his  instrument,  and  has  appeared  in  recital  at  the 
Augusteo  and  elsewhere. 

Boni,  Pietro  Giuseppe  Gaetano,  early  i8th  century 
Italian  composer,  active  at  Bologna;  his  works  include 
•operas,  'cello  sonatas  and  violin  sonatas. 
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Bonicioli,  Fruhman  Ricardo,  Argentine  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Zara,  Dalmatia,  1853;  died  Lake 
Como,  Mar.  17,  1933;  his  works  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies and  chamber  music. 

Bonicke,  Hermann,  German  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Endorf,  Nov.  26,  1821;  died  Her- 
mannstadt,  Transylvania,  Dec.  12,  1879.  His  works 
include  an  opera,  a  choral  singing  method  and  a  valu- 
able work  entitled  Art  of  Organ  Improvisation. 

Boniforti,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  organist,  theo- 
rist and  conductor,  born  Arona,  Novara,  Sept  25, 
1818;  died  Trezzo  d'Adda,  Oct.  10,  1879;  pupil  of 
Bonazzi ;  his  compositions  include  church  music,  a  sym- 
phony and  two  operas. 

Bonini,  Severe,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer,  organist  and  writer  on  music,  born 
Florence ;  pupil  of  Giulio  Caccini.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  composers  in  the  monodic  style,  and  wrote  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  treatise  on  music. 

Boninsegna,  Celestine,  Italian  soprano,  born  Reg- 
gio  Emilia,  Feb.  26,  1877;  she  created  the  role  of 
Rosaura  in  Mascagni's  opera  Le  Maschere  at  his  re- 
quest. 

Bonis,  Melanie,  see  Domange,  Mme.  Albert. 
Boniventi  (Boneventi),  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Venice,  about   1660;  his  works 
include  twelve  operas. 

Bonmarche,  Jean,  Belgian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Ypres  or  Valenciennes,  1520. 

Bonnay,  Francois,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
who  was  active  in  Paris  toward  the  close  of  the  i8th 
century.  He  played  in  the  Opera  orchestra  about 
1787,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  He  wrote  a  number  of  dramatic  musical 
pieces. 

Bonnel,  igth  century  French  firm  of  violin  makers, 
founded  at  Rennes  in  1820.  The  founder  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  three  sons,  and  they  in  turn  by  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Bonnel,  Nicolas,  igth  century  French  violin  maker, 
brother  of  Bonnel  of  Rennes.  He  founded  his  busi- 
ness at  Rouen  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  Haumes- 
ser  in  1873. 

Bonner,  Eugene  MacDonald,  American  composer, 
pianist  and  organist,  born  at  Washington,  N.  C,  in 
1889;  student  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  Among  his  teachers  were  Brockway  in 
composition,  Hutcheson  in  piano  and  Philip  in  organ. 
He  resided  in  London  from  1911  to  1917,  studying 
with  Scott,  Lehmann,  Bedford  and  Ronald.  After 
serving  in  the  American  army  during  the  World  War, 
he  resumed  his  study  of  conducting  and  instrumenta- 
tion under  Wolff.,  music  director  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
Returning  to  New  York  in  1927  he  held  various  posi- 
tions as  music  editor  on  newspapers  and  magazines. 
His  compositions  comprise  orchestral  and  chamber  or- 
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chestra  pieces,  chamber  music  works  and  four  operas, 
including  Barbara  Frietchie;  many  of  his  works  have 
been  published,  performed  in  concert  or  broadcast. 

Bonnet,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  organist,  violinist, 
and  composer,  born  Montauban,  Apr.  23,  1763;  pupil 
of  Giornorichi.  His  works  include  several  violin  con- 
certos and  some  chamber  music. 

Bonnet,  Joseph  Elie,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bordeaux  on  Mar.  17,  1884.  At  fourteen  he 
was  organist  at  St.  Nicholas,  also  at  St.  Michel,  Bor- 
deaux ;  later  he  attended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  study- 
ing under  Guilmant.  In  1906  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  St.  Eustache,  Paris;  his  many  tours  of 
England  and  the  Continent  were  highly  successful. 
On  Jan.  30,  1917,  he  made  his  American  debut  at  the 
great  organ  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
this  was  followed  by  many  concerts  and  lecture  recitals 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  writing 
many  compositions  for  organ,  he  edited  Historical  Or- 
gan Recitals,  containing  the  works  which  he  had  used 
in  his  recitals  illustrating  the  history  and  development 
of  organ  music. 

Bonnet-Bourdelot,  see  JBourdelot. 

Bonnie,  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  conductor,  com- 
poser and  music  critic,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  6,  1898; 
pupil  of  S.  Ochs  in  Hamburg.  He  has  composed 
choruses  with  orchestra  and  many  songs. 

Bonno  (or  Bono),  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1710;  died  there  on  Apr.  15,  1788.  He 
was  educated  in  Naples  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  be- 
coming Imperial  Court  composer  and  Court  music- 
master.  His  works  include  20  operas,  and  several 
symphonies,  the  latter  greatly  admired  by  Mozart. 

Bonn's  Bridge,  a  violin  bridge  which  has  a  foot 
under  each  of  the  four  strings  instead  of  under  the 
two  outer  strings. 

Bonoldi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  died  at 
Monza  on  Mar.  24,  1873.  He  wrote  an  opera,  some 
orchestral  works  and  numerous  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Bonometti,  Giovanni  Battista,  early  jyth  century 
Italian  composer  and  editor  of  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  representative  collection  of  motets  by  i6th  cen- 
tury Italian  composers  ever  published. 

Bononcini  (Buononcini),  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  Modena,  about  1660; 
died  Venice,  about  1750.  He  studied  under  his  father, 
Giovanni  Maria  Bononcini,  then  with  Colonna  and 
Don  Giorgio  Buoni.  He  was  court  'cellist  in  Vienna 
and  court  composer  at  Berlin.  He  went  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  rivalling  Handel  as  an  opera  composer, 
but  failed  to  shake  that  master's  supremacy,  and  being 
disgraced  for  plagiarism,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  al- 
chemist, who  cheated  him  out  of  his  entire  fortune, 
Bononcini's  works  include  more  than  twenty  operas, 
some  church  music,  harpsichord  suites  and  twelve  so- 
natas for  two  violins  and  bass. 
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Bononcini,  Giovanni  Maria,  Italian  violinist,  mu- 
sical director  and  composer,  born  Modena,  1640;  died 
there,  Nov.  19,  1678.  The  majority  of  his  works  were 
for  concerted  instrumental  groups. 

Bononcini,  Marco  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Modena  about  1670;  died  there,  July  8,  1726 ;  brother 
of  Giovanni  Bononcini.  He  travelled  in  Italy  and 
Germany  before  becoming  music-master  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  composed  nineteen  operas  praised  by 
Padre  Martini  for  their  "lofty  style,"  and  superiority 
over  the  works  of  other  composers  of  his  time. 

Bonporti  (Buanporti),  Antonio  Francesco,  Aus- 
trian composer,  born  Trent,  1660;  died  Vienna,  about 
1740.  He  was  choirmaster  in  the  private  chapel  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  works  include  sonatas 
for  two  violins  and  bass ;  a  volume  entitled  Le  Triomphe 
de  la  Grande  Alliance,  consisting  of  one  hundred  min- 
uets for  violin  and  bass ;  and  another,  La  Pate,  contain- 
ing ten  inventions  for  violin  and  bass.  Four  of  these 
were  originally  credited  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  be- 
cause the  latter  had  copied  them,  probably  for  purposes 
of  study. 

Bonset,  Jacques,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Amsterdam,  Aug.  I,  1880.  He  is  the  composer  of 
children's  operettas,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bontempi,  Giovanni  Andrea  Angelini,  Italian 
opera  composer  and  theorist,  born  at  Perugia  about 
1624;  died  there,  June  i,  1705.  He  was  a  male  so- 
prano at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  composed  three  operas, 
in  addition  to  writing  several  important  theoretical 
treatises. 

Bonucci,  Arturo,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  Rome, 
1894;  for  several  years  a  teacher  at  the  Bologna  "Liceo 
Musicale." 

Bonvin,  Ludwig,  Swiss  priest,  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Siders,  Feb.  17,  1850;  self-educated  in  the 
art.  He  became  a  Jesuit,  and  continued  his  studies  of 
choral  music  and  organ  before  coming  to  Canisius 
College  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Bonvin  wrote  many 
articles  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  use  of  Gregorian 
chant  in  its  original  form.  His  works  include  masses 
and  other  church  music,  songs  and  choruses  with  or- 
chestra accompaniment,  orchestral  pieces  and  organ 
works. 

Bonya,  a  small  East  Indian  wooden  kettledrum  with 
heads  of  skin.  (Same  as  Banya.) 

Bonziovanni,  Francesco,  Italian  music  publisher; 
his  catalogue  contains  the  works  of  Ottorino  Respighi 
and  Riccardo  Zandonai. 

Book,  J.  Fridolf,  Swedish  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Upsala,  Feb.  27,  1836;  died  Stockholm,  Apr.  7,  1913; 
pupil  of  Leonard  and  Joachim. 

Books  on  Musical  Subjects,  see  Musical  Literature. 

Boom,  Hermann  van,  Dutch  flutist,  born  Feb.  9, 
1809 ;  died  Amsterdam,  Jan.  6,  1883 ;  a  son  of  Jan  van 
Boom,  Sr. 


Boom,  Jan  (Johannes)  van,  Jr.,  Dutch  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Utrecht,  Oct.  15,  1807;  died  Stock- 
holm, Mar.  19,  1872.  He  was  a  very  prolific  composer 
of  operas,  chamber  music  and  orchestral  works. 

Boom,  Jan  van,  Sr.,  Dutch  flutist  and  composer  for 
his  instrument,  born  Rotterdam,  Apr.  17,  1783. 

Boone,  James  O.,  contemporary  American  tenor  and 
voice  teacher,  born  Cuthbert,  Ga.  He  has  achieved 
a  wide  reputation  as  both  soloist  and  instructor. 

Bopp,  August,  German  writer  and  organist,  born 
Niirtingen  on  the  Neckar,  July  17,  1873;  PUP^  of 
Heinrich  Reimann.  His  works  deal  principally  with 
German  music  and  its  composers. 

Boorn-Coclet,  Henriette  van  den,  Belgian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Liege,  Jan.  15,  1866.  She 
studied  with  Sylvan  Dupuis  and  T.  Redoux,  became 
a  harmony  teacher  at  the  Liege  Conservatory,  and  com- 
posed orchestral  works,  violin  pieces,  the  symphonic 
poem  Renoiweau,  and  some  songs. 

Boosey  &  Co.  (now  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Ltd.), 
English  music  publishers  and  manufacturers  of  musical 
instruments.  The  firm  was  established  in  1816  by 
Thomas  Boosey,  who  became  the  English  publisher  for 
De  Beriot,  Rossini,  Mercadante  and  others,  and  later 
owned  British  rights  for  operas  by  Bellini,  Donizetti 
and  Verdi,  but  the  government  took  the  foreign  copy- 
rights away  from  him  about  1854.  Later  the  firm 
bought  the  brass-instrument  manufacturing  business 
of  Henry  Distin;  this  was  expanded  to  include  the 
manufacture  of  wood-wind  instruments.  Recently  the 
orchestra  music  catalogue  and  the  instrument  manu- 
facturing business  of  Hawkes  &  Son  in  London  were 
added  to  the  business.  Boosey  &  Co.  also  publish 
nearly  a  thousand  ballads  by  well  known  British  com- 
posers, and  many  works  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

Boot,  the  foot  of  a  reed-pipe  of  an  organ. 

Booth,  Christopher  Henry  Hudson,  English  or- 
ganist, born  Accrington,  Sept.  5,  1865.  He  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  thirty,  became  an  American 
citizen  ten  years  later,  and  has  occupied  the  organ  desk 
in  many  New  York  churches  and  with  an  important 
recording  firm. 

Booth,  John,  English  tenor,  born  Bolton,  Lancas- 
tershire,  Sept.  n,  1878;  pupil  of  Acton  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  Manchester.  After  the  World  War, 
he  resumed  his  musical  work  and  studied  with  Ernesto 
Colli  in  Milan,  winning  much  admiration  as  an  ora- 
torio singer. 

Booth,  Karl  Edmund  Otto  von,  German  violinist, 
organist,  pianist  and  composer,  born  Weinheim,  Baden, 
Mar.  13,  1842;  pupil  of  Molique.  He  appeared  as  a 
violinist  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  1853,  and  later 
settled  in  London  as  an  organist.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral  works,  a  can- 
tata, chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Boott,  Francis  (pen-name  Telford),  American 
composer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  June  24,  1813;  died 
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there,  Mar.  1904;  pupil  of  Picchianti  in  Florence.  His 
compositions  include  both  sacred  and  chamber  music. 
Boott  left  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  University, 
the  annual  interest  to  be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
four-part  vocal  composition  written  by  a  Harvard  man. 

Bopp,  Wilhelm,  German  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  at  Mannheim,  Nov.  4,  1863;  died  June  n,  1931 ; 
a  pupil  of  Becker,  Langer,  Jadassohn,  Schradieck,  Her- 
mann and  Paur.  For  many  years  he  was  a  teacher  at 
the  Mannheim  Conservatory,  and  later  director  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatory. 

Boquay,  Jacques,  i8th  century  French  violin  maker, 
who  worked  about  1730.  His  instruments,  which  are 
much  sought  after  by  collectors,  are  modeled  after  those 
of  Peter  Guarnerius  of  Mantua  and  the  Amati.  The 
varnish  is  brown,  orange-red  or  yellow,  and  the  best 
instruments  are  both  branded  and'  labelled. 

Borch,  Gaston  Louis  Christopher,  French  com- 
poser, violoncellist  and  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Guines,  Mar.  8,  1871.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jules  Mas- 
senet in  composition,  and  later  conducted  many  impor- 
tant European  orchestras.  His  works  include  an  opera, 
a  concerto  for  piano,  a  symphony  and  three  symphonic 
poems,  many  piano  pieces  and  much  sacred  music. 
Borch  has  a  fine  reputation  as  an  arranger  of  orchestral 
and  chamber  music;  he  has  published  a  fine  Manual  of 
Instrumentation. 

Borchard,  Adolphe,  French  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Le  Havre,  1882;  winner  of  first  prizes  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
important  French  orchestras,  and  has  written  orchestral 
works  and  other  instrumental  music. 

Borchard,  Leo,  Russian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Moscow,  Mar.  31,  1899. 

Borchers,  Gustav,  German  conductor  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Woltwiesche,  Brunswick,  Aug.  18,  1865; 
died  Leipzig,  Jan.  19,  1913.  He  conducted  choral  so- 
cieties, and  founded  a  seminary  in  Leipzig  for  singing 
teachers,  using  the  methods  of  Jacques-Dalcroze  and 
Eitz,  and  publishing  a  treatise  on  the  fetter's  system  of 
"tone- words"  in  1908. 

Borchers,  Karl  Friedrich  Julius  Ludwig,  German 
composer  and  organist,  born  Kiel,  May  31,  1840;  died 
there,  June  16,  1922.  He  was  director  of  the  ".Nikolai- 
choir,"  and  writer  of  a  symphony,  a  festival  cantata, 
women's  choruses  and  songs. 

Borchgrevinck,  Melchior,  Danish  composer,  died 
Copenhagen,  Dec.  20,  1632;  pupil  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli 
in  Venice;  his  compositions  include  psalms,  madrigals 
and  dance  suites. 

Borchman,  Alexander  Adolphovitsch,  Russian 
composer,  born  Apr.  9,  1872;  pupil  of  Gretschaninoff 
and  Gliere;  his  compositions  include  symphonic,  vocal, 
violin  and  ensemble  works. 

Borck,  Edmund,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Breslau,  Feb.  22,  1906.  He  studied  with  Pozniak 
in  Breslau,  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  his  com- 
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positions  include  an  opera,  a  cantata,  orchestral  pieces, 
a  saxophone  concerto  and  some  piano  sonatas. 

Bord,  Antoine  Jean  Denis,  French. piano  maker, 
born  Toulouse,  Oct.  13,  1814;  died  Mar.  5,  1888.  He 
established  his  business  in  Paris  in  1843  >  inventing  the 
pressure  or  Capo  Tasto,  bar,  and  introducing  the 
"Bibi,"  a  very  small  upright  piano,  called  "Pianette" 
in  English. 

Bordas,  Antonio  Fernandez,  Spanish  violinist,  born 
Orense,  Jan.  12,  1870;  a  pupil  of  Monasterio  and  di- 
rector of  the  Madrid  Conservatory  of  Music.  His 
name  is  found  in  some  reference  works  as  Fernandez- 
Bordas. 

Borde,  filie  Miriam  de  la,  see  Delaborde,  £lie 
Miriam. 

Borde,  Jean  Benjamin  de  la,  French  composer  and 
writer,  born  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1734 ;  died  there,  July  22, 
1794.  He  was  a  pupil  of  D'Auvergne  and  Rame&u, 
and  attained  great  prominence  as  an  amateur  composer, 
writing  nearly  fifty  operas  of  ephemeral  character.  He 
also  wrote  an  essay  on  ancient  and  modern  music  which 
is  highly  informative  on  music  as  viewed  in  his  day. 

Bordes,  Charles,  French  musicologist  and  composer, 
born  Roche-Carbon,  near  Vouvray-sur-Loire,  May  12, 
1863;  died  Toulouse,  Nov.  8,  1909;  a  pupil  of  Mar- 
montel  and  Cesar  Franck.  The  choir  at  St.  Gervais 
became  famous  for  their  performances  of  a  cappella 
music  under  his  direction.  In  1894  he  founded  the 
Schola  Cantorum  together  with  Guilmant  and  d'Indy, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  singers  in  the  Palestrina 
style.  It  was  formally  opened  in  1896;  later  its  field 
for  musical  education  was  enlarged  until  it  now  ranks 
among  the  most  important  institutions  of  this  character 
in  the  world. 

Bordes-Pene,  Leontine  Marie  (nee  Pene),  French 
pianist,  born  Lorient,  Finistere,  Nov.  25,  1858;  died 
Rouen,  Jan.  24,  1924;  sister-in-law  to  Charles  Bordes. 
She  was  a  great  interpreter  of  French  piano  music  be- 
longing to  the  end  of  the  igth  century.  Cesar  Franck 
dedicated  his  Prelude,  Aria  et  Finale  to  her,  and  she 
played  an  important  part  in  popularizing  the  music  of 
Chabrier,  Franck/ Duparc,  Chausson,  Bordes,  de  Bre- 
ville  and  Faure. 

Bordese,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Naples,  1815;  died  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1886.  His 
works  include  operas,  masses,  two  vocal  methods  and 
many  vocalises;  the  latter  have  made  his  name  famous 
wherever  the  art  of  singing  is  cultivated. 

Bordier,  Jules,  French  composer,  born  Angers,  Aug. 
23,  1846;  died  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1896.  He  founded  the 
concerts  of  the  Association  Artistique  d' Angers  in 
1875,  later  going  to  Paris  where  he  became  a  publisher. 
He  was  famous  as  an  early  champion  of  Wagnerian 
music  m  the  French  provinces;  his  works  included  sev- 
eral symphonies,  two  operas,  and  numerous  instru- 
mental pieces. 
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Bordier,  Louis  C.,  French  writer  on  music,  born 
at  Paris  in  1700;  died  there  in  1764.  His  writings  in- 
clude A  Practical  Music  Method,  1760;  and  A  Treatise 
on  Counterpoint  published  in  1770. 

Bordogni,  Giulio  Marco,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and 
tenor,  born  Gazzaniga,  near  Bergamo,  1788;  died  Paris, 
July  31,  1856.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mayr,  and  a  suc- 
cessful operatic  tenor  at  Milan  and  Paris.  His  chief 
fame,  however,  was  as  a  teacher  of  singing;  he  was 
engaged  in  this  capacity  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
remained  there  many  years.  Among  his  writings  are 
Thirty-six  Vocalises,  which  have  run  through  many 
editions  because  of  the  practical  manner  in  which  they 
are  written. 

Bordone,  the  Italian  name  of  the  organ-stop  called 
Bourdon  (q.v.). 

Bordoni,  Faustina,  see  Hasse,  Faustina. 

Bordun  (Ger.),  (i)  the  two  free  strings  on  either 
side  of  the  finger  board  of  the  hurdy-gurdy,  which  keep 
up  a  continual  humming;  (2)  the  German  name  of  the 
organ  stop  called  Bourdon. 

Bordunalflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  open  labial  organ- 
stop,  made  of  inverted  conical  wooden  pipes,  slightly 
oblong  in  transverse.  Examples,  made  of  pine  and 
pear  wood,  were  placed  by  Ladegast  in  the  organs  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Schwerin  and  St.  Nicolas'  Church, 
Leipzig.  Its  scarcity  in  modern  organs  is  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  its  construction. 

Borecky,  Jaromir,  Bohemian  music  critic  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Budejovice,  Southern  Bohemia,  1869. 
He  is  director  of  the  University^  Library  at  Prague, 
and  well-known  as  a  critic,  and  editor  of  the  musical 
Journal  Dalibor.  His  Brief  Summary  of  the  History 
of  Czech  Music  is  an  extremely  valuable  work. 

Borek,  Christoph,  Polish  composer,  died  1557;  the 
majority  of  his  works  were  written  for  the  church. 

Borenius,  Henrik  Gustav,  Finnish  composer,  born 
Borga,  1840;  died  1909.  His  works  are  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  sacred  music,  and  resemble  those  of  Felix  Men- 
delssohn. 

Borersen,  Hakon,  Danish  composer,  born  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1876. 

Boretti,  Giovanni  Andrea,  late  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  of  operas,  an  oratorio,  and  a  cantata. 

Boretti,  Giovanni  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Rome  about  1640. 

Borg,  Walter,  composer,  born  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
Sept.  n,  1865.  He  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory, 
and  then  taught  composition  in  Naples.  He  has  com- 
posed several  operas,  a  Requiem,  several  symphonic 
poems  and  numerous  songs. 

Borgatta,  Emanuele,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Genoa  in  1810.  He  became  famous  as  a  con- 
cert pianist,  and  wrote  numerous  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ment. 


Borgatti,  Giuseppi,  Italian  tenor,  born  Cento,  Mar. 
19,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Busi  at  the  Musical  Lyceum  in 
Bologna.  He  became  one  of  the  finest  Italian  inter- 
preters of  the  Wagnerian  roles,  and  was  the  first  to 
sing  Siegfried  in  Italy.  He  appeared  also  in  Tann- 
hduser  and  Parsifal;  his  operatic  and  concert  tours 
took  him  to  all  the  leading  musical  centers  of  Europe. 

Borghese,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
and  writer.  Among  his  works  were  an  opera,  an  oper- 
etta, sonatas  for  piano  with  violin  obbligato,  also  two 
books  on  music. 

Borghi,  Cesare,  see  Borgo,  Cesare. 

Borghi,  Edoardo,  Italian  mandolin  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Trieste,  1851;  died  there,  Sept.  22, 
1934.  Among  his  compositions  are  many  well-known 
songs  and  mandolin  pieces  with  orchestra  accompani- 
ment. 

Borghi,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer  and 
singer,  born  Orvieto,  about  1740;  died  after  1800.  He 
was  organist  in  the  cathedral  at  Loreto,  and  composed 
nine  operas.  His  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  has  become  a 
repertory  opera  in  all  Italian  theatres. 

Borghi,  Luigi,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  a  pupil 
of  Pugnani.  He  settled  in  London  about  1774  as  a 
violinist  and  viola-player,  led  the  second  violins  at  the 
Handel  Commemoration  of  1784  and  composed  many 
pieces  for  the  violin. 

Borghi-Mamo,  Adelaide,  Italian  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Bologna,  Aug.  9,  1826;  died  there,  Sept  1901. 
She  studied  under  Pasta,  and  made  her  debut  in  1846 
at  Urbino.  She  sang  successfully  in  many  Italian  cities, 
and  also  appeared  in  Paris  and  London. 

Borgioli,  Dino,  contemporary  tenor,  born  Florence. 
In  1928  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  has 
appeared  in  recitals  with  great  success. 

Borgmann,  Hans  Otto,  German  composer,  born 
Linden,  Hanover,  Nov.  20,  1901.  He  studied  at  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  School  and  Church  -Music  and 
after  being  a  theatre  conductor  in  provincial  cities,  be- 
came head  of  the  musical  film  productions  of  the  Ufa 
company.  His  compositions  include  dramatic  works 
and  music  for  talking-pictures. 

Borgo  (Borgho,  Borghi),  Cesare,  i6th  century 
Italian  composer  of  Milan,  writer  of  masses,  motets, 
hymns  and  canzonets. 

Borgoran,  Andrei  V.,  Roumanian  composer,  born 
in  1876.  He  has  written  much  chamber  music. 

Borgoran,  Jean  (Ion)  V.,  Roumanian  composer, 
born  Bucharest,  1889.  He  has  composed  chamber  mu- 
sic, orchestral  works,  an  operetta,  also  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Borgstrom,  Harriet  Amalie  Miiller,  see  Muller- 
Borgstrom,  Harriet  Amalie. 

Borgstrom,  Hjalmar,  Norwegian  composer,  born 
Oslo,  Mar.  23,  1864;  died  there,  July  5,  1925;  pupil  of 
Svendsen  and  Ludv.  M.  Lindeman;  his  compositions 
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include  songs,  operatic,   symphonic,  violin,  piano  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Bori,  Lucrezia,  Spanish  soprano,  born  Valencia, 
Dec.  24,  1888;  pupil  of  Melchior  Vidal.  Her  debut 
took  place  in  Rome  on  Oct.  31,  1908,  in  the  title  role 
in  Carmen.  After  many  successful  appearances  at  La 
Scala,  she  went  to  the  Teatro  Colon,  Buenos  Aires. 
Her  first  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  took  place  in  1913,  when  she  sang  with  Caruso 
in  Massenet's  Manon.  She  has  made  many  concert 
tours  of  the  United  States,  European  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  has  frequently  appeared  with  great 
success  as  a  radio  artist.  She  retired  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  in  1936. 

Boris  Godounoff,  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Modest  Moussorgsky,  first  produced  at  the 
Imperial  Opera  House,  Petrograd,  on  Jan.  24,  1874. 
The  story  is:  the  people  are  urging  Boris  Godounoff, 
Regent  of  Russia,  to  declare  himself  Czar;  he  is  re- 
luctant because  of  his  guilty  responsibility  for  the 
death  of  Czar  Ivan's  son,  Dimitri,  who  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  old  monk,  Pimen,  ex- 
cites a  novice,  Gregory,  by  his  story  of  Dimitri's  mur- 
der; the  latter  vows  vengeance,  leaves  the  monastery 
and  enters  Poland,  where  he  declares  himself  the  real 
Dimitri,  claiming  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
had  never  been  killed.  In  the  meantime,  Boris  has 
finally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  become 
Czar;  he  is  with  his  children  in  the  palace  when  his 
accomplice  in  Dimitri's  death,  Prince  Shousky,  rushes 
in  to  announce  that  the  people  are  revolting,  and  that  a 
false  Dimitri  has  appeared.  Marina,  lovely  daughter 
of  the  Polish  Voyevode  of  Sandomir,  urges  Gregory 
(the  false  Dimitri)  to  declare  himself  Czar,  so  that 
she  can  both  serve  her  country's  interests  and  become 
Czarina.  The  people  demand  Boris'  death ;  the  latter, 
haunted  by  terrible  visions,  calls  his  son,  Theodore,  to 
his  side,  and,  after  begging  him  to  rule  wisely,  dies 
as  the  false  Dimitri  is  defeated. 

Borisoff,  Alexander,  contemporary  Russian  violon- 
cellist and  teacher,  born  at  Odessa.  He  studied  at  the 
Russian  Imperial  Music  School  and  the  Imperial  Con- 
servatory in  Odessa,  and  made  his  debut  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  when  only  sixteen.  He  concertized 
in  Europe,  and  came  to  the  United  States ;  after  giving 
numerous  recitals,  he  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
holds  a  master  class  at  regular  intervals  for  violon- 
cello students. 

Borissoff,  Joseph,  contemporary  Russian  violinist, 
a  pupil  of  Auer  and  Sarasate.  He  toured  extensively  in 
Russia  and  the  Balkans,  and  founded  his  own  string 
quartet  before  making  his  American  debut. 

Borissowsky,  Wadim,  Russian  violist,  born  at  Mos- 
cow m  1900;  pupil  of  M.  Press  and  W.  Bakaleinikoff 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  made  many  arrange- 
ments for  the  viola,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory  String  Quartet  since  1923. 


Borja  (Borgia),  S.  Francisco  de,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
Italian  Saint  and  General  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,' 
born  Gandia,  Oct.  28,  1510;  died  Rome,  1572.  He 
composed  the  music  for  a  mystery  play,  wrote  a  Mass 
for  four  voices  and  some  motets,  in  addition  to  design- 
ing processionals  and  ceremonies  in  which  organ  and 
wind  instruments  played  an  important  part. 

Borjon,  Charles  Emmanuel,  de  Scellery,  French 
amateur  musician  and  lawyer,  born  Pont-de-Vaux 
Bresse,  1633;  died  Paris,  May  4,  1691.  He  was  a 
performer  on  the  musette  and  wrote  a  method  for  easy 
and  quick  instruction.  It  is  of  quite  some  interest, 
containing  illustrative  plates,  also  airs  collected  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  France.  It  is  also  a  valuable  source  of 
information  regarding  contemporary  wind-instrument 
makers. 

Borkovec,  Pavel,  Czechoslovakian  composer,  born 
June  10,  1894.  He  lives  at  Prague,  and  has  composed 
chamber  music,  including  an  interesting  violin  and  pi- 
ano sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Borkowiczowna,  Maria,  Polish  composer,  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1886;  pupil  of  von  Urstein;  her  composi- 
tions include  piano  and  violin  works. 

Borland,  John  Ernest,  contemporary  English  or- 
ganist, conductor,  lecturer  and  writer  on  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  becom- 
ing an  organist  and  choirmaster  there,  also  lecturing  at 
London  University  and  editing  the  London  "Musical 
News." 

Borlasca,  Bernardino,  Italian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Gavio,  Genoa,  late  in  the  i6th  century; 
his  works  were  chiefly  canzonets. 

Bormann,  Emil  von,  Russian  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  St.  Petersburg,  1864;  student  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory. 

Born,  Mary  Eckhardt,  American  coloratura  so- 
prano, pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Columbus, 
O.,  May  27,  1872.  She  studied  with  Lamperti,  Etelka 
Gerster  and  Martin  Krause,  and  has  taught  at  .Colum- 
bus in  addition  to  composing  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Borne,  Aime  Ambroise  Simon  le,  see  Leborne, 
Aime  Ambroise  Simon. 

Borne,  Fernand  le,  Belgian  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Charleroi,  Mar.  10,  1862;  died  at  Paris  in 
Feb.  1929.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
Samt-Saens  and  Massenet;  also  with  Cesar  Franck, 
becoming  music  correspondent  of  "LeSoir,"  Brussels, 
also  music  critic  of  "Petit  Parisien."  His  compositions 
include  six  operas,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music, 
choral  works,  violin  and  piano  pieces. 

Borner,  Kurt,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Suiza,  Nov.  27,  1877;  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Berlin 
-ttochschule,  and  composer  of  an  orchestral  suite,  a 
piano  quintet,  ballads  and  variations  for  the  piano  and 
choruses.  He  also  edited  Bach's  concertos  for  two 
pianos. 
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Bornet,  L'Aine,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and 
composer ;  a  member  of  the  Paris  Opera  Orchestra  for 
over  twenty  years.  He  wrote  a  ballet  and  a  violin 
method. 

Borngasser,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born 
Schwabsburg,  Aug.  14,  1879;  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  Darmstadt,  and  composer  of  cantatas. 

Bornhardt;  Johann  Heinrich  Karl,  German  com- 
poser, born  Braunschweig,  Mar.  19,  1774;  died  there, 
Apr.  19,  1840.  His  works  include  piano  music,  songs 
and  operettas. 

Bornschein,  Eduard,  German  composer,  born 
Braunschweig,  Sept.  22,  1883;  conservatory  director 
and  theatre  conductor.  His  compositions  include  dra- 
matic music,  overtures,  chamber  works  and  songs  with 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Bornschein,  Franz  Carl,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1879. 
He  studied  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Baltimore,  and  became  a  teacher  of  composition,  har- 
mony, conducting  and  violin  there.  He  also  directed 
the  Baltimore  Chorus  and  Glee  Club,  was  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Music, 
and  an  editor  for  various  music  publishing  firms.  His 
works  include  choral  and  chamber  music,  an  operetta 
and  several  orchestral  works  which  have  been  played  by 
major  symphony  orchestras. 

Borodin,  Alexander  Porphyrievich,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  n,  1833;  died  there, 
Feb.  27,  1887.  In  early  childhood  he  showed  great 
interest  in  science,  especially  medicine  and  chemistry, 
later  becoming  an  army  surgeon,  serving  two  years  in 
a  military  hospital.  The  government  sent  him  abroad 
for  study,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  became  a 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 
of  Medicine.  About  this  time  he  met  Balakireff,  and 
this  association  reawakened  an  earlier  interest  in  music. 
Balakireff's  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  Borodin 
gradually  became  one  of  the  great  master's  most  de- 
voted disciples.  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study 
of  harmony  and  composition;  and  his  eagerness  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  having  started  in  music  com- 
paratively late  in  life,  was  a  contributing  factor  to  his 
early  death.  His  activities  in  the  world  of  science  may 
be  briefly  summarized  by  stating  that  he  wrote  impor- 
tant works  on  chemistry,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Women's  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  lectured 
constantly  until  his  death.  In  1877  Borodin  made  an 
extended  visit  to  Weimar,  and  the  incidents  and  im- 
pressions of  this  journey  are  interestingly  recorded  in 
letters  to  his  wife  which  were  later  published  in  his 
biography  by  Vladimir  Stassoff.  In  these  he  gives  a 
marvellous  portrait  of  the  immortal  Liszt.  In  1863, 
Borodin  married  Catharine  Protopopova,  an  accom- 
plished amateur  pianist  who  interested  him  in  the  works 
of  Chopin  and  Schumann.  Twenty-four  years  later, 
during  the  absence  of  his  wife,  who  made  periodic  visits 


to  Moscow  for  her  health,  Borodin,  apparently  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  attended  a  masquerade  ball.    While 
conversing  gaily  with  friends,  he  suddenly  fell  dead. 
As  a  composer  Borodin's  views  were  largely  formed  by 
his  musical  intercourse  with  Balakireff.    He  joined  the 
latter's  circle  with  a  rather  meagre  musical  equipment, 
being  merely  an  acceptable  player  of  both  the  violon- 
cello and  the  piano,  and  having  a  flair  for  the  chamber 
music  of  Mendelssohn,  and  knowing  comparatively  lit- 
tle about  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  Schumann.    Like 
Glinka,   he   realized   his   powers   and  his   nationality 
simultaneously,  and  his  first  symphony  shows  a  remark- 
able command  of  orchestral  color,  and  a  readily  discern- 
ible nationalistic  tendency.     His  greatest  work  is  the 
opera  Prince  Igor,  founded  on  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  Russian  medieval  chronicles.    It  formed  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  national 
composition.    Borodin  also  left  about  a  dozen  beautiful 
songs,  in  which  the  same  distinction  of  style  and  poetic 
inspiration  is  apparent.    Other  works  include  two  string 
quartets,  two  symphonies  and  two  movements  of  a 
third,  a  symphonic  scherzo,  In  the  Steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  two  string  quartets  and  a  number  of  piano  com- 
positions. 

Boroni  (Buroni,  Borroni),  Antonio,  Italian  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Rome,  1738;  died  there, 
Dec.  1792;  pupil  of  Padre  Martini.  His  works  include 
twenty-one  operas,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of 
church  music.  About  1775  he  was  a  contributor,  in 
company  with  Johann  Christian  Bach,  to  a  book  of 
odes. 

Borosini,  Francesco,  Italian  tenor,  born  Bologna 
about  1695;  for  some  time  a  leading  singer  at  the 
Prague  Opera.  In  1724  he  appeared  in  several  Handel 
operas  at  London. 

Borovsky,  Alexander,  Latvian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  in  1889;  pupil  of  Mme.  Leschetizky;  graduate  o£ 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire,  where  he  received  the 
Gold  Medal  and  the  Rubinstein  Prize.  He  has  taught 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatoire  and  at  the  Trinity  College 
of  Music,  London.  He  has  toured  throughout  Europe, 
and  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  leading  orchestras. 
Borowka,  Josef  Alexandrovitsch,  Russian  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Dec.  H,  1853;  pupil  of  Leschetizky 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  where  he  later 
taught  piano. 

Borowski,  Felix,  English  violinist,  critic,  editor  and 
composer,  born  Burton,  Westmorland,  Mar.  10,  1872; 
pupil  of  Rosenthal,  Jensen,  Hauser  and  Japha.  Later 
he  became  a  teacher  in  Aberdeen,  after  which  he  turned 
his  attention  to  composition.  In  1896  he  composed  a 
Russian  Sonata,  highly  commended  by  Grieg;  later 
he  went  to  America,  where  he  became  professor  at  and 
finally  Director  of  the  Chicago  Music  College,  critic 
on  several  local  papers,  and  program  annotator  for  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  compositions  in- 
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elude  an  opera,  several  ballets,  two  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces,  organ  works  and 
songs.  His  orchestral  works  have  been  frequently  per- 
formed by  major  American  orchestras.  Borowski  is 
now  (1938)  professor  of  music  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111. 

Borowsky,  Alexander  Kirillovitsch,  Russian  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Libau,  Mar.  19,  1889;  pupil  of 
Safonoff  and  Essipowa.  He  won  the  Rubinstein  Prize 
in  1912,  and  has  been  a  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  for  many  years, 

Borra,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  composer  of  two  violin  con- 
certos which  were  published  at  Lyons  in  1780. 

Borregaard,  Eduard,  Danish  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Copenhagen,  June  17,  1868;  pupil  of  August 
Winding  and  Victor  Bendix.  His  works  include  songs, 
piano,  violin  and  ensemble  compositions. 

Borrel,  Eugene,  French  violinist  and  writer,  born 
Libourne,  1876;  pupil  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  He  became 
a  professor  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Paris,  a  member 
of  the  French  Musicologists1  Society,  and  has  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  various  French  musical 
periodicals. 

Borremans,  Joseph,  Belgian  organist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Brussels,  Nov.  25,  1775;  died  Uccle- 
les-Bruxelles,^Dec.  15,  1858.  He  was  assistant  conduc- 
tor at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  his  native  city,  and 
wrote  light  operatic  pieces,  masses  and  other  church 
music. 

Borren,  Charles  Jean  Eugene  van  den,  Belgian 
musicologist,  born  Ixelles,  near  Brussels,  Nov.  17,  1874. 
He  is  well-known  as  a  music  historian,  particularlv  of 
the  early  Dutch  polyphonic  school.  He  was  librarian 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  doing  valuable  re- 
search work  in  the  field  of  English  music.  Among  his 
writings  are  commentaries  on  dramatic  music  of  Cesar 
Franck,  operas  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  on  modern 
-Belgian  music. 

Borreson,  Hakon,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, July  2,  1876;  pupil  of  Svendsen,  and  winner  of 
a  scholarship  which 'gave  him  the  privilege  of  studying 
abroad  His  violin  concerto  was  performed  under 
Nikisch.  Besides  this  work,  he  has  written  three  sym- 
phonies and  an  overture,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
songs  and  operas,  including  Kaddara,  based  on  a  folk 
tale  of  Greenland. 

Borri,  Giovan  Battista,  i/fli  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Bologna,  and  writer  of  concerted  works 
tor  two  violins,  'cello  and  organ. 

Borris,  Siegfried,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  4,  1906.  He  studied  with 
Hmdemuth,  Anhanger  and  Jacques-Dalcroze,  and  has 
written  excellent  chamber  music  and  some  songs. 
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Borroni,  Alessandro,  Italian  monk  and  church  com- 
poser, born  Mondolfo,  Senigallia,  Dec.  22,  1820;  died 
Assisi,  Mar.  5,  1896. 
Borroni,  Antonio,  see  Boroni,  Antonio. 
Borrowes,  Katherine,  late  igth  century  Canadian 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Kingston,  Ont. ;  she  wrote  an 
excellent  course  of  music  study  for  children. 

Borsaro  (Borsari),  Archangelo,  Italian  church  com- 
poser, born  at  Reggio,  about  1570. 

Borsdorf,  Friedrich  Adolph,  German  horn  virtuoso, 
born  Dittmansdorf,  Saxony,  Dec.  23,  1854;  died  Lon- 
don, Apr.  15,  1923.  He  studied  under  Lorenz,  and 
settled  in  London  where  he  played  with  the  leading 
orchestras.  His  sensitive  phrasing  made  him  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  ensemble  player,  particularly  in  works 
such  as  the  Brahms  horn  trio. 

Bortkiewicz,  Sergei  Eduardovitch,  Russian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Charkov,  Feb.  28,  1877.  He  first 
studied  law,  but  later  became  a  pupil  of  Van  Ark,  Lia- 
dov,  Reisenauer,  Jadassohn  and  Piutti.  His  composi- 
tions are  a  mixture  of  Russian,  Oriental  and  German 
styles;  his  preludes  often  suggest  the  brilliancy  of 
Liszt  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  Chopin.  He  also  wrote 
a  symphonic  poem  and  some  songs. 

Bortniansky,  Dimitri  Stepanovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Gluchov,  Ukraine,  1751;  died  Petrograd, 
Oct.  7,  1825 ;  a  pupil  of  Galuppi,  whom  he  followed 
from  Petrograd  to  Vienna,  with  the  financial  aid  of  the 
Empress  Catherine.  He  produced  two  operas  in  Italy 
before  returning  to  Petrograd,  where  he  completely 
reformed  the  Imperial  Chapel  Choir.  He  composed  the 
music  for  Racine's  Athalie;  Tschaikovsky  edited  a  ten- 
volume  edition  of  his  works. 

Bortolini,  G.,  Italian  folk  song  composer,  born  at 
Venice  in  1875. 

Borton,  Alice,  late  I9th  century  English  composer; 
she  has  written  an  Andante  and  Rondo  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  several  songs  and  many  interesting  piano 
solo  pieces. 

Bortz,  Alfred,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  bept.  12,  1882;  student  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule;  his  compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  orches- 
tral, piano  and  violin  works. 

Boruttau,  Alfred,  German  tenor  and  composer,  born 
Komgsberg,  Prussia,  July  i,  1877;  pupil  of  Hey,  Lam- 
perti,  Bruckner  and  Bargiel.  He  sung  at  the  Vienna 
Lourt  Opera,  at  the  Prague  Opera  and  in  the  United 
States;  the  majority  of  his  compositions  are  songs. 

Borwick,  W.  Leonard,  English  concert  pianist, 
born  Walthamstow,  Feb.  26,  1868;  died  LeMans, 
France,  Sept .15,  1925;  a  pupil  of  H.  R.  Bird,  Clara 
Schumann,  Scholtz  and  Ivan  Knorr.  His  performance 
with  Richter  of  Brahms's  D  Minor  concerto  at  Vienna 
did  much  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  refined  and 
scholarly  player.  Borwick  was  a  sensitive  interpreter 
not  only  of  Bach  and  Brahms,  but  also  of  Ravel,  De- 
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bussy  and  other  composers  of  the  modern  French 
school. 

Borzi,  Carmelo,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Catania,  July  14,  1860;  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Tartini  Music  School  at  Pola.  His 
compositions  include  sypmhonies,  masses,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Bos,  Conraad  Valentyn,  Dutch  pianist  and  accom- 
panist, born  Leyden,  Dec.  7,  1875;  PUP*1  of  Julius 
Rontgen.  He  showed  a  marked  preference  for  en- 
semble playing  and  formed  a  trio  in  Berlin  which 
achieved  a  very  high  reputation.  His  skill  in  accom- 
panying Ludwig  Miillner,  Julia  Gulp  and  Frieda 
Hempel  in  their  recitals  was  so  marked  that  he  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  accompanists  in  both  Europe 
and  America. 

Bosch,  Carlos,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
Spanish  writer  and  music  critic,  author  of  a  fine  work 
on  the  aesthetics  of  music. 

Bosch,  Pieter  Joseph  van  den,  Belgian  composer 
and  organist,  born  Hoboken  (Belgium)  about  1736; 
died  Antwerp,  Feb.  19,  1803 ;  for  many  years  organist 
at  the  Antwerp  Cathedral.  His  works  include  sonatas 
and  pieces  for  the  clavier,  also  concertos  for  clavier 
and  organ. 

Boschetti,  Viktor,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  in  Frankfurt  a.M.,  Aug.  23,  1871 ;  died  Apr.  12, 
I933>  Pupil  of  Libensky,  Door,  Rauch  and  C.  M. 
Wolfe.  His  works  include  operas,  ensemble  and 
church  music. 

Boschi,  Giuseppi,  the  most  celebrated  bass  singer  of 
the  1 8th  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  choir  in 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  later  sang  in  many  of  Handel's 
operas  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London. 

Boschot,  Adolphe,  French  musicologist,  born  Fon- 
tenay-sous-Bois,  near  Paris,  May  4,  1871.  'He  was 
the  music  critic  of  the  "Echo  de  Paris/5  and  contrib- 
utor to  many  music  magazines.  An  expansive  three- 
volume  biography  of  Berlioz  is  considered  his  greatest 
work. 

Bose,  Fritz  von,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Konigstein,  Oct.  16,  1865;  a  pupil  of 
Jadassohn,  Reinecke  and  Biilow,  and  particularly  well- 
known  as  an  ensemble  artist.  His  compositions  include 
piano  pieces  and  male  choruses. 

Bose,  Julius,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Braunschweig,  Aug.  9,  1859.  He  studied  at  Braun- 
schweig and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  conducted 
in  Coburg,  Strassburg  and  Meiningen ;  his  compositions 
include  operettas,  choral  works  with  orchestra  and 
choruses. 

Bosendorfer,  Ludwig,  famous  Viennese  piano  man- 
ufacturer, born  in  April  1835.  The  house  was  founded 
in  1828  by  his  father,  Ignaz  Bosendorfer,  who  was  born 
at  Vienna  on  July  28,  1786,  and  died  there  on  Apr. 
14,  1859.  One  of  its  specialties  was  an  "Imperial" 


grand  piano  with  the  extraordinary  compass  of  eight 
octaves.  Ludwig  Bosendorfer  opened  a  concert  room 
at  Vienna  in  1872  where  many  fine  recitals  and  concerts 
were  given. 

Bosetti,  Hermine,  German  soprano,  born  Vienna, 
Sept.  28,  1875;  Puptt  of  Amalie  Jager-Wilczek.  She 
has  appeared  at  the  leading  German  and  Austrian  opera 
houses  in  both  classic  and  modern  operas. 

Bosetti,  Joseph,  Italian  priest,  composer,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  Milan,  Jan.  I,  1886.  He  studied  with 
Mattoni,  and  after  occupying  the  post  of  organist  at 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,  came  to  Denver,  Colo.,  as  organist 
and  choir  director.  His  compositions  include  motets, 
masses,  and  other  sacred  works. 

Bosi  (Bossi),  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ferrara, 
in  1773;  died  at  London  in  1802;  writer  of  operas,  bal- 
lets and  piano  pieces. 

Bosio,  Angiolina,  Italian  mezzo-soprano,  born  Tu- 
rin, Aug.  22,  1830;  died  Petrograd,  Apr.  12,  1859. 
She  studied  under  Cataneo,  and  made  her  debut  at 
Milan  in  1846,  later  appearing  in1  Paris,  Havana,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  She  once  received  100,000 
francs  for  a  four  months'  engagement  in  Petrograd, 
with  a  benefit  guarantee  of  15,000  francs  and  the  privi- 
lege of  singing  in  private  concerts.  Her  best  roles  were 
Violetta  in  La  Traviata  and  Elvira  in  I  Piiritani. 

Boskoff,  Georges,  Roumanian  composer  and  pianist, 
bornjassy,  1882.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Diemer  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  composer  of  piano  music,  and  also 
transcriber  of  Bach's  organ  works  for  the  piano. 

Boslet,  Ludwig,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Biedershausen,  Rheinpfalz,  Dec.  12,  1860;  com- 
poser of  masses  and  organ  sonatas. 

Bosnians,  Henriette  Hilda,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Dec.  5,  1895.  She  studied  with  W.  Piper,  settled  in 
Amsterdam,  and  has  composed  a  concerto  and  a  sonata 
for  violoncello. 

Bosquet,  Emile,  Belgian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Brussels,  Dec.  8,  1878;  pupil  of  Ferruccio  Busoni. 
He  taught  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  wrote  on 
methods  of  piano  teaching. 

Bosse,  Gustav,  German  book  publisher,  born  Vien- 
enburg  a.Harz,  Feb.  6,  1884.  He  established  his  pub- 
lishing house  in  Regensburg  where  he  published  critical 
worlds  on  Wagner,  Wolf  and  Bruckner. 

Bosselet,  Charles  Frangois,  Maria,  French  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Lyon,  July  27,  1812;  died 
St.  Josse  ten  Node,  near  Brussels,  Apr.  2,  1873.  He 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and  wrote  ballets, 
male  quartets  and  sacred  music. 

Bosseljon,  Bernhard  (Bernd),  German  composer, 
born  Krefeld,  Aug.  2,  1893.  His  works  include  a 
symphony,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  choruses  with  orchestra,  a  cantata,  and  some 
songs. 
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Bossert,  Gustav,  German  writer,  born  Tubingen. 
Oct.  21,  1841;  died  Stuttgart,  Nov.  29,  1925.  His 
works  include  a  volume  on  court  music  in  Stuttgart. 

Bosshart,  Robert,  Swiss  composer  and  writer,  born 
Zurich,  Feb.  I,  1899;  died  Apr.  21,  1937.  He  studied 
at  the  Zurich  University,  and  with  Kurt  Striegler; 
his  compositions  include  music  dramas  and  songs. 

Bossi,  Costante  Adolfo,  Italian  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Morbegno,  Sondrio,  Dec.  25,  1876; 
brother  of  Marco  Enrico  Bossi  and  pupil  of  G.  Mat- 
tioli.  For  several  years  he  was  organist  at  the  Milan 
Cathedral ;  his  compositions  include  operatic,  choral  and 
instrumental  works. 

Bossi,  Marco  Enrico,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Sali,  Lake  Gurda,  Apr.  25,  1861 ;  died  Feb.  20, 
1925 ;  student  at  the  Musical  Lyceum  in  Bologna,  and 
at  the  Conservatory  in  Milan.  He  went  abroad  and, 
realizing  the  great  inferiority  of  contemporary  Italian 
organists  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nationali- 
ties, decided  to  bring  about  a  reform  which  he  accom- 
plished through  his  own  playing  and  teaching.  He 
was  appointed  organist  at  Como  Cathedral,  and  later 
went  to  Naples  as  professor  of  organ  and  harmony  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Pietro  a  Maiella.  In  1916 
he  became  director  of  the  Royal  Musical  Lyceum  of 
St.  Cecilia,  Rome ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  perma- 
nent commission  of  Musical  Art  attached  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Instruction.  Bossi  became  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  musicians  of  modern  Italy  as  well  as  an  or- 
ganist of  world-wide  fame.  Among  his  compositions  are 
choral  works  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  including 
the  sublime  mystery,  Joan  of  Arc;  operas,  organ  pieces, 
masses,  chamber  music,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Bossi,  Rinaldo  Renzo,  Italian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Como,  Apr.  9,  1883 ;  son  of  Marco  Enrico 
Bossi.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  in  Venice,  and 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  both 
piano  and  organ,  followed  by  two  years  of  instruction 
under  Nikisch  in  conducting.  He  has  conducted  suc- 
cessfully in  various  German  cities  and  at  La  Scala, 
Milan;  his  compositions  include  several  symphonies, 
chamber  music  and  operas. 

Bossier,  Heinrich  Philipp,  German  music  printer 
and  writer,  died  Leipzig,  Dec.  9,  1812.  He  lived  at 
Heilbronn,  where  he  invented  a  new  type  of  music 
printing  machine,  and  a  device  for  making  facsimiles  of 
ancient  Mss.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  elements 
of  music,  harmony,  thorough-bass  and  composition, 
for  use  in  connection  with  piano  teaching. 

Bbst,  Louise,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Wurz- 
burg,  1810.  Her  writings  included  Caecilia,  a  treatise 
on  art  and  music. 

Boston,  a  form  of  the  waltz  popular  in  America 
during  the  igth  century. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  city  in  the  United  States, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  From  the  earliest 
days  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  cultural  centers  of 
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the  country,  and  has  always  displayed  great  interest  in 
choral  and' orchestral  music,  and  has  accomplished  much 
in  the  promotion  of  musical  education,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  musical  instruments  and  in  music  publishing. 
During  the  iQth  century,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  evolution  of  the  American  piano,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  music  in  public  schools.     Music  has  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  curriculums  of  Har- 
vard and  Boston  Universities.    The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  founded  in  1815,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  American  choral  societies.    The  leading 
conductors  with  this  organization  have  been  Zerrahn, 
B.  J.  Lang,  R.  L.  Herman  and  Emil  Mollenhauer. 
The  society  has  inaugurated  festivals  as  well  as  its 
usual  concerts.    The  Apollo  Club,  another  outstanding 
choral  group,  was  founded  in  1873.     The  Cecilia  So- 
ciety, a  mixed  choral  group  founded  in  1874,  has  been 
conducted  by  Lang,   Goodrich,   Fiedler,   Clifton,  and 
Shepherd.    The  Germania  Orchestra  played  there  from 
1850  to  1854,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  did 
much  to  encourage  orchestral  and  chamber  music.    The 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  founded  in  1837  as  an 
undergraduate  club,  soon  became  important  as  a  con- 
cert organization.    The  leading  orchestral  organization 
in  Boston's  musical  history  is  unquestionably  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  founded  in  1882  under  the 
patronage  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  sustained  its 
losses  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.    This  orches- 
tra ranks  as  one  of  the  three  leading  American  sym- 
phonic organizations.     Georg  Henschel  was  the  first 
conductor  in  1882,  followed  by  Gericke,  Nikisch,  Paur, 
Muck,  Fiedler,  Rabaud,  Monteux,  and  its  present  con- 
ductor, Serge  Koussevitzky,  1924.    The  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet was  made  up  from  members  of  this   orchestra. 
The  old  Music  Hall  was  long  the  home  of  the  orchestra, 
but  in  1899  a 'new  Symphony  Hall  was  opened  where 
the  concerts  are  now  held.    In  the  field  of  musical  edu- 
cation Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  country.    Lowell  Mason  opened  the  first  conserva- 
tory, The  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  in  1833 ;  this  was 
followed  by  the  Boston  Music  School  of  B.  F.  Baker 
in  1851,  and  Eichberg's  Boston  Conservatory  in  1867. 
One  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the  American  music 
schools,  The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  was 
founded  in  1867,  and  is  still  a  flourishing  institution. 
It  has  been  directed  by  Tourjee,  Faelten,   Chadwick 
and  Goodrich.    Boston  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many 
well-known   American   musicians,    including   John   S. 
Dwight,  William  Mason,  William  Apthorp,  Louis  C. 
Elson,  Henry  K.  Hadley.and  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.    . 

Boston,  Thomas,  American  baritone,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Scranton,  Pa.,  June  12,  1879. 
He  studied  in  the  United  States,  made  his  debut  in  the 
oratorio  Elijah  at  New  York,  and  became  a  well-known 
oratorio  singer,  choral  director  and  music  teacher. 

Boston  Music  Company,  a  music  publishing  house 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  that  has  issued  the  compositions  of 
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many  distinguished  American  composers,  including 
Ethelbert  Nevin.  The  house  also  publishes  instructive 
instrumental  works  and  music  collections. 

Boston  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  personnel  includes 
Harrison  Keller,  first  violin;  Paul  Federovsky,  second 
violin;  Georges  Fourel,  viola;  Alfred  Zighera,  violon- 
cello. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organization 
founded  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1881  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Henry  L.  Higginson,  a  banker  and  member  of 
the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  and  Company,  who  made 
a  gift  for  this  purpose  of  $1,000,000  as  principal.  The 
initial  concert  was  given  at  the  old  Music  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton on  Oct.  22,  1881,  with  George  Henschel  as  the  first 
conductor;  twenty  concerts  and  an  equal  number  of 
public  rehearsals  were  well  attended  during  the  orches- 
tra's first  season.  On  Feb.  17,  1883,  four  days  after 
Richard  Wagner's  death,  the  orchestra  played  a  com- 
plete program  of  his  works;  compositions  by  Brahms 
and  Dvorak  were  also  on  their  programs.  In  the  face 
of  even  these  innovations,  the  orchestra's  popularity 
rapidly  increased,  and  tickets  in  pairs  for  a  season  were 
auctioned  off  for  $560.00.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke  in  1884;  the  new  conductor  accom- 
plished wonders  in  weeding  out  incapable  members  and 
in  engaging  twenty-five  musicians  from  Europe,  in- 
cluding Franz  Kneisel  as  concertmaster.  He  also  in- 
augurated the  spring  promenade  concerts,  or  "Pops," 
as  they  came  to  be  familiarly  known,  and  brought  the 
orchestra  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  1889, 
Gericke  resigned  because  of  ill  health;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Artur  Nikisch,  one  of  the  greatest  orchestral  con- 
ductors the  world  has  ever  known.  The  tours  of  the 
organization  to  all  important  cities  on  the  Eastern  coast 
were  increased  to  cover  the  South  and  Middle- West. 
Emil  Paur  succeeded  Nikisch  in  1893,  and  Wilhelm 
Gericke  returned  in  1898.  A  permanent  home  for  the 
orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  was  opened  on  Oct.  15, 
1900;  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  House,  succeeded  Gericke  in  1906  for  two  years 
with  the  permission  of  the  German  Emperor,  returned 
to  Berlin  in  1908  for  a  stay  of  four  years,  and  again 
became  conductor  in  1912,  Max  Fiedler  leading  the 
orchestra  from  1908  to  1912.  Dr.  Muck  was  forced 
to  resign  in  1918  because  of  anti-German  sentiment 
during  the  World  War;  the  orchestra  then  came  under 
the  leadership  of  two  French  conductors,  Henri  Rabaud 
and  Pierre  Monteux.  In  1924,  Serge  Koussevitzky  be- 
came the  permanent  conductor,  .and  has  brought  it  to 
what  many  believe  to  be  the  highest  peak  af  perfection. 
Boston  University  College  of  Music,  American 
music  school  located  at  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  connected 
with  Boston  University,  fully  accredited,,  and  offers 
courses  in  music  leading  to  degrees.  In  1934  a  depart- 
ment of  church  and  community  music  was  established, 
including  a  Graduate  School  in  Church  Music. 


Bosworth  and  Company,  an  English  music  pub- 
lishing house,  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1889  at  the  in- 
stance of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  for  the  publication  and 
sale  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  also  published  the  Sevcik  Violin  School, 
and  the  piano  teaching  works  of  Beringer,  Moore  and 
Matthay,  and  a  classical  edition  numbering  more  than  a 
thousand  volumes.  The  entire  catalogue  contains  more 
than  40,000  titles. 

Bote  &  Bock,  well-known  music  publishers  of  Ber- 
lin, founded  in  1838.  Eduard  Bote  retired  in  1847, 
and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  the  other  partner,' 
Gustave  Bock,  until  his  death  in  1863.  The  business 
was  then  managed  by  Bock's  widow  and  his  brother 
Emil.  On  the  latter's  death  in  1871,  the  business  came 
into  the  hands  of  Hugo  Bock,  son  of  the  co-founder. 
The  firm  published  Musica  sacra,  a  compilation  of  the 
fine  church  music  of  the  old  Italian,  Dutch  and  German 
schools.  They  also  issue  cheap  editions  of  the  classics; 
also  the  works  of  Reger,  and  many  other  distinguished 
German  composers,  especially  of  modern  operas. 

Botgorschek,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  flutist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  May  23,  1812 ;  died  The  Hague, 
May,  1882.  His  compositions  were  entirely  for  the 
flute. 

Bothe,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan. 
17,  1867;  died  there,  June  7,  1923.  He  studied  with 
Hugo  Kaun,  and  became  a  choral  director  and  piano 
teacher  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  include  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Botiano,  Helena  von,  igth  century  German  pianist 
and  composer  of  piano  pieces. 

Botstiber,  Hugo,  Austrian  musicologist,  born  Vienna, 
Apr.  21,  1875 ;  a  pupil  of  Fuchs,  Zemlinsky  and  Rietsch 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  edited  organ  and  pi- 
ano works  by  classic  Viennese  masters,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  overture,  and  completed  Pohl's  biography  of 
Haydn. 

Bott,  Jean  Joseph,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Kassel,  Mar.  9,  1826 ;  died  New  York,  Apr.  28, 
1895.  He  studied  under  Hauptmann  and  Spohr,  won 
the  Mozart  scholarship,  became  court  music  master  at 
Meiningeri  and  Hanover,  and  later  taught  in  Hamburg 
and  New  York.  His  compositions  included  two  op- 
eras, orchestral  works,  violin  concertos  and  solo  pieces, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Botta,  Luca,  Italian  dramatic  tenor,  born  Amalfi, 
Apr.  16,  1882.  He  studied  with  Vergine,  made  his 
debut  at  Naples,  and  has  sung  in  many  Italian  cities, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York. 

Bottacchiari,  Ugo,  Italian  composer,  born  Castel- 
raimondo,  Macereta,  Mar.  10,  1879.  He  studied  with 
Mascagni,  and  became  director  of  a  music  school  in 
Sestri  Levante;  his  compositions  include  operas  and 
symphonies. 
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Bottali,  Italian  musical  instrument  manufactur- 
ing company,  world-famous  for  its  wood-wind  instru- 
ments. It  was  founded  in  Milan  by  Ferdinand  Roth 
in  1838. 

Bottaro,  Arnaldo,  Italian  tenor  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Genoa,  1871.  He  began  his  operatic  career  at  the 
Carlo  Felice  Opera  House  in  his  native  city,  made  ex- 
tensive tours,  and  later  became  a  teacher  at  the  Buenos 
Aires  Conservatory. 

Bottazzo,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Presina  (Padua),  July  9,  1845;  died 
Padua,  Dec.  29,  1924.  He  wrote  sacred  choral  music 
and  organ  works. 

Bottcher,  Georg,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Apr.  30,  1889.  He  studied 
at  Strassburg,  and  with  Max  Reger  at  Leipzig,  later 
becoming  an  orchestral  conductor  in  Russia.  He  has 
composed  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  and  chor- 
uses, and  has  written  various  treatises  on  choir  training. 

Bottcher,  Lukas  Josef,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Feb.  13,  18/8; 
pupil  of  Humperdinck ;  his  compositions  include  opera, 
sacred  music  and  secular  songs. 

Bottcher,  Walter,  German  arranger  and  composer, 
born  Stettin,  Sept.  24,  1896.  He  has  composed  film 
music,  and  made  many  fine  arrangements  for  salon- 
orchestra. 

Botte,  Adolphe  Achilla,  French  pianist,  critic  and 
composer,  born  Pavilly,  Seine  Inferieure,  Sept.  29, 
1823;  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  compo- 
sitions included  orchestral  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Bottee  De  Toulmon,  Auguste,  French  musical  his- 
torian, born  Paris,  May  15,  1797;  died  there,  Mar.  22, 
1850.  He  wrote  monographs  on  music  teaching  in 
France,  Guido  d'Arezzo,  and  Cherubim. 

Bottesini,  Giovanni,  Italian  double  bass  player,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Crema,  Lombardy,  Dec.  24, 
1821;  died  Parma,  July  7,  1889;  student  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory  under  Rossi.  His  first  concert,  given  in 
his  native  city,  was  a  tremendous  success ;  later  he  made 
long  tours  of  Italy.  After  being  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  England  and 
America,  visiting  New  York  in  1848.  On  his  return 
to  Italy  he  became  music  director  at  the  Bellini  Theatre 
in  Palermo.  His  works  included  operas,  symphonies, 
overtures,  chamber  music,  and  concert  solos  for  the 
double  bass. 

Bottger,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Neumarkt, 
Mar.  3,  1869.  He  received  his  musical  education  in 
Breslau,  composing  operas,  singspiels  and  songs. 

Botti,  Cardenio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Magliano  Sabino,  Dec.  14,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Perosi, 
Fattorini  and  Alessandro  Vessella ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude instrumental  and  vocal  ensemble  works. 

Bottigliero,  Edoardo,  Italian  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Portici,  Naples,  1864;  pupil 
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of  Gennaro  Giordano;  his  compositions  include  sacred 
vocal  music,  piano  and  organ  works;  his  writings  deal 
with  Italian  church  music. 

Bottini,  Marianna  Andreozzi  Marchesa,  Italian 
composer,  born  Lucca,  Nov.  7,  1802 ;  died  there,  Jan, 
24,  1858;  the  majority  of  his  compositions  were  for 
the  church. 

Bottomley,  Joseph,  English  organist,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  1786;  his  works 
were  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Bottrigari,  Ercole  (pen  name  Alemanno  Benelli), 
Italian  musicologist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Bologna, 
Aug.  1531 ;  died  S.  Alberto,  Sept.  30,  1612.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  important  treatises  on  harmony 
and  other  technical  musical  subjects,  published  between 
1593  and  1602. 

Bouc,  Charles  Joseph  le,  see  Lebouc,  Charles  Jo- 
seph. 

Bouche  (Fr.),  mouth,  applied  to  organ-stops  and  to 
wind  instruments  when  stopped  or  closed. 

Bouche  Fermee,  A  (Fr.  "with  shut  mouth"),  a 
term  sometimes  referred  to  as  "vocal  orchestration" 
because  unusual  tonal  effects  are  obtained  by  the  sing- 
ing of  vowel  sounds  with  the  teeth  and  lips  almost 
closed. 

Boucher,  Alexandre  Jean,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Apr.  n,  1778;  died  there,  Dec.  29, 
1861 ;  one  of  the  first  violin  virtuosos,  appearing  in 
concerts  at  the  age  of  six.  He  was  soloist  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  travelled  extensively,  wrote  two  violin  con- 
certos, and  styled  himself  V Alexander  des  violons. 

Boucher,  Maurice  le,  French  composer,  born  Isigny, 
Dec.  10,  1885  *>  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
winner  of  a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  has  written  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  a  cantata  for  chorus,  also 
works  for  orchestra,  for  organ  and  for  string  quartet 

Boucherit,  Jules,  French  violinist,  born  Morlaix, 
Mar.  29,  1878.  He  studied  with  his  mother,  a  well- 
known  artist,  and  with  J.  Lefort  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  became  a  professor  in  1919,  after  exten- 
sive tours  throughout  Europe. 

Boucheron,  Maxime,  French  opera  librettist;  he 
died  in  Paris  on  Nov.  8,  1896. 

Boucheron,  Raimbndo,  Italian  theorist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Turin,  Mar.  15,  1800;  died  Milan,  Feb. 
28,  1876.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  church  music,  also 
books  on  theory  and  harmony. 

Bouchor,  Maurice,  French  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Tours,  Dec.  10,  1885 ;  died  Paris,  Jan.  17, 
1929;  his  works  include  songs,  ensemble  and  piano  mu- 
sic, also  articles  on  modern  French  music  and  musicians, 
contributed  to  various  periodicals. 

Boucke,  Ernst,  German  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser of  overtures,  masses,  cantatas,  choruses  and 
songs,  born  Wetter,  Jan.  9,  1908. 
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Bouda,  Bohumil,  Moravian  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Selau,  Apr.  27,  1896.  He  is  director  of  the  State 
Music  School  at  Iglau,  where  he  also  conducts  a  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Bouffe  (Fr.),  comic;  Opera  bouffe,  comic  opera. 

Bouffet,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  tenor,  vocal  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Amiens,  Oct.  3,  1770;  died  Paris, 
Jan.  19,  1835.  He  became  a  well  known  instructor  in 
Paris,  and  was  widely  acclaimed  for  his  excellent  sing- 
ing; among  his  works  were  several  masses  and  an 
opera. 

Bouffons  (Fr.),  (i)  jesters;  (2)  another  name  by 
which  an  old  French  dance,  matassins  (q.v.),  is  known. 

Boughton,  Rutland,  English  composer  and  amateur 
operatic  impresario,  born  Aylesbury,  Jan.  23,  1878.  He 
studied  composition  with  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  and 
counterpoint  with  Walford  Davies  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  London,  but  left  after  one  year  to  devote 
himself  to  composition.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
career  he  supported  himself  by  playing  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  but  finally  obtained  a  posi- 
tion, through  the  efforts  of  Granville  Bantock,  as 
teacher  at  the  Midland  Institute  of  Music,  Birming- 
ham. He  remained  there  until  1911,  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  composing,  and  imbibing  the  Wagnerian 
theories  regarding  music  drama ;  this  excited  his  imagi- 
nation to  such  an  extent  that  he  determined  to  establish 
an  "English  Bayreuth"  for  himself  and  his  composi- 
tions. With  Reginald  Buckley,  a  decision  was  made  to 
establish  a  theatre  at  Glastonbury  for  the  performance 
of  a  series  of  music  dramas  based  on  legends  of  King 
Arthur,  the  texts  to  be  written  by  Buckley,  and  the 
music  composed  by  Boughton.  He  settled  in  Glaston- 
bury, and  organized  the  "Glastonbury  Festival  Players" 
in  1914.  It  was  a  semi-amateur  enterprise,  parts  of  the 
Arthurian  music  dramas  being  presented,  also  his  opera, 
The  Immortal  Hour,  and  other  works.  He  was  ably 
assisted  in  this  work  by  his  wife,  Christina  Walsh; 
everything  was  done  in  a  spirit-  of  cooperation,  a  piano 
taking  the  place  of  an  orchestra  in  the  small  hall  where 
performances  are  given.  In  spite  of  interruptions  due 
to  the  World  War,  the  idea  has  gained  the  support  of 
many  enthusiastic  admirers.  His  compositions  include 
two  choral  dramas,  The  Birth  of  Arthur,  The  Round 
Table;  several  operas,  including  The  Immortal  Hour, 
The  Queen  of  Cornwall;  a  musical  setting  of  Gilbert 
Murray's  translation  of  Euripides'  Alkestis;  a  choral 
ballet,  The  Moon  Maiden;  two  symphonic  poems,  The 
Skeleton  in  Armour  and  The  Invisible  Armada,  chor- 
uses, songs  and  chamber  music. 

Bouhy,  Jacques  Joseph  Andre,  Belgian  baritone 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Pepinster,  June  18,  1848.  He 
studied  at  the  Liege  and  Paris  Conservatories,  making 
his  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1871.  He  created  the 
title  role  in  Massenet's  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,  also  the 
role  of  Escamillo  in  Bizet's  Carmen.  From  1885  to 
1889  Bouhy  was  director  of  the  New  York  Conserva- 


tory, returning  to  Paris  to  sing  the  role  of  the  high 
priest  in  Saint- Saens'  Samson  et  Dalila.  Clara  Butt 
and  Herbert  Witherspoon  were  among  his  pupils. 

Bouichere,  fimile,  French  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  about  1860;  died  Paris,  Sept.  4,  1895; 
his  masses  and  motets  are  particularly  good. 

Boulangeot,  fimile,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court,  1877.  He  studied  with  E.  Laurent,  and  after 
working  at  Paris  with  Gustave  Bernardel,  succeeded 
Paul  Blanchard  at  Lyons. 

Boulangeot,  Jules  Camille,  French  violin  maker, 
born  Mirecourt,  1870.  He  studied  with  Justin  De- 
razey  before  starting  his  own  business  at  Brussels,  fash- 
ioning excellent  instruments  on  the  Stradivarius  model. 

Boulanger,  Ernest  Henri  Alessandro,  French  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Sept.  16,  1815;  died  there,  1900. 
He  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  composed 
operas,  choruses,  songs  and  fine  piano  pieces. 

Boulanger,  Lili  Juliette  Marie  Olga,  French  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1893;  died  Mezy,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  Mar.  15,  1918;  a  sister  and  pupil  of  Nadia 
Boulanger.  Despite  ill  health,  she  studied  with  Caus- 
sade  and  Vidal  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  winning  ist 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  a  cantata,  Faust  et  Helene, 
being  the  first  woman  to  win  this  coveted  prize.  Sev- 
eral of  her  compositions  afford  ample  evidence  of  her 
exceptional  musical  gifts  and  artistic  nature.  Her  works 
include  two  orchestral  poems,  incidental  music  for 
Maeterlinck's  Princess  Maleine,  choral  works,  violin 
and  piano  pieces. 

Boulanger,  Marie  Julie  (nee  Halligner),  French 
dramatic  singer,  born  1786;  died  July  23,  1850.  She 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Plantade  and 
Garat,  making  a  successful  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  1811  and  later  excelling  in  soubrette  and  maid- 
servant roles. 

Boulanger,  Nadia  (Juliette),  French  conductor  and 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Sept.  16,  1887.  She 
studied  with  Gabriel  Faure  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  she  won  numerous  first  prizes,  including  those 
for  harmony,  counterpoint,  fugue,  organ  and  accom- 
paniment, as  well  as  winning  the  second  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1908  for  her  cantata  La  Sirene.  Both  her 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  teachers  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  so  it  was  perfectly  in  order  for  her  to 
turn  to  teaching.  Her  exceptional  talents  have  made 
her  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  day.  She  has 
been  an  instructor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  the  £cole 
Normale  de  Musique,  also  at  Paris,  and  the  American 
Conservatory  at  Fontainebleau.  Her  influence  upon 
modern  music  has  been  profound;  many  of  the  most 
important  younger  American  composers  have  jour- 
neyed to  Paris  for  study  with  her.  In  recent  years 
she  has  become  intensely  interested  in  conducting,  train- 
ing and  conducting  various  choral  groups  in  Paris.  In 
1937  she  conducted  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society 
Orchestra  at  London,  the  first  woman  to  have  that 
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distinction  since  the  Society  was  organized  in  1813.    In 
1938  she  came  to  America,  where  she  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Gabriel  Faure's  Re- 
qidein,  again  the  first  woman  to  conduct  that  orchestra. 
Mile.  Boulanger  does  not  use  a  baton  when  she  con- 
ducts, but  relies  entirely  upon  her  expressive  hands. 
The  list  of  her  many  pupils  includes  the  late  George 
Gershwin,  to  whom   she  taught  orchestration;  Virgil 
Thomson,  composer  of   Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts; 
Walter  Piston,  Aaron  Copland,  Ross  Lee  Finney,  Roy 
Harris  and  Douglas   Moore.     During  her  American 
visit  she  gave  two  courses  in  music  at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, to  which  Harvard  students  were  admitted  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  lectures,  again  breaking  a 
precedent  in  admitting  male  students  to  any  course^ at 
Radcliffe.    Her  compositions, include  orchestral  and  in- 
strumental  works,   songs,   and   in  collaboration  with 
Raoul  Pugno,  music  for  Gabriel  d'Annunzio's  Citta 
tnorte. 

Boulangier,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Mirecourt  1823;  died  about  1888,  He  worked  with 
Bernardel  and  J.  B.  Vuillaume  in  Paris,  then  went  to 
England,  where  he  established  his  own  business.  His 
instruments,  especially  the  violoncellos,  built  on  Guar- 
nerius  and  Stradivarius  models,  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. 

Boullay,  Louis,  i8th  century  French  violinist,  who 
appeared  in  concert  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
from  about  1/93. 
Boulley,  see  Aiibery  du  Boulley. 
Boulnois,  Joseph,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  Verneuil,  Oise,  Jan.  28,    1884;  died  Chalaines, 
Meuse,  1918;  pupil  of  Guilmant  and  Lenepveu  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory;  his  compositions  include  operatic, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 
Boulou,  an  African  harp. 

Boult,  Adrian  Cedric,  English  orchestral  conductor, 
born  Chester,  Apr.  8,  1889.  He  received  his  musical 
education  under  Allen  at  Oxford,  and  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  was  much  influenced  by  Artur  Nikisch.  He  made 
his  reputation  as  a  conductor  of  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Society  Orchestra  of  London  in  1918-19,  became 
professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  and  organized  a 
class  in  conducting  there.  He  has  conducted  most  of 
the  larger  London  orchestras  and  a  season  of  Diaghi- 
lev's  Ballet  Russe.  He  was  the  first  to  play  Hoist's 
The  Planets  and  Vaughn  Williams's  Pastoral  Symphony 
and  Bliss's  Color  Symphony.  Boult  has  been  guest 
conductor  for  several  American  symphonies  and  broad- 
casting orchestras,  and  is  the  author  of  a  Handbook  on 
the  Technique  of  Conducting. 

Bouman,  Carolus  Leonardus,  Dutch  composer, 
born  's  Hertogenbosch,  July  5,  1834;  died  Dordrecht, 
Jan.  5,  1905;  his  works  include  operas,  masses,  can- 
tatas and  military  band  music. 

Bouman,  Francis  Willem,  Dutch  composer,  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster,  born  Utrecht,  June  7,  1866;  died 


ss  Hertogenbosch,  Dec.  10,  1896;  his  works  include  an 
opera,  church  music,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Bouman,  Leonardus  Carolus,  Dutch  composer,  born 
's  Hertogenbosch,  Dec.  2,  1852;  died  Nijmegen,  Apr. 
24,  1919;  he  has  written  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Bouman,  Martin  J.,  Dutch  composer,  born  in  's  Her- 
togenbosch, Oct.  29,  1858;  died  Gouda,  1901;  pupil 
of  von  Bree  and  Hoi;  his  works  include  operatic, 
choral  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Bourdelot,  Jacques  Bonnet,  French  musicologist, 
born  Paris,  1644;  died  there,  1724;  he  completed  a  his- 
tory of  music  partly  written  by  his  uncle  Pierre  Bour- 
delot. 

Bourdelot,  Pierre  (real  name  Michon),  French  mu- 
sicologist, born  Sens,  1610;  died  Abbey  of  Mace,  Feb. 
9,  1685 ;  author  of  a  history  of  music,  which  was  en- 
larged by  his  nephew,  Pierre  Bonnet-Bourdelot,  and 
finished  by  the  latter's  brother,  Jacques  Bonnet-Bourde- 
lot. 

Bourdelot,  Pierre  Bonnet,  French  musicologist, 
born  Paris,  1638;  died  there,  Dec.  19,  1708;  he  en- 
larged a  history  of  music  by  his  uncle,  Pierre  Bour- 
delot. 

Bourdon,  a  16  ft  (and  more  rarely,  32  ft.,  8  ft.  and 
4  ft.),  covered  labial  organ-stop,  made  of  wood,  or  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  older  instruments,  of  metal. 
The  pipes  are  quadrangular,  and  are  made  of  four 
boards  glued  together  at  their  edges,  and  to  a  block 
or  two  crosspieces  at  one  end.    The  large  scale  of  the 
pipes  renders  the  use  of  hollowed  beams  undesirable. 
The  scale  of  the  Bourdon  varies  greatly,  and  therefore 
the  power  and  tonality  of  the  stop,  according  to  its 
location.     All  too  frequently  it  is  found  only  in  the 
Pedal  and  in  one  manual,  and  considerations  of  space 
and  expense  often  lead  to  the  "borrowing"  of  the  man- 
ual stop  from  the  Pedal.    The  scale  of  Schulze's  Bour- 
don in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Hindley,  England,  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  'to  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
proper  proportions.     The  tone  of  the  Bourdon  is  a 
dull  drone  which  gives  body  and  fullness  to  the  Pedal 
department,  and  a  darkening  effect  to  the  manual  divi- 
sions.   When  properly  voiced  and  scaled,  it  is  a  worthy 
object  of  careful  study  in  registration.     It  combines 
well  with  both  labial  and  lingual  stops  in  all  pitches. 
Drawn  with  stops  of  8  ft.  pitch  it  adds  gravity  without 
materially  affecting  their  timbres,  and  with  16  ft.  stops, 
particularly  the  Double  Trumpet,  Contrafagotto,  and 
1 6  ft.  Trombone,  it  enhances  their  orchestral  quality. 
The  Bourdon  is  found  on  the  manuals  of  the  organ 
in  the  Bremen  Cathedral  in  32  ft.  and  16  ft.  pitch,  and 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Hamburg,  in  P  ft.  pitch.    The 
organ  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  has  no 
less  than  five  Bourdors  in  the  manuals,  two  of  16  ft; 
pitch  and  three  of  8  it.     In  rare  instances  the  name 
has  been  applied  by  French  organ-builders  to  a  large- 
scale  metal  covered  stop  of  4  ft.  pitch. 
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Bourdon,  Rosario,  contemporary  Canadian  violon- 
cellist and  conductor,  born  Montreal.  He  won  a  schol- 
arship for  'cello  students  at  the  Quebec  Academy  of 
Music  which  gave  him  four  years'  study  in  Europe, 
during  which  time  he  appeared  as  a  child  prodigy.  He 
was  connected  for  many  years  with  a  leading  Ameri- 
can record  manufacturing  company;  in  1925  he  began 
a  successful  career  as  radio  artist  and  musical  director. 

Bourdon  Doux,  a  covered  labial  organ-stop  made  by 
French  organ  builders,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Lieb- 
lichgedeckt. 

Bourdonecho,  a  16  ft.  labial  organ-stop  of  small 
scale  and  a  soft,  humming  tone,  differing  widely  from 
the  Lieblichgedeckt. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray,  Louis  Albert,  French  com- 
poser and  musicologist,  born  Nantes,  Feb.  2,  1840; 
died  Vernouillet,  Seine-et-Oise,  July  4,  1910.  He  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  later  studied  under  Ambroise 
Thomas  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Among  his  many 
compositions  is  a  Stabat  Mater  written  in  an  archaic 
style,  having  somewhat  the  manner  and  tonality  of 
plain  chant,  without  being  restricted  to  its  rules.  He 
founded  an  amateur  choral  society  which  performed 
many  works  by  Handel  and  Bach;  a  visit  to  Greece 
resulted  in  some  interesting  notes  on  its  national  mu- 
sic. Important  among  his  works  was  a  collection  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  airs  harmonized  with  Greek,  Ital- 
ian and  French  words. 

Bourgeois,  Emile,  French  composer  and  conductor, 
died  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1922.  He  led  the  orchestra  for 
some  years  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  wrote  numerous 
songs. 

Bourgeois,  Jeanne,  a  Belgian  contralto  who  made 
her  debut  in  1905  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels, and  afterwards  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  with 
marked  success. 

Bourgeois,  Louis  (Loys),  French  Huguenot  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Paris,  about  1510.  He  lived  at 
Geneva  with  Calvin  for  twelve  years,  and  is  famous 
as  the  first  to  harmonize  the  melodies  of  the  Genevan 
Psalter.  Collections  of  from  four  to  six  parts  had 
been  published  already  by  him  at  Lyons  in  1547,  some 
with  his  own  melodies.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  The 
Direct  Road  to  Music,  urging  reform  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  tones. 

Bourgeois,  Louis  Thomas,  French  tenor  composer, 
born  Fontaine-l'fiveque,  Hainaut,  Oct.  24,  1676;  died 
Jan.  1750.  He  was  counter-tenor  at  the  Opera,  but 
later  devoted  himself  to  composition.  His  cantatas 
were  so  popular  his  name  was  linked  with  Rameau  on 
some  copies  of  the  latter's  works. 

Bourges,  Clementine  de,  French  composer  and  po- 
etess, died  Sept.  30,  1561  or  1562.  She  wrote  a  four- 
part  chorus,  Da  bei  ranii,  which  is  still  extant.  Her 
husband  was  killed  while  fighting  against  the  Hugue- 
nots in  1560,  and  she  died  of  grief  some  time  within 
the  following  two  years. 


Bourges,  Jean  Maurice,  French  music  critic  and 
composer,  born  Bordeaux,  Dec.  2,  1812;  died  Paris, 
Mar.  1881.  He  studied  composition  under  Barbereau, 
and  became  co-editor  of  the  Revue  et  gazette  musicale. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  chamber  works,  piano  mu- 
sic and  songs;  he  also  translated  the  text  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah  into  French. 

Bourguignon,  Maurice,  Belgian  maker  of  and  ex- 
pert on  violins,  born  Mattaincourt,  near  Mirecourt, 
1885.  He  studied  with  Chevrier,  then  worked  in  Paris, 
before  joining  S.  Mougenot  at  Brussels,  becoming  his 
successor  in  1910 ;  his  violoncellos  are  his  finest  instru- 
ments. 

Bourie,  Honore,  French  bassoon-player  and  com- 
poser, born  Nimes,  1/95.  He  played  at  the  theatre  in 
his  native  city,  where  one  of  his  operas  was  produced 
in  1812 ;  his  works  include  bassoon  concertos,  chamber 
music  and  sacred  pieces. 

Bouriello,  Emile  Frangois,  Algerian  composer,  born 
Algiers,  1866;  died  Sept.  1929;  his  compositions  in- 
cluded operatic,  choral,  instrumental  and  vocal  works. 
He  was  an  authority  on  Spanish  and  Algerian  folk- 
lore. 

Bourne,  William,  American  piano  maker,  died 
Boston,  1885;  founder  of  the  Wm.  Bourne  &  Son 
Piano  Co.,  Boston. 

Bournonville,  Antoine  Auguste  de,  Danish  ballet 
composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Aug.  21,  1805 ;  died  there, 
Nov.  30,  1879. 

Bournonville,  Jean  Valentin  de,  French  organist 
and  composer,  born  Noyon,  late  i6th  century.  He  was 
choirmaster  at  Rouen,  Evreux  and  St.  Quentin,  later 
going  to  Abbeville  and  Amiens  Cathedral;  his  works 
include  thirteen  masses. 

Bouro,  1 8th  century  Italian  violinist,  famed  for  his 
virtuoso  appearances  at  Turin  in  1776. 

Bourree,  a  rapid  dance  of  French  or  Spanish  origin, 
often  included  in  the  older  suites  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  who  sometimes  added  a  second  bourree  directly 
after  the  first.  It  is  written  in  common  (4-4)  time, 
begins  on  the  fourth  beat  of  the  measure,  and  is  in  two- 
part  form,  both  parts  being  repeated. 

Bourskaya,  Ina,  Russian  contralto,  born  Gitomar, 
Sept.  9,  1888.  She  attended  the  University  of  Petro- 
grad,  and  also  studied  at  Kiev  and  in  Italy.  She  made 
her  American  debut  in  1922  with  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company,  and  was  heard  later  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House. 

Bousquet,  Frangois,  contemporary  French  com- 
poser. In  1937  Maurice  Marechal  introduced  his  'cello 
concerto,  based  on  Spanish  folk  tunes,  at  a  concert  of 
the  Colonne  Orchestra  in  Paris. 

Bousquet,  Georges,  French  composer  and  critic, 
born  Perpignan,  Mar.  12,  1818;  died  St.  Cloud,  June 
IS,  i8S4-  He  studied  violin  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
conducted  at  the  Italian  Theatre  and  comnosed  several 
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excellent  masses ;  his  dramatic  works  proved  to  be  fail- 
ures. 

Bousset,  Jean  Baptiste  Drouart  de  (real  name 
Drouart),  French  composer,  born  Anieres,  1662; 
among  his  works  were  cantatas  and  motets. 

Boussu,  Benoist  Joseph,  iSth  century  Belgian  vio- 
lin maker,  who  worked  at  Elerbeck-les-Bruxelles  about 
1760.  He  adopted  the  Amati  model  and  made  ex- 
cellent instruments,  using  a  very  delicate  yellow  var- 
nish. 

Boutade  (Fr.),  a  short,  impromptu  ballet;  an  in- 
strumental impromptu  or  fantasia;  an  old  French 
dance. 

Bouteiller,  Louis,  French  composer,  born  at  Monce- 
en-Rain,  Maine,  in  1648;  died  at  Alans  in  1/24;  his 
sacred  works  found  much  favor  with  Louis  XIV. 

Bouts,  the  inward  curves  at  the  center  of  the  sides 
of  a  violin  or  similar  instrument,  providing  for  the 
ready  access  of  the  bow  to  the  strings. 

Bouval,  Jules  H.,  French  opera  composer,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  1867. 

Bouvard,  Frangois,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
1670;  he  was  still  living  about  1758.  Several  of  his 
operas  were  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  at  the 
French  Court. 

Bouvet,  Charles,  French  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Paris,  Jan.  3,  1858;  died  July  19,  1935 ;  for  many 
years  librarian  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  founded  and 
directed  a  French  Bach-Society  for  the  performance 
of  the  works  of  the  great  German  master;  wrote  re- 
views for  the  "Musical  World,"  the  "Musical  Courier" 
(Paris  edition)  and  the  "Bulletin  of  the  French  Musi- 
cological  Society,"  and  also  published  valuable  essays 
of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest. 

Bouvier,  Marie  Joseph,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Colorno;  died  at  Paris  in  1823.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  later  stud- 
ied under  Pugnani;  his  compositions  included  violin 
sonatas  and  vocal  music. 

Bo  very,  Jules  (real  name  Bovy,  Antoine  Nicolas 
Joseph),  Belgian  composer,  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Liege,  Oct.  21,  1808;  died  Paris,  July  17,  1868;  a 
self-taught  musician  who  composed  several  operas  and 
operettas. 

Bovet,  Hermine,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Hoxter,  Westphalia,  Jan.  3,  1842;  pupil  of  Gustave 
Jensen  and  Elise  Polko,  and  writer  of  a  piano  method. 

Bovet,  Joseph  Abbe,  Swiss  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Sales,  Fribourg, 
Oct.  7,  1879.  His  works  include  oratorios,  cantatas, 
operettas  and  choruses. 

Bovicelli,  Giovanni  Battista,  i6th  century  Italian 
musician,  born  at  Assisi,  near  Spoletta.  In  1594  he 
published  a  work  of  historical  importance  on  vocal  or- 
namentation as  practised  in  his  time,  containing  exam- 


pies    from   Palestrina,    Rore,    Victoria   and    Claudio 

Merulo. 

Bovio,  Angelo,  Italian  harp  virtuoso  and  composer, 
born  Apr.  18,  1824;  died  Varema,  Como,  Dec.  1909; 
for  many  years  harp  teacher  at  the  Milan  Conserva- 
tory. He  composed  chiefly  for  his  instrument,  the  harp 
studies  being  the  most  important. 

Bovis,  Frangois,  igth  century  French  violin  maker 
who  worked  at  Nice  from  1864  to  1914.  He  studied 
with  N.  Bianchi  there,  later  becoming  connected  with 
his  business,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1880.  He  built 
on  Guarnerius  models,  and  was  especially  noted  for 
his  fine  repair  work. 

Bovy,  Antoine  Nicolas  Joseph,  see  Bovery,  Jules. 

Bovy,  Charles  Samuel,  see  Lysberg,  Charles  Sam- 

uel. 

Bovy,  Vina,  contemporary  Belgian  soprano,  born 
Ghent.  She  studied  at  the  Ghent  Conservatory  and  in 
Milan,  and  made  her  debut  as  an  opera  singer  when 
fifteen  at  the  Ghent  Grand  Opera,  later  going  to  La 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  and  La 
Scala,  Milan,  where  she  sang  under  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Her  American  debut  took  place  in  1936  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York. 

Bow,  a  device  used  in  playing  instruments  of  the 
violin  family ;  the  rod  or  stick  is  made  of  elastic  wood, 
originally  curved  outward,  but  finally  inward.  Horse 
hairs,  numbering  175  to  250,  are  stretched  from  its  tip, 
and  drawn  into  a  sliding  nut  at  the  opposite  end,  or 
frog.  The  tension  of  the  hairs  is  controlled  by  a  screw 
in  the  nut ;  gut  was  used  in  some  of  the  earliest  bows 
in  place  of  horse  hair.  Francois  Tourte  (q.v.)  brought 
the  art  of  bow-making  to  perfection  toward  the  close  of 
the  i8th  century ;  the  model  created  by  him  has  never 
been  improved  upon. 

Bow-arm,  the  arm  which  holds  the  bow  in  playing 
the  violin,  viola,  etc.  This  is  usually  the  right  arm, 
except  in  the  case  of  left-handed  persons. 

Bow-guitar,  a  form  of  the  violin,  its  body  shaped 
like  a  guitar. 

Bow  Harp,  a  small  harp  with  five  to  nine  strings, 
known  in  central  and  western  Asia  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Bowden,  Alfred  H.  E.,  contemporary  Tasmanian 
choirmaster,  composer  and  music  critic,  born  Glenorchy, 
near  Hobart;  pupil  of  local  teachers.  He  was  choir- 
master at  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Launce- 
ston,  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Melbourne  and  critic  of  the  Launceston  "Daily  Tele- 
graph" under  the  pen-name  "Moderate."  His  com- 
positions include  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Bowden,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  E.  (nee  Dentith),  con- 
temporary Tasmanian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Ho- 
bart ;  pupil  of  her  father,  A.  Jackson  Dentith,  Hobart's 
leading  musician.  She  made  many  concert  appearances 
in  Tasmania  and  Melbourne,  and  also  trained  numerous 
teachers  in  northern  Tasmania. 
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Bowed  Zither,  a  European  instrument  answering 
the  description  of  its  name.  It  has  a  heart-shaped 
resonance  box,  a  fretted  finger  board,  and  its  four 
strings  tuned  the  same  as  a  violin.  It  is  made  in  three 
sizes,  and  may  be  played  in  the  same  way  as  a  zither. 

Bowen,  George  Oscar,  American  musician,  born 
at  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y.,  in  1873.  He  was  supervisor 
of  public  school  music  at  Stamford,  Ct,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  for  many  years  identified 
with  musical  culture  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Bowen,  York,  English  composer,  born  Crouch  Hill, 
London,  Feb.  22,  1884.  He  studied  with  Izard  at 
Blackheath  Conservatory,  winning  both  the  Erard  and 
Sterndale  Bennett  scholarships  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  later  became  a  teacher  of  the  piano.  He  is 
a  composer  of  real  distinction,  his  Symphonic  Fantasia 
having  been  played  by  Richter  in  London.  His  Sym- 
phony in  E  Minor  was  also  favorably  received,  also  a 
violin  concerto.  Bowen  has  also  written  for  the  viola 
as  a  solo  instrument  as  in  his  Concerto  in  C  Minor, 
Sonata  for  piano  and  viola.  His  smaller  piano  pieces, 
in  which  he  displays  skill  and  imagination,  are  the  best 
known  of  his  works. 

Bower,  Richard,  i6th  century  English  musician  who 
died  in  1563;  master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  four  Tudor  kings. 

Bowers,  Clarence  Wilber,  contemporary  American 
organist,  composer,  choral  director  and  teacher,  born 
Norwalk,  O.  He  studied  with  Busoni,  Guilmant,  and 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston; 
his  compositions  include  both  organ  and  piano  pieces. 

Bowers,  Robert  Hood,  American  composer,  born 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  May  24,  1877.  He  has  been  con- 
ductor for  the  major  phonograph  companies,  and  has 
written  many  musical  plays. 

Bowing,  (i)  the  method  or  style  of  handling  the 
bow  on  stringed  instruments;  (2)  the  signs  used  to  in- 
dicate the  method  of  executing  a  passage  by  means  of 
the  bow. 

Bowles,  Paul  Frederic,  American  composer,  born  at 
New  York  City  in  1911.  He  studied  with  Aaron  Cop- 
land and  Virgil  Thomson,  and  has  travelled  extensively 
in  search  of  original  .folk-music  material.  The  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  performed  his  ballet  music,  Yankee 
Clipper,  in  1937,  and  several  compositions  have  been 
played  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States.  His 
works  include  a  Suite  for  Small  Orchestra,  Mediodia 
for  nine  instruments,  a  choral-cantata,  the  stage  work, 
Horse  Eats  Hat,  incidental-music  for  Doctor  Faustus, 
the  ballet  Yankee  Clipper,  the  ballet  Ballroom  Guide 
with  Elliott  Carter,  Danger  de  Mort  for  voice  and 
piano,  Anabase  for  voice,  oboe  and  piano,  and  a  trio 
for  violin,  'cello  and  piano. 

Bowman,  Edward  Morris,  American  organist, 
writer,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Barnard,  Vermont, 
July  18,  1848;  died  Brooklyn,  Aug.  27,  1913;  pupil  of 
William  Mason  in  New  York,  for  some  time  an  or- 


ganist in  St.  Louis.  Later  he  studied  in  Berlin  under 
Bendel,  Rohde  and  Haupt,  in  Paris  under  Batiste  and 
Guilmant,  and  was  the  first  American  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  at  London.  He 
was  organist  and  choral  conductor  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  writer  on  musical 
theory. 

Bowman,  Henry,  17th  century  English  song  com- 
poser. 

Bowness,  Bessie,  English  contralto,  born  Coniston, 
June  23,  1884.  She  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  with  Randegger,  making  her  debut  at 
Blackpool  in  1902.  She  has  sung  frequently  in  re- 
citals and  at  festivals. 

Boxberg,  Christian  Ludwig,  German  composer  and 
organist,  born  Sondershausen,  Apr.  24,  1670;  died  in 
1729;  writer  of  an  Easter  Concerto  for  chorus  and  in- 
struments. 

Box  Fiddle,  a  European  instrument,  also  called  the 
trapesoid  fiddle  (q.v.). 

Boyau  (Fr.),  gut;  also  a  gut  string. 

Boyce,  Ethel  Mary,  English  composer,  born  Chert- 
sey,  Surrey,  Oct.  5,  1863.  She  studied  with  Walter 
Macfarren,  won  various  prizes  and  scholarships,  and 
composed  choral  works,  cantatas,  orchestral  pieces,  vio- 
lin pieces,  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

Boyce,  William,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Feb.  7,  1710;  died  Kensington,  Feb.  7, 
1779;  chorister  under  Charles  King,  and  pupil  of 
Greene  and  Pepusch.  After  holding  various  positions 
as  organist  and  conductor,  he  devoted  himself  to  issu- 
ing Greene's  collection  of  Cathedral  Music,  comprising 
services  and  anthems  by  Blow,  Bull,  Byrd,  Gibbons, 
Henry  VIII,  Humphrey,  Lawes,  Locke,  Morley,  Pur- 
cell,  Tallis,  Turner,  Wise,  and  others.  His  composi- 
tions include  much  sacred  and  instrumental  music. 

Boyd,  Charles  N.,  American  organist,  conductor 
and  writer,  born  Pleasant  Unity,  near  Greensburg,  Pa., 
Dec.  2,  1875 ;  died  Pittsburgh,  Apr.  24,  1937 ;  organist 
of  a  church  in  Pittsburgh  and  music  instructor  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  editor  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Psalter,  and  wrote  the  analytical 
program-notes  for  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Boyd,  Jeanne  Margaret,  American  composer,  ac- 
companist and  teacher,  born  Mount  Carroll,  111.,  Feb. 
25,  1890.  She  studied  with  Emil  Liebling,  and  has 
composed  a  number  of  successful  songs,  an  Andante 
Lamentoso  that  was  performed  by  the  Rochester  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  also  the  cantata  The  Hunting  of 
the  Snark  given  at  the  Ann  Arbor  Music  Festival  in 
May,  1929. 

Boyde,  Gunther,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Jan.  26,  1890.  His  compositions  include  marches,  oper- 
ettas, symphonic  poems,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Boyden,  Georgie,  see  St.  John,  Georgie  Boyden. 
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Boyer,  Louis  Joseph  Victor  Georges,  French  critic 
and  librettist,  born  Paris,  July  21,  1850.  He  won  the 
Prix  Rossini  with  a  libretto  for  Hcrode  which  was 
later  set  to  music  by  Chaumet.  He  also  wrote  the 
libretto  for  Massenet's  Le  Portrait  de  Manon,  and 
contributed  articles  to  leading  journals. 

Boyer,  Pascal,  French  composer  and  writer,  born 
Tarascon,  about  1743.  He  wrote  one  of  the  pamphlets 
issued  in  the  operatic  war  between  Gluck  and  Piccinni, 
a  life  of  Pergolesi,  and  composed  some  chamber  sonatas. 

Boyes,  Thomas,  late  i6th  and  early  i^th  century 
English  composer  of  church  music. 

Boyle,  Francesco,  Italian  singer,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Piacenza  in  1787;  died  Milan,  Nov.  27, 
1844.  He  was  the  teacher  of  many  distinguished  sing- 
ers, and  wrote  stage  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Boyle,  George  Frederick,  Australian  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Sydney  in  1886;  a  pupil 
of  Busoni  in  piano,  but  self-taught  in  composition.  He 
toured  as  pianist  and  conductor  Australia,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Great  Britain,  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1910  to  teach  piano  at  the  Peabody  Conserva- 
tor}*, Baltimore.  He  has  also  taught  at  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York,  in  addition  to  founding 
the  Boyle  Piano  Studios  in  Philadelphia.  Among 
other  works  he  has  composed  a  concerto  for  piano, 
a  concerto  for  'cello,  a  piano  sonata,  a  violin  sonata,  a 
suite  for  two  pianos,  and  many  minor  piano  pieces. 

Boynet,  Emma,  French  pianist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1891.  She  won  several  first  prizes  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  appeared  with  leading  French  orchestras. 

Boyvin,  Jacques,  French  organist,  died  Rouen, 
about  1706.  He  wrote  organ  compositions,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying. 

Bozzano,  Emilio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Genoa,  Jan.  14,  1845;  died  there,  May  2,  1918; 
his  works  include  operas,  symphonic  poems,  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bozzetto  (It.),  sketch,  a  title  sometimes  given  to  an 
instrumental  composition. 

Brabanconne,  La,  the  Belgian  national  anthem.  It 
was  composed  in  1830,  during  the  Belgian  struggle  for 
independence,  the  words  being  written  by  Jenneval, 
who  was  later  killed  in  battle,  and  the  music  composed 
by  Francois  van  Campenhout. 

Brabazon-Jones,  Muriel,  contemporary  Irish  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  born  Ballymena.  She  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Dublin,  and  later  went  to 
Leopold  Auer  in  St.  Petersburg,  later  receiving  a  num- 
ber of  medals  both  for  violin  playing  and  for  con- 
ducting. She  has  been  concertmaster  of  the  Bombay 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of  the  British  Women's 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Braccio  (It.),  arm. 


Brace,  (i)  a  bracket  or  a  vertical  line,  usually  with 
a  double  curve,  used  to  connect  the  heads  of  two  or 
more  staves;  (2)  the  name  given  to  the  leathern  slides 
on  the  cords  of  a  snare  drum. 

Brache,  Kurt,  German  concert  singer  and  composer, 
born  Kottbus,  June  8,  1886.  He  has  composed  or- 
chestral works,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bracony,  Alberto,  Italian  composer,  mandolin  and 
guitar  player,  born  at  Rome  in  1885;  he  has  written 
methods  for  both  instruments,  and  has  composed  songs 
with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Bradbury,  William  Batchelder,  American  teacher, 
editor  and  piano  maker,  born  York,  Me.,  Oct.  6,  1816; 
died  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1868 ;  a  pupil  of  Sumner 
Hill  and  Lowell  Mason  in  America,  and  of  Haupt- 
mann,  Moscheles  and  Bohme  in  Leipsic.  In  1854  he 
went  into  business  as  a  piano  manufacturer;  he  also 
edited  great  numbers  of  music  collections,  one  of  which, 
Fresh  Laurels,  had  an  enormous  sale  (1,200,000 
copies).  He  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Lowell  Mason, 
with  whom  he  founded  the  New  York  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Brade,  William,  English  composer,  director  and  con- 
ductor, born  about  1560;  died  Hamburg,  Feb.  26,  1630. 
He  held  many  important  positions  as  conductor  and 
music  director  at  Danish  and  German  courts. 

Bradford,  Edith,  American  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Bangor,  Me.,  June  24,  1883.  She  studied  in  New  York 
with  Ferdinand  Torriani  and  in  Boston  with  Charles 
Adams,  where  she  made  her  debut  as  a  member  of  the 
"Bostonians,"  a  famous  comic  opera  organization,  tour- 
ing the  United  States  with  it,  the  Francis  Wilson  Opera 
Company,  the  Aborn  English  Grand  Opera  Company 
and  the  Century  Opera  Company. 

Bradford,  Jacob,  English  composer  and  conductor, 
born  London,  June  3,  1842;  died  there,  Apr.  19,  1897; 
pupil  of  Goss  and  Steggal;  his  compositions  include 
sacred  and  secular  vocal  music,  orchestral,  organ  and 
chamber  works. 

Bradley,  Kenneth  McPherson,  American  music 
educator,  born  Campbellsville,  Ky.,  Sept.  27,  1872.  He 
was  educational  director  of  the  Juilliard  Musical  Foun- 
dation, New  York,  from  1925  to  1926. 

Bradshaw,  Nellie  Shorthill,  American  composer, 
soprano,  choral  director  and  organist,  born  Pineville, 
Mo.,  June  6,  1874.  Her  compositions  include  piano 
pieces,  choral  works,  hymns  and  songs. 

Bradsky,  Wenzel  Theodor,  Bohemian  composer, 
singer  and  teacher,  born  Rakovnik,  Jan.  17,  18^5;  died 
there,  Aug.  10,  1881. 

Braga,  Gaetano,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Giulianova,  Abruzzi,  June  9,  1829;  died  Milan, 
Nov.  21,  1907;  a  pupil  of  C.  Gaetano.  .  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  vocal  chamber  music,  a  'cello 
method  and  The  Angels9  Serenade,  a  song  with  'cello 
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or  violin  obbligato  which  is  world  famous,  and  has 
been  transcribed  for  every  solo  instrument. 

Braga,  Hernani,  Portuguese  pianist,  harpsichordist 
and  teacher,  born  about  1855 ;  pupil  of  Marmontel  in 
Paris.  He  taught  for  years  at  the  Academia  de  Amados 
de  Musica  (The  Music  Lovers'  Academy)  at  Lisbon, 
introducing  the  art  of  harpsichord  playing. 

Bragill,  see  Branle. 

Braham,  Harry  A.,  American  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  1860;  died  New  York,  Jan.  13,  1938;  one 
of  the  first  to  direct  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  in  this 
country;  writer  of  music  for  many  Broadway  plays. 

Braham,  Herbert  J.,  American  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1885;  student  in 
London  and  Leipzig.  He  conducted  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Orchestral  Society  in  his  native  city, 
and  wrote  two  light  operas. 

Braham  (real  name  Abraham),  John,  English 
tenor  and  composer,  born  at  London  in  1774;  died 
there,  Feb.  17,  1856.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leoni,  Rauz- 
zini  and  Isola,  making  his  debut  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  in  1787.  He  later  went  to  Italy  for  further 
study  and  scored  a  veritable  triumph  when  he  ap- 
peared again  at  Covent  Garden,  revealing  a  powerful 
voice  of  nearly  three-octave  compass.  His  ballads 
achieved  great  popularity. 

Brahmer,  Peter,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Neuss,  Dec.  14,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Mathieu 
Neumann.  He  has  composed  choruses,  songs,  dances 
and  piano  pieces. 

Brahmig,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  born  Hirsch- 
feld-on-Liebenwerda,  Nov.  10,  1822;  died  Detmold, 
Oct.  23,  1872;  pupil  of  E.  Heutschel,  J.  Otto  and  J. 
Schneider.  His  works  include  motets,  piano  pieces, 
organ  pieces  and  songs,  as  well  as  methods  for  the 
organ,  piano,  violin  and  viola. 

Brahms,  Johannes,  German  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  3, 
1897.  His  father,  Johann  Jakob  Brahms,  was  a  double 
bass  player  at  the  Hamburg  Theatre,  and  had  three 
children,  Elisabeth  Wilhelmina  Louise,  Johannes  and 
Friedrich.  The  last-named  was  a  successful  music 
teacher  in  Hamburg  for  many  years.  Johannes  had  his 
earliest  training  with  his  father ;  this  was  later  supple- 
mented by  a  pupil  of  Marxsen  named  O.  Cossel,  who 
taught  him  up  to  his  tenth  year.  Then  Cossel  pre- 
vailed upon  Marxsen  to  accept  the  talented  boy  as  a 
pupil;  his  efforts  were  soon  rewarded,  as  Brahms  be- 
gan to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  great  creative  talent. 
His  chief  study  at  this  time  was  the  piano,  but  he  com- 
posed surreptitiously ;  in  later  years  he  paid  a  graceful 
tribute  to  Marxsen  by  dedicating  to  him  the  second 
piano  concerto.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Brahms  gave  a 
concert  at  which  he  played  two  movements  of  a  con- 
certo by  Rosenhain,  a  Bach  fugue  and  other  pieces.  In 
April,  1850,  he  gave  a  recital  on  his  own  account,  play- 
ing Beethoven's  Waldstein  sonata  and  a  composition  of 


his  own;  after  three  years  devoted  to  assiduous  study 
and  composition,  he  joined  the  gipsy  violinist,  Eduard 
Remenyi,  on  a  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  Germany. 
Stopping  at  Hanover,  Remenyi  introduced  Brahms  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  immediately  recognized  that  the 
young  man  had  a  brilliant  future  before  him,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  come  to  see  him  if  he  should  ever  feel 
the  need  of  more  congenial  work.     Joachim  had  an- 
ticipated that  Brahms  would  not  long  be  satisfied  to 
travel  with  a  virtuoso,  and  soon  Brahms  paid  him  an 
extended  visit  at  Gottingen.     Joachim  gave  him  two 
letters,  one  to  Liszt  and  one  to  Schumann.     These 
introductions  turned  out  to  be  of  great  importance  and 
of  genuine  historical  significance.     Liszt  adopted  him 
as  a  proponent  of  the  most  advanced  school  of  modern 
music,  and  Schumann  was  so  impressed  with  the  works 
Brahms  had  completed  up  to  that  time  that  he  wrote 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  to  Hartel,  recommend- 
ing their  publication.     Schumann  also  gave  the  most 
emphatic  recognition  in  his  musical  periodical,  "Neue 
Zeitschrift  fur  Musik."    Following  the  appearance  of 
Schumann's  eulogies  in  print,  Brahms  was  much  dis- 
cussed on  the  occasion  of  his  performance  of  the  sonata 
and  scherzo  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  17,  1853.    The  incident 
reached  a  happy  conclusion  with  the  publication  of  the 
early  works  referred  to  above,  together  with  the  mar- 
vellous Trio,  Op.  8,  and  two  piano  pieces.    From  that 
time  on,  every  new  composition  was  the  subject  of  im- 
mediate comment,  not  always  favorable,  but  proving 
that  great  interest  was  being  aroused  by  his  works. 
Brahms'  entire  life  was  marked  by  the  happiest  and 
most  fortunate  coincidences.     When  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  he  should  obtain  experience  with  orchestral 
and  choral  music,  he  was  offered  two  official  appoint- 
ments, one  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  one  as 
director  of  the  court  concerts  and  conductor  of  the 
royal  chorus  for  the  Prince  of .  Lippe-Detmold.     He 
accepted  the  latter   and  remained   there   four  years, 
where  the   court  ceremonies   were   not  exacting  and 
where  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  composition.    After 
his  return  to  Hamburg  he  made  a  few  public  appear- 
ances, one  at  Cologne  and  two  at  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs in  Leipzig.     In  1859  he  introduced  his  piano 
concerto  in  D  minor,  which  aroused  a  storm  of  pro- 
test on  account  of  the  unusual  character  of  its  struc- 
ture and  the  absence  of  what  the  public  considered  the 
indispensable  features  of  concertos — the  bravura  pas- 
sages and  other  musically  superfluous  but  ornamental 
embroideries.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the.  concerto, 
as  played  by  Clara  Schumann  and  others,  was  favor- 
ably received  in  many  German  cities,  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Leipzig  public  until  almost  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  composer  again  played  it  there.     The 
next  important  works  were  the  two  orchestral  sere- 
nades, Op.  n,  and  Op.  16,  the  latter  being  of  unusual 
interest  on  account  of  the  absence  of  violins  in  the 
score,  a   feat  which  would  be  almost  impossible  of 
accomplishment  by  a  lesser  genius.    These  were  com- 
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posed  soon  after  the  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  were 
so  simple  in  form  and  easy  of  musical  comprehension 
that  it  would  seem  they  were  written  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing to  the  critics  who  had  so  heartily  condemned  the 
piano  work.     Brahms  was   undoubtedly  attracted  to 
Vienna  by  his  increasing  interest  in  Hungarian  music, 
which  he  had  learned  to  admire  during  his  association 
with  Remenyi.    After  his  arrival  at  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal, he  achieved  extraordinary  success  in  his  perform- 
ance of  the  Schumann  Fantasie,  Op.  17,  and  of  his  own 
variations  on  a  theme  of  Handel.    His  only  orchestral 
work  given  at  this  time  was  the  Serenade,  Op.  n; 
shortly  after  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Sing- 
akademie,  where  he  had  the  congenial  task  of  giving 
fine  performances  of  the  great  choral  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schumann  and  others.    Though  his  experi- 
ence as  a  choral  conductor  must  have  been  of  great 
value  to  him,  strangely  enough,  few  works  of  this  char- 
acter were  composed  during  this  period.    He  gave  up 
this  post  after  a  short  time,  and  held  no  other  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  as 
conductor  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music. 
Brahms  died  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  cemetery  as  Beethoven  and  Schubert.    Only 
two  of  Brahms'  works  were  suggested  or  inspired  by 
external  circumstances,  the  German  Requiem  and  the 
Song  of  Triumph;  the  former  expressed  his  grief  on 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  1865,  and  the  latter  was  in 
celebration  of  the  German  war  victories.     With  the 
extremely  expressive  and  effective  Song  of  Fate,  text 
by  Holderlein,  and  the  Rhapsodie  for  alto  solo  and  male 
chorus,  words  by  Goethe,  Brahms  arrived  at  supreme 
musical  heights   which   had   not  been  reached   since 
Beethoven.     In  Brahms'  orchestral  works  we  realize 
that  he  considered  symmetry  of  form,  originality  in 
design,  and  logical  development  of  themes,  as  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  invention  of  new  tonal 
combinations.     By  the  time  his  first  symphony  was 
given  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  in  1876,  Brahms  had 
been  assigned  a  definite  and  prominent  place  by  the 
more  conservative  musicians,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
new  symphony  ever  created  an  equal  amount  of  eager 
expectancy  previous  to  its   first  performance.     The 
theme  of  the  finale,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  fa- 
mous subject  of  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony, was  offered  as  an  example  of  Brahms'  lack  of 
originality,  while  his  defenders  and  disciples  compli- 
cated the  controversy  by  claiming  that  Brahms  had  be- 
gun where  Beethoven  left  off.  In  the  light  of  the  sym- 
phonies which  followed,  and  of  subsequent  criticism,  it 
seems  that  the  latter  view  had  considerable  foundation 
in  fact,  but  in  1876  it  appeared  most  ill-advised.     In 
the  second  symphony,  Op.  73,  occurs  one  of  the  rare 
instances  in  which  a  theme  is  presented  in  two  different 
aspects.     The  change   from   "allegretto  grazioso"  to 
"presto  ma  non  assai"  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
effects  in  the  whole  range  of  musical  composition.  Like 
so  many  of  the  great  master's  works,  the  symphonies 
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appeared  in  pairs.    The  third  and  fourth  were  dated 
1884  and  1886  respectively.     In  the  fourth  is  to  be 
found  one  of  Brahms'  boldest  experiments  in  form, 
namely  the  use  of  the  passacaglia  for  the  final  move- 
ment.   In  spite  of  the  great  attention  required  in  fol- 
lowing the  theme  through  the  mazes  of  its  development, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  only  Mozart's  Jupiter  Sym- 
phony and  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  have 
closing  movements  of  such  thrilling  grandeur.    Brahms' 
four  concertos,  two  for  piano,  one  for  violin,  and  one 
for  violin  and  'cello,  must  be  mentioned  as  examples  of 
the  great  master's  utter  contempt  for  display  for  its 
own  sake.     They  are  enormously  difficult,  yet  their 
difficulty  is  only  in  equal  proportion  to  their  musical 
value,  a  statement  that  can  be  applied  to  few  virtuoso- 
composers  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times.     The 
concerto  for  violin  and  'cello  is  of  the  utmost  interest 
on  account  of  the  intricate  character  of  the  two  solo 
parts  against  the  background  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  slow  movement.    It  contains 
passages  where  both  the  solo  instruments  employ  double 
stops,  giving  the  effect  of  a  string  quartet  combined 
with  orchestral  effects.    Brahms  was  the  sublime  mas- 
ter of  chamber  music.    In  the  Trio,  Op.  8,  in  B,  the 
opening  themes  for  the  'cello  might  well  have  been 
composed  by  a  player  on  the  instrument,  so  admirably 
are  they  suited  to  its  genius.     No   composer   since 
Beethoven  has  been  able  to  equal  the  sustained  beauty 
of  the  first  subject.    In  other  chamber  works  Brahms' 
work  is  distinguished  by  his  ability  to  write  parts  which 
give  the  greatest  expression  to  the  individual  character 
of  each  instrument;  in  the  exquisite  string  quintet,  Op. 
in,  the  viola  is  treated  almost  as  the  leading  instru- 
ment in  all  the  movements.    The  quintet  for  clarinet 
and  strings  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  possibilities 
in  this  combination,  and  in  the  slow  movement  contains 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  theme  ever  written 
for  the  clarinet.     Throughout  his  life  Brahms  wrote 
piano  music  that  could  not  be  reproduced  by  any  other 
instrument  or  combination  of  instruments.    His  capric- 
cios  and  intermezzos  are  characteristic  of  this  feeling 
for  effect.    The  waltzes  for  four  hands,  Op.  39,  are 
gems  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  the  ballades  and  rhap- 
sodies are  works  which  take  into  account  the  transient 
tone  of  the  piano  and  treat  it  as  an  element  of  beauty 
rather  than  as  a  defect.    This  use  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  piano-tone  is  one  which,  from  the  concrete 
evidence  of  their  works,  has  been  but  slightly  under- 
stood by  many  composers  before  and  since  Brahms. 
In  his  songs  it  is  again  found,  providing  accompani- 
ments which  for  their  beauty  and  variety  may  be  said 
to  have  scarcely  been  equalled.     His  songs  are  more 
closely  akin  to  the  German  folk-song  than  those  of  any 
other  composer,  if  we  disregard  for  a  moment  the  con- 
summate art  of  their  accompaniments.    They  number 
nearly   two   hundred.     Among   the   best   known   are 
Wiegenlied,  an  excellent  example  of  the  quality  last 
mentioned;  Entfuhrung,  a  narrative  song,  and   Ver- 
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sagen  in  which  prominence  is  given  to  human  emotion. 
Although  Brahms'  position  in  the  world  of  music  may 
not  yet  be  clearly  defined,  it  would  appear  that  he  must 
be  placed  among  the  greatest.  With  him  ended  the 
illustrious  line  of  German  composers,  but  if  such  be 
the  case,  Brahms  contributed  incalculably  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  music.  Brahms'  orchestral 
works  comprise  four  symphonies,  two  overtures,  two 
serenades,  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn, 
two  concertos  for  piano,  a  concerto  for  violin,  and  a 
concerto  for  violin  and  'cello.  His  chamber  music  in- 
cludes two  string  sextets,  two  quintets  for  strings,  a 
clarinet  quintet,  two  string  quartets,  three  piano  trios, 
three  piano  quartets,  three  sonatas  for  violin,  two  'cello 
sonatas  and  two  clarinet  sonatas.  His  choral  works 
include  The  German  Requiem,  Song  of  Fate  Tri- 
umphlied  and  the  Liebeslieder  Valzer  for  vocal  quartet 
and  piano — four  hands.  The  compositions  for  piano 
comprise  two  sonatas,  four  sets  of  variations  on  themes 
by  Schumann,  Paganini,  Haydn  and  Handel,  a  Scherzo 
in  E-flat  minor,  ballades,  rhapsodies,  intermezzos,  the 
Waltzes  Op.  39  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  sixteen 
piano  arrangements  of  Hungarian  folk  songs  and 
dances  which  have  added  tremendously  to  his  popu- 
larity with  the  non-musical  but  music-loving  public. 
His  songs  are  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber. Biographies  of  Brahms  have  been  written  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  Max  Kalbeck,  Walter  Nie- 
mann,  Richard  Specht  and  Robert  Haven  Schauffler; 
his  compositions  have  been  discussed  exhaustively  in 
works  by  William  Murdoch,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
and  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 

Brah-Muller  (real  name  Miiller),  Karl  Friedrich 
Gustav,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born  Kritschen, 
Silesia,  Oct.  7,  1839;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  I,  1878;  his 
works  included  a  singspiel,  an  operetta,  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Brahy,  Edouard,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  conductor, 
born  Liege,  Sept.  I,  1873;  died  Brussels,  Nov.  6,  1919; 
student  at  the  Conservatory  in  his  native  city.  Later 
he  went  to  Leipzig  for  lessons  from  Jadassohn,  and  to 
Berlin,  where  his  instructors  were  Biilow,  Nikisch  and 
Weingartner.  After  conducting  concerts  at  Anger, 
Ghent  and  Liege,  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Popular  Concerts  at  Brussels.  He  possessed  an  un- 
usual talent  for  orchestral  directing,  easily  memorizing 
the  most  complicated  scores. 

Braille  Music-Notation,  a  method  whereby  the 
blind  are  able  to  read  music.  It  was  invented  by  Louis 
Braille,  a  blind  French  organist,  born  Coupvray,  Jan.  4, 
1806;  died  Paris,  Jan.  6,  1852.  The  finger-tips  of  the 
blind  person  are  passed  over  stiff  paper  which  has  been 
embossed  with  many  dots  according  to  a  definite  sys- 
tem. It  was  in  1829  that  Braille  first  conceived  his 
system  for  the  expression  of  music  and  words,  but  it 
was  not  until  1834  that  it  had  been  improved  to  the 
point  of  being  practical;  from  that  date  the  appreciation 


of  music  by  the  blind  has  been  tremendously  increased. 
Braille  was  not  the  first  to  attempt  a  system  of  this 
kind;  another  Frenchman,  Charles  Barbier,  had  un- 
successfully tried  to  perfect  a  similar  method  in  the 
early  part  of  the  igth  century.  General  acceptance  of 
the  Braille  method  was  not  immediately  forthcoming, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  system  was 
adopted  officially,  even  at  the  Paris  T Institution  No 
tionale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  where  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor. In  1871  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion at  London  issued  the  first  work  on  Braille  music- 
notation  in  the  form  of  a  short  "key."  It  makes  no 
attempt  to  follow  ordinary  staff  notation,  but  by  employ- 
ing a  system  of  dots,  succeeds  in  presenting  all  the  essen- 
tials. Braille  never  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  system,  and 
it  was  many  years  before  treatises  began  appearing  in 
various  countries  on  the  system.  The  first  textbook 
in  Braille  on  the  music-notation  system  was  published 
at  London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion in  1900  under  the  title  Braille  Music  Notation;  and 
in  1922  the  same  Association,  now  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  brought  out  in  English  their  exhaus- 
tive Key  to  Braille  Music-Notation.  Even  today  there 
are  difficulties,  due  to  the  different  practices  of  vari- 
ous countries,  which  may  prevent  a  person  used  to  one 
variation  of  the  system  from  reading  music  printed  in 
another  country;  but  these  differences  are  gradually 
being  removed.  The  expense  of  printing  in  Braille 
prevents  many  blind  persons  from  having  private  li- 
braries, but  already  there  are  several  thousand  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  with  Braille  sections  for 
the  blind ;  one  of  the  largest  being  located  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  London,  is  one  of  the  largest  publishers  of 
Braille  music ;  the  Paris  Institute  also  has  a  large  cata- 
logue. 

Brailoiu,  Constantin  V.,  Roumanian  composer, 
born  at  Bucharest  in  1893;  his  compositions  include 
vocal  works  and  chamber  music. 

Brailowsky,  Alexander,  contemporary  Russian  pi- 
anist, born  Kiev.  He  studied  with  his  father  and  with 
Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  making  his  debut  in  Paris.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  became  famous  as  a  virtuoso, 
completing  ten  European,  six  South  American,  and 
two  Egyptian  tours  in  addition  to  appearing  in  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  Mexico  and  Pal- 
estine. He  is  considered  a  particularly  fine  interpreter 
of  the  romantic  composers,  and  one  of  the  best  inter- 
preters of  Chopin,  although  his  repertoire  includes  clas- 
sic and  modern  compositions  as  well.  Probably  his 
finest  individual  feat  is  his  presentation  of  a  Chopin 
Cycle  in  six  recitals,  during  which  he  plays  the  entire 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  works.  This  cycle  has  been 
given  with  outstanding  success  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
Buenos  Aires  and  New  York. 

Brainard,  Silas,  American  music  publisher,  born  at 
Lempster,  N.  H.,  in  1814;  died  at  Cleveland  in  1871. 
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'  Braine,  Robert,  American  violinist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  20,  1861.  He  has 
contributed  many  valuable  articles  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  violin  to  American  musical  periodicals. 

Braine,  Robert,  American  composer,  pianist,  accom- 
panist and  conductor,  born  at  Springfield,  (X  in 
1896.  He  studied  violin  with  Miersch  and  Ern,  piano 
with  Gorno,  and  composition  with  Saar  at  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Music ;  in  1929  he  became  staff  pianist, 
accompanist  and  conductor  for  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company.  His  orchestral  works  include  S.O.S., 
played  by  the  Chicago  and  Portland  Symphonies ;  The 
Raven,  given  by  the  New  York  Chamber  Music  So- 
ciety; The  Song  of  Hiawatha;  a  symphonic  poem, 
The  House  of  Usher,  and  Rhapsody  in  E  flat.  He  has 
also  written  three  operas,  a  Phantasy  for  chamber  or- 
chestra, and  some  chamber  music.  A  Concerto  in  Jass 
has  had  innumerable  performances  in  America. 

Braithwaite,  Sam  Hartley,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Egremont,  Cumberland,  July  20,  1883; 
pupil  of  Frederick  Corder  and  Cuthbert  Whitemore. 
In  1927  he  won  the  Carnegie  Prize  for  Composition; 
his  works  include  piano  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Brambach,  Kaspar  Joseph,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Bonn,  July  14,  1833 ;  died  there,  June  19, 
1902.  He  studied  under  zur  Nieden  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory,  with  Killer  at  Frankfort,  and  later  taught 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His  secular  cantatas  are 
the  most  important  of  his  musical  compositions,  which 
also  include  an  opera,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Brambach,  Wilhelnv  German  teacher  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  at  Bonn,  Dec.  17,  1841 ;  died  Karlsruhe,  Feb. 
26,  1932.  He  was  a  philologist  and  professor  at  Frei- 
burg, later  becoming  chief  librarian  at  Karlsruhe.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  learned  works  on  music,  including 
treatises  on  tonality,  singing  and  Gregorian  music. 

Brambilla,  Marietta,  Italian  contralto,  born  Cas- 
sano  d'Abba,  about  1807;  died  Milan,  Nov.  6,  1875; 
the  eldest  of  five  sisters,  all  excellent  singers.  She 
made  her  debut  at  London  in  1827  and  sang  for  many 
years  with  great  success  in  all  the  great  Continental 
opera  houses. 

Brambilla,  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Milan 
in  1/86;  died  there  in  1838.  His  works  include  four 
operas  and  six  ballets. 

Brambilla,  Teresa,  Italian  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Cassano  d'Adda  in  1813 ;  died  at  Milan  in  July,  1895  ; 
a  sister  of  Marietta  Brambilla,  and  almost  equally  suc- 
cessful as  a  dramatic  singer. 

Brameld,  Thomas,  English  amateur  musician,  choral 
conductor  and  chorusmaster,  born  Rawmarsh,  Nov.  7, 
1848;  died  there  Nov.  4,  1915.  Brameld  was  never  a 
musician  in  the  professional  field,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  steel  business  all  his  life,  but  an  innate 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  music  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  bring  an  extraordinary  revival  of  interest  in  choral 
singing  and  general  musical  activity  all  through  the 
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Don  valley  of  Yorkshire,  forming  choral  and  instru- 
mental groups  for  the  performance  not  only  of  classic 
works,  but  also  modern  choral  works  by  Elgar  and 
other  British  composers. 

Bram  Eldering,  see  Eldering,  Bram. 

Bramsen,  Henry,  Danish  violoncellist,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Oct.  3,  1875.  He  studied  with  Julius  Klengel 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  made  .his  debut  there  in 
1895,  and  has  concertized  successfully  in  Europe,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 

Bramston,  Richard,  early  i6th  century  English 
composer  and  organist;  the  British  Museum  has  some 
partly  preserved  manuscripts  attributed  to  him. 

Branberger,  Jan,  Czech  teacher  $nd  musicologist, 
born  Prague,  Nov.  18,  1877.  He  was  professor  of 
Musical  History  and  Secretary  of  the  Prague  Conserva- 
tory, and  later  became  connected  in  a  musical  capacity 
with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  republic.  He  was  also  co-editor  of  two  musi- 
cal magazines,  and  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  Czech  music. 

Branca,  Guglielmo,  Italian  composer,  born  Bologna, 
Apr.  13,  1849;  some  of  his  operas  were  produced  in 
Florence. 

Brancaccio,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
1813;  died  there,  Feb.  12,  1846;  composer  of  several 
operas  produced  in  Naples  and  Venice. 

Brancato,  Rosemarie,  contemporary  American  so- 
prano, born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  Italian  parentage. 
She  studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  and  with  Estelle  Liebling  in  New  York 
City,  making  her  operatic  debut  with  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company  in  1934  in  the  role  of  Gilda  in  Riga- 
letto.  She  has  since  appeared  with  the  San  Carlo  and 
Cincinnati  Opera  Companies,  as  well  as  on  national 
radio  programs  and  in  recitals. 

Branche,  Charles  Antoine,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Vernon-on-geine,  1722;  composer  of 
several  violin  sonatas. 

Branco  Freitas,  Luiz  de,  see  Freitas  Branca,  Luis 
de. 

Brancoli,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  born  Massa  Pi- 
sana,  June  n,  1788;  died  July  9,  1869;  writer  of  masses 
and  numerous  other  sacred  works. 

Brancour,  Rene,  French  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Paris,  May  17,  1862.  He  has  been  curator  of 
musical  instruments  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
lecturer  on  esthetics  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Alliance 
Franqaise.  He  has  written  biographies  of  Mehul  and 
Bizet,  besides  contributing  essays  to  various  musical 
papers;  his  compositions  include  works  for  the  piano, 
violin  and  voice. 

Brand,  Friedrich,  German  choirmaster,  composer 
and  guitarist,  born  Regensburg,  1806;  died  Wiirzburg, 
1874;  for  many  years  cathedral  choirmaster  at  Wiirz- 
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burg.    His  works  include  guitar  pieces,  a  guitar  method 
and  some  songs. 

Brand,  Gustav  Eduard,  German  composer,  born 
Lohr-on-Main,  Oct.  13,  1877.  He  lives  in  s'  Graven- 
hage,  Holland,  and  has  written  songs  and  marches. 

Brand,  Helen  Burr,  see  Burr-Brand,  Helen. 

Brand,  Max,  Austrian  composer,  born  near  Vienna, 
Apr.  26,  1896.  He  studied  with  Schreker,  Haba  and 
Erwin  Stein;  his  works  include  the  opera  Machinist 
Hopkins,  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music  and  bal- 
lads. 

Brand,  Walther,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Rudolstadt,  1811;  pupil  of  Rettich  and 
Spohr,  and  for  many  years  a  court-musician  at  Cassel 
and  Rudolstadt.  His  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the 
violin. 

Brand- Vrabely,  see  Wurmbrand,  Stephanie. 

Brandeis,  Frederic,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  July  5,  1835 ;  died  New  York,  May  14, 
1899;  a  pupil  of  Fischhof,  Czerny,  and  Meyerhofer. 
He  went  to  Ameria  in  1849,  niade  his  debut  at  New 
York  in  1851,  and  later  concertized  successfully.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral,  military  band,  piano, 
vocal  and  chamber  works. 

Brandeler,  Henriette  van  Heukelom  van  den, 
Dutch  composer,  born  Hague,  Sept.  25,  1884;  pupil 
of  Johann  Wagenaar,  Dirk  Schafer,  and  Bernard 
Zweers;  her  compositions  include  songs  and  choral 
works. 

Brandenburg  Concertos,  a  series  of  six  concerti 
grossi,  i.e.,  concertos  for  different-  instruments,  com- 
posed by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  and  completed  at 
Coethen  on  Mar.  24,  1721.  They  were  not  published, 
however,  until  1850.  The  concertos  were  written  at 
the  request  of  and  dedicated  to  Christian  Ludwig,  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  ever  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Mar- 
grave. The  concertos  were  scored  as  follows:  (No.  i) 
F  major,  for  two  horns,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and 
strings;  (No.  2)  F  major,  for  violin,  flute,  oboe,  trum- 
pet and  strings;  (No.  3)  G  major,  for  three  string  or- 
chestras; (No.  4)  G  major,  for  violin,  two  flutes  and 
strings;  (No.  5)  D  major  for  clavier,  flute,  violin  and 
strings;  (No.  6)  B  major,  for  two  viole  de  braccia,  two 
viole  da  gamba,  'cello  and  bass. 

Brandenstein,  Charlotte  von,  German  composer, 
born  at  Ludwigsburg,  Wurttemberg,  in  1750.  She  stud- 
ied at  Vienna  with  the  Abbe  Vogler,  composing  a  so- 
nata for  violin  and  piano,  and  some  piano  pieces. 

Brandes,  Emma,  German  pianist,  born  near  Schwe- 
rin,  Jan.  20,  1854;  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmidt,  and  a  con- 
cert artist  who  toured  Europe  with  great  success,  play- 
ing with  Joachim  and  Clara  Schumann. 

Brandes,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  conductor, 
and  editor,  born  Aschersleben,  Nov.  18,  1864.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Spitta  and  Kretzschmar,  edited  the  "Neue 


Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,"  and  composed  male  choruses, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Brandes,  Wilhelmina,  German  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  May  21,  1756;  died  Hamburg,  June 
13,  1788;  her  compositions  include  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Brandhurst,  Elise,  igth  century  German  composer; 
her  works  include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Brandl,  Carolus,  Hungarian  violin  maker,  born 
Budapest,  1821;  died  there,  1864.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  A.  Hoffmann  at  Vienna,  then  estab- 
lished his  own  business  at  Budapest.  His  violins,  mod- 
elled after  Cremonese  and  Brescian  instruments,  are 
well  executed. 

Brandl,  Johann,  German  composer  and  director, 
born  Kloster  Rohr,  near  Ratisbon,  Nov.  14,  1760;  died 
Karlsruhe,  May  26,  1837.  His  works  include  two 
operas,  orchestral,  sacred  and  chamber  music. 

Brandl,  Johann,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Kirch- 
birk,  Bohemia,  Oct.  30,  1835;  died  Vienna,  June  10, 
1913;  writer  of  nine  operettas  and  music  for  more 
than  one  hundred  stage  pieces. 

Brandmann,  Israel,  Russian  violinist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Kamenetz-Podolsk,  Dec.  i,  1901. 
He  is  a  violinist  and  choral  director  in  Vienna,  and 
composer  of  chamber  music,  violin  and  piano  pieces. 

Brandstater,  Georg,  German  organist,  teacher,  critic 
and  composer,  born  at  Danzig  in  1864;  his  composi- 
tions are  principally  choral  works  of  varied  character. 
Brandstetter,  Oscar,  see  Garbrecht,  F.  W. 
Brandt,   August,    German   composer   and  teacher, 
born  Eisleben,  June  3,  1825 ;  died  in  1877.    He  wrote 
a  child's  piano  method,  an  elementary  organ  book,  organ 
pieces,  a  choral  book  and  male  choruses. 

Brandt,  Caroline,  wife  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
a  talented  singer  who  was  at  first  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
her  career  for  the  sake  of  marriage  to  a  poor  young 
musician.  When  the  future  great  composer  secured  a 
life  position  as  conductor  at  Dresden,  she  became  his 
wife,  a  steadying  influence  and  an  inspiration  as  long 
as  he  lived.  They  shared  such  successes  together  as 
Der  Freischiits,  Enryanthe,  and  Oberon;  Weber's  mar- 
ried life  was  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  him. 

Brandt,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Oldenburg, 
Nov.  19,  1894;  he  was  educated  in  Leipzig,  and  be- 
came director  of  the  Brunswick  Conservatory;  his 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem, 
and  some  piano  pieces. 

Brandt,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Magdeburg, 
Jan.  24,  1880;  student  at  Magdeburg  and  Berlin;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  orchestral,  instru- 
mental and  ensemble  works. 

Brandt,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Jan.   16,  1840;  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1893;  writer  of 
well-known  songs,  including  the  popular  Voin  Rhein 
beini  Wein. 
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Brandt,  Hermann,  German  conductor  and  violinist, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1842.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ferdi- 
nand David,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1868  as  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  and 
later  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Brandt,  Marianne  (real  name  Marie  Bischof), 
Austrian  contralto,  born  Vienna,  Sept  12,  1842;  died 
there,  July  9,  1921 ;  a  pupil  of  Frau  Marschner  and 
Viardot-Garcia.  She  made  her  debut  at  Gratz  in  1867, 
sang  the  role  of  Kundry  in  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth  in 
1882,  and  appeared  in  German  opera  at  New  York  in 
1886. 

Brandt,  Michael,  see  Mosonyi. 

Brandt-Rantzau,  Rolf,  Norwegian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Sarpsborg,  May  21,  1883;  pupil  of  the 
distinguished  New  York  teacher,  Paolo  Gallico.  He 
gave  concerts  in  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  Co- 
penhagen and  elsewhere,  finally  settling  in  Oslo,  where 
he  became  popular  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  performer  of 
chamber  music. 

Brandts-Buys,  Cornells  Alyander,  Dutch  organist 
and  carillonneur,  born  in  1812;  died  in  1890.  His 
works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  string  quartet  and 
other  chamber  works. 

Brandts-Buys,  Henry,  Dutch  composer  and  con- 
ductor; born  Deventer,  1851;  died  Amsterdam,  1905. 
He  conducted  a  male  chorus  in  Amsterdam,  wrote  one 
opera  and  many  men's  choruses. 

Brandts-Buys,  Jan,  Dutch  composer,  born  Zutphen, 
Guelderland,  Sept.  12,  1868;  died  Dec.  8,  1933;  nephew 
of  the  Dutch  conductor,  Henry  Brandts-Bu}rs.  He 
studied  with  M.  Schwarz  and  A.  Urspruch  at  the  Raff 
Conservatory,  Frankfort,  lived  for  several  years  in 
Vienna,  and,  after  1910,  near  Bozen  as  a  solitary  eccen- 
tric, His  first  piano  concerto  was  performed  when  he 
was  twenty-nine,  and  won  the  Bosendorfer  prize.  The 
Fitzner  Quartet  have  played  some  of  his  chamber  mu- 
sic, and  Lilli  Lehmann  introduced  his  songs.  He  also 
composed  the  operas  Das  Veilchenfest,  Das  Glocken- 
spiel and  the  extremely  successful  Die  drei  Schneider 
von  Schonau. 

Brandts-Buys,  Johan  Sebastian,  Dutch  musicolo- 
gist, born  Rotterdam,  Dec.  8,  1879;  son  °f  Ludwig 
Felix  Brandts-Buys ;  for  some  time  music  critic  on  the 
Utrechtsch  Dagblad.  In  1918  he  went  to  Java  to 
study  Javanese  music,  and  wrote  an  extensive  treatise 
on  this  subject. 

Brandts-Buys,  Ludwig  Felix,  Dutch  composer  and 
choir  director,  born  Deventer,  Nov.  20,  1847;  died 
Velp,  June  29,  1917.  His  compositions  were  princi- 
pally choral  works  and  songs. 

Brandts-Buys,  Marius,  Dutch  composer  and  choir 
director,  born  about  1870;  brother  of  Jan  Brandts- 
Buys.  He  wrote  several  operettas  for  children. 

Brandukow,  Anatole  Andreievitch,  Russian  violon- 
cellist, born  Moscow,  Jan.  6,  1859;  died  there,  Oct. 
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1930.  He  studied  with  Cossman  and  Fitzenhagen  at 
Moscow,  made  his  debut  under  Saint-Saens  at  Angers 
in  1881,  concertized  in  London  and  Paris,  founded  a 
quartette,  and  composed  numerous  'cello  pieces. 

Brandus,  Dufour  et  Cie,  a  well-known  firm  of 
Parisian  music  publishers,  founded  in  1834  by  Louis 
Brandus. 

Brangane,  a  character  in  Wagner's  music  drama 
Tristan  and  Isolde  sung  by  a  mezzo-soprano.  '  She 
was  lady-in-waiting  to  and  personal  friend  of  Isolde, 
an  Irish  princess. 

Branle  (Bransle,  Bragill,  Brawl),  an  old  French 
dance  in  4-4  time,  popular  in  France  and  England  dur- 
ing the  i6th  century.  The  dancers  joined  hands  and 
moved  in  a  kind  of  circular  pattern. 

Branscombe,  Edward,  contemporary  English  tenor, 
born  in  London.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London, 
and  became  a  well-known  London  choirmaster,  choral 
conductor  and  recitalist. 

Branscombe,  Gena  (Mrs.  John  Tenney),  Canadian 
composer  and  choral  conductor,  born  Picton,  Ontario, 
Nov.  4,  1881,  student  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College, 
under  Ziegfeld,  Friedheim  and  Borowski.  Later  she 
studied  with  Ganz,  von  Fielitz  and  Humperdinck. 
After  teaching  at  the  Whitman  Conservatory  in  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  she  went 'to  Europe  for  further 
study,  and  later  conducted  several  choral  societies, 
among  them  the  MacDbwell  Club.  In  1928  her  choral 
drama,  Pilgrims  of  Destiny,  won  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women  award,  and  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  and  other 
organizations.  Another  work,  Youth  of  the  World,  for 
mixed  voices  and  orchestra,  published  in  1931,  has  also 
been  frequently  performed.  Many  of  her  composi- 
tions for  chorus,  chamber  orchestra,  and  smaller  com- 
binations have  been  heard  in  concert  and  over  the  radio. 

Bransen,  Walther,  German  composer  and  doctor, 
born  Brunswick,  May  6,  1886;  a  pupil  of  Paul  Juon. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  an  operetta,  stage  music, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Bransky,  Otto,  German  composer  and  military  band 
conductor,  born  Weissenfels,  May  13,  1889;  composer 
of  many  popular  dances  and  marches  for  band. 

Bransle,  see  Branle. 

Branson,  Taylor,  American  band  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Washington,  D.  C,  July  31,  1881. 
He  studied  the  violin  with  Santelmann,  clarinet  with 
Andrea  Coda,  composition  with  Arthur  Tregina,  and 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Band  in  1898. 
During  the  formative  years  of  radio,  he  led  the  orches- 
tral section  of  the  Marine  Band  when  it  was  broadcast 
from  the  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station.  Branson  was  solo 
violinist  with  this  orchestra  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Band  in  1927.  His  compositions  include  numerous 
lively  marches. 
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Brant,  Henry  Dreyfuss,  Canadian  composer,  pianist 
and  orchestral  arranger,  born  at  Montreal  in  1913; 
pupil  of  Friskin  in  piano  and  of  Goldmark  in  compo- 
sition, also  winner  of  Morris  Loeb,  Coolidge  and  Selig- 
man  prizes.  He  also  studied  composition  with  George 
Antheil  and  orchestrated  for  the  American  Ballet.  His 
works  include  two  symphonies,  a  concerto  for  flute, 
four  choral  preludes  for  orchestra,  a  suite  for  flute 
and  string  quartet,  a  sonata  and  a  suite  for  two  pianos, 
also  several  stage  works  and  considerable  music  for 
films.  Brant's  works  have  been  broadcast  over  several 
stations,  and  performed  at  the  Yaddo  Festivals. 

Brant,  Jan,  Polish  composer,  born  at  Posen  in  1551 ; 
died  Lemberg,  Dec.  31,  1601.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
and  wrote  sacred  music. 

Brant,  Jobst  (Jodocus),  vom,  early  i6th  century 
German  composer,  mentioned  by  G.  Forster  in  his  col- 
lection of  German  songs.  In  addition  to  fifty-five 
songs  contained  in  different  collections,  he  wrote  a  book 
of  Psalms,  and  numerous  sacred  songs  in  contrapuntal 
form. 

Branzell,  Karin  Maria,  Swedish  contralto,  born 
Stockholm,  Sept.  24,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Thelka  Hofer  and 
Louis  Bachuen  at  Berlin.  She  sang  at  Berlin,  Zurich 
and  Vienna,  appearing  with  success  in  many  roles,  in- 
cluding Amneris,  Carmen,  Lenora  and  Ortrud.  Her 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
was  made  in  1924. 

Branzoli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Lenola, 
1845;  died  Rome,  Jan.  21,  1909.  He  was  a  professor 
at  the  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Rome,  and  composed  pieces 
and  methods  for  the  mandolin  and  guitar. 

Brasch,  Alfred,  German  theory  teacher  and  musi- 
cologist, bom  Mulheim,  Jan.  18,  1907. 

Erase,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Egestorf ,  May 
4,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  be- 
came director  of  the  Military  Music  School  in  Dublin. 
His  compositions  include  a  comic  opera,  a  symphony, 
a  symphonic  suite,  some  chamber  music  and  numerous 
songs. 

Brase,  Hagbard,  Swedish  conductor,  born  Rada, 
Sept.  25,  1877.  He  came  to  America  in  1900,  and  was 
naturalized  in  1916;  since  that  time  he  has  been  con- 
ductor of  the  Bethany  a  Cappella  choir,  and  professor 
of  music  at  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan. 

Braslau,  Sophie,  American  contralto,  born  Aug.  16, 
1892,  in  New  York;  died  there,  Dec.  22,  1935;  first 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  as  the  "Voice" 
in  .Parsifal,  on  Nov.  27,  1913.  She  created  the  title 
role  in  Cadman's  Indian  opera,  Shanewis,  on  Mar.  23, 
1918,  her  rendition  of  the  Robin  Woman's  song  being 
acknowledged  a  memorable  interpretation;  other  roles 
at  the  Metropolitan  included  Maddalena  in  Rigoletto, 
La  Comare  in  Crispinoe  la  Comare,  and  Altichiara  in 
Francesca  da  Rimini. 

Braslovsky,  Salomon,  Russian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kaligorka,  Russia,  Apr.  24,  1885.  He 


came  to  Vienna  in  1908,  as  an  orchestral  and  choral 
conductor;  his  compositions  include  symphonies  and 
overtures. 

-  Brasolin,  Domenico,  I7th  century  violinist  and  com- 
poser, known  only  by  an  opera  performed  at  Modena 
in  1707. 

Brass  (Section),  a  general  term  applying  to  the 
metal  instruments  of  the  trumpet  family  including 
horns,  trumpets,  trombones  and  tubas,  but  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  metal  flutes,  clarinets,  etc.,  which  are 
part  of  the  "wood"  section. 

Brass  Band,  a  band  made  up  exclusively  of  brass 
wind  instruments,  frequently,  but  not  exclusively  used 
by  cavalry  regiments.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than  a  full 
military  band,  and  is  used  for  cavalry  purposes  be- 
cause brass  instruments  are  easier  to  play  on  horse- 
back. While  the  tone  is  smooth  and  agreeable,  it  lacks 
the  richness  of  a  band  with  a  complement  of  reed  in- 
struments. Brass  bands  were  formerly  used  for  popu- 
lar open-air  concerts,  but  this  practice  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

Brassart  (Brasart,  Brascatoris),  Johannes,  early 
1 5th  century  Belgian  priest,  composer  and  singer.  He 
was  one  of  the  more  outstanding  composers  of  the 
Flemish  school,  and  wrote  many  sacred  works. 

Brassart,  Oliviero  (Olivier),  i6th  century  Belgian 
madrigal  composer. 

Brassicanus  (Brassianus),  Johannes,  I7th  century 
composer,  who  was  cantor  at  the  school  in  Linz,  and 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  development  of 
Protestant  church  music. 

Brassin,  Gerhard,  French  violinist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Aix-la-Chapelle,  June  10, 
1844;  died  in  Constantinople  (?)  ;  a  brother  of  Louis 
Brassin.  His  works  include  solo  pieces  and  valuable 
double-stop  studies  for  the  violin. 

Brassin,  Leopold,  French  pianist  and .  composer, 
born  Strassburg,  May  28,  1843  >  died  at  Constantinople 
in  May  1890;  a  brother  of  Louis  Brassin.  He  was 
court  pianist  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  professor 
at  the  Bern  Music  School ;  his  works  include  concertos 
for  one  and  for  two  pianos. 

Brassin,  Louis,  French  pianist,  born  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
June  24,  1840;  died  Petrograd,  May  17,  1884;  a  pupil 
of  Moscheles.  He  made  many  concert-tours  with  his 
two  brothers,  Gerhard  and  Leopold,  taught  the  piano 
at  Berlin,  Brussels  and  Petrograd,  composed  many  fine 
piano  pieces,  wrote  a  valuable  piano  method,  and  made 
an  excellent  transcription  for  the  piano  of  the  "Feuer- 
zauber"  (Magic  Fire  Music)  from  Die  Walkiire. 

Bratel,  Ulrich,  German  composer  who  died  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1544  or  1545;  his  works  include  sacred  and 
secular  vocal  music. 

Bratfisch,   Karl,   German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Dec.  18,  1829;  died  Glogau,  Jan.  r,  1901.    He  was  a 
military  band  leader,  cantor,  organist  and  teacher  at 
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Glogau,  composing  church  music,  marches  and  violin 
pieces. 

Bratsch,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer,  born 
Zell,  Feb.  18,  1817;  died  Aschaft'enburg,  Sept.  30,  1887. 
He  directed  a  music  school  at  AschaiTenburg,  and  com- 
posed church  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Bratsche  (Ger.),  the  viola  (q.v.). 

Bratt,  Thora,  Norwegian  pianist,  born  Christiania, 
Oct.  8,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Ernst  Dohnanyi  at  Berlin. 

Bratti,  Cesare,  late  igth  century  Italian  violin  maker 
who  worked  at  Florence  about  1880.  His  instruments 
were  well  made,  although  few  in  number. 

Brattle,  Thomas,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century 
English  musician  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
organ  in  America. 

Bratza  (real  name  Milan  Yovanovitch),  Serbian 
violinist,  born  Novi  Sad,  May  12,  1904;  pupil  of 
Sevcik  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music,  Vienna. 
He  has  appeared  with  extraordinary  success  in  most  of 
the  leading  musical  centers  of  Europe. 

Braudo,  Eugen,  Russian  musicologist,  born  Riga, 
Feb.  20,  1882 ;  student  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
He  has  written  several  biographies  of  composers  and 
critical  works  including  Borodin;  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann; 
Nietzsche,  the  Philosopher  and  Musician;  Beethoven,  a 
Sociological  Study;  and  Boris  Godounoff. 

Brauer,  Elizabeth,  German  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Lahr,  Baden,  Apr.  27,  1861 ;  pupil  of  C.  Somborn, 
Hermann  Gradener  and  C.  Rubner.  She  has  written 
songs,  violin  and  piano  works. 

Brauer,  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Stossen,  Naumburg,  Sept.  25,  1806;  died 
Naumburg,  Sept.  1898.  His  works  include  theoretical 
treatises  on  the  piano  and  organ,  also  an  introduction 
to  Hentschel's  Choralbuch. 

Brauer,  Max,  German  composer  and  director,  born 
Mannheim,  May  9,  1855 ;  died  Karlsruhe,  Jan.  2,  1918. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces, 
operas  and  chamber  music. 

Braun,  Anton,  German  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Cassel,  Feb.  6,  1729;  died  there,  1785;  writer  of  trios 
for  violin,  flute  and  bass ;  also  sonatas  for  the  flute. 

Braun,  Clemens,  German  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  1862;  died  Klotzsche,  Feb.  25, 
1933.  He  founded  the  "Bach-Verein"  in  Dresden,  and 
wrote  an  opera,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Braun,  Georg,  i8th  century  German  opera  composer, 
born  at  Eichstadt. 

Braun,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Soest, 
Nov.  4,  1889.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  "Academy  for 
School  and  Church  Music,"  composing  choral  and  in- 
strumental music  for  school  festivals. 

Braun,  Johann,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Cassel,  Aug.  28,  1753;  died  Berlin, 
1795-  He  was  a  member  of  a  musical  family,  studied 
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under  Posch  and  Schwanenberg,  and  toured  as  a  violin 
virtuoso.  His  compositions  include  thirty  violin  con- 
certos, symphonic  works  and  thirteen  concertos  for 
two  horns. 

Braun,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
oboe  virtuoso,  born  Cassel,  Sept  15,  1759;  died  Lud- 
wigslust,  Sept.  15,  1824;  his  compositions  were  en- 
tirely for  the  oboe. 

Braun,  Josef,  Austrian  operetta  librettist,  born  in 
1840,  died  Vienna,  Sept.  26,  1902. 

Braun,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Sept.  i,  1864;  died  there,  Mar.  5,  1934.  He 
studied  with  Rappoldi,  composing  orchestral  works 
and  solo  pieces,  as  well  as  concerted  numbers,  for  the 
viola  d'amore. 

Braun,  Karl,  German  dramatic  bass,  born  Meisen- 
heim,  Prussia,  June  2,  1885;  pupil  of  Gausche  at  Bad 
Kreuznach.  He  made  his  debut  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  at  Treves  in  1904,  later  singing  minor  roles 
at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  touring  Germany,  Austria 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  appearing  at  the  Wagner 
Festival  at  Brussels.  In  1913  he  went  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  four 
seasons.  His  voice  was  of  such  extraordinary  power 
and  range  that  he  sang  basso-profundo  and  baritone 
with  equal  facility. 

Braun,  Karl  Anton  Philipp,  German  composer  and 
oboist,  born  Ludwigslust,  Dec.  26,  1788;  died  Stock- 
holm, June  ii,  1835;  a  son  of  Johann  Friedrich  Braun. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral,  operatic  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Braun,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  violinist, 
singer  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  about  1812;  died 
there,  Dec.  12,  1851..  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  soloist  of  the  Berlin  Vocal  Academy,  mean- 
while studying  composition  with  Rungenhagen.  In 
1844  he  won  first  prize  in  composition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  Berlin. 

Braun,  Madeleine,  see  Schulz,  Madeline. 

Braun,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Oct.  21,  1869;  died  there,  Dec.  30,  1925 ;  pupil  of  Josef 
Labor;  his  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  organ, 
orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Braun,  Wilhelm,  German  oboist  and  composer,  born 
in  Ludwigslust,  1791 ;  a  son  of  Johann  Friedrich  Braun. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Braunau,  Henry  Miiller,  see  MMer-Braunau, 
Henry. 

Braune,  Paul,  German  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  29,  1873.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  many  choruses  and  some  songs. 

Brauneis,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  Ried,  Up- 
per Austria,  Jan.  15,  1873.  He  settled  in  Vienna, 
where  he  studied  with  August  Gollerich  and  W. 
Floderer,  and  composed  more  than  six  hundred  songs. 
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Braunfels,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Dec.  19,  1882 ;  student  at  the 
Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort  with  J.  Kwast,  at 
Vienna  with  Leschetizky  and  Navratil,  and  at  Munich 
with  L.  Thuille.  He  first  attracted  attention  as  an  espe- 
cially able  performer  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  piano 
works;  after  military  service  in  the  World  War, 
Braunfels  gave  more  attention  to  composition:  his 
opera,  Don  Gil  von  den  grilnen  Hosen,  was  produced  in 
1924  and  brought  him  a  large  measure  of  success.  He 
had  been  composing  from  an  early  age,  the  first  works 
being  songs  and  piano  pieces,  followed  by  choral  com- 
position and  two  early  operas,  Prinzessin  Brambilla  and 
UlenspiegeL  His  music  has  sensitivity,  refinement  and 
spontaneity,  showing  plainly  the  influence  of  Brahms, 
Berlioz  and  Pfitzner;  several  symphonic  works  have 
been  frequently  performed  in  the  United  States. 

Braunroth,  Ferdinand,  German  theorist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  1854;  died  there,  Aug.  25,  1913. 
Writer  of  a  harmony  treatise  and  an  orchestral  work, 
Abschieds-Ssene. 

Braunstein,  Josef,  Roumanian  violinist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Bucharest,  Oct.  28,  1883.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Sevcik,  taught  violin  at  the  Basel 
Conservatory,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  reforms  in  violin 
instruction. 

Braunstein,  Pierre,  French  composer,  born  Alsace, 
1888;  died  Sept.  16,  1914;  pupil  of  Michel  Karren. 
He  was  exceptionally  gifted,  although  beginning  the 
serious  study  of  composition  somewhat  late  in  life.  He 
wrote  two  symphonies ;  one  was  incomplete  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  its  orchestration  was  finished  by 
Florent  Schmitt. 

Brautigam,  Helmut,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Crimmitschau,  Feb.  16,  1914.  He  studied 
with  Gerhardt  at  Zwickau  and  composed  choral  works 
with  orchestra,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Brautner,  Wenzel,  early  igth  century  Bohemian 
violinist,  vocal  teacher  and  composer,  who  was  active 
in  Prague ;  his  works  include  masses,  motets  and  other 
church  music. 

Brav,  Ludwig,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  2,  1896.  He  lives  in  Berlin, 
and  has  compiled  a  Handbook  of  Fibnr-Music  in  col- 
laboration with  Hans  Erdmann. 

Bravo  (It.),  "well  done,"  an  expression  used  to  ap- 
plaud performers;  in  Italy  the  custom  is  to  add  the 
name  of  the  recipient  of  the  applause,  as  "Bravo 
Caruso!" 

Bravura  (It.),  boldness,  dash,  brilliancy;  a  musical 
composition  containing  many  technical  passages  which 
display  the  abilities  of  a  vocalist  or  instrumentalist; 
the  aria  di  bravura  is  a  vocal  example  of  this  style 
of  composition;  the  Bravourstuck  is  specifically  an 
instrumental  piece  of  brilliant  character. 

Brawl,  see  Branle. 


Bray,  Mrs.  Anna  Eliza  (nee  Kempe),  English 
writer  on  music,  born  St.  Mary,  Surrey,  Dec.  25,  1790; 
died  London,  Jan.  21,  1883.  Her  works  include  Han- 
del, his  Life,  Personal  and  Professional,  with  Thoughts 
on  Sacred  Music,  published  in  1857. 

Brazys,  Theodor,  Lithuanian  priest,  composer,  choir 
director,  vocal  teacher  and  writer,  born  Pabrize,  Birziai, 
Nov.  20,  1870;  student  at  Bauskis,  Courland;  for 
many  years  organist  at  Batstoge.  Later  he  became  a 
vocal  teacher  at  Vilna,  also  directing  the  cathedral 
choir  and  instituting  reforms  in  the  Gregorian  chanting. 
He  composed  masses  and  cantatas,  in  addition  to  writ- 
ing a  singing  method  and  a  manual  of  harmony. 

Break,  (i)  in  the  voice,  the  point  at  which  the  pitch 
of  the  voice  changes,  as  between  the  head  and  chest 
registers.  (2)  In  wood- wind  instruments — the  clarinet 
in  particular — the  point  at  which  the  tone  quality 
changes.  (3)  In  organ-stops,  the  return  to  a  lower 
octave  when  playing  up  the  scale,  caused  by  an  in- 
complete number  of  stops. 

Breakdown,  a  noisy  American  country  dance. 

Breathing-mark,  a  sign  placed  at  intervals  in  a  piece 
of  vocal  music  to  indicate  the  proper  point  for  the  singer 
to  breathe;  the  usual  sign,  ('),  resembles  a  single 
comma. 

Brebeck,  Ingrid  (nee  Krigar-Menzel),  German 
violinist  and  contralto,  born  Berlin,  July  30,  1901 ;  she 
has  attracted  much  attention  both  as  a  violinist  and 
singer. 

Brebos,  Grilles,  see  Gilles  Maitre. 

.Brecher,  Gustav,  Bohemian  composer,  conductor 
and  writer,  born  Eichwald,  near  Teplitz,  Feb.  5,  1879  J 
a  pupil  of  Jadassohn,  Hoffman  and  Schlemuller. 
Richard  Strauss  conducted  his  first  work,  a  symphonic 
poem,  Rosmersholm,  in  1896.  He  has  done  considerable 
conducting,  orchestral  and  song  composition,  and  has 
written  essays  on  matters  connected  with  opera;  also 
monographs  on  Berlioz  and  Strauss. 

Brechin,  William,  Scottish  musician  and  music 
teacher,  born  Brechin,  1824;  died  1904;  inventor  of  a 
special  type  of  solmization. 

Breck,  Edward  Swayze,  American  organist,  born 
Savannah,  Ga.,  June  23,  1894;  pupil  of  Paolo  Gallico 
in  New  York;  winner  of  the  prize  in  a  national  com- 
petition for  an  organ-arrangement  of  the  overture  to 
Borodin's  Prince  Igor. 

Bredal,  Ivar  Friedrich,  Danish  violist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  June  17,  1800;  died 
there.  Mar.  25,  1864;  a  pupil  of  Kuhlau.  His  works 
include  a  concerto  for  viola,  a  concertante  for  viola  and 
cello,  the  opera  Lucia  di  Lanimerm-oor,  a  scene  for 
tenor  and  orchestra,  an  Easter  hymn  and  other  church 
music. 

Bredal,  Niels  Krog,  Danish  composer,  born  Dront- 
heim,  1733;  died  Copenhagen,  Jan.  26,  1778;  his  works 
include  cantatas  and  operas. 
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Brede,  Albrecht,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Besse,  Hesse,  Dec.  19,  1834;  died  Cassel,  Jan.  15, 
1 920.  Among  his  works  were  several  oratorios. 

Bredeniers  (Bredemers,  Bredemersche,  Brede- 
nierch),  Henri,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century  or- 
ganist and  composer. 

Brediceanu,  Tiberius,  Rumanian  composer,  born 
Lugos,  Apr.  2.  1887;  his  compositions  include  folk 
songs,  operatic  and  piano  works. 

Bredschneider,  Willy,  Bohemian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Arnsdorf,  German-Bohemia.,  Jan.  31,  1889. 
He  studied  at  the  Basel  Conservatory,  and  then  con- 
ducted in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  composing  operettas  and 
farces. 

Bree,  Herman  J.  van,  Dutch  composer,  born  Am- 
sterdam, 1836;  died  Vught,  Aug.  29,  1885.  His  com- 
positions include  choruses,  masses,  four-hand  piano  so- 
natas, and  many  instrumental  works. 

Bree,  Jean  Bernard  van  (Johannes  Bernardus), 
Dutch  violinist  and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Jan. 
29,  1801 ;  died  there,  Feb.  14,  1857.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Bertelmann,  became  an  orchestra  player  in  Amster- 
dam, directed  the  Felix  Meritis  Society,  founded  the 
"Cecilia,"  and  directed  the  music  school  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Music.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  masses,  cantatas  and  instrumental  works. 

Bree,  Malwine,  Austrian  pianist,  born  at  Jablunkau, 
and  a  pupil  of  Liszt  and  Leschetizky ;  he  wrote  a  mono- 
graph on  Leschetizky's  method  of  teaching. 

Brees,  Anton,  Belgian  carillonneur ;  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Flemish  Conservatory,  Antwerp.  He  has  given 
recitals  on  the  leading  carillons  of  the  world,  and  is 
now  Bellmaster  of  the  Mountain  Lake  Singing  Tower 
in  Florida. 

Brefin,  Max,  Swiss  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Basel,  Dec.  31,  1892;  his  compositions  include 
piano  pieces,  duets  and  songs. 

Brehm,  Dorothea,  German  lutist  and  singer,  born 
Dresden,  May  25,  1892 ;  well-known  in  Berlin. 

Brehme,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Potsdam, 
Mar.  10,  1904.  He  studied  with  Robert  Kahn,  Kurt 
Borner  and  W.  Kempff,  becoming  teacher  of  piano  at 
the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  a  symphony,  a  clarinet  concerto,  chamber 
music,  organ  sonatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Brehmer,  Fritz  (Friedrich  Christian),  German  the- 
orist and  writer,  born  Hamburg,  May  7,  1876;  teacher 
of  theory  in  Hamburg  and  author  of  several  mono- 
graphs. 

Breidenstein,  Heinrich  Karl,  German  composer  and 
musical  director,  born  Steinau,  Hesse,  Feb.  28,  1796; 
died  Bonn,  July  13,  1876.  He  delivered  the  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Beethoven  monument  in  Bonn,  in 
addition  to  being  the  one  who  originated  the  movement 
to  erect  it;  his  compositions  include  choral  works  and 
a  singing  method. 
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Breiger,  Otto,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Hermsdorf,  Kynast,  Oct.  TO,  1835;  died  Schwiebus, 
Oct.  7,  1904;  his  works  are  chiefly  for  the  organ. 

Breil,  Joseph  Carl,  American  tenor  and  composer, 
born  at  Pittsburgh,  1870;  died  Los  Angeles,  1926; 
student  at  Leipzig  and  Milan.  He  was  engaged  at  a 
church  in  his  native  city  and  acted  as  theatre  conductor 
there.  Among  his  works  are  comic  operas  and  music 
for  films.  His  opera,  The  Legend,  was  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1919. 

Breit  (Ger.),  broad,  stately;  the  equivalent  of  larger 
inento. 

Breitenbach,  Basilius  (Karl  Josef  Heinrich), 
Swiss  composer,  born  Muri,  Apr.  i,  1855;  died  Einsie- 
deln,  July  23,  1920;  writer  of  operas,  cantatas,  and 
choruses. 

Breitenbach,  Franz  Josef,  Swiss  composer,  born 
Muri,  Apr.  27,  1853;  organist  and  choir  director  in 
Lucerne,  and  writer  of  sacred  music,  organ  and  piano 
pieces. 

Breitenbach,   Josef   Heinrich,    German   composer, 

born  Offernau,  Wurttemburg,  May  17,  1809;  died  Wet-' 

tingen,  Switzerland,  Apr.  4,  1866.     He  was  organist 

at  Muri,  and  composed  overtures,  masses  and  choruses. 

Breitenbach,    Klemens,    German    composer,    born 

Hochheim,  Thuringia,  Mar.  19,  1864 ;  his  compositions 

include  chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  chorals  and  songs. 

Breiter-Szelessy,  Hans,  Hungarian  composer,  bom 

Pressburg,  Dec.  31,  1878;  composer  of  masses,  chamber 

music  and  piano  pieces. 

Breithaupt,  Rudolf  Maria,  German  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Brunswick,  Aug.  11,  1873;  pupil  of  Teick 
mann,  Paul  and  Jadassohn.  He  contributed  to  music 
journals,  and  wrote  an  important  work  on  piano  tech- 
nique. 

Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  German  music-publishing 
house,  founded  by  Bernhardt-Christoph  Breitkopf, 
born,  Clausthal,  Mar.  2,  1695;  died  Mar.  26,  1777. 
He  set  up  a  printing  press  at  Leipzig,  his  first  publica- 
tion being  a  Hebrew  Bible;  this  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  theological  and  historical  books.  In  1745 
he  retired  in  favor  of  his  only  son,  Johann  Gottlob  Im- 
manuel  Breitkopf  (born  Nov.  23,  1719;  died  Jan.  29, 
1794),  who  labored  to  improve  the  methods  of  printing. 
By  introducing  separate  movable  music-type  he 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  music-printing  about 
^S0-  Johann  Breitkopf  had  two  sons,  Bernhard 
Theodor  and  Christoph  Gottlob ;  the  first  founded  a 
printing  and  bookselling  business  in  St.  Petersburg, 
while  the  second  continued  the  father's  business  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  transferred  it  to  his  friend,  Gott- 
fried Christoph  Hartel  (born  Schneeberg,  Jan.  27, 
1763;  died  July  25,  1827),  who  conducted  the  business 
under  the  well-known  name,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  pub- 
lishing the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  other  great 
composers.  Later  his  eldest  son,  Hermann  Hartel, 
became  the  head,  in  partnership  with  his  younger 
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brother.  The  brothers  lived  to  see  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  taste,  and  they  projected  complete  critical 
editions  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner  and  others.  After  the  death  of 
Hermann  Hartel,  the  business  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
grandsons  of  Gottfried,  Wilhelm  Volkman  and  Georg 
Immanuel  von  Hase.  They  were  succeeded  by  their 
sons  Ludwig  Volkman,  Hermann  von  Hase  and  Hell- 
muth  von  Hase.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  are  the  world's 
largest  publishers  of  orchestral  music,  Wagner  operas 
as  used  at  Bayreuth,  and  Bach  cantatas. 

Breitner,  Ludovic,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Trieste,  Mar.  22,  1855;  pupil  of  Anton  Rubin- 
stein and  Franz  Liszt.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
songs. 

Brelka,  a  Russian  wood-wind  instrument,  used  by 
the  peasants;  it  resembles  a  shepherd's  flute,  and  the 
tone  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  clarinet. 

Brema,  Marie  (stage-name  of  Minny  Fehrmann), 
English  dramatic  mezzo-soprano  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Liverpool,  Feb.  28,  1856;  died  Manchester,  Mar. 
22,  1925.  She  studied  under  Henschel,  Mme.  Bessie 
Cox  and  Blume,  making  her  debut  at  London  in  1891. 
She  created  the  role  of  Lola  in  the  first  production  of 
Cavalleria  Rusticana  at  London  on  Oct.  19,  1891,  and 
was  engaged  by  Cosima  Wagner  to  sing  Ortrud  at 
Bayreuth  in  1894,  where  she  also  appeared  as  Kundry. 
In  1894  she  sang  Wagnerian  roles  with  the  Damrosch 
company  in  New  York,  and  in  1895-96  was  equally 
successful  in  the  same  parts  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  Her  later  years  were  spent  in  the 
coaching  of  students  aspiring  to  be  opera  stars  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  Manchester. 

Bremen,  Helmut  Meyer  von,  see  Meyer  von 
Bremen,  Helmut. 

Bremer,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  1884;  died  Dresden,  Aug.  I,  1927;  writer  of  film 
music,  dances  and  songs. 

Bremer,  Johann  Bernhard,  Dutch  pianist,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Rotterdam,  1830,  student  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory.  His  works  include  a  trio,  pieces 
for  piano,  four-hands,  two  piano  concertos  and  an 
oratorio. 

Bremner,  Ernst  James,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bristol,  Nov.  6,  1868;  educated  in  Cologne. 
His  compositions  include  motets,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Bremner,  James,  English  organist  and  teacher  who 
came  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1763,  and  founded  a  music 
school ;  Francis  Hopkinson,  regarded  as  the  first  native 
American  poet-composer,  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Bremner,  Robert,  English  music  publisher,  born 
Edinburgh,  1720;  died  London,  May  12,  1789.  He 
started  business  in  1754  at  Edinburgh;  it  proved  so 
successful  that  he  moved  it  to  London  in  1762,  pub- 
lishing not  only  fine  collections  of  Scottish  songs  but 
reprinting  a  great  deal  of  the  best  music  of  the  pe- 
riod. He  also  purchased  the  famous  Fitzwilliain  Vir- 
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ginal  Book  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pepusch's  library  for  the 
ridiculously  low  sum  of  ten  guineas. 

Bremont,  Countess  of,  igth  century  composer  of 
songs,  including  the  extremely  popular  Spanish  Bolero 
and  Golden  Africa. 

Brendel,  Karl  Franz,  German  lecturer,  writer  and 
music  critic,  born  Stolberg,  Nov.  26,  1811;  died  Leip- 
zig, Nov.  25,  1868.  He  was  an  adovcate  of  neo- 
German  tendencies,  editor  from  1844  to  1850  of  Schu- 
mann's Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Mustek,  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Allgememer  deutscher  Musik- 
verein. 

Brendler,  Erich,  early  igth  century  German  com- 
poser who  died  at  Stockholm  in  1845 1  his  chief  works 
were  operas. 

Brendler,  Franz  Friedrich  Eduard,  German  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Nov.  4,  1800;  died  Stockholm, 
Aug.  1 6,  1831 ;  his  works  include  several  operas. 

Brenet,  Michel  (properly  Mile.  Antoinette  Chris- 
tine Marie  Bobillier),  French  musicologist,  born  Lune- 
ville,  Meurthe  et  Moselle,  Apr.  11,  1858;  died  Paris. 
Nov.  4,  1918.  Her  works,  of  great  value  from  the  crit- 
ical and  historical  standpoints,  include  a  History  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  from  its  origin  to  the  days  of 
Beethoven,  and  biographies  of  Palestrina,  Haydn  and 
Handel. 

Brenker,  Christian,  German  composer,  born  1823; 
died  in  1914;  leader  of  the  Bad  Salzuflen  "Liedertafel," 
and  a  fine  improviser.  His  compositions  include  piano 
and  violin  sonatas,  organ  pieces,  male  choruses  and 
songs. 

Brennecke,  Eduard,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Lindau,  Eichsfeld',  1842;  died  Osnabriick,  Oct. 
29»  T9°5-  He  was  cathedral  organist  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  and  composed  a  great  deal  of  excellent  sacred 
music. 

Brenner,  Bruno,  German  composer,  born  M-Triibau, 
Sept.  25,  1872.  He  studied  in  Vienna,  Dresden  and 
Brunswick,  and  conducted  at  the  Residenz  Theatre  in 
Dresden  for  twenty-seven  years;  his  compositions  in- 
clude several  operettas. 

Brenner,  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Eisleben,  1815;  died  Munich,  1898.  He  was 
music  director  at  Dorpat  University,  composed  cantatas, 
motets  and  songs,  also  compiling  a  choral  book  for 
'church,  school  and  home  use. 

Brenner,  Ludwig  Ritter  von,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Leipzig,  Sept.  19,  1833;  died  Berlin, 
Feb.  9,  1902.  His  works  included  sacred  and  orchestral 
music. 

Brenner,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Stuttgart,  Aug.  12,  1854;  died  there,  Mar.  18, 
1927.  His  works  include  operas,  singspiels,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Brenner,  Walter,  English  composer,  born  Wyn- 
berg,  South  Africa,  Jan.  21,  1906.  He  settled  in  Char- 
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lottenburg,  Berlin,  as  a  writer  of  salon  and  theatre 
music. 

Brenning,  Mary,  see  Krebs,  Mary. 

Brennwald,  Bertha,  see  Breval,  Lucienne. 

Brent,  Charlotte,  English  soprano,  died  April  10, 
1802,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arne,  making  her  debut  at  Dublin 
in  his  opera  Elisa  during  1755.  She  was  the  original 
Hamor  in  Handel's  Jeptha,  and  created  a  sensation 
in  the  role  of  Polly  in  The  Beggar's  Opera. 

Brereton,  W.  H.,  late  igth  century  English  bass 
singer,  born  Bedford.  He  studied  at  the  London 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  also  with  Randegger  and 
Manuel  Garcia,  making  his  London  debut  in  1882,  and 
becoming  a  well-known  oratorio  and  festival  singer. 

Brescia,  an  Italian  city  of  moderate  size  in  northern 
Italy.  The  famous  Antegnati  family  of  organ  makers 
lived  there  during  the  i6th  century.  Brescia  was  also 
known  for  the  violins  made  there  by  Gasparo  de  Salo 
and  Maggini,  antedating  the  Cremona  school.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Antonio  Bazzani,  a  famous  Italian 
violinist. 

Brescianello,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  i8th  century 
Italian  violinist  and  composer.  He  was  music  master  to 
the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  in  1716,  and  composed 
twelve  symphonies  (or  concertos)  for  two  violins,  alto 
and  bass,  as  well  as  other  chamber  works. 

Bresciani,  Pietro,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
about  1806;  a  pupil  of  Calegari. 

Bresgen,  Cesar,  German  composer,  born  Florence, 
Italy,  Oct.  16,  1913;  son  of  German  parents.  He 
studied  with  Josef  Haas,  and  became  an  organist  in 
Munich.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
piano  suites  and  songs. 

Breslau,  a  German  city,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  and 
musically  one  of  the  most  important  German  cities  east 
of  Berlin  and  Dresden.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an  opera 
house,  many  famous  churches,  orchestral  and  choral 
organizations  of  considerable  merit  and  several  con- 
servatories of  music.  Breslau  was  also  the  birthplace 
of  Jadassohn,  Georg  Henschel,  Moszkowski,  Frank  and 
Walter  Damrosch,  and  Otto  Klemperer. 

Breslaur,  Emil,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Kottbus,  May  29,  1836;  died  Berlin, 
July  27,  1899.  He  studied  at  the  Stern  Conservatory,' 
Berlin,  became  a  teacher  at  Kullak's  Academy,  founded 
a  music  teacher's  seminary,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
the  literature  and  technique  of  the  piano. 

Bresles  (real  name  Bachimont),  Henri,  French 
composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1864;  died  there,  1925. 
He  studied  with  Mathys  Lussy,  and  composed  operas, 
also  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bresser,  Jan,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Arnheim,  Oct.  7,  1899.  He  has  been  concertmaster 
of  the  Diisseldorf  Orchestra,  composing  a  string  quar- 
tet, piano  sonatas,  a  violin  concerto  and  some  songs. 
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Bressler-Gianoli,  Clotilde,  Italian  dramatic  con- 
tralto, born  Geneva,  June  3,  1875 ;  died  there,  May  12, 
1912;  pupil  of  Krause,  de  Sanger,  Barblan,  Sangio- 
vanni,  Giacosa  and  Ronconi.  She  made  her  debut  when 
nineteen  at  Geneva  in  Samson  et  Dalila,  later  singing  in 
New  York  with  the  San  Carlo,  Hammerstein  and  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Companies ;  her  repertoire  included 
roles  in  forty  operas. 

Bresson  (Brisson),  Mile.,  French  violinist,  pianist 
and  composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1785.  She  attracted 
attention  in  Paris  in  1820  as  a  pianist,  violinist  and 
composer.  Her  compositions  were  popular  in  both 
Germany  and  France.  She  did  not  appear  in  public 
after  1827.  Her  compositions  include  numerous  pieces 
for  violin,  piano  and  harp. 

Bret,  Gustave,  French  composer,  organist,  and 
teacher,  born  Brignoles,  Aug.  30,  1875  J  pupil  of  Wider 
and  d'Indy ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral  and 
orchestral  works. 

Bretagne,  Pierre,  French  composer,  born  Epinal, 
Oct.  6,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Guy  Ropartz ;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral,  operatic,  instrumental,  vocal  and 
chamber  works. 

Breteuil,  Frangois  de,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Feb.  21,  1892;  pupil  of  Lavignac  and  Caussade;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  piano,  orchestral,  operatic 
and  violin  works. 

Bretherick,  Henry,  English  organist,  born  in  1849; 
he  came  to  America  as  a  youth,  studying  here  and  oc- 
cupying organ  posts  in  Illinois  and  California  for  many 
years. 

Breton,  Abelardo,  Spanish  composer  and  teacher, 
born^May  14,  1887;  died  Aug.  10,  1932;  son  of  Tomas 
Breton  y  Hernandez.  His  orchestral  works  have  been 
played  by  the  Symphonic  and  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tras at  Madrid,  where  he  has  taught  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory. 

Breton,  F.  Le,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court,  1780.  He  founded  his  business  at  his  birthplace 
about  1820,  and  made  many  instruments  of  considerable 
interest. 

^  Breton,  Ruth,  American  violinist,  born  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  pupil  of  Franz  Kneisel  and  Leopold  Auer. 
She  has  appeared  with  many  important  orchestras  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  has  concer- 
tized  extensively  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

Breton  y  Hernandez,  Tomas,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Salamanca,  Dec.  29,  1850;  died  Madrid,  Dec.  2, 
1923;  one  of  the  greatest  modern  Spanish  composers. 
He  was  best  known  for  his  ten  zarzuelas  (Spanish 
operettas),  the  best  known  of  these  being  La  Verbena 
da  la  Paloma.  His  other  works  include  chamber  music, 
an  oratorio  and  orchestral  compositions. 
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Bretschneider,  Karl,  German  librettist  of  operettas 
and  farces;  born  Breslau,  Sept.  26,  1871. 

Brettgeige  (Ger.),  a  small  violin;  a  pochette  (q.v.). 

Bretthauer,  Albert,  German  composer,  born  Mainz- 
holzen,  Jan.  14,  1869;  writer  of  chamber  music, 
choruses,  songs  and  marches. 

Breu,  Simon,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Simbach,  Jan.  15,  1858;  died  Wurzburg,  Aug.  9,  1933. 
His  works  were  chiefly  songs  and  male  choruses. 

Breuer,  Bernhard,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  1808;  death  date  unknown.  He 
studied  with  B.  Klein,  M.  Ganz  and  Cherubini,  and  be- 
came a  'cello  teacher  at  the  Rhein  Music  School.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  oratorios,  masses,  over- 
tures and  'cello  pieces. 

Breuer,  Hans,  German  dramatic  tenor,  born  Co- 
logne, Apr.  27,  1870;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  n,  1929; 
a  pupil  of  Iffert,  Stolzenberg.  At  Frau  Cosima 
Wagner's  invitation  he  studied  at  Bayreuth  under 
Kneise  until  1896,  when  he  made  his  debut  there  as 
Mime.  He  sang  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  for  eight- 
een years,  appeared  in  New  York  under  Damrosch  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  later  was  heard  at 
the  Salzburg  Festival.  He  was  highly  regarded  as  an 
interpreter  of  roles  in  Wagner  and  Mozart  music 
dramas  and  operas. 

Breull  (Breul),  Heinrich  August,  German  violin- 
ist, organist,  harpsichord  player  and  composer,  born  at 
Lindenhardt  in  1742;  died  at  Erlanger  in  1785.  He 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  left 
much  instrumental  music  in  manuscript. 

Breuning,  Emmanuel  Joseph,  German  courtier, 
born  1741 ;  died  Jan.  15,  1777.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Court  at  Bonn,  and  in  1750  married  Helene  von 
Kerich,  the  daughter  of  Hofrath  Stephan  von  Kerich, 
who  later  became  Beethoven's  most  intimate  friend. 
Breuning  was  killed  by  a  fire  in  the  Electoral  Palace, 
leaving  his  wife  with  several  children. 

Breuning,  Helene  von  (nee  von  Kerich),  a  lady 
famous  for  her  friendship  with  Beethoven.  She  married 
Emmanuel  von  Breuning  in  1750,  and. after  his  death 
in  an  accident  in  1777,  took  Beethoven  into  her  house 
as  teacher  to  her  children.  This  acquaintance  became 
the  strongest  friendship  in  his  life,  and  despite  nu- 
merous quarrels,  the  two  remained  on  the  best  of 
terms.  Beethoven  entered  Helene  Breuning's  house  at 
Bonn  when  only  eighteen,  and  it  was  she  who,  at  this 
stage  of  his  career,  gave  him  the  only  refining  home 
influence  he  ever  was  to  experience.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Stephan,  Lorenz,  Christoph,  and  Eleanore 
Brigitta  Breuning;  Lorenz  and  Eleanore  Brigitta  were 
pupils  of  Beethoven ;  Eleanore  Brigitta  became  the  wife 
of  Wegeler,  one  of  Beethoven's  biographers. 

Breuning,  Moritz  Gerhard,  von,  German  physician, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  28,  1813;  died  there,  May  6,  1892; 
son  of  Stephan  and  Helene  von  Breuning.  He  was  not 
only  eminent  in  his  profession,  but  also  wrote  an  inter- 


esting little  book,  Das  Schwarsspanierhaus,  valuable  be- 
cause it  contains  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Bonn 
master,  especially  in  regard  to  his  association  with  the 
Breunings. 

Breuning,  Stephan  Lorenz  Joseph  Judas  Thad- 
deus,  von,  German  lawyer  and  friend  of  Beethoven, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1774;  died  there  June  4,  1827; 
son  of  Mme.  Helene  von  Breuning.  He  studied  law 
at  Bonn  and  Gottingen;  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  gave  him  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Order  at  Mergentheim,  and  in  1801  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  a  grand  chapter  was  being  held.  Here 
he  renewed  his  friendship  with  Beethoven,  which  had 
begun  when  they  were  both  violin  pupils  of  Franz  Ries. 
He  then  obtained  a  position  in  the  Austrian  war  office ; 
Beethoven  frequently  played  duets  with  his  first  wife, 
and  dedicated  the  piano-arrangement  of  his  violin  con- 
certo to  her. 

Breuning-Storm,  Gunna,  Danish  violinist,  born  Co- 
penhagen, Jan.  25,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Anton  Svendsen  and 
Henri  Marteau,  and  teacher  of  violin  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conservatory. 

Breunung,  Ferdinand,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Brotterode,  Mar.  2,  1830 ;  died  Aachen,  Sept.  22, 
1883.  He  succeeded  Carl  Reinecke  as  teacher  of  piano 
at  the  Koln  Conservatory. 

Breval,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer  and  violon- 
cellist, born  in  1756;  died  at  Chamouille  in  1825.  His 
chamber  music  includes  thirty  string  quartets,  of  which 
the  first  six,  comprising  Op.  I,  are  considered  the  best; 
other  compositions  comprise  operas,  symphonies,  'cello 
concertos  and  a  'cello  method. 

Breval,  Lucienne  (stage  name  of  Bertha  Brenn- 
wald),  Swiss  dramatic  soprano,  born  Mannedorf,  Nov. 
4,  1870  (or  1875).  She  first  studied  the  piano  .at  Lau- 
sanne and  Geneva,  but  later  became  a  voice  pupil  of 
Warot  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  taking  ist  prize  for 
opera  in  1890,  and  making  her  debut  in  UAfricame  on 
Jan.  20,  1892.  She  created  the  chief  soprano  roles  at 
all  first  performances  of  Wagner  dramas  at  the  Opera, 
and  is  said  to  have  sung  in  more  than  fifty  operas.  On 
Apr.  9,  1901,  Breval  appeared  as  Briinnhilde  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  singing  the  part  in  German. 

Breve  (Lat.  Brevis),  a  note  equivalent  to  two  whole 
notes,  the  latter  being  called  semibreves;  it  was  for- 
merly the  name  of  the  shortest  note,  but  by  paradox  now 
of  the  longest  note. 

Brevi,  Giovanni  Battista,  late  17th  century  Italian 
composer,  organist  and  conductor.  He  wrote  several 
books  of  motets,  cantatas  and  solo  arias. 

Breviary  (Lat.  Breviarium) ,  a  service  book  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  it  contains  the  prayers,  lec- 
tions, antiphons,  responses  and  hymns  for  the  Canonical 
Hours  observed  throughout  each  day.  A  similar  book  in 
the  Greek  Church  is  called  the  Horologian.  Many  texts 
in  the  Breviary  have  been  set  to  music ;  the  latter  can  be 
found  in  the  Antiphonwy  (q.v.). 
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Breville,  Pierre  Onfroy  de,  French  composer, 
teacher  and  critic,  born  Bar-le-Duc,  Feb.  21,  1861 ;  pupil 
of  Dubois  and  Cesar  Franck.  He  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Franck  and  was  one  of  the  many  who  tried 
to  complete  Franck's  unfinished  opera  Ghiselle.  He 
was  critic  for  leading  journals  such  as  the  Mercure  de 
France,  professor  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  and  teacher 
of  chamber  music  at  the  Academy.  His  compositions, 
including  operas,  incidental  music  and  songs,  are  lyrical, 
yet  possess  many  of  Franck's  finest  characteristics,  and 
are  essentially  modern  for  the  period  in  which  they 
were  written. 

Brewer,  Alfred  Herbert,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Gloucester,  June  21,  1865;  died  there,  Mar. 
I,  1928;  pupil  of  Parratt  Stanford  and  Bridge.  He 
became  organist  at  St.  Catherine's,  Gloucester,  Bristol 
Cathedral,  and  Gloucester  Cathedral,  also  the  conductor 
of  various  musical  societies.  Among  his  works  are 
sacred  and  secular  cantatas,  services,  anthems,  organ 
works,  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

Brewer,  John  Hyatt,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1856;  died  Nov. 
30,  1931;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck;  organist  in  Brooklyn 
for  many  years  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Organists.  He  succeeded  Dudley  Buck 
as  conductor  of  the  BrookljTi  Apollo  Club,  and  was 
also  director  of  many  other  musical  organizations. 
His  works,  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
include  sacred  and  secular  songs,  anthems,  cantatas, 
chamber  music,  piano  and  organ  pieces. 

Brewer,  Thomas,  English  composer,  born  1611.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted when  three  years  old.  Later  he  was  apprenticed, 
in  1626,  to  Thomas  Warner.  He  composed  fantasies 
for  the  viol,  rounds,  catches  and  the  three-part  song, 
Turn  Amaryllis. 

Brewster- Jones,  H.,  Australian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  June  29,  1887;  ^s  compositions  include 
songs,  instrumental,  operatic,  piano  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Brezo,  Juan  del,  see  Del  Breso,  Juan. 

Brezovschek,  Ivan,  Slavic  conductor,  born  Celje, 
July  3,  1888;  pupil  of  Hermann  and  W.  Eickemayer, 
and  conductor  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Belgrade. 

Brian,  Albertus,  see  Bryne,  Albertus. 

Brian,  William  Havergal,  English  composer,  born 
Staffordshire,  1877.  He  was  mainly  self-taught,  except 
for  some  instruction  on  the  violin,  violoncello  and  organ, 
and  educated  himself  mainly  by  reading  scores  at  Bir- 
mingham. In  1905  the  Manchester  Musical  World  ap- 
pointed him  special  critic  for  the  Halle  Concerts.  He 
is  the  composer  of  interesting  suites  and  other  or- 
chestral works,  performed  by  Henry  J.  Wood,  Thomas 
Beecham  and  Granville  Bantock;  also  of  some  songs 
and  short  choral  works. 

Briard,  ^tienne,  late  15*  century  and  early  i6th 
century  French  music  engraver,  born  at  Bar-le-Duc. 
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He  changed  the  square-note  characters  then  in  use  to  a 
round  shape,  and  devised  a  simple  means  of  expressing 
the  time  value  of  notes,  doing  away  entirely  with  com- 
plicated ligatures.  The  works  of  Elzear  Genet  were 
among  the  first  to  be  printed  in  the  new  forms  about 

1530. 

Briccialdi,  Giulio,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
flutist,  born  Terui,  Papal  States,  Mar.  2,  1818;  died 
Florence,  Dec.  17,  1881 ;  his  compositions  include  solos 
and  a  method  for  the  flute. 

Briceno,  Luis  de,  early  I7th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser of  romances,  seguidillas  and  an  instruction 
method  for  the  guitar. 

Bricht,  Walter,  Austrian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Vienna,  Sept.  21,  1904.  He  studied  with  Franz 
Schmidt,  and  at  the  "Akademie  der  Tonkunst";  his 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  small  orchestral 
work,  chamber  music,  piano  concertos,  piano  sonatas, 
organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Bricken,  Carl  Ernst,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  conductor,  born  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  in  1898;  stu- 
dent at  the  David  Mannes  Music  School  in  New  York, 
with  Cortot  in  Paris  and  Weisse  at  Vienna.  He  has 
conducted  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  has  taught 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  compositions  include  a 
symphony  and  a  suite  for  orchestra,  a  string  quartet, 
a  piano  quintet,  sonatas  for  violin  and  for  'cello  and  a 
set  of  Variations  on  an  Old  English  Theme  for  two 
pianos. 

Bricks, ,  1 8th  century  composer  of  operas,  who 

lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  wrote  a  four-act  comic 
opera,  Ferey,  the  libretto  by  the  Czarina  Katherine  II, 

Brico,  Antonia,  American  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  California,  June  26,  1902.  She  studied  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  Berlin  State  Academy  of  Music  and 
Master  School  of  Conducting,  later  with  Sigismund 
Stojowski  and  Karl  Muck,  making  her  debut  as  a  pian- 
ist in  1919.  She  then  became  an  orchestral  conductor  in 
Berlin,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Hamburg,  Riga, 
Warsaw,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Washington, 
D.  C  In  1935  she  organized,  and  became  the  con- 
ductor of,  the  New  York  Women's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which  has  since  given  regular  concerts  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York.  She  is  also  known  as  a  choral  con- 
ductor, being  the  founder  and  conductor  of  the  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  Treble  Clef  Choral  Society  of  one  hun- 
dred voices;  and  has  been  director  of  the  Queen's 
Choral,  New  Rochelle  Choral,  and  Sibelius  Choral  So- 
cieties, all  in  New  York. 

Bridewell,  Carrie,  American  contralto,  born  at  Fort 
Gibson,  Miss.,  in  1874;  pupil  of  Sembrich.  She  ap- 
peared at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
and  in  all  the  important  European  opera  houses. 

Bridge  (Fr.  chevalet;  Ger.  Steg;  It.  ponticetto), 
(i)  a  thin,  arched  piece  of  wood,  set  on  the  belly  of 
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a  stringed  instrument,  over  which  the  strings  are 
stretched  above  the  resonance  chamber;  becoming  the 
medium  through  which  the  string  vibrations  are  con- 
ducted to  the  resonance  chamber;  (2)  the  strip  over 
which  the  strings  are  stretched  in  a  piano. 

Bridge,  Frank,  English  composer,  violist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Brighton,  Feb.  26,  1879.  He  studied  violin 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  gained  a  scholarship 
for  four  years  with  Stanford,  later  becoming  violinist 
in  the  Crimson  Quartet,  succeeding  Wirth  in  1906  as 
viola  player  in  the  Joachim  Quartet,  and  remaining 
with  that  organization  until  1915.  He  conducted  the 
New  Symphony  Orchestra  from  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing, and  directed  opera  performances  for  Marie  Brema 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  1910,  and  also  for  Raymond 
Roze  at  Covent  Garden  in  1913.  He  is  also  the  regu- 
lar conductor  of  the  Audrey  Chapman  Orchestra,  and  at 
various  times  has  led  the  Queen's  Hall,  Philharmonic, 
and  London  Symphony  Orchestras  in  London.  In  1923 
he  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  conducted  his 
own  compositions  with  the  New  York,  Boston,  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestras.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  composer  of  chamber  music.  His  first 
String  Quartet  in  E  minor  won  honorary  mention 
in  1906  at  Bologna.  His  Fantasy  String  Quartet,  Fan- 
tasy-Trio, Fantasy  Quartet  for  piano  and  strings,  and 
Second  String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  all  won  Cobbett 
prizes  from  1903  to  1915.  He  also  wrote  an  impor- 
tant piano  quintet  in  1905,  a  string  sextet  in  1915,  a 
violoncello  sonata,  and  one  for  piano  solo,  etc.  His 
orchestral  works  have  not  been  performed  very  often, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sea  Suite  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Carnegie  Trust,  and  a  Lament  for  strings, 
in  memory  of  a  child  who  died  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  He  has  also  written  numerous  piano  works 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  violoncello  and  piano  and 
viola  and  piano ;  organ  works,  choruses  with  orchestra, 
and  songs.  -  He  has  always  remained  faithful  to  the 
logic  of  the  fine  technique  he  acquired  early  in  his 
career. 

Bridge,  Sir  John  Frederick,  English  organist,  writer 
and  composer,  born  Dec.  5,  1844,  at  Oldbury  near  Bir- 
mingham; died  Westminster,  Mar.  18,  1924;  pupil  of 
Hopkins  and  Goss.  He  was  organist  successively  of 
Trinity  Church,  Windsor,  Manchester  Cathedral  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  oratorio,  Mount  Moriah,  won 
him  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  (Oxford).  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  at  the 
University  of  London.  His  works  include  cantatas, 
oratorios,  choral-ballades  and  much  church  music. 
Bridge  also  wrote  several  books  on  theoretical  sub- 
jects and  edited  the  motets  written  by  Orlando  Gibbons. 

Bridge,  Joseph  Cox,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Rochester,  Aug.  16,  1853 » 
died  St.  Albans,  Apr.  I,  1929. 

Bridge  (Bridges),  Richard,  i8th  century  organ 
builder. 


Bridgetower,  George  Augustus  Polgreen,  English 
violinist,  born  in  1779;  died  Peckham,  Feb.  29,  1860. 
He  was  a  mulatto,  son  of  an  African  father,  known 
about  London  as  "the  Abyssinian  Prince,"  and  a  Euro- 
pean mother.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Paris 
in  1790,  and  played  a  violin  solo  between  the  parts  of 
the  Messiah,  at  the  Drury  Lane,  London,  in  the  same 
year.  In  May,  1803,  he  played  the  Kreutser  Sonata 
at  Vienna  with  Beethoven ;  in  a  memorandum  left  by 
him  of  this  performance,  Bridgetower  declared  that 
Beethoven  was  greatly  pleased  by  his  alteration  of  a 
passage  in  the  violin  part. 

Bridson,  Dorothy,  igth  century  English  violinist 
who  died  at  London  on  Dec.  31,  1917.  She  studied  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory  and  with  Sevcik  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  In  1903  she  made  her  debut 
at  Prague  with  the  Bohemian  Philharmonic  Orchestra ; 
her  London  debut  followed  at  St.  James's  Hall  the  same 
year,  and  she  concertized  with  great  success  until  her 
death. 

Brief,  obsolete  for  Breve  (q.v.). 
Briegel,  Wolfgang  Karl,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  conductor,  born  Nuremberg,   May  21,   1626; 
died   Dormstadt,    Nov.    19,    1712.     His  many   sacred 
works  and  instrumental  pieces  were  highly  regarded. 
Brielka,  a  Russian  pipe  with  a  single  beating  reed. 
Briesemeister,  Otto,  German  tenor,  born  Arnswalde, 
May  18,  1866;  died  June  16,  1910.    He  at  first  studied 
medicine,  but  later  took  up  vocal  study  with  Wieder- 
mann,  and  made  his  debut  at  Detmold  in  1893.    His 
finest  roles  were  Loge  in  Wagner's  "Ring"  and  Herod 
in  Strauss'  Salome. 

Brigg  Fair  (Frederick  Delius),  an  English  rhap- 
sody for  orchestra  composed  by  Frederick  Delius,  and 
first  placed  in  London  under  the  baton  of  Thomas 
Beecham  in  1908.  It  was  inspired  by  an  old  English 
folk  song  discovered  by  Percy  Grainger,  to  whom  the 
rhapsody  is  dedicated. 

Briggs,  Christopher!  Rawdon,  English  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1870;  a 
pupil  of  Singer,  Joachim  and  de  Anna  in  violin.  He 
taught  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Manchester, 
was  for  many  years  2nd  violin  of  the  Adolf  Brodsky 
Quartet,  later  organizing  his  own  ensemble. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  George  A.  (nee  Skillings,  Cora), 
American  organist  and  composer,  born  South  Paris, 
Me.,  late  in  the  igth  century;  pupil  of  Emery,  Kotz- 
schmar  and  Hanscom.  She  played  in  one  church  for 
forty-eight  years;  her  sentimental  sacred  song,  Hold 
Thou  My  Hand,  is  well-known. 

Briggs,  John  William,  Scottish  violin  maker,  born 
Wakefield,  1895.  After  studying  at  Manchester  with 
W.  Tarr,  he  set  up  in  business  at  Glasgow,  and  has 
made  creditable  instruments,  in  some  of  which  he  has 
used  very  aged  wood,  taken  from  a  Warsaw  church. 
His  violins  are  usually  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius 
models. 
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Brigham,  Helena,  late  igth  and  early  20th  century 
American  composer,  for  many  years  active  in  the  mu- 
sical life  of  Chicago;  more  than  fifty  of  her  songs  for 
children  have  been  published. 

Brigham,  Ralph  Hibbard,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1883;  pupil 
of  George  Chadwick,  Wallace  Goodrich  and  Benjamin 
Cutter  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston.  He  became  a  church  organist  at  Boston,  or- 
ganist at  the  Strand  Theatre,  New  York,  and  has  toured 
the  country  in  recitals. 

Brighenti  (Brighetti),  Mme.  Maria  (nee  Giorgi), 
Italian  soprano,  born  at  Bologna  in  1792.  She  created 
the  part  of  Rosina  in  The  Barber  of  Seville  in  1816  at 
Rome ;  Rossini  composed  La  Cenerentola  especially  for 
her. 

Bright,  Dora  Estella,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Sheffield,  Aug.  16,  1863.  She  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  soon  achieved 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  England's  most  gifted 
musicians.  She  is  distinguished  as  being  the  first 
woman  composer  to  have  a  work  performed  at  the 
London  Philharmonic  concerts.  Her  compositions  for 
string  quartet,  for  violin,  for  two  pianos  and  other 
instrumental  works  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
unstinted  praise  from  the  critics. 

Brignoli,  Pasqualino,  Italian  tenor  who  died  at 
New  York  in  1884,  first  appeared  in  the  United  States 
with  Adelina  Patti ;  in  1856  he  was  heard  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  New  York,  in  the  premiere  of  Luigi 
Arditi's  La  Spia,  and  sang  there  for  many  years  with 
great  success,  in  addition  to  becoming  a  highly  re- 
garded vocal  teacher. 

Brijon,  Emil  Robert,  French  music  teacher  and 
theorist,  born  at  Lyons  about  1720.  He  was  active  in 
his  native  city  for  many  years,  writing  several  valuable 
theoretical  works. 

Brill.,  abbreviation  for  brillante. 

Brill,  Otto,  German  baritone,  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Barmen,  Feb.  11,  1885;  composer  of  singspiels, 
choruses  and  songs;  also  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
voice. 

Brillante  (Fr.;  It.),  brilliant,  sparkling.  It  was  oc- 
casionally used  by  the  romantic  composers  as  part  of  the 
title  to  a  piano  composition,  as  Weber's  Rondo  brillante, 
op.  62. 

Brillenbasse  (Ger.,  literally  "spectacle-basses"),  the 
term  used  for  the  abbreviated  notation  of  alternating 
eighth,  sixteenth  or  thirty-second  notes. 

Brillhard,  Gilbert  Davis,  American  composer,  pia- 
nist and  teacher,  born  Bourbon,  Ind.,  Mar.  24,  1888. 
He  studied  at  the  Indianapolis  Conservatory  and  in 
Chicago,  toured  the  West  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  com- 
posed piano  pieces  and  songs  for  children. 

Brillon  de  Jouy,  Madame,  i8th  century  French 
pianist  and  composer;  Dr.  Charles  Burney  praised  her 


playing  in  the  warmest  terms.  She  wrote  chiefly  f0r 
the  piano. 

Brimley  (Brimlei),  John,  English  church  music 
composer,  choirmaster  and  organist,  born  1502;  died 
1576;  for  many  years  organist  at  Durham  Cathedral. 

Blind,  Richard,  English  composer  of  church  music 
and  organist  who  died  about  1717.  From  1707  until 
his  death,  he  was  organist  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Brindis,  Claudio  de  Salas,  Cuban  negro  violinist, 
composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Havana  in  Oct.  1800* 
died  Dec.  17,  1872;  pupil  of  Ignacio  Calvo.  He  was 
a  very  gifted  musician,  especially  gifted  in  improvising 
variations  on  any  given  theme.  Brindis'  musical  works 
included  a  composition  dedicated  to  General  Bertrant; 
he  conducted  many  of  the  leading  Cuban  orchestras. 

Brindisi  (It),  a  drinking  song.  Examples  of  its  use 
in  opera  may  be  found  in  Lucresia  Borgia,  Traviata, 
Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Otello. 

Brine,  Mary  D.,  igth  century  English  composer. 
Her  works  included  songs  which  attained  some  popu- 
larity. 

Brines,  Fannie  Gilbert,  contemporary  American 
lyric  soprano,  teacher  and  writer  born  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  She  studied  at  Paris  with  Mme.  de  Picciotto, 
becoming  a  church  singer,  vocal  teacher  and  writer  of 
articles  for  musical  magazines. 

Brink,  Jules  ten,  Dutch  composer  and  director,  born 
Amsterdam,  Nov.  4,  1838;  died  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1889. 
His  works  include  operas  and  orchestral  music. 

Brinkerhoff,  Clara  M.  (nee  Rolph),  English  singer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  during  the  first  half  of  the 
igth  century.  She  came  to  New  York  as  a  child, 
and  was  prominent  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer  for 
over  forty  years. 

Brinkler,  Alfred,  English  organist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Ramsgate,  May  2,  1880.  He  studied  at 
Ramsgate,  became  a  church  organist  in  England  and 
later  at  Portland,  Me.,  composing  church  music  and 
organ  works. 

Brinkmann,  Minna,  German  composer,  born  Oster- 
wieck,  Sept.  28,  1831;  composer  of  numerous  piano 
pieces  of  the  salon  type. 

Brinsmead,  Edgar,  English  piano  maker  and  writer, 
died  Nov.  28,  1907;  a  son  of  John  Brinsmead.  He 
became  a  member  of  his  father's  piano  company  in 
1900,  but  his  chief  claim  to  fame  is  his  History  of  the 
Pianoforte,  which  is  still  valuable  as  a  historical  work. 

Brinsmead,  John,  English  piano  maker,  born  Wear 
Gifford,  North  Devon,  Oct.  13,  1814;  died  Feb.  17, 
1908.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  pianoforte  makers, 
John  Brinsmead  &  Sons. 

Brio  (It),  fire,  spirit;  con  brio,  with  fire  or  vivacity. 

Brion    d'Orgeval,    fidouard    Barthelemy,    French 
composer,  born  Saint-fitienne,  Loire,  May  13,  1833; 
pupil  of  Halevy.     He  wrote  operas  and  other  stage 
pieces,  masses,  motets  and  instrumental  music. 
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Brioso  (It.),  spiritedly,  joyfully;  con  brioso,  with 
fire  and  vivacity. 

Brischke,  Julius,  German  lyric  tenor  and  composer, 
born  Cologne,  July  18,  1876.  He  studied  at  the  Co- 
logne Conservatory,  became  a  successful  tenor  and 
wrote  many  well-known  songs. 

Brise  (Fr.),  an  indication  of  short,  staccato-bowed 
notes  in  violin  bow  technique. . 

Brissac,  Jules,  see  Macfarren,  Mistress  John. 

Brissler,  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  German  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Insterburg,  June  13,  1818;  died  Berlin, 
July  30,  1893.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  gave 
piano  recitals  and  taught  at  the  Stern  Conservatory. 
His  two-  and  four-hand  piano  arrangements  of  classical 
works  are  noteworthy ;  he  also  composed  an  opera  and 
some  orchestral  works. 

Brisson,  Frederick,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Angouleme,  Dec.  25, 1821 ;  died  at  Orleans  in  1900. 
He  was  a  well-known  teacher  in  Paris,  composing  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  piano  pieces,  an  organ 
method  and  a  text-book  on  harmony. 

Brisson,  Mile.,  see  Bresson,  Mile. 

Bristow,  George  Frederick,  American  pianist,  or- 
ganist, violinist  and  composer,  born  New  York,  Dec. 
19,  1825;  died  there,  Dec.  13,  1898.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  engaged  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Olympia  Theatre  in  his  native  city;  in  1842  he  was 
similarly  employed  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society.  These  activities  led  to  general  recognition  of 
his  talent,  resulting  in  an  appointment  as  conductor 
of  the  Harmonic  Society  in  1851.  He  held  this  post 
for  nine  years,  after  which  he  directed  the  concerts  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Union.  During  all  this  time,  Bristow 
was  active  as  church  organist.  He  was  also  busily  en- 
gaged in  composition;  one  of  his  works,  an  overture, 
was  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  during  his  life- 
time. He  devoted  himself  to  gaining  recognition  for 
not  only  his  own  works,  but  those  of  other  American 
composers,  engaging  in  many  controversies  with  the 
directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  His  composi- 
tions include  the  opera  Rip  Van  Winkle,  cantatas,  over- 
tures, quartets,  anthems,  songs,  and  piano  pieces. 

Bristow,  William  Richard,  English  music  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  1803;  died  New  York,  1867.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1824,  and  his  musical  activities 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Britain,  Radie,  American  composer,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  in  1903 ;  student  at  the 
American  Conservatory  in  Chicago  with  Herriot  Levy 
and  Von  Dusen.  She  continued  her  studies  in  Europe 
with  Marcel  Dupre,  and  made  her  debut  as  a  composer 
in  Munich.  Five  of  her  compositions,  a  Heroic  Poem 
for  orchestra,  an  Epic  Poem  for  string  quartet,  Nirvana, 
Theme  and  Variations  on  the  "Old  Gray  Mare"  and  a 
song.  Baby,  I  Can't  Sleep,  have  won  prizes.  Her  com- 
positions include  orchestral,  chamber  orchestra,  choral, 
dramatic  and  chamber  music  works. 
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British   Broadcasting   Company  Concert  Activi- 
ties, see  Radio  Concert  Broadcasting. 

British  Chamber  Music.    The  first  period  of  cham- 
ber music  productivity  in  Great  Britain  started  at  the 
close  of  the  i6th  century.    William  Byrd  composed  a 
number  of  works  for  the  viols,  and  Orlando  Gibbons 
wrote  a  number  of  fantasies   ("fancies")    for  viols; 
Tomkins,  Ward,  Dering  and  Martin  also  composed  for 
groups  of  instruments.     Puritan  rule  checked  further 
development  until  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century; 
Henry  Purcell  composed  sets  of  sonatas  for  stringed 
instruments  and  harpsichord  or  organ;  Henry  Eccles 
wrote  sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsichord  and  William 
Boyce  also  created  in  the  same  form.     The  works  of 
William  Shield  show  plainly  the  influence  of  Haydn; 
William  Babell,  Charles  Stanley,  and  Joseph  Gibbs  were 
other  important  composers  of  their  period.     George 
Frederick  Handel  came  to  England  in  1710,  and  his 
genius  outshone  all  native  efforts  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.    The  first  British  composer  to  at- 
tempt serious  chamber  music  after  this  long  period  was 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  whose  works  reveal  plainly 
the  influence  of   Mendelssohn;   his   followers,  A.   C. 
Mackenzie,  C.  H.  H.  Parry  and  C.  V.  Stanford  display 
far  greater  imagination.    A  vast  number  of  chamber 
works  have  been  produced  since  by  modern   British 
composers;  these  are  mentioned  or  discussed  under 
their  individual  biographies  in  this  volume.    An  outline 
of  the  activities  of  various  concert  and  chamber  music 
organizations  may  well  begin  with  the  establishment 
in  1665  of  a  music  school  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  fur- 
nished "with  a  number  of  instruments,  including  an 
organ  of  four  stops,  and  seven  desks  to  lay  the  books 
on."    The  subscription  concerts  given  here  represented 
the  only  regular  gatherings  at  that  time.     The  first 
actual  concerts  in  London  for  chamber  music,  with  an 
audience  paying  admission,  were  organized  by  the  vio- 
linist, John  Banister,  in  1672  and  continued  until  1678. 
Thomas  Britton,  born  in   1651,  known  to  contempo- 
raries as  "the  musical  small-coal  man,"  formed  a  "con- 
cert club"  at  the  cessation  of  Banister's  activities  and 
established  concerts  at  which  George  Frederick  Handel 
was  one  of  the  performers.    These  concerts  stimulated 
other  activities ;  in  1680  a  small  concert  hall  was  erected 
in  York  Buildings,  and  from  about  1710  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music  gave  chamber  and  orchestral  concerts 
until  1792,  when  it  was  dissolved.     The  Anacreontic 
Society  was  founded  about  1770,  presenting  choral  mu- 
sic in  concerts  similar  to  the  Academy  until  1786.    The 
Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  or  King's  Concerts,  were 
founded  in  1776,  and  continued  from  1804  to  1848  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.     At  first  the  programs 
were  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  works  of  Handel, 
but  gradually  their  scope  broadened.    The  Philharmonic 
Society,  founded  in  1813,  included  chamber  music  on 
its  orchestral  programs;  Joseph  Dando,  a  London  vi- 
olinist, instituted  a  series  of  string  quartet  performances 
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in  1836,  constituting  the  first  entirely  instrumental  con- 
certs. These  were  continued  until  1853;  in  1844  a 
series  of  chamber  concerts  entitled  "The  Musical 
Union"  was  started  by  John  Ella.  The  quartet  sat  on 
a  raised  platform  in  the  center  of  the  room,  with  the 
audience  surrounding  it,  and  programs  were  issued 
with  critical  notes  a  day  before  each  concert  took  place ; 
these  concerts  continued  until  1880.  The  chamber  con- 
certs given  by  Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett  from 
1843-56,  and  by  the  Quartet  Association  from  1852-55 
were  also  of  importance ;  the  latter  introduced  many  of 
new  and  hitherto  unheard  of  works.  In  1859,  Chappell 
&  Company,  music  publishers,  organized  the  famous  Pop- 
ular Concerts,  familiarly  known  as  the  Monday  "Pops" ; 
in  1865  the  rehearsals  for  these  concerts  were  changed 
into  a  separate  series  known  as  the  Saturday  "Pops." 
These  concerts  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  classics,  and 
the  soloists  largely  of  European  fame,  but  occasionally 
works  by  Parry  or  Stanford  were  a  part  of  the  program. 
These  concerts  continued  until  1898,  when  they  lost  their 
hold  upon  the  public  due  to  other  activities.  Donald 
Francis  Tovey  attempted  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the 
Broadwood  Concerts  from  1903  to  1905.  The  more 
prominent  visiting  foreign  Quartets  and  Trios  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  xgth  century  were  the  Joachim  Quartet, 
the  Bohemian,  Kneisel,  Flonzaley,  Rose,  Budapest,  and 
Lener  Quartets ;  also  the  Moscow  and  Cherniavsky  Trios. 
Native  ensemble  groups  include  Gompertz,  Ludwig, 
Wessely,  Adolf  Brodsky  and  Catterall  Quartets ;  also  the 
London  Trio  and  the  New  Trio.  The  Shinner,  Motto, 
Norah  Clench,  Crimson,  London  String,  Philharmonic, 
Spencer  Dyke,  Snow  and  Kinsey  Quartets  and  the  Albion 
and  Eyre  Trios  were  made  up  entirely  of  British  musi- 
cians. "  The  People's  Concert  Society  (1878),  the  South 
Place  Institute  ( 1887) ,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  British  Music  Society, 
the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  Musical  Clubs  have  united 
in  promoting  appreciation  of  European  as  well  as  British 
chamber  music. 

British  Museum  (London).  This  famous  English 
institution  has  an  extensive  collection  of  both  manu- 
scripts and  printed  music,  the  catalogue  of  the  man- 
uscript music  alone  filling  three  large  volumes,  one  each 
for  sacred,  secular  and  instrumental  music.  The  mu- 
seum also  houses  the  "Royal  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London"  music  library,  and  the  "King's  Music  Li- 
brary," with  its  valuable  collection  of  Handel  manu- 
scripts. In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  musical 
instruments  and  reproductions  to  be  found  in  the 
Department  of  Antiquities,  including  the  British  and 
Mediaeval,  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian,  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  Oriental  sections. 

British  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

British  Musician  and  Musical  News,  a  monthly 
musical  periodical,  published  at  Birmingham,  England; 
it  concerns  itself  with  all  kinds  of  musical  activities. 
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British  Music  Society,  The,  was  organized  in  1918 
by  Eaglefield  Hall.  It  was  incorporated  in  1919,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  following  year  found  itself  in  consider- 
able financial  difficulties ;  except  for  financial  aid  from 
its  president,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  society  would  have  been  able  to  withstand 
these  reverses.  A  complete  reorganization  was  accom- 
plished during  1921,  and  by  the  beginning^  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  society  was  once  more  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  solvent  position.  The  object  of  the  British- 
Music  Society  is,  as  its  title  implies,  to  promote  and 
propagate  English  music.  Its  province  is  organizing 
and  educating  rather  than  concert-giving ;  it  is  intended 
to  coordinate  the  overlapping  activities  of  musicians  and 
music  lovers  throughout  England.  It  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  centres,  school  branches,  etc.,  in  Great  Britain; 
also  three  foreign  centres  in  India  and  Australia.  Cor- 
respondents are  maintained  in  most  of  the  European 
capitals,  and  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Mu- 
sic Clubs  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  offices 
of  the  society  in  London  were  chosen  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music,  convincing  evidence  that  English  music  is  at  last 
making  its  way  on  the  continent.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 3500  members  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
associate  members ;  a  monthly  bulletin  is  published  and 
annual  congresses  held.  Summer  courses  in  music 
teaching  have  been  promoted  at  Oxford,  and  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  British  compositions  has  been  at- 
tempted. The  society  is  also  allied  with  the  Federa- 
tion of  British  Music  Industries. 

British  National  Opera  Company,  an  organization 
which  has  presented  opera  in  English  at  Covent  Gar- 
den and  throughout  the  British  Isles  since  1922 ;  their 
repertory  includes  not  only  operas  by  British  composers, 
but  also  by  Verdi,  Gounod,  Bizet,  Saint-Saens  and 
Wagner.  Among  the  conductors  who  have  appeared 
with  this  organization  are  Eugene  Goossens,  Albert 
Coates  and  Percy  Pitt. 

British  Orchestral  Society,  The,  an  organization 
founded  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  yearly 
series  of  concerts  in  which  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  the  orchestra  of  seventy-five  men  was  to  be 
drawn  entirely  from  tHe  ranks  of  native  British  mu- 
sicians; the  compositions,  however,  were  not  thus  lim- 
ited. The  conductor  was  George  Mount.  The  pro- 
grams as  outlined  were  to  contain  a  symphony,  a  con- 
certo and  vocal  music.  Several  new  works  by  native 
writers  were  performed,  but  the  undertaking  was  aban- 
doned in  1875. 

British  Quartet,  see  Reed  Quartet. 

British  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra,  organized 
in  1924  for  the  purpose  of  providing  women  engaged 
professionally  in  music  with  the  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  talents  in  the  concert  performance  of  orchestral 
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works.  It  is  managed  by  an  executive  committee 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  membership.  The  first 
concert  took  place  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  in  June, 
1924;  during  the  following  winter,  a  series  of  sym- 
phonic concerts  was  given.  Weekly  rehearsals  are  held 
to  enable  the  orchestra  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  performance. 

Brito  (Britto),  Estevao  de,  early  I7th  century  Por- 
tuguese composer  of  church  music;  a  number  of  his 
manuscripts  were  destroyed  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake 

of  1755- 

Britt,  Horace,  contemporary  Belgian  violoncellist, 
born  Antwerp.  He  attended  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  his  teachers  were  Delsart  and  Lavignac.  After 
many  successful  appearances  with  important  French  or- 
chestras, he  came  to  America,  making  several  concert 
tours,  appearing  with  the  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago  orchestras,  and  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Barrere-Britt  "Concertino." 

Britten,  Benjamin,  English  composer,  born  Lowes- 
toft,  Nov.  22,  1913;  student  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  where  one  of  his  teachers  was  John  Ireland. 
He  has  written  a  sinfonietta,  a  symphony,  suites  for 
string  quartet,  for  violin  and  for  piano,  and  several 
part-songs. 

Britton,  Thomas,  English  musical  amateur,  born 
Rushden,  near  Higham  Ferrars,  Jan.  14,  1643  (1644)  ; 
died  London,  Sept.  27,  1714.  He  was  known  in  his 
day  as  the  "Musical  Small  Coal  Man,"  because  he  had 
been  apprenticed  to  a  coal-dealer  and  later  set  himself 
up  in  the  small  coal  business.  He  carried  the  small 
lumps  of  coal  in  sacks  on  his  back  through  the  streets. 
In  1678  he  organized  musical  concerts  in  a  room  over 
his  shop.  These  were  very  genteel,  and  many  very 
famous  people  attended,  including  Handel,  Pepusch, 
John  Banister  and  many  others.  His  death  was  caused 
by  a  ventriloquist,  who  frightened  him  into  a  coma 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Briussova,  Nadejda  Jacevlovna  ( Jakowlewna) , 
Russian  pianist,  teacher  and  writer  about  music,  born 
Moscow,  Nov.  19,  1881,  pupil  of  Taneieff  and 
Igumnoff.  She  taught  at  the  People's  Conservatory, 
Shaniavsky  University  and  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory, all  located  in  her  native  city.  Among  her  lit- 
erary works  are  books  on  musical  science,  musical 
form,  and  on  Russian  music  during  the  Revolution. 

Brivio,  Carlo  Francesco,  late  I7th  century  and  early 
i8th  century  Italian  composer  and  operatic  singer;  his 
works  include  several  operas. 

Brix,  Willy,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Osnabriick,  July  20,  1887;  writer  of  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Brixel,  Franz,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Vienna,  Apr.  15,  1852;  died  there,  Apr.  22, 
1914;  pupil  of  Edward  Horak  and  Rudolf  Willmers. 
He  wrote  excellent  technical  studies  for  the  piano. 


Brixi,  Franz  Xaver,  Bohemian  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Prague,  1732;  died  there,  Oct.  14,  1771;  his 
works  include  fifty-two  grand  and  twenty-four  short 
masses;  also  several  oratorios,  requiems  and  litanies. 

Brixi,  Victorin,  Bohemian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Pilsen,  1717;  died  Podjebrad,  Apr.  i,  1803.  His 
works  include  sacred  music  and  harpsichord  sonatas. 

Brizeno,  Luis,  I7th  century  Spanish  composer  and 
one  of  the  earliest  performers  on  the  guitar. 

Brizio,  Petrucci,  Italian  composer,  born  Mosca 
Lombarda,  Ferrara,  June  12,  1737;  died  Ferrara,  June 
23,  1825 ;  he  wrote  an  opera  and  some  church  music. 

Broadfoot,  Eleanora,  see  Cisneros,  Eleanor  a  de. 

Broadhurst,  A.  V.,  English  music  publishers ;  their 
catalogue  includes  English  ballads,  educational  music 
of  simple  character  and  songs. 

Broadwood,  Reverend  John,  English  clergyman  and 
student  of  folk-music,  brother  of  Henry  Fowler  Broad- 
wood,  head  of  the  piano-manufacturing  firm;  one  of 
the  earliest  compilers  of  English  folk  songs.  He  noted 
down  these  tunes  as  sung  at  rustic  festivities  in  Sussex 
and  Surrey,  and  published  a  collection  of  them  in  1843. 

Broadwood,  Lucy  E.,  English  student  of  folk- 
music,  born  1858;  died  Dropmore,  Canterbury,  Aug.  22, 
1929;  daughter  of  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood,  head  of 
the  piano-manufacturing  firm.  She  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Folk  Song  Society,  and  published  several 
collections  of  English  songs  which  have  since  become 
classics  of  their  kind. 

Broadwood  &  Sons,  English  piano  manufacturers, 
established  at  London  in  1730  by  Burkhard  Tschudi  (or 
Shudi),  renowned  Swiss  harpsichord  maker.  John 
Broadwood  (1732-1812)  was  Tschudi's  son-in-law  and 
successor,  he  in  turn  being  succeeded  by  his  sons.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  long  activity  in  the  business,  the 
firm  has  been  responsible  for  many  improvements  and 
refinements,  having  been  organized  for  forty  years  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  piano  as  we  know  it.  Henry 
Fowler  Broadwood  was  the  head  of  the  firm  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1893. 

Broca,  Jose,  Spanish  guitarist  and  composer,  born 
Reus,  Sept.  21,  1805;  died  Barcelona,  Feb.  3,  1882. 

Broca  y  Rodriguez,  Enrique  Alejo,  Spanish  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Madrid,  Feb.  17,  1842;  pupil 
of  Isidore  de  Vega.  He  played  at  the  Zarzuela  Theatre, 
and  wrote  masses,  psalms,  motets  and  zarzuelas. 

Brochard,  Peter,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  Aug.  4,  1779;  died  after  1811.  He  played 
in  orchestras  at  Mannheim,  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  writ- 
ing ballets  and  other  instrumental  music. 

Brockbank,  Harrison,  English  singer,  born  St. 
Helen's,  Lancashire,  Oct.  2,  1867.  He  studied  with 
Franco  Leoni,  made  his  debut  in  1887  in  The  Bohemian 
Girl,  and  then  sang  in  opera  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane,  also  in  numerous  light  operas  and  panto- 
mimes. 
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with  Adolf  Henselt  and  Franz  Liszt,  toured  Germany, 
France  and  Russia.  After  her  marriage  to  Hans  von 
Bronsort,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  composition, 
and  was  seldom  heard  in  public.  Her  works  include 
several  operas,  a  piano  concerto,  many  piano  pieces  and 
some  songs. 

Bronsart  von  Schellendorf,  Hans,  German  pianist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  n,  1830; 
died  Munich,  Xov.  3,  1913.  He  studied  under  Dehn, 
Kullak,  and  Liszt,  and  gave  piano  recitals  in  various 
European  capitals.  He  conducted  the  Euterpe  concerts 
in  Leipzig,  succeeded  Von  Biilow  as  Director  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Berlin;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  cantatas  and  symphonies. 

Bronsch,  Elizabeth,  German  organist,  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  23,  1897;  her  compositions 
are  chiefly  songs  with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Bronson,  Carl,  contemporary  music  critic  and 
writer;  his  criticisms  appear  in  the  Los  Angeles,  CaL, 
"Evening  Herald  and  Express/' 

Brooklyn  (New  York),  a  large  city  on  Long  Island, 
originally  independent,  but  incorporated  into  the  greater 
city  of  New  York  in  1896.  It  has  always  shared  in  the 
musical  activities  of  the  Metropolis,  at'  the  same  time 
forming  its  own  organizations;  the  outstanding  one  was 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  an  orchestra  founded  in  1857, 
and  conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas  from  1866  to  1870,' 
and  from  1873  to  1891.  The  choral  groups  include  the 
Apollo  Club,  founded  in  1878  and  conducted  by  Dudley 
Buck  until  1903;  the  Oratorio  Society,  the  Chaminade 
and  the  United  Singers  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  the 
Brooklyn  Sdngerbund  and  the  Brooklyn  Arion  are  a 
part.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  has  been  active  in  pro- 
moting musical  activities  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Academy 
of  Music  is  the  scene  of  the  more  important  orchestral 
concerts  and  recitals,  as  well  as  weekly  operatic  presen- 
tations given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of 
Aew  York  Brooklyn  has  been  the  birthplace  of  nu- 
merous notable  personalities  in  the  musical  world  in- 
cluding George  F.  Bristow,  Emma  Thursby,  Emil  Mol- 
lenhauer,  Oscar  Saenger,  Howard  Brockway,  Victor 
Benham,  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  and  Marie  Rappold. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  see  Academy  of 
Music,  Brooklyn,  N.  7. 

Brooklyn    Philharmonic    Society,    see    Brooklyn 

Brooks,  Ernest,  American  composer,  born  Oct  14 
1903.  '  *' 

Brooks,  Walter  William,  English  composer,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Edgbaston,  Mar.  19,  1861;  died  Mar 
14,   1907;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  works 
violin  pieces,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Broome,  William  Edward,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist, vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Man- 
chester m  1868.  His  compositions  include  church  mu- 
sic, a  dramatic  cantata  and  choral  works. 


Broqua,  Alfonso,  Uruguayan  "composer,  born  Mon- 
tevideo, Dec.  n,  1876;  a  student  in  Paris  with  Vincent 
d'Indy,  Claude  Debussy  and  Albert  Roussel.  His  com- 
positions include  works  for  voice,  for  orchestra  and  for 
chamber  ensembles. 

Bros,  Juan,  Spanish  musical  director  and  composer, 
born  Tortosa,  1776;  died  Oviedo,  1852.  He  composed 
much  sacred  music  still  performed  in  Spanish  churches. 

Broschi,  Carlo,  see  Farinelli. 

Broseke,  Berthold,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Oct  5,  1884;  his  compositions  include  choruses,  dances 
and  marches. 

Brosicke,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Vienen- 
burg,  Dec.  31,  1900;  he  has  written  suites,  violin  pieces, 
songs  and  marches. 

Brosig,  Moritz,  German  organist,  theorist  and  com- 
poser, born  Fuchswinkel,  Upper  Silesia,  Oct.  15,  1815 »' 
died  Breslau,  Jan.  24,  1887.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Franz 
Wolf,  cathedral  organist  at  Breslau,  succeeding  him  in 
1853,  and  becoming  assistant  director  of  the  Royal 
Institute  for  Catholic  Church  Music  and  a  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Breslau.  His  works  include  masses 
and  other  church  music,  also  twenty  books  of  organ 
pieces.  He  wrote  handbooks  on  harmony  and  modu- 
lation, and  a  work  on  ancient  church  music. 

Brosky,  Frank  J.,  American  violinist,  born  at  Pitts- 
burgh, in  1883.  He  studied  at  Prague  and  Leipzig,  and 
founded  a  music  school  at  Pittsburgh  in  1910. 

Brossard,  Noel  Matthieu,  French  musicologist, 
born  Chalons-sur-Saone,  Dec.  25,  1789;  died  there, 
after  1853.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  variability  of 
tones  according  to  modulation,  in  which  he  calculated 
forty-eight  distinct  degrees  of  tone  within  the  octave. 
^  Brossard,  Sebastien  de,  French  composer  and  mu- 
sicologist, born  1654;  died  Meaux,  Aug.  10,  1730. 
With  the  exception  of  Tinctor  who  wrote  his  Defm- 
tonum  about  1475,  he  was  the  writer  of  the  earliest 
dictionary  of  musical  terms. 

BrotWer  Yvonne,  French  light  opera  singer,  born 
St.  Juhen  1  Ars  Vienne,  June  6,  1889.  She  was  gradu- 
ate^ from  the  Paris  Conservatory,  winning  a  first  prize 
m  singing  and  in  opera-comique.  She  sang  later  at 
La^Monnaie,  Brussels  and  at  the  Opera-Comique, 

Brpuillon  Lacombe,  Louis,  see  Lacambe,  Louis 
nromtton. 


,   Platon  G.,   Russian  j^cu^.., 
',  born  Elizabethgrad,  May  10, 
York,  July   11,   1924.     He  studied 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and,  after 

•p™.«T  4rV7 "ited  States'  became  lecturer  for  the 

Board  of  ^  Education,  New  York.    He  lectured  on  Rus- 

clStS^theR  C°nducted  the  Mpdern  Symphony  Or- 
Mal*  ni/J!,     u??.an  Choral  Society  and  the  People's 
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orchestral  compositions,  an  oratorio,  piano  pieces,  song 
cycles  and  songs. 

Brousil,  Hans  Adolf,  Bohemian  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Pisek,  Jan.  5,  1845.  He  studied  with 
Golterman,  and  toured  Europe  at  the  age  of  nine, 
finally  settling  in  England  in  1856,  where  he  became 
famous  as  a  concert  'cellist  and  teacher. 

Broustet,  fidouard,  French  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Toulouse,  Apr.  29,  1836;  died  Louchon,  Dec. 
1901.  His  chamber  music  revealed  considerable  talent 
and  imagination. 

Browda,  Morris,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher;  for  some  years  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  has  appeared  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  recital,  and  has  composed  chiefly  for 
the  piano. 

Brower,  Harriette  Moore,  American  pianist,  writer 
on  music,  lecturer  and  teacher,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  1869.  She  studied  with  Hans  von  Biilow,  William 
Mason,  Xaver  Scharwenka  and  Klindworth  and  wrote 
The  Art  of  the  Pianist,  Piano  Mastery;  also  articles  for 
the  leading  American  musical  periodicals. 

Brown,  Albert  Edmund,  English  baritone,  born 
Derby,  Dec.  9,  1874.  He  became  dean  of  the  Ithaca 
(New  York)  Conservatory,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  development  of  American  public  school  music. 

Brown,  Bartholomew,  American  teacher  and  edi- 
tor in  Boston  about  1800.  From  1832  to  1838  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Brown,  Colin,  English  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Liverpool,  Aug.  25,  1818;  died  Hillhead,  near 
Glasgow,  Dec.  19,  1896;  he  wrote  on  acoustics  and 
edited  a  collection  of  Scotch  songs. 

Brown,  Eddy,  American  violinist,  born  Chicago, 
July  15,  1895;  pupil  of  Hubay  at  the  Royal  Conserv- 
atory in  Budapest,  where  he  received  the  artists'  diploma 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  Then  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer ;  his  debut  at 
Berlin  was  a  sensation  in  1910.  Later  he  toured  Amer- 
ica, playing  with  several  orchestras  and  visiting  many 
musical  centers.  He  has  been  heard  many  times  over 
the  radio  as  soloist  and  ensemble  player. 

Brown,  James  Duff,  English  musicologist,  born 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  6,  1862.  He  was  librarian  of  the 
Clerkenwell  Library,  London,  and  author  of  many  im- 
portant bibliographical  works  including  British  Musical 
Biography:  A  Dictionary  of  Musical  Artists,  Authors 
and  Composers  born  in  Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies 
in^  collaboration  with  Stratton  published  in  1897,  and 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  published  in 
1886. 

Brown,  Jean  Parkman,  early  20th  century  Ameri- 
can theorist;  her  treatise  on  intervals,  chords  and  ear 
training  has  become  extremely  popular. 

Brown,  John,  English  composer,  born  about  1426. 
Some  of  his  sacred  compositions  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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Brown,  Dr.  John,  English  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Rothbury,  Northumberland,  1715;  died 
Sept.  23,  1766.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  wrote 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Rise,  Union,  and  Power,  the  Pro- 
gressions, Separations  and  Corruptions  of  Poetry  and 
Music. 

Brown,  Keith  Crosby,  contemporary  American 
composer  of  colorful  songs  such  as  Night  on  the 
Lagoon. 

Brown,  Mary  Helen,  early  igth  century  American 
song  composer  who  achieved  much  success  with  a  cycle 
called  Water  Songs. 

Brown,  Obadiah  Bruen,  American  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Washington,  D.  C,  July 
2,  1829.  He  studied  with  American  teachers,  with 
Plaidy  in  Europe,  and  later  was  active  in  New  Eng- 
land for  many  years  as  a  teacher  and  organist.  He 
used  the  pseudonyms  Ernest  Leslie  and  Ferdinand 
Mayer  for  his  compositions,  which  were  chiefly  vocal 
works. 

Brown,  Ray  C.  B.,  contemporary  music  critic  and 
writer;  his  criticisms  appear  in  the  Washington,  D.  C , 
"Post." 

Brown,  Robert,  Scotch  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Glasgow,  about  1790;  died  Rockhaven,  Aug.  25, 
J873;  author  of  treatises  on  musical  science  and  har- 
mony. 

Brown,  Stella,  see  Andreva,  Stella. 

Brown,  T.  J.  Bordonel,  Irish  composer,  organist 
and  singer,  born  Dublin,  1863;  the  majority  of  his 
works  were  sacred  compositions. 

Brown,  Wade  R.,  American  music  educator,  born 
Venice,  O.,  Feb.  15,  1866;  student  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  in  Europe.  He  has  been  dean  of  im- 
portant American  music  schools,  and  director  of  the 
Asheville  and  Greensboro  Festivals  in  North  Carolina. 

BroTyn,  William,  i8th  century  American  composer 
and  flutist,  active  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York; 
he  dedicated  three  rondos  to  Francis  Hopkinson  in 
1787. 

Brown  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments,  see 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Browne,  John  Lewis,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  May  18,  1864;  died  Chicago,  Oct. 
23>  I933-  He  studied  in  America  with  S.  P.  Warren, 
and  was  organist  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta, 
and  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  acted  as  musical  director 
for  John  Wanamaker.  He  made  concert  tours  of  the 
United  States,  and  designed  and  dedicated  the  organ  in 
Medinah  Temple,  Chicago.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  sacred  music,  songs,  piano  and  organ  pieces. 

Browne,  Richard,  English  clergyman,  composer,  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster,  died  Worcester,  1664.  His 
works  were  entirely  sacred  music. 

Brownlee,  John,  Australian  baritone,  born  Geelong, 
-1901.  His  only  teacher  was  Dinah  Gilly.  Dame  Nellie 
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Melba  became  interested  in  his  voice  and  encouraged 
him  to  visit  Europe.  He  has  appeared  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Paris  and  London.  His  best  roles  are  the  chief 
baritone  parts  in  Lohengrin,  Salome,  Quo  Vadis,  Pagli- 
ccci,  Rigoletto,  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Magic  Flute. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
during  the  1937-38  season. 

Brownsmith,  John  Leman,  English  organist  and 
chorister,  born  Westminster,  1809;  died  Sept.  14,  1866. 

Brozel,  Philip,  late  igth  century  Russian  tenor.  His 
English  debut  took  place  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in 
1896. 

Bru,  Enrico,  contemporary  Spanish  composer.  His 
compositions  include  several  zarzuelas.  one  of  which, 
El  Nido  del  Principal,  is  extremely  popular. 

Brubach,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court,  1847;  brother  of  Antoine  Brubach.  He  worked 
at  Paris  with  Gustave  Bernardel,  and  made  instruments 
of  exceptional  quality. 

Bruch,  Arnold  de,  see  Bruck,  Arnold  von. 

Bruch,  Hans,  German  pianist,  born  Strassburg,  Sept. 
15,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Carl  Friedberg.  He  has  taught  piano 
in  Koln,  Koblenz  and  Mannheim,  and  given  two-piano 
recitals  with  his  wife,  Frau  Lene  Weiller-Bruch. 

Bruch,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Cologne,  Jan. 
6,  1838;  died  Friedenau,  Berlin,  Oct.  2,  1920.  His 
mother  was  an  accomplished  singer  and  she  carefully 
fostered  her  son's  early  musical  leanings,  sending  him 
to  study  with  Breidenstein  at  Bonn,  where  he  soon  be- 
gan to  exhibit  unusual  promise.  In  1852  he  won  a 
scholarship  at  the  Mozart  Foundation  in  Frankfort- 
cn-Main  for  four  years,  studying  with  Hiller,  Reinecke 
and  Breuning.  He  expanded  his  musical  horizon  by 
extended  visits  to  Leipzig  and  other  leading  musical 
centers;  on  one  of  these  trips  he  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  meet  the  poet  Geibel,  whose  Loreley  he  had 
set  to  music  in  operatic  form  while  at  Cologne.  He 
finally  obtained  the  poet's  consent  for  a  public  per- 
formance of  this  work,  which  took  place  at  Mannheim 
in  1863.  He  also  produced  many  of  the  choral  works 
which  have  greatly  contributed  to  his  fame,  among  them 
Fn'thjof  Scenen  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra.  In 
1865  he  became  musical  director  of  the  Concert  Insti- 
tution at  Coblenz,  and  later  took  charge  of  the  music 
at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen.  He  resigned  this  position  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  composition,  and  lived  successively  at  Ber- 
lin and  Bonn.  Bruch  was  conductor  of  the  Stern 
Choral  Society  in  Berlin,  became  director  of  the  Liver- 
pool (England)  Philharmonic  Society  for  three  years, 
director  of  the  Orchestral  Society  at  Breslau,  and  head 
of  the  department  of  composition  at  the  Berlin  School 
for  Higher  Musical  Education  (Hochschule) .  Bruch's 
fame  as  a  composer  rests  as  firmly  upon  his  instru- 
mental as  upon  his  choral  works.  Among  the  former 
are  the  concerto  in  G  minor  and  the  Romance  for  violin 
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and  orchestra,  and  the  Kol  Nidrei,  traditional  Jewish 
melodies  for  violoncello  and  orchestra.  The  choral 
works  include  such  masterpieces  as  Schon  Ellen  and 
Odysseus.  He  was  one  of  the  most  finished  technicians 
of  his  generation,  using  the  orchestra  constituted  as  he 
found  it,  and  basing  his  harmonies  upon  classical  prece- 
dent. His  melody  has  its  roots  in  folk  song,  using  with 
equal  facility,  Jewish,  German,  Scottish  and  Welsh 
tunes.  In  all  his  works  he  is  invariably  controlled  by 
a  keen  sense  of  fitness,  choosing  with  the  utmost  pains 
the  proper  vehicle  for  his  ideas,  whether  it  be  a  simple 
German  part-song  or  a  brilliant  instrumental  work. 
His  concertos  for  violin  are  kept  alive  as  much  by  their 
adaptability  for  the  instrument  as  by  the  intrinsic  value 
of  their  musical  content;  his  choral  works  are  always 
conceived  with  a  full  appreciation  of  vocal  limitations, 
and  careful  attention  to  the  ensemble.  Bruch's  com- 
positions include  three  symphonies,  three  concertos,  for 
violin,  a  concerto  for  two  pianos,  a  Scotch  fantasy  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  the  famous  Kol  Nidrei  for  violon- 
cello and  orchestra,  two  operas,  several  choral  works, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bruch,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Mayence,  June  14,  1854.  He  studied  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory,  later  conducting  the  Edinburgh  Scot- 
tish Orchestra  and  the  Nuremberg  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. His  compositions  include  operas,  chamber 
music,  orchestral  pieces,  songs  and  violin  pieces. 

Bruchettini,  Mario,  contemporary  Italian  composer, 
mentioned  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber 
Music  as  the  writer  of  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin, 
published  in  1922. 

Bruck  (Bruch,  Brouck),  Arnold  von  (Arnoldus 
Brugensis;  Arnoldus  de  Bruck  or  de  Prugkh;  Arnoldo 
Fiamengo;  Arnoldo  de  Ponte),  Belgian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Bruges,  before  1500;  died  Vienna, 
1560.  He  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  i6th 
century  composers;  his  church  music  and  songs  are 
well  represented  in  collections  of  the  period. 

Bruck,  Julius,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Nagykoros,  Aug.  20,  1859;  died  Debrecin, 
Sept.  9,  1918;  his  compositions  include  piano,  'cello  and 
chamber  music  works ;  he  also  wrote  a  work  on  musical 
form.  : 

Brucken-Fock,  Emile  van,  igth  century  Dutch. 
composer,  born  Schloss  ter  Hoogelez,  Middelburg;  his 
compositions  include  operatic,  choral  and  orchestral 
works.  ,  - 

_  Brucken-Fock,  Gerard  E.  von,  Dutch  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Koudekerke,  near  Middelburg,  Dec.  28, 
1859;  pupil  of  Richard  Hoi,  Friedrich  Kiel  and  Walde- 
mar  Bargiel;  his  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral, 
instrumental  and  choral  works. 

Bruckenthal,  Baroness  Bertha  von,  i8th  century 
German  composer,  who  wrote  some  four-part  choruses 
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and  other  vocal  works;  a  Grand  Messe  Solennelle  has 
been  highly  praised. 

Briickler,  Hugo,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Feb.  18,  1845 ;  died  there,  Oct.  4,  1871 ;  his  works  were 
entirely  songs. 

Bruckmuller,  Hans,  Moravian  composer,  born  Ig- 
lau,  Oct.  30,  1862;  his  works  include  ballets,  singspiels, 
male  choruses,  songs  and  pieces  for  the  zither. 

Bruckner,  Anton,  Austrian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Ausfelden,  Sept.  4,  1824;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  11, 
1896;  his  father  and  grandfather  were  both  village 
schoolmasters  at  Ausfelden.  It  was  expected  that  the 
boy  would  retain  this  position  in  the  family  for  another 
generation,  but  the  young  Anton  preferred  the  study 
of  music  in  St.  Florian  under  Kattinger,  the  organist 
of  the  Institute,  Schaffler,  the  leading  choirmaster,  and 
under  Gruber;  later  he  attended  a  preparatory  school 
at  Linz.'  In  1845  he  secured  a  position  as  assistant 
teacher  at  St.  Florian,  and  three  years  later  became 
organist  of  the  Linz  Cathedral.  During  this  time  he 
spent  several  weeks  of  every  year  studying  with  Sechter 
in  Vienna.  Otto  Kitzler,  theatre  conductor  at  Linz, 
gave  him  lessons  in  modern  composition;  his  first  im- 
portant works  were  produced  about  this  time,  among 
them  a  symphony,  an  overture  and  a  mass.  In  1860 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  male  chorus ;  this 
provided  him  with  valuable  experience,  and  he  com- 
posed several  choral  works ;  among  them  were  Funeral 
Song,  Autumn  Song,  Wedding  Song,  National  Drink- 
ing Song  and  others.  In  1868  Bruckner  went  to  Vienna 
as  teacher  of  theory  and  of  organ  playing  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  ending  his  career  as  a  provincial  musi- 
cian, and  identifying  himself  with  musical  activities  in 
one  of  the  most  important  art  centers  in  the  world.  His 
position  was  secured  through  the  influence  of  Johann 
Herbeck,  State  music  supervisor,  and  a  director  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music.  Bruckner  took  up 
his  new  duties  with  the  keenest  enthusiasm ;  advancing 
rapidly,  and  assuming  the  duties  of  full  professor  at 
the  Conservatory  in  1871.  Four  years  later,  he  lectured 
on  musical  theory  at  Vienna  University,  at  the  same 
time  becoming  assistant  librarian  and  choirmaster.  Dur- 
ing his  professorship  in  Vienna,  he  made  a  number  of 
visits  to  Germany,  usually  to  supervise  or  to  conduct 
performances  of  his  works;  he  visited  Bayreuth  on 
several  occasions.  Bruckner's  fame  was  greatly  in- 
creased about  this  time  by  his  outstanding  ability  as  an 
organist,  and  he  soon  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  players  of  his  time.  His  technique 
was  that  of  a  virtuoso,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
composition  and  orchestration  gave  him  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  intentions  of  the  composer,  as  well  as 
a  fine  sense  of  fitness  and  artistic  taste  in  registration. 
He.  appeared  in  organ  recitals  at  Paris  and  Nancy  dur- 
ing the  year  11869,  and  was  received  in  both  places  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  his  fame  extended  to  England 


and  he  was  cordially  received  at  the  London  Exhibition 
in  1871,  and  was  engaged  for  a  series  of  five  concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Later  Bruckner  returned  to 
Vienna  and  devoted  himself  intensively  to  composition ; 
he  became  an  avid  Wagner  enthusiast,  and  thus  created 
many  enemies,  chief  of  whom  was  Hanslick;  on  the 
other  hand  he  secured  able  supporters  in  Hellmesberger, 
Wolf  and  Lowe.  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Siegfried  Ochs 
were  of  invaluable  aid  in  the  promotion  of  his  works 
in  Germany,  and  they  arranged  many  successful  per- 
formances for  him,  especially  after  he  resigned  his  post 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  in  1891.  To  the  Vienna 
period  belong  the  Te  Deutn,  Psalm  150,  and  all  the 
symphonies  except  the  first.  The  ninth  symphony  was 
begun  in  April,  1891,  but  was  never  completed.  Bruck- 
ner's work  as  a  composer  can  only  be  understood  in 
relation  to  the  musical  and  political  situation  in  his 
country,  Upper  Austria,  just  as  Schubert  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  corresponding  conditions  in 
his  country,  Lower  Austria.  It  contains  elements  of  a 
fervid  patriotism  as  well  as  a  deep  mysticism  spring- 
ing from  his  religious  convictions.  He  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  a  careful  study  of  his  masses,  the  Te 
Dcum  and  Psalm  150,  will  show  how  deeply-rooted 
was  his  sincerity.  His  style  grew  out  of  the  masses 
and  motets  of  the  I7th  and  i8th  century,  and  has 
much  in  common  with  that  of  Haydn  and  Schubert. 
It  is  religious  in  significance,  but  free  and  daring  in 
idiom ;  his  symphonies,  while  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
ecclesiastical  in  style,  are  cast  in  the  same  mold  of 
basic  principles.  The  chorale,  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  of  them,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  provision  of 
thematic  material,  and  its  use  gives  them  an  atmosphere 
of  austerity  that  is  not  found  in  similar  contemporary 
works.  Bruckner  avoided  all  semblance  of  program- 
matic ideas;  he  had  little  patience  with  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  worked  upon  the  imaginative  cre- 
dulity of  the  listener  by  providing  texts  arid  stories. 
His  estimate  of  Wagner  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  the 
importance  of  the  great  master  of  the  music  .drama, 
for  we  realize  that  Bruckner,  by  instinct  and  predilec- 
tion, must  have  appreciated  Wagner  on  the  basis  of 
absolute  music,  without  trappings,  scenery  or  vocal  text. 
Bruckner  also  found  that  his  genius  was  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  his  ideas  within  established  musical 
forms;  he  adhered  to  the  classical  four-movement  de- 
sign of  the  symphony,  believing  that  it  was  ideally 
adapted  for  the  transmission  of  his  musical  thoughts; 
his  slow  movements  bring  to  mind  the  methods  of 
Beethoven  in  conceiving  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. His  instrumentation  is  brilliant  and  scholarly, 
and  the  deep  sincerity  and  conviction  of  his  conceptions 
give  them  qualitie's  of  solidity  and  endurance  which 
have  not  perhaps  been  fully  appreciated  as  yet.  Bruck- 
ner's works  include  three  masses,  a  Requiem,  nine  sym- 
phonies and  a  string  quintet;  his  biography  has  been 
written  by  Gabriel  Engel,  August  Goellerich,  Franz 
Graflinger  and  Ernst  Kurth. 
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BRUCKNER,  KARL— BRUHNS 


Bruckner,  Karl,  German  pedagogue,  born  Gothen- 
burg, May  5.  1893 ;  for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the 
Karlsruhe  Conservatory. 

Bruckner,  Oscar,  German  composer,  violoncellist 
and  teacher,  born  Erfurt,  Jan.  2,  1857.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Grutzmacher,  and  writer  of  'cello  solos,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Bruckner  Society  of  America,  an  association 
founded  in  1931  to  foster  appreciation  of  the  works  of 
Anton  Bruckner  and  other  composers  of  similar  aims, 
and  to  promote  the  regular  performance  of  the  works 
of  such  composers  by  established  musical  organizations. 
Other  objects,  all  tending  toward  the  same  end,  are 
the  sponsoring  of  lectures  on  the  lives  and  works  of 
such  composers,  fostering  the  publication  of  books  re- 
garding them  in  English,  and  promoting  radio  broad- 
casts and  phonographic  recordings  of  their  works. 
Their  headquarters  are  in  New  York. 

Bruckner-Riiggeberg,  Wilhelm,  German  conductor, 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Stuttgart,  Apr.  15,  1906. 
He  studied  with  Otto  Lohse  and  at  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy; his  compositions  are  principally  songs. 

Brucks,  Otto,  German  tuba  player,  singer  and 
composer,  born  Brandenburg,  Nov.  28,  1858;  died 
Metz,  Jan.  15,  1914.  He  was  tuba-player  at  Bayreuth, 
and  at  the  court  opera  houses  in  Vienna  and  Berlin; 
also  a  member  of  the  Munich  Opera  Company.  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  an  overture  and  some 
songs. 

Bruckshaw,  Kathleen,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Islington,  Jan.  5,  1877;  died  London,  Oct. 
10,  1921 ;  pupil  of  Stavenhagen  and  Busoni.  Her  pub- 
lic career  began  at  the  age  of  twelve  with  a  performance 
of  Rubinstein's  concerto  in  D  minor  with  August 
Manns.  She  played  with  many  orchestras  in  England ; 
her  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto,  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  a  piano  quintet,  and  several  minor 
piano  pieces. 

Brudieu,  Joan  (Juan),  French  composer,  born  near 
Limoges;  died  at  Urgell,  Catalonia,  1591.  He  was 
choirmaster  at  Urgell  for  forty  years,  and  famous  for 
his  madrigals,  originally  designed  to  be  sung  during 
torchlight  parades  and  by  minstrels. 

Bruening,  Hans,  German  pianist,  born  in  Prussia 
about  1868 ;  he  founded  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Mu- 
sic at  Milwaukee  in  1899. 

Bruenner,  Leopold  G.,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Wiirzburg,  Bavaria,  Mar.  16,  1869;  for 
many  years  active  in  the  music  life  of  Minneapolis  and 
Saint  Paul,  organizing  the  Choral  Art  Society  there  in 
1910.  His  compositions  include  a  grand  mass  and 
some  songs. 

Bruger,  Hans  Dagobert,  German  musicologist,  born 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Nov.  16,  1894;  pupil  of  Sanber- 
ger,  Albert  and  Kroyer.  He  has  written  valuable  mono- 
graphs on  the  lute  and  lute  music. 


Brugere,  French  family  of  violin  makers  during  the 
igth  century.  The  founder  of  the  business  was  Fran- 
gois  Brugere,  who  worked  at  Mirecourt  from  1822  to 
1874,  and  was  especially  famous  for  his  violoncellos. 
His  son,  Charles  Joseph,  was  a  violin  and  guitar  maker 
in  the  same  town  from  1842  to  1876.  The  most  fa- 
mous member  of  the  family  was  Charles  Brugere,  the 
son  of  Charles  Joseph  Brugere,  born  at  Mirecourt  in 
1865.  He  studied  with  Charles  Drouin,  and  after 
working  in  Lyons  and  Paris,  established  his  own  busi- 
ness in  Paris  in  1895 ;  in  1920  he  retired  to  his  native 
town.  He  worked  on  models  of  Amati  and  Stradi- 
varius,  and  made  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
struments, including  four  double  basses.  Charles 
Brugere's  uncle,  Charles  Malakoff  Brugere,  worked  at 
Marseilles  from  1857  to  1894,  and  was  best  known  for 
his  double  basses  and  violoncellos. 

Bruges,  a  Belgian  city,  the  capital  of  West  Flanders, 
and  while  small  in  size,  has  a  cathedral,  a  music  school 
and  much  concert  and  theatre  music.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Arnold  von  Bruck,  Gombert,  Jachet  de  Buus, 
Karel  Mestdagh  and  Josef  Ryelandt. 

Briiggemann,  Alfred,  German  composer  and  trans- 
lator, born  Aachen,  July  26,  1873;  pupil  of  Humper- 
dinck  and  Scarano;  his  compositions  include  songs,  in- 
strumental, operatic  and  chamber  music  works;  he 
translated  the  texts  of  Puccini's  operas. 

Briiggemann,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born 
Polchow,  Stettin,  Mar.  i,  1882.  He  studied  at  the  Rie- 
mann  Conservatory  at  Stettin,  and  wrote  popular  stage 
and  salon  music. 

Brugger,  J.  D.  C.,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Freiburg,  Breisgau,  Oct.  23,  1796;  his  works  in- 
clude a  mass,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Brugier  (Bruhier),  Antoine,  late  15*  and  i6th 
century  composer  and  singer  at  the  Papal  Chapel,  com- 
poser of  a  mass  and  numerous  chansons. 

Brugnoli,  Attilio,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Rome,  Sept.  7,  1880;  his  compositions  include  piano 
and  violin  works.  He  also  edited  the  piano  works  of 
Liszt,  Chopin  and  Frescobaldi,  and  won  the  Rubinstein 
Prize  in  1905. 

Brugnoli,  Leonardo,  17*  century  Italian  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  in  Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  Bologna, 
and  also  one  of  Corelli's  teachers. 

Bruguera  y  Morreras,  Juan  Bautista,  i8th  century 
Spanish  composer  and  choirmaster ;  he  won  the  London 
Catch  Club  prize  for  a  three-voice  canon  in  1765. 

Bruhns,  Nikolaus,  German  violinist,  organist  ;and 
composer,  born  at  Schabstedt,  Schleswig,  in  1665 ;  died 
at  Husum  in  1697;  pupil  of  Buxtehude  at  Liibeck,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  received  an  appointment  as 
organist  in  Copenhagen.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  organists  of  his  time ;  his  composi- 
tions include  three  organ  pieces  and  a  book  of  cantatas 
and  motets. 
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BRUINIER— BRUNEAU 


Bruinier,  August  H.,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Zweibriicken,  May  7,  1897;  pupil  of  von 
Giilzow,  Willy  Hess  and  Klingler.  He  is  leader  of  a 
string  quartet  in  Berlin,  and  composer  of  many  songs. 

Bruinier,  Franz,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Biebrich  a.  Rhine,  July  31,  1928;  stu- 
dent at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  compositions  in- 
clude film  music  and  songs. 

Brules  (Brulez),  see  Gaces  Brules. 

Briill,  Ignaz,  Moravian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Prossnitz,  Nov.  7,  1846 ;  died  Vienna,  Sept. 
17,  1907;  pupil  of  Epstein,  Rufinatscha  and  DessofL 
He  wrote  a  concerto  which  was  played  by  one  of  his 
teachers  in  1861,  and  an  orchestral  work  was  performed 
at  Stuttgart  in  1864.  He  made  a  number  of  concert 
tours,  playing,  among  other  works,  his  own  composi- 
tions with  great  success.  His  opera  The  Golden  Cross 
achieved  so  much  fame  on  the  Continent  that  Carl  Rosa 
produced  it  in  London  while  the  composer  was  there. 
He  wrote  several  other  operas,  a  symphony,  a  sonata 
for  two  pianos,  as  well  as  many  instrumental  selections 
in  the  smaller  forms. 

Briill,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna  on 
Jan.  23,  1896. 

Brumagne,  Fernand,  Belgian  composer,  born  Na- 
mur,  Nov.  12,  1887;  pupil  of  Leon  du  Bois  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory,  and  of  Vincent  d'lindy  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum  in  Paris.  He  wrote  a 'lyric  drama,  a  ballet, 
and  a  miracle  play. 

Brumel,  Antoine,  Flemish  contrapuntist,  born  about 
1480;  died  about  1520;  a  pupil  of  Okeghem,  and  a 
fine  musician.  The  majority  of  his  works  were  of  a 
sacred  character;  one  is  in  eight  parts,  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical  mode. 

Brummbass,  an  obsolete  German  term  for  the  mod- 
ern organ-stop  called  Bourdon. 

Brummeisen  (Ger.),  a  Jew's-harp. 

Brummer,  see  Bombard. 

Brummstimmen  (Ger.  "humming  voices"),  a  vocal 
tone  without  words,  produced  through  the  nose  with 
the  mouth  closed. 

Brummton  (Ger.),  drone. 

Brun,  Alphonse,  Jr.,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Oct.  25,  1888.  He  studied 
with  K.  Klingler,  became  director  of  the  Bern  Music 
School,  and  a  member  of  the  Klingler  and  Berner  string 
quartets. 

Brun,  Alphonse,  Sr.,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1858;  died  there  in  1909.  He  taught 
at  the  Zurich  Conservatory,  and  edited  violin  duets. 

Brun,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Bad  Harz- 
burg,  Sept.  25,  1906,  He  is  a  conductor  in  Branden- 
burg, and  has  written  symphonies  and  songs. 

Brun,  Fritz,  Swiss  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Lucerne,  Aug.  18,  1878;  pupil  of  von  Sand,  Franz 
Wullner  and  Mengelberg;  his  compositions  include 
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songs,  orchestral,  choral,  instrumental  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Brunck,  Constantin,  German  critic,  choral  conductox 
and  composer,  born  Nuremberg,  May  30,  1884;  pupil 
of  Humperdinck  and  Rufer.  He  conducted  a  German 
male  chorus  in  Milan,  and  was  chorusmaster  at  Nu- 
remberg. His  writings  concern  themselves  largely  with 
social  questions  affecting  the  music  profession ;  his  com- 
positions include  numerous  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Brunckhorst,  Arnold  Melchior,  late  17th  and  early 
iSth  century  German  composer  of  organ  and  piano 
works. 

Brune,  Adolf  Gerhard,  organist  and  composer,  born 
Bakkum,  Germany,  June  21,  1870;  died  Chicago,  Apr. 
21,  1935.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  stud- 
ied under  Liebling  and  Ziehn,  taught  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College,  and  composed  works  for  orchestra, 
voice,  piano,  and  organ,  also  much  church  and  chamber 
music. 

Bruneau,  Alfred  (Louis  Charles  Bonaventure), 
French  composer  and  music  critic,  born  Paris,  Mar.  3, 
1857;  died  there,  June  15,  1934;  his  father  was  a  mu- 
sician, and  his  mother  a  talented  painter.  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatory  at  sixteen,  studying  'cello  with 
Franchomme,  harmony  with  Savard  and  composition 
with  Massenet.  In  1884  his  Ouverture  Herolqite  was 
given  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert,  and  later  his  choral  sym- 
phony, Leda,  was  performed.  He  played  in  the  Pas- 
deloup orchestra,  was  connected  with  the  National 
Society,  and  composed  prolifically.  He  was  also  music 
critic  of  "Le  Figaro,"  "Gil  Bias"  and  "Le  Matin."  In 
1900  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
succeeding  Reyer  as  inspector  there  in  1909;  he  also 
conducted  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  made  many  long 
European  tours.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  impressionistic  school,  a  daring  innovator  who 
carried  out  his  thematic,  harmonic  and  dramatic  ideas 
with  a  force  which  always  won  him  respect,  and  fre- 
quently admiration.  While  he  also  wrote  symphonic 
poems,  including  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant,  1884,  a^^ 
Penthesilee,  1888,  songs  and  a  Requiem,  he  is  best 
known  for  his  dramatic  works.  He  was  a  close  friend 
of  fimile  Zola,  and  his  most  important  opera  is  Le 
Rcve,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet  after  Zola's  novel.  This 
strikingly  original  and  powerful  work  was  •  first  pro- 
duced at  the.  Opera-Comique  in  1891,  and  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  the  modern 
French  school.  Gallet  wrote  the  libretto  for  another 
successful  opera,  L'Attaque  du  Moulin,  and  Zola  him- 
self the  poems  for  L'Ouragan,  L*  Enfant  Roi  and 
Lazare.  ?  Bruneau's  masterpiece,  Le  Reve,  is  univer- 
sally praised  but  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion 
regarding  his  later  works. 

Bruneau,  E.,  igth  century  French  composer,  among 
whose  works  iis  a  quartet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe  and 
horn  published  in  1903. 


BRUNEL— BRUNSWICK,  MARK 


Brunei,  Raoul,  French  composer  and  critic,  born 
at  Paris  in  1864;  a  pupil  in  composition  of  Massenet. 
He  has  been  connected  with  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant French  musical  periodicals;  his  works  include  an 
opera,  symphonic  poems  and  songs. 

Brunelli,  Antonio,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer,  organist,  conductor  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Viterbo.  He  wrote  madrigals  and  motets, 
also  a  curiously  worded  treatise  on  counterpoint. 

Brunette,  a  popular  form  of  chanson  in  France  dur- 
ing the  i/th  century,  written  in  playful  mood  and  fre- 
quently danced. 

Brunetti,  Domenico,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer,  organist  and  conductor,  born  at 
Bologna ;  his  works  include  madrigals  and  church  mu- 
sic. 

Brunetti,  Gaetano,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Pisa  about  1/40;  died  at  Madrid  in  1808;  pu- 
pil of  Nardini,  whose  style  of  playing  and  composing 
he  adopted.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Madrid 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  court,  gradually  suc- 
ceeding Boccherini  in  public  favor.  He  composed  sym- 
phonies, serenades  and  other  orchestral  works  reminis- 
cent of  but  inferior  to  those  of  Boccherini. 

Brunetti,  Giovanni,  late  i6th  and  early  i/th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Brunetti,  Giovanni  Gualberto,  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Pisa  about  1760;  his  works  include  six  operas. 

Brunetti-Pisano,  August,  Italian  composer,  born 
St.  Gilgen,  Wolfgang-See,  Oct.  24,  1870;  pupil  of 
Rheinberger.  His  compositions  include  songs,  operatic, 
orchestral,  choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Brunetto,  Filippo,  Italian  musical  director,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Naro,  Sicily,  Feb.  17, 
1869.  He  studied  in  Palermo,  and  followed  Mascagni 
as  director  in  Cerignola.  He  was  also  head  of  the  sing- 
ing department  of  the  Milan  State  Music  School,  com- 
posing operas  and  songs. 

Bruni,  Antonio  Bartolommeo,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Coni,  Piedmont,  Feb.  2,  1759;  &ed 
there  in  1823.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani  and  Spez- 
zani,  and  later  conductor  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur 
and  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris.  His  works  include 
eighteen  operas,  a  number  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for 
violin,  and  some  chamber  music. 

Briining,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Dec.  31,  1872;  for  many  years  director  of  his  own 
music  school.  He  has  written  singspiels,  choruses, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Brunk,  John  David,  American  choral  director, 
teacher  and  editor,  born  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  13, 
1872.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
in  Boston,  and  at  the  American  Conservatory  in  Chi- 
cago, became  a  music  teacher,  and  has  edited  hymn 
books  and  other  Sunday  school  music. 

Brunmiiller  (Brunnmuller,  Bronnemiiller),  Elias, 
German  violinist  and  composer,  born  1666;  died  Am- 


sterdam, Sept.  17,  1762;  a  pupil  of  Corelli  and  Scar- 
latti. He  became  a  famous  performer  in  many 
European  musical  centers,  and  wrote  concerted  instru- 
mental music,  as  well  as  solo  works  for  the  violin. 

Brunner,  Christian  Traugott,  German  composer, 
organist  and  conductor,  born  Briinlos,  Erzgebirg,  Dec. 
12,  1792;  died  Chemnitz,  Apr.  14,  1874.  His  composi- 
tions were  principally  instructive  piano  pieces. 

Brunner,  Heinrich,  Swiss  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Bassersdorf,  Zurich,  Nov.  10,  1809;  died 
Basel,  June  8,  1856.  He  was  blind  from  birth,  and 
composed  many  choral  songs. 

Brunner,  Martin,  German  violin  maker,  born  Ol- 
miitz,  about  1720;  died  there,  1800.  He  made  excellent 
instruments  on  the  Stainer  model,  in  great  demand  be- 
cause of  their  brilliant  tone. 

Brunner,  Victor,  German  composer,  born  Bruck, 
Aug.  25,  1877;  for  many  years  a  music-school  director 
and  choral  leader  in  his  native  city.  He  composed  sa- 
cred works  and  music  for  school  use. 

Briinnhilde,  the  principal  female  character  in  Wag- 
ner's "Ring"  cycle,  appearing  in  Die  Walkure,  Sieg- 
fried and  Gotterdammerung.  The  part  has  been  es- 
sayed successfully  by  many  great  sopranos  at  Bayreuth, 
and  at  European,  English  and  American  opera  houses; 
the  Norwegian  singer,  Kirsten  Flagstad,  has  scored  a 
veritable  triumph  in  this  role  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  especially  admired  in  the 
long  "Immolation  Scene"  which  brings  GStterdam- 
menmg  to  a  conclusion. 

Brunnmuller,  Elias,  see  Brunmuller,  Elias. 

Brunold,  Paul,  French  pianist,  harpsichordist  and 
organist,  born  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1875  >"  Pupil  of  Marmontel, 
Lavignac,  Leroux,  and  Paderewski;  an  authority  on 
harpsichord  music. 

Brunow,  Bruno  Miiller,  see  Muller-Brunow,  Bruno. 

Brunow,  Platon  G.,  see  Brounoff,  Platon  G. 

Bruns  (-Molar),  Paul,  German  tenor-baritone  singer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  in  Werden,  June  13,  1867;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  2,  1934;  pupil  of  Kretzschmar,  Martin 
Krause  and  Carelli.  He  edited  periodicals  devoted  to 
the  vocal  art,  and  wrote  books  on  vocal  technique. 

Brunschwig,  Dany,  French  violinist,  born  Paris, 
1895 ;  winner  of  a  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  successful -in  many  tours  of  Europe  as  a  virtuoso. 

Brunskill,  Muriel,  English  contralto,  born  Kendall, 
Dec.  1 8,  1899.  She  has  been  heard  at  many  English 
festivals;  her  operatic  roles  include  Carmen,  Fricka 
and  Erda. 

Brunswick,  a  city  in  Northern  Germany,  famous 
for  its  opera  and  court  music  since  about  1600.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Fiorillo,  Spohr,  the  Gebriider  Muller 
and  Louis  Kohler. 

Brunswick,  Mark,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  New  York  City,  Jan.  6,  1902.  He  has  studied 
with  Goldmark,  Bloch,  Boulanger  and  Sessions,  and 
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for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  a  teacher  and  lec- 
turer. His  special  interest  is  in  choral  music,  and  he 
has  organized  concerts  of  modern  music  in  Europe. 
His  compositions  include  a  Symphony  for  chorus  and 
orchestra;  a  choral  work  Fragment  from  Sappho;  two 
movements  for  string  quartet,  a  fantasy  for  viola,  and 
a  choral-ballet  suite  based  on  Aristophanes'  Lysistrata. 

Brunswick,  Therese,  Countess,  born  July  27,  1775; 
died  Sept.  23,  1861 ;  sister  of  Count  Franz  von  Bruns- 
wick, to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated  the  Appassionata 
Sonata.  Therese  was  believed  to  be  the  person  whom 
Beethoven  addressed  in  a  letter  as  "the  immortal  be- 
loved." 

Brusa,  Giovanni  Francesco,  I7th  century  Italian 
organist  and  composer,  born  in  Venice,  and  writer  of 
three  operas. 

Bruscamente  (It.),  brusquely;  strongly  accented. 

Briischweiler,  Friedrich  S.,  Swiss  composer,  born 
Schiers,  Graubiind,  July  9,  1864.  He  has  been  musical 
director  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  written  choruses 
with  orchestra,  songs,  a  string  quartet  and  some  piano 
pieces. 

Brusselmans,  Michel,  Belgian  theorist,  editor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Paris  of  Belgian  parents 
on  Feb.  12,  1886;  pupil  of  Paul  Gilson  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory.  He  attracted  attention  by  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Kermesse  Flamande,  a  set  of  symphonic 
pictures,  at  the  Ysaye  Concerts  in  Brussels.  These  are 
quite  original  and  modern  in  development,  depicting 
the  visions  of  Breughel  the  Elder.  In  addition  to  the 
orchestral  work  mentioned  above,  he  has  written  cham- 
ber music,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Brussels,  the  capital  city  of  Belgium;  during  the 
1 5th  and  i6th  centuries  it  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Netherland  school  of  composition,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  centers  of  Brabant,  and 
later  of  Burgundy.  Its  real  musical  importance  did 
not,  however,  start  until  it  resumed  its  independent 
existence  and  national  life  in  1815.  Since  then  it  has 
become  a  European  musical  center  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, due  to  its  opera,  its  orchestral  concerts  and  its 
fine  conservatory.  While  under  Spanish  domination, 
the  Brussels  and  Madrid  courts  shared  equally  in  the 
services  of  the  musicians  Gombert  and  Creaquillon  dur- 
ing the  i6th  century,  and  the  Turnhouts,  and  probably 
the  organist  Phillips,  in  the  17th  century.  Thomas  a 
Kempis  was  organist  at  Ste.-Gudule  there  from  about 
7630.  The  leading  musical  center  of  Brussels  is  the 
Opera  House  and  the  Theatre  Royal  de  la  Monnaie, 
which  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1817.  Among  its  promi- 
nent conductors  have  been  J.  Dupont,  Jr.,  E.  Mathieu, 
L.  Jehin,  S.  Dupuis,  Lohse,  and  Coppola.  This  theatre 
is  subsidized  by  the  city,  the  state  and  the  province,  and 
presents  not  only  opera,  but  also  opera-comique  and 
ballet;  the  smaller  Brussels  theatres  formerly  present- 
ing opera  now  devote  themselves  more  to  motion  pic- 
tures. In  the  concert  field  the  most  important  concerts 


take  place  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory ;  there  are  four 
annually,  each  preceded  by  two  public  rehearsals.  Ex- 
cept for  the  soloists,  the  orchestra  and  choirs  are  com- 
posed of  professors  and  pupils.  They  are  conducted 
by  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  and  for  many 
years  were  purely  classical,  but  since  1926,  they  have 
become  more  modern  under  the  direction  of  Defauw, 
although  no  living  composers  are  ever  represented.  The 
Popular  Concerts  rank  next  in  importance;  they  were 
founded  in  1865,  and  have  been  conducted  by  Vieux- 
temps,  J.  Dupont,  Jr.,  S.  Dupuis,  and  Otto  June.  They 
are  not  really  "popular"  in  character  because  they  ap- 
peal to  the  same  audiences  as  the  "Conservatory  Con- 
certs," the  difference  being  that  they  present  the  works 
of  important  living  composers.  There  are  also  several 
fine  bands,  including  La  Phalange  artistique,  Le  Cercle 
Instrumental  and  the  Royal  Band,  which  is  directed  by 
Lieutenant  Prevost.  The  finest  male  choir  is  Les  Arti- 
sans reunis,  and  La  Chorale  Cesar  Franck  is  the  only 
women's  choir  in  Brussels.  The  Brussels  Conservatory 
is  one  of  the  five  Royal  Conservatories  of  Belgium ;  all 
receiving  subsidies.  It  was  founded  in  1832,  and  sup- 
planted the  Royal  School  of  Singing,  founded  ten  years 
previously.  Its  directors  have  included  F.  J.  Fetis, 
Gevaert,  Tinel  and  L.  Dubois.  It  is  especially  noted  for 
its  splendid  library  and  museum,  both  started  by  Fetis. 
Brussels  was  the  birthplace  of  Pierre  van  Malder,  L.  J. 
Meerts,  A.  J.  E.  Mailly,  Ernest  De  Munck,  Leon  Du- 
bois, Paul  Gilson,  Charles  Van  den  Borren  and  Henri 
Verbrugghen. 

Brussels  Quartet,  contemporary  Belgian  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Brussels  in  1925.  The  personnel 
includes  Desclin,  first  violin;  Delvenne,  second  violin; 
Van  Schepdael,  viola;  Roy,  violoncello. 

Brussels  Society  of  Wind  Instruments,  The, 
contemporary  Belgian  chamber  music  organization, 
founded  at  Brussels.  The  personnel  consists  of  Apos- 
tel,  flute ;  Antoine,  oboe ;  Van  Guchte,  clarinet ;  Renard, 
horn;  and  Kerremans,  bassoon.  They  have  played 
extensively  throughout  Belgium,  and  have  toured  in 
Germany,  Holland  and  England. 

Brussels  String  Quartet,  contemporary  Belgian 
string  quartet,  originally  consisting  of  M.  Schoerg  and 
H.  Daucher,  violins;  P.  Miry,  viola,  and  J.  Gaillard, 
violoncello.  They  were  well-known  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  but  as  both  the  violinists  were 
German,  dissolved  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
Later  the  quartet  was  re-established  with  Desire  De- 
fauw and  Pecker  as  violins,  Jeremy,  viola;  and  Doe- 
haerd,  violoncello. 

Brust  (Ger.),  breast,  chest. 

Brust,  Herbert,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Konigsberg,  Apr.  17,  1900;  pupil  of  F.  E.  Koch 
and  Walter  Fischer ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  in- 
strumental, orchestral,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Bruststimme  (Ger.),  chest  voice,  brust  ton}  chest 
tone. 
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Buck,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  Burgsteinfurt,  Westphalia,  May  18,  1866; 
pupil  of  Wiillner  and  Radecke.  His  compositions  in- 
clude dramatic  music,  songs  and  male  choruses. 

Biickeburg,  a  small  German  city  near  Hanover,  at 
one  time  famous  for  its  court  music.  Johann  Chris- 
toph  Friedemann  Bach  (Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  third 
surviving  son)  was  director  there  from  1756  to  I/95J 
Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ernst  Bach  was  born  there  in  1759. 
Biicken,  Ernst,  German  musicologist,  born  Aachen, 
May  2,  1884;  pupil  of  Sandberger,  Kroyer  and  Cour- 
voisier.  He  has  written  several  musicological  works, 
and  has  edited  a  series  of  works  relating  to  the  history 
of  music, 

Buckingham,  John  Duncan,  American  organist,  pi- 
anist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Huntington,  Pa., 
May  17,  1855.  He  studied  at  the  Boston  University 
College  of  Music,  and  with  George  Whiting,  J.  C.  D. 
Parker  and  John  K.  Paine,  becoming  a  teacher  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  an 
organist  in  various  parts  of  New  England;  his  com- 
positions were  chiefly  for  the  organ. 

Buckley,  Eleanore  (Mrs.  George  Buckley),  see 
Osborne-Buckley,  Eleanore. 

Buckley,  Frederick  James,  Canadian  violin  maker, 
born  Guysboro,  Xova  Scotia,  in  1875.  He  early 
evinced  a  great  interest  in  violin  making,  and  after 
serving  his  apprenticeship  with  Clark  Powers  at  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  established  his  own  business  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  in  1904.  He  hangs  his  instruments, 
while  still  white,  and  after  the  filler  has  been  added, 
for  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  to  improve  the 
surface  varnish.  His  violins,  numbering  over  a  hun- 
dred, follow  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models. 

Buckley,  John,  British  baritone,  born  Ewloe,  Flint- 
shire, Wales,  Dec.  14,  1888 ;  famous  as  a  lieder  singer, 
possessing  a  fine  legato  style  accompanied  by  dramatic 
interpretative  ability. 

Buckley,  Mrs.,  see  Dussek,  Olivia. 

Buckman,  Rosina,  contemporary  British  soprano, 
born  Blenheim,  New  Zealand ;  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Beecham  Opera  Company.  She  sang  in 
grand  opera  at  Covent  Garden  in  1919  and  1920,  later 
making  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Biickmann,  Robert,  German  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  M.-Gladbach,  Sept.  24,  1891 ;  pupil  of 
Steinbach,  Friedberg  and  Strasser;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  choral 
works. 

Buckow,  Karl  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  organ  builder, 
born  at  Danzig  in  1801 ;  died  Komorn,  May  16,  1864. 
He  built  fine  organs  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 

Buco  (It.  plural  Bachi),  finger-hole  of  a  wind  in- 
strument, 

Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  located  on  the 
Danube  River,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  below 


Vienna.    It  was  formerly  the  second  city  in  importa: 
in  the  Austria-Hungary  empire,  and  is  the  cultural  c 
ter  of  the  Magyar  race.    It  has  musical  importance 
its  opera  houses,  symphony  orchestras  and  conser 
tones.     The  opera  houses  include  the  Opera  Hoi\ 
opened  in  1884,  the  National  Theatre,  the  Volksthea 
and  the  Deutsches  Theatre.    Conductors  and  direct 
have   included    Franz   Erkel,    Hans   Richter,    Arti 
Xikisch,  and  Fritz  Reiner,  who  conducted  at  the  Vol 
oper,  1911-14.    Franz  Erkel  founded  the  Philharmo. 
Concerts  about  1860;  they  were  conducted  by  Artt 
Nikisch  from  1893  to  1895.    Hans  Richter  conduct 
the  Mitsikfreunde  Concerts  from  1871  to  1875;  otf 
conductors  included  Kaldy  and  F.  Lowe,  1907-16.  T 
Hochschule  fur  Musik  was  founded  by  Franz  Lif 
in  1875,  an^  was  known  as  the  Landes-Musikakaden 
until  1920.    Liszt  was  honorary  president  from  187 
86 ;  the  Conservatory  was  founded  in  1834.    Budapt 
is  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  Heller,  Anton  Seidl,  Jei 
Hubay,  Tivadar  Nachez,  Isidor  Philipp,   and  Fra. 
von  Vecsey. 

Budapest  String  Quartet,  The,  Hungarian  strii 
quartet,  founded  at  Budapest  in  1921.  The  origin 
personnel  included  Emil  Hansen,  first  violin;  Im 
Poganyi,  second  violin ;  Istvan  Ipolyi,  viola ;  and  Han 
Son,  violoncello.  The  present  members  are  Josef  Roi 
mann,  first  violin ;  Alexander  Schneider,  second  violii 
Boris  Kroyt,  viola ;  and  Mischa  Schneider,  violoncellis 
The  quartet  has  given  more  than  a  thousand  concer 
in  Europe,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  United  State 
playing  the  entire  string  quartet  repertoire. 

Budapest  University  Chorus,  The,  contemporai 
Hungarian  male  chorus,  connected  with  Budapest  Un 
versity ;  it  has  carried  the  fame  of  this  institution  to  a 
parts  of  the  world  and  has  been  in  existence  for  sever; 
hundred  years.    The  exact  date  of  its  founding  is  ur 
known,  but  the  first  written  document  relating  to  it  : 
dated  1702.    The  Technical  University  of  Science  •< 
Budapest  organized  a  similar  male  chorus  in  1867 ;  th: 
was  united  with  the  Budapest  University  organizatio 
in  1906,  and  the  combined  group  has  exerted  a  tr€ 
mendous  influence  upon  European  choral  music  throug 
its  many  tours.     Before  the  World  War,  the  Choru 
toured  under  the  conductorship  of  Louis  Halasz,  an 
its  popularity  became  so  universal  that  similar  organ 
izations  arose  in  numerous  other  cities.    Following  th 
War,  they  resumed  touring  in  1920,  and  in  1925,  whil 
in  Italy,  were  invited  to  sing  before  the  Pope;  th 
Italian  composer,  Licinio  Refice,  head  of  the  Paps 
University  of  Music,  composed  an  oratorio  for  then: 
As  this  work  was  for  mixed  voices,  it  led  to  the  organ 
ization  of  the  Women's  Chorus  of  Budapest;  the  tw 
groups  united  in  presenting  the  work  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  composer.     Many  other  choral  works  hav 
been  created  especially   for  the  Budapest  Universit 
Chorus ;  it  has  toured  the  United  States  on  two  differ 
ent  occasions. 
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Budbudiki,  an  East  Indian  hand  drum  resembling 
an  hour-glass.  A  string,  with  a  small  ball  of  leather 
or  a  piece  of  cork  on  the  end,  is  attached  to  the  center, 
and  when  the  drum  is  shaken,  this  taps  alternately  on 
the  two  heads.  It  is  much  used  by  snake  charmers  and 
mendicants. 

Budde,  Kurt,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Barmen,  Dec.  5,  1894.  He  studied  with  Robert  Heger 
and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  conducted  in  Berlin,  and 
has  composed  an  orchestral  dance-suite,  an  overture, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Buder,  Ernst  Erich,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kottbus,  Sept.  2,  1896.  He  studied  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule,  later  conducting  opera  in  Vienna 
and  Bucharest.  His  compositions  include  an  opera, 
film  music,  symphonic  poems,  an  orchestral  serenade, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Buehrer,  Geoffrey  Carl,  Swiss  organist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  1878.  He  was  organist  successively 
at  San  Jose,  CaL,  at  New  York  and  at  Baltimore.  He 
arranged  the  music  and  conducted  a  passion-play  at 
Santa  Clara,  California,  for  three  seasons ;  he  also  led 
the  first  festival  at  Leland  Stanford  University. 

Buek,  Fritz,  Russian  guitarist  and  writer,  born 
Petrograd,  Nov.  18,  1864.  He  studied  in  Munich  and 
Bologna,  founded  a  guitar  quartet,  and  wrote  Der 
Gitarrefreutid  and  Die  Gitarre  und  ihre  Meister. 

Buell,  see  Adams-Buell,  Robert. 

Buell,  Dai,  American  pianist,  born  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana ;  student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Bos- 
ton. She  has  appeared  with  the  leading  American 
orchestras,  and  has  given  recitals  in  New  York  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  works  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach ; 
in  1929  she  toured  Europe. 

Buenos  Aires,  capital  city  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, and  the  largest  city  in  South  America.  It  is  famed 
for  its  fine  opera  house,  the  Teatro  Colon,  which  was 
opened  in  1912.  In  addition  to  the  Conservatorio, 
which  gives  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music,  there 
is  the  Conservatorio  de  Buenos  Ayres,  founded  in  1903 
by  Williams,  which  has  a  number  of  extension  schools 
throughout  the  Republic.  The  Buenos  Aires  Symphony 
Orchestra  presents  a  series  of  interesting  concerts  an- 
nually. 

Buers,  Wilhelm,  German  baritone,  born  Krefeld. 
May  i,  1878;  died  Hamburg,  Apr.  20,  1926;  student  at 
the  Koln  Conservatory.  He  appeared  successfully  in 
Verdi  and  Wagnerian  operas. 

Buessow,  Artur  Muller,  see  Muller-Buessow,  Ar- 
tur. 

Buesst,  Aylmer,  Australian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Melbourne  in  1886.  He  has  conducted 
opera  in  Gorlitz,  Breslau,  and  in  London  with  the 
Beecham  Opera  Company  and  the  British  National 
Opera  Company.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, Queen  Bess,  a  symphonic  poem,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, instrumental  trios  and  solos. 


Bufaletti,  Federico,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
conductor,  born  Naples,  Mar.  i,  1866;  died,  1936;  pu- 
pil of  Palurnbo.  The  majority  of  his  compositions  are 
for  the  piano. 

Buff,  Giinter,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
in  1906;  died  in  1923.  His  piano  compositions  reveal 
the  influence  of  Brahms,  particularly  his  Five  Pieces. 

Buffardin,  Pierre  Gabriel,  French  flutist,  born  Pro- 
vence, 1690;  died  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1768.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marseilles,  and  one  of  the  first  to  advance 
flute  technique  to  virtuoso  levels ;  he  also  acted  as 
teacher  of  Johann  Quantz,  who  was  for  many  years 
music  director  for  Frederick  the  Great. 

Buffane  (It.),  to  play  the  buffoon,  to  jest. 

Buffet  (Fr.),  organ  case. 

Buffet  d'orgues  (Fr.),  a  complete  small  organ. 

Buffin,  Victor  (Baron),  Belgian  composer,  born 
Chercq,  near  Tournai,  July  19,  1867 ;  pupil  of  H.  Wael- 
put  and  J.  Jongen ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral, operatic  and  instrumental  works. 

Buffo,  Buff  a  (It.),  comic,  humorous;  a  comic  singer 
in  opera. 

Buffo  singer,  a  singer  in  opera  taking  a  humorous 
role. 

Buffonesco  (It.),  droll,  ludicrous. 

Buffonistes,  the  name  sometimes  given  a  partisan 
of  the  Italian  opera  during  the  guerre  des  buffons 
(q.v.)  at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

Bugaku  Biwa,  a  massive  Japanese  stringed  instru- 
ment which  was  played  on  horseback  in  ancient  days. 
It  has  a  pear-shaped  body,  the  four  strings  played  with  a 
plectrum.  Today  the  performer  sits  on  the  floor,  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  held  between  his  knees. 

Bugge,  Magda,  igth  century  Norwegian  pianist 
and  composer,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  writing  piano  pieces  and  songs  to  English  and 
Norwegian  texts. 

Buggert,  Kurt,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Apr.  16,  1899;  his  works  include  cham- 
ber music  and  songs. 

Bugle  (Fr.  bugle;  Ger.  Bugelhorn;  It.  tromba), 
originally  a  straight  or  curved  horn  used  by  hunters; 
now  a  brass  or  copper  instrument  used  as  the  regula- 
tion signal  horn  for  military  purposes.  The  tube  of 
the  bugle  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  trumpet,  and 
the  bell  is  less  expanded.  In  1810  Joseph  Halliday 
bridged  over  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes  of  the 
bugle  with  the  addition  of  keys.  The  resulting  Key 
Bugle,  sometimes  called  Kent  or  Regents*  Bugle,  be- 
came very  popular  in  military  bands.  The  modern  coun- 
terpart of  the  keyed  bugle  is  the  Fluegel  Horn  (q.v.). 

Buhl,  August,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Neustadt,  Jan.  29,  1824;  died  London,  1868.  He 
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founded  a  piano  school,  and  composed  many  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Buhl,  Joseph  David,  famous  French  trumpeter  and 
bandmaster,  born  near  Amboise  in  1781.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  band  of  the  "Garde  parisienne,"  and  of 
the  "Grenadiers  de  la  Garde,"  also  professor  of  trum- 
pet at  the  cavalry  school  near  Versailles.  Louis  XVIII 
in  1814  made  him  conductor  of  the  Dand  of  the  Gardes 
du  Corps,  and  he  received  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  also  first  trumpeter  at  the  Opera,  and  the  Theatre 
Italian,  introduced  into  France  in  1823  the  slide  trum- 
pet of  Haltenhoff,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  trum- 
pet method. 

Buhle,  Edward,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  15,  1875;  djed 
Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  Oct.  25,  1913;  pupil  of 
Kretzschmar.  His  works  included  orchestral  pieces  and 
songs ;  also  a  treatise  on  musical  instruments  in  Bach's 
time, 

Buhler,  Franz  (Peter  Gregorius),  German  monk, 
composer,  organist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Schneid- 
heim,  near  Nordlingen,  Apr.  12,  1760;  died  Augsburg, 
Feb.  4,  1824.  His  works  comprised  church  music, 
sonatas  and  preludes  for  the  organ. 

Buhler,  Johann  Anton,  German  composer  and  edi- 
tor, born  Ems,  Oct.  10,  1825 ;  died  Chur,  Dec.  24,  1897. 
He  wrote  masses,  and  compiled  several  valuable  song- 
books  for  use  in  schools. 

Buhlich,  Richard,  German  violin  maker,  born  in 
1868.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Paulus  at 
Leipzig,  and  later  set  up  his  own  business  in  1895  at 
Rostock.  His  instruments  have  a  fine  tone,  are  made 
of  good  woods,  and  distinguished  by  finished  work- 
manship. 

Biihlig,  Richard,  American  pianist,  born  Chicago, 
Dec.  21,  1880;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  in  Vienna.  In 
1906  he  gave  a  series  of  four  piano  recitals  in  London 
gaining  instant  recognition  as  an  interpreter  of  Brahms' 
piano  works ;  his  American  debut  was  made  with  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  the  following  year.  Biihlig 
toured  extensively  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York. 

Buhlmann,  Friedrich,  Swiss  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Eschenbach,  canton  of  Lucerne,  Nov.  5, 
1870.  He  is  \yell-known  for  his  children's  songs,  and 
several  cantatas, 

Biihne  (Ger.),  stage. 

Biihnenmusik  (Gen),  dramatic  music;  music  played 
on  the  stage. 

Biihnenweihfestspiel  (Ger.),  a  title  used  by  Wag- 
ner for  Parsifal,  meaning  literally  "a  stage-consecrated 
festival  play." 

Buhrman,  T.  Scott,  American  organist  and  pub- 
lisher, born  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  May  24,  1887.  He  be- 
came editor  of  The  American  Organist  (q.v.),  one  of 


the  most  important  musical  periodicals  in  America,  and 
has  held  important  posts  as  a  church  organist. 

Buini,  Giuseppe  Maria,  Italian  opera  composer, 
horn  Bologna,  about  1695 ;  died  Alessandria  della  Pag- 
Ha,  May  13,  1739. 

Bukkehorn,  an  early  Norwegian  wind  instrument, 
usually  made  of  horn.  It  is  also  called  pridlarhorn  or 
krumhorn.  It  has  a  cup  mouthpiece,  and  provided  with 
side-holes. 

Bukowiecki,  Michael,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  29,  1890;  the  majority  of  his  compositions 
are  salon  pieces. 

Bukowski,  Otto,  German  composer,  writer  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Berlin,  July  10,  1883.  He  has  written 
orchestral  music  and  piano  pieces;  also  several  text- 
books. 

Bulant,  Antoine,  i8th  century  French  composer, 
who  composed  instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Bulant,  Jean,  i8th  century  French  composer  who 
lived  for  some  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote 

I    operatic  and  choral  works  for  the  Imperial  Theatre. 

j       Bulb  pipes,  see  Subulo. 

I  Bull,  John,  English  organist,  harpsichordist  and  com- 
poser, born  Somersetshire  in  1563;  died  at  Antwerp 
on  Mar.  12,  1628.  He  studied  under  William  Blithe- 
man  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel,  became  organist  at 
Hereford  Cathedral  in  1582,  and  occupied  the  same 

(    post  at  the  Chapel  Royal  in   1591.     After  receiving 

|  musical  degrees  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities, he  was  granted  a  yearly  pension  by  the  Queen, 
who  also  secured  the  post  of  music  professor  at 
Gresham  College  for  him  in  1596.  Because  Bull  was  un- 
able to  lecture  in  Latin,  the  rules  were  changed  so  that 
he  could  give  his  discourses  in  English.  In  1601  he 
travelled  through  Europe  in  search  of  health;  at  St. 
Omer  his  ability  as  a  contrapuntist  was  revealed  when 
he  added  forty  additional  vocal  parts  to  a  work  already 
comprising  forty  parts.  Bull's  fame  as  an  organist 
increased  steadily;  in  1610  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Rupert,  but  left  England  suddenly  in  1613  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the  Archduke  of  Brussels.  Al- 
though efforts  were  made  by  King  James  to  bring  about 
his  return,  he  remained  in  Belgium,  assuming  the 
post  of  organist  at  the  Antwerp  Cathedral  in  1617,  and 
retaining  it  until  his  death.  Bull  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  performer  of  his  day  on  both  the  organ 
and  the  harpsichord;  his  compositions  for  the  latter  in- 
strument such  as  the  King's  Hunt  and  Walsingham 
Variations,  reveal  more  ingenuity  than  beauty,  but  he 
accomplished  much  in  developing  harpsichord  music. 
His  compositions  include  sacred  music,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  for  the  harpsichord,  organ 
and  viols. 

Bull,    Ole    Bornemann,    Norwegian   violinist    and 
composer,  born  Bergen,  Feb.  5,  1810;  died  there,  Aug. 
17,  1880.    He  attended  Oslo  University,  but  abandoned 
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his  studies  to  become  a  violinist,  after  instruction  by 
Paulsen,  Lundholm  and  Spohr.  In  1831  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  Paganini's 
style;'  in  the  following  year  gave  his  first  concert,  as- 
sisted by  Frederic  Chopin.  In  1843  he  made  his  nrst 
American  tour,  so  successful  that  he  returned  no  less 
than  four  times  between  1843  and  l879-  He  founded 
a  Norwegian  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  which  ended 
in  failure.  Of  his  many  compositions,  including  songs 
and  violin  works,  only  the  song,  Saterjentens  Sondag 
(The  Herd  Girl's  Sunday),  is  well  known  outside  of 
Norway. 

Bullard,  Frederick  Field,  American  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1864;  died 
there,  June  24,  1904.  He  studied  with  Rheinberger  at 
Munich  before  settling  in  Boston  as  a  teacher.  He  was 
music  critic  for  "Time  and  the  Hour,"  published  about 
forty  songs,  some  church  music  and  twenty  male  quar- 
tets,' one  of  which,  The  Stein  Song,  achieved  great 
popularity. 

Bullerian,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  Jan.  28,  1885;  studied  with  Es- 
sipowa,  Liadoff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  later  with 
Gernsheim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  winning  the  Men- 
delssohn prize  for  composition.  His  compositions  in- 
clude choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Bullerian,  Rudolf,  German  violinist  and  conductor, 
bora  Berlin,  Nov.  13,  1856;  died  Moscow,  Jan.  7,  1911 ; 
student  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  He  was 
municipal  music  director  in  Gottingen,  and  later  made 
many  tours  of  Russia,  visiting  the  United  States  in 
1902. 

Bulling,  Burchard,  German  composer,  born  Bremen, 
Oct.  2,  1881.  He  studied  with  Paul  Juon  and  Max 
Reger,  composing  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces  and 
male  choruses. 

Bullock,  Ernest,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Wigan,  Sept.  15,  1890;  pupil  of  E.  C.  Bairstow. 
His  compositions  include  organ  pieces,  church  music 
and  songs. 

Billow,  Charlotte  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser of  vocal  duets,  choruses  and  songs. 

Billow,  Hans  Guido  Freiherr  von,  German  pianist, 
conductor,  teacher,  editor  and  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Jan.  8,  1830;  died  Cairo,  Feb.  12,  1894.  In  his  early 
youth  he  displayed  no  aptitude  for  music  until  after  a 
long  illness.  About  1840  he  became  a  pupil  of  Fried- 
rich  Wieck,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future 
greatness;  later  his  teachers  were  Hesse,  Hauptmann, 
Plaidy  and  Eberwein.  At  16,  while  in  Stuttgart,  he 
met  Raff  and  Molique;  two  years  later  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  a  law  student,  his  parents 
constantly  advising  him  against  embracing  music  as 
a  life  work.  In  1849  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  taking  an  active  and  lively  interest  in  current 
political  agitation,  and  contributing  to  a  democratic 
journal.  Along  with  his  articles  of  a  political  nature 


he  took  issue  with  those  who  refused  to  accept  Liszt 
and  Wagner  as  the  leaders  of  the  new  German  school. 
He  was  so  carried  away  in  1850  by  a  performance  of 
Lohengrin  at  Weimar,  with  Liszt  conducting,  that  he 
decided  to  abandon  his  future  as  a  lawyer,  and  went 
to  Zurich,  entrusting  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Wag- 
ner. There  he  made  some  experiments  in  theatrical 
conducting,  but  soon  decided  to  study  piano  playing 
with  Liszt,  making  a  tour  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary  after  two  years'  study  with  the  great  master. 
From  1855  to  1864  he  was  head  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment of  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  where  he 
conducted  orchestral  concerts,  and  gave  piano  recitals, 
in  both  of  which  he  promoted  the  works  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  new  German  school.  In  1857  he  married 
Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  becoming  con- 
ductor of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Munich  in  1864,  and 
later  director  of  the  Munich  Conservatory,  where  he 
organized  model  performances  of  Wagner's  operas. 
In  1869,  his  wife  divorced  him  to  marry  Richard  Wag- 
ner, and  he  retired  to  Florence,  Italy,  for  several  years. 
Later  he  toured  throughout  the  world,  appearing  in 
the  United  States  in  1875.  As  a  pianist,  von  Billow's 
remarkable  memory  permitted  him  to  perform  feats 
that  had  never  before  been  attempted.  All  his  effects 
were  planned  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  his  playing  gave 
the  impression  of  absolute  spontaneity.  The  analytical 
powers-  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  public  per- 
formance served  him  in  good  stead  as  an  editor;  his 
work  along  this  line  is  invaluable  to  the  student. 
Biilow  also  made  excellent  piano  arrangements  of  parts 
of  Wagner's  operas,  and  other  works ;  his  original  com- 
positions were  chiefly  for  orchestra  and  for  piano. 

Biilow,  Paul,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Liibeck, 
Oct.  21,  1894;  best  known  for  his  commentaries  on 
Richard  Wagner,  including  The  Youthful  Letters  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

Bulss  (Bulsz),  Paul,  German  baritone,  born  Birk- 
holz  Manor,  Priegnitz,  Dec.  16,  1847 ;  died  Temesvar, 
Mar.  20,  1902.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Georg  Engel,  and 
a  highly  appreciated  artist  at  all  major  German  opera 
houses,  including  the  Berlin  Court  Opera. 

Bulthaupt,  Heinrich,  German  dramatist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Bremen,  Oct.  26,  1849;  died  there,  Aug. 
21,  1905.  He  wrote  the  texts  for  operas  by  Rubin- 
stein and  d' Albert;  also  an  important  treatise,  Drama- 
turgie  der  Oper. 

Bulytscheff,  Wiatscheslav  Alexandrovitsch,  Rus- 
sian musicologist,  born  Moscow,  1872;  pupil  of 
Taneieff.  He  wrote  an  excellent  method  for  choral 
singing,  and  edited  a  series  of  pre-classic  choral  works 
from  Dufay  to  Lassus. 

Bumbass,  see  Drone. 

Bumcke,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  July  18,  1876;  pupil  of  Bruch  and  Hum- 
perdinck.  His  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral, 
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choral,  instrumental  and  chamber  music  works;  he  also 
wrote  a  harmony  method. 

Bumler,  Georg  Heinrich,  German  composer  and 
choral  director,  born  Berneck,  Oct.  10,  1669  :  died  Ans- 
bach,  Aug.  26,  1745;  his  works  were  principally  sacred 
music. 

Bumpus,  John  Skelton,  English  ecclesiologist,  born 
London,  Aug.  6,  1861  ;  died  Xexvington,  Apr.  10,  1913; 
a  student  of  cathedral  architecture  and  a  historian  of 
cathedral  music.  His  twin  brother,  Thomas  Francis 
(born  London,  Aug.  6,  1861  ;  died  Stoke  Newington, 
Nov.  n,  1916),  collaborated  with  him  on  a  History  of 
English  Cathedral  Music;  the  latter  wrote  three  vol- 
umes of  similar  character  on  Continental  cathedrals. 

Bumpus,  Thomas  Francis,  see  Bumpus,  John 


Bunchuk,  Yascha,  Russian  violoncellist,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1922,  and 
also  solo  'cellist  at  the  Capitol  Theatre  ;  he  has  become 
well-known  as  a  radio  artist  and  conductor. 

Bund  (Ger.),  a  space  between  frets,  or  a  fretted 
fingerboard  ;  used  synonymously  with  fret. 

Bungard-Wasem,  Theodore,  German  composer, 
born  Godesberg,  Oct.  17,  1866;  died  there,  July  16, 
1932;  his  works  include  a  symphony,  songs  and 
choruses. 

Bungart,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Altenrath,  Feb.  23,  1864;  died  Cologne,  Aug.  3, 
1910;  composer  of  male  choruses  and  writer  of  piano 
and  harmony  methods  for  children. 

Bunge,  Rudolf,  German  novelist  and  librettist,  born 
Cothen,  Mar.  27,  1836;  died  there,  May  5,  1907.  He 
wrote  the  text  for  Nessler's  opera,  De/Trompeter  von 
SdkkingetL 

Bungert,  August,  German  music  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Mulheim-on-the-Ruhr,  Mar.  14,  1846;  died 
Leutesdorf,  Oct.  26,  1915;  pupil  of  Kufferath.  He 
also  attended  the  Cologne  and  Paris  Conservatories; 
after  a  short  stay  at  Kreuznach  as  municipal  music 
director,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  contrapuntal 
training  with  Kiel.  He  attempted  a  great  tetralogy  on 
the  order  of  Wagner's  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  choosing 
Homeric  subjects,  but  the  work  was  indifferently  re- 
ceived. Other  works  included  a  comic  opera,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  an  overture,  some  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Buni,  an  Egyptian  stringed  instrument,  resembling  a 
harp,  with  a  hollow  sound-box  cox^ered  with  parchment. 
The  strings,  attached  to  a  central  bar,  are  tuned  by 
means  of  cords  twisted  around  the  bar,  and  played  by 
plucking. 

Buning,  Franz,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Neuenhausen,  Jan.  8,  1868;  his  com- 
positions include  church  music,  songs,  orchestral  works 
and  piano  pieces. 

Bunk,  Gerard,  Dutch  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Rotterdam,  Mar.  4,  1888;  student  at  Rot- 
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terdam  and  Hamburg  Conservatories ;  his  compositions 
include  choral,  instrumental  and  orchestral  works. 

Bunn,  Alfred,  English  theatre  manager  and  dramatic 
author,  born  Apr.  8,  1796  or  1797;  died  Boulogne,  Dec. 
20,  1860;  for  many  years  director  and  lessee  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  where  he  had  been  stage 
manager  as  a  young  man.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
try  to  establish  an  English  opera;  The  Bohemian  Girl, 
and  other  operas  by  Balfe  were  produced  at  Drurv 
Lane  under  his  management.  He  usually  wrote  his 
own  libretti,  which  were  always  of  French  origin. 
Bunn  wrote  his  memoirs  in  a  single  volume,  The  Stage. 

Bunnett,  Edward,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Shipdham,  Norfolk,  England,  June  26,  1834;  died 
there,  Jan.  5,  1923;  his  compositions  include  church 
music,  chamber  works  and  organ  pieces. 

Bunning,  Herbert,  English  composer  and  conductor, 
born  London,  May  2,  1863;  died,  Nov.  26,  1937;  his 
works  include  operas,  chamber  music  and  orchestral 
works. 

Biinte,  August,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Baize,  Nienburg,  May  I,  1836;  died  Han- 
over, May  6,  1920.  His  compositions  include  cantatas 
and  songs ;  he  also  edited  a  collection  of  church  music. 

Bunte,  Friedrich,  i8th  century  German  violinist 
and  composer  of  chamber  music ;  also  a  famous  set  of 
variations  for  violin  on  a  theme  from  an  opera  by  Peter 
von  Winter. 

Biinte,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  Brake,  Nov.  14,  1828;  died  Hanover, 
Sept.  25,  1913;  his  compositions  were  entirely  male 
choruses. 

Bunte  Reihe  (Ger.),  a  title  used  for  a  series  of  con- 
trasted instrumental  pieces. 

Bunting,  Edward,  Irish  organist,  pianist  and  his- 
toriographer, born  Armagh,  Feb.  1773;  died  Dublin, 
Dec.  21,  1843.  He  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of 
Irish  folk  melodies,  and  his  fame  rests  upon  the  three 
collections  of  Irish  music.  They  were  compiled 
through  diligent  research  and  personal  talks  with  fa- 
mous contemporary  harpists,  contain  a  great  many 
airs  never  before  collected,  and,  together  with  his  essay 
on  the  history  and  practice  of  music  in  Ireland,  form 
a  complete  history  of  Irish  music. 

Buonaccordo  (It.),  a  small  spinet  with  very  narrow 
keys,  specially  designed  for  children. 

Buonamente,  Giovanni  Battista  (Cavaliere),  Ital- 
ian composer  and  musician  at  the  Imperial  court  from 
1626  to  1629.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers 
of  violin  sonatas,  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and 
exquisite  beauty  in  form  and  conception.  Buonamente 
accomplished  a  great  deal  in  advancing  the  technique  of 
the  violin,  and  also  wrote  many  works  in  chamber  mu- 
sic form. 

Bupnamici,  Carlo,  Italian  pianist,  born  in  1875 ;  died 
Farmington,  Conn.,  Sept.  30,  1920.  He  made  many 
appearances  as  a  virtuoso,  and  finally  associated  him- 
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self  with  Felix  Fox  in  founding  a  music  school  at 
Boston,  Mass. 

Buonamici,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist,  composer  and 
editor,  born  Florence,  Feb.  12,  1846 ;  died  there,  Mar. 
17,  1914;  pupil  of  Biilow  and  Rheinberger  at  the  Mu- 
nich Conservatory,  and  later  teacher  of  advanced 
classes  there.  He  conducted  the  Cherubini  Choral  So- 
ciety at  Florence,  also  founding  the  Trio  Society,  and 
becoming  professor  at  the  Royal  Music  Institute. 
Among  his  more  interesting  works  of  a  pedagogic  na- 
ture is  a  compilation  of  all  the  technical  difficulties 
found  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  daily  studies,  and  new  editions  of  important  works 
such  as  Bach's  lesser  preludes  and  fugues  and  Bee- 
thoven's piano  sonatas.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works;  also  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Buongiorno,  Crescenzo,  Italian  opera  composer, 
born  Bonito,  Prov.  of  Avellino,  1864;  died  Dresden, 
Nov.  7,  1903. 

Buoni,  Giorgio,  17th  century  Italian  composer  of 
chamber  music,  born  at  Bologna. 

Buono,  Buona  (It.),  good. 

Buonomo,  Alfonso,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Aug.  12,  1829;  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1903;  writer  of 
several  very  popular  comic  operas. 

Buononcini,  see  Bononcini. 

Burali-Forti,  Cosimo,  igth  century "  Italian  com- 
poser of  operas  performed  in  Italy  from  1874  to  1880. 

Buranello,  II,  see  Galuppi,  Bddassare. 

Burbage,  Alice  Edith,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  24,  1876. 
She  studied  in  Italy  with  Teresa  Carreno,  and  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Jadassohn,  Schreck  and 
Reinecke.  After  her  debut  at  Leipzig  in  1892,  she  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  her  composi- 
tions include  songs,  some  with  violin  obbligato. 

Burbure,  Leon  Philippe  Marie  Chevalier  de  B. 
de  Wesembeck,  Belgian  composer  and  musicologist, 
born  Termonde,  East  Flanders,  Aug.  16,  1812;  died 
Antwerp,  Dec.  8,  1889.  He  was  a  wealthy  Belgian 
nobleman  and  art  connoisseur;  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  and  later  active  in  arranging  and 
cataloguing  manuscripts  in  various  Belgian  cathedrals. 
He  wrote  The  Works  of  Ancient  Belgian  Musicians, 
containing  valuable  information  on  Opeghem,  Obrecht, 
de  Lassus,  Gossec,  John  Bull  and  other  famous  com- 
posers of  the  pre-classic  period. 

Burchard,  Carl,  German  arranger,  born  at  Hamburg 
in  1818;  died  at  Dresden  on  Feb.  12,  1896.  He  stud- 
ied with  Dotzauer  and  J.  Otto,  .and  made  many  excel- 
lent two-  and  four-hand  arrangements  for  the  piano. 

Burci,  Nicolas,  see  Burtius,  Nicolas. 

Burck,  Joachim  a,  see  Moller,  Joachim. 

Burckhard,  Martha  Leffler,  see  Leffler-Bwckhard, 
Martha. 
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Burckhardt,  Hermann,  German  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Schwerin,  Nov.  6,  1876;  his 
works  include  a  symphonic  poem,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Burda,  Karl  Georg,  German  zither  player  and  com- 
poser, died  Bremen,  Oct.  4,  1926 ;  his  compositions  are 
for  the  zither. 

Burdach,  Konrad,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Konigsberg,  May  29,  1859;  Pupil  °f  Con- 
stanz  Berneker;  his  works  concern  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  aesthetics  of  the  musical  art. 

Burde,  Jeanette  (nee  Milder),  Austrian  composer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  near  Vienna,  Nov.  n,  1799; 
died  in  Berlin;  her  compositions  included  numerous 
songs. 

Biirde-Ney,  Jenny,  Austrian  dramatic  soprano 
singer,  born  Gratz,  Dec.  21,  1826;  died  Dresden,  May 
17,  1886.  She  appeared  at  all  the  leading  opera  houses 
in  Europe  and  London. 

Burden  (Burthen),  ancient  name  for  the  refrain 
of  a  song,  or  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 

Burdett,  George  Albert,  American  organist,  critic, 
composer  and  writer,  born  at  Boston  in  1856.  After 
studying  in  Germany,  he  became  organist  at  the  New 
Old  South  Church  in  his  native  city,  composed  church 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  wrote  critical  arti- 
cles for  musical  periodicals. 

Burette,  Claude,  I7th  century  French  composer  and 
harpist ;  father  of  Pierre  Jean  Burette ;  writer  of  many 
compositions  for  the  harp,  and'  for  the  harpsichord. 

Burette,  Pierre  Jean,  French  doctor  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1665;  died  there,  May  19, 
1747;  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Paris  University. 
He  attacked  the  theory  that  the  Greeks  cultivated 
polyphony,  or  the  art  of  writing  music  in  parts,  in  a 
series  of  scholarly  articles. 

Burg,  Emmy  Raabe,  see  Raabe-Burg,  Emmy. 

Burgartz,  Alfred,  German  music  critic  and  author, 
born  Landau,  Mar.  n,  1890.  One  of  his  books  is 
Hebbel  and  Music,  which  presents  the  great  drama- 
tist's understanding  and  love  of  music. 

Biirgel,  Konstantin,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Liebau,  Silesia,  June  24,  1837 ;  died  Bres- 
lau,  July  i,  1909.  His  compositions  are  chiefly  cham- 
ber music  and  orchestral  works. 

Burger,  Julius,  Austrian  composer,  bom  Vienna, 
Mar.  n,  1897.  He  studied  with  Schreker,  and  became 
a  well-known  concert-accompanist  in  Karlsruhe,  New 
York  and  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  an  orches- 
tral suite,  an  overture,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music, 
songs  and  choruses. 

Burger,  Marie,  see  Pawr,  Marie. 

Burger,  Max,  German  composer  and  arranger,  born 
Oberalting,  Munich,  July  i,  1856;  died  at  Bamberg  in 
I9I7  (?)•  ^s  compositions  include  organ  and  piano 
pieces. 
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Biirger,  Sigmund,  Austrian  violoncellist,  born  Vi- 
enna, Feb.  8,  1856;  died  Budapest.  May  14.  1908: 
pupil  of  Popper.  He  played  in  opera  orchestras,  and 
also  taught  at  the  National  Conservatory  in  Budapest. 

Burger,  Werner  M.,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Reinach,  Aargau,  Mar.  i,  1902;  his  works  in- 
clude cantatas  and  a  piano  sonata. 

Burghardt,  Hans  Georg,  German  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Feb.  7,  1909;  pupil  of 
Pozniak.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  vio- 
lin concerto,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Burgio  di  Villafiorita,  iQth  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  operas  performed  in  Italy  from  18/2  to  1880. 

Burgk,  Joachim  a,  see  Hotter,  Joachim. 

Burgmein,  J.,  see  Rkordi,  Giulio. 

Burgmiiller,  Johann  Friedrich  Franz,  German 
composer,  born  Regensburg,  1806;  died  Beaulieu, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Feb.  13,  18/4;  brother  of  Xorbert  Burg- 
miiller. He  wrote  light  piano  pieces;  also  some  piano 
studies  which  were  widely  used. 

Burgmuller,  Norbert,  German  composer,  born  Diis- 
seldorf,  Feb.  8,  1810;  died  Aix-la-Chapelle,  May  7, 
1836;  a  pupil  of  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  He  composed 
much  music  before  his  early  death,  including  two  sym- 
phonies, and  an  overture  which,  although  naturally  im- 
mature, show  evidence  of  great  ability.  Schumann 
rated  him  highly,  comparing  his  early  demise  to  that 
of  Franz  Schubert. 

Burgstaller,  Alois,  German  tenor,  born  Holzkirchen, 
Sept.  27,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Julius  Kniese.  He  started  his 
career  at  Bayreuth  with  minor  roles,  later  singing  Sieg- 
fried, Siegmund  and  other  major  characters.  He  was 
engaged  in  1902  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Ne\v 
York,  and  sang  Parsifal  at  the  first  American  per- 
formance of  Wagner's  great  masterpiece.  Following 
this  engagement  in  the  United  States,  he  was  a  sensa- 
tional success  in  Germany. 

Burgstaller,  Emil,  German  teacher,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Neuberg  a.  Donau,  May  10,  1857. 
He  studied  with  Rheinberger  and  Wullner,  became 
leader  of  the  "Enschedes  Mannenkor  en  Musikverein" 
in  Enschede,  Holland;  choirmaster  of  the  German 
"Liedertafel"  in  Pilsen,  Bohemia,  founded  his  own  mu- 
sic school,  and  composed  choruses  and  songs. 

Burgstaller,  Franz  Xaver,  German  zither  virtuoso 
and  composer,  born  Hordt,  Nov.  30,  1814;  died  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  "1874.  His  compositions  were  entirely 
for  the  zither. 

Burgstaller,  Siegfried,  German  composer  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Papenburg,  Sept.  24,  1883;  his  works 
include  a  Rococo  Suite,  symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces, 
violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Burian,  Emil  Frantisek,  Czechoslovakian  composer, 
born  Pilsen,  June  n,  1904;  a  nephew  of  Karl  Burian, 
famous  operatic  tenor,  and  pupil  of  J.  B.  Forster  at 
the  Prague  Conservatory.  His  earlier  works  include 
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a  ballet,  Bassoon  and  flute,  several  operas,  a  sextet 
for  saxophones  and  two  jazz  suites  for  orchestra.  Dur- 
ing a  music  festival  at  Siena  in  1928,  Burian  introduced 
the  "Voiceband,"  a  chamber  choir  of  instrumental  vir- 
tuosity for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  remarkably 
original  compositions.  Later  he  founded  his  own  the- 
atre for  opera  productions,  employing  a  company  of 
young  people  who  gave  startling  performances  in  the 
most  audaciously,  modern  methods  of  singing  and  act- 
ing. 

Burian,  Karel,  see  Burrian,  Karl. 

Burkard,  Jakob  Alexander,  German  pianist,  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Feb.  15,  1869;  ne  is  the 
author  of  several  theoretical  treatises  on  matters  con- 
cerning the  piano. 

Burke,  Edmund  Arbrickle,  Canadian  operatic  bass, 
born  Toronto,  July  12,  1876.  He  was  educated  at 
McGill  University,  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
London,  and  at  Paris.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  at 
Montpellier,  France,  in  1906,  and  sang  successfully  at 
Nice  and  other  cities.  In  1910  he  was  engaged  for 
Covent  Garden,  London,  where  his  powerful  voice  and 
artistic  intelligence  won  high  praise. 

Burke,  Franz,  German  organist,  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Beckern,  Nov.  24,  1839;  <Ked 
Breslau,  Feb.  u,  1913.  His  compositions  are  chiefly 
for  mixed  and  male  chorus. 

Burke,  Gustave,  German  pianist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  Feb.  6,  1885 ;  teacher  of  piano  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Burke,  Hilda,  contemporary  American  soprano,  born 
Baltimore,  Md.  She  studied  in  Baltimore,  and  later 
in  Dresden  on  a  Juilliard  Scholarship,  made  her  debut 
as  Santuzza  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  and  has  since  sung 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  and  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Liege,  Belgium.  Her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  was  made  during  the  1935-36  sea- 
son, in  the  title  role  of  Madame  Butterfly;  also  as 
Nedda  in  Pagliacci,  and  Lauretta  in  Gianni  Schicchi. 

Burkert,  Otto,  German  organist  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Brieg,  Oct.  12,  1880.  He  studied  with 
Hielscher,  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  becoming 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  Breslau.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  the  organ  works  of  Max  Reger. 

Burkhard,  Willy,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Evillard  sur  Bienne,  Apr.  17,  1900;  teacher  of  piano 
and  composition  at  the  Bern  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  a  cantata,  a  violin  concerto,  pieces  for  piano 
and  for  organ. 

Burkhardt,  Emile,  German  violin  maker,  born  1871. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Meisel  at  Klingen- 
thal,  and  about  1900  opened  his  own  business  at  Eise- 
nach, where  he  has  made  some  good  instruments. 

Burkhardt,  Hans,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Augsburg,  June  21,  1880 ;  he  has  written  dramatic 
pieces,  chamber  works  and  songs. 


BURKHARDT,  MAX— BURNAND 


Burkhardt,  Max,  German  composer,  conductor,  mu- 
sic critic  and  lecturer,  born  Lobau,  West  Prussia,  Sept. 
28,  1871 ;  died  Nov.  12,  1934.  He  studied  at  Leipzig, 
and  was  at  one  time  conductor  of  the  "Liederkranz"  at 
Cologne,  and  lecturer  at  the  Lessing-Hochschule  in 
Berlin.  His  works  include  operas,  choral  works,  songs, 
and  three  musical  guides ;  one  to  the  dramas  of  Richard 
Wagner,  another  to  concert  music  (analyzing  fifteen 
hundred  compositions),  and  another  to  the  works  of 
Johannes  Brahms. 

Burkhart,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Sept.  19,  1902.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  University, 
becoming  a  teacher  at  the  Volkskonservatory,  and  di- 
rector of  the  "Wien  Trompeterchores."  His  composi- 
tions include  masses,  choruses,  some  with  orchestra  and 
organ,  songs  and  a  suite  for  four  horns. 

Burla  (It),  a  joke,  jest,  a  playful  composition. 

Burlando  (It.),  jokingly. 

Burleigh,  Cecil,  American  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  17,  1885 ;  pupil  of 
Witek,  Sauret  and  Auer  in  violin,  and  of  Leichten- 
tritt  and  Borowski  in  composition.  After  touring  suc- 
cessfully, he  has  occupied  positions  as  teacher  of  violin 
and  composition  at  the  Western  Institute  of  Music  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  the  State  University  at  Missoula,  Mont., 
and  Wisconsin  University.  His  works  include  three 
violin  concertos,  two  orchestral  poems,  Mountain  Pic- 
tures and  Evangeline,  two  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano, 
as  well  as  many  excellent  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Burleigh,  Harry  Thacker,  American  negro  baritone 
and  composer,  born  Erie,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1866;  pupil  of 
Fritsch,  Goldmark,  White  and  Spicker  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  New  York.  In  1894  he  became  baritone 
soloist  at  St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  and  five 
years  later  was  engaged  in  that  capacity  at  the  Jewish 
Temple  Emanu-El,  holding  the  two  positions  concur- 
rently for  many  years.  He  wrote  over  one  hundred 
songs,  including  arrangements  of  negro  spirituals  such 
as  Deep  River,  Go  Down,  Moses  and  My  Lord,  What 
a  Morning. 

Burlesco,  Burlesca  (It.),  a  burlesque,  humorous 
piece;  a  title  for  a  humorous  or  playful  musical  com- 
position. 

Burlesque,  a  dramatic  extravaganza,  or  farcical 
travesty  of  some  serious  drama  or  subject,  with  or 
without  music;  a  short  and  humorous  instrumental 
piece. 

Burletta,  a  musical  form  that  combines  features  of 
ballad  opera  and  comic  opera.  It  originated  in  Italy, 
later  became  popular  in  France,  and  in  1761  invaded 
England,  where  it  found  a  rival  in  Kane  O'Hara's 
Midas,  a  work  made  up  of  folk-tunes,  arias  and  reci- 
tatives, the  latter  being  in  rhymed  couplets.  For  more 
than  seventy  years  Midas  was  given  successfully  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

Burlin,  Natalie,  see  Curtis,  Natalie. 
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Burma,  symphonic  poem  in  two  parts  by  Henry 
Eichheim ;  it  was  originally  written  for  a  play  by  Irene 
Lewisohn,  produced  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse, 
Grand  Street,  New  York,  Mar.  16,  1926.  The  concert 
version  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Ethel  John  Lindgren,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  (i)  "Twilight  at  the  Shtve 
Dagon,  a  pagoda  in  Rangoon;  many  devout  Burmese 
gather  at  the  base  of  this  wonderful  edifice;  as  night 
closes  down,  the  clangor  of  dissonant  bells  and  gongs 
lingers  in  the  memory."  (2)  A  Pwef  comprising  three 
dances:  (a)  The  Prince  and  Princess;  (b)  Gro- 
tcsquerie;  (c)  Dance  of  the  Four  Maids  of  Honor; 
these  dances  are  based  on  traditions  of  the  Burmese 
theatre. 

Burmann,  Gottlob  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
born  Lauban,  Upper  Lustasia,  May  18,  1737;  died  Ber- 
lin, Jan.  5,  1805;  his  compositions  included  operatic, 
piano  and  vocal  works. 

Burmeister,  Joachim,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Lauenberg,  about  1560;  his  works  con- 
cerned themselves  with  matters  connected  with  the 
union  of  poetry  and  music. 

Burmeister,  Richard,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  pianist,  born  Hamburg,  Dec.  7,  1860.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Liszt  at  Weimar,  Rome  and  Budapest,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  travels.  He  became  teacher 
at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory,  then  director  of  the 
piano  department  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore, 
and  director  of  the  Scharwenka  Conservatory  in  New 
York.  He  has  also  taught  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory 
and  at  the  Klindworth- Scharwenka  Conservatory  in 
Berlin.  As  a  composer  he  has  written  a  piano  concerto, 
a  symphonic  fantasy,  The  Chase  after  Fortune,  a  violin 
romanza  and  songs.  He  rescored  Chopin's  F  minor 
concerto  and  arranged  orchestral  accompaniments  for 
Liszt's  Mephisto  Waltz,  Concerto  Pathetique  and 
Weber's  Concertstilck. 

Burmester,  Willy,  German  violinist  and  arranger, 
born  Hamburg,  Mar.  16,  1869;  died  Jan.  16,  1933;  his 
first  lessons  were  taken  from  his  father ;  later  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Joachim  in  Berlin.  His  programs  in- 
cluded all  styles,  but  he  was  best  known  as  a  per- 
former of  the  works  of  Paganini,  and  was -especially 
admired  for  his  left-hand  pizzicato,  and  his  rapid  runs 
in  thirds  and  tenths.  In  his  early  days  he  seemed  to 
wish  to  impress  audiences  by  his  virtuosity,  but  later 
developed  into  a  consummate  master.  He  has  made 
many  violin  transcriptions  of  works  by  the  classic  mas- 
ters. 

Burnand,  Arthur  B.  (pen  names  Stepan  Esipoff 
and  Anton  Strelezki),  English  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Croydon,  Dec.  5,  1859;  died,  1907.  He 
studied  with  Frau  Schumann,  and  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, composing  more  than  two  hundred  piano 
pieces  and  songs ;  he  also  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Chats  with  Liszt. 


BURXARD— BURTON,  FREDERICK  RUSSELL 


Burnard,  David  Alexander,  Australian  composer, 
born  Oct.  10,  1900. 

Burnett,  Robert,  Scottish  baritone  and  editor,  born 
Lasswade,  Midlothian,  1875;  pupil  of  Randegger.  He 
made  an  impromptu  debut  when  a  famous  soloist  failed 
to  appear  at  a  Messiah  performance,  stepping  out  of 
the  chorus,  and  rendering  the  solo  parts  with  great 
success.  Burnett  also  edited  several  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Scottish  folk  songs. 

Burney,  Charles,  English  musical  historian,  born 
Shrewsbury,  Apr.  12,  1726;  died  Chelsea,  Apr.  12, 
1814.  He  studied  music  with  Edmund  Baker,  Cathe- 
dral organist,  with  his  eldest  half-brother  James  Bur- 
ney, and  for  three  years  with  Dr.  Arne  in  London.  In 
1749,  he  became  harpsichord-player  in  the  subscription- 
concerts  at  the  King's  Arms,  Cornhill,  and  received  a 
musical  degree  from  Oxford.  He  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy  in  1770,  and  through  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  in  1773.  The  idea  of  his  General  His- 
tory of  Music  had  been  conceived  about  1750,  and  for 
years  he  assiduously  collected  information  of  all  kinds 
relating  to  the  music  of  the  past ;  the  Continental  tours, 
however,  were  necessary  in  order  for  him  to  personally 
investigate  and  converse  with  the  most  celebrated  mu- 
sicians of  his  own  day,  and  to  hear  the  best  of  con- 
temporary music.  His  history  was  finally  completed 
and  published  between  1776  and  1789  in  four  volumes, 
and  immediately  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  kind ;  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  reference  works,  and  frequently  the  only  rec- 
ord we  have  of  various  musical  persons  and  composi- 
tions. He  also  wrote  The  Present  State  of  Music  in 
France  and  Italy,  The  Present  State  of  Music  in  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  etc.,  and  A  Plan  for  a  Music 
School.  Burney's  compositions  include  music  for  the 
dramas  Alfred,  Robin  Hood  and  Queen  Mab;  he  wrote 
both  the  libretto  and  music  to  The  Cunning  Man;  all  of 
the  above  were  presented  at  Drury  Lane,  London.  His 
instrumental  works  include  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano, 
violin  concertos  and  flute  duets.  His  daughter, 
Frances  Burney  (Mme.  d'Arblay),  a  brilliant  authoress 
of  her  time,  wrote  the  novel  Evelina. 

Burnham,  Thuel,  American  pianist,  born  Vinton, 
la.,  Dec.  28,  1884.  He  concertized  at  the  age  of  six 
as  a  child  prodigy,  later  studying  with  Mason  and 
Bowman  in  New  York.  A  successful  tour  of  England 
was  followed  by  several  years  of  study  with  Leschetizky 
in  Vienna;  since  that  time  he  has  appeared  in  concerts 
throughout  Europe,  his  greatest  success  being  achieved 
in  Paris. 

Buroni,  Antonio,  see  Boroni,  Antonio. 

Burr,  Willard,  American  composer,  born  Ravenna, 
O.,  Jan.  17,  1852;  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  O.,  Con- 
servatory. He  was  a  pupil  of  Haupt  in  Berlin,  and 
has  written  chamber  music,  church  music  and  many 
compositions  for  the  piano. 
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Burr-Brand,  Helen,  American  harpist,  born  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  Sept.  7,  1879;  she  has  appeared  for  many 
years  successfully  in  recitals,  orchestral  concerts,  and 
with  harp  ensembles. 

Burrian  (Burian),  Karl,  Polish  tenor,  born  Prague, 
Jan.  12,  1870;  died  Senowat,  Sept.  25,  1924.  He 
studied  with  Piwoda  before  making  his  debut  at  Reval, 
Russia,  as  Faust  in  1892.  Later  he  sang  in  many  Ger- 
man cities,  and  achieved  great  success  in  Parsifal  at 
Bayreuth.  He  was  a  favorite  in  Wagnerian  roles, 
created  the  part  of  Herod  in  Strauss'  Salome,  appeared 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  from  1907-12,  and 
also  at  London  and  Vienna. 

Burrowes,  John  Freckleton,  English  organist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  London,  Apr.  23,  1787;  died 
there,  Mar.  31,  1852;  pupil  of  Horsley.  He  was  or- 
ganist at  St.  James  Church,  London,  for  nearly  forty 
years.  His  works  include  an  overture,  sonatas  for  va- 
rious instruments,  songs  and  piano  pieces.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  piano  primer  which  passed 
through  many  editions. 

Burrowes,  Katharine,  Canadian  music  teacher,  born 
at  Kingston,  Ontario ;  pupil  of  Batchelder  and  Klind- 
worth.  In  1903  she  founded  the  Burrowes  Piano- 
School.  She  delved  deeply  into  the  art  of  presenting 
music  to  small  children,  and  her  methods  have  been 
widely  accepted.  Her  course  involved  the  use  of  stories, 
games,  charts  and  mechanical  devices.  Miss  Burrowes 
also  wrote  useful  text-books  on  the  subject,  including 
Musical  Puzzle-Stories,  Tales  of  Great  Composers,  The 
New  Success  Music-Method,  and  contributed  many  in- 
teresting articles  on  juvenile  music  instruction  to  peri- 
odicals. 

Burrows,  Benjamin,  English  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Leicester,  Oct.  20,  1891 ;  pupil  of  C.  H. 
Kitson;  his  compositions  included  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Bursa,  Stanislaw  von,  Polish  composer,  teacher 
and  choral  director,  born  Obertyn,  Galicia,  Aug.  22, 
1865;  pupil  of  Wronski,  S.  Favre  and  G.  Pacci;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental, 
choral  and  operatic  works. 

Burt,  Clara  Phillips,  American  composer,  born  at 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  in  1871 ;  died  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
in  1930.  She  is  best  known  as  the  composer  of  a 
march  played  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson, 
and  used  by  navy  bands  for  many  years. 

Burtius  (Burci,  Burzio),  Nicolaus,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Parma  in  1450;  died  .there,  Feb.  1518. 
He  is  the  author  of  Musices  Opusculum,  published  at 
Bologna  in  1487,  and  interesting  as  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  printed  mensural  music,  or  music  cut  on  wooden 
blocks. 

Burton,  Avery,  late  15th  and  early  i6th  century 
English  composer  of  church  music. 

Burton,  Frederick  Russell,  American  composer  and 
student  of  Indian  music,  born  Jonesville,  Mich.,  Feb. 
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23,  1861;  died  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  Sept.  30,  1909; 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  received 
his  entire  musical  education  under  John  Knowles  Paine. 
He  was  conductor  of  the  Yonkers  Choral  Society,  mu- 
sic critic  for  the  New  York  "Sun,"  and  author  of 
American  Primitive  Music,  published  shortly  after  his 
death.  Among  his  compositions  are  the  cantatas 
Hiawatha  and  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  also  an  ode 
on  the  second  inauguration  of  President  McKinley. 

Burton,  John,  English  harpsichordist  and  organist, 
born  at  Yorkshire,  in  1730;  died  at  London  in  1785. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Keeble,  and  became  one  of  the 
finest  harpsichordists  and  organists  of  his  time.  His 
compositions  include  three  concertos  for  harpsichord, 
one  for  organ  or  harpsichord,  ten  sonatas  for  a  key- 
board instrument,  six  sonatas  with  violin  accompani- 
ment. 

Burton,  Robert  Senior,  English  organist  and  con- 
ductor of  choral  music,  born  Dewsbury,  Sept.  I,  1820 ; 
died  Harrogate,  Aug.  2,  1892.  He  was  connected  with 
most  of  the  best  choral  societies  in  Yorkshire,  directing 
and  improving  their  performances  in  a  manner  long 
to  be  remembered. 

Bury,  Agnes,  igth  century  German  singing  teacher 
and  composer ;  her  vocal  exercises  were  highly  regarded 
in  her  day,  and  are  still  much  used. 

Burzio,  Eugenia,  Italian  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Turin,  June  20,  1872;  died  at  Milan  in  1922.  She 
sang  in  all  the  major  opera  houses  of  both  Europe  and 
the  United  States;  her  repertoire  included  the  leading 
soprano  roles  in  operas  by  Massenet,  Puccini  and 
Alfano. 

Burzio,  Nicolaus,  see  Burtius,  Nicolaus. 

Busain  (Busaun,  Buzain)  (Fr.),  a  16  ft  reed  or- 
gan stop  on  the  pedal. 

Basaune,  a  medieval  name  for  the  trombone. 

Busby,  Thomas,  English  organist,  composer  and 
writer,  born  at  Westminster  in  Dec.  1755  5  died  Lon- 
don, May  28,  1838;  a  pupil  of  Battishill.  He  devoted 
himself  to  composition  and  musical  literature ;  his  com- 
positions, which  include  an  oratorio,  show  little  origi- 
nality, but  his  books  are  important;  they  include  a 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Music;  a  General  History  of 
Music,  much  of  the  material  being  compiled  from 
Burney  and  Hawkins,  and  a  Grammar  of  Music. 

Busch,  Adolf,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Siegen,  Westphalia,  Aug.  8,  1891; 
younger  brother  of  Fritz  Busch,  a  well-known  orches- 
tral conductor.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne  Conserv- 
atory with  Fritz  Steinbach,  and  with  Hugo  Griiters  at 
Bonn,  making  his  debut  at  eighteen  as  a  concert  violin- 
ist. Within  two  years  he  became  concertmaster  of  the 
"Konzertverein"  in  Vienna,  later  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  as  head  of  the  violin  depart- 
ment, becoming,  its  director  in  1922.  In  addition  to 
being  a  virtuoso  on  his  instrument,  he  is  an  accom- 
plished ensemble  player,  organizing  his  own  string 
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quartet  and  trio,  and  frequently  playing  chamber  music 
with  his  friend,  Max  Reger.  His  compositions  include 
choral  works,  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  a  so- 
nata and  solo  pieces  for  violin,  duets  for  two  violins, 
sacred  music  and  songs.  During  the  1937-1938  season, 
he  appeared  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  in  a  series  of 
joint  recitals  of  Beethoven's  piano  and  violin  sonatas 
with  the  pianist,  Rudolf  Serkin. 

Busch,  Carl,  Danish  violinist,  conductor,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Bjerre,  Mar.  29,  1862;  a  pupil  of 
Tofte,  Hartmann  and  Gade,  at  the  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Copenhagen.  He  came  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  1887,  where  he  settled  as  a  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer.  He  has  led  several  orchestras  in  his 
own  works,  and  has  also  conducted  the  Kansas  City 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonic poems,  cantatas,  pieces  for  violin,  and  songs, 
many  of  which  are  based  on  Indian  themes. 

Busch,  Fritz,  German  orchestral  conductor,  born 
Siegen,  Westphalia,  Mar.  13,  1890;  brother  of  Adolf 
Busch,  a  distinguished  violinist.  He  attended  the  Co- 
logne Conservatory,  studying  under  Steinbach, 
Boettcher,  Uzielli  and  Klauwell,  later  becoming  con- 
ductor of  the  State  Theatre  at  Riga,  and  director  of 
the  Musikverein  Choir  in  Gotha.  He  succeeded 
Schwickerath  as  director  of  music  at  Aachen,  conduct- 
ing both  the  Gesangverein  and  the  town  orchestra.  He 
was  deeply  in  sympathy  with  Reger's  art,  and  con- 
ducted the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  the  Reger 
Festival  at  Jena  in  1918.  Busch  succeeded  Max  von 
Schillings  as  musical  director  of  the  Stuttgart  Opera, 
later  occupying  the  same  post  at  Dresden. 

Busch,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Ranis,  Apr. 
12,  1866;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
sacred  works  and  songs. 

Buschmann  (Peter),  Josef,  German  organist  and 
choral  director,  born  Ehrenbreitstein,  Feb.  20,  1893; 
pupil  of  Adolf  Heinemann.  His  compositions  are 
chiefly  of  sacred  character. 

Buschop,  Jules  Auguste  Guillaume,  French  corn- 
poser,  born  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1810;  died  Bruges,  Feb. 
10,  1896.  His  compositions  include  choral,  operatic 
and  orchestral  works. 

Bush,  Alan,  English  composer,  born  London,  Dec. 
22,  1900 ;  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under 
Corder  and  Matthay.  He  completed  his  piano  study 
with  Benno  Moisiewitch  and  Artur  Schnabel,  also 
composition  with  John  Ireland.  His  chamber  music 
works  include  a  Fantasy  for  violin  and  piano,  a  string 
quartet,  and  Five  Pieces  for  Clarinet,  Horn  and 
Strings;  his  orchestral  compositions  include  a  Sym- 
phonic Impression  and  a  Dance  Overture. 

Busi,  Alessandro,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bologna,  Sept.  28,  1833 ;  died  there,  July 
8,  1895 ;  a  teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Liceo,  Bologna, 
later  succeeding  his  father,  Giuseppe  Busi,  as  professor 
of  counterpoint.  Among  his  best  works  are  masses 


and  other  compositions  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and 
an  elegy  for  Rossini,  also  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Busi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1808;  died  there,  Mar.  14,  1871 ;  father 
of  Alessandro  Busi  (q.v.),  who  succeeded  him  as 
professor  of  counterpoint  at  the  Bologna  Liceo.  His 
sacred  compositions  are  considered  of  the  highest  order. 
Busi,  Leonida,  Italian  musicologist,  born  Bologna; 
died  there,  1901.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  at  Bologna,  and  wrote  valuable  studies  of 
Benedetto  Marcello,  and  Padre  Martini. 

Busnois  (Busnoys,  real  name  de  Busne),  Antoine, 
late  1 5th  and  early  i6th  century  French  musician  and 
contrapuntist;  some  of  his  masses  and  motets  are 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Brussels  Royal  Library. 
Busoni,  Ferrucio  Benvenuto,  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Empoli,  Tuscany,  Apr.  I,  1866;  died 
Berlin,  July  27,  1924.  He  had  his  first  music  lessons 
from  his  mother,  an  accomplished  German  pianist.  He 
first  appeared  as  a  boy  prodigy  in  Vienna,  where  his 
abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  Hanslick.  Later  he 
toured  as  a  prodigy,  and  studied  composition  with 
Wilhelm  Meyer-Remy  at  Graz;  it  would  appear  that 
he  had  no  regular  instruction  in  the  piano  under  any 
internationally  known  teacher,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  made  a  successful  concert 
tour  of  Italy,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Academy  of  Bologna,  the  youngest  since  Mozart. 
He  made  a  further  study  of  composition  at  Leipzig, 
became  professor  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory,  and 
won  the  Rubinstein  prize  at  St.  Petersburg  with  a  con- 
cert piece  for  piano  and  orchestra,  securing  also  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
From  1891  to  1894  he  taught  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, Boston,  Mass.  Busoni  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Liszt,  although  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  the  eminent  master,  but  in  1901  he  was  invited  to 
conduct  piano  classes  at  Weimar  in  order  to  carry  for- 
ward the  Liszt  tradition.  He  appeared  later  in  Berlin 
not  only  as  a  virtuoso,  but  as  a  conductor,  playing  the 
works  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  Liszt's  works  always  figured 
prominently  on  his  programs,  and  in  1911  he  celebrated 
the  Hungarian  master's  centenary  by  giving  an  amaz- 
ing series  of  six  Liszt  recitals.  As  the  years  passed 
by,  he  became  more  and  more  interested  in  composition, 
although  recognition  in  this  field  was  slow  in  coming. 
At  the  start  of  the  World  War,  Busoni  went  to  Amer- 
ica, but  returned  later  and  settled  in  Zurich  where  he 
remained  until  1920.  Then  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  accepted  by  the  younger  group  as  a  com- 
poser and  leader  of  musical  thought.  The  new  gov- 
ernment welcomed  him  with  open  arms  and  gave  him 
a  position  at  the  State  Academy  of  Arts.  The  influence 
of  Liszt  is  apparent  in  many  of  his  works,  particularly 
in  his  piano  concerto,  composed  on  the  grand  scale, 
extremely  long  and  extraordinarily  difficult,  contain- 
ing five  movements  and  ending-  with  a  male  chorus. 
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His  extraordinary  technical  facility  made  him  the 
founder  of  a  new' school  of  piano  playing;  he  explored 
the  tonal  and  technical  resources  of  the  piano  to  an 
extent  undreamed  of  even  by  Liszt.  He  died  before 
completing  his  opera,  Doctor  Faust,  but  the  concluding 
scene  was  finished  by  his  pupil,  Philipp  Jarnach.  It 
is  undoubtedly  his  greatest  work  and  the  one  which 
gives  fullest  expression  to  his  personality.  Busoni's 
compositions  include  four  operas,  two  string  quartets, 
a  concerto  for  violin,  a  concerto  and  numerous  pieces 
and  arrangements  for  the  piano. 

Bussard,  M.  K.,  contemporary  American  violin 
maker,  born  at  Huntington,  Ind.  He  has  fashioned 
some  excellent  instruments,  modeled  after  those  of 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius ;  he  has  also  written  a 
violin  method,  and  invented  a  purfling  device. 

Biisser,  Paul  Henri,  French  organist,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Toulouse,  Jan.  16,  1872 ;  student  of 
Guiraud  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  his  cantata,  Antigoiie,  and  later 
private  pupil  of  Widor,  Gounod  and  Cesar  Franck. 
He  was  organist  at  St.  Cloud,  conducted  the  Conserv- 
atory choral  class,  directed  the  Niedermeyer  School, 
and  has  also  been  chorus  master  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
and  conductor  at  the  Opera.  He  composes  with  ease 
in  many  varying  styles ;  the  list  of  compositions  includes 
operas,  masses,  motets,  orchestral  pieces,  songs  and 
choruses. 

Busshop,  Jules  Auguste  Guillaume,  French  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1810;  died  Bruges,  Belgium, 
Feb.  10,  1896.  He  was  self-taught;  his  works  include 
cantatas,  motets,  a  symphony,  an  opera  and  much  mili- 
tary band  music. 

Bussine,  Remain,  French  vocal  teacher,  born  Paris, 
Nov.  4,  1830 ;  died  there,  Oct.  20,  1899.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Garcia  and  Moreau  Sainti  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  later  became  professor  of  voice;  in  1871  he 
founded  the  Societe  nationale  de  musique.  His 
brother,  Prosper  Alphonse,  was  a  well  known  opera 
baritone. 
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Bussler,  Ludwig,  German  theorist  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  Nov;  26,  1838,  died  there,  Jan.  18,  1901. 
He  studied  first  under  von  Hertzberg,  and  later  under 
Dehn,  Grell  and  Wieprecht,  becoming  a  teacher  of 
theory  in  Berlin,  conductor  at  the  Memel  Theatre,  and 
music  critic  for  the  "National  Zeitung."  His  writings, 
of  an  eminently  practical  nature,  cover  all  theoretical 
subjects,  harmony,  counterpoint,  fugue,  modulation  and 
orchestration. 

Bussmeyer,  Hans,  German  pianist,  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  at  Brunswick,  Mar.  29,  1853; 
died  Sept.  21,  1930;  a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  afterwards 
director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Music,  Munich,  where 
he  had  studied  as  a  youth.  He  made  concert  tours  of 
South  America,  and  founded  the  Munich  Choral  Society 
in  1879.  His  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto, 
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and  a  work  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  both  highly 
regarded. 

Bussmeyer,  Hugo,  German  pianist,  born  Braun- 
schweig, Feb.  26,  1842,  pupil  of  Litolff  and  Mithfessel 
and  brother  of  Hans  Bussmeyer.  In  1860  he  toured 
South  America,  and  from  1867  concertized  in  the 
United  States  and  France;  later,  after  returning  for 
a  time  to  New  York,  he  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where 
he  is  presumed  to  have  died. 

Bussone  (It.),  an  obsolete  instrument  of  the  bas- 
soon family. 

Bustabo,  Giula,  American  violinist,  born  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  in  1919;  daughter  of  an  Italian  father  and  a 
Bohemian  mother.  She  studied  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
College,  with  Louis  Persinger;  and  at  nine  was  appear- 
ing as  soloist  with  the  larger  symphony  orchestras. 
In  1934  she  embarked  on  a  three  year  tour  of  Europe, 
during  which  time  she  appeared  as  soloist  with  many 
of  the  leading  European  orchestras,  as  well  as  in  re- 
citals. 

Bustamante,  S.,  contemporary  South  American 
composer,  born  in  Ecuador ;  his  compositions  have  been 
favorably  received. 

Bustillo-Iturralde,  Cesareo,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Valladolid,  Feb.  25,  1807;  choirmaster  at  the  To- 
ledo Cathedral ;  among  his  compositions  are .  sacred 
works  for  double  chorus,  organ  and  orchestra. 

Bustini,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
writer  on  music;  born  Rome,  Dec.  24,  1876;  pupil  of 
Sgambati,  Falchi  and  Renzi;  his  compositions  include 
operatic,  orchestral,  vocal,  instrumental  and  chamber 
music  works.  He  wrote  an  important  treatise  on  the 
history  of  symphonic  music  in  Italy. 

Butcher,  Frank  Charles,  contemporary  English  pi- 
anist, organist,  composer,  conductor  and  teacher.  He 
studied  with  Perrin,  Haigh  and  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists,  London.  His  compositions  include  church 
music,  part-songs,  piano  and  organ  pieces. 

Buthod,  1 9th  century  French  violin  maker  who 
worked  at  Paris  with  Vuillaume,  and  founded  his  own 
business  about  1840  at  Mirecourt,  in  partnership  with 
Husson. 

Buths,  Julius,  German  pianist  and  conductor,  born 
at  Wiesbaden,  May  7,  1851 ;  died  Dtisseldorf ,  Mar.  12, 
1920;  pupil  of  Gernsheim,  Hiller  and  Kiel.  He  be- 
came music  director  at  Diisseldorf,  conducting  the 
famous  Lower  Rhine  Festivals,  and  giving  outstanding 
performances  of  classic  and  modern  works ;  among  the 
latter  was  Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius,  which  he  trans- 
lated into  German  before  producing  it. 

Butignot,  Alphonse  de,  French  guitar  player  and 
composer,  born  Lyons,  Aug.  15,  1780;  died  at  Paris  (  ?) 
in  1814.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  a  method 
for  the  guitar. 

Butler,  Charles,  English  writer  on  music,  born  Wy- 
combe,  1559;  died,  1647.  His  book,  The  Principles  of 
Music,  was  published  in  1636. 


Butler,  Harold  Lancaster,  American  vocal  teacher, 
born  at  Silver  City,  Ida.,  in  1874.  He  studied  first  in 
Chicago,  then  went  to  Paris  where  he  had  excellent 
training.  In  1905  he  was  head  of  the  music  department 
at  Syracuse  University,  and  in  1915  dean  of  Fine  Arts 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Butler,  Henry,  17th  century  English  gambist  and 
composer  of  sonatas  for  violin  and  viola  da  gamba. 

Butler,  Henry  Martyn,  American  composer  and 
musical  supervisor,  born  Buckland,  Mass.,  Sept.  18, 
1831.  He  studied  with  Root  and  Mason,  and  became 
music  supervisor  in  the  public  schools  at  Saint  Joseph 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  compositions  include  songs 
and  anthems. 

Butler,  Herbert,  contemporary  American  violinist 
and  teacher.  He  studied  in  Europe  with  Joseph 
Joachim  and  Gustav  Hollaender,  toured  extensively  as 
a  concert  violinist  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  then  became  a  teacher  at  the  American  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  in  Chicago. 

Butler,  John  Vernon,  English  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Birmingham,  Aug.  24,  1868.  After 
coming  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  as  organist  and  conductor  of  several  important 
choral  societies. 

Butler,  Lester  Silas,  American  composer,  writer 
and  teacher,  born  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  Dec..  18,  1860. 
His  compositions  include  choruses  and  songs;  he  also 
contributed  many  articles  to  musical  periodicals. 

Butler,  O'Brien  (real  name  Whitwell),  Irish  com- 
poser, born  at  Cahersiven  about  1870 ;  died  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915.  He  studied  with 
Charles  Villiers  Stanford  and  Walter  Parratt ;  later  he 
spent  some  time  in  India,  composing  an  Irish  opera, 
Muirgheis,  in  which  he  made  extensive  use  of  the 
pentatonic  scale.  This  opera  was  performed  at  Dublin 
in  1903 ;  a  concert  version  was  presented  at  New  York 
in  1915.  Butler  also  wrote  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  on  Irish  themes. 

Butler,  Thomas  Hamly,  English  composer,  choris- 
ter and  teacher,  born  at  London  in  1762 ;  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1823.  He  studied  composition  in  Italy  under 
Piccinni,  and  wrote  dramatic  music  and  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Butler,  Will  George,  American  composer,  violinist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Blossburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 
1876.  He  studied  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College  and 
concertized  extensively,  appearing  with  Thaddeus  Rich 
and  Emil  Liebling  in  sonata  recitals.  He  also  taught 
in  various  schools,  composed  violin  pieces  and  part 
songs  in  addition  to  writing  articles  for  musical  peri- 
odicals. 

Butnikoff,  Ivan  G.,  Russian  composer,  born  Char- 
kow,  Dec.  13,  1893.  He  is  the  director  of  a  Conserv- 
atory, and  an  orchestral  conductor  in  Athens,  Greece; 
his  compositions  include  a  symphony,  orchestral  suites, 
symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces  ancl  songs. 
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BUTOW— BUUCK 


Butow,  Leo,  German  pianist,  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  n,  1896.  He  studied  with  Fritz 
Masbach  and  Ernst  Schauss,  composing  chamber  mu- 
sic, psalms  and  choruses. 

Butt,  Clara,  English  contralto,  born  Southwick,  Sus- 
sex, Feb.  i,  1873;  died  Jan.  23,  1936;  pupil  of  Daniel 
Rootham,  later  winning  a  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  where  she  studied  under  J.  H.  Blower. 
She  made  her  debut  in  Sullivan's  Golden  Legend,  later 
singing  the  title  role  in  a  students'  performance  of 
Gluck's  Orfeo  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London.  Her 
fine  stage  presence  greatly  enhanced  the  effect  of  her 
singing,  and  she  was  much  in  demand  for  the  English 
festivals ;  Elgar's  Sea  Pictures  was  written  for  her  and 
performed  with  conspicuous  success.  In  1920  she  made 
a  reappearance  on  the  operatic  stage,  singing  several 
times  in  Gluck's  Orfeo  at  Covent  Garden.  She  married 
the  distinguished  baritone,  Kennedy  Rumford,  in  1900, 
and  made  a  successful  tour  of  the  world  with  him. 

Buttenstein,  Constanze  von,  late  igth  century  Ger- 
man composer.  A  number  of  her  songs  and  piano 
works,  including  an  Ave  Maria  for  alto  solo  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  have  been  published. 

Butterfield,  Frederic  Curtis,  American  organist,  pi- 
anist, composer  and  teacher,  born  Arlington,  Mass., 
Apr.  15,  1883.  He  studied  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  Widor  in  Paris;  his  compositions  include  songs 
and  hymns. 

Butterfield,  James  Austin,  English  composer,  born 
Hertfordshire  in  1837;  died  at  Chicago  in  1891.  He 
composed  many  songs,  still  popular  in  both  England 
and  the  United  States,  including  When  You  and  I 
Were  Young,  Maggie. 

Butterworth,  George  Sainton  Kaye,  English  com- 
poser, born  London,  July  12,  1885;  died  in  battle  at 
Pozieres,  Aug.  5,  1916.  During  his  student  days  at 
Oxford,  he  developed  a  keen  interest  in  folk  songs,  and 
the  influences  of  nationality  on  art.  He  collected  and 
arranged  folk  songs,  wrote  musical  essays,  and  com- 
posed some  orchestral  works.  He  was  awarded  the 
Military  Cross  for  the  gallant  defense  of  a  trench,  but 
was  killed  in  action  before  he  could  hear  of  the  award. 
In  addition  to  his  works  based  on  folk  songs,  Butter- 
worth  composed  three  orchestra  pieces,  A  Shropshire 
Lad,  Three  English  Idyls  and  The  Bank  of  Green  Wil- 
lows. 

Butti,  Vittorio,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at  Tor- 
tona  in  1864;  died  Florence,  Oct.  13,  1930. 

Butting,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct. 
6,  1888 ;  a  pupil  of  Dreyer,  Courvoisier  and  Klose.  He 
was  a  writer  of  chamber  music  along  original  lines, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the  recognized 
schools  of  composition.  Among  his  works  are  songs 
with  small  orchestra,  string  quartets  and  quintets,  a 
violoncello  concerto,  a  chamber  symphony,  and  a  quin- 
tet for  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 


Buttler-Stubenberg,  Anna,  German  church  music 
composer,  born  in  1821;  died  Graz,  Jan.  1912. 

Biittner,  Gustav  Adolf  Richard,  German  composer 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Pirna,  Dec.  4,  1873.  He 
studied  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  composed 
choruses. 

Biittner,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Titschendorf,  Sept.  n,  1867;  writer  of 
orchestral  pieces  and  choruses. 

Biittner,  Horst,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Altenburg,  July  14,  1904.  He  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  University,  and  later  founded 
the  musical  "Volkskunde." 

Biittner,  Max,  German  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Rodach,  Koburg,  Jan.  29,  1891 ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  a  violin  con- 
certo and  a  concerto  for  harp. 

Biittner,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Dresden,  Dec.  10,  1870;  pupil  of  Draeseke.  His  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and 
male  choruses. 

Biittner-Tartier,  Adolf  Karl,  German  composer, 
born  Ahlstadt,  Coburg,  Nov.  i,  1873.  He  has  directed 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  also  the  "Gesellschaft  der 
Musikf  reunde"  in  Zwickau,  and  has  composed  operas, 
orchestral  suites,  symphonic  poems,  choruses  and  songs. 

Button,  (i)  the  round  knob  of  ebony  at  the  base 
of  the  violin,  viola,  etc.,  to  which  the  tail  piece  is  at- 
tached ;  (2)  a  key  or  stud  of  a  concertina  or  accordion. 

Buttschardt,  Ferdinand,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Biberach,  Feb.  20,  1865;  died  there,  Dec. 
30,  1930.  He  studied  in  Stuttgart,  and  wrote  mixed 
and  male  choruses. 

Buttstedt,  Franz  Vollrath,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  choral  director,  born  Erfurt,  1735;  died 
Rothenburg,  1814.  He  wrote  choral  works  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Buttstedt,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  composer, 
writer  and  organist,  born  Bindersleben,  near  Erfurt, 
Apr.  25,  1666;  died  there,  Dec.  i,  1727;  a  pupil  of 
Pachelbel.  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Matthe- 
son  on  the  question  of  solmization,  and  the  resultant 
publicity  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  He  wrote 
two  treatises  on  solmization,  and  composed  several 
masses  and  some  organ  pieces. 

Buttykay,  Akos  von,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Halmi,  July  22,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Herzfeld,  Thoman  and 
Stavenhagen.  His  works  include  songs,  operatic,  or- 
chestral and  instrumental  pieces. 

Bute,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  Langscheid, 
Sept.  22,  1891;  his  works  include  masses  and  male 
choruses. 

Buuck,    Paul,    contemporary   American    composer, 
born  at  Cleveland,  O.    His  works  have  been  played  at 
the  Yaddo  Music  Festival,  and  other  festivals  of  Amer- 
ican music. 
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Buus  (Paus),  Jacket  (Jacques)  de,  Flemish  com- 
poser, organist  and  contrapuntist,  born  Bruges  ( ?)  ; 
died  at  Vienna,  July,  1565.  His  works  include  motets 
and  chansons. 

Buwa,  Johann,  Bohemian  composer  and  theorist, 
born  Hochwesely,  May  26,  1828;  died  Graz,  June  30, 
1907 ;  his  compositions  include  opera,  songs,  choral  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces,  and  a  harmony  method. 

Buxbaum,  Friedrich,  Austrian  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  23,  1869.  He  was  'cellist 
of  the  Fitzner  and  Rose  Quartets. 

Buxbaum  Quartet,  contemporary  Austrian  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Vienna.  The  original  players  in- 
cluded Mairecker,  first  violin;  Starkmann,  second  vio- 
lin; Morametz,  viola;  Friedrich  Buxbaum,  violoncello. 
The  quartet  has  toured  extensively  in  Europe  and  Eng- 
land, giving  first  performances  of  many  important  mod- 
ern compositions. 

Buxtehude,  Dietrich,  Swedish  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Helsingborg  in  1637 ;  died  at  Lubeck  on 
May  9,  1707.  His  father,  Johann  Buxtehude,  was  a 
Danish  organist  who  played  for  thirty-two  years  at  a 
church  in  Helsingor,  a  town  in  Denmark  across  the 
strait  from  Helsingborg,  which  is  in  Sweden.  In  1668 
Dietrich  became  organist  at  the  Marienkirche  in 
Lubeck,  the  most  desirable  position  for  one  of  his 
profession  in  Germany.  There  his  performances  on 
the  organ,  and  his  extraordinary  ability  as  an  im- 
proviser,  attracted  immediate  attention.  In  1673  he 
organized  the  great  musical  performances  at  certain 
evening  services,  which  made  the  town  famous  through- 
out the  musical  world,  and  which  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  perpetuating  the  name  of  Lubeck  in 
musical  history.  They  took  place  each  year  on  the 
Sundays  during  Advent,  and  consisted  of  concerted 
pieces  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  organ  music.  In 
his  arrangement  of  these  services,  Buxtehude  had 
the  strong  support  of  the  municipal  authorities,  who 
took  great  pride  in  the  high  quality  of  the  perform- 
ances. They  continued  through  the  balance  of  the 
i8th  century  and  into  the  iQth.  Further  information 
concerning  them  is  to  be  found  in  Spitta's  biography 
of  ^  Bach  and  in  Mattheson's  Vollkomene  Kapell- 
meister. The  fame  of  these  services  came  quickly  to 
the  ears  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach;  he  walked  two 
hundred  miles  to  hear  the  great  organist  play,  for  he 
was  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  musical  figure  of 
Northern  Europe.  Buxtehude  was  eminent  in  his  free 
organ  pieces,  that  is,  pieces  "free"  from  the  restraining 
influence  of  a  chorale-tune  as  a  central  subject.  His 
works  provided  Bach  with  examples  of  the  ideal  meth- 
ods of  composition  in  instrumental  forms,  and  the 
German  contrapuntist  did  not  neglect  his  opportunity 
to  jearn  from  the  peerless  Swedish  master.  Philip 
Spitta  edited  a  complete  edition  of  the  organ  works 
of  Buxtehude,  including  the  "Abendmusiken"  and  oc- 
casional pieces,  many  of  which  were  published  at 
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Lubeck  during  the  lifetime  of  the  composer.  Other 
instrumental  music,  including  sonatas  for  strings; 
church  cantatas;  arrangements  of  chorales  and  other 
music  have  been  edited  by  various  distinguished  musi- 
cologists, and  published  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
A  French  reprint  of  the  organ  works  was  edited  by 
Tournemire.  Various  separate  pieces  are  to  be  found 
in  Commer's  Musica  Sacra  and  in  Hitter's  Kunst  des 
Orgelspieh  (Art  of  Organ-Playing). 

Buya,  Alfeo,  Italian  violinist,  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Bassano  in  1874;  his  works  include 
several  operas,  and  a  violin  method. 

Buys,  Brandts,  see  Brandts-Buys. 

Buysine,  Buzaun,  Buzine,  medieval  names  for  the 
trombone. 

Buzain,  the  term  used  by  Dutch  organ  builders  for 
the  organ-stop  ordinarily  called  Posaune.  Examples 
of  both  32  ft.  and  16  ft.  pitch  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cathedrals  of  Haarlem  and  Rotterdam. 

Buzengeiger,  Gerhard,  German  composer,  born 
Karlsruhe,  Feb.  2,  1901;  he  studied  in  Munich,  and 
has  composed  an  opera,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Buzzi,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  bom  Rome,  about 
1815;  died  Milan,  May  3,  1891;  his  works  included 
operas  and  ballets. 

Buzzi-Peccia,  Arturo,  Italian  composer,  born  Milan, 
1856;  son  of  Antonio  Buzzi.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1898,  and  became  the  director  of  a  singing 
school  in  New  York.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem  and  some  cham- 
ber music. 

Buzzola,  Antonio,  Italian  opera  and  church  music 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Adria,  Mar.  4,  1815 ;  died 
Venice,  Mar.  20,  1871. 

Byakushi,  a  Japanese  instrument  consisting  of  nine 
tablet-shaped  pieces  of  wood  sounded  by  tapping  with 
some  hard  substance. 

Bye,  Erik,  Norwegian  baritone,  born  Drammen, 
Mar.  20,  1883.  He  studied  voice  in  London,  Milan, 
Paris  and  Berlin,  later  singing  at  various  European 
opera  houses.  In  1921  he  sang  at  the  Capitol  Theatre, 
New  York. 

Byfield,  John,  two  i8th  century  English  organ 
builders.  One,  who  died  in  1774,  constructed  a  number 
of  organs  with  Samuel  Green. 

Byk,  Rysyard,  Polish  pianist,  born  Brody,  Galicia, 
1892.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Friedmann  and  Leschetizky, 
and  has  toured  Europe  many  times  with  success. 

Bylini,  ancient  Russian  epic  songs  corresponding  to 
the  Scandinavian  sagas.  Although  these  songs  origi- 
nated during  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  their  pres- 
ent literary  form  has  been  preserved  since  the  I4th 
century.  The  heroes  of  the  bylinis  were  the  knights", 
frequently  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  who 
gathered  around  Vladimir,  Prince  of  Kiev. 


BYRD— CABANILLAS,  JOSE 


Byrd  (Byrde),  William,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, probably  born  at  Lincoln  in  1542  or  1543:  died 
probably  Stondon,  Essex  (?),  July  4,  1623.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  definitely  placed  within  the  limits  given 
above,  because  in  his  will,  made  in  November,  1622,  he 
describes  himself  as  being  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
life.  The  first  thoroughly  authenticated  fact  of  his 
career  is  an  appointment  as  organist  at  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, Feb.  27,  1563.  After  an  appointment  to  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1569,  he  shared  the  honorary  post  of 
organist  with  Thomas  Tallis ;  the  two  composers  secured 
a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  printing  and  sell- 
ing of  English  and  foreign  music.  In  1575  they  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  motets,  of  which  Byrd  composed 
eighteen.  On  the  death  of  Tallis  in  1585,  the  music- 
printing  business  became  the  sole  property  of  Byrd, 
who  now  devoted  his  attention  more  and  more  to  com- 
position. He  issued  a  book  of  madrigals  in  1585  which 
is  quaintly  described  in  ancient  English  on  the  title 
page.  This  entire  collection  was  reprinted  in  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Fellowes'  English  Madrigal  School.  At 
the  end  of  1588  Byrd  contributed  two  madrigals  to  the 
first  book  of  Yonge's  Musica  Transalpine^,  and  in  1589 
published  two  books  of  songs.  About  this  time  he  also 
wrote  a  large  amount  of  virginal  music,  much  of  which 
is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  It  is  significant  that  he 
continued  to  hold  his  position  at  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
newly  recognized  Church  of  England,  presumably  be- 
cause of  his  great  musical  ability.  From  1590  to  1603 
Byrd  seems  to  have  published  nothing,  probably  because 
of  a  long  series  of  law-suits  and  quarrels  about  prop- 
erty with  members  of  his  family ;  in  addition,  the  posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  England  became  increasingly  diffi- 


|  cult  after  1588.  In  1605  and  1607  appeared  respectively 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Gradualia,  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Latin  motets  for  the  church-year.  In  1611  a 
book  of  psalms,  songs  and  sonnets  was  issued  which 
Byrd  dedicated  as  his  last  work,  to  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland. This  book  forms  another  volume  of  Fellowes' 
English  Madrigal  School.  Later  appeared  a  collection 
of  virginal  music,  in  which  he  collaborated  with  John 
Bull  and  Orlando  Gibbons.  In  1614  he  contributed 
four  anthems  to  Leighton's  Tears  or  Lamentations  of  a 
Sorrowfid  Soul.  These  were  his  last  compositions. 
His  death  is  recorded  with  a  descriptive  title  "Father  of 
Musicke,"  referring  to  his  great  age,  and  to  the  venera- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 
Bystrom,  Oskar  Fredrik  Bernadotte,  Swedish  pi- 
anist and  writer,  born  Stockholm,  Oct.  13,  1821 ;  died 
there,  July  22,  1909.  He  was  supervisor  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conservatory,  and  conducted  concerts  at  Abo, 
Finland.  He  wrote  treatises  on  Swedish  church  music, 
and  on  Luther's  Hymns. 

Bystry,  Viliam  Figus,  see  Figus-Bystry,  Viliam. 

Byzantine  Music,  music  that  has  been  used  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  Eastern  Church.  It  has 
drawn  upon  the  melodies  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
early  Christians,  as  well  as  the  music  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  addition  to  possible  Oriental  sources.  The 
Byzantine  modes,  similar  to  the  Gregorian  modes,  are 
used  in  this  music,  which  is  characterized  by  free 
rhythm.  At  first  a  notation  with  neumes  was  used; 
about  1 200  this  was  supplanted  by  the  round  notation 
which  in  turn  gave  way  in  1821  to  a  system  invented 
by  Chrysanthus,  a  Greek  monk ;  this  system  is  not  un- 
like that  used  in  the  Western  Church. 


CThe  first  tone  of  the  natural  scale,  called  Ut  or 
,  Do  in  French,  and  Do  in  Italian.  The  C  clef 
always  signifies  Middle  C,  i.e.,  the  C  lying  between  the  • 
first  line  of  the  treble  staff  and  the  fifth  line  of  the 
bass  staff.  The  C  clef  may  be  moved  to  various  lines 
of  the  staff,  thereby  changing  the  position  of  Middle  C 
on  the  staff;  the  three  positions  most  frequently  used 
are :  the  Soprano  clef,  with  Middle  C  on  the  first  line ; 
the  Alto  clef,  with  Middle  C  on  the  third  line;  the 
Tenor  clef,  with  Middle  C  on  the  fourth  line. 

C  barre  (Fr.  "C  barred"),  the  common  time  sign, 
"C,"  with  a  vertical  line  through  it,  signifying  alia 
breve  tempo,  which  indicates  that  the  music  is  to  be 
played  at  twice  the  customary  speed. 
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C  Clef,  the  clef  used  to  indicate  "middle  C."    See  C. 

Cabaletta  (It.  "a  little  horse"),  (i)  an  instrumen- 
tal piece  with  accompaniment  figure,  often  in  triplets, 
suggestive  of  the  hoof  beats  of  a  horse;  (2)  a  song  in 
rondo  form,  usually  with  variations. 

Caballero,  Manuel  Fernandez,  see  Fernandez* 
Caballero,  Manuel. 

Caballero,  Policarpio,  contemporary  Peruvian  com- 
poser; his  works  are  very  popular  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Cabalt  de  Ataide,  Enrique,  iSth  century  Spanish 
composer;  his  works  include  six  string  quartets. 

Cabanillas  (Cavanillas),  Jose,  Catalan  composer 
and  organist,  died  1725.  Several  of  his  compositions 
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may  be  found  in  one  of  the  state  libraries  at  Bar- 
celona. 

Cabanillas,  Juan  Jose,  Spanish  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  Algemese,  near  Valencia,  Sept.  6,  1644; 
died  Valencia,  Apr.  29,  1712.  He  ranked  with  Correa 
as  one  of  Spain's  finest  organists,  and  composed  pieces 
in  free  style  resembling  those  of  Frescobaldi. 

Cabel  (Cabu),  Marie  Josephe  (nee  Dreulette), 
Belgian  operatic  singer,  born  Liege,  Jan.  31,  1827;  died 
Maisons  Laffitte,  May  23,  1885;  f°r  many  years  a  fa- 
vorite artist  at  the  Opera-Comique. 

Cabezon  (Cabegon),  Felix  Antonio  de,  blind  Span- 
ish organist  and  composer,  born  Castrillo  de  Mata- 
judios.  near  Burgos,  Mar.  30,  1510;  died  Madrid,  Mar. 
26,  1566;  called  by  Pedrell,  "the  Spanish  Bach."  He 
was  organist  and  harpsichordist  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  and  one  of  the  earliest  composers  for  keyed  instru- 
ments. His  Pieces  for  Keyed  Instruments,  for  Harp 
and  for  Lute  has  been  presented  in  complete  form 
by  Pedrell  in  Hispaniae  schola  musica  sacra. 
Cabezon's  style  in  composition  was  remarkably  ad- 
vanced for  his  period. 

Cabezon  (Cabegon),  Hernando  de,  Spanish  com- 
poser and  music  director,  died  Valladolid,  Oct.  I,  1602; 
son  of  Felix  Antonio  de  Cabezon,  and  his  successor  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  was  the  publisher 
of  his  father's  compositions,  including  with  them  five 
pieces  of  his  own  composition,  one  of  them,  Ave  Marts 
Stella,  of  great  interest  to  the  musicologist. 

Cabinet,  the  outside  case  of  an  organ  or  piano ;  cer- 
tain types  of  pianos  were  formerly  known  as  cabinet- 
pianos,  and  portable  reed-organs  or  harmoniums  as 
cabinet-organs. 

Cabiscola  (Lat),  director  of  the  choir  in  a  church. 

Cabisius,  Julius;  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Halle,  Oct.  15,  1841 ;  died  Stuttgart,  Apr.  4,  1898; 
his  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  'cello. 

Cabo,  Francisco  Javier,  Spanish  composer,  organ- 
ist and  cantor,  born  Naguera,  Valencia,  1768;  died 
there,  Dec.  21,  1832;  one  of  the  finest  representatives 
of  the  Valencian  school  of  church  composers. 

Caccia  (It.),  the  chase,  a  hunt;  alia  caccia,  in  hunt- 
ing style. 

Caccini,  Francesca,  Italian  poetess,  singer  and  com- 
poser, jDorn  at  Florence  in  1581 ;  daughter  of  Giulio 
Caccini,  friend  and  rival  of  Peri.  Her  education  was 
most  thorough,  and  she  was  for  many  years  the  idol 
of  her  native  city ;  several  of  her  works,  including  two 
operas,  a  ballet,  sacred  and  secular  cantatas  have  been 
preserved. 

Caccini,  Giulio  (known  also  as  Giulio  Romano), 
Italian  singer  and  composer,  born  at  Rome  about  1546; 
died  Florence,  Dec.  10,  1618;  a  pupil  of  Scipione  della 
Palla  in  singing  and  lute-playing.  He  was  one  of  the 
Camerata,"  and  a  pioneer  in  giving  importance  to  mu- 
sic for  a  single  voice.  His  recitatives,  which  he  sang  to 
his  own  accompaniment  on  the  theorbo,  contained  origi- 
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nal  ideas  of  great  significance,  and  led  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  first  opera  ever  produced  in  a  public  theatre 
on  Oct.  9,  1600,  //  Rapimento  di  Cefalo,  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Jacopo  Peri.  A  collection  of  his  madri- 
gals and  monodies  (songs  for  solo  voice)  was  published 
in  1602. 

Cachee  (Fr.),  concealed,  hidden;  as  "concealed"  oc- 
taves and  fifths. 

Cachucha  (Sp.),  an  Andalusian  dance  similar  to  the 
Bolero  (q.v.). 

Cacilian  Society,  see  Cedlian  Society. 

Cacophony,  harsh  or  discordant  .music. 

Cad.,  abbreviation  for  cadenza. 

Caudaux,  Justin,  French  comic  opera  composer, 
born  Albi,  Taru,  Apr.  13,  1813;  died  Paris,  Nov.  8, 
1874. 

Cadeac,  Pierre,  i6th  century  French  choirmaster 
and  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Cadek,  Ottokar  T.,  American  violinist,  born  Chat- 
tanooga, Term.,  Feb.  20,  1897;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer. 
He  has  been  active  as  a  chamber  music  player  in  New 
York. 

Cadence  (from  Lat.  coda  "to  fall"),  (i)  the  close 
of  a  melody  or  harmonic  movement  in  a  vocal  or  instru- 
mental piece;  (2)  the  formula  for  the  succession  of 
chords  which  leads  to  a  cadence.  The  most  common 
types  of  cadences  are :  Authentic,  in  which  the  dominant 
is  the  leading  chord  to  the  tonic;  Plagel,  in  which  the 
subdominant  is  the  leading  chord;  Mixed,  in  which  both 
the  subdominant  and  dominant  chords  are  contained 
in  the  final  progression;  Imperfect  or  Half -Close,  in 
which  the  tonic  precedes  the  dominant  chord;  Inter- 
rupted, in  which  the  tonic  does  not  follow  the  dominant 
or  subdominant  chord;  Inverted,  in  which  the  chord 
leading  to  the  tonic  is  in  an  inverted  position. 

Cadent,  an  obsolete  form  of  grace  note. 

Cadenza  (Ger.  Cadenz,  Kadenz},  a  brilliant,  showy 
passage  in  a  vocal  or  instrumental  composition,  de- 
signed to  display  the  virtuosity  of  the  singer  or  per- 
former. A  cadenza  may  either  be  very  short,  or  a  long 
unaccompanied  passage,  usually  made  up  of  passages 
derived  from  preceding  themes.  Cadenzas  which  cli- 
maxed movements  in  classical  concertos  were  sometimes 
left  by  the  composers  to  the  extemporanous  abilities 
of  the  player,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  modern  composers 
to  write  out  their  own  cadenzas. 

Cadere  (It),  to  fall;  Coder e  Cadenza,  a  "falling 
back"  to  the  tonic  from  the  dominant. 

Cadman,  Charles  Wakefield,  American  composer, 
born  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1881.  He  received  his 
first  training  in  music  after  he  was  thirteen,  studying 
with  Edwin  Walker,  Luigi  von  Kunits  and  others  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  supporting  himself  by  teaching  piano- 
playing  and  acting  as  music  critic  for  a  local  newspaper. 
He  was  organist  in  a  church  in  East  Liberty  until  1910, 
when  he  removed  to  Los  Angeles,  devoting  his  atten- 
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tion  to  composing   and    giving   lecture-recitals.     He 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  music  of  the  Xorth 
American   Indian;  a  summer  was  spent  among  the 
Omahas  noting  down  many  ceremonial  songs  and  in- 
corporating them  into  his  various  compositions,  thereby 
creating  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  students  of 
American  Indian  music.    He  had  enormous  difficulties 
in  securing  a  publisher  for  his  works,  going  from  one 
to  another  with  a  sheaf  of  songs  under  one  arm,  and 
an  opera  under  the  other.    Finally  a  few  of  his  songs 
were  issued,  but  they  made  no  impression  at  first; 
among  them  was  the  sentimental  ballad  At  Dawning, 
which  reposed  unnoticed  on  its  publisher's  shelves  for 
six  years;  but  finally  came  to  the  attention  of  John 
McCormack,  famous  Irish  tenor,  and  he  decided  to  sing 
it  on  one  of  his  concert  tours.     It  was  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  musical  public,  and  brought  fame  and  wealth 
to  its  composer;  it  now  became  much  less  difficult  for 
him  to  have  his  other  works  considered  for  publica- 
tion.   Nellie  Eberhart,  the  author  of  the  words  of  this 
song,    greatly    influenced    Cadman,    encouraging    him 
when  success  was  not  immediately  forthcoming,  and 
continuing  to  write  lyrics  for  his  songs ;  it  was  through 
her  that  he  became  interested  in  Indian  music,  and 
caused  him  to  adopt  it  as  his  idiom.    His  best  known 
works,  next  to  the  song  previously  mentioned,  are  those 
in  which  Indian  music  plays  an  important  part.    These 
include  In  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water,  the  opera 
Shanewis,  the  instrumental  work  Thunderbird  Suite, 
and  an  orchestral  work,  Trail  Pictures.     Henry  T. 
Finck,  well  known  critic,  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  Cadman,  declaring  him  the  most  promising 
composer  since  Edward  MacDowell.    Since  1924  Cad- 
man has  been  the  director  of  the  Wolcott  Conservatory 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  professor  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  as  well  as  touring  with  the  Cad- 
man Concert  Quartet.    His  opera  Shanewis,  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  Mar. 
23>  1918,  was  hailed  by  critics  as  an  American  opera 
worthy  of  repetition,  showing  great  command  of  oper- 
atic technique;  a  work  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Dark 
Dances  of  the  Mardi  Grast  was  played  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  during  the  1937-38  season. 

Cadore,  Arturo,  Italian  composer,  born  Soresina, 
Cremona,  Sept.  15,  1877;  died  Milan,  June  26,  1929. 
He  studied  in  Milan,  composing  operas  and  songs. 

Cady,  Calvin  Brainard,  American  music  teacher, 
writer,  editor  and  lecturer,  born  Barry,  III.,  June  21, 
1851;  died  May  30,  1928;  a  pupil  of  E.  Fr.  Richter, 
Papperitz  and  Paul  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He 
was  an  instructor  and  lecturer  on  musical  subjects  at 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  University  of  Michigan,  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  N.  Y. 
His  most  important  work  is  Musical  Education. 

Cady,  Harriette,  contemporary  American  pianist  and 
music  teacher,  born  in  New  York  City.  She  studied 
with  William  Mason  and  Leschetizky,  made  her  concert 


debut  at  New  York  in  1896,  later  concertizing  in  Eng- 
land, Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Caen,  Arnold,  i6th  century  Dutch  composer;  his 
works  were  chiefly  motets. 

Caesar  (real  name  William  Smegergill),  English 
song  composer  and  lutenist;  he  was  a  chorister  at  the 
i    Ely  Cathedral  under  Amner  in  1615. 
i       Caesar,  Johann  Melchior,    I7th   century   Alsatian 
composer,  born  at  Saverne;  died  at  Augsburg  in  1692; 
director  of  music  at  the  Augsburg  Cathedral.    His  com- 
positions were  chiefly  for  the  church. 

Caesaresco,  Countess  Martinengo,  see  Martinengo- 
Caesaresco,  Countess. 

Caesura,  see  Cesura. 

Caetain,  Roffredo,  Prince  of  Bassano,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  Rome,  Oct.  13,  1871 ;  a  pupil  of  Tacchinardi 
and  Sgambati.  His  compositions  are  mostly  in  the  field 
of  instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music;  among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  quintet,  two  quartets,  a 
trio  and  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

Caetano,  Luiz  de,  Portuguese  monk,  singer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Felgueiras,  1717;  the 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Cafarelli,  Filippo,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Rome,  June  5,  1891 ;  his  compositions  include  an 
orchestral  suite,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  masses 
and  songs. 

Cafaro  (Caffaro,  Caffarelli),  Pasquale,  Italian  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Lecce,  Feb.  8,  1706;  died 
Naples,  Oct.  23,  1787.  His  works  include  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  and  a  fine  Stabat  Mater. 

Caffarelli  (real  name  Gaetano  Majorano),  Italian 
male  soprano,  born  Bari,  Apr.  16,  1703;  died  on  his 
estate  near  Naples,  Nov.  30,  1783.  A  poor  peasant 
boy  endowed  with  a  beautiful  voice,  he  was  discovered 
by  a  musician  named  Caffaro,  who  first  taught  him, 
and  later  sent  him  to  Porpora  at  Naples.  In  gratitude 
to  his  benefactor  he  assumed  the  name  Caffarelli.  Por- 
pora spoke  of  him  as  the  greatest  singer  in  Italy;  a 
master  of  pathetic  song,  excelling  in  coloratura  as  well. 
He  read  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight,  and  was  an 
accomplished  harpsichordist.  His  debut  at  the  Teatro 
Valle,  Rome,  in  a  female  role,  as  was  the  custom  of 
male  sopranos,  was  accorded  a  tumultuous  ovation ;  he 
was  equally  successful  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  but,  curi- 
ously enough,  made  little  impression  in  London. 

Caffarelli,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Rome,  Feb.  2,  1865,  author  of  Gil  strumenti 
ad  arco  e  la  music  de  camera,  published  in  1894. 

Caffarelli,  Lamberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Fa- 
enza,  Aug.  6,  1880 ;  writer  of  an  opera  and  some  songs. 
Caffi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  at  Venice,  about  1780;  died  Padua,  Feb. 
1874;  his  works  include  a  history  of  the  sacred  music 
at  the  Ducal  Chapel  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  from  1313 
to  1797,  also  several  monographs  on  Furlanetto,  Zar- 
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lino,  Lotti,  Marcello  and  other  composers ;  he  also  com- 
posed a  cantata,  L'annonia  richiamata. 

Caffi,  Rinaldo,  Italian  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  Soresina,  1841 ;  died  there,  1903 ;  writer  of  masses, 
piano  pieces  and  operas. 

Caffiaux,  Dom  Philippe  Joseph,  French  monk  and 
musicologist,  born  Valenciennes,  about  1712;  died 
Paris,  Dec.  26,  1777 ;  writer  of  a  history  of  music  which 
is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Fetis. 

Caffro,  Giuseppe,  Italian  oboist  and  composer,  born 
Naples,  1766;  died  after  1808.  He  became  a  famous 
performer  on  his  instrument  in  Holland,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy ;  his  works  include  five  oboe  concertos. 

Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Charles,  Baron  de,  French 
student  of  mechanics  and  physics,  born  Paris,  May  31, 
1777;  died  there,  July  5,  1859.  He  made  certain  im- 
provements upon  the  Syren,  an  instrument  used  to  re- 
cord the  vibration-numbers  of  tones. 

Cagnoni,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Godiasco,  Voghera,  Feb.  8,  1828;  died  Bergamo, 
Apr.  30,  1896.  He  wrote  many  operas,  none  of  which 
were  really  successes,  later  turning  to  the  composition 
of  sacred  music. 

Cahen,  Albert,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Jan. 
8,  1846 ;  died  at  Cap  d'Ail  in  Mar.,  1903 ;  a  pupil  of 
Cesar  Franck.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  the 
operatic  field,  some  of  which  had  considerable  success 
at  Paris,  Geneva  and  Brussels,  among  them  a  biblical 
drama,  Jean  le  Precurseur. 

Cahen,  Ernest,  French  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  Aug.  18,  1828;  died  there,  Nov.  8, 
1893;  his  works  were  chiefly  operettas. 

Cahen,  Isidor,  French  violinist,  born  Paris,  Mar. 
25,  1826.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  achieved  fame  in  Paris  as  a  concert  artist. 

Cahier  (Fr.),  book. 

Cahier,  Madame  Charles  (nee  Sara  Jane  Layton- 
Walker),  American  contralto,  born  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Jan.  6,  1875;  Pupil  °*  Jean  <k  Reszke,  Gustav  Walter 
and  Amalie  Joachim.  She  appeared  in  Bizet,  Verdi 
and  Wagner  operas  abroad,  and  made  her  debut  on 
Apr.  3,  1912,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  as 
Azucena  in  //  Trovatore.  She  was  also  well-known  as 
a  concert  artist  and  frequently  sang  under  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Morris  Black. 

Cahill-Moore,  Mary,  Canadian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Alvinston,  Ontario,  in  1884.  She  studied  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  toured  as  a 
concert  violinist,  and  taught  in  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

Cabman,  a  family  of  Swedish  organ,  builders  dur- 
ing the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries;  the  firm  was  founded 
by  Henrik  Cahman  in  Kristianstad. 

Cahn-Speyer,  Rudolf,  Austrian  teacher,  writer  and 
conductor,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  I,  1881,  pupil  of  Jadas- 


sohn  and  Riemann.     His  works  relate  chiefly  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  opera. 

Cahnbley,  Ernst,  German  violoncellist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Hamburg,  Sept.  3,  1875;  pupil  of 
Hugo  Becker.  His  compositions  include  'cello  works 
and  songs. 

Cahnbley,  Max,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Altona,  Oct.  i,  1876;  student  at  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory;  his  compositions  include  an  opera. 

Cahnbley-Hinken,  Tilly,  German  soprano  and  vo- 
cal teacher,  born  Bremen,  June  12,  1880 ;  pupil  of 
Wolff,  Wiillner  and  Nossler.  She  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  oratorio  singer. 

Cahusac,  Thomas,  Sr.,  English  instrument  maker 
and  music  publisher  of  London  who  died  there  on  May 
1 8,  1798.  His  two  sons,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  W.  M. 
Cahusac,  established  several  houses  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  musical  instruments  such  as  the  violin 
and  flute. 

Caifabri,  Giovanni  Battista,  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  of  motets  and  other  forms  of  sacred  music. 

Caignet,  Denis,  late  i6th  and  early  17th  century 
French  organist  and  composer  of  "airs  de  cour," 
psalms  and  chansons. 

Caimo,  Giuseppe  (Joseffo),  i6th  century  Italian 
organist  and  composer  of  madrigals  and  canzonets. 

Cain,  Henri,  French  opera  librettist,  born  Paris, 
1859;  author  of  the  librettos  for  operas  by  Jules  Mas- 
senet and  Henri  Fevrier. 

Qa-ira  (Fr.),  an  early  revolutionary  song  which 
was  first  sung  by  the  Parisians  while  marching  to  Ver- 
sailles, Oct.  5-6,  1789.  The  tune  employed  was  that 
of  the  contredanse  Le  Carillon  National  by  Becourt, 
a  violinist  of  the  Theatre  des  Beaujolais. 

Cairati,  Alfredo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Milan,  Aug.  18,  1875.  He  studied  in  Milan  and  Mu- 
nich, became  a  concert  pianist,  and  taught  at  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
piano  and  violin  sonatas,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Cairn,  Mrs,,  see  Sneed,  Miss  Anna, 

Cairos-Rego,  Rex  de,  Australian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Sydney,  Sept.  25,  1886.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  violin  sonata,  a  Fantasie-Sonata  for 
'cello  and  piano,  a  ballad  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  many  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Caisse  (Fr.),  drum;  caisse  grosse,  the  bass  drum; 
caisses  claires,  kettledrums;  caisse  roulante,  the  side 
or  snare  drum. 

Caix  d'Hervelois,  Louis  de,  French  gambist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  about  1670;  died  there,  about 
1760.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sainte-Colombe,  and  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  composed 
many  pieces  for  his  instrument,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  arranged  for  the  'cello.  In  addition,  he  was 
the  writer  of  three  books  of  flute  sonatas. 
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Caja,  Alfonso,  Italian  composer,  born  in  1889;  a 
pupil  of  Malipiero.  His  string  quartet  in  D-minor  is 
regarded  as  an  unusually  interesting  work, 

Cajani,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Milan 
in  17/4;  died  at  Paris  in  1821.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
ballets  which  were  successfully  produced  in  Milan. 

Cajetan,  Fabrice-Marin,  i6th  century  French  com- 
poser and  chapelmaster  for  the  Due  de  Guise;  his 
works  were  chiefly  chansons. 

Cal.,  abbreviation  for  calando. 

Calabrini,  Piero,  Italian  composer,  born  July  16, 
1897. 

Calah,  John,  English  composer,  teacher  and  organ- 
ist, born  in  1758;  died  on  Aug.  5.  1/98;  his  works  in- 
clude church  music,  a  piano  trio  and  some  songs. 

Calamellus,  see  Calamus. 

Calamosco,  Giovanni,  Italian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser of  sacred  music;  born  Imola,  1845;  d^d  there, 
Jan.  i,  1878. 

Calamosco,  Giuseppi,  Italian  organist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Imola,  Feb.  24,  1872.  His  works 
include  masses,  motets,  and  organ  pieces. 

Calamus  (Lat,  also  Calamellus) ,  a  reed-flute  or  reed 

pipe- 
Calamus  pastoralis,  or  tibialis,  an  ancient  wood- 
wind reed  instrument  with  three  or  four  finger-holes. 

Caland,  Elizabeth,  Dutch  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Rotterdam,  Jan.  13,  1862;  died  Berlin, 
Jan.  26,  1929;  pupil  of  Ludwig  Deppe  and  Rebicek. 
She  wrote  a  series  of  important  text-books  on  Deppe's 
system,  including  The  Application  of  Weight  in  Piano- 
Playing. 

Calando  (It.),  to  decrease,  diminish  in  tone;  same 
as  diminuendo  or  decrescendo. 

Calandrone  (It.),  a  small  reed  instrument,  popular 
with  Italian  peasants,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
clarinet. 

Calascione  (It.  Colascione;  Fr.  Colachon),  an  Ital- 
ian instrument  resembling  the  guitar  or  lute.  It  has  a 
fretted  fingerboard,  and  its  two  gut  strings,  tuned  a 
fifth  apart,  are  played  with  a  plectrum. 

Calata,  a  lively  Italian  dance,  in  duple  time  and  dat- 
ing from  the  i6th  century. 

Calcagno,  Catterina,  Italian  violinist,  born  Genoa, 
1797 ;  the  only  woman  pupil  of  Paganini,  who  gave  her 
instruction  for  several  months  in  Milan.  She  became  a 
rival  in  popularity  to  the  famous  Milanollo  sisters. 

Calcando  (It.),  increasing  or  hurrying  the  tempo. 

Calcant,  see  Balgentreter. 

Calcavecchio,  B.,  contemporary  Uruguayan  com- 
poser ;  his  works  enjoy  great  popularity  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Calcott,  Maria  Hutchins,  English  musician  and 
writer  on  music,  born  in  1799;  died  London,  Apr.  3, 
1859.  In  1849  she  published  The  Singer's  Alphabet, 
or  Hints  on  the  English  Vowels. 


Caldara,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  Venice, 
1670;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  28,  1736;  imperial  chamber- 
composer  at  Vienna.  He  wrote  many  operas,  sacred 
dramas,  oratorios,  masses  and  chamber  music  works. 

Caldarera,  Miguel,  Italian  musical  director  and 
composer,  born  Borgo-Sesia,  Sept.  28,  1702;  died  at 
Casale  in  1742.  He  was  a  remarkable  contrapuntist, 
and  left  much  church  music  in  manuscript. 

Caldicott,  Alfred  James,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Worcester,  Nov.  26,  1842;  died  near 
Gloucester,  Oct.  24,  1897.  He  studied  with  Moscheles 
and  Hauptmann  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  in 
1892  conducted  Huntingdon's  Travelling  Opera  Com- 
pany on  its  American  tour.  Among  his  works  are  sev- 
eral cantatas,  operettas  and  songs. 

Caledonica,  an  early  predecessor  of  the  saxophone, 
invented  about  1820  by  a  Scottish  bandmaster  named 
Meikle. 

Calegari,  Antonio,  Italian  organist,  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Padua,  Feb.  17,  1757;  died  there,  July 
22,  1828;  writer  of  operas  for  various  Italian  theatres. 
He  went  to  Paris,  meeting  with  little  success  until  his 
Art  of  Composing  without  Knowledge  of  the  Elements 
was  published  in  1802,  and  dedicated  to  Josephine,  wife 
of  Napoleon ;  in  return  he  received  royal  patronage. 

Calegari,  Carlo,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  1865; 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Turin,  Italy.  He  com- 
posed operas,  psalms,  and  wrote  a  singing  method. 

Calegari  (Callegari),  Francesco  Antonio,  Italian 
composer,  choir  director  and  writer,  born  at  Padua  be- 
fore 1700;  died  there  in  1742.  His  church  music  was 
much  admired  by  the  leading  composers  of  his  time, 
but  he  burned  all  his  manuscripts,  and  turned  to  com- 
posing in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  procedure 
neither  relished  nor  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  compositions  included  sacred  works  and  chamber 
music;  also  a  learned  theoretical  treatise. 

Calegari,  Luigi  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Padua  about  1789;  died  at  Venice  in  1849;  a  nephew 
of  Antonio  Calegari  (1757-1828).  His  compositions 
included  eight  operas,  a  ballet  and  a  cantata. 

Calegari,  Maria  Cater  ina,  Italian  singer,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Bergamo,  1644.  She  became  a  nun 
at  the  cloister  of  S.  Margherita,  Milan,  taking  the  name, 
Sister  Cornelia.  Her  beautiful  singing  and  organ  play- 
ing drew  crowds  of  music  lovers  to  the  church. 
According  to  Donate  Calvi,  her  masses,  motets  and 
madrigals  have  appeared  in  print.  Her  name  is  given 
in  some  reference  works  as  Cornelia  Calegari. 

Calendars,  Musical,  see  Periodicals,  Musical. 

Caletti-Bruni,  see  Cavalli,  Pietro  Francesco. 

Calhoun,  William  Lawrence,  American  pianist, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  July 
14,  1865;  died  New  York,  Dec.  31,  1937.  He  studied 
in  Berlin  with  Jedliczka,  Raif  and  Barth,  then  organ- 
ized his  own  music  school  in  Missouri,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous works  on  piano  technic. 
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Caliga,  Siegfried,  see  Reh-Cdiga,  Siegfried. 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  The,  opera  by  Franqois  Adrien 
Boieldieu,  first  produced  in  1800,  at  Paris.    The  story 
is-  Isauum,  a  brilliant  and  capable  young  man,  became 
Caliph  of  Bagdad;  his  rule  was  marked  by  great  gen- 
erosity and  vast  improvements  in  municipal   affairs, 
both  in  regard  to  political  conditions  and  physical  as- 
pects.   But  the  Caliph  never  outgrew  a  certain  procliv- 
itr  toward  playful  tricks  and  other  eccentricities,  which 
provided  him 'with  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amuse- 
ment, and  often  got  him  into  rather  serious  temporary 
difficulties.    One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  was  to  wan- 
der about  the  city  in  various  disguises,  playfully  poking 
his  nose  into  his  townsfolks'  business  and  running  into 
all  kinds  of  adventures.     On  one  occasion  he  would 
pose  as  a  bill  collector,  and  would  amuse  himself  with 
the  discomfiture  of  the  housewives  when  he  threatened 
them  with  a  lawsuit.    At  another  time  he  would  stand 
before  the  mosque  as  a  blind  beggar,  and  observe  behind 
his  black  glasses  who  were  the  most  generous  of  his 
subjects.     On  one  of  these  excursions  he  dresses  as  a 
fine  army  officer,  and  makes  love  to  Zeltube,  daughter 
of  the  widow  Lemaide.    The  mother  becomes  suspicious 
of  the  handsome  stranger's  intentions,  and  has  him^  ar- 
rested; the  Caliph  reveals  his  royal  rank,  and  is  joy- 
fully welcomed  as  a  son-in-law. 

Calista  (Colista),  Lelio,  a  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass,  whose  manu- 
scripts are  preserved  in  English  libraries.  Henry  Pur- 
cell  speaks  of  "the  famous  Lelio  Calista"  in  his  edition 
of  Play  ford's  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick;  the 
inference  is  that  Purcell  used  Calista's  works  as  mod- 
els for  his  own  sonatas. 

Calkin,  John  Baptiste,  English  composer,  pianist, 
organist  and  conductor,  born  London,  Mar.  16,  1827; 
died  there,  May  15,  1903.  His  compositions  include 
church  music,  chamber  works,  piano  and  organ  pieces. 
Call,  a  military  signal  given  by  the  drum,  bugle,  or 
fife. 

Call,  Leonard  von,  German  composer,  guitarist  and 
writer,  born  South  Germany,  1779;  died  Vienna,  1815. 
He  composed  many  part  songs  extremely  popular  in 
the  early  part  of  the  igth  century;  also  a  guitar  method. 
Call  Changes,  in  campanology,  bell-ringing  changes. 
Each  change  is  rung  a  number  of  times  until  the  con- 
ductor calls  a  different  order. 

Callaerts,  Joseph,  Belgian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Antwerp,  Aug.  22,  1838;  died  there, 
Mar.  3,  1901.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  cantatas,  masses  and  a  variety 
of  instrumental  pieces. 

Callcott,  John  George,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  London,  July  9,  1821;  died  Teddington, 
Jan.  7,  1895  J  writer  of  choral  works  and  songs. 

Callcott,  John  Wall,  English  organist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Kensington,  Nov.  20,  1766;  died  Bris- 
tol, May  15,  1821 ;  his  works  are  chiefly  of  short 


choral  numbers.  He  studied  composition  with  Haydn, 
and  later  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  on  music  at 
the  Royal  Institute.  One  of  his  ambitions,  a  dictionary 
of  music,  was  never  completed.  His  Grammar  of 
Music  was  a  standard  elementary  text-book. 

Callcott,  William  Hutchins,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist and  pianist,  born  Kensington,  1807;  died  Lon- 
don, Aug.  4,  1882;  son  of  John  Wall  Callcott.  His 
compositions  include  anthems,  songs  and  instructive 
piano  pieces. 

Calleja  (Gomez),  Rafael,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Burgos,  Dec.  23,  1874;  his  compositions  include  oper- 
atic and  orchestral  works,  also  arrangements  of  national 
folk  music. 

Callies,  Ernst,  German  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Ferdinandstein,  Greifenhagen,  Dec. 
25,  1864.  He  studied  at  the  Institute  for  Church  Mu- 
sic in  Berlin,  his  compositions  being  principally  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Calliess,  Rolf,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Berlin- Steglitz,  Oct.  21,  1903;  he 
has  written  choruses  and  songs. 

Callimahos,  Lambros  Demetrios,  contemporary 
flute  virtuoso  and  teacher,  born  Cairo,  Egypt,  Dec.  6, 
1910;  son  of  Greek  parents.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  child,  and  later  studied  law  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, but  abandoned  it  to  become  a  pupil  of  Arthur  Lora 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  1930.  In  1934  he 
studied  further  in  Paris,  made  his  concert  debut  at 
Munich,  and  toured  fourteen  countries  in  Europe.  He 
made  his  New  York  debut  in  1937,  and  also  taught 
the  flute  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  Academy. 
Callinet,  see  Doublaine  &  CajHinet. 
Calliope,  (i)  the  Greek  muse  of  eloquence  and  epic 
poetry,  and  the  legendary  mother  of  Orpheus.  (2)  A 
crude  kind  of  pipe-organ  in  which  the  tone  is  produced 
by  steam  rather  than  by  wind  pressure.  This  instru- 
ment was  invented  by  J.  C.  Stoddart  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  patented  in  Oct.  1855. 

Callithumpian  Concert  (Fr.  Charivari;  Ger.  Kats- 
cnmusik;  It.  Chiasso,  Scampanato},  a  riotous  serenade 
directed  against  an  unpopular  person ;  cat-calls,  groans, 
beating  of  tin  pans  and  blowing  of  horns,  etc.,  charac- 
terize this  type  of  concert. 

Callosso,  Eugenia,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Turin,  Apr.  21,  1878;  she  has  composed  suites, 
choruses,  duets  and  numerous  songs. 

Galloway,  Thomas  Clanton,  American  composer, 
born  Troy,  Ala.,  Mar.  I,  1878;  student  at  the  New 
England   Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston;  a  teacher, 
and  the  composer  of  numerous  songs. 
Calm.,  abbreviation  for  cdmato. 
Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,  see  Meeresstille 
und  Gluckliche  Fahrt. 

Calma  (It.),  calm,  quiet;  cabnando,  growing  calmer 
or  quieter;  calmato,  calmed,  quieted. 
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Calmus,  Georgy,  German  musicologist,  born  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  10,  1874;  died  there,  1915;  pupil  of  Joachim, 
Kretzschmar,  Friedlaender  and  Fleischer.  Some  of 
his  writings  were  on  early  German  opera. 

Galore  (It),  warmth,  passion. 

Calori,  Angiola,  Italian  soprano,  born  Milan,  1732, 
died  about  1790.  She  appeared  at  London  in  operas 
by  Cocchi  and  Galuppi;  her  voice  was  of  extremely 
wide  range,  and  the  execution  in  coloratura  passages 
was  extraordinary.  She  also  sang  in  Germany  and 
Italy  with  great  success* 

Caloroso  (It.),  warmly,  passionately. 

Calve,  Emma  (real  name  Roques),  French  dra- 
matic soprano,  born  Decazeville,  near  Aveyron,  about 
1863;  pupil  of  Puget  and  Mme.  Marchesi.  She  cre- 
ated the  role  of  Bianca  in  Dubois'  Aben  Hainet  at  the 
Italian  Theatre,  Paris,  after  which  she  went  to  the 
Qpera-Comique.  Her  New  York  debut  took  place  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  on  Nov.  29,  1893,  when  she 
sang  the  part  of  Santuzza,  and  her  performance  of 
Carmen  three  weeks  later  was  a  sensation.  For  the 
next  ten  years  her  career  was  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  triumphs.  The  success  of  her  portrayal  of 
Carmen  probably  made  it  unnecessary  for  her  to  ac- 
quire an  extensive  repertory.  Her  autobiograghy,  My 
Life,  was  published  in  the  United  States  in  1922. 

Calve,  Gustav  Hess  de,  see  Hess  de  Calve,  Gustav. 

Calvet  Quartet,  contemporary  French  string  quar- 
tet composed  of  Jean  Calvet,  first  violin;  Georges 
Mignot,  second  violin;  Louis  Pascal,  viola;  Paul  Mas, 
'cello. 

Calvez,  Gabriel,  i6th  century  Spanish  church  singer 
and  composer  who  was  active  at  Rome.  He  wrote 
four-part  motets,  from  one  of  which  Palestrina  took 
the  theme  for  his  Emendemus  Mass. 

Calviere,  Antoine,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  about  1695;  died  Paris,  Apr.  18,  1755;  his  com- 
positions included  organ  works  and  motets. 

Calvisius,  Sethus  (real  name  Seth  Kallwitz),  Ger- 
man composer,  cantor,  director  and  writer,  born 
Gorschleben,  Thuringia,  Feb.  21 ,  1556;  died  Leipzig, 
Nov.  24,  1615.  His  compositions  were  principally 
church  works,  and  his  writings  learned  treatises  dis- 
cussing important  musical  problems. 

Calvo,  Lorenzo,  I7th  century  Italian  composer  who 
was  choirmaster  at  the  Pavia  Cathedral;  his  works 
were  entirely  sacred  in  character. 

Calvo,  Luis  A.,  contemporary  Colombian  composer, 
whose  compositions  are  popular  in  South  America. 

Calvocoressi,  Michel  D.,  musicologist  and  critic,  born 
of  Greek  parents  at  Marseilles,  Oct.  2,  1877.  Having 
received  an  excellent  classical  education  at  Paris,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  music  with  Leroux.  He  has  been 
correspondent  for  numerous  French  and  foreign  jour- 
nals, among  them  "Mercure  de  France,"  "Musical 
Times,"  London,  "New  Music  Review/1  New  York, 
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etc.  His  concern  is  chiefly  modern  musical  develop- 
ments, and  his  lectures  in  Paris,  particularly  on  Rus- 
sian music,  brought  to  notice  many  new  works  and 
served  to  clarify  the  aims  of  many  composers  then  ob- 
scure. Among  his  works  are  biographies  of  Moussorg- 
sky.  Glinka,  Schumann  and  Liszt;  he  has  also  written 
a  valuable  treatise  on  musical  criticism. 

Calvor,  Kaspar,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Hildesheim,  Nov.  8,  1650;  died  Klausthal, 
May  n,  1725.  His  works  deal  with  ecclesiastical  mu- 
sic. 

Calzabigi,  Raniero  da,  Italian  librettist,  born  Li- 
vorno,  Dec.  23,  1714;  died  Naples,  July  1795;  famous 
for  the  texts  of  Gluck's  operas,  Orpheus,  Alceste  and 
Paris  and  Helen.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  learned 
discussion  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Metastasio. 

Calzin,  Alfred,  American  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Marine  City,  Michigan,  June  29,  1885;  pupil  of  van 
der  Velpen  in  Brussels  and  Alberto  Jonas  in  Berlin. 
He  made  his  debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, after  which  he  toured  Europe  and  America; 
later  he  became  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Walter  Spy 
Music  School  in  Chicago,  111. 

Camargo,  Frangois  de  Cupis  de  (real  name  Cupis), 
Belgian  violinist  and  composer,  born  Brussels,  Mar.  10, 
1719;  died  at  Paris  about  1764.  He  added  the  stage 
name  of  his  famous  sister,  the  dancer  Camargo,  to  his 
own,  but  on  his  printed  works,  including  some  violin 
sonatas,  he  is  known  as  Cupis. 

Camargo,  Marie  Anne  de  Cupis  de,  Belgian  dancer, 
born  Brussels,  Apr.  15,  1710;  died  Paris,  Apr.  28, 
1770.  She  was  descended  from  an  aristocratic  family 
and  was  the  sister  of  the  violinist,  Frangois  de  Cupis. 
She  appeared  in  numerous  operas  and  ballets. 

Camauer,  Godefroid,  Dutch  composer,  born  Bergop- 
Zoom,  May  31,  1821;  died  Huy,  Belgium,  Oct.  14, 
1884.  He  wrote  a  comic  opera,  an  overture,  a  mass 
and  many  choruses. 

Cambefort,  Jean  de,  French  composer,  singer  and 
choral  director,  born  about  1605;  died  Paris,  May  4, 
1661 ;  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  Mazarin  and 
Richelieu.  He  wrote  two  volumes  of  "airs  de  cour," 
and  several  ballets. 

Cambert,  Robert,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  about  1628;  died  at  London  in  1677;  Pu~ 
pil  of  Chambonnieres.  He  was  a  predecessor  of  Lully, 
and  the  first  French  opera  composer.  He  was  organ- 
ist at  St.  Honore's  Church  and  music  director  to  the 
Queen-dowager  Anne  of  Austria.  The  librettist  and 
producer,  Perrin,  produced,  in  collaboration  with  Cam- 
bert as  composer,  Pomone,  the  first  French  opera,  at 
the  Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paume  in  1671.  By  means  of 
various  intrigues,  Perrin  was  deprived  of  his  privilege 
of  producing  opera;  Cambert  fled  to  London,  where 
he  became  Master  of  the  Music  to  Charles  II. 

Cambiare  (It.),  to  change,  alter. 


CAMBINI— CAMERON 


Cambini,  Giovanni  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Livorno,  Feb.  13,  1746;  died  Paris, 
Dec.  29,  1825;  pupil  of  Pohl  and  Padre  Martini.  In 
1766  he' produced  an  opera  at  Naples  without  success; 
^4ile  returning  to  his  native  city  with  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  to  be  married,  their  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  corsairs,  and  they  were  both  sold  as  slaves 
in  Barbary.  Here  a  rich  Venetian  merchant  bought 
Cambini  and  gave  him  his  liberty.  In  1770  he  went 
to  Paris  where  he  met  Gossec,  who  performed  some 
of  his  symphonies.  During  the  ensuing  years^he  pro- 
duced an  enormous  quantity  of  mediocre  music:  sixty 
symphonies,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  string  quar- 
tets, seven  concertos,  and  about  four  hundred  pieces 
for  various  instruments  including  duos,  trios,  quartets, 
organ  pieces,  methods,  and  in  addition  patriotic  hymns, 
an  oratorio,  operas  and  ballets.  His  ensemble  playing 
was  of  such  surpassing  excellence  that  he  was  chosen 
by  Manfredi,  Nardini  and  Boccherini,  the  three  most 
eminent  quartet  players  of  that  epoch,  to  play  the  viola 
with  them. 

Cambio,  Perissone  (Perisson,  Pierreson),  middle 
i6th  century  French  composer  and  singer  at  St.  Marks', 
Venice.  He  wrote  several  books  of  madrigals,  and 
numerous  songs. 

Cambrai,  a  French  town  of  small  size  in  Northern 
France;  during  the  iSth  and  i6th  centuries  it  was  a 
center  of  the  Gallo-Belgic  school  of  counterpoint. 
Obrecht  was  choirmaster  at  the  Cathedral  from  1483- 
85,  and  a  branch  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  was  main- 
tained there  for  many  years. 

Cambreh,  another  name  for  the  African  instrument 
called  the  halam. 

Cambrian  Male  Choir,  contemporary  American 
choral  society  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  formed 
of  singers  of  Welsh  extraction;  the  conductor  is  Wil- 
liam Albert  Hughes.  In  1937  they  gave  a  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  in  connection  with  the  Welsh  Women's 
Chorus  of  New  York,  for  the  National  Museum  of 
Wales  Fund. 

Cambridge,  .a  small  city  in  the  east  of  England,  and 
the  site  of  Cambridge  University,  one  of  England's 
great  educational  institutions.  It  is  famous  in  the  world 
of  music  for  the  services  at  its  several  colleges  and  for 
its  educational  music  courses.  The  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Musical  Society  is  the  finest  institution  for  the 
performance  of  music  at  Cambridge.  It  was  founded 
in  1843  by  a  group  of  amateurs  as  the  Peterhouse  Mu- 
sical Society;  in  early  years,  the  programs  were  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  orchestral  music,  but  when  profes- 
sional conductors  began  to  appear  in  1852,  the  atten- 
tion became  more  and  more  settled  on  the  performance 
of  choral  works.  Amps  was  one  of  the  first  profes- 
sional conductors;  he  produced  Mendelssohn's  Eli- 
jah in  1853,  Antigone  in  1855,  and  Oedipus  in  1857. 
Later  the  society  gave  Mozart's  Requiem,  Bach's  Con- 
certo for  Three  Pianos,  Beethoven's  Ruins  of  Athens, 


part  of  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  C  and  Choral  Fantasia.    The  society  gave  its 
first  chamber-music  concert  in  1860,  and  in  1873  ladies 
were  admitted  to  the  chorus  by  the  simple  process  of 
amalgamating  the  society  with  the  Fitzwilliam  Musical 
Society.     Shortly  after,  the  custom  of  engaging  the 
orchestra  in  London,  and  having  it  composed  of  profes- 
sional musicians,  was  inaugurated;  the  society  since 
that  time  has  devoted  its  attention  to  the  production 
of  only  the  most  important  compositions,  presenting 
many  meritorious  new  works  as  well  as  reviving  for- 
gotten compositions  such  as  Handel's  Scmele  and  Her- 
cules, and  Purcell's  Yorkshire  Feast  Song.    In  1888  a 
series  of  '^Wednesday  Popular  Concerts"  was  inaugu- 
rated, partly  orchestral  and  partly  chamber  in  character. 
Other  important  conductors  of  the  society  have  been 
J.    L.    Hopkins,    Charles   Villiers    Stanford,    Charles 
Wood,  Alan  Gray  and  C.  B.  Rootham.    The  various 
colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  Cambridge 
have  had  many  famous  organists ;  among  them  Edward 
Gibbons  at  King's  College,  C.  B.  Rootham  at  St.  John's 
College  and  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege.    Professors  of  music  at  the  University  include 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  George  Alexander  Mac- 
farren  and  Charles  Villiers  Stanford.    Cambridge  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Orlando  Gibbons. 

Camera  (It),  literally  "room"  or  "chamber";  mu- 
sica  di  camera,  a  sonata  or  concerto,  secular  in  nature, 
intended  for  performance  in  a  room,  the  opposite  being 
musica  da  chiesa,  music  intended  to  be  performed  in  a 
church. 

Camerana,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Pied- 
mont in  1846.  He  was  music  director  at  the  theatre  of 
Pavona  and  composed  a  number  of  light  operas. 

Camerata,  a  Florentine  salon  of  the  late  i6th  cen- 
tury, where  the  possibilities  of  the  "new  music"  (mon- 
ody) were  discussed.  The  leader  of  the  circle  was 
Count  Giovanni  del  Bardi  di  Vernio,  member  of  the 
Crusca  and  dilettante  composer ;  other  members  of  the 
group  were  the  musicians,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Pietro 
Strozzi,  Giulio  Caccini  and  Jacopo  Peri ;  also  the  poet, 
Ottavio  Rinuccirri. 

Camerloher  (Cammerlocher,  Cammerlochner) , 
Placidus  von,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Murnau,  Aug.  9,  1718;  died  Freising,  July  21,  1782. 
He  composed  a  large  quantity  of  chamber  music. 

Cameron,  Basil,  English  conductor,  born  Reading, 
Aug.  18,  1885.  He  has  directed  both  the  San  Francisco 
and  the  Seattle  symphony  orchestras. 

Cameron,  Laura  Beatrice,  contemporary  English 
w  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Folkestone.    She  studied 
at  the  London  College  of  Music  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  later  coming  to  the  United 
States,  and  teaching  in  California  and  Washington. 
Her   compositions   are   principally  piano  pieces   and 
songs. 
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CAMETTI— CAMPAXINI,  CLEOFOXTE 


Cametti,  Alberto,  Italian  organist  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Rome,  May  5,  1871 ;  died  June  i,  1935.  He 
has  written  studies  of  Italian  music  and  musicians, 
and  has  edited  sacred  and  secular  collections  of  music. 

Camidge,  John,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  about  1/35;  died  York,  Apr.  25,  1803;  father  of 
Matthew  Camidge. 

Camidge,  John,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
York,  1/90;  died  there,  Sept.  21,  1859;  son  of  Matthew 
Camidge. 

Camidge,  Matthew,  English  composer,  organist 
and  writer,  born  York,  1758;  died  there,  Oct.  23,  1844. 

Camile  Selden,  see  Krmitz,  Madame  de. 

Cammarano,  Salvatore,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born 
Naples,  Mar,  19,  1801 ;  died  there,  July  17,  1852;  he 
wrote  the  libretto  for  Giuseppe  Verdi's  //  Trovatore. 

Camminando  (It.  "walking"),  a  flowing  movement, 
like  andante. 

Camondo,  I.  de,  French  composer,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as 
having  written  Le  Kief  and  other  works  for  string 
quartet. 

Caxnorra  (It),  a  group  of  persons  paid  to  applaud 
in  Italian  theatres. 

Camp,  John  Spencer,  American  organist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  30,  1858; 
pupil  of  distinguished  American  teachers  and  of 
Dvorak.  He  held  various  positions  as  organist  in 
Hartford  and  was  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety there.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  organists,  gave  many  recitals  and  lec- 
tures, and  wrote  orchestral  music,  cantatas,  anthems, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Campagnoli,  Bartolommeo,  Italian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Canto,  near  Bologna,  Sept. 
10,  1751;  died  Neustrelitz,  Nov.  7,  1827;  pupil  of 
Dall*  Ocha  and  Nardini.  While  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Pergola  at  Florence,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Cherubini.  In  1779  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Courland  at  Dresden,  and  later  was  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig.  On  a  visit  to  Paris 
he  heard  the  great  violinist,  Kreutzer.  His  works  com- 
prise concertos,  sonatas  and  duets  for  violin  and  flute, 
and  a  violin  method ;  his  best  known  compositions  are 
the  caprices  for  viola. 

Campana  (It),  bell. 

Campana,  a  2  ft.,  i  ft.  and  6  in.  organ-stop  of 
large  scale,  which  sounds  like  the  tinkle  of  small  bells, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  to  be  found  at  2  ft.  pitch  in 
the  organ  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Goerlitz,  and  at  I  ft. 
pitch  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Rusthale,  Kent,  England. 
On  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  pipes,  it  repeats  in 
the  higher  octaves. 

Campana,  Fabio,  Italian  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Leghorn,  Jan.  14,  1819;  died  London,  Feb.  2, 
1882;  student  at  the  Liceo  in  Bologna.  Producing  sev- 
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eral  operas  with  little  success  in  Italy,  he  settled  in 
London  where  he  became  popular  as  a  singing  teacher. 
He  composed  two  other  operas,  one  of  which,  Es- 
meralda,  was  performed  in  London  with  Adelina  Patti 
in  the  principal  soprano  role. 

Campanari,  Giuseppe,  Italian  baritone  and  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Venice  in  1859.  He  began  to  study 
singing  while  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  La  Scala, 
Milan.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1884,  he  became 
'cellist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  made 
his  debut  as  a  baritone  in  Hinrich's  Opera  Company 
at  New  York  in  1893.  Campanari  sang  the  part  of 
Tonio  in  Pagliacci  at  its  first  American  performance; 
in  1895  he  essayed  the  role  of  Ford  in  the  American 
premiere  of  Falstaff  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
remaining  there  until  1898;  after  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  and  concertizing. 

Campanari,  Leandro,  Italian  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Rovigo,  Qct.  20,  1857 ;  pupil  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory.  After  touring  Europe  for  two 
years,  he  went  to  America  and  made  a  very  successful 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  organiz- 
ing the  Campanari  String  Quartet  and  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  violin  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
After  a  sojourn  of  three  years  in  Europe,  he  returned 
to  America  to  become  head  of  the  orchestral  depart- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory.  Later  he  con- 
ducted successively  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  N.  Y. ;  also  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  taught  violin  and  singing  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  wrote  songs  and  instruction 
works  for  the  violin. 

Campane  (It),  bell;  campanello,  a  small  bell;  cam- 
pancllino,  a  very  small  bell ;  campanetta,  orchestra  bells 
or  glockenspiel  (q.v.)  ;  campanology,  the  study  of  bell 
casting,  or  the  technique  of  bell  ringing;  campanista, 
bell-ringer;  campanella,  the  Italian  name  for  the  organ 
stop  known  as  Glockenspiel. 

Campanella,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  singer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Naples,  Sept.  30,  1827;  pupil 
of  Mercadante.  His  works  include  cantatas,  choruses, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Campanelli,  Luigi,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Florence  in  1771 ;  pupil  of  Nardini ;  later  musi- 
cal director  at  the  court  of  Tuscany.  His  violin  works 
were  famous  throughout  Italy. 

Campanini,  Cleofonte,  Italian  conductor,  born 
Parma,  Sept  i,  1860;  died  Chicago,  Dec.  19,  1919; 
student  at  the  Parma  Conservatory  and  later  pupil  of 
Bazzini.  In  1883  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  conduc- 
tor at'  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York;  he  also 
conducted  at  various  Italian,  Spanish  and  South  Ameri- 
can theatres.  He  was  engaged  by  Oscar  Hammerstein 
for  the  new  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York,  but 
differences  with  Hammerstein  caused  him  to  resign  and 
he  became  conductor  of  the  newly  formed  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  Among  operatic  conductors  he  occu- 
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pied  a  place  in  the  first  rank.  He  conducted  the 
premiere  in  the  United  States  of  Thais,  The  Juggler  of 
\otre  Dame,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Louise,  The  Jewels 
0/  the  Madonna,  and  Natoma. 

Campanini,  Gustavo,  Italian  composer,  born  Parma, 
Nov.  13,  1890;  director  of  the  Carrera  Conservatory, 
and  writer  of  an  opera,  orchestral  suites,  overtures, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Campanini,  Italo,  Italian  tenor,  born  Parma,  June 
29,  1846;  died  Bigalto,  Nov.  22,  1896;  pupil  of  Griffini 
and  Lamperti.  He  appeared  with  great  success  at 
Florence  in  Lohengrin;  later  touring  the  United  States 
with  Christine  Nilsson  and  Adelina  Patti.  His  reper- 
tory included  the  principal  tenor  roles  in  Lohengrin, 
Mefistofele,  Faust,  Carmen,  Don  Giovanni  and  Lucia. 

Campardon,  fimile,  French  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Paris,  July  18,  1834;  died  there,  Feb.  23, 
1915.  Many  of  his  articles  were  on  contemporary  mu- 
sic, and  on  music  before  the  French  Revolution. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  Scottish  composer,  organist 
and  writer,  born  Tombea,  Loch  Lubnaig,  Feb.  22,  1764; 
died  May  15,  1824;  he  edited  Scotch  songs,  with  violin 
accompaniment,  and  also  with  accompaniment  for  the 
harp. 

Campbell,  Charles  Diven,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Anderson,  Ind.,  Aug.  3,  1877. 
He  studied  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  became 
director  of  the  Indiana  University  music  department, 
and  composed  music  for  pageants. 

Campbell,  Colin  Macleod,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  1890.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  soon  achieved  wide  fame  as  an 
accompanist.  One  of  his  works,  a  music  drama,  Thais 
and  Talmaae,  was  produced  in  London  and  the  British 
provinces  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 

Campbell,  Francis  Joseph,  blind  American  educator, 
born  Winchester,  Tenn.,  1832;  died  London,  England, 
1914.  He  organized  a  remarkable  college  for  the  blind 
at  Upper  Norwood,  a  London  suburb,  was  knighted 
by  Edward  VII,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy. 

Campbell,  George,  Scottish  baritone  singer,  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster,  born  Westmorland,  1873  >  he  won 
considerable  success  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer. 

Campbell,  Le  Roy  Brotzman,  American  music 
educator,  born  Jasper,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  30,  1873.  He  has 
been  active  in  Europe  and  America  as  a  teacher  and 
adjudicator,  also  lecturing  extensively. 

Campbell,  Miss  Mary  Maxwell,  English  musician, 
born  at  Fife  in  1812;  died  St.  Andrews,  Jan.  15,  1886; 
the  author  of  The  March  of  the  Cameron  Men. 

Campbell,  Mclnnes,  James,  English  baritone,  born 
Holcombe,  Lancastershire,  Jan.  23,  1874;  pupil  of 
Bouhy,  Henschel,  Santley  and  William  Shakespeare. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of 
English  Singers,  and  became  known  as  a  fine  inter- 


preter of  Bach's  music.    After  the  World  War  he  set- 
tled in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Campbell  Tipton,  Louis,  American  composer,  born 
Chicago,  Nov.  21,  1877;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory under  Reinecke,  Schreck  and  Weidenbach. 
He  taught  musical  theory  at  the  Chicago  Musical  Col- 
lege from  1900-1905,  and  then  went  to  Paris  as  a  pri- 
vate teacher.  His  compositions  include  a  Sonata 
Heroic,  Sea  Lyrics  and  The  Four  Seasons  for  piano; 
a  Suite  Pastorale  and  other  pieces  for  violin ;  a  great 
number  of  effective  songs,  two  operas  and  several  or- 
chestral works. 

Campella,  Martianus  Minucius  Felix,  5th  century 
Carthaginian  musical  theorist. 

Campelli,  Carlo,  I7th  century  Italian  composer,  one 
of  whose  operas  was  performed  at  Siena  in  1693. 

Campenhout,  Frangois  van,  Belgian  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  Feb.  5,  1779;  died  there,  Apr.  24, 
1848;  composer  of  La  Brabangonne,  now  the  national 
air  of  Belgium.  He  sang  in  the  chief  cities  of  Belgium, 
Holland  and  France,  and  was  the  writer  of  several 
operas  which  were  performed  in  Amsterdam  and 
Lyons. 

Campestre  (It),  pastoral,  rural. 
Campi,  Galli,  see  Galli-Campi. 
Campian,  Thomas,  see  Campion,  Thomas. 
Campioli,   Antonio   Gualandi    detto,   Italian   con- 
tralto, born  in  Germany,  son  of  Italian  parents.    Fol- 
lowing  his   first   appearance   at   Berlin   in    1708,  he 
achieved  considerable  success  on  the  continent  and  at 
London,  especially  in  Handel's  operas. 

Campion,  Frangois,  French  theorbist  and  writer  on 
music.  He  was  theorbist  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris, 
from  1703  to  1719,  writing  several  treatises  on  the 
guitar  and  on  musical  composition. 

Campion  (Campian),  Thomas,  English  physician, 
poet,  dramatist  and  song  composer,  born  London,  Feb. 
12,  1567;  died  there  about  1620.  He  takes  high  rank 
among  the  English  song  composers  who  worked  during 
the  beginning  of  the  I7th  century.  His  solo  songs  are 
less  elaborate  in  the  matter  of  accompaniments  than 
John  Dowland's,  but  he  showed  greater  skill  in  the 
choice  of  musical  phrases  and  in  the  development  of  his 
airs.  In  addition  to  several  books  of  airs,  of  which  he 
wrote  both  words  and  music,  he  composed  several 
masques  for  special  occasions. 

Campioni  (Campion),  Carlo  Antonio,  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Leghorn  about  1720;  died 
at  Florence  about  1793.  His  works  include  seven  sets 
of  trios  for  two  violins  and  bass,  and  three  books  of 
violin  duets;  he  also  edited  a  fine  collection  of  i6th  and 
1 7th  century  madrigals. 

Campisi,  Domenico,  I7th  century  Italian  monk  and 
composer  of  sacred  music,  born  at  Regalbuto,  Sicily. 
Campo,    Conrado    del,    Spanish    composer,    born 
Madrid,  Oct.  28,  1879  i  professor  of  composition  at  the 
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Madrid  Conservatory,  and  founder  of  the  Ouartetto 
Frances  and  the  Quinteto  de  Madrid,  two  outstanding 
chamber-music  ensembles.  He  has  written  twelve  op- 
eras, among  them  Dies  Irae,  Los  Amantes  de  Verona 
and  El  Final  de  Don  Alvaro;  three  symphonic  poems, 
several  choral  works,  a  violin  sonata,  eight  string  quar- 
tets, several  masses  and  numerous  songs. 

Campo,  Sofia  del,  contemporary  Chilean  soprano; 
a  great  favorite  with  South  American  audiences. 

Campodonico,  Armando,  contemporary  Argentine 
vocal  teacher,  born  at  Rosario;  pupil  of  Benvenuti  at 
Milan  and  Warnotz  at  Brussels.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  at  Barcelona,  and  after  singing  in  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia, became  a  teacher  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Conserva- 
tory. 

Campolieti,  Virginia  Mariani,  see  Mariani-Cawpo- 
lieti,  Virginia. 

Camporese,  Violante,  Italian  soprano,  born  Rome, 
1785;  died  there,  1839;  pupil  of  Crescentini.  She  ex- 
celled particularly  in  Mozart  operas,  making  many 
appearances  both  in  Italy  and  at  London  in  Figaro  and 
Don  Giovanni 

Campos,  Joao  Ribeiro  de  Almeida  de,  Portuguese 
choirmaster  and  teacher  and  writer,  born  Vizen, 
Portugal,  about  17/0. 

Campra,  Andre,  French  choirmaster,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Aix,  Provence,  Dec.  4,  1660 ;  died  Ver- 
sailles, July  29,  1/44;  pupil  of  Guillaume  Poitevin.  At 
twenty  he  became  choirmaster  of  the  cathedral  in  Tou- 
lon, later  holding  similar  positions  at  Aries  and 
Toulouse.  In  1694  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  music  at  the  Jesuit  Collegiate 
Church.  After  a  brief  period  at  Notre-Dame,  success- 
ful production  of  two  operas  under  his  brother's  name 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  composi- 
tion. In  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  church  music, 
he  wrote  many  operas,  ballets  and  divertissements. 

Camps  y  Soler,  Oscar,  Spanish  pianist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Nov.  21,  1837; 
pupil  of  Dohler  and  Mercadante.  He  composed  can- 
tatas, songs  and  piano  pieces,  and  wrote  several  books 
on  music,  in  addition  to  translating  Berlioz's  Instru- 
mentation into  Spanish. 

Camus,  Andre,  French  tenor  and  composer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1731 ;  died  there  in  1777.  He  gained  fame  at 
the  French  court  for  the  beauty  of  his  singing,  and  the 
composition  of  fine  sacred  works. 

Camus,  Paul  Hippolyte,  French  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1796.  He  achieved  fame  as 
a  virtuoso,  and  wrote  many  solos  and  duets  for  his 
instrument. 

Camus,  Sebastian  le,  French  violinist,  player  on  the 
quinton  (q.v.),  musical  director  and  composer,  died 
Paris,  1677.  He  was  active  at  the  court  of  France  and 
was  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  performer  of  his  time  on 
the  quinton.  His  compositions  were  chiefly  chamber 
music. 


Camussi,  Ezio,  Italian  composer,  born  Florence, 
Jan.  1 6.  1883;  pupil  of  Falchi,  Sgambati  and  Massenet; 
his  compositions  include  orchestral,  dramatic  and  op- 
eratic works. 

Canadian  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music, 
an  association  in  Toronto  of  persons  interested  in  the 
general  musical  advancement  of  the  Dominion  through 
the  development  of  music  in  the  home,  church  and 
school ;  its  sole  support  comes  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  Bureau's  activities  include  the  distribution 
of  music  articles  to  newspapers,  arranging  music  con- 
tests, encouraging  music  in  schools,  and  directing  at- 
tention to  the  general  observance  of  national  music 
week. 

Canal,  Abbate  Pietro,  Italian  writer  on  music,  born 
Crespano,  Apr.  13,  1807;  died  there,  Oct.  15,  1883;  his 
writings  concerned  themselves  mainly  with  Italian 
music. 

Canal,  Marguerite,  French  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Toulouse,  Jan.  29,  1890;  student  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  under  Paul  Vidal.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  instrumental  and  orchestral  works. 

Canales,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer,  born  Toledo, 
1747;  died  there,  1786  (?);  his  works  were  chiefly 
chamber  music. 

Canales,  Marta,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
Chilean  violinist  and  composer.  She  studied  in  Chile 
and  became  well  known  as  a  concert  violinist ;  her  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works,  violin  pieces,  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Canali  (Canale),  Floriano,  Flemish  composer  and 
organist,  born  1575,  died  after  1612;  for  many  years 
active  in  Brescia.  His  works  were  chiefly  sacred  music. 
Canarie  (Canaries,  Canary),  a  lively  dance,  of 
Spanish  or  French  origin  in  4-4  or  6-8  time,  and  usu- 
ally written  in  two  short  parts,  both  repeated ;  examples 
of  this  dance  may  be  found  in  some  of  Lully's  operas. 

Canavasso,  Alessandro,  i8th  century  Italian  violon- 
cellist and  composer;  brother  of  Giuseppe  Canavasso. 
His  works  were  principally  for  the  'cello. 

Canavasso,  Giuseppe  (Joseph),  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist,  teacher  and  composer.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1735  with  his  brother  Alessandro,  a  'cellist,  and  was 
soloist  at  the  "Concert  Spirituel"  there.  His  composi- 
tions include  six  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass,  and  a  book 
of  violin  sonatas. 

Cancineo,  see  Michel  Angelo  Cancineo. 
Cancion  (Sp.),  a  song,  usually  in  ballad  form. 
Cancionero  musical,  a  collection  of  Spanish  vocal 
works  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  published  for  or 
by  the  poet-musician  Juan  del  Encina   (1469-1537). 
The  collection,  reprinted  in  1890  by  Fr.  Asenjo  Bar- 
bieri,  contains  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  two, 
three,  and  four  part  songs  of  sacred  and  secular  nature. 
The  composers  who  wrote  for  the  volume  include  Juan 
del  Encina,  Milan,  Escobar,  Fr.  de  la  Torre,  Juan 
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Ponce,  Brihuega,  A.  de  Ribera,  Medina,  and  Fernando 

de  Leon. 

Cancrizans  (Latin,  cancer,  a  crab),  a  name  applied 
to  a  canon  in  which  the  theme  taken  by  the  "follower" 
or  consequent  is  rendered  backward. 

Candael,  Karel,  Belgian  composer,  born  Sept.  4, 

1883. 

Candeille  (Simons-Candeille),  Amelie  Julie, 
French  dramatic  soprano  and  composer,  born  Paris, 
Tulv  31,  1767;  died  there  Feb.  4,  1834;  daughter  of 
Pierre  Joseph  Candeille.  She  wrote  the  libretto  and 
music  of  a  successful  operetta,  Le  Balle  fermiere,  in 
which  she  also  played  the  leading  part,  singing  to  her 
own  accompaniment  alternately  on  piano  ^  and  harp. 
Some  of  her  piano  music  was  published,  including  a 
sonata  for  two  pianos,  three  piano  trios  and  four  piano 
sonatas. 

Candeille,  Pierre  Joseph,  French  composer,  born 
Estaires,  Dec.  8,  1744;  died  Chantilly,  Apr.  24,  1827. 
His  most  successful  venture  was  his  music  for  Castor 
and  Pollux;  parts  of  Rameau's  music  to  the  same 
libretto  were  retained,  and  the  new  version  received 
one  hundred  and  thirty  performances  between  1791  and 
1798.  Candeille  wrote  about  twenty  operas  beside  the 
above;  most  of  them  were  never  staged. 

Candella,  Eduard,  Roumanian  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Jassy,  June  3,  1841 ;  died  there  Apr. 
ii,  1923;  he  studied  with  Franz  Ries,  Alard,  Mas- 
sart  and  Vieuxtemps,  and  later  became  director  of  the 
Jassy  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
orchestral  fantasies,  piano  pieces,  violin  works  and 
songs. 

Candido,  Luigi,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  was  a  virtuoso  on  his  instrument,  and 
composed  a  chamber  sonata  for  violin  and  violoncello 
published  in  1712. 

Candido,  Serafino  da  Monte  Reale,  i6th  century 
Italian  composer  of  motets. 

Candotti,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  priest,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Codroipo,  Aug.  I,  1809;  died 
Cividale,  Apr.  11,  1876.  He  composed  much  church 
music,  and  wrote  extensively  on  the  same  subject. 

Cane  Flute,  a  European  whistle  flute,  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  walking  stick;  it  was  very  popular  dur- 
ing the  i8th  and  early  igth  centuries. 

Cane  Violin,  a  European  novelty,  consisting  of  a 
small,  narrow  violin  made  as  a  walking  stick  with  an 
ornamental  handle.  When  used  as  a  cane,  the  bow  slips 
within  the  stick. 

Cange,  Charles  Dufresne  Sieur  du,  French  lawyer 
and  musicologist,  born  Amiens,  Dec.  18,  1610;  died 
Paris,  Oct.  23,  1688.  He  wrote  an  exhaustive  work,  in 
numerous  volumes,  regarding  the  musical  instruments 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Canis  (de  Hond),  Corneille,  i6th  century  Belgian 
composer,  born  probably  at  Antwerp;  died  at  Prague 


in  1561 ;  master  of  the  chapel  of  Charles  V.  One  of 
his  chansons  is  to  be  found  in  Charles  Burney's  A 
General  History  of  Music. 

Canna  (It.  "cane"),  a  reed  or  pipe. 

Cannabich,  Christian,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1731 ;  died  Frank- 
fort, Feb.  22,  1798;  pupil  of  his  father,  Stamitz  and 
Jommelli.  All  contemporary  writers  lay  great  stress 
on  his  skill  as  a  conductor ;  Mozart  praised  the  perfect 
ensemble  of  orchestral  performances  at  Mannheim 
which  Cannabich  conducted,  and  spoke  of  him  as  the 
best  conductor  he  ever  knew.  His  son,  Karl  (q.v.), 
was  also  a  violinist  and  succeeded  his  father  at  Munich. 
His  compositions  included  about  one  hundred  sym- 
phonies, three  violin  concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Cannabich,  Karl,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
violinist,  born  Mannheim,  1764;  died  Munich,  1806; 
son  of  Christian.  Cannabich.  He  studied  with  Eck  and 
Gratz,  playing  in  the  Electoral  Orchestra  at  Munich, 
where  he  became  Court  Music  Director  in  1800.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  ballets,  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Canne  a  lingua  (It.),  reed  pipes. 

Cannetti,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  writer, 
born  Vicenza,  Aug.  29,  1807;  died  there,  Aug.  4,  1884. 
He  composed  operas,  church  music,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  counterpoint. 

Canniciari,  Don  Pompeo,  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, died  Dec.  29,  1744;  he  collected  a  great  musical 
library,  bequeathed  at  his  death  to  the  Basilica  in  Rome, 
and  wrote  a  considerable  amount  of  church  music. 

Cannon,  Tracy  Young  Croxall,  American  pianist, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July 
23,  1879.  He  studied  with  Alexandre  Guilmant  and 
Albert  Jonas,  became  an  organist  and  teacher  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  composed  hymns,  anthems  and  choruses. 

Canobio  (Canobbio),  Carlo,  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist  and  conductor,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  The- 
atre Orchestra,  Petrograd,  in  1790.  His  compositions 
include  six  duos  for  flute  and  violin,  five  ballets,  two 
symphonies  and  six  sonatas  for  guitar  and  violin. 

Canon,  (i)  the  strictest  form  of  musical  imitation; 
its  principle  is  as  follows :  one  voice  begins  a  melody, 
this  melody  being  imitated  exactly,  note  for  note,  by 
another  voice  beginning  a  few  beats  later  than  the  first 
voice.  The  imitation  of  the  second  voice  can  be  at  the 
same  or  at  a  different  pitch.  The  leading  or  first  voice 
is  called  the  dux  or  antecedens;  the  imitating  or  second 
voice  is  called  the  comes  or  consequens;  (2)  the  middle 
(central)  part  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  (3)  an  extended  canticle  in  the  Greco-Russian 
Church ;  it  consists  of  eight  odes,  each  in  several  stanzas 
sung  to  its  own  melody. 

Canonic  Imitation,  strict  imitation  of  one  vocal  or 
instrumental  voice  by  another. 
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Canonica,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  sculptor, 
born  Turin,  Mar.  I,  1869;  he  has  written  two  operas 
and  some  choral  works. 

Canonical  Hours,  a  system  of  regulated  time  of 
worship   (every  third  hour)  covering  the  entire  day. 
used  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.    The 
hours  begin  at  midnight  and  include  Matins,  Lauds, 
Prime,   Tcrce,  Scxt,   Xones,    Vespers  and  Compline, 
eight  in  all ;  Matins  and  Lands  are  often  counted  as  one. 
Canonici,  a  name  descriptive  of  music  used  by  Py- 
thagoras and  his  followers,  who  stressed  mathematics 
in  Greek  musical  theory.    It  is  opposed  to  the  harmonid 
of  Aristoxenus  and  his  followers,  who  laid  more  em- 
phasis on  aesthetic  considerations. 
Cant.,  abbreviation  for  canto. 
Cantab.,  abbreviation  for  cantabile. 
Cantabile  (It),  in  a  singing  style. 
Cantando  (It),  in  singing  or  flowing  style. 
Catitare  (It.),  to  sing. 
Cantare  a  orecchio  (It.),  to  sing  by  ear. 
Cantare  di  maniera   (It.),  to  sing  in  a  florid  or 
ornamental  style. 

Cantarini,  Aldo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Desen- 
zano  del  Garda  in  1886;  winner  of  a  number  of  prizes 
for  opera  composition.  He  has  also  written  orchestral 
works,  and  several  songs. 

Cantata,  a  vocal  composition  perfected  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  I7th  century,  containing  arias,  recitatives,  duets 
and  choruses  with  instrumental  accompaniment  suitable 
for  presentation  in  a  concert  room  or  chamber,  and 
called  "Cantata  da  camera."  This  grew  out  of  an 
earlier  form  in  which  one  person  sang  alternating  arias 
and  recitatives  set  to  a  short  drama.  Carissimi  was  the 
first  to  compose  the  "Cantata  da  chlesa"  a  cantata  with 
a  sacred  text  for  church  use.  In  Germany,  Michael 
Bach,  Johann  Christoph  Bach  and  Buxtehude  com- 
posed many  church  cantatas  which  were  designed  not 
only  for  special  religious  occasions,  such  as  Easter  and 
Whitsunday,  but  also  for  ordinary  Sunday  services. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  adopted  the  form,  and  composed 
hundreds  of  church  cantatas  to  texts  of  the  theologian 
and  poet,  Neumeister.  In  the  igth  century,  numerous 
sacred  cantatas  that  are  really  short  oratorios  have  been 
composed  on  Biblical  subjects  for  use  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  England  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
also  secular  cantatas  on  various  dramatic  and  fanciful 
themes,  designed  especially  for  performance  by  choral 
societies. 

Cantata  da  Camera,  see  Cantata. 
Cantate  Domino,  a  canticle,  the  text  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  pSth  Psalm,  used  in  the  Evening  Prayer 
of  the  Anglican  Church  as  an  alternative  for  the  Mag- 
nificat. 

Cantatilla,  Cantatina  (It),  a  short  cantata. 
Cantatore  (It),  a  male  singer. 


Cantatorium  (Lat),  a  musical  service  book,  such  as 
the  one  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  containing 
the  music  of  the  Antiphonary  and  Gradual. 

Cantatrice  (It),  a  female  singer. 

Cantefable,  a  story  that  is  narrated  in  prose,  and 
emphasized  by  the  insertion  of  songs  which  lend  em- 
phasis to  its  incidents  and  sentiment.    The  early  French 
j   story  of  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette"  is  an  example  of  the 
cantefable. 

Cante  Hondo  (Jondo),  a  traditional  song  of  Anda- 
lucia,  profound  and  tragic  in  character,  and  greatly  af- 
fected by  gipsies.  After  the  first  production  of  Bizet's 
Carmen,  it  was  taken  up  by  those  interested  in  imitating 
gipsy  songs ;  the  modernized  hondo  has  become  known 
as  Canto  flamenco,  still  much  used  in  Andalucia. 

Cantello,  Annie  (Mrs.  Harry  Cox),  igth  century 
English  pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Nottingham. 
She  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
composing  a  sonata  and  many  minor  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Canteloube,  Jean  Joseph  Paul,  French  composer, 
born  Annonay,  Oct.  21,  1879;  PUP^  °*  Vincent  d'Indy 
at  the  Schola  Cantorum.  He  wrote  an  opera,  Le  Mas, 
songs  based  on  ballads  of  old  Provence,  and  some  piano 
works. 

Canterbury  Pilgrims,  The,  grand  opera  in  four  acts, 
libretto  by  Percy  Mackaye,  music  by  Reginald  De 
Koven,  first  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  8,  1917.  The  story  is:  Pilgrims 
are  on  their  way  to  Canterbury  Cathedral,  among  them 
the  poet  Chaucer  and  Alisoun,  the  wife  of  Bath,  who 
is  planning  to  have  Chaucer  as  her  sixth  husband.  But 
Chaucer  loves  a  young  Prioress,  who  is  wearing  a 
brooch  which  Alisoun  wagers  Chaucer  she  can  get  if  he 
will  promise  to  marry  her.  He  agrees,  believing  it  to  be 
an  impossibility,  but  by  tricks  and  plotting  Alisoun  se- 
cures the  brooch.  When  they  arrive  at  Canterbury,  the 
poet  appeals  to  King  Richard  II  to  help  him  out  of 
this  predicament ;  the  king  declares  that  Alisoun' s  sixth 
husband  must  be  a  miller,  and  one  is  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  pilgrims.  In  this  way  Chaucer  is  freed  from 
his  promise  and  pledges  his  love  to  the  prioress. 

Canterellando  (It.),  singing  softly;  humming. 

Canthal,  August  M.,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1804;  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1881. 
He  was  a  theatre  music  director,  composing  operas, 
ballads,  songs,  dances  and  marches. 

Canticle  (Lat  Canticum;  Fr.  Cantique;  Ger.  Lob- 
gesang;  It.  Cantico),  the  name  applied  to  various  Bibli- 
cal hymns,  such  as  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  Benedictus,  Mag- 
nificat and  Benedicite,  used  in  the  church  services  of 
both  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Canticum  (Lat),  any  passage  sung  by  the  actors 
in  ancient  Roman  drama ;  a  canticle. 
Cantiga,  see  Alfonso  el  Sabio. 
Cantilena  (It.  "little  song"),  (i)  originally  a  cantus 
firmus  in  a  contrapuntal  piece,  and  later  a  solfeggio,  or 
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vocal  exercise;  (2)  a  solo  song;  (3)  a  flowing  melodic   ] 
phrase,  usually  for  the  voice. 
Cantilenare  (It.),  to  sing  in  a  low  voice. 
Cantillation,  the  singing  of  prose  texts,  in  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Anglican,  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  and  in  Jewish  synagogues.^   Cantil- 
lation is  not  dependent  upon  fixed  melodies  or  intervals, 
but  is  more  or  less  a  free  art,  continuing  the  rendition 
of  ancient  traditional  chants  as  well  as  introducing  new 
forms.  The  cantillator  in  the  synagogue  is  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  cantor. 

Cantino  (It.),  the  highest  string  of  the  violin,  lute, 
or  similar  instrument. 
Cantio  (Lat.),  a  song,  an  air. 
Cantiones  Sacrae,  the  name  applied  to  a  number  of 
collections  o£  Latin  motets ;  outstanding  among  English 
collections  are  those  by  Byrd  and  Tallis. 
Cantique  (Fr.),  a  canticle;  a  choral,  or  hymn  .tune. 
Canto  (It.),  (i)  a  song,  melody  or  chant;  (2)  the 
soprano;  (3)  the  highest  vocal  or  instrumental  part  in 
a  composition.     Canto  a  capella,  sacred  music ;  Canto 
fermo,  cantus  firmus   (q.v.) ;  Canto  figurato^  melody 
with  variations  or  a  florid  melody;  Canto  primo,  first 
soprano;  Canto  recitativo,  declamatory  singing;  Canto 
ripieno,     additional     soprano     chorus     parts;     Canto 
seconda,  second  soprano. 

Cantone,  Serafino,  i6th  century  Italian  monk,  com- 
poser and  organist  at  the  Milan  Cathedral ;  his  compo- 
sitions include  canzonets,  cantatas  and  motets. 

Cantoni,  Fortunato,  Italian  composer,  born  Trieste, 
Sept.  17,  1887;  director  of  the  Cairo  Conservatory,  and 
writer  of  operas,  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Cantor  (Eng.  precentor,  chanter;  Fr.  chantre},  the 
name  of  a  singer,  usually  in  some  official  or  civic  ca- 
pacity. In  Jewish  synagogues  it  is  applied  to  the  singer 
of  the  cantillated  parts  in  the  services ;  in  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  churches,  to  the  choirmaster;  and  in  some 
schools,  especially  in  Germany,  to  the  master  in  charge 
of  music.  Some  German  towns  use  the  word  in  a  civic 
sense,  as  at  Leipzig,  where  at  the  Thomaskirche  the 
cantor  also  has  to  sing  in  the  town  schools  and  churches. 
The  .term  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  Italian 
maestro  di  cappella  and  the  French  Maitre  de  Chapelle. 
Cantore  (It),  a  singer;  a  chorister. 
Cantoris  (Lat.),  the  north  side  of  a  cathedral  choir 
where  the  cantor  or  precentor  sits;  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  dean  sits,  is  called  the  decani  side. 

Cantrelle,  William,  French  violinist,  born  Paris, 
Nov.  20,  1888 ;  pupil  of  Remy  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Colonne  and 
Lamoureaux  orchestras. 

Cantu,  Agostinho,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Apr.  23,  1879.  He  studied  in  Turin,  and 
became  a  director  of  a  conservatory  at  Sao  Paulo, 


Brazil.     His  compositions  include  an  opera,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Cantu,  C.  Adolphe,  Italian,  composer,  born  at  Turin 
in  1875;  active  in  Italy  as  an  organizer  of  concerts. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  symphonic  poems  and 
other  orchestral  compositions. 

Cantus  (Lat.),  a  song,  melody;  Cantus  ambrosi- 
anus,  plain  song;  Cantus  ecclesiasticus,  plain  song  or 
the  singing  instead  of  reciting  of  the  liturgy;  Cantus 
fictus,  see  "Musica.  Ficta";  Cantus  figuratus,  church 
music  with  more  than  one  note  to  a-  syllable,  forbidden 
by  a  Papal  mandate  when  first  introduced  into  plain 
song;  Cantus  firmus,  (i)  a  fixed  or  given  melody; 
(2)  plain  song;  (3)  in  counterpoint,  a  given  melody, 
like  a  plain  song  tune,  to  which  other  parts  are  to  be 
added  according  to  set  rules.  Cantus  fractus,  "broken 
melody,"  a  melody  which  proceeds  by  perfect  or  im- 
perfect consonances ;  Cantus  mensurdbilis,  see  "Musica 
Mensurata";  Cantus  planus,  plain  song  (q.v.). 

Canuti,  Giovanni  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Lucca,  where  one  of  his  operas  was 
produced  in  1724. 

Canzonet  or  Carizonetta,  a  little  air  or  song;  a 
short  part  song. 

Caoine  (pronounced  Keen),  a  death  song  which  was 
sung  up  to  the  igth  century  at  Irish  wakes  and  funerals. 
There  were  several  groups  of  "Keeners,"  usually  pro- 
fessional women  mourners  called  mna  caointe;  their 
songs  were  addressed  to  the  deceased,  referring  to  his 
friends,  good  deeds,  etc. 

Cape,  Safford,  American  composer,  born  Denver, 
June  28,  1906;  student  at  the  Royal  Conservatory, 
Brussels.  He  has  written  piano  pieces  among  other 
compositions.  : 

Capece,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Abruzzi  late  in  the  i6th  century. 

Capecelatro,  Vincenzo,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1815;  died  at  Florence  in 
1874.  He  became  famous  as  a  teacher  in  Paris,  com- 
posing operas  and  piano  pieces. 

Capel,  John  Mais,  Canadian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born .  Lennoxville,  Nov.  i,  1862.  He  studied  in 
England,  becoming  an  actor  and  theatre  conductor ;  his 
composition?  include  numerous  songs  of  a  popular 
nature.  i..  , , 

Capell,  Richard,  English  music  critic,  born  North- 
ampton,  Mar.  23,   1885,     He  has  written  works  on 
Gustav  Hoist,  and  on  Schubert's  songs. 
Capella,  see  Cappella. 

Capella,  Martianus  Minneus  Felix,  5th  century 
Latin  writer  at  Carthage;  his  Satyricon  concerns  itself 
partly  with  musical  subjects. 

Capellen,  G^ofg,  German*  writer  on  musical  theory, 
born  Salzuflen,  Lippfe,  Apr.   i,  1869;  died  Hanover, 
Jan-'  19,  1934"  Sis  numerous  works  are  of  the  most 
learned  character, 
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1898;  his  works  included  a  considerable  amount  of 
sacred  music  constantly  used  at  the  Lateran. 

Capollini,  Michelangelo,  i?th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, who  wrote  music  for  a  sacred  drama. 

Caponsacchi,  grand  opera  in  three  acts  with  a  pro- 
logue and  epilogue;  -libretto  by  William  Goodrich,  mu- 
sic by  Richard  Hageman;  first  produced  in  Germany 
at  Stadttheater,  Freiburg,  on  Feb.  18,  1932,  and  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  on  Feb.  4,  1937.  The  story  is:  Guido,  a  swash- 
buckling, dissolute,  greedy  and  cowardly  man  is  mar- 
ried to  Pompilia,  a  mere  child,  whom  he  abuses  because 
of  her  calm  devotion  to  virtue,  and  also  because  he  can- 
not get  his  hands  on  her  parents'  wealth.  He  plans  her 
ruin  by  making  life  miserable,  after  overhearing  a 
harmless  conversation  between  her  and  the  priest 
Caponsacchi.  Pompilia  is  expecting  a  child,  and  there- 
fore she  begs  Caponsacchi  to  aid  her  in  seeking  refuge 
at  her  parents'  home.  Caponsacchi  agrees  to  help  her ; 
Guido,  knowing  of  their  plans,  leaves  ahead  of  them 
with  a  group  of  ruffians,  and  they  conceal  themselves  in 
an  inn,  where  they  know  Pompilia  must  stop.  When 
they  arrive  Guido  has  a  duel  with  Caponsacchi,  in 
which  the  former  is  disarmed.  The  ruffians  seize 
Caponsacchi,  but  release  him  when  they  learn  that  he  is 
a  priest.  Pompilia  reaches  her  parents'  home;  her 
newborn  child  is  taken  to  the  nuns.  Pompilia,  still  in 
bed,  is  looking  forward  to  a  visit  from  Caponsacchi ;  a 
knock  at  the  door  announces  a  visitor,  her  husband, 
Guido.  He  demands  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the 
child,  then  murders  her  father  and  mother  and  orders 
his  henchmen  to  kill  Pompilia,  who  dies  in  the  arms  of 
Caponsacchi,  who  has  just  entered.  The  police  arrive ; 
Guido  and  Caponsacchi  are  arrested,  and  at  the  trial, 
the  mob  howls  for  Guido's  freedom,  and  Caponsacchi's 
conviction.  The  Pope,  however,  who  has  heard  the  trial 
from  behind  a  curtain,  and  carefully  weighed  the  evi- 
dence, comes  forth  to  vindicate  Pompilia,  condemn 
Guido  to  death  and  give  Caponsacchi  his  freedom  and 
blessing. 

Capophone,  the  name  given  to  a  set  of  musical 
glasses  invented  by  M.  F.  Coelho,  on  which  he  obtained 
unusual  musical  effects. 

Caporale,  Andrea,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  in 
1700;  died  at  London  in  1756;  a  member  of  Handel's 
opera  band,  and  noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  tone.  His 
compositions  comprised  eighteen  'cello  solos. 

Capotorti,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Mol- 
fetta  in  1767;  died  at  San  Severe  in  1842.  He  wrote 
several  operas,  and  a  cantata. 

Capoul,  Joseph  Amedee  Victor,  French  tenor, 
born  Toulouse,  Feb.  27,  1839;  died  Pujandrau  du  Gers, 
Feb.  1 8,  1924;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
appeared  in  opera  in  Europe,  and  also  in  America  with 
Christine  Nilsson. 

Cappa,  Goffredo,  violin  maker,  born  about  1647; 
died  Saluzzo,  Aug.  6,  1717 ;  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati. 


Cappella  (Eng.  Chapel;  Fr.  Chapelle;  Ger.  Kapelle; 
It.  Capella) ,  literally  a  small  church  or  chapel.  It  was 
first  used  to  designate  the  section  of  a  monastery  or 
cathedral  used  by  the  singers,  later  coming  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  choir  itself.  The  term  was  then  broad- 
ened to  include  the  musical  establishments  maintained 
by  royalty  and  wealthy  music  lovers,  and  to  orchestras, 
or  other  bodies  of  musicians,  who  were  steadily  en- 
gaged at  any  one  place. 

Cappelen,  Christian,  Norwegian  composer,  pianist 
and  organist,  born  Drammen,  Jan.  26,  1845 ;  died  Oslo, 
May  ii,  1916;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
He  composed  songs,  choral,  piano  and  organ  works. 

Cappi,  Giovanni,  founder  of  a  music  publishing 
"business  at  Vienna  in  1801,  after  leaving  the  firm  o£ 
Artaria  and  Company.  Joseph  Czerny  became  his  part- 
ner in  1826,  when  the  firm  name  was  changed  from 
Johann  Cappi  to  Cappi  and  Czerny;  in  1828  Cappi 
left  the  business,  which  was  sold  to  Mathias  Traussen 
in  1832. 

Cappi,  Peter,  brother  of  Giovanni  Cappi ;  he  left  the 
music  publishing  house  of  Artaria  and  Company  in 
1816,  and  founded  his  own  business  at  Vienna.  Anton 
Diabelli  became  his  partner  in  1818;  the  business  finally 
became  the  property  of  C.  A.  Spina  in  1852. 

Cappiani,  Louisa,  igth  century  American  composer 
and  singing  teacher ;  she  was  active  for  many  years  in 
New  York  City. 

Capiponi,  Giovanni  Angelo,  I7th  century  composer 
of  church  music. 

Cappus,  Jean  Baptiste,  i8th  century  French  com- 
poser and  writer  who  was  musical  director  at  the  Dijon 
Academy.  He  wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
also  some  theoretical  works. 

Capra,  Marcello,  Italian  music  publisher,  born 
Turin,  Apr.  27,  1862;  died  there,  July  2,  1932;  pupil  of 
Haberl,  Haller  and  J.  Renner.  He  translated  Matthay's 
and  Steinhausen's  works  on  piano  playing  into  Italian. 

Capranica,  Matteo,  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
who  had  an  opera  performed  at  Rome  in  1746;  he  also 
completed  an  unfinished  opera  by  Leonardo  Leo. 

Capriccietto  (It.),  a  little  capriccio. 

Cap'riccio  (It. ;  Fr.  caprice),  a  composition  in  a  free, 
lively  style,  originally  applied  to  harpsichord  music 
written  in  the  style  of  fugues,  but  not  in  as  strict  form. 
During  the  iSth  century  the  word  was  used  for  etudes, 
or  similar  works  in  which  one  figure-  ran  through  the 
entire  piece.  In  more  recent  times  it  has  been  applied 
to  original  subjects  treated  in  a  modified  sonata -form, 
:  as  Mendelssohn's  Three  Caprices,  Op.  33, -or  to  a 
!  brilliant  transcription  of  another  composer's  work.. 

Capriccio  Italien,  an  orchestral  work  by  Peter 
Tschaikowsky,  composed  in  1880  while  he  was  in  Italy; 
its  first  performance  was  at  Moscow  on  Dec.  18,  1880, 
and  the  American  premiere  was  given  by  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Walter 
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Capelle  Quartet,  contemporary  French  string  quar- 
tet composed  of  Fernande  Capelle,  first  violin;  Alice 
Piantini,  second  violin ;  Marguerite  Lutz,  viola ;  Marika 
Bernard,  violoncello. 

Capelletti,  Carlo,  igth  century  Italian  composer: 
his  operas  were  performed  in  Italy  from  1830  to  1844. 

Capellmeister,  rare  spelling  of  Kapellmeister  (qrv.). 

Capellmeister-Musik,  rare  spelling  of  Kapellmeister- 
Musik  (q.v.). 

Capello,  Giovanni  Maria,  early  ijth  century  Italian 
organist  and  composer,  who  wrote  thirteen  books,  of 
masses  and  psalms,  one  of  which  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1616. 

Capet,  Louis  Lucien,  French  violinist  and  com- 
:  ser,  born  Paris,  Jan.  8,  1873;  died  Paris,  Dec.  18, 
1928;  a  pupil  of  Maurin,  and  winner  of  a  first  prize 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  entered  upon  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  soloist  and  quartet  player,  forming  the  fa- 
mous Capet  Quartet,  which  made  its  debut  with  the 
performance  of  Beethoven's  seventeen  quartets  in  a 
series  of  recitals.  He  also  achieved  a  great  reputation 
as  a  teacher,  especially  of  the  art  of  bowing,  in  which 
he  brought  the  right  hand  as  near  to  perfection  as 
Sevcik  accomplished  with  the  left  hand.  Among  his 
compositions  are  a  string  quartet,  a  sonata,  and  some 
studies  for  the  violin. 

Capet  Quartet,  French  string  quartet,  founded  in 
1903  by  Lucien  Capet.  The  original  members  were 
Lucien  Capet,  first  violin ;  Andre  Tourret,  second  vio- 
lin ;  Louis  Bailly,  viola ;  and  Louis  Hasselmans,  violon- 
cello. Following  the  World  War  this  quartet  was  re- 
organized with  Lucien  Capet,  first  violin;  Maurice 
Hewitt,  second  violin ;  Henri  Benoit,  viola ;  and  Camille 
Delobelle,  violoncello.  It  had  a  high  reputation  in 
Europe  both  for  superlative  ensemble  and  tonal  beauty. 

Capilupi,  Geminiano,  Italian  choirmaster  and  mad- 
rigal composer;  born  at  Modena  late  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury; died  there,  Aug.  13,  1616. 

Capitan,  El,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Manuel  Klein,  music  by  John  Philip  Sousa,  first  pro- 
duced on  Apr.  13,  1896,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Bos- 
ton. The  story  is:  The  King  of  Spain  has  removed 
Cazarro  as  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  given  the  appointment 
to  Medigua.  Cazarro  is  much  annoyed  at  his  deposi- 
tion, and  in  revenge  formulates  a  plan  to  incite  a  revo- 
lution, a  comparatively  simple  matter  in  the  countries 
of  South  America.  He  sends  for  a  famous  soldier 
known  as  El  Capitan,  to  aid  him  in  his  nefarious 
scheme;  El  Capitan  sails  on  the  same  ship  with  Me- 
digua, disguised  as  a  sailor,  but  unfortunately  he  loses 
his  life  in  a  seaman's  fight.  Medigua  discovers  his 
identity,  and  when  he  arrives  in  Peru,  finding  his  party 
hopelessly  outnumbered,  proclaims  himself  El  Capitan 
and  joins  the  rebels,  his  secretary,  Pozzo,  impersonat- 
ing the  new  viceroy  in  his  stead.  Scaramba,  another 
rebel,  is  in  love  with  Estrelda,  daughter  of  Cazarro, 
and  Isabel,  daughter  of  Medigua,  is  loved  by  Count 


Yerrada.  Estrelda  proceeds  to  complicate  matters 
falling  in  love  with  the  supposed  El  Capitan, 
Scaramba  is  consumed  with  jealousy.  Pozzo,  pos'inj 
Medigua,  is  thrown  into  jail,  and  the  real  Medig 
wife  and  daughter  suppose  that  the  husband  and  fai 
has  been  arrested.  Finally  the  Spanish  troops  arr 
and  soon  afterward  Medigua  declares  himself;  the 
bellion  is  put  down,  all  receive  pardons,  the  lovers 

j    properly  paired  off,  and  everything  quite  properly  tt 

I    out  happily. 

;        Capitan,  Johann  Josef,  German  composer  and  n 

I  tary  bandmaster,  born  Spandau,  July  14,  1870.  He 
came  general  director  of  music  in  the  Peruvian  an 
his  compositions  include  overtures,  marches  and  dan 
all  arranged  for  military  band. 

Capitanio,  Isidore,  Italian  pianist,  organist,  ch 
master  and  composer,  "born  Brescia,  Sept.  8,  1874. 
works  include  church  music,  cantatas  and  piano  pie 
Caplet,  Andre,  French  composer  and  conduc 
born  Havre,  Nov.  23,  1879;  died  Paris,  Apr.  23,  i< 
He  studied  at  Havre  with  M.  H.  Woolett,  and  at 
Paris  Conservatory  with  Xaver  Leroux,  Paul  V 
and  Lenepveu.  He  then  went 'to  Italy  and  Germs 
became  particularly  interested  in  the  conducting 
Mottl  and  Nikisch,  and  began  his  successful  careei 
an  orchestra  conductor.  He  was  a  friend  of  Debu 
and  conducted  his  Le  Martyre  de  St.  Sebastien 
Paris,  also  his  Pelleas  et  Melisande  at  London.  Ca 
conducted  in  Boston,  led  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts 
Paris,  and  revived  Lully's  Le  Triomphe  de  I'am 
His  own  compositions  include  many  works  for  v 
and  piano,  chamber  music  and  orchestral  music,  inc 
ing  a  symphonic  study,  La  Masque  de  la  mort  rouge 
Capo  (It.),  head,  beginning;  capo-orchestra,  con< 
tor;  capo  musica,  bandmaster  or  conductor;  Da  c 
from  the  beginning. 

Capo  tasto  (It.,  from  capo,  "head"  and  tc 
"touch";  sometimes  capo  d' astro;  Ger.  Capotaster), 
nut  of  a  lute  or  guitar,  also  the  general  name  of  a  < 
trivance  for  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  stri 
thus  forming  a  second  nut  (expressed  in  Frencl 
barre,  to  facilitate  change  of  key).  The  construe 
of  a  capo  tasto  varies  with  the  type  of  the  instrur 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It  is  no  longer  emplc 
with  bowed  instruments,  although  formerly  used 
the  viola  da  gamba. 

Capoani,  Giovanni  Francesco,  i6th  century  lit 
composer,  born  at  Ban,  several  of  whose  composit 
were  published  in  the  collection  Composers  of  1 
published  at  Venice  in  1585. 

Capocci,  Filippo,  Italian  composer  and  orga 
born  Rome,  May  11,  1840;  died  there,  July  25,  I 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  players  of 
time;  his  works  include  an  oratorio  and  six  o: 
sonatas. 

Capocci,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,   organist 
director,   born  Rome,   Oct.    16,    1811;   died    Tan. 
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SoS-  his  works  included  a  considerable  amount  of 
2red  music  constantly  used  at  the  Lateran. 
Capollini,  Michelangelo,  i/th  century  Italian  corn- 
er who  wrote  music  for  a  sacred  drama. 
Caponsacchi,  grand  opera  in  three  acts  with  a  pro- 
ie  and  epilogue;  libretto  by  William  Goodrich,  mu- 
«c  bv  Richard  Hageman;  first  produced  m  Germany 
at  St'adttheater,  Freiburg,  on  Feb.  18,  1932,  and  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  on  Feb.  4,  1937-    The  story  is :  Guido,  a  swash- 
buckling, dissolute,  greedy  and  cowardly  man  is  mar- 
ried to  Pompilia,  a  mere  child,  whom  he  abuses  because 
of  her  calm  devotion  to  virtue,  and  also  because  he  can- 
not get  his  hands  on  her  parents'  wealth.    He  plans  her 
ruin  by  making  Me  miserable,   after  overhearing  a 
harmless    conversation   between   her    and    the    pnest 
Caoonsacchi.    Pompilia  is  expecting  a  child,  and  there- 
fore she  begs  Caponsacchi  to  aid  her  in  seeking  refuge 
at  her  parents'  home.    Caponsacchi  agrees  to  help  her; 
Guido,  knowing  of  their  plans,  leaves  ahead  of  them 
with  a  group  of  ruffians,  and  they  conceal  themselves  m 
an  inn,  where  they  know  Pompilia  must  stop.    When 
thev  arrive  Guido  has  a  duel  with  Caponsacchi,  in 
which  the   former   is   disarmed.     The  ruffians   seize 
Caponsacchi,  but  release  him  when  they  learn  that  he  is 
a  priest.     Pompilia  reaches  her  parents'  home;  her 
newborn  child  is  taken  to  the  nuns.  Pompilia,  still  m 
bed,  is  looking  forward  to  a  visit  from  Caponsacchi;  a 
knock  at  the  door  announces  a  visitor,  her  husband, 
Guido.    He  demands  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the 
child,  then  murders  her  father  and  mother  and  orders 
his  henchmen  to  kill  Pompilia,  who  dies  in  the  arms  of 
Caponsacchi,  who  has  just  entered.    The  police  arrive ; 
Guido  and  Caponsacchi  are  arrested,  and  at  the  trial, 
the  mob  howls  for  Guido's  freedom,  and  Caponsacchi  s 
conviction.    The  Pope,  however,  who  has  heard  the  trial 
from  behind  a  curtain,  and  carefully  weighed  the  evi- 
dence,  comes   forth  to  vindicate   Pompilia,  condemn 
Guido  to  death  and  give  Caponsacchi  his  freedom  and 
blessing. 

Capophone,  the  name  given  to  a  set  of  musical 
glasses  invented  by  M.  F.  Coelho,  on  which  he  obtained 
unusual  musical  effects. 

Caporale,  Andrea,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  in 
1700;  died  at  London  in  1756;  a  member  of  Handel's 
opera  band,  and  noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  tone.  His 
compositions  comprised  eighteen  'cello  solos. 

Capotorti,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Mol- 
fetta  in  1767;  died  at  San  Severe  in  1842.  He  wrote 
several  operas,  and  a  cantata. 

Capoul,  Joseph  Amedee  Victor,  French  tenor, 
born  Toulouse,  Feb.  27,  1839;  died  Pujandrau  du  Gers, 
Feb.  18,  1924;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
appeared  in  opera  in  Europe,  and  also  in  America  with 
Christine  Nilsson. 

Cappa,  Goffredo,  violin  maker,  born  about  1647.; 
died  Saluzzo,  Aug.  6,  1717;  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati. 


Cappella  (Eng.  Chapel;  Fr.  Chapette;  Ger.  Kapelle; 
It.  Capella),  literally  a  small  church  or  chapel.  It  was 
first  used  to  designate  the  section  of  a  monastery  or 
cathedral  used  by  the  singers,  later  coming  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  choir  itself.  The  term  was  then  broad- 
ened to  include  the  musical  establishments  maintained 
by  royalty  and  wealthy  music  lovers,  and  to  orchestras, 
or  other  bodies  of  musicians,  who  were  steadily  en- 
gaged at  any  one  place. 

Cappelen,  Christian,  Norwegian  composer,  pianist 
and  organist,  born  Drammen,  Jan.  26,  1845;  died  Oslo, 
May  11,  1916;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
He  composed  songs,  choral,  piano  and  organ  works. 

Cappi,  Giovanni,  founder  of  a  music  publishing 
business  at  Vienna  in  1801,  after  leaving  the  firm  of 
Artaria  and  Company.  Joseph  Czerny  became  his  part- 
ner in  1826,  when  the  firm  name  was  changed  from 
Johann  Cappi  to  Cappi  and  Czerny;  in  1828  Cappi 
left  the  business,  which  was  sold  to  Mathias  Traussen 
in  1832. 

Cappi,  Peter,  brother  of  Giovanni  Cappi ;  he  left  the 
music  publishing  house  of  Artaria  and  Company  in 
1816,  and  founded  his  own  business  at  Vienna.  Anton 
Diabelli  became  his  partner  in  1818;  the  business  finally 
became  the  property  of  C.  A.  Spina  in  1852. 

Cappiani,  Louisa,  iQth  century  American  composer 
and  singing  teacher ;  she  was  active  for  many  years  in 
New  York  City. 

Capponi,  Giovanni  Angelo,  i?th  century  composer 
of  church  music. 

Cappus,  Jean  Baptiste,  iSth  century  French  com- 
poser and  writer  who  was  musical  director  at  the  Dijon 
Academy.  He  wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
also  some  theoretical  works. 

Capra,    Marcello,    Italian    music    publisher,    born 
Turin;  Apr.  27,  1862 ;  died  there,  July  2,  1932 ;  pupil  of 
Haberl,  Haller  arid  J.  Renner.  He  translated  Matthay's 
and  Steinhausen's  works  on  piano  playing  into  Italian. 
!     Capranica,  Matteo,  iSth  century  Italian  composer, 
who  had  an  opera  performed  at  Rome  in  1746;  he  also 
completed  an  unfinished  opera  by  Leonardo  Leo. 
Capriccietto  (It),  a  little  capriccio. 
Capriccio  (It. ;  Fr.  caprice'),  a  composition  in  a  free, 
lively  style,   originally  applied  to   harpsichord  music 
written  in  the  style  of  fugues,  but  not  in  as  strict  form. 
During  the  iSth  century  the  word  was  used  for  etudes, 
or  similar  works  in  which  one  figure -ran  through  the 
entire  piece.    In  more  recent  times  it  has  been  applied 
to  original  subjects  treated  in  a  modified  sonata/form, 
as   Mendelssohn's  Three   Caprices,  Op.  ^33,  or  to  a 
brilliant  transcription  of  another  composer's  work.. 

Capriccio  Italien,  an  orchestral  work  by  Peter 
Tschaikowsky,  composed  in  1880  while  he  was  in  Italy ; 
its  first  performance  was  at  Moscow  on  Dec.  18,  1880, 
and  the  American  premiere  was  given  by  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Walter 
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Damrosch,  on  Nov.  6,  1886.  Italian  dance  rhythms 
and  folk  melodies  are  used  freely ;  the  prominent  figure 
for  trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  heard  at  an  Italian 
military  post  in  Rome. 

Caprice  Espagnole,  orchestral  work  by  Nicholas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  at  the  rehearsals  for  its  first  per- 
formance by  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Opera  in 
St.  Petersburg,  the  work  was  so  applauded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  dedi- 
cated it  to  them.  The  first  public  performance  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer  took  place  Oct.  31,  1887; 
it  was  originally  planned  as  a  fantasy  for  violin  upon 
Spanish  themes*  but  after  the  composer  had  proceeded 
no  further  than  a  sketch,  he  decided  that  it  would  be 
more  effective  as  an  orchestral  number. 

Capricornus,  Samuel,  see  Bockshorn,  Samuel 
Caprioli  (Caproli),  Carlo,  ijth  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer ;  one  of  his  operas  was  produced  in 
Paris  during  1654. 

Capron,  Henri,  French  violoncellist  and  composer, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1785.  He  played  in 
the  Old  American  Company's  orchestra  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  a  number  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York. 

Capron,  Nicholas,  French  composer  and  violinist, 
born  about  1740;  died  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1784;  a  pupil 
of  Gavinies.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  leading 
virtuosos  of  the  period ;  his  many  works  for  the  violin 
include  solo  sonatas  and  six  duets  for  two  violins. 

Capua,  Eduardo  di,  Italian  composer,  died  at  Naples 
in  Oct.  1917.    He  was  a  prolific  composer  of  popular 
songs,  including  the  world-famous  0  sole  mio. 
Capua,  Rinaldo  da,  see  Rinaldo  da  Capua. 
Capuana,  Franco,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Fano  in  1894;  winner  of  prizes  for  orchestral 
pieces  and  chamber  music.    He  has  been  active  as  an 
opera  conductor  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 
Capuana,   Mario,    I7th   century   Italian   composer, 
who  was  musical  director  at  the  cathedral  of  Noto, 
Sicily ;  his  works  include  motets  and  a  requiem  mass. 

Capuano,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  writer, 
born  Naples,  Mar.  3,  1830;  pupil  of  Correggio.  He 
wrote  masses  and  other  church  music,  also  a  treatise  on 
music. 

Capucci,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1740;  died  Bergamo,  Mar. 
18,  1818.  He  studied  with  Tartini,  Nazari  and  F.  Ber- 
toni,  becoming  a  music  teacher  and  conductor  in  Ber- 
gamo. His  compositions  include  concertos  for  two  vio- , 
lins,  quartets,  quintets,  a  ballet  and  several  operas. 

Caputi,   Antoine,    i8th  century   Italian   composer, 
writer  of  an  opera  produced  in  Germany  about  1750. 
Caputo,  Michele  Carlo,  Italian  musicologist,  com- 
poser and  vocal  teacher,  born  Naples,  July  22,  1838; 
died  Rome,  Feb.  15,  1928;  librarian  of  the  Liceo  di  S. 


Cecilia  in  Rome.    His  works  included  operas  and  cham- 
ber music,  also  many  treatises  on  musical  subjects. 

Capuzzi,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  vio- 
linist and  conductor,  born  at  Brescia  in  1753;  died 
Mar.  18,  1818;  pupil  of  Tartini  and  Bertoni.  He  wrote 
several  operas,  cantatas  and  much  chamber  music. 

Cara,  Marchetto  (Marco),  Italian  composer  and 
lutenist,  born  Verona,  late  I5th  century;  died  Mantua, 
about  1527;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  songs. 

Carabella,  Ezio,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome,  Mar. 
3,  1891 ;  pupil  of  R.  Storti  and  Falchi ;  his  compositions 
include  operatic,  orchestral,  vocal  and  piano  works. 

Caraccio,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ber- 
gamo about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century;  died  at 
Rome  in  1626;  first  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  He  was  also  choirmaster  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome,  and  one  of  fourteen  composers  of 
different  nations  who  showed  their  appreciation  of 
Palestrina  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of  Psalms  to 
which  each  had  contributed.  His  compositions  included 
church  music  and  madrigals. 

Caraccioli,  Luigi,  Italian  singing  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Adria,  Bari,  Aug.  10,  1849;  died  London, 
July  22,  1887;  pupil  of  Cesi,  Conti  and  Mercadante. 
He  became  director  of  the  vocal  department  at  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  in  Dublin,  writing  an 
opera  and  many  popular  songs. 

Caracciolo,  Pasquale,  i8th  century  Italian  noble- 
man and  amateur  composer  of  excellent  church  music 
and  chamber  works. 

Caradori-Allan,  Maria  Caterina  Rosalbina  (nee 
de  Munck),  French  soprano,  born  Milan,  1800;  died 
Surbiton,  Oct.  15,  1865.  She  is  remembered  chiefly  as 
the  soprano  soloist  in  the  first  performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio,  Elijah,  at  Birmingham  on  Aug.  26, 
1846,  although  it  is  said  that  the  composer  was  not 
particularly  pleased  with  her  work. 

Carafa,  Marzio  Gaetano,  Italian  nobleman  and 
amateur  composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1798;  pupil  of 
Prota,  Salini  and  Fioravanti.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
sacred  and  chamber  music  works. 

Carafa  (di  Colobrano),  Michele  Enrico,  Italian 
composer,  born  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1787;  died  Paris, 
July  26,  1872;  pupil  of  Cherubim,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  wrote  about  thirty-five 
operas,  ballets,  cantatas  and  some  church  music. 

"Caramba,    La"    (Maria    Antonia    Fernandez), 
Spanish  singer,  born   at   Motril,   Granada,  in   1751; 
died  at  Madrid  in  1787.     Her  extraordinary  success 
was  due  mainly  to  her  interpretations  of  the  wild  gipsy 
songs  of  Andalucia,  and  she  was  especially  famous  for 
her  manner  of  singing  the  prolonged  "Ay"  with  which 
:  most  of  them  begin  and  end.    The  nickname  "La  Ca- 
;  ramba"  was  given  to  her  on  account  of  the  large  bow 
of  brilliant  color  which  she  wore  in  her  hair,  and  the 
word  has  been  used  ever  since  as  an  ejaculation. 
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Caramuel  de  Lobkowitz,  Juan,  Spanish  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Madrid,  May  23,  1606;  died 
Yigevano,  Lombardy,  Sept.  8,  1682;  pupil  of  Fray 
Pedro  de  Urena.  Many  of  his  monographs  dealt  with 
early  ecclesiastical  music. 

Carapella,  Tommaso,  Italian  composer  of  sacred 
music,  born  at  Naples  about  1680. 

Carasali,  Odoardo,  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
who  wrote  an  opera  buff  a  produced  at  Naples  in  1736. 

Carasaux  (Carausaux),  I3th  century  French  com- 
poser, born  at  Arras ;  four  of  his  songs  are  in  manu- 
script at  the  National  Library,  Paris. 

Carattere  (It.),  character,  style,  quality;  caratteris- 
tico,  characteristic;  pezzo  caratteristico,  characteristic 
piece. 

Carbonel,  Joseph  Frangois  Narcisse,  French  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  May  10,  1773;  died  Nogent-sur- 
Seine,  Nov.  9,  1855;  son  of  a  famous  tambourine 
player.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gobert,  Rodolphe  and 
Grosse  at  the  Royal  School  of  Song,  Paris,  becoming 
famous  as  a  vocal  teacher,  and  composer  of  instru- 
mental music  and  songs. 

Carbonell  de  Villar,  Manuel,  Spanish  singer,  born 
at  Alicante  in  1856.  He  studied  with  Fasenga  at  the 
Madrid  Conservatory,  and  with  Antonio  Selva  at 
Padua,  making  his  debut  at  the  Dal  Verme  Theatre, 
Milan.  He  sang  successfully  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  kter  teaching  at  Barcelona  and  Petrograd. 
In  1910  he  went  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  founded  a 
singing  school,  and  wrote  works  on  opera  singers,  opera 
scenery  and  stage  settings. 

Carbonelli,  Giovanno  Steffano,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Rome  about  1700;  died  at  London 
in  1772.  He  studied  with  Corelli,  and  after  becoming 
well  known  in  Rome  as  a  violinist,  was  taken  to  London 
in  1719  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  While  there,  he  was 
concertmaster  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, ',  and  leader 
of  the  orchestra  in  Handel's  oratorio  performances. 
His  compositions  include  twelve  solos  for  violin. 

Carcano,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Crema,  Lombardy,  in  1703.  He  was  musical  director 
at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Incurables,  Venice,  where 
many  of  his  manuscripts  are  preserved. 

Carcano,  Raff aele,  Italian  singer  and  composer,  born 
in  1806;  died  in  1864.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  became  fafnous  as 
a  vocalist;  his  compositions  displayed  great  technical 
skill. 

Carcassi,  Lorenzo  Francesco  and  Tomaso,  i8th 
century  Italian  violin  makers  in  Florence  about  1740. 
They  worked  in  collaboration  and  individually,  fashion- 
ing some  excellent  instruments. 

Carcassi,  Matteo,  Italian  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  at  Florence  in  1792;  died  Paris,  Jan.  16,  1853. 
Carcassi  was  one  of  the  greatest  guitarists  the  world 
has  ever  known,  excelling  even  Ferdinando  Carulli ;  he 
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wrote  about  eighty  solo  pieces  and  a  method  for  the 
guitar. 

Carcassonne,  Georges,  French  composer,  born 
Marseilles,  Jan.  8.  1864.  He*  is  a  prolific  composer  of 
popular  dances,  marches  and  songs. 

Carcelera,  a  Spanish  prisoner's  song. 

Cardena,  Pietro  Leone,  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Palermo ;  one  of  his  operas  was  per- 
formed at  Venice  in  1739. 

Cardillac,  an  "experimental"  grand  opera,  libretto 
by  Ferdinand  Lion,  music  by  Paul  Hindemith,  first 
produced  on  Nov.  9,  1926,  at  the  State  Opera  in  Dres- 
den. The  story  is :  Cardillac,  a  goldsmith,  becomes  so 
enamoured  of  his  own  artistry  that  he  can  hardly  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  anything  that  he  has  cre- 
ated. His  obsession  grows  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
regards  innocent  customers  as  enemies  who  seek  to  rob 
him;  he  begins  to  murder  them,  one  by  one,  as  they 
appear  to  make  purchases.  Cardillac's  daughter,  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  an  army  officer,  realizes  that  she 
can  do  nothing  to  check  her  father's  homicidal  mania 
and  accordingly  plans  to  deliver  him  to  the  authorities. 
Cardillac  is  killed,  but  he  remains  true  to-  his  fanatical 
hallucinations  to  the  end. 

Cardin,  Frederick,  American  Indian  violinist  and 
lecturer  on  Indian  music ;  born  on  the  Quapaw  Indian 
Reservation,  Apr.  18,  1895;  student  at  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cardon,  Louis,  French  harpist,  born  at  Paris,  in 
1747  of  Italian  parents;  died  in  Russia  in  1805.  He 
wrote  one  of  the  earliest  methods  for  his  instrument; 
among  his  other  works  were  two  concerted  pieces  for 
harp  and  string  orchestra. 

Cardonne,  Philibert,  French  composer,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1731 ;  a  court  musician  to  the  King  from  1777 
until  the  Revolution.  He  composed  many  ballets  and 
chamber  works. 

Cardoso,  Cyriaco  de,  Portuguese  composer,  born  in 
1846;  died  in  1900.  He  was  known  as  the  writer  of 
light  operas  in  graceful  style,  characterized  more  by 
sprightly  rhythms  than  by  ingenious  conception. 

Cardoso,  Manuel,  Portuguese  church  musician  and 
writer  who  died  before  1595;  he  edited  a  volume  of 
liturgical  music  for  use  during  Holy  Week. 

Cardoso,  Manuel,  Portuguese  monk,  composer,  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  bo'rh  '  Fronteira  -uo  Alemtejo, 
1569;  died  Lisbon,  Nov.  29,  1650.  His  compositions 
are  chiefly  church  music. 

Card  Party,  The,  a  ballet  by  Igor  Stravinsky.  It 
uses  the  theme  of  a  poker  game,  and  the  three  sections 
are  labelled  Straight,  Four  Aces  and  Royal  Flush.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  was  the  scene 
of  its  world  premiere  on  Apr.  27,  1937,  when  it  was 
performed  by  the  American  Ballet  under  the  musical 
direction  of  the  composer. 


CARDUCCI— CARILLON 


Carducci,  Edgardo,  contemporary  Italian  com- 
poser; his  works  include  a  comic  opera,  Ainore  Sot  to 
Chiave,  given  its  premiere  at  Bergamo  in  1938. 

Carducci,  Giovanni  Jacopo,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Bari,  several  of  whose  compositions 
are  in  the  famous  collection,  Composers  of  Ban,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1585. 

Carelio,  Antonio,  i/th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Messina,  Sicily;  his  works  for  the 
violin  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  i/io. 

Carelio,  Christoforo,  late  i/th  and  early  i8th  cen- 
tury Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born  Messina, 
Sicily;  his  works  include  concerted  instrumental  pieces. 
Carelli,  Benjamino,  Italian  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Naples,  May  9,  1833;  died  there,  Feb. 
14,  1921.  He  wrote  cantatas,  a  work  on  the  art  of 
singing. 

Corelli,  Emma,  Italian  soprano,  born  Naples,  May 
12,  1877;  died  Aug.  17,  1928.  She  studied  with  her 
father,  Beniamino  Carelli,  and  rose  rapidly  to  fame  in 
the  Italian  operatic  world,  singing  with  Caruso  in  Mas- 
cagni's  Iris,  and  creating  the  title  role  in  the  Italian 
premiere  of  Strauss's  Elektra.  At  thirty-five  she  gave 
up  the  stage,  and  went  into  theatrical  management  with 
her  husband,  Walter  Mocchi. 

Carembat,  Louis,  French  violinist,  born  at  Paris 
in  1892 ;  winner  of  important  prizes  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  has  given  many  recitals  in  the  leading 
musical  centres,  in  addition  to  numerous  tours  of  the 
French  provinces. 

Caresana,  Christoforo,  Italian  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  at  Verudiano  in  1655 ;  died  at  Naples  about 
1730.  He  was  organist  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  wrote 
motets  and  hymns;  his  famous  work  is  his  Solfeggi, 
used  in  the  vocal  department  of  the  Paris  Conservatory 
for  many  years. 

Caressa  and  Frangais,  contemporary  French  firm 
of  violin  makers,  located  at  Paris.  They  succeeded  to 
the  business  originally  founded  by  Nicolas  Lupot  in 
1796,  and  continued  under  the  management  of  the 
Gands  and  Bernardels.  Albert  Caressa  was  born  at 
Nice  in  1866,  joined  the  firm  then  known  as  Gand  and 
Bernardel,  succeeding  to  the  management  in  1901,  when 
he  took  as  partner  another  member  of  the  firm,  Henri 
Franqais.  The  firm  does  all  the  instrument  making 
and  repairing  for  the  Paris  Conservatory,  the  Opera, 
the  Opera-Comique  and  the  various  national  theatres. 

Carestmi,  Giovanni  (stage  name,  Cusanino),  Italian 
soprano,  born  at  Monte  Filatrano,  Ancona,  about  1705 ; 
died  there  in  1760.  She  sang  at  London  in  1733  under 
Handel,  successfully  rivalling  Carlo  Farinelli,  famous 
male  soprano  at  the  opposition  opera  house. 

Carew,  Lady,  igth  century  English  composer,  wife 
of  Sir  Henry  Carew.  Most  of  her  compositions  were 
songs;  several  achieved  great  popularity. 


Carey,  Bruce  Anderson,  Canadian  baritone  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Hamilton  in  1877;  pupil  of  VessettL 
Braggrotte,  Carrobbi  and  Neihardt.  He  became  di- 
rector of  the  Elgar  Choir  at  Hamilton  and  greatly  in- 
creased its  reputation,  particularly  in  a  cappella  singing. 

Carey,  Francis  Clive  Saville,  English  baritone  and 
j    producer,  born  Sible  Hedingham,   Essex,   May  30, 
I    1883.    He  studied  at  London,  and  with  Jean  de  Reszke 
at  Nice.    Having  made  his  mark  as  a  baritone  singer, 
he  became  an  opera  producer,  making  a  considerable 
name  for  himself  at  the  Old  Vic  in  London.    He 
founded  a  famous  sextet,  The  English  Singers,  and  has 
made  a  collection  of  English  folk  songs. 

Carey,  Henry,  English  composer,  born  about  1690; 
died  London,  Oct.  4,  1743;  son  of  George  Saville, 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnert,  Rosein- 
grave  and  Gemmiani.  He  composed  nine  ballad  operas, 
also  many  popular  ballads,  including  Sally  in  Our  Alley; 
his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  God  Save  the  King  is 
disputed. 

Carezzando  (It.),  caressingly,  soothingly. 

Caricato  (It),  (i)  a  passage  decorated  with  many 
grace  notes  and  chromatic  figures,  or  by  elaborate  in- 
strumentation. 

Carignani,  Carlo,  Italian  orchestral  conductor,  born 
at  Lucca  in  1857;  died  Milan,  Mar.  5,  1919. 

Carillo  (Carrillo),  Julian,  Mexican  composer,  vio- 
linist and  writer,  born,  Ahualulco,  Jan.  28,  1875.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  exploring  the  subdivisions  of 
tone  which  are  smaller  than  those  in  general  use,  and 
has  composed  a  quarter-tone  symphony,  Sonata  casi 
Fantasia,  which  was  given  by  the  League  of  Composers 
in  New  York  in  1926.  He  has  invented  various  in- 
struments with  which  to  work  out  his  theories,  such 
as  an  arpa  citera  (harp  zither)  of  sixteenth-tones, 
and  an  octavina  of  eighth-tones,  the  whole  combination 
of  instruments  being  called  the  thirteen  tone  ensemble. 
Other  works  include  operas,  choral  works,  chamber  mu- 
sic, and  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Carillon,  (i)  a  set  of  bells,  tuned  chromatically  with 
a  compass  of  from  three  to  four  octaves,  and  played  by 
means  of  a  console  arranged  with  manuals  and  pedals 
similar  to  an  organ;  sometimes  the  bells  are  played  by 
means  of  a  clock  work  mechanism.  In  mediaeval  times, 
carillons  consisted  of  four  bells,  and  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  quadrilionem  (a  quaternary). 
The  carillon  is  very  popular  in  European  countries ;  in 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Northern  France  there  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty  carillons  of  importance.  Records 
show  that  they  were  in  use  during  the  loth,  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries  in  various  forms;  in  .some  the  bells  were 
small,  and  the  player  used  a  hammer  to  tap  them; 
(2)  a  piano  with  bells  replacing  strings,  and  a  conven- 
tional keyboard  as  well  as  a  mixture  stop;  (3)  the 
French  term  for  the  Glockenspiel,  or  orchestra  bells; 
(4)  a  compound  open  labial  metal  organ-stop,  of  two, 
three  or  four  ranks,  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
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of  its  tone  to  that  of  bells.  It  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  percussion  stop  called  "Glockenspiel,"  although 
it  may  be  used  similarly  in  combination  to  produce  a 
certain  timbre. 

Carillonneur  (Fr.),  one  who  playes  the  carillon 
(q.v.) ;  a  carillonist. 

Cario,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  trumpeter,  born 
Eckernforde,  Holstein,  1736;  still  living  in  1800;  a 
pupil  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  Telemann  and 
Schwenke.  He  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  a  keyed 
trumpet,  on  which  the  player  could  perform  in  every 
key. 

Carisch  and  Co.,  firm  of  .Italian  music  publishers, 
founded  at  Milan  in  1887  by  Andrea  Carisch  (born 
Poschiavo,  May  14,  1834;  died  Milan,  May  I,  1901) 
and  Artur  Janichen  (born  Leipzig,  May  I,  1861 ;  died 
there,  Dec.  21,  1920).  The  house  was  originally  known 
as  Carisch  and  Janichen.  The  house  published  Italian 
editions  of  many  German  works. 

Carissan,  Mademoiselle  C.,  igth  century  French 
composer,  born  at  Nancy,  of  Creole  parentage.  Her 
compositions  include  an  oratorio,  Rebecca,  a  lyric 
drama,  I'Ame  et  f  Amour,  an  operetta,  La  Jeunesse 
f  Haydn,  choral  works,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Carissimi,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Marino,  near  Rome,  about  1604;  died  there,  Jan. 
12,  1674;  organist  at  the  Tivoli  Cathedral  and  choir- 
master at  the  Church  of  S.  Apollinare,  Rome.  He  was 
a  prolific  and  original  church  composer  who  broke  away 
from  the  Palestrina  tradition,  perfecting  the  monodic 
style,  with  highly  developed  recitatives  and  far  more 
varied  instrumental  accompaniments.  He  did  more 
than  any  other  composer  of  his  time  to  perfect  the 
recitative,  so  much  so  that  his  work  was  vitally  impor- 
tant in  the  early  history  of  oratorio  and  cantata.  His 
works  included  five  oratorios,  two  books  of  masses  and 
two  collections  of  motets. 

Carl,  William  Crane,  American  concert  organist 
and  editor,  born  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Mar.  2,  1865; 
died  Dec.  8,  1936;  pupil  of  Warren,  Mme.  Schiller  and 
Guilmant.  He  was  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  Old  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York,  conducted  the  New  York 
Baton  Club  and  founded  the  Guilmant  Organ  School 
in  New  York.  Carl  won  great  fame  as  a  concert  player 
on  his  instrument,  both  as  recitalist  and  as  soloist  with 
orchestras  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country. 
He  also  compiled  several  volumes  of  organ  music  and 
studies. 

Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  The  Royal,  English 
opera  company  founded  at  London  in  1875  by  Carl 
Rosa,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  grand  opera  in 
English.  Rosa,  who  had  had  previous  experience  as 
an  operatic  impresario  in  the  United  States,  brought  his 
company  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Sept.  n,  1875, 
and  continued  as  its  active  head  until  his  death  in  1889; 
from  1883  to  J887  Augustus  Harris  was  his  associate. 


Upon  Rosa's  death,  Harris  continued  as  head  of  the 
company,  but  was  also  in  charge  of  the  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  opera  in  English 
was  relegated  to  a  subordinate  position.  The  seasons 
became  less  regular,  and  there  were  various  changes 
of  management  until  H.  B.  Phillips  became  director  in 
1923.  The  repertoire  of  the  company  embraces  most 
of  the  .standard  works,  and  they  have  also  given  nu- 
merous first  performances  of  works  by  English  com- 
posers, including  Stanford's  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
Mackenzie's  Colornba  and  Troubadour,  Phillpott's 
Dante  and  Beatrice  and  many  other  interesting  operas. 

Carleton,  Richard,  I7th  century  English  clergyman 
and  ..composer  of  five-part  madrigals ;  he  contributed 
to  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  a  collection  of  madrigals 
written  especially  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Carleton  College,  American  co-educational  college, 
founded  in  1866  at  Northfield,  Minnesota.  The  col- 
lege has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  nine  hundred, 
and  the  music  department  offers  courses  in  music  his- 
tory and  literature,  theoretical  and  applied  music,  and 
music  education,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  the  major  in  music.  The  music  faculty  numbers 
nine,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Frederick  L.  Law- 
rence; and  the  music  library  contains  over  seven  hun- 
dred books,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  scores 
and  several  hundred  phonograph  records.  There  are 
twenty-six  practice  rooms,  two  listening  rooms,  and  a 
hall  seating  more  than  a  thousand  people.  Student 
musical  organizations  include  a  Choir  of  one  hundred 
members,  a  Women's  Glee  Club,  a  Symphonic  Band  of 
seveiit^r  pieces,  a  Little  Symphony  Orchestra  of  twenty- 
two  p&yers,  and  a  String  Quartet.  Famous  artists 
appear  in  recitals  during  the  year,  and  the  students 
and  faculty  members  also  give  periodic  concerts  and 
recitals.- 

Carletti,  Matthieu  Cesar,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser v  some  of  his  eight-part  songs  were  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1606. 

Carlez,  Jules  Alexis,  French  composer,  organist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Caen,  Feb.  10,  1836; 
student  at  the  Caen  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  choral  and  ensemble  works,  and  his 
writings  concern  themselves  mainly  with  various  as- 
pects of  French  music. 

Carlini,  Oreste,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and  opera 
composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1800. 

Carlisle,  Joseph  R.,  American  violin  maker,  born 
at  Ashland,  Ky,,  in  1886.  He  worked  with  the  Rudolph 
Wurlitzer  Company  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  making  fine 
copies-,- of  Italian  instruments,  and  also  originating  his 
own-  model ;  his  researches  into  varnishes  have  been 
of  value. 

Carlo  (Carli),  Geronimo,  Italian  musicologist,  born 
at  Reggio  during  first  half  of  i6th  century.  He  edited 
a  two-volume  collection  of  motets  by  Clemens  von 
Paps,,  Ciera  and  others. 
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Carloni,  Arnaldo,  Italian  composer,  born  Man- 
davio,  May  28,  1880.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  with 
Max  Bruch;  his  works  include  operas,  symphonic 
poems,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Carlotti,  Gaetano,  igth  century  Italian  composer, 
bora  at  Modena ;  his  opera  Rita  was  performed  in  his 
native  city  during  1853. 

Carlsen,  Camillo  Alphonzo  Johannes  Peter,  Dan- 
ish composer,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen, 
Jan.  19,  1876;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral, 
organ,  piano  and  chamber  music  works. 

Carlsheim-Gyllenskold,  Sigrid,  Swedish  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Vexjo,  May  9,  1863 ;  pupil  of  Hilda 
Thegerstrom  and  Leschetizky ;  for  many  years  a  teacher 
in  Stockholm. 

Carlson,  Bengt,  Finnish  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Ekenas,  Apr.  26,  1890;  student  at  the  Hel- 
singfors  Institute  of  Music,  and  later  a  pupil  of  Yin- 
cent  d'Indy  in  Paris.  He  wrote  choral  and  chamber 
niusic  works. 

Carlson,  Jean  Lindsay,  American  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Newark,  0.,  Aug.  7,  1885.  She 
studied  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  composing  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Carlstadt,  Johann,  ijth  century  German  composer, 
born  at  Yanern,  Thuringia;  his  works  were  chiefly 
part  songs.  . 

Carlton  (Carleton),  Nicholas,  early  i6th  century 
vocal  composer;  some  of  his  songs,  arranged  for  organ 
or  virginals,  are  in  the  music  manuscript  department 
of  the  British  Museum.  .One  of  these  arrangements, 
a  duet  for  organ  or  virginals,  is  among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  a  duet  for  keyboard  instruments. 

Carlton,  Richard,  English  composer,  born  about 
1558;  died  about  1638.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  choirmaster  at  Norwich  Cathedral. 
He  contributed  to  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,  a  series  of 
madrigals  by  British  composers,  written  in  honour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Carmagnole  (Fr.),  a  wild  song  and  dance  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  it  dates  from  the  capture  of  Car- 
magnola,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  in  1792. 

Carmel  Bach  Festival,  established  in  1934  at  Car- 
mel,  CaL,  and  held  in  the  Sunset  School  Auditorium 
and  the  Carmel  Mission.  It  comprises  a  week  of  con- 
certs during  August,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  works 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  organization 
of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Orchestra  in  1932.  The 
festival  has  been  conducted,  by  Michel  Penha,  but  aside 
frorri  the  soloists,  it  is  a  community  project.  The  pro- 
grams include  cantatas,  orchestral  works,  organ  works 
and  chamber  works;  chorales  are  played  by  a  trom- 
bone quartet  before  and  after  the  concerts. 

Carmen,  the  name  used  in  early  vocal  music  for  an 
upper  voice-part,  above  the  tenor,  usually  taken  by  a 
solo  voice. 


Carmen,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Henri 
Meilhac  and  Ludovic  Halevy,  music  by  Georges  Bizet, 
first  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Mar. 
3,  18/5.  The  story  is:  Micaela,  a  Spanish  country 
girl,  comes  to  a  square  in  Seville  seeking  Don  Jose,  a 
corporal  of  dragoons  and  also  her  affianced  lover.  Not 
finding  him,  she  leaves;  shortly  after  he  arrives  with 
the  relief  guard,  and  though  told  of  her  visit,  becomes 
interested  in  Carmen,  a  girl  from  the  cigarette  fac- 
tor}-, who  tosses  him  a  flower  in  an  attempt  to  flirt. 
Micaela  returns  to  bring  Don  Jose  a  note  from  his 
mother  who  is  dying.  There  is  a  great  commotion  in 
the  cigarette  factory,  for  Carmen  has  stabbed  another 
girl ;  Don  Jose  arrests  her,  but  becomes  so  infatuated 
that  he  allows  her  to  escape.  After  several  months  in 
the  guard  house,  he  goes  to  Lillia  Pastia's  Inn,  where 
Carmen  has  entertained  the  toreador,  Escamillo.  She 
persuades  Don  Jose  to  desert  the  army  and  join  the 
smugglers,  but  soon  tires  of  her  soldier  lover.  Don 
Jose  hears  this  from  Escamillo,  who  is  looking  for 
her  at  the  smugglers'  camp;  they  fight,  but  are  parted 
by  Carmen  and  the  gypsies.  Escamillo  leaves,  inviting 
all  to  attend  the  bull  fight  at  Seville.  Micaela  appears 
once  more  to  tell  Don  Jose  that  his  mother  is  d)'ing ;  he 
leaves,  vowing  to  return  and  warning  Carmen  to  be  true 
to  him.  Carmen  attends  the  bull  fight  to  watch  her 
new  lover,  Escamillo;  she  meets  Don  Jose,  who  begs 
her  to  come  back  to  him.  She  refuses  and  he  kills  her 
as  the  people  leave  the  arena  after  the  bull  fight. 

Carmen,  Johannes,  early  isth  century  French  com- 
poser of  motets. 

Carmichael,  Mary  Grant,  late  igth  and  early  20th 
century  English  pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Birken- 
head,  a  pupil  of  Beringer,  Bache,  Hartvigson  and 
Prout.  Her  most  successful  work  was  a  Mass,  but  she 
also  wrote  an  operetta,  The  Snow  Queen,  a  suite  for 
piano  four-hands,  many  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Carnaby,  William,  English  composer,  chorister  and 
organist,  born  at  London  in  1772;  died  there,  Nov. 
13,  1839.  His  works  consisted  chiefly  of  songs. 

Carnal,  James  Edward,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, baritone  singer  and  teacher,  born  McArthur, 
0.,  Jan.  22,  1870;  a  pupil  of  David  Bispham. 

Carnaval,  a  set  of  twenty-one  pieces  for  piano,  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Schumann  in  1834  and  1835,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Karl  Lipinski,  a  famous  violinist;  the  subtitle 
is  "Seines  mignonnes  sur  quatre  notes"  (Tiny  scenes 
on  four  notes).  The  three  odd  musical  figures  called 
"Sphinxes"  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  work  are 
played  either  as  single  notes,  or  in  octaves.  The  work 
was  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Glazounoff,  Liadoff  and  Tcherepnin  combined,  and 
used  with  tremendous  success  by  the  Russian  Ballet. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  Scottish  manufacturer  and  phi- 
lanthropist, born  Dunfermline,  Nov.  25,  1837;  died 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  n,  1919.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1848,  and  amassed  a  great  fortune  in 
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the  steel  business.  Music  was  one  of  the  leading  inter- 
ests of  this  remarkable  man,  and  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  appreciation  of  it,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  He  felt  that  listening  to  an  organ  was 
a  devotional  experience,  and  donated  organs  to  7689 
churches,  4092  in  the  United  States  (of  which  1351 
were  in  Pennsylvania  alone),  2119  in  England,  1005 
in  Scotland,  and  the  rest  in  Ireland,  Wales  and  various 
British  colonies,  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,250,000.  He  also 
installed  concert  organs,  and  provided  for  organ  recitals 
twice  a  week  in  Pittsburgh,  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  should  be  free  to  the  public.  He  was  president 
of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  for  thirty  years, 
president  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  from 
1901  to  1909,  and  erected  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall 
there  in  1891,  which  immediately  became  the  musical 
center  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor to  many  musicians ;  the  Carnegie  Trust  pub- 
lishes worthwhile  musical  compositions,  and  at  the  same 
time  guarantees  the  copyright  to  the  composers. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  trust  fund 
recognizing  the  work  of  musical  organizations  as  a  legit- 
imate interest  under  its  charter.  The  grants  for  organs, 
which  terminated  in  1917,  represented  a  total  expen- 
diture of  over  six  million  dollars.  An  important  grant 
was  made  in  1921  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  This  seems  to 
have  marked  for  the  corporation  the  beginning  of  a 
more  definite  musical  interest,  which,  with  the  adoption 
of  the  fine  arts  as  a  stable  part  of  the  program,  gradu- 
ally became  clarified.  The  annual  reports  from  1933 
to  1937  make  reference  to  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  sets  of  music  study  material 
for  colleges :  Each  set  consists  of  over  800  phonograph 
records,  more  than  250  scores,  an  electric  phonograph 
and  many  books  on  musical  subjects.  A  partial  list  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  follows : 
Northwestern  University,  American  Orchestral  Soci- 
ety, Carnegie  Hall  (New  York),  Oratorio  Society 
(New  York),  San  Francisco  Conservatory,  Edward 
MacDowell  Association,  National  High  School  Chorus 
Camp  and  National  Music  League.  Recently  a  bureau 
was  formed  to  unite  with  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  in  booking  famous  artists  in  the  field  of  music 
for  college  concerts  at  reasonable  prices,  thus  ensuring 
programs  of  real  value  to  students.  Universities,  col- 
leges, schools  and  national  agencies  have  received  con- 
tributions amounting  to  more  than  $2,300,000. 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  the  most  famous  con- 
cert hall  in  the  United  States,  located  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
in  New  York  City.  The  building  was  officially  opened 
on  May  5,  1891,  and  was  erected  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
at  the  suggestion  of  Walter  Damfosch,  as  a  home  for 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  was  the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  the  presi- 
dent. The  original  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 


approximately  two  million  dollars,  of  which  Carnegie 
paid  nine-tenths,  but  it  is  not  an  endowed  institution, 
and  was  designed  to  be  self-supporting.    It  was  origi- 
nally known  as  the  New  York  Music  Hall,  but  was 
changed  to  Carnegie  Hall  in  1894.    The  present  valua- 
tion of  the  property  is  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Carnegie  Hall,  designed  by  William  Burnet  Tuthill,  has 
a  capacity  of  three  thousand,  of  which  one  thousand  can 
be  seated  in  the  parquet,  above  which  rise  two  tiers 
of  boxes,  the  dress  circle  and  the  balcony.    The  audi- 
torium is  remarkable  for  its  acoustical  properties,  and 
for  the  fact  that  the  stage  is  completely  visible  from 
practically  all  the  seats,  in  this  respect  differing  greatly 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.    Below  the  audi- 
torium is  a  "Recital  Hall"  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
twelve  hundred,  and  other  halls  include  a  "Chatriber 
Music  Hall"  seating  four  hundred  and  fifty*  and  a 
"Chapter  Room"  with  the  same  seating  capacity.    The 
opening  program,  given  on  May  5,  1891,  was  itiarked 
by  the  appearance  of  Tschaikowsky,  who  conducted  his 
own  Marche  Solennelle;  other   participants   included 
the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety and  a  Boys'  Choir.    This  was  but  the  first  of  a 
five-day  Festival  dedicated  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Hall.     On   November   13,    1891,   the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York  gave  this  first  of  their  programs 
in  their  new  home,  under  the  baton  of  Walter  Dstm- 
rosch.    Four  days  later  Paderewski  made  his  d^but  iii 
New  York,  playing  with  the  Symphony  Society  Hilder 
Walter  Damrosch.    Another  use  to  which  the  Hall  was 
put  in  its  earlier  days  was  as  a  ballroom,  made  possible 
by  covering  the  chairs  with  a  flooring ;  about  the  same 
time  Young  People's  Concerts  were  inaugurated  iiiidef 
the  direction  of  Walter  Damrosch.    In  1892  Feituccio 
Busoni  made  his  New  York  debut  there  with  the  Syitt- 
phony  Society.     The  same  year  inaugurated  the  first 
performances  there  by  the  New  York  PhilhaLrmoiiic 
Orchestra,  who  have  retained  it  as  their  home  through- 
out the  years.    The  opening  concert,  given  on  Novem- 
ber 1 8,  1892,  was  conducted  by  Anton  Seidl,  aiid  in- 
cluded Tschaikowsky's  Fourth  Symphony,  the  prelude 
to  Wagner's  Meistersinger  and  works  by  Dvorak,  Saifit- 
Saens  and  Beethoven.  •  In  1893  the  Boston  Syiiiphony 
Orchestra  made  their  first  appearance  there;  the  same 
year    marked    the    appearance    of    Antonin    Dvorak, 
whose  famous  New  World  Symphony  was  performed 
from  manuscript  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on 
Dec.  15,  1893.    The  next  year  the  name  was  officially 
changed  from  the  New  York  Music  Hall  to  Carnegie 
Hall ;  Eugene  Ysaye  made  his  first  appearance  there 
in  1895.    In  1896  additions  were  made  to  the  building, 
including  the  erection  of  ten  stories  of  studios.    The 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  of  acting,  moved  into  the  building  in  1898. 
The  painter  Edwin  Howard  Blashfield  worked  there 
for  many  years,  and  numerous  other  artists,  singers  arid 
music  teachers  have  had  their  studios  there,  including 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Childe  Hassam  and  George  Inries, 
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Jr.  The  year  1900  saw  the  New  York  d£but  of 
Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  who  played  the  Beethoven  G 
major  Piano  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Harold  Bauer  made  his  first  appearance' there 
in  1902,  and  in  1904  Richard  Strauss  conducted  his 
Smforna  Domestica  with  the  Philharmonic.  The  year 
1905  was  important  for  the  appearance  of;Camilie 
Saint-Saens,  who  played  the  piano  brilliantly,  although 
at  that  time  he  was  seventy-one  years  of  age;  also 
Ruggierio  Leoncavallo,  who  conducted  the  MHan  La 
Scala  Orchestra.  Andrew  Carnegie  supervised  a  "Peace 
Festival"  the  next  year,  and  both  Mischa  Elman  and 
Albert  Spalding  made  their  debuts  in  1907.  The  year 
1909  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Sergei  Rach- 
maninoff, and  in  1913  the  pianist  Teresa  Carreiio  ap- 
peared. The  Sing  Tsin  Gtang  Orchestra  from  China 
made  their  New  York  debut  in  1916,  and  Jascha  Heifetz 
his  famous  debut  on  October  2;th  of  that  year.  In  1919. 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  their  first 
concert,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  inaugurated 
their  New  York  concerts;  Michel  Piastro's  and  "Alfred 
Cortot's  debuts  were  made  in  1920,  and  Paul  Kochan- 
ski's  and  Erika  Morine's  in  1921.  The  year  1924  wit- 
nessed the  first  appearance  of  Georges  Enesco,  when  he 
conducted  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra;  Ottorino  Res- 
pighi  played  there  in  1925.  The  next  year,  1926,  was 
marked  by  the  first  appearance  of  Toscanini  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic,  1927  saw  the  debut  of 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  and  1928,  a  demonstration  by  the 
inventor  himself  of  the  Theremin;  also  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  playing  the  double-bass  as  a  solo  instrument. 
1929  saw  the  studios  remodeled  into  housekeeping 
apartments,  the  installation  of  the  Great  Organ,  the  first 
broadcast  from  the  Hall,  and  the  appearances  of  Jose 
Iturbi  and  Fritz  Reiner.  Geraldine  Farrar  gave  her 
farewell  concert  there  in  1930,  Bruno  Walter  con- 
ducted the  Philharmonic  in;  1932,  and  the  Aguilar  Lute 
Quartet  appeared  in  1933.  The  Bicentenary  Memorial 
Concert  in  honor  of  Antonius  Stradivarius  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  concerts  of  1937.  It  was  given  on  Dec. 
20,  and  was  of  great  interest  inasmuch  as  all  of 
the  soloists  played  genuine  Stradivarius  instruments. 
These  are  but  some  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
long  and  honorable  traditions  of  Carnegie  Hall.  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  countless  first  perform- 
ances of  important  music.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  prac- 
tically all  the  great  works  of  musical  literature  have 
been  performed  there,  frequently  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States. 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  American  edu- 
cational institution  located  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  De- 
partment of  Music,  established  in  1912,  is  fully  ac- 
credited and  offers  courses  in  music  history,  theoretical 
and  applied  music,  also  music  education,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  or  in  Public 
School  Music,  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Music  Educa- 
tion. 


Carneiro,  Manuel,  Portuguese  priest,  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Lisbon  about  1650;  died  in  1695. 
His  works  were  entirely  church  music. 

Carnevali,  Vito,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Rome,  July  4,  1888.  He  studied  with  Bajardi,  Sgam- 
bati,  Falchi,  and  Respighi.  His  compositions  include 
a  symphonic  poem,  a  string  quartet  and  numerous 
pieces  for  the  piano. 

Carnicer,  Ramon,  Spanish  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Tarrego,  Catalonia,  Oct.  24,  1789;  died 
Madrid,  Mar.  17,  1855.  He  was  conductor  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  Barcelona,  and  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Madrid,  a  teacher  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  and  one 
of  the  creators  of  the  Zarzuela,  or  Spanish  national 
operetta.  Carnicer  also  composed  symphonies  and 
church  music. 

Carnival  of  the  Animals  (Carnaval  des  Animaux), 
an  orchestral  suite  composed  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
written  especially  for  a  Mardi-Gras .  concert ;  further 
performance  or  publication  of  the  work  as  a  whole  was 
forbidden  by  Saint-Saens  until  after  his  death.  It  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  Chicago 
in  1922,  the  orchestra  directed  by  Louis  Hasselmans. 
The  composer  utilized  several  familiar  themes  from 
other  works,  among  them  a  few  bars  from  his  own 
"Danse  Macabre,"  two  phrases  from  Offenbach's  "Or- 
pheus in  the  Underworld,"  a  motive  from  the  scherzo 
of  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music, 
and  several  French  folk  songs.  Two  pianos  are  used 
in  the  orchestration ;  one  of  the  movements,  an  air  for 
violoncello  solo  called  Le  Cygne  (The  Swan),  is  prob- 
ably the  composition  by  which  Saint-Saens  is  best 
known  to  the  average  music  lover. 

Caro,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Breslau,  Oct. 
25»  l%59>  a  pupil  of  Bruckner.  His  compositions  in- 
clude symphonies,  chamber  music  and  two  operas. 

Carol  (Noel  or  Nowell),  a  hymn  of  joy  closely  as- 
sociated with  Christmas.  The  beginnings  of  the  carol 
may  be  found  in  St.  Francis  of  Assisi's  Song  of  the 
Creatures.  The  French  noels  have  frequently  formed 
the  basis  for  organ  music  used  during  the  Yuletide 
season  in  French  churches ;  German  carols  were  closely 
allied  with  Christmas  chorales.  All  the  early  carols 
were  for  unison  singing,  the  text  selected  from  familiar 
sacred  subjects.  The  English  carols,  dating  from  the 
I4th  century,  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  usual 
severe  church  plain  song,  and  were  naturally  frowned 
upon  by  the  clergy.  The  texts  of  early  carols  were 
frequently  written  by  a  curious  group  of  nomads  called 
"Gypsy  Scholars,"  men  educated  in  the  church  who 
deserted  it  to  live  by  their  wits.  They  fitted  extraor- 
dinary mixtures  of  Latin  and  English  words  to  popular 
tunes,  these  mixtures  being  known  as  "macaronic"  writ- 
ing. These  tunes  were  incorporated  into  the  15* 
century  mystery  plays;  the  earliest  printed  carol  was 
the  Coventry  Carol  in  a  play  performed  at  Coventry. 
In  1521  the  first  carol  collection  was  published  by 
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\Vvnken  de  Worde ;  it  contains  the  famous  Boar's  Head 
Carol.  The  carol  developed  from  folk  songs,  while 
polyphonic  Christmas  motets  and  madrigals  were  pure 
art-music;  both  flourished  until  1644,  when  the  Puri- 
tans abolished  Christmas  by  act  of  Parliament.  Carols 
survived  the  Puritan  regime,  however,  for  in  1820 
Washington  Irving  refers  to  his  delight  in  hearing  the 
Christmas  "waits"  or  groups  of  singers  who  pass  from 
house  to  house  at  Yuletide. 

Carol-Berard,  French  composer,  born  Apr.  5,  1881 ; 
pupil  of  Isaac  Albeniz.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
Chinese,  Arabic  and  Negro  music,  attempts  to  use  the 
noises  of  modern  life,  such  as  factories,  stations,  etc.,  in 
his  compositions,  and  has  written  numerous  articles  to 
defend  his  theories.  His  works  include  Symphonic 
dansee;  Provence,  a  suite;  a  ballet,  Les  Amants  de 
Tong-ho;  L'Oiseau  des  Isles;  and  fragments  for  a  film, 
La  Terrasse  de  Babylone.  He  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  "Union  Syndicate  des  Compositeurs  de 
Musique." 

Carola  (It.),  a  circle-dance  similar  to  the  carma- 
gnole (q.v.). 

Carolan,  Turlogh  O',  see  O'Carolan,  Turlogh. 

Caroli,  Angelo  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Bologna,  June  13,  1701 ;  died  there, 
June  26,  1778.  His  works  include  five  masses  with 
orchestra,  two  cantatas  and  some  secular  songs. 

Caroline,  Mile.,  i8th  century  French  composer;  she 
wrote  an  opera,  Uheureux  Stratageme,  which  had  its 
premiere  at  Paris  in  1786. 

Carolsfeld,  Schnorr  von,  see  Schnorr  von  Carols- 
feld. 

Caron,  Firmin  (or  Philippe),  I5th  century  church 
music  composer,  born  about  1420 ;  a  pupil  of  Binchois 
and  Dufay. 

Caron,  Rose-Lucile  (nee  Meuniez),  French  oper- 
atic soprano  and  teacher  of  singing,  born  Monerville, 
France,  Nov.  17,  1857;  died  Paris,  Apr.  9,  1930.  She 
appeared  in  the  first  performances  of  Wagner's  Die 
Walkilre  and  Beethoven's  Fidelia  in  France,  and,  after 
an  .exceptionally  brilliant  career,  became  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Carosio,  Ermenegildo,  Italian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Alessandria,  Aug.  8,  1866;  died  Turin, 
May  1 8,  1928.  His  compositions  included  operettas  and 
songs. 

Caroso,  Fabritio,  Italian  dance  master,  born  Ser- 
moneta,  1535  >  author  of  II  ballarino,  a  work  containing 
instructions  for  performing  the  various  dances  of  the 
period,  with  illustrations  as  well  as  the  music  for  them 
in  lute  tablature. 

Carpani,  Giovanni  Antonio,  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  of  sacred  music. 

Carpani,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  Italian  poet  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Villalbese,  Como,  Jan.  28,  1752 ;  died 
Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1825.  He  was  court  poet  at  Vienna, 


wrote  excellent  works  on  Haydn  and  Rossini ;  he  wrote 
several  opera  libretti  and  translated  others  from  the 
French  and  German. 

Carpenter,  John  Alden,  American  composer,  born 
at  Park  Ridge,  111.,  Feb.  28,  1876.  In  1897  he  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University,  having  studied 
musical  composition  under  John  Knowles  Paine,  and 
later  entered  the  firm  of  George  B.  Carpenter  and  Co., 
Chicago.  In  1906  he  studied  composition  further  with 
Edward  Elgar,  and  in  1908,  on  returning  to  Chicago, 
became  the  pupil  of  Ziehn.  In  1922  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  Harvard,  and  in  1933  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  made  him  Doctor  of  Music. 
His  debut  as  a  composer  took  place  at  Chicago  in 
1915  with  the  performance  of  his  orchestral  suite  Ad- 
ventures in  a  Perambulator  which  met  with  imme- 
diate success ;  it  has  since  been  performed  throughout 
America  and  Europe.  A  Concertino  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  a  concert  version  of  his  ballet  Skyscrapers 
and  an  orchestral  tone  poem,  Sea  Drift,  have  been  out- 
standing successes  in  both  America  and  Europe.  A 
ballet  "Skyscrapers" .  was  the  result  of  a  commission 
from  Diaghileff  to  write  a  ballet  portraying  the  bustle 
and  racket  of  American  life,  expressed  in  terms  of 
current  American  musical  vernacular ;  it  was  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1926, 
and  at  a  later  date  in  Germany.  A  piano  quintet  was 
commissioned  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1935,  and 
a  choral  work,  Song  of  Faith,  was  performed  at  the 
Washington  Bicentennial  in  -1932.  Carpenter  has  also 
written  a  violin  concerto,  songs  for  voice  and  chamber 
orchestra,  a  string  quartet  and  two  ballets,  Birthday  of 
the  Infanta  and  Krasy  Kat,  the  latter  in  jazz  form. 

Carpenter,  Netty,  American  violinist,  born  at  New 
York  City  in  1865.  She  appeared  in  New  York  as  a 
child  prodigy,  and  after  attending  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, made  her  professional  debut  at  London  in  1882 
following  it  by  successful  tours  of  many  European 
countries  and  Great  Britain. 

Carpenter,  Paul  Simons,  American  violinist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1892. 
He  studied  with  Schradieck,  played  in  the  Henry 
Schradieck  String  Quartet,  and  taught  violin  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma, 

Carpentier,  Adolphe-Clair  le,  see  Le  Carpentier, 
Adolphe-Clair. 

Carpentras,  see  Genet,  Elsear. 

Carpi,  Fernando,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Florence  in 
1881;  a  student  at  the  Liceo  Musicale,  Bologna.  He 
has  sung  in  opera  in  both  Europe  and  America,  his 
repertoire  including  Rigoletto,  Boheme,  Manon,  Tosca 
and  other  operas  where  the  exquisite  lyric  qualities  of 
his  voice  are  best  displayed. 

Carr,  Benjamin,  English  dramatic  singer,  born  in 
England  in   1769;  died  Philadelphia,   May  24,   1831. 
He  came  to  America  in  1793,  and  was  active  for  many 
years  in  the  musical  life  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  es- 
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tablished  the  first  music  store,  and  acted  as  singer, 
pianist,  organist  and  conductor.  He  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  Musical  Fund  Society,  and  also  conducted 
it.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  The  Archers, 
produced  in  New  York  in  1796,  the  libretto  by  William 
Dunlap.  He  also  wrote  sacred  music,  and  edited  The 
Musical  Journal. 

Carr,  Frank  Osmond,  English  operetta  composer, 
born  Yorkshire,  Apr.  23,  1858;  died  Uxbridge,  Mid- 
dlesex, Aug.  29,  1916. 

Carr,  Howard,  English  composer,  born  at  Manches- 
ter in  1880 ;  his  compositions  include  choral,  orchestral, 
operatic  and  piano  works. 

Carr,  John,  i;th  century  London  publisher,  who 
issued  many  of  the  important  music  works  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  friend  and  partner  of  another  music  pub- 
lisher, John  Playford.  They  jointly  published  Henry 
Purcell's  Sonnaias  of  HI  Parts  in  1683.  Another  of 
their  publications,  Thomas  Salmon's  Essay  on  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Music,  caused  bitter  controversy. 

Carr,  Richard,  i6th  century  English  philosopher  and 
writer  on  music,  who  died  about  1599.  He  was  a  lec- 
turer on  philosophy  at  Oxford  and  the  author  of  two 
important  treatises  on  musical  subjects,  issued  toward 
the  close  of  the  century. 

Carrara,  Michele,  i6th  century  Italian  composer, 
whose  madrigals  were  published  in  a  collection  at 
Venice  in  1586. 

Carraud,  Gaston,  French  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Mee,  July  20,  1864;  died  Paris,  June  15,  1920. 
He  composed  songs  and  symphonic  works,  and  wrote 
a  biography  of  Alberic  Magnard. 

Carre,  Albert,  French  theatre  director,  born  Strass- 
burg,  June  22,  1852.  Originally  an  actor,  he  became 
director  of  various  theatres,  and  finally  of  the  Opera- 
Comique,  where  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  perform- 
ances to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  they  seriously 
rivalled  those  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
Carree  (Fr.),  a  double  whole  note. 
Carreira,  Antonio,  i6th  century  Portuguese  com- 
poser who  died  at  Lisbon  in  1599;  he  became  mu- 
sical director  for  two  Portuguese  Kings  and  composed 
sacred  music. 

Carreno,  Teresa,  Venezuelan  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Caracas,  Venezuela,  Dec.  22,  1853;  died  New 
York,  June  12,  1917;  a  pupil  of  Gottschalk,  Mathias 
and  Rubinstein.  Her  debut  was  made  at  the  age  of 
nine,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  followed 
by  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  For  a  time  she  ap- 
peared as  an  opera  singer,  but  returned  to  the  piano 
in  1889;  her  fame  increased  until  she  held  one  of  the 
first  places  among  contemporary  pianists.  She  ap- 
peared frequently  in  Europe  and  America;  in  Germany 
she  was  given  the  title  of  Court  Pianist  to  the  King  of 
Saxony.  Her  playing  was  marked  by  masculine  vigor, 
superb  technic  and  romantic  charm.  Carreno's  com- 
positions included  a  string  quartet  and  some  brilliant 


piano  pieces;  she  also  wrote  the  Venezuelan  national 
anthem. 

Carrer,  Paolo,  19*  century  Italian  composer;  his 
operas  were  performed  in  Italy  from  1854  to  1867. 

Can-era,  Francisco  Costa,  see  Costa  Carrera,  Fran- 


cisco. 


Can-eras,  Maria,  contemporary  Italian  pianist.  She 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia,  where 
Franz  Liszt  awarded  her  the  first  prize  when  she  was 
only  six;  then  with  Giovanni  Sgambati  and  Ferruccio 
Busoni,  touring  extensively  in  Europe,  South  America 
and  the  United  States.  She  is  considered  the  finest 
living  Italian  woman  pianist,  and  was  chosen,  with 
Paderewski,  Busoni  and  Rosenthal,  to  play  at  the  gala 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Warsaw. 
During  the  1932-33  season  she  played  five  times  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Carreras  i  Bulbena,  Joseph  Rafael,  Spanish  com- 
poser and  musical  historian,  born  at  Barcelona  in  1861 ; 
died  there,  Feb.  2,  1931. 

Carretti,  Giuseppe  Maria,  Italian  composer,  born 
Bologna,  Oct.  10,  1690;  died  there,  July  8,  1774.  His 
works  include  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Cam,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Rheydt,  Aug.  25,  1856;  died  Mount  Ver- 
non,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1927.  He  founded  a  music  school 
in  New  York,  also  writing  violin  pieces  and  studies. 

Carriere,  Paul,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Strassburg,  Nov.  26,  1887;  died  Liibeck, 
Dec.  31,  1929.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Humperdinck,  and 
a  composer  of  chamber  music. 

Carrillo,  Julian,  see  Carillo,  Mian. 

Carrodus,  Bernard  Moligne,  English  violinist  and 
composer,  born  in  1866;  died  Dec.  4,  1935,  son  of 
John  Tiplady  Carrodus.  He  played  in  a  number  of 
concerts  with  his  father,  toured  with  Emma  Albani,  but 
was  forced  to  retire  at  an  early  age  due  to  deafness. 
Among  his  compositions  were  Four  Miniatures,  Ro* 
mance  in  G,  two  Mazurkas  and  a  Scotch  Rhapsody. 

Carrodus,  John  Tiplady,  English  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Keighley  (Yorks),  Jan.  20,  1836; 
died  Hampstead,  London,  July  13,  1895;  a  pupil  of 
Molique.  He  succeeded  Sainton  as  leader  of  the  Co- 
vent  Garden  Orchestra;  he  also  was  leader  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  Carrodus  wrote  several  solo  vio- 
lin compositions. 

Carroll,  Walter,  English  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Manchester,  July  4,  1869;  for  many  years 
instructor  at  the  Manchester  College  of  Music.  He 
was  author  of  The  Training  of  Children's  Voices,  and 
composer  of  many  songs  for  children. 

Carron,  Arthur,  contemporary  English  dramatic 
tenor,  born  Swindon,  Wiltshire.  He  studied  in  London, 
and  made  his  operatic  debut  with  a  travelling  English 
opera  company  in  1930.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1935,  and  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
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New  York,  in  Pagliacci  during  1936,  after  having  won 
a  "Metropolitan  Auditions  of  the  Air"  contest. 

Carruth,  William  Walter,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Oakland,  Cal.,  July  5,  1884. 
He  studied  at  the  Yale  University  Music  School,  then 
in  Paris  with  Charles  Widor,  and  became  an  organist 
in  Connecticut  and  California.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works,  anthems,  songs  and  instrumen- 
tal pieces. 

Carse,  Adam  (originally  A.  von  Ahn),  English 
composer,  born  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  May  10,  1878; 
pupil  of  Frederick  Corder  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London,  where  he  later  became  a  teacher.  He 
has  written  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  a  cantata, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Carste,  Hans,  German  composer  of  operettas  and 
film  music,  born  Frankenthal,  Sept.  5,  1909. 

Cartan,  Jean,  French  composer,  born  Nancy,  Dec. 

1,  1906;  died  Dijon,  Mar.  26,  1932;  pupil  of  Widor, 
d'Indy,    Dukas   and   Roussel.     His   compositions   in- 
cluded chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Cartari,  Giuliano,  i6th  century  monk  and  composer 
of  church  music;  his  motets  for  five,  eight  and  nine 
voices  were  highly  regarded. 

Carte,  Richard  D'Oyly,  English  impresario,  born 
London,  May  3,  1844;  died  there,  Apr.  3,  1901.  He 
started  a  concert  agency  in  London,  booking  tours  and 
engagements  for  such  artists  as  Patti  and  Mario,  also 
looking  after  Gounod's  business  affairs  when  the  great 
master  was  in  England.  During  a  run  of  one  of  Offen- 
bach's light  operas,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  light 
English  opera  ought  to  prove  successful  in  London  and 
he  commissioned  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  provide  one. 
The  result  was  Trial  by  Jury,  and  its  success  led  him 
to  organize  a  syndicate  to  back  further  works  by  these 
authors.  For  the  production  of  these  operettas  he  built 
the  Savoy  Theatre,  and  many  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan stage  pieces  were  first  performed  there.  Later 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a  serious  opera  by 
Sullivan,  with  the  hope  that  other  British  composers 
would  create  works  to  keep  a  new  theatre  occupied. 
Sullivan's  Ivanhoe  was  produced  at  the  opening  of  the 
house,  called  the  English  Opera,  but  no  other  works 
could  be  secured,  and  the  venture  failed. 

Cartelle  (Fr.),  a  donkey's  skin,  prepared  in  a  large 
sheet  for  writing  music.  The  sheets  come  from  Naples 
or  Rome  with  the  lines  of  the  staff  traced  on  them ; 
they  may  be  erased  with  a  sponge  when  the  notes  are 
no  longer  needed, 

Cartellieri,  Casimir  Anton,  German  composer,  born 
Danzig,  Sept.  27,  1772;  died  Libcoves,  Bohemia,  Sept. 

2,  1807.     He  studied  in  Berlin,  and  became  musical 
director   for  Prince  Lobkowitz.     His   works  include 
sacred  music,  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos,  piano 
pieces  and  an  interesting  work   for   small  orchestra 
called  Notturno. 


Carter,  Charles  Thomas,  Irish  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Dublin,  1734;  died  London,  Oct.  12,  1804. 
He  studied  in  Italy  and  became  a  theatre  composer  in 
London,  where  he  wrote  incidental  music  to  several 
plays,  a  concerto  for  bassoon,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Carter,  Elliott  Cook,  Jr.,  American  composer,  born 
at  New  York  City  in  1908.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University,  continued  his  musical  studies  with 
Piston,  Hoist  and  Hill,  after  which  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  He  lives  in  New  York 
and  is  a  contributor  to  "Modern  Music."  His  composi- 
tions include  a  symphony,  a  concerto  for  English  horn 
and  orchestra,  an  oratorio-setting  for  Hart  Crane's 
poem  The  Bridge  and  other  choral  works;  a  flute  so- 
nata, two  string  quartets,  incidental  music  and  choruses 
for  Sophocles*  Philoctetus,  Plautus'  Mestellaria  and 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  a  one-act 
comic-opera  Tom  and  Lily,  a  ballet  Pocahontas,  per- 
formed by  the  "Ballet  Caravan,'*  and  another  ballet, 
The  Ball  Room  Guide. 

Carter,  Ernest  Trow,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept.  3,  1866;  pupil  of 
William  Mason  in  piano,  and  of  Arthur  Egidi  at  Ber- 
lin in  organ.  He  has  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Music  from  Princeton,  and  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia;  for  several 
years  he  was  organist,  choirmaster  and  lecturer  on  mu- 
sic at  Princeton.  Carter's  works  include  a  string  quar- 
tet, a  one-act  opera,  The  White  Bird,  a  three-act  opera 
comique,  The  Blonde  Donna,  a  symphonic  suite,  an- 
thems, songs  and  male  quartets. 

Carter,  George,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
London,  Jan.  26,  1835 ;  pupil  of  Goss.  He  held  impor- 
tant positions  in  London  and  became  internationally 
famous  as  a  concert  organist,  appearing  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  nearly  all  European  cities.  His  composi- 
tions include  cantatas,  an  opera,  an  operetta,  songs 
and  organ  pieces. 

Carter,  Henry,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
London,  Mar.  6,  1837;  pupil  of  Pauer,  Goss  and  Steg- 
gall  in  England,  and  of  Haupt,  Kiel  and  Hiller  in  Ger- 
many. He  went  to  Canada  at  seventeen;  in  .1854  he 
occupied  the  post  of  organist  at  the  Quebec  (English) 
Cathedral,  and  founded  the  first  Canadian  oratorio 
society.  Later  he  became  organist  at  churches  in  Bps^- 
ton,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Brooklyn,  Carter  was 
highly  esteemed  as  a  recitalist;  he  wrote  two  string 
quartets,  some  church  music -and  numerous  songs. 

Carter,  Thomas,  Irish  composer  of  stage  music, 
chorister  and  director,  born  Dublin,  May,  1769;  died 
London,  Nov.  8,  1800.  ; 

Carter,  Thomas,  American  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Boston,  Dec.  24,  1841 ;  died  there,  Jan.  4,  1934  (  ?). 
He  was  the  conductor  of  his  own  orchestra,  and  com- 
posed orchestral  music.  ,  .  . 

Carter,  William,  English  organist,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  London,  1838;  brother  of  Henry  Car- 
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ter;  pupil  of  Pauer.  He  became  organist  at  various 
London  churches,  conducted  oratorio  societies,  and  con- 
certs at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall ;  his  compositions  include 
a  cantata,  anthems  and  songs. 

Cartesius,  Renatus,  see  Descartes,  Rene. 

Cartier,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  violinist,  writer  and 
editor,  born  at  Avignon,  May  28,  1765;  died  at  Paris 
in  1841.  He  studied  under  Viotti,  and  later  became 
accompanist  to  Marie  Antoinette.  He  was  in  Napo- 
leon's private  band,  and  played  at  the  Opera.  Cartier 
revived  the  traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school  of  violin 
playing  by  publishing  new  editions  of  Corelli,  Tartini 
and  Nardini.  He  made  a  collection  of  violin  music 
which  he  published  as  L'Art  du  violin  (Paris,  1798, 
1801),  and  also  wrote  a  history  of  violin  playing  which 
has  never  been  published;  his  compositions  included 
operas,  symphonies,  and  violin  sonatas. 

Carulli,  Benedikt,  Italian  composer,  born  Olginate, 
Apr.  3,  1797;  died  Milan,  Apr.  8,  1877;  his  composi- 
tions were  chiefly  chamber  music  for  wind  instruments. 
Carulli,  Ferdinando,  Italian  guitar  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Naples,  Feb.  10,  1770;  died  Paris,  Feb. 
1841.  He  was  self-taught,  but  achieved  a  perfection 
of  execution  never  before  attained  on  the  guitar.  He 
made  a  sensational  success  in  Paris  and  wrote  three 
hundred  solos  and  a  method  for  the  guitar;  also  a 
treatise  on  accompanying  with  that  instrument,  the  first 
of  its  kind. 

Carulli,  Gustave,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Leg- 
horn in  1797;  died  at  Boulogne  in  1877;  a  son  of 
Ferdinando  Carulli.  He  wrote  an  opera,  piano  pieces 
and  some  three-part  songs. 

Caruso,  Enrico,  Italian  tenor,  born  Naples,  Feb.  2$, 
1873;  died  there,  Aug.  2,  1921.  He  was  the  greatest 
dramatic  tenor  of  his  generation,  studying  singing  with 
Guglielmo  Vergine  and  Vincenzo  Lombardi,  and  mak- 
ing his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Bellini  in  Naples  in  Faust 
in  1894.  He  gradually  attracted  attention,  and  finally 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  best  tenors  in  Italy 
when  he  created  the  part  of  Loris  in  Giordano's  Fedora 
at  Milan  in  1899.  He  then  sang  in  other  Italian  cities, 
also  spending  two  seasons  in  Petrograd,  and  five  sum- 
mer seasons  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1902  he  sang  at 
Monte  Carlo  with  Dame  Nelly  Melba  in  Puccini's  La 
Bohhne,  and  made  his  London  debut  the  same  year 
at  Covent  Garden  as  the  Duke  in  Rigoletto.  After  en- 
gagements in  Rome  and  Lisbon,  Caruso  made  his 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on 
Nov.  23,  1903,  in  Rigoletto,  and  sang  there  regularly 
until  his  death.  His  tremendous  London  popularity 
began  in  1903,  although  he  seldom  sang  there  in  opera 
after  1907,  as  the  management  was  unwilling  to  accede 
to  his  terms,  but  he  occasionally  appeared  privately  and 
in  concert  there.  In  1904  he  created  the  role  of  Pinker- 
ton  in  Puccini's  Madame  Butterfly  at  Monte  Carlo,  and 
in  1907  he  made  a  triumphant  tour  of  Germany  and 
also  sang  at  the  Court  Opera,  Vienna,  He  had  a  mag- 


nificent voice  both  in  power  and  sweetness,  with  such 
perfect  breath  control  that  he  could  sing  the  longest 
phrase  without  apparent  effort.  In  1909  Caruso's  voice 
temporarily  gave  out,  and  a  throat  operation  became 
necessary  'from  which  he  probably  never  entirely  re- 
covered,' although  his  voice  returned  with  its  powers 
unchanged;  he  finally  died  of  pleurisy  in  1921.  He 
was  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  for  many  years;  his  every  appearance  was  made 
the  occasion  for  an  ovation. 

Caruso,  Luigi  (Ludovico),  Italian  composer,  born 
Naples,  Sept.  25,  1754;  died  Perugia,  1822.  He  stud- 
ied under  Sala  and  wrote  more  than  sixty  operas. 

Caruso  Memorial  Fellowship,  an  American  endow- 
ment for  operatic  study  in  Italy,  offered  by  the  Caruso 
American  Memorial  Foundation,  New  York  City.  Can- 
didates must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  and  able  to  sing  complete  roles 
in  at  least  thirty  operas. 
Carvaille,  Leon,  see  Carvalho,  Leon. 
Carvalhaes,  Manuel  Pereira  Peixoto  d* Almeida, 
Portuguese  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Amarante, 
Jan.  17,  1856.  He  studied  in  Oporto  and  Coimbra, 
and  wrote  extensively  on  iSth  century  opera. 

Carvalho,  Joao  de  Sousa,  Portuguese  composer, 
born  Alemtejo,  before  1769;  died  1798.  He  studied  in 
Italy,  and  composed  twelve  operas,  also  a  cantata,  0 
monumento  immortal,  for  the  unveiling  of  a  royal 
statue  at  Lisbon  in  1775. 

Carvalho  (correctly  Carvaille),  Leon,  French  opera 
manager,  born  in  a  French  colony  in  1825 ;  died  Paris, 
Dec.  29",  1897.  He  was  a  singer  of  some  distinction, 
manager  of  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  stage  manager 
at  the  Grand  Opera  and  director  of  the  Opera-Comique, 
where  he  encouraged  young  composers  and  singers  by 
producing  new  works  in  addition  to  the  standard  reper- 
toire. 

Carvalho-Miolan,  Caroline  Marie  Felix,  French 
dramatic  soprano,  born  Marseilles,  Dec.  31,  1827;  died 
Puys,  Seine-Inferieure,  July  10,  1895.  She  studied 
with  Duprez  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera-Comique,  later  singing  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  Her  leading  roles  included  Juliette,  Mar- 
guerite, Mireille,  Dinorah  and  Ophelia. 

Carver,  Robert,  Scottish  monk  and  composer  of 
church  music,  born  about  1491. 

Gary,  Annie  Louise,  American  contralto,  born 
Wayne,  Kennebec  County,  Me.,  Oct.  22,  1842;  died 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  Apr.  3,  1921.  She  studied  in  Boston 
with  Wetherbee  and  Wheeler,  and  in  Milan  with  Corsi, 
making  her  debut  in  Copenhagen,  and  singing  for  two 
seasons  at  various  opera  houses  in  Scandinavia.  She 
then  resumed  her  studies  with  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia, 
Strakosch  and  Bottesini.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  she  became  one  of  the  most  admired  opera,  con- 
cert and  oratorio  contraltos.  Her  voice,  actually  a 
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mezzo-contralto,  was  of  wide  range  and  great  beauty. 
She  retired  from  professional  life  in  1882. 

Cary-Elves,  Gervase,  see  Elves,  Gervase  Cary. 

Caryll,  Ivan  (real  name  Felix  Tilkin),  Belgian  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Liege,  Belgium,  1861 ;  died 
New  York,  Nov.  28,  1921.  He  studied  at  the  Liege 
Conservatory,  and  wrote  many  delightful  musical  come- 
dies, including  the  Duchess  of  Danteig,  Earl  and  the 
Girl,  Our  Miss  Gibbs,  and  The  Pink  Lady. 

Carynx,  ancient  Greek  trumpet 

Casa,  Girolamo  dalla  (called  Da  TJdine),  late  i6th 
century  Italian  composer  of  madrigals. 

Casa,  Nicolo  dalla,  late  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  motets ;  probably  a  brother  of  Girolamo  dalla 
Casa. 

Casa  di  riposa  per  musicisti,  an  Italian  home  for 
aged  musicians,  founded  at  Milan  in  honor  of  Verdi. 

Casadesus,  Frangois  Louis,  French  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1870.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  was  conductor  of  the  Opera- 
Comique  Orchestra  and  founded  the  American  Con- 
servatory at  Fontainebleau  in  1918.  His  works  include 
operas,  an  operetta,  various  symphonic  works  and  pop- 
ular songs. 

Casadesus,  Henri  Gustave,  French  violist  and 
viola  d'amore  virtuoso,  born  Paris,  Sept.  30,  1879; 
pupil  of  Lavignac  and  Laforge.  With  his  wife,  Renee 
Casadesus-Dellerba,  and  others,  he  founded  the  "So- 
ciete  nouveau  des  Instruments  anciens,"  edited  Han- 
del's concerto  for  the  viola,  and  assembled  the  Casade- 
sus Collection  of  Old  Musical  Instruments  (q.v.), 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Casadesus,  Marcel  Louis  Lucien,  French  violon- 
cellist, born  Paris,  Oct.  30,  1882 ;  killed  in  World  War ; 
he  won  first  prize  for  'cello-playing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. 

Casadesus,  Marius  Robert  Max,  French  violinist 
and  composer  and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Oct.  24,  1892 ; 
his  works  include  an  opera,  a  ballet,  a  symphony,  or^- 
chestral  works,  three  string  quartets,  violin  pieces,  'cello 
pieces,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Casadesus,  Robert,  contemporary  French  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born,  Paris,  Apr.  7,  1899;  pupil 
of  Louis  Diemer  and  Xavier  Leroux  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  won  the  Diemer  Prize  for  piano 
playing.  He  rapidly  became  an  outstanding  virtuoso 
in  all  the  European  countries,  North  Africa  and  South 
America,  making  his  American  debut  in  1935  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Hans  Lange  with  Mozart's  Coronation  Concerto. 
Arturo  Toscanini,  who  was  in  the  •  audience,  was  so 
impressed  with  him  that  he  was  engaged  to  play  again 
with  the  same  orchestra  the  next  season,  this  time 
under  the  maestro's  direction.  Aside  from  his  indi- 
vidual concerts,  he  frequently  appears  with  his  wife, 
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the-  former  Gaby  L'Hote,  in  two-piano  recitals,  and 
in  the  summer  he  teaches  at  the  Fontaineableau  School 
of  Music.  His  compositions  include  orchestral  works, 
piano  pieces  and  chamber  music;  his  sonata  for  flute 
and  piano  has  been  played  in  America,  and  his  violin 
concerto,  symphony  and  two-piano  concerto  in  Paris. 

Casadesus  Collection  of  Old  Musical  Instruments, 
a  collection  of  musical  instruments  now  belonging  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  on  exhibition  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  The  collection,  which 
consists  of."  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pieces,  was 
formed  by  the  French  musician,  Henri  Gustave  Casa- 
desus (q.v.)  ;  it  was  purchased  from  him,  and  presented 
in  1926  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  memory 
of  its  founder,  Henry  L.  Higginson.  The  collection 
is  divided  into  eight  sections ;  the  mandolin  section  in- 
cludes two  mandolins,  an  archlute  or  theorbo,  a  Span- 
ish cither,  a  mandola,  a  lyre  and  two  hurdy-gurdys. 
The  viols  .section  includes  a  quinton,  an  English  viola 
de  gamba,  a  bass  viol,  two  violin  bows,  a  pochette  or 
kit,  an  old  tuning  fork,  a  trompette  marine,  three  cop- 
per mutes  and  an  old  quinton  case.  The  Oriental  in- 
strument section  includes  Pandean  pipes,  a  tambourine 
from  Asia  Minor,  a  Chinese  rattle,  a  large  i8th  century 
tambourine,  a  Japanese  biwa,  a  Japanese  psaltery,  a 
Chinese  sheng,  two  small  kettledrums,  a  miniature  i8th 
century  drum,  and  Japanese  kagura-suzu  bells.  The 
brass  instrument  section  has.  four  cavalry  serpents,  a 
bass  trumpet,  two  brass  horns  and  two  Chinese  horns. 
The  bassoon  section  .includes  three  serpents,  four  bas- 
soons by  Triebert,  Javary,  Peze  and  Amligne,  three 
accordions  and  an  i8th  .century  bird-organ.  The 
smaller  woodwind  instrument  section  includes  a  bag- 
pipe made  of  tapestry,  three  clarinets,  a  transverse  flute, 
a  three-keyed  oboe,  five  small  bagpipes  made  by  Prosper 
Colas,  Paris,  an  Alpine  horn,  four  fifes,  various  flutes, 
a  five-keyed  transverse  flute,  a  combined  flute  and 
walking-stick,  a  cow-herd's  horn,  an  English  horn  on 
a  French  model  made  by  Triebert,  Paris,  and  an  Eng- 
lish horn  (made  by  Kuss,  Vienna)  which  was  used  at 
the  first  performance  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  The  zither 
section  includes  three  Swiss  zithers,  an  Italian  zither, 
a  French  zither,  a  monochord  with  keyboard,  two  Ital- 
ian mandolines  and  a  tambourin  a  Cordes.  The  mis- 
cellaneous section  consists  of  a  large  i8th  century 
Provencal  drum,  a  Strassbourg  musical  clock,  a  piano 
made  by  Frey  Pere  et  Fils,  Paris,  1813,  a  complete 
scale  of  bells,  a  scale  of  thirteen  small  bells  of  i8th 
century  Swiss  make,  and  a  French  i8th  century  Epi- 
nette  des  Vosges, 

Casadesus-Dellerba,  Renee,  French  violinist,  born 
Paris,  June  30,  1879  >  w^e  °*  Henri  Gustave  Casadesus. 
She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  has  been 
soloist  a  number  of  times  at  the  Colonne  concerts. 

Casalii  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Rome,  about  1715,  died  there,  July  6,  1792;  choir- 
master at  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  and  the  composer 
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of  two  operas,  also  a  large  amount  of  church  music. 
For  two  years  Andre  Gretry,  one  of  the  most  famous 
French  opera  composers,  was  his  pupil,  but  his  talent 
was  not  recognized  by  Casali  who  described  him  once 
as  "a  nice  fellow,  but  a  thorough  ass  and  ignoramus  in 
music." 

Casali,  Lodovico,  late  i6th  century  Italian  organist 
and  composer  of  church  music,  born  at  Modena. 

Casals,  Enrique,  contemporary  Spanish  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Vendrell,  Barcelona;  brother  of 
Pablo  Casals.  He  has  been  concertmaster  of  the  Pan 
Casals  Orchestra,  Barcelona,  and  has  composed  popular 
Catalonian  music,  among  which  his  sardanas  are  es- 
pecially well-liked. 

Casals,  Pablo,  Spanish  violoncellist  and  conductor, 
born  Vendrell,  Tarragona,  Dec.  30,  1876.  He  learned 
the  rudiments  of  music  from  his  father,  an  organist, 
and  later  became  a  'cello  pupil  of  Jose  Garcia  at 
Madrid,  where  he  also  studied  chamber  music  playing 
with  Monasterio  at  the  Royal  Conservatory.  He  then 
became  a  professor  of  the  'cello  at  the  Barcelona  Con- 
servatory, developing  his  own  principles  of  'cello  play- 
ing. In  1895  he  was  solo  'cellist  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
and  in  1898  made  his  Paris  debut  at  a  Lamoureux 
Concert,  and  his  London  debut  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Casals  made  his  debut  at  New  York  in  1901,  and  then 
toured  extensively  in  both  Europe  and  America,  but  it 
was  some  years  before  his  superb  musicianship  was 
recognized,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  more  a  sensitive 
interpreter  of  music  than  a  pyrotechnical  virtuoso.  He 
has  done  much  to  make  the  unaccompanied  suites  of 
Bach,  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms,  and  the 
concertos  of  Haydn,  Schumann  and  Lalo-  live  again 
due  to  his  faithfulness  in  following  his  ideal  of  per- 
fection. In  1919  he  founded -the  Orquesta  Pau  Casals, 
and  has  conducted  it  since  that  time.  Casals  remained 
in  Barcelona  until  1936,  despite  the  civil  war,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  concert  tours  since  that  time. 

Casamorata,  Luigi  Fernando,  Italian  composer  and 
critic,  born  Wiirzburg,  May  15,  1867;  died  Florence, 
Sept.  24,  1881.  He  failed  as  a  composer  of  ballet  and 
opera,  and  turned  to  writing  vocal  and  instrumental 
works ;  also  a  number  of  critical  and  historical  treatises. 

Casanovas,  Antonio  Francisco  Narciso,  Spanish 
monk,  organist  and  composer,  born  Sabadell,  1737.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Convent  of  Montserrat,  and  took 
holy  orders;  in  spite  of  a  serious  physical  defect  in  his 
hands  he  became  one  of  'the  greatest  organists  of  his 
time.  His  Salutaris  for  four  voices  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  works  of  its  kind. 

C^sas,  Bartclotne  Perez,  Spanish  composer,  whose 
works  include  a  Suite  Muricana  and  a  symphonic  poem, 
La  Celestina,  for  orchestra.  In  1918  he  was  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Russian  Ballet  when  it  visited 
Madrid,  and  has  also  directed  the  Madrid  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  addition  to  his  iduties  as  professor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Madrid  Conservatory. 
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Casas,  Luis,  contemporary  Cuban  composer  and 
conductor;  his  compositions  are  chiefly  folk  songs. 

Casati,  Francesco,  I7th  century  Italian  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Milan;  his  works  appear  in  vari- 
ous collections  of  the  period. 

Casati,  Gasparo,  Franciscan  monk,  composer  and 
conductor,  died  at  Novara  in  1644. 

Casati,  Girolamo,  detto  Filago,  i6th  century  Car- 
melite monk,  composer  and  conductor. 

Casati,  Luigi,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  at  Milan  in  1845;  died  there  in  1900;  he  taught 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  composed  for  solo 
'cello  pieces. 

Casati,  Teodoro,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Milan  about  1630;  his  works  include  masses 
and  motets.  : 

Casaux,  Juan,  Spanish  violoncellist,  born  San  Fer- 
nando, Cadiz,  Dec.  28,  1889.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  settled  in  Madrid  as  a  professor,  at 
the  Royal  Conservatory. 

Casavant  Freres,  a  Canadian  firm  of  organ  makers. 
The  business. was  established  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Quebec, 
in  1879,  by  J.  C.  Casavant  and  Samuel  Casavant,  two 
sons  of  Joseph  Casavant,  who  had  built  organs  there 
from  1845  to  I866,  but  had  been  compelled  to  retire 
due  to  ill-health.  They  used  the  adjustable  combina- 
tion pedal,  invented  by  Duval  of  Montreal  in  1882,  a 
crescendo-pedal  and  an  electric  action.  They  have  built 
about  a  thousand  organs,  including  those  at  Notre 
Dame,  Montreal,  and  St.  Paul's,  Toronto. 

Casavola,  Franco,  contemporary  Italian  composer, 
born  about  1900;  his  works  include  the  opera  II  gohbo 
del  califfo,  first  produced  at  Rome  in  1929. 

Casazza,  Giulio  Gatti,  see  Gatti  Casassa,  Giulio. 

Cascia,  Giovanni  da,  i4th  century  Italian  composer, 
one  of  whose  songs,  Beggar  Pilgrim,  has  been  re- 
corded. 

Casciantini,  Claudio,  late  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Casciolini,  Claudio,  early  i8th  century  choir  direc- 
tor and  composer  of  church  music. 

Case,  Anna  (Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay),  American 
soprano,  born  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  Oct.  29,  1889.  She 
studied  with  Mme.  Ohrstrom-Renard  in  New  York, 
and  made  her  debut  at  the  New  Theatre  there  in  1909 
as  the  Dutch  Boy  in  Werther.  She  sang  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  from  1909  to  1916,  where  she 
sang  Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavdier,  and  Feodor  in  Boris 
Godounoff  at  their  American  premieres.  She  also  ex- 
celled in  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  La  Boheme,  and  as 
Micaela  in  Carman.  She  was  a  favorite  recital  and 
concert  singer  for  many  years ;  for  some  time  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  composition  of  popular  songs. 

Case,  John,  English  writer  on  music,  died  Jan.  23, 
1599  (1600). 
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Caseda,  Diego   (or  Jose),  Spanish  composer  and 
conductor,  died  Seville,  1723. 

Casella,  Alfredo,  Italian  composer,  born  Turin,  July 
2;,  1883.     His  father  was  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  violoncello,  and  his  mother  an  accomplished  pian- 
ist; thus  his  talent  evinced  itself  at  an  extremely  early 
ago  through  growing  up  in  a  musical   environment. 
His  mother  guided  his  early  study  of  the  piano  and  at 
the  age  of  four  he  gave  evidence  of  precocious  talent; 
on  many  occasions  he  could  be  found  at  the  piano  try- 
ing to  fashion  a  composition  of  his  own.    At  this  stage 
Casella  also  displayed  a  great  liking  for  and  a  decided 
aptitude  in  science,  including  chemistry  and  electricity. 
His  parents  were  strongly  advised  by  a  friend  to  insist 
that  the  boy  should  become  a  scientist,  but  on  the  ad- 
rice  of  Martucci,  the  famous  composer,  his  talents  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  music;  he  was  sent  to  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  his  rapid  progress  astounded 
his  teachers.     His  instructors  there  were  Diemer  and 
Faure.    After  his  graduation  he  made  several  success- 
ful concert  tours  and  acted  as  guest  conductor  with  a 
number  of  important  orchestras.    After  this  he  became 
a  professor  at  the  St.  Cecilia  Lyceum  in  Rome.    At  the 
conclusion  of  the  World  War  he  identified  himself  with 
the  modern  trend  of  musical  composition  in  Italy,  in 
which  he  became  one  of  the  leaders;  his  confreres  in 
this  movement  included  Malipiero  and  Respighi.     As 
the  founder  of  the  Italian  Society  for  Modern  Music, 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  New  Music,  and  editor  of 
"New  Art,"  a  periodical,  Casella  has  probably  been  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  in  contemporary  Italian  music. 
In  composition  his  early  pieces  revealed  the  influence 
of  great  French  impressionists  such  as  Debussy  and 
Ravel,  but  he  soon  broke  away  from  all  restraining  in- 
fluences; in  his  Convent  near  the  Water  and  Heroic 
Elegie  he  emerges  as  a  rugged  individualist,  speaking 
a  well-defined  language  of  his  own.     His  quintet  for 
strings  and  wind  instruments,  and  a  partita  for  piano 
and  orchestra  show  a  strong  sense  of  rhythm  and  great 
clarity  of  form  and  texture.    Georges  Jean  Aubry  says, 
"The  personality  of  Alfredo  Casella  is  decidedly  not 
attractive  in  the  sense  in  which  the  attraction  of  Italian 
music  is  conventionally  understood.    It  is  not  so  -much 
grace,  as  force  of  expression  that  must  be  sought  in 
his  work.    His  art  is  flexible,  sober,  of  a,  sobriety  that 
is  often  disconcerting."     The  most  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  Casella's  music  is  its  essentially  national 
atmosphere,  which  ensures  its  undoubted  identification 
notwithstanding  the  amazing  modernity   of   its  har- 
monic structure  and  contrapuntal  texture.     Casella's 
works  include  two  symphonies,  Scarlattina  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  a  violin  concerto,  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  a  quintet  for  strings  and  wind;  also  numerous 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Casella,  Mile.,  igth  century  Italian  composer;  her 
opera  Christ  of  or  o  Colombo  was  given  at  Nice  in  1865. 
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Casella,  Pietro,  I3th  century  Italian  composer  who 
died  before  1300;  famous  for  being  the  oldest  known 
composer  of  madrigals.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dante, 
who  mentions  him  in  his  Purgatorio. 

Casella,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Pieve,  Umbria,  in  1769;  died  Naples,  Dec.  12 
1843. 

Caselli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1727.  He  was  a  famous  virtuoso 
in  Italy,  and  in  1758  became  solo  violin  at  the  Imperial 
Court,  Petrograd;  his  compositions  include  six  violin 
solos. 

Casentini,  Marsilio,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  cen- 
tury Italian  church  music  composer. 

Casentini,  Signora,  late  i8th  century  Italian  oper- 
atic singer ;  she  appeared  at  London  in  1791  in  Pasiello's 
Socanda. 

Caserta,  Philippus  de,  15th  century  Italian  theorist 
who  wrote  a  tract  on  mensural  music. 

Casimiri,  Raffaele,  Italian  choirmaster,  composer 
and  musicologist,  born  Gualdo  Tadino,  Umbria,  Nov. 
3,  1880;  a  pupil  of  Bottazzo  at  Padua,  where  he  later 
became  master  of  the  Schola  Cantorum.  He  composed 
numerous  masses  and  motets,  but  is  more  famous  as 
a  musicologist;  among  his  discoveries  are  the  probable 
date  of  Palestrina's  birth. 

Casimiro  (da  Silva),  Joaquim,  Portuguese  com- 
poser, born  Lisbon,  May  30,  1808;  died  there,  Dec.  28, 
1862;  writer  of  church  music  and  operatic  works. 

Casini,  Giovanni  Maria,  Florentine  priest,  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  the  close  of  the  I7th  century;  he 
died  about  1715.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Simonelli  and 
Pasquini,  and  became  organist  at  the  Florence  Cathe- 
dral. He  endeavored  to  revive  the  three  old  Greek 
"genera"  of  progression,  i.e.,  the  diatonic,  the  chro- 
matic and  the  enharmonic,  and  constructed  for  this 
purpose  a  harpsichord  of  four  octaves,  each  divided 
into  thirty-one  notes,  and  having  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  black  and  white  keys. 

Casiraghi,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  born  Crema, 
Dec.  31,  1837;  died  at  Pavia  in  Nov.  1886;  his  works 
include  operettas  and  ballets. 

Casirola,  Angelo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist,  born 
at  Tortona.  He  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
Milan  in  1824  when  he  played  virtuoso  pieces  with  a 
fixed  bow. 

Caslova,  Marie,  American  violinist,  born  in  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  Mo.,  Mar.  29,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Orto- 
kar  Sevcik,  Carl  Flesch  and  Arrigo  Serato.  She  made 
her  debut  in  Berlin  in  1913,  and  later  appeared  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  on  tour  with 
Johanna  Gadski. 

Casorti,  Alexander,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Coburg,  Nov.  27,  1830;  died  Dresden,  Sept.  28, 
1867.  He  studied  with  Meerts,  de  Beriot  and  Fetis  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory,  later  becoming  a  teacher  at 
the  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Italy  and  concertmaster 
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in  Venice.  His  compositions  include  four  violin  con- 
certos with  orchestra,  one  opera  and  several  string 
quartets. 

Caspar,  Charles,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Coburg,  Nov.  27,  1830;  died  Dresden,  Sept.  28. 
1867.  He  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and 
wrote  several  violin  concertos  and  string  quartets. 

Caspar,  Helene,  German  piano  teacher,  born  Zit- 
tau,  Sept.  3,  1857;  died  Leipzig,  July,  1918;  pupil  of 
Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Piutti.  She  wrote  instructive 
pieces  and  a  method  for  the  piano. 

Caspar,  J.  C.,  igth  century  German  violinist,  died 
at  Berlin  in  1842.  He  was  violinist  and  chamber  mu- 
sician at  the  Chapel  Royal  in  Berlin,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  the  production  of  many  important  com- 
positions, including  Haydn's  Seven  Words. 

Gaspers,  Louis  Henri  Jean,  French  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  2,  1825 ;  died  there,  Dec.  19, 
1861 ;  a  pupil  of  Halevy.  His  works  include  operas, 
operettas  and  piano  pieces. 

Cass,  Hugh,  see  Hugh-Cass* 

Cassa  (It),  drum. 

Cassa  armonica  (It),  body  of  a  violin,  or  any  simi- 
lar instrument. 

Cassa  grande  (It.),  bass  drum. 

Cassado,  Caspar,  Spanish  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Barcelona,  1898.  He  studied  with  his 
father  and  from  the  age  of  nine  with  Pablo  Casals; 
he  has  appeared  successfully  in  recital  and  as  soloist 
with  many  of  the  leading  symphony  orchestras  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  His  New  York  debut  took  place 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1936.  His  compositions  include  Rapsodia  Catalana 
for  orchestra,  three  string  quartets,  a  trio  for  piano 
and  strings,  a  'cello  concerto,  a  'cello  sonata;  also 
transcriptions  of  concertos  by  Weber,  Mozart  and 
Schubert. 

Cassado,  Joaquin,  Spanish  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Mataro,  near  Barcelona,  Sept.  30, 
1867;  died  there,  Mar.  26,  1926.  He  was  choirmaster 
at  Barcelona  and  conductor  of  the  Capilla  Catalana. 
Besides  his  church  music,  his  works  include  a  Sinfonia 
dramatica,  a  comic  opera  and  some  symphonic  poems. 

Cassanea  de  Mondonville,  Jean  Joseph,  see  Mon- 
donville,  Jean  Joseph  Cassanea  de. 

Cassatio   (It),  a  suite;  cassation. 

Cassation,  an  iSth  century  piece  of  instrumental 
music  in  several  movements,  similar  to  a  Serenade  or 
Divertimento,  but  apparently  applied  only  to  the  finale 
of  such  a  composition,  implying  "farewell." 

Cassel,  see  Kassel. 

Cassel,  Guillaume,  French  dramatic  singer,  born  at 
Lyons  in  1794;  died  at  Brussels  in  1836;  pupil  of  Jadin, 
Garat  and  Talma.  He  sang  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
Paris,  but  soon  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  sang  with 
success  and  later  became  a  well-known  teacher. 
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Casse-Noisette,  ballet  in  two  acts,  based  on  one  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  fantastic  stories,  "Nutcracker 
and  Mouse  King,"  music  by  Peter  Hitch  Tschaikowsky, 
first  produced  at  the  Petrograd  Opera  on  Dec.  17,  1892! 
The  story  is :  It  is  Christmas  Eve  at  the  burgomaster's 
home,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  his  little 
daughter  Marie  is  happiest  with  an  ordinary  nutcracker 
among  all  the  splendid  gifts  of  toys  and  sweets.  Be- 
fore long  the  nutcracker  is  broken,  to  Marie's  great 
dismay,  and  she  can  hardly  wait  for  the  departure  of 
the  guests.  When  the  lights  are  out,  she  creeps  softlv 
from  her  room  to  mourn  over  the  broken  nutcracker'- 
suddenly,  at  the  approach  of  midnight,  the  sweets  and 
playthings  all  come  to  life.  Even  the  nutcracker  is 
transformed  into  a  handsome  fairy  prince,  and  is 
rescued  by  Marie  when  set  upon  by  the  others ;  in  re- 
turn he  takes  her  to  the  magic  realm  of  the  Sugar  Plum 
Fairy,  where  Marie  heartily  enjoys  the  festivities.  The 
orchestral  suite  created  by  Tschaikowsky  from  this 
ballet  is  extremely  popular,  especially  the  numbers 
entitled  Trepak  and  False  des  Fleurs. 

Cassimir,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Hassenbach,  Jan.  23,  1873  J  his  works  include 
songs,  dramatic,  choral  and  instrumental  'compositions. 

Cassimir,  Lorenz,  German  composer,  ..born  Strfith, 
Wiirzburg,  July  30,  1878;  died  Wiirzburg,  July  26, 
1926;  brother  of  Heinrich  Cassimir.  He  composed 
stage  music,  songs  and  male  choruses.  ' 

Cassiodorus,  Magnus .  Aurelianus,  Roman  writer, 
born  Syllaceum,  Lucania,  about  470  A.D.;  died  at 
Vivarese,  Calabria,  about  580  A.D.  He  wrote  a  fa- 
mous work  which  includes  a  section  giving  the  most 
accurate  information  on  ancient  musical  theories,  and 
the  instruments  of  his  time. 

Cassirer,  Fritz,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  conductor,  born  Breslau,  Mar.  29,  187.1 ;  died  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  26,  1926;  pupil  of  Sachs,  Pfitzner  and  Hol- 
laender. 

Castagna,  Bruna,  contemporary  Italian  contralto, 
born  at  Bari;  her  musical  education  began  at  seven. 
She  made  her  debut  at  Mantua  as  Marina  in  Boris 
Godounoff,  and  sang  under  Toscanini  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  for  three  years,  also  touring  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  singing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York.  Castagna  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful in  the  title  role  of  Carmen. 

Castagneri,  Andrea,  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  about  1740.,  His  instru- 
ments follow  the  Guersan  model,  and  are  exceptionally 
graceful  in  design. 

Castagneri,  Gian  Paolo,  i7th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Paris,  and  made  instruments 
possessing  excellent  tone. 

Castagnone,  Riccardo,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Brunati,  Como,  Sept.  10,  1906.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Verdi  Conservatory  at  Milan ;  his  com- 
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positions  include  a  Prelndio  Giocoso  and  a  suite  of 
Italian  dances  for  orchestra;  a  Toccata  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  some  chamber  music  and  numerous  piano 
pieces. 

Castaldi,  Alfonso,  Italian  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  Apr.  24,  1874.  He  teaches  at  the 
Bucharest  Conservatory,  and  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony and  some  chamber  music. 

Castan,  Armand  de,  see  Castelmary. 

Castanets  (Fr.  Castagnettes ;  Ger.  Kastagnetten ; 
It.  Castagnette;  Sp.  Castanetas) .  Spanish  dancers  usu- 
ally accompany  their  dancing  with  castanets,  which 
have  been  used  for  centuries  in  Spain.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  mark  the  simple  rhythm  with  the  larger  pair 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  to  perform  the  more  com- 
plicated rhythms  with  the  slightly  smaller  pair  held  in 
the  right  hand.  A  pair  of  scalloped  shell-shaped  pieces 
of  hard  wood  is  held  together  by  a  string  passed  over 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  player.  The  resulting 
tone  or  click,  although  non-musical,  is  nevertheless 
capable  of  infinite  variety  in  musical  color.  Castanets 
are  scored  in  many  Spanish  compositions  for  orchestra 
as  well  as  in  some  operas,  Bizet's  Carmen  being  a  note- 
worthy example. 

Castberg,  Torgrim,  Norwegian  violinist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Skien,  1874.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin, and  founded  the  Music  Academy  at  Bergen  in 
1905,  with  the  support  of  Edvard  Grieg;  he  has  been 
the  director  of  this  organization  since  its  founding. 

Castel,  Louis  Bertrand,  Jesuit  theorist  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Montpelier,  Nov.  n,  1688; 
died  Paris,  Jan.  n,  1757.  He  studied  mathematics, 
and  was  impressed  by  Newton's  observation  on  the 
correspondence,  in  proportionate  breadth,  of  the  seven 
prismatic  rays  with  the  string-lengths  required  for  the 
scale.  He  constructed  a  Clavecin  oculaire  to  corre- 
spond in  color  to  the  diatonic  scale,  but  it  was  a  failure. 

Cast  elan,  Honore,  i6th  century  French  violinist  who 
received  a  royal  appointment  from  Henry  II  about 
1555.  He  is  the  first  French  violinist  to  be  mentioned 
in  musical  history  works. 

Castellacci,  Luigi,  Italian  guitar  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Pisa  in  1797;  died  at  Paris  in  1845.  He 
wrote  solo  pieces  and  a  method  for  his  instrument. 

Castellan,  Jeanne  Anais,  French  soprano,  born 
Beaujeu,  Rhone,  Oct.  26,  1819;  she  was  very  success- 
ful as  an  operatic  singer  in  Milan,  Paris  and  London. 

Castelle,  George,  Russian  baritone  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Odessa,  Nov.  24,  1885.  He  studied  at 
the  Odessa  Imperial  Music  School  and  in  New  York 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  has  appeared  in  many 
American  cities  in  recital,  and  has  taught  singing  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York. 

Castelli,  Ignaz  Franz,  German  dramatist  and  libret- 
tist, born  Vienna,  Mar.  6,  1781 ;  died  there,  Feb.  5, 
1862.  He  was  a  very  popular  writer,  writing  the  libret- 


tos for  Weigl's  Schweiserfamilie  and  Schubert's  Vc-r- 
schwornen,  and  also  adapting  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots. 

Castello,  Dario,  I7th  century  Italian  composer  who 
was  master  of  instrumental  music  at  St.  Mark's,  Ven- 
ice, in  1629.  He  composed  two  books  of  sonatas  for 
organ  (or  spinet)  with  violin,  violetta,  trombone,  bas- 
soon and  trumpets. 

Castello,  Giovanni,  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
and  harpsichordist,  who  was  active  in  Vienna;  he  wrote 
many  pieces  for  his  chosen  instrument. 

Castello,  Paolo  da,  I7th  century  Italian  composer; 
one  of  his  oratorios  was  produced  at  Vienna  in  1683. 

Castelmary  (stage  name  of  Armand  de  Castan), 
French  dramatic  baritone,  born  Toulouse,  Aug.  16, 
1834;  died  New  York,  Feb.  8,  1897,  on  the  stage  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  after  the  first  act  of 
Martha.  He  made  his  debut  at  Paris  in  1864,  and  had 
a  large  repertoire  of  bass  and  baritone  roles,  Mephis- 
topheles  in  Faust  being  one  of  his  best. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Mario,  Italian  composer, 
born  Florence,  Apr.  3,  1895.  His  musical  talent  mani- 
fested itself  at  a  very  early  age,  becoming  a  matter  of 
comment  at  the  Cherubino  Royal  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  first  studied.  His  teacher  was  Ildebrando 
Pizzetti,  directing  his  studies  in  composition,  and  pre- 
dicting a  brilliant  future  for  the  lad.  Mario  wrote  a 
piano  piece  at  fifteen  in  which  traces  of  the  influence 
of  his  teachers  were  to  be  discerned,  yet  clearly  prov- 
ing that  he  was  a  born  composer.  His  eminent  talent 
was  still  more  clearly  demonstrated  in  another  piano 
piece  which  was  written  in  1913.  For  a  time  he  wrote 
rather  tentatively  in  the  smaller  forms,  but  much  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  his  short  piano  pieces  and  his 
settings  of  Shakespearean  poems.  In  1920  he  began 
to  expand  in  his  creative  activities  and  to  experiment 
in  the  larger  forms,  and  his  work  began  to  be  recog- 
nized as  being  of  genuine  importance.  The  composi- 
tions of  this  period  included  the  operas  Machiavelli 
and  La  Mandragola,  and  the  instrumental  pieces  Ritmi 
and  Alt  Vien.  Later  his  reputation  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  recognition  given  him  by  Jascha  Hei- 
fetz,  who  performed  two  of  his  violin  concertos,  the 
first  of  which  has  a  subtitle,  The  Lark.  In  his  orches- 
tral works  such  as  the  overture  to  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  one  is  impressed  with  his  sensitivity  and  es- 
thetic perception.  "Like  Pizzetti  and  Alfano,  Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco is  essentially  an  exponent  of  emotion- 
alism," says  Gastone  Rossi  Daria,  "so  much  so  as 
sometimes  to  be  classed  as  a  'romantic/  and  following 
in  the  wake  of  that  romanticism  which  Pizzetti  subdued, 
thanks  to  his  indomitable  strength  of  mind,  whilst  his 
pupil,  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  entirely  yields  to  it." 

Castels  de  la  Barre,  Louis  Julien,  see  Labarre, 
Louis  Julien  Castels  de. 

Castera,  Rene  d'Avezac  de,  French  composer  and 
critic,  born  Dax,  Apr.  3,  1873.  He  turned  from  agri- 
culture to  music,  and  studied  at  the  Schola  Cantorum 
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in  Paris.    He  wrote  for  the  'Tribune  de  St.  Gervais," 
and  founded  the  "Edition  Mutuelle"  in  1902  for  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  contemporary  French  mu- 
sicians.   He  has  written  an  opera,  Berberetche;  a  bal- 
let, Naitsicaa;  Jour  de  Fete  au  Pays  Basque  for  or- 
chestra; also  pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin. 
Castil-Blaze,  see  Blase,  Francois  Henri  Joseph. 
Castileti,  see  Gityot,  Jean. 
Castillija,  Pedro  Fernandez  de,  see  Fernandez  de 
Castillija,  Pedro. 

Castillo,  Diego  del,  Spanish,  composer  and  organist 
who  died  in  Madrid  after  1600. 

Castillo,  Rafael  Martinez  del,  see  Marlines  del 
Castillo,  Rafael. 

Castillon  de  Saint- Victor,  Marie  Alexis  Viscomte 
de,  French  composer,  born  Chartres,  Eure-et-Loir,  Dec. 
13,  1838;  died  Paris,  Mar.  5,  1873.  He  studied  first 
with  Masse,  and  later  with  Cesar  Franck,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  Henri  Duparc.  He  was  a  very 
gifted  musician  of  genuine  talent  and  noble  aspirations, 
making  him  one  of  Franck's  most  original  pupils. 
Castillon  was  one  of  the  first  French  composers  to 
cultivate  absolute  music,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Societe  Nationale.  His  compositions  include  two 
suites  for  orchestra,  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
several  fine  chamber  music  works  and  some  songs. 

Castracane,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  in 
1858;  died  in  1909.  He  was  a  major  in  the  Italian 
cavalry,  and  wrote  several  operas. 

Castrate  (pi.  Castrati),  a  male  singer  who  has  re- 
tained the  soprano  or  alto  voice  of  his  youth  by  having 
been  emasculated  in  boyhood.  Castrati  was  employed 
in  Italian  opera  of  the  i/th  and  i8th  century,  as  well 
as  in  church  choirs. 

Castro,  Francisco  Jose  de,  i/th  century  Spanish 
composer  of  chamber  music. 

Castro,  Jean  de,  Belgian  lutenist  and  composer,  born 
at  Liege  about  1530;  died  after  1592;  he  wrote  madri- 
gals, chansons  and  motets. 
Castro,  Juan  Bias  de,  see  Bias  de  Castro,  Juan. 
Castro,  Juan  Jose,  Argentinian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Buenos  Aires,  Mar.  7,  1895.  He  studied 
composition  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  with  Vincent  dlndy 
in  Paris,  becoming  a  well-known  orchestral  conductor, 
and  founder  of  the  Renacimiento  Orchestra  in  1927 
at  Buenos  Aires,  an  organization  that  introduced  many 
classic  and  modern  works  to  the  Argentinians.  In  1930 
he  successfully  conducted  the  "Asociacion  Sinfonica" 
and  the  "Asociacion  del  Profeso  sado  Orquestral" 
there,  and  later  led  the  orchestra  at  the  Colon  Theatre, 
where  he  was  a  pioneer  in  introducing  such  ballets  as 
Stravinsky's  Sacre  du  Printemps,  de  Falla!s  El  Amor 
BrujOj  and  Prokofieff's  Chout  Castro  is  a  young 
composer  who  writes  with  a  fresh  and  modern  style; 
his  more  important  orchestral  works  include  Allegro, 
Lento  and  Vivace  played  by  Casella  in  London  in  1931 


at  the  Festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Con- 
temporary  Music;  a  tone-poem  La  Chellah,  played  by 
Clemens  Krauss;  A  una  Madre,  given  by  Gregor  Fitel- 
berg;  and  a  Symphony  and  Dans  le  Jardin  des  Morts, 
both  performed  by  Ernest  Ansermet.  His  latest  work 
is  a  Symphonie  Biblique  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Annonciation,  Entree  a  Jeru- 
salem and  Golgotha.  He  has  also  written  works  for 
piano,  for  violin  and  for  'cello. 

Castro,  Ricardo,  Mexican  composer,  born  in  1877; 
died  in  1907 ;  his  works  include  an  opera  and  numerous 
piano  pieces. 

Castrone,  see  Marchesi  de  Castrone. 
Castrovillari,  Daniele,  I7th  century  monk  and  com- 
poser whose  operas  were  produced  in  Venice  from 
1659  to  1662. 

Castrucci,  Pietro,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Rome  in 
1679;  &ed  Dublin,  Feb.  29,  1752.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Corelli,  and  went  to  London  as  leader  of  Handel's 
opera  orchestra.  He  invented  the  violetta  marina,  a 
stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  a  viol  d'amore. 
Handel,  in  Orlando,  wrote  an  air  in  his  opera  Orlando 
which  was  accompanied  by  two  of  these  instruments. 
Castrucci  composed  violin  concertos  and  two  books  of 
violin  sonatas. 

Castrucci,  Prospero,  I7th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer,  brother  of  Pietro  Castrucci.  He  played 
in  Handel's  orchestra  in  London  with  his  brother,  suc- 
ceeded Talbot  Young  as  leader  of  the  City  of  London 
concerts,  and  composed  six  solos  for  violin  and  bass. 

Catalani,  Alfredo,  Italian  composer,  born  Lucca, 
June  19,  1854;  died  Milan,  Aug.  7,  1893.  He  studied 
at  the  Conservatories  of  Paris  and  Milan,  and  became 
professor  of  dramatic  composition  at  the  latter  insti- 
tution, writing  seven  operas,  of  which  two,  Le  Watty 
and  Loreley,  were  very  successful. 

Catalani,  Angelica,  Italian  soprano,  born  Giniga- 
glia,  May  10,  1780;  died  Paris,  June  12,  1849.  She 
studied  music  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Lucia  di  Gubbio, 
Rome,  and  made  her  debut  at  Venice  in  1795,  appear- 
ing with  great  success  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Paris  and 
London.  Catalani  excelled  in  bravura  singing;  her 
voice  was  of  wide  range  and  wonderful  flexibility. 

Catalano,  Ottavio,  Italian  organist  and  composer 
of  sacred  music,  born  at  Enna,  Sicily,  toward  the  close 
of  the  i6th  century. 

Catalanottf,  Guy,  French  composer  and  operatic 
conductor,  born  Tunis,  July  3,  1891 ;  for  several  years 
director  of  the  Fremond  Musical  Institute  in  Paris. 
His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  string  quartet  and 
piano  pieces. 

Catalectic,  a  line  in  poetry  that  lacks  either  one  or 
two  syllables  to  properly  complete  the  verse. 

Catalonia,  an  orchestral  piece  by  Isaac  Albeniz, 
originally  intended  as  part  of  a  suite,  and  dedicated  to 
Ramon  Casaz,     Albeniz  himself  conducted  its  first 
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performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  given 
in  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  Paris,  on  May  27,  1899.    A  , 
short  section  in  the  composition,  marked  Itinerant  mu- 
sicians, is  scored  without  strings. 

Catch,  a  round  popular  in  England  from  about  1600. 
It  was  unaccompanied,  and  sung  by  three  or  more 
voices,  each  succeeding  singer  "catching"  his  part  in 
the  continuous  melody  at  the  proper  time.  Later  hu- 
morous and  unusual  effects  were  produced  by  intro- 
ducing puns  and  mispronounced  words. 

Catch  Club  of  London  (full  title  The  Noblemen's 
and  Gentlemen's  Catch  Club),  an  organization 
founded  in  1761  to  perform  canons,  catches  and  glees, 
and  to  give  encouragement  to  composers  in  those  forms. 
The  list  of  charter  members  comprises  a  roster  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  nobility  of  the  period ;  later, 
several  of  the  Kings  of  England  were  admitted,  and 
the  professional  members  subsequently  elected  included 
Beard,  Battishill,  Arne,  Paxton,  Piozzi,  Greatorex, 
Horsley,  Goss  and  Turle.  Annual  competitions  were 
held  until  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  the 
prize  winners  included  Arne,  Smith,  Paxton,  Spofforth 
and  Calcott.  Dinners  were  given  at  the  Thatched 
House  every  Tuesday  from  February  to  June ;  among 
the  compositions  which  enjoyed  popularity  with  the 
club  in  ancient  times  were  Webbe's  Hail!  Star  of 
Brunswick,  The  Mighty  Conqueror  and  Glorious 
Apollo,  each  written  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  some  mem- 
ber. The  club's  centennial  was  celebrated  with  much 
eclat  in  1861,  a  prize  being  awarded  to  Cummings  for 
his  Song  should  breathe.  The  meetings  were  held  at 
various  taverns  and  restaurants,  and  from  1925  at  the 
Criterion. 

Cate,  Andries  Ten,  Dutch  composer,  born  Amster- 
dam, May  22,  1796;  died  there,  July  27,  1858.  He 
studied  several  instruments  and  wrote  an  opera,  can- 
tatas, orchestral  works,  concertinos  for  oboe,  for  clari- 
net and  for  bassoon,  quintets  and  quartets  for  strings, 
church  music  and  songs. 

Catel,  Charles  Simon,  French  teacher  and  composer, 
born  1'Aigle,  Orne,  June  10,  1773;  died  Paris,  Nov. 
29,  1830;  a  pupil  of  Gossec  and  Gobert.  When  the 
Paris  Conservatory  was  established  in  1795,  he  was 
appointed  professor,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  harmony 
that  was  in  use  there  for  twenty  years.  Catel  com- 
posed eleven  operas,  several  cantatas  and  some  cham- 
ber music. 

Catelani,  Angelo,  Italian  musicologist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Guastalla,  Mar.  30,  1811;  died  St. 
Martino  di  Mugnano,  Sept.  5,  1866.  He  studied  with 
Asioli,  Fusco  and  Zingarelli,  also  as  a  private  pupil  with 
Donizetti  and  Crescentini.  He  composed  three  operas, 
and  wrote  several  scholarly  works  on  musical  history. 

Catenacci,  Gian  Domenico,  i8th  century  Italian 
organist  and  composer,  born  at  Milan.  He  was  cele- 
brated as  a  Derf ormer  on  the  organ  and  as  the  teacher 


of  distinguished  pupils;  his  works  included  a  book  of 
organ  sonatas  in  contrapuntal  style. 

Catena  di  trilli  (It.),  a  succession  or  chain  of  trills. 

Catenhausen  (Catenhusen),  Ernst,  German  com- 
poser, born  at  Berlin  in  1833;  died  there,  May  9,  1918. 
He  was  a  theatre  conductor  and  choirmaster  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years,  composing  much  stage 
music. 

Caterall,  Arthur,  English  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
at  Preston  in  1883.  He  is  the  leader  of  his  own  string 
quartet,  and  a  professor  at  the  Manchester  College  of 
Music. 

Caters,  the  name  given  in  English  bell-ringing  to 
changes  rung  on  nine  bells. 

Catgut,  the  customary  name  for  gut  strings,  which 
are  really  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep  or  other 
animals. 

Cathala,  Jean,  I7th  century  French  music  director 
and  composer  who  wrote  masses  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding one  consisting  entirely  of  notes  corresponding 
to  the  black  keys  on  the  piano. 

Cathedral  Music,  music  written  for  the  choirs  of 
English  cathedrals,  particularly  harmonized  settings  of 
the  canticles  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Service  and  Anthem. 

Cathedral  pointing,  indication  of  speech-rhythm  by 
dots,  dashes  and  other  signs,  inserted  in  a  text  for 
chanting,  to  show  on  which  notes  of  the  chant-tune  the 
text  is  to  fall. 

Catherine,  Alphonse,  French  opera  conductor  and 
song  writer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1868;  died  there, 
May  21,  1897. 

Cathie,  Philip,  English  violinist,  born  at  Manches- 
ter in  1874.  He  studied  with  Sainton  and  Sauret  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  made  his 
debut  as  a  boy  prodigy.  He  then  appeared  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  has  since  been  music  director  in 
several  London  theatres. 

Cathie  Quartet,  distinguished  English  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1904  and  disbanded  in  1914.  The 
original  personnel  consisted  of  Philip  Cathie,  first  vio- 
lin; Tom  Morrison,  second  violin;  George  Cathie, 
viola;  Herbert  Withers,  violoncello.  They  gave  regu- 
lar concerts  in  London  and  toured  through  England. 

Catley,  Anne,  English  operatic  singer,  born  near 
Tower  Hill,  London,  in  1745;  died  near  Brentford, 
Oct.  14,  1789. 

Catlings,  the  smallest  strings  on  a  lute. 

Cato,  Diomedes,  Italian-Polish  composer,  born 
Venice,  about  1570;  his  compositions  include  songs  with 
Polish  texts,  and  pieces  for  the  lute. 

Catoire,  Georg  Lvovitch,  Russian  composer,  born 
Moscow,  Apr.  27,  1861 ;  died  there  in  1926;  his  teach- 
ers were  Liadoff  and  Klindworth.  He  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  Tschaikowsky,  and  later  became 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
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Much  of  his  work  as  a  composer  shows  the  influence 
of  his  German  training,  combined  with  elegance  derived 
from  his  French  ancestry  and  the  profound  Russian 
lyricism  with  which  his  family  had  been  imbued  for 
generations.  The  quality  of  his  music,  therefore,  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  appreciation  by  the  masses;  its 
solidity  and  profound  academic  character  make  it  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  by  the  average  Russian  music 
lover.  Catoire  has  written  a  piano  concerto  of  sterling 
merit  and  many  of  his  chamber  works  have  been  fre- 
quently performed.  His  Poem  for  violin  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inspirations  in  Russian 
violin  music.  Among  his  other  works  are  the  cantata 
Russalka,  the  symphonic  poem  J/syn,  and  a  symphony 
in  C  minor. 

Catolla,  Roberto,  Italian  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Trieste,,  Mar.  3,  1871 ;  student  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera  and  some  instrumental  music. 

Catrufo,  Giuseppe  (Gioseffo),  Italian  composer, 
born  Naples,  Apr.  19,  1771 ;  died  London,  Aug.  19, 
1851 ;  several  of  his  operas  were  produced  at  Geneva 
and  Paris. 

Cat's  Fugue,  a  name  appended  to  the  harpsichord 
sonata  in  G  minor  by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  listed  as 
No.  499  in  Volume  10  of  the  Longo  Edition.  Legend 
has  it  that  the  composition  was  suggested  by  a  cat  acci- 
dentally walking  on  the  keys  of  Scarlatti's  harpsichord. 

Cattanei,  Carlo,  Italian  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Piacenza,  Dec.  1852;  his  works  include 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Cattaneo,  Francesco  Maria,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Lodi  about  1697;  died  at  Dresden 
in  1758.  He  followed  Pisendel  as  concertmaster  at 
Dresden,  and  composed  three  violin  concertos,  a  trio 
for  two  violins  and  bass,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  cem- 
balo, also  a  sonata  for  violin  and  bass. 

Cattaneo,  G.,  i8th  century  Italian  composer,  one  of 
whose  violin  sonatas  was  published  at  Modena  in  1700. 

Cattelani,  Ferruccio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Parma,  1867;  died  Apr.  16,  1932.  He  studied 
with  Mantovani  and  Dacci  at  the  Parma  Conservatory, 
and  went  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1897,  where  he  was  solo- 
violinist  at  the  Opera  and  Colon  theatres.  He  taught 
for  many  years  at  the  Argentine  Conservatory,  and  did 
much  to  elevate  musical  standards  in  that  country. 
Cattelani  also  founded  the  "Cattelani  Quartet"  in  1897, 
and  the  Symphony  Concert  Company  in  1900 ;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  a  symphony,  some  chamber 
music  and  numerous  songs. 

Catterall,  Arthur,  English  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Preston  in  Lancashire  in  1883;  pupil  of  Willy 
Hess  and  Adolph  Brodsky,  playing  at  Cosima  Wag- 
ner's soirees  at  Bayi*euth  in  1902.  He  has  conducted 
at  the  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  concerts,  led  the  Halle 
orchestra,  and  occupied  the  post  of  professor  of  violin 
at  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music;  he  is  also 
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leader  of  the  Catterall  Quartet  (q.v.),  and  excels  in 
chamber  music  performance. 

Catterall  Quartet,  an  English  string  quartet  founded 
in  1909  by  Arthur  Catterall.  The  original  ensemble 
consisted  of  Catterall,  first  violin;  O'Malley,  second 
violin ;  Reggel,  viola ;  Hoch,  violoncello.  Many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  personnel,  but  the  quartet  en- 
joys an  enviable  reputation  in  England  and  Europe, 
and  has  made  a  great  number  of  records.  The  Catterali 
quartet  gave  the  English  premiere  of  Pizzetti's  quartet, 
and  in  their  tours  of  the  provinces  frequently  played 
Elgar's  quartet. 

Cattigno  (often  erroneously  spelled  Catugno), 
Francesco,  Italian  musical  director  and  composer,  born 
at  Naples  in  1782;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1847.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  music  at  several  convents  in  his  na- 
tive city,  also  composing  three  operas,  and  a  large 
amount  of  important  church  music. 

Cattivo  tempo  (It.),  the  weak  beat. 

Cattolica,  Gilfredo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Civi- 
tanova  in  1882.  He  is  the  director  of  the  Institute 
Frescobaldi  in  Ferrara,  and  has  written  overtures, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  cantatas,  choral  works 
and  songs. 

Cattozzo,  Nino,  Italian  composer,  born  Adria,  July 
22,  1886;  writer  of  operas,  cantatas,  an  oratorio,  or- 
chestral pieces,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Catugno,  Francesco,  see  Cattigno,  Francesco. 

Caturla,  Alejando  Garcia,  Cuban  composer,  born 
Remedies,  Mar.  7,  1906.  He  studied  with  Nadia  Bou- 
langer  in  Paris,  and  later  returned  to  his  native  island, 
writing  Cuban  dances  and  some  chamber  music. 

Caucasian  Sketches,  an  orchestral  suite  by  the  Rus- 
sian composer,  Michail  Ippolitow-Iwanow,  who  became 
director  in  1882  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Tiflis, 
one  of  the  principal  Caucasian  cities,  and  later  con- 
ductor of  its  opera  house.  His  residence  at  Tiflis  in- 
spired the  Caucasian  Sketches.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  president  of  the  Tiflis  branch  of  the  Imperial 
Musical  Society,  and  is  in  four  movements :  I,  Dans  le 
defile  (In  the  mountain  pass)  ;  II,  Dans  I'Aoule  (In 
the  village) ;  III,  Dans  la  Mosqitee  (In  the  Mosque), 
and  IV,  Cortege  du  Sirdar  (March  of  the  Sirdar). 

Caucci,  Riccardo,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
Feb.  24,  1880;  died  there,  June  17,  1925;  his  works 
include  operettas,  revues  and  dialect  songs. 

Cauchie,  Maurice,  French  musicologist,  born  Paris, 
Oct.  8,  1882.  He  has  written  works  on  French  music 
and  musicians  of  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries. 

Cauciello,  Prospero,  iSth  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer;  his  compositions  include  twelve  duos  for 
two  violins,  five  quintets  for  violin  and  flute,  three  sym- 
phonies and  trios  for  two  violins  and  violoncello. 

Cauda  (Lat),  the  stem  of  a  note. 

Caudella,  Eduard,  Roumanian  composer,  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Jassy,  June  3,  1841 ;  died  Apr.  II, 
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I02SJ  PuPn  of  Hubert  Ries'  Alard  and  7ieuxtemPs- 
He* wrote  vocal,  operatic,  orchestral  and  instrumental 

works. 

Caulery,  Jean,  i6th  century  Belgian  composer,  who 
was  active  in  Brussels  about  1650;  he  was  also  music 
director  for  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

Caupolican,  Chief  (Emile  Barrangon),  Chilean 
baritone,  born  Temuco,  Oct.  n,  1883.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in 
1921,  when  he  created  the  title  role  in  The  Polish  Jew. 

Caurroy,  Frangois  Eustache  Du,  Sieur  de  St. 
Fremin,  French  composer,  singer  and  conductor,  born 
Gerberoy,  near  Beauvais,  Feb.  1549;  died  Paris,  Aug. 

7,  1609. 

Caus,  Salomon  de,  Netherland  writer  on  musical 
theory,  born  in  1576;  died  in  1626. 

Causerie  (Fr.),  chat,  conversation;  an  expression 
frequently  used  as  the  title  of  a  musical  composition. 

Caussin,  Ernuld  (Arnoldus  Causinus),  i6th  cen- 
tury composer  and  singer. 

Caussin,  F.,  igth  century  French  violin  maker,  who 
worked  at  Neuf chateau  about  1860;  his  instruments 
were  accurate  copies  of  violins  by  Italian  masters. 

Causton  (Cawston,  Caustun),  Thomas,  English 
composer  of  church  music,  born  about  1530;  died  Oct. 

28,  1569- 

Cavaccio,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Bergamo  about  1556;  died  Aug.  n,  1626. 

Cavaco,  a  European  instrument  of  the  guitar  family, 
with  a  small  round  or  oval  body  often  made  of  a  gourd. 
The  strings  are  of  silk,  wire  or  gut,  and  are  played  by 
plucking. 

Cavaille-Col  (Coll),  Aristide,  French  organ  builder, 
born  Montpellier,  Feb.  2,  1811;  died  Paris,  Oct.  13, 
1899.  He  invented  a  system  of  separate  wind  chests 
with  different  pressures  for  high,  medium  and  low 
tones,  and  wrote  several  valuable  monographs  on  organ 
construction. 

Cavalcabo,  Giulia  Baroni,  see  Baroni-Cavalcabo, 
Giulia. 

Cavaliere,  Lina,  Italian  operatic  soprano,  born 
Rome,  Dec.  25,  1874.  She  studied  with  Mme.  Mariani- 
Masi  at  Paris,  and  made  her  debut  at  Lisbon  in  1900, 
later  singing  in  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Palermo, 
Warsaw  and  Petrograd,  before  going  to  New  York, 
where  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  1906,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in 
1908,  and  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1915. 
Lucien  Muratore,  famous  opera  tenor,  was  her  hus- 
band. 

Cavalieri,  Emilio  del,  Italian  composer,  born  about 
1550;  died  Rome,  Mar.  n,  1602;  a  Roman  nobleman, 
and  Inspector-General  of  Art  and  Artists  to  the  Tuscan 
Court  at  Florence.  He  was  one  of  the  protagonists 
of  the  homophonic  style  of  composition,  calling  for 
melody  with  accompanying  harmonies.  His  best  work 


is  La  Rappresentasione  di  anima  e  di  corpo,  published 
at  Rome  in  1600,  and  regarded  as  the  first  oratorio. 
The  beginnings  of  modern  opera  are  to  be  found  in  his 
three,  //  Satiro,  1590;  Disperasione  di  Filene,  1590; 
and  Giuoco  della  cieca,  1595. 

Cavalieri,  Girolamo,  I7th  century  organist  and  com- 
poser and  priest  of  the  Armenian  congregation  at  a 
monastery  in  Montfort,  Piedmont.  His  works  were 
entirely  sacred  music. 

Cavalieri,  Katherina,  Austrian  soprano,  born 
Wahring,  Vienna,  1761;  died  there,  June  30,  1801. 
She  studied  under  Salieri  at  Vienna,  and  made  her 
debut  when  fourteen  at  the  Italian  Opera  there,  rarely 
singing  outside  of  Vienna.  She  was  Salieri's  favorite 
pupil;  Mozart  not  only  described  her  as  a  singer  of 
whom  Germany  might  well  be  proud,  but  wrote  several 
operatic  parts  for  her. 

Cavalleria  Rusticana  (Rustic  Chivalry),  grand 
opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Giovanni  Targioni-Torzetti 
and  Guido  Menasci  (founded  on  a  novel  by  Giovanni 
Verga),  music  bsy  Pietro  Mascagni;  first  produced  at 
the  Teatro  Costanzi  in  Rome  rfn  May  17,  1890.  The 
story  is :  Turiddu,  a  young  Sicilian  soldier,  returns  from 
the  war  to  find  his  former  sweetheart,  Lola,  married  to 
the  carter,  Alfio.  He  consoles  himself  with  Santuzza, 
a  peasant  girl,  but  soon  tires  of  her  and  flirts  with  Lola, 
who  gladly  encourages  him.  Santuzza  pleads  with 
Turiddu  outside  the  church  on  Easter  morning  to  break 
with  Lola;  he  refuses  and  finally  pushes  her  roughly 
aside  as  he  enters  the  church.  Santuzza,  maddened 
beyond  reason,  takes  her  revenge  by  informing  Alfio 
of  Lola's  perfidy;  Alfio  challenges  Turridu  and  the 
latter,  after  begging  his  mother  to  care  for  Santuzza, 
accepts  the  challenge  and  is  killed. 

Cavalli,  Pietro  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Crema,  Feb.  14,  1602 ;  died  Venice,  Jan. 
14,  1676.  He  was  the  son  of  Gian  Battista  Caletti- 
Bruni,  choirmaster  at  Crema,  but  assumed  the  name  of 
his  protector,  the  Venetian  nobleman,  Federigo  Cavalli. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Monteverde,  and  became  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  He  composed 
forty-one  operas  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
breadth  of  style,  and  real  power  of  melodic  expression. 
His  opera  Xerxes  was  chosen  for  the  marriage  festivi- 
ties of  Louis  XIV  in  1660,  and  he  also  composed  some 
church  music,  of  which  a  Requiem  is  the  finest  example. 
Cavallini,  Ernesto,  Italian  clarinettist,  born  Milan, 
Aug.  30,  1807;  died  Jan.  7,  1874.  He  studied  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory,  travelled  extensively,  and  then 
returned  to  Milan,  playing  in  the  La  Scala  orchestra, 
and  teaching  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  well-known 
in  Paris,  London  and  Brussels.  Fetis  commented  on 
his  amazing  technique  and  seemingly  inexhaustible 
breath ;  he  composed  a  clarinet  concerto. 

Cavallini,  Eugenio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Milan,  June  16,  1806;  died  there,  Apr.  n,  1881. 
He  studied  with  Rolla,  taught  at  the  Milan  Conserva- 
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tory,  and  wrote  a  symphony,  violin  fantasias,  a  viola 
method  and  some  viola  studies. 

Cavallo,  Johann  Nepomuk,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Munich,  May  5,  1840;  died  there,  Oct.  3, 
1917.  He  studied  with  Lachner  and  Rheinberger,  and 
composed  many  excellent  male  choruses. 

Cavallo,  Wenzel,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Ratisbon.  Bavaria,  in  1781 ;  his  compositions 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  Ratisbon  in  1809. 
Cavalquet  (Fr.),  a  piece  played  by  a  cavalry  trum- 
pet-corps when  approaching  or  marching  through  a 
town. 

CavaniUas,  Jose,  see  Cabanillas,  Jose. 
Cavarra,  Alberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Trapani, 
Dec.  13,  1888.    He  settled  in  Bologna,  and  has  written 
operettas,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Cavatina  (It.),  (i)  a  short  song  or  air  of  any  de- 
scription; (2)  an  instrumental  movement  or  piece  re- 
sembling a  song  in  the  character  of  its  melody. 

Cavazzoni,  Girolamo  detto  d'Urbino,  i8th  century 
Italian  composer  and  organist ;  some  of  his  organ  com- 
positions are  regarded  as  especially  fine  examples  of 
the  period. 

Cavendish,  Michael,  British  composer,  born  about 
1565;  died  1628;  his  madrigals  have  been  included  in 
several  collections  of  the  period. 

Cavi,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, born  in  Rome  about  1750;  died  there,  Aug.  27, 
1821 ;  his  works  include  sacred  music  and  piano  pieces. 
Cavos,  Catterino,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Venice,  1776;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Apr.  28,  1840; 
his  works  include  thirteen  operas  to  Russian  texts 
which  were  successfully  produced  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Cawley,  Edgar  Moore,  American  pianist  and  musi- 
cal director,  born  at  Pyrmont,  O.,  in  1871 ;  he  founded 
the  Indianapolis  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1897. 

Caylus,  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubieres,  comte 
de,  French  musicologist  and  writer,  born  Paris,  Oct. 
31,  1692;  died  there,  Sept.  5,  1765. 

Cazden,  Norman,  American  composer  and  pianist, 
born  New  York  City,  1914.  He  studied  with  Ravitch 
and  Newstead  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art;  also 
piano  with  Ernest  Hutcheson  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
School,  later  becoming  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony, 
a  choral  symphony,  chamber  music,  piano  works  and  an 
operetta. 

Cazot,  Frangois  Felix,  French  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Orleans,  Apr.  6,  1790;  died  in  1858; 
pupil  of  Gossec  and  Fetis.  He  shared  the  first  prize 
for  composition  at  the  French  Institute  with  Mehul  in 
1812,  and  published  several  piano  pieces,  also  a  piano 
method  for  beginners. 

Cazzati,  Maurizio,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Guastella  about  1620;  died  there  in  1677. 
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was  musical  director  successively  at  two  churches  in 
Bologna,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Acad- 
emy; the  great  composer,  Vitali,  studied  at  his  music 
school.  Cazzati  wrote  concerted  instrumental  music. 

CBS  Concert  Activities,  see  Radio  Concert  Broad- 
casting. 

Ceballos,  see  Cevallos. 

Cebell,  the  name  given  by  Purcell  and  other  early 
English  composers  to  a  dance  resembling  the  gavotte 
(q.v.). 

Cebrian,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Nizza,  Jan.  23,  1838;  died  at  Berlin  in 
1922.  He  studied  with  Brosig,  Stockhausen,  and  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  his  compositions  include  a 
patriotic  symphony,  overture,  sonatas,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Ceccarelli,  Edoardo,  I7th  century  Italian  tenor  and 
composer,  born  at  Bevagna.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Pontifical  Chapel,  Vatican  City,  Jan.  21,  1628,  and  col- 
laborated on  the  poetic  texts  for  an  important  Roman 
hymnal,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1644. 

Cecchelli,  Carlo  (sometimes  erroneously  called 
Domenico  Cecchielli),  J7th  century  Italian  musical 
director  and  composer;  he  published  a  book  of  un- 
accompanied four-part  masses. 

Ceccherini,  Francesco,  Italian  tenor,  vocal  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Florence  in  1792;  died  there, 
Jan.  12,  1858.  He  wrote  four  oratorios,  a  requiem 
mass  and  other  church  music. 

Cecchino,  Tomaso,  I7th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Verona;  his  sacred  works  are  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Cecco,  Arturo  de,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Fara  San  Martino,  Abruzzi,  Mar.  8,  1878;  died 
Brianza,  Sept.  8,  1934 ;  his  works  include  several  oper- 
ettas. 

V 

Cech,  Franz  Xaver,  Czechoslovakian  male  contralto 
and  composer,  born  Hofic,  Dec.  4,  1759;  died  Milevsko, 
Aug.  29,  1808.  He  sang  at  the  Church  of  the  Bania- 
bites,  Prague,  and  later  joined  the  priesthood,  becom- 
ing pastor  at  Miihlhausen,  1801;  his  works  include 
church  music  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Cecilia,  St.,  virgin  and  martyr,  and  patron  saint  of 
the  art  of  music.  She  was  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth 
who  died  about  229  A.D.  at  Rome,  was  educated  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and,  after  marrying  a  young  Roman 
noble,  Valerianus,  converted  both  her  husband  and  his 
brother  to  Christianity.  Refusing  to  abjure  their  faith, 
the  two  brothers  were  decapitated,  and  the  virgin-wife 
was  put  in  a  dry  bath  with  a  fire  beneath  it,  and  her 
head  cut  off.  This  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
under  Alexander  Severus,  and  her  house  was  converted 
into  a  church  to  which  her  remains,  together  with  those 
of  other  Christian  martyrs,  were  brought  in  821.  The 
date  at  which  Saint  Cecilia  first  became  known  as  the 
patron  saint  of  music  and  musicians  is  not  definitely 
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known,  but  legend  has  it  that  an  angel  was  attracted 
to  earth  by  the  charms  of  her  singing.  Early  writers 
do  not  mention  her  musical  talents,  but  in  1502,  records 
reveal  that  a  musical  society  was  founded  in  Louvain 
in  her  name.  The  custom  of  celebrating  Saint  Cecilia's 
Day  on  November  22  has  been  the  custom  in  many 
countries  for  a  long  time.  The  earliest  organization 
on  record  founded  for  that  purpose  was  at  Evreux, 
Normandy,  in  15/0;  it  was  called  Le  Puy  de  Musique. 
Religious  services  were  held  in  the  Cathedral,  followed 
by  a  banquet  at  which  prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
best  motets,  part-songs,  airs  and  sonnets;  among  those 
who  won  prizes  were  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Eustache  du 
Caurroy  and  Jacques  Salomon.  In  Paris,  a  Solemn 
Mass  was  performed  on  that  day  at  St.  Eustace  for 
many  years;  only  new  masses  written  by  the  finest 
musicians  were  used,  composed  by  Adam,  Nieder- 
meyer,  Gounod,  Thomas,  Saint- Saens,  Franck  and 
others.  In  England,  similar  celebrations  first  took  place 
in  1683,  when  the  "Musical  Society"  was  founded  at 
London.  They  consisted  of  a  church  service  followed 
by  singing  of  an  ode  specially  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion by  some  celebrated  musician. 

Cecilia  Society,  see  Boston. 

Cecilian  (Ger.  Cacilian)  Society,  a  German  choral 
society,  founded  through  the  efforts  of  Franz  X.  Witt 
in  1867.  It  is  devoted  to  the  fostering  of  a  cappella 
singing  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Cecilium,  a  free-reed  keyboard  instrument  of  the 
melodeon  type.  It  is  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the 
'cello,  but  somewhat  smaller,  and  held  in  the  same 
manner.  While  the  right  hand  operates  the  bellows, 
which  are  controlled  by  a  bow-like  handle,  the  keys 
are  operated  by  the  left  hand.  It  has  a  range  of  some 
five  octaves,  and  the  tone  quality  is  both  sweet  and 
sonorous.  Quentin  de  Crousard,  the  inventor,  ex- 
hibited it  at  Paris  in  1867. 

Cedez  (Fr.),  proceed  more  slowly. 

Cehanovsky,  George,  contemporary  Russian  bari- 
tone, born  Petrograd.  He  studied  with  his  mother, 
Sophia  Cehanovska,  one  of  the  most  popular  sopranos 
at  the  Russian  Imperial  Opera.  His  operatic  debut 
as  Valentine  in  Faust  was  made  at  Petrograd,  and  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1924,  singing  with  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  Company  before  joining  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  New  York,  in  1926. 

V 

Cejka  (Czeyka),  Valentin,  Bohemian  bassoonist  and 
composer,  born  at  Prague  in  1769;  his  works  include 
seven  bassoon  concertos. 

Cejuela  (Sp.),  the  capotasto,  a  device  used  on  the 
guitar  and  similar  instruments  to  change  the  pitch. 

Celamustel  (Fr.),  a  variety  of  reed-organ  with 
fundamental  stops  resembling  those  of  the  harmonium, 
to  which  such  effects  as  bells,  harp,  echo,  thunder, 
cuckoo-notes  and  others  have  been  added. 


Celani,  Enrico  Cavaliere,  Italian  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Jan.  12,  1867. 

Celani,  Giuseppe  Corso,  i8th  century  composer, 
who  was  known  in  Rome,  Parma  and  Ancona;  he 
wrote  two  oratorios  as  well  as  other  sacred  works. 

Celansky,  Ludvik,  Czech  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Deutsch  Brod,  July  17,  1870;  died  Prague,  Oct. 
27»  1931 ;  he  founded  the  Bohemian  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra in  Prague. 

Celeda,  Jaroslav,  Bohemian  violinist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Troppau,  June  n,  1890.  He  has 
edited  old  Bohemian  violin  compositions,  and  written 
a  book  on  Bohemian  composers  and  violinists. 

Celega,  Nicolo,  Italian  composer,  born  Polesella. 
Apr.  15,  1844;  died  at  Milan  in  July,  1906;  a  pupil 
of  Mazzucato.  His  works  include  an  opera,  two  sym- 
phonic poems,  songs  and  instrumental  pieces,  all  of 
which  were  highly  esteemed  in  Italy. 

Celere  (It.),  fast,  swift,  quick;  con  celerita,  with 
speed  or  celerity. 

Celesta,  a  keyboard  percussion  instrument  invented 
in  1886  by  Auguste  Mustel  of  Paris.  Plates  of  steel 
are  suspended  over  resonating  boxes  of  wood,  and 
struck  by  hammers  as  in  the  piano.  The  range  is  four 
octaves  upward  from  middle  C;  the  notes  are  written 
one  octave  below  actual  pitch.  As  the  pitch  rises,  the 
tone  improves;  because  of  its  exquisite  purity,  many 
modern  composers  have  used  it  in  their  works.  New 
qualities  of  tone  were  produced  by  the  inventor  when 
he  subsequently  combined  its  most  desirable  charac- 
teristics with  those  of  the  "Mustel  Organ." 

Celesta,  a  percussion  organ  stop,  made  of  metal 
plates  adjusted  over  resonators  and  operated  by  a 
hammer-action;  duplicating  exactly  the  tone  of  the 
celesta  invented  by  Auguste  Mustel  (q.v.). 

Celeste   (Fr.),  the  soft  pedal  of  the  piano. 

Celeste,  a  shortened  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Voix  Celeste  (q.v.),  but  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
celesta. 

Celestiana,  a  corrupted  spelling  of  the  organ^stop 
called  Coelestina. 

Celestina,  a  key-board  instrument  having  catgut  or 
wire  strings,  in  which  sound  is  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  a  continuous  band  of  rosined  silk. 

Celestina,  a  term  used  by  English  organ  builders 
for  various  stops  of  4  ft.  pitch ;  it  is  in  no  way  related 
to  the  Voix  Celeste  or  Celeste. 

Celestino,  Eligio,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Rome 
about  1739;  died  Jan.  14,  1812;  Burney  considered 
him  the  best  violinist  of  the  period,  He  appeared  at 
London  in  1772,  and  later  became  music  master  to  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenberg;  six  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass 
are  numbered  among  his  compositions. 

Cella,  Louis,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Bayreuth  about  1750;  died  in  Vienna  (?).  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  distinguished  performer,  for  many 
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years  in  the  service  of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Bamberg. 
Later  he  became  chamberlain  to  the  Dowager  Mar- 
gravine of  Erlangen. 

Cella,  Theodore,  American  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1897.  He  studied  with 
Ettore  Martini,  Andre  Maquarre  and  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  many  years.  His  compositions  include 
the  orchestral  works  The  Lido,  which  has  been  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  On  a 
Transatlantic  Liner  performed  by  the  same  organiza- 
tions; Carnival,  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestras;  Alpine  Impres- 
sions and  Through  the  Pyrenees,  also  played  by  the 
same  orchestras.  His  chamber-orchestra  works  include 
a  Romance  for  strings  and  a  Notturno  for  string  quar- 
tet. 

Cellarier,  Hilarion,  French  composer,  born  Floren- 
sac,  Herault,  Mar.  12,  1818;  his  works  include  operas, 
symphonies,  quartets,  piano  pieces  and  church  music. 

Celler,  Ludovic  (pen  name  of  Louis  Leclerq), 
French  writer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1828;  author  of 
a  work  on  the  origin  of  the  opera  and  ballet. 

Celles,  Jean  Francois  Bedos  de,  see  Bedos  de 
Celles,  Jean  Frangois. 

Celli,  Adeline  Murio,  see  Murio-Celli,  Adeline. 

Celli,  Edoardo,  Italian  pianist,  born  Rome,  Feb.  2, 
1888;  pupil  of  Sgambati  at  the  Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia, 
and  later  student  at  the  Sauer-Leschetizky  School  in 
Vienna.  He  has  appeared  in  concerts  at  Rome,  Paris, 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Celli,  Filippo,  Italian  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  at  Rome  in  1762;  died  London,  Aug.  21,  1856. 
He  was  a  well-known  singing  teacher  in  Bologna,  Mu- 
nich and  London,  and  composed  several  operas. 

Celli  (Standing),  Frank  H.,  English  operatic  bass, 
born  at  London  in  1842;  died  there,  Dec.  27,  1904. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company 
(London)  for  many  years,  and  also  appeared  in  light 
opera  in  the  United  States. 

Cellier,  Alexandra  Eugene,  French  composer  and 
organist,  born  Molieres-sur-Ceze,  Card,  June  17,  1883 »" 
pupil  of  Leroux,  Guilmant  and  Widor;  his  composi- 
tions include  orchestral,  instrumental  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Cellier,  Alfred,  English  composer  and  opera  con- 
ductor, born  Hackney,  London,  Dec.  i,  1844,  of  French 
parentage;  died  there  Dec.  28,  1891;  he  studied  with 
Helmore,  and  conducted  at  Belfast  and  Manchester, 
before  directing  the  London  Opera  Comique  and  the 
Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden.  He  wrote  two 
comic  operas,  Dorothy  and  The  Mountebanks,  which 
were  highly  successful. 

Cellier,  Laurent,  French  composer,  born  at  Me- 
tague  in  1887;  died  Paris,  May,  1925;  pupil  of  Roger- 
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Ducasse,  Gedalge  and  Vierne.  He  collected  twelve 
hundred  Breton  songs,  and  composed  some  fine  piano 
music  in  addition  to  writing  a  monograph  on  Roger- 
Ducasse. 

Cellini,  Emilio,  Italian  composer,  born  Ripatran- 
scne,  Jan.  21,  1857;  died  Cupramarittima,  Nov.  5, 
1920;  his  works  included  several  operas. 

Cellini,  Francesco,  Italian  musical  director,  vocal 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Fermo,  May  5,  1813;  died 
there,  Aug.  19,  1873.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Zingarelli 
and  Mercadante,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  highest 
attainments,  numbering  among  his  pupils  Giuglini, 
Graziani,  Rodriguez  and  other  fine  opera  singers  of 
his  time.  His  works  include  patriotic  choruses  and 
church  music. 

'Cello,  abbreviation  for  violoncello. 

Cellone,  an  instrument  of  the  viol  family,  devised 
by  Alfred  Stelzner  about  1895.  It  ranged  in  tone  be- 
tween the  'cello  and  bass,  and  was  intended  to  be  a 
companion  to  another  instrument  of  Stelzner's  inven- 
tion called  the  violotta  (q.v.). 

Celloni,  Anna  Pellegrini,  see  Pellegrini-Cellonit 
Anna  Maria. 

Cellot,  Henri,  French  composer,  born  about  1835; 
his  works  include  a  number  of  operettas  and  some 
songs. 

Cemb.,  abbreviation  for  cembalo. 

Cembal  d'amour  (Fr.),  a  variety  of  the  clavichord, 
invented  by  Gottfried  Silbermann  about  1721,  and 
being  double  the  length  of  the  usual  instruments.  The 
strings  yielded  twice  the  volume  of  tone  because  they 
were  struck  in  the  middle;  the  vibrations  occurred  at 
both  ends  of  the  strings,  and  continued  as  long  as  the 
keys  were  pressed  down. 

Cembalist  (It.),  a  performer  on  the  clavicembalo 
or  harpsichord. 

Cembalo  (Cimbalo),  an  Italian  word  used  in  gen- 
eral to  describe  instruments  with  wire  strings  struck 
by  hammers.  Originally  "cembalo"  was  the  name 
given  to  the  dulcimer,  later  it  was  applied  to  both  the 
harpsichord  and  pianoforte. 

Cembanella,  Cennamella  (It.),  a  pipe,  flute  or 
flageolet. 

Cena  del  Beffe,  La  (The  Supper  of  Jests),  grand 
opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Sem  Benelli,  music  by 
Umberto  Giordano,  first  produced  at  Milan,  Dec.  20, 
1924,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
Jan.  2,  1926.  The  story  is:  Giannetto,  a  Florentine 
painter  and  poet,  is  constantly  being  ridiculed  by  the 
Chiaramantesi  brothers,  especially  Neri;  when  Gian- 
netto is  about  to  marry  Ginevra,  a  fishmonger's  daugh- 
ter, Neri  buys  her  from  the  greedy  father.  Giannetto 
swears  vengeance,  steals  Neri's  housekey  while  he  is 
drunk,  and  spends  the  night  with  Ginevra.  Neri, 
after  wrecking  a  wine  shop,  returns  home  only  to 
be  taunted  by  Giannetto  from  behind  Ginevra's  door, 
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finally  being  led  off  to  prison.  After  his  release, 
Xeri  in  his  turn  swears  vengeance ;  he  waits  for  Gian- 
netto's  return  to  Ginevra,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she 
betrays  him.  When  a  man  in  Giannetto's  familiar  red 
cloak'  appears,  Neri  kills  him,  only  to  discover  that  he 
has  slain  his  own  brother.  Neri  goes  mad,  and  Gian- 
netto  is  sufficiently  repentant  to  pray  for  forgiveness. 

Centenary  College  School  of  Music,  American 
music  school,  inaugurated  in  1926  as  part  of  Centenary 
College  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  The  college  itself 
was  founded  in  1825,  and  has  an  enrollment  in  excess 
of  five  hundred,  of  which  one  hundred  attend  the 
music  school.  Courses  are  offered  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music  for  which  degrees  are  granted.  The 
director  is  Francis  Wheeler,  and  the  faculty  numbers 
nine.  The  music  library  includes  fifty  books,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  scores  and  two  hundred  phonograph 
records.  Student  organizations  include  a  chorus,  glee 
club,  orchestra,  vocal  quartet  and  the  Tre  Corde  music 
club. 

Cento  (It.),  (i)  the  antiphonary  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  (2)  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  an 
individual  composer;  (3)  a  pasticcio  (q.v.). 

Cento,  Giovanni  Antonio,  I7th  century  composer 
and  Franciscan  monk;  he  left  many  church  composi- 
tions in  manuscript. 

Centola,  Ernesto,  Italian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Salerno,  Mar.  2,  1862.  His  compositions 
include  violin  and  piano  works. 

Centolani,  Ambrogio,  igth  century  Italian  com- 
poser; one  of  his  operas  was  produced  at  the  Lugo 
Theatre  in  1867. 

Centoro,  Marc*  Antonio,  I7th  century  Italian  priest 
and  composer,  born  at  Vercelli.  He  became  musical 
director  at  S.  M.  Maggiore,  Milan,  writing  symphonies 
and  church  music. 

Central  New  York  Sangerbund,  established  in  1898 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  festival  is  a  triennial  event, 
now  offered  by  the  Utica  Mannerchor.  Visiting  sing- 
ers from  New  York  compete  in  contests  held  in  the 
State  Infantry  Armory,  and  the  main  concert  is  given 
in  Utica's  largest  theatre.  Among  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages having  German  singing  societies  affiliated  with 
the  Sangerbund  of  Central  New  York  are  Utica,  New- 
burgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  "Am- 
sterdam, Gloversville,  Little  Falls,  Herkimer,  Ilion, 
Binghamton,  Syracuse,  Camillus,  Rochester,  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls. 

Cents,  a  numerical  contrivance  used  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  vibration  ratios. 

Cepede,  Bernard  de  la,  see  La  Cepede,  Bernard 
Germain  Etienne  Laville,  Count  de. 

Ceracchini,  Francesco,  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  choirmaster;  he  was  a  famous  teacher  of 
counterpoint  and  the  composer  of  a  large  amount  of 
church  music. 


Cerato,  II,  see  Giuliani  Francesco. 

Cercar  la  nota  (It.),  (i)  to  sing  in  the  same 
breath  the  tone  belonging  to  the  next  syllable;  (2)  to 
slur  or  slide  from  one  note  to  the  next. 

Cercia,  Domenico,  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Naples ;  his  works  include  operas  and  a  large 
amount  of  church  music. 

Cercle  Musical  Univeristaire,  an  association  com- 
posed of  French  music  students,  founded  in  1919  to 
carry  out  certain  ideas  in  connection  with  the  art. 

Cerda,  Philipp  de  la,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  June  22,  1895.  He  studied  with 
Guido  Adler,  and  has  conducted  and  composed  for  the 
films. 

Cereceda,  Guillermo,  igth  century  Spanish  com- 
poser; many  of  his  zarzuelas  have  been  produced  in 
Madrid. 

Cererols,  Juan,  i8th  century  Spanish  composer  and 
monk  at  the  Abbey  of  Montserrat;  his  works  include 
church  music  written  in  ten  and  twelve  parts. 

Ceresini,  Giovanni,  i/th  century  Italian  church 
composer,  born  at  Cesano. 

Cerf,  Pierre,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer,  born  Val- 
lorbe,  Aug.  28,  1905.  He  directs  a  music  school  at 
Vallorbe,  and  has  composed  chamber  music  and  piano 

pieces. 

v 

Cermak,  Anton,  Bohemian  organist  and  composer, 
born  in  1750;  died  at  Prague  in  1803.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished performer  and  composer  of  organ  concertos. 

Cermak  (Csermak),  Edler  von  Luid  und 
Rohans,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer,  born  1771 ; 
died  Veszprim,  Hungary,  Oct.  25,  1822.  He  appeared 
as  a  virtuoso  in  Vienna  and  took  the  public  by  storm. 
Later  he  became  a  composer  and  interpreter  of  Hun- 
garian music,  and  as  such  was  unequalled. 

Cernikof,  Vladimir,  French  pianist,  born  Paris,  May 
2,  1882. 

V 

Cernohorsky  (Czernohorsky),  Bohuslav  Matej 
(called  Padre  Boemo),  Bohemian  monk,  organist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Nimburg,  1684 ;  died  Graz, 
July  2,  1740.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Tartini  and 
Gluck ;  the  former  was  his  pupil  at  the  convent  church, 
Assisi,  while  he  was  organist  there ;  Gluck  studied  with 
him  while  he  was  director  of  music  at  St.  Jacob's 

Church,  Prague. 
\f 

Cernusak,  Gracian,  Moravian  music  teacher,  choral 
director  and  writer  on  music,  born  Ptem,  Dec.  19, 
1882;  he  has  written  a  history  of  music  in  collabora- 
tion with  E.  Steinhard. 

Cerone,  Domenico  Pietro,  Italian  priest,  born  at 
Bergamo,  about  1566;  died  after  1613.  He  went  to 
Spain  in  1592,  entered  the  chapel  of  Philip  II  in  1593, 
but  returned  to  Naples  in  1608  to  join  the  Chapel 
Royal.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  musical  form. 
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Cerreto,  Scipione,  Italian  composer,  lutenist  and 
theorist,  born  at  Naples  in  1551 ;  died  there  after 
1631.  He  wrote  two  valuable  treatises  on  the  prac- 
tice of  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  some  of  his 
madrigals  are  still  extant. 

Cerri,  Giannina  Russ,  see  Ritss  Cerri,  Giannina. 
Cerri,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  violoncellist,  born 
Milan,  Dec.  28,   1860;  he  wrote  an  opera,  some  or- 
chestral pieces  and  numerous  vocal  works. 

Cerrini  di  Monte- Varchi,  Anna  von,  Swiss  com- 
poser, born  Geneva,  July  14,  1833.  She  studied  with 
Lysberg,  and  wrote  numerous  light  piano  pieces. 

Cerrito,  Fanny,  see  Saint  Leon,  Charles  Victor 
Arthur. 

Certani,  Antoine,  Italian  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1879.  ^e  has  written  a  'cello  con- 
certo, several  symphonic  poems  for  orchestra,  among 
them  L'Isola  del  Garda,  and  a  number  of  chamber 
works. 

Certon,  Pierre,  French  composer  and  choirmaster, 
died  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1572.  He  was  choirmaster  of 
Sainte-Chapelle,  in  Paris,  and  wrote  masses  and  motets. 
Ceru,  Domenico  Agostino,  Italian  musical  dilettante, 
born  Lucca,  Aug.  28,  1817.  He  was  an  engineer  by 
profession,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Luigi  Boccherini ; 
also  a  valuable  monograph  contrasting  German  and 
Italian  music. 

Cerutti,  Enrico,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at  Cre- 
mona in  1808;  died  there  in  1882;  son  of  Giuseppe 
Cerutti.  He  was  a  prolific  maker  of  both  violins  and 
violoncellos  modeled  after  those  of  the  Amatis. 

Cerutti,  Giovanni  Batista,  Italian  violin  maker, 
born  at  Cremona  in  1755 ;  died  there  in  1817.  He  stud- 
ied with  Storioni,  and  later  succeeded  to  the  latter's 
business.  His  instruments  are  modeled  on  those  of 
Niccolo  Amati  and  Guarnerius. 

Cerutti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Cremona  about  1787 ;  died  there  in  1860 ;  son  of  Gio- 
vanni Batista  Cerutti ;  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  busi- 
ness. 

Cervantes,  Ignacio,  contemporary  Cuban  pianist 
and  composer.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
winning  the  first  prize  in  both  harmony  and  piano,  and 
has  composed  a  symphony,  an  opera  Maledetto,  zar- 
zuelas,  Cuban  dances  and  serenades. 

Cervantes,  Maria,  contemporary  Spanish  pianist, 
born  Barcelona.  She  studied  with  Joaquin  Malats, 
Delaborde,  Pugno  and  Reinecke,  making  her  debut  as 
a  child  prodigy.  After  touring  Europe  for  a  number 
of  years,  she  became  a  teacher  in  Berlin ;  her  composi- 
tions include  waltzes  and  pieces  for  the  piano. 
Cervelat  (Fr.).  the  racket  (q.v.). 
Cerveny  (Czerveny),  V.  F.  (Wenzel  Franz), 
Bohemian  inventor  of  brass  wind  instruments,  born  at 
Dubec  in  1819;  died  Koniggratz,  Jan.  19,  1896;  ap- 
prentice with  Bauer,  a  musical  instrument  maker  in 


Prague.  He  invented  many  band  instruments,  and 
made  genuine  improvements  in  others.  His  "roller 
cylinder"  mechanism  was  an  invention  of  great  sig- 
nificance. His  factory,  known  since  1876  as  V.  F. 
Cerveny  &  Sons,  is  still  operating  and  employs  a  large 
force  of  experienced  artisans. 
Cervetti,  Herman,  see  Gelinek,  Hermann  Anton. 
Cervetto,  Giacomo  Bassevi,  Italian  violoncellist, 
born  in  Italy  in  1682;  died  London,  Jan.  14,  1783. 
He  went  to  London  in  1728,  where  he  became  a  dealer 
in  Italian  musical  instruments  and  a  performer  on  the 
'cello.  He  played  in  Dr.  Arne's  Comus  in  1737,  was 
solo  'cellist  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  eventu- 
ally succeeded  David  Garrick  as  manager,  and  did 
much  to  popularize  the  'cello  among  English  musicians 
and  audiences.  His  compositions  include  six  trio  so- 
natas for  three  'cellos,  in  addition  to  many  solo  works 
for  his  instrument. 

Cervetto,  James,  Italian-English  violoncellist,  born 
at  London  in  1747;  died  there,  Feb.  5,  1837;  son  of 
Giacomo  Bassevi  Cervetto.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
father  and  C.  F.  Abel,  making  his  debut  in  1760  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  with  Fanny  Burney, 
then  a  nine-year-old  pianist.  Cervetto  soon  became 
one  of  the  leading  'cellists  in  London,  played  at  many 
concerts,  and  toured  the  Continent  from  1763  to  1770. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Queen's  band  in  1771,  and 
was  said  to  have  surpassed  his  father  in  beauty  of  tone 
and  delicacy  of  phrasing.  The  majority  of  his  com- 
positions were  for  the  'cello. 

Cesak,  Hans,  Moravian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Hostialkow,  Apr.  6,  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  and  has  composed  operas,  operettas, 
singspiels,  songs,  and  pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin. 
Cesander,  Frederic  Heyer,  American  choral  con- 
ductor and  music  teacher,  born  St.  Charles,  111.,  Mar.  8, 
1893;  his  compositions  include  anthems  and  songs. 
Cesare,  Don  Giulio,  see  Merlo,  Alessandro. 
Cesari,  Gaetano,  Italian  music  critic  and  historian, 
born  Cremona,  June  24,  1870;  died  Sala  Maraseno, 
Oct.  21,  1934.  He  was  for  some  time  a  performer  on 
the  double  bass  in  various  Italian  orchestras ;  later  re- 
suming his  studies  under  Krug  and  Mottl,  teaching  his- 
tory, and  occupying  the  post  of  librarian  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory.  He  was  a  well-known  music  critic,  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Permanent  CommiS' 
sion  for  Music  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Education. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  critical  edition 
of  Monteverde's  compositions,  and  an  annotated  collec- 
tion of  Verdi's  letters. 

Cesarini,  Carlo  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Rome  in  1664;  writer  of  excellent 
church  music. 

Cesaris,  Johannes,  early  isth  century  composer,  one 
of  whose  songs  was  transcribed  by  Sir  John  Stainer  in 
his  Dufay  and  his  Contemporaries. 
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Cesek,  H*  A.,  late  iQth  century  Hungarian  composer 
and  pianist;  a  False-Caprice  for  piano,  published  by 
Eulenburg,  has  been  highly  praised. 

Cesena,  Giovanni  Battista,  i6th  century  monk  and 
composer  of  masses,  motets,  psalms,  litanies  and  ves- 
pers. 

Cesi,  Beniamino,  Italian  pianist,  born  Naples,  Nov. 
6,  1845;  died  there,  Jan.  19,  1907.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Mercadante,  Pappalardo  and  Thalberg,  later  becoming 
piano  professor  at  the  Naples  and  Petrograd  Conserva- 
tories. He  was  very  successful  as  concert  artist,  but 
had  to  give  up  his  career  due  to  paralysis  of  the  left 
hand.  For  two  years  he  was  editor  of  an  important 
Italian  musical  journal ;  his  published  compositions  in- 
clude over  sixty  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Cesi,  Cecilia,  Italian  pianist,  born  Palermo,  Dec. 
1903;  daughter  and  pupil  of  Napoleone  Cesi.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  eight  gave  a 
successful  concert  in  Naples  at  the  Sala  Maddaloni, 
later  appearing  in  Rome,  Milan  and  other  Italian  cities. 

Cesi,  Napoleone,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Naples,  1867;  a  son  of  Beniamino  Cesi.  He  studied 
with  his  father;  also  with  Martucci,  Lauro  Rossi  and 
Serao,  composing  operas  and  numerous  piano  works, 
including  a  concerto  and  a  concertstuck  for  piano  and 
orchestra. 

Cesi,  Pietro,  I7th  century  Italian  composer  of  church 
music,  born  at  Rome. 

Cesi,  Sigismondo,  Italian  teacher  and  writer,  born 
at  Naples,  May  24,  1869;  died  Sept.  i,  1936;  a  son 
of  Beniamino  Cesi;  pupil  of  his  father,  Longo  and 
D'Arienzo.  In  1898  he  founded  the  Liceo  Musicale 
with  E.  Marciano  at  Naples;  he  edited  the  works  of 
Schumann  and  dementi,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
piano. 

Cesti,  Marc  Antonio,  Franciscan  monk  and  com- 
poser, born  Arezzo,  Italy,  about  1620;  died  Venice, 
Oct.  14,  1669;  a  pupil  of  Carissimi.  He  was  music- 
master  in  Florence,  a  member  of  the  Papal  Choir,  and 
later  music  director  at  the  court  of  Leopold  I  in  Vienna. 
He  was  a  well-known  opera  composer,  and  did  much 
for  dramatic  music  in  Italy,  transferring  the  cantata, 
which  his  teacher,  Carissimi,  had  perfected  for  the 
church,  to  the  stage.  His  other  works  include  madri- 
gals, motets  and  songs. 

Cesti,  Remigio,  I7th  century  Italian  composer  and 
organist;  his  works  included  operas  and  vocal  works. 

Cesura,  Caesura,  a  poetic  term  that  indicates  the 
dividing  line  between  two  melodic  and  rhythmical 
phrases  within  a  period ;  they  are  referred  to  as  mascu- 
line or  feminine  according  to  whether  they  occur  after 
a  strong  or  weak  beat. 

Cetera,  Cetra  (It),  cither  (q.v.). 
Cetera  tedesca  (It.  "German  cither"),  a  ten-stringed 
instrument  of  the  lute  family. 


Cettier,  Pierre,  French  composer,  born  in  18/4; 
his  works  include  two  quartets,  and  a  quintet  for  piano, 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon. 

Ceulen,  Willem  R.,  Dutch  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Amsterdam,  May  n,  1806;  died  Middel- 
burg,  Mar.  1868.  He  wrote  some  overtures,  a  string 
trio  and  choral  works. 

Ceuppens,  Victor,  Belgian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Brussels,  July  28,  1835 ;  pupil  of  Lemmens  and 
Fetis ;  his  works  include  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Cevallos  (Ceballos,  Zaballos),  Francisco,  Spanish 
composer  and  conductor,  died  Burgos,  1571;  brother 
of  Rodrigo  Cevallos. 

Cevallos  (Ceballos,  Zaballos),  Rodrigo,  i6th  cen- 
tury Spanish  composer;  brother  of  Francisco  Cevallos. 

Cevenini,  Camillo,  I7th  century  Italian  composer 
of  church  music,  born  in  Rome. 

Chabanon,  Michel  Paul  Guide,  Santo  Domingan 
violinist  and  composer,  born  in  1730;  died  Paris,  July 
10,  1792;  brother  of  Chabanon  de  Maugris.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  became  an  atheist  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  music ;  he  was  highly 
honored  by  the  French  Academy  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music. 

Chabanon  de  Maugris,  Santo  Domingan  composer, 
born  in  1736;  died  Paris,  Nov.  17,  1780.  He  wrote 
an  opera  and  a  ballet,  also  pieces  for  the  harpsichord 
and  for  the  harp  with  violin  accompaniment. 

Chabbabeh,  a  Persian  flute  about  a  foot  long,  with 
six  or  more  finger  holes. 

Chabran  (real  name  Chiabrano),  Charles,  Italian 
violinist,  born  about  1723 ;  a  nephew  of  Somis  and  his 
pupil  at  Turin.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  there  in  1747,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ap- 
peared in  1751  with  great  success.  His  importance 
lies  in  his  compositions  for  violin,  in  which  he  handed 
down  to  posterity  the  art  of  his  teacher,  Somis. 

Chabran  (real  name  Chiabrano),  Francesco, 
Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born  Piedmont,  1723. 
He  wrote  a  guitar  method,  and  a  book  of  opera  dances 
for  the  piano,  violin  or  flute. 

Chabran  (real  name  Chiabrano),  Gaetano,  Italian 
violoncellist,  date  of  birth  unknown ;  he  played  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  and  the  "Concerts  Spirituel,"  and  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  Turin.  In  1784  he  played  in  the 
"Concerts  of  Ancient  Musick"  at  London;  his  com- 
positions include  solo  pieces  for  both  'cello  and  bass; 
also  sonatas  for  'cello  and  bass. 

Chabrier,  Alexis  Emmanuel,  French  composer,  born 
Ambert,  Puy-de-D6me,  Jan.  18,  1841 ;  died  Paris,  Sept. 
3,  1894.  He  was  strongly  inclined  toward  music  from 
childhood,  and  studied  it  as  an  amateur,  while  taking 
a  course  in  law  and  being  in  the  employ  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He  then  studied  piano  with 
Edouard  Wolf  at  the  Lycee  St.  Louis,  and  later  with 
Semet  and  Aristide  Hignard,  but  was  mainly  a  self- 
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taught  musician,    His  first  compositions  were  operettas 
of  more  than  average  excellence;  he  then  determined 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music,  and  composed  piano 
pieces  (Habanera,  Fantastic  Bourree,  etc.).    In  1833, 
a    Rhapsody    on    original    Spanish    themes,    Espana, 
achieved   great    success    when    performed    at    a    La- 
moureux  concert  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau.     He  then  as- 
sisted    Lamoureux     produce     Tristan     and     Isolde, 
composing  a  choral  work,  La  Sulaimtc,  in  1885,  and 
a  very  successful   opera,   Gwendoline,  which  had  its 
first  performance  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels, in  1886,  and  was  subsequently  produced  in  Leip- 
zig, Karlsruhe,  Lyons,  and  finally  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  1893.    His  most  remarkable  work,  the  opera  Le  Roi 
malgre  hd,  was  given  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1887; 
its  run  was  abruptly  terminated  by  a  fire  in  the  the- 
atre, but  resumed  with  equal  success  later.     He  left 
an  unfinished  opera,  Briseis:  the  one  completed  act 
was  given  at  the  Opera  in  1899.    His  compositions  are 
marked  by  brilliancy  and  spontaneity,  and  reveal  great 
powers  of  developing  the  musical  material  at  his  dis- 
posal by  using  vivid  harmonic,  rhythmical  and  orches- 
tral coloring;  he  also  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for 
expressing  humor,  especially  in  his  songs.     Chabrier 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  modern  French  music ;  his 
works  also  include  a  chorus,  A  la  Musique;  an  orches- 
tral Marche  de  fete,  a  Suite  pastorale  and  Marche 
frangaise. 

Chace,  Frank  Wilbur,  American  organist,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  at  Providence,  R.  L,  in  1868. 

Chacona   (Sp.),  chaconne   (q.v.). 

Chaconne  (It.  ciacona),  a  slow  dance  resembling 
the  passacaglia,  believed  to  have  originated  in  Spain. 
Its  form  usually  consists  of  a  number  of  variations 
upon  a  ground  bass,  eight  measures  in  length  and 
commonly  in  3-4  time,  with  a  slight  accent  upon  the 
second  beat  of  each  measure.  The  chaconne  was  occa- 
sionally introduced  into  classic  suites  and  sonatas. 
Bach's  D  minor  sonata  for  unaccompanied  violin  con- 
tains the  finest  example  of  the  form.  Lully  used  the 
chaconne  form  for  the  finale  to  his  operas. 

Chaconne  (by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach),  the  last 
movement  in  fiach's  fourth  sonata  (also  known  as  the 
second  partita)  for  unaccompanied  violin;  one  of  the 
most  famous  examples  of  the  "theme  and  variation" 
form  much  used  by  classic  composers.  Three  com- 
posers, regarding  the  violin  form  as  merely  a  sketch 
of  something  far  grander  in  final  conception,  have  ar- 
ranged it  in  symphonic  form;  Joachim  RafT  for  the 
classic  orchestra;  Ottorino  Respighi  and  Alfredo  Ca- 
sella  for  full  symphony  orchestra.  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  both  arranged  piano  accompaniment  parts 
for  the  violin,  but  it  is  usually  played  in  its  original 
form  by  virtuosos. 

Chadfield,  Edward,  English  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Derby,  Aug.  i,  1827 ;  pupil  of  Rosellen  in  Paris ; 


he  was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  American  music 
teachers  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1889. 

Chadwick,  George  Whitefield,  American  composer, 
born  Lowell,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1854;  died  Boston,  Apr! 
4,  1931.    He  came  from  a  New  England  family  im- 
bued with  a  high  regard  for  music  as  an  art,  and  was 
already  playing  the  organ  at  fifteen  in  a  church  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.     He  then  went  into  business  with  his 
father,  at  the  same  time  studying  theory  with  Dudley 
Buck,  and  piano  with  George  E.  Whiting,  at  the  New 
England   Conservatory  of   Music,   Boston.     Later  he 
studied  the  organ  with  Eugene  Thayer,  and  in  1876 
taught  at  Olivet  College,"  in  Michigan.    In,  1877  he  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory with  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke ;  his  graduation 
work  was  the  overture  Rip  Fan  Winkle,  which  was 
performed  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  in  1879,  ^d 
had  its  first  American  performance  the  same  year  by 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association.     The  same  winter 
he  went  on  to  Munich,  where  he  studied  organ  and 
composition    with    Rheinberger.      Returning    to    the 
United  States  in  1880,  he  became  organist  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church  at  Boston,  and  in  1881  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, becoming  its  director  in  1897,  and  retaining  this 
post  until  his  death.     Chadwick's  intelligent  direction 
did  much  to  make  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.    His  work  as  a  conductor 
dates  from  the  performance  in  iSSi  of  J.  K.  Paine's 
music  to  a  production  of  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Tyrannus, 
which  he  directed  at  Harvard  University.     He  also 
conducted  choral  societies  in  Boston,  the  Amateur  Bos- 
ton  Orchestra  Association,   the    Springfield   Festivals 
from  1889  to  *899,  and  the  Worcester  Festivals  from 
1898  to  1901.    Under  his  baton  the  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra began  giving  public  performances  in  1902,  which 
steadily  increased  in  quality  as  the  years  went  on;  he 
visited  England  in  1901,  and  Europe  in  1905  to  study 
the  music  schools  in  each  country.    Chadwick  was  one 
of   America's  great   composers;   like   MacDowell,  al- 
though trained  in   Europe,   he   displayed  .ability   for 
original  conception,   as   well   as   fine  technical  equip- 
ment.    His  creations  adhere  closely  to  the  post-classic 
and  romantic  schools,  although  in  works  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  he  was  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
new  ideas  dominating  the  musical  productions  of  the 
younger  group  of  composers.     His  compositions  have 
always  been  popular  with  the  American  public;  his 
first  symphony  was  performed  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  in  1882;  in  1883,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  his  overture,  Thalia,  his  Second  Sym- 
phony in  1886,  and  his  overture  Melpomene  in  1887. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet  frequently  performed  his  cham- 
ber works.    He  wrote  a  Columbian  Ode  for  the  Chi- 
cago World's   Fair   of    1892   in  which   3,000  singers 
appeared  with, an  orchestra  of  300  under  Theodore 
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Thomas.  Other  compositions  include  much  chamber 
music,  several  choral  works,  songs,  church  music  and 
piano  pieces. 

Chaffin,  Lucien  Gates,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mar.  23,  1846.  He  was 
also  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  studied  music  with 
E.  Thayer,  becoming  a  church  organist  at  Boston,  Buf- 
falo and  New  York,  appearing  in  organ  recitals,  and 
acting  as  music  critic  for  the  Buffalo  "Express"  and 
the  New  York  "Commercial  Advertiser."  He  was 
also  secretary  of  the  "People's  Symphony  Concerts/* 
and  composed  organ  pieces,  cantatas,  anthems  and  piano 
pieces ;  he  also  arranged  mixed  choruses  from  the  works 
of  Grieg,  Cornelius  and  Poldini. 

Chages,  Julius,  Polish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Lemberg,  Dec.  21,  1910.  He  studied  with  H.  Kauder, 
became  a  child  prodigy  on  the  piano,  and  has  com- 
posed chamber  music,  a  violoncello  concerto,  and  piano 
fantasias  with  orchestra. 

Chailley,  Marcel,  French  violinist,  born  Paris,  1881 ; 
died  June  10,  1936.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory with  Bertheliez,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
organizing  his  own  string  quartet  in  1905.  This  quar- 
tet has  been  popular  in  Holland  and  Brazil,  and  has 
produced  important  works,  including  a  quartet  by 
Voormolen. 

Chailley-Richez,  Celiny,  French  pianist,  born  Lille, 
1884;  wife  of  Marcel  Chailley;  pupil  of  Raoul  Pugno, 
and  winner  of  several  first  prizes  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. She  has  appeared  with  some  of  the  leading 
French  orchestras,  and  once  toured  Germany  and  Eng- 
land with  Saint-Saens. 

Chaine,  Eugene,  French  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Charleville,  Ardennes,  Dec.  i,  1819.  He 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Clavel  and 
Habeneck,  finally  becoming  a  music  teacher  and  violin 
virtuoso  in  Paris.  His  compositions  include  concertos 
and  solo  pieces  for  violin. 

Chair  organ,  a  variant  or  older  name  for  choir 
organ.  The  fact  that  in  cathedrals  the  choir  organ 
quite  often  made  up  the  back  of  the  organist's  seat  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  giving  it  this  designation. 

Chaix,  Charles,  French  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Mar.  26,  1885 ;  his  compositions  include  choral 
and  orchestral  works. 

Chaliapin,  Fedor  Ivanovich,  Russian  basso,  born 
Kazan,  Feb.  n,  1873;  died  Paris,  Apr.  12,  1938.  His 
father,  who  was  a  peasant,  was  unable  to  give  him  any 
educational  advantages,  and  at  seventeen  he  joined  a 
provincial  opera  company,  with  which  he  was  soon 
singing  leading  roles.  He  toured  through  the  Caucasus 
and  around  the  Caspian  Sea,  finally  studying  in  Tiflis 
with  Oressatoff.  In  1894  he  sang  at  the  Summer  Thea- 
tre, the  Aquarium  and  the  Maryinsky  Theatre  in  Petro- 
grad,  but  it  was  not  until  he  sang  at  the  Private  Opera 
in  Moscow  that  he  really  became  recognized.  This  or- 
ganization was  supported  by  a  wealthy  lawyer  named 


Mamontoff,  and  specialized  in  producing  Russian 
works;  Chaliapin  gave  striking  impersonations  of  the 
bass  parts  in  Rimsky-KorsakofFs  Maid  of  Pskoff, 
Moussorgsky's  Boris  Godounoff,  Dargornij sky's  Rous- 
salka  and  Leroff's  Power  of  Evil.  In  1901  he  sang  in 
ten  performances  at  Milan  of  Boito's  Mefistofeles.  He 
made  his  English  debut  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
in  1913  with  a  Russian  opera  company  which  intro- 
duced Boris  Godonnoff  to  English  audiences  for  the 
first  time ;  he  also  sang  in  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Ivan  the 
Terrible  and  Moussorgsky's  Khovanstchina.  His  char- 
acterizations in  these  roles  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  Russian  opera  in  England.  The 
following  year  he  appeared  there  in  two  roles  in  Boro- 
din's Prince  Igor;  after  the  Russian  Revolution  he 
made  extended  concert-tours  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  aid  of  his  famine- 
stricken  countrymen,  also  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  and  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  New  York.  He  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  bass-singer  of  his  generation;  his  por- 
trayal of  Boris  Godounoff,  in  Moussorgsky's  opera, 
was  probably  the  most  forceful  and  dramatic  perform- 
ance ever  seen  on  any  operatic  stage.  The  same  state- 
ment could  probably  be  made  regarding  liis  impersona- 
tions of  Mephistofeles  in  both  Gounod's  Faust  and 
Boito's  Mefistofeles. 

Chalil,  a  flute,  flageolet  or  reed-pipe  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews. 

Chalis,  GUI  de,  see  GUI  de  Chalis,  Abbot. 

Challier,  Ernst,  German  music  publisher,  born  Ber- 
lin, July  9,  1843;  died  there  Sept.  19,  1914;  his  busi- 
ness was  located  in  Berlin. 

Challoner,  Neville  Butler,  English  harpist  and 
violinist,  born  at  London  in  1/84;  died  after  1835.  He 
was  well  known  as  a  harpist  and  violinist  in  London 
for  many  years,  writing  pieces  for  both  instruments 
and  for  piano ;  also  methods  for  all  three  instruments. 

Chalmers,  Thomas  Hardie,  American  baritone,  born 
at  New  York  in  1884;  f°r  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

Chalon,  Frederic,  French  flutist  and  oboist;  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Opera-Comique  Orches- 
tra. He  wrote  pieces  for  one  and  two  flutes;  also 
methods  for  flageolet,  English  horn  and  oboe. 

Chalumeau  (Fr. ;  Eng.  chalameau;  Ger.  Chalumau, 
Chalamaus;  It.  scialwno,  salmo),  (i)  an  obsolete  in- 
strument of  the  reed  type.  One  on  exhibition  in  1890 
at  London,  England,  was  about  8  inches  long,  with  six 
finger  holes  on  the  upper  side  and  a  thumb  hole  be- 
neath. The  tongue  or  reed  was  cut  on  the  upper  side ; 
this  instrument  evoluted  into  the  modern  clarinet;  (2) 
a  term  applied  to  the  lowest  register  of  the  clarinet; 
(3)  a  term  for  the  organ-stop  called  SchahneL 

Chamaultj  see  Colin,  Pierre  Gilbert. 

Chamber  .Music  (Ger.  Kammermusik,  It.  musica  da 
camera) ,  a  term  applied  to  concerted  music  suitable  for 
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performance  in  a  private  room,  and  with  not  more  than 
one  instrument  to  a  part.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  vocal 
and  instrumental  music;  during  the  ijth  and  early  i8th 
centuries  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  solo  and 
group  players  of  instrumental  music  except  that  where 
a  "figured  bass"  or  "basso  continuo"  is  indicated,  a  key- 
board instrument  doubles  the  bass  part,  and  fills  in  the 
harmonies  above,  either  by  improvising  new  parts, 
doubling  with  other  instruments  or  both.  This  early  mu- 
sic was  largely  contrapuntal,  with  lines  of  melody  equal- 
izing each  other.  At  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  the 
word  "sonata"  appears,  indicating  music  composed  for 
instruments  rather  than  voices.  Forms  arose  from  the 
dances  and  the  motet  styles  such  as  ricercari  and 
canzoni,  fantasias,  variations,  coiicerti,  sinfonics,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  vocal  music  developed  from  the 
"motet33  or  a  cappella  music  set  to  words  into  the 
"cantata/'  which  was  a  form  of  recitative,  and  aria,  or 
chamber  cantata,  with  solo  singer  and  accompaniment. 
The  madrigal  too  was  an  intimate  vocal  grouping  de- 
signed for  popular  use  of  large  or  small  groups.  Dur- 
ing the  gradual  evolution  toward  modern  chamber  mu- 
sic, the  expression  became  a  term  applied  to  ( i )  music 
in  large  forms  for  a  group  of  solo  instruments  and  (2) 
music  requiring  no  more  than  the  number  of  players 
for  whom  the  individual  parts  are  written.  Thus  the 
principal  combinations  used,  from  the  period  of  Haydn,, 
were  duets,  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  sextets  and  so  on 
up  to  the  "chamber  orchestra" ;  it  was  also  more  gen- 
eral!}* used  in  reference  to  instrumental  music.  The 
Mannheim  Masters  were  the  link  between  Bach  and  the 
revolution  which  produced  the  modern  forms ;  the  new 
works  introduced  six  changes :  ( I )  they  added  a  fourth 
movement  (minuet)  to  the  sonata  form;  (2)  they  de- 
veloped the  new  sonata  form  (first  movement)  intro- 
ducing two  themes,  contrasting  keys,  though  their 
"working  out"  sections  are  fragmentary;  (3)  they  dis- 
pensed with  the  basso  continuo;  (4)  they  introduced 
new  motives  and  more  flexible  melodic  lines;  (5)  they 
introduced  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  moods  in 
the  same  theme;  (6)  the  style  becomes  less  fugal. 
Haydn  developed  these  beginnings  by  individualizing 
the  parts,  instead  of  equalizing  them,  as  had  been  done 
by  the  contrapuntists,  by  developing  a  homophonic  style 
so  that  the  ist  violin  was  not  the  only  solo,  and  melodic 
material  was  passed  on  to  other  instruments  in  order  to 
lend  character  to  their  accompanying  material.  The 
basis  of  chamber  music  literature  rests  upon  the  string 
quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Mozart, 
however,  did  not  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  chamber 
music,  as  did  Beethoven;  the  latter  created  works  on 
a  greater  scale  with  the  personal  element  evident, 
thereby  broadening  the  forms,  and  expressing  the 
metaphysical  roots  of  both  philosophic  problems  and 
religious  feeling.  He  was  succeeded  by  Brahms,  who 
carried  the  tradition  of  Beethoven  into  the  romantic 
era  of  expression.  The  abstract  plane  of  chamber  music 
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for  strings,  where  the  tone  qualities  are  closely  identical, 
has  been  gradually  invaded  by  the  orchestra  and  its 
"effects."  The  romantic  desire  for  expression  of  the 
individual  made  this  necessary ;  the  Russians  started  this 
with  the  inclusion  of  tremolos,  the  more  frequent  use 
of  pizzicato,  harmonics,  sul  ponticello  col  legno,  etc. 
They  were  followed  by  the  French,  who  developed  the 
"impressionist"  style,  largely  harmonic  but  with  even 
greater  individualization.  Modern  writers  began  to  ex- 
plore the  realms  of  chamber  music  for  wind  instru- 
ments, and  with  the  increased  interest  in  rhythm,  per- 
cussion also  was  included.  Individual  tone  qualities 
of  wind  instruments  made  the  solo  nature  of  the  en- 
semble's members  more  prominent;  rhythm  was  found 
to  be  a  substitute  for  counterpoint  in  drawing  out  the 
individuality  of  line.  Meanwhile  composers  who  felt 
the  need  of  a  new  system  to  replace  harmony  experi- 
mented in  writing  parts  more  and  more  independent  of 
each  other;  first  by  means  of  different  simultaneous 
tonalities,  and  then  by  the  use  of  a  "linear"  counter- 
point. Thus  the  conception  of  classic  chamber  music 
has  been  translated  into  modern  terms  to  mean  presen- 
tation of  a  group  of  individuals  as  opposed  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  represents  masses,  and  the  solo,  which 
represents  the  glorification  of  one  individual  above  all 
others.  Much  of  the  great  charm  in  chamber  music 
is  derived  from  the  more  intimate,  human  association 
in  this  type,  as  opposed  to  the  heroic  stature  of  the  solo 
player,  and  the  vaster  organization  of  the  orchestra. 

Chamber  Music,  National,  for  the  history  of  cham- 
ber music  and  ensemble  groups  in  various  countries, 
see  American  Chamber  Music,  Belgian  Chamber  Mu- 
sic, etc. 

"Chamber  Music  of  Beethoven/'  The,  a  collection 
containing  the  miniature  scores  of  twenty-seven  chamber 
music  works  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  with  the  arrow 
system  of  score  reading  (q.v.). 

Chamber  Music  Players,  a  contemporary  English 
piano  quartet,  founded  in  1921  with  William  Murdoch, 
piano;  Albert  Sammons,  violin;  Lionel  Tertis,  viola; 
Felix  Salmond,  violoncello.  They  have  played  exten- 
tively  throughout  England,  and,  with  W.  H.  Reed  as 
second  violin,  gave  the  first  performance  of  Sir  Edward 
Elgar's  piano  quintet. 

Chamber  Music  Society,  a  Russian  chamber  music 
ensemble,  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  The 
president  of  this  organization  was  E.  Albrecht,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1898  by  Mitrofan  Belaieff,  head  of  a  fa- 
mous Russian  music  publishing  house. 

Chamber  Music  Society  of  America,  organized  at 
New  York  in  1933  for  the  purpose  of  affording  music 
lovers  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  music  of  intimate  char- 
acter in  the  type  of  surroundings  for  which  it  was 
originally  conceived. 

Chamber  Opera  (Ger.  Kammeroper} ,  an  intimate 
form  of  opera  employing  a  small  chorus  and  orchestra, 
in  contrast  to  the  large  groups .  used  in  igth  century 
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music  dramas.     Richard  Strauss  exemplifies  the  ideal 
form  in  his  chamber  opera,  Ariadne  anf  Naxos. 

Chamber-organ,  a  small  cabinet  organ,  for  use  in 
a  dwelling  or  small  hall. 

Chamber  Symphony  (Ger.  Kammersinfonie) ,  an 
instrumental  form  in  modern  music,  first  used  by 
Schonberg  to  secure  virtuoso  effects  from  a  group  of 
fifteen  solo  instruments. 

Chamberlain,  Houston  Stewart,  English  writer  on 
music,  born  Portsmouth,  Sept.  9,  1855;  died  Bayreuth, 
Tan.  9,  1927.  He  studied  at  Versailles,  and  with 
Kuntze  and  Ruthardt,  spending  his  entire  life  in  the 
study  of  Germanic  civilization  and  culture,  subjects  for 
which  he  had  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  1908  he  mar- 
ried Richard  Wagner's  daughter,  Eva,  and  settled  in 
Bayreuth.  He  wrote  many  important  works  regarding 
Richard  Wagner,  including  a  biography  of  the  great 
master  which  is  a  profound  psychological  study. 

Chamberlayne,  Edith  A.,  late  igtfa  century  English 
composer,  who  has  written  a  number  of  works  in  the 
larger  forms,  including  symphonies,  and  a  sextette  for 
harp,  flute  and  strings. 

Chambge,  Pauline  du,  see  Duchambge,  Pauline. 
Chambonnieres,  Jacques  Champion  de,  French 
cembalist  and  organist,  born  in  1602 ;  dted  in  Paris 
about  1672.  He  was  chamber  harpsichord-player  to 
Louis  XIV,  and  also  at  the  Court  of  Brandenburg, 
Sweden.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
school  of  the  harpsichord,  and  is  said  to  have  excelled 
all  other  players  in  roundness  and  softness  of  touch. 
He  was  also  a  teacher  of  note ;  among  his  pupils  were 
the  elder  Couperins,  d'Anglebert,  Le  Begue  and  Har- 
delle.  His  works  include  two  books  of  harpsichord 
pieces. 

Chaminade,  Cecile  Louise  Stephanie,  French  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1857.  Her 
musical  talent  made  itself  evident  at  an  early  age,  and 
when  she  was  eight  years  old,  Georges  Bizet  advised 
her  parents  to  give  her  a  thorough  musical  training. 
She  studied  piano  playing  with  Lecouppey,  and  Savard 
instructed  her  in  harmony,  counterpoint  and  fugue. 
Marsick  was  her  violin  teacher  and  she  also  had  les- 
sons from  Godard  in  composition.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  made  an  eminently  successful  debut,  on 
which  occasion  she  played  several  of  her  own  composi- 
tions. From  that  time  her  career  was  a  continuous 
succession  of  triumphs.  Her  piano  concerto  was 
played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  London  Philharmonic, 
Lamoureux  and  Colonne  concerts.  Among  her  most 
important  solo  works  for  the  piano  are  Etude  Sym- 
phonique,  Valse  Caprice,  Guitarre,  Arabesque,  six  con- 
cert etudes,  and  five  Airs  de  Ballet,  containing  the 
well-known  Scarf  Dance.  Other  works  are  a  concert 
piece  for  piano  with  orchestra,  the  ballet  Callirhoe  and 
the  comic  opera  La  Sevillane. 

Chamlee,    Mario,    American    tenor,    born    at   Los 
Angeles  in  1892.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Cali- 


fornia, served  in  the  World  War,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Argonne  Players,"  and  made  his  operatic 
debut  with  the  Scotti  Opera  Company.  In  1920  he 
joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York, 
making  his  debut  as  Cavarodossi  in  Tosca  with  Antonio 
Scotti  and  Geraldine  Farrar.  Since  then  he  has  sung 
with  the  San  Francisco  and  Ravinia  Park  opera  com- 
panies, and  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  on  the  radio. 
Champein,  Stanislas,  French  composer,  born  Mar- 
seilles, Nov.  19,  1753;  died  Paris»  Sept-  T9>  l83°-  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  master  of  the  chapel  at 
Pignon,  and  composing  church  music.  He  studied 
under  Peccico  and  Chavet,  later  going  to  Paris,  where 
he  produced  over  forty  operas  and  operettas.  Champein 
achieved  some  popularity,  but  gradually  passed  into  neg- 
lect ;  his  last  fifteen  operas  were  never  produced.  His 
friends  rescued  him  from  poverty  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  his  works  are  all  forgotten. 
.  Champion,  Antoine,  late  i6th  century  French  or- 
ganist and  composer. 

Champion,  Jacques,  French  organist  and  harpsi- 
chordist, born  about  1555,  died  about  1640;  son  of 
Thomas  Champion.  He  was  harpsichordist  in  the 
chamber  orchestras  of  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII  of 
France. 

Champion,  Jacques,  see  Chambonnieres,  Jacques 
Champion  de. 

Champion,  Marguerite  Roesgen,  see  Roesgen- 
Champion,  Marguerite. 

Champion,  Nicolas,  i6th  century  French  composer ; 
son  of  Thomas  Champion. 

Champion,  Rene,  early  i8th  century  French  violin 
maker  who  worked  in  Paris  about  1725.  His  instru- 
ments follow  the  style  of  Boquay,  and  are  unusually 
pleasing  in  appearance. 

Champion,  Thomas,  i6th  century  French  organist, 
spinet  player  and  composer  who  died  about  1580.  He 
was  active  as  a  composer  and  performer  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  IX  and  Henry  III  of  France. 

Champlin,  John  Denison,  American  music  editor, 
born  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1834,  died  at  New  York 
in  1915 ;  editor  with  W.  F.  Apthorp  of  a  three  volume 
Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  published  by 
Charles  Scribners  Sons ;  this  work  is  now  out  of  print. 
Champs,  Ettore  de,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Florence,  Aug.  8,  1835 ;  died  there,  Apr.  12,  1905; 
his  compositions  include  operatic  and  choral  works. 

Chance,  Paul  Snider,  contemporary  American  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher,  born  at  London,  0.  He 
studied  with  Emil  Liebling  and  others,  becoming  an  or- 
ganist and  choral  director  in  Ohio.  His  compositions 
include  piano  pieces,  organ  works  and  part  songs. 

Chancy,  Frangbis  de,  French  composer  .and  lutenist, 
born  about  1600;  died,  1660.    He  wrote  ballets,  also 
vocal  and  instrumental  works. 
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CHANDOS— CHAXT  PASTORAL 


Chandos,  Lloyd,  contemporary  English  tenor.  He 
studied  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London,  and 
with  -Henry  J.  Wood,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Choral  Society,  has  sung  in  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  Lon- 
don, also  appearing  as  soloist  with  leading  European 
and  English  symphony  orchestras. 

Chandoschkin,  Ivan,  Russian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1765,  died  at  Petrograd  in  1804.  He 
studied  with  Tito  Porto  and  was  chamber  musician  ^in 
the  court  chapel  of  Catherine  II.  His  compositions  in- 
clude violin  pieces,  and  three  sonatas  for  violin  solo. 

Chang  (Chank),  the  Persian  name  for  the  Assyrian 
Zakkal,  or  upright  harp  with  vertical  strings,  as  ^dif- 
ferentiated from  the  Zag-Sal,  with  horizontal  strings. 

Chang  Gon,  a  Korean  drum  shaped  like  a  dumb- 
bell. One  end  is  tapped  with  the  fingers  and  the  other 
with  a  stick;  an  expert  player  secures  an  effect  of 
altered  pitch  by  beating  in  different  places  on  the 
heads. 

Change,  (i)  in  campanology  a  melody  or  phrase 
produced  on  a  chime  of  bells;  (2)  in  harmony,  same 
as  Modulation  or  Transition;  (3)  in  voice,  same  as  Mu- 
tation. 

Change  Ringing,  the  art  and  practice  of  ringing 
chimes  in  systematic  order. 

Changer  de  jeu  (Fr.),  to  change  the  stops  of  an 
organ. 

Changing  Chord,  a  dissonant  chord,  appearing  on 
an  accented  beat,  and  requiring  resolution. 

Changing  Note,  see  Xota  Gambita. 

Chank,  see  Chang. 

Chanler,  Theodore  Ward,  American  composer, 
born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1902 ;  pupil  of  Ebell  in  piano 
and  composition,  and  of  Arthur  Shepherd  in  harmony. 
He  attended  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  1919, 
studying  piatio  with  Buhlig  and  counterpoint  with 
Goetschius.  Later  he  worked  with  Bloch  in  Cleve- 
land, and  in  1923  went  to  Oxford  University  where  he 
remained  a  year  and  a  half.  After  three  years  with 
Boulanger  in  Paris  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
In  1934  he  was  music  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
His  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  has  been  performed 
by  the  Societe  Musicale  Independante  in  Paris  and  at 
the  Copland-Sessions  concerts  in  New  York.  He  has 
also  written  a  Mass  for  Two  Women's  Voices,  and  a 
number  of  Epitaphs  for  voice  and  piano. 

Chanot,  Alfred  Ernest,  English  violin  maker,  born 
London,  1890.  He  works  in  London,  where  he  builds 
on  Joseph  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models,  creating 
instruments  of  high  quality  covered  with  chestnut  oil 
varnish.  He  is  also  famous  as  an  expert  on,  and 
repairer  of,  viols  and  other  medieval  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

Chanot,  F.  W.,  French  violin  maker  and  publisher, 
died  Jan.  1911.  He  was  a  son  of  Georges  Chanot,  Jr., 
and  grandson  of  Georges  Chanot,  Sr.  (q.v.).  He 
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published  an  extensive  edition  of  music  for  the  violin 
which  still  enjoys  a  large  sale. 

Chanot,  Florentine  (nee  Demoliens),  French  violin 
maker,  wife  of  Georges  Chanot;  she  made  a  number  of 
violins  with  her  own  hands,  and  was  of  great  assistance 
to  her  husband. 

Chanot,  Francois,  French  maker  of  musical  instru- 
ments, born  at  Mirecourt  in  1787;  died  at  Brest  in 
1823;  first  of  a  family  who  worked  at  the  craft  of 
instrument  making  over  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  Franqois  Chanot  believed  that  the  tone  of  the 
violin  could  be  improved  if  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
wood  were  utilized  with  as  few  sutures  as  possible; 
he  made  a  curious  pear-shaped  instrument  a  "Guitar- 
Violin,"  which  was  pronounced  by  the  authorities  of  the 
French  Insttiute  equal  in  quality  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius. 

Chanot,  Georges,  Jr.,  French  violin  maker,  born  in 
1831 ;  died  in  1895 ;  son  of  Georges  Chanot,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  trade,  and  nephew  of  Francois  Chanot. 
He  went  into  business  in  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  a  fine  artisan. 

Chanot,  Georges,  Sr.,  French  maker  of  musical  in- 
struments, born  Mirecourt,  Mar.  26,  1801 ;  died  Cour- 
celles,  Seine  and  Oise,  Jan.  10,  1883,  brother  of 
Franqois  Chanot.  He  made  pear-shaped  violins  on  the 
style  of  his  brother's  invention  (see  Frangois  Chanot), 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the  model  for  lack  of 
demand,  and  finally  established  his  own  business  after 
being  employed  by  other  makers. 

Chanot,  Joseph,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court about  1760;  died  there  in  1830.  His  instruments 
follow  those  of  Chappuy,  and  are  branded  at  both  the 
button  and  on  the  inside. 

Chansarel,  Rene,  contemporary  French  pianist  and 
composer;  a  suite  of  impressionatic  pieces  for  piano, 
entitled  New  York  Pictures,  was  published  in  1920. 

Chanson  (Fr.),  (i)  a  song;  (2)  a  part  song  for- 
merly resembling  a  madrigal,  but  a  vocal  solo  with 
piano  accompaniment;  Chansonette,  a  little  song; 
Chansonnier,  a  song  composer,  or  a  collection  of  songs. 

Chant,  "to  sing";  specifically  musical  declamation 
of  the  Psalms  or  similar  text,  much  used  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  Anglican  chant,  usually  written  for  four 
voices  and  with  long  recitative  measures,  consists  of  a 
seven  measure  phrase  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  three 
measures,  the  second  four.  A  chant  of  fourteen  meas- 
ures is  the  Double  Chant.  Gregorian  Chant  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  intonation,  recitation,  meditation,  recita- 
tion repeated  and  cadence,  all  being  sung  on  two  tones. 

Chant  du  Depart,  a  French  national  air,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Mehul  to  the  words  of  Marie  Joseph 
Chenier.  It  was  first  played  at  a  Tuileries  Garden  con- 
cert on  July  4,  1794,  and  its  theme  has  been  adapted 
to  fit  more  than  thirty  songs. 

Chant  pastoral  (Fr.),  shepherd's  song. 


CHANTAVOINE— CHAPLIN,  NELLIE 


Chantavoine,  Jean,  French  critic  and  writer,  born 
Paris,  May  I7»  I877-  He  studied  the  history  of  music 
with  Friedlander,  and  became  music  critic  for  the 
Rente  Hebdomadaire  and  other  journals,  also  editing 
a  series  of  musical  biographies,  and  the  L'Annee  Mu- 
sicale.  He  has  discovered  the  score  of  Liszt's  lost 
opera,  Don  Sanche,  written  when  the  great  piano 
virtuoso  and  composer  was  only  a  youth. 

Chanter,  (i)  the  melody-pipe  of  the  bagpipes;  (2) 
a  lay  vicar  or  a  singer ;  see  cantor. 

Chanterelle  (Fr.),  the  highest  string  of  the  violin, 
viola,  'cello,  guitar,  etc. 

Chanteur  (Fr.),  a  male  singer;  chant euse,  a  female 
singer. 

Chanting,  the  rendition  in  the  Church  of  England 
of  prose  verses  that  are  sung  to  a  repeated  melody; 
chanting  is  a  part  of  the  daily  offices,  and  is  usually 
confined  to  the  Canticles  and  Psalms. 

Chantre  (Fr.),  chanter,  see  Cantor. 

Chanty,  see  Shanty. 

Chapeau  chinois,  see  Crescent. 

Chapek,  Joseph  Horymir,  Bohemian  violinist,  born 
in  1860.  He  settled  in  Milwaukee  in  1883,  organizing 
a  quintet  club  and  a  quartet  club,  and  becoming  con- 
certmaster  in  the  Bach  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  then 
went  to  Chicago,  played  in  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  and 
founded  his  own  music  school. 

Chapel,  see  Cappella. 

Chapel  Royal,  the  word  "chapel"  was  derived  from 
cappella,  or  cloak  of  St.  Martin,  treasured  by  the 
Frankish  kings  who  always  carried  it  to  battle.  Its 
sanctuary  became  known  as  cappella,  and  those  who 
looked  after  it  as  cappellani;  hence  chaplino.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  application  of  "chapel"  to  any  holy 
place  or  private  sanctuary,  including  the  vestments, 
plate  and  service  books  which  were  used  in  the  religious 
service.  A  "Chapel  Royal"  signified  the  chapel  estab- 
lished at  the  court  of  a  sovereign  to  perform  the  daily 
religious  services;  this  chapel  always  travelled  with 
the  king  to  maintain  the  religious  services  whether  or 
not  attended  by  the  king.  When  the  king  was  resident 
at  one  of  his  palaces,  the  services  were  performed  in 
one  of  the  private  chapels. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  England 
was  in  1135 ;  during  the  Tudor  period  it  was  located  at 
Greenwich  and  Whitehall;  later  it  was  moved  to  St. 
James's  Palace.  The  Chapel  Royal,  or  "Royal  Pecul- 
iar" as  it  should  be  termed,  includes  "The  King's  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  George  in  Windsor  Castle"  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  are  free  from  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  record  of  the  choristers,  "Children 
of  the  Chapel,"  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
During  the  Elizabethan  period  the  "Children  of  the 
Chapel"  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  opera.  The  adult  members  of  the  choir  were  known 
as  "Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel."  Among  those  that  have 


been  "Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel"  were  the  great  Tudor 
composers:  Fairfax,  Cornyshe,  Tallis,  Byrd,  Robert 
Parsons,  Morley,  William  Mundy,  Orlando  Gibbons  and 
Thomas  Tomkins.  In  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
"Gentlemen  and  Children  of  the  Chapel"  sing  a  full 
choral  service  twice  on  Sunday.  Although  the  "chil- 
dren's" school  no  longer  exists,  the  children  continue 
to  wear  their  brilliant  uniforms  of  Tudor  design,  some- 
what similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard. 

Chapelle,  see  Cappella. 

Chapelle,  Pierre  David  Augustin,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  born  at  Rouen  in  1756;  died  at  Paris 
in  1821.  His  operas  were  performed  in  various 
Parisian  theatres,  and  he  also  wrote  violin  concertos, 
sonatas  and  duos. 

Chapi  y  Lorente,  Ruperto,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Villena,  near  Alicante,  Mar.  27,  1851;  died  Madrid, 
Mar.  25,  1909.  His  father,  a  barber,  was  also  a  mu- 
sician of  no  mean  attainments;  by  the  time  the  boy 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  had  composed 
a  zarzuela  in  which  might  be  discerned  the  germ  of  the 
musical  talent  which  was  later  to  manifest  itself  in 
many  excellent  works.  For  a  time  he  attended  the 
Madrid  Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  amazed 
at  his  rapid  progress.  One  of  his  first  musical  appoint- 
ments was  in  the  Spanish  Artillery;  this  appointment 
was  confirmed  in  1872,  and  a  year  later  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand.  There  he 
applied  himself  industriously  to  composition,  producing 
several  operas  and  a  symphonic  poem.  Later  the  pinch 
of  poverty  drove  him  into  the  field  of  comic  opera, 
where  his  talents  as  a  musical  caricaturist  were  of  great 
service.  He  was  conspicuously  successful  in  writing 
lighter  music,  which  provided  him  with  the  necessary 
funds  for  more  serious  pursuits.  Chapi's  works  in- 
clude more  than  150  zarzuelas.  6  operas  and  4  string 
quartets. 

Chaplin,  Kate,  English  viola  d'amore  player  and 
violinist,  born  London,  July  3,  1865.  She  studied  with 
Adolph  Pollitzer  at  the  London  Academy  of  Music,  and 
with  Eugene  Ysaye  at  Brussels. 

Chaplin,  Mabel,  English  viola  da  gamba  player  and 
'cellist,  born  London,  Oct.  19,  1870.  She  studied  with 
Pezze  at  the  London  Academy  of  Music,  and  with 
Jacobs  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Chaplin,  Nellie,  English  harpsichordist,  born  Lon- 
don, Feb.  n,  -1857.  She  studied  with  Wylde  at  the 
London  Academy  of  Music,  the  Deppe  Method  with 
Timm,  and  the  Virgil  system  with  A.  P.  Virgil,  later 
doing  much  to  revive  interest  in  old  dances  such  as  the 
allemande,  courante,  sarabande,  chacoAne,  etc.,  and  in 
old  English  folk-dances.  She  wrote  Play  ford's  Dances 
with  Steps;  Court  Dances;  Music  and  Steps  in  the 
Dances  of  the  Suite. 
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CHAPLIN  TRIO— CHARDAVOINE 


Chaplin  Trio,  English  ensemble,  founded  in  1904 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  playing  of  old  music 
and  dances  on  the  original  instruments.  The  personnel 
consisted  of  Nellie  Chaplin,  piano  and  harpsichord; 
Kate  Chaplin,  violin  and  viola  d'amore;  and  Mabel 
Chaplin,  violoncello  and  viola  da  gamba.  One  of  its 
outstanding  achievements  was  the  revival  of  dances 
from  Playford's  Dancing  Master;  these  had  not  been 
performed  in  public  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Chapman,  Frank,  American  baritone,  born  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  Mar.  19,  1900.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University,  studied  voice  with  Thomas  Chal- 
mers and  in  Italy  with  Mario  Ancona  and  Leopoldo 
Mugnone,  making  his  operatic  debut  as  the  Conte  di 
Luna  in  II  Trovatore  at  Rome.  He  sang  later  in  Flor- 
ence, Turin,  Venice  and  Milan  before  making  his  Amer- 
ican debut  as  Valentine  in  Faust  with  the  American 
Opera  Company  in  New  York.  In  recent  years  he  lias 
achieved  considerable  popularity  in  recitals  and  on  the 
radio. 

Chapman,  Frederick  Elmer,  American  composer, 
organist,  conductor  and  teacher,,  born  Bath,  Me.,  May  9, 
1859.  He  studied  with  George  W.  Chadwick,  Luther 
Mason  and  others;  his  compositions  include  choral 
works  and  songs. 

Chapman,  Louis  W.,  contemporary  American  writer 
and  music  critic  on  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Bulletin  and 
Journal. 

Chapman,  William  Rogers,  American  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Hanover,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1855; 
died  Jan.  15,  1936.  His  works  include  sacred  music, 
choral  works,  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Chappell,  William,  English  musical  antiquarian, 
born  at  London  in  1809;  died  there  in  1888;  son  and 
successor  of  Samuel  Chappell,  who  founded  the  music 
publishing  house  of  Chappell  &  Co.  He  compiled  a  col- 
lection of  English  airs,  a  volume  of  old  time  popular 
music,  and  a  history  of  music. 

Chappell  &  Co.,  an  English  music  publishing  house, 
founded  in  1812  by  Samuel  Chappell  in  association  with 
J.  B.  Cramer  and  F.  T.  Latour.  Cramer  retired  in 
1819  and  Latour  withdrew  in  1826.  Chappell  died  in 
1834,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  widow 
with  the  assistance  of  her  sons,  William  and  Thomas. 
The  former  organized  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society, 
which  held  its  meetings  at  his  place  of  business.  He 
also  edited  Dowland's  songs  for  the  society,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  national  English  airs.  Under 
his  management  a  general  history  of  music  was  pro- 
jected, and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1874.  Thomas 
Patey  Chappell,  Samuel's  son,  greatly  extended  the  busi- 
ness ;  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  were 
originated  by  him,  and  S.  Arthur  Chappell,  a  younger 
brother,  was  largely  responsible  for  their  success.  An- 
other project  which  owed  its  conception  to  the  Chap- 
pells  was  St.  James  Hall.  Later  their  piano  manu- 
facturing business  became  a  real  force  in  the  musical 


life  of  London,,  under  the  guidance  of  E.  Glandt;  he 
was  responsible  for  many  improvements  which  resulted 
in  increasing  favor  for  the  Chappell  instruments.  The 
firm  was  incorporated  as  a  limited  company  in  1896; 
Thomas  Chappell  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  T.  Stanley 
Chappell,  and  at  a  later  date  William  Boosey  became 
managing  director.  The  firm  is  lessee  of  Queen's  Hall 
and  proprietor  of  the  New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
Their  publications  include  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  oper- 
ettas, and  many  ballads  and  songs  that  have  enjoyed 
great  popularity. 

Chappington,  John,  British  organ  builder,  born  at 
South  Molton,  Devon;  died  at  Winchester,  in  1606. 

Chappie,  Samuel,  English  blind  composer,  organist 
and  pianist,  born  at  Crediton,  Devon,  in  1775;  died 
Ashburton,  Oct.  3,  1833.  His  work  includes  anthems, 
glees  and  sonatas  for  the  piano. 

Chappuy,  Nicolas  Augustin,  iSth  century  French 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  about  1750;  his 
instruments  were  branded  near  the  tail  pin  or  button. 
Pochettes  and  quintoles  made  by  him  are  eagerly  col- 
lected. 

Chapuis,  August  Paul  Jean  Baptiste,  French  com- 
poser, organist  and  teacher,  born  at  Dampierre-sur- 
Salon,  Haute-Saone,  Apr.  20,  1858;  died  Paris,  Dec. 
T933 ;  a  pup*1  °*  Dubois,  Massenet,  and  Cesar  Franck. 
He  became  a  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
Inspector-General  of  musical  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  also  composed  voluminously  in  almost  all 
forms,  writing  a  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
harmony. 

Chapuis,  Marcel  fimile,  French  composer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1872;  his  works  include  numerous  orchestral 
pieces. 

-Char,  Friedrich  Ernst  (Fritz),  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Cleve-on-Rhine,  May  3,  1865 ;  died 
Sept.  21,  1932.  He  studied  with  Kistler,  Wiillner  and 
Neitzel ;  a  romantic  opera,  Der  Schelm  von  Bergen,  for 
which  he  wrote  both  the  text  and  music,  proved  to  be 
very  successful. 

Characteristic  piece,  a  character-piece,  depicting  a 
definite  mood,  impression,  scene  or  event. 

Characterstiick   (Ger.),  characteristic  piece    (q.v.). 

Charbonnier,  fitienne  Paul,  French  priest,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Marseilles,  Dec.  19,  1793 ;  died  Aix, 
Oct.  7,  1872 ;  organist  of  the  Aix  Cathedral.  He  made 
a  careful  study  of  old  Provencal  music  which  is  reflected 
in  his  compositions,  most  of  which  were  sacred  works. 

Chard,  George  William,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  at  Winchester  in  1765 ;  died  May 
23, 1849 ;  his  works  include  church  music  and  glees. 

Chardavoine,  Jean,  i6th  century  French  composer, 
born  at  Beaufort,  Anjou.  He  wrote  several  volumes  of 
songs. 
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CHARDE— CHARPEXTIER,  GUSTAYE 


Charde  (Chard),  John,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th 
century  English  composer;  his  works  were  chiefly 
sacred  music. 

Chardiny,  Louis  Armand,  French  baritone  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rouen  in  1755;  died  Paris,  Oct.  I,  1793; 
he  wrote  several  operas  which  were  performed  in  va- 
rious Parisian  theatres. 

Chardon,  Andre,  French  violin  and  bow  maker,  born 
at  Paris  in  1897.  He  was  the  son  of  Georges  Chardon 
and  one  of  the  finest  modern  makers,  his  bows  being  in 
great  demand,  due  to  their  workmanship  and  the  fact 
that  the  sticks  are  made  from  Pernambuco  wood,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  today.  Chardon' s  stock  of  this 
wood 'was  purchased  by  his  grandfather  at  a  sale  follow- 
ing the  failure  of  the  J.  B.  Vuillaume  Company. 

Chardon,  Georges,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Paris,  in  1870;  son  of  Joseph  Chardon.  He  studied 
with  his  father,  and  became  a  partner  in  1896.  His  in- 
struments were  of  a  high  quality,  due  to  his  expert 
knowledge  of  the  master  creations  of  the  Italian 
makers. 

Chardon,  Joseph,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Paris  in  1843.  He  studied  with  Chanot,  worked  with 
him,  and  in  1872  succeeded  to  his  business.  He  was 
an  expert  on  old  violins,  and  travelled  in  Italy  collecting 
rare  specimens. 

Charivari  (Fr.),  (i)  a  burlesque  serenade;  (2)  a 
"callithumpian"  concert  (q.v.). 

Charivari-Musik-Verlag,  a  Berlin  firm  of  music 
publishers,  well  known  as  publishers  of  operettas. 

Charke,  Richard,  i8th  century  English  violinist 
and  composer.  According  to  Burney's  History  of 
Music  he  was  a  dancing-master,  an  actor,  a  man  of 
humour  and  performer  on  the  violin  at  Drury  Lane 
on  or  about  1740.  He  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
to  compose  "Medley  Overtures,"  i.e.,  overtures  compiled 
from  passages  taken  from  other  works  and  popular  airs. 

Charlemagne  (Eng.  Charles  the  Great;  Ger.  Karl 
der  Grosse),  King  of  the  Franks,  born  Bavaria,  Apr. 
2,  742;  died  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Jan.  28,  814.  He  was 
crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  III,  and  reigned  for 
fourteen  years.  His  connection  with  musical  history  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  ordered  the  compilation  of  a 
collection  of  German  songs;  these  songs  were  all  of 
Pagan  origin. 

Charlier,  Jean,  see  Gerson,  Jean  Charlier  de. 

Charles,  Monsieur,  see  Chop,  Max. 

Charles,  Ernest,  American  composer,  born  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  in  1895 ;  he  has  written  many  songs  and 
choruses,  among  the  best-known  of  which  are  Clouds 
and  My  Lady  Walks  in  Loveliness. 

Charlier,  Marcel,  Belgian  conductor,  died  at  Paris 
in  1921.  He  studied  at  the  Liege  Conservatory  and 
later  conducted  opera  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels;  Covent  Garden,  London;  Manhattan  Opera 


House,  New  York,  and  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Charlier,  Theo,  Belgian  composer,  trumpet  virtuoso 
and  teacher,  born  Seraing,  July  17,  1868.  His  com- 
positions include  orchestral  music,  operas  and  ballets. 

Charlier  Quartet,  Belgian  string  quartet,  founded 
at  Liege  in  1904  by  Leopold  Charlier.  The  original 
members  consisted  of  Leopold  Charlier  and  Jules 
Harze,  violins ;  Herremans,  viola,  and  Jean  Falla,  vio- 
loncello. 

Chariot,  Joseph  Auguste,  French  composer,  born 
Nancy,  Jan.  21,  1827;  died  at  Sevres  in  1871 ;  pupil  of 
Carafa,  and  winner  of  several  prizes  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory; his  compositions  were  chiefly  songs  and 
choruses. 

Charlotte,  Friederike  Wilhelmine  Louise,  Prin- 
cess of  Saxe-Meiningen,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, June  27,  1831 ;  died  Mar.  30,  1855.  She  studied 
with  Kullak,  Stern  and  Taubert,  and  composed  piano 
pieces,  military  marches  and  songs. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  German  composer,  born  July 
24,  1860;  daughter  of  Emperor  Frederick  III.  She 
wrote  some  marches,  also  a  Cradle  Song  for  violin 
and  piano. 

Charlton,  Melville,  American  negro  organist,  born 
New  York.  Among  his  teachers  were  Charles  Heinroth 
and  Henry  T.  Finck.  In  1906  his  playing  was  highly 
commended  by  Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor,  famous  negro 
composer,  who  heard  him  play  during  a  visit  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Later  Charlton  was  organist  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York;  he  received  the-- 
degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  Howard  University,  and 
was  the  first  of  his  race  to  pass  the  examinations  for 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Charme  (Fr.),  charm;  avec  channe,  with  charm  or 
grace. 

Charmillon,  Jean,  I3th  century  French  minstrel, 
born  in  the  Champagne;  he  was  chosen  King  of  the 
minstrels  in  the  town  of  Troyes  about  1295. 

Charotte-Millot,  J.,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  cen- 
tury French  violin  maker.  He  worked  at  Mirecourt 
from  1798  to  1848,  studied  with  Aldric,  and  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  his  double  basses  and  violoncellos. 

Charp,  Siamese  cymbals. 

Charpentier,  Beauvarlet-,  see  Beaitvarlet-Charpen- 
tief. 

Charpentier,  Gustave,  French  opera  composer,  born 
Dieuze,  Meurthe,  June  25,  1860.  After  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  his  family  moved  to  Tourcoing,  where 
he  went  to  school,  and  after  working  two  years,  at- 
tended the  Lille  Conservatory,  where  he  won  many 
prizes,  enrolling  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1881, 
where  he  studied  with  Massart,  Pessard,  and  Massenet. 
He  won  the  grand  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  'Scene 
lyrique'  Didon;  while  at  Rome  he  composed  the  famous 
Impressions  d'ltalie;  La  Vie  du  Poete,  a  symphonic 
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drama  for  orchestra,  soli  and  chorus,  and  many  other 
works.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  lived  in  the  Mont- 
martre  section,  adopting  a  Bohemian  life  and  socialistic 
doctrines.  In  1900  he  established  the  society  "L'oeuvre 
de  ilimi  Pinson"  (which  became  an  auxiliary  Red 
Cross  Society  during  the  World  War),  and  succeeded 
Massenet  as  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1912.  His  most  important  work  is  the  opera  Louise 
for  which  he  wrote  both  the  book  and  music.  It  was 
first  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1900,  and  later 
at  all  the  leading  opera  houses  of  the  world.  The 
libretto  is  poetic,  and  the  music  skillful,  giving  evidence 
of  unusual  musical  taste.  Charpentier  was  unable  to 
duplicate  the  success  of  this  work,  although  he  wrote 
an  opera  intended  as  a  sequel,  Julien,  also  a  symphonic 
poem  and  some  songs. 

Charpentier,  Marc  Antoine,  French  composer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1634;  died  there,  Feb.  24,  1/04.  He  studied 
music  in  Italy  with  Carissimi,  and  returned  to  Paris  to 
become  choirmaster  at  the  Dauphin's  private  chapel, 
but  lost  the  post  through  Lully's  influence.  His  six- 
teen operas  and  other  works  were  excelled  only  by 
those  of  Lully. 

Charpentier,  Raymond,  French  composer,  born  at 
Chartres  in  1880;  pupil  of  Gedalge.  His  works  in- 
clude two  compositions  for  voice  with  string  quartet. 

Charpentier,  Victor,  French  conductor,  born  in 
1878;  died  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1938;  brother  of  Gustave 
Charpentier.  He  was  musical  director  of  several 
French  radio  stations. 

Charrey,  Rene,  Swiss  flutist  and  composer,  born 
June  7,  1875;  ne  has  written  an  opera  and  some 
choruses  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Chartier,  Charles  Jean,  i8th  century  French  collec- 
tor of  musical  autographs,  born  at  Breteil;  donor  of 
the  Chartier  Prize  for  chamber  music  composition 
which  was  awarded  to  Charles  Dancla  and  Mme. 
Farrenc  in  1861. 

Chartofilax,  Georgo,  Greek  mandolinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Athens,  June  16,  1894.  He  lives  in 
Dresden,  where  he  directs  a  mandolin  orchestra;  his 
compositions  are  chiefly  for  his  own  organization. 

Charton,  Anne  Arsene,  see  Demeur,  Anne  Arsene. 

Chartrain,  N.,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Liege;  died  at  Paris  in  1793;  his  works  include 
operas,  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  violin  concertos. 

Chartres,  Vivien,  English-Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  Italy  about  1896.  She  studied  with 
Sauret  and  Sevcik,  making  her  debut  at  Prague  in 
1905,  and  later  touring  Europe  in  addition  to  com- 
posing many  songs. 

Chase,  Mary  Wood,  American  pianist,  born  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1868;  pupil  of  G.  B.  Penny,  and 
later  a  student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  with  Sarah  E.  Newman,  Morse,  O'Neill  and 
Apthorp.  Following  her  debut  in  1886,  she  studied  for 
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four  years  with  Raif  in  Berlin,  and  became  his  as- 
sistant. She  returned  to  America  in  1902,  toured  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  country,  and  founded  the 
"Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts"  in  Chi- 
cago in  1906,  where  she  trained  many  pianists  and 
teachers.  She  published  Natural  Laws  in  Piano- 
Tcchnic,  in  1910,  and  contributed  articles  on  music  to 
many  periodicals. 

Chasins,  Abram,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  New  York,  Aug.  17,  1903.  His  first  teacher  was 
Bertha  Tapper,  with  whom  he  began  to  study  at  the 
age  of  seven ;  later  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rubin  Gold- 
mark,  Richard  Epstein  and  Ernest  Hutcheson.  In 
1926  Joseph  Hofmann  was  so  impressed  with  his  talent 
that  he  sent  Chasins  to  Europe  for  further  study,  and 
on  his  return  secured  him  a  position  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  Philadelphia. 
Three  Chinese  Pieces  for  the  piano,  sparkling  and  in- 
genious in  conception,  first  attracted  attention  to  him  as 
a  composer  in  1925 ;  several  eminent  pianists  included 
them  on  their  programs  in  order  to  encourage  the  young 
artist.  In  1928  he  published  twenty-four  piano  prel- 
udes, which  have  been  compared  not  unfavorably  to  a 
similar  series  by  Chopin.  His  two  piano  concertos  were 
played  at  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
the  batons  of  Gabrilowitsch  and  Stokowski,  respec- 
tively, with  the  composer  at  the  piano.  He  was  selected 
as  the  first  of  the  younger  American  composers  to  be 
featured  on  the  programs  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Society.  Chasins  is  essentially  a 
romanticist,  his  outlook  basically  diatonic,  but  tempered 
by  a  harmonic  piquancy  that  is  rich  and  well  developed. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  he  has 
written  a  song  cycle  called  Offering  to  Eros,  and  the 
orchestral  works  Parade  (1931)  and  Introduction  and 
Passacaglia. 

Chasse,  a  la  (Fr.),  in  the  hunting  style. 

Chasseur  Maudit,  Le,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Cesar 
Franck,  written  in  1883  and  first  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  is  based  upon  the  ballad  of  Burger, 
Der  unlde  Jdger  (The  Wild  Huntsman)  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  movements.  The  first  is  the  preparation 
for  the  chase  by  the  Count  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  chase  is  in  full  progress;  a  voice  vainly  urges 
the  Count  to  listen  to  the  pious  chant.  In  the  third 
he  is  alone,  his  horn  mute  and  his  horse  unable  to  move 
under  the  curse.  In  the  last  movement  flames  shoot 
up  and  the  Count  flees  in  terror,  pursued  by  demons. 

Chastain,  Marie  du,  igth  century  French  violinist, 
born  London  of  French  parentage.  She  studied  with 
Ysaye  in  Brussels,  and  made  her  debut  when  eighteen 
at  a  Geirzenich  concert  in  Cologne.  She  has  made  a 
specialty  of  the  works  of  Bach,  and  has  given  many 
recitals  in  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  Jean,  who  is  a  pianist. 


CHASTAN— CHAUTAUQUA'S  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 


Chastan,  Jules,  French  composer,  born  Marseilles, 
\pr.  30,  1837.  He  wrote  in  many  forms,  including 
operas,  chamber  music  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Chastillon  de  la  Tour,  Guillaume  de,  i6th  century 
French  composer,  who  published  a  collection  of  airs  and 
chansons  arranged  for  four  voices. 

Chatchaturian,  contemporary  Russian  composer; 
his  works  include  a  symphonic  poem  dedicated  to  the 
Russian  Dictator,  Stalin. 

Chatelain,  F.,  early  iQth  century  French  violin 
maker  who  worked  at  Paris  about  1800.  He  was  in 
business  with  Renault,  and  made  fine  instruments  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  elongated  corners. 

Chatelain  de  Coucy,  see  Coney,  Regnault  Chatelain 

de. 

Chatterton,  John  Balsir,  English  harpist,  born  at 
Portsmouth  in  1805;  died  London,  Apr.  9,  1871;  a 
pupil  of  Bochsa  and  Labarre.  He  made  his  concert 
debut  in  1824,  became  professor  of  the  harp  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  and  wrote  harp  solos  and 
transcriptions.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  court  harpist 
to  Queen  Victoria. 

Chatzozerah,  ancient  Hebrew  trumpet,  used  for  sig- 
nal purposes ;  in  later  periods  it  was  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  temple  ritual.  It  was  long,  straight 
and  constructed  of  metal ;  indisputable  pictorial  proof  of 
its  authenticity  exists  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  in  Rome,  which 
commemorates  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D. 

Chaulieu,  Charles,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  June  21,  1788;  died  London,  Apr.  19, 
1849.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Catel  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory and  later  settled  in  London. 

Chaumet,  William,  French  composer,  born  Bor- 
deaux, Apr.  26,  1842 ;  died  Gajac,  Gironde,  Oct.  1903 ; 
his  works  included  operas,  dramatic  poems,  orchestral 
pieces,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Chaumont,  £mile,  Belgian  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  Mar.  29,  1878.  He  studied  at  the 
Liege  Conservatory,  and  with  Halir  and  Bruch  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule,  becoming  concertmaster  of  the 
Ysaye  Concerts  in  Brussels,  and  violin  teacher  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
violin  solos,  thirty-six  progressive  studies,  an  elementary 
method  for  the  violin;  also  editions  of  the  works  of  old 
violin  masters. 

Chaumont  School  of  Music,  a  school  founded  by 
General  Pershing  and  Walter  Damrosch  during  1918  at 
Chaumont,  France  (the  Headquarters  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  during  the  World  War) ,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  American  military  band  leaders  in- 
structed in  their  art  by  the  most  competent  French 
experts  in  band  training.  The  school  continued  to  func- 
tion until  all  American  forces  left  France  after  the  war. 
Chaunter  (Chanter),  the  highest  pipe  of  the  bag- 
pipe ;  it  differs  from  the  drones,  which  each  speak  only  to  a 
single  note,  in  that  it  produces  the  "chaunt"  or  melody. 


Chausson,  Ernest,   French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  21,  1855 ;  died  Limay,  near  Mantes,  June  10,  1899. 
He  studied  composition  at  the  Paris  Conservator}'  in 
1880  with  Massenet,  and  became  a  pupil  of   Cesar 
Franck,  from  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  cultivating 
a  solid  structural  style,  and  a  defined  method  ^  of  ex- 
pression which  apparently  lend  all  his  compositions  an 
atmosphere  of  melancholy.    He  was  the  most  inherently 
emotional  of  all  Cesar  Franck's  pupils ;  his  musical  tal- 
ents reach  the  fullest  fruition  in  his  orchestral  and 
chamber   compositions,    although  his    individuality   is 
strongly  emphasized  in  all  his  compositions.    Chausson's 
dramatic  music  falls  naturally  into  that  group  of  neo- 
French  composers,  headed  by  Vincent  d'Indy,  who  were 
converted  to  the  musical  principles  emanating  from 
Richard  Wagner.    He  was  for  ten  years  the  secretary 
of  the  "Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,"  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  promoters.    His  compositions  for 
the  stage  include  a  lyric  scene,  Jeanne  d'Arc;  a  lyric 
drama,   Les   Caprices  de  Marianne,  and  a  three-act 
lyric  drama,  Le  Roi  Arthus,  produced  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  1903.    He  also  wrote  in- 
cidental music  to  Boucher's  La  Legende  de  Ste.  Cecile, 
and  Shakespeare's  Tempest.    His  orchestral  works  in- 
clude the  symphonic  poems,  Viviane,   1882;  Solitude 
dans  les  bois,  1886,  which  was  later  destroyed;  and 
Soir  de  fete,  1898;  a  Symphony  in  B  flat,  a  Poeme  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  and  three  vocal  works  with  or- 
chestra, Poeme  de  I'amour  et  de  la  mer,  Chant  nuptial, 
and  Chant  funcbre.    Among  his  numerous  chamber  mu- 
sic compositions  are  a  trio,  a  work  entitled  Concert  for 
piano,  violin  and  string  quartet,  and  a  quartet  for  piano 
and   strings.      Chausson  also   wrote  beautiful   songs, 
motets  and  pieces  for  organ. 

Chautauqua  Opera  Association,  an  American 
opera  company  giving  annual  summer  seasons  of  opera 
and  operetta  performances  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chautauqua  Institute  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  The  mu- 
sical director  has  recently  been  Albert  Stoessel,  and 
the  conductor  Gregory  Ashman.  Their  productions 
have  included  The  Chocolate  Soldier,  The  Mikado,  La 
Boheme,  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  The  Pirates 
of  Penzance  and  many  similar  works. 

Chautauqua's  Music  Festival  (Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.),  an  American  music  festival  at  which  thirty-two 
concerts  are  offered  each  season  by  Albert  Stoessel, 
conducting  the  Chautauqua  Symphony,  and  Georges 
Barrere,  conducting  the  Chautauqua  Little  Symphony. 
These  concerts  were  started  in  1917  and  are  offered 
annually  in  the  large  open-air  auditorium.  The  original 
Chautauqua,  started  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  was 
largely  religious  in  character.  In  1928  Mr.  Stoessel  in- 
troduced opera  in  English;  the  Chautauqua  Chamber 
Music  Society  developed  chamber  music,  and  organ 
and  choral  music  became  a  daily  feature.  Besides  public 
performances,  Chautauqua  sponsors  a  full  educational 
program  in  music  during  the  course  of  the  summer, 
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with  prominent  conservatory  faculty  members  conduct- 
ing the  courses.  Opera  has  been  presented  in  Norton 
Memorial  Hall,  but  demand  for  seats  has  presented  the 
serious  problem  of  how  to  meet  the  request.  Besides 
the  Chautauqua  Choir,  the  Erie  Choral  Society,  the 
Warren,  Ohio,  Augmented  Church  Choirs,  the  James- 
town Choral  Society  and  others  have  participated  in  the 
presentation  of  larger  works  as  well  as  Sunday  night 
song  services. 

Chauvet,  Charles  Alexis,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Marines,  Seine-et-Oise,  June  7.  1837;  died 
Argentan,  Orne,  Jan.  28,  1871 ;  student  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  under  Benoist  and  Ambroise  Thomas. 
His  works  include  organ  and  piano  pieces. 

Chauvet,  Pierre  Rene,  French  composer,  born  at 
Castelnan  de  Medoc  in  1879 ;  he  has  been  director  of 
several  important  theatres  in  Bordeaux  and  Vichy. 

Chauvon,  i8th  century  French  composer  of  sonatas 
for  the  flute  and  vocal  works. 

Chavagnat,  Pierre  Edouard,  French  blind  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Oct.  17,  1843;  died  there,  Dec.  29, 
1913.  He  was  the  director  of  a  music  school  in  Paris, 
composing  numerous  piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Chavanne,  Irene  von,  German  contralto,  born  Graz, 
Apr.  18,  1868.  She  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conserv- 
atory under  Resz,  and  sang  for  many  years  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Opera,  finally  being  made  "Kammer- 
sangerin";  her  voice  possessed  exceptional  beauty  in 
tone  and  volume  in  addition  to  extraordinary  compass. 

Chavarri,  Eduardo  Lopez,  see  Lopez-Chavarri, 
Eduardo. 

Chaves,  J.,  French  violinist,  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1770 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1808.  He 
showed  exceptional  talent  at  an  early  age,  composing 
an  opera  at  fifteen;  his  works  include  numerous  piano 
pieces  and  a  book  on  the  rudiments  of  music. 

Chavez,  Carlos,  Mexican  composer,  born  Mexico 
City,  June  13,  1899.  He  is  an  entirely  self-taught  mu- 
sician, except  for  a  few  elementary  lessons  with  his 
sister.  He  feels  that  this  was  a  great  advantage  and 
that  to  be  self-taught  is  the  only  way  a  composer  can 
be  entirely  free  from  all  confining  influences.  He  was 
always  fascinated  by  the  orchestra,  and  spent  much  time 
in  the  analysis  of  classic  music.  While  still  a  young 
man  he  toured  Germany  and  France  in  an  attempt  to 
absorb  the  more  modern  trends  in  music ;  after  return- 
ing to  Mexico  City  he  became  a  teacher  of  piano  and 
composition,  and  took  up  the  art  of  musical  composition 
seriously.  Becoming  convinced  that  there  is  a  wealth 
of  musical  material  in  the  ritualistic  music  of  the  Mexi- 
can Indian,  he  determined  to  express  this  native 
Mexican  music  in  modern  forms ;  with  this  end  in  mind, 
he  has  visited  the  Indians  each  year,  and  has  striven 
to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  this  type  of 
music,  which  is  very  little  known  even  to  the  Mexicans 
themselves.  Chavez  first  gave  expression  to  this  na- 
tive music  in  his  ballet,  New  Fire,  written  in  1921. 


This  work  freed  itself  of  all  classic  and  literary  models, 
and  is  accordingly  impressively  original.  He  is  the 
director  of  the  National  Conservatory  at  Mexico  City, 
conductor  of  the  Orquestra  Sinfonica  de  Mexico,  and 
has  been  guest  conductor  of  many  of  the  foremost 
American  symphony  orchestras.  In  1937  he  conducted 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  several 
weeks  and  followed  Toscanini  as  conductor  of  the 
N.  B.  C.  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1938.  Other  of  his 
compositions  include  the  ballet  H.  P.,  which  Leopold 
Stokowski  introduced  to  Philadelphia;  the  orchestral 
Sinfonia  de  Antigona;  another  ballet,  Four  Suns;  Tres 
Exagonos;  Piramide;  Energia;  and  various  pieces  of 
chamber  music,  including  a  string  quartet,  a  piano 
sonata,  a  sonata  for  horn  and  four  Mexican  Pieces  for 
piano.  Chavez  was  awarded  the  Guggenheim  fellow- 
ship in  1938;  he  has  also  written  a  volume  entitled 
a  New  Music. 
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Chazal,  Mrs.,  i8th  century  English  conductor  and 
composer.  She  conducted  an  orchestral  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  1764  at  which  a  number  of  her  own  compositions 
were  played,  including  an  overture,  an  organ  concerto, 
a  piano  solo,  a  violin  solo,  and  a  choral  ode. 

Chazot-Laucher,  Mme.  Adelaide,  late  igth  cen- 
tury French  composer  of  chamber  music;  her  works 
include  a  fine  trio  for  piano  and  strings. 

Che,  a  Chinese  instrument  with  twenty-five  strings, 
played  by  plucking. 

Cheatham,  Kitty  (Katherine  Smiley  Cheatham), 
contemporary  American  mezzo-soprano,  born  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  She  settled  in  New  York,  where  she  spe- 
cialized in  songs  of  childhood  and  in  negro  folk  songs. 
She  has  given  frequent  recitals  both  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  compiled  two 
song  collections,  A  Nursery  Garland  and  Kitty 
Cheatham,  Her  Book. 

Chebeb,  an  Algerian  vertical  flute,  made  in  various 
sizes  ;  it  is  also  called  djonwak. 

Checchi,  Raniero,  Italian  composer,  born  at  5?isa  in 
1749;  died  at  Leghorn  in  1815;  his  works  include 
operas,  church  music  and  a  textbook  of  musical  theory. 

Check  (Fr.  I'attrape,  la  chaise;  Ger.  Fanger;  It. 
ribatto,  paramartello)  ,  a  part  of  the  piano  action  which 
controls  the  keys.  Its  function  is  to  catch  the  hammer 
when  it  falls  a  certain  distance  from  the  string,  and  hold 
it  until  the  player  releases  his  finger,  causing  the  key 
to  rise  again. 

Chedeville,  Esprit  Philippe  and  Nicolas,  two 
1  8th  century  French  musicians  who  were  regarded  as 
the  finest  musette  (q.v.)  players  of  the  period.  Esprit 
Philippe  was  also  oboist  in  the  Royal  Chamber  Music. 
Both  wrote  many  compositions  for  the  musette; 
Nicolas  composed  six  sonatas  for  flute  with  oboe  (or 
violin)  and  bass. 

Chef  d'attaque  (Fr.),  (i)  the  leader  or  conductor 
of  an  orchestra;  (2)  the  leader  of  any  one  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  sections  of  an  orchestra,  such  as  the  strings, 
wood-wind,  etc. 

Chef  d'orchestre  (Fr.),  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 
Chein,  Louis,  I7th  century  French  composer,  born 
at  Beaune;  for  many  years  choirmaster  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Quimper-Corentin. 

Chekara,  an  East  Indian  musical  instrument,  oblong 
in  shape,  having  three  gut  strings  played  with  a  bow 
and  sympathetic  strings  of  wire,  the  tone  resembling 
that  of  the  viola.  It  is  usually  found  among  Hindus 
and  Mussulmans  of  low  caste ;  a  larger  counterpart  is 
called  the  saranji. 

Chekker,  Le,  one  of  the  earliest  keyboard  instru- 
ments, dating  from  the  14*  century. 

Chelard,  Hippolyte  Andre  Jean  Baptiste,  French 
opera  composer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  i,  1789;  died  Weimar, 
Feb.  12,  1861.  He  studied  under  Fetis,  Kreutzer, 
Gossec/Mehul  and  Cherubini,  and  later  in  Italy  with 
Baini,  Zingarelli  and  Paisiello.  His  first  opera  was 
produced  at  Naples,  where  he  was  violinist;  another 
opera,  Macbeth,  was  a  failure  in  Paris,  but  a  success 
in  Munich,  where  he  became  music  director  for  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  He  returned  to  Paris,  entered  the 
music  business,  but  fled  from  the  Revolution  back  to 
Munich ;  his  best  opera  was  Die  Hermannsschlacht. 

Chelimsky,  Samuel,  American  composer,  born  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1914.  His  compositions  have  been 
played  at  the  Yaddo  and  other  festivals  of  American 
music. 

Chelius,  Oskar  von,  German  composer,  born  Mann- 
heim, July  28,  1859;  died  June  12,  1923;  pupil  of 
Steinbach,  Reiss  and  Jadassohn.  He  turned  to  a  mili- 
tary career  and  became  a  major-general.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  he  was  military  attache  to  the 
German  Embassy  at  Petrograd.  His  works  included 
two  successful  operas,  some  chamber  music,  numerous 
songs  and  instrumental  pieces  in  the  smaller  forms. 

Chelle,  William,  English  ecclesiastical  precentor  and 
writer  on  music;  born  in  1498,  died  after  1564- 

Chelleri  (Keller),  Fortunato,  Italian  composer  of 
German  descent,  born  at  Parma  in  1686 ;  died  at  Cassel 
in  1757.  He  studied  with  Bassani,  and  composed  six- 
teen operas,  many  of  which  were  successful. 

Chelys  (Gr.  "tortoise"),  (i)  the  fabled  lyre  of  Mer- 
cury, made  of  a  hollow  tortoise-shell  over  which  strings 
were  stretched.  (2)  The  name  given  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  to  the  bass-viol. 

Chemberdzhi,  Nicholas,  Russian  composer,  born 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  Aug.  24,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Aleksandroff . 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  two  symphonies  and 
a  symphonic  poem,  The  End  of  the  Fleet. 

Chemet,  Rene,  French  violinist,  born  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine,  i888(?).  She  studied  with  M.  Berthelier  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  has  since  toured  the  Continent, 
and  appeared  successfully  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  both  in  concert  and  on  broadcast  programs. 


Chemin,  Nicolas  du,  French  music  publisher,  born 
in  Provence  about  1510;  died  in  1576;  he  was  active 
in  Paris  from  1549  to  1571. 

Chemin-Petit,  Hans,  Jr.,  German  composer,  violon- 
cellist and  conductor,  born  Potsdam,  July  24,  1902; 
son  of  Hans  Chemin-Petit ;  pupil  of  Hugo  Becker  and 
Paul  Juon.  His  compositions  include  songs,  operatic, 
choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Chemin-Petit,  Hans,  Sr.,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Rostock,  July  12,  1864;  died  Potsdam, 
Jan.  n,  1917.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
and  wrote  operatic  and  choral  works. 

Chemin-Petit,  Maurice  Georg,  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Leipzig,  Mar.  4,  1832 ;  died  Ulm, 
Apr.  3,  1885.  His  works  were  chiefly  operas. 

Chenal,  Marthe,  French  operatic  soprano,  born 
Saint  Maurice  (Seine),  Aug.  24,  1881;  her  debut  was 
made  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1905. 

Chenette,  Edward  Stephen,  American  bandmaster, 
born  at  London,  Ky.,  Aug.  17,  1885 ;  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Regimental  Band  and  Chenette's  Concert  Band. 
Chenevillet,  Pierre,  17*  century  French  composer 
and  canon  of  Saint  Victor,  Clermont;  his  works  in- 
clude masses  and  other  music  for  the  church. 
Cheney,  Amy  Marcy,  see  Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Cheng  (Sheng),  a  small  portable  organ  of  ancient 
China.    The  wind-chest  was  formed  by  a  gourd,  and 
bore  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  free-reed  pipes  on  its 
upper  side,  into  which  the  air  was  blown  through  a 
curved  tube.    It  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  invention 
of  the  accordion  and  harmonium. 

Chenie,  Marie  Pierre,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  June  8,  1773;  died  there,  May  6, 
1832.  He  played  the  double  bass  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Paris  Opera  and  was  also  organist  in  important 
churches;  his  works  include  masses,  motets,  and  other 
sacred  music. 

Chenkin,  Victor,  contemporary  Russian  singing 
actor,  born  Rostov.  He  studied  with  Ryadnov  at  the 
Rostov  Conservatory,  was  one  of  the  leading  actors  in 
the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Petrograd,  and  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  appeared  in  dramatized  folk  songs  with 
Nikita  Balieff  and  his  Chauve  Souris.  His  American 
debut  was  made  with  the  "Blue  Bird"  troupe  of  Rus- 
sian refugee  actors ;  he  has  since  toured  successfully  on 
both  continents  in  recitals  in  which  he  gives  a  one-man 
show,  acting  and  singing  the  folk-songs  of  many  nations. 
Cherblanc,  Jean  Louis,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Morance,  Rhone,  Mar.  28,  1809;  pupil  of 
Baillot.  His  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  violin. 
Cherbuliez,  Antpine  Elisee,  Swiss  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Aug.  22,  1888;  pupil  of  A.  Kockert, 
N.  Salter,  and  Fr.  Hegar.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  choral  and  chamber  music  works;  he  has  also 
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written  studies  of   Peter  Cornelius  and  Bach,  and  a 
work  on  musical  interpretation. 

Cheret,  Pierre,  French  composer,  bom  in  1/935 
died  in  1864;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  songs. 

Cheri,  Victor  (real  name  Cizos),  French  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Auxerre,  Mar.  14,  1830;  died 
Paris,  Nov.  n,  1882.  His  works  include  a  comic 
opera,  several  ballets  and  a  concerto  for  violin. 

Cherici,  Sebastiano,  i;th  century  Italian  composer 
who  was  music  director  at  the  Pistoja  Cathedral,  and 
a  member  of  the  Bologna  Philharmonic  Academy. 

Cherkassky,  Shura,  Russian  pianist,  born  Odessa, 
Oct.  7,  1911;  pupil  of  Josef  Hofmann.  He  gave  a 
long  series  of  concerts  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been 
heard  in  all  the  large  American  cities,  including  New 
York,  Boston,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago. 

Chermachin,  contemporary  Russian  composer;  his 
compositions  include  several  symphonic  works. 

Cherniavsky,  the  family  name  of  three  brothers,  all 
born  at  Odessa,  Russia.  The  first,  LEO,  violinist, 
born  Aug.  30,  1890,  studied  with  Auer  and  Wilhelmj, 
and  was  a  child  prodigy.  The  second,  JAN;  a  pianist, 
born  June  25,  1892,  studied  with  Mme.  Essipoff  and 
Leschetizky.  The  third,  MICHAIL,  a  'cellist,  born 
Nov.  2,  1893,  studied  with  David  Popper.  They  or- 
ganized their  famous  trio  in  1900,  and  have  since 
toured  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  with 
phenomenal  success. 

Cheron,  Andre,  French  composer,  died  at  Paris  in 
1766 ;  he  was  at  one  time  conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
and  his  works  were  well  received  in  their  day. 

Cherouvrier,  Edmond  Marie,  French  composer, 
born  Sable,  Feb.  7,  1831;  pupil  of  Leborne.  Several 
of  his  operas  were  performed  in  Paris,  and  he  also 
wrote  considerable  church  music. 

Cherpitel,  Moinel,  see  Moinel-Cherpitel. 

Cherubic  Hymn,  a  hymn  in  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Justinian  in 
the  sixth  century;  it  is  sung  before  the  Great  Entrance 
in  the  Liturgy. 

Cherubini,  Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatore, 
Italian  composer,  born  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1760;  died 
Paris,  Mar.  15,  1842.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
with  his  father,  who  was  cembalist  at  the  Pergola  The- 
atre, and  at  nine  was  a  pupil  in  composition  of  Bar- 
tolomeo  and  Alessandro  Felici ;  later  with  Bizzarri  and 
J.  Castrucci.  In  1779  ^e  was  sent  to  Milan  by  Duke 
Leopold  II  of  Tuscany  to  study  with  Sarti,  and  had 
already  composed  a  mass  and  a  stage  intermezzo  by 
the  time  he  was  thirteen.  While  studying  counterpoint 
and  church  music  with  Sarti,  Cherubini  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  polyphonic  writing  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  His  first  opera,  Quint  a  Fabio, 
was  produced  at  Alessandria  in  1780 ;  for  the  next  four- 
teen years  he  wrote  operas  and  dramatic  music  which 


made  his  name  known  all  over  Italy.    In  1784  he  went 
to  London,  and  while  there  wrote  the  operas  La  finta 
principcssa  and  Giulio  Sabino,  returning  to  Paris  in 
1786,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.    The  year  1787 
saw  the  production  of  Ifigenia  in  Aulide  at  Turin;  on 
his  return  to  Paris  Cherubini  wrote  Demophon  to  a 
libretto  by  Marmontel,  breaking  away  from  the  lighter 
vein  of  the  Neapolitan  School,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  his  later  grand  style.    The  Queen's  hairdresser, 
Leonard,  established  an  Italian  opera  in  the  Theatre 
de  la  Foire  de  St.-Germain,  and  Cherubini  conducted 
there  until  1792 ;  in  1791  he  produced  Lodoiska,  thereby 
creating  a  revolution  in  French  opera,  mainly  through 
the  increased  breadth  in  the  ensemble  numbers,  rich 
and  novel  effects  in  the  orchestra,  and  generally  in- 
creased dramatic  atmosphere.    This  new  form  was  imi- 
tated by  many  French  composers,  including  Mehul, 
Berton,  Lesueur  and  Gretry.     In  1795  he  became  an 
inspector  at  the  new  Paris  Conservatory,  but  the  flow 
of  operatic  composition  continued  unabated.    In  1806 
he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  produced  the  ex- 
traordinarily successful  Faniska;  one  Viennese  critic 
made  the  prophecy  that  "some  day  Beethoven's  Fidelia 
will  be  as  highly  esteemed  as  Faniska/'    Having  lost 
the  French  Emperor's  favor,  he  retired  to  the  chateau 
of  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  where  he  spent  his  spare  time 
in  the  study  of  botany.    A  request  to  write  a  mass  for 
the  church  of  Chimay  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  com- 
posing of  church  music,  and  he  now  entered  upon  the 
last,  and  most  important  phase  of  his  career,  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  composition  of  church  music, 
and  away  from  dramatic  composition.    He  visited  Lon- 
don again  in  1815,  writing  a  symphony,  an  overture 
and  a  Hymn  to  Spring  for  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.     He  now  succeeded  Martini  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Paris,  and  in  1821  be- 
came director  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.     Cherubini 
was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  counterpoint;  his 
works  include  29  operas,  17  cantatas,  a  symphony,  some 
chamber  music,  piano  sonatas  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  church  music. 

Cheshire,  John,  English  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Birmingham,  Mar.  28,  1839.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  became  internationally 
famous  as  a  virtuoso,  touring  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  South  America.  He  wrote  orchestral  works, 
songs,  piano  music  and  pieces  for  harp. 

Cheslock,  Louis,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Sept.  9,  1899;  taken  to  America  as  an 
infant  and  later  became  an  American  citizen.  He 
studied  violin  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  received  a  cer- 
tificate in  violin  in  1919,  a  certificate  in  harmony  and 
artist  diploma  in  1921.  His  teachers  were  Van 
Hulsteyn,  Gittelson  and  Strubo.  In  1916  he  was  a 
violinist  in  the  Baltimore  Symphony  and  since  1932  has 
been  assistant  concertmaster.  He  has  been  instructor  in 
violin  and  harmony  at  Peabody  Institute  since  1922; 
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in  1923  he  was  among  the  prize  winners  of  the  Chicago 
"Daily  News"  contest  for  compositions  with  solo  strings 
and  orchestra.  He  has  written  a  symphony,  4  tone- 
poems  and  a  Biblical  Dance  for  orchestra,  a  French 
Horn  Concerto,  a  string  quartet,  a  one-act  opera,  The 
Jewel  Merchant,  and  a  Biblical  stage  work,  David. 

Chesnutt,  Nelson  Alexander,  American  organist 
and  music  educator,  born  Philadelphia,  June  i,  1872; 
he  was  director  of  the  Combs  Conservatory,  Phila- 
delphia, for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Chessin,  Alexander  Borissovitch,  Russian  conduc- 
tor, born  Petrograd,  Oct.  19,  1869.  He  studied  at  the 
Petrograd  Conservatory,  and  with  Nikisch,  later  be- 
coming conductor  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Petrograd, 
and  in  1903  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Chest  of  Viols  (Consort  of  Viols),  a  set  of  six 
viols,  including  two  trebles,  two  tenors  and  two  basses, 
all  properly  matched  as  to  size,  power  and  color,  and 
kept  during  the  i/th  century  in  a  large  chest.  Viol 
makers  vied  with  one  another  in  making  these  perfectly 
matched  sets,  which  were  used  for  the  performance  of 
chamber  music. 

Chest-Register  (or  Chest- Voice),  the  lower  tones 
of  the  human  voice  which  produce  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions in  the  chest. 

Chester,  J.  &  W.  Ltd.,  well-known  English  music 
publishing  firm,  established  at  Brighton,  1860.  The 
retail  business  was  at  first  confined  to  the  regular  lines 
of  music  and  accessories.  Later  a  lending  library  was 
formed,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England.  After  55  years 
the  business  was  moved  to  London  with  O.  M.  Kling 
as  proprietor.  It  became  the  leading  English  agency 
for  Russian  music,  and  for  the  contemporary  works 
of  composers  of  all  nationalities,  including  De  Falla, 
Lord  Berners,  John  Ireland,  Eugene  Goossens  and  Josef 
Holbrook. 

Chesterian,  The,  an  English  bi-monthly  musical 
periodical,  containing  articles  on  musico-literary  sub- 
jects. 

Chevaillier,  Lucien,  French  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1883 ;  died  there,  Feb.  3,  1932. 
He  was  assistant  to  Albert  Lavignac  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, a  teacher  at  Strassburg  Conservatory  and 
director  of  the  Belfort  Music  School.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  chamber  music  and  songs ;  also  a  treatise, 
The  Place  of  Music  in  the  History  of  the  World. 

Chevalet   (Fr.),  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  viola,  etc. 

Chevalier,  Albert,  English  music-hall  singer  and 
writer  of  Cockney  songs,  born,  1861 ;  died,  1923.  His 
humorous  songs,  full  of  human  interest,  were  extremely 
popular  in  London;  he  appeared  in  the  United  States 
first  in  1896 ;  one  song,  My  Old  Dutch,  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  class  of  a  folk  song. 

Chevalier,  Francois,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  cen- 
tury French  violinist  and  composer,  who  was  one  of 


the  famous  "Twenty-four  Violins"  of  Louis  XIIL  He 
wrote  ballets  and  other  instrumental  music  which 
earned  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
composers  in  France  during  his  period. 

Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  see  Saint  George} 
Chevalier  de. 

Chevalley,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  writer  and 
editor,  born  Diisseldorf,  May  19,  1870;  died  Altona, 
Nov.  9,  1933 ;  his  compositions  include  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Chevallier,  Ernst  August  Heinrich,  German  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Hanover,  May  12,  1848;  died 
Hamburg,  Jan.  18,  1908;  his  works  include  a  comic 
opera,  choral  music,  songs  and  instrumental  composi- 
tions. 

Cheve,  fimile  Joseph  Maurice,  French  physician 
and  musical  writer,  born  Douarnenez,  Finistere,  1804; 
died  Paris,  Aug.  26,  1864.  He  engaged  in  a  bitter 
controversy,  at  least  on  his  side,  with  the  vocal  depart- 
ment of  the  Paris  Conservatory  on  the  subject  of  cor- 
rect vocal  instruction,  writing  with  his  wife,  Nanine 
Cheve,  several  treatises  in  defence  of  his  theories. 

Cheve,  Nanine  (nee  Paris),  French  music  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  died  Bois-Colombes,  June  28, 
1868.  Her  system  of  musical  notation  was  used  in 
the  Paris  communal  schools,  and  was  reminiscent  of 
the  English  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system.  She  also  wrote 
Nouvelle  Theorie  des  Accords,  and  Tableau  du  doigte 
des  gammes,  and  assisted  her  husband,  fimile  Cheve 
(q.v.)  in  his  controversy  over  vocal  instruction  with 
the  professors  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Chevillard,  Paul  Alexander  Carnille,  French  or- 
chestral conductor  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  14, 
1859;  died  Chatou,  Seine-et-Oise,  May  30,  1923.  He 
studied  piano  at  the  Conservatory,  but  was  self-taught 
as  a  composer,  becoming  assistant  conductor  and  later 
conductor  of  the  Lamoureaux  concerts;  also  head 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Chevillard  was 
one  of  the  finest  of  French  orchestral  conductors,  hav- 
ing an  especial  reputation  for  his  interpretations  of  the 
classics.  He  also  did  much  to  popularize  Russian  mu- 
sic in  Paris;  his  works  include  chamber  music  and 
orchestral  pieces. 

Chevillard,  Pierre  Alexandre  Frangois,  French 
violoncellist,  born  Antwerp,  Jan.  15,  1811 ;  died  Paris, 
Dec.  18,  1877  *  we^  known  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  tech- 
nique. He  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  founded 
the  Societe  des  dernier  quatuors  de  Beethoven,  an  im- 
portant institution  of  its  kind,  and  wrote  a  fine  method 
for  the  violoncello. 

Cheville  (Fr.),  peg  for  a  violin,  viola,  etc;  cheviller, 
peg  box  of  a  violin,  viola,  etc. 

Chevreuille,  Raymond,  contemporary  French  com- 
poser, born  Nov.  17,  1901 ;  his  String  Quartet,  written 
in  accordance  with  "the  expressionistic  theory  of  har- 
monic moods,"  was  performed  during  a  music  festival 
at  Prague  in  1935. 
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Chevrier,  Andre  Augustin,  early  igth  century  Bel- 
gian violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Brussels  about  1830 : 
he  made  some  excellent  instruments  based  on  Stradi- 
varius  models. 

Chew,  Helen  Agnes,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  music  teacher,  born  Camden,  X.  J.,  July  10,  1880. 
She  studied  in  the  United  States,  became  a  music 
teacher  in  Philadelphia,  appeared  there  in  recital,  and 
has  composed  piano  works,  piano  sonata,  songs,  can- 
tatas and  anthems. 

Chew,  Otie,  English  violinist,  born  London  about 
1880.  She  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  with 
Richard  Gompertz,  and  Emil  Sauret ;  also  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  with  Joachim,  making  her  London  debut  at 
a  Richter  concert  in  1904. 

Chezy,  Helmina  von,  German  opera  librettist,  born 
Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1/83;  died  Geneva,  Jan.  28,  1856; 
writer  of  the  libretto  for  Weber's  Euryanthe. 

Chi,  a  Japanese  flute  dating  from  1000  B.C. ;  made 
of  bamboo  with  seven  holes. 

Chiabran,  Gaetano,  see  Chabran,  Gaetano. 

Chiabrano,  see  Chabran,  Charles. 

Chiabrera,  Gabriello,  Italian  librettist,  born  Savona, 
June  8,  1552;  died  Oct.  19,  1637;  writer  of  texts  for 
the  early  Florentine  opera  composers. 

Chiamata  (alia  caccia),  a  characteristic  hunting 
scene  in  I7th  century  operas  by  Venetian  compos- 
ers. 

Chiapusso,  Jan  Joseph,  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Kendal,  Java,  Feb.  2,  1890.  He  studied  with  Frederick 
Lamond,  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  became  a  music 
teacher  in  Chicago,  also  editing  old  piano  music. 

Chiara,  Chiaro  (It),  clear,  pure;  chiaramente, 
clearly,  distinctly. 

Chiarelli,  Andrea,  Italian  lutenist,  composer  and  in- 
strument maker,  born  at  Messina  about  1675;  died 
there  in  1699.  He  made  a  number  of  important  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of»archlutes  and  theor- 
bos, and  also  composed  a  considerable  amount  of 
instrumental  music. 

Chiarellino,  Francesco,  igth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Genoa  about  1860.  His  instru- 
ments reveal  genuine  skill,  and  are  constructed  on  a 
large,  flat-backed  model,  employing  a  yellow  varnish. 

Chiari,  E.,  late  ipth  century  pianist  and  composer  of 
songs  and  pieces  for  piano,  the  latter  showing  the 
influence  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Chiarina  (It.),  a  clarion  or  trumpet. 

Chiarini,  Pietro,  Italian  harpsichordist  and  dramatic 
composer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1717. 

Chiaromonte,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and 
tenor,  born  Castrogiovanni,  Sicily,  July  20,  1809;  died 
Brussels,  Oct.  15,  1886.  He  studied  with  Ragusa, 
Raimondi  and  Donizetti,  making  his  debut  as  an  opera 
composer  at  Naples;  his  works  include  five  operas,  an 
oratorio  and  a  vocal  method. 


Chiaudelli  (Ciaudelli),  Gaetano,  early  igth  cen- 
tury violinist  and  violoncellist;  a  pupil  of  Paganini. 

Chiaula,  Mauro,  Italian  monk  and  church  music 
composer,  born  at  Palermo  about  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century;  died  in  1600. 

Chiavacci,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Rome  in  1760;  died  at  Warsaw  in  1815; 
his  works  include  operas  and  pieces  for  the  harpsichord. 

Chiave  (It),  key  or  clef. 

Chiavette,  a  system  devised  by  i6th  century  com- 
posers to  avoid  writing  any  notes  above  or  below  the 
five  lines  of  the  staff  by  moving  the  clef  up  on  the 
staff  for  a  low  voice  part,  or  down  for  a  high  voice  part. 

Chibon,  Jean  Robert,  late  iSth  century  French 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  about  1780.  His  vio- 
lins were  not  as  uniform  in  quality  as  his  violoncellos. 

Chica,  early  Spanish  name  for  the  fandango;  the 
chaconne,  cachucha,  bolero,  and  probably  the  English 
jig  are  modifications  of  the  chica. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  the  second  largest  city,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Middle  West. 
Since  the  great  fire  of  1871,  it  has  expanded  rapidly 
in  all  forms  of  art  culture,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  musical  centers  of  the  country  through  its 
opera,  orchestras,  choral  societies  and  schools  of  music. 
The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  was  founded  by 
Theodore  Thomas  in  1891,  after  having  given  a  long 
series  of  concerts  there  with  his  own  orchestra  from 
New  York,  and  also  conducting  summer  concerts  at 
an  exhibition  building  on  the  lake  front.  His  first  con- 
cert wTas  given  in  1869,  when  the  city  was  smaller  in 
population  than  either  Cincinnati  of  St.  Louis.  Thomas 
left  New  York  for  Chicago  in  1890;  in  1891  he  founded 
the  Chicago  Orchestra,  as  it  was  called  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  its  life.  In  1906  the  name- was  changed 
to  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  and  in  1912  it  be- 
came known  by  its  present  name  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  management  of  the  orchestra 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  "Orchestral  Association  of 
Chicago,51  which  owned  "Orchestra  Hall,"  a  property 
which  secures  permanent  endowment  of  the  orchestra. 
Theodore  Thomas  was  the  permanent  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  from  its  inception  until  his  death  in  1905, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  A.  Stock,  who 
has  remained  in  that  position  ever  since,  except  tem- 
porarily during  1918-19.  Stock  had  been  assistant  to 
Thomas;  under  his  leadership  the  orchestra  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  is  today  one 
of  the  leading  orchestral  organizations  in  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  winter  season  of  concerts, 
the  orchestra  gives  a  series  of  popular  concerts,  and  a 
special  series  of  children's  concerts  each  year;  it  also 
tours  extensively,  and  has  introduced  many  new  works 
by  American  composers.  The  earliest  symphony  or- 
chestra in  Chicago's  history  was  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, which  was  conducted  by  Hans  Balatka  from 
1860  to  1867.  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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founded  and  conducted  by  George  Dillard  Gunn  in 
IQI5»  was  especially  successful  in  presenting  new  works 
bv  American  composers.  The  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  was  founded  in  1910  as  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company,  recruited  largely  from  members  of 
the  Oscar  Hammerstein  organization  in  New  York. 
Andreas  Dippel  was  the  first  manager  of  the  company, 
from  1910  to  1913,  and  Cleofonte  Campanini  the  chief 
conductor.  Campanini  then  became  the  manager  until 
1915,  when  the  original  company  went  into  bankruptcy, 
and  was  reorganized  as  the  Chicago  Opera  Association, 
with  Campanini  as  general  director,  and  Herbert  M. 
Johnson  as  business  manager.  Campanini  died  in  1919, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  with  the  artistic 
direction  under  Gino  Marinuzzi.  Mary  Garden  was 
general  director  in  1922-23,  and  Giorgio  Polacco  fol- 
lowed as  artistic  director  with  Johnson  again  as  man- 
ager. The  company  gave  regular  seasons  of  opera  in 
Chicago  with  the  exception  of  the  1914-15  season,  and 
also  appeared  in  various  other  cities.  They  gave  many 
notable  productions  of  new  works ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old McCormick  have  made  large  benefactions  to  the 
organization.  The  recently  organized  Chicago  City 
Opera  Company,  with  Paul  Longone  as  general  man- 
ager, is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  important 
opera  companies,  giving  an  annual  seven-week  season. 
The  Chicago  North  Shore  Festival  Association  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  was  founded  in  1908,  and  consoli- 
dated the  Evanston  and  Ravenswood  musical  clubs,  and 
the  music  school  of  Northwestern  University.  They 
give  six  annual  concerts  in  which  the  emphasis  is  placed 
on  choral  works.  The  conductor  is  P.  C.  Lutkin,  and 
he  directs  both  the  festival  choir,  which  varies  from 
six  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  voices,  and  the  children's 
choir  of  fifteen  hundred  voices,  which  is  recruited  from 
the  schools.  They  have  given  important  choral  works 
by  Pierne,  Bantock,  Elgar  and  Coleridge-Taylor,  and 
award  annually  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  sym- 
phonic work  by  an  American  composer.  The  Chicago 
Musical  Union  was  the  most  important  of  the  earlier 
Chicago  choral  groups;  it  was  founded  in  1857,  and 
continued  until  1865,  under  the  successive  leadership 
of  C.  M.  Cady,  A.  L.  Coe  and  Hans  Balatka.  The 
Apollo  Musical  Club  was  started  in  1872  by  Silas  G. 
Pratt  and  George  P.  Upton ;  it  was  at  first  a  male  choir, 
but  enlarged  into  a  mixed  choir  in  1875.  The  choir 
reached  its  highest  point  under  the  leadership  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Tomlins  and  his  successor,  Harrison  M.  Wild. 
The  organization  is  composed  of  250  singers,  and 
among  their  many  important  choral  productions  was 
the  American  premiere  of  Edward  Elgar's  Dream 
of  Gerontius  in  1903.  The  Chicago  Mendelssohn  Club, 
which  was  founded  in  1894,  is  also  directed  by  Har- 
rison M.  Wild.  The  Madrigal  Club  was  established 
in  1900 ;  in  1913  the  Civic  Music  Association  of  Chicago 
was  established  for  the  study  and  understanding  of  mu- 
sic in  the  community,  giving  concerts  in  playgrounds, 
parks  and  community  centers.  Their  outstanding  achieve- 


ment came  in  1920  with  the  establishment  of  the  Civic 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Stock  and 
Eric  De  Lamarter.  providing  monthly  concerts  with 
only  a  nominal  charge ;  also  conducting  training  school 
for  orchestral  players  and  children's  choruses,  and  pro- 
moting community  singing.  In  1867  Florenz  Ziegfeld 
founded  The  Chicago  Musical  College,  and  remained 
its  director  for  almost  fifty  years ;  it  was  incorporated 
in  1877,  and  has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  Middle 
Western  schools  of  music.  Felix  Borowski  became  its 
president  in  1916.  The  school  has  more  than  a  hun- 
dred instructors  and  an  annual  enrollment  in  excess 
of  4,000.  In  1886,  John  J.  Hattstaedt  founded  The 
American  Conservatory  of  which  he  is  still  the  di- 
rector, with  Hackett  and  Weidig  as  his  assistants. 
Chicago  has  been  the  birthplace  of  the  following  musi- 
cians :  Walter  Spry,  Walter  Keller,  L.  Campbell-Tipton, 
Richard  Buhlig,  Albert  Spalding,  Eleanor  Spencer,  and 
Eddy  Brown. 

Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  The,  American 
opera  company,  founded  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1921,  and 
no  longer  in  existence.  Samuel  Insull  was  president; 
Charles  G.  Dawes  and  Louis  B.  Kuppenheimer,  vice- 
presidents;  Herbert  M.  Johnson,  business  manager; 
and  Harry  W.  Beatty,  technical  director.  The  company 
was  the  most  elaborate  ever  to  be  resident  in  Chicago, 
and  enjoyed  considerable  success  until  the  collapse  of 
the  Insull  holdings  brought  about  its  downfall.  They 
were  particularly  open-minded  in  regard  to  American 
singers  and  whenever  possible  assigned  roles  to  Ameri- 
cans. During  the  1930-31  season  22  of  the  58  singers 
engaged  were  Americans  by  birth.  The  repertoire 
included  most  of  the  standard  Italian,  French  and  Ger- 
man operas,  and  a  number  of  novelties  were  constantly 
being  introduced.  The  opera  season  continued  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  weeks  in  Chicago,  and  was  followed 
by  an  eight-week  tour  of  other  American  cities.  Among 
the  new  or  unfamiliar  operas  produced  were  Massenet's 
La  Navarraise  and  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,  Al- 
fano's  Resurrection,  Giordano's  Andrea  Chenier  and 
Beethoven's  Fidelia.  The  personnel  included  such 
singers  as  Mary  Garden,  Mary  McCormic,  Claudio 
Muzio,  Rosa  Raisa,  Mario  Olszewska,  Cyrena  Van 
Gordon,  Charles  Hackett,  Rene  Maison,  Charles  Mar- 
shall, Tito  Schipa,  Richard  Bonelli,  Desire  Defrere, 
Chase  Baromeo,  Alexander  Kipnis,  John  Charles 
Thomas,  Lotte  Lehmann,  Emma  Redell,  and  Paul  Alt- 
house.  The  conductors  included  Charles  Lauwers, 
Roberto  Moranzoni,  Egon  Pollak  and  Frank  St.  Leger. 

Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company,  American  opera 
company,  founded  at  Chicago  in  Nov.  1933  and  now 
defunct.  Paul  Longone  was  the  artistic  director,  and 
the  initial  season  consisted  of  twenty-five  performances 
of  seventeen  operas.  Harold  M.  McCormick  was  the 
honorary  chairman,  George  W.  Rossetter  the  president, 
and  Gennaro  Papi  the  music  director.  The  next  season 
consisted  of  six  weeks,  with  ballet  performances  offered 
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on  Friday  nights,  including  world  premieres  of  Aaron 
Copeland's  Hear  Yd  Hear  Yd,  Jacques  Ibert's  Gold 
Standard,  American  premiere  of  Ccsta's  L'Histoire 
d'un  Pierrot,  the  Chicago  premiere  of  Bayer's  Die  Pup- 
pen-fee;  also  performances  of  Ravel's  Bolero,  Stra- 
vinsky's L'Histoirc  d'un  Soldat  and  Still's  La  Guia- 
blesse.  Operatic  novelties  included  Maria  Jeritza  in- 
Richard  Strauss's  Salome,  and  Lawrence  Tibbett  in  an 
English  performance  of  Boris  Godounoff.  The  person- 
nel of  the  company  has  included  such  singers  as  Elisa- 
beth Rethberg,  Edith  Mason,  Lotte  Lehmann,  Maria 
Jeritza,  Hilda  Burke,  Mario  Chamlee,  Rene  Maison, 
Charles  Hackett,  Giovanni  Martinelli,  Lauritz  Melchior, 
John  Charles  Thomas,  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Emanuel 
List,  Ezio  Pinza,  and  Chase  Baromeo;  while  the  con- 
ductors have  been  Gennaro  Papi,  Dino  Bigalli,  Leo 
Kopp,  Giacomo  Spadoni,  Isaac  Van  Grove,  Siegfried 
Vollstedt  and  Henry  Weber. 

Chicago  Musical  College,  American  school  of  mu- 
sic, founded  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1867  by  Dr.  Florenz 
Ziegfeld.  Dr.  Ziegfeld  was  succeeded  as  president  by 
Carl  D.  Kinsey,  who  retired  in  favor  of  Rudolph  Ganz 
in  1930.  The  college  has  expanded  rapidly  and  today 
is  in  the  front  rank  of  American  educational  music 
schools,  offering  complete  courses  in  all  branches  of 
musical  arts.  In  1936  a  department  of  musicology  was 
established,  and  in  1937  the  school  celebrated  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  its  existence  with  a  three-day  festival 
which  featured  concerts  by  the  faculty  and  students, 
and  a  program  of  works  by  composers  who  had  studied 
at  the  school.  Various  scholarships  are  awarded  tal- 
ented pupils,  including  the  Oliver  Ditson  and  Rudolph 
Ganz  Scholarships. 

Chicago  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet,  originally  the  Great  Lakes  Quartet.  It 
was  organized  during  the  period  of  the  World  War. 
and  accompanied  President  Wilson  to  France  for  the 
Peace  Conference.  Its  personnel  included  Hermann 
Felber  and  Carl  Fasshauer,  violins,  Robert  Dolejsi, 
viola,  and  Theodore  du  Moulin,  violoncellist. 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  1889,  duerto  the 
inspiration  of  Charles  Norman  Fay  and  his  activities 
with  Marshall  Field  and  N.  K.  Fairbanks  in  raising  a 
guarantee  fund,  Theodore  Thomas  took  the  sixty  mem- 
bers of  his  orchestra,  and  added  thirty  Chicago  musicians 
and  contracted  to  give  two  concerts  a  week  for  twenty 
weeks.  Thomas  was  a  master  program  maker  and  man- 
aged to  please  the  majority  of  his  listeners  by  offering 
standard  literature,  along  with  more  popular  pieces.  In 
1893  the  orchestra  was  featured  in  the  World's  Fair, 
and  three  years  later  undertook  a  tour  which  included 
its  first  appearance  in  New  York.  Large,  deficits  fol- 
lowed, but  the  directors  insisted  that  Thomas  continue 
conducting  and  offering  only  the  best  music ;  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  Chicago  paid  up  the  deficits.  During  1899 
to  1903,  a  Beethoven  series  was  offered  with  encourag- 
ing success ;  also  a  historical  series  featuring  one  com- 
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poser  at  each  concert.  Richard  Strauss  visited  Chicago 
in  1903  to  conduct  his  own  compositions  with  the  or- 
chestra, and  Thomas  kept  his  organization  a  "touring 
orchestra"  in  order  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  music. 
He  first  toured  only  the  major  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  but  1899-1900  added  a  Southern  tour.  Concerts 
had  been  regularly  held  in  the  Auditorium,  which  was 
not  suited  to  orchestral  music ;  during  the  Strauss  sea- 
son, it  was  realized  that  a  new  building  was  needed. 
An  appeal  to  the  people  raised  a  sum  of  $750,000  from 
over  8,000  people  and  in  December,  1904,  Thomas  con- 
ducted in  the  building  for  which  he  had  made  plans 
many  years  before.  Thomas  died  on  Jan.  4,  1905 ;  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  thereafter,  the  orchestra  was 
known  as  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  in  his  honor, 
but  is  now  called  the  Chicago  -Symphony  Orchestra, 
founded  by  Theodore  Thomas.  Frederick  Stock,  a 
violinist  and  Thomas's  assistant,  was  raised  to  the 
conductor's  position,  and  has  held  the  baton  since  1905 
with  only  brief  intervals  of  rest.  According  to  Dr. 
Howard  Hansen's  statistics  in  1936,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony has  presented  a  wider  selection  of  compositions 
by  a  more  extensive  list  of  composers  in  its  programs  than 
any  other  similar  organization  in  the  United  States. 

Chickering,  Jonas,  American  piano  maker,  born 
New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  Apr.  5,  1798;  died 
Boston,  Dec.  8,  1853.  He  was  trained  as  a  cabinet 
maker,  and  apprenticed  to  John  Osborn,  a  Boston  piano 
maker,  in  1818.  In  1823  he  went  into  business  with 
James  Stewart,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Stewart  and  Chickering.  Stewart  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  John  Mackay  succeeded  him,  the  name  being 
changed  to  Chickering  and  Mackay,  and  then  to  Chick- 
ering and  Sons,  about  1850.  The  firm  flourished,  and 
Chickering  made  many  important  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  the  piano,  especially  the  introduction  of  the 
full  metal  frame.  He  was  also  active  in  many  other 
phases  of  musical  life  in  Boston. 

Chickering  and  Sons,  an  American  piano  manufac- 
turing firm,  established  in  1823  by  Jonas  Chickering 
(q.v.)  at  Boston,  Mass.  Their  instruments  received 
first  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  and  for 
many  years  the  name  stood  for  the  finest  in  American 
pianos.  In  1908  the  company  was  absorbed  into  the 
American  Piano  Company. 

Chiesa  (It.),  church;  da  Mesa,  in  church  style; 
sonata  da  chiesa,  a  church  sonata;  concerto  da  chiesat 
a  church  concert. 

Chiesa,  Melchoir,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer ;  a  pupil  of  Tartini  and  composer  of  six  trios 
for  two  violins  and  bass. 

Chiese,  Vivian  della,  American  soprano,  born  at 
Chicago  in  1915.  She  studied  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
College,  and  first  attracted  attention  when  she  won  a 
radio  contest.  Her  operatic  debut  took  place  in  1936 
when  she  sang  Mimi  in  La  Boheme.  Since  then  she  has 
appeared  frequently  in  opera,  concert,  and  on  the  radio. 


CHIFONIE— CHINESE  MUSIC 


Chifonie,  an  old  French  name  for  hurdy-gurdy. 

Chignell,  Robert,  English  composer  and  baritone, 
born  Romsey,  Hants,  May  8,  1882;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral  works,  a  concerto  for  violin,  and  an 
opera,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Ch'ih,  an  obsolete  transverse  flute,  made  of  bamboo 
and  about  14  inches  long,  with  the  mouth-hole  in  the 
middle. 

Chikara,  a  Hindu  violin,  with  four  to  five  horsehair 
strings. 

Chiku  No  Koto,  a  variety  of  Japanese  koto  (q.v.), 
having  thirteen  strings,  played  with  a  bamboo  plectrum. 

Child,  early  I5th  century  English  composer;  some  of 
his  manuscripts  are  preserved  at  Oxford. 

Child,  William,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Bristol,  1606;  died  Windsor,  Mar.  23,  1697.  His 
compositions  include  sacred  music,  court  airs,  canons 
and  catches,  to  be  found  in  the  Arnold  and  Boyce  col- 
lections. 

Children's  Corner,  a  suite  for  piano  by  Claude  De- 
bussy, published  in  1908,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  lit- 
tle Chouchou,  with  her  father's  apologies  for  what  fol- 
lows." The  suite  is  composed  of  six  numbers :  Doctor 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Jumbo's  Lullaby,  Serenade  of 
the  Doll,  Snow  is  Dancing,  The  Little  Shepherd,  and 
Golliwog's  Cakewalk.  These  pieces  have  been  isolated  and 
arranged  for  varying  combinations  of  instruments ;  the 
last  number,  Golliwog's  Cakewalk,  is  extremely  popular. 

Chilese,  Bastiano,  early  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  organist. 

Chilesotti,  Oscar,  Italian  musical  antiquarian,  born 
Bassano,  July  12,  1848;  died  there,  June  20,  1916.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Padua,  and  was  self- 
taught  in  music,  becoming  a  fine  amateur  'cellist  and 
flutist  as  well  as  a  learned  musical  theorist.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  revival  of  old  music,  contributed 
frequent  articles  to  the  "Gazzetta  Musicale,"  and  did 
much  lecturing.  He  edited  the  Biblioteca  di  rarita  mu- 
sicale  in  nine  volumes,  containing  works  of  the  early 
I7th  century,  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  early  music, 
and  edited  collections  of  lute  music. 

Chilston,  English  musicologist,  who  wrote  a  valu- 
able treatise,  between  1375  and  1420,  in  which  music 
is  considered  as  affiliated  with  mathematics. 

Chime,  (i)  a  series  of  from  five  to-  twelve  bells 
tuned  to  a  musical  scale;  (2)  the  sound  of  bells  in 
harmony ;  (3)  a  group  of  bells  and  hammers  in  an  or- 
gan or  musical  box. 

Chime-bells  (Lat.  cymbala;  old  Eng.  cymbals, 
chymme-betts,  clokarde),  bells  of  usual  shape,  or  gongs 
hemispherical  in  form,  and  set  in  a  frame.  They  were 
sounded  by  being  struck  with  a  hammer  used  by  either 
one  or  both  hands.  There  were  four  to  nine  bells  in  a 
single  set ;.  in  the  larger  type,  where  two  players  were 
needed,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  bells  were  employed. 


Chimes,  a  number  of  bells  attuned  to  each  other  in 
diatonic  succession;  the  smallest  number  in  a  set  is 
five,  but  there  is  no  limit  placed.  Chimes  were  played 
by  hand  in  early  times ;  mechanisms  for  operating  them 
were  gradually  perfected  after  the  invention  of  clocks 
equipped  with  weights. 

Chimes  of  Normandy,  The,  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Clairville  and  Babet,  music  by  Jean 
Robert  Planquette,  first  produced  at  Paris  on  Apr.  19, 
1877.  The  story  is:  Henri,  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  an 
exile  since  childhood  from  the  old  I7th  century  village 
of  Corneville,  returns  at  the  time  of  the  great  annual 
fair.  The  gossips  are  discussing  Serpolette,  the  village 
"cut-up,"  when  she  arrives  and  tells  them  of  the  old 
miser  Gaspard's  plan  to  marry  his  niece  Germaine  to 
the  old  sheriff.  This  does  not  please  Germaine,  or  the 
young  fisherman,  Jean  Grenicheux,  with  whom  she  is 
in  love.  To  escape  from  Gaspard,  the  miser's  niece 
takes  advantage  of  the  fair,  and  becomes  a  servant  of 
the  Marquis;  Serpolette  and  Grenicheux  likewise  join 
his  household.  Determined  to  learn  the  identity  of  the 
ghostly  visitors  to  the  castle,  Henri  soon  discovers  that 
it  is  old  Gaspard,  who  has  hidden  his  gold  there.  When 
the  miser  is  found  out,  and  the  bells  of  the  castle  begin 
to  ring  again,  Gaspard  temporarily  loses  his  mind.  At 
a  fete  given  for  the  return  of  the  Marquis,  Serpolette 
claims  to  be  the  lost  heiress  and  Marchioness,  according 
to  certain  documents,  but  unfortunately  for  her,  Gas- 
pard regains  his  reason  and  the  true  Marchioness  proves 
to  be  Germaine,  who  marries  Henri. 

Chiming  machine,  a  revolving  cylinder,  with  pins  so 
set  as  to  automatically  operate  the  ropes  of  a  chime, 
causing  the  bells  to  ring. 

Chimney  Flute,  the  English  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Rohrflote. 

Ch'in,  a  Chinese  musical  instrument  of  great  an- 
tiquity; in  ancient  times  its  influence  was  supposed  to 
check  the  passions  and  fill  the  heart  with  righteousness. 
Its  dimensions  are  said  to  be  symbolic  of  the  calendar : 
it  is  3.66  inches  in  width  for  the  maximum  366  days  in 
the  year  and  it  has  seven  strings,  one  for  each  day  of 
the  week.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  instrument  to 
play. 

Chin  rest,  an  oval  ebony  or  ebonite  plate,  attached 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  a  violin  on  the  left 
of  the  tail-piece  to  facilitate  holding  the  instrument 
under  the  chin. , 

Ch'in  Sian,  a  Chinese  tambourine,  with  heads  made 
of  snake  skin. 

Chinchichi,  a  small  Japanese  gong,  consisting  of  a 
circular  brass  disc  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet. 

Chinelli,  Giovanni  Battista,  17th  century  Italian 
composer  of  sacred  music. 

Chinese  crescent  (or  pavillion),  see  Crescent. 

Chinese  Music,  the  music  and  musical  instruments 
of  ancient  China  undoubtedly  are  of  greater  antiquity 
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than  those  of  European  nations,  and  the  Emperor  Fu 
Hsi  (c.  2953  B.C.)  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the 
"inventor"  of  music.  The  power  of  ancient  Chinese 
music  was  recorded  to  be  such,  that  it  was  said  Con- 
fucius, who  lived  about  500  B.C.,  after  hearing  some 
music  on  a  certain  occasion,  could  not  take  any  food 
for  three  months  afterwards.  The  Chinese  musical 
scale  is  also  of  great  antiquity;  one  legend  states  that 
they  obtained  the  scale  from  a  bird,  called  foung- 
hoang.  Another  tradition  has  it  that  the  "Yellow  Em- 
peror," Huang-Ti  (c.  2697  B.C.)  formulated  the  scale 
by  means  of  pitch-pipes  (Ins).  Chinese  intervals, 
called  His,  number  twelve  in  the  compass  of  an  octave. 
Chinese  instruments  include  several  kinds  of  bells, 
tclntng,  which  are  arranged  in  sets  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  musical  scale;  the  sheng,  a  free-reed  mouth- 
organ  ;  the  fang-hiang,  a  sort  of  wood  harmonicon ;  the 
p3  al  hsiao,  a  wind  instrument  somewhat  like  a  syrinx, 
the  ty,  yo,  and  tche,  Chinese  flutes  constructed  of  bam- 
boo, the  elfin  and  pepa,  both  forms  of  lutes,  the  urheen, 
a  Chinese  violin,  and  large  drums  called  po-fou,  kin-kou, 
and  tsu-ku. 

Ching,  Siamese  cymbals  with  conical  centres. 

Chinoria,  Salvador  Bacarisse,  see  Bacarisse  Chi- 
noria,  Salvador. 

Chinzer  (Chintzer),  Giovanni,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man or  Swiss  composer  of  trio  sonatas,  violin  duets 
and  violin  sonatas. 

Chiocchetti,  Pietro  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer, 
born  Lucca,  1680;  died  Feb.  2,  1753;  ^s  works  in- 
cluded opera  and  oratorios. 

Chiostri,  Luigi,  Italian  violist  and  teacher,  born  in 
1847;  &ed  Florence,  Oct.  24,  1894;  for  many  years  a 
member  of  Jean  Becker's  Florentine  Quartet. 

Chipot,  Paul  Jean  Baptiste,  French  violiu  maker, 
born  at  Mirecourt  in  1887.  He  studied  at  Mirecourt, 
then  worked  for  Colin  Mezin  and  Leon  Mougenot- 
Jacquet-Gand.  In  1923  he  founded  his  own  business  at 
Vendome,  where  he  has  made  excellent  instruments  on 
the  Guarnerius,  Amati  and  Stradivarius  patterns,  win- 
ning numerous  prizes  and  awards. 

Chipot- Vuillaume,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1847;  died  there  in  1892.  He  assumed 
the  name  "Vuillaume"  when  he  married  a  daughter 
of  J.  B.  Vuillaume.  After  working  for  H.  Derazey 
and  Colin-Mezin,  he  founded  his  own  business  at 
Mirecourt. 

Chipp,  Edmund  Thomas,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  London,  Dec.  25,  1823;  died  Nice,  Dec. 
17,  1886;  his  works  include  an  oratorio,  and  a  sacred 
idyl,  Naomi. 

Chirimia,  a  Spanish  instrument  of  the  reed  type, 
called  for  in  the  dramas  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega. 

Chirogymnast,  a  mechanical  finger-trainer  serving 
to  exercise  the  hands  of  pianists  and  organists.  It 


consisted  of  a  set  of  rings  attached  by  springs  to  a 
cross-bar. 

Chiroplast  (Ger.  Handleiter},  an  obsolete  apparatus 
for  strengthening  the  fingers  of  pianists,  invented  by 
Johann  Bernard  Logier  about  1814,  and  called  "the 
asses'  guide"  by  Franz  Liszt.  It  consisted  of  smooth 
wooden  rails  attached  in  front  of  and  parallel  with  the 
piano  keyboard.  A  pair  of  open  gloves  held  both  hands 
in  proper  playing  position,  serving  to  hinder  the  wrist 
from  sinking,  and  forced  the  fingers  to  strike  verti- 
cally. 

Chiroula,  a  Basque  fife,  blown  at  the  end  and  emit- 
ting a  shrill  tone. 

Chirula,  another  name  for  the  European  flute  called 
galonbet. 

Chisholm,  Erik,  Scottish  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Glasgow  in  1904;  pupil  of  Donald 
Tovey.  His  compositions  include  a  piano  sonata,  Coel 
Morf  for  piano  and  chamber  instruments ;  also  Cameos, 
eight  pieces  for  piano. 

Chitarra,  an  Italian  guitar;  the  strings  were  of  gut 
instead  of  wire,  as  in  the  English  cither. 

Chitarra  Battente,  an  Italian  stringed  instrument  of 
the  guitar  family,  used  for  several  hundred  years  in 
Tuscany.  It  is  about  3  feet  long,  proportionately  deep, 
and  played  with  a  wood  or  bone  plectrum. 

Chitarra  col  arco,  an  Italian  instrument  resembling 
a  guitar,  but  played  like  a  viol. 

Chitarrata  (It.),  a  piece  for  the  piano,  imitative  of 
the  guitar. 

Chitarrina,  a  small  Neapolitan  guitar. 

Chitarrone,  a  large  double-necked  lute  or  theorbo, 
used  in  Italy  during  the  i6th  century.  It  had  two  sets 
of  wire  strings,  the  lower  having  twelve  and  the  upper 
eight ;  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  was  especially 
useful  for  bass  accompaniment. 

Chiti,  Girolamo,  i8th  century  Italian  composer  of 
masses  and  other  forms  of  church  music. 

Chittenden,  Kate  Sara,  American  teacher,  pianist 
and  organist,  born  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Apr.  17,  1856. 
She  came  from  an  old  Connecticut  family,  and  after 
studying  in  London,  Ontario,  began  to  teach  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  She  settled  in  New  York  in  1876,  where 
she  became  organist  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  teacher 
of  piano  at  the  Catherine  Aiken  School  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  the  first  woman  lecturer  under  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education.  She  joined  the  staff  of 
Vassar  College  in  1898,  and  became  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor there  in  1918.  She  was  connected  with  Albert 
Ross  Parsons  in  preparing  The  Synthetic-  Method  in 
1890,  and  became  vice-president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Applied  Music,  New  York.  She  taught  more 
than  3,000  piano  pupils,  and  excelled  in  training  teach- 
ers. 

Chitz,    Arthur,    Bohemian    musicologist,    born    at 
Prague  in  1882.     He  is  an  authority  on  Beethoven's 
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first  period,  and  is  the  author  of  several  essays  on  that 
subject. 

Chiusa,  Chiuso  (It.),  closed;  hidden.  Con  bocca 
chiusa,  with  closed  mouth. 

Chivot,  Henry  Charles,  French  operetta  librettist, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  13,  1840;  died  Vesinet,  Sept.  19, 

1897. 

Chladni,  Ernst  Florens  Friedrich,  German  acous- 
tician, born  Wittemberg,  Nov.  30,  1756;  died  Breslau, 
Apr.  3,  1827.  He  was  a  law  student,  and  after  becom- 
ing professor  of  law  at  Wittemberg  and  Leipzig,  took 
up  the  study  of  physics,  and  made  important  researches 
in  the  realm  of  acoustics.  He  discovered  the  "tone- 
figures,"  or  regular  patterns  assumed  by  dry  sand  on 
a  glass  plate  set  in  vibration  by  a  bow,  and  invented 
both  the  Eitphon,  or  glass-rod  harmonica,  and  the 
Clavicylinder,  or  steel-rod  keyboard  harmonica.  He 
travelled  extensively,  lecturing  on  acoustics,  and  writ- 
ing many  deeply  scientific  treatises,  especially  Dis  Akus- 
tik  (Acoustics)  in  1802. 

Chlubna,  Oswald,  Moravian  composer,  born  Brno, 
July  22,  1893;  pupil  of  Janacek,  now  a  teacher  at  the 
Brno  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  a  Song 
of  Yearning  for  orchestra,  Quiet  Reconciliation  and 
The  Fiddler's  Child,  for  voices  and  orchestra ;  also  an 
opera,  Catullus's  Revenge. 

Chlup,  Rudolf,  Moravian  composer,  born  Sept.  8, 

1879. 

Chmehl,  Ludwig  Roman,  Austrian  composer,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1877.  His  works  include  operettas  and 
pantomimes. 

Chmel,  Otto,  German  composer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Grobming,  Aug.  30,  1885; 
pupil  of  von  Savenau  and  Ernst  Kraus.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  violin,  piano  and  dramatic  works. 

Chmelensky,  Wenzel,  Czechoslovakian  organist  and 
composer  of  church  music;  born  at  Bavorov  in  1736; 
died  there  in  1793. 

Choeur  (Fr.),  choir,  chorus.  A  grand  choeur,  for 
full  choir  or  chorus. 

Choir,  (i)  the  architectural  name  for  that  part  of  a 
church  in  which  services  are  held;  (2)  a  body  of  sing- 
ers participating  in  the  services  of  a  church ;  (3)  a  sec- 
tion or  subdivision  of  a  chorus  of  voices ;  (4)  a  section 
or  subdivision  of  the  orchestra,  such  as  brass  choir, 
wood-wind  choir,  string  choir,  etc. 

Choir  organ  (originally  called  chair  organ),  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  organ;  it  consists  of  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  string  and  reed-toned  stops  to  give  va- 
riety and  contrast  when  accompanying  voices.  In  solo 
playing  it  oilers  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the.  reedy  tones 
of  the  swell  organ  and  the  powerful  great  organ. 

Choisy,  Frank  Louis,  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Ghent,  Apr.  29,  1872.  He  is  director  of 
the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and  has  written  orchestral 
suites,  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 


Choisy,  Laure,  late  I9th  century  French  pianist 
and  composer;  his  Pour  V Adolescence  is  a  set  of  five 
piano  compositions  displaying  marked  modernistic 
tendencies. 

Chojnacki,  Roman,  Polish  teacher,  conductor  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Warsaw,  Aug.  I,  1879. 
He  has  been  conductor  of  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  and  has  written  a  history  of  Polish  music. 
Chollet,  Jean  Baptiste  Marie,  French  tenor,  born 
Paris,  May  20,  1798 ;  died  Nemours,  Jan.  9,  1892 ;  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  at  the 
Opera-Comique. 

Chollet,  Louis  Frangois,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser of  instrumental  music;  born  Paris,  July  5,  1815; 
died  there,  Mar.  21,  1851 ;  a  pupil  of  Benoist. 

Chop,  Max  (pen-name  Monsieur  Charles),  German 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Greuszen, 
Thuringia,  May  17,  1862;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  20,  1929. 
He  was  a  law  student,  but  turned  to  music,  wrote  musi- 
cal articles  in  Berlin,  and  edited  the  "Markische  Zeit- 
ung."  He  was  an  admirer  of  Hans  Bungert,  wrote  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  analyses  of  his  music  dramas,  and 
edited  "Der  Bund,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Bungert 
Association.  He  also  made  analyses  of  Liszt's  sym- 
phonic poems,  and  Wagner's  music  dramas,  and  com- 
posed orchestral  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Chopin,  Frederic  Frangois,  Polish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Zelazowa  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  Feb.  22, 
1810;  died  Paris,  Oct.  17,  1849.  He  was  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Chopin,  a  bookkeeper,  who  married  Justine 
Kryzanowska  in  1803.  They  had  four  children,  three  of 
whom  were  daughters.  Frederic's  early  education  was 
somewhat  superficial,  but  he  had  the  benefit  of  good 
musical  training  under  Adalbert  Zywny,  an  excellent 
all-round  musician.  His  first  public  appearance  took 
place  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  on  which  occasion 
he  played  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz.  About  1824  he 
was  sent  to  Joseph  Eisner,  head  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory, for  lessons  in  harmony  and  counterpoint;  a 
year  later  his  first  work,  Rondo  in  C  minor,  Op.  I,  was 
published.  In  1828  he  visited  Berlin  in  company  with 
a  friend  of  his  father,  hearing  works  of  Spontini,  Cima- 
rpsa  and  Handel.  Returning  to  Warsaw  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Hummel  and  Paganini ;  in  1829  he 
appeared  with  much  success  as  a  concert  pianist  in 
Vienna.  About  to  set  out  on  a  tour,  he  was  scheduled  to 
give  a  farewell  recital  in  Warsaw  on  Mar.  17,  1830,  but 
the  interest  he  had  now  aroused  was  so  great  that  he 
was  obliged  to  give  three  concerts.  His  tour  took  hini 
to  Breslau,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna  and  Paris ;  in  the 
latter  city  he  received  a  most  cordial  welcome,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  personality,  but  because 
of  the  natural  sympathy  of  the  French  people  for  the 
natives  of  a  country  that  was  then  in  political  diffi- 
culties. There  he  made  many  friends,  particularly 
Kalkbrenner,  the  eminent  teacher,  with  whom  he  made 
at  least  a  pretense  of  studying.  Other  important  musi- 
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cians  whom  he  met  included  Cherubini.  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Baillot  and  Franchomine.    At  his  first  concert  in  the 
French  capital  on  Feb.  26,  1832,  he  played  his  con- 
certo in  F  minor,  and  the  variations  La  ci  darcm,  also 
taking  part  with  Kalkbrenner  in  a  piece  for  two  pianos 
by  the  latter,  accompanied  on  four  other  pianos.    Later 
he    played    Bach's    concerto    for    three    harpsichords 
(played  on  pianos)  with  Hiller  and  Liszt,  at  a  benefit 
performance  for  Henrietta  Smithson,  who  afterwards 
married  Berlioz.     Neither  Liszt  nor  Berlioz  were  sym- 
pathetic to  Chopin,  and  he,  in  turn,  considered  their 
excesses  in  style  ridiculous.    After  1835,  Chopin's  pub- 
lic appearances  were  rare.     In  that  year  he  visited 
Dresden  and  Leipzig;  Mendelssohn  introduced  him  to 
Schumann,  and  he  and  Clara  Wieck  played  for  each 
other.    He  first  visited  England  in  1837,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrangements  for  the  publication  of 
some  of  his  works.    It  was  about  this  time  that  Chopin 
began   to    show   unmistakable    signs    of   tuberculosis. 
Early  in  the  year  he  had  met  Georges  Sand   (Mme. 
Dudevant)  and  they  planned  a  sojourn  on  the  island  of 
Majorca,  where  it  was  hoped  his  health  would  improve. 
Instead  the  disease  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
became  even  worse,  and  they  returned  to  France.    This 
friendship  lasted  until  1847,  when  it  ended  abruptly  in 
a  quarrel.     Chopin's  last  composition,  the  sonata  for 
piano  and  'cello,  Op.  65,  was  published  in  1847,  and 
his  final  Paris  concert  was  given  on  Feb.  16,  1848.    In 
April  of  the  same  year,  he  fled  to  London  to  avoid  the 
disturbances  in  connection  with  the  revolution.    At  the 
close  of  a  short  tour  of  England  he  became  greatly 
dejected,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  Oct. 
17,  1849,  ^d  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  in  a  spot  near  the  graves  of  Cherubini  and  Bel- 
lini.   As  a  composer,  Chopin  understood  the  idiom  of 
the  piano  probably  better  than  any  other  composer  for 
the  instrument;  he  was  an  incomparable  master  of 
style  and  his  melodic  invention  was  inexhaustible.    He 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  magic  power  that  could 
transmute  and  transfigure  a  musical  phrase  into  some- 
thing crystal,  transparent  and  perfectly  formed,  and 
his  powers  of  originality  were  unsurpassed.    With  the 
exception  of  seventeen  Polish  songs  and  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  for  his  two  concertos,  he  wrote  exclu- 
sively for  the  piano,  yet  in  no  instance  did  he  approach 
duplication  of  ideas.    He  may  be  judged  solely  on  his 
piano  works,  for  in  them  he  represents  the  ultimate  in 
artistic  achievement.    As  a  teacher,  Chopin  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  beautiful  tone  quality;  he  intro- 
duced many  devices  in  fingering  which  horrified  the 
pedants  of  his  day.    In  this  respect,  the  finest  pianists 
of  the  present  time  are  only  beginning  to  free  them- 
selves of  the  pedantry  that  has  always  existed.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  he  took  the  most  astounding  lib- 
erties in  the  matter  of  rhythm,  but  this  is  often  .only 
an  excuse  to  cover  up  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  his 
interpreters.     The  truth  is  that  he  kept  a  metronome 
on  his  piano,  and  insisted  that  the  fundamental  rhythm 


|  be  maintained  throughout  a  composition  except  at  well- 
defined  points  where  the  expression  required  a  slight 
increase  or  decrease  in  tempo.  Chopin's  appearance 
was  most  striking.  He  had  a  clear-cut  profile,  high 
forehead,  thin  lips,  tender  brown  eyes,  and  delicately 
formed  hands,  which  were  greatly  admired  as  they  exe- 
cuted the  subtly  shimmering  passages  of  his  own  com- 
positions. Chopin's  works  for  the  piano  include  two  con- 
certos, two  sonatas,  four  ballades,  two  separate  groups 
of  etudes,  twenty-four  preludes,  fifty-four  mazurkas, 
thirteen  waltzes  and  four  fantasias;  also  Impromptus, 
Variations,  Scherzos,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a  piano  trio,  a 
sonata  for  'cello  and  piano,  and  some  songs.  His  biog- 
graphy  has  been  written  by  Henri  Bidou,  J.  Cuthbert 
Hadden,  Basil  Maine,  William  Murdoch  and  Frederick 
Niecks;  there  is  an  interesting  volume  analyzing  his 
piano  works  by  G.  C.  Aston  Jonson  entitled  A  Hand- 
book to  Clwpiris  Works.  At  the  present  time  (1938) 
Paderewski  is  the  head  of  a  committee  superintending 
the  publication  of  a  new  Polish  edition  of  Chopin's 
works. 

Choragus,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  drama  of 
ancient  Greece.  In  1626  Dr.  William  Heyther  ap- 
pointed a  Choragus  to-  superintend  musical  exercises  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  This  office  was  revived  at 
the  tercentenary  in  1926. 

Choral,  Chorale,  any  part  of  the  choir  exercises, 
concentus,  in  Gregorian  music.  In  Protestant  music 
of  the  Reformation,  a  musical  setting  of  a  hymn  or 
Psalm  rendered  by  the  congregation.  Lutheran  chor- 
ales were  often  characteristic  secular  tunes  in  duple 
or  triple  rhythm  and  contained  both  long  and  short 
notes.  It  was  not  until  the  I7th  century  that  the  chorale 
assumed  its  distinctive  style  of  long  notes,  solid  har- 
mony, pauses  at  the  end  of  each  phrase  and  the  slow, 
broad  tempo.  Chorale  preludes,  chorale  interludes, 
chorale  variations  and  chorale  elaborations,  were  some 
of  the  titles  given  solo  compositions  written  in  choral 
style  for  the  organ. 

Choralbass,  another  name  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Choralbasset. 

Choralbasset,  a  4  ft.,  2  ft.  and  I  ft.  open  labial 
organ-stop  described  by  Wolfram  in  1815  as  being 
used  in  the  Pedal.  The  suffix  "choral"  is  intended  to 
indicate  its  suitability  for  use  in  bringing  out  the  mel- 
ody of  a  chorale. 

Choral  Fantasia,  a  composition  in  C  minor  by  Lud- 
wig  von  Beethoven  for  vocal  quartet,  chorus,  piano  and 
orchestra;  the  work  was  first  presented  at  the  Vienna 
Theatre  an  der  Wien  on  Dec.  22,  1808. 

Choralflote,  a  term  used  in  German  organ  nomen- 
clature to  designate  a  powerfully  voiced  flute,  the  suffix 
"choral"  indicating  its  suitability  for  bringing  out  the 
melody  of  a  chorale. 

Choralprastant,  a  term  used  in  German  organ 
nomenclature  to  designate  a  4  ft.  Diapason  voiced  rather 
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strongly.  The  suffix  "choral"  indicates  its  suitability 
for  bringing  out  the  melody  of  a  chorale. 

Choralprinzipal,  a  term  used  in  German  organ 
nomenclature  to  designate  a  powerful  Diapason.  The 
suffix  "choral"  indicates  its  suitability  for  bringing  out 
the  melody  of  a  chorale. 

Chorale  des  Franciscains,  a  French  singing  society 
for  the  study  of  Gregorian  Chant,  founded  in  Saint- 
Germain-en-laye,  by  Clement  Besse  in  1906,  and  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  Gregorian  singers  in  France. 

Chorale  (Ninth)  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven;  sketches  made  as  early  as  1815, 
though  the  symphony  was  not  completed  until  Feb. 
1824.  B.  Schott's  Sons  published  the  complete  score 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1826.  The  autograph 
copy  is  in  the  Music  Department  of  the  Prussian  State 
Library  in  Berlin.  An  important  copy  of  the  score, 
made  for  King  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia,  (to 
whom  the  symphony  is  dedicated)  is  also  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  library.  The  first  performance  took  place 
on  May  7,  1824,  at  the  Karnthrierthor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
at  a  concert  given  by  Beethoven.  Only  two  rehearsals 
were  allowed  where  at  least  six  were  required;  Bee- 
thoven stood  beside  the  conductor  to  indicate  the  tempos 
at  which  the  various  movements  were  to  be  played,  but 
he  was  totally  deaf  at  this  time,  and  of  course  unable 
to  judge  for  himself  the  tonal  effect  of  the  work.  At 
its  close,  standing^jrith  his  back  to  the  audience  and  un- 
able to  hear  the  tumultuous  applause,  Beethoven  was 
unaware  of  the  enthusiasm  until  Fraulein  Ungher,  the 
contralto  soloist,  induced  him  to  turn  around.  Criti- 
cism of  the  symphony,  upon  its  first  presentation  in 
Vienna,  was  extremely  favorable;  in  Germany  it  was 
not  at  first  so  well  appreciated.  The  general  trend  of 
the  report  in  the  Allgeineine  musikalische  Zeitung  can 
be  judged  from  its  conclusion :  "In  spite  of  all,  we  may 
say  of  Beethoven,  as  has  been  said  of  Handel,  great 
even  in  his  mistakes."  Another  critic  wrote:  "Bee- 
thoven is  still  a  magician,  and  it  has  pleased  him  on  this 
occasion  to  raise  something  supernatural,  to  which  this 
critic  does  not  consent."  In  England,  the  first  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  badly  re- 
ceived by  both  the  audience  and  the  critics;  the  first 
performances  of  the  work  in  France  under  Habeneck 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Concerts  suffered  the  same 
fate.  The  symphony  is  in  four  movements ;  the  chorus 
and  quartet  of  solo  voices  is  introduced  only  in  the  last 
movement ;  the  text  used  is  taken  from  Schiller's  "Ode 
to  Joy." 

Choraleon,  see  Aeolomelodicon. 

Chord,  a  combination  of  three  or  more  tones  in 
thirds,  or  in  inverted  form  reducible  to  thirds.  A 
three  toned  chord  is  called  a  triad,  a  five  toned  a  chord 
of  the  seventh,  a  seven  toned  a  chord  of  the  ninth.  If 
the  lower  third  of  a  triad  is  major  or  minor,  it  is 
known  as  a  major  or  minor  triad,  and  is  therefore  a 
Concord.  If  the  fifth  of  a  triad  is  either  augmented 


or  diminished,  it  is  known  as  an  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished triad  and  is  therefore  a  Discord  because  one  of 
its  intervals  is  dissonant.  Due  to  the  presence  of  dis- 
sonant intervals,  all  chords  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  etc., 
are  also  Discords.  The  fundamental  position  of  a  chord 
is  with  the  root  in  the  bass;  it  is  inverted  when  any 
other  tone  is  in  the  bass.  A  Chord  of  the  Sixth  is  the 
first  inversion  of  a  triad,  i.e.,  with  the  third  appearing 
in  the  bass;  a  Chord  of  the  Six-Four  is  the  second 
inversion  of  a  triad,  i.e.,  with  the  fifth  appearing  in  the 
bass ;  the  first,  second  and  third  inversion  of  a  seventh 
chord  being  known  as  Six-Fiw,  Four  Three  and  Six 
Four  Two,  or  Two,  respectively.  These  numerical 
names  are  obtained  by  counting  the  intervals  up  from 
the  bass,  and  are  used  in  a  figured  bass  to  indicate  the 
required  chords.  A  chord  with  the  root  omitted  is  in- 
complete. As  four  parts  or  voices  called  soprano,  alto, 
tenor  and  bass  are  necessary  to  write  four  part  har- 
mony, one  tone  of  the  triad  must  be  doubled.  The  best 
note  to  double  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  root, 
occasionally  the  fifth,  but  seldom  the  third.  A  chord  is 
in  close  position  when  its  three  upper  voices  lie  so 
closely  together  that  no  other  interval  of  the  same  chord 
may  be  placed  between  them,  otherwise  it  is  in  open 
position. 

Chord-bar,  devised  for  use  with  the  auto-harp  to 
silence  all  strings  except  those  sounding  the  notes  of 
a  particular  chord. 

Chorda  (Lat.),  a  string;  a  tone  or  chord. 

Chordaulodion  (Chordomelodion),  a  variety  of  au- 
tomatic barrel-organ,  invented  by  Kaufmann  of  Dres- 
den in  1812,  in  which  pipes  and  strings  were  combined. 

Chordometer,  a  simple  instrument  for  measuring 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  strings ;  also  known  as  a 
"string  gauge." 

Choreography,  the  process  or  design  used  to  indicate 
the  steps  and  other  movements  in  a  dance.  This  is 
accomplished  by  a  special  system  of  dance  notation;  a 
designer  in  choreography  is  known  as  a  choreographer. 

Chorherr,  Franz  Xaver,  Austrian  conductor  and 
composer,  born  in  1845;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  27,  1929; 
for  many  years  the  conductor  of  his  own  orchestra  in 
Vienna.  His  compositions  included  dances,  marches 
and  songs. 

Choriamb,  Choriambus,  a  metrical  foot  having  two 
short  syllables  between  two  long  ones,  the  accent  being 
on  either  of  the  long  syllables. 

Chorister,  a  singer  in  a  choir  or  chorus ;  in  England, 
the  name  for  a  boy  singer  in  a  church  choir. 

Chorley,  Henry  Fothergill,  English  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Blackley  Hurst,  Lancashire,  Dec.  15,  1808; 
died  London,  Feb.  16,  1872.  He  was  music  critic  on 
the  London  "Athenaeum"  from  1833  to  1871,  travelled 
extensively,  and  knew  most  of  the  musical  celebrities  of 
his  day,  thus  having  a  wide  musical  background  which 
he  used  to  good  advantage  in  his  numerous  books  of 
musical  recollection,  etc.,  including  Musical  Manners 
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in  France  and  Northern  Germany,  Modern  German 
Music,  Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections,  Autobiog- 
raphy, Memoir,  and  Letters.  He  also  wrote  Handel 
Studies  and  a  three-volume  musical  novel,  Prodigy:  A 
Tale  of  Music. 

Choron,  Alexandra  £tienne,  French  composer  and 
writer,  born  Caen,  Oct.  21,  17/2;  died  Paris,  June  29, 
1834.  He  became  interested  in  musical  theory,  studied 
diligently  with  Abbe  Roze  and  Bonesi,  and.  according 
to  Fetis,  acquired  more  information  relative  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music  than  any  Frenchman  had 
heretofore  possessed.  He  became  co-partner  of  a  music 
publishing  firm  and  spent  his  entire  fortune  editing  and 
publishing  classic  and  theoretical  works.  He  was  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Academy,  Director  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  reopened  the  Conservatory,  which  had 
been  closed,  and  founded  the  famous  "Institution  de 
musique  classique  et  religieuse."  Choron  wrote  nu- 
merous important  theoretical  works  and  methods. 

Choron,  Stephane  Nicou,  see  Nicou-Choron, 
Stephane  Louis. 

Chorton,  the  pitch  used  in  tuning  organs  during 
the  17th  and  iSth  centuries,  also  called  ecclesiastical 
pitch.  It  was  higher  than  the  chamber  pitch,  Kammer- 
ton,  used  for  performing  secular  music. 

Chorus  (Fr.  choeur;  Ger.  chor;  It  coro),  (i)  a 
group  of  singers,  originally  from  the  classical  drama  of 
Greece ;  (2)  a  composition  written  for  a  chorus,  as  in 
opera  or  oratorio;  (3)  the  refrain  of  a  song. 

Chorus,  (i)  a  European  instrument,  played  with  the 
bow,  and  also  called  Tromba  marina,  Trumscheit  or 
Schcitholt;  (2)  a  I2th  century  double-tubed  trumpet; 
(3)  an  early  form  of  the  modern  bagpipe. 

Chorus-master,  (i)  the  leader  of  a  chorus;  (2)  the 
leading  singer  of  a  chorus. 

Chotas,  Max,  Bohemian  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Chotesan,  May  8,  1831.  He  studied  at  Prague, 
writing  church  music,  and  choruses  for  male  voices  and 
for  mixed  choirs. 

Chotek,  Franz  Xaver,  Moravian  composer,  born 
Liebisch,  Oct.  22,  1800;  died  Vienna,  May  5,  1852. 
He  settled  in  Vienna  in  1819,  and  wrote  salon  and 
dance  compositions. 

Chotzinoff,  Samuel,  Russian-American  music  critic, 
pianist  and  accompanist,  born  Vitebak,  July  4,  1889. 
He  has  served  as  accompanist  for  Alma  Gluck,  Efrem 
Zimbalist  and  Jascha  Heifetz;  in  1937  he  acted  as  in- 
termediary in  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  engage- 
ment of  Arturo  Toscanini  as  conductor  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  Symphony  Orchestra.  Chotzi- 
noff was  critic  for  years  on  the  New  York  World,  and 
is  now  (1938)  critic  on  the  New  York  Post;  he  has 
also  conducted  classes  in  musical  criticism  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Choudens,  Antony,  French  opera  and  piano  music 
composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1849;  died  there  in  1902. 
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Choudens  Fils,  important  Paris  music  publishing 
firm  founded  by  Antoine  de  Choudens  in  1845.  After 
his  death  in  1888,  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
son,  Paul.  Publication  began  with  an  anthology  of 
over  two  hundred  pieces  called  "Songs  of  Italy,"  and 
the  catalogue  now  includes  most  of  the  works  of  Ber- 
lioz, Gounod,  Reyer,  Lalo,  Bruneau,  Audran,  Offen- 
bach and  Bizet;  it  is  especially  rich  in  French  opera 
and  operetta  scores. 

Chouquet,  Adolphe  Gustave,  French  music  teacher 
and  poet,  born  Havre,  Apr.  16,  1819;  died  Paris,  Jan. 
30,  1886.  He  taught  in  New  York  from  1840  to  1856, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  contributing  many  articles 
to  French  magazines,  writing  an  important  work  on  the 
history  of  the  music  drama  in  France,  and  also  com- 
posing the  verses  for  many  choruses  and  songs.  For 
some  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  musi- 
cal instruments  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Chouquet,  Louise,  igth  century  French  composer; 
her  works  were  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Chovan,  Koloman,'  Hungarian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Szarvas,  Jan.  18,  1852;  pupil  of  Krenn 
and  Dachs;  his  compositions  include  piano,  violin  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Chretien,  Hedwige,  contemporary  French  com- 
poser; a  Scene  Rustique  for  piano  and  oboe  was  pub- 
lished in  1921. 

Chrisander,  Nils  Gustaf,  Swedish  piano  teacher, 
born  Stockholm,  Oct.  15,  1846;  died  there,  Sept.  29, 
1918;  writer  of  a  work  on  piano  teaching. 

Chrismann  (Krismann,  Griesmann),  Franz 
Xavier,  Austrian  organ  builder,  born  in  1725;  died 
Rottenmann,  Styria,  May  20,  1795. 

Chrispel,  Jean,  see  Crespel,  Jean. 

Christ,  Emil,  Swiss  organist,  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Lichtensteig,  St.  Gallen,  May  18,  1872 ; 
his  works  include  cantatas,  choruses  and  organ  pieces. 

Christ,  Fanny,  igth  century  German  zither  player 
and  composer ;  she  wrote  a  number  of  interesting  pieces 
for  her  instrument. 

Christ,  Jakob,  German  composer,  born  Griesheim, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Aug.  n,  1895.  He  is  a  choral 
conductor,  and  the  head  of  the  music  publishing  firm 
of  Braun-Peretti  in  Bonn;  his  compositions  include 
marches  and  male  choruses. 

Christ,  Wilhelm,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Geisenheim,  Aug.  2,  1831;  died  Munich, 
Feb.  8,  1906.  He  was  the  author  of  several  studies  on 
Byzantine  music. 

Christe  eleison  (Gr.),  the  second  part  of  the  Kyrie 
in  the  Mass. 

Christenius,  Johannes,  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser, born  at  Buttstadt,  Thuringia.  He  became  can- 
tor at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  was  a 
prolific  composer  of  church  music. 


CHRISTENSEN— CHROMATIC  INSTRUMENTS 


Christensen,  Alfred  Ferdinand,  Danish  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Randers,  Nov.  6,  1856.  He  studied 
with  Bondesen,  and  wrote  choral,  vocal,  operatic  and 
instrumental  works. 

Christian,  Palmer,  American  organist,  born  Kanka- 
kee,  111.,  May  3,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Guilmant.  He  has  held 
important  posts  in  Chicago,  and  has  appeared  with 
leading  American  orchestras.  He  became  organist  and 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  in 
1924. 

Christian,  Adolf  Friedrich,  German  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Kassel,  Mar.  8,  1836;  died  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  10,  1885.  He  went  to  London,  and  later 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  taught  music  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  finally 
becoming  director  of  a  music  school  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  The  Principles  of  Musical 
Expression  in  Pianoforte  Playing,  which  was  published 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Christiani,  Elise,  French  violoncellist,  born  Paris, 
Dec.  24,  1827;  died  Tobolsk,  1853.  She  made  a  sensa- 
tional debut  as  a  'cellist  at  Paris  in  1845;  Mendelssohn 
wrote  his  Lied  ohne  Worte  for  'cello  for  her. 

Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  and  its  largest 
city ;  in  recent  years  it  has  advanced  rapidly  in  musical 
importance.  The  Nationaltheater  was  opened  in  1899, 
and  was  conducted  by  Halvorsen,  who  also  conducted 
its  symphonic  concerts.  The  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
was  founded  in  1849,  an^  conducted  successively  by 
K.  Arnold,  Winter-Helm,  and  Selmer.  The  Musical 
Union  was  founded  by  Grieg  in  1867,  who  also  con- 
ducted it  for  five  years.  The  Christiania  Conservatory, 
founded  in  1865,  is  under  the  direction  of  P.  Linde- 
mann.  Christiania  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Halfdan 
Kjerulf,  Edmund  Neupert  and  Hjalmar  Bergstrom. 

Christianovitsch,  Nikolai  Filipovitsch,  Russian 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Kaluga, 
Aug.  3,  1828;  died  Poltava,  Apr.  10,  1890;  pupil  of 
Adolf  Henselt.  He  composed  songs,  choral  and  piano 
works,  and  wrote  monographs  on  Chopin,  Schubert  and 
Schumann. 

Christiansen,  Christian,  Danish  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Hillerod,  Dec.  20,  1884;  pupil  of  R. 
M.  Breithaupt.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
violin  works. 

Christiansen,  F.  Melius,  Norwegian  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  conductor,  born  Eidsvold,  Apr.  I, 
1871 ;  pupil  of  Oscar  Hansen.  His  compositions  are 
chiefly  choral  works. 

Christie,  Winifred,  contemporary  English  pianist; 
pupil  of  Oscar  Beringer  and  MacpHerson  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  later  student  of  Har- 
old Bauer.  Since  1915  her  concert  tours  have  included 
America.  She  has  specialized  in  recitals  on  a  two 
manual  piano,  the  Duplex  Coupler  pianoforte,  invented 
by  Emmanuel  Moor,  to  whom  she  was  married. 


Christmann,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  Lutheran 
minister,  composer,  pianist,  flutist  and  writer  on  music, 
born  Ludwigsburg,  Sept.  10,  1752;  died  Heutingsheim, 
May  21,  1817. 

Christmas  Oratorio  (Ger.  Weihnachts  oratorium), 
six  church  cantatas  arranged  in  sequence  and  composed 
in  1734  for  the  Holy  days  at  the  Christmas  season  by 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  with  the  text  by  Picander  and 
Bach  himself. 

Christo,  Estevao  de,  Portuguese  monk,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Torres  Novas,  near  Lisbon;  died 
Thomar,  1613.  He  composed  music  for  religious  pro- 
cessions, and  for  Holy  Week. 

Christo,  loao  de,  Portuguese  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Lisbon  early  in  the  I7th  century;  died 
Alcobaqa,  July  30,  1654.  His  church  music  is  preserved 
in  manuscript. 

Christo,  Luiz  de,  Portuguese  monk,  composer  and 
organist,  born  Lisbon  (?),  1625;  died  there,  Sept.  7, 
1693 ;  his  works  include  several  Passions  and  motets. 

Christoph,  Dobri,  Bulgarian  composer,  born  Warna, 
Dec.  14,  1875.  He  studied  with  Dvorak  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory,  and  then  settled  in  Sofia,  where  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Conservatory.  He  is  famed  as  a 
Bulgarian  national  composer,  and  has  written  two  or- 
chestral suites,  some  male  choruses  and  an  operetta. 

Christus,  (i)  an  unfinished  oratorio  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn; the  sections  which  were  finished  at  the  time 
of  his  death  were  first  presented  at  the  Birmingham 
Musiea.1  Festival  on  Sept.  8,  1852.  (2)  The  second 
oratorio  written  by  Franz  Liszt,  first  sung  at  Budapest 
in  1873. 

Christus  am  Olberg^  see  Mount  of  Olives,  The. 

Christy,  Edwin  T.,  ipth  century  American  organ- 
izer of  negro  minstrel  shows.  For  some  time  his  name 
was  printed  on  Stephen  Foster's  song  Swanee  River 
as  its  composer,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  having 
been  paid  for  the  privilege. 

Chroma  (Gr.  "color"),  (i)  in  Greek  music,  a  chro- 
matic modification  of  the  tetrachord;  (2)  a  sign  alter- 
ing the  pitch  of  a  note  by  a  semitone  (flat  or  sharp)  ; 
(3)  a  chromatic  semitone;  (4)  an  eighth  note,  or  a 
sixteenth  note. 

Chromatic,  (i)  a  tone  that  is  foreign  to  the  given 
scale.  In  printed  music  such  a  tone  is  indicated  by  an 
accidental  (i.e.,  a  sharp,  flat,  natural,  etc.),  which  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  chromatic  sign.  (2)  Any 
interval  or  chord  containing  a  tone  foreign  to  the  given 
scale  is  called  chromatic.  The  chromatic  scale  is  com- 
prised of  all  the  tones  employed  in  Western  music. 
The  customary  notation  of  this  scale  made  up  entirely 
of  half  steps  is  the  employment  of  sharps  in  ascending 
and  flats  in  descending.  Any  instrument  that  can  pro- 
duce the  tones  of  this  scale  is  a  chromatic  instrument. 

Chromatic  instruments,  instruments  in  which  all 
tones  belonging  to  a  chromatic  scale  of  twelve  half- 
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CHROMATIC  STROBOSCOPE— CHWATAL 


tones  to  the  octave  can  be  produced.  The  term  is  used 
to  designate  brass  instruments  with  valves,  differentiat- 
ing them  from  the  natural  instruments  without  valves. 

Chromatic  stroboscope,  an  electrical  device  used  in 
determining  the  correctness  of  a  pitch  of  a  musical  tone. 
The  instrument  will  record  with  the  greatest  precision 
the  sharpness  or  flatness  of  a  tone  to  within  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  degree. 

Chromatique  (Fr.)?  chromatic;  Ger.  chromatisch. 

Chronometer,  a  term  used  occasionally  for  the 
metronome,  an  instrument  which  indicates  the  speed  at 
which  a  composition  should  be  performed. 

Chronometre,  a  variety  of  monochord,  invented  in 
1827  by  Raller,  a  piano  manufacturer  of  Paris.  It  was 
made  to  sound  by  means  of  a  keyboard  similar  to  the 
piano  for  use  in  teaching  the  tuning  of  the  latter. 

Chrotta,  see  Crowd. 

Chrysander,  Friedrich,  German  musicologist,  born 
Lubthee,  Mecklenburg,  July  8,  1826;  died  Bergedorf, 
Sept.  3,  1901.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Rostock, 
lived  for  a  time  in  England,  and  then  settled  upon  his 
estate  in  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg.  He  wrote  many 
learned  articles  on  various  aspects  of  music,  edited 
Bach's  klavier  works,  and  was  connected  with  many 
learned  societies.  But  his  life-work  consisted  of  ex- 
haustive researches  into  the  life  of  Handel;  his  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  German  master  forms  the  basis  for 
all  other  works  on  the  same  subject.  He  edited  Han- 
del's complete  works  for  the  Handel  Gesellschaft  from 
the  original  manuscripts. 

Chrysanthos  of  Madyton,  Archbishop  of  Durazzo 
in  Albania,  and  a  teacher  of  church  singing  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  his  treatises,  Introduction  to  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Church-Music  (1821),  and  Great  The- 
ory of  Music  (1832),  he  simplified  the  Byzantine 
Church's  liturgical  notation. 

Chu,  a  Chinese  percussion  instrument,  played  by  in- 
serting the  hand  through  a  hole  in  one  side,  and  strik- 
ing the  other  sides  with  a  hammer  suspended  within. 

Chubb,  John  Frederick,  English  organist,  born 
Hastings,  1885.  He  studied  at  St.  Leonards  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  organist  successively  at  St.  John's, 
St.  Leonards;  Ely  Cathedral,  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Christ  Church,  Harrogate.  He  then  went 
to  Canada,  where  he  has  been  organist  at  Christ  Church, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  since  1912. 

Chueca,  Federico,  Spanish  composer,  born  May  5, 
1846;  died  Madrid,  June  20,  1908;  writer  of  a  number 
of  popular  Spanish  zarzuelas. 

Chuppin,  Emma,  French  musicologist,  born  at  Caen 
in  1810;  her  most  important  work  was  a  treatise  deal- 
ing with  music  in  Normandy. 

Church,  John,  English  composer,  writer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Windsor,  1675;  died  Jan.  6,  1741.  He 
edited  an  important  collection  of  anthems,  Divine  Har- 
mony. 
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Church,  John  and  Company,  American  music  pub- 
lishing firm  established  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1844. 
Their  catalogue,  which  included  works  by  Ethelbert 
Xevin,  was  later  purchased  by  the  Theodore  Presser 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Church  Music,  probably  all  the  earliest  Christian 
music  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  but  its 
form  soon  became  that  practiced  in  Byzantium.  The 
Gregorian  system,  which  was  built  upon  an  Oriental 
basis,  has  remained  the  fundamental  style  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches.  From  the  I4th  century, 
plain  song  was  displaced  by  choral  polyphony,  which 
from  the  crude  beginnings  of  organum  and  discant  rose 
to  the  fluent  expressive  style  of  Palestrina.  While  this 
style  sung  a  cappella  has  persisted  in  the  Eastern  church, 
it  has  oftentimes  been  modified,  and  organ  accompani- 
ment added  by  the  Western  Church.  Protestant 
Churches  have  also  encouraged  and  cultivated  congre- 
gational singing.  While  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran 
churches  maintained  much  of  the  music  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  reformed  Calvinistic 
churches  employed  simple  secular  tunes  and  original 
hymn  tunes  which  in  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries  evolved 
into  the  new  forms  based  upon  current  principles  of 
musical  composition.  See  also  Sacred  Music. 

Church  Singing-Society  (Ger.  Kirchengesang- 
Verein},  a  German  organization  representing  about 
three  thousand  choral  groups  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  The  society  which  was  founded  Sept.  27, 
1883,  furthers  musical  activities  in  the  church.  A 
magazine,  and  a  series  of  books  on  church  music  and 
its  composers  have  been  published  by  the  society  at 
various  intervals. 

Church  Windows,  four  orchestral  sketches  by  Otto- 
rino  Respighi.  Serge  Koussevitsky  conducted  the  first 
American  performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
Boston  on  Feb.  25,  1927.  The  work  seeks  to  convey 
musically  the  composer's  impressions  of  the  windows 
in  four  great  Roman  churches. 

Churchill,  i8th  century  English  composer,  who 
wrote  piano  sonatas  with  violin  accompaniment,  duets 
for  violins,  and  pieces  for  violin  and  viola. 

Chute  (Fr.),  a  grace  note  or  ornament  in  musical 
notation. 

Chvala,  Emanuel,  Polish  writer  and  composer,  born 
Prague,  Jan.  i,  1851;  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1924;  pupil 
of  Gainer,  Muller,  Foerster  and  Fibich.  He  wrote 
many  articles  on  music  for  Czech  magazines,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  a  sound  critic.  His  book,  A 
Quarter  of  a  Century  of  Bohemian  Music,  is  also  of 
importance.  His  compositions  include  songs,  piano 
pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Chwatal,  Franz  Xaver,  Bohemian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Rumburg,  June  19,  1808;  died  Soolbad, 
Elmen,  June  24,  1879;  brother  of  Joseph  Chwatal. 
His  compositions  include  over  two  hundred  salon  pieces 
for  the  piano. 


CHWATEL— CID 


Chwatel,  Joseph,  Bohemian  organ  builder,  born 
Rumburg,  Jan.  12,  1811;  brother  of  Franz  Xaver 
Chwatal.  He  founded  an  organ  factory  at  Merseburg 
and  made  some  improvements  in  organ  construction. 

Chybinski,  Adolf,  Polish  musicologist,  born  Cracow, 
Mar.  29,  1880;  pupil  of  Christ,  Kroyer,  Lipps  and 
Sandberger.  He  has  written  chiefly  on  Polish  music 
and  musicians. 

ChyliAski,  Andreas,  I7th  century  Polish  composer 
of  canons. 

Ciaccona  (It.),  chaconne  (q.v.). 

Ciaja,  Azzolino  Bernardino  della,  Italian  composer, 
born  Siena,  Mar.  21,  1671 ;  died  Pisa,  Jan.  1755.  Be- 
sides his  published  works,  he  left  considerable  church 
music  in  manuscript,  but  it  is  by  his  instrumental  com- 
position that  he  is  now  chiefly  known,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  sonata  form  is  held  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  art.  Ciaja  was  also  an 
amateur  organ  builder,  and  he  personally  assisted  the 
workmen  in  constructing  the  organ  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Pisa,  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 

Ciampi,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Massa  about  1704;  died  Venice,  1762  (?). 
Charles  Burney  speaks  highly  in  his  "History"  of 
Ciampi's  church  music,  and  Mendel  concurs  in  his 
opinion.  A  Miserere  by  Ciampi  is  in  the  Hofburg 
Library,  Vienna. 

Ciampi,  Gabrielle  Ritter,  see  Ritter-Ciampi,  Go- 
bridle. 

Ciampi,  Legrenzio  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Piacenza,  in  1719 ;  died  about  1773 ;  now  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  the  composer  of  the  famous  song,  "Tre 
giorni  son  che  Nina,"  commonly  credited,  some  authori- 
ties say  erroneously,  to  Pergolesi.  Besides  several 
operas  which  were  produced  in  London,  he  composed 
chamber  music,  songs,  overtures  and  a  mass. 

Cianchettini,  Pio,  Italian-Bohemian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Dec.  n,  1799;  died  Cheltenham, 
July  20,  1851;  son  of  Veronica  E.  Cianchettini.  He 
appeared  as  a  boy  prodigy  at  five;  later  Catalina  ap- 
pointed him  director  of  her  concerts,  and  frequently 
sang  airs  which  he  wrote  to  suit  her  voice. 

Cianchettini,  Veronica  Elizabeth  (nee  Dussek), 
Bohemian  pianist  and  composer,  born  in  Bohemia  in 
1799;  died  at  London  in  1833;  sister  of  J.  L.  Dussek; 
successful  teacher,  and  writer  of  piano  concertos  and 
sonatas. 

Cianchi,  Emilio,  Italian  composer,  born  Florence, 
Mar.  21,  1833;  died  there,  Dec.  25,  1890.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Musical  Institute,  and  composed 
operas,  oratorios,  a  requiem  for  King  Albert  and  a 
chamber  work  for  wind  instruments. 

Ciaparelli-Viafora,  Gina,  contemporary  Italian 
soprano,  born  Castelnuovo.  She  studied  at  the  Rome 
and  Milan  Conservatories,  made  her  debut  at  the 
Constanzi,  Rome,  in  1898  as  Micaela  in  Carmen,  then 


sang  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  before  going  to  the  United 
States,  where  she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  from  1907  to  1910,  later  devoting 
herself  to  teaching. 

Ciardi,  Cesare,  Italian  flutist,  teacher  and  composer5 
born  Florence,  June  29,  1818;  died  Petrograd,  June  24, 
1877.  His  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  flute. 

Gibber,  Susanna  Maria,  English  contralto,  born 
1714;  died  Jan.  30,  1766;  sister  of  Dr.  Arne.  Al- 
though accepted  in  London  as  the  first  tragedian  of  her 
time,  her  success  as  an  actress  did  not  lead  her  to 
abandon  her  position  as  a  vocalist.  The  contralto  solos 
in  the  Messiah  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  Samson,  were 
composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her.  Her  voice, 
according  to  all  contemporary  testimony,  was  inde- 
scribably plaintive,  and  her  powers  of  expression  en- 
abled her  to  deeply  impress  her  hearers. 

Cibbini,  Katherina,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  1790;  died  there,  1858;  pupil  of  Leopold 
Kozeluch  and  Muzio  Clementi.  Her  compositions  in- 
cluded a  Grand  Trio  for  two  pianos  and  violoncello, 
also  many  piano  works. 

Cibulka,  Alojs,  Bohemian  choirmaster,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Feb.  22,  1768;  died  at  Totis, 
Hungary,  in  1845.  He  gave  lessons  to  Stephen  Heller 
at  Pesth  in  1826,  and  wrote  songs,  cantatas  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Ciccarelli,  Angelo,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  born  Teramo,  Jan.  25,  1806; 
pupil  of  Crescentini  and  Zingarelli.  He  was  much 
esteemed  as  an  instructor  in  Dresden. 

Ciccio  di  Majo,  see  Majo,  Francesco  di. 

Ciccy,  Siegfried,  German  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Hindenburg,  Feb.  19,  1866 ;  died  Breslau,  Oct. 
29,  1925.  He  composed  chiefly  male  choral  works. 

Cicogna  (It.),  the  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instrument. 

Cicognani,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  Faenza, 
May  18,  1859;  died  Pesaro,  Feb.  15,  1934.  He  studied 
in  Bologne  and  Regensburg,  and  after  living  in  Faenza 
and  Alessandria,  became  an  instructor  at  the  Liceo  Ros- 
sini, Pesaro.  His  compositions  include  operas,  over- 
tures and  church  music.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Gregorian  chant. 

Cicognani,  Giuseppi,  Italian  composer,  born  Faenza, 
Feb.  28,  1870;  died  Genoa,  Mar.  n,  1921.  He  was  a 
church  musician,  and  taught  at  the  Liceo  Paganini ;  his 
compositions  include  an  opera,  sacred  music,  orchestral 
works  and  chamber  music. 

Ciconia,  Joannes  (Johannes),  Belgian  priest,  the- 
orist, composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  Liege,  late 
I4th  century. 

Cicuta,  a  variety  of  flute  or  pan-pipes. 

Cid,  Le,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Adolphe 
Philippe  Dennery,  Edouard  Blau  and  Louis  Gallet,  mu- 
sic by  Jules  Massenet,  first  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera  on  Nov.  30,  1885.  The  story  is:  Count  Gormas 
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has  been  promised  a  governorship  by  King  Ferdinand, 
but  the  latter  finally  gives  it  to  Don  Diego,  a  Spanish 
warrior  who  has  just  been  knighted  after  a  successful 
encounter  with  the  Moors.  Angry  because  he  has  lost 
the  appointment,  Count  Gormas  insults  Don  Diego,  and 
the  latter's  son,  Rodrigo  (Le  Cid),  vows  to  avenge  the 
honor  of  the  family,  but  is  dismayed  when  he  learns 
than  Gormas'  daughter  is  Chimene,  with  whom  he  is 
in  love.  By  accident  Rodrigo  kills  Count  Gormas,  and 
Chimene  arrives  just  as  her  father  dies;  she  vows  to 
avenge  his  death,  and  goes  to  the  King,  asking  for  jus- 
tice. But  the  king  fails  to  act,  for  the  Moors  are  again 
advancing,  and  he  needs  Rodrigo  to  command  the  army. 
Before  he  leaves,  Rodrigo  goes  to  Chimene  to  say  fare- 
well; she  recalls  her  father's  death  and  repulses  him. 
Word  comes  later  that  Rodrigo  is  dead,  and  Chimene 
cannot  conceal  her  love  for  him ;  the  King  arrives,  and 
explains  that  Rodrigo  is  not  dead  but  victorious.  Later 
Rodrigo  returns  and  the  King  offers  him  any  reward 
he  may  desire  to  claim.  Rodrigo  begs  for  Chimene's 
forgiveness,  and  she  gladly  gives  it  to  the  noble  youth. 

Ciera,  Ippolito,  Italian  monk  and  composer,  born  at 
Venice  about  1512;  died  there  after  1569;  he  was  a 
writer  of  madrigals. 

Cifolelli,  Giovanni,  ijth  century  Italian  composer 
of  a  comic  opera  and  a  method  for  mandolin. 

Cifra,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome  in 
1584;  died  Loreto,  Oct.  2,  1629;  one  of  the  few  pu- 
pils actually  taught  by  Palestrina.  He  was  'choirmaster 
at  the  German  College  and  at  the  Lateran  in  Rome; 
also  a  prolific  composer.  After  his  death  no  less  than 
two  hundred  of  his  motets  were  published. 

Cigna,  Gina,  contemporary  French-Italian  soprano, 
born  near  Paris.  She  studied  piano  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, but  was  entirely  self-taught  in  singing  when 
Toscanini  signed  her  for  the  La  Scala,  Milan,  where, 
in  1929,  she  made  her  debut  in  an  Italian  version  of 
Das  Rheingold.  This  was  followed  by  engagements  in 
the  leading  European  opera  houses  before  she  made 
her  American  debut  in  1937  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  as  Aida.  Her  debut  was  a  decided 
success;  Norma  and  La  Gioconda  were  revived  es- 
pecially for  her  during  the  same  season. 

Cigogna,  Giovanni  Ascanio,  contemporary  Italian 
pianist  and  composer  of  three  impressionistic  pieces  en- 
titled Marionette. 

Cilea,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Palmi,  Calabria,  July  26,  1866.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Francesco  Florimo,  he  was  sent  to  study  with  Cesi  and 
Paolo  Serrao  at  the  Conservatory  of  Naples ;  while  at 
the  Conservatory,  he  had  his  first  opera  produced  in 
1889.  He  later  became  a  teacher  at  the  same  conserva- 
tory ;  also  at  the  Institute  Musicale,  Florence,  the  Con- 
servatory at  Palermo,  and  in  1916  director  of  the 
Naples  Conservatory.  He  composed  numerous  piano 
works,  a  suite  for  orchestra,  a  sonata  for  violoncello 
and  piano,  Poema  Sinfonico  for  solo,  chorus  and  or- 
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chestra,   and   several   operas   including  Adriana  Le- 
couvrcur,  his  most  successful  dramatic  work. 

Cima,  Andrea,  ijth  century  Italian  organist  and 
composer  of  church  music. 

Cima,  Annibale,  i6th  century  Italian  composer  of 
madrigals. 

Cima,  Giovanni  Battista  (or  Paolo),  I7th  century 
Italian  organist  and  composer  of  vocal  concertos  and 
motets. 

Cima,  Tullio,  Italian  composer  and  singer,  born 
Roncigliome,  near  Rome,  about  1620. 

Cimador,  Giambattista,  Italian  composer,  born  in 
Venice  about  1761 ;  died  in  London  about  1808.  Che- 
rubini  used  the  words  of  several  scenes  from  Cimador's 
interlude  called  Pimntalione,  for  his  opera  of  the  same 
name.  Cimador  established  himself  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Hearing  that  a  London  orchestra 
had  refused  to  play  Mozart's  symphonies  on  account 
of  their  difficulty,  he  arranged  six  of  them  for  strings 
and  flute;  after  they  were  first  made  known  in  this 
form,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  being  played  in 
their  proper  setting. 

Cimadori,  Roberto,  late  igth  century  Italian  pianist 
and  composer ;  among  his  works  is  a  very  beautiful  set 
of  piano  waltzes  under  the  title  Valse  caprice. 

Cimara,  Pietro,  Italian  pianist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Rome,  Nov.  10,  1887.  He  has  composed 
orchestral  suites,  chamber  music  and  vocal  Works. 

Cimarosa,  Domenico,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
A  versa,  near  Naples,  Dec.  17,  1749;  died  Venice,  Jan. 
ii,  1801.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  stud- 
ied at  the  charity  school  of  the  Minorites  with  Pol- 
cano.  He  then  won  a  free  scholarship  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  where  he  studied  with 
Manna,  Sacchini,  Fenaroli  and  Piccinni.  His  first 
opera,  La  Stravaganse  del  Conti,  was  produced  there  in 
1772,  and  he  had  had  an  oratorio  presented  at  Rome  in 
1770.  His  first  real  success  came  with  the  production 
in  1773  of  his  opera  La  finta  parigina  at  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  Naples.  From  then  on  his  dramatic  career 
progressed  from  triumph  to  triumph  and  was  remark- 
ably free  from  artistic  reverses.  He  became  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  Paisiello.  In  1774  he  produced  L'ltaliana 
in  Londra  at  Rome,  and  then  alternated  between  Rome 
and  Naples,  producing  one  opera  a  season  at  each  place, 
except  in  1781  when  he  produced  two  operas  at  Naples, 
one  at  Rome  and  two  at  Turin.  He  soon  became  in- 
ternationally famous,  his  works  being  performed  "by 
Italian  opera  companies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
many  translations  being  made  into  foreign  languages. 
In  1789  he  made  a  triumphal  tour  of  the  courts  of 
Florence,  Vienna  and  Warsaw  on  his  way  to  Petrograd, 
where  he  stayed  three  years  and  wrote  three  operas 
and  over  five  hundred  other  compositions  for  use  at 
court.  He  then  became  music  director  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold  at  Vienna,  and  there  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
he  produced  his  operatic  masterpiece,  II  Matrimonio 
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segreto,  the  success  of  which  was  so  great  that  it 
eclipsed  those  of  all  his  rivals,  including  Mozart.  He 
then  lived  at  Venice,  Rome  and  Naples,  where  in  1799 
he  was  condemned  to  death  for  taking  part  in  the 
Neapolitan  revolutionary  demonstrations.  He  was  par- 
doned, but  died  soon  after  in  Venice.  He  is  known 
to  have  written  seventy-six  operas,  of  which  the  ones 
in  comic  vein  were  the  most  successful.  He  had  a 
remarkable  gift  for  melody,  superior  knowledge  of 
form,  and  complete  command  of  orchestral  effects.  His 
works  also  include  some  orchestral  and  sacred  music. 

Cimbalo,  see  Cembalo. 

Cimbalon,  a  dulcimer  used  by  the  Hungarian  gypsies 
in  their  bands. 

Cimini,  Pietro,  contemporary  Italian  conductor  and 
vocal  teacher.  He  was  musical  director  of  the  Warsaw 
Imperial  Theatre  for  five  years,  conducted  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company  for  five  seasons,  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  eight  years  with  the  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  Grand  Opera  Companies,  and  ap- 
peared frequently  as  guest  conductor  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  before  settling  in  Los  An- 
geles, where  his  success  has  been  considerable  as  a 
vocal  teacher,  and  as  a  conductor  and  director  of  music 
for  motion  pictures. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  large  American  city  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio ;  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  it  shared  with  St.  Louis  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  important  Middle- Western  city.  Mu- 
sic has  been  an  important  cultural  part  of  the  city  for 
many  years,  due  largely  to  its  important  music  festivals, 
its  symphony  orchestra  and  its  music  schools.  The 
music  festivals  have  been  held  bi-annually  since  their 
inception  in  1873  as  the  natural  result  of  the  gather- 
ings of  German  singing  societies.  These  had  been 
quite  prevalent  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  the  first 
union  of  such  societies  for  the  purpose  of  a  festival 
took  place  at  Cincinnati  in  1849.  The  first  festival 
consisted  of  but  one  concert  at  which  only  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  singers  appeared,  but  it  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  "North  American  Sangerbund,"  which 
grew  rapidly  to  such  proportions  that  when  it  again 
convened  at  Cincinnati  in  1870,  there  were  more  than 
two  thousand  singers.  In  1872  Theodore  Thomas 
played  there  with  his  orchestra  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  national  festival  of  the  singers  of  the  United 
States,  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  the 
Cincinnati  Festivals,  closely  resembling  the  earlier  Ger- 
man ones  except  that  mixed  choirs  were  used,  the  words 
were  in  English  and  the  orchestra  given  more  promi- 
nence. At  the  first  festival  the  chorus  numbered  one 
thousand,  the  orchestra  one  hundred  and  eight,  and 
the  program  included  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony, 
Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Dewn  and  scenes  from  Gluck's 
Orpheus.  The  leading  conductors  of  the  Festival  have 
been  Thomas,  Van  der  Stucken,  Kunwald  and  Ysaye. 
Among  the  numerous  works  of  which  first  perform- 


ances were  given  may  be  mentioned  Buck's  Golden 
Legend,  Gilchrist's  Psalm  46,  Paine's  Song  of  Promise, 
and  Kelley's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  They  have  also  pro- 
duced the  larger  choral  works  of  such  composers  as 
Elgar,  Pierne  and  Wolf  Ferrari.  The  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (q.v.)  was  organized  in  1895  ;  during 
the  first  season,  three  series  of  concerts  were  conducted 
by  Frank  van  der  Stucken,  Anton  Seidl  and  Henry 
Schradieck.  During  the  next  twelve  years,  van  der 
Stucken  was  the  conductor.  In  1906  it  disbanded  be- 
cause of  union  difficulties,  but  was  reorganized  by  Leo- 
pold Stokowski  in  1909,  who  conducted  until  1912; 
succeeding  conductors  have  included  Kunwald,  Ysaye 
and  Fritz  Reiner.  Eugene  Goosens  is  at  present  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra.  An  endowment  of  $700,- 
ooo  by  Cora  Dow  in  1915  has  provided  an  ample  re- 
serve-fund for  the  orchestra.  The  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded  in  1867  by- 
Clara  Baur,  who  remained  its  director  until  1912,  when 
her  niece  Bertha  Baur  succeeded  to  its  direction.  There 
are  about  seventy-five  teachers,  and  approximately  fif- 
teen hundred  in  the  student  body.  A  students'  orches- 
tra under  competent  direction  is  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  oldest  inde- 
pendent school  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  music  and  allied  arts.  It  was  founded  in  1867  by 
Clara  Baur  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping an  indigenous  musical  culture  in  this  coun- 
try. From  its  humble  beginnings  in  a  one-room  studio, 
it  rapidly  expanded  in  size  and  importance  until  today 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  musical  Conservatories  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  its  own  concert  hall,  dormitories 
-  and  other  buildings.  Clara  Baur  was  succeeded  on  her 
death  in  1912  by  her  niece,  Bertha  Baur,  who  in  1930 
resigned  the  active  management,  which  she  turned  over 
to  the  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  non- 
profit institution,  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  school  gives  complete  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  applied  and  theoretical  music,  operates  a 
school  of  the  dance,  and  school  of  the  drama,  and 
awards  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music. 
Student  organizations  include  the  Conservatory  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Alexander  von  Kreisler,  the 
Conservatory  Concert  Band  under  Frank  Simon,  and 
the  Opera  Department  which  gives  periodic  produc- 
tions of  standard  operas.  The  school  also  broadcasts 
weekly  over  a  nation-wide  hook-up,  gives  regular  con- 
certs and  recitals,  and  conducts  a  department  of  public- 
school  music. 

Cincinnati  May  Festival,  an  American  music  festi- 
val, established  in  1873 ;  it  is  held  biennially,  and  is 
sponsored  by  a  special  organization. 

Cincinnati  Summer  Opera,  contemporary  American 
opera  company,  presenting  a  series  of  summer  operatic 
performances  at  the  Nippert  Stadium  of  the  University 
of    Cincinnati,    at    Cincinnati,    O.      The   productions 
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were  sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati  Musicians'  Associa- 
tion in  1934  as  part  of  a  symphony-band-opera  pro- 
gram, and  the  repertoire  included  Thais,  II  Trovatore, 
A'ida,  Carmen,  Pagliacci,  Faust,  La  Forza  del  Destino, 
Lucia  di  Lammernwor,  Lohengrin  and  Cavallcria  Rus- 
ticana.  The  conductors  were  Fausto  Cleva  and  Miguel 
Sandoval. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  orchestral  music 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Cincinnati  in  a  series  of 
concerts  carried  on  for  several  years  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  igth  century  by  an  orchestra  of  forty  men 
conducted  by  Michael  Brand.  This  group  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  full  symphony  orchestra  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  Association 
Company  during  the  1895-96  season  conducted  by 
Frank  \an  der  Stucken.  The  orchestra  prospered  mu- 
sically under  Van  der  Stucken's  direction.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  tenure  the  personnel  was  increased  to 
seventy  men,  but  was  reduced  to  sixty  in  1897,  where 
it  remained  for  several  seasons.  Due  to  union  de- 
mands the  orchestra  was  disbanded  after  the  1906-7 
season,  and  shortly  thereafter  Van  der  Stucken  went 
to  Europe,  returning  every  two  years  to  conduct  the 
Biennial  May  Festival.  During  this  interim,  the  Asso- 
ciation was  collecting  a  new  guarantee  fund  and  con- 
tenting itself  with  visiting  orchestras.  In  the  spring 
of  1909,  the  young  New  York  organist,  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski,  was  hired.  Stokowski  assembled  seventy-seven 
men  and  inaugurated  a  series  of  ten  pairs  of  concerts 
in  November  of  that  year.  The  next  year  he  added  a 
series  of  six  popular  concerts  and  the  following  year 
increased  the  first  series  to  twelve  pairs.  Having  con- 
ducted for  one  year  only  in  Europe,  Stokowski  started 
his  career  at  Cincinnati.  In  1912  he  left  to  assume  his 
position  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Ernst  Kun- 
wald,  formerly  associate  conductor  with  Artur  Nikisch 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  became  conductor;  he  re- 
mained until  1917,  when  the  war  brought  about  his 
resignation.  Both  popular  and  subscription  concerts 
were  increased  during  this  period,  and  the  orchestra 
took  an  increasingly  vital  part  in  civic  and  artistic  af- 
fairs of  the  city.  Eugen  Ysaye,  the  famous  Belgian 
violinist,  replaced  Kunwald.  His  reign  was  fiery,  tem- 
peramental and  eventful  until  differences  with  the  man- 
agement sent  him  back  to  Belgium  in  1922.  Fritz 
Reiner,  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Court  Opera,  was 
next  engaged.  Between  1922  and  1931  Cincinnati  saw 
little  or  nothing  of  Reiner's  famous  operatic  abilities, 
but  as  a  symphonic  conductor  he  was  much  appreciated. 
In  1931  Reiner  left  for  the  Curtis  Institute  and  was 
replaced  by  the  English  conductor  and  protege  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham,  Eugene  Goossens,  who  had  been  con- 
ducting the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Philharmonic .  success- 
fully for  eight  years.  Goosens'  wide  experience  as  an 
operatic  conductor  and  composer  of  lyric  drama  led  to 
a  production  of  four  Wagnerian  operas  with  the  orches- 
tra and  Metropolitan  soloists.  During  the  1936-37  sea- 


son a  second  series  was  undertaken  with  noteworthy 
public  response.  The  schedule  has  become  quite  diver- 
sified for  the  orchestra,  including  sixteen  pairs  of  sub- 
scription concerts,  four  pairs  of  opera  performances, 
four  performances  with  ballet  and  five  young  people's 
concerts. 

Cincinnati  Zoo  Opera  Company,  an  American 
opera  company  presenting  an  annual  summer  season  of 
operatic  performances  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Cincinnati,  O.  The  company  was  organized  in  1920, 
and  the  musical  director  has  been  Isaac  Van  Grove. 
The  repertoire  includes  Carmen,  Andrea  Chenier,  Fal- 
staff,  Iris,  Mefistofele,  Madame  Butterfly,  Dinorah, 
Aida,  Rigoletto,  Tannhduser,  Lakme,  II  Trovatore, 
Maria,  Samson  and  Dalila,  Don  Giovanni  and  Parsifal 

Cinelli  (It.),  cymbals. 

Cinq,  a  2  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  placed  in  the  pedal 
of  the  organ  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  Haarlem, 
and  at  churches  in  Rotterdam,  Delft  and  Utrecht.  The 
high-pitched  Pedal  stops  are  a  commendable  charac- 
teristic of  Dutch  organs. 

Cinque  (It.),  a  fifth  part  in  concerted  music;  a 
cinque,  for  five  parts. 

Cinque,  Ermengildo,  composer,  died  in  1770.  He 
set  to  music  all  of  Metastasio's  oratorios  for  solo  voices 
and  orchestra;  wrote  a  Stdbat  Mater  for  soprano  and 
contralto  with  orchestra,  and  eighteen  sonatas  for  three 
'cellos. 

Cinque  pace  (Fr.),  an  old  French  dance,  with  a 
five-step  movement.  Another  name  for  the  Sink-a-pace 


Cinques,  the  name  given  to  changes  rung  on  eleven 
bells;  five  pairs  of  bells  change  their  places  in  each 
successive  change  in  the  order  of  sequence.  Twelve 
bells  are  used,  the  twelfth  bell  (tenor)  being  the  last 
bell  in  every  change. 

Cinti,  Mile.,  see  Damoreau,  Laure  Cinthie  Mon- 
talant. 

Cipher,  a  false  sounding  of  an  organ-pipe  owing 
to  mechanical  derangement. 

Cipolla,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Brescia,  Oct.  18,  1867;  he  has  written  operas, 
masses,  and  chamber  music. 

Cipollini,  Dante,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Milan  in  1888;  his  works  include  oper- 
ettas, pieces  for  small  orchestra,  piano  works,  organ 
pieces  and  songs. 

Cipollini,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  born  Tropea, 
Catanzaro,  Feb.  8,  1857;  pupil  of  Francesco  Coppa. 
In  addition  to  songs  and  piano  pieces,  he  has  written 
several  light  operas  which  have  been  performed  in 
Italy. 

Cipollone,  Alfonso,  Italian  composer,  born  Fara 
Saint  Martino,  Chieti,  Nov.  25,  1843;  died  Teramo, 
Abruzzi,  Jan.  13,  1926.  His  compositions  include 
church  music  and  piano  pieces. 
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CIPRANDI— CLAFLIN 


Ciprandi,  Ercole,  Italian  tenor,  born  about  1738; 
died  after  1790. 

Cipriani,  Lorenzo,  Italian  buffo  singer,  who  sang 
at  the  Pantheon,  London,  about  1790,  for  several  years. 

Cipriano-Cornier  (Cordier,  Cormier),  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Venice  about  1750;  died 
at  Warsaw  in  1789.  He  was  an  exquisite  cantabile 
player,  and  wrote  fine  works  for  his  chosen  instru- 
ment. 

Circular  Canon,  a  canon  that  ends  either  a  half-step 
above,  or  a  half-step  below  the  tone  on  which  it  began, 
and  after  twelve  repetitions  arrives  at  the  octave  of 
its  first  key. 

Cirillo,  Francesco,  17th  century  Italian  composer; 
several  of  his  operas  were  produced  in  Naples. 

Cirri,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer  and 
violoncellist,  born  Forli  about  1740.  He  wrote  'cello 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Cirullo,  Giovanni  Antonio,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th 
century  Italian  madrigal  composer. 

Cis  (Ger.),  "C"  sharp. 

Cisneros,  Eleanora  de  (nee  Broadfoot),  American 
mezzo-soprano,  born  New  York,  Nov.  i,  1878;  died 
there,  Feb.  3,  1934.  She  studied  in  New  York  with 
Mme.  Murio-Celli  in  Italy,  and  with  Jean  de  Reszke 
and  Trabodello  in  Paris,  making  her  debut  in  1900  as 
one  of  the  Rhine  maidens  in  Die  Walkilre  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York  Her  Italian  debut 
took  place  at  Turin  in  1902,  and  she  continued  singing 
in  Italy  for  six  years,  later  appearing  successfully  in 
Trieste,  Rio  Janeiro,  Lisbon,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  at  the  Vienna  Opera.  She  created  the  role  of  the 
Countess  in  Tschaikowsky's  Pique  Dame  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  and  sang  in  America  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  and  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany. ^  Her  repertoire  embraced  about  fifty  roles,  and 
her  voice  had  unusual  power  and  compass. 
Cistella  (Lat.),  a  form  of  the  dulcimer  (q.v.). 
Cistrum,  see  Sistrum. 

Cithara  (or  Kithara),  an  ancient  Roman  instrument 
of  the  lyre  family. 

Cither  (also  Cithern,  Cittern;  Fr.  tistre,  sistre; 
It.  cetera,  cetra,  citara),  a  flat-backed  instrument  of  the 
lute  family,  popular  during  the  i6th  and  iTth  centuries 
Its  wire  strings  were  plucked  with  a  plectrum.  A  very 
large  form  was  the  bijuga  cither,  provided  with  a 
double  neck;  one  neck  was  used  for  the  longer  (bass) 
strings,  which  did  not  pass  over  the  fingerboard. 
^  Citkowitz,  Israel,  Russian-American  composer,  born 
in  Russia  in  1909.  He  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
child,  and  studied  music  with  Copland,  Sessions  and 
m  Pans  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  He  has  contributed 
to  musical  journals  and  made  musical  settings  for  poems 
ty  Hart  Crane  and  Stephen  Spender.  His  composi- 
tions include  the  choral  works  The  lamb  and  Songs  of 
Protest;  and  a  string  quartet,  performed  at  the  Yaddo 
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Festival.  Other  works  include  an  Andante  Tranquilh 
for  string  quartet,  three  song  cyles  and  a  sonatina  for 
piano. 

Citole    (Cythol,    Sythole,    Sitole,    Cytele),    (i) 

a  medieval  stringed  instrument,  plucked  either  by  the 
fingers  or  with  a  plectrum.  It  was  similar  to  the 
cither,  and  in  use  during  the  14*  and  15*  centuries; 
(2)  the  name  given  a  small  dulcimer. 

Ciummei,  see  Donizetti,  Alfredo. 

Ciunta,  Paul,  Roumanian  composer,  born  in  1866; 
writer  of  fine  chamber  music. 

Ciurlionis,  Mikalojus  Konstantinas,  Lithuanian 
composer,  painter  and  choral  conductor,  bora  Varena, 
Sept.  10,  1875 ;  died  Warsaw,  Mar.  28,  1914.  He  stud- 
ied with  Noskowski  at  Warsaw  and  Reinecke  at  Leip- 
zig, returning  to  Vilna  to  found  and  conduct  a  fine 
Lithuanian  choir,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Vilna.  His 
works  include  three  symphonic  poems  (one  of  which, 
Ocean,  was  fashioned  from  material  intended  for  an 
opera),  a  cantata,  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Civetteria  (It.),  coquetry;  con  civetteria,  coquet- 
tishly.  u 

Civitate,  Antonius  de,  isth  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  chansons. 

Cizos,  Victor,  see  Cheri,  Victor. 

Claassen,  Arthur,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Stargard,  Prussia,  Feb.  19,  1859;  died  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mar.  16,  1920;  pupil  at  Weimar  of  A.  W 
Gottschalk.  It  is  said  that  Liszt  was  interested  in  his 
compositions.  He  was  chosen  conductor  of  the  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  "Arion,"  a  post  which  he  held  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1910  he  settled  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  became  a  powerful  factor  in  stimulating  the  appre- 
ciation of  music  there. 

Claepius,  Wilhelm  Hermann,  German  bass,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Kothen,  Anhalt,  Aug.  20 
i8oi;^died  there,  Aug.  11,  1868.  Weber  secured  him 
a  position  at  the  Dresden  Opera;  later  he  became  a 
choir  director  in  Magdeburg,  and  subsequently  was  sim- 
ilarly engaged  at  the  Konigsstadtische  Theater  in  Ber- 
lin. He  wrote  the  music  to  several  dramas  and  ballets, 
also  orchestral  works,  songs  and  chamber  music. 

Claes,  Paul,  see  Coutagne,  Henri. 

Claessens,  Maria,  Belgian  soprano,  born  Brussels 
May  20,  1881.  She  made  her  debut  in  Spain  and  was 
later  heard  in  Italy,  in  Argentina,  and  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Claflin,  Avery,  American  composer,  born  at  Keene, 
N.  H.,  in  1898.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1920  and  studied  under  Eric  Satie  in  Paris.  He  has 
written  a  Symphony  in  D  minor,  a  Moby  Dick  Suite, 
a  string  quartet,  a  one-act  opera,  The  Fdl  of  Usher, 
and  Hester  Prynne  (based  on  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Let- 
ter), a  scene  from  which  was  performed  by  the  Friends 
and  Enemies  of  Modern  Music  at  Hartford  in  1935. 


CLAGGET— CLARABELLA 


Clagget,  Charles,  English  violinist  and  musical  in- 
strument inventor,  born  at  Water  ford  in  1/40;  died  at 
London  in  1820;  leader  of  a  theatre  band  in  Dublin, 
conductor  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  He  invented 
an  organ  without  pipes,  a  chromatic  trumpet,  and  a 
chromatic  French  horn;  all  these  are  described  in  his 
Musical  Phenomena  published  at  London  in  1/93. 

Claire,  Marion,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  Chicago,  111.  She  studied  with  Malatesta  in  Milan, 
and  made  her  operatic  debut  in  Italy  in  1926  as  Mimi 
in  La  Boheme.  Since  then  she  has  sung  at  the  Berlin 
State  Opera,  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company, 
has  given  many  recitals,  appeared  on  radio  programs 
and  in  operettas. 

Clair  de  Lune  for  piano  (Debussy).  The  Suite 
Bergomasque,  composed  in  1890,  consists  of  I,  Prelude, 
II,  Memtet,  III,  Clair  de  Lune  and  IV.  Passepied. 
Of  these  the  Clair  de  Lune  is  most  popular;  it  has 
been  arranged  for  ensembles,  and  also  for  various  solo 
instruments. 

Clairembault,  Cesar  Frangois  Nicolas,  French  or- 
ganist and  composer,  died  Oct.  9,  1760;  son  of  Louis 
Nicolas  Clairembault.  He  was  organist  at  St.  Sulpice, 
Paris,  and  wrote  pieces  for  both  harpsichord  and  or- 
gan. 

Clairembault,  Louis  Nicolas,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  19, 1676 ;  died  there,  Oct.  26, 
1749;  a  pupil  of  Raison,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the 
Church  of  the  Jacobins.  Later  he  held  other  important 
positions  in  his  native  city,  including  that  of  musical 
director  for  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  He  wrote  cantatas, 
operas,  clavecin  pieces  and  organ  music. 

Clairlie,  A.,  late  igth  century  French  pianist  and 
composer ;  his  works  include  many  compositions  of  the 
program  type  for  the  piano. 

Clairon,  (i)  a  4  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  of  large 
scale  commonly  providing  the  octave  for  the  Trom- 
pette,  as  in  the  Pedal  and  four  manual  divisions  of  the 
organ  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris;  (2)  a 
small  trumpet  with  a  shrill  tone;  (3)  the  French  name 
for  an  infantry  bugler. 

Clairon-Doublette,  a  rare  2  ft.  lingual  organ-stop 
providing  the  octave  to  the  clairon.  An  example  exists 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 

Clairon  en  Chamade,  an  expression  used  in  organ 
construction  to  describe  the  position  of  the  pipes  of  a 
Clairon  or  Clarion  projected  horizontally  and  fanwise 
in  front  of  the  case,  giving  the  effect  of  the  orchestral 
trumpet  held  high  before  the  player.  The  method  was 
popular  many  years  ago  with  French  and  Spanish  or- 
gan builders. 

Clairseach,  another  name  for  the  Clarseth  (q.v.). 

Clamer,  Andreas  Christoph,  i7th  century  German 
composer  and  cantor,  who  wrote  instructive  instru- 
mental sonatas. 


Clang,  the  technical  name  given  by  Tyndall  for  a 
tone  composed  of  fundamental  and  partial  tones. 
Clang-color  designates  timbre  or  quality,  likewise  clang- 
tint. 

Clapisson,  Antoine  Louis,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  Sept.  15,  1808;  died  Paris,  Mar. 
19,  1866.  He  was  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  became  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  was  a  collector  of  ancient  musical 
instruments,  and  later  sold  his  collection  to  the  French 
government,  becoming  its  custodian.  He  is  credited 
with  the  composition  of  twenty-one  operas,  and  over 
two  hundred  songs. 

Clapp,  Philip  Greeley,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Boston,  Aug.  4,  1888.  He  studied  with 
J.  P.  Marshall,  Jacques  Hoffman,  at  Harvard  with 
Spalding,  and  in  Stuttgart  with  Schillings.  He  then 
taught  at  several  schools  near  Boston,  became  music 
director  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1915,  and  in  1919, 
Professor  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  has 
contributed  articles  on  music  to  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  and  conducted  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  compositions  include  three  symphonies, 
the  tone  poems,  Norge,  and  A  Song  of  Youth;  an  or- 
chestral prelude,  In  Summer;  a  string  quartet;  a  Dra- 
matic Poem  for  trombone  and  orchestra;  songs  and 
part  songs. 

Clapper,  the  metal  tongue  suspended  in  the  center 
of  a  bell  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sound  when  the 
bell  is  put  in  motion.     The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
.  fixed  hammer  used  for  striking  a  bell  on  the  outside 
of  the  rim. 

Clappering,  see  Clocking. 

Clappers,  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  castanets 
made  of  bone  or  metal. 

Claque,  a  group  of  persons  employed  to  stimulate 
applause  or  disapproval  in  a  theatre  or  opera  house. 

Claquebois   (Fr.),  xylophone   (q.v.). 

Clar.,  abbreviation  for  clarinet. 

Clarabel  (Claribel)  Flute,  a  4  ft.  open  labial  organ- 
stop  providing  the  octave  for  the  Clarabella. 

Clarabella,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  invented 
by  an  English  builder,  J.  C.  Bishop,  to  provide  an  in- 
termediary between  the  high-pressure  Diapasons  and 
the  covered  flute  stops.  It  has  become  a  useful  adjunct 
of  the  modern  organ  when  made  of  open  pipes  through- 
out its  compass.  Its  pipes  are  of  the  usual  quadrangu- 
lar form  with  a  direct  mouth  and  a  thin  upper  lip 
carefully  rounded.  It  is  made  on  a  somewhat  large 
scale  for  an  8  ft.  open  wood  stop.  The  tone  of  the 
Clarabella  is  midway  between  the  Diapason  and  the 
German  Hohlflote,  and  is  rounder  and  more  flute-like 
than  that  of  the  Stopped  Diapason.  It  is  excellent  for 
solo  use,  particularly  in  melodies  of  a  placid  nature.  It 
combines  well  with  lingual  stops  of  all  kinds,  especially 
the  Vox  Humana  and  the  Clarinet,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent foundation-tone  for  mixtures  and  other  com- 
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CLARCHIES-CLARK,  CHARLES 


pound   stops    when   the   latter   are   well   voiced   and 
regulated. 

Clarchies,  Louis  Julien,  Dutch  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Curaqao,  Dec.  22,  1769;  died  at  Paris  in 
1814-  He  studied  with  Capron  and  Cambini,  and  was 
celebrated  as  a  performer  of  contredanses,  then  very 
popular.  He  published  fifteen  collections  of  these,  also 
variations  and  romances  for  violin,  pieces  for  two  vio- 
lins and  for  two  clarinets,  and  variations  for  viola. 

Clarentini,  Michele,  i6th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Verona;  known  for  his  collection  of  motets. 

Clarer,  Theodor,  German  singer  and  composer,  born 
at  Doebern,  Bavaria,  in  1764;  pupil  of  Schnetzer  and 
Kraus.  His  church  music  was  highly  appreciated  by 
Haydn. 

Claretie,  Jules,  French  opera  librettist,  born  Li- 
moges, Dec.  3,  1840;  died  Paris,  Dec.  23,  1913. 

Clari,  Giovanni  Carlo  Maria,  Italian  composer,  born 
Pisa,  about  1669;  died  there  about  1754.  Studied  under 
Colonna,  of  whom  he  is  considered  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  pupils.  He  was  maestro  di  cappella  suc- 
cessively at  Pistoia,  Bologna  and  Pisa.  For  Bologna 
he  wrote  an  opera  which  had  considerable  success,  but 
his  renown  chiefly  comes  from  a  collection  of  vocal 
duets  and  trios  with  basso  continuo.  Several  of  these 
duets  were  appropriated  by  Handel. 

Claribel,  see  Barnard,  Charlotte. 

Clarichord,  an  instrument  of  the  late  middle  ages, 
said  to  have  been  a  kind  of  harp,  although  some  author- 
ities classify  it  as  a  variety  of  clavichord  or  harpsi-  ' 
chord. 

Clarin,  see  AcocotL 

Clarin,  a  4  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  corresponding  to 
the  French  Clairon.  It  is  found  in  Spanish  organs  with 
the  following  qualifications,  intended  to  suggest  various 
tonal  qualities:  Clarin  Red,  Clarin  de  Batalla,  Clarin 
Claro,  Clarin  Sordino,  Clarin  Pardo,  Clarin  de  Bajos 
and  Clarin  de  Ecos. 

Clarina,  a  2  ft.  open  metal  labial  organ-stop  of  large 
scale  and  voice  to  yield  a  powerful  tone.  It  is  placed 
in  the  pedal  to  brighten  heavy  combinations. 

Clarinet  (Fr.  clarinette;  Ger.  Klarinette;  It  clarino, 
cknnetto),  a  wind  instrument  of  wood  or  ebony.  The 
mouthpiece  has  a  single  beating  reed  and  the  cylindri- 
cal tube,  having  many  holes  on  the  side,  terminates  in  a 
bell-shaped  opening.  Some  authorities  trace  its  origin 
to  the  shawin,  but  its  parent  was  undoubtedly  the  chain- 
mean.  It  was  invented  about  1700  by  J.  C.  Denner  of 
Nuremberg.  The  tube  is  pierced  by  eighteen  holes, 
thirteen  of  which  are  closed  by  means  of  keys,  provid- 
ing a  chromatic  series  of  nineteen  notes.  There  are 
clarinets  of  different  pitch,  but  those  in  E  flat  and  A 
flat  are  rarely  used,  except  in  military  bands.  The 
clarinets  in  C,  B  flat  and  A  are  those  commonly  used 
m  the  orchestra.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  wood 
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wind  instruments,  and  was  greatly  improved  in  its  tech- 
nical facility  by  Theodore  Boehm  (q.v.). 

Clarinet,  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  formed  and 
voiced  to  reproduce  exactly  the  orchestral  instrument 
of  the  same  name.    It  bears  no  relation  to  the  Clarion 
or   Clairon,   which  is  of  the  Trumpet  family.     The 
resonator  of  a  Clarinet  pipe  is  cylindrical  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  reed-block  by  a  short,  conical  piece.     It 
is  entirely  open  at  the  top  and  is  provided  with  an 
adjustable  slide  for  fine  regulation.    The  shape  of  the 
tube  closely  resembles  that  of  the  orchestral  instru- 
ment, which  is  not  the  case  with  most  organ-pipes 
accurately   duplicating   their   symphonic   counterparts. 
The  reeds  are  of  medium  scale  and  are  of  the  closed  va- 
riety, their  triangular  openings  extending  directly  from 
the  thick  discs  which  cover  their  lower  ends.     The 
brassy  tone  is  avoided  by  firm  and  finely  curved  reeds. 
Tonally  the  Clarinet  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  its 
orchestral  namesake,  when  voiced  by  a  master,  and  has 
the  added  advantages  of  range  and  technical  facility. 
It  is  unexcelled  as  a  solo  stop  except  that  most  churches 
in  an  effort  to  save  expenses,  do  not  provide  sufficient 
care  to  keep  it  in  tune.    It  may  be  combined  with  soft 
labial  stops,  but  loses  its  individuality  in  combination 
with  loud  labial  stops  or  with  powerful  lingual  stops. 
It  increases  the   orchestral  effect   when   drawn  with 
strong-toned  string  stops  in  suitable  passages. 

Clarinet  Flute,  an  8  ft.  half  covered  labial  organ- 
stop,  similar  to  the  Rohrflote,  but  having  longer  stopper 
handles  through  which  larger  holes  are  bored.  The 
tone  is  somewhat  reedy,  but  the  stop  bears  no  relation 
to  the  Clarinet. 

Clarinet  Quintet,  written  for  clarinet  and  string 
quartet,  by  Johannes  Brahms.  The  Quintet  in  B  minor 
for  clarinet  and  strings,  Opus  115,  the  Clarinet  Trio, 
Op.  114,  and  the  clarinet  sonatas,  Op.  120,  were  in- 
spired by  the  clarinet  playing  of  Brahms'  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Muhlf eld.  The  work  has  also  been  arranged  for 
a  viola  to  substitute  for  the  clarinet  but  with  considerable 
loss  of  contrasting  tone-color. 

Clarion,  a  very  small  trumpet;  clarion  chromatique, 
a  valve  trumpet  made  in  six  different  pitches,  namely: 
contrabass,  bass,  barytone,  tenor,  alto  and  soprano. 

Clarion,  the  English  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Clairon. 

Clarion  Mixture,  the  name  used  by  an  English  or- 
gan builder  for  a  compound  organ  stop  of  three  ranks, 
voiced  to  yield  a  powerful  tone,  and  intended  to  replace 
the  lingual  clairon.  It  was  placed  in  several  important 
church  organs  but  was  not  successful. 

Clarionet,  an  incorrect  term  used  by  English  organ 
builders  for  the  organ-stop  called  Clarinet.  The  Clari- 
net is  in  no  way  relatec}  to  the  Clarion. 

Clark,  Charles  William,  American  baritone  and  vo- 
cal teacher,  born  at  Van  Wert,  O.,  in  1865.  He  con- 
certized  successfully  in  both  Europe  and  America,  also 
teaching  at  the  Bush  Conservatory,  Chicago. 
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Clark,  Francis  Elliott,  contemporary  American 
music  educator  and  editor,  born  near  Angola,  Ind. ; 
director  for  many  years  of  the  educational  activities  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  and  its  succes- 
sor, the  R.  C  A.  Victor  Company. 

Clark,  Frederick  Horace  (pseudonyms  C.  Steiniger, 
Leo  St.  Damian),  American  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
1860;  died  Zurich,  Jan.  27,  1917;  student  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory ;  he  wrote  several  monographs  on  differ- 
ent methods  of  piano  playing. 

Clark,  Frederick  Scotson,  English  teacher,  organist 
and  composer,  born  London,  Nov.  16,  1840;  died  there, 
July  5,  1883.  He  studied  with  his  mother,  and  with 
Sergent  in  Paris,  and  Hopkins  in  London.  He  then 
attended  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry  at  Oxford  and  in  Germany,  and  in 
1873  founded  the  London  Organ  School  He  then 
became  a  priest,  pursued  his  musical  studies  at  Leipzig 
with  Reinecke  and  Richter,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
English  Church,  Stuttgart.  He  was  a  remarkable  execu- 
tant on  the  organ,  and  wrote  over  five  hundred  pieces, 
the  majority  of  which  were  for  either  the  organ  or  the 
piano. 

Clark,  J.  Moir,  Scotch  composer,  born  Aberdeen, 
about  1863.  He  studied  with  Ebenezer  Prout  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  also  in  Ger- 
many, composing  a  Scotch  Suite  for  orchestra,  a  suite 
for  piano  and  flute,  piano  variations,  and  a  quintet  for 
piano  and  strings  which  became  quite  popular. 

Clark,  Jeremiah,  see  Clarke,  Jeremiah. 

Clark,  Melville,  American  piano  manufacturer,  born 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.;  died  in  1918.  He  was  an 
organ  builder  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Chicago,  and 
opened  his  piano  factory  in  1899  after  becoming  in- 
terested in  pneumatic  actions.  After  conducting  experi- 
ments, he  realized  the  possibilities  of  the  player-piano, 
and  organized  the  Melville  Clark  Piano  Company  in 
1900.  In  1901  he  revolutionized  the  player-piano  in- 
dustry by  patenting  and  marketing  the  88-note  piano 
roll.  He  also  patented  a  recording  device  which  repro- 
duced the  actual  performances  of  great  pianists. 

Clark,  Melville  Antone,  American  harp  player  and 
manufacturer,  born  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1883; 
a  nephew  of  Melville  Clark,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
piano-player  manufacture.  He  studied  with  Van 
Veachton  Rogers,  and  in  London  with  John  Aptom- 
mas.  While  touring  England  he  bought  a  small  Irish 
harp  that  had  belonged  to  Thomas  Moore,  and  by  ap- 
plying acoustical  methods  produced  a  small,  portable 
harp,  thirty-nine  inches  high,  of  considerable  tone- 
volume,  and  founded  the  Clark  Harp  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Syracuse  for  its  manufacture. 

Clark,  Richard,  English  composer  and  essayist,  born 
Datchet,  Bucks,  Apr.  5,  1780;  died  Oct.  5,  1856.  He 
held  various  appointments  at  Eton  College,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was  a  composer 
of  glees  and  church  music  and  published  essays  on 


Handel's  Messiah  and  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  also 
two  on  God  Save  the  King,  ascribing  its  composition 
first  to  Henry  Corey,  then  to  John  Bull. 

Clark-Mottl,  Emma  (Mrs.  Ottokar  L.),  American 
pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Armada,  Mich.,  Nov. 
6,  1865 ;  wife  of  Ottokar  Mottl.  She  studied  at  Vienna 
with  Leschetizky,  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  with 
Heinrich  Barth ;  after  touring  in  Europe  and  America, 
she  settled  in  Detroit  as  a  music  teacher,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  various  musical  periodicals. 

Clarke,  Helen  Archibald,  late  igth  and  early  20th 
century  American  amateur  composer,  born  Philadel- 
phia. She  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  became  a  lecturer  on  poetry,  drama  and  mythology. 
Her  musical  activities  included  the  composition  of 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Clarke,  Helena,  see  Seals,  Ella  Middaugh. 

Clarke,  Henry  Leland,  contemporary  American 
composer.  His  most  recent  song,  The  Lark,  was  sung 
at  the  Yaddo  Festival  of  American  Music  in  1937. 

Clarke,  Herbert  Lincoln,  American  cornet  virtu- 
oso and  composer,  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1867. 
He  was  a  cornet  player  at  Toronto,  and  then  under 
Gilmore,  Victor  Herbert  and  John  Philip  Sousa,  with 
whom  he  toured  the  world.  He  composed  many  solo 
pieces  for  cornet  with  band  accompaniment. 

Clarke,  Hugh  Archibald,  Canadian  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  near  Toronto,  Aug.  18,  1839; 
died  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1927.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  James  Peyton  Clarke,  and  was  organist  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was  conductor 
of  "The  Abt,"  a  male  chorus,  and  became  Professor 
of  the  Science  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  compositions  include  music  to  Aristophanes' 
Acharnians  and  Euripides'  Iphigenia  in  Tauris;  an  ora- 
torio, Jerusalem;  piano  music  and  songs.  He  also 
wrote  treatises  on  harmony  and  counterpoint,  instruc- 
tion methods  for  organ  and  piano,  and  two  books,  Mu- 
sic and  the  Comrade  Arts  and  Highways  and  Byways 
of  Music. 

Clarke,  James  Hamilton  Smee,  English  composer, 
conductor  and  organist,  born  Birmingham,  Jan.  25, 
1840;  died  Banstead,  July  9,  1912.  He  was  organist 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  succeeded  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  as  organist  at  St.  Peter's,  South  Kensington. 
He  also  conducted  the  D'Oyle  Carte  Company  and  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  on  tour.  He  was  musical  director 
of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  wrote  over  four  hundred 
works,  including  operettas,  church  music,  symphonic 
music  and  chamber  music. 

Clarke,  James  Peyton,  Scottish  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Scotland,  1808;  died  Toronto, 
Canada,  1877. 

Clarke,  Jane,  late  iSth  and  early  igth  century  Eng- 
lish organist  and  composer.  Her  Select  Portions  of 
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psalms  and  Hymns,  adapted  to  music,  as  sung  at  Ox- 
ford Chapel,  was  published  in  1808. 

Clarke  (Clark),  Jeremiah,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  about  1668;  died  Dec.  i,  1707.  He 
held  important  church  positions  in  London  and  was  a 
Gentleman  Extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
was  the  original  composer  of  Dryden's  famous  ode, 
Alexander's  Feast,  performed  at  Stationer's  Hall  in 
1697.  He  wrote  incidental  music  for  plays,  ten  songs, 
lessons  for  harpsichord,  anthems  and  cantatas. 

Clarke,  Jessie  Murray,  igth  century  English  com- 
poser, music  teacher  and  writer  on  music.  She  com- 
posed songs,  and  in  1884  published  a  treatise  entitled 
How  to  Excel  in  Singing. 

Clarke,  John  (Clarke- Whitfield),  English  com- 
poser, organist  and  conductor,  born  Gloucester,  Dec. 
13,  1770;  died  Holmer,  near  Hereford,  Feb.  22,  1836. 

Clarke,  Mary  Cowden,  English  writer,  born  Lon- 
don, 1809.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  English  music 
publisher,  Vincent  Novello,  compiled  the  Shakespeare 
Concordance,  translated  works  on  musical  history, 
wrote  a  life  of  her  father  and  an  autobiography,  My 
Long  Life. 

Clarke,  Mason,  English  writer  on  music,  author  of 
A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Fiddlers. 

Clarke,  Rebecca,  English  violist  and  composer,  born 
Harrow,  Aug.  27,  1886.  She  showed  early  talent  and 
attended  the  Royal  College  of  Music  where  she  studied 
with  Stanford.  She  decided  upon  viola  playing  for  a 
professional  career.  In  1916  she  went  to  America,  re- 
maining until  after  the  war.  As  a  composer  she  first 
attracted  attention  by  winning  second  prize  on  two 
different  occasions  at  the  Berkshire  Festival.  Her  com- 
positions include  songs  and  instrumental  music  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Midsummer  Moon,  concert  piece  for  violin 
and  piano,  was  played  in  America  for  the  first  time  by 
Helen  Teschner  Tas,  Feb.  21,  1938. 

Clarke,  Robert  Coningsby,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  Mar.  17,  1879; 
pupil  of  Frank  Bridge.  His  works  include  vocal  and 
piano  compositions. 

Clarke,  William  Horatio,  American  organist,  born 
Newton,  Mass.,  Mar.  8,  1840;  died  Reading,  Mass., 
Dec.  n,  1913;  organist  at  various  places  including  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  Boston,  and  Indianapolis,  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  school  music  in  Dayton,  O.  He  was 
successful  as  concert  and  church  organist,  teacher,  and 
author.  Besides  instructive  works  for  organ,  he  pub- 
lished various  books  on  the  organ  and  on  philosophical 
subjects. 

Clarke-Feltre,  Alphonse,  see  Feltret  Alphonse 
Clarke,  Cowite  de.  . 

Clarke-Whitfield,  see  Clarke,  John. 

Clarone  (It.),  the  large  clarion  (or  clarinet),  bass 
clarinet,  basset  horn  and  an  organ-stop. 


Clarsach,  Lumanach,  a  Scottish  harp  with  an  un- 
usually large  sound-box;  an  instrument  of  great  an- 
tiquity. 

Clarseth  (Clarseach),  a  large  Irish  harp  with  wire 
strings. 

Clarus,  Max,  German  composer,  director  and  con- 
ductor, born  Miihlberg-on-Elbe,  Mar.  31,  1852;  died 
Brunswick,  Dec.  6,  1916.  He  wrote  several  operas 
and  choral  works  with  orchestra. 

Clasen,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Mulheim-on-Ruhr,  May  19,  1866.  He  studied  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  his  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works,  male  choruses  and  an  oratorio. 

Clasing,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Hamburg,  1779;  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1829; 
his  works  include  operas,  oratorios,  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Class,  Franklin  Morris,  American  physician  and 
composer,  born  New  York,  May  2,  1881 ;  died  in  1926. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University,  where 
he  studied  with  John  K.  Paine.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  string  quartet,  violin,  'cello  and  flute  pieces, 
three  volumes  of  piano  music,  some  motets,  and  about 
thirty  songs. 

Classical,  a  term  in  music  which  has  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  in  literature,  applied  to  older  works  which 
have  held  their  place  in  public  favor  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  of  new  works  which  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  of  the  same  type  and  style.  Specifically  it 
refers  to  the  composition  of  the  classical  period  in 
music  history,  as  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven. 

Classical  Symphony  (Symphonic  Classique),  an 
orchestral  work  conceived  and  completed  in  1917,  dur- 
ing the  Russian  Revolution,  by  Serge  Prokofieff.  It 
was  first  performed  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orches- 
tra ;  Prokofieff  says  that  his  idea  in  writing  this  work 
was  "to  catch  the  spirit  of  Mozart,  and  to  put  down 
that  which,  if  he  were  living  now,  Mozart  might  put 
into  his  scores." 

Clauberg,  Claus,  German  composer,  born  Schwerin, 
Apr.  12,  1890.  He  studied  with  St.  Krehl  and  Max 
Reger,  and  then  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  violinist  and 
clarinet  player.  He  is  also  a  writer  on  music;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  operettas,  pantomimes, 
film  music,  chamber  works,  piano  pieces,  and  a  large 
number  of  songs. 

Claudin  le  Jeune,  see  Jeune,  Claudin  le. 

Claudine  von  Villabella,  a  drama  by  Goethe.  In 
1815  Franz  Schubert  composed  music  to  the  play;  all 
but  the  first  act  has  been  lost. 

Claudio,  early  iSth  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  went  to  London  where  he  became  vio- 
linist at  the  Opera,  and  wrote  six-violin  solos. 

Claudio  da  Correggio,  see  Merulo,  Claudio. 
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Claudius,  Otto  Karl,  German  composer,  born 
Kamenz,  Saxony,  Dec,  6,  1795  5  died  Xaumburg.  Aug. 
3,  1877 ;  his  works  include  operas  and  church  music. 

Clausen,  Paul,  see  Pieizner-Cluscn,  Paid. 

Clausen,  Richard,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Schneidemuhl,  Oct.  19,  1873.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Clausetti,  Carlo,  Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Naples.  Oct.  17,  1869;  author  of  books  on  Rich- 
ard Wagner's  music  dramas. 

Clausetti,  Pietro,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Jan.  2,  1904.  His  works  include  vocal, 
orchestral  and  chamber  compositions. 

Clausius,  Claus  Eberhard,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  11,  1891;  pupil  of 
Humperdinck  and  Baussnern.  He  has  composed  an 
opera,  dramatic  music,  overtures,  orchestral  suites  and 
songs. 

Clauss,  Victor,  German  organist,  musical  director 
and  composer,  born  Bernburg,  Anhalt,  Nov.  24,  1805 ; 
pupil  of  Friedrich  Schneider,  and  founder  of  a  choral 
society  for  sacred  music  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
later  became  ducal  director  of  music.  He  wrote  works 
for  piano,  organ  and  voice. 

Clauss-Szarvady,  Wilhelmina,  Czechoslovakian  pi- 
anist, born  Prague,  Dec.  13,  1834;  died  Paris,  Sept.  2, 
1907.  She  studied  at  the  Proksch  Institute;  when 
Berlioz  became  interested  in  her  at  Paris,  her  splendid 
interpretation  of  the  classic  masters,  particularly  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  won  general  recognition.  She  made 
frequent  tours  of  France,  Germany  and  England,  and 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  finest  pianists  of  her  day. 

Claussen,  Julia,  Swedish  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Stockholm,  June  n,  1879;  student  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  her  native  city  and  with  Friedrich  in 
Berlin.  Her  debut  was  made  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Stockholm.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  and  has  made  a  number  of  concert  tours. 
Her  principal  roles  are  Briinnehilde,  Kundry,  Dalila, 
Orpheus  and  Carmen. 

Claussen,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born 
Schwerin,  1843;  <Eed  Dec.  22,  1869;  student  at  the 
Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin,  also  pupil  of  Ary  Schaffer, 
the  first  to  win  the  Meyerbeer  scholarship.  Piano  pieces 
and  songs  have  been  published  posthumously. 

Claussnitzer,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Niederschona,  near  Freiberg,  Dec.  9,  1867;  died 
Borna,  near  Leipzig,  Apr.  6,  1924;  pupil  of  Draeseke 
and  Beuthen.  His  works  include  songs,  choral  and  or- 
gan works. 

Clausula  (Lat.),  a  cadence  in  medieval  music. 

Clavaoline,  alternate  spelling  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Klav'doline. 

Clave,  Jose  Anselmo,  Spanish  musician,  born  Bar- 
celona, Apr.  25,  1824;  died  there,  Feb.  25,  1874;  the 
founder  of  male  singing  societies  in  various  parts  of 


the  country.  These  societies  have  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  development  of  musical  appreciation  among 
the  people,  and  they  were  the  progenitors  of  associa- 
tions like  the  "Orfeo  Catala,"  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant musical  institution  in  Spain. 

Clavecin  (Fr.),  the  harpsichord. 

Clavecin  acoustique,  an  iSth  century  French  instru- 
ment capable  of  imitating  several  string  and  wind  in- 
struments. 

Clavecin  oculaire,  see  Castel,  Louis  Bertrand. 

Clavel,  Joseph,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Nantes,  Dec.  20,  1800;  died  Sille-le-Guillaume,  Aug. 
31,  1852.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kreutzer,  and  served  in 
the  orchestras  of  the  Italian  Theatre  and  of  the  Opera, 
Paris,  also  writing  violin  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Clavelitos  (Sp.  "Carnations"),  the  name  of  a  popu- 
lar Spanish  song  with  a  running  accompaniment,  com- 
posed by  Joaquin  Valverde,  and  frequently  sung  in 
recitals  by  Lucrezia  Bori. 

Claviatur  (Ger.),  keyboard. 

Clavicembalo  (It.),  from  clavis,  "a  key,"  and  cent- 
babo,  "a  dulcimer  or  psaltery"),  the  harpsichord. 

Clavicembalo  Verticale,  see  Clavicytherium. 

Clavicembalum  (alternate  spelling  clavicym- 
bolum),  an  early  misnomer  for  the  harpsichord. 

Clavichord  (Fr.  clavicorde,  tnanicorde,  manicordion; 
Ger.  Klavichord,  Klavier;  It.  clavicordo;  Sp.  mani- 
cordio;  Med.  Lat.  clavicordimn) ,  a  stringed  instrument 
with  a  keyboard,  resembling  a  square  piano  in  shape. 
It  has  no  quills,  jacks  or  hammers;  instead  of  the  lat- 
ter, tones  are  produced  by  upright  metal  wedges 
known  as  tangents.  By  depressing  the  digital  to  which 
the  tangents  were  fastened,  the  latter  struck  the  wire, 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  finger  released 
it.  This  caused  only  one  part  of  the  string  to  vibrate. 
The  clavichord  was  a  favorite  instrument  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  who  composed  forty-eight  preludes 
and  fugues  for  it :  see  Well  Tempered  Clavichord. 

Clavicitherium,  see  Clavicytherium. 

Clavicor  (Fr.),  a  keyed  horn. 

Clavicylinder,  a  keyboard  instrument  constructed 
about  1800  by  Chladini.  It  had  a  revolving  glass  cyl- 
inder, and  steel  wands  or  bars  instead  of  strings.  It 
was  made  to  sound  when  the  digitals  were  touched, 
and  the  revolving  cylinder  pressed  against  the  steel 
bars ;  it  had  a  four  and  a  half  octave  compass. 

Clavicytherium  (Clavicitherium,  Clavicembalo 
Verticale),  a  kind  of  harpsichord;  in  this  obsolete 
instrument  the  strings,  instead  of  being  stretched  in  a 
horizontal  frame,  were  placed  in  a  vertical  one.  The 
jacks  had  wire  plectra,  not  quills. 

Clavier,  the  French  name  for  keyboard,  and  the  Ger- 
man name  for  a  keyboard  stringed-instrument,  such 
as  the  clavichord,  harpsichord  or  pianoforte. 

Clavierauszug  (Ger.),  a  piano  score  or  edition. 
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Claviglissando,  a  keyboard  instrument  invented  by 
Le  Jeune;  through  a  combination  of  mechanisms,  it 
produced  various  harmonium  effects,  as  well  as  the 
portamento  (q.v.)  of  the  violin. 

Claviharp,  a  European  keyboard  instrument  invented 
bv  Christian  Dietz  in  1815.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
was  a  keyboard  harp.  The  keys  operated  a  hook  for 
each  string;  each  hook  was  provided  with  a  lead 
weight,  which  caused  it  to  fall  back  into  position  after 
the  string  had  been  plucked.  There  were  three  pedals, 
one  to  operate  a  muffling  device,  one  to  control  a  strip 
of  cloth  which  acted  as  a  damper,  and  one  to  open  and 
close  a  set  of  shutters. 

Clavijo  del  Castillo,  Bernardo,  Spanish  organist, 
died  at  Madrid  in  1626.  He  is  praised  as  a  performer 
by  Vicente  Espinel,  author  of  the  Spanish  novel  on 
which  Gil  Bias  is  based.  He  composed  a  volume  of 
motets. 

Claviol,  see  Sostinente  Pianoforte. 

Claviola,  a  keyboard  instrument  invented  by  Papel- 
lard  (1847),  in  which  a  plectrum  placed  at  the  further 
end  of  the  key  plucked  two  metal  tongues  for  each 
note,  tuned  in  octaves.  It  had  a  compass  of  about 
three  octaves. 

Claviola,  a  keyboard  instrument  invented  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  igth  century.  Its  twenty-five  strings 
were  stretched  over  a  viol-shaped  sound-box.  A  frame, 
holding  an  ordinary  violin  bow,  was  moved  back  and 
forth  above  the  strings,  and  a  keyboard  brought  the 
strings  up  to  meet  the  bow. 

Claviorganum,  a  combination  of  a  harpsichord  and 
an  organ.  It  was  used  from  1500  until  the  i8th  cen- 
tury. 

Clavis  (Lat),  key,  clef,  or  note;  also  bellows  handle. 

Clawson,  Spencer,  Jr.,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Mar.  29,  1879.  He 
studied  with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  Anne  Langenhan 
in  Munich,  and  has  concertized  in  Scandinavia  and  the 
United  States ;  his  compositions  are  chiefly  songs. 

Clay,  Frederic,  English  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug. 
3,  1838;  died  Great  Marlowe,  near  London,  Nov.  24, 
1889.  He  was  educated  in  music  by  Molique  and 
Hauptmann,  and  his  compositions  were  almost  wholly 
lor  the  stage,  but  he  wrote  a  cantata  Lalla  Rookh, 
which  contains  his  best  known  song,  "I'll  Sing  Thee 
Songs  of  Araby."  In  all  his  works  Clay  showed  a 
natural  gift  of  graceful  melody,  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  songs  will  contribute  most  to  his  fame. 

Clayton,  Eleanor  Creathorne  (Mrs.  Needham), 
Irish  writer  on  music  and  novelist,  born  at  Dublin  in 
1832,  and  author  of  Queens  of  Song,  two  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  1863. 

Clayton,  Thomas,  English  producer,  born  about 
1670^  died  about  1730;  member  of  the  King's  Band. 
On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Italy,  he  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  Italian  songs  which  he  adapted  to  an 


English  piece,  and  brought  out  as  an  opera  of  his  own 
composition.  Elated  by  his  success,  he  proceeded  to 
set  to  music  Addison's  opera  Rosamond  which  com- 
pletely exposed  his  incapacity.  He  was  assisted  by 
Nicola  Francesco  Haym  and  Charles  Dieupart,  both 
musicians,  in  a  number  of  musical  productions  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Clear  Flute,  a  4  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  intro- 
duced by  an  English  builder.  It  has  an  inverted  mouth, 
a  sloped  block  carrying  the  wind  away,  and  a  flat  cap. 
The  tone  is  clear  and  unimitative. 

Cleather,  Gabriel  Gordon,  English  timpanist,  born 
Manchester,  May  3,  1846.  He  played  in  many  of  the 
leading  orchestras  in  London,  and  lectured  on  the  use 
of  drums,  especially  in  churches,  and  in  combination 
with  the  organ.  He  also  appeared  in  New  York,  where 
he  played  the  Tausch  concerto  for  six  kettledrums  with 
the  Thomas  Orchestra. 

Cle  du  Caveau,  an  important  collection  of  French 
airs,  tunes,  vaudeville  airs  and  arias  from  operas  and 
operettas.  -  The  fourth  edition  of  the  work,  which 
brings  it  to  the  year  1848,  contains  almost  twenty-five 
hundred  airs  and  as  many  more  models  for  couplets. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  song  writers'  club  of  the 
1 8th  century.  This  society  held  their  meetings  at  an 
inn  at  Paris  called  Le  Caveau.  Nearly  all  similar  clubs 
have  been  connected  with  the  first ;  therefore  the  name 
Caveau  today  signifies  a  society  of  song  writers. 

Clef,  a  musical  character,  which  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  staff,  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  the  notes.  There 
are  three  clefs :  the  G  clef  or  treble  clef,  which  is  placed 
on  the  second  line;  the  F  or  bass  clef,  placed  on  the 
fourth  line ;  and  the  C  clef,  which  signifies  the  position 
of  middle  C.  The  C  clef  is  also  called  Soprano  clef  if 
on  the  first  line,  Mezzo-soprano  if  on  the  second  line, 
Alto  clef,  (the  viola  or  alto  trombone  clef),  if  on  the 
third  line,  Tenor  if  on  the  fourth  line. 

Clegg,  Edith,  contemporary  English  contralto,  born 
in  London.  She  studied  at  the  Guildhall  School,  Lon- 
don, and  with  Klein  and  Bouhy,  making  her  operatic 
debut,  in  1906,  at  the  premiere  of  Liza  Lehmann's 
opera,  The  Vicar  of  Wake  field.  She  was  also  a  fine 
concert  and  festival  singer. 

Clegg,  John,  Irish  violinist,  born  Dublin,  1714;  died 
London,  about  1750;  pupil  of  the  leader  of  Dublin 
Castle  Band.  When  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  per- 
formed a  Vivaldi  concerto  in  London,  and  afterwards 
gained  an  eminent  position  as  a  player.  Later  he  be- 
came insane,  and  was  confined  in  Bedlam  Hospital, 
where,  as  Burney  relates,  "it  was  long  a  fashionable, 
though  inhuman,  amusement  to  visit  him  there  among 
other  lunatics,  in  the  hope  of  being  entertained  by  his 
fiddle." 

Clemens,  Charles  Edwin,  English  organist,  born 
Plymouth,  Mar.  12,  1858;  pupil  of  Weeks,  Martin  and 
Pauer.     He  held  a  position  as  church  organist  at  the 
age  of  eleven ;  later  he  became  organist  at  the  English 
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Church  in  Berlin,  and  teacher  at  the  Schanvenka  Con- 
servatory. He  went  to  America,  becoming  identified 
with  the  musical  life  of  Cleveland,  and  also  playing  in 
the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo. 

Clemens,  Clara,  American  contralto,  born  Elmira, 
X.  Y.,  1871  ( ?) ;  daughter  of  Mark  Twain.  She 
studied  the  piano  with  Moszkowski  and  Leschetizky, 
but  turned  to  singing,  and  made  her  debut  at  Florence 
in  1904.  Her  career  was  interrupted  by  ill-health.  In 
1909  she  married  the  Russian  pianist,  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
witsch,  sang  in  Germany  in  1912,  and  since  then  has 
appeared  in  recitals  in  the  United  States. 

Clemens,  Johann  Georg,  see  Clement,  Johann  Georg. 

Clemens,  Johannes,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Lobau,  Dec.  16,  1895;  pupil  of  Reger,  Sitt, 
Krehl,  and  Ruthardt.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral, choral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Clemens  non  Papa,  see  Clement,  Jacob. 

Clement,  Ada,  American  pianist  and  music  teacher, 
born  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  15,  1878;  pupil  of 
Harold  Bauer  and  Joseph  Lhevinne.  She  has  toured 
extensively  in  recital,  and  as  soloist  with  orchestras. 

Clement,  Charles  Francois,  French  composer, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Provence,  1720;  died  after 
1765.  His  works  include  two  operettas  and  a  book  of 
harpsichord  pieces  with  violin. 

Clement,  Edmond,  French  tenor,  born  Paris,  Mar. 
28,  1867;  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  win- 
ner of  a  first  prize  there.  His  success  was  instantane- 
ous, and  he  was  immediately  engaged  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  remaining  there  for  twenty-one  years,  with 
frequent  leaves  for  extended  tours  of  France,  Belgium, 
Spain  and  England.  He  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  also  with  the  Boston  Opera 
Company,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  created  the  leading  tenor  roles  in  Puc- 
cini's Madame  Butterfly,  and  other  operas.  His  favor- 
ite roles  were  Don  Jose  (Carmen),  Rodolphe  (La 
Bohcmc)  and  Gerald  (Lakme). 

Clement,  Felix,  French  organist,  composer  and 
writer,  born  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1822 ;  died  there,  Jan.  22, 
1885.  He  studied  music  secretly,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  adopted  it  as  a  profession.  He  held  various 
posts  as  organist,  ultimately  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  historical  studies,  writing 
a  general  history  of  religious  music,  and  editing  sev- 
eral books  of  church  music.  A  very  useful  compilation 
is  the  Dictionnaire  Lyrique,  ou  Histoire  des  Operas,  a 
convenient  list  of  operas  with  their  histories.  His  most 
important  compositions  are  some  choruses  for  Racine's 
Athalie  and  Esther. 

Clement,  Franz,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  17,  1780;  died  there,  Nov.  3,  1842. 
He  played  the  violin  at  the  age  of  four,  and  at  twelve, 
accompanied  by  his  father,  made  a  concert  tour  of 
Germany  and  England,  where  he  appeared  in  concerts 


j    conducted  by  Haydn  and  Salomon.     He  then  became 
;    chorus-master  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  and 
!    leader  at  Prague  under  Weber,  later  touring  with  Mme. 
]    Catalani.    Beethoven  wrote  his  great  violin  concerto  for 
j    him,  and  Clement  had  the  honor  of  playing  it  for  the 
!    first  time  in  public  at  Vienna  in  1806.    His  own  com- 
I    positions  include  six  concertos,  and  twenty-five  con- 
certinos for  violin;  also  an  opera,  and  some  chamber 
music. 

Clement,  Jacob  (Jacques)  called  Clemens  non 
Papa),  1 6th  century  Dutch  contrapuntalist,  born  in 
Flanders;  died  before  1558.  He  was  called  Clemens 
non  Papa,  to  distinguish  him  from  Pope  Clement 
VII.  He  became  music-master  to  Charles  V  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand  I  at  Vienna,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  popular  composers  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, his  wrorks  including  ten  volumes  of  masses,  seven 
books  of  motets,  chansons,  and  Flemish  psalms. 

Clement,  Jean  Laurent,  French  violin  maker,  born 
at  Paris  in  1780;  died  there  in  1845.  He  used  Stradi- 
varius  instruments  as  his  models,  and  constructed  fine 
instruments  which  are  eagerly  collected  today. 

Clement  (Clemens),  Johann  Georg,  German  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Breslau,  about  1710;  the 
majority  of  his  works  were  sacred. 

Clement,  Mary,  German  composer,  born  at  Stettin 
in  1861.  Her  compositions  include  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Clement  y  Cavedo,  Spanish  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Gandia,  Spain,  Jan.  I,  1810;  died  after 
1855.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  musical 
farce  and  some  songs. 

dementi,  Filippo,  Italian  composer,  died  in  May, 
1909;  he  wrote  some  operas  to  his  own  librettos. 

Clementi,  Muzio,  Italian  pianist,  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Rome,  Apr.  12,  1746;  died  on  his 
estate  at  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  England,  Mar.  10, 
1832.  His  father  recognized  his  musical  talent,  and 
prevailed  upon  a  relative,  Buroni,  organist  at  a  church 
in  Rome,  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  music.  In 
1759  Buroni  sent  him  to  Cordicelli  to  study  counter- 
point, and  about  two  years  later  Clementi  received  an 
appointment  as  organist,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
his  studies  under  Carpani  and  Santarelli.  His  father 
wras  induced  to  permit  him  to  go  to  London,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  home  of  a  patron  until  1/73. 
From  1777  to  1780  he  conducted  rehearsals  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera  in  London,  and  in  1781  began  to  travel,  start- 
ing with  a  series  of  concerts  in  Paris.  In  Vienna  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Emperor,  Joseph  II,  he  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
musical  contest  with  Mozart.  Clementi,  after  a  short 
prelude,  played  his  Sonata  in  B  flat — the  opening  of 
the  first  movement  of  which  was  long  afterwards  used 
by  Mozart  in  the  Magic  Flute  overture — and  followed 
it  up  with  a  toccata  in  which  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  rapid  execution  of  thirds  and  other  double  notes 
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for  the  right  hand,  considered  as  difficult  then  as  now. 
Mozart  then  began  to  improvise  and  play  some  vana- 
tVns     Then  both  alternately  read  some  of  Paisiello's 
Sonatas  presumably  at  sight,  Mozart  playing  the  alle- 
gros arid  dementi  the  andantes  and  rondos.     Finally 
thev  were  requested  by  the  Emperor  to  take  a  theme, 
and  improvise  upon  it  together  on  two  pianos.     The 
victorv  as  far  as  we  know,  was  left  unawarded.    de- 
menti'spent  most  of  his  time  in  England  after  1782, 
busv  as  a  conductor,  virtuoso  and  teacher,  and  amass- 
ing'a  considerable  fortune.    He  became  interested  in  a 
musical  instrument  and  publishing  house  which  failed, 
aid  then  established  his  own  firm,  dementi  and  Co., 
showing  a  commercial  talent  rare  among  musicians. 
Xrnong  his  pupils  he  numbered  J.  B.  Cramer,  John 
Field,  Kleugel  and  Meyerbeer.    During  a  stay  in  Ger- 
many!, he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven.     He 
wrote  symphonies  for  the  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, which  were  highly  esteemed,  many  piano  pieces, 
and"  that  superb  series  of  one  hundred  studies,  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum,  which  to  this  day  is  built  into  the  ^foun- 
dation of  every  pianist's  equipment.     Clementi,  like 
Cherubini,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  prepared  the 
way  for  Beethoven.     His  sonatas  were  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  library  of  the  Bonn  master;  he  considered 
them  indispensable  in  the  study  of  the  piano.     Cle- 
menti's  works,  even  in  the  smaller  forms,  all  have  the 
clear  outlines  of  form  and  the  just  proportions  which 
tend  to  make  musical  compositions  enduring. 

Clementi  and  Company,  English  firm  of  piano 
manufacturers.  The  eminent  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, Muzio  Clementi,  was  also  interested  actively  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  pianos.  The  firm  was 
known  at  first  as  Clementi,  Banger,  Hyde,  Collard  and 
Davis,  which  was  later  shortened  to  Clementi  and  Com- 
pany. They  made  fine  pianos  which  achieved  great 
popularity,  due  in  part  to  the  value  of  their  name. 

Clements,  H.  Loren,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Sept.  23,  1873 5  his  works  include  operettas, 
songs  and  anthems. 

Clemenza  di  Tito,  La,  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Mazzola  after  the  poem  by  Metastasio,  music  by 
Mozart,  first  produced  on  Sept.  6,  1791,  at  Prague. 

Clemm,  John  (Johann  Gottlieb  Klemm),  German 
organ  builder,  born  Dresden,  1690;  died  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  1736.  He  went  to  America,  and  built  the  first 
organ  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  competent  organ  builder  in  America ; 
his  son,  John  Clemm,  Jr.,  was  the  first  organist  at 
Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

Clench,  Nora,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
Canadian  violinist.  She  studied  with  Ysaye,  Brodsky 
and  Joachim,  and  has  toured  successfully  in  America, 
England  and  Europe.  In  1905,  she  formed  a  female 
quartet  which  gave  performances  of  works  by  Debussy, 
Hugo  Wolf  and  other  modern  composers. 
Clench  Quartet*  see  Nora  Clench  Quartet. 


Clenver,  Carl  Johann,  German  composer,  born  Sieg- 
burg,  Nov.  15,  1852;  died  Middelburg,  July  15,  1921. 
He  wrote  string-orchestra  suites,  a  singspiel  for  chil- 
dren and  some  songs. 

Cleonides  (Kleonides),  early  2nd  century  Greek 
writer  on  music.  His  treatise,  Introduction  to  Har- 
mony, was  for  a  long  time  ascribed  to  Euclid,  although 
it  had  been  printed  with  the  real  author's  name  by 
Valla  (Venice,  1497)- 

Cleopatra's  Night,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Alice  Leal  Pollock,  music  by  Henry  K.  Hadley, 
first  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  on  Jan.  31,  1920.  The  story  is :  Mardion, 
Cleopatra's  maid,  is  telling  her  companion,  Iras,  about 
her  love  for  an  Egyptian  youth,  Meiamoun,  as  Queen 
Cleopatra  enters.  Suddenly  the  head  of  Meiamoun 
appears  above  the  water  in  Cleopatra's  bath;  she  is 
about  to  order  his  execution,  when,  remembering  her 
loneliness,  she  promises  him  a  night  of  love  to  end 
with  his  death  in  the  morning.  When  Meiamoun  joy- 
fully accepts  the  offer,  Mardion  kills  herself  and  is 
flung  to  the  crocodiles.  Dawn  breaks,  and  the  Queen, 
still  enthralled  by  the  joys  of  the  night,  has  almost 
decided  to  spare  her  boyish  lover,  but  changes  her 
mind  when  she  finds  that  the  fatal  drink  has  been  pre- 
pared. When  the  poison  is  handed  to  Meiamoun,  he 
drinks  it  and  falls  dead ;  trumpets  announce  the  arrival 
of  Marc  Antony  as  Cleopatra  rises  to  greet  him. 

Clerambault,  Louis  Nicolas,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  19,  1676;  died  there,  Oct. 
26,  1749;  pupil  of  Raison,  and  organist  at  St.  Sulpice 
and  other  Paris  churches.  His  published  works  in- 
clude organ  music,  and  pieces  for  harpsichord,  also  a 
number  of  cantatas. 

Clereau,  Pierre,  French  composer  of  church  music, 
who  died  before  1557. 

Clerice,  Justin,  French  light  opera  and  ballet  com- 
poser, born  Buenos  Aires,  Oct.  16,  1863 ;  died  Toulouse, 
Sept.  9,  1908;  pupil  of  Delibes  and  Pessard  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Clericy  Blanc  du  Collet,  Marie,  French  singer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Puget-Theniers, 
June  24,  1850.  She  studied  in  Paris,  and  wrote  on  vo- 
cal methods  and  voice  hygiene. 

Cless,  Magister  Johann,  German  composer,  born 
Hanau,  middle  i6th  century;  he  wrote  a  fine  chorus  for 
a  Latin  translation  of  Sophocles'  Ajax. 

Cleve,  Berit  Winderen,  Norwegian  pianist,  born 
Vestre  Aker,  near  Christiania,  Feb.  10,  1878;  wife  of 
Halfdan  Cleve,  a  well-known  Norwegian  composer 
(q.v.). 

Cleve  (real  name  Krakauer),  Erich,  German  com- 
poser and  pianist,  born  Hindenburg,  Dec.  19,  1887. 
He  studied  with  Gernsheim,  and  settled  in  Berlin  as 
a  concert  accompanist  and  song  writer. 

Cleve,  Halfdan,  Norwegian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Kongsberg,  Norway,  Oct.  5,  1879;  pupil  of  Xaver 
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and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  His  works  include  four 
piano  concertos  and  several  songs  with  orchestra  ac- 
companiment, 

Cleve,  Jean  (Johannes)  de,  French  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Cleve  (?)  in  1529;  died  Augsburg,  July 
14,  1582;  well  known  for  his  sacred  works. 

Cleve,  John  Smith  van,  see  Van  Cleve,  John  Smith. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  American  city  in  which  a 
healthy  interest  in  music  has  manifested  itself  for 
many  years ;  it  has  had  several  orchestras,  including  one 
conducted  by  George  Lehmann  from  1886  to  1889,  and 
another  founded  by  Johann  H.  Beck  in  1889.  Cleve- 
land's various  musical  organizations  and  institutions 
at  the  present  time,  comprising  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, Institute  of  Music,  Music  School  Settlement,  Opera 
Association  and  String  Quartet,  are  described  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  The,  an  American 
Conservatory  established  in  1920  at  Cleveland,  O., 
and  affiliated  with  Western  Reserve  University.  It  is 
a  fully  accredited  school  and  gives  courses  in  theoretical 
and  applied  music  leading  to  various  degrees.  Beryl 
Rubinstein  is  its  director;  and  the  heads  of  other  de- 
partments include  Josef  Fuchs,  violin ;  Arthur  Loesser, 
ensemble;  Victor  de  Gomez,  'cello;  Nevada  van  der 
Veer,  voice;  Artur  Rodzinski,  orchestra;  Herbert  El- 
well  and  Ward  Lewis,  musical  sciences. 

Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement,  The,  Ameri- 
can music  school,  founded  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1912, 
supported  by  the  community  and  offering  courses  in 
theory,  piano,  violin,  violoncello,  viola,  and  other  or- 
chestral instruments,  string  quartet,  piano  duq,  en- 
semble, student  orchestras  and  children's  choruses,  etc. 

Cleveland  Opera,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  contemporary 
American  Opera  Company  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  their  regular  season 
activities.  The  conductor  is  Artur  Rodzinski,  and  the 
chorus-master  Giacomo  Spadoni.  Productions  have  in- 
cluded Die  Walkure,  Die  Meister singer,  Pelleas  and 
Melisande,  La  Tosca,  Otello,  etc.  In  1935  they  gave 
the  American  premiere  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich's 
Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensfc.  Singers  have  included 
Dorothee  Manski,  Helen  Jepson,  Rosa  Tentoni,  Paul 
Althouse,  Mario  Chamlee,  Friedrich  Schorr  and  Rich- 
ard Bonelli. 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  principal  orchestral  or- 
ganization in  Cleveland,  O'hio.  In  1918,  Mrs.  Adella 
Prentiss  Hughes  was  requested  to  aid  in  holding  a 
benefit  concert  by  the  Catholic  church;  she  responded 
by  organizing  an  orchestra  of  fifty-seven  members 
under  the  baton  of  Nikolai  Sokoloff.  The  concert  was 
such  a  success  that  it  was  repeated  ten  days  later,  and 
the  orchestra  was  organized  on  a  permanent  basis; 
Sokoloff  built  up  its  membership  by  degrees,  and  later 
took  the  orchestra  on  tour;  it  appeared  at  the  Oberlin 
May  Festival,  at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Akron  during  the 
first  year.  During  the  third  season,  tours  were  ex- 
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tended  to  six  states,  and  over  the  years  the  orchestra 
has  given  concerts  in  twenty-four  states,  as  well  as  in 
Canada  and  Cuba.  The  concerts  in  Cleveland  were 
transferred  from  Gray's  Armory  to  Masonic  Hall, 
where  they  were  held  for  twelve  years.  Several  con- 
certs were  given  during  the  season  for  children ;  these 
formed  a  basis  for  annual  music  memory  and  apprecia- 
tion contests  under  the  guidance  of  a  women's  commit- 
tee, and  the  orchestra  gives  many  children's  concerts 
while  on  tour.  The  control  since  1915  of  the  orchestra 
has  been  the  Musical  Arts  Association ;  in  1928,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  this  association  that  $1,000,- 
ooo  had  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance  for 
an  auditorium.  Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Severance, 
this  sum  was  more  than  doubled  by  Mr.  Severance; 
the  hall  was  built  in  his  wife's  memory,  and  the  pres- 
entation ceremony  took  place  on  Feb.  5,  1931.  During 
the  same  season,  $2,500,000  was  obtained  as  an  en- 
dowment fund  by  a  campaign  among  the  people  of  the 
city  in  the  space  of  four  months.  Sokoloff  resigned  in 
T933>  and  was  replaced  by  Artur  Rodzinski,  formerly 
conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Rodzin- 
ski started  the  full-stage  presentations  of  opera  in  the 
regular  orchestral  schedule;  during  the  1934-35  season, 
the  orchestra  brought  its  production  of  Shostakovich's 
Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtzensk  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Composers. 
This  is  perhaps  sufficient  indication  both  of  the  or- 
chestra's national  reputation,  and  of  its  potent  efforts 
on  behalf  of  modern  music. 

Cleveland  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet,  founded  in  1919  by  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  the 
conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  later  being  led 
by  Arthur  Beckwith  and  Josef  Fuchs.  Its  original  per- 
sonnel included  N.  Sokoloff  and  Louis  Edlin,  violinists, 
Herman  Kolodkin,  viola,  and  Victor  de  Gomez,  'cellist. 
The  quartet  has  given  first  American  performances  of 
a  number  of  important  modern  compositions. 

Cle\ving,  Carl,  German  singer,  born  Schwerin,  April 
22,  1884 ;  pupil  of  Francisco  d'Andrades.  He  has  ap- 
peared at  the  Berlin  State  Opera  and  at  Bayreuth. 

Cliffe,  Frederick,  English  'organist  and  composer, 
born  Lowmoor,  Yorkshire,  May  2,  1857;  died  in  Dec. 
^S1  J  pupil  of  Sullivan,  Prout  and  Stainer.  -He  com- 
posed two  symphonies,  a  concerto  for  violin,  also  some 
songs  and  church  music. 

Clifford,  Rev.  James,  Senior  Cardinal  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  London,  born  Oxford,  1622;  died  London, 
1698;  compiler  of  a  collection  of  services  and  anthems. 

Clifford,  Julian,  English  composer,  conductor  and 
pianist,  born  London,  Sept.  28,  1877;  died  Hastings, 
Dec.  27,  1921.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
with  Sliwinski  and  Parratt,  and  achieved  a  great  repu- 
tation as  an  interpreter  of  Tschaikowsky's  orchestral 
works. 

Clifton,  Chalmers,  American  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Jackson,  Miss.,  Apr.  30,  1889.  He  studied 
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at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  Harvard  University  and 
at  Paris  with  Vincent  d'Indy.  He  directed  the  Peter- 
bnrn  Festival  in  1914,  and  conducted  as  well  as  com- 
™sed  the  music  for  the  Lexington  Pageant  in  1915. 
He  then  became  conductor  of  the  Boston  Cecilia  So- 
tretv,  and  while  engaged  in  war  work,  conducted  a  con- 
cert of  American  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  a  suite  for  trumpet  and  or- 
chestra, violin  and  piano  sonatas,  and  a  poem,  The 
Popfiv,  for  tenor  and  orchestra. 

Clifton,  John  Charles,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  London,  1781 ;  died  Hammersmith,  Nov. 
18.  1841 ;  pupil  of  Bellamy  and  Wesley.  He  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Harmonic  Society  at  Bath,  later  going 
to  Dublin  where  one  of  his  operas  was  produced. 
In  1816  he  invented  an  instrument  he  called  the  Eido- 
musicon,  intended  to  teach  sight  reading,  but  it  was  a 
failure. 

Clingher,  Teodoro,  see  Clinio,  Teodoro. 
Clinio   (Ciingher),  Teodoro,   i6th  century  Italian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Venice. 
Clinton,  Florence  Edith,  see  Sutro,  Florence  Edith. 
Clinton,  John,  English  composer  and  flutist,  born  in 
1810;  died  in  1864;  teacher  of  flute  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London.    Some  of  his  numerous  cham- 
ber works  possess  considerable  merit. 

Clippinger,  David  A,,  American  vocal  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  in  Ohio,  Sept.  2,  1860.  He  studied  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  Conservatory,  with  Thayer  in  New 
York,  and  Gleason  in  Chicago,  where  he  settled  in  1887 
as  a  singing  teacher.  He  founded  and  directed  the  Chi- 
cago Madrigal  Club,  and  was  closely  allied  with  other 
choral  organizations.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  sing- 
ing, also  text-books,  including  The  Development  of  the 
Singing  Voice  and  The  Elements  of  Voice-Culture. 

Cliquet-Pleyel,  Henry,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Mar.  12,  1894.  His  piano  works  include 
Toccata  et  Fantasie,  Trois  pieces,  a  la  maniere  d'E. 
Satie  and  a  Suite  of  five  pieces. 

Cliquot  (Clicquot),  Frangois  Henri,  French  organ 
builder,  born  Paris,  1728 ;  died  there,  1790 ;  son  of  Louis 
Alexandre  Cliquot.  He  was  the  most  famous  organ 
builder  of  that  name,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1760. 
Many  of  the  finest  Parisian  church  organs  owe  their 
existence  to  him,  including  those  at  the  Jacobins,  St. 
Dominique,  Sainte-Chapelle,  St.  Nicholas-des-Champs, 
St.  Merry,  St.  Sulpice,  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Leu,  also 
the  organs  of  Versailles  Cathedral.  The  quality  of  his 
reeds  and  mixtures  were  justly  famous. 

Cliquot  (Clicquot),  Louis  Alexandre,  French  organ 
builder,  died  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1760;  son  of  Robert  Cli- 
quot. He  built  the  organs  in  the  churches  of  Houdan, 
1/34,  and  of  Chevreuse,  Seine-et-Oise. 

Cliquot  (Clicquot),  Robert,  French  organ  builder, 
born  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Meaux, 
and  the  first  of  his  name  to  become  famous  as  an  organ 


builder.  He  had  a  warrant  as  organ  maker  to  Louis 
XIV,  built  the  organ  in  the  Chapel  at  Versailles  in 
1711,  and  also  those  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Rouen,  St. 
Quentin,  and  Blois. 

Clive,    Catherine,    English   singer,    born   London, 
1711 ;  died  Twickenham,  Dec.  6,  1785.    She  was  chosen 
by  Handel  for  the  part  of  Dalila  in  his  oratorio  Sam- 
son, on  its  production  in  1743.     She  established  quite 
a  reputation  as  a  singer  in  ballad  operas,  comedies,  and 
comic  operas.     She  was  finally  pensioned  by  Horace 
Walpole  and  retired  to  Twickenham. 
Cloak,  The,  see  Tabarro,  II. 
Cloche  (Fr.),  a  bell. 
Cloches  (Fr.),  orchestral  bells. 
Clochette  (Fr.),  a  hand-bell  or  a  small  bell. 
Clocking  (Clappering),  tying  the  bell  rope  to  the 
clapper  for  the  purpose  of  chiming,  that  is,  pulling  the 
clapper  to  strike  the  bell  instead  of  moving  the  bell  in 
the  usual  way.    This  method  may  eventually  crack  the 
bell. 

Clock  Symphony  (Haydn),  one  of  the  twelve  sym- 
phonies composed  for  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts 
on  commission  from  Johann  Salomon  (violinist,  con- 
ductor and  manager) .  The  Clock  Symphony  was  first 
performed  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  May  4,  1795. 
It  owes  the  nickname  to  the  accompaniment  figure  used 
in  the  Andante  movement  which  resembles  the  rhyth- 
mic tick-tock  of  a  clock. 

Clodius,  Christian,  German  teacher,  born  Neustadt, 
near  Stolpen,  Oct.  18,  1647.  While  at  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity he  compiled  a  collection  of  student  songs,  de- 
scribed by  Niessen. 

Cloiture,  a  name  for  an  instrumental  piece  to  close 
a  concert  suggested  by  Karl  Stamitz. 

Clokey,  Joseph  Waddell,  American  composer,  born 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  1890;  pupil  of  Edgar  Stillman 
Kelley.  His  works  abound  in  unusual  dissonances  and 
sudden  changes  of  tonality,  thus  delighting  those  critics 
who  affect  an  appreciation  of  so-called  modernity.  His 
works  include  two  operas,  a  piece  for  piano  and  organ, 
a  ballet  suite  for  orchestra  and  a  number  of  choral  com- 
positions. 

Clos,  Heinz,  German  lutenist,  singer  and  composer, 
born  Bernsdorf,  Marburg,  Mar.  26,  1887.     He  is  a 
teacher  and  lute  singer  in  Cassel,  and  is  the  composer 
of  songs  with  lute  accompaniment. 
Close,  a  cadence  ending  a  section,  movement  or  piece. 
Close   Harmony,  the  name  applied   in   four-part 
writing  to  a  series  of  chords  where  the  tones  compos- 
ing them  are  placed  as  closely  as  possible  together,  with 
the  three  highest  tones  within  the  compass  of  an  octave. 
Close  Play,  a  style  of  lute  playing  in  which  the 
fingers  were  kept  on  the  strings  as  much  as  possible. 
This  style  was  sometimes  termed  Covert  Play. 

Closson,  Ernest,  Belgian  music  critic  and  teacher, 
born  St.  Josse  ten  Noode,  near  Brussels,  Dec.  12,  1870 ; 
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professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Mons.  He  has  done 
valuable  work  as  a  lecturer,  making  a  special  study  of 
Belgian  folk  song. 

Clotz,  very  rare  spelling  of  Klots  (q.v.). 

Clough,  George,  English  violin  maker  and  repairer, 
born  at  West  Bradford,  Ribblesdale.  in  1881.  He 
founded  his  own  business  in  1909  at  Blackburn,  and 
has  made  valuable  instruments  on  the  Montagnana 
model,  but  with  less  arching,  the  Stradivarius  type  of 
sound  holes,  and  a  red-brown  oil  varnish. 

CIough-Leighter,  Henry,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1874; 
pupil  of  Dr.  G.  Walter  in  organ  playing  and  Dr.  E. 
Kimball  in  composition.  He  has  held  several  positions 
as  organist  at  various  churches  in  his  native  city,  one 
at  Providence,  and  has  been  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
schools  at  Westerly,  R.  I.  Among  his  compositions  are 
five  cantatas,  a  lyric  suite  for  voice,  piano  works,  a 
string  quartet,  a  symphonic  ballad,  and  many  songs. 

Cluer,  John,  English  music  engraver  and  publisher, 
who  died  at  London  about  1/30.  He  indulged  in 
highly  ornate  and  pictorial  title-pages;  his  publications 
included  a  harpsichord  suite,  and  nine  Italian  operas 
by  Handel. 

Clutsam,  George  H.,  British  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1866.  After 
touring  in  New  Zealand  and  Asia  as  a  pianist,  he  set- 
tled in  London,  establishing  a  fine  reputation  as  an 
accompanist,  and  acting  in  that  capacity  for  many  prom- 
inent artists  including  Dame  Nellie  Melba.  The  per- 
formance of  a  symphonic  work,  and  of  a  cantata,  made 
him  favorably  known  in  London  as  a  composer;  the 
fact  that  Beecham  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  opera, 
A  Summer  Night,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to 
write  for  the  stage.  He  composed  other  short  operatic 
works,  turning  finally  to  the  field  of  musical  comedy. 
His  greatest  popular  musical  success  was  Lilac  Time, 
built  around  themes  by  Schubert. 

Cluytens,  Augustin,  Belgian  conductor  and  pianist, 
born  $t  Antwerp  in  1905.  He  was  appointed  conduc- 
tor of  the  Antwerp  Opera  in  1927,  and  has  toured 
Europe  as  a  piano  virtuoso. 

Cluzeau  Mortet,  Luisa  F.  de,  see  Mortet,  Luisa  F. 
de  Cluseau. 

Coad,  Albert,  English  violin  maker,  born  at  Pen- 
zance  in  1884.  He  was  self-taught,  and  has  made  ex- 
cellent instruments  on  the  Stradivarius  model,  popular 
both  for  tone  and  excellent  workmanship. 

Coates,  Albert,  English  orchestral  conductor,  born 
Petrograd,  Apr.  23,  1882,  of  English  parentage.  He 
studied  at  Liverpool,  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  also 
with  Nikisch,  for  whom  he  acted  as  assistant  at  the 
Leipzig  Opera  House,  making  his  debut  as  a  conduc- 
tor with  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffmann.  He  then 
directed  the  orchestras  at  Elberf  eld,  Dresden  and  Mann- 
heim, becoming  chief  conductor  of  the  Petrograd  Opera 
in  1911.  He  went  to  London,  conducting  the  Phil- 


harmonic  and  Covent  Garden  Symphony  Concerts,  and 
in  1923  directed  the  Rochester  (New  York)  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  has  appeared  as  guest-conductor  in 
several  European  cities,  and  excels  in  his  interpretations 
of  Wagner's  works,  and  Scriabin's  symphonic  poems 

Coates,  Eric,  English  violist  and  composer,  born 
Hucknall,  Aug.  27,  1886;  student  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  under  Lionel  Tertis  and  Frederick 
Corder,  becoming  an  excellent  chamber  music  plaver 
and  a  member  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra.  His 
orchestral  works  include  Miniature  Suite,  Summer 
Days  Suite,  Countryside  Suite,  Joyous  Youth  Suite, 
and  Four  Ways  Suite;  he  has  also. written  many  suc- 
cessful songs  including  I  heard  you  singing. 

Coates,  Henry,  English  composer,  organist  and 
critic,  born  at  London  in  1880.  He  has  been  music 
critic  for  the  London  Weekly  Dispatch,  Morning 
Leader,  Star,  Evening  News  and  Daily  Chronicle;  he 
has  also  edited  The  Musician  since  1919.  His  works 
include  a  Concert  Overture,  a  Symphonic  March  and 
a  Suite  for  orchestra,  numerous  songs,  and  pieces  for 
violin  and  piano. 

Coates,  John,  English  tenor,  born  Girlington,  York- 
shire, June  29,  1865;  pupil  of  William  Shakespeare. 
He  sang  in  light  opera  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  later  studying  in  Paris  with  Bouhy,  and  making 
his  debut  in  grand  opera  at  London,  later  appearing 
with  much  success  in  Cologne  in  the  role  of  Lohengrin. 
He  was  especially  engaged  for  the  performance  of 
Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius  at  Cincinnati  under  the 
composer's  direction. 

Cob  (Cobb),  James,  English  composer,  died  Lon- 
don, Aug.  20,  1697  j  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  his 
works  include  songs  and  catches. 

Cobb,  Gerard  Francis,  English  composer,  born 
Nettlestead,  Kent,  Oct.  15,  1838;  died  Cambridge,  Mar. 
31,  1904;  his  works  include  much  sacred  music,  cham- 
ber music,  a  suite  for  violin  and  numerous  songs. 

Cobb,  John,  I7th  century  English  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher,  and  composer  of  numerous  catches. 

Cobbett,  Walter  Willson,  English  violinist,  born 
Blackheath,  July  n,  1847;  died  London,  Jan.  22,  1937. 
Being  also  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  he  cultivated 
music  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  an  amateur;  his 
notable  services  to  the  art  have  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  field  of  chamber  music,  in  which  he  has 
been  chiefly  interested.  Cobbett  was  a  fine  violinist, 
leading  his  own  quartet  at  weekly  rehearsals  year  after 
year,  and  promoting  the  knowledge  and  the  wider  ap- 
preciation of  music  in  that  form.  Through  a  series  of 
competitions  which  he  inaugurated,  and  numerous  direct 
commissions  to  English  composers,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  many  notable  works ;  among  these 
composers  were  Frank  Bridge,  John  Ireland  and 
Vaughan  Williams.  Cobbett  made  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  about  music  by  compiling  a  compre- 
hensive encyclopedia  of  chamber  music  entitled  Cob- 
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Cohen,  Fritz,  see  Jooss  European  Ballet. 
Cohen,  Harriet,  contemporary  English  pianist,  born 
London;  pupil  of  Matthay  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  at 
Queen's  Hall,  London,  and  has  since  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  soloist  with 
symphony  orchestras,  and  in  recital.  It  is  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  modern  British  piano  works  that  she  is  best 
known;  many  of  the  contemporary  English  composers 
dedicated  works  to  her.  She  also  excels  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  modern  Spanish  and  Russian  composi- 
tions. 

Cohen,  Henri,  Dutch-French  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Amsterdam,  1808;  died  Brie 
sur-Marne,  May  17,  1880;  pupil  of  Reicha,  Lays  and 
Pellegrini.  He  wrote  operatic  works,  and  was  also 
active  as  music  critic  and  librarian  in  Paris. 

Cohen,  Hermann,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Koswig,  Anhalt,  July  4,  1842 ;  died  May  13, 
1918.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the  dramatic  ideas  in 
Mozart's  opera  texts,  also  on  the  aesthetic  problems  in 
music. 

Cohen,  Isidoro,  see  Lara,  Isidore  de. 
Cohen,  Jules  fimile  David,  French  composer,  born 
Marseilles,  Nov.  2,  1835;  died  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1901; 
pupil  of  Zimmerman,  Marmontel,  Benoist  and  Halevy, 
winner  of  three  first  prizes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  later  became  professor,  and  also  received  an 
appointment  as  chorusmaster  at  the  Opera.  His  works 
include  operas,  masses,  cantatas,  symphonies,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Cohen,  Karl  Hubert,  German  priest,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Laurenzberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Oct.  18,  1851 ;  his  works  were  chiefly  sacred  in  char- 
acter. 

Cohen,  Leonce,  French  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  12,  1829;  pupil  of  Leborne.  He  wrote  an 
operetta,  also  a  book  on  musicianship. 

•  Cohn,  Arthur,  American  composer,  born  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  1910;  student  at  the  Combs  Conservatory, 
Philadelphia,  and  pupil  of  Jacobinoff,  Happich  and 
Goldmark.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Dorian  Quartet, 
co-founder  of  the  Chamber  Orchestra  and  Composers' 
Laboratory  of  Philadelphia,  director  of  chamber  mu- 
sic at  the  Symphony  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  head  of 
the  composition  department  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  His  compositions  have  been  given 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  include  the  orches- 
tral works  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Five  Nature  Studies, 
Retrospections,  Four  Preludes,  a  symphony  for  double 
orchestra ;  a  suite  for  viola  and  wind-orchestra,  a  con- 
certo for  piano  arid  percussion  orchestra,  three  string 
quartets  and  other  chamber  music;  also  stage  works 
and  incidental  music. 
Cohn,  Siegfried,  see  Kohn,  Fred. 
Cohrone,  Leonora,  see  Corona,  Leonora. 


Coi  (It),  with  the. 

Coignet,  Horace,  French  composer,  born  Lyoii, 
1736;  died  Paris,  Aug.  29,  1821.  He  wrote  operatic 
works,  and  also  composed  most  of  the  music  to  Rous- 
seau's Pygmalion. 

Coindreau,  Pierre,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  cen- 
tury French  composer,  student  at  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
Paris.  Among  his  works  is  a  piano  trio,  published  in 
1900. 

Coke-Jephcott,  Norman,  English  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Coventry,  Mar.  17,  1893.  He 
studied  with  Percy  E.  Hughes,  and  conducted  the 
Creation  of  Haydn  at  the  Kingston  Symphony  Society 
Festival  in  1914.  Upon  going  to  the  United  States,  he 
became  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  and  later  became  organist 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York 
City. 

Col,  Coll',  Colla,  Colle,  Collo  (It.),  with  the. 
Col  arco  (It.),  play  with  the  bow ;  a  term  used  after 
the  direction  pizzicato  (piss.}. 
Col  basso  (It.),  with  the  bass. 
Col  canto  (It.),  with  the  melody. 
Col  Legno   (It.  "with  the  wood")*  a  direction  in 
violin  playing  indicating  that  a  passage  is  to  be  played 
by  striking  the  strings  with  the  stick  of  the  bow  instead 
of  with  the  hair. 

Colangee,  an  African  musical  instrument  similar  to 
thtwambee. 

Colas,  Prosper,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Oise, 
in  1842.  He  worked  at  Paris,  where  his  bows  were 
greatly  in  demand. 

Colascione,  see  Calascione. 

Colasse,  Paschal,  French  composer,  born  Rheims, 
Jan.  22,  1649;  died  Versailles,  July  17,  1709.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Lully,  and  when  he  began  composing,  was 
accused  of  having  stolen  works  which  his  master  had 
discarded.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Louis  XIV,  and  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  producing  operas  at  Lille.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  the  theatre  at  Lille  by  fire,  he  be- 
came discouraged  and  spent  his  latter  years  searching 
for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Of  his  many  operatic 
works,  Thetis  et  Pelee  was  the  most  popular. 

Colberg,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Halle,  Feb. 
9,  1863.  He  spent  much  time  in  California  and  Eng- 
land ;  his  works  include  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Colbran,  Isabella  Angela,  Spanish  singer,  born 
Madrid,  Feb.  2,  1785 ;  died  Bologna,  Oct.  7,  1845 ;  her 
father  was  Gianni  Colbran,  court  musician  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  She  studied  under  Pareja,  Marinelli  and 
Crescentini,  and  from  1806  to  1815  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  singers  in  Spain.  She 
married  Rossini  in  1822. 

Colburn,  George,  American  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Colton,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1878;  pupil  in 
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Chicago  of  Wcidig,  Hackett  and  Wells.  He  had  charge 
of  the  music  department  of  Northwestern  Military 
Academy  and  was  assistant  conductor  at  Ravinia  Park, 
111.  His  works  include  orchestral  pieces,  chamber 
works,  and  music  for  masques  and  pageants. 

Cole,  Belle,  American  contralto,  born  Chautauqua, 
X.  Y.t  1845  5  died  London,  1905 ;  for  many  years  a 
popular  concert  artist  in  both  America  and  England. 

Cole,  Blanche,  English  soprano,  born  Portsmouth, 
1851 ;  died  London,  Aug.  31,  1888;  a  great  favorite  in 
English  opera. 

Cole,  Mrs.  M.,  see  Small,  Winifred.  ' 

Cole,  Orlando,  American  violoncellist,  born  Phila- 
delphia, Aug.  1 6,  1908;  pupil  of  Louis  Bailly  and  Felix 
Salmond.  He  has  been  heard  in  all  the  important  mu- 
sical centres  of  the  United  States,  and  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Antheil  and  the  Williams  Quartets. 

Cole,  Rossetter  Gleason,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Clyde,  Mich.,  Feb.  5,  1866;  pupil  of 
Max  Bruch,  H.  van  Eycken,  Kogel  and  Middleschulte. 
He  was  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, director  of  music  at  the  summer  sessions  of 
Columbia  University,  Xew  York,  and  Dean,  as  well  as 
head  of  the  theory  department  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
School  of  Music,  Chicago.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  The  Maypole  Lovers,  a  Symphonic  Prelude,  an 
overture,  Pioneer,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano;  also 
organ  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Cole,  Samuel  Winkley,  American  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  in  1848; 
died  Apr.  4,  1926,  at  Brooklirie,  Mass.  He  was  a 
teacher  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  and  superintendent  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  He  also  conducted  the  Peo- 
ple's Choral  Union,  and  published  several  textbooks 
on  sight  singing. 

Cole,  Sidney  Robert,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Kensington,  London,  Oct.  21,  1865;  pupil  of 
Prout.  His  compositions  included  songs  and  piano 
works. 

Cole,  Ulric,  American  composer  and  music  teacher, 
born  at  New  York  City  in  1905.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  professional  musicians,  and  began  studying  music 
when  five  years  of  age;  her  teachers  have  included 
Grunn,  Goetschius,  Goldmark  and  Lhevinne,  as  well  as 
Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  She  is  at  present  a  teacher 
and  lecturer  on  music.  Her  compositions,  which  have 
been  widely  played  and  broadcast,  include  a  concerto 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  divertimento  for  string  or- 
chestra and  two  pianos,  an  orchestral  suite,  two  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano,  a  suite  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello, 
and  several  more  chamber  music  works. 

Cole-Talbert,  Florence,  American  negro  soprano, 
born  Detroit,  June  17,  1892.  As  a  child,  she  attended 
a  performance  of  Aida,  and  noticing  that  the  soprano 
in  the  title  role  was  painted  brown,  she  conceived  the 
idea  that  her  natural  color  made  her  eminently  suited 
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to  the  role,  and  decided  to  prepare  herself  for  it. 
Among  her  teachers  were  Herman  Devries  and  Oscar 
Saenger.  She  made  her  debut  as  Aida,  Mar.  20,  1927, 
at  Cosenza,  Italy.  Later  she  returned  to  America,  and 
taught  singing  at  Rust  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Coleman  (Colman),  Catherine,  17th  century  Eng- 
lish singer,  wife  of  Edward  Colman.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  women  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  England,  tak- 
ing the  part  of  lanthe  in  Davenant's  Siege  of  Rhodes. 

Coleman  (Colman),  Charles,  Jr.,  17*  century  Eng- 
lish gambist,  who  died  about  1694;  son  of  Charles 
Colman.  He  was  a  royal  musician  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II;  in  1685  he  received  a  similar  ap- 
pointment from  James  II. 

Coleman  (Colman),  Charles,  Sr.,  English  composer 
and  chamber  musician  to  Charles  I,  died  at  London, 
before  July  9,  1664. 

Coleman  (Colman),  Edward,  English  composer, 
singer  and  teacher,  died  Greenwich,  Aug.  29,  1669  J  a 
son  of  Charles  Coleman,  Sr. 

Coleman,  Obed  M.,  American  inventor  and  instru- 
ment maker,  born  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  in  1817;  died 
in  1845.  *n  T^44  he  patented  an  "Aeolian  attachment" 
(set  of  reeds)  for  use  with  piano. 

Coleman,  Richard  Henry  Pinwill,  English  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Apr.  3,  1888;  his  composi- 
tions include  church  music,  instructive  piano  pieces, 
songs ;  also  a  book,  The  Amateur  Choir  Trainer. 

Coleridge,  Arthur  Duke,  English  amateur  musi- 
cian and  lecturer,  .born  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Feb.  I,  1830; 
died  London,  Oct.  29,  1913 ;  son  of  Francis  Coleridge 
and  grand-nephew  of  the  poet,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. His  fine  tenor  voice  and  thorough  musicianship 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  musicians  of  all 
kinds,  and  he  sang  with  many  famous  artists  of  the 
day,  including  Jenny  Lind.  Coleridge  also  lectured  on 
various  great  composers,  and  the  illustrations  to  these 
lectures,  published  from  time  to  time,  show  the  wide 
knowledge  and  taste  of  the  lecturer.  Late  in  life 
Coleridge  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  private  so- 
ciety for^the  study  of  Bach's  church  cantatas,  which 
entitles  him  to  be  counted  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
modern  appreciation  of  Bach  in  England. 

Coleridge-Taylor,  Samuel,  English  negro  composer, 
born  London,  Aug.  15,  1875;  died  Croydon,  Sept.'  I, 
1912;  son  of  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  an  English 
mother.  He  studied  the  violin  under  J.  Beckwith  and 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music ;  his  teacher  in  composi- 
tion was  Charles  Villiers  Stanford.  A  quintet  for 
clarinet  and  strings  was  played  in  Berlin  by  the  Joachim 
Quartet  during  his  student  days,  but  his  crowning 
achievement  as  a  student  was  the  work  on  which  his 
maturer  reputation  rests,  the  first  part  of  the  Hiawatha 
trilogy,  Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast.  The  succeeding 
parts  were  brought  out  in  installments,  and  the  over- 
ture was  heard,  last  of  all,  in  1900.  On  the  strength 
of  the  reputation  gained  through  this  work  Coleridge- 
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Taylor  was  commissioned  to  compose  for  many  English 
festivals,  and  the  results  of  these  commissions  were 
well  received,  but  no  notable  works  were  forthcoming. 
Later  some  choral  works,  notably  A  Tale  of  Old  Japan, 
achieved  considerable  popular  success.  Following  these, 
he  produced  incidental  music  for  a  number  of  romantic 
plays.  His  activities  were  largely  confined  to  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  Handel  Society  and  the  direction  of 
his  own  works  at  festivals.  He  did  considerable  teach- 
ing in  and  around  Croydon.  Three  visits  were  made  to 
America  (1904-6-10)  as  conductor  of  his  works.  His 
last  composition  of  any  importance,  a  violin  concerto, 
was  heard  at  a  festival  in  Norfolk,  Conn.  At  vari- 
ous times  he  was  adjudicator  at  English  competition 
festivals,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music. 

Colerus  (Koler),  Martin,  German  composer,  born 
at  Danzig  about  1620;  died  at  Hamburg  in  1704.  He 
wrote  numerous  songs  and  choral  works. 

Colerus  (Koler),  Valentius,  German  composer,  born 
at  Erfurt  about  1550;  his  works  include  masses,  mag- 
nificats and  motets. 

Coles,  Charles  F.,  American  violin  and  bow  maker, 
born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1885.  His  instru- 
ments, which  follow  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius 
models,  are  regarded  as  excellent,  and  have  won  several 
prizes. 

Coletti,  Italian  operatic  baritone,  born  at  Rome  in 
1811 ;  in  1840,  his  engagement  at  the  old  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  place  of  Antonio  Tamburini,  idol  of  the 
English,  resulted  in  a  series  of  disturbances  known  as 
the  "Tamburini  Riots." 

Coletti,  Agostino  Bonaventura,  Italian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Lucca;  died  Venice,  1752.  He  suc- 
ceeded Antonio  Lotti  as  organist  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Venice,  in  1736;  his  works  included  operas  and  sacred 
music. 

Colgan,  Alma  Cecilia,  American  pianist,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July  13,  1894; 
pupil  of  Ernest  Hutchinson.  She  has  toured  as  a  con- 
cert virtuoso,  and  has  written  some  piano  music. 

Colin,  Jean,  French  composer,  born  at  Beaune, 
Cote-d'Or,  about  1637;  died  in  1722.  He  was  musical 
director  at  the  Cathedral  in  Soissons,  and  wrote  some 
church  music. 

Colin,  Pierre  Gilbert,  early  i6th  century  French 
composer,  known  under  the  soubriquet  of  Chamault; 
many  of  his  masses  and  motets  were  published,  also  a 
book  of  "30  new  songs  in  four  parts." 

Coling,  Georges,  igth  century  French  composer;  a 
quintet  for  strings  from  his  pen  was  published  in  1897. 

Colista,  Lelio,  see  Calista,  Lelio. 

Colizzi,  Giovanni  Andrea,  Italian  composer,  born 
about  1740;  for  years  resident  in  London.  He  wrote 


a  piano  concerto,  piano  sonatas,  harpsichord  pieces  and 
other  instrumental  music. 

Colla,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  court-director, 
born  Parma,  1730  (?);  died  there,  1806;  his  works 
included  six  operas. 

Collaer,  Paul,  contemporary  Belgian  pianist,  critic 
and  music  director;  formerly  a  member  of  the  Pro  Arte 
Quartet.  He  is  a  champion  of  contemporary  music  in 
Belgium,  and  supervises  the  musical  programs  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Institute  at  Brussels. 

Collan,  Karl,  Finnish  composer,  born  Jisalmi,  1828; 
died  Helsingfors,  1871 ;  his  compositions  include  choral 
works  and  songs. 

Colla  parte  (It.),  with  the  principal  part,  indicat- 
ing that  the  accompaniment  is  to.  follow  the  tempo  or 
mood  of  the  solo  voice  or  instrument. 

Collard,  English  firm  of  piano  manufacturers, 
founded  in  1798,  when  Muzio  dementi  (the  eminent 
pianist)  and  Frederick  W.  Collard  took  over  the  firm 
of  Longman  and  Broderip.  Later  Clementi  withdrew, 
but  the  firm  continued  to  prosper,  due  to  the  patented 
inventions  of  Collard  which  differentiated  them  from 
other  pianos.  The  firm  is  still  in  existence  under  the 
name  of  "Collard  and  Collard." 

Collasse,  Pascal,  French  composer,  born,  Reims,  Jan. 
22,  1649;  died  Versailles',  July  17,  1709;  pupil  of  Lutty. 
He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  songs;  also  several  oper- 
atic works. 

Collections  of  Music,  see  Music  Libraries  and  Col- 
lections, European;  also  Music  Libraries,  American. 

Collections  of  Musical  Instruments.  The  collecting 
of  musical  curiosities  was  not  gone  about  in  as  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  a  way  several  centuries  ago  as 
it  is -today.  Collections  were  made  more  for  practical 
purposes  than  for  historical  reasons;  however,  that 
there  was  considerable  interest  in  gathering  instruments 
of  music  for  other  than  the  expression  of  musical  ideas 
is  shown  by  such  collections  as  those  at  the  Museum  of 
Manfred  Septala  of  Milan,  at  the  Museum  of  Alfonso 
II  at  Ferrara,  of  King  Henry  VIII  of  England,  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  Venetian-  Con- 
tarini,  of  Ferdinand  de  Medici  at  Florence,  and  of 
Dandelau  in  Flanders  during  the  i6th  and  I7th  centu- 
ries. In  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  it  also  seems 
to  have  been  the  fashion  to  decorate  the  interiors  of 
palaces  with  psalteries,  lutes,  organs,  clavecins,  trum- 
pets, cornets,  viols,  flutes  and  other  instruments,  but 
ethnological  collections  of  musical  instruments  were 
entirely  unknown.  Gradually,  with  progress,  valuable 
information  regarding  the  skill  and  practices  of  primi- 
tive races  was  brought  to  light,  and  there  are  now  many 
collections,  showing  the  development  of  musical  instru- 
ments, which  are  available  to  be  seen  in  public  and 
private  museums;  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located 
follow: — Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dub- 
lin; Austria:  Innsbruck,  Linz,  Salzburg,  Vienna;  Bel- 
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gium:  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Brussels;  Czecho-Slovakia : 
Prague;  Denmark:  Copenhagen;  Finland:  Hdsing- 
fors;  France :  Paris,  Blois,  Xice,  Marseilles;  Germany : 
Berlin,  Bonn,  Brcslau,  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Eisenach, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Markneu- 
birchen,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart;  Holland:  Amsterdam, 
Lcydcn,  Middelburg,  The  Hague;  Hungary:  Buda- 
Pcst;  Italy :  Bologna,  Florence,  Milan,  Modena,  Xaples, 
Rome,  Turin,  Venice,  Verona;  Norway:  Bergen,  Oslo 
(Christiania)  ;  Poland:  Cracow,  Vilna;  Portugal:  Lis- 
bon; Russia:  Moscow,  Pctrograd;  Spain:  Madrid, 
Cadis;  Sweden:  Gothenburg,  Stockholm;  Switzerland: 
Basle,  Berne,  Genera,  Lucerne,  Zurich;  Turkey:  Con- 
stantinople. Asia — Borneo:  Sarawak;  China:  Pekin; 
India:  Calcutta;  Japan:  Tokio.  Africa— Capetown; 
Egypt:  Cairo;  Tunis:  Carthage.  United  States:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  III.;  AVw 
Haven,  Conn.;  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Xcw  York  City, 
N.  Y.;  Philadelphia1,  Pa.;  Providence,  R.  L;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

CoUectio  operum  musicorum  Batavorum  saeculi 
XVI,  a  collection  of  compositions  written  during  the 
Palestrina  epoch,  edited  by  Franz  Commer  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Niederlandische  Gesellschaft  zur 
Forderung  der  Tonkunst.  The  twelve  volumes,  issued 
beginning  1840,  contain  motets  by  Arcadelt,  Baston, 
Basiron,  Buus,  Cam's,  Castileti,'  Certon,  Claudin, 
Clemens  non  papa,  J.  de  Cleve,  le  Cocq,  Crecquillon, 
Gombert,  Hollander,  Jachet,  Janequin,  Josquin,  Lasso, 
Lupi,  Manchicourt,  le  Maistre,  de  Monte,  Mouton, 
Pevernage,  Phinot,  Richafort,  Roncourt,  Rore,  Vaet, 
Waelrant,  J.  de  Wert  and  Willaert. 

College  of  Organists,  Royal,  English  organ  school, 
founded  in  1864  and  chartered  in  1893.  The  college 
has  its  headquarters  in  London,  and  grants  diplomas, 
either  honorary  or  after  examination. 

Collegium  Musicum,  a  name  for  social  clubs  for  the 
practice  or  hearing  of  music,  formerly  used  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

Collegium  Musicum,  a  collection  of  old  chamber 
compositions  by  famous  musicians,  selected,  revised  and 
adapted  for  general  use  by  Riemann,  Seiffert,  Klengel 
and  others,  and  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  sixty  numbers  have  been  issued ; 
they  include  compositions  by  Johann  Stamitz,  Johann 
Friedrich  Fasch,  Georg  Philipp  Telemann,  Anton 
Jiranek,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  Josef  Mysliwecek, 
Pietro  Locatelli,  Christian  Forster,  Nicola' Porpora, 
J.  G.  Graun,  G.  B.  Sammartini,  G.  B.  Pergolese,  Jo- 
hann L.  Krebs,  Gluck,  F.  Asplmayr,  E.  F.  dall'  Abaco, 
W.  Fr.  Bach,  Antonio  Sacchini,  Frangois  Joseph  Gos- 
sec,  Johann  Schobert,  Fr.  X.  Richter,  Joh.  Fr.  Reich- 
ardt,  Dietrich  Buxtehude,  Arc.  Corelli,  Thomas  Aug. 
Arne,  and  L.  G.  Guillemain.  The  works  themselves 
were  performed  during  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries  at 
small  and  usually  private,  musical  gatherings;  the  ar- 
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rangements  usually  are  for  two  violins,  'cello  and  piano- 
forte. 

Colles,  Henry  Cope,  English  critic,  musicologist 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Bridgnorth,  Apr. 
20,  1879 ;  student  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  In  1906  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  London  Times  as  a  music  critic, 
later  becoming  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  lecturing  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
and  editing  the  third  edition  of  Grove's  Encyclopedia 
of  Music  and  Musicians.  His  works  include  a  history 
of  music  for  school  use,  The  Growth  of  Music;  he  also 
wrote  Volume  VII  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music. 

Collet,  Henri,  French  composer  and  writer,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  5,  1885;  pupil  of  J.  Thibaut,  Bares  and 
Olmeda.  He  composed  a  symphonic  poem,  a  string 
quartet,  a  piano  quintet,  and  songs ;  he  also  wrote  his- 
torical essays  and  a  biography  of  Tomas  Victoria,  fa- 
mous Spanish  composer. 

Collet,  John,  i8th  century  English  composer,  who  is 
known  by  six  violin  pieces  with  figured  bass  for  harp- 
sichord, published  in  1770. 

Collet,  Richard,  English  violinist,  born  about  1710; 
considered  by  Dr.  Burney  one  of  the  best  English  vio- 
linists of  his  day. 

Collet  de  violon  (Fr.),  the  neck  of  the  violin,  where 
the  instrument  is  supported  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger. 

Collett,  Sophia  Dobson,  English  composer,  born  at 
London  in  1822;  died  Mar.  27,  1894;  her  compositions 
included  church  music,  part-songs  and  vocal  works. 

Collignon,  Italian  violinist,  born  about  1751;  a 
pupil  of  Lolli. 

Collin,  Charles,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
about  1840;  a  prolific  writer  of  organ  pieces  and 
church  music.  He  composed  cantatas  for  the  Catholic 
Congress  and  for  the  International  Celtic  Congress. 

Collin,  Claude  Nicolas,  early  igth  century  French 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Mirecourt ;  he  used  a  yel- 
low varnish,  and  made  some  excellent  instruments. 

Collin,  Helene,  igth  century  French  pianist  and 
composer.  She  studied  with  Rety  and  LeCouppey, 
composing  a  number  of  light  piano  pieces. 

Collin,  Willy,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Neuenahr,  June  23,  1876.  His  works  include  sym- 
phonic poems,  and  songs. 

Collin-Mezin,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born 
at^Ambroise  in  1870;  son  of  Charles  J.  B.  Collin- 
Mezin.  He  worked,  in  company  with  his  father,  from 
Italian  models,  and  received  the  grand  prize  at  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition. 

Collin-Mezin,  Charles  J.  B.,  French  violin  maker, 
born  Mirecourt,  1841.  He  opened  his  workshop  at 
Paris  in  1868,  and  made  some  fine  instruments. 

Collinet  (Fr.),  a  flageolet  named  after  Collinet 
(q.v.),  a  famous  performer  on  this  instrument. 
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Collinet,  the  name  of  two  French  flageolet-players, 
father  and  son,  their  first  names  being  unknown.  The 
father  performed  at  the  Variety  Theatre  and  wrote 
two  concertos  for  flageolet,  a  quartet  for  flageolet,  vio- 
lin viola  and  'cello,  as  well  as  many  pieces  for  one  and 
two  flageolets.  The  son,  born  at  Paris  in  1797,  sur- 
passed his  father  as  a  performer,  and  played  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Musard  Orchestra. 

Collingwood,  Joseph,  American  violin  maker,  born 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Apr.  17,  1853.  He  was  originally  a 
professional  violinist,  and,  having  the  desire  to  make 
an  instrument  for  his  own  use,  created  an  instrument 
of  such  excellent  tone  that  he  turned  to  violin  making 
as  a  career.  Some  of  his  talent  may  have  come  from 
an  ancestor  of  his,  Joseph  Collingwood,  who  made  in- 
struments in  England  about  1750.  His  output  has  been 
very  large,  comprising  over  six  hundred  instruments. 
Collingwood,  Lawrence  Arthur,  English  composer, 
born  London,  Mar.  14,  1887.  He  spent  some  years  in 
Russia,  working  under  Albert  Coates  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Opera;  after  the  Revolution,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  known  as  a  composer  chiefly  through 
a  symphonic  poem  which  was  published  by  the  Carnegie 
Trust.  He  has  written  an  opera,  -Macbeth,  and  com- 
piled a  collection  of  Breton  folk  songs.  His  composi- 
tions for  the  piano  include  two  sonatas,  a  quintet  for 
piano  and  strings  and  a  rhapsody  for  violin. 

Collino,  Federico,  Italian  composer,  born  Pinerolo, 
Nov.  17,  1869;  director  of  the  Liceo  in  Turin.  His 
works  include  operas,  suites,  symphonic  poems  and 
pieces  for  the  piano. 

Collins,  Edward,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
composer  and  music  teacher.  He  toured  the  United 
States  in  joint  recitals  with  Mme.  Schumann-Heink, 
was  an  assistant  at  the  Bayreuth  Wagnerian  Festivals 
and  taught  at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Chicago.  He  has  been  soloist  in  two  of  his  piano  con- 
certos played  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Collins,  Isaak,  English  violinist,  born  in  1797 ;  died 
London,  Nov.  24,  1871 ;  he  was  soloist  for  many  years 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  in  London. 

Collins,  Laura  Sedgwick,  late  igth  and  early  20th 
century  American  composer,  well  known  for  her  ex- 
cellent songs  and  violin  pieces. 

Collinson,  Thomas  H.,  English  composer,  organist, 
and  conductor,  born  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  Apr. 
24,  1858;  his  works  include  church  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Collisson,  Rev.  William  Alexander  Houston,  Irish 
composer,  born  Dublin,  May  20,  1865;  died  Hawarden, 
Jan.  31,  1920.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
became  organist  of  St.  Patrick's,  organized  popular 
concerts  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  finally  went  to 
London  to  devote  his  time  to  composing,  His  works 
include  comic  operas,  operettas,  an  Irish  Suite,  several 
cantatas,  and  some  songs. 
Coll*  ottava  (It),  in  octaves;  abbreviated  coll'  ott. 


Coin,  Geno  von,  see  Bieber,  C.  F.  Egon. 

Cologne,  third  largest  city  in  Germany  and  the  most 
important  musical  center  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  due  to 
its  opera,  two  symphony  orchestras,  choral  societies  and 
fine  conservatory.     The  Lpwer  Rhine  Festivals  have 
been  held  there,  together  with  Diisseldorf  and  Aix, 
since  1821.    The  Cologne  Stadttheater  or  Opernhaus  is 
one  of  the  leading  musical  centers  of  the  town;  opera 
and  stage  plays  are  produced  there  alternately.     The 
operatic  repertoire  is  mainly  classical  and  Wagnerian; 
few  new  operas  have  had  premieres  there,  although 
Korngold's  Tote  Stadt  was  first  produced  in  Cologne. 
The    Gurzenich   Orchestra  is  the   leading  symphonic 
organization,  giving  twelve  concerts  yearly.     It   fre- 
quently appears  with  the  choir  of  the  Konsert  Gesell- 
schaft;  the  concerts  are  given  in  the  famous  Gurzenich 
Hall.    The  orchestra  is  famed  for  its  performances  of 
Brahms  symphonies,  adding  those  of  Bruckner  under 
the  direction  of  Abendroth,  who  is  considered  the  finest 
Bruckner  conductor  in  all  Germany.     When  the  or- 
chestra at  the  Opera  combines  with  the  Gurzenich  Or- 
chestra,  they    form   the    Stddtische    Orchester   o{    a 
hundred  professional  players,  financially  supported  by 
the  Cologne  municipality.    While  the  leading  orchestras 
and  the  opera  are  not  sympathetic  to  new  music,  these 
compositions  are  given  a 'hearing  by  the  Musikgesell- 
schaft  at  their  concerts  in  the  great  hall  of  the  "Hoch- 
schule  fur  Musik,"  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Kammermusik- 
freunde  and  the  progressive    Gesellschaft  fur  Neue 
Musik.    There  are  three  chamber-music  ensembles,  the 
Anders    Quartet,    the    Gurzenich    Quartet    and    the 
Schulz-Prlsca  Quartet;  also  a  Gurzenich  Trio  and  the 
Kammermusik  Vereinigung  of  the  opera.  The  Cologne 
Domchor  is  one  of  the  leading  German  choirs,  and  the 
city  also  has  eighteen  mixed  choirs,  twenty-seven  men's 
choirs   and   four   women's   choirs.    More   than    forty 
thousand  singers  have  participated  in  choral  singing 
at  one  of  the  Cologne  Summer  Music  Festivals.  The 
Cologne   Conservatory  was  established  in    1850;   its 
directors  have  been  Hiller,  Wiillner,   Steinbach,  and 
Abendroth.  There  is  also  a  High  School  for  Music 
which  is  heavily  subsidized  as  well  as  a  Rheinische 
Musikschule  for  those  not  making  music  a  profession. 
Cologne  is  the  birthplace  of  Jacques  Offenbach  and 
Max  Bruck. 

Colombani  (Columbani),  Orazio,  Italian  monk, 
composer,  contrapuntist  and  conductor,  born  Verona, 
1 6th  century;  among  his  sacred  works  was  a  Magnificat 
in  fourteen  parts. 

Colombi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  choral  di- 
rector, born  1635;  died  Modena,  Sept.  27,  1694.  He 
wrote  instrumental  and  ensemble  works. 

Colombi,  Vincenzo,  i6th  century  Italian  organ 
builder;  he  constructed  the  organ  in  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome. 
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Colombini,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  near  Padua,  early  i?th  century;  his  works 
were  chiefly  church  music. 

Colombo,  Emilio,  Italian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Magenta  in  1874;  died  London,  Nov.  24,  1937. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  and  on  the  advice  of 
Tschaikowsky,  with  Cesar  Thomson  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  later  touring  successfully  in  Germany, 
Finland,  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  where  he  was  violin- 
ist to  the  Czar.  After  the  World  War  he  toured  Asia, 
Japan,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England,  and 
then  became  conductor  of  his  own  orchestra  at  the 
Mayfair  Hotel  in  London. 

Colonies,  B.  S.,  late  igth  century  French  pianist 
and  composer  of  instructive  piano  pieces  and  studies. 

Colonna,  Angelo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  was  Johann  Christian  Bach's  predecessor 
as  concertrnaster  to  Count  Wilhelm  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  and  later  became  violinist  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice. 
He  composed  numerous  canzonettas  and  eight  minuets 
for  violin  and  bass. 

Colonna,  Fabio,  Italian  theorist,  born  in  Bologna, 
about  1567;  died  Naples.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Pentekontachordon,  an  instrument  with  fifty  strings 
of  his  own  invention;  it  divided  the  octave  scale  into 
seventeen  parts. 

Colonna,  Giovanni  Paolo,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bologna,  June  16,  1637;  died  there,  Nov. 
28,  1695;  Pupft  of  Filipuzzi,  Carissimi,  Benevoli  and 
Abbatini.  He  was  organist  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  and 
was  four  times  elected  president  of  the  Accademia 
Filharmonica.  Bononcini  was  one  of  his  many  pupils 
of  note. 

Colonna,  Gius,  I7th  century  Italian  composer;  a 
trio-sonata  written  by  him  was  published  at  Bologna 
in  1676. 

Colonne,  fidouard  (real  name  Judas  Colonne), 
French  conductor,  born  Bordeaux,  July  23,  1838;  died 
Paris,  Mar.  28,  1910;  student  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory, where  he  won  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in 
1858,  and  first  prize  for  violin  playing  in  1863.  Later 
he  played  in  the  opera  orchestra,  and  in  the  Lamoureaux 
Quartet,  later  conducting  the  Concerts  Pasdeloup  and 
the  Concerts  du  Grand  Hotel.  He  had  the  distinction 
of  conducting  the  world  premieres  of  Franck's  Re- 
demption and  Massenet's  Marie  Magdeleine.  He  also 
organized  the  Concerts  du  Chatelet,  which  later  became 
the^  Colonne  Artistic  Concert  Association.  In  these 
various  undertakings  he  always  had  in  mind  the  pro- 
motion of  the  newer  works  by  French  composers,  and 
was  responsible  for  many  first  performances.  He 
produced  all  Berlioz's  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
in  their  entirety,  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  their 
preparation.  The  success  of  these,  The  Childhood  of 
Christ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  The  Damnation  of 
Faust,  assured  the  popularity  of  his  undertaking.  The 
enterprise  replaced  the  "Popular  Concerts"  in 'public 


favor;  they  became  most  profitable  to  all  concerned, 
and  Colonne  was  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Colonne  also  conducted  at  the 
Opera,  where  he  produced  Saint-Saens'  Samson  and 
Dalila  and  Wagner's  Die  Walkiire.  He  also  visited 
London,  Strassburg,  Lisbon  and  St.  Petersburg.  His 
conducting  was  distinguished  by  warmth  and  finesse, 
and  the  French  composers  of  his  day  owed  him  a  real 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters  of  the  major  works 
written  by  Berlioz. 

Colonnese,  Elvira,  Italian  soprano,  born  at  Naples; 
student  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  She  made  her 
operatic  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  Les  Huguenots, 
and  sang  successfully  for  twenty  years  in  the  leading 
Italian  opera  houses.  In  1887  she  sang  in  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires,  where  she  settled  and  founded  the 
Academy  Magistral  of  Singing;  her  greatest  role  was 
Desdemona  in  Verdi's  Otello. 

Colophane  (Fr.),  the  rosin  used  for  violin  bows. 
It  received  this  name  because  the  finest  rosin  came 
from  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Color,  (i)  the  timbre  or  tonal  quality  of  an  instru- 
ment or  choir  of  instruments.  (2)  In  a  concerted  work, 
the  orchestration  of  the  various  instruments  and  the 
tonal  qualities  achieved  thereby;  in  a  vocal  work  the 
disposition  of  the  voices.  (3)  On  the  organ,  color 
refers  to  the  registration,  i.e.,  the  stops  or  combinations 
employed.  During  the  I7th  century,  organ  composi- 
tions that  were  extremely  florid  were  said  to  possess 
a  color  style. 

Color  Hearing,  the  ability  to  connect  tones  with 
colors.  This  faculty  is  said  to  be  possessed  by  about 
one  person  out  of  eight,  but  even  among  these  there 
is  little  uniformity  in  the  colors  and  tones.  Red,  brown 
and  yellow  are  the  most  usual  colors,  blue  less  fre- 
quent, and  green  and  violet  very  rare.  Among  the 
advocates  of  color  hearing,  there  are  some  who  even 
believe  it  possible  to  build  entire  chords  of  color,  and 
the^  different  singing  voices  are  said  to  have  their  in- 
dividual colors,  the  tenor  voice  being  green,  and  the 
soprano  white.  The  Russian  composer,  Alexander 
Scriabin,  used  a  color  organ  in  some  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  even  experimented  with  the  sense  of  smell 
by  also  using  odors.  The  color  organ  has  been  de- 
veloped in  New  York  by  Thomas  Wilfred  to  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency;  his  machine,  known  as  the 
Clavilux,  being  even  able  to  play  "color  symphonies." 

Color  Music,  music  accompanied  by  the  display  of 
color-effects,  as  in  Scriabin's  Promethee.  Early  in 
i8th  century,  Castel  experimented  with  a  similar  com- 
bination of  color  and  tone.  - 

Colorato  (It.),  florid. 

Coloratura  (It.),  vocal  music  that  is  ornamented 
by  runs,  passages,  trills,  etc.,  enhancing  the  brilliancy 
of  a  composition,  and  displaying  the  singer's  skill  The 
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term  is  also  applied  to  instrumental  music  of  similar 
florid  character. 

Colpo  (It.),  blow  stroke;  colpo  di  campanello,  stroke 
of  a  bell. 

Colson,  William  Brewster,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Rochester  in  1846,  and  active  in  Cleve- 
land for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Coltellini,  Celeste,  Italian  mezzo-soprano,  born  at 
Leghorn  in  1764;  died  in  1817;  engaged  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II  for  the  Vienna  Opera.  She  married 
a  French  merchant  and  retired  from  the  stage ;  it  is  said 
that  the  song  Nina  was  written  for  her  by  Paisiello. 

Coltellini,  Giovanni,  i6th  century  Italian  madrigal 
composer.. 

Colton,  Winfred  Rufus,  American  violinist,  born 
Syracuse,  111.,  Dec.  27,  1879;  pupil  of  Auer;  for 
many  years  dean  of  the  College  of  Music,  University 
of  South  Dakota.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  va- 
rious musical  periodicals. 

Columbani,  Orazio,  see  Coloinbani,  Orasio. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Concert  Activi- 
ties, see  Radio  Concert  Broadcasting. 

Columbia  University,  American  university,  founded 
at  New  York  City  in  1754.  The  music  department 
was  established  by  Edward  A.  MacDowell  in  1896. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  University,  including 
Barnard  College,  is  in  excess  of  twenty-one  thousand 
students.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  is  the  present  head 
of  the  music  department,  there  is  a  faculty  of  fifteen, 
and  the  department  offers  courses  in  the  history  of 
music,  musicology,  music  criticism,  theory,  composi- 
tion, ensemble,  applied  music,  musical  aesthetics,  con- 
ducting, etc.,  leading  to  the  granting  of  degrees.  The 
music  library  contains  one  thousand  and  ninety  books, 
five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty  scores,  and  two 
thousand  phonograph  records.  Student  musical  or- 
ganizations include  a  band,  an  orchestra,  a  choir,  a  glee 
club,  four  string  quartets,  a  musicology  club  and  the 
Columbia  University  Chamber  Music  Society. 

Columbus,  Jonas  Sveno,  Swedish  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Munktorp,  Dec.  I,  1586;  died  Husby, 
Aug.  27,  1663;  he  wrote  on  the  history  of  Swedish 
music. 

Colyns,  Jean  Baptiste,  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  Nov.  25,  1834;  died  there,  Oct. 
31,  1902;  prize-winning  pupil  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory, and  later  professor  there.  He  made  tours 
of  Europe,  and  was  invited  to  Dresden  as  concert- 
master  and  professor  at  the  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  two  operas  and  some  violin  pieces. 

Coma,  Annibale,  Italian  composer,  born  Carpi,  near 
Modena,  about  middle  i6th  century;  his  works  include 
four  books  of  madrigals. 

Combarieu,  Jules  Leon  Jean,  French  music  teacher, 
lecturer  and  author,  born  Cahors,  Lot,  Feb.  3,  1859; 
died  Paris,  July  7,  1916.  His  predilection  for  music 
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manifested  itself  at  quite  an  early  age,  and  his  parents 
decided  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  provide  him 
with  an  equipment  that  would  stand  him  in  good  stead 
as  a  musician.  Accordingly  they  engaged  the  services 
of  an  elderly  teacher,  T.  Langlane,  who  had  achieved 
considerable  local  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Niedermeyer's  School  of  Religious 
Music  in  Paris.  By  dint  of  assiduous  practice,  and 
serious  application,  Combarien  reached  a  state  of  pro- 
ficiency where  it  was  considered  advisable  to  send  him 
to  Berlin.  This  was  done,  and  he  came  under  the 
tutelage  of  Philip  Spitta,  whose  instruction  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
influenced  his  entire  future  career.  Following  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies,  he  returned  to  Paris  where  he  was 
successively  professor  at  the  Condorcet  and  Louis  le 
Grand  Lyceums.  He  also  lectured  on  the  history  of 
music  at  the  College  of  France  for  six  years,  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  received  in  1904.  He  was  appalled 
by  the  meagerness  of  the  musical  courses  offered  at 
various  French  Universities,  and  strove  to  remedy 
this  condition  by  founding  the  Review  of  Musical 
History  and  Criticism,  which  was  largely  devoted  to 
musicological  research,  and  became  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  as  a  moulder  of  thought  and 
opinion.  He  also  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  the 
rhythmic  theory  of  contemporary  music,  and  on  the 
history  of  music  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven's  death. 

Combe,  Edouard,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Aigle,  Sept.  23,  1866;  pupil  of  Guilmant 
in  Paris.  His  compositions  included  songs,  orchestral 
and  choral  works. 

Combination,  the  general  term  for  the  particular  se- 
lection of  stops  used  for  playing  a  selection  or  passage 
of  a  work  upon  the  organ. 

Combination  tones,  see  Resultant  Tones. 

Combs,  Gilbert  Raynolds,  American  organist,  con- 
ductor, pianist,  violoncellist  and  founder  of  the  Combs 
Conservatory  of  Music  (q.v.)  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  was  born  on  Jan.  5,  1863,  and  died  June  14, 
1934- 

Combs  College  of  Music,  American  conservatory 
located  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  founded  in  1885  by 
Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs.  It  is  a  fully  accredited,  un- 
endowed school,  offering  courses  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music,  public-school  music,  conducting,  theatre 
and'  dancing,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Master  of  Music,  and  awarding  diplomas 
and  teacher's  certificates.  The  president  is  Joseph 
Gardiner.  Alberto  Jonas  heads  the  piano  department, 
and  William  Geiger,  the  violin  department. 

Come  prima  (It.),  literally  "as  before"  or  "as  at 
first";  a  musical  direction  indicating  that  the  original 
tempo  of  a  composition,  which  has  been  either  increased 
or  diminished,  should  be  resumed. 

Come  retro  (It),  as  before. 


Come  sopra  (It.  "as  above"),  a  term  indicating  that 
a  passage  is  to  be  repeated ;  it  is  used  to  save  the  space 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  reprinting  of  the 
passage. 

Come  sta  (It.),  as  it  stands,  as  written. 

Comedy,  Comic,  dramatic  works  in  which  the  plot 
and  incidents  are  humorous  or  laughable;  opposed 
to  tragedy  and  tragic.  In  the  opera,  both  the  opera 
buffa  and  the  opera  bonffc  are  distinctively  comic,  if  not 
broadly  jocose  or  grotesque,  but  the  French  opera 
comiquc  is  a  work  that  is  entertaining  because  of  its 
wit  or  satire  in  its  portrayal  of  actual  life. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The,  comedy  by  William  Shake- 
speare. This  play  has  not  been  the  basis  of  extensive 
composition,  although  it  did  form  the  plot  for  one  of 
Sir  Henry  Bishop's  pasticcio  operas  during  his  season 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  with  music  by 
that  somewhat  erratic  composer,  while  the  text  was 
actually  chosen  from  the  entire  Shakespearean 
repertoire. 

Comes  (Lat.),  the  answer  to  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 

Comes,  Juan  Bautista,  Spanish  composer,  born  at 
Valencia  in  1568;  died  there  in  1643.  He  planned  his 
works  on  a  grandiose  scale,  and  composed  more  than 
two  hundred  pieces.  His  romances,  villancicos  and 
folias  are  of  interest,  using  Spanish  instead  of  Latin 
words. 

Comettant,  Jean  Pierre  Oscar,  French  composer 
and  writer,  born  Bordeaux,  Apr.  18,  1819;  died 
Montvilliers  near  L'Havre,  Jan.  24,  1898;  pupil  of 
Elwart  and  Carafa.  After  a  few  years'  residence  in 
the  United  States  he  became  active  as  a  writer  in  Paris, 
being  music  critic  for  Le  Siecle,  and  a  contributor  to 
musical  magazines.  He  wrote  various  books  on  music, 
and  composed  pieces  for  piano  and  violin,  also  songs. 

Comic  opera,  a  type  of  opera,  similar  to  opera- 
bouffa,  in  which  the  music  and  spoken  lines  are  of 
equal  importance,  as  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic 
operas.  Like  the  musical  comedy,  it  has  spoken 
dialogue  interspersed  with  duets,  songs  and  rather 
elaborate  finale,  but  the  music  of  the  comic  opera  is 
more  skillfully  written  from  the  technical  standpoint. 

Comma,  in  acoustics,  the  slight  interval  of  sound 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  large  and  small 
whole  tone,  or  80:81.  This  is  the  common  comma, 
Didymic  or  syntonic  comma.  The  comma  maxima  or 
Pythagorean  comma  is  the  difference  between  an  octave 
and  the  sum  of  six  whole  tones,  or  524,  288:531,  441. 

Commer,  Franz,  German  organist,  musical  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Cologne,  Jan.  23,  1813; 
died  Berlin,  Aug.  17,  1887;  organ  pupil  in  Berlin  of 
August  Wilhelm  Bach,  and  composition  student  with 
Marx  and  Rungenhagen.  In  1844  he  became  royal 
music  director  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Hedwig's  Church. 
He  founded  the  Berlin  Musical  Art  Society 
(Tpnkunstlerverein)  with  Kistner  and  Kullak,  and 


COME  SOPRA-COMPENSATIONSMIXTUR 

later  was  appointed  senator  of  the  Academy.     He  was 
a  prolific  composer  of  the  highest  attainments. 

Commodo  (It.),  easily,  leisurely. 

Common  chord,  any  major  or  minor  chord;  i.e.,  a 
chord  consisting  of  a  root,  a  major. or  minor  third  and 
a  perfect  fifth. 

Common  Time,  duple  or  quadruple  time.  These 
times  have  numerators  that  are  multiples  of  2,  such  as 
2,  4,  8,  etc.  A  heavy  capital  "C"  is  the  usual  time 
signature  for  4-4  common  time;  a  vertical  line  through 
the  "C"  indicates  duple  time,  i.e.,  two  beats  to  the 
measure  instead  of  four  as  in  quadruple  time. 

Communion  Service,  the  common  name  for  a  musi- 
cal setting  of  the  Anglican  office  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Compan,  Honore,  i8th  century  French  harpist; 
many  of  his  pieces  for  harp  and  a  harp  method  are 
still  extant.  He  was  also  a  violinist,  in  which  capacity 
he  played  at  the  National  Pantomime  Theatre.  His 
harp  compositions  include  concert  numbers,  and 
shorter  pieces  to  illustrate  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  method. 

Company  of  Musicians,  the  English  prototype  of 
the  modern  musicians'  union,  established  in  1472  by 
letters  of  patent  issued  by  Edward  IV,  and  chartered 
July  8,  1604,  by  James  I.  As  a  perpetuated  guild  or 
fraternity  of  minstrels,  it  controlled  the  rights  of  mu- 
sicians qualified  to  sing  or  play  in  public. 

Compass,  the  range  of  a  voice  or  instrument,  i.e., 
the  complete  series  of  sounds  or  tones  that  can  be 
produced,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Compenius,  Heinrich,  German  organ  builder,  born 
at  Nordhausen  in  1540.  He  constructed  the  famous 
organ  at  Magdeburg  Cathedral  in  1604. 

Compensating  Mixture,  a  compound  organ-stop 
which  has  been  experimented  with  in  the  organs  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904;  and 
for  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Its  composition  is  as  follows :  three  ranks — Super  Oc- 
tave, four  feet,  Super  Octave  Quint,  two  and  two-thirds 
feet,  Twenty-second,  two  feet;  four  ranks — the  above 
plus  a  Tierce,  three  and  one-fifth  feet;  five  ranks — 
Super  Octave,  four  feet,  Tierce,  three  and  one-fifth 
feet,  Octave  Quint,  two  and  two-thirds  feet,  Twenty- 
second,  two  feet,  Twenty-ninth,  one  foot ;  and  six  ranks 
— same  as  five  ranks,  plus  a  Twenty-sixth,  one  and  one- 
third  feet. 

Compensating  piston,  a  mechanism  used  to  over- 
come faulty  intonation,  occurring  when  valves  of  cer- 
tain brass  instruments  are  used  together. 

Compensationsmixtur,  a  five  rank  compound  or- 
gan-stop invented  by  Wilke  of  Neu-Ruppin,  and 
first  installed  in  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Salzwedel.  It 
was  placed  in  the  Pedal  and  was  approved  by  experts 
for  increasing  the  clarity  of  heavy  combinations  in 
that  department,  but  it  never  came  into  general  use. 
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It  consisted  of  a  Tierce,  Quint,  Octave,  Octave  Quint 
and  a  Sifflote. 

Compere,  Louis  (Loyset),  French  contrapuntist, 
born  in  Flanders  about  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century; 
died  St.  Quentin,  Aug.  16,  1518;  probably  a  pupil  of 
Okeghem  and  Jorquin  de  Pres.  A  few  of  his  motets 
are  still  extant  in  collections. 
Compiacevole  (It.),  agreeable;  pleasing. 
Compinsky,  Manuel,  English  violinist,  born  at  Man- 
chester in  1901.  He  studied  with  Emile  Sauret  and 
Leopold  Auer,  and  after  teaching  at  Trinity  College 
of  Music,  London,  formed  the  "Compinsky  Trio"  with 
his  sister,  Sara  Compinsky,  as  pianist  and  his  brother 
Alex  Compinsky  as  violoncellist. 

Compinsky  Trio,  contemporary  Russian  chamber- 
music  ensemble,  consisting  of  Sara  Compinsky,  piano ; 
Manuel  Compinsky,  violin;  and  Alex  Compinsky, 
violoncello.  They  studied  with  their  father,  practicing 
ensemble  playing  while  still  children.  After  living  for 
some  years  in  England,  the  trio  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  have  toured  widely,  and  have  ap- 
peared successfully  on  the  radio. 

Complement,  in  harmony,  the  interval  that  is  the 
difference  between  any  interval  not  greater  than  a  major 
seventh  and  an  octave ;  for  example  the  complement  of 
a  perfect  fifth  is  a  perfect  fourth ;  the  complement  of 
a  major  sixth  is  a  minor  third. 

Completory,  an  anthem  supplementary  .to  an  anti- 
phon  in  the  lauds  and  vespers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Compline,  the  last  of  the  seven  canonical  hours  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Componist,  Komponist  (Ger.),  composer. 
Componista  (It.),  composer. 
Composer,  one  who  composes,  i.e.,  a  writer  of  music. 
Composer's  Forum  Laboratory,  see  Federal  Music 
Project. 

Composers  in  America:  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Living  Composers,  with  a  Record  of  their  Works,  1912- 
1937,  a  very  comprehensive  book  by  Claire  Reis,  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  1938.  It  contains 
valuable  data  on  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  well 
known  and  the  most  promising  American  composers. 
Complete  biographies  are  presented,  in  addition  to  a  list 
of  each  composer's  works  which  includes  such  informa- 
tion as  important  performances  and  names  of  pub- 
lishers. A  supplementary  list  of  less  prominent  Amer- 
ican composers,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  birth,  is 
also  given. 

Composers'  Protective  Society,  an  organization 
formed  on  May  31,  1933,  by  twenty-nine  American 
composers  to  combat  among  other-things'  "the  minor 
position  of  the  composer  in  the  modern  musical  world, 
the  dominant  position  of  interpreters  (instrumentalists, 
singers  and  conductors)  in  the  modern  musical  life,  the 


concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  conductors,  the 
inadequate  press  notices  of  new  works,  etc.,  etc." 

Composition  (Med.  Eng.  composition;  O.  Fr.  com- 
position,  Latin  conipositio   "a  putting  together"),  in 
music,  composition  is  a  general  term  used  to  signify 
the  arranging  and  fitting  together  of  tones  by  a  com- 
poser, the  producer  of  original  music.     Compositions 
are  classified  as  songs,  operas,  sonatas,  symphonies,  etc., 
depending  on  their  form,  style  and  instrumentation. 
Composizione  (It.),  composition. 
Compound  Interval,  an  interval  greater  than  the 
octave,  i.e.,  a  ninth,  an  eleventh,  etc. 

Compound  Time,  any  time  whose  numerator  may  be 
a  multiple  of  three,  such  as  six,  twelve,  nine,  etc. 
Times  in  which  the  numerators  are  multiples  of  two, 
but  not  of  three,  such  as  four,  eight,  etc.,  are  common. 
Comprimario,  Comprimaria  (It.),  a  term  used  in 
the  theatre  to  denote  a  role  of  importance,  but  not  one 
of  the  leading  parts  (prime  assolute) . 

Compter,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Apolda, 
Feb.  i,  1871.    He  studied  with  Nicodes,  and  has  com- 
posed orchestral  suites,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 
Compton,  Mrs.  Abingdon,  see  Gray,  Louisa. 
Compton  Electrone,  the  first  electronic  organ  to  be 
made  in  England;  following  several  years  of  research 
and  experimentation,  the  John  Compton  Organ  Com- 
pany brought  it  out  in  1938,  and  exhibited  it  at  the 
British  Industries  Fair.    It  has  two  manuals  and  a  pedal 
board  of  the  usual  design  and  range;  the  tonal  system 
provides  the  closest  approximation  to  full  organ  tone 
and  speech.     The  stops  can  be  used  singly  or  in  any 
desired  combination  as  in  a  pipe  organ.    Actual  power 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  electrical  amplification 
employed,  and  the  console  remains  the  same.    For  prac- 
tice or  teaching  purposes,  the  sound  may  be  received 
on  head  phones  by  the   student   alone,  and  by  the 
teacher,  and  be  inaudible  to  anyone  else. 

Comstock,  Oscar  Franklin,  American  organist, 
composer,  singer  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  15,  1865.  He  studied  in  New  York,  Rome, 
Milan  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  has  written 
some  church  music. 

Comus,  a  masque,  text  by  John  Milton,  music  by 
Henry  Lawes,  first  produced  on  Michaelmas  night, 
1634,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater.  Lawes'  music  remained  in  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  until  1904,  when  the  Mermaid 
Society  undertook  its  publication.  One  hundred  and 
four  years  after  the  first  performance  of  the, masque 
another  version  was  presented,  the  music  having  been 
written  by  Thomas  Arne. 

Con  (It), -with;  usually  employed  in  conjunction 
with  some  musical  expression,  such  as  con  affetto,  with 
feeling;  con  agitazione,  agitated,  con  amore,  lovingly; 
con  anima,  with  spirit;  con  brio,  with  life  or  fire,  etc. 
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Con  cspr.,  abbreviation  for  Con  expression?  (It.), 
with  expression. 

Con  sordini  (It),  a  direction  on  music  indicating 
(i)  the  use  of  the  soft  pedal  on  the  piano;  (2)  the  use 
of  the  mute  on  the  violin,  viola,  'cello,  double  bass,  etc. ; 
(3)  the  use  of  a  mute  on  brass  instruments. 

Conacher  and  Company,  a  firm  of  English  organ- 
builders  founded  in  1854. 

Conant,  Grace  Wilber,  American  composer,  born  at 
Boston,  Mass. ;  pupil  of  George  W.  Chadwick.  She  has 
specialized  in  music  for  children  and  has  published  va- 
rious collections  of  this  kind. 

Conas,  F.,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century  French 
composer;  his  compositions  include  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin. 

Concento  (It.),  concord,  harmony;  specifically,  the 
sounding  together  of  all  the  notes  in  a  chord;  i.e., 
the  opposite  of  arpeggio. 

Concentrando  (It.),  a  term  in  vocal  music,  calling 
for  a  dark,  veiled  tone  effect. 

Concentus  (Lat.),  concord,  harmony;  see  concento. 

Concert  (Fr.  concert;  Ger.  Konzert;  It.  concerto), 
the  name  generally  applied  to  an  ensemble  vocal  or  in- 
strumental performance,  given  publicly,  and  for  which 
an  admission  fee  is  charged.  Prior  to  the  inception 
of  public  concerts,  most  music  was  performed  pri- 
vately for  or  by  wealthy  citizens,  or  it  was  confined 
to  the  church.  Concerts  seem  to  have  originated  in 
England  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century ; 
John  Banister  gave  a  series  at  London  from  1672  to 
1678.  He  was  followed  by  Thomas  Britton;  and  dur- 
ing the  1 8th  century  several  important  concert  giving 
organizations  were  formed,  including  the  Academy  of 
Antient  Music  in  1710,  the  Castle  Society  in  1724, 
the  Concert  of  Antient  Music  in  1776  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Concerts  in  1785.  Haydn  and  Salomon  also 
gave  important  concerts  during  1791-95;  and  the  lead- 
ing concert  halls  in  London  at  that  time  were  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and  Hickford's  Room.  It  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  that  concerts 
became  a  feature  in  Europe,  when  various  Collegia 
Musica  began  giving  them  in  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  The  leading  European  pioneer  concert 
organizations  included  the  Concert  spirituel,  founded 
at  Paris  in  1725,  the  Tonkiinstlcr  Societal  at  Vienna 
in  1722,  the  "Felix  Meritas"  Concerts  at  Amsterdam 
in  1777,  and  the  "Gewandhaus"  Concerts  at  Leipzig  in 
1781.  The  latter  organization  is  still  in  existence.  The 
development  of  symphonic  music  did  much  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  concerts,  and  increased  facilities  in 
transportation  has  made  it  possible  for  concerts  to  reach 
their  present-day  popularity  by  drawing  music  lovers 
from  distant  points. 

Concert  Flute,  a  term  occasionally  used  for  the  or- 
gan-stop called  Orchestral  Flute. 
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Concert  Grand,  an  unusually  large  model  of  grand 
piano,  used  for  concert  purposes  in  large  auditoriums. 

Concert  Spirituel,  an  association  founded  at  Paris 
in  1725  for  the  performance  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
sacred  music;  the  programs  were  enlarged  later  to  in- 
clude all  kinds  of  secular  music  with  and  without 
soloists. 

Concertgebouw,  Amsterdam.  This  building  houses 
the  leading  Dutch  musical  institution,  including  an  or- 
chestra of  a  hundred  pieces.  The  "Concertgebouw- 
Gesellschaft  Society"  was  founded  in  1883 ;  the  build- 
ing was  opened  in  1888,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
supported  by  government  subsidy.  Willem  Kes  was  the 
first  director;  he  was  succeeded  in  1895  by  Willem 
Mengelberg.  More  than  eighty  concerts  are  held  yearly, 
and  concerts  are  also  given  in  numerous  other  Dutch 
towns.  It  has  also  been  the  home  of  important  music 
festivals.  The  "Wagner- Vereeniging"  was  united  with 
it  in  1922,  and  the  "Maatschappij  Tot  Bevordering  Der 
Toonkunst"  choir  in  1923. 

Concertgebouw  Sextet,  contemporary  Dutch  cham- 
ber-ensemble, established  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in 
1909.  All  of  the  members  are  connected  with  the 
famous  orchestra  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
original  personnel  included  Johann  de  Veer,  piano; 
N.  Klassen,  flute;  G.  Blanchard,  oboe;  P.  Swager, 
clarinet ;  J.  S.  de  Groen,  bassoon ;  and  Hans  Tak,  horn. 
The  organization  has  toured  extensively  in  Holland. 

Concertmaster  (Ger.  Konzertineistcr) ,  the  leader  of 
the  violin  section  in  an  orchestra,  who  sits  on  the  out- 
side of  the  first  desk  in  the  first  violin  section.  The 
concertmaster  is  responsible  for  precise  attack,  steady 
tempo  and  uniform  bowing  by  the  violins ;  he  frequently 
plays  brief  solo  passages,  as  in  Saint-Saens  Danse 
Macabre. 

Concert-Pitch,  an  expression  implying  a  slightly 
higher  pitch  than  the  standard  pitch  generally  used  for 
an  orchestra,  due  to  the  higher  temperature  conditions 
in  the  concert-hall  or  room.  An  average  taken  from 
the  leading  orchestras  both  in  America  and  Europe 
shows  a  performing  or  concert-pitch,  of  A  =  439. 

Concertstiick  (Ger.),  a  concert  piece;  a  composition 
for  a  solo  instrument,  with  or  without  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, and  not  in  full  concerto  form. 

Concertstiick  in  E  Minor  (Carl  Maria  von 
Weber).  While  rehearsals  for  Der  Freischitfz  were  be- 
ing conducted  in  Berlin  for  the  production  of  the  opera 
on  June  18,  1821,  Weber  occupied  his  spare  moments 
in  composing  the  Concertstiick  in  F  minor,  finishing  it 
on  the  day  of  the  premiere.  The  work  is  in  four  move- 
ments: Lar ghetto,  Allegro,  March,  Finale  and  is 
prompted  by  a  poetic  idea  which  Weber  did  not  make 
public  for  fear  of  ridicule,  but  which  was  outlined  by 
his  pupil,  Julius  Benedict,  as  follows :  "a  lady  sits  lonely 
on  her  balcony,  gazing  far  into  the  distance.  Her 
knight  has  gone  to  the  Holy  Land;  years  have  passed 
by.  She  ponders;  is  he  still  alive?  Will  she  ever  see 
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him  again?  Her  imagination  calls  up  a  vision  of  her 
husband  lying  wounded  and  forsaken  on  the  battlefield. 
May  she  not  fly  to  him,  and  die  by  his  side?  She  falls 
back  unconscious,  but  hark!  what  sounds  are  those  in 
the  distance  ?  In  the  forest,  armor  flashes  in  the  sun- 
light; knights  and  squires  with  the  cross  of  the  Cru- 
saders are  returning  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  is  with  them.  She  sinks  into  his  arms ;  love 
is  triumphant." 

Concertante,  name  applied  in  the  i8th  century  to 
compositions  for  solo  instruments  with  or  without 
orchestra.  Handel's  concerto  in  C  major  for  two 
violins  and  'cello,  accompanied  by  two  oboes  and  strings, 
is  entitled  "Concertante"  in  Arnold's  old  English 
edition.  The  word  is  now  used  to  refer  to  conspicuous 
solo  passages  in  an  instrumental  work  as  concertante 
part,  concertante  quartet,  etc. 

Concerted  Music,  music  written  for  any  combination 
of  voices  and  instruments. 

Concertina,  an  improved  free  reed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  accordion  but  much  superior  in  tone 
quality;  invented  in  1829  by  Charles  Wheatstone.  It 
is  hexagonal  in  shape,  with  keyboards  at  both  ends 
connected  by  an  expanding  and  contracting  bellows. 
The  compass  is  four  octaves  in  the  treble  concertina, 
permitting  a  complete  chromatic  scale ;  there  are  tenor, 
bass  and  double  bass  concertinas,  capable  of  being 
played  with  great  expression,  both  tonally  and  har- 
monically. The  tone  can  be  very  extended,  with 
admirable  sostenuto  and  staccato  effects.  In  the  treble 
concertina  only,  the  action  is  double,  the  same  note  being 
produced  by  both  drawing  and  pressing  the  bellows. 

Concertino  (It.),  (i)  a  musical  work  for  one  or 
more  soloists  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  shorter 
in  form  and  usually  less  exacting  in  technical  and  mu- 
sical demands  upon  the  performer  than  the  concerto. 
(2)  the  small  group  of  soloists  required  in  a  concerto 
grosso. 

Concertista  (It.),  concert  artist,  soloist. 

Concerto  (It.),  the  name  usually  given  to  an  in- 
strumental composition  designed  to  reveal  the  technical 
and  musical  skill  of  a  performer  on  any  instrument; 
the  term  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning  to  include 
works  written  for  two  or  more  performers  on  the 
same  or  different  instruments.  The  inventor  of  this 
form  is  generally  conceded  to  be  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who 
published  a  "concerto  da  camera"  for  two  violins  and 
bass  in  1686;  Vivaldi  and  Corelli  developed  the  form, 
which  at  first  resembled  the  sonata  and  suite,  and  it  has 
reached  its  present  form  of  perfection  through  a  series 
of  alterations  and  improvements  by  Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  both  the  latter  giving  more 
prominence  to  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  con- 
certos written  by  modern  composers  such  as  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Brahms,  Grieg  and  Bruch  all  follow  the  pat- 
tern established  by  Beethoven  except  in  details;  on 
the  other  hand,  Liszt,  Delius,  D' Albert,  Saint-Saens 
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and  many  of  the  ultra-modern  composers  have  intro- 
duced many  innovations,  most  of  which  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Concerto  Grosso,  a  term  used  more  in  late  I7th  and 
early  i8th  centuries,  signifying  a  succession  of  move- 
ments, played  by  two  or  more  solo  instruments,  accom- 
panied by  a  full  or  stringed  orchestra;  an  orchestral 
concerto.  The  six  Brandenburg  Concertos  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  are  examples  of  this  form  as  written 
in  the  classical  period. 

Concerts  Colonne,  see  Colonne,  Adouard. 

Concerts  Royaux,  four  suites  by  Frangois  Couperin ; 
although  they  do  not  contain  the  dance  movements 
customarily  found  in  the  suite,  there  is  a  unity  of 
tonality  existing  between  the  separate  pieces.  Couperin 
wrote  as  follows  about  them :  "The  following  pieces  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  I  have  written  pre- 
viously ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  harpsichord  alone, 
but  include  the  violin,  flute,  oboe,  viol,  and  bassoon. 
I  have  written  them  for  the  little  chamber  music  con- 
certs for  which  Louis  XIV  commanded  my  presence 
almost  every  Sunday  during  the  year.  They  were 
performed  by  MM.  Duval,  Philidor,  Alarius,  and 
Dubois,  and  I  played  the  harpsichord  part.  If  they 
meet  with  as  much  approval  from  the  public  as  they 
have  from  the  late  King,  I  have  enough  of  them  to 
publish  several  complete  volumes.  I  have  arranged 
them  in  order  by  their  keys  and  have  retained  the  gen- 
eral title  by  which  they  were  known  at  Court  in  1714 
and  1715." 

Conch,  a  horn  made  from  a  conch  shell,  in  use  among 
many  ancient  nations,  including  the  Assyrians. 

Concitato  (It.),  excited,  agitated. 

Concone,  Giuseppe,  Italian  vocal  teacher,  born  Tu- 
rin, 1810;  died  there,  June  I,  1861.  After  about  ten 
years  in  Paris,  where  much  of  his  music  was  published, 
he  returned  to  Turin,  and  became  organist  and  choir- 
master at  the  Royal  chapel.  It  is  chiefly  through  his 
solfeggi  and  vocalises  that  Concone  has  made  2 
world-wide  reputation,  to  which  the  fine  reprints  pub- 
lished in  the  Peters  Edition  have  greatly  contributed 
There  are  several  books  covering  the  various  depart- 
ments of  vocal  training. 

Concordant  (Fr.)  (i)  agreeing  with:  consonant 
(2)  a  baritone  voice. 

Concussion  bellows,  see  Winker. 

Condell,  Henry,  English  violinist  and  composei 
born  about  1757;  died  London,  June  24,  1824.  Hi 
compositions  include  orchestral  works,  songs  and  pian« 
pieces. 

Conducting  (from  Lat.  conducere,  "to  bring  tc 
gether,"  "collect"),  the  act  of  directing  a  simultaneor 
performance  by  several  musicians.  A  conductor  c 
director  may  be  said  to  "play  on  the  orchestra"  becaus 
he  controls  the  tempo,  the  quality  and  the  quantity  c 
sound  produced  by  the  performers,  both  individual! 
and  collectively.  Richard  Wagner  assigns  two  duti< 
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to  a  conductor:  (i)  the  ability  to  indicate  the  right  I  Confederation  of  German  Composers,  a  German 
tempo;  (2)  the  ability  to  discover  where  the  melody  j  society  for  the  protection  of  the  performing  rights  of 
lies.  The  conductor  must  have  mastered  the  technique  ;  native  composers,  founded  in  1898. 


of  conducting,  usually  with  a  baton,  before  he  can  ex- 
press himself.  In  addition  he  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  music — its  form,  its  instrumenta- 
tion, its  rhythm  and  the  traditions  regarding  its  inter- 
pretation. While  a  conductor  may  employ  an  artistic 
"tempo  rubato,"  he  must  be  able  to  maintain  his  initial 
tempo  with  metronomic  precision.  The  history  of  con- 
ducting dates  back  at  least  to  the  I5th  century,  when  it 
had  become  the  custom  to  beat  time  with  a  roll  of 
paper,  called  "sol-fa"  for  the  Sistine  Choir  at  Rome. 
Since  the  iSth  century  the  importance  of  conducting 
has  increased  until  the  position  of  conductor  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  the  most  highly  important  and 
remunerative  posts  in  the  realm  of  music.  This  recog- 
nition has  come  through  the  establishment  during  the 
last  fifty  years  of  many  fine  orchestras,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Conductor,  the  director  or  leader  of  an  orchestra 
or  chorus. 

Conductus  (Lat),  a  term  used  in  early  polyphonic 
writing  to  indicate  that  the  themes  were  taken  from 
secular  music,  or  were  original  with  the  composer,  in- 
stead of  being  selected  from  Plain-Song. 

Cone  Gamba,  an  8  ft.  and  16  ft.  open  metal  labial 
organ-stop,  having  an  unimitative  string-tone.  The 
pipes  are  conical,  about  half  as  wide  at  the  top  as  they 
are  at  the  mouth  line,  whence  the  name  of  the  stop : 
"cone"  to  describe  the  shape  of  the  pipes  and  "gamba," 
the  generic  term  for  a  certain  type  of  string-stop,  from 
the  ancient  stringed  instrument.  Tonally,  the  Cone 
Gamba  varies  greatly  in  different  instruments,  but  in 
the  best  examples  it  is  an  extremely  beautiful  stop, 
with  an  almost  vocal  string  quality,  smooth  and  delicate. 
It  is  exceedingly  useful  in  combination,  both  for  solo 
purposes,  and  as  a  background  for  various  composite 
tonal  colors.  The  more  common  pitch  is  that  of  8  ft. 
although  the  16  ft.  variety  is  occasionally  met  with, 
one  having  been  placed  by  Hill  in  the  Choir  of  the 
organ  in  the  nave  of  York  Minster. 

Confalonieri,  Giulio  Melian,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Milan  in  1896.  He  studied  with  Pozzoli  and  Alfano, 
later  taking  a  degree  at  Milan  University.  His  sym- 
phonic poem,  Una  notte  sul  Monte  Imetto,  had  a  flat- 
tering reception  in  Milan  and  Bologna,  and  he  became 
known  in  London  through  a  fine  piano  and  violin 
sonata ;  he  has  also  written  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Confederacy  of  German  Theatre  Workers,  a  Ger- 
man society  founded  Frank fort-on-Main,  1871 ;  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  all  persons  connected  with  the  Ger- 
man theatre.  Its  membership  is  approximately  four- 
teen thousand;  its  organ  is  Der  neue  Weg,  edited  by 
Emil  Lind. 
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Conforti,  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  about  1743.  He  studied  with  Pugnani,  and  played 
in  Vienna  about  1772.  His  compositions  include  some 
vocal  works,  and  harpsichord  sonatas.  Fetis  mentions 
two  books  of  violin  sonatas,  apparently  lost,  and  he  may 
be  the  author  of  an  opera  Antigone,  produced  in  Lon- 
don for  twelve  successive  performances  in  1757,  and 
credited  to  Niccolo  Conforto. 

Conforto,  Giovanni  -Luca,  Italian  singer,  born  at 
Mileto  about  1560;  a  member  of  the  Papal  Choir.  He 
published  a  series  of  vocal  ornaments  of  all  kinds  to 
sing  as  an  overlay  for  the  Psalms  as  ordinarily  used  in 
the  church. 

Conforto,  Niccolo,  see  Conforti,  Antonio. 

Confrerie  de  St.  Julian,  a  guild  of  musicians  in 
Paris  which  sprang  up  about  1330,  when  the  art  of  the 
troubador  and  minstrel  was  passing  out  of  fashion. 
The  association  monopolized  secular  music  in  France 
until  1658,  when,  due  to  increasing  negligence  of  its 
art,  Louis  XIV  commissioned  Jean  Baptiste  Lully  to 
assemble  the  twenty-four  violinists  known  as  "Les 
petit  violons  du  Roi." 

Congregational  Singing,  the  singing  of  hymns  by  a 
congregation,  usually  the  singing  of  hymns  led  by  the 
choir  or  some  individual. 

Coniar,  Fielitz,  see  Fielits-Coniar. 

Coninck,  Jacques  Felix  de,  Belgian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Antwerp,  May  18,  1791 ;  died  Schaer- 
beck  les  Bruxelles,  Apr.  25,  1866;  pupil  of  de  Tra- 
zegnies,  Hoef nagel  and  Perne.  He  spent  some  time 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  musical 
society  in  Antwerp. 

Coninck,  Joseph  Bernard,  Belgian  composer, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Ostende,  Mar.  10,  1827; 
died  Paris  (?).  He  studied  with  Leun  and  Leborne, 
composing  songs  and  piano  works,  and  writing  treatises 
on  the  arts  in  Belgium. 

Conjunct,  a  melody  that  progresses  stepwise,  i.e.,  by 
the  degrees  of  the  scale  without  skip;  opposed  to 
disjunct,  a  melody  proceeding  by  skips. 

Conn,  C.  G.,  American  manufacturer  of  band  in- 
struments, born  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  He 
established  one  of  the  most  successful  American  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  such  instruments  at  Elk- 
hart,  Ind.,  and  made  many  improvements  in  the  cornet 
and  other  band  instruments. 

Conn,  John  Peebles,  Scotch  violinist,  pianist  and 
conductor,  born  Penicuik,  Midlothian,  Sept.  15,  1883; 
pupil  of  MacKenzie,  Niecks  and  Steinbach  and  conduc- 
tor of  several  Scotch  orchestras. 

Connell,  Horatio,  American  baritone,  born  Phila- 
delphia, Mar.  15,  1876.  He  made  his  debut  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1905,  and  was  heard 
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later  at  the  Bethlehem  Bach  Festival,  finally  becoming 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conrad,  Carl  Eduard,  German  composer,  born 
Paunsdorf,  Leipzig,  Oct.  14,  1811 ;  died  there,  Aug.  28, 
1858 ;  the  majority  of  his  works  were  operas. 

Conrad  von  Zabern,  German  preacher,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Zabern,  Alsace,  I5th  century; 
professor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 

14/0- 

Conradi,  Arthur,  American  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  5,  1884.  He  studied 
at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  and  in  Europe 
with  Leopold  Auer  and  Issay  Barmas,  later  touring 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  also  writing 
articles  on  musical  subjects. 

Conradi,  August,  German  composer,  born  Berlin 
June  27,  1821 ;  died  there,  May  26,  1873 1  pupil  of 
Rungenhagen.  He  brought  out  a  symphony .  with 
marked  success  in  Vienna,  and  was  for  years  an  intimate 
friend  of  Liszt  at  Weimar.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  symphonies,  overtures  and  string  quartets. 

Conradi,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer,  who 
was  Kapellmeister  at  Ottingen  toward  the  end  of  the 
ijth  century.  His  chief  claim  to  fame  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of 
German  opera;  a  number  of  his  works  were  success- 
fully produced  at  Hamburg. 

Conradi,  Johann  Gottfried,  Norwegian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Tonsberg,  Oslo,  1820;  died  Oslo, 
Nov.'  28,  1896.  He  wrote  songs,  choral  and  dramatic 
works;  also  a  study  on  music  and  musicians  in  Nor- 
way. 

Conrardy,  Jules,  Belgian  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Liege,  Jan.  27,  1834;  pupil  of  Dauss- 
oigne-Mehul,  and  winner  in  1857  of  the  second  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Liege  Conservatory,  where  he 
later  became  professor  of  solfeggio.  His  works  include 
comic  operas,  masses  and  piano  pieces. 

Conried,  Heinrich,  Austrian  opera  impresario,  born 
Bielitz,  Sept.  13,  1855;  died  Munich,  Apr.  27,  1909. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  to  assume  the  post  of 
director  at  the  Germania  Theatre  in  New  York;  in 
1903  he  became  managing  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  producing  Parsifal  for  the  first  time 
in  America  during  the  same  year. 

Conrot,  Alice,  igth  century  French  musician  and 
musicologist.  Her  writings  include  a  history  of  music, 
published  at  Paris  in  1876. 

Consecutive  Fifths,  two  voices  or  parts  moving  to- 
gether a  fifth  apart;  considered  a  heinous  offence  in 
four-part  writing,  according  to  classical  harmonic  rules. 
Puccini  used  the  progression  with  remarkable  skill  in 
the  second  act  of  La  Bohfane. 

Consecutive  Intervals,  intervals  of  the  same  land 
following  each  other  in  immediate  succession. 
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Consecutive  Octaves,  two  voices  or  parts  moving 
together  an  octave  apart;  considered  extremely  bad 
harmonic  construction  in  the  classical  era,  but  not 
frowned  upon  in  modern  days. 

Conseguenza  (It.),  canon  (q.v.). 

Conseil,  Jean  (Consilium),  French  composer  and 
singer,  died  Jan.  1535;  writer  of  motets  and  chansons. 

Consequent,  (i)  the  answer  to  a  fugal  subject; 
(2)  the  second  of  two  balancing  musical  sections 
(phrases,  sentences,  etc.). 

Conservatoire  (Fr.),  Conservatory. 

Conservatoire  de  Musique  (Paris),  the  leading 
French  conservatory,  founded  at  Paris,  on  Aug.  3, 
1795,  by  the  Convention  Nationale.  It  was  formed  by 
the  consolidation  of  two  earlier  schools,  the  {.cole  Royal 
de  Chant  and  the  £cole  Gratuite  de  Musique  de  la 
Garde  Nationale  Parisienne.  The  £cole  Royale  de 
Chant  was  the  original  suggestion  of  the  horn-player, 
Rodolphe,  who  submitted  a  plan  in  1775  to  the  French 
ministry,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  until  1784, 
when  Baron  Breteuil,  upon  Gossec's  advice,  put  the 
plan  into  effect;  the  school  was  formally  opened  on 
April  first  of  that  year,  in  the  Hotel  des  Menus-Plaisirs 
du  Roi,  under  the  direction  of  Gossec.  It  continued  to 
be  housed  there,  as  the  Conservatoire,  until  1911,  when 
it  moved  to  the  former  Jesuit  College  at  14  Rue  de 
Madrid.  The  first  concert  was  given  on  April  18,  1786, 
and  with  the  addition  of  classes  in  dramatic  declama- 
tion, the  name  was  changed  to  Ecole  Royale  de  Chant 
et  de  Declamation  Lyrique.  In  1790,  the  Paris  mu- 
nicipality engaged  a  band  under  the  direction  of  Ber- 
nard Sarrette,  and  two  years  later  founded  the  £cole 
Gratuite  de  Musique  de  la  Garde  Nationale  Parisienne; 
the  following  year,  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Insti- 
tute National  de  Musique.  In  1795,  the  government 
consolidated  the  two  schools  into  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musique;  Sarrette  was  made  president,  and  by  1797  he 
had  a  staff  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  professors, 
a  student  body  of  six  hundred,  and  a  printing  office 
where  the  famous  Methodes  du  Conservatoire  were  is- 
sued. This  work  had  been  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  such  distinguished  professors  as  Catel,  Mehul, 
Rode  and  Kreutzer.  Following  modification  of  the  or- 
ganization in  1800  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Conservatoire  was  composed  of  the  di- 
rector Sarrette;  five  Inspectors  of  Tuition;  Gossec, 
Mehul,  Lesueiir,  CherubinLand  Monsigny;  thirty  pro- 
fessors and  forty  assistant  professors.  Sarrette  retired 
as  director  in  1815;  the  school  was  dosed  until  April 
of  the  next  year,  when  it  was  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Perne.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Cheru- 
bini,  Auber,  Arribroise  Thomas,  Dubois,  Faure,  and 
Henri  Raboud.  Sarrette's  directorship  was  marked  by 
the  founding  of  a  library,  the  inauguration  of  a  theatre 
in  the  Rue  Bergere,  and  in  1803  the  establishing  of  the 
"Prix  de  Rome,"  which  enabled  the  recipient  to  study 
in  Italy  at  governmental  expense.  Perne  founded  an 
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Acole  Primaire  de  Chant  under  the  direction  of  Choron 
in  1817,  and  inaugurated  classes  in  lyric  declamation 
and  the  study  of  opera  roles  and  the  £cole  de  Musique 
at  Lille  became  connected  with  the  Conservatoire.  Un- 
der Cherubini  the  Toulouse  £cole  de  Musique  joined 
the  Conservatoire.  Perne  also  instituted  new  instru- 
mental classes,  improved  the  Sod  etc  dcs  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  (q.v.)  and  obtained  one  of  the  two  copies 
of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  on  music  deposited 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  library.  Un- 
der Auber's  direction  the  buildings  of  the  Conserva- 
toire enlarged.  Ambroise  Thomas  instituted  lectures 
on  the  general  history  of  music,  an  orchestral  class 
under  Deldevez,  compulsory  sight-reading  in  vocal 
classes,  and  reformed  the  teaching  of  solfeggio.  Lead- 
ing teachers  under  the  directorship  of  Theodore  Du- 
bois  included  Widor,  Faure,  Guilmant,  Diemer,  Philipp, 
Delaborde,  Duvernoy,  Marmontel  and  Taffenel.  Under 
Faure  the  teachers  included  Vidal,  Gedalge,  Caussade, 
Gigout  Dukas,  d'Indy,  Lefort  and  Remy.  There  are 
about  ninety  professors  at  the  present  time,  changes  in 
the  teaching  staff  usually  only  taking  place  upon  the 
death  of  one  of  the  faculty.  They  publish  an  An- 
nuaire  officiel  du  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et 
de  Declamation,  listing  all  the  teachers  and  regulations 
of  the  Conservatoire  and  affiliated  organizations.  The 
"Chief  Council  of  Instruction"  is  composed  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  the  Di- 
rector of  Fine  Arts,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
the  "Chef  du  Bureau  des  Theatres,"  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conservatoire  and  an  assisting  body  of  eighteen 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  professors.  The  school 
gives  free  musical  and  dramatic  training  to  about  six 
hundred  pupils  annually.  The  library  is  one  of  the 
most  important  adjuncts  to  the  Institution,  and  is  now 
housed  in  a  special  building.  It  contains  over  22,000 
scores,  850  instrumental  methods,  550  treatises  on  har- 
mony, composition,  fugue,  etc.,  5000  volumes  of  sol- 
feggio, plain-chant  and  singing  methods,  and  3000 
volumes  of  musical  literature.  There  are  also  im- 
portant collections  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Prix  de  Rome ;  the  Eler  collection 
of  works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
the  Bottee  de  Toulmon  collection,  in  eighty-five  volumes, 
of  manuscript  copies  of  works  of  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  including  Palestrina's 
masses;  and  the  Schoelcher  collection  of  Handel's 
works  and  Handel  literature.  The  Museum  was 
inaugurated  in  1861,  and  now  contains  over  seven  hun- 
dred instruments'  and  art  objects.  There  are  affiliated 
schools  at  Dijon,  Lille,  Lyon,  Nancy,  and  other  French 
cities. 

Conservatories  of  Music.  The  following  list  of  con- 
servatories throughout  the  world  will  be  found  in- 
structive :  Argentina. — Buenos  Aires :  the  Alberto  Wil- 
liams is  the  leading  Conservatory,  and  has  branches 
in  ninety-two  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 


Thibaud  and  Piassine  Conservatories  also  have  high 
reputations.  There  are  many  other  music  schools  in- 
cluding Fontana's  Institute  of  Music  with  ten  branches, 
the  Sta.  Cecilia  Conservatory,  the  Argentine  School  of 
Music,  the  Beethoven  Conservatory  and  the  Verdi  Con- 
scrcator\.  Australia. — Melbourne :  The  University 
Conservatory  of  Music  was  founded  in  1894 ;  and  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  1895.  Sydney :  The  only 

I    music  school  of  importance  is  the  N.  S.  W.  State  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  founded  in  1914.  Adelaide:  The 
Elder  Conservatory  of  the  University  of  South  Aus- 
tralia.   Austria. — Vienna :  The  Conservatoire,  or  Akad- 
emie  fur  musik  und  darstellende  kunst  was  founded 
by  the  "Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde"  in  1817  as  a 
singing-school.  Violin  classes  were  added  in  1819,  and 
other  classes  soon  followed.    It  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment under  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Sr.,  and  J.  N. 
Fuchs.     The  leading  professors  there  have  included 
Dachs,  Epstein,  Fuchs  and  Griin,  and  its  many  pupils 
have  included  Kreisler,  Mahler,  Mottl,  Nikisch,  Wolf, 
etc.     The  Cotiservatory  became  a  State  institution  in 
1908.    Belgium. — There  are  four  Royal  Conservatories 
under  the  direction  of  the  State:  The  Brussels  Con- 
servatory is  famous  for  its  library  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  and  its  museum  of  musical  instru- 
ments, with  more  than  three  thousand  exhibits.     The 
Ghent  Conservatory,  the  Liege  Conservatory,  and  the 
Flemish  Conservatory  at  Antwerp  are  the  remaining 
three  state  institutions.    The  smaller  towns  and  sub- 
urbs also  have  numerous  music  schools.    Canada. — 
Toronto:  The  Conservatory  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1886,  and  under  act  of  parliament  was  acquired  by  the 
University  of   Toronto   in   1919,  thus  becoming  the 
equivalent  of  a  State  institution.    The  Toronto  College 
of  Music  was  founded  in  1888,  and  later  was  absorbed 
by  the  Canadian  College  of  Music.     The  latter  was 
founded  in  1911  as  the  Columbian  College  of  Music. 
It  amalgamated  with  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  in 
1917.     The  Hambourg   Conservatory  of  Music  was 
founded  in  1911.    Montreal:  The  McGill  Conservatory 
of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded  in  1904,  and  has  been 
endowed  by  Sir  William  Macdonald.    Hamilton:  The 
Hamilton  Conservatory  of  Music  is  affiliated  with  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.     London  (Canada) : 
The  Institute  of  Musical  Art  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.     Ottawa:  The  Ca- 
nadian Conservatory  of  Music.    Regina  (Sask.)  :  The 
College  of  Music.     Czecho-Slovakia. — Prague:  The 
Prague  Conservatory  of  Music  was  founded  by  the 
"Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  Music  in  Bohemia"  in 
1811.    In  1919  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.    The  directors  have  included  Benne- 
witz,  Dvorak  and  Novak.     The  Organ  School  was 
amalgamated  with  the   Conservatory  in    1890.     The 
German  Academy  of  Music  and  Descriptive  Art  was 
founded  in  1920.    The  Pague  Conservatory  of  Music 
having  been  bi-lingual  until  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  only  Czech  was  spoken,  it  was  necessary 
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to  found  a  new  school  for  the  large  Germanic  popula- 
tion.   Brno  (Brtinn)  :  The  Conservatory  was  founded 
on  the  Organ  School  in  1919,  and  two  years  later  be- 
came a   State   institution.      Denmark. — Copenhagen: 
The   Royal    Conservatory    of   Music   is    directed   by 
Otto  V.   Mailing.     England. — London:   The   Royal 
Academy  of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded  in  1822,  and 
has  numbered  among  its  principals  Potter,  Sterndale- 
Bennett,  Macfarren  and  Mackenzie.     The  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music    (q.v.)    was   founded  in  1822  as  the 
National  Training  School.     The  principals  have  in- 
cluded Grove  and  Hubert  Parry.    The  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded  in  1880.    Trinity  College 
of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded  in  1872;  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  (q.v.)  in  1864.    Manchester:  The 
Manchester  College  of  Music  was  founded  in  1893,  and 
is  associated  with  Victoria  University.    The  first  prin- 
cipal was  Sir  Charles  Halle,  Birmingham:  The  Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Institute  School  of  Music  was 
founded  in  1854.     Granville  Bantock  is  the  present 
director.       Finland. — Helsingfors:  The  Music  Insti- 
tute was  opened  in  1882  by  the  musical  society  Helsing- 
fors Musik   forening.     Its    directors    have   included 
Martin  Wegelius   and  Armas   Jarnefelt.     Ferruccio 
Busoni  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  there.    Practically  all 
the  Finnish  musicians  now  receive  their  musical  educa- 
tion at  this  institution.    France. — Paris :  The  Conserv- 
atoire National  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation  is  the 
most  famous  French  music  school  (q.v.).    The  Schola 
Cantorum  (q.v.)  was  founded  by  d'Indy  in  1896.  Other 
music  schools  include  the  £cole  normale  de  musique  de 
Paris  founded  in  1919;  the  Conservatory  Rameau;  the 
&cole  superieure  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation,  of 
which  C.  M.  Widor  was  president;  and  the  £cole  de 
Chant  Choral  which  is  the  center  of  the  Association 
pour  le  developpement  du  chant  choral.    The  Conserv- 
atoire Americain  was  founded  in  1921  primarily  for 
American  music  students.    It  is  located  in  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  is  managed  by  an  American  commit- 
tee of  which  Walter  Damrosch  is  a  member.    The  Ecole 
niedermeyer  was   founded  by  Louis  Niedermeyer  in 
1853,  as  the  Ecole  de  Musique  religieuse  et  classique. 
Saint-Saens  was  a  teacher  there,  and  Gabriel  Faure  a 
pupil.      Germany. — Berlin:    The    Staatliche    Akade- 
mische Hochschule  fur  Musik  was  opened  in  1869  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  Joachim.    The  oldest  Conserv- 
atory in  Berlin  is  the  Sternsches  Konservatorium  der 
Music,  founded  in  1850.    The  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Konservatorium  der  Musik  was  founded  by  Scharwenka 
in  1881,  and  in  1893  amalgamated  with  the  Klindworth 
school.     The  Akademische  Hochschule  has  two  music 
schools  in  connection  with  it  due  to  their  dependence  on 
the  Staatlichen  Akademie  der  Kunste  (State  Academy 
of  Arts).    These  are  the  Akademische  MeisterschuLe 
started  in  1833.    Its  teachers  have  included  Busoni  and 
Hans  Pfitzer.    The  other  is  the  Akademische  Institut 
fur  Kirchenmusik  founded  in  1922  as  the  Akademie 
fur    deutsche    Schul-und    Kirchenmusik.     Carlsruhe. 


The  Carlsruhe   Conservatory  was    founded  in   1921. 
Dresden:  The  Dresden  Conservatory  was  founded  in 
1856.    Frankfort:  Dr.  Hoch'sche  Konservatorium  was 
founded  in  1878  and  numbered  Ivan  Knorr  among  its 
directors.    Hamburg :  The  Hamburg  Conservatory  was 
founded  in  1873.     Leipzig:  The  Konservatorium  und 
Hochschule  der  Musik  was  founded  in  1843  b7  Felix 
Mendelssohn.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  Conservatories 
in  the  world,  and  has  had  as  teachers  Robert  Schumann, 
Ferdinand  David,  Moritz  Hauptmann,  N.  W.  Gade, 
I.  Moscheles,  Max  Reger,  etc.    Munich:  The  Akademie 
der  Tonkunst  was    founded  in    1846,   and  later  re- 
organized by  Hans  von  Biilow.     It  is  now  a  State  in- 
stitution.   Its  directors  have  included  Rheinberger  and 
Felix  Mottl.    Stuttgart :  The  Conservatory  was  founded 
in  1856,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Hochschule  filr 
Musik.    It  has  been  directed  by  Max  Paur.    Weimar : 
The  Weimar  Conservatory.    Breslau:  the  Institut  fiir 
Kirchenmusik.  Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  :  The  Kirchen- 
musikschule  founded  by  Father  X.  Haberl  has  achieved 
great  fame.    Holland.— Amsterdam :  The  Amsterdam 
Conservatory  has  been   directed  by  Julius   Rontgen. 
Rotterdam :  The  Rotterdam  Conservatory.  The  Hague : 
The  Royal  Conservatory.    Utrecht :  The  Utrecht  Con- 
servatory  of  Music.    Hungary. — Budapest :  The  Hun- 
garian Royal  High  School  was  originally  called  the 
Royal  Hungarian  State  Academy  for  Music.    It  was 
•  founded  in  1875  with  Franz  Liszt  as  the  first  president. 
Its  directors  have  included  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  and 
Eugen  Hubay.     Ireland. — Dublin:  The  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music  was  founded  iti  1856;  School  of 
Music  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  instruction  first 
given  in  1764.    Michael  Esposito  headed  the  piano  de- 
partment for  many  years.    Italy.— Rome :  Santa  Cecilia 
(Regio  Liceo  Musicale  di)   is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing musical  academies.    It  was  founded  in  1876, 
and  in  1919  received  a  Royal  charter.     Ottorino  Res- 
pighi  became  the  director  in   1923.     The  Pontificia 
Scuolo  Superiore  di  Musica  Sacra  was  opened  in  1911 
under  the  direction  of  Angelo  De  Santi.    It  is  officially 
sanctioned  by  Papal  mandate.     Bologna:  The  Acca- 
demia  Filarmonica  di  Bologna  was  founded  in  1666. 
Mozart  was  the  recipient  of  one  of  its  diplomas.    The 
Liceo  Musicale  Gioacchino  Rossini  is  the  property  of 
the  city,  and  was  founded  in  1804  by  Padre  Stanislao 
Mattei.     It  is   famed  for  its  library  of   old  music, 
and  its  collection  of  pictures  of  musicians,  many  from 
the   collection   of    Father   Giambattista   Martini;   the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  (q.v.)  established  a  de- 
partment of  music  in  1921.     Florence:  The  Institute 
Musicale  Cherubini  (Regio)  is  one  of  six  governmental 
music  schools.  -It  was  started  in  1814,  and  has  a  fine 
library  of  rare  music.     Milan:  The  Conservatory  di 
Musica  (Regio)   Giuseppi  Verdi  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Italy.     It  was  founded  by  Napoleon  I  in  1808.    It 
has  a  fine  library  and  the  finest  concert  hall  in  Milan. 
The  Scuolo  Municipale  di  Musica  has  two  branches, 
one  for  wind  instruments  and  one  for  choral  singing. 
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Naples:  The  Conservatorio  di  Muska  (Regio)  Sen 
Pietro  a  Maidla  is  the  oldest,  and  has  the  greatest  tradi- 
tions of  any  Italian  Conservatory-  It  has  an  extremely 
fine  library,  and  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Fran- 
cesco Cilea.  Palermo:  The  Conservatorio  di  Musica 
(Regio)  Vinccnso  Bellini  was  founded  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Parma :  The  Conservatorio  di  3/z«- 
sica  (Regio)  Arrlgo  Boito  was  founded  in  1888  on  the 
traditions  of  the  earlier  Regio  Scuolo  di  Musica  Par- 
mcnse,  and  has  a  fine  library.  Pesaro :  The  Liceo  Musi- 
cals Rossini  was  endowed  by  Rossini  as  a  legacy  to  his 
native  town.  It  opened  in  1882,  and  Pietro  Mascagni 
was  the  director  there  at  one  time.  Turin:  The 
Scuola  Municipals  di  Canto  Corale  was  founded  in 
1864  as  the  Scuola  Sperimentale  di  Canto.  Venice: 
The  Liceo  Musicals  Benedetto  Marcello  was  founded 
in  1878  by  the  similarly  named  society,  and  is  under 
municipal  support.  Latvia. — Riga:  The  State  Con- 
servatory. Lithuania, — Kaunas  (Kovno)  :  The  State 
School  of  Music.  Norway. — Christiania :  The  Chris- 
tiania  Conservatory  of  Music  was  founded  in  1883, 
and  is  subsidized  by  both  the  State  and  City.  Bergen : 
The  Bergen  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  in  1905, 
and  also  receives  grants  from  the  State  and  City. 
Poland. — Warsaw:  The  Warsaw  Conservatory  was 
founded  in  1821.  Cracow:  The  Cracow  Conservatory 
was  founded  in  1888.  Lwow  (Lemberg)  :  The  Music 
School  of  the  Galician  Music  Society.  Posen :  The 
State  Conservatory.  Portugal. — Lisbon:  The  Con- 
servatorio  Real  was  founded  in  1833.  Roumania. — 
Bucharest:  The  Bucharest  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Cluj  (formerly  Klausenburg)  :  The  Conservatory  was 
founded  in  1919.  Jassy:  The  Jassy  Conservatory  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  is  a  State  institution.  Russia. — 
Petrograd :  The  Imperial  Conservatory  was  founded  in 
1862  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Society,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  State  Conservatory.  The  directors  have 
included  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Alexander  Glazunoff. 
Moscow:  The  Imperial  Conservatory  was  founded  by 
Nicolas  Rubinstein  in  1866,  and  is  now  the  State  Con- 
servatory. The  Music-School  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  1878.  There  are  also  Conserva- 
tories in  Astrakan,  Kirschnief ,  Kief,  Nicolaief ,  Odessa, 
Kostof,  Saratof,  Tambof,  Tiflis  and  Charkof.  Scot- 
land.— Edinburgh:  The  University  School  of  Music 
was  started  by  the  Reid  Choir,  founded  by  General 
Reid  in  1839.  Directors  there  have  included  Niecks 
and  Tovey.  Glasgow :  The  Athenaeum  School  of  Mu- 
sic was  founded  in  1890.  Serbia. — Belgrade:  The 
Serbian  State  School  of  Music.  South  Africa. — Cape 
Town:  The  South  African  College  of  Music  was 
founded  in  1909.  Spain. — Madrid :  the  Conservatorio 
de  Musica  y  Declamation  was  founded  in  1830,  and  is 
the  official  music  school.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Conservatorio  de  Maria  Cristina.  Sweden. — Stock- 
holm: The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music;  Richard 
Andersson's  Music  School  and  the  Stockholm  Musik- 
institute  are  the  leading  music  schools.  Malmo:  The 
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Malmo  Conservatory  of  Music  founded  in  1909, 
Lund:  The  Sydsvenska  Musikkonservatoriat.  Switz- 
erland.— Zurich :  The  Konservatorium  fiir  Musik  was 
founded  in  1876.  Basle:  The  Conservatoire  was 
founded  in  1867.  United  States  of  America. — The 
United  States  does  not  have  an  official  national  music 
school,  but  there  are  conservatories  attached  to  some 
State  Universities,  as  well  as  those  in  connection  with 
the  larger  private  Universities,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Vassar,  etc.,  which  ..have  music  departments. 
Regular  conservatories  are  at  some  colleges  such  as 
Oberlin  College,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  at  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Music,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
New  York :  The  Institute  of  Musical  Art  was  founded 
by  Frank  Damrosch  in  1904.  It  had  a  five-hundred- 
thousand-dollar  endowment  from  James  Loeb,  and  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  (q.v.). 
The  David  Mannes  Music  School  (q.v.)  has  been  di- 
rected by  David  and  Clara  Mannes.  The  Metropolitan 
Conservatory  of  Music  was  established  in  1886,  and  in 
1891  became  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music.  In 
1900,  following  a  reorganization,  it  became  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Applied  Music.  The  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  of  America  was  founded  in  1885, 
and  had  Antonin  Dvorak  and  Emil  Paur  as  directors. 
The  New  York  College  of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded 
in  1878.  Baltimore:  The  Peabody  Conservatory  (q.v.) 
was  founded  in  1868.  Boston:  The  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  (q.v.)  was  established  in  1867. 
It  has  been  directed  by  Carl  Faelton,  George  W.  Chad- 
wick  and  Wallace  Goodrich  (q.v.).  Chicago:  The 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded 
in  1886.  The  Conservatory  of  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Art  was  founded  in  1885.  The  Musical  College  was 
founded  in  1867  by  Florenz  Ziegfeld.  Cincinnati: 
The  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  (q.v.)  began  its 
career  in  1867.  The  College  of  Music  was  started  in 
1878,  and  has  had  Theodore  Thomas  and  Frank  Van 
der  Stucken  as  directors. 

Conservatory,  Conservatorio  (It.),  the  literal  mean- 
ing in  Italian  is  "nursery"  or  orphanage ;  in  the  i6th  and 
1 7th  centuries,  musical  instruction  was  given  to  the 
boys  in  four  orphanages  at  Naples,  four  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  Venice  and  one  in  Palermo.  Conservatorio 
thereupon  acquired  its  association  with  musical  instruc- 
tion and  was  used  for  the  great  Italian  schools  of  music 
because  their  original  purpose  was  to  preserve  the 
science  of  music  from  corruption.  "The  earliest  known 
conservatory  was  founded  at  Naples  before  1490  by  the 
Flemish  musician,  Jean  Tinctor,  and  later  revived  by 
"Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa. 
From  this  school  sprang  the  four  great  Neapolitan  Con- 
servatories of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  San  Onofrio,  De' 
Poveri  de  Gesu  Cristo  and  Delia  Pieta  de'  Turchini; 
these  were  all  eventually  combined  into  the  Royal  Nea- 
politan College  of  Music,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The 
development  in  Venice  was  similar  to  that  in  Naples; 
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the  first  conservatory  there  was  likewise  founded  by  a 
Flemish  musician,  Adrian  Willaert,  at  about  the  time 
the  first  school  at  Naples  was  founded.  From  this  be- 
ginning, four  great  conservatories  originated:  L'Ospe- 
dde  delta  Pieta,  del  Mendicanti,  degl'  Incurabili,  LOs- 
pedaletto  de3  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  These  conservatories 
have  now  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  Reale  Conservatorio 
di  Musica  is  still  functioning  in  Milan.  Chapel  schools 
of  music  were  also  opened  for  the  choirs  of  the  large 
cathedrals,  the  first  of  that  type  being  founded  in  the 
6th  century  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  for  the  Pon- 
tifical Chapel  at  Rome.  Later  schools  of  greater  scope 
in  musical  education,  such  as  the  Thomasschule  at 
Leipzig  and  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  came  into  ex- 
istence. At  these,  the  boys  served  as  choristers  while 
their  training  would  equip  them  to  be  cultivated  musi- 
cians later  in  life.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  igth 
century,  each  boy  received  individual  professional  train- 
ing from  one  of  the  masters,  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  of  the  apprentice  in  the  guilds.  It  was  in  Paris 
that  the  ftcole  Royale  de  Chant  et  de  Declamation  was 
established  to  train  musicians  for  the  Opera;  in  1795 
this  school  became  the  Conservator™  Nationale  de  Mu- 
sique,  and  included  the  training  of  players  for  the 
national  army  bands.  Its  influence  was  so  great  that 
similar  institutions  were  started  at  Bologna  in  1804,  at 
Milan  in  1807,  and  at  Naples  in  1808,  a  consolidation 
of  the  several  •  existing  schools  accomplished  by  the 
founding  of  the  Collegio  Reale  di  Musica.  Schools  were 
also  created  at  Prague  in  1811,  at  Brussels  in  1813,  at 
Vienna  in  1817,  at  London,  England,  in  1823,  at  The 
Hague  in  1826  and  at  Liege  in  1827.  In  1843,  Mendels- 
sohn established  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  more  mod- 
ern than  its  predecessors,  and  its  influence  was  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  Continent,  Great  Britain  and  the  Ameri- 
cas. Instrumental  training  was  recognized  quite  as 
much  as  vocal;  composition  and  the  preparatory  train- 
ing of  teachers  received  their  proper  consideration. 
Musical  conservatories  of  varying  size  and  rank  have 
been  established  in  all  the  large  cities  and  countries  of 
Europe ;  in  America  and  Great  Britain  the  conservatories 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  usually  privately  owned, 
while  the  majority  on  the  Continent  are  subsidized  by 
the  State.  The?  curriculum  of  these  schools  include 
courses  for  the  study  of  all  orchestral  instruments,  the 
piano,  and  the  training  of  singers  for  opera  and  con- 
cert work ;  also  various  theoretical  studies  such  as  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  form  and  analysis,  musical  history 
and  appreciation,  orchestral  and  recital  practice.  Such 
institutions  are  often  an  affiliated  part  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, as  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  and  have  the  power  of  conferring  de- 
grees in  music.  In  addition  to  collections  of  musical 
instruments,  most  conservatories  possess  a  library  of 
music,  records  and  books  about  music.  The  names  of 
all  the  great  musical  conservatories  in  the  world  are 
given  in  another  article  in  this  work, 


Conservatory  of  Music  (Paris),  see  Conservatoire 
de  Musique  (Paris). 

Consilium,  see  Conseil,  Jean. 

Consilium,  Jacques,  i6th  century  French  composer; 
his  name  is  presumed  to  have  been  Latinized  by  the 
collectors  of  motets,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
his  works  are  to  be  found  in  collections  published  in 
Paris,  Nuremberg,  Leyden  and  Augsburg. 

Consolante  (It.),  consoling,  soothing. 

Console,  the  name  applied  to  that  part  of  the  organ 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  performer;  it  in- 
cludes the  manuals,  drawstops,  pedals  and  accessories. 
The  console  can  be  located  at  any  desired  distance  from 
the  actual  pipes  and  bellows. 

Consoli,  Achille,  Italian  conductor,  born  Catania, 
Sept.  23,  1886.  He  studied  in  Palermo,  became  an 
opera  director  in  Italy,  and  both  North  and  South 
America,  and  a  symphonic  conductor  in  Vienna. 

Consolini,  Angelo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1864;  died  there  in  March,  1934. 
He  was  also  a  fine  viola  and  viola  d'amore  player, 
wrote  violin  studies,  and  edited  classic  violin  and  viola 
music. 

Console,  Ernesto,  English-Italian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  London,  Sept.  15,  1864;  died  Mar. 
21,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Sgambati  and  Reinecke. 

Console,  Federigo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Ancona  in  1841 ;  died  Florence,  Dec.  14, 
1906;  pupil  of  Giorgetti,  Vieuxtemps,  Fetis  and  Liszt. 
A  nervous  affliction  forced  him  to  abandon  playing, 
and  he  took  up  composition  and  historical  research. 
He  composed  a  violin  concerto,  a  piano  concerto,  and 
published  a  work  on  the  transliteration  of  neumes  into 
modern  notation. 

Consonance,  the  pleasing  result  to  the  human  sense 
of  hearing  when  certain  combinations  of  musical  tones 
are  sounded  simultaneously.  In  the  theory  of  music, 
consonance  is  applied  to  intervals  which  are  final  in 
themselves 'and  require  no  resolution;  these  are  all  per- 
fect intervals  (primes,  fourths,  fifths  and  octaves), 
classified  as  perfect  consonances,  and  all  major  and 
minor  thirds  and  sixths  which  are  termed  imperfect 
consonances. 

Consort,  the  name  given  in  England  during  the  i6th 
and  I7th  centuries  to  a  group  of  instrumentalists  play- 
ing together ;  their  performance  was  also  referred  to  as 
a  "consort."  A  "whole  consort"  was  achieved  by  all 
playing  upon  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  as  viols;  a 
"broken  consort"  consisted  of  various  types  of  instru- 
ments as  wind  and  string.  See  Chest  of  Viols. 

Constantin,  Louis,  French  violinist,  born  about 
1585;  died  at  Paris  in  Oct.  1657;  one  of  the  best 
virtuosi  of  the  early  French  school  and  highly  praised 
by  Mersenne.  He  was  also  a  composer,  taking  part  as 
a  youth  in  the  music  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII. 

Constantin,  Titus  Charles,  French  conductor  and 
composer, .  born  Marseilles,  Jan.  7,  1835;  died  Pau, 
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1891 ;  pupil  of  Ambroise  Thomas.  His  compositions 
include  a  comic  opera,  a  ballet,  cantatas,  overtures,  and 
many  works  in  smaller  forms. 

Constanz,  Hans  von,  see  Hans  von  Constans,  Ma- 
gister. 

Construction,  the  plan,  either  original  or  adopted, 
employed  by  a  composer  for  the  writing  of  a  piece 
of  music.  In  vocal  music  the  construction  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  meaning 
they  convey.  Instrumental  music,  which  does  not 
have  the  advantage  of  a  text  to  maintain  the  interest 
of  the  listener,  must  be  carefully  constructed  so  that 
all  its  parts  bear  a  definite  "relationship  to  each  other. 
In  any  well  constructed  composition  of  music  there 
must  be  unity,  symmetry,  and  coherence  just  as  in 
a  great  painting  or  literary  work.  Two  elements  em- 
ployed in  musical  design  are  repetition  to  give  "unity/' 
and  contrast  to  avoid  monotony.  In  poetry  there  is  a 
repetition  of  rhyme,  meter  and  length  of  verse;  like- 
wise music  has  a  repetition  of  rhythmic  pattern,  har- 
monic progression,  and  melodies  or  themes.  Contrast 
is  gained  through  the  introduction  of  sections,  and 
variation  of  existing  parts.  There  are  several  general 
forms  employed  in  the  majority  of  musical  composi- 
tion; two  or  three  part  "song  form"  theme  with  varia- 
tions, rondo,  sonata  form,  etc.,  etc. 

Contavalli,  Luigi,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Imola  in  1862.  His  instruments  are  of  a  good  quality, 
modelled  somewhat  after  Stradivarius ;  they  have  been 
awarded  several  prizes  and  medals. 

Contavalli,  Primo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Imola  in  1899;  son  of  Luigi  Contavalli.  He  studied 
with  his  father,  followed  the  Stradivarius  model,  and 
has  succeded  in  controlling  the  tone  quality  of  his  in- 
struments by  the  judicious  application  of  varnish  made 
on  his  own  formula. 

Conte,  Giovanni,  Spanish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Tolosa,  Mar.  12,  1830;  died  Paris,  Apr.  2,  1888. 
His  works  include  operas,  violin  music  and  a  violin 
method. 

Conte,  Jean,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Toulouse,  May  12,  1830;  died  Paris,  Apr.  i,  1888; 
a  pupil  of  Carafa,  and  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1855.  His  works 
include  instrumental,  sacred  and  dramatic  music. 

Conte,  Paolo,  Italian  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Palermo,  Feb.  23,  1890.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  a  piano  sonata,  a  piano  concerto  and  some 
chamber  music. 

Contes  d'Hoffmann,  see  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

Contessa,  Enrico,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Turin,  Nov.  27,  1877;  his 
works  include  an  opera,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber 
music,  a  piano  sonata,  and  some  songs. 

Conti,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Arpino,  Naples,  Oct.  9,  1797;  died  Naples,  July  10, 
1868;  pupil  of  Tritto  and  Zingarelli.  He  was  profes- 


sor of  counterpoint  at  Naples  Conservatory  and  num- 
bered among  his  pupils  Bellini,  Buonamici,  Florimo  and 
Marchetti.  His  compositions  include  eleven  operas,  and 
some  church  music. 

Conti,  Claudio,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Capracotta,  Mar.  13,  1836;  died  Naples,  Dec.  24,  1878; 
his  works  include  an  opera. 

Conti,  Francesco  Bartolommeo,  Italian  theorbist 
and  dramatic  composer,  born  Florence,  Jan.  20,  1681 ; 
died  Vienna,  July  20,  1732.  He  was  court  theorbist 
at  Vienna,  and  produced  sixteen  grand  operas,  thir- 
teen serenades,  nine  oratorios  and  more  than  fifty  can- 
tatas. 

Conti,  Giacomo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  died  at  Vienna  in  1804.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  and  by  Prince 
Potemkin;  in  1793  he  became  conductor  of  Italian 
opera  at  Vienna,  composing  concertos,  sonatas  and  solo 
pieces  for  violin. 

Conti,  Gioacchino,  Italian  male  soprano,  born  Ar- 
pino, Naples,  Feb.  28,  1714;  died  Rome,  Oct.  25, 
1761,  surnamed  Gizziello  after  his  teacher  Domenico 
Gizzi.  His  debut  at  Rome  was  a  brilliant  success,  and 
his  fame  spread  over  all  Italy. 

Conti  (Contini),  Ignazio,  Italian  composer,  born 
Florence,  1699;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  28,  1759;  a  son 
of  Francesco  Bartolommeo  Conti.  His  works  include 
oratorios,  cantatas  and  masses. 

Conti,  Nicolo,  iSth  century  Italian  composer;  his 
operas  were  produced  successfully  in  Naples. 

Conti,  Pietro,  i8th .  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer;  his  works  include  a  violin  concerto,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1760. 

Contin,  Mme.,  igth  century  Italian  composer;  her 
works  include  a  set  of  variations  for  piano  with  string 
accompaniment. 

Contini,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  director,  born  at  Brescia  about  1513;  died  in 
1574;  teacher  of  Luca  Marenzio.  His  works  included 
masses,  motets  and  madrigals. 

Contini,  Giovanni,  early  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  the  Roman  school;  his  oratorio,  II  pescatore 
castigato,  was  produced  at  Prague,  in  1735. 

Contino,  Alfredo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Naples  in  1890;  pupil  of  Vincent  Postiglione,  and  his 
successor.  He  makes  excellent  copies  of  violins  by 
masters  of  the  Italian  School. 

Continuato  (It.),  continued,  held,  sustained. 

Continuo  (It.),  a  shortened  form  of  Basso  continuo; 
see  Thorough  Bass. 

Contra  (It.  "against"),  a  prefix  which  is  used  in 
music  to  indicate  instruments  that  play  music  an  octave 
below,  such  as  the  contrabass  and  contrabassoon. 

Contrabass,  the  German  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Contrebasse;  also,  as  the  general  term  for  the 
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lowest  instrument  of  any  class  of  instruments,  such  as 
the  double  bass  (q.v.). 

Contrabass  Clarinet,  a  clarinet  in  B  flat,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  bass  clarinet ;  its  use  has  been  confined 
to  military  bands. 

Contrabass  Tuba,  the  BB  flat  bass  tuba. 

Contrabassist,  a  double-bass  player. 

Contrabasso  (It),  (i)  the  double  bass;  (2)  the 
organ-stop  called  Contrebasse. 

Contrabassoon  (Fr.  contrebasson ;  Ger.  Doppel- 
fagott;  It.  contrafagotto) ,  a  European  reed  instrument, 
the  contrabass  of  the  oboe  family,  sounding  an  octave 
lower  than  the  bassoon.  Its  lowest  note  is  usually  the 
last  B-flat  on  the  piano,  and  its  part  in  the  score  is 
written  one.  octave  higher  than  the  actual  sounds,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  double  bass.  It  is  employed  by  Beetho- 
ven with  telling  effect  in  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and 
all  composers  since  his  time  have  made  some  use  of  it. 

Contra-bourdon,  a  32  ft.  covered  wood  organ-stop 
providing  the  octave  of  the  ordinary  Bourdon. 

Contradanza  (It.),  country  dance. 

Contra-dulciana,  a  32  ft.  string  organ-stop  provid- 
ing the  octave  of  the  16  ft.  Dulciana. 

Contrafagott,  the  German  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Double  Bassoon.  Examples  were  placed  by 
Walker  on  the  first  and  fourth  manuals  of  the  organ 
in  the  Ulm  Cathedral. 

Contrafagotto  (It.),  (i)  the  Contrabassoon  (q.v.); 
(2)  the  organ  stop  called  Double  Bassoon. 

Contra-gamba,  a  i6-ft.  labial  organ-stop  providing 
the  octave  for  the  Gamba. 

Contra-oboe,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  providing 
the  octave  for  the  ordinary  oboe. 

Contraposaune,  a  powerfully  voiced  lingual  organ- 
stop  of  32  ft.  pitch  in  the  pedal  and  16  ft.  in  the 
manuals.  The  pipes  have  resonators  of  the  inverted 
conical  form,  and  the  tone  is  that  of  the  orchestral  bass 
trombone,  but  much  more  powerful  and  of  wider 
range.  Examples  of  the  32  ft.  stop  were  placed  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Cronstadt,  in  the  Centennial  Hall, 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Don- 
caster,  and  in  Christ  Church,  Hirschberg. 

Contraposaune  (Ger.),  the  bass  trombone. 

Contrappuntista  (It.),  a  contrapuntist. 

Contrappunto  (It.),  counterpoint;  contrappunto 
doppiof  double  or  invertible  counterpoint ;  contrappunto 
sopa  il  soggetto,  counterpoint  above  the  theme ;  contrap- 
punto sotto  il  sogetto,  counterpoint  below  the  theme; 
contrapunto  syncopato,  syncopated  counterpoint. 

Contraprinzipal,  the  German  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Open  Diapason,  32  ft.  (Pedal)  and  ditto, 
16  ft.  (manual). 

Contrapunctus  (Lat.),  counterpoint. 

Contrapuntal,  belonging  to  the  art  of  counterpoint. 

Contrapuntist,  one  skilled  in  the  theory  and  writing 
of  counterpoint. 


Contra-salicional,  a  16  ft.  labial  organ-stop  (string), 
the  octave  of  the  ordinary  SalicionaL 

Contra-saxophone,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  the 
octave  of  the  ordinary  Saxophone. 

Contrasoggetto  (It.),  counter  subject. 

Contra-tenor,  the  highest  male  voice. 

Contra-trombone,  a  32  ft.  (Pedal)  and  16  ft.  (man- 
ual) organ-stop,  the  octave  of  the  Trombone. 

Contrattempo  (It.),  a  tone  beginning  on  an  unac- 
cented beat  and  ending  on  an  accented  beat;  i.e.,  a 
syncopation. 

Contra-tuba,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Bass  Tuba. 

Contra-violone,  (i)  a  16  ft.  labial  organ-stop 
(string},  the  octave  of  the  Violino;  (2)  the  Italian 
name  for  the  double-bass. 

Contractus,  Hermannus,  see  Hermannus,  Contrac- 
tus. 

Contralto  (It.),  the  lowest  female  voice,  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  "alto"  voice. 

Contralto  Bugle,  the  soprano  Saxhorn  in  B  flat. 

Contrapas,  a  Catalonian  (Spanish)  vocal  dance  in 
which  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  described;  it  is  of  ex- 
treme length,  and  full  of  character. 

Contrary  Motion,  the  leading  of  two  parts  in  oppo- 
site directions,  one  ascending  while  the  other  descends. 
This  movement,  still  one  of  the  most  valued  in  har- 
monic progression,  was  preferred  to  oblique,  or  similar 
motion,  in  polyphonic  composition. 

.Contre  (Fr.),  contra,  counter,  against. 

Contrebasse,  (i)  a  16  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop 
giving  a  string  tone  suggestive  of  the  orchestral  bass ; 
(2)  the  French  name  for  the  double-bass. 

Contre-bombarde,  a  32  ft.  Pedal  lingual  organ-stop 
of  large  scale  and  great  power.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Cathedral  Notre  Dame  and  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Sulpice  and  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  in  the  Royal  Church, 
St.  Denis,  and  in  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  and  in  Albert  Hall, 
Sheffield. 

Contredanse,  a  lively  dance  which  became  popular 
in  France  after  1700;  it  was  similar  to  the  anglaise 
and  was  known  in  Germany  as  the  frangaise.  A  group 
of  these  dances,  performed  by  couples  facing  each 
other,  made  up  a  quadrille.  The  contredanse  is  com- 
prised of  phrases  eight  measures  long,  each  phrase 
usually  repeated,  and  in  2-4  or  6-8  time.  The  most 
famous  instrumental  contredanses  are  twelve  composed 
by  Beethoven  for  orchestra. 

*  Contre-partie  (Fr.),  a  musical  part  opposed  to  an- 
other, as  bass  to  soprano. 

Contrepoint  (Fr.),  counterpoint. 

Contrepointiste  (Fr.),  contrapuntist. 

Contre-sujet  (Fr.),  counter-subject. 

Contreras,  Jose  (Le  Granadino),  Spanish  violin 
maker,  born  at  Granada,  about  1710;  died  about  1780; 
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one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  violin  makers.  He 
worked  at  Madrid  from  about  1740  to  1775,  after 
having  studied  in  Italy.  His  instruments  are  made 
with  fine  woods,  and  follow  the  Guarnerius  del  Gesu 
model  in  the  matter  of  large  sound  holes. 

Contreras,  Salvador,  Mexican  composer,  born  Nov. 
10,  1912. 

Contumacci,  Carlo,  see  Cotumacci,  Carlo. 

Conus,  Georg,  Russian  composer  and  theoretical 
writer,  born  Moscow,  Oct.  I,  1862;  died  there,  Sept. 
I933-  He  taught  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and 
directed  the  Saratow  Conservatory.  His  works  include 
symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  some  im- 
portant theoretical  treatises. 

Conus,  Julius,  Russian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Moscow,  1869;  brother  of  Georg  Conus.  He  studied 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  wrote  violin  works. 

Conus,  Leo,  igth  century  Russian  pianist  and 
teacher ;  brother  of  Georg  Conus ;  student  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory  with  Pabst  and  Arensky. 

Converse,  Charles  Crozat  (pen  name  Karl  Red- 
dan),  American  composer,  born  Warren,  Mass.,  Oct.  7, 
1832;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  where  his 
teachers  were  Richter,  Hauptmann  and  Plaidy.  His 
published  works  include  overtures,  German  songs,  vo- 
cal quartets,  hymns  and  a  cantata  (i26th  Psalm)  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Converse,  Frederick  Shepherd,  American  com- 
poser, born  Newton,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1871.  He  studied 
the  piano  with  local  teachers,  and  later  entered  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  continued  his  musical  work 
under  John  Knowles  Paine.  At  his  commencement  he 
had  an  original  composition  performed,  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano.  After  a  brief  period  in  business,  he 
decided  to  abandon  his  commercial  prospects,  contrary 
to  his  father's  advice,  and  devote  himself  to  music. 
Accordingly  he  took  some  lessons  from  Carl  Baermann 
and  George  W.  Chadwick  in  Boston,  after  which  he 
attended  the  Royal  School  of  Music  in  Munich,  where 
his  teacher  was  Rheinberger.  On  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  became  an  instructor  in  harmony  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  later,  assistant  professor 
of  music  at  Harvard.  He  resigned  this  position  to  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  composition,  and  produced  his 
opera  The  Pipe  of  Desire  which  received  the  David 
Bispham  medal  and  a  choral  work,  Job.  The  former 
was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York, 
in  1910.  During  the  World  War  he  was  active  in 
promoting  music  in  the  training  camps,  and  as  a  con- 
ductor of  community  choruses.  The  Pipe  of  Desire 
was  the  first  opera  by  an  American  composer  to  receive 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In  it 
he  evinces  a  keen  sense  of  operatic  fitness  in  composi- 
tion, and  is  able  to  interpret  the  various  scenes  and  in- 
cidents in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  readily  grasped 
by  the  listener.  He  possesses  unusual  ability  in  weav- 
ing voices,  instruments,  speech  and  action  into  a  sig- 


nificant and  coherent  whole.  His  orchestral  works 
have  been  performed  by  major  orchestras  in  many  cities 
of  the  United  States,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don; among  them  are  three  symphonies  and  a  sym- 
phonic suite  American  Sketches.  His  choral  works 
include  The  Peace  Pipe  and  the  Flight  of  the  Eagle. 
He  has  also  written  a  piano  trio,  three  string  quartets 
and  two  operas,  The  *  Immigrants  and  Sinbad,  the 
Sailor. 

Converse  College,  American  women's  college, 
founded  in  1889,  an^  located  at  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina.  The  Music  Department  was  started  in  1890, 
is  fully  accredited,  and  offers  courses  in  theoretical 
and  applied  music  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music.  The  student  body  consists  of  over  three 
hundred  women,  of  which  approximately  "fifty  attend 
the  Music  School,  the  faculty  has  eight  members,  and 
the  music  library  consists  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
books,  as  well  as  a  number  of  scores  and  phonograph 
records. 

Conversi,  Girolamo,  Italian  composer  of.  madrigals, 
born  Correggio,  about  the  middle  of  i6th  century. 

Conversio  (Lat.),  inversion. 

Conway,  Patrick,  American  bandmaster,  born  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  July  4,  1865 ;  died  June  10,  1929.  He  organized 
his  own  band  in  1908,  and  toured  the  United  States 
successfully  for  many  years. 

Conze,  Johannes,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Lippstadt,  May  29,  1875 ;  pupil  of  Krebs,  Fred- 
erick Gernsheim  and  Hausmann.  His  compositions  in- 
clude vocal,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Cook,  Edgar  Thomas,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Worcester,  Mar.  18,  1880.  He  was  as- 
sistant organist  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  is  organist 
at  Southwark  Cathedral,  London,  where  he  gives  choral 
and  orchestral  performances  of  the  modern  oratorios. 
His  compositions  include  anthems,  part-songs  and 
services. 

Cook,  Eliza,  English  poetess,  writer  and  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1818.  Her  compositions  include 
numerous  ballads  which  were  popular  in  her  day;  she 
also  wrote  verses  set  to  music  by  various  English  com- 
posers. 

Cook,  Frederick  Wilson,  American  conductor,  vio- 
linist and  music  teacher,  born  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan. 
5,  1882.  He  studied  with  Jacques  Hoffman,  became  a 
conductor  in  New  England,  a  first  violinist  in  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  from  1897  to  1917,  concert- 
master  of  a  touring  opera  company,  then  later  a  violin 
teacher  in  Philadelphia. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tottinharn,  see  Poole,  Anna 
Ware. 

Cook,  Thomas  Aynsley,  English  bass,  born  at  Lon- 
don, about  1831;  died  Liverpool,  Feb.  16,  1894.    As 
a  boy  he  had  a  fine  soprano  voice  which  developed 
later  into  a  powerful  bass  of  agreeable  quality,  his 
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singing  and  acting  being  marked  by  abundant  energy 
and  spirit,  coupled  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He 
toured  the  United  States  on  different  occasions  with 
the  National  English  Opera,  and  with  the  Parepa-Rosa 
Opera  Company  in  Great  Britain. 

Cooke,  Benjamin,  English  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  at  London  in  1734;  died  there,  Sept. 
14,  1/93  J  *or  some  years  organist  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. His  works  include  church  music,  instrumental 
concertos,  organ  and  harpsichord  pieces,  but  he  is 
most  famous  for  his  glees,  canons  and  catches,  for 
which  he  won  several  prizes  offered  by  the  Catch 
Club. 

Cooke,  Captain  Henry,  English  composer,  singer 
and  teacher,  died  at  Hampton  Court,  July  13,  1672. 

Cooke,  James  Francis,  American  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Nov.  14,  1875.  He 
studied  in  New  York  with  W.  H.  Hall,  Woodman, 
Eberhard  and  Medora,  and  in  Wiirzburg  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  with  Meyer-Olbersleben  and  Hermann 
Ritter.  He  taught  piano  in  New  York  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  in  1907  became  editor  of  the  "Etude" 
Magazine  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Standard  History  of  Music,  Great  Pianists  upon 
Piano-Playing,  Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios, 
Music-Masters  Old  and  New,  as  well  as  stories,  plays 
and  a  novel  In  1917  he  became  head  of  the  Presser 
Foundation;  his  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Cooke,  Nathaniel,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Bosham,  near  Chichester,  1773 ;  died  there,  Apr. 
5,  1827;  he  wrote  some  piano  pieces,  and  published  a 
collection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes. 

Cooke,  Robert,  English  composer,  choirmaster  and 
organist,  born  London,  1768;  drowned  there,  1814;  son 
of  Benjamin  Cooke;  he  wrote  a  service,  several  songs 
and  some  glees. 

Cooke,  Thomas  Simpson,  Irish  composer,  tenor 
and  conductor,  born  at  Dublin  in  1782;  died  London, 
Feb.  26,  1848.  He  studied  with  Giordani,  conducted 
in  Dublin  and  London,  sang  tenor  roles  at  Drury  Lane, 
London,  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  wrote 
treatises  on  singing,  and  composed  about  twenty  operas. 

Cooley,  Carlton,  contemporary  American  composer, 
born  at  Milf ord,  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra  where  the  world  pre- 
miere of  one  of  his  compositions,  a  symphonic  poem, 
Caponsacchi,  was  given  in  1933  under  the  baton  of 
Artur  Rodzinski. 

Coolidge,  Eliabeth  Sprague,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can music  patron,  who  has  been  active  in  aiding  young 
American  musicians.  She  organized  the  chamber  mu- 
sic festivals  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  has  aided  the 
cause  of  chamber  music  in  the  United  States  to  a  re- 
markable extent  by  establishing  the  Elisabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  (q.v.)  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Coolidge,  Elizabeth  Sprague,  Foundation,  contem- 
porary American  musical  foundation,  established  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1925,  by  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge,  and  administered  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  was  founded  for  the  promotion  and  furtherance  of 
chamber  music,  and  among  its  activities  provides  for 
music  festivals,  performances  of  both  old  and  new 
chamber  music  compositions,  the  commissioning  of  new 
works  by  important  composers,  the  awarding  of  prizes 
for  meritorious  compositions,  and  the  awarding  of 
medals  for  services  to  chamber  music.  Mrs.  Coolidge 
also  gave  an  auditorium,  which  is  located  in  the  north- 
west wing  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Eight  cham- 
ber music  festivals  have  been  held  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  since  the  Foundation  was  founded;  four 
composers:  Albrecht  Huybrechts,  Joseph  Huttel,  Bo- 
huslav  Martinu,  and  Jerzy  Fitelberg,  have  received  the 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Prize;  and  works  have 
been  commissioned  from  Frederick  Stock,  Howard 
Hanson,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Serge  Prokofieff,  Ildebrando 
Pizzetti,  Bela  Bartok  and  Walter  Piston.  Recipients 
of  the  distinctive  service  to  chamber  music  medal  have 
included  Walter  Willson  Cobbett,  Adolfo  Betti,  Alfredo 
Casella,  Edwin  T.  Rice,  Gian  Francesco  Malipiero  and 
Carl  Engel. 

Cools,  Eugene,  French  composer,  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  Paris,  Mar.  27,  1877;  died  Aug.  5,  1936; 
pupil  of  Gedalge,  Faure,  and  Widor.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  operatic,  orchestral,  choral,  instrumental 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Coomaraswamy,  Dr.  Ananda  K.,  Indian  writer  on 
art  and  music,  born  Aug.  22,  1877.  He  studied  at 
University  College,  London,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Indian  Society  there,  and  became  keeper  of  the 
Indian  and  Mohammedan  Art  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  He  is  a  well-known  lecturer,  and  the 
author  of  many  books. 

Coombs,  Charles  Whitney,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Bucksport,  Maine,  Dec.  25,  1859.  He 
studied  with  Speidel  and  Seif  ritz  at  Stuttgart,  and  with 
Graeseke,  Janssen,  John  and  Lamperti  at  Dresden.  He 
then  visited  London  and  Paris,  and  became  organist  of 
the  American  Church  at  Dresden.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, New  York,  and  in  1908  of  St.  Luke's,  New 
York.  His  compositions  include  four  sacred  cantatas, 
twenty-five  anthems,  and  about  seventy-five  songs. 

Coombs,  J.  Parker,  contemporary  bass  singer  who 
has  been  a  member  of  various  opera  companies  in 
New  York,  and  has  engaged  in  a  number  of  theatrical 
productions ;  he  has  also  taken  part  in  important  radio 
programs. 

Coons,  Minnie,  American  pianist,  born  at  New  York 
in  1882  (?).  She,  studied  with  W.  Berger  and  X. 
Scharwenka  at  Berlin,  and  made  her  debut  with  the 
Leipzig  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1904.  Following 
successful  appearances  in  Berlin,  she  made  her  Ameri- 
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can  debut  in  1905  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Coop,  Ernesto,  Jr.,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples, 
in  1863 ;  he  has  written  operas,  operettas,  and  a  piano 
concerto. 

Coop,  Ernesto,  Sr.,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Messina,  June  17,  1802;  died  Naples,  Nov.  i, 
1879.  He  taught  piano  at  the  Naples  Conservatory, 
and  composed  many  piano  pieces. 

Cooper,  Emil,  contemporary  Russian  conductor, 
pupil  of  TaneiefT.  Among  his  important  posts  have 
been  the  Imperial  Opera  and  the  Symphony  Society  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Moscow.  He  has  conducted  many 
premieres  in  Russia,  and  has  appeared  with  some  of 
the  leading  orchestras  of  the  world;  in  1929  he  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Co. 

Cooper,  George,  English  organist,  born  Lambeth, 
July  7,  1820;  died  London,  Oct.  2,  1876.  He  held 
positions  at  various  London  churches,  finally  being  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Royal  chapel.  He  did  much  to 
elevate  public  taste,  particularly  by  his  able  perform- 
ance of  the  works  of  Bach.  Mendelssohn  is  said  to 
have  commented  favorably  on  his  extemporization. 

Cooper,  John,  see  Copcrario,  John. 

Cooper,  Richard,  the  first  engraver  of  music  in  Scot- 
land, died  Jan.  20,  1764. 

Cooper  (Cowper),  Robert,  late  I5th  and  early  2Oth 
century  English  composer ;  some  of  his  songs  are  pre- 
served in  mss.  collections. 

Cooper,  William,  see  Bchr,  Frans. 

Copeland,  George,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  Boston;  pupil  of  Carlo  BuonamicL  He  has  spe- 
cialized in  modern  French  and  Spanish  works,  appear- 
ing with  great  success  in  Europe  and  America. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital,  and  the  largest  city,  of  Den- 
mark. Since  the  i6th  century  it  has  been  famous  for 
its  musical  activities,  and  today  is  one  of  the  musical 
centers  of  Northern  Europe,  due  to  its  opera,  orches- 
tras, choral  organizations  and  conservatories.  Famous 
church  organists  have  included  Weyse,  Hyllested,  Otto 
Mailing  and  Helsted.  The  court  directors  and  organists 
have  included  Sarti,  Kuhlau,  Gade,  Svendsen,  F.  Rung 
and  Hoeberg.  The  National  Theatre,  or  Opera  has  in 
recent  years  had  its  court  directors  as  conductors. 
Opera  is  also  given  at  the  Kasino  and  Folks  Theatre. 
The  leading  symphony  orchestra  is  The  Royal  Or- 
chestra, and  concerts  are  also  given  at  the  Tivoll. 
Gade  brought  The  Musical  Union  to  great  distinction 
about  1850;  it  has  later  been  conducted  by  Paulli,  and 
A.  C.  Nielsen.  The  Cecilia  is  famous  for  older  church 
music,  and  there  is  a  Madrigal  Choir  and  a  Concert 
Union.  The  Copenhagen  Conservatory  was  originally 
founded  by  Moldenhauer,  but  since  1902  has  been 
under  Royal  patronage.  The  Horneman  Conservatory 
was  founded  in  1880.  Copenhagen  is  the  birthplace  of 
N.  W.  Gade,  and  Ferdinand  Rung. 
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Coperario  (Cooper),  John,  English  lutenist  and 
gambist,  born  about  1580;  died  about  1626.  He  studied 
in  Italy,  Italianized  his  name,  became  music  teacher  to 
the  children  of  James  I,  and  wrote  a  number  of  pieces 
for  the  lute  and  viola  da  gamba. 

Coperto  (It.),  covered,  muffled;  timpano  coperto}  a 
muffled  kettledrum. 

Copland,  Aaron,  American  composer,  born  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1900.  While  still  in  school,  he 
studied  music  with  Wolfsohn,  Wittgenstein  and  Ad- 
ler;  in  1918  he  began  the  study  of  theory  with  Rubin 
Goldmark,  and  remained  with  him  four  years.  In 
1921  he  enrolled  as  the  first  student  of  composition  at 
the  Fontainebleau  School  of  Music,  and  studied  with 
Nadia  Boulanger  for  three  years,  also  studying  piano 
for  part  of  that  time  with  Ricardo  Vines.  He  was 
awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in  1925  and  it  was 
renewed  in  1926.  In  1930  his  Dance  Symphony  re- 
ceived the  RCA  Victor  Company  award.  His  desire 
to  promote  contemporary  American  music  has  led  him 
to  many  various  associations.  In  cooperation  with 
Roger  Sessions  he  organized  the  Copland-Sessions  Con- 
certs, which  presented  American  music  during  1928- 
1931.  He  was  first  director  of  the  American  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music  at  Yaddo,  Saratoga  Springs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board  in  the  League 
of  Composers,  and  director  of  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music.  He  has  been  lecturer  at  Harvard  University 
and  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  and  his  or- 
chestral works  have  been  played  by  all  the  major  Ameri- 
can orchestras  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  France.  Cop- 
land's chamber  works  have  been  performed  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  notably  at  the  Yaddo  and  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Festivals.  His  ballet  Hear  Ye!  Hear 
Ye!  was  first  presented  in  Chicago,  and  then  in  New 
York.  His  opera  for  high  school  students  The  Second 
Hurricane  was  first  given  by  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment. The  League  of  Composers  commissioned  a 
work  which  was  presented  by  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony; Music  for  Radio  was  commissioned  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company.  His  best  known 
works  are  the  Piano  Concerto  and  Music  for  the 
Theatre.  He  has  recently  written  a  Sextet  (after  his 
Short  Symphony)  for  piano,  clarinet  and  string  quar- 
tet. He  has  also  written  What  to  Listen  for  in  Music, 
a  book  on  musical  appreciation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  composer  rather  than  the  educator. 

Copland,  Joseph  N.,  contemporary  American  violin 
maker  working  at  Chicago.  He  established  his  own 
business  in  1905,  and  has  since  made  nearly  a  hundred 
fine  instruments  from  the  tonal  and  structural  stand- 
points. 

Copp,  Evelyn  Ashton  (nee  Fletcher),  Canadian 
music  teacher,  born  Woodstock,  Ontario,  in  1872. 
She  evolved  special  methods  in  kindergarten  and  pri- 
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instruction,  and  taught  along  these  lines  at  the  * 
Xew  England  Conservatory  in  Boston. 

Copp,  Laura  Remick,  American  pianist,  writer  on 
music,  composer  and  teacher,  born  Loda,  III,  May  4, 
1886.  She  studied  at  the  American  Conservatory  in 
Chicago,  and  later  in  Vienna  with  Leschetizky,  com- 
posing piano  pieces,  and  contributing  many  articles  to 
musical  periodicals. 

Coppelia,  grand  ballet,  after  A.  T.  E.  Hoffmann's 
tale  The  Sandman,  music  by  Leo  Delibes,  first  pro- 
duced at  Paris,  1870.  The  story  is:  The  villager, 
Franz,  falls  in  love  with  Coppelia,  the  lovely  automaton 
made  by  Dr.  Coppelius.  Franz  is  already  engaged  to 
Swanhilda,  whom  he  forgets  in  his  new  infatuation. 
While  the  magician,  Dr.  Coppelius,  plies  Franz  with 
wine,  Swanhilda  takes  the  doll's  place  in  the  shop.  As 
the  wine  begins  to  take  effect,  Swanhilda  pretends  to 
come  to  life,  much  to  the  delight  of  Coppelius.  His 
delight,  however,  turns  to  sorrow  when  Swanhilda  un- 
deceives the  repentant  Franz  and  they  run  away  to- 
gether. Coppelius  had  worked  on  the  automaton  for 
many  years,  and  all  his  hopes  were  centered  around 
it.  He  had  believed  that  his  illusion  of  a  living  per- 
son was  so  perfect  that  Franz's  affection  would  never 
turn  away  from  the  mechanical  substitute,  so  when 
Swanhilda  is  successful  in  her  subterfuge,  the  old 
man's  heart  is  overwhelmed  with  disappointment,  and 
he  falls  dead  of  a  broken  heart. 

Coppeneur,  Jean  Herman,  Belgian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Liege  about  1780;  died  Chaud- 
fontaine,  May  21,  1850.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gretry, 
and  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera. 

Coppet,  Edward  J.  de,  American  patron  of  the 
arts,  born  New  York,  May  28,  1855 ;  died  there,  Apr. 
30,  1916.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  paid  artists  to 
give  private  quartet  performances  at  his  home.  He 
realized  the  need  of  constant  practice  by  a  quartet,  and 
commissioned  Alfred  Pochon  to  assemble  four  men  of 
the  highest  type  to  play  together  constantly,  thereby 
founding  the  world-famous  "Flonzaley  Quartet," 
which  consisted  of  Adolf o  Betti,  first  violin;  Alfred 
Pochon,  second  violin;  Ugo  Ara,  viola;  and  Ivan 
d'Archambeau,  'cello.  They  studied  at  Flonzaley,  de 
Coppet's  Swiss  residence,  and  made  their  public  Ameri- 
can debut  at  New  York  in  1905,  later  appearing  regu- 
larly in  America  and  Europe.  For  many  years  until 
it  disbanded,  the  Quartet  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

Coppet,  L.  C.  de,  composer,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as 
the  composer  of  a  string  quartet  published  about  1900. 

Coppola,  Piero,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Milan,  Oct.  n,  1888;  student  of  piano  and  com- 
position at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  He  has  appeared 
as  conductor  in  Paris,  Christiania,  Florence  and  Brus- 
sels, having  directed  the  first  productions  of  Puccini's, 
The  'Girl  from  the  Golden  West,  in  the  latter  city.  His 


compositions  include  two  operas  one  of  which  Nitrita, 
obtained  a  prize  in  the  McCormick  competition  in  1914. 
He  is  also  the  conductor  of  many  fine  phonograph  re- 
cordings. 

Coppola,  Pietro  Antonio  (Pierantonio),  Italian 
composer,  born  Castrogiovanni,  Sicily,  Dec.  n,  1793; 
died  Catania,  Nov.  13,  1877.  Self-taught,  except  for 
a  brief  period  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Naples, 
he  was  a  contemporary  and  unfortunate  rival  of  Ros- 
sini. Several  of  his  operas  had  some  success  in  their 
day,  one  having  had  performances  in  Rome,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Lisbon,  Paris  and  Mexico  City;  he  also  com- 
posed some  sacred  music. 

CoppSla,  Raffaelle,  Italian  composer,  born  Capua, 
May  1854;  died  Turin,  Nov.  12,  1910.  His  composi- 
tions were  chiefly  operas. 

Copulatio,  singing  in  parallel  fifths  and  octaves. 
The  term  was  used  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  who  greatly 
disapproved  of  this  system  of  vocalization. 
Copyright,  Musical,  see  Musical  Copyright. 
Coq  d'Or,  Le  (Eng.  The  Golden  Cock),  grand 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Vladimir  Bielsky,  music 
by  Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  first  produced  at  Mos- 
cow, in  May,  1910.  The  story  is :  King  Dodon  holds 
council  in  the  hall  of  his  palace  with  his  boyards,  who 
all  seem  to  disagree,  and  the  entire  assembly  is  in  an 
uproar.  An  astrologer  appears,  and  offers  the  King  a 
golden  cock,  possessing  the  power  to  forecast  coming 
events.  King  Dodon's  bed  is  brought  in,  and  he  goes 
to  sleep  relieved  of  all  responsibility.  Suddenly  the 
cock  sounds  the  war  alarm ;  the  King,  rudely  awakened, 
sends  his  sons  ahead,  and  follows  later.  When  King 
Dodon  reaches  the  battle-field,  he  finds  his  army  and 
sons  slain.  At  dawn,  he  discovers  a  tent  on  the  hillside ; 
thinking  that  it  belongs  to  the  enemy  leader,  he  walks 
toward  it,  but  is  astonished  to  see  the  Queen  of  She- 
maka  appear.  The  aged  Dodonvis  lured  by  the  beautiful 
woman,  who  makes  him  dance  with  her  until  he  falls 
down  exhausted.  She  then  agrees  to  become  his  bride ; 
when  they  reach  his  palace,  the  astrologer  appears, 
and  claims  as  his  reward  for  the  magic  bird,  the 
Queen.  The  angry  King,  with  a  blow  from  his  scepter, 
kills  the  astrologer;  in  turn  the  bird  pierces  Dodon's 
skull  with  its  beak.  Sudden  darkness  comes;  when 
light  returns,  all  have  vanished,  and  the  astrologer, 
coming  forward,  declares  that  the  story  was  only  a 
fairy  tale,  and  that  in  King  Dodon's  kingdom  only  the 
Queen  and  himself  were  mortals. 

Coquard,  Arthur,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  May 
25,  1846;  died  Noirmontier,  Aug.  20,  1910.  He  was 
a  private  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  professor  of  music 
at  the  National  Institute  of  the  "Jeunes  Aveugles," 
and  music  critic  in  Paris.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  cantatas  and  an  oratorio. 

Cor  (Fr.),  the  horn,  specifically  the  French  horn. 
Cor.  is  the  abbreviation  for  either  the  horn  or  the 
cornet. 
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Cor  Anglais  (Fr.),  the  English  horn  (q.v.)  ;  also,  an 
8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  which  gives  the  tone  of  the 
English  horn. 

Cor-a-pistons  (Fr.),  (i)  any  horn  with  valves; 
(2)  the  French  horn. 

Cor  de  Basset  (Fr.),  the  Basset  horn  (q.v.),  either 
the  instrument  or  the  organ-stop. 

Cor  de  Chamois,  the  French  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Gemshorn. 

Cor  de  chasse  (Fr.),  hunting  horn. 

Cordedain,  a  4  ft.  labial  organ-stop  of  bright,  flute- 
like  tone. 

Cor  de  Nuit,  the  French  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Nachthorn. 

Cor  de  signal  (Fr.),  a  signal  horn  or  bugle. 

Cor  de  vaches  (Fr.),  a  horn  used  by  herdsmen  in 
Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Cor  d'Harmonie,  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  of  the 
oboe  family,  used  by  Cavaille-Coll. 

Cor  omnitonique  (Fr.),  a  chromatic  horn,  with  keys 
or  valves  for  producing  the  semi-tones,  invented  by 
Adolphe  Sax. 

Corale  (It),  a  choral. 

Corant,  see  Courante. 

Corbach,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
Liitgendortmund,  Mar.  16,  1867.  He  played  in  Co- 
logne, Petrograd,  and  Haftnburg,  where  he  became  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  court 
music  director,  and  head  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Sonderhausen. 

Corbani,  Francisco,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Cremona  in  1871.  He  studied  at  the 
Bergamo  Conservatory,  went  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1896, 
and  became  a  singing  teacher  there.  He  made  a  piano 
transcription  of  the  score  to  Giordano's  Andrea 
Chenier. 

Corbellini,  Bernardino,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Dubino  in  1748;  died  at  Naples  in  1797.  He  wrote 
light  operas  and  set  many  of  Metastasio's  poems  to 
music. 

Corbellini,  Cesar,  Italian  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  at  Genoa,  in  1856;  died  at  Buenos  Aires,  in 
1912.  He  studied  at  Genoa,  went  to  Buenos  Aires 
in  1884  to  give  concerts,  taught  at  the  Santa  Cecilia 
Institute  there,  and  founded  the  Barracas  Musical 
Academy. 

Corbett,  Francisque  (real  name,  Francesco  Cor- 
betti  or  Corbetta),  Italian  guitarist,  born  at  Pavia, 
about  1620;  died  at  Paris  in  Mar.,  1681 ;  the  greatest 
guitarist  of  his  time.  He  travelled  extensively,  and  was 
at  the  courts  of  both  the  Duke  of  Mantua  and 'Louis 
XIV.  King  Charles  II  of  England  appointed  him  to 
the  Queen's  household. 

Corbett,  Samuel,  English  composer,  organist,  writer 
and  teacher,  born  Wellington,  Shropshire,  Jan.  29, 
1852;  pupil  of  Stimpson  and  Macfarren.  He  wrote 


vocal  and  instrumental  compositions,  and  contributed 
critical  articles  to  musical  periodicals. 

Corbett,  William,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  1669;  died  London,  Mar.  7,  1748;  an  eminent 
violinist  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  He  was 
a  leader  of  the  Queen's  band,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  Italy  where  he  amassed  a  large  collection  of  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  great  value.  These  he  be- 
queathed to  Gresham  College,  together  with  the  money 
for  their  care,  but  the  college  rejected'the  gift  for  lack 
of  room,  and  they  were  sold  at  auction. 

Corda  (It.),  string;  So  pro,  una  cor  da,  in  violin  mu- 
sic a  direction  to  play  a  passage  on  one  string.  Una 
corda,  direction  to  use  the  soft  pedal  of  the  piano.  Due 
corde,  release  soft  pedal,  or  play  with  the  pedal  pressed 
half  way  down;  also  a  direction  for  the  violinist,  to 
double  a  note  by  playing  it  simultaneously  on  two 
strings.  Tutte  corde,  release  the  soft  pedal. 

Cordans  (Cordanus),  Bartolommeo,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  Venice  in  1700;  died  Udine,  May  14,  1757. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
became  choirmaster  at  Udine  Cathedral,  and  composed 
three  successful  operas,  and  a  great  deal  of  church 
music. 

Cordara,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  critic,  born 
Turin,  Mar.  14,  1866;  died  Florence,  Mar.  10,  1930. 
His    works    include    operas,    symphonies,    symphonic 
poems,  chamber  music,  masses  and  vocal  compositions. 
Corde  (Fr.),  a  string;  Sur  une  corde,  in  violin  music 
a  direction  to  play  a  passage  on  one  string. 
Corde  sourde  (Fr.),  a  mute  string. 
Cor  de  Las,  Alonso,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Murcia  in  1856;  died  Milan,  Oct.  24,  1933.    He 
studied  with  Leschetizky  and  Anton  Rubinstein,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  London,   Paris,   Moscow, 
Munich  and  Milan.    The  majority  of  his  compositions 
were  for  the  piano. 

Cordelia,  Giacomo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Naples,  July  25,  1783;  died  there,  May  2,  1847;  PUP^ 
of  Fenaroli  and  Paisiello.  He  became  professor  of 
solfeggio  at  Naples,  director  of  music  at  the  San  Carlo 
Theatre,  composing  nineteen  operas  and  some  church 
music. 

Corder,  Frederick,  English  composer,  born  London, 
Jan.  26,  1852;  died  Aug.  21,  1932.  He  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  where  he  won  a 
Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  and  with  Ferdinand  Hiller 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  as  a 
conductor  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  in  1880,  became 
teacher  and  curator  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  has  done  much  composing  and  writing. 
His  works  include  the  operas,  Morte  d' Arthur,  Nor- 
disa,  and  Ossian,  several  operettas;  incidental  music 
to  The  Tempest;  some  cantatas,  an  Empire  Pageant 
Masque;  a  fifty-part  motet;  a  symphonic  poem,  or- 
chestral, choral  and  vocal  composition  and  a  work  on 
instrumentation,  The  Orchestra. 
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Corder,  Paul,  English  composer,  born  London,  Dec. 
14,  1879 ;  son  of  Frederick  Corder.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  with  Beringer,  Matthay  and  his  father, 
later  becoming  a  professor  there.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  one-act  opera,  a  dance  fantasy,  choral  music 
and  some  songs. 

Cordier  (Fr.),  the  tailpiece  of  a  violin,  viola  or 
similar  instrument. 

Cordier,  Baude,  French  composer,  born  at  Rheims 
about  1400.  He  was  one  of  the  first  composers  of  the 
French  art  song,  which  was  developed  from  the  Italian 
Ars  Nova  of  the  I4th  century.  Some  of  his  songs  are 
still  preserved  in  libraries  of  Chantilly  and  Oxford. 

Cordier,  Jacques  (known  also  as  Bocan,  Bochan, 
Bocquain,  Bocquam),  French  violinist,  dancing  mas- 
ter and  composer,  born  at  Lorraine  about  1580;  died 
at  Paris  in  1653.  He  is  one  of  the  most  grotesque 
characters  in  the  history  of  music — small,  malformed, 
ugly,  knock-kneed,  amorous,  conceited,  uneducated,  un- 
able to  read  or  write,  and  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  musical  notation — yet  he  became  an  excellent 
player  and  the  most  famous  dancing  master  of  his 
time,  counting  among  his  pupils  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility.  He  devised  a  new  dance  called 
La  Bocane,  and  his  praises  were  sung  by  eminent 
writers  and  poets. 

Cordometre  (Fr.),  a  gauge  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  strings;  known  in  English  as  a  string 
gauge. 

Cordone,  Ettore,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
bora  Vigevano,  Feb.  19,  1888 ;  he  has  composed  church 
music,  cantatas,  symphonic  poems  and  organ  pieces. 

Cordonophon,  a  keyboard  instrument  provided  with 
a  series  of  bronze  cylinders  sounded  by  hammers. 
The  compass  was  two  octaves,  and  the  tone  was  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  orchestral  chimes. 

Cords,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  12,  1870 ;  pupil  of  Riemann.  His 
compositions  include  operatic,  orchestral,  instrumental 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Corelli,  Arcangelo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Fusignano,  near  Ravenna,  Imola,  Feb.  17,  1653; 
died  Rome,  Jan.  8,  1713.  His  teacher  in  counterpoint 
was  Matteo  Simonelli,  and  he  learned  violin  playing 
from  G.  B.  Bassani.  He  was  at  one  time  employed  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  the  court  in  Munich ;  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1672,  remaining  only  a  short  time,  due  to  the 
jealousy  of  Lully.  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Han- 
over in  the  company,  of  Farinelli,  the  famous  male 
soprano.  It  appears  quite  .certain  that  he  settled  in 
Rome  about  1685,  for  his  first  published  work,  a  set  of 
twelve  sonatas,  was  issued  there  about  that  time.  Co- 
relli achieved  an  enviable  reputation,  both  as  a  player 
and  a  composer;  and  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  an 
enthusiastic  connoisseur  and  musical  amateur,  became 
his  patron  and  friend;  Corelli  resided  at  the  Cardinal's 


palace  throughout  his  life,  conducting  concerts  which 
took  place  every  Monday,  and  were  musical  events  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  social  life  of  Rome  at 
that  time.    He  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  artists 
in  the  other  branches  of  esthetic  endeavor,  such  as  the 
painters,  Cignani,  Maratti  and  others.    In  this  connec- 
tion he  made  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  which 
was  left  to  the  Cardinal,  his  friend  and  benefactor. 
Corelli  was   a  simple  and  unpretentious  person;  his 
clothes  were  shabby,  and  he  would  on  no  account  hire 
a  carriage.    He  carried  artistic  modesty  perhaps  to  ex- 
tremes, but  his  disposition  was  amiable.    He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Handel,  whom  he  met  in  Rome,  and  his 
fame  was  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
country;  students  came  from  every  corner  of  the  globe 
to  benefit  by  his  instruction  and  his  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  England.    He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  such  illustrious  names  as 
Geminiani,    Locatelli,    Somis    and    Castrucci;    distin- 
guished foreigners  visiting  Rome  usually  paid  homage 
to  him.     The  King  of  Naples  made  attractive  offers 
for  his  services,  but  Corelli  refused  to  leave  a  post  at 
Rome  where  he  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  all.    About 
1690  he  was  at  the  court  of  Modena,  and  in  1708  he 
visited   Naples,  where  Alessandro    Scarlatti   was  the 
leading  musician,  and  where  there  was  an  excellent  or- 
chestra.    Being  extremely  anxious  to  ensure  complete 
success,  he  took  with  him  two  violinists  and  a  'cellist, 
but  this  precaution  proved  needless,  for  Scarlatti's  or- 
chestra played  through  one  of  Corelli's  pieces  without 
a  mistake.    The  King,  however,  disgruntled  by  Corelli's 
repeated  refusals  to  establish  himself  at  Naples,  affected 
to  be  greatly  bored  by  His  playing,  and  walked  out  of 
the  concert  hall  while  he  was 'playing.    A  number  of 
other  incidents  contributed  greatly  to  his  discomfiture, 
and  he  did  not  remain  long  in  Naples.    Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  found  that  a  new  violinist,  Valentini, 
was  much  in  favor  with  the  public,  and  considering 
himself  superseded,  abandoned  himself  to  worry  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  health  soon  began  to  fail.    In  1712 
he  published  his  last  work,  and  died  a  year  later. 
Corelli  has  a  double  claim  to  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  art;  he  laid  a  sound  foundation  for  the 
future  development  of  the  technique  of  violin  playing, 
and  he  materially  advanced  the  progress  of  composi- 
tion, making  valuable  contributions  both  in  the  depart- 
ment of  solo  works  for  the  violin  and  in  the  field 
of  its  use  as  an  orchestral  instrument.    Conciseness  and 
lucidity  of  thought  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  his 
works;  the  dignified  slow  movements  reveal  genuine 
pathos  as  well  as  grace,  and  are  ideally  calculated  to 
exploit  the  sonority  of  the  instrument.    His  gavottes, 
sarabandes  and  other  pieces  in  dance  form,  while  not 
his  most  original  conceptions,  are  full  of  earnestness 
and  sincerity.     Corelli  was  not  an  innovator,  but  he 
excluded  from  his  works  whatever  seemed  to  him  un- 
suited  to  the  violin.     He  made  no  attempt  to  intro- 
duce new  and  striking  effects  which  he  would  have  been 
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unable  to  play  himself,  for  it  is  certain  that  his  own 
technique  did  not  extend  beyond  the  third  position. 
His  activities,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  were 
largely  confined  to  a  reform  in  the  technique  of  the 
violin,  both  in  playing  and  in  composition.  He  was 
instrumental  in  thwarting  a  threatened  development  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  he  placed  violin  playing  on  a 
solid  basis  upon  which  his  successors  could  build.  The 
complete  works  of  Corelli  are  comprised  in  six  books, 
each  including  a  number  of  pieces  for  solo  instruments 
and  ensemble  groups;  the  original  editions  were  pub- 
lished as  follows:  four  books  at  Rome  and  one  each 
at  Modena  and  Bologna.  The  most  reliable  modern 
edition  is  that  of  Joachim  and  Chrysander  first  issued 
in  the  Denkinaler  der  Tonkunst. 

Corey,  Newton  J.,  American  organist,  born  at 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  in  1861 ;  died  July  18,  1922.  He  had 
little  regular  instruction  before  going  to  Parker,  Lang, 
and  Chadwick  in  Boston,  but  later  gave  many  success- 
ful recitals  and  lectures  on  the  organ. 

Corfe,  Arthur  Thomas,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Salisbury,  Apr.  9,  1773;  died  there,  Jan. 
28,  1863;  son  of  Joseph  Corfe.  He  was  a  chorister 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  studied  under  Muzio  Qementi, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  and  choirmaster  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral  where  he  remained  all  his  life.  He 
wrote  The  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough- 
Bass,  and  composed  a  church  service,  anthems  and  piano 
pieces. 

Corfe,  Joseph,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
at  Salisbury  in  1740;  died  there,  July  29,  1820.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  sang  in  the 
Handel  Commemoration  in  1784,  succeeded  Parry  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  wrote 
treatises  on  singing  and  thorough-bass,  and  composed 
church  music  and  glees. 

Corfini,  Jacopo,  Italian  composer  and  organist,  born 
Padua  (?),  early  i6th  century;  died  Lucca,  1591;  he 
composed  church  concertos  for  from  five  to  sixteen 
voices,  madrigals  and  motets, 

Corigliano,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born 
Naples,  Jan.  17,  1770;  died  there,  Feb.  22,  1838.  He 
wrote  romances  and  canzonets,  duets  for  tenor  and  so- 
prano, short  airs  for  soprano  and  other  vocal  works 
published  in  Paris,  Milan  and  Naples.  A  large  amount 
of  his  chamber  music  was  left  in  manuscript. 

CorigKano,  John,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York  City,  Aug.  28,  1901 ;  of  Italian  parentage.  'He 
studied  -with  Auer,  and  made  his  debut  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
New  York,  in  1919,  later  appearing  as  soloist  with 'the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  playing  with  the 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  Orchestras.  He  also  appeared 
in  recitals,  and  as  assisting  artist  on  tour  for  Chaliapin, 
Maria  Jeritza  and  Marion  Talley,  before  becoming  2nd 
concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
Orchestra  in  1935 ;  he  has  also  made  numerous  broad- 
cast appearances. 


Corio,  Edgardo,  contemporary  Italian  pianist  and 
composer;  his  piano  works  include  a  Notturno  a  Lesbo 
and  a  Fantasia. 

Corio,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Milan,  in 
1860;  died  Lecco,  Oct.  7,  1918.  His  works  include 
sacred  music  and  several  textbooks. 

Coriolanus,  a  play  by  William  Shakespeare;  un- 
doubtedly the  most  femous  musical  association  with 
this  work  is  the  Coriolanus  Overture  of  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  which  was  not  written  directly  for  Shake- 
speare's tragedy,  but  for  a  play  of  the  same  title,  de- 
rived from  Shakespeare,  by  the  Viennese  dramatist 
Baron  von  Collin.  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  work  in  one  night.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
wrote  incidental  music  for  Henry  Irving's  revival  of 
the  play  in  London;  it  comprised  a  Prelude,  March, 
Funeral  March  and  Voces  Populi. 

Corista  (It.),  chorus-singer;  corista  capo-fila,  a 
chorus  leader,  or  a  singer  to  whom  a  minor  part  is 
assigned. 

Corkine,  William,  late  isth  and  early  i6th  century 
English  composer  and  lutenist;  he  published  several 
books  of  airs. 

Cormorne,  a  corrupted  spelling  of  the  organ-stop 
known  as  Krummhorn. 

Corn,  Adah  Bascom,  American  composer,  accom- 
panist, vocal  coach,  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born 
Iowa,  Jan.  24,  1870;  contributor  of  numerous  articles 
to  musical  periodicals. 

Cornaglia,  see  Abba-Cornaglia,  Pietro. 

Cornago,  Fr.  Johannes  de,  early  i6th  century 
Spanish  or  Flemish  composer ;  nothing  is  known  of  his 
life,  but  sacred  and  secular  compositions  in  mss.  have 
been  preserved. 

Cornamusa,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  bagpipe  char- 
acter. 

Cornells,  Evert,  Dutch  pianist  and  conductor,  born 
Amsterdam,  Dec.  5,  1884;  died  Nov.  23,  1931.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  de  Pauw,  and  conducted  several  of  the 
principal  orchestras  in  Holland. 

Cornelius,  Karl  Maria,  German  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Munich,  July  21,  1868.  He  has  written 
Peter  Cornelius,  an  intimate  biography,  and  also  edited 
letters  written  by  the  same  composer. 

Cornelius,  Paul,  German  conductor  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Treves,  Sept.  6,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Josef  Haas 
and  Hugo  Rohr. 

Cornelius,  Peter,  German  composer,  born  Mayence, 
Dec.  24,  1824;  died  there,  Oct.  26,  1874.  He  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Dehn  in  Berlin,  but  had  little  patience 
with  the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint,  and  for  a  long 
period  was  restive  under  the  restraint  of  the  old  mas- 
ter, finally  going  to  Weimar,  and  associating  himself 
with  the  group  of  young  composers  who  were  striving 
to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  new  music  under  the 
leadership  of  Liszt.  Here  he  became  a  dose  friend 
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of  the  great  pianist,  and  acquainted  himself  thoroughly 
with  the  works  of  Wagner;  by  exercising  his  own 
ability  as  a  writer,  and  by  translating  lectures  given  by 
Liszt,  he  endeavored  to  further  the  cause.  He  con- 
tributed copiously  to  a  periodical  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  acceptance  of  the  ideas  of  the  new  school.  To 
illustrate  his  views,  he  wrote  an  opera  The  Barber  of 
Bagdad,  which  Liszt  undertook  to  produce,  but  the  op- 
position was  so  strong  that  it  failed,  and  caused  the 
retirement  of  Liszt  from  his  position  as  Court  opera 
director.  After  Cornelius  had  established  himself  as 
a  composer  of  importance,  the  opera  was  revived,  and 
was  subsequently  performed  in  England  and  America. 
In  1858  he  went  to  Vienna  to  associate  himself  more 
closely  with  Richard  Wagner,  whom  he  followed  to 
Munich  in  1865;  his  opera  Le  Cid  was  produced  at 
Weimar  during  the  same  year.  The  real  claim  of  Cor- 
nelius to  fame  is  supported  chiefly  by  his  songs  and 
choral  works;  his  efforts  in  operatic  composition  were 
chiefly  tentative,  but  many  of  his  songs  retain  their 
original  vigor  and  freshness  to  this  day,  notably,  Christ- 
mas Songs  Op.  8,  and  Vatergruft  for  baritone  and  un- 
accompanied chorus. 

Cornelius,  Peter  C.,  Danish  tenor,  born  Nord  Sjal- 
land,  Jan.  4,  1865;  died  Dec.  30,  1934.  He  studied 
with  Ernst  Wolf  and  Devillier,  made  his  operatic  debut 
in  1900  at  Copenhagen  as  Siegmund,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Copenhagen  Royal  Opera.  He  sang 
in  several  of  the  Danish  premieres  of  Wagner  operas, 
appeared  at  Bayreuth  in  1906,  and  at  London  as  Lohen- 
grin in  1907. 

Cornell,  John  Henry,  American  organist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  New  York,  May  8,  1828;  died  there, 
Mar.  i,  1894.  He  studied  in  New  York,  Germany  and 
England,  later  becoming  organist  in  several  New  York 
churches;  he  composed  sacred  music  of  a  high  order. 

Cornell  University,  American  educational  institu- 
tion, located  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  The  Music  De- 
partment is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  J.  Weaver ; 
it  has  a  faculty  of  seven  members,  and  offers  courses 
in  the  history  of  music,  theoretical  and  applied  music, 
and  voice,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  the  major  in  music.  The  music  library  contains 
°ver  3,500  books,  450  scores,  nearly  2,000  phonograph 
records,  and  450  Duo-Art  rolls.  There  are  also  seven 
phonograph  listening  rooms,  two  Duo-Art  listening 
rooms,  five  practice  rooms  and  a  concert  hall,  seating 
more  than  2,000  people.  The  enrollment  of  the  entire 
university  is  approximately  six  thousand,  and  the  stu- 
dent musical  organizations  include  a  choir,  an  orchestra, 
a  band,  three  string  quartets,  several  glee  clubs,  a  man- 
dolin orchestra  and  a  woman's  instrumental  club.  The 
musical  societies  include  the  Clef  Club  and  the  Cornell 
Musical  Club.  Concerts  are  given  by  visiting  orches- 
tras and  artists,  also  by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body. 


Cornelys,  Theresa,  Italian  opera  singer,  born  at 
Venice  in  1723;  died  at  Fleet  Prison,  London,  Aug. 
J9>  J797-  She  was  a  favorite  singer  with  British 
audiences  for  years,  but  eventually  became  a  notorious 
character. 

Cornemusa  (It),  bagpipe;  in  French,  cornemuse. 

Corner,  David  Gregor,  German  priest,  composer 
and  music  editor,  born  at  Hirschberg  in  1585;  died 
Gottweig,  Jan.  9,  1648;  editor  of  an  important  song 
collection,  first  published  in  1625. 

Cornet  (Fr.  Cornet-a-Pistons;  Ger.  Cornett;  It.  Cor- 
tietto,  Cornetta),  a  brass  instrument  of  great  importance ; 
about  1815,  the  Cornopean  with  two  valves  appeared; 
this  instrument,  an  improved  post  horn,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  original  cornet.  The  cornet  has  a  more 
conical  bore  than  the  trumpet ;  the  latter  is  larger,  and 
its  tube  remains  practically  cylindrical.  Due  to  its 
flexibility  and  beautiful  mellow  tone,  the  cornet  is  re- 
garded as  the  chief  solo  instrument  of  the  band.  It 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  orchestra,  as  in  Tschaikow- 
sky's  18 12  Overture,  where  it  plays  simultaneously  with 
the  trumpets,  and  in  symphonic  works  by  Berlioz,  Cesar 
Franck  and  others. 

Cornet,  a  compound  labial  organ-stop  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  band  instrument  of  the  same  name. 

Cornet  a  Pavilion,  an  8  ft.  labial  organ-stop  (Ca- 
vaille-Coll),  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  resonators, 
and  in  no  way  related  to  the  band  instrument  of  the 
same  name. 

Cornet  a  pistons  (Fr.),  a  cornet 

Cornet-Trompe,  a  name  given  by  Adolf  Sax  to  a 
hand-horn  of  his  invention;  it  was  shaped  to  fit  the 
body  of  the  player,  and  provided  with  a  cup  mouth- 
piece. 

Cornet,  Christoph,  German  music  director,  born  at 
Cassel,  about  1580;  Heinrich  Schiitz  dedicated  some  of 
his  works  to  him. 

Cornet,  Julius,  German  tenor,  born  S.  Candido  in 
the  Tyrol,  1793;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  2,  1860;  a  pupil 
of  Salieri.  He  sang  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna, 
and  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  in  Berlin. 

Cornet,  Pieter  (Pietro),  i6th  century  Dutch  com- 
poser and  organist,  who  was  court  organist  at  Brus- 
sels from  1593  to  1626,  writing  fantasias  and  variations 
for  the  organ. 

Cornet,  Severin,  French  composer,  born  at  Valen- 
ciennes, about  1530;  died  at  Antwerp,  about  1582.  He 
became  choirmaster  at  the  Antwerp  Cathedral;  his 
works  include  motets  and  chansons. 

Cornetta  (It),  cornet  or  trumpet,  the  name  of  both 
the  ancient  and  modern  instruments. 

Cornette,  Victor,  French  composer,  organist,  di- 
rector and  conductor,  born  Amiens,  Sept.  27,  1795; 
died  Paris,  Feb.  19,  1868.  He  played  all  brass  in- 
struments, composed  an  immense  amount  of  music  for 
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ever>-  variety,  and  wrote  methods  for  fifteen  different 
instruments. 

Cornettino  (It.),  (i)  a  2  ft.  (Pedal)  lingual  organ 
stop;  (2)  a  small  cornet. 

Cornetto  (It.),  a  cornet,  or  small  horn. 

Cornicyll,  another  name  for  the  plbgorn  or  corne- 
pype,  a  Celtic  instrument  in  use  among  peasants. 

Cornill,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  bas- 
soonist, born  Heidelberg,  Apr.  26,  1854;  died  Halle, 
June  ip,  1920;  his  works  include  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Corno  (It),  horn;  corno  alto,  a  high-pitched  horn; 
corno  basso,  a  low-pitched  horn. 

Corno  da  tirarsi  (It),  a  horn  fitted  with  a  slide, 
making  it  possible  for  the  player  to  play  the  complete 
harmonic  scale. 

Corno  di  bassetto  (It),  (i)  the  basset  horn,  (2)  an 
organ  stop. 

Corno  di  Bassetto,  see  Shaw,  George  Bernard. 

Corno  di  caccia  (It),  the  hunting  horn;  the  French 
horn. 

Corno  Dolce,  an  8  ft.  labial  organ-stop  which  gives 
a  flute  tone. 

Corno  Flute,  an  obsolete  lingual  organ-stop  of  the 
Oboe  family;  it  was  invented  by  Herbert  Norman. 

Corno  Inglese  (It),  (i)  the  English  horn  (q.v.)  ; 
(2)  an  organ-stop  usually  known  as  Cor  Anglais. 

Cornon  (Fr.),  (i)  a  cornet,  (2)  a  broad-scale  brass 
wind-instrument,  invented  in  1844. 

Corno  Pean,  (i),  an  8  ft  lingual  organ-stop  sug- 
gesting the  tone  of  the  Cornet  a  Pistons;  (2)  an  ob- 
solete name  for  the  cornet  d  pistons. 

Cornu  (Lat.  "horn"),  a  short  curved  horn  of  the 
bugle  type,  used  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

Cornwall,  Barry,  see  Procter,  Bryan  Waller. 

Cornyshe,  William,  English  composer,  dramatist, 
actor,  producer  and  writer,  born  about  1465 ;  died  in 
I523-  He  wrote  part  songs,  song  satires  and  sacred 
music. 

Coro  (It),  chorus;  choir;  coro  favorito,  a  special 
chorus,  selected  out  of  the  full  chorus;  coro  speszato, 
a  chorus  divided  into  choirs  singing  in  different  parts 
of  a  church. 

Corona  (It.),  a  rarely  used  word,  meaning  in  music 
pause;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dvorak's  Stabat  Mater. 

Corona,  Leonora  (correct  name,  Cohrone),  Ameri- 
can soprano,  born  Dallas,  Texas,  Oct.  14,  1903;  pu- 
pil of  Lilli  Lehman.  She  became  a  member  of  the  La 
Scala  Opera,  Milan,  in  1925,  and  in  1927  first  appeared 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Coronach  (Gaelic),  a  funeral  lament  or  dirge, 
chanted  in  former  years  in  Celtic  Scotland  by  a  bard 
at  the  death  of  the  chief,  or  any  other  clan  member  of 
high  rank. 

Coronaro,  Antonio,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
at  Vicenza  in  1860;  died  Mar.  24,  1933. 
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Coronaro,  Arrigo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at 
Vicenza,  1880.  He  was  the  son  of  Antonio ;  his  opera, 
Turridu,  was  produced  in  1905. 

Coronaro,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Vicenza,  Dec.  18,  1852 ;  died  Milan,  Apr. 
5,  1908.  He  was  professor  of  harmony  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  writing  several  operas 
and  a  choral  work  with  orchestra. 

Coronaro,  Gellio  Benvenuto,  Italian  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Vicenza,  Nov.  30,  1863 ;  died  Milan,  July 
26,  1916;  his  works  include  several  operas,  two  masses, 
a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

"Coronation"  Concerto  for  Piano  (Mozart),  in  the 
year  1/88,  when  Mozart  was  in  his  worst  stages  of 
distressing  poverty  and  depression,  he  produced  not 
only  his  three  greatest  symphonies,  but  also  the  Coro- 
nation concerto  in  D  major  (Kochel  537),  while  re- 
siding in  Vienna.  It  was  the  24th  of  his  twenty-five 
concertos  for  piano  with  orchestra,  and  received  its 
name  from  being  performed  during  the  coronation  fes- 
tivities of  Leopold  II  at  Prague. 

Coronation  of  Poppea,  The  (L'Incoronazione  di 
Poppea),  an  opera  by  Claudio  Monteverde,  libretto  by 
Busenello,  first  produced  at  the  Teatro  Guimano  in 
Venice  in  1642.  The  story  is :  Otho,  returning  from  a 
mission  to  Lusitania,  visits  the  villa  of  his  mistress, 
Poppea,  finds  her  entertaining  the  Emperor  Nero, 
and  plans  revenge.  Nero  is  planning  to  marry  Poppea, 
after  divorcing  his  wife,  Octavia;  the  latter  persuades 
Otho,  disguised  as  Drusilla,  to  kill  Poppea,  but  her  life  is 
saved  by  Amor,  the  god  of  love.  Drusilla,  really  inno- 
cent, is  accused  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  when  Otho 
confesses  his  guilt,  and  implicates  Octavia.  Both  are 
banished,  and  Drusilla  is  permitted  to  accompany  Otho ; 
the  opera  ends  with  "the  coronation  of  Poppea."  One 
of  the  most  exquisite  songs  in  the  opera,  a  lullaby  sung 
by  Poppea's  attendant  to  her  mistress,  has  been  re- 
corded. 

Coronini,  Paolo,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Vicenza,  in  1796;  died  Jan.  14, 
1875.  He  wrote  a  number  of  exercises,  instructive  and 
solo  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Corps  (Fr.  "body"),  in  musical  terminology  the  body 
of  a  tone. 

Corps  d'  harmonie  (Fr.),  fundamental  chord. 

Correa,  Henrique  Carlos,  Portuguese  composer  of 
church  music;  born  at  Lisbon,  1680;  died  after  1747. 

Correa,  Manoel,  Portuguese  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Lisbon,  about  1600;  died  Saragossa,  Aug.  i, 
1653 ;  bis  works  included  both  sacred  and  secular  music. 

Correa  De  Aranjo  (Arauxo),  Francisco,  composer, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Portugal(P),  1581;  died  Se- 
govia, 1633  (?);  some  of  his  organ  works  were  pub- 
lished in  1626. 

Correctorium  (Lat.),  a  tuning-cone,  used  to  tune 
the  metal  flue-pipes  of  an  organ. 
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Corregidor,  Der,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto 
by  Rosa  Mayreder-Obermayer,  music  by  Hugo  Wolf, 
first  produced  at  Mannheim/  June  7,  1896.  The  story 
is:  A  miller,  Lucas,  lives  happily  with  his  wife,  Fras- 
quita,  but  is  extremely  jealous  of  her.  When  Don  Eu- 
genio  di  Zuniga,  the  Corregidor,  pays  too  much  attention 
to  Frasquita,  she  pushes  him  off  a  bench,  and  he  vows 
vengeance.  Tonnelo,  the  Corregidor's  summoner,  calls 
Lucas  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  and  Frasquita  is 
left  at  home  alone.  Later  the  Corregidor  knocks  at  the 
door  dripping  wet,  having  fallen  into  the  mill  pond,  but 
when  he  tries  to  enter,  Frasquita  points  her  husband's 
musket  at  him  and  he  faints.  His  servant,  Repela,  then 
puts  him  in  the  miller's  bed,  while  Frasquita  leaves  to 
find  her  husband.  The  Corregidor  orders  his  servant  to 
follow  her,  and  in  the  meantime  falls  asleep.  In  the 
darkness,  Frasquita  and  Lucas  pass  each  other.  When 
Lucas  arrives  home,  and  sees  the  Corregidor's  clothing 
hanging  in  front  of  the  fire,  he  believes  that  his  wife  has 
been  unfaithful;  he  hastily  dons  the  Corregidor's 
clothes,  and  rushes  away  to  have  an  affair  with  the  lat- 
ter's  beautiful  wife.  When  the  Corregidor  wakes  up, 
he  can't  find  his  clothes  and  therefore  puts  on  those  of 
the  miller.  Mistaken  for  Lucas,  he  receives  a  beating 
from  the  Alcalde's  men,  who  had  come  to  take  the 
miller.  Then,  in  company  with  Frasquita,  he  leaves  for 
town.  When  he  tries  to  enter  his  house,  he  is  again 
cudgeled  and  the  miller  too  has  been  beaten  for  having 
tried  to  force  himself  upon  Dona  Mercedes  di  Zuniga. 
With  scores  even,  the  Corregidor  resolves  to  do  his 
love-making  at  home,  while  Lucas  and  Frasquita  return 
joyfully  to  the  mill. 

Correia,  Lourenga  Nunes,  Portuguese  singer,  born 
1771 ;  a  pupil  of  Farinelli. 

Correns,  Maria,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Daber,  Pomerania,  Oct.  31,  1859;  died  at  Stargard, 
Pomerania,  in  1913.  She  studied  at  Kullak's  Academy, 
directed  her  own  music  school  at  Stargard,  and  com- 
posed some  songs. 

Corrente,  see  Courante. 

Correr,  Countess  Ida,  igth  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Padua;  her  compositions  included  an 
opera,  II  Gondoliera. 

Corrette,  Michel,  Dutch  organist,  composer  and 
writer,  born  at  St.  Germain  early  in  the  i8th  century; 
died  about  1784;  organist  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Paris, 
in  1738,  and  later,  organist  to  the  Due  d'Angouleme. 
He  composed  masses,  motets,  pieces  for  harpsichord, 
organ,  violin,  etc.,  and  compiled  a  collection  of  old  vio- 
lin music,  called  The  Art  of  Perfecting  Oneself  on  the 
Violin. 

Corri,  Domenico,  Italian  conductor,  composer  and 
publisher,  born  at  Rome,  Oct.  4,  1746;  died  at  Hamp- 
stead,  England,  May  22,  1825;  a  pupil  of  Porpora. 
He  settled  in  Edinburgh  in  1771  as  a  publisher  and 
vocal  teacher,  but  in  1790  removed  to  London.  His 
own  works  include  two  operas. 


Corri,  Sophia,  see  Dussek,  Sophia. 

Corri  &  Co.,  music  publishers  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  business  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  by 
Domenico  Corri  about  I/So;  he  used  his  son's  name, 
John  Corri,  on  account  of  his  own  financial  difficul- 
ties. Ten  years  later  Domenico  went  to  London, 
where  he  started  in  business  as  a  music  seller  and  pub- 
lisher. J.  L.  Dussek,  his  son-in-law,  joined  him  as  a 
partner,  and  the  firm  was  called  Corri,  Dussek  &  Co. 
In  1808  the  business  ceased  under  the  name  Corri, 
and  the  Edinburgh  house  came  to  grief  in  1822.  Their 
publications  included  some  works  by  Dussek  and 
Haydn. 

Corri-Paltoni,  Frances,  Italian-British  mezzo- 
soprano,  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1801 ;  she  was  niece  of 
Domenico  Corri,  a  music  publisher  in  London  and 
Edinburgh. 

Corridos,  popular  ballads  of  the  Latin  American 
countries;  their  subjects  range  from  love  to  politics, 
and  the  music  is  really  folk  song.  The  more  popular 
Corridos  are  printed  on  cheap  paper  and  are  sent 
abroad;  they  may  be  considered  descendants  of  early 
Spanish  ballads. 

Corrodi,  Hans,  Swiss  teacher  and  writer  on  music, 
born  Zurich,  Aug.  25,  1888.  He  is  a  professor  at  the 
teachers'  college  in  Ktissnacht,  Zurich,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  musical  treatises., 

Corruccini,  Roberto,  Italian  singer,  conductor  and 
music  teacher,  born  Macerata,  June  7,  1859.  He  studied 
with  Cesare  Ales,  Romagnoli  and  Domenico  Concordia, 
made  his  operatic  debut  in  Italy  in  1885,  and  after  sing- 
ing in  Europe,  became  prompter  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  New  York.  After  acting  as  basso  buffo 
with  various  touring  companies,  he  settled  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  becoming  director  and  conductor  for  the  Port- 
land Opera  Association. 

Corsi,  Antonio  Pini,  see  Pini  Corsi,  Antonio. 

Corsi,  Giuseppe,  17th  century  Italian  composer ;  born 
Celano;  choral  director  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome. 
The  majority  of  his  works  were  for  the  church. 

Corsi,  Jacopo,  Florentine  nobleman,  born  about 
1560;  died  about  1604.  His  house,  together  with  that 
of  Bardi,  may  be  considered  as  the  birthplace  of 
opera,  for  it  was  there  that  the  meetings  of  Peri, 
Caccini,  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  Galilei  and  Rinuccini 
took  place,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  era 
of  modern  opera  was  inaugurated.  Corsi  himself 
played  the  gravicembalo,  and  frequently  assisted  in  the 
performance  of  the  music. 

Corssen,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bremen,  Jan.  14,  1886.  His  works  include 
male  choruses,  songs  and  ballads. 

Corte,  Andrea  della,  Italian  musicologist,  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Naples,  Apr.  5,  1883.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  is  a  musical  dictionary,  written 
with  G.  M.  Gatti ;  biographies  of  Paisiello  and  Piccinini, 
and  a  history  of  early  Italian  comic  opera. 
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CORTECCIA— CORYPHAEUS 


Corteccia,  Francesco  Bernardo  di,  Italian  com- 
poser, organist  and  conductor,  born  Arezzo,  early  i6th 
century;  died  Florence,  June  7,  1571 ;  his  compositions 
include  sacred  music  and  madrigals. 

Cortellini,  Camillo,  early  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  violinist.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Bologna  from  about  1583,  and  through 
his  proficiency  on  the  violin,  received  the  name  of 
//  Violmo.  He  published  several  volumes  of  sacred 
compositions,  the  preface  to  one  being  interesting  as 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  instrumental  and 
vocal  parts  were  combined  in  church  music. 

Cortese,  Angelo,  Italian  harpist,  born  Marsicove- 
tere,  Dec.  11,  1886.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory with  Alphonse  Hasselmans,  and  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras,  and  in  recitals  with 
prominent  artists. 

Cortese,  Francesco,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Florence,  Sept.  n,  1826;  died  there,  Jan.  3,  1904. 
He  studied  at  Bologna  with  Rossini,  becoming  a  con- 
ductor of  note,  and  a  composer  of  light  stage-works. 
About  1880  he  became  head  of  the  vocal  department 
in  the  State  Music  School  at  Florence;  many  famous 
opera  singers  were  numbered  among  his  pupils. 

Cortevil,  Ralph,  see  Courteville,  Ralph. 

Cortez,  Leonora,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  made  her  debut  in  Ber- 
lin, played  with  the  Philadelphia  and  other  American 
orchestras,  and  has  been  featured  in  radio  programs. 

Corti,  Mario,  Italian  violinist,  born  Guastalla,  Jan. 
9,  1882.  He  studied  with  Massarenti,  Martucci  and 
Bossi  at  Bologna,  and  became  leader  of  the  Mugellini 
Quintet.  He  toured  successfully,  and  taught  at  several 
German  and  Italian  conservatories,  besides  publishing 
a  collection  of  works  by  I7th  century  performer-com- 
posers called  Classical  Italian  Violinists. 

Corticelli,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1804;  died  there  in  1840;  his  works  include 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Cortini,  Santino,  Italian  composer,  born  Vercelli, 
Aug.  28,  1835;  died  there,  Sept.  19,  1888.  He  com- 
posed numerous  sacred  works,  a  symphony  and  some 
piano  pieces. 

Corto  (It.),  short  or  brief;  used  by  Beethoven  in 
one  of  his  piano  concertos  as  follows:  La  cadenza  sia 
corta,  meaning  "the  cadenza  should  be  brief." 

Cortois,  Jean,  see  Courtois,  Jean. 

Cortolezis,  Fritz,  German  conductor,  born  Passau, 
Feb.  21,  1878;  died  Bad  Aibling,  Mar.  13,  1934.  He 
studied  with  Bussmeyer  and  Thuille,  conducted  at  sev- 
eral theatres,  and  became  chorus-master  at  the  court 
opera  in  Munich.  In  1912  he  appeared  in  London  as 
conductor  of  the  Wagner  and  Strauss  performances 
with  the  Beecham  Opera  Company. 

Cortopassi,  Alemanno,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
organist,  born  at  Sarzano,  in  1838;  died  there  in  Apr. 
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1909;  pupil  of  Michael  Puccini.     His  works  included 
sacred  music  and  an  operas-buffo. 

Cortot,  Alfred  Denis,  Swiss  pianist,  born  Nyon, 
Sept.  26,  1877.  He  received  his  first  musical  instruc- 
tion from  his  sisters,  and  was  later  admitted  to  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Decombes 
and  Diemer.  Shortly  after  he  appeared  as  soloist  at 
the  concerts  being  given  by  Colonne  and  by  Lamoureux, 
attracting  considerable  notice  by  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  Concertos.  Later  he  became  an  assistant 
conductor  at  Bayreuth,  where  he  was  associated  with 
Mottl  and  Richter;  later  he  directed  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Gbtterddmmenmg  in  Paris.  In  1903  he  or- 
ganized a  society  that  promoted  the  Paris  premieres  of 
Parsifal,  Liszt's  St.  Elizabeth,  Brahms's  Requiem  and 
Beethoven's  Solemn  Mass;  in  the  following  year  he 
directed  the  orchestral  concerts  given  by  the  National 
Society,  after  which  he  was  engaged  as  conductor  for 
the  Society  for  Popular  Concerts.  In  all  these  capaci- 
ties he  contributed  in  a  substantial  way  to  bringing 
about  the  recognition  of  the  works  of  the  young  French 
composers.  Cortot  also  formed  a  trio  with  Jacques 
Thibaud  and  Pablo  Casals,  gaining  international  fame 
as  a  master  of  ensemble-playing;  in  1917  he  succeeded 
Raoul  Pugno  as  head  of  the  piano-playing  department 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  later  retiring  in  order  to 
devote  his  time  to  concert  work.  He  has  always  main- 
tained his  interest  in  the  Normal  School  of  Music,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  His  critical  articles 
on  the  piano  music  of  Faure  and  Debussy,  and  his 
practical  edition  of  the  Chopin  Studies,  are  of  great 
value.  He  excels  in  the  interpretation  of  music  of  the 
romantic  school,  always  using  his  amazing  technical 
ability  for  the  highest  purposes. 

Cortot-Thibaud-Casals,  contemporary  trio,  consist- 
ing of  Alfred  Cortot,  pianist;  Jacques  Thibaud,  vio- 
linist; Pablo  Casals,  'cellist.  This  group  has  toured 
with  great  success,  appearing  frequently  in  both  Europe 
and  Great  Britain.  Its  records  of  trios  by  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn  are  the  finest  ever 
made. 

Corvey,  Jean  F.  A.  Lemiere  de,  see  Lemibre  de 
Corvey,  Jean  Frederic  Auguste. 

Corvinus,  Johannes  (Hans  Mikkelsen  Ravn), 
Danish  theorist,  died  Orsler,  Zealand,  Aug.  10,  1663. 

Corvisier,  Eugene,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Paris  in  1873.  He  studied  with  Cunault,  worked  for 
Deroux,  and  in  1908  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
Audinot.  He  was  also  known  as  an  expert  at  repairing. 

Coryphaeus  (Lat.),  (i)  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in 
ancient  Greek  drama;  hence,  the  leader  of  an  opera- 
chorus  or  any  group  of  singers;  (2)  an  officer  on 
Dr.  Heyther's  foundation  at  Oxford,  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  musical  exercises  conducted  by  the  Choragus. 
The  duties  of  the  Coryphaeus  have  long  been  imaginary; 
his  salary  was  always  nominal. 


CORYPHEE— COSTA,  PASQUALE 


Coryphee  (Fr.),  a  ballet  performer  who  leads  a 
group  of  dancers. 

Corzilius,  Victor  (real  name  Espe,  Walter),  Ger- 
man operetta  composer,  born  Ransbach,  in  the  Wester- 
wald,  Dec.  3,  1895. 

Cosens,  Benjamin,  see  Cosyn,  Benjamin. 

Cosi  fan  tutte,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo- 
zart, first  produced  at  Vienna  on  Jan.  26,  1790.  The 
story  is :  A  bachelor,  Alfonso,  makes  a  wager  with  two 
officers,  Guglielmo  and  Fernando,  that  if  put  to  the  test, 
their  wives,  Dorabella  and  her  sister  Fiordiligi,  will  not 
remain  faithful  to  them.  The  wager  is  agreed  upon; 
the  husbands  bid  farewell  to  their  wives,  and  later 
return  disguised  as  wealthy  Albanians.  Their  love- 
making,  each  to  the  other's  wife,  is  all  in  vain,  although 
Despina,  the  maid,  tries  to  encourage  the  flirtation. 
Alfonso,  not  wishing  to  lose  his  wager,  bribes  the  maid, 
and  when  the  disguised  husbands  take  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  poison,  Despina,  "saves"  their  lives  by 
masquerading  as  a  doctor.  The  sisters  at  last  yield  to 
the  Albanians;  meanwhile,  Despina,  disguised  as  a 
notary,  brings  the  marriage  certificates.  The  return  of 
the  officers  is  then  announced ;  the  "Albanians"  manage 
to  escape  in  order  that  they  may  return  as  the  hus- 
bands. Since  Alfonso  has  won  the  wager,  he  exposes 
the  plot,  and  brings  about  a  reconciliation. 

Cosimi,  Nicola,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Rome  in  1660;  died  there  in  1724.  He  achieved 
considerable  fame  as  a  performer  in  London,  and  wrote 
concerted  music  for  strings. 

Cosin,  Benjamin,  see  Cosyn,  Benjamin. 

Cosmopolitan  Opera  Association  of  New  York, 
contemporary  American  opera  company,  founded  at 
New  York  City  in  1934  under  the  direction  of  Max 
Rabinoff  and  a  distinguished  board  of  directors.  Pop- 
ular-priced operas  were  presented  at  the  New  York 
Hippodrome,  the  repertoire  including  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  Lohengrin,  Die  Walkiire,  Samson  and  Delilah, 
Manon,  Faust,  Carmen,  Prince  Igor,  Boris  Godounoff, 
Khovanschina,  Coq  d'Or,  A'ida,  Lucia,  La  Tosca,  Rigo- 
letto,  La  Boheme,  Pagliacci,  La  Traviata,  Andrea 
Chenier,  and  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  The  singers  in- 
cluded Sigrid  Onegin,  Coe  Glade,  Bruna  Castagna, 
Armand  Tokatyan,  Paul  Duf os,  Dudley  Marwik  and 
numerous  others,  while  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

Cosmovici,  igth  century  Roumanian  composer  of  an 
opera,  Mariodora;  the  libretto  was  written  by  Carmen 
Sylvia  and  it  was  produced  in  1906. 

Cossart,  Leland  A.,  German-English  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Madeira,  1877;  pupil  of  Draeseke 
in  Dresden.  His  compositions  include  choral,  instru- 
mental and  ensemble  works. 

Cossman,  Bernhard,  German  violoncellist,  born  Des- 
sau, May  17,  1822;  died  Frankfort,  May  7,  1810.  He 
played  at  the  Paris  Opera,  at  London,  under  Mendels- 
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sohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  and  with  Liszt  at 
Weimar.  He  was  considered  not  only  a  virtuoso,  but 
also  a  fine  ensemble  player. 

Cossoni,  Carlo  Donati,  Italian  priest,  composer,  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  born  Milan,  early  I7th  century; 
died  Gravedona,  Feb.  8,  1700.  His  works  included 
both  sacred  and  secular  music. 

Cossoul,  Guilherme  Antonio,  Portuguese  violoncel- 
list and  composer,  born  Lisbon,  Apr.  22,  1828;  died 
there,  May  26,  1880;  a  professor,  later  director  of 
the  Lisbon  Conservatory.  His  compositions  included 
operas,  masses,  orchestral  works,  piano  and  violin  pieces. 

Costa,  Affonso  Vaz  da,  Portuguese  composer,  born 
Lisbon;  died  Avila,  1599  or  1610;  his  works  included 
secular  and  sacred  music. 

Costa,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Rome,  Mar.  19,  1857.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
wrote  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Costa,  Andre  de,  early  iSth  century  Portuguese 
composer  of  chamber  cantatas. 

Costa,  Andrea,  early  igtln.  century  Italian  vocal 
teacher,  born  Brescia.  He  settled  in  London  in  1825, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  singing. 

Costa,  Carlo,  Italian  theorist,  born  in  1826;  died 
Naples,  Jan.,  1888;  for  many  years  teacher  of  theory 
at  the  Naples  Conservatory. 

Costa,  Joao  Evangelista  Pereira  da,  Portuguese 
composer,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1805;  died  at  Paris  in 
1830.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  Rossini  in 
Paris;  his  works  include  an  opera,  a  cantata  and  a 
TeDeum. 

Costa,  Karl,  Austrian  opera  librettist,  born  Vienna, 
Feb.  2,  1832;  died  there,  Oct.  n,  1907. 

Costa,  Luis,  Portuguese  pianist,  born  at  Borcelles 
in  1879;  pupil  of  Vianna  da  Motta  and  Ansorge;  his 
works  are  chiefly  choral. 

Costa,  Michel  (Michele)  Andrew  Agnus,  Italian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Naples,  Feb.  4,  1808; 
died  Hove,  Apr.  29,  1884;  of  Spanish  parentage.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  Pasquale  Costa,  and  at  the 
Naples  Conservatory  with  Tritto,  Zingarelli  and  Cres- 
centini.  He  wrote  four  successful  operas  at  Naples, 
and  then  settled  permanently  in  England.  He  became 
director  and  conductor  of  the  King's  Theatre;  London, 
in  1833,  and  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  the  New  Italian  Opera  in  1846.  He  was  also  con- 
ductor of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  Birming- 
ham and  Handel  Festivals.  Costa's  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  -ballets,  oratorios,  cantatas,  a  mass  and 
three  symphonies. 

Costa,  Pasquale  Mario,  Italian  composer,  born 
Taranto,  July  26,  1858 ;  died  San  Remo,  Sept.  27,  1933 ; 
nephew  of  Michel  Costa ;  student  at  the  Naples  Con- 
servatory. His  works  include  the  pantomime  I'Histoire 


COSTA,  PIETRO— COTTLOW 


fun  Pierrot;  also  an  opera,  chamber  music  and  many 
songs. 

Costa,  Pietro  Antonio  dalla,  i8th  century  Italian 
violin  maker  who  worked  at  Venice  and  Treviso  from 
about  1/20  to  1/64.  He  modeled  his  instruments  after 
those  of  Stradivarius  and  Amati,  using  a  brown  red 
varnish. 

Costa,  Rodrigo  Ferreira  da,  see  Ferrcira  da  Cost a , 
Rodrigo. 

Costa,  Sebastiao  da,  Portuguese  composer,  born  at 
Azeitao;  died  at  Lisbon  in  1696.  He  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  several  kings  of  Portugal,  and  was  a  chevalier 
of  the  Order  of  Christ;  his  works  are  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library,  Lisbon. 

Costa  Carrera,  Francisco,  Spanish  violinist,  born 
Barcelona,  Feb.,  1891 ;  student  at  the  Barcelona  Mu- 
nicipal School,  and  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Brussels. 
He  made  his  debut  in  1914  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert  in 
which  Granados  gave  the  first  performance  of  his 
Goycscas.  He  led  the  Pierre  Monteux  orchestral  con- 
certs at  Dieppe,  and  toured  successfully  in  Spain,  Egypt 
and  America. 

Costa  e  Faria,  Luiz  da,  see  Faria,  Lids  da  Costa  e. 

Costa  Nogueras,  Vicente,  Spanish  composer,  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  at  Alcoy,  Alicante,  in  1852;  died 
at  Barcelona  in  1919;  pupil  of  Pieiffer  and  Liszt;  com- 
poser of  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Costallat  (Editions),  a  firm  of  Parisian  music  pub- 
lishers, founded  in  1895,  when  they  took  over  the  older 
firm  of  Richault,  which  had  been  established  in  1805; 
the  catalogue  includes  the  works  of  Alkan  and  Isador 
Philipp. 

Costantini,  Alessandro,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
organist  and  composer ;  brother  of  Fabio  Costantini ;  he 
was  Frescobaldi's  successor  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  in 
1643- 

Costantini,  Fabio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Rome,  about  1570;  he  published  several  collections 
of  motets  by  Pales trina,  Lucattello,  Aneri,  Giovanelli 
and  himself. 

Costanzi,  Domenico,  Italian  patron  of  music,  born 
1819;  died  1898.  In  1880  he  founded  the  opera  house 
which  is  named  after  him,  the  Costanzi  Theatre,  at 
Rome. 

Costanzi,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer,  born 
Rome;  died  there,  Mar.  5,  1778.  He  was  choirmaster 
at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  in  1754,  and  wrote  much  church 
music,  three  oratorios,  and  the  opera,  Carlo  Magno. 
Some  of  his  motets  are  in  sixteen  parts  for  four  choirs. 

Costas  y  Hugas,  Vicente,  Spanish  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  May  26,  1881.  He  live's  in  Barcelona, 
and  composes  for  his  instrument. 

Coste,  la,  see  Lacoste. 

Coste,  Gaspard,  composer  and  chorister  in  the  ca- 
theclral  of  Avignon  about  1530;  his  works  include  songs 
and  madrigals. 
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Coste,  Napoleon,  French  composer  and  guitarist, 
born  Departement  Doubs,  June  28,  1806;  died  Paris, 
Feb.  17,  1883 ;  writer  of  a  guitar  method. 

Costeley  (Costello),  William,  Irish  composer  and 
organist,  born  1531 ;  died  Evreux,  Feb.  I,  1606.  He 
lived  in  France  for  many  years,  and  wrote  many  chan- 
sons. 

Coster,  Cornells  Hendrick,  Dutch  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Alkmaar,  Aug.  14,  1854;  died  Arnhem, 
Mar.  3,  1902;  his  compositions  include  ballads  and 
songs. 

Cosyn  (Cosin,  Cosens),  Benjamin,  17*  century 
English  composer  and  organist. 

Cosyn,  John,  middle  and  late  i6th  century  English 
composer ;  he  wrote  music  in  five  and  six  parts,  founded 
on  tunes  used  in  the  singing  of  Psalms. 

Cotarelo  y  Mori,  Eduardo,  Spanish  musicologist, 
who  wrote  on  Spanish  opera  and  its  composers. 

Cotes,  Ambrosio  de,  Spanish  composer  and  choral 
director,  died  at  Seville,  Sept.  9,  1603 ;  writer  of  sacred 
and  secular  vocal  compositions. 

Cotillon  (Fr.  "petticoat"),  a  name  given  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  to  a  French  dance;  now  applied  to  a 
constant  variety  of  figures  danced  to  waltz,  polka,  ma- 
zurka and  galop  tunes.  This  type  of  folk  dancing  was 
popular  in  the  United  States  during  the  igth  century, 
and  was  spelled  cotillion. 

Cotogni,  Antonio,  Italian  baritone  and  teacher,  born 
Rome,  Aug.  i,  1831 ;  died  Oct.  15,  191.8.  He  sang  in 
Italy,  and  also  for  many  years  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  a  great  favorite,  his  repertoire  em- 
bracing nearly  all  the  operas  regularly  produced  there ; 
later  he  became  a  popular  teacher  of  singing  in  Naples, 
the  famous  singer,  Dinh  Gilly,  being  one  of  his  pupils. 

Cotreuil,  Edouard,  French  operatic  bass,  born  at 
Paris  in  1874.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
made  his  debut  in  Brussels,  and  also  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  1904.  In  1919  he  created  the 
role  of  Don  Migo  Gomez  in  Ravel's  L'Heure  Es- 
pagnole. 

Cotxuso,  Giuseppi,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Jan.  25,  1859.  He  is  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory, Naples,  and  has  composed  symphonies,  chamber 
music,  organ  pieces,  an  organ  method,  masses  and 
church  music. 

Cotta,  Johann,  German  composer,  born  Ruhla, 
Thuringia,  May  24,  1794;  died  Willerstedt,  Mar.  18, 
1868;  he  wrote  the  music  in  male  quartet  form  for 
Arndt's  patriotic  song,  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vater- 
landf  which  aroused  Germany  at  the  rising  against 
Napoleon  in  1813. 

Cottage  organ,  a  portable  reed-organ. 

Cottage  piano  (Fr.  piano  droit;  Ger.  and  It.  pia- 
nino}, an  upright  piano,  usually  about  four  feet  high. 

Cottlow,  Augusta,  American  pianist,  born  Shelby- 
ville,  111.,  Apr.  2,  1878.  She  studied  with  her  mother, 
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and  gave  a  piano  recital  in  Chicago  at  seven.  She  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Wolfsohn  and  Gleason,  and  made 
her  debut  with  orchestra  in  1889.  Her  first  New  York 
appearance  was  made  under  Seidl  in  1891,  and  she. con- 
tinued her  studies  later  with  Busoni  and  Boise  at  Ber- 
lin, making  a  tour  of  Germany,  Holland,  England  and 
Russia,  playing  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  with 
many  orchestras,  including  the  Boston  Symphony. 
She  has  toured  the  United  States  successfully  for  many 
years. 

Cotton,  John  (Johannes  Cottonius),  nth  or  I2th 
century  English  musicologist;  his  treatise,  Epistola  ad 
Fulgentium,  six  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  vari- 
ous European  libraries,  contains  valuable  information 
regarding  the  beginnings  of  notation  and  solmisation. 

Cotton-Marshall,  Grace  (pen  name  Grace  Mar- 
schall-Loepke),  contemporary  American  composer, 
pupil  of  H.  Clough-Leighter,  whom  she  married;  her 
compositions  include  many  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Cottone,  Mechiorre  Mauro,  see  Mauro-Cattone, 
Melchiorre. 

Cottrau,  Giulio,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples,  Oct. 
29,  1831 ;  died  Rome,  Oct.  25,  1916;  son  of  Guillaume 
Louis  Cottrau.  He  wrote  several  operas,  as  well  as 
numerous  instrumental  pieces  in  minor  forms. 

Cottrau,  Guillaume  Louis,  French-Italian  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1797;  died  Naples,  Oct.  31, 
1847;  t*16  majority  of  his  works  were  for  the  voice. 

Cottrau,  Theodore,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Nov.  7,  1827;  died  there,  Mar.  30,  1879;  son  °f  Guil- 
laume Louis  Cottrau.  He  published  Neapolitan  songs, 
some  of  which  became  quite  popular,  especially  Santa 
Lucia,  using  the  name  Entalindo  Martelli  on  some  of 
his  compositions. 

Cotumacci-  (Contumacci),  Carlo,  Italian  composer 
and  organist,  born  Naples,  1698 ;  died  there,  1775 ;  pupil 
of  A.  Scarlatti;  successor  to  Durante  at  St.  Onofrio. 
His  works  include  sacred  songs  and  toccatas  for  the 
harpsichord. 

Couac  (Fr.  "quack"),  the  "goose";  a  sudden  noise 
produced  by  the  clarinet  when  the  reed  gets  out  of 
order. 

Couched  harp,  an  obsolete  name  for  the  spinet. 

Coucy,  Regnault  Chatelain  de,  French  troubadour, 
born  in  1157,  and  killed  in  the  Crusades  of  1192.  His 
song,  Merci  clamant,  has  been  recorded. 

Couesnon,  French  firm  of  musical  instrument  manu- 
facturers, founded  at  Paris  in  1827.  It  was  started  by 
Guichard  Senior,  who  was  the  director  until  1845,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  made  mostly  brass  instruments. 
From  1845  to  I882  the  direction  was  in  the  hands  of 
Triebert  and  Gautrot  Senior.  A.  Couesnon  assumed 
control  in  1882,  and  continued  until  1929,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jean  Couesnon.  The  firm  makes 
all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  has  a  world-wide  rep^ 
utation,  and  recently  took  over  the  violin  factory  of 
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"Gourrief  et  Bernez"  at  Mirecourt  in  order  to  increase 
their  violin  output.  Leon  Bernardel  was  for  many 
years  the  head  of  the  violin  making  division  of  the  fac- 
tory. 

Coulade,  in  the  French  school  an  ornament  com- 
posed of  slurred  notes  succeeding  one  another  by  steps 
of  the  scale.  It  was  not  written  out,  but  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  executant. 

Coule  (Fr.),  legato,  slurred;  a  grace  note  in  harpsi- 
chord music. 

Coulisse  (Fr.),  slide  of  a  trumpet  or  trombone. 

Count,  an  accent,  beat,  or  pulse  of  a  measure ;  count- 
ing, the  marking  of  the  successive  beats  by  counting. 

Counter,  any  voice  or  vocal  part  set  to  contrast  with 
the  principal  part  or  melody;  i.e.,  the  counter-tenor 
(high  tenor,  or  alto)  (q.v.) ;  bass-counter,  a  second 
bass  part;  counter-subject  (q.v.). 

Counter-subject,  a  theme  employed  in  conjunction 
with  the  main  subject  in  a  fugue. 

Counterpoint  (Lat.  punctus  contra  punctum,  "point 
against  point,"  "note  against  note"),  the  art  of  com- 
bining melodies ;  the  technical  study  of  writing  counter- 
point to  a  cantus  firmus,  C.  F.,  or  subject  in  the  five 
species  as  a  preparation  for  free  contrapuntal  composi- 
tion. The  first  species  counterpoint  has  one  note  in 
the  counterpoint  to  one  in  the  C.  F. ;  the  second  species 
has  two  notes  written  in  the  counterpoint  to  one  in  the 
C.  F. ;  the  third  species  has  four  notes  in  the  counter- 
point to  one  in  the  C.  F.;  the  fourth  species  is  in  syn- 
copation; the  -fifth  species  or  "Florid  Counterpoint" 
combines  the  other  species  with  a  few  variants  of  them. 
Two-part,  three-part,  four-part,  etc.,  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  voices  employed  in  a  contrapuntal  composition. 
Double  or  triple  counterpoint  occurs  when  its  parts 
admit  of  inversion.  In  the  tenth  century  organum  or 
"double  melody"  was  practiced;  it  consisted  of  a  sec- 
ond part  being  added  a  fourth  or  fifth  below  that  given. 
Discant,  or  "singing  apart,"  modified  organum  in  the 
nth  and  I2th  centuries  by  the  use  of  additional  inter- 
vals. Until  about  1600,  vocal  counterpoint  was  the 
principal  form  of  music.  Beginning  at  Paris  in  the 
twelfth  century, -the  popularity  of  counterpoint  spread 
until  exponents  of  it  were  to  be  found  in  every  country. 
While  the  earliest  contrapuntal  school,  i.e.,  a  school 
denoting  a  distinctive  style  of  composition  shared  by  a 
group  of  composers,  was  French,  the  Gallo-Belgic 
school,  which  existed  from  1360  to  1460,  did  much  to 
develop  the  use. of  imitation  by  achieving  a  more  natu- 
ral and  fluent  style.  The  Netherland  School,  founded 
by  Johannes  Okeghem,  succeeded ,  the  Gallo-Belgic 
school,  and  attained  the  highest  degree  of  technical 
perfection;  its  greatest  exponent  was  Orlando  di  Las- 
sus.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Adrian  Willaert  of 
Bruges  established  the  Venetian  School ;  its  chief  con- 
tributions were  the  use  of  two  or  more  choirs  to  give 
varied  vocal  tonal  colorings  and  combinations,  and  the 
use  of  instruments  for  both  secular  and  religious  pur- 
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poses.     The  Roman  School  was  encouraged  by  the 
Netherland  composers,  Dufay  and  Des  Pres;  the  great- 
est exponent  of  this  school  was  Palestrina,  his  mass 
dedicated  to  Pope  Marcellus  being  recommended  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  as  an  example  of  purity  of  style. 
The  English  school  included  Tye,  Tallis,  Byrd,  Bull 
and  Gibbons.    With  the  advent  of  harmony  in  the  i6th 
and  i/th  centuries,  counterpoint  gradually  disappeared 
except  in  Germany  where  instrumental  counterpoint  de- 
veloped new  forms  of  expression,  the  greatest  being 
the  fugue.    Johann  Sebastian  Bach  brought  the  German 
school  to  its  highest  development  of  contrapuntal  art. 
During  the  classical  period  of  the  iSth  century,  coun- 
terpoint as  a  weaving  of  individual  voices  achieved  a 
new  significance,  conveying  an  emotional  significance  of 
confusion  or  strife  and  relegated  to  the  sections  of 
music  which  "developed"  themes.     In  chamber  music 
it  assured  an  individualization  of  parts  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  rhythms  in  various  times  (e.g.,  treble,  charac- 
terized by  rapid  notes,  bass  by  more  prolonged  notes 
and  middle  register  by  medium  speed)  rather  than  the 
equalization  of  parts  which  marked  the  old  contra- 
puntists  (e.g.,  when  one  part  ceased  its  motion  and 
sustained  a  note,  another  part  would  continue  the  mo- 
tion at  an  equivalent  speed) .    Counterpoint  thus  became 
a  distribution  of  rhythms  with  the  romantic  era  of  the 
igth  century,  and  this  tendency  has  increased  until  to- 
day counterpoint  is  a  mosaic  of  rhythmic  fragments 
forming  motives,  and  these  are  scattered  throughout  the 
texture  of  the  music.    Individuality  of  rhythm  brings 
out  the   individuality  of   the   part.     "Dissonant"   or 
"linear"  counterpoint  has  been  developed  in  the  2Oth 
century;  this  avoids  harmonic  associations  so  that  the 
weaving  of  parts  will  achieve  still  greater  individuality. 

Counter  tenor,  the  developed  falsetto ;  a  voice  usually 
developed  from  the  head-tones  and  falsetto  of  a  bass 
voice. 

Country  Dance,  an  English  dance  popular  from 
earliest  times ;  before  its  introduction  into  the  ballroom, 
it  was  danced  on  the  village  green,  in  the  barn  and 
country  ale-house.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elastic  of  all 
dances,  as  its  music  could  vary  its  accent  or  time  beat, 
and  its  steps  were  equally  free.  Many  of  the  compo- 
sitions for  virginals  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  were 
based  upon  the  tunes  of  these  country  dances.  The 
first  collection  of  country  dances  was  published  in  Eng- 
land by  John  Playford  in  1650.  This  work,  which 
originally  contained  over  a  hundred  tunes,  and  was 
known  as  The  English  Dancing  Master,  went  through 
eighteen  editions,  each  larger  in  size  than  its  predeces- 
sor. While  the  music  for  country  dances  in  the  vil- 
lages was  performed  by  a  bagpipe,  a  fiddle  or  by  the 
pipe  and  tabor,  that  for  the  ballroom  was  rendered  by 
a  small  orchestra.  The  names  of  country  dances,  such 
as  "The  Rebell's  Flight,"  "Jenny  Cameron,"  "Wood- 
stock Park,"  etc.,  were  derived  from  passing  events  and 
prominent,  persons. 


Country  Dances,  American,  since  the  early  days  of 
the  United  States,  country  dancing  has  formed  an  in- 
tegral and  enjoyable  part  of  the  existence  of  the  people 
in  all  the  small  communities.    The  numerous  nationali- 
ties who  first  settled  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  es- 
pecially in  New  England  and  New  York  State,  brought 
with  them  their  own  national  dances  which  were  gradu- 
ally incorporated  into  the  group  which  is  now  known 
as'  American  country  dances.     The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
favored  dancing  as  a  method  of  instilling  grace  and 
erect  carriage,  and  as  dancing  was  the  leading  form  of 
amusement,  practically  every  one  indulged  in  it.    Tav- 
erns vied  with  one  another  in  popularity ;  dances  were 
held  in  Town  Halls  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
also   at  private   farms,   where  they  were   known  as 
Junkets,  frequently  being  held  in  special  rooms  built 
for  the  purpose,  or  if  no  such  room  was  available,  in 
the  farm  kitchen,  with  the  fiddler  perched  on  a  stool 
or  table  in  the  corner.    Even  today  no  sheep-shearing, 
husking  or  "sugaring-off"  is  considered  complete  unless 
it  is  followed  by  a  barn  dance.    In  the  last  few  years, 
the  interest  in  this  form  of  dancing  has  increased  con- 
siderably throughout  the  country;  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  and 
the  radio  regularly  carries  programs  of  country-dance 
music.     These  dances  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
square  and  round  dances;  the  square  dances  are  the 
oldest  and  the  most  popular.     Four  couples  form  a 
square,  and  the  fiddler  calls  the  different  figures  for 
each  dance  while  it  is  progressing.     The  movements 
are  much  more  lively  and  robust  than  in  modern  dances, 
a  buoyant  vivacity  being  maintained  at  all  times.    It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  perfect  time,  as  other- 
wise there  is  a  danger  of  throwing  the  entire  set  out  of 
alignment.     The  changes,  or  change  of  figures,  are 
numerous,  and  include  such  terms  as  Allemande  Right 
(or  Left),  Balance  Corners,  Balance  and  Swing  Part- 
ners, Chasses  Right  (or  Left),  Cast  Off,  All  Prom- 
enade,   Dos-a-Dos    (Back    to    Back),    Eight    Hands 
Round,  Form  a  Basket,  Grand  Right  and  Left,  Half 
Promenade,  Ladies  Chain,  Promenade  Fours,  Swing 
Partners,   etc.     Most   dances  begin  with  the    Grand 
March  about  the  hall  and  the  Sicilian  Circle  or  Single 
Reel,  better  known  however  as  the  Portland  Fancy, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  dances  of  the  evening. 
After  this,  the  dances  proper  get  under  way.     The 
Quadrilles  are  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  square 
dances.    They  originated  in  the  French  ballet,  travelled 
to  England,  and  from  there  found  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica.    Usually  they  were  divided  into  five  sections,  but 
at  the  present  time  this  has  been  reduced  to  three  sec- 
tions.   The  Plain  Quadrille  is  the  basic  one,  others  be- 
ing the  Lancers,  the  Basket,  the  Social,  Hibernian, 
Caledonian,  Harlequin  and  Cheat.     Regular  quadrille 
music  such  as  Harvest  Moon,  Black  Cat,  Sailor's  Re- 
turn, Queen  Bee,  Circus  and  Autumn  Leaves  may  be 
used,  or  the  music  may  be  made  up  of  reels,  jigs,  bal- 
lads, etc.,  such  as  Buffalo  Gals,  Coming  Round  the 
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fountain,  Kingdom  Coming,  Darling  Nellie  Gray, 
Golden  Slippers  and  Turkey  in  the  Straw.  Other 
square  dances  which  are  not  quadrilles  include  Darling 
Nettie  Gray  and  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  both  of 
which  originated  in  New  York  State.  Contry  Dances 
are  so  named  from  the  word  "centre,*  and  together  with 
quadrilles  form  what  is  known  as  Country  Dances. 
These  are  danced  with  from  six  to  eight  couples  to  the 
set,  the  couples  standing  in  two  lines.  These  Contrys 
include  the  ever-popular  Morning  Star,  usually  danced 
to  Haste  to  the  Wedding;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  to 
Speed  the  Plough;  Money  Musk;  Patronella;  and 
Hull's  Victory;  all  danced  to  the  same;  French  Four 
to  Turkey  in  the  Straw  as  is  also  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
and  the  Arkansas  Traveler.  Irish  Jigs  include  Irish 
Washerwoman,  Larry  Grogan,  Kitty  O'Neil's  Jig, 
Lannigan's  Ball,  etc. ;  while  American  Jigs  are  Green 
Mountain  Jig  danced  to  Green  Mountain  Boys;  The 
Jefferson  and  Liberty;  Chorus  Jig  and  St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  the  Morning.  Scotch  Reels  include  the  Lady 
Walpole's  Reel,  Miss  McLeod's  Reel  and  Devil's 
Dream.  Of  all  the  reels,  the  Virginia  Reel  is  the  best 
known,  and  is  usually  the  last  dance  of  the  evening. 
Hornpipes  include  Fisher's  Hornpipe,  Constitution 
Hornpipe,  Lamplighter's  Hornpipe,  Durang's  Horn- 
pipe, etc.  Round  dances  include  the  Polka,  Galop, 
Schottische  and  Two-Step,  While  all  these  dances  en- 
joyed great  vogue  at  the  end  of  the  century,  they  are 
not  usually  included  today  in  country-dances.  An 
adaptation  of  the  old-fashioned  square-dance  called  The 
Big  Apple  swept  the  country  during  1937.  It  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  old  square-dance  formation, 
coupled  with  such  ultra-modern  dance-steps  as  the 
Charleston,  Shag  and  Truckin9.  Collections  of  music 
suitable  for  use  with  country  dances  will  be  found  in 
Old  Time  Jigs  and  Reels  for  Violin  and  Favorite  Jigs, 
Reels  and  Hornpipes,  both  published  by  Oliver  Ditson 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  The  Pepper  Collection  of 
Square  Dances,  published  by  J.  W.  Pepper  &  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia; The  Universal  Favorite  Contra  Dance  Album, 
Carl  Fischer  Music  Co.,  New  York ;  Robbins  Old  Time 
Dance  Collection,  Broadway  Orchestra  Supply  Co., 
New  York;  and  Gems  of  the  Ball  Room,  ten  volumes, 
published  by  E.  T.  Root  and  Sons,  Homewood,  111. 

Country  Gardens,  the  title  of  an  arrangement  for 
piano  solo,  made  by  Percy  Grainger,  of  an  old  English 
morris  dance,  sometimes  called  "Handkerchief  Dance." 
Its  popularity  has  led  Grainger  to  orchestrating  it  for 
various  instrumental  combinations. 

Country  Wedding  Symphony,  composed  in  1876 
by  Carl  Goldmark.  The  form  of  the  work  is  rather 
that  of  a  suite  than  a  symphony;  its  five  movements 
are  titled,  I,  Wedding  March  (theme  with  thirteen  vari- 
ations), II,  Bridal  Song,  III,  Serenade,  IV,  In  the 
Garden,  V,  Finale  (Country  Dance).  Arturo  Tosca- 
nini  gives  an  exquisite  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
movement. 


Coupart,  Antoine  Marie,  French  editor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Paris  in  1780;  died  there  in  1854;  origi- 
nator and  editor  of  the  Almanack  des  spectacles. 

Coup  d'archet  (Fr,),  stroke  of  the  bow. 

Coup  de  langue  (Fr),  thrust  or  stroke  of  the 
tongue;  tonguing,  an  expression  used  in  wind  instru- 
ment music. 

Couper,  Mildred,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser and  pianist,  born  in  California;  many  of  her 
compositions  have  been  written  in  quarter  tones. 

Couperin,  Armand-Louis,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1725;  died  there  in  1789; 
son  of  Nicolas  Couperin.  His  virtuosity  on  the  organ 
was  extraordinary,  and  he  held  a  number  of  important 
posts,  including  that  of  organist  at  court,  and  at  sev- 
eral Paris  churches,  among  them  St.  Gervais  and  Notre 
Dame.  Next  to  Frangois  Couperin  (surnamed  "Le 
Grand"),  he  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
family;  his  compositions  include  clavecin  pieces,  trio 
sonatas,  motets  and  other  church  music. 

Couperin,  Celeste,  French  organist,  pianist,  singer 
and  teacher,  born  about  1793;  died  at  Belleville,  near 
Paris,  in  1850.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gervais  Fran- 
gois Couperin,  and  taught  music  at  Beauvais  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

Couperin,  Charles,  French  organist,  born  at 
Chaumes,  Brie,  in  1638;  died  at  Paris  in  1679.  He  was 
the  father  of  Francois  Couperin  (surnamed  "Le 
Grand"),  and  was  the  second  of  his  family  to  hold 
the  position  of  organist  at  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  in 
Paris,  succeeding  his  brother  Louis  in  1665. 

Couperin,  Elisabeth  Antoinette  (nee  Blanchet), 
French  organist  and  clavecinist,  born  in  1729;  wife  of 
Armand-Louis  Couperin.  She  was  a  remarkable  per- 
former on  both  instruments ;  it  is  said  that  she  played  in 
public  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Couperin,  Frangois  ("Sieur  de  Crouilly"),  French 
organist,  born  at  Chaumes,  Brie,  in  1631 ;  died  at  Paris 
in  1703.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Francois  Couperin  (sur- 
named "Le  Grand"),  pupil  of  Chambonieres,  and  the 
third  of  his  family  to  hold  the  position  of  organist  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris,  succeeding  to  the 
post  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles. 

Couperin,  Francois  (surnamed  "Le  Grand"), 
French  organist  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  10, 
1668;  died  there,  Sept.  12,  1733.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Couperin,  and  became  the  most  distinguished 
member  of.  the  family,  which  accounts  for  his  surname, 
"Le  Grand."  His  early  musical  education  was  directed 
by  Charles  Couperin,  his  father ;  later  he  studied  with 
Thomelin,  organist  of  the  King's  Chapel,  to  which 
post  he  succeeded.  Couperin  was  organist  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris  from  1685  until  bis 
death  in  1733 ;  in  1717,  he  received  a  royal  appointment 
as  harpsichord  player  and  instructor  to  the  Royal  fam- 
ily. As  a  performer  on  the  clavecin,  Couperin  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation ;  and  his  fame  as  a  composer 
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spread  to  all  the  musical  centres  of  Europe;  his  in- 
fluence on  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  as  a  composer  are 
unmistakable.  The  suites  and  partitas  of  the  great  Ger- 
man, as  well  as  solo  works  for  the  violin  and  'cello,  are 
frequently  in  close  imitation  of  the  French  style  then 
in  vogue.  Bach  even  entitled  some  of  his  suites 
"French,"  having  in  mind  the  type  of  composition  exem- 
plified in  the  works  of  Couperin.  In  many  cases  the 
curious  rhythmical  oddities  which  give  a  certain  stiff- 
ness and  angularity  to  some  of  Couperin's  pieces  were 
copied  by  Bach;  the  Bach  English  Suites  also  follow 
the  same  prototypes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of 
Couperin  were  definitely  influenced  by  the  Italian  style 
so  popular  during  the  period ;  that  of  Corelli,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  and  whose  music  he  studied  closely, 
is  clearly  discernible  in  his  chamber  music.  These  in- 
fluences are  also  notable  in  the  works  of  his  fa- 
mous younger  contemporaries,  Scarlatti  and  Handel. 
Whereas  Couperin's  distinguished  predecessors,  Me- 
rulo,  Frescobaldi  and  many  others,  devoted  as  much 
attention  to  the  organ  as  to  the  harpsichord,  Couperin 
wrote  only  for  the  latter  instrument.  His  works  pre- 
sent an  odd  appearance  on  account  of  his  method  of 
writing  out  all  the  embellishments  which  were  used  to 
augment  the  lack  of  tone  color  in  the  keyboard  instru- 
ments of  his  day.  The  sustaining  power  of  the  modern 
piano,  dating  from  about  the  time  of  Beethoven,  now 
makes  these  ornaments  superfluous.  Their  indication 
in  the  music  of  Couperin  tends  to  lend  an  air  of  tech- 
nical difficulty  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
demands  actually  made  upon  the  performer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  solo  works  for  the  harpsichord,  Couperin 
wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for  various  combinations  of 
stringed  instruments;  these  include  four  instrumental 
suites  with  bass,  and  several  trios,  among  them  sonatas 
and  suites  dedicated  to  Lully  and  Corelli.  The  trios 
are  for  two  violins  and  bass,  a  style  which  Couperin 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  France.  Many  similar 
works  are  to  be  found  among  his  manuscripts  in  both 
the  Paris  National  Library  and  the  Library  of  Lyons. 
A  number  of  compositions,  including  church  music, 
have  been  reprinted  in  modern  editions.  Couperin's 
daughter,  Marguerite-Antoinette,  was  a  fine  harpsi- 
chordist, substituting  for  her  father  as  court  clavecinist 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life. 

Couperin,  Gervais  Frangois,  French  organist,  born 
at  Paris  in  1759;  died  there  in  1826;  a  son  of  Armand- 
Louis  Couperin.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris,  and  was  the  last 
of  his  illustrious  family  to  hold  that  position ;  his  works 
included  piano  sonatas  and  variations. 

Couperin,  Louis,  French  organist,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Chaumes,  Brie,  in  1626;  died  at  Paris 
in  1661 ;  an  uncle  of  Franqois  Couperin  (surnamed 
"Le  Grand").  He  was  violinist  to  Louis  XIII,  and  was 
the  first  of  his  family  to  hold  the  position  of  organist 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris. 


|  Couperin,  Nicolas,  French  organist,  born  at  Paris 
!  in  1680;  died  there  in  1748;  the  son  of  Frangois  the 
j  elder,  and  cousin  of  Frangois  Couperin  (surnamed  "Le 
i  Grand").  He  was  first  in  the  service  of  the  Count  of 

Toulouse,  and  in  1733  became  organist  of  the  Church 

of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris. 

Couperin,  Pierre  Louis,  French  organist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1755,"  died  there  in  1789;  a  son  of  Armand- 
Louis  Couperin.  He  acted  as  his  father's  assistant  in 
the  latter's  various  positions  as  organist,  and  became 
organist  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris  the  same 
year  in  which  he  died;  his  compositions  included  vari- 
ous pieces  for  the  harpsichord. 

Coupler  (Fr.  coupla;  Ger.  Kappel;  It.  unione),  a 
mechanism  in  the  organ  which  joins  the  keys  of  two 
manuals  in  such  a  manner  that  the  depression  of  the 
keys  of  one  causes  the  depression  of  the  corresponding 
keys  of  the  other  simultaneously.  The  use  of  the 
coupler  dates  back  as  far  as  1651. 

Couplet,  in  versification,  two  successive  lines  form- 
ing a  pair,  usually  rhymed ;  in  music,  two  notes  played 
in  the  time  of  three  of  the  same  denomination. 

Couppey,  Felix  le,  see  Le  Couppey,  Felix. 

Courante  (Eng.  corant;  It.  corrente},  a  French 
dance  that  became  very  popular  in  the  I7th  century. 
While  it  remained  merely  a  dance,  it  was  written  in 
duple  time;  as  an  instrumental  composition,  it  was 
changed  to  triple  time.  Among  the  several  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  courante  are  its  beginning 
with  a  short  note  on  the  upbeat,  an  unusual  number  of 
dotted  notes,  an  alternation  in  rhythm  between  3-2  and 
6-4  and  its  polyphonic  style.  As  a  member  of  the  suite 
it  offered  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  Alleinande  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  Italian  courante  differed  from  the  French 
in  rapidity  of  tempo ;  an  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fifth  Partita  of  Bach.  A  third  type  of  courante,  more 
or  less  a  mixture  of  the  other  two,  is  used  frequently 
by  Handel ;  this  type  has  no  rhythmical  changes  or  run- 
ning passages  as  in  the  French  and  Italian  forms. 

Courboin,  Charles  Marie,  Belgian  organist,  born 
Antwerp,  Apr.  2,  1886.  He  studied  with  Jan  Blockx 
at  the  Antwerp  Conservatory;  also  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory, becoming  organist  at  Antwerp  Cathedral. 
He  appeared  in  organ  recitals  in  London,  Paris,  Rheims, 
Lille,  Boulogne,  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  Louvain,  Bruges, 
Liege,  etc.,  and  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  settled  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  later  becoming  organist  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  was 
municipal  organist  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  produced 
Widor's  6th  Symphony,  which  was  dedicated  to  him, 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Stokowski  in 
1919.  He  has  written  masses  and  choral- works,  and 
his  popularity  as  a  concert  organist  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  numerous  radio  appearances. 
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Courcellina,  the  name  used  by  John  Courcelle  for 
the  organ-stop  called  Flute  a  Pavilion. 

Couronne  (Fr.),  the  Fermata  or  hold. 

Courras,  Philipp,  Uruguayan  composer,  born  at 
Montevideo  in  1863.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  composed  piano  music  of  the  salon  type. 

Course,  a  set  of  strings  tuned  in  unison,  thereby 
adding  to  the  sonority  of  some  stringed  instruments. 

Courtant,  an  obsolete  type  of  bassoon. 

Courtenay,  Vera,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  in  Missouri.  She  studied  in  Paris  with  Blanche 
Marchesi,  and  was  coached  by  Massenet,  Saint- Saens 
and  Gounod,  making  her  debut  as  Manon  at  the  Paris 
Opera-Comique,  and  remaining  there  for  six  years. 
Later,  after  touring  extensively  in  Europe,  South 
America  and  North  Africa,  she  joined  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  in  New  York. 

Courteville,  Ralph,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  about  1735 ;  son  Raphael  Courteville.  He  was  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  became  first  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  He  wrote 
the  hymn-tune,  St.  James's,  songs,  sonatas  for  two 
flutes,  and  composed  some  of  the  music  to  part  three  of 
Tom  D'Urfey's  Don  Quixote. 

Courteville,  Raphael,  English  musician,  died  Dec. 
28,  1675 ;  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. 

Courteville,  Raphael,  English  organist  and  political 
writer,  died  June,  1772;  son  of  Ralph  Courteville.  He 
was  probably  the  successor  of  his  father  as  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  neglected  his  duties  as  organist  in  order 
to  write  political  pamphlets. 

Courtois,  Jean,  i6th  century  French  contrapuntist, 
highly  regarded  in  his  day.  He  occupied  the  post  of 
chapelmaster  at  the  Cambrai  Cathedral  in  1539,  writing 
motets  and  psalms. 

Courvoisier,  Karl,  Swiss  violinist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Basle,  Nov.  12,  1846;  died  in  1908;  a 
pupil  of  David  and  Rontgen  at  Leipzig,  and  of  Joachim 
in  Berlin.  He  conducted  in  Frankfort,  where  he  also 
studied  singing  with  Gustav  Barth.  Later  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Diisseldorf  theatre  orchestra,  and  then 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  teaching  and  conducting 
choral  societies.  He  then  moved  to  Liverpool,  England, 
as  a  singing  teacher.  He  composed  orchestral  works, 
and  wrote  several  treatises  on  violin  technique. 

Courvoisier,  Walter,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Riehen,  near  Basle,  Feb.  7,  1875; 
died  Locarno,  Dec.  27,  1931;  pupil  of  L.  Thuille  in 
Munich.  His  compositions  included  songs,  instrumen- 
tal, choral,  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Cousineau,  Georges,  i8th  century  French  instru- 
ment maker,  born  Paris;  son  of  Le  Pere  Cousineau 
and  his  assistant  in  the  making  of  harps.  He  com- 


posed some  solo  music  and  wrote  a  method  for  the 
harp. 

Cousineau,  La  Pere,  French  instrument  maker,  born 
at  Paris  about  1753;  died  there  in  1824.  He  was  best 
known  as  a  maker  of  harps,  his  instruments  having 
a  fine  sonorousness,  but  somewhat  fragile  in  construc- 
tion. He  introduced  many  improvements  (all  super- 
seded by  the  innovations  of  Sebastian  Erard),  became 
a  famous  virtuoso,  composed  solo  pieces  and  wrote  a 
method  for  the  harp, 

Cousineau,  Pierre  Joseph,  i8th  century  French  in- 
strument maker;  son  of  Georges  Cousineau.  He  was 
harpist  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  addition  to  making  many 
fine  harps  and  violins. 

Cousin  Jacques,  see  Beffory  de  Reigny,  Louis  Abel. 

Coussemaker,  Charles  Edmond  Henri  de,  French 
musicologist,  born  Bailleul,  Nord,  Apr.  19,  1805 ;  died 
Bourbourg,  Jan.  10,  1876.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  could 
play  any  piano  music  at  sight,  and  while  studying  to 
be  a  lawyer  at  Paris,  became  also  a  pupil  of  Pellegrini, 
Payer  and  Reicha,  and  later  of  Lefebvre  at  Douai. 
He  composed  music  of  the  most  varied  description, 
but  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  historical  musical 
research,  publishing  numerous  books  and  articles  of 
great  value.  His  compositions  include  church  music 
and  songs;  he  also  edited  the  works  of  Adam  de  la 
Hale. 

Cousser  (Kusser),  Johann  Siegmund,  German 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Pressburg,  Feb.  13,  1660; 
died  at  Dublin  in  1727.  He  studied  with  Lully  for 
six  years  in  Paris,  and  later  accomplished  much  in  rais- 
ing opera  at  Hamburg  to  world  renown  by  being  one 
of  the  first  to  introduce  the  Italian  method  of  singing 
into  Germany.  In  1710  he  was  at  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral, Dublin ;  his  works,  consisting  of  several  operas, 
concert  overtures  and  dances  for  orchestra,  are  said  to 
have  brought  about  a  revolution  in  style  among  German 
composers  of  his  day. 

Cousu,  Antoine  de,  French  composer,  canon  and 
choirmaster,  born  Amiens;  died  St.  Quentin,  Aug.  n, 
1658;  he  wrote  a  musical  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
hidden  fifths  and  octaves. 

Coutagne,  Henri  (pen  name  Paul  Claes),  French 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  died  Lyons, 
Feb.,  1896.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the  violin  makers 
of  the  i6th  century  in  Lyons,  and  a  monograph  on  the 
music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Coutourier,  Louis,  Dutch  violinist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  's  Gravenhage,  Feb.  26,  1882.  He  studied 
with  Sevcik  and  Flesch,  taught  in  Arnhem,  and  be- 
came a  well-known  writer  on  music,  ,his  works  including 
a  biography  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

Coutts,  D.  J.,  British  composer  and  teacher,  died 
1923;  for  some  years  professor  of  music  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia;  his  works  include  a  cantata,  an 
overture,  and  two  albums  of  songs. 
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Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  theatre  opened  in  Lon- 
don (England)  on  Dec.  7,  1/32;  in  1734  Handel 
began  his  opera  season  there  with  the  ballet,  //  pastor 
Fido,  and  most  of  the  great  German  master's  subse- 
quent operatic  triumphs  took  place  there.  History  does 
not  record  any  operatic  performances  of  importance, 
excepting  those  of  Handel's  works,  until  1810,  when 
Henry  Bishop  began  a  long  series  of  musical  produc- 
tions of  various  kinds.  This  included  about  fifty  com- 
positions, among  which  should  be  mentioned  Guy 
Mannering,  The  Miller  and  his  Men  and  The  Slave. 
Adaptations  of  Rossini's  Barber  of  Seville  and  Mo- 
zart's Marriage  of  Figaro  were  also  given;  Der  Frei- 
schiits  was  brought  out  in  an  English  version  in  1824, 
its  success  leading  to  the  commission  for  a  new  opera 
to  which  Weber  gave  the  title  Oberon.  The  last  named 
opera  was  coolly  received  by  the  public,  due  to  a  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy,  but  it  is  reported  on 
good  authority  that  those  to  whom  it  was  compre- 
hensible were  very  favorably  impressed.  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  turned  into  an  opera  house  in 
1846;  after  its  renovation,  it  was  reported  by  con- 
temporary writers  to  be  the  most  perfectly  equipped 
theatre  in  England  for  the  presentation  of  lyric  drama. 
The  director  was  Frederick  Beale,  of  the  well-known 
music  publishing  house,  Cramer,  Beale  &  Co.,  and  he 
chose  as  associate  director,  Persiani,  the  husband  of 
the  famous  prima  donna.  Costa  was  the  conductor. 
In  the  new  company  were  Grisi,  Mario,  Persiani,  Tam- 
burini,  Ronconi,  Albani,  and  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  who  had 
followed  their  conductor  into  the  new  organization. 
The  new  theatre  was  called  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
and  the  opera  for  the  opening  night  was  Rossini's 
Semiramide.  Patti  made  her  debut  there  in  1861,  and 
in  addition  to  those  already  named,  Lucca,  Tamberlik 
and  Graziani  were  heard.  The  enterprise  collapsed 
in  1884,  and  no  operatic  ventures  of  importance  were 
attempted  until  1888,  when  Harris  began  his  prosperous 
regime  as  an  impresario.  In  1892  it  became  known  as 
the  Royal  Opera;  an  important  production  of  this  pe- 
riod was  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  under  the 
conductorship  of  Gustav  Mahler.  The  great  traditions 
were  carried  on  by  a  syndicate  until  the  World  War 
caused  the  temporary  closing  of  its  doors.  It  was 
opened  again  in  1919  and  two  summer  seasons  were 
given  by  Beecham.  From  1921  to  1924  the  theatre  was 
rented  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  and  by  the 
British  National  Opera  Company;  during  the  tenure 
of  these  organizations  short  seasons  of  opera  were  given 
in  English.  In  1924  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  re- 
sumed operations  with  a  German  company;  and  the 
London  Opera  Syndicate  instituted  what  were  called 
seasons  of  international  opera. 

Covered  strings,  strings  of  silk,  wire,  or  gut,  covered 
by  machine  with  spiral  turns  of  fine  silver,  copper  .or 
aluminum  wire;  the  process  is  called  "string-spinning." 


Such  strings  are  used  for  the  low  tones  of  the  piano, 
for  the  double  bass,  the  'cello,  the  viola,  and  the  two 
(or  three)  lowest  strings  of  the  violin. 

Covered  Tone,  in  singing,  a  tone  whose  resonance 
is  focused  relatively  far  back  in  the  mouther  the 
pharynx ;  opposed  to  open  tone.  Covered  tone  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  as  dark  tone. 

Coverly,  Robert,  English  composer,  born  Oporto, 
Portugal,  Sept.  6,  1863;  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1884,  and  wrote  piano  pieces,  songs  and  a  march, 
The  Passing  Regiment,  which  became  extremely  pop- 
ular. 

Covert  Play,  see  Close  Play. 

Coviello,  Ambrose,  English  pianist  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  London,  Jan.  30,  1887;  pupil  of 
Oscar  Beringer  and  Frederick  Corder. 

Coward,  Henry,  English  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Liverpool,  Nov.  26,  1849.  He  £ave  up 
a  career  in  business  for  music;  studied  at  the  Tonic- 
Sol-fa  College,  and  became  a  well-known  choral  con- 
ductor and  festival  director.  His  compositions  include 
several  cantatas,  choral  works,  songs  and  hymns. 

Coward,  James,  English  composer,  organist,  direc- 
tor and  conductor,  born  London,  Jan.  25,  1824;  died 
there,  Jan.  22,  1880;  his  compositions  include  anthems, 
part  songs  and  glees. 

Coward,  Noel,  English  playwright  and  composer, 
born  at  Teddington  in  1899.  He  has  written  words 
and  music  for  a  number  of  important  plays,  from 
several  of  which  recordings  have  been  made ;  these  in- 
clude Bitter  Sweet,  Cavalcade  and  Conversation  Piece. 

Cowell,  Henry  Dixon,  American  composer,  born 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  Mar.  u,  1897.  Except  for  some 
musical  instruction  at  the  University  of  California  and 
at  the  Institute  for  Applied  Arts  in  New  York,  he  was 
self-taught.  Before  the  age  of  twenty  his  compositions 
included  a  symphony  and  an  opera.  He  sought  eagerly 
for  new  musical  horizons  and  new  modes  of  expression 
before  he  was  familiar  with  the  old.  After  a  long 
period  of  experimentation,  he  hit  upon  his  curious 
theory  of  "tone  clusters"  which  he  explained,  together 
with  a  new  system  of  notation,  in  a  book  called  New 
Musical  Resources.  His  experiments  amazed  and 
amused  the  entire  musical  world.  He  greatly  simpli- 
fied piano  technique  by  the  use  of  clenched  fists,  elbows 
and  the  entire  length  of  the  arm  flattened .  upon  the 
keys.  He  wrote  several  hundred  piano  pieces  in  the 
new  style,  and  toured  widely  in  their  exploitation.  Six 
of  his  compositions  have  been  published.  Turning  to 
the  orchestra,  he  found  that  it  was  possible  to  multiply 
and  magnify  a  thousand  times  a  "tone  cluster"  played 
on  the  piano  by  the  elbow.  Several  orchestras  have 
experimented  in  the  performance  of  such  works  as 
Synchrony  (1930),  Two  Appositions  and  Sinfonietta. 
Paul  le  Fleur,  eminent  French  critic,  says:  "Henry 
Cowell  is  a  searcher  who  is  not  content  simply  to  com- 
pose, but  who  deals  with  a  medium  from  which  he  tries 
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to  extract  new  esthetic  values.  He  throws  himself 
headlong  into  a  musical  stratosphere  from  which  he 
tries  to  evolve  some  new  discovery  or  some  entirely 
new  process,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  eventually 
applicable  for  public  use."  He  received  Guggenheim 
Fellowships  in  1931  and  1932  with  which  he  studied 
comparative  musicology  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
He  wrote  a  symphony,  Rhythmicana,  for  rhythmicon 
and  orchestra,  a  piano  concerto,  short  works  for  or- 
chestra, two  ballets  and  numerous  chamber  works. 

Cowen,  Frederic  Hymen,  British  composer,  born 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Jan.  29,  1852;  died  London,  Oct. 
7,  1935.  He  was  taken  to  England  as  an  infant,  where 
he  began  to  study  music  with  Henry  Russell.  At  the 
age  of  six,  he  published  a  waltz  and  two  years  later 
completed  an  operetta  Garibaldi.  He  continued  his 
studies  under  Goss  and  Benedict,  making  such  rapid 
strides  that  he  gave  a  piano  recital  at  a  London  theatre 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  next  year  he  played  Men- 
delssohn's piano  concerto  in  D  minor  at  a  concert 
where  Joachim  was  also  on  the  program;  in  1865  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Richter  and  Reinecke 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where  he  settled  down 
to  serious  study.  On  his  return  to  England  he  ac- 
quired a  considerable  reputation,  making  many  tours 
as  a  concert  pianist;  later  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  composition,  supporting  himself  by  accompanying 
and  by  conducting  in  theatres.  In  1876  his  opera 
Pauline  was  produced  in  London  with  little  success,  but 
a  Scandinavian  Symphony  was  better  received;  in 
1910  he  received  honorary  degrees  from  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh  Universities,  and  a  year  later  was 
knighted  in  recognition  of  his  remarkable  work  as  a 
conductor  and  composer.  His  music  is  marked  by 
many  characteristic  touches  that  make  it  individual  and 
distinctive.  In  the  lighter  moods  he  is  most  success- 
ful, and  some  of  his  songs  are  genuinely  expressive. 
His  numerous  works  include  five  symphonies,  four 
overtures,  several  suites,  a  concerto  and  a  Concertstiick 
for  piano,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  trio,  five  operas, 
several  operettas,  seven  oratorios,  fourteen  cantatas, 
including  the  popular  Rose  Maiden,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  songs. 

Cowles,  Cecil,  American  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  San  Francisco  in  1905.  She  appeared  as  a  child 
prodigy  at  six;  her  compositions  are  chiefly  piatio 
pieces. 

Cowles,  Eugene  Chase,  Canadian  bass  singer  and 
composer,  born  Stanstead,  Jan.  17,  1860.  He  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1879,  ai^  leading  bass  with 
The  Bostonians,  a  very  successful  comic  opera  com- 
pany, in  1879.  His  compositions  consisted  chiefly  of 
songs. 

Cowles,  Walter  Ruel,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1881.  He 
studied  at  Yale  University,  with  Horatio  Parker,  and 
at  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris  with  Charles  Widor. 


He  has  taught  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music,  and  com- 
posed a  piano  concerto,  orchestral  pieces,  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Cowper,  Harry  Maitingly  (Holmes  Cowper), 
Canadian  tenor,  born  Dundas,  Ontario,  Mar.  4,  1870. 
He  studied  with  Frederick  Walker,  Gottschalk  and 
Vergenet,  later  becoming  a  church  singer  and  teacher 
at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago. 

Cowper,  Robert,  see  Cooper,  Robert. 

Cowper,  William,  English  poet,  born  in  1731;  died 
in  1800.  He  wrote  verses  for  the  hymns  There  is  a 
fountain  and  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 

Cox,  Mrs.  Henry,  see  Cantello,  Annie. 

Cox  and  Box,  comic  operetta  in  one  act,  libretto  by 
Burnand,  music  by  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan,  first  pro- 
duced in  1867,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London.  The 
story  is:  The  landlord,  Sergeant  Bouncer,  is  getting 
double  rent  for  a  room  hired  by  Cox  the  hatter,  and 
Box  the  printer.  The  one  occupies  it  by  night  and 
the  other  by  day,  neither  knowing  that  he  has  a  co- 
tenant.  At  last  they  meet  in  the  room,  and  each  claims 
that  the  room  is  his  own.  Their  dispute  ends  in  a 
reconciliation  but  another  and  more  serious  controversy 
takes  place  when  Cox  discovers  that  Penelope  Ann, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  bona-fide  widow,  and  whom 
he  intends  to  marry,  was  actually  deserted  by  Box, 
who  feigned  suicide  to  get  rid  of  her.  Cox  comes 
to  the  startling  conclusion  that  very  likely  Box  by  this 
time  repented  of  having  utilized  such  an  extreme  subter- 
fuge to  free  himself  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony.  He 
insists  upon  taking  the  part  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
He  offers  to  renounce  all  claim  upon  Penelope  and  to 
restore  her  to  her  rightful  spouse.  Box  cannot  bring 
himself  to  accept  of  such  generosity,  and  he  casts 
about  for  some  more  equable  means  of  settling  the 
controversy.  They  agree  to  decide  the  question  by 
lot,  but  each  tries  to  cheat  the  other.  They  delay  the 
decision  in  the  hope  that  some  happy  circumstance 
will  eventuate  to  save  them  from  further  embarrass- 
ment; in  the  nick  of  time  Cox  receives  a  letter  from 
Penelope  announcing  her  decision  to  marry  a  gentle- 
man named  Knox.  Cox  and  Box  both  rejoice  ex- 
ceedingly at  their  good  fortune,  and  take  great  delight 
in  the  sad  fate  of  Knox. 

Coznet,  Albert,  see  Udine,  Jean  d*. 

Cozzi,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Parabiago; 
died  about  1658.  He  was  a  barber  who  became  inter- 
ested in  music,  and  by  assiduous  study  raised  himself 
to  a  position  of  prominence  in  Milan,  finally  receiving 
an  appointment  as  organist  at  the  court  of  Queen  Maria 
Anna  of  Spain,  and  writing  various  forms  of  church 
music. 

Cozzolani,  Chiara  Margarita,  iTfh  century  com- 
poser, a  nun  of  the  order  of  San  Benedetto,  Milan, 
who  took  the  veil  in  1620.  She  wrote  motets  and  other 
church  music  which  demonstrate  her  great  ability  as  a 
composer. 
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Crabbe,  Armand,  Belgian  dramatic  baritone,  born 
Brussels,  Apr.  23,  1884.  He  studied  with  Desire 
Demest  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and  made  his 
debut  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie.  In  1908  he  went 
to  New  York  where  he  appeared  with  Hammerstein's 
Manhattan  Opera  Company,  later  joining  the  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company,  then  managed  by  Andreas  Dip- 
pel,  in  1910.  He  created  the  role  of  Pico  in  Victor 
Herbert's  Natoma  at  Philadelphia,  and  has  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Crackle,  in  lute  playing,  the  playing  of  the  chords 
in  arpeggio  form  instead  of  simultaneously. 

Cracoviak  or  Cracovienne,  see  Krakoviak. 

Cracoviensis,  Nicolaus,  see  Krakau,  Nikolaus  von. 

Cracow,  a  large  Polish  city  in  Western  Galicia,  the 
capital  of  Poland  from  the  year  1320  for  three  hundred 
years ;  all  the  Polish  kings  were  crowned  there  until 
1764,  the  Cathedral  being  the  national  mausoleum. 
It  shares  with  Lemberg,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  musical  center  of  the  region 
between  Hungary  and  Poland.  The -Cathedral  is  the 
musical  center  of  the  city,  and  supports  the  Rorantische 
Hofkapelle  which  still  gives  music  in  -the  Palestrina- 
style.  The  Opera  has  been  conducted  by  Wallek- 
Walewski  and  the  Konservatoriwn  fur  Musikfreunde 
by  Zelenski.  Josef  Hofmann  and  Ignaz  Friedmann, 
both  famous  pianists,  were  born  in  Cracow. 

Craeijvanger,  K.  A.,  Dutch  violinist  and  guitarist, 
born  at  Utretcht  in  1817;  died  there,  July  30,  1868. 
He  was  a  virtuoso  on  both  instruments,  the  conductor 
of  important  musical  societies  and  festivals  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  composer  of  a  string  quartet,  guitar 
pieces,  motets,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Craen,  Nikolaus,  early  i6th  century  Netherland 
singer  and  composer  of  motets. 

Craft,  Marcella,  American  lyric  soprano,  born  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Aug.  n,  1880.  She  studied  with 
Charles  R.  Adams  at  Boston,  singing  in  concerts  and 
oratorios,  before  continuing  her  studies  with  Guagni 
and  Mottino  in  Milan.  She  made  her  operatic  debut  as 
Leonora  in  Verdi's  II  Trovatore  at  Morbengo  in  1902, 
also  singing  in  other  Italian  cities,  and  at  Mayence, 
Kiel,  and  the  Royal  Opera,  Munich.  She  returned  to 
America  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  and  ap- 
peared -with  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia and  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestras,  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  and  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Singers  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  festivals  and 
in  recital. 

Crafts,  Harriet  Amelia  Hale,  American  organist, 
pianist,  choral  director  and  teacher,  born  Grass  Valley, 
.  Calif.,  July  25,  1854.    Her  compositions  include  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Craig,  David  Scheetz,  American  vocal  teacher  and 
editor,  born  Philadelphia,  July  24,  1869;  founder  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  a  periodical  admirably  serving 


'•   the  needs  of  musicians  in  the  Northwest  section  of  the 
|    United  States. 

[       Crailsheim,  Willy  Miiller,  see  Muller-Crailsheim 
Witty. 

Cramer,  Franz,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
at  Munich  in  1786;  writer  of  an  opera,  a  ballet,  and 
many  instrumental  works. 

Cramer,  Henry,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
in  1818;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  May  30,  1877.  He 
was  a  popular  writer  of  piano  music. 

Cramer,  Jacob,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Sachau  in  1705;  the  head  of  a  large  musical  family. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  Mannheim  court,  where  his 
playing  and  compositions  were  highly  praised  by  his 
contemporaries. 

Cramer,  Johann  Baptist,  German  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Mannheim,  Feb.  24,  1771 ;  died 
London,  Apr.  16,  1858;  eldest  son  of  Wilhelm  Cramer. 
He  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Cramer 
family,  and  went  to  London  with  his  family  when  only 
a  year  old.  He  studied  violin,  theory  and  piano  with 
his  father,  and  with  Muzio  dementi,  but  was  mainly 
self-taught  in  theory  and  composition,  except  for  some 
lessons  in  thorough-bass  with  C.  F.  Abel.  He  made 
his  first  public  appearance  in  1781,  and  later  made  long 
tours  of  Europe,  during  which  he  played  in  all  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  Continent.  When  not  on  tour,  he  lived 
in  London,  where  his  reputation  as  both  a  teacher  and 
pianist  became  world-wide.  In  1824  he  established  *a 
music  publishing  business  there,  the  firm  being  known 
as  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Company.  From  1835  he  lived 
in  Munich,  then  in  Paris,  and  finally  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  1845,  playing  a  duet  with  Franz  Liszt.  Bee- 
thoven refers  to  him  in  two  letters,  and  according  to 
Ries,  considered  him  the  only  outstanding  pianist  of 
his  time.  Cramer  was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  modern  school  of  piano  playing;  his  perform- 
ance was  remarkable  for  the  even  cultivation  of  the 
two  hands,  enabling  him  to  give  a  distinct  character  to 
florid  inner  parts  while  playing  legato.  His  improvisa- 
tions were  usually  too  involved  and  artistic  for  general 
appreciation,  and  his  technical  equipment  shows  the  pe- 
riod of  development  between  Clementi  and  Hummel 
as  distinguished  from  the  school  of  Moscheles,  evi- 
denced by  his  objective  in  the  cultivation  of  music  in 
general  rather  than  the  display  of  the  individual  quali- 
ties of  the  piano.  His  compositions  are  distinguished 
by  their  musical  solidity,  and  include  more  than  100 
piano  sonatas,  a  quartet,  quintet,  variations,  etc.,  all  for 
piano.  One  work  of  lasting  value  is  his  studies,  di- 
vided into  two  books,  each  containing  42  etudes,  and 
still  widely  used;  it  forms  part  of  his  larger  work, 
Grosse  praktische  Pianoforte-Schule. 

Cramer,  Johann  Tobias,  i8th  century  German  com- 
poser and  chapelmaster ;  his  works  include  organ  and 
vocal  compositions. 
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Cramer,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Quedlinburg,  Mar.  7,  1752;  died 
Paris,  Dec.  8,  1807;  his  works  include  operas,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  and  a  German  translation  of  Rous- 
seau's writings. 

Cramer,  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  born  Mann- 
heim, 1745;  died  London,  Oct.  5,  1799.  He  studied 
with  Johann  Stamitz,  Sr.,  and  Cannabich,  and  then 
played  in  the  Mannheim  band.  He  went  to  London  in 
1772,  and  became  head  of  the  King's  Band,  and  leader 
at  the  Opera,  the  Pantheon,  and  of  the  Antient  Con- 
certs, and  Professional  Concerts.  In  1784  and  1787 
he  was  leader  of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  a  fine  concert  artist,  and  wrote  three 
violin  concertos;  also  several  solos  and  trios. 

Cramer  &  Co.,  well-known  English  music  publish- 
ing house,  founded  at  London  in  1824  by  Johann  Bap- 
tist Cramer  (q.v.),  R.  Addison  and  T.  F.  Beale.  The 
musical  reputation  of  Cramer  soon  created  a  large  cir- 
culation for  the  piano  publications  of  the  firm ;  in  1830 
it  bought  all  the  music  plates  belonging  to  the  Har- 
monic Institution.  These  included  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  Dussek,  Clementi,  Haydn,  Herz, 
Hummel,  Mozart  and  Steibelt;  there  were  also  a  few 
works  of  Beethoven  and  Moscheles,  together  with  the 
operas  Oberon,  Der  Freischuts,  and  a  large  number  of 
Italian  songs  by  Gabussi,  Meyerbeer,  Pacini,  Rossini, 
Vaccaj  and  others.  These  acquisitions  gave  the  firm 
a  strategic  position  in  the  music  trade.  Then  followed 
the  English  operas  of  Balfe,  the  songs  of  Neukomm 
and  the  piano  pieces  of ,  Dohler,  Moscheles  and  Thai- 
berg.  Addison  retired  from  the  business  about  1845 
and  was  succeeded  by  W.  Chappell.  The  firm  then  be- 
came Cramer,  Beale  and  Chappell.  Cramer  died  in 
1858,  and  Chappell  retired  in  1861.  Then  Beale  took 
as  partner  George  Wood,  one  of  a  family  of  Scotch 
music  publishers ;  Beale  died  in  1863,  and  Wood  carried 
on  the  business  with  great  success.  He  went  into  the 
piano  manufacturing  business,  and  introduced  a  novel 
method  of  renting  pianos.  He  developed  this  exten- 
sively and  appears  to  have  built  up  a  large  clientele. 
When  Wood  died  in  1893,  the  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  two  nephews.  In  1897  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  limited  company.  1902  saw  its  removal  to  larger 
quarters  and  the  addition  of  several  branches  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  separate  piano  factory.  At  the  present 
time,  the  house  publishes  orchestral  music,  operas,  oper- 
ettas, concert  songs  and  music  for  schools. 

Cramm,  Helen  L.,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
American  music  pedagogue,  born  Pembroke,  N.  H. 
She  has  devoted  much  attention  to  educational  music 
for  children;  well-known  examples  of  her  work  are 
Music  Play  for  Every  Day  and  Happy  Days  at  Music 
Play. 

Crane,  Helen,  American  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  New  York,  Sept.  5,  1868.  She  studied 
with  Xaver  and  Philip  Scharwenka,  both  in  New  York 


and  Berlin,  where  she  was  known  as  a  concert  artist  and 
conductor.  Her  compositions  include  an  orchestral 
suite,  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music,  violin  pieces, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Crane,  Julia  Ettie,  American  mezzo-soprano  and 
teacher,  born  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1855;  died 
June  n,  1923.  She  studied  with  Oscar  Saenger  and 
Manuel  Garcia,  taught  in  various  schools,  founded  the 
first  American  school  for  the  training  of  music  super- 
visors, and  wrote  a  Manual  -for  Teachers  of  School 
Music. 

Crane,  William,  i6th  century  English  singer  and 
choirmaster,  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  coronation  of  Henry 
VIII;  his  successor  was  Richard  Bower. 

Craney,  Willy,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Eickel,  Aug.  12,  1886;  he  has  written  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Cranford,  William,  I7th  century  English  composer, 
examples  of  whose  work  were  included  in  Ravenscroft's 
Psalter  in  1622.  Many  of  his  pieces,  mostly  sacred  in 
character,  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Crang  &  Hancock,  i8th  century  English  organ 
builders  located  in  London. 

Cranz,  August,  music  publishing  firm  established 
in  1813  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  by  August  Heinrich 
Cranz,  born  in  1789;  died  in  1870.  His  son,  Alwin 
(born  in  1834;  died  Vevey,  Apr.  10,  1923)  succeeded 
him.  He  bought  the  firms  of  C.  A.  Spina  of  Vienna, 
and  C.  A.  Bohme  of  Hamburg.  Alwin's  son,  Oskar 
(died  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1929)  entered  the  firm 
in  1896  as  a  partner.  The  firm  moved  to  Leipzig  in 
1897,  and  now  has  branches  in  Vienna,  Brussels  and 
London ;  it  is  well  known  as  the  original  publishers  for 
Johann  Strauss,  and  for  a  series  of  smaller-sized  or- 
chestral scores  that  have  a  piano  arrangement  of  the 
composition  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

Cranzow,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Kolberg,  Mar.  20,  1873.  He  studied  at  the  Senders- 
hausen  Conservatory,  became  a  theatre-conductor,  di- 
rector of  his  own  Conservatory  in  Augsburg,  founded 
a  mandolin  ensemble,  and  has  composed  an  opera,  oper- 
ettas, mandolin  pieces. 

Crappius,  Andreas,  German  composer  and  cantor, 
born  Liineburg,  about  1542;  died  Hanover,  Jan.  8, 
1623.  He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  vocal  compositions. 

Cras,  Jean  Emile  Paul,  French  composer,  born 
Brest,  Finistere,  May  22,  1879;  died  Paris,  Sept.  25, 
1932.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  French  marine,  and 
was  self-taught  in  music  except  for  some  instruction 
from  Henri  Duparc,  his  personal  friend.  He  composed 
his  first  songs  in  1900,  and  wrote  many  other  sets  which 
have  real  musical  value;  other  works  include  piano 
compositions,  chamber  music,  and  a  lyric  drama  in  four 
acts,  Polypheme,  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
Paris  on  Jan.  3,  1923. 
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Crawford,  Alethea  B.,  igth  century  American  writer 
on  music.  She  wrote  two  series  of  Letters  from  Great 
Musicians  to  Young  People,  in  collaboration  with  Alice 
Chapin. 

Crawford,  Beatrice,  see  Parkyns,  Beatrice. 

Crawford,  Bertha  May,  Canadian  operatic  soprano, 
born  at  Toronto ;  died  there,  May  26,  1937.  In  addi- 
tion to  singing  in  opera  in  Russia  and  Poland  prior  to 
the  war,  she  concertized  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Crawford,  Rebecca,  igth  century  American  writer 
on  music,  sister  of  Alethea  B.  Crawford.  Her  writings 
include  Musicians  in  Rhyme  for  Childhood  Time. 

Crawford,  Ruth  Porter,  American  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  East  Liverpool,  O.,  July  3,  1901. 
She  studied  in  Chicago  with  Palmer,  and  at  the  Ameri- 
can Conservatory  there  with  Heniot  Levy  and  Djane 
Herz,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  has  since  taught  at  the 
American  Conservatory  and  Elmhurst  College  of  Mu- 
sic. Recently  she  has  specialized  in  American  folk 
music,  transcribing  two  hundred  songs  from  phono- 
graph discs  for  the  second  volume  of  Lomax's  Ameri- 
can Folksongs  and  Ballads.  Her  compositions  include 
Two  Movements  for  Chamber  Orchestra,  Three  Songs 
for  contralto  and  chamber  orchestra,  two  chants  for 
women's  chorus,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  nine 
preludes  for  piano,  four  diaphonic  suites  and  a  string 
quartet. 

Craywanger,  Karl  Anton,  Dutch  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Utrecht  in  1775 ;  died  there  in  1855.  He 
composed  a  string  quartet,  masses  and  motets. 

Craywinckel,  Ferdinand  Manuel  Martin  Louis 
Barthelemy  De,  Spanish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Madrid,  Au^.  24,  1820;  writer  of  fine  sacred 
works. 

Creation,  The,  an  oratorio  by  Josef  Haydn.  Shortly 
before  Haydn's  departure  from  London,  Salomon  of- 
fered him  a  poem  compiled  from  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost"  before  Handel's  death,  but  never  used.  At 
Vienna,  Freiherr  von  Swieten  translated  it  with  con- 
siderable alterations.  It  was  given  first  private  per- 
formances on  Apr.  29  and  30,  1798,  at  the  Schwarz- 
enberg  Palace,  and  at  the  National  Theater  it  re- 
ceived a  public  performance  Mar.  19,  1799.  Tne  im- 
pression among  the  whole  audience  was  extraordinary, 
and  Haydn  confessed,  "One  moment  I  was  as  cold  as 
ice,  the  next  I  seemed  on  fire.  More  than  once  I  was 
afraid  I  should  have  a  stroke."  It  was  engraved  in 
1800  and  performed  everywhere,  choral  societies  being 
formed  especially  for  its  performance.  "Never  was  I 
so  pious,"  said  Haydn,  "as  when  composing  the  Crea- 
tion. I  knelt  down  every  day,  and  prayed  God  to 
strengthen  me  for  my  work."  On  Mar.  27,  1808, 
Haydn  attended  a  performance  conducted  by  Salieri, 
and  at  the  words,  "And  there  was  light,"  he  exclaimed, 
"It  came  from  thence,"  pointing  upwards;  his  agita- 
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tion  forced  him  to  leave  before  the  performance  was 
completed. 

Creatore,  Giuseppe,  contemporary  Italian-American 
bandmaster,  born  at  Naples,  Italy;  he  has  conducted 
many  celebrated  Italian  bands,  and  has  toured  the 
United  States  and  Canada  many  times  with  his  own 
organization. 

Crecquillon,  Thomas,  Flemish  contrapuntist,  born 
near  Ghent;  died  at  Bethune  in  1557;  choirmaster  to 
Charles  V  in  1544.  His  compositions  include  motets, 
chansons  and  masses,  all  distinctive,  from  the  har- 
monic, constructive  and  expressive  standpoints. 

Credo,  the  third  main  division  of  the  Mass. 

Creed,  (i)  the  Nicene  Creed  was  chanted  in  the 
early  Anglican  Church;  both  Marbeck's  and  Tallis1 
settings  are  of  Roman  origin;  (2)  the  Apostles3  Creed 
is  either  recited  or  intoned;  (3)  the  Athanasian  Creed 
is  usually  chanted  to  a  corruption  of  the  Eighth  Gre- 
gorian (Canterbury  Tune). 

Crehore,  Benjamin,  American  instrument  maker, 
died  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  made  'cellos,  basses,' 
harpsichords  and  pianos,  and  was  the  master  of  several 
instrument  makers  who  later  became  distinguished  at 
their  trade. 

Creighton,  Robert,  English  composer,  born  about 
1639;  died  about  1734.  Some  of  his  works  are  still 
occasionally  heard,  notably  his  service  in  E-flat,  and 
the  four-part  anthem,  /  will  arise. 

Crelle,  August  Leopold,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Eichwerder,  Mar.  n, 
1780;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  6,  1855.  He  wrote  vocal  and 
piano  compositions,  and  contributed  studies  on  the 
aesthetics  of  piano  interpretation. 

Crembalum  (Lat.),  Jew's-harp. 

Cremieux,  Hector,  a  French  opera  librettist  who 
died  at  Paris  on.  Feb.  30,  1892. 

Cremona,  a  corruption  of  the  organ-stop  called 
Krummhorn,  in  no  way  related  to  the  violins  of  the 
same  name. 

Cremona,  a  small  city  in  northern  Italy  about  fifty 
miles  from  Milan.  In  the  i6th  to  i8th  centuries,  it  was 
the  center  of  the  finest  Italian  violin  making ;  the  Amati, 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  families  all  worked  there. 
It  is  also  famous  for  its  Cathedral,  whose  choirmasters 
included  Claudio  Merula  in  1652.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  several  members  of  the  Amati,  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  families  of  violin  makers,  and  also  of  the 
composers,  Monteverde,  Vitali  and  Ponchielli. 

Cremonini,  Eligio,  Italian  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  San  Giovanni  Persiceto,  1854;  died  Pesaro,  Feb. 
27,  1926;  pupil  of  Serato. 

Cremonini,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  singer  who  died 
at  Cremona  in  1903.  His  American  debut  took  place 
Nov.  30,  1895,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  he 
sang  the  role  of  Cavaradossi  in  the  American  premiere 
of  La  Tosca  on  Feb.  4,  1901, 


CREMONT— CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH 


Cremont,  Pierre,  French  violinist,  clarinettist  and 
composer,  born  Tours,  1784;  died  there,  Mar.  12,  1848. 
He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  became 
concertmaster  at  the  Opera;  his  compositions  include 
a  violin  concerto,  a  clarinet  concerto,  string  trios  and 
duos. 

Cres.,  cresc.,  abbreviation  for  Crescendo. 

Crescendo  (It.),  a  term  indicating  an  increase  in 
volume  of  tone.  It  may  be  expressed  by  the  full  word, 
its  abbreviation  cres.,  or  cresc.,  or  by  its  sign,  an  acute 
angle,  the  vertex  of  which  indicates  the  point  at  which 
the  crescendo  begins. 

Crescent  (also  known  as  Chinese  crescent  or 
pavilion,  Turkish  crescent,  jingling  Johnny ;  Fr.  chapeau 
chincis;  Ger.  Halbmond;  It.  cappello  Chinese},  a 
Turkish  percussion  instrument,  consisting  of  small  bells 
hung  on  an  inverted  crescent  mounted  on  a  pole.  The 
instrument  is  carried  in  military  bands. 

Crescentini,  Adolfo,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Bologna,  Nov.  25,  1854;  died  there,  July  8,  1921. 
His  works  include  piano  pieces,  a  piano  trio  and  songs. 

Crescentini,  Girolamo,  Italian  male  soprano,  born 
Umbria,  near  Urbino,  Feb.  2,  1766;  died  Naples,  Apr. 
24,  1846.  He  studied  with  Gibelli  at  Bologna,  and 
made  his  debut  at  Rome  in  1783.  He  sang  with  such 
success  in  various  European  capitals  that  he  was  called 
the  Italian  "Orpheus,"  although  he  was  not  equally 
appreciated  in  London.  Napoleon  decorated  him  with 
the  Iron  Crown;  in  1812  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
became  a  professor  of  singing  in  Naples. 

Crescenzo,  Costantino  de,  Italian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  Aug.  24,  1847;  died  there,  June  29, 
1911.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Moscow,  and  com- 
posed prolifically  for  the  piano. 

Creser,  William,  English  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  York,  Sept.  9,  1844;  a  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  Macfarren,  and  later  organist  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James.  In  1902  he  was  appointed 
examiner  of  Trinity  College  of  Music,  and  visited  many 
musical  institutions  in  the  British  colonies.  His  works 
include  an  oratorio,  some  cantatas,  a  mass,  chamber 
music  and  organ  pieces. 

Crespel  (Crispel,  Chrispel),  Jean,  i6th  century 
Belgian  composer ;  a  pupil  of  Okeghem,  and  writer  of 
motets  and  chansons  printed  in  collections  of  that 
period. 

Cresse,  Johann  Albrecht,  see  Kress,  Johann  Al- 
brecht. 

Cressent,  Anatole,  French  musical  amateur,  born 
Argenteuil,  Apr.  24,  1824;  died  Paris,  May  28,  1870. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  left  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  awarded  triennially, 
one-half  for  the  best  libretto,  and  one-half  for  the  best 
music,  of  an  opera.  This  prize  is  known  as  the  Prix 
Cressent,  and  was  first  won  in  1875  by  William  Chau- 
met. 


Cressonnois,  Jules  Alfred,  French  composer,  born 
Mortagne,  Orne,  Apr.  17,  1823;  pupil  of  Georges 
Kastner.  He  held  a  number  of  military  and  police 
appointments  in  a  musical  capacity,  and  wrote  an  opera, 
some  incidental  music  and  songs. 

Creston,  Paul,  American  composer,  teacher,  organ- 
ist, accompanist  and  musicologist,  born  at  New  York 
in  1906  of  Italian  parentage.  He  studied  with  Ran- 
degger,  Dethier  and  Yon ;  his  compositions,  which  have 
been  widely  performed  at  American  music  festivals, 
include  a  symphony,  a  Prelude  and  Dance,  and  a 
Partita  for  chamber  orchestra,  a  suite  for  saxophone 
and  piano,  string  quartet  and  a  suite  for  viola  and  piano. 
As  a  musicologist  he  has  done  research  work  in  musico- 
therapy,  aesthetics  and  acoustics;  he  was  awarded  the 
Guggenheim  fellowship  in  1938. 

Creti,  Mariana  de  Rocchis,  igth  century  Italian 
harpist  and  composer;  her  compositions  include  pieces 
for  harp,  and  for  harp  in  combination  with  various 
other  instruments. 

Creticus  (Lat.),  a  metrical  foot,  consisting  of  a 
short  or  unaccented  syllable  between  two  long  or  ac- 
cented syllables. 

Creutzberg,  Werner,  German  composer,  born  Span- 
dau,  July  3,  1903.  He  studied  in  Weimar,  became  an 
opera  conductor  in  Hagen,  and  has  composed  an  over- 
ture, chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  male  choruses  and 
songs. 

Creutzburg,  Harald,  Lithuanian  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Goldingen,  Courland,  Sept.  29,  1875  > 
pupil  of  W.  Bergner  and  H.  Riemann ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  orchestral  and  organ  works. 

Crevevoeur,  Reinhart  Gerrit,  Dutch  organist,  pian- 
ist, composer,  choirmaster  and  teacher,  born  Rotter- 
dam, Aug.  u,  1864;  pupil  of  Gernsheim  and  de  Lange. 
His  compositions  include  violin  pieces,  'cello  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Creyghton,  Rev.  Robert,  English  composer,  canon 
and  precentor,  born  about  1639;  died  Wells,  Feb.  17, 
1733/34;  his  works  were  entirely  sacred  in  character. 

Cribrum  (Lat.),  organ  soundboard. 

Crickboom,  Mathieu,  Belgian  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Hodimont,  Liege,  Mar.  2,  1871.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ysaye  Quartet,  leader  of  the  quar- 
tet of  the  "Societe  Nationale"  in  Paris,  and  a  teacher 
at  the  Liege  and  Brussels  Conservatories.  His  com- 
positions include  violin  sonatas,  solos  and  studies;  a 
"chant  elegiaque"  for  violoncello  and  piano,  songs ;  also 
instructive  works  and  editions  of  the  works  of  old 
violin  masters. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The  (Ger.  Das  Heimchen 
am  Herd},  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Willner,  music  by 
Carl  Goldmark,  first  produced  at  Berlin  in  1896.  The 
story  is :  May,  the  orphan,  is  lamenting,  the  departure 
of  her  lover ;  she  is  living  at  the  home  of  John  Perry- 
bingle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  supernatural 
protection  of  a  cricket,  which  makes  its  home  on  the 
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CRIMI— CRISTOFORI 


hearth.  The  secret  of  the  child  is  told  to  the  cricket 
by  Dot,  and  the  cricket  is  supposed  to  promise  inter- 
vention so  that  everything  will  turn  out  happily  for  all 
concerned.  Unfortunately,  May  has  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  old  Tackleton,  a  man  many  years  her  senior, 
and  she  is  not  looking  forward  to  the  event  with  any 
degree  of  pleasure.  Soon  John  returns,  bringing  May's 
lover,  Edward,  with  him  disguised  as  a  sailor;  May 
and  old  Tackleton  have  supper  together  in  the  garden, 
and  the  latter  conceives  a  violent  dislike  for  the  mysteri- 
ous newcomer,  an  antipathy  which  is  based  on  jealousy. 
Edward  reveals  his  real  identity  to  Dot,  and  John  be- 
comes so  jealous  of  him  that  a  murder  almost  takes 
place.  But  John  is  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  cricket, 
and  he  dreams  of  elves  and  fairies,  and  that  he  is  soon 
to  be  a  happy  father.  By  this  time  May  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  constancy  of  Edward,  and  it  seems  that 
old  Tackleton's  efforts  to  prevent  their  marriage  will 
be  unavailing.  Dot  confides  her  secret  to  the  skeptical 
ear  of  John,  and  erelong  he  also  is  reconciled ;  events 
take  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  all  turns  out  well. 

Crimi,  Giulio,  Italian  dramatic  and  lyric  tenor,  born 
Paterno,  Catania,  May  10,  1885 ;  he  has  appeared  at  all 
great  European,  South  American  and  American  opera 
houses,  creating  the  principal  roles  in  Puccini's  Tabarro 
and  Gianni  Schicchi  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York. 

Criniere  Quartet,  French  string  quartet,  founded  in 
1918  with  Georges  Criniere,  first  violin;  Marcel  Gon- 
zales,  second  violin,  Jean  Gay,  viola;  and  M.  Duchon- 
Doris,  violoncello. 

Crispel,  Jean,  see  Crespel,  Jean. 

Crispi,  Pietro,  Italian  harpsichordist  and  composer, 
born  at  Rome  about  1737;  died  there  in  1797.  His 
works  include  harpsichord  sonatas  and  concertos. 

Crispino  e  la  Comare,  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Francesco  Maria  Piave,  music  by  Luigi  and 
Federigo  Ricci,  first  produced  in  1850  at  Venice.  The 
story  is :  Don  Asdrubale,  the  landlord,  is  about  to  put 
Crispino,  the  cobbler,  and  Annetta,  his  wife,  a  ballad 
singer,  into  the  street  for  non-payment  of  rent.  The 
couple  are  in  sore  straits  and  much  perplexed;  the 
cobbler's  business  has  not  been  so  good  of  late,  and 
he  is  in  a  quandary  as  to  where  he  can  find  the  money 
to  pay  the  old  miser.  Don  Asdrubale  has  intimated  that 
if  Annetta  will  favor  his  advances,  he  might  overlook 
the  amount  due  on  their  home.  Crispino  solves  the 
problem  by  running  away,  but  is  followed  by  Annetta ; 
he  is  on  the  verge  of  drowning  himself  in  a  well  when 
a  fairy  appears  and  tells  him  he  is  destined  to  become 
a  great  doctor.  The  couple  rejoice  and  return  to  their 
house;  Crispino  promptly  hangs  out  a  doctor's  sign, 
and  a  man  who  has  been  severely  hurt,  and  of  whom 
the  other  doctors  have  despaired,  is  brought  to  him. 
He  effects  a  cure,  and  the  neighbors'  railing 'changes 
to  praise;  Crispino  builds  a  fine  house  and  his  new- 
found wealth  goes  to  his  head.  He  ignores  his  former 


friends,  and  is  unkind  to  his  wife,  even  minimizing  the 
good  offices  of  the  fairy.  Suddenly  he  is  transported 
to  a  cave,  where  the  fairy  confronts  him  in  the  guise 
of  Death ;  he  awakes  to  find  himself  with  Annetta  and 
the  children. 

Crispo,  Enrico,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples,  Sept. 
9,  1879.  His  works  include  an  orchestral  suite,  sym- 
phonic poems,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces,  a  trumpet 
suite,  masses,  a  cantata  and  some  motets. 

Crist,  Bainbridge,  American  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  Feb.  13,  1883.  He  was 
graduated  from  George  Washington  University,  and 
then  studied  music  with  Paul  Juon  and  William 
Shakespeare.  After  practicing  law  at  Boston,  he  set- 
tled in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  where  he  conducts  the 
Cape  Cod  Choral  Society.  His  compositions  include 
a  Javanese  ballet,  Pregiwa's  Marriage;  a  choreographic 
drama  on  a  Hindu  legend,  The  Sorceress;  Chinese, 
Arabian,  Nautch  dances;  Colored  Stars;  Egyptian  Im- 
pressions; and  Abhisarika;  all  for  orchestra;  some  of 
his  compositions  have  been  played  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Cristiani,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Anagni,  Mar.  19,  1865;  died  Dec.  15, 
1934;  pupil  of  E.  Terziani,  Sgambati,  and  Mazzarella. 
His  compositions  included  violin  and  piano  works. 

Cristiani,  Lise  Barbier,  French  violoncellist,  born 
Paris,  Dec.  24,  1827;  died  Tobolsk,  1853.  Mendels- 
sohn wrote  'cello  works  expressly  for  her. 

Cristofori,  Bartolommeo  di  Francesco,  Italian  in- 
ventor of  the  piano,  born  Padua,  May  4,  1665;  died 
Florence,  Jan.  27,  1731.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  finest  harpsichord  maker  in  Padua,  and  this  sur- 
mise is  amply  supported  by  the  fact  that  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cermo  III,  a  skilled 
harpsichord-player  who  visited  Padua  in  1687,  induced 
him  to  transfer  his  activities  to  Florence.  According 
to  an  article  published  by  Maffei  in  the  "Journal  of 
Italian  Men  of  Letters,"  1711,  Cristofori  had  made 
"grave  cembali  col  piano  e  forte,"  having  instead  of 
the  usual  jacks  plucking  the  strings  with  quills,  a  row 
of  little  hammers  striking  the  strings  from  below.  This 
principle  of  hammer-action  was  soon  adopted  by  other 
makers,  and  the  instrument  was  called  at  that  time 
"piano-forte,"  after  the  designation  of  its  inventor,  the 
term  later  having  been  reduced  by  common  usage  to 
"piano."  There  was  in  the  possession  of  Signora  Er- 
nesta  Mocenni  Martelli  in  Florence,  a  "piano-forte" 
made  by  Cristofori  in  1720,  the  name  piece  "Bartholo- 
maeus  de  Christoforis  Patavinus  Inventor  faciebat 
Florentiae  MDCCXX"  being  the  guarantee  for  its 
origin  and  age.  This  instrument  is  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York.  Its  compass  is  from  d  to 
f,  exceeding  four  octaves.  Another  original  instru- 
ment is  in  a  museum  in  Cologne.  Cristof  ori's  reputa- 
tion had  extended  during  his  lifetime  into  Germany, 
for  Mattheson  had  published  Konig's  translation  of 
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Maffei's  article  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Critica 
Musica  (Hamburg,  1722-5)  and  Walther,  in  his  Musi- 
ifll  Dictionary  (Leipzig,  1732)  treats  of  the  invention 
in  an  article,  "Piano-forte,"  attributing  it  exclusively  to 
Cristofori. 

Criticism,  Musical.  As  a  profession  music  criticism 
came  into  prominence  with  the  establishment  of  musical 
magazines  during  the  i8th  century;  during  the  next 
hundred  years  the  practice  of  reviewing  concerts  and 
newly  composed  music  was  extended  to  the  newspapers. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  such  famous  composers 
as  Schumann,  Berlioz  and  Wagner  became  well  known 
as  critics.  The  reporting  of  musical  events  as  a  definite 
part  of  their  news  service  is  recognized  by  all  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  who  require  from  one  to  four  trained 
critics,  depending  upon  the  number  of  concerts  to  be 
reviewed.  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  his  Musical  Criticism 
has  covered  quite  adequately  the  methods  and  artistic 
principles  of  his  profession.  An  American  newspaper 
critic,  Oscar  Thompson,  is  the  author  of  Practical  Mu- 
sic Criticism,  a  more  recent  work  on  the  subject. 

Crivelli,  Arcangelo,  Italian  composer  and  tenor, 
born  Bergamo,  Apr.  21,  1546;  died  May  4,  1617;  for 
some  years  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel  at  Rome. 

Crivelli,  Domenico,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Brescia,  June  7,  1793;  died  London,  Feb.  n, 
1857;  son  of  Gaetano  Crivelli  and  pupil  of  Zingarelli. 
He  went  to  London  and  wrote  an  opera  buffa,  later 
teaching  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Naples,  and 
after  a  few  years  returning  to  London  as  a  private 
teacher. 

Crivelli,  Gaetano,  Italian  tenor,  born  Bergamo, 
1774;  died  Brescia,  July  10,  1836.  He  sang  first  at 
Brescia,  and  then  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Italy,  later 
succeeding  Garcia  at  the  Italian  opera,  Paris,  and  creat- 
ing a  sensation  in  Paisiello's  Pirro.  A  few  of  his  songs 
and  canzonets  were  published  at  London  and  Milan. 

Crivelli,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer  and 
organist,  born  Scandiano,  Modena,  early  in  the  I7th 
century;  died  at  Modena  in  1682.  He  was  organist 
at  Reggio  cathedral,  composing  motets  and  madrigals. 

Croce,  Benedetto,  Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Pescasseroli,  Aquila,  Feb.  25,  1866;  writer  on  the 
Italian  theater  and  on  musical  aesthetics. 

Croce,  Giovanni  della  (surnamed  "il  Chiozotto"), 
Italian  composer,  born  Chioggia,  near  Venice,  about 
I5S7;  died  Venice,  May  15,  1609.  He  studied  under 
Zarlino,  and  became  choir  director  of  San  Marco,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Venetian  composers  of  the  period ; 
his  works  include  masses,  motets,  madrigals  and  many 
enormously  popular  humorous  songs. 

Croche  (Fr.),  an  eighth-note.  Croches  liees,  eighth- 
notes  having  their  hooks  joined. 

Crochet,  a  quarter  note. 

Croener,  Franz  Carl  von,  German  flutist,  violinist, 
gambist  and  composer,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1722; 


died  Munich,  Dec.  5,  1787.  He  was  an  excellent 
performer  upon  his  instruments,  and  wrote  six  viola 
da  gamba  pieces  annually  under  contract;  his  other 
works  included  symphonies,  quartets  and  concertos. 

Croener,  Franz  Karl,  i8th  century  German  violinist 
and  composer,  died  June  10,  1780.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  forty-three  years, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  composed  viola  da  gamba 
pieces  at  a  certain  price  in  dozen  lots,  a  circumstance 
throwing  light  on  the  fact  that  so  many  German  com- 
posers of  the  period  wrote  either  six  or  twelve  pieces 
in  a  given  form. 

Croes,  Henri  de,  Belgian  composer  and  musical 
director,  born  at  Brussels  in  1758;  son  and  pupil  of 
Henri  Jacques  de  Croes. 

Croes,  Henri  Jacques  de,  Belgian  composer,  violin- 
ist, director  and  conductor,  born  Antwerp,  Sept.  19, 
1705 ;  died  Brussels,  Aug.  16,  1786;  composer  of  much 
church  music,  symphonies,  sonatas  and  other  instru- 
mental pieces. 

Croff,  Giovanni  Battista,  igth  century  music  teacher 
and  composer,  died  at  Milan  in  1868;  a  professor  of 
harmony  at  the  Milan  Conservator}'-  for  the  last  eight- 
een years  of  his  life.  He  wrote  an  opera,  a  ballet,  and 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  harmonium. 

Croft  (Crofts),  William,  English  composer,  choris- 
ter, organist  and  teacher,  born  Nether  Ettington,  War- 
wickshire, Dec.  30,  1678;  died  Bath,  Aug.  14,  1727. 
His  works  included  sacred  music,  overtures,  violin  and 
flute  sonatas. 

Croisez,  Pierre,  French  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Paris,  May  9,  1814;  student  of  harp  playing  with 
Nadermann  and  composition  with  Halevy.  Later  he 
studied  the  piano,  and  wrote  many  light  pieces  .and  in- 
structive works  for  that  instrument. 

Croix,  Auguste  de  la,  see  Delacroix,  Auguste. 

Croix,  Pierre  de  la,  French  musicologist,  born  about 
1130;  maker  of  certain  improvements  in  the  system  of 
notation.  He  was  given  an  honorary  title  for  his  re- 
search and  valuable  writings  on  this  subject. 

Croix  Sonore,  an  electronic  musical  instrument  in- 
vented by  M.  Billaudot,  a  French  scientist.  It  is  based 
on  phono-radio  amplifying  circuits,  and  is  on  the  order 
of  the  theremin.  The  contemporary  Russian  composer, 
Nicolas  Oboukov,  now  living  in  Paris,  has  written  sev- 
eral compositions  for  the  croix  sonore,  two  of  which 
have  been  recorded. 

Croma  (It.),  an  eighth  note. 

Cromatico   (It.),  chromatic. 

Crome,  Fritz,  Danish  composer,  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  Copenhagen,  May  6,  1879;  PUP^  of  L. 
Glass,  Pfitzner,  and  M.  Moszkowski.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  instrumental,  choral  and  dramatic  works. 

Cromer,   Jose   Antonio,    Portuguese    flutist,   born 
Lisbon,  Mar.   n,   1826;  died  there,  Sept.  28,   1888; 
teacher  of  flute  at  the  Lisbon  Conservatory. 
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Cromer,  Raphael  Jose,  Portuguese  oboist,  clarinet- 
tist and  saxophonist,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1828;  died  at 
Cascaes  in  1884. 

Cromhorn,  an  alternate  spelling  for  the  krummhorn, 
an  obsolete  reed  instrument. 

Cromorne,  the  French  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Krummhorn;  also  a  corruption  of  the  spelling 
for  the  krummhorn  (q.v.). 

Cron,  Joachim  Anton,  Czechoslovakian  organist, 
harmonica  player  and  composer,  born  Podersdam,  Sept. 
29,  1/51 ;  died  Osseg,  Jan.  20,  1826.  He  was  a  vir- 
tuoso on  the  harmonica  and  an  organist  of  the  highest 
attainments,  particularly  in  improvisation.  None  of  his 
compositions  for  the  organ  were  ever  written  out  or 
published,  but  a  few  works  for  clarinet  and  piano  are 
known. 

Cronenthall,  Louise  Julia  Hanel  de,  see  Hanel  de 
Cronenthall,  Louise  Augusta  Marie  Julia. 

Cronhamn,  Frithjof  August,  Swedish  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Stockholm,  June  26,  1856;  died 
there,  Apr.  28,  1897;  son  of  Johan  Peter  Cronhamn; 
contributor  of  historical  articles  to  Swedish  periodicals, 
and  librarian  of  the  Stockholm  Music  Academy. 

Cronhamn,  Johan  Peter,  Swedish  composer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  0-Karup,  Halland,  May  7, 
1803;  died  Stockholm,  June  15,  1875;  writer  of  choral 
works,  and  a  volume  on  part  singing. 

Crood,  see  Crowd. 

Crook  (Fr.  corps  de  rechange;  Ger.  Ton,  Bogen, 
Stimmbogen;  It.  pezzo  di  reserva),  (i)  a  small 
U-curved  tube  which  can  be  added  to  horns,  trumpets, 
etc.,  to  change  their  pitch  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  key 
of  the  composition  which  is  to  be  played;  (2)  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  bassoon,  an  S-shaped  tube  containing 
the  reed;  (3)  a  device  for  engaging  a  string  and  raising 
its  pitch  by  a  semitone,  in  older  harp  actions. 

Crooks,  Richard,  contemporary  American  tenor, 
born  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  had  established  himself  as  a 
well-known  concert  and  oratorio  singer  before  he 
turned  to  opera.  His  debut  as  an  operatic  tenor  took 
place  at  Hamburg  in  1927 ;  after  being  heard  elsewhere 
in  Germany  he  appeared  in  America  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Grand  Opera  Co.  His  first  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  took  place  in  1933; 
since  that  time  frequent  radio  broadcasts,  concert  tours 
and  recordings  have  added  to  his  popularity. 

Crooth,  see  Crowd. 

Cropp,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Hamburg, 
June  10,  1890.  He  studied  with  Hugo  Kaun,  and  be- 
came music  director  at  Pirmasens  in  1921.  His  com- 
positions include  orchestral,  choral  and  chamber  music, 
of  which  the  best-known  is  a  fine  viola  concerto. 

Crosby,  Fanny  (real  name  Frances  Jane  van 
Alstyne),  blind  American  song  and  hymn  writer,  born 
in  1820;  died  in  1915.  She  taught  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  she  was  educated.  Her 
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hymns,  numbering  nearly  6,000,  include  Pass  me  not, 
thou  gentle  Savior  and  Rescue  the  perishing. 

Crosby  Brown  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments, 
see  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Crosdill,  John,  English  composer,  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  London,  1751 ;  died  Eskrick,  Yorkshire, 
Oct.  1825 ;  'cello  teacher  of  George  IV,  then  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Cross,  Benjamin,  American  pianist,  teacher,  com- 
poser, singer  and  conductor,  born  in  1786;  died  in 
1857;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Fund  Society  and  also  one  of  its  conductors.  Among 
his  compositions  was  a  Fantasia  for  piano  on  two  Irish 
airs. 

Cross,  Thomas,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century 
English  music  engraver,  who  practically  invented  sheet 
music,  a  term  referring  to  the  publication  of  individual 
musical  compositions  in  separate  sheet  form. 

Cross  relation,  see  False  relation. 

Crosse,  John,  English  writer,  born  Hull,  July  7, 
1786;  died  York,  Oct.  20,  1833;  author  of  a  valuable 
volume  on  the  Musical  Festivals  in  Great  Britain  with 
a  full  account  of  the  famous  festival  at  York  Cathedral 
in  Sept.,  1823. 

Crossley,  Ada  (Jessica),  Australian  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Tarraville,  Gippsland,  Mar.  3,  1874;  student  of 
voice  with  Fanny  Simonson,  Santley  and  Mathilde  Mar- 
chesi,  and  of  piano  and  harmony  with  Zelmann.  In 
1892  she  made  her  concert  debut  with  the  Melbourne 
Philharmonic  Society;  a  London  appearance  in  1895 
brought  success  and  five  command  performances  before 
Queen  Victoria.  Her  tours  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  were  highly  successful. 

Crot,  see  Crowd. 

Crotalos,  a  variety  of  Spanish  Castanet. 

Crotalum  (Lat),  a  rattle  (or  clapper)  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  mark  dance  rhythm. 

Crotch,  William,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Norwich,  July  5,  1775;  died  Taunton,  Dec.  29, 
1847.  He  played  on  a  small  organ  at  the  age  of  three, 
appeared  in  public  at  London  at  four,  and  wrote  an 
oratorio  when  fourteen.  He  was  organist  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  a  professor 
at  the  University,  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institute, 
London.  His  works  included  oratorios,  anthems,  organ 
concertos  and  piano  compositions ;  also  several  theoreti- 
cal books. 

Crotchet,  a  quarter  note. 

Crouch,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria,  English  actress  and 
singer,  born  at  London,  Apr.  20,  1763;  died  Brighton, 
Oct.  2,  1805.  As  Miss  Phillips,  her  maiden  name,  she 
appeared  in  1780  at  Drury  Lane  Theater  in  the  role  of 
Mardane  in  Arne's  Artaxerxes;  she  held  the  public  as 
actress  and  singer  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

Crouch,  Frederick  Nicholls,  English-American 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  London,  July  31,  1808; 
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died  Portland,  Maine,  Aug.  18,  1896 ;  pupil  of  Bochsa. 
He  played  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1849.  His 
chief  works  were  two  operas  and  many  songs,  Kathleen 
Mavourneen  being  among  the  latter. 

Croud,  see  Crowd. 

Crouth,  see  Crowd. 

Crowd  (Croud,  crouth,  crowth,  crood,  crooth,  cruth, 
cruit,  crwth,  crot,  chrotta),  an  ancient  string  instru- 
ment, of  Welsh  or  Irish  origin,  played  with  a  bow. 
The  oldest  instrument  of  its  class,  still  found  among 
the  peasantry  of  Wales,  Ireland  and  Brittany  during  the 
igth  century.  It  had  a  square  body,  ending  in  two  paral- 
lel arms ;  these  were  connected  by  a  cross-bar,  the  center 
part  supporting  the  end  of  the  narrow  fingerboard. 
Originally  there  were  three  strings,  but  later  they  were 
increased  to  six,  four  of  which  were  strung  over  the 
unfretted  fingerboard,  and  two  beside  it.  The  strings 
passed  over  a  bridge  placed  between  two  sound  holes 
on  the  belly  of  the  instrument. 

Crowest,  Frederick  J.,  English  organist  and  writer 
on  music;  born  London,  Nov.  30,  1850;  died  Apr.  9, 
1931.  Although  he  appeared  as  concert  tenor  under 
the  name  of  Arthur  Vitton,  he  was  best  known  as  an 
author,  and  held  various  editorial  positions.  His  many 
works  include  The  Great  Tone  Poets,  Book  of  Musical 
Anecdote,  Musical  History  and  Biography  in  the  Form 
of  Question  and  Answer,  Dictionary  of  British  Musi- 
dans  and  Story  of  British  Music;  also  biographies  of 
Verdi  and  Cherubini. 

Growth,  see  Crowd. 

Croze,  J.  B.,  igth  century  French  composer,  one  of 
whose  operas  was  given  at  Marseilles  in  1854.  He 
also  wrote  violin  pieces,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Crucifixus  (Lat),  a  part  of  the  Credo  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  mass. 

Criiger,  Johann,  German  composer,  cantor,  organist 
and  writer  of  theoretical  works,  born  Gross-Breesen, 
near  Guben,  Prussia,  Apr.  9,  1598;  died  Berlin,  Feb. 
23,  1662 ;  he  wrote  fine  chorals. 

Criiger,  Pankraz,  German  theorist  and  teacher,  born 
Finsterwalde,  Lusatia,  1546;  died  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder  in  1614. 

Cruit,  see  Crowd. 

Crusell,  Bernhard  Henrik,  Finnish  composer  and 
clarinettist,  born  Nystad,  Oct.  15,  1775;  died  Stock- 
holm, Feb.  28,  1838;  student  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. His  works  include  operas,  chamber  music,  songs 
and  clarinet  pieces. 

Cruisius,  Otto,  German  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Hanover,  Dec.  20,  1857 ;  died  Mu- 
nich, Dec.  29,  1918.  The  majority  of  his  works  were 
for  the  voice. 

Crusius,  Otto  E.,  German  composer,  born  Tubingen, 
Apr.  i,  1892;  son  of  Otto  Crusius;  pupil  of  G.  Stoeber, 


Courvoisier,  and  Waltershausen.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  choral,  piano,  dramatic  and  ensemble  music. 

Cruth,  see  Crowd. 

Cruvelli,  Friederike  Marie,  German  contralto,  born 
Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  Aug.  29,  1824;  died  there,  July 
26,  1868;  sister  of  Johanne  Sophie  Charlotte  Cruvelli. 
Although  quite  successful  when  she  first  appeared  at 
London,  her  lack  of  instruction  led  to  ultimate  failure, 
and  death  from  a  broken  heart. 

Cruvelli,  Johanne  (Jeanne)  Sophie  Charlotte,  Ger- 
man contralto,  born  Bielefeld,  Mar.  12,  1826;  died 
Monaco,  Nov.  6,  1907.  Though  her  voice  was  of 
admirable  quality  it  was  not  well  trained ;  however,  this 
fact  did  not  prevent  her  from  achieving  success  in 
Venice,  London,  Dublin  and  in  Paris,  where  in  1854 
her  yearly  salary  at  the  Grand  Opera  was  said  to  have 
been  100,000  francs.  She  retired  from  the  Opera  in 
1856. 

Crux,  see  Antoine,  Heinrich. 

Crux,  Marianne,  German  singer,  pianist  and  vio- 
linist, born  in  1772.  She  is  said  to  have  been  equally 
proficient  in  all  three  capacities,  and  that  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II  was  greatly  pleased  with  her  triple  perform- 
ance in  Vienna.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  she 
was  known  as  Mme.  Hollmann. 

Cruz,  Agostinho  da,  Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  com- 
poser, organist,  violist  and  conductor,  born  Braga, 
IS9°;  he  wrote  a  method  for  the  viol  which  has  been 
lost. 

Cruz,  Felippe  da,  I7th  century  Portuguese  com- 
poser, who  became  musical  director  for  Joao  IV,  and 
wrote  masses,  psalms,  motets  and  vilhancicos. 

Crwth,  see  Crowd. 

Csardas  (Czardas),  a  national  dance  of  Hungary; 
the  name  comes  from  Csarda,  an  inn  on  the  Puszta 
where  it  was  first  danced.  Anton  Csermak  carried  it  from 
Bohemia  to  Hungary,  where  it  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar. The  Csardas  is  composed  of  a  slow  movement — 
a  lassu — and  a  fast  movement — fris — or  quickstep; 
both  are  played  alternately  at  will. 

Csermak,  Anton  (also  called  Edler  von  Luid  and 
Edler  von  Rohan),  Bohemian  composer  and  violinist, 
born  in  1771 ;  died  Veszprem,  Hungary,  Oct.  22,  1822. 
His  compositions :  many  beautiful  pieces  in  Hungarian 
style  for  the  violin. 

Cubiles,  A.  Jose,  Spanish  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Cadiz,  1896;  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Madrid. 

Cuccoli,  Arturo,  Italian  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Bologna,  July  17,  1869;  writer  of  pieces 
and  instructive  works  for  the  'cello. 

Cuckoo,  two  small  pipes  bound  together,  each  giving 
a  note  of  the  cuckoo's  call ;  it  is  made  use  of  in  Haydn's 
Toy  Symphony. 

Cuclin,  Dimitrie,  Roumanian  violinist,  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Galati,  Mar.  24,  1885 ; 
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pupil  of  Widor  and  d'Indy,  and  for  some  years  a 
teacher  at  the  Bucharest  Conservatory.  In  1929^  he  was 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Brooklyn  (X.  Y.)  Col- 
lege of  Music;  his  works  include  operas,  orchestral 
pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Cucuel,  Georges,  French  musicologist,  born  Dijon, 
Dec.  14,  1884;  died  Grenoble,  Isere,  Oct.  28,  1918; 
pupil  of  Remain  Holland  at  the  Sorbonne.  Among  his 
many  writings  are:  La  Vie  Parisicnne  des  Princes  de 
Wurtemberg — Reliard,  Les  crcateurs  de  I'opera  fran- 
gais,  La  Poupliniere  et  la  musique  de  chambre  an 
XVIII9  siecle  and  fttudes  sur  itn  orchestre  aw  XVIII* 
siecle  f  these  two  last  works  being  most  valuable  to  the 
history  of  symphonic  music  in  France. 

Cudmore,  Richard,  English  violinist  and  pianist, 
born  Chichester,  1787;  died  Manchester,  Dec.  29,  1840; 
pupil  of  James  Forgett,  an  organist  at  Chichester, 
Reinagle  and  Salomon.  In  1799  he  became  a  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian  Opera,  London.  He 
then  studied  piano  under  Woelfe,  later  joined  the  band 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  finally  became  director 
of  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts  at  Manchester.  His 
works  included  concertos  for  violin,  for  piano,  and  an 
oratorio. 

Cue,  (i)  very  small  notes  that  are  written  in  a  part 
as  a  guide  to  the  instrumentalist  or  vocalist  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  correct  entrance  after  a  period  of  rests ; 
(2)  a  signal  given  by  a  conductor  to  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  an  orchestra  or  a  vocal  ensemble  to  be  prepared 
to  enter  with  their  respective  part  or  parts  at  the  cor- 
rect time  following  the  period  of  rest. 

Cueca  (Zamacuea),  a  popular  dance  of  Chile;  it  is 
in  38  time,  and  is  not  unlike  the  jota  or  fandango. 
However,  the  dancers  do  not  use  castanets,  but  snap 
their  fingers. 

Cuellar,  Ramon,  Spanish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Saragossa,  1777;  died  Santiago  de  Compostela, 
1833 ;  his  works  included  some  motets. 

Cui,  Cesar  Antonovich,  Russian  composer,  born 
Vilna,  Jan.  18,  1835;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  24, 
1918;  the  son  of  a  French  officer  who,  unable  to  fol- 
low Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  remained  in 
Poland  where  he  subsequently  married  a  Lithuanian 
lady,  and  settled  in  Vilna  as  professor  of  the  French 
language  at  the  high  school.  Here  Cesar  received  his 
early  education,  and  after  displaying  precocious  talent 
for  music,  learned  to  play  the  piano  as  a  small  child. 
He  also  received  more  or  less  irregular  instruction  in 
theory  from  the  celebrated  Polish  composer,  Moniuszko. 
Subsequently  he  became  an  authority  on  military  forti- 
fication, and  lectured  on  this  subject  in  the  Artillery 
School  and  the  Staff  College,  numbering  among  his 
students  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  Cui  was  also  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  Engineers,  and  president  of  the  Rus- 
sian Musical  Society.  He  was  greatly  attracted  by  the 
new  and  progressive  ideas  promulgated  by  Balakireff. 
His  earliest  operatic  work  was  an  operetta  The  Man- 


darin's Son,  quite  in  the  style  of  Auber  and  showing 
little  originality.'  Another  stage  work,  an  opera  based 
on  a  romantic  poem  by  Pushkin,  contained  more  im- 
portant musical  material.  Later  he  added  substantially 
to  his  reputation  with  his  third  dramatic  work  William 
Ratcliff,  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1861.  The 
opera  usually  regarded  as  the  finest  fruit  of  his  ma- 
turity is  Angela,  from  the  play  by  Victor  Hugo,  but 
this  never  attained  any  popular  success.  Many  other 
and  more  successful  operas  followed.  He  was  an  active 
contributor  to  leading  musical  journals,  both  in  Russia 
and  in  foreign  countries;  some  of  his  articles  in  the 
French  and  Belgian  periodicals  were  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  outside  world  to  the  activities  of 
the  new  Russian  school.  Cui's  melody  is  refined,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a  continuous  arioso;  in  the  opera, 
Angela,  he  displays  considerable  power  for  dramatic 
declamation.  An  interesting  and  characteristic  feature 
of  his  harmony  is  the  use  of  pedal-points,  both  of  the 
tonic  and  of  the  dominant.  After  the  composition  of 
Angelo,  he  occupied  himself  more  with  small  forms, 
and  his  polished  technique  is  exemplified  in  many 
suites  and  short  pieces  for  the  piano.  Cui  was  the  first 
disciple  of  Balakireff  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  new  Russian  national  school,  yet  he  most  frequently 
reflected  the  influence  of  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Schumann, 
none  of  whom  were  suitable  models  for  a  broad  operatic 
style.  His  works  have  a  grace  and  a  delicate  lyricism 
which  seem  inadequate  for  the  tragic  subjects  which 
he  essayed  in  his  operas.  Since  it  was  the  fashion  in 
his  day  to  judge  of  a  composer's  merit  almost  exclu- 
sively on  an  operatic  basis,  he  failed  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate estimate  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  in- 
clude seven  operas,  four  orchestral  suites,  a  suite  con- 
certante  for  violin  and  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  sev- 
eral choral  works,  pieces  for  two  pianos,  many  compo- 
sitions for  violin,  for  piano  and  for  solo  voice. 

Cuivre  (Fr.),  brass.  Faire  cuivrer,  a  term  indicating 
the  production  of  a  metallic,  ringing  tone  on  the  French 
horn  by  putting  the  hand  part  way  in  the  bell. 

Culbertson,  Sasha,  American  violinist,  born  Dec.  29, 
1893;  pupil  of  Suchorukoff  and  Sevcik.  His  debut  at 
Vienna  in  1908  created  a  sensation  through  technical 
feats  which  caused  him  to  be  compared  by  critics  with 
Paganini ;  he  has  since  toured  Germany,  England  and 
the  United  States. 

Cullen,  John,  early  i8th  century  English  music  pub- 
lisher and  writer  of  London;  among  his  publications 
were  six  sonatas  by  Daniel  Purcell. 

Gulp,  Julia,  German  mezzo-soprano,  born  Gro- 
ningen,  Oct.  6  (i ),  1881.  She  studied  the  violin  first  but 
discovered  that  she  had  an  unusual  voice,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Cornelia  van  Zanten  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Amsterdam.  After  the  success  of  her  first  recital  she 
studied  with  Etelka  Gerster,  and  made  her  debut  with 
Busoni  at  a  concert  at  Magdeburg  in  1901.  As  one  of 
the  outstanding  lieder  singers,  and  among  the  first  to 
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champion  Hugo  Wolf,  her  European  and  American 
tours  were  triumphs;  her  New  York  debut  was  made 
on  Jan.  10,  1913- 

Culwick,  James  C.,  English  organist,  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  West  Bromwich,  Staf- 
fordshire, Apr.  28,  1845;  d^d  Dublin,  Oct.  5,  1907. 
His  works  include  sacred  music,  orchestral  pieces, 
chamber  music  and  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Cuman,  Harriet,  Danish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Copenhagen,  Dec.  26,  1851.  In  1930  she  was  spoken 
of  by  critics  as  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  the 
period;  she  has  composed  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Cumberland,  Gerald  (real  name  C.  F.  Kenyon), 
English  critic  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Eccles,  May  7,  1881 ;  died  Southsea,  June  14,  1926; 
editor  of  a  series  of  musical  handbooks. 

Cumeyas  Ribo,  Jose,  Spanish  composer,  choirmas- 
ter and  conductor,  born  Barcelona,  1875;  his  works 
include  religious,  choral  and  popular  music. 

Cummings,  William  Hayman,  English  organist, 
singer  and  musicologist,  born  Sidbury,  Devon,  Aug. 
22,  1831 ;  died  London,  June  6,  1915.  He  studied  with 
Hawes  and  Hopkins,  and  became  organist  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  tenor  singer  in  the  Temple,  Westminster  Abbey 
and  Chapel  Royal,  and  taught  at  London.  He  founded 
the  Purcell  Society,  editing  its  early  publications,  and 
writing  a  biography  of  Purcell.  His  other  works  in- 
cluded a  Primer  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music  ,^  and  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  musicians.  Among  his  com- 
positions were  a  number  of  sacred  works,  songs  and 
glees. 

Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  (Lat),  part  of  the  Gloria  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass. 

Cunault,  Georges,  French  violin  maker  and  expert 
on  old  instruments,  born  at  Paris  in  1856.  He  studied 
with  Miremont  and  Sebastien  Vuillaume,  making  in- 
struments of  fine  quality. 

Cundell,  Edric,  English  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  London,  Jan.  29,  1893;  student  at  the 
Trinity  College  of  Music.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works.  In  1933  his  string  quartet  in  C  major  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  Chamber  Music  Competition 
of  the  "Daily  Telegraph." 

Cuneo,  Francesco  Angelo,  Italian  double  bass  virtu- 
oso and  composer,  born  Turin,  Dec.  13,  1870.  ^  He  has 
composed  operas,  symphonies,  orchestral  suites  and 
double  bass  studies. 

Cuniewicz,  I9th  century  Polish  composer,  who  wrote 
a  very  important  choral-symphonic  work,  The  Captivity 
in  Babylon,  produced  at  Lemberg  on  Feb.  3,  1867. 

Cunio,  Angelo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Vigevano, 
in  1833;  died  at  London  in  Aug.  1891.  He  composed 
a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music,  and  piano 
pieces. 


Cuniot-Hury,  contemporary  French  bowmaker,  who 
has  turned  out  fine  bows  at  Mirecourt 

Cunningham,  Claude,  American  baritone,  born 
Manchester,  Va.,  Mar.  26,  1880;  pupil  of  Sbriglia  and 
Granier.  He  made  his  debut  on  Nov.  I,  1903,  as  assist- 
ing artist  to  Adelina  Patti  during  her  final  tour  of  the 
United  States.  Later  he  toured  England,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  creating  the  part  of  Peter  at 
the  American  premiere  of  Elgar's  Kingdom  in  1907. 

Cunz,  Rolf,  German  musicologist,  born  Hanau,  June 
20,  1890.  He  studied  in  Munich  and  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  became  a  choral  conductor  and  writer  on  music 
in  Essen,  and  since  1923  has  edited  the  German  "Music- 
Yearbook." 

Cupis,  Frangois,  see  Camargo,  Frangois  Cupis  de. 
Cupis,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  violoncellist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Paris  about  1741 ;  son  of  Fran- 
qois  Cupis  de  Camargo  and  a  pupil  of  Berteau.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
composed  sonatas  for  'cello  and  wrote  an  instruction 
book  for  'cello. 

Cupped  mouthpiece,  the  shallower  form  of  mouth- 
piece for  brass  instruments,  as  distinguished  from  the 
deeper  form,  known  as  the  conical  mouthpiece. 

Cupre,  Jean  de,  17th  century  French  composer,  who 
was  active  in  Heidelberg  and  a  distinguished  madrigal 
writer  of  his  time. 

Curci,  Alberto,  Italian  violinist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  Dec.  5,  1886;  writer  of  operettas 
and  the  treatise  Uarco  e  la  basi  della  musica  tonica. 
Curci,  Amelita  Galli,  see  Galli-Curd,  Amelita. 
Curci,  Giuseppe,  Italian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Barletta,  June  15,  1808;  died  there,  Aug.  5,  1877;  pu- 
pil of  Furno,  Zingarelli  and  Crescentini.     He  taught 
voice  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  published  a  book  II  bel  canto, 
and  wrote  several  operas,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  church 
music. 

Curioni,  Alberico,  Italian  tenor,  born  about  1790. 
After  appearing  at  Naples  and  Barcelona,  he  sang  at 
London  in  1821  in  La  Cleinenza  di  Tito  of  Mozart, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  his  prestige. 
Curpentrus,  see  Genet,  Eteear. 
Curran,  Pearl,  contemporary  American  composer, 
born   at   Denver,    Col.;    several   of   her   songs   have 
achieved  popularity. 

Currier,  Thomas  Parker,  contemporary  American 
piano  teacher  and  music  critic,  born  at  Boston,  Mass. 
He  studied  with  MacDowell,  Siloti  and  Lang,  became  a 
teacher  in  Boston,  and  wrote  Edward  MacDowell  as  I 
Knew  Him,  also  treatises  on  piano  playing. 

Curry,  Arthur  Mansfield,  American  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1866;  pupil 
of  Franz  Kneisel  and  Edward  MacDowell,  and  teacher 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory.  Besides  the  sym- 
phonic poem  Atala,  performed  under  Max  Fiedler  at 
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Boston,  his  other  compositions  included  overtures, 
songs,  part  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Cursch-Biihren,  Franz  Theodor,  German  conduc- 
tor, editor  and  critic,  born  Troppau,  Jan.  10,  1859; 
died  Leipzig,  Mar.  n,  1908;  pupil  of  Succo  and  Oscar 
Paul.  He  conducted  at  Worms,  Trier  and  other  cities, 
became  critic  for  the  Leipsiger  Tageblatt  and  editor  of 
Chorgesang,  also  composing  operettas,  choruses,  or- 
chestral music  and  piano  pieces. 

Curschmann,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  singer  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  June  21,  1804  (1805);  died 
Langfuhr,  near  Danzig,  Aug.  24,  1841 ;  pupil  of  Spohr 
and  Hauptmann.  He  toured  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  as  a  lieder  singer,  and  was  the  favorite  song 
writer  of  the  period  preceding  Franz  Schubert. 

Curtain-tune,  see  Act-tune. 

Curtal,  an  obsolete  type  of  small  bassoon,  used  in 
England  during  the  i6th  century. 

Curth,  Alexander,  German  tenor  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  June  19,  1875.  He  is  a  well-known  oratorio 
singer  in  Berlin,  and  also  chorus  leader  at  the  State 
Opera;  his  compositions  include  sacred  choral  music. 

Curti,  Franz  [Francesco],  German  composer,  born 
Kassel,  Nov.  16,  1854;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  6,  1898; 
pupil  of  Kretschmer  and  Schulz-Beuthen ;  composer  of 
operas,  songs,  orchestral  and  other  works.  His  one-act 
Japanese  fairy-opera  Ltti-Tsee,  first  performed  at 
Mannheim,  1896,  was  given  its  United  States  premiere 
in  English  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  17, 
li 


Curti,  Vincenzo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Naples,  Sept.  18,  1836;  his  works  include  masses,  vocal 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Curtis,  Emilie  Christina,  igth  century  American 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  at  Boston,  Mass. 
She  resided  in  New  York,  where  she  wrote  various 
text-books  on  music. 

Curtis,  Ernesto  de,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Oct.  4,  1875 ;  died  there  in  1927.  He  was  self-taught, 
and  composed  some  songs,  one  of  which,  Torna  a 
Surriento,  made  him  world  famous.  One  of  his  last 
songs  was  an  Ave  Maria  composed  for  Beniamino 
Gigli. 

Curtis,  Henry  Holbrook,  American  laryngologist 
and  writer  on  the  voice,  born  New  York,  1856;  died 
there,  1920;  he  published  a  work  entitled  Voice- 
Building  and  Tone-Placing  in  1894. 

Curtis,  John,  Jr.,  American  composer,  pianist  and 
conductor,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  29,  1894.  He 
studied  with  Philip  H.  Goepp,  organized  a  Junior  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  became  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Behrens  Opera  Club,  and  also  accompanist  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Operatic  Society. 

Curtis,  John,  Sr.,  American  opera  manager,  editor 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  n, 
1867.  He  had  charge  of  opera  at  the  Philadelphia 
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Academy  of  Music,  founded  the  Philadelphia  Operatic 
Society  for  the  production  of  opera  in  English,  and 
became  director  of  the  Behrens  Opera  Club  in  the  same 
city. 

Curtis,  Natalie  (Mrs.  Paul  Burlin),  American 
writer  and  lecturer  on  folk  music;  born  at  New  York 
City,  Apr.  26,  1875;  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  23,  1921; 
pupil  of  Arthur  Friedheim  and  Ferruccio  Busoni.  She 
recorded  the  customs,  legends  and  songs  of  the  North 
American  Indians  and  wrote  Songs  of  Ancient  America 
and  The  Indian's  Book,  the  latter  containing  two  hun- 
dred songs.  Her  other  books  included  a  four-volume 
work  Negro  Folk-Songs;  also  Songs  and  Talks  from 
the  Dark  Continent. 

Curtis,  Vera,  American  soprano,  born  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  in  1880.  She  studied  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
where  she  became  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  1912;  she  also  toured  the  United  States 
with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Curtis  Institute  Collection  of  Old  Instruments, 
American  collection  of  musical  instruments,  located  in 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  Philadelphia,  and  avail- 
able for  use  by  students  of  the  school.  Among  the 
outstanding  violins  are  a  Nicolaus  Amati,  Jean  Baptiste 
Guadagnini,  Carlo  Ferdinando  Landolphus,  Pietro  Guar- 
nerius,  Nicolas  Lupot,  Laurentius  Storioni,  Antonius 
Stradivarius,  Carl  Antonio  Testori,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Vuillaume.  The  violas  consist  of  an  Antonius  and 
Hieronymous  Amati  and  a  Gasparo  da  Salo,  Brescia, 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  violoncellos  include  a 
Tomasso  Balestrieri,  a  Matteo  Goffriller,  and  a  Jean 
Baptiste  Vuillaume.  Of  the  double-basses  the  most 
outstanding  are  an  Amati  and  a  Storioni.  Violin  bows 
include  examples  of  the  work  of  Charles  Peccatte; 
Lamy,  le  pere;  Lupot;  Tourte;  and  Voirin;  also  for 
the  viola  and  violoncello,  bows  by  Dobb,  Charles 
Peccatte,  Dominic  Peccatte,  Vuillaume,  Simon  and 
Voirin. 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  The,  American  music 
institute,  founded  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1924,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  Bok.  It  is  an  endowed  institution 
to  which  American-born  students  are  admitted  without 
a  tuition  fee.  The  number  of  students  is  strictly  lim- 
ited, the  aim  being  to  have  only  those  possessing 
genuine  musical  talent.  The  present  dean  and  director 
is  Josef  Hofmann.  The  school  offers  courses  in  all 
forms  of  musical  studies,  and  the  faculty  consists  of 
many  well-known  musicians  and  musical-educators, 
some  of  whom  are  Josef  Hofmann,  piano;  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  Estelle  Liebling  and  Elizabeth  Schumann, 
voice;  Efrem  Zimbalist,  violin;  Felix  Salmond,  violon- 
cello; Louis  Bailly,  viola  and  chamber  music;  Carlos 
Salzedo,  harp;  Vera  Brodsky  and  Harold  Triggs,  duo 
piano-playing;  Fritz  Reiner,  conductor  of  the  Curtis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducting  and  orchestra ;  Rosario 
Scalero,  composition;  and  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  music 
criticism.  Student  soloists,  ensembles,  and  the  Curtis 
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Symphony  Orchestra  composed  of  students,  appear  in 
thirty  yearly  radio  programs  which  are  broadcast  over 
a  nation-wide  hook-up. 

Curtis  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet,  founded  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1927 
under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Curtis.  The 
members  of  the  ensemble  all  studied  at  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music  in  that  city,  and  its  name  is  derived 
from  that  Conservatory.  The  personnel  includes  Jascha 
Brodsky,  first  violin ;  Charles  Jaff e,  second  violin ;  Max 
Aranoff,  viola;  and  Orlando  Cole,  violoncello.  They 
have  toured  regularly  in  the  United  States  and  have 
appeared  successfully  in  England  and  Europe.  The 
instruments  they  use  are  all  by  old  -masters,  the  two 
violins  being  Stradivari,  the  viola  one  of  two  now  in 
existence  by  Nicolo  Amati,  and  the  violoncello  the  work 
of  Domenico  Montagnana. 

Curwen,  John,  English  teacher,  born  Heckmond- 
wike,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  14,  1816;  died  Heaton  Mersey 
House,  near  Manchester,  May  26,  1880;  pastor  at 
Plaistow,  Essex.  He  became  interested  in  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  method  of  teaching  singing,  resigned  his  pas- 
torate, and  devoted  his  time  to  improving  the  system, 
and  founding  associations,  and  in  1862,  founding  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  College.  He  established  the  "Tonic  Sol-fa 
Reporter"  and  a  publishing  house  in  London. 

Curwen,  John  Spencer,  English  teacher,  born  Plais- 
tow, Sept.  30,  1847;  died  London,  Aug.  6,  1916;  son  of 
John  Curwen;  pupil  of  George  A.  Macfarren,  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  Ebenezer  Prout.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  the  active  promoter  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  sys- 
tem of  teaching  singing,  and  became  president  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  College  in  1880.  He  also  wrote  articles 
for  the  "Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter,"  and  was  the  author 
of  Studies  in  Worship-Music,  Memorials  of  John  Cur- 
wen,  Musical  Notes  in  Paris,  and  Music  at  the  Queen's 
Accession. 

Curwen,  Mrs.  J.  S.  (nee  Annie  Jessy  Gregg), 
Irish  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Dublin  in 
1845  J  died  Apr.  22,  1932.  She  published  a  method  for 
teaching  the  piano  called  The  Child  Pianist  in  1886 
that  has  subsequently  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Curwen 
Method" ;  she  was  also  author  of  the  treatise  Psychol- 
ogy Applied  to  Music  Teaching. 

Curwen  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  an  English  music  publish- 
ing house;  they  specialize  at  the  present  time  in  the 
publishing  of  choral  and  orchestral  music  by  modern 
English  composers  such  as  Vaughan  Williams  and  Mar- 
tin Shaw. 

Curzon,  Emanuel  Henri  Parent  de,  French  musi- 
cologist and  music  critic,  born  Havre,  July  6,  1861 ; 
he  is  in  charge  of  Government  archives  at  Paris,  music 
critic  of  the  "Gazette  de  France,"  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  "Guide  Musical"  and  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de 
Thistoire  du  theatre."  His  researches  into  musical 
history  have  extended  in  many  directions,  and  he  has 
written  many  important  works  including  biographies  of 


Gretry,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart  and  Rossini ;  a  treatise  on 
the  operas  of  Ernest  Reyer;  an  essay  on  Schubert's 
songs;  Musicians  of  Other  Days;  also  translations  of 
the  letters  and  musical  writings  of  Mozart,  Schumann 
and  others. 

Cusanino,  Giovanni,  see  Carestini,  Giovanni. 

Cuscina,  Alfredo,  Italian  composer,  born  -Messina, 
Nov.  30,  1881 ;  writer  of  operas,  operettas  and  songs. 

Cushion  Dance,  an  old  Scotch  and  English  round 
dance,  in  triple  time,  performed  in  single  file;  the 
dancer  drops  a  cushion  before  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 
at  a  regularly  recurring  strain  of  the  music,  whereupon 
the  two  kneel  and  kiss  each  other,  the  one  receiving  the 
cushion  continuing  the  dance  in  the  same  manner. 
The  modern  version  exists  among  children  in  a  game 
called  "The  Shy  Widow." 

Cushman,  Charlotte  Sanders,  American  contralto, 
born  Boston,  July  23,  1816;  died  in  1862.  She  studied 
under  John  Paddon,  one  of  the  best  music  teachers  in 
Boston,  where  her  debut  took  place  in  Mozart's  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro  on  Apr.  8,  1835.  At  that  time  she  was 
an  aggressive  and  temperamental  young  woman,  and 
her  predilection  to  display  led  her  to  force  her  voice 
unduly,  which  materially  shortened  her  operatic  career ; 
finally  her  singing  voice  failed  in  New  Orleans,  but  she 
became  an  actress  of  great  distinction. 

Cusins,  Sir  William  George,  English  organist,  vio- 
linist, teacher  and  composer,  born  London,  Oct.  14, 
1833;  died  Remonchamps  (Ardennes),  Aug.  31,  1893; 
a  boy  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Royal;  later,  pupil  of 
Fetis,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Potter,  Lucas  and  Sainton. 
He  was  organist  of  the  Queen's  private  chapel,  violin- 
ist of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  taught  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and  conducted  both 
the  Philharmonic  and  the  Royal  Band.  His  works, 
though  not  numerous,  include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Custard,  Reginald  Goss,  English  organist,  born  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  Mar.  29,  1877.  He  was  organist  at 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  has  given  many  or- 
gan recitals  in  all  important  cities  of  Great  Britain. 

Custard,  Walter  Goss,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  June  9,  1841 ;  pupil  of  Elvey.  He  held  a 
number  of  important  church  positions,  and  wrote 
church  services,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Cutell,  Richard,  isth  century  English  writer  of  a 
treatise  on  counterpoint. 

Cutler,  Henry  Stephen,  American  organist,  born  at 
Boston  in  1825 ;  died  there  in  1902 ;  organist  at  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Boston;  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
and  other  leading  churches  of  the  East. 

Cutter,  Benjamin,  American  composer,  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Woburn,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1857;  died 
Boston,  May  10,  1910;  the  son  of  a  physician;  a  violin 
pupil  of  Eichberg  at  Boston,  Edward  Singer  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  of  Stephen  Emery  and  Percy  Goetschius  in 
harmony.  He  then  became  a  fine  teacher  of  harmony 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
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composing  a  mass,  the  cantata  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  cham- 
ber music,  choral  works,  textbooks  on  harmony;  also 
How  to  Study  Kreiitzer,  1903.  He  was  also  a  fine 
teacher  of  the  violin,  especially  in  the  elementary  stages 
of  study. 

Cutter,  Florence  Maxim  C.  (Mrs.  George  Albert), 
American  composer,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  4, 
1873.  She  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston,  and  composed  children's  piano  pieces. 

Cutting,  Thomas,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
English  lutenist;  he  was  in  the  service  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart,  who,  at  the  request  of  Christian  IV  of 
Denmark,  released  him  for  service  at  the  latter's  court. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1611,  he  entered  the 
private  band  of  Prince  Henry. 

Cuveliers,  Jean  le,  French  composer,  born  Arras, 
about  1230.  Six  of  his  chansons  still  exist,  two  in 
the  National  Library,  Paris,  and  the  others  in  Vatican 
City  at  Rome. 

Cuvette  (Fn),  the  pedestal  of  a  harp. 

Cuvillon,  Jean  Baptiste  Philemon  de,  French  vio- 
linist, composer  and  music  teacher,  born  Dunkerk  (?), 
May  13,  1809.  He  studied  with  Habeneck  and  Reicha 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  became  assistant  to 
Habeneck  at  that  institution,  as  well  as  holding  the 
post  of  concertmaster  at  the  Opera,  Imperial  Chapel 
and  Conservatory  Concerts.  His  compositions  were 
entirely  for  the  violin. 

Cuypers,  Hubert,  Dutch  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Baexem,  near  Roermond,  Dec.  26,  1873; 
writer  of  sacred  and  dramatic  works. 

Cuzzoni,  Francesca,  Italian  dramatic  contralto,  born 
at  Parma  in  1700;  died  at  Bologna  in  1770;  one  of  the 
most  famous  singers  of  the  iSth  century.  She  made 
her  debut  in  Venice  in  1719,  and  appeared  in  London 
from  1722  to  1726  in  Handel's  operas  under  his  direc- 
tion. She  was  supplanted  by  Faustina  Bordoni,  and 
then  sang  with  the  opposition  in  rivalry  to  her,  later 
married  the  pianist  and  composer  Sandoni,  sang  in 
Vienna,  Italy  and  Holland,  returned  to  London  with- 
out success,  and  died  in  great  poverty. 

Cybulowsky,  Lucas,  Bohemian  composer  and  choir- 
master, who  was  active  at  a  church  at  Prague  in  1617. 
Much  of  his  music  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  Bo- 
hemian churches. 

Cycle  of  Songs,  see  Liederkreis. 

Cyclical  forms,  forms  of  compositions  in  which  one 
or  more  themes,  or  set  of  movements,  return  in  pre- 
scribed order,  like  the  old  suite  or  partita,  or  the  sonata, 
symphony,  and  concerto. 

Cylinder  (Ger.  also  Ventil},  a  rotary  valve  for  brass 
instruments,  used  more  in  Germany  and  Italy  than  else- 
where. 

Cymbal,  a  compound  organ-stop,  in  no  way  related 
to  the  orchestral  accessory  of  the  same  name. 
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Cymbals  (Fr.  Cymbales;  Ger.  Becken,  singular— 
Sehde;  It  Piatti,  Cmelli),  a  brass  percussion  instru- 
ment that  has  remained  unchanged  for  centuries ;  the 
best  cymbals  obtainable  are  from  the  country  where 
they  originated — Turkey.  In  size  they  vary  in  diam- 
eter from  small  finger  cymbals  to  the  sixteen  inch  va- 
riety used  in  the  orchestra.  A  crash  may  be  produced 
by  striking  a  cymbal  with  a  kettledrum  stick  or  by 
clashing  two  together.  Sometimes  a  cymbal  is  attached 
to  the  bass  drum,  which  enables  one  person  to  play  on 
both  simultaneously.  A  cymbal  is  held  by  means  of  a 
flexible  leather  strap  fastened  in  the  center  hole. 

Cymbalum  (Lat.  "cymbal")*  a  small  medieval  drum 
played  by  the  monks.  These  drums  were  often  tuned 
to  form  a  scale  of  an  octave,  and  the  monks  performed 
upon  the  set  as  though  it  were  a  Glockenspiel. 

Cymbeline,  a  play  by  William  Shakespeare;  Franz 
Schubert  made  a  beautiful  setting  of  the  lyric  Hark, 
hark  the  lark,  and  G.  A.  Macfarren  composed  songs 
for  mixed  quartet  to  lyrics  from  the  play  which  display 
considerable  musicianship. 

Cymbelregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  the  tone  of 
which  was  metallic,  ringing  and  said  to  be  suggestive 
of  cymbals,  hence  the  name. 

Cymbels,  rare  spelling  of  cymbals  (q.v.). 

Cymbelstern,  an  obsolete  mechanical  organ  acces- 
sory, consisting  of  a  star  with  several  small  bells  at- 
tached to  the  points,  which  was  made  to  jingle  at  the 
will  of  the  player,  one  of  the  puerilities  of  ancient 
German  organ  building. 

Cyr,  James  Ferdinand  le,  see  Le  Cyr,  James  Fer- 
dinand. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  li- 
bretto by  William  James  Henderson,  music  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  first  produced  at  New  York,  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Feb.  27,  1913.  The  story  is:  At  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  Paris,  the  tenor,  Montfleury,  is 
going  to  sing,  but  Cyrano  enters  and  drives  him  from 
the  stage  in  order  to  win  a  wager.  Count  de  Guiche  in- 
sults Cyrano,  criticising  his  deformed  nose,  and  in  the 
duel  which  follows,  de  Guiche  is  wounded.  The  next 
day  Cyrano  meets  his  cousin,  Roxane,  with  whom 
he  is  in  love,  at  a  pastry  shop.  Roxane  is  in  love  with 
Christian,  Baron  de  Neuvillette,  and  begs  Cyrano  to 
watch  over  him,  which  he  promises  to  do.  When 
Christian  arrives  with  his  comrades,  the  Gascony 
Cadets,  Cyrano  draws  him  aside,  tells  him  that  Roxane 
loves  him,  and  offers  to  write  his  love  letters  to  her. 
De  Guiche,  in  Roxane's  garden,  tells  her  that  he  is  oil 
to  command  the  soldiers  besieging  Arras,  and  at  her 
suggestion,  leaves  the  Gascony  Cadets  behind.  Cyrano 
and  Christian  arrive,  but  since  the  latter  is  unable  to 
do  justice  to  his  love  in  flowery  language,  Cyrano,  pos- 
ing as  Christian,  brings  Roxane  to  her  balcony  with 
his  impassioned  declaration.  Roxane  then  receives  a 
letter  from  de  Guiche,  which  she  falsely  intimates  con- 
tains a  command  to  marry  Christian  immediately. 
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While  they  are  being  wedded,  Cyrano  detains  de  Guiche, 
who  has  come  for  a  meeting  with  Roxane,  which  is 
what  he  had  really  asked  for  in  the  letter.  When  the 
young  couple  appear  at  the  doorway,  de  Guiche,  in  re- 
venge, orders  Christian  to  join  his  command.  Chris- 
tian, in  Cyrano's  tent  before  Arras,  discovers  that 
Cyrano  has  signed  Christian's  name  to  letters  addressed 
to  his  wife,  and,  deeply  angered,  puts  one  in  his  pocket 
to  deliver  himself,  reproaching  Cyrano  for  having  writ- 
ten of  his  own  love,  and  not  Christian's.  He  rushes 
into  battle,  and  is  killed;  when  Roxane  finds  Cyrano 
wounded  and  dying  in  the  convent  garden,  she  hands 
him  Christian's  letter.  When  he  recites  it  from  mem- 
ory, still  denying  its  authorship,  Roxane  realizes  that 
she  has  learned  to  love  Cyrano  through  the  letters ;  she 
stoops  to  kiss  him,  and  his  soul  takes  flight  as  he  mur- 
murs "My  soldier's  snow-white  plume." 

Cyrus-Sololewsld,  Maryan,  see  Sololewski,  Maryan 
Cyrus. 

Cytele,  see  Citole. 

Cyterak,  Alois,  Czechoslovakian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Prague,  Nov.  19,  1826;  pupil  of  Drey- 
schock  and  Tomaschek.  He  appeared  successfully  in 
concerts  for  many  years,  and  wrote  a  piano  concerto,  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  'cello,  a  trio,  piano  solo  pieces  and 
songs. 

Czaczkes,  Ludwig,  Austrian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  12,  1898;  faculty  member 
of  the  Vienna  Academy;  writer  of  chamber  music, 
piano  sonatas,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Czajanek,  Victor  Clariss,  Moravian  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Mistek  in  1876.  He  studied  in 
Prague  and  Brtinn,  and  became  choirmaster  in  Bielitz, 
composing  masses  and  male  choruses. 

Czakan  (Stockflote),  a  wind  instrument  belonging  to 
the  flageolet  family,  found  in  Bohemia.  It  has  a  mouth- 
piece like  the  flageolet,  and  a  long  slender  body,  made 
of  cane  or  bamboo,  bored  with  an  inverted  conical  tube 
like  that  of  the  flute,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  mouth- 
piece. The  compass  is  two  octaves,  and  the  fingering 
is  between  that  of  the  old  concert  flute  and  the  oboe. 

Czapek,  see  Hatton,  John  Liptrot. 

Czapek,  Joseph,  Czech  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Prague,  Mar.  9,  1825 ;  died  Goten- 
burg,  July,  1915;  student  at  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Czar  and  Carpenter  (Ger.  Czar  und  Zimmermann}, 
comic  opera,  libretto  and  music  by  Albert  Lortzing,  first 
produced  on  Dec.  22,  1837,  at  Leipzig.  The  story  is : 
Peter  Romanoff,  learning  shipbuilding  on  Saardam 
wharves,  is  pursued  for  political  reasons  by  the  English 
and  French  ambassadors.  Van  .Bert,  the  burgomaster, 
whose  niece,  Marie,  is  loved  by  Peter  Ivanoff,  a  Rus- 
sian refugee,  who  has  been  bribed  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  Imperial  Peter,  is  about  to  arrest  both  at  a 
banquet  when  General  Lef  ort  arrives  to  recall  Romanoff 
to  Russia.  As  Van  Bett  pays  homage  to  the  false  Czar, 


the  true  one  is  revealed  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ship 
taking  him  home,  and  Peter  Ivanoff,  unfolding  a  note 
left  by  his  greater  namesake,  finds  a  pardon  and  per- 
mission to  marry  Marie. 

Czardas,  see  Csdrdds. 

Czarniawski,  Cornelius,  Roumanian  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Czernowitz,  Mar.  30,  1888; 
pupil  of  Schenner,  R.  Fuchs,  and  R.  Dittrich.  His 
compositions  include  instrumental,  orchestral,  choral 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Czar's  Bride,  The,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
I.  F.  Tyumenev,  music  by  Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
first  produced  at  the  Moscow  Imperial  Opera  in  Nov. 
1899.  The  story  is:  Martha,  daughter  of  Sobakin,  a 
wealthy  Novgorod  merchant,  is  betrothed  to  the  boyar, 
Lykov.  Gryaznoy,  devoured  by  a  mad  passion,  ob- 
tains a  love  potion  from  the  court  physician,  while,  as 
Martha  comes  from  church  Ivan,  the  Czar,  glimpses 
her  loveliness  and  determines  to  make  her  his  bride. 
Lykov,  Gryaznoy  and  Sobakin  are  dining,  and  Gryaz- 
noy has  just  poured  the  potion  into  a  cup  he  offers 
Martha,  when  boyars  enter  to  tell  her  that  the  Czar 
has  chosen  her  for  a  wife.  Martha  lies  sick  in  the 
Kremlin,  Liuba,  Gryaznoy's  cast-off  mistress,  having 
substituted  poison  for  the  love  potion.  When  Gryaz- 
noy tells  Martha  that  Lykov,  the  only  man  she  loves, 
has  been  beheaded  at  the  Czar's  command  for  trying 
to  poison  her,  Martha  goes  mad.  Gryaznoy,  when 
Liuba  has  confessed  her  deed,  kills  her  and  is  led  to 
execution  with  Martha's  pathetic  cry,  "Come  back  to- 
morrow, my  Ivan"  (thinking  he  is  Ivan  Lykov  in  her 
madness),  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Czarth  (Schardt,  Tzarth,  Zarth),  Georg,  Bohemian 
violinist,  flutist  and  composer,  born  Hochtann,  Apr.  8, 
1708;  died  at  Mannheim  in  1778.  He  was  in  the  royal 
service  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  later  went  to  Mann- 
heim as  violinist  to  the  Elector  Palatine ;  he  published 
about  six  solos  each  for  flute  and  violin,  and  left  many 
other  works  in  manuscript. 

Czartoryska,  Marcelline  (nee  Princess  Radziwill), 

Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna,  May  18,  1817;  died  at 
her  castle,  near  Cracow,  June  8,  1894.  She  was  a  pupil 
of  Carl  Czerny,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  Paris. 

Czechoslovak  Quartet,  see  Zika  Quartet. 

Czechoslovakian  Chamber  Music.  During  the  iSth 
century  Bohemia  maintained  her  national  reputation 
which,  though  not  international,  kept  interest  in  cham- 
ber music  alive  in  that  country.  Myslivicek  (1737- 
1781)  was  christened  "the  divine  Bohemian"  by  the 
Neapolitans;  Gasman  or  Gaszmann  (1729-1774)  was 
the  teacher  of  Salieri,  and  Jan  Zach  (1699-1773)  set- 
tled at  Assisi  and  taught  Tartini  and  Cluck.  This  lat- 
ter actually  reflects  some  of  the  Czech  nationalism,  and 
is  reminiscent  of  Haydn,  In  1926,  works  of  Mozart's 
Czech  predecessors  were  given  at  the  Prague  Conserva- 
tory with  the  performance  of  works  by  Dussek,  Brixi, 
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Pichl  and  Wranitzky.  Vauhal  (1/39)  left  a  hundred 
symphonies  and  a  hundred  quartets  of  which  Charles 
Burney  thought  highly.  Jan  Vitasek  (Wittassek) 
(1770-1842)  wrote  six  quartets  colored  by  his  admira- 
tion for  Mozart.  In  Vienna  under  the  leadership  of 
Paul  Wranitzky  (1756-1808)  were  a  number  of  Bo- 
hemians, including  his  brother,  Anton,  Gasman,  Koze- 
luh,  Joseph  Stepan  and  Vauhal.  In  the  middle  of  the 
igth  century  the  national  feeling  started  to  rise  among 
musicians.  Smetana's  chamber  music  indicates  the  na- 
tional trend;  Dvorak  exploited  folk  melodies  and 
rhythms;  his  contemporary,  Karel  Bendl  (1838-1897) 
left  a  quartet  permanently  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Quartet.  Zdenko  Fibich  (1850-1900)  is  an- 
other classicist  who  wrote  a  number  of  chamber  works. 
Josef  Suk  and  Vitezslav  Novak  were  both  pupils  of 
Dvorak.  Josef  B.  Foerster  (1859)  became  a  master 
of  chamber  music,  and  Leos  Janacek  produced  impor- 
tant works  in  this  medium  late  in  life.  Some  of  the 
rising  younger  composers  are  Emil  Axman,  Emil 
Choala,  Oswald  Chlubna,  Robert  Haas,  Otokar  Jere- 
mias,  K.  B.  Jirak,  Vaclav  Kalik,  Rudolf  Karel,  Egon 
Kormauth,  Josef  Kouba,  Miroslav  Krejci,  Arnost 
Kfenek,  Jaroslaw  Kficka,  Jan  Kunc,  Jaroslaw  Kvapil, 
B.  Martinn,  Jaroslaw  Novotny,  Frantisek  Ondficek, 
Otokar  Ostricil,  Vilem  Petrzelka,  Nicolas  Schneider- 
Trnavsky,  Vaclav  Stepan,  Jaroslaw  Tomasek,  Ladislaw 
Vycpalek  and  Jan  Zelinka.  Organizations  performing 
chamber  music  are  the  Czech  String  Quartet,  before 
1913  known  as  the  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  the 
Novak-Frank  Quartet,  the  Ondricek  Quartet,  the 
Sevcik-Lhotski  Quartet  and  the  Zika  Quartet,  also 
known  as  the  Czechoslovak  Quartet. 

Chechoslovakian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodi- 
cals, Musical. 

Czech  String  Quartet,  see  Bohemian  String  Quar- 
tet. 

Czernik,  Willy,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Feb.  24,  1901.  He  studied  with  Strieg- 
ler,  conducted  opera  in  Dresden,  Frankfort-on-Main 
and  Brunswick,  and  has  composed  operettas,  a  violin 
concerto,  a  suite  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Czernohorsky,  Bohuslav  Matej,  see  Cernohorsky, 
Bohuslav  Matej. 

Czernuschka,  Fritz,  Moravian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Briinn,  July  26,  1883. 

Czerny,  Joseph,  Bohemian  pianist,  teacher  and  mu- 
sic publisher,  born  Horwitz,  June  17,  1785;  died 
Vienna,  Jan.  7,  1842.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Bee- 
thoven's nephew,  Karl,  and  partner  in  the  music  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Cappi  &  Co. 

Czerny,  Karl,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Feb.  20,  1791 ;  died  there,  July  15, 
1857.  He  first  studied  with  his  father,  who  was  a  good 
musician,  and  could  play  many  classic  piano  works  by 
heart  when  ten  years  of  age.  The  violinist,  Wenzel 


Krumpholz,  was  of  great  help  to  him,  and  introduced 
him  to  Beethoven.     Beethoven,  upon  hearing  Czerny 
play,  offered  to  become  his  teacher,  and  he  studied  dili- 
gently from  1800  to  1803  under  the  master,  who  be- 
came not  only  his  teacher,  but  a  close  and  affectionate 
friend.    He  was  also  influenced  by  Beethoven's  patron, 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  by  the  new  world  of  music 
opened  to  him  by  the  playing  of  Hummel,  and  by  a 
close  study  of  dementi's  method  of  teaching.    As  a  re- 
sult, he  soon  had  many  pupils,  to  whom  he  eagerly 
communicated  his  vast  learning.     Czerny  was  always 
diffident  about  appearing  as  a  pianist  in  public,  and 
he  soon  withdrew  not  only  from  the  concert  stage,  but 
also  from  society.    In  18104,  he  planned  a  piano  tour, 
and  even  had  Beethoven  write  him  a  flattering  testi- 
monial, but  the  political  situation  of  Europe  at  that  time 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  idea.     During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  only  left  Vienna  three  times, 
on  pleasure-trips  to  Leipzig  in  1836,  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don in  1837,  and  to  Lombardy  in  1846.    His  first  pub- 
lished work,  the  Twenty  Variations  concertantes  for 
piano  and  violin  on  a  theme  by  Krumpholz,  appeared 
in  1805.    Nothing  further  was  printed  until  he  met  the 
publishers  Cappi  and  Diabelli  in  1818,  and  his  Rondo 
brillante  for  four  hands  appeared.     From  then  on, 
however,  the  demand  for  his  works  steadily  increased, 
and  he  would  frequently  be  compelled  to  compose  far 
into  the  night,  after  having  given  lessons  all  day,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  his  publishers. 
He  had  his  best  pupils  give  musical  performances  at  his 
parents'  home  on  Sundays  from  1816  to  1823.    Bee- 
thoven frequently  attended  these  recitals,  and  was  so 
charmed  with  the  family  life  there  that  he  contem- 
plated living  in  the  house,  but  the  ill-health  of  Czerny's 
parents  made  such  an  arrangement  impossible.    Ninette 
von  Belleville,  when  only  eight,  was  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  pupils,  and  Franz  Liszt  at  ten  was  put  under 
his  tutelage.     Other  famous  pupils  included  Dohler, 
Thalberg  and  Jaell.    Czerny  had  neither  brothers,  sis- 
ters nor  close  relatives,  and  he  never  married.    As  a 
composer  his  strength  was  prodigious.     His  printed 
compositions  number  over  a  thousand  works,  many  con- 
sisting of  fifty  or  more  numbers;  in  addition  there 
exist  in  manuscript  twenty-four  masses,  four  requiems, 
three  hundred  graduals  and  offertories,  as  well  as  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  concertos,  chamber  music,  choruses, 
songs  and  stage  works.    He  made  innumerable  arrange- 
ments of  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies  and  overtures 
for  two  and  four  hands,  and  for  eight  hands  on  two 
pianos.    He  arranged  the  overtures  to  Seiniramide  and 
William  Tell  for  eight  pianos,  four  hands  each.    His 
piano  works  can  be  divided  into  scholastic,  solid  and 
brilliant,  of  which  the  scholastic  etudes,  published  as 
the    Complete    Theoretical   and   Practical   Pianoforte 
School  are  the  best.    There  is  no  doubt  that  too  much 
activity  as  a  composer  weakened  his  creative  powers. 
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Czersky,  Alex,  see  Tschirch,  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 


CZERVENY— DACHS 


Czerveny,  Wenzel  Franz,  see  Cerveny,  V.  F. 
(Wenscl  Franz). 

Czerwenka,  Joseph,  Bohemian  oboist,  born  at  Bena- 
dek  in  1759;  died  at  Vienna  in  1835.  He  played  at 
Johannisberg,  Silesia,  in  1789,  and  the  next  year  in 
Prince  Esterhazy's  band  under  Haydn,  then  settled  in 
Vienna  and  became  solo  oboist  of  the  Imperial  band, 
and  professor  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Czerwinski,  Adalbert,  igth  century  German  writer 
on  musical  subjects ;  author  of  a  history  of  the  dance. 

Czerwinsky,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  in  1838;  pupil  of  Mikuli  and 
Nottebohm.  His  works  include  an  operetta,  a  sym- 
phony, string  quartets,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Czerwonky,  Richard,  German  violinist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Birnbaum,  May  23,  1886; 
pupil  of  Flprian  Zadic  and  Josef  Joachim.  He  became 
second  concertmaster  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1907,  concertmaster  of  the  Minneapolis 
Orchestra  in  1909,  and  conductor  of  the  Buch  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  at  Chicago  in  1918.  His  composi- 


tions include  a  symphonic  poem,  violin  concerto,  cham- 
ber music,  also  many  short  pieces  and  transcriptions 
for  violin. 

Czeyka,  see  Cejka. 

Cziak,  Benedikt,  see  Schack,  Benedikt. 

Czibilka,  Alphons,  Hungarian  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Szepes-Varallya,  May  14,  1842; 
died  Vienna,  Oct.  27,  1894.  At  first  a  pianist,  he 
became  conductor  at  the  Karltheater,  Vienna ;  also  mil- 
itary bandmaster  at  Prague.  He  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  dance  music  and  operettas.  Among  his  works 
were  StepJianie  Gavotte,  his  best  known  composition, 
and  a  melody  which  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  a 
set  of  waltzes,  March  Tales,  is  the  principal  theme  of 
a  popular  salon  piece  called  Hearts  and  Flowers. 

Czimken,  a  Polish  dance  not  unlike  the  country 
dance. 

Czurda,  Paul  Alois,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  Apr.  19,  1850.  He  was  conductor  of  the 
Orchestra-verein  in  Bern,  and  wrote  violin  pieces,  piano 
pieces  and  male  choruses. 


D 


D(i)  the  name  of  the  second  degree  of  the  natu- 
,  ral  scale  of  C  in  both  English  and  German; 
(2)  the  third  string  of  the  violin;  (3)  the  second  string 
of  the  viola  and  the  'cello ;  (4)  in  musical  theory,  capi- 
tal D  designates  the  .D-major  triad,  small  d  the  d-minor 
triad. 

Da  (It),  from,  by,  for,  of. 

Da  ballo  (It.),  in  dance  style;  Da  camera,  in  cham- 
ber style ;  Da  capella,  in  church  style. 

Da  Capo  (It.),  from  the  beginning;  i.e.,  the  first 
part  of  a  composition  is  to  be  repeated  after  being 
played  to  the  end ;  abbreviated  D.C.  One  of  the  earli- 
est uses  of  this  term  was  by  the  Italian  opera  composers 
of  the  middle  17th  century;  Da  Capo  al  fine,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  word  Fine;  Da  Capo  al  segno,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  sign  -S  * ;  Da  Capo  al  segno  e  poi 
la  coda,  from  the  beginning  to  the  sign,  then  play  the 
coda;  Da  Capo  senza  replica,  from  the  beginning  with- 
out playing  any  repeats. 

Da  Annunciajao,  Gabriel,  see  Annunciacdo,  Gabriel 
da. 

Daase,  Rudolf,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  21,  1822;  died  there  in  1892;  his 
works  included  orchestral  dances  and  piano  pieces. 

Dabbous,  a  Turkish  rattle,  consisting  of  a  knobbed 
stick  hung  with  chains  to  which  bits  of  metal  are  at- 


tached; these  strike  together  when  the  stick  is  rotated 
rapidly. 

Dabney,  Thomas  Lloyd,  see  D'Aubigne,  Lloyd. 

D'Abruzzo,  Francesco  Catalani,  Italian  composer, 
born  Casacalenda,  Aug.  24,  1881;  writer  of  instru- 
mental music  and  songs;  also  of  an  opera  to  his  own 
libretto. 

Daga,  Esteban,  see  Dasa,  Esteban. 

Dacci,  Giusto,  Italian  composer  and  writer,  born 
Parma,  Sept.  i,  1840;  died  there,  Apr.  5,  1915;  his 
works  include  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  vocal 
works;  also  several  textbooks  on  musical  subjects. 

D'accord  (Fr.),  in  tune. 

Dach  (Ger.,  also  Decke),  the  belly  of  a  violin. 

Dachs,  Joseph,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Ratisbon,  Sept.  30,  1825 ;  died  Vienna,  June  6,  1896 ; 
pupil  of  Halm,  Czerny  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  He  was 
well  received  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  later  became 
teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of  the  "Musikfreunde." 
Among  his  pupils  were  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  Laura 
Rappoldi  and  Hans  Schmitt. 

Dachs,  Michael,  German  composer,  writer  and 
teacher,  born  Grandmiihl,  Sept.  23,  1876;  his  works 
include  sacred  music,  organ  pieces  and  a  harmony 
primer. 
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Dachstein,  Wolfgang,  i6th  century  German  com- 
poser and  organist,  died  in  1561;  well  known  for  his 
chorales. 

Dacier,  Anne,  French  writer  on  music,  died  at  Paris 
in  1 72 1 ;  she  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  ancient  flutes. 

Da  Costa,  see  Costa. 

Da  Costa  e  Faria,  Luiz,  see  Faria,  Luis  da  Costa  e. 

Da  Cruz,  Agostinho,  see  Cms,  Agostinho  da. 

Dactyl,  a  metrical  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first 
being  long  or  accented,  and  the  second  and  third  short 
or  unaccented. 

Dactylion,  an  apparatus  for  finger  gymnastics,  in- 
vented by  Henri  Herz  in  1835.  It  consists  of  ten  rings, 
attached  to  steel  springs,  which  hang  over  the  keyboard, 
and  into  which  the  player's  fingers  are  inserted. 

Da-Daiko,  an  ancient  Japanese  drum,  used  for 
events  of  great  importance.  It  required  great  skill  to 
play,  and  was  elaborately  decorated ;  a  special  platform 
was  erected,  with  a  gold  railing  and  steps.  The  drum- 
mer stood  with  one  foot  on  the  platform,  and  the  other 
on  the  top  step  to  brace  himself  for  lusty  blows  on  the 
drum. 

Dadaists,  a  cult  started  by  Tristan  Tzara,  who 
invented  the  word  dada  as  an  expression  of  "utter 
mental  nihilism  in  the  domain  of  art,  literature  and 
music,"  to  quote  from  Nicolas  Slonimsky's  remarkable 
volume,  Music  since  ipoo.  The  invention  of  the  word 
is  also  claimed  by  another  "dadaist,"  Richard  Huelsen- 
beck.  On  July  14,  1916,  the  Dadaists  presented  what 
Dr.  Slonimsky  significantly  terms  their  first  "show," 
consisting  of  "music,  dances,  theories,  manifestos, 
poems,  tableaux,  costumes  and  masques." 

Dadder,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Konigsberg,  Apr.  26,  1869;  his  compositions  include 
several  chamber  music  works. 

Daddi,  Joao  Guilherrne,  Portuguese  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Oporto,  Jan.  4,  1814;  died  in  1887.  An 
accomplished  pianist,  he  played  with  Liszt  at  a  concert 
at  Lisbon  in  1845 »  his  works  included  comic  operas  and 
sacred  music. 

D'Adhemar,  Abel,  see  Ahhhnar,  Abel  d'. 

Dadmun,  Royal,  contemporary  American  baritone 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Toronto  Mendelssohn  Choir  and  the  New  York 
Oratorio  Society. 

Daeschler,  Julius,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Haardt-Solnhofen,  Feb.  24,  1874;  his 
compositions  are  chiefly  male  choruses. 

Da  Fabriano,  detta  il  Pesarino,  see  Barbarino,  Bar- 
tolomeo. 

Daff,  an  Arabian  two-headed  drum,  square  in  shape 
and  played  by  hand. 

Daffner,  Hugo,  German  composer  and  musicologist, 
born  Munich,  June  2,  1882;  pupil  of  Sandberger, 
Kroyer,  Thuille,  Schmid-Lindner  and  Max  Reger.  He 


was  assistant  conductor   at   the   Munich   Court  and 
critic  of  several  musical  magazines;  his  works  include 
:    several  operas,  orchestral  pieces,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred songs,  and  several  treatises  on  music. 

Da  Gagliano,  Giovanni  Battista,  see  Gagliano,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  di  Zanobi  da. 

D'Agheneff,  Cyrille  Slaviansky,  see  Slaviansky 
d'Agheneff,  Cyrille. 

D'Agincourt,  Perrin,  I3th  century  French  trouba- 
dour, one  of  whose  songs  has  been  recorded. 

Dagli  (It.),  to  the,  by  the,  for  the,  from  the,  etc. 

Dagnino,  Eduardo,  Italian  composer,  born  Palermo, 
Jan.  i,  1876;  professor  of  music  history  at  the  School 
of  Church  Music  in  Rome,  and  composer  of  motets, 
organ  pieces  and  songs. 

D'Agostino,  Alfonso,  see  Agostino,  Alfonso  d'. 

D'Aguillo,  Corradino,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ag- 
none,  Campobasso,  in  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory,  and  went  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1888,  where 
he  taught  at  the  Cattelani  Conservatory,  and  at  the 
Santa  Cecilia  Institute ;  his  works  included  two  operas. 

Dahareh,  a  Persian  or  East  Russian  tambourine, 
also  called  dayere. 

Dahl,  Balduin,  Danish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Copenhagen,  Oct.  6,  1834;  died  Charlottenlund, 
June  3,  1891 ;  writer  of  dance  music. 

Dahl,  Emma,  Danish  singer  and  composer,  born 
at  Plon,  Apr.  6,  1819;  a  number  of  her  melodious  songs 
were  issued  by  Scandinavian  publishers. 

Dahl,  Viking,  Swedish  composer,  born  Osby,  Oct. 
8,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Vidal,  Ravel  and  Vines ;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental,  ballet  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Dahler,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Barmen, 
Sept.  15,  1877.  He  studied  with  Karl  Navratil;  his 
compositions  include  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music, 
choruses,  ballads  and  songs. 

Dahlfues,  Julius,  American  composer,  born  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1872;  he  became  a  music  teacher  in 
Bremen  (Germany),  and  the  writer  of  overtures  and 
piano  pieces. 

Dahlke,  Ernst,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Griinewald,  Pomerania,  Mar.  19,  1877.  He  is 
editor  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  school  music,  and  has 
published  collections  of  lute  music  and  songs  by  the 
old  masters. 

Dahlke,  Julius,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  June  28,  1891;  a  well-known  Berlin  concert- 
accompanist  and  teacher  at  the  "Hochschule"  for  school 
and  church  music. 

Dahm-Petersen,  Adolf,  Norwegian  baritone  and 
music  teacher,  born  Christiania,  Jan.  2,  1866.  He  stud- 
ied with  Hanna  Bergwitz-Goffeng  and  Belari,  made  his 
concert  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  in  1894, 
touring  ^extensively  in  the  United  States  and  Scandi- 
navia with  a  repertoire  of  more  than  a  thousand  songs. 
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DAHMEN— D'ALHEIM 


Dahmen,  Hubertus,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Amsterdam,  1812  (  ?)  ;  died  there,  Dec.  21, 
1837.  His  co  oppositions  include  operas,  overtures,  and 
pieces  for  piamo,  bassoon,  'cello  and  other  instruments. 

Dahmen,  Jan,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Breda,  June  30, 
1898;  formerly  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  later  concertmaster  at  the  Dresden 
State  Opera, 

Dahmen,  Johann  Arn.,  Dutch  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  's  Gravenhage,  1760;  died  London, 
1794  C  ?)  *  ^s  works  include  some  chamber  music. 

Dahmen,  ZPieter,  Dutch  composer,  born  in  1757; 
died  in  1835;  his  works  included  several  trios  and 
quartets. 

Dahmen,  "Wilhelm  Heinrich,  Dutch  violinist  and 
conductor,  bom  Amsterdam,  Mar.  27,  1797;  died  Nym- 
wegen,  Dec,  15,  1847;  conductor  at  Nymwegen  and 
solo  violinist  -to  King  William  I. 

Dalims,  Walter,  German  composer,  writer  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Berlin,  June  9,  1887;  his  works  include 
chorus,  songs,  and  a  fine  biography  of  Franz  Schubert. 

Daina,  Dajinos,  a  Lithuanian  love-song. 

Dairi,  a  Turkish  tambourine  with  an  angular  or  cir- 
cular frame, 

Dajos,  Bela,  Russian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Kiev,  Dec.  i  g,  1897.  He  studied  at  the  Kiev  Conserva- 
tory, and  be«came  a  concert  violinist  and  conductor  in 
Paris  ;  his  compositions  include  some  violin  pieces. 

Dal  (It),  from  the,  by  the,  for  the. 

Dal  S,3  abbreviation  for  Dal  segno. 

Dal  Segno,  go  back  to  the  -S-,  and  then  play  to 
the  end,  or  to  the  word  fine;  abbreviated  Dal.S.  or  D.S. 

Daland,  a.  character  in  Wagner's  music  drama,  The 
Flying  Dutrfkwan,  sung  by  a  bass.  He  is  the  father  of 
Senta,  with  whom  the  Dutchman  falls  in  love ;  see  Fly- 
ing DutcJin-on  for  the  complete  story. 

Dalayrat  (d'Alayrac),  Nicolas,  French  composer, 
born  Muret,  Haute-Garonne,  June  13,  1753;  died  Paris, 
Nov.  27,  1809 ;  pupil  of  Langle  at  Paris.  Several  string 
quartets,  and  two  comic  operas,  Le  Petit  Souper  and 
Le  ChevdKev  &  la  mode,  given  at  the  home  of  Baron 
de  Benseyal ,  quickly  started  him  on  the  road  to  fame. 
L'£clips&  t&tate,  performed  at  the  Comedie  Italienne, 
Mar.  7, 1782,  under  the  protection  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
was  f ollowe  d  by  more  than  fifty  others,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  his  time ;  he  continued 
to  write  eve  a  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Dalberg,  Johann  Friedrich  Hugo,  Reichsfreiherr 
von,  German  pianist,  composer  and  writer  on  music; 
bora  AschaJffenburg,  May  17,  1752;  died  there,  July  26, 
1812.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen ;  although  actu- 
ally an  amateur,  he  composed  some  piano  works  re- 
garded as  difficult,  and  was  well  known  for  his  writings 
on  music. 

I>alberf „  Nancy,  Danish  violinist  and  composer, 
bom  Copenhagen,  July  6,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Svendsen  and 


Karl  Nielsen.  Her  compositions  include  a  sympfiony, 
a  string  quartet,  chamber  music,  a  ballad  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  and  some  songs. 

D'Albert,  Eugene  Francis  Charles,  see  Albert,  Eu- 
gene Francis  Charles  d\ 

Dalcroze,    JSmile    Jaques,    see    Jaques-Dalcrose, 


Dalcroze  School  of  Music,  New  York,  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  Boepple,  who  is  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  fimile  Jaques-Dalcroze,  and  the  "Institut 
Jaques-Dalcroze"  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  school 
attempts  to  present  the  creative  experience  of  music  as 
its  basis  rather  than  the  cultivation  of  technical  skill 
alone,  and  offers  courses  for  adult  students,  children 
and  in  the  training  of  teachers  to  carry  on  the  method 
in  other  communities. 

Daldyoshi,  a  Japanese  drum,  used  only  on  impor- 
tant occasions;  its  head  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  is  beaten  with  a  knobbed  stick. 

Dale,  Benjamin  James,  English  composer,  born 
London,  July  17,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  with  Frederick  Corder,  and 
made  his  debut  as  a  composer  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with 
an  overture  based  on  Macaulay's  Horatius.  His  earli- 
est published  composition,  a  piano  sonata  in  D  minor, 
is  still  his  best-known  work  ;  other  compositions  include 
a  suite  for  viola  and  piano,  a  phantasy  for  viola  and 
piano,  a  phantasy  for  six  violas,  incidental  music,  a 
cantata,  carols,  choral  works,  part-songs  and  songs. 

Dale,  Esther  Ellen,  American  lyric  soprano  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Nov.  10,  1885.  She 
studied  with  Dudley  Buck,  Jr.,  and  C.  V.  Bos;  made 
her  debut  at  Brantf  ord,  Ontario,  toured  extensively  for 
ten  years  and  taught  voice  at  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Dale,  Joseph,  an  English  music  publisher  who  estab- 
lished his  business  in  London  before  1778,  and  issued 
his  publications  from  a  private  house  in  Chancery  Lane. 
The  business  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
1  9th  century  under  the  management  of  other  members 
of  the  family;  the  catalogue  included  the  standard 
operas  of  the  day,  English  ballads  and  Scotch  songs. 

D'Alembert,  Jean  le  Rond,  see  Alembcrt,  Jean  le 
Rond  d'. 

Dalen,  Hugo  van,  see  Van  Dalen,  Hugo. 

D'Alessandri,  Giulio,  see  Alessandri,  Giulio  d'. 

Dalgaard,  Knud,  Danish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Struer,  Mar.  13,  1891  ;  student  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conservatory  and  with  Theodore  Spiering.  His  com- 
positions include  a  Norwegian  orchestral  suite,  a  violin 
concerto  and  some  piano  pieces. 

Dalham,  see  Dallatn. 

D'Alheim,  Pierre,  Baron,  French  journalist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Laroche,  Dec.  8,  1862.  He  did 
much  to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  Russian 
music,  publishing  a  monograph  on  Moussorgsky. 
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D'Alheim's  wife,  Marie  Olenina,  was  a  fine  interpreter 
of  Moussorgsky's  songs. 

Dalinger,  Sebastian,  iSth  century  Austrian  violin 
and  violoncello  maker,  who  worked  at  Vienna  about 
1770.  He  used  the  Stainer  model,  and  made  fine  in- 
struments, of  which  the  violoncellos  are  the  best. 

Ball5,  Dalla  (It),  from  the,  by  the,  for  the,  to 
the. 

Ball,  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  itinerant  harpists 
who  wandered  through  Scotland,  singing  and  playing ; 
he  was  still  living  at  Athol  in  1/40. 

Ball'  Abaco,  Evaristo  Felice,  see  Abaco,  Evaristo 
Felice  doll. 

Dalla  Costa,  Pietro  Antonio,  see  Costa,  Pietro 
Antonio  dalla. 

Ball'  Aglio,  Giuseppe,  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker;  he  is  said  to  have  studied  with  C.  Camilli,  and 
worked  at  Milan  about  1760.  His  instruments  are 
well-shaped  and  slightly  arched. 

Dalla  Gostena,  Giovanni  Battista,  see  Gostena, 
Giovanni  Battista  dalla. 

Dallam  (Dalham,  Dallum,  Dallans),  a  I7th  century 
English  family  of  organ  builders. 

Dallam,  Helen,  contemporary  American  music 
teacher  and  composer,  born  in, Illinois;  in  addition  to 
writing  instructive  pieces  for  the  piano,  she  has  also 
composed  for  orchestra. 

Dallanoce,  Ugo,  Italian  composer,  born  Bologna, 
Dec.  12,  1869;  his  works  include  operas,  choruses, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Dallapiccola,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Pisino,  Istria,  Feb.  3,  1904.  He  studied 
at  the  Florence  Conservatory,  where  he  became  a 
teacher  in  1934.  His  compositions  are  ultra-modern, 
neo-classical  in  style,  and  include  a  Partita  for  orches- 
tra, Estate  for  male  chorus,  Rhapsody  for  voice  and 
chamber  orchestra,  Three  Studies  for  soprano  and 
chamber  orchestra.  Music  for  Three  Pianos,  and  Two 
Songs  from  the  Kalevala  for  tenor,  baritone,  percus- 
sion and  chamber  chorus. 

Dall'  Argine,  Constantino,  see  Argine9  Constantino 
dull'. 

Dalla  Rizza,  Gilda,  Italian,  soprano,  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  1892.  She  has  sung  in  Rome  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  created  the  soprano  parts  in  Puccini's  La 
Rondine,  Suor  Angelica,  Gianni  Schicchi  at  their  first 
performances  in  Italy. 

Dallas,  American  city  in  the  state  of  Texas.  It  is 
musically  important  for  The  Dallas  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which  was  under  the  baton  of  Paul  Van  Katwijk 
for  ten  years,  for  the  artist-series  sponsored  by  the 
Civic-Community  Music  Association,  and  for  the  Dallas 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  The  leading  choral  so- 
ciety is  the  Schubert  Choral  Club,  and  there  is  a  music 
department  at  the  Southern  Methodist  University. 


Many  musical  events  are  held  in  the  McFarlin  Memo- 
rial Auditorium. 

Dallery,  Charles,  French  organ  builder,  born  at 
Amiens  about  1710;  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  a 
family  famous  for  the  quality  of  its  instruments. 

Dallery,  Louis  Paul,  French  organ  repairer,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  24,  1797;  son  of  Pierre  Francois  Dallery 
and  grandson  of  Pierre  Dallery. 

Dallery,  Pierre,  French  organ  builder,  born  Buire- 
le-Sec,  near  Montreuil-by-the-Sea,  June  6,  1735; 
nephew  of  Charles  Dallery.  He  worked  first  for  his 
uncle,  then  became  a  partner  of  Franqois  Henri  Clic- 
quot ;  the  firm  built  many  of  the  finest  organs  in  France. 
Dallery,  Pierre  Frangois,  French  organ  repairer, 
born  at  Paris  in  1764;  died  there  in  1833;  son  of 
Pierre  Dallery.  He  worked  with  his  father  and  con- 
tinued operations  after  his  father  retired. 

Dallery,  Thomas  Charles  Auguste,  French  me- 
chanical engineer,  born  Amiens,  Sept.  4,  1754;  died 
Jouyen  Josas,  Seine-and-Oise,  June  i,  1835;  son  of 
Charles  Dallery.  He  developed  important  improve- 
ments on  the  harp,  organ  and  harpsichord. 

Dalley-Scarlett,  Robert,  Australian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Apr.  16,  1887;  his  works  in- 
clude masses,  cantatas,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 
Dallier,  Henri,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
Rheims,  Mar.  20,  1849;  died  in  Dec.,  1934.  He  was 
choir  organist  of  the  Rheims  Cathedral  in  1865,  and 
after  studying  with  Bazin  and  Franck,  became  chief 
organist  at  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  from  1879  to  I9°5» 
leaving  this  post  to  succeed  Gabriel  Faure  as  organist 
of  La  Madeleine,  and  to  assume  the  post  of  professor 
of  harmony  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  sacred  music  and  organ  works. 
D'all'  Occa,  see  Occa. 

Dalloglio,  (d'Alloglio),  Domenico,  Italian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Padua  early  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury; died  at  Narva,  Russia,  in  1764.  He  went  to 
Petrograd  in  1735,  where  both  he  and  his  brother 
Giuseppe,  a  'cellist,  played  in  the  Imperial  Chapel.  His 
compositions  include  symphonies,  violin  concertos,  vio- 
lin and  viola  solos. 

Dalloglio    (d'Alloglio),   Giuseppe,   Italian   violon- 
cellist,  brother  of   Domenico  Dalloglio;   a  celebrated 
performer  who  also  followed  his  profession  in  Russia. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  he  left  St.  Petersburg,  and 
went  to  the  Polish  capital,  where  he  appeared  at  court. 
Dall'  Olio,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1849;  died  there  in  June,  1906.    He  was  pupil 
of  A.  Busi,  teacher  at  the  Liceo  Musicale,  composer  of 
several  operas,  and  writer  of  a  solfeggio  method  used 
by  numerous  Italian  conservatories. 
D'Almaine  &  Co.,  see  Goulding  6-  Co. 
Dalmores,    Charles,    French    tenor,    born    Nancy, 
France,   Dec.   31,    1871.     Originally  a  French  horn 
player,  after  his  studies  with  Emerich  at  Berlin  and 
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Dauphin,  the  bass  singer,  he  made  a  successful  debut 
as  tenor  at  Rouen  in  1899,  later  appearing  in  opera  at 
Brussels,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  London  and  many 
other  cities,  singing  in  French,  Italian  and  German. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1908,  and  was  first 
heard  with  the  Manhattan  Opera  Company,  and  later 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  Dalmores'  exten- 
sive repertory  included  many  Wagnerian  roles. 
D'Alquen,  see  Alquen,  d'. 

Dalton,  Mrs.  Charles,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, pupil  of  Edward  MacDowell.  Her  music  drama, 
Diadem  of  the  Stars,  written  for  the  musical  festivities 
in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  King  Farouk  of 
Egypt,  was  an  emphatic  success  on  being  presented  at 
Cairo,  1938. 

Daluka,  a  Soudanese  drum,  made  with  a  small  cylin- 
drical shell. 

D'Alvarez,  Marguerite,  see  Alvarez,  Marguerite  d'. 
Dal  Vasto   Lupacchine,   Bernardino,  see  Lupac- 
chino,  Bernardino  dal  Vasto. 

D'Alvhnare,  Martin  Pierre,  see  Alvimare,  Martin 
Pierre  d'. 

Dam,  Hermann  Georg,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Dec.  5,  1815;  died  there,  Nov.  27, 
1858;  son  of  Mads  Gregers  Dam.  He  studied  with 
his  father  and  Hauck,  and  became  chamber  musician 
in  the  Chapel  Royal.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
cantatas,  songs  and  the  oratorios,  The  Hallelujah  of  the 
Creation  and  The  Flood. 

Dam,  Mads  Gregers,  Danish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Svenborg,  Apr.  2,  1791 ;  died  at  Berlin  in  1859. 
He  studied  in  Svenborg,  and  in  Copenhagen  with 
Gregers  Simonson,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  in  Copenhagen  before  going  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  a  violinist  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Chapel  and  also 
an  orchestral  conductor.  His  compositions  include  vio- 
lin solos,  violin  duos  and  a  string  quartet. 

Damam,  an  East  Indian  drum,  consisting  of  two 
human  skulls  fastened  together  at  the  crown.  The  chin 
is  chiseled  away  so  that  a  piece  of  human  skin  can  be 
stretched  over  each  cavity;  the  drum  is  used  for  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Daman,   William,   see  Damon,   William. 
Damanski,  Josef,  see  Diamand,  Josef. 
Damaru,  see  Siva's  Drum. 

Damascene,  Alexander,  French  composer  and  alto 
singer  who  died  on  July  14,  1719;  he  went  to  England 
in  1682,  became  private  composer  to  King  William  III, 
and  later  succeeded  Henry  Purcell  at  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  1695 ;  his  works  included  many  songs. 

Damasceni,  Alessandro  Perretti,  see  Montalto, 
Cardinal. 

D'Ambleville,  Charles,  see  Amlleville,  Charles  d'. 
Dambois,  Maurice,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Liege,  Mar.  30,  1889.    He  studied  at  the 
Liege  Conservatory,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of 


twelve  in  Saint-Saens'  A  minor  concerto,  later  touring 
Germany,  England,  France,  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands, before  becoming  director  of  the  Liege  Academy, 
and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  He  made  his  Ameri- 
can debut  with  Ysaye  at  New  York  in  1917 ;  his  works 
include  chamber  music,  orchestral  pieces,  'cello  solos, 
piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

D'Ambreville,  Michele  Auguste,  i8th  century 
French  composer  whose  only  known  composition  is  a 
chamber  work  in  the  library  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
at  Vienna. 

D'Ambrosio,  see  Ambrosio,  d'. 

Damcke,  Berthold,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Hanover,  Feb.  6,  1812;  died  Paris,  Feb. 
15,  1875  >  a  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Ferdinand  Ries, 
He  was  a  personal  friend  and  great  admirer  of  Hector 
Berlioz,  and  also  revised,  with  F.  Pelletan,  two  of 
Gluck's  operas.  His  works  include  oratorios,  part- 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Damcke,  Louise,  igth  century  German  composer; 
her  works  were  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Dame  Blanche,  La,  grand  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Augustin  Eugene  Scribe,  music  by  Francois 
Adrien  Boieldieu,  first  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  on  Dec.  10,  1825.  The  story  is :  Gaveston  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Avenel  Castle,  where, 
unknown  to  him,  there  is  a  treasure  hidden  in  the 
statue  of  the  White  Lady.  When  Anna,  an  orphan  to 
whom  the  last  of  the  Avenels  had  been  a  patron,  learns 
that  Gaveston  intends  to  sell  the  castle,  she  calls  upon 
farmer  Dickson,  who  is  in  debt  to  her,  to  help  in  foiling 
his  plan,  and  to  come  to  her  at  the  castle  at  midnight. 
Fearing  the  ghost  said  to  haunt  the  castle,  he  sends  his 
friend,  George  Brown,  an  English  army  officer  who 
has  just  been  godfather  to  his  child.  When  he  meets 
the  White  Lady  (Anna)  at  the  castle,  Brown  agrees  to 
buy  the  estate  and  outbid  Gaveston  so  that  the  castle 
can  be  retained  for  the  missing  heir  of  Avenel.  Anna 
agrees  to  meet  the  payment,  which  she  does  the  follow- 
ing day  with  the  treasure  from  the  White  Lady. 
Gaveston  is  wild  with  anger  at  having  lost  the  castle  ; 
Anna  proves  Lieutenant  Brown  to  be  the  lost  Count 
Edwin  Avenel,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  castle.  The 
Count  declares  his  love  for  Anna  and  they  are  married. 

Dameck,  Hjalmar  von,  Danish  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Copenhagen,  Mar.  24,  1864;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  30, 
1927.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Schradieck,  Petri,  Hermann, 
and  Rust,  and  edited  violin  compositions  by  the  older 
masters. 

Damen,  Johann  Andreas,  Dutch  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  at  The  Hague  about  1760;  died  in 
London.  He  was  'cellist  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  1794,  and  was  one  of  the  last  players  of  the  viola 
da  gamba.  His  compositions  included  'cello  sonatas, 
instrumental  duos,  trios  and  quartets. 
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Damenization,  the  syllables :  da,  me,  m,  po,  fa,  la,  be, 
used  by  Graun  of  Berlin  to  designate  the  tones  of  the 
scale  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century. 

Damerini,  Adelmo,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Cormagnano,  Florence, 
Dec.  ii,  1880;  pupil  of  Binelli  and  G.  Bastianelli.  His 
works  include  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces,  songs;  also 
treatises  on  opera  and  its  composers. 

D'Amervas,  Eloy,  see  Eloy  d'Amcrvas. 

Bamett,  Nicholas,  I5th  century  English  canon  of 
Windsor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  owner  of 
the  Old  Hall  Manuscript  which  contained  a  number  of 
valuable  motets  of  the  English  school;  some  of  these 
have  been  recorded  for  the  phonograph. 

Dami,  Alfonso,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Empoli  in  1842;  died  Geneva,  June  19,  1927;  his 
works  included  church  music  and  songs. 

Damian,  Leo  Saint,  see  Clack,  Frederick  Horace. 

Damiano,  Italian  composer  and  organist,  born  at 
Rocca  di  San  Casciano,  Romagna,  in  1851 ;  died  Kloster 
della  Verna,  Aug.  8,  1891 ;  his  compositions  included 
church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Damm,  Friedrich,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Mar.  7,  1831 ;  pupil  of  Reichel.  He 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  some  years,  and  wrote 
the  salon  variety  of  piano  music. 

Damm,  Gustav,  see  Steingraber,  Theodor  Leberecht. 

Dammas,  Hellmutb  Karl,  Norwegian  composer  and 
novelist,  born  Bergen,  Island  of  Rugen,  Oct.  22,  1816; 
student  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Berlin.  He  wrote  an 
opera,  a  cantata,  vocal  quartets  and  songs;  also  some 
novels,  using  the  pseudonym  Feodor  Steffen. 

Dammert,  Udo,  German  pianist,  born  Baden-Baden, 
May  18,  1904;  he  has  been  especially  interested  since 
1924  in  modern  composers,  founding  a  society  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  their  works. 

Damnation  de  Faust,  dramatic  legend  in  four  parts, 
libretto  by  Hector  Berlioz  and  Almire  Gandonniere, 
music  by  Hector  Berlioz,  first  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  Paris  on  Dec.  6,  1846.  The  story  is: 
Faust,  learned  philosopher,  deplores  his  lot;  unable  to 
find  solace  in  books,  nature  or  memories,  he  decides  to 
take  poison.  As  he  is  about  to  drain  the  cup,  strains 
of  an  Easter  hymn  turn  his  thoughts  toward  good,  but 
not  for  long,  for  the  Devil,  Mephistopheles,  appears  to 
him  with  earthly  joys,  and  they  go  forth  in  search  of 
pleasure.  A  wine  cellar  disgusts  Faust,  but  his  vision 
in  a  dream  of  a  peasant  girl.  Marguerite,  has  greater 
appeal,  and  he  awakens  still  desiring  to  find  her.  Later, 
Mephistopheles  leads  Faust  to  Marguerite's  house 
where  he  conceals  himself  in  her  room.  Marguerite 
enters,  musing  over  a  dream  of  an  unknown  lover,  and 
although  startled  at  first  when  Faust  appears,  they  later 
declare  mutual  passion.  Mephistopheles  enters  to  tell 
Marguerite  that  the  villagers  are  coming  to  take  her; 
she  is  accused  of  her  brother's  death,  the  Devil  having 
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given  him  an  overdose  of  a  sleeping  drug.  The  girl 
is  bewildered  and  Faust  forced  to  leave ;  once  again  in 
his  study  Faust  is  thinking  of  Marguerite  when  Mephis- 
topheles appears  to  disturb  him  with  the  fact  that 
Marguerite  is  in  prison  and  condemned  to  death. 
Mephistopheles  hands  Faust  a  paper  which  he  signs 
believing  that  it  will  free  Marguerite,  but  instead  the 
philosopher  has  given  his  soul  to  perdition.  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  go  forth  on  a  wild  ride  through  the 
darkness,  and  are  hurled  forever  into  the  abyss,  while 
Marguerite's  soul,  saved  by  faith  and  repentance,  is 
received  into  Heaven. 

Damon  (Daman),  William,  Belgian  composer  and 
organist,  born  at  Liege  about  1540;  died  in  1593;  or- 
ganist to  Queen  Elizabeth;  his  works  included  motets 
and  other  sacred  music. 

Damoreau,  Laure  Cinthie  Montalant,  French  so- 
prano, born  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1801 ;  died  there,  Feb.  25, 
1863;  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Under  the 
name  of  Mile.  Cinti,  she  made  her  debut  in  Paris  as 
Cherubino  in  Figaro;  Rossini  and  Auber  both  wrote 
leading  roles  for  her  in  many  of  their  operas.  She 
made  concert  appearances  in  London,  Petrograd,  Brus- 
sels and  also  the  United  States ;  wrote  a  singing  method 
and  some  songs. 

Da  Motta,  Jose  Vianna,  Portuguese  pianist,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  on  Isle  St.  Thomas, 
Portuguese  Africa,  in  1868.  When  he  was  a  year  old 
the  family  returned  to  Lisbon.  He  studied  with 
Philipp  and  Xaver  Scharwenka,  Liszt  and  von  Biilow, 
making  concert  tours  in  Germany,  Denmark,  England, 
France,  Russia,  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
His  works  include  numerous  orchestral  pieces  and  books 
on  music;  in  1919  he  became  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory at  Lisbon. 

Damper,  a  device  in  the  piano  which  prevents  the 
continuation  of  the  vibration  of  the  strings  when  the 
key  is  raised  after  the  finger  is  removed. 

Damper  pedal,  a  contrivance  controlled  by  the  pian- 
ist's foot  which  raises  all  the  dampers  from  the  strings 
at  once ;  frequently  miscalled  the  "loud  pedal." 

Damrosch,  Clara,  see  Marines,  Clara  Damrosch. 

Damrosch,  Frank  Henio,  German-American  con- 
ductor and  music  educator,  born  Breslau,  June  22,  1859; 
died  New  York,  Oct.  22,  1937 ;  son  of  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch and  brother  of  Walter  Damrosch.  He  attended 
the  New  York  public  schools,  and  studied  music  with 
his  father,  Jean  Vogt,  Pruckner,  Von  Inten,  and  Mosz- 
kowski.  He  went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1879,  and  con- 
ducted the  Denver  Choral  Club  from  1882  to  1885,  also 
becoming  music  supervisor  in  the  public  schools.  He 
then  returned  to  New  York  to  occupy  the  post  of 
chorusmaster  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  until 
1891,  also  conducting  the  Newark  Harmonic  Society. 
In  1892  he  organized  the  People's  Singing  Classes, 
which  were  later  to  develop  into  the  People's  Choral 
Union ;  this  organization  did  much  to  popularize  choral 
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singing  in  New  York.  In  1893  he  founded  the  "Musi- 
cal Art  Society,"  a  chorus  of  sixty  professional  singers 
who  performed  classic  and  modern  a  cappella  music 
in  the  most  finished  style,  but  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking  in  1920,  due  to  lack  of  financial 
support.  He  was  supervisor  of  music  in  the  New  York 
public  schools  from  1897  to  1904;  conducted  "Musur- 
gia"  from  1891  to  1900,  and  the  "Orpheus"  and 
"Eurydice"  clubs  in  Philadelphia  from  1897  to  1905. 
He  was  also  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York  from  1898  to  1912,  and  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee 
Club  from  1904  to  1909.  From  1898  to  1918  he  con- 
ducted a  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. The  Institute  of  Musical  Art  was  organized  in 
1905  under  an  endowment  from  James  Loeb,  and  rap- 
idly took  a  position  as  one  of  the  leading  musical  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States;  it  has  now  become  a 
part  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  was  the 
author  of  A  Popular  Method  of  Sight-Singing  and 
Some  Essentials  in  the  Teaching  of  Music. 

Damrosch,  Leopold,  German  composer,  conductor 
and  violinist,  born  Posen,  Prussia,  Oct.  22,  1832 ;  died 
New  York,  Feb.  15,  1885.  He  studied  at  his  native 
town  of  Posen,  and  then  was  educated  as  a  physician 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1854.  Early  in  life,  he  had  shown  musical  in- 
clinations; disregarding  his  parents'  desires,  he  began 
serious  study  with  Ries,  S.  W.  Dehn  and  Bohmer,  so 
successfully  that  within  a  year  he  became  solo  violinist 
at  Magdeburg.  He  then  toured  various  German  cities 
as  a  violinist,  and  in  1857  Franz  Liszt  appointed  him 
concertmaster  of  the  Court  orchestra  at  Weimar.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  Liszt's  pupils,  in- 
timate with  Liszt  himself  and  won  the  friendship  of 
Richard  Wagner,  at  the  same  time  marrying  the  singer, 
Helene  von  Heimburg.  He  next  became  conductor  of 
the  Breslau  Philharmonic  Society  from  1850  to  1860, 
introducing  many  previously  unheard-of  works  by 
Wagner,  Liszt  and  Berlioz.  He  then  made  concert 
tours  with  Von  Biilow  and  Tausig,  organized  the  Or- 
chestraverein  of  Breslau  in  1862,  and  directed  its 
eighty-piece  orchestra  until  1871.  Damrosch  came  to 
New  York  in  1871  as  conductor  of  a  German  male 
chorus,  the  Mannergesangverein  "Arion,"  and  made 
his  New  York  debut  on  May  6,  1871,  as  conductor, 
violinist  and  composer.  He  soon  made  himself  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  New  York's  musical  life,  and  his 
strong,  active  personality,  his  musical  temperament  and 
marked  ability  as  an  organizer,  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Oratorio  Society  in  1874,  a  mixed  chorus  for  the 
performance  of  oratorios  and  other  large  choral  works. 
In  1878  he  also  founded  the  Symphony  Society  for 
presenting  orchestral  concerts,  becoming  conductor  of 
both  of  these  organizations,  and  retaining  those  posi- 
tions until  his  death,  in  addition  conducting  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  concerts  from  1876  to  1877.  He  was 
the  conductor  of  the  first  great  New  York  Music  Fes- 


tival in  1881,  leading  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  a  chorus  of  twelve  hundred.  In  1883  he 
toured  the  western  section  of  the  United  States  with  his 
orchestra.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  conducted  a  brilliant  season  of  German 
opera  there  in  1884-85.  His  compositions  were  pub- 
lished in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  are  not 
of  particular  importance.  They  include  a  Festival 
Overture,  cantatas,  marches,  choruses,  glees  and  some 
chamber  music. 

Damrosch,  Walter  Johannes,  German-American 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Germany,  Jan. 
30,  1862;  son  of  Leopold  Damrosch  and  brother  of 
Frank  Damrosch.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  father  when  nine  years  of  age ;  received  his  educa- 
tion in  New  York  public  schools,  and  studied  piano 
with  Von  Inten,  Boekelmann  and  Pinner  in  New  York. 
He  then  went  abroad,  where  he  continued  his  musical 
education  with  Rischbieter,  Draeseke,  Urspruch,  and 
Biilow.  He  became  assistant  conductor  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  New  York,  during  his  father's 
season  of  German  opera  there  in  1884;  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1885,  he  undertook  the  difficult  task  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  conducting  not  only  at  the 
Metropolitan,  but  also  of  the  Oratorio  Society  and  the 
Symphony  Society,  although  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old  at  that  time.  In  1895  he  organized  the  Dam- 
rosch Opera  Company,  which  toured  the  United  States 
for  four  years  and  did  much  to  popularize  the  Wag- 
nerian  repertoire  in  America.  This  company  gave  the 
premiere  of  his  own  opera,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  at  Bos- 
ton in  1896.  Another  original  opera,  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  was  first  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  1913.  Probably  Damrosch  is  best  known  as 
the  conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  a 
position  which  he  held  from  1885  until  it  was  merged 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  He  also 
gave  the  first  American  performance  in  concert  form 
of  Wagner's  Parsifal  in  1896  with  the  Oratorio  Society. 
He  also  introduced  to  American  audiences  Tschaikov- 
sky's  Fifth  and  Sixth,  Brahms'  Fourth,  Elgar's  First 
and  Second,  Sibelius's  Fourth  and  d'Indy's  Third  sym- 
phonies; also  Elgar's  Falstaff,  Ravel's  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  and  Delius's  Summer  Night  on  the  River,  and 
On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo.  From  1900  to  1902  he 
conducted  the  Wagnerian  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  under  Maurice  Grau's  management;  in 
1902-03  he  directed  the  concerts  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  in  1920  he  made  a  long 
tour  of  Europe  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, this  being  the  first  time  an  American  symphony 
orchestra  had  visited  Europe.  The  next  year  (1921), 
he  conducted  a  program  of  American  music  at  the 
Congress  of  the  British  Music  Society  in  London.  In 
1914  he  received  a  degree  in  music  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York ;  during  the  World  War  he  or- 
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ganized  a  bandmaster's  training  school  in  France  for 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  was  also  largely 
responsible  for  the  founding  of  a  music  school  for 
Americans  at  Fontainebleau.  His  compositions  in- 
clude, besides  the  operas  mentioned,  a  comic  opera.  The 
Dove  of  Peace;  Manila  Te  Deum  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra; The  Virgin  Mary  to  the  Child  Jesus,  two 
motets  for  six  voices  a  cappella;  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin,  many  songs,  including  the  popular  Danny 
Deever;  and  incidental  music  to  Euripides'  Medea  and 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  and  Sophocles'  Electro.  In  1923  he 
published  his  reminiscences  under  the  title  My  Musical 
Life,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  produced 
his  opera  The  Man  without  a  Country  in  1937.  Per- 
haps his  most  significant  contribution  to  music  is  the 
series  of  orchestral  broadcasts,  to  the  schools  of  Amer- 
ica, extending  over  a  period  of  almost  ten  years,  in 
which  he  has  directed  and  described  thousands  of  musi- 
cal works  in  such  an  enlightening  manner  as  to  make 
them  understandable  by  music  lovers  of  all  ages. 

Damse,  Joseph,  Polish  composer  and  clarinettist, 
born  Sokolov,  Galicia,  Jan.  23,  1/88;  died  Rudno,  near 
Warsaw,  Dec.  15,  1852;  writer  of  songs,  operatic, 
choral  and  dance  works. 

Dana,  Charles  Henshaw,  American  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Feb. 
7,  1846;  died  Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1883;  student 
at  Boston,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Stuttgart,  making  his 
debut  in  the  latter  city  as  pianist.  His  compositions 
included  songs  and  sacred  music. 

Dana,  Lynn  Boardman,  American  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Middleport,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1875;  son  and 
pupil  of  William  Henry  Dana.  He  studied  with  Jacob 
Schmitt,  di  Kontski,  Sherwood  and  Goldbeck ;  was  con- 
nected with  the  Chautauqua  Institution  for  fifteen  years 
before  succeeding  his  father  as  head  of  the  Dana  Mu- 
sical Institute  at  Warren,  O.  His  works  included  an 
oratorio,  piano  pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Dana,  William  Henry,  American  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Warren,  O.,  June  10,  1846; 
studied  under  August  Haupt,  at  Kullak's  Conserv- 
atory, Berlin,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  founded  the  Dana  Musical  Institute  at 
Warren,  O.,  in  ^869.  His  works  include  motets,  songs, 
piano  pieces,  textbooks  on  thorough-bass,  orchestration, 
instrumentation  and  harmony. 

Dana  Musical  Institute,  American  conservatory, 
founded  at  Warren,  O.,  in  1869.  It  is  an  unendowed, 
accredited  school,  offering  courses  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  The  president  is  Lynn  Boardman  Dana  (q.v.). 

Danbe,  Jules,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Caen,  France,  Nov.  16,  1840;  died  Vichy,  Nov.  10, 
1905 ;  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Girard 
and  Savard;  later  assistant  director  of  the  Conserv- 
atory Concerts  and  conductor  at  the  Opera-Comique 
from  1877-98.  At  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  where  he  be- 
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came  conductor  in  1899  he  directed  a  very  successful 
revival  of  Gluck's  Iphigeni  en  Tauride.  His  works 
included  much  violin  music  and  a  violin-school. 

Danby,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
in  1757;  died  London,  May  16,  1798.  He  was  organist 
at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  London,  and 
composed  masses  and  motets  for  the  services ;  the  Catch 
Club  awarded  him  ten  prizes  between  1781  and  1794  for 
eight  glees  and  two  canons. 

Dance,  History  of  the.  Dancing  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  arts.  It  was  practiced  in  almost  all  primitive 
tribes,  being  used  for  religious  services,  initiation  rites, 
wedding  ceremonies,  burial  rites,  and  numerous  other 
public  and  private  functions.  The  first  country  in 
which  there  are  any  extensive  records  is  Ancient  Egypt, 
where  the  hieroglyphs  and  tomb-paintings  give  us  con- 
crete evidence  that  dancing  played  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  Egyptian  dancing  was  sharply 
divided  into  two  sections,  social  and  religious  dances, 
the  latter  being  held  in  the  temples.  Manetho,  the  high 
priest  at  Heliopolis,  is  the  author  of  the  first  records 
of  Egyptian  dancing;  he  lived  about  5000  B.C.,  and 
at  that  time  the  art  was  highly  developed  and  spe- 
cialized. The  temple-dances  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  religious  ceremonies,  -  sometimes  employing  more 
than  a  hundred  instruments  and  three  hundred  voices 
to  accompany  them.  Being  worshippers  of  the  sun 
and  stars  in  their  religion,  the  dances,  somewhat  akin 
to  ballets,  and  of  a  highly  symbolic  order,  were  per- 
formed around  an  altar  representing  the  sun,  while 
the  dancers  personified  the  planets  and  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  There  were  also  highly  developed  dances 
for  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis ;  these  traced  their 
legendary  lives  and  loves  through  a  complicated  series 
of  dances  in  which  the  famous  temple  courtesans  par- 
ticipated. Secular  dancing  in  Ancient  Egypt  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hawasi  and  Almeus.  These  groups 
of  female  professional  dancers  travelled  from  town  to 
town,  dancing  nude,  or.  under  transparent  robes,  as  was 
the  more  general  custom.  The  Hawasi  dances  were 
wild  and  barbaric  in  nature,  and  were  of  a  sexual  type ; 
the  Almeiis  were  more  classical  and  formal.  De- 
scendants of  these  two  types  are  still  dancing  in  the 
country  today,  where  their  art  has  degenerated  into  the 
stomach  and  muscle  dances  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  the 
Sahara  desert  country. 

India  also  has  a  long  and  interesting  dance-history 
extending  into  antiquity ;  the  dances  are  philosophic  and 
introspective  in  character,  due  to  the  deeply  religious 
nature  of  the  country,  with  its  almost  countless  re- 
ligions and  philosophies.  Ramble  is  the  Indian  Goddess 
of  dancing,  and  according  to  the  legendary  story,  was 
a  courtesan  of  India;  her  two  daughters  Bringa  and 
Nandra  represent  Pleasure  and  Luxury  respectively. 
Indian  dancing  is  generally  performed  by  the  use  of 
the  arms,  hands  and  fingers,  but  with  very  little  move- 
ment of  the  feet,  and  attempts  to  depict  the  mystic 
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phases  of  both  natural  and  supernatural  forces  and 
meditation  upon  the  supernatural.  Indian  dancing-girls 
are  known  generally  as  Bayaderes;  these  are  divided 
into  the  Devadasis,  or  Temple  Dancers,  and  the  Nautch 
Girls,  who  are  street  and  social  dancers.  The  Devadazis 
are  raised  similarly  to  Christian  nuns,  and  then  live 
in  the  temples,  where  they  present  dances  singly,  or  in 
groups,  to  the  pilgrims  and  priests.  They  dance  in  long 
dresses,  with  only  their  hands  and  arms  bare.  The 
musical  accompaniment  is  provided  by  instruments  on 
the  type  of  the  oboe  and  flute ;  also  tambourines,  drums 
and  stringed  instruments.  The  dance  is  usually  per- 
formed by  two  girls,  with  little  movement  of  the  lower 
limbs,  but  great  motivated  expression  in  the  arms, 
hands,  face  and  eyes.  The  symbolism  of  these  dances 
is  so  extensive  that  it  requires  a  special  study  to  fully 
understand  it.  Social  dancing  in  India  was  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  it  was  in  Egypt,  although  it  forms  a  part  of 
birth,  marriage  and  burial  celebrations,  especially  among 
people  of  wealth.  Dancers  are  held  in  high  repute, 
and  are  usually  guests  in  the  houses  where  they  dance. 
Fakir  Dances  are  seen  frequently  at  public  gatherings 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  performed  by  re- 
ligious beggars,  naked  and  ill-kempt,  who  shriek,  moan 
and  finally  flagellate  themselves  with  knives  and  hot 
irons;  they  symbolize  religious  fanaticism  more  than 
dancing. 

Chinese  dancing  was  at  its  highest  point  of  per- 
fection long  before  the  advent  of  Christianity;  it  was 
taught  in  all  schools  of  learning,  and  elaborate  ritualistic 
dances  were  participated  in  by  the  mandarins  and  other 
high  officials.  But  as  the  Chinese  religion  became 
more  strongly  identified  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
much  of  the  color  and  spirit  disappeared  from  the 
dancing,  and  it  has  now  been  transformed  into  a  series 
of  slow  gestures,  bows,  head-shaking  in  an  attempt  to 
create  artificial  atmosphere.  The  music  is  also  of  a 
similar  nature,  being  extremely  monotonous  to  Western 
ears  as  performed  on  tambourines  with  bells,  drums, 
flutes,  and  odd  stringed  instruments.  The  Chinese 
court  also  employed  sixty-four  sword-dancers,  who  per- 
formed a  series  of  eight  dances,  eight  men  taking  part 
in  each  dance.  The  dances,  religious  in  nature,  were 
Ivi-Men  or  Moving  Clouds;  Tarknen  or  Great  Circle; 
Tfrgien  or  General 'Motion;  Ta-mao,  or  Dance  of  Har- 
mony; Gia,  or  Beneficial  Dance;  Ta-gu,  or  Dance  of 
Gratitude;  Ta-u,  or  Great  War  Dance;  and  U-gientse, 
or  Dance  of  Waves.  The  dancers  frequently  represent 
monsters,  spirits,  birds,  fish  and  animals ;  some  of  these 
dances  are  still  performed  in  incomplete  forms.  The 
dancing  costumes  are  heavy,  and  completely  cover  the 
body.  The  Chinese  have  no  social  or  folk  dancing; 
they  prefer  to  sit  and  watch  professionals  entertain 
them,  rather  than  to  actually  participate  themselves. 
The  famous  Lantern  Festival,  celebrated  on  New 
Year's  night,  was  probably  originally  a  dance,  but  has 
now  become  a  procession. 

The  history  of  dancing  in  Japan  begins  about  the 


8th  century;  dances  are  divided  into  religious,  classical 
and  popular  forms,  of  which  the  religious  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  The  origin  is  embodied  in  the 
legend  of  the  Sun  Goddess  Amaterasii,  who,  when  she 
became  angry,  plunged  the  world  into  darkness  by 
hiding  in  a  cave.  The  other  eight  million  Japanese  Gods 
attempted  to  bring  her  out  without  avail  until  the  beau- 
tiful Goddess  Ame-No-Azume  danced  and  sang  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Much  of  the  dancing  is  borrowed 
from  China,  and  is  elaborately  practiced  in  both  the 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  temples.  It  is  largely  pantomimic 
in  character,  and  deals  with  the  legends  and  history  of 
the  race.  The  technic  is  very  elaborate  and  filled  with 
numerous  simple  gestures  of  the  hands,  head  and  body, 
which  are  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated.  The  feet 
and  legs  play  relatively  unimportant  parts,  and  the 
whole  technic  is  entirely  different  from  anything  known 
in  the  Western  world.  The  two  most  important  sacred 
dances  are  the  Bugaku  and  Kagura,  from  which  all  their 
other  dances  are  said  to  be  derived. 

The  American  Indians  (see  article  on  Indian  Music), 
had  a  strong  racial  tendency  in  their  dances,  which 
were  closely  allied  to  religious  sentiments;  they  were 
not  filled  with  gaiety,  but  as  stolid  and  serious  as  the 
Indian  himself.  The  best-known  of  these  dances  are 
the  Dream  Dance,  Ghost  Dance  and  Snake  Dance. 
The  Dream  Dance  was  a  folk-dance  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe,  and  related  the  story  of  an  Indian  maiden  who 
hid  in  the  waters  from  the  first  white  men,  until 
miraculously  rescued  by  the  Great  Spirit.  It  was  danced 
in  the  open  air  with  the  aid  of  a  large  drum  and 
calumet.  The  Ghost  Dance,  calling  for  a  large  pole, 
sacred  crow,  feathers  and  arrows,  is  also  danced  in  the 
open,  and  symbolizes  communication  with  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  Snake  Dance  is  still  occasionally  per- 
formed in  the  Southern  section  of  the  country,  and  is 
deeply  religious.  Musical  instruments,  consisting  of 
wooden  flutes,  whistles  and  turtle-shell  harps  are  used 
for  social  dances,  but  seldom  in  those  of  a  more  re- 
ligious nature. 

The  Hebrews  had  some  dances  in  their  temples  and 
private  homes,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the 
Dance  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  the  Bible,  and  also. Salome's 
famous  dance  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist;  but 
gienerally  speaking  the  dance  was  frowned  upon,  and 
whatever  dances  existed  were  probably  brought  from 
Egypt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dance  of  the  Golden  Calf, 
which  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Apis  Dance  of 
Egypt.  On  the  other  hand  the  Arabians  are  distinctly 
a  dancing  people,  full  of  great  agility  and  fire;  their 
dancing  is  distinctly  pictorial  in  nature,  full  of  sensuous 
grace  and  sinuous  movements.  Erotic  emotion  is 
usually  the  theme,  and  the  dancers  are  usually  women. 
Their  musical  instruments  are  the  African  guitars,  two 
or  three  being  tuned  differently,  and  played  simulta- 
neously. Dancing  played  a  large  part  in  the  regular 
routine  of  the  harems,  where  it  was  used  for  recreation 
and  entertainment;  the  dances  were  a  series  of  poses 
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rather  than  actual  motions,  the  measures  of  each  bar 
being  used  for  a  different  posture  or  attitude.  The 
Moors  have  left  a  strong  influence  on  both  the  music 
and  dances  of  modern  Spain,  such  as  the  Jotas,  Boleros, 
Fandangos  and  Scgnidillas. 

It  was  in  Ancient  Greece  that  the  dance  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  was  used  for  all  types  of  religious 
and  social  functions.  Many  of  the  Greek  writers  dis- 
cuss music;  numerous  paintings  and  sculptures  depict 
dancing  scenes ;  all  the  Greek  deities  were  dancers,  and 
Terpsichore,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  was  the  accepted 
Goddess  of  the  Dance;  she  is  usually  represented  with 
a  lyre  in  her  hand.  Every  important  Athenian  festival 
featured  dancing,  and  it  was  at  one  time  in  such  gen- 
eral esteem  that  the  learned  Galen  felt  that  all  other 
arts  were  being  neglected.  Some  of  the  important  places 
where  dancing  was  utilized  was  in  the  great  national 
games  such  as  the  Marathon,  Pythian  and  Olympic;  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  Minerva,  Jupiter,  Diana  and 
Apollo;  the  Feasts  of  the  Muses;  and  the  funeral-feasts 
of  Androgeonia  and  Pollux.  Greek  dance  music  was 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  and  the  dances  were  per- 
formed by  both  men  and  women;  sometimes  the  cos- 
tumes were  loose  and  flowing,  and  at  other  times  the 
dancers  were  entirely  nude.  Musical  instruments  in- 
cluded the  chrotals,  lyre  and  aulos,  or  flute.  The 
Hyporcheina  was  the  oldest  dance,  dignified  in  form; 
the  Gynmopaedia  was  also  elevating  in  form  and  danced 
at  the  festivals  of  Apollo.  Other  dances  included  the 
Pyrrhic  Dance,  war-like  in  nature;  the  Dipoda;  the 
Bibasis;  the  Emmeleia  which  was  noted  for  its  grace; 
the  Cordax  which  was  somewhat  indecorous;  and  the 
Hormos,  of  a  purely  sexual  nature.  The  dances  and 
plays  were  held  in  open-air  theatres  of  large  size,  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysius  at  Athens  being  able  to  accom- 
modate thirty  thousand  persons.  The  mysteries  of 
Demetrius,  Dionysus,  Aphrodite  and  Apollo  also  made 
considerable  use  of  the  dance.  Dancers  in  Greece  were 
respected  and  very  frequently  well  educated. 

Rome  inherited  her  dancing  from  the  Greeks,  but 
the  difference  in  temperament  between  the  two  nations 
was  so  great  that  the  spontaneity  was  soon  lacking. 
The  Roman  love  of  spectacle  was  also  developed  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  was  only  as  pantomime  that  the 
art  really  flourished.  The  citizens  themselves  con- 
sidered it  indecent  to  dance,  but  enjoyed  watching  the 
spectacles  at  which  the  grossest  indecencies  were  in- 
dulged in.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of  these  profes- 
sional dancers  were  Pylades  and  Bathyllus,  and  the 
entire  city  of  Rome  took  sides  with  one  or  the  other 
during  their  perpetual  quarrels.  The  earliest  Roman 
dance  of  which  we  know  is  the  Bellicrepa  Saltatio,  a 
war  dance  attributed  to  Romulus  following  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women.  Religious  dances  were  celebrated 
at  the  Festivals  of  Pan,  Dionysus,  Jupiter  and  Pallas 
Athena;  and  the  dancing  priests  of  Mars  and  the  Salien 
priests  were  especially  famous.  Livy  attributes  the 
invention  of  pantomimes  to  an  attempt  to  please  the 
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Gods  and  distract  the  people.  The  dancers  were  called 
Mimii,  and  were  always  men  or  boys  until  late  in  the 
empire.  They  excelled  in  expressing  the  finest  shades 
of  meaning  by  gestures  and  poses.  During  the  age  of 
Augustus,  Roman  music  reached  its  height  in  the  pan- 
tomimes which  by  that  time  had  become  more  elaborate, 
and  were  worked  out  to  the  most  minute  detail.  The 
dances  were  frequently  accompanied  by  harps  and  flutes, 
as  well  as  by  the  human  voice.  At  about  this  time 
Spanish  female  dancers  began  to  arrive  in  Rome  from 
Cadiz ;  their  voluptuous  charms  and  abandoned  dancing 
soon  endeared  them  to  the  Roman  public.  Following 
the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  was  practically 
no  development  in  the  art  of  dancing  for  a  thousand 
years.  During  these  dark  ages  it  is  likely  that  much 
of  the  art  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  some  dancing  was  permitted 
in  religious  services  in  Spanish  churches.  The  Bishop 
of  Valencia  adopted  dances  for  his  cathedrals,  of 
which  the  one  at  Seville  was  a  notable  example.  The 
choir-boy  dancers  were  called  Els  Cosiers,  and  played 
the  leading  parts,  some  dressed  as  demons  and  women. 
Music  was  supplied  by  the  cheremias,  tamborins  and 
fabiol;  after  the  services,  the  procession  would  march 
from  square  to  square  executing  one  of  their  dances. 
There  were  also  a  few  strolling  ballets  in  mediaeval 
times  in  Italy  and  Spain,  of  which  the  one  written  and 
composed  by  King  Rene  of  Provence  in  1462  was  the 
most  famous.  From  about  1300,  religious  pantomimes 
began  to  be  given  in  France,  especially  the  extremely 
popular  torch-dances.  But  in  general,  the  better  classes 
thought  it  demeaning  to  dance;  the  church  frowned 
upon  the  practice,  and  it  was  only  the  lower  classes  that 
preserved  any  of  the  traditions.  As  Europe  gradually 
began  to  emerge  from,  the  dark  ages,  the  Caroles  were 
the  first  dances  to  be  taken  up  by  the  mediaeval  nobility, 
and  from  this  beginning  the  court  ballets  and  mas- 
querades emerged,  to  reach  their  climax  in  the  I7th 
century.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  was  given 
by  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  called  the  Ballets  des 
Ardents;  but  even  this  was  excelled  by  that  most  famous 
of  all  fetes  given  by  Bergonzio  di  Botta  of  Tortona,  in 
1489,  for  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
Isabella  of  Aragon.  This  fete  was  the  fore-runner  of 
the  numerous  masques  of  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries, 
and  of  the  Grand  Ballets  at  the  French  Court. 

The  English  Court  also  went  in  for  masques  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.  Some  of  the 
more  important  ones  were  The  Masque  of  Blackness, 
The  Masque  of  Beauty,  Masque  of  Castillo  and  The 
Triumph  of  Peace.  Masques  were  usually  presented 
at  Twelfth  Night,  and  were  frequently  used  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriages  of  royalty  or  nobility.  Louis 
XIV  was  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  ballet.  He 
heartily  approved  of  dancing,  appeared  himself  in 
ballet  productions,  introduced  the  pavanes  and  courantes 
to  the  court,  and  in  1661  founded  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dancing.  The  ballet  developed  under  the  genius  of 
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,  who  wrote  such  successful  works  as  The  Triumph 
of  Love,  but  the  dancing  remained  stiff  and  formal 
until  the  advent  of  the  famous  ballet-master  Noverre, 
who  is  considered  the  father  of  the  ballet  and  classic 
dancing.  Many  of  his  ideas  have  been  adopted  by  later 
choreographers,  and  he  did  much  to  alter  the  costumes 
of  the  dancers  so  that  they  could  move  with  more 
freedom.  Noverre  composed  about  fifty  grand-ballets, 
of  which  The  Death  of  Ajax,  The  Caprices  of  Galatea, 
The  Roses  of  Love  and  Descent  into  Hell  were  very 
popular.  Other  choreographers  of  the  period  included 
the  Gardel  brothers,  Dauberval,  and  the  Vestris 
brothers.  The  leading  dancers  of  the  i8th  century  were 
Mile.  Sdle,  who  danced  in  both  Noverre  and  Gardel 
ballets ;  Mile.  Cainargo,  who  was  equally  successful  in 
Paris  and  London;  and  Madeleine  Guimard,  who 
reigned  supreme  for  forty  years  following  the  retire- 
ment of  Mile.  Camargo.  Others  included  the  dramatic 
ballerina,  Mile.  Allard,  and  Duport. 

With  the  coming  of  the  French  Revolution,  ballet 
performances  took  on  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  some 
attempts  were  made  to  break  away  from  the  use  of 
Greek  mythology  as  a  subject.  Following  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars  a  wave  of  nationalism  swept  over  Europe 
which  was  quickly  manifested  in  all  the  arts,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  new  appreciation  of  folk-music  and  dancing, 
which  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the  present-day  art. 
Spain  has  the  greatest  riches  in  this  respect  of  any 
European  country,  and  are  expressed  in  the  varied 
patterns  of  the  Jota,  Fandango,  Bolero,  Seguidilla,  El 
Jdeo,  El  Garrotin,  Cachucha,  Tascara  and  Zorongo. 
In  England  the  dances  are  more  stolid  and  intellectual, 
and  include  the  Morris  Dances,  Country  Dances  and 
Sword  Dances.  Much  of  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  :  these  dances  is  due  to  the  indefatigable 
work  of  Cecil  Sharp.  The  Morris  Dances  are  per- 
formed by  men,  and  are  rugged  in  character;  the 
Country  Dances  by  mixed  couples,  and  are  lighter  and 
more  graceful;  while  the  Sword  Dances  are  conven- 
tionalized war-dances.  Scotch  dances  include  the  High- 
land Fling,  the  Scotch  Reel,  the  Shean  Treuse  and  the 
Hornpipe.  The  national  Irish  dance  is  the  Jig.  All 
the  English-speaking  countries  share  the  more  formal 
dances,  such  as  All  in  a  Garden  Green,  Buckingham 
House,  Dargason,  Heartsease  and  Oranges  and  Lemons. 
French  folk-dances  include  the  Ronde,  Bourree,  and 
Farandole,  on  which  the  more  modern  Cotillions  and 
Quadrilles  are  based.  In  Italy  the  leading  folk-dance 
is  the  Tarantella;  others  include  the  Trescona,  La 
Siciliana,  Saltarello,  Ruggera  and  Forlano.  The  empas- 
sioned  folk-dances  of  the  Hungarians  include  the 
Czardas,  Ssolo  and  Verbunkes;  the  Esthonians  have 
the  Kuljak,  Kaara,  Joan  and  Risti-Tants  or  Cross 
Dance;  and  the  Germans  have  their  Veitstans,  Schuh- 
platteltans,  Schmoller,  Siebensprung,  Taubentans, 
Zwolfmonatstans,  Fackeltanz,  Rheinldnder  arid  Walzer. 
Finnish  folk-dances  include  the  Melkatusta,  Devil's 
Dance,  Paimensoittaja,  Hempua,  Hailu,  and  Kaakuria. 


Polish  popular  dances  are  the  Polonaise,  Mazurka, 
Krakoviak  and  Obertass;  the  Roumanians  have  the 
Hora;  and  the  Russians  the  more  oriental  Chorovody, 
Kamarienskaya,  Kasatcha,  Trepak,  Pliasovaya,  Polo- 
wetsi,  Vanka,  Kaiterma  and  Lesginka. 

The  dance  has  of  necessity  always  been  closely  allied 
with  music,  and  now  composers  turned  more  and  more 
to  both  utilizing  folk-dance  material  and  composing 
dances  set  to  the  meters  of  the  popular  social  dances 
of  the  period,  including  the  Attemande,  Pavane, 
Courante,  Chaconne,  Sarabande,  Minuet,  Gavotte, 
Rigaudon,  and  Galliard,  all  of  which  are  described  under 
their  respective  headings  in  this  work.  The  ballet 
entered  upon  a  period  of  development  following  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  ballet-schools  were  established  in 
Milan,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg as  well  as  Paris,  and  the  great  ballet-masters  be- 
gan simplifying  the  settings  and  giving  the  entire  en- 
semble more  freedom  and  fluidity.  These  ballet  masters 
included  Taglioni,  the  father  of  the  famous  dancer; 
Bournoville,  Didelot  and  Marius  Petipa;  the  best- 
known  premiere  ballerinas  were  Sokolova,  Genee, 
Elssler,  Grisi,  Taglioni,  Teleshova,  Novitskaya, 
Liadova,  Muravieva  and  Bogdanova.  Meanwhile  many 
important  composers  were  turning  to  the  composition 
of  ballets,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tschaikovsky,  Delibes,  Adam  Dubois  and  Hartmann 
all  writing  in  this  field.  The  two  art-forms  of  opera 
and  ballet  became  more  allied.  Leading  ballets  of  the 
period  included  Delibes'  La  Source  and  Les  Sylphide; 
Scheheresade  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  Baba  Yoga  by 
Balakireff ;  Nutcracker  and  Sleeping  Beauty  by  Tschai- 
kovsky. Maria  Taglioni  was  the  first  of  the  great 
modern  ballerinas.  She  was  born  in  Stockholm  in 
1804,  was  the  daughter  of  the  ballet-master  of  the 
Swedish  Royal  Opera  House,  and  made  her  debut  in 
her  father's  ballet  Reception  d'une  jeune  Nymphe  d  la 
Court  de  Terpsichore  at  Vienna  in  1822.  She  was  the 
idol  of  Europe  for  many  years,  and  did  much  to  sim- 
plify and  free  the  ballet  from  its  old  trammels.  Fanny 
Elssler  also  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  as  did  also  the 
Italians  Carlotta  Grisi  and  Fanny  Cerito.  For  many 
years  France  dominated  the  ballet,  and  it  was  in  an 
effort  to  break  away  from  this  influence  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  founded  their  own  schools,  which 
were  later  to  have  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet.  Taglioni  was  the  ballet-master  at  the 
Swedish  Opera,  and  was  succeeded  by  Didelot,  who 
later  directed  the  St.  Petersburg  ballet.  The  Danish 
ballet  was  more  nationalistic  under  the  direction  of 
Antoine  August e  Bournoville,  who  did  much  to  in- 
dividualize the  dancers,  and  make  them  appear  living 
personalities  instead  of  only  part  of  the  decor.  Lucile 
Grahn,  one  of  the  finest  ballerinas,  was  his  pupil,  as 
also  were  Augusta  Nielsen  and  Adeline  Genee,  one  of 
the  leading  dancers  at  the  commencement  of  the  20th 
century.  Genee  excelled  in  Delibes'  Coppelia,  and  was 
frequently  seen  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
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The  birth  of  the  Russian  Ballet  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  greater  period  in  the  history  of  the  dance, 
and  brought  an  era  of  naturalism  into  the  ballet  which 
did  much  to  bring  it  into  universal  popularity.  There 
were  three  ballet  schools  in  Russia;  the  Imperial  Ballet 
Schools  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  Of 
these  the  St.  Petersburg  School  was  the  most  important, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Marius  Petipa  broke  away 
almost  entirely  from  the  French  and  Italian  traditions, 
and  formed  its  own  choreography  based  upon  national 
characteristics  and  folk-dances.  He  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  St.  Petersburg  Ballet  School  in  1849,  and 
soon  had  created  what  amounted  to  pantomimic  dramas 
with  music.  He  surrounded  himself  with  fine  dancers 
in  the  persons  of  Pavlova,  Karsavina,  Lopokova, 
Sokolova,  Kshesinskaya,  Bogdanova  and  Fokina; 
Vsevoloshky  for  the  scenic  investitures,  being  followed 
by  Bibibin,  Bakst  and  Benoit;  while  music  was  com- 
posed by  Tschaikovsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Arensky 
and  Rubinstein.  Other  famous  dancers  of  the  Rus- 
sian classic,  or  Petipas,  school,  were  Breobrashenskaya, 
Geltser,  Mordkin,  Novikoff,  Volinin  and  Kyasht.  The 
leading  ballets  of  this  period  included  Tschaikowsky's 
Snow  Maiden,  Borodin's  Prince  Igor,  and  Schehere- 
zade  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Anna.  Pavlowa  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  classic  dancers  at  the  opening  of  the 
20th  century,  studied  at  the  Petrograd  Ballet  School, 
and  after  appearing  at  the  Mariensky  Theatre,  Petro- 
grad, made  her  London  debut  in  1910,  later  organizing 
her  own  ballet  company,  with  which  she  toured  with 
never-ending  success.  Mordkin  and  Volinin  were  fre- 
quently her  partners. 

The  latter  part  of  the  igth  century  was  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  dancers  of  the  most 
sensational  order,  who  attracted  great  attention  in  their 
day.  These  included  the  Chicago-born  Lois  Fuller 
with  her  Serpentine  Dance,  with  its  vivid  display  of 
coloured  lights ;  Louise  Weber,  another  American  with 
her  gymnastic  dances;  Lottie  Collins,  a  great  Eng- 
lish favorite;  the  nude  dancers,  Olga  Desmond  and 
Villiani;  and  Kate  Vaughn.  For  many  years  this  cult 
of  the  bizarre  and  sensational  continued  unabated, 
but  about  the  turn  of  the  century  a  new  "return  to 
nature"  movement  began  to  appear,  of  which  Isadora 
Duncan  was  the  leading  exponent.  She  believed  that 
it  was  only  from  nature  that  a  dancer  could  draw  in- 
spiration, and  that  in  dancing  could  be  achieved  the 
greatest  expression  of  nature.  Her  influence  was  far- 
reaching,  her  interpretive  ideas  finding  many  adherents 
especially  in  Russia  and  Germany.  She  had  little  use 
for  rules  and  restrictions,  and  always  danced  bare-,, 
footed.  Among  the  many  followers  of  Miss  Duncan's 
naturalism  have  been  Maud  Allan,  the  Wiesenthal  Sis- 
ters, Gertrude  Barrlson,  Rita  Sacchetto,  Gwendoline 
Valentine,  and  Ruth  St.  Denis,  who,  while  not  a  real 
follower  of  Isadore  Duncan,  has  found  her  inspira- 
tion in  the  art  of  the  Far  East.  The  Russian  tour  of 
Isadora  Duncan  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Russian 
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dancers,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  more  nat- 
uralistic ballet  by  Diaghileff  and  Fokine.  This  group 
made  its  debut  in  Paris  with  instant  success,  and  from 
then  on  was  hailed  all  over  Europe,  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  The  leading  dancers  of  the  group 
were  Tamara  Karsamna  and  Nijinsky,  and  other 
dancers  included  Vera  Fokina,  Sophie  Feodorova,  Sera- 
phime  Astafieva  and  Kosloff.  Their  programs  included 
the  charming  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose  with  music  bv 
Weber ;  Cleopatra  with  music  by  various  Russian  com- 
posers; Tcherepnin's  Le  Pavilion  d'Armide;  Schehera- 
zade by  Rimsky-Korsakoff;  Borodin's  Prince  Igor, 
and  Le  Carneval,  with  music  by  Schumann,  Liadoff, 
Glazounoff  and  Tcherepnine.  Probably  the  leading 
achievement  of  the  Diaghileff  Ballet  was  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  works  of  Igor  Stravinsky.  These  included 
the  ballet  Petroushka,  which  is  a  Russian  burlesque  of 
an  old  fairy-tale  and  one  of  the  most  popular  items  in 
the  entire  repertoire.  This  puppet-play  with  its  en- 
chanting music,  and  choreography  arranged  by  Fokine, 
has  an  unfailing  appeal  for  all  nationalities  and  ages. 
In  the  Fire  Bird  Stravinsky  achieved  his  second  major 
success ;  here  again  he  utilizes  a  Russian  folk-tale  with 
splendid  effect.  Karsavina  was  the  original  Fire  Bird; 
the  ballet  has  likewise  retained  its  popularity.  Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps  was  one  of  his  most  important  post- 
impressionistic  ballets,  being  filled  with  a  wild  pagan 
charm  and  eroticism.  The  effects  of  the  Diaghileff 
Russian  Ballet  on  the  later  course  of  dancing  can  never 
be  fully  estimated;  the  variety  of  ballets  offered,  the 
high  standard  of  dancing  of  the  personnel  and  the 
beauty  of  the  settings  as  designed  by  Leon  Bakst  and 
other  artists,  all  contributed  to  an  art  experience  for 
which  the  world  was  ripe  and  waiting,  as  was  testified 
by  the  universal  success  of  the  company  wherever  they 
appeared.  For  a  description  of  the  Eurythmic  system 
of  Jaques-Dalcroze  see  the  article  in  this  volume  on 
that  subject.  Articles  will  also  be  found  on  all  the 
great  ballet  organizations  of  both  the  past  and  present. 
Dance,  William,  English  violinist,  born  at  London 
in  J755;  died  June  5,  1840;  he  served  as  violinist  at 
Drury  Lane  from  1771-74,  and  at  the  Opera  from 
1 775-93;  during  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1790 
he  conducted  the  orchestra;  in  1813  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  directors  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society. 

Dance  of  the  Apprentices,  an  orchestral  movement 
in  the  last  act  of  Richard  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger; 
a  crowd  of  apprentices  are  dancing  with  the  girls 
during  the  festivities  accompanying  the  prize  singing 
contest  held  by  the  Mastersingers. 

Dance  Rhythm.  The  rhythmic  element  was  foremost 
in  primitive  music;  as  music  developed  this  element 
was  retained  because  the  songs  of  the  people  were 
always  closely  associated  with  dancing.  Up  until  the 
1 6th  century  the  serious  composers  of  music  were  all 
churchmen,  concerning  themselves  only  with  harmony 
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and  careful  part  writing.  During  the  next  few  years, 
the  rhythms  of  the  dance  tunes  crept  into  the  chanson, 
which  gradually  changed  into  the  madrigal.  The  dance 
rhvthms  were  soon  to  be  felt  in  all  serious  music.  Opera 
and  oratorio  made  free  use  of  them ;  in  the  only  oratorio 
of  Cavaliere,  the  "Fate  festa  al  Signore"  was  closely 
related  to  the  Laudi  Spirituali,  which  revealed  a  con- 
nection with  the  rhythms  of  popular  dance  tunes.  In 
fact  the  majority  of  the  chorales  and  Laudi  Spirituali, 
as  well  as  the  hymns  of  the  Huguenots,  received  im- 
petus from  the  rhythmic  element  in  the  popular  songs 
and  dances.  Lully  employed  dances  for  all  his  works ; 
even  his  vocal  numbers  betrayed  this  influence.  While 
the  early  operas  contained  the  majority  of  these 
rhythmic  influences,  the  oratorios  did  not  hesitate  to 
maintain  them;  Handel  frequently  made  use  of  them. 
It  is  in  the  rise  of  instrumental  music  that  one  finds 
the  greatest  influence  of  dance  rhythms ;  in  fact  it  may 
be  said  that  in  dance  rhythm  may  be  traced  the  origin 
of  instrumental  music.  All  the  early  compositions  for 
instruments  were  dances,  and  it  was  through  combining 
these  short  dances  into  the  suite  that  one  of  the  most 
important  musical  forms  came  into  existence.  In  the 
sonata,  dance  rhythms  also  predominated,  as  in  the 
violin  sonatas  of  Biber  and  Corelli  which  frequently 
had  the  rhythmic  tunes  combined  with  the  cantabile 
so  well  suited  to  the  violin.  The  sonatas  for  the 
clavier  emphasized  the  rhythmic  element,  continued 
through  the  last,  movement  which  for  many  years  re- 
mained a  dance  movement;  and  the  third  movement, 
which  was  always  in  dance  form.  The  modern  sym- 
phony has  maintained  this  dance  element,  first  in  the 
minuet  and  its  trio,  and  later  in  the  scherzo.  In  early 
opera  overtures  a  dance  movement  was  always  included. 
The  one  dance  rhythm  that  appears  to  have  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  is  the  waltz,  which  was  used 
freely  by  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann  and 
Brahms.  In  the  igth  century,  with  the  rise  of  the 
various  national  schools,  many  works  have  been  com- 
posed which  contain  national  dance  rhythms. 

Danchet,  Antoine,  French  librettist,  born  Riom, 
Auvergne,  Sept.  7,  1671;  died  Paris,  Feb.  20,  1740; 
writer  of  librettos  for  operas  by  Andre  Campa. 

Danckert,  Werner,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Erfurt,  June  22,  1900;  pupil  of  Riemann, 
Schering,  and  of  Abert  in  musicology;  author  of  books 
on  the  history  of  the  gigue,  on  musical  theory,  and  on 
the  piano  works  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach. 

Danckerts,  Ghiselin,  see  Dankers,   Ghiselin. 

Dancla,  Arnaud,  French  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  Jan.  I,  1820;  died  there, 
Feb.  1862;  brother  of  Jean  Baptiste  Charles  Dancla. 

Dancla,  Jean  Baptiste  Charles,  French  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  Dec. 
19,  1818;  died  Tunis,  Nov.  9,  1907;  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  old  French  school  of  violin-playing.  He 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Baillot,  Halevy 


and  Berton,  later  playing  in  the  Opera-Comique  Or- 
chestra, achieving  fame  for  his  solo  appearances  at  the 
"Societe  des  Concerts/'  and  finally  becoming  professor 
of  violin  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1857. 
His  work  includes  more  than  130  compositions  for 
violin,  including  concertos,  etudes,  salon  pieces  and 
duets;  he  also  wrote  a  great  deal  of  chamber  music. 

Dancla,  Leopold,  French  violinist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  July  i,  1823; 
died  Paris,  Mar.  29,  1895,  brother  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Charles  Dancla;  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
with  Baillot,  later  becoming  violinist  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
and  a  violin  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  three  string  quartets,  violin  studies  and 
solo  pieces. 

Dancourt,  Florent,  French  librettist,  born  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Nov.  I,  1661 ;  died  Courcelle  le  Roi,  Berry, 
Dec.  6,  1725. 

Danda,  Erwin,  Hungarian  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Hermannstadt,  Feb.  27,  1896;  his  compositions 
include  chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Dandelot,  Arthur,  French  musicologist,  born  Paris, 
Feb.  27,  1864.  He  wrote  La  Societe  des  concerts  da 
conservatoire,  a  biography  of  Gounod  and  Evolution 
de  la  musique  de  theatre  depuis  Meyerbeer,  as  well  as 
numerous  monographs. 

Dando,  Joseph  Haydon  Bourne,  English  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  at  Somers  Town,  May  n,  1806; 
died  Godalming,  May  9,  1894;  a  pupil  of  Mori.  He 
was.  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  and  the 
first  to  bring  about  public  performances  of  instrumental 
quartets. 

D'An<Jrade,  see  Androde,  df. 

D'Andrea,  Cav.  Gennaro,  Italian  pianist,  born  at 
Naples  in  1860;  he  studied  with  Cesi  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory,  and  made  his  debut  at  fifteen ;  after  tour- 
ing Paris,  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo,  he  went  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  1898,  founding  the  Conservatory  Fracassi- 
D'Andrea  with  Fracassi. 

Dandrieu  (D'Andrieu),  Jean  Frangois,  French 
priest,  organist  and  composer,  born  Paris,  about  1684; 
died  there,  Jan.  16,  1740;  organist  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
in  1724.  He  played  the  harpsichord  and  violin,  writing 
many  harpsichord  pieces,  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  accompanying  with  the  harpsichord. 

Daneau,  Nicolas  Adolphe  Gustave,  Belgian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Binche,  June  17,  1866;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral,  operatic,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Danel,  Louis  Albert  Joseph,  French  printer  and 
inventor  of  a  method  of  notation,  born  Lille,  Mar.  2, 
1787;  died  there,  Apr.  12,  1875.  His  method  of  nota- 
tion for  teaching  the  rudiments  was  given  the  name 
"La  Langue  des  Sons"  (The  Language  of  Sounds)  ; 
in  an  endeavor  to  have  it  adopted,  he  spared  no  expense, 
establishing  free  courses  of  instruction. 
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Dang,  the  Balinese  tone  corresponding  to  "C"  in 
Western  music. 

D'Angecourt,  Perrin,  see  Angecovrt,  Perrin  d*. 

D'Angeli,  Andrea,  see  Angeli,  Andrea  d'. 

D'Anglebert,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  see  Anglebert, 
Jean  Baptiste  Henri  d\ 

Danhauser,  Adolphe  Leopold,  French  teacher  of 
singing  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  26,  1835 ;  died 
there  June  9,  1896.  He  studied  with  Bazin,  Halevy 
and  Reber,  becoming  Chief  Inspector  of  Singing  In- 
struction in  Paris  Communal  Schools  and  professor 
of  solfeggio  at  the  Conservatory.  His  works  include 
an  opera  and  a  music  drama;  also  a  work  on  musical 
theory. 

Danican,  see  Philidor. 

Daniel,  Hermann  Adalbert,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sic and  theologian,  born  Cothen,  near  Dessau,  1812; 
professor  at  the  University  of  Halle.  His  Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus,  a  five-volume  history  of  early  church 
music  and  collection  of  hymns,  is  a  work  of  great  his- 
torical value. 

Daniel,  Jean,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century 
French  organist,  poet  and  composer,  probably  born  at 
St.  Maurice,  Angers.  His  noels,  of  which  he  com- 
posed both  text  and  music,  are  still  sung  by  the  people 
of  Brittany. 

Daniel  (Danyel),  John,  English  lutenist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1565,  died  about  1630.  He  pub- 
lished a  series  of  twenty  songs,  Songs  for  the  Lute, 
Viol  and  Voice,  in  1606. 

Daniel,  Salvador,  French-Spanish  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Bourges,  about  1830;  died  Paris, 
May  23,  1871.  He  was  of  .Spanish  ancestry;  after 
teaching  music  for  some  years  in  an  Arabian  school  at 
Algiers,  he  wrote  a  book  on  Arabian  and  Moorish  songs ; 
also  a  treatise  on  the  French  chanson. 

Daniel-Lesur,  see  Lesur,  Daniel. 

Daniels,  Mabel  Wheeler,  American  composer,  born 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1879.  She  was  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  studied 
composition  with  Chadwick,  and  at  Munich  with 
Thuille.  Her  orchestral  compositions  include  Pirate's 
Island,  played  by  the  New  York  Symphony ;  and  Deep 
Forest,  given  by  the  Barrere  Little  Symphony,  New 
York,  the  American  Little  Symphony,  Detroit,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony.  She  has  also  written  choral  works 
of  considerable  merit,  among  them  Songs  of  Elftand 
for  women's  voices  and  chamber  orchestra,  Exultate 
Deo  for  mixed  voices  and  orchestra,  and  Choral  Work 
for  mixed  voices. 

Daninger,  Josef  Georg,  Austrian  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Wiener-Neustadt,  Mar.  23, 
1880;  author  of  works  on  Anton  Bruckner,  and  on 
the  use  of  folk  tales  in  music  drama. 

Danise,  Giuseppe,  Italian  baritone,  born  Naples, 
Jan.  u,  1883;  pupil  of  Luigi  Colonnese,  and  Abramo 
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Petillo;  student  at  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Pietro 
Majella.  His  debut  took  place  at  the  Teatro  Bellini, 
Naples,  in  1906,  and  in  1920  he  was  heard  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  as  Alfio  in  Cavdleria 
Rusticana.  His  repertory  included  all  leading  baritone 
roles  in  Italian  opera. 

Danish  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Mu- 
sical. 

Danjou,  Jean  Louis  Felix,  French  organist,  born 
Paris,  June  21,  1812;  died  Montpellier,  Mar.  4,  1866; 
organist  at  Notre  Dame  and  other  Paris  churches,  and 
a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  reform  plain-song.  After 
long  historical  research,  he  discovered  the  "Antiphonary 
of  Montpellier,"  a  book  of  antiphons  or  responses  for 
alternate  singing  or  chanting.  Danjou  studied  the  art 
of  organ  building  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  lost  a 
fortune  through  a  partnership  with  the  organ  firm  of 
Daublaine  and  Callinet  of  Paris ;  in  1849  he  became  a 
writer  on  political  subjects,  giving  up  music  entirely. 

Dankers  (Danckerts),  Ghiselin,  i6th  century 
Dutch  singer,  composer  and  contrapuntist,  born  at 
Tholen,  in  Zeeland.  He  sang  in  the  Papal  Chapel  at 
Rome  from  1538-68,  composing  two  madrigals  and 
motets,  and  writing  a  learned  treatise  on  the  ancient 
modes  in  connection  with  a  dispute  between  two  famous 
ecclesiastical  musicians,  Vicentino  and  Lusitano. 

Danks,  Hart  Pease,  American  bass  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Apr.  6,  1834;  died 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  20,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Whit- 
ing; soloist  and  musical  director  in  various  churches. 
He  was  a  popular  song  and  hymn  tune  composer  of 
over  twelve  hundred  compositions;  his  ballad  Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold  has  almost  reached  the  folk- 
song class. 

Dann,  Hollis  Ellsworth,  American  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Canton,  Pa.,  May  I,  1861.  He 
studied  at  the  Rochester  School  of  Music  and  with 
private  teachers  in  Boston,  later  becoming  head  of  the 
music  department  of  Cornell  University,  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  New  York  University.  His  nu- 
merous works  include  The  Hollis  Dann  Music  Course, 
in  seven  grades,  with  a  Manual  for  Teachers  accom- 
panying it. 

Danneffil,  Alfred,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Rechberg,  Baden,  Apr.  9,  1879;  a  teacher  and 
organist  in  Tiergarten,  Baden,  and  composer  of  church 
music  and  choruses. 

Dannehl,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Rudol- 
stadt,  Feb.  7,  1870;  his  works  include  choruses,  songs 
and  chamber  music. 

Danneley,  John  Feltham,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist,  teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Oakingham, 
Berkshire,  in  1786 ;  died  at  London  in  1836.  His  works 
include  a  dictionary  of  music  and  a  musical  grammar. 

Danner,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1745 ;  died  at  Karls- 
ruhe in  1816.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
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performers  of  his  day,  and  composed  a  concertino  for 
the  violin. 

Banning,  Sophus  Christian,  Danish  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Odense,  June  16,  1867; 
died -there,  Nov.  7,  1925;  pupil  of  Tofte,  Orth, 
Bondesen  and  Jadassohn.  His  compositions  included 
songs,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and  instrumental 
works. 

Dannreuther,  Edward  George,  German-English 
pianist,  teacher,  lecturer  and  writer  on  music,  born 
Strassburg,  Nov.  4,  1844;  died  London,  Feb.  12,  1905. 
At  the  age  of  five  his  parents  went  to  Cincinnati,  O., 
where  he  studied  with  F.  L.  Ritter ;  in  1859  he  entered 
Leipzig  Conservatory  for  study  under  Richter,  Haupt- 
mann  and  Moscheles.  His  first  concert  appearances 
were  made  at  London  in  1863,  where  he  introduced  the 
piano  concertos  of  Liszt,  Grieg  and  Tschaikovsky.  He 
founded  the  London  Wagner  Society,  promoted  the 
Wagner  Festival  of  1877,  and  was  famous  for  his  cham- 
ber music  concerts  given  at  his  home  from  1874-93. 
Dannreuther  visited  the  United  States  several  times; 
his  works  include  two  critical  volumes  on  Richard 
Wagner,  a  two-volume  work  on  musical  ornamentation, 
and  The  Romantic  Period  in  Music,  Volume  VI  of 
the  Oxford  History  of  Music. 

Dannreuther,  Gustav,  German-American  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  21,  1853;  died 
New  York,  Dec.  19,  1923;  brother  of  Edward  George 
Dannreuther.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Joachim  and  de  Ahna 
at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik,  Berlin,  from  1871-74, 
living  in  London  from  1877,  and  leaving  there  in  1880 
to  become  a  member  of  the  newly-formed  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  founded  the  Beethoven  String 
Quartette  (later  known  as  the  Dannreuther  Quartette) 
in  1884,  and  was  concertmaster  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  and  Oratorio  Societies  from  1886-89,  and 
professor  of  music  at  Vassar  College  in  1907.  His 
published  works  include  Chord-and  Scale-Studies  for 
violin  students. 

Dannstrom,  Isidor,  Swedish  composer,  baritone  and 
teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Dec.  14,  1812;  died  there, 
Oct.  17,  1897.  He  studied  with  Dehn  in  Berlin,  and 
with  Garcia  in  Paris,  writing  songs  and  operettas ;  also 
a  vocal  method. 

D'Annunzio,  see  Annunzio,  d'. 

Danse  (Fr.),  dance. 

Danse  Macabre,  the  title  of  a  symphonic  poem  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens ;  the  old  myth  regarding  the  revels 
of  ghosts  on  the  night  of  All  Souls'  Day  inspired  a 
weird  poem  by  Henri  Cazalis,  which  in  turn  became  the 
inspiration  for  Saint-Saens'  fourth  and  last  symphonic 
poem,  Danse  Macabre  (Dance  of  Death)  in  1874. 
Death  is  a  fiddler  who  summons  skeletons  from  their 
graves  to  dance  with  him  from  midnight  to  dawn.  He 
tunes  his  violin,  and  after  a  few  tentative  plucks,  strikes 
up  a  grotesque  waltz.  Snatches  of  the  Dies  Irae  are 
adapted  to  the  waltz,  and  the  xylophone  (used  as  an 


orchestral  instrument  for  the  first  time)  represents  the 
rattle  of  bones.  The  oboe  crows  like  a  cock,  the  or- 
chestra sighs  and  is  still. 

D'Antiquis,  Giovanni,  see  Antiquis,  Giovanni  d9. 

D'Antoine,  Ferdinand,  see  Antoine,  Ferdinand  d3. 

Dantonello,  Josef,  German  composer,  born  5ttin- 
gen,  Apr.  6,  1891 ;  his  compositions  include  stage  mu- 
sic, cantatas,  church  music,  choruses  and  songs.     He- 
has  also  arranged  many  folk  songs  and  classical  instru- 
mental compositions  for  choral  use. 

D'Antoni,  Antonio,  see  Antoni,  Antonio  d*. 

D'Antrive,  Jacques  Frangois,  see  Antrive,  Jacques 
Frangois  d*. 

Danyel,  John,  see  Daniel,  John. 

Danz,  Louis,  contemporary  American  lecturer,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music  and  art ;  a  resident  of  South- 
ern California.  He  has  written  Zarathustra,  Jr.,  Speaks 
of  Art  and  The  Psychologist  Looks  at  Art,  also  com- 
posing ultra-modern  piano  pieces. 

Danza,  the  word  used  for  a  type  of  dance  in  various 
Latin-American  countries  and  in  Mexico.  Both  the 
Mexican  and  Porto  Rican  danzas  are  composed  in  2-4 
time;  in  Mexico  with  a  tango  rhythm,  and  in  Porto 
Rico  with  the  syncopated  note  of  the  accompaniment 
played  slightly  before  the  one  in  the  melody. 

Danzi,  Francesca,  see  Lebrun,  Francesca. 

Danzi,  Franz,  German  composer,  violoncellist,  vocal 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Mannheim,  May  15,  1763; 
died  Karlsruhe,  Apr.  13,  1826.  He  studied  with  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Elector's 
band  at  fifteen;  his  works  include  many  operas  and  a 
large  amount  of  church,  chamber  and  orchestral  music. 

Danzig,  a  German  city,  musically  important  for  its 
famous  Marienkirche,  and  Stadttheatre,  whose  conduc- 
tors have  included  Weingartner,  Hoesslin,  Huber- 
Anderach  and  H.  Hess.  The  Singakademie  was 
founded  in  1817,  and  the  Danzig  Conservatory  in  1899; 
also  the  West  Prussia  Conservatory,  and  The  Riemann 
Conservatory.  Danzig  was  the  birthplace  of  Paul 
Sief  ert  and  Emil  Kronke. 

Danziger,  Laura,  igth  century  American  composer. 
She  studied  with  Bussler  and  Gernsheim,  and  composed 
piano  pieces  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello. 

Danziger  Van  Embden,  Rachel,  German  composer, 
born  Nov.  28,  1870;  her  works  include  several  oper- 
ettas. 

Daphnis  et  Chloe,  dance  symphony  with  choral  ac- 
companiment, book  by  Michael  Fokine,  music  by 
Maurice  Ravel,  first  produced  at  Paris  in  1912.  The 
story  is :  While  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  dance  sa- 
cred and  profane  dances  on  Grecian  meadows,  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  are  endeavoring  to  arouse  each  other's  jeal- 
ousy. The  revelers  are  suddenly  disturbed  by  Tyrian 
pirates  who  carry  off  lovely  Chloe.  Daphnis,  returning 
to  save  her,  finds  only  a  little  sandal  which  she  has  lost; 
he  faints  while  clutching  it.  While  Chloe  dances  for 
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the  pirate  chief,  Bryacis,  the  pirates  rush  back  and 
forth  on  the  shore,  carrying  their  spoils  under  the  red 
glare  of  torches.  Chloe,  through  her  graceful  dance 
movements,  arouses  the  pirate  chief's  passion ;  he  seizes 
her,  but  Pan  comes  to  the  rescue,  sending  fauns  and 
satyrs  to  drive  out  the  pirates.  Chloe  now  returns  to 
the  green  meadows  where  she  finds  Daphnis ;  rejoicing 
in  their  reunion,  they  pantomime  the  love-making  of 
Pan  and  Syrinx  with  much  feeling,  finally  falling  into 
each  other's  arms.  Their  friends  of  the  woodland  sur- 
round them  and  they  are  married  at  the  altar  of  the 
nymphs ;  a  general  dance  of  joy  ends  the  ballet.  The 
music  has  been  made  into  two  orchestral  suites  by 
Ravel;  both  are  favorites  on  concert  programs  and  in 
recordings. 

Da  Ponte,  Lorenzo,  see  Ponte,  Lorenzo  da. 

Daquin  (D'Aquin),  Louis  Claude,  French  organ- 
ist, harpsichordist  and  composer,  born  Paris,  July  4, 
1694;  died  there,  June  15,  1772.  At  the  age  of  six,  he 
played  the  harpsichord  before  Louis  XIV;  he  studied 
with  N.  Bernier  and  Louis  Marchand,  and  at  twelve  be- 
came organist  of  St.  Antoine.  In  1727  with  Rameau 
as  a  rival,  he  won  the  position  of  organist  at  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death ;  other  life-long  posi- 
tions included  posts  at  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  His  numerous  works  in- 
cluded motets,  organ  pieces,  harpsichord  pieces,  fugues 
and  trios.  A  composition  frequently  found  on  recital 
programs  is  Le  Coucou  (The  Cuckoo). 

Daraboukkeh,  a  Syrian  bottle-shaped  hand-drum 
made  of  wood  or  pottery.  It  is  held  on  the  lap,  and 
played  with  the  flat  of  the  fingers;  a  similar  drum  is 
used  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Egyptians. 

D'Aranyi,  Adela,  see  Aranyi,  Adela  d*. 

D'Aranyi,  Yelly,  see  Aranyi,  Yelly  d'. 

Darbo,  Erica,  Norwegian  soprano,  born  Christiana, 
May  23,  1891;  she  has  appeared  with  success  as  an 
opera  and  operetta  singer  in  Paris,  Christiania  and 
Copenhagen. 

Darby,  W.  Dermot,  Irish  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  at  Athboy  in  1885.  He  became  secretary  of 
the  Modern  Music  Society  in  1916,  and  has  written 
articles  for  various  encyclopedias  of  music. 

D'Archambeau,  see  Archambeau,  d'. 

Darche,  Hilaire,  Belgian  violin  maker  and  expert, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1862.  He  studied  with  Nicolas  Aine 
and  Gaillard,  before  joining  N.  F.  Vuillaume,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  for  forty  years.  His  instru- 
ments are  modelled  after  Guarnerius,  Maggini,  Amati 
and  Stradivarius,  using  woods  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

Darche,  Nicolas,  Belgian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1815;  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1873. 
He  was  at  Brussels  before  settling  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  made  fine  instruments  after  Italian  models. 

Darcier,  Joseph,  French  singer  and  composer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1820;  died  there  in  1883.  He  composed 
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some  operas,  an  operetta  and  many  songs  which  he 
himself  popularized  in  Paris ;  some  of  them  were  of  a 
political  and  controversial  nature,  for  which  he  was 
frequently  in  trouble  with  the  authorities. 

Darcours,  Charles,  see  Rety,  Charles. 

Darcy,  Captain  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  American  band 
leader,  born  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  May  7,  1893 ; 
son  of  an  army  band  leader.  Having  enlisted,  he  served 
in  the  Philippines,  and  in  France  during  the  World 
War.  He  studied  at  the  Army  Music  School,  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors,  and  in  1926  was  made  assistant 
leader  of  the  United  States  Army  Band,  his  appoint- 
ment as  leader  following  in  1935.  He  has  also  been 
a  teacher  at  the  Army  Music  School,  and  following 
the  World  War,  visited  Italy  on  a  concert  tour  as  leader 
of  a  composite  First  Division  Band. 

Darewski,  Max,  English  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Manchester  in  1895. 

D'Arezzo,  Guido,  see  Guido  d'Aresso. 

Dargel,  Maud,  contemporary  French  pianist  and 
composer ;  she  studied  with  Raoul  Pugno,  and  has  com- 
posed operettas,  an  orchestral  suite  and  other  sym- 
phonic works. 

Dargent,  Martin,  see  Martin  Peu  d' Argent. 

D'Argies,  Gauthier,  see  Argies,  Gauthier  d'. 

Dargomijsky,  Alexander  Sergievitch,  Russian  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  near  Toula,  Feb.  14,  1813; 
died  Petrograd,  Jan.  17,  1869.  He  went  to  Petrograd 
in  1817,  studied  with  Schoberlechner,  became  a  fine 
pianist,  and  having  given  up  a  government  position, 
continued  his  musical  studies  for  eight  years,  visiting 
Germany,  Brussels  and  Paris.  He  was  influenced  by 
Glinka's  enthusiasm  for  a  truly  Russian  musical  style, 
and  in  1867  became  head  of  the  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety. He  wrote  extremely  popular  orchestral  works, 
including  Finnish  Fantasie,  Cossack  Dance  and  Baba- 
Jaga;  several  ballets  and  operas,  of  which  Russolka  is 
the  best;  also  songs  and  chamber  music. 

D'Arienzo,  Nicola,  see  Arienzo,  Nicola  de. 

Da  Rimini,  Vincenzo,  see  Rimini,  Vincenzo  da. 

Dark  Tone,  see  Covered  Tone. 

Darke,  Harold  Edwin,  English  organist,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Highbury,  London,  Oct.  29,  1888; 
pupil  of  Parratt,  Stanford  and  Sharpe.  In  1925  he 
founded  the  City  of  London  Choral  Union,  giving  city 
workers  the  opportunity  to  study  and  sing  choral  music  ; 
he  has  also  been  a  faculty  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  since  1919.  In  May,  1938,  he  played  for  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  while  on  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

D'Arle,  Yvonne,  French  soprano,  born  Lyons,  Dec. 
i,  1898;  pupil  of  Estelle  Liebling  in  New  York.  She 
joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York, 
in  1921,  and  has  also  appeared  with  great  success  in 
Europe. 

Darmsaite  (Ger.),  gut  string. 
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Darmstadt,  a  German  city,  famous  for  its  court  mu- 
sic since  the  I7th  century ;  during  the  last  hundred  years 
its  music  has  become  especially  notable.  The  older 
court-directors  included  Herbst  and  Graupner.  Among 
the  recent  conductors  at  the  Opera  were  Dehaan,  Wein- 
gartner  and  Balling.  The  city  also  has  a  Musikverein 
and  a  Mosart-Verem,  as  well  as  an  Akademie  der  Ton- 
kunst  directed  by  Wilhelm  Schmitt  and  Willy  Hutter. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Karl  Muck  and  Friedrich  Noack. 

D'Arnalle,  Vernon,  see  Arnalle,  Vernon  d'. 

Darnton,  Christian,  English  composer,  born  Leeds, 
Oct.  30,  1905.  He  lives  in  London,  and  is  the  composer 
of  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  piano  sonatas  and 
songs. 

Darondeaux,  Henri,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Strasbourg,  Feb.  28,  1779;  died  Paris,  July  30, 
1865.  He  wrote  ballets,  piano  sonatas  and  other  in- 
strumental music. 

Darr,  Adam,  German  zither  player,  born  Schwein- 
furt,  Sept.  29,  1811;  died  Augsburg,  Oct.  2,  1866; 
composer  of  many  zither  pieces,  and  the  writer  of  a 
zither  method. 

Darte,  Auguste,  igth  century  French  violin  maker 
who  worked  at  Mirecourt  from  1865  to  1888.  He  used 
Stradivarius  instruments  as  his  models,  and  made  cred- 
itable violins  of  fine  tonal  quality. ... 

D'Arville,  Camille  (real  name  Neeltye  Dykstra), 
Dutch  singer,  born  at  Oldmark,  Overyseel,  in  1863. 
She  made  her  debut  in  Amsterdam  in  1877,  and  after 
extensive  tours  for  about  eleven  years,  came  to  Amer- 
ica where  she  was  frequently  heard  as  a  comic-opera 
star  with  the  Bostonians  and  other  light  opera  com- 
panies. 

D'Arville,  Colette,  see  Arwlle,  Colette  d'. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  English  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  born  Feb.  12,  1809;  died  Apr.  19,  1882. 
An  association  with  musical  history  is  claimed  for  him 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  he  traced  the  origin  of 
song  to  the  love-making  of  birds  and  insects. 

Darzins,  Emils,  Lettish  composer,  teacher,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Jaun-Piebalga,  Nov.  3,  1875; 
died  Riga,  Sept.  4,  1910;  pupil  of  L.  Homilius  and  N. 
Solowieff  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory;  writer 
of  choral  and  orchestral  works;  also  an  opera  unfin- 
ished at  his  death. 

Da  Salo,  Gasparo,  see  Gasparo  da  Solo. 

Dasch,  George,  American  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  14,  1877.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestras, and  has  played  with  important  quartets. 

Daser  (Dasser,  Dasserus),  Ludwig,  German  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Munich,  about  1525;  died 
Stuttgart,  Mar.  27,  1589;  his  works  were  chiefly  sacred 
music. 

Dasian  Notation,  Hucbald's  system  of  noting  a  scale 
of  18  tones  by  twisting  and  turning  the  letter  F  into 


fourteen  different  positions,  with  four  additional  signs. 

Da  Silva,  David  Poll,  see  Silva,  David  Poll  da. 

Da  Silva,  Oscar,  see  Silva,  Oscar  da. 

Da  Silva  Leite,  Antonio,  see  Leite,  Antonio  da 
Silva. 

Da  Silva  Moraes,  Joao,  see  Moraes,  Jodo  da  Silva. 

D'Assouci,  Charles  Coypeau,  see  Assouci,  Cliarles 
Coypeau  d'. 

D'Astorga,  Emanuele  G.  C.  R.,  see  Astorga,  Eman- 
uele  Gioacchino  Cesare  Rincon,  Baron  d'. 

D'Atri,  Nicola,  contemporary  Italian  music  critic, 
born  Foggia.  He  was  music  critic  for  many  years  of 
"II  Giornale  d'ltalia"  at  Rome,  and  exercised  great 
power  in  that  position,  aiding  in  founding  the  concerts 
at  the  Augusteo,  and  lecturing  on  The  Future  Genius 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  Giuseppi  Verdi.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  permanent  commission  for  musical  art 
for  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

D'Atri,  Raffaele,  see  Atri,  Raffaele  d'. 

Daube,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Cassel,  Augsburg  (?),  about 
1730;  died  Augsburg,  Sept.  19,  1797;  chamber  mu- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg.  His  works  in- 
clude symphonies,  sonatas,  music  for  the  lute,  and 
treatises  on  musical  composition. 

Daube,  Otto,  German  composer,  pianist  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Halle,  June  12,  1900.  He  studied  in 
Altenburg,  Leipzig  and  Jena;  his  compositions  include 
singspiels,  chamber  music  suites,  a  piano  and  violin 
sonata,  songs  and  critical  works  on  both  Richard  and 
Siegfried  Wagner. 

Dauben,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Huskirchen,  July  30,  1868;  his  compositions  in- 
clude piano  pieces,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Dauber,  Dol,  Rumanian  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Wiznitz,  July  23,  1894;  he  has  com- 
posed popular  operettas,  and  has  arranged  orchestral 
suites  from  the  operas  of  Smetana. 

D'Aubigne,  Lloyd  (real  name  Thomas  Lloyd 
Dabney),  American  tenor  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Vir- 
ginia; died  Paris,  (?).  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  during  the  sup- 
plementary season  of  1895  as  David  in  an  Italian  ver- 
sion of  Wagner's  Meister singer;  a  performance  in 
which  the  de  Reszkes,  Emma  Eames,  Pol  Planqon  and 
Carbone  took  part.  Later  he  appeared  with  the  Savage 
English  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  then  settled  in 
Paris  as  a  singing  teacher. 

Daubitz,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Rynarzewo,  Posen,  Jan.  8,  1881.  He  studied  at  the 
Sondershausen  Conservatory  and  the  Berlin  Institute 
for  Church  Music;  his  compositions  include  choruses 
and  piano  studies. 

Daublaine  &  Callinet,  French  organ  builders, 
founded  at  Paris  in  1838,  later  known  as  Ducroquet  et 
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Cie.,  and  finally  as  Merklin,  Schutze  &  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lyons. 

Daub-Mohr,  Marie,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Frank fort-on-Main,  Feb.  I,  1900;  writer  of  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Daubrawa,  Hans,  Moravian  composer,  born  Trierch, 
Mar.  8,  1868;  his  works  include  operas,  masses  and 
instrumental  music. 

Daudet,  Alphonse,  French  novelist  and  dramatist, 
born  Ximes,  May  13,  1840;  died  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1897. 
He  wrote  the  libretto  for  Bizet's  UArlesienne;  the 
same  story  was  Italianized  by  L.  Marenco,  and  set  to 
music  by  Francesco  Cilea,  its  premiere  taking  place  at 
Milan  in  1897.  The  libretto  for  Daudet 's  Sapho,  pre- 
pared by  the  author,  was  set  to  music  by  Jules  Massenet. 

Da  Udine,  see  Casa,  Girolamo  dalla. 

Daughter  of  Madame  Angot,  The  (Fr.  Le  Fille  du 
Madame  Angot) ,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Gairville,  Siraudin  and  Konig,  music  by  Charles 
Lecocq,  first  produced  in  1872,  at  the  Fantasies  Pari- 
siennes,  Brussels.  The  story  is :  Clairette,  daughter  of 
the  recently  deceased  Madame  Angot,  is  about  to  be 
married  to  Pomponnet,  the  hairdresser,  but  she  is  lit- 
tle interested  in  the  preparations  for  her  wedding,  as 
her  affections  are  fixed  on  Ange  Pitou,  a  street  singer 
who  is  always  in  trouble  on  account  of  his  political 
songs.  The  police  are  looking  for  Pitou  on  account  of 
his  guilty  knowledge  of  an  affair  between  a  member  of 
the  department  and  Mile.  Lange,  the  favorite  of  Barras. 
The  police  official  buys  Pitou  off,  but  Clairette  finds  the 
song  disclosing  the  disgraceful  situation,  and  sings  it 
in  the  market-place ;  for  this  she  is  arrested.  Clairette 
is  later  released  and  ordered  to  visit  Mile.  Lange  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  her  singing  a  song  derogatory 
to  the  reputation  of  Mile.  Lange.  When  Clairette  ar- 
rives, Mile.  Lange  recognizes  her  as  an  old  school 
chum,  and  tells  her  she  need  not  go  back  to  prison,  nor 
marry  Pomponnet.  She  retires  to  Mile.  Lange's  bou- 
doir, where  Ange  Pitou  is  shortly  admitted.  The  police 
official  spies  on  a  love  scene  in  which  he  thinks  Mile. 
Lange  is  taking  part.  She  is  accused,  but  explains  that 
Pitou  and  Clairette  are  the  lovers.  The  complications 
are  finally  straightened  out ;  Mile.  Lange  and  Pitou  are 
shown  up  as  perfidious,  the  police  official  has  his  re- 
venge and  Clairette  is  happily  married  to  Pomponnet. 

Daughter  o£  the  Regiment,  The  (Fr.  La  Fille  du 
Regiment),  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Bayard  and 
Jules  H.  Vernoy,  music  by  Gaetano  Donizetti,  first  pro- 
duced on  Feb.  n,  1840,  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 
The  story  is :  Tyrolese  peasants  are  guarding  a  pass 
in  the  mountains,  their  women-folk  kneeling  before  a 
shrine  to  the  Virgin.  The  Marquise  de  Birkenfeld  is 
seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  Hortensio,  her  steward, 
stands  beside  her.  Sergeant  Sulpice  of  the  twenty- 
first  regiment  of  grenadiers  approaches,  followed  by 
Marie,  who  was  found  on  a  battlefield  as  a  small  child. 
She  was  brought  up  by  the  grenadiers,  and  came  to  be 
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known  as  "the  daughter  of  the  regiment."  For  a  few 
days,  Marie  has  not  been  as  cheerful  as  usual ;  she  has 
been  seen  in  the  company  of  a  young  man,  and  the 
sergeant  questions  her  about  him.  She  explains  that 
the  young  man  saved  her  from  falling  over  a  precipice; 
but  the  regiment  has  decreed  that  only  a  grenadier  may 
have  her  as  a  wife.  Some  soldiers  drag  in  Tonio,  who 
is  accused  of  being  a  spy;  he  turns  out  to  be  Marie's 
rescuer  and  she  intercedes  for  him.  Marie  is  found 
to  be  a  niece  of  the  Marquise,  and  is  forced  to  leave 
the  regiment,  and  live  in  the  castle.  Her  aunt  selects 
an  old  nobleman  as  her  future  husband;  Tonio  has 
now  become  a  captain  of  the  grenadiers  and  they  de- 
cide to  elope.  The  Marquise  confesses  that  Marie  is 
really  her  daughter,  and  in  spite  of  the  embarrassment 
to  herself,  the  Marquise  finally  consents  to  the  wedding 
of  Marie  and  Tonio. 

Daum,  Mathias,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  at  Vi- 
enna in  1789;  died  at  Neustadt  in  1855.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  Wassermann  de  Znain,  then 
established  his  own  business  in  Vienna,  where  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Viennese  School. 

Daumen  (Ger.),  thumb;  Daumenaufsatz,  thumb  po- 
sitions in  playing  the  violoncello. 

Dauney,  William,  English  writer  and  music  his- 
torian, born  Aberdeen,  Oct.  27,  1800;  died  George- 
town, Demerara,  July  28,  1843.  Interest  in  musical 
research  led  him  to  discover,  in  the  Advocates'  Library 
of  Edinburgh,  the  "Skene  Manuscript."  This  collection 
of  music,  composed  between  1614-20,  contained  the 
earliest  and  probably  the  original  version  of  John  An- 
derson my  Jo  and  other  Scotch  ballads.  These  he 
transcribed  from  the  old  tablature  into  modern  nota- 
tion, and  in  1838  published  a  volume  of  Ancient  Scot- 
tish Melodies. 

Dauprat,  Louis  Frangois,  French  horn  player  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  May  24,  1781 ;  died  there,  July 
16,  1868.  He  studied  the  horn  under  Kenn,  composi- 
tion under  Catel  and  Gossec,  and  published  a  method 
for  alto  and  bass  horn  which  was  used  for  some  time. 
His  compositions  include  five  horn  concertos,  pieces  for 
two,  three,  four  and  six  horns,  sonatas  for  horn  and 
piano  and  three  quintets  for  horn  and  strings.  Some 
of  these  were  published  with  prefatory  notes  as  to  their 
performance. 

D'Auriac  (Dauriac),  Lionel  Alexandre,  French 
philosopher  and  writer,  born  Brest,  Nov.  19,  1847; 
died  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1923;  instructor  in  philosophy  at 
the  Lyceum  in  Lyons,  at  the  Universities  of  Toulouse 
and  Montpellier,  and  at  the  Sorbonne  on  musical 
esthetics  and  psychology ;  author  of  works  dealing  with 
the  psychology  of  the  musician  and  critical  biographical 
studies  of  Rossini,  Wagner  and  Meyerbeer. 

Daus,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Berlin,  June  22,  1902.  He  has  composed  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 


DAUSSOIGNE-MEHUL— DAVID,  FELICIEN 


Daussoigne-Mehul,  Louis  Joseph,  French  com- 
poser, born  Givet,  Ardennes,  June  10,  1790;  died  Liege, 
Mar.  10,  1875 ;  nephew  and  foster  son  of  Mehul ;  pu- 
pil of  Catel  and  Mehul ;  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome.  Under  his  directorship  from  1827  to  1862, 
the  Liege  Conservatory  became  famous  throughout 
Europe.  He  was  the  composer  of  a  cantata  and  a 
choral  symphony,  also  several  operas  which  had  only 
moderate  success. 

Dautresme,  Auguste  Lucien,  French  composer, 
born  Elbeuf,  Lower  Seine,  May  21,  1826;  died  at  Paris, 
in  1892;  a  pupil  of  Neukomm.  He  received  valuable 
advice  from  Meyerbeer,  and  composed  grand  operas, 
comic  operas  and  musical  dramas. 

Dauvergne  (D' Auvergne) ,  Antoine,  French  vio- 
linist, born  Moulins,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Oct.  4,  1713; 
died  Lyons,  Feb.  n,  1797.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  and  eventually  became  director  of  the  Paris 
Opera  Orchestra.  As  a  composer,  he  made  a  sensation 
with  his  stage  work,  Les  Troquers,  which  is  considered 
the  first  genuine  opera-comique  having  musical  recita- 
tive instead  of  the  usual  dialogue.  He  also  composed 
symphonies,  chamber  music  and  church  music. 

D'Auxcousteaux,  Artus,  see  AuxcousteauXj  Artus 
d\ 

Davari,  Stefano,  igth  century  Italian  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects;  his  works  include  monographs  on 
Claudio  Monteverde. 

Davaux,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer,  born  at 
St.  Andre,  Isere,  about  1737 ;  died  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1822 ; 
writer  of  symphonies  in  the  style  of  the  Mannheim 
School.  Two  of  his  operas  were  performed  in  Paris; 
his  published  works  include  string  quartets  and  con- 
certos. 

D'Avelle,  Giovanni,  see  Avella,  Giovanni  d\ 

Davelle,  Marthe,  contemporary  French  lyric  so- 
prano, born  at  Lille.  She  studied  with  M.  Duvernois, 
and  made  her  debut  in  La  Tosca  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  1912.  She  sang  in  the  first  performances  of  Marouf 
and  Savetier  du  Caire;  also  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  re- 
vivals of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  and  other  operas. 

Da  Venezia,  Franco,  see  Venezia,  Franco  da. 

Davenport,  Francis  William,  English  composer, 
born  at  Wilderslowe  in  1847;  died  in  Nov.  1925;  pupil 
of  Sir  George  Macfarren,  and  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  His  book  on  harmony  has  been 
widely  used;  his  works  include  two  symphonies,  also 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  'cello. 

Davey,  Henry,  English  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Brighton,  Nov.  29,  1853.  He  attended  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  theoreti- 
cal studies.  His  works  include  The  Student's  Musical 
History,  and  a  larger  work,  History  of  English  Music, 
the  latter  a  valuable  book  covering  the  period  beginning 
with  Purcell. 

Davico,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Monaco, 
Jan.  14,  1889;  student  at  Leipzig  Conservatory  with 
Max  Reger.  His  many  compositions  include  the  fol- 


lowing symphonic  works:  La  Principessa  Lontana, 
chosen  by  the  committee  of  the  Augusteum  in  the  com- 
petition of  1911,  Impressioni  Romani,  Poema  Erotica, 
and  Polifemo.  He  has  also  composed  a  requiem  and  a 
one-act  opera. 

David,  Adolphe  Isaac,  French  composer,  born  at 
Nantes  in  1842;  died  Paris,  June  24,  1897;  the  com- 
poser of  three  pantomimes  and  a  comic  opera,  produced 
with  moderate  success  in  Paris. 

David,  Annie  Louise,  American  harpist,  born  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Oct.  n,  1877;  pupil  of  Emil  Mollenhauer, 
Heinrich  Gebhardt  and  Schuecker.  She  made  her  first 
professional  appearance  as  a  harpist  at  nine,  and  has 
concertized  successfully. 

David,  Ernest,  French  writer  on  music,  born  Nancy, 
July  4,  1824;  died  Paris,  June  3,  1886;  a  pupil  of 
Fetis,  and  a  contributor  to  musical  magazines.  He 
wrote  an  essay  on  Hebrew  music,  and  in  collaboration 
with  Lussy,  a  history  of  notation ;  also  a  life  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  with  a  critical  survey  of  his  works. 

David,  Felicien  Cesar,  French  composer,  born 
Cadenet,  Vaucluse,  Apr.  13,  1810;  died  St.-Germain- 
en-Laye,  Aug.  29,  1876.  He  was  an  extremely  preco- 
cious child,  studying  in  the  Maitrise  of  Saint-Sauveur 
at  Aix  from  1817  to  1825,  where  he  was  already  com- 
posing hymns  and  motets.  He  then  went  to  a  Jesuit 
College  for  three  years,  and  then  became  an  assistant 
conductor  in  a  theatre  at  Aix,  and  in  1829  choirmaster 
at  Saint-Sauveur.  In  1830  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
Cherubini  admitted  him  to  the  Conservatory  for  the 
study  of  harmony  with  Reber  and  counterpoint  with 
Fetis.  He  then  joined  the  socialistic  movement  of  the 
Saint-Simonists  at  Menilmontant,  and  when  they  were 
broken  up,  accompanied  some  of  the  Brotherhood  to 
Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  Egypt.  He  was  power- 
fully stimulated  by  his  long  stay  in  the  East,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1835  published  a  collection  of 
Melodies  orientdLes  which  was  unsuccesful.  He  then 
retired  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  country,  and  there 
composed  orchestral  and  chamber  music.  His  artistic 
fortunes,  however,  underwent  a  change  for  the  better 
when  his  symphonic  ode,  Le  Desert,  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1844 
with  outstanding  success.  In  this  piece,  which  had 
words  by  Auguste  Colin,  he  embodied  his  own  im- 
pressions of  his  life  in  the  East;  it  is  written  in  an 
unusual  form,  its  three  parts  being  subdivided  into 
several  vocal  and  instrumental  movements,  each  intro- 
duced by  lines  of  descriptive  recitation.  The  subject 
of  the  work  is  the  desert  itself ,  and  the  background  is 
incidents  on  a  caravan  trip.  It  is  a  remarkably  effec- 
tive piece  of  program  music.  The  oratorio  Moise  au 
Sinai,  another  symphonic  ode  Christophe  Colowib  and 
a  "mystery"  I'Eden  failed  to  duplicate  the  success  of 
the  previous  work.  He  also  wrote  other  dramatic 
works,  vocal  music,  and  piano  and  'cello  pieces,  and  a 
successful  opera,  La  Perle  du  Bresil,  containing  a 
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DAVID,  FERDINAND— DAVIDOFF,  ALEXEI 


coloratura  aria  for  soprano,  "Charmant  Oiseau,"  which 
is  still  a  recital  favorite. 

David,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Hamburg,  June  19,  1810;  died  July  18, 
1873.  He  was  interested  in  music  at  an  early  age, 
studying  at  Kassel  with  Spohr  and  Hauptmann;  in 
1825  he  made  his  debut  as  a  violinist  at  a  Gewandhaus 
Concert.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin,  where  he  first  met 
Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  was  to  be  intimately  asso- 
ciated for  many  years.  In  1829,  became  leader  of  a 
quartet  at  the  home  of  a  nobleman  in  Dorpat  (Russia), 
and  remained  there  until  1835,  finally  marrying  the 
nobleman's  daughter  and  becoming  a  regular  visitor 
to  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  Riga.  When  Mendelssohn 
became  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  1836, 
he  appointed  David  concertmaster,  a  position  which  he 
filled  satisfactorily  until  his  death.  Again,  due  to  Men- 
delssohn's influence,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  vio- 
lin when  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  was  opened  in  1843. 
That  Mendelssohn  and  David  were  intimate  friends  is 
revealed  by  letters  which  show  that  Mendelssohn  con- 
sulted him  at  every  step  in  writing  his  violin  concerto, 
as  well  as  his  Antigone;  David  was  also  named  one  of 
the  trustees  of  his  manuscript  works  on  his  death.  As 
a  violin  virtuoso  David  combined  certain  of  Spohr 's 
qualities  with  the  virtuosity  of  a  later  period,  and  he 
was  also  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  numbering 
Joachim  and  Wilhelmj  among  his  pupils.  He  also  did 
much  for  music  by  revising  and  adding  piano  accom- 
paniments to  many  of  the  works  of  the  old  Italian, 
German  and  French  violin  composers,  as  well  as  helping 
in  the  preparation  of  critical  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Haydn.  Among  his  own  compositions, 
his  five  violin  concertos  and  various  solo  pieces  are  the 
most  important.  He  also  wrote  symphonies,  an  opera, 
chamber  music,  songs,  etc. ;  his  Violin  Schools  in  two 
parts  is  still  used  by  many  fine  teachers. 

David,  Hanns  Walter,  German  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  writer  on  music,  born  Gladbach,  Mar.  26,  1893 ; 
his  works  include  music  for  the  stage,  chamber  compo- 
sitions, choruses  and  songs. 

David,  Hans,  German  musicologist,  born  Speyer, 
July  8,  1902.  He  studied  with  Johann  Wolf  and  H. 
Abert;  his  works  include  Schobert  as  a  Sonata-Com- 
poser, and  an  edition  of  Bach's  Kunst  der  Fuge. 

David,  Hubert,  English  composer,  who  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally prolific  writer  of  salon  music  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth,  century ;  he  used  several  pseudonyms  on  his 
works. 

David,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Austrian  composer  and 
organist,  born  Eferding,  Nov.  30,  1895.  He  studied  in 
Vienna,  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory in  1934.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
organ  pieces,  motets,  a  symphony  and  some  songs. 
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David,  Karl  Heinrich,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  St.  Gallen,  Dec.  30,  1884;  pupil  of 
Thuille  in  Munich.  His  compositions  include  choral 
operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

David,  Luise,  see  Dulcken,  Lime. 

David,  Peter  Paul,  German  violinist,  born  Leip- 
zig, Aug.  i,  1840;  died  Oxford,  Jan.  21,  1932;  son  of 
Ferdinand  David.  After  acting  as  conductor  of  the 
Karlsruhe  orchestra,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  highly  regarded  teacher  of  the 
violin. 

David,  Samuel,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov. 
12,  1836;  died  there,  Oct.  30,  1895;  pupil  of  Bazin  and 
Halevy,  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He 
wrote  operas,  symphonic  works,  choruses  and  songs, 
also  a  theoretical  work. 

David  Mannes  Music  School,  American  music 
school,  founded  at  New  York  City  in  1916  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Mannes.  Students  are  admitted  from  the 
age  of  four,  and  all  work  is  planned  in  accordance 
with  individual  need,  capacity  and  desire.  Individual 
lessons  are  offered  in  piano,  violin,  violoncello  and  wind 
instruments,  ear  training  and  sight  reading.  Cultural 
courses  are  also  offered,  so  that  musical  intelligence 
and  taste  may  be  developed  without  the  need  of  instru- 
mental study.  Composition  outside  of  the  curriculum 
is  fostered  by  the  Music  Makers'  Club,  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  the  school  include  a  Music  Workshop, 
Junior  Orchestra,  The  String  Players  and  the  Mannes 
Singers.  Among  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have 
been  teachers  there  are  Ernest  Bloch,  Rosario  Scalero 
and  Alfred  Cortot.  Hans  Weisse  is  at  present  the  head 
of  the  Composition  and  Theory  Department.  The 
school  also  promotes  the  cultivation  of  the  amateur 
musician,  and  offers  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  to  such 
adults.  A  diploma  or  teacher's  certificate  is  awarded 
on  completion  of  this  work. 

Davide,  Giacomo  (known  as  "Davide  the  elder"), 
Italian  tenor,  born  at  Presezzo  in  1750;  died  Dec.  31, 
1830.  He  went  to  Paris,  made  a  great  sensation  in 
Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater,  and  was  ranked  among  the 
greatest  tenors  of  his  day. 

Davide,  Giovanni,  Italian  opera  singer,  born  in 
1789;  died  St.  Petersburg,  about  1851 ;  son  of  "Davide 
the  elder."  He  had  a  magnificent  voice  with  a  pro- 
digious range;  Rossini  wrote  roles  for  him  in  Otello 
and  other  operas. 

Davidenko,  Alexander  Alexandrowitsch,  Russian 
director  of  a  proletarian  composition  group,  born  Apr. 
i,  1899;  died  May  I,  1934. 

Davidharfe  (Ger.),  an  erroneous  name  for  the 
spitzharfe  (q.v.). 

Davidoff,  Alexei,  Russian  composer  and  violoncel- 
list, Jx>rn  Moscow,  Sept.  4,  1867;  nephew  of  Charles 
Davidoff;  pupil  of  Werschbilowitsch  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff;  writer  of  an  opera,  and  a  string  quartet 
which  was  awarded  the  Belaiev  Prize  in  1801. 


DAVIDOFF,  CHARLES— DAVIES,  SIR  HENRY  WALFORD 


Davidoff,  Charles  (Carl  Juliewitch),  Russian  vio- 
loncellist, born  Goldingen,  Kurland,  Mar.  17,  1838; 
died  Moscow,  Feb.  1889;  pupil  of  Schmidt,  C.  Schu- 
bert and  Hauptmann.  His  debut  at  the  Gewandhaus 
was  so  successful  that  he  was  engaged  as  first  'cello. 
From  1876-86  he  was  director  of  the  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory, and  his  administration  was  marked  by  many 
benevolent  measures  in  favor  of  poor  students.  As  a 
player  his  execution  was  extraordinary,  his  tone  ex- 
pressive, and  his  style  possessed  of  great  individuality. 
His  compositions  include  four  'cello  concertos,  and  nu- 
merous small  pieces  of  which  the  best  known  are 
"Adieu,"  "Solitude,"  and  "Am  Springbrunnen."  His 
School  for  the  Violoncello  is  admirable ;  he  also  wrote 
considerable  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Davidoff,  Stepan  Ivanovitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  impresario,  born  in  1777 ;  died  at  Moscow  in  1825 ; 
pupil  of  Sarti.  He  directed  the  Imperial  Theater  in 
Moscow,  and  wrote  operatic,  choral  and  orchestral 
works. 

Davidsbiindler,  a  series  of  piano  compositions  (Op. 
6)  by  Robert  Schumann,  named  after  an  entirely 
imaginary  association  of  musicians  formed  to  combat 
pedantic  ideas  in  musical  composition,  and  to  stimulate 
imaginative  freedom  in  creation.  One  of  its  character- 
istic numbers  is  entitled  The  March  of  the  Davids- 
biindler against  the  Philistines. 

Davidson,  G.  H.,  igth  century  English  publisher, 
who  is  famous  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  cheap  music 
publishing  in  England.  His  early  introduction  to  the 
public  was  a  collection  of  Charles  Dibdin's  songs;  he 
was  also  the  purchaser  of  the  copyrights  for  most  of 
Henry  Russell's  songs,  and  published  sheet  music  under 
the  title  The  Musical  Treasury. 

Davidson,  Harold,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser. His  piano  solo,  Two  Minor  Disturbances  and 
One  Major  Calamity,  was  given  its  premiere  at  the 
Yaddo  Festival  of  American  Music  in  1937. 

Davie,  James,  Scotch  choral  conductor,  born  in 
1783;  died  Aberdeen,  Nov.  19,  1857;  he  edited  a  collec- 
tion of  Scotch  airs  and  dances  for  the  violin. 

Davies,  Benjamin  Grey,  Welsh  tenor,  born  Pon- 
tardawe,  near  Swansea,  Wales,  Jan.  6,  1858;  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Randegger.  He 
made  his  debut  in  The  Bohemian  Girl,  later  singing 
with  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  and  in  light  opera. 
In  1891  he  appeared  at  the  English  Opera  House  in 
Sullivan's  Ivanhoe.  Davies'  success  in  oratorio  at  a 
Norwich  festival  caused  him  to  abandon  the  stage,  and 
devote  himself  to  oratorio  and  concert  work. 

Davies,  Cecilia,  English  singer,  born  in  1738;  died 
July  3>  1836;  sister  of  Marianne  Davies.  The  sisters 
went  to  Vienna  and  became  great  favorites  at  the  court, 
where  Cecilia  sang  an  ode,  composed  by  Hasse,  in 
which  she  was  accompanied  by  Marianne  on  the  musical 
glasses.  From  Vienna  they  went  to  Milan,  where 
Cecilia  appeared  with  great  success  in  an  opera  Rug- 


giero,  composed  by  Hasse  to  a  text  by  Metastasio. 
She  was  the  first  English  woman  acclaimed  by  the 
Italians  as  an  opera  singer,  and  was  regarded  as  su- 
perior to  any  Italian  artist,  with  the  exception  of 
Gabrielli. 

Davies,  Clara,  see  Novello-Davies,  Clara. 

Davies,  David  Thomas  Ffrangcon,  English  bari- 
tone, born  Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire,  Dec.  n,  1860; 
died  London,  Apr.  5,  1918;  student  at  the  Guildhall 
School,  London,  and  pupil  of  William  Shakespeare. 
He  was  in  English  opera  for  some  time  with  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company,  creating  the  role  of  Cedric  in 
Sullivan's  Ivanhoe;  later  became  famous  in  concert  and 
oratorio,  having  appeared  frequently  at  the  principal 
English  festivals.  He  made  many  tours,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  the  United  States. 

Davies,  Dotie,  see  Temple,  Hope. 

Davies,  E.  T.,  Welsh  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Dowlais,  South  Wales,  in  1879.  He  studied  piano, 
organ,  the  art  of  accompanying  and  conducting,  be- 
coming an  organ  recitalist,  a  well-known  adjudicator, 
director  of  music  at  University  College,  Bangor,  and 
a  successful  choral  conductor.  He  was  interested  in 
folk  songs,  and  considered  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language  to  be  necessary  for  Welsh  composers.  His 
compositions  were  written  for  violin,  'cello,  piano  and 
voice. 

Davies,  Fanny,  English  pianist,  born  Guernsey,  June 
27,  1861;  died  London,  Sept.  i,  1934;  pupil  of  Rein- 
ecke,  Jadassohn,  Mme.  Schumann  and  Scholz.  She 
appeared  in  concert  with  Joachim  and  Patti,  and  be- 
came particularly  associated  with  chamber  music  of  the 
highest  order.  She  also  searched  for  and  introduced 
many  new  works;  her  repertory  is  said  to  have  in- 
cluded more  than  five  hundred  compositions. 

Davies,  Harold  E.,  Australian  organist  and  teacher ; 
brother  of  Sir  Henry  Walford  Davies.  He  taught  at 
Adelaide  University,  South  Australia,  directed  the 
Adelaide  Conservatory,  founded  and  conducted  the 
South  Australian  Orchestra,  and  composed  anthems  and 
songs. 

Davies,  Sir  Henry  Walford,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  Owestry,  Sept.  6,  1869.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Walter  Parratt  and  received  a  rigorous  train- 
ing in  the  principles  of  Anglican  church  music.  Study- 
ing later  with  Parry  and  Stanford  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  he  won  a  scholarship  in  composition;  after 
his  graduation,  he  became  a  teacher  of  counterpoint 
there,  a  post  which  he  held  for  eight  years.  In  1898 
he  succeeded  E.  J.  Hopkins  as  organist  at  Temple 
Church,  where  he  achieved  remarkable  results  in  the 
performance  of  great  choral  music.  During  a  period 
of  twenty  years  at  this  church,  he  composed  with  the 
utmost  prodigality,  producing,  among  other  composi- 
tions, his  most  important  work,  Everyman,  a  mystery 
play  with  chorus.  Later  he  conducted  the  Bach  Choir 
and  the  London  Church-Choir  Festivals.  The  spiritual 
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quality  of  his  music,  its  orthodox  form  and  style,  and 
its  simplicity  have  succeeded  in  gaining  him  an  enor- 
mous following.  As  a  reward  for  his  invaluable  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  English  choral  music,  he  was 
knighted  in  1922.  His  compositions  include  choral 
works,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  sacred  music, 
songs  and  numerous  compilations. 

Davies,  Llewela,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
Welsh  composer  who  gained  many  prizes  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  She  composed  a  violin  sonata  per- 
formed in  London  in  1894;  this  work,  also  three 
sketches  for  orchestra,  a  string  quartet  and  several 
songs,  have  been  the  object  of  high  praise  by  the  critics. 

Davies,  Marianne,  English  harpsichordist  and 
singer,  born  in  1744;  died  in  1/92;  sister  of  Cecilia 
Davies.  She  appeared  first  in  London  playing  a  con- 
certo for  German  flute,  and  a  harpsichord  concerto  by 
Handel;  later  she  became  famous  as  a  player  on  the 
harmonica,  an  instrument  with  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  passing  the  moistened  fingers  over  the  rims  of 
drinking  glasses. 

Davies,  Mary,  English  mezzo-soprano,  born  London, 
Feb.  27,  1855 ;  died  in  1930.  She  was  taught  singing 
by  her  father,  an  amateur,  for  over  fifty  years  precentor 
at  his  chapel.  Her  voice  had  a  compass  of  over  two 
octaves,  was  of  excellent  quality  and  always  perfectly 
produced. 

Davies,  Tudor,  Welsh  tenor,  born  Cymmer  Porth- 
Glam.,  Nov.  12,  1894.  He  has  sung  principal  roles  in 
Meistersinger  and  Tosca  at  Covent  Garden,  and  has 
appeared  at  concerts  in  Queen's  Hall,  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  with  the  Royal  Choral  Society  and  at  the  princi- 
pal British  Festivals.  /• 

Davignon,  Felice  Albert,  'German  composer,  con- 
ductor and  pianist,  born  Danzig,  Feb.  22,  1880;  his 
works  include  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Davin,  K.  H.  G.,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Meimbressen,  Cassel,  Mar.  I,  1823;  died 
Schluchtern,  Aug.  28,  1884.  His  works  include  organ 
pieces,  and  elementary  textbooks. 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  see  Vinci,  Leonardo  da. 

Davis,  Agnes,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  She  was  a  teacher  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  won  first  prize  in  a  national  radio  con- 
test and  studied  voice  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  has 
appeared  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  and 
as  soloist  with  the  larger  orchestras,  having  sung  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Honegger's  King  David, 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  Alban  Berg's 
Lulu,  and  with  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  in  Handel's 
Messiah. 

Davis,  Blanche  Nathalie,  American  organist,  pi- 
anist, conductor  and  music  teacher,  born  Warwick  Neck, 
R.  I.,  Nov.  20,  1877.  She  studied  with  Foote  and 
Ryder  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  became 
choral  director  at  the  Columbia  University  Church, 
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appeared  frequently  in  piano  recitals,  lectured,  com- 
posed songs  and  wrote  Studies  in  Hymnody. 

Davis,  Eva  May,  American  mezzo-soprano,  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  near  Barnard,  Mo.,  Oct. 
14,  1883;  her  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Davis,  Frances,  see  Alda,  Frances. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Gabriel  (nee  Marianne  Davis),  igth 
century  English  composer,  died  Littlemore,  Oxford, 
July  18,  1888.  Her  compositions  included  songs  and 
part-songs. 

Davis,  Hilda  Emery  (Mrs.  Meyer  Davis),  contem- 
porary American  composer.  Among  her  works  is  The 
Last  ~Knight  which  received  its  world  premiere  on  May 
7,  1938,  by  the  N  B  C  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Pierre  Monteux. 

Davis,  Jessie  (nee  Bartlett),  American  contralto, 
born  at  Morris,  111.,  in  1860;  died  Crown  Point,  Ind., 
in  1905.  She  studied  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and 
later  was  frequently  heard  in  light  opera,  especially 
with  the  famous  "Bostonians,"  where  her  singing  in 
De  Koven's  Robin  Hood  was  a  matter  of  delight. 

Davis,  John,  an  English  opera  impresario  who  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  San  Domingo  with 
an  operatic  troupe  in  1811;  two  years  later  he  built 
the  Theatre  d'Orleans,  where  for  forty  years  opera 
was  regularly  given. 

Davis,  John  David,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Edgbaston,  Warwickshire,  Oct.  22,  1870;  pupil 
of  Max  Schwarz  at  the  Raff  Conservatory,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  later  of  Zarembski,  de  Greet  and 
Kufferath  in  Brussels.  Among  his  works  are  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  a  'cello  concerto,  some  chamber  music, 
and  an  opera  which  was  produced  at  Antwerp. 

Davis,  Thomas,  i8th  century  English  composer;  his 
works  include  solos  for  violin  with  harpsichord  accom- 
paniment, and  several  sets  of  country  dances. 

Davison,  Arabella,  see  Goddardj  Arabella. 

Davison,  James  William,  English  writer  on  music, 
born  London,  Oct.  5,  1813;  died  Margate,  Mar.  24, 
1885.  He  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  but  forsook  that 
profession  for  one  in  music,  studying  with  Hohnes 
and  Macfarren.  During  one  of  Mendelssohn's  early 
visits  to  England,  Davison  made  his  acquaintance. 
Davison  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  music  as  critic 
for  the  "London  Times,"  and  was  a  contributor  to 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music. 

Davison,  William  Duncan,  English  music  pub- 
lisher, born  in  1816;  died  London,  Jan.  14,  1903; 
founder  of  the  Musical  World. 

Davisson,  Walther,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dec.  15,  1885;  pupil  of 
Naret-Konig,  Knorr  and  Rebner.  He  edited  a  new 
edition  of  Bach's  violin  concertos  for  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  and  published  some  violin  studies. 
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Davoglio,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Velletri  in  1727.  He  played  in  the  "Concerts 
Spirited"  at  Paris  in  1755,  and  composed  six  volumes 
of  violin  solos,  duos  and  quartets. 

D'Avossa,  Girolamo,  see  Abas,  Girolamo. 

Davy,  John,  English  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Upton,  Helions,  near  Exeter,  Dec.  23,  1763;  died  Lon- 
don, Feb.  22,  1824 ;  he  was  a  violinist  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  composed  the  music  for  many  plays;  also 
the  well-known  song,  The  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Davy,  Richard,  late  15th  and  early  i6th  century 
English  composer.  From  1490-92  he  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
the  composer  of  motets,  carols  and  part-songs  which 
have  some  historical  value. 

Davy,  Ruby  C.  E.,  early  20th  century  Australian 
composer  and  pianist;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
orchestral,  choral,  instrumental  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Dawes,  Charles  Gates,  American  statesman  and 
amateur  musician,  born  Marietta,  O.,  Aug.  27,  1865. 
He  was  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  under 
Calvin  Coolidge,  also  serving  as  a  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  Company.  One  of  Dawes'  composi- 
tions, a  Melody^  was  brought  to  fame  by  Fritz  Kreisler 
featuring  it  on  his  recital  programs. 

Dawson,,  Frederick,  English  pianist,  born  Leeds, 
July  16,  1868;  a  pupil  of  Halle,  Dannreuther,  Klind- 
worth,  Rubinstein  and  Grieg.  His  performance  of  the 
whole  of  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  from  mem- 
ory at  ten  years  of  age  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
Halle.  He  introduced  both  the  Brahms  piano  concertos 
to  the  English  public;  his  reputation  extended  also  to 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Dawson,  Peter,  Australian  baritone,  born  Adelaide, 
Australia,  Jan.  13,  1882;  he  is  well-known  on  both  the 
operatic  and  concert  stages. 

Dawson,  William  L;,  American  negro  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Anniston,  Ala.,  Sept.  26,  1899. 
He  was  graduated  from  Tuskegee  Institute  in  1921, 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Homer  Institute  at 
Kansas  City  in  1925,  learned  to  play  several  wind  in- 
struments, and  in  1926  was  engaged  as  trombonist  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Orchestra.  In  1930  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  Choir,  which  he 
brought  to  New  York  for  a  concert.  His  Negro  Folk 
Symphony  was  highly  commended  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  and  was  given  a  performance  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Day,  Alfred,  English  physician,  born  at  London  in 
1810;  died  there,  Feb.  11,  1849.  He  studied  musical 
theory  with  remarkable  thoroughness,  and  wrote  an 
important  treatise  on  harmony  which  was  published  in 
1845.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  rules  and  exceptions  that 
obscured  rather  than  clarified  the  text-books  of  his 
day,  he  evolved  a  system  which  was  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  meet  with  the  approval  of  musicians  like 


Macfarren.  His  most  important  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  the  theory  was  his  division  of  styles  into 
diatonic  and  chromatic,  and  his  discussion  of  discords 
which  can  be  used  without  preparation. 

Day,  Charles  Russell,  English  authority  on  East 
Indian  music,  born  at  Horstead,  Norfolk,  in  1860;  died 
Feb.  1 8,  1900.  He  was  a  major  in  the  British  army, 
served  in  India,  and  later  in  South  Africa  where  he  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Paardeberg.  His  most  important 
contribution  to  musical  literature  is  the  work,  Music 
and  Musical  Instruments  of  Southern  India  and  the 
Deccan. 

Day,  John,  English  music  typographer,  born  Dun- 
wich,  Suffolk,  1522;  died  London,  July  23,  1584;  one 
of  the  earliest  music  printers  in  London,  starting  in 
business  about  1547.  His  efforts  were  chiefly  devoted 
to  books  of  Psalms,  with  and  without  music.. 

Day,  John,  English  violinist,  organist  and  violin 
maker,  born  London,  Mar.  7,  1830;  died  there,  Nov.  4, 
1905.  He  studied  with  Deberiot,  made  his  debut  at  a 
London  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Deberiot's  Second 
Concerto,  playing  later  at  various  English  festivals. 
As  a  member  of  the  Queen's  Band,  he  made  many  solo 
performances  before  Queen  Victoria. 

Day,  Thomas,  I7th  century  English  musician,  who 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  Charles  I,  and  was 
choirmaster  at  Westminster.  In  1623  he  was  made 
master  of  the  singing  boys  in  the  King's  Chapel  for 
life. 

Dayas,  Karin  Elin,  Finnish  pianist,  born  Helsing- 
fors,  May  13,  1892;  pupil  of  Friedberg  at  the  Koln 
Conservatory. 

Dayas,  William  Humphries,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  New  York,  Sept.  12,  1864;  died  Man- 
chester, England,  May  3,  1903.  He  studied  in  New 
York  under  Jackson,  Warren,  Mills  and  Joseffy;  in 
Germany  he  was  a  pupil  of  Kullak,  Haupt  and  Erlich, 
and  also  one  of  Liszt's  last  pupils  at  Weimar.  His 
works  included  music  for  various  instruments,  also 
three  sets  of  songs. 

Dayere,  a  Persian  or  East  Russian  tambourine. 

Daza  (Daga),  Esteban,  Spanish  lutenist,  born  Val- 
ladolid,  about  middle  of  i6th  century.  He  published 
a  book  in  tablature,  which  is  of  great  interest  as  it 
contains  transcriptions  for  the  lute,  of  a  number  of 
Spanish  madrigals  and  villancicos,  the  original  voice- 
parts  of  which  were  found  in  other  printed  works  and 
manuscripts. 

D.  C.,  abbreviation  for  da  capo. 

De  Abravanel,  Maurice,  see  Abravanel,  Maurice  de. 

Dead  City,  The,  see  Tote  Stadt,  Die. 

Dead  Eyes,  The,  see  Toten  Augen,  Die. 

Dead  march,  a  funeral  march. 

De  Ahna,  see  Ahna,  de. 

Deak,  Stephen,  contemporary  violoncellist;  pupil  of 
David  Popper.  He  has  been  heard  in  many  American 
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cities,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
after  the  world  war.  In  1930  he  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Deakin,  Andrew,  English  organist  and  musicologist, 
born  Birmingham,  Apr.  13,  1822;  died  there,  Dec.  21, 
1903.  Self-taught,  he  held  several  positions  as  organ- 
ist and  established  a  publishing  business  in  Birming- 
ham. His  chief  work  was  Outlines  of  Musical  Bibliog- 
raphy, a  catalogue  of  historical  and  theoretical  works 
on  music.  He  also  composed  some  church  music. 

De  Almeida,  see  Almeida,  de. 

Dean  (Deane),  Thomas,  English  organist,  violinist 
and  composer,  born  about  1670;  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  play  a  Corelli  sonata  publicly  in  England.  Some 
of  his  violin  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of 
the  period.  In  addition  to  services  and  other  music 
for  the  church,  he  wrote  incidental  music  to  plays. 

Dean  Paul,  Lady,  see  Poldowski. 

De  Angelis,  Alberto,  Italian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Rome,  Sept.  4,  1885.  He  has  written  a 
dictionary  of  music,  also  a  series  of  biographies  of 
musicians. 

De  Angelis,  Girolamo,  Italian  violinist,  born  Civita- 
vecchia, Jan.  i,  1858;  pupil  of  Bazzini.  He  succeeded 
Cavallini  as  professor  at  Milan  Conservatory,  later  oc- 
cupying a  similar  post  at  Dublin. 

De  Angelis,  Nazureno,  Italian  bass,  born  Rome, 
Nov.  17,  1881.  He  received  his  first  musical  training 
at  a  monastic  school  in  his  native  city,  and  made  his 
debut  at  Aquila,  soon  coming  to  the  front  among  oper- 
atic basses,  and  later  appearing  at  the  leading  opera 
houses  of  Europe  and  America.  His  portrayals  of 
Mefistof ele  and  Parsifal  were  most  remarkable ;  he  also 
created  the  leading  bass-part  in  The  Love  of  Three 
Kings,  by  Montemezzi. 

De  Angelis,  Ruggero,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Rome  in  1896;  his  works  include  several  light  operas 
and  a  sacred  cantata. 

De  Anglia,  Gervasius,  see  Anglia,  Gervasius  de. 

Dearie,  Edward,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Cambridge  in  1806;  one  of  the  founders  of 
Trinity  College,  London.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  an- 
thems, music  for  the  services  of  the  church,  part-songs 
and  songs. 

Dearth,  Harry,  English  operatic  bass,  born  London, 
1876;  died  Apr.  18,  1933;  he  was  principal  bass  at 
Westminster  Abbey  for  fourteen  years. 

Death  and  the  Maiden,  a  song,  and  also  a  string 
quartet  by  Franz  Schubert  with  which  the  same  title 
is  associated  because  the  second  movement  contains  a 
series  of  variations  on  the  theme  of  the  original  ballad. 
The  original  song  was  composed  in  1817,  and  the  quar- 
tet in  1824. 

Death  and  Transfiguration  (Ger.  Tod  und  Ver- 
klarung),  an  orchestral  tone  poem  by  Richard  Strauss, 
composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89,  and  first  performed 
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at  a  music  convention  at  Eisenach  on  June  21,  1890, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  printed  score 
bears  a  poem  in  German ;  the  popular  impression  that 
it  inspired  Strauss  is  erroneous  because  it  was  written 
by  Alexander  Ritter  after  he  had  heard  the  composition 
played,  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  authoritative  outline 
of  the  emotional  meaning  of  the  music.  The  poem  por- 
trays a  sick  man,  fighting  for  life  with  Death,  and  in 
delirium  recalling  his  childhood,  youth  and  manhood. 
Finally,  when  Death  at  last  strikes,  deliverance- 
Transfiguration — is  granted  him  in  Heaven. 

De  Baif,  Jean  Antoine,  see  Baif,  Jean  Antoine  de. 

Debain,  Alexandre  Frangois,  French  keyed-instru- 
ment maker,  born  at  Paris  in  1809 ;  died  there  in  1877. 
Originally  a  foreman  in  a  piano  factory,  he  established 
his  own  business,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  in- 
vention of  several  instruments,  notably  the  harmonium, 
or  free-reed  organ,  called  by  the  French  orgue  espressif 
(expressive  organ). 

De  Balorre,  Charles,  see  Balorre,  Charles  de. 

De  Basil's  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  see  Ballet 
Russe. 

De  Beaulieu,  Hector  Eustorg,  see  Eustorg  de  Beait- 
lieu,  Hector. 

De  Beaumesnil,  Henrietta  Adelaide,  see  Beaumes- 
nil,  Henrietta  Adelaide  Villard  de. 

Debefve,  Jules,  Belgian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  Jan.  16,  1863;  student  at  the 
Liege  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  vocal, 
orchestral,  operatic  and  piano  works. 

De  Begnis,  see  Begnis,  de. 

De  Beldemandis  (Beldomandis,  Beldemando), 
Prosdocimo,  see  Beldemandis,  Prosdocimo  de. 

De  Belem,  Antonio,  see  Belem,  Antonio  de. 

De  Belenoi,  Aimeric,  see  Belenoi,  Aimeric  de. 

De  Belleville-Oury,  Anna  Caroline,  see  Belleville- 
Oury,  Anna  Caroline  de. 

De  Beranger,  Pierre  Jean,  see  Beranger,  Pierre 
Jean  de. 

De  Beriot,  see  Beriot. 

De  Berneville,  Gilbert,  see  Gilbert  de  Berneville. 

Debes,  Arnold,  German  opera  singer  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Mar.  24,  1877;  he  has  written  piano 
pieces,  violin  pieces,  choruses,  songs  and  dances. 

Debile,  Debole  (It.),  feeble,  weak. 

Debillemont,  Jean  Jacques,  French  composer,  born 
Dijon,  Dec.  12,  1824;  died  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1879;  pupil 
of  Alard,  Leborne  and  Carafa.  His  works  include 
operas,  operettas,  ballets  and  cantatas. 

De  Binchois,  Gilles,  see  Binchois,  Gilles  (Egidius) 
de. 

De  Blamont,  Frangois  Colin,  see  Blamont,  Frangois 
Colin  de. 

Deblois,  see  Gronenrade,  Charles  Xavier  van. 
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De  Boeck,  Auguste,  Belgian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Merchtem,  May  9,  1865 »  Pupft  of  Mailly, 
J.  Dupont  and  F.  Kufferath  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tor}'. His  compositions  included  songs,  instrumental, 
choral,  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Debogis,  Marie  Louise,  Swiss  soprano,  born 
Geneva,  Aug.  15,  1879;  pupil  of  Ketten.  She  was  en- 
gaged by  Siegfried  Wagner  for  the  1909  festival  at 
Bayreuth,  and  later  made  successful  tours  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Debois,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  composer,  born  Brunn, 
Nov.  24,  1834;  died  there,  May  10,  1893.  He  founded 
a  male  choral  society  in  his  native  city ;  of  numerous 
vocal  compositions,  some  of  his  male  choruses  have 
been  popular. 

De  Boisdeffre,  Charles  Henri  Rene,  see  Boisdeffre, 
Charles  Henri  Rene  Le  Mouton  de. 

De  Boismortier,  Joseph  Bodin,  see  Boismortier, 
Joseph  Bodin  de. 

De  Bondt,  Louis,  Belgian  composer,  organist,  choir- 
master, teacher  and  theorist,  born  Puers,  July  5,  1877; 
died  Brussels,  Sept.  23,  1920.  He  composed  some  dra- 
matic music,  and  wrote  both  a  preparatory  and  a  full 
course  in  harmony. 

De  Bournonville,  see  Bournonville,  de. 
De  Bousset,  Jean  Baptiste  Dronart,  see  Bousset, 
Jean  Baptiste  Dronart  de. 

De  Breteuil,  Frangois,  see  Breteuil,  Frangois  de. 
De  Breville,  Pierre   Onfroy,  see  Breville>  Pierre 
Onfroy  de. 

Debrnoff,  see  Srb-Debrnoff,  Josef. 
Debrois    van    Bruyck,    Karl,    see    Bruyck,    Karl 
Debrois  van. 

De  Brossard,  Sebastien,  see  Brossard,  Sebastien  de. 

Debroux,  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist  and  editor,  born 

in  1866;  died  at  Brussels  in  June,  1929.     He  was  a 

successful  concert  artist,  and  edited  violin  sonatas  of  the 

iSth  century. 

De  Bruch,  Arnold,  see  Bruck,  Arnold  von. 
De  Busne,  Antoine,  see  Busnois,  Antoine. 
De  Bussy,  see  Bussy,  de. 

Debussy,  Claude  Achille,  French  composer,  born 
St.-Germain-en-Laye,  Aug.  22,  1862;  died  Paris,  Mar. 
25,  1918.  He  founded  the  modern  school  known  as 
impressionism  and  was  the  most  influential  French  com- 
poser of  his  generation.  He  displayed  no  particular 
leaning  toward  music  until  he  was  ten  years  old;  at 
eleven  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  remaining 
there  until  he  was  twenty-two,  studying  piano  playing 
under  Marmontel,  theoretical  subjects  with  Guiraud. 
He  also  had  some  lessons  during  this  period  with 
Lavignac,  Massenet  and  Durand.  Debussy  found  the 
work  somewhat  distasteful  during  his  first  years  at  the 
Conservatoire,  but  his  natural  talent  resulted  in  his 
winning  a  number  of  prizes  and  medals  for  piano  play- 
ing, for  accompaniment,  and  for  counterpoint  and 


fugue.     L'&nfant  prodigue  won  for  him  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  and  it  eventually  became  one  of  his  best 
known  works.    After  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  his 
scholarship,  including  the  residence  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  in  Italy,  Debussy  returned  to  Paris  and 
settled  down  to  the  career  of  a  composer,  which,  with 
the  occasional  relief  of  journalistic  activities,  he  fol- 
lowed for  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  was  by  nature  some- 
what retiring  in  disposition,   and  rarely  appeared  in 
public;  his  talents  were  not  of  an  order  that  would 
have  made  the  career  of  a  virtuoso  suitable  for  him, 
and  his  few  public  appearances  were  usually  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  his  works,  either  as 
conductor  or  as  a  member  of  the  audience.     On  two 
occasions   he   conducted   his   works   in   London,   first 
L'Apres-midi  d'un  faune  and  La  Mer  with  the  Queen's 
Hall  Orchestra  in   1908  and  the  three  Nocturnes  in 
1909.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  ill  health,  and  composed  very  little.     The 
song  Nuit  d'etoiles  is  Debussy's  earliest  surviving  work  ; 
it  was  composed  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and 
is  a  vigorous  bit  of  writing  for  a  child  of  that  age. 
L*  Enfant  prodigue,  written  after  eight  more  years  at 
the  Conservatoire,  shows  a  tremendous  advance,  but 
it  cannot  rank  as  more  than  a  clever  exploitation  of 
some  of  the  obvious  styles  of  the  moment.     Some  of 
his  most  original  work  of  this  period  is  half-way  be- 
tween these  two  compositions.     In  the  song  Mando- 
line, composed  in  1880,  Debussy  exhibited  considerable 
originality,  but  it  was  still  the  work  of  a  student,  as 
was  the  even  more  significant  song  L*  Ombre  des  arbres 
dans  la  riviere.     In  both  these  compositions,  although 
he  still  had  four  years  to  complete  his  course  at  the 
Conservatoire,  his  mature  idiom  is  to  be  detected.  After 
his  student  days  were  over,  he  began  to  shake  off  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Conservatoire, 
and  to  feel  his  way  along  new  paths.    He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  piano  pieces  up  to  1890,  most  of  them  being 
only    instrumental    versions    of    airs    from   L' Enfant 
prodigue.    There  are  two  exceptions,  one,  a  setting  for 
female  voices  and  orchestra  of  portions  of  Rossetti's 
The  Blessed  Damosel,  and  the  other  a  symphonic  suite, 
Printemps.    These  were  submitted  by  Debussy,  as  prize 
winner,  to  the  members  of  the  Institute.    The  former 
was  accepted,  not  without  misgivings,  but  the  latter  was 
flatly  rejected  as  being  unplayable.    It  was  considerably 
less  polished,  but  still  more  unusual,  forecasting,  as  it 
did,  the  orchestral  masterpieces  of  later  years.     The 
five  Baudelaire  songs,  written  in  1890,  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  large  group  of  maturer  works.    Among 
these  were  the  string  quartet  in  G  minor,  a  remarkable 
work;  L'Apres-wiidi  d'un  faune  and  the  three  Noc- 
turnes for  orchestra;  the  Chansons  de  Bilitis;  the  opera 
Pelleas  and  Melisande;  the  orchestral  suite  La  Mer,  the 
best  of  the  Verlaine  songs;  the  settings  of  the  poems 
of  Villon  and  Charles  due  d'Orleans ;  and  some  of  the 
piano  pieces,  like  Estampes  and  Images,  and  the  first 
set  of  preludes.     Then  came  the  few  final  years  of 
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mixed  achievement,  showing  at  times  the  sure  hand  of 
the  master,  and  also  some  exploration  of  new  fields, 
but,  chiefly,  evidences  of  the  mind  losing  its  elasticity 
and  the  powers  failing.  To  the  majority  of  music 
lovers,  Debussy's  piano  music  is  probably  best  known 
and  most  enjoyed;  in  this  department  his  fame  has 
been  widely  extended,  and  he  has  been  much  discussed. 
That  he  established  a  new  style  cannot  be  questioned ; 
neither  this  generation  nor  the  next  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  his  style  has  permanence.  Technically, 
his  innovations  have  been  valuable,  if  only  to  give  pi- 
anists a  new  viewpoint,  and  to  open  up  to  them  the 
greater  possibilities  of  their  instrument.  Many  of 
Debussy's  keyboard  passages  have  required  new  meth- 
ods of  fingering,  and  he  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field 
in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  pedals.  His  overlaying  of 
vague  harmonies,  and  his  fertility  in  the  invention  of 
rhythmic  problems  have  presented  the  pianist  with 
many  matters  for  thoughtful  consideration,  but  his  in- 
fluence in  non-technical  details  has  not  been  so  great. 
In  works  such  as  Bronittards  and  Feux  d'artifice,  for 
example,  he  seems  to  be  harmonically  ruminating,  so  to 
speak.  Many  of  his  later  piano  pieces  seem  so  con- 
cerned with  a  few  unimportant  harmonic  problems 
that  they  come  to  an  end  before  any  definite  decision 
is  reached.  But  the  outstanding  works,  such  as  La 
Soiree  dans  Grenade,  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  Poissons  d'or, 
Les  fees  sont  d'exquises  danseuses,  Bruyeres,  and  the 
masterpieces  that  form  two-thirds  of  the  first  set  of 
preludes  and  reach  their  climax  in  the  noble  La 
Cathedrale  engloutie,  show  how  versatile  his  imagina- 
tion could  be.  With  the  exception  of  Bruyeres  and 
La  Cathedrale  engloutie,  these  works  are  not  broad 
conceptions  for  the  pianist  who  is  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  the  emotional  and  intellectual  tasks  set  for  him 
by  such  men  as  Brahms  and  Franck,  but  they  constitute 
a  gallery  of  beautiful  sketches  for  him  to  color  with 
the  subtlest  pigments  at  his  command.  The  orchestral 
works,  L'Apres-midi  d'un  faune,  Nuages  and  Fetes  and 
part  of  the  string  quartet  antedated  the  outstanding 
piano  pieces,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  acceptance 
as  a  distinguished  composer.  They  presented  many 
new  problems  to  conductor,  players  and  listeners  alike. 
Debussy's  later  instrumental  works  including  Iberia, 
the  'cello  sonata,  the  sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp, 
and  the  ballet  Jeux  seem  to  reveal  a  definite  decline  in 
his  powers,  although  several  of  them,  particularly  the 
'cello  sonata,  contain  many  extremely  beautiful  pas- 
sages. Debussy's  songs  are  notable  for  the  equal  di- 
vision of  interest  between  the  vocal  line  and  the  accom- 
paniment, although  in  this  department  of  composition 
he  may  otherwise  be  considered  less  of  an  innovator. 
His  musical  invention  is  somewhat  hemmed  in  by  the 
restrictions  of  voice-range  and  by  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing the  over-balancing  of  the  voice-part  by  the  accom- 
paniment. His  progress  in  harmonic  development  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  noted  in  three  songs  of  sentiment,  Ro- 
mance (1887),  Green  (1903),  and  Je  tremble  en  voyant 


ton  visage  (1910).    The  last  of  these  has  in  every  bar 
the  perfectly  mature  harmonic  frame-work.    They  are 
all  very  beautiful  songs,  each  in  a  different  way,  and 
all  exhibit  the  same  type  of  emotional  outlook.     Of 
Debussy's  love-songs,  probably  the  first  two  of  the 
Chansons  de  Bilitis  are  the  most  individual;  the  very 
sensitive  La  Flute   de  Pan  and  the   passionate  La 
chevelure.    From  the  works  of  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine 
he  drew  some  of  his  finest  inspirations,  among  them 
Recueillment,  Colloque  sentimental,  Fantoches,  Chevaux 
de  bois  and  Le  Fanne.     The  poems  of  Charles  due 
d'Orleans  provided  him  with  texts  for  some  of  his 
freshest  and  finest  expressions,   and  he  reached  his 
climax  as  a  song  composer  in  the  three  splendid  Villon 
ballades,  voicing  the  most  opposite  emotions  with  equal 
subtlety  and  power.     Three  works  for  voices  and  or- 
chestra are  outstanding.    La  Damoiselle  elue  is  a  work 
of    haunting,    mystical    beauty,    slight    in    style    and 
nebulous,  fitting  perfectly  the  mood  and  thought  of 
Rossetti's  poems.     Pelleas  and  Melisande,  Debussy's 
largest,  and,  in  many  respects,  his  most  revealing  work, 
is  set  to  the  text  by  Maeterlinck.     With  all  its  in- 
equalities, it  is  one  of  the  composer's  greatest  achieve- 
ments.    Aside  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  they  are 
many,  it  is  one   of  the  mileposts  in  the  history  of 
opera.     It  is  extremely  useful  in  estimating  the  com- 
parative importance  of  its  composer,  because  it  pro- 
vides a  common  ground  on  which  he  may  be  placed 
with  other  great  men  in  music.     For  those  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  opera,  it  provides  the  means  of 
finding  exactly  what  Debussy  stands  for,  and  its  per- 
formances in  America  and  throughout  the  world  are 
frequent  enough  to  provide  opportunities  for  first  hand 
study.    It  epitomizes  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  com- 
poser, and  represents  the  summit  of  musical  impres- 
sionism, showing  precisely  how  far  impressionism  may 
venture  into  the  field  of  stage  music.    The  hand  of  the 
composer  is  extremely  sure,  and  the  economy  of  the 
craftsmanship  is  remarkable.     The  faintest  nuance  of 
the  words  is  caught  up  and  amplified  by  the  orchestra 
and  the  music  is  tense  and  full  of  pulsating  beauty. 
The  third  work  in  this  classification  is  the  elaborate 
music  to    d'Annunzio's  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien, 
an  unequal  piece,  written  during  the  last  few  years  of 
the  composer's  life,  and  by  no  means  able  to  bear  com- 
parison with  the  two  last-mentioned  works.     As  to 
Debussy's  contribution  to  art,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  was 
greatly   attracted   to    chords   of   the   ninth   and   their 
derivatives  treated  as  primaries,  and  in  particular  by 
chords  in  which  component  notes  are  separated  by  whole 
tones.    The  resulting  idiom  had  rich  possibilities  within 
its  sphere  but  its  limitations  were  extremely  definite. 
We  must  assign  a  high  place  to  one  who  could  write 
such  things  as  La  Cathedrale  engloutie,  and  the  scene 
of  Melisande's  death.    His  world  may  have  been  small, 
but  in  it  he  was  a  great  man,  and  sometimes  he  saw 
beyond.     Most  of  Debussy's  compositions  of  real  im- 
portance have  been  discussed  in  this  article ;  biographies 
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have  been  written  by  Daniel  Chenneviere  and  Rene 
Petes;  appreciation  by  Remain  Rolland,  Giacomo 
Setaccioli,  Ladislaus  Fabian,  Ernest  Newman  and  many 
other  authorities. 

Debut  (Fr.),  a  first  appearance;  a  term  applied 
to  a  male  or  female  instrumentalist  or  singer  appearing 
for  the  first  time,  especially  in  concert,  opera  or  oratorio. 

Decachord  (Fr.  decacorde),  (i)  an  obsolete  species 
of  harp  or  lyre  with  ten  strings;  (2)  an  ancient  ten- 
stringed  French  instrument  of  the  guitar  family. 

De  Calve,  Gustav  Hess,  see  Hess  de  Calve,  Gitstav. 

Decani  (Lat  "of  the  dean"),  that  part  of  a  choir 
that  occupies  the  dean's  side  in  a  cathedral. 

De  Castillija,  Pedro  Fernandez,  see  Fernandez  de 
Castillija,  Pedro. 

De  Castro,  Juan  Bias,  see  Bias  de  Castro,  Juan. 

Decaux,  Abel,  French  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Auffay,  Seine  Inf  erieure,  1869 ;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  piano  and  organ  pieces. 

De  Celles,  Jean  Frangois  Bedos,  see  Bedos  de 
Celles,  Jean  Frangois. 

Deceptive  Cadence,  a  cadence  in  which  the  domi- 
nant chord  is  not  followed  by  the  tonic. 

Decet,  (i)  a  group  of  ten  vocalists  or  instrumen- 
talists performing  together;  (2)  the  music  for  such  a 
group. 

De  Chalis,  Gui,  see  Gui  de  Chalis. 

Dechant  (Fr.),  discant. 

Dechant,  August,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Wiirzburg,  Nov.  29,  1873 »  writer  of  festival 
music  and  choruses. 

Dechant,  G.,  contemporary  American  violin  maker, 
born  Abingdon,  111.  His  shop  is  located  at  Galesburg, 
111.,  where  he  builds  instruments  after  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  models ;  he  also  has  a  reputation  for  ability 
to  regulate  instruments. 

Dechend,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  in  1849; 
died  Hirschberg,  June  30,  1932 ;  his  works  include  piano 
studies  and  songs. 

Dechert,  Hugo,  German  violoncellist,  born  Dresden, 
Sept.  16,  1860;  died  Nov.  8,  1923;  pupil  of  his  father 
and  of  Hausmann.  He  toured  Germany,  Italy  and 
Russia  as  solo  'cellist,  became  a  successful  teacher  and 
a  member  of  both  the  Hess  and  Halir  Quartets. 

Dechevrens,  Antoine,  Swiss  musicologist,  born 
Chene,  near  Geneva,  Nov.  3,  1840;  died  Geneva,  Jan. 
17,  1912.  He  published  several  books  relating  to  the 
science  of  music,  also  a  study  of  Chinese  music. 

Decima,  the  Italian  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Tenth;  also  the  Italian  and  Latin  name  for  the  interval 
of  a  tenth. 

Decimaquinta  (It.),  the  interval  of  a  fifteenth. 

Decime,  the  interval  of  -a  tenth. 

Decimole  (Ger.),  the  decuplet  (q.v.),  i.e.,  a  group 
of  ten  notes  occupying  the  time  value  of  eight  or  four. 


De  Cisneros,  Eleanora,  see  Cisneros,  Eleanora  de. 

Deciso  (It.),  decided;  energetic;  with  decision. 

Decke  (Ger.),  (i)  the  belly  or  soundboard  of  the 
piano;  (2)  the  belly  of  a  violin,  etc. 

Decker,  Bruno,  German  operetta  librettist,  born 
Stettin,  Apr.  16,  1871;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  i,  1922. 

Decker,  Carl  Max,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Vienna,  Sept.  14,  1877;  pupil  of  Nentwig- 
Bauer  and  Krenn.  He  has  contributed  numerous  arti- 
cles to  musical  periodicals  and  lexicons. 

Decker,  Constantine,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Furstenau,  Brandenburg,  Dec.  29,  1810;  died 
Stolp,  Pomerania,  Jan.  28,  1878;  pupil  of  Dehn.  His 
works  included  operas  and  instrumental  music. 

Decker,  Joachim,  I7th  century  organist  and  com- 
poser who  collaborated  with  Praetorius  and  Scheide- 
mann  on  an  important  collection  of  German  church 
music. 

Decker,  Myron  A.,  American  piano  maker,  born  at 
Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in  1823 ;  died  at  New  York  in  1901. 
His  first  factory  was  started  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1856, 
and  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1901. 

Decker,  Pauline  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser; her  compositions  included  songs,  vocal  duets 
and  small  instrumental  pieces. 

Decker,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Sasbach- 
walden,  Dec.  7,  1860;  he  has  written  many  choruses, 
organ  pieces,  violin  duets  and  songs. 

Decker-Schenck,  Johann,  Austrian  composer,  tenor 
singer  and  guitarist,  born  at  Vienna  in  1826;  died  St. 
Petersburg,  Sept.  4,  1899.  He  became  director  of  an 
opera  company  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  wrote  operas, 
songs  and  instrumental  music. 

Deckert,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Gatterstedt,  Querfurt,  Nov.  16,  1855 ;  died  Berlin, 
Feb.  18,  1927.  He  studied  at  the  Stern  Conservatory, 
and  at  the  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin;  his 
works  include  organ  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Deckert,  Willy,  German  violoncellist,  born  in  Naum- 
berg  June  4,  1870;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  1923;  pupil  of 
Schroder,  Grutzmacher  and  Klengel.  He  edited  old 
'cello  works,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Cremona  violin 
makers. 

Declamando  (It.),  in  a  declamatory  style. 

Declamation,  the  method  employed  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  words  in  a  vocal  composition.  Declamatory 
music,  which  is  usually  very  dramatic,  whether  in  opera 
or  oratorio,  is  the  abandonment  of  pure  lyrical  vocaliza- 
tion for  speech. 

Declamato  (a)  (It.),  declaimed;  in  a  declamatory 
style. 

Deconet  (Deconetti)  Michel,  i8th  century  Italian 
violin-maker  who  worked  at  Venice  from  1742  to  1779. 
He  followed  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius  models,  and 
his  instruments  are  in  some  demand. 
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De  Coninck,  Jacques  Felix,  see  Coninck,  Jacques 
Felix  de. 

De  Coppet,  Edward  J.,  see  Coppet,  Edward  J.  dc. 

De  Coucy,  Regnault  Chatelain,  see  Coney,  Reg- 
nault  Chatelain  de. 

Decouples  (Fr.),  an  indication  in  organ  music  mean- 
in  "uncouple,"  or  "coupler  off." 

Decourcelle,  Maurice  Henri,  French  pianist,  accom- 
panist and  composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  n,  1815;  pupil 
of  Herz  and  Barbereau ;  for  many  years  the-  most  dis- 
tinguished accompanist  in  Paris,  appearing  with  almost 
every  great  artist  who  visited  the  French  capital.  He 
wrote  many  excellent  studies  and  etudes  for  piano,  as 
well  as  concert  pieces,  also  fine  transcriptions  for  two 
pianos. 

Decourcelle,  Paul,  French  composer  and  mu- 
sic publisher,  born  Paris,  May  3,  1854.  He  founded 
a  music-publishing  house  in  Nizza,  and  composed 
dances,  salon  music,  and  pieces  for  string  orchestra; 
his  catalogue  included  works  by  Gillet  and  D'Ambrosio. 

De  Cousu,  Antoine,  see  Cousu,  Antoine  de. 

Decres.,  Decresc.,  abbreviations  for  Decrescendo. 

Decrescendo  (It.),  a  term  indicating  a  decrease  in 
volume ;  it  may  be  expressed  by  the  full  word,  its  abbre- 
viation decres.,  or  decresc.,  or  by  its  sign,  an  acute  angle, 
the  opening  of  which  indicates  the  point  at  which  the 
decrescendo  begins. 

Decreus,  Camille,  French  pianist,  born  Paris,  Sept. 
23,  1876;  pupil  of  Decombes,  de  Beriot  and  Raoul 
Pugno;  winner  of  first  prize  for  piano.  He  made  his 
debut  as  pianist  in  Paris,  touring  England,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  with  Emma  Calve,  and  also  with 
his  wife  Renee  Chemet,  a  distinguished  violinist;  for  a 
time  he  acted  as  accompanist  for  the  Belgian  violinist, 
Eugene  Ysaye. 

De  Croes,  see  Croes,  de. 

De  Cronenthall,  Louise  Julia  Hanel,  see  H'dnel  de 
Cronenthdl,  Louise  Augusta  Marie  Julia. 

Decsey,  Ernst,  German  music  critic  and  author, 
born  Hamburg,  Apr.  13,  1870;  student  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Anton  Bruckner 
and  Robert  Fuchs.  He  occupied  positions  as  music 
critic  in  Graz  and  in  Vienna,  and  wrote  a  biography  of 
Hugo  Wolf. 

Decuplet,  a  group  of  ten  equal  notes  played  in  the 
time  proper  to  eight  notes  of  like  value,  or  to  four  notes 
of  the  next  highest  value;  indicated  by  a  slur  and  the 
figure  10. 

De  Cupre,  Jean,  see  Cupre,  Jean  de. 

De  Curtis,  Ernesto,  see  Curtis,  Ernesto  de. 

De  Curzon,  Emanuel  Henri  Parent,  see  Curzon, 
Emanuel  Henri  Parent  de. 

De  Cuvillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  see  Cuvillon,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Philemon  de. 

Dede,  Edmund,  American  negro  violinist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1829  ; 
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died  at  Paris  in  1903.  He  studied  with  Alard  and 
Halevy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  became  a  concert 
violinist,  directed  the  UAlcazar  Orchestra  in  Bordeaux, 
and  composed  a  four-act  opera,  Sultan  d'Isphan,  and 
other  instrumental  works. 

Dedekam,  Sophie,  igth  century  Danish  composer; 
her  compositions  were  chiefly  songs. 

Dedekind,  Constantin  Christian,  German  violinist, 
singer,  poet  and  composer,  born  Reinsdorf,  Anhalt- 
Kothen,  Apr.  2,  1628;  buried  Dresden,  Sept.  2,  1715. 
He  prepared  the  text  for  many  sacred  music  dramas. 

Dedekind,  Henning,  German  theorist,  died  in  1628; 
cantor  at  Langensalza  in  1590;  writer  on  musical  theory 
and  methods  of  teaching. 

Dedieu-Peters,  Madeleine,  French  composer,  born 
in  1889 ;  she  was  awarded  the  Marmontel  Prize  in  1925, 
and  several  of  her  pieces  for  string  quartet  have  been 
published. 

Dedler,  Rochus,  German  composer,  born  Oberam- 
mergau,  Jan.  15,  1779;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  15,  1822;  his 
chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  wrote  the  music  which  is 
still  in  use  at  Oberammergau  for  the  Passion  play. 

De  Domarto,  Petrus,  see  Domarto,  Petrus  de. 

De  Doulcet  Pontecoulant,  Louis  Adolphe,  see 
Pontecoulant,  Louis  Adolphe  de  Doulcet. 

Deductio  (Lat),  (i)  the  ascending  series  of  syl- 
lables or  tones  in  the  hexachords  of  Guido  d'Arezzo; 
(2)  the  resolution  of  a  dissonance  to  a  consonance. 

De  Dufort,  Charles,  see  Dufort,  Charles  de. 

Deems,  James  Harry,  American  violinist,  organist 
and  music  teacher,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  4,  1848. 
He  studied  at  Stuttgart  with  William  Harmon,  then 
became  an  organist,  choral  director  and  teacher  in  Bal- 
timore. His  works  include  orchestral  pieces,  piano 
pieces,  organ  pieces,  and  songs;  also  some  textbooks 
on  musical  subjects. 

Deems,  James  Monroe,  American  composer,  violon- 
cellist and  teacher,  born  at  Baltimore  in  1818 ;  died  there 
in  1901.  He  studied  the  'cello  with  Dotzauer  in  Dres- 
den, taught  in  Baltimore,  became  music  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  held  the  rank  of  Brig- 
adier General  during  the  American  Civil  War.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  an  operetta,  and  an  oratorio, 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Deering,  Henri,  American  pianist,  born  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1894.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  had  memorized 
the  forty  Inventions  of  Bach,  and  gave  his  first  public 
recital  when  eleven.  Following  service  during  the 
World  War,  he  studied  in  Paris  with  Isidor  Philipp, 
and  in  Berlin  with  Artur  Schnabel,  making  his  debut 
at  Berlin  in  1922,  and  his  American  debut  in  1925  with 
the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York.  Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  frequently  as 
soloist  with  symphony  orchestras,  in  recitals,  with 
chamber  music  organizations,  and  as  a  radio  artist. 


DEERING,  RICHARD— DEGEN 


Deering  (Dering),  Richard,  English  composer,  born 
at  Kent  toward  end  of  i6th  century;  died  probably  at 
London  in  1630.  He  wrote  the  oldest  known  composi- 
tions with  figured  bass. 

De  Escobar,  see  Escobar,  de. 

De  Espinosa,  Juan,  see  Espinosa,  Juan  de. 

De  Esquivel,  Juan  Barahona,  see  Esquivel,  Juan 
Barahona  de. 

De  Esquivel  Navarro,  Juan,  see  Esquivel  Navarro, 

Juan  de. 

Deetjen,  Gottfried,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
choral    conductor,    born    Hamburg,    June    16,    1888; 
student  there  with  Emil  Krause  and  Arnold  Krug; 
later  with  Bose,  Sitt  and  Straube  in  Leipzig. 
De  Falla,  Manuel,  see  Folia,  Manuel  de. 
Defarrari,  Serafino,  see  Ferrari,  Serafino  de'. 
Defauw,   Desire,  Belgian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Ghent,  Sept.  5,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Johan  Smit.    He 
made  tours  of  the  continent  and  England,  and  during 
the   war    (1914-18)    formed   the    "Allied    Quartet." 
Later  he  became  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory, 
Antwerp,  and  directed  the  concerts  at  the  Theatre  des 
Marais,  Brussels,  classed  among  the  best  given  in  that 
city.    His  interests  are  now  many  and  varied;  in  addi- 
tion to  conducting  the  Concerts  Defauw,  he  is  first 
conductor  and  musical  advisor  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Institute,  conductor  of  the  Brussels  Conserv- 
atory Orchestra,  and  president  of  the  Belgian  section 
of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music. 
De  Faye-Jozin,  Fred,  see  Faye-Josin,  Fred  de. 
Defective,  in  harmony  (i)  an  interval  that  is  less 
than  the  normal  or  standard  such  as  a  diminished  fifth ; 
(2)  a  chord  from  which  one  or  more  of  its  normal  tones 
are  omitted. 

De  Feltre,  Alphonse  Clarke,  see  Feltre,  Alphonse 
Clarke,  Comte  de. 

De  Per,  Philibert  Jambe,  see  Per,  Philibert  Jambe 
de. 

De  Ferranti,  Marco  Aurelio,  see  Ferranti,  Marco 
Aurelio  Zani  de. 

Defesch  (de  Fesch),  Willem,  Flemish  composer 
and  organist,  born  at  Amsterdam  (?),  about  1700; 
died  at  London -about  1760;  organist  and  choir-master 
at  Notre  Dame  in  Antwerp  before  going  to  England 
where  he  was  very  successful  with  his  oratorios  Judith 
and  Joseph.  He  was  an  able  violinist,  and  besides  his 
oratorios,  composed  several  books  of  canzonets  and 
some  chamber  music. 

De  Fevin,  Antoine,  see  Fevin,  Antoine  de. 
De  Fevin,  Robert,  see  Fevin,  Robert  (Robertus)  de. 
Deff,  an  Algerian  square-framed  drum,  played  with 
the  hands. 

Deffes,  Louis  Pierre,  French  composer,  born  Tou- 
louse July  25,  1819;  died  there,  June  10,  1900;  pupil 
of  Halevy  and  Barbereau  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with  a  cantata. 


He  wrote  fifteen  operas,  masses,  motets,  overtures,  male 
choruses,  and  songs. 

Deficiendo  (It),  dying  away. 
De  Fiennes,  Henri  du  Bois,  see  Fiennes,  Henri  du 
Bois  de. 

De  Filippi,  Amedeo,  see  Filippi,  Amedeo  de. 
De'  Filippi,  Giuseppe,  see  Filippi,  Giuseppi  de'. 
De  Filippis,  Eduardo  Angel,  Argentine  violinist, 
born  at  Santa  Fe  in  1887;  student  at  the  Santafecino 
Conservatory,  and  later  founder  and  director  of  his  own 
music  school.    He  published  a  manual  of  violin-playing 
which  won  a  prize  in  Italy. 

De  Flagny,  Lucien,  see  Flagny,  Lucien  de. 
De  Flers,  Robert,  see  F lers,  Robert  de. 
De  Fontaine,  Henri  Louis  Mortier,  see  Mortier  de 
Fontaine,  Henri  Louis  Stanislas. 

De  Fontbelle,  Cecile  Blanc,  see  Blanc  de  Fontbelle, 
Cecile. 

De  Fontenelle,  Granges,  see  Fontenelle,  Granges  de. 
De  Fontmichel,  Hippolyte  Honore  Joseph  Court, 
see  Fontmichel,  Hippolyte  Honore  Joseph  Court  de. 
De  Fossa,  see  Fossa,  de. 

De  Francmesnil,  Roger,  see  Francmesnil,  Roger  de. 
De  Freitas  Branco,  Luiz,  see  Freitas  Branco,  Luiz 
de. 

Defrere,  Desire,  contemporary  Belgian  baritone  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany for  some  years. 

De  Fridzeri,  Alexander  Maria  Antonio,  see  Frid- 
seri,  Alexander  Maria  Antonio. 

De  Fuenllana,  Miguel,  see  Fuenllana,  Miguel  de. 
De  Fulda,  Adam,  see  Fulda,  Adam  de. 
De  Gabiola,  Fernando,  see  Gabiola,  Fernando  de. 
Degani,  Eugenio,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Mon- 
tagnana,    1840;  son  of  the  violin  maker,   Domenico 
Degani.    He  studied  with  his  father,  and  was  awarded 
many  first  prizes  for  his  instruments.     The  purfling 
on  his  violins  is  composed  of  three  black  and  two  white 
lines. 

Degani,  Giulio,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at  Venice, 
in  1875,  son  of  Eugenio  Degani ;  pupil  and  partner  of 
his  father. 

De  Garaude,  Alexis,  see  Garaude,  Alexis  de. 
De'  Gatti,  Teofilo,  see  Gatti,  Teofilo  de'. 
Degele,    Eugen,   German  baritone   and    composer, 
born  Munich,  July  4,  1834;  died  Dresden,  July  26, 1886. 
He  studied  with  A.  Bayer,  Fr.  Dietz  and  W.  Rauscher, 
appeared  in  opera,  and  wrote  numerous  songs. 

Degen,  Heinrich  Christoph,  i8th  century  German 
claircembalist,  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Glogau. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  and  wrote  cantatas,  harpsichord  pieces  and 
violin  music. 

Degen,  Helmut,  German  composer,  born  Aglaster- 
hausen,  Heidelberg,  Jan.  14,  1911.  He  studied  at  the 
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Cologne  Conservatory,  and  with  Jarnach,  Ehrenberg 
and  Schiedermair ;  his  compositions  include  an  orches- 
tral concerto,  piano  concertino,  chamber  music  and  a 
cantata. 

De  Genst,  Auguste,  see  Genst,  August c  de. 

De  Gerson,  Jean  Charlier,  see  Gerson,  Jean  Char- 
Her  de. 

De  Ghersem,  Gery,  see  Ghersem,  Gcry  de. 

De  Giardini,  Felice,  see  Giardini,  Felice  de. 

De  Gilbert,  Vincents  Maria,  see  Gilbert,  Vincents 
Maria  de. 

De  Giosa,  Nicola,  see  Giosa,  Nicola  de. 

De  Giovanni,  Nicola,  see  Giovanni,  Nicola  de. 

De  Glimes,  Jean  Baptiste  Jules,  see  Glimes,  Jean 
Baptiste  Jules  de. 

Degner,  Erich  Wolf,  German  pedagogue,  born 
Hohenstein-Ernstthal,  Apr.  8,  1858;  died  Berka  near 
Weimar,  Nov.  18,  1908.  He  studied  at  Weimar  and 
Wiirzburg,  teaching  later  at  Ratisbon  and  Gotha,  held 
various  important  positions  as  director  of  music  schools 
and  societies,  and  composed  orchestral,  vocal  and  solo 
instrumental  music,  most  of  which  has  remained  in 
manuscript. 

De  Goes,  Damiao,  see  Goes,  Damiao  de. 

De  Gogorza,  Emilio,  see  Gogorsa,  Emilia  de. 

Degola,  Andrea  Luigi,  Italian  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1778 ;  pupil  of  Luigi  Cerro. 
He  played  and  taught  in  Chiavari,  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
writing  piano  pieces,  variations  for  piano  with  quartet 
accompaniment,  and  a  work  on  accompaniment,  treat- 
ing of  the  piano,  the  harp  and  the  guitar. 

Degola,  Giocondo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Genoa 
about  1803 ;  died  there,  Dec.  5,  1845  J  n*s  works  include 
operas  and  church  music. 

De  Gorzanis,  Jacopo,  see  Gorzanis,  Jacopo  de. 

De  Goula,  Isabel  Grassot,  see  Grassot  de  Goula, 
Isabel. 

De  Graan,  Jean,  see  Graan,  Jean  de. 

De'  Grandi,  Alessandro,  see  Grandi,  Alessandro  de. 

De  Grandis,  Vicenzo,  see  Grandis,  Vicenzo  de. 

De  Grandval,  see  Grandval. 

De  Grassi,  Antonio,  see  Grassi,  Antonio  de. 

De  Grassi,  Winifred  Jane,  see  Grassi,  Winifred 
Jane  de. 

Degree,  (i)  one  of  eight  consecutive  tones  in  a 
major  or  minor  diatonic  scale;  (2)  a  line  or  space  on 
the  staff.  Degrees  are  usually  counted  or  numbered 
from  the  bottom  upward;  (3)  the  interval  or  passage 
from  one  scale-degree  to  the  next;  also  designated  as 
step. 

De  Greef,  Arthur,  Belgian  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Louvain,  Oct.  10,  1862;  pupil  of  Brassin 
at  Brussels  and  of  Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Grieg,  and  specialized  in  performing  composi- 
tions by  the  great  Scandinavian  master.  He  concertized 
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in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Norway  and  Eng- 
land, and  taught  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  works,  a  piano  concerto, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Degrees  in  Music,  the  recognized  academic  degrees 
in  music  conferred  by  the  universities  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  B.  Mus.  (Musices  Baccdau- 
reus),  M.  Mus.  (Musices  Magister},  and  D.  Mus. 
(Musices  Doctor}.  While  the  examinations  in  England 
usually  require  the  passing  of  numerous  theoretical  tests 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
writing  of  one  or  more  compositions  in  the  larger  forms, 
those  in  America  frequently  permit  the  substitution  of 
unusual  ability  to  sing  or  to  play  an  instrument  in  place 
of  original  composition.  The  earliest  degrees  in  music 
were  granted  by  Cambridge  University  in  1463  and  by 
Oxford  in  1499. 

De  Grignon  Bocquet,  Juan  Lamote,  see  Lamote  de 
Grignon  Bocquet,  Juan. 

De  Grignon  y  Ribas,  Richard  Lamote,  see  Lamote 
de  Grignon  y  Ribas,  Richard. 

De  Grigny,  Nicolas,  see  Grigny,  Nicolas  de. 

De  Grocheo,  Johannes,  see  Grocheo,  Johannes. 

De  Groot,  see  Groot. 

Degtareff,  Stepan  Anikevitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  choral  conductor,  born  in  1766;  died  in  1813.  He 
studied  with  Sarti,  writing  songs  and  choral  works ;  he 
also  translated  a  harmony  treatise  by  Manf  redini  into 
Russian. 

De  Guarneri,  Francesco,  see  Guarneri,  Francesco 
de. 

De  Haan,  Willem,  Dutch  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Rotterdam,  Sept.  24,  1849;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  26, 
1930;  pupil  of  Nicolai,  de  Lange  and  Bargiel.  He  was 
music  director  at  Bingen  and  conductor  of  the  Mozart 
Society  at  Darmstadt;  his  works  include  operas,  can- 
tatas, vocal  duets,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

De  Haan-Manifarges,  Pauline,  see  Haan-Manifar- 
ges>  Pauline  de. 

De  Handlo,  Robert,  see  Handlo,  Robert  de. 

De  Harrack,  Charles,  Russian  pianist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Brest-Litovsk,  Aug.  18,  1884.  He 
studied  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory  in 
Berlin,  in  Vienna  with  Leschetizky,  and  made  his  debut 
at  Berlin  in  1905.  After  touring  Europe,  he  taught  in 
Vienna,  and  later  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
concertized,  and  taught  the  piano  at  Cleveland,  O. 

De  Hart,  Willem  Paul  Eugen,  see  Hart,  Willem 
Paul  Eugen  de. 

De  Hartog,  Edouard,  see  Hartog,  Edouard  de. 

Dehec,  Nazario  (Nassovius),  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  about  1710;  his  published  works  in- 
cluded some  chamber  music. 

De  Heifer,  Charles,  see  Heifer,  Charles  de. 

Dehmlow,  Hertha,  German  soprano,  born  Konigs- 
berg,  Apr.  26,  1880.  She  studied  with  her  mother  and 
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Mathilde  Mallinger,  making  her  debut  in  1911  at  Bay- 
reuth  as  Erda  in  Das  Rheingold.  After  numerous  con- 
cert tours,  she  became  a  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Academy  of  Church  and  School  Music  in  Berlin. 

Dehn,  Siegfried  Wilhelm,  German  theorist,  analyst, 
librarian,  historian,  translator  and  compiler,  born 
Altona,  Feb.  25,  1799;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  12,  1858.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  music  section  of  the  Royal  Library  in 
Berlin,  and  was  given  the  honorary  title,  "Royal  Pro- 
fessor." He  catalogued  the  entire  musical  library  and 
added  a  number  of  valuable  works,  including  many  orig- 
inal manuscripts  by  members  of  the  Bach  family.  He 
scored  no  fewer  than  500  motets  of  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
and  copied  an  enormous  number  of  the  works  of  Bach. 
He  published  for  the  first  time,  Bach's  six  concertos  for 
various  instruments,  the  concertos  for  one,  two  and 
three  claviers,  and  the  two  comic  cantatas.  Among 
many  distinguished  pupils,  Dehn  numbered  Glinka, 
Kullak,  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Kiel ;  he  also  wrote  text- 
books on  harmony  and  on  counterpoint,  as  well  as 
analyses  of  canons  and  fugues  by  Lassus,  Marcello, 
Palestrina,  Bach  and  others. 

Dehnen  (Ger.),  to  expand  or  prolong. 

Dehnert,  Max,  German  composer,  born  at  Freiburg, 
in  1893.  He  studied  with  Mraczek,  and  has  composed 
an  opera,  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  divertissement, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Dehnungsstrich  (Ger.),  in  vocal  music,  a  line  of 
continuation  after  a  syllable,  indicating  that  it  is  to  be 
sung  to  all  notes  over  the  line ;  dots  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  the  written  word. 

De  Hollande  (Hollander),  Jean,  see  Holland e 
(Hollander},  Jean  de. 

De  Hollandre,  Charles  Felix,  see  Hollandre, 
Charles  Felix  de. 

De  Hond,  Corneille,  see  Canis,  Corneille. 

De  Hondt,  Gheerkin,  see  Hondt,  Gheerkin  de. 

De  Horvath,  Cecile,  see  Horvath,  Cecile  de. 

De  Horvath,  Zoltan,  see  Horvath,  Zoltan  de. 

Deilich,  Philippus,  see  Dulichius,  Philippus. 

Dei  Petrucci,  Ottaviano,  see  Petrucci,  Ottaviano 
del. 

De  Iradier,  Sebastian,  see  Iradier,  Sebastian  de. 

De  Iriarte,  Tomas,  see  Iriarte,  Tomas  de. 

De  Irigoyen,  Bernardo  Manuel,  Argentine  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1883.  He  studied  in 
Europe,  was  a  member  of  the  Van  Necke  Quartet,  and 
acquired  a  fine  reputation  as  a  concert  artist  in  his  native 
country. 

Deis,  Carl,  American  composer,  organist,  teacher  and 
musical  editor,  born  New  York,  Mar.  7,  1883.  His 
father  was  bass-trombone  player  in  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  taught  his  son  the  piano  from  the 
time  he  was  four  years  of  age.  He  then  studied,  from 
the  age  of  eight,  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 


and  at  the  New  York  College  of  Music  with  A.  Lam- 
bert and  R.  Burmeister.  From  the  time  he  was  eleven 
he  was  entirely  self-taught  except  for  one  year  with 
A.  W.  Lilienthal.  In  1906  he  conducted  the  Saenger 
Friday  Morning  Choral  Club,  and  later  taught  at  the 
Peddie  Institute  for  Boys,  New  York,  the  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls  and  the  Veltin  School.  From  1909  to 
1922,  he  was  accompanist  for  the  MacDowell  Chorus 
and  the  New  York  Schola  Cantorum,  and  from  1919  to 
1933  was  organist  for  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
Since  1917  he  has  been  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  New 
York  music-publishing  house  of  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  He 
is  also  a  teacher,  a  fine  pianist  in  both  solo  and  chamber 
music,  and  an  accompanist  at  recitals.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  Governors  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Musicians  Foundation,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Beethoven  Association,  New  York.  He  has  made  many 
choral  and  piano  transcriptions,  and  has  composed  some 
very  successful  songs. 

Deiss,  Michael,  i6th  century  composer  and  musi- 
cian to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I  of  Germany ;  his  works 
included  motets. 

Deiters,  Hermann  Clemens  Otto,  German  essayist 
and  biographer,  born  Bonn,  June  27,  1833;  died 
Koblenz,  May  II,  1907;  he  was  the  writer  of  many 
articles  for  various  musical  papers  in  Germany,  but  his 
greatest  achievement  was  a  masterly  translation  into 
German  of  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven. 

Dejazet,  Eugene,  French  composer,  born  at  Lyons, 
in  1825.  He  brought  out  many  of  his  own  operatic 
works  at  his  own  theatre  in  Paris. 

Dejazet,  Hermine,  igth  century  French  composer, 
.the  daughter  of  an  actress,  Dejazet;  her  compositions 
include  an  opera,  La  Diable  rose,  produced  in  1859. 

Dejazet,  Jules,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Paris,  Mar.  17,  1806,  died  Ivry,  Aug.  29,  1846;  a  pupil 
of  Zimmermann  and  Fetis,  He  wrote  duos  for  piano 
and  violin,  for  piano  and  'cello,  a  trio,  and  various 
solo  pieces  for  piano. 

De  Jelyotte,  Pierre,  see  Jelyotte,  Pierre  de. 

De  Jesus,  see  Jesus  de. 

De  Joncieres,  Victorin,  see  Joncieres,  Victorin  de. 

De  Jong,  Marinus,  see  Jong,  Marimts  de. 

De  Jouy,  Victor  Joseph  Etienne,  see  Jouy,  Victor 
Joseph  Etienne. 

De  Judice,  Cesare,  see  Judice,  Cesare  de. 

Deke,  Rudolf,  German  guitarist,  mandolinist  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  May  24,  1897. 

De  Kercado,  Mile.  Le  Senechal,  see  Kercado.  Mile. 
Le  Senechal  de. 

De  Klerk,  Josef,  see  Klerk,  Josef  de. 

Dekner,  Charlotte,  Hungarian  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  at  Nagi  Bittse  in  1846;  died  at  Luyos 
in  1887.  She  studied  with  Jaborsky,  Hellmesberger, 
Ridley-Kohne  and  Ferdinand  David,  making  her  debut 
at  the  National  Theatre,  Budapest,  and  later  touring 
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successfully  in  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  England.  Spain  and  France.  As  an 
artist  she  possessed  almost  masculine  power,  a  soulful 
tone  and  a  fine  technique. 

De  Kock,  Paul,  see  Kock,  Paul  de. 

De  Kontski,  see  KontskL 

De  Koven,  Henry  Louis  Reginald,  American  com- 
poser, born  Middletown,  Conn.,  Apr.  3,  1859;  died 
Chicago,  Jan.  16,  1920;  the  son  of  a  minister  who  went 
to  England  in  18/2.  He  was  a  graduate  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  then  studied  piano  with  Speidel 
and  Lebert  and  harmony  with  Pruckner  at  Stuttgart, 
and  later  composition  with  Hauff  at  Frankfort,  singing 
with  Vannuccini  at  Florence,  and  composition  with 
Genee  at  Vienna  and  Delibes  at  Paris.  After  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  became  music  critic  on  the 
Chicago  "Evening  Post"  from  1889  to  1890,  and  on  the 
New  York  "World"  from  1891  to  1897,  on  the  New 
York  "Journal"  from  1898-1900,  again  on  the  "World" 
from  1907-12,  and  also  on  "Harper's  Weekly"  from 
1895-97.  In  1902  he  organized  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  served  as  its  conduc- 
tor until  1905.  De  Koven  wrote  two  grand  operas :  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  in  1917  with  a  libretto  by 
Percy  Mackaye,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto  for  another, ' 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  performed  in  Chicagb  and  New  York 
by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1920.  His  first  comic 
opera  was  The  Begum,  produced  at  Philadelphia  in 
1887.  Robin  Hood  was  his  masterpiece;  it  was  first 
produced  at  Chicago  in  1890,  and  in  London  the  next 
year  under  the  name  of  Maid  Marian.  Other  success- 
ful light  operas  included  The  Fencing  Master,  The 
Highwayman,  The  Knickerbockers,  and  Rob  Roy.  He 
also  wrote  more  than  four  hundred  songs,  including  the 
famous  0  Promise  Me;  some  piano  music,  a  piano 
sonata,  an  orchestral  suite,  ballets,  the  ballad  King  Wit- 
lafs  Horn  for  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  solo,  and  an  ex- 
tremely popular  setting  of  Kipling's  Recessional  for 
male  or  mixed  chorus. 

De  Kresz,  see  Kress,  de. 

De  Krifft,  William,  see  Krifft,  William  de. 

De  Krinitz,  Madame,  see  Krinits,  Madame  de. 

Del  (It.),  of  the. 

Delabarre,  Louis  Albert,  French  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  Soissons,  July  12,  1809;  student  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  became  professor  at  the  Ghent 
Conservatory,  first  oboist  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Brus- 
sels, and  composed  a  number  of  major  works  for  his 
instrument  with  quartet,  piano  or  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. 

De  Labarre,  Louis  Julien  Castels,  see  Labarre, 
Louis  Julien  Castels  de. 

De  la  Barre,  Michel,  see  La  Barre,  Michel  de. 

Delaborde,  *£lie  Miriam,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris  Feb.  7,  1839;  died  there,  Dec.  9,  1913; 
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pupil  of  Alkan,  Moscheles  and  Liszt.  On  completing 
his  studies  he  toured  England,  Germany  and  Russia. 
The  war  of  1870  drove  him  to  London,  where  he  gave 
a  concert  with  a  pedal-board  fitted  to  his  piano.  Later 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
Among  his  compositions  were  an  overture,  a  comic 
opera,  piano  pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

De  la  Borde,  Jean  Benjamin,  see  Eorde,  Jean  Ben- 
jamin de  la. 

De  Lacerda,  see  Lacerda. 

Delacour,  Vincent  Conrad  Felix,  French  harpist, 
born  Paris,  Mar.  25,  1808;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1840; 
a  pupil  of  Berton  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  harpist  at 
the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin,  and  co-editor  of  Le  Peaniste. 

Delacourt,  Henri,  i6th  century  French  composer, 
who  sang  at  the  Soissons  Cathedral  in  1547,  and  later 
was  in  the  employ  of  two  emperors  of  Germany;  his 
works  included  some  motets. 

Delacroix,  Auguste,  French  composer,  born  Mar- 
seilles, Dec.  27,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Taudon  and  Guiraud. 
His  works  include  a  symphonic  poem  and  some  songs. 

De  la  Croix,  Pierre,  see  Croix,  Pierre  de  la. 

De  Lafage,  see  Lafage. 

De  la  Ferte,  Papillon,  see  Papillon  de  la  Ferte, 
Denis  Pierre  Jean. 

Delaforse,  L.,  igth  century  French  composer,  whose 
works  include  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  published 
in  1900. 

De  Lagarde,  N.,  see  Lagarde,  N.  de. 

Delage,  Charles  Maurice,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  13,  1879;  pupil  of  Maurice  Ravel.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  orchestral  and  piano  works. 
In  1934  Vladimir  Golschmann  and  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony^ Orchestra  gave  the  American  premiere  of 'his 
Tryptique. 

De  Lagoanere,  Oscar,  see  Lagoanere,  Oscar  de. 
De  la  Grange,  Anna,  see  La  Grange,  Mme.  Anna 
Caroline  de. 

De  la  Grotte,  Nicolas,  see  Grotte,  Nicolas  de  la. 
De  la  Guerre,  Elizabeth  Claude,  see  Jacquet,  Elisar 
beth  Claude. 

De  la  Guerre,  Michel,  see  Guerre,  Michel  de  la. 

Delaguerriere,  Louis,  French  singer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  Les  Loges,  Lower  Seine,  in  1856.  He 
appeared  as  a  light  opera  artist  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  for  many  years. 

De  la  Harpe,  Jean  Frangois,  see  La  Harpe,  Jean 
Frangois  de. 

De  la  Haye,  R.,  see  Haye,  R.  de  la. 

De  la  Hele,  George,  see  Hele,  George  de  la. 

De  Lahire,  Philippe,  see  Lahire,  Philippe  de. 

Delaire,  Jacques  Auguste,  French  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Moulin,  Allier,  Mar. 
10,  1795;  died  at  Paris  in  1864;  a  pupil  of  Choron 
and  Reicha.  He  was  associated  with  the  Societe  Libre 
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des  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris  for  over  thirty  years ;  in  addi- 
tion to  many  pamphlets  on  musical  subjects,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Societe,  he  wrote  masses,  chamber 
music  and  a  Stabat  Mater  with  orchestra. 

De  Lajarte,  Theodore  l&douard,  see  Lajarte,  Theo- 
dore &douard  Dufaure  de. 

De  Lalande,  Michel  Richard,  see  Lalande,  Michel 
Richard  de. 

De  la  Laurencie,  Lionel,  see  La  Laurencie,  Lionel 
de. 

De  la  Marca,  Raffaello,  see  Marca,  Raffaello  de  la. 

De  Lamare  (la  Marre),  Jacques  Michel,  see  Marre, 
Jacques  Michel  Hurel  de  la. 

Delamarter,  Eric,  American  organist,  conductor, 
composer  and  critic,  born  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  18, 
1880;  pupil  of  G.  H.  Fairclough  in  St.  Paul,  W. 
Middelschulte  in  Chicago,  and  Guilmant  and  Widor  in 
Paris.  He  was  organist  of  a  Chicago  church,  critic 
for  several  local  papers  and  periodicals,  taught  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College  and  conducted  both  the  Mu- 
sical Art  Society  and  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
last  named  organization  played  a  symphony  of  his  com- 
position in  1914.  His  works  include  three  other  sym- 
phonies, two  overtures,  two  ballet  suites,  chamber  music, 
two  organ  concertos  and  smaller  pieces,  songs,  piano 
pieces,  also  incidental  music  for  plays. 

De  la  Misangere,  Marquise,  see  Misangere,  Mar- 
quise de  la. 

De  la  Motte,  Antoine  Houdart,  see  La  Motte,  An- 
toine  Houdart  de. 

Delaney,  Robert  Mills,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  24,  1903.  He 
studied  violin  with  Schradieck  and  Capet,  orchestration 
with  Honegger  and  theory  with  Boulanger,  later  be- 
coming a  teacher  of  theory  at  the  Concord  School  of 
Music,  and  later  music  director  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
School,  California.  In  1929  and  1930  he  was  awarded 
Guggenheim  fellowships.  His  orchestral  compositions 
include  the  suite  The  Constant  Couple,  a  Don  Quixote 
Symphony  and  a  tone-poem,  Pastoral  Movement.  He 
has  also  written  string  quartets,  a  violin  sonata  and 
choral  works,  including  the  choral  symphony,  John 
Brown's  Song.  Numerous  performances  of  his  works 
have  been  given  by  major  American  orchestras. 

De  Lange,  see  Lange,  de. 

De  Lannoy,  see  Lannoy. 

Delannoy,  Marcel,  French  composer,  born  Ferte- 
Alais,  Isle  de  France,  July  9,  1898.  He  studied  with 
Eugene  Cool  and  Honegger,  and  has  composed  operas, 
ballets,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Delanoy,  Alexandre,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1850.  He  studied  with  J.  B.  Vuillaume 
and  Buthod,  settling  in  Bordeaux  in  1880  as  successor 
to  N.  Vaillant.  He  used  a  Stradivarius  model,  and  an 
orange-red  oil  varnish. 


De  Lantins,  see  Lantins. 

De  la  Nux,  Paul,  see  Nux,  Paul  Veronage  de  la. 

De  la  Pommeraye,  Victor  Berdalle,  see  La  Pom- 
meraye,  Victor  Berdalle  de. 

De  la  Ponpliniere,  Alexandre  Jean  Joseph,  see  La 
Ponpliniere,  Alexandre  Jean  Joseph  Le  Riche  de. 

De  Laporte,  Abbe  Joseph,  see  Laporte,  Abbe  Jo- 
seph de. 

Delaporte,  Pierre  Frangois,  see  Laporte,  Pierre 
Frangois. 

De  la  Presle,  Jacques,  see  Presle,  Jacques  de  la. 

De  Lara,  Isidoro,  see  Lara,  Isidoro  de. 

De  Lara,  Manuel  Manrique,  see  Manrique  de  Lara, 
Manuel. 

Delarue,  L'Abbe  Gervais,  French  musicologist, 
born  Caen,  June,  1751 ;  died  there,  1833.  He  came  to 
England  in  1793,  became  a  member  of  the  London 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  1798.  He  was  the  author  of  a  three-volume  his- 
tory of  the  English  and  Norman  bards  and  troubadours. 

De  Las,  Alonso  Cor,  see  Cor  de  Las,  Alonso. 

De  la  Salette,  Joubert,  see  La  Salette,  Joubert  de. 

De  las  Infantas,  Fernando,  see  Infantas,  Fernando 
de  las. 

Delassement  (Fr.),  a  light  and  trifling  piece,  or  per- 
formance. 

De  Lassus,  see  Ange  de  Lassus. 

De  la  Tombelli,  Fernand,  see  La  Tombelli,  Fernand 
de. 

De  la  Tour,  Georges  Imbart,  see  Imbart  de  la 
four,  Georges  Jean  Baptiste. 

Delatre,  Claude  Petit  Jan,  i6th  century  Flemish 
composer  of  chansons,  one  of  which  was  awarded  a 
prize  in  1576  at  a  music  festival  held  in  Normandy. 

Delatre,  Olivier,  i6th  century  Netherland  composer 
of  motets  and  chansons. 

De  Latrobe,  see  Latrobe. 

De  Lattre,  Roland,  see  Lasso,  Orlando  di. 

De  PAulnaye,  Frangois  Henri  Stanislaus,  see  Aul- 
naye,  Frangois  Henri  Stanislaus  de  I3. 

De  Launay,  Paul,  see  Launay,  Paul  de. 

Delauney,  Rene,  French  composer,  born  Tours, 
June  18,  1880;  director  of  a  music  conservatory.  His 
works  include  operatic,  orchestral,  instrumental  and 
vocal  compositions. 

Delaunois,  Raymonde,  contemporary  French  opera 
soprano,  born  at  Paris,  France.  She  made  her 
European  debut  at  Prague  in  1913,  and  her  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in 
1914.  In  1921  she  appeared  at  the  Opera-Comique  at 
Paris. 

De  Lausnay,  Georges,  French  pianist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1882,  pupil  of  Lavignac.  He  appeared  as  a 
soloist  throughout  Europe,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris. 
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Delaval,  Mme.,  iSth  century  French  harpist,  who 
achieved  fame  in  her  day  as  a  composer  of  choral  music. 
She  wrote  a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI,  which  had  considerable  success,  and  also  com- 
posed many  harp  pieces  and  songs. 

Del  Brezo,  Juan  (Juan  Jose  Mantecou),  Spanish 
composer  and  critic,  born  at  Vigo  in  1898.  He  has  been 
connected  with  important  Spanish  musical  periodicals, 
and  has  written  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Delcadillo,  Luis  Abraham,  Nicaraguan  composer, 
born  Aug.  26,  1887. 

Del  Campo,  Conrado,  see  Campo  y  Zabaleta,  Con- 
rado  del. 

Delcroix,  Leon  Charles,  Belgian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Brussels,  Sept.  15,  1880;  pupil  of  Jos. 
Wieniawski,  d'Indy,  Mailly,  and  Theodore  Ysaye;  his 
compositions  include  operatic,  orchestral,  ballet,  instru- 
mental and  chamber  music  works. 

Deldevez,  fidouard  Marie  Ernest,  French  com- 
poser, conductor  and  violinist,  born  Paris,  May  31, 
1817;  died  there,  Nov.  6,  1897;  student  at  the  Paris 
Conservator}'  under  Habeneck,  Halevy  and  Berton. 
He  played  in  the  orchestras  of  the  Theatre  Italien, 
Opera,  and  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  of 
which  he  became  conductor,  as  well  as  at  the  Opera. 
His  works  include  three  symphonies,  chamber  music, 
dramatic  works  and  ballets,  as  well  as  writing  theoretical 
works,  including  one  on  the  principles  of  interval  for- 
mation in  chords. 

Delehelle,  Jean  Charles  Alfred,  French  opera  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Jan.  12,  1826 ;  pupil  of  Adam ;  win- 
ner of  a  first  grand  Prix  de  Rome.  His  chief  works 
were  operas. 

Del  Enema  (Enzina),  Juan,  see  Eneina,  Juan  del. 

De  Leone,  Francesco  Bartholomeo,  see  Leone, 
Francesco  Bartholomeo  de. 

De  1'Epine,  Francesca  Margherita,  see  Epine, 
Francesca  Margherita  de  /'. 

De  Lery,  Fernand,  see  Lery,  Fernand  de. 

Del  Essenga,  Salvador,  see  Essenga,  Salvador  del. 

De  L'Estocart,  Pachal,  see  L'Estocart,  Pachal  de. 

De  Leva,  Enrico,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Naples,  Jan.  19,  1867;  pupil  of  Pannain,  Rosso- 
mandi,  Puzzoni  and  d'Arienzo.  His  works  include 
many  successful  songs,  an  opera  and  some  piano  pieces. 

Delezenne,  Charles  fidouard  Joseph,  French  sci- 
entist, born  Lille,  Oct.  4,  1776;  died  there,  Aug.  20, 
1866;  author  of  a  number  of  important  essays  on  ex- 
perimental physics  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  mu- 
sical acoustics. 

Del  Fante,  Antonio,  see  Fante,  Antonio  del. 

Delfs,  Christian,  German  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Molfsee,  near  Kiel,  Mar.  9,  1870. 
He  studied  in  Kiel  and  Leipzig,  writing  choral  works 
with  orchestral  accompaniment. 


Delgadillo,  Luis  A.,  contemporary  Nicaragtu 
composer;  his  works  include  a  well  known  Incan  S>; 
phony. 

Delgadillo,  Cosmo,  I7th  century  Portuguese  singer, 
theorist  and  composer,  born  Cartaxo.  He  wrote  much 
sacred  music,  also  a  monograph  on  musical  theory. 

Del  Giovane,  Joan  Domenico,  see  Nola,  Domenico 
da. 

Delhaise,  Nicolas  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Huy,  Nov.  25,  1776;  died  there  in 
1835.  He  started  his  career  as  a  stonecutter,  but  aban- 
doned his  trade  for  music,  eventually  becoming  a  fash- 
ionable teacher  in  his  native  town ;  he  wrote  some  ex- 
cellent teaching  material  for  the  violin. 

Delhasse,  Felix,  Belgian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  in  Spa,  Jan.  5,  1809;  died  Brussels,  Nov.  4,  1898. 
He  founded  the  Guide  musical  in  1854,  and  wrote 
chiefly  on  the  music  and  musicians  of  Belgium. 

Delibes,  Clement  Philibert  Leo,  French  dramatic 
composer,  born  St.-Germain  du  Val,  Sarthe,  Feb.  21, 
1836;  died  Paris,  Jan.  *6,  1891.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
1848,  studying  solfeggio  at  the  Conservatory,  and  sing- 
ing in  the  choir  of  La  Madeleine.  He  then  studied  ad- 
vanced composition,  harmony,  organ  and  piano  at  the 
Conservatory  with  Adolphe  Adam,  Bazin,  Benoist  and 
Le  Couppey,  and  in  1853  became  accompanist  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  and  organist  at  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre  de  Chaillot.  His  first  dramatic  production  was 
the  one-act  operetta,  Deux  sous  de  charbon  produced 
in  1855 ;  in  the  next  ten  years  twelve  more  of  a  similar 
nature  were  written  for  the  Folies  Nouvelles  and  the 
Theatre  Lyrique.  During  this  period  he  was  also  in- 
spector of  the  schools  of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux,  and 
wrote  a  Mass  and  various  male  choruses  for  the  chil- 
dren there.  In  1863  he  became  accompanist  at  the 
Opera,  and  two  years  later  was  made  second  chorus- 
master  under  Victor  Masse,  retaining  the  post  until 
1872.  His  connection  with  the  Opera  was  of  the  utmost 
value  to  him  as  it  opened  up  an  entirely  new  career; 
in  1866  he  was  commissioned  to  aid  a  Polish  musician, 
Minkous,  in  the  composition  of  a  ballet  La  Source,  and 
so  surpassed  in  wealth  of  melody  the  other  musician 
that  he  was  asked  to  write  a  divertissement,  Le  Pas  de 
fleurs,  for  a  ballet  by  Adolphe  Adam  which  was  being 
revived.  His  ballet,  Coppelia,  which  is  his  most  delight- 
ful production,  was  produced  in  1870,  and  is  still  widely 
played.  His  grand  mythological  ballet,  Sylvia,  was 
given  at  the  Opera  in  1876.  Delibes  wrote  one  serious 
vocal  work,  La  Mort  d'Orphee,  and  produced  two 
grand  operas,  Jean  de  Nivelle  and  Lakme,  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1880  and  1885.  He  succeeded  Reber  as 
director  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  Victor  Masse 
as  a  member  of  the  French  Institute. 

Delicatamente  (It.),  delicately;  gently;  con  delica- 
tezza,  with  delicacy;  delicatissimo/very  delicately; 
cato,  delicately. 
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DELIDICQUE— DELLA  ROCCA 


Delidicque,  Leonard,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  La  Haye  in  1821 ;  death  date  unknown ;  student 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  founded  and  conducted 
the  Societe  des  Symphonistes ;  his  compositions  were 
written  exclusively  for  the  violin. 

Delie  (Fr.  "untied"),  not  legato;  the  opposite  of 
legato. 

De  Lima,  Jeronymo  Francisco,  see  Lima,  Jeronymo 
Francisco  de. 

De  Lioncourt,  Guy,  see  Lioncourt,  Guy  de. 

Delioux  de  Savignac,  Charles,  French  pianist  and 
composer;  born  Lorient,  Morbihan,  Apr.  1830;  died 
Paris,  about  1880.  He  studied  harmony  under  Bar- 
bereau,  and  composition  with  Halevy,  but  was  self- 
taught  as  a  pianist.  His  works  include  a  number  of 
effective  piano  pieces,  a  one-act  opera,  and  a  piano 
method  used  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Delirante  (It.)>  raving;  delirious;  con  delirio,  with 
frenzy. 

De  Lirou,  Jean  Frangois  Espic,  see  Lirou,  Jean 
Frangois  Espic  de. 

Delius,  Frederick,  English  composer,  born  Brad- 
ford, Jan.  29,  1863 ;  died  Grez-sur-Loing,  France,  June 
10,  1934.  He  showed  an  early  aptitude  for  music,  but 
his  parents  were  unalterably  opposed  to  his  adopting 
a  musical  career,  realizing  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
profession.  Frederick  found  the  parental  restraint  in 
this  regard  quite  unbearable,  ran  away  from  home  and 
went  to  America,  where  he  settled  in  Florida  as  an. 
orange  planter,  an  occupation  which  was  conceivably 
very  different  from  what  he  had  looked  forward  to, 
and  probably  even  less  congenial  than  the  security 
of  the  commercial  career  which  he  had  abandoned. 
Laboring  hard  at  his  agricultural  occupation  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  he  managed  to  save  enough  money  to  go 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  under  Jadassohn  and 
Reinecke,  receiving  some  encouragement  from  Grieg. 
After  1890  he  resided  chiefly  in  France,  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  Paris.  His  first  published  work  (1892) 
was  a  composition  for  violin  and  orchestra  called 
Legende.  This  was  followed  by  an  overture  and  a 
piano  concerto ;  in  1897  he  was  invited  by  Gunnar 
Heiberg  to  write  incidental  music  for  his  political  play 
Folkaraadet,  but  he  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  use  the 
Norwegian  national  anthem  in  a  satirical  way,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  shot  at  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  in  Oslo,  during  a  performance  of  the  work. 
This  incident  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  his  reputa-. 
tion  in  Norway.  In  1902  he  wrote  a  dramatic  piece 
that  was  given  its  first  performance  eight  years  later 
in  London  under  Thomas  Beecham,  and  was  severely 
criticized  for  inadequate  handling  of  the  dramatic  epi- 
sodes. Other  pieces,  such  as  In  a  Summer  Garden  and 
A  Dance  Rhapsody  were  better  received  in  Germany. 
Finally,  through  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Beecham, 
Delius  was  accorded  some  degree  of  recognition  in  his 
native  country.  A.  Eaglefield  Hull  says:  "The  art  of 


Delius  looks  backward,  not  forward.  It  belongs  to  the 
evening  of  a  great  period.  It  is  resplendent  with  irides- 
cent chromatic  rays  and  aureoles  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear immediately  after  sunset.  He  is  the  last  great 
representative  of  Impressionism."  During  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  he  suffered  from  blindness  and 
paralysis,  but  his  infirmities  did  not  dampen  his  ardor 
in  composition,  nor  affect  his  enthusiasm  and  gaiety. 
He  dictated  his  last  works  to  an  amanuensis,  a  young 
Englishman  named  Eric  Fenby,  who  was  responsible 
for  preparing  many  of  his  manuscripts  for  publication. 
With  Fenby's  devoted  and  conscientious  help,  he  com- 
pleted a  large  orchestral  work  and  a  composition  for 
baritone  solo  and  orchestra  entitled  Cynara,  after  a 
well-known  poem  by  Ernest  Dowson.  The  first  Amer- 
ican performance  of  his  choral  work,  The  Mass  of  Life, 
was  given  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  at  New  York  on 
Jan.  12,  1938. 

Delivery,  a  general  term  for  the  method  and  manner 
or  style  of  a  performer,  especially  the  enunciation  of 
a  singer. 

Dell',  Delia  (It.),  of  the. 

Dell'  Acqua,  Eva,  see  Acqua,  Eva  dell9. 

Dell*  Aiolle  (Ajolla),  Frangois,  see  Layolle,  Fran- 
gois de. 

Delia  Bella,  Dominico,  see  Bella,  Dominico  della. 

Delia  Chiese,  Vivian,  see  Chiese,  Vivian  della. 

Della  Ciaja,  Azzolmo  Bernardino,  see  Ciaja,  Asso- 
lino  Bernardino  della. 

Della  Corte,  Andrea,  see  Corte,  Andrea  della. 

Della  Croce,  Giovanni,  see  Croce,  Giovanni  della. 

Della  Maria,  Pierre  Antoine  Dominique,  Italian 
composer  and  mandolinist,  born  Marseilles,  France, 
June  14,  1769;  died  Paris,  Mar.  9,  1806.  He  was  a 
precocious  child,  playing  on  the  mandolin  and  'cello 
at  an  early  age,  and  producing  a  grand  opera  at  eight- 
een. He  later  studied  under  Paisiello,  and  others  in 
Italy.  His  greatest  success  as  an  opera  composer  was 
achieved  by  writing  the  music  to  Le  Prisonnier,  libretto 
by  Duval,  in  eight  days ;  it  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  in  1798. 

Della  Morea,  Centa  (Vincenza  Garelli),  see  Morea, 
Centa  della.  . 

Della  Pietra  Grimaldi,  Luigi,  see  Grimddi,  Luigi, 
Marchese  della  Pietra.  - 

Della  Rocca,  Giacina,  German  violinist,  born  Dres- 
den of  Italian  parents,  Sept.  8,  1882.  She  studied  with 
Emile  Sauret  at  London  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
with  Massenet,  making  her  debut  in  1892  at  Paris,  at 
London  in  1894,  and  at  the  opening  of  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein's  Olympia  Theatre  in  New  York. 

Della  Rocca,  Tolomeo,  E.,  Italian  conductor,  born 
at  Florence  in  1850.  He  studied  with  Mabellini  and 
Vannucini  at  the  Florence  Conservatory,  then  with 
Friedrich  Kiel  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  becoming  an 
opera  conductor  in  India,  Greece,  Spain,  Germany  and 
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DELLA  TIORBA— DELPRAT 


Italy.  Later  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  opened 
his  own  music  school  in  New  York.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral  works,  ballets  and  songs. 

Delia  Tiorba,  see  Ferrari,  Benedetto, 

Delia  Viola,  Francesco,  see  Viola,  Francesco  della. 

Delle  (It.),  of  the. 

Del  Leuto,  Arcangelo,  i6th  century  Italian  lutenist 
and  composer;  probably  the  same  as  Francesco  del 
Lento. 

Deller,  Florian  Johann,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Drosendorf,  June  1729;  died  Munich.  Apr.  19,  1773; 
violinist,  singer  and  concertmaster  of  the  court  orchestra 
at  both  Munich  and  Vienna.  Although  he  composed 
operas,  symphonies  and  trio  sonatas,  his  greatest  success 
was  achieved  in  the  composition  of  ballets. 

Delle  Sedie,  Enrico,  Italian  baritone  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Leghorn,  June  17,  1826;  died  Paris,  Nov. 
28,  1907;  a  pupil  of  Galeffi,  Persanola  and  Domeniconi. 
He  was  an  opera  singer  of  note,  appearing  in  the  lead- 
ing Italian  cities  and  at  the  Theatre  Italien  in  Paris, 
later  becoming  professor  of  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  art 
of  singing. 

Dellinger,  Rudolf,  Bohemian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Graslitz,  July  8,  1857;  died  Dresden,  Sept. 
24,  1910.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  con- 
ducted at  Briinn,  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  and  com- 
posed several  successful  operettas. 

Dello  (It),  of  the. 

Dell'  Orefice,  Antonio,  Italian  conductor,  born 
Fara  Filiorum  Petri,  Feb.  8,  1894;  pupil  of  d'Agostino. 
He  made  his  debut  in  Naples ;  came  to  America  in  1921 
to  conduct  opera  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Dell'  Orefice,  Enzo,  see  New  York  Grand  Opera 
Company. 

Dell'  Orefice,  Giuseppi,  Italian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Fara,  Abruzzio  Chientmo,  Aug.  22,  1848; 
died  Naples,  Jan;  5,  1889.  He  studied  with  Fenaroli 
and  Miceli,  became  conductor  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre, 
Naples,  and  composed  several  operas. 

De  Lloyd,  David,  see  Lloyd,  David  de. 

Delmas,  Jean  Frangois,  French  dramatic  bass,  born 
Lyons,  Rhone,  Apr.  14,  1861 ;  died  Paris,  Sept.  29, 
1933.  He  studied  under  Bussine  and  Obin,  making  his 
debut  at  the  Opera  in  1886,  where  he  continued  to  sing 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  scored  an  unprecedented  suc- 
cess in  Leon  Cavallo's  Pagliacci  in  1903,  singing  later  in 
Russia,  England,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Portugal,  and 
becoming  one  of  the  outstanding  operatic  basses  of  his 
day. 

Delmas,  Marc,  see  Delmas,  Marie  Jean  Baptiste. 

Delmas,  Marie  Jean  Baptiste  (called  Marc  Del- 
mas), French  composer,  born  St.  Quentin,  Aisne,  Mar. 
28,  1885;  died  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1931;  pupil  of  X. 
Leroux,  Caussade,  Lenepveu  and  Paul  Vidal  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory;  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
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in  1919.  His  compositions  include:  the  lyric  legend, 
Anne  Marie,  the  lyric  drama,  Iriana,  and  the  sym- 
phonic poem,  Les  Deux  Routes. 

Del  Mel,  Rinaldo,  see  Mel,  Rinaldo  del. 

Del  Mela,  Don  Domenico,  i8th  century  Italian 
priest,  the  inventor  in  1730  (according  to  Cesare 
Ponsicchi's  pamphlet,  //  primo  pianoforte  verticale),  of 
the  first  upright  piano. 

Delmet,  Paul,  French  singer  and  composer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1865;  died  there  in  Oct.  1904.  He  was  a 
very  popular  singer  and  composer  of  songs  reflecting 
the"  atmosphere  of  the  Montmartre,  including  Sois 
bonne,  ma  chere  inconnue. 

Del  Monte,  Toti,  see  Monte,  Toti  del. 

Delmore,  Harry,  contemporary  American  negro 
tenor  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Mobile,  Ala.  He 
studied  with  Roland  Hayes  and  Aldo  Francesco,  ap- 
peared in  both  opera  and  concert,  and  is  now  a  teacher 
in  New  York  City. 

Delmotte,  Henri  Florent,  Belgian  musicologist, 
born  at  Mons  in  1799;  died  there,  Mar.  9,  1836; 
librarian  of  the  public  library  at  Mons,  and  the  author 
of  a  biographical  essay  on  Orlando  de  Lassus  (Roland 
Delattre).  The  authenticity  of  the  historian  Vinchant, 
from  whom  most  of  the  facts  were  taken  for  this 
work,  has  been  questioned. 

Delna,  Marie  (real  name  Ledan),  French  dramatic 
contralto,  born  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  in  1875 ;  died  in 
1932.  She  studied  with  Mme.  Laborde,  made  her  debut 
at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1892,  and  appeared  also  at 
the  Opera,  but  retired  temporarily  from  the  stage  in 
1903.  Her  reappearance  at  the  Opera-Comique  was  the 
cause  of  a  great  demonstration  and  she  remained  there 
as  a  great  favorite  for  some  years. 

Deloffre,  Louis  Michel  Adolphe,  French  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Paris,  July  1817;  died 
there,  Jan.  8,  1876.  He  studied  with  Bellon,  Lafont 
and  Baillot,  and  after  playing  in  Musard's  orchestra, 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  or- 
chestra at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Musical 
Union.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1851  as  conductor  of 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  directing  operas  by  Gluck,  Weber 
and  Mozart.  His  compositions  include  symphonies 
and  chamber  music. 

De  Longpre  Heckscher,  Celeste,  see  Heckscher, 
Celeste  de  Longpre. 

De  Lorenz-Fabris,  Ausonio,  see  Lofens-Fabris, 
Ausonio  de. 

De  Lorenzo,  Leonardo,  see  Lorenzo,  Leonardo  de. 

Del  Pane,  Domenico,  see  Pane,  Domenico  del. 

Delprat,  Charles,  French  vocal  teacher,  born  in 
1803;  died  at  Pau,  Pyrenees,  in  1888;  a  pupil  of  Pon- 
chard  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a  singing  teacher,  and 
published  valuable  treatises  on  the  art  of  singing. . 


DELPRATO— DEMAR,  JOSEPH 


Delprato,  Frangois,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1876.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
Mirecourt,  then  worked  for  E.  Marchand  in  Paris, 
Lyon  and  Healy  in  Chicago,  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  in  New 
York,  and  in  Paris,  before  settling  in  Houecourt.  His 
instruments  are  all  fine  copies  of  the  works  of  classic 
Italian  masters. 

Del  Puente,  Giuseppe,  see  Puente,  Giuseppe  del 
Del  Riego,   Teresa    (Mrs.   Leadbetter),  contem- 
porary English  composer,  born  at  London,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Central  College  of  Music.     She  began  at 
an  early  age  to  make  attempts  at  composition,  and  in 
later  years  she  achieved  considerable  success  as  a  writer 
of  sentimental  ballads  and  sacred  pieces.     Her  best 
known  songs  are  Homing,  Oh,  Dry  Those  Tears  and  a 
setting  of  Lead,  Kindly  Light. 
Del  Sar,  Rafael  Peacan,  see  Peacan  del  Sar,  Rafael. 
Delsart,  Jules,  French  violoncellist,  born  at  Valen- 
ciennes, in  1844;  died  at  Paris  in  1900.    In  1884  he 
succeeded  Franchomme  as  professor  of  'cello  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Delsarte,  Francois  Alexandre  Nicolas  Cheri, 
French  tenor,  born  Solesmes,  Nord,  Dec.  19,  1811; 
died  Paris,  July  19,  1871 ;  a  pupil  of  Garaude  and  Pon- 
chard.  He  was  unable  to  achieve  success  as  an  opera 
singer,  and  finally  devoted  himself  exclusively  to.  con- 
cert work  and  teaching,  also  writing  a  method  of  voice 
training. 

Delta  Omicron,  an  American  national  music  so- 
rority, founded  Sept.  6,  1909,  at  the  Cincinnati  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  This  sorority,  which  maintains  chap- 
ters in  many  colleges,  universities  and  conservatories, 
encourages  the  work  of  American  women  composers 
and  musicians;  it  also  lends  financial  aid  to  needy 
members,  Its  publications  include  The  Wheel,  the 
Epoillac  and  a  song  book. 

De  Luca,  Giuseppe,  Italian  baritone,  born  Rome, 
Dec.  25,  1876.  He  studied  at  the  Liceo  Santa  Cecilia, 
Rome,  with  Venceslao  Persichini,  making  his  debut  in 
1897  at  Piacenza  in  Faust,  singing  with  success  in  Italy, 
and  making  his  New  York  debut  in  1915  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years.  He  sang  in  the  premieres  of  Cilea's  Adriana 
Lecouvreur,  Giordano's  Siberia;  Puccini's  Madame  But-^ 
terfly,  Granada's  Goyescas  and  Puccini's  Gianni 
Schicchi. 

De  Luca,  S.,  early  17th  century  Italian  composer. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  probably 
lived  in  Naples,  and  that  he  composed  the  arietta  Non 
posso  disperar. 

De  Lucia,  Fernando,  see  Lucia,  Fernando  de. 
De  Lucia,  Nadir,  see  Lucia,  Nadir  de. 
Delune,  Louis,   Belgian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Charleroi,  Mar.  15,  1876.     He  was  a  pupil  of 
Tinel  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  winner  of  the  Prix 
de  Rome  for  a  cantata,  conductor  of  an  orchestral  so- 


ciety, and  composer  of  orchestral  and  instrumental 
music. 

De   Luprano   (Lurano),   Philippe,   see  Luprano, 
Philippo  de. 

De  Lussan,  Zelie,  see  Lussan,  Zelie  de. 
Del  Valle  de  Paz,  Edgardo,  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Oct.  28,  1861  ; 
died  Florence,  Apr.  5,  1920;  pupil  of  Cesi  and  Serrao 
at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He  toured  Italy  and 
Egypt,  and  finally  settled  in  Florence  where  he  estab- 
lished the  "Circolo  del  Voile";  his  compositions  in- 
cluded operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber  works;  also  a 
piano  method. 

Delvincourt,  Claude,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  12,  1888;  pupil  of  L.  Boelmann,  H.  Busser  and 
Widor.     His  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral, 
ballet,  choral  and  instrumental  works. 
Del  Violino,  see  Alfonso. 
De  Lys,  Edith,  see  Lys,  Edith  de. 
Demachi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Alessandria  della  Paglia,  Piedmont,  early  in  the 
i8th  century.    He  was  violinist  in  the  court  chapel  at 
Turin,  about  1740,  composing  orchestral  and  symphonic 
works. 

De  Machula,  Tibor,  see  Machula,  Tibor  de. 
De  Magalhaes,  Filippe,  see  Magdhaes,  Filippe  de. 
De  Maistre,  Baroness,  see  Maistre,  Baroness  de. 
De  Maleingreau,  Paul,  see  Maleingreau,  Paul  de. 
Demanche,  Demanchement  (Fr.  literally,  "off  the 
neck"),  the  thumb-positions  in  'cello-playing;  Deman- 
cher,  to  remove  the  hand  from  the  neck  of  the  'cello 
or  any  other  similar  stringed  instrument. 

De  Manchicourt,  Pierre,  see  Manchicourt,  Pierre 
de. 

De  Manen,  Joan,  see  Manen,  Juan  de. 
Demanet,  fimile,  Belgian  composer  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Mu- 
sic as  the  writer  of  a  Fantasie-trio  published  in  Brus- 
sels. 

De  Mange,  Alfred,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
July  10,  1857.  He  has  written  an  operetta  and  many 
songs. 

Demantius,  Christoph,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Reichenberg,  Dec.  15,  1567;  died  Freiberg, 
Saxony,  Apr.  20,  1643  J  a  prolific  composer  of  sacred 
and  secular  music. 

De  Manziarly,  Marcelle,  see  Mansiarly,  Mar- 
celle  de. 

Demar,  Joseph  Sebastian,  German  organist  and 
music  publisher,  born  Gauaschach,  Bavaria,  June  29, 
1763;  died  at  Orleans  about  1832;  a  pupil  of  Richter, 
and  for  some  time  organist  at  Weissenburg. ,  His 
works  include  chamber  music  and  methods  for  various 
instruments. 
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Demar,  Theresa,  French  harpist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  in  1801.  She  was  well  known  as  a  harpist, 
and  wrote  about  forty  harp  solos. 

De  Maravia,  Hieronymus,  see  Maravia,  Hierony- 
mus  de. 

De  Mare,  Leopold  Egbert,  Dutch  horn  player  and 
violinist,  born  Rotterdam,  Feb.  13,  1862.  He  studied 
with  Emmanuel  Wirth,  became  a  violinist  in  the  Berlin 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  played  first  French  horn  for 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra. 
One  of  his  specialties  was  the  performance  of  the  horn 
concerto  by  Richard  Strauss. 

Demarest,  Clifford,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, bora  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  Aug.  12,  1874;  a  pupil 
of  Woodman  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music, 
New  York,  and  later  organist  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah.  His  works  include  two  cantatas,  a  pastoral 
suite,  music  for  organ  and  piano,  anthems,  and  a  book, 
Hints  on  Organ  Accompaniment. 

De  Matin,  Marie  Martin  Marcel,  see  Marin,  Marie 
Martin  Marcel  de. 

De  Meglio,  Vmcenzo,  see  Meglio,  Vmcenzo  de. 

Demelius,  Christian,  German  cantor  and  composer, 
born  Schlettau,  Saxony,  Apr.  i,  1643 ;  died  Nordhausen, 
Nov.  i,  1711.  He  wrote  a  song  book  and  some  motets, 
as  well  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  music. 

Demelli,  Francesco  Suppe,  see  Suppe,  Franz. 

De  Menchou,  Michel,  see  Menchou,  Michel  de. 

De  Menil,  Felicien,  see  Menil,  Felicien  de. 

Demeny  (Demenyi),  Desiderius,  Hungarian  com- 
poser, teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Budapest  in  1871 ; 
died  in  1937.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herzfeld  and  von 
Bacho,  and  won  the  Geza  Zichy  Prize  on  three  occa- 
sions. In  1902  he  founded  Zenekozlony,  which  has 
become  the  most  important  Hungarian  musical  peri- 
odical; he  has  also  composed  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

De  Meric,  Mme.  see  M eric,  Madame  de. 

Demersseman,  Jules  Auguste  fidouard,  Belgian 
flutist  and  composer,  born  Hondschoote,  Jan.  9,  1833; 
died  Paris,  Dec.  i,  1866.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, winning  numerous  prizes  for  both  playing 
and  composition;  in  addition  to  many  works  for  flute, 
he  wrote  an  operetta  and  several  songs. 

Demest,  Desire,  Belgian  singer,  born  Liege,  Sept. 
16,  1864;  pupil  of  Bonheur  and  Carman  at  the  Liege 
Conservatory.  He  became  well  known  as  a  concert 
and  oratorio  singer,  and  was  appointed  vocal  teacher  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Demetriescu,  Theophil,  Roumanian  pianist,  born 
Bucharest,  Apr.  12,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Vianna  da  Motta, 
Ansorge  and  d' Albert. 

De  Meude-Monpas,  J.  J.  O.,  see  Meude-Monpas, 
I.  J.  0.  de. 

Demeur,  Anne  Arsene  (nee  Charton),  French  so- 
prano, born  Saujon,  Charente,  Mar.  5,  1827;  died 


Paris,  Nov.  30,  1892;  wife  of  Jules  Antoine  Demeur. 
She  studied  with  Bizet,  made  her  debut  at  Bordeaux 
in  1842,  later  singing  successfully  in  Europe,  Russia, 
London  and  America. 

Demeur,  Jules  Antoine,  French  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Hodimont-les-Verviers  in  1814;  death 
date  unknown.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  at  the 
Brussels  Opera,  and  at  Drury  Lane,  also  accompany- 
ing his  wife,  Anne  Arsene  Demeur,  a  distinguished 
singer. 

De  Meyer,  Leopold,  see  Meyer,  Leopold  von. 

De  Mezeray,  Louis  Charles,  see  Mezeray,  Low 
Charles  Lazare  Costard  de. 

Demi  (Fr.),  half;  Demi-baton,  a  rest  of  two  meas- 
ures ;  Demir-croche,  a  sixteenth-note ;  Demi-jeu,  a  direc- 
tion in  organ  playing  to  use  half  the  power  of  the 
instrument ;  in  violin  technic,  the  persistent  employment 
of  short  strokes  of  the  bow;  Demi-mesure,  half- 
measure;  Demi-pause,  half -rest;  Demiquaver,  six- 
teenth note;  Demi-semi-quaver,  thirty-second  note; 
Demi-soupir,  eighth-rest ;  Demi-temps,  half  -beat ;  Demi- 
ton,  semitone. 

De  Michelis,  Vincenzo,  see  Michelis,  Vmcenzo  de. 

Demierre,  Frangois,  contemporary  French  pianist 
and  composer  of  some  easy  pieces  for  piano  entitled 
Pages  enfantines. 

Demmler,  Johann  Michael,  organist,  violinist,  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  at  Gross  Altigen  about  1740; 
died  at  Augsburg  in  1784.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Mozart ;  his  works  included  operas,  symphonies  and 
piano  pieces. 

Demmler,  Karl,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Geyer,  Feb.  18,  1872;  his  works  include 
choruses  and  songs. 

Demnitz,  Friedrich,  German  clarinettist  and  com- 
poser, born  Jan.  12,  1845  >  died  Dresden,  Apr.  2,  1890. 
He  played  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Dresden  and  com- 
posed some  clarinet  pieces. 

Demoiselle  (Fr.),  an  organ  tracker. 
•  De  Mol  (Demol),  Frangois  Marie,  Belgian  com- 
poser, organist  and  conductor,  born  at  Brussels,  Mar. 
3,  1844;  died  Ostende,  Nov.  3,  1883;  nephew  of  Pierre 
De  Mol.  He  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory, 
conducted  at  Brussels,  and  composed  an  opera. 

De  Mol  (Demol),  Pierre,  Belgian  composer,  con- 
ductor and  choirmaster,  born  Brussels,  Nov.  7,  1825; 
died  Alost,  July  2,  1899.  He  studied  and  later  became 
a  teacher  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  composing 
an  oratorio  and  three  cantatas. 

De  Mol  (Demol),  Raulequin,  isth  century  Flem- 
ish composer  of  church  music. 

Demol,  Willem,  Belgian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Brussels,  Mar.  i,  1846;  died  Marseille,  Sept.  7, 
1874;  brother  of  Francois  jvtarie  De  Mol.  He  studied 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and  wrote  songs  and 
choral  music. 
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Demoliens,  Florentine,  see  Chanot,  Florentine. 

De  Momigny,  Jerome  Joseph,  see  Momigny, 
Jerome  Joseph  de. 

Demon,  The,  grand  opera  in  three  acts  with  a  pro- 
logue, libretto  by  Maikov  and  Vistakov,  music  by  An- 
ton Rubinstein,  first  produced  in  1875  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  story  is :  The  Demon  is  brooding  over  a  mountain 
peak  in  the  Caucasus,  and  is  debating  with  an  angel  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  would  find  relief  from  bore- 
dom by  falling  in  love.  The  Circassian  girl,  Tamara, 
on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  to  Prince  Sinodal,  has  come 
with  her  companions  to  draw  water  at  the  river  Aragwa. 
The  Demon  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  ap- 
pears before  her,  at  the  same  time  making  himself  in- 
visible to  her  companions.  She  is  charmed  but  fright- 
ened, and  hastily  makes  her  way  homeward.  Prince 
Sinodal,  on  his  way  to  the  wedding  with  his  followers, 
is  betrayed  by  the  Demon  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars, 
who  murder  all  except  an  old  retainer.  He  brings 
Prince  Sinodal's  body  to  Tamara  who  is  distracted  with 
grief ;  the  Demon  appears  to  her  in  his  most  attractive 
guise,  and  makes  ardent  love  without  avail.  Finally 
Tamara  secures  her  father's  permission  to  enter  a  con- 
vent; even  there  the  Demon  follows,  but  his  entrance 
is  barred  by  an  angel.  He  will  not  be  denied ;  he  over- 
powers the  angel  and  enters  Tamara's  room,  where  his 
purpose  is  accomplished.  The  angel  appears;  Tamara 
falls  dead  and  is  transported  to  Paradise. 

De  Mondonvillej  Jean  Joseph  Cassanea,  see  Mon- 
donville,  Jean  Joseph  Cassanea  de. 

De  Mons  (Monte),  Philippe,  see  Monte,  Filippo  de. 

De  Montanos,  Francisco,  see  Montanos,  Francisco 
de. 

De  Monteclair,  Michel  Pignolet,  see  Monteclair, 
Michel  Pignolet  de. 

De  Montes,  Juan,  see  Monies,  Juan  de. 

De  Montoliu,  Placido,  see  Montoliu,  Placido  de. 

De  Morata,  Gines,  see  Morata,  Gines  da. 

De  Moss,  Mary  Hissem,  see  Hissem  de  Moss, 
Mary. 

De  Mudarra,  Alonso,  see  Mudarra,  Alonso  de. 

De  Munck  (Demunck),  Ernest,  Belgian  violoncel- 
list, born  Brussels,  Dec.  21,  1840;  died  London,  Feb. 
6,  1915;  son  of  Frangois  De  Munck,  under  whom  he 
studied,  as  well  as  with  Gervais.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Maurin  Quartette  in  Paris,  and  later  first  'cellist 
at  Weimar. 

De  Munck  (Demunck),  Frangois,  Belgian  violon- 
cellist and  composer,  born  Brussels,  Oct.  7,  1815;  died 
there,  Feb.  28,  1854.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Platel  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory,  where  he  later  became  the  first 
professor  of  'cello  playing.  He  toured  through  Ger- 
many, later  became  'cellist  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London.  He  wrote  one  composition— a  fantasy  for 
'cello  on  a  Russian  air. 

De  Muris,  Johannes,  see  Muris,  Johannes  de. 


De  Muro,  Bernardo,  Italian  tenor,  born  Tempio 
Pausania,  Sardinia,  1881.  He  studied  at  Rome,  made 
his  debut  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  there,  and  sang  at  all 
the  principal  theatres  in  Italy,  including  La  Scala, 
Milan,  and  in  America  with  the  Salmaggi  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  New  York  Hippodrome. 

Demuth,  Leopold,  Czech  baritone,  born  Briinn, 
Nov.  2,  1861 ;  died  Czernowitz,  Mar.  4,  1910.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Josef  Gansbacher  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory, and  appeared  at  all  the  leading  German  opera 
houses. 

De  Najac,  Emile,  see  Najac,  Emile,  Conte  de. 

De  Narbais,  Luys,  see  Naruaez,  Luys  de. 

De  Nardis,  Camillo,  see  Nardis,  Camilla  de. 

De  Narvaez,  Luys,  see;  Narvaes,  Luys  de. 

Den-Den-Daiko,  a  Japanese  drum,  consisting  of  a 
wooden  hoop,  covered  with  skin,  and  provided  with  a 
handle.  It  is  used  by  mendicant  priests. 

De  Nebra,  Jose,  see  Nebra,  Jose  de. 

De  Neergaard,  Joachim  Bruun,  see  Neergaard,  Jo- 
achim Bruun  de. 

Denefue,  Jules,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  at  Chimay  in  1814;  died  Aug.  19,  1877.  He  stud- 
ied with  Platel  and  De  Munck,  became  director  of  the 
ficole  de  Musique,  conductor  of  the  Societe  des  Con- 
certs and  founder  of  the  Roland  de  Lattre  Choral 
Society.  His  works  include  operas,  cantatas,  choruses 
for  men's  voices,  a  requiem  and  some  orchestral  works. 

Denereaz,  Alexandre,  Swiss  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Lausanne,  July  31, 
1875;  pupil  of  Blanchet,  Draeseke  and  Janssen.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral,  choral,  instrumental, 
dramatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

De  Nervode,  Helene,  see  Montgeroidt,  Mme. 
Helene  de  Nervode. 

De  Neuville,  Mme.  Alphonse,  see  Neuville,  Mme. 
Alphonse  de. 

De  Neve,  Paul,  see  Ntve,  Paul  de. 

Deng,  the  Balinese  word  for  the  musical  tone  corre- 
sponding to  G. 

Den  Gheyn,  Van,  see  Gheyn. 

Dengremont,  Maurice,  Brazilian  violinist,  born  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Mar.  19,  1866;  died  Buenos  Aires  in  Aug. 
1893.  He  was  a  son  of  French  parents,  and  a  juvenile 
prodigy  on  the  violin,  attracting  considerable  attention 
throughout  Europe  in  1877;  a  dissipated  life  termi- 
nated his  apparently  brilliant  future. 

Denijn,  Jef,  Belgian  carilloneur,  born  Malines,  Mar. 
19,  1862.  He  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  municipal 
carilloneur  of  Malines,  gave  concerts  in  various  cities 
in  Belgium,  Holland  and  England,  published  an  article 
on  the  technique  and  mechanism  of  the  carillon,  and 
instituted  a  school  for  the  training  of  carilloneurs  ac- 
cording to  his  original  ideas.  Denijn  acquired  world- 
wide fame  for  his  astonishing  skill  and  his  extensive 
repertory. 
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Denijs,  Thomas,  Dutch  baritone  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Schagen,  Jan.  3,  1877.  He  studied  with  D.  de 
Lange,  V.  Zweers  and  J.  B.  de  Pauw,  appearing  in  both 
Wagnerian  operas  and  in  oratorios. 

Denis  of  Lyons,  early  i8th  century  French  com- 
poser, writer  of  a  New  System  of  Music  Practice  and 
some  sonatas  for  the  violin. 

Denison  Collection  of  Primitive  Musical  Instru- 
ments, American  collection  of  musical  instruments,  lo- 
cated at  Denison  College,  Granville,  O.  This  small 
but  choice  collection  includes  all  the  main  types  of  in- 
struments in  evolution;  some  of  the  pieces  are  a 
ngoma,  or  African  war  drum,  Japanese  siakuhachi,  or 
flute,  a  Burmese  kyisi,  a  Japanese  ichigenkin  or  suno 
gota  (monochord),  a  Japanese  samisen,  a  Thibetan 
Darjiling,  or  mendicant's  fiddle,  a  Burmese  Muhso 
(flute),  and  a  Chinese  sheng,  made  with  seventeen 
reeds. 

De  Nito,  Jose,  Argentine  composer,  born  at  Rosario, 
a  small  island  near  Santa  Fe,  in  1887;  pupil  of  Serras, 
de  Nardis,  Longo  and  others  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory. He  established  a  music  school  in  his  native  coun- 
try; his  works  include  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Denk,  Karl  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist  and  com- 
poser who  died  before  1769.  He  played  at  the  Vien- 
nese court,  and  wrote  some  chamber  music. 

Denkmaler  (Ger.),  the  name  given  to  commemora- 
tive editions  of  works  by  either  an  individual  composer 
or  a  collective  series;  the  literal  translation  of  the 
word  is  "monuments."  Such  editions  have  been  con- 
ceived and  prepared  by  Forkel,  Sonnleithner,  Molitor, 
Kiesewetter,  Chrysander,  Eitner  and  Commer. 

Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  (Ger.),  see  Monuments 
of  Austrian  Music;  Monuments  of  English  Music; 
Monuments  of  French  Music;  Monuments  of  Ger- 
man Music;  Monuments  of  Italian  Music;  Monuments 
of  Music;  Monuments  of  Netherland  Music;  Monu- 
ments of  Polish  Music;  Monuments  of  Scandinavian 
Music;  Monuments  of  Spanish  Music;  Monuments  of 
Swiss  Music. 

Dennee,  Charles  Frederick,  American  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  i, 
1863.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston,  tinder  Turner  and  Emery,  also  under  von 
Biilow  during  the  latter's  last  visit  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  an  accomplished  pianist,  but  an  injury  to  his 
right  wrist  caused  his  retirement  in  1897,  after  having 
played  more  than  eleven  hundred  recitals.  He  then 
taught  piano  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  for- 
many  years,  numbering  many  successful  pianists  among 
his  pupils.  His  works  include  operettas,  salon  pieces, 
sonatas,  overtures,  children's  pieces  and  songs. 

Denner,  Johann  Christoph,  German  woodwind  in- 
strument maker,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  13,  1655;  died 
Nuremberg,  Apr.  20,  1707.  He  is  considered  by  some 
authorities  the  inventor  of  the  clarinet  as  the  result 
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of  his  attempts  to  improve  the  old  French  shawm 
between  1690  and  1700. 

Dennery,  Adolf  Philip,  French  opera  librettist, 
born  Paris,  May  14,  1811;  died  there,  Jan.  26,  1899. 

Dennery,  Jean,  French  pianist,  born  at  Saint  Maude 
in  1900 ;  winner  of  many  prizes  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. He  has  made  many  recital  appearances  both  in 
Paris  and  other  French  cities. 

De  Nobel,  Otto  Wfflem,  see  Nobel,  Otto  Willem  de. 

Denows,  Richard,  i6th  century  English  musician  in 
the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 

Densmore,  Frances,  American  musicologist  and 
ethnographer,  born  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  May  21,  1867; 
student  at  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  be- 
came one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  the  music 
of  American  Indians,  making  extensive  use  of  the 
phonograph  in  recording  Indian  music,  and  writing 
many  valuable  books,  including  Chippewa  Music,  Teton 
Sioux  Music,  Northern  Ute  Music,  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  Music,  The  American  Indians  and  their  Mu- 
sic, Music  of  the  Tule  Indians  of  Panama,  Papago 
Music  and  Pawnee  Music. 

Densmore,  John  Hopkins,  American  composer, 
born  Somerville,  Mass.,  Aug.  7,  1880.  His  composi- 
tions include  pieces  for  piano,  for  band  and  for  or- 
chestra, also  songs  and  numerous  choral  works. 

Denss,  Adrian,  late  i6th  century  German  publisher; 
in  1594  he  brought  out  a  valuable  .collection  of  lute 
compositions  by  famous  lutenists. 

Dent,  Edward  Joseph,  English  musicologist,  born 
Ribston,  Yorkshire,  July  16,  1876.  He  studied  com- 
position under  Wood  and  Stanford  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, where  he  later  became  professor.  His  lectures 
on  music  brought  together  an  enthusiastic  body  of 
younger  composers  who  owed  their  excellent  funda- 
mental training  to  his  teaching  and  example..  Dent 
became  music  critic  for  The  Athenaeum,  was  first  chair- 
man of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music.  He  contributed  to  Grove's  'Dictionary;  his 
works  include  a  biography  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
and  a  critical  volume  on  Mozart's  operas;  in  1937  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Cornell  University  on 
the  subject  of  opera. 

Dent,  J.  M.,  English  pianist  and  composer,  died 
London,  May  9,  1926;  the  majority  of  his  composi- 
tions were  for  the  piano. 

Dente,  Joseph,  Swedish  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Jan.  23,  1838;  died  there, 
May  24,  1905.  He  studied  with  d'Aubert,  Berwald 
and  Leonard,  becoming  conductor  of  both  the  Opera 
and  the  symphony  concerts  at  Stockholm.  His  works 
include  an  operetta,  a  symphony,  a  concert  overture, 
and  a  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

Dentice,  Fabrizio,  i6th  century  Italian  composer  and 
lutenist,  born  at  Naples ;  his  works  include  church  mu- 
sic and  pieces  for  the  lute. 
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Dentice,  Luigi,  i6th  century  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Naples;  brother  of  Scipione  Dentice,  His  works 
include  a  Miserere  frequently  sung  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
at  Rome. 

Dentice,  Scipione,  Italian  composer,  born  in  1560; 
died  at  Naples  in  1633;  writer  of  madrigals  and 
motets. 

Dentith,  see  Bowden,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  E. 

Denver  (Colorado),  the  capital  city  of  the  state,  and 
an  important  music  centre  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  three  symphonic  organiza- 
tions, the  Civic  Symphony,  Denver  Symphony  and 
Junior  Symphony,  all  conducted  by  Horace  Tureman; 
chamber  music  ensembles  include  the  Pro  Musica  and 
the  Denver  String  Quartet.  There  is  also  the  Denver 
Oratorio  Society,  Tuesday  Musical  Club,  and  the 
Lamont  School  of  Music,  embracing  the  Lamont 
Singers  and  an  A  Cappella  Choir.  Open-air  operetta 
performances  are  sponsored  by  the  Denver  Post  at 
Cheeseman  Park. 

Denver  College  of  Music,  an  endowed  institution 
established  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1920.  It  is  an  accred- 
ited school  connected  with  the  Denver  University,  oper- 
ating on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  offering  courses  in 
applied  and  theoretical  music,  music  teaching  and  public 
school  music,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  The  dean  and  managing  director  is  Newton  H. 
Pashley,  while  the  special  subjects  of  the  dance  and 
dramatics  are  under  the  direction  of  Martha  Wilcox 
and  Jane  W.  Herrick  respectively. 

Denys,  Thomas  Johann,  Dutch  baritone  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Schagen,  Jan.  3,  1877;  died  *s  Graven- 
hage,  Nov.  14,  1935. 

Denza,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Castellamare 
di  Stabia,  Feb.  24,  1846;  died  London,  Jan.  26,  1922. 
He  studied  under  Mercadante  and  Serrao  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory,  wrote  an  unsuccessful  opera,  and  settled 
in  London  in  1879  as  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  composed  more  than  six  hundred  songs,  including 
the  world-popular  Funicull  Funicula,  which  Richard 
Strauss,  thinking  it  was  a  genuine  Italian  folk  song, 
made  use  of  in  his  orchestral  suite,  Aus  Italien. 

Denzi,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  singer  and 
composer;  he  lost  a  fortune  in  operatic  ventures  at 
Prague,  but  wrote  and  produced  an  opera  in  Bo- 
hemian style  at  Prague  in  1734  which  became  a  na- 
tional success ;  Denzi  himself  played  the  principal  male 
role. 

Denzler,  Robert  F.,  Swiss  composer  and  opera  con- 
ductor, born  Zurich,  Mar.  19,  1892;  pupil  of  V.  An- 
dreaes  in  Zurich.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
orchestral,  choral  and  violin  works. 

De  Orellana,  J.  A.,  see  Orellana,  J.  A.  de. 

De  Orto,  Marbriano,  see  Orto,  Marbriano  de. 

De  Pachmann,  see  Pachmann,  de. 

De  Padilla,  Lola  Artot,  see  Padula,  Lola  Artot  de. 


Depane,  Domenico,  Italian  cantor  and  composer  of 
sacred  music,  born  at  Rome  about  1629. 

Depanis,  Giuseppe,  Italian  writer  on  music,  born 
Turin,  Apr.  5,  1853.  He  stirred  up  considerable  mu- 
sical activity  in  his  native  city,  organizing  symphony 
concerts  during  various  Exhibitions;  in  1884  the  fol- 
lowing orchestras  took  part:  Milan,  Naples,  Bologna, 
Rome  and  Parma.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  in 
Italy  to  foster  and  promote  the  works  of  Wagner.  He 
wrote  an  autobiographical  work  called  Fifteen  Years  of 
Musical  Life,  as  well  as  other  useful  books,  including 
several  on  Wagner  and  on  the  Nibelungen  Ring. 

De  Parisius,  Grosin,  see  Grosin  de  Parisius. 

Depas,  Ernest,  French  composer,  mentioned  in 
Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as  hav- 
ing written  ten  trios. 

De  Pasquali,  Bernice,  see  Pasqudi,  Bernice  de. 

De  Paux,  Jean  Baptiste  Charles,  see  Paux,  Jean 
Baptiste  Charles  de. 

De  PawlowsH,  Gaston,  see  Pawlowski,  Gaston  de. 

Dependent  Chord,  a  chord  which  is  dissonant,  and 
therefore  requires  resolution. 

De  Persuis,  Louis  Luc  Loiseau,  see  Persuis,  Louis 
Luc  Loiseau  de. 

De  Pesadori,  Mme.  Antoinette,  see  Pesadori,  Mme. 
Antoinette  de. 

De  Peyreville,  Jean  Marie  Becquie,  see  Peyreville, 
Jean  Marie  Becquie  de. 

De  Pierpont,  Marie,  see  Pierpont,  Marie  de. 

De  Pixerecourt,  Rene  Charles  Guilbert,  see  Pixere- 
court, Rene  Charles  Guilbert. 

De  Polignac,  Armande,  see  Polignac,  Armande  de. 

De  Pollini,  Cesare,  see  Polling  Cesare  Cavaliere  de. 

Deppe,  Ludwig,  German  piano  teacher,  born  at 
Alverdissen,  Lippe,  Nov.  7,  1828;  died  at  Bad  Pyr- 
mont,  Sept.  5,  1890.  He  studied  with  Marxsen  and 
Lobe  before  settling  at  Hamburg  where  he  founded  a 
musical  society.  Deppe  had  an  original  system  of  in- 
struction, the  aim  of  which  was  to  produce  an  abso- 
lutely even  touch,  to  be  acquired  by  a  very  soft  tone, 
a  slow  pace  in  practicing,  a  lower  seat,  and  minute  at- 
tention to  muscular  movement*  Donald  Tovey  and 
Emil  Sauer  are  among  the  advocates  of  the  Deppe  sys- 
tem. 

De  Prefontaine,  Walter,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher,  bora  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  Feb.  23, 
1874.  He  studied  at  the  Combs  Conservatory;  also 
with  Ralph  Kinder  and  Frederick  Maxson.  His  com- 
positions include  church  music  and  prgan  pieces. 

D'Epremesnil,  M.,  see  Epremesml,  M.  d\ 

Depres,  Josse,  see  Des  Pres,  Josquin. 

Depret,  Edmond,  Belgian  composer,  born  at  Virelles 
in  1827;  a  pupil  of  Molique;  his  works  include  a  septet, 
two  vocal  trios  and  a  Te  Deum  with  orchestra. 

De  Prony,   Gaspard,   see  Prony,   Gaspard  Claire 
Frangois  Marie,  Baron  de. 
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Deprosse,  -  Anton,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Munich,  May  18,  1838;  died  Berlin,  June  23, 
1878;  pupil  of  Stuntz  and  Herzog.  His  works  include 
operas,  an  oratorio  and  piano  music. 

De  Quercu,  Simon,  see  Qucrcit,  Simon  de. 

De  Quincy,  Antoine  Chrysostome  Quatremere, 
see  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Antoine  Chrysostome. 

D'Erasmo,  Alberto,  see  Erasmo,  Alberto  d'. 

Derazey,  Honore,  early  igth  century  French  violin 
maker  who  worked  at  Mirecourt  from  1794  to  1833. 
Some  of  his  instruments  have  a  very  fine  finish,  and 
are  very  popular  in  England. 

Dercks,  Emil,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Donnerau,  Silesia,  Oct.  17, 
1849;  died  Breslau,  Nov.  5,  1911.  He  studied  with 
d'Albert,  composed  songs  and  choral  works,  wrote  a 
singing  method,  also  a  monograph  on  the  subject  of 
the  church  choir. 

Dercks,  Hans  von,  German  composer,  born  Gut 
Niederbarten,  Liebau,  Jan.  10,  1885.  He  studied  in 
Riga  with  Carl  Ohnesorg,  and  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  a  symphony, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Derckum,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  at  Co- 
logne in  1812;  .died  there,  May  11,  1872;  his  works 
include  an  overture,  chamber  music,  and  male  choruses. 

Dere,  Jean,  French  composer,  born  Niort,  June  23, 
1886;  pupil  of  Diertier,  Caussade  and  Widor.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral,  instrumental,  dramatic 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Deregis,  Gaudenzio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ag- 
nona  in  1747;  died  at  Ivrea  in  1816;  musical  director 
at  Ivrea  College  in  1773.  His  works  include  masses 
and  vespers  with  orchestra. 

De  Rensis,  Raffaello,  see  Rensis,  Raffaello  de. 

De  Renvoysy,  Richard,  see  Renvoysy,  Richard  de. 

De  Reszke,  see  Reszke,  de. 

Dereyne,  Fely,  French  singer,  born  at  Marseilles 
in  1883;  pupil  of  Blasini.  He  has  appeared  in  opera 
in  England,  Italy,  South  America,  and  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 

Derffel,  Josef,  igth  century  Austrian  composer;  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  'cello  was  published  in  1887. 

Derheimer,  Cecile,  igth  century  French  soprano 
and  composer,  died  Paris,  Aug.  5,  1896;  her  composi- 
tions included  organ  pieces  and  several  masses. 

De  Ribera,  see  Ribera. 

De  Rijcke,  Antoine,  see  Divitis,  Antonius. 

De  Rille,  Francois  Anatole  Laurent,  see  Laurent 
de  Rille,  Francois  Anatole. 

Dering,  Richard,  see  Deering,  Richard. 

Derivative,  the  root  of  a  chord;  an  inverted  chord. 

Derksen,  Bernhard,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Essen,  Apr.  26,  1896;  pupil  of  Reisen- 
auer  and  Busoni.  His  compositions  include  orchestral 
pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 


D'Erlanger,  Frederic,  see  Erlanger,  Frederic  d'. 
Derniere  Pensee,  see  Weber's  Last  Walts. 
De  Roda,  see  Roda. 

De  Rogatis,  Pascual,  see  Rogatis,  Pascital  de. 
De  Rohozinski,  Ladislav,  see  Rohozinski,  Ladislav 
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de. 

De  Remain,  Louis,  see  Romain,  Louis  de. 

De  Ronge,  Jean  Baptiste,  see  Ronge,  Jean  Baptiste 
de. 

De  Rooy,  Cornells  Anton  Marie,  see  Rooy,  Cor- 
nelis  Anton  Marie  de. 

De  Rose,  Cipriano,  see  Rose,  Cipriano  de. 

Derosiers,  Nicolas,  17th  century  French  composer 
of  chamber  music. 

De  Rossi,  Alessandro,  see  Rossi,  Alessandro  de. 

De  Roubin,  Amedee,  see  Roubin,  Amedee  de. 

Deroux,  Sebastien  Auguste,  French  violin  maker, 
born  Mirecourt,  June  29,  1848.  He  stuped  with  his 
father,  and  after  working  for  Chretien-  Silvestre  and 
Miremont,  established  his  own  business  at  Paris  in 
1884.  He  used  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius  models, 
made  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  violins,  and  was 
noted  for  his  repair  work. 

De  Roxas,  Emanuele,  see  Roxas,  Emanuele  de. 

Derrick,  I7th  century  English  composer  of  church 
music. 

Deru,  Edouard,  Belgian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Verviers  about  1875;  died  San  Francisco,  Mar.  27, 
1928.  He  studied  at  the  Verviers  Conservatory,  with 
Ysaye  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and  numbered 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  among  his  own  pupils. 

De  Rubertis,  Oreste,  see  Rubertis,  Oreste  de. 

De  Rubertis,  Vittorio,  see  Rubertis,  Vittorio  de. 

Deruyts,  Jean  Jacques,  Belgian  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Liege  in  1790;  died  there,  Apr.  n, 
1871.  Cesar  Franck  was  one  of  his  pupils;  his  works 
were  principally  chamber  music. 

Dervish  Drum,  an  Egyptian  drum,  used  by  the  der- 
vishes. It  is  made  of  a  shell,  either  of  pottery  or  of 
metal,  usually  beaten  with  a  leather  strap. 

De  Ryche,  Antoine,  see  Divitis,  Antonius. 

De  Sabata,  Victor,  see  Sabata,  Victor  de. 

De  SabiUon,  Robert,  see  Sabillon,  Robert  de. 

De  Sanctis,  Cesare,  Italian  teacher  and  choirmaster, 
born  at  Albano,  Rome,  1830;  died  at  Rome  after  1877. 
He  was  professor  at  the  Liceo  in  Rome,  and  published 
.treatises  on  harmony,  counterpoint  and  fugue,  as  well 
as  composing  an  overture,  a  mass,  and  one  hundred 
fugues  a  cappella. 

De  Santi,  Angelo,  Italian  student  of  sacred  music, 
born  Trieste,  July  12,  1847;  died  Rome,  Jan.  28,  1922. 
Having  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  when  very  young,  he 
was  called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Here  he  exer- 
cised a  very  great  influence  for  the  reform  of  sacred 
music  in  Italy,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many 
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of  his  projects  put  in  effect  under  Pius  X.  During 
his  stay  he  promoted  the  founding  of  the  Higher  Pon- 
tifical School  of  Sacred  Music,  and  published  a  memoir 
covering  the  first  ten  years  of  its  activity.  In  1909  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Italian  Association  of  St. 
Cecilia. 

De  Santis,  Giovanni,  see  Santis,  Giovanni  de. 

Desargus,  Frangois  Xavier,  French  harpist,  born 
Amiens,  about  1768 ;  died  at  Paris  after  1832.  He  was 
a  chorister  at  Amiens  and  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  but 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  harp,  becoming  famous  as  a 
teacher.  He  wrote  a  harp  method,  and  composed  many 
solos  and  concerted  pieces  in  which  the  harp  played  an 
important  part. 

Desaubrys,  John  Philip,  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser of  chamber  music. 

Desaugiers,  Marc  Antoine,  French  composer,  born 
at  Frejus,  about  1742;  died  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1793;  a 
self-taught  musician  who  went  to  Paris  and  attracted 
much  attention  in  1776  by  translating  J.  B.  Mancini's 
L'Art  du  chant  figure.  He  wrote  several  operas,  and 
a  cantata. 

Desbrosses,  Robert,  German  composer,  born  at 
Bonn,  Rheinish  Prussia,  in  1719;  died  at  Paris  in  1799. 
Many  of  his  dramatic  works  were  performed  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Italienne  for 
over  twenty  years. 

Desbuissons,  Michel  Charles  (also  called  Flan- 
drus  insulanus),  French  composer,  born  at  Lille  about 
1520;  died  before  1573;  his  works  include  motets  in 
three  to  twelve  parts. 

Descant,  see  Discant. 

Descartes,  Rene  (Renatus  Cartesius),  French  phi- 
losopher, born  La  Haye,  Touraine,  Mar.  31,  1596;  died 
Stockholm,  Feb.  n,  1650.  He  wrote  a  Compendium 
of  Music  in  1650,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  on  music  of  its  day. 

De  Scellery  Borjon,  Charles  Emmanuel,  see  Bor- 
jon,  Charles  Emmanuel  de  Scellery. 

Descend,  to  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pitch ;  a 
descending  scale  being  one  that  begins  on  the  highest 
tone  and  passes  to  the  lowest. 

Deschamps,  Mile.,  i8th  century  French  violinist; 
a  pupil  of  Capron,  and  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  of  her  time. 

Deschermeier,  Josef,  German  composer,  born  Cham, 
Jan.  31,  1865 ;  his  works  include  church  music,  mixed 
and  male  choruses. 

De  Schloezer,  Boris,  see  SMoezer,  Boris  Feodoro- 
mtsch  de. 

Descort,  a  term  used  for  a  song  consisting  of  short 
stanzas  or  strophes,  with  constantly  varied  melodies. 

Desderi,  Ettore,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Asti,  Dec.  10,  1892;  pupil  of  Perrachio  and 
Pizzetti.  His  compositions  include  a  biblical  cantata, 
a  symphony,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  chamber  mu- 


sic, piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs.  He  also  wrote 
a  treatise  on  modern  music. 

De  Segurola,  Andres,  see  Segurola,  Andres  de. 

De  Serres,  Marie  Francois,  see  Serres,  Marie 
Frangois  Louis  Arnal  de. 

De  Severac,  Joseph  Marie  Deodat  de,  see  Severac, 
Joseph  Marie  Deodat  de. 

Desforges,  Pierre  Louis  Hus,  see  Hus-Desforges, 
Pierre  Louis. 

Deshayes,  Prosper  Didier,  iSth  century  French 
composer  of  oratorios,  divertissements  and  ballets  for 
the  Comedie-Frangaise,  operettas,  cantatas  and  sym- 
phonies. 

Deshevov,  Vladimir,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1902;  among  his  works  is  a  ballade  for  piano  and  'cello. 

Desiderio  (It.),  desire,  longing. 

Design,  the  form,  melodic  outline,  rhythmic  dispo- 
sition of  a  passage  or  movement. 

De  Sirmen,  Luigi,  see  Sirmen,  Litigi  de. 

De  Sivrai,  Jules,  see  Rockel,  Jane  Jackson. 

Deslandres,  Adolphe  fidouard  Marie,  French  com- 
poser, born  Batignolles,  Monceaux,  Jan.  22,  1840 ;  died 
Paris,  July  30,  1911.  He  studied  with  Leborne  and 
Benoist  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  composing  operas, 
and  a  patriotic  dirge  for  baritone  solo  with  orchestra. 

Deslouges,  Philippe,  i6th  century  French  composer, 
whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  pub- 
lished by  Pierre  Attaignant,  a  French  music  printer. 

Desmarets,  Henri,  French  composer  and  musician, 
born  at  Paris  in  1662;  died  Luneville,  Sept.  7,  1741. 
He  was  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV;  com- 
poser of  a  number  of  successful  operas,  and  music 
master  to  Philip  V  of  Spain.  Many  of  his  early  sacred 
works  appeared  under  the  name  of  Coupillier. 

Desmond,  Astra  (Mrs.  Thomas  Nearne),  English 
contralto,  born  Torquay,  Apr.  10,  1893;  her  recitals 
feature  contemporary  French  and  English  songs. 

Desnose,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser of  chamber  music. 

De  Soleniere,  Eugene,  see  Soleniere,  Eugene  de. 

Desormery,  Leopold  Bastien,  French  operatic 
composer  who  died  at  Beauvais  in  1810. 

Desormes,  Louis  Cesar  (real  name  L,  C.  Marchi- 
onne),  French  composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Paris 
in  1841 ;  died  there  in  Oct.  1898.  His  works  include 
operettas,  dances,  and  songs. 

Desormiere,  Roger,  contemporary  French  conduc- 
tor and  composer ;  one  of  the  members  of  a  new  musi- 
cal alliance  called  the  £cole  d'Arcueil,  founded  in  1923 
(according  to  a  statement  made  by  its  sponsor,  Erik 
Satie),  to  replace  the  famous  "Six/'  The  other  mem- 
bers were  Henri  Cliquet-Pleyel,  Maxime.  Jacob  and 
Henri  Sauguet.  •'" 

De  Souzu,  David,  see  Souzu,  David  de. 

Desplanes,  Giovanni,  see  Piani,  Giovanni  Antonio. 
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Despreaux,  Claude  Jean  Francois,  French  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Paris ;  died  about  1735.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Opera  orchestra,  and  wrote 
sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsichord. 

Despreaux,  Guillaume  Ross,  French  composer, 
born  at  Clermont  in  1803;  pupil  of  Fetis  and  writer 
of  several  operas. 

Des  Pres,  Josquin,  French  composer,  born  probably 
at  Conde  in  Hennegau  (Hainault),  about  1445;  died 
Conde,  Aug.  27,  1521.  He  was  known  also  as  Josse 
des  Pres  or  Depres,  and  as  Jodocus  Pratensis  or  Jos- 
quinus  a  Prato.  He  is  said  to  have  received  his  early 
education  at  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Quentin ;  study- 
ing later  with  Okeghem,  the  great  master  of  the  time, 
from  whom  he  no  doubt  learned  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  old  proportional  system  in  music,  and  the  various 
devices  of  canonic  imitation.  He  entered  the  Papal 
Chapel  in  1486  and  remained  there  until  1494 ;  he  had 
spent  some  time  previously  at  the  ducal  courts  of 
Florence,  Milan  and  Ferrara.  After  leaving  the  Papal 
Chapel,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Louis 
XII  of  France ;  in  his  later  years  he  became  provost  of 
the  collegiate  church  at  Conde.  The  works  of  Josquin 
des  Pres  were  the  admiration  of  the  musical  world 
until  the  advent  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  His  com- 
positions may  be  consistently  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  in  which  elaboration  is  the  chief  feature,  and 
those  in  which  more  prominence  is  given  to  expressing 
in  music  the  sentiment  of  the  words.  It  was  on  the 
composition  of  his  masses  that  he  lavished  his  utmost 
ingenuity  by  inventing  and  solving  difficult  canonic 
problems,  but  he  developed  later  a  simpler  and  freer 
style.  Seventeen  masses  were  published  during  his  life- 
time ;  about  one  hundred  motets  appeared  in  collections 
printed  in  Venice,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  between 
1502  and  1564.  One  of  his  most  famous  works  is  a 
Stabat  Mater  for  five  voices;  another  work  of  great 
interest  is  Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio,  in  canon  form,  for 
six  choirs  of  four  parts  each. 

Desprez,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Versailles 
in  1771 ;  his  works  include  duets  for  two  violins. 

Desquesnes,  Jean,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century 
Flemish  composer,  born  at  Mons  or  St.  Chilian;  his 
works  include  two  books  of  madrigals. 

Desrez,  Maurice,  French  composer,  born  Rouen, 
Sept.  8,  1889;  pupil  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  He  has  writ- 
ten orchestral  works,  and  other  instrumental  music. 

Dessau,  Bernhard,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  I,  1861 ;  died  Berlin, 
Apr.  28,  1923;  pupil  of  Schradieck,  Joachim,  and 
Wieniawski.  He  was  professor  of  violin  at  Stern's 
Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  wrote  numerous  compositions 
for  the  violin,  including  a  Concerto  in  Olden  Style. 

Dessau,  Paul,  German  composer,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Hamburg,  Dec.  19,  1894 ;  pupil  of  Florian 
Zajic,  Ed.  Behm  and  Max  Loewengard.  His  composi- 
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tions  include  choral,  dramatic,  orchestral,  ensemble  and 
instrumental  works. 

Dessauer,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Wiirzburg  in  1863 ;  died  Linz, 
Apr.  9,  1917.  He  studied  with  Joachim  and  Sauretl 
taught  at  Beslaur's  Conservatory,  tried  to  discover  a 
way  of  enlarging  the  viola,  writing  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  also  a  violin  method. 

Dessauer,  Joseph,  Bohemian  composer,  born  at 
Prague  in  May,  1798;  died  at  Modling,  near  Vienna, 
July  8,  1876.  He  studied  with  Tomaczek  and  Weber, 
composing  string  quartettes,  piano  pieces  and  songs ;  the 
melodic  beauty  of  the  latter  won  him  international  fame. 

Dessin  (Fr.),  the  design  or  structure  of  a  composi- 
tion. 

Dessoff,  Felix  Otto,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Jan.  14,  1835;  died  Frankfort, 
Oct.  28,  1892.  He  studied  with  Moscheles,  Haupt- 
mann  and  Rietz,  and  finally  became  conductor  of  the 
Court  Opera  and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at 
Vienna.  His  compositions  were  principally  chamber 
music. 

Dessoff,  Margarite,  Austrian  choral  conductor  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Vienna,  June  u,  1894;  pupil  of 
O.  Gunz  and  Jenny  Hahn.  She  founded  and  con- 
ducted many  women's  choral  organizations  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany;  in  1923  she  came  to  New  York, 
where  she  conducted  a  chorus  at  the  Institute  of  Musi- 
cal Art,  and  became  active  in  American  musical  affairs. 

Dessoir,  Max,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  8,  1867;  author  of  monographs  on 
musical  aesthetics. 

Dessoir,  Susanne  (nee  Triepel),  German  soprano, 
born  Griinberg,  Silesia,  July  23,  1869.  She  edited  a 
collection  of  children's  songs  and  folk  songs. 

Dessoulavy,  Maurice,  Swiss  violinist  and  violin 
maker,  born  at  Neuchatel  in  1887.  He  studied  the 
violin  with  Cesar  Thomson  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory, but  a  finger  injury  turned  him  to  violin  making. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Emile  Laurent,  pere, 
at  Brussels,  and  Gustave  Bazin  at  Mirecourt.  He 
works  at  Neuchatel,  and  has  made  some  fine  instru- 
ments on  an  original  model. 

Dessus,  (i)  an  obsolete  French  term  for  the  treble 
viol  and  the  violin;  (2)  an  old  name  for  the  soprano, 
treble  or  highest  part  in  a  vocal  score. 

Dessus  de  viole,  an  early  designation  for  the  violin. 

Dessy,  Battista,  igth  century  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Cagliari  where  several  of  his  operas  were  produced. 

Dest.,  abbreviation  for  Destra. 

De  Stefano,  Salvatore,  see  Stefano,  Salvatore  de. 

Destenay,  E.,  late  I9th  and  early  2Oth  century 
French  composer;  some  of  his  chamber  music  works 
have  been  published. 

Destinn,  Emmy  (real  name  Kittle),  Bohemian 
dramatic  soprano,  born  Prague,  Feb.  26,  1878;  died 
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Budweis,  Jan.  28,  1930.  She  studied  with  Lachner 
and  Marie  Loewe-Destinn,  adopting  the  latter's  name 
as  her  own  out  of  gratitude  for  the  training  she  re- 
ceived. Her  debut  in  1898  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin, 
was  an  outstanding  one,  due  not  only  to  her  singing  but 
to  her  ability  as  an  actress.  She  became  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  at  New  York 
in  1908,  created  the  role  of  Minnie  in  Puccini's  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West,  and  scored  another  great  success  as 
Marie  in  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride. 

Destinto  (It.),  distinct. 
Desto  (It.),  briskly. 

Destouches,  Andre  Cardinal,  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Apr.  1662;  died  there,  Feb.  3,  1749;  pupil 
of  Campra.  He  was  originally  a  sailor,  but  suddenly 
became  famous  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  with  his  opera 
Isse.  He  became  superintendent  of  the  King's  music, 
inspector-general  at  the  Opera,  and  composed  several 
operas  containing  passages  of  some  dignity  and  beauty, 
and  two  cantatas.  Destouches  has  been  compared  fa- 
vorably as  a  composer  with  Jean  Philippe  Rameau. 

Destouches,  Ernst  von,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Munich,  Jan.  4,  1843 I  died  there,  Apr. 
24,  1916;  his  works  include  a  treatise  on  Orlando  di 
Lassus. 

Destouches,  Franz  Seraph  von,  German  composer, 
born  Munich,  Jan.  21,  1772;  died  there,  Dec.  9,  1844; 
a  pupil  of  Haydn  from  1787-91.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  an  operetta,  incidental  music  for  dramas 
and  chamber  works. 

Destra  (It),  right;  Mano  destra,  right  hand;  mano 
sinistra,  left  hand. 

Destranges,  Louis  Augustin  £tienne  Rouille, 
French  music  critic,  born  Nantes,  Mar.  29,  1863;  died 
there,  May  31,  1915.  He  contributed  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  advancement  of  Wagner's  cause  in  France, 
and  to  the  development  of  modern  French  music.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  numerous  musical  journals;  his 
chief  critical  works  relate  to  artistic  questions  regarding 
Cesar  Franck,  Wagner  and  Saint-Saens. 

D'Estrees,  Jean,  see  Estrees,  Jean  d\ 

Destribaud,  Paul,  French  composer,  born  about 
1828 ;  pupil  of  Hippolyte  Colet.  He  wrote  several  oper- 
atic works  which  were  produced  in  Paris,  but  later 
abandoned  music  for  a  more  lucrative  career. 

Desvignes,  Victor  Frangois,  French  violinist,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Trier,  June  5,  1805;  died 
Metz,  Dec.  30,  1853.  He  founded  a  conservatory  at 
Metz  which  met  with  such  success  that  it  was  made 
a  branch  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Deswert  (de  Swert),  Jean  Caspar  Isidore,  Bel- 
gian violoncellist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1830;  died  there 
in  1896 ;  brother  of  Jules  Deswert ;  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  'cello  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 
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Deswert  (de  Swert),  Jules,  Belgian  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Louvain,  Aug.  15,  1843  '>  died  Os- 
tende,  Feb.  24,  1891 ;  a  pupil  of  Gervais  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  He  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of  nine, 
later  touring  extensively  and  occupying  important  'cello 
professorships  at  Berlin,  Ghent  and  Bruges.  His  works 
include  symphonies,  operas,  'cello  concertos  and  solo 
pieces. 

Deszczynski,  Joseph,  Polish  composer,  born  in 
1781 ;  died  in  1844;  his  works  included  a  piano  quartet. 

D&ache  (Fr.  "detached/*  "separate"),  in  violin  tech- 
nique, the  playing  of  successive  notes  (not  staccato) 
with  alternate  down  and  up  strokes  with  the  middle 
part  of  the  bow.  If  a  full  stroke  of  the  bow  is  taken 
for  each  note,  it  is  called  Grand  detache. 

De  Taeye,  Alexander,  Belgian  composer,  born  Oct 
23,  1898. 

Determinate  (It.),  determined,  reolute. 

Dethier,  £douard,  Belgian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Liege,  Apr.  25,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Liege 
and  Brussels  Conservatories,  made  his  debut  at  the 
"Concerts  populates,"  taught  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory, and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1906,  where  he 
has  toured  extensively,  both  as  a  recitalist  and  as  an 
orchestral  soloist.  He  has  taught  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  and  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  for  many  years. 

Dethier,  Gaston  Marie,  Belgian  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  Apr.  18,  1875;  brother  of  fidouard 
Dethier;  student  at  the  Liege  Conservatory  and  with 
Guilmant  in  Paris.  He  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1894,  on  Guilmant's  recommendation,  as  successor  to 
Bruno  Oscar  Klein  as  organist  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 
New  York.  After  becoming  established  as  an  organ- 
ist of  the  first  rank,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  concert  work,  and  teaching  at 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 

Detonation  (Ger.),  singing  out  of  tune;  false  in- 
tonation. 

Detonieren  (Ger.),  to  sing  out  of  tune,  or  false; 
to  gradually  lower  the  pitch  in  a  cappella  singing. 

Detonnation  (Fr.),  singing  out  of  tune;  false  in- 
tonation. 

De  Torne,  Benoit,  see  Tone,  Benoit  de. 

De  Treville,  Yvonne,  see  TrMUe,  Yvonne  de. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  musically  of  great  importance.  The 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  was  established  in  1914 
by  the  American  conductor,  Weston  Gales.  He  di- 
rected it  until  1917;  the  following  year  the  orchestra 
was  enlarged  and  placed  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 
Ossip  Gabrilo'witsch  selected  as  its  conductor.  A  new 
auditorium  was  built,  seating  twenty-one  hundred  peo- 
ple, and  in  1919  the  number  of  players  was  increased 
to  one  hundred,  but  later  reduced  to  eighty-six.  The 
regular  season  coasts  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  and  in- 
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eludes  sixteen  pairs  of  regular  concerts,  twenty-four 
Sunday  concerts,  five  "young  people's"  concerts,  ten 
school  concerts  and  twenty-five  concerts  on  tour.  Vic- 
tor Kolar  is  now  the  director  of  the  orchestra.  There 
is  also  a  Civic  Opera  Society  (q.v.),  a  Madrigal  Club, 
and  an  Orpheus  Club,  both  led  by  C.  F.  Morse.  The 
Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music  (q.v.)  was  founded  by 
Jacob  H.  Hahn  in  1874,  and  now  has  a  staff  of  seventy 
teachers  and  a  student-body  of  sixteen  hundred.  The 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  (q.v.)  was  started  in  1914  by 
Guy  Bevies  Williams,  and  now  has  a  teaching  staff  of 
fifty.  Detroit  was  the  birthplace  of  Max  Bendix. 

Detroit  Civic  Opera  Society,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can opera  company  established  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
1929  under  the  direction  of  Thaddeus  Wronski.  They 
present  an  independent  spring  season  of  opera  and  a 
winter  season  in  connection  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Productions  have  included  performances 
of  Deems  Taylor's  Peter  Ibbetson,  La  Rondine,  Faust, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  Manon  and  Rigoletto,  and  the  works 
have  been  sung  by  such  well-known  opera  stars  as 
Matzenauer,  Lucrezia  Bori,  Mario  Chamlee,  Richard 
Bonelli  and  Paul  Althouse. 

Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music,  independent  Amer- 
ican Conservatory  founded  in  1874  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
It  is  fully  accredited,  and  also  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  musical  training  of  foreign 
students.  Complete  courses  are  offered  in  theoretical 
and  applied  music;  degrees  are  also  granted. 

Detroit  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  The,  American 
music  school  founded  in  1914  at  Detroit,  Mich.  It 
is  a  fully  accredited,  independent  conservatory,  offer- 
ing complete  courses  in  all  branches  of  theoretical  and 
applied  music,  leading  to  the  granting  of  teacher's  cer- 
tificates, artist  diplomas,  post-graduate  diplomas  and 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master  of  Music. 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  the  summer  of 
1914,  Weston  Gales  prevailed  upon  N.  J.  Corey  and 
other  wealthy  citizens  of  Detroit  to  finance  a  small 
group  of  musicians  known  as  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra.  This  group,  under  Mr.  Gales'  direction, 
gave  a  limited  number  of  concerts  each  season  in  con- 
junction with  a  series  by  visiting  orchestras.  Gales  re- 
signed in  the  middle  of  the  1917-18  season,  and  was 
succeeded  by  various  conductors  until  the  Russian 
pianist,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  conducted  a  few  concerts ; 
he  was  reengaged,  and  afterwards  pressed  to  accept  a 
two-year  contract  which  he  agreed  to  do  on  condition 
that  a  suitable  place  for  concerts  be  found  before  the 
new  season  began.  Within  six  months,  a  million-dollar 
"Orchestra  Hall,"  representing  the  best  of  its  type 
architecturally  and  acoustically,  was  erected.  Various 
tours,  and  an  increase  in  the  local  schedule  developed 
the  orchestra  in  artistic  production  and  popularity.  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsh  brought  Victor  Kolar  to  the  orchestra 
in  1919  as  co-conductor.  Gabrilowitsch's  many  outside 
conducting  and  piano  activities  forced  considerable  re- 
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sponsibility  upon  his  assistant's  shoulders,  but  he  re- 
mained the  principal  conductor,  however,  until  his  death 
in  1936.  In  1935  the  guest  conductor  system  was  tried 
with  detrimental  artistic  effects.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1937-38  season,  the  Society  returned  to  the  two- 
conductor  policy,  Kolar  sharing  the  work  with  Franco 
Ghione,  former  assistant  to  Toscanini  at  La  Scala. 
The  orchestra  increased  its  schedule  to  fourteen  sub- 
scription concerts,  ten  popular  Saturday  night  concerts 
and  five  young  people's  concerts,  most  of  which  fea- 
tured well-known  soloists.  There  was  also  a  series  of 
ten  free  concerts  for  school  children  and  five  "industrial 
concerts"  for  employees  of  large  manufacturing  houses 
located  in  Detroit.  In  1934-35  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Society  combined  with  the  Civic  Opera  Company  for 
two  opera  performances  during  the  concert  season. 
During  the  summer,  free  concerts  of  lighter  music 
have  been  offered  at  Belle  Isle  on  the  Detroit  River. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
the  orchestra  has  been  broadcast  over  the  radio  as  the 
Ford  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Dett,  Robert  Nathaniel,  Canadian  negro  composer 
and  educator,  born  Drummondsville,  now  a  part  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Ontario,  Oct.  n,  1882.  He  studied  at 
the  Lockport  Conservatory,  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  from  Oberlin  College  and  his  Master's 
degree  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  studied  in  Paris  under  Boulanger.  In 
1920  he  won  the  Howard  Bowdoin  prize  for  his  essay 
The  Emancipation  of  Negro  Music,  and  in  1927  re- 
ceived first  award  for  creative  music  by  the  Harmon 
Foundation,  and  the  Palm  and  Ribbon  from  the  Royal 
Belgian  Band  by  order  of  the  queen;  he  has  received 
doctorates  from  Oberlin  College  and  Howard  Univer- 
sity. Since  1913  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  music 
at  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia,  and  has  conducted 
the  Hampton  choral  group ;  he  has  published  five  books 
:  of  negro  spirituals.  In  1929,  the  Hampton  choral 
group  toured  Europe  and  the  United  States  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  For  some 
years  he  has  been  working  on  an  oratorio  The  Ordering 
of  Moses  based  on  biblical  text  and  negro  folk-lore, 
lately  presented  at  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival. 
Among  his  other  works  Listen  to  the  lambs  for  or- 
chestra with  violin  solo  has  been  performed  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad ;  The  Chariot  Jubilee  has 
been  heard  in  Boston,  Syracuse,  Cleveland  and  Oberlin. 
Juba  Dance,  both  orchestrated  and  for  piano,  is  his  most 
popular  work.  He  has  also  written  a  symphony  and  nu- 
merous choral  works. 

Dettinger,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Ess- 
lingen,  Feb.  15,  1888;  student  at  the  Stuttgart  Con- 
servatory; his  compositions  include  orchestral  pieces, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  and  choruses. 

Dettmann,  Fritz,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  3,  1890;  pupil  of  Ansorge,  Kwast 
and  Leonard  Kreutzer,  and  in  composition  of  Taubert 
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and  Klatte.  His  compositions  include  a  choral  setting 
of  the  93rd  Psalm,  ballades  for  piano,  and  a  suite  for 
two  pianos. 

Dettmer,  Wilhelm,  German  operatic  bass,  born 
Breinum,  near  Hildesheim,  June  29,  1808;  died  Frank- 
fort, May  28,  1876. 

Detto  (It.),  the  same. 

Detto  Campioli,  Antonio  Gualaudi,  see  CampioK, 
'Antonio  Gualaudi. 

Detto  Meneguccio,  Domenico  Antinori,  see  Mene- 
guccio,  Domenico  Antinori  detto. 

Deulich,  Philippus,  see  Dulichius,  Philippus. 

Deurer,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Heidelberg, 
May  12,  1846 ;  his  works  include  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Deuring,  Benedict,  Swiss  composer,  born  Glarus, 
Sept.  17,  1690;  died  Engelberg,  1768;  his  works  in- 
cluded much  sacred  music. 

Deus  Misereatur,  the  67th  Psalm  in  its  musical  set- 
ting, used  in  Evening  Prayer  as  aa  alternative  for  the 
Nunc  dimittis  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Deutsch  (Ger.),  German. 

Deutsch,  Karl  Alfred,  contemporary  Austrian  com- 
poser; at  present  resident  in  Paris.  A  symphony,  in 
two  movements  and  atonal  in  idiom,  was  performed 
at  a  music  festival  in  Barcelona  on  Apr.  23,  1936. 

Deutsch,  Moritz,  Austrian  composer,  tenor,  teacher 
and  cantor,  born  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  Dec.  16,  1818; 
died  Breslau,  Feb.  27,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Weiss,  Fischhof , 
Baumgart  and  Seidel.  His  compositions  included  or- 
gan works  and  religious  music  for  the  synagogue;  he 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  synagogical  ritual. 

Deutsch,  Otto  Erich,  Austrian  writer  and  music 
critic,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  5,  1883.  He  wrote  much  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Franz  Schubert,  also  studies  on 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Liszt. 

Deutsch,  Piet  Hermann,  Swiss  vocal  teacher,  born 
Richterswyl,  Feb.  21,  1876.  He  studied  with  Paul 
Reimer  and  Elise  Schmid-BufT,  taught  in  Switzerland, 
and  wrote  on  voice  development. 

Deutsche  Flote,  German  or  orchestral  flute. 

Deutscher  Liederkranz,  see  New  York. 

Deutscher  Tanze  (Ger.),  German  dances. 

Deutz,  Magnus,  see  Magnus,  Desire. 

Deux  (Fr.),  two.  A  deux  mains,  for  two  hands. 

Deux  Journees,  Les,  see  Water  Carrier,  The. 

De  Vaconcellas,  Joaquim,  see  Vasconcellos,  Jo- 
aquim  de. 

Devai,  Gabriel,  contemporary  Hungarian  musicolo- 
gist; among  his  works  is  The  Foundations  of  Gregorian 
Chant  and  of  English  Music,  published  by  the  Royal 
Hungarian  University  Press,  Budapest. 

De  Valderrabano,  Enrique,  see  Enriques  de  Vd- 
derrdbano. 


Devasini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Mar.  20, 
1822;  died  Cairo,  Egypt,  June  21,  1878;  a  chorus- 
master  in  Cairo  from  1869,  and  composer  of  operas, 
church  music,  symphonies  and  a  bassoon  concerto. 

D'Eve,  Alphonse,  see  Eve,  Alphonse  d'. 

Develdez,  Edward  Marie  Ernest,  French  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1817;  died 
there  in  1897.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
with  Habeneck,  where  he  won  first  prize  for  violin 
playing,  and  edited  an  important  collection  of  ancient 
violin  music. 

Development,  the  second  section  or  part  of  the 
fugue  or  sonata-form  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
themes  used  in  the  exposition  are  developed  or  "worked- 
out'*  in  many  ways,  such  as  variations  of  rhythm, 
melody,  harmony  and  counterpoint,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  other  keys. 

Deveux,  Jules,  Belgian  conductor,  born  at  Liege, 
in  1875 ;  pupil  of  Dupuis.  He  made  his  debut  at  Pau, 
France,  in  1900,  and  since  then  has  conducted  in  many 
of  the  musical  centres  of  France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Devicq,  filoy,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  -Douai  about  1778;  died  at  Abbeville.  He  lived  for 
a  number  of  years  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  was 
the  friend  of  such  distinguished  men  as  Rode,  Baillot 
and  Lamare,  founded  a  conservatory  at  Abbeville, 
where  he  produced  many  excellent  pupils,  and  wrote 
some  chamber  music. 

Devienne,  Frangois,  French  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Joinville,  Haute-Marne,  Jan.  31,  1759;  died 
Charenton,  Sept.  5,  1803.  He  was  oboist  in  the  army, 
a  bassoonist  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  professor  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Devienne  created  an  entirely  new 
style  of  composition  for  wind  instruments,  thereby  en- 
couraging players  to  improve  their  technic.  He  com- 
posed ten  operas,  a  great  deal  of  concerted  music  for 
wind  instruments,  and  a  standard  method  for  the  flute. 

Devil's  Trill,  a  violin  sonata  by  Giuseppe  Tartini, 
composed  during  his  exile  at  Assisi  in  1713;  he  records 
the  strange  origin  of  this  work  as  follows :  "One  night 
in  1713,  I  dreamt  that  I  had  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  who  promised  to  be  at  my  service  on  all  occa- 
sions. At  last  I  thought  I  would  offer  my  violin  to  the 
devil ;  to  my  great  astonishment  I  heard  him  play  a  solo 
so  singularly  beautiful  .  .  .  that  it  surpassed  all  the 
music  I  had  ever  heard  or  conceived  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  .  .  .  The  violence  of  the  sensation  awoke 
me ;  instantly  I  seized  my  violin  in  the  hopes  of  remem- 
bering some  portion  of  what  I  had  heard,  but  in  vain ! 
The  work  which  this  dream  suggested  ...  is  doubt- 
less the  best  of  all  my  compositions."  Liszt  arranged 
this  sonata  for  pianoforte. 

De  Vocht,  Louis,  see  Vocht,  Louis  de. 

De  Voider,  Pierre  Jean,  see  Voider,  Pierre  Jean  de. 

De  Vore,  Nicholas,  American  organist,  composer, 
conductor  and  writer  on  music,  born  Enony  O.,  May  19, 
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1882 ;  pupil  of  Max  Leckner.  He  became  a  church  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher,  as  well  as  editor  of  various 
musical  periodicals.  His  compositions  include  orches- 
tral works,  large  choral  pieces,  violin  pieces,  anthems 
and  songs. 

Devoto  (It.),  devout 

De  Voto,  Alfred  Peter,  American  pianist  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1873;  died 
there,  Nov.  24,  1933.  He  studied  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  with  Charles  F.  Dennee,  later 
with  Carl  Baermann,  and  became  a  piano  teacher  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty-five  years.  He  was  also  a  fine  ensemble  player, 
appeared  frequently  with  chamber-music  organizations, 
and  was  accompanist  to  such  well-known  musicians  as 
Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  Kreisler,  De 
Gogorza,  Witek  and  Gilibert. 

De  Voz,  Laurent,  see  Vos,  Laurent  de. 

Devozione,  con  (It.),  with  devotion. 

Devreese,  Godefroid,  Belgian  composer,  violinist 
and  opera  conductor,  born  Courtrai,  Jan.  22,  1893 ;  pu- 
pil of  Cesar  Thomson,  Ysaye  and  Rasse.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  choral,  dramatic,  orchestral  and  in- 
strumental works. 

Devrient,  Eduard,  German  baritone,  actor  and 
writer  on  music,,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  n  ,1801;  died 
Karlsruhe,  Oct.  4,  1877.  He  studied  under  Zelter,  and 
made  his  debut  as  a  singer  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  1819, 
but  after  losing  his  voice,  became  an  actor,  although 
still  retaining  his  interest  in  music.  His  chief  work  as 
an  author  was  his  five-volume  History  of  the  German 
Music-Stage,  published  between  1848-74.  He  wrote 
the  libretto  for  Marschner's  Hans  Helling;  also  trea- 
tises on  Cherubini  and  Mendelssohn. 

Devrient,  Wilhelmine,  see  Schroder-Devrient,  Wil- 
helmine. 

Devries,  Herman,  American  vocal  teacher,  born 
New  York,  Dec.  25,  1858.  He  sang  for  many  years  in 
Paris,  London  and  New  York,  opened  his  own  school 
at  Chicago  in  1900,  and  also  became  critic  for  a  Chi- 
cago paper;  he  has  been  highly  honored  by  the  French 
government. 

De  Warrdt,  Piet,  Dutch  pianist  and  music  critic, 
born  Rotterdam,  July  10,  1875.  He  studied  at  the 
Rotterdam  Conservatory,  made  his  pianistic  debut  in 
1898,  concertized  through  Europe  and  England,  and 
was  the  music  critic  of  "Het  Vaterland,"  also  editor  of 
"Het  Musick-college." 

De  Weldre,  Matthew,  see  Weldre,  Matthew  de. 

Dewey,  Ferdinand,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Montpelier,  Vt,  in  1851 ;  died  Beverly,  Mass., 
1900. 

De  Wilback,  Adolphe  Zoe  Charles,  see  Wilback, 
Adolphe  Zoe  Charles  Renaud  de. 

De  Wilhorst,  Cora,  see  Wilhorst,  Cora  de. 
De  Wit,  see  Wit. 
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De  Witt,  see  Witt. 

De  Wolf  Hopper,  William,  see  Hopper,  William  de 
Wolf. 

Dextra  (Lat),  right;  Manus  dextra,  right  hand. 

Deya,  Domingo  Sanchez,  see  Sanchez-Deya,  Do- 
mingo. 

Deyffel,  I7th  century  violinist  and  composer,  known 
only  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Breslau  library. 

Deyo,  Felix,  American  critic,  born  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Apr!  21,  1888.  He  became  music  critic  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  "Standard  Union"  in  1917,  and  also 
engaged  in  teaching  and  composition. 

Deyo,  Ruth  Lynda,  American  pianist,  born  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  Apr.  20,  1884 ;  pupil  of  Mason,  Mosen- 
thal,  MacDowell,  Stepanoff  and  Carrefio.  She  was  ex- 
tremely precocious,  starting  to  play  the  piano  at  the 
age  of  three,  but  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Mason,  not  ex- 
ploited as  a  child  prodigy.  She  made  her  recital  debut 
in  Berlin  in  1904,  following  this  by  a  tour  of  Europe. 
Since  1913  she  has  toured  frequently  in  the  United 
States  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success  both  with 
orchestras  and  in  recitals,  also  in  joint  recitals  with 
Pablo  Casals. 

Dezaides,  see  Dezede,  N. 

Dezede  (Dezaides),  N.,  French  (?)  composer,  born 
at  Lyon  about  1740;  died  at  Paris  about  1792.  His 
nationality  uncertain;  he  was  educated  in  music  by  a 
priest,  and  received  25,000  francs  a  year  from  an  un- 
known source,  the  amount  being  doubled  upon  his  com- 
ing of  age.  He  attempted  to  discover  his  parentage; 
after  being  warned  that  the  allowance  would  cease  if 
he  persisted,  and  disregarding  the  advice,  he  lost  the 
income.  He  then  wrote  fifteen  operas  and  operettas 
displaying  unusual  melodic  and  structural  skill. 

De  Zeelandia,  Henricus,  see  Zeelandia,  Henricus  de. 

Dezes,  Karl,  German  musicologist,  born  Bremen, 
Apr.  n,  1892.  He  studied  with  H.  Riemann,  and 
wrote  treatises  on  Dufay,  and  on  mensural  music. 

Dezime  (Ger),  the  interval  of  a  tenth. 

De  Zorzi,  Valentino,  Italian  violin  maker  and  in- 
ventor of  musical  instruments,  born  at  Florence  in 
1837;  died  there  in  1916.  He  used  the  Stradivarius 
model,  and  made  good  instruments;  as  well  as  invent- 
ing a  contraviolino  (a  violin  whose  strings  are  tuned 
an  octave  lower  than  the  ordinary  violin),  and  an 
eighteen-string  guitar. 

D'Harcourt,  Eugene,  see  Harcourt,  Eugene  d\ 

D'Hardelot,  Guy,  see  Hardelot,  Guy  d\ 

D'Herbain,  Le  Chevalier,  see  Herbain,  Le  Cheva- 
lier d'. 

D'Hervelois,  Louis  de  Caix,  see  Caix  d'Hervelois, 
Louis  de. 

Dhola,  an  East  Indian  drum  used  for  weddings  and 
other  festivities ;  it  consists  of  a  head  of  skin  stretched 
over  a  cavity  in  a  solid  block  of  wood,  and  is  played 
with  the  hands  or  with  sticks.  It  is  sometimes  con-* 
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structed  with  metal  rings  around  the  edge.    Another 
tvpe  is  called  the  dholaka. 

'  D'Hovorst,    Mme.    Gouban,    see   Hovorst,   Mme. 
Goitban  d'. 

Di  (It.),  by,  of,  from,  to,  with;  di  colto,  suddenly; 
di  gala,  merrily;  di  molto,  very  much,  as  Allegro  di 
molto,  very  fast. 

Diabelli,  Antonio,  Austrian  composer,  pianist,  gui- 
tarist and  music  publisher,  born  Mattsee,  near  Salz- 
burg, Sept.  6,  1781 ;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  7,  1858.  He 
received  his  first  music  training  in  the  choir  of  the 
monastery  at  Michaelbeurn,  and  later  at  the  cathedral 
in  Salzburg.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  the 
Munich  Latin  School,  but  continued  his  musical  work, 
submitting  his  compositions  to  Michael  Haydn,  from 
whom  he  received  some  encouragement.  On  the  secu- 
larization of  the  Bavarian  monasteries,  he  decided  to 
become  a  musician,  and  went  to  Vienna  where  his  piano 
pieces  and  arrangements  became  quite  popular.  He  was 
able  to  make  a  living  by  giving  guitar  and  piano  les- 
sons, and  in  1818  he  became  a  partner  of  Cappi,  the 
music  publisher,  later  assuming  full  control  of  the  firm 
under  the  name  Diabelli  &  Co.  He  published  much  of 
Schubert's  music,  but  underpaid  the  composer,  and  com- 
plained that  he  wrote  too  much.  Diabelli  wrote  an 
opera,  masses,  cantatas,  chamber  music,  and  sonatinas, 
easy  pieces  and  duets  for  the  piano,  some  of  which  are 
still  used  for  teaching  purposes. 

Diabelli  Variations  (Beethoven).  In  the  summer 
of  1823,  Beethoven  relieved  himself  of  the  strain  of 
work  upon  his  Ninth  Symphony  by  writing  thirty-three 
variations  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli  for  a  collection  called : 
Vceterlandischer  Kunstlerverein  (National  Artists'  As- 
sociation). It  was  published  in  June  1823,  by  Cappi 
and  Diabelli  of  Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  Frau  Antonie 
von  Brentano.  The  autograph  belongs  to  Dr.  Steger  of 
Vienna.  The  variations  all  have  individual  names 
which  give  some  indication  of  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written. 

Diack,  John  Michael,  Scotch  music  publisher,  born 
Glasgow,  June  26,  1869.  He  edited  song  collections, 
and  also  wrote  textbooks  on  voice  training. 

Diaconus,  Paul,  8th  century  musician,  who  wrote  a 
Hymn  in  Honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  from  which 
the  syllables  of  the  solfeggio  system  are  derived. 

Diaghileff,  Sergei  Pawlowitsch,  Russian  ballet 
producer,  born  Novgorod,  Mar.  19,  1872;  died  Milan, 
Aug.  19,  1929.  He  studied  theory  and  singing  under 
Cotogni,  Sokoloff  and  Liadoff,  and  in  .1897  organized 
an  exhibition  in  St.  Petersburg  of  English  and  German 
water-colorists,  followed  in  1898  by  an  exhibition  of 
Scandinavian  art.  He  founded  a  review,  The  World 
of  Art,  which  ran  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  aid 
of  Czar  Nicholas  II.  In  1907  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
organized  a  series  of  concerts  of  Russian  music,  and 
also  produced  Moussorgsky's  Boris  Godounoff  with  the 
financial  backing  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  with 


Chaliapin  and  the  chorus  of  the  Imperial  Opera  from 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1909  he  started  his  first  season 
of  Russian  ballet,  with  Nijinsky,  Pavlova,  Fokine  and 
others ;  during  the  ensuing  years  he  effected  a  veritable 
renaissance  of  theatrical  and  choreographic  art,  group- 
ing around  him  the  greatest  composers,  painters  and 
interpreters,  and  producing  ballet  spectacles  such  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin, 
London  or  the  United  States. 

Diagramma  (Gr.),  (i)  a  diagram;  a  score  or  par- 
tition, the  staff  and  the  scale  written  on  it;  (2)  the 
Greek  written  scale  of  fifteen  notes,  divided  into  the 
various  tetrachords. 

Dialogue,  a  duet  for  two  solo  voices  or  divided 
chorus;  the  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  an  in- 
strumental composition  where  two  contrasting  registers 
of  the  instrument  or  instruments  represent  the  two 
voices. 

Diamantina,  La,  see  La  Diamantina. 

Diamond,  David  Leo,  American  composer,  born 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1915.  He  studied  composi- 
tion with  de  Ribaupierre  at  the  Cleveland  Institute, 
with  Rogers  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  with 
Sessions  and  Boepple  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  During  the  summer  of  1937  he  studied 
critical  pedagogy  with  Boulanger  at  Fontainebleau. 
His  Sinfonietta  for  Orchestra  was  awarded  the  Elf  rida 
Whiteman  Fellowship  in  1935  and  his  Psalm  for  or- 
chestra won  the  Juilliard  Publication  Award  in  1937; 
during  the  same  year  the  League  of  Composers  com- 
missioned him  for  a  small  ensemble  work  His  Bal- 
lade, Violin  Concerto,  Sinfonietta,  Chamber  Sym- 
phony and  other  works  have  been  performed  by  leading 
American  ^orchestras.  He  has  written  a  ballet  "Tom" 
to  a  scenario  by  E.  C.  Cummings  and  numerous  cham- 
ber works  for  various  combinations.  In  1938,  he  was 
awarded  the  Guggenheim  fellowship. 

Diana  (It),  Diane  (Fr.),  a  morning  serenade. 

Diana,  Arturo,  Italian  composer  and  military  band 
conductor,  born  Bologna,  May  13,  1862 ;  he  has  com- 
posed operas,  operettas,  and  a  symphony  for  military 
band. 

Dianoff,  Anton  Michailovitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Feb.  19,  1882;  pupil  of  Conus, 
Jaworsky,  and  Koreschtschenko ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano  and  violin  works. 

Diap.,  abbreviation  for  Diapason  (s). 

Diapason,  (i)  the  entire  compass  or  tonal  range  of 
an  instrument,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  name 
for  the  octave;  (2)  in  French  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
note a  tuning  fork. 

Diapason,  The,  an  American  monthly  musical 
periodical  devoted  entirely  to  the  organ,  and  the  official 
journal  of  the  National  Association  of  Organists.  It  is 
edited  and  published  at  Chicago,  111.,  by  S.  E,  Gruen- 
stern,  a  well  known  organist  and  choirmaster. 
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Diapason  Normal,  (i)  a  term  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  organ  stop  Diapason  at  8  ft.  pitch,  as 
contrasted  with  Double  Diapason  and  Octave;  (2)  a 
term  applied  by  the  French  Academy  in  1859  to  the 
adoption  of  a  —  435  as  standard  pitch. 

Diapason  Phonon,  a  term  used  to  describe  a  dis- 
proportionately loud  organ-stop  of  the  Diapason  fam- 
ily. 

Diapente  (Gr.),  the  interval  of  the  fifth. 

Diapenter  (Fr.),  Diapentisare  (It.),  to  progress  by 
skips  of  a  fifth. 

Diaphone,  an  8,  16  or  32  ft.  pitch  organ  stop,  with 
pipes  made  of  iron  or  wood.  The  tone  is  extremely 
powerful  and  can  be  made  to  sound  like  Diapason, 
Diapason-tuba  or  Diapason  trombone.  Its  invention  has 
been  attributed  to  R.  Hope-Jones. 

Diaphonia,  (i)  a  dissonance,  opposed  to  sym- 
phonia  or  consonance.  (2)  An  early  form  of  discant 
in  which  the  principal  voice  was  accompanied  a  fourth  or 
a  fifth  below.  In  the  13*  century  the  word,  discantus, 
had  taken  the  place  of  diaphonia  for  polyphony. 

Dias,  Gabriel,  I7th  century  Portuguese  composer, 
who  was  active  in  Madrid  and  wrote  masses,  motets 
and  nearly  five  hundred  vilhancicos. 

Diastema  (Gr.),  an  interval. 

Diatessaron  (Gr.),  the  interval  of  the  fourth. 

Diatonic,  a  tetrachord  in  Greek  music,  the  tones  of 
which  were  separated  by  othej  tones.  Hence  its  mod- 
ern usage  to  denote  any  scale  constructed  along  simi- 
lar lines,  as  the  major  scales  and  the  pure  and  melodic 
minor  scales.  Diatonic  internals  or  chords  are  formed 
by  tones  present  in  the  given  diatonic  scale.  A  diatonic 
melody  is  composed  of  tones  found  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

Diaulia  (Gr.),  an  interlude  in  a  song  accompanied 
by  the  aulos  or  flute  in  ancient  Greek  music. 

Diaulos,  the  ancient  Greek  double  aulos ;  it  consisted 
of  two  tubes,  joined  at  an  acute  angle  by  a  common 
mouthpiece,  through  which  the  player's  breath  was 
passed. 

Diaz,  Gabriel,  Spanish  composer,  born  about  1590, 
died  at  Madrid  after  1631.  His  works  include  both 
secular  and  sacred  music;  all  the  latter  was  destroyed 
in  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755,  but  a  few  secular 
songs  are  still  preserved. 

Diaz,  Rafaelo,  American  tenor,  born  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  May  16,  1888.  He  first  appeared  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  as  Nicias  in  Thais 
on  Jan.  15,  1917,  and  was  assigned  important  parts 
subsequently  in  Le  Prophete,  La  Boheme,  La  Juive 
and  Oberon,  creating  a  sensation  in  the  exceedingly 
difficult  role  of  the  Astrologer  in  Rimsky-KorsakofFs 
Le  Coq  d'Or. 

Diaz-Albertini,  Raphael,  Cuban  violinist,  born  Aug. 
*3»  ^571  died  at  Paris  in  1917.  He  received  first 
prize  while  studying  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  toured 
Europe  successfully,  and  finally  settled  in  Brazil. 
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Diaz  de  la  Peiia,  Eugene,  (fimile),  French  com* 
poser,  born  Paris,  Feb.  27,  1837;  died  Coleville,  Sept. 
12,  1901.  He  studied  under  Halevy  and  Reber  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  produced  the  comic-opera,  Le  Roi 
Candaule,  in  1865,  won  the  government  prize  in  1867 
for  his  opera,  La  Coupe  du  roi  de  Thule,  and  produced 
one  other  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  1890. 

Diaz  de  Velasco,  Nicolas,  see  Doisi  de  Velasco, 
Nicolas. 

Di  Barbiere,  Carlo  Emmanuele,  see  Barbieri,  Carlo 
Emmanuele  di. 

Dibbern,  Gerda,  German  theorist  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Leipzig,  Nov.  10,  1883 ;  she  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral treatises  on  singing. 

Dibbern,  Karl,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Altona,  June  17,  1855 ;  opera  conductor  at  Liibeck 
and  Dresden;  later  stage  manager  to  the  Dutch  Opera 
at  Amsterdam.  He  has  written  several  operas  success- 
fully produced  in  Germany. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  English  singer  and  composer,  born 
Dibden,  near  Southampton,  1745;  died  London,  July 
25,  1814;  pupil  of  Kent  and  Fussel  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege. At  fifteen  he  went  to  London,  and  was  engaged 
at  Covent  Garden  as  a  singing  actor.  There  he  soon 
began  to  write  for  the  stage;  his  first  work,  The  Shep- 
herd's Artifice,  was  produced  in  1764.  In  1768  he  went 
to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  which  he  wrote  another 
opera,  in  which  he  himself  took  the  leading  part  with 
great  success.  The  sale  of  his  song  Poor  Jack,  of  which 
he  had  sold  the  copyright,  proved  so  profitable  to  its 
owner  that  he  decided  to  do  his  own  publishing.  He 
remained  four  years  in  business,  then  built  himself  a 
small  theatre  where  he  gave  a  unique  form  of  "mono- 
logue" entertainment  in  which  he  was  actor,  singer  and 
accompanist.  His  works  comprised  many  operas  and 
other  dramatic  pieces,  in  addition  to  a  long  list  of  the 
monologues  mentioned  above. 

Dibdin,  Henry  Edward,  English  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Sadlers  Wells,  London,  Sept.  8,  1813; 
died  Edinburgh,  May  6,  1866.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Charles  Dibdin,  and  editor  of  a  psalm-book  for  the 
Anglican  service. 

Di  Benedetto,  Giuseppe,  see  Benedetto,  Giuseppe 
di. 

Dibrach,  Dibrachys,  a  metrical  foot  of  two  short  or 
unaccented  syllables. 

Dichord,  (i)  any  instrument  with  two  strings  to 
each  note ;  (2)  an  ancient  variety  of  two-stringed  lute 
or  harp. 

Dichoree,  Dichoreus,  a  metrical  foot  of  two  long 
or  accented  syllables  and  two  short  or  unaccented  syl- 
lables in  alternation. 

Dick,  Charles  George  Cotsford,  English  composer, 
born  London,  Sept.  i,  1846;  died  in  1895.  He  studied 
at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  for  a  career  as  a  lawyer, 
but  turned  to  music,  writing  several  attractive  oper- 
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cttas,  a  comic  opera,  a  children's  opera,  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Dickey,  Frances,  contemporary  American  writer  on 
music,  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  She 
studied  at  Columbia  University,  became  music  director 
at  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  at  Rock  Hill,  and 
later  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dickinson,  Clarence,  American  organist,  composer, 
conductor  and  writer,  born  Lafayette,  Ind.,  1873  5  PUP*1 
of  Guilmant,  Vierne  and  Moszkowski.  He  was  organ- 
ist of  St.  James'  Church,  Chicago,  and  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  English  Opera  Company,  after  which  he  be- 
came organist  of  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York.  His  connection  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
music  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  began  in  1912 ; 
he  succeeded  Frank  Damrosch  as  conductor  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  His  compositions  include 
choral  works  and  organ  pieces,  also  light  operas. 
Among  his  books  are  Songs  of  the  Troubadours,  Tech- 
nique and  Art  of  Organ  Playing  and  Choirmaster's 
Guide. 

Dickinson,  Edward,  American  organist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1853; 
student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
where  his  teachers  were  Parker,  Emery  and  Thayer. 
In  Berlin  he  attended  lecture  courses  by  Spitta  and 
Langhans,  and  took  lessons  from  Klindworth.  He 
held  positions  as  organist  at  various  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  State,  later  becoming  profes- 
sor of  musical  history  and  criticism  at  Oberlin  College, 
and  at  Vassar  College.  Among  his  literary  works  are 
Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  The  Edu- 
cation of  a  Music  Lover,  The  Study  of  the  History  of 
Music,  and  Music  and  the  Higher  Education. 

Dickons,  Mrs.  Maria  (nee  Poole),  English  singer, 
born  London  about  1770;  died  May  4,  1833;  a  pupil 
of  Rauzzini.  She  made  her  debut  at  Vauxhall  Gardens 
in  1787,  and  later  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  Drury 
Lane  and  the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  Among  her  chief  roles  were 
Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  Polly  in  The  Beggar's  Opera,  and 
Mandane  in  Artaxerxes. 

Dickson,  Donald,  American  baritone,  born  in  1912. 
He  studied  with  Warren  Whitney  in  Cleveland,  and  at 
the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  in  New  York,  where  he 
sang  in  the  world  premiere  of  Garrick.  He  has  also 
appeared  in  the  opera  productions  of  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  under  Artur  Rodzinski,  and  on  the  radio. 

Dickson,  Ellen  (pseudonym  "Dolores"),  English 
composer,  born  at  Woolwich  in  1819 ;  died  Lyndhurst, 
July  4,  1878.  Her  numerous  songs  were  very  popular 
in  their  day,  the  best-known  being  Clear  and  Cool. 

Dickson,  Muriel,  contemporary  Scottish  soprano, 
born  Edinburgh;  She  first  sang  in  public  at  the  age  of 
five,  then  studied  in  Edinburgh  and  Florence  with  Vit- 
torio  Ricci.  .Her  professional  debut  took  place  with 
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the  D'Oyly  Carte  Company  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
It  was  with  that  organization  that  she  made  her  New 
York  debut  in  1934.  During  the  spring  season  of  1936 
she  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  her  first 
role  being  that  of  Marie  in  The  Bartered  Bride.  Dur- 
ing the  1937-38  season  she  created  the  role  of  Amelia 
in  Carlo  Menotti's  Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball  at  its  first 
performance  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Dictation,  a  method  of  teaching  and  training  the  ear 
and  musical  sense  to  various  tonal  effects  or  phrases 
by  having  students  note  them  down  on  manuscript 
paper.  It  is  designed  to  facilitate  ear-impressions,  and 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  form  any  eye-impressions 
of  musical  facts. 

Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias  of  Music,  see  Mu- 
sic Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias. 

Didam,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Munster, 
Westphalia,  Nov.  25,  1890 ;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory; writer  of  an  opera,  a  Miserere  for  chorus, 
and  some  songs. 

Diderot,  Denis,  French  literary  editor  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Langres,  Oct.  5,  1713 ;  died  Paris,  July 
30,  1784;  editor-in-chief  of  the  celebrated  French  Ency- 
clopedia. In  his  work  on  the  various  aspects  of  mathe- 
matics, there  is  an  essay  on  acoustics. 

Didiee,  Constance  Betsy  Rosabella,  see  Nantier- 
Didiee,  Constance  Betsy  Rosabella. 

Didier,  Marius,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mattain- 
court,  Vosges,  1873.  He  studied  at  Mirecourt,  then 
worked  for  many  years  in  the  J.  Thibouville-Lamy  firm 
there.  His  instruments  are  modeled  after  those  o£ 
Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius  del  Jesu,  of  which  his 
copies  of  the  "Messie"  Stradivarius  are  the  finest 

Dido  and  Aeneas,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Nahum  Tate,  music  by  Henry  Purcell ;  composed  in 
1689,  and  produced  the  same  year  at  Josias  Priest's 
boarding-school  at  Chelsea,  England.  The  story,  based 
upon  the  classic  tale  of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  is  as  follows : 
Dido,  in  her  palace  at  Carthage,  loves  Aeneas,  but  is 
not  sure  her  affection  is  returned;  there  is  great  re- 
joicing when  Aeneas  gives  her  that  assurance.  In  the 
meantime,  a  sorceress  who  hates  Dido,  appears  before 
Aeneas  in  the  form  of  Mercury,  and  demands  that  he 
leave  Carthage  immediately;  Aeneas  accepts  his  fate 
and  prepares  to  sail  away.  When  Dido  shows  her  grief, 
he  is  tempted  to  remain,  but  she  insists  that  he  obey  the 
will  of  the  gods.  Aeneas  has  hardly  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  when  Dido  expires  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  song  she  sings  just  before  the  end,  When  I  Am 
Laid  in  Earth,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  arias  in  all 
opera. 

Didur,  Adam,  Polish  bass,  born  Sanok,  Dec.  24, 
1874;  pupil  of  Wysocki  at  Lemberg,  and  later  of 
Emerich  at  Milan,  where  he  sang  the  bass  solo  part  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Lamoureux.  He 
appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  at  Warsaw,  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  Moscow,  London,  and  was  principal  bass  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  for  many  years. 
His  roles  included  a  very  wide  range  of  languages  in 
the  works  of  Wagner,  Rossini,  Smetana  and  Mous- 
sorgsky. 

Didymus,  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  born 
about  63  B.C. ;  a  prolific  author,  the  number  of  whose 
works  were  numbered  by  Seneca  at  ten  thousand, 
among  which  was  a  lost  treatise  on  harmony,  now 
known  only  by  an  epitome  made  by  Porphyry,  and  some 
quotations  by  Ptolemy. 

Diebold,  Bernhard,  Swiss  writer  on  music,  born 
Zurich,  Jan.  6,  1886;  a  journalist  in  Berlin,  and  the 
author  of  Der  Fall  Wagner,  published  in  1928. 

Diebold,  Franz,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Freiburg,  Nov.  22,  1875.  His  works  include  masses, 
a  tragic  overture,  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Diebold,  Johann,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Schlatt,  near  Hechingen,  Feb. 
26,  1842;  died  Freiburg,  Mar.  8,  1929;  pupil  of  Top- 
len  His  compositions  include  songs  and  church  mu- 
sic ;  he  also  edited  several  organ  collections. 

Diebschlag,  Eugen,  German  composer,  organist  and 
director,  born  Luttringhausen,  Rheinland,  May  19, 
1900.  He  studied  at  Barmen  and  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory; his  compositions  include  masses,  a  choral 
suite,  choruses  and  songs. 

Dieckmann,  Christian  William,  American  com- 
poser, organist,  pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  New 
Bremen,  O.,  Dec.  2,  1880.  His  compositions  include 
church  music  and  songs. 

Dieckmann,  Ernst,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Stade,  July  17,  1861 ;  died  Ver- 
dun, 1914.  He  studied  with  Haupt,  Loschhorn  and 
Julius  Alsleben  in  Berlin,  and  wrote  songs  and  choral 
works. 

Diedrich,  Albert,  German  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Magdeburg-Neustadt,  May  4,  1863;  died  Darm- 
stadt, July  12,  1918.  He  conducted  various  German  or- 
chestras. 

Diedrich,  Wilhelm,  German  double  bass  virtuoso 
and  composer,  born  Stralsund,  Nov.  21,  1891 ;  his  works 
include  chamber  music,  a  concerto  and  several  solo 
pieces  for  the  double  bass. 

Dieffenbacher,  Eugen,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Ulm,  1840;  died  Glarus,  May  3,  1892; 
writer  of  male  choruses. 

Diehl,  August,  German  violin  and  bow  maker,  born 
at  Hamburg  in  1852;  son  of  Friedrich  Diehl,  also  a 
violin  maker.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  with 
his  father,  he  entered  business  at  Hamburg,  where  he 
made  excellent  instruments  both  on  his  own  model,  and 
after  classic  Italian  masters.  His  work  is  labeled  with 
a  lion  holding  a  violin. 

Diehl,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Alzey, 
Oct.  28,  1864;  his  works  include  orchestral  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 
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Diehn,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  composer,  bom 
Singapore,  Sept.  27,  1910;  a  pupil  of  A.  Meissner, 
Gottfried  Riidinger  and  Arno  Rentsch.  His  works 
include  four  symphonies. 

Diem,  Hans  Levy,  see  Levy-Diem,  Hans. 

Diem,  Joseph,  German  violoncellist,  born  at  Kell- 
mfinz,  near  Memmingen,  in  1836;  died  Constance,  Jan. 
i,  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  saved  his 
money  and  bought  a  flute  and  a  violin  which  he  practiced 
in  the  evenings.  After  joining  a  troupe  of  wandering 
musicians,  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  'cello  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  He  studied  at  Munich  and  Weimar, 
and  became  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
He  concertized  extensively  in  Europe  and  toured  Amer- 
ica in  1872. 

Diemer,  Louis,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  14,  1843;  died  there,  Dec,  21,  1919;  stu- 
dent at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Marmontel, 
Bazin  and  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  later  professor  of 
piano  there.  In  1889  he  achieved  fame  for  a  collated 
series  of  compositions  by  harpsichord-masters  of  the 
past ;  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  early  music,  and 
he  founded  the  "Societe  des  Instruments  Anciens." 
Wider,  Saint- Saens  and  Lalo  all  wrote  compositions 
especially  for  him,  which  he  played  at  the  Colonne  and 
Lamoureux  Concerts.  His  own  works  included  a  piano 
concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  a  variety  of  chamber  music 
and  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Diemer,  Philip  Henry,  English-German  composer, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Bedford,  July  18,  1839. 
He  studied  with  Holmes  and  Macfarren  in  London, 
writing  songs,  piano  and  choral  compositions. 

Dienel,  Josef,  Bohemian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Sebusein,  Leitmeritz,  Feb.  22, 
1889;  his  works  includes  cantatas,  choruses,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Dienel,  Otto,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Tiefenfurth,  Silesia,  Jan.  n,  1839; 
died  Berlin,  Mar.  7,  1905;  author  of  The  Modern 
Organ. 

Diener,  Eduard  Valentine,  German  composer,  born 
Hochheim,  Aug.  6,  1872;  his  works  include  a  piano 
trio,  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Diener,  Franz,  German  dramatic  tenor  and  violinist, 
born  Dessau,  Feb.  19,  1849;  died  there,  May  15,  1879; 
he  sang  in  all  the  great  German  opera  houses. 

Diener,  Hermann,  German  conductor,  born  Ro- 
stock, Jan.  25,  1897.  He  studied  with  Adolf  Busch, 
directed  his  own  chamber-orchestra  in  Heidelberg,  and 
in  1928  became  conductor  of  the  Collegium  music  at 
the  Berlin  Academy  for  School  and  Church  Music. 
Bach's  Art  of  the  Fugue  has  been  arranged  by  him 
for  string  orchestra. 

Diepenbrock,  Alfons  J.  M.,  Dutch  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  Sept.  2,  1862;  died  there, 
Apr.  5,  1921.  He  was.  self-educated  in  music,  com- 
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posing  a  fine  mass  for  male  chorus  and  organ,  a  Te 
Dewn,  a  Stabat  Mater,  and  music  for  several  plays.  His 
music' revealed  the  influence  of  both  Richard  Wagner 
and  the  modern  French  impressionistic  school. 

Dieren,  Bernard  van,  Dutch  composer,  born  Dec. 
27,  1884;  died  Apr.  24,  1936.  His  musical  studies  in 
early  youth  were  confined  to  the  violin,  and  his  chief 
interests  were  in  science  and  painting.  Having  had 
little  opportunity  for  listening  to  good  music,  he  was 
nearly  twenty  years  of  age  before  he  began  to  com- 
pose, when  he  created » a  number  of  immature  works 
that  have  not  been  preserved.  Later  he  made  a  serious 
study  of  composition,  and  in  1909  settled  in  London, 
where  he  acted  as  correspondent  for  continental  news- 
papers. His  earlier  works  were  distinguished  by  con- 
trapuntal complexity,  and  he  employed  contrapuntal  de- 
vices in  conjunction  with  a  harmonic  system  which  was 
extremely  individualistic.  In  his  later  pieces  he  became 
much  less  complex  as  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
materials  at  hand,  paying  less  attention  to  abstruseness 
for  its  own  sake  and  more  to  the  logical  development 
of  thematic  material  and  to  the  coherence  of  the  sep- 
arate parts.  His  works  comprise  a  large  variety  of 
forms,  ranging  all  the  way  from  symphonies  to  pieces 
for  violin  alone.  His  works  include  two  symphonies, 
pieces  for  small  orchestra,  three  string  quartets,  a 
sonata  for  solo  violin,  choral  works,  an  opera  buffa, 
and  piano  pieces. 

Dierich,  Karl,  German  tenor  singer  and  teacher, 
born  Heinrichau,  Silesia,  Mar.  31,  1852;  died  Katto- 
witz,  Nov.  24,  1928.  He  studied  with  Graben- 
Hoffmann  in  Dresden,  and  for  many  years  was  direc- 
tor of  the  choral  class  at  the  Berlin  Singakademie. 

Dies,  Albert  Christoph,  German  musicologist,  born 
at  Hanover  in  1755;  died  Vienna  Dec.  28,  1822;  well- 
known  landscape-painter,  and  the  author  of  biographical 
notes  on  Joseph  Haydn,  extracted  from  the  master's 
own  letters. 

Dies,  Hermann,  German  violjnist  and  composer, 
born  Magdeburg,  Jan.  25,  1868.  He  is  a  concert  artist, 
the  director  of  his  own  music  school  in  Berlin,  and  has 
written  violin  pieces  and  studies. 

Dies  Irae,  the  sequence  which  forms  the  second  part 
of  a  Requiem  Mass.  Thomas  de  Celano,  a  friend  and 
the  biographer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  is  accepted  as 
the  author  of  its  verses.  Its  early  ecclesiastical  setting 
is  in  the  mixed  Dorian  modes;  many  of  the  great 
contrapuntalists  did  not  compose  a  setting  for  the 
"Dies  irae"  in  their  Requiem  Masses,  but  later  it  has 
been  given  appropriate  and  distinctive  setting. 

Diesener,  Gerhard,  early  lyth  century  German  com- 
poser who  wrote  instrumental  compositions  in  the  exist- 
ing dance  forms. 

Diesis,  (i)  in  Greek  theory,  the  name  given  to  quar- 
ter tones;  Aristotle  accepted  it  as  the  last  subdivision 
of  intervals.  In  modern  acoustics,  it  is  the  interval 
which  results  from  tuning  up  an  octave  and  three  major 


thirds,  and  noting  the  difference  in  the  two  sounds  ar- 
rived at ;  the  same  difference  is  found  between  a  major 
or  diatonic  semitone,  and  a  minor  or  chromatic  semi- 
tone. The  ratio  of  their  vibrations  is  125  :i2&  This 
is  frequently  called  the  Enharmonic  Diesis;  (2)  in 
Italian,  a  sharp;  diesare,  to  sharp.  In  French  these 
two  terms  are  diese  and  dieser. 

Diestel,  Hans,  German  violinist  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Uttenrode,  Feb.  5,  1872;  author  of  books  on 
violin  technique  and  on  violin  construction. 

Diestel,  Hermann,  German  violoncellist,  born  June 
22,  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and 
after  playing  in  the  Dresden  and  Hamburg  orchestras, 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  played  in  the 
Theodore  Thomas  and  Metropolitan  Opera  House  or- 
chestras, and  also  was  a  member  of  the  Spiering  Quar- 
tet. 

Diesterweg,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Frankfurt,  Dec.  31,  1869.  He 
studied  with  Wilhelm  Fehr  and  Reinhard  Oppel;  his 
works  are  for  the  piano. 

Diet,  Edmond  Marie,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Sept.  25,  1854;  died  there,  1924;  a  pupil  of  Cesar 
Franck  and  Guiraud ;  his  works  include  several  operas, 
ballets,  pantomimes,  an  operetta,  songs  and  church 
music. 

Dieter  (Dietter),  Christian  Ludwig,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Ludwigsburg,  Wurttemberg, 
June  13,  1757;  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1822.    He  was  a 
pupil  of  Seubert,  Celestino  and  Jomelli,  and  a  well- 
known  concert  artist.    His  works  included  operas,  sym- 
phonies and  concertos  for  wind  instruments. 
Dietger,  see  Theogerus  von  Metz. 
Diethe,  Johan  Friedrich,  German  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  Ritteberg,  July  15,  1810;  died  Leipzig,  Jan. 
30,  1891 ;  his  works  were  chiefly  for  the  oboe. 

Dietrich,  Albert  Hermann,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Golk,  near  Meissen,  Aug.  28,  1829; 
died  Berlin,  Nov.  20,  1908 ;  pupil  of  Otto,  Rietz,  Haupt- 
mann  and  Moscheles,  and  later  one  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann's best  pupils  at  Diisseldorf.  In  1853  he  collab- 
orated with  Schumann  and  Johannes  Brahms  in  the 
composition  of  a  violin  sonata  in  honor  of  a  visit  by 
Joachim  to  Diisseldorf.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  symphonies  and  chamber  works. 

Dietrich,  Amalia,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  May  2,  1838.  She  made  her  debut  as  a 
pianist  when  eight  years  of  age,  and  later  composed 
both  piano  works  and  songs. 

Dietrich,  Curt,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Mar.  3,  1895;  his  works  include 
a  symphonic  suite,  pieces  for  string  orchestra  and 
choruses. 

Dietrich,  Johann  Friedrich  Karl,  German  com- 
poser, born  Stettin,  May  4,  1816.  He  composed  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  concertos,  sonatas  and  songs.  * 
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Dietrich,  Josef  Heinrich,  Swiss  composer,  born  Vil- 
ters,  St.  Gallen,  Jan.  26,  1874;  his  works  were  chiefly 
sacred  music. 

Dietrich,  Oskar,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Feb.  1 6,  1888;  his  works  include  chamber  music  and 
piano  pieces. 

Dietrich,  Sixtus  (Xistus  Theodoricus),  German 
composer,  born  at  Augsburg,  between  1490  and  1492 ; 
died  St.  Gallen,  Oct.  21,  1548.  He  composed  a  book 
of  Magnificats  and  two  collections  of  antiphons. 

Dietrichstein,  Count  Moritz,  Austrian  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  19,  1775;  died  there,  Aug.  27,  1864; 
writer  of  dances,  songs  and  sacred  music. 

Dietsch,  Pierre  Louis  Philippe,  French  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Dijon,  Mar.  17,  1808;  died  Feb. 
20,  1865.  He  studied  with  Choron  and  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  became  choir-master  at  St.  Eustache,  con- 
ductor at  the  Opera  and  organist  at  the  Madeleine.  In 
1842  he  produced  an  opera,  Le  Vaisseau  Fantome  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  based  on  Wagner's  original  sketch  for 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  in  1861  was  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  for  the  failure  of  Wagner's  Tann- 
hduser  at  the  Opera  through  his  incompetent  conduct- 
ing. His  works  include  sacred  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Dietter,  Christian  Ludwig,  see  Dieter,  Christian 
Ludwig. 

Dietz,  Christian,  see  Diets,  Johann  Christian. 

Dietz,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Marburg-on-the-Lahn,  June  15, 
1833 ;  died  Soden,  Dec.  16,  1897.  He  studied  at  Cassel 
with  Ludwig  Spohr ;  his  compositions  include  chamber 
music,  violin  pieces,  violoncello  pieces  and  piano  works. 

Dietz,  Georg,  Bohemian  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Asch,  Mar.  25,  1895;  his  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, a  piano  concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Dietz,  Johann  Christian,  German  maker  and  in- 
ventor of  musical  instruments,  born  at  Darmstadt  in 
1788 ;  died  in  Holland  about  1845.  He  invented  an  in- 
strument which  he  called  a  "melodeon,"  not  the  organ 
type  of  instrument  which  today  bears  the  same  name, 
but  a  small  piano  about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet 
high.  He  also  founded  a  factory  in  Holland,  where 
he  invented  the  claviharpe,  a  harp  with  a  mechanical 
action  for  plucking  the  strings.  His  son,  Christian 
Dietz  (born  at  Emmerich  about  1801),  was  also  an 
inventor  and  maker  of  musical  instruments,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  polyplectron  and  the  physharmoiiica. 
He  was  also  well-known  in  France  as  a  maker  of  up- 
right pianos. 

Dietz,  Johanna  Margaretha,  German  soprano 
singer,  born  Frankfurt,  Sept.  15,  1867;  student  at  the 
Raff  Conservatory  in  Frankfurt  and  teacher  at  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Music. 

Dietz,  Karl  Conrad,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Augsburg,  July  17,  1884;  his  works  include 
string  quartets  and  choruses  with  orchestra. 
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Dietz,  Max,  Austrian  musicologist,  born  Vienna, 
Apr.  9,  1857;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  5,  1928;  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  went  to  France  for 
research  study,  the  result  of  which  was  the  publication 
of  his  valuable  history  of  music  drama  and  opera,  later 
became  Professor  Extraordinary  in  Musicology  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  He  contributed  critical  articles 
to  numerous  musical  periodicals,  gave  numerous  lecture- 
recitals,  and  edited  several  masses,  also  a  Stabat  Mater 
and  Requiem  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 

Dietze,  Prinus,  German  viojist  and  composer,  born 
Rositz,  Thuringia,  Aug.  18,  1873 ;  his  works  include 
solo  and  instructive  pieces  for  the  violin  and  viola. 

Dieudonne,  Amedee  Dominique,  French  violin 
maker,  born  at  Mirecourt  in  1890.  He  studied  with 
Gustave  Bazin,  and  after  working  at  Brussels  with 
Hilaire  Darche,  founded  his  own  business  at  Mirecourt 
in  1920.  His  instruments  have  fine  tone,  are  marked 
by  expert  workmanship,  and  modelled  after  those  of 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius. 

Dieupart,  Charles,  French  violinist  and  harpsichord- 
ist who  died  about  1740.  He  came  to  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  I7th  century,  was  associated  with 
Clayton  and  Haym  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
later  became  harpsichordist  for  several  years  at  produc- 
tions of  Handel's  operas.  His  works  include  six  suites 
for  clavecin,  well-known  to  Bach,  who  based  his  first 
Suite  Anglaise  in  Af  on  the  gigue  from  Dieupart's 
first  suite  in  the  same  key. 

Diewitz,  Alfred,  German  horn  player  and  composer, 
born  Potsdam,  Aug.  28,  1867 ;  his  works  include  orches- 
tral pieces,  a  horn  quartet  and  horn  solos. 

Differential  tones,  see  Resultant  Tones. 

Differo,  a  small  European  oboe,  now  obsolete. 

Difficile  (It.),  Difficile  (Fr.),  difficult. 

Diggle,  Roland,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1885.  He  was  organist  in  Canada, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  Los  Angeles,  making  many  concert- 
tours.  His  works  include  Fairy  Suite  for  orchestra, 
string  quartets,  organ  sonatas,  church  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Di  Giacomo,  Salvatore,  see  Giacomo,  Salvatore  di. 

Digital,  a  key  on  the  keyboard  of  a  piano,  organ, 
etc.,  as  opposed  to  pedal  for  the  foot. 

Digitorum,  an  apparatus  invented  by  Myer  Marks, 
used  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  fingers  for  piano 
playing,  but  useful  for  anyone  needing  flexible  and  well 
trained  fingers.  It  consists  of  a  box  about  six  inches 
square,  fitted  with  five  keys  set  on  strong  springs.  At 
the  sides  certain  appliances  have  been  attached  for 
stretching  the  fingers  and  strengthening  the  wrist. 

Dignum,  Charles,  English  singer  and  composer, 
born  at  Rotherhithe  about  1765 ;  died  London,  Mar.  29, 
1827;  a  boy  chorister  whose  voice  attracted  the  famous 
organist,  Samuel  Webbe,  who  undertook  his  instruc- 
tion. He  made  his  debut  in  1874  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
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later  appeared  in  the  leading  theatres  and  in  recital  with 
much  success.  His  compositions  were  chiefly  songs  and 
ballads. 

Dike,  Engracia  Gordon  Gulick,  contemporary 
Spanish  pianist  and  lecturer,  born  at  San  Sebastian. 
She  studied  in  Berlin  and  Paris  and  has  given  piano 
recitals,  -lectures  and  theremin  demonstrations  in  impor- 
tant musical  centres. 

Di  Lasso,  Ferdinand,  see  Lasso,  Ferdinand  di. 

Di  Lasso,  Rudolf,  see  Lasso,  Rudolf  di. 

Di  Liguori,  Alfonso,  see  Liguori,  Alfonso  di. 

Dillard,  Michel,  contemporary  French  pianist  and 
composer ;  his  works  include  Quatre  Petits  chants  mono- 
tones (Four  Little  Monotonous  Songs)  for  piano. 

Diller,  Angela,  American  pianist,  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  pedagogy,  born  New  York,  Aug.  i,  1877; 
pupil  of  Goetschius,  MacDowell  and  Schreyer.  For 
many  years  she  was  the  head  of  the  Music  School 
Settlement,  New  York,  later  teaching  at  the  David 
Mannes  School.  She  has  written  and  arranged  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  books  and  pieces  for  piano  students, 
and  is  now  director  of  the  Diller-Quaile  School  of 
Music,  N.  Y. 

Dilliger,  Johann,  German  deacon,  composer  and 
cantor,  born  Eisfeld,  Nov.  30,  1593;  died  Koburg,  Aug. 
28,  1647;  his  works  include  both  sacred  and  secular 
music. 

Dilling,  Mildred,  contemporary  American  harpist, 
born  Marion,  Ind.  She  studied  in  Paris  with  Henriette 
Renie,  and  made  her  European  debut  at  the  Salle 
Erard,  Paris;  she  has  since  toured  extensively  in 
Europe,  England  and  the  United  States.  Her  collection 
of  ninety-two  folk  songs,  Old  Tunes  for  New  Harpists, 
is  a  standard  work. 

Dillon,  Fannie  Charles,  contemporary  American 
composer,  born  at  Denver,  Col.,  in  1881,  and  has  lived 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  since  1906.  One  of  her  piano 
pieces,  Birds  at  Dawn,  was  played  on  tour  by  Josef 
Hofmann  whenever  he  presented  a  program  of  Amer- 
ican music.  In  1918,  Miss  Dillon  gave  a  concert  of 
her  works  in  New  York  sponsored  by  the  Beethoven 
Society.  Her  compositions  include  orchestra  works, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Diludium  (Lat),  an  interlude,  particularly  that 
between  the  separate  lines  of  chorals. 

Diluendo  (It.),  dying  away;  decrescendo. 

Dim.  or  Dimin.,  abbreviation  of  diminuendo. 

Dima,  George,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kronstadt,  Oct.  10,  1847;  die<l  Klausen- 
burg,  June  4,  1925.  He  studied  with  Giehne,  Uffmann, 
and  Thieriot,  writing  songs,  choral  and  instrumental 
works. 

Di  Majo,  see  Majo. 

Diminished,  a  diminished  interval  is  any  minor  or 
perfect  interval  that  has  been  contracted  a  semitone,  as 
for  example — the  perfect  fifth  C-G  becomes  diminished 


by  lowering  G  a  semitone,  C-Gb,  or  by  raising  C  a 
semitone,  C#-G.  When  the  fifth  of  a  chord  is  di- 
minished, the  chord  is  said  to  be  a  diminished  chord. 
Diminuendo  (It.),  diminishing  in  loudness,  grow- 
ing softer ;  same  as  decrescendo. 

Diminuer  (Fr.),  to  diminish  in  loudness. 
Diminution,  the  repetition  of  a  subject  or  fugue  in 
notes  one-half,  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  time 
value  of  the  original.  It  is  a  common  device  used  in 
the  development  of  a  fugue  or  other  contrapuntal  com- 
positions. 

Dimitresco,  Constantin,  igth  century  Roumanian 
composer;  a  quartet  in  F  major  was  published  in 
1890. 

Dimitroff,  Konstantin  Stogtscheff,  Bulgarian  pi- 
anist, arranger  and  writer  on  music,  born  Sofia,  May  5, 
1901.  He  has  written  on  jazz  music  and  edited  a 
twelve-volume  encyclopedia  of  music. 

Dimler  (Dimmler),  Anton,  German  composer, 
horn  player  and  contrabassist,  born  Mannheim,  Oct.  14, 
1753;  died  at  Munich  about  1819;  pupil  of  Zywny  and 
the  Abbe  Vogler.  His  compositions  include  operatic, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works;  also  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  ballets. 

Dimplipito,  a  Persian  bowl-shaped  hand-drum,  also 
called  nagare. 

Di  Murska,  lima,  see  Murska,  lima  di. 
Di  NardS,  Fra  Benedetto  Serafico,  see  Nardb,  Fra 
Benedetto  Serafico  di. 

D'India,  Cavaliere  Sigismondo,  see  Sigismondo 
df  India,  Cavaliere. 

D'India,  Sigismondo,  see  India,  Sigismondo. 
D'Indy,  Vincent,  see  Indy,  Vincent  d9. 
Ding,  the  name  for  the  Balinese  tone  corresponding 
to  "E"  in  Western  music. 

Dingelstedt,  Jenny  (nee  Lutzer),  Austrian  colora- 
tura soprano,  born  Prague,  Mar.  4,  1816 ;  died  Vienna, 
Oct.  3,  1877;  sne  san£  f°r  ten  years  at  the  Karn- 
thnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  where  operas  by  Schubert 
were  first  performed. 

Dinger,  Hugo,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Colin,  July  2,  1865;  his  works  include  critical 
essays  on  Richard  Wagner  and  his  music  dramas. 
D'Ingrande,  Edmond,  see  Ingrande,  Edmond  d'. 
Dinkel,    Rudolf,   German  organist   and  composer, 
born  Heidelberg,  Feb.  17,  1895 ;  his  works  include  stage 
music,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  and  choruses. 

Dinorah,  a  grand  opera  in  three  .acts,  libretto  by 
Jules  Barbier  and  Michel  Carre,  music  by  Giacomo 
Meyerbeer,  first  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
Apr.  4,  1859.  The  story  is:  While  on  their  way  to 
church  Dinorah  and  Hoel,  who  are  about  to  be  married, 
encounter  a  storm,  during  which  the  farm  belonging 
to  Dinorah's  father  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  Hoel 
forsakes  Dinorah  in  despair,  and  seeks  a  treasure  which 
he  has  heard  about.  Insane  over  the  loss  of  her  lover, 
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Dinorah  and  her  faithful  goat  search  the  hills  for  him ; 
during  a  sudden  flood,  while  crossing  on  a  tree  which 
bridges  a  gorge,  Dinorah  is  swept  away,  but  Hoel,  still 
in  search  of  the  hidden  treasure,  rescues  her.  The  joy 
of  seeing  Hoel  restores  Dinorah's  reason,  and  they  are 
happily  married. 

Dionigi,  Marco,  Italian  musicologist,  born  at  Poli 
early  in  the  17$!  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  cantus  firmus  which  was  published  in  1648. 
Dionysos,  a  Greek  god  personifying  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  Dionysian  idea  in  esthetics  signifies  the 
subordination  of  the  form  to  the  spirit.  The  musical 
instrument  used  at  all  festivals  devoted  to  Dionysos 
was  the  aulos  (q.v.). 

Dioxia  (Gr.),  another  term  for  Diapente  (q.v.). 
Dip,  the  vertical  fall  of  a  digital  or  pedal  when  de- 
pressed to  the  full  extent ;  the  average  for  a  piano  or 
organ  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  it  is  also  called 
key-fall. 

Diphonium  (Lat.),  a  composition  for  two  voices. 
Diphthonia,  an  abnormal  vocal  condition  produced 
by  inflammatory  nodules  on  the  vocal  cords  which 
when  closing  divide  the  glottis  into  an  interior  and 
posterior  half,  so  that  two  tones  are  sounded  instead 
of  one. 

Di  Pietro,  Pio,  see  Pietro,  Pio  di. 
Di  Pirani,  Eugenic,  see  Pirani,  Eugenio  di. 
Dipody,  a  group  of  two  similar  metrical  feet. 
Dippe,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Tilsit,  Sept.  19,  1838;  died  Buckow,  Sept.  9,  1914.    He 
studied  with  Heinrich  Urban  in  Berlin  and  composed 
songs,  operatic  and  piano  works. 

Dippel,  Andreas,  German  tenor  and  impresario,  born 
Kassel,  Nov.  30,  1866;  died  Hollywood,  May  13,  1932. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  Bremen  Stadttheater  in  1887, 
sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
in  1890,  and  at  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Vienna  for  five 
years.  He  was  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  under  Grau  and  Conried  from  1898  to  1908, 
and  then  became  joint  manager  there  for  two  years 
with  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza.  He  became  internationally 
famous  as  a  singer,  and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  the  Royal  Opera,  Munich,  and  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festivals.  His  repertoire  included  one  hundred  and 
fifty  roles,  as  well  as  parts  in  sixty  oratorios.  In  1913 
he  organized  his  own  light-opera  company ;  one  of  his 
successful  productions  was  The  Lilac  Domino, 

Dipper,  Thomas,  English  organist,  died  Jamaica 
about  1763;  from  1756  to  1762  he  was  organist  at 
King's  Chapel,  Boston. 

Direct,  a  mark  or  sign  formerly  set  at  the  end  of 
a  staff  of  music  to  show  the  position  of  the  first  note 
on  the  next  staff;  it  is  now  obsolete. 

Direct  Motion,  all  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  in  a 
composition  ascending  or  descending  in  parallel  mo- 
tion; same  as  similar  motion. 


Director  (Fr.  directeur;  Ger.  dirigent),  (i)  the 
leader  or  conductor  of  an  orchestra,  chorus  or  other 
company  of  musicians.  (2)  A  member  of  a  governing 
body,  as  in  an  opera-house  or  large  conservatory; 
usually  a  distinction  is  made,  the  person  managing  the 
business  is  referred  to  as  the  business  director  while 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  performers  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  play  itself  is  referred  to  as  the  artistic 
director. 

Directories,  Musical,  see  Periodicals,  Musical. 
Dirge,  a  musical  lament  expressing  grief  or  mourn- 
ing, used  in  connection  with  a  funeral  or  memorial 
service, 

Diruta,  Agostino,  Italian  monk  and  composer,  born 
at  Perugia,  late  in  the  i6th  century;  his  works  include 
masses,  litanies  and  vespers, 

Diruta,  Girolamo,  Italian  organist  and  writer,  born 
about  1560;  pupil  of  Costanzo  Porta,  Zarlino,  Gabrieli 
and  Merulo.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  the  correct  method  of  playing  the  organ  and  other 
keyed  instruments. 

Discant  (Descant),  a  term  that  may  be  applied  in 
a  general  sense  to  any  species  of  polyphony,  but  mean- 
ing in  its  strict  sense  a  vocal  polyphonic  style  adopted 
in  the  nth  and  I2th  centuries,  which  modified  the 
monotony  and  harshness  of  organum  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  intervals,  as  well  as  a  variation  of  the 
rhythm.  There  were  many  rules  governing  the  dis- 
canting  part  added  to  the  cantus  firmus;  those  enumer~ 
ated  by  Franco  included  the  beginning  a  discant  at  the 
fourth,  or  major  or  minor  third  as  well  as  at  the 
unison,  fifth  or  octave,  and  then  proceeding  by  con- 
sonances in  contrary  motion. 

Discendente  (It),  descending. 

Discord,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  tones  re- 
quiring resolution;  the  term  dissonance  is  sometimes 
incorrectly  used  in  its  place. 

Discretezza,  con  (It.),  with  discretion;  cautiously. 

Discrete  (It.),  discreet 

Discrezione  (It.),  discretion;  con  discrezione,  with 
discretion,  with  judicious  subordination  to  a  leading 
part. 

Disdiapason,  in  medieval  music,  the  interval  of  a 
double  octave  or  fifteenth. 

Disinvolto  (It.),  free,  easily,  graceful. 

Disis  (Ger.),  D  double-sharp. 

Disjunct  motion,  a  melody  or  voice  part  that  pro- 
gresses by  skips  or  leaps. 

Diskant  (Ger.),  discant  (q.v.),  treble  or  soprano 
voice ;  diskantis,  a  treble  singer ;  diskantschlussel,  the 
soprano  clef. 

Disney,  Walt,  American  cartoonist,  born  at  Chicago 
on  Dec.  5,  1901 ;  originator  of  animated  motion-picture 
cartoons  employing  a  synchronized  musical  score.  Dis- 
ney's Three  Little  Pigs,  presented  at  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  on  May  25,  1933,  a  cartoon  of  this  character  in 
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technicolor,  was  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Academy  at  Hollywood  in  1934.  His  Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  a  technicolor  cartoon  with 
an  elaborate  synchronized  musical  score,  was  received 
with  extraordinary  favor  in  1938.  The  general  im- 
pression appears  to  be  that  a  new  field  for  composition 
has  been  opened  through  these  cartoons. 

Disperato  (It.),  desperate;  con  disperasione,  with 
desperation  or  despair. 

Dispersed  Harmony,  the  tones  of  a  chord  placed 
apart ;  open  harmony. 

Dispondee,  Dispondeus,  a  compound  metrical  foot 
consisting  of  two  spondees. 

Disposition,  (i)  the  distribution  of  the  tones  of  a 
chord;  (2)  the  order  in  which  the  instruments  are  ar- 
ranged on  a  page  of  the  score;  (3)  the  placing  of  play- 
ers in  an  orchestra  or  band;  (4)  the  arrangement  of 
valves  or  keys  in  various  wind-instruments;  (5)  the 
stops,  couplers  and  combinations  specified  in  an  organ 
case;  (6)  in  French,  the  word  signifies  talent  or 
genius. 

Dissonance,  (i)  any  combination  of  tones,  which 
on  being  sounded  together,  produces  a  more  or  less 
painful  sensation;  all  augmented  and  diminished  in- 
tervals, seconds,  sevenths,  and  ninths,  are  dissonances ; 
(2)  a  combination  of  two  or  more  tones  requiring  res- 
olution; also  called  (incorrectly)  discord;  opposed  to 
consonance  and  concord. 

Distanza  (It),  an  interval;  distance. 

Distinctio  (Lat),  in  Gregorian  music,  a  pause  or 
break  dividing  vocal  melodies  into  convenient  phrases. 

Distinto  (It.),  clear,  distinct;  distintamente,  clearly, 
distinctly. 

Distler,  Hugo,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Niirnberg,  June  24,  1908;  student  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Grabner,  Ramin  and 
Martienssen;  now  organist  and  theory-teacher  at  the 
Liibeck  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  choral 
masses,  Christmas  music,  organ  choral  partitas  and 
sonatas  for  two  pianos. 

Distler,  Johann  Georg,  Austrian  violinist,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1760;  died  there  in  1798;  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Haydn.  He  was  violinist  and  leader  at  the  Court 
Chapel  at  Stuttgart,  but  developed  melancholia  and 
retired  to  Vienna,  where  he  died.  His  compositions  in- 
clude eighteen  string  quartettes,  six  string  quintettes, 
a  violin  concerto  and  a  flute  concerto. 

Dital,  a  key  which,  by  pressure  of  finger  or  thumb, 
raises  by  a  half  a  tone  the  pitch  of  a  guitar  or  lute. 

Dital  harp,  a  lute,  shaped  like  the  guitar,  invented 
in  1798.  It  has  from  twelve  to  eighteen  strings,  each 
controlled  by  a  dital  which  raises  the  pitch  by  a  semi- 
tone, making  the  instrument  chromatic. 

Dite,  Louis,  Austrian  composer  and  organist,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  26,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Gradener,  Dittrich  and 


J.  Hoffmann.    His  compositions  include  sonsg,  instni' 
mental,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Diteggiatura  (It.),  fingering. 

Diter,  Justin  Victor,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1866.  He  studied  with  Paul  Bailly, 
worked  with  Paul  Blanchard,  and  in  1897  established 
his  own  business  in  Marseilles.  His  instruments  were 
models  of  works  by  Silvestre  and  J.  B.  Vuillaume;  he 
also  copied  instruments  by  Rocca. 

Dithyramb,  Dithyrambus,  (i)  a  form  of  Greek 
lyric  composition,  originally  a  hymn  in  praise  of 
Dionysus;  (2)  a  composition,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
of  irregular  metrical  construction  and  characterized  by 
enthusiastic  feeling. 

Ditillieu,  Pierre,  see  Dutillieu,  Pierre. 

Dito  (It.),  finger. 

Diton,  Carl  Rossini,  American  negro  pianist,  teacher, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1886. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
which  he  took  an  intensive  course  in  musical  training 
for  a  year  at  Munich.  His  debut  took  place  in  his 
native  city.  His  work  was  highly  commended  by 
Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor,  eminent  negro  composer,  on 
his  first  visit  to  America. 

Ditone,  an  interval  in  Greek  theory  that  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  major  third  of  modern  harmony. 

Ditrochee,  Ditrochaeus,  a  compound  metrical  foot 
of  two  trochees. 

Ditson,  Oliver,  American  music  publisher,  born 
Boston,  Oct.  30,  1811;  died  Dec.  21,  1888.  In  1832 
he  became  a  partner  of  G.  H.  Parker,  his  employer, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Parker  and  Ditson,  later  con- 
tinuing under  his  own  name.  When  J.  C.  Haynes 
joined  the  firm  it  became  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  and  the 
New  York  branch,  under  the  management  of  Ditson's 
son,  was  called  Charles  H.  Ditson  &  Co.  A  Philadelphia 
branch  under  the  direction  of  another  son,  J.  Edward 
Ditson,  was  given  the  name  of  its  director.  The 
catalogue  of  the  firm  as  a  whole  embraced  over  50,000 
titles,  and  they  published  a  periodical  called  "The  Mu- 
sician" for  many  years.  The  business  was  finally 
merged  with  that  of  the  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ditson  Endowment  Funds,  bequests  to  various 
American  universities  and  music  schools  made  by 
Charles  H.  Ditson  in  his  will.  Their  purpose  is  for 
maintaining  chairs  of  music,  for  establishing  or  main- 
taining scholarships  in  music,  or  for  giving  public  per- 
formances of  the  musical  compositions  of  talented  stu- 
dents of  the  designated  universities  or  schools.  Har- 
vard College,  Yale  University,  Columbia  University, 
Princeton  University,  The  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  The  Chicago  Musical  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  each  received  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 
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Dittberner,  Johannes,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Linde,  near 
Neustettin,  Nov.  23,  1869;  died  Sorau,  Feb.  19,  1920. 
He  studied  with  L.  Bussler,  O.  Dienel,  B.  Irrgang,  and 
Th.  Krause,  wrote  choral  compositions,  also  edited  the 
choral  works  of  Heinrich  Schiitz,  P.  E.  Bach,  and  J.  W. 
Franck. 

Dittersdorf,  Karl  Ditters  von,  Austrian  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1739;  died  Oct.  2, 
1799.  His  teachers  were  Konig  and  Ziegler  and  he 
played  in  orchestras  under  the  latter  at  St.  Stephen's 
and  at  the  Schottenkirche.  Later  he  was  recommended 
for  the  private  orchestra  of  Prince  Hildburghausen, 
who  looked  after  the  education  of  the  eleven-year  old 
boy,  and  had  him  instructed  by  Bonno,  the  court  com- 
poser. After  the  Prince  disbanded  his  orchestra,  Ditters 
went  on  a  tour  of  Italy  with  Gluck;  he  was  also  in- 
timate with  Haydn,  with  whom  he  analysed  and  criti- 
cized many  new  compositions.  In  1764  he  attended  the 
coronation  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  played  at  court  with  the  greatest  success ; 
later  he  became  musical  director  for  the  Bishop  of 
Grosswardein  at  Pressburg,  where  he  composed  sym- 
phonies, violin  concertos,  string  quartets  and  an  ora- 
torio. He  also  started  a  small  theatre  in  the  castle,  for 
which  he  wrote  his  first  comic  opera.  At  Troppau  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Schafgotsch,  who  in- 
vited him  to  his  estate  at  Johannisberg,  where  he  was 
living  in  retirement;  an  orchestra  was  organized  and 
Ditters  wrote  operas  and  oratorios,  among  the  former 
//  vmggiatore  americano,  and  among  the  latter  Davide. 
For  his  services  here  his  patron  had  him  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur,  a  distinction  enjoyed  by  Gluck 
and  Mozart,  and  secured  him  a  title  of  nobility,  Ditters 
of  Dittersdorf.  During  a  visit  to  Vienna  he  composed 
Ester,  which  was  performed  in  1773,  and  between  the 
acts  he  played  a  concerto  which  so  pleased  the  Emperor 
that  he  wished  to  appoint  Dittersdorf  his  musical  direc- 
tor, but  Dittersdorf  was  too  vain  to  make  application 
for  the  post,  and  the  Emperor  would  not  condescend 
to  solicit  him.  Doctor  and  Apothecary,  an  operetta 
which  is  occasionally  still  heard,  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  Vienna  about  this  time.  During  his  stay  at 
Vienna,  changes  had  taken  place  at  Freiwaldau  and 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  patron.  He  next  went 
to  Count  von  Stillfried  at  Rothlhotta,  near  Neuhaus  in 
Bohemia,  where  he  composed  operas,  symphonies  and 
innumerable  piano  pieces.  As  a  composer  Dittersdorf 
was  thoroughly  popular,  having  a  pronounced  gift  for 
writing  vivacious  and  spontaneous  melodies,  and  a  fer- 
tile inventive  faculty.  His  original  instrumentation  and 
the  breadth  and  effectiveness  of  his  ensemble  writing 
made  him  a  great  favorite.  He  held  the  same  position 
in  Germany  as  Gretry  in  France,  though  Gretry  was 
vastly  his  superior  in  delicacy  and  depth  of  sentiment. 
His  oratorios,  symphonies,  violin  concertos,  string  quar- 
tets, duos,  masses,  motets,  and  songs  all  contributed 
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to  his  fame  and  were  of  importance  in  their  day.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  he  wrote  a 
great  quantity  of  operatic  music. 

Dittler,  Herbert,  American  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  28,  1890.  He  studied  in  Berlin, 
and  in  Paris  with  Jacques  Thibaud,  making  his  profes- 
sional debut  at  Berlin  in  1908.  After  touring  in  Ger- 
many, he  returned  to  the  United  States  where  he  has 
concertized,  taught  and  appeared  in  joint  recitals  with 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

Dittmaier,  Anton,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
violinist  and  conductor,  who  succeeded  Pokorny  as  mu- 
sical director  at  Bamberg.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
Principality,  he  conducted  Count  Soderi's  orchestra  for 
sixteen  years. 

Dittmann,  Arthur,  German  composer,  born  Rosen- 
dahl,  June  7,  1870;  pupil  of  H.  Stange  and  student  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule;  his  compositions  include  or- 
chestral works,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Dittmar,  Erich,  German  composer,  died  Blanken- 
burg,  Hartz,  Aug.  7,  1918;  his  works  include  choruses, 
songs  and  violin  pieces. 

Dittmar,  Mantey  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser, who  was  musical  director  for  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz.  He  wrote  an  opera,  an  over- 
ture, piano  pieces,  trios  for  flute,  violin  and  piano,  also 
religious  music  distinguished  for  its  purity  of  style. 

Dittrich,  Rudolf  F.,  Austrian  composer,  organist, 
and  teacher,  born  Biala,  Galicia,  Apr.  25,  1861;  died 
Vienna,  Feb.  16,  1919;  pupil  of  J.  Hellmesberger,  Sr. 
and  Jr.,  Schenner  and  Bruckner.  His  compositions  in- 
cluded organ,  piano,  and  choral  works ;  also  a  treatise 
on  Japanese  music. 

Ditty,  a  short,  simple  song,  originally  with  words 
containing  a  moral. 

Ditzel,  Henry  A.,  American  composer,  organist,  pi- 
anist and  music  teacher,  born  Dayton,  O.,  Oct.  12, 
^73;  pupil  of  Ernest  Jedliczka  and  O.  P.  Boise  in 
Berlin.  He  made  his  debut  at  Berlin  in  1902,  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory,  and  later  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  settled  as  a  teacher  in  Dayton,  O.  His  com- 
positions include  choral  works  and  songs. 

Div.,  abbreviation  for  divisi. 

Di  Veroli,  Manlio,  see  Veroli,  Manlio  di. 

Divertimento,  Divertissement,  a  term  which  has 
come  to  be  used  for  various  pieces  of  music.  It  may 
refer  in  general  to  any  instrumental  composition  that  is 
pleasing  and  light.  In  opera,  it  covers  the  entracte, 
ballet,  intermezzo,  etc.,  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  plot.  Mozart  used  it  for  a  long  instrumental  com- 
position of  six  or  seven  movements  similar  in  form  to 
a  serenade  or  cassation  (q.v.). 

Divided,  that  which  is  separated  (by  exception) 
into  two  parts  or  groups,  as  divided  parts  or  voices. 


DIVIDED  STOPS— DOBBER 


Divided  stops,  organ  stops  made  to  draw  in  two 
stops,  as  Stopped  Diapason  Treble  and  Stopped  Diapa- 
son Bass. 

Divinare,  a  4  ft.  labial  covered  organ  stop,  the  octave 
of  the  Stopped  Diapason. 

Divine,  Grace,  American  soprano,  born  Wyoming, 
0.,  Feb.  14,  1906.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York,  in  1928,  and  has  also  been 
heard  at  the  Bethlehem  Bach  Festival. 

Divisi  (It.),  divided;  in  any  composition  where  more 
than  one  performer  plays  an  individual  part,  divisi 
means  that  double  notes  (stop)  are  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  players,  one  half  playing  the  upper  notes 
and  one  half  the  lower.  The  return  to  unison  is  in- 
dicated by  a  due,  unist  or  a2. 

Division,  (i)  the  separation  of  a  series  of  tones, 
either  for  a  voice  or  an  instrument,  into  a  rapid  colora- 
tura passage;  (2)  an  obsolete  name  for  elaborate  varia- 
tions. 

Division-mark,  a  slur  for  triplets,  quadruplets,  etc., 
with  a  figure  3,  4,  etc.,  indicating  their  number. 

Division  viol,  one  having  a  fretted  fingerboard,  such 
as  the  viola  da  gamba  (q.v.). 

Divitis  (de  Ryche,  de  Rijcke,  le  Riche),  Antonius 
(Antoine),  a  French  or  Flemish  composer  who  died 
about  1515;  chapel  singer  to  Louis  XII.  His  works 
included  several  masses,  many  motets  and  some  chan- 
sons. 

Divoto  (It.),  devout,  attached. 
D'lvry,  Paul  Xaver,  see  -Ivry,  Paul  Xaver  d'. 
Dixie,  a  song  by  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  written 
in  1859.    It  was  used  by  Dan  Bryant's  troupe  of  black- 
face minstrels,  for  whom  it  was  written ;  it  became  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  the  South  and  was  used  during 
the  Civil  War  as  a  patriotic  song  by  Southern  soldiers. 
Dixieme  (Fr.),  the  interval  of  a  tenth. 
Dixit  Dominus,  an  antiphon  from  the  one  hundred 
and  tenth  Psalm  used  at  Vespers  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Dixon,  George,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Norwich,  June  5,  1820;  died  Finchley,  June  8, 
1887.  He  studied  with  Dr.  Buck,  and  wrote  some 
church  music. 

Dixon,  William,  English  composer,  teacher,  writer 
and  music-engraver,  born  London  (?),  about  1760; 
died  there,  1825 ;  his  works  include  sacred  music  and 
glees. 

Dizi,  Frangois  Joseph,  French  harpist,  born  Na- 
mur,  Jan.  14,  1780;  died  at  Paris  in  Nov.  1847.  He 
went  to  England  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  lost  his  harp 
on  the  way.  Erard,  to  whom  he  introduced  himself, 
gave  him  a  harp  and  secured  pupils  for  him.  He  be- 
came a  famous  concert-player  and  harpist  in  London, 
invented  a  perpendicular  harp,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  established  a  harp  factory.  His  work  includes 
sonatas,  solos  and  a  method  for  the  harp. 


Djanger,  Balinese  dance,  see  Balinese  Music. 
Djauk,  Balinese  dance,  see  Balinese  Music. 
Djegogan,  Balinese  musical  instrument  having  five 
notes.    Its  plates  are  made  of  bronze,  and  it  resembles 
the  xylophone. 

Djemil  Bey,  Turkish  violoncellist,  born  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1858;  court  'cellist  in  his  native  city. 
Djoged,  a  Balinese  dance,  see  Balinese  Music. 
D-Jouwak,  an  Algerian  flute,  also  called  chebeb. 
Djublag,  Balinese  instrument  similar  to  the  western 
xylophone.     It  is  constructed  of  bronze  tubes,  has  a 
compass  of  five  notes,  and  is  played  by  striking  with 
mallets. 

Dlabacz,  Gottfried  Johann,  Bohemian  writer  on 
music,  born  Arhenitz,  July  17,  1758;  died  Prague,  Feb. 
4,  1820.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  entitled  General 
Historical  Art  Lexicon,  published  in  three  volumes. 

Dlugoraj,  Adalbert,  Polish  composer  and  lutenist, 
born  about  1550;  died  about  1603;  he  was  lutenist  to 
the  Polish  King,  Stefan  Batory,  and  wrote  treatises  on 
lute  music. 

Dluski,  Erasmus,  Russian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Podolien  in  1857;  died  at  Warsaw  in  1922; 
pupil  of  Johannsen,  Solovieff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
His  compositions  included  orchestral,  operatic,  instru- 
mental, vocal  and  chamber  music  works. 

Do,  (i)  the  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England  in 
solmisation,  instead  of  Ut;  (2)  the  Italian  name  for 
C.  (3)  In  solmisation,  the  usual  syllable-name  for  the 
first  degree  of  the  scale ;  (4)  in  the  fixed-Do  method  of 
teaching,  Do  is  the  name  for  all  notes  bearing  the  letter- 
name  C,  whether  key  notes  or  not;  (5)  in  the  movable- 
Do  method,  Do  is  always  the  keynote. 

Doane,  Frederic  Townsend,  American  composer, 
teacher  and  organist,  born  St.  Marys,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  23, 
1882. 

Doane,  Suza,  American  pianist  and  music  teacher, 
born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1875.  She  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  made  her  debut  under  Nikisch 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1892.  She 
then  appeared  in  recital,  and  as  soloist  with  leading 
American  orchestras,  and  has  taught  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  other  colleges. 

Doane,  William  Howard,  American  writer  of  gos- 
pel hymns,  :.born  at  Preston,  Conn.,  died  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  1915;  pupil  of  F.  Baker  at  Boston.  In  addition 
to  his  labors  as  an  evangelistic  composer,  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  instruments. 

Dobachi,  a  large  Japanese  cup-shaped  gong,  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  set  on  a  cushion  supported  by  a 
lacquered  stand.  It  is  used  in  the  temple,  and  is  played 
by  an  upward  stroke  with  a  short  stick  covered  with 
leather. 

Dobber,   Johannes,   German  composer,   critic  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  28,  1866;  died  there,  Jan. 
I    21,  1921;  pupil  of  Radecke,  Bussler,  and  Agghazy. 
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His  works  include  numerous  operas,  a  symphony,  piano 
pieces  and  more  than  sixty  songs. 

Dobereiner,  Christian,  German  violoncellist,  gam- 
bist  and  teacher,  born  Wtmsiedel,  Apr.  2,  1874.  He 
studied  with  Jos.  Werner,  Rheinberger  and  Thuille,  and 
wrote  a  violoncello  method. 

Dobici,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Viterbo,  Dec.  n,  1873 »  PUP^  °*  Angelo 
Medori,  S.  Meluzzi,  Vitale  and  De  Santis.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral,  operatic,  instrumental 
and  chamber  music  works ;  he  is  also  author  of  a  treatise 
on  counterpoint. 

Dobler,  Josef,  Swiss  composer,  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Vorderthal,  Oct.  29,  1875  >*  died  Altdorf ,  Aug.  28, 
1932.  He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  works,  and  edited 
Carl  Locher's  treatise  on  the  organ. 

Doblhof-Dier,  Karl  L.  B.  A.  von,  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  July  13,  1762;  died  there  in  1836; 
a  pupil  of  Salieri,  an  amateur  musician  and  a  popular 
composer.  His  library  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  and  contains  his  own  composi- 
tions, which  he  printed  at  his  own  expense.  These  con- 
sist of  masses,  part  songs  and  vocal  solos. 

Doblinger,  Ludwig,  Austrian  music  publisher  with 
headquarters  in  Vienna;  his  catalogue  includes  the 
works  of  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  and  the  operettas  of 
Oscar  Strauss. 

Dobnek,  Johann,  see  Cochlaeus,  Johannes. 

Dobrindt,  Otto,  German  conductor,  born  Henken- 
dorf,  Atig.  24,  1886;  pupil  of  Otto  Fiebach  and  Philipp 
Scharwenka. 

Dobronic,  Anton,  Jugoslavian  composer,  born  in 
1878;  his  works  include  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Dobrowen,  Issaye  Alexandrowitsch,  Russian  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Nishny-Novgorod,  Feb.  27, 
1894;  pupil  of  Jaroschewski,  Igumnoff  and  Taneieff  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  held  various  positions 
as  teacher,  concertmaster  and  conductor  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  has  acted  as  guest  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dobrzynski,  Ignacy,  Polish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  the  province  of  Volhynia  about  1777-;  died  at 
Warsaw,  in  1841.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  distinctly 
national  flavor  of  his  polonaises. 

Dobrzynski,  Ignacy  Felix,  Polish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Romanov,  Volhynia,  Feb.  25,  1807 ;  died 
at  Warsaw,  Oct.  9,  1867;  pupil  of  his  father,  Ignacy 
Dobrzynski  and  Eisner,  with  whom  he  studied  at  the 
same  time  as  Chopin.  He  was  successful  in  recitals  at 
Leipzig,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  conducted  the  opera  at 
Warsaw;  his  compositions  include  two  operas,  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music  and  songs. 

Dobrzynski,  Johanna  (nee  Miller),  I9th  century 
Polish  singer;  wife  of  Ignacy  Felix  Dobrzynski;  she 
became  a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Warsaw  Dramatic 
School. 


Do-Byosh£,  Japanese  cymbals  of  various  sizes, 
slightly  conical  in  shape. 

Docekal,  Lothar,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Oct.  15,  1894.  His  works  include 
a  melodrama,  choruses  and  children's  songs. 

Doche,  Joseph  Denis,  French  composer  and  orches- 
tral player,  born  Paris,  Aug.  22,  1766;  died  Soissons, 
July  1825.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Vaude- 
ville Theatre,  first  as  violist,  then  'cellist  and  finally  as 
contrabassist,  composing  operettas,  masses,  piano  pieces 
and  stage  music. 

Dockhorn,  Lotte,  German  lutenist,  singer  and 
teacher,  born  June  18,  1901 ;  a  teacher  in  Leipzig,  and 
composer  of  songs  for  the  lute. 

Doctor  and  Apothecary,  grand  opera  in  two  acts, 
libretto  by  Stephanie,  music  by  Karl  von  Dittersdorf' 
first  produced  at  Vienna  in  1786.  The  story  is:  Al- 
though the  apothecary  Stoszel  and  Doctor  Krautmann 
are  bitter  enemies,  their  children,  Leonore  and  Gotthold, 
are  very  much  in  love  with  each  other.  It  is  planned 
that  Leonore  marry  Sturmwald,  a  retired  captain,  but 
she  refuses,  for  Gotthold  is  her  choice,  and  she  intends 
to  marry  him  even  if  their  elopement  was  frustrated. 
Leonore's  mother  is  won  over  to  the  young  couple's 
side,  and  Gotthold  torments  the  captain  with  his  pranks. 
Finally  the  apothecary's  wife  and  the  young  lovers  bring 
about  a  renewal  of  the  former  friendship  between  the 
older  folk,  who  bless  the  union  of  Leonore  and  Gott- 
hold, which  becomes  a  double  event  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Stoszel's  niece  and  Sichel,  a  surgeon. 

Doctor  of  Music,  see  Degrees. 

Doczi,  Ludwig  von,  Hungarian  writer  of  librettos, 
born  Deutsch-Kreuz,  Burgenland,  Nov.  29,  1845 1  died 
Budapest,  Aug.  30,  1909. 

Dodd,  Edward,  English  bow  maker,  born  at  Shef- 
field in  1705 ;  said  to  have  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
105.  He  was  the  first  of  this  name  in  the  craft,  worked 
at  London  and  made  many  improvements  in  bow-design. 

Dodd,  Edward,  igth  century  English  violin  and 
harp  maker,  son  of  Thomas  Dodd.  He  worked  at  Lon- 
don about  1840,  after  studying  with  B.  Fendt. 

Dodd,  James,  Jr.,  igth  century  English  bow  maker, 
son  of  James  Dodd,  Sr.  He  wokred  at  London  about 
1845- 

Dodd,  James,  Sr.,  igth  century  English  bow  maker, 
son  of  Edward  Dodd ;  he  worked  at  London. 

Dodd,  John  Kew,  English  bow  maker,  born  in  1752; 
died  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1839;  the  first  English 
bow  maker  to  introduce  the  fundamental  improvements 
developed  by  the  distinguished  French  bow  maker, 
Franqois  Tourte.  These  included  the  principle  of  curv- 
ing the  stick  slightly  inward  toward  the  hair,  which 
greatly  aided  in  playing  "spiccato."  Previous  to  his 
time  the  sticks  of  English  bows  were  perfectly  straight 
and  the  "bounding  bow"  was  practically  impossible. 
Dodd's  bows  were  made  of  beautiful  wood,  but  many 
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of  his  violin  bows  were  less  than  standard  size  in 
length,  and  accordingly  not  practical  in  use. 

Dodd,  Thomas,  Jr.,  igth  century  English  violin 
and  bow  maker. 

Dodd,  Thomas,  Sr.,  English  instrument  maker,  bow 
maker,  and  dealer,  brother  of  John  Kew  Dodd.  He 
sold  instruments  by  some  of  the  best  craftsmen  of  the 
period,  in  addition  to  'cellos  and  bows  made  by  himself. 
Later  he  manufactured  harps,  and  introduced  some 
improvements  in  their  construction.  He  claimed  to  be 
the  sole  possessor  of  the  receipt  for  preparing  the  orig- 
inal Cremona  oil  varnish. 

Dodecachordon,  (i)  a  valuable  work  on  the  final 
development  of  the  modes,  written  by  Glareanus,  one 
of  the  greatest  medieval  theorists,  and  first  printed  at 
Basle  in  Sept.  1547.  In  this  treatise,  Glareanus  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  twelve  modes,  which  are  mi- 
nutely analysed  and  illustrated  by  over  eighty  complete 
vocal  compositions  of  des  Pres,  Obrecht,  Okenheim  and 
others;  (2)  the  name  of  an  ancient  twelve-stringed 
instrument,  sometimes  known  as  the  bisseg. 

Dodecupla  di  crome  (It.),  12-8  time;  disemicrome, 
12-16  time. 

Dodecuplet,  a  group  of  12  equal  notes,  played  in 
the  same  time  as  8  notes  of  the  same  value  in  the  regu- 
lar rhythm. 

Dodinette,  Dodino,  Dodo  (Fr.),  lullaby,  berceuse. 

Doe,  Doris,  contemporary  American  contralto,  born 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.;  pupil  of  Sidney  Homer,  Frank 
LaForge  and  Charles  A.  Baker,  later  student  in  Ger- 
many, where  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Dresden  State 
Opera  as  Erda  in  Das  Rheingold.  Her  d6but  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  took  place 
on  Feb.  3,  1932,  in  the  role  of  Brangaene  in  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  She  has  since  sung  many  important  roles 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  has  appeared  in  recitals. 

Doebber,  Johannes,  see  Dobber,  Johannes. 

Doebert,  Michael,  German  composer,  born  Hausen, 
Offenbach,  Apr.  21,  1869;  director  of  a  music  school 
in  Bensheim,  and  composer  of  piano  pieces  and 
choruses. 

Doebler,  Kurt,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Kottbus,  Jan.  15,  1896;  organist  and 
teacher  at  the  Berlin  Academy  for  School  and  Church 
Music.  His  compositions  include  hymns  and  masses. 

Doell,  Walter,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Jan.  16,  1893;  his  compositions  are  chiefly 
songs. 

Doelle,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Gladbach, 
Nov.  9,  1883 ;  a  theatre-conductor  in  Berlin,  and  com- 
poser of  operettas  which  have  achieved  great  popu- 
larity. 

Doenhoff,  Albert  von,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  16,  1880;  student  at 
the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  and  in  New  York  with 
Lambert,  Scharwenka  and  Joseffy.  He  made  his  debiit 


at  New  York  in  1905,  and  has  been  soloist  with  large 
orchestras,  as  well  as  a  recitalist.  He  has  composed 
piano  pieces  and  compiled  a  Piano  Teacher's  Manual. 

Doenhoff,  Helen  von,  Hungarian  operatic  con- 
tralto, born  in  Hungary,  Dec.  7,  1861.  She  studied 
with'Wieck  and  Horak  at  Vienna,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1874.  Her  operatic  career  included 
appearances  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in 
New  York,  and  with  numerous  other  American  com- 
panies such  as  the  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  Company,  Cam- 
panari,  Juch  and  Perotti.  She  also  made  concert  tours 
with  Paderewski  and  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  appeared  in 
London  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company. 

Doermann,  Felix  (real  name  Biedermann),  Aus- 
trian operetta  librettist,  born  Vienna,  May  29,  1870; 
died  there,  Oct.  26,  1928. 

Doerner,  Armin  W.,  American  pianist,  writer  on 
music  and  music  teacher,  born  Marietta,  O.,  June  22, 
1851.  He  studied  with  Kullak,  Bendel,  Weitzmann, 
Pruckner  and  Lebert,  made  his  piano  debut  in  1877  at 
Cincinnati,  and  taught  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Mu- 
sic, later  founding  a  school  of  his  own.  His  writings 
include  several  theoretical  works  on  piano  playing. 

Doerr,  Ernst,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Breitnau,  Baden,  May  24,  1862;  he  has  composed 
motets  and  masses. 

Does,  Karel  van  der,  see  Van  der  Does,  Karel. 

Doflein,  Erich,  German  teacher,  writer  on  music  and 
composer,  born  Munich,  Aug.  7,  1900.  He  Kves  in 
Ebnet,  Freiburg,  and  is  a  writer  of  chamber  music, 
also  monographs  on  musical  subjects,  including  a  life 
of  Julius  Weismann. 

Dognazzi,  Francesco,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  and  conductor,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  seven  Dukes  of  Mantua  Monferrata  from 
about  1603. 

Dohler,  Theodor,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Naples,  Apr.  20,  1814;  died  Florence,  Feb.  21,  1856; 
pupil  of  Benedict,  Czerny  and  Sechter.  He  toured  ex- 
tensively as  a  piano  virtuoso,  and  was  raised  to  noble 
rank  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  so  that  he 
could  marry  a  Russian  princess.  He  gave  up  concer- 
tizing,  lived  in  Moscow,  Paris  and  Florence,  and  com- 
posed an  opera,  Tancreda,  many  piano  pieces,  including 
several  brilliant  concertos  and  nocturnes. 

Dohnanyi,  Ernst  von,  Hungarian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pressburg,  July  27,  1877.  He  had  his  first 
lessons  in  music  from  his  father,  who  was  a  violon- 
cellist; after  he  had  made  some  progress,  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Carl  Forstner,  organist  at  the  Pressburg 
Cathedral.  He  revealed  considerable  talent  by  writing 
some  chamber  music  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1894  entered 
the  Royal  Hungarian  Academy  of  Music,  where  he 
studied  piano-playing  under  Stefan  Thoman,  and  com- 
position under  Hans  Koessler.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  a  symphony  which  was  awarded  a  prize,  and  was 
performed  in  1897*  Dohnanyi's  debut  as  a  concert 
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pianist  took  place  at  Berlin  in  1897;  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  many  concert  tours  followed.  These  led  to 
his  recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  players  of  his 
time,  and  the  breadth  and  musicianship  of  his  per- 
formances were  everywhere  admired.  In  1908  he  be- 
came professor  of  piano-playing  at  the  Berlin  School  for 
Higher  Musical  Education  (Hochschule),  and  he  has 
been  an  active  teacher  ever  since.  In  1919  he  became 
director  of  the  Budapest  Conservatory,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  conductor,  becoming  permanent 
conductor  of  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
touring  as  guest-conductor  of  many  orchestras  in 
Europe  and  America.  As  a  composer  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music.  Among 
the  latter  his  quintet  in  C  minor  is  notable,  showing 
a  clear  perception  of  form  and  considerable  originality. 
Another  popular  work  is  the  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  Op.  21.  There  is  in  all  his  compositions  a  certain 
vivacity  which  relieves  the  severity  of  the  forms  in 
which  he  writes.  This  quality  manifests  itself  in  the 
Humoresques  in  the  form  of  a  suite,  in  the  Winterrei- 
gen,  and  in  the  Variations  on  a  Nursery-Song  (Ah 
vous  dirai'je,  Maman).  He  also  conducted  some  experi- 
ments in  stage-music,  writing  a  ballet  Der  Schleier  der 
Pierette,  and  a  one-act  opera,  Tante  Shnona,  both  of 
which  were  produced  in  Dresden.  In  The  Tower  of 
Voivod,  based  on  a  folk-ballad,  and  successfully  pro- 
duced at  Budapest,  Dohnanyi  asserted  his  nationality 
for  the  first  tnne.  It  appeared  to  be  highly  significant 
in  view  of  the  new  independence  of  Hungary,  since  it 
was  an  example  of  that  national  romanticism  which 
produced  the  characteristic  operas  of  the  surrounding 
Slavonic  nations  in  the  igth  century.  While  he  is 
less  original  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has 
written  a  considerable  quantity  of  effective  music  which 
secures  him  a  place  among  the  best  of  modern  com- 
posers. In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  he 
has  written  symphonies,  an  overture,  piano  concertos, 
a  sonata  for  'cello  and  piano,  a  Serenade  for  viola  and 
piano,  songs,  and  smaller  pieces  for  piano. 

Dohol,  a  Persian  hand-drum  of  wood  or  metal,  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  shapes. 

Dohrn,  Ewald,  German  composer,  born  Barmstedt, 
May  10,  1901.  He  studied  in  Hamburg,  and  has  com- 
posed operettas. 

Dohrn,  Georg,  German  conductor,  born  Bahren- 
dorf,  near  Magdeburg,  May  23,  1867.  He  studied  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  has  conducted  various 
German  orchestras. 

Doi  (It),  two. 

Doiflote,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Doppel  flote. 

Doigt  (Fr.),  finger;  doigte,  fingered;  doigter,  fin- 
gering. 

Doire,  Rene,  contemporary  French  composer;  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was  published  in  1922. 


Doisi,  de  Velasco,  Nicolas,  Portuguese  guitarist, 
born  about  1600.  He  was  brought  up  in  Spain,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip 
IV.  He  was  the  author  of  a  new  method  of  writing 
music  for  the  guitar.  His  real  name  is  believed  to  have 
been  Dias  de  Velasco. 

D'Oisly,  Maurice,  English  tenor,  born  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Kent,  Nov.  2,  1882.  After  several  seasons  at 
Covent  Garden  he  became  leading  tenor  of  the  Quinlan 
Opera  Company  on  their  world-tour  in  1913-14. 

Doisy,  Charles,  French  guitarist  and  composer, 
died  at  Paris  in  1807;  writer  of  many  guitar  pieces, 
and  a  guitar  method. 

Dol.,  abbreviation  for  Dolce. 

Dolby,  Charlotte  Helen  Sainton-,  see  Sainton- 
Dolby,  Charlotte  Helen. 

Dolcan,  an  8  ft.  labial  organ-stop,  giving  a  mild 
string  tone. 

Dolce  (It.),  (i)  sweet,  gentle,  soft,  suave;  con  dolce, 
softly,  sweetly;  (2)  the  name  of  an  8  ft.  (rarely  also 
16  ft.  and  4  ft.)  organ-stop  having  a  soft  and  smooth 
horn-like  tone. 

Dolce  Cornet,  a  soft  compound  organ-stop ;  it  is  in 
no  way  related  to  the  band  instrument  of  the  same 
name. 

Dolce  Flute,  the  English  name  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Flauto  Dolce. 

Dolcemente  (It),  with  sweetness. 

Dolcette,  a  4  ft.  soft-voiced  organ-stop,  the  super 
octave  of  the  Dolce. 

Dolci,  Alessandro,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Bergamo  in 
1888.  He  has  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 

Dolci,  Aurora,  contemporary  Italian  soprano,  for- 
merly of  the  State  Opera  in  Munich  and  Frankfort; 
now  a  leading  soprano  of  the  Salzburg  Opera  Guild. 

Dolcian,  (i)  the  name  of  the  bassoon  in  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries;  (2)  in  its  Latin  form,  Dulcian,  the 
name  of  an  organ-stop  of  a  soft,  light  quality. 

Dolcis.,  abbreviation  for  Dolcissimo. 

Dolcissimo  (It.),  with  the  greatest  sweetness.  Also, 
an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop,  resembling  in  tone  the 
orchestral  flute  played  pianissimo. 

Dolendo,  Dolente  (It.),  doleful,  sad,  mournful. 
Dolentimente,  mournfully,,  sorrowfully. 

Doles,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born 
Steinbach,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Apr.  23,  1715;  died  Leip- 
zig, Feb.  8,  1797.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  musical  director  of  the  ThomasschulCj  Leip- 
zig. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  singing,  also  numerous 
sacred  compositions. 

Dolezal,  Rudolf  Eugene,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Olmutz,  Mar.  22,  1885 ;  his  works  include  sacred  mu- 
sic, orchestral  dances  and  choruses. 
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Dolezalek,  Johann,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Chotebof,  May  22,  1780;  died  Vienna,  July  6, 
1858;  he  was  a  friend  of  Beethoven. 

Dolezil,  Hubert,  Moravian  music  critic  and  writer, 
born  at  Velke  Kuneice  in  1876.  He  lives  at  Prague, 
where  he  is  a  music  critic,  writer,  and  editor  of  the 
musical  periodical  Smetana. 

Dolezil,  Method,  Polish  choirmaster  and  teacher, 
born  Oct.  15,  1885  ;  a  professor  at  the  Prague  Conserv- 
atory. He  founded  and  conducted  the  Choral  Union 
of  Prague  Teachers,  one  of  two  choral  societies  which 
visited  London  in  1919. 

Dolf-Heckel,  J.,  Austrian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  28,  1866;  his  works  include 
more  than  two  hundred  compositions  for  orchestra, 
violin,  piano,  mandolin  and  voice. 

Dolge,  Alfred,  German  piano  manufacturer,  born 
Saxony,  1848;  died  Jan.  5,  1922.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1866,  and  worked  in  a  piano-factory,  later 
setting  up  his  own  shop  for  hammer- felting  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  expanded  his  business  and  moved  to  Dolge- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  won  international  recognition. 
He  is  the  author  of  Pianos  and  Their  Makers,  giving 
invaluable  data  about  American  piano  manufacturers. 

Doliedse,  Victor,  Russian  composer,  born  in  1890; 
died  at  Tiflis  in  Sept.  1933. 

D'Olivet,  Antoine  Fabre,  see  Fabre  d'Olivet,  An- 
toine. 

Doljitski,  Adam,  see  Dolsycki,  Adam. 

Doll,  August,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Kassel,  Nov.  2,  1872.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, and  has  written  operas,  choruses  and  songs. 

D'Ollone,  Max,  see  Ottone,  Max  d'. 

Dolmetsch,  Arnold,  French  authority  on  old  musi- 
cal instruments,  born  Le  Mans,  France,  Feb.  24,  1858. 
He  was  a  son  of  a  piano  maker,  and  while  working  in 
his  father's  factory,  learned  to  play  both  the  violin 
and  piano.  He  then  studied  the  violin  with  Vieuxtemps 
at  Brussels,  became  a  violin  teacher  at  Dulwich  College, 
England,  and  achieved  considerable  fame  as  a  teacher. 
From  early  youth  he  had  been  deeply  interested  in 
classical  music,  particularly  that  of  Bach,  and  coming 
into  possession  of  a  viola  d'amore,  persevered  until  he 
had  learned  to  play  the  instrument.  Becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  ancient  instruments,  he  learned 
to  play  on  all  the  members  of  the  viol  family,  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  entire  time  to  their  study.  He 
started  gathering  specimens,  repairing  them  himself  and 
learning  their  characteristics  by  actually  playing  on 
them.  He  also  became  interested  in  old  music,  and 
discovered  works  by  practically  forgotten  English  com- 
posers as  Simon  Ives,  Matthew  Locke,  Thomas  Tom- 
kins  and  Henry  VIII  in  the  British  Museum.  He  soon 
became  the  greatest  living  authority  in  his  field,  and 
built  virginals,  spinets,  harpsichords  and  clavichords. 
In  1902  he  went  to  America,  where  he  spent  seven 
years  in  the  Chickering  factory  at  Boston,  building 


many  of  his  instruments.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and 
worked  in  the  Gaveau  factory ;  in  1914  he  returned  to 
England,  and  established  a  workshop  of  his  own  at 
Haslemere,  Surrey.  He  is  a  skilled  performer  on  all 
types  of  old  instruments,  and  has  given  many  perform- 
ances of  i6th  to  i8th  century  music  with  his  wife  and 
a  pupil,  Kathleen  Salmon.  They  are  known  as  the 
"Dolmetsch  Trio."  In  1925  he  gave  a  festival  of  old 
music  at  Haslemere.  He  is  the  author  of  Interpretation 
of  the  Music  of  the  ijth  and  i&th  Centuries. 

Dolmetsch,  Friedrich,  Jr.,  Swiss  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Zurich,  1813;  died  Nantes,  Apr.  23, 
1892 ;  the  majority  of  his  works  were  for  the  piano. 

Dolmetsch,  Friedrich,  Sr.,  Swiss  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Birmensdorf,  Zurich,  1782;  died 
Zurich,  1861 ;  his  works  included  chamber  music  and 
choruses. 

Dolmetsch,  Helene,  French  violoncellist  and  gam- 
bist,  born  Nancy,  Apr.  14,  1880. 

Dolmetsch,  Victor,  French  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Nantes,  1848  (?) ;  died  Nantes  (?),  Dec. 
20,  1904.  His  works  included  an  orchestral  suite,  a 
violin  concerto  and  many  piano  pieces. 

Dolore  (It.),  pain,  grief;  doloroso  or  con  dolore,  in 
a  style  or  manner  expressive  of  pain  or  grief. 

Dolores,  see  Dickson,  Ellen. 

Dolzflote  (Ger.),  (i)  an  old  German  transverse 
flute  with  six  holes  and  one  key,  having  a  half-plug 
within  the  mouth-piece;  (2)  the  German  term  for  the 
organ-stop  called  Flauto  Dolce. 

Dolzycki  (Doljitski),  Adam,  Polish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Lemberg,  1886.  He  studied  there  and 
in  Berlin,  wrote  an  operatic  work,  and  has  been  con- 
ductor at  the  Warsaw  Opera. 

Domange,  Mme.  Albert  (maiden  name  Melanie 
Bonis),  French  composer,  born  Paris,  1858.  She 
studied  with  Cesar  Franck  and  Guiraud ;  her  composi- 
tions include  chamber  music,  many  piano  pieces  (includ- 
ing some  for  children),  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Domaniewski,  Boleslaus,  Polish  piano  pedagogue, 
born  at  Gronowek,  Russia  Poland,  in  1857;  died  at 
Warsaw  in  1926;  pupil  of  Josef  Wieniawske,  Soloviev, 
Laidow,  Bernhard  and  Sacchetti.  He  toured  exten- 
sively, became  director  of  the  Conservatory  and  Musical 
Society  at  Warsaw.  His  theoretical  works  for  the 
piano  are  of  value,  especially  his  Vademecum  for  the 
Pianist. 

.Domansky,  Alfred,  Bohemian  composer  and  violist, 
born  Reichenberg,  Aug.  20,  1897;  writer  of  piano  com- 
positions and  a  Vademecwin  for  the  Pianist. 

Domarto,  Petrus  de,  late  I5th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  sacred  choral  works. 

Dombeg,  a  Persian  goblet-shaped  hand  drum  made 
of  wood. 

Dombrowski,  Hansmaria,  Bohemian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Reichenberg,  Aug.  20,  1897;  pupil  of 
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Hugo  Kaun  and  Hans  Pfitzner.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  orchestral,  choral,  piano,  dramatic  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Dombrowski,  Henryk,  Bohemian  composer  and  pi- 
anist, born  Zwiniacz,  1838;  died  at  Paris  (?).  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  and  wrote  many  piano  com- 
positions. 

Domchor  (Ger.),  cathedral-choir. 

Domestic  Symphony  (Sinfonia  Domestica),  an 
orchestral  tone  poem  by  Richard  Strauss.  In  1902 
Richard  Strauss  told  a  reporter  his  next  tone-poem 
would  illustrate  a  day  in  the  family  life  and  on  Mar.  21, 
1904,  the  premiere  of  the  Domestic  Symphony  Opus 
53,  "dedicated  to  my  dear  wife  and  our  boy,"  was  con- 
ducted by  the  composer  at  the  third  concert  of  the 
Richard  Strauss  Festival  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
Strauss  conducted  the  first  European  hearing  the  fol- 
lowing June  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  poem  is 
in  one  continuous  movement  roughly  divided  into  (i) 
the  theme  of  the  parents  and  the  child;  (2)  the  child 
at  play  followed  by  a  cradle  song;  (3)  doing  and  think- 
ing; (4)  Finale,  double  fugue  on  parent  and  child 
themes. 

Domgraf,  Willi,  see  Fassbaender-Domgraf,  Willi. 

Dominant,  the  fifth  note  above  the  tonic  in  any  key 
and  serves  as  a  secondary  harmonic  center;  when  this 
tone  appears  as  the  root  of  a  chord,  the  chord  is  known 
as  a  dominant  chord  or  dominant  triad,  and  with  its 
derivatives  makes  up  dominant  harmony.  When  the 
key  of  the  dominant  is  employed  for  a  long  section  in  a 
composition  it  is  called  a  dominant  section.  The  domi- 
nant was  the  chief  reciting  tone  in  the  Gregorian  modes. 

Dominant  Eleventh,  a  chord  made  up  of  a  dominant 
triad  with  three  tones  added  in  thirds,  as  g,  b,  d,  f,  a,  c} 
which  is  the  dominant  eleventh  in  the  key  of  C 

Dominant  Key,  the  key  in  which  the  second  theme 
of  sonata  form  in  major  mode  is  written. 

Dominant  Seventh,  the  seventh  over  the  root  added 
to  the  dominant  chord,  as  g,  b,  d,  f. 

Dominant  Thirteenth,  a  chord  which  contains  all 
the  tones  of  the  scale ;  it  is  formed  by  adding  in  thirds, 
four  tones  above  the  dominant  triad,  as  g,  b,  d,  f,  a,  c,  e. 

Dominiceti,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  born  Desen- 
zano,  Lago  di  Garda,  July  12,  1821;  died  Sesto  di 
Monza,  June  21,  1888.  He  studied  in  Milan,  then  went 
to  Bolivia,  where  he  made  his  fortune,  later  returning 
to  Italy  as  professor  at  the  Milan  Conservatory;  his 
works  included  six  operas. 

Dommer,  Arrey  von,  German  writer  and  critic, 
born  Danzig,  Feb.  9,  1828;  died  Cawel,  Feb.  18,  1905. 
He  studied  under  Richter,  Lobe  and  Schallenberg  at 
Leipzig,  and  wrote  several  important  technical  works 
on  musical  theory,  including  one  on  the  elements  of 
music,  and  another  on  its  history. 

Domnich,  Heinrich,  German  horn  virtuoso  and 
teacher,  born  Wurzburg,  May  13,  1767;  died  Paris, 
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June  19,  1844.  He  studied  with  Punto,  and  wrote 
works  for  horn  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Domnik,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  at  Dres- 
den in  1821 ;  died  there,  Apr.  18,  1868;  writer  of  com- 
positions for  the  viola. 

Dom  Paolo  (Paghollo),  see  Paulus  de  Florentia. 

Domra,  the  name  of  a  family  of  lutes,  said  to  be 
of  Slavic  origin  in  the  i6th  or  I7th  centuries,  and  made 
in  three  sizes.  They  were  provided  with  several  strings, 
and  designed  to  be  played  with  a  plectrum.  The  domra 
may  have  been  the  predecessor  of  the  modern  balalaika. 

Domselaer,  Jacob  von,  Dutch  composer,  born  Nij- 
kerk,  Apr.  15,  1890;  pupil  of  Johann  Wagenaar.  His 
works  include  piano  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Donalda,  Pauline  (real  name  Lightstone),  Cana- 
dian soprano,  born  Montreal,  Mar.  5,  1884.  She  stud- 
ied at  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal,  and  with 
Edmond  Duvernoy  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  She 
made  her  debut  as  Manon  at  Nice  in  1904,  appearing 
later  at  Brussels,  London,  at  Hammerstein's  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

Donath,  Adolf  Eugen,  Moravian  composer,  born 
Lundenburg,  Sept.  15,  1894.  He  studied  in  Budapest, 
and  then  conducted  in  Berlin ;  his  compositions  include 
operettas,  orchestral  suites,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Donath,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Zerbst,  Oct. 
30,  1886;  he  is  the  composer  of  string  quartets,  organ 
pieces  and  choruses. 

Donati,  Baldassare,  see  Donato,  Baldassare. 

Donati,  Ignazio,  Italian  composer,  born  Cosalmag- 
giore,  near  Cremona,  late  in  the  i6th  century.  He  was 
a  composer  of  the  Lombard  School,  his  works  includ- 
ing motets,  religious  concertos,  masses  and  madrigals. 

Donato  (Donati),  Baldassare,  Italian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  singer,  born  Venice  (  ?)  in  1548;  died  there, 
in  1603.  His  entire  life  was  spent  in  connection  with 
San  Marco  Cathedral  at  Venice,  where  he  finally  be- 
came choirmaster  as  successor  to  Zarlino.  His  compo- 
sitions included  madrigals,  canzoni  and  villotte. 

Donato,  Vincenco  di,  Italian  violoncellist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Rome,  Aug.  15,  1887.  He  has 
composed  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music,  violin 
pieces,  choruses  and  vocal  works. 

Donatus  de  Florentia  (da  Cascia),  a  I4th  century 
Italian  composer  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers 
of  madrigals. 

Donau,  Hans,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Nov.  22,  1886.  He  studied  with  Heuberger  and  Rob- 
ert Fuchs,  and  has  composed  operettas,  ballets,  includ- 
ing Der  Todeswalser,  and  numerous  songs. 

Donaudy,  Stefano,  Italian  composer,  born  Palermo, 
Feb.  21,  1879;  died  Naples,  May  31,  1925;  a  pupil  of 
Zuelli  at  the  Palermo  Conservatory.  His  works  in- 
cluded several  operas,  a  symphonic  poem,  and  some 
airs  for  voice  and  piano. 


DONAUESCHINGEN  FESTIVAL—DON  GIOVANNI 


Donaueschingen  Festival,  a  festival  organized  in 
1921  at  the  little  town  of  Donaueschingen  in  the 
Schwarzwald  for  the  purpose  of  giving  chamber  music 
concerts  to  further  contemporary  music.  At  the  first 
two  concerts  on  July  31,  1921,  chamber  music  by  Alois 
Haba,  Wilhelm  Grosz,  Ernst  Krenek,  Franz  Philipp, 
Carl  Horwitz,  Arthur  Willner  and  Philipp  Jarnach  were 
presented ;  the  same  practice  of  introducing  new  works 
has  been  continued  at  all  succeeding  yearly  festivals. 

Don  Carlos,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by 
Joseph  Mery  and  Camille  Du  Locle,  music  by  Giuseppe 
Verdi,  first  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  Mar.  n, 
1867.  The  story  is:  Don  Carlos,  Crown  Prince  of 
Spain  and  son  of  King  Philip  II,  is  madly  in  love  with 
Elizabeth  of  Valois;  she  returns  his  love,  but  .for  rea- 
sons of  state  is  forced  to  marry  King  Philip.  In  due 
time  the  royal  marriage  takes  place,  and  Don  Carlos 
leaves  for  Flanders  to  forget  her.  Later,  in  the 
Queen's  garden  while  a  carnival  is  in  progress,  Don 
Carlos  meets  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  who  is  in  love  with 
him;  Don  Carlos  mistakes  her  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  tells  her  of  his  love.  When  the  Princess  of  Eboli 
learns  of  the  mistake  she  threatens  to  reveal  Don 
Carlos'  love  for  Elizabeth  to  the  King.  In  the  public 
square  bells  are  ringing,  and  a  funeral  pile  is  being 
prepared,  for  the  King  and  court  are  coming  to  watch 
the  burning  of  the  Flemings ;  Don  Carlos  begs  in  vain 
for  their  lives  and  is  thrown  into  prison.  Meanwhile  the 
Princess  of  Eboli  reveals  Don  Carlos'  secret  to  King 
Philip,  who  becomes  violently  enraged.  While  visiting 
Don  Carlos  in  his  cell  the  Marquis  of  Posa  is  killed 
by  a  bullet  for  he  is  suspected  of  aiding  the  Flemings. 
Don  Carlos  is  finally  released  from  prison,  and  hastens 
to  the  Cloister  of  San  Just  for  a  last  farewell  to  Eliza- 
beth, his  stepmother;  while  he  is  there,  the  King  ar- 
rives, and  finding  his  son,  becomes  furious  and  orders 
him  delivered  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake. 

Don  Cossack  Russian  Male  Choir,  natives  of  the 
territory  in  the  Don  basin  in  southwestern  Russia. 
During  the  Czarist  regime,  the  thirty-six  members 
served  as  officers  in  the  Imperial  Army,  and  during  the 
Revolution  and  World  War  fought  in  General  Wran- 
gel's  White  Army  in  the  Crimea.  With  the  defeat  of 
Wrangel  they  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  the 
prison  camp  of  Tchelengir  near  Constantinople,  later 
to  be  exiled  to  Bulgaria;  only  seven  thousand  of  the 
original  eighty  thousand  prisoners  survived  conditions 
at  the  campy.  During  their  internment  they  had  formed 
a  small  chorus  under  the  leadership  of  a  young  officer, 
Serge  Jaroff ;  during  the  war  Jaroff  had  served  as  lieu- 
tenant of  a  machine-gun  corps,  but  before  the  war  he 
had  enjoyed  prominence  as  a  choir  director.  His  ex- 
perienced ear  noted  the  natural,  but  untrained  beauty 
of  his  fellow-prisoners'  voices.  Day  and  night  he 
worked  with  these  fellow  Cossacks,  training  them  into 
a  perfectly  blended  whole.  They  possessed  no  bala- 


laika, but  because  of  their  inborn  melodic  sense,  needed 
no  accompaniment.  When  they  were  transferred  to 
Sofia  upon  consent  of  the  Bulgarian  government,  the 
"Prison  Chorus"  was  allowed  to  remain  intact.  There 
they  worked  by  day  in  the  factories  or  mines,  but  at 
night  continued  to  meet  and  rehearse  their  singing. 
Gradually  their  fame  spread,  and  eventually  they  formed 
the  choir  of  the  Russian  Embassy  Church  in  Sofia 
which  drew  crowds  to  hear  them.  A  concert  was  ar- 
ranged in  Vienna  in  which  they  added  secular  songs. 
Since  then  their  career  has  been  one  of  triumphs  in 
England,  Europe,  Australia  and  North  America.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Jaroff,  not  a  member  of  the 
choir  was  a  professional  musician  before  the  war ;  they 
are  recruited  from  all  stations  of  life :  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  engineers,  princes  and  millionaires.  The  key- 
note of  the  chorus  is  military  discipline,  and  they  are 
dressed  in  military  uniform.  Their  musical  range  ex- 
tends from  the  famous  Russian  basso  profundo  low 
notes  to  falsetto  notes  in  soprano  range.  Their  first 
American  tour  took  place  in  1929  and  they  have  since 
appeared  in  more  than  thirty-five  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can cities ;  also  in  Toronto  and  Havana.  In  November, 
1936,  they  celebrated  their  3OOOth  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  at  which  H.  I.  H.  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  presented  the  conductor  with  an  auto- 
graphed Imperial  Russian  flag  which  had  belonged  to 
the  late  Czar. 

Done,  William,  English  choral  director,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  at  Worcester  in  1815;  died  there, 
Aug.  17,  1895.  He  introduced  a  number  of  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  cathedral  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

Donfrid,  Johann,  early  i6th  century  musician,  who 
published  an  important  collection  of  church  composi- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  and  a  book  on  organ  tabla- 
ture. 

Dong,  the  name  for  the  Balinese  tone  corresponding 
to  the  Western  "F." 

Don  Giovanni,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo- 
zart, first  produced  at  Prague  on  Oct.  29,  1787.  The 
story  is:  Don  Giovanni,  dissolute  Spanish  nobleman, 
enters  the  Commendatore's  house,  while  his  servant, 
Leporello,  stands  guard  outside.  He  attempts  to  se- 
duce the  Commendatore's  daughter,  Donna  Anna,  who 
is  betrothed  to  Don  Ottavio.  Her  cries  for  help  are 
heard  by  her  father,  and  in  the  fight  which  follows  Don 
Giovanni  slays  his  opponent  and  escapes  unrecognized. 
Don  Ottavio,  who  enters,  vows  vengeance.  Later  Don 
Giovanni  is  reproached  by  Donna  Elvira  for  having 
deserted  her,  but  he  turns  her  over  to  Leporello,  and 
hurries  off  now  to  attempt  the  seduction  of  a  rustic 
bride  by  inviting  the  entire  wedding  party  to  his  palace. 
His  new  adventure  is  soon  frustrated  by  Donna  Elvira, 
Donna  Anna  and  Don  Ottavio  and  they  realize  that 
Don  Giovanni  is  the  murderer  of  the  Commendatore. 
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Hastening  away  with  his  servant,  Don  Giovanni  comes 
upon  a  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Donna  Anna's 
father.  Don  Giovanni  forces  his  servant  to  invite  the 
statue  to  supper,  and  the  invitation  is  accepted.  While 
Don  Giovanni  is  eating,  Donna  Elvira  comes  and  begs 
him  to  change  his  way  of  living,  but  he  scorns  her. 
Then  the  ghostly  statue  arrives,  refuses  to  eat,  but  calls 
upon  the  rake  to  repent  or  be  damned;  Don  Giovanni 
laughs  at  the  warning.  After  the  statue  has  departed, 
darkness  settles  upon  the  hall ;  devils  appear  and  drag 
the  Don  into  the  abyss  as  the  hall  falls  in  ruins. 

Doni,  Antonio  Francesco,  Italian  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  at  Florence  in  1519;  died  at  Monselice, 
near  Padua,  in  Sept.  1574.  He  wrote  a  dialogue  on 
music,  and  a  catalogue,  with  descriptions,  of  all  pub- 
lished or  manuscript  musical  books  in  Italian  known 
at  that  time. 

Doni,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  musicologist,  born 
at  Florence  about  1593;  died  Dec.  I,  1647.  He  was 
a  profound  student  of  ancient  music,  and  wrote  many 
valuable  treatises  on  musical  subjects;  his  criticisms 
and  discussions  of  the  earliest  operas  are  of  especial 
importance.  He  also  constructed  a  Lyra  Barderina  or 
Amphicord,  a  species  of  double  lyre. 

Donini,  Agostino,  Italian  composer,  born  .Verolanu- 
ova,  Brescia,  Apr.  22,  1874;  composer  of  church  music. 
Donisch,  Max,  German  composer,  theorist  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Konigsberg,  Dec.  31,  1879;  musical 
leader  of  the  Berlin  "Deutschlandsenders."  His  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  orchestral  pieces,  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Donizetti,  Alfredo  (real  name  Ciummei),  Turkish 
composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Smyrna  in  1867;  died 
Rosario  di  Santa  Fe,  Feb.  4,  1921 ;  student  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory.  A  number  of  his  operas  were  per- 
formed at  various  cities  in  Italy.  He  established  a 
conservatory  at  Rosario  di  Santa  Fe,  Argentina.  He 
also  wrote  a  symphony,  some  piano  pieces  and  numer- 
ous songs. 

Donizetti,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  born  Ber- 
gamo, Nov.  29,  1797;  died  there,  Apr.  8,  1848;  stu- 
dent at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  and  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Lyceum  in  Bologna.  To  avoid  becoming  a 
teacher,  which  his  father  had  intended,  he  joined  the 
army,  and  while  quartered  at  Venice,  produced  his  first 
opera,  which  was  closely  followed  by  others,  one  of 
which  secured  him  exemption  from  military  service  and 
brought  many  honors.  A  long  series  of  operas  appeared 
in  rapid  succession  and  they  were  performed  with  vary- 
ing success  at  Rome,  Naples  and  other  Italian  cities, 
but  the  first  to  attract  attention  throughout  Europe  was 
Anna  Bolena,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Milan  in 
1830.  It  was  written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  the  composer's  masterpiece.  Two 
years  later  the  graceful  and  melodious  Elisire  d'Amore 
(Elixir  of  Love)  was  composed,  and  it  received  its 
first  production  at  Milan.  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  the 
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most  popular  of  Donizetti's  works,  was  written  at  Na- 
ples in  1835 ;  the  part  of  Edgardo  having  been  composed 
expressly  for  Duprez,  and  that  of  Lucia  for  Persiani. 
On  the  strength  of  the  overwhelming  success  of  this 
work,  Donizetti  was  appointed  professor  of  counter- 
point at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Naples.  He 
was  the  possessor  of  considerable  literary  ability,  hav- 
ing written  several  of  his  own  librettos  and  made  Ital- 
ian translations  of  others.  In  1839  Donizetti  went  to 
Paris,  bringing  out  many  of  his  best  works.  Lucresia 
Borgia  had  been  composed  for  Milan  in  1833,  and  on 
its  production  at  Paris  in  1840,  its  run  was  cut  short 
by  Victor  Hugo,  who,  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  on 
which  the  libretto  was  founded,  stopped  the  production. 
This  opera  may  be  said  to  mark  the  transition  from 
the  style  of  Rossini  to  that  of  Verdi.  La  Fille  du 
regiment  and  La  favorita  were  also  brought  out  in 
1840.  Later  Donizetti  visited,  among  other  places, 
Vienna,  where  he  produced  Linda  di  Chamounix,  for 
which  he  received  several  honorary  titles.  Returning 
to  Paris,  he  wrote  Don  Pasquale  for  the  Italian  Theatre, 
and  its  brilliant  gaiety  charmed  all  who  heard  it.  His 
6srd  and  last  opera  was  performed  at  Naples  in  1844. 
Because  of  Donizetti's  method  of  writing  as  fast  as 
possible,  it  is  remarkable  that  any  of  his  operas  have 
endured  to  the  present  day.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote 
one  complete  opera  in  nine  days.  His  contemporary 
fame  was  greatly  aided  by  the  galaxy  of  vocal  stars  for 
whom  he  wrote,  including  artists  who  have  never  been 
equalled  before  or  since,  Mario,  Pasta,  Rubini,  Lind, 
Sontag,  Patti,  Albani,  Lablache,  Duprez  and  Persiani. 
The  works  of  greater  men  than  Donizetti  could  scarcely 
have  survived  the  passing  of  such  illustrious  interpre- 
ters. 

Don  Juan,  an  orchestral  tone  poem  by  Richard 
Strauss ;  although  composed  at  Munich  a  year  after  his 
Macbeth,  Strauss'  Don  Juan  is  known  as  the  first  of  his 
tone-poems.  It  was  written  in  1887-88  and  published  in 
1890;  Macbeth  was  revised  at  Weimar  and  published 
in  1891.  The  score  is  dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend, 
Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer,  teacher  and  fellow  stu- 
dent of  Strauss  at  Munich.  The  first  performance  of 
Don  Juan  was  at  the  second  subscription  concert  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of  Weimar  in  the  fall  of 
1889.  The  Don  Juan  of  the  tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus 
Lenau)  is  the  Don  Juan  in  search  of  the  ideal  woman. 
Since  no  woman  reaches  his  standard  and  disgusted 
with  life,  he  drops  his  sword  when  fighting  a  duel, 
having  provided  in  his  will  for  the  women  he  has  se- 
duced. The  "emotional  phases  of  the  story"  are  said 
to  have  appealed  to  Strauss:  (i)  the  fiery  ardor  with 
which  Don  Juan  pursues  his  ideal;  (2)  the  charm  of 
woman;  (3)  the  selfish  idealist's  disappointment  and 
partial  atonement  by  death. 

Donly,  William  Henry,  American  organist  and  or- 
gan designer,  born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Apr.  20,  1863; 
student  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  later  at  New  York%  and 
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at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  where  his 
teachers  were  Maas,  Whiting  and  Emery.  He  was 
organist  in  Waterloo  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  in 
Indianapolis,  later  went  to  Seattle  as  organist  at  an 
important  church,  played  at  the  Pan-American  and  St. 
Louis  Expositions.  He  has  designed  a  great  number 
of  American  organs.  He  gave  organ  recitals  on  Wag- 
ner's Ring  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  preceded 
by  a  lecture  on  Norse  legends  These  have  been  given 
on  tours  of  the  leading  musical  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

Donndorf,  Aurel,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Hamburg,  May  IT,  1867;  his  works  include  oper- 
ettas and  musical  farces. 

Donne  Curiose,  Le,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  li- 
bretto by  Luigi  Illica,  music  by  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari, 
first  produced  at  Munich  on  Nov.  27,  1903.  The  story 
is:  A  social  club  has  been  founded  by  Pantalone,  a 
woman  hater ;  over  the  door  a  sign  reads  "No  women 
allowed,"  and  the  wording  is  enough  to  arouse  the 
women's  curiosity.  The  wives  of  Ottavio  and  Lelio, 
friends  of  Pantalone,  Beatrice,  Eleonore  and  Ottavio's 
daughter,  Rosaura,  who  is  engaged  to  Florindo,  also 
one  of  the  members  of  the  club,  try  hard  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  but  with  no  success  because  the  men 
are  not  very  willing  to  tell.  Finally  Beatrice  and  Eleo- 
nore succeed  in  stealing  the  key  from  their  husbands, 
and  Rosaura  is  also  successful,  after  much  coaxing,  in 
getting  Florindo's  key.  However,  when  the  women 
reach  the  club  house  they  find  Arlecchino  standing 
guard,  but  as  Arlecchino's  sweetheart  Colombina  is 
along,  she  manages  to  get  his  key  and  they  finally  enter. 
When  they  look  through  the  glass  door,  which  sepa- 
rates the  banquet  hall  from  the  antechamber,  they  are 
disappointed  to  find  the  men  only  just  eating  a  good 
dinner.  After  much  arguing,  back  and  forth,  all  are 
forgiven  and  the  women  join  the  men  at  the  table. 

Donner,  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nlbe- 
lungen  sung  by  a  bass.  In  the  first  of  this  cycle's  four 
operas,  The  Rhinegold,  Donner,  god  of  storms  and 
brother  of  Freia,  tries  to  protect  his  sister  from  the 
giants  who  claim  her  as  payment  for  the  building  of 
the  gods'  castle.  After  much  bickering  another  bar- 
gain is  struck  and  Donner  clears  the  air  of  quarreling, 
treachery  and  dire  prophecy  by  summoning  a  storm  at 
the  end  of  which  he  bids  his  brother  build  a  rainbow 
bridge  to  the  new  castle  of  the  gods. 

Donner,  Max,  contemporary  American  composer 
and  conductor.  His  compositions  include  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  published  in  1909,  and  a  Chinese  Rhap- 
sody which  was  played  at  Los  Angeles  in  1937. 

Donostia,  P.  Jose  Antonio,  see  San  Sebastian,  P. 
lose  Antonio. 

Donovan,  Richard  F.,  American  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  29, 
1891 ;  student  at  Yale  University  School  of  Music,  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  and  for  a  time  in  Paris  under 


Widor.  He  taught  at  Smith  College,  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  and  is  now  a  faculty  member  of  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Music.  He  is  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Bach  Cantata  Club  of  New  Haven,  and  has 
written  a  symphonic  poem  Smoke  and,  Steel  inspired 
by  Carl  Sandburg's  poem,  a  Symphony  for  Chamber 
Orchestra,  several  choral  works  both  with  and  without 
accompaniment,  a  wind  sextet  and  a  piano  trio. 

Don  Pasquale,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Gaetano  Donizetti,  first  performed  at  Milan 
in  1811.  The  story  is:  Don  Pasquale  refuses  to  allow 
his  nephew,  Ernesto,  to  marry  the  lovely  widow  Norina, 
and  threatens  to  marry  himself  and  disinherit  Ernesto. 
Don  Pasquale's  physician,  Doctor  Malatesta,  has  a  sister 
Sofronia,  who  he  thinks  would  make  a  good  wife  for 
Don  Pasquale.  Since  the  Doctor  is  a  friend  of  Er- 
nesto's, it  is  agreed  to  let  Norina  act  the  part  of 
Sofronia,  and  have  her  marry  Don  Pasquale  with  the 
aid  of  a  bogus  notary.  Once  married  to  the  masquer- 
ading Sofronia,  Don  Pasquale  hands  over  his  fortune 
to  her  and  she  uses  it.  Even  on  their  wedding  night, 
she  prefers  the  theater  to  her  husband's  company. 
Norina  makes  life  so  miserable  for  the  old  man  that 
he  allows  Ernesto  to  marry  whom  he  wishes,  hoping 
that  the  latter's  wife  will  drive  out  his  own.  When  he 
discovers  the  deception,  he  is  at  first  angry,  but  finally 
is  so  overjoyed  when  he  realizes  that  Sofronia  and 
Norina  are  one  that  he  blesses  the  lovers. 

Don  Quichotte,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by 
Henri  Cain,  music  by  Jules  Massenet,  first  produced  at 
Monte  Carlo  on  Feb.  19,  1910.  The  story  is:  In  a 
square  in  front  of  the  courtesan  Dulcinee's  house,  peo- 
ple are  praising  her  beauty  in  song.  Among  her  ad- 
mirers are  Pedro,  Garcias,  Rodriguez  and  Juan. 
Riding  into  the  midst  of  the  throng  comes  Don 
Quichotte,  and  his  comical  companion,  Sancho.  Don 
Quichotte  serenades  her  also,  and  arouses  the  jealousy 
of  Juan ;  when  they  are  about  to  fight  a  duel,  Dulcinee 
stops  them,  and  tells  Don  Quichotte  that  if  he  recovers 
her  necklace,  which  has  been  stolen  by  brigands,  she 
will  gladly  become  his  beloved.  On  their  way  to  the 
camp  of  the  brigands,  Don  Quichotte  fights  a  wind- 
mill; on  reaching  the  camp  Don  Quichotte  attacks  the 
brigands,  while  Sancho  flees  and  Don  Quichotte  is 
taken  prisoner.  He  expects  to  be  executed,  and  is 
quite  surprised  when  the  brigands  turn  over  the  neck- 
lace and  set  him  free,  but  it  appears  that  his  courage, 
courtesy  and  great  devotion  to  Dulcinee  has  impressed 
them.  When  Don  Quichotte  and  Sancho  return  and 
give  the  necklace  to  Dulcinee,  she  embraces  Don 
Quichotte.  He  asks  her  to  marry  him  at  once,  but  she, 
admiring  his  devotion,  tells  him  what  kind  of  a  woman 
she  is.  Later,  when  Don  Quichotte  is  dying  in  a  forest, 
he  tells  Sancho  that  he  is  leaving  what  is  to  him  the 
most  beautiful  island  in  the  world — "the  Island  of 
Dreams." 
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Don  Quixote,  an  orchestral  tone  poem  by  Richard 
Strauss,  composed  at  Munich,  and  completed  on  Dec. 
29,  1897.  It  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Dupont;  the  first 
performance  was  conducted  by  Franz  Wiillner  at  a 
Gurzenich  Concert,  Cologne,  from  a  manuscript  on 
Mar.  8,  1898,  with  Friedrich  Grutzmacher  as  solo 
'cellist.  Strauss  himself  conducted  the  work  on  Mar. 
1 8  at  a  concert  of  the  Frankfort  Museumgesellschaft, 
with  Hugo  Becker  as  'cellist.  No  programme  is  at- 
tached to  the  score,  although  the  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment gives  certain  information  concerning  the 
composer's  purposes.  The  hero's  theme  in  its  varia- 
tions is  easy  to  recognize,  because  the  knight  is  repre- 
sented by  the  solo  'cello.  The  Sancho  Panza  theme, 
after  its  initial  statement,  is  carried  by  a  solo  viola. 
A  wind  machine  (Aeoliphone)  is  introduced  into  the 
orchestra  to  aid  in  the  windmill  scene. 

Dont,  Jacob,  Austrian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  2,  1815;  died  there,  Nov.  17,  1888.  He 
studied  with  Bohm  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  be- 
coming a  fine  performer  on  his  instrument.  His  fame 
rests  particularly  upon  his  abilities  as  a  teacher  at  vari- 
ous Viennese  institutions,  including  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory, Auer  and  Gregorowitsch  being  among  his 
pupils.  He  wrote  more  than  fifty  works,  among  them 
Studies  for  the  Violin,  which  Louis  Spohr  ranked  as 
among  the  best  for  that  instrument. 

Dont,  Joseph  Valentine,  Austrian  violoncellist,  born 
Georgenthal,  Bohemia,  Apr.  15,  1776;  died  Vienna, 
Dec.  14,  1833;  father  of  Jacob  Dont  (q.v.). 

Donzelli,  Domenico,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Ber- 
gamo about  1790;  died  at  Bologna,  Mar.  31,  1873. 
He  studied  at  Bergamo,  and  was  singing  at  the  Valle 
Theatre  in  Rome  in  1816.  This  was  followed  by  suc- 
cessful engagements  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  in  Venice, 
Naples  and  Vienna.  Rossini  and  Mercadante  both 
wrote  operas  with  roles  in  them  specially  designed  for 
Donzelli. 

Door,  Anton,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna,  June 
20,  1833;  died  there,  Nov.  7,  1919;  pupil  of  Czerny 
and  Sechter.  He  became  a  noted  pianist,  and  also 
taught  at  Stockholm,  Moscow  and  Vienna,  numbering 
among  his  pupils  Fischoff,  Mottl,  Skhel,  Steinbach 
and  Schonberger.  He  played  many  new  works  by  Raff, 
Brahms  and  Saint- Saens,  and  edited  many  classical 
and  instructive  works. 

Doom,  Albert  van,  see  Van  Doom,  Albert. 

Doorslaer,  Georges  van,  see  Van  Doorslaer, 
Georges. 

Dopier,  Karl  Emil,  German  painter,  born  Berlin, 
Mar.  2,  1824;  died  there,  May  22,  1905.  He  supplied 
five  hundred  designs,  including  decorations,  costumes, 
etc.,  for  the  first  Bayreuth  performance  of  Richard 
Wagner's  Ring  of  'the  Nibelungs  in  18^6. 

Doplicher,  Virilgio,  Italian  composer,  born  Trieste, 
Mar.  24,  1884;  the  conductor  of  the  madrigal  choir 
"Cantori  di  Firenze."  He  has  composed  an  orchestral 


1    Passacaglia,  a  trio-concerto,  chamber  music,  motets  and 
madrigals. 

Dopo  (It.) i  after. 

Dopp.  Ped.,  abbreviation  for  Doppis  pedole. 

Doppel  (Ger.),  double. 

Doppelblatt  (Ger.),  the  double  reed  of  a  wind  in- 
strument. 

Doppelflote,  an  8  ft.  labial  covered  organ-stop  with 
two  mouths  directly  opposite  each  other;  hence  the 
name. 

Doppelflotenbass,  a  16  ft.  covered  labial  organ-stop, 
the  sub-octave  of  the  Doppelflote. 

Doppelgedeckt,  an  8  ft.  and  16  ft.  covered  labial 
organ-stop,  similar  to  the  Doppelflote  except  in  the 
matter  of  scale. 

Doppelgriff  (Ger.),  a  double  stop  on  the  violin. 

Doppelquintpommer,  a  large  variety  of  bombard 
(q.v.). 

Doppelrohrflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  half-covered 
labial  organ-stop  of  a  bright,  fluty  quality. 

Doppelrohrgedeckt,  another  name  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Doppelrohrflote. 

Doppelspitzflote,  a  double-mouthed  variety  of  the 
organ-stop  called  Spitzflbte. 

Dopper,  Cornelius,  Dutch  composer,  born  Stads- 
kanaal,  near  Groningen,  Feb.  7,  1870.  He  studied  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  then  conducted  opera 
in  Holland  and  America.  In  1908  he  was  assistant 
conductor  to  Mengelberg  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Am- 
sterdam. He  has  composed  symphonies,  orchestral 
works,  operas,  choral  numbers  and  has  also  done  much 
arranging  of  works  by  classical  masters. 

Doppio  (It.),  double;  doppio  movemento,  twice  as 
fast. 

Doppio  pedale,  a  term  used  in  organ  playing  to  sig- 
nify the  use  of  both  feet  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  also 
often  used  to  signify  that  the  pedal  part  is  to  be  played 
in  octaves. 

Doppler,  Russian  violinist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Kiev  in  1819.  He  studied  with  Lipinski  and 
then  settled  in  Warsaw  as  a  music  teacher  and  concert 
artist.  His  compositions  include  violin  pieces  of  the 
salon  type. 

Doppler,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Graz,  May  i,  1850;  died  there,  Nov.  30,  1906.  He 
studied  with  Thieridt,  Buwa  and  Remy,  established  a 
music  school  at  Graz,  and  composed  a  light  opera,  piano 
sonatas,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Doppler,  Albert  Franz,  Polish  dramatic  composer 
and  flutist,  born'Lemberg,  Oct.  16,  1821 ;  died  Baden, 
near  Vienna,  July  27,  1883.  He  was  taught  by  his 
father,  and  became  first  flutist  at  the  Pest  Theatre, 
where  his  first  opera  was  successfully  produced.  His 
works  included  several  operas,  ten  ballets  and  several 
concertos  for  the  flute. 
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Doppler,  Arpad,  Polish  teacher,  composer  and 
chorus  master,  born  Budapest,  June  5,  1857;  son  of 
Karl  Doppler;  a  pupil  of  Lebert,  Pruckner,  Seyerlen, 
Faiszt,  Leifritz  and  Goetschius.  He  became  a  teacher 
at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  before  going  to  New 
York,  where  he  taught"  at  the  Grand  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  numerous  orchestral  works,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Doppler,  Karl,  Polish  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Lemberg,  Sept.  12,  1825;  died  Stuttgart,  Mar.  10, 
1900;  brother  of  Albert  Franz  Doppler.  After  study- 
ing with  his  brother  and  father,  he  became  a  famous 
flutist  and  toured  extensively,  later  becoming  conduc- 
tor of  the  National  Theatre,  Pest,  and  of  the  Hof  oper 
in  Vienna,  and  chief  chorus  master  at  Stuttgart.  He 
composed  two  operas,  ballet  music,  and  flute  pieces. 

Dorati,  Antal,  contemporary  Hungarian  conductor; 
in  1937  he  directed  the  opening  concert  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorati  Di  Granaiola,  Nicolo,  Italian  trombonist  and 
composer,  born  Castle  of  Granaiola,  Lucca,  about  1513; 
died  at  Lucca  in  1593.  His  compositions  include  mad- 
rigals, motets  and  songs. 

Doret,  Gustave,  Swiss  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Aigle,  Sept.  20,  1866.  He  studied  under  Joachim, 
Marsick,  Dubois  and  Massenet,  and  has  conducted  many 
concerts  and  orchestras  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Vevey,  Rome, 
London  and  Amsterdam.  His  works  include  four  op- 
eras, a  cantata,  and  an  oratorio. 

Dorffel,  Alfred,  German  critic  and  editor,  born 
Waldenburg,  Saxony,  Jan.  24,  1821;  died  Liepzig,  Jan. 
22,  1905;  a  pupil  of  Fink,  Miiller,  Mencjelssohn  and 
others  at  Leipzig,  and  librarian  of  the  Leipzig  City  Li- 
brary. His  own  library  was  acquired  by  C..F.  Peters, 
and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Peters'  Music  Library. 
The  fame  of  the  Edition  Peters'  is  due  in  large  part  to 
his  careful  editorship.  He  also  made  a  German  transla- 
tion of  Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  a  thematic 
catalogue  of  Bach's  instrumental  works,  and  of  Schu- 
mann's complete  works. 

Dorfman,  Jacques,  contemporary  Russian  violon- 
cellist, born  Odessa,  student  at  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris  Conservatories.  After  tours  of  Russia  and  Si- 
beria, he  gave  many  recitals  in  France,  finally  settling 
in  Paris  and  becoming  a  French  citizen. 

Dorfmann,  Ania,  contemporary  Russian  pianist, 
bora  Odessa.  She  studied  with  Isidor  Philipp  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  made  her  debut  as  a  virtuoso  at 
Liege,  Belgium,  and  has  since  toured  extensively  as  a 
recitalist  and  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  with  the 
leading  symphony  orchestras.  Her  first  American  tour 
took  place  during  1936-37. 

D'Orgeval,  £douard  Barthelemy  Brion,  see  Brion 
flQrgeval,  Edouard  Barthelemy. 

Doria,  Clara,  see  Rogers,  Clara  Kathleen. 

Dorian,  the  ecclesiastical  mode  of  D  to  D>, 


Dorian  Trio,  contemporary  English  trio,  composed 
of  Kathleen  Washbourne,  piano;  Pauline  Taylor,  vio- 
lin; Enid  Lewis,  violoncello.  Their  activities  are  con- 
fined largely  to  educational  work,  much  of  which  has 
been  done  in  Wales. 

Doring,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Wilhelmshaven,  Apr.  28,  1895 ;  he  has  composed 
orchestral  works,  violin  pieces  and  studies,  also  some 
piano  music. 

Doring,  C.  H.,  late  igth  century  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer.  Besides  his  many  educational 
publications,  he  has  written  Songs  in  Folk-song  style, 
Legendary  Pictures,  Miniatures.,  and  Sea  Pictures. 

Doring,  Ernst,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Oldenburg,  Mar.  25,  1868;  the  majority  of  his 
compositions  and  studies  are  for  the  'cello. 

Doring,  Georg  Oswald,  German  composer,  born 
Bautzen,  Oct.  3,  1870;  his  works  include  singspiels, 
festspiels,  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Doring,  Gottfried,  German  cantor  and  musicologist, 
born  Pomerendorf ,  near  Elbing,  May  9,  1801 ;  died 
there,  June  20,  1869.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Zeltner  and 
wrote  a  history  of  music  in  Prussia. 

Doring,  Johann  Friedrich  Samuel,  German  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Gatterstadt,  near  Querfurt, 
1766;  died  Altenburg,  Aug.  27,  1840.  He  studied  with 
Dole  in  Leipzig,  and  published  a  book  of  chorals. 

Doring,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Dresden,  July  4,  1834;  died  there,  Mar.  26,  1916. 
He  studied  with  Hauptmann,  Lobe,  Plaidy  and  Richter 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Dresden  Conservatory  where  he  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  pedagogue.  He  wrote  excellent  instructive 
works  for  piano ;  also  sonatas  and  sonatinas. 

Doring,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  lutenist, 
born  Karlsruhe,  Aug.  14,  1887.  The  majority  of  his 
compositions  are  for  the  lute. 

Dorje,  an  East  Indian  bell,  also  called  drilbu. 

D'Ormeville,  Carlo,  see  Ormeville,  Carlo  d\ 

Dorn,  Alexander  Julius  Paul,  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Riga,  June  8,  1833;  died 
Berlin,  Nov.  27,  .1901 ;  son  and  pupil  of  Heinrich  L.  E. 
Dorn.  He  taught  and  conducted  in  Egypt  before  set- 
tling in  Berlin  as  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Hochschule, 
and  composed  more  than  four  hundred  works,  including 
masses,  a  cantata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Dorn,  Edward,  see  Rockel,  Joseph  Leopold. 

Dorn,  Heinrich  Ludwig  Egmont,  German  com- 
poser, conductor  and  teacher,  born  Konigsberg,  Prus- 
sia, Nov.  14,  1804;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  10,  1892.  He 
studied  at  Konigsberg  University,  and  under  Zelter, 
Klein  and  Berger  at  Berlin,  where  he  also  became 
acquainted  with  Marx  and  Spontani.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  conductors  of  his  day,  holding  important  posts 
at  Hamburg,  I^iga,  Cologne  and  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Berlin.  He  was  also  highly  rated  as  a  teacher ;  Robert 
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Schumann  was  one  of  his  pupils  in  composition.  Dorn 
was  a  conservative  in  matters  musical,  and  therefore 
in  his  day  an  opponent  of  Wagner.  His  works  include 
ten  operas,  and  an  interesting  three-volume  autobiog- 
raphy. 

Dorn,  Otto,  German  teacher  and  music  critic,  born 
at  Cologne,  Sept.  7,  1848;  died  Wiesbaden,  Nov.  8, 
1931;  son  and  pupil  of  Heinrich  L.  E.  Dorn;  student 
at  the  Stern  Conservatory.  Berlin ;  later  a  teacher  and 
music  critic  at  Wiesbaden.  He  wrote  several  operas, 
a  symphony,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Dornburg,  Rudolf  Schulz,  see  Sclnds-Doniburg, 
Rudolf. 

Dornel,  Louis  Antoine,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Paris  about  1765.  In  1706  he  won  the 
post  of  organist  from  Rameau  in  a  contest  at  the  Church 
of  Sainte  Madeleine.  He  was  considered  in  his  time 
to  have  been  a  master  of  both  the  organ  and  the  harp- 
sichord, composing  many  religious  and  secular  works, 
including  a  book  of  sonatas  for  solo  violin. 

Dorner,  Armin  W.,  American  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Marietta,  O.,  June  22,  1852;  pupil  of  Kullak, 
Bendel  and  Weitzmann  at  Berlin,  and  later  piano  pro- 
fessor at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 

Dornheckter,  Robert,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Franzburg,  Pom- 
erania,  Nov.  4,  1839;  died  Stralsund,  May  19,  1890; 
pupil  of  Flodoard  Geyer  and  Hubert  Ries  in  Berlin. 
His  compositions  included  songs,  choral,  organ  and 
piano  works. 

Dorrhauer,  Lid  Gunther,  see  Gunther-Dorrhauer, 
Lid. 

Dorschfeldt,  Gerhard,  German  composer,  pianist 
and  music  critic,  born  Magdeburg,  Dec.  14,  1890;  his 
works  include  symphonies,  piano  sonatas  and  songs. 

Dorstling,  Gustav  Robert,  German  composer,  born 
Chemnitz,  Dec.  26,  1821.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  a  flute  concerto,  a  clarinet  concerto  and  a  vio- 
lin concerto. 

D'Ortigue,  Joseph  Louis,  see  Ortigue,  Joseph  Louis 
d\ 

Dorus,  Vincent  Joseph  (real  name  van  Steen- 
kiste),  French  flutist  and  composer,  born  Valenciennes, 
Mar.  i,  1812 ;  died  at  Etretat  in  June  1896.  He  became 
professor  of  the  flute  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  his 
works  were  chiefly  for  his  instrument. 

Dorus-Gras,  Julie  Aimee  Josephe  (nee  van 
Steenkiste),  French  opera  singer,  born  Valenciennes, 
Sept.  7,  1805;  died  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1896.  She  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  with  Paer  and  Bor- 
dogni,  making  her  debut  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Later 
she  became  chamber  singer  to  the  king,  and  a  favorite 
in  many  European  opera  houses. 

Dosa,  a  Japanese  trumpet,  also  called  sona  rappa. 
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Dosho,  a  Japanese  cane-flute,  originally  designed 
as  a  toy,  and  later  advocated  for  serious  music  without 
success. 

Doss,  Adolf  von,  German  composer,  born  Pfarr- 
kirchen,  Lower  Bavaria,  Sept.  10,  1825;  died  Rome, 
Aug.  13,  1886.  He  was  the  composer  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  works,  including  six  operas, 
two  operettas,  eleven  oratorios,  and  cantatas,  a  grand 
mass  and  three  symphonies. 

Dost,  G.  Bruno,  German  composer,  born  Werda, 
Falkenstein,  July  9,  1849;  died  Dresden,  Dec.  10,  1916. 
His  works  include  choruses,  songs,  piano  pieces  and 
organ  pieces. 

Dost,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Schneeberg, 
July  13,  1877.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory, and  has  composed  a  symphony,  chamber  music, 
a  violoncello  concerto,  choruses  and  songs. 

Dost,  Walter,  German  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Schneeberg,  May 
26,  1874.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  has  composed 
songs,  also  operatic,  choral,  orchestral  and  violin  works. 

Dostal,  Nico,  Austrian  composer,  born  Kornneu- 
burg,  Vienna,  Nov.  27,  1895.  He  studied  in  Kloster- 
neuburg,  and  then  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  composer  of 
operas,  masses,  potpourris,  film  music  and  operettas. 

Dostalik,  Frano,  Slovak  composer,  born  Feb.  27, 
1896. 

Dot  (Fr.  point;  Ger.  Punkt;.  It.  punto),  as  a  symbol 
of  rhythm,  a  dot  placed  after  a  note  prolongs  its  time 
value  one  half ;  for  example,  a  dotted  half  note  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  half  note  and  a  quarter  note  tied.  The 
double  dot,  which  lengthens  the  note  by  three  quarters 
of  its  time  value,  is  occasionally  used.  When  a  dot 
is  set  over  or  under  a  note  it  indicates  that  the  note 
or  notes  are  to  be  played  staccato. 

Doteku,  an  antique  Japanese  bell  about  a  foot  high, 
struck  with  a  wooden  mallet. 

Dotsch,  Michael,  Bohemian  violin  maker,  born  in 
1874.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Schonbach,  then 
opened  his  own  business  in  1914  at  Berlin.  He  follows 
the  Guadagnini  and  Gagliano  models,  and  makes  every 
part  of  his  instruments  with  his  own  hands. 

Dotzauer,  Justus  Bernard  Friedrich,  German  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  at  Leipzig  in  1804;  died  at  Ham- 
burg in  1874;  son  of  Justus  Johann  Friedrich  Dotzauer 
(q.v.). 

Dotzauer,  Justus  Johann  Friedrich,  German  vio- 
loncellist, composer  and  teacher,  born  Hasselbrieth,  near 
Hildburghausen,  June  20,  1783;  died  Dresden,  Mar.  6, 
i860;  a  pupil  of  Heuschkel,  Gleichmann,  Riittinger, 
Hildburghausen,  Hessner  and  Kriegck.  He  played  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Meiningen,  then  at  Leipzig,  under 
Romberg  in  Berlin,  and  later  became  first  'cellist  in 
the  Dresden  orchestra.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
players  and  teachers  of  the  violoncello,  and  numbered 
many  famous  names  among  his  pupils,  including  Kum- 
mer,  Dreschler,  Schuberth,  and  his  son,  Karl  Ludwig 
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Dotzauer.  His  works  included  an  opera,  symphonies, 
overtures,  chamber  music,  masses ;  also  many  solos  for 
the  'cello. 

Dotzauer,  Karl  Ludwig  (Louis),  German  violon- 
cellist, born  Dresden,  Dec.  7,  1811;  died  Kassel,  July 
i,  1897;  son  and  pupil  of  Justus  Johann  Friedrich 
Dotzauer ;  first  'cellist  of  the  Court  Orchestra  in  Kas- 
sel. 

Douay,  £mile,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Paris  about  1802;  died  there,  ( ?).  He  studied  with 
Reicha,  and  composed  a  symphony,  and  some  chamber 
music. 

Douay,  Georges,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Jan. 
7,  1840.  He  studied  with  Duprato,  and  composed  many 
operettas  produced  at  the  smaller  Parisian  theatres. 

Double  (Fr.),  (i)  an  obsolete  name  for  variation, 
often  used  in  classical  works,  such  as  Bach's  English 
Suites  and  violin  sonatas;  (2)  the  16  ft.  stop  of  an 
organ;  (3)  as  an  adjective  it  denotes  an  instrument 
that  sounds  an  octave  lower,  i.e.,  double-bass,  double- 
bassoon,  etc. ;  (4)  as  a  verb  it  signifies  that  an  octave 
either  higher  or  lower  should  be  added  to  the  tones  in- 
dicated. 

Double  bar,  a  division  marking  a  piece  or  move- 
ment into  sections ;  if  accompanied  by  dots,  it  indicates 
the  section  is  to  be  repeated.  It  was  frequently  used 
in  classical  music,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  first 
section,  which  was  almost  invariably  repeated.  A 
double  bar  placed  within  a  measure  does  not  affect  the 
time  value. 

Doublebass  or  Contrabass,  (Fr.  contrebasse;  Ger. 
Kontrabass;  It.  contrabasso) ,  this  member  of  the  violin 
family,  which  has  retained  a  number  of  the  features 
of  the  contrabass  viol,  the  violone,  as  well  as  the  name 
contrabass  in  several  countries  (including  Germany  and 
England)  until  the  igth  century,  usually  has  four 
strings,  although  three-stringed  and  five-stringed  con- 
trabasses also  exist,  the  latter,  however,  being  quite 
rare.  The  instrument  retained  the  sloping  shoulders, 
flat  back  and  corners  of  the  viol,  but  added  the  scroll 
and  /  holes  of  the  violin.  The  average  full-size  double- 
bass  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  with  varied  deviations, 
and  with  smaller  sizes  ranging  downward  to  four  and 
one  half  feet  in  length.  While  there  have  been  a  variety 
of  tunings  and  even  a  six-stringed  instrument,  the  mod- 
ern orchestra  doublebass  having  four  strings  is  tuned 
e — a — d — g,  and  sounds  its  music  an  octave  lower  than 
written.  Since  it  is  tuned  in  fourths,  when  a  fifth 
string  is  added  it  sounds  the  lower  C.  During  the  igth 
century,  three-stringed  basses  were  popular.  The 
doublebass  is  the  only  transposing  instrument  of  the 
violin  family,  and  the  notation  is  *  written  an  octave 
higher  than  the  actual  sounds  merely  for  the  conve- 
nience of  avoiding  many  leger  lines.  In  most  instances, 
the  contrabass  or  doublebass  is  the  deepest  toned  in- 
strument in  the  orchestra,  and  represents  the  16  foot 
register  of  the  organ.  Until  the  close  of  the  i8th  cen- 


tury the  neck  of  the  instrument  was  always  fretted  like 
that  of  the  older  contrabass  viol.  Frets  were  discarded 
with  the  more  florid  figuration  in  bass  orchestral  parts, 
which  came  as  the  result  of  improved  technique. 
Double  stopping  is  practically  impossible,  and  is  never 
used ;  in  orchestral  playing  it  can  only  be  done  where 
one  of  the  notes  is  played  on  an  open  string.  The 
mute  has  so  little  effect  on  the  instrument  that  it  is 
seldom  carried  by  the  players.  Although  harmonics 
are  possible,  they  are  hardly  ever  heard  in  orchestral 
playing  because  of  the  difficulty  in  playing  upon  such 
thick  strings.  Tremolo  effects  are  remarkable  and 
pizzicato  very  impressive  if  executed  on  the  open 
strings.  The  doublebasses,  in  most  instances, 
strengthen  the  bass  of  the  violoncellos  by  doubling 
their  part  in  the  lower  octave.  Baltazarini,  who  di- 
rected a  band  of  twenty  violins,  is  the  first  one  known 
to  have  used  a  doublebass.  At  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  orchestra  of  twenty-four  violins  numbered 
one  doublebass.  Joseph  Kampfer  was  the  first  vir- 
tuoso on  the  instrument  in  the  last  part  of  the  i8th 
century.  Domenico  Dragonetti  (1763-1846)  and  Gio- 
vanni Bottesini  (1821-1889)  were  the  two  greatest 
doublebass  players,  famed  for  their  outstanding  solo 
work.  To  the  former  belongs  the  credit  of  having  de- 
veloped the  higher  technique,  and  to  the  latter  the 
introduction  of  a  bow  made  after  the  pattern,  and  held 
in  the  manner  of  the  violoncello  bow.  Sergei  Kous- 
sevitzky  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  performer  on 
the  instrument.  The  dignified  and  ponderous  tone  qual- 
ity of  the  doublebass  can  easily  be  made  bombastic; 
the  greatest  strains  composed  for  the  instrument  are  to 
be  found  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Double  Bass  Viol,  see  Viol. 

Double  Bassoon,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  placed 
in  the  Pedal  or  in  the  manuals,  and  suggesting  the  tone 
of  the  orchestral  contrabassoon  (q.v.). 

Double  Bassoon,  the  Contrabassoon  (q.v.). 

Double  Cadence,  an  ornament  of  the  French  school. 

Double  Chant,  a  chant  equal  in  length  to  two  single 
chants,  and  covering  two  verses.  It  is  used  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  where  it  was  introduced  after  the 
Restoration. 

Double  Clarinet,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  the 
sub-octave  of  the  Clarinet. 

Double  Concerto,  a  concerto  for  two  solo  instru- 
ments, usually  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Double  Counterpoint,  the  specific  name  for  inverti- 
ble  counterpoint  in  two  parts,  i.e.,  the  two  parts  may  be 
moved  below  or  above  each  other  at  the  will  of  the 
composer.  The  only  species  of  double  counterpoint 
that  is  natural  is  that  of  inversion  in  the  octave,  or 
possibly  two  octaves.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  shift 
the  upper  part  an  octave  lower,  or  the  lower  part  an 
octave  higher  while  the  remaining  part  is  held  sta- 
tionary. When  one  part  is  transferred  beyond  the  other 
to  an  interval  other  than  the  octave,  it  becomes  arti- 
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ficial  double  counterpoint;  this  species  of  invertible 
counterpoint  can  be  determined  only  by  careful  experi- 
ment and  calculation.  The  most  frequently  employed 
types  of  artificial  double  counterpoint  are  double 
counterpoint  in  the  twelfth,  in  the  eleventh,  in  the 
tenth,  in  the  thirteenth,  in  the  ninth  and  in  the  seventh. 

Double  Croche  (Fr.),  a  sixteenth  note. 

Double  Diapason,  a  16  ft.  (manual)  and  32  ft. 
(Pedal)  organ-stop  giving  the  foundation-tone  of  the 
organ. 

Double  Dulciana,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Contra-Dulciana. 

Double  Flat,  a  sign,  consisting  of  two  flats,  which 
lowers  a  note  a  whole  tone. 

Double  Fugue,  a  fugue  in  which  two  subjects  ap- 
pear, and  are  manipulated  simultaneously.  A  single 
fugue  in  which  the  first  counterpoint  is  retained  with 
the  subject  throughout  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fugue 
gives  the  effect  of  an  intended  double  thematic  basis. 
In  the  genuine  double  -fugue  the  two  subjects  must  co- 
ordinate strictly;  the  second  or  counter-theme  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  thematic  material,  and  is  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  that  govern  the  principal  subject. 

Double  Melodia,  a  16  ft.  open  wood  organ-stop,  the 
sub-octave  of  the  melodia. 

Double  Salicional,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Contra-Salidonal. 

Double  Sharp,  the  sign  "X"  which  raises  a  note 
a  whole  tone. 

Double  Stop,  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two 
notes  on  the  violin  or  other  instrument  of  the  same 
family.  Double  stopping  is  accomplished  by  drawing 
the  bow  over  two  or  more  strings  either  open  or  stopped. 

Double  Tongueing,  ( i )  the  playing  of  rapid,  clean- 
cut,  staccato  on  the  flute,  cornet,  trumpet,  etc.,  by  the 
alternation  of  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  to  the  palate. 
Through  alternation  of  movement,  instead  of  the  re- 
peated action  of  single  tongueing,  which  is  the  rapid 
succession  of  the  lingual  letter  T  as  in  "rat-tat-tat," 
double  tongueing  relieves  the  tongue  muscles  by  the 
alternation  of  an  explosive  T  with  a  linguo-palatal  such 
as  D  or  Kf  as  in  the  words  "ticker"  or  "tucker." 
Triple  and  Quadruple  tongueing  are  also  possible.  (2) 
The  term  double  tongued  may  be  applied  to  certain 
reed  stops  which  have  two  tongues  on  the  organ. 

Double  Trombone,  another  term  for  the  organ- 
stop,  Contra-Trombone. 

Double-trouble,  a  step  forming  part  of  the  break- 
down (q.v.). 

Double  Trumpet,  a  16  ft.  manual  lingual  organ- 
stop,  the  sub-octave  of  the  Trumpet. 

Doubleday,  Leila,  Australian  violinist  and  pianist, 
born  in  Australia  in  1894  (?).  She  studied  piano  as  a 
child,  later  becoming  a  student  at  the  Melbourne  Con- 
servatory, where  she  decided  to  specialize  in  the  violin. 
She  next  went  to  Vienna,  studied  with  Arnold  Rose, 
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and  made  her  debut  there  with  Bruno  Walter's  orches- 
tra. Since  then  she  has  given  many  successful  concerts 
and  formed  the  well-known  "Pirani  Trio." 

Doubles,  a  name  given  to  changes  on  five  bells. 

Doublette,  (i)  a  2  ft.  metal  organ-stop  giving 
Diapason  tone;  (2)  a  compound  stop  of  two  ranks. 

Doublophone,  a  combination  of  a  valve-trombone 
and  a  euphonium,  joined  by  a  common  mouthpiece,  in- 
vented by  Fontaine  Besson  of  Paris  in  1891.  By  means 
of  the  left  thumb,  which  controls  a  valve,  the  current 
of  air  can  be  thrown  from  the  mouthpiece  into  the  tube 
of  either  instrument. 

Doucemelle,  a  I5th  century  keyboard  instrument  of 
the  clavichord  type,  having  twelve  pairs  of  strings  di- 
vided into  three  segments  by  long  bridges. 

Doucement  (Fr.),  gently,  sweetly. 

Doucet,  Clement,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Brussels,  Apr.  9,  1894.  He  studied  in  Paris  and 
Brussels,  and  has  composed  some  piano  pieces. 

Douglas,  Charles  Winfred,  American  clergyman, 
organist,  composer  and  author,  born  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  15,  1867;  pupil  of  Goetschius  and  Parker.  He 
has  been  assistant  organist  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Syra- 
cuse, organist  at  Zion  and  St.  Timothy's  Churches, 
New  York,  assistant  organist  at  St.  John's  Cathedral, 
Denver,  canon-preceptor  at  a  cathedral  in  Fond-du-Lac, 
Wis.,  and  instructor  in  plain-chant  at  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York.  He  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  Gregorian  music.  His  books  include  The 
St.  Dunstan  Psalter,  Songs  of  the  Church,  The  Amer- 
ican Psalter,  The  Praise  of  God-Church  Music  in  His- 
tory and  Practice. 

Douglas,  Patrick,  i6th  century  Scottish  composer, 
who  is  mentioned  in  a  Christ  Church  (Oxford)  manu- 
script. To  him  are  ascribed  two  five-part  motets,  In- 
cowvertendo  and  Ubi  est  Abel. 

Douglass,  Joseph  H.,  American  negro  violinist, 
born  Washington,  D.  C,  1869;  died  Dec.  7,  1935.  He 
began  to  study  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  spent  a'number 
of  years  in  Europe  as  the  protege  of  his  grandfather, 
Frederick  Douglass,  a  statesman  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  played  at  a  concert 
during  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

Douillet,  Pierre,  Russian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1861.  He  came  to  America  in  1890, 
taught  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  San^Jose,  Cal.,  and 
later  opened  his  own  school  in  San  Francisco. 

Doulcet,  Louis  Adolphe  de,  see  Pontecoulant,  Louis 
Adolphe  de  Doulcet. 

Dounis,  D.  C.,  Greek  violinist,  violin  teacher  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  at  Athens  in  1887.  He  studied 
at  Prague  and  Vienna  with  Franz  Ondficek,  and  as 
Paris  with  Marsick  and  Lavignac,  toured  Russia,  Aus- 
tria and  Eastern  Europe  as  a  concert  violinist,  and  be- 
came violin  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  at 
Salonica.  His  writings  have  had  an  important  influence 
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on  violin  technic,  and  include  The  Artist's  Technic  of 
Violin  Playing,  Preparatory  Studies  in  Octaves,  Funda- 
mental Trill  Studies,  The  Dounis  Daily  Dozen,  The 
Staccato,  New  Aids  to  the  Technical  Development  and 
The  Absolute  Independence  of  the  Fingers. 

Douomoliu,  Touchmolin  Joseph,  see  Touche- 
mwlin,  Joseph. 

Dourlen,  Victor  Charles  Paul,  French  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Dunkerque,  Nov.  3,  1780;  died  Batti- 
gnolles,  near  Paris,  Jan.  8,  1864;  pupil  of  Mozel,  Catel 
and  Gossec  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  later 
became  a  professor  of  harmony.  He  composed  comic 
operas,  chamber  music,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on 
harmony., 

Dousa,  Karel,  Czech  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Zlonice,  Jan.  28,  1876;  student  at  the 
Prague  Conservator}7'.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  piano  and  orchestral  works. 

Douty,  Nicholas,  American  organist,  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  Philadelphia,  Apr.  14,  1870.  He  studied 
organ  and  theory  with  Pyne  and  Cresson,  and  played 
the  organ  at  several  churches  in  his  native  city.  Later 
he  took  vocal  lessons  from  Sbriglia,  and  was  soloist 
at  many  of  the  Bach  Festivals  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Among 
his  compositions  are  pieces  for  organ  and  for  piano. 

Doux  (Fr.),  sweet,  soft. 

Douzieme  (Fr.),  the  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Dow,  Daniel,  English  teacher  and  compiler,  born 
at  Perthshire,  in  1732;  died  Edinburgh,:  Jan.  20,  1783. 
He  published  two  collections  of  ancient  Scotch  music, 
and  several  dance  collections  containing  some  of  his 
own  pieces. 

Dowding,  Emily,  late  i8th  century  and  early  iQth 
century  English  organist ;  she  played  at  Temple  Church 
in  London,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  woman 
organist  in  England. 

Dowell,  see  MacDowelL 

Dowland,  John,  English  composer,  born  at  London 
in  1563;  died  there  after  1626.  Before  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  in  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Cobham, 
English  ambassador  at  Paris ;  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  received  two  degrees.  Later  he  was  invited 
to  Germany  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  went  from 
there  to  Italy  for  study  with  Luca  Marenzio.  On  Nov. 
n,  1598,  Dowland  was  appointed  lutenist  to  Christian 
IV  of  Denmark.  He  was  somewhat  neglected  by  his 
countrymen,  but  received  recognition  in  England  dur- 
ing his  old  age,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
King's  Musicians.  Dowland  was  a  great  virtuoso  on 
the  lute,  and  without  a  rival  in  all  Europe.  As  a  com- 
poser, his  remarkable  ability  was  probably  less  con- 
spicuous in  his  own  day  than  it  is  now,  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  playing  eclipsed  his  other  gifts  in 
the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  greatness  of  his  achievement  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  composition  of  the  art  song  can  only  be  measured 
in  the  light  of  the  auh&equem;  development  of  that  form. 
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His  chief  claim  to  immortality  is  as  a  song-writer; 
he  composed  more  than  eighty  songs  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal melodic  interest  centered  about  the  solo  voice  and 
was  not  equally  shared  by  all  the  voices  as  in  a  madrigal. 
The  songs  in  his  first  book  were  of  fairly  simple  design ; 
those  in  the  second  book  show  a  tremendous  advance, 
with  great  importance  being  given  to  the  lute  accom- 
paniment. The  third  and  fourth  books  contain  works 
which  rely  entirely  on  melodic  beauty  and  exquisite 
phrasing. 

Dowlaixd,  Robert,  English  lutenist  and  composer, 
born  about,  1 586;  died  in  1641.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Dowland;  his  education  was  partially  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  first  work,  Varietie  of  Lute  Lessons,  published  in 
1610;  the  same  year  he  edited  a  collection  of  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  airs,  A  Musicall  Banquet,  dedicated 
to  his  godfather,  Sir  Robert  Sidney.  In  1626,  Dowland 
became  lutenist  to  Charles  I  of  England;  only  one  of 
his  original  compositions  is  extant. 

Down  beat,  a  downward  stroke  of  the  hand  to 
mark  the  first  beat  or  first  accent  in  a  measure. 

Down  Bow,  in  playing  the  violin  and  similar  instru- 
ments, the  downward  stroke  of  the  bow  from  nut  to 
point. 

Down  Town  Glee  Club,  New  York  City,  Ameri- 
can male  chorus  of  two  hundred  voices,  originally 
founded  by  business  men  in  the  financial  section  of  the 
city,  organized  in  February,  1927;  incorporated  in 
April,  1928.  This  organization,  which  is  non-profit 
and  non-commercial,  is  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
music  appreciation,  and  the  extension  of  its  cultural 
influence.  Two  concerts  are  held  annually  at  Carnegie 
Hall  for  members  of  the  club,  and  the  choir  boys  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine  of  New  York 
City  make  their  only  public  appearances  at  their  Christ- 
mas concerts.  The  Club  not  only  fosters  talent  within 
its  own  ranks,  but  has  employed  well-known  singers 
and  instrumentalists  as  Florence  Easton,  Percy  Grain- 
ger, Crete  Stueckgold  and  Frederic  Baer  as  assisting 
artists,  as  well  as  members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Orchestra  for  supplementary  accom- 
paniments. Philip  James'  setting  of  Vachel  Lindsay's 
poem  General  William  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven  was 
written  especially  for,  dedicated  to,  and  first  performed 
by  the  Down  Town  Glee  Club;  it  has  also  presented 
the  first  American  performances  of  Wagner's  Audie 
Kunst,  Arnold  Bax's  The  Boar's  Head;  Edmund  Tur- 
ges's  From  Stormy  Windes;  Henry  Lawes'  Angler's 
Song;  Schubert's  He  Whose  Flag,- etc.  The  Glee  Club 
is  conducted  by  Dr.  Channing  Lefebvre,  is  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  America,  and  was 
heard  on  the  radio  on  a  coast-to-coast  network  in  1930. 

Downer-Eaton,  Jessie,  American  organist,  pianist, 
composed (and  teacher,  born  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Nov.  17, 
1872.  She  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  at 
Boston,  toured  extensively,  gave  the  first  performance 
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of  Rachmaninoff's  Violoncello  Sonata  with  Arthur 
Hadley,  founded  the  "Downer-Eaton  Trio,"  and  com- 
posed songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Downes,  Olin,  American  music  critic,  lecturer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Evanston,  III.,  Jan.  27,  1886. 
He  studied  piano  with  Carl  Baerman;  harmony  and 
counterpoint  with  Homer  Norris,  Clifford  Heilman  and 
John  P.  Marshall ;  voice  with  Berg-Lot gren  and  George 
S.  Fergusson ;  and  ensemble  playing  with  Jacques  and 
Josef  Malkin.  After  serving  as  music  critic  on  the 
Boston  "Post"  from  1906  to  1924,  he  became  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  "Times/*  a  position  which  he 
still  holds.  He  has  also  lectured  extensively  on  music 
at  the  Massachusetts  Extension  and  Lowell  Institute; 
and  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  Finnish  Government  has  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Order  of  the  Commander  of  the  White  Rose  for  his 
services  to  Finnish  music,  especially  the  compositions 
of  Jean  Sibelius.  His  literary  works  include  The  Lure 
of  Music  (1918),  and  Symphonic  Masterpieces;  he  has 
also  contributed  to  music  periodicals,  and  written  pro- 
gram notes.  In  1938  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
Music  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  scheduled  to 
open  its  gates  in  1939. 

Doxology  (Greek),  a  short  hymn  or  song  of  praise 
to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Doyague,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer,  born  at  Sala- 
manca, in  1755;  died  there  in  1842;  professor  of  music 
at  the  Salamanca  University,  and  composer  of  sacred 
music. 

Doyen,  Albert,  late  igth  century  pianist  and  com- 
poser; a  series  of  fifteen  pieces,  Interieurs,  reveal  the 
harmonic  influence  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Doyen,  Manuel  J.,  French  composer,  born  in  1882 ; 
a  well-known  choral  director  in  Paris.  He  has  com- 
posed an  opera,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

D'Oyly  Carte,  Richard,  see;  Carte,  Richard  D'Oyly. 

Draa,  Charles  Clifton,  American  pianist,  born 
Niles,  O.,  May  13,  1871 ;  a  pupil  of  William  Mason, 
and  active  in  the  musical  life  of  Los  Angeles  for  many 
years. 

Drabandt,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lippehue,  Jan.  8,  1864;  his  works  include 
organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Draber,  Hermann  Wilhelm,  German  flutist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Niederleppersdorf, 
Silesia,  Sept.  20,  1878.  He  studied  with  Ferruccio 
Busoni,  contributed  articles  to  various  German  musical 
periodicals,  and  edited  works  for  the  flute. 

Draeger,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Batzlow, 
Feb.  14,  1888;  his  works  include  a  flute  concerto,  choral 
works,  songs,  male-choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Draeseke  (Draseke),  Felix  August  Bernhard, 
German  composer,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Coburg, 
Oct.  5,  1835;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  26,  1913;  he  was  a 
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pupil  of  Rietz  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  of  Liszt 
at  Weimar,  teaching  later  at  Dresden,  Lausanne, 
Munich,  Geneva  and  Dresden.  His  works  include  six 
operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  a  Grand  Mass,  numerous 
piano  works,  and  was  the  author  of  an  analysis  of 
Liszt's  symphonic  poems. 

Drag,  (i),  a  descending  portamento  in  lute  playing; 
(2)  a  particular  stroke  used  -on  the  side  drum. 

Draghi,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  librettist, 
born  at  Rimini  in  1635;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  16,  1700. 
His  works  include  sixty-seven  operas,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  festival  plays,  thirty-seven  oratorios,  cantatas 
and  masses.  Draghi  also  wrote  librettos  which  were 
set  by  other  composers,  including  Ziani,  Bertali,  and 
the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 

Draghi,  Giovanni  Baptista,  Italian  harpsichordist 
and  composer.  He  lived  in  London  from  1667-1706; 
Samuel  Pepys  expresses  admiration  for  one  of  his 
operas,  which  was  written  for  Thomas  Killigrew.  He 
excelled  on  the  harpsichord,  was  music  master  to  Queen 
Anne  and  her  sister,  Queen  Mary,  and  organist  to 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  wife  of  Charles  II.  He  wit- 
nessed the  introduction  of  Italian  opera  into  England, 
composed  for  the  harpsichord,  and  set  an  ode  by  John 
Dryden,  From  Harmony,  to  music. 

Dragoi,  V.  Sabin,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Arad, 
June  19,  1894;  studied  in  Prague.  Since  1926  he  has 
been  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Timisoara,  Rou- 
mania.  His  compositions  include  operas,  chamber  mu- 
sic, choruses,  piano  pieces  and  works  for  orchestra. 
Two  movements  from  his  Suite  Rustique  were  per- 
formed by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  in  1938, 
under  the  direction  of  Georges  Enesco. 

Dragonette,  Jessica,  contemporary  soprano,  born 
Calcutta,  India,  of  American  parents.  She  studied 
dramatics  and  singing  from  childhood,  and  completed 
her  artistic  training  with  Estelle  Liebling,  a  distin- 
guished vocal  instructor  in  New  York.  She  was  chosen 
by  Max  Reinhardt  for  his  stupendous  spectacle  The 
Miracle,  and  her  accomplishments  have,  been  highly 
praised  by  Chaliapin.  She  has  maintained  a  position 
in  the  first  rank  of  radio  and  concert  singers,  and  has 
been  highly  honored  for  her  work  in  these  fields. 

Dragonetti,  Domenico,  Italian  double-bass  player 
and  composer,  bora  Venice,  Apr.  7,  1763 ;  died  London, 
Apr.  16,  1846 ;  a  pupil  of  Berini,  whom  he  quickly  sur* 
passed  in  technical  facility.  He  played  in  the  opera 
orchestra  at  Vincenza,  and  there  he  discovered  and 
bought  a  bass  made  by  Gasparo  di  Salo,  master  of  the 
Amatis.  Though  he  received  many  offers,  he  never 
parted  with  this  marvellous  instrument.  He  went  to 
London,  where  the  force  and  expression  of  his  playing 
astounded  his  hearers.  There  he  met  Haydn,  with 
whom  he  became  intimate.  Ten  years  later  in  Vienna 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven.  In  1845,  at 
the  age  of  82,  he  headed  the  basses  at  the  Beethoven 
Festival  in  Bonn;  Berlioz  wrote  that  he  had  seldom 
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heard  the  scherzo  in  Beethoven's  C  Minor  Symphony 
with  so  much  vigor  and  finish  as  on  this  occasion. 
Dragonetti's  double  bass,  his  companion  for  nearly  60 
years,  was  bequeathed  to  St.  Mark's  in  Venice. 

Dragoni,  Giovanni  Andrea,  Italian  composer  and 
choir  master,  born  at  Mendola  about  1540 ;  died  at  Rome 
in  1598;  a  pupil  of  Palestrina.  He  was  choir  master 
at  St.  John  Lateran,  and  writer  of  madrigals  and 
church  music. 

Drahtsaite  (Ger.),  a  wire  string. 

Drake,  Earl  R.,  American  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Aurora,  III.,  Nov.  26,  1865 ;  died  Chicago, 
May  6,  1916;  pupil  of  Rosenbecker,  Schradieck,  Hild, 
Kolling,  and  later  of  Joachim  in  Berlin.  He  toured 
extensively,  became  head  of  the  violin  department  of 
the  Gottschalk  Lyric  School,  Chicago,  directed  the 
Drake  Quartette,  and  in  1900  organized  his  own  music 
school  in  Chicago.  His  works  included  an  opera,  or- 
chestral pieces  and  violin  music. 

Drake,  Erik,  Swedish  composer,  teacher  and  theor- 
ist, born  Hagelsrums  Card,  Ostgotland,  Jan.  8,  1788; 
died  Stockholm,  June  9,  1870.  He  wrote  operatic, 
choral  and  chamber  music  works;  also  books  on  mu- 
sical theory. 

Drake  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quar- 
tet, founded  at  Bradford  in  1913.  The  original  per- 
sonnel includes  Edgar  Drake,  first  violin;  Arthur 
Boothroyd,  second  violin;  Harry  Thornton,  viola; 
Herbert  Drake,  violoncello.  They  played  at  the  Brad- 
ford Free  Chamber  Concerts  for  a  number  of  years. 

Drake-Brockman,  Maurice,  English  composer, 
born  in  1880;  his  works  include  two  suites,  one  for 
string  quartet  and  another  for  piano  and  'cello. 

Dramatic  Music^  a  composition  adapted  to  a  dra- 
matic text  or  program  suggestive  of  plot,  characters, 
action,  etc*  Dramatic  art  seeks  to  arouse  the  emotions 
and  interest  of  the  audience,  either  through  depicting 
the  story  as  if  it  were  actually  being  enacted  on  the 
stage,  or  by  the  action  being  presented  as  in  the  opera. 
Other  musical  applications  are  in  the  oratorio,  ballet, 
dramatic  cantata,  ballad,  etc. 

Dramma  (It.),  drama;  drama  lirico,  lyric  drama; 
drama  musicale  or  dramma  per  musica,  musical  drama 
or  opera;  dramwaticamente,  in  dramatic  style; 
dramnatico,  dramatic. 

Drangend  (Ger.),  hastening,  accelerating,  pressing. 

Drangosch,  Ernesto,  Argentine  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  22,  1882 ;  died 
there  in  1925.  He  studied  with  Earth  and  Max  Bruch 
in  Berlin,  wrote  piano  works,  and  for  many  years  was 
director  of  a  conservatory  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Dranisehnikbff,  Woldemar,  Russian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May  29,  1893 ;  pupil  of 
Essipowa,,  Liadoff,  Steinberg  and  Wihtol.  His  com- 
positions include  vocal,  orchestral  and  piano  works ;  he 
conducted  the  first  production  of  Strauss's  Salome  in 
Russia. 
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Dransmann,  Hansheinrich,  German  composer,  born 
Hagen,  Apr.  12,  1894;  pupil  of  Karl  Thiel  and 
Schrecker.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  and 
music  for  the  films. 

Draseke,  Felix  August  Bernhard,  see  Draeseke, 
Felix  August  Bernhard. 

Draseke,  Hermann  Georg  August,  German  com- 
poser, born  Havelberg,  May  i,  1847;  died  Wandsbeck, 
Sept.  26,  1925.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Institute  for 
Church  Music,  and  has  composed  choruses,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Drath,  Theodor,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Winzig,  Schleswig,  June  13,  1828;  died  Bunzlau, 
May  19,  1920.  His  works  include  an  oratorio  and  sev- 
eral textbooks  on  musical  subjects. 

Draud  (Draudius),  Georg,  German  preacher  and 
bibliographer,  born  Davernheim,  Hesse,  Jan.  9,  1573; 
died  Butzbach,  1636.  His  bibliographical  works  are  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  information  regarding  the  mu- 
sical literature  of  the  I5th,  i6th  and  17*  centuries. 

Drdla,  Franz,  Hungarian  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Saar,  Moravia,  Nov.  28,  1868.  He  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  with  Hellmsberger  and  Krenn, 
became  violinist  at  the  court  opera  there,  and  made  con- 
cert tours  of  Europe.  He  also  was  leader  at  the  Theatre 
an  der  Wien,  and  conducted  at  the  Carl  Theatre,  Vienna. 
His  compositions  for  violin  and  piano  have  won  world- 
wide popularity,  especially  the  Souvenir  and  Serenade, 
the  latter  dedicated  to  Kubelik.  He  has  also  written 
songs,  and  two  operettas. 

Dream  of  Gerontius,  The,  an  oratorio  in  two  parts 
by  Edward  Elgar,  composed  to  the  text  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  celebrated  poem.  It  was  first  presented  at 
the  Birmingham  (England)  Festival  on  Oct.  3,  1900. 

Drechsel,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Issigau,  Bavaria,  1874;  his  works  include 
operas,  orchestral  suites,  symphonic  poems,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Drechslef ,  Carl  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Sept.  23,  1900;  son  of  Hermann  Drechsler. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  dramatic  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Drechsler,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born 
Bremen,  Nov.  30,  1861.  He  studied  with  Oskar 
Schroter,  and  wrote  songs,  piano  pieces  and  orchestral 
works. 

Dreelisler,  Josef,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Vlachovo,  Brezi,  May  26,  1782;  died  Vienna,  Feb. 
27,  1852.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Grotius,  chorus  master  at 
the  court  opera,  Vienna,  and  organist  at  the  Servite 
Church,  later  founding  his  own  music  school.  He  wrote 
teaching  manuals  for  organ,  harmony,  thorough-bass, 
and  the  art  of  preluding,  and  composed  operas,  masses, 
a  requiem  and  some  choral  music. 

Dreschsler,  Karl,  German  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Kamenz,  Saxony,  May  27,  1800;  died  Dresden, 
Dec.  i,  1-873;  a  member  of  the  Dresden  cotitt  orchestra, 
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and  later  pupil  of  Dotzauer  at  Dresden.  He  was  equally 
brilliant  as  a  chamber  musician,  soloist  and  orchestral 
player,  and  was  also  considered  a  fine  teacher,  his  pupils 
including  Cossman,  Griitzmacher  and  A.  Lindner. 

Dregert,  Alfred,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Oder,  Sept.  26,  1836;  died  Elberfeld. 
Mar.  14,  1893.  He  studied  with  Marx,  Wiierst  and 
Billow,  became  an  opera  and  choral  conductor,  and  wrote 
symphonies,  chamber  music  and  male-choruses. 

Dreher,  an  obsolete  Bohemian  and  Austrian  dance 
similar  to  the  Handler.  The  name  of  this  dance,  which 
is  in  waltz  rhythm,  is  derived  from  the  German  verb 
drehen,  "to  twirl" 

Drehleier   (Ger.),  the  hurdy-gurdy  (q.v.). 

Drehorgel  (Ger.),  a  barrel-organ  (q.v.). 

Drei  (Ger.),  three. 

Drei,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Siena  about  1737;  died  there  Jan.  i,  1801.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Nardini,  and  composed  sonatas,  quartets 
and  vocal  pieces. 

Drei  Masken  Verlagt,  a  German  music  publishing 
house  specializing  in  the  publication  of  operettas  and 
other  light  works  of  similar  character. 

Drei  Pintos,  Die,  the  title  of  a  partially  completed 
opera  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  The  libretto  was  re- 
arranged by  the  composer's  grandson,  the  music  was 
completed  from  Weber's  sketches  by  Gustave  Mahler 
and  produced  at  Leipzig  on  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dreier,  C.,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  in  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  in  1857.  He  established  his  business  at 
Leipzig  in  1887,  and  has  made  splendid  instruments. 
His  violins  follow  the  Stradivarius  model,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  dark  yellow  varnish. 

Dreifuss,  Henrietta,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser ;  her  compositions  were  chiefly  songs. 

Dreiklang  (Ger.),  a  triad. 

Dreiklang-Verlag,  a  Berlin  music-publishing  house, 
founded  in  1934,  and  specializing  in  operetta  music. 

Dreistimmig   (Ger.),  three-part;  for  three  voices. 

Drescher,  Karl  Wilhelm,  Austrian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  12,  1850;  died 
there,  Dec.  8,  1925.  He  studied  the  violin  with  Josef 
Hellmesberger,  Sr.,  and  Heisler,  became  a  well-known 
conductor,  and  composed  dances,  marches  and  songs. 

Drescher-Haussen,  Konrad,  German  composer, 
born  Nurnberg,  June  17,  1892.  He  has  directed  his 
own  music  school  since  1926,  composing  chamber  music, 
organ  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Dresden,  a  German  city  famous  for  its  court  music 
from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  opera  centers  of  Germany,  and  a  long 
and  bitter  fight  was  waged  between  the  German  and 
Italian  schools  of  opera  rivalling  the  struggle  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  for  the  pre-eminence  in 
church  music.  Today  it  is  of  importance  for  its  two 
opera  houses,  its  orchestra,  choral  societies,  churches, 
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Kreutzschule  and  conservatory.     Musical  activity  in 
Dresden  centered  about  the  State  Opera  of  Saxony, 
which  was  formerly  the  Royal  Opera.    It  followed  the 
Italian  school  until  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century, 
although  reform  had  started  with  the  production  of 
Gluck's  Orfeo  there  in  1763.    A  new  regime  in  German 
opera  was  put  in  effect  in  1816  when  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  was  brought  to  Dresden  from  Prague  as  direc- 
tor.    The  State  Opera-house  was  built  from  1837  to 
'41,  burned  down  in  1869,  but  rebuilt  from  the  old 
plans,  and  re-opened  in  1878.    Among  its  famous  direc- 
tors have  been  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  Richard  Wagner, 
von  Schuch  and  Fritz  Reimer.    In  1926,  Fritz  Busch 
assumed  its  directorship.    It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant opera-houses  in  Germany,  and  its  record  of  new 
productions   rivals  that   of   Weimar.     The  first  per- 
formance of  Wagner's  Rienzi  took  place  there  in  1843, 
and  that  of  Tannhduser  in  1845.    Richard  Strauss  di- 
rected there  from  1901  to   1924,  and  the  first  per- 
formances   of   his   Feuersnotf    Salome,    Elektra  and 
Rosenkavalier  were  all  given  there.    The  older  court- 
directors  at  Dresden  included  such  names  as  Johann 
Walther,  Le  Maistre,  Pinelli,  Schutz,  V.  Albrici  and 
C.   Bernhard.     Lotti  appeared  there  with  an  Italian 
company  in  1717,  and  other  Italian  troupes  were  brought 
by  Porpora  in  1728  and  1748.    Opera  is  also  given  at 
the  Albert-Theatre  in  the  Neustadt.    Famous  court  or- 
ganists have  included  H.  L.  Hasler,  Klemm,  B.  Albrici, 
Furchheim,  A.  Klengel,  Kretschmer,  Merkel  and  Pem- 
baur.    The  court-orchestra  reached  its  greatest  impor- 
tance during  the  igth  century.    The  Kreusschule  was 
founded  in  the  I3th  century,  and  while  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig,  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  musical  education  in  church  music. 
It  has  had  a  long  list  of  distinguished  cantors,  of  whom 
O.  Richter  is  the  most  recent.     The  oldest  choral  or- 
ganization is  the  Dreyssig-Singakademie  which  has  been 
conducted  by  Dreyssig,  Schneider,  Reichel  and  Merkel. 
Other  choral  societies  include  the  Robert  Schumann 
Singakademie  which  was  merged  in  1914  with  the  new 
Singakademie  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  Lindner, 
who  founded  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1915.    The 
C'dcilia  for  the  performance  of  older  church  music  was 
founded  by  Niels  W.  Gade  in  1848.    The  Konigliches 
Konservatorium    was    founded    in    1856;    Reissiger, 
Trostler,  J.  Rietz,  Wullner  and  Hagen  were  among  its 
directors.      Other    conservatories   include    the    P'dda- 
gogische  Musikschule  and  the  Dresdene  Musicschule. 
Many  musicians  have  been  born  in  Dresden  including 
A.  A.   Klengel,   Moritz  Hauptmann  and  Hans  von 
Bulow. 

Dresden,  Sem,  Dutch  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Amsterdam,  Apr.  20,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Ber- 
nard Zweers  and  Hans  Pfitzner.  'He  founded  a  madri- 
gal choir  of .  nine  solo  singers;  also  the  Society  of 
Modern  Dutch  Composers.  He  lectured  on  musical 
subjects  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  and  taught 
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composition  at  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory.  His 
works  include  a  sonata  for  flute  and  harp,  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  chamber  music,  songs,  choruses  and 
a  critical  work,  Dutch  Music  since  1880. 

Dresden  String  Quartet,  contemporary  German 
string  quartet,  founded  at  Dresden  in  1922.  The  mem- 
bers include  Gustav  Fritzsche,  first  violin ;  Fritz  Schnei- 
der, second  violin ;  Hans  Riphahn,  viola;  and  Alexander 
Kropholler,  violoncello.  This  organization  has  toured 
extensively,  and  has  presented  the  entire  chamber  music 
of  Beethoven  in  addition  to  many  modern  compositions. 

Drese,  Adam,  German  composer  and-  musical  direc- 
tor, born  Thuringia,  Dec.  1620;  died  Arnstadt,  Feb. 
i5»  1701.  He  studied  with  Marco  Scacchi,  composed 
chorales  and  dance  suites  and  wrote  a  theoretical 
treatise. 

Dresel,  Otto,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Andernach,  1826;  died  Beverly,  Mass,  July  26, 
1890;  pupil  of  Heller  and  Mendelssohn  before  coming 
to  New  York,  and  later  to  Boston,  where  he  finally 
settled.  He  was  a  fine  concert  artist  and  teacher,  and 
did  much  to  introduce  the  finest  German  music  to 
American  audiences.  The  majority  of  his  compositions 
were  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Dressel,  Dettmar,  English  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  at  London  in  1880.  He  studied  with 
Ysaye  and  Wilhelmj,  made  his  debut  at  St.  James  Hall, 
London,  in  1898,  and  after  touring  successfully,  settled 
in  London  as  a  violin  teacher. 

Dressel,  Erwin,  Swiss  composer,  born  Dornach, 
June  10,  1909.  He  studied  with  Klatte  and  Juon;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  stage  music,  a  symphony, 
a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Dressel,  Heinz,  German  conductor,  born  Mainz, 
June  26,  1902.  He  studied  with  H.  Abendroth  and 
Uzielli,  conducted  opera  in  Plauen,  became  director  of 
the  Staats  ^Conservatory  in  Lubeck,  and  has  edited  old 
master  works  for  two  pianos. 

Dresser,  Marcia  van,  see  Van  Dresser,  Marcia. 

Dressier,  Ernst  Christoph,  German  composer  and 
singer,  born  Greussen,  Thuringia,  1734;  died  Cassel, 
Apr.  6,  1779.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Jena,  Leipzig,  and 
at  Bayreuth  with  Turcotti,  sang  at  Vienna,  and  com- 
posed a  number  of  songs. 

Dressier,  Friedrich  August,  igth  century  German 
composer;  his  works  include  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin;  also  a  piano  trio. 

Dressier,  Gallus,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Nebra  on  the  Unstrut,  Oct.  16,  1533;  died  about 
1580.  His  works  include  seventeen  motets,  and  many 
sacred  and  secular  compositions. 

Dressier,  Louis  Raphael,  American  organist,  choral 
conductor,  composer  and  music  editor,  born  New  York, 
Dec.  8,  1861.  He  played  the  organ  in  various  New 
York  churches,  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  C.  H. 
Ditson  &  Co. 
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Dressier,  Marie  Schwarzkopf,  see  Schwarzkopf- 
Dressier,  Marie. 

Dressier,  Raphael,  Austrian  flutist  and  composer, 
born  at  Graz  in  1784;  died  Mainz,  Feb.  12,  1835.  He 
composed  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  for  the  flute 
and  some  chamber  music. 

Dreszer,  Anastasius  Wilhelm,  Polish  pianist,  born 
Kalisch,  Apr.  28,  1845;  died  Halle,  June  2,  1907; 
student  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  and  pupil  of 
Doring,  Krebs  and  Friih.  He  founded  a  music  school 
at  Halle,  and  composed  symphonies,  piano  sonatas  and 
songs. 

Dreuilh,  J.  J.,  French  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bordeaux  in  1773;  died  at  Niort  in 
1858.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Giraud  and  Beck,  followed 
each  of  his  teachers  successively  in  important  positions, 
and  wrote  several  comic  operas  and  pantomimes. 

Dreves,  Guido  Maria,  German  musicologist,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  27,  1854;  died  Mitwitz,  near  Kronach, 
June  i,  1909.  He  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  hymn- 
ology  and  mediaeval  music;  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment was  a  fifty^three  volume  work  on  the  hymns  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Drewett,  Nora,  English  pianist,  born  Sutton,  Sur- 
rey, June  14,  1882;  pupil  of  Alphonse  Duvernoy  in 
Paris,  and  later  of  Bernhard  Stavenhagen  in  Munich. 
She  specializes  in  the  interpretation  of  modern  piano 
works. 

Drews,  Alfred,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Allenstein,  Jan.  28,  1887.  He  studied  with  Zingel  and 
Behm,  and  founded  an  opera  school  at  Hanover  in 
1923.  His  compositions  include  operas,  singspiels,  sym- 
phonic poems  and  songs. 

Drexel,  German  organist,  composer  and  choirmaster, 
died  about  1801.  He  was  choirmaster  at  Augsburg 
Cathedral.  Schubert  considered  him  the  best  pupil  of 
J.  S.  Bach.  He  was  an  inspired  writer  for  the  organ, 
his  fugues  having  particularly  fine  subjects.  Drexel 
also  composed  some  masses  and  a  miserere. 

Dreyer,  Alexis  de,  Russian  composer,  born  in  1857 ; 
his  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Dreyer,  Arnold,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  6,  1874.  He  studied  with  Kullak,  and 
at  the  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin;  his  com- 
positions include  motets,  male-choruses,  songs,  and  or- 
gan pieces. 

Dreyer,  Heinz  Theodore,  German  composer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Freiburg,  July  i,  1881.  He  studied 
with  von  Beine  and  von  Raatz-Broekmann ;  his  works 
include  oratorios,  choruses,  ballads,  a,  Russian  and 
Tibetan  suite,  orchestral  dances,  and  a  treatise  on  sing- 
ing. 

Dreyer,  Johann  Melchior,  i8th  century  German 
organist  and  composer  who  lived  about  1780 ;  his  com- 
positions include  five  books  of  six  masses  with  or- 
chestra, a  German  mass,  sonatas  for  piano,  for  oboe 
and  for  organ. 


DREYSCHOCK— DROMMESHAUSER 


Dreyschock,  Alexander,  Bohemian  pianist,  born 
Zak,  Caslau,  Oct.  15,  1818;  died  Venice,  Apr.  i,  1869; 
a  pupil  of  Tomaschek  at  Prague;  and  a  virtuoso 
rivalling  Liszt,  one  of  the  greatest  pianists,  in  technical 
feats.  He  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of  eight, 
and  toured  successfully  for  the  next  twenty  years.  J.  B. 
Cramer,  who  once  heard  him  in  Paris,  said  he  had  no 
left  hand,  but  two  right  hands,  implying  that  Drey- 
schock's  left  hand  technique  was  as  faultless  as  his 
right.  He  was  later  professor  at  the  Conservatory, 
director  of  the  Imperial  school,  and  court  pianist  in 
Petrograd;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  salon  piano 
pieces  which  have  not  survived. 

Dreyschock,  Elizabeth  (nee  Nose),  German  con- 
tralto, born  Cologne,  1932 ;  died  there,  July,  1911 ;  wife 
of  Raimund  Dreyschock  and  founder  of  a  singing 
school  in  Berlin. 

Dreyschock,  Felix,  German  pianist,  born  at  Leip- 
zig, Dec.  27,  1860;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  I,  1906;  son  of 
Raimund  Dreyschock;  pupil  of  Grabau,  Ehrlich,  Tau- 
bert  and  Kiel  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Hochschule.  He 
appeared  successfully  as  a  concert  artist,  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  composed 
effective  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Dreyschock,  Raimund,  Bohemian  violinist,  born 
Zak,  Aug.  30,  1824;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  6,  1869; 
brother  of  Alexander  Dreyschock ;  a  pupil  of  Pixis  at 
Prague;  concertmaster  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra, 
and  violin  teacher  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

Dreyssig,  Anton,  Bohemian  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Oberlautersdorf,  Briix,  Jan.  13,  1774;  died  Dres- 
den, Jan.  28,  1815.  He  became  a  teacher  at  the  Choir- 
boys* Institute  of  the  Catholic  Court  Church,  and 
founded  the  "Dreyssig  Singakademie"  in  1800. 

Drieberg,  Friedrich  Johann  von,  German  com- 
poser and  musicologist,  born  Charlottenburg,  Dec.  10, 
1780;  died  there,  May  21,  1856.  He  studied  at  Paris 
under  Spontini  and  Cherubmi,  and  produced  an  opera 
at  Berlin  in  1812.  He  devoted  many  years  to  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject,  containing 
theories  now  discredited;  also  a  treatise  on  musical 
composition. 

Drieburg,  Louise  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser ;  her  works  were  chiefly  vocal. 

Driesch,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Heidelberg, 
May  15,  1904;  pupil  of  St.  Krehl  and  Max  Ludwig; 
his  compositions  include  organ  pieces,  motets  and  songs. 

Drigo,  Riccardo  (Richard),  Italian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Padua  in  1846;  died  there  Oct.  i, 
1930.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera  at  Petro- 
grad, Russia,  for  many  years;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operas  and  a  world-famous  ballet,  Harlequin's 
Millions,  which  contains  the  popular  "Serenade."  He 
also  wrote  numerous  salon  piano  pieces,  including  the 
well  known  Valse  Bluette. 


Drilbu,  an  East  Indian  bronze  bell  used  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  The  name  means  "thunderbolt,"  and 
the  handle  is  often  carved  to  represent  a  deity.  It 
is  also  called  dorje. 

Drinker,  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1880;  pupil  of 
Emmy  Emery.  His  compositions  include  a  piano  trio, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Drinkwelder,  Otto,  Austrian  organist,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  choirmaster,  born  Krems,  May  9, 
1880.  He  studied  with  Peter  Wagner,  and  wrote  on 
Gregorian  and  early  German  sacred  music. 

Dritto  (It.),  right;  an  indication  in  piano  music 
that  the  right  hand  should  be  used. 

Drobisch,  Eugen,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Augsburg,  June  n,  1839;  died 
Osnabriick,  Jan.  30,  1905;  son  of  Karl  Ludwig  Dro- 
bisch. He  studied  with  Lachner  at  the  Munich  Con- 
servatory ;  his  compositions  include  choral  works,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Drobisch,  Gustav  Theodor,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  26,  1811 ;  died  there, 
Apr.  15,  1882.  He  wrote  treatises  on  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  published  a  music  and  theatre  calendar. 

Drobisch,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  24,  1803;  died  Augsburg, 
Aug.  20,  1854.  He  studied  with  Drobs  and  Weinlig  in 
Leipzig;  his  works  include  oratorios,  masses  and 
requiems. 

Drobisch,  Moritz  Wilhelm,  German  mathematician, 
born  Leipzig,  Aug.  16,  1802;  died  there,  Sept.  30,  1896; 
brother  of  Karl  Ludwig  Drobisch.  He  was  professor 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Leipzig  University, 
and  published  several  valuable  treatises  on  musical  tones, 
in  one  of  which  he  concurs  in  principle  with  Helm- 
holtz's  views,  after  previously  advocating  the  twelve- 
semitone  system. 

Drobisch,  Theodor,  German  music  director,  born 
Augsburg,  1838;  died  Osnabriick,  1905.  He  published 
a  humorous  musical  calendar. 

Drobs,  Johannes  Andreas,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  near  Erfurt  in  1784;  died  Leipzig,  May 
4,  1825 ;  writer  of  works  for  piano  and  for  organ  in  the 
larger  forms. 

Droit  (e)  (Fr.),  right;  main  droite,  right  hand. 

Droll,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Wurzen,  Oct.  8,  1891 ;  writer  of  organ  fantasias,  male- 
choruses  and  songs. 

Drolling,  Jean  Michel,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Turkheim  in  1796 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1839 ; 
a  pupil  of  Adam  and  Mehul.  His  works  included 
piano  pieces,  duos  for  piano  and  violin,  four-hand  piano 
pieces,  and  a  theoretical  work. 

Drommeshauser,     Georg,     German    music    critic, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Dorn,  Durkheim, 
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Tune  13,  1885 ;  died  Worms,  Sept.  14,  1931 ;  his  works 
were  chiefly  for  male  chorus. 

Dronart  de  Bousset,  Jean  Baptiste,  see  Bousset, 
Jean  Baptiste  Dronart  de. 

Drone  (Fr.  bourdon;  Ger.  Slimmer,  Bordun;  It. 
bordone),  (i)  The  name  given  to  the  three  lower  pipes 
of  the  bagpipe  which  give  only  one  tone,  heard  con- 
tinuously during  the  playing  of  the  bagpipe.  (2)  A 
term  applied  to  a  continuous  use  of  pedal  bass  in  com- 
position. (3)  A  monochord  played  with  a  short  horse- 
hair bow,  much  rosined;  it  consisted  of  a  coarse  gut 
string  fastened  at  each  end  to  a  long  pole  and  stretched 
over  a  can,  bladder  or  box  which  served  as  bridge  and 
resonator.  It  was  used  by  wandering  minstrels  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  known  as  Bumbass  or  Basse  de  Flanders. 

Drosdoff,  Anatol  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Saratow,  1889;  student 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  piano,  'cello  and  chamber  music  works. 

Droste,  Clemens,  Freiherr  von,  German  composer, 
born  Coburg,  Nov.  i,  1883.  He  studied  with  Humper- 
dinck,  taught  musical  theory  in  Frankfort-on-Main, 
and  composed  an  overture,  church  music  and  choruses. 

Droucker,  Sandra,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
St.  Petersburg,  May  7,  1876;  pupil  of  Anton  Rubin- 
stein. 

Drouet,  Louis  Frangois  Philippe,,  French  flutist 
and  composer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1792 ;  died  Berne, 
Sept.  30,  1873.  He  performed  first  at  the  age  of  seven ; 
at  fifteen  he  became  teacher  to  King  Louis  of  Holland, 
and  later  was  solo  flutist  to  Napoleon.  He  established 
a  flute  factory  in  London,  and  began  a  long  series  of 
concert  tours,  writing  many  compositions  for  the  flute. 

Drouin,  Charles,  late  igth  century  French  violin 
maker  who  worked  at  Mirecourt  about  1880.  His  ap- 
prentices have  been  very  successful,  and  his  own  in- 
struments were  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Droz,  Eugenie,  Swiss  musicologist,  born  in  Chaux- 
de-Fonds,  Mar.  21,  1893.  He  studied  with  Jeanroy  and 
Prinet  in  Paris,  wrote  on  poets  and  musicians  of  the 
I5th  century,  and  contributed  articles  to  the  Revue  de 
musicologie. 

Drozdoff,  Anatole,  Russian  composer;  a  sextet  for 
piano  and  strings  was  published  in  1922. 

Drozdowski,  Jan  (pseudonym  J.  D.  Jordan), 
Polish  pianist,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Cracow,  Feb.  2,  1858;  died  there,  Nov.  1917.  He 
studied  with  Dachs,  Epstein,  Bruckner  and  K.  Hof-1 
mann,  and  wrote  treatises  on  piano  technique,  music 
history  and  theory. 

Druckenmiiller,  Christoph  Wolfgang,  i/th  cen- 
tury violinist  and  composer ;  his  works  were  chiefly  for 
stringed  instruments. 

Druffel,  Peter,  German  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Wiedenbriick,  Westphalia,  Oct.  8, 
1848;  died  Munster,  July  27,  1903.  He  wrote  sacred 


and  dramatic  vocal  works,  and  edited  collections  of  early 
German  songs  and  Palestrina  madrigals. 

Driigpott,  Johann,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Diisseldorf,  Mar.  25,  1878;  his  works  in- 
clude choruses  with  orchestra  and  songs. 

Drum,  a  percussion  instrument,  the  body  being  hol- 
low and  made  of  wood  or  metal.  It  is  usually  cylindric 
in  shape,  and  has  one  or  both  ends  covered  with  vellum 
or  parchment.  The  drums  most  frequently  used  by 
bands  and  orchestras  are  the  bass  drum  (q.v.),  the 
side  drum  (q.v.),  the  tenor  drum  (q.v.),  the  kettledrum 
(q.v.). 

Drums,  an  organ  accessory  consisting  of  mechani- 
cally played  drums  of  various  kinds,  used  largely  in 
theatre  organs. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  opened  in  1696  un- 
der the  name  Theatre  Royal.     Dr.  Arne,  during  the 
forty  years  of  his  greatest  activity,  beginning  with  Mil- 
ton's Comus  in  1738,  produced  a  large  number  of  operas 
and  operettas.    One  of  Bishop's  first  works,  a  panto- 
mime-ballet called  Caractacus  was  brought  out  in  1806. 
After  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809,  Bishop  trans- 
ferred his  activities  to  Covent  Garden.    The  theatre  was 
rebuilt,  and  foreign  operas  variously  mutilated  for  the 
English  stage  were  produced  from  time  to  time.     In 
1833,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Bunn,  English  ver- 
sions of  Italian  operas  were  given  with  Malibran  in 
the  principal  roles.     Bunn  made  an  honest  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  establish  opera  in  English;  Balfe's 
Bohemian  Girl,  Wallace's  Montana,   Benedict's   Cru- 
saders were  brought  out,  each  having  been  composed 
for  the  theatre.    In  1870  Wagner's  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, the  first  Wagner  opera  to  be  given  in  England, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  as  the  theatre  had  by 
this  time  come  to  be  known.    After  the  withdrawal  of 
"Her  Majesty's  Opera"  in  1877,  ^e  theatre  was  not 
again  used  for  serious  opera  until  1882,  when  Wagner's 
Tristan  and  Isolde  and  Die  Meistersinger  were  given 
their   English   premieres.     In    1887,    the   impresario, 
Harris,  introduced  the  de  Reszke  brothers  and  other 
notable  artists  to  London  audiences  at  Drury  Lane,  but 
he  removed  his  company  to  Covent  Garden  a  year  later. 
In  1896  a  series  of  stock  operas  in  English  were  pre- 
sented, and  in  1904  the  Moody-Manners  Co.  gave  a 
similar  season.    In  1914  the  Russian  Opera,  headed  by 
Chaliapin,  introduced  Russian  works,  among  them  the 
first  English  performance  of  Boris  Godounoff. 
Druschetzky,  Georg,  see  Drusechy,  Georg. 
Druzechy    (Druschetzky),    Georg,    i8th    century 
tympani  player  and  composer,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  a  nobleman  in  Pressburg,  and  considered  the  greatest 
performer  of  his  day.    He  wrote  two  opera-ballets,  a 
symphony  for  two  orchestras  and  pieces  for  wind  in- 
struments. 

Drwenski,  Walter,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Wartenburg,  Oct.  27,  1892;  student  in  Berlin  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory,  the  Hochschule  and  at  the  In- 
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stitute  for  Church  Music.  His  compositions  include  an 
organ  concerto,  organ  pieces,  chamber  music,  motets 
and  songs. 

Dryden,  John,  English  poet,  born  Aldwinkle. 
Northhamptonshire.  Aug.  9,  1631 ;  died  London,  May 
i,  1700.  He  wrote  the  libretto  of  King  Arthur  for 
Purcell,  and  the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which  Pur- 
cell,  Handel  and  others  have  set  to  music.  Many  of 
his  stage  works  have  been  supplied  with  incidental 
music  by  eminent  English  composers. 

Drysdale,  F.  Learmont,  English  composer,  born 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  3,  1866;  died  there,  June  18,  1909; 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  where 
he  won  the  Lucas  prize  for  composition.  Most  of  his 
writing  was  done  for  orchestra.  Some  of  his  composi- 
tions include  The  Spirit  of  the  Glen,  a  ballad ;  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  a  prelude ;  the  overtures  Tarn  O'Shanter 
and  Herondean;  The  Kelpie,  a  cantata,  and  an  opera, 
The  Red  Spider. 

Drzewiecki,  Zbignieff,  Polish  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Warsaw,  Apr.  8,  1890;  pupil  of  Oberfeldt,  Becker, 
Pilecki  and  M.  Prentner.  He  is  a  well-known  inter- 
preter of  modern  piano  music. 

D.  S.,  abbreviation  for  Dal  segno. 

Dsegelenok,  Alexander  Michailovitsch,  Russian 
composer,  born  Moscow,  Aug.  24,  1891 ;  a  pupil  of 
Koreschtschenko.  His  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral, instrumental  and  chamber  music  works. 

Dub  (eru-Dub),  a  Sumerian  drum  similar  to  the 
Balag  in  shape,  but  having  a  metal  body,  usually  of 
copper.  It  was  frequently  played  with  the  Lub,  or  ver- 
tical flute. 

Dub,  Oskar,  Czech  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Prague,  Sept.  16,  1879.  He  studied  with  Robert  Fuchs, 
became  a  theatre  conductor  in  Vienna,  and  has  com- 
posed several  very  popular  operettas. 

Dubelowski,  Gustav  Gellhorn,  see  Gellhorn-Dubel- 
owskij  Gustav. 

Diiben,  a  remarkable  family  of  musicians :  Andreas, 
Sr.  (1558-1625),  organist  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Leipzig.  Andreas,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former,  born  about 
1590,  died  at  Stockholm  in  1662,  pupil  of  Sweelinck; 
he  went  to  Stockholm  and  became  organist  of  the  Ger- 
man Church  there,  and  later,  court  director.  He  com- 
posed twenty  dances  for  strings.  Gustaf,  St.,  son  of 
Andreas,  Jr.,  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  the 
German  Church  and  as  court  director  at  Stockholm. 
He  was  the  most  important  composer  of  the  family, 
and  wrote  church  music,  and  symphonies  for  strings, 
also  making  a  great  collection  of  I7th  century  compo- 
sitions in  the  Upsala  library.  Gustaf,  Jr.,  son  of 
Gustaf,  Sr.,  succeeded  his  father  as  court  director  and 
later  became  a  baron.  Andreas  III,  another  son  of 
Gustaf,  Sr.,  was  also  court  director  and  likewise  re- 
ceived the  title  of  baron.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  ballet, 
some  songs  and  much  instrumental  music. 


Dubensky,  Arcady,  Russian  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Viatka,  1890;  student  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  with  Grimaly  for  violin,  Ilyinsky  for 
counterpoint  and  Arends  for  conducting.  His  first 
opera,  Romance  with  Double-Bass,  had  its  premiere  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Moscow  in  1916.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1921,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
violin  section  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra; 
when  that  organization  merged  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  he  received  the  same  post,  and  is 
still  a  member.  His  first  composition  to  be  given  in 
the  United  States  was  Russian  Bells  which  he  himself 
conducted  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1928.  This  work  was  interesting  for  its  technical  skill, 
although  it  showed  plainly  the  influence  of  Tschaikow- 
sky.  He  has  written  two  other  major  works,  The  Raven 
which  he  terms  a  "melodeclamation,"  consisting  of  mu- 
sic to  accompany  the  recitation  of  Poe's  poem,  and  a 
Fugue  for  Eighteen  Violins.  Both  of  these  works  have 
been  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  other  major  symphonic  organizations.  Other  or- 
chestral works  include  two  suites ;  an  Italian  Overture 
and  Gossips;  among  his  chamber  works  are  Caprice  for 
Piccolo-Flute;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Eight  Double- 
Basses  (1934)  ;  and  Variations  for  Eight  Clarinets. 

Dubinsky,  Vladimir  I.,  Russian  violoncellist,  born 
Sept.  10,  1876;  died  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1938; 
student  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  where 
he  was  a  fellow  pupil  and  friend  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
His  American  debut  took  place  at  New  York  in  1905 ; 
he  played  with  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester, 
Syracuse  and  Minneapolis  Symphony  orchestras. 

Dubitzky,  Franz,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Treptow,  Aug.  17,  1870;  died 
Berlin-Friedenau,  Aug.  23,  1917;  he  acted  as  critic  for 
Berlin  newspapers  and  musical  periodicals. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  the  center  of 
musical  Ireland.  It  has  two  Church  of  Ireland  cathe- 
drals, a  Roman  Catholic  pro-cathedral,  two  theatres 
with  large  seating  capacity,  four  small  theatres,  the 
Round  Room  of  tjie  Rotunda  and  another  in  the 
Mansion  House,  but  is  unfortunate  in  not  having  a 
concert-hall  suitable  for  orchestral  and  choral  perform- 
ances. The  outstanding  figure  in  the  musical  world 
of  Dublin  during  the  igth  century  was  Joseph  Rob- 
inson, who  was  the  founder  and  conductor  of  the 
Antient  Concerts  Society  in  1834.  Among  their  out- 
standing performances  was  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
in  1847.  The  Society  came  to  an  end  in  1863,  but  in 
1876  Robinson  founded  the  Dublin  Musical  Society, 
which  had  an  orchestra  and  choir  of  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  performed  many  standard  orches- 
tral and  choral  works.  Besides  these  activities,  Rob- 
inson was  also  the  conductor  of  the  Irish  Academy  of 
Music  Choral  Society.  In  1899  The  Dublin  Orchestral 
Society  was  founded  by  public  subscription;  it  was 
conducted  by  Michele  Esposito,  had  an  orchestra  of 
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seventy  pieces,  and  gave  programs  of  standard  orches- 
tral works   until   the   outbreak   of   the   World  War. 
Vincent  O'Brien  conducted  the  Dublin  Oratorio  So- 
ciety from   1906  to   1914,  presenting  many  important 
choral  and   orchestral  works,   including   Elgar's   The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  in  1909,  but  the  organization  finally 
disbanded  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  hall.    The 
Orpheus  Choral  Society  was  founded  by  Dr.  James 
Culwick,  the  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  1899, 
and  gave  performances  of  madrigals  and  part-songs 
until  the  death  of  its  conductor  in  1906.    Dr.  Culwick's 
daughter,  Florence,  founded  the  Ladies  Choir  in  1910, 
and  this  became  a  mixed  choir  three  years  later.     In 
connection  with  the  Pembroke   Choral  Society,  they 
gave  a   performance   of    Granville   Bantock's   choral 
symphony  The  Vanity  of  Vanities  in  1924.    Miss  Cul- 
wick's choral  society,  now  known  as  The  Orpheus,  and 
The  Pembroke   Choral  Society   are    still   flourishing. 
The  University  of  Dublin  Choral  Society  was  founded 
in  1837,  and  had  as  its  first  conductor  Joseph  Robinson, 
who  was  followed  by  Robert  Stewart,  Charles  G.  Mar- 
chant  and  George  H.  P.  Hewson.    In  the  early  years 
of  the  Society  the  performances  were  confined  to  the 
works  of  Handel,  and  to  Haydn's  Creation,  and  in  1845 
they  performed  Mendelssohn's  music  to  Antigone.    No 
women  were  allowed  in  this  organization  until  1870,  the 
treble  parts  being  sung  by  the  frequently  inadequate 
choristers  of  the  cathedral;  with  the  restriction  against 
female  singers  removed,  the  Society  was  able  to  greatly 
increase  its   scope   and  effectiveness.     Dr.   Marchant 
formed  an  amateur  orchestra  in  1903  to  function  in 
connection  with  the  society.    The  Philharmonic  Society 
was  founded  in  1826,  and  its  concerts  were  held  for 
forty  years.     Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  was  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Henry  Bussell  in  1856; 
Joseph  Joachim  and  Anton  Rubinstein  made  their  Dub- 
lin debuts  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  1847  anc* 
1858  respectively.    An  amateur  society,  known  as  The 
Strollers,  was  founded  in  1865  for  the  study  of  unac- 
companied male  voice  choruses,  and  is  still  in  existence. 
They  perform  a  large  number  of  German  part-songs 
which  have  been  set  to  English  words  by  members  of 
the  Society.     The  Hibernian  Catch  Club  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  existing  musical  society  in  Europe;  it  was 
founded  in  1679-80  by  the  vicar's-choral  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's and  Christ  Church  Cathedrals.    The  society  holds 
monthly  dinners  during  the  winter  season,  to  which 
members  may  invite  guests ;  the  vicar'srchoral,  or  their 
substitutes,  provide  the  music.     The  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety gives  a  series  of  annual  chamber  music  recitals ; 
these  were  at  first  performed  by  a  local  quartet  with 
Michele  Esposito  at  the  piano,  but  in  later  years  the 
Brodsky,   Wessely  and   Catterall   Quartets   have   ap- 
peared.   The  Pro-Cathedral  Choir  was  formed  in  1902, 
consisting  of  eight  men  and  twenty  boys;  their  pro- 
grams are  made  up  exclusively  of  works  written  not 
later  than  the  17th  century.    The  choir  was  for  many 
years  under  the  direction  of  Vincent  O'Brien,  with 
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Brendan  Rogers  as  organist.  The  Very  Rev.  Dom 
Gatard  was  brought  especially  from  the  Solesmes  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  to  give  instruction  in  the  proper  ren- 
dering of  the  Gregorian  chant.  For  many  years  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  and  Christ  Church  Cathedral  shared 
the  services  of  the  same  organist.  This  practice  was 
abandoned  in  1903  upon  the  death  of  Robert  Stewart, 
who  in  addition  to  those  duties,  had  been  organist  of 
Trinity  College  Chapel.  The  records  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  date  from  1509,  although  boy  choristers  were 
first  introduced  there  by  Archbishop  Talbot  in  1432. 
At  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  the  records  extend  back 
as  far  as  1546.  The  Father  Matthew  Feis  was  founded 
in  1907,  and  is  held  in  the  hall  owned  by  the  Franciscan 
Capuchin  friars.  Competitions  are  held  in  vocal  music, 
instrumental  music,  dancing,  recitation  in  Irish,  and 
dramatic  sketches,  and  in  1924  there  were  sixteen  hun- 
dred competitors.  Since  1897  annual  festivals,  or  Feis 
Ceoilt  have  been  held  to  promote  interest  in  Irish  music. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1848,  and  re-organized  in  1856;  since  1870  it  has  re- 
ceived an  annual  grant  from  the  English  government. 
This  is  now  being  supplied  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  granted  the  title  "Royal"  in  1872. 
The  Academy  does  not  have  a  director,  but  is  regulated 
by  a  Board  of  Governors.  The  University,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, numbered  among  its  music  professors  Earl  Morn- 
ington,  John  Smith,  R.  P.  Stewart,  Prout,  P.  C.  Buck 
and  Kitson.  Dublin  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many 
musicians,  including  Michael  Kelly,  T.  S.  Cooke,  John 
Field,  Samuel  Lover,  M.  W.  Balfe,  Joseph  Robinson, 
R.  P.  Stewart,  G.  W.  Torrance,  C.  V.  Stanford  and 
Victor  Herbert. 

Dubois,  Amedee,  French  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Tournay,  July  17,  1818;  died  there,  Oct. 
i,  1865.  He  studied  with  Moreau  and  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory  with  Wery,  became  a  concertmaster  in 
Paris  and  toured  successfully.  His  compositions  in- 
clude many  violin  pieces. 

Dubois,  Clement  Frangois  Theodore,  French  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Rosnay,  Marne, 
Aug.  24,  1837;  died  Paris,  June  u,  1924;  pupil  of 
Marmontel,  Benoist,  Bazin  and  Ambroise  Thomas  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1961.  While  studying  at  Rome,  he  wrote  a 
mass,  a  dramatic  work,  and  two  overtures;  later  he 
settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher,  and  was  appointed  choir- 
master at  St.  Clothilde.  He  succeeded  Saint-Saens  as 
organist  at  the  Madeleine;  in  1896  he  became  director 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  a  prolific  and  masterful 
composer  and  his  works  include  all  forms.  His  better 
known  compositions  are  the  oratorio  Seven  Last  Words 
of  Christy  and  his  organ  pieces,  such  as  the  Toccata 
and  Fiat  Lux.  Other  works  include  operas,  a  ballet, 
cantatas,  masses,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music, 
piano  concertos  and  a  violin  concerto. 
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Du  Bois  (or  Dubois),  Leon,  Belgian  composer, 
born  Brussels  Jan.  9,  1859;  died  Nov.  19,  1935 :  student 
at  Brussels  Conservatory,  winning  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome;  later  director  there.  His  works  include  three 
operas,  a  ballet,  a  pantomime  and  a  symphonic  poem. 

Du  Bois  de  Fiennes,  Henri,  see  Fiennes,  Henri  dn 
Bois  de. 

Dubourg,  George,  English  violinist,  born  in  1/99; 
died  Maidenhead,  Apr.  17,  1882;  a  grandson  of 
Matthew  Dubourg;  author  of  a  History  of  the  Violin 
which  included  biographies  of  the  eminent  artists  of 
the  day. 

Dubourg,  Matthew,  English  violinist,  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1703;  died  there  July  3,  1767;  pupil  of 
Geminiani.  He  entered  into  the  musical  life  of  Dublin, 
and  during  his  residence  there,  led  the  band  at  the  per- 
formances given  by  Handel  during  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1/42,  and  also  had  the  distinction  of  assisting  at  the 
first  performance  of  the  Messiah.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  brilliant  player,  fond  of  showing  off  his  skill ; 
Dr.  Burney  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  introduced  a 
cadenza  of  extraordinary  length  into  the  ritornello  of  an 
air.  When  he  finished,  Handel  who  was  conducting, 
exclaimed,  ''Welcome  home,  Mr.  Dubourg." 

Dubuc,  Alexander  Wassilievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Moscow,  Mar.  4,  1812 ; 
died  there,  Jan.  8,  1898.  He  studied  with  John  Field, 
and  wrote  songs,  piano  compositions  and  a  work  on 
piano  technique. 

Due,  Philippe  de,  i6th  century  Dutch  composer, 
who  lived  in  Padua  the  latter  half  of  i6th  century ;  his 
works  included  madrigals  and  motets. 

Ducange,  Charles-Dufresne,  see  Cange,  Charles. 

Ducasse,  Jean-Jules-Amable-Roger,  see  Roger- 
Ducasse. 

Ducassi  y  Ojeda,  Ignacio,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Barcelona,  Jan.  18,  1775;  died  at  Madrid  in  1824;  a 
priest  and  musical  director  at  an  important  church  in 
the  Spanish  capital.  He  wrote  many  sacred  works 
which  were  considered  very  important  in  their  day. 

Duchambge  (du  Chambge),  Pauline,  French  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Martinique,  West  Indies, 
in  1778;  died  Paris,  Apr.  23,  1858;  a  pupil  of  Desor- 
mery;  more  than  three  hundred  of  her  songs  were 
published. 

Duche,  Joseph  Frangois  (Sieur  de  Vancy),  French 
librettist,  born  Paris,  Oct.  29,  1668;  died  there,  Dec. 
14,  1704;  author  of  texts  for  Henri  Desmaret's  operas. 

Du  Chemin,  Nicolas,  see  Chemin,  Nicolas  du. 

Ducis,  Benedictus  (real  name  Herzog  or  Her- 
toghs),  1 6th  century  Flemish  organist  and  composer, 
born  near  Constance  about  1480;  died  at  Schalkstetten, 
near  Ulm,  in  1544;  organist  at  Antwerp  and  at  the 
Royal  Chapel,  London.  His  compositions  include  songs 
and  motets. 


Ducoudray,  Louis  Albert  Bourgault,  see  Bow- 
gault-Ducoudray,  Louis  Albert. 

Ducoureau,  M.,  contemporary  French  woman  com- 
poser; student  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris,  and 
composer  of  a  piano  trio. 

Ducroquet,  see  Daublaine  &  CdlineL 

Ducroquet  et  Cie,  see  Daublaine  &  Callinet. 

Duda,  Polish  shepherd's  pipe  with  a  single-beating 
reed. 

Dudelsack  (Ger.),  bagpipe. 

Duduki,  a  short  Turkish  vertical  flute  with  six  or 
seven  finger-holes ;  also  called  duduk  or  souffarak. 

Due  (It.),  two;  a  due,  for  two;  both  together;  due 
corde,  two  strings ;  in  violin  playing  it  signifies  that  the 
note  is  to  be  played  on  an  open  string,  and  as  a  stopped 
(fingered)  note  at  the  same  time. 

Duesberg,  Nora,  contemporary  Austrian  violinist, 
born  Vienna.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Meisterschule  with  Sevcik,  with 
whom  she  appeared  in  England  during  1911. 

Duesburg  Quartet,  an  excellent  string  quartet 
which  did  much  to  popularize  chamber  music  by  giving 
popular  price  concerts  and  playing  on  Sundays.  The 
personnel  consisted  of  August  Duesburg,  first  violin; 
H.  Matlocha,  second  violin;  R.  Pirschl,  viola;  and  0. 
Krist,  violoncello. 

Duet  (Fr.  duo;  Ger.  Duett;  It.  duetto"),  a  compo- 
sition for  two  singers  or  performers,  with  or  without 
accompaniment,  in  which  the  melodic  interest  is  divided 
as  equally  as  possible.  Duo  is  usually  applied  to  com- 
positions for  two  instruments,  while  duet  is  confined  to 
pieces  for  two  voices.  Piano  duets  may  be  written 
either  for  two  players  at  one  piano  (ft  quatre  mains), 
or  for  two  pianos  with  one  player  at  each.  The  term 
duettino  is  applied  to  a  short  and  usually  simple  duet. 

Dueto,  Antonio,  1 6th  century  Italian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  in  Piedmont ;  writer  of  madrigals  and 
motets. 

Dufau,  Jenny,  igth  century  French  soprano,  born 
in  Alsace;  died  Pau,  Aug.  29,  1924;  pupil  of  Etelka 
Gerster,  Mme.  Marchesi,  Benvenuti  and  others.  After 
various  operatic  appearances  in  Europe,  she  came  to 
America  to  join  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1911, 
becoming  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 
Among  her  favorite  roles  were  Rosina,  Violetta,  Lucia, 
Gilda,  Manon  and  Lakme. 

Dufaure  de  Lajarte,  Theodore  ^idouard,  see 
Lajarte,  Theodore  £douard  Dufaure  de. 

Dufay  (du  Fay,  Dufais,  Duffai),  Guillaume 
(Guillermus,  Guilielmus,  Wilhelmus),  Belgian  con- 
trapuntist, probably  born  in  Hainault  before  1400; 
died  Cambrai,  Nov.  27,  1474 ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Netherland  school  of  polyphony.  He  was  first  a  chor- 
ister in  the  Cambrai  Cathedral,  and  wrote  a  song  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  Charles  Malatesti  and  Vittoria 
di  Lorenzo  Colonna,  which  took  place  in  1416.  He 
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was  transferred  to  the  Papal  Choir  at  Rome  in  1428, 
and  later  to  canonries  at  Cambrai  and  Mons,  holding 
both  appointments  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  white  (open)  notes. 
His  compositions  included  masses,  motets,  a  magnificat, 
French  chansons,  etc. ;  they  are  scattered  among  nu- 
merous European  libraries  including  the  archives  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel ;  the  Vatican  Library ;  the  Philharmonic 
Lyceum,  Bologna;  and  also  libraries  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
Cambrai  and  Munich. 

Duff,  an  East  Indian  tambourine,  built  in  angular 
rather  than  circular  form. 

Duff,  Miss  G.  S.,  igth  century  American  writer  on 
music ;  author  of  a  book  on  harmony  for  children  en- 
titled The  Story  of  Major  C. 

Dufferin,  Helen  Selina,  Irish  song  writer,  born  in 
1807;  died  June  13,  1867.  She  achieved  much  fame 
in  her  native  country,  especially  for  a  song,  Lay  of  the 
Irish  Emigrant. 

Dufort,  Charles  de,  French  composer,  born  Sens, 
Yonne,  Nov.  21,  1803;  his  works  were  chiefly  sacred.  ^ 
Dufranne,  Hector,  Belgian  baritone,  who  made  his 
debut  as  Valentine  in  Faust  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  Brussels  on  Sept.  9,  1896,  appearing  later  at 
Paris,  London  and  New  York.  From  1910-13  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  Recreated 
the  principal  baritone  roles  in  PelUas  and  Melisande, 
and  has  sung  in  Carmen,  Samson  and  Dalila,  Lakme, 
Manon,  Lohengrin,  Das  Rheingold  and  Aida. 

Dufresne,  Charles,  see  Cange,  Charles  Dufresne 
Sieur  du. 

Dufresne,  Frangois,  French,  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  in  1873 ;  pupil  of  Gavinies.  He  played 
at  various  theatres  in  Paris  and  wrote  concertos  and 
smaller  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Dugan,   Franjo,   Croatian  composer,   organist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Krapinica  in  1874 ;  student  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule.     His  compositions  include  choral,  instru- 
mental, orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 
Dugas,  Paul,  see  Steck,  Paul. 
Du  Gaucquier,  Alard,  see  Gaucquier,  Alard  du. 
Dugazon  (Fr.),  a  term  for  the  leading  soprano  ^in 
comedy-opera,    operetta,    etc.;    named    after    Louise 
Rosalie  Dugazon,  the  renowned  singer   (q.v.). 

Dugazon,  Qustave,  French  composer,  born  at  Paris 
in  1782;  died  there  in  1826;  writer  of  numerous  oper- 
atic works  for  Paris  theatres.  His  instrumental  works 
include  trios,  piano  pieces,  and  duos  for  harp  and  piano. 
Dugazon,  Louise  Rosalie  (nee  Lefevre),  French 
singer,  born  Berlin,  1753;  died  Paris>  S^'  22>  I&21' 
Although  not  a  trained  vocalist,  the  grace  and  charm  of 
her  singing  and  acting  in  light  operatic  works  aroused 
instant  enthusiasm.  Even  when  advancing  years  obliged 
her  to  sing  older  parts,  her  impersonations  retained 
their  animation  and  originality,  and  her  name  Dugazon 
was  carried  into  a  term  for  the  leading  soprano  in  any 
operetta  or  light  musical  stage  piece. 


Duggan,  John  (Joseph)  Francis,  Irish  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Dublin,  July  10,  1817;  died  in  1900. 
He  came  to  America  and  taught  in  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  later  in  Paris,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  wrote  operas,  symphonies,  chamber  music  and 
piano  pieces,  and  translated  Albrechtsberger's  Science 
of  Music  and  Fetis'  Counterpoint  and  Fugue. 

Du  Grain,  Johann  Jean,  see  Grain,  Johann  Jean  du. 
Duguet,  Dieudonne,  Belgian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Liege,  Sept.  22,  1794;  died  there,  Apr.  18, 
1849  J  one  °*  tne  ^ ounders  of  a  music  school  which  was 
later  absorbed  by  the  government  conservatory  estab- 
lished at  Liege,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  sol- 
feggio. In  1837  he  was  organist  of  Liege  Cathedral, 
where  his  greatest  work,  the  motet  Sanctum  et  terrible, 
is  preserved  in  manuscript!  He  also  composed  a  great 
quantity  of  less  important  sacred  music  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Duhamel,  Maurice,  French  composer,  born  at 
Rennes  in  1884;  writer  of  orchestral  works  and  other 
instrumental  music. 

Duhan,  Hans,  Austrian  baritone,  born  Vienna,  Jan. 
27,  1890;  a  well-known  singer  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera. 

Duhan,  Madame,  igth  century  French  composer 
and  writer  on  music ;  her  works  include  several  methods, 
variations,  rondos,  and  other  instrumental  composi- 
tions. 

Duhaupas,  Albert,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Arras,  Apr.  22,  1832;  pupil  of  Marmontel;  con- 
ductor of  the  Societe  des  Orpheonistes,  which  he  made 
one  of  the  finest  choral  organizations  in  France.  He 
wrote  a  mass  of  four  male  voices ;  ten  motets  for  two 
sopranos,  tenor  and  bass,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Duhem,  Hippolyte  Jean,  French  trumpet-player 
and  composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  i,  1828;  pupil  of  Zeiss. 
He  became  famous  as  a  performer  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  composed  many  solo  pieces  for  the  trumpet. 

Du  Hotz  (Hotus),  Pierre,  see  Hot*  (Hotus), 
Pierre  du. 

Duiffoprugcar  (Tieffenbrucker),  Gaspard  (Cas- 
par), Bavarian  instrument-maker,  born  at  Tieffen- 
brugg  in  1514;  died  Lyons,  Dec.  16,  1571.  His  viols 
were  remarkable  for  their  elaborate  inlaid  work,  a  no- 
table example  being  a  bass  viol  now  in  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory, on  the  back  of  which  is  a  plan  of  the  city  of 
Paris  made  of  different  inlaid  woods.  This  instrument 
once  belonged  to  Vuillaume,  who  ornamented  some  of 
his  violins  and  'cellos  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  some- 
times erroneously  stated  that  Duiffoprugcar  made  vi- 
olins. 

Duiflote,  an  obsolete  name  for  the  organ-stop  now 
known  as  Doppelflote. 

Duis,    Ernst,    German   lutenist   and    singer,    bora 
Heimf  elde,  Oldenburg,  Mar.  18,  1896 ;  he  has  composed 
songs  with  lute  accompaniment. 
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Duisburg,  a  town  in  Germany  where  a  singing  so- 
ciety with  the  same  name  holds  periodic  song  festivals. 

Dujardin,  Jean,  see  Orto,  Marbriano  de. 

Dukas,  Paul,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  i, 
1865;  died  Paris,  May  17,  1935.  He  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory  in  1882,  his  teachers  being  Dubois  and 
Guiraud,  and  became  one  of  the  outstanding  students 
at  the  institution.  Military  service  interrupted  his  mu- 
sical studies,  and  he  found  the  routine  and  discipline 
of  a  soldier's  life  little  to  his  liking.  During  his  spare 
time,  he  studied  the  scores  of  the  great  classical  master- 
pieces, and  by  this  means  began  to  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  composition.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  army, 
he  wrote  an  overture,  Polyeucte,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  by  the 
Lamoureux  Orchestra.  Of  his  symphony  in  C,  Sama- 
zeuilh  said,  "It  is  distinguished  by  a  youthful  ardor 
which  does  not  exclude  a  style  of  lofty  feeling  and  a 
strong  structure  in  which  some  prolixity  of  develop- 
ment may  be  criticized.  Without  detracting  from  the 
charm  of  the  other  movements,  the  andante  surpasses 
them  by  the  quality  of  its  emotions  and  the  finished 
purity  of  style/'  Then  came  the  orchestral  scherzo, 
The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  the  success  of  which  was 
almost  meteoric.  Its  effervescent  wit,  its  contagious 
charm  and  its  rapid  transitions  from  sensitivity  to  ca- 
pricious malice,  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  its 
composer.  This  was  followed  by  several  other  works 
including  the  operas  Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue  and  La 
Peri,  works  which  it  is  said  show  to  some  extent  the 
influence  of  Wagner  and  Debussy.  The  piano  sonata 
and  the  variations  are  also  claimed  to  be  quite  reminis- 
cent of  Beethoven.  In  spite  of  these  influences,  he 
managed  to  preserve  considerable  independence;  he  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  composer  who  gradually 
developed  a  definite  personality  of  his  own.  He  had 
an  authoritative  knowledge  of  orchestral  effects,  and 
original  methods  of  developing  his  themes  with  or- 
chestration that  is  characterized  by  clarity,  color  and 
exquisite  polish.  His  music  is  animated  by  restless 
movement  and  a  never  ceasing  search  for  odd  rhythms ; 
though  modern  in  thematic  material  and  treatment,  it 
escapes  many  of  the  ridiculous  situations  into  which 
some  works  claiming  "modernity"  find  themselves  hope- 
lessly involved  in  a  musical  sense.  Dukas  was  a  critic 
of  great  authority  and  an  excellent  writer.  He  con- 
tributed to  many  musical  magazines  and  periodicals  in 
France,  among  them  "The  Musical  Courier"  (Paris), 
"The  Musical  Review,"  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Arts," 
and  the  "Quotidien."  In  all  his  articles  he  displayed 
remarkable  astuteness  and  absolute  independence  of 
thought.  He  may  be  counted  among  the  musicians  in 
whom  France  may  take  just  pride. 

Duke,  John  Woods,  American  pianist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Cumberland,  Md.,  1899;  pupil  of 
Strube,  Cannon,  Brockway,  Schnabel  and  Nadia  Bou- 
langer;  now  a  concert  artist  and  associate  professor 


of  music  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  Some 
of  his  compositions  have  been  given  at  the  Yaddo  Fes- 
tival, where  he  was  chairman  of  the  music  committee 
in  1936;  they  include  an  overture  for  string  orchestra, 
suite  for  'cello  solo,  Three  Songs  in  Praise  of  Death 
for  voice  and  string  quartet,  Three  Songs  from  A.  E. 
Honsman,  for  baritone,  a  fantasia  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  a  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 

Duke,  Richard,  i8th  century  English  violin  maker, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  best  imitators  of  Stainer 
and  Amati  violins.  This  reputation  is  amply  sup- 
ported by  genuine  examples  of  his  work,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  name  was  affixed  to  a  large  number  of  in- 
struments of  poor  quality,  some 'of  which  were  not  his 
work. 

Duke,  Vernon,  see  Dukelsky,  Vladimir. 

Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  Quartet,  Russian  string 
quartet,  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century.  The  members  included  Grigorovich, 
first  violin;  Dulov,  second  violin;  Bakaleinikov,  viola; 
and  Sisserman,  violoncello.  This  quartet  disappeared 
during  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Dukelsky,  Vladimir  (Vernon  Duke),  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Pskoff,  Oct.  10,  1903.  He  studied  com- 
position at  Moscow  with  Richard  Gliere,  and  entered 
the  Kiev  Conservatory  in  1916  to  study  under  Yavor- 
ski.  In  1920  he  left  Russia,  spent  two  years  in  Con- 
stantinople, then  Paris  and  London.  In  1924  Diaghilev 
heard  his  Piano  Concerto,  and  commissioned  the  ballet 
Zephyr  and  Flora,  which  was  presented  in  the  Russian 
Ballet's  repertoire  throughout  Europe.  In  1929  he 
came  to  America,  and  wrote  a  great  deal  of  popular 
music  under  the  pen  name  of  Vernon  Duke.  His  Sym- 
phony No.  i  has  been  played  by  the  major  orchestras 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Paris ;  his  Symphony  No.  2 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Paris,  Warsaw,  and  at  London 
in  1931  at  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  Festival.  He  has  also  composed  a  piano  con- 
certo, an  oratorio,  an  opera,  several  ballets,  and  T/ze 
End  of  St.  Petersburg  for  mixed  quartet  and  orches- 
tra, a  composition  which  attempts  to  picture  the  spirit 
of  the  former  Russian  capital  from  the  time  of  its 
founding  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Russian  Revolution, 
This  work  was  performed  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  at 
New  York  in  1938. 

Dulaney,  Carroll,  contemporary  American  music 
critic,  associated  with  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  "Amer- 
ican." 

Dulaurens,  A.,  contemporary  French  composer;  his 
works  include  a  Pastoral  Suite  for  piano  and  violin. 

Dulcet,  a  4  ft.  open  metal  labial  organ-stop,  the 
super-octave  of  the  Dulciana. 

Dulcian,  an  8  ft.  and  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  sug- 
gesting the  tone  of  the  bassoon  played  piano.  It. is  in 
no  way  related  to  the  Dulciana. 

Dulciana,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  giving  a 
soft  string-tone.  ; 
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Dulciana  cornet,  a  soft-toned  compound  organ-stop 
of  five  ranks,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  band-instru- 
ment called  "cornet." 

Dulcimer  (Fr.  tympanon;  Ger.  Hackbrett;  It  cem- 
balo, timpanon,  salterio  tcdesco),  (i)  an  ancient  stringed 
instrument  constructed  in  various  forms;  the  general 
appearance  is  that  of  an  oblong  or  square  box,  strung 
with  wire  strings  played  by  being  hit  with  small  ham- 
mers in  the  hands  of  the  performer.  The  modern 
hammers  have  a  soft  head  on  one  side,  and  a  hard  one 
on  the  other,  producing  different  tonal  effects.  This 
instrument  is  also  made  in  toy  form,  and  has  also  been 
incorporated  into  the  mechanism  of  an  organ. 

Dulcitone,  see  Typohone. 

Dulcken,  Ferdinand  Quentin,  English  pianist  and 
composer,  born  London,  June  i,  1837;  died  at  New 
York  in  1902 ;  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  Gade, 
Hauptmann  and  Becker.  He  became  professor  at 
Warsaw  Conservatory,  and  made  many  concert  tours 
of  Europe,  notably  with  Wieniawski,  Vieuxtemps  and 
de  Kontski.  In  1876  he  came  to  America,  traveling 
with  Remenyi,  Joseffy  and  Essipoff,  and  taught  har- 
mony for  some  years  at  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a  mass,  cantatas 
and  pieces  for  piano. 

Dulcken,  Luise,  German  pianist,  born  Hamburg, 
Mar.  20,  1811;  died  London,  Apr.  12,  1850;  sister  of 
Ferdinand  Dulcken  (q.v.).  She  appeared  in  public  at 
ten  years  of  age,  later  playing  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
always  with  great  success. 

Dulcken,  Mrs.,  see  Lebrun,  Sophie. 

Dulichius  (Dulich,  Deulich,  Deilich)  Philippus, 
German  composer,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1562;  died 
Stettin,  Mar.  25,  1631.  His  works  consist  entirely  of 
vocal  music  and  several  important  treatises  on  singing. 

Dullo,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Labiau,  June  13,  1832;  died  Konigsberg,  Dec.  22, 
1907 ;  his  works  included  operas,  overtures,  an  orches- 
tral serenade  and  songs. 

Du  Locle,  Camille  (Du  Commun),  French  libret- 
tist, born  at  Orange,  Vaucluse,  in  1832;  died  at  Nice 
in  1903.  He  wrote  the  libretto  to  Verdi's  Don  Carlos, 
also,  in  collaboration  with  Nuitter,  the  texts  for  Aida 
and  La  Forza,  del  Destino.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Paris  Opera  under  Perrin  and  later  director  of  the 
Opera-Comique. 

Diilon,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  blind  German  flutist, 
born  Oranienburg,  near  Potsdam,  Oct.  14,  1769;  died 
Wurzburg,  July  7,  1826.  He  made  concert  tours  of 
Europe,  later  becoming  chamber  musician  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  court.  His  works  include  a  flute  concerto, 
duos  for  flute  and  violin,  and  flute  duets ;  also  an  auto- 
biography. 

Dulong,  Franz  Henri  von,  German  tenor,  born  at 
Hamm,  Westphalia,  in  1861 ;  pupil  of  Vannucini.  He 
made  his  debut  in  1895,  and  was  subsequently  heard 
throughout  Europe  and  in  England. 


Dulong,  Magda  von  (nee  Zahn)  German  contralto, 
born  at  Halle  in  1872;  wife  of  Franz  Henri  von 
Dulong.  She  made  her  debut  under  the  name  of 
Magda  Lossen,  and  her  singing  and  acting  were  highly 
esteemed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Dulov,  Prince  Georg,  Russian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  June  4,  1875;  Pupil  °*  Klamm- 
roth  and  Hrimaly;  violinist  in  the  quartet  of  Duke 
Georg  of  Mecklenburg,  and  later  professor  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  pieces  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  also  technical  studies  and  a  method 
for  violin. 

Duluth,  American  city  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
It  is  musically  important  for  the  Duluth  Civic  Sym- 
phony, which  was  founded  in  1933,  and  is  conducted 
by  Paul  Lemay.  An  artist  course  featuring  prominent 
musicians  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  Matinee  Musi- 
calef  while  the  leading  choral  organization  is  the  North- 
land Singers. 

Dulzflote,  a  German  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Flauto  Dolce. 

Dumack,  Louis,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Mar.  13,  1838;  died  Apr.  i,  1914.  He  was  a  musical 
director  in  Berlin,  and  composed  an  opera,  a  cantata, 
an  overture,  songs  and  choruses. 

Du  Mage,  Pierre,  see  Mage,  Pierre  du. 

Dumanoir,  Guilleaume,  Jr.,  French  composer,  died 
1697.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Guilleaume  Dumanoir, 
Sr.  (q.v.),  as  head  of  the  "Confrerie  de  St.  Julien" 
and  carried  on  the  controversy  with  the  dancing  mas- 
ters. He  also  engaged  in  a  long  quarrel  about  the  right 
to  train  orchestral  musicians  with  Lully,  in  whose  favor 
it  was  settled  by  law.  He  wrote  a  suite  of  airs  en- 
titled Cliarivaris ;  his  dance  music  was  so  greatly  in 
favor  with  Louis  XIV  that  it  procured  an  appointment 
as  balletmaster  at  court. 

Dumanoir,  Guilleaume,  Sr.,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Jan.  16,  1615;  died  there,  about 
1690.  He  was  the  head  of  the  "Confrerie  de  St. 
Julien,"  an  association  that  attempted  to  compel  danc- 
ing masters  to  pay  a  tribute,  which  they  resisted,  caus- 
ing much  controversy.  He  was  balletmaster  of  the 
pages  of  Louis  XIV ;  some  of  his  compositions  are  in 
the  Upsala  library. 

Dumas,  Louis,  French  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Dec.  24,  1877;  pupil  of  X.  Leroux,  G.  Caus- 
sade,  and  Ch.  Lenepveu.  His  compositions  include  dra- 
matic, orchestral,  instrumental,  choral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Dumb  piano  (Digitorium),  an  instrument  resem- 
bling a  small  piano,  having  a  keyboard  of  narrow  com- 
pass, but  possessing  neither  strings  nor  hammers,  and 
used  for  increasing  the  dexterity  of  the  fingers  through 
this  form  of  silent  finger  practice. 

Dumery,   Joris    (George),  Belgian   bell    founder, 
born  at  Hoof  in  1699}  died,  1784.  The  Bruges  author- 
ities held  him  in  such  high  esteem  that  they  provided 
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him  with  a  home  and  a  site  on  which  to  erect  his  bell 
foundry,  as  they  needed  to  replace  their  carillon  which 
had  been  damaged  by  fire.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt with  the  metal  from  the  old  bells,  he  used  new 
metal  to  produce  the  present  fine  carillon  of  Bruges, 
second  to  none  in  the  Netherlands,  and  made  famous 
by  the  words  of  Longfellow. 

Du  Meslin,  Jacques,  i^th  century  French  violin 
maker  who  worked  at  Paris,  modeled' his  instruments 
after  those  of  Amati  and  made  some  pochettes  (pocket 
violins)  of  ebony  with  silver  purfling. 

Dumesnil,  Maurice,  contemporary  French  pianist 
and  writer;  pupil  of  Isador  Philipp  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  has  made  concert  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  contributes  interesting  educa- 
tional articles  to  American  musical  periodicals. 

Dumesnil,  Suzanne  (Zaide),  French  soprano,  born 
L'Havre,  Nov.  6,  1884;  highly  successful  in  boy  parts. 
At  seventeen  she  had  already  won  a  reputation  in  Paris 
as  a  singer  of  quaint  i8th  century  songs,  and  she  went 
to  Louis  Delaquerriere  to  pursue  her  studies  further. 
Her  debut  was  made  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1903, 
and  she  was  engaged  there  for  four  years.  She  made 
hex;  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  in  1909. 

Dumka  (pi.  Dumky,  "lament"),  used  by  Dvorak  as 
the  name  of  a  movement  in  chamber  music  of  melan- 
choly character,  and  in  slow  tempo.  His  Trio,  Op.  90, 
for  strings  and  piano,  is  called  "Dumky";  Dvorak 
explains  the  name  in  a  footnote  as  being  a  Russian  word 
which  occurs  frequently  in  popular  literature,  and  usu- 
ally indicates  a  passionately  emotional  character. 

Dummy  pipes,  organ  pipes  which  do  not  emit  any 
tones  and  are  used  merely  for  display. 

Du  Molin  (Dumolin)  Jean  Remi,  i6th  century 
Dutch  organist  and  composer,  who  was  organist  of  St. 
Jean's  Church,  Mechlin,  in  1528.  He  wrote  masses, 
motets  and  other  sacred  music. 

Dumonchau,  Charles  Frangois,  French  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Strasbourg,  Apr.  11,  1775;  died  Lyons, 
Dec.  21,  1820.  He  wrote  an  unsuccessful  opera,  and 
his  instrumental  works  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The 
latter  consist  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  orchestral, 
chamber  and  instrumental  works  of  varied  character. 
Dumont,  Henri,  Belgian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Villers  1'Eveque,  near  Liege,  in  1610;  died  Paris, 
May  8,  1684;  Ms  works  include  masses,  motets  and 
instrumental  music. 

Dumont,  Jeanne  Louisa,  see  Farrenc,  Jeanne 
Louise. 

Dump,  the  title  given  in  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries 
to  a  musical  composition  of  melancholy  character,  in 
slow  tempo  and  similar  to  a  lament. 

Dun,  Finlay,  Scottish  violist  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Aberdeen,  Feb.  24,  1795;  died  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
28,  1853;  PuPa  °f  Baillot  and  Crescentini,  and  viola 
player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Na- 


ples. He  wrote  solfeggi  and  exercises  for  the  voice, 
and  was  co-editor  of  Scottish  song  collections. 

Duncan,  Isadora,  American  dancer,  born  at  San 
Francisco  in  1880.  She  became  internationally  famous 
for  her  choreographic  interpretations  of  instrumental 
music  by  classic  and  romantic  composers. 

Duncan,  William  Edmonstoune,  English  composer 
and  writer,  born  at  Sale,  Cheshire,  in  1866;  died  there, 
June  26,  1920;  student  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
under  Parry,  Stanford  and  Macfarren.  He  was  cor- 
respondent for  the  "Musical  Times"  and  "Musical 
Record,"  also  for  "The  Musician,"  Boston,  and  "The 
New  Music  Review,"  New  York.  Among  his  compo- 
sitions are  a  mass,  odes,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
organ  music  and  songs ;  he  was  also  the  author  of  Life 
of  Schubert,  Story  of  English  Minstrelsy,  Encyclope- 
dia of  Musical  Terms,  The  Story  of  the  Carol,  Ele- 
mentary Musical  Composition,  Ultramodernism  in 
Music,  and  Art  of  Pianoforte  Playing. 

Duncan-Rubbra,  Edmund,  English  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Northampton,  May  23,  1901.  He  stud- 
ied with  Gustave  Hoist,  and  has  composed  a  symphonic 
poem,  chamber  music,  a  piano  concerto,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Dung,  the  Balinese  word  for  the  tone  corresponding 
to  the  Western  "B." 

Dung-Ch'en,  a  Thibetan  trumpet  with  a  shallow 
cupped  mouthpiece. 

Dunham,  Arthur,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bloomington,  111.,  Mar.  8,  1875;  died  Chicago, 
111.,  Jan.  24,  1938.  He  studied  with  Charles  Widor 
in  Paris,  and  was  organ  soloist  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  ^1904.  In  1917  he  organized  the  Chicago  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  and  in  1921  acted  as  conductor  of 
the  Boston  English  Opera  Company.  His  works  in- 
cluded a  symphony  and  a  symphonic  fantasy. 

Dunham,  Edna,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  at  Chicago,  III  She  studied  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Berlin,  made  her  debut  at  Vienna  in  1910, 
and  has  concertized  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

Dunham,  George  Sawyer,  American  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Brockton,  Mass.,  July  18,  1875.  He 
studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston, 
with  Isadore  Philipp  in  Paris,  and  has  conducted  impor- 
tant festivals  and  choral  societies  in  New  England. 

Dunham,  Henry  Morton,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Brockton,  Mass.,  July  29,  1853;  died 
Brookline,  Mass.,  in  1929;  graduate  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  and  of  the  Boston  University  Col- 
lege of  Music,  Boston.  Among  his  teachers  were 
Whiting,  Parker  and  Paine.  He  held  positions  as 
church  organist  in  Brockton,  Boston  and  Brookline,  and 
was  a  professor  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  also 
director  of  music  at  Lassell  Seminary,  Auburndale. 
His  compositions  include  pieces  for  the  organ  and  an 
organ  school. 
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Dunhill,  Thomas  Frederick,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  London,  Feb.  1/1877;  PUP*1  °f  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford.  He  founded  ,the  "Concerts  of  Brit- 
ish Chamber  Music"  which  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  musical  life  of  London.  His  compositions  in- 
clude various  instrumental  pieces,  some  chamber  music, 
one  orchestral  piece,  and  several  songs  with  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Duni,  Egidio  Romualdo,  Italian  composer,  bom 
near  Naples,  Feb.  9,  1709;  died  Paris,  June  11,  1775; 
pupil  of  Durante.  His  first  opera,  Nerone,  was  a  great 
popular  success,  completely  eclipsing  Pergolesi's  Olim- 
piade.  He  became  tutor  at  the  court  of  Parma,  where, 
encouraged  by  the  Duke,  he  began  composing  oper- 
ettas, the  first  of  which  was  so  successful  that  he  set- 
tled in  Paris,  where  he  brought  out  a  great  quantity  of 
light  and  frivolous  stage  pieces  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  public's  taste. 

Dunk,  Susan,  see  Spain-Dunk,  Susan. 

Dunkel,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  at  Dresden 
in  1769;  writer  of  cantatas  and  instrumental  music. 

Dunkl,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Hungarian  pianist,  born 
Budapest,  Aug.  6,  1832 ;  died  there,  Jan.  29,  1910.  He 
studied  with  Liszt  and  Anton  Rubinstein,  and  included 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Liszt  in  his  memoirs. 

Dunkley,  Ferdinand  Luis,  English  organist,  born 
London,  July  16,  1869;  pupil  of  Parry,  Bridge  and 
Martin.  He  held  various  positions  as  organist  in  Lon- 
don, later  going  to  America  to  act  in  the  same  capacity 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  works  include  a  ballade  for 
voices  and  orchestra,  several  piano  pieces  and  many 
songs. 

Dunn,  James  Philip,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1884;  died 
July  24,  1936;  pupil  of  MacDowell,  McWhood  and 
Rybner  at  Columbia  University,  where  he  specialized 
in  theory  and  composition.  After  playing  for  a  time 
at  a  New  York  church,  he  was  engaged  as  organist  at 
St.  Patrick's  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Among  his  works 
are  a  piano  quintet,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a 
trio,  the  ballad  Annabel  Lee  for  voice  and  orchestra; 
string  quartets,  piano  pieces,  organ  music,  and  songs. 
The  orchestral  works  We,  and  a  passacaglia  and  fugue 
The  Barber's  Six  Brothers  are  notable  pieces. 

Dunn,  John,  English  violinist,  born  Hull,  Feb.  16, 
1866;  a  pupil  of  Schradieck,  Richter  and  Jadassohn. 
After  his  debut  in  London,  he  toured  England  and 
Germany  with  much  success;  his  compositions  include 
several  pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  a  sonatina  for 
piano,  and  a  textbook  on  violin  playing. 

Dunn,  John  Petrie,  Scotch  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  26,  1878;  died  there,  Feb.  4,  1931. 
He  studied  with  Tobias  Matthay,  Max  Pauer,  Niecks 
and  S.  de  Lange,  toured  with  Jan  Kubelik,  and  wrote 
treatises  on  piano  technique  and  on  ornamentation  in 
the  piano  works  of  Chopin. 


Dunning,  Carrie  Louise,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  New  York  City,  Apr.  6,  1860;  died  there, 
Sept.  8,  1929.  She  was  a  pupil  of  William  Mason  and 
Theodor  Leschetizky,  and  originated  the  Dunning  sys- 
tem of  piano  instruction. 
Dunoyer,  see  Gaucquier,  Alard  du, 

Dunstable  (Dunstaple)  John,  English  contra- 
puntist, born  at  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  about  1370; 
died  Walbrook,  Dec.  24,  1453.  An  examination  of  his 
compositions  reveals  the  existence  of  a  highly  devel- 
oped contrapuntal  art  in  the  early  I5th  century  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  style  of  the 
Florentine  chanson  with  instrumental  accompaniment, 
for  sacred  compositions.  His  surprising  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  melodic  invention  cause  him  to  stand 
forth  as  an  epoch-making  personality.  Many  of  his 
compositions  have  been  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

Dunstan,  Ralph,  English  composer  and  writer,  born 
Truro,  Nov.  17,  1857;  died  Apr.  2,  1933.  He  com- 
posed a  series  of  liturgical  masses  in  modal  counterpoint 
on  the  plain-song  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Solesmes 
Graduals,  having  become  intensely  interested  in  the  old 
polyphony,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  He  wrote  various  books  on  musical  sub- 
jects, including  A  Cyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Music. 

Dunstede,  Simon,  see  Tundstede,  Simon. 

Duo,  see  Duet. 

Duodecima  (It),  the  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Duodecimole  (Ger.),  dodecuplet  (q.v.). 

Duodene,  a  system  designed  by  A.  J.  Ellis  of 
London  in  1874  to  aid  in  the  solution  and  analysis  of 
acoustical  problems.  It  was  a  twelve  tone  group  com- 
posed of  four  trines,  each  trine  being  made  up  of  a 
root,  its  major  third  above  and  its  major  third  below. 
The  roots  of  the  four  trines  are  the  duodenal,  which 
is  the  root  tone  of  a  duodene,  its  perfect  fifth  below, 
its  perfect  above  and  a  perfect  fifth  above  that. 

Duodrama,  a  kind  of  melodrama;  Mozart  wrote 
about  it  at  considerable  length  to  his  father  near  the 
end  of  1778.  At  the  time  his  letter  was  written,  he 
was  in  Mannheim  and  Kaisersheim,  and  had  attended 
Benda's  Medea  and  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  He  said: 
"Notes  are  not  sung  but  spoken ;  it  is  a  recitative  with 
instrumental  accompaniment — the  actor  speaks  instead 
of  singing."  Mozart  utilized  the  idea  in  Zaide  by 
introducing  two  long  monologues,  treated  en  melo- 
drame. 

Duolo   (It.),  grief,  sadness. 

Duology,  a  series  of  two  stage-plays,  operas,  or 
oratorios. 

Duophone,  an  8  ft  open  labial  organ-stop,  so  called 
from  the  dual  quality  of  its  tone,  sounding  the  prime 
tone  and  its  first  upper  partial  in  almost  equal  volume. 

Duparc,     Elizabeth,     see     Francesina,     Elizabeth 
Duparc. 
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Duparc,  Marie  Eugene  Henri  Fouques,  French 
composer,  born  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1848;  died  Feb.  13, 
I933-  While  attending  the  Jesuit  College  of  Vaugirard 
in  Paris,  he  had  Cesar  Franck  as  piano  teacher,  and 
the  association  developed  a  taste  for  music;  later 
he  studied  composition  with  his  former  piano  teacher. 
His  symphonic  poem,  Lenore,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind,  was  arranged  for  two  pianos  by  Saint-Saens,  and 
as  a  piano  duet  by  Franck.  Duparc  took  an  active  part 
in  the  contemporary  musical  movement  until  1885, 
when  he  was  compelled  by  a  severe  illness  to  give  up 
composition,  and  retire  to  Switzerland.  His  songs  rep- 
resent his  best  work ;  some  of  them  have  been  compared 
to  the  master-works  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  He 
wrote  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano,  and  a  suite 
for  orchestra  which  he  later  destroyed;  his  published 
works  include  Aux  etoiles  for  orchestra,  six  pieces  for 
piano  entitled  Feuilles  volant es  (Flying  Leaves),  a 
choral  work  and,  as  mentioned  above,  many  excellent 
songs. 

Duperier,  Jean,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Geneva,  June  17,  1886;  pupil  of  the  Geneva  Conserva- 
tory. His  compositions  include  operatic,  orchestral,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  works. 

Duphly  (Duflitz),  French  composer  and  clavecinist, 
born  Dieppe,  1716;  died  Paris,  1788.  He  studied  with 
Dagincourt  in  Rouen,  and  wrote  clavecin  compositions. 

Dupierge,  Felicien  Tiburce  Auguste,  French 
violinist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Courbevoye,  Apr. 
n,  1784.  He  played  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  and 
wrote  violin  concertos,  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin, 
violin  duets  and  a  violin  method. 

Dupin,  Paul,  French  composer,  born  Roubaix,  Aug. 
14,  1865;  one  of  the  most  neglected  of  all  contemporary 
composers.  He  inherited  his  musical  inclinations  from 
his  mother,  and  studied  at  the  College  of  Roubaix,  at 
the  Institut  de  Melle-les  Gand,  and  at  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Tournai.  When  still  young  he 
was  stone-deaf  for  several  years,  but  recovered  his 
hearing  when  fourteen.  However  the  effects  of  those 
years  of  deafness  have  left  him  gloomy  and  morbid. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  gave  up  a  prosperous  career 
in  the  railroad  business,  went  to  Paris  to  devote  him- 
self to  music,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  A  string 
quartet  first  brought  him  critical  attention,  and  he 
has  since  written  more  than  six  hundred  compositions, 
enjoys  the  highest  critical  acclaim,  but  is  for  some  rea- 
son still  utterly  neglected  by  Parisian  audiences.  One 
French  critic  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  Faure 
and  Duparc,  he  has  the  greatest  ability  for  vocal  com- 
position since  Schubert.  All  of  his  music  has  enduring 
qualities,  and  he  excels  in  the  composition  of  choral 
canons,  of  which  he  has  written  more  than  a  hundred. 
Other  compositions  include  an  opera,  Marcelle;  the 
symphonic  suites  Symphonic  Populaire,  and  Beau  Jar- 
din;  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
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Duple,  double;  denoting  a  division  into  two  equal 
parts  of  rhythm  or  measure. 

Duple  Time,  two  beats  in  the  measure ;  double  time. 

Duplessis  (the  elder),  iSth  century  French  violinist 
and  composer,  brother  of  Duplessis  the  younger.  He 
was  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  wrote 
some  violin  sonatas. 

Duplessis  (the  younger),  i8th  century  French 
violinist,  brother  of  Duplessis  the  elder.  He  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera,  directed  a  Parisian 
music  school  about  1748,  and  wrote  an  operatic  work 
which  was  performed  in  Paris. 

Duplex  Coupler  Pianoforte,  see  Christie,  Winifred. 

Duplex  Horn,  a  iQth  century  European  invention, 
combining  two  brass  instruments  with  a  single  cup 
mouthpiece.  The  instrument  was  provided  with  a  valve 
in  the  center,  whereby  air  could  be  directed  into  either 
tube  at  the  will  of  the  performer;  it  was  invented  by 
Pelitti  of  Milan. 

Duplex  scale,  a  system  of  stringing,  introduced  into 
piano  manufacture  by  Steinway  &  Sons  of  New  York. 
The  sections  of  the  treble  strings  that  lie  beyond  the 
bridge  are  arranged  to  sound  sympathetically  with  the 
harmonics  of  the  main  tones. 

Duponchel,  Jacques,  I7th  century  organist,  com- 
poser and  Franciscan  monk,  born  at  Douai ;  organist  to 
Cardinal  Bicchi  and  composer  of  church  music  highly 
praised  in  its  day. 

Dupont,  Auguste,  Belgian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Ensival,  Feb.  9,  1827;  died  Brussels,  Dec.  17, 
1890;  brother  of  Joseph  Dupont.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  and  was  organist  at  Ensival  before  studying  at 
the  Liege  Conservatory  with  Jalheau.  Following  con- 
cert tours,  he  became  a  piano  teacher  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory  for  thirty  years,  exercising  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  Belgian  school  of  pianists.  His  works 
include  an  opera,  piano  concertos  and  solo  pieces,  and 
numerous  songs. 

Dupont,  Franz  A.,  Dutch  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1822;  died  Nurem- 
berg, Mar.  21,  1875.  He  studied  with  Ferdinand  David 
and  Mendelssohn  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  be- 
came a  successful  orchestral  conductor  at  Hamburg, 
Moscow  and  Warsaw.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera  and  other  instrumental  and  vocal  works ;  a  quar- 
tet and  a  piano  trio  are  highly  regarded. 

Dupont,  Gabriel,  French  composer,  born  Caen, 
Mar.  i,  1878;  died  Vesinet,  Aug.  3,  1914;  pupil  of 
Massenet  and  Widor.  In  the  Szonzogno  competition  of 
1903,  his  opera  La  Cabrera  was  awarded  the  prize  of 
50,000  francs  over  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  rivals, 
and  was  produced  at  Milan  with  enormous  success.  His 
scores  are  full  of  life  and  movement,  and  they  maintain 
a  high  level  in  melodic  invention  and  soundness  of  mu- 
sical structure.  His  opera  Antar,  which  was  completed 
just  before  he  died,  was  successfully  produced  seven 
years  later,  and  another  work,  La  Farce  du  cwvier, 
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produced  at  Brussels  in  1912,  has  attained  considerable 
popularity. 

Dupont,  Henri  Denis,  Belgian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Liege  in  1660;  died  there,  Sept.  I,  1727. 
His  compositions  included  many  fine  sacred  works,  but 
only  a  few  responses  and  anthems  are  in  existence. 

Dupont,  Jean  Baptiste,  i8th  century  French  violin- 
ist and  composer,  who  played  at  the  "Concert  Spirituel," 
and  in  the  Paris  Orchestra  for  many  years ;  his  com- 
positions include  violin  pieces  and  theoretical  works. 

Dupont,  Jean  Frangois,  Dutch  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Rotterdam,  1822;  died  Nuremberg,  Mar. 
21,  1875.  His  compositions  included  a  grand  opera; 
also  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Dupont,  Joseph  (the  elder),  Belgian  composer, 
violinist  and  teacher,  born  Liege,  Aug.  21,  1821 ;  died 
there,  Feb.  13,  1861 ;  his  works  include  operas,  church 
music,  chamber  works  and  violin  pieces. 

Dupont,  Joseph  (the  younger),  Belgian  conductor, 
born  Ensival,  Jan.  3,  1838;  died  Brussels,  Dec.  22, 
1899;  brother  of  Auguste  Dupont;  student  at  the  Liege 
and  Brussels  Conservatories;  well-known  as  an  oper- 
atic conductor  at  Warsaw,  Moscow  and  Brussels.  He 
also  conducted  Italian  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
taught  harmony  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  suc- 
ceeded Vieuxtemps  as  director  of  the  "Concerts  Popu- 
laires"  there. 

Dupont,  Paul,  French  music  publisher ;  he  founded 
"La  sirene  musicale"  at  Paris  in  1893. 

Dupont,  Pierre,  French  composer  and  writer,  born 
Rochetaillee,  near  Lyons,  Apr.  23,  1821;  died  St. 
Etienne,  July  25,  1870.  He  achieved  fame  by  writing 
the  words  to  political  and  rustic  ditties,  which  he  sang 
to  Ernest  Reyer,  who  put  them  into  proper  form.  Some 
of  them  created  such  a  disturbance  he  was  banished  in 
1851,  but  pardoned  in  1852. 

Duport,  Jean  Louis,  French  violoncellist,  born 
Paris,  Oct.  4,  1749;  died  there,  Sept.  7,  1819;  brother 
and  pupil  of  Jean  Pierre  Duport.  The  arrival  of 
Viotti  in  Paris  inspired  him  to  imitate  the  latter's  style, 
and  he  became  an  extraordinary  player',  surpassing  his 
brother.  It  was  probably  with  him  that  Beethoven 
played  his  two  sonatas  for  piano  and  'cello  at  the  Prus- 
sian Court  in  1796.  After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  gave 
a  very  successful  concert  with  Mile.  Colbran,  the  future 
wife  of  Rossini. 

Duport,  Jean  Pierre,  French  violoncellist,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  27,  1741;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  31,  1818; 
brother  of  Jean  Louis  Duport,  and  the  outstanding  pu- 
pil of  Berthaut.  On  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  member  of  the  King's 
Band ;  one  of  his  pupils  was  the  future  king,  Friedrich 
Wilhdm  II. 

Dupoux,  Marie  Jules,  French  choirmaster,  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Avignon,  Jan.  30,  1844.  He 
wrote  studies  on  Gregorian  chant  and  early  liturgical 
music. 


Duprat,  Hippolyte,  French  composer,  born  Toulon, 
Oct.  3,  1824;  died  at  Paris  in  May,  1889;  writer  of  the 
opera  Petrarque  (Petrarch). 

Duprato,  Jules  Laurent,  French  composer,  born 
Nimes,  Aug.  20,  1827 ;  died  Paris,  May  20,  1892 ;  pupil 
of  Leborne  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  winner  of 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  wrote  comic  operas,  can- 
tatas, choruses  and  songs. 

Dupre,  French  violinist  and  composer  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1784.  He  played  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
wrote  some  chamber  music. 

Dupre,  Denis,  see  Rowlings,  Alfred  W. 

Du  Pre,  Lucile,  American  violinist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1872.  She  studied 
at  the  New  York  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Paris  with 
Marsick,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  violin 
technique. 

Dupre,  Marcel,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
Rouen,  May  3,  1886.  His  family  had  included  notable 
members  of  the  musical  profession  for  more  than  a 
century;  his  father,  Albert  Dupre,  was  organist  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen;  and  his  mother  was  a 
remarkable  pianist  and  'cellist.  At  the  age  of  ten 
Marcel  played  Bach's  preludes  and  fugues  from  mem- 
ory at  the  Rouen  Festival,  and  he  was  the  most  brilliant 
pupil  of  his  time  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1920 
he  played  the  complete  organ  works  of  Bach,  numbering 
over  two  hundred,  from  memory,  in  a  series  of  ten 
concerts  at  the  Paris  Conservator}';  he  is  without 
a  peer  as  an  improvisateur ;  the  inexhaustible  fantasy 
with  which  he  develops  a  theme  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  critics  and  public  alike.  He  has  appeared  many 
times  in  the  United  States,  and  has  always  been  praised 
as  a  most  phenomenal  genius  of  the  organ.  His  works 
include  organ  music,  piano  pieces,  motets  and  a  sonata 
for  violin  and  piano.  One  of  his  most  astounding  feats 
occurred  at  his  New  York  debut,  when  he  improvised 
a  complete  symphony  in  four  movements,  based  upon 
themes  presented  to  him  by  members  of  the  audience. 

Duprez,  Caroline,  Italian  soprano,  born  at  Florence, 
in  1832;  died  at  Pau  in  1875.  She  sang  for  several 
years  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  Opera-Cpmique. 

Duprez,  Gilbert  Louis,  French  tenor  and  composer, 
born  Dec.  6,  1806;  died  Passy,  Sept  23,  1896;  the 
thirteenth  of  the  twenty-two  children  of  a  Paris  per- 
fumer, and  pupil  of  Choron  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
By  his  creation  of  the  part  of  Edgardo  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  dramatic  singers  of  his  time;  later  becoming 
professor  of  vocal  art  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  found- 
ing a  school  of  singing  from  which  many  great  dra- 
matic singers  were  graduated. 

Dupuis,  Albert,  Belgian  composer,  born  Venders, 
Mar.  i,  1877;  pupil  of  Vincent  D'Indy  at  the  Paris 
Schola  Cantorum,  and  winner  of  the  Belgian  Prix  de 
Rome.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Verviers 
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Conservatory  in  1916,  and  wrote  a  number  of  operas; 
also  two  choral  works  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dupuis,  Jacques,  Belgian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  Oct.  21,  1830;  died  there,  June  20, 
1870;  pupil  of  Prume  and  Daussoigne-Mehul.  His 
works  were  chiefly  for  the  violin. 

Dupuis,  Sylvain,  Belgian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Liege,  Oct.  9,  1856;  died  Brugge.  Sept  28,  1931 ; 
student  at  the  Liege  Conservator}-,  and  winner  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1881.  He  became  a  director  o£  Liege 
Conservatory,  member  of  Belgian  Academy,  and  wrote 
operas,  orchestral  music  and  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Dupuis,  Thomas  Sanders,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Nov.  5,  1730;  died  there,  July 
17,  1796;  pupil  of  Gates  and  Travers.  He  succeeded 
Dr.  Boyce  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  During 
his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the  piano 
were  published,  also  organ  pieces,  chants,  anthems  and 
glees.  In  the  year  after  his  death,  a  selection  from  his 
cathedral  music  was  published  under  the  editorship  of 
John  Spencer,  one  of  his  pupils. 

Dupuy,  Jean  Baptiste  fidouard,  French  composer, 
violinist,  singer  and  conductor,  born  Corcelles,  near 
Neuchatel,  about  17/0;  died  Stockholm,  Apr.  3,  1822; 
pupil  of  Chabran  and  Dussek.  His  works  include  oper- 
atic, choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Duquesnoy,  see  Lanctin,  Charles  Frangois  Honorc. 

Dur  (Ger.),  major,  used  in  reference  to  keys;  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "hard." 

Dur,  Dure  (Fr.),  hard,  harsh;  used  in  connection 
with  the  effect  of  a  musical  sound. 

Dur  Moll  Tonart  (Ger.),  major-minor  mode;  a  com- 
bined mode  with  major  third  and  minor  sixth. 

Duramente   (It.),  roughly,  harshly. 

Duran,  Domingo  Marcos,  I5th  century  Spanish 
theorist. 

Duran,  Gustavo,  contemporary  Spanish  composer. 
His  compositions  include  the  ballet  Fandango,  which 
was  successfully  presented  by  the  Spanish  dancer  La 
Argentina,  and  various  songs. 

Duran,  Jose,  iSth  century  Spanish  composer,  con- 
ductor of  the  opera  at  Barcelona,  and  of  the  private 
band  of  Marques  de  los  Vilez.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
studied  at  Naples.  One  of  his  operas  is  recorded  as 
having  been  performed ;  also  a  setting  to  Spanish  text 
of  Metastasio's  play  Temistocles. 

Duran,  Sixto  M.,  contemporary  Ecuadorian  com- 
poser. 

Durand  (real  name  Duranowski),  Auguste  Fre- 
deric, Polish  violinist,  born  at  Warsaw  about  1770.  He 
was  sent  to  Paris  where  he  studied  under  Viotti,  .but 
he  seems  not  to  have  adopted  the  style  of  that  master 
but  rather  to  have  indulged  his  own  tendency  toward 
the  display  of  virtuosity.  According  to  Fetis,  Paganini 
acknowledged  that  many  of  his  most  brilliant  and  popu- 
lar effects  were  derived  from  Durand,  whom  he  had 


heard  perform  in  his  early  youth.  His  concertos,  air 
varies  and  small  pieces  for  violin  were  of  little  musical 
worth. 

Durand,  fimile,  French  composer  and  theorist,  born 
St.  Brieuc,  Cotes  du  Nord,  Feb.  16,  1830;  died 
Neuillv.  May  6,  1903.  His  works  include  operettas, 
songs,  and  treatises  on  harmony  and  composition. 

Durand,  Jacques,  see  Durand  &  Cie. 
Durand,  Marie  Auguste,  see  Durand  &  Cie. 

Durand  &  Cie,  French  music  publishers,  successors 
to  the  firm,  Flaxland,  founded  in  1847,  and  known 
from  1870  as  "Durand  et  Schoenewerk."  Marie 
Auguste  Durand  (born  Paris,  July  18,  1830;  died 
there,  May  31,  1909),  in  addition  to  his  unusual  talent 
as  a  man  of  business,  possessed  considerable  musical 
ability.  His  work  was  notable  as  a  composer  of  light 
salon  music  and  as  a  music  critic ;  he  held  several  im- 
portant posts  as  a  church  organist  in  Paris,  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  with  Saint-Saens  and  Franck  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Jacques  (born  Paris,  Feb.  1865; 
died  Bel-Ebat  Avon,  Aug.  22,  1928),  son  of  Marie 
Durand,  replaced  Schoenewerk  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
in  1891,  which  then  became  "Durand  et  Fils."  The 
firm  added  greatly  to  an  already  enviable  reputation  by 
acquiring  the  publishing  rights  of  nearly  all  the  works 
of  the  great  French  composer,  Camille  Saint-Saens; 
they  came  to  be  the  favorite  publishers  of  most  impor- 
tant French  composers,  among  them  Massenet,  Widor, 
Faure,  Bizet,  d'Indy,  Chausson,  Debussy  and  Ravel. 
They  also  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  of  issuing  the 
works  of  the  consummate  master,  Cesar  Franck,  who, 
although  not  a  native  of  France,  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  French  school  of  his  time.  The  firm 
also  paid  especial  attention  to  the  works  of  Richard 
Wagner,  issuing  French  editions  of  Lohengrin,  Tann- 
hduser  and  The  Flying  Dutchman.  Complete  critical 
editions  of  several  of  the  old  masters  were  also  under- 
taken, including  Rameau,  edited  by  Saint-Saens.  An- 
other important  publication  is  £chos  du  monde  re- 
ligieux;  also  numerous  methods  and  treatises  on  every 
branch  of  the  musical  art. 

Duranowski,  Auguste  Frederic,  see  Durand, 
Auguste  Frederic. 

Durante,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Fratta  Maggiore,  Naples,  Mar.  15,  1684;  died 
Naples,  Aug.  13,  1755.  THe  was  a  pupil  of  Gaetano 
Greco  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  also  director  of  Con- 
servatory of  San  Onofrio  in  Naples.  In  addition  to 
being  among  the  founders  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of 
composition,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  that 
ever  lived ;  his  illustrious  pupils,  Jommelli,  Piccinni,  Per- 
golesi  and  Paisiello,  were  the  leading  composers  for  the 
European  operatic  stage  during  the  last  fifty  years  of 
the  1 8th  century.  His  published  compositions  are  few, 
but  his  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  libraries  in  Paris 
and  Vienna. 
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Durante,  Ottavio,  early  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  musicologist,  who  wrote  on  song  composition ; 
his  treatises  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the  early 
Italian  opera  composers. 

Durante,  Silvestro,  I7th  century  Italian  choirmaster 
and  composer,  who  held  positions  in  the  former  capacity 
at  Rome ;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  sacred  music. 

Durastanti,  Margherita,  Italian  soprano,  born 
about  1695;  prima  donna  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, during  Handel's  management.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  of  much  assistance  to  Handel  in  some  of  his 
controversies  as  a  producer  of  opera  in  London. 

Durate  (It.),  harshly. 

Durchfiihrung  (Ger.),  the  development  or  working 
out  of  a  theme,  as  in  the  sonata  or  fugue. 

Durchgang,  (Ger.),  the  progression  of  one  prin- 
cipal tone  to  another,  through  a  tone  or  tones  foreign 
to  the  key  or  harmony. 

Durchgangston  (Ger.),  passing-tone,  changing- 
tone. 

Durchgehende  Ausweichungen  (Ger.),  a  transi- 
tional modulation. 

Durchgehende  Stimmen  (Ger.),  the  complete 
stops  of  an  organ. 

Durchgehender  Akkord  (Ger.),  passing  chord. 

Durchkomponiert,  see  Song  Form. 

Duree  (Fr.),  duration;  time-value  of  a  note. 

Durey,  Louis  Edmond,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  May  27,  1888.  He  studied  privately  with  Leon 
Saint-Requier,  but  was  never  a  pupil  at  any  formal 
musical  institution.  His  first  compositions  included 
songs  set  to  poems  by  Paul  Verlaine  and  Francis 
Jammes.  While  on  leave  from  the  French  army  in 
1916,  he  wrote  three  songs  to  texts  from  Andre  Gide's 
Voyage  d'Urien  which  were  marked  by  much  individ- 
uality ;  also  a  piano  trio ;  and  Carillon,  and  Neige,  two 
four-hand  piano  works.  He  then  came  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  Erik  Satie  and  Stravinsky,  and 
joined  the  group  of  young  French  composers  known  as 
"Les  Six."  They  directed  their  efforts  toward  the 
destruction  of  romanticism,  a  point  of  view  Durey  ably 
expressed  in  his  Scenes  de  cirque.  Later  he  rebelled 
against  the  set  doctrines  of  "Les  Six/'  and  in  1921 
finally  renounced  them  entirely,  and  sought  a  secluded 
spot  for  composition  in  the  south  of  France.  Here  his 
finest  music  was  written,  including  Images  &  Crusoe, 
a  song-cycle  to  poems  by  Saint-Leger ;  Epigrammes  de 
Theocrite  and  Trois  Poemes  de  Petrone,  song-cycles; 
and  Le  Bestiaire  set  to  tiny  poems  on  animals  by  Guil- 
laume  Apollinaire.  His  music  is  very  modern,  but  his 
utter  disregard  of  established  rules  emanates,  he  states, 
from  an  innate  feeling  for  form. 

Durezza  (It),  sternness,  harshness. 

Durfel  (Diirfell),  J.  G.,  late  i8th  century  German 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Altenburg  about  1778. 
His  best  instruments  were  his  double  basses,  which  are 


among  the  finest  made  in  Germany.     His  violins  are 
arched,  of  good  tone,  but  treated  with  inferior  varnish. 

D'Urf  ey,  Thomas,  see  Urfey,  Thomas  d'. 

Durien,  i8th  century  French  violinist  who  played 
at  important  Paris  concerts,  and  wrote  a  violin  method. 

Durieux,  Willem,  contemporary  Dutch  violoncellist, 
born  The  Hague.  He  has  appeared  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  and  other  important  orchestras,  and  in  re- 
cital at  New  York  and  London. 

Durigo,  Ilona  (Kasics),  Hungarian  soprano,  born 
Budapest,  May  13,  1881;  pupil  of  Forsten,  Stockhau- 
sen  and  Bellwidt;  well-known  interpreter  of  Othmar 
Schoeck's  songs. 

Durme,  Jef  van,  contemporary  Belgian  composer; 
his  works  include  a  symphonic  fantasy,  Poeme 
Heroique,  performed  at  a  musical  festival  in  Prague 
on  Sept.  6,  1935. 

Durno,  Jeannette,  Canadian  pianist,  born  in  Canada, 
July  12,  1876.  She  studied  at  the  American  Conserva- 
tory, Chicago,  and  with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  making 
her  debut  in  that  city,  and  concertizing  extensively  in 
both  Europe  and  America. 

Duro,  Dura  (It.),  stern,  harsh. 

Duroff,  Sachar  Sacharovitsch,  Russian  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Moscow;  died  St. 
Petersburg,  Jan.  23,  1886.  He  wrote  on  the  history  of 
Russian  music,  and  also  on  Russian  church  music. 

Duron,  Sebastian,  Spanish  composer,  born  Bri- 
huega,  New  Castile,  about  the  middle  of  die  17*  cen- 
tury; died  Cambo,  Pyrenees,  in  1716;  one  of  the  earli- 
est Spanish  opera  composers.  He  was  master  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Madrid,  in  1691,  and  composed  zarzuelas 
and  operas  with  and  without  spoken  dialogue. 

Diirr,  Daisy,  German  soprano  and  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Sept.  14,  1895;  her  compositions  are  chiefly 
songs. 

Durra,  Hermann,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
voice  teacher,  born  New  York,  June  17,  1871;  pupil 
of  Brosig,  Bohn,  Jadassohn  and  Becker.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  operatic,  piano  and  choral  works. 

Diirre,  Wilhelrn,  German  organist,  born  Rabenstein, 
Brandenburg,  Nov.  5,  1863.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Institute  for  Church  Music,  and  then  settled  in  Dres- 
den as  a  cantor,  organist  and  choral  director.  His  com- 
positions include  organ  pieces,  male  choruses  and 
songs. 

Diirrner,  Ruprecht  Johannes  Julius,  German  con- 
ductor and  vocal  teacher,  born  Ansbach,  Bavaria,  July 
15,  1810;  died  Edinburgh,  June  10,  1859.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann,  and  composer 
of  male  choruses. 

Durst,  Mathias,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  18,  1815.  He  studied  with  Hellmes- 
burger  and  Bohm;  his  compositions  include  overtures, 
violin  solos,  duets  and  string  quartets. 
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Durst,  Sidney  C.,  American  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Hamilton,  O.,  in  1870.  He  studied 
in  Munich,  and  on  his  return  to  America  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music;  his  works 
include  cantatas  and  other  vocal  music. 

Durus,  Dura,  Durum  (Lat.  "hard"),  denotes  major 
in  the  phrases  cantits  durus,  hexachordum  durum;  i.e., 
a  chant  and  hexachord  with  major  third. 

Durutte,  Frangois  Camille  Antoine,  French  com- 
poser and  theorist,  born  Ypres,  East  Flanders,  Oct.  15, 
1803;  died  Paris,  Sept.  24,  1881 ;  author  of  a  book  pre- 
senting a  system  of  harmony  which  caused  considerable 
discussion  in  its  day.  He  was  also  a  composer  of 
operas,  church  music  and  pieces  for  concerted  instru- 
ments. 

Dusart,  Johannes,  see  Sarto,  Johannes  de. 

Dusch,  Alexander  von,  German  composer,  born 
Karlsruhe,  Mar.  i,  1877.  He  studied  with  Draeseke 
and  Vincent  d'Indy;  his  compositions  include  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Dusch,  Alphons,  Dutch  composer,  organist,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Zutphen,  July  13,  1895;  pupil  of 
Wagenaar,  Rontgen,  Evert  Cornelis  and  Carl  Fried- 
berg.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  instru- 
mental and  chamber  music  works. 

Duschek,  Franz,  see  Dussek,  Franz. 

Duschek,  Josepha,  see  Dussek,  Franz. 

Dusek,  see  Dussek. 

Dusen,  Frank  Wilson  van,  see  Van  Dusen,  Frank 
Wilson. 

Dushkin,  David,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  1900.  His  piano  compositions  include  twelve  chil- 
dren's pieces  entitled  Piano  Pictures. 

Dushkin,  Samuel,  Russian-American  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Suwalki,  Dec.  13,  1898;  pupil  of  Auer, 
Kreisler,  Remy  and  Gonage.  He  first  appeared  in  pub- 
lic at  the  age  of  six,  came  to  the  United  States  when 
quite  young,  and  is  now  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 
Following  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  concertized 
extensively  in  Germany,  England,  Austria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spain  and  Italy,  before  making  his  American 
debut  in  1924  as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Walter  Damrosch.  He  is  equally  at 
home  in  liis  interpretations  of  classic  and  modern  com- 
posers, and  in  recent  years  has  appeared  with  Igor 
Stravinsky,  playing  the  latter's  concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  with  the  composer  conducting;  this  work 
was  especially  written  for  Dushkin.  His  own  works 
include  transcriptions  and  editions  of  old  violin  music, 
of  which  the  violin  concertos  are  considered  the  finest. 

Duske,  Friedrich  Karl,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Apr.  n,  1892;  for  some  time  con- 
ductor of  the  Leipzig  "Rund  funk/'  His  compositions 
consist  of  orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Dussart,  Johannes,  see  Sarto,  Johannes  de. 
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Dussek  (Dusek,  Duschek),  Franz  Xaver,  Bo- 
hemian pianist  and  composer,  born  Choteborky,  Dec.  8, 
1731 ;  died  Prague,  Feb.  12,  1799.  He  studied  with 
Wagenseil,  and  became  a  well-known  teacher  at  Prague. 
Mozart  completed  the  score  of  Don  Giovanni  at  his 
home  in  1787,  and  also  wrote  the  scena  Bella  mia 
fiamma  for  his  wife,  the  singer,  Josepha  Hambacher. 
His  works  include  several  sonatas  and  a  concerto  for 
piano ;  also  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Dussek  (Dusek),  Johann  Joseph,  Bohemian 
teacher,  organist  and  composer,  born  Wlazowicz,  1739; 
died  1811;  father  of  Johann  Ladislaus  Dussek.  His 
works  include  masses,  piano  sonatas,  and  organ  music. 

Dussek  (Dusek),  Johann  Ladislaus  (Ludwig), 
Bohemian  pianist  and  composer,  born  Caslav,  Tschas- 
lau,  Feb.  9,  1761 ;  died  St.-Germain-en-Laye,  Mar.  20, 
1812 ;  son  of  Johann  Joseph  Dussek.  He  was  a  boy- 
soprano  at  the  Minorite  Church,  Iglau,  and  later  be- 
came organist  at  the  Jesuit  Church  in  Kuttenberg.  He 
then  studied  music  at  Prague  University,  and  in  1783 
became  a  pupil  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  at  Ham- 
burg, later  winning  great  fame  as  a  pianist,  and  per- 
former on  Hessel's  "harmonica."  He  was  in  the  serv- 
ise  of  Prince  Radziwell  in  Lithuania  for  a  year,  played 
before  Marie  Antoinette  in  1786,  and  lived  in  London, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  music  publishing  business. 
After  its  failure  he  lived  in  various  European  cities, 
and  entered  the  service  of  various  Princes.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  "singing-touch" ;  his  com- 
positions plainly  show  nationalistic  tendencies,  and  in- 
clude operas,  oratorios,  church  music,  and  numerous 
piano  works. 

Dussek,  Olivia,  English-Bohemian  pianist,  harpist 
and  composer,  born  at  London  in  1797;  daughter  of 
Johann  Ladislaus  Dussek.  Many  of  her  compositions 
were  published  under  her  married  name,  Buckley. 

Dussek,  Sophia  (nee  Corri),  Scottish  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1775;  died  in  1847. 
She  was  also  a  harpist  and  singer,  married  J.  L.  Dussek, 
the  famous  pianist  and  composer,  appeared  \yith  him 
in  concert,  and  composed  pieces  for  the  piano  and  for 
the  harp. 

Dussek,  Veronica  Elizabeth,  see  Cianchettini,  Ver- 
onica Elizabeth. 

Diisseldorf,  a  German  city  well-known  for  its  musi- 
cal activities,  and  promiment  as  the  scene  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  Festival,  together  with  Cologne  and  Aix.  The 
musical  life  of  the  community  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  city  music  director,  who  has  charge  of  the  opera, 
the  municipal  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  music  in  the 
leading  churches.  Mendelssohn  was  municipal  direc- 
tor there  from  1833-36.  There  is  also  a  Brahms- 
Konseruatorium  and  a  Dusseldorfer  Konservatorium. 

Duster  (Ger.),  gloomy,  mournful. 

Dustmann,  Marie  Luise  (nee  Meyer),  German 
dramatic  soprano,  born  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aug.  22,  1831 ; 
died  Charlottenburg  (Berlin),  Mar.  2,  1899.  She  sang 
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under  Spohr  at  Cassel,  and  also  was  engaged  at  Dres- 
den, Prague  and  Vienna. 

Dutara,  a  Persian  instrument  resembling  the  lute, 
with  either  two  or  four  strings  stretched  over  an  un- 
usually long  fingerboard. 

Dutch  Chamber  Music.  Until  1813  and  the  be- 
ginning of  Holland's  new  era,  the  great  bulk  of  cham- 
ber music  was  music  in  the  home  or  church ;  later  newly 
aroused  national  sentiment  began  its  struggle  against 
foreign  influences.  Dutch  chamber  composers  fall  into 
two  distinct  divisions :  the  followers  of  German  classi- 
cal masters,  and  the  eclectic  followers  of  France.  Dirk 
Schafer  and  Sigtenhorst,  Meyer,  Ruyneman,  Dresden, 
Pijper,  Zagwijn  and  Voormolen  represent  not  alone 
these  two  tendencies,  but  also  the  best  mttsio  in  the 
period.  Though  most  of  their  musical  education  and 
enjoyment  comes  from  home  performances,  the  Dutch 
people  have  a  number  of  professional  quartets  giving 
recitals  in  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Dili- 
gentia  in  The  Hague,  and  sometimes  in  the  Kursaal  at 
Scheveningen.  The  Dutch  String  Quartet,  the  Hague 
String  Quartet  and  Sextet  are  leaders  in  fostering  fur- 
ther interest  in  chamber  music  among  a  people  who 
are  essentially  self-taught  in  their  appreciation  of  mu- 
sic, and  consequently  conservative  in  their  attitude. 
Among  the  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  chamber 
music  are  the  Hollandsche  Vereeniging  van  Oude  In- 
strumental, the  Maatschappij,  Tot  Bevoordering  der 
Toonkunst,  and  the  Societe  Hollandaise  d'Instruments 
de  Musique  Anciens. 

Dutch  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Musi- 
cal. 

Dutch  String  Quartet,  contemporary  Dutch  string 
quartet,  founded  1911,  with  Herman  Leydensdorff, 
first  violin;  Julius  Rontgen,  Jr.,  second  violin;  Bram 
Mendes,  viola;  and  Thomas  Canivez,  violoncello.  The 
performances  were  interrupted  during  the  World  War, 
but  it  was  reorganized  in  1922  with  the  orignial  mem- 
bers, and  has  toured  extensively  throughout  Europe. 

Dutertre,  fitienne,  i6th  century  French  composer; 

his  works  included  chansons  and  instrumental  works. 

Dutillieu  (Ditillieu),  Pierre,  French  composer,  born 

at  Lyons  in  1756;  died  Vienna,  June  28,  1798.    His 

works  included  operas  and  instrumental  music. 

Diitsch,  Georg,  Russian  teacher  and  conductor,  born 
St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  20,  1857;  died  there,  1891.  He 
studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  edited 
a  collection  of  Russian  folk  songs. 

Diitsch,  Otto,  Danish  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Copenhagen,  1825 ;  died  Frankf  ort-on-the- 
Main,  1863 ;  father  of  Georg  Diitsch.  He  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  composed  songs,  orchestral,  in- 
strumental and  operatic  works,  and  was  active  as  an 
orchestral  conductor  in  Russia. 

Diitschke,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Kempen, 
Oct.  14,  1848;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  14,  I928-  He  studied 
in  Halle  with  Robert  Franz,  and  also  with  Franz  Ben- 


del  and  Buonamici;  his  works  include  an  opera,  music 
to  King  Oedipus  and  Antigone,  a  symphony,  chamber 
music,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  and  special  editions 
of  Handel's  Admet,  Amadis,  Rinaldo  and  Porus. 

Button,  Theodora,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, born  in  Springfield,  Mass. ;  her  compositions  in- 
clude many  successful  teaching  pieces  for  the  piano.  • 
Duval,  Edmond,  French  student  of  Gregorian 
Chant,  born  Enghein,  Hainault,  Aug.  22,  1809.  He  be- 
came deeply  interested  in-  Abbe  Janssen's  True  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  and  was  entrusted  by  the 
bishop  with  a  revision  of  the  church  ritual  of  the  dio- 
cese. Following  a  trip  to*  Italy  for  further  study  of 
the  subject,  certain  revised  versions  of  ecclesiastical 
song  were  issued ;  he  also  published  a  treatise  on  organ 
accompaniment  of  plain-song. 

Duval  (Du  Val),  Frangois,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  born  about  1673;  died  Versailles,  Jan.  27, 
1728.  His  name  figures  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  in 
connection  with  the  historic  "twenty-four  violins." 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Frenchman  who 
dared  to  compose  in  the  Italian  style,  that  is,  to  write 
a  basso  continue  with  violin  sonatas.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  player  of  Corelli's  sonatas,  which 
were  just  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  Paris.  He 
occupies  a  distinguished  -place  among  the  early  com- 
posers of  sonatas,  especially  as  the  technical  demands 
of  his  violin  works  were  quite  advanced  for  the  period. 
Duval,  Mile.,  i8th  century  French  singer  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Paris  in  1769.  She  was  a  leading  singer 
at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
wrote  a  singing  method,  and  composed  the  music  for 
the  ballet  Les  Genies,  which  was  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1736;  it  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  work  by  a  woman  to  be  presented  at  that  institu- 
tion. 

Du  Verger,  Virginie  Morel,  see  Verger,  Virginie 
Morel  du. 

Duvernay,  Yolande  Marie  Louise  (Pauline  Du- 
vernay),  French  ballet  dancer,  born  near  Paris  in  1813 ; 
died  Lynford  Hall,  Norfolk,  Sept.  2,  1894;  one  of 
the  most  famous  ballerinas  of  her  time. 

Duvernoy,  Charles, ,.  French  clarinettist,  born  at 
Montbeliard  in  1766;  died  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1845  5  brother 
of  Frederic  Duvernoy,  and  professor  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. His  works  include  clarinet  sonatas,  solo 
pieces  and  duets. 

Duvernoy,  Charles  Frangois,  French  opera  singer, 
born  Paris,  Apr.  16,  1796;  died  there,  Nov.  17,  1872; 
he  was  instructor  in  the  art  of  operatic  singing  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Duvernoy,  Frederic,  French  horn-player,  born 
Paris,  Oct.  16,  1765;  died  there,  July  19,  1838;  brother 
of  Charles  Duvernoy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Opera 
orchestra,  of  Napoleon's  private  band,  and  professor 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  horn  method 
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explaining  his  own  technique,  and  numerous  solo  works 
for  the  horn. 

Duvernoy,  Henri  Louis  Charles,  French  teacher  of 
solfeggio  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1820; 
died  there,  Jan.  1906;  pupil  of  Halevy  and  Zimmer- 
mann  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  solfeggio  and  taught  many  distinguished  pu- 
pils. He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  solfeggio, 
and  also  the  composer  of  numerous  salon  piano  pieces. 

Duvernoy,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Paris  in  1800;  died,  at  Passy  in 
1880.  He  published  several  hundred  light  piano  pieces 
and  a  number  of  valuable  studies. 

Duvernoy,  Victor  Alphonse,  French  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  30,  1842 ;  died  there,  Mar. 
7,  1907;  pupil  of  MarmonteL  Bazin  and  Barbereau. 
With  Leonard,  Stiehle,  Trombetta  and  Jacquard,  he  in- 
stituted a  series  of  chamber-music  concerts ;  he  was  also 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  music  critic  on  a  paper, 
and  the  writer  of  several  operas,  symphonic  poems,  a 
ballet,  other  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music  and  piano 
pieces ;  some  of  his  compositions  were  awarded  impor- 
tant prizes. 

Duveyrier,  Anne  Honore  Joseph,  see  Melesville. 

Duvosel,  Seraphien  Lieven,  Flemish  composer, 
born  Ghent,  Dec.  14,  1877;  student  at  Ghent  Conserva- 
tory and  the  National  Conservatory  in  Paris.  His 
compositions  include  choral,  orchestral  and  vocal  works. 

Diiwell,  Werner,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Stralsund,  Aug.  12,  1866;  the  majority  of  his 
compositions  were  for  the  'cello. 

Dux  (Lat  "leader"),  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 

Dux,  Claire,  English  soprano,  born  Witkowicz,  Po- 
land, Aug.  2,  1885 ;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  1922.  She  stud- 
ied with  Adolf  Deppe,  and  made  her  reputation  in  Ber- 
lin. Her  London  debut  took  place  under  Beecham  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1913  at  the  first  English  perform- 
ance of  Der  Rosenkavalier,  when  she  achieved  a  real 
success.  She  was  a  fine  Mozart  singer,  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1914  in  The  Magic  Flute,  and 
then,  following  the  war,  sang  frequently  in  the  United 
States,  being  equally  at  home  in  concert  and  opera  work. 

Duysen,  Jes  Lewe,  German  piano  manufacturer, 
born  Dagebiill,  Kreis  Tondern,  Aug.  I,  1820;  died 
Berlin,  Aug.  30,  1903. 

Duyze,  Florimond  van,  see  Van  Duyze,  Florimond. 

Dvarionas,  Balys,  Latvian  composer,  born  Libau, 
June  19,  1904;  pupil  of  Teichmuller.  His  compositions 
include  stage  music  and  ballets. 

Dvojnica,  a  harmonic  flute  used  in  Bosnia  and  Dal- 
matia. 

Dvorak,  Antonin,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Nela- 
hozeves-on- Vltava,  near  Prague,  Sept.  8,  1841 ;  died 
Prague,  May  I,  1904.  His  father  was  Frantisek 
Dvorak,  inn-keeper  and  butcher.  When  Antonin  was 
twelve  years  olcl,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  neighbor- 


ing town,  Zlonice,  where  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
music  from  Antonin  Liehmann,  the  schoolmaster  and 
town-organist.    Liehmann  made  up  in  enthusiasm  what 
he  lacked  in  musical  equipment,  and  he  imbued  the  boy 
with  a  great  love  for  the  art  of  music.     He  gave  the 
boy  as  thorough  an  education  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do,  and  fostered  the  rare  musical  talent  which 
he  recognized  in  young  Antonin.    The  latter  returned 
to  his  home  town  and  worked  for  a  while  in  the  butcher 
shop,  but  later  he  was  able  to 'go  to  Prague,  and  attend 
the  Organ   School  there,  studying  under  Pitsch.  and 
Krejci.     Other  teachers  were  Josef  Foerster,  Sr.,  and 
Blazek.     He  acquired  a  thorough  training  in  theory, 
and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  classical  masters. 
Through  playing  the  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Antonin  Apt, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  romantic  German  com- 
posers,  particularly    Schumann,    and   with  the   music 
dramas  of  Richard  Wagner.    In  order  to  make  a  living 
after  leaving  the  Organ  School,  Dvorak  entered  a  con- 
cert orchestra  as  a  viola  player,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  -the  orchestra  of  the  Czech  National  Theatre 
in  Praha,  where  he  remained  until  1873,  first  tinder 
the  direction  of  J.  N.  Mayr,  and  finally  under  the  great 
Czech  composer,  Bedfich  Smetana.    This  work  he  was 
obliged  to  supplement  by  giving  private  lessons,  and 
his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  composition.     By  dint 
of  assiduous  industry  and  upheld  by  a  great  love  of  the 
art,  he  composed  a  great  number  of  compositions,  about 
which  scarcely  any  one  knew  anything,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  intimate  friends.    This  continued  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  or  more,  during  which  he  wrote 
orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  masses,  song-cycles, 
and  two  operas.    In  these,  particularly  the  last  named, 
he  showed  the  influence  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Liszt 
and  Wagner,  but  they  all  showed  remarkable  creative 
talent.     During  the  last  two  years  of  his  engagement 
with  the  orchestra  of  the  National  Theatre,  a  few  of  his 
smaller  works  were  heard  in   Prague,   and  in   1873 
he  won  his  first  great  success  with  Hymnus,  on  Halek's 
poem,  The  Heirs  of  the  White"  Mountain.    Encouraged 
by  the  fine  reception  accorded  this  work,  Dvorak  re- 
signed from  the  National  Theatre,  and  took  on  the 
responsibilities  of  matrimony ;  he  married  a  member  of 
the  chorus  at  the  National  Theatre,  Anna  Cermakova, 
with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  his  death.     Dvorak 
early  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  music  of  Bedfich 
Smetana  was  attracting  much  attention  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  that  it  was  decidedly  national  in  character. 
Therefore  he  decided  to  follow  along  the  same  lines, 
rather  than  to  imitate  the  works  of  Liszt  and  Wagner. 
He  made  a  complete  revolution  in  his  style  to  clarity 
and  simplicity,  using  the  classical  works  as  his  models 
of  form,  and  employing,  wherever  possible,  themes  of 
folksong  character.     The  works  produced  about  this 
time  began  to  show  more  of  the  inborn  national  traits 
of  the  composer,  and  they  were  notable  for  symmetry 
and  elegance  of  form.     The  following  are  the  -most 
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representative  compositions  of  this  period:  quintet  for 
strings,  a  piano  trio  and  a  quartet,  Serenade  for  strings, 
the  symphony  in  D  minor,  and  the  operas  King  and 
Collier  and  Pig-headed  Peasants.  "  He  wrote  an  ex- 
tremely original  song-cycle  to  folk-verse,  and  the  fa- 
mous Moravian  Ducts,  the  latter  being  the  starting- 
point  of  his  success  abroad ;  he  also  turned  his  attention 
to  introducing  the  national  element  into  some  of  the 
other  forms,  notably  chamber  music  and  orchestral 
works.  One  of  his  innovations  was  the  use  of  the 
dumka,  from  Little  Russia,  and  for  a  new  opera  Vanda, 
he  used  a  Polish  legend.  The  Stabat  Mater,  one. of  his 
greatest  works,  expressed  his  grief  over  the  loss  of  the 
first  of  his  children,  and  was  written  about  the  same 
time.  The  last  few  works  mentioned  not  only  served 
to  increase  his  reputation  in  his  native  land,  but,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Brahms,  his  Moravian  Duets  were 
published  in  Berlin.  A  warm  personal  friendship 
sprang  up  between  Brahms  and  Dvorak,  lasting  until 
the  death  of  the  former.  Brahms  was  able  to  assist 
him  in  securing  the  publication  of  his  works  and  to  aid 
him  with  valuable  counsel  and  advice.  For  his  foreign 
publishers,  Dvorak  drew  still  more  liberally  from  the 
national  folklore,  producing,  in  the  real  Czech  idiom, 
the  Slavonic  Dances,  written  for  piano,  four  hands,  arid 
later  arranged  for  orchestra  by  the  composer.  Other 
important  pieces,  written  at  about  the  time  his  fame 
began  to  spread  over  Europe,  were  the  Quartet  in  E 
flat  Op.  51,  containing  a  dumka;  string  sextette  in  A; 
bagatelles  for  harmonium,  two  violins,  and  'cello,  the 
Czech  Suite,  the  symphony  in  D  major,  and  other 
works.  The  Slavonic  Dances  were  enormously  success- 
ful in  Germany  and  England,  blazing  the  path  for  larger 
works.  During  these  days,  Dvorak  became  acquainted 
with  such  important  musical  celebrities  as  Hans  Rich- 
ter,  Hans  von  Biilow,  Joseph  Joachim  and  others;  he 
soon  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  endure  poverty, 
and  therefore  felt  himself  freer  for  the  composition  of 
noble  art-works.  Soon  he  was  much  in  demand  as 
conductor  of  his  own  works,  and  he  met  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  receptions  in  England.  His  great  Czech 
oratorio,  St.  Ludmilla,  and  the  overture  Husitskd  were 
composed  about  this  time.  After  his  return  from  for- 
eign engagements  he  settled  on  a  small  estate  in  South- 
ern Bohemia,  near  Pfibram,  where  he  lived  and  worked 
when  not  busy  in  the  Czechoslovakian  capital.  In  1890 
Dvorak  visited  Russia  and  made  new  triumphal  tours 
of  Germany  and  England;  in  1892  he  was  invited  to 
become  director  of  the  National  Conservatory  in  New 
York,  accepted  the  post  and  spent  three  profitable  years 
teaching,  and  conducting  his  own  works.  For  the  com- 
positions written  during  this  period  he  adopted  the 
style  of  the  songs  of  the  American  negro,  and  of  the 
simple  melodies  of  Stephen  Foster.  The  most  notable 
of  these  works,  and  his  greatest  orchestral  composi- 
tion, is  the  symphony  in  E  minor,  known  as  the  New 
World  Symphony,  containing  the  enormously  popular 
Largo.  This  received  its  world  premiere  under  the 


direction  of  Anton  Seidl  at  a  Philharmonic  Society 
Concert,  Dec.  16,  1893.  His  yearning  for  his  native 
land  is  discernible  in  the  whole  cycle  of  Biblical  Songs, 
Op.  99,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  setting  of  the 
twenty-third  psalm,  and  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
returning  home  is  expressed  in  the  Humor esques,  of 
which  No.  7  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  music 
ever  written.  Upon  his  return  to  Bohemia,  Dvorak 
again  took  up  his  duties  as  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  During  the  next  few  years  he  composed  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  none  of  which,  however, 
attained  any  great  degree  of  popularity.  As  a  composer 
-Dvorak  is  the  logical  successor  to  three  composers 
whose  music  is  equally  naive  and  genial  in  character — 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Schubert.  His  works  reflect  a 
profound  love  of  nature,  and  a  consistently  optimistic 
outlook  on  the  world  in  general;  they  are  replete  with 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  peasant  origin  and  his 
consequent  love  of  country  folklore,  which  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  world  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  greatly  enrich  musical  literature.  His  creative  out- 
put includes  a  series  of  great  works  which  are  the  man- 
ifestation of  a  pure  and  noble  art,  in  content  and  work- 
manship bearing  witness  to  his  great  creative  gift.  His 
ultimate  models  were  the  great  classic  masters,  although 
he  had  a  passing  admiration  for  the  romanticists  Liszt 
and  Wagner.  For  the  structure  of  his  works  he  was 
indebted  to  Beethoven,  and  for  the  great  refinement 
and'  taste  of  some  of  his  later  compositions  he  drew 
upon  the  inexhaustible  genius  of  his  devoted  friend, 
Johannes  Brahms.  He  also  completed  the  work  of 
creating  a  Czech  school  of  music  begun  by  Smetana; 
the  latter  built  the  foundation  and  main  structure,  while 
Dvorak  gave  the  new  edifice  what  may  well  be  termed 
its  crowning  glory.  His  works  include  seven  operas, 
six  great  choral  works,  five  symphonies,  concertos  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  several  orchestral  works, 
two  string  quintets,  a  sextet,  five  string  quartets,  two 
piano  quartets,  the  Dumky  piano  trio,  Slavonic  dances 
and  some  songs.  His  biography  was  written  by  Karel 
Hoffmeister,  and  critical  studies  of  his  works  by  W.  H. 
Hadow  and  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

Dvorak,  Jaroslav,  Czech  violin  maker,  born  at 
Prague  in  1861 ;  second  son  o£  Johann  Baptiste  Dvorak. 
In  1885  he  started  his  own  shop  at  Prague;  his  instru- 
ments follow  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models. 

Dvorak,  Johann  Baptiste,  iQth  century  Czech  vio- 
lin maker,  who  worked  at  Prague.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  Ignace  Sandner,  then  succeeded  to 
the  latter's  business  at  Prague,  and  made  instruments 
after  classic  Italian  models. 

Dvorak,  Karl  B,,  Czech  violin  maker,  born  at 
Prague  in  1856;  died  there  in  1909;  eldest  son  of  Jo- 
hann Baptiste  Dvorak.  He  worked  for  Gand  and 
Bernardel  in  Paris  before  settling  in  Prague. 

Dvorsky,  M.,  see  Hoffmann,  Josef. 
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Dwelshauvers,  Victor  Felix,  Belgian  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Liege,  Feb. 
20,  1869;  died  there,  Feb.  22,  1915.  He  studied  at  the 
Liege  Conservatory,  and  wrote  treatises  on  Wagner, 
and  also  on  the  theory  of  musical  tones. 

Dwight,  John  Sullivan,  American  music  critic  and 
journalist,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  May  13,  1813;  died 
there,  Sept.  5,  1893.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard, 
became  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  gave  that  up  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  Brook  Farm  Community,  where 
he  taught  music.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  of  Dwighfs  Journal 
of  Music,  which  was  published  from  1852  to  1881 ;  one 
of  the  features  of  this  magazine  was  the  series  of  his- 
torical essays  by  A.  W.  Thayer,  later  author  of  a  three- 
volume  life  of  Beethoven.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  this  periodical  was  a  powerful  force  for  the  pro- 
motion of  classical  music  in  the  United  States. 

Dworzak,  Zdenko  von,  Moravian  composer  and  vo- 
cal physiologist,  born  1875;  a  practicing  physician  in 
Denver,  Colo.  He  wrote  essays  on  the  physiological 
aspects  of  the  vocal  art;  his  works  included  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  chamber  music  and  some  songs. 

Dwyer,  Michael  Bernard,  American  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  30,  1869.  He  studied 
at  the  Beethoven  Conservatory,  St.  Louis,  with  Marcus 
Epstein,  and  composed  numerous  songs. 

Dybeck,  Richard,  Swedish  bass  singer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Odensvi,  Vastmanland,  Sept.  i, 
1811 ;  died  Sodertalje,  July  28,  1877.  He  wrote  stud- 
ies on  national  folk  melodies. 

Dyck,  Ernest  Marie  Hubert  Van,  Dutch  tenor, 
born  Antwerp,  Apr.  2,  1861 ;  died  Berlaer-lez-Lierre, 
Aug.  31,  1923.  He  started  his  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
journalist,  later  studying  voice  with  Saint  Yves-Bax, 
and  making  his  debut  at  the  "Coiicours  de  Rome"  con- 
certs at  the  request  of  Jules  Massenet.  He  then  sang 
at  the  Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Bach's  Phoebus  and  Pan 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  making  his  stage 
debut  as  Lohengrin  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  in  1887. 
The  next  year  he  sang  the  role  of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth 
with  great  success,  and  appeared  for  many  years  in 
Paris,  London,  Bayreuth,  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York. 

Dyck,  Felix,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Bremen,  Jan.  14,  1893.  He  studied  with  Mayer-Mahr 
in  Berlin,  also  with  Diemer  in  Paris,  and  wrote  piano 
compositions. 

Dyer,  Arthur  Edwin,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Frome,  Feb.  26,  1843.  He  became  organ- 
ist at  Cheltenham  College  and  conductor  of  a  musical 
society  there,  writing  an  opera,  cantatas  and  anthems. 

Dygas,  Ignacy,  Polish  tenor,  b9rn  Warsaw,  July  28, 
1881.  He  studied  with  Alexandrowicz,  made  his  debut 
(1905)  at  the  Warsaw  Opera  in  Moniuszko's  Halka, 
sang  in  Italy,  Spain,  Russia  and  America,  and  in  1919 


became  leading  dramatic  tenor  at  the  Warsaw  Opera 
House. 

Dygat,  Zygmunt,  Polish  pianist,  born  at  Cracow  in 
1894;  well-known  as  a  concert  artist  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  in  France. 

Dygon,  John,  i6th  century  English  composer,  who 
was  prior  of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury. 

Dyhrenfurth,  Julius,  German  violinist,  who  came  to 
America  after  1830.  He  gave  joint-recitals  with  Jo- 
seph Hermanns  in  the  South,  and  in  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley,  finally  settled  in  Chicago  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  musical  life  of  the  frontier  city,  and 
organized  an  orchestra  in  1850  which  he  called  the 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Dyk,  Felix,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Bremen,  Jan.  14,  1893.  He  studied  with  Mayer-Mahr 
and  Diemer,  and  has  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Dyke,  Spencer,  English  violinist,  born  St.  Austell, 
July  22,  1880;  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  later  teacher  there.  He  organized  and  led 
the  Dyke  Quartet  (q.v.),  composed  violin  pieces,  stud- 
ies, etc.,  and  also  edited  violin  classics. 

Dyke  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quartet, 
founded  in  1918  with  Spencer  Dyke,  first  violin;  Ed- 
win Quaife,  second  violin;  Ernest  Tomlinson,  viola; 
and  B.  Patterson  Parker,  violoncello.  They  have  given 
many  premieres  of  modern  compositions,  appearing 
frequently  in  London. 

Dykema,  Peter  William,  American  teacher,  born 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1873.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1896,  and 
became  successively  a  high-school  teacher,  principal  of 
a  grade-school,  and  teacher  at  the  Ethical  Culture 
School;  New  York.  He  studied  music  with  Stanley 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Kelley  and  Cooper  at  Berlin,  and 
Goetschius  in  New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  community  singing  movement  in  America. 
He  applied  this  principle  in  1901  to  audiences  at  lec- 
tures of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  In  1913 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
taught  in  the  School  of  Music ;  since  1924  he  has  been 
professor  of  musical  education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia.  He  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  books 
on  the  teaching  of  music,  and  is  the  editor  of  numerous 
collections  for  school  orchestras  and  choruses. 

Dykes,  John  Bacchus,  English  composer,  born  Hull, 
Mar.  10,  1823;  died  St.  Leonards,  Jan.  22,  1876;  pupil 
of  Skelton,  and  student  at  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  in  1847.  The  same  year  he  took  holy 
orders,  became  a  minor  canon  at  Durham  Cathedral, 
and  later  received  the  vicarage  of  St.  Oswald,  Durham. 
He  composed  church  services  and  anthems,  and  many 
hymn-tunes,  some  of  which  have  come  into  general  use. 
Some  of  his  finest  work  was  in  a  service  in  F ;  and  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.  He 
helped  compile  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  theologian.  Among  his  best 
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known  hymns  were  "Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee"  and 
"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul." 

"  Dykes,  John  St.  Oswald,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Oct.  27,  1863 ;  son  of  John  Bacchus  Dykes ; 
pupil  of  Mme.  Schumann;  later  professor  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London. 

Dykstra,  Neeltye,  see  D'Arville,  Camttle. 

Dymmek,  Zbignieff,  Polish  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Warsaw,  Mar.  29,  1896;  pupil  of  Michalowski, 
Melcer,  and  Zurmiihlen.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano  and  orchestral  works. 

Dynamics,  (i)  the  scientific  analysis  of  musical 
sounds  in  terms  of  relative  intensity  or  loudness  of 
tones  used  in  a  composition  or  rendition  of  it;  (2)  the 
method  employed  by  a  composer  or  performer  in  the 
treatment  of  accents,  crescendo,  etc. 

Dyne,  John,  English  alto  singer  and  glee  composer, 
died  Oct.  30,  1788 ;  he  was  one  of  the  principal  singers 
at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784. 

Dyphone,  see  Mace,  Thomas. 

Dyson,  George,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Halifax,  Yorks,  May  28,  1883.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  London,  where 


he  won  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship,  later  travelling  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  result  of  his  Italian  trip  was 
a  symphonic  poem,  Siena,  which  has  been  performed 
several  times.  His  works  include  three  rhapsodies  for 
string  quartet,  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs; 
also  New  Music,  a  volume  dealing  with  modern  tech- 
nique in  musical  composition. 

Dysthe,  Carl  Schoyen,  Norwegian  merchant  and 
author,  born  Ostre  Toten,  July  20,  1871 ;  writer  of  a 
historical  review  of  male-choir  singing  in  Norway. 

Dzegnelenok,  A.,  contemporary  Russian  pianist  and 
composer ;  his  published  works  are  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Dzerzhinsky,  Ivan,  Russian  composer,  born  Tam- 
bov, Apr.  8,  1909.  His  revolutionary  opera,  Quiet 
flows  the  peaceful  Don,  was  produced  in  Moscow,  Mar. 
25,  1936,  and  was  immediately  given  a  place  among  the 
world's  great  music  by  the  commendation  of  Stalin. 
Another  opera,  The  Soil  Upturned,  was  performed  in 

1937- 

Dzworzak,  Eusebio,  Roumanian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Braila  in  1850;  died  Venice,  July  5,  1905. 
His  works  included  much  violin  music,  and  a  treatise 
on  violin  technique. 


E 


Ethe  alphabetic  symbol  and  name  of  the  third  degree 
,  of  the  natural  scale  o-f  C  in  both  English  and 
German;  the  first  or  highest  string  of  the  violin,  and 
the  fourth  or  lowest  string  of  the  double-bass. 

Eadie,  Noel,  contemporary  Scottish  soprano,  well 
known  in  Great  Britain ;  she  created  a  sensation  at  her 
debut  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute,  and  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  first  opera  broadcast  from  Covent  Garden, 
London,  in  1931. 

Eager,  John,  English  composer,  violinist,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Norwich,  Aug.  15,  1782;  died  Edin- 
burgh, June  i,  1853;  his  works  include  a  piano  sonata 
and  a  collection  of  songs. 

Eagles,  Solomon,  see  Eccles,  Solomon. 

Eames,  Emma,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Shanghai,  China,  Aug.  .13,  1867,  of  American  paren- 
tage. Her  vocal  training  began  in  Boston,  and  was 
continued  in  Paris  with  Mme.  Marchesi.  Her  operatic 
debut  took  place  in  Paris,  at  the  Opera,  when  she  ap- 
peared as  Juliet,  in  Gounod's  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1889. 
She  then  sang  in  London  at  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
her  American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  on  Apr.  7,  18915  asrjuliet,  remaining  there 
until  her  retirement  in  1909.  '"' 


Eames,  Henry  Purmont,  American  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Chicago,  Sept.  12.  1872;  pupil  of 
Mathews,  Sherwood,  Mme.  Schumann,  Kwast  and 
Paderewski ;  a^well-known  concert  pianist.  He  founded 
the  Omaha  School  of  Music  in  1911,  went  to  Chicago 
as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Cosmopolitan  School  of 
Music,  became  music  director  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington,  and  president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Musicians.  His  compositions  include  an 
orchestral  pageant  and  chorus,  a  suite  for  orchestra, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ear,  (i)  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing  upon 
which  music  as  an  experience  and  art  is  dependent; 
persons  whose  hearing  is  so  sensitive  that  it  enables 
them  to  analyze  and  retain  tonal  patterns  are  said  to 
possess  a  "musical  ear."  Such  persons  are  frequently 
able  to  reproduce  "by  ear"  what  they  have  heard.  The 
internal  physical  structure  of  the  ear  is  beyond  reach 
of  ordinary  observation;  (2)  used  in  the  plural  form, 
the  two  plates  of  metal  projecting  from  either  side 
of  the  mouth  of  an  organ  pipe. 

Ear-training,  ;a  method  of  teaching  and  developing 
a  sensitiveness  to  the  melody,  rhythm  and  harmony  of 
music,  by  haying  the  student  listen  to  a  musical  illus- 
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tration  and  then  noting  it  down  on  manuscript  paper. 

Earhart,  Will,  American  teacher,  born  Franklin, 
O.,  Apr.  i,  1871 ;  a  specialist  in  school  and  community 
music.  He  was  a  school  supervisor  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana cities  from  1900  to  1912,  then  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  where 
his  progressive  ideas  were  more  appreciated.  He  has 
done  much  to  develop  various  sides  of  music  study  in 
relation  to  child  education,  and  stresses  the  need  of 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  study.  He  is  an  advocate 
of  school  credit  for  music-study  done  outside  high- 
schools,  has  written  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  and 
other  works,  and  edited  various  school  text-books. 

Earsden,  John,  late  i6th  and  early  1 7th  century 
English  composer. 

East  (Est,  Este,  Easte),  Michael,  English  com- 
poser, born  about  1580;  died  about  1648.  He  achieved 
great  fame  in  his  day  as  a  writer  who  knew  how  to  avoid 
monotony  and  whose  works  were  commendably  free 
from  profundity  and  pedantry.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  large  amount  of  vocal  music  including  madri- 
gals, sacred  music,  and  instrumental  works. 

East  (Est,  Este,  Easte),  Thomas,  English  music 
printer,  born  about  1535;  died  about  1609.  His  first 
publication  was  Byrd's  Psalms,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of 
sadnes  and  pietie,  in  1588.  Other  composers  repre- 
sented in  his  publications  included  Morley,  Barley  and 
Young. 

Eastcott,  Richard,  English  musicologist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Exeter  in  1749;  died  at  Livery  Dale, 
Devonhisre  in  1828.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Sketches  of  the  Origin,  Progress  and  Effects  of 
Music,  with  an  account  of  the  Ancient  Bards  and 
Minstrels,  which  achieved  considerable  popularity;  his 
compositions  included  piano  sonatas  and  songs. 

Eastlake,  Lady  Elizabeth,  English  writer  on  music, 
born  in  1816;  died  in  1852;  she  published  a  treatise 
entitled  Music  and  the  Art  of  Dress. 

Eastman,  George,  American  manufacturer  and 
patron  of  music,  born  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1854; 
died  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  head  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  richly 
endowed  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  (q.v.),  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Eastman  School  of  Music,  The,  an  American  en- 
dowed music  school  connected  with  the  University  of 
Rochester,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  was  endowed  by 
George  Eastman  as  a  gift  to  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester in  1918,  and  consists  of  the  Eastman  School 
Building,  Eastman  Theatre,  annex  and  woman's  dormi- 
tory. This  school  offers  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  music  to  students  of  all  ages,  under  the  direction 
of  Howard  Hanson.  There  are  courses  in  all  instru- 
ments, voice  and  musical  science,  it  awards  the  degrees 
of  B.M.,  M.M.,  and  Dr.M.;  and  in  connection  with 
the  Rochester  University,  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
M.A.  with  the  major  in  music.  There  are  also  special 


courses  in  opera  training,  ensemble  playing,  singing  and 
orchestral  conducting.  A  summer  school  is  also  con- 
ducted which  includes  all  departments,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial courses  for  music  teachers.  The  Eastman  School 
sponsors  a  series  of  concerts  of  American  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  under  the  direction  of  Howard 
Hanson;  works  regarded  as  exceptional  are  published 
by  the  school.  A  series  of  American  Festivals  was 
started  in  1930,  and  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  programs  now  include  choral  works,  ballets  and 
band  music,  as  well  as  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works.  In  1938  Charles  Vardell's  first  symphony  Folk 
Symphony  from  the  Carolina  Hills  and  David  Dia- 
mond's symphonic  Elegy  in  Memory  of  Ravel  had  their 
premieres. 

Eastman  School  of  Music  Competition  for  Ameri- 
can composers  is  restricted  to  orchestral  works.  The 
winning  compositions  are  given  a  public  performance 
and,  where  its  merit  is  outstanding,  is  published  by  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  located  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  following  composer's  works  have  been  performed : 
Donald  Tweedy,  Aaron  Copland,  Quincy  Porter,  Otto 
C.  Luening,  Roy  Harris,  Randall  Thompson,  William 
Grant  Still,  Eric  de  Lamarter,  Werner  Janssen,  Douglas 
Moore  and  Werner  Josten. 

Easton,  Florence  Gertrude,  English  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  Middlesbrough-on-Tees,  Yorkshire,  Oct. 
25,  1884.  She  was  educated  at  Toronto,  Canada,  where 
she  appeared  as  a  pianist  at  eight,  and  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  making  her  operatic  debut 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1903,  in  the  role  of  Cio- 
Cio-San  in  Madame  Butterfly.  She  also  appeared  at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  and  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  before  joining  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany in  New  York  in  1916,  making  hfer  debut  there  in 
the  role  of  Santuzza  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  and  re- 
maining there  uninterruptedly  until  1929.  Since  then 
she  has  devoted  herself  to  concert-work,  frequently  with 
her  husband  Francis  Maclennan,  and  to  operatic  ap- 
pearances at  both  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  the 
New  York  Metropolitan.  Her  favorite  roles  include 
Elizabeth,  Carmen,  Sieglinde,  Cio-Cio-San  and  Salome. 

Eaton,  Frances,  igth  century  English  composer; 
her  works  include  pieces  for  the  piano,  choral  works 
and  songs. 

Eaton,  Louis,  American  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Waltham,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1872.  He 
studied  with  Listemann,  LoefHer,  Cutter  and  Jessie 
Downer,  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  at 
Boston,  and  toured  with  the  "Bostonian  Sextet  Club." 
After  being  concertmaster,  violinist  and  music  direc- 
tor of  various  theatres,  he  married  the  pianist  Jessie 
Downer,  and  they,  together  with  Arthur  Hadley,  formed 
the  "Downer-Eaton  trio,"  which  achieved  considerable 
success,  introducing  many  new  chamber  compositions  to 
American  audiences.  He  has  also  written  some  violin 
studies. 
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"Eaton,  Xrouis  "H.,  American  organist  and  choir  con- 
ductor, born  Taunton,  Mass.,,  May  9,  1861.  He  studied 
with  Guilmant  at  Paris,  and  achieved  a  fine  reputation 
as  organizer,  trainer  and  conductor  of  choirs. 

Eaton,  Sybil,  English  -violmi-st,  born  Ketton,  Rut- 
land, 1897.  She  studied  with  Kienle,  Oliver  Williams, 
Von  Auer  and  Editha  Knocker,  made  her  debut  in  1917, 
and  has  since  been  an  ardent  devotee  of  modern  British 
music. 

Ebann,  William  Benedict,  German  violoncellist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Bremen,  1873.  He  studied 
at  Cincinnati,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  appeared  with  lead- 
ing American  orchestras  and  became  a  teacher  in  New 
York.  Among  his  works  are  'cello  pieces  and  chamber 
music. 

Ebdon,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  composer, 
'born  at  Durham  in  1738;  died  there,  Sept.  23,  1816; 
*  organist  of  Durham  Cathedral,  a  post  he  held  for  forty- 
teight  years.  He  was  also  associate  conductor  of  the 
^Newcastle  subscription  concerts,  and  composed  harpsi- 
sonatas,  glees,  as  well  as  two  volumes  of  cathe- 
music. 

Arnold,  German  composer,  organist  and 
^teacher,  born  Heide,  Holstein,  Aug.  15,  1883;  pupil  of 
jMax  Bruch.  He  has  written  songs,  choral,  orchestral 
and  instrumental  works,  and  has  been  active  in  Berlin 
anusical  societies. 

Ebel,  Robert,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct. 
12,  1874;  died  Krummhubel,  Aug.  3,  1930.  He  studied 
at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory,  Berlin, 
and  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ebel  von  Sosen,  Otto,  German  composer,  born 
Rendsburg,  Feb.  26,  1899.  He  studied  at  the  Munich 
Academy,  conducted  the  "Rundfunk"  in  Hanover,  and 
has  composed  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Ebeling,  Christoph  Daniel,  German  writer  and 
composer,  born  at  Garmissen,  Hildesheim,  about  1741 ; 
died  Hamburg,  June  30,  1817.  He  was  a  professor  at 
Hamburg,  established  subscription  concerts  in  1775  and 
1776,  made  translations  of  Handel's  Messiah  and  of 
Burney's  Diaries,  and  wrote  numerous  articles  on  musi- 
cal subjects ;  he  also  composed  an  opera  and  a  divertisse- 
ment. 

Ebeling,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer,  born 
at  Luneburg  in  July,  1637;  died  at  Stettin  in  1676; 
music  director  at  the  Nikolaikirche,  Berlin,  and  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  Caroline  Gymnasium,  Stettin. 
He  composed  church  music;  some  of  his  chorals  are 
still  favorites. 

Ebeling,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Hoym,  An- 
halt,  July  19,  1851 ;  student  at  the  Institute  for  Church 
Music  in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  choruses, 
organ  and  choral  overtures. 

Ebell,  Hans,  German  pianist,  born  Petrograd,  Apr. 
21,  1888.  He  studied  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory, 
and  then  with  Rachmaninoff,  Hof mann  and  Godowsky, 


making  his  debut  in  1912  with  the  Vienna  Tonkunstler* 
Orchestra.  He  has  toured  successfully  in  Germany* 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Ebell,  Heinrich  Karl,  German  composer  and  con- 
-ductor,  born  Neuruppin,  Dec.  30,  1775;  died  Oppeln, 
Mar.  12,  1824.  His  works  included  ten  operas  and 
singspiels,  an  oratorio  and  considerable  instrumental 
music. 

Ebenstein,  Viktor,  Austrian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  20,  1888.  He  studied  with 
Leschetizky,  Franz  Schmidt  and  Guido  Adler,  and 
wrote  technical  studies  for  the  piano. 

Eber  (Eberus),  Magister  Paul,  German  composer 
and  writer,  born  Kitzingen,  Nov.  8,  1511 ;  died  Witten- 
berg, Dec.  10,  1569. 

Eberhard,  Ernst,  German  organist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Hanover  in  1839 ;  died  Ne\v 
York  in  1910  ( ?).  He  came  to  New  York  about  1860, 
established  the  Grand  Conservatory  in  1876,  and  com- 
piled several  instruction  books. 

Eberhard,  Johann  August,  German  musicologist, 
born  Halberstadt,  Aug.  31,  1739;  died  Halle,  Jan.  6, 
1809 ;  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  the  author 
of  Theory  of  the  Beauties  of  Art  and  Learning,  a  hand- 
book of  aesthetics,  also  essays  on  musical  subjects. 

Eberhard  von  Freisingen,  nth  century  German 
organist,  who  wrote  two  monographs  on  the  organ. 

Eberhardt,  Anton,  German  composer,  born  1857; 
died  Frankf ort-on-the-Main,  May,  1922 ;  writer  of  sev- 
eral operatic  works. 

Eberhardt,  E.  Goby,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Hattersheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Mar. 
29,  1852;  died  Liibeck,  Sept.  13,  1926.  He  studied  with 
Dietz,  Heermann  and  A.  Wilhelmj,  and  wrote  many 
books  on  violin  technique. 

Eberhardt,  Siegfried,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Mar.  19,  1883;  son  of 
E.  Goby  Eberhardt;  pupil  of  B.  Dessau,  M.  Loewen- 
gard  and  Serato.  He  wrote  many  books  on  violin  tech- 
nique, also  a  study  of  Paganini's  art. 

Eberhart,  Constance,  American  soprano,  born  York, 
Neb.,  pupil  of  Isaac  van  Grove.  She  made  her  debut 
at  Chicago  in  1927,  and  has  since  been  heard  with  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Co. 

Eberl,  Anton,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  June  13,  1766;  died  there,  Mar.  n,  1807. 
He  had  little  theoretical  education,  but  his  early  operas 
attracted  the  interest  of  Gluck  and  Mozart,  with  whom 
he  became  friendly.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
pianists  of  his  day,  and  concertized  extensively  through 
Germany  and  Russia,-,  making  one  tour  with  Mozart's 
widow.  His  compositions,  which  were  numerous  and 
•popular,  included  several  operas,  a  cantata,  five  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music,  piano  concertos  and  songs. 

Eberle,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Gauers- 
,heim,  Rheinpfalz,  Jan.  8,  1853;  died  Hamburg,  May 
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5»  1930;  his  works  include  orchestral  operatic  fantasies, 
dances  and  songs. 

Eberle,  Johann  Ernst,  see  Eberlin,  Johann  Ernst. 

Eberle,  Johann  Josef,  Bohemian  viola  d'amore 
player  and  composer,  born  about  1735 ;  died  at  Prague 
in  1/72.  He  was  a  great  virtuoso  on  his  instrument, 
and  composed  a  great  deal  of  music  for  it. 

Eberle,  J.  Ulric,  iSth  century  Bohemian  violin 
maker.,  born  at  Prague  in  1699;  died  there  in  1768.  He 
used  Italian  models,  displayed  splendid  workmanship, 
and  used  a  dark  yellow  varnish. 

Eberle,  Thomaso,  i8th  century  Italian  violin  maker 
who  worked  at  Naples  about  1770;  a  pupil  of  Gagliano. 
His  work  is  marked  by  the  use  of  sugar-maple  wood ; 
his  instruments  were  frequently  attributed  to  Gagliano. 

Eberler,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Altusried, 
Bavaria,  Mar.  9,  1891 ;  the  majority  of  his  composi- 
tions are  songs. 

Eberlin,  Daniel,  German  contrapuntist  and  violinist, 
born  at  Nuremberg  about  1630;  died  at  Cassel  in  1692. 
He  studied  in  Rome,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Papal 
army,  later  was  appointed  music  master  at  Cassel, 
then  music  master  and  tutor  to  the  princes.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  composer  in  his  day,  but  only  three  violin 
trios  have  been-  preserved. 

Eberlin  (Eberle),  Johann  Ernst,  German  composer 
and  organist,  born  Jettingen,  near  Gunzburg,  Bavaria, 
Mar.  27,  1702;  died  Salzburg,  June  21,  1762;  organist 
at  Salzburg  Cathedral,  and  court  organist  to  Archbishop 
Franz  Anton,  Graf  von  Harrach.  His  fame  as  a  com- 
poser was  considerable;  Mozart  copied  thirteen  of  his 
pieces  for  his  own  instruction.  His  compositions  were 
chiefly  sacred  music. 

Ebers,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  mu- 
sician, born  Cassel,  Mar.  25,  1770;  died  Berlin,  Sept. 
9,  1836.  He  was  intended  for  the  army,  but  turned 
to  music,  and  composed  operas,  symphonies,  overtures, 
piano  pieces  and  songs.  He  once  had  an  altercation 
with  Weber  over  his  bad  arrangement  of  Weber's 
clarinet  quintet  as  a  piano  sonata. 

Ebert,  Alfred  Leopold,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Leubnitz,  near  Werdau,  Sept.  14,  1878. 
He  studied  with  O.  Fleischer  and  Theo.  Kroyer,  wrote 
studies  on  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  contributed  arti- 
cles to  musical  periodicals. 

Ebert,  Hans,  German  composer  and  theatre  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  May  15,  1889;  his  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  stage  music,  a  symphonic  suite,  cham- 
ber music  and  songs. 

Ebert,  Ludwig,  Bohemian  violoncellist,  born  Kl;ad- 
rau,  Apr.  13,  1834;  died  Koblenz,  1908.  He  studied  at 
the  Prague  Conservatory,  wrote  'cello  compositions,  and 
founded  the  Koblenz  Conservatory  in  1889. 

Eberus,  Magister  Paul,  see  Eber,  Magister  Paul 

Eberwein,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Weimar,.  Nov.  10,  1786;  died  there,  Mar.  2,  1868; 
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court  musician,  and  later,  conductor  of  the  court  or- 
chestra. Goethe  frequently  mentions  him  as  a  friend, 
and  Eberwein  composed  some  songs  for  him.  His 
works  include  two  operas,  an  overture  to  Goethe's 
Proserpine,  as  well  as  cantatas,  string  quartettes,  a  flute 
concerto  and  songs. 

Eberwein,  Traugott  Maximilian,  German  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Weimar,  Oct.  27,  1775  ;  died  Rudol- 
stadt,  Dec.  2,  1831.  He  played  in  the  court  band  at 
Weimar  at  the  age  of  seven,  later  becoming  music 
master  to  the  Prince  of  Rudolstadt.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Hiller  and  Zelter  in  Berlin,  and  of  Beethoven  at 
Vienna;  his  works  included  fourteen  operas,  several 
cantatas  and  some  instrumental  compositions. 

Ebhardt,  Gotthilf  Friedrich,  German  organist, 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at 
Hohenstein  in  1771 ;  court  organist  and  choral  conduc- 
tor at  Scheiz ;  he  composed  several  cantatas. 

Ebhardt,  Max,  German  opera  singer,  vocal  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  June  i,  1883;  his  composi- 
tions include  operas,  operettas,  songs  and  melodramas. 

Ebing,  Jakob,  German  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Oberbiel,  June  2,  1866;  writer  of  choruses  with 
orchestra  and  an  organ-choral  fantasy. 

Ebner,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  Munich, 
Sept.  5,  1896;  his  works  include  operas,  symphonic 
poems,  a  harp  concerto  and  some  songs. 

Ebner,  Wolfgang,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Augsburg  about  1610;  died  at  Vienna  in  Feb. 
1665 ;  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Stephens,  Vienna, 
where  he  was  also  in  the  court  chapel.  His  works 
include  variations  for  harpsichord,  a  sonata  for  two 
violins  and  viola  da  gamba  and  some  ballet  airs. 

Ebollimento,  Ebollizione  (It.),  boiling  over;  a  sud- 
den and  passionate  expression  of  feeling. 

Ecbole  (Gr.),  the  raising  or  sharping  of  a  tone. 

Eccard,  Johannes,  German  composer,  born  at  Mfil- 
hausen,  Thuringia,  in  1553 ;  died  at  Konigsberg  in  1611 ; 
a  pupil  of  Von  Burgk,  and  Lassus,  and  later  a  choir- 
master. He  accomplished  much  for  the  development 
of  the  chorale  in  his  church  music. 

Eccarius-Sieber,  Artur,  German  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Gotha,  May  23,  1864;  died  Berlin,  June  30,  1919. 
He  studied  with  Patzig,  became  a  teacher  at  Zurich, 
where  he  founded  the  "Schweizerische  Akademie  der 
Tonkunst";  his  works  include  a  guide  to  violin  music, 
and  numerous  instructive  violin  pieces. 

Eccles,  Henry,  English  violinist  and  composer,  born 
in  1670;  died  at  Paris  in  1742;  son  of  Solomon  Eccles. 
He  composed  Twelve  Solos  for  the  Violin  in' the  style 
of  Corelli,  and  two  books  of  sonatas  for  the  viola. 

Eccles,  John,  English  composer,  born  at  London 
about  1650;  died  Kingston,  Surrey,  Jan.  12,  1735 ;  eldest 
son  and  pupil  of  Solomon  Eccles.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer  for  the  stage,  being  credited  with  no  less  than 
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forty-six  masques,  incidental  music  to  many  plays,  and 
a  collection  of  songs  for  one,  two  and  three  voices. 

Eccles,  Solomon,  English  musician,  born  in  1618; 
died  Feb.  n,  1683.  He  was  descended  from  three  gen- 
erations of  musicians,  and  about  1647  was  a  teacher  of 
the  virginals  and  viols.  In  1660  he  became  a  Quaker, 
broke  all  his  instruments  and  burned  his  music ;  he  was 
the  author  of  a  curious  treatise,  A  Musick-Lector,  or, 
the  Art  of  Musick. 

Eccles  (Eagles),  Solomon,  I7th  century  English 
musician  who  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  James  II 
in  1685 ;  in  1691  he  accompanied  the  king  on  a  journey 
to  Holland.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  identity 
of  his  compositions  on  account  of  another  composer  of 
the  same  name  (Solomon  Eccles,  1618-1683). 

Eccles,  Thomas,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century 
English  violinist  and  composer ;  the  younger  brother  of 
John  and  Henry  Eccles.  He  was  a  member  of  Handel's 
orchestra  and  wrote  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Ecclesiastical  Modes,  see  Gregorian  Music. 

Ecclesiastical  pitch,  see  Chorton. 

Ecclesiasticon,  a  collection  published  by  Diabelli  & 
Co.  of  Vienna,  containing  the  scores  of  many  impor- 
tant musical  works  for  the  church,  including  Graduals 
by  Michael  Haydn,  Czerny,  Cherubim  and  Sechter; 
Offertoriums  by  Cherubini,  Albrechtsberger,  Worzi- 
schek,  Assmayr,  Beraneck  and  Mozart.  Horzalka's 
Missa  Solennis,  op.  27,  Sechter's  Missa  Solennis  in  C, 
J.  S.  Bach's  Chorus  "Da  pacem"  and  Grand  Masses  by 
Reissiger  and  Seegner. 

Eccleston,  Edward,  I7th  century  English  composer, 
who  published  a  curious  opera  called  Noah's  Flood. 

Echaniz,  Jose,  Cuban  pianist,  born  Guanabacoa, 
near  Havana,  June  2,  1905;  of  Spanish,  French  and 
Italian  ancestry.  He  studied  at  the  Falcon  Conserv- 
atory in  Havana,  made  his  debut  at  New  York  in  1927, 
and  toured  Europe  in  1929. 

fichelle  (Fr.),  scale;  echellette,  xylophone. 

Echo,  a  sound  sent  back,  but  with  less  intensity,  to 
its  source  by  reflection  or  repercussion  from  an  ob- 
structing object.  In  a  musical  composition,  it  is  applied 
to  any  figure  or  phrase  that  is  repeated  with  less  force ; 
echo  stop,  a  mechanical  device  in  an  organ  to  produce 
echo  effects ;  echo  organ,  the  part  of  an  organ  contain- 
ing the  soft  stops. 

"Echo"  String  Trio,  a  chamber  music  work  by 
Josef  Haydn,  written  for  two  separate  trios,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  violins  and  a  'cello.  The  score  directs 
the  division  of  the  six  instruments  into  two  trios,  each 
to  perform  in  a  separate  room;  the  audience  in  the  first 
room  hears  the  second  trio  as  an  echo. 

Echo  Bourdon,  an  extremely  soft  organ-stop,  a 
variety  of  the  ordinary  Bourdon. 

Echo  Diapason,  a  very  soft  and  delicate  variety  of 
the  organ-stop  Diapason. 
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Echo  Dulciana,  an  extremely  soft  variety  of  the 
organ-stop  called  Dulciana. 

Echoflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  extremely  soft  flute- 
toned  organ-stop. 

Echo  Gamba,  an  extremely  soft  variety  of  the 
organ-stop  called  Gamba. 

Echo  Oboe,  an  8  ft.  open  wood  labial  organ-stop  of 
a  delicate,  reedy  string-tone,  in  no  way  related  to  the 
organ-stop  called  oboe,  or  to  the  orchestral  instrument 
of  the  same  name. 

Echo  organ,  see  Echo. 

Echo  stop,  see  Echo. 

Eck,  Franz,  German  violinist,  born  at  Mannheim 
in  1774;  died  at  Strassburg  in  1804;  brother  of  Johann 
Friedrich  Eck.  '  He  played  in  the  Munich  orchestra 
while  still  very  young ;  travelled  through  Germany,  gain- 
ing a  wide  reputation  as  a  violinist.  He  was  one  of 
Ludwig  Spohr's  first  teachers.  Spohr  speaks  very  highly 
of  him  as  a  violinist. 

Eck,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  born  at 
Mannheim  in  1766;  died  at  Bamberg  about  1809;  a 
pupil  of  Danner,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Munich  orchestra,  and  also 
conducted  at  the  Opera;  Reichardt  speaks  highly  of  his 
fine  qualities  as  a  violinist.  His  works  include  six  solo 
concertos,  and  a  Syinphonie-conceriante  for  two  violins. 

Eck  and  Sohn,  G.  H.  van,  Dutch  music  publishers  ; 
the  firm  was  founded  at  's  Gravenhage  in  1866. 

Eckardt,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  pianist,  born 
at  Augsburg  about  1735;  died  at  Paris  in  Aug.  1809. 
He  was  placed  by  many  critics  above  his  rival,  Schobert, 
and  was  able  to  play  several  concertos  and  sonatas  to- 
gether without  tiring,  considered  a  remarkable  feat  at 
that  time.  His  works  include  sonatas  and  variations  for 
the  piano. 

Eckardt,  William,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Apr.  26,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Dres- 
den Conservatory  with  C.  H.  Doring  and  H.  Fahr- 
mann ;  his  compositions  include  organ  pieces,  sacred  and 
secular  choruses ;  also  some  songs. 

Eckart,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Ulm,  Oct.  22,  1887.  He  studied  with  Beer- 
Walbrunn  and  Grabner,  and  has  since  taught  theory 
at  the  Mannheim  Hochschules ;  his  compositions  include 
a  children's  opera,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Eckartz,  Hubert  J.,  German  composer,  born  Elber- 
f  eld,  July  28,  1903.  He  studied  with  Josef  Haas ;  his 
compositions  include  a  cantata,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  organ  works. 

Eckel,  Mathias,  i6th  century  German  composer; 
his  works  include  songs  and  sacred  music. 

Eckelt,  Johann  Valentin,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Werningshausen,  near  Erfurt,  in  May 
1673;  died  Sondershausen,  Dec.  18,  1732;  a  pupil  of 
Pachelbel.  He  composed  Passion  music,  cantatas  and 
organ  pieces,  compiled  a  valuable  collection  of  17th  and 
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iSth  century  organ  music,  and  wrote  several  theoretical 
treatises.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  library  of  which 
Ernest  Ludwig  Gerber  made  extensive  use  in  compiling 
his  dictionary. 

Ecker,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Freiburg, 
Baden,  Mar.  13.  1813;  died  there,  Aug.  31,  1879; 
many  of  his  vocal  works  attained  considerable  popu- 
larity. 

Ecker,  Wenzel,  see  Gericke,  Wilhebn. 
Eckersburg,    Johann    Wilhelm,   German  _  organist 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  20,  1762;  died  there 
Aug.  20,  1821 ;  a  pupil  of  Homilius.     He  wrote  the 
music  to  Schiller's  Glocke  and  other  works. 

Ekersdorf,  Georg  von  Mletzko.,  see  Mletsko- 
Eckersdorf,  Georg  von. 

Eckert,  Emil,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Apr.  13,  1873;  his  compositions  are 
chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Eckert,  Karl  Anton  Florian,  German  violinist,  pi- 
anist, composer  and  conductor,  born  Potsdam,  Dec.  7, 
1820;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  14,  1879.  He  studied  under 
Greulich,  Ries  and  Rungenhagen,  and  later  under  Men- 
delssohn; after  conducting  at  Paris  and  Vienna  he 
finally  became  director  of  the  Berlin  Opera.  His 
works  included  three  operas,  a  symphony,  church  music 
and  songs. 

Eckhold,  Hermann  Richard,  German  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  at  Schandau,  Saxony,  in  1855.  He 
studied  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Festspielhaus  Orchestra  at  Bayreuth,  later 
had  the  distinction  of  conducting  the  first  performances 
of  Wagner's  Ring  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

Ecklebe,  Alexander,  German  composer,  born  Kosel, 
Jan.  12,  1904.  He  studied  at  the  Breslau  Conservatory, 
and  Berlin  Hochschule ;  his  compositions  include  orches- 
tral suites,  chamber  music,  choruses,  organ  pieces  and 
songs. 

Ecksatz  (Ger.  "corner  movement"),  the  opening  or 
closing  movement  in  a  symphony  or  sonata. 

Eckstein,  Ernst,  German  pianist,  cembalist,  musi- 
cologist and  music  publisher,  born  Gottingen,  May  22, 
1886. 

ficlair,  L',  comic  opera  (for  two  sopranos  and  two 
tenors  without  chorus)  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Fred- 
ericke  Elmenreich,  music  by  Jacques  Halevy,  first  pro- 
duced in  1835  at  Paris.  The  story  is:  Mme.  Darbel,  a 
young  widow,  and  her  sister,  Henrietta,  live  on  the 
latter' s  farm  near  Boston.  Cousin  George  arrives  from 
England  with  the  news  that  the  sisters  have  inherited 
the  wealth  of  their  uncle  on  the  condition  that  one  or 
the  other  shall  marry  him.  The  ladies  retire  to  debate 
this  momentous  question,  and  George  falls  asleep;  he 
is  awakened-  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  during  which 
Henrietta  brings  in  Lionel,  who  has  been  blinded  by 
lightning.  She  proceeds  to  fall  in  love  with  Lionel, 
who  does  not  reciprocate;  later  his  sight  is  restored  by 


an  operation,  and  he  believes  Mme.  Darbel  was  his 
rescuer,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Henrietta.  To 
forget  her  woes,  Henrietta  flees  to  Boston;  she  finds, 
however,  that  Lionel  is  not  a  person  easily  dismissed 
from  the  mind,  and  before  long  she  returns,  expecting 
to  find  Lionel  and  her  sister  in  each  other's  arms.  To 
her  delight,  however,  Lionel  has  finally  decided  that  it 
is  Henrietta  he  loves;  the  entire  misunderstanding  is 
cleared  up,  with  Henrietta  and  Lionel  wedded,  and 
Mme.  Darbel's  marriage  to  George  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions of  the  legacy. 

Eclat  (Fr.),  pomp,  lustre,  brightness. 
ficlisses  (Fr.),  the  ribs  of  a  violin  or  similar  instru- 
ment.    Contre  eclisses,  the  linings. 

Eclogue  (Fr.),  a  pastoral;  idyll  or  rustic  poem; 
same  as  £glogue  (q.v.). 

Eclysis  (Gr.),  the  lowering  or  flatting  of  a  tone. 
ficole  (Fr.),  school. 

iScole  d'Arcueil,  an  association,  formed  in  1923,  to 
replace  the  famous  "Six,"  numbering  Henri  Cliquet- 
Pleyel,  Roger  Desormiere,  Maxime  Jacob  and  Henri 
Sauguet  among  its  members ;  the  name  is  that  of  Erik 
Satie's  suburban  residence. 

ficorcheville,  Jules  Armand  Joseph,  French  music 
historian,  born  Paris,  Mar.  17,  1872;  killed  in  action, 
Perthes-les-Hurlus,  Feb.  19,  1915.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Cesar  Franck  and  Hugo  Riemann,  received  his  doc- 
torate from  the  Sorbonne,  helped  to  form  the  Paris  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Musical  Society,  and  founded 
the  Bulletin  frangais  de  la  Societe  Musique  Interna- 
tionale, the  most  important  music  periodical  of  its  day 
in  France.  His  real  fame  rests,  however,  on  his  essays 
on  the  history  and  esthetics  of  music,  distinguished  for 
their  literary  style.  He  also  formed  a  musical  library, 
containing  many  rare  documents  concerning  the  lute  and 
the  French  violin  school. 

Ecossaise,  originally  a  Scotch  dance  in  3-2  or  2-4 
time  and  accompanied  by  the  bagpipes.  It  later  be- 
came a  species  of  contredanse  in  rapid  2-4  time,  having 
two  four-bar  or  eight-bar  sections  with  repeats.  Schu- 
bert, and  Beethoven  wrote  a  number  of  dance  pieces 
with'  this  title. 

£cu  (Fr.),  the  shield  on  the  face  of  a  lute,  mandolin, 
etc. 

Eddy,  Hiram  Clarence,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Greenfield,  Mass.,  June  23,  1851.  He 
studied  with  J.  G.  Wilson,  Dudley  Buck,  Haupt  and 
Loeschhorn;  after  touring  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land and  Holland,  he  became  organist  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Chicago  in  1874.  He  gave  nu- 
merous organ  recitals,  played  at  the  leading  expositions, 
and  'directed  the  Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art,  an 
institution  founded  by  his  wife,  Sara  Hershey,  in  1875. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Accademia  S.  Cecilia  in  Rome, 
edited  collections  of  organ  music,  wrote  organ  composi- 
tions, songs,  church  music,  an  organ  method,  and  trans- 
latec&HcVupt's  Theory  of  Counterpoint  and  Fugue. 


EDDY,  NELSON— EDITH  ROBINSON  QUARTET 


Eddy,  Nelson,  American  baritone,  born  Providence, 
R.  L,  June  29,  1901.  He  studied  with  David  Bispham, 
and  gained  valuable  experience  with  two  opera  com- 
panies in  Philadelphia,  after  which  he  completed  his 
studies  in  Europe.  He  has  concertized  successfully, 
and  has  also  appeared  in  musical  films  and  on  radio 
broadcasts. 

Eddy,  Sara  (nee  Hershey),  American  singer  and 
teacher,  wife  of  the  celebrated  organist,  Clarence  Eddy 
(q.v.).  She  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  In 
1852,  and  studied  at  Berlin,  Milan  and  London.  In 
1875  she  founded  the  Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art 
at  Chicago  with  W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 

Edel  (Ger.),  noble,  refined. 

Edele,  Julius,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Stuttgart,  Sept.  27,  1811 ;  died  Bern,  Jan.  i,  1863; 
his  works  include  operas,  cantatas,  masses,  a  symphony 
and  some  songs. 

Edelmann,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Strassburg,  May  6,  1749;  guillotined 
at  Paris  on  July  17,  1794.  He  came  to  Paris  with  his 
pupil  and  benefactor,  Baron  Dietrich,  winning  popular 
esteem  as  a  performer  and  composer.  During  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  Edelmann  and  his  brother  sent  many  inno- 
cent people  to  the  scaffold,  including  Baron  Dietrich,  but 
finally  suffered  the  same  fate  himself.  His  works  in- 
clude an  opera,  symphonies  and  small  instrumental 
pieces. 

Eden,  Irene  (Edenhofer),  German  soprano,  born 
Munich;  pupil  of  Teresa  Arkel  and  Flam-Plomiensky. 
She  has  appeared  at  the  leading  German  opera  houses. 

Eder,  Arthur,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Kappel,  Chemnitz,  Dec.  5,  1872.  He 
studied  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  and  has  composed 
piano  pieces,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Eder,  Karl  Kaspar,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1751 ;  pupil  .of  Kohler  and  Lang,  and 
widely  known  as  a  concert  artist.  He  wrote  fourteen 
'cello  concertos,  two  symphonies  and  some  chamber 
music. 

Eder,  Victor,  German  composer,  born  1863;  died 
Mallersdorf ,  Jan.  24,  1933 ;  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a 
writer  of  church  music. 

Edgcumbe,  Richard,  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe, 
English  amateur  musician  and  composer,  born  Sept.  13, 
1764;  died  Richmond,  Surrey,  Sept.  26,  1839.  He  com- 
posed an  opera,  Zenobia,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  Mu- 
sical Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Amateur,  in  which  he  de- 
plores the  decay  in  the  art,  and  relates  many  anecdotes 
about  musical  personalities  of  the  period. 

Edgren,  Emma,  Swedish  pianist,  soprano  singer 
and  music  teacher,  born  Malmo,  Nov.  22,  1863.  She 
studied  with  Fritz  Alberg,  Aaron  Hultgren  and  Adolf 
Edgren,  later  coming  to  America  where  she  sang  in 
opera,  festivals  and  concerts,  and  taught  in  Seattle. 

Edick,  Ethel  Vera  Ingraham,  contemporary  Amer- 
ican composer,  pianist  and  music  teacher.  She  made 


her  debut  in   1913,  concertized,   taught  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland;  there  are  rec- 
ords of  musical  activity  during  the  I7th  century,  and 
these  have  increased  steadily,  centering  largely  in  the 
Cathedral,  the  University  and  various  choral  organiza- 
tions. The  oldest  church  is  St.  Giles,  which  was  for- 
merly the  Cathedral,  and  is  still  widely  known  by  that 
name,  although  the  actual  Cathedral  is  St.  Mary's, 
which  was  consecrated  in  1879,  tne  organist  there  being 
T.  H.  Collinson.  The  Musical  Society  was  founded  in 
1728,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  musical 
life  of  the  city  throughout  the  i8th  century.  This  so- 
ciety was  composed  chiefly  of  amateurs,  and  specialized 
in  the  music  of  the  period,  with  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  works  of  Corelli  and  Handel;  it  disbanded  in  1801. 
Music  was  on  the  decline  in  Edinburgh  during  the  first 
half  of  the  igth  century,  the  only  important  events  being 
some  music  festivals  held  in  1815,  1819,  1824  and  1843. 
After  1850,  various  attempts  were  made  to  bring  orches- 
tral music  to  the  city,  and  some  choral  and  amateur 
orchestral  groups  were  formed,  the  most  important 
being  the  Edinburgh  Choral  Union,  organized  in  1858, 
now  known  as  The  Edinburgh  Royal  Choral  Union.  In 
addition  to  the  important  part  played  by  this  organiza- 
tion in  the  development  of  choral  singing,  it  started 
orchestral  concerts  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
city;  they  were  the  beginning  of  a  winter  orchestral 
season  which  has  continued  almost  without  a  break, 
although  under  altered  conditions,  until  the  present  time. 
Six  orchestral  and  two  choral  concerts  were  given  each 
year,  the  first  conductor  being  Adam  Hamilton ;  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted  the  orchestral  programs  in 
1877-78.  In  1883  Collinson  became  the  conductor,  and 
the  season  now  includes  twelve  regular  concerts,  and 
one  for  children.  The  Edinburgh  Classical  Concerts 
were  organized  by  J.  R.  Simpson,  and  continued  until 
1914;  they  introduced  much  important  music,  especially 
modern  French  works  and  the  art-song.  Their  finest 
achievement  was  a  Beethoven  Festival  held  in  1913,  at 
which  the  Halle  Orchestra  appeared  under  the  baton 
of  Michael  Balling.  Outstanding  choral  organizations 
include  The  Kirkhope  Choir  of  two  hundred  voices,  and 
The  Moonie  Choir.  At  Edinburgh  University  the  Reid 
Professorship  in  music  is  based  on  the  bequest  of  Gen- 
eral John  Reid ;  died  in  1809.  It  has  been  held  by 
many  musicians  of  reputation,  including  Friedrich 
Niecks  and  Donald  Tovey;  the  latter  conducted  the 
Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1917.  Mme.  Parepa- 
Rosa  and  Alexander  C.  Mackenzie  were  among  the 
noted  musicians  born  in  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet;  its  members  are  Watt  Jupp,  first  violin;  J.  M. 
Begbie,  second  violin ;  J.  Fairbairn,  viola ;  and  Bernard 
Beers,  violoncello. 

Edith  Robinson  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string  quartet,  founded  at  Manchester  in  1905.  The 


EDITION  RUSSE  DE  MUSIQUE— EFFERTS 


original  members  were  Edith  Robinson,  first  violin; 
Isabel  McCullagh.  second  violin;  Edith  Craven,  viola; 
and  Mary  McCullagh,  violoncello.  They  have  given 
many  modern  compositions  for  the  first  time  in  Man- 
chester, as  well  as  specializing  in  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven, Brahms  and  Max  Reger. 

Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  a  Russian  music  pub- 
lishing house,  located  in  Paris ;  it  publishes  many  works 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoif,  Medtner,  Prokofieff,  Stravinsky 
and  other  great  Russian  composers. 

Edling,  Johann,  German  clarinettist  and  composer, 
born  at  Falken  about  1754;  died  in  1786.  He  was 
chamber  musician  at  the  Court  of  Weimar;  his  works 
include  symphonies  and  clarinet  pieces. 

Edmeston,  James,  English  hymn  composer,  born  in 
1791;  died  in  1867;  among  the  two  thousand  hymns 
which  he  composed,  Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  bles- 
sing, is  the  best  known. 

Edmonds,  Paul,  English  composer,  mentioned  in 
Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as 
having  written  two  short  suites  for  string  quartet. 

Edson,  Lewis,  American  composer  and  writer,  born 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1748;  died  at  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  lived  in  New  York,  wrote  some 
hymn-tunes  and  was  co-editor,  with  Thomas  Seymour, 
of  The  New  York  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 

Edstrom,  Liva,  see  Jarnefelt,  Liva. 

Edvina,  Marie  Louise  Lucienne  (nee  Martin), 
Canadian  dramatic  soprano,  born  at  Montreal.  She 
studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  made  her  debut  in 
1908  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  as  Marguerite  in 
Faust.  She  has  sung  frequently  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  America  with  the  Boston  and  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
panies. Her  repertoire  consists  of  modern  French  and 
Italian  roles;  her  husband,  the  Hon.  Cecil  Edwards, 
was  killed  in  the  World  War. 

Edwarde,  Martyr,  i6th  or  I7th  century  English 
composer  of  sacred  music. 

Edwards,  Carlo,  American  conductor,  born  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  Dec.  31,  1889.  He  studied  in  Milan, 
conducted  in  Italy  and  has  been  assistant  conductor 
and  staff  photographer  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York. 

Edwards,  Frederick  George,  English  organist  and 
editor,  born  London,  Oct.  u,  1853;  died  there,  Nov. 
28,  1909.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  was  editor  of  the  "Musical  Times"  from 
1897  until  his  death.  He  wrote  treatises  on  church 
music,  and  The  History  of  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

Edwards,  Henry  John,  English  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Barnstaple,  Devon,  Feb.  24,  1854; 
his  works  include  two  oratorios  and  a  cantata. 

Edwards,  Henry  Sutherland,  English  historian  and 
litterateur,  born  Hendon,  Middlesex,  Sept.  5,  1829; 
died  London,  Jan.  21,  1906;  for  many  years  music  critic 
for  the  "St.  James  Gazette."  Among  his  many  writ- 


ings, those  most  important  musically  incluue,  A  History 
of  the  Opera  from  Monteverdi  to  Verdi,  A  Life  of 
Rossini,  The  Lyric  Drama,  Famous  First  Representa- 
tions, The  Prima  Donna  and  The  Russians  at  Home, 
the  latter  containing  interesting  notes  on  Russian  music. 
Edwards,  Julian,  English  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Manchester,  Dec.  11,  1855;  died  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  5,  1910;  a  pupil  of  Oakeley  and  Macfarren.  He 
conducted  several  English  opera  companies  before  com- 
ing to  America  in  1888,  and  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  composition.  Some  of  his  many  light  operas  were 
very  successful;  among  them  Brian  Born  and  Dolly 
Varden.  He  also  wrote  several  sacred  and  secular  can- 
tatas. 

Edwards,  Marjorie,  American  violinist,  born  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  1922.  She  studied  the  violin  with  Carol 
Weston  and  Kathleen  Parlow,  and  made  her  profes- 
sional debut  at  San  Francisco  in  1934;  she  has  since 
appeared  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  and  in 
recital  at  Town  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Edwards,  Richard,  English  composer  and  author, 
born  about  1523;  died  Oct.  31,  1566.  He  was  a  native 
of  Somerset,  was  an  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental 
musician,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  later,  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  in  1564  he  produced  his  play  Damon  and 
Pithias,  one  of  the  earliest  music  dramas.  His  madri- 
gal, In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land. 

Eeckhautte,  Edmond,  igth  century  double  bass 
player  and  composer,  mentioned  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic 
Survey  of  Chamber  Music  as  the  writer  of  several  suites 
for  double  bass  and  piano. 

Eeden,  Gilles  van  den,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  who  died  in  June,  1782.  He  was  probably  the 
son  or  nephew  of  Heinrich  van  den  Eeden,  who  was 
music  director  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  1695.  He 
was  Beethoven's  first  teacher,  although  when  the  lessons 
started,  or  in  what  branches  instruction  was  given  is 
not  known.  Beethoven  often  referred  to  him  in  an 
affectionate  way. 

Eeden,  Jean  Baptiste  van  den,  Belgian  composer, 
born  Ghent,  Dec.  26,  1842;  died  at  Mons  in  1917; 
student  at  the  Ghent  Conservatory,  and  with  Fetis  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1869  for  his  cantata  Faust'laatste 
nacht.  He  then  travelled  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy 
and  France  before  becoming  director  of  the  Mons 
Conservatory ;  his  compositions  include  oratorios,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  an  opera  and  some  songs. 

Effect,  the  particular  character  of  a  detail  or  pas- 
sage, or  the  skilful  use  of  devices  in  composition  or  per- 
-  formance  to  make  a  definite  and  designed  impression. 

Efferts,  Heinz,  German  violoncellist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Cologne,  Jan.  28,  1900 ;  his 
works  include  chamber  music  and  songs. 
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EFFREM— EGMONT 


Effrem,  Muzio   (Mutio),  I7th  century  Neapolitan 
composer  of  madrigals, 
figalite  (Fr.),  evenness,  smoothness. 
Egbert,   William  Grant,  American  violinist,  born 
Danby,  N.  Y.,  1869 ;  studied  at  Prague,  where  he  was 
concertmaster  of   the   Sevcik   String   Orchestra.     He 
founded  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  in  1892. 

Egen,  Austin,  American  composer,  born  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Mar.  28,  1897.  He  studied  with  his  mother, 
the  opera  singer,  Maria  Rocalle ;  his  works  include  more 
than  one  hundred  songs. 

Egenolf  (Egenolff,  Egenolph),  Christian,  German 
music  printer,  born  Frankfort,  July  22,  1302;  died 
there,  Feb.  9,  1555.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  music 
printers  in  Germany,  and  issued  collections  of  two- 
part  songs  which  are  of  real  historic  value. 

Egert,  Paul,  German  pianist,  organist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Elberfeld,  Feb.  28,  1904.  He 
studied  with  August  Schmid-Lindner,  Lamond  and 
Sandberger;  his  works  include  a  treatise  on  the  piano 
sonata. 

Egerton  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet  consisting  of  Helen  Egerton,  first  violin;  Helen 
Gough,  second  violin;  Dorothy  Jones,  viola;  and  Gwen- 
dolen Griffiths,  violoncello. 

Egg,  Arthur  Henry,  Canadian  organist,  born  Mon- 
treal, May  6,  1891.  He  was  a  choir  boy  in  Montreal, 
studied  with  Illsley,  and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  with  Parratt,  Alcock,  J.  F.  Bridge,  and  Charles 
Wood.  In  1913  he  became  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Montreal,  and  has  done  much  to  develop  the 
choir  and  organ  music,  giving  programs  which  range  all 
the  way  from  Bach  to  the  modern  composers;  he  also 
teaches  organ  and  theory  at  McGill  University. 

Eggar,  Katherine  E.,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser and  pianist,  born  at  London;  her  works  include 
piano  pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Eggeling,  Eduard,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Brunswick,  July  30,  1813 ;  died  Harzburg,  Apr.  8,  1885. 
He  studied  with  Griepenkerl,  and  has  published  a  series 
of  studies  and  some  technical  books  for  the  piano. 

Eggeling,  Friedrich,  German  vocal  teacher,  born 
Hanover,  Jan.  20,  1822 ;  died  Lund,  Sweden,  Mar.  22, 
1895 ;  editor  of  a  collection  of  old  Swedish  Christmas 
carols. 

Eggeling,  Georg,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Braunschweig,  Dec.  24,  1866.  He  studied  with  Emil 
Breslaur  and  Eduard  Franck  and  wrote  pedagogical 
works  for  the  piano. 

Eggen,  Arne,  Norwegian  composer,  born  Trond- 
heim,  Aug.  28,  1881 ;  student  at  the  Oslo  and  Leipzig 
Conservatories.  His  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral, instrumental,  dramatic  and  choral  works. 

Eggen,  Erik,  Norwegian  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  conductor,  born  Drontheim,  Nov.  17,  1877 ;  pupil  of 


Theodor  Hilde.    He  is  an  authority  on  Norwegian  folk 
music. 

Egger,  Max,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  Nov.  26,  1863 ;  pupil  of  N.  L.  K  Seydler  and 
Rudolf  Bibl.  His  compositions  include  choral,  orches- 
tral, organ  and  operatic  works. 

Eggert,  Joachim,  Swedish  composer,  born  Gingstf 
Rugen,  Feb.  1780;  died  Thometorp,  Apr.  14,  1813; 
pupil  of  Forkel.  His  compositions  include  ballads,  sym- 
phonic, dramatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Eggert,  Walther,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Raguhn,  Anhalt,  Apr.  6,  1893;  he  is  an 
advisor  on  stage  matters  at  Bayreuth,  and  has  written 
some  dramatic  music. 

Egghard,  Julius  (pen  name  of  Count  Hardegen), 
Austrian  composer  and  pianist,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  24, 
1834;  died  there,  Mar.  23,  1867;  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Czerny  and  Sechter;  his  works  were  chiefly  charac- 
teristic piano  pieces  which  achieved  popularity  in  their 
day. 

Egidi,  Arthur,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Berlin  in  1859.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Taubert,  and  a 
student  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  later  becoming  a 
teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  Frankfort,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin.  His 
works  include  operas,  orchestral  music,  choral  works 
and  organ  pieces. 

Egidius,  see  Aegidius. 

Egk,  Werner,  German  composer,  born  Auchses- 
heim,  Bavaria,  May  17,  1901.  He  studied  piano  with 
Anna  Hirzel-Langenham  and  composition  with  Karl 
Orff.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  an  oratorio 
and  other  choral  works  with  orchestra,  festival  music, 
a  symphony,  music  for  wind  instruments,  a  violin  con- 
certo and  numerous  songs. 

Eglauer,  Karl  Siegfried,  Austrian  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Unterbergern,  Vienna,  Sept.  9,  1888; 
his  works  include  operas,  stage  music,  an  orchestral 
suite  and  songs. 

Egli,  Jakob,  Swiss  composer,  born  Fischenthal, 
Zurich,  Mar.  31,  1876.  He  studied  at  the  Zurich  and 
Munich  Conservatories;  his  works  include  an  overture, 
organ  pieces,  chorus  and  songs. 

Egli,  Johann  Heinrich,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Seegraben,  Zurich,  Mar.  4,  1742;  died  Zurich, 
Dec.  19,  1810 ;  his  works  were  chiefly  sacred  music. 

figlogue  (Fr.),  a  pastoral;  idyll  or  rustic  poem; 
same  as  eclogue. 

Egmont,  a  tragedy  by  Goethe  for  which  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven  composed  an  overture  and  eight  num- 
bers ;  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Hof burg  Theatre  in 
Vienna  on  May  24,  1810.  Through  intrigues  of  various 
kinds,  no  mention  of  the  music  was  made  in  the  musical 
journals  or  newspapers.  The  overture  summarizes  the 
play's  mood,  gathered  from  the  plot.  Egmont,  a  Neth- 
erlander noble,  answers  the  cry  of  his  country-people, 
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:rian  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  and  wrote  concerted 
umental  music  and  sonatas  for  violin  alone, 
hrenstein,  Johann  Jacob  Stupan  von,  i8th  cen- 
German  composer ;  his  works  include  twelve  sym- 
lies. 

hrhardt,  Andreas,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
L  Hamburg,  1823;  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1884;  his 
ks  include  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces, 
hrhart,  Jacques,  Swiss  composer  and  conductor, 
L  Glarus,  Dec.  30,  ie"57 ;  his  works  include  orchestral 
ic,  piano  compositions,  violin  pieces  and  choruses, 
hrhart,  Leon,  Alsatian  composer,  born  Muhlhausen, 
'  ii,  1854;  died  Italy,  Oct.  4,  1875.  He  studied  with 
.uvet,  Benoist  and  Reber,  and  won  the  Prix  de 
ie  in  1874  with  a  cantata  which,  owing  to  his  early 
lise,  remains  his  only  work. 
Ihrlich,  A.,  see  Payne,  Albert. 
Ihrlich,  A.,  the  pen  name  of  an  unknown  authoi 
>  wrote  an  interesting  collection  of  biographies  of 
lous  violinists,  pianists,  singers;  also  works  on  the 
ng  quartet  and  the  violin. 

Ihrlich,  Alfred  Heinrich,  German  pianist,  teacher, 
iposer,  music  critic  and  writer,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  5, 
2;  died  Berlni,  Dec.  29,  1899;  pupil  of  Henselt, 
;klet,  Thalberg  and  Sechter.  He  was  for  some 
rs  at  Hanover  as  court  pianist  to  King  George  V, 
[  also  taught  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin. 
ix  Dreyschock  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
Shrlich,  Frederick  Christian,  German  composer 
I  singing  teacher,  born  Magdeburg,  May  7,  1810; 
d  there,  May  31,  1887;  pupil  of  J.  N.  Hummel  at 
;imar ;  conductor  of  the  Singakademie  in  Magdeburg, 
I  president  of  the  Tonktinstlerverein.  His  works 
lude  several  operas,  organ  music,  piano  pieces  and 
igs. 

Shrlich,  Paul,  German  piano  maker  and  musical 
trument  inventor,  born  Leipzig,  Reudnitz,  about 
;o.  He  invented  various  mechanical  instruments 
:h  as  the  orchestrion. 

Ehrlich,  Rosa,  Turkish  violinist,  born  at  Constanti- 
ple  in  1896;  of  Galician  parentage.  She  studied  at 
i  Budapest  Conservatory,  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory 
th  Hubay  and  in  Prague  and  Vienna  with  Sevcik, 
er  touring  Turkey,  Austria,  Germany  and  England 
th  considerable  success. 

Ehrlich,  Rudolf,  Moravian  operetta  composer,  born 
•iinn,  June  3,  1872;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  20,  1924. 
Ehrlich,  Siegwart,  German  composer,  born  Leip- 
S,  Dec.  17,  1881.    He  studied  with  Cursch-Buhren, 
d  after  living  in  Berlin,  settled  in  Barcelona  in  1933 ; 
5  compositions  include  numerous  popular  operettas. 
Ehrman,  Mary  Bartholomew,  contepmorary  Amer- 
m  composer,  born  at  Cincinnati,  O. ;  she  has  written 
imerous  songs  for  children. 

Ehrmann,  Rosette,  French  composer,  born  1887; 
ipil  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  She  has  published  sonatas  for 


piano  and  'cello,  and  for  violin  and  piano ;  also  a  Fan- 
taisie  for  two  violins  and  piano. 

Ehrmann  von  Falkenau,  Alfred,  Austrian  violist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Salzburg,  June  19,  1865; 
pupil  of  Dont ;  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Vienna 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  writings  include  The 
String-Quartet  1905,  and  several  works  on  Brahms. 

Ehrmann  von  Falkenau,  Richard  Bernhard, 
Austrian  composer,  organist  and  conductor,  born 
Baden,  Vienna,  Mar.  29,  1894.  He  has  composed  two 
orchestral  concertos,  church  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Eibenschiitz,  Albert,  German  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  15,  1857;  died  Vienna, 
Nov.  15,  1930.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory, then  taught  at  the  Charkov  Music  School,  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  Stern  Con- 
servatory, Berlin.  His  compositions  included  a  sym- 
phony, an  operetta,  songs  and  pieces  for  piano. 

Eibenschiitz,  Ilona,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  Pest, 
May  8,  1872  (1873).  From  1878-85  she  studied  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  under  Hans  Schmitt,  then 
with  Franz  Schumann  at  Frankfort  from  1885-89;  in 
her  fifth  year,  she  played  in  a  concert  with  Franz  Liszt. 
Her  career  began  in  1890  at  one  of  the  Gurzenich  Con- 
certs, Cologne,  with  later  appearances  at  Leipzig, 
Vienna,  and  on  Jan.  12,  1891,  with  great  success  in 
London.  She  was  esteemed  for  her  interpretation  of 
Brahms ;  after  her  marriage  to  Karl  Derenburg  in  1902, 
she  seldom  appeared  in  public. 

Eibenschiitz,  Jose,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Frankfurt,  Jan.  8,  1872;  writer  of  operatic 
and  orchestral  works. 

Eibl,  Theobald,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Burghausen,  Bavaria,  Dec.  5,  1845;  &ed  Bern, 
Nov.  27,  1921 ;  his  works  included  masses  and  choruses. 

Eichberg,  Julius,  German-American  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer;  born  Diisseldorf,  June  13,  1824; 
died  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1893;  pupil  of  Fetis, 
Meerts  and  de  Beriot.  He  was  appointed  a  professor 
at  the  Geneva  Conservatory  in  1846;  in  1857  he  came 
to  New  York,  and  several  years  after  to  Boston,  where 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Museum  Concerts,  and  became 
director  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  His 
works  include  violin  pieces,  chamber  music  and  two 
popular  operettas,  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara  and  The 
Two  Cadis. 

Eichberg,  Oskar,  German  music  critic  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.  21,  1845;  &ed  *ere»  Jan-  J3»  I^98; 
pupil  of  Kiel  and  Loschhorn.  He  directed  the  "Neue 
Berliner  Musikzeitung,"  conducted  a  singing  society 
and  was  music  critic  for  the  "Borsen-Courier,"  also 
editing  the  annual  "Musik-Kalender"  from  1879-89. 

Eichberg,   Richard   Johannes,    German   composer 
and  writer,  born  Berlin,  May  13,  1855  >  &td  there,  Dec. 
16,  1919;  writer  of  numerous  theoretical  works. 
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Eichberger,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Konigsberg,  Apr.  i,  1886;  his  works  are  chiefly 
sacred  music. 

Eichborn,  Hermann  Ludwig,  German  composer, 
music  writer  and  inventor,  born  Breslau,  Oct.  30,  1847; 
died  Cries,  near  Bozen,  Apr.  15,  1918;  pupil  of  the 
renowned  trumpet  player  Ad.  Scholz  and  of  Dr.  Emil 
Bohn.  He  was  a  noted  virtuoso  on  the  Waldhorn  and 
inventor  of  the  soprano  Waldhorn ;  also  writer  of  trea- 
tises on  wind  instruments  and  of  compositions  for 
Waldhorn. 

Eicheim  (Eichheim),  Henry,  American  composer, 
born  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  3,  1870.  He  studied  with 
Becker  and  Jacobsohn  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College, 
played  violin  with  Theodore  Thomas'  orchestra,  and  in 
1890  joined  the  Boston  Symphony,  where  he  sat  at  a 
first-violin  desk  for  twenty-two  years;  since  1912  has 
devoted  himself  to  composition.  On  his  tours  through 
the  Orient,  he  collected  the  music  which  he  introduces 
into  his  compositions.  His  Oriental  Sketches  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Festival  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1921,  Oriental  Impressions  received  the 
Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music  award 
in  1921.  Eicheim's  orchestral  works  have  been  per- 
formed by  major  American  symphony  orchestras,  and 
his  ballets  have  had  repeated  performance  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Chinese  Legend  and  A  Burmese 
Five  are  ballets  which  have  been  made  into  concert 
pieces.  Java,  the  first  movement  of  a  Triptych,  is  one 
of  the  first  serious  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  music 
of  the  East  for  Western  concert  audiences.  He  has 
been  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Eichel,  Richard,  German  composer  and  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Chemnitz,  Feb.  26,  1873.     He  studied  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  became  the  owner  of 
the  music  publishing  firm  of  Bellmann  and  Thumer. 
Eichheim,  Henry,  see  Eicheim,  Henry. 
Eichhorn,  Johann,   German    violinist,   born   about 
1766;  died  after  1815.     He  became  a  member  of  the 
Mannheim  court  orchestra  in  1807;  his  works  include 
violin  concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Eichhorn,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  violinist,  born 
Apr.  30,  1822;  died  Coburg,  June  16,  1844;  half- 
brother  of  Johann  Karl  Eduard ;  a  talented  youth  who 
was  exploited  by  an  avaricious  father. 

Eichhorn,  Johann  Karl  Edward,  German  violinist, 
born  Oct.  17,  1823;  died  Coburg,  Aug.  4,  1896;  con- 
certmaster  at  the  court  of  Coburg. 

Eichhorn,  Karl,  German  composer,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, born  Wollbach-Kandern,  Baden,  Dec.  18,  1847; 
died  Heilbronn,  May  i,  1913.  He  studied  at  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory  and  the  Berlin  Academy;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  orchestral  pieces,  piano 
pieces,  motets  and  choruses. 

Eichhorn,  Karl,  Jr.,  Swiss  composer,  born  Zurich, 
June  28,  1879;  died  Stuttgart,  Nov.  29,  1929;  student 
at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
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elude  Des  Stingers  Finch  for  chorus,  solo  voices  and 
orchestra ;  also  choruses  and  songs. 

Eichhorn,  Max,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Biberschlag,  Thuringia,  June  21,  1861.  He  stud- 
ied in  Weimar  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  string  quartet,  a  violin 
concerto,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Eichler,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Leipzig  in  1809;  died  at  Baden- 
Baden  in  1859;  his  works  include  pieces  and  studies  for 
violin. 

Eichler,  Karl,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Ulm,  1834;  died  there,  Aug.  30,  1926.  He  wrote  a 
piano  method  and  some  salon  pieces ;  also  edited  Bach's 
piano  works  for  four  hands. 

Eichner,  Ernst,  German  bassoonist,  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  Mannheim,  Feb.  9,  1740;  died  Potsdam, 
early  in  1777.  After  visits  to  Paris  and  London  he 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia;  his  thirty-one  symphonies  are 
among  the  important  works  of  the  Mannheim  school. 

Eickemeyer,  Willy,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Saalsdorf,  Baunschweig,  June  3,  1879; 
pupil  of  Homeyer,  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  piano,  organ,  violin  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Eickhoff,  Paul,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Giitersloh,  Westphalia,  Oct.  26,  1850.    He  wrote 
treatises  on  early  Protestant  church  music. 
Eide,  Kaja,  see  Norena,  Eide. 
Eidens,  Josef,  German  composer,  born  Aachen,  June 
29,  1896;  pupil  of  Georgii  and  Straesser.     His  com- 
positions include  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral,  oper- 
atic and  chamber  music  works. 

Eiges,  Karl,  contemporary  Russian  pianist  and 
composer;  his  works  for  the  piano  such  as  Sonata- 
Poema,  Poeme-idylle  and  Poeme  mystique  show 
plainly  the  influence  of  Scriabin., 

Eiges,  Konstantin  Romanovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Charkov, 
1875;  pupil  of  Taneiev  and  IppolitofT  IvanofL  His 
works  include  piano  music  and  treatises  on  the  aesthet- 
ics of  music. 

8va.,  abbreviation  for  Ottawa. 

Eijken  (Eyken),  Gerhard  van,  Dutch  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Amersf  oort,  May  5,  1832 ;  died  at  Utrecht 
in  1898.  He  was  a  brother  of  Jan  Albert  van  Eijken. 
Eijken  (Eyken),  Heinrich  van,  Dutch  composer, 
born  Elberfeld,  July  19,  1861 ;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  28, 
1908.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with 
Papperitz,  and  later  in  Berlin  under  Herzogenberg,  fi- 
nally becoming  a  teacher  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 
His  works  include  some  fine  songs  with  orchestra  ac- 
companiment, and  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Eijken  (Eyken),  Jan  Albert  van,  Dutch  organist 
and  composer,  born  Amersf  oort,  Apr.  25,  1822;  died 
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Elberfeld,  Sept.  24,  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  and  under  Schneider  at  Dresden;  his 
compositions  include  one  hundred  and  fifty  chorales 
with  preludes,  and  numerous  other  works  for  the  or- 
gan. 

Eijkens  (Eykens),  Daniel  Simon,  Belgian  com- 
poser, born  Antwerp,  Oct.  13,  1812;  died  there,  Oct.  9, 
1891 ;  writer  of  operatic,  choral  and  piano  works. 

Eijsden  (Eysden),  Jakob  van,  Dutch  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Dordrecht,  Feb.  18,  1839.  He 
studied  at  Brussels  and  Leipzig,  and  wrote  a  cantata, 
an  overture,  a  quintet  and  a  concert  piece  for  violin 
and  orchestra. 

Eilen  (Ger.),  to  hasten,  go  faster. 
Eilenberg,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Merse- 
berg,  Jan.  13,  1848;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  6,  1925;  musical 
director  at  Stettin.  His  works  included  several  oper- 
ettas and  ballets,  marches  and  dances,  many  of  which 
became  extremely  popular. 

Eilers,  Albert,  German  bass  and  composer,  born 
Kothen,  Dec.  21,  1830;  died  Darmstadt,  Sept.  4,  1896; 
student  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  In  1854  he  made 
his  debut  as  Orovisto  in  Norma;  Wagner  selected  him 
for  the  role  of  the  giant  Fisolt  in  the  Ring  at  Bay- 
reuth  in  1876. 

Eilers,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  operetta  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Jan.  12,  1896.  He  studied  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule. 

Eilig  (Ger.)j  in  a  hurried,  rapid  or  swift  style. 
Eimert,  Herbert,   German  composer  and  theorist, 
born  Bad  Kreuznach,  Apr.  8,  1897.    He  studied  with 
Bertram,  Biicken,  Abendroth  and  N.  Hartmarm,  com- 
posed instrumental  and  ensemble  music,  and  wrote  trea- 
tises on  musical  theory  and  aesthetics. 
Ein,  Eins  (Ger.),  one. 

Ein  Feste  Burg,  see  Feste  Burg  1st  unser  Goll, 
Em. 

Ein  wenig  (Ger;),  a  little;  the  Italian  equivalent  is 
un  poco. 

Einarsson,  Sigfus,  Danish  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Eyrarbakki,  Jan.  30,  1877;  pupil  of 
Aug.  Enna  and  V.  Lincke.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  choral  and  piano  works. 

Einatoff ,  Khodza,  contemporary  Russian  composer ; 
among  his  works  is  the  opera  Revolt. 

Einegg,    Erich    (real    name    Wulff    Wyneken), 
German  composer  and  conductor,  born  Mtinster,  Sept. 
5,  1898;  student  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  composer 
of  operettas  and  songs. 
Einfach  (Ger.),  simple,  plain. 
Einfalt   (Ger.),  simplicity  in  manner;  mit  Einfalt, 
in  a  simple  or  plain  manner. 

Einicke,  Georg  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Holstedt,  Apr.  16,  1710;  died  Nord- 
hausen,  Feb.  20,  1770;  a  pupil  of  Johann  Sebastian 


Bach.     He  wrote  concertos,  symphonies  and  church 
music. 

Einleitung  (Ger.),  introduction. 
Einodshofer,     Julius,     Austrian     composer,     born 
Vienna,  Feb.   10,  1863;  died  Berlin,  Oct.   17,  1930; 
his  works  include  operas  and  ballets. 

Einschlafen   (Ger.),  decrease  in  power  and  move- 
ment. 

Einschnitt  (Ger.),  the  end  of  a  motive  or  phrase. 
Einstein,  Alfred,  German  musicologist  and  editor, 
born  Munich,  Dec.  30,  1880;  pupil  of  Adolf  Sandber- 
ger  in  the  science  of  music,  and  of  A.  Beer-Walbrunn 
in  composition.  His  field  of  research  has  been  in  i6th 
and  1 7th  century  music;  in  1919  he  succeeded  Riemann 
as  editor  of  the  latter's  Music  Lexicon;  in  1926  he 
edited  a  German  edition  of  A.  Eaglefield-Hull's  Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  Music  and  Musicians.  He  has  also 
written  German  Literature  for  the  Viola  da  gamba, 
Biography  of  Agostino  Steffani,  History  of  Music,  and 
many  articles  for  musical  periodicals. 

Eisbein,  Adrienne,  see  Osborne,  Adrienne. 
Eisbrenner,  Werner,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Dec.  2,  1908 ;  student  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule, and  at  the  Academy  for  School  and  Church 
Music;  his  songs  have  achieved  considerable  popular- 
ity. 

Eisdell,  Hubert  Mortimer,  English  tenor,  born 
Hampstead,  Sept.  21,  1882.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Victor 
Beigel,  appeared  at  the  Halle  Orchestral  Concerts,  and 
toured  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Australasia. 

Eiselt,  Johann,  i8th  century  German  violinist  and 
composer;  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  active  at  the  court 
of  Dresden.  His  compositions  for  some  reason  were 
never  published,  although  they  were  much  praised  in 
his  day,  according  to  music  historians. 

Eiselt,  Pepo,  Bohemian  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  Hainsbach,  Aug.  3,  1893;  sol°  'cellist  with  the 
Karlsbad  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  writer  of  'cello 
pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Eisenach,  a  small  German  town  in  Thuringia;  the 
Bach  family  made  it  one  of  their  headquarters  during 
the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries.  Johann  Christoph  Bach, 
the  cousin  of  J.  S.  Bach's  father,  was  organist  there 
from  1665  to  1703,  and  Johann  Ambrosius  Bach,  J.  S. 
Bach's  father,  was  a  member  of  the  local  band  from 
1671  to  1695.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  birthplace 
there  is  now  a  Bach  Museum,  and  there  is  also  a  Wag- 
ner  Museum.  Johann  Christoph  Bach  (1641),  Jo- 
hann Nikolaus  Bach  (1669),  Johann  Jakob  Bach 
(1682),  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685)  and  Johann 
Ernst  Bach  (1722),  were  all  born  there. 

Eisenberg,  Maurice,  contemporary  violoncellist  of 
Russian-Polish  parentage.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  when  still  young,  studied  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory in  Baltimore,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  when  fifteen.  He 
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then  spent  ten  years  in  Europe  studying  and  appearing 
in  recitals,  before  making  his  American  debut  at  Town 
Hall  in  New  York  in  1937. 

Eisenberger,  Severin,  Polish  pianist,  born  Cracow, 
July  25,  1879;  pupil  of  H.  Ehrlich,  Leschetizky  and  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  Trio. 

Eisenhofer,  Franz  Xaver,  German  composer,  born 
Ilmmunster,  Bavaria,  Nov.  29,  1783;  died  Wiirzburg, 
Aug.  15,  1855;  ^s  works  include  church  music,  instru- 
mental works,  choruses  and  songs. 

Eisenhut,  Georg,  Croatian  composer,  born  Agram, 
Dec.  25,  1841 ;  died  there,  Apr.  2,  1891 ;  student  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  vocal, 
operatic  and  dance  works. 

Eisenhut,  Thomas,  I7th  century  composer  and 
writer ;  his  works  include  sacred  music  and  a  treatise  on 
the  fundamentals  of  music. 

Eisenmann,  Alexander,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Stuttgart,  Mar.  27,  1875  J  pupil  of  Edm. 
Singer  and  S.  de  Lange.  He  edited  a  collection  of 
violin  recital  pieces,  and  wrote  on  general  musical  sub- 
jects. 

Eisenmann,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Stein- 
ling,  Dec.  17,  1894;  his  works  include  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  and  organ  solos,  songs,  and  choruses. 

Eisert,  Johannes,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1810;  died  there  in  1864.  He  wrote 
organ  pieces  of  great  merit,  particularly  his  fugues, 
which  are  famed  for  purity  of  style  and  melodic  beauty. 

Eisfeld,  Theodor,  German  conductor,  born  Wolfen- 
buttl,  Apr.  u,  1816;  died  Wiesbaden,  Sept.  2,  1882. 
He  studied  with  Karl  Miiller,  Reissiger,  and  Rossini, 
and  became  director  of  the  court-theatre  at  Wiesbaden 
and  of  the  Concerts  Viviennes  at  Paris.  He  went  to 
New  York  in  1848,  where  he  conducted  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  inaugurated 
a  series  of  chamber  concerts.  He  was  the  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  in  1857, 
and  alternated  in  that  post  with  Theodore  Thomas  from 
1864  to  1866,  when  he  returned  to  Germany. 

Eisler,  Hanns,  contemporary  German  composer, 
born  Leipzig,  July  6,  1898 ;  a  disciple  of  Arnold  Schon- 
berg;  his  works  include  a  German  Symphony,  a  Sym- 
phonic Suite  and  a  Duo  for  violin  and  'cello.  Eisler 
has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  what  is  termed  "Com- 
munist music." 

Eisler,  Paul,  Austrian  conductor  and  pianist,  born 
Vienna,  Sept.  9,  1878;  pupil  of  Bruckner.  He  ap- 
peared first  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  has  conducted  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  at  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium  in  New  York.  Eisler  has  also  been  assisting 
artist  and  accompanist  for  such  distinguished  singers 
as  Caruso,  Hempel  and  Farrar. 

Eisner,  Bruno,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna,  Dec. 
6,  1884.  He  studied  with  Robert  Fischhof  and  Robert 
Fuchs  and  now  holds  master  classes  in  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg. 


Eisrich  (Eissrich),  Karl  Traugott,  German  vio- 
linist, pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Fonsbach  about 
1770;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  about  1833.  He  was 
known  chiefly  for  his  excellent  treatment  of  poetry  in 
his  vocal  compositions. 

Eissler,  Marianne,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Brunn, 
Moravia,  Nov.  18,  1865.  She  studied  with  Hessler 
and  appeared  successfully  in  concerts  at  London  with 
her  sister  Clara,  a  fine  harpist. 

Eisteddfod  (Welsh),  literally  "a  convention  of 
learned  men";  the  musical  and  literary  festivals  and 
competitions  connected  with  this  name,  originated  in 
the  triennial  gathering  of  the  Welsh  bards  held  at 
Aberffraw,  the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  North 
Wales  and  Anglesey,  at  Dynevor  in  South  Wales,  and 
at  Mathravael  in  Merionethshire.  Their  purpose  was 
to  regularly  supervise  the  composition  and  performance 
of  poetry  and  music,  to  confer  degrees,  and  to  elect 
chosen  ones  to  the  chair  of  the  Eisteddfod.  This  cere- 
mony is  one  of  great  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of 
an  Eisteddfod  in  the  7th  century  at  which  King  Cad- 
waldr  presided.  Only  the  bards  acquiring  the  degree 
of  "Pencerdd,"  or  chief  minstrel,  were  permitted  to 
teach.  The  presiding  bard  was  called  "Bardd  Ca- 
deiriawg,"  the  bard  of  the  chair.  The  Eisteddfodan 
were  discontinued  for  some  time,  but  were  revived  un- 
der Edward  IV,  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  Gwyneddigion,  a  society  established  in 
London  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language, 
promoted  several  meetings  in  North  Wales  in  1771, 
and  in  1819  the  Cambrian  Society  held  a  great  Eistedd- 
fod at  Carmarthen.  The  national  Eisteddfod  is  now 
an  annual  festival  in  Wales ;'  the  place  of  meeting  is 
variously  decided  from  year  to  year.  In  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  English  competition  festival,  it  is  character- 
ized by  as  much  of  the  ancient  bardic  ceremonial  as 
is  feasible  under  modern  conditions.  It  starts  with 
a  proclamation  a  year  and  a  day  in  advance,  and  cul- 
minates with  the  election  of  a  bard  to  the  chair. 

Eitner,  Robert,  German  musicologist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  Oct.  22,  1832;  died  Templin, 
Feb.  2,  1905.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Brosig,  founded  a 
musical  school  at  Berlin  in  1865,  a  publishing  house  for 
old  music,  and  a  music  magazine.  His  works  include 
a  dictionary  of  Dutch  composers,  a  ten-volume  lexicon 
of  musicians  and  musicologists,  a  three-volume  history 
of  the  opera,  a  biblical  opera,  orchestral  pieces,  sacred 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Eitz,  Carl  Andreas,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Wehrstedt,  Halberstadt,  June  25,  1848 ;  died 
Eisleben,  Apr.  18,  1924;  his  treatises  were  chiefly  on 
vocal  methods  and  choral  training. 

Eizenberger,  Josef,  German  composer,  born  Obern- 
berg,  Mar.  18,  1877;  his  works  include  masses,  choruses 
and  piano  pieces. 
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Ek,  Fritz  Gunnar  Rudolf,  Swedish  violoncellist, 
organist  and  composer,  born  Asarum,  June  21,  1900; 
his  works  include  a  symphony,  orchestral  suites,  organ 
pieces,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Ekhart,  Franz  Josef,  Bohemian  pianist,  organist, 
harpist  and  composer,  born  at  Tepplitz  about  1735,  and 
a  favorite  with  Pope  Clement  XIV.  His  works,  which 
achieved  great  fame  in  their  day,  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. 

Ekirei,  a  Japanese  instrument  consisting  of  several 
metal  rings  jingled  together. 

Ekkehard,  monk,  composer  and  writer,  died  978; 
a  resident  of  St.  Gall ;  author  of  Walther,  an  epic. 

Ekkehard,  late  loth  and  early  nth  century  singer 
and  poet,  pupil  of  Notker  Labeo ;  head  of  a  vocal  school 
at  Mayence. 

Ekkehard,  Palatinus,  musician,  died  about  996; 
provost  at  Mayence;  head  of  the  St.  Gall  School  and 
reader  to  the  Duchess  of  Allemannia. 

Ekman,  Ida  (nee  Mordauck),  Finnish  concert 
singer  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Helsingfors,  Apr.  22, 

1875- 

Ekman,  Karl,  Finnish  pianist,  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Kaarina,  near  Abo,  Dec.  18,  1869.  He  studied 
with  Heinrich  Earth  and  Alfred  Grunfeld,  edited  a 
collection  of  Finnish  and  Swedish  folk  songs,  and  was 
director  of  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  from  1907 
to  1911. 

filan  (Fr.),  impetuosity,  excitability. 

Elbel,  Victor,  iQth  century  Alsatian  composer  and 
teacher,  who  was  active  in  Paris ;  his  works  include  two 
symphonies  and  an  oratorio. 

El  Capitan,  see  Capitan,  EL 

Elche,  Mystejry  of,  a  mystery  play  performed  every 
year  at  Elche,  near  Alicante,  Spain.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  performed  on  the  I4th  and  isth 
of  August.  It  deals  with  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  her  Ascension  into  Heaven,  presented 
in  dramatic  and  musical  pageant.  The  sacred  image 
is  drawn  up  into  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  on  a  golden 
swing,  in  which  is  an  angel  playing  the  guitar  and  two 
cherubim  with  mandolins.  The  music  is  provided  by 
full  choir,  organ,  bells,  and  military  band. 

Eldering,  Bram,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Groningeri, 
July  8,  1865;  pupil  of  Chr.  Poortman,  Hubay  and 
Joachim ;  for  some  years  member  of  the  Hubay-Popper 
String  Quartet. 

Eldredge,  Constance  Beardsley,  see  Beardsley- 
Eldredge,  Constance. 

Eldridge,  Alice  Goodall,  American  pianist  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Rockland,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1890.  She 
studied  with  Edith  Noyes-Greene  and  Rudolph  Ganz, 
made  her  debut  in  Berlin,  and  has  appeared  in  recital 
and  as  soloist  with  important  American  orchestras. 

Electric  Action,  in  organ  making,  the  name  applied 
to  electric  apparatus  connecting  the  internal  mechanism 


instead  of  the  usual  rods  and  levers,  or  compressed 
air;  if  a  pneumatic  device  is  also  used,  the  action  is 
known  as  electric-pneumatic.  Electric  actions  have  also 
been  used  for  the  piano,  violin,  guitar,  xylophone  and 
other  instruments. 

Electric  Guitar,  an  instrument  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  electric  amplification  is  applied ;  a  microphone 
is  placed  near  the  bridge,  and  the  resonator  is  dispensed 
with,  the  sound  being  carried  through  an  amplifier  to  a 
loud-speaker.  Any  desired  volume  of  tone  can  be 
produced. 

Electric  Organ,  see  Electric  Action,  see  also  Organ. 

Electric  Piano,  an  instrument  to  which  the  principle 
of  electric  amplification  is  applied;  the  sound  board 
and  tri-chord  strings  are  dispensed  with,  and  a  micro- 
phone picks  up  the  sound  from  the  strings  in  groups  of 
five.  The  tone  can  be  shaded  from  a  whisper  to  a 
deafening  din,  and  a  crescendo  can  be  made  after  the 
keys  have  been  struck. 

Electric  Violin,  an  instrument  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  electric  amplification  is  applied ;  the  instrument 
is  without  a  sound  box,  a  magnetic  microphone  being 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  strings,  close  to  the 
bridge.  The  sound  is  transmitted  through  an  amplifier 
to  a  loud-speaker,  and  its  dynamic  quality  is  controlled 
by  a  foot-lever. 

Electric  Zither,  an  instrument  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  electric  amplification  is  applied;  the  instrument 
is  without  a  sound-box,  a  magnetic  microphone  being 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  strings  close  to  the 
bridge.  The  sound  is  transmitted  through  an  amplifier 
to  a  loud-speaker,  and  the  volume  can  be  increased  or 
decreased  at  will. 

Electrophon,  an  electrical,  chromatically  scaled 
series  of  bells  with  a  piano  type  keyboard;  capable  of 
surprising  resonance,  and  introduced  in  1922  by  the 
Dutch  composer  Daniel  Ruyneman,  into  one  of  his  sym- 
phonic works. 

Elefteriadis,  Khu,  see  Riadis,  Emil. 

Elegante  (It.),  elegant,  graceful;  con  eleganza, 
with  elegance  or  grace. 

Elegie,  an  instrumental  or  vocal  composition  of 
mournful  character;  if  in  extended  form  such  as  an 
ode,  suite  or  symphony,  it  is  referred  to  as  elegiac. 

Elektra,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  music  by  Richard  Strauss;  first 
produced  at  Dresden  on  Feb.  I,  1910.  The  story  is: 
Queen  Clytemnestra,  aided  by  her  lover,  Aegisthus, 
has  killed  King  Agamemnon,  ill-treated  her  daughters, 
Elektra  and  Chryspsthemis,  and  banished  her  son, 
Orestes.  Elektra  swears  to  revenge  herself ;  she  finds 
the  bloody  ax  with  which  her  father  was  slain,  and  is 
about  to  carry  out  her  plan  when  Orestes  enters  the 
palace,  and  kills  the  guilty  pair.  Elektra  starts  to  dance 
in  wild  delight,  and  finally  falls  dead  on  the  ground. 

Element  (Fr.),  the  entire  range  of  tones  in  the  mu- 
sical scale. 
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sard,  and  after  touring  as  a  concert  pianist  in  both 
South  and  North  America,  settled  in  New  York  City. 
His  compositions  include  Dances  Tropicdes,  and  Les 
Chants  de  la  Montague  for  piano,  the  ballet  Voiidou, 
Legende  Creole  for  violin  and  piano,  a  piano  concerto, 
the  symphonic  suite.  Quisqueye,  the  musical  poems 
Aphrodite  and  Cleopatra,  a  symphonic  suite  Scenes 
Vaudauesqiies,  and  many  songs. 

Elijah,  an  oratorio  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  began 
work  on  it  in  1840.  He  selected  the  text  largely  him- 
self, but  serious  composition  did  not  start  until  1845; 
the  entire  work  was  completed  on  Aug.  n,  1846.  It 
was  first  performed  on  Aug.  26,  1846,  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  Birmingham,  England,  and  scored  a  marvellous 
success.  Later  in  the  year,  Mendelssohn  made  some 
important  revisions,  among  them  the  change  of  Lift 
thine  eyes  from  a  duet  to  the  Angels'  trio.  The  revised 
form  was  first  given  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  Apr. 
16,  1847;  tne  second  performance  was  attended  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  The  work  is  not 
in  strict  oratorio  form;  it  rather  approaches  an  opera 
in  its  dramatic  powers. 

Elisir  d'Amore,  L',  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Felice  Romani,  music  by  Gaetano  Donizetti,  first 
produced  at  Milan  on  May  12,  1832.  The  story  is: 
Adina,  a  wealthy  village  beauty,  loved  by  a  poor  coun- 
try lad  Nemorino,  spurns  him  for  Sergeant  Belcore, 
who  is  more  impetuous  in  his  love  making.  When  the 
quack  doctor  Dulcamara  comes  to  the  village,  Nemorino 
buys  a  bottle  of  his  "Elixir  of  Love/'  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  help  him  to  win  Adina.  The  medicine  is  in 
reality  only  a  heady  wine  and  in  the  mood  Nemorino  is 
in,  after  drinking  it,  he  treats  Adina  very  coldly,  and 
she  decides  to  win  him  back  out  of  spite.  Meanwhile 
Nemorino  has  enlisted  in  the  army,  from  which  Adina 
later  purchases  his  release,  thereby  proving  her  love. 
When  the  wedding  feast  is  in  progress,  Adina  refuses 
to  sign  the  marriage  contract  with  Sergeant  Belcore, 
becomes  reconciled  to  Nemorino,  and  their  marriage 
ends  the  opera. 

Elisson,  Eduard,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Frankenthal  in  1811.  He  studied 
with  Baillot  and  Rinck,  went  to  London  to  become 
conductor  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  returned  to 
Frankfort-on-Main  in  1842.  His  violin  compositions 
are  of  considerable  merit. 

Elizaede,  Federico,  contemporary  composer,  born 
at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  Dec.  12,  1908;  writer 
of  a  Sinfonia  with  piano  concertante  played  at  an  Inter- 
national Society  for  Contemporary  Music  Festival  at 
Barcelona  in  1936. 

Elizza,  Elisa,  Austrian  singer,  born  in  1869;  died 
Vienna,  June  3,  1926;  she  appeared  at  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera. 

Elkamp,  Heinrich,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Itzehoe  in  1812;  died  at  Hamburg  in  1868; 
his  works  include  oratorios,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 


Elkan,  Henri,  Belgian  conductor,  born  Antwerp, 
Nov.  23,  1897.  He  has  conducted  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  has  made  the  former  city  his  head- 
quarters. 

Elkus,  Albert  Israel,  American  composer,  teacher 
and  lecturer,  born  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  in  1894.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  California,  and  later  with 
Lhevinne,  Bauer,  Prohaska,  Fuchs,  Schumann  and 
Schalk.  He  taught  at  Mills  College,  San  Francisco 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Leland  Stanford  University, 
and  became' professor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1935.  His  compositions  include  two  or- 
chestral works,  Impressions  from  a  Greek  Tragedy  and 
On  a  Merry  Folk  Time;  a  chamber  orchestra  piece, 
Concertino  on  Lesione  III  of  Ariosto;  a  choral  work, 
/  am  the  Reaper,  and  a  Serenade  for  string  quartet. 

Ella,  John,  English  violinist  and  writer  on  music, 
born  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  19,  1802 ;  died  London, 
Oct.  2,  1888;  pupil  of  Ferny,  Attwood  and  Fetis.  From 
1845  to  1880  he  directed  the  Musical  Union;  also  the 
Musical  Winter  Evenings  from  1845  to  l859>  writing 
analytical  notes  for  the  programs,  lecturing  and  con- 
tributing articles  to  newspapers  and  musical  periodicals. 

Ellberg,  Ernst  Henrik,  Swedish  composer  and  vio- 
linist and  teacher,  born  Soderhamm,  Sweden,  Dec.  n, 
1868.  His  works  include  a  ballet-pantomime,  and  an 
opera,  Rassa. 

Ellena,  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vercelli,  Nov.  9,  1868.  He  lives  in  Milan,  and 
although  blind,  is  a  fine  concert  artist,  and  composer  of 
an  oratorio,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Eller,  Heino,  Esthonian  composer,  born  Dorpat, 
Mar.  8,  1887;  pupil  of  Kalafati,  Wihtol  and  Tscher- 
noff.  His  compositions  include  orchestral,  instrumen- 
tal and  chamber  music  works. 

Eller,  Louis,  German  violinist,  born  Graz,  June  9, 
1820;  died  Pau,  July  12,  1862;  pupil  of  Hysel.  He 
toured  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal with  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  famous  American 
pianist,  and  wrote  many  violin  pieces. 

Ellerton,  John  Lodge,  English  composer  and  poet, 
born  Cheshire,  Jan.  n,  1801  (1807)  ;  died  London,  Jan. 
3,  1873.  He  studied  counterpoint  under  Pietro  Ter- 
ziani  at  Rome,  and  composed  an  oratorio  Paradise  Lost, 
operas,  symphonies,  concert  overtures,  string  quartets, 
glees  and  songs. 

Elleviou,  Jean,  French  tenor,  born  Rennes,  June  14, 
1796;  died  Paris,  May  5,  1842;  for  some  years  a  fa- 
vorite at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris. 

Ellhasser,  Pauline,  see  L'Allemand,  Pauline. 

Ellicott,  Rosalind  Frances,  English  composer,  born 
Cambridge,  Nov.  14,  1857;  died  at  London  in  1924; 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  later  under 
Thomas  Wingham.  From  1885  until  1895  she  com- 
posed works  for  the  Gloucester  and  the  Cheltenham 
Festivals,  including  To  the  Immortals,  Dramatic  Over- 
ture, Elysium,  The  Birth  of  Song  and  Radiant  Sister 
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of  the  Day.  Among  her  other  works  were  three  con- 
cert overtures,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  quartet,  two 
trios,  sonatas  for  violin  and  for  violoncello,  as  well 
as  many  songs. 

Elling,  Catherinus,  Norwegian  organist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Oslo,  Sept.  13,  1858;  student  at  Oslo, 
Leipzig  and  Berlin.  He  wrote  essays  on  Norwegian 
folk  melodies,  and  biographies  of  Ole  Bull,  Grieg. 
Svendsen  and  Kjerulf;  his  compositions  include  an 
opera  Kosakkerne,  a  symphony,  incidental  music  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  chamber  works,  and 
songs. 

Ellingford,  Herbert  Frederick,  English  organist, 
born  London,  Feb.  8,  1876.  He  studied  with  Walter 
Parratt  and  J.  F.  Bridge ;  his  works  include  organ  stud- 
ies and  methods. 

Ellington,  Duke,  American  negro  pianist,  dance 
orchestra  conductor  and  composer;  born  in  1899;  one 
of  the  leading  dance  composers  of  present-day  Amer- 
ica. He  writes  in  a  jazz  idiom  to  which  he  has  added 
a  great  imaginative  ability  and  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge. His  numerous  compositions,  all  of  which  have 
been  influential  in  shaping  the  future  of  jazz  composi- 
tion, include  Mood  Indigo,  Solitude  and  Sahara. 

Elliott,  Charles  F.,  contemporary  American  violin 
maker,  born  at  Kent,  O.  He  was  self-taught  in  the 
art,  and  has  made  almost  a  hundred  instruments  mod- 
elled after  the  works  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius. 

Elliott,  James  William,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Warwick  in  1833  >  death  date  unknown. 
He  became  organist  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  London,  in 
1874,  and  composed  two  operettas. 

Ellis,  Alexander  John,  English  phonetician  and  mu- 
sical physicist,  born  London,  June  14,  1814;  died  there, 
Oct.  28,  1890.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  was  deeply 
interested  in  phonetics,  and  in  Helmholtz's  researches 
in  acoustics.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal,  London 
Mathematical,  and  Antiquaries'  Societies,  president  of 
the  Philological  Society  of  Cambridge  University, 
translated  Helmholtz's  Tonempfindungen,  made  sum- 
maries of  papers  dealing  with  scales,  temperament,  oral 
sensitiveness,  etc.,  and  wrote  Early  English  Pronuncia- 
tion, also  The  Basis  of  Music,  1877. 

Ellis,  Mary,  contemporary  American  singer,  born 
New  York.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1918,  and  later  achieved 
much  success  as  an  operatic  and  film  star,  both  as  singer 
and  actress. 

Ellis,  William,  I7th  century  English  organist  who 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated performers  to  Oxford,  where  he  received  a  mu- 
sical degree  in  1639. 

Ellmenreich,  Johann  Baptist,  German  operatic 
bass  and  composer,  born  at  Neu-Breisach  in  1770;  died 
at  Petrograd  in  1816;  his  works  were  chiefly  vocal. 

Elman,  Mischa,  Russian  violinist,  born  Talnoie,  Jan. 
21,  1891.  He  studied  with  Fiedelman  at  the  Royal 


Music  School  in  Odessa,  and  later  under  Leopold  Auer 
at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at 
Berlin  in  1904,  and  at  New  York  with  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Dec.  10,  1908,  playing  the 
Tschaikowsky  concerto.  Elman  has  appeared  with  all 
major  American  and  European  orchestras,  in  addition 
to  touring  the  Orient,  and  making  transcriptions  of 
many  classic  and  modern  works  for  his  instrument. 

Elmas,  Stephan,  Austrian  ( ?)  composer  and  pian- 
ist, born  Smyrna,  Dec.  24,  1864.  He  studied  with 
A.  Door  and  Franz  Krenn  at  Vienna,  and  wrote  works 
for  the  piano. 

Elmblad,  Johannes,  Swedish  bass,  born  Stockholm, 
Aug.  22,  1853;  pupil  of  Stockhausen  and  Garcia.  Wag- 
ner selected  him  for  the  role  of  Donner  in  the  Ring 
at  the  first  Bayreuth  performance  in  1876,  but  he  re- 
fused because  his  father,  a  teacher  of  theology,  ob- 
jected. He  appeared  with  all  major  opera  companies 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  for  some  years  at  the 
Stockholm  Municipal  Theatre. 

Elmenhorst,  Heinrich,  German  librettist,  born 
Parchim,  Mecklenburg,  Oct.  19,  1632;  died  Hamburg, 
May  21,  1704.  He  wrote  texts  for  hymns  as  well  as 
operas. 

Elmenreich,  Albert,  German  composer  and  actor, 
born  Karlsruhe,  Feb.  10,  1816;  died  Liibeck,  May  30, 
1905. 

Elmore,  Robert,  American  organist,  born  in  India, 
1913;  son  of  American  missionaries.  He  studied  in 
New  York  with  Pietro  Yon,  also  in  Philadelphia  and 
London,  and  made  his  New  York  debut  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  1936,  in  a  program  which  included  Yon's  Con- 
certo Gregoriano.  Since  then  he  has  given  numerous 
recitals,  and  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  leading" 
symphony  orchestras. 

Elouis,  J.,  late  iSth  century  French  harpist. 

Eloy  d'Amervas,  ISth  century  French  composer; 
his  works  were  chiefly  masses. 

Elsasser,  Ernst  G.,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Wiirzburg,  Feb.  n,  1880;  student  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Frankf  ort-on-Main ;  now  a  piano  and  composition 
teacher  at  the  Dortmund  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  mixed 
and  male  choruses  with  orchestra. 

Elsberger  (Elsperger),  Johann  Christoph  Zach- 
arius,  German  cantor  and  composer,  born  at  Ratisbon 
in  1736;  died  Sulzbach,  Feb.  I,  1790.  He  wrote  an 
opera,  church  music  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Elsbeth,  Thomas,  German  composer,  born  Neu- 
stadt,  Franconia,  1599  (1600) ;  writer  of  motets  and 
songs ;  twelve  books  with  Latin  and  German  texts  were 
published  from  1599  to  1624. 

Elschnig,  Marietta,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Trieste,  May  I,  1860.  The  majority  of  her  com- 
positions are  songs. 
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jElsenaar,  Evert,  Dutch  clarinettist  and  editor,  born 
Wageningen,  June  27,  1892;  he  has  written  articles  on 
music  and  edited  the  periodicals  "Euphonia"  and  "Sym- 
phonia  musica," 

Elsenheimer,  Nicholas  J.,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Wiesbaden,  June  17,  1866;  died  in  Ger- 
many, July  2,  1935.  He  studied  with  JakobsthaL  and 
went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1890,  as  teacher  at  the  College 
for  Music,  church  organist,  and  piano  recitalist.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem,  cantata,  choral 
works  and  songs. 

Elsey,  Arthur  Schmidt,  see  Schmidt-Elsey,  Arthur. 

Elshuco  Trio,  contemporary  American  string  trio, 
founded  by  Willem  Willeke  in  1917.  The  name  is  a 
compound  taken  from  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Shurtleff 
Coolidge.  The  original  members  were  Richard  Epstein, 
piano,  Samuel  Gardner,  violin,  and  Willem  Willeke,, 
violoncello;  later  the  personnel  included  William  Kroll, 
Willem  Willeke  and  Aurelio  Giorni.  The  trio,  which 
has  since  disbanded,  gave  yearly  concerts  in  New  York, 
and  presented  the  complete  ensemble  works  of  Brahms 
in  a  series  of  eight  concerts;  also  a  Schubert  cycle  in 
six  concerts. 

Eisner,  Joseph  Xaver,  Polish  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Grottkau,  Silesia,  June  29,  1769; 
died  Warsaw,  Apr.  18,  1854.  He  studied  harmony  with 
Forster,  and  later  became  conductor  at  Lemberg  and 
at  Warsaw.  Through  Countess  Zamoiska  he  founded 
a  musical  society  in  1815  at  Warsaw  which  developed 
by  1821  into  the  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  direc- 
tor until  1830.  He  composed  much  music,  including 
operas,  which  were  very  popular  in  Poland,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  the  fitness  of  the  Polish  tongue 
and  music.  He  is  also  remembered  as  one  of  Chopin's 
teachers. 

Eisner,  Marie  Eugenia  von,  see  Litta,  Marie. 

Elson,  Arthur  B.,  American  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Boston,  Nov.  18,  1873;  son  of  Louis  C. 
Elson.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  becoming  a  technical  teacher  in  colleges. 
His  compositions  include  a  string  quartet  and  songs, 
but  he  is  best  known  for  his  books  on  musical  subjects, 
including  A  Critical  History  of  Opera,  Orchestral  In- 
stnwients  and  their  Use,  Woman's  Work  in  Music, 
Modern  Composers  of  Europe,  Music-Club  Programs 
from  all  Nations,  The  Book  of  Musical  Knowledge, 
A  Pioneer  School-Music  Course,  and  A  History  of 
Vocal  Music. 

Elson,  Louis  Charles,  American  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  lecturer  and  teacher,  born  Boston,  Apr.  17, 
1848;  died  there,  Feb.  14,  1920.  He  studied  with  his 
mother,  Hamann,  Kreiasmann,  and  at  Leipzig  with 
Carl  Gloggner-Castelli,  and  in  1882  became  head  of  the 
theory  department  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston.  He  lectured  at  leading  universities, 
and  for  the. city  of  Boston,  giving  two  hundred  and 
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forty  lectures  with  orchestra  and  singers  in  seven  years 
there.  He  then  began  his  literary  career  by  editing  a 
magazine  devoted  to  organ  music,  called  "Vox  Hu- 
mana," and  became  music  critic  on  various  Boston 
papers  including  the  "Courier."  He  was  editor  of  the 
"Musical  Herald,"  and  contributed  to  musical  journals 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  wrote  many  books 
on  musical  subjects,  including  National  Music  in  Amer- 
ica and  its  Sources,  A  History  of  American  Mttsic  and 
Women  in  Music.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Uni- 
versity Encyclopedia  of  Music,  and  of  Modern  Music 
and  Musicians. 

Elsperger,  Johann  Christoph  Zacharias,  see  Els- 
berger,  Johann  Christoph  Zacharias. 

Elssler,  Fanny  (Franziska),  Austrian  ballet  dancer, 
born  Gumpendorf,  near  Vienna,  June  23,  1810;  died 
there,  Nov.  27,  1884.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Johann 
Elssler,  copyist  and  faithful  servant  to  Joseph  Haydn. 
She  danced  with  her  sister,  Therese,  who  supported  her 
in  place  of  the  customary  male  dancer. 

Elster,  Daniel,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Benshausen,  Schleusingen,  Sept.  16,  1796;  died  Wet- 
tingen,  Baden,  Dec.  19,  1857;  author  of  numerous 
choral  works  and  a  vocal  method. 

Elterlein,  Ernst  von  (pen  name  of  Ernst  Gott- 
schald),  born  Elterlein,  Saxony,  Oct.  19,  1826;  author 
of  aesthetic  analyses  of  Beethoven  symphonies  and 
piano  sonatas. 

Elukhen,  Alexander,  Russian  composer,  born  Petro- 
grad,  Jan,  25,  1876.  He  studied  with  Gliere  and  St. 
Krehi,  and  has  composed  operas,  ballets,  symphonies, 
symphonic  poems,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Elvey,  Sir  George  Job,  English  composer,  chorister, 
organist  and  conductor,  born  Canterbury,  Mar.  27, 
1816;  died  Windlesham,  Surrey,  Dec.  9,  1893;  his 
works  include  church  music,  part  songs  and  pieces  for 
both  organ  and  violin. 

Elvey,  Stephen,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Canterbury,  June  27,  1805 1  died  Oxford,  Oct.  6, 
1860.  His  works  include  anthems,  hymns  and  songs; 
also  The  Psalter,  or  Canticles  and  Psalms,  Pointed  for 
Chanting  upon  a  New  Principle,  of  which  six  editions 
were  printed  up  to  1866. 

Elvyn,  Myrtle,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Sherman,  Texas,  in  1886;  pupil  of  Godowsky. 
She  made  her  debut  at  Berlin  in  1904,  and  was  heard 
with  some  of  the  leading  orchestras  in  Europe;  her 
compositions  are  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Elwart,  Antoine  Aimable  Elie,  French  violinist, 
teacher,  composer  and  music  writer,  born  Paris,  Nov. 
18,  1808;  died  there,  Oct.  14,  1877.  He  was  a  choir 
boy  at  St.  Eustache,  and  from  1825-34  a  pupil  of  Fetis 
and  Le  Sueur.  In  1834  he  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  and  was  assistant  professor  in  Rercha's 
composition  class  from  1836-40.  Gouvy,  Weckerlin 
and  Grisar  were  among  his  pupils.  Besides  composing 
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he  wrote  many  books  on  musical  theory  and  on  voice 
training,  a  biography  of  Duprez,  histories  of  the  Con- 
servatory Concerts  and  the  "Concerts  Populaires"; 
also  a  treatise  on  instrumentation. 

Elwell,  Herbert,  American  composer,  teacher  and 
critic,  born  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  10,   1898.     He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  with  Ernest 
Bloch  in  New  York,  and  with  Nadia  Boulanger  for 
several  years.    In  1926  he  received  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome  Prize  and  lived  in  Paris,  Rome  and  Lon- 
don for  about  six  years ;  later  became  music  critic  for 
the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer,"  program  annotator  for 
the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  since  1928  he 
has  been  head  of  the  theory  and  composition  depart- 
ments at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.    He  has  re- 
ceived the  Eastman  School  publication  award.    A  suite 
from  his  ballet  The  Happy  Hypocrite  was  performed 
by  the  Augusteo  Orchestra  in  Rome,  broadcast  in  Ger- 
many and  played  by  the   Cleveland,   Rochester  and 
Detroit  orchestras  in  America ;  the  ballet  itself  has 
been  presented  at  the  Dance  Repertory  Theatre  in  New 
York.    A  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  has  had  fre- 
quent American  performances;  recent  works  include 
Orchestral  Sketches,  a  string  quartet  and  a  choral  can- 
tata. 

Elwes,  Gervase  Gary,  English  tenor,  born  Billing 
Hall,  Northants,  Nov.  15,  1866;  died  in  a  train 
accident  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1921.  He  was 
originally  a  diplomat,  but  studied  music  with  Mandy- 
Czewski,  Bouhy  and  Demest,  making  his  debut  as  a 
tenor  with  the  Handel  Society  in  Humperdinck's  Pil- 
grimage to  Kevelaar  at  Westmorland  Festival,  Kendal, 
in  1903.  He  became  a  favorite  English  festival  singer, 
and  also  appeared  successfully  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

Elze,  Clemens  Theodor,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Oranienbaum,  Anhalt^Dessau,  in  1830; 
pupil  of  Moscheles,  Plaidy  and  Hauptmann.  His 
works  include  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Elzy  Piano  Quartet,  contemporary  English  piano 
quartet  which  disbanded  in  1926.  The  original  pur- 
pose was  for  the  organization  to  play  for  the  soldiers 
at  Giro's  in  London  during  the  World  War.  The  mem- 
bers at  the  first  included  Mrs.  Herbert  Withers,  piano ; 
Evelyn  Cooke,  violin;  Gertrude  Bower,  viola;  and 
Phyllis  Hasluck,  violoncello.  After  the  war  the  con- 
certs were  given  at  Lindsey  Hall. 

Embden,  Rachel  Danziger  van,  see  Dansiger  Van 
Embden,  Rachel  • 

Embellier  (Fr.),  to  embellish,  ornament.  . 
Embellishments,  decorative  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  unessential  tones  added  to  a  melody  by  its  composer, 
or  at  the  will  of  the  performer.  In  the  i6th  century 
embellishments  were  introduced  into  compositions  for 
the  lute  and  the  harpsichord  in  order  to  vary  the  tonal 
coloring,  and  simulate  sustained  tone.  After-  the  in- 
vention of  the  piano,  with  its  ability  to  sustain  tone,  the 


majority  of  these  early  embellishments  disappeared. 
The  most  important  ones  in  use  today  are  the  appog- 
giatura,  mordent  or  inverted  mordent,  turn  or  lack- 
turn,  and  the  trill 

Emborg,  Jens  Laurson,  Danish  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Ringe,  Dec.  22, 1876;  pupil  of  Otto  Mailing 
and  Waldemar  Tofte.  His  compositions  include  vocal, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Embouchure  (Fr.),  (i)  the  mouthpiece  of  a  wind 
instrument;  (2)  the  method  of  adjusting  lips  and 
tongue  in  producing  tone  on  a  wind  instrument. 

Emch,  Walter,  contemporary  American  composer. 
One  of  his  compositions,  a  suite  for  oboe,  clarinet  and 
bassoon,  was  performed  at  the  Yaddo  Festival  of 
American  Music  in  1937. 

Emden,  .Harriet  van,  see  Van  Emden,  Harriet. 
Emerich,  Albert  G.,  American  organist,  editor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1817. 
He  compiled  a  song  collection  in  1841,  and  managed  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Philadelphia  about  1850. 

Emerson,  Luther  Orlando,  American  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Parsonsfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1820.  He 
was  conductor  at  the  early  musical  conventions  which 
preceded  the  present  day  festivals,  composed  church 
music  and  compiled  many  successful  collections  of 
hymns  and  secular  songs. 

Emert,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  organist,  double- 
bass  player  and  composer,  born  at  Lommatsch  in  1798 » 
died  Warsaw,  Dec.  25,  1836.  He  was  in  the  employ 
of  a  .Polish  nobleman,  and  wrote  excellent  organ  pieces. 
Emery,  Stephen  Albert,  American  teacher,  com- 
poser and  editor,  born  Paris,  Me.,  Oct.  4,  1841 ;  died 
Boston,  Apr.  15,  1891 ;  pupil  of  H.  S.  Edwards,  Plaidy, 
Popperitz,  Richter,  Hauptmann,  and  Fritz  Spindler. 
He  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  later  became  professor  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point at  Boston  University  when  the  College  of  Music 
was  founded.  His  works  include  string  quartets,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  part-songs;  also  textbooks  on  piano 
technique  and  harmony. 

Emge,  Hans,  German  vocal  teacher,  born  Hanover, 
June  26,  1878.  He  studied  with  Albert  Selvas  in  Milan, 
and  has  taught  singing  in  Santiago,  Chile^  Hanover 
and  at  the  Hochschules  in  Cologne  and  Berlin. 

Emiliani,  Francesco,  early  iSth  century  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Rome  about  1716.  His  violins 
resemble  the  instruments  made  by  David  Teccler. 
Emily  Shinner  Quartet,  see  Shinner  Quartet. 
Emmanuel,  Maurice,  French  musicologist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bar-sur-Aube,  May  2,  1862.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
Delibes,  and  Savard,  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  with 
Gevaert,  and  later  became  professor  of  music  history 
at  the  Paris. Conservatory.  His  works  include  numer- 
ous articles  on  German  music,  Greek  music,  and  mono- 
graphs on  the  history  of  the  musical  language,  and  on 
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the  modal  accompaniment  of  Psalms.  Emmanuel  also 
edited  Rameau's  works,  and  composed  orchestral,  cham- 
ber, organ  and  piano  works. 

Emmerich,  Robert,  German  composer,  born  Hanan, 
July  23,  1836;  died  Baden-Baden,  July  11,  1891 ;  pupil 
of  Albert  Dietrich  and  Th.  Stauffer  at  Bonn ;  Kapell- 
meister at  Magdeburg  and  conductor  of  the  Male  Cho- 
ral Union  at  Stuttgart.  His  works  included  operas, 
symphonies  and  a  cantata. 

'Emmert,  Adam  Josef,  German  composer,  born 
Wiirzburg,  Dec.  24,  1765;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  11,  1812. 
His  works  included  operas,  cantatas^  piano  pieces,  and 
music  for  various  combinations  of  wind  instruments. 

Emmert,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  Kit- 
zingen,  Franconia,  Nov.  27,  1732;  died  Wiirzburg, 
Feb.  20,  1809;  choral  director  at  the  University  of 
Wiirzburg.  His  works  include  operas,  oratorios,  can- 
tatas and  masses. 

Emmett,  Daniel  Decatur,  American  composer  and 
minstrel,  born  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  Oct.  29,  1815;  died 
there.  June  28,  1904.  In  1843  he  formed  the  first 
negro  minstrel  troupe,  the  "Virginia  Minstrels,"  and 
composed  the  song,  Dixie,  in  1859,  followed  by  other 
songs  of  similar  character,  including  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
Road  to  Richmond  and  Walk  Along,  John.  His  song 
Dixie  was  adopted  as  a  war  song  by  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy during  the  Civil  War. 

"Emperor"  Concerto,  a  title  associated  with  Bee- 
thoven's Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat,  Op.  73,  a  work  com- 
posed in  1809,  during  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
French  under  Napoleon.  Its  origin  is  unknown ;  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Beethoven  ever  heard  of  it. 

Emperor  Jones,  The,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  a 
prologue  and  an  interlude,  libretto  by  Kathleen  de 
Jaffa,  music  by  Louis  Gruenberg,  first  produced  in 
New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1933. 
The  story  is :  a  burly  Negro,  Jones,  is  serving  a  life 
sentence  'in  a  chain-gang  for  the  murder  of  a  friend. 
He  kills  a  guard,  and  escapes  on  a  ship  bound  for 
Africa.  Once  there  he  dominates  the  natives  and  soon 
becomes  Emperor  Jones  of  a  tribe.  His  position  en- 
ables him  to  loot  and  ravish ;  in  his  revolver  he  keeps 
a  silver  bullet,  said  to  be  the  only  one  potent  enough 
to  kill  him.  The  natives  plan  his  downfall  because  of 
his  arrogance.  A  trader,  Henry  Smithers,  in  whom 
Jones  has  confided  that  he  soon  intends  to  leave  the 
tribe,  and  go  elsewhere  with  all  the  riches  which  he  has 
stored  in  a  foreign  bank,  tells  him  that  the  natives  are 
revolting.  Jones,  skeptical  at  first,  soon  realizes  he 
must  fly,  and  starts  to  make  his  way  through  the  forest, 
only  to  be  pursued  by  his  own  fears,  and  the  sound  of 
native  drums.  Frightened  by  his  conscience  he  wears 
himself  out  in  the  tangled  ways  of  the  jungle ;  hallucina- 
tions 'finally  overtake  him,  and  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
begging  the  Almighty  for  mercy.  Suddenly  he  sees  na- 
tives approach,  and  in  final  terror  he  fires  the  silver  bul- 
let into  his  own  head,  and  dies.  After  a  dance  the  na- 


tives leave;  Henry  Smithers  inspects  the  body  and 
remarks:  "Dead  as  a  herring,  but  you  died  in  grand 
style  anyhow." 

Emperor's  Hymn,  The,  a  Croatian  hymn  composed 
by  Lorenz  Leopold  Hauschka  in  1796.  Josef  Haydn 
made  a  setting  for  four  voices,  which  he  presented  to 
his  Emperor  in  1797  as  a  birthday  present;  he  later 
used  the  theme  for  variation  purposes  in  his  String 
Quartet,  Opus  76,  No.  3. 

Empfindung  (Ger.),  emotion;  feeling;  passion. 
Emporte  (Fr.),  passionate;  carried  away  by  emo- 
tion. 

Enacpvici,  Georg,  Roumanian  composer  and  violin- 
ist, born  Kocsani,  1891;  pupil  of  G.  v.  Kresz,  Alfons 
Castoldi  and  Vincent  d'Indy.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral,  instrumental  and  chamber  music  works ;  he 
also  won  the  Enescu  Prize  for  Composition  in  1915. 

Enchanted  Lyre,  a  musical  device  invented  by 
Charles  Wheatstone  in  1821,  consisting  of  a  stringed 
instrument  attached  to  a  concealed  music  box.  Vibra- 
tions in  the  music  box  were  transmitted  through  a  rod 
to  the  instrument,  causing  the  strings  to  vibrate  sym- 
pathetically. 

Encina  (Enzina),  Juan  del,  Spanish  composer,  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  La  Encina,  near  Salamanca,  about 
1469;  died  there,  about  1537.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Alba,  composing  mystery  plays  (drama- 
tizations of  sacred  subjects),  for  which  he  wrote  both 
the  verses  and  the  music.  Encina  was  the  father  of 
Spanish  drama  and  influenced  early  oratorio  music; 
many  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  the  Concionero 
Musical  de  los  Siglos  XV  y  XVI,  a  collection  of  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  compositions  published  late  in 
the  igth  century  by  a  decree  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 
Encke,  Heinrich,  see  Enke,  Heinrich. 
Enckhausen,  Heinrich  Friedrich,  German  com- 
poser, organist  and  pianist,  born  Celle,  Aug.  28,  1799; 
died  Hanover,  Jan.  15,  1885 ;  his  works  included  operas, 
orchestral  music  and  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Enclavure  du  manche  (Fr.),  the  space  cut  in  a  vio- 
lin's belly  for  the  insertion  of  the  neck. 

Encore  (Fr.  "again"),  the  English  usage  (now 
obsolete)  of  the  word  calling  for  the  reappearance  of 
a  performer  by  the  audience  to  repeat  the  piece  sung 
or  played.  The  French  and  Germans  use  the  Latin 
term  Bis.  It  is  also  used  in  English  to  denote  a  com- 
position rendered  in  response  to  continued  applause. 

Encyclopedic  de  la  musique,  a  French  publication 
concerned  with  musical  history,  biography,  composition, 
theory  and  aesthetics.  The  work  was  begun  in  1912 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Albert  Lavignac  and 
later  under  Lionel  de  la  Laurencie;  associate  editors 
have  included  M.  Emmanuel,  A.  Gastoue,  H.  Expert, 
R.  Holland  and  A.  Pirro.  Several  volumes  have  ap- 
peared since  1928. 
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Ende,  Amelia  von  (nee  Kremper),  Polish  pianist 
and  composer,  born  in  1856.  She  came  to  America  in 
early  youth,  and  studied  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
later  becoming  a  teacher  in  New  York,  author  of  arti- 
cles for  American  and  European  musical  papers,  and 
composer  of  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ende,  Heinrich  von,  German  composer  and  music 
publisher,  born  Essen-on-Ruhr,  Aug.  12,  1858;  died 
Cologne,  Jan.  20,  1904.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
male  choruses,  and  his  published  works  included  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  textbooks. 

Ende,  Herwegh  von,  American  violinist,  born  at 
Milwaukee  in  1877;  pupil  of  Halir.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  later 
became  head  of  the  violin  department  at  the  American 
Institute  of  Applied  Music,  New  York;  in  1911  he 
founded  the  von  Ende  School  of  Music  there. 

Enderle  (Endler,  Enderlein),  Wilhelm  Gottfried, 
German  violinist,  pianist  and  composer,  born  Bayreuth, 
May  21,  1722;  died  Darmstadt,  Feb.  18,  1790;  his 
works  included  symphonies,  concertos  and  overtures. 

Enders,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Bohrau, 
July  20,  1886 ;  pupil  of  G.  Riemau-Schneider ;  his  works 
include  operas,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Endler,  Johann  Samuel,  German  composer,  died 
Apr.  23,  1762,  while  Kapellmeister  in  Darmstadt;  his 
works  were  chiefly  symphonies. 

Endler,  Wilhelm  Gottfried,  see  Enderle,  William 
Gottfried. 

Endress,  Oskar,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  n,  1880;  his  works  in- 
clude hymns  and  choruses. 

Endter,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1728;  died  Buxtehude, 
May  26,  1793 ;  his  works  include  cantatas  and  songs. 

Enehjelm,  Alexis  af,  Finnish  tenor,  born  Hameen- 
linna,  Tavastehus,  Oct.  2,  1886.  He  has  appeared  at 
various  European  opera  houses,  and  has  edited  a  col- 
lection of  Finnish  songs. 

Enel,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mirecourt, 
July  14,  1880.  He  studied  with  Gustave  Bazin  and 
Grillon,  and  after  working  for  Leon  Mougenot,  Deroux, 
Marchand,  Silvestre  and  Maucotel,  founded  his  own 
business  at  Paris  in  1911  in  association  with  Felix 
Bollecker.  His  instruments  are  considered  examples 
of  fine  modern  workmanship.  His  finest  instruments 
are  a  combination  of  the  Bergonzi  and  Stradivarius 
models. 

Energicamente    (It.),  with   energy   and  decision; 
energico,  energetic,  vigorous. 
Energisch  (Ger.),  energetic,  vigorous,  forcible. 
Enesco,    Georges,    Rumanian    violinist,    conductor 
and  composer,  born  Dorohoiu,  Aug.  19,  1881.    His  mu- 
sical talent  manifested  itself  in  many  ways  at  an  ex- 


tremely early  age ;  as  a  child  he  would  listen  to  the  music 
sung  in  church  or  to  the  folk  music  of  wandering  gyp- 
sies, and  later  play  the  airs  from  memory  on  his  violin. 
He  entered  the  Vienna  Conservatory  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  graduated  at  twelve  with  highest  honors. 
Then  he  went  to  Paris  for  serious  study,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Massenet,  Gedalge  and  Faure  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  becoming  known  as  an  excellent  violin- 
ist, his  interpretation  of  the  works  of  Mozart  being 
especially  notable.    Like  most  youthful  artists,  he  soon 
began  to  feel  the  urge  to  compose,  and  shortly  dis- 
carded his  work  as  a  virtuoso  to  enter  the  more  un- 
certain profession  of  composing.    The  public  first  heard 
of   him    in   his   new   capacity,   as    the   author    of    a 
Rumanian  Poem   for   orchestra.     This  was   received 
with  considerable  commendation  and  therefore  he  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  further  in  the  exploration  of 
the  mysteries  of  composition.    Ten  years  later  he  pro- 
duced another  orchestral  work  called  Symphonie  Con- 
certante.     This  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
of   the   critics,  particularly  those  who   favored  com- 
posers evidencing  extremely  modern  tendencies.    Hure 
wrote  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  Enesco  by 
the  standards  ordinarily  employed  in  appraising  the 
work  of  a  modern  composer.     Enesco  is  best-known 
for   his   Rumanian  Rhapsodies   for   orchestra,   which 
have  been  widely  played;  in  these  he  finds  the  fullest 
personal  expression  through  the  medium  of  the  folk- 
songs of  his  native  land.    He  imbibes  the  spirit  of  these 
songs,  and  incorporates  it  in  all  its  wild  beauty  into  his 
musical  creations,  thus  producing  enduring  works  of 
vivid  and  nationalistic  coloring.    In  this  type  of  com- 
position he  is  at  his  best,  exhibiting  his  poetical  nature 
and  his  keen  sense  of  esthetic  fitness.     During  the 
World  War,  Enesco  underwent  an  interruption  of  his 
musical  activities  and  returned  from  Paris  to  his  native 
country ;  at  its  conclusion,  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  conducting  and  held  some  important  posts  in  that 
capacity  in  Bucharest  and  elsewhere.    He  did  much  to 
promote  the  acceptance  of  the  works  of  the  younger 
Rumanian  composers,  later  returning  to  Paris,  where  he 
settled  as  a  teacher  and  composer.    He  has  also  done 
considerable  travelling  and  was  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  during  the  season 
of  1936-37  and  1937-38.    Among  his  works,  besides 
those  previously  mentioned,  are  symphonies,  chamber 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Enfant  Prodigue,  L',  musical  play  known  in  four 
different  settings  by  various  composers:  first,  as  an 
opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber, 
first  production,  Dec.  6,  1850,  at  the  Academy,  Paris ; 
second,  as  an  Italian  opera  with  the  title,  Figliuol 
prodigo,  music  by  Ponchielli,  first  production,  Dec.  26, 
1880,  at  Milan;  third,  as  a  cantata,  music  by  Debussy, 
winning  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  1884;  fourth,  as  a 
pantomime,  scenario  by  M.  Carre,  Jr.,  music  by  Andre 
Wormser,  first  production  in  1890,  at  Paris. 
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Enfasi,  con  (It.),  with  emphasis;  enfatico,  em- 
phatic or  decided. 

Eng  (Ger.),  narrow,  close;  Enge  Hannonie,  close 
harmony. 

Engberg  (Mme.),  M.  Davenport,  American  com- 
poser, conductor,  violinist  and  music  teacher,  born  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  Feb.  15,  1880.  She  studied  in  Europe, 
made  her  debut  at  Copenhagen  in  1903,  and  was  the 
first  woman  conductor  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  when 
she  founded  and  directed  the  "Davenport  Engberg 
Orchestra"  of  eighty-five  players  at  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Engedi,  see  Mount  of  Olives,  The. 

Engel,  A.  Lehman,  American  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Jackson,  Miss,,  Sept.  14,  1910;  student 
at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  and  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  with 
Rubin  Goldmark  and  Roger  Sessions.  He  is  well- 
known  as  a  conductor  of  modern  works,  and  has  given 
first  performances  of  Kurt  Weill's  incidental  music  to 
Paul  Green's  Johnny  Johnson,  and  his  Der  Jasager; 
also  Aaron  Copland's  Second  Hurricane,  etc.  He  or- 
ganized the  "Madrigal  Singers"  and  teaches  at  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  Studios,  the  Music  School  of 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement  and  the  Katherine  Gibbs 
School.  His  works  have  been  widely  performed  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States ;  they  include  the  orches- 
tral pieces  Jungle  Dance,  Introduction  and  Allegretto, 
Scientific  Creation  and  Traditions;  also  choral-works, 
a  string  quartet,  a  piano  sonata,  a  one-act  opera  Medea, 
another  opera,  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,  a  ballet,  Phobias, 
and  incidental  music  to  plays,  including  that  for  T.  S. 
Eliot's  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  O'Casey's  Within  the 
Gates,  and  Aristophanes'  Birds. 

Engel,  Carl,  French  librarian  and  composer,  born 
Paris,  July  21,  1883.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Strassburg  and  Munich,  and  his  teacher  in  composi- 
tion was  Thuille.  He  came  to  America  in  1905  and  has 
since  taken  an  important  part  in  musical  affairs  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  successively  editor  for  the 
Boston  Music  Co.,  head  of  the  music  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  president  of  G.  Schirmer,  and 
editor  of  "The  Musical  Quarterly."  He  was  one  of 
the  delegates  appointed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  represent  it  at  the  Beethoven  celebration  held 
at  Vienna  in  1927 ;  in  1935  he  was  awarded  the  Coolidge 
Medal  for  eminent  services  rendered  to  chamber  music, 
and  in  1937  he  became  president  of  the  American  Mu- 
sicological  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Musicology  and  Societe  Frangaise 
de  Musicologie,  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
League  of  Composers.  His  Triptych  (1920)  sonata  in 
three  movements  has  been  performed  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Berlin,  London  and  other  cities. 

Engel,  David  Hermann,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Neuruppin,  Jan.  22,  1816;  died  Merse- 
burg,  May  3,  1877.  His  works  include  a  comic  opera, 
an  oratorio,  psalms  and  organ  pieces. 
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Engel,  Erich  Wilhelm,  Austrian  writer  on  music 
and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  13,  1888;  singing  master 
at  the  German  Opera  House  in  Berlin  and  at  the  State 
Opera  in  Dresden.  His  writings  include  Johann  Strauss 
and  His  Time  and  Richard  Wagner. 

Engel,  Gustav  Eduard,  German  singing  teacher, 
music  writer  and  critic,  born  Konigsberg,  Oct.  29,  1823  ; 
died  Berlin,  July  19,  1895  ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  H.  Kotzold^ 
teaching  singing  at  Kullak's  Academy  and  in  the  Hoch- 
schule  at  Berlin.  His  works  include  treatises  on  sing- 
ing, harmony  and  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  musical 
art. 

Engel,  Hans,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Cairo,  Dec.  20,  1894.  He  studied  with  Klose, 
Sandberger  and  Hugo  Rohrs,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
development  of  the  piano  concerto. 

Engel,  Hermann,  German  guitarist,  lutenist  and 
composer,  born  Ratibor,  Oct.  23,  1892;  his  compositions 
include  songs  for  the  lute. 

Engel,  Joel  (Julius)  Dimitrievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Berdjansk, 
Taurus,  Apr.  16,  1868;  died  Tel  Aviv,  Feb.  n,  1927; 
pupil  of  Taneiev  and  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff.  His  works 
include  music  for  the  dramatic  legend,  Hadibuk,  cham- 
ber music  and  instrumental  pieces;  he  has  also  edited 
Jewish  folk  songs,  and  also  the  Russian  translation  of 
Riemann's  Music  Lexicon. 

Engel,  Johann  Jakob,  German  theatre  director  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Parchim,  Mecklenburg,  Sept.  u, 
1741 ;  died  there,  June  28,  1802. 

Engel,  Karl,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Thiedenweise,  near  Hanover,  July  6,  1818;  died 
Kensington,  London,  Nov.  17,  1882.  His  attainments 
as  a  musician,  his  clear  understanding  of  the  literature 
of  many  languages,  his  indefatigable  perseverance  in 
research,  and  the  exercise  of  a  rare  power  of  discrimi- 
nation, made  him  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  his 
subject.  He  studied  first  with  Enckhausen,  and  after- 
wards took  piano  lessons  from  Hummel.  About  1844 
he  went  to  England  and  established  himself  as  a  piano 
teacher  at  Manchester.  Then  he  moved  to  .London, 
and  entered  upon  an  intensive  study  of  books  on  music 
at  the  British  Museum.  During  this  period  he  also 
made  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  formed  a  private  library  and  museum 
that  could  only  be  rivalled  by  a  few  of  the  larger  public 
institutions.  In  the  midst  of  caring  for  the  multiplicity 
of  details  in  connection  with  this  work,  he  still  retained 
his  interest  in  piano-playing.  He  devoted  intensive 
study  on  the  keyboard  to  the  works  of  Schumann  and 
Brahms.  He  composed  and  published  a  piano  sonata 
and  a  piano  method  for  beginners,  also  The  Pianists' 
Hand-Book  and  Reflections  on^  Church  Music.  The 
first  fruits  of  his  archeological  researches  appeared  in 
The  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  and  this  was 
followed  by  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National 
Music.  Later  he  became  connected  with  the  South 
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Kensington  Museum,  to  which  he  gave  valuable  advice 
on  the  formation  of  a  valuable  collection  of  rare  instru- 
ments. He  wrote  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Mu- 
sical Instruments  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
a  masterpiece  of  erudition  and  arrangement  and  the 
model  for  the  catalogues  of  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Con- 
servatories and  of  the  Kraus  Collection  in  Florence. 
He  resolved  to  complete  or  supplement  this  important 
work  by  an  account  of  all  the  musical  instruments  of 
the  world,  and  wrote  a  book  filling  four  thick  quarto 
volumes  in  manuscript  and  illustrated  with  over  800 
drawings;  unfortunately  still  unpublished.  While  this 
was  in  progress  he  wrote  Musical  Myths  and  Facts, 
and  articles  for  the  "Musical  Times,"  among  them 
interesting  descriptions  of  his  four  clavichords.  Music 
of  the  Gipsies  and  Aeolian  Music  were  published  in 
1880  and  1882  respectively.  A  posthumous  publication 
of  considerable  importance  is  Researches  into  the  Early 
History  of  the  Violin  Family,  and  there  remain  in 
manuscript,  besides  the  monumental  work  already  men- 
tioned, The  Musical  Opinions  of  Confucius  and  Vox 
Populi,  the  latter  being  a  collection  of  popular  airs. 
Engel's  library  was  sold  at  auction  and  the  more  valu- 
able part  of  the  musical  instrument  collection  was  ac- 
quired by  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Engel,  Marie,  American  soprano,  born  in  Michigan. 
She  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  soon  engaged  by  Mapleson,  making  her  debut  in 
San  Francisco  as  Filina  in  Mignon.  After  touring 
England  and  singing  for  two  seasons  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  under  Grau's  management  in  1895 
as  Micaela  in  Carmen.  She  sang  there  for  several  sea- 
sons, her  favorite  roles  being  Lady  Harriet,  Marguerite, 
Ophelia  and  Marguerite  de  Valois. 

Engelj  Pierre  l£mile,  French  tenor,  born  at  Paris 
in  1847;  ke  was  heard  for  many  years  in  the  opera 
houses  of  France,  Belgium  and  the  Americas. 

Engel,  Rudi,  Bohemian  -composer,  born  Rupperts- 
dorf,  Reichenberg,  May  12,  1883;  his  works  include  an 
opera,  an  oratorio,  masses,  choruses,  songs,  orchestral 
pieces  and  piano  works. 

Engel,  Willem,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Nymwegen,  Apr.  13,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Gernsheim  at 
Rotterdam;  his  compositions  include  'cello  pieces  and 
songs. 

Engelbert  von  Admont,  Benedictine  monk  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  died  at  Admont  in  1331. 
He  studied  in  Padua,  and  wrote  a  musical  tract  which 
is  of  great  interest  in  the  study  of  medieval  music. 

Engelbrecht,  C.  F.,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Kyritz,  Sept.  I,  1817;  died  Havelberg,  Dec.  10, 
1879;  the  majority  of  his  works  were  for  the  organ. 

Engelbrecht,  Friedrich,  Austrian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1875;  a  violinist  at  the 
State  Opera,  and  writer  of  orchestral  fantasias  and 
chamber  music. 


Engelke,  Bernhard,  German  musicologist,  born 
Braunschweig,  Sept.  2,  1884.  He  studied  in  Halle  and 
Leipzig,  wrote  on  the  older  German  musicians  and  their 
music,  also  edited  many  musical  works  by  German 
masters. 

Engelmann,  Georg,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Mansfeld,  late  i6th  century;  student  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  later  was  musical  director  at  the  University 
and  organist  at  St.  Thomas's,  1631.  He  composed  five 
books  of  dances  (galliards,  courantes,  etc.),  and  some 
vocal  music. 

Engelmann,  Johann,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Altenburg,  Jan.  5,  1890;  pupil  of  Max 
Reger  and  Krehl  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  a  symphony,  chamber  mu- 
sic, organ  pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Engelmann,  Johann  Christoph,  see  Kaffka,  Johann 
Christoph. 

Engelsberg,  E.  S.  (pen  name  of  Dr.  Eduard 
Schon),  German  composer  and  jurist,  born  Engels- 
berg,  Silesia,  Jan.  23,  1825;  died  Deutsch-Jasnik,  May 
27>  J879J  writer  of  humorous  quartets  for  male  voices, 
string  quartets  and  orchestral  works;  the  publication 
of  his  works  was  forbidden  in  his  will. 

Engelsmann,  Walter,  German  composer,  born 
Fournies,  Dec.  12,  1881 ;  his  works  include  a  Christmas 
cantata,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a 
treatise  on  Beethoven. 

Engelstimme,  literally  "Angel's  Voice/'  a  term  used 
for  a  lingual  organ-stop  now  called  Vox  Humana. 

Engfiihrung  (Ger.),  the  stretto  (q.v.)  in  a  fugue. 

Engl,  Johann  Evangelist,  German  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects ;  died  Salzburg,  May  18,  1893 ;  author  of 
studies  on  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  director  of  the 
Mozart  Museum  in  Salzburg. 

England,  George  and  George  Pike,  i8th  and  igth 
century  English  organ  builders. 

Englander,  Richard,  German  conductor  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  17,  1889.  He 
studied  with  Riemann,  Schering,  Klengel  and  Wolf,  and 
has  written  on  the  development  of  the  opera. 

Engleder,  Andreas,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Munich  in  1810;  died  there  in  1860.  ,  He  studied  with 
Vauchel  and  Fischer,  and  made  instruments  highly  re- 
garded in  Germany. 

Engleder,  Ludwig,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Bamberg  in  1811;  died  there  in  1873.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Fischer  at  Ratisbon,  established 
himself  at  Bamberg,  and  made  instruments  of  good 
workmanship  and  tone. 

Englefried,  George  and  Charles,  igth  century 
American  organ  builders. 

Engler,  Karl,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Bautzen,  June  30,  1877.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, and  in  Dresden  with  Draeseke ;  his  composi- 
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tions  include  a  singspiel,  Christmas  songs,  organ  pieces, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Bngler,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Bensen,  May 
10,  1895.  He  studied  in  Dresden,  and  became  a  teacher 
and  choral  director  there;  his  compositions  include  a 
symphonic  poem. 

Englert,  Anton,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Schweinfurt,  Nov.  4.  1674;  died  about  1739.  He 
studied  with  Strunck,  Schade  and  Kuhnau,  and  wrote 
several  cantatas. 

Englert,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Nov.  30, 
1884.  He  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy;  also  in 
Paris,  New  York  and  Berlin.  His  compositions  include 
operas  with  his  own  texts,  symphonies,  piano  sonatas, 
piano  pieces  and  more  than  two  hundred  songs. 

English  Chamber  Music,  see  British  Chamber 
Music. 

English  Ensemble,  contemporary  English  piano 
quartet,  composed  of  Kathleen  Long,  piano;  Marjorie 
Hay  ward,  violin;  Rebecca  Clarke,  viola;  May  Mukle, 
violoncello.  This  organization  also  at  times  performs 
piano  trios,  string  trios  and  sonatas;  they  gave  the 
English  premiere  of  Ernest  Bloch's  piano  quintet. 

English  Flute,  name  sometimes  given  the  recorder 
(q.v.). 

English  Folk-Song  Society,  an  association  for  the 
study  of  native  folk-music,  founded  at  London,  June 
16,  1898. 

English  Guitar,  a  name  given  to  the  cither  in  Eng- 
land during  the  iSth  century,  when  the  instrument  was 
very  popular. 

English  Horn  (Fr.  Cor  Anglais;  Ger.  Englisches 
Horn;  It.  Corno  Inglese).  (i)  The  contralto  of  the 
oboe  family.  The  name  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  actually 
neither  of  English  origin,  nor  is  it  a  horn.  It  is  slightly 
larger  than  an  oboe,  and  sounds  a  fifth  lower;  Gluck 
is  credited  with  first  introducing  it  into  the  orchestra. 
(2)  The  English  name  for  the  organ-stop  called  Cor 
Anglais. 

English  Madrigal  School,  The,  an  important  collec- 
tion of  madrigals;  the  first  complete  collection  to  be 
compiled,  covering  the  years  1588  to  1624,  and  edited 
by  E.  H.  Fellowes.  The  volumes  were  published  by 
subscription  from  1913  to  1924,  and  contain  works  by 
such  composers  as  Thomas  Morley,  Orlando  Gibbons, 
John  Wilbye,  John  Farmer,  Thomas  Weelkes,  William 
Byrd,  Thomas  Tomkins,  John  Ward,  Thomas  Bateson, 
Michael  East,  etc.  There  are  thirty-six  volumes,  but 
each  madrigal  may  be  obtained  separately. 

English  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

English  School  of  Lutenist  Song- Writers,  The, 
an  important  English  edition  of  solo  songs  with  lute  ac- 
companiment written  by  John  Dowland  and  other  com- 
posers. The  volumes  were  under  the  sole  editorship  of 
E.  H.  Fellowes,  and  were  first  issued  in  1924.  There 
are  two  series,  the  first  containing  two  versions  of 


each  song,  in  the  original  key  and  form  and  with  the 
lute  tablature,  and  the  other  arranged  for  piano  with 
expression  marks,  etc.  The  second  series  gives  only 
the  original  key  and  a  literal  translation  of  the  tabla- 
ture. 

English  Singers,  contemporary  group  of  six  English 
singers  who  specialize  in  the  a  cappella  interpretation  of 
the  old  English  madrigals,  canzonets  and  motets.  They 
gave  their  first  London  concert  in  1920,  and  soon  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  in  both  England  and  Europe. 
The  original  members  included  Flora  Mann,  Winifred 
Whelen,  Lillian  Berger,  Stewart  Wilson,  Clive  Carey 
and  Cuthbert  Kelly.  In  1924  the  group  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  New  English  Singers  with  Flora  Mann, 
Nellie  Carson,  Lillian  Berger,  Norman  Stone,  Norman 
Notley  and  Cuthbert  Kelly,  making  their  American 
debut  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Chamber  Music  Hall 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1925,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  The  group  has  since 
toured  the  United  States  with  great  success. 

English  String  Quartet,  founded  in  1902  by 
Thomas  Morris,  Herbert  Kinsey,  Frank  Bridge  and 
Ivor  James;  in  1911  Marjorie  Hay  ward  replaced  Tom 
Morris  as  first  violin.  The  quartet  acquired  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  its  authoritative  interpretation 
of  the  works  of  the  classical  masters  as  well  as  those 
of  modern  musicians,  but  disbanded  in  1925. 

English  Trio  (also  called  New  Concerts  Society), 
contemporary  English  piano  trio,  composed  of  Wilfred 
Ridgway,  piano;  Charles  Bye,  violin;  and  Frederick 
Bye,  violoncello.  The  trio  was  organized  in  1921,  has 
given  concerts  in  London  and  Birmingham,  and  ap- 
peared in  radio  broadcasts. 

English  violet  (Ger.  Englisch  Violet),  (i)  an  obso- 
lete bowed  instrument  with  fourteen  sympathetic  strings 
stretched  below  the  fingerboard;  it  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  viola  d'amore;  (2)  an  obsolete  method  of 
tuning  the  violin  (E-A-E-A  instead  of  E-A-D-G). 

Englund,  P.  E.  R.,  Swedish  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Cstersund,  Sept.  23,  1863 ;  his  works  in- 
clude piano,  organ  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Engprinzipal,  a  small-scaled,  soft  variety  of  the 
organ-stop  called  Diapason. 

Engraving,  Music,  see  Music  Engraving. 
Enharmonic,  the  use  of  two  names  for  a  single 
note,  for  example  C  sharp  and  D  flat.  Theoretically 
.  C  sharp  and  D  flat  are  not  the  same  tone,  but  equal 
temperament  has  given  them  identical  location  on  the 
keyboard  and  on  the  staff.  Enharmonic  intervals  and 
chords  are  those  intervals  and  chords  which  are  alike  in 
pitch  but  changed  in  notation,  as  C  sharp  and  G  sharp 
enharmonically  become  D  flat  and  A  flat.  An  enhar- 
monic change  alters  the  notation,  name  and  harmonic 
relation  of  a  tone  or  chord,  but  not  the  actual  sounds  on 
the  keyboard. 

Enharmonic  Diesis,  see  Diesis. 
Enharmonium,  see  Baglioni,  Silvestro. 
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Enicelius,  Tobias,  Bohemian  cantor  and  composer, 
born  at  Leskow  about  1655 ;  his  works  include  a  cantata 
and  music  to  Opitz's  Epistles. 

Enigma  Variations,  an  orchestral  work  by  Edward 
Elgar,  composed  at  Malvern  in  1899  an(i  first  performed 
at  one  of  Hans  Richter's  concerts  in  London,  June 
i9th  of  that  same  year.  They  were  revised  in  orchestra- 
tion and  a  coda  was  added  before  the  work  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Worcester  Festival  on  Sept.  13,  1899. 
The  score,  a  theme  and  fourteen  variations,  is  dedicated 
by  the  composer  to  his  "friends  pictured  within." 
Buckley's  biography  of  Elgar  asserts  that :  the  Enigma 
Variations,  as  played  by  Richter,  set  the  seal  on  Elgar's 
reputation,  and  that  Richter  did  for  Elgar  what  he  had 
done  for  Wagner  thirty  years  before.  Elgar,  comment- 
ing upon  the  Enigma,  said :"...!  have  sketched,  for 
their  amusement  and  mine,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  four- 
teen of  my  friends.  The  Enigma  I  will  not  explain — 
its  'dark  saying'  must  be  left  unguessed,  and  I  warn 
vou  that  the  apparent  connection  between  the  Variations 
and  the  theme  is  often  of  the  slightest  texture." 

Enke  (Encke),  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Neustadt,  Bavaria,  1811 ;  died  Liepzig,  Dec. 
31,  1859.  He  studied  with  Hummel,  composed  in- 
structive pieces  for  the  piano. 

Enna,  August,  Danish  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Nakskov,  May  13,  1860;  died  Nov.  7,  1923.  He  was 
self-taught  until  1884,  and  had  composed  and  produced 
an  operetta,  A  Village-Tale,  and  the  operas,  Areta  and 
Aglaja.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Sch jarring, 
Matthesson-Hansen  and  Rasmussen.  He  was  awarded 
the  Ancker  scholarship  through  the  influence  of  Niels 
W.  Gade,  which  gave  him  a  year's  study  in  Germany. 
His  works  included  many  operas,  of  which  The  Witch 
and  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  were  successes  in  Germany 
as  well  as  Copenhagen ;  several  ballets,  a  violin  concerto, 
two  symphonies,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Enna,  Emil,  Danish  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Copenhagen,  1877;  Pupil  of  Ludwig  Schytte.  He  con- 
certized  extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  and  wrote 
an  opera,  The  Dawn  of  the  West,  and  a  piano  sonata. 
His  work  as  a  music  critic  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  musical  public  in  that  city. 

Ennelin,  Sebastian,  French  composer,  born  about 
1650;  died  after  1719;  he  was  a  prolific  composer  of 
sacred  music. 

Enno,  Sebastiano,  I7th  century  Italian  composer; 
two  books  of  his  vocal  works  were  published  at  Venice 
in  1655. 

Enoch  &  Sons,  English  music  publishers,  established 
at  London  in  1869  by  Emile  S.  Enoch.  They  have 
been  responsible  for  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
important  works,  and  have  also  acted  as  agents  for  'val- 
uable foreign  editions.  The  Paris  branch  of  the  house 
publishes  the  works  of  Cecile  Chaminade. 

Enriquez  de  Valderrabano,  Spanish  lutenist  and 
author,  born  at  Penaranda  de  Duero  early  i6th  century, 
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and  compiler  of  a  book  of  transcriptions  of  sacred  and 
secular  music  of  the  period.  Some  of  these  are  ar- 
ranged for  two  vihuelas  (Spanish  lutes),  with  parts 
printed  on  opposite  pages,  and  facing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  this  way,  two  performers  sat  opposite  to  one 
another  playing  from  the  same  book. 

En  Saga,  an  orchestral  tone  poem  by  Jean  Sibelius ; 
speaking  of  its  origin,  Sibelius  said:  "Robert  Kajanus 
once  pointed  out  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  a 
piece  by  me  written  for  the  general  public.  ...  I  was 

not  at  all  disinclined When  I  got  to  work,  I  found 

that  some  notes  I  had  made  in  Vienna  (1890-91)  were 
suitable  for  adaptation.  In  this  way  En  Saga  ap- 
peared." It  was  written  in  1892  and  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  first  performance. 

Enschede,  Jan  Willern,  Dutch  musical  bibliog- 
rapher, born  Haarlem,  Aug.  17,  1865;  died  Overveen, 
Feb.  13,  1926. 

Ensaladas,  a  Spanish  musical  form  similar  to  the 
quodlibet  (q.v.),  containing  several  vocal  parts  with 
texts  of  a  comical  character.  M.  Flecha  was  a  master 
of  the  form. 

Ensdall,  John,  early  i6th  century  English  church 
composer ;  a  four-part  motet  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Ensemble,  a  term  referring  in  a  general  sense  to  the 
tonal  effect  produced  by  any  combination  of  singers, 
of  instrumentalists,  or  of  both.  It  is  specifically  the 
particular  combination  employed,  such  as  a  choir,  a 
quartet  of  voices,  an  orchestra,  a  band,  a  string  quartet, 
etc.  The  usual  combination  is  a  small  group  of  instru- 
mentalists for  the  performance  of  chamber  music, 
hence  ensemble  music,  chamber  ensemble.  This  style 
of  music  differs  from  orchestral  music  by  usually  con- 
fining itself  to  one  player  to  each  part,  and  limiting 
the  number  of  instruments  in  the  score;  the  music  is 
intended  for  performance  in  a  small  hall  or  room. 

Entente  Quartet  (originally  the  Pecker  String 
Quartet),  contemporary  English  string  quartet, 
founded  in  1924.  The  original  personnel  consisted  of 
Boris  Pecker,  first  violin;  Dorothy  Churton,  second 
violin ;  Mary  Stewart,  viola ;  and  Edith  Churton,  violon- 
cello. In  1927  Pecker  left  the  quartet,  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  one  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail,  Die,  see  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio. 

Enthoven,  Henri  Emile,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Amsterdam,  Oct.  18,  1903;  pupil  of  Johann  Wagenaar, 
Franz  Schreker  and  Eisner.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  violin,  dramatic  and  orchestral  works. 

Entr'acte  (Fr.  "between  the  acts"),  an  instrumental 
piece  performed  between  the  acts  of  an  opera  or  any 
similar  work;  an  intermezzo  (q.v.).  The  entr'actes  to 
Bizet's  Carmen  are  excellent  examples  of  the  form. 

Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla,  the  orchestral 
finale  to  Das  Rheingold,  the  first  of  the  four  music 
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dramas  constituting  the  Ring  (q.v.).  The  scene  and 
dramatic  action  which  it  brings  to  a  close  are  as  fol- 
lows: Valhalla,  a  city  for  the  gods,  has  been  built  by 
two  giants,  and  they  have  received  the  gold  stolen  from 
the  Rhine  in  payment,  including  the  "Ring/*  which  has 
a  curse  attached  to  it ;  one  of  the  giants  is  killed,  and 
the  gods  march  into  Valhalla  with  the  potency  of  the 
curse  quite  apparent. 

Entrance  of  the  Little  Fauns,  a  movement  from 
the  Ballet  Cydalise  and  the  Satyr,  composed  by  Gabriel 
Pierne,  and  produced  at  the  Opera  in  Paris  on  Jan.  15, 
1923.  Two  suites  were  arranged  from  the  work,  the 
first,  which  included  the  Entrance  of  the  Little  Fauns, 
was  played  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  18, 
1925,  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  Damrosch.  It  became  a  great 
favorite  in  the  Damrosch  children's  concerts,  depicting 
an  old  satyr  teaching  some  young  fauns  to  play  the 
pan-pipes  on  their  way  to  school. 

Elntr.ee,  a  slow  composition  in  4-4  march  rhythm, 
formerly  used  in  ballet  and  theatrical  music  as  a  prelude 
to  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  a  ballet,  or  a  proces- 
sion. It  is  now  applied  to  a  whole  act  in  an  opera  which 
forms  a  separate  argument,  and  to  the  main  divisions 
in  an  extended  ballet  which  correspond  to  a  scene  in  a 
play. 

Entremes  (Entremets),  the  name  during  the  I3th 
century  for  a  short  serious  play  on  a  historical  or  alle- 
gorical subject,  but  later  taking  on  more  of  a  burlesque 
character.  Music  was  not  always  used  in  the 
entremes. 

Entschlossen  (Ger.),  resolute;  in  a  determined 
manner. 

Entusiasmo,  con  (It.),  with  enthusiasm. 

Entwurf  (Ger.),  sketch,  plan,  design  of  a  composi- 
tion. 

Enunciation,  the  process  of  stating  a  theme,  as  at 
the  opening  of  a  fugue  or  a  sonata;  see  also  Vocaliza- 
tion. 

Envallsson,  Carl  Magnus,  Swedish  opera  librettist, 
born  Vaxholm,  Oct.  24,  1756;  died  Stockholm,  July 
14,  1806.  He  also  compiled  a  music  lexicon. 

Enz,  Anton,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Deggingen,  Nov.  19,  1869;  teacher  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory,  and  composer  of  masses. 

Enzian,  Gisbert,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Soest,  Aug.  n,  1847;  his  works  include  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Enzina,  Juan  del,  see  Enema,  Juan  del. 

Bolides,  Les,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Cesar  Franck. 
Though  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  score,  this 
work  was  suggested  by  the  poem  Les  Bolides  by  Leconte 
de  Lisle;  it  was  first  performed  May  13,  1877,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Paris  Societe  Nationale,  and  was  badly 
received.  Seventeen  years  later  it  had  another  hearing 
and  was  greeted  this  time  with  enthusiasm.  The  move- 
ment is  free  of  program  and  merely  expresses  the  mood 


i  of  the  poem  the  first  lines  of  which  are  translated: 
I  "Oh,  floating  breezes  of  the  sky,  sweet  breaths  of  the 
|  fair  Spring  that  caress  the  hills  and  plains  with  freshest 
|  kisses.  Virgins,  daughters  of  Aeolus,  lovers  of  peace; 
I  eternal  nature  awakens  to  your  songs."  (Aeolus  was 
|  the  Greek  god  of  the  winds  in  classic  mythology.) 

Eolina,  the  Italian  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Aeoline. 

fioline,  the  French  name  of  the  organ-stop  called 
Aeoline. 

Eos,  Cymru,  see  Wynne,  Sarah  Edith. 

Epic,  a  musical  work  in  which  some  exalted  theme 
or  subject  is  developed  as  a  narrative  without  any  stage 
action.  The  work  is  usually  in  an  extended  form  on 
a  topic  of  national  or  religious  interest,  such  as  Han- 
del's Messiah  and  other  oratorios,  as  well  as  cantatas, 
choral  odes  and  occasionally  an  instrumental  work  such 
as  a  symphonic  poem. 

Epicede  (Fr.),  Epecedio  (It.),  Epicedium  (Lat), 
a  funeral  song  or  lament ;  a  dirge. 

Epigonion,  a  forty  stringed  ancient  Greek  lyre,  de- 
riving the  name  from  Epigonos,  its  reputed  inventor. 

fipine,  Francesca  Margherita  de  T,  Italian  operatic 
singer  and  harpsichordist,  died  at  London  in  1746;  she 
was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Italian  to  sing  publicly  in  England;  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  in  several  of 
Handel's  operas. 

fipinette  (Fr.),  a  spinet. 

Epinicion  (Gr.),  a  triumphal  song  in  celebration  of 
a  victory ;  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  a  name  for 
the  Sanctus. 

Epiodion  (Gr.),  a  funeral  song,  dirge. 

Episode,  a  brief  intermediate  section  found  in  the 
majority  of  large  works  such  as  the  fugue  and  sonata. 
In  the  fugue,  ah  episode  usually  follows  the  first  re- 
sponse, to  secure  not  only  variety,  but  also  a  means 
of  modulating  back  into  the  original  key  for  the  next 
announcement  of  the  subject.  A  more  lengthy  episode 
must  succeed  the  last  response  to  close  the  exposition; 
if  there  is  to  be  another  announcement  of  the  subject 
it  will  probably  appear  in  this  final  episode.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  episode  in  other  musical  forms  is  not  defi- 
nitely defined  as  in  the  fugue ;  it  usually  serves  to  intro- 
duce accessory  themes. 

Epistrophe,  Epode  (Gr.),  a  refrain,  or  concluding 
strain  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  successive  stanzas. 

Epithalamium  (Lat.),  Epithalamion  (Gr.),  a 
nuptial  song  or  poem ;  a  piece  of  wedding  music. 

Epitonion  (Gr.),  a  pitch-pipe  or  a  tuning-wrench. 

Epode,  see  Epistrophe. 

Eppert,  Carl,  American  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  at  Carbon,  Ind.,  in  1882.  While  in  Ger- 
many from  1907  to  1914,  he  studied  composition  with 
Hugo  Kaun,  and  conducting  with  Nikisch  and  Kun- 
wald.  From  1921-1923  he  was  dean  of  theory  at  Wis- 
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consin  Conservatory,  in  1923  he  founded  and  conducted 
the  Milwaukee  Civic  and  Symphony  Orchestras.  His 
orchestra  works  include  an  Arabian.  Suite;  a  symphonic 
poem,  The  Wanderer's  Night  Song;  a  symphonic,  epic, 
The  Argonauts  of  Forty-Nine;  a  symphonic  tone-poem, 
The  Pioneer;  a  symphonic  fantasy,  Traffic ;  and  a  Sym- 
phony of  the  City.  He  has  also  written  a  symphonic 
waltz  suite,  The  Awakening,  two  operas,  chamber  music 
and  choral  works.  His  Symphonic  Tonette  has  been 
played  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Marine  Bands. 

Eppinger,  Heinrich,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  cen- 
tury violinist  and  composer,  who  was  active  in  Vienna, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven.  He  wrote  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music. 

Epstein,  Abraham  Isaac,  igth  century  American 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Mobile,  Ala.,  brother  of 
Marcus  Isaac  Epstein.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Layitzky, 
and  became  director  of  a  conservatory  in  St.  Louis ;  his 
works  include  piano  pieces  and  organ  music. 

Epstein,  Eduard,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Breslau,  Oct.  25,  1827;  died  Tiflis,  Mar.  6,  1889.  He 
studied  with  Moscheles,  Richter  and  Hauptmann ;  and 
wrote  textbooks  on  elementary  instruction. 

Epstein,  Julius,  Croatian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Agram,  Aug.  7,  1832;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  I,  1926;  pupil 
of  Lichtenegger,  Halm  and  Rufinatscha.  From  1867- 
1901  he  taught  piano  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  great  edition  of  Schu- 
bert's works  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel ;  among 
his  pupils  were  Marcella  Sembrich  and  Ignaz  Brull. 

Epstein,  Lonny,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Mar.  6,  1885;  pupil  of 
J.  Kwast  and  Carl  Friedberg ;  he  has  taught  piano  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  since  1927. 

Epstein,  Marcus  Isaac,  American  pianist,  born  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1855.  With  his  brother,  Abraham 
Isaac,  Epstein  achieved  a  fine  reputation  for  two-piano 
playing,  and  founded  a  conservatory  in  St.  Louis  in 
1902. 

Epstein,  Peter,  German  musicologist,  .born  Stra,ss- 
burg,  Alsace,  Nov.  12,  1901.  He  studied  in  Frankfurt, 
Leipzig  and  Breslau,  and  wrote  treatises  on  church  mu- 
sic and  old  musical  instruments. 

Epstein,  Richard,  Austrian-American  pianist,  cham- 
ber musician  and  accompanist,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  26, 
1869;  died  Aug.  21,  1921.  He  studied  with  his  father, 
Julius  Epstein;  also  with  Robert  Fuchs  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  where  he  later  held  a  professorship  for 
many  years.  In  1914,  he  came  to  New  York  as  a  re- 
dtalist,  ensemble  artist  and  accompanist  for  Sembrich, 
Kreisler,  Elman  and  others. 

Eptacorde  (Fr.),  Eptacordo  (It.),  a  scale  of  seven 
notes ;  the  interval  of  a  seventh ;  heptachord. 
Equabile   (It.),  equable;  equal;  uniform. 
Equabilmente  (It),  steadily;  equally;  evenly. 


Equal  Counterpoint,  counterpoint  with  all  notes  of 
the  same  value. 

Equal  Temperament,  the  division  of  the  octave  into 
twelve  semitones  of  equal  vibration  ratios,  and  the  sys- 
tem now  adopted  for  all  keyboard  instruments,  super- 
seding the  Mean-Tone  System. 

Equal  Voices,  a  term  generally  applied  to  composi- 
tions written  for  men's  voices  only,  or  for  women's 
voices  only ;  strictly  speaking,  it  means  voices  of  the 
same  range,  such  as  two  contraltos,  or  a  composition  for 
voices  of  the  same  range. 

Equisono  (It.),  equal  sounding;  in  unison,  as  of 
primes  and  octaves. 

E'Raqyeh,  an  Egyptian  reed  instrument,  made  of 
wood,  and  having  a  small  air-chamber  located  beneath 
the  mouthpiece. 

firard,  the  name  of  a  French  firm  of  harp  and  piano 
makers,  with  a  reputation  for  having  made  important 
improvements  in  both  instruments.     Sebastien  firard, 
the  founder  of  the  firm,  was  born  at  Strassburg,  Apr. 
5,  1752,  and  died  on  his  birthday  in  1831.     He  was 
taught  his  father's  trade,  cabinet-making.     When  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  father  died  and  Sebastien 
went  to  Paris  to  work  for  a  harpsichord  maker.    His 
practical  ingenuity  soon  displayed  itself  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  mechanical  harpsichord ;  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Duchess  of  Villeroi,  and  she  assigned 
him  a  workshop  in  her  own  chateau,  where  he  made  the 
first  piano  ever  constructed  in  France,  in  1777,  over 
half  a  century  after  the  invention  of  the  instrument. 
Later  he  went  into  business  in  Paris,  and  took  his 
brother  Jean  Baptiste  into  partnership.    Their  success 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  musical-instrument 
makers,  and  as  they  had  an  organization  known  as  the 
Fan-maker's  Guild,  they  used  strong-arm  methods  to 
seize  firard's  workshops.    Louis  XIV,  however,  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  brothers  and  gave  them  permission 
to  make  pianos,  with  the  proviso  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  union  men.    In  1809  Sebastien  firard 
patented  the  first  repetition  grand-piano  action ;  he  also 
took  out  patents  for  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  the  ingenious  double- 
action  mechanism  begun  about  1786.     Advanced  age 
caused  him  to  leave  the  introduction  of  his  perfected 
repetition  action  to  his  nephew,  who  had  it  patented 
in  London  in  1821.    Among  Sebastien  firard's  other 
inventions  may  be  mentioned  a  "piano  organise,"  or  a 
combination  of  harp  and  organ ;  a  "harpe  a  f  ourchette" 
and  the  "orgue  expressif  "    His  nephew  and  successor, 
previously  mentioned,  was  Pierre  firard,  who  was  born 
in  1796,  and  died  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  Passy, 
near  Paris,  Aug.  18,  1855.    He  carried  on  his  uncle's 
work  and  promoted  his  inventions.     Pierre  firard's 
widow  operated  the  business  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  she  was  succeeded  by  the  Count  de  Franque- 
ville,  who  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Paris  house. 
The  London  branch  was  discontinued  in  1890. 
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Erasmo,  Alberto  <T,  Italian  composer,  born  Udine, 
Apr.  14,  18/4;  the  director  of  the  Bergamo  Conserv- 
atory. His  works  include  an  opera,  a  symphony,  a 
piano  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Eratosthenes,  Greek  writer  on  music,  born  Cyrene, 
276  B.C.;  died  Alexandria,  Egypt,  195  B.C.;  writer 
on  mathematics  and  custodian  of  the  Alexandria  library. 
One  of  his  works  contain  scattered  notes  on  Greek 
music  and  instruments,  especially  the  lyra.  His  division 
of  the  tetrachord  is  quoted  by  Ptolemy ;  but  his  treatise 
on  music  was  lost. 

Erb,  John  Lawrence,  American  organist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  5,  1877;  a  student, 
and  organist  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  later  a  pupil  of  the 
Metropolitan  College,  and  of  the  Virgil  Clavier  School, 
New  York.  Following  ten  years  teaching  in  New 
York,  he  was  organist  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Wooster,  O., 
and  Chicago,  and  then  became  director  of  the  School 
of  Music,  and  organist,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
In  1922  he  became  director  of  the  Connecticut  College 
at  New  London.  He  did  much  for  music  education  in 
America,  belonged  to  a  number  of  organizations,  and 
wrote  organ  music,  piano  music,  songs,  choruses,  etc., 
also  a  life  of  Brahms,  a  treatise  on  harmony,  a  work  on 
theory,  and  another  on  hymns  and  church  music. 

Erb,  John  Warren,  contemporary  American  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Massillon,  O.,  pupil  of  Xaver 
Scharwenka  in  piano,  Rubin  Goldmark  in  composition, 
and  Felix  Weingarten  in  conducting.  He  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Symphonic  Orchestral  Society  of  New 
York  University,  and  director  of  music  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.  His  compositions  have  been  per- 
formed at  festivals  of  American  music,  the  most  recent 
being  at  the  Saratoga  Festival  in  1937. 

Erb,  Karl,  German  singer,  born  Ravensburg,  July 
13,  1877;  he  appeared  at  various  German  opera  houses, 
and  also  in  oratorio. 

Erb,  Maria  Joseph,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Strassburg,  Oct.  23,  1860.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Saint-Saens  and  Widor;  his  works  include 
several  operas,  orchestral  music,  chamber  works,  sacred 
music,  piano  pieces  and  two  collections  of  Alsatian  folk- 
songs. 

Erba,  Don  Dionigi,  late  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  probably  at  Milan ;  he  was  chapelmaster  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Francesco,  Milan,  in  1692.  Of  his 
musical  works,  a  Magnificat  for  two  choirs  has  the 
most  interest  because  this  composition  is  one  from 
which  Handel  used  several  sections  in  the  second  part 
of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

Erba,  Giogio,  iSth  century  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser; some  of  his  violin  sonatas  are  still  in  existence. 

Erbach,  Christian,  German  composer,  organist  and 
city  councillor,  born  Algesheim,  Palatinate,  1573;  died 
Augsburg  (  ?) ,  1635 ;  his  works  included  motets  in  four, 
six  and  eight  parts. 
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Erban,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Vienna,  June  22,  1865 ;  his  works  include 
songs  and  choruses. 

Erbe,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Seifersdorf, 
Schleswig,  Dec.  15,  1858;  pupil  of  Brosig  at  the 
Berlin  Academy.  His  works  include  motets,  choruses, 
songs,  orchestral  and  string  quartet  arrangements,  and 
organ  pieces. 

Erben,  Balthasar,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  in  1628;  died  at  Danzig  in  1686;  his 
works  were  chiefly  sacred  music. 

Erben,  Henry,  American  organ  builder,  born  in 
1 80 1 ;  died  in  1884.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas 
Hall,  whose  business  he  carried  on  alone  from  1835 
until  his  death. 

Erben,  K.  J.,  Czech  poet,  born  Miletine,  Nov.  7, 
1811 ;  died  Prague,  Nov.  21,  1870.  He  wrote  a  popu- 
lar -Garland  of  national  ballads  from  which  many 
Bohemian  composers  drew  material  and  inspiration. 
Dvorak  composed  an  opera,  The  Spectre's  Bride,  based 
on  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  literary  basis  of  his  Or- 
chestral Ballads  was  also  borrowed  from  the  Garland. 
The  grieater  part  of  Erben's  ballad,  Christmas  Eve,  was 
used  for  one  of  BendTs  best  choruses ;  the  same  ballad 
was  taken  by  Fibich  for  a  melodrama;  he  also  made 
use  of  the  ballad  The  Water-sprite. 

Erben,  Robert,  German  dramatic  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Troppau,  Mar.  9,  1862 ;  died  Berlin,  Oct. 
17,  1925;  his  works  include  a  one-act  opera  Enoch 
Arden,  and  a  fairy  comedy  with  music. 

Erda,  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen  sung  by  an  alto.  As  the  mother  of  the  Noras  or 
Fates,  she  warns  Wotan,  in  the  first  of  this  cycle's  four 
operas,- The  Rhinegold,  that  the  doom  of  the  gods  rests 
in  the  curse  of  the  ring. 

Erdlen,  Hermann,  German  composer,  music  critic 
and  conductor,  born  Hamburg,  July  16,  1893 ;  pupil  of 
Eniil  Krause,  G.  Eberhardt  and  Vilmars.  His  compo- 
sitions include  songs,  piano,  orchestral,  choral,  dra- 
matic and  chamber  music  works. 

Erdler,  Felix,  German  violoncellist,  concert  accom- 
panist and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  6,  1893;  his 
works  include  songs  and  choruses. 

Erdmann,  Eduard,  Latvian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Wenden,  Mar.  5,  1896.  He  came  from  a  family 
of  Baltic  scholars,  and  studied  with  Bror  Mollersten, 
Jean  de  Chastain  and  Harold  Creutzburg  at  Riga,  and 
then  went  to  Berlin  where  he  studied  with  Heinz  Ties- 
sen  and  Conrad  Ansorge.  He  has  toured  extensively, 
and  become  known  as  a  champion  of  modern  composers. 
He  introduced  a  piano  sonata  by  Arthur  Schnabel  at 
the  Venice  Festival  of  the  International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music  in  1925,  and  has  put  forward 
many  ojther  distinctive  compositions.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  at  the  Hochschule,  Cologne, 
in  1925,  and  attracted  attention  as  a  composer  when 
his  first  symphony  was  performed  in  Weimar  in  1920. 
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His  second  symphony  had  its  premiere  at  the  Prague 
Festival  of  the  International  Society  in  1925.  His  com- 
positions reveal  him  as  a  genuinely  original  creator  of 
music  so  complex  that  the  audience  usually  finds  it 
difficult  to  follow,  or  to  comprehend  at  first  hearing. 
He  has  also  written  violin  music  and  songs. 

Erdmann,  Hans,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Breslau,  Nov.  7,  1887;  since  1924,  a 
film-conductor,  in  Berlin.  His  works  include  a  panto- 
mime, film  music  and  a  Handbook  of  Film  Music. 

Erdmannsdorfer,  Max  von,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Nuremberg,  June  14,  1848;  died  Mu- 
nich, Feb.  14,  1905.  Pupil  of  Rietz  and  conductor  at 
Vienna,  Leipzig,  Nuremberg,  Moscow,  Petrograd, 
Bremen  and  Munich.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choruses,  piano,  violin  and  orchestral  works. 

Erdmannsdorffer,  Pauline,  see  Fichtner,  Pauline. 

Eredi  (Heredi),  Francesco,  of  Ravenna,  late  i6th 
and  early  I7th  century  conductor;  his  works  include 
vesper  psalms  and  madrigals. 

Eremeeff  Electrotone,  a  two  manual  electronic  or- 
gan without  pedals  invented  by  the  Russian  physicist 
and  electro-mechanical  expert,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Ere- 
meeff. The  two  manuals  each  comprise  six  octaves, 
and  there  are  two  banks  of  stops,  one  of  which  is  used 
to  insert  harmonics  or  subharmonics  in  any  predeter- 
mined ratio  to  the  fundamental;  the  other  is  used  for 
striking  chords  from  a  single  key.  The  volume  of 
sound  is  controlled  by  means  of  a  foot-pedal. 

Eremita,  Giulio  (real  name  Giulio  Giusherti), 
late  i6th  century  Italian  monk,  composer  and  organist, 
born  Ferrara;  his  works  include  three  books  of  madri- 
gals. 

Erfurt,  a  German  city  in  Thuringia  between  Weimar 
and  Gotha.  During  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries  it  was 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Bach  family.  H.  Prae- 
torius,  Johann  Bach  and  Johann  Aegidius  Bach  were 
early  town-cantors,  and  Johann  Bach  was  also  organist 
at  the  Predigerkirche.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral,  nu- 
merous old  churches  and  several  musical  societies.  "The 
music  schools  include  the  Thuringes  Landeskotiserva- 
torium  and  the  Akadetnie  der  Tonkunst.  Johann  Am- 
brosius  Bach  and  Johann  Bernhard  Bach  were  born 
there. 

Erfurt,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  composer  and  pian- 
ist, born  Neugersleben,  Magdeburg,  May  2,  1807 ;  died 
Hildesheim,  Jan.  7,  1856;  his  works  were  chiefly  for 
the  piano. 

Erfurt,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Hirsch- 
berg,  Mar.  19,  1873;  n^s  compositions  include  orches- 
tral music,  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Ergo,  Emil,  Belgian  theorist  and  teacher,  born  Sel- 
zaete,  Aug.  20,  1853;  died  Berchem,  Oct.  II,  1922.  He 
wrote  theoretical  works,  and  also  translated  Hugo  Rie- 
mann's  works  into  Dutch. 

ErgrifFen  (Ger.),  affected;  stirred;  er griff enheit, 
emotion,  agitation. 
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Erhaben  (Ger.),  lofty;  sublime;  erhabenheit,  lofti- 
ness, sublimity. 

Erhard,  Hellmut,  German  composer,  born  Deuben, 
July  15,  1903;  pupil  of  Kurt  Striegler  and  Johann 
Reichert,  and  teacher  of  church  music  at  the  Dresden 
Hochschule  and  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude symphonic  poems;  much  chamber  music,  among 
which  are  three  string  quartets  and  two  piano  sonatas ; 
a  piano  concerto,  choruses  with  orchestra,  and  numer- 
ous songs. 

Erhard,  Laurentius,  Alsatian  theorist,  born  Hage- 
nau,  Apr.  5,  1598;  author  of  a  musical  compendium, 
and  a  harmonic  choral  and  figural  songbook. 

Erhardt,  Otto,  German  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
Breslau,  Nov.  18,  1888.  He  studied  in  Breslau  and 
Munich,  wrote  on  German  opera  of  the  Romantic  pe- 
riod, and  has  conducted  at  leading  German  opera 
houses. 

Erhart,  Dorothy,  English  composer,  born  in  1894; 
pupil  of  Granville  Bantock.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  part-songs  and  works  for  solo  voice,  she  has  con- 
fined her  activities  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  mu- 
sic. Her  works  include :  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings, 
a  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  piano,  and  a  quintet  for 
oboe,  harp,  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 

Erh-H'sien,  a  Chinese  bowed  instrument  with  two 
strings.  It  is  identical  with  the  hu-ch'in,  except  that 
it  never  has  more  than  two  strings.  It  is  exceptionally 
popular  among  the  lower  class  Chinese,  and  is  made 
either  of  a  hollow  bamboo  tube,  or  half  a  cocoanut  shell ; 
in  the  former  model  it  is  called  hu-hu,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, t'i-ch'in. 

Erich,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Apr.  3,  1867;  his  works  are  chiefly  piano  mu- 
sic. 

Erickson,  John  Theodore,  Swedish  organist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Sept.  10,  1875.  He  studied  in  New 
York  at  the  National  Conservatory  and  at  the  Guilmant 
Organ  School,  and  became  a  well-known  church  and 
recital  organist  in  New  York,  as  well  as  composing 
over  five  hundred  organ  pieces. 

Ericourt,  Daniel,  contemporary  French  pianist  and 
composer;  his  works  include  a  Fantasie  and  Piece  en 
forme  de  Rag  for  the  piano. 

Eriksson,  Josef,  Swedish  composer,  music  critic 
and  teacher,  born  Soderfors,  Dec.  8,  1872;  student  at 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  instrumental,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Erk,  Adam  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Herpf,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Mar.  10,  1779;  died 
Darmstadt,  Jan.  31,  1820.  His  works  include  organ 
pieces  and  school  songs. 

Erk,  Friedrich  Albrecht,  German  teacher  of  science 
and  music  editor,  born  Wetzlar,  June  8,  1809;  died 
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Diisseldorf,  Nov.  7,  1879.  He  was  co-editor  of  several 
song  collections,  and  aided  his  brother,  Ludwig  Chris- 
tian Erk,  in  the  preparation  of  school  song  books. 

Erk,  Ludwig  Christian,  German  teacher  and  music 
editor,  born  Wetzlar,  Jan.  6,  1807;  died  Berlin,  Nov. 
25,  1883.  He  taught  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Seminary, 
and  founded  two  fine  singing  societies ;  his  works  were 
chiefly  school  song  books,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  had  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Friedrich  Albrecht 
Erk. 

Erkel,  Alexander  (Alexius),  Hungarian  composer 
and  director,  born  Pest,  Jan.  2,  1846;  died  Bekes 
Czabra,  Oct.  14,  1900;  son  of  Franz  Erkel. 

Erkel,  Franz  (Ferencz),  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Bekes,  Gyula,  Nov.  7,  1810;  died  Budapest,  June  15, 
1893 ;  the  creator  of  the  Hungarian  national  opera,  and 
one  of  the  most  honored  of  all  Hungarian  musicians. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  and  at  Pozsony,  and  due 
to  his  skill  as  a  pianist,  attracted  the  attention  of  Count 
Koloman  Czaky.  He  became  deputy  conductor  of  the 
German  Theatre  in  Budapest,  and  in  1838  conductor 
of  the  National  Theatre.  His  career  from  this  period 
on  was  one  of  unbroken  success,  and  he  combined  in  his 
compositions  enough  patriotic  feeling  to  make  him  be- 
loved of  all  Hungarians  at  a  time  of  great  national 
unrest.  He  composed  nine  operas,  all  national  in  char- 
acter, which  are  still  regularly  sung  at  the  National 
Theatre.  Bank  Ban  and  Hunyadi  Ldsslo  are  consid- 
ered the  best  of  his  works,  but  all  of  them  were  very 
successful.  He  was  also  the  head  of  all  the  choral 
societies  in  Hungary,  composed  the  melody  of  the 
Hungarian  national  anthem,  and  many  songs  that  are 
too  markedly  national  in  character  to  have  interest  for 
music  lovers  in  other  countries. 

Erkel,  Gyula,  Hungarian  conductor  and  music 
teacher,  died  Budapest,  Mar.  22,  1909;  son  of  Franz 
Erkel.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Budapest  Royal  Op- 
era, and  a  teacher  at  the  Budapest  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Erl,  Anton,  Austrian  tenor,  born  Vienna,  Jan.   12, 
5;  died  Breslau,  Sept.  27,  1927.     He  appeared  at 


German  and  Austrian  opera  houses. 

Erlach,  Friedrich  von,  German  violinist  and  player 
on  the  harpsichord,  recorder  and  viola  da  gamba,  born 
Berlin,  Aug.  2,  1708;  died  there  in  1757.  Although 
blind,  he  was  a  great  virtuoso  in  his  day,  particularly 
on  the  recorder. 

Erlanger,  Camille,  French  composer,  born  Paris. 
May  25,  1863;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1919;  student  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Mathias,  Durand,  Taudou, 
Bazille  and  Delibes,  and  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1888  for  his  cantata,  Velleda.  He  achieved 
his  first  success  as  a  composer  with  his  dramatic  legend 
in  three  parts,  Saint-Julien  I' Hospitaller^  taken  from 
Flaubert's  story.  This  was  performed  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  in  1894,  and  as  an  opera  in  1896.  He 
wrote  several  operas,  a  requiem  for  double  chorus,  a 


symphonic  poem,  some  miscellaneous  orchestral  works 
and  many  songs. 

Erlanger,  Frederik  d'  (pen  name  Frederic  Reg- 
nal),  English  (by  naturalization)  composer,  born  Paris, 
May  29,  1868;  a  pupil  of  Anselm  Ehmant.  His  works 
include  four,  one  of  which,  Noel,  was  produced  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1913;  a  symphonic  suite, 
a  piano  quintet,  a  string  quartet,  a  violin  concerto,  a 
Concerto  symphonique  for  piano  with  orchestra  and 
some  songs. 

Erlanger,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Halle- 
on-the-Saale,  Jan.  19,  1842;  died  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main,  June  23,  1908;  pupil  of  Carl  Reinecke,  and 
composer  of  chamber  music. 

Erlanger,  Julius,  Alsatian  composer,  born  Weissen- 
burg,  June  25,  1830;  student  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. His  works  included  operettas  and  piano  pieces. 
Erlanger,  Ludwig  (pen  name  of  R.  Langer), 
Austrian  composer,  born  Mar.  5,  1862.  His  works  in- 
clude the  ballet  Der  Teufel  in  Pensionat,  and  the  opera 
Ritter  Olaf. 

Erlanger,  Viktor,  Austrian  operetta  composer,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1867;  died  there,  Sept.  25,  1907. 

Erlebach,  Philip  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Essen,  July  25,  1657;  died  Rudolstadt, 
Apr.  17,  1714;  his  works  include  an  opera,  violin  so- 
natas and  suites,  sacred  songs,  and  cantatas. 

Erlebach,  Rupert,  English  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Islington,  London,  Nov.  16,  1894;  pupil  of  Charles 
Stanford  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Erlemann,  Gustav,  German  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  teacher,  born  Neuwied,  Mar.  29, 
1876;  pupil  of  Loschhorn,  Bruch  and  Radecke.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  choral,  dramatic 
and  instrumental  works;  also  a  treatise  on  the  music 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany. 

Erler,  Hermann,  German  music  writer,  critic  and 
publisher,  born  Radeberg,  near  Dresden,  June  3,  1844; 
died  Berlin,  Dec.  13,  1918.  He  was  manager  for  Bote 
&  Bock,  leaving  them  in  1873  to  establish  a  music  pub- 
lishing house  in  which  Ferdinand  Ries  later  became 
a  partner.  He  served  as  critic  for  the  "Berliner  Frem- 
denblatt,"  and  editor  of  "Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung" ; 
he  was  also  the  author  of  a  biography  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann based  on  information  derived  from  his  letters. 

Erler,  Theodor,  German  conductor  and  opera  com- 
poser, born  Kreina,  near  Oschatz,  Apr.  8,  1869 ;  died 
Untergoltzsch,  Oct.  24,  1925.  "  • 

Ermatinger,  Erhart,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Winterthur,  Feb.  16,  1900.  He  studied  with  Jar- 
nach  in  Zurich  and  later  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule ;  his 
compositions  include  symphonic,  choral,  instrumental 
and  chamber  music  works ;  also  a  textbook  on  musical 
style. 

Ermattet   (Ger.),  exhausted,  wearied. 
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Erminie,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Bel- 
lamy and  Paulton,  music  by  Edward  Jakobowski,  first 
produced  on  Nov.  9,  1885,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London.  The  story  is:  Ernst,  a  young  man  on  the 
way  to  his  betrothal  to  Erminie,  a  young  lady  he  has 
never  seen,  is  attacked  by  the  two  thieves,  Ravannes 
and  Cadeaux.  They  carry  off  his  luggage,  and  tie  him 
to  a  tree.  Ravannes  decides  to  attend  the  betrothal 
festivities;  he  enters  the  young  lady's  home,  passing 
himself  off  as  the  prospective  bridegroom,  and  intro- 
ducing Cadeaux  as  a  nobleman.  He  explains  that  their 
lack  of  proper  attire  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
robbed  on  the  way.  Erminie  is  in  love  with  Eugene, 
her  father's  secretary,  and  is  naturally  luke-warm  in 
her  reception  of  the  interloper.  Ernst,  the  bona-fide 
victim  of  the  robbery,  himself  in  love  with  Cerise,  ar- 
rives in  time  for  the  party  and  is  denounced  as  a  high- 
wayman by  Ravannes,  the  latter's  personality  making 
it  possible  for  him  to  assume  an  air  of  great  magnanim- 
ity. Ravannes  takes  the  attitude  of  noble  disinterested- 
ness, and  proffers  any  assistance  of  which  he  may  be 
capable  in  helping  Erminie  to  secure  the  man  she  loves. 
She  is  too  innocent  to  see  through  his  scheming,  and 
his  part  is  so  well  played  that  he  is  able  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  her  to  such  an  extent  that  he  almost  suc- 
ceeds in  robbing  the  house.  But  finally  Ravannes  and 
Cadeaux  are  revealed  in  their  true  characters,  and  the 
two  pairs  of  lovers  are  happily  united. 

Ernani,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Fran- 
cesco Maria  Piave,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  pro- 
duced at  Venice  on  Mar.  9,  1844.  The  story  is :  Ernani, 
the  Duke  of  Segovia's  outlawed  son,  is  hiding  in  the 
Aragonian  Mountains.  He  is  the  chief  of  a  robber 
band,  and  is  furious  because  his  beloved,  Elvira,  is 
about  to  wed  Don  Ruy  Gomez  da  Silva..  Meanwhile 
Elvira  refuses  to  accept  the  Don's  wedding  gifts,  and 
calls  upon  Ernani  to  save  her.  Suddenly  Don  Carlos 
enters;  he  is  in  reality  Charles  V,  King  of  Spain.  In 
his  disguise  he  tries  to  make  Elvira  love  him,  but  Er- 
nani enters  through  a  door  panel;  he  challenges  both 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Ruy  to -fight,  and  urges  Elvira 
to  escape.  Later  in  Don  Ruy's  palace,  Elvira  tries  to 
kill  herself,  thinking  Ernani  dead,  but  he  appears  dis- 
guised as  a  pilgrim,  and  when  Don  Ruy  enters,  refuses 
to  fight  until  Elvira  is  released  from  the  King's 
clutches.  Both  unite  to  help  Elvira,  and  Ernani  swears 
to  kill  himself  at  Don  Ruy's  command  after  Elvira  has 
been  freed.  At  Charlemagne's  tomb,  Don  Carlos  waits 
for  Ernani  to  kill  him,  but  when  he  arrives  with  his 
band,  the  king's  followers  seize  them  and  all  are  sen- 
tenced to  die.  Elvira's  pleas  save  Ernani,  and  the 
king  unites  the  lovers.  After  they  have  been  married, 
Don  Ruy  enters  and  hands  Ernani  dagger  and  poison 
cup;  the  latter,  recalling  his  oath,  stabs  himself  and 
dies  in  Elvira's  arms. 

Ernemann,  Moritz,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Eisleben,  1800;  died  Breslau,  Aug.  8,  1866.  He 


entered  the  service  of  Prince  Zamoiski  in  Warsaw,  and 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Conservatory;  his  works  in- 
clude piano  music  and  songs. 

Ernest,  Charles,,  see  Bagge,  Charles  Ernest  von. 

Ernest,  Gutav,"  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Marienwerder,  July  5,  1858.  He 
studied  with  Kullak,  Moszkowski  and  Philip  Schar- 
wenka,  then  taught  music  for  many  years  in  London 
before  settling  in  Berlin  as  a  teacher  of  music  history 
at  the  Humboldt  Academy.  His  compositions  include 
a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces,  a  violin  concerto,  cho- 
ruses and  songs.  He  has  also  written  biographies  of 
Beethoven,  Richard  Wagner,  Brahms  and  Wilhelm 
Berger. 

Ernst  (Ger.),  earnest;  serious,  grave. 

Ernst,  Alfred,  French  writer  and  music  critic,  born 
Perigueux,  Apr.  9,  1860;  died  Paris,  May  16,  1898. 
He  studied  at  the  Polytechnique  School,  Paris,  but  later 
turned  to  music,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  cham- 
pions of  Richard  Wagner.  He  did  much  to  increase 
Wagner's  fame  in  France,  made  translations  of  his 
Die  Meistersinger  and  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  and  wrote 
Richard  Wagner  and  the  Contemporary  Drama,  The 
Art  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  A  Study  of  Tannhauser; 
also  a  work  on  Hector  Berlioz. 

Ernst,  Alfred,  American  (?)  conductor  and  com- 
poser; he  conducted  symphonic  concerts  in  St.  Louis 
in  1893,  and  composed  the  opera  The  Governor  and  the 
Miller  in  1908. 

Ernst,  Anton,  German  composer,  conductor,  pian- 
ist, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Ungarsheim,  Al- 
sace, July  1 6,  1869.  He  studied  at  the  Strassburg  Con- 
servatory, then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  be- 
came a  teacher,  and  composed  a  musical  comedy  and 
some  piano  music. 

Ernst,  Christian  Gottlob,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Silberberg,  Silesia,  Feb.  2,  1778;  pupil 
of  Neugebauer  and  Berner.  His  works  include  psalms 
and  organ  music ;  also  sonatas  for  piano  and  for  violin. 

Ernst,  Franz  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist,  violin 
maker,  writer  and  composer,  born  Georgenthal,  Dec.  3, 
1745;  died  Gotha,  Jan.  13,  1805;  a  pupil  of  Lolli;  the 
most  famous  of  his  few  published  works  is  a  concerto 
in  E  flat  for  violin;  in  his  later  years  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  making  violins,  and  wrote  important  arti- 
cles on  that  subject. 

Ernst,  Heinrich,  German  tenor,  born  Dresden,  1846; 
pupil  of  Rebling;  he  joined  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  in 
1875. 

Ernst,  Heinrich  (Henri)  Wilhelm,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Brtinn,  May  6,  1814;  died 
Nice,  Oct.  8,  1865.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bohm  and 
Mayseder  in  violin,  and  of  Seyfried  in  composition. 
At  sixteen  he  was  already  a  virtuoso,  but  followed 
Paganini  from  town  to  town  during  the  latter's  tour 
of  Germany  in  order  to  perfect  his  style  and  technique. 
He  appeared  with  great  success  on  the  Continent  and 
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in  Great  Britain  until  failing  health  cut  short  his  play- 
ing in  public.  Unlike  Paganini,  Ernst  was  not  only 
a  technical  virtuoso,  but  a  thorough  musician  and  an 
excellent  ensemble  artist.  His  compositions,  chiefly 
for  the  violin,  include  the  enormously  difficult  Concerto 
Pathetique  in  F#  Minor,  an  £legie,  the  Otello  Fan- 
tasie,  and  the  Airs  Hongrois. 

Ernst  II,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  German 
composer,  born  Koburg,  June  21,  1818;-  died  Rein- 
hardsbrunn,  Aug.  22,  1893.  His  compositions  include 
five  operas,  two  operettas,  songs,  hymns  and  cantatas ; 
also  three  volumes  of  interesting  memoirs. 

Eroica  (It),  heroic;  strong  and  dignified. 

"Eroica,"  the  special  title  given  his  third  symphony 
by  Beethoven.  The  first  idea  of  this  symphony  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Beethoven's  friend.  General  Berna- 
dotte,  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna  in  1789.  It  was 
not  completed,  however,  until  1804,  and  was  published 
by  the  Bureau  d'Arts  et  d'Industrie  (now  Carl  Has- 
linger)  of  Vienna  in  October  1806.  The  autograph 
copy  is  lost,  but  there  is  a  score  revised  by  Beethoven 
in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Music  Friends  in  Vienna 
which  some  regard  as  the  original.  Beethoven  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dedicated  this  symphony  originally  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  while  he  was  First  Consul  of 
France,  but  to  have  destroyed  the  title  page  of  the 
score  upon  hearing  that  Napoleon  had  declared  himself 
Emperor ;  it  was  finally  dedicated  to  Prince  Maximilian 
Lobkowitz,  one  of  the  composer's  greatest  friends  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Vienna  in  1792.  The  first: 
public  performance  of  the  symphony  took  place  on 
Apr.  7,  1805,  in  the  Vienna  Theater  at  one  of  Franz. 
Clement's  concerts,  with  Beethoven  conducting.  Criti- 
cisms upon  the  first  performances  were  largely  unfa- 
vorable toward  the  symphony;  Dionys  Weber  took 
every  possible  opportunity  to  decry  it  and  Anton. 
Schindler  says  that  it  was  regarded  by  some  critics 
as  a  dangerously  immoral  composition,  much  too  long, 
and  without  unity.  The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  mu- 
sikalische  Zeitung  described  it  as  "a  daring  wild  fan- 
tasia of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of 
execution.  .  .  .  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beau- 
tiful passages  in  which  the  force  and  talent  of  the 
author  are  obvious;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 
seems  often  to  lose  itself  in  utter  confusion." 

Eroticon  (Gr.),  a  vocal  or  instrumental  piece  of  a, 
passionate  and  amorous  character. 

Erpf,  Hermann,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
theorist,  born  Pforzheim,  Apr.  23,  1891.  He  studied 
with  Hugo  Riemann  and  Wolfrum,  composed  choral 
and  ensemble  works,  and  has  written  studies  on  the: 
harmonic  and  tonal  aspects  of  modern  music. 

Errani,  Achilla,  Italian  tenor  and  vocal  teacher., 
born  at  Faenza  in  1823;  died  at  New  York  in  1897.. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Vaccai,  appeared  successfully  in 
Europe,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  fi- 


nally in  1864  established  himself  as  a  vocal  teacher  in 
New  York. 

Errara,  Hugo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Venice  in 
1843;  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Marcello.  His  works  include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Errars,  Jean,  I4th  century  French  troubadour; 
twenty- four  of  his  chansons  have  been  preserved  in  the 
National  Library,  Paris. 

Errolle,  Ralph,  contemporary  American  tenor  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  at  Chicago,  111.  His  teachers  were 
Herman  Devries  and  Yeatman  Griffith;  he  has  been 
heard  with  various  opera  companies,  and  was  for  two 
seasons  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York.  He 
has  an  extensive  repertory  of  roles  in  both  operas  and 
operettas. 

Ershof,  Ivan  Vassilievitch,  Russian  tenor,  born 
district  of  Don  Cossacks,  1868;  a  student  at  the  Petro- 
grad  Conservatory,  and  for  years  considered  one  of 
Europe's  finest  heroic  tenors,  especially  in  Wagnerian 
music  dramas. 

Erskine,  John,  American  pianist,  music  educator 
and  author,  born  New  York,  Oct.  5,  1879.  He  has  been 
highly  honored  by  various  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  United  States  and  in  France;  also  by  the  French 
government.  He  was  president  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  New  York,  for  many  years.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  New  York,  also  at  Ann  Arbor  and  Chau- 
tauqua.  Among  his  works  are  the  novels  The  Private 
Life  of  Helen  of  Troy,  Sir  Galahad,  Adam  and.  Eve, 
and  the  libretto  for  the  operas  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk, 
Helen  Retires  and  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Erskine,  Thomas  Alexander,  Scottish  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Fife,  Sept.  i,  1732;  died  Brussels,  Oct. 
9,  1781.  He  was  a  nobleman  who  studied  with  Johann 
Stamitz  (the  elder)  at  Mannheim,  and  wrote  operas, 
symphonies  and  chamber  music. 
Ersterbend  (Ger.),  dying  away. 
Ertel,  Jean  Paul,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  Posen,  Jan.  22,  1865 ;  died  Berlin 
Feb.  n,  1933;  pupil  of  E.  Tauwitz,  L.  Brassin  and 
Liszt;  teacher  at  Born's  Padagogium  and  afterwards  at 
Petersen's  Akademie.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonic poems,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ertel    (Erthel,    Latinized,    Ertelius),    Sebastian, 
17th  century  German  monk,  composer  of  church  music. 
Ertmann,  Dorothea  von   (nee  Graumann),  Ger- 
man pianist,  born  Offenbach  about  1778;  died  Milan, 
1848.     She  was  famous  as  an  interpreter  of  Beetho- 
ven's piano  sonatas;  the  Sonata  in  A  Major,:  Op.  101, 
was  dedicated  to  her  by  the  composer. 
Eru-Dub,  see  Dub. 

Ervine,  Robert,  contemporary  Irish  violin  maker 
and  repairer,  who  works  at  Belfast.  He  makes  excel- 
lent instruments,  of  which  his  copies  of  the  "Berts" 
Stradivarius  are  probably  the  best. 
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Erythraus,  Gotthard,  French  cantor,  teacher  and 
composer  of  sacred  music,  born  at  Strasbourg  about 
1560;  died  about  1617. 

Erzahler,  an  8  ft.  open  metal  labial  organ-stop,  simi- 
lar in  form  to  the  Getnshorn,  and  having  a  bright  com- 
pound tone. 

Erzahler  (Ger.),  the  Evangelist  or  Narrator  in  a 
Passion-play. 

Erzahlung  (Ger.),  story,  narrative. 

Erzlaute  (Ger.),  the  archlute. 

Escapement,  in  the  making  of  a  piano,  that  part  of 
the  action  which  permits  the  hammer  after  it  strikes  the 
string  to  immediately  recoil,  whether  or  not  the  key 
has  been  released.  Double  escapement  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  repeating  mechanism,  permitting  a  sec- 
ond movement  of  the  hammer  without  entirely  releas- 
ing the  key. 

Eschbach,  Fritz,  German  violinist,  choral  director 
and  teacher,  born  Cologne,  Mar.  16,  1881 ;  his  works 
include  many  male  choruses. 

Eschborn,  Nina,  igth  century  German  harpist  and 
composer.  Her  compositions  include  pieces  for  the 
harp,  songs,  vocal  duets,  and  piano  pieces. 

Eschenburg,  Johann  Joachim,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Hamburg,  Dec.  7,  1743;  died 
Braunschweig,  Feb.  29,  1820.  He  translated  opera 
and  oratorio  texts  into  German,  and  contributed  articles 
to  German  musical  periodicals. 

Eschig  Editions,  Max,  French  music  publishing 
house;  its  catalogue  includes  works  by  modern  French 
and  Spanish  composers  such  as  Ravel,  Nin,  Rhene- 
Baton,  Satie  and  Turina. 

Eschiquier  (alternate  spelling,  eschaqueil),  one  of 
the  earliest  known  keyboard  instruments,  presented  by 
Edward  III  of  England  to  his  royal  prisoner,  John  of 
France,  in  1360.  It  is  described  in  ancient  records  as 
an  instrument  similar  to  an  organ,  but  sounding  "with 
strings."  Its  construction  and  tonal  qualities  are  not 
known. 

Eschmann,  Carl  E.-Dumour,  Swiss  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Wadenswil,  near  Zurich,  in  1835  J  died 
Lausanne,  Jan.  28,  1913.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  piano 
technique,  also  a  guide  to  piano  music, 

Eschmann,  Johann  Karl,  Swiss  piano  player  and 
teacher,  and  composer,  born  Winterthur,  Apr.  12,  1826 ; 
died  Zurich,  Oct.  27,  1882;  pupil  of  Moscheles  and 
Mendelssohn.  He  composed  songs,  pieces  for  violin, 
piano,  and  issued  a  Guide  through  Piano  Music. 

Eschwege,  Eugen,  German  composer,  born  Bad- 
Schwalbach,  Sept.  9,  1877.  He  studied  in  Sonders- 
hausen  and  Dresden,  becoming  a  teacher  and  later 
director  of  the  Mainz  Music  Academy.  His  compo- 
sitions include  an  opera,  orchestral  pieces,  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 


Escobar,  early  i6th  century  Spanish  composer  who 
was  chapelmaster  at  Seville  from  1507  until  about  1514; 
his  works  include  both  sacred  and  secular  music. 

Escobar,  Amadeo,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pergola,  Aug.  14,  1888;  his  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music 
and  cantatas. 

Escobar  (Escovar),  Andre  de,  i6th  century  Portu- 
guese musician,  born  Evora  ( ?) ;  an  accomplished  per- 
former on  an  ancient  and  obsolete  reed-instrument,  the 
shawm,  for  which  he  wrote  a  method.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  and  Cathedral  bands  at  Coimbra. 

Escobar  (Escovar),  Joao  de,  early  I7th  century- 
Portuguese  composer  whose  motets  were  published  at 
Lisbon  in  1620.  His  treatise  Art  and  Practice  of  Musi- 
cal Theory  was  destroyed  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of 
1755- 

Escobar,  Maria  Luisa  Gonzales  de,  Venezuelan 
composer,  born  Dec.  5,  1903. 

Escobedo,  Bartolomeo,  Spanish  composer,  born  at 
Zamora  (or  Segovia)  at  the  beginning  of  i6th  century; 
died  at  Segovia  about  1563.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Papal  Choir  at  Rome  in  1536,  a  year  after  Morales 
(q.v.),  by  whose  severe  style  of  composition  he  was 
greatly  influenced. 

Escribano  (Scribano),  Juan,  Spanish  composer  and 
singer;  died  Rome,  1558;  his  works  included  both  sa- 
cred and  secular  music. 

Escriche,  Ernesto  Halffter,  see  Halffter  Escriche, 
Ernesto. 

Escriche,  Rodolfo  Halffter,  see  Halffter  Escriche, 
Rudolfo. 

Escudero,  Vicente,  Spanish  dancer,  born  Valla- 
dolid,  1890.  He  made  his  debut  in  1902,  and  has 
specialized  in  the  music  of  Albeniz  and  de  Falla;  he 
appeared  in  1937  as  the  solo  dancer  in  a  presentation 
of  one  of  de  Falla's  works  at  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall,  New  York. 

Escudier,  two  French  writers  on  music  and  journal- 
ists who  were  brothers.  The  eldest  was  MARIE,  born 
Castelnaudary,  Aude,  June  29,  1819;  died  Paris,  Apr. 
17,  1880 ;  the  youngest  LEON,  born  Castelnaudary, 
Aude,  Sept.  7,  1821 ;  died  Paris,  June  22,  1881.  In 
1838  they  founded  La  France  musicale  which  Marie 
continued  to  publish  until  1870.  Leon  started  L'art 
musical  in  1862  after  the  brothers  dissolved  partner- 
ship. They  wrote  jointly  a  series  of  biographies  of 
famous  contemporary  singers,  a  biography  of  Rossini, 
also  a  two-volume  dictionary  of  music.  As  music  pub- 
lishers they  brought  out  many  of  Verdi's  works. 

Eser ,  Karl,  German  violoncellist,  born  in  Saxony  in 
1833;,  died  Moscow,  Dec.  3,  1891;  pupil  of  Grutzr 
macher ;  teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and.  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Moscow  String  Quartet. 

Esipoff ,  Stepan,  see  Burnand,  Arthur  B. 
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Esirtu,  an  Assyrian  harp,  having  ten  strings,  ar- 
ranged horizontally,  with  a  compass  of  one  and  one 
quarter  octaves.  It  was  a  popular  instrument  for  the 
playing  of  love  songs.  This  instrument  was  identical 
with  the  ncbcl  dsor. 

Eslava  y  Elizondo,  Miguel  Hilarion,  Spanish  vio- 
linist, choirmaster,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Bur- 
lada,  Navarra,  Oct.  21,  1807;  died  Madrid,  July  23, 
1878;  pupil  of  Sebastian  Prieto  and  Francisco  Seca- 
nilla.  He  was  violinist  in  the  Chapel  orchestra  of  the 
Pamplona  Cathedral,  later  becoming  director  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Madrid.  He  was  the 
most  influential  musician  in  Spain  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  the  igth  century.  His  church 
music,  which  he  produced  in  profusion,  was  accepted 
in  his  day  as  being  beyond  criticism.  He  made  several 
valuable  collections:  representative  sacred  works  of 
i6th-i9th  century  Spanish  composers  (Lira  Sacro- 
Hispand),  a  historical  collection  of  the  works  of  Span- 
ish organ  composers  (Museo  Orgdnico  Espanol)  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  Spanish  music  (Memo- 
ria  Hlstorica  de  la  Musica  en  Espana}.  He  also  wrote 
several  operas  in  Italian  style,  text  books,  organ  music. 

Esler,  Johann  Joseph,  i8th  century  German  violin 
maker  who  \vorked  at  Mayence  about  1740.  His  vio- 
loncellos and  violas  were  his  most  interesting  pieces; 
his  model  was  usually  Stainer. 

Esmeralda,  a  dance  form  similar  to  the  polka. 

Esnaola,  Secundino,  Spanish  vocal  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  in  1878;  died  Oct.  22,  1929; 
music  director  of  the  Salamanca  Seminary.  He  was 
appointed  conductor  of  a  choral  society  at  San  Sebas- 
tian in  1902  and  his  activities  later  on  behalf  of  musical 
progress  in  Spain  were  rewarded  with  the  Cross  of 
Alfonso  XII,  the  highest  distinction  conferred  for  ar- 
tistic merit  in  Spain. 

Espadero,  N.  Ruiz,  Cuban  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Havana  in  1835 ;  he  was  associated  with  Louis 
Moreau  Gottschalk,  whose  style  he  copied. 

Espagne,  Franz,  German  librarian  and  editor,  born 
Munster,  Apr.  21,  1828;  died  Berlin,  May  24,  1878; 
pupil  of  Dehn,  whom  he  succeeded  as  librarian  of  the 
music  section  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin.  He 
edited  new  standard  editions  of  Palestrina,  Beethoven 
and  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach. 

Espana  Rhapsody,  an  orchestral  work  by  Em- 
manuel Chabrier ;  while  traveling  in  Spain  in  the  spring 
of  1883,  Chabrier  wrote  down  numerous  Spanish  songs. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  drew  upon  this  material 
for  his  rhapsody,  Espana,  originally  written  for  two 
pianos — four  hands.  A  motive  given  to  the  trombones 
in  his  later  orchestration  is  the  only  melody  actually 
Chabrier's  own.  In  Nov.  1883,  the  premiere  was  given 
at  a  concert  conducted  by  Lamoureux  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau,  Paris. 

Espanolada,  a  Spanish  word,  used  to  express  an 
imitation  of  national  Spanish  music. 


Espansione,  con  (It.),  with  sublime  or  intense 
feeling;  expansive,  exalted  or  intense  feeling. 

Espe,  Walter,  see  Corsilius,  Victor. 

Espent,  Pierre,  blind  French  organist  and  .com- 
poser, born  at  Marseilles  on  Aug.  28,  1832;  a  teacher 
successively  in  several  French  schools  for  the  blind. 
His  works  include  overtures,  cantatas,  masses  and 
songs. 

Esperon,  Ignacio  Fernandez  (Tata  Nacho),  con- 
temporary Mexican  composer  and  musicologist.  He  is 
well-known  as  a  collector  of  Mexican  folk-songs,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation at  Mexico  City. 

Espinosa,  Guillermo,  contemporary  orchestral  con- 
ductor ;  he  was  the  first  director  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  May,  1936,  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Espinosa,  Juan  de,  i6th  century  Spanish  composer 
of  ballads,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  theoretical  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  music. 

Espin  y  Guillen,  Joaquin,  Spanish  pianist,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Velilla,  May  4,  1812;  died  Madrid, 
June  24,  1882.  He  published  the  first  musical  paper 
in  Spain,  "La  Iberia  musical/'  in  1842.  He  was  as- 
sistant organist  at  the  Royal  Chapel  in  Madrid,  and 
the  writer  of  popular  zarzuelas. 

Espirando  (It.),  dying  away. 

Espla,  Oscar  (Triacy),  Spanish  composer,  born 
Alicante,  Aug.  5,  1886.  With  Conrado  del  Campo 
and  Manuel  de  Falla,  he  is  at  the  head  of  modern  musi- 
cal tendencies  in  Spain.  The  basis  of  his  work  in  com- 
position is  the  folk-music  of  eastern  Spain,  but  he 
produces  the  picturesqueness  of  this  music  by  a  scale 
of  his  own  invention,  consisting  of  eight  tones  with 
half-steps  between  the  first  and  second,  third  and 
fourth,  fourth  and  fifth,  and  fifth  and  sixth  degrees. 
From  this  he  evolves  the  harmonic  system  that  gives 
to  the  texture  of  his  music  its  regional  character.  Espla 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  musical  activities  of  Spain 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  becoming  the 
first  president  of  the  Junta  Nacional  de  Musica  which 
was  formed  at  that  time.  He  went  to  live  in  Brussels 
in  Oct.  1936,  and  has  given  lectures  on  Spanish  mu- 
sic. Among  his  works  are  two  symphonic  poems,  Los 
Cumbrcs  and  The  Vigil  of  Arms  of  Don  Quixote;  the 
latter  has  been  heard  in  New  York. 

Esposito,  Michele,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Castellammare,  near  Naples,  Sept.  29,  1855 ;  died 
Dublin,  Nov.  26,  1929.  When  he  was  ten  years  old 
he  studied  the  piano  with  Cesi  and  composition  with 
Serrao  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  In  1878  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  going  to  Dublin  in 
1882,  where  he  became  professor  of  piano  playing  at 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music.  He  remained  in 
Dublin  for  forty  years,  doing  much  during  this  period 
for  the  encouragement  of  classical  music.  He  gave 
frequent  piano  recitals  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
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Dublin  Society,  and  organized  as  well  as  took  an  active 
part  in  the  society's  chamber-music  recitals.  In  1899 
he  founded,  with  the  help  of  some  friends,  the  Dublin 
Orchestral  Society,  and  conducted  its  concerts  until  it 
disbanded  in  1914.  His  compositions  include  a  cantata 
for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra,  an  operetta  The  Postbag, 
a  string  quartet,  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  an  Irish  Symphony,  an 
overture,  Otello,  several  other  orchestral  works,  nu- 
merous piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Espr.  (or  Espres.),  abbreviation  for  Espressivo. 

Espressione,  con  (It.),  with  expression;  espressivo, 
expressively. 

Esquisse  (Fr.),  sketch. 

Esquivel,  Juan  Barahona  de,  Spanish  church  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  near  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century;  his  works  include  motets, 
hymns  and  Magnificats. 

Esquivel,  Navarro,  Juan  de,  contemporary  Spanish 
writer,  born  at  Seville ;  he  has  written  a  treatise  on  the 
origin  and  artistic  phases  of  the  various  Spanish  dances. 

Esrar,  an  East  Indian  bowed  stringed  instrument, 
with  a  wooden  body  rounded  at  the  base.  The  sides 
curve  in  toward  the  centre  and  the  belly  is  of  skin. 
The  fretted  neck  is  flat  and  broad,  and  the  strings  vary 
in  number  from  several  to  fifteen. 

Essek,  Paul,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Gottingen,  June  26,  1875  J  pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson  and 
Joseph  Joachim.  His  compositions  include  violin  pieces 
and  studies. 

Essenga,  Salvador  del,  i6th  century  Italian  monk 
and  composer,  who  lived  at  Modena,  and  probably  was 
the  teacher  of  Orazio  Vecchi ;  his  works  include  several 
books  of  madrigals. 

Essential,  a  term  denoting  that  which  is  indispen- 
sable or  necessary;  as  essential  harmony,  the  funda- 
mental chords  present  in  a  passage,  disregarding  all 
passing-tones,  suspensions  or  other  irregular  features; 
essential  tone  or  note,  the  tone  or  note  belonging  to  the 
melody  to  which  an  embellishment,  trill,  turn,  etc.,  is 
added;  essential  seventh  is  the  leading-tone  or  a  domi- 
nant seventh  chord;  essential  dissonances }  the  disso- 
nances that  are  added  to  a  dominant  chord. 

Esser,  Ben,  American  composer,  born  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Dec.  29,  1875  >'  a  professor  at  the  Bonn  Academy. 
He  has  composed  orchestral  music,  string  quartets, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Esser,  Cateau,  Dutch  singer  and  teacher,  born  Am- 
sterdam, Sept.  24,  1859 ;  pupil  of  Stockhausen,  K.  Hey- 
mann  and  Viardot^Garcia ;  director  of  a  dramatic  schopl 
in  Amsterdam. 

Esser,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  violist,  born  at 
Crefeld  in  1868;  pupil  of  Joachim.  He  was  heard  as 
a  concert  violinist  in  Europe,  and  in  1902  went  to 
America,  where  he  became  a  viola  player  in  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra. 


Esser,  Heinrich,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Mannheim,  July  15,  1818;  died  Salzburg,  June  3, 
1872.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lachner  and  Sechter  in 
Vienna,  later  becoming  director  of  the  court  theatre 
at  Mannheim,  and  succeeding  Otto  Nicolai  as  director 
of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna  in  1857.  He  made 
the  piano  arrangement  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  at  Wag- 
ner's request,  and  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  abilities 
of  Hans  Richter.  Esser's  works  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, a  string  quartet,  orchestral  arrangements  of 
Bach's  compositions  and  many  fine  books  of  songs. 

Esser,  Karl  Michael  Ritter  von,  German  violin- 
ist, viola  d'amore  player  and  composer,  born  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  about  1736;  died  about  1783.  In  1763  he 
was  concertmaster  at  the  court  chapel,  and  toured 
Europe  in  1772;  he  was  well  known  and  successful  in 
Paris  and  London.  His  works  included  symphonies, 
violin  duets,  and  a  concerto  for  the  viol  d'amore. 

Esser,  Peter,  German  composer,  born  Hanover,  May 
10,  1869;  writer  of  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Esser,  Peter,  German  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Schlebusch-Rath,  Cologne,  Aug.  22,  1909;  student  at 
the  Cologne  Hochschule.  His  compositions  include  a 
grand  mass,  choruses  with  orchestra,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Essex,  Timothy,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  in  1780;  writer  of 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ ;  also  duets  for  two  flutes. 

Essipoff,  Annette,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Petrograd,  Feb.  I,  1851;  died  there,  Aug.  18,  1914; 
student  at  the  Conservatory  at  Petrograd  under  Wiel- 
horski  and  Theodor  Leschetizky,  whom  she  married  but 
later  divorced.  She  made  her  debut  at  Petrograd  in 
1874,  then  toured  Europe,  and  in  1876  visited  the 
United  States  with  great  success.  She  was  pianist  to 
the  Prussian  Court,  and  succeeded  Theodore  Stein  at 
the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  Among  her  pupils  are 
Alexander  Borowski,  L.  Kreutzer  and  Serge  Proko- 
fieff. 

Esslinger,  Ferdinand  Adam,  German  composer, 
born  Stuttgart,  May  2,  1879.  He  studied  in  Stuttgart 
and  Munich ;  his  compositions  include  operas  and  oper- 
ettas. 

Est  (Este),  Thomas,  see  East,  Thomas. 

Estabrook,  G.,  igth  century  American  composer. 
Her  works  consist  of  an  operetta,  The  Joust,  or  the 
Tournament,  and  about  forty  songs. 

Estampida,  an  early  14*  century  instrumental 
piece  or  dance-song  popular  with  the  Troubadours. 

Este,  an  Italian  town  lying  between  Padua  and  Ro- 
vigo.  It  had  two  musical  academies,  Degli  Eccitati 
and  Degli  Atestini,  both  founded  in  1575.  The  family 
of  Este  were  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  did  much  to  fos- 
ter the  revival  of  music,  being  the  first  to  encourage* 
such  musicians  as  Fogliani,  Josquin  and  Cipriano. 

Este  (Esto),  John,  I7th  century  English  viola- 
player  and  composer,  a  barber  by  trade.  He  appears  to 
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have  had  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  some 
of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  collections  of  the  period. 

Esteban,  Fernando,  I5th  century  Spanish  musicolo- 
gist, who  wrote  on  counterpoint  and  organ  playing. 

Esterhazy,  Anton,  Hungarian  nobleman  and  patron 
of  music,  born  Apr.  11,  1738;  died  Jan.  22,  1794.  He 
was  the  successor  to  Nicholas  Joseph  Esterhazy. 

Esterhazy,  Nicholas,  Hungarian  nobleman  and  pa- 
tron of  music,  born  1839 ;  died  Castle  Totis,  Hungary, 
May  7,  1897.  He  was  a  devoted  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
erected  a  complete  private  theatre,  where  he  engaged 
the  services  of  composers,  artists  and  authors. 

Esterhazy,  Nicholas,  Hungarian  nobleman  and  pa- 
tron of  music,  born  Dec.  12,  1765 ;  died  1833.  He  was 
also  a  friend  of  Josef  Haydn,  and  the  last  member  of 
the  family  to  employ  him  as  music  director  of  his 
household. 

Esterhazy,  Nicholas  Joseph,  Hungarian  nobleman 
and  patron  of  music,  born  Dec.  18,  1714;  died  Sept. 
28,  1790;  brother  of  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  devoted  to  music,  and  established  an 
orchestra  of  thirty  instrumentalists  at  his  castle  in 
Eisenstadt. 

Esterhazy,  Paul,  Prince  von,  Hungarian  composer 
and  musical  dilettante,  born  in  1635 ;  died  in  1713.  His 
compositions  include  sacred  vocal  works,  some  with 
instrumental  accompaniment,  and  are  important  as  his- 
toric examples  of  the  older  Hungarian  compositions. 

Esterhazy,  Paul  Anton,  Hungarian  nobleman  and 
patron  of  music;  died  Mar.  18,  1762.  He  was  the  first 
to  employ  Josef  Haydn,  becoming  his  friend  as  well  as 
his  patron. 

Esterhazy,  von  Galantha,  a  noble  Hungarian 
family,  for  many  years  intimately  connected  with  the 
musical  life  of  Hungary,  and  associated  with  many 
eminent  musicians,  including  Josef  Haydn,  Franz 
Schubert,  Werner,  Weigl,  Kraft,  Raimann  and  Franz 
Liszt. 

Esteve  y  Grimau,  Pablo,  i8th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser, the  author  and  composer  of  many  Tonadillas 
(q.v.)  which  are  in  manuscript  form  in  the  Municipal 
Library  at  Madrid.  A  zarzuela  or  comic  opera,  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  a  nephew  of  Domenico  Scar- 
latti, was  one  of  his  earliest  works. 

Estey,  Jacob,  American  harmonium  (parlor  organ), 
piano,  and  pipe-organ  builder,  born  Hinsdale,  N.  H., 
1814;  died  Brattleboro,  Vt,  1890.  A  plumber  by 
trade,  he  founded  the  Estey  Organ  Co.  with  Levi  K. 
Fuller  and  his  own  son,  Julius  Estey.  In  1885  the  firm 
added  piano  manufacturing,  and  about  fifteen  years 
later,  pipe-organ  building. 

Esther,  an  oratorio  by  George  Frederick  Handel. 
While  Kapellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and 
residing  at  his  palace  at  Cannons,  Handel  composed 
the  first  form  of  Esther  under  its  original  title  Ham- 
man  and  Mordecai,  a  masque  (1720).  A  second  ver- 
sion was  produced  with  costumes  but  without  action  in 
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1732  under  the  title  Esther.  Both  versions  are  pub- 
lished as  Volumes  XL  and  XLI  in  the  Handel  Gesell- 
schaft. 

Estinguendo  (It),  as  soft  as  possible;  dying  away; 
estinto,  dying  away,  barely  audible. 

Estocart,  Pachal  de  L',  i6th  century  French  com- 
poser, born  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  in  1540;  his  works  in- 
clude motets,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  settings  of 
psalms. 

Estravaganza  (It.),  extravaganza;  a,  fanciful  and 
highly  ornamented  composition;  a  burlesque. 

Estrees,  Jean  <T,  i6th  century  French  musician; 
four  volumes  of  dances  written  by  him  between  1559 
and  1564  are  regarded  as  historically  important. 

Estwick,  Rev.  Sampson,  English  chaplain  and  com- 
poser,, born  1657;  died  Feb.  16,  1738  (or  1739);  he 
composed  several  odes. 

E'suzu,  a  Japanese  gong,  also  called  waniguchi. 

Etherdidge,  George,  i6th  century  English  com- 
poser, born  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire ;  his  works  include 
anthems,  madrigals  and  songs. 

Ethnic  Music,  the  music  of  a  people  such  as  the 
Persians,  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  etc.,  whose  tonal 
system  differs  radically  from  that  which  is  traditionally 
European.  While  there  may  be  justification  for  using 
primitive  or  savage  to  describe  the  music  of  peoples 
who  have  a  low  grade  of  culture,  it  is  decidedly  im- 
proper to  apply  it  to  the  music  of  eastern  or  southern 
Asia. 

Etler,  Alvin,  contemporary  American  composer  and 
oboist,  born  Cleveland,  O.  He  has  composed  music 
which  is  gay  in  nature,  one  of  the  best  being  his  Six 
from  Ohio  for  oboe  and  three  strings.  His  works  have 
been  performed  at  the  Yaddo  Music  Festivals  of  Amer- 
ican Music. 

£toile  du  Nord,  L',  (Star  of  the  North,  The), 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Scribe,  music  by  Gia- 
como  Meyerbeer,  first  production,  Feb.  16,  1854,  at 
the  Opera-Comique,  Paris.  The  composer  used  for 
this  work  many  numbers  from  his  opera,  Bin  Feld- 
lager  in  Schlesin. 

£touffe(e)  (Fr.),  stifled,  muffled,  damped. 

Etpa,  see  Maria  Antonia  Walpurgis. 

Ett,  Kaspar,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Erringen,  Bavaria,  Jan.  5,  1788 ;  died  Munich,  May  16, 
1847;  c°urt  organist  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Munich. 
He  did  much  to  revive  church  music  of  the  i6th  and 
1 7th  centuries,  and  followed  the  style  of  these  early 
composers  in  his  own  works. 

Etten,  Jane  van,  see  Van  Etten,  Jane. 

Ettinger,  Max,  Polish  composer,  born  Lemberg, 
Dec.  27,  1874;  student  at  Berlin  and  at  the  Munich 
Conservatory.  Among  his  works  are  a  violin  sonata, 
a  'cello  sonata,  a  quintet  for  wood-wind  and  piano,  an 
orchestral  suite,  settings  from  Omar  Khayyam  for  solo- 
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ists,  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  one-act  tragi-comedy,  an 
opera  and  many  songs. 

Ettler,  Karl,  German  choral  conductor  and  editor, 
born  Leipzig,  Jan.  10,  1880.  He  studied  with  Reinecke, 
Jadassohn,  Kretzschmar  and  Riemann,  and  has  been 
active  as  music  editor  in  Leipzig. 

Ettling,  fimile,  German  composer,  born  about  1820 ; 
writer  of  many  operettas  for  small  theatres  in  Paris. 

Ettlinger,  Emilie,  see  Kaula,  Emille. 

fitude,  a  study,  exercise,  or  caprice  composed  for 
an  instrument  to  aid  in  the  mastery  of  any  technical 
difficulty.  Such  technical  compositions  are  always  cre- 
ated from  a  single  phrase  or  motive.  Some  etudes  are 
very  artistic,  and  may  possess  musical  sentiment  as  those 
of  Chopin ;  they  are  often  referred  to  as  concert-etudes. 
The  majority  of  etudes  have  been  written  for  the  violin 
and  the  piano. 

Etude,  The,  an  American  music  periodical,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  interests  of 
music  teachers  and  students.  It  was  founded  in  1883 
by  Theodore  Presser,  who  was  also  its  first  editor ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Eugene  E.  Ayres,  Arthur  Manches- 
ter, W.  J.  Baltzell  and  James  Francis  Cooke,  who  has 
held  the  post  since  1907. 

Etudes  Symphoniques,  a  piano  work  by  Robert 
Schumann;  in  1834  while  recovering  from  neurasthenia, 
Schumann  composed  the  Symphonic  £tudes  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  William  Sterndale  Bennett.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  chief  musical  subject  for  this  is  a  fragment 
of  the  celebrated  romance  in  Marschner's  Templer  und 
Judin  ("Du  stolzes  England,  freue  dich"). 

Etwas  (Ger.),  a  little;  the  Italian  equivalent  is  un 
poco;  Etwas  bewegt,  a  little  faster;  the  Italian  equiva- 
lent is  un  poco  agitato. 

Euclid,  famous  Greek  geometrician  who  lived  at 
Alexandria  about  300  B.C.;  author  of  a  treatise  on 
music  which  follows  the  theories  of  Pythagoras. 

Eugen,  Herzog  von  Wurttemberg,  German  com- 
poser, born  Oels,  Jan.  8,  1788;  died  there,  Sept.  16, 
1857;  his  works  include  operas  and  songs. 

Eugen  Onegin,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Constantine  Shilowsky  and  the  composer,  music  by 
Peter  Tschaikowsky,  first  produced  at  Moscow  on  Mar. 
17,  1879.  The  story  is:  a  Russian  aristocrat,  Eugen 
Onegin,  goes  with  his  friend  Lenski  to  the  honie  of 
the  latter's  fiancee  in  the  country;  they  find  Madame 
Larina  and  her  two  daughters,  Tatania  and  Olga,  in 
the  garden.  Tatania  has  just  finished  a  book  about 
which  she  is  greatly  excited,  and  Olga  teases  her  for 
being  sentimental.  Onegin  feels  rather  bored  over  the 
rural  scenes,  and  Tatania  falls  immediately  in  love  with 
him,  and  writes  a  most  romantic  letter  to  him  for  her 
nurse  to  deliver.  When  Eugen  arrives  in  answer  to 
her  note,  he  tells  her  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  desire  for  love.  Tatania,  feeling  both  embarrassed 
and  bewildered,  leaves  him  in  great  dejection.  At  a 
ball  given  for  Tatania's  birthday,  Eugen,  who  feels 


rather  bored,  tries  to  flirt  with  Olga.  This  arouses 
Lenski's  jealousy;  he  challenges  Onegin  to  a  duel  and 
is  mortally  wounded.  Onegin  is  filled  with  remorse; 
six  years  pass  by,  and  he  cannot  find  peace  of  mind. 
He  returns  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  invited  to  a  ball 
given  by  Prince  Gremin.  There  to  his  great  surprise 
he  finds  Tatania,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  Prince, 
and  he  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  declares 
his  love,  but  Tatania,  although  she  still  loves  Onegin, 
decides  to  be  true  to  her  husband,  and  Onegin  departs 
from  the  palace  with  the  feeling  that  his  life  is  now 
really  empty. 

Eugenius,  Traugott,  isth  century  German  cantor 
and  composer ;  one  of  the  oldest  German  contrapuntists 
whose  name  is  on  record. 

Euharmonic,  producing  harmonics  in  pure  or  just 
intonation;  not  to  be  confused  with  enharmonic  (q.v.). 

Eulambio,  Michele,  Italian  composer,  born  Trieste, 
Feb.  13,  1881 ;  student  at  Trieste  and  Leipzig;  his  com- 
positions include  operas,  vocal  works,  a  piano  concerto 
and  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Eule,  C.  D.,  German  musical  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Hamburg  in  1776;  died  there  in  1827. 
His  works  include  operas  and  piano  music. 

Eulenburg,  Botho,  see  Sigwart,  Botho. 

Eulenburg,  Ernst,  German  music  publisher,  born 
Berlin,  Nov.  30,  1847;  died  Leipzig,  Sept  n,  1926; 
pupil  first  of  Kullak  and  Dehn,  then  student  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  established  the  music  pub- 
lishing house  bearing  his  name  at  Leipzig  in  1874,  and 
after  acquiring  Payne's  edition  of  miniature  scores, 
greatly  increased  its  scope  in  the  fields  of  chamber 
music  as  well  as  orchestral  music. 

Eulenburg,  Philipp,  Graf  zu,  German  composer 
and  statesman,  born  Konigsberg,  Feb.  12,  1847;  died 
Liebenberg,  Sept.  17,  1921;  his  works  included  the 
words  and  music  of  several  sets  of  songs. 

Eulenstein,  Anton  Heinrich  Sigora,  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  in  1772;  died  there,  Nov.  14, 
1821.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mozart ;  several  of  his  operas 
were  produced  in  Vienna,  and  he  also  composed  some 
chamber  music. 

Eulenstein,  Charles,  German  player  of  the  jew's- 
harp,  born  Heilbronn,  Wurttemberg,  1802 ;  died  Styria, 
1890.  He  endured  many  setbacks  and  failures  before 
appearing  in  London  in  1827,  performing  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  on  sixteen  jew's-harps  (a  small 
musical  instrument  with  a  lyre-shaped  metal  frame  and 
a  bent  metallic  tongue).  Soon  the  iron  jew's-harp  in- 
jured his  teeth  and  only  after  a  dentist  designed  a 
glutinous  covering  to  protect  the  teeth  was  he  able  to 
take  up  the  instrument  again.  He  also  taught  the 
guitar  and  concertina. 

Euler,  Leonhardt,  Swiss  writer  on  music,  born 
Basel,  Apr.  15,  1707;  died  Petrograd,  Sept.  3,  1783; 
author  of  several  books  on  musical  mathematics  and 
acoustics*  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Petfo- 
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grad  and  Berlin,  and  the  first  to  use  logarithms  to  cal- 
culate the  pitch  of  notes;  his  best  known  work  is 
Tentamen  novae  theoriae  musicae  (1729). 

Eunuch,  see  Castrate. 

Eunuch-flute  (Flute-eunuque),  an  instrument  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  Henry  III  of  France;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  tube  open  at  one  end,  where  it  ends  in  a  bell 
mouth,  but  closed  at  the  other  by  a  piece  of  membrane 
stretched  drum-like,  and  covered  with  a  removable  cap 
pierced  with  holes.  In  the  side  of  the  tube  near  the 
part  covered  with  membrane,  a  hole  was  cut  into  which 
the  player  emitted  his  voice.  The  voice  caused  the  mem- 
brane to  vibrate  and  give  out  notes  of  its  own,  but  dif- 
fering in  timbre,  louder  and  of  a  bleating  character. 
They  are  made  today  but  used  simply  as  a  toy;  see 
Kazoo. 

Euouae,  see  Evovae. 

Euphone,  the  French  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Euphonium. 

Euphoniad,  a  mechanical  instrument  similar  to  a 
barrel  organ ;  it  is  designed  to  imitate  the  tones  of  an 
orchestra. 

Euphonium  (Ger.  Euphonion,  Baryton),  (i)  a 
brass  valve  instrument  often  called  tuba;  it  is  the  high- 
est in  pitch  of  the  group  of  instruments  belonging  to 
the  saxhorn  family  and  is  used  in  military  bands; 
(2)  the  name  of  an  instrument  invented  in  1790  by 
Chladni.  It  consisted  of  glass  tubes  of  graduated  sizes 
set  in  vibration  by  moistened  fingers,  and  joined  by 
steel  rods;  (3)  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  the  tone 
of  which  suggests  the  band  instrument  of  the  same 
name. 

Euphony,  a  well  sounding  combination  of  words; 
agreeable. 

Eurhythmies,  see  Jaques-Dalcroze,  Smile. 

European  Music  Libraries,  see  Music  Libraries, 
European. 

Euryanthe,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Helmina  von  Chezy,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
first  produced  at  Vienna  on  Oct.  25,  1823.  The  story  is : 
Adolar,  Count  of  Nevers,  has  a  wager  with  Lysiart, 
Count  of  Forest.  The  latter  believes  that  he  can  win 
Adolar's  sweetheart,  Euryanthe  of  Savoy,  and  Adolar's 
land  is  the  stake.  At  Euryanthe Js  castle,  she  has  just 
revealed  Adolar's  family  secret  to  her  false  friend, 
Eglantine.  Adolar's  sister  has  killed  herself  with  poi- 
son from  a  ring  which  she  still  has  on  her  finger,  and 
her  ghost  will  only  cease  walking  after  the  ring  is 
bathed  in  the  tears  of  innocence.  When  Lysiart  ar- 
rives and  is  scorned  by  Euryanthe,  Eglantine  secures 
the  ring  from  the  tomb  and  gives  it  to  him  as  a  proof 
that  Euryanthe  forgot  her  vows.  Adolar  loses  his  land 
and  takes  Euryanthe  with  him  to  the  forest,  where  his 
first  intention  is  to  kill  her,  but  abandons  her  instead. 
Later  the  king,  with  his  hunters,  finds  her ;  she  relates 
her  story  and  the  king  promises  to  investigate.  Eglan- 
tine and  Lysiart  are  about  to  be  married  when  Adolar 


arrives.  The  king  declares  that  Euryanthe  is  dead; 
this  news  causes  Eglantine  to  go  insane,  and  admit 
her  crime  against  Euryanthe,  whereupon  Lysiart  kills 
her.  Lysiart  then  offers  Adolar  his  sword,  but  the 
latter  is  too'  overjoyed  to  slay  him ;  he  marries  his  true 
love,  Euryanthe,  and  the  dead  sister's  soul  finds  eter- 
nal rest  in  Heaven. 

Eustorg  de  Beaulieu,  Hector,  JFrench  composer  and 
organist,  born  Beaulieu,  near  Limousin,  about  1500; 
died  Basle,  Jan.  8,  1552 ;  writer  of  the  text  and  music 
of  many  sacred  songs. 

Euterpe,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  presiding  over  joy 
and  pleasure ;  the  Muse  of  lyric  song  and  patroness  of 
flutists. 

Euting,  Ernst,  English-German  musicologist,  born 
London,  Feb.  7,  1874;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  21,  1925;  stu- 
dent at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music  in  Berlin 
from  1892-96.  Later  he  devoted  his  time  to  musicology 
at  the  Berlin  University  and  wrote  a  thesis  on  The 
History  of  Wind  Instruments  during  the  i6th  and  ifth 
centuries.  In  1899  he  founded  and  edited  the  musical 
instrument  magazine,  Deutsche  Instrumentenbau-Zeit- 
ung. 

Eutitius,  Augustin,  I7th  century  Polish  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  connected  with  the  chapel  of  Ladislaus  IV 
and  composed  church  music. 

Evacuant  (Ger.  Evakuant),  the  exhaust  valve  or 
pallet  of  the  organ. 

Evacuatio,  a  term  in  music  of  the  iSth  and  1 6th  cen- 
turies indicating  the  substitution  of  a  "void,"  or  open- 
headed  note,  for  a  "full"  or  closed  one ;  e.g.,  of  a  half 
note  for  a  quarter  note.  In  many  cases  the  diminution 
was  one-third  or  one-quarter. 

Evangelista,  Ferdinand,  Italian  composer,  died 
Florence,  Mar.  1934;  his  works  were  chiefly  masses. 

Evans,  Charles  Smart,  English  composer,  singer 
and  organist,  born  1778;  died  London,  Jan.  4,  1849. 
He  was  first  a  choir  boy  under  Dr.  Ayrton  at  the 
Chapel  Royal ;  then  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den. His  works  included  motets,  anthems,  songs  and 
glees;  he  received  many  prizes  for  the  latter. 

Evans,  D.  J.,  contemporary  Welsh  baritone,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Cefun  Cribwr.  He  studied 
with  W.  T.  Rees  at  London,  and  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  became  a  music  supervisor  and  choral 
conductor,  composing  songs  and  choral  works. 

Evans,  David,  Welsh  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Resolve,  Glamorganshire,  Feb.  6,  1874; 
pupil  of  Prout.  His  compositions  include  choral,  oper- 
atic and  orchestral  works;  he  has  acted  as  director  of 
many  musical  festivals  devoted  to  Welsh  music  held  in 
Carnarvonshire. 

Evans,  David  Emlyn,  Welsh  composer,  born  near 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  Wales,  Sept.  21,  1843;  died  at  Lon- 
don, Apr.  1913 ;  author  of  a  Biography  of  Welsh  Musi- 
cians; editor  of  Y  Cerddor  (The  Musician).  His  best 
known  works  are  a  collection  of  five  hundred  Welsh  airs 
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and  a  biography  of  Tschaikowsky.  He  also  composed 
cantatas,  anthems  and  part-songs. 

Evans,  Edwin,  Jr.,  English  lecturer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  London,  Sept.  I,  1874.  He  devoted  himself 
especially  to  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  campaigning  by  means  of  .lectures  and 
essays.  He  made  many  contributions  to  the  "Musical 
Times"  in  which  he  promoted  the  cause  of  the  British 
composers  of  his  day. 

Evans,  Edwin,  Sr.,  English  organist  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  at  London  in  1844;  died  there, 
Dec.  21,  1923 ;  author  of  a  handbook  on  Brahms'  vocal 
music,  which  is  a  valuable  reference  work  for  students 
of  the  great  German  master.  His  works  on  accom- 
panying and  composing,  and  on  the  nine  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  are  useful  and  instructive. 

Evans,  Fanny,  see  Frickenhaus,  Fanny. 

Evans,  Frederick  Vance,  American  bass  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  1883.  In  I9I3  he 
became  dean  of  music  at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Evans,  Harry,  Welsh  choral  conductor,  born  Dow- 
lais,  Glam.,  May  I,  1873;  died  Liverpool,  July  23, 
1914 ;  author  of  a  choral  work,  Victory  of  St.  Gannon. 

Evans,  Lindley,  British  compos'er,  born  Cape  Town, 
Nov.  18,  1895 ;  his  works  include  a  piano  trio,  a  violin 
sonata  in  olden  style,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Evans,  May  Garrettson,  igth  century  music  teacher 
and  writer  on  music.  She  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
at  the  Peabody  Graduates'  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
wrote  Musical  Subjects  for  Examinations  and  Review 
Lessons. 

Evans,  T.  Hopkin,  Welsh  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Resolve,  Glam.,  1879;  pupil  of  Kitson, 
David  Evans  and  Granville  Bantock.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  choral,  piano  and  cham- 
ber music  works.  x 

Eve  (Heve),  Alphonse  d',  Belgian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  near  Courtrai,  middle  I7th  century; 
writer  of  many  sacred  works. 

fivecque,  Johann  Wilhelm  L*,  see  U&vecque, 
Johann  Wilhelm. 

Evenepoel,  Edmond,  Belgian  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Brussels,  Mar.  23,  1846;  died  Uccle, 
Mar.  6,  1931.  He  wrote  several  articles  concerning 
Richard  Wagner. 

Even  Notes,  notes  of  the  same  time  value,  i.e.,  all 
quarter  notes,  all  half  notes,  etc. 

Even-song,  Evening-song,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  form  of  worship  or  service  sung  in  the  late 
afternoon  or  evening ;  the  equivalent  of  Vespers  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Everaerts,  Pierre  Frangois,  French  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Louvain  in  1816;  professor  of  brass 
instruments  at  the  Liege  Conservatory.  He  wrote  an 
overture,  pieces  for  military  band  and  church  music. 


Everardi  (Everard),  Camille  Frangois,  Belgian 
singer  and  teacher,  born  Nov.  15,  1825;  died  Moscow, 
Jan.  17,  1899.  He  studied  with  Ponchard,  Habeneck 
and  Garcia  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  later  taught 
voice  at  several  Russian  conservatories. 

Everest,  Eleanor,  see  Freer,  Eleanor. 

Everett,  Asa  Brooks  and  L.  C.,  two  American 
music  teachers,  who  were  brothers,  born  in  Virginia; 
L.  C.  Everett  (born  1818;  died  1867),  and  Asa  Brooks 
Everett  (born  1828;  died  1875).  Their  normal  course 
was  so  successful  at  Richmond,  Va.,  that  in  1861  fifty 
teachers  were  using  their  method. 

Evers,  Karl,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Apr.  8,  1819;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  31,  1875; 
a  pupil  of  Felix  Mendelssohn.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  feeling  for  beauty,  serious  thought  and 
purity  of  style.  His  works  include  two  string  quartets, 
a  piano  trio,  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Evers,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Bremen,  Jan.  9,  1902;  his  works  include  choral- 
cantatas,  choruses,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Eveseed  (Oveseed),  Henry,  I7th  century  English 
musician,  who  succeeded  Thomas  Tallis  as  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Chapel  in  1685,  a  position  he  eventually 
lost  through  various  indiscretions. 

Evesham,  Monk  of,  see  Odington,  Walter. 

Evetts,  Edgar  Thomas,  English  composer  and 
singer,  born  Oxford,  Dec.  20,  1864;  his  works  include 
a  vocal  method  and  some  songs. 

Evirato  (It.),  a  male  soprano.    See  Castrato. 

Evovae  (or  Euouae),  a  word  made  up  of  the  vowels 
of  "s0cwl0rwm  amm,"  which  is  the  last  phrase  of  the 
Gloria  Patri.  Evovae  is  used  as  one  of  the  formulae 
at  the  close  of  the  Gloria  Patri  or  Lesser  Doxology. 

Evseief,  Serge  Vassilifcvitch,  Russian  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Moscow,  Jan.  25,  1894;  pupil  of 
Nicholas  Medtner,  later  student  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory where  his  teachers  were  Goldenweiser,  Catoire 
and  Taneief ,  and  where  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in 
1922.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  chamber  music, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ewald,  Victor,  Russian  composer,  born  St.  Peters- 
burg, Nov.  15,  1860;  pupil  of  M.  R.  Szigleff  and  N.  A. 
Sokoloff.  His  compositions  include  'cello  pieces  and 
ensemble  works. 

Ewell,  Lois,  American  operatic  soprano,  born  Mem- 
phis,. Tenn.,  Jan.  28,  1885.  She  studied  in  New  York, 
made  her  debut  in  1904  with  Fritzi  Scheff  in  Babette, 
and  later  sang  in  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company, 
the  Century  Opera  Company  and  the  Aborn  Opera 
Company,  as  well  as  in  musical  comedy. 

Ewen,  David,  Austrian-American  musicologist  and 
author,  born  Austria,  Nov.  26,  1907.  He  came  to 
America  in  his  fifth  year;  his  musical  education  in 
piano,  harmony  and  counterpoint  was  pursued  under 
privstte  teachers.  While  still  a  student  at  college  he 
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wrote  his  first  book,  The  Unfinished  Symphony,  a  ro- 
mantic biography  of  Franz  Schubert.  His  subsequent 
books  include  Hebrew  Music,  From  Bach  to  Stravin- 
sky, Wine,  Women  and  Walts  (a  biography  of  Johann 
Strauss),  Composers  of  Today,  The  Man  With  the 
Baton,  Composers  of  Yesterday  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Composers.  In  preparation  are  Vienna:  The 
Biography  of  a  Great  Musical  City,  and  Makers  of 
Music.  He  is  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's  Famous  Composers, 
and  has  contributed  articles  to  all  the  leading  American 
and  English  music  magazines. 

Ewens,  Franz  Josef,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Koln-Mulheim,  Feb.  17,  1899.  He  stud- 
ied with  Ewald  Strasser,  wrote  on  ^  biographical  sub- 
jects, and  was  also  editor  of  a  periodical  devoted  to 
German  singers. 

Ewer,  John  J.,  English  music  publisher,  who 
founded  his  firm  in  London  in  1820;  it  was  absorbed 
by  the  firm  of  Novello  in  1867. 

Ewssejeff,  Sergei  Wassilievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  pianist,  born  Moscow,  1894;  pupil  of  L. 
Conus,  S.  Taneieff  and  A.  Goldenweiser.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  symphonic,  choral  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Exaudet  (Exaude),  Joseph,  French  composer  and 
violinist,  born  at  Rouen  about  1710;  died  at  Paris,  about 
1763.  He  played  first  violin  at  the  Rouen  Academy's 
concerts,  and  in  1749  he  was  engaged  for  the  Opera 
at  Paris.  His  works  include  several  books  of  sonatas 
for  violin  and  bass. 

Execution,  (i)  the  manner  or  style  of  performance; 
(2)  technical  ability  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a 
given  piece  or  passage. 

Exercise,  (i)  a  lesson  or  study,  usually  consisting 
of  one  repeated  measure,  for  training  the  fingers  or 
strengthening  the  vocal  muscles  to  overcome  some 
special  difficulty;  (2)  a  lesson  in  harmony,  counter- 
point, or  composition. 

Exhaust  valve  (Exhaust  pallet),  in  the  organ,  a 
valve,  controlled  by  a  draw-stop,  which  allows  the  air 
in  the  bellows  to  escape  after  playing. 

Exhibition,  in  England  a  scholarship  at  a  university 
or  music  school,  independent  of  the  foundation. 

Eximeno  y  Pujader,  Antonio,  Spanish  priest  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Valencia,  Sept.  26,  1729; 
died  Rome,  June  9,  1808;  student  of  music  and  mathe- 
matics at  Salamanca  and  professor  of  both  sciences 
at  the  military  academy  of  Segovia.  He  went  to  live 
in  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain, 
where  he  wrote  a  book  in  1774  containing  the  germ  of 
theories  later  elaborated  upon  by  Richard  Wagner.  He 
believed  that  the  aim  of  music  should  be  to  express 
emotion,  and  that  the  music  of  a  country  should  be 
founded  in  its  national  song.  He  wrote  a  musical  novel 
Don  Lazarillo  Vizcardi,  recounting  the  adventures  of  a 


musician  whose  mind  is   deranged  by  the  study  of 
counterpoint. 

Exner,  Gustav  Hermann,  German  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Berbisdorf,  Silesia,  Oct. 
28,  1815 ;  his  works  were  chiefly  church  music. 

Expert,  Henri,  French  musical  antiquarian  and 
composer,  born  Bordeaux,  May  12,  1863;  pupil  of 
Franck  and  Gigout  at  the  Paris  School  of  Religious 
Music.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  works  of  the 
1 5th  and  i6th  century  French  and  Flemish  composers, 
founded  the  "Society  for  Musical  Studies,"  and  was 
assistant  librarian  to  Tiersot  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
Library.  He  also  taught  at  the  School  of  Classic  Mu- 
sic, and  at  the  Academy  for  the  Higher  Study  of  Social 
Science.  Expert  made  a  monumental  collection  of  mu- 
sic of  the  Renaissance,  and  wrote  operas,  orchestral 
works,  as  well  as  various  instrumental  solos. 

Exposition,  the  opening  section  in  a  fugue  or  sonata 
which  sets  forth  the  subject  or  subjects  upon  which 
the  composition  is  to  be  founded.  With  the  exception 
of  the  double  fugue,  the  exposition  of  a  fugue  contains 
the  statement  of  the  subject  by  each  voice,.  The  expo- 
sition of  "sonata-form"  presents  two  or  three  distin- 
guishable subjects,  usually  separated  by  transitional 
material  designated  as  a  "bridge  passage." 

Expression  (Ger.  Ausdruck),  the  manner  in  which 
a  performer  brings  out  the  form  and  emotional  content 
of  a  composition  as  set  forth  by  the  composer.  Expres- 
sion may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  executant,  or 
the  composer  may  add  expression  marks  or  words  such 
as  ff,  p,  largo,  crescendo,  etc.,  to  guide  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

Expression  marks,  see  Expression. 
Expression  Stop,  in  the  harmonium  a  stop  to  close 
the  escape  valve  on  the  bellows,  and  bring  the  wind- 
pressure,  which  governs  tonal  intensity,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  pedals. 
-     Expressive  Organ,  see  Harmonium. 

Extempore  (Lat),  offhand;  without  previous  prep- 
aration; impromptu. 

Extemporisation,  see  Improvisation. 
Extended  Harmony,  same  as  open  harmony;  the 
reverse  of  close  harmony  (q.v.). 

Extension,  (i)  on  the  pfte.,  a  stretch  beyond  the 
usual  five-finger  position;  (2)  on  the  violin,  to  reach 
with  the  fourth  or  first  finger  beyond  the  "position"  in 
which  the  hand  may  be. 

Extraneous  chromatic  signs,  pitches  and  tones  that 
are  not  required  by  the  original  key. 

Extraneous  modulation,  a  modulation  to  a  distant 
or  unrelated  key. 

Extravaganza,  a  composition  that  is  whimsical,  fan- 
tastic or  farcical,  as  a  burlesque  or  caricature.  Mozart's 
"Ein  musikalische  Spass"  (K.  522)  is  given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  instrumental  extravaganza  in  the  classical  era. 
Extravaganza  is  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
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theatre  as  Trial  by  Jury,  an  Extravaganza  by  Gilbert, 
but  here  it  is  more  often  the  work  of  the  playwright 
than  of  the  musician. 

Extreme,  a  term  used  by  some  theorists  in  place  of 
"augmented,"  as  an  extreme  fth,  instead  of  an  aug- 
mented 4th.  Likewise  the  "chord  of  the  augmented 
sixth"  becomes  known  as  the  "chord  of  the  extreme 
sixth."  A  very  remote  key  may  sometimes  be  referred 
to  as  an  "extreme  key." 

Eybler,  Joseph,  later  Edler  von  Eybler,  Austrian 
composer,  music  director  and  choirmaster,  born 
Schwechat,  near  Vienna,  Feb.  8,  1764;  died  Schon- 
brunn,  July  24,  1846;  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  during  the 
former's  last  illness  not  only  took  care  of  him,  but 
also,  at  the  request  of  Mozart's  widow,  completed  the 
Requiem.  His  church  music  still  is  of  great  value. 

Eyken,  see  Eijken. 

Eykens,  Daniel  Simon,  see  Eijkens,  Daniel  Simon. 

Eylenstein,  Job.  Friedr.,  Adam,  German  violinist 
and  organist,  born  at  Weimar  in  1757;  died  there  in 
1830;  editor  of  a  collection  of  German  songs. 

Eymieu,  Henry,  French  composer,  writer  and  critic, 
born  Saillus  Drome,  France,  May  7,  1860;  pupil  of 


E.  Gazier  and  Widor.  He  composed  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  duets  for  string  instruments,  and  wrote  Studies 
and  Musical  Biographies;  also  numerous  essays  and 
reviews  for  various  musical  journals  in  Paris. 

Eyre,  Alfred  James,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Oct.  24,  1853;  Pupil  °*  Macfar- 
ren;  organist  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1880.  His  works 
include  church  music,  piano  pieces,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Eysden,  Jakob  van,  see  Eijsden,  Jakob  van. 

Eysel,  Johann  Philipp,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1698;  died  there  in  1763. 
He  wrote  cantatas,  motets,  also  pieces  for  flute  and  for 
violin. 

Eysler,  Edmund  S.,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Mar.  12,  1874;  student  at  the  Conservator}-  of 
his  native  city.  He  wrote  many  stage  works  of  a  more 
or  less  local  appeal,  and  in  which  the  acting  of  Girardi 
was  the  principal  attraction. 

Ezerman,  D.  Hendrik,  Dutch  pianist  and  music 
teacher,  born  in  Holland  in  1880;  died  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1928.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1901, 
where  he  was  a  concert  pianist,  and  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory. 


F 


F(i)  the  name  in  English  and  German  of  the  fourth 
,  degree  of  the  natural  scale  of  C ;  the  French  and 
Italian  name  is  Fa;  (2)  f  and  ff  are  abbreviations  for 
•forte  and  fortissimo;  (3)  the  name  applied  to  the 
bass  clef  (F  clef). 

Faa,  Orazio,  i6th  century  Italian  composer  whose 
works  included  two  books  of  madrigals. 

Fabbri,  Guerrina,  Italian  contralto  and  teacher,  born 
at  Ferrara  about  1870 ;  she  toured  Europe,  North  and 
South  America  as  a  member  of  Adelina  Patti's  Opera 
Company. 

Faber,  Benedikt,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
German  composer  and  chorister,  born  Hilpertshausen ; 
his  works  include  psalms,  cantatas  and  sacred  songs. 

Faber,  Frederick  William,  English  hymn  writer, 
born  in  1814;  died  in  1863;  author  of  0  Paradise,  0 
Paradise  and  Pilgrims  of  the  Night. 

Faber,  Heinrich,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Lichtenfels;  died  Oelsnitz,  Saxony,  Feb.  26,  1552.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg  University  in  1542  and  wrote 
two  treatises  on  musical  subjects  which  appeared  in 
several  editions  and  translations. 

Paber,  Jacobus,  see  Lefebure,  Jacques. 


Faber,  Magister  Nikolaus,  i6th  century  German 
theorist,  author  of  a  treatise  on  music  published  in 
1516. 

Faber,  Nikolaus,  German  priest  and  builder  of  an 
organ  at  Halberstadt  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
instrument  of  its  kind  constructed  in  Germany ;  the  keys 
were  three  inches  in  width  and  J^-inch  apart,  and  there 
were  20  bellows. 

Fabert  (Fabre),  Henri,  French  tenor,  born  at 
Drome,  in  1881.  He  played  comic  r&les  in  revues  at 
music-halls,  and  later  took  up  the  study  of  singing  in 
light  opera.  His  debut  took  place  at  the  Gayety-Lyric 
Theatre  in  Paris,  where  he  sang  in  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot.  Then  he  went  to  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera  and 
to  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  where  he  gave  brilliant 
performances  of  the  roles  of  Mimi  and  Loge  in  Wag- 
ner's Ring  cycle.  Fabert  was  also  noted  for  his  fine 
interpretations  of  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Moussorgsky  and  Ravel. 

Fabian,  Mary  Jacquelene,  American  singer,  born 
Sioux  City,  la.,  July  7,  1900.  She  has  appeared  with 
various  opera  companies  and  orchestras  in  America,  also 
as  a  radio  artist. 
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Fabiani,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  conductor,  pi- 
anist and  clarinettist,  born  Empoli,  Jan.  20,  1841 ;  died 
Oct.  15,  1904.  His  works  include  operettas,  ballets  and 
church  music. 

Fabini,  Eduardo,  Uruguayan  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  May  18,  1883;  student  at  Brussels  Conserv- 
atory, where  he  studied  under  Cesar  Thomson.  He 
was 'heard  in  many  of  the  more  important  musical  cen- 
ters of  Europe,  after  which  he  made  a  tour  of  South 
America  with  his  teacher.  He  visited  the  United 
States  during  the  season  of  1926-27,  and  was^a  guest 
conductor  at  the  Seville  Exposition  in  1929.  His  works 
are  national  in  color;  they  include  the  symphonic  poems 
Campo  and  Isla  de  los  Ceibos,  also  the  Spanish  song 
Luz  Mala. 

Fabio,  see  Ursillo,  Fablo. 

Fabliau  (Fr.),  (i)  a  ballad  or  romance  of  the 
Troubadours,  popular  during  the  I2th  and  I3th  cen- 
turies; (2)  the  name  occasionally  used  for  a  short 
instrumental  piece  of  lyric  character. 

Fabozzi,  Gennaro,  Italian  violinist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  1873.    His  works  include  piano  and 
violin  sonatas,  concert  pieces  for  the  piano,  and  songs. 
Fabre,  Henri,  see  Fabert,  Henri 
Fabre,  Marie,  iQth  century  French  composer;  her 
compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  piano. 

Fabre  d'Olivet,  Antoine,  French  composer,  born 
Ganges,  Herault  Dec.  8,  1768;  died  at  Paris  in  1825. 
He  wrote  an  oratorio  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  1804,  a  philosophical  drama  and  some 
quartets  for  two  flutes,  viola  and  bass. 

Fabri,  Annibale  Pio  (also  called  Balino),  Italian 
composer  and  tenor,  born  at  Bologna  in  1697;  died 
Lisbon,  Aug.  12,  1760.  He  studied  under  Pistocchi, 
sang  in  Handel  operas  at  London,  served  as  president 
of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna,  and  was 
a  singer  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Lisbon. 

Fabri,  Ludwig  Schmitt,  German  conductor,  singer 
and  music  teacher,  born  Aug.  26,  1874.  He  studied 
with  Lamperti  and  Salerni,  made  his  operatic  debut  at 
Freiburg,  and  after  singing  and  conducting  opera  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  came  to  America,  where  he  con- 
ducted the  Behrens  Opera  Club  at  Philadelphia. 

Fabri,  Stefano  (il  maggiore),  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Rome  about  1550.  He  was  Chapelmaster  at  the 
Vatican  from  1599  to  1601,  and  at  the  Lateran  from 
1603  to  1607;  his  works  included  two  volumes  of 
Tricinia. 

Fabri,  Stefano  (il  minore),  Italian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Rome  in  1606 ;  died  there,  Aug.  27, 
1658;  his  works  included  a  book  of  motets  published  in 
1650. 

Fabricius,  Albimis,  see  Fabritius,  Albinns. 
Fabricius,  Jakob,  I7th  century  Swedish  (?)   com- 
poser; his  works  include  a  dirge  played  at  the  burial 
of  King  Gustav  Adolf  in  1633. 


Fabricius,  Jakob  Kristian,  Danish  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Aarhus,  Sept.  3,  1840;  died  Copen- 
hagen, June,  1919.  In  1871  he  established  a  fund 
for  the  publication  of  Danish  music,  and  was  a  pro- 
moter and  officer  of  the  Copenhagen  Concert  Union. 

Fabricius,  Johann  Albert,  German  bibliographer, 
born  Leipzig,  Nov.  n,  1668;  died  Hamburg,  Apr.  30, 
1736;  teacher  of  elocution  and  compiler  of  two  ex- 
tremely valuable  reference  works  of  interest  to  musi- 
cologists. 

Fabricius,  Werner,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Itzehoe,  Holstein,  Apr.  10,  1633;  died  Leipzig, 
Jan.  9,  1679;  pupil  of  Selle  and  Heinrich  Scheidemann. 
Among  his  compositions  are  a  collection  of  sixty-five 
pavanes,  allemandes,  etc.,  arranged  for  viols  and  other 
instruments. 

Fabricius  of  Aquapendente,  i6th  century  student 
of  vocal  physiology. 

Fabris,  Ausonio  de  Lorenz,  see  Lorenz-Fabris,  Au- 
sonio  de. 

Fabritius  (Fabricius),  Albinus,  late  i6th  century 
composer  who  died  after  1595;  writer  of  many  motets. 
Fabrizi,  Geremia,  Italian  composer,  born  at  S.  Do- 
nato  Val  di  Comino,  Caserta,  in  1880.  He  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1908  as  a  choral  director  and  writer 
on  music.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  church 
music,  symphonic  poems  and  songs. 

Fabrizi,  Paolo,  Italian  double  bass  player  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Spoleto  in  1809;  died  Naples,  Mar.  3, 
1869.  He  composed  operas  and  church  music. 

Fabrizi,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples 
about  1765 ;  died  after  1797;  his  works  included  several 
operas. 

Faburden,  see  Fauxbourdon. 

Faccio,  Franco,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Verona,  Mar.  8,  1840;  died  near  Monza,  July  21, 
1891 ;  pupil  of  G.  Bernasconi,  Ronchetti-Monteriti  and 
Mazzucato.  He  was  a  fellow  pupil  and  friend  of 
Arrigo  Boito,  with  whom  he  wrote  a  mystery  cantata 
Le  Sorelle  d'ltalia,  which  was  awarded  a  government 
prize.  He  composed  a  number  of  operas  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  conductors  of  his  day;  the 
first  European  production  of  Verdi's  Aida  in  1872,  and 
of  Verdi's  Otello  in  1887  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  were 
under  his  direction. 

Facco,  Giacomo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer;  his  compositions  include  "concert!  grossi" 
for  three  violins,  viola  and  violoncello  with  basso  con- 
tinuo. 

Facherformiges  pedal  (Ger.),  a  radiating  or  "fan- 
shaped"  pedal  keyboard. 

Fachiri,  Mme.  Adela,  see  Aranyi,  Adela  f. 
Facile  (Fr.  and  It.),  easy,  fluent;  facilite,  ease,  sim- 
plicity; facilement,  easily,  fluently. 
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Facilio,  Anselmo,  i6th  century  Italian  monk  and 
composer  who  wrote  many  motets  and  madrigals  be- 
tween the  years  1589  and  1601. 

Facini,  Agostino,  i8th  century  Italian  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Bologna  about  1740.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  monastic  order  of  Saint  Jean  de  Dieu,  and 
modelled  his  instruments  on  those  of  Stradivarius. 

Facio,  Anselmo,  i6th  century  Italian  monk  and 
composer;  his  works  include  motets,  madrigals  and 
songs. 

Fackeltanz  (Ger.),  literally  a  "torch  dance,"  a  torch- 
light procession  which  took  place  at  German  courts 
when  members  of  -  the  royal  families  were  married. 
The  music,  usually  played  by  a  military  band,  consists 
of  a  polonaise  in  three  parts,  two  of  which  were  played 
fortissimo,  and  one  piano.  Meyerbeer,  Spontini  and 
Flotow  have  written  interesting  examples  of  the  form. 

Facture  (Fr.),  (i)  the  plan,  structure  or  construc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  music;  (2)  also  the  scale  of  organ 
pipes. 

Faculty  o£  Arts  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string  quartet  which  limits  its  performances  to  the 
"Faculty  of  Arts  Concerts"  in  London.  The  personnel 
included  Edgar  R.  Wilby,  first  violin;  H.  Greenbaum, 
second  violin;  James  Lockyer,  viola;  and  Arthur 
Maney,  violoncello. 

Fadetto  Women's  Orchestra  of  Boston.  In  1888 
Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Nichols  formed  a  concert  group  which 
was  soon  hailed  as  one  of  the  first  competent  women's 
orchestras  in  the  country.  It  was  started  with  six 
players,  named  after  the  heroine  in  George  Sand's 
novel,  La  Petite  Fadette.  New  members  were  added 
until  in  1896  some  twenty  members  represented  all  or- 
chestral sections.  In  1898  it  started  touring  and  gave 
more  than  6,000  concerts  in  Lyceum  courses,  concert 
halls,  parks  and  as  a  "headline"  attraction  in  first-class 
vaudeville  houses.  The  ensemble  was  increased  to 
forty  players,  and  Mrs.  Nichols  remained  its  con- 
ductor until  1920. 

Fading,  (i)  an  Irish  dance;  (2)  the  refrain  of  a 
song. 

Fadini,  Andreas,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer.  His  compositions  include  twelve  sonatas  for 
two  violins,  violoncello  and  organ. 

Faelten,  Carl,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born  II- 
menau,  Thuringia,  Dec.  21,  1846;  died  Readfield,  Me., 
Jan.  15,  1925 ;  pupil  of  Montag  and  Schock.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  the  distinguished  master  Joachim 
Raff,  from  whose  counsel  and  advice  he  profited  greatly. 
After  a  period  of  teaching  at  a  conservatory  in  Frank- 
fort, he  was  engaged  at  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Bal- 
timore. Later  he  became  director  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston,  and  in  1897  founded  a  piano 
school  at  Boston  which  was  finally  extended  to  cover 
all  branches.  He  wrote  a  course  for  piano  students, 
and  two  volumes  of  piano  studies. 


Faelten,  Reinhold,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Ilmenau,  Thuringia,  Jan.  17,  1856;  brother  of 
Carl  Faelten;  pupil  of  Klughard  and  Gottschalg.  He 
taught  in  Frankfort,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Boston,  Mass., 
and  founded  the  Faelten  Piano  School  at  Boston,  with 
his  brother,  Carl  Faelten. 

Fafner,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen,  sung  by  a  bass.  In  The  Rhinegold,  the  first 
of  the  cycle's  four  operas,  Fafner  and  Fasolt,  two 
giants,  have  built  a  castle  for  the  gods  and  receive  the 
Rhinegold  in  payment.  The  two  giants  quarrel  over 
possession  of  the  golden  ring  included  with  this  treas- 
ure, Fafner  kills  Fasolt  and  goes  away  with  the 
treasure.  In  Siegfried,  the  third  opera,  Fafner,  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  guards  the  treasure  in  a  cavern; 
Siegfried  succeeds  in  killing  him. 
Fag.,  abbreviation  for  Fagotto. 
Page,  de  la,  see  Lafage. 

Fagge,  Arthur,  English  organist  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Milton,  Kent,  1864;  he  has  conducted  the 
London  Choral  Society  and  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Faggeishah,  Syrian  metal  castanets  hung  on  a 
string. 

Fagnola,  Hannibal  (Annibale),  contemporary  Ital- 
ian violin  maker,  who  works  at  Turin;  one  of  the  finest 
of  modern  makers.  He  was  self-taught,  and  started 
his  business  at  Turin  in  1890;  his  instruments  are 
already  being  collected,  and  are  modelled  on  those  of 
J.  B.  Guadagnini  and  Pressenda.  They  are  signed  and 
dated  by  hand. 

Fago,  Nicola  (called  II  Tarantino),  Italian  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Tarento,  Jan.  19,  1676;  died 
Naples,  1745.  He  studied  with  Scarlatti  and  Proven- 
zale,  then  taught  at  the  Conservatory  de'  Turchini; 
Leonardo  Leo  and  Jomelli  were  among  his  pupils.  His 
compositions,  chiefly  sacred,  included  an  oratorio,  a 
Stabat  Mater,  a  Te  Deum,  cantatas  and  masses. 

Fagott  (Ger.),  (It.  fagotto},  (i)  the  bassoon; 
(2)  the  organ-stop  called  Bassoon. 

Fagottbass,  a  16  ft.  lingual  Pedal  organ-stop  of  the 
Bassoon  family.  An  example  was  placed  by  Walcker 
in  the  first  Pedal  of  his  organ  in  the  Ulm  Cathedral. 

Fagott-Discant,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  of  the 
Bassoon  family.  An  example  was  placed  by  Walcker 
in  the  first  manual  of  his  organ  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Ulm. 

Fagottgeige  (Ger.,  Eng.  Bassoon  fiddle),  a  small 
bass  viol  with  sympathetic  strings. 

Fagottino  (It.,  Ger.  Quint-fagott,  Tenor  fagott),  a 
small  bassoon,  pitched  a  fifth  higher  than  the  standard 
instrument. 

Fagottone  (It.),  (i)  a  32  ft.  or  16  ft.  lingual  or- 
gan-stop of  the  Fagotto  or  Bassoon  family.  The  Italian 
augmentative  ending  of  the  term  suggests  the  full  and 
powerful  voice  of  the  stop,  which,  in  its  32  ft.  form. 
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carries  the  tone  of  the  Contra-Fagotto  or  Contra- 
Bassoon  an  octave  lower.  The  32  ft.  Fagottone  exists 
in  the  Church  of  San  Alessandro,  Milan,  and  the^i6  ft. 
variety  is  in  the  Swell  of  the  principal  organ  in  the 
Como  Cathedral;  (2)  a  double  bassoon. 

Fague,  de  la,  see  Lafage. 

Fahrbach,  Henrietta,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser, daughter  of  Philipp  Fahrbach ;  her  compositions 
include  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Fahrbach,  Joseph,  Austrian  flutist  and  guitarist, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  25,  1804;  died  there,  June  7,  1883. 
He  was  a  self-taught  musician,  first  flutist  at  the  Court 
Opera,  and  later  conductor  of  his  own  dance  orchestra- 
He  wrote  methods  for  flute  and  oboe  and  much  orches- 
tral dance  music. 

Fahrbach,  Philipp,  (Jr.),  Austrian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Vienna  in  1840;  died  there,  Feb.  15, 
1894.  He  was  a  bandmaster  at  Budapest,  succeeded  his 
father  as  conductor  of  an  orchestra  in  Vienna,  and  com- 
posed more  than  three  hundred  popular  dances  and 
marches. 

Fahrbach,  Philipp,  (Sr.),  Austrian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  25,  1815 ;  died  there,  Mar. 
31,  1885;  a  PUP*1  °f  Jose*  Lanner-  He  conducted  his 
own  orchestra  and  military  band  for  years,  and  wrote 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dance  pieces,  as  well 
as  two  light  operas,  which  were  successfully  produced 
in  Vienna. 

Fahrbach,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Vienna,  1838,  died  there,  1866.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  Fahrbach ;  and  wrote  a  considerable 
amount  of  dance  music. 

Fahrmann,  Ernst  Hans,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Beicha,  Dec.  17,  1860;  studied  with  C.  A. 
Fischer,  Hermann  Scholtz  and  J.  L.  Nicode.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  organ,  piano,  choral,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Fahrmann,  Julie  (nee  Bachi),  German  pianist,  died 
Sept.  n,  1921 ;  wife  of  Ernst  Hans  Fahrmann. 

Faible  (Fr.),  weak;  Tempo,  foible,  weak  beat. 

Faidit  (Faydit),  Gaucelm,  French  composer,  born 
Uzerche,  Correze,  about  1150;  died  about  1220;  a  trou- 
badour in  the  service  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  whose 
death  in  1199  he  wrote  a  dirge.  About  fifty  of  his 
songs  have  been  preserved. 

Faignient,  Noe,  i6th  century  Flemish  composer, 
who  lived  at  Antwerp  about  1570.  He  composed  arias, 
motets,  madrigals  and  chansons  in  from  three  to  eight 
parts,  and  in  the  style  of  Orlandus  Lassus. 

Faika,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Klingenthal, 
Oct.  27,  1892;  pupil  of  Draseke;  his  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Faini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer  and  vio- 
linist, born  Prato,  Oct.  28,  1857 ;  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Institute  in  Florence;  his  works  include  church  music, 
string  quartets  and  violin  pieces. 
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Fair  at  Sorotshinsk,  The,  grand  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  and  music  by  Modeste  Moussorgsky,  first  pro- 
duced at  Moscow  in  1914.  The  story  is :  Tscherevik,  a 
lazy  but  good-natured  Ukrainian  peasant,  has  re- 
married. Chivri,  his  wife,  likes  to  make  life  easy  for 
herself  and  is  very  mean  to  Tscherevik's  pretty  daughter 
Paraska,  who  is  in  love  with  the  handsome  Grytzko. 
There  is  a  fair  at  Sorotshinsk,  and  everybody  wants 
to  go;  on  her  way  there,  Chivri  meets  Grytzko,  but 
as  he  makes  several  sarcastic  remarks,  she  is  greatly 
offended.  At  the  fair,  Grytzko  asks  Tscherevik  for  his 
permission  to  marry  his  daughter;  the  father  is  about 
to  consent  when  Chivri  arrives  and  spoils  it  for  them. 
Since  Grytzko  wants  very  much  to  marry  Paraska,  he 
thinks  of  a  plan  and  asks  the  help  of  a  gypsy.  The 
people  of  Ukrainia  being  very  superstitious,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  for  Grytzko  and  the  gypsy  to  frighten 
Tscherevik  and  his  wife,  and  at  last  Grytzko  receives 
permission  to  marry  Paraska. 

Fairbank,  Henry  Waterman,  American  composer, 
conductor,  organist,  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  Apr.  16,  1852;  his  compositions 
include  cantatas  and  songs. 

Fairchild,  Blair,  American  composer,  born  Belmont, 
Mass.,  June  23,  1877;  died  Paris,  Apr.  23,  1933:  He 
studied  music  with  Paine  and  Spalding  at  Harvard 
University,  and  later  with  Buonamici  at  Florence.  He 
was  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  Constantinople  and 
Teheran  from  1901  to  1903,  and  then  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  studied  further  with  Widor  and  Ganaye. 
During  the  World  War  he  engaged  in  relief  work. 
Many  of  his  compositions  embody  impressions  of  the 
Orient;  these  include  the  symphonic  poems,  East  and 
West,  Zd,  and  Shah  Feridoun.  He  has  also  written 
chamber  music,  the  pantomime  Dame  Libellule, 
choruses,  church  music  and  songs. 

Fairclough,  George  Herbert,  Canadian  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Hamilton,  Ont,  Jan.  30,  1869 ;  stu- 
dent at  the  Toronto  Conservatory,  and  pupil  of  Barth, 
Schelling,  Clemens,  Succo  and  Bargiel.  He  has  been 
organist  at  many  churches,  has  given  numerous  recitals 
and  has  been  head  of  the  piano  department  at  Macalester 
College.  His  compositions  include  a  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate,  songs,  pieces  for  piano  and  works  for  organ. 

Fairfax,  Robert,  see  Fayrfax,  Robert. 

Fairlamb,  James  Remington,  American  composer 
and  organist,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1838; 
died  New  York,  Mar.  26,  1908.  .  He  was  organist  in 
Philadelphia  before  studying  in  Paris  and  Florence. 
He  had  his  grand,  opera,  Valerie,  produced  by  an 
amateur  opera  company  which  he  organized  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  composed  many  songs  and  choral 
numbers. 

Fairiess,  Margaret,  English  violinist,  born  ^  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Nov.  10,  1901.  She  made  her  debut  at 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  and -has  appeared  frequently  at  the 
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Royal    Philharmonic    Society    concerts,    and    at    the 
Queen's  Hall  orchestral  concerts. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  see  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth,  La. 

Faisst,  Clara  Mathilde,  German  composer  and  pi- 
anist, born  Karlsruhe,  June  22,  1872.  She  studied  with 
Rudorff,  Kahn  and  Bruch,  and  has  written  songs,  also 
instrumental  and  choral  works. 

Faisst,  Immanuel  Gottlob  Friedrich,  German  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Esslingen,  Wurttemberg,  Oct. 
13,  1823;  died  Stuttgart,  June  5,  1894.  He  was  a 
self-taught  organist  at  the  age  of  nine;  upon  Men- 
delssohn's advice  he  continued  his  studies  under  com- 
petent teachers,  gave  organ  recitals,  and  founded  a 
society  for  classical  church  music,  and  a  conservatory 
at  Stuttgart.  He  later  became  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory, received  the  title  of  "Professor"  from  the 
King  of  Wurttemberg,  and  edited,  with  Lebert,  the 
famous  Cotta  edition  of  classical  piano  works.  His  own 
compositions  included  church  and  choral  music. 

Faist,  Anton  E.,  Austrian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Riegersburg,  Steiermark,  Jan.  26,  1864;  died  Hall, 
Tyrol,  Aug.  12,  1933.  The  majority  of  his  works  were 
for  the  church. 

Fa-la,  (i)  in  Italy  a  kind  of  arietta  ending  with  a 
refrain  of  fa-la;  (2)  a  common  English  name  for  a 
song  in  which  the  refrain  is  sung  to  these  syllables. 

Falandry,  Alexis  Germain,  French  composer,  born 
Lavalette,  Aude,  Apr.  28,  1798;  died  in  1853.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Fetis,  and  became  a  distinguished 
writer  of  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Falb,  P.  F.  Remigius,  i8th  century  German  monk 
and  composer  who  is  known  for  concerted  instrumental 
works  published  at  Augsburg,  about  1747. 

Falchi,  Stanislao,  Italian  'composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Terni,  Jan.  29,  1851 ;  died  Rome,  Nov. 
14  (or  17),  1922;  pupil  of  C.  Maggi  and  S.  Meluzzi. 
He  wrote  operatic,  choral  and  orchestral  works,  and  was 
director  of  the  Liceo  di  S.  Cecilia  until  1915. 

Falck,  Georg,  German  theorist  and  organist,  died 
in  1700;  author  of  a  treatise  on  fugue. 

Falck,  Martin,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Plauen,  Oct.  26,  1888;  died  near  Becelaere,  Oct.  28, 
1914 ;  author  of  a  study  of  Friedmann  Bach. 

Falcke,  Henri,  French  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  27,  1866;  died  there,  Apr.  13,  1901;  pupil 
of  Saint-Saens,  Massenet,  Dubois  and  Matthias  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  first  prize  in  piano 
playing  and  harmony.  He  had  an  immense  repertoire 
of  both  classic  and  modern  music,  and  a  style  that  was 
a  blending  of  both  the  French  and  German  schools. 
He  published  a  text  on  arpeggio  playing.  His  mastery 
of  languages  enabled  him  to  teach  in  French,  English, 
German  and  Spanish. 

Falco,  Carlo  Francesco,  i8th  century  Italian  violin- 
ist and  composer;  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
France  in  1773.  His  works  included  harpsichord 


sonatas,  sonatas  for  solo  violin  with  bass,  six  solos  for 
violin  and  a  book  of  solfeggios. 

Falco,  Paolo,  Italian  violin  maker  active  at  Cre- 
mona about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  He  studied 
with  Bergonzi,  after  whose  instruments  he  modelled  his 
own. 

Falcon,  Marie  Cornelie,  French  soprano,  born 
Paris,  Jan.  28,  1812 ;  died  there,  Feb.  26,  1897 ;  student 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Henri,  Pellegrini  and 
Bordogni.  She  made  a  brilliant  debut  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1832  as  Alice  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le 
Diable,  making  such  an  impression  that  the  name 
"Falcon"  has  since  been  applied  to  sopranos  singing  the 
same  roles. 

Falcone,  Achille,  Italian  madrigal  composer,  born 
Cosenza,  about  1550;  died  there,  Nov.  9,  1600. 

Falcone,  Leonard  Vincent,  Italian  bandmaster, 
born  Roseto  Valf ortore,  1899 ;  pupil  of  Donatelli ;  well 
known  in  Michigan  (U.  S.  A.)  as  a  director  of  bands 
and  a  teacher  of  band  instruments. 

Falcone,  Mario,  Italian  trombonist,  born  Naples, 
1876.  He  studied  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  made 
his  debut  at  the  Teatro  Regio  in  Turin  under  Arturo 
Toscanini,  and  then  played  at  Covent  Garden,  London ; 
La  Scala,  Milan;  San  Carlo,  Naples,  and  in  Lucerne, 
Switzerland.  In  1906  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  an  engagement  with  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
joined  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1909  as  solo  trombone  player,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds. 

Falconer,  Frederic  James,  English  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Edinburgh,  May  2,  1885 ;  he  studied  at 
the  Prague  Conservatory  and  at  the  London  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  is  now  a  violin  teacher  in  Edin- 
burgh and  head  of  his  own  string  quartet.  His  com- 
positions include  violin  pieces,  a  Fantasia  for  four 
violins,  an  orchestral  suite,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Falconi,  Alfonso,  Italian  composer,  born  Capracotta, 
Campobasso,  Mar.  4,  1859;  died  Florence,  1920;  for 
some  years  a  teacher  at  the  Institute  Cherubini.  His 
works  include  operas,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  and 
songs ;  also  several  theoretical  treatises. 

Falconi,  Anna  Bochkoltz,  see  Bochkolts-Falconi, 
Anna. 

Falconi  (Falcono,  Falconius),  Placido,  Italian 
composer,  born  Asola,  about  1530;  died  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  after  1600;  his  works  were  entirely  for  the 
church. 

Falconieri,  Andrea,  late  i6th  and  early  17th  century 
Italian  composer;  among  his  compositions  were  many 
villanelles  for  one,  two  and  three  voices,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  chamber  music, 

Faldix,  Guido,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century  Ger- 
man writer  on  musical  subjects ;  for  some  years  direc- 
tor of  the  Rostock  Conservatory  and  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  aesthetic  effect  of  intervals. 
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Falena,  Ugo,  Italian  opera  librettist,  who  died  at 
Rome  on  Sept.  21,  1931. 

Faleni,  Arturo,  Italian  composer,  theorist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Chieti  in  18/7.  He  studied  in  Genoa, 
composed  orchestral  and  piano  works,  wrote  treatises 
on  musical  theory,  history  and  biography,  and  founded 
the  Verdi  Institute  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1897. 

Falisse,  Auguste,  Belgian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Liege  in  1883.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Mire- 
court  with  Delinet,  and  then  worked  at  Paris  with 
Maucotel  and  Silvestre,  and  at  Brussels  with  Georges 
Chanot,  before  founding  his  own  business  in  the  latter 
city.  His  instruments  are  of  a  high  quality,  and  are 
modeled  after  those  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius. 

Falk,  Louis,  German  organist  and  music  teacher, 
born  in  Germany  in  1848;  died  Chicago,  May  26,  1925. 
He  came  to  America  at  an  early  age,  where  he  was  an 
organist  in  Chicago;  later  studying  in  Leipzig  and 
Hamburg.  Upon  his  return  to  Chicago  he  became 
organ  teacher  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College. 

Falk,  Nannette,  see  Auerbach,  Nannette. 

Falk,  Richard,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Moringen,  Apr.  29,  1879;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operas  and  songs.  He  has  edited  Cimarosa's 
The  Secret  Marriage  (II  Matrhnonio  Segreto}  and 
Paisiello's  Barber  of  Seville. 

Falk-Mehlig,  Anna,  see  Mehlig,  Anna  Folk-. 

Falkenau,  Ehrmann  von,  see  Ehrmann  von  Falke- 
nait. 

Falkenberg,  Georges,  French  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  Sept.  20,  1854.  He  studied  with 
G.  Mathias,  E.  Durand  and  Massenet,  wrote  piano 
works,  also  a  treatise  on  the  pedal  in  piano  playing. 

Falkenhagen,  August,  German  composer,  born  Al- 
tona,  Feb.  25,  1869;  his  works  include  ballets,  chamber  - 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Falkenthal,  Kurt,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Stettin,  July  2,  1906 ;  his  works  include  symphonic 
suites,  symphonic  poems  and  chamber  music. 

Falkman,  Olena,  see  Rabenius,  Olena  Ida  Teresia. 

Falkner,  Keith,  contemporary  English  baritone, 
born  near  Cambridge  in  1900.  He  studied  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  with  Hugh  Allen  at  Cambridge;  also 
at  the  London  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Albert 
Garcia,  later  becoming  a  pupil  of  Plunkett  Green,  Lier- 
hammer,  Mme.  Dossert  an.d  Grenzebach.  He  has 
achieved  considerable  success  in  recital,  oratorio,  radio 
and  in  films,  both  in  England  and  also  in  the  United 
States. 

Fall,  (i)  a  cadence  or  close;  (2)  the  hinged  part 
of  a  piano-top  that  covers  the  keyboard;  (3)  a  lower- 
ing of  the  voice. 

Fall,  Fritz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  July 
25>  1901 ;  bis  works  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 


Fall,  Leo,  Austrian  composer,  born  Olmutz,  Feb. 
2,  1873;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  16,  1925.  He  studied  with 
Robert  and  Johann  Fuchs  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
and  wrote  more  than  twenty  operas  and  operettas,  of 
which  one,  The  Dollar  Princess,  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  His  brothers,  Richard  and 
Siegfried,  were  also  composers,  and  his  father,  Moritz 
Fall,  was  a  well-known  military  band  conductor  and 
composer. 

Fall,  Moritz,  Austrian  military  band  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  5,  1848;  died  there,  July 
22,  1922;  father  of  Leo,  Richard  and  Siegfried  Fall. 
His  compositions  included  operettas,  dances  and 
marches. 

Fall,  Richard,  Austrian  composer,  born  Sewitsch, 
Apr.  3,  1882 ;  he  has  written  several  operettas. 

Fall,  Siegfried,  Austrian  composer,  born  Olmutz, 
Nov.  30,  1877;  pupil  of  Herzogenberg  and  Bruch. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  a  symphony,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Falla,  Manuel  de,  Spanish  composer,  born  Cadiz, 
Nov.  23,  1876.  He  is  Andalusian  both  by  birth  and  by 
descent  on  his  father's  side.  His  mother  was  a  Catalan, 
from  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  and  in  many  aspects  of 
his  music  de  Falla  seems  to  combine  the  imagination 
of  the  pure  Spaniard  with  the  instinct  for  formal  per- 
fection of  the  more  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of  the 
Mediterranean.  His  early  study  of  the  piano  was  pur- 
sued under  the  loving  care  and  devotion  of  his  gifted 
mother,  who  had  had  a  comprehensive  and  diversified 
musical  training;  she  was  not  only  accomplished  in 
piano  playing  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  but 
her  broad  outlook  over  the  entire  field  of  musical  art 
was  invaluable  in  shaping  and  moulding  the  esthetic 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  her  son's  genius. 
She  brought  to  bear  on  his  education  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  classical,  as  well  as  a 
keen  insight  into  the  modern  trends  of  musical  thought. 
With  such  able  help  and  encouragement  as  she  was 
able  to  provide,  the  boy's  progress  could  scarcely  have 
been  otherwise  than  rapid.  Manuel's  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  a  pianist  took  place  at  an  early  age,  when 
he  played  a  four-hand  arrangement  of  Haydn's  Seven 
Words  from  the  Cross  with  his  mother.  In  this  per- 
formance the  mother's  years  of  patient  effort  seemed 
to  be  amply  rewarded,  and  although  Manuel  was  not 
greatly  impressed  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
piano  virtuoso,  he  thus  gained  valuable  preliminary 
experience  for  the  great  work  that  was  before  him. 
De  Falla  felt  a  definite  urge  at  an  early  age  to  become 
a  composer,  sensing  there  the  greatest  possibilities  of 
achievement,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  material  prestige,  and  of  the  accomplishment 
of  great  and  noble  tasks  in  the  department  of  artistic 
endeavor.  Therefore,  when  he  entered  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Madrid,  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  under 
Felippe  Pedrell  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  as- 
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siduity.  Pedrell,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of 
modern  Spanish  music,  had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  impressionable  mind  of  the  youth ;  it  was  due  to  the 
invaluable  counsel  of  the  master  that  de  Falla  resolved 
to  give  vent  to  his  musical  expression  in  a  national 
musical  form.  After  several  tentative  experiments  in 
stage  music,  fame  came  to  de  Falla  when  his  opera 
La  Vida  Breve  was  awarded  enviable  distinction  by  the 
Academia  de  Bellas  Artes.  Considering  the  early  age 
of  the  composer  when  it  was  produced,  this  work  was 
remarkably  mature,  and  in  it  could  be  discerned  the 
germ  of  de  Falla's  future  greatness.  A  French  critic 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  entirely  free  of  gran- 
diloquence and  affectation,  a  remark  which  has  since 
been  amply  justified  in  the  light  of  many  subsequent 
performances;  the  score  abounds  in  exquisite  melody, 
and  there  is  no  page  where  the  effects  are  achieved  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  the  ingenuity  or  the  technical 
resource  of  the  composer.  In  1907  de  Falla  settled  in 
the  French  capital,  where,  for  the  sake  of  his  art,  he 
endured  privation  and  want.  But  he  kept  his  face 
ever  toward  the  great  ideal,  and  the  success  of  his 
friends,  Debussy,  Dukas  and  Ravel,  inspired  him  to 
greater  achievement.  After  seven  years  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  and  was  able  to  secure  per- 
formances of  some  of  his  other  works,  notably  the 
ballet,  El  Amor  Brujo,  the  orchestral  (with  piano) 
poem  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain  and  another 
ballet,  The  Three-cornered  Hat;  the  latter  work  made 
its  composer  an  international  figure  in  the  realm  of 
music  when  it  was  performed  by  the  Russian  Ballet  in 
1919.  Throughout  these  works,  the  gradual  expansion 
of  de  Falla' s  genius  is  to  be  noted.  They  contributed 
vastly  to  his  rapidly  increasing  reputation  and  his  fame 
began  to  assume  international  proportions.  After  ex- 
tensive travels  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Andalusia, 
de  Falla,  in  1922,  made  his  home  in  Granada,  settling 
down  to  serious  composition ;  he  has  by  no  means  con- 
fined his  musical  activity  to  works  for  the  dramatic 
stage,  and  for  the  orchestra,  but  has  made  notable 
contributions  of  sterling  merit  to  the  literature  of  cham- 
ber music,  such  as  the  concerto  far  harpsichord,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  violin  and  'cello.  In  this  work  he  proves 
conclusively  that  his  genius  is  not  restricted  to  large 
masses  of  tone  color,  and  that  he  is  able  to  express  him- 
self equally  well  within  the  confines  of  a  small  group. 
In  it  we  find  the  inevitable  reaction  against  the  flowery 
sentimentality  of  the  igth  century,  and  a  reversion  to 
the  clarity  of  the  i8th  century.  At  the  present  time, 
Falla  has  just  completed  a  great  dramatic  cantata,  At- 
lantida,  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra,  having  adapted 
his  own  text  from  the  Catalan  of  Jacinto  Verdagner; 
the  subject  matter  deals  with  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus.  He  is  also  writing  a  suite  for  piano, 
Pedrelliana,  in  homage  to  his  teacher,  Felipe  Pedrell; 
this  work  is  similar  to  his  other  works,  Hommage  & 
Debussy  and  Hovmviage  a  Paul  Dukas.  Falla  has  also 
written  several  songs. 


Fallani,  Domenico,  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
who  wrote  masses,  vespers  and  psalms  with  two  violins, 
viola  and  bass.  His  Orazione  di  Jeremiah  for  solo 
voice,  strings  and  organ  is  a  masterpiece. 

Fallberg,  Carl,  Swedish  composer,  pianist  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Fogelvik,  Vermland,  July  31,  1886. 
He  studied  at  Stockholm  and  Glasgow,  and  concertized 
in  Scandinavia  and  England  before  coming  to  America, 
where  he  taught  in  various  schools.  His  compositions 
include  a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Fallboard,  same  as  Fly  (q.v.). 

Faller,  Nikola  von,  Croatian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Iwanetz,  Apr.  22,  1862;  pupil  of 
Agram,  Krenn,  Bruckner  and  Massenet. 

Fallert,  Fritz,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Bern,  Aug.  16,  1897 ;  his  works  include  piano  pieces  and 
children's  songs. 

Fallouard,  Pierre  Jean  Michel,  French  organist 
and  composer,  born  Honfleur,  Calvados,  July  n,  1805; 
died  there,  Apr.  16,  1865.  He  wrote  pieces  for  piano, 
two  and  four  hands;  military  music;  variations  for 
clarinet,  pieces  for  two  clarinets,  organ  music  and 
songs. 

Falsa  musica,  see  Musica  ficta. 

False,  a  term  applied  to  incorrect  pitch  or  intona- 
tion. In  general,  any  note  that  is  played  incorrectly, 
or  any  note  in  a  composition  that  is  incorrect  or  struc- 
turally wrong. 

False  Cadence,  an  interrupted  or  deceptive  cadence. 

False  Fifth,  a  diminished  fifth. 

False  Relation  (also  called  inharmonic  or  cross 
relation).  A  harmonic  or  contrapuntal  discrepancy, 
resulting  from  a  chromatic  contradiction  between  two 
notes  in;  the  same  chord  or  an  adjacent  chord,  as  D 
and  D  flat  used  in  the  same  or  adjacent  chord.  False 
relations  have  always  attracted  composers,  especially 
those  of  the  English  madrigal  school. 

Falset.,  abbreviation  for  Falsetto. 

Falsetto,  the  highest  register  of  the  voice,  produced 
at  the  larynx  and  sometimes  used  by  male  singers. 
The  resultant  sounds  are  feeble,  forced  and  of  poor 
tonal  quality  except  in  occasional  instances. 

Falso  bordone,  see  Fauxbourdon. 

Falstaff,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ar- 
rigo  Boito,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  produced  at 
La  Scala  in  Milan  on  Feb.  9,  1893,  and  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  on  Feb.  4,  1895. 
The  story  is:  Falstaff,  a  merry, .but  conceited  fellow, 
thinks  himself  most  irresistible*  to  all  women.  He 
writes  two  identical  love  letters;  one  to  Mrs.  Ford 
and  one  to  Mrs.  Page  in  the  belief  that  he  has  fas- 
cinated both  of  the  ladies,  but  they  get  together  with 
Dame  Quickly  and  Mrs.  Ford's  daughter,  Nan,  compare 
the  letters  and  find  that  they  are  both  written  by  Fal- 
staff, They  plan  to  punish  him.;  in  the  meantime  Nan. 
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Is  complaining  to  her  mother  about  her  father  who 
wants  her  to  marry  Dr.  Caius,  even  though  she  is  in 
love  with  Fenton.  Dame  Quickly  arrives  at  Falstaff's 
house  with  an  invitation  for  him  to  come  to  Mrs. 
Ford.  Suspecting  nothing  he  accepts,  but  when  he 
arrives  at  Mrs.  Ford's,  Mrs.  Page  is  announced,  and 
he  has  to  hide  in  a  clothes  basket,  which  is  then  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  The  crowd  outside  enjoys  a  good 
laugh.  Not  yet  satisfied,  Mrs.  Ford  arranges  to  meet 
Falstaff  in  Windsor  Park;  while  there,  Ford  and  his 
men  arrive  dressed  as  fairies,  elves  and  imps;  Fal- 
staff's love  scene  with  Mrs.  Ford  is  interrupted,  and  he 
receives  a  good  thrashing.  Finally  Ford  consents  to 
Nan's  marriage  with  Fenton,  and  all  ends  happily. 

Faltin,  Richard  Friedrich,  German  conductor,  born 
Danzig,  Jan.  5,  1835;  died  June  i,  1918.  He  studied 
with  Markull  and  Schneider  before  going  to  Helsing- 
fors,  Finland,  as  conductor  of  the  symphony  concerts, 
the  Oratorio  Society  and  the  Finnish  Opera.  He  pub- 
lished two  books  of  Finnish  folk  songs. 

Faltis,  Emanuel,  Bohemian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Lanzau,  May  28,  1847;  died  Breslau,  Aug.  14, 
1900;  his  works  included  masses,  church  music  and 
songs. 

Faltis,  Evelyn,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Traute- 
nau,  Feb.  20,  1890;  died  Vienna,  May  19,  1937.  She 
studied  with  Fuchs,  Mandyczewski  and  Heuberger,  and 
was  prompter  at  the  German  Opera  in  Berlin  and  at 
Bayreuth.  Her  compositions  included  choral  works, 
orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Famitsin  (Famintzin,  Famintsin,  Faminzin),  Al- 
exander Sergeivitch,  Russian  composer,  born  Kalouga, 
Nov.  5,  1841;  died  Petrograd,  July  6,  1896.  He 
studied  at  Petrograd,  later  with  Hauptmann,  Richter 
and  Moscheles  at  Leipzig,  and  upon  his  return  to  Rus- 
sia, became  professor  of  musical  history  and  aesthetics 
at  the  newly-opened  Petrograd  Conservatory,  but  soon 
resigned  this  position  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
As  a  critic,  he  attracted  attention  by  attacking  the  new 
national  school  of  music.  He  composed  two  operas, 
three  string  quartets,  a  piano  quintet,  a  Russian  Rhap- 
sody for  violin  and  orchestra,  also  two  books  of  chil- 
dren's songs.  As  a  musical  antiquary  he  wrote  Russian 
Mummers  and  Gleemen,  as  well  as  monographs  on  the 
Indo-Chinese  scale  and  Russian  musical  instruments. 
Fancelli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  tenor,  born  in  1835 ;  died 
Florence,  Jan.  22,  1888 ;  a  member  of  Mapleson's  com- 
pany at  Drury  Lane,  London.  His  appearances  in- 
eluded  La  Scala,  Milan,  where  he  sang  Rhadames,  in  the 
first  Italian  performance  of  Alda. 

Fanciulla  del  West,  La,  see  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,  The. 

Fanciulli,  Francesco,  Italian  band  conductor,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Porto  San  Stef ano,  Tuscany, 
1853;  died  New  York,  July  17,  1915.  He  studied  in 
Florence,  and  after  conducting  in  Italy,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1876,  where  he  succeeded  Sousa  as 


conductor  of  the  Marine  Band  at  Washington,  and 
became  bandmaster  of  the  7ist  Regiment,  New  York, 
as  well  as  leading  his  own  band.  His  works  included 
both  grand  and  light  operas. 

Fancy  (English  equivalent  of  the  Italian  Fan- 
tasia, q.v.),  a  form  of  instrumental  music,  which  was 
free  from  formal  restriction  such  as  the  various  dance 
forms,  variations,  etc.;  it  was  very  popular  from  1550 
to  1650  in  England.  Fancies  were  composed  for  many 
consorts,  both  whole  and  broken,  by  such  famous  com- 
posers as  Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons,  John  Cooper,  Martin 
Peerson  and  John  Jenkins.  Thomas  Morley  described 
the  Fancy  as  "the  chiefest  kind  of  music  made  without 
a  ditty"  and  also  said  that  "for  them  that  practise  in- 
struments it  is  in  great  use." 

Fandango,  a  lively  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time; 
usually  accompanied  by  guitar  and  castanets,  and  some- 
times with  the  tambourine.  It  is  believed  to  be  of 
South  American  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century.  The 
Fandango  in  Southern  Spain  has  given  rise  to  other 
popular  songs  and  dances  as  the  malaguena,  rondena; 
Granadina  and  inurciana. 

Fanelli,  Ernest,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  June 
29,  1860;  died  Paris,  Nov.  24,  1917.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  under  Delibes;  after  composing  a 
few  symphonic  works  and  being  unable  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing for  his  compositions,  he  became  discouraged,  ceased 
writing,  and  lived  for  twenty  years  in  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity. He  was  re-discovered  by  Gabriel  Pierne,  to 
whom  he  had  submitted  one  of  his  scores  as  an  example 
of  his  handwriting.  Pierne  was  so  impressed  by  the 
music  that  he  had  it  produced  at  a  Colonne  concert. 
His  compositions,  which  are  grotesque  in  character,  are 
of  interest  only  in  as  much  as  they  anticipated  modern 
impressionism,  although  being  written  in  the  i88o's. 
Even  after  public  performances  of  his  works,  Fanelli 
never  resumed  his  work  in  composition. 

Faneschi,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born  Mont- 
alcino,  Sept.  17,  1750;  died  Siena,  Oct.  12,  1831;  his 
compositions  include  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Fanfare,  a  short  passage  for  trumpets  performed  at 
state  ceremonies,  military  reviews,  hunting  parties,  etc. 
In  England  they  are  called  "Flourishes,"  and  are  played 
by  the  trumpeters  of  His  Majesty's  household  cavalry 
in  unison  on  E  flat  trumpets  without  valves.  Fanfares 
have  been  introduced  into  opera  with  effectiveness,  as 
in  Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Wagner's  Tannhauser. 

Faning,  Eaton,  English  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Helston,  Cornwall,  May  20,  1850;  died  Brighton, 
Oct.  28,  1927;  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  where  he  later  became  a  professor.  His  com- 
positions include  operettas,  cantatas,  a  symphony, 
church  music  and  many  songs. 

Fanna,  Antonio,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Venice,  1792;  died  there,  Mar.  15,  1846;  his  works  in- 
clude piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 
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Fanning,  Cecil,  American  baritone  and  writer,  born 
Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  28,  1883.  He  has  toured  America 
and  Europe,  and  written  the  librettos  for  several  can- 
tatas, and  the  lyrics  for  many  songs. 

Fano,  GUI  do  Alberto,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Padua,  May  18,  1875.  He  studied  with  Pollini 
and  Martucci  before  becoming  a  teacher  at  the  Liceo 
Musicale,  Bologna,  director  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Parma,  and  artistic  director  of  the  Naples  Conserv- 
atory. His  works  include  an  opera,  symphonic  works, 
a  violin  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Fanta,  Robert,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Mar.  26,  1901 ;  his  works  include  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music  and  songs. 

Fantasia  (It.),  an  instrumental  composition  that  has 
no  restricted  form,  and  developed  in  European  countries 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Fancy  (q.v.)  in  England.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  polyphonic  school  of  German  organ- 
ists headed  by  Buxtehude ;  a  brilliant  fantasy  frequently 
served  as  a  prelude  to  a  fugue,  for  example  the  great 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  the  organ  by  J.  S. 
Bach.  The  fantasia  identified  itself  first  with  the 
harpsichord  and  later  with  the  piano;  Beethoven  used 
the  form  in  his  Choral  Fantasia  for  piano,  voices 
and  orchestra.  Many  composers  have  taken  an  existing 
theme  on  which  to  develop  a  fantasia,  for  example 
Vaughan  Williams'  Fantasia  on  a  theme  by  Tallis 
(q.v.)  for  stringed  orchestra. 

Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis,  a  work  by 
Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  composed  in  1910  for  double 
string  orchestra,  and  first  performed  at  the  Gloucester 
Cathedral  during  the  Three  Choirs  Festival  of  1910 
with  great  success ;  it  has  been  performed  a  number  of 
times  in  the  United  States.  The  theme  was  written  by 
Thomas  Tallis  (q.v.),  an  early  English  composer. 

Fantasiestiick,  a  name  used  by  Schumann  for  vari- 
ous characteristic  pieces  for  the  piano,  clarinet,  violin 
and  other  instruments. 

Fantasina  (It.),  a  little  fantasia. 

Fantasiren  (Ger.),  to  improvise. 

Fantasticheria  (It.),  a  composition  free  in  form  and 
fantastic  in  character. 

Fantastico  (It.),  Fantastique  (Fr.),  Fantastich 
(Ger.),  fantastic;  fanciful;  grotesque. 

Fantastic  Symphony  (Symphony  Fantastique), 
an  orchestral  work  by  Hector  Berlioz,  inspired  by  his 
affection  for  Harriet  Smithson,  an  Irish  actress  whom 
he  first  saw  on  the  Parisian  stage  in  the  role  of  Juliet  in 
Shakespeare's  play.  Its  subtitle  is  Episodes  in  the  Life 
of  an  Artist,  and,  according  to  Berlioz,  pictures  the 
visions  of  a  musician  under  the  influence  Of  opium; 
in  the  first  movement  he  meets  the  lady  of  his  dreams ; 
in  the  second  he  sees  her  again  at  a  grand  ball ;  in  the 
third  his  heart  is  calmed  in  the  midst  of  pastoral  scenes ; 
in  the  fourth  he  marches  to  the  scaffold  after  having 
killed  his  love;  in  the  fifth  witches  dance  around  his 
coffin,  after  holding  burial  services  in  which  the  Dies 


Irae  and  the  diabolical  dance  theme  are  intermingled. 
Berlioz  uses  one  slow  dreamy  motive,  called  by  him  the 
idee  fixe,  in  the  first  movement  to  symbolize  the  senti- 
ment of  perfect  love,  and  brings  it  back  in  all  other 
movements.  The  work  created  a  sensation  when  first 
performed  at  Paris  in  Dec.  1830;  it  was  praised  and 
disparaged — defended  and  attacked — with  the  greatest 
violence. 

Fante,  Antonio  del,  Italian  musical  director  and 
composer  who  died  at  Rome  in  1822.  He  became  di- 
rector at  S.  M.  Maggiore,  Rome,  1817,  and  left  his 
church  music  and  chamber  works  in  manuscript. 

Faiiton,  Nicolas,  i8th  century  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, who  was  musical  director  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
Paris,  in  1757 ;  his  works  were  chiefly  sacred  in  char- 
acter. 

Fanucchi,  Domenico,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Lucca  about  1795 ;  died  there,  June  24, 
1862;  a  pupil  of  Domenico  Puccini.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  players  of  his  time;  his  works  included 
motets,  masses,  psalms  and  hymns. 

Fara,  Giulio,  Italian  composer,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  teacher,  born  Cagliari,  Dec.  4,  1880;  his 
works  include  an  opera,  some  songs,  and  treatises  on 
Italian  folk  music  and  on  musical  form. 

Farabi,  El,  see  Alfarabi. 

Faraj  (Abu  'L),  *Ali  Al-Isfahani,  Arabian  musi- 
cologist, born  Ispahan,  897;  died  Baghdad  (or 
Aleppo),  967;  a  writer  on  music  and  the  author  of  an 
Arabian  dictionary  of  music.  His  most  important  work 
is  The  Great  Book  of  Songs;  it  includes  a  history  and 
anthology  of  all  Arabian  poetry  which  had  been  set  to 
music  down  to  his  own  times;  in  it  the  names  of  the 
tunes  are  given  with  the  words,  but  the  music  itself  is 
not  written  down  because  Arabian  musicians  had  no 
practical  system  of  notation,  and  had  to  memorize  all 
melodies. 

Farandole,  a  national  Provencal  dance  in  6-8  time, 
with  a  rhythm  that  is  strongly  accentuated.  It  is  danced 
by  a  long  string  of  people,  who  hold  one  another  by  the 
hands  or  by  ribbons,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  galoubet 
and  the  tambourin.  Many  more  join  the  dance  as  it 
winds  itself  through  the  streets,  especially  on  festival 
days  such  as  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  Faran- 
dole is  still  danced  in  Greece,  the  probable  place  of  its 
origin. 

Farber,  Friedrich,  German  organ  builder,  born 
Tonning,  Dec.  13,  1855;  died  Altona,  Feb.  16,  1928; 
for  many  years  director  of  the  Krtiss-Farber  Conserva- 
tory in  Hamburg-Altona. 

Farce  (Farse),  a  one-act  play,  with  or  without 
music,  of  a  comical  or  burlesque  character.  The  term 
derived  from  Latin  farcire,  meaning  "to  stuff," 
originally  was  applied  to  an  odd  form  of  canticle,  once 
used  at  church  festivals,  the  text  of  which  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Latin  and  the  vernacular. 
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Farding  (Farthing),  Thomas,  English  composer, 
born  about  14/5;  died  about  1520;  his  best  known 
works  are  the  rounds,  Aboffe  oil  thynge  and  Hey  now, 
and  the  madrigal-like  compositions,  The  Thowght 
within  my  Brest  and  /  love  trewly. 

Fare,  Florence,  see  Rowlings,  Alfred  IV. 

Farell,  Marita,  contemporary  Czech  lyric  soprano. 
She  made  her  debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety when  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  sang  successfully 
in  concert,  operetta,  revue  and  at  the  Glyndebourne 
Opera  Mozart  Festival  in  London  before  being  engaged 
to  sing  the  high  lyric  roles  in  Wagnerian  operas  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  for  the  sea- 
son of  1937-38.  Her  greatest  success  has  been  in  her 
interpretation  of  the  roles  of  Zerlena  and  Susanne  in 
Mozart's  operas. 

Farewell  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  composed 
by  Josef  Haydn  in  1772  during  the  period  in  which  he 
was  conductor  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  orchestra.  Shortly 
before  conceiving  this  work,  Haydn  had  asked  the 
Prince  for  an  extended  leave  of  absence,  but  His  Royal 
Highness,  expecting  the  arrival  of  important  guests, 
urged  him  to  defer  the  vacation.  Haydn,  not  to  be  put 
off,  elected  to  reiterate  his  request  in  musical  form  by 
arranging  the  instrumentation  of  the  last  movement  of 
this  symphony  so  that  one  by  one  the  players  stop,  pick 
up  their  instruments,  blow  out  the  candles  on  their 
desks,  and  walk  out  of  the  room,  leaving  only  two  vio- 
linists to  play  the  last  bars  of  the  movement.  The 
Farewell  Symphony  is  said  to  have  accomplished  its 
purpose  in  gaining  the  desired  leave  of  absence. 

Farfara,  Benigno  Ballon,  contemporary  Peruvian 
composer. 

Fargas  y  Soler,  Antonio,  igth  century  Spanish 
writer,  who  was  the  author  of  biographical  sketches  of 
Spanish  musicians,  and  also  of  a  dictionary  of  music. 

Farge,  de  la,  see  Lafage. 

Faria,  Luiz  da  Costa  e,  Portuguese  priest  and  com- 
poser, born  Guarda,  Oct.  14,  1679.  He  wrote  the  words 
and  music  for  many  zarzuelas  and  vilhaucicos. 

Farina,  Carlo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Mantua,  end  of  i6th  century;  a  violinist  at  the  court  at 
Dresden  about  1625,  then  at  Danzig,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Italy.  He  is  considered  the  first  virtuoso 
on  the  violin  and  his  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, not  only  in  the  development  of  the  technic 
of  the  instrument,  but  also  in  that  of  the  solo-sonata  in 
which  he  adopted  Gabriel's  form  while  discarding  the 
polyphonic  treatment.  His  violin  compositions  include 
the  first  specimens  of  harmonics,  staccato,  pizzicato, 
con  legno,  etc.,  which  were  to  become,  within  the  next 
hundred  years,  part  of  legitimate  violin  technic.  His 
five  books  of  pavans,  galliards  and  courantes  were  pub- 
lished at  Dresden,  1626-1628. 

Farinel,  Michel,  see  Farinelli,  Michel 

Farinelli  (stage  name  of  Carlo  Broschi),  Italian 
male  soprano,  born  Naples,  June  24,  1705;  died  Bo- 
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logna,  July  15,  1782.  He  was  taught  by  Porpora,  and 
sang  successfully  at  Naples  where  he  was  playfully 
called  "il  Ragazzo"  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  made 
his  debut  at  Rome  in  Porpora's  opera,  Eumene,  and 
from  then  on,  his  fame  spread  throughout  Italy  and 
Europe.  He  went  to  London  in  1734,  joined  Porpora's 
company,  which  was  then  opposing  Handel,  and  brought 
disaster  to  Handel's  opera  company,  the  great  composer 
turning  to  the  writing  of  oratorios.  His  singing  cured 
King  Philip  V  of  Spain  of  his  melancholia,  and  Fari- 
nelli became  his  confidant,  living  in  Madrid  in  great 
affluence  for  some  years. 

Farinelli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born 
Este,  May  7,  1769;  died  Trieste,  Dec.  12,  1836;  pupil 
of  Fago,  Sala,  and  Tritto.  His  first  opera,  produced 
at  Naples  in  1792,  was  followed  by  more  than  fifty 
more,  both  serious  and  comic,  all  admittedly  written 
in  imitation  of  Cimarosa's  style  of  operatic  composition; 
Farinelli  also  composed  some  church  music. 

Farinelli,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer,  born 
Grenoble,  Jan.  15,  1655;  died  about  1720;  his  works 
included  dramatic  pieces  and  flute  compositions. 

Farinelli  (Farinel),  Michel,  French  composer  and 
violinist,  baptized  Grenoble,  May  23,  1649.  He  trav- 
eled in  Spain  and  Portugal,  became  Intendant  of  Music 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  later  singing  master  to  the 
nuns  of  Montfleury,  near  Grenoble.  He  issued  a  vol- 
ume of  sacred  music  in  1696  and  composed  (or  ar- 
ranged) Les  Folies  d'Espagne,  which  became  known  as 
Farind's  Ground;  this  latter  is  the  air  for  which  Corelli 
wrote  an  exquisite  series  of  variations. 
^  Farjeon,  Harry,  English  composer,  born  Hohokus, 
N.  J.,  May  6,  1878.  He  was  of  English  parentage, 
went  to  England  at  an  early  age,  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  later  became  a  teacher 
there.  He  has  written  an  opera,  operettas,  a  piano  con- 
certo, a  Hans  Andersen  Suite  for  small  orchestra, 
chamber  music,  and  two  song  cycles  and  many  success- 
ful piano  pieces. 

Farkas,  Edmund  (Hungarian  5don),  Hungarian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Puszta-Monostor,  Heves, 
1851 ;  died  Klausenburg,  Sept.  i,  1912;  pupil  of  Volk- 
mann,  Abranyi  and  Erkel.  He  became  director  of  the 
Klausenburg  Conservatory,  conducted  operas,  wrote 
musical  articles  for  various  periodicals.  Farkas  com- 
posed in  many  forms,  including  operas,  masses,  and 
string  music  in  which  he  stressed  the  national  Hun- 
garian element. 

Farley,  Marion,  igth  century  American  composer; 
her  songs  achieved  a  considerable  popularity. 

Farmer,  Henry,  English  violinist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Nottingham,  May  13,  1819;  died  there, 
June^  25,  1891 ;  self-taught.  He  had  a  music  shop  in 
Nottingham,  and  composed  a  Mass  in  B  flat,  several 
violin  concertos,  an  orchestral  overture,  glees,  piano 
pieces  and  songs.  He  also  wrote  several  methods  and 
instructive  works  for  violin  and  organ. 


FARMER,  HENRY  GEORGE.-FARRAR 


Farmer,  Henry  George,  Irish  musicologist,  born 
Birr,  Jan.  17,  1882.  He  lives  in  Glasgow,  is  an  author- 
ity on  Oriental  music,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  his 
investigations  in  the  field  of  Arabian  music. 

Farmer,  John,  i6th  century  English  madrigal  com- 
poser of  the  Elizabethan  period,  known  for  his  madri- 
gals and  his  settings  for  four  voices  of  old  church 
psalm  tunes.  His  madrigals  are  unpretentious,  but 
melodious  and  attractive.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
or  the  dates  of  his  birth  or  death,  except  that  he  was 
living  in  London  when  his  madrigals  were  published 
there  in  1599. 

Farmer,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
Nottingham,  Aug.  16,  1836;  died  Oxford,  July  17, 
1901.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  became 
organist  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  founded  a  mu- 
sical society.  His  works  included  a  fairy  opera,  a  can- 
tata, an  oratorio,  choral  works,  a  piano  quintet  and 
many  songs. 

Farmer,  Thomas,  English  composer  and  writer, 
died  before  1695  ;  a  graduate  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
the  author  of  A  Consort  of  Musick  in  four  parts,  con- 
taming  thirty-three  Lessons,  beginning  with  an  Over- 
ture, and  another  work  on  the  same  order,  containing 
eleven  lessons,  and  beginning  with  a  Ground. 

Farnaby,  Giles,  English  composer,  born  at  Truro, 
Cornwall,  about  1565;  died  at  London  in  1589.  His 
works  include  twenty  four-part  canzonets,  one  eight- 
part  madrigal,  and  many  compositions  for  the  virginals 
(q.v.),  the  latter  considered  only  second  to  those  writ- 
ten by  William  Byrd.  More  than  fifty  of  his  composi- 
tions are  included  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book 
(q.v.). 

Farnaby,  Richard,  i6th  century  English  composer, 
son  of  Giles  Farnaby;  four  of  his  pieces  for  the  vir- 
ginals are  included  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book 


Farnam,  Lynnwood,  Canadian  organist,  born  Sut- 
ton,  Quebec,  Jan.  13,  1885;  died  New  York,  Nov.  23, 
1930.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London,  England,  and  later  occupied  organ  posts  in 
Montreal  and  Boston  before  coming  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Communion  at  New  York  in  1920.  He  also 
became  head  of  organ  department  in  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1928,  and  made 
many  tours  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
citalist;  his  programs  included  all  Bach's  works. 

Farner,  Eugene  Adrian,  American  organist,  con- 
ductor, teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Brooklyn,  N,  Y., 
in  1888.  He  conducted  oratorio  and  opera  in  the  West, 
and  organized  the  first  "Music  Week"  in  the  United 
States.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  teaching,  conduct- 
ing and  composing.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
opera  The  White  Buffalo  Maiden. 

Farneti,  Maria,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
Italian  soprano,  born  at  Forli.  She  studied  at  the 
Pesaro  Lyceum  where  her  teacher  was  Boccabadati. 


She  appeared  in  the  title  roles  of  both  Iris  and  Isabeau 
by  Mascagni,  and  also  in  Puccini's  Madame  Butterfly. 

Farnsworth,  Charles  Hubert,  American  organist, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Cesarea,  Turkey,  Nov.  29, 
1859;  a  pupil  of  B.  D.  Allen  at  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
has  headed  the  music  departments  at  Colorado  Univer- 
sity and  at  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  and  has  written  educational  works  on  mu- 
sic, including  Education  through  Music. 

Farotto,  Celeste,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Milan, 
1864.  He  did  not  start  making  instruments  until  he 
was  thirty-six  years  old,  but  has  since  made  many  vio- 
lins modelled  after  those  of  Guarnerius,  Niccolo  Amati 
and  Stradivarius,  which  have  been  awarded  prizes. 

Farouka,  see  Ferruca* 

Farrant,  John  (of  Salisbury),  English  composer 
and  organist  who  flourished  about  1600;  his  sacred 
works  included  a  Service  in  D  minor. 

Farrant,  John  (of  Christ  Church,  Newgate),  Eng- 
lish composer,  who  flourished  about  1600;  the  majority 
of  his  compositions  were  for  the  church. 

Farrant,  Richard,  English  composer,  born  1530; 
died  Nov.  30,  1580.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  later  becom- 
ing organist  and  chorusmaster  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  afterwards  reappointed  to  the  Chapel 
Royal.  His  church  music  was  well  known,  the  most 
famous  being  a  cathedral  service  in  A  minor  and  the 
two  hymns,  Coll  to  remember,  and  Hide  not  thou  Thy 
Face. 

Farrar,  Ernest  Bristow,  English  composer,  born 
Blackheath,  July  7,  1885 ;  killed  in  action,  France,  Sept. 
18,  1918.  He  was  a  composer  of  great  promise,  and 
the  Carnegie  Trust  has  given  him  posthumous  recog- 
nition by  publishing  some  of  his  works,  including  a  suite 
for  orchestra,  and  three  choral  songs.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  London,  and  was  or- 
ganist at  the  English  Church  in  Dresden.  Other  pub- 
lished works  include  a  setting  of  The  Blessed  Damosel, 
for  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Farrar,  Frederic  Emerson,  American  composer, 
born  Haverhill,  Mass.,  June  25,  1864.  He  studied  in 
America,  Italy  and  Germany,  and  composed  numerous 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Farrar,  Geraldine,  American  soprano,  born  Melrose, 
Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1882;  pupil  of  Trabadello  at  Paris,  and 
of  Lilli  Lehman  at  Berlin.  She  made  her  debut  at 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  on  Oct.  5,  1901,  singing  the 
role  of  Marguerite  in  Faust,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  company  for  many  years.  She  was  first  heard  in 
1906  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in  Gou- 
nod's Romeo  and  Juliet.  Her  repertory  included 
French,  German  and  Italian  operas,  and  she  sang  at 
various  times  in  .all  the  leading  European  opera  houses. 
The  subtlety  and  charm  of  her  acting  combined  with 
the  dramatic  intensity  of  her  voice  and  the  force  of  her 
personality  made  her  famous  throughout  the  civilized 
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world.  The  sensational  success  of  the  film  production 
of  her  Carmen  is  ample  proof  of  her  convincing  his- 
trionic powers.  Her  autobiography  appeared  in  1916. 

Farre,  William,  Norwegian  musician  and  band  mas- 
ter, born  Trondhjem,  Aug.  I,  1874.  In  1901  he  or- 
ganized several  bands  for  boys  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Christiania,  and  later  undertook  similar  projects  in 
other  Norwegian  cities. 

Farrenc,  Jacques  Hippolyte  Aristede,  French 
writer  on  music,  music  critic,  composer  and  flutist,  born 
Marseilles,  Apr.  9,  1794;  died  Paris,  Jan.  31,  1865. 
He  composed  a  concerto,  sonatas  and  variations  for  the 
flute,  but  became  best  known  for  his  writings  on  music. 
He  spent  years  collecting  material  for  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Fetis'  Universal  Biography,  and  wrote  the  bio- 
graphical notices  for  the  Tresor  des  pianistes,  a  monu- 
mental collection  of  piano  music  in  twenty  volumes. 

Farrenc,  Jeanne  Louise,  French  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  May  31,  1804;  died  there,  Sept. 
15,  1875;  wife  of  Jacques  Farrenc,  sister  of  Auguste 
Dumont,  and  aunt  of  Ernst  Reyer.  She  studied  with 
Reicha,  Moscheles  and  Hummel,  and  was  for  thirty 
years  professor  of  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  She 
married  Jacques  Hippolyte  Aristede  Farranc  in  1821. 
She  was  a  fine  artist  and  a  good  composer  of  sym- 
phonic and  chamber  music,  as  well  as  for  the  piano,  her 
works  being  frequently  played  in  public.  Her  anthol- 
ogy of  piano  music,  Tresor  des  pianistes,  is  of  the  high- 
est value,  as  well  as  her  treatise  on  the  abbreviations 
employed  in  harpsichord  music. 

Farrenc,  Victorine  Louise,  French  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  23,  1826;  died  there,  Jan. 
3,  1859;  daughter  of  Jeanne  Louise  Farrenc.  She 
studied  with  her  mother,  and  composed  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Farsa,  see  Farce. 

Farthing,  Thomas,  see  Farding,  Thomas. 

Farwell,  Arthur,  American  musical  ethnologist, 
lecturer,  editor,  writer,  conductor  and  composer,  born 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Apr.  23,  1872.  He  had  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Baldwin  Seminary  in  his  native  city,  and 
entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  specialized  in  electrical  engineering.  He  grad- 
uated from  there  in  1893 >  ^  next  six  years  were  spent 
in  an  intensive  study  of  music,  his  teacher  being  Homer 
Norris.  Then  he  went  to  Berlin  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Humperdinck,  and  in  order  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  his  musical  education  he  studied  with 
the  eminent  French  organist  and  composer,  Alexandre 
Guilmant.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  became  a 
lecturer  on  musical  subjects  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  remaining  two  years,  and  establishing  a 
high  reputation  for  his  comprehensive  musical  knowl- 
edge. His  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  music 
publishing  business,  the  Wa-Wan  Press  at  Newton, 
Mass. ;  his  object  was  to  promote  the  works  of  Ameri- 
can composers,  particularly  those  who  used  the  folk  lore 
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of  the  American  Indians  as  a  basis  for  their  composi- 
tions.    In  1903  he  made  investigations  among  the  In- 
dians on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  prepared  a  report  on 
Indian  songs  and  Spanish  folk  songs  heard  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  American  Institute  of  Archeology.  Later 
he  founded  the  American  Music  Society,  became  chief 
critic  on  the  staff  of  a  periodical,  "Musical  America," 
and  supervised  municipal  concerts  in  New  York.    From 
1915-18  he  was  director  of  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment in  New  York,  and  for  one  season  was  acting  head 
of  the  music  department  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia.   As  a  composer  he  is  best  known  by  pieces  written 
along  the  lines  of  his   favorite  study,   Indian  music, 
among  them,  Cornell,  an  overture;  American  Indian 
Melodies  for  piano;  the  orchestral  pieces,  Dawn,  Ichi- 
bussh  and  The  Domain  of  the  Hurakan;  the  Symbolis- 
tic Studies  for  piano;  Impressions  of  the   Wa-Wan 
Ceremony,  and  the  Navajo  War  Dance.  He  wrote  music 
for  pageants  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  at  Darien,  Conn.; 
also  a  masque  for  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  at 
New  York  in  1916.    He  composed  music  for  the  com- 
munity masque  The  Evergreen  Tree,  and  incidental 
music  for  Parker's  Joseph  and  His  Brethren  and  Shel- 
don's Garden  of  Paradise.    Other  works  are  Grail  Song 
for  the  stage,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a  string 
quartet,  a  suite  for  trio;  a  choral  work,  Mountain  Song, 
and  Prelude  to  a  Spiritual  Drama  for  orchestra.    His 
works  have  been  performed  by  Pierre  Monteux,  Henri 
Verbrugghen,  Howard  Hanson,  and  Vladimir  Shavitch. 
He  has  recently  written  four  a  cappella  choruses  on 
Indian  themes,  a  symphony  and  a  piano  quintet. 

Fasch,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
music  master,  born  Buttelstedt,  Weimar,  Apr.  15,  1688; 
died  Zerbst,  Dec.  5,  1758;  a  pupil  of  Kuhnau,  Graup- 
ner  and  Grunewald;  music  master  in  Bohemia  and  at 
Zerbst.  His  compositions  include  seven  series  of  church 
cantatas,  twelve  masses,  sixty-nine  overtures,  and 
twenty-one  concertos.  Many  of  these  manuscripts  are 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Leip- 
zig and  Brussels.  At  the  Thomasschule,  Leipzig,  there 
are  parts  of  five  orchestral  suites  in  the  handwriting  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  who  held  his  work  in  high  esteem. 

Fasch,  Karl  Friedrich  Christian,  German  composer 
and  harpsichordist,  born  Zerbst,  Nov.  18,  1736;  died 
Aug.  3,  1800;  son  of  Johann  Friedrich  Fasch.  His 
musical  talent  developed  at  an  early  age,  and  he  was 
appointed,  at  Benda's  recommendation,  as  harpsichord- 
ist to  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin,  as  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach's  assistant.  He  devoted  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  the  composition  of  church  music,  and 
to  the  formation  of  the  famous  "Singakademie,"  which 
he  successfully  conducted,  and  which  still  remains  one 
of  the  foremost  choral  societies  in  Germany. 

Fascia  (It),  a  tie. 

Fasolo,  Giovanni  Battista,  I7th  century  Italian 
monk  and  composer,  born  at  Asti;  his  works  include 
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cantatas,  ariettas,  organ  pieces  and  collections  of  songs, 
all  published  between  1627  and  1645. 

Fasolt,  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  sung  by  a  bass.  In  the  first  of  the  cycle's  four 
operas,  The  Rhinegold,  Fasolt  and  Fafner,  two  giants, 
have  built  a  castle  for  the  gods,  and  receive  the  Rhine- 
gold  in  payment;  they  quarrel  over  the  possession  of 
the  "Ring"  included  in  this  treasure,  and  Fasolt  is 
killed. 

Fassbaender,  Hedwig,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Lucerne,  May  10,  1897;  daughter  of  Peter  Fass- 
baender; now  a  teacher  and  recognized  concert  artist 
in  Munich. 

Fassbaender,  Peter,  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Aachen,  Jan.  28,  1867 ;  died  Zurich,  Feb.  27,  1920.  He 
studied  with  Jensen,  Wiillner  and  Seiss,  and  composed 
songs,  choral,  instrumental,  operatic,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Fassbaender-Domgraf,  Willi,  German  operatic 
baritone  and  composer,  born  Aachen,  Feb.  19,  1897; 
a  singer  at  the  Berlin  Staatsoper.  His  works  are  chiefly 
songs. 

Fassbender,  Zdenka,  German  soprano,  born  Tet- 
schen,  Bohemia,  Dec.  12,  1879.    She  studied  with  Felix 
Mottl,  and  has  appeared  in  Wagner  and  Strauss  operas. 
Fassunge,  Raimund,  German  composer,  clarinettist 
and  organist,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  8,  1889.    He  studied  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory  and  with  Gernsheim  and  George 
Schumann;   his  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a 
symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and  songs. 
Faster,  Otto,  see  Fetras,  Oskar. 
Fastosamente   (It.),  pompously,  in  a  stately  man- 
ner. 

Fastre,  Josef,  Dutch  composer,  clarinettist  and 
teacher,  born  Vlissingen,  June  22, 1783 ;  died  's  Graven- 
hage,  Apr.  13,  1842 ;  a  player  in  the  Royal  choir,  and 
a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Music  School.  His  works  in- 
cluded pieces  for  clarinet,  for  flute,  and  for  violin ;  also 
children's  songs. 

Fatinitza,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Zell 
and  Genee,  music  by  Franz  von  Suppe,  first  production 
at  Vienna  on  Jan.  5,  1876.  The  story  is:  a  Russian 
officer  named  Vladimir  Samoiloff  has  the  playful  habit 
of  masquerading  in  woman's  attire;  on  one  occasion 
the  deception  is  so  perfect  that  General  Kautschakoff 
falls  in  love  with  him.  After  a  number  of  embarrass- 
ing situations  Vladimir  manages  to  escape  from  the 
General,  still  avoiding  detection ;  in  his  regular  clothes, 
Vladimir  meets  the  General's  niece,  Lydia.  The  two 
fall  in  love,  and  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  General 
from  recognizing  Vladimir  as  his  lost  Fatinitza  now 
presents  itself.  Finally  Vladimir  hits  upon  the  scheme 
of  posing  as  Fatinitza's  brother,  and  he  tells  the  Gen- 
eral that  Fatinitza  has  long  since  died  of  a  broken  heart 
on  account  of  her  separation  from  the  General.  After 
the  General  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  ( ?)  of 
this  story,  he  looks  more  favorably  on  the  courtship  of 


Vladimir  and  his  niece,  finally  consenting  to  their  mar- 
riage. 

Fattorini,  Gabriele,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Faenza,  latter  half  of  i6th  century;  his  works 
included  several  volumes  of  motets  and  madrigals. 

Fattorini,  Roberto,  Italian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Rome,.  Nov.  I,  1870.  With  Sgambati  and  Gulli 
he  took  part  in  important  chamber-music  concerts  in 
Rome,  taught  at  the  National  Musical  Institute  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia. 

Faubel,  Josef,  German  clarinettist  and  composer, 
born  Aschaffenburg,  June  12,  1801 ;  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  players  of  his  time.  He  toured  Europe, 
and  also  wrote  solos  for  his  instrument. 

Fauchey,  Paul,  French  composer  and  singing  mas- 
ter, born  in  1858 ;  chef  du  chant  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
He  wrote  a  three-act  "opera-comique  populaire,"  La 
Carmagnole,  produced  at  Paris  in  1897. 

Fauconier,  Benoist  Constant,  French  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Fontaine-l'fiveque,  Apr.  28,  1816;  died 
Thuin,  Feb.  16,  1877;  a  pupil  of  Fetis  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory.  His  works  included  operas,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Faugues  (Fauques,  Fagus,  La  Fage),  Guil- 
leaume,  isth  century  Netherland  composer  and  con- 
trapuntist. 

Faugues,  Vincent,  I5th  century  Dutch  composer; 
some  of  his  masses  are  preserved  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
at  Rome. 

Faulkes,  William,  English  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Liverpool,  Nov.  4,  1863 ;  died  there,  Jan. 
25,  1933 ;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music,  or- 
chestral works  and  several  albums  of  organ  pieces. 

Faulkner,  Anne  Shaw,  see  Oberndorfer,  Anne 
Shaw  Faulkner. 

Fanner,  Adalbert,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vi- 
enna about  1760;  two  string  trios  are  preserved  in  the 
Munich  library. 

Fauner,  Franz,  i8th  century  composer,  whose  cham- 
ber music  is  preserved  at  Karlsruhe,  and  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Friends  of  Music. 

Faure,  Gabriel  Urbain,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pamiers,  Ariege,  May  12,  1845 ;  died  Paris, 
Nov.  4,  1924.  His  musical  talent  manifested  itself  at 
an  extremely  early  age,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  his  unusual  gifts  in  that  di- 
rection, he  was  sent  to  the  Niedermeyer  School  of 
Religious  Music  in  Paris,  where  his  studies  were  pur- 
sued under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  distinguished 
director  and  founder  of  that  institution.  Among  his 
other  teachers  were  Dietsch  and  Saint-Saens;  Faure 
always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  efforts  of  the 
latter  in  furthering  his  musical  education.  Saint-Saens 
provided  an  excellent  example  for  the  young  man,  who 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  his  invaluable 
counsel  and  advice,  but  for  the  rare  opportunity  of 
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studying  the  great  master's  works  at  first  hand.  Faure 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Saint- Saens  throughout  his 
life,  and  much  of  the  recognition  he  secured  was  due 
to  the  interest  the  distinguished  teacher  took  in  his  pu- 
pil. Faure  left  the  school  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  his  first  appointment  as  an  organist  was  to  a  very 
important  post  in  Rennes.  He  remained  there  four 
years,  increasing  his  reputation  as  a  player  of  the  first 
rank,  as  a  choral  conductor  of  unusual  ability,  and  as 
a  composer.  After  his  return  to  Paris  in  1870,  he  be- 
came second-organist  at  St.  Sulpice.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  position  of  principal  organist  at  St. 
Honore.  These  activities  covered  a  period  of  many 
years,  during  which,  in  addition  to  his  multifarious 
duties  as  organist  and  musical  director,  he  worked  in- 
defatigably  at  composition.  In  1892  he  succeeded 
Guiraud  as  Inspecteur  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  four  years 
later  assumed  the  duties  of  general  director  of  music 
at  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine.  His  most  important 
official  position  was  as  the  successor  of  Dubpis  in  the 
directorship  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1905.-  He  remained  there  fifteen 
years,  and  his  'influence  as  a  teacher  was  most  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect.  Among  his  pupils  during  this 
period  were  Aubert,  Ducasse,  Enesco,  Laparra,  Ravel 
and  Florent  Schmitt.  Faure  first  came  into  prominence 
as  a  composer  in  a  series  of  works  written  in  the  idiom 
which  he  found  most  congenial,  namely  the  song-form. 
This  first  exquisite  group  of  songs  was  published  in 
1865,  and  among  them  were  to  be  found  several  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  personality  of  their  composer. 
Characteristic  of  these,  and  of  many  of  his  later  and 
more  elaborate  works,  was  a  certain  ingratiating  and 
elusive  quality  about  their  melodic  construction,  to- 
gether with  a  most  ingenious  use  of  harmonic  pro- 
gressions. Among  the  works  by  which  Faure  is  best 
known  at  the  present  time  are  Aprcs  un  Rcve,  En 
Priere  and  Les  Roses  df Ispahan,  all  gems  of  the  rarest 
beauty  in  vocal  art,  and  examples  of  the  highest  per- 
fection in  lyric  composition.  He  also  composed  many 
piano  pieces,  and  a  series  of  duets  for  women's  voices, 
on  texts  by  Racine,  were  produced  at  the  National  Mu- 
sical Society.  His  most  remarkable  instrumental 
works  include  a  violin  sonata,  Berceuse  and  Romance, 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  a  beautiful  £legie  for  'cello, 
quartets  for  piano  and  strings  and  for  strings  alone,  a 
violin  concerto,  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral  works, 
a  requiem,  and  a  choral  composition  entitled  The  Birth 
of  Venus.  Other  important  pieces  are  Madrigal  for 
vocal  quartet  and  orchestra,  Pavane  for  orchestra  and 
chorus,  a  number  of  songs  to  Verlaine's  words,  and 
incidental  music  to  various  plays,  including  Dumas' 
Caligula,  Haracourt's  Shylock  (adapted  from  Shake- 
speare), and  Maeterlinck's  Pelleas  and  Melisande. 

Faure,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  dramatic  baritone 
and  composer,  born  Moulins,  Jan.  15,  1830;  died  Paris, 
NQV.  9,  1914.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
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and  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1852,  and 
appeared  with  tremendous  success  for  more  than  twenty 
years  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  Opera-Comique,  and  in 
London  at  Covent  Garden  and  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
creating  many  roles  in  operas  by  Verdi,  Auber  and 
Meyerbeer.  He  also  wrote  several  quasi-religious  songs, 
one  of  which,  Les  Rameaux  (The  Palms),  achieved 
worldwide  popularity. 

Faust,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Jules 
Barbier,  music  by  Charles  Gounod,  first  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris  on  Mar.  19,  1859.  The 
story  is:  Faust,  an  aged  philosopher,  wearies  of  fame, 
and  sells  his  soul  to  Mephistopheles  in  return  for  being 
restored  to  youth.  He  meets,  loves  and  betrays  Mar- 
guerite, whose  brother,  Valentine,  has  left  her  in  the 
care  of  Dame  Martha  while  he  is  away  at  war.  Upon 
his  return,  Valentine  challenges  Faust,  but  is  killed 
through  the  intervention  of  Mephistopheles.  Mar- 
guerite loses  her  reason,  kills  her  new-born  child,  and 
is  condemned  to  death.  She  refuses  to  accept  the  aid 
of  either  Faust  or  Mephistopheles,  and  finally  dies  with 
angels  chanting  her  pardon  while  Faust  is  led  to  the 
lower  regions  to  keep  his  bargain  with  Satan. 

Faust,  Karl,  German  bandmaster  and  dance  com- 
poser, born  Neisse,  Silesia,  Feb.  18,  1825;  died  Bad 
Cudorva,  Sept.  12,  1892. 

Faust  Overture,  an  orchestral  work  by  Richard 
Wagner ;  as  originally  planned,  this  composition  was  to 
be  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  inspired  by 
Goethe's  Faust.  It  was  rehearsed  by  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  without  satisfactory  results;  the 
first  performance  was  conducted  by  Wagner  at  a  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at  the  Grosser  Garten, 
Dresden,  on  July  22,  1842,  but  with  little  success.  A 
revised  version  was  first  played  at  a  concert  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft,  at 
Zurich,  with  Wagner  conducting.  Edward  Dann- 
reuther,  in  his  essay  on  Wagner  in  Grove's  Dictionary, 
makes  this  critical  remark:  "It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
construction  and  instrumentation.  The  influence  of 
Beethoven  is  apparent  in  the  concise  power  of  the 
themes  and  the  plain  direct  manner  in  which  they  are 
set  forth,  yet  the  work  is  Wagner's  own  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

Faustina,  see  Hasse,  Faustina. 

Faustini-Fasini,  Eugenic,  Italian  pianist  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Rome,  Nov.  24,  1874 ;  author  of  Pergo- 
lesi  and  Rubinsteiniana. 

Faustus  (Faust),  a  German  legend,  dealing  with  the 
story  of  a  learned  doctor  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil 
in  exchange  for  knowledge  and  power.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  based  on  the  life  of  a  person  who  actually 
lived  in  the  i6th  century.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  by  Goethe  and  some  twenty  other  German  au- 
thors, and  has  been  wholly  or  partially  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing musical  works:  Faust,  operas  by  Gounod  and 
Spohr;  Doktor  Faust,  opera  by  Busoni;  La  Damnation 
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de  Faust,  dramatic  legend  by  Berlioz ;  Mephisto  Walts 
and  Faust  Symphony  by  Liszt,  as  well  as  other  compo- 
sitions. 

Fauvel,  Andre  Joseph,  French  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1756;  a  member  of 
the  Paris  Opera  orchestra  for  twenty  years.  He  wrote 
elementary  pieces  and  teaching  material  for  the  violin ; 
Pierre  Rode  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Faux  bourdon  (O.  Fr.  faulxbourdon;  Mid.  Eng. 
faburden;  It.  falso  bordone),  a  form  of  rudimentary 
harmony  or  discant  using  thirds  and  sixths,  as  in  a 
succession  of  chords  of  the  sixth.  It  came  into  exist- 
ence during  the  15th  century,  and  was  employed  by 
Dufay  and  other  Flemish  composers  of  the  period.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  faux  bourdon  originated  in 
England  or  in  France.  In  Italy,  under  the  name  falso 
bordone,  such  works  were  included  by  the  Sistine  Choir 
in  their  repertory. 

Favara  Mistretta,  Alberto,  Italian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Salemi,  Trapani,  Mar.  i,  1863;  died 
Palermo,  Sept.  23,  1923;  instructor  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Palermo.  He  gained  fame  chiefly  for  his 
efforts  to  revive.  Sicilian  song.  His  Land  and  Sea 
Songs  of  Sicily  and  Traditional  Tunes  of  the  Valley 
of  Massara  are  valuable  and  interesting  collections. 

Favarger,  Rene,  French  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  1815;  died  fitretat,  near  Havre,  Aug.  3, 
1868.  His  piano  pieces  were  at  one  time  very  popular 
in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Favart,  Charles  Simon,  French  dramatist  and  li- 
brettist, born  Paris,  Nov.  13,  1710;  died  there,  May  18, 
1872.  He  presented  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  at 
the  Opera,  Opera-Comique,  and  at  Court;  he  wrote 
librettos  for  Gluck,  Ciampi,  Duni,  Philidor,  Blaise  and 
Gretry. 

Favaz,  Florence,  see  Austral,  Florence. 

Favero,  Gino,  Italian  priest  and  composer,  born 
Conegliano,  Veneto,  1875.  His  works  include  operas, 
biblical  dramas,  masses  and  piano  pieces. 

Faversani,  Carlo,  Italian  violinist  and  violin  maker, 
born  at  Cremona  in  1886.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Ricardo  Antoniazzi  and  at  the  same  time  studied 
the  violin,  then  became  a  violin  teacher  in  Russia.  Dur- 
ing the  Russian  Revolution  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in 
1923  founded  his  violin  making  business  at  Treviso, 
where  he  works  with  his  son,  Cervino  Carletto  Martini. 

Favilli,  Fabio,  Italian  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Pisa,  Jan.  21,  1836;  died  Livorno,  Dec.  25,  1880;  his 
works  include  violin  pieces,  dances  and  vocal  music. 

Favorita,  La,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Royer  and  Waetz,  music  by  Gaetano  Donizetti,  first 
performed  in  Paris  on  Dec.  2,  1840.  The  story  is: 
The  young  novice,  Fernando,  is  about  to  take  his  vows 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  James  of  Campostella  in  Spain, 
but  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  passion  for  Leo- 
nora, a  beautiful  woman  who  has  been  worshipping  in 
the  cloisters.  He  confesses  his  love  to  his  superior, 
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who  refuses  to  allow  him  to  become  a  monk.  Leonora 
is  the  favorite  of  King  Alphonso,  who  has  established 
a  retreat  for  her  on  the  island  of  St.  Leon.  Fernando 
goes  there  and  avows  his  love  for  her,  and  finds  it  re- 
ciprocated, but  she  advises  him  to  join  the  army.  While 
he  is  away,  the  head  of  the  monastery  visits  the  retreat 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  declares  them  both  to  be  beyond  the  pale ;  fearful 
curses  are  invoked  upon  them  and  all  their  attendants. 
When  Fernando  returns  from  the  war,  King  Alphonso, 
fearing  the  maledictions  of  the  religious  authorities,  and 
having  heard  of  Leonora's  love  for  Fernando,  heaps 
honors  upon  the  latter,  and  offers  Fernando  her  hand 
in  marriage.  Fernando  joyfully  accepts,  and  is  un- 
aware of  her  former  relations  with  the  King  until  he 
finds  himself  socially  ostracized.  Discovering  her  per- 
fidy, he  returns  to  the  monastery ;  Leonora  follows  him 
and  entreats  him  to  forgive  her ;  finally  Fernando  grants 
her  plea,  and  she  dies  in  his  arms. 

Favre,  French  violinist  and  composer  who  died  at 
Lyons  in  1747.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  wrote  some  violin  sonatas. 

Favre,  Jules,  see  Watson,  William  Michael. 

Favre,  Waldo,  Russian  conductor,  born  Petrograd, 
Apr.  22,  1895.  He  studied  with  Josef  Boroffka  in 
Petrograd,  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  founded 
the  "Berliner  Solistenvereinigg"  (chamber-choir),  and 
conducted  the  "Emelka-Concerts." 

Fawcett,  John,  Jr.,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Bolton,  1824;  died  Manchester,  July  I,  1857;  his 
works  include  a  cantata,  Supplication  and  Thanksgiving. 

Fawcett,  John,  St.,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Wennington,  Lancashire,  Dec.  8,  1789;  died  Bol- 
ton, Lancashire,  Oct.  26,  1867 ;  his  works  include  many 
sacred  compositions. 

Fay,  Amy,  American  pianist,  born  Bayou  Goula, 
Miss.,  May  21,  1844;  a  pupil  of  Tausig,  Kullak  and 
Liszt.  She  wrote  a  book,  Music  Study  in  Germany, 
and  lived  in  New  York  for  many  years,  teaching  and 
lecturing  on  music. 

Fay,  fitienne,  French  singer  and  composer,  born  at 
Tours,  Ondre-et-Loire,  in  1770;  died  Versailles,  Dec. 
6,  1845.  He  was  famous  as  an  operatic  singer  in  France 
and  Belgium  for  many  years,  and  wrote  several  operas 
which  were  successfully  produced. 

Fay,  Guillaume  du,  see  Dufay,  Guillaume. 

Fay,  Maude,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Apr.  18,  1883.  She  studied  with 
Mme.  Meyerinck  and  Aglaia  Orgeni,  and  made  her 
debut  at  the  Hofoper,  Munich,  in  1906,  where  she  re- 
mained until  1915.  She  has  also  sung  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  as  well  as  in  Brussels,  Amsterdam  and 
Berlin. 

Faya,  Don  Aurelio  la,  Italian  priest  and  composer 
who  died  before  1579;  his  works  include  two  books  of 
madrigals. 
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Faydit,  Gaucelm,  see  Faidit,  Gaucehn. 

Faye-Jozin,  Fred  de,  contemporary  French  com- 
poser ;  his  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was  published  in 
1909. 

Fayolle,  Frangois- Joseph-Marie,  French  writer  on 
music,  born  Paris,  Aug.  15,  1774;  died  there,  Dec.  2, 
1852.  He  edited  a  historical  dictionary  of  musicians 
(with  Choron),  published  parts  of  a  history  of  the 
violin,  and  wrote  articles  on  music  for  various  encyclo- 
pedias. 

Fayrfax  (Fairfax),  Robert,  English  musician,  died 
Oct.  24,  1521 ;  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans.  For  his  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cam- 
bridge he  wrote  a  five  voiced  mass  which  is  still  in 
existence.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  position  in  the  royal  household.  He 
was  the  chief  representative  of  the  school  of  music  pre- 
vailing in  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  and 
was  considered  the  leading  English  musician  of  his 
day.  His  music  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation  headed  by  Tye. 

Fazer's  Musikhandel,  a  Finnish  music  publishing 
house,  located  at  Helsinki  (Helsingfors)  ;  works  by 
Melartin,  Merikanto,  Palmgren  and  Sibelius  are  in- 
cluded in  its  catalogue. 

Fazzini,  Giovanni  Battista,  late  i8th  century  Italian 
composer,  conductor  and  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
at  Rome ;  his  works  were  chiefly  masses. 

F  clef,  the  bass  clef;  see  Clef. 

Fearis,  John  Sylvester,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, music  publisher  and  teacher,  born  Richland, 
Iowa,  Feb.  5,  1867.  He  studied  with  Adolph  Weidig 
and  B.  B.  Young;  his  compositions  include  cantatas, 
sacred  and  secular  songs  and  an  operetta,  The  Treasure 
Hunters. 

Febure,  Jean  le,  late  i6th  and. early  i7th  century 
French  composer  and  conductor;  his  works  include 
madrigals  and  motets. 

Febvre,  see  Le  Febwe. 

Fechner,  August  Michel,  Austrian  operetta  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Sept.  6,  1833;  died  there  in 
1929  (?). 

Fechner,  Gustav  Theodor,  German  physicist  and 
philosopher,  born  Gross-Sarchen,  Niederlausitz,  Apr. 
19,  1801 ;  died  Leipzig,  Nov.  18,  1887.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Leipzig,  and  published  valuable 
works  on  both  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  phases  of  the 
musical  art. 

Fechner,  Pauline,  igth  century  Polish  pianist  and 
composer ;  her  compositions  included  a  number  of  piano 
pieces. 

Fedder,  Amandus,  German  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Hamburg,  Mar.  3,  1898.  He  studied  in  Hamburg 
and  Munich,  and  later  taught  music  history  in  Her- 
mannstadt,  Roumania. 

Fedele,  see  Treu,  Daniel  Gottlieb. 
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Fedeli,  Franco,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Orvieto,  June  8,  1894;  his  works  include  organ 
pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Fedeli,  Ruggiero,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
who  died  at  Cassels  in  1722;  his  works  include  operas, 
cantatas,  and  masses. 

Fedeli,  Vito,  Italian  composer  and  director,  born 
Foligno,  June  19,  1866;  died  Novara,  June  23,  1933; 
his  works  include  masses,  choruses  and  songs ;  he  also 
wrote  valuable  historical  articles  on  musical  subjects. 

Federal  Music  Project,  created  July  1935  as  an 
agency  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  to  em- 
ploy, retrain  and  rehabilitate  professional  musicians  on 
the  relief  rolls.  Many  of  the  Project  units  were  set  up 
by  Oct.  1935  when  some  of  them  gave  first  public  per- 
formances. 

In  Oct.  1936  there  were  14,982  individuals  assigned 
to  789  Project  units.  On  Dec.  I,  1937,  there  remained 
9,954  in  580  units.  These  units  include  symphony  and 
concert  orchestras,  concert  bands,  dance  orchestras  and 
bands,  Tipica  and  other  novelty  orchestras,  chamber 
music  ensembles,  opera  units,  choral  groups,  teaching 
units  and  unit  projects  for  copyists,  arrangers  and 
librarians. 

Between  Oct.  1935  and  Dec.  I,  1937,  Federal  Music 
Project  units  had  given  125,402  programs  or  perform- 
ances before  an  aggregate  audience  of  89,739,307  per- 
sons. In  the  257  teaching  units  1,028  persons  were 
employed  (Nov.  1937)  and  were  carrying  class  instruc- 
tion to  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  551,000  pupils  a 
month.  Much  of  this  educational  work  is  carried  on 
in  remote  rural  areas  with  the  coordinating  sponsorship 
of  school  districts  and  school  boards. 

The  Federal  Music  Project  operates  in  forty-two 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  carried 
worthy  music  into  many  districts  which  were  tonally 
barren  and  arid.  Millions  have  heard  the  symphonies, 
oratorios  and  other  great  choral  works,  operas  and  oper- 
ettas, the  madrigals  and  ballads  and  folk  tunes  of  other 
lands  and  other  centuries,  as  well  as  the  new  and  often 
nimble  works  of  American  composers,  in  "in  the  flesh" 
performances  for  the  first  time. 

In  prosecuting  its  program  the  Federal  Music  Project 
ascertained  whether  there  were  unemployed  musicians 
of  skill  in  those  communities  which  offered  cooperating 
sponsorship.  When  these  facts  were  established  audi- 
tion boards  of  recognized  musicians  were  set  up  to 
classify  the  applicants  for  project  assignment.  The 
interest  and  future  activities  of  the  musicians  both  on 
and  off  the  Federal  payroll  have  never  been  lost  to  sight, 
and  organization  work  and  constructive  activity  to  bring 
a  return  to  the  taxpayer  while  rehabilitating  the  musi- 
cian have  always  been  considered. 

The  Federal  policy  is  at  no  time  to  enter  the  com- 
petitive field.  Instead,  it  is  to  place  emphasis  as  a  part 
of  the  general  education  and  to  foster  in  the  public  an 
appreciation  of  musical  opportunities. 
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Cooperating  sponsors  include  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Qubs,  city  commissions,  city  councils, 
county  and  township  boards,  park  boards  and  recrea- 
tional groups;  school  districts  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion; chambers  of  commerce,  locals  of  the  Musicians' 
Union,  service  clubs,  fraternal  orders,  veterans'  organ- 
izations and  various  civic  bodies.  In  Hartford,  Buffalo, 
Tulsa  and  San  Diego  citizens'  organizations  have 
formed  sponsoring  bodies  looking  to  the  permanency 
of  the  Federal  orchestras. 

Cooperating  sponsors  among  the  larger  educational 
institutions  include  Harvard  University,  the  Universi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  California,  Southern  California,  Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Loyola,  Denver,  Ohio 
State,  Columbia,  Tulane  and  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  instrumental,  choral  and  teaching  units  of  the 
Project  are  located  (Nov.  1937)  in  273  cities,  towns 
or  counties.  Teaching  projects  operate  on  a  state-wide 
basis  in  a  number  of  states. 

Some  of  the  Project  groups  which  have  entered  sig- 
nificantly into  community  life  are  the  Illinois  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  in  Chicago;  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  State  Chorus  and  the  opera  forces,  in 
Boston;  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Philadel- 
phia; the  Virginia  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Richmond; 
the  Tulsa  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Oklahoma ;  the  Wis- 
consin Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Milwaukee;  the  Twin 
Cities  Orchestra  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis ;  the  Bay 
Region  Symphony  Orchestra,  serving  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland;  the  Federal  Symphony  Orchestras  and 
the  opera  groups  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and 
the  Newark  Federal  Orchestra,  and  the  opera  forces  in 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

In  New  York  City  the  Federal  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  operatic  units,  the  Madrigal  Singers  and  other 
groups,  and  the  concert  bands  have  reached  a  vast  ag- 
gregate audience.  As  elsewhere,  notably  in  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles,  these  musicians  have  offered  the  pub- 
lic many  works  not  found  on  the  programs  of  the 
established  subscription  organizations.  Many  distin^ 
guished  conductors,  including  Arnold  Schonberg  and 
Paul  Hindemith  among  others  visiting  America  from 
abroad,  have  contributed  guest  appearances  with  the 
Project  orchestras.  The  Project's  repertoire  of  grand 
and  chamber  operas  and  operettas  includes  sixty-three 
works.  Most  of  these  were  presented  in  English; 
they  include  ten  operatic  works  by  American  composers. 
'•Encouragement  for  the  American  composer  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  national  plan.  An  index  com- 
piled in  the  Director's  Washington  office  lists  5,300 
compositions  written  by  more  than  1,500  American 
musicians  which  have  been  given  public  performance 
by  Music  Project  units. 

An  extra-curricular  activity  has  been  the  Composers' 
Forum  Laboratory.  The  first  of  these  was  established 
in  New  York  City  in  Oct.  1935  in  which  a  technic 
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was  perfected  which  has  been  used  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  In- 
dianapolis, at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  Tulsa, 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Florida  cities. 

A  principal  object  of  the  Forum  Laboratories  is  to 
give  the  public  a  wide  perspective  of  the  work  of  each 
composer.  In  them  music  expressive  of  every  shade 
of  thought  and  feeling,  peculiar  to  this  moment  in  his- 
tory, may  have  a  hearing,  provided  only  that  it  is  music 
written  by  competent  musicians.  -  The  opportunity  for 
the  composer  to  amend  his  works  in  the  light  of  audi- 
ence reaction  is  a  unique  one.  Following  the  program 
he  is  exposed  to  questions  and  these  questions  are  often 
searching  as  they  concern  themselves  with  the  musi- 
cian's methods  and  mathematics,  his  esthetic  persuasions 
and  emotional  intentions.  More  than  a  hundred  com- 
posers have  appeared  at  these  Forum  sessions. 

Another  extra-curricular  activity  of  the  Project  has 
been  the  gathering  and  annotating  of  primitive,  in- 
digenous and  vernacular  folk  songs  and  tunes.  This 
work  has  been  done  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carolina,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. About  2,500  manuscripts  or  records  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Project. 

Music-lending  libraries  will  have  large  collections  of 
music  folios  available  for  the  use  of  students  when  the 
work  of  the  units  for  copyists,  arrangers  and  librarians 
is  completed.  At  one  time  412  copyists  and  arrangers 
were  assigned  to  24  Project  locations. 

Under  the  Federal  Music  Project's  program  of  so- 
cial music  come  activities  in  schools  and  hospitals,  in 
parks  and  playgrounds,  with  the  amateur  orchestras 
and  children's  rhythm  bands,  choruses  and  glee  clubs 
and  amateur  operas  and  operettas.  It  has  been  signifi- 
cant of  the  interest  in  music  education  as  offered  by  the 
Project  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  instruction,  many  of 
whom  desired  such  an  opportunity  all  their  lives,  that 
active  registration  has  remained  at  a  high  point  both 
in  the  congested  regions  of  the  cities  and  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Student  bodies  have  consisted  of  both  adults  and 
children,  many  of  whom  never  before  were  able  to  en- 
joy active  participation  in  music.  Some  aspects  of  the 
social  music  program  stress  "social"  in  its  larger  sense. 
The  work  in  hospitals,  particularly  in  the  psychiatric 
wards,  has  been  remarkably  effective.  Experiments 
under  controlled  conditions  have  shown  definite  thera- 
peutic values  in  music  that  may  be  administered  as  spe- 
cifics. 

Federation  of  German  Composers,  a  German  so- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  composers*  rights,  founded 
at  Berlin  on  Oct.  12,  1927. 

Federation  of  German  Concert  Artists,  a  German 
organization  founded  at  Dusseldorf  in  1911. 

Federation  of  German  Concert  Societies,  a  Ger- 
man organization,  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
associated  societies,  founded  at  Weimar  in  1920. 


FEDERATION  OF  GERMAN  MUSIC  CRITICS— FEIL 


Federation  of  German  Music  Critics,  a  German 
society,  founded  at  Jena  in  1913. 

Federation  of  German  Music  Teachers,  a  German 
organization,  founded  at  Berlin  on  Apr.  n,  1926. 

Federation  of  German  Musicians  and  Music 
Teachers  of  the  Reich,  a  central  German  organization 
with  headquarters  at  Berlin.  It  has  ten  thousand  mem- 
bers and  two  hundred  branches. 

Federation  of  German  Orchestral  Societies,  a  Ger- 
man organization,  with  about  fifty  associated  societies, 
founded  at  Mayence  in  1924. 

Federation  of  Women  Music  Teachers,  a  German 
society  with  nearly  three  thousand  members  and  about 
fifty  branches,  founded  at  Frankfort-on-Main  in  1897. 

Federhof-Moller,  Jans,  Danish  organist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Oct.  7,  1858;  died  1925. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  operas,  also  an  organ  method, 
and  edited  more  than  two  hundred  folk  songs. 

Federici,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Pe- 
saro  in  1764;  died  Milan,  Sept.  26,  1826;  the  accom- 
panist at  the  Italian  Opera  in  London ;  later  teacher  of 
harmony  at  Milan  Conservatory.  He  composed  four- 
teen operas  and  several  cantatas. 

Federklavier  (Ger.),  spinet. 

Federlein,  Gottfried  H.,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  New  York,  Dec.  31,  1883;  son  of 
Gottlieb  Heinrich  Federlein;  pupil  of  his  father, 
Keeler,  Biedermann,  Parkhurst,  Heddon,  Percy 
Goetschius  and  Louis  Victor  Saar;  later  organist  for 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  at  Temple  Emanu- 
El.  He  has  given  many  organ  recitals,  won  the  Clem- 
son  prize  for  the  best  anthem  for  mixed  voices  and 
organ,  and  has  published  organ  pieces,  services  and 
songs. 

Federlein,  Gottlieb  Heinrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Neustadt-an-der-Aisch,  near  Nurem- 
berg, Nov.  5,  1835 ;  died  Apr.  22,  1922 ;  pupil  of  Rhein- 
berger,  Wanner,  Joseph  Walter  and  Julius  Hey  at  the 
Munich  Conservatory.  He  held  various  organ  posts, 
and  then  settled  in  New  York.  He  wrote  songs,  School 
of  Voice-culture,  and  essays  on  Wagner's  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungs. 

Fedora,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Arturo 
Colautti,  after  Sardou's  play  of  the  same  title,  music 
by  Umberto  Giordano,  first  produced  at  Milan  on  Nov. 
17,  1898.  The  story  is :  Count  Vladimir  Andrejevitch, 
a  police  spy,  and  Fedora's  fiance,  is  brought  into  her 
drawing  room  mortally  wounded ;  she  learns  that  Count 
Loris  Ipanov  killed  him,  and  in  revenge  contrives  the 
death  of  both  his  mother  and  brother.  Later  in  Paris 
she  discovers  that  Loris  killed  her  fiance  because  Vladi- 
mir had  seduced  his  wife;  she  falls  in  love  with  him, 
and  they  are  happy  for  a  time  at  a  villa  in  Switzerland. 
When  she  hears  that  Loris  is  about  to  learn  the  truth 
from  a  friend,  she  takes  poison,  confesses  her  guilt  to 
Loris  and  dies  in  his  arms  as  he  whispers  his  forgive- 
ness. 
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Feeder,  the  mechanism  in  an  organ  which  supplies 
the  air  required  to  produce  musical  tones. 

Feen,  Die,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Munich  in 
1888,  five  years  after  its  composer's  death.  The  story 
is :  the  fairy  queen,  Ada,  can  become  mortal  only  if  her 
lover,  King  Amidal  of  Tramond,  can  keep  his  faith 
in  her  regardless  of  how  repulsive  she  may  seem.  She 
is  turned  to  stone,  melts  and  becomes  human  under  the 
spell  of  Amidal's  passionate  song.  His  efforts  to  win 
Ada  drive  Amidal  mad,  but  the  fairy  gods  take  pity 
on  him;  he  is  transformed  into  a  fairy  and  permitted 
to  live  happily  by  her  side  in  Fairyland. 

Fehr,  Franz  Josef,  Swiss  organist  and  composer, 
born  Laufenburg,  Aargau,  May  6,  1746;  died  Ravens- 
burg  about  1804.  He  composed  the  famous  Christmas 
song,  Schlaf  wohl,  0  Hinimelsknabe  du. 

Fehr,  Max,  Swiss  musicologist,  born  Biilach,  Zurich, 
June  17,  1887.  He  studied  with  E.  Bernoulli  and 
Ernst  Radecke,  and  has  written  on  various  aspects  of 
Swiss  music  and  musicians. 

Fehres,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Miil- 
heim-on-the-Moselle,  June  30,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Bolsche 
and  Hermann  Unger.  His  works  include  oratorios, 
orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music  and  choruses. 

Fehrmann,  Minny,  see  Brema,  Marie. 

Fehrmann,  Paul,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Dresden,  Oct.  12,  1859;  pupil  of  Krantz,  Risch- 
bieter  and  Franz  Wiillner.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  choral  works. 

Fehse,  Richard,  German  violinist,  born  Eisenach, 
Apr.  15,  1905.  He  studied  at  the  Hochschule  with 
Markee  and  Havemann,  becoming  a  concert  artist  and 
leader  of  his  own  string  quartet. 

Feicht,  Hieronim,  Polish  musicologist,  born  Mo- 
gilno,  near  Posen,  1897.  He  studied  with  Wallek- 
Walewski  and  Soltys,  and  has  written  on  early  Polish 
church  music  and  musicians. 

Feierlich  (Ger.),  grandly;  solemnly;  pompously. 

Feige,  Gottlieb,  German  trumpet  player  and  vio- 
linist, born  at  Zeitz  in  1751;  died  Breslau,  May  24, 
1822.  He  toured  Germany  and  Russia,  achieving  great 
renown  as  a  performer,  but  was  chiefly  famous  as  a 
character  of  military  history,  having  saved  the  life  of 
Bliicher  at  the  Battle  of  Auerstadt. 

Feige,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Zeitz  in  1748;  died  about  1802.  He  had 
an  active  career  as  an  actor,  singer  and  stage  manager 
in  Stettin  and  Strelitz,  later  becoming  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Breslau  Theatre.  He  wrote  operettas 
which  enjoyed  much  popularity  in  their  day. 

Feigerl,  Rudolf,  German  conductor,  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Jan.  29,  1878;  pupil  of 
Draeseke.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  sym- 
phonic poems,  piano  pieces,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Feil,  Hans  Christian,  American  music  director,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  iS> 


FEILER— FELIX,  HUGO 


18/9.    He  studied  with  Guilmant  and  others  in  Paris, 
and  has  composed  cantatas,  songs  and  anthems. 

Feiler,  Otto,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Hohenbruch,  Aug.  4,  1881.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Institute  for  School  and  Church  Music,  and  with  H. 
van  Eyken  and  Friedrich  E.  Koch;  his  compositions 
include  'cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Feilitzsch,  Karl  Freiherr  von,  German  composer, 
born  Munich,  Apr.  2,  1901 ;  his  works  include  operas 
and  chamber  music. 

Feilke,  Karl,  German  baritone,  vocal  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Dusseldorf,  July  24,  1895;  pupil  of 
Hans  Wuzel.  He  has  written  choruses  and  waltzes, 
also  a  treatise  on  the  technique  of  singing  and  speaking. 

Feilureiter,  Franz,  Austrian  instrument  maker,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1780;  died  there  in  1860.  His  finest  in- 
struments were  his  double  basses,  although  his  violins 
and  guitars  also  possess  considerable  merit.  He  not 
only  used  a  label  with  his  name  over  a  guitar  and  violin, 
but  also  branded  his  work. 

Fein  (Ger.),  fine;  delicate. 

Feinberg,  Samuel  Eugenievitch,  Russian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Odessa,  May  26,  1890.  He  studied 
with  Goldenweiser  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  until 
1911,  became  a  disciple  of  Scriabin  and  Miaskovsky, 
and  has  written  six  piano  sonatas,  also  piano  fantasias 
and  other  solo  pieces.  His  sixth  piano  sonata  was 
played  at  the  International  Festival  for  Contemporary 
Music  in  Venice  in  1925.  He  has  been  a  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  since  1922. 

Feinhals,  Fritz,  German  baritone,  born  Koln,  Dec. 
14,  1869.  He  studied  with  A.  Giovannini  and  A.  Selva, 
and  appeared  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich. 

Feininger,  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Durlach  in  1844.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Ferdinand  David 
and  E.  F.  Richter,  becoming  well-known  as  a  violinist 
and  composer  of  orchestral  works. 

Feiring,  Bertha,  see  Tapper,  Bertha. 

Feist,  Alwine  (Frau  Steinhausen),  German  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  Mar.  8,  1873;  died  Berlin,  Oct. 

13,  1924.     She  studied  at  the  Cologne  and  Brussels 
Conservatories;  her  compositions  include  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Feist,  Kurt,  German  composer,  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Aug.  4,  1883 ;  his  works  include  cantatas, 
choruses,  organ  and  piano  pieces. 

Feitel,  Gottfried,  German  composer,  born  Hordel, 
Mar.  7,  1879  5  his  compositions  include  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Feix,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Friedland,  Oct. 

14,  1890.     His  works  include  masses,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  melodramas  and  songs. 

Fel,  Marie,  French  coloratura-soprano,  born  Bor- 
deaux, Oct.  24,  1713;  died  Chaillot,  Paris,  Feb.  2, 
1794-  She  studied  with  Mme.  Van  Loo,  and  made  her 
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debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1734.  She  then  sang  in 
Paris  until  ill-health  forced  her  to  retire  in  1758.  Her 
voice  was  highly  praised,  and  she  was  much  esteemed 
by  Voltaire.  Sophie  Arnould  (q.v.)  was  one  of  her 
pupils. 

Felber,  Erwin,  Austrian  critic  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  9,  1885.  He  studied  with 
Graedener,  and  has  written  on  primitive  music. 

Felber,  Hermann  Julius,  Jr.,  American  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  26,  1892.  He 
studied  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  made  his  debut 
there  in  1911,  played  in  the  Chicago  Symphony,  taught 
at  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  and  has  composed  pieces 
for  violin,  piano  and  organ. 

Felber,  Rudolf,  Moravian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Coding,  May  31,  1891 ;  his  works  include 
Slovakian  dances  and  folk  songs. 

Feld,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Dusseldorf, 
July  1 8,  1893.  He  studied  with  Schiedermair ;  his 
works  include  a  string  quartet,  choruses  and  songs. 

Feld,  Leo  (real  name  Ludwig  Hirschfeld),  Aus- 
trian librettist,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  21,  1872;  died  there, 
Sept.  9,  1924. 

Feldflote,  an  open  labial  organ-stop  of  high  pitch 
and  penetrating  tone. 

Feldhahn,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Pyritz, 
1889 ;  pupil  of  Max  Reger.  His  works  include  an  over- 
ture, chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Feldhusen,  Bernhard,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bremen,  Apr.  3,  1860.  He  studied  with 
Ferdinand  Mann,  and  wrote  pieces  for  violin  and  for 
piano,  also  male  choruses. 

Feldlager  in  Schlesien,  Ein,  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Rellstab,  music  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  first 
produced,  Dec.  7,  1844,  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House. 
Some  of  the  music  of  this  work  was  subsequently  in- 
corporated by  the  composer  in  his  opera  L'Etoile  du 
Nord. 

Feldmusik  (Ger.),  military  music. 

Feldpfeife,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Feldflote. 

Feldstiick  (Ger.),  a  cavalry  call. 

Felici,  Bartolomeo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Flor- 
ence about  1730;  writer  of  operas,  chamber  music  and 
psalms.  His  music  school  in  Florence  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  in  its  day. 

Feliciani,  Andrea,  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Siena;  his  works  included 
masses  and  madrigals. 

Felicita,  Maria,  see  Tua,  Teresina. 

Felis,  Stefano,  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born 
at  Bari,  about  1550;  his  works  include  four  books  of 
motets  and  nine  of  madrigals. 

Felix,  Hugo,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov. 
19,  1866;  died  Los  Angeles,  Aug.  24,  1934.  His  oper- 


FELIX,  OSKAR— FENNER 


ettas  have  long  been  favorites  in  Europe,  especially 
Madame  Sherry,  which  was  also  produced  with  great 
success  in  America. 

Felix,  Oskar,  Austrian  operetta  librettist,  born  Hin- 
terbruhl,  Vienna,  Aug.  12.  1887. 

Felix  Meritis,  a  Dutch  institution  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music,  letters,  art  and  science,  in  existence  from 
1/77  to  1889-  Ten  subscription  orchestral  concerts 
were  given  each  winter,  and  the  fine  building  on  the 
Keizersgracht,  one  of  the  larger  canals  of  Amster- 
dam, was  the  scene  of  much  artistic  activity.  In  less 
than  ten  years  the  membership  increased  from  about 
forty  to  four  hundred.  The  political  disturbances  of 
1792  resulted  in  a  temporary  discontinuance  of  the 
concerts,  but  they  were  resumed  in  1800,  and  the  mem- 
bership was  again  complete.  When  Louis  Bonaparte 
was  made  King  of  Holland  in  1806,  his  offer  of  pro- 
tection was  refused ;  later  Napoleon  I  and  Marie  Louise 
were  received  into  membership.  The  feelings  of  de- 
spair and  distress  experienced  by  the  Amsterdam  pa- 
triots during  these  troublous  times  were  greatly  softened 
by  the  music  of  Felix  Meritis.  The  activities  of  the 
institution  were  again  greatly  curtailed  in  1813,  during 
the  insurrection  against  the  French.  When  the  hos- 
tilities ceased  in  1815,  the  association  again  resumed 
its  functions  and  art  came  again  into  its  own.  Felix 
Meritis  was  a  great  force  in  Dutch  art  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  igth  century. 

Fell,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  died  at  Palermo  in 
1867;  pupil  of  Raimondi.  His  chief  works  were 
operas. 

Fellerer,  Karl  Gustav,  German  musicologist,  born 
Freising,  July  7,  1902.  He  studied  with  H.  K.  Schmid, 
Abert,  Wolf,  Sandberger  and  Sachs,  and  has  written 
monographs  on  Palestrina  and  church  music. 

Fellowes,  Edmund  Horace,  English  violinist,  mu- 
sical antiquarian  and  music  editor,  born  London,  Nov. 
n,  1870;  ordained  a  priest  in  1895.  He  was  Minor 
Canon  at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  succeeded  Parratt  as 
choirmaster  of  that  church,  was  a  proficient  violin 
player  and  engaged  in  ensemble  playing,  with  the  Ox- 
ford University  Musical  Club,  transcribed  the  whole 
series  of  Elizabethan  madrigals  and  edited  them  with 
prefatory  notes.  He  also  did  invaluable  work  along 
similar  lines  with  the  works  of  Byrd  and  other  early 
composers. 

Fellowes  Quartet,  see  Horace  Fellowes  Quartet. 

Fels,  Joachim,  see  Hagen,  Theodor. 

Felsenthal,  Amalie,  German  composer,  born  Iser- 
lohn,  1841.  Her  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and 
children's  songs,  of  which  fifty  were  translated  into 
English,  and  published  in  London  as  Dorothys  Songs. 

Felstin,  Sebastian  von,  Galician  composer  and  theo- 
rist, born  Felsstyn,  about  1490;  died  before  1543; 
writer  of  hymns  and  studies  on  church  music. 

Felton,  Rev.  William,  English  composer,  harpsi- 
chordist and  organist,  born  1713;  died  Dec.  6,  1769. 
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He  published  three  sets  of  concertos  for  these  instru- 
ments in  imitation  of  those  by  Handel.  Burney  relates 
how  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  obtain  Handel's 
subscription  to  the  second  set.  He  also  wrote  "lessons" 
for  the  same  instruments. 

Feltre,  Alphonse  Clarke,  Comte  de,  French  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  June  27,  1806;  died  there  in  1850. 
His  works  include  operas,  instrumental  pieces  and  vocal 
music. 

Feltzer,  Willem,  Dutch  composer,  born  Delft,  Aug. 
26,  1874.  He  studied  with  B.  Dessau,  Wirth  and 
Joachim ;  his  works  include  pieces  for  violin,  for  'cello 
and  for  voice ;  also  a  treatise  on  music. 

Felumb,  Svend,  Danish  oboist,  born  Copenhagen, 
Dec.  25,  1898.  He  studied  with  L.  Nielsen  and  Bruce, 
and  founded  a  society  in  Copenhagen  devoted  to  mod- 
ern music. 

Ferny,  Adele,  igth  century  Belgian  singer  and  vio- 
linist; she  attracted  much  favorable  attention  in  her 
dual  artistic  appearances  in  England,  and  in  the  United 
States  about  1847. 

Ferny,  Frangois,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Ghent,  Oct.  4,  1790;  pupil  of  Kreutzer  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  concertized  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  finally  settled  in  Holland;  among  his 
works  were  operas,  symphonies,  violin  concertos,  cham- 
ber music  and  violin  pieces. 

Fenaroli,  Fedele,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Lanciano,  Apr.  25,  1730;  died  Naples,  Jan.  i,  1818; 
a  pupil  of  Durante  and  Porpora  at  the  Conservatory 
Loreto,  Naples;  later  professor  at  the  Conservatory 
della  Pieta,  Naples,  where  he  trained  many  famous 
musicians,  including-  Cimarosa,  Zingarelli,  Mercadante 
and  Conti.  He  composed  sacred  music,  and  wrote  a 
successful  work  on  figured  bass. 

Fendt,  Bernhard,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Innsbruck  in  1755;  died  at  London  in  1832.  He  worked 
in  Paris,  then  in  Kngland  for  Dodd  and  Betts,  and 
made  good  copies  of  instruments  by  Stradivarius  and 
Amati. 

Fendt,  Bernhard  Simon,  English  violin  maker,  born 
at  London  in  1800 ;  died  there  Mar.  6,  1852 ;  son  of 
Bernard  Fendt.  He  made  excellent  copies  of  Gasparo 
da  Salo  double  basses,  and  Guarnerius  violins. 

Fenell  (Ffinell),  Thomas,  Irish  composer,  singer, 
violinist  and  organist,  died  Sept.  21,  1709. 

Feng-ling,  small  Chinese  wind-bells  hung  from  the 
eaves  of  houses;  streamers  attached  to  the  clappers 
catch  the  wind,  and  sound  the  bells. 

Feiiner,  Beatrice,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, living  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  She  studied  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  at  the  Master  Institute 
of  United  Arts,  Roerich  Museum,  New  York,  also 
with  Tertius  Noble,  and  has  composed  songs,  children's 
songs  and  a  setting  of  The  Lord's  Prayer. 


FENNEY— FERNANDEZ,  MARIA 


penney,  William  J.,  English  composer,  born  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham,  May  21,  1891 ;  self-taught  until 
he  entered  the  Midland  Institute  School  of  Music  and 
studied  under  Granville  Bantock.  He  composed  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music  which  shows  the  influence  of 
Elgar. 

Fennings,  Sarah,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
English  violinist,  born  Essex ;  student  at  the  Kensing- 
ton School  of  Music,  pupil  of  Hollander  and  Sevcik. 
She  has  given  frequent  recitals  in  London,  and  has 
taught  at  the  Trinity  College  of  Music. 

Pent,  Frangois,  French  violin  maker  who  worked 
at  Paris  about  1780.  He  made  fine  instruments  after 
a  Stradivarius  model,  using  a  dark  red  oil  varnish  on 
the  finest  ones. 

Fenton,  Lavinia  (real  name  Beswick),  English 
actress  and  singer,  born  London,  1708;  died  West 
Combe  Park,  Greenwich,  Jan.  24,  1760.  She  was  at 
first  an  actress,  and  appeared  in  plays  by  Otway  and 
Davenant,  but  with  her  first  performance  as  Polly  in 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  1728,  she  became  the  musical  idol 
of  London.  At  the  end  of  the  season  she  retired,  and 
later  married  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton. 

Fenzi,  Victor,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
bora  at  Naples;  died  at  Moscow  in  1827;  his  works 
include  concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Feo,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  at  Naples  about  1685 ;  died  there  in  1745. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Ghizzi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1740 
as  teacher  at  the  Naples  Conservatory  della  Pieta.  His 
works  include  several  operas,  an  oratorio  and  some 
masses. 

Fer,  Philibert  Jambe  de,  French  violinist  and 
writer  on  the  violin,  born  at  Lyons;  died  about  1572. 
He  set  the  complete  psalter  to  music  in  four  and  five 
parts,  and  wrote  the  first  printed  account  of  the  violin, 
Epitome  Musical,  in  1556,  a  work  of  great  historical 
interest. 

Ferabosco,  an  alternate  spelling  for  Ferrabosco 
(q.v.). 

Ferace,  Michael  Angelo,  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer.  He  was  a  native  of  Naples,  and 
composed  two  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  violoncello, 
preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

Feragut,  Beltrame,  early  isth  century  French  com- 
poser. 

Feramors,  see  Lalla  Rookh. 

Ferand,  Ernst,  Hungarian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Budapest,  Mar.  5,  1887;  pupil  of  Kossler;  now 
director  of  the  Jaques-Dalcroze  School  in  Laxenburg, 
Vienna.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ferandini,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Venice,  1700;  died  Munich,  1793. 
Among  his  works  were  an  opera  and  several  sonatas 
for  flute. 


Ferdinand  III,  German  emperor  and  composer,  born 
in  1608.  He  ruled  from  1637  to  1657,  and  wrote 
several  compositions. 

Ferenczy,  Charles  Tomasowsky,  Hungarian  vio- 
lin maker,  born  at  Budapest  in  1863.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  Budapest  with  Schunda,  and  after 
working  in  Rotterdam,  The  Hague  and  Berlin,  estab- 
lished his  own  workshop  in  Budapest.  His  instruments 
are  among  the  finest  made  in  Hungary  at  the  present 
time. 

Feretti,  Giacomo,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born 
Rome,  Mar.  8,  1852. 

Feretti,  Giovanni,  see  Ferretti,  Giovanni. 

Feretti,  (Dom)  Paolo,  contemporary  Italian  musi- 
cologist, born  Sublaco.  He  attended  the  San  Anselmo 
Benedictine  College  at  Rome,  became  abbot  of  the  San 
Giovanni  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Parma.  His 
treatises  are  on  Gregorian  chant,  a  subject  regarding 
which  he  has  conducted  intensive  research. 

Fergus,  Phyllis,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser who  studied  with  Henry  Dyke  Sleeper  at  Smith 
College  and  in  Chicago.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  Chicago,  and  in  1918  received  a  degree 
from  the  American  Conservatory  there.  She  has  spe- 
cialized in  "story-poems,"  that  is,  the  recitation  of  poems 
which  she  has  provided  with  a  musical  background  for 
piano.  The  piano  part  is  recorded  on  a  roll,  and  she 
recites  the  poem  during  the  playing  of  the  roll;  over 
fifty  of  these  have  been  published. 

Ferling,  Franz  Wilhelm,  German  oboist,  born  Hal- 
berstadt,  Sept.  20,  1796;  died  Braunschweig,  Dec.  18, 
1874;  author  of  works  for  the  oboe. 

Ferling,  Robert,  German  musician,  born  at  Bruns- 
wick in  1843;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1881 ;  he  was 
appointed  Imperial  Chamber  Musician  at  the  Russian 
court. 

Fermata  (from  the  Italian  fermare  "to  stay"),  a 
pause  or  stop,  as  that  in  a  concerto  before  the  cadenza. 
As  an  indication  to  hold  a  note  beyond  its  allotted  time 
value,  its  sign,  also  called  the  hold,  is  placed  over  the 
note. 

Fermato  or  Fermamento  (It.),  firm;  decided;  un- 
changed ;  con  fewnezza,  in  a  firm  and  energetic  style. 

Fernand,  Ludwig,  German  librettist,  born  Berlin, 
May  13,  1848;  died  there,  May  29,  1924. 

Ferdinand  Cortez  or  The  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Esmenard  and  de  Jouy, 
music  by  Spontini;  first  production,  Nov.  28,  1809,  at 
the  Imperial  Academy,  Paris.  A  performance  was  also 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
during  the  season  of  1887-1888. 

Fernandez,  Antonio,  i6th  century  Portuguese 
choral  director  and  theorist,  born  Souzel,  author  of  sev- 
eral theoretical  works. 

Fernandez,  Maria  Antonia,  see  Carainba,  La. 
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FERNANDEZ,  OSCAR— FERRANTI,  MARCO 


Fernandez,  Oscar  Lorenzo,  Brazilian  composer, 
born  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nov.  4,  1897.  He  received  his 
musical  education  in  his  native  country,  and  has  achieved 
a  wide  reputation  for  his  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Fernandez  Bordas,  Antonio,  see  Bordas,  Antonio 
Fernandez. 

Fernandez-Caballero,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Murcia,  Mar.  14,  1835;  died  Madrid,  Feb.  20, 
1906.  He  studied  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory  with 
Fuertes  and  Enslava,  before  devoting  himself  to  the 
composition  of  more  than  220  zarzuelas  (Spanish  oper- 
ettas). 

Fernandez  de  Castillija,  Pedro,  Spanish  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  about  1490,  died  at  Seville 
in  1574.  He  was  known  as  the  "Master  of  the  Spanish 
Masters" ;  among  his  pupils  were  Morales  and  Guerrero. 

Fernando  de  las  Infantas,  see  Infantas,  Fernando 
dc  las. 

Fernflote,  an  extremely  soft  organ-stop  of  the  flute 
family. 

Fernhorn,  an  extremely  soft  variety  of  the  organ- 
stop  called  nachthorn. 

Ferni,  Angelo  and  Teresa,  igth  century  Italian  vio- 
linists who  were  brother  and  sister.  After  their  suc- 
cess at  Paris  in  1859,  they  came  under  the  patronage 
of  the  French  court ;  Angelo  later  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Naples  Conservatorio  di  Pietro. 

Fernwerk  (Ger.),  the  Echo-organ. 

Feroce  (It),  wild;  vehement;  con  ferocita,  with  fe- 
rocity, wildly. 

Ferrabosco,  Alfonso,  I,  Italian  composer,  born  Bo- 
logna, Jan.  1543;  died  there,  Aug.  12,  1588;  son  of 
Domenico  Maria  Ferrabosco ;  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  him  a  pension  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  her  employ.  He  got  himself  into 
trouble  with  the  queen  by  asking  that  this  should  be 
secured  to  him  for  life  in  case  of  her  death.  Partly 
on  this  account,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  unfriendly 
construction  which  his  enemies  put  upon  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  queen  refused 
to  see  him.  To  add  to  his  troubles,  a  young  foreign 
musician  was  murdered  on  his  way  to  court  to  exhibit 
his  skill,  and  court  gossip  accused  Ferrabosco  of  killing 
him  out  of  jealousy.  He  wrote  indignantly  to  Sussex 
to  protest  his  innocence,  saying  that  the  young  man 
was  a  friend  of  his.  After  some  delay  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  Ferrabosco  bound  himself  to  the  queen's 
service  for  life.  He  was  the  most  important  of  the 
Italian  musicians  living  in  England  during  the  i6th 
century,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  con- 
temporaries. His  printed  works  include  a  five-part 
madrigal  Tu  dole'  anima,  contributed  to  Pevernage's 
Harmonia  Celeste,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1583;  two 
sets  of  five-part  madrigals  which  appeared  in  Venice 
in  1587,  the  first  set  containing  twenty  madrigals  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  second  nineteen 
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inscribed  to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy.  Many  of  his  mad- 
rigals found  their  way  into  English  collections ;  twenty 
are  to  be  found  in  Musica  transalpine^  (1588  and  1597), 
and  five  are  in  Morley's  collection,  published  in  1598. 

Ferrabosco,  Alfonso,  II,  Italian  composer,  born 
Greenwich,  England,  about  1575;  buried  there,  Mar. 
n,  1628;  son  of  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  I.  He  studied 
music  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  expense ;  after  the  accession 
of  James  I,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  mu- 
sicians. Later  he  was  appointed  musicmaster  to  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  Henry's  death  in  1612,  his 
services  were  transferred  to  Charles,  the  new  prince. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  Ferrabosco  retained  his 
former  appointments,  and  was  also  made  Composer  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King.  He  published  two  volumes  of 
music  in  1609.  The  first  book,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Henry,  contains  twenty-eight  songs  with  accompani- 
ment of  lute  and  bass  viol,  of  which  a  large  portion  are 
from  Jonson's  Masques.  The  other  is  a  book  of 
"lessons"  for  one,  two  and  three  viols,  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton. 

Ferrabosco,  Alfonso,  III,  Italian  composer,  son  of 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco  II ;  successor  to  his  father's  pension 
as  musicmaster  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  to  his 
place  as  Musician  for  the  Viols  and  Wind  Instruments. 
He  must  have  died  before  1660,  as  his  successor  is  men- 
tioned at  that  time. 

Ferrabosco,  Constantino,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, who  was  active  at  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna. 

Ferrabosco,  Domenico  Maria,  Italian  composer, 
born  Bologna,  Feb.  14,  1513;  died  there  in  Feb.  1574; 
choirmaster  at  the  Vatican  Church  and  a  member  of 
the  Papal  Choir.  His  works  include  motets  and  madri- 
gals. 

Ferrabosco,  Henry,  I7th  century  English-Italian 
musician,  who  was  sworn  into  the  royal  service,  1627. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Playford  as  a  well-known  teacher 
of  voice  and  of  stringed-instrument  playing  in  London. 

Ferrabosco,  John,  I7th  century  English-Italian  or- 
ganist and  musician,  who  was  appointed  organist  of 
Ely  Cathedral. 

Ferradini  (Ferrandini),  Antonio,  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Naples  in  1718;  died  at  Prague  in  1779,  in 
abject  poverty.  He  composed  a  Stabat  mater  which  was 
performed  in  the  Bohemian  capital  a  year  after  his 
death,  and  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  masterpiece. 
Other  works  are  preserved  in  the  Court  Library, 
Vienna,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 

Ferranti,  Marco  Aurelio  Zani  de,  Italian  guitarist 
and  composer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1800.  He  studied 
the  violin  with  Gerli,  but  abandoned  that  instrument 
at  an  early  age,  and  became  an  internationally  famous 
performer  on  the  guitar.  He  was  heard  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Hamburg,  Brussels,  Paris,  London,  also  in  Amer- 
ica. Among  his  compositions  were  various  pieces  of 
considerable  merit  for  the  guitar. 


FERRARA,  BERNARDO-FERRARI-PARIS 


Ferrara,  Bernardo,  Italian  violinist,  born  Vercelli, 
Apr.  7,  1810;  died  there,  Sept.  1882;  author  of  a 
treatise  on  violin  study. 

Ferrarese  Del  Bene  (the  sobriquet  of  Francesca 
Gabrielli),  Italian  coloratura  soprano,  born  Ferrara, 
T755;  died  Venice,  1795.  Dr.  Charles  Burney  heard 
her  at  Venice  in  17/0.  She  sang  in  London  in  1784, 
then  became  prima  donna  in  Vienna,  where  Mozart 
wrote  the  Rondo  Al  dcsio  for  her  which  was  intro- 
duced into  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 

Ferrari,  Alphonso,  Italian  double  bass  maker  who 
worked  at  Modena  and  Carpi  about  1740. 

"  Ferrari,  Benedetto  (called  Dalla  Tiorba),  Italian 
theorbo-player  and  composer,  born  Reggio,  1597;  died 
Modena,  Oct.  22,  1681.  He  wrote  libretti,  and  com- 
posed operas,  of  which  his  Andromeda,  with  music  by 
Manelli  da  Tivoli,  was  the  first  to  be  publicly  played 
before  a  mixed  audience  in  1637. 

Ferrari,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  at  Piacenza  about  1730 ;  died  at  Parma  about  1789 ; 
brother  of  Domenico  Ferrari. 

Ferrari,  Carlotta,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born 
Lodi,  Jan.  27,  1837;  died  Bologna,  Nov.  23,  1907. 
She  studied  with  Strepponi,  Panzini  and  Mazzucato  at 
the  Milan  Conservatory,  wrote  the  libretti  and  music 
of  several  operas,  and  also  composed  several  masses. 

Ferrari,  Domenico,  Italian  violinist,  born  Piacenza, 
beginning  of  iSth  century;  died  Paris,  1780;  a  pupil  of 
Tartini,  and  made  a  tremendous  success  in  Vienna, 
where  he  was  considered  the  greatest  living  artist. 
Among  his  violin  compositions  were  sonatas  and  con- 
certos, and  trio-sonatas. 

Ferrari,  Emilio,  Italian  composer,  born  in  1851 ; 
his  works  include  several  operas. 

Ferrari,  Ermainno  Wolf,  see  Wolf -Ferrari,  Er- 
inanno. 

Ferrari,  Ferruccio,  Italian  composer,  born  Lucca, 
5>  JSsi;  died  Viraggio,  Dec.  13,  1930;  his  works 
included  operas,  church  music,  symphonies  and  over- 
tures. 

Ferrari,  Francisca,  Italian  harpist,  born  Christiania, 
about  1800;  died  Gross-Salzbrunn,  Silesia,  Oct.  5,  1828. 
Her  concerts  at  Leipzig  in  1826,  and  at  Magdeburg  in 
1827,  were  very  successful. 

Ferrari,  Gabriella,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Colombari  de  Montegre;  died  at  Paris  in  1851; 
a  pupil  of  the  Milan  Academy,  and  of  Ketten,  Dubois 
and  Gounod  at  Paris.  She  was  a  piano  prodigy  at 
twelve  but  later  turned  to  composition,  becoming  well- 
known  for  her  orchestral  works,"  dramatic  compositions, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ferrari,  Gabrjelle,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Mar.  14,  1860;  died  there,  July  4,  1921. 


His  works  included  operas,  cantatas,  a  Spanish  rhap- 
sody for  orchestra,  and  many  songs. 

Ferrari,  Giacomo  (Jacopo)  Gotifredo,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  Roveredo,  Tyrol,  1759;  died  London,  Dec. 
1842.  He  studied  with  Marcola,  Borsaro  and  Abbate 
Cubri,  and  became  accompanist  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  harpsichord  player  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  Paris, 
before  settling  in  London  as  a  teacher.  He  composed 
three  operas,  two  very  popular  French  songs,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  singing;  also  an  interesting  auto- 
biography. 

Ferrari,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Venice;  died  there,  Aug.  14,  1845.  He  wrote  stage 
works  that  were  success  fullv  produced  in  Florence  and 
Milan. 

Ferrari,  Gustave,  Swiss  composer,  pianist  and 
writer,  born  at  Geneva  in  1872.  He  was  educated  at 
Geneva  and  Paris,  before  settling  in  London  in  1901. 
where  he  became  well-known  as  the  accompanist  of 
Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert,  aid  the  editor  of  her  collection 
of  old  French  chansons.  He  also  composed  the  in- 
cidental music  for  Henry  Irving's  production  of 
Hauilct  in  1905,  and  lias  written  many  songs  of  merit. 

Ferrari,  Mario,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Milan,  1884;  his  works  include  chamber  music,  a  piano 
concerto  and  piano  pieces, 

Ferrari,  Rodolfo,  Italian  conductor,  born  at  Staggia 
in  1865;  died  Rome,  Jan.  10,  1919;  pupil  of  Busi  at 
the  Bologna  Academy.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  Mascagni's  Amico  Frits  in  1891 ;  he 
also  conducted  many  orchestral  concerts  in  the  United 
States. 

Ferrari,  Romolo,  Italian  composer  and  guitarist, 
born  Modena,  July  29,  1894;  his  works  include  a  sym- 
phony, choruses,  romanzas  and  guitar  pieces. 

Ferrari,  Serafino  Amadeo  de',  Italian  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  dramatic  composer,  born  at  Genoa  in  1824; 
died  there,  Mar.  24,  1885.  He  was  director  of  the 
Genoa  Conservatory  and  composed  several  operas,  a 
ballet,  masses  and  songs. 

Ferrari-Fontana,  Edoardo,  Italian  dramatic  tenor, 
born  Rome,  July  8,  1878;  died  July  4,  1936;  he  became 
interested  in  music  while  in  the  diplomatic  service  in 
Montevideo,  studied  without  a  teacher,  returned  to  Italy, 
and  without  further  study,  sang  in  various  theatres. 
He  made  his  debut  in  grand  opera  at  Turin  in  1910, 
when  the  regular  tenor  suddenly  was  taken  ill.  His 
success  was  tremendous.  He  created  the  role  of  Avito 
in  Moiitemezzi's  Amore  del  tre  Re  in  1913.  This  was 
succeeded  by  more  triumphs  when  he  appeared  with 
the  Boston  and  Metropolitan  Opera  Companies.  In 
1912  he  wed  Margarete  Matzenauer. 

Ferrari-Paris,  Alessandro,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bergamo  in  1856;  died  Milan,  Sept.  15, 
1928.  His  compositions  include  church  music,  pieces 
for  piano  and  for  organ,  and  numerous  songs. 
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FERRARI-TRECATE— FERRONI 


Ferrari-Trecate,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Alessandria,  Piedmont,  Aug.  25, 
1884;  pupil  of  Cicognani  and  Mascagni;  his  composi- 
tions include  choral,  operatic,  orchestral  and  piano 
works. 

Ferraria,  Luigi  Ernesto,  Italian  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Camburzano  in  1855;  died  there,  July 
T9»  X933-  ^e  was  a  follower  of  Jaques-Dalcroze, 
worked  in  Turin  and  wrote  pieces  and  studies  for  the 
piano. 

Ferraro,  Antonio,  i6th  century  Italian  monk  and 
organist  and  composer,  born  at  Polizzi,  Sicily;  he 
wrote  motets,  as  well  as  other  sacred  vocal  music. 

Ferrata,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Gradoli,  Romagna,  Jan.  I,  1865;  died  in  1928;  he 
studied  with  Sgambati,  Terziani,  Leonardi  and  Liszt, 
before  touring  Italy  as  a  pianist,  then  went  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  became  director  of  Beaver  College  of 
Music,  Pittsburgh,  later  professor  at  Newcomb  College, 
Tulane  University.  In  1887  he  was  knighted  by  the 
King  of  Portugal.  His  works  include  symphonic,  in- 
strumental and  vocal  compositions. 

Ferrein,  French  physician,  who  published  a  short 
treatise  called  The  Formation  of  the  Human  Voice, 
1741,  in  which  he  gave  the  name  "vocal  cords"  to  the 
edges  of  the  muscles  enclosing  the  glottis. 

Ferreira,  Carlos  Eugenic,  contemporary  pianist  and 
composer,  who  has  written  a  number  of  pieces  for  his 
chosen  instrument;  in  1930  he  was  a  resident  of  Portu- 
guese India. 

Ferreira  (Ferreyra),  Manuel,  i8th  century  Spanish 
composer,  who  was  composer  and  conductor  for  a 
Madrid  company  directed  by  Jose  Parra,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Tonadilla, 
or  vocal  intermezzo,  which  became  popular  in  Spain 
about  that  time.  A  great  number  of  his  works  in  this 
form  are  still  preserved  at  Madrid.  He  also  composed 
one  grand  opera,  as  well  as  interesting  incidental  music 
for  iSth  century  revivals  of  the  classic  plays  of 
Calderon,  Moreto  and  others. 

Ferreira  da  Costa,  Rodrigo,  Portuguese  theorist, 
born  Setubal,  May  13,  1776;  died  Lisbon,  Nov.  I,  1823  ; 
author  of  several  theoretical  works. 

Ferrel,  Jean  Frangois,  I7th  century  French  musi- 
cian, who  precipitated,  by  means  of  a  pamphlet  written 
in  1650,  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  French 
dancing  masters  and  musicians  which  caused  many  law- 
suits, and  was  finally  settled  by  a  decree  from  the 
Paris  Parliament  in  1750,  exactly  one  hundred  years 
later. 

Ferrell,  Harrison  H.,  Jr.,  contemporary  American 
negro  violinist  and  teacher,  born  Chicago,  111.  He 
studied  with  Ludwig  Becker,  made  his  debut  with 
Roland  Hayes  when  fifteen,  founded  the  Ferrell  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1921,  and  is  now  dean  of  the  State 
College  in  West  Virginia. 


Ferrer,  Guillermo,  late  i8th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser, who  wrote  orchestral  and  vocal  works. 

Ferrer,  Mateo,  Spanish  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Barcelona,  Feb.  25,  1788;  died  there, 
Jan.  4, 1864. 

Ferrer  y  Esteve,  Spanish  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  Gero,  Catalonia,  Mar.  13,  1836;  died  at  Barcelona 
in  1902.  He  spent  many  years  in  Paris,  and  com- 
posed about  sixty  pieces  for  the  guitar. 

Ferrero,  Willy,  American  conductor,  born  Portland, 
Me.,  May  21,  1906.  He  gave  his  first  concert  as  a  boy 
prodigy  at  the  age  of  six,  in  the  Costanzi  Theatre, 
Rome,  later  conducted  difficult  programs  elsewhere  in 
Rome  and  in  other  Italian  cities.  He  attained  tremen- 
dous public  favor  as  an  infant  prodigy  for  his  memory, 
clearness  and  facility,  and  excited  the  keenest  interest 
of  critics  and  psychologists. 

Ferretti,  Dom  Paolo,  Italian  priest  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Subiaco,  Dec.  3,  1866;  died  Bologna,  May 

25,  1938.    He  made  important  investigations  into  the 
rhythmic  treatment  of  Gregorian  Chant,  which  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  musical  scholars. 

Ferretti  (Feretti),  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Venice,  about  1540;  his  works  include 
several  books  of  canzoni. 

Ferretto,  Andrea,  Italian  composer,  born  Barba- 
rano,  Vicenza,  Oct.  31,  1864;  pupil  of  Grazzini.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral,  choral  and  operatic 
works. 

Ferreyra,  Manuel,  see  Ferreira,  Manuel. 

Ferri,  Baldassare,  Italian  male  soprano,  born  Peru- 
gia, Dec.  9,  1610;  died  there,  Sept.  8,  1680;  surpassing 
all  other  male  sopranos  in  brilliancy. 

Ferri,  Nicola,  Italian,  composer  and  singing  teacher, 
born  Mola  di  Ban,  Nov.  4,  1831 ;  died  London,  Mar. 

26,  1886.    He  wrote  an  opera  when  only  sixteen,  studied 
under  Mercadante  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  and  after 
spending  some  years  in  Paris,  settled  at  London  as  a 
vocal  teacher.    His  works  included  several  operas  and 
some  fine  songs. 

Ferrier,  Paul  Raoul  Michel  Marie,  French  drama- 
tist and  librettist,  born  Montpellier,  Mar.  28,  1843  J  die(* 
Nouan-Le-Fuzelier  in  1920.  He  composed  a  number 
of  light  comedies,  and  wrote  the  librettos  for  many- 
operas  and  operettas  which  had  a  temporary  vogue  in 
Paris. 

Ferron,  Adolphe,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  May  21,  1855,  died  there,  (?)  ;  his  works 
were  chiefly  operettas  and  farces. 

Ferronati,  Lodovica,  late  I7th  and  early  iSth  cen- 
tury Italian  violinist  and  composer;  his  works  include 
ten  sonatas  for  violin  and  violoncello,  and  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  cembalo. 

Ferroni,  Vincenzo  Emidio  Carmine,  Italian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Tramutola,  Feb.  17,  1858; 
died  Milan,  Jan.  n,  1934;  student  at  the  Paris  Con- 
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servatory  with  Savard  and  Massenet;  later  a  teacher 
at  the  Paris  and  Milan  Conservatories;  among  his 
works  were  operas,  overtures,  salon  pieces,  songs  and 
chamber  music. 

Ferroud,  J.  Denis,  French  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1810.  He  wrote  a  comic  opera,  sev- 
eral ballets,  symphonic  odes,  cantatas  and  choruses. 

Ferroud,  Pierre   Octave,   French   composer,  born 
Chasselay,  Lyon,  Jan.  6,  1900;  killed  Aug.  17,  1936, 
while  motoring  in  Hungary.    He  came  from  an  artistic 
family  and  his  father,  who  was  a  scholar,  encouraged 
his  musical  inclinations.    He  at  first  studied  with  his 
mother;  at  four  he  had  grasped  the  fundamentals  of 
piano-playing,  and  at  eight  could  play  Bach's  Well-Tern' 
pered  Clavichord  from  memory.    He  also  studied  with 
the  organist  Edouard  Commette,  and  was  being  pre- 
pared for  a  career  as  a  concert-pianist  when  he  sus- 
tained an  injury  to  his  hand  in  a  motor  accident  in 
1917,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  to  composition.  ^  The 
years  1920  to  1922  were  spent  in  military  service  at 
Strassburg;  it  was  there  that  he  came  in  contact  with 
Guy  Ropartz,  due  to  the  intervention  of  his  friend  G.  M. 
Witkowski,  who  enabled  him  to  continue  his  musical 
studies  during  military  service.     In  1922  he  returned 
to  Lyons,  where  he  studied  with  Florent  Schmitt,  who 
aided  materially  in  imparting  finish  to  the  many  com- 
positions he  was  working  upon.    The  first  performance 
of  any  of  Ferroud's  works  took  place  in  1921,  when 
his  friend  Witkowski  presented  his  Sarabande  for  or- 
chestra successfully  at  a  concert ;  three  years  later  he  at- 
tracted greater  attention  when  his  Foules  for  orchestra 
had  its  premiere  at  Paris.    This  work  was  subsequently 
performed  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society.    He  has  composed  in 
many  forms,  his  music  is  distinguished  by  simplicity 
and  lack  of  sentimentality.     Among  his  works  are  a 
Symphony    in    F-Major;    a    one-act    comic    opera 
Chirurgie;  a  violin  sonata;  and  Types,  three  piano 
pieces.     His  ballet  Jeunesse  was  given  at  the  Paris 
Opera. 

Ferruca  (Farouka),  a  Gypsy  dance  founded  on 
Galician  music. 

Ferte,  Charles  le,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and 
composer,  who  was  one  of  the  famous  twenty-four 
violins  of  Louis  XIV;  his  works  include  several  violin 
sonatas. 

Ferte,  Papillon  de  la,  see  Papitton  de  la  Ferte, 
Denis  Pierre  Jean. 

Fertig  (Ger.),  ready;  finished;  nimble;  prompt; 
fertigkeit,  readiness,  skill,  technical  dexterity. 

Fervaal,  opera  in  three  acts,  music  by  Vincent 
d'Indy,  libretto  by  the  composer,  first  production,  Mar. 
12,  1897,  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels.  The 
work  was  subsequently  heard  in  Paris. 

Fervente  (It.),  fervent;  passionate;  vehement; 
fervore,  with  fervor,  ardently. 


FERROUD— FESTING 

Fesca,  Alexander  Ernst,  German  pianist  and  vio- 
linist, born  Karlsruhe,  May  22,  1820;  died  Brunswick, 
Feb.  22,  1849;  son  of  Friedrich  Ernst  Fesca,  pupil  of 
Taubert  in  Berlin.  He  made  sensational  concert  tours, 
became  chamber  virtuoso  to  Prince  Ftirstenberg  in  1841, 
and  composed  operas,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Fesca,  Friedrich  Ernst,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Magdeburg,  Feb.  15,  1789;  died  Karlsruhe, 
May  24,  1826.    He  studied  under  Pitterlin  and  Miiller, 
played  in  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg's  Orchestra,  then  be- 
came solo  violinist  at  Cassel.    His  chamber  works  were 
most  important;  he  also  wrote  operas  and  symphonies. 
Fesch,  Willem  de,  Defesch,  Willem. 
Fessy,  Alexandra  Charles,  French  pianist,  organist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1804; 
died  there  Nov.  30,  1856;  a  pupil  of  Benoist.    He  con- 
ducted several  theatre  orchestras  in  Paris,  and  wrote 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ. 
Fest  (Ger.),  fast;  fixed. 

Fest,  Max  Georg,  German  organist,  voice  teacher 
and  choral  director,  born  Altenburg,  Jan.  7,  1872.  He 
studied  with  Piutti,  Homeyer,  Ruthardt  and  Jadassohn, 
and  became  a  choral  director  in  Leipzig. 

Festa,  Costanzo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome 
about  1490;  died  there,  Apr.  10,  1545;  a  singer  in  the 
Pontifical  Choir  in  1517,  and  later  choirmaster  at  the 
Vatican.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of  the 
Roman  school,  and  a  forerunner  of  Palestrina;  his 
works  included  madrigals  and  sacred  music. 

Festa,  Francesca,  Italian  stage  singer,  born  Naples, 
1778;  died  Petrograd,  1836. 

Festa,  Giuseppi  Maria,  Italian  violinist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Trani,  1771 ;  died  Naples,  Apr.  7,  1839.  He 
studied  with  Mercieri  and  became  conductor  of  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre  at  Naples ;  among  his  works  were 
some  violin  quartettes. 

Festal,  in  liturgies,  relating  to  a  feast  or  holiday, 
for  which  a  special  service  in  appointed;  also  per- 
taining to  or  in  the  style  of  a  festival  or  jubilation. 

Feste  Burg  ist.unser  Gott,  Ein  (Ger.),  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  is  our  God,"  musical  setting  of  the  46th  Psalm, 
made  by  Martin  Luther  to  his  own  translation,  and 
probably  composed  at  Coburg  about  1530.  This  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  German  Ref- 
ormation chorale.  The  tune  has  been  used  frequently 
in  musical  compositions,  as  in  numbers  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Raff  and  Meyerbeer. 

Festing,  Michael  Christian,  English  violinist  and 
composer,  born  London;  died  there,  July  24,  1752;  a 
pupil  of  Richard  Jones  and  Geminiani.  He  conducted 
at  Ranelagh  Gardens,  and,  with  Dr.  Greene  and  others, 
established  the  "Society  of  Musicians"  for  the  aid  of 
impoverished  musicians  and  their  families.  Among  his 
works  are  compositions  for  violin,  for  flute,  and  for 
string  ensemble. 
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FESTIVAL— FETIS,  ADOLPHE 


Festival,  a  series  of  noteworthy  concerts,  given  an- 
nually on  two  or  more  successive  days  by  a  group  of 
singers,  instrumentalists  and  soloists.     Such  festivals 
are  given  frequently  as  a  tribute  to  some  composer,  or  to 
encourage  the  performance  and  composition  of  special 
forms  of  music.    A  festival  is  expected  to  attract  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  in  some  instances 
from  all  over  the  world.    The  beginnings  of  the  mod- 
ern festival  may  be  found  in  the  competitions  of  the 
German  Minnesinger  and  French  Troubadours,  and  in 
the  Welsh  Eisteddfodan,  etc.     In  1697,  the  "Sons  of 
the  Clergy"  in  England  began  to  hold  annual  services 
of  music  at  St.  Paul's  in  London ;  similar  festivals  were 
held  by  the  Three  Choirs  of  Gloucester,  Worcester  and 
Hereford  in    1724,  the   Handel   Commemorations   at 
Westminster  Abbey  from  1784  through  1791,  etc.    The 
Tonkunstler-Societat  of  Vienna  began  holding  concerts 
anually  in  1772.     In  1810  the  Thuringian  festivals  of 
music,  chiefly  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  were  begun. 
The  Lower  Rhine  festivals  have  been  held  from  1817 
in  rotation  at  Cologne,  Dusseldorf  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Typical  of  the  operatic  festivals  held  in  Europe  is  that 
of  Wagnerian  opera  at  Bayreuth.    In  the  United  States, 
Boston   (Mass.)  and  Worcester  (Mass.)  inaugurated 
festivals  in  1857  and  1858.    After  the  Civil  War,  there 
followed  many  such  enterprises,  chief  of  these  being 
the  Cincinnati,  O.,  Biennial  started  in  1873  by  Theodore 
Thomas.    The  Bach  Festivals  began  in  1900  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  under  Wolle;  in  1910  the  MacDowell  As- 
sociation initiated  festivals  at  Peterboro,   N.   H.     In 
1917  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge  fostered  the  Berkshire  Fes- 
tivals for  chamber  music  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.    Many  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  have  instituted  musical 
festivals.    The  biennial  festival,  which  includes  a  num- 
ber of  contests,  held  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  was  started  in  1900.    The  most  important 
American,  British  and  European  festivals  are  described 
in  this  volume  under  their  respective  names.    The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  important  musical  festivals  held 
in  Europe  from  April  to  September,  1938: 

APRIL 

Hamburg   Bruckner  Festival 

Leipsic    Wagner  Festival 

Baden-Baden  Third  International  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music 

Leipsic    Bach  Festival 

Wiesbaden German  Music  Festival  Week 

Frankfort-on-Main    ....  .Heinrich  Schiitz  Festival 
Florence  Florentine  May  Music  Festival 

MAY 

Frankfort-on-Main    German  Choral  Music  Festival 

Detmold    Wagner  Week 

Teplice-Sanov  (Czecho- 
slovakia)     Sudeto-German  Music  Festival 

London Covent  Garden  Opera 

Wuppertal   Pfitzner  Festival 

Wiesbaden  Theatrical  Festival  Week 

Chemnitz    Festival  Plays 

Brussels    International  Piano  Festival 


Glyndebourne,  Sussex  ...Opera'  Festival 

Bonn   Beethoven  Festival 

Stuttgart    Composers*  International  Music  Week 

Berlin    Berlin  Art  Weeks 

Heidelberg  Haydn- Schumann  Festival 

JUNE 

Bratislava'  Congress  of  International  Society  for 

Musical  Education 

Brunswick   Contemporary  Music  Week 

Dusseldorf  Mozart  Festival 

Gottingen  Handel  Festival 

Weimar    Festival  Plays  of  German  Youth 

Wiirzburg    Mozart  Festival 

Vienna    Festival  Weeks 

Linz  and  St.  Florian  ...Tenth  Bruckner  Festival 

Berlin    Berlin  Art  Weeks 

Hanover  Municipal  Theatres'  Festival  Week 

London   Festival  of  I.  S.  C.  M. 

Switzerland  Congress  on  Behalf  of  Defective  Chil- 
dren, conducted  by  International  So- 
ciety for  Musical  Education 

JULY 

Donaueschingen    Music  Festival 

Cremona  Lyrical  Festival 

Stuttgart    Swabien  Lieder  Festival 

Interlaken    William  Tell  Festival  Play 

Zoppot Opera  Festival 

Ba'd  Ems  Haydn  Festival 

Salzburg  Salzburg  Festival 

Bayreuth    Wagner  Festival 

Munich   Festival  Performances 


Trencianske  Teplice 

(Czechoslovakia) 

Dresden    


AUGUST 

.European  Chamber  Music  Festival 
.Saxon  State  Theatres'  Festival  Per- 

forma'nces 
Bad  Homburg Musical  Week 

SEPTEMBER 

Venice -Venetian  Musical  Autumn  (music  fes- 
tival) 

Baden    International  Beethoven  Festival 

Venice    Symphonic  Festival 

Festivamente  (It.),  festively;  in  a  gay  and  festive 
style.  Con  festivita,  joyfully,  gaily;  festivo,  festal, 
festive;  festoso,  gay,  festive. 

Fetes  du  peuple,  a  French  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  popular  concerts,  founded  in  Paris  by  Albert 
Doyen  in  1918. 

Fetich  Drums,  African  percussion  instruments  be- 
lieved by  the  natives  to  give  their  owners  special  in- 
fluence with  Divine  providence. 

Fetique,  Victor,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mire- 
court  in  1872.  His  apprenticeship  was  served  with 
E.  Miguel,  J.  B.  Husson  and  Fourier-Maline ;  he  also 
worked  with  Basin  and  the  house  of  Garessa  and 
Franqais,  before  founding  his  own  business  at  Paris 
in  1913.  His  reputation  is  of  the  highest;  he  was  given 
the  title  of  the  "First  Workman  of  France"  at  the  1925 
Work  Exposition. 

Fetis,  Adolphe  Louis  Eugene,  Belgian  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  20,  1820;  died 
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FETIS,  EDOUARD— FEYDEAU 


there,  Mar.  20,  1873 ;  a  son  of  the  great  teacher,  musi- 
cologist and  historian,  Frangois  Joseph  Fetis.  He 
studied  with  Halevy  and  later  taught  musical  subjects 
in  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Paris.  His  works  include 
several  light  operas,  songs,  music  for  harmonium  and 
•cello,  also  piano  pieces. 

Fetis,  ^douard  Louis  Frangois,  Belgian  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Bouvignes,  near  Dinant,  May 
16,  1812;  died  Brussels,  Jan.  31,  1909;  son  of  Frangois 
Joseph  Fetis.  He  edited  his  father's  "Revue  musicale," 
"the  musical  letters  of  the  "Independance  beige,"  and 
was  librarian  of  the  Brussels  Library. 

Fetis,  Frangois  Joseph,  Belgian  theorist,  historian 
and  critic,  born  Mons,  Mar.  25,  1784;  died  Brussels, 
Mar.  26,  1871 ;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  later  studying 
with  Key,  Boieldieu  and  Pradher.  He  began  early  to 
display  the  historical  inquisitiveness,  prodigious  in- 
dustry and  readiness  of  literary  expression  that  marked 
his  whole  life.  His  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
Guido's  system  and  the  history  of  notation.  He  was 
organist  at  Douai,  later  going  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
edited  a  musical  periodical  and  wrote  a  number  of  text- 
books. The  scope  of  these  works  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  list  of  subjects:  harmony,  counterpoint, 
fugue,  solfeggio,  score  reading,  choral  singing,  piano 
playing  and  plain  song.  He  also  wrote  a  general  history 
of  music,  a  universal  biography  of  musicians,  and  many 
valuable  essays  and  musical  compositions. 

Fetsch,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Ludwigshafen,  Aug.  28,  1900.  He  directs  his  own 
music  school,  and  composes  for  chamber  orchestra. 

Feuer  (Ger.),  fire,  ardor;  feuerig,  ardently,  pas- 
sionately. 

Feucrmann,  Emanuel,  Austrian  violoncellist,  born 
Kolomea,  Nov.  22,  1902.  He  studied  with  his  father 
and  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  with  the  Vienna 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Felix  Weingartner  when 
eleven  years  old.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  made 
a  professor  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  later 
became  head  of  the  'cello  department  of  the  Berlin 
Hochschule.  He  has  toured  extensively  and  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  leading  European  and  American 
orchestras.  His  American  debut  took  place  in  1934 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Bruno  Walter. 

Feuermann,  Siegmund,  Polish  violinist,  born  at 
Kolomea  in  1901 ;  pupil  of  Sevcik.  He  made  his  con- 
cert debut  in  Vienna,  and  has  since  appeared  success- 
fully in  Germany,  Austria,  Roumania  and  England. 

Feuersnot,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Ernst 
von  Wolzogen,  music  by  Richard  Strauss,  first  produced 
at  Dresden,  1901.  The  story  is :  In  Munich  the  children 
are  gathering  wood  for  the  Solstice  fire,  they  knock  at 
the  door  of  a  young  student  Kunrad.  Among  the  chil- 
dren he  sees  Dietmund,  burgomaster  Sentlinger's  daugh- 
ter, with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  He  tells  the  children 
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to  take  all  the  wood  in  his  house,  walks  toward  Diet- 
mund and  kisses  her;  she  is  angry,  and  plans  revenge 
as  she  returns  home.  Later  Kunrad  longs  for  Diet- 
mund and  walks  to  her  home,  where  she  has  a  basket 
hanging  from  her  house  wall.  She  promises  to  pull 
him  up  to  her  chamber  if  he  will  step  into  the  basket, 
which  he  does.  Dietmund  pulls  him  half  way  up,  then 
leaves  him  there  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  townspeople. 
He  becomes  so  angry  that  he  uses  magic  to  cause  all  the 
fires  and  lights  in  the  town  to  go  out.  The  towns- 
people become  alarmed,  and  beg  Dietmund  to  stop  the 
fire  famine.  Then  Dietmund  relents,  accepts  his  love 
and  hauls  him  up  to  her  chamber ;  as  they  embrace,  all 
the  lights  and  fires  in  the  city  go  on  again. 

Feuillet  (Lefeuillet),  Raoul  Auger,  French  danc- 
ing master,  who  was  in  Paris  about  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  century.  He  devised  an  ingenious  system  of 
diagrams  showing  the  position  of  the  feet  corresponding 
to  each  bar  of  the  music  for  various  dance  steps. 
His  book  was  published  in  1701,  but  the  complexity  of 
the  diagrams  defeated  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written, 

Feurich,  Julius,  German  piano  maker,  born  Leipzig, 
Mar.  19,  1821 ;  died  there,  July  16,  1900.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Hermann,  born  at  Leipzig  in  1854. 

Fevin,  Antoine  de,  French  composer,  born  at  Or- 
leans about  1473;  dfed  about  1515;  a  well-known  con- 
trapuntalist,  and  a  contemporary  of  Josquin.  Nothing 
is  known  about  his  life;  his  works  include  masses, 
motets  and  chansons. 

Fevin,  Robert  (Robertus)  de,  French  composer 
and  conductor,  a  native  of  Cambrai,  brother  of  Antoine 
de  Fevin;  two  of  his  masses  are  extant. 

Fevre,  le,  see  Lefevre. 

Fevre,  Jacob  le,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Prenzlau,  in  the  Uchermark,  about  1723 ; 
died  at  Berlin  in  1777;  a  pupil  of  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach.  His  works  include  violin  concertos 
and  chamber  music. 

Fevrier,  Henri,  French  composer,  born  at  Paris, 
Oct.  2,  1875;  died  in  1932;  student  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory with  Faure,  Leroux,  Pugno  and  Massenet. 
He  composed  several  operas,  including  Monna  Vanna, 
which  was  produced  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1913,  by  the 
Boston  Opera  Company. 

Fevrier,  Henri  Louis,  i8th  century  French  com- 
poser, born  at  Abbeville;  died  at  Paris,  about  1780; 
writer  of  music  for  the  clavecin. 

Fewkes,  Jesse  Walter,  contemporary  American  stu- 
dent of  American  Indian  music.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  the  phonograph  in  musico-ethnological  re- 
search, and  in  1889  ma(k  a  careful  study  of  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  songs. 

Feydeau,  Georges,  French  librettist,  born  Dec.  8, 
1862;  died  Paris,  June  1921. 


FEYER— FIDELIO 


Feyer,  Karl,  late  i8th  and  early  iQth  century  violin- 
ist and  composer;  he  was  active  in  Berlin  and  wrote 
several  violin  concertos. 

Feyhl,  Johann,  German  composer,  born  Affalter- 
bach,  Marbach,  Wurttemburg,  Jan.  15,  1833;  died 
Goppingen,  Jan.  22,  1905;  his  compositions  included 
male  and  mixed  choruses,  songs,  and  piano  pieces. 

Fezandat,  Michel,  French  music  publisher,  who 
founded  his  business  at  Paris  in  1538,  and  was  later 
associated  with  Robert  Granjon. 

f£  or  fff,  abbreviation  for  Fortissimo. 

ffff,  abbreviation  for  Fortississimo. 

Ffinell,  Thomas,  see  Fenett,  Thomas. 

Ffrangcon-Davies,  David  Thomas,  see  Dcwies, 
David  Thomas  Ffrangcon. 

F  holes,  the  sound  holes,  shaped  like  the  letter  /  and 
cut  into  the  belly  of  the  violin,  viola,  'cello  or  other 
stringed  instruments. 

Fiacco  (It.),  weak,  feeble,  languishing. 

Fiala,  Jaromir,  Bohemian  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Postelberg,  Dec.  30,  1892;  he  has  made 
a  collection  of  old  and  new  songs  with  lute  accompani- 
ment. 

Fiala,  Joseph,  Bohemian  oboist  and  composer,  born 
at  Lobkowitz  in  1751 ;  died  Donaueschingen  in  1816. 
He  was  a  serf,  and  had  a  sincere  passion  for  the  oboe, 
which  he  taught  himself  to  play.  The  Emperor  finally 
set  him  free,  and  he  played  in  Prince  Wallerstein's 
band,  later,  at  Salzburg,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mozart.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  dis- 
charged him,  Mozart  urged  him  to  go  to  Vienna.  He 
.  went  to  Russia,  then  became  musicmaster  to  Prince 
Fiirstenberg.  His  compositions  included  two  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music  and  concertos  for  flute,  oboe, 
bassoon  and  violoncello. 

Fiasco  (It.),  a  failure;  breakdown. 

Fiato  (It.),  wind;  breath. 

Fibich,  Zdenko,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Sebor- 
sitz,  near  Caslav,  Dec.  21,  1850;  died  Prague,  Oct.  15, 
1900;  student  at  the  Conservatories  of  Prague  and  Leip- 
zig, later  a  pupil  of  Lachner  at  Mannheim.  He  was  a 
somewhat  precocious  composer,  having  written  a  sym- 
phony at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  became  assistant 
director  at  the  Prague  Opera.  In  his  compositions 
which  number  about  seven  hundred,  he  was  considerably 
influenced  by  Schumann;  these  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  orchestral  variations,  chamber  mu- 
sic, choruses,  songs,  and  about  four  hundred  piano 
pieces.  Today  he  is  best  known  for  his  Poeme. 

Fiby,  Heinrich,  Austrian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  May  15,  1834;  died  Znaim,  Oct.  23,  1917; 
student  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  His  works  in- 
clude three  operas,  and  many  songs  for  male  voices. 

Ficher,  Jacobo,  Argentine  composer,  born  Jan.  14, 
1900,  of  Russian  parents. 


Fichesser,  Leon,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Saint 
Cloud  in  1861.  After  considerable  self -study,  he  started 
his  own  business  at  Geneva  in  1895,  where  he  remained 
until  1900.  After  four  years'  further  study  in  Ger- 
many, he  settled  at  Paris  in  1904.  His  instruments, 
modeled  after  the  works  of  the  leading  classic  Italian 
makers,  have  won  numerous  awards. 

Fichtl,  Martin  Mathias,  Austrian  violin  maker, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1682;  died  there  in  1768.  He  mod- 
eled his  instruments  after  those  of  Klotz,  but  made 
them  larger  in  size,  and  used  a  yellow  brown  varnish. 

Fichtner,  Pauline,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  1847;  died  Munich,  Sept.  24,  1916;  a  pupil  of 
Liszt.  Her  works  include  compositions  for  piano  solo, 
also  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Fickenscher,  Arthur,  American  pianist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Aurora,  111.,  in  1871.  He  studied  in 
Munich,  and  became  a  concert  accompanist  and  music 
teacher.  He  has  also  invented  a  musical  instrument 
called  the  "Polytone"  with  sixty  tones  to  the  octave; 
it  is  designed  for  research  in  pure  intonation.  His 
compositions  include  the  orchestral  Willowwave  and 
Wellaway,  for  full  orchestra,  Day  of  Judgment,  also 
for  full  orchestra,  Out  of  the  Gay  Nineties,  and  Vari- 
ations on  a  Theme  in  Medieval  Style  for  string  or- 
chestra ;  the  choral  works  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  and  a 
choral-orchestral  poem;  an  Evolutionary  Quintet  for 
piano  and  string-quartet,  and  a  mimo-drama,  The 
Chamber  Blue. 

Picker,  Johann  Gottlob,  German  violin  maker,  born 
at  Markneukirchen  in  1750;  died  there  in  1830;  son  of 
Johann  Christian  Picker ;  he  worked  at  Cremona,  Italy, 
about'  1815;  his  instruments  have  a  fine  tone,  and  are 
distinguished  for  their  workmanship. 

Ficker,  Rudolf  von,  German  musicologist,  born 
Munich,  June  n,  1886;  he  studied  with  Guido  Adler, 
Thuille  and  Courvoisier,  and  has  written  monographs  on 
various  aspects  of  medieval  music. 

Fickert,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Freiburg,  Jan.  19,  1905  ;  pupil  of  Walter  Bach- 
mann,  Teichmiiller,  Lamond  and  has  written  a  treatise 
on  piano  practice. 

Ficta  musica,  see  Musica  ficta. 

Fidanza,  Pietro,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
in  1750.  His  works  include  six  duos  for  two  violins, 
and  six  sonatas  for  two  violins  preserved  in  the  Milan 
Conservatory. 

Fiddle,  a  colloquialism  for  the  violin,  extending  by 
inference  to  other  instruments  of  the  same  family,  de- 
rived, obviously,  from  the  German  term,  Fiedel  The 
term  formerly  had  a  dignified  standing  in  the  English 
language,  having  been  employed  for  poetic  uses,  but  is 
used  in  a  more  or  less  derisive  sense  today. 

Fidelio,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Joseph 
Sonnleithner,  music  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  first 
produced  in  Vienna,  on  Nov.  20,  1805.    The  story  is: 
In  a  fortress  near  Seville,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Don 
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Florestan,  has  been  imprisoned  for  life;  Don  Pizarro, 
his  mortal  enemy  and  governor  of  the  prison,  has  put 
him  in  a  dungeon  and  announced  his  death.  But 
Leonore  (Fidelio),  the  prisoner's  wife,  rejects  the 
rumor  and,  suspecting  Pizarro,  disguised  as  a  young 
man,  she  obtains  work  from  Rocco,  the  jailer.  Rocco's 
daughter,  Marcellina,  falls  in  love  with  Fidelio,  who 
encourages  the  girl  for  it  helps  her  to  get  special 
privileges,  and  thus  aid  her  husband.  When  word  comes 
that  Fernando,  the.'  Prime  Minister,  is  coming  to  "in- 
spect the  prison,  Pizarro  orders  Rocco  to  kill  Florestan ; 
the  jailor  refuses,  but  consents  to  dig  the  grave.  Rocco 
and  Fidelio  are  digging  the  grave  when  Pizarro  arrives ; 
he  is  about  to  kill  Florestan  himself  when  Fidelio  dis- 
closes her  identity,  and  Pizarro  finds  himself  looking 
into  the  mouth  of  a  pistol.  Trumpets  announce  the 
arrival  of  Fernando;  Pizarro  makes  his  escape  while 
Leonore  and  Florestan  fall  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
are  reunited  by  Fernando. 

Fides  (Lat),  (i)  a  string  of  a  musical  instrument; 
(2)  the  lute,  lyre  and  cithara. 

Fidicen  (Lat.),  a  player  on  a  stringed  instrument,  as 
a  harpist  or  lutenist. 

Fidicinal  (Lat.),  the  term  used  in  general  for  string 
instruments. 

Fiducia  (It.),  confidence,  boldness. 

Fiebach,  Otto,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
Ohlau,  Silesia,  Feb.  9,  1851 ;  his  compositions  include 
operas  and  secular  oratorios. 

Fiebig,  Kurt,  German  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Feb.  28,  1908;  pupil  of  Arnold  Dreyer, 
Schreker  and  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  his  compositions 
include  choruses  with  orchestral  and  with  string-quartet, 
piano  sonatas,  chamber  music  and  orchestral  works. 

Fiedel  (Ger.),  fiddle  (q.v.),  a  general  term  for  a 
stringed  instrument,  now  colloquially  used  for  a  violin. 
The  name  also  appears  as  Vielle,  vihuela,  Videl,  fithele 
and  fidula. 

Fiedemann,  Alexander,  Russian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Kiev,  Oct.  25,  1878.  He  studied  with 
Sevcik  and  Brodsky,  taught  at  the  Odessa  Conserv- 
atory and  in  Berlin. 

Fiedler,  Arthur,  American  violinist,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Boston,  Dec.  17,  1894;  son  of  Eriianuel 
Fiedler.  He  studied'in  Boston,  and  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Berlin,  where  he  first  conducted  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  In  1914  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  has 
since  served  that  organization  as  violinist,  pianist,  violist, 
organist  and  conductor.  Fiedler  also  founded  and  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Sinf  onietta,  in  addition  to  directing 
the  Cecilia  Choral  Society,  the  MacDowell  Club  Or- 
chestra and  Chorus,  and  the  Boston  University  Or- 
chestra. 

Fiedler,  August  Max,  German  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Zittau,  Dec.  31,  1859;  pupil  in  or- 
gan and  theory  of  Albrecht  and  later  attending  the 


Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  abandoned  the  career  of  a 
concert  pianist  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory,  becoming  its  director  in  1904,  and  suc- 
ceeding Barth  as  conductor  of  the  Hamburg  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  four  seasons;  his  works  include  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

Fiedler,  Emanuel,  igth  century  German  violinist; 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  and 
a  first  violin  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fiedler,  Franz,  German  zither  player  and  teacher, 
born  Michelfeld,  1852;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1927;  he 
wrote  a  lexicon  for  zither  players,  and  other  treatisies  on 
the  instrument. 

Fiedler,  Hugo,  German  composer  and  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Niderrabenstein,  Feb.  7,  1873;  his  works 
include  a  wind-instrument  quartet,  zither  pieces  and 
songs  with  .lute  accompaniment. 

Field,  Harry  M.,  English  pianist,  born  Toronto, 
Canada,  Dec.  14,  1861.  He  studied  with  Hans  von 
Billow,  also  Martin  Krause,  and  wrote  numerous  piano 
compositions. 

Field,  Henry  Ibbot,  English  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Dec.  6,  1797;  died  May  19,  1848.  He  was  called 
"Field  of  Bath"  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  John 
Field,  the  Irish  composer. 

Field,  John,  Irish  pianist  and  composer,  born  Dub- 
lin, July  26,  1782;  died  Moscow,  Jan.  n,  1837;  pupil 
of  Muzio  Clementi.  His  playing  of  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Handel  brought  him  a  great  deal  of  commendation 
from  the  Parisian  public.  Clementi  took  him  to  Russia 
where  he  soon  became  a  favorite  concert  artist  and 
teacher.  Later  he  appeared  in  England,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.  His  playing  was  elegant  and  tasteful 
and  his  compositions  for  the  piano  were  charming  in 
their  lyric  simplicity,  especially  the  nocturnes  which 
foreshadowed  Chopin's.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  of  chamber  music,  the  majority  of  his  composi- 
tions were  for  the  piano. 

Field  Trumpet,  a  trumpet  whose  tube  is  bent  to 
form  two  lengths  instead  of  three. 

Fielitz,  Alexander  von,  German  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  28,  1860;  died  Bad 
Salzungen,  July  29,  1930;  pupil  of  Schulhoff,  Bauck 
and  Kretschmer.  On  account  of  delicate  health,  he  spent 
about  ten  years  on  the  island  of  Capri,  where  much  of 
his  composing  was  done.  Returning  to  his  native  land, 
he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin. 
He  went  to  Chicago  in  1905,  where  he  taught  at  the 
Ziegfeld  Conservatory  and  organized  an  orchestra  which 
he  named  the  Chicago  Symphony.  He  wrote  piano 
pieces,  violin  music,  operas,  and  songs,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  a  cycle,  Eliland. 

Fielitz-Coniar,    German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
May  20,  1888;  pupil  of  Albert  Fuchs;  his  compositions 
include  two  symphonies  and  some  songs. 
Fieltz,  Anton,  see  Filts,  Anton. 
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Fiennes,  Henri  du  Bois  de,  Belgian  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Anderlecht,  Dec.  15,  1809;  died 
there,  Feb.  15,  1863;  a  pupil  of  Fetis  and  Kalkbrenner. 
He  wrote  two  piano  concertos,  and  some  smaller  pieces 
for  his  chosen  instrument. 

Fier,  Fiere  (Fr.),  proud,  haughty;  fieramente, 
proudly,  fiercely,  boldly. 

Fierens-Gevaert,  Henri,  Belgian  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  at  Brussels  in  1870.  He  studied  with 
Gevaert,  and  has  written  treatises  on  modern  music. 

Fiering,    Rudolf,    German    choral    conductor   and 
teacher,  born  Hertzberg,  May  13,  1875 ;  pupil  of  Theo- 
dore Krause  and  W.  Berger ;  choral  director  of  the  Ber- 
lin "Liederkranz"  and  "Lieder  Quartet." 
Fiero  (It.),  fierce,  wild;  proud,  bold. 
Fierrabras,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Kupel- 
wieser,  music  by  Franz  Schubert.    The  work  was  com- 
missioned by  Barbaja,  but  owing  to  his  failure  was 
never  performed.    The  manuscript  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  Vienna. 
Fiersohn,  Reba,  see  Cluck,  Alma. 
Fiesco,  Giulio,  Italian  composer  and  lutenist,  born 
Ferrara,  about  1519;  died  Modena  (?),  about  1586. 
His  works  include  several  books  of  madrigals. 

Fievet,  Paul,  French  composer,  born  in  1865 ;  died 
Fontainebleau,  Jan.  28,  1938;  pupil  of  Charles  Widor, 
and  has  written  chamber  music  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, including  a  quartet,  a  piano  quintet,  a  Suite  Slave 
for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  violin  sonata. 

Fife  (Fr.  fifre;  Ger.  Qmrpfeife;  It.  piffero),  an 
extremely  small  shrill-toned  member  of  the  flute  family. 
The  fife  originally  had  merely  six  finger-holes;  the 
modern  instrument  has  added  -from  four  to  six  keys. 
It  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  martial  music  in  com- 
pany with  drums,  especially  in  military  bands. 

Fife,  a  rare  organ-stop  of  2  ft.  or  i  ft.  pitch,  dupli- 
cating the  military  instrument  of  the  same  name. 

Fiffaro,  an  obsolete  German  term  for  the  organ-stop 
now  known  as  Orchestral  Flute. 

Fifine  at  the  Fair,  an  orchestral  work  by  Granville 
Bantock,  written  in  1902,  and  first  played  at  Birming- 
ham in  1912.  It  is  a  musical  setting  of  Browning's 
poem  of  the  same  name,  the  composer  adding  to  the 
tide  an  explanatory  phrase :  "a  defense  of  inconstancy." 
The  story  deals  with  a  man  floundering  through  life, 
with  passionate  desires  for  woman,  who  meets  a  fasci- 
nating butterfly,  Fifine.  A  nobler  and  higher  type  of 
womanhood,  Elvine,  appears;  the  man  is  unfaithful 
to  Elvine  and  she  leaves  him.  Though  in  the  poem 
they  are  reunited  in  death,  the  composer  unites  Elvine 
and  the  man  in  marriage,  and  Fifine  disappears. 
Fifre,  the  French  name  of  the  organ-stop  called  Fife. 
Fifteenth,  an  organ-stop  of  pure  Diapason  tone, 
sounding  the  second  octave  above  unison. 

Fifth,  the  perfect  consonance  which  has  the  vibra- 
tion ratio  of  2  :^.    The  interval  of  a  fifth  contains  three 
** 


whole  tones  and  a  semitone.    As  the  fifth  note  of  any 
scale,  it  is  known  as  the  dominant. 

Fifth  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  who  sketched  motives  for  the  first 
three  movements  as  early  as  1800-01.  It  was  not  fin- 
ished until  1807,  and  was  published  by  Breitkoff  and 
Hartel  in  1809,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz 
and  the  Count  Rasbumowsky.  The  autograph  copy  is 
now  in  the  music  department  of  the  Prussian  State 
Library  in  Berlin.  It  was  first  performed  at  Vienna 
on  Dec.  22,  1808,  on  the  same  program  with  The 
Pastorale  (6th)  Symphony;  on  this  program  the  Fifth 
Symphony  is  called  the  Sixth  and  the  Sixth  the  Fifth. 
Criticism  at  the  first  presentation  of  this  symphony  was 
somewhat  divided;  Jean  Lesueur,  famous  French 
composer  and  theorist,  found  it  such  exciting  music 
that  he  felt'  it  shouldn't  even  exist ;  Louis  Spohr,  in 
his  autobiography,  finds  the  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment wanting  in  dignity,  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  too 
grotesque,  and  the  last  movement  replete  with  mean- 
ingless babel.  The  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
members  thought  the  opening  was  intended  to  be  hu- 
morous on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  theme. 

Fighera,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Gra- 
vina,  Puzlie,  in  1771;  died  at  Naples  in  1836;  the 
majority  of  his  works  were  for  the  church. 
Figliuol  prodigo,  see  Enfant  Prodigue,  U. 
Figner,  Nikolai  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  tenor,  born 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1857.    He  studied  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory,  and  later  in  Italy;  then  appeared  in 
Tschaikovsky  operas. 

Figulus  (Topfer),  Wolfgang,  German  composer 
and  cantor,  born  Naumburg;  died  Meissen,  about  1591. 
His  works  included  two  books  of  hymns  and  Christmas 
songs. 

Figuralmusik  (Ger.),  unequal  or  figurate  counter- 
point, opposite  of  strict  counterpoint  of  the  note  against 
note  type. 

Figura  muta  (Lat.  and  It),  a  rest. 
Figurante,    (i)    a  ballet-dancer  who  performs  a 
separate  part  in  the  piece;  (2)  a. minor  character  in  a 
French  play,  who  appears  on  the  stage,  but  has  nothing 
to  say. 

Figura  obliqua  (Lat.),  a  simple  ligature  in  men- 
surable music  and  plain  chant,  formed  by  joining  two 
notes. 

Figuration,  (i)  the  introduction  in  counterpoint  of 
passing  and  changing  notes  to  elaborate  plain  or  strict 
counterpoint;  (2)  the  decoration  or  elaboration  of  a 
theme  with  ornate  notes  and  passages;  (3)  the  notation 
employed  in  thorough-bass  (q.v.). 

Figure,  a  short  melodic  or  harmonic  tone  group,  the 
same  as  motiv  in  German ;  a  figure  may  be  termed  the 
shortest  complete  idea  in  music.  In  instrumental  music, 
the  use  of  a  figure  is  very  important,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment section  of  a  fugue  or  sonata.  It  may  serve  as  the 
basis  for  an  entire  movement ;  the  figure  in  the  opening 
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movement  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  is  an  ex- 
cellent example. 

Figured  Bass,  a  bass  with  figures  over  or  under  it 
to  indicate  the  chord  underlying  each  note ;  it  may  also 
be  described  as  a  musical  shorthand  for  teaching  har- 
mony. Originally  figured  bass  was  used  by  early  com- 
posers to  indicate  the  harmonies  in  classical  music. 

Figus-Bystry,  Viliam,  Czechoslovakian  composer, 
born  Banska  Bystrice,  Feb.  28,  1875.  He  studied  in 
Banska  Stavnice,  and  taught  in  several  Slovakian  towns, 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  national  Slovak  melo- 
dies. He  has  done  much  to  cultivate  the  music  of  his 
country  and  his  valuable  collection  of  folk  songs  with 
piano  accompaniment  has  already  reached  four  volumes. 
He  has  composed  songs,  choruses,  a  cantata,  violin 
pieces  and  a  piano  quartet. 

Fil  (Fr.),  the  thread  used  in  covering  a  violin  string. 

Filar  il  tuono  (It.  also  Filar  la  voce),  in  the  art  of 
singing  a  well  produced,  tone  that  is  sustained  evenly, 
i.e.,  without  crescendo  or  diminuendo. 

Filby,  William  Charles,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1836;  organist  and  choral  con- 
ductor in  London.  His  works  include  sacred  music, 
piano  pieces,  organ  works  and  several  operettas. 

Filer  un  son  (Fr.),  the  same  as  Filar  il  tuono  (q.v.). 

Filiasi,  Lorenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Mar.  25, 
1878. 

Filipowicz,  Elizabeth  (nee  Mayer),  German  violin- 
ist, born  Rastadt,  1794;  died  London,  May  4,  1841 ;  she 
was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Spohr,  and  appeared  successfully 
in  Paris  and  London. 

Filippi,  Amedeo  de,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Ariano,  Italy,  in  1900.  He  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  studied  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
School  with  Rubin  Goldmark;  his  compositions  include 
a  suite  and  a  symphony  for  orchestra,  Five  Arabian 
Songs  for  voice  and  orchestra,  a  choral  work  Children 
of  Adam;  chamber  music,  two  operas,  a  ballet  and  mu- 
sic for  the  films, 

Filippi,  Filippo,  Italian  composer  and  critic,  born 
Vicenza,  Jan.  13,  1830;  died  Milan,  June  25,  1887.  He 
studied  law,  but  turned  to  musical  criticism  with  a  de- 
fense of  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  then  took  up  the  serious 
study  of  music  at  Venice  and  Vienna,  and  became  editor 
of  the  Milan  "Musical  Gazette/'  and  later,  music  critic 
of  the  "Perseveranza."  He  was  a  strong  Wagnerite, 
and  contributed  to  his  acceptance  in  Italy.  Among  his 
many  writings  were  a  pamphlet  on  Wagner,  numerous 
musical  essays,  also  a  monograph  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Fumagalli.  His  compositions  include  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Filippi,  Gaspare,  I7th  century  Italian  composer;  his 
works  included,  madrigals  and  sacred  music. . 

Filippini,  Padre  Stefano  detto  1' Argentine,  I7th 
century  Italian  monk,  composer  and  organist ;  his  works 
were  entirely  sacred  in  character. 


Filippis,  Eduardo  Angel  de,  see  De  Filippis, 
Eduardo  Angel. 

Filippone-Siniscalchi,  Tina,  Italian  pianist,  born  at 
Naples  in  Feb.  1903;  died  Sept  13,  1926;  pupil  of 
Ernesto  Marciano  at  Naples.  He  appeared  many  times 
in  recital  at  the  Augusteo,  Rome. 

Filipucci  (Filipuzzi),  Agostino,  i;th  century 
Italian  priest,  composer,  and  organist,  born  at  Bologna ; 
died  there  about  1679;  his  works  were  entirely  sacred 
in  character. 

Filitz,  Friedrich,  German  music  critic  and  historian, 
born  at  Arnstadt  in  1804;  died  at  Munich  in  1876. 

Filke,  Max,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Steubendorf-Loebschiitz,  Silesia,  Oct.  5,  1855;  died 
Breslau,  Oct.  8,  1911;  pupil  of  Brosig,  Haberl  and 
Puitti.  He  holds  a  high  position  among  composers  of 
church  music,  and  secular  choruses  for  male  and  mixed 
voices. 

Filleul,  Henry,  French  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Laval,  May  n,  1877;  pupil  of  Lavignac  and  Casadesus 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral,  dramatic,  instrumental,  choral  and  operatic 
works. 

Filliasi,  Lorenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Mar.  25,  1878;  pupil  of  S.  Quaranta  and  C.  de  Nardi. 
His  compositions  include  operatic,  orchestral,  choral 
and  church  works. 

Pillion,  Ferdinand  Arthur,  American  composer, 
pianist,  violinist  and  music  teacher,  born  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1892.  He  studied  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York,  and  has  composed  chamber 
music ;  also  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Fillmore,  John  Comfort,  American  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Franklin,  Conn.,  Feb.  4,  1843; 
died  there,  Aug.  15,  1898.  He  studied  with  Steele  at 
Oberlin  College,  0.,  and  at  Leipzig  before  teaching 
music  at  Oberlin,  at  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  then  in  Mil- 
waukee and  California.  His  writings  include:  Piano- 
forte Music,  its  History  and  Greatest  Masters;  New 
Lessons  in  Harmony;  and  Lessons  in  Musical  History; 
he  was  also  co-author  of  A  Study  of  Omaha  Indian 
Music. 

Fillunger,  Marie,  Austrian  soprano,  born  Vienna, 
Jan.  27,  1850;  died  in  1931.  She  studied  with  Mme. 
Marchesi,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Johannes  Brahms, 
also  at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  She  appeared  with 
great  success  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain  as  a 
lieder  singer,  especially  in  Schubert's  songs. 

Film  Music,  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  years 
that  music  has  taken  its  proper  place  in  the  field  of 
motion  pictures ;  but  the  reproduction  of  music  through 
this  medium  has  been  developed  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  entire  range  of  the  human  voice  and  of  orchestral 
instruments  can  be  transmitted  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
In  the  days  of  the  silent  picture,  all  theatres  employed 
their  own  orchestras,  or  at  least  a  pianist,  to  provide 
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a  musical  accompaniment  to  the  action  on  the  screen. 
With  the  advent  of  talking  pictures,  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  music  began  to  be  used,  as  well  as  dialogue 
and  sound  effects.  Many  of  the  first  efforts  were  re- 
markably crude,  and  usually  the  music  was  only  used  in 
a  short  sequence,  while  the  theatre  orchestra,  still  in 
existence  in  those  days,  played  during  the  rest  of  the 
film.  But  as  soon  as  the  studios  were  convinced  that 
the  public  liked  music  in  the  films,  rapid  strides  were 
made  in  improving  recordings.  An  important  step  for- 
ward was  taken  when  the  realization  came  that  it  was 
perfectly  logical  to  have  music  without  showing  where 
it  was  coming  from.  The  pianist  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  scene  while  the  lovers  embrace  was  no  longer 
necessary  to 'provide  romantic  music.  All  subterfuges 
for  providing  a  source  for  music  were  dropped,  and 
background  music  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
film.  Orchestral  music  first  reached  the  screen  on 
Vitaphone  short  films,  and  the  public  reaction  to  these 
subjects  soon  brought  about  the  large  orchestral  en- 
sembles employed  in  most  films  today  to  give  musical 
background.  Strictly  musical  pictures  now  made  their 
appearance,  most  of  them  being  taken  from  successful 
stage  musical  comedies  and  operettas  such  as  the  Vaga- 
bond Lover  aqd  Rio  Rita.  In  the  early  days,  record- 
ings were  made  on  the  set,  with  the  entire  technical 
staff,  actors  arid  directors  present;  and  at  a  terrific  cost 
in  salaries  and  time.  The  technic  was  still  largely  un- 
developed, and  voices  and  instruments  frequently  became 
distorted.  With  the  arrival  of  re-recording,  it  became 
possible  to  record  the  music  as  a  separate  entity  apart 
from  the  film  or  dialogue,  and  to  unite  the  two  at  a  later 
time;  now  the  usual  procedure.  This  super-imposing 
of  music,  or  "dubbing"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  complicated 
process.  The  entire  film  has  to  be  completed,  and  all 
cuts  made,  so  that  the  musical  director  will  know  ex- 
actly the  length  of  each  scene.  Each  individual  scene 
is  then  timed  to  the  exact  second,  and  a  cue  sheet  drawn 
up  detailing-  'the  action,  time  and  number  of  feet  of 
film.  Thematic  material  is  then  chosen  or  composed, 
and  fitted  to  the  scenes  as  outlined  on  the  cue  sheets, 
allowance  having  to  be  made  for  the  many  modulations 
necessary  (due  to  the  many  short  scenes)  so  that  the 
musical  action  will  run  smoothly.  The  entire  score  is 
then  orchestrated,  and  the  actual  recording  is  ready  to 
start.  Studios  have  special  stages  designed  for  musical 
sound  recording.  These  have  moveable  sides  or  panels 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  give  the  proper  acoustics. 
There  is  also  a  control  booth,  where  the  recorded  blends 
the  various  microphones  into  the  orchestral  sound  track. 
The  orchestra  first  plays  the  music  designed  for  one 
scene ;  it  is  then  played  back  to  see  if  the  desired  effect 
has  been  achieved.  If  not,  a  re-recording  is  made,  some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  being  necessary.  A  screen  at 
the  rear  of  the  room  is  used  to  show  the  conductor  the 
action  of  the  scene  while  he  is  directing  the  music  for 
it.  The  microphones  are  movable,  and  in  that  way  any 
desired  instrument  or  section  of  the  orchestra  may  be 
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given  special  prominence.  Usually  several  music  re- 
cordings  of  a  scene  are  made,  and  later  the  music  cutter 
takes  the  best  ones,  assembles  them,  and  they  are  syn- 
chronized to  the  film  and  the  dialogue  track  to  make 
the  completed  picture.  This  is  then  put  through  a  mix- 
ing process.  That  is,  the  dialogue  and  music  must  be 
combined  in  the  right  proportions  to  blend  in  complete 
harmony.  This  re-recording  is  then  developed.  Musical 
pictures  are  handled  by  what  is  known  as  "under- 
scoring," and  are  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  back- 
ground music  when  the  music  or  songs  are  not  actually 
performed.  A  muffled  piano  is  used  for  songs  in  order 
to  keep  the  rhythm,  but  this  is  later  entirely  eliminated 
when  the  orchestral  accompaniment  is  added.  Pre- 
recording is  usually  done  before  the  picture  is  made; 
when  this  method  is  used,  the  principle  is  similar  to  the 
muffled  piano,  and  later  re-recorded  to  the  action  of 
the  film.  Music  used  in  pictures  is  either  copyright  or 
in  the  public  domain ;  most  copyright  music  is  handled 
through  the  Music  Publishers'  Protective  Association  in 
New  York,  which  acts  as  a  clearing  house.  All  this 
music  must  be  purchased  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  film,  con- 
sequently it  is  frequently  more  advantageous  for  a 
studio  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  composer  to  write 
original  music  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  it 
for  his  film.  In  spite  of  the  great  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  the  facilities  for  transferring  music  to 
the  screen,  there  are  still  many  improvements  to  be 
made.  Ultimate  perfection  may  be  possible,  but  that 
day  has  not  arrived  as  yet.  Still  the  gains  have  been 
tremendous,  and  music  is  definitely  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  tremendous  popularity  of  films ;  that  the 
producers  are  aware  of  this  is  amply  evidenced  by  the 
announcements  of  productions  from  time  to  time  in 
which  music  and  musicians  of  note  play  an  important 
part.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  suggestion  that  con- 
ductors and  artists  such  as  Stokowski,  Paderewski, 
Heifetz,  Schonberg  and  Korngold  were  to  be  actively 
associated  with  the  making  of  films  would  have  been 
ridiculed,  but  all  of  the  above  and  many  others  are  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  pictures.  The  field  of 
grand  opera  is  being  invaded  with  Puccini's  Madame 
Butterfly,  and  several  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  are 
also  scheduled  for  production;  these  are  merely  fore- 
runners of  many  even  more  ambitious  ventures  bound 
to  result  from  the  certain  success  of  their  predecessors. 

Filo  di  voce  (It.),  the  softest  and  lightest  vocal 
tone. 

Filsch  (Filtsch),  Karl,  Bohemian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hermannstadt,  Transylvania,  July  8,  1830; 
died  Venice,  May  n,  1845.  He  was  a  child  prodigy, 
studying  with  both  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

Filtz  (Fils,  Filz,  Filsl,  Fieltz),  Anton,  Bohemian 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  about  1730;  died  at 
Mannheim  in  1760.  He  composed  forty-one  sym- 
phonies, also  trio-sonatas,  string  trios  and  other  cham- 
ber music;  Schubert  called  him  "the  best  symphonic 
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composer  that  ever  lived,"  a  statement  which  naturally 
has  little  meaning  at  the  present  time. 
Fin  (Fr.),  end,  close;  the  same  as  the  Italian  word 

fine. 

Finagin,  Alexei  Wassilievitsch,  Russian  musicolo- 
gist, born  Mar.  17,  1890.  He  studied  with  Assafieff 
and  Preobrashensky,  and  has  written  treatises  on  mu- 
sical form  and  on  Russian  folk  music. 

Final,  in  Gregorian  music,  the  tone  in  each  of  the 
modes  with  which  a  melody  must  conclude;  in  the 
authentic  modes  the  final  was  the  lowest  tone;  in  the 
plagal  modes,  the  fourth  tone  from  below.  Confinals, 
was  the  name  given  to  irregular  tones,  and  Final  close, 
to  the  closing  cadence. 

Finale,  the  closing  movement  of  a  symphony  or 
sonata;  the  last  scene  of  any  act  in  an  opera.  The  idea 
that  the  finale  of  a  sonata  should  be  light  and  joyous 
was  carried  over  from  its  predecessor,  the  suite.  The 
rondo  (or  theme  with  variation)  was  used  for  the 
finale  in  the  early  classical  sonata,  but  a  more  serious 
form  came  into  existence  in  sonatas  by  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven and  their  successors.  A  finale  for  each  act  of 
an  opera  was  employed  after  1750;  this  was  perfected 
by  Mozart.  In  the  operas  of  Wagner,  the  finale  as  a 
distinct  feature  has  tended  to  disappear,  but  it  has  sur- 
vived as  an  elaborate  structure  in  operas  that  have 
spoken  dialogue. 

Finazzi,  Filippo,  Italian  composer  and  male  soprano, 
born  Bergamo,  about  1710;  died  Hamburg,  Apr.  21, 
1776;  his  works  included  cantatas,  symphonies  for 
string  quartet  and  songs. 

Finch,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward,  English  composer, 
born  1664;  died  Feb.  14,  1738;  writer  of  a  Te  Deum 
and  other  church  music. 

Finck,  Heinrich,  Polish-German  contrapuntist  and 
conductor,  born  in  1445;  died  Vienna,  June  9,  1527. 
He  studied  at  Cracow,  and  composed  a  number  of 
songs,  .hymns  and  motets,  several  of  which  have  been 
recorded. 

Finck,  Henry  Theophilus,  American  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Bethel,  Mo.,  Sept.  22, 
1854;  died  Rumford  Falls,  Minn.,  Oct.  I,  1926;  pupil 
of  John  Knowles  Paine.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1876,  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin, 
Heidelberg  and  Vienna,  became  a  critic  on  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post,"  and  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
music  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  New 
York.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Richard  Wagner. 
His  literary  works  include  books  on  Wagner,  Chopin, 
Paderewski,  Grieg,  Massenet,  and  Strauss,  all  of  which 
are  masterful  philosophical  studies. 

Finck,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Pirna,  Saxony,  Mar.  21,  1527;  died  Wittenberg, 
Dec.  28,  1558.  He  wrote  a  valuable  theoretical  work 
on  music,  also  some  chorals. 

Finck,  Hermann,  English  composer  and  theatre 
director,  born  London,  Nov.  4,  1872;  director  of  the 


Palace  Theatre,  London,  from  1900  until  1921.     His 
works  include  comic  operas,  ballets  and  revues. 

Finck,  Hermine,  German  opera  singer,  born  Baden- 
Baden,  Jan.  i,  1872;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  16,  1931.  She 
sang  at  the  Weimar  Opera  House,  married  Eugen 
d'Albert,  the  pianist,  in  1895,  and  finally  became  a  sing- 
ing teacher  in  Berlin. 

Fincke,  Fritz,  German  composer,  violinist,  organist 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Wismar,  May  i,  1846;  he 
taught  singing  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1879,  an^  composed  some  piano 
music. 

Findeisen,  Albin  Theodore,  German  double  bass 
virtuoso  and  composer,  born  Oct.  i,  1881 ;  his  works 
include  a  concerto  and  a  suite  for  double  bass,  a  suite 
for  violin  and  double  bass,  and  a  suite  for  four  double 
basses  or  four  violoncellos. 

Findeisen,  Kurt  Arnold,  German  writer  on  music, 
born  Zwickau,  Oct.  15,  1883;  author  of  The  Story  of 
Folk-Songs,  as  well  as  other  works  on  music. 

Findeisen,  Nikolai  Feodorovitch,  Russian  musicolo- 
gist, born  Petrograd,  July  24,  1868;  died  Sept.  20,  1928; 
a  pupil  of  Philip  and  Nikolai  Sokoloff ;  the  founder  and 
editor  of  the  "Russian  Musical  Times,"  one  of  the  most 
influential  Russian  musical  journals.  He  founded,  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  the  "Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde," 
and  also  travelled  extensively  throughout  Russia  lectur- 
ing on  musical  subjects.  His  writings,  which  are  ex- 
tensive, include  biographies  of  Glinka,  Dargomyzhsky 
and  Anton  Rubinstein ;  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Rus- 
sian translation  of  Riemann's  Music  Lexicon. 

Findeisen,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Briinn,  Dec.  23,  1862;  his  works  were  chiefly 
operettas. 

Finden,  Amy,  see  Woodforde-Finden,  Amy. 
Fine  (It.  "end"),  the  word  placed  in  a  composition 
at  the  point  where  the  movement  is  concluded  after 
a  "Da  Capo"  repeat;  occasionally  the  word  is  found 
at  the  end  of  a  musical  work,  where  it  has  no  par- 
ticular significance. 

Fine,  Oronce,  French  professor  of  mathematics, 
lutenist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Briangon,  1494; 
died  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1555.  He  wrote  treatises  concern- 
ing themselves  with  the  mathematics  of  music,  and  with 
the  lute. 

Fine,  Vivian,  American  composer,  born  Sept.  28, 
1913;  some  of  her  compositions  have  been  performed 
at  the  Yaddo  Festivals,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Fingal's  Cave,  an  orchestral  overture  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn; after  visiting  Fingal's  Cave  on  Aug.  7,  1829, 
Mendelssohn  determined  to  picture  the  scenes  in  music 
and  several  measures  of  the  principal  theme  came  to 
him  at  that  time.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  his  friend,  said 
Mendelssohn  brought  him  the  sketched  score  in  the 
winter  of  1831-32;  it  was  first  performed  on  May  14, 
1832,  in  London,  at  the  sixth  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
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monic  Society  at  Covent  Garden  with  Thomas  Attwood 
conducting.  On  June  7,  1832,  a  letter  from  Men- 
delssohn, requesting  the  Society's  acceptance  of  the 
score,  was  read  at  its  general  meeting.  The  gift  was 
accepted  with  a  piece  of  plate  voted  him  as  a  token  of 
thanks.  The  "Athenaeum"  considered  the  overture  a 
failure  as  descriptive  music.  The  "Harmonicon" 
praised  the  overture  highly,  and  found  the  key  of  B 
minor  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  George  Hogarth,  in 
his  "History  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,"  wrote: 
"It  at  once  created  a  great  sensation — a  sensation,  we 
need  scarcely  add,  that  has  not  been  diminished  by 
numberless  repetitions."  Mendelssohn  showed  himself 
more  than  a  technician  when  he  revised  his  score,  say- 
ing that  the  middle  section  possessed  more  the  odor  of 
counterpoint  than  of  sea  gulls  and  salt  fish. 

Finger,  Gottfried  (Godfrey),  German  composer, 
born  at  Munich,  about  1682.  He  went  to  England  in 
1685,  where  he  composed  a  number  of  sonatas  for 
violin,  flute  and  hautboys,  as  well  as  for  masques,  com- 
edies and  incidental  music  for  operas.  Displeased  with 
not  receiving  the  award  to  do  the  music  for  a  Congreve 
Masque,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  became  chamber 
musician  to  Sophie  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia. 

Fingerbildner  (Ger.),  an  invention  of  Christian 
Friedrich  Seeber,  consisting  of  an  attachment  for  each 
finger  which  is  used  to  overcome  the  habit  of  bending 
the  last  joint  inwards;  it  was  considered  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Chiroplast  (q.v.). 

Fingerboard  (Fr.  touche,  manche;  Ger.  Griffbrett; 
It.  tastiera),  a  strip  of  wood,  usually  ebony,  placed  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  neck  of  stringed  instruments  in  the 
violin  and  lute  families.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
are  used  to  press  the  strings  against  it,  thereby  pro- 
ducing sounds  not  given  by  the  open  string.  It  is 
slightly  curved  to  match  the  curve  of  the  bridge  so  as 
to  permit  each  string  to  be  touched  separately.  The 
fingerboards  of  a  violoncello  and  double  bass  are  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  violin  with  one  difference;  the  part 
where  the  lowest  string  is  located  is  flattened  or  hol- 
lowed out  in  order  to  allow  for  vibration. 

Finger-cymbals,  small  cymbals,  used  in  pairs  on  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  both  hands. 

Finger-hole  (Ger.  tonloch),  the  hole  in  the  tube  of 
the  flute,  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments, 
closed  either  by  the  finger,  or  by  a  key  operated  by  the 
finger,  thereby  regulating  the  pitch. 

Fingered  octaves,  (i)  in  piano  playing,  octaves 
played  with  the  1-5  and  1-4  fingers  alternately;  (2)  in 
violin  technique  the  playing  of  octaves  with  the  1-3  and 
2-4  fingers  alternately. 

Fingering,  (i)  the  method  of  applying  the  fingers 
to  the  holes,  strings  or  keys  of  a  musical  instrument 
in  playing  and  the  order  in  which  the  fingers  are  chosen 
to  play  various  combinations  of  notes ;  (2)  the  numerals 
or  marks  on  the  printed  music,  indicating  the  fingers 
to  be  used  in  its  performance. 
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Fini,  Michele,  i8th  century  Italian  composer;  sev- 
eral of  his  operas  were  produced  in  Venice. 

Fink,  Christian,  German  organist,  born  Dettingen, 
Wurttemburg,  Aug.  9,  ie22;  died  Eslingen,  Sept.  5, 
1911.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden;  many  of 
his  organ  works  were  highly  regarded. 

Fink,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  writer 
and  teacher,  born  Suiza,  Thuringia,  Mar.  7,  1783; 
died  Halle,  Aug.  27,  1846;  his  works  included  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  a  thousand  German  songs,  a  history 
of  music  in  mss.,  and  some  quartets  for  male  voices. 

Fink,  Hans,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov. 
3,  1905.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
violoncello  pieces  and  piano  music. 

Finke,  Fidelio,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Josefsthal,  Oct.  22,  1891;  pupil  of  V.  Novak, 
later  dean  and  teacher  of  composition  at  the  German 
Music  Academy  in  Prague.  His  works  include  a  string 
quartet,  a  mystical-religious  opera,  Jacob's  Ascension,  a 
symphonic  poem,  Les  Adieux,  for  soloists  and  orches- 
tra, a  concertino  for  two  pianos,  a  flute  sonata  and 
some  piano  pieces. 

Finke,  Romeo,  Bohemian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Heinersdorf,  Mar.  9,  1868.  He  studied  with  Proksch, 
and  wrote  a  work  on  piano  teaching. 

Finkensteiner  Club,  The,  a  German  society  for  the 
promotion  of  musical  activity  among  young  people;  a 
song  festival  was  held  in  1923. 

Finlandia,  orchestral  tone  poem  by  Jean  Sibelius. 
When  first  performed  in  1894,  Finlandia  evoked  such 
enthusiasm  in  Finland  that  performance  of  it  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Russian  authorities.  The  composer  em- 
phatically states:  "There  is  a  mistaken  impression 
among  the  press  abroad  that  my  themes  are  often  folk 
melodies.  So  far,  I  have  never  used  a  theme  that  was 
not  of  my  own  invention;  the  thematic  material  of 
Finlandia  and  of  En  Saga  is  entirely  my  own.", 

Finley,  Joseph  Arthur,  American  tenor  and  music 
teacher,  born  Framingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1880.  He 
studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Boston,  then  became -a  well  known  oratorio  singer  and 
vocal  teacher. 

Finn,  Father  William  J.,  American  priest  and 
choral  conductor,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.;  he  founded 
and  directed  the  Paulist  Choristers  of  Chicago,  an  or- 
ganization that  toured  Europe  in  1912.  He  is  now 
director  of  the  Paulist  Choristers  at  the  Paulist  Fathers' 
Church,  New  York;  the  broadcasts  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  established  a  high  standard  in  choral  music. 

Finney,  Ross  Lee,  American  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Wells,  Minn.,  1906;  pupil  of  Nadia  Bou- 
langer,  Berg,  Sessions  and  Hill ;  now  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
His  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto,  violin  con- 
certo, Overture  to  a  Social  Drama,  the  choral  work 
John  Brown,  two  piano  sonatas,  two  string  quartets,  a 
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trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  musical  settings  for  eight  poems  by  Archibald 
MacLeish,  and  a  dance  drama  based  on  Ernst  Toller's 
Massa  Mensch. 

Finnish  Musicians'  Society,  a  Finnish  organiza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  national  musical  activity, 
founded  at  Helsingfors  in  1917. 

Finnish  Musicological  Society,  a  Finnish  organi- 
zation for  musical  research,  founded  at  Helsingfors  by 
Ilmari  Krohn  in  1916. 

Finnish  National  Orchestra  (Helsingfors),  con- 
ducted  by  Professor  Georg  Schneevoigt,  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  'full  orchestral  membership,  famous  for  its 
performances  of  works  by  Jean  Sibelius. 

Fino,  Giocondo,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Turin,  May  3,  1867.  He  studied  with  Bolzoni  in  Turin ; 
his  works  include  four  operas,  a  mass,  a  string  quar- 
tet, and  an  oratorio. 

Finot,  Dominicus,  see  Phinot,  Domiwcus. 

Finsterbusch,  Daniel  Reinhold,  German  composer, 
born  at  Glauchau  in  1827;  died  there,  Sept.  17,  1902; 
his  works  include  several  oratorios  and  masses. 

Finta  Giardiniera,  La,  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart ;  first  performed 
at  Munich  on  Jan.  13,  1775. 

Finta  Semplice,  La,  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Coltellini,  music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo- 
zart; written  at  Vienna  in  1768,  when  Mozart  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Finto  (It.),  feigned;  cadenza  ftnta,  a  deceptive 
cadence. 

Finzenhagen,  Hermann,  German  organist,  com- 
poser and  choral  director,  born  Magdeburg,  Jan.  6, 
1825;  died  there,  Nov.  14,  1914.  His  compositions 
included  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Finzenhagen,  Ludwig  Hermann  Otto,  German 
composer  and  organist,  born  Magdeburg,  July  23,  1860 ; 
son  of  Hermann  Finzenhagen ;  his  compositions  include 
organ  works,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Fiocchi,  Vincento,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome 
in  1767 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1843 "»  ^s  works  include  operas 
and  cantatas. 

Fiocco,  Jean  Joseph  (Giovanni  Gioseffo),  i8th 
century  Italian-Belgian  composer,  born  at  Brussels; 
died  there  about  1772;  elder  son  of  Pietro  Antonio 
Fiocco,  whom  he  succeeded  as  musical  director  at  the 
Royal  Chapel  in  Brussels.  His  oratorios  were  famous 
in  their  day,  marking  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Neth- 
erlands music. 

Fiocco,  Joseph  Victor  (Gioseffo  Hectore),  Italian- 
Belgian  composer,  harpsichordist  and  musical  director, 
born  at  Brussels  about  1690;  died  after  1752;  younger 
son  of  Pietro  Antonio  Fiocco.  Like  his  father  and  his 
brother,  his  work  played  an  important  part  in  tfye  his- 
tory of  Netherlands  music;  his  book  of  harpsichord 
pieces,  issued  in  Brussels  about  1735,  is  the  oldest  col- 


lection  of  its  kind  in  existence.  He  also  wrote  masses 
and  other  church  works  which  were  used  in  the  Ant- 
werp Cathedral. 

Fiocco,  Pietro  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  musi- 
cal director,  born  at  Venice  about  middle  1 7th  cen- 
tury; died  Brussels,  Nov.  3,  1714;  for  some  years  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Brussels,  and 
conductor  of  the  Brussels  Court  orchestra. 

Fiochetto  (It.),  faint,  veiled,  hoarse. 

Fioravanti,  Valentino,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Rome  in  1764;  died  Capua,  June  16,  1837;  pupil  of 
Sala  at  Naples.  He  lived  in  Paris  and  Naples,  before 
becoming  the  successor  to  Jannaconi  as  choirmaster  at 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  He  composed  more  than  fifty 
comic  operas,  all  of  which  were  popular  in  their  day. 

Fioravanti,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
Apr.  5,  1799;  died  Naples,  Mar.  28,  1877;  son  and 
pupil  of  Valentino  Fioravanti,  also  pupil  of  Jannaconi ; 
writer  of  about  forty  operas  that  enjoyed  ephemeral 
success. 

Fiore,  Andrea  Stefano,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Milan  about  1675 ;  died  at  Turin  in  1739 ;  his  works  in- 
cluded operas  and  chamber  music. 

Fiore,  Angelo  Maria,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, who  lived  at  Turin  in  the  early  i8th  century. 
Both  Burney  and  Hawkins  speak  favorably  of  him  as 
a  virtuoso;  his  works  included  sonatas  for  violoncello 
and  for  violin. 

Fiorelli,  Carlo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  who  played  in  the  Bayreuth  court  orchestra 
in  1706,  and  three  years  later  became  first  violinist  and 
official  composer  at  the  Dresden  Court  Chapel.  The 
Wolfenbiittel  library  contains  two  instrumental  move- 
ments by  him  in  manuscript. 

Fioretto  (It.),  a  musical  ornament  or  embellishment. 

Fieri,  Ettore,  Italian  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  at  Livorno  in  1825;  died  at  London  in  1898;  his 
works  include  operas,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Fiorillo,  Federigo,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1753  °*  Italian  parentage;  died 
some  time  during  1823.  His  father  conducted  opera 
at  Brunswick,  and  Federigo  played  the  mandolin  before 
he  took  up  the  violin.  He  spent  some  time  in  Riga  and 
Poland,  played  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  Paris,  and 
at  London  as  violist  in  the  Salomon  Quartet.  He  spent 
some  time  also  in  Amsterdam  and  Paris.  His  works 
include  chamber  music,  concertos  and  thirty-six  Ca- 
prices or  fitudes  which  rank  with  those  of  Kreutzer  and 
Rode,  and  are  also  fine  music  in  themselves;  Louis 
Spohr  wrote  a  second  violin  part  for  the  entire  series. 

Fiorillo,  Ignazio,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
May  n,  1715;  died  Fritzlar,  Hesse,  June,  1787;  pupil 
of  Leo  and  Durante;  court  choirmaster  at  Brunswick 
and  Cassel.  In  addition  to  fourteen  operas,  he  wrote 
an  oratorio,  a  Requiem,  several  symphonies  and  sonatas. 

Fiorini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  bora  at 
Bazzano,  Bologna,  in  1861;  died  Munich,  Feb.  3,  1934. 
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He  achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  violin  maker 
in  Munich  and  Zurich. 

Fiorini,  Ippolito,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ferrara 
about  1540;  died  about  1612;  musical  director  for 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  his  works  include  madrigals  and 
sacred  music. 

Fiorito    (It.),   florid;   embellished. 

Fioriture  (It.  singular,  fioritura),  embellishments, 
either  those  extemporized  by  the  performer,  or  those 
written  by  the  composer.  Fioriture  was  applied  most 
frequently  to  the  florid  passages  in  the  arias  of  i8th 
century  Italian  opera. 

Fioroni,  Giovanni  Andrea,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Pavia  in  1704;  died  Milan,  Dec.  14,  1778;  a  pupil  of 
Leo,  choirmaster  at  Bergamo  and  Milan  Cathedrals ;  his 
works  were  chiefly  sacred  music. 

Fipple  flute,  a  flute  of  the  flageolet  or  flute  a  bee 
type. 

Fique,  Carl,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born  St. 
Magnus,  near  Bremen,  Apr.  17,  1867;  died  Brooklyn, 
Dec.  1930;  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.  He  be- 
came organist  and  choral  conductor  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  gave  lecture  recitals  and  appeared  as  a  concert 
pianist.  His  works  include  several  comic  operas,  a 
string  quartet  and  some  choral  works. 

Firebird,  The,  ballet  by  Michael  Fokine  and  Igor 
Stravinsky,  from  a  fairy  tale,  first  produced  on  June 
25,  1910,  at  the  Paris  Opera.  The  story  is :  Kastchei 
is  a  green-taloned  ogre,  the  personification  of  evil;  his 
soul  does  not  inhabit  his  misshapen  body,  but  is  kept 
beyond  the  reach  of  harm  in  a  precipus  casket.  As  long 
as  it  remains  intact,  Kastchei  is  immortal,  and  retains 
his  power  of  holding  maidens  captive  and  turning  their 
protectors  to  stone.  They  may  be  redeemed  only  by 
the  destruction  of  the  ogre's  soul.  Prince  Ivan,  while 
hunting  in  the  forest,  sees  a  bird  of  flame-colored 
plumage;  in  following  the  bird,  he  is  led  to  Kastchei's 
garden,  where  he  captures  it.  The  bird  pleads  for  its 
freedom,  and  is  released  on  condition  that  it  will  come 
to  Ivan's  aid  in  case  of  necessity,  in  token  of  which 
the  bird  gives  him  one  of  its  flame-colored  feathers. 
After  the  bird  has  departed,  Kastchei's  captive  maidens 
come  into  the  garden  to  play  with  the  golden  apples 
growing  there,  and  Ivan  is  permitted  to  join  in  the 
game.  When  the  play-time  is  over,  the  girls  return  to 
the  palace;  Ivan  follows  them,  and  is  confronted  by 
the  ogre  himself.  Kastchei  is  about  to  turn  Ivan  to 
stone  when  the  latter  calls  the  fire-bird  to  his  assistance. 
The  bird  appears  and  charms  Kastchei  and  his  house- 
hold into  slumber,  after  which  Ivan  finds  the  casket, 
takes  out  the  ogre's  soul  and  dashes  it  to  pieces. 
Kastchei  and  his  whole  retinue  disappear,  the  captive 
maidens  are  free,  and  Ivan  weds  the  princess.  Stra- 
vinsky later  arranged  a  six-movement  suite  from  the 
complete  score  which  has  achieved  great  popularity. 

Firework  Music,  an  orchestral  suite  by  George 
Frederick  Handel,  first  performed  at  a  royal  celebra- 


tion on  Apr.  27,  1749-  It:  was  written  for  a  large  or- 
chestra to  be  performed  outdoors,  and  included  wind 
instruments  and  kettledrums  with  the  usual  strings. 
There  were  five  movements:  I,  Overture;  II,  Largo 
alia  Siciliana  ("La  Paix")  ;  III,  Allegro  ("La  rejouis- 
sance")  ;  IV,  Bourree;  V,  Two  Minuets.  The  music 
was  first  used  at  a  display  of  fireworks ;  hence  its  name. 

Fireworks,  orchestral  fantasy  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 
considered  the  first  concrete  indication  of  its  composer's 
tendency  toward  radicalism,  and  designed  to  suggest  the 
colors  and  expressive  brilliancies  of  fireworks  by  night. 
In  1908,  Stravinsky  put  aside  work  on  his  opera  Le 
Rossignol  to  write  Fireworks,  and  sent  it  to  Rimsky- 
Korsakow  in  commemoration  of  the  latter's  daughter 
Sonia's  marriage,  but  it  was  returned  undelivered  be- 
cause of  the  great  master's  death. 

Firing,  the  simultaneous  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in 
a  peal;  it  usually  takes  place  on  some  special  joyful 
or  mournful  occasion. 

Firket,  Leon,  Belgian  composer,  born  Liege,  Nov. 
23,  1839;  died  Brussels,  May  19,  1893;  his  best  known 
work  is  a  viola  concerto. 

First,  (i)  another  name  for  "prime"  or  "unison," 
which  is  the  interval  between  the  first  tone  of  a  scale 
and  itself.  (2)  In  notation  of  the  staff  it  is  the  lowest 
line,  space  or  degree.  (3)  Of  voices  or  instruments 
of  the  same  kind,  the  first  is  the  one  having  the  higher 
pitch.  (4)  The  first  string  of  an  instrument  is  the 
highest.  (5)  In  a  pipe  organ  which  has  more  than  one 
manual,  the  first  manual  is  that  of  the  Great  Organ. 

Firth,  Thomas  George,  English  violin  maker,  born 
at  London  in  1869.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Robinson,  then  set  up  in  business,  making  only  copies 
of  the  Stradivarius  large  model.  He  also  invented  a 
bass  bar  to  increase  depth  of  tone,  and  to  distribute  the 
tone  power  more  equally ;  his  instruments  are  built  of 
Australian  pine. 

Firth,  William  Francis,  American  composer,  bari- 
tone and  teacher,  born  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1868. 
He  studied  in  Naples,  made  his  debut  in  1901,  then 
taught,  concertized  and  sang  in  churches  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States;  several  of  his  songs  attained  popu- 
larity. 

Fisch,  William,  English  organist,  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Norwich  in  1/75;  died  there, 
Mar.  15,  1866.  His  works  included  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Fischel,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1810;  death  date  unknown;  pupil  of  Louis 
Spohr;  his  works  included  string  quartets  and  violin 
pieces. 

Fischer,  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist  and  di- 
rector, born  Uckermunde,  Pomerania,  June  23,  1827; 
died  Breslau,  Dec.  7,  1893;  his  works  included  sym- 
phonies, organ  music  and  songs. 

Fischer,  Adolf,  Belgian  violoncellist,  born  Brussels* 
Nov.  20,  1847;  died  near  there,  Mar.  18,  1891;  pupil 
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of  Gervais  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.    He  lived  in 
Paris  and  made  many  extensive  concert  tours. 

Fischer,  Albert,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Salzburg,  Feb.  23,  1896;  his  works  include  operas, 
operettas,  symphonies,  orchestral  pieces,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Fischer,  Alfred,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1876;  his  works  include  many  male 
choruses. 

Fischer,  Anton,  German  composer,  born  at  Ried, 
Swabia,  in  1777;  died  Vienna,  Dec,  i,  1808;  his  works 
include  many  light  operas  and  operettas. 

Fischer,  Carlo,  American  violoncellist,  born  at 
Washington,  D.'  C,  in  1872.  He  studied  at  Washing- 
ton, and  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  Frankfort,  then 
played  with  orchestras  in  Russia,  Finland,  Germany 
and  later  in  the  United  States  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Minneapolis  Orchestras. 

Fischer,  Christian  Wilhelm,  German  basso  buffo, 
chorusmaster  and  stage  manager,  born  Konradsdorf, 
near  Freiburg,  Sept.  17,  1789;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  4, 
1859.  Marschner  wrote  the  role  of  Friar  Tuck  in  his 
opera  Templar  und  Jildin  especially  for  him. 

Fischer,  Edwin,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Basle,  Oct.  6,  1886.  He  studied  with 
Martin  Krause,  wrote  songs,  piano  and  orchestral 
works,  and  edited  Bach's  works  for  the  clavier. 
.  Fischer,  Emil,  German  dramatic  bass,  born  Bruns- 
wick, June  13,  1838;  died  Hamburg,  Aug.  n,  1914. 
He  received  all  his  musical  training  from  his  parents, 
who  were  operatic  singers,  then  made  his  debut  at  Graz 
in  1857,  after  which  he  became  director  of  the  Danzig 
Opera.  He  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  in  1885,  where  he  headed  the  list  of  basses, 
and  created  the  bass-roles  in  the  American  premieres 
of  Wagner's  music  dramas  under  the  direction  of  Anton 
Seidl.  He  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled  as  an  interpreter  of  Wagnerian  roles ;  his  char- 
acterization of  Hans  Sachs  in  Die  Meistersinger  is  said 
to  have  been  the  finest  ever  seen  on  any  operatic  stage. 

Fischer,  Emil,  Czech  composer,  born  at  Wteln, 
Brunn,  in  1872;  pupil  of  Antonin  Dvorak;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  a  symphony  and  a  piano  quintet. 

Fischer,  Erich,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Kreuzlingen,  Apr.  8,  1887;  pu- 
pil of  Kretzschmar,  Stumpf  and  Friedlaender ;  his 
works  include  an  opera,  transcriptions  of  old  music, 
and  a  treatise  on  Chinese  music. 

Fischer,  Ernst  Gottfried,  German  writer  and  phi- 
losopher, born  Hoheneiche,  near  Saalfeld,  July  17, 
1754;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  21,  1831;  author  of  works  on 
Evangelical  hymns,  acoustics  and  harmony. 

Fischer,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1723;  died  there  early  igth 
century.  He  wrote  trios  for  violins,  "symphonies"  for 
nine  instruments,  chamber  music,  and  concerted  pieces 
for  wind  instruments. 
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Fischer,  Franz  von,  German  violoncellist,  conduc- 
tor and  musical  director,  born  Munich,  July  29,  1849; 
died  there,  June  8,  1918;  he  conducted  at  Bayreuth  in 
1877-79. 

Fischer,  Georg,  German  writer,  born  Hanover,  Feb. 
6,  1836;  died  there,  Apr.  2,  1921;  Privy  Councillor 
and  chief-of-staff  at  a  Hanover  hospital.  His  con- 
tributions to  various  journals  have  been  valuable,  deal- 
ing with  many  musical  subjects. 

Fischer,  Gottfried  Emil,  German  composer,  sing- 
ing teacher  and  writer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  28,  1791; 
died  there,  Feb.  14,  1841 ;  son  of  Ernst  Gottfried ;  his 
works  include  motets,  choral  and  school  songs, 

Fischer,  Hans,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  Sept.  17,  1899;  student  at  the  Berlin  University 
and  Academy  for  School  and  Church  Music ;  his  works 
include  many  male  choruses. 

Fischer,  Jacob,  Czech  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Pohrlitz,  Aug.  20,  1849;  Puptt  of  J. 
Hellmesberger  and  Jakob  Dont.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  choral  and  piano  works. 

Fischer,  Johann,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
German  organist,  who  collected  between  1594  and  1604 
a  volume  which  included  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
motets  in  organ  tablature  by  lesser  known  i6th  century 
composers. 

Fischer,  Johann,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Augsburg,  Sept.  25,  1646;  died  at  Schwedt, 
Pomerania,  about  1721 ;  a  pupil  of  Capricornus  in  har- 
mony, but  his  violin  teacher  unknown.  When  very 
young  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  copyist  for  Lully. 
Later  he  lived  for  a  time  in  his  native  city  and  at 
Schwerin,  occupying  musical  posts  in  both  places,  and 
finally  settling  in  Schwedt.  He  composed  for  the  vio- 
lin, and  for  the  viola,  an  instrument  for  which  he  had 
great  admiration.  His  works  also  include  various  vocal 
pieces  and  a  primitive  example  of  program  music.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  wrote  and  performed  vio- 
lin pieces  in  which  special  tunings  were  employed,  a 
device  later  used  by  Paganini. 

Fischer,  Johann  Christian,  German  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  Freiburg  at  Breisgau,  in  1733;  died  Lon- 
don, Apr.  29,  1800;  for  some  years  in  the  court  band 
at  Dresden,  then  in  the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great 
He  appeared  at  a  concert  in  London  at  which  Johann 
Christian  Bach  was  playing  the  then  newly  invented- 
piano  for  the  first  time.  Giardini,  the  violinist,  charac- 
terized his  tone  as  very  powerful.  Mozart,  in  spite 
of  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  immortalized  a 
minuet  written  by  him,  by  composing  variations  for  it 
Among  his  works  were  ten  oboe  concertos. 

Fischer,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Naundorf,  Saxony,  Sept  13,  1751 ;  died 
Freiberg,  Sept.  7,  1821.  His  works  include  piano  pieces, 
fugues  for  piano  and  organ,  and  church  music. 

Fischer,  Johann  Kaspar  Ferdinand,  German  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  in.  1650;  died  Rastatt,  Mar. 
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27,  1746;  famous  as  one  of  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  He  wrote  a  series  of  nine  suites 
for  clavichord  named  after  the  nine  muses.  His  style 
is  more  ornate  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  yet  his 
themes  and  modulations  contain  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Bach.  He  also  wrote  a  work  called  Blumenstrauss,  ap- 
parently written  to  accompany  the  plain-song  singing 
of  the  Magnificat  in  a  style  popular  in  the  I7th  century 
and  is  arranged  according  to  the  eight  Church  Tones, 
each  tone  having  a  prelude  followed  by  eight  short 
fugues. 

Fischer,  Johann  Nicholas,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Behlen,  Schwartzburg,  in  1707;  in 
the  service  of  Duke  Augustus  William  of  Brunswick, 
and  writer  of  violin  concertos  and  other  pieces,  also  six 
"symphonies"  for  two  violins,  two  flutes,  viola  and  bass. 

Fischer,  John  Abraham,  English  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Dunstable  in  1744;  died  in  1806;  a  pupil 
of  Pinto;  famous  in  his  day  as  a  curious  character 
with  a  brilliant  technique  but  also  the  most  ridiculous 
affectations.  His  works  include  operas,  symphonies, 
violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Fischer,  Josef,  German  composer  and  court  musi- 
cian, born  1828;  died  Stuttgart,  Sept.  27,  1885;  writer 
of  the  song  H och  Deutschland,  herrliche  Siegesbraut. 

Fischer,  Joseph,  Austrian  bass  and  composer,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1780;  died  at  Mannheim  in  1862;  a  son 
of  the  famous  bass  Ludwig  Fischer.  He  was  well 
known  as  a  concert  artist  and  song  composer  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy. 

Fischer,  Joseph,  Belgian  composer  and  musical 
director,  born  Brussels,  Apr.  23,  1819 ;  died  there,  Sept. 
21,  1897. 

Fischer,  Karl  August,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Ebersdorf,  near  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  July 
25,  1829;  died  Dresden,  Dec.  25,  1892;  pupil  of 
Anacker;  organist  at  several  Dresden  churches.  His 
works  include  pieces  for  organ  and  orchestra,  violin 
and  organ,  and  'cello  and  organ. 

Fischer,  Karl  August,  German  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Diedersdorf ,  June  2,  1885  >  student  at 
Berlin  University;  pupil  of  Gustave  Burncke,  George 
Bertram  and  Jaques  Dalcroze;  then  teacher  of  the  lat- 
ter's  method  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  works  in- 
cluded an  opera  and  songs,  as  well  as  annotated  edi- 
tions of  cantatas  by  Georg  Telemann. 

Fischer,  Karl  Friedrich,  Austrian  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  28,  1884;  pupil  of 
Hans  Wagner-Schonkirch  and  Rebay,  and  choral  di- 
rector in  Vienna.  He  has  written  a  number  of  cho- 
ruses and  songs,  and  has  edited  volumes  of  folk  songs. 

Fischer,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kaiserslauten,  Bavaria,  Feb.  8,  1816;  died 
Hanover,  Aug.  15,  1877;  his  best  known  compositions 
are  male  choruses. 

Fischer,  Ludwig,  German  bass,  born  Mayence, 
Aug.  18,  1745;  died  Berlin,  July  10,  1825;  pupil  of 


Anton  Raaff.  He  sang  in  his  native  city  and  in  Vienna 
Paris,  Rome  and  Berlin;  Mozart  wrote  the  part  of 
Osmin  in  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  especially  for 
him. 

Fischer,  Max,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Freiburg,  Baden,  Jan.  27,  1852 ;  student  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  later  a  music  teacher  and 
choral  conductor  in  Freiburg.  His  compositions  in- 
elude  male-,  female-  and  mixed-choruses,  also  some 
songs. 

Fischer,  Michael  Gotthard,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Albach,  near  Erfurt,  June  3,  1773;  died 
Erfurt,  Jan.  12,  1829.  His  works  include  symphonies, 
organ  pieces,  motets,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Fischer,  Oskar,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Grossaga,  Thuringia,  Dec.  23,  1870 ;  a  member  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  and  writer  of  a 
method  and  studies  for  the  flute. 

Fischer,  Otto,  German  professor  of  physiological 
physics,  born  Altenburg,  Apr.  26,  1861.  His  treatises 
on  the  functions  of  muscles  is  important  in  relation 
to  the  theory  of  modern  piano  technique. 

Fischer,  Paul,  German  cantor,  writer  and  editor, 
born  Zwickau,  Dec.  7,  1834;  died  Zittau,  Mar.  12, 
1894;  he  edited  several  collections  of  German  chorals 
and  songs. 

Fischer,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Hohenbohrau,  Schleswig,  Jan.  2,  1855; 
died  Berlin,  1929;  his  works  included  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Fischer,  Walter,  German  organist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Seibusch,  July  10,  1872 ;  died  Berlin,  July 
J7>  I93I ;  student  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and  pupil 
of  Hugo  Reimann;  later  cathedral  organist  in  Berlin. 
His  writings  include  biographies  of  J.  S.  Bach  and 
Max  Reger. 

Fischer,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  19,  1886.  He  studied  with  G.  Adler  and 
H.  Gradener,  and  has  written  on  the  development  of 
the  classic  forms  in  Vienna. 

Fischer,  Willi,  German  composer  and  operetta  con- 
ductor, born  Dresden,  Feb.  7,  1895 ;  his  works  include 
operettas  and  salon  music. 

Fischer,  Zacharie,  German  violin  and  guitar  maker, 
born  at  Wurzburg  in  1730;  died  there  in  1812.  He 
used  the  Stainer  model  for  his  violins,  and  also  made 
some  fine  guitars. 

Fischer  and  Brother,  J.,  American  music  publishers, 
located  in  New  York  City,  and  specializing  in  Catholic 
Church  music,  two-piano  works  and  compositions  by 
modern  American  composers. 

Fischer,  Inc.,  Carl,  American  music  publishers,  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City,  and  specializing  in  orchestral 
music.  The  house  issues  the  compositions  and  arrange- 
ments of  Fritz  Kreisler;  also  many  instruction  works 
for  piano,  violin  and  all  other  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments. 
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Fischer-Maretzki,  Gertrud,  contemporary  German 
contralto  and  vocal  teacher;  pupil  of  Georg  Schumann 
and  Siegfried  Ochs.  She  is  well-known  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Max  Reger's  songs. 

Fischer-Schwaner,  Ludwig,  German  pianist,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Freiburg,  May  26, 
1899.  He  has  composed  a  sinfonietta,  a  dance-sym- 
phony, and  songs  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Fischer-Weber,  Paul,  German  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Langenbielau,  Dec.  18, 
1868;  student  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  His  composi- 
tions include  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  motets,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Fischetti,  Matteo  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Martina-Franca,  Lecce,  Feb.  28, 
1830;  died  at  Naples  in  Jan.  1888;  his  works  include 
operettas  and  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Fischhof,  Joseph,  Moravian  pianist,  *  born  Butscho- 
witz,  Moravia,  Apr.  4,  1804;  died  Vienna,  June  28, 
1857;  pupil  of  Anton  Halm.  He  came  into  possession 
of  material  for  a  Beethoven  biography  collected  by 
Hotschewar,  and  made  additions  to  it.  The  manuscript, 
which  was  used  by  Thayer  in  his  monumental  biography 
of  the  Bonn  master,  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library,  Ber- 
lin. 

Fischhof,  Robert,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  31,  1856;  died  there,  Apr.  2,  1918; 
for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory ; 
his  works  include  an  opera  and  piano  pieces. 

Fischietti,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  singing 
master  and  conductor,  born  Naples,  1729;  died  Salz- 
burg, 1810;  his  works  include  operas,  oratorios  and 
masses. 

Fish,  William,  English  violinist,  oboist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Norwich  in  1775; 
died  there  in  1863.  His  works  include  songs,  glees 
and  other  vocal  works,  also  instrumental  sonatas  and 
concertos. 

Fisher,  Charles  August,  American  writer  on  mu- 
sic and  vocal  teacher,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mar.  26, 
1857.  He  studied  with  Eduard  Bellwidt  and  Frank 
Fisher,  became  a  teacher  and  choral  director  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  has  contributed  to  musical  periodi- 
cals. 

Fisher,  Edward,  American  teacher  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Jamaica,  Vt,  Jan.  u,  1848;  died  Toronto, 
Canada,  May  31,  1913;  student  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  pupil  of  Loesch- 
horn  and  Haupt  in  Germany,  He  organized  the  To- 
ronto Choral  Society  and  founded  the  Toronto  Con- 
servatory in  1887. 

Fisher,  John  Abraham,  -English  composer  and  vio- 
linist, born  Dunstable,  1744;  died  London,  May,  1806; 
composer  of  the  music  for  many  pantomimes. 

Fisher,  Susanne,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  at  Sutton,  W.  Va.  She  studied  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in 
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New  York  and  at  Fontainebleau,  France,  and  made  her 
debut  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera,  1931,  in  Die  Aegyp- 
tische  Helena  by  Richard  Strauss.  After  remaining 
there  for  three  seasons,  and  singing  for  two  more  in 
Paris,  she  made  her  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1935  as  Cio-Cio-San 
in  Madame  Butterfly,  In  1936  she  sang  the  role  of 
Sophie  in  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  production  of  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  and  has  appeared  frequently  in  recital. 

Fisher,  William  Arms,  American  editor  and  com- 
poser, born  San  Francisco,  Apr.  27,  1861.  He  studied 
with  J.  P.  Morgan  in  Oakland,  OaL,  and  also  with 
William  Shakespeare,  H.  W.  Parker  and  Antonin 
Dvorak,  later  becoming  teacher  of  harmony  at  the 
National  Conservatory,  New  York.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  editor  and  publishing  manager  of  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Company,  Boston.  He  has  composed  many  fine 
songs,  part-songs,  anthems,  carols,  an  Elegy  for  vio- 
lin, and  has  also  been  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ditson 
"Musician's  Library."  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
popularity  of  the  Largo  from  Dvorak's  "New  World 
Symphony"  in  song  form  under  the  title  "Going 
Home,"  and  is  the  author  of  Notes  on  Music  in  Old 
Boston. 

Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  a  small  group  of  American 
negro  singers  who  have  achieved  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  the  singing  of  negro  spirituals,  with  an  ever- 
changing  personnel,  over  a  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  The  organization  was  started  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  a  group  of  negroes  who 
had  been  born  in  slavery.  They  have  been  heard  by 
many  of  the  European  crowned  heads  of  a  day  gone  by, 
and  their  work  has  been  endorsed  by  leading  American 
and  foreign  musicians.  For  the  past  twenty  years  Mrs. 
James  A.  Myers  has  been  their  director. 

Fisk  University,  American  negro  university,  located 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1865,  and  the  Department  of  Music  opened  in  1885.  It 
is  an  accredited  school,  offers  courses  in  music  history 
and  appreciation,  theoretical  music,  piano,  organ,  voice, 
music  education,  and  the  study  of  negro  music  and  com- 
position, leading  .to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
the  major  in  music.  The  total  enrollment  is  about  five 
hundred,  and  in  the  music  school  about  thirty.  There 
is  a  faculty  of  seven  under  the  chairmanship  of  Harold 
C.  Schmidt.  Organizations  include  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  (q.v.),  an  Orchestra,  a  Men's  Glee  Club  and 
a  Woman's  Glee  Club.  The  music  library  contains  two 
hundred  and  fifty  books,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
scores,  two  hundred  phonograph  records,  a  listening 
room  and  fourteen  practice  rooms. 

Fisman,  Franz,  Bohemian  priest,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Altzedlitz  in  1722;  died  Vienna,  July  .15, 
1774.  He  was  a  friend  of  Haydn;  his  playing  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  Pope,  and  his  works  have  been 
preserved  at  a  monastery  in  Vienna, 


FISSOT— FLAGEOLOT 


Pissot,  Alexis  Henri,  French  pianist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Airaines,  Somme,  Oct.  24,  1843;  died 
Paris,  Jan.  29,  1896.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Marmontel, 
Benoist,  Bazin  and  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  composer 
of  many  piano  pieces. 

Fistelstimme  (Ger.),  falsetto. 

Fister,  Gerhard,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Neuhaldensleben,  Nov.  14,  1911;  student  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  operettas 
and  many  popular  marches. 

Fistula  (Lat),  pipe,  applying  to  many  forms  of 
musical  instruments. 

Fistula  Militaris,  the  Latin  name  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Feldflbte. 

Fistula  Minima,  the  Latin  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Flageolet. 

Fitelberg,  Gregor  (Grzegorz),  Polish  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Dinaburg,  Livonia,  Oct.  18,  1879; 
pupil  of  Barcewicz  and  Moskowski.  He  has  identified 
himself  with  Polish  music,  and  has  taken  part  in  the 
national  movement  in  composition,  of  which  Karol 
Szymanowski  is  the  leader.  His  works  include  com- 
positions for  orchestra,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Fitelberg,  Jerzy,  Polish  composer,  born  Warsaw, 
May  20,  1903;  pupil  of  Schreker.  His  compositions 
include  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music,  a  piano 
sonata  and  songs. 

Fitzenhagen,  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich,  German 
violoncellist,  born  Seesen,  Brunswick,  Sept.  15,  1848; 
died  Moscow,  Feb.  14,  1890 ;  first  'cellist  of-  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Society  of  Music,  and  professor  in  the 
Conservatory  at  Moscow. 

Fitziu,  Anna,  American  soprano,  born  in  Virginia. 
She  studied  with  William  Thorner  in  Paris,  and  ap- 
peared in  operatic  roles  at  Naples  and  Barcelona;  she 
created  the  part  of  Rosario  in  the  American  premiere 
of  Goyescas  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Fitzner,  Rudolf,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Ernst- 
brunn,  May  4,  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory with  Griin,  and  toured  successfully  in  Europe, 
Russia  and  Egypt,  then  became  chamber-violinist  to 
the  King  of  Roumania,  and  founded  the  well-known 
Fitzner  Quartet. 

Fitzner  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  European  string 
quartet  composed  of  R.  Fitzner,  first  violin ;  J.  Czerny, 
second  violin;  O.  Zert,  viola;  and  F.  Buchsbaum,  vio- 
loncello. This  quartet  enjoyed  great  popularity  due  to 
the  excellence  of  its  ensemble. 

Fitzwilliam,  Edward  Francis,  English  composer 
and  director,  born  Deal,  Aug.  i,  1824;  died  Jan.  20, 
1857;  his  works  include  a  number  of  excellent  songs, 
and  music  for  plays. 

Fitzwilliam,  Richard,  English  musical  antiquarian, 
born  1745;  died  Feb.  5,  1816.  He  was  a  distinguished 
art  connoisseur  who  assembled  a  valuable  collection  of 
paintings,  books,  engravings,  music,  and  works  of  art, 


which  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
together  with  a  large  sum  for  its  maintenance.  The 
musical  portion  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts 
and  printed  works,  including  Virginall  Booke  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  anthems  in  Purcell's  handwriting, 
sketches  by  Handel,  and  works  by  Bononcini,  Caris- 
simi,  Clari,  Durante,  Jommelli,  Leo,  Vittoria,  Martini, 
Lassus,  Palestrina,  Pergolesi  and  Stradella. 

Fitzwilliam     Virginal     Book,     see     Fitswilliam, 
Richard. 

Fixed  Do,  a  system  of  solmisation  in  which  C,  re- 
gardless of  its  position  in  the  scale,  is  called  Do.  Simi- 
larly re  is  D,  mi  is  E,  etc. ;  the  syllables  are  then  called 
fixed  syllables.  This  system  is  used  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
France  in  sight  singing  and  fundamental  vocal  training. 
Fixed  Intonation  or  Pitch,  a  term  applied  to  in- 
struments such  as  the  piano,  organ,  oboe,  etc.,  in  which 
the  pitch  cannot  be  modified  at  the  will  of  the  per- 
former. 

Fl.,  abbreviation  for  Flauto,  "flute." 
Flaaten,   Gustav,  Norwegian  composer,  conductor 
and  music  teacher,  born  Kristiansand,  Sept.  16,  1876. 
He   studied  in   Berlin   and   the  United    States,  then 
founded  his  own  conservatory  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

Flaccomio,  Don  Giovanni  Pietro,  Italian  composer 
and  conductor,  died  Turin  about  1617;  his  works  in- 
clude madrigals  and  sacred  music. 

Flachflote,  an  8  ft.,  4  ft.  and  2  ft.  organ-stop  of 
the  flute  family. 

Flachs,  Karl  Robert,  Austrian  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  July  28,  1891;  his  works  in- 
clude chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Flachsbert,  Otto,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Paderborn,  Feb.  26,  1898;  his  works  include  cham- 
ber music,  piano  sonatas  and  songs. 

Flackton,  William,  i8th  century  English  composer 
who  is  known  by  chamber  music  published  in  1758. 

Flade,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Bernstadt,  May  13,  1884.  He  studied  with  Homeyer, 
Straube  and  Reger,  and  has  written  songs,  instrumen- 
tal, choral,  orchestral  and  ensemble  works ;  also  a  trea- 
tise on  organ  building. 

Flade,  Kurt  Erich,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Feb.  8,  1887;  pupil  of  Max  Bruch,  and 
student  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  compositions 
include  symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Fladt,  Anton,  German  oboist,  born  Mannheim  1775  J 
died  at  Munich  after  1810;  pupil  of  Ramm  and  suc- 
cessor to  Lebrun  in  the  orchestra  at  Munich.  He 
concertized  extensively  in  Europe,  and  wrote  three 
concertinos  for  oboe  and  orchestra;  also  pieces  for  two 
flageolets. 

Flag,  the  hook  of  an  eighth  note. 
Flageolot  (Fr.  flageolet;  Ger.  Flageolett;  It.  flagio- 
letta),  (i)  a  modernized  small  wind  instrument,  origi- 
nally known  as  the  flute  &  bee.    Of  the  two  species  in 
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FLAGEOLET  HARMONIQUE— FLATTER  LA  CORDE 


use,  the  French  type  is  more  complicated  than  the 
English,  the  former  having  four  holes  above  and  two 
below,  various  auxiliary  keys  and  a  range  of  two  oc- 
taves and  three  semitones.  It  is  not  an  orchestral 
instrument.  (2)  The  name  of  a  2  ft.  and  i  ft.  organ- 
stop  of  penetrating  flute-like  tone. 

Flageolet  Harmonique,  a  2  ft.  harmonic  organ-stop 
of  penetrating  flute-tone. 

Flageolet  Tones,  harmonics;  sounds  produced  by 
lightly  touching  the  strings  of  the  violin. 

Flagg,  Joseph,  i8th  century  American  music  pub- 
lisher; he  was  the  first  to  engage  in  that  business  in  the 
United  States. 

Flagg,  Josiah,  American  concert  manager  and  music 
editor,  born  in  1738;  died  in  1794.  In  1771  he  pro- 
moted a  concert  by  the  64th  Regiment  band,  which 
included  pieces  by  Handel  and  Bach.  He  was  the 
compiler  of  A  Collection  of  the  Best  Psalm-tunes. 

Flagler,  Isaac  Van  Vleck,  American  organist,  born 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1844;  died  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  16,  1909;  pupil  of  W.  A.  Beale  at  Albany,  and 
of  Edouard  Batiste  in  Paris.  He  was  organist  and 
lecturer  on  music  for  twenty  years  at  Chautauqua, 
teacher  at  Syracuse  and  Cornell  Universities,  then  at 
the  Utica  Conservatory,  and  co-founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists.  His  compositions  included 
organ  and  piano  pieces  and  choir  music ;  he  also  edited 
several  interesting  collections  of  organ  works, 

Flagny,  Lucien  de  (real  name  Lucien  Grou), 
French  arranger  of  classic  music,  died  at  Paris  in  May, 
1927. 

Flagstad,  Kirsten,  contemporary  Norwegian  dra- 
matic soprano,  born  at  Oslo.  She  comes  from  a  musi- 
cal family,  her  mother  being  a  pianist  and  music  coach, 
one  brother  a  conductor,  the  other  a  pianist,  and  her 
sister  a  singer.  Her  family  originally  intended  her  to 
be  a  doctor,  but  she  practiced  the  piano  assiduously, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  began  to  learn  the  role  of  Elsa 
in  Lohengrin  for  her  own  amusement.  By  the  time  she 
was  sixteen  it  was  clear  that  she  was  determined  to  be 
a  singer,  although  not  necessarily  as  a  career.  She  then 
studied  in  Oslo  for  two  years  with  Ellen  Schytte- 
Jacobsen,  and  when  eighteen  made  her  debut  at  the 
Oslo  Opera  in  the  role  of  Nuri  in  D'Albert's  Tiefland. 
After  further  study  with  Dr.  Gillis  Bratt  in  Stock- 
holm, she  returned  to  Oslo,  where  her  second  role  was 
Germaine  in  The  Chimes  of  Normandy.  From  then 
until  1933  she  confined  her  singing  entirely  to  Scandi- 
navia, most  of  her  appearances  being  in  either  Oslo 
or  Gothenburg.  In  1934  she  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  and  it  was  her  success  there 
which  induced  Gatti-Casazza  to  sign  her  for  the  1934- 
35  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  She  made  her  debut  on  Feb.  2,  1935,  as  Sieg- 
linde  in  Die  Walkuere  with  tremendous  success,  and  at 
the  close  of  her  second  appearance,  which  was  in  the 
role  of  Isolde,  she  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 


of  modern  opera  singers.  It  was  largely  due  to  her 
popularity  and  drawing  power  that  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  was  able  to  successfully  weather  the 
depression.  Her  voice,  which  is  of  unparalleled  beauty, 
is  at  its  richest  in  Wagnerian  roles,  of  which  she  is 
recognized  as  the  greatest  living  interpreter. 

Flam,  a  certain  type  of  stroke  used  in  playing  the 
side  drum. 

Flament,  Edouard,  French  composer,  conductor, 
pianist  and  bassoon  virtuoso,  born  Douai,  Aug.  27, 
1880.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  von 
Caussarde,  Lenepveu,  Vidal  and  Bourdeau,  becoming 
a  highly  esteemed  operatic  and  concert  orchestral  con- 
ductor. His  works  include  orchestral  music,  chamber 
works,  dramatic  pieces,  songs  and  studies  for  the  bas- 
soon. 

Flammer,  Harold,  American  violoncellist  and  music 
publisher,  born  New  York  City,  Sept.  19,  1889.  He 
studied  music  with  LoefHer,  Grienauer,  Emil  Schenck, 
Bardt  and  Belinski,  and  was  for  some  years  head  of  the 
publication  department  of  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  before 
establishing  his  own  music  publishing  business  in  New 
York. 

Flanagan,  Willis,  American  tenor,  born  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1882.  He  studied  at  Dresden,  Italy  and 
London,  making  his  debut  at  Milan,  and  his  New  York 
debut  in  1906;  his  concert  tours  have  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Flandrus  insulanus,  see  Desbuissons,  Michel 
Charles. 

Flaschinet  (Ger.),  the  old  spelling  of  flageolet. 

Flat  (Fr.  bemol;  Ger.  Be;  It.  bemolle),  the  sign 
\)  which  is  used  in  notation  to  lower  the  pitch  of  a  note 
a  semitone.  When  placed  in  a  key  signature,  it  affects 
all  the  notes  with  their  octaves  that  occur  on  its  space 
or  line.  When  used  within  the  measure,  a  flat,  unless 
cancelled  by  a  natural,  holds  good  until  the  end  of  the 
measure.  Flat  keys  are  those  keys  which  contain  one 
or  more  flats.  The  double  flat  bb  lowers  a  tone  two 
semitones. 

Flatau,  Theodor  S.,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Lyck,  June  4,  1860;  author  of  several  mon- 
ographs on  the  physiology  of  the  voice. 

Flath,  P.  Hans,  American  organist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dayton,  O.,  Aug.  10,  1883.  He  studied 
with  Anton  Zwisler  and  Julius  Vogler,  made  his  debut 
as  a  conductor  at  Cleveland  in  1900,  became  a  well- 
known  operetta  conductor ;  his  works  include  the  opera 
Delftland,  and  numerous  songs. 

Flath,  Walther,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Annaberg,  July  26,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Max 
Reger,  Karg-Elert  and  H.  Abert.  His  compositions 
include  ballads,  songs  and  zither  pieces. 

Flatter  la  corde  (Fr.  "to  caress  the  string"),  an  ex- 
pression used  in  violin  and  'cello  music  indicating  a 
graceful  and  tender  rendering  of  that  passage. 
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Flautada,  a  general  term  used  by  Spanish  organ 
builders  to  designate  organ-stops  of  either  flute  or 
organ  tone  at  various  pitches. 

Flautando,  Flautato  (It.),  a  direction  in  violin  play- 
ing to  play  over  the  fingerboard,  thereby  producing 
delicate,  flute-like  tones ;  it  is  occasionally  used  to  indi- 
cate flageolet  tones. 

Flautino  (It.),  (0  a  very  small  flute;  a  piccolo. 
(2)  A  2  ft.  or  4  ft.  organ-stop  of  the  flute  family. 

Flauto  (It.),  flute;  flautista,  a  flute  player. 

Flauto  Amabile,  an  extremely  delicate  flute-toned 
organ-stop. 

Flauto  Amoroso,  a  4  ft.  organ-stop  of  a  soft  and 
sweet  tone. 

Flauto  d'Amore,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  organ-stop  of  an 
exceedingly  soft  and  agreeable  character. 

Flauto  di  Pan,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  named  after 
the  Pipes  of  Pan,  prehistoric  progenitor  of  the  organ. 

Flauto  di  Voce  ("voice  flute"),  a  term  applied  to  an 
alto  or  tenor  flute  early  in  the  igth  century.  It  was 
so  named  because  of  a  reedy  tone  imparted  by  a  thin 
membrane  stretched  over  the  first  finger-hole.  The 
tone  was  supposed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  male 
voice. 

Flauto  Dolce,  an  8  ft.  or  4  ft  open  labial  organ- 
stop,  resembling  in  tone  the  orchestral  flute  played 
piano. 

Flauto  Magico,  II,  see  Magic  Flute,  The. 

Flauto  Maggiore,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  most 
important  flute  stop  in  the  organ,  when  many  flutes  are 
present. 

Flauto  Minore,  an  organ-stop  of  unimitative  flute 
tone,  used  in  an  organ  having  a  Flauto  Maggiore. 

Flauto  Tedesco,  an  obsolete  8  ft.  organ-stop  resem- 
bling the  modern  Clarabella. 

Flauto  traverse  (It.),  (i)  a  transverse  flute,  i.e.,  a 
flute  sounded  by  blowing  across  it,  as  distinguished 
from  older  forms  which  were  blown  at  the  end;  (2) 
the  name  of  a  4  ft.  and  8  ft.  organ-stop  imitating  the 
tone  of  the  modern  (transverse)  flute. 

Flautone  (It),  (i)  a  bass  flute;  (2)  an  8  ft.  organ- 
stop  with  a  flute-like  tone. 

Flaviol,  a  small  flute  of  Spanish  origin,  held  in  one 
hand  when  played,  while  the  other  hand  strikes  a  small 
drum  called  the  Tamboril  or  Tambourine,  which  is  sus- 
pended from  the  waist  of  the  player.  It  is  used  to 
play  folk  dances,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
flageolet. 

Flaxland,  Gustave  Alexandra,  French  music 
teacher  and  music  publisher,  born  Strassburg,  1821 ; 
died  Paris,  ]Nov.  n,  1895;  student  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  became  an  important  music  publisher 
by  obtaining  the  copyrights  to  compositions  of  Schu- 
mann and  Wagner.  He  later  sold  his  business  to 
Durand  et  Schonewerk,  then  turned  to  the  manufacture 
of  pianos. 


Flayera,  a  Greek  reed  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  with  a  cap  which  regulates  the  pitch. 
It  is  similar  to  the  sourna  (q.v.)  of  Iran.  The  term 
is  also  used  for  a  kind  of  vertical  flute. 

Flebile  (It.),  tearful;  plaintive. 

Flecha,  Juan,  Spanish  composer  and  teacher,  born  at 
Catalonia  in  1481;  died  at  Poblet,  Tarragona,  in  1553; 
writer  of  sacred  and  secular  works. 

Flecha  (Fleccia),  Mateo  (the  elder),  Spanish  monk 
and  conductor,  born  Prades,  Tarragona,  1481;  died 
Poblet,  1553-54- 

Flecha  (Fleccia),  Mateo  (the  younger),  Spanish 
monk  and  composer,  born  Prades  about  1520;  died 
Solsona,  Lerida,  1604;  his  works,  which  are  difficult 
to  separate  from  those  of  his  uncle,  include  numerous 
cnsaladas,  or  burlesque  madrigals. 

Fleche,  Jean  Andre,  French  composer,  born  Mar- 
seilles, Apr.  23,  1779;  private  secretary  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  His  works  include  an  opera,  pieces  for 
violin  and  for  piano,  and  also  for  viola. 

Flechsig,  Max,  German  double  bass  player  and  edi- 
tor, born  Treuen,  Apr.  28,  1897.  He  studied  in  Leip- 
zig, and  became  a  member  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra in  Leipzig.  He  has  written  treatises  on  the  playing 
of  the  double  bass,  and  has  edited  works  by  Bottesini, 
Boccherini,  Dittersdorf  and  Schreck. 

Fleck,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  in  Schwetz,  Oct.  24,  1880;  died  May  31,  1933; 
studied  with  Arno  Kleffel,  Hans  Pfitzner,  and  Charles 
Widor.  His  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental, 
dramatic,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Fleck,  Henry  T.,  American  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  28,  1863;  died  in  New  York, 
Sept.  6,  1937.  He  studied  with  C.  Fradel,  S.  B.  Mills, 
R.  Goldbeck,  and  Wiillner,  and  then  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  founded  the  Euterpe  Choral  Society  in  1889, 
and  the  Harlem  Philharmonic  Society,  which  he  also 
conducted,  in  1890.  He  also  taught  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  and  established  free  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  concerts. 

Fledermaus,  Die  (Eng.  "The  Bat"),  comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Haffner  and  Richard  Genee,  mu- 
sic by  Johann  Strauss,  first  produced  in  Vienna  in 
1874.  The  story  is:  Baron  von  Eisenstein  has  been 
sentenced  to  a  week  in  jail  for  beating  a  police  officer; 
on  the  day  the  sentence  is  to  start,  his  friend,  Dr.  Falke 
(Dr.  Bat),  who  has  an  old  score  to  settle  with  Eisen- 
stein, persuades  von  Eisenstein  to  postpone  going  to 
prison  for  a  day,  and  to  attend  a  masked  ball  given 
by  Prince  Orlof sky.  After  von  Eisenstein  has  left  his 
wife,  Rosalind,  telling  her  he  is  going  to  prison,  Dr. 
Falke  also  asks  Rosalind  to  attend  the  ball.  When 
Rosalind  is  alone,  her  former  admirer,  Alfred,  pays 
her  a  visit,  so  that  when  Franke,  the  warden  of  the 
jail,  arrives,  he  takes  Alfred  prisoner,  believing  him 
to  be  von  Eisenstein.  Rosalind  (masked)  leaves  for 
the  ball,  and  is  announced  as  a  Hungarian  Countess; 
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she  enchants  her  unsuspecting  husband  so  much  that  he 
presents  her  with  his  watch  as  a  souvenir.  The  warden 
also  attends  the  ball,  and  makes  violent  love  to  Adele. 
When  the  ball  is  over,  von  Eisenstein  leaves  for  the 
prison,  where  he  presents  himself  to  the  warden;  the 
mistake  is  discovered,  and  also  the  fact  that  Rosalind 
had  a  visitor  the  previous  evening.  When  Rosalind 
arrives,  von  Eisenstein  accuses  her,  but  she  in  turn 
shows  him  the  watch.  When  Dr.  Falke  arrives,  and 
explains  that  he  is  to  blame  for  the  whole  scheme,  which 
was  for  revenge,  they  all  forgive  each  other.  The  over- 
ture of  this  opera  has  become  a  popular  concert  work. 

•Fleet,  George  Rutland,  see  Harrington,  Rutland. 

Flegier,  Ange,  French  composer,  born  at  Marseilles, 
Feb.  25,  1846;  died  there,  Oct.  8,  1927.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Ambroise  Thomas 
and  Bazin;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  works, 
a  cantata,  some  string  music,  piano  pieces,  and  many 
songs,  one  of  which,  Le  Cor  (The  Horn)  is  a  well 
known  bass  solo. 

Fleisch,  Maximilian,  German  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Munich,  Sept.  27,  1847;  died  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Dec.  13,  1913.  He  was  director  of  the  Raff  Conserva- 
tory, and  conductor  of  the  singing  society  in  Frankfort- 
on-Main. 

Fleischer,  Anton,  Hungarian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Mako,  May  30,  1891;  studied  with  Konig, 
Herzfeld,  and  Kodaly.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
operatic,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Fleischer,  Arno,  German  composer  and  cantor,  born 
Mehlau,  Reuss,  Oct.  8,  1877;  h*s  works  include  Christ- 
mas Vespers,  mixed  and  male  choruses. 

Fleischer,  Editha,  contemporary  American  soprano ; 
a  pupil  of  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  a  member  of  ethe  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  New  York.  She  has  also  sung 
with  the  Friends  of  Music  in  The  Creation  and  Gluck's 
Orpheus;  her  favorite  operatic  roles  include  Mimi  in 
La  Boheme  and  the  Forest  Bird  in  Wagner's  Siegfried. 

Fleischer,  Friedrich  Gottlob,  German  composer  and 
organist,  born  Cothen,  Jan.  14,  1722;  died  in  Braun- 
schweig, Apr.  4,  1806;  his  compositions  included  piano, 
vocal,  and  operatic  works. 

Fleischer,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  in  Wies- 
baden, Nov.  10,  1896;  studied  with  Karl  Kittel;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental, 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Fleischer,  Johann  Christoph,  German  bowed  and 
keyboard  instrument  maker,  who  worked  at  Hamburg 
from  about  1675  to  I73°-  ^e  studied  with  his  father, 
Hans  Fleischer,  and  later  succeeded  to  his  business.  His 
instruments  are  distinguished  for  their  workmanship, 
the  viols  and  lutes  being  especially  fine. 

Fleischer,  Oskar,  German  musicologist,  born  Zorbig, 
Saxony,  Nov.  2,  1856;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  8,  1933.  He 
studied  with  Spitta,  becoming  custodian  of  the  Royal 
Collection  of  Musical  Instruments  at  Berlin  in  1888. 
He  also  taught  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  was  pro- 


moter and  president  of  the  Internationale  Musik-Gesell- 
schaft,  editing  all  its  publications.  He  wrote  many 
treatises  on  various  phases  of  music,  and  contributed 
articles  to  periodicals. 

Fleischer,  Reinhold,  German  composer,  organist  and 
director,  born  Dahsau,  Silesia,  Apr.  12,  1842;  died 
Gorlitz,  Feb.  I,  1904.  His  works  include  cantatas, 
motets  and  organ  pieces. 

Fleischer-Edel,  Katharina,  German  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  at  Mulheim,  Sept.  25,  1875;  died  Dresden, 
July  18,  1928.  She  studied  with  Iffert  at  the  Cologne 
and  Dresden  Conservatories,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Dresden  and  Hamburg  court  opera  companies.  She 
appeared  in  Wagnerian  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  in  1906-7. 

Fleischmann,  Friedrich,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Heidenfeld,  Bavaria,  July  18,  1766; 
died  Meiningen,  Nov.  30,  1798;  his  works  include 
operas,  symphonies  and  piano  concertos. 

Fleischmann,  Hugo  Robert,  Austrian  editor  and 
translator,  born  Tuln,  Vienna,  Feb.  18,  1886.  He  stud- 
ied with  Guido  Adler  and  Mandyczewski,  becoming  a 
well-known"  Viennese  music  teacher,  writer  on  music, 
and  translator  of  opera  texts. 

Fleischmann,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Ham- 
burg, Dec.  15,  1867;  died  there,  July  29,  1924.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Flem,  Paul  le,  French  composer,  chorus  master  and 
musical  critic,  born  at  Lezardrieux,  C6tes-du-Nord, 
Mar.  18,  1881.  He  studied  with  Lavignac,  Ganaye, 
Roussel  and  Vincent  dTndy.  He  became  a  teacher  of 
counterpoint  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  chorusmaster  at 
the  Opera- Comique,  and  author  of  critical  articles  on 
music  for  various  periodicals.  His  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music,  works  for  piano,  voice  and  choir, 
a  symphony,  and  a  fantasy  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Fleming,  W.  P.,  contemporary  Scotch  pianist  and 
conductor,  born  at  Dundee;  pupil  of  Zwintscher,  Paf- 
f  ertz,  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke.  He  has  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  musical  life  of  Dundee,  bringing  most 
of  the  world's  great  chamber  music  organizations  there 
in  recital. 

Flemming,  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  German  doctor 
and  composer,  born  at  Neuhausen,  Saxony,  Feb.  28, 
1778;  died  at  Berlin,  May  27,  1813.  He  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Berlin,  took  a  keen  interest  in  musi- 
cal matters,  and  composed  many  part-songs,  especially 
for  male  voices  for  Zelter's  Liedertaf el.  He  made  an 
excellent  setting  of  one  of  Horace's  odes,  which  is  still 
very  popular  in  English  and  German  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

Flemming,  Fritz,  German  oboe  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Brunswick,  Mar.  9,  1873.  He  is  a  teacher 
at  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  his  oboe  compositions  in- 
clude a  concertina,  many  solo  pieces  and  some  valuable 
studies. 
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Flemming,  Martha  (nee  Hornig),  German  pianist, 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  29,  1872 ;  composer  of  chamber  mu- 
sic for  wind  instruments  and  piano  pieces. 

Flers,  Robert  de,  French  writer  of  opera  and  oper- 
etta librettos,  born  Pont  d'Eveque,  Calvados,  Nov.  25, 
1872 ;  died  Vittel,  July  30,  1927. 

Fles,  Anna,  igth  century  Dutch  writer  on  music, 
died  Utrecht,  Nov.  17,  1906;  her  works  include  Speak- 
ing and  Singing. 

Flesch,  Carl,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Moson,  Oct. 

9,  1873.    He  studied  the  violin  from  the  age  of  six,  and 
was   a  pupil   of   Griin   at   the   Vienna   Conservatory, 
Sauzy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  of  Marsick,  later 
becoming  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Bucha- 
rest, and  leader  of  the  Queen  of  Roumanians  Quartet. 
He  then  taught  at  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory,  and 
directed  special  courses  at  the  State  High  School  of 
Music,    Berlin.      With    Hugo    Becker    and    Arthur 
Schnabel ,  he  formed  a  piano  trio  which  achieved  fame 
in  both  Europe  and  America.     From  1921  to  1924  he 
was  head  of  the  violin  department  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  Pa.    His  works  include  First  Studies 
and    The   Art   of    Violin   Playing;   also    editions   of 
Kreutzer  fitudes,  Paganini  Caprices,  and  (with  Artur 
Schnabel)  Mozart  violin  sonatas. 

Flessible  (It.),  flexible;  fessibilita,  flexibility. 

Flessner,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  July  21, 
1878;  his  works  include  an  opera,  film  music,  church 
music  and  songs. 

Fleta,  Miguel,  Spanish  operatic  tenor,  born  in  Ara- 
gon.  .He  sang  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  then 
for  many  years  at  the  Madrid  Opera  House,  following 
his  debut  there  in  1920.  He  has  also  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  in  Bar- 
celona and  in  Milan ;  he  died  on  May  30,  1938. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C.,  American  ethnologist,  born  at 
Boston  in  1845;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  6, 
1923.  She  was  an  assistant  in  ethnology  at  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy, and  devoted  her  life  to  the  study  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  She  wrote  A  Study  of  Omaha  In- 
dian Music  and  Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North 
America. 

Fletcher,  Evelyn,  see  Copp,  Evelyn  Ashton. 

Fletcher,  John,  English  dramatist,  born  at  Rye  in 
1579;  died  at  London  in  Aug.  1625 ;  he  was  the  author 
of  librettos  for  Henry  Purcell. 

Fletcher,  Percy  E.,  English  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  in  Derby,  Dec.  12,  1879;  die^  London,  Sept. 

10,  1932.     His   compositions   include   choral,   instru- 
mental, orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Fleuridor,  iSth  century  French  violin  maker  who 
worked  at  Paris  about  1760.  His  instruments  were 
comparable  to  the  best  i8th  century  French  makes, 
were  covered  with  a  gold  varnish,  and  signed  by  pen 
in  the  varnish  near  the  label. 


Fleury,  Benoist,  i8th  century  French  violin  maker 
who  worked  at  Paris  about  1750.  He  used  a  small 
shell  and  elongated  scroll,  and  also  made  bagpipes,  lyres 
and  viols,  all  branded  near  the  button. 

Fleury,  Louis  Frangois,  French  flute  maker,  born  at 
Lyons,  Rhone,  May  24,  1878;  died  at  Paris,  June  n, 
1926.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Taffanel  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  after  playing  with  various  orchestras, 
he  became  a  member  of,  and  later  directed  the  "Societe 
Moderne  des  Instruments  a  vent."  He  also  founded 
the  "Societe  des  Concerts  d'Autrefois."  He  was  a 
soloist  of  distinction,  and  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe  as  well  as  appearing  in  London.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  old  flute  music,  and  reprinted  many  so- 
natas and  pieces. 

Flicorno,  a  fliigel  horn  made  by  Flicorno,  an  Italian. 

Fliege,  Hermann,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Stendal,  Sept.  9,  1829 ;  died  Petrograd,  Nov.  1907. 
He  conducted  in  Berlin  and  in  Petrograd,  where  he  was 
leader  of  the  court  orchestra ;  his  compositions  include 
dances  for  orchestra,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Fliegende  Hollander,  Der,  see  Flying  Dutchman, 
The. 

Fliersbach,  Condi,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Spich,  Cologne,  May  26,  1871 ;  died  there, 
Dec.  3,  1926.  He  studied  with  Brambach  and  Hem- 
rich  Schwarz,  composing  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Flies  (Fliesz),  Bernhard,  German  song  composer, 
born  at  Berlin  about  1770. 

Fliessend  (Ger.),  flowing,  smooth;  the  Italian  equiv- 
alent is  scorrendo. 

Flight,  Benjamin,  English  organ  builder,  born  about 
1767;  died,  in  1847. 

Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,  an  orchestral  scherzo  by 
Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakow ;  a  part  of  the  Act  II  in 
his  opera,  The  Tsar  Sdtan,  based  on  a  tale  by  Poushkin. 
The  program  is :  a  bumble  bee,  having  flown  across  the 
sea  to  an  enchanted  island,  buzzes  about  a  swan  which 
in  reality  is  a  princess.  This  composition  is  a  popular 
orchestral  concert  piece,  and  has  also  been  transcribed 
for  piano,  organ,  violin,  flute,  saxophone  and  other 
instruments. 

Fling,  Highland,  see  Highland  Fling. 

Flintoft,  Rev.  Luke,  late  "17*  and  early  i8th  cen- 
tury English  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  double  chant  form ;  died  Nov. 
3»  1727- 

Flipse,  Eduard,  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Wissekerke,  Feb.  26,  1896.  He  teaches  at  the  Conserv- 
atory in  Rotterdam,  and  has  composed  operettas,  or- 
chestral pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Flitner  (also  spelled  Flittner),  Johann,  German 
priest  and  composer,  born  Suhla,  Henneberg,  Nov.  I, 
1618;  died  Stralsund,  Jan.  7,  1678;  several  of  his 
chorales  are  still  used. 
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Flitner,  Karl,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Dachwig  in  1838;  died  Schaffhausen,  Aug.  22,  1906; 
his  works  include  stage  music  and  choruses. 

Flocco,  Armando,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Naples  in  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory  and  conducted  at  the  San  Carlo  and  Bel- 
lini Theatres;  he  also  directed  the  first  performance 
of  Strauss'  Salome  at  Rome.  In  1908  he  went  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  conduct  at  the  Opera  Theatre;  his 
works  include  chamber  and  piano  music. 
F-16cher  (Ger.),  /-holes. 

Floderer,  Wilhelm,  Czech  composer,  born  in  Briinn, 
May  10,  1843.  He  studied  with  S.  Sechter,  writing 
operatic  and  choral  works. 

Flodin,  Adee  Leander,  see  Leander-Flodin,  Adee. 
Flodin,  Karl,  Finnish  composer  of  German  parent- 
age, born  at  Wasa,  Finland,  July  10,  1858;  died  Nov. 
29,  I925-  He  studied  with  R.  Faltin  at  Helsingfors, 
and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  becoming  a  music 
critic  in  Helsingfors,  before  going  to  Buenos  Aires. 
His  compositions  did  much  for  the  modern  Finnish 
school,  which  had  its  culmination  in  Jean  Sibelius. 
Among  his  compositions  are  a  Cortege  for  wind  instru- 
ments, incidental  music  to  Hauptmann's  Hannele, 
Helena,  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  and  many  choruses. 
He  has  also  written  a  work  on  Finnish  music,  and  a 
biography  of  Jean  Sibelius. 

Floersheim,  Otto,  French  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Mar.  2,  1853.  **e 
studied  with  Ferdinand  Hiller  at  Cologne,  and  then 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Musical 
Courier  in  1880,  and  manager  of  its  Berlin  office  from 
1894  to  1904.  He  has  written  several  works  for  or- 
chestra, organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  chamber 
music. 

Flondor,  Theodor  Joh.  von,  19*  century  Rouma- 
nian composer,  died  at  Halensee,  near  Berlin,  June  24, 
1908 ;  his  works  included  operas  and  operettas. 

Flonzaley  String  Quartet,  organized  by  Edward  J. 
de  Coppet  in  New  York  City  in  1903,  and  named  from 
his  summer  villa  in  Switzerland.  The  personnel  com- 
prised Adolfo  Betti,  Alfred  Pochon,  Ugo  Ara,  and 
Ivan  d'Archambeau.  The  viola  desk  has  been  held 
successively  by  Ugo  Ara,  Louis  Bailly,  Felicien 
d'Archambeau,  and  Nicolas  Moldavan;  Betti  and 
Pochon  have  alternated  at  the  ist  and  2nd  violin 
chairs.  The  Quartet  gave  concerts  in  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cities  in  the  United  States  during 
the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  and  also  toured 
Europe  several  times.  It  also  presented  first  perform- 
ances of  many  hundreds  of  European  and  American 
chamber  works,  but  finally  disbanded  in  1928. 

Flood,  Chevalier  William  Henry  Grattan,  English 
organist  and  musicologist,  born  at  Lismore,  Ireland, 
Nov.  i,  1859;  died  Aug.  7,  1928,  at  Enniscorthy.  He 
was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  turned  to  music, 
in  which  he  was  largely  self-taught.  He  was  a  deep 


student  of  the  musical  history  of  Ireland  in  all  its 
phases,  with  special  emphasis  on  folk  music  and  folk 
melodies.  He  also  composed  fine  church  music,  and 
wrote  many  valuable  treatises,  including  one  on  the 
story  of  the  harp,  and  another  on  the  bagpipe. 

Floquet,  Stephan  Josef,  French  opera  composer, 
born  Aix,  Nov.  25,  1750;  died  Paris,  May  10,  1785. 

Flor,  Christian,  organist  and  composer,  born  in 
1626;  died  at  Neuenkirchen,  Holstein,  in  1697.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  players  of  his  time; 
several  wedding  songs,  written  for  two  violins  and 
figured  bass,  have  been  preserved. 

Florence  (Italy),  an  Italian  city  famous  as  an  art 
center,   reaching  its  highest  development   during  the 
period  of  the  Medici  family  from  1380  to  1730.    Its 
distinguished  musical  history  dates  back  to  1300,  at 
which  time  the  "ars  nova"  rose  in  popularity,  and  led 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ballad,  canzona  and  madrigal. 
All  forms  of  musical  entertainment  were  widely  culti- 
vated during  the  period  of  the  Medici,  with  miracle 
plays  in  which  all  the  performers  sang,  pastoral  plays, 
and  festivals  in  which  music  played  an  important  part 
in  elaborate  court  celebrations.     Florence  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cradle  of  opera,  for  opera  was  founded 
by  the  "Camerata  dei  Bardi,"  where  musicians,  poets 
and  amateurs  met  at  the  house  of   Count  Giovanni 
Bardi  di  Vernio,  and  later  at  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi, 
and  discussed  artistic  problems,  especially  the  theories 
of  ancient  Greek  art.     It  was  here  that  Peri  wrote 
music  for  the  Dafne  of  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  and  thus 
produced  the  first  opera.     It  was  presented  publicly 
•before  the  court  in  1597.    Another  workt  of  Peri  and 
Rinuccini  was  given  in  1600  upon  the  marriage  of 
Maria  de  Medici  to  Henry  IV,  and  shortly  thereafter 
Giulio  Caccini  composed  his  Euridice  and  Emilio  dei 
Cavalieri  his  Rappresenta-zione  di  aniina  e  di  corpo. 
Florence  since  that  time  readily  welcomed  the  outstand- 
ing operatic  works  which  were  written  in  Venice  and 
Rome,  and  while  the  city  never  founded  a  school  of 
musicians  of  its  own,  has  held  to  high  musical  stand- 
ards.    This  was  made  possible  largely  through  her 
Academies,  both  numerous  and  important.    The  earli- 
est of  these  was  the  Accademia  degli  Immobili,  which 
erected  the  Delia  Pergola  Theatre  in  1657,  and  opened 
it  with  a  production  of  Tancia  o  il  Podesta  di  Colognole, 
by  the  father  of  Italian  comic  opera,  Jacopo  Melani. 
The  Via  del  cocomero  Theatre  was  also  in  existence  at 
that  date,  and  belonged  to  the  Accademia  degli  In- 
fuocati.    The  Teatro  della  Pergola  is  still  the  leading 
opera  house  in  the  city,  the  present  building  having 
been  erected  in  1857;  from  1848  it  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of   Mabellini.     The  Teatro   Verdi  also  presents 
opera.    The  Cappella  Musicale  di  Corte  was  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  in  the  musical  history  of 
Florence;  it  was  founded  in  1539,  and  among  its  more 
celebrated  directors  were  Francesco  Corteccia,  Marco 
da  Gagliano  and  Jacopo  Peri.     Famous  singers  and 
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musicians  who  appeared  there  included  Antonio  and 
Vittoria  Archilei,  Settimia  Caccini,  the  daughter  of 
Giulio  Caccini ;  Pietro  Sammartini,  Antonio  and  Fran- 
cesco Veracini,  Pietro  Nardini  and  many  others.  It 
was  abolished  in  1859,  after  a  useful  existence  of  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  Florence  has  numerous 
choral  and  orchestral  societies  of  which  the  Cherubim 
Society,  a  choral  organization,  has  been  conducted  by 
Ehlert,  von  Biilow,  and  Buonamici.  The  Societa  del 
Quartette  was  founded  in  1865,  and  the  Societa  Or- 
chestrale  in  the  same  year.  Some  years  later  the 
Societa  degli  Amid  della  Musica  was  founded,  and  has 
accomplished  much  for  musical  culture.  Two  other 
chamber  music  societies  are  the  Filarmonica  and  the 
Lyceum.  The  schools  of  music  were  originally  under 
the  control  of  the  municipality  of  Florence,  but  were 
turned  over  to  the  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti  in  1813; 
this  became  the  Institute  Musicale  in  1849,  was  given 
the  title  of  "Regio"  in  1860,  and  incorporated  in  1862. 
The  first  director  was  Giovanni  Pacini.  The  artistic 
control  of  the  Institute  is  handled  by  the  Academy  by 
means  of  a  council  of  censors,  which  consists  of  the 
three  resident  Academicians  who  represent  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy.  The  Institute  is  now  named  after 
the  Florentine  composer  Cherubim,  and  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility is  vested  in  the  director,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Ildehando  Pizzetti  held 
this  position  until  1923,  and  during  the  time  he  was  in 
office  did  much  to  make  the  school  one  of  the  leading 
Italian  musical  institutions.  Earlier  directors  of  the 
school  included  Casamorata  and  G.  Tacchinardi.  The 
early  Florentine  court  directors  included  Corteccia, 
Malvezzi,  Baii,  M.  da  Gagliano,  Habermann,  Nardini/ 
G.  F.  Mosel  and  Mabelli.  Frescobaldi  was  court  or- 
ganist from  1628  to  1633.  Florence  has  been  the  birth- 
place of  a  large  number  of  famous  musicians  including 
Landino,  Aran,  Giovanni  and  Paolo  Animuccia,  Filippo 
Neri,  A.  F.  Doni,  Jacopo  Peri,  Rinuccini,  Terraglia, 
J.  B.  Lully,  Vittoria  Tesi,  Luigi  Cherubini,  Giuseppe 
Buonamici,  and  Feruccio  Busoni.  A  music  festival, 
now  held  yearly  in  Florence,  is  described  in  the  next 
article. 

Florence  (Italy)  Music  Festival,  a  festival  held  in 
May  1933,  1935,  1937  and  1938,  but  now  to  become 
a  permanent  yearly  musical  event,  according  to  Govern- 
mental plans.  Germany  and  Hungary  were  the  favored 
guests  in  1938;  operas  by  Bartok  and  Kodaly  were  per- 
formed by  the  Royal  Opera  Company  of  Budapest,  sup- 
plemented with  ballet  works  by  Hubay,  Dohnanyi,  von 
Wiener  and  Liszt.  A  new  opera,  Antonio  e  Cleopatra,  • 
by  the  Italian  composer,  Malipiero,  was  presented ;  also 
older  dramatic  works  by  Vecchi,  Haydn  and  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber.  Wagner's  Die  Walkure  and  Shakespeare's 
As  You  Like  It  were  given,  the  latter  with  incidental 
music  by  Pizzetti;  several  of  Italy's  most  gifted  de- 
signers and  scene  painters,  including  Sensani  Lamber- 
tini  and  Bianchini,  collaborated  in  the  festival ;  concerts 


by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Furt- 
wangler,  and  the  Florentine  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Klemperer  were  a  feature,  and  the  Third  International 
Music  Congress  was  held  at  the  same  time,  its  chief 
topic  being  the  discussion  of  modern  taste  in  relation  to 
old  music. 

Florence,  Balthasar,  see  Balthasar-Florence,  Henri 
Matthew. 

Florence,  Evangeline  (originally  Evangeline  Flor- 
ence Houghton),  American  soprano,  born  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1873.  She  attracted  attention  in  Eng- 
land and  America  by  reason  of  the  high  compass  of  her 
voice,  and  studying  with  Mme.  Edna  Hall,  Henschel, 
Blume,  Randegger  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Lehmann,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Boston  in  Flotow's  Martha. 

Florence,  Maley,  see  Turner,  Maley. 

Florentine  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  European 
string  quartet  well  known  for  its  splendid  classical 
performances.  The  personnel  consisted  of  Jean  Becker, 
first  violin;  Enrico  Masi,  second  violin;  L.  Chiostri, 
viola;  and  Franz  Hilpert,  violoncello,  the  latter  being 
succeeded  by  L.  Spitzer-Hegyesi. 

Florenzio  (Florentius),  isth  century  Italian  priest 
and  writer  on  music.  About  1492  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  music  in  three  books,  subdivided  into  various  chap- 
ters, dealing  with  the  uses  and  effects  of  music,  the 
voice,  the  Guidonian  hand,  signs  and  notes,  ligatures, 
modes  and  composition.  The  manuscript  is  written 
on  ninety-five  sheets  of  parchment,  with  a  richly  or- 
namented title  page. 

Flores  (Lat.),  a  technical  term,  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  "flowers,"  and  used  to  denominate  the  signs 
of  embellishment  in  vocal  music,  such  as  trills  and 
cadences;  the  expression  was  used  as  far  back  as  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Flores,  Felipe  Roxo  de,  see  Roxo  de  Flores,  Felipe. 

Florid,  a  term  describing  composition  embellished 
with  figures,  runs,  graces,  and  other  decorative  details. 

Florid  Counterpoint  (Ger.  Ungleicher  Kontra- 
punkt},  counterpoint  written  in  irregular  rhythms;  op- 
posite of  strict  counterpoint  (point  against  point). 

Floridia,  Pietro,  barone  Napolino,  Italian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  at  Modica,  Sicily,  May  5,  1860; 
died  New  York,  Aug.  16,  1932.  He  studied  with  Cesi, 
Serrao,  and  Rossi,  and  published  several  piano  pieces 
at.  an  early  age.  He  was  a  well-known  piano  recitalist, 
settled  at  Palermo,  and  taught  for  a  while  in  the  Con- 
servatory there.  He  then  travelled,  visiting  Bayreuth, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1904,  teaching  at  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  and  later  conducting  the 
Italian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  His  works 
include  several  operas,  a  symphony,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Flqrido,  R.,  Italian  bass  singer,  born  at  Barbarano, 
Lombardy,.  about  1600;  died  at  Rome  after  1672.    He 
called  himself  "Canonicus  de  Silvestris  a  Barbarano." 
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He  published  a  number  of  songs,  and  compiled  several 
books  of  vocal  compositions  by  his  contemporaries. 

Florilegium  Portense,  a  two-volume  collection  of 
nearly  three  hundred  i6th  century  sacred  vocal  pieces, 
published  in  part  form  by  Bodenschatz  from  1618  to 
1621. 

Florimi,  Padre  Fra  Giovanni  Andrea,  a  I7th  cen- 
tury Italian  monk  and  composer  of  church  music. 

Florimo,  Francesco,  Italian  librarian,  writer  and 
composer,  born  at  San  Giorgio  Morgeto,  Calabria,  Oct. 
12,  1800;  died  at  Naples,  Dec.  18,  1888.  He  studied 
with  Zingarelli,  Furno,  Elia  and  Tietto,  and  became 
librarian  of  the  College  of  Music,  Naples.  He  was 
Bellini's  most  intimate  friend,  and  wrote  several  works 
on  Bellini;  also  a  musical  history  of  Naples,  and  a 
volume  on  Wagner  which  included  in  its  appendix  let- 
ters written  to  Florimo  by  Frau  Cosima  Wagner,  von 
Bulow,  Verdi,  and  others.  He  also  wrote  a  singing 
method,  and  composed  orchestral  and  vocal  music. 

Florini,  Florentus,  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Bologna  about  1730.  His  instru- 
ments are  marked  by  the  high  quality  of  the  woods 
and  generally  fine  workmanship. 

Florio,  Caryl  (pen  name  of  William  James  Rob- 
John),  English  organist  and  composer,  born  Tavistock, 
Devon,  Nov.  3,  1843;  died  Nov.  21,  1920,  Asheville, 
N.  C.  He  was  a  self-taught  musician,  sang  on  the 
stage,  and  became  organist  and  choirmaster  at  churches 
in  Zion,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Newport,  and  conducted 
opera  in  Havana  and  New  York.  He  was  musical 
director  of  Wells  College  and  conducted  various  choral 
societies.  His  compositions  include  operettas,  cantatas, 
symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music,  madrigals  and 
songs. 

Florio,  Giorgio,  i6th  century  composer  and  conduc- 
tor in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian;  his 
works  included  a  volume  of  madrigals. 

Florio,  Giovanni,  i6th  century  composer  of  masses, 
madrigals  and  songs. 

Florodora,  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
Hall,  music  by  Leslie  Stuart,  first  produced  on  Nov.  n, 
1899,  'm  London.  The  story  is :  Florodora  is  the  name 
of  a  perfume  and  of  an  island  which  has  been  stolen 
from  its  rightful  owner  by  Cyrus  Gilfain.  The 
owner's  daughter,  Dolores,  works  in  Gilfain's  perfume 
factory,  and  the  latter  is  anxious  to  marry  her  so  that 
he  may  retain  possession  of  the  island  lawfully.  She, 
however,  is  in  love  with  the  chief  clerk,  Abercoed. 
Tweedlepunch,  a  detective,  arrives  at  the  island  during 
Gilfain's  absence,  posing  as  a  phrenologist;  but  he  is 
really  in  search  of  the  real  owner's  daughter.  Gilfain 
returns,  accompanied  by  Lady  Holyrood,  a  London 
society  woman,  who  is  scheming  to  marry  him,  and  her 
brother,  Donegal,  who  is  in  love  with  Gilfain's  daugh- 
ter, Angela.  Gilfain,  finding  that  Tweedlepunch  is  a 
phrenologist,  bribes  him  to  conduct  a  fake  examination, 
and  to  assert  that  the  "bumps"  indicate  plainly  that  Gil- 


fain  and  Dolores  should  be  married  to  each  other,  and 
that  Abercoed.  who,  he  has  learned,  is  a  peer,  must 
marry  Gilfain's  daughter  Angela.  However,  these 
plans  go  awry,  so  Gilfain  buys  Abercoed's  castle  in 
Wales,  and  refuses  to  admit  his  former  clerk,  who 
has  come  home  on  a  vacation.  Abercoed  tells  Gilfain 
the  story  of  ghosts  connected  with  the  castle,  and 
finally  so  terrifies  him  that  Gilfain  confesses  his  guilt. 
Gilfain  marries  Lady  Holyrood,  Angela  gives  her  hand 
to  Donegal,  and  Abercoed  and  Dolores  are  joined  in 
wedlock. 

Florschiitz,  Eucharius,  German  organist,  born  at 
Lauter  in  1757;  died  at  Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  in 
1820.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  composers  of 
his  time;  his  works  include  an  operetta,  sonatas  for 
piano  duet  and  chamber  music. 

Flory,  Jean,  Dutch  composer  and  chorister,  born 
Maestricht,  about  1550;  his  works  included  several 
masses. 

Flote  (Ger.),  flute. 

Flotenbass,  (i)  a  bass  flute,  (2)  an  organ  stop 
called  Bass  Flute. 

Flotenprinzipal,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  labial  organ-stop 
of  unimitative  flute  quality. 

Flotenstimine  (Ger.),  (i)  a  soft  sweet  voice;  (2)  a 
part  for  the  flute ;  (3)  a  flute  stop  in  the  organ. 

Flotow,  Friedrich,  Freiherr  von,  German  com- 
poser, born  Teutendorf,  Apr.  27,  1812;  died  Darmstadt, 
Jan.  24,  1883.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  family  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  and  originally  trained  for  the 
diplomatic  service,  but  he  turned  to  music  and  studied 
under  Reicha  at  Paris,  where  he  lived  most  of  his  life. 
He  was  court  music  director  at  Schwerin  from  1856-63, 
and  later  in  life  lived  near  Vienna,  and  at  Darmstadt. 
Flotow  wrote  about  thirty  works  for  the  stage,  in- 
cluding operas,  operettas  and  ballets,  all  of  which  be- 
came very  popular  through  their  melodic  and  dramatic 
qualities.  Two  works  have  retained  their  popularity 
to  the  present  day,  Martha  and  Stradella.  Martha  was 
rewritten  from  a  ballet,  Lady  Harriet;  after  its  first 
performance  at  Vienna  in  1847,  it  was  produced  at  all 
the  leading  opera  houses  of  the  world. 

Flotow,  Martha  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser, daughter  of  the  famous  opera  composer;  her 
compositions  included  numerous  songs. 

Flourish,  see  Fanfare. 

Flower,  Eliza,  English  composer,  born  Harlow,  Es- 
sex, Apr.  19,  1803 ;  died  Dec.  12,  1846.  She  published 
a  set  of  musical  illustrations  for  the  Waverley  novels, 
also  a  volume  of  hymns  and  anthems,  among  which  is 
the  original  musical  setting  of  "Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,"  the  words  of  which  were  written  by  her  sister, 
Sarah  Flower  Adams. 

Flowers,  George  French,  English  organist  and 
writer,  born  Boston,  June  28,  1811 ;  died  London,  June 
14,  1872.  He  studied  in  Germany  under  C.  H.  H. 
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Rinck,  and  in  1851  he  established  the  British  School 
of  Vocalization  for  teaching  new  principles  of  singing. 

Fluchtig  (Ger.),  lightly,  airily. 

Flud  (Fludd),  Robert,  English  physician  who  wrote 
philosophical  treatises  pertaining  to  music,  born  at  Mil- 
gate,  Bearsted,  Kent,  in  1574;  died  London,  Sept.  8, 
1637. 

Flue-pipe,  an  organ  pipe  sounded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  tin-whistle.  Flue-stop.  An  organ-stop  con- 
sisting of  flue-pipes. 

Flue-work,  a  term  referring  to  organ-stops  in  which 
the  sound  is  caused  by  air  passing  through  a  fissure, 
flue  or  wind  passage,  and  striking  an  edge  above.  This 
is  one  of  the  two  principad  methods  whereby  tone  is 
produced  in  organs,  namely — reed-work  and  flue-work. 

Fliigel  (Ger.),  a  designation,  meaning  "wing," 
given  to  a  grand  piano  or  a  harpsichord,  because  of  its 
wing-like  shape. 

Fliigel,  Adalbert  Carl  Josef,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Aachen,  Oct.  5,  1870;  his  compositions 
include  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Fliigel,  Ernst  Paul,  German  composer,  organist, 
cantor  and  teacher,  born  Stettin,  Aug.  21,  1844;  died 
Breslau,  Oct.  20,  1912;  his  compositions  include  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces,  organ  works  and  unaccom- 
panied choruses. 

Fliigel,  Gustav,  German  composer,  cantor,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Nieuburg-on-Saale,  July  2,  1812 ;  died 
Stettin,  Aug.  15,  1900.  His  works  include  more  than 
one  hundred  choral  preludes  for  organ,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Fliigelhorn  (It.,  fliconio),  a  brass  instrument,  so 
called  because  it  was  originally  a  hunting  horn  (Ger. 
Waldhorn,  Jagdhorn)  used  by  huntsmen  on  watch 
in  the  Fltigeln  or  paths  in  the  woods,  who  gave  signals 
on  the  horn  when  game  was  discovered.  It  is  like  the 
modern  keyed  bugle,  and  almost  identical  with  the 
alto  saxhorn.  The  tone  is  not  as  sharp  as  that  of  the 
clarinet,  but  mellow ;  it  is  largely  used  in  military  bands. 

Fliigge,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Hanover, 
July  31,  1885.  He  studied  with  H.  Lutter,  Abranyi 
and  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory;  his  compositions  in- 
clude music  of  the  salon  type  for  orchestra,  piano- 
pieces  and  songs  with  orchestra. 

Flury,  Richard,  Swiss  composer,  teacher,  and  con- 
ductor, born  in  Biberist,  Mar.  26,  1896;  studied  with 
E.  Kurth,  Hans  Huber,  and  J.  Marx ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral,  operatic,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Flute,  a  wood-wind  instrument,  now  made  either  of 
wood  or  metal.  With  its  alternative,  the  piccolo  (an 
octave  flute)  it  takes  the  highest  part  of  the  wood- wind 
family  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  is  of  cylindrical 
bore,  and  is  sounded  by  blowing  a  stream  of  air  against 
the  edge  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  pitch 
of  the  tones  is  determined  by  means  of  finger-holes. 


The  modern  flute  was  perfected  by  Theobald  Bohm 
about  1830.  The  old  direct-flutes  were  made  in  a  full 
family  from  bass  to  treble,  but  in  modern  times  the 
family  consists  of  three,  including  the  E  flat  flute  with 
those  already  named;  the  latter  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  military  band.  The  modern  orchestral 
score  usually  calls  for  three  flutes,  the  third  player 
alternating  with  the  piccolo,  but  more  are  used  on  oc- 
casion. The  instrument  is  also  much  used  for  solo 
purposes ;  its  limpid  quality  in  sustained  passages  is  very 
appealing,  and  the  facility  with  which  decorative  scale 
and  arpeggio  figures  can  be  played  makes  it  very  at- 
tractive. 

Flute  a  bee,  (i)  an  early  fipple  flute;  (2)  an  ob- 
solete organ-stop  which  imitated  the  tone  of  the  flute  a 
bee. 

Flute  a  Cheminee,  the  French  term,  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Rohrflote. 

Flute  a  Fuseau,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  labial  organ-stop 
in  which  the  pipes  are  spindle-shaped,  hence  its  name. 

Flute  a  Pavilion,  an  8  ft.  metal  labial  organ-stop  in- 
troduced by  French  organ  builders  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 9th  century.  The  pipes  are  cylindrical,  and 
surmounted  with  inverted  conical  bells.  Examples  were 
placed  in  the  Greats  of  the  organs  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Sulpice  and  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  and  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Leeds,  England. 

Flute  a  Pointe,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Flute  Pointeu. 

Flute  a  Pyramide,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  open  labial 
organ-stop,  named  from  the  form  of  its  pipes. 

Flute  Conique,  a  16  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  on  the 
order  of  the  Spitzflote  (Cavaille-Coll). 

Flute  Creuse,  a  powerful  flute-toned  organ-stop 
similar  to  the  Hohl  flute. 

Flute  d'amour  (Ger.  Liebesflote),  (i)  an  old  form 
of  flute  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  and  like  the  oboe 
d'amore  in  pitch.  The  name  is  given  because  of  the 
exquisite  quality  and  smoothness  of  tone ;  (2)  an  organ- 
stop  of  eight-  or  four-foot  pitch. 

Flute  douce,  (i)  a  fipple  flute;  (2)  the  French  term 
for  the  organ-stop  called  Flauto  Dolce. 

Flute  harmonique,  (i)  a  igth  century  European  in- 
strument similar  to  the.  flute  douce.  It  consists  of  a 
long,  narrow  case  containing  a  number  of  metal  flue 
pipes  furnished  with  little  keys  similar  to  those  of  brass 
instruments ;  the  wind  passes  from  the  mouth  through 
a  rubber  tube;  (2)  an  organ-stop  of  various  pitches, 
partly  or  wholly  harmonic. 

Flute  Octaviante,  a  short  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Flute  Octaviante  Harmonique. 

Flute  Octaviante  Harmonique,  the-  French  name  of 
a  4  ft.  harmonic  organ-stop,  the  octave  of  the  Flauto 
Traversa. 
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Flute    Octavin    Harmonique,    a    2    ft.    harmonic 
organ-stop,  the  octave  of  the  Flute  Octaviante  Har- 


Flute  Ouverte,  the  general  French  term  for  large- 
scaled  open  flute  organ-stops. 

Flute  Pointeu,  an  open  metal  labial  organ-stop  of  8 
ft  and  4  ft.  pitch,  with  conical  pipes. 

Flute  Polyphonique,  a  I7th  century  Italian  instru- 
ment consisting  of  five  flutes  douces  inserted  in  a 
hollow  piece  of  wood,  and  provided  with  a  central 
mouthpiece.  Manfred  Selala  of  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  its  inventor.  An  example  is  preserved  in  the 
Musical  Lyceum  at  Bologna. 

"Flute  Suite,"  a  name  given  the  Suite  in  B  minor, 
No.  2,  for  flute  and  strings,  most  popular  of  Bach's 
lour  orchestral  suites.  All  four  suites  (Bach  uses  the 
word  "Ouvertures")  were  probably  composed  during 
his  stay  at  Coethen  (1717-23)  as  music  director  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Coethen.  The  original  parts 
of  these  suites  were  handed  over  in  1854  by  the  Singa- 
kademie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  (now  Stadt)  Library 
of  that  city.  This  suite  consists  of  a  fugal  overture 
and  seven  dances:  Rondo,  Sarabande,  Bourree  and  an 
alternative  Bourree,  Polonaise,  Minuet,  and  Badinerie. 
The  flute  is  usually  playing  the  same  music  as  the  first 
violin,  but  occasionally  it  has  independent  solo  and  obbli- 
gato  parts  with  light  string  accompaniments. 

Flute  Traversiere,  the  Frencri  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Flauto  Traverso. 

Flute  Traversiere,  Harmonique,  the  full  French 
name  of  the  Flauto  Traversa. 

Fluttuan,  a  16  ft.  open  wood  manual  organ-stop  of 
short  compass. 

Fly,  the  hinged  part,  either  a  board  or  flap,  of  an 
organ  or  pianoforte,  which  covers  the  keys  of  the  in- 
strument. 

Flying  Dutchman,  The  (Ger.  Fliegende  Hollander, 
Der),  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and  music  by 
Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Dresden  on  Jan.  2, 
1843.  The  story  is  :  The  Flying  Dutchman  is  a  phan- 
tom ship  whose  commander,  the  Dutchman,  is  doomed 
to  sail  the  seas  until  the  faithful  love  of  a  maiden  shall 
forever  break  the  curse.  It  is  seven  years  since  the 
Dutchman  has  entered  a  port,  and  he  does  so  at  the 
same  time  that  a  Norwegian  ship  drops  anchor.  Daland, 
the  captain  of  the  latter  vessel,  invites  him  to  his  house 
with  thoughts  of  the  gold  on  board  the  phantom  boat  for 
which  he  might  give  his  daughter,  Senta,  in  marriage 
and  break  the  spell.  Daland's  daughter,  although  be- 
trothed to  Erik,  a  huntsman,  in  her  dreams  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  Dutchman  ;  when  he  appears,  she  be- 
lieves it  is  her  duty  to  save  him  from  this  dreadful 
fate,  and  consents  to  marry  him.  When  the  Dutchman 
discovers  her  talking  to  Erik,  who  pleads  with  her  to 
give  up  the  stranger,  he  sails  away,  thinking  that  she 
is  not  faithful.  Senta  proves  the  greatness  of  her  love 
when  she  leaps  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea,  for  because  of 


her  devotion  the  curse  is  lifted.  The  phantom  ship  dis- 
appears ;  Senta  and  the  Dutchman  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  and  rising  to  celestial 
happiness.  The  overture  to  this  opera  is  a  firmly  estab- 
lished favorite  with  lovers  of  orchestral  music. 

F.  O.,  abbreviation  for  Full  organ. 

Foa,  Eugenia,  igth  century  French  writer  on  music; 
in  1840  she  published  a  collection  of  short  biographies 
of  various  musicians,  including  Palestrina,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Michael  Lambert,  etc.,  under  the  title  Les 
Petits  Musicians. 

Fock,  Brucken-,  see  Brucken-Fock. 

Fock,  Dirk,  Dutch  orchestral  conductor,  born  at  Ba- 
tavia,  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  1886.  In  1917  and  1919 
he  was  guest  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra,  and  in  1919  and  1924  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Foco  (It.) ,  Fire ;  focoso,  fiery,  ardent. 

Foden,  William,  American  composer  and  guitarist, 
born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  23,  1860;  he  has  composed 
a  method,  and  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  for  the 
guitar. 

Foderl,  Karl,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  13,  1885.  He  studied  with  Fohringer, 
and  is  a  well-known  actor,  pianist  and  composer  of 
Viennese  songs. 

Fodor,  Antony,  Dutch  composer,  born  Venloo, 
1759;  died  Amsterdam,  Feb.  22,  1846;  her  works  in- 
clude operas,  piano  concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Fodor,  Joseph,  Lr'Aine,  Dutch  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Venloo  about  1752;  died  Petrograd,  Oct. 
3,  1828.  He  studied  with  Franz  Benda  in  Berlin,  and 
after  touring  extensively,  he  settled  in  Petrograd.  His 
compositions  include  several  violin  concertos,  many 
sonatas  and  solo  pieces.  Louis  Spohr,  who  heard  him 
play  in  1803,  regarded  him  as  a  remarkable  technician 
without  musical  taste  or  feeling. 

Fodor-Mainveille,  Josephine,  French  singer,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Fodor  the>  violinist,  born  Paris,  Oct.  13, 
1789,  died  Saint  Genis,  near  Lyons,  Aug.  14,  1870. 
She  sang  Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni  at  its  first  perform- 
ance in  London,  and  also  took  part  in  the  premiere  of 
Rossini's  Barber  of  Seville  in  Paris.  Mendelssohn  saw 
a  great  deal  of  her  at  Naples,  where  she  had  gone  for 
her  health,  and  his  favorable  impression  may  be  learned 
from  his  letters. 
Foerster,  see  Forster. 

Foerster,  Adolph  Martin,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Pittsburgh,  Feb.  2,  1854;  died  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1927 ;  pupil  in  Leipzig  of  Richter,  Papperitz, 
Coccius  and  others.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
settled  in  his  native  city  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
piano.  He  has  done  considerable  composing  in  large 
forms;  among  several  orchestral  works,  is  Prelude  to 
Goethe's  Faust,  which  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Art  Society  in  1898.  He  also  wrote  chamber 
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music,  a  violin  concerto,  pieces  for  the  organ,  for  the 
piano,  and  about  100  songs. 

Foerster,  Christoph,  German  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Bebra,  Nov.  30,  1693;  died  Son- 
dershausen,  Sept.  6,  1745.  His  suite  for  chamber  or- 
chestra has  been  considered  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  string  quartet  writing;  it  was  republished  in  1906; 
Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  made  a  collection  of 
Foerster's  works  in  manuscript. 

Foerster,  Emanuel  Aloys,  German  composer,  born 
Niederstein,  Jan.  26,  1748;  died  Vienna,  Nov.  12,  1823. 
He  was  a  competent  teacher  and  a  friend  of  Bee- 
thoven. Some  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  Foerster's 
day  took  part  in  musicales  held  at  his  home,  among 
them  Schuppanzigh,  Linke  and  Weiss.  Many  of 
Beethoven's  works  were  played  there  for  the  first  time, 
including  the  six  quartets,  and  the  great  master  often 
recommended  Foerster  as  a  teacher.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer,  especially  in  the  field  of  chamber  music; 
his  works  include  48  quartets  and  quintets. 

Foerster,  Norbert,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  June  3,  1886.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Institute  for  Church  Music  and  with  Humperdinck ;  his 
compositions  include  church  music,  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Fogaga,  Joao,  Portuguese  priest  and  composer,  born 
at  Lisbon  in  1589;  died  there  about  1658.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Duarte  Lobo ;  some  of  his  church  music  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Lisbon. 

Fogel,  Clyde  Van  Nuys,  American  composer,  born 
McConnellsville,  O.,  Oct.  25,  1876;  his  works  include 
an  opera,  a  piano  suite  and  some  songs. 

Fogg,  Eric,  English  composer,  born  Manchester, 
Feb.  21,  1903.  At  an  early  age  he  composed  with  re- 
markable facility,  but  his  immature  efforts  were  nat- 
urally influenced  by  his  older  contemporaries,  notably 
Stravinsky.  In  1918  he  wrote  his  first  important  works, 
a  ballet  Hansel  and  Crete! ,  and.  Scenes  from  Grimm  for 
orchestra.  He  received  official  recognition  when  his 
Dance  Phantasy  was  awarded  the  Cobbett  prize  for  the 
best  work  of  its  kind.  At  the  age  of  17,  Fogg  had 
produced  59  opus  numbers.  Following  these  he  has 
written  a  suite  for  violin,  'cello  and  harp,  also  a 
quantity  of  songs. 

Foggia,  Enrico  Radesca  di,  see  Radesca  di  Foggia, 
Enrico. 

Foggia,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome 

in  1605 ;  died  there  Jan.  8,  1688 ;  pupil  of  Cif ra,  Nanini 

and  Agostini.     He  was  the  last  Italian  composer  of 

church  music  who  preserved  the  traditions  of  Palestrina. 

Fogliano,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 

born  at  Modena  in  1473;  died  there»  APn  4>  I548;  his 

works  included  sacred  music  and  a  book  of  madrigals. 

Fogliano   (Fogliani,  Folianus),  Lodovico,  Italian 

theorist,  born  at  Modena;  died  there  in  1539.    He. wrote 


FOERSTER,  CHRISTOPH— FOLATRERIE 

a  treatise  on  musical  theory,  fixing  the  laws  concerning 
the  proportions  of  various  intervals. 

Foglietto  fit.),  a  conducting  score,  containing  cues 
for  or  the  obbligato  passages  of  the  (other)  instruments 
which  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  full  score,  by  the  leader  of 
the  violins  in  an  orchestra. 
Foglio  (It),  a  leaf. 

Fohringer,  Hermann,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Jan.  9,  1886.  He  studied  with  G.  Adler,  Camillo 
Horn  and  Josef  Marx;  his  compositions  include  an 
opera,  a  singspiel,  operettas,  a  violin  concerto  and 
Viennese  songs. 

Fohstrom,  Alma,  Finnish  soprano  singer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Helsingfors,  Jan.  2,  1856.  She  studied 
with  Blomqvist,  the  elder  Lamperti,  and  Varesi,  appear- 
ing in  Italian  and  French  operas. 

Fohstrom,  Ossian,  Finnish  'cellist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Helsingfors,  Nov.  21,  1870;  he  compiled  a 
method  for  violoncello. 

Foignet,  Charles  Gabriel,  French  harpsichord 
player,  harpist,  vocal  teacher  and  composer,  born  at 
Lyons  in- 1750;  died  at  Paris  in  1823.  His  music,  now 
forgotten,  consisted  of  operas,  operettas  and  vocal 
pieces. 

Foignet,  Francois,  French  singer  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  about  1780;  died  Strasbourg,  July  22, 
1845.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Gabriel  Foignet,  and 
was  widely  known  for  his  comic  operas  and  other  stage 
pieces. 

Foignet,  Gabriel,  French  harpist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1790;  son  of  Charles  Gabriel  Foignet;  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  harpists  of  his  day. 

Foire  des  enfants  (Fr.),  Toy  Symphony  (q.v.). 
Fois  (Fr.),  time;  as  seconde  fois,  second  time. 
Fokine,  Michel,  Russian  dancer  and  choreographer, 
born  in  Russia  about  1885.  He  studied  in  Petrograd  at 
the  Theatre  t  School,  where  he  became  an  instructor  in 
dancing  before  joining  Sergei  Diaghileff  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Russian  Ballet.  His  active  work  with  this 
organization  makes  him  one  of  the  most  important 
founders  of  the  Russian  form  of  ballet  dancing.  In 
1909  the  company  appeared  in  Paris  with  great  success, 
and  during  the  ensuing  years  he  acted  as  choreographer 
for  many  of  his  own  ballets,  including  The  Dying  Swan, 
Prince  Igor,  Scheherazade,  Cleopatre,  Carnival  and 
Les  Sylphides.  With  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Diag- 
hileff  'troupe,  he  settled  in  New  York  with  his  wife 
Vera  Fokina,  where  he  had  his  own  company,  directed 
ballets  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  indulged 
in  other  choreographic  practices.  In  1937  he  was  per- 
suaded to  join  the  de  Basil  Ballet  Russe,  which  had  been 
formed  from  the  remains  of  the  Diaghileff  company, 
and  which  is  admirably  carrying  on  the  traditions  of 
which  Fokine  was  one  of  the  founders. 
Folatrerie  (Fr.),  whim,  caprice,  fancy. 
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Foldesy,  Arnold,  Hungarian  'cellist,  born  Budapest, 
Dec.  20,  1882 ;  a  pupil  of  David  Popper,  and  famous  for 
his  technical  and  musical  skill. 

Folding  violin,  a  form  of  violin  which  can  be  taken 
apart  and  packed  in  a  small  box;  the  bow  also  folds 
up.  It  is  sometimes  called  traveller's  violin. 

Foley,  Allan  James,  Irish  bass,  born  Cahir,  Tip- 
perary,  Aug.  7,  1835;  died  Southport,  Oct.  20,  1899; 
pupil  of  the  elder  Bisaccia  in  Naples.  Establishing  a 
reputation  first  in  opera,  he  became  equally  well  known 
as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer,  being  much  in  demand 
for  English  festivals.  He  appeared  in  Russia,  America, 
Austria,  and  many  other  countries  under  the  name  of 
Signor  Foil. 

Foli,  Signor,  see  Foley,  Allan  James. 

Folia  (Follia,  Folies  d'Espagne),  a  very  ancient 
Portuguese  dance,  popularized  by  Corelli's  variations. 
Originally  a  noisy  and  wild  dance,  performed  by  men 
dressed  as  women  and  acting  as  though  they  were  in- 
sane ;  hence  the  name  folia.  In  the  early  igth  century 
folia  was  used  for  a  lively  dance  in  3-4  time. 

Folies  d'Espagne,  see  Folia. 

Folkerts,  Hero,  German  composer,  born  at  Bremen 
in  1898.  He  studied  in  Bromberg  and  Cologne;  his 
compositions  include  chamber  music  and  madrigals. 

Folk  Hymn,  see  National  hymn. 

Folk  Music.  Music  that  has  come  from  the  people 
and  embodies  something  of  vital  and  sentimental  in- 
terest to  them.  It  has  no  specific  form,  and,  as  it  is 
usually  handed  down  by  aural  and  oral  tradition,  it  may 
undergo  changes.  The  two  outstanding  examples  of 
folk  music  are  folk  songs  and  folk  dances.  Folk- 
music  is  often  quite  artistic,  and  may  exercise  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  composer ;  the  rendition  of  folk-songs 
and  ballads  by  the  Trouveres,  Troubadours  and  Minne- 
singers in  the  I2th  and  I3th  centuries  established  the 
foundation  for  serious  lyric  and  dramatic  composition, 
while  in  the  i6th  century  it  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
rise  of  secular  composition.  The  various  dances  em- 
ployed by  the  composers  of  the  I7th  and  i8th  century 
were  all  of  popular  origin,  and  the  influence  of  the  folk 
song  was  felt  directly  in  the  development  of  the  art- 
song.  Folk  music  served  as  a  basis  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  national  music  in  large  forms  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  igth  century. 

Folk  Song,  "songs  of  the  people,"  the  most  spon- 
taneous of  all  songs  because  they  express  unconsciously 
but  instinctively  their  hopes,  desires  and  affections. 
Such  songs  are  communal  in  character  and  composition ; 
they  know  no  composer,  and  are  usually  preserved 
orally.  Their  character  is  always  quite  distinctive  and 
may  reveal  racial  traits,  such  as  the  minor  scales  that 
prevail  in  the  Russian  folk  songs,  the  "snap"  in  the 
Scotch  songs  and  the  tendency  of  the  Italian  tunes  to 
be  in  triple  time.  The  majority  of  folk  songs  are 
strophical,  i.e.,  there  are  a  number  of  stanzas  that  are 
sung  to  the  same  melody.  Not  infrequently  there  has 


grown  up  a  close  relationship  between  the  dance  and  the 
folk  song  that  accompanies  it;  in  England  many  old 
ballads  have  survived  as  folk  songs.  The  influence  of 
the  church  modes  upon  folk  music  may  be  exemplified 
in  British  folk  songs  which  cover  all  the  modes.  A  list 
of  the  folk  song  collectors,  editors  and  compilers  in  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world  follows :  Germany,  Fr.  Silcher, 
L.  Erk,  F.  M.  Bohme,  R.  von  Liliencron,  R.  Heuber- 
ger,  P.  Rosegger,  and  Kretzschmar-Zuccalmaglio ; 
Austria,  Schottky,  R.  von  Liliencron,  M.  Friedlaender, 
and  J.  Bolte;  Frame,  Weckerlin,  Tiersot,  Poueigh, 
and  Ritz;  Greece,  Bourgault-Ducoudray;  Sweden, 
Ahlstrom,  Geijer-Af zelius,  Andersson ;  Denmark,  Berg- 
green,  Kristensen,  Laub;  Norway,  Lindeman,  Elling, 
Bjorndal,  Sandvik;  Great  Britain,  N.  H.  Grattan  Flood, 
Gould,  Graham,  Bunting,  Campbell,  J.  Parry,  W.  Chap- 
pell,  Kennedy-Fraser,  G.  Thomson;  Netherlands,  Van 
Duyse ;  Russia,  W.  F.  Trutowski,  Iwan  Pratsch,  Krischa 
Daniloff,  Dim.  Kaschiza,  Mich.  Stachowitsch,  M.  Bala- 
kireff ,  N.  Prokunin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  N.  M.  Lopatin, 
A.  Grigorieff,  Westphal,  P.  Sokalski,  A.  W.  Finagin; 
United  States,  Carl  Sandburg,  Louis  C.  Elson,  J.  Matt- 
field. 

Folk-song  Societies  (British),  associations  organ- 
ized for  the  publication  of  folk  music  in  England,  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  The  English  society  was  founded  in 
1898,  and  it  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
published  English  folk  music.  Prominent  English  mu- 
sicians, associated  with  it  in  the  past,  have  been  Mac- 
kenzie, Parry,  Stanford,  Stainer,  Lucy  Broadwood,  and 
Maitland.  The  original  membership  numbered  over  one 
hundred,  and  several  of  the  members  wrote  extensively 
for  various  periodicals,  and  for  the  "Journal  of  the 
Society  "  which  has  been  published  annually  except  for 
a  few  years  during  the  World  War.  Folk  songs  have 
been  taken  down  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
many  valuable  melodies  have  thus  been-  rescued  for 
posterity.  In  1911  an  interesting  series  of  Gaelic  songs 
and  tunes  were  collected  in  the  Hebrides  by  Frances 
Tolmie ;  a  large  number  of  Irish  airs  was  compiled  by 
A.  Martin  Freeman,  and  Manx  songs  are  represented  in 
a  collection  by  A.  G.  Gilchrist.  Similar  societies  were 
formed  in  Ireland  and  Wales ;  the  Irish  Folk-song  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  1904.  The  Welsh  Society  began 
operations  in  1909,  and  as  a  result  of  its  efforts  many 
traditional  tunes  have  been  published. 

Folprecht,  Zdenek,  Czech  composer,  born  Jan.  26, 
1900. 

Folquet  de  Marseille  (1150-1231),  Provencal  trou- 
badour, who  took  holy  orders  and  became  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse.  He  was  vigorous  in  the  Albigensian  cru- 
sade against  the  heretics  of  Provence,  and  was  given 
a  place  in  Paradise  by  Dante. 

Foltz,  Karl,  German  song  composer,  born  Suchteln, 
Rhein  Province,  June  9,  1918. 

•  Folville,  Juliette    (Eugenie  fimilie),   Belgian  pi- 
anist, violinist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Liege 
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Jan.  5,  1870.  Her  father  was  her  only  teacher  in 
piano;  she  studied  violin  with  Malherbes,  Musin  and 
Thomson.  Her  debut  was  made  in  1879  at  Liege  as  a 
concert  violinist,  and  in  1880  she  began  composing.  In 
1898  she  was  appointed  professor  of  piano  at  the 
Liege  Conservatory ;  she  frequently  conducted  her  own 
works,  and  gave  concerts  of  ancient  music  at  Liege, 
also  recitals  on  the  clavecin.  Her  compositions  cover 
practically  the  entire  field,  including  several  orchestral 
suites,  a  violin  concerto  and  an  opera  Atala,  pro- 
duced with  great  success  in  1892  at  Lille. 

Folz,  Hans,  celebrated  meistersinger,  bora  at 
Worms;  died  about  1515.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  as 
a  barber-surgeon  in  Nuremburg.  His  works  are  classi- 
fied as  Schwanke  (freely  translated,  pranks),  Fast- 
nachtspiele  (festival  plays)  and  meisterlieder  (master- 
songs  or  lyric  poems). 

Fomin,  Jewstignei  Ipatovitsch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Aug.  17,  1761 ;  died  April,  1800;  he  studied  with 
Padre  Martini,  and  wrote  several  operas. 

Fonaroff,  Vera,  Russian  violinist,  born  June  14, 
1889 ;  pupil  of  Franz  Kneisel ;  she  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Curtis  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in  1929. 

Fonclause  (Foncluse),  Joseph,  early  igth  century 
French  bow  maker,  born  a  la  Conte  in  1800;  died  at 
Paris  in  1865.  He  studied  with  Peccate  and  Pageot, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  for  J.  B. 
Vuillaume,  before  founding  his  own  business, 

Fonda,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  see  Hensel,  Octavia. 

Fondamental  (e)  (Fr.),  Fondamentale  (It.),  fun- 
damental, -fondamento,  fundamental  part. 

Fondi,  Enrico,  Italian  teacher  and  theorist,  born  at 
Rocca  di  Papa,  June  20,  1881 ;  he  wrote  a  work  on  the 
life  and  operatic  compositions  of  Benedetto  Marcello. 

Fondi,  Renato,  contemporary  Italian  writer  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Pistoia;  he  has  written  a  volume  on 
Ildebrando  Pizzetti  in  his  relation  to  Italian  opera. 

Fonds  d'orgue,  French  term  for  the  foundation 
stops  of  the  organ ;  the  flue  stops  of  8  ft.  pitch. 

Fonseca,  Julio,  contemporary  Costa  Rican  composer. 

Fontaine,  Antoine  Nicolas  Marie,  French  violinist, 
born  at  Paris  in  1785,  died  at  St.  Cloud  in  1866;  pupil 
of  Kreutzer  and  Baillot;  he  toured  Europe  and  later 
entered  the  service  of  Charles  X.  His  works  were 
entirely  for  the  violin. 

Fontaine,  Hendrik,  Belgian  bass  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Antwerp,  Apr.  5,  1857;  he  studied  at  the 
Antwerp  Conservatory,  and  achieved  a  reputation  in 
Benoit's  oratorios. 

Fontaine,  Mortier  de,  see  Mortier  de  Fontaine, 
Henri  Lewis  Stanislas. 

Fontaine,  Pierre,  late  I4th  and  early  isth  century 
composer  and  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel;  a  number 
of  songs  of  great  interest  to  musicologists  are  extant. 

Fontainebleau  School  of  Music,  an  institution 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
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Chaumont  School  of  Music,  founded  during  the  World 
War  by  General  Pershing  and  Walter  Damrosch  for  the 
training  of  American  band  leaders  by  military  experts. 
This  school  was  so  successful  that  when  it  was  closed, 
American  and  French  musicians  of  prominence  made 
plans  for  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  summer 
music  school  at  which  American  musicians  could  study 
all  branches  of  music  with  the  greatest  French  teachers 
at  moderate  expense.  The  French  Government  lent  its 
support  to  the  project,  and  authorized  the  founding  of 
the  school  by  Maurice  Fragnaud  and  Francis  Casa- 
desus  in  the  famous  Palace  of  Fontainebleau  itself.  In 
1921,  the  school  held  its  first  session  with  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  100  students  from  all  parts  of  our  country. 
The  faculty  included  such  famous  French  musicians  as 
Widor  (organ),  Philipp  (piano)  Nadia  Boulanger 
(composition),  Salignac  (singing),  Remy  (violin). 
The  school  was  an  immediate  success,  and  each  year 
since  its  founding  has  had  an  average  enrollment  of 
over  100  students,  representative  of  many  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Its  influence  on  the  performance 
and  teaching  of  music  in  this  country  has  been  unques- 
tionably beneficial. 

For  the  session  of  1938  the  school  announced  Camille 
Decreus  as  resident  director  and  teacher  of  piano; 
Nadia  Boulanger  and  Andre  Bloch,  theory  and  com- 
position; Marcel  Dupre  and  Ludovic  Pauel,  organ; 
Robert  Casadesus,  piano ;  Jules  Boucherit,  violin ;  Paul 
Bazelaire,  'cello;  Pierre  Jamet,  harp;  Rene  Le  Roy, 
flute ;  Hilda  Roosevelt  and  Lucien  Muratore,  voice  and 
opera;  and  Louise  Talma,  solfeggio.  In  America 
Walter.  Damrosch  remains  the  titular  head.  Francis 
Rogers  is  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
New  York  address  of  the  School  is  119  East  igth 
Street. 

Fontana,  Edoardo  Ferrari,  see  Ferrari-Fontana, 
Edoardo. 

Fontana,  Ferdinand,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born  at 
Milan  in  1850;  died  at  Lugano  in  1919. 

Fontana,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist,  born 
about  1570  at  Brescia,  where  he  died  in  1630.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  virtuosi  on  the  violin,  also  one  of  the 
earliest  composers  of  sonatas  for  it. 

Fontana,  Juies,  Polish  pianist,  born  at  Warsaw  in 
1810;  died  Paris,  Dec.  31,  1869.  He  studied  under 
Eisner  at  the  same  time  as  Chopin,  with  whom  he  was 
on  intimate  terms.  He  made  extended  tours,  including 
one  in  America  with  the  violinist,  Sivori.  He  published 
Chopin's  posthumous  works,  and  also  composed  some 
piano  pieces. 

Fontana,  Uranio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Iseo  in 
1815 ;  student  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  He  was  a 
vocal  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  director 
of  the  Italian  Theatre  in  Athens ;  his  works  include  sev- 
eral operas. 


FONTANELLI— FORCHHAMMER,  JORGEN 


Fontanelli,  Conte  Alfonso,  composer  in  the  service 
of  Alfonso  II,  d'Este,  at  Modena  from  Apr.  1586; 
his  works  included  two  books  of  madrigals. 

Fontbelle,  Cecile  Blanc  de,  see  Blanc  de  Fontbellc, 
Cecile. 

Fontei,  Nicole,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Orzinuori, 
in  1597;  his  works  include  masses,  psalms  and  other 
church  music. 

Fontenelle,  Granges  de,  French  composer,  born  at 
Villeneuve  d'Agen  in  1769,  died  there  in  1819.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Rey  and  Sacchini;  his  works  included 
operas,  cantatas  and  chamber  music. 

Fonteski,  i8th  century  violinist;  he  is  credited  with 
introducing  Haydn's  symphonies  to  the  Parisian  public 
about  1780. 

Fontmichel,  Hippolyte  Honore  Joseph  Court  de, 
French  composer,  born  Grasse,  May  5,  1799;  pupil  of 
Chelard.  His  works  include  operas  and  other  stage 
music. 

Fontova,  Conrado,  Spanish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Barcelona  in  1865;  died  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1923.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  violinist,  Leon  Fontova, 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  with  Van  Dam 
and  De  Greef ,  put  aside  his  own  career  as  a  virtuoso  to 
accompany  his  brother,  and  established  the  Fantova  In- 
stitute in  Buenos  Aires  with  him.  His  compositions 
include  an  ode,  AustrioEspana,  songs,  choral  works 
and  piano  pieces. 

Fontova,  Leon,  Spanish  violinist,  born  Barcelona, 
1875.  ^e  was  a  musical  prodigy,  and  gave  his  first 
concert  at  the  age  of  six  at  the  Liceo  Theatre,  Bar- 
celona. The  Queen  Regent,  Maria  Cristina,  heard  him 
play  and  was  so  impressed,  she  defrayed  the  cost  of  his 
musical  education,  and  he  went  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory under  Colyns.  Upon  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
became  Musician  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  and  also 
appeared  widely  in  recitals.  In  1905  he  went  to  the 
Argentine,  where  he  established  the  Fontova  Institute 
with  his  brother  Conrado ;  also  the  Argentine  Society  of 
Chamber  Music. 

Font  y  de  Anta,  Jose,  Spanish  violinist,  born  at 
Seville  in  1898.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  Sarasate  received  a  grant  from 
the  Seville  County  Council,  and  studied  with  Cesar 
Thomson  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  winning  a  first 
prize  there  in  1914.  He  has  given  recitals  in -Belgium, 
Germany  and  Spain,  and  has  been  a  teacher  in  Madrid. 
He  wrote  a  book  of  art-songs,  En  el  Jardin  del  Misferio. 

Font  y  de  Anta,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer,  born  at 
Seville,  1895,  pupil  of  Turina  and  Sibelius.  Included 
among  his  compositions  are  a  set  of  symphonic  varia- 
tions, a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  suite  for 
piano.  He  has  also  produced  some  serious  chamber 
music  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  light  numbers. 

Foot,  ( i )  a  small  group  of  syllables,  one  of  which  is 
accented,  comprising  a  unit  of  a  line  in  poetry.  This 
corresponds  to  the  measure  in  music;  (2)  the  same  as 


burden,  drone-bass  or  refrain;  (3)  as  a  unit  of  measure 
in  organ  building,  a  foot  designates  the  pitch  of  organ 
pipes.  The  standard  is  8  foot  C  (Great  C),  which  is 
produced  by  an  open  pipe  eight  feet  long,  or  a  closed 
pipe  four  feet  long. 

Foot-key,  the  organ  pedal-key. 

Foote,  Arthur  William,  American  composer,  born 
Salem,  Mass.,  Mar.  5,  1853;  died  Apr.  8,  1937.  His 
teachers  were  Emery,  Lang  and  Paine.  He  took  a  de- 
gree in  music  at  Harvard  University,  and  became  a 
church  organist  in  Boston.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  from  1909-12.  His  com- 
positions for  orchestra  include  an  overture  In  the  Moun- 
tains, a  prologue  to  Francesco,  da  Rimini,  a  suite,  and 
lighter  works.  He  also  wrote  a  concerto  for  'cello,  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  some  chamber  music. 
There  are  two  cantatas  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  also 
about  thirty  piano  pieces,  and  one  hundred  songs. 
Among  his  works  in  the  chamber  music  field  Night 
Piece  for  flute  and  string  quartet,  and  Dusk  for  flute, 
'cello  and  harp  are  of  unusual  interest.  They  have  both 
been  played,  the  first  in  a  string-orchestra  arrangement 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  second  by 
the  Boston  Flute  Players. 

Forberg,  Otto,  German  music  publisher,  located  in 
Leipzig ;  the  catalogue  contains  a  series  of  operatic  airs 
edited  by  Hauptner,  also  the  works  of  Aletter,  Eilen- 
berg,  Erik  Meyer-Helmund  and  von  Wilm. 

Forberg,  Robert,  German  music  publisher,  born  at 
Liitzen,  May  18,  1833;  died  at  Leipzig,  Oct.  10,  1880. 
He  did  a  large  business  in  Leipzig  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  his  son  succeeded  him.  He  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  works  by  Rheinberger,  Reinecke,  Raff,  Jensen, 
and  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  for  violin  by  fimile 
Sauret. 

Forbes,  George,  English  pianist  and  composer,  born 
London,  July  I,  1813;  died  there  Sept.  n,  1883.  He 
studied  with  his  brother  Henry,  distinguished  organ- 
ist, and  with  Smart.  He  wrote  a  sonata  and  minor 
works  for  the  piano. 

Forbes,  Henry,  English  pianist,  organist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  London,  1804;  died  there,  Nov.  24, 
1859;  pupil  of  Hummel,  Moscheles  and  Herz.  He  was 
organist  in  several  churches,  composed. several  songs, 
and  edited  a  collection  of  psalm  tunes. 

Force  of  Destiny,  The,  see  Forsa  del  Destino,  La. 

Forcer,  Francis,  English  composer  about  1650-1705 ; 
his  works  include  chamber  music,  songs  and  organ 
pieces. 

Forchhammer,  Einar,  Danish  tenor,  born  July  19, 
1868;  died  Munich,  Aug.  15,  1928.  He  appeared  in 
Wagnerian  operas,  and  founded  an  opera  school  in 
Munich. 

Forchhammer,  Jorgen,  Danish  vocal  teacher,  born 
Herlufsholm,  June  24,  1873.  He  studied  with  Iffert 
and  Paul  Brun,  teaches  in  Munich  and  has  written 
Theory  and  Technic  for  Singers. 
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Forchhammer,  Theophil,  Swiss  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Schiers,  Gray  Cantores,  July  29,  1847, 
died  Magdeburg,  Aug.  i,  1923.  He  wrote  a  guide 
through  organ  music,  organ  concertos,  organ  sonatas 
and  piano  pieces. 

Forck,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Seehausen, 
Bremen,  Mar.  15,  1890.  He  is  a  concert  tenor,  singing 
teacher  and  conductor  in  Berlin,  and  has  composed  an 
oratorio,  motets,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ford,  Ernest  A.  C.,  English  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  Feb.  17,  1858;  died 
in  June,  1919.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Eduard  Lalo,  and  conducted  the  premiere  of  Sulli- 
van's Ivanhoe.  His  works  include  operas,  operettas, 
cantatas,  chamber  music,  and  songs.  He  also  wrote  a 
short  history  of  English  music. 

Ford,  Henry,  American  automobile  manufacturer 
and  patron  of  music ;  he  has  interested  himself  in  old- 
time  fiddlers  of  dance  tunes,  and  has  used  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  series  of  weekly  broadcasts 
for  some  years,  presenting  the  finest  orchestral  works 
and  famous  virtuosos  as  soloists. 

Ford,  Thomas,  English  lute  player  and  composer, 
born  about  1580;  died  London,  Nov.  17,  1648.  He 
was  one  of  a  group  of  lutenists  who  followed  John 
Dowland  in  a  particular  type  of  composition  called  the 
Ayre.  His  Musicke  of  Sunderie  Kindes  was  published 
in  1607. 

Ford,  Walter,  English  vocal  teacher,  writer  and  lec- 
turer ;  born  London,  Mar.  20,  1861 ;  he  was  the  author 
of  the  article,  Song  and  Folk-Song  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Ford  Symphony  Orchestra,  see  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Foreign  chords  or  tones,  those  which  do  not  belong 
to  a  given  key ;  extraneous  tones. 

Forest,  I5th  century  English  composer  of  the  Dun- 
stable  period. 

Forest,  Frank,  (real  name  Frank  Hayek),  contem- 
porary American  tenor,  born  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  in  Italy 
with  Mario  Ancona,  Ferdinando  Carp  and  Frederico 
del  Cupulo,  made  his  debut  at  Faenza  in  1928,  and  has 
since  sung  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  in  concert  and  in  musical  films. 

"Forest  Murmurs,"  orchestral  interlude,  much  used 
as  a  concert  piece,  and  a  part  of  Act  II  in  Richard  Wag- 
ner's Siegfried,  the  third  of  the  dramas  in  the  "Ring" 
Cycle.  Siegfried  has  slain  the  dragon,  Fafner,  and 
having  tasted  its  blood,  discovers  that  the  forest  mur- 
murs and  birds'  songs,  before  unintelligible,  now  tell 
him  his  destiny. 

Forge,  Frank  la,  see  La  Forge,  Frank. 

Forgeron,  Charles,  see  Kovarovic,  Karel. 

Forgues,  Victor  Esprit  £mil,  French  .pianist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1823;  pupil  of  Leborne. 
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He  gave  recitals  in  Paris  and  in  other  French  cities, 
also  writing  pieces  and  etudes  for  the  piano. 

Forino,  Ettore,  Italian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at 
Rome  in  1875;  died  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1917;  studied 
with  Sgambati.  He  founded  (with  his  brother  Luigi) 
the  Conservatory  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Forino,  Ferdinando,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  at 
Naples  in  1837;  died  Rome,  July  7,  1905.  He  studied 
with  Ciandelli  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  played  in 
chamber  music  concerts  with  Tullio  Ramacciotti,  and 
became  professor  at  the  Royal  Liceo  Musique  di  Santa 
Cecilia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Court  Quintet,  wrote 
a  'cello  method,  and  many  pieces  for  his  instrument. 

Forino,  Hector,  Italian  pianist,  born  at  Rome  in 
1875;  died  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1917.  He  studied  with 
Sgambati,  and  in  1899  went  to.  Buenos  Aires  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Conservatory  Santa  Cecilia  (founded  by 
his  brothers,  Luigi  and  Ettore),  became  its  director 
there,  and  did  much  to  raise  it  to  a  high  position  among 
South  American  musical  institutions. 

Forino,  Luigi,  Italian  'cellist  and  teacher,  born  at 
Rome,  Aug.  20,  1868;  died  June  5,  1936;  studied  with 
his  father;  director  of  the  S.  Cecilia  Conservatory  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Forkel,  Johann  Nikolaus,  German  musicologist, 
born  Meeder,  Saxe-Coburg,  Feb.  22,  1749;  died 
Gottingen,  Mar.  17,  1818.  He  became  organist  at 
Gottingen  University  in  1775,  and  music  director  there 
in  1778.  He  wrote  many  learned  treatises  on  the  his- 
tory and  theory  of  music,  and  is  best  known  as  the 
first  critical  biographer  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  his 
work  having  been  translated  into  English  by  the  famous 
English  Bach  authority,  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  as 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  his  Life,  Art  and  Work,  Lon- 
don, 1920.  He  also  made  copies  of  i6th  century  masses, 
but  before  they  could  be  printed,  the  plates  were  seized 
by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  melted  for 
ammunition.  He  composed  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

Forlana,  an  Italian  dance  in  6-4  or  6-8  time.  It  is 
lively  and  a  favorite  with  the  gondoliers  of  Venice. 
J.  S.  Bach  used  a  forlana  as  one  of  the  movements  in 
his  suite  for  orchestra  in  C  major. 

Forlivesi,  D.  A.  and  Company,  Italian  music  pub- 
lishing firm,  founded  at  Florence  in  1882 ;  its  catalogue 
includes  the  works  of  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  Piz- 
zetti. 

Form,  the  plan  underlying  a  musical  composition; 
every  musical  composition  has  a  form  or  design  by 
which  its  successive  parts  are  arranged  to  prevent  its 
being  confused  and  haphazard.  A  phrase  is  the  smallest 
form  to  express  a  complete  musical  thought;  it  is 
usually  four  measures  long  and  may  ,be  developed  from 
a  figure,  -which  is  a  group  of  notes  that  express  art  idea 
within  a  measure.  Two  phrases,  which  are  used  as  a 
compound  sentence  in  English,  form  a  period.  A  double 
period  is  sixteen,  measures  long.  The  fundamental  prin- 
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ciple  of  musical  form  is  repetition,  usually  after  digres- 
sion. The  three-part  song  form,  or  ternary  form,  is  the 
commonest  type  of  musical  form;  it  consists  of  a  first 
part  or  the  "Statement/'  which  is  a  phrase  or  period, 
a  second  part  or  the  "Digression,"  which  is  a  contrast- 
ing section,  a  third  part  or  the  "Restatement,"  which  is 
a  repetition  of  the  statement.  The  aria  da  capo,  as  well 
as  many  songs  and  short  pieces  for  piano,  are  written 
in  this  form.  If  the  third  part  or  Restatement  is  absent, 
the  piece  is  in  two-part  song  form,  or  Binary  form, 
which  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  contrast- 
ing double  period.  Sonata  form,  which  is  the  design 
of  the  first,  and  occasionally  the  last  movement  of  the 
sonata,  concerto,  symphony  or  trio,  is  an  enlarged 
three-part  form.  Its  three  divisions  are :  the  "Exposi- 
tion," which  contains  two  themes  (sometimes  three), 
the  keys  of  which  are  tonic  and  dominant,  unless  the 
movement  is  in  minor  in  which  case  the  latter  theme  is 
usually  in  the  relative  major  key;  the  "Development" 
which,  after  working  out  the  themes  in  various  ways 
and  in  many  keys,  leads  back  to  the  tonic  key  for  the 
"Recapitulation,"  which  is  a  restatement  in  the  tonic 
key  of  the  Exposition.  Two  other  forms  frequently 
encountered  are  the  Theme  and  'variations  and  Rondo. 
Forman,  Mrs.  R.  R.  (real  name  Addie  Walling 
Forman),  American  composer,  born  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1855,  died  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  1937. 
She  was  an  organist  and  pianist  and  composed  the 
cantata  Rose  Streams,  and  the  operetta  The  Pirate's 
Umbrella. 

Forme,  Nicolas,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Apr. 
26,  1567;  died  there,  May  28,  1638.  He  was  both  a 
court  and  a  church  musician,  and  had  a  brilliant  career, 
as  the  favorite  musician  of  Louis  XIII.  His  composi- 
tions have  a  certain  individualistic  novelty  of  form,  and 
he  was  the  creator  of  the  classical  French  motet,  com- 
posed of  soli  and  ensembles  contrasting  with  one  an- 
other. Most  of  his  works  are  now  lost,  but  a  double 
choir  mass  is  still  extant. 

Formes,  Karl  Johann,  German  bass  opera  singer, 
born  Muhlheim-on-Rhine,  Aug.  7,  1816,  died  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dec.  15,  1889.  In  1857  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
America  in  a  professional  capacity,  and  returned  many 
times  before  his  death. 

Formes,  Theodor(e),  German  tenor  stage  singer, 
born  Miihlheim,  June  24,  1826,  died  insane  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  Oct.  15,  1874.  He  made  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  with  his  brother,  Karl  Johann,  a  bass 
opera  singer. 

Formichi,  Cesare,  Italian  baritone,  born  Rome,  Apr. 
T5»  I88s,  pupil  of  Ldmbardo.  He  made  his  debut  at 
Milan  during  a  notable  season  promoted  by  the  pub- 
lisher Sonzogino,  and  his  exceptional  vocal  gifts  secured 
him  immediate  prominence.  He  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  dramatic  parts  such  as  lago,  Rigoletto  and 
Tonio,  affording  scope  for  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
volume. 


Formignani,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1883.  He  teaches  singing,  and  has  composed 
church  music,,  choruses  and  songs. 

Fornari,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Naples,  May  n,  1848,  died  there  in  Aug.  1900; 
several  of  his  operas  were  produced  at  Naples  and 
Florence. 

Fornasari,  Luciano,  Italian  bass  singer  of  the  19* 
century ;  he  appeared  at  New  York  City  in  1884. 

Fornasini,  Nicolo,  Italian  composer,  born  Bari,  Aug. 
17,  1803;  died  Naples,  June  24,  1861.  He  was  a  mili- 
tary band  leader  in  Naples,  and  composed  operas, 
church  music,  songs  and  dances. 

Forner,  Christian,  German  organ  builder,  born  at 
Wettin  in  1610,  died  there  in  1678 ;  he  invented  the  wind 
gauge  about  1675. 

Fornerod,  Aloys,  Swiss  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  at  Montet-Cudrefin,  Nov.  16,  1890;  studied  in 
Lausanne  and  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris.  His 
compositions  include  choral,  orchestral,  vocal,  and  in- 
strumental works. 

Fornia  Labey,  Rita  (nee  Newman),  American  so- 
prano, born  San  Francisco,  July  17,  1878,  pupil  of 
Jean  de  Reszke.  Her  debut  was  made  at  the  State 
Theatre  in  Hamburg.  She  returned  to  America  with 
Henry  W.  Savage's  company,  later  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York.  Her 
repertory  included  Elizabeth,  Sieglinde,  Amneris,  Car- 
men, Rosina  and  Woglinde. 

Fornsete,  John  de,  English  composer,  born  Forn- 
cett,  Norfolk,  Jan.  19, 1239;  a  monk  at  Reading  Abbey, 
where  he  died  on  St.  Wulstan's  day.  He  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  Swner  is  icumen  in  (q.v.) . 

Forns  y  Quadras,  Jose,  Spanish  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Madrid  in  1898. 
As  a  student  he  won  prizes  and  high  academic  honors, 
and  became  professor  of  aesthetics  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Madrid,  and  music  critic  for  a  newspaper. 

Foroni,  Jacopo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Verona,  July  25,  1825,  died  Stockholm  (of 
cholera),  Sept.  8,  1858;  his  works  include  operas,  over- 
tures and  studies  for  the  piano. 

Forqueray,  Antoine,  French  viola  da  gamba  player, 
born  probably  in  1671  at  Paris,  died  Nantes,  June  28, 
I745>  pupil  of  his  father.  He  played  before  Louis 
XIV  at  the  age  of  five,  who  called  him  "the  little  won- 
der." 

Forqueray,  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine,  French  viola  da 
gamba  player,  born  Paris,  Apr.  3,  1700;  died  there 
during  Nov.  1782.  Son  of  Antoine  Forqueray,  he  was 
precocious  like  his  father,  and  also  became  connected 
with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Forrester,  James  Cliffe,  English  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  at  Burslem,  May  10,  1860; 
.studied  with  F.  Bridge  and  A.  O'Leary.  His  composi- 
tions include  choral,  instrumental,  and  chamber  music 
works. 
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Forsell,  John,  Swedish  baritone  singer,  born  at 
Stockholm,  Nov.  6,  1868.  He  studied  with  Giinther, 
appeared  in  Mozart  and  Wagnerian  operas,  and  became 
director  of  the  Stockholm  Opera  in  1924. 

Forst,  Rudolf,  American  violinist,  composer  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  at  New  York  City  in  1900.  He  studied 
with  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  at  Columbia  University, 
and  has  been  a  violin  instructor  at  New  York  College 
of  Music  and  music  director  of  a  radio  station.  Some 
of  his  compositions  have  been  performed  and  broad-' 
cast ;  they  include  a  symphony  and  the  orchestral  works, 
Fragment  Poetique,  Symphonia  Brevis,  Symphonic 
Rhapsody  on  Qzark  Folk-melodies;  a  Symphonietta  for 
string  orchestra,  Music  for  Ten  Instruments,  Sonata  da 
Camera  and  Divertimento  for  small  orchestra;  a  sonata 
for  'cello  and  piano,  two  string  quartets  and  two  pieces 
for  string  quartet  and  guitar. 

Forster,  see  Foerster. 

Forster,  Alban,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Reichenbach,  Saxony,  Oct.  23,  1849,  died  Neu- 
strelitz,  Jan.  18,  1916.  He  held  various  positions  as 
concertmaster  and  conductor,  and  also  did  considerable 
teaching.  His  compositions  include  operas,  operettas, 
ballets,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  violin  music, 
instructive  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Forster,  Anton,  Bohemian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Osojuitz,  Bohemia,  Dec.  20,  1837;  died  at  Prague 
in  1909 ;  his  works  include  several  operas  and  textbooks 
on  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

Forster,  Anton,  Croatian  piano  teacher,  born  Zengg, 
Croatia,  May  23,  1867;  died  Trieste,  Jan.  13,  1915;  in 
1908  he  taught  at  Ziegfield's  Conservatory  in  Chicago. 

Forster,  Georg,  German  compiler  and  composer, 
born  at  Amberg  about  1514;  died  Nuremberg,  Nov.  14, 
1568.  He  edited  a  comprehensive  collection  of  German 
secular  songs  for  four  voices,  in  which  the  best  com- 
posers of  the  time  are  represented,  including  Isaac 
and  Senfl.  Forster  himself  contributed  thirty-seven 
numbers  to  this  collection. 

Forster,  Georg,  German  cantor,  double  bass  player, 
and  conductor,  born  Annaberg,  Saxony,  in  1556,  died 
Dresden,  Oct.  16,  1587. 

Forster,  Hans,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Neustrelitz,  Oct.  27,  1878.  He  studied  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory,  became  an  opera  conductor,  and 
is  at  present  a  film  conductor  in  Frankfort-on-Main. 
He  has  composed  choruses  with  orchestra  and  songs. 

Forster,  Josef,  Austrian  civil  engineer  and  com- 
poser, born  Trofaiach,  Styria,  Aug.  10,  1845;  dkd 
Vienna,  Apr.  23,  1917;  his  works  include  three  operas 
and  two  ballets,  all  produced  in  Vienna  and  Gotha. 

Forster,  Josef  Bohuslav,  Bohemian  composer,  born 
Detenice,  Dec.  30,  1859.  He  studied  at  Prague  Con- 
servatory, married  the  singer,  Bertha  Lauterer,  and 
went  to  Hamburg  in  1892,  where  he  became  music 
critic  on  the  "Nachtrichten,"  and  teacher  at  the  con- 
servatory. His  wife  became  a  well  known  singer  at  the 
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Vienna  Opera,  and  he  then  taught  at  the  new  conserv- 
atory there.  His  compositions  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, a  symphonic  poem,  three  orchestral  suites,  a 
dramatic  overture,  choral  works,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Forster,  Joseph,  German  organist,  composer  and 
theorist,  born  Osojnitz,  Bohemia,  Feb.  22,  1833,  died 
Prague,  Jan.  3,  1907.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  School 
for  Organists,  and  became  organist  at  the  Prague  Ca- 
thedral. He  specialized  in  unaccompanied  polyphonic 
music,  and  also  wrote  church  music,  organ  pieces  and 
a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Forster,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Grossklenau,  Bavaria,  Aug.  2,  1904.  He  studied  at  the 
Munich  Academy  and  University,  and  after  being  pre- 
fect of  the  Church  Music  School  at  Regensburg,  is  now 
cathedral  music  director  at  St.  Hedwig's,  Berlin.  He 
has  composed  much  church  music. 

Forster,  Kaspar,  bass  and  composer,  born  at  Dan- 
zig in  1617 ;  died  near  there,  Mar.  i,  1673.  As  a  singer 
he  did  considerable  drifting  about  Europe,  including  a 
trip  to  Venice,  where  he  joined  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks  and  returned  with  the  cross  of  St.  Mark.  He 
composed  a  sonata  for  two  violins  and  viola  da  gamba 
which  was  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  fine  work.  He 
finally  entered  the  monastery  of  Oliva,  near  Danzig. 

Forster,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  in  1864; 
died  Berlin,  Dec.  23,  1894.  He  composed  more  than 
three  hundred  songs,  including  several  popular  waltz 
songs. 

Forster,  William,  Jr.,  English  violin  maker,  son  of 
William  Forster,  Sr.  He  was  born  in  1764,  died  in 
1824,  and  made  a  large  number  of  violins  which  en- 
joyed a  favorable  reputation.  The  business  was  carried 
on  by  his  second  son,  Simon  Andrew  Forster. 

Forster,  William,  Sr.,  English  violin  maker,  was 
born  Brampton,  Cumberland,  May  4,  1739;  died  Lon- 
don, Dec.  14,  1808.  After  a  short  period  of  employ- 
ment by  a  music  dealer  named  Beck,  for  whom  he  made 
instruments,  he  went  into  business  for  himself.  He 
added  publishing  to  his  activities,  and  made  a  contract 
with  Haydn  for  the  publication  of  his  works  in  Eng- 
land. 

Forster  and  Andrews,  English  organ  builders  at 
Hull  since  1843. 

Forsyth,  Cecil,  English  writer  on  music,  born 
Greenwich,  Nov.  30,  1870,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University  where  he  studied  under  Parry  and  Stanford. 
He  played  the  viola  in  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  London, 
for  some  years,  and  produced  two  comic  operas.  In 
1914  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  a  music  publishing  house.  Among  his  lit- 
erary works  are :  Music  and  Nationalism,  a  treatise  on 
orchestration,  a  history  of  music  and  a  book  on  choral 
orchestration. 

Forsyth,  Neil,  contemporary  English  opera  man- 
ager, born  England.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
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management  of  both  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane 
fheatres  in  London,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  to  Covent  Garden. 

Forsyth    Wesley  Octavius,  Canadian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  near  Toronto,  Jan  26   1863 ;  died  To- 
onto.    May,    1937-     He    studied    with    Zwmtscher, 
Krause  and  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and 
xvith  Epstein  at  Vienna,  and  then  became  a  pianist, 
teacher    and  director  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Music  at  Toronto.     His  compositions  include  a  suite 
for  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Forsyth  Brothers,  English  music  publishing  house, 
founded  at  Manchester  in  1857  as  dealers  in  pianos. 
The  founders  had  been  associated  with  John  Broad- 
wood  and  Sons.     The  music  publishing  business  was 
added  in  1872;  it  included  Halle's  "Practical  Piano- 
forte School,"  and  compositions  by  Stephen  Heller. 
Fort  (Ger.),off. 

Fort  (Fr.),  forte;  skilful;  Temps  fort,  strong  beat. 
Fortbien,  a  stringed  keyboard  instrument,  invented 
in  1758  by  Friederici.    It  has  a  softer  tone  and  lighter 
touch  than  that  of  the  pianoforte  of  that  period. 

Forte  (It.),  loud,  strong;  fortamente,  loudly,  for- 
cibly. 

Fortepiano  (It.),  older  form  of  the  word  pianoforte. 
Forte  possible  (It.),  loud  as  possible;  very  loud. 
Forter,  Adolf,  Swiss  composer,  born  St.  Gallen,  Feb. 
28,  1894.    He  studied  with  Josef  Haas  and  Ravel,  and 
has  lived  in  Paris  since  1924;  his  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Fortey,  Mary  Comber,  iQth  century  English  pi- 
anist, composer  and  writer  on  music;  ^she  composed 
songs  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  piano  playing. 

Forti,  Anton,  Austrian  baritone,  born  Vienna,  June 
8,  1790,  died  July  16,  1859.  His  debut  at  Pressburg 
was  so  successful  that  Prince  Esterhazy  engaged  him 
for  his  celebrated  band.  He  next  appeared  at  the 
"Theatre  an  der  Wien"  as  Don  Juan,  a  part  which 
displayed  to  great  advantage  his  rich  voice,  his  fine 
stage-presence  and  his  exquisite  acting.  He  sang 
Pizarro  at  the  revival  of  Fidelio  in  1814,  and  Lysiart  at 
the  first  performance  of  Euryanthe. 

Fortia  de  Piles,  Comte  Alphonse,  French  com- 
poser, born  Marseilles,  Aug.  18,  1758,  died  Sisteron, 
Feb.  18,  1826.  His  work  includes  operas,  symphonies 
and  chamber  music. 

Fortier,  Anselme,  French  double-bass  virtuoso  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  Nov.  29,  1890.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors,  and  then  played  with  the  Colonne, 
and  other  leading  Parisian  orchestras,  before  going  to 
the  United  States  in  1918.  There  he  played  under 
Artur  Bodanzky  with  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  later  became  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  in  1921  when  that  organization  merged  with  the 


New  York  Philharmonic,  he  became  leader  of  the 
double-bass  section  of  the  combined  orchestras. 
Fortissimo  (It.),  extremely  loud ;  loud  as  possible. 
Fortlage,   Karl,   German  professor  of  philosophy, 
born  Osnabriick,  June  12,  1806;  died  Jena,  Nov.  8, 
1881.     He  was  a  tutor  in  philosophy  at  Heidelberg 
University  and  later  professor  of  the  same  at  Jena. 
He  published  a  work  on  Greek  musical  systems  and 
their   original    form,    which   has    since    been    proved 
erroneous. 

Fortmague,  Baroness  de,  igth  century  French  com- 
poser; her  opera  Bianco,  Torella  was  produced  at  Tou- 
louse in  1897. 

Fortner,  Wolfgang,  German  composer,  born  Leip- 
zig, Oct.  12,  1907.    He  is  a  teacher  of  composition  at 
the   Church   Music  Institute  of  the  Landeskirche  in 
Heidelberg,  and  a  pupil  of  Grabner.    His  compositions 
include  sacred  music,  a  string  quartet  and  organ  pieces. 
Fortsch,  Johann  Philipp,  German  physician,  singer, 
conductor   and   composer,  born  Wertheim,   May   14, 
1652;  died  Eutin,  Dec.  14,  1732.    His  works  include 
twelve  operas  and  several  clavichord  concertos. 
Forttenor  (Fr.),  dramatic  tenor. 
Fortunati,     Francesco,     Italian     composer,     born 
Parma,  Feb.  24,  1746,  a  pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  and 
music  master  to  the  Archduchess  Amalia.     He  com- 
posed operas,  church  music  and  symphonies. 

Fortunati,  Giovanni  Francesco,  Italian  pianist, 
musical  director  and  composer,  born  Parma,  Feb.  24, 
1746,  pupil  of  Padre  Martini.  He  was  music  director 
at  the  Parma  court,  and  later  went  to  Berlin  to  dis- 
charge similar  duties  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  His 
works  include  several  operas. 

Fortune  Teller,  The,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  li- 
bretto by  Harry  B.  Smith,  music  by  Victor  Herbert, 
first  production  on  Sept.  26,  1898,  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
New  York.    The  story  is :  Irma,  unaware  that  she  has 
fallen  heiress  to  a  large  estate,  is  studying  stage  dancing 
at  a  large  ballet  school  in  Pest.     Count  Berezowski,  a 
noble  but  impecunious  gentleman,  has  heard  of  the  girl's 
good  fortune,  and  with  the  aid  of  Fresco  he  is  plotting  to 
win  Irma  and  her  money.    Irma,  however,  finds  a  hand- 
some face  and  a  brilliant  uniform  more  attractive  than 
noble  ancestry.     She  loves  Captain  Ladislas,  and  runs 
away  with  him.    Later  a  band  of  gipsies  arrive  at  Count 
Berezowski's  Chateau,  and  the  pretty  fortune  teller, 
Musette,  looks  so  much  like  Irma,  that  the  Count,  whose 
eyesight  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  claims  her  for  his 
bride    and    makes    preparations    for    the    wedding. 
Musette's  gipsy  lover,  Sandor,  makes  strenuous  objec- 
tions.   Sandor  is  quite  sure  of  the  identity  of  his  sweet- 
heart, and  Count  Berezowski  is  equally  certain  that  he 
cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.    But  fate  is  kind  to  San- 
dor, and  by  a  lucky  chance  he  is  able  to  substitute  Irma 
for 'Musette,  an  arrangement  which  turns  out  to  be  quite 
confusing.     Not  the  least  perplexed  is  Irma's  lover, 
Captain  Ladislas,  located  at  an  army  camp  near  Pest 
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After  a  number  of  amusing  and  embarrassing  scenes 
involving  the  wily  Count  and  Fresco,  together  with  the 
girls'  two  lovers,  everything  is  straightened  out,  and 
the  sweethearts  are  paired  off  properly. 

Forza,  con  (It),  with  force;  vigor. 

Forza  del  destino,  La  (Eng.  "The  Force  of  Des- 
tiny"), grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretta  by  Francesco 
Maria  Piave,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  produced  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House,  St.  Petersburg,  on  Nov.  10 
1862.  The  story  is:  the  Marquis  of  Calatrava's  daugh- 
ter, Donna  Leonora,  falls  in  love  with  Don  Alvaro.,  but 
the  Marquis  opposes  the  match.  Leonora  decides  to 
elope  with  Alvaro ;  he  accidentally  kills  her  father,  who 
curses  her  with  his  last  breath,  and  Leonora's  brother, 
Carlos,  swears  to  avenge  his  father  by  killing  both 
Leonora  and  Alvaro.  Travelling  in  male  attire,  Leonora 
reaches  an  inn,  where  she  finds  Carlos  disguised  as  a 
student ;  she  seeks  refuge  in  a  convent,  becomes  a  nun, 
and  is  sequestered  in  a  cave  on  which  rests  a  curse. 
Alvaro  cannot  forget  Leonora ;  he  enlists  in  the  Spanish 
army  as  Don  Federigo,  and  saves  Carlos'  life.  Unaware 
of  each  other's  identity,  they  swear  eternal  friendship ; 
later  Alvaro  is  wounded,  and  believing  he  is  dying, 
asks  for  Carlos,  to  whom  he  entrusts  some  letters  to  be 
destroyed.  The  friends  bid  each  other  farewell,  but 
Alvaro  recovers,  and  when  Carlos  discovers  his  friend's 
identity,  they  fight  a  duel.  Alvaro,  believing  he  has 
killed  the  wounded  Carlos,  enters  a  cloister  as  Father 
Raphael.  Carlos  finds  Alvaro,  and  forces  him  into  an- 
other duel  in  a  deserted  spot  near  the  cave  where 
Leonora  is  in  seclusion.  When  the  duelists  arrive  at  the 
cave,  Alvaro  realizes  that  it  is  the  accursed  spot,  and  a 
fitting  place  for  the  duel.  Carlos,  mortally  wounded, 
calls  for  help ;  Leonora  appears,  and  is  stabbed  by  her 
dying  brother  as  Alvaro  throws  himself  from  the  cliff. 

Forzando  (It.),  forcing,  straining;  emphasizing  a 
certain  note  or  chord. 

Forzano,  Gioacchino,  Italian  baritone  singer  and  li- 
brettist, born  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  Nov.  19,  1884.  He 
wrote  librettos  for  operas  by  Franchetti  and  Mascagni. 

Forzar  la  voce  (It.),  to  force  the  voice. 

Foschini,  Gaetano,  Italian  compoesr  and  conductor, 
born  Polesella,  Aug.  25,  1836;  died  Turin,  Mar.  12, 
1908.  He  became  an  opera  conductor  in  Constanti- 
nople; his  works  include  an  opera,  piano  pieces  and  a 
treatise  on  harmony. 

Foss,  Hubert  James,  English  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  in  Croydon,  May  2,  1899;  composer  of 
choral  and  piano  works,  and  music  editor  for  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  One  of  his  works,  Heritage  of 
Music,  contains  valuable  essays  on  contemporary  mu- 
sicians, including  Gustav  Hoist,  Thomas  Dunhill,  D.  F. 
Tovey  and  M.  D.  Calvocoressi. 

Fossa,  Johann  de,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
died  Munich,  1603;  his  works  include  masses  and 
litanies. 
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Fossa,  Pierre  de,  i6th  century  Flemish  composer 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1527.  He  is  the  first  historically 
recorded  director  of  music  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Venice,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Adrien  Willaert', 
also  a  famous  composer  in  his  day,  although  none  of 
his  works  have  survived.  He  is  said  to  have  composed 
a  cantata  for  the  marriage  of  Anne  Gondola  of  Aqui- 
taine  with  Ladislas,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  in 
1502. 

Fossey,  Leon,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Mar. 
17, 1829,  died  there  in  1877.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Elwai% 
conducted  the  orchestra  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  for  many 
years,  and  wrote  several  light  operas. 

Foster,  Dorothy  Godwin,  see  Godwin-Foster,  Dor- 
othy. 

Foster,  Fay,  late  igth  and  early  20th  century  Ameri- 
can composer,  teacher,  organist  and  pianist,  born  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  She  studied  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
servatory with  W.  H.  Sherwood  and  Mme.  Boitte;  at 
the  Munich  Conservatory  with  H.  Schwartz ;  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  with  A.  Reisenauer,  S.  Jadassohn; 
and  also  with  Moritz  Rosenthal  and  Sophie  Menter. 
She  won  the  International  Waltz  Competition  in  Berlin 
in  1910  with  her  waltz  Die  Woche,  and  has  also  written 
songs,  women's  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Foster,  Ivor,  English  baritone,  born  Pontypridd, 
South  Wales,  Mar.  i,  1870.  He  studied  with  Henry 
Blower  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  London,  and  became  a  well  known  choral 
singer,  appearing  for  twenty-five  consecutive  seasons  at 
the  Boosey  Ballad  Concerts  in  London. 

Foster,  John,  i7th  century  English  organist  and 
composer  of  church  music  who  died  in  April  1677. 

Foster,  Muriel,  English  mezzo-soprano,  born  Sun- 
derland,  Nov.  22,  1877,  died  Dec.  23,  1937;  pupil  of 
Anna  Williams  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  In  1901  < 
she  toured  Canada  as  a  member  of  Mme.  Albani's  con- 
cert-party; she  also  sang  .the  part  of  the  Angel  in 
Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius  in  German  at  Dusseldorf. 
Her  voice  was  rich  and  resonant  in  oratorio  or  recital, 
and  her  singing  of  Brahms'  duets  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Bramwell,  will  be  long  remembered. 

Foster,  Myles  Birket,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Nov.  29,  1851 ;  died  there  Dec.  18 
1922,  pupil  of  Sullivan  and  Prout.  He  occupied  sev- 
eral jposts  as  organist,  and  became  editor  for  a  London 
music  publishing  house ;  his  works  include  church  music 
and  songs ;  also  a  history  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  covering  a  period  of  100  years. 

Foster,  Percy  Semple,  American  composer,  conduc- 
tor, organist  and  baritone  singer,  born  Richmond,  Va., 
Sept.  15,  1863.  He  studied  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
he  was  an  organist  for  many  years,  later  becoming  a 
teacher  and  choral  director  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  American  composer,  born 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  4,  1826;  died  New  York,  Jan. 
13,  1864.  His  father,  William  Barclay  Foster,  a  sub- 
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stantial  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  married  Eliza  Clayland 
Tomlinson,  Stephen's  mother,  in  1807.     The  boy  had 
no  musical  training,  but  he  learned  to  play  the  flute 
when  scarcely  past  infancy,  and  his  first  composition 
was  a  piece  for  three  flutes.    Stephen  was  then  thirteen, 
and  the  work  is  considered  creditable  for  a  child  of 
that  age.     It  was  without  modulation,  a  stage  beyond 
which  the  composer  advanced  little  in  later  years.    A 
song  called  Sadly  to  my  heart  appealing,  published 
twenty  years  later,   was   probably  written  about  the 
same  time.    Stephen's  weakness  for  music  was  greatly 
deplored  by  his  parents,  but  just  what  other  activities 
he  engaged  in,  is  not  known.     In  the  meantime  his 
general  education  was  not  neglected.    In  1841  he  entered 
Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg,  but  remained  there 
only  for  a  short  time,  thus  ending  his  regular  school- 
ing.    Stephen  was  now  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and 
began  to  drift;  he  had  artistic  aspirations,  but  lacked 
the  steadfastness  of  purpose  necessary  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  means  of  livelihood,  without  which  his  art 
could  scarcely  prosper.   At   one  time   he  thought  of 
joining  the  navy,  but  soon  realized  that  the  discipline 
and  restraint  would  be  too  severe  a  tax.    He  soon  be- 
came a  serious  problem  to  his  parents ;  his  delicate  con- 
stitution and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  mentality  led  him 
to  meditation  and  melancholy,  unfitting  him  for  any 
vigorous  pursuit.    He  devoted  all  his  spare  time,  which 
appears  to  have  been  plentiful,  to  music.    Foster's  first 
published  song  is  said  to  have  been  written  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old;  monotonous  in  harmony  and 
written  to  a  weak  text,  it  evidenced  an  advance  over  his 
preceding  works,  and  afforded  ample  proof  of  its  com- 
poser's facility  in  the  writing  of  spontaneous  melody. 
At  this  time  a  piano  was  a  great  luxury ;  the  three  in- 
struments which  he  was  permitted  to  make  use  of — no 
one  of  them  belonging  to  the  family — are  now  museum 
pieces.    Two  songs  written  in  connection  with  political 
meetings  held  at  the  Foster  home,  were  Louisiana  Belle 
and   Uncle  Ned.     By  the  time  Stephen  was  twenty, 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  seek  some 
regular    occupation;    his    parents    could    hardly    have 
been  expected  to  permit  him  to  waste  all  his  time  away 
on  music.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Cincinnati  as 
bookkeeper  in  his  brother's  business,  but  although  his 
work  is  said  to  have  been  neat  and  accurate,  he  did  not 
stay  long,  returning  to  Pittsburgh  in   1848.      During 
Foster's  stay  in  Cincinnati,  a  number  of  songs  were 
written  to  the  usual  lugubrious  type  of   verses,  but 
after  his  return  to  Pittsburgh,  four  of  his  best  and 
most  characteristic  songs  were  published   under  the 
general  title  of  Foster's  Ethiopian  Melodies.    They  are 
Nelly  Was  a  Lady,  My  Brudder  Gum,  Dolcy  Jones  and 
Nellie  Ely.     The  last-named  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  folk-song  type  of  Foster's  inspiration,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  songs  he  ever  wrote  in  a  happy 
vein.    At  twenty-three,  Foster  had  achieved  consider- 
able fame  as  a  song  writer,  and  also  substantial  profits 
for  his  publishers;  he  conceived  the  idea  of  devoting 
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himself  to  a  study  of  composition,  a  project  which,  had 
it  been  carried  out,  would  have  deprived  America  of  its 
most  prolific  and  spontaneous  bard.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  delved  very  deeply  into  the  science 
of  music,  but  he  never  again  found  any  regular  em- 
ployment He  is  said  to  have  studied  the  French  and 
German  languages  and  to  have  indulged  a  propensity 
for  painting  in  water  colors.  Fifteen  compositions  were 
produced  in  1850,  obviously  put  forth  to  cater  to  the 
popular  minstrel  shows  of  the  day.  Of  these,  only 
Camptown  Races  is  remembered  today.  During  this 
year,  feeling  that  he  had  established  himself  as  a  pro- 
fessional man,  he  married  Jane  Denny  McDowell, 
daughter  of  a  Pittsburgh  physician.  The  marriage  was 
an  unhappy  one,  and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  Fos- 
ter's descent  toward  his  final  tragedy.  He  worked  in- 
dustriously during  the  first  year  of  his  married  life, 
composing  fourteen  songs,  in  most  cases  using  his  own 
lyrics;  Old  Folks  at  Home,  also  known  as  Swanee 
River,  was  one  of  these.  It  immortalizes  a  little  stream 
in  Florida,  picked  out  by  Foster's  brother  on  a  map 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  for  it  the  com- 
poser received  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  royalties. 
It  was  translated  into  almost  every  written  language 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  soon  became  a  universally 
known  American  folk  song.  The  remarkably  smooth 
flowing  melody,  combined  with  the  sentimental  words, 
seemed  to  express  a  homesick  yearning  for  the  past 
and  the  far-away  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  of  the  American  people  in 
particular.  Its  appeal  is  more  universal  and  compre- 
hensive than  any  work  of  art,  so  that  the  magic  of  its 
melody  and  sentiment  cannot  be  explained  on  any  artistic 
hypothesis.  After  the  second  year  of  Foster's  so 
calkd  "professional  career,"  his  output  became  ex- 
tremely meagre;  in  1852  only  three  songs  were  pub- 
lished. One  of  these,  Massa's  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground, 
was  immediately  taken  up  by  a  leading  minstrel  com- 
pany under  the  direction  of  E.  P.  Christy,  who  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  the  exclusive  use  of  Foster's  songs. 
The  most  popular  song  of  the  next  year  was  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home;  its  verses  express  a  sentiment  deep- 
rooted  in  the  human  soul,  hence  its  amazing  and  per- 
manent popularity.  About  this  time  Foster  eschewed 
the  negro  dialect,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  began 
to  use  the  white  man's  language.  During  the  year 

1854  Foster  was  in  New  York,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  took  any  steps  to  widen  his  musical  horizon.   In 

1855  both  his  mother  and  father  died,  and  their  death 
resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  where  he  was 
living  since  he  had  left  his  wife.    The  relations  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Foster  family  had  been  un- 
usually affectionate,  and  Stephen  was  looked  upon  as 
an  object  for  pity  rather  than  censure.     When  Mrs. 
Foster  died,   she  was  spoken  of  as  "the  mother  of 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  the  celebrated  song  writer,"  indi- 
cating that  his  reputation  had  become  nation-wide.    In 

1856  Foster  lost  his  brother  Dunning,  and  his  produc- 
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tivity  dwindled;  in  1857  only  one  song  was  composed. 
From  that  time  on  he  gradually  increased  his  output, 
writing  four  songs  in  1858,  six  in  1859  and  eleven  in 
1860.    These  were  mostly  the  sentimental  effusions  so 
popular  at  that  time,  but  none  of  them  retained  their 
fame,   with  the   single  exception  of   Old  Black  Joe, 
which  took  its  place  among  the  songs  of  the  people, 
along  with  other  songs  in  that  category,  being,  like 
them,  neither  a  folk  song  nor  a  racial  song.     After 
1860  Foster  was  forced  into  the  unfortunate  practice  of 
drawing  advance  royalties  from  his  publishers ;  frequent 
letters  to  his  brother  asking  for  financial  aid  indicate 
that  his  circumstances  were  becoming  increasingly  des- 
perate.    In  1861,  the  song  Our  Bright  Summer  Days 
Are  Gone  was  published ;  this  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  songs,  most  of  them  entirely  unknown  to- 
day, up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.    1863  was  the  most 
prolific  year,   during  which  he  produced   forty-eight. 
If  he  had  written  nothing  except  the  songs  dating  from 
1860  on,  his  name  today  would  be  completely  forgotten ; 
they  were  all  extremely  commonplace,  and  obviously 
written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  wolf  from 
the  door.    By  the  time  he  was  thirty-four  he  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  his  musical  ideas,  and  was  forced  to 
repeat  himself.    He  usually  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  devising  a  new  melody,  at  least  one  which  he  him- 
self had  not  used  before,  but  they  all  fell  into  the  same 
pattern.    Occasionally  during  these  miserable  days  he 
reverted  to  his  earlier  melodic  inspiration,  and  some  of 
his  ideas  were  worthy  of  better  treatment  had  he  been 
equipped  to  handle  them  more  skillfully.    During  his 
latter  days  in  New  York,  Foster  gave  way  more  and 
more  to  a  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  thus  increasing 
the  unhappiness  caused  by  the  failure  of  his  endeavors. 
Finally  he  resided  in  a  Bowery  lodging  house ;  there  he 
met  with  an  accident  that  resulted  in  death.    Foster  was 
described  by  his  brother  as  slender,  of  medium  height 
and  well  proportioned.    His  features  were  regular  and 
striking,  his  eyes  large  and  dark.     He  had  a  great 
aversion  to  the  shams  and  glitter  of  the  society  of  his 
day,  and  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  own  study.    He  sang 
his  own  songs  with  a  plaintive  sweetness,  but  he  had 
no  particular  ability  as  a  vocalist.     He  spent  many 
hours  at  the  piano  improvising  melodies  which  were 
never  written  down.    Foster's  companions  were  seldom 
musicians,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  he  avoided  music 
and  musical  topics.     His  sympathies  were  always  with 
the  poor  and  lonely ;  many  stories  are  told  of  his  efforts 
to  aid  and  comfort  the  needy.    As  a  composer  Foster 
requires  a  different  basis  of  appraisal  from  the  great 
in  music;  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  them.     By 
chance  he  built   for  himself  a  niche  in  the  hall  of 
fame,  where  the  sentiment  of  his  day  and  the  common 
sympathies  of  mankind  will  hold  him  in  place.    His  was 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  utterance  born  of  the 
complete  absence  of  sophistication.     He  presents  the 
curious  paradox  of  a  man  who,  had  he  been  better 
equipped  for  the  task  he  set  himself,  would  have  been 
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unable  to  accomplish  what  he  did  ;^had  he  been  able  to 
write  great  works  of  art,  his  inspirations  of  a  formal 
character  would  never  have  reached  the  world's  heart 
as  he  succeeded  so  well  in  doing  through  his  songs. 
Foster  wrote  more  than  two  hundred  songs ;  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  were  published.  An  excellent  idea  of 
the  character  of  these  songs  may  be  gained  from  the 
contents  of  The  Songs  of  Stephen  Foster,  a  collection 
compiled  and  edited  with  informative  notes  by  Albert  E. 
Wier,  and  containing  about  seventy  of  the  songs, 
grouped  separately  under  such  headings  as  Sentimental 
Ballads,  Songs  of  the  South,  Songs  of  Home  and 
Miscellaneous  Songs.  Biographies  of  Foster  have  been 
written  by  John  Tasker  Howard,  Harold  Vincent  Milli- 
gan  and  Morrison  Foster. 

Foster  Hall,  a  memorial  founded  by  Josiah  K.  Lilly 
and  dedicated  to  the  American  composer,  Stephen  Collins 
Foster.    It  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  a  hillside  surrounded  by  woods,  orchards  and 
gardens.    The  grounds  are  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  the 
small  building  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  a  steeply- 
sloping  slate  roof.    The  main  hall  is  quietly  and  com- 
fortably furnished  somewhat  on  the  order  of  an  ex- 
clusive club,  with  an  ingle-nook  and  a  large  fireplace. 
An  Aeolian  pipe  organ  is  placed  in  a  chamber  especially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  with  an  opening  through  a 
screen  into  the  main  hall,  and  the  console  placed  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.    The  purpose  of  this  museum 
is  the  assembly  of  everything  connected  with  Stephen 
Collins  Foster,  America's  best  loved  composer,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  collection  of  any  one  com- 
poser's works  anywhere  in  the  world,  consisting  of 
original  letters  and  manuscripts,  sheet  music  in  the  first 
and  early  editions,  songbooks,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
portraits,  pictures,  broadsides,  phonograph,  piano,  or- 
gan and  orchestral  records;  the  underlying  purpose 
was  to  secure  and  preserve  for  posterity  everything  con- 
nected with  Foster's  daily  life  and  works.    The  entire 
collection  when  it  has  finally  been  classified  and  ar- 
ranged, is  to  belong  to  the  people   of   the  United 
States,  and  to  be  available  for  all  future  generations 
to  study  and  view.    Foster  Hall  is  open  to  the  general 
public;  the  owner  has  provided  that  upon  his  death, 
or  sooner,  the  entire  collection  shall  be  properly  placed 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  everyone.     Anyone  having 
items  of  Fosteriana  is  asked  to  contribute  them  to  this 
collection  with  the   assurance  that  they   will  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  as  part  of  this  comprehensive 
whole.    The  Foster  Hall  Collection  of  Fosteriana  also 
issues  a  small   bulletin  known   as   the   "Foster   Hall 
Bulletin"  in  which  appear  lists  of  the  songs  and  first 
editions  of  sheet  music  which  are  still  needed  in  the 
collection.     One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the 
collection  is  Stephen  Foster's  account  book,  in  which 
he  lists  his -royalties  from  the  sales  of  his  songs. 

NOTE:  In   1937  with  the  opening  of  the  Stephen 
Foster  Memorial  (q.v.)  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Josiah  -K. 


FOSTER  MEMORIAL— FOUQUE,  FRIEDRICH 


Lilly  presented  his  entire  collection  of  Fosteriana,  for- 
merly housed  at  Foster  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  it  has  now  reached 
its  permanent  resting  place. 

Foster  Memorial,  The,  a  memorial  building  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  American  composer,  Stephen 
Collins  Foster,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  building  was  dedi- 
cated in  1937,  and  is  of  Gothic  construction.  It  was 
built  with  a  five  hundred  thousand  dollar  fund  which 
was  raised  by  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
in  collaboration  with  musical  clubs  in  twenty-six  other 
states.  It  is  more  than  a  museum,  being  a  living 
memorial  to  Foster,  who  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
July  4,  1826,  and  who  is  buried  in  the  Allegheny  ceme- 
tery there.  The  building  is  the  home  of  the  Tuesday 
Morning  Club,  the  center  of  student  musical  activities 
and  public  concerts,  and  was  designed  by  Charles  Z. 
Klauder.  The  auditorium  seats  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  below  which  is  a  large  dining  room.  The 
Foster  shrine  is  connected  to  the  Memorial  Auditorium 
by  a  cloistered  passage.  The  whole  memorial  is  on 
a  fourteen-acre  lawn  in  the  shadow  of  the  University's 
forty-two  story  Cathedral  of  Learning.  Within  the 
shrine  is  housed  the  famous  collection  of  Fosteriana 
formed  by  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  formerly  housed  in  Foster 
Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  This  collection  is  the  finest 
ever  to  be  gathered  together,  and  is  held  in  trust  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  first  edi- 
tions, letters,  manuscripts,  broadsides,  sheet-music,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  other  items  of  Fosteriana,  including 
eighteen  letters  in  Foster's  own  handwriting.  Also  in- 
cluded is  Foster's  melodeon  and  flute.  There  are  over 
five  hundred  recordings  of  his  songs,  including  a  Japa- 
nese version  of  My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Other  items 
of  interest  are  the  pockbook  which  Foster  carried  when 
he  died,  containing  only  thirty-eight  cents ;  an  ambrotype 
photograph  taken  a  week  before  his  death,  which  shows 
that  although  his  clothes  were  worn,  he  still  had  the  ex- 
pression and  posture  of  a  proud,  respectable  man.  The 
famous  portrait  of  Foster,  painted  by  Thomas  Hicks, 
is  also  in  the  chapel,  a  gift  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  pur- 
chased from  the  Thomas  S.  Clarke  collection  of  Amer- 
ican portraits.  The  songs  in  the  collection  are  almost 
complete,  only  a  few  editions  of  some  not  being  repre- 
sented. They  are  in  many  forms,  some  in  broadsides 
without  music,  others  in  hymnals,  sheet  music  and  an- 
thologies. Special  notes  on  many  of  these  songs,  drawn 
from  information  furnished  by  Foster  Hall,  have  been 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  songs  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Songs  of  Stephen  Foster,  published  in  the  "Leisure 
Hour"  Music  Series  by  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company, 
New  York. 

^  Fougt,  Henry,  i8th  century  English  printer  of  mu- 
sic from  metal  type,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  made 
improvements,  and  accordingly  obtained  a  patent  in 
1768-  He  submitted  specimens  of  his  work  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art,  and  secured 
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a  resolution  from  that  body  testifying  to  the  superiority 
of  his  method. 

Foulds,  John  Herbert,  English  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Manchester,  Nov.  2,  1880;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental,  choral, 
dramatic,  and  ensemble  works. 

Foundling  Hospital,  London,  founded  by  Captain 
Coram  in  1739,  was  closely  associated  early  in  its  exist- 
ence with  the  career  of  the  great  master,  Handel.  On 
May  4,  1749,  he  offered  a  performance  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  completing  the 
chapel.  The  concert  took  place  May  27,  1749,  and  the 
music  specially  written  was  the  anthem,  Blessed  are 
they  that  consider  the  poor.  When  the  chapel  was  com- 
pleted Handel  presented  it  with  an  organ,  which  he 
inaugurated  May  I,  1750.  The  attendance  was  so 
large  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  recital.  He  was 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the 
institution,  and  each  year  he  conducted  a  performance 
of  The  Messiah  in  the  chapel.  These  benevolences 
netted  the  hospital  about  $35,000  in  all.  By  his  will 
Handel  bequeathed  a  copy  of  the  score  and  parts  of 
The  Messiah  to  the  hospital,  and  a  dirge  was  performed 
in  the  chapel  by  his  amanuensis,  John  Christopher 
Smith,  who  with  his  full  concurrence,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  organist,  and  who  conducted  The  Mes- 
siah there  three  weeks  after  the  composer's  death. 
Subsequently  the  voice-parts  of  the  oratorio  were  ex- 
amined, and  were  found  to  be  of  great  historical  im- 
portance for  checking  against  the  accepted  versions  of 
the  score. 

Fountains  of  Rome,  The,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Ot- 
torino  Resphigi,  the  first  of  his  three  orchestral  works 
based  on  aspects  of  Rome.  It  was  composed  in  1916, 
and  its  premiere  at  Rome  on  Feb.  10,  1918,  was  di- 
rected by  Arturo  Toscanini;  the  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  under  Josef  Stransky  on  Feb.  13,  1919. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  sections  expressing  "the 
sentiments  and  visions  suggested  by  four  of  Rome's 
fountains,  contemplated  at  the  hour  in  which  their  char- 
acter is  most  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  land- 
scape." The  Fountain  of  Valle  Giulia  at  Dawji  depicts 
a  pastoral  landscape  and  passing  cattle;  The  Triton 
Fountain  at  Morn,  a  call  summoning  troops  of  naiads 
and  tritons  who  dance  between  the  jets  of  water;  The 
Fountain  of  Trevi  at  Mid-day,  triumphal  passage  of 
Neptune's  chariot  across  the  water's  surface ;  The  Villa 
Medici  Fountain  at  Sunset,  the  nostalgic  sunset  air  is 
full  of  tolling  bells,  birds  twittering,  leaves  rustling 
which  peacefully  die  into  the  silence  of  night. 

Fouque,  Friedrich  (Baron  de  la  Motte),  German 
composer,  born  in  Hanover,  Aug.  23,  1874;  a  pupil  of 
Th.  Bruggemann  and  Leo  Schrattenholz.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental  and 
chamber  music  works. 


FOUQUE,  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH— FOX,  GEORGE 


Fouque,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Karl,  German  libret- 
tist, born  in  1777;  died  in  1843.  He  wrote  librettos 
for  operas  composed  by  German  musicians  of  the  ro- 
mantic period. 

Fouque,  Pierre  Octave,  French  critic  and  composer, 
bom  Pau,  Basses-Pyrenees,  Nov.  12,  1844;  died  there, 
Apr.  22,  1883.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Becker,  Chauvet  and 
Ambroise  Thomas;  his  works  include  operettas,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  and  a  biography  of  Glinka. 

Fouquet,  Pierre-Claude,  i8th  century  French  com- 
poser and  organist ;  his  works  included  three  volumes  of 
harpsichord  music. 

Fourchette  tonique  (Fr.),  tuning  fork  (q.v.). 

Fourdrain,  fimile,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Dec.  9,  1877;  pupil  of  Vidal.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  number  of  orchestral  works. 

Fourdrain,  Felix,  French  composer,  born  Feb.  3, 
1880;  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  23,  1923.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Massenet;  his  works  include  grand  operas  and  oper- 
ettas. 

Fourestier,  Louis,  French  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Montpellier,  May  31,  1892;  pupil  of  Leroux  and 
Gedalge.  In  1925  he  was  awarded  the  first  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  for  a  cantata,  La  Morte  d* Adonis;  his  com- 
positions are  chiefly  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Fourneau,  Leon,  see  Xanrof. 

Fourneaux,  J.  B.  Napoleon,  French  instrument 
maker,  born  Leard,  Ardennes,  May  21,  1808;  died 
Aubanton,  Aisne,  July  19,  1846.  He  made  certain  im- 
provements on  the  accordion,  and  originated  the  idea 
of  percussion  action  in  harmoniums. 

Fournier,  Smile  Eugene  Alix,  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Oct.  n,  1864;  died  Joinville-le-Pont,  Sept. 
12,  1897.  He  was  pupil  of  Delibes  and  Dubois;  his 
works  include  an  opera  and  some  songs. 

Fournier,  Louis,  French  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Dec.  10,  1879.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory and  founded  a  music  school,  and  a  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  St.  Brieu;  his  compositions  include 
pedagogical  works,  and  new  editions  of  the  older  vio- 
lin studies. 

Fournier,  Pierre  Simon,  French  music  type  foun- 
der and  cutter,  born  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1712;  died  there, 
Oct.  8,  1768.  He  greatly  improved  the  engraving  of 
music  in  France,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  done 
by  punches  on  the  model  of  those  cut  by  Hautin.  He 
replaced  the  lozenge-shaped  notes  by  round  ones,  mak- 
ing the  impressions  easier  to  read;  he  was  also  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  music  engraving. 

Fourniture  (Fr.),  a  compound  organ-stop  of  three 
or  more  ranks. 

Four-part,  set  for,  or  performed  by  four  voices  or 
players  in  harmony. 

Fourth,  the  perfect  consonance  which  has  the  vibra- 
tion ratio  of  3:4.  The  interval  of  a  fourth  contains 


two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone.    As  the  fourth  note 
of  a  scale  it  is  known  as  the  subdominant. 

Fowle,  Thomas  Lloyd,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Amesbury,  Oct.  16,  1827;  his  works  in- 
clude cantatas,  anthems  and  organ  pieces. 

Fowler,  Manet  Harrison,  American  negro  singer, 
I  was  born  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Aug.  30,  1895.  She 
I  received  a  scholarship  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Negro 
Musicians,  becoming  deeply  interested  in  furthering 
the  musical  education  of  her  race.  After  much  activity 
as  a  teacher  and  organizer,  she  decided  to  become  a 
concert  singer,  and  studied  with  Karleton  Hackett. 
Her  recital  at  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  in  1930,  was  fa- 
vorably commented  upon  by  the  Chicago  critics.  Later 
she  went  to  New  York,  where  she  studied  elocution  at 
Columbia  University.  She  took  up  her  residence  in 
New  York,  and  began  to  work  on  a  Mwalimu  School 
for  the  Development  of  African  Music  and  Creative 
Art.  The  Mwalimu  Festival  Chorus  was  organized 
among  Mrs.  Fowler's  vocal  pupils,  and  exhibition  pro- 
grams are  given  in  various  African  languages. 

Fowles,  Ernest,  English  theorist,  lecturer  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Portsmouth,  Hampshire,  in  1864;  died 
Dec.  9,  1932.  He  founded  the  British  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  in  1894.  He  came 
to  America  in  1928,  becoming  widely  known  through 
his  lecture  tours  and  radio  addresses.  His  most  impor- 
tant piano  composition  is  the  "Hook  Norton"  Suite, 
while  his  literary  works  include  Studies  in  Part  Play- 
ing  and  Ear,  Eye  and  Hand  in  Harmony  Study. 

Fowles,  Margaret  T.,  igth  century  English  organ- 
ist, pianist,  choral  conductor  and  composer.  She  con- 
ducted the  Ryde  Choral  Union  on  the  Isle-of-Wight 
for  twenty  years,  also  composing  songs  and  hymns. 

Fox,  Charlotte  (nee  Milligan),  born  at  Omagh, 
Ireland,  in  1860;  died  London,  Mar.  26,  1916.  She 
was  a  student  of  Irish  music,  founder  of  the  Irish 
Folk-Song  Society  and  author  of  a  book,  Annals  of  the 
Irish  Harpers. 

Fox,  Dorothy,  English  composer,  born  in  1894;  died 
Windsor,  Aug.  n,  1934;  her  works  include  chamber 
music,  and  a  sonata  for  viola. 

Fox,  Felix,  German-American  pianist,  born  Breslau, 
May  25,  1876;  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  later  continuing  his  studies  with 
Isador  Philipp  at  Paris.  Several  recitals  were  given 
in  Paris,  where  he  introduced  some  of  the  works  of 
MacDowell.  After  a  successful  concert  tour  in  Amer- 
ica, he  settled  in  Boston  as  pianist  and  teacher;  in  1898 
he  founded  a  piano  school  with  Carlo  Buonamici. 

Fox,  George,  igth  century  English  composer  and 
baritone,  born  about  1850,  and  a  member  of  various 
opera  companies  which  appeared  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  He  also  composed  several  operettas  and 
cantatas  which  had  some  popularity  in  their  day. 
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FOX,  WILLIAM— FRAMCKE 


Fox,  William,  i6th  century  English  organist  and    j 
composer  who  died  in  1579.    He  was  organist  at  Ely 
Cathedral  from  1572  until  his  death;  his  only  known 
work  is  the  four-part  anthem  Teach  me  Thy  way,  0 

Lord. 

Fox,  William  Henry,  American  violin  maker,  born 
at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  about  1860.  He  was  entirely  self- 
taught  in  his  profession,  and  founded  his  business  at 
Hoquiam,  Wash.,  where  he  has  made  some  instruments 
on  the  Guarnerius  model,  of  fine  workmanship  and 
tone. 

Fox-Strangways,  Arthur  Henry,  English  writer  on 
music,  born  Norwich,  Sept.  14,  1859.  During  a  vaca- 
tion visit  to  India,  his  interest  in  Indian  music  was 
aroused  and  he  determined  on  a  more  extensive  tour 
when  he  resigned  his  mastership  at  Wellington  College. 
He  travelled  in  Hindostan  for  nearly  a  year,  studying 
this  music  at  its  source  and  making  phonograph  rec- 
ords. The  result  was  a  treatise  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  on  the  subject.  In  1919  he  founded  Music 
and  Letters,  a  quarterly  journal  in  which  musicians 
rather  than  critics  should  discuss  matters  concerning 
their  art.  The  magazine  has  dealt  with  the  various 
aspects  of  music,  each  treated  by  an  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Foyta,  Franz,  Czechoslovakian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1712;  died  in  1776.  He  was  musical 
director  at  the  theatre  in  Prague ;  his  compositions  in- 
cluded church  music,  symphonies  and  chamber  works. 

fp,  abbreviation  for  Forte  piano. 

Fracassi,  Almerico,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  and 
teacher,  born  at  Lucito  (Campobasso)  in  1883;  died 
Aug.  15,  1936;  pupil  of  Rossomandi  and  D'Arienzo. 
His  compositions  include  piano  and  vocal  works. 

Fracassini,  Aloisio  Lodovico,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Orvieto  in  1733;  died  Bamberg,  Oct. 
9,  1798.  He  studied  with  Tartini,  and  became  Court 
Violinist  and  concertmaster  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg.  His  compositions  include  five  symphonies. 

Fra  Diavolo,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Augustin  Eugene  Scribe,  music  by  Daniel  Francois 
Auber,  first  produced  at  Paris  on  Jan.  28,  1830.  The 
story  is:  Italian  dragoons  are  resting  in  Matteo's  Inn 
at  Terracina;  Matteo  has  a  daughter,  Zerline,  engaged 
to  a  rich  peasant,  but  Lorenzo,  the  Captain  of  the  dra- 
goons, is  very  much  in  love  with  her.  Lord  Cockburn 
and  Lady  Pamela  arrive  greatly  upset,  for  they  have 
been  robbed  by  Fra  Diavolo  and  his  band.  The 
dragoons  hurry  off  to  capture  them  when  they  hear 
of  the  Lord's  offer  of  10,000  lire  reward.  After  they 
have  left,  Lord  Cockburn  scolds  his  wife  for  flirting 
with  the  Marquis  of  San  Marco,  none  other  than  Fra 
Diavolo  in  disguise,  who  was  their  travelling  com- 
panion. When  Zerline  has  finished  her  story  about  the 
bandit,  Fra  Diavolo,  the  Marquis  (Fra  Diavolo)  again 
makes  advances  to  Lady  Pamela,  and  manages  to  steal 
a  bejewelled  medallion  from  her.  The  dragoons  return, 


after  having  killed  most  of  the  bandits  and  recovered 
the  lost  valuables.  Captain  Lorenzo  receives  his  re- 
ward, which  he  turns  over  to  Zerline.  When  all  are 
asleep,  Fra  Diavolo  lets  his  two  companions,  Giacomo 
and  Beppo,  in  through  the  window.  They  hide  in 
Zer line's  room,  but  Fra  Diavolo  (the  Marquis),  when 
discovered  by  Lord  Cockburn  and  Lorenzo,  explains 
that  he  has  a  rendezvous;  Cockburn  thinks  it  must 
be  with  his  wife,  and  Lorenzo  that  it  is  with  Zerline. 
Lorenzo  challenges  the  Marquis  and  they  arrange  for  a 
duel.  While  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  Lorenzo 
sees  Giacomo  and  Beppo  in  the  crowd,  and  they  are 
arrested';  the  orders  received  from  Fra  Diavolo  are 
found  in  Beppo's  pocket,  and  they  are  forced  to  help 
capture  their  leader.  When  Fra  Diavolo  comes  down 
the  mountainside,  he  is  killed  by  the  dragoons,  and 
Matteo  finally  consents  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
and  Lorenzo. 

Fradkin,  Frederick,  American  violinist,  born  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  2,  1892;  pupil  of  Henry  Schradieck  and 
Max  Bendix.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1905,  studying  pri- 
vately with  Remy  and  White,  later  entering  the  Paris 
Conservatory  under  Lefort,  and  winning  first  prize  on 
his  graduation.  After  two  engagements  as  concert- 
master,  he  studied  further  with  Ysaye  in  Brussels,  and 
made  his  debut  in  New  York  in  1911.  Following  this, 
he  played  concerts  in  London  and  Vienna,  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1915  as  concertmaster  with  Diaghi- 
leff's  Ballet  Russe,  and  became  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1918. 

Fragerolle,  George  Auguste,  French  composer, 
born  in  Paris,  Mar.  11,  1855;  died  there,  Feb.  21,  1920; 
pupil  of  Guiraud.  His  compositions  include  songs,  dra- 
matic, and  light  operatic  works. 

Fra  Gherardo,  opera  in  three  acts,  book  and  music 
by  Ildebrando  Pizzetti,  first  performed  at  the  La  Scala, 
Milan,  May  16,  1928.  Gherardo,  a  devout  weaver  of 
Parma  in  the  I3th  century,  to  rectify  his  indiscretions 
with  a  young  girl,  Mariola,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Flagellants.  Years  later  he  has  become  weary 
of  the  idolatry  in  the  order  in  which  he  is  now  Fra 
Gherardo,  and  urges  the  many  townspeople  who  love 
him  to  rise  in  force  against  the  oppression  of  the  nobles. 
Mariola  now  reappears  on  the  scene,  tells  him  that  the 
son  he  gave  her  has  died,  and  he  decides  to  devote  his 
life  to  her,  but  is  arrested  by  the  soldiers  of  the  nobil- 
ity. Mariola  attempts  to  arouse  the  populace,  while 
the  soldiers  tell  Gherardo  that  his  life,  and  that  of 
Mariola,  will  be  spared  if  he  will  abjure  what  he  has 
said,  and  be  a  servant  o.f  both  Church  and  State.  He 
attempts  to  do  this  for  his  love  of  Mariola,  but  his 
conscience  prevents;  Mariola  is  stabbed  rushing  to  him, 
and  he  is  burned  to  death  as  a  heretic. 

Fraginer,  J.  de,  contemporary  French  pianist  and 
composer ;  his  piano  work  includes  six  pieces  Pay  sages. 
Framcke,  August,  German  pianist,  born  Hamburg, 
Mar.  23,  1871 ;  died  Jan.  18,  1933;  pupil  of  Krug,  and 
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Riemann  at  the  conservatory  in  his  native  city,  later 
attending  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the 
Beethoven  Prize  on  his  graduation.  After  extended 
tours  of  Europe,  he  went  to  the  United  States,  becom- 
ing a  joint  director  of  the  New  York  College  of  Music. 

Framery,  Nicolas  Etienne,  French  musical  writer, 
born  Rouen,  Mar.  25,  1745;  died  Paris,  Nov.  26,  1810. 
He  was  a  skillful  adapter  of  French  words  to  Italian 
music  in  various  operas  by  Paisiello  and  Sacchini ;  also 
the  author  of  critical  essays  on  Cluck,  Delia  Maria, 
Haydn  and  others.  He  edited  several  French  musical 
magazines  and  was  co-editor  of  the  music  dictionary 
of  an  important  encyclopedia.  After  copyrights  had 
been  recognized  by  law,  he  established  an  agency  for 
enforcing  the  rights  of  authors  throughout  France. 

Frammento  (It.),  fragment. 

Franc,  Guillaume  le,  i6th  century  French  choir- 
master and  music  editor,  died  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
in  1570.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants who  fled  to  Geneva  to  escape  the  persecution  to 
which  those  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation were  then  exposed,  and  was  engaged  as  choir- 
master at  St.  Peter's  Church  in  1542.  Three  years 
later  he  resigned,  and  joined  the  choir  at  Lausanne 
Cathedral,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  music  editor  of  the  Lausanne  Psalter,  assigning 
tunes  to  each  psalm  from  those  in  use  at  Lausanne  and 
in  other  reformed  churches. 

Franc-Nohaine  (real  name  Legrand),  Maurice 
Etienne,  French  opera  librettist,  born  Corbigny, 
Nievre,  Oct.  25,  1875;  died  at  Paris  in  Oct.  1934. 

Frangaise  (Fr.),  a  dance  in  triple  time,  similar  to 
the  country  dance. 

Frangaix,  Jean,  French  composer,  born  Le  Mans, 
May  23,  1912.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  with  Nadia  Boulanger;  his  works  include  six  baf- 
lets,  a  sinfonietta,  a  piano  concerto,  a  suite  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  a  fantasia  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  a 
divertissement  for  string  trio  and  orchestra,  a  concerto 
for  four  wind  instruments  and  orchestra,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces,  choruses  and  duets. 

Francamente  (It.),  freely,  boldly;  with  freedom. 

Francella,  Albert,  contemporary  Dutch  flutist,  of 
Italian  parentage.  He  studied  with  de  Jong,  made  his 
debut  when  fifteen,  and  then  went  to  England,  where 
he  taught  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London, 
and  became  first  flute  in  several  leading  orchestras.  He 
organized  his  own  trio,  and  accompanied  well-known 
singers. 

Frances,  Julio,  contemporary  Spanish  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer.  He  studied  with  Ysaye,  and 
became  a  teacher  at  the  Madrid  Royal  Conservatory, 
concertmaster  at  the  Royal  Opera  there,  founder  of 
the  "Quarteto  Frances"  and  choral  conductor.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  works  and  a  Bdada  for 
soli,  chorus  and  orchestra. 
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Francesca  da  Rimini,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Po- 
lenta of  Ravenna  (13*  century).  She  was  married 
by  proxy  to  the  Lord  of  Rimini,  and  the  proxy,  Rimini's 
brother,  became  her  lover.  The  husband  killed  them 
both.  The  story  has  been  immortalized  by  Dante  in  the 
Divine  Comedy,  and  has  been  treated  musically  in  a 
symphonic  poem  by  Tschaikowsky  (q.v.). 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  orchestral  fantasy  by  Peter 
Tschaikowsky.  Inspired  by  his  reading  of  the  fifth 
canto  of  Dante's  Inferno  and  impressed  by  Gustav 
Dore's  drawings,  Tschaikowsky  conceived  an  opera  of 
the  story  concerning  Francesca  da  Rimini;  the  libret- 
tist imposed  certain  unsatisfactory  conditions,  and  the 
plan  was  abandoned,  but  the  composer  cast  the  music 
into  the  form  of  a  fantasia  in  1876.  The  music  has  a 
program  appended  to  the  score,  and  is  cast  in  three  sec- 
tions; the  first  depicting  the  Second  Circle  of  the  In- 
ferno, reserved  for  those  who  have  had  sins  of  the 
flesh,  "tormented  by  the  cruelest  winds  under  a  dark  and 
gloomy  air;"  the  second  suggests  Francesca's  pathetic 
story  of  the  love  between  herself  and  her  husband's 
brother ;  the  third  again  presents  the  Inferno's  horrors. 

Francescatti,  Zino,  contemporary  Italian  violinist 
and  arranger.  He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Pasde- 
loup  Orchestra  in  Paris  in  1937,  giving  the  first  per- 
formance of  Paganini's  /  Palpiti  Variations  with  his 
own  orchestration. 

Franceschini,  Giovanni,  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer.  He  was  a  native  of  Naples  and 
composed  six  duos  for  violin,  two  violin  concertos,  and 
six  trios  for  two  violins  with  bass. 

Franceschini,  Petronio,  17th  century  Italian  com- 
poser born  in  Bologna ;  a  brother  of  the  famous  painter, 
Marco  Antonio  Franceschini.  He  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna 
in  1673,  and  wrote  several  operas. 

Francesco  da  Milano,  Italian  lute  player,  born  about 
1490.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Ippolito  di  Medici  in 
1530,  and  wrote  several  books  of  lute  compositions;  his 
work  is  found  also  in  various  i6th  century  lute-books. 

Francesina,  Elizabeth  Duparc,  French  singer,  who 
acquired  the  sobriquet,  Francesina,  in  Italy.  She  went 
to  London  in  1736  and  sang  before  the  Queen  with 
Merighi  and  Chimenti.  Her  style  of  execution,  which 
Burney  calls  "lark-like,"  pleased  both  public  and  com- 
poser at  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  Faramondo. 
She  was  prima  donna  in  Handel's  oratorios  for  many 
years. 

Franche,  Louis  Joseph,  i8th  century  French  vio- 
linist and  composer,  who  played  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
qaise,  and  wrote  sonatas  for  violin  solo. 

Franchetti,  Alberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Turin, 
Sept.  18,  1860;  his  father  was  Baron  Raimondo  Fran- 
chetti, and  his  mother  the  Baroness  Luisa  Rothschild. 
After  having,  with  some  difficulty,  convinced  his  father 
of  his  musical  talents,  he  studied  with  Nicolo  Coccon 
and  Fortunato  Magi  in  Italy,  with  Rheinberger  at  Mu- 
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nich,  and  with  Draeseke  and  Rieschbieter  at  Dresden. 
In  1888  his  first  opera,  Asrael,  was  presented  at  the 
Reggio  d'Emilia,  and  within  a  short  time,  at  the  La 
Scala,  Milan;  it  was  produced  at  New  York  in  1890. 
Numerous  other  operas  followed,  including  Cristoforo 
Colombo,  Fior  d'Alpe,  Germania,  La  figlia  di  Jorio, 
and  Notte  di  Leggenda.  He  also  wrote  a  symphony, 
and  collaborated  with  Giordano  on  the  operas  Glove  a 
Pompei  and  Glauco.  Franchetti's  music  is  not  distin- 
guished, but  the  workmanship  is  sound ;  he  has  some- 
times been  referred  to  as  the  "Italian  Meyerbeer." 

Franchetti,  Aldo,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Mantova  in  1822;  his  works  include  operas, 
symphonic  poems  and  vocal  music. 

Franchetti,  Luigi  (nephew  of  Alberto  Franchetti), 
contemporary  Italian  pianist,  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford; he  lived  in  Munich  for  some  years. 

Franchezza  (It.),  freedom,  confidence. 

Franchi,  Giovanni  Pietro,  I7th  century  Italian  mu- 
sic director  and  composer,  born  at  Pistoja;  his  works 
include  chamber  music,  sonatas,  psalms  and  motets. 

Franchi- Verney,  Giuseppe  Ippolito,  Count  of  Va- 
letta,  Italian  musician,  born  Turin,  Feb.  17,  1848;  died 
Rome,  May  15,  1911.  He  founded  a  string  quartet 
in  1875,  and  wrote  for  several  Italian  papers  under  the 
pen  name,  Ippolito  Valetta,  composing  some  stage  pieces 
that  were  well  received. 

Franchinus  Gaforius,  see  Gafori,  Franchino. 

Franchomme,  Auguste,  French  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Lille,  Apr.  10,  1808;  died  Paris,  Jan. 
21,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  .with 
Levasseur  and  Norblin,  receiving  the  prize  for  'cello 
playing  in  his  first  year.  He  then  joined  the  orchestra 
of  the  Opera  in  1827,  and  that  of  the  Theatre  Italien 
the  next  year.  He  formed  an  annual  series  of  chamber 
soirees  with  Alard  and  Halle,  and  became  intimate  with 
Mendelssohn  during  the  latter Js  visit  to  Paris  in  1831  ; 
he  was  also  a  close  friend  of  Chopin,  who  wrote  a  'cello 
sonata  for  him.  His  works  include  a  concerto  and  many 
solo  pieces  for  the  'cello. 

Francia,  Leopoldo,  Italian  mandolinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Omegna,  Sept.  12,  1875.  He  studied  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory,  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  toured  extensively  in  Europe  and  England ;  his 
works  include  several  hundred  mandolin  pieces,  and  a 
mandolin  method. 

Francis,  James  Henry,  English  composer,  conduc- 
tor, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, Dec.  21,  1874.  He  studied  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, composing  choral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Franciscello,  i8th  century  Italian  violoncellist  who 
died  at  Genoa  about  1750.  Quantz  heard  him  in  Na- 
ples, and  Geminiani  commented  on  the  delight  with 
which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  accompanied  him  on  the 
harpsichord.  In  1730  he  appeared  in  Vienna,  where 
he  also  made  a  deep  impression  on  Franz  Benda  and 
other  famous  Austrian  musicians. 


Francisi,  Milos,  Czechoslovakian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Debrecin,  1853.  He  wrote  several  operas 
and  operettas,  but  his  most  important  work  is  Travnice, 
a  collection  of  Slovak  folk  songs.  Most  of  Francisi's 
work  as  a  composer  was  done  during  many  years'  resi- 
dence in  America. 

Francisque,  Antoine,  French  composer  and  luten- 
ist,  born  St.  Quentin,  about  1570;  died  Paris,  1605;  his 
principal  work  was  a  book  of  dances  for  the  lute  en- 
titled Le  Tresor  d'Orphee. 

Franck,  Cesar  Auguste,  Belgian  composer,  born 
at  Liege,  Dec.  10,  1822 ;  died  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1890.    It 
was  his  father's  desire  that  he,  and  his  brother  Joseph, 
should  become  musicians ;  therefore  Cesar  was  sent  to 
the  Liege  Conservatory  at  an  early  age,  completing  his 
studies  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.    A  year  later  the 
family  moved  to  Paris  in  order  that  the  boy  might  en- 
large his  musical  horizon.    There  he  took  private  les- 
sons from  Reicha,  and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1837,  studying  composition  under  Leborne  and  piano 
playing  with  Zimmermann.    During  the  next  four  years 
he  won  several  prizes,  including  the  Grand  Prix  d'Hon- 
neur,  the  first  and  only  prize  of  its  kind  ever  awarded. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows :  Franck  transposed 
the  sight  reading  test  a  third  below,  playing  it  without 
a  slip.    Instead  of  considering  the  performance  an  ex- 
ploit, the  director,  Cherubini,  looked  upon  it  as  a  gross 
irregularity,  and  refused  to  sanction  the  award  of  the 
first  prize.    Franck  was  disqualified,  and  was  given  a 
special  award  known  as  the  "Grand  Prix  d'Honneur." 
Unwilling  to  draw  the  obvious  lesson  from  this  rebuff, 
he  committed  a  similar  error  in  the  examination  for 
organ  improvisation.    He  was  required  to  improvise  a 
fugue  and  a  sonata  on  themes  supplied  by  the  exam- 
iners.   Perceiving  that  the  two  themes  lent  themselves 
to  combination,  he  proceeded  to  combine  them  with  the 
utmost  complexity  and  at  great  length.     The  judges 
were  so  bewildered  by  the  involved  counterpoint  and 
so  bored  by  amount  of  time  consumed,  that  they  de- 
cided to  award  him  nothing.    Later  a  compromise  was 
reached,  due  to  the  intervention  of  his  organ  teacher, 
Benoist,  and  he  was  given  the  second  prize.     Franck 
had  hoped  to  compete  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome, 
but  his  father  wanted  him  to  become  a  piano  virtuoso. 
Therefore  on  Apr.  22,  1842,  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  the  family  went  back  to  Belgium; 
two  years  later  they  returned  to  Paris  and  lived  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  relying  on  the  income  of  the  two 
boys.     Even  this  failed  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
political  conditions  became  more  and  more  agitated. 
About  this  time    (1844),  Franck  wrote  the  eclogue 
Ruth,  and  an  unpublished  symphony  called  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  is  of  interest  because  it  was  the 
germ  of  The  Beatitudes,  written  thirty  years  later.    In 
1848,  while  the  revolution  was  at  its  height,  Franck 
married  an  actress,  the  daughter  of  the  tragedian  Des- 
mousseaux;  this  marriage  was  a  terrible  blow  to  his 
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father,  with  whom  his  relations  were  already  strained 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  become  a  piano  •virtuoso. 
The  father  had  two  major  objections,  first  the  prejudice 
against  actresses  in  those  days,  and  second  the  fact  that 
Cesar's  already  precarious  income  as  an  organist  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  family  exchequer.    Finally  the 
situation  became  intolerable,  and  the  young  man  set  up 
his  own  home.    It  is  said  that  he  arose  at  half-past  five 
every  morning  to  begin  his  long  day  of  teaching  and 
composing.     In   1872,  Franck  succeeded  his  teacher, 
Benoist,  as  professor  of  organ  playing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.    He  completed  The  Beatitudes  in  1879, 
and  the  first  performance  was  given  at  his  house  by 
some  of  his  pupils,  but  the  presentation  failed  utterly 
in  its  purpose.     Most  of  the  invited  guests,  including 
the  Minister  of  Arts  and  the  directors  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, failed  to  appear,  and  only  two  of  the  few  guests 
present  remained  until  the  end.    Other  fiascos  followed, 
including  performances   of   Le   Chasseur  maudit,  the 
Symphonic  Variations,  certain  of  The  Beatitudes  and 
the  symphony.    The  last  named  work  was  described  by 
Gounod  as  "the  affirmation  of  incompetence  pushed  to 
dogmatic  lengths."    It  is  certain  that  no  composer  of 
the  first  rank  has  ever  been  so  coldly  received  by  his 
contemporaries — musicians  and  public  alike.    If  we  ex- 
cept the  extreme  length  of  most  of  Franck's  works,  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  slipshod  methods  in  organizing 
performances,  and  to  inadequate  rehearsal  of  complex 
music,  for  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  been  quite  dif- 
ferent.   Franck's  only  unqualified  successes  during  his 
lifetime  were,  first  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance 
of  his  string  quartet,  after  which  the  old  man  (he  was 
sixty-nine)  remarked  to  his  friends,  "There,  you  see, 
the  public  is  beginning  to  understand  me" !    His  second 
and  last  triumph  occurred  a  few  days  later  when  he 
took  part  in  a  program  of  his  own  works  given  by  the 
Ysaye  Quartet.    A  month  later  he  was  knocked  down 
by  an  omnibus  and  received  an  injury  to  his  side,  which, 
had  he  been  properly  treated,  no  doubt  would  not  have 
been  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.    But,  a  few  months 
later,  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which,  with  the 
lingering  effects  of  his  accident,  resulted  fatally.    The 
official   animosity  of   which  he  had  been  the   object 
throughout  his  life  did  not  cease  with  his  death;  the 
Ministry  of  Arts  and  the  officials  of  the  Conservatoire 
ignored  his  funeral.    Three  years  later,  The  Beatitudes 
was  a  triumphant  success  on  the  occasion  of  its  second 
performance,  and  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  directors  of  both  the  Ministry  and  the  Conservatory 
delivered  glowing  orations  in  his  honor  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Franck  monument  near  the 
church  where  he  had  been  organist  for  over  thirty  years. 
As  a  teacher,  the  influence  of  Cesar  Franck  was  exerted 
through  a  small  group  of  pupils  who  were  ready  and 
willing  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  French  music  when  it 
was  badly  in  need  of  resuscitation.     One  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Franck  from  this  viewpoint 
by  considering  the  names  of  his  most  distinguished  pu- 
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pils :  Duparc,  d'Indy,  Pierne,  Ropartz,  Chausson,  Rous- 
seau, Lekeu,  Benoit  and  Bordes.  Two  of  these,  d'Indy, 
his  biographer,  and  Bordes,  were  the  founders,  with 
Guilmant,  of  the  Schola  Cantorum,  an  institution  which 
keeps  Franck's  memory  green,  and  also  does  valuable 
service  by  publishing  fine  editions  of  old  works,  as  well 
as  new  music  for  liturgical  use.  Franck's  works  in- 
cluded two  operas,  three  large  choral  works,  Ruth,  Re- 
demption, and  Les  Beatitudes;  several  orchestral  works, 
three  symphonic  poems,  Le  Chasseur  maudit,  Les 
Eolides  and  Les  Djinns;  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano  trio, 
a  string  quartet,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano;  also 
many  works  for  organ  and  for  piano.  Biographies 
were  written  by  Vincent  d'Indy  and  M.  Emmanuel. 

Franck,  Eduard,  German  composer  and  piano 
teacher,  born  Breslau,  Dec.  5,  1817;  died  Berlin,  Oct. 
5,  1893.  Teacher  at  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  Bern 
School  of  Music,  also  in  Berlin  at  the  Stern  Conserva- 
tory and  at  Breslauer's  Seminary  for  Piano  Teachers. 
His  works  include  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  a  piano 
concerto,  a  'cello  sonata,  two  violin  sonatas,  a  piece  for 
two  pianos,  and  several  piano  sonatas. 

Franck,  Johann  Wolfgang,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Hamburg  about  1641 ;  died  at  Lon- 
don about  1696.  His  works  include  sonatas  for  two 
violins,  also  several  books  of  sacred  songs. 

Franck,  Joseph,  Belgian  pianist,  composer  and 
writer,  brother  of  Cesar  Franck,  born  at  Liege  in  1820; 
died  at  Paris  in  1891.  He  composed  cantatas,  masses, 
motets,  piano  concertos,  piano  studies,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Franck,  Melchior,  German  composer,  born  at  Zit- 
tau  about  1573;  died  Koburg,  June  i,  1639.  He  was 
an  excellent  contrapuntist,  but  he  favored  the  soprano 
as  compared  to  the  other  parts,  thus  indirectly  aiding 
in  making  the  solo  melody  of  first  importance,  the  style 
cultivated  by  the  Italian  composers. 

Franck,  Michael,  German  composer,  born  Schleu- 
singen,  Mar.  16,  1609;  died  Coburg,  Sept.  24,  1667. 
His  works  included  chorales  and  other  forms  of  sacred 
music. 

Franck,  Richard,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
conductor  of  the  chorus  at  Kassel;  born  Cologne,  Jan. 
3,  1858;  student  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin 
and  the  Conservatory  at  Leipzig.  His  compositions  in- 
cluded instrumental,  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Francke,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Magde- 
burg, Dec.  6,  1892 ;  his  works  include  operas,  symphonic 
poems,  choruses,  songs  and  school  music. 

Francke,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Jan.  20,  1868;  his  works  include  operas,  pantomimes, 
cantatas,  songs,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet  and  violin 
pieces. 

Franckenstein,  Clemens  von  Freiherr,  German 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Wiesentheid,  July  14- 
1875.  He  studied  with  Iwan  Knorr  at  the  Frankfort 
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Conservatory,  and  with  Ludwig  Thuille  in  Munich,  and 
became  a  conductor  at  .the  Berlin  Royal  Opera;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Francmesnil,  Roger  de,  French  composer,  born  in 
Paris,  Dec.  2,  1884;  died  there,  Jan.  i,  1921 ;  pupil  of 
Diemer  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Franco,  nth  (or  I3th)  century  musicologist,  known 
variously,  according  to  the  place  where  he  happened  to 
be  employed,  as :  Franco  of  Cologne,  Franco  Leodiensis, 
Franco  de  Colonia,  Franco  Parisiensis,  Franco  of  Liege 
and  Franco  of  Paris.  He  was  the  first  writer  to  deal 
with  the  notation  of  measured  music,  that  is,  music  in 
which  each  note  has  a  certain  time  duration  as  compared 
with  other  notes.  How  well-founded  his  system  was 
upon  reason  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  while 
some  signs  have  been  added  and  others  slightly  altered, 
the  principles  of  Franconian  notation  are  in  use  today. 

Franco,  Johan,  contemporary  Dutch  composer  and 
pianist,  for  four  years  a  student  in  composition  with 
Willem  Pijper.  During  the  season  of  1937-38  he  ap- 
peared in  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Town  Hall, 
New  York.  His  works  have  been  played  in  America 
by  the  Durieux  Ensemble  and  the  Hans  Lange  Quar- 
tet; in  Rotterdam  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
in  Amsterdam  by  the  Feinland  Duo. 

Franco  da  Venezia,  see  Da  Venezia,  Franco. 

Franco-Mendes,  Hans,  Dutch  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Amsterdam,  Dec.  15,  1890.  He  studied 
with  Friedberg,  and  has  written  piano  music. 

Franco-Mendes,  Jacques,  Dutch  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1812;  died  at  Paris 
( ?) ;  his  works  were  entirely  for  the  'cello. 

Franco-Mendes,  Joseph,  Dutch  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Amsterdam,  May  4,  1816;  died  there,  Oct. 
14,  1841;  brother  of  Jacques  Franco-Mendes.  He 
studied  with  Bailliot,  and  composed  a  string  quartet. 

Franco  y  de  Bordons,  Jose  Maria,  Spanish  com- 
poser, pianist  and  accompanist  in  Madrid;  born  at 
Irun  in  1893.  His  works  include  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces  and  art  songs. 

Francoeur,  Frangois,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Sept.  28,  1698;  died  there,  Aug.  6, 
1787.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  orchestra,  cham- 
ber musician  to  the  King,  one  of  the  famous  "24 
violins,"  and  director  of  the  Opera  with  Jean-Fery 
Rebel.  He  wrote  two  sets  of  violin  sonatas  which  give 
evidence  of  considerable  progress  in  the  treatment  of 
the  instrument  as  compared  with  other  works  of  the 
same  period. 

Francoeur,  Louis  Joseph,  French  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1738;  died  there,  Mar. 
10,  1804.  He  was  conductor  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
of  the  royal  band,  and  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on 
instrumentation. 

Frangois,  G.  M.,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1873.  He  studied  with  Paul  Bailly,  and 


then  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  set  up  his 
own  business  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1898.  His  instru- 
ments are  modelled  after  those  of  J.  B.  Guadagnini, 
and  the  varnish  is  made  from  the  same  formula  as  that 
used  by  Jean  Baptiste  Vuillaume. 

Frank,  Eduard,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Amstetten,  Upper  Austria,  Mar.  8,  1895.  He 
studied  with  Hoyas  and  Sevcik;  his  compositions  in- 
clude two  concertos,  and  some  concert  pieces  for  the 
violin. 

Frank,  Ernst,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  Feb.  7,  1847;  died  Oberdobling,  near 
Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1889;  a  pupil  of  Franz  Lachner.  He 
was  court  director  at  Mannheim,  where  he  befriended 
Hermann  Gotz,  giving  him  encouragement  and  bring- 
ing out  one  of  his  operas.  He  succeeded  von  Biilow 
as  opera  director  at  Hanover;  his  compositions  include 
three  operas. 

Frank,  Josef,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Alt-P611a,  Upper  Austria,  Aug.  31,  1895 »  he  has  com- 
posed pieces  for  the  lute. 

Frank,  Marco,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1883.  He  studied  with  Massenet,  and  composed 
operas,  a  symphony,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Frank,  Paul,  Austrian  writer  of  opera  and  operetta 
librettos,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  14,  1885. 

Franke,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Barmen,  June  21,  1861 ;  died 
Cologne,  Apr.  3,  1932 ;  a  pupil  of  Franz  Wiillner.  His 
compositions  include  choral  works,  and  treatises  on 
musical  theory  and  organ  technique. 

Franke,  Hellmuth,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Sangerhausen,  Oct.  26,  1890.  He  studied  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  his  works  include  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  organ  sonatas,  and  a  Christmas 
cantata. 

Franke,  Hermann,  composer  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  in  Neusalz  a.d.  O.,  Feb.  9,  1834;  died 
at  Sorau  in  1919;  a  pupil  of  Marx.  His  compositions 
include  'cello,  vocal,  and  ensemble  works ;  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  on  liturgical  chanting,  also  published  a  hand- 
book of  music. 

Frankel,  Gisela,  igth  century  German  composer; 
her  works  include  choral  compositions  and  piano  pieces. 

Frankenberger,  Heinrich,  German  baritone  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Kulmbach,  May  2,  1868;  he  has 
composed  some  songs  and  has  written  various  treatises 
on  vocal  training. 

Frankenberger,  Heinrich  Friedrich,  German  com- 
poser and  theorist,  born  Wumbach,  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,  Aug.  20,  1824;  died  Sondershausen, 
Nov.  22,  1885.  Pupil  of  Plaidy,  Becker,  and  Haupt- 
mann.  His  works  include  operas,  preludes  and  post- 
ludes,  a  book  of  chorales,  piano  pieces,  songs,  an  organ 
method,  a  treatise  on  instrumentation  and  a  harmony 
textbook. 
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Frankenburger,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  in 
Munich,  July  5,  1897;  pupil  of  Beer-Walbrunn,  Klose, 
and  W.  Courvoisier.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Frankenstein,  Alfred,  contemporary  American 
writer,  lecturer  and  music  critic  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  "Chronicle." 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  German  city  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  European  opera  houses,  excellent  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  organizations,  and  several 
good  music  schools.    The  musical  center  of  the  city  is 
the  Opera  House,  which  was  designed  by  Lucae,  and 
opened  in  1880.     It  had  at  one  time  the  finest  and 
largest  stage  in  Germany,  seating  almost  two  thousand 
people.    The  opera  conductors  have  included  Dessoff, 
Weingartner  and  von  Hausegger.    The  orchestra  of  the 
opera  was  the  only  concert  orchestra  in  the  city  for 
many  years,  and  this  did  not  work  out  advantageously 
for  either  the  concerts  or  the  opera.     The  Museums 
Gesellschaft  is  the  leading  concert-giving  musical  so- 
ciety, but  their  program  only  includes  twelve  concerts 
a  year.     The   Frankfurter  Symphonie   Orchester   of 
ninety-five  musicians  was  founded  to  increase  the  op- 
portunity for  the  local  musical  public  to  hear  orchestral 
music.    This  orchestra  was  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Frankfurter  Orchester  Verein,  and  has  given 
many  symphony  concerts  conducted  by  Ernst  Wendel. 
Other  orchestras  include  the  Philharmonischer  Verein 
conducted  by  Kretschmar,  and  the  Konsertverein  Or- 
chester under  the  direction  of  Probst.     The  leading 
chamber  music  organization  is  the  Amar  Quartet,  which 
has  achieved  an  international  reputation,  but  is  seldom 
heard  in  Frankfort.     There  is  also  a  quartet  in  con- 
nection with  the  Frankfort  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  Lensewski  Quartet.     Chamber  concerts  are  also 
given  by  the  Frankfurter  Blaser  Kammer-musik  Verein- 
igung.     There  are  more  than  a  hundred  choirs  and 
choral  organizations  including  the  Singakademie  con- 
ducted by  Gambke,   the   Caecilien   Chor  directed   by 
Temesvary   and   the   Ruhlscher   Gesangverein,   under 
Scherchen's  direction.     The  City  Library  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  choral  music.    The  most  famous  music 
school  in  Frankfort  is  the  H och  Conservatorium,  which 
was  founded  in  1877  by  Joachim  Raff  with  money  left 
by  Dr.  Hoch,  a  Frankfort  citizen.     Its  directors  have 
included  Raff,  B.  Scholz,  I.  Knorr,  Bauszner,  and  Ber- 
nard   Seldes.      The    Frankfurter    Musikschule    was 
founded  in  1860,  and  there  is  also  Heinemann's  Musik- 
institut,  the  Akademie  fur  Kunstgesang  und  Musik, 
and  the  Mozartstiftung  which  was  founded  in  1838. 
Ferdinand   Killer,    Mathilde   Marches!,   and   Herman 
Abendroth  were  among  the  famous  musicians  born  in 
Frankfort. 


Frankfort  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  German 
string  quartet  composed  of  Hugo  Heerman,  first  vio- 
lin; Bassermann,  second  violin;  Naret-Koning,  viola; 
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and  Hugo  Becker,  violoncello.  It  attained  great 
artistry  in  the  interpretation  of  classical  chamber  music. 
Frankl,  Paul  Josef,  Moravian  composer  and  con- 
cert accompanist,  born  Brunn,  Dec.  21,  1892;  his  works 
include  a  symphony,  overture,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  American  statesman,  born 
Boston,  Jan.  17,  1706;  died  Philadelphia,  Apr.  17,  1790. 
He  improved  the  harmonica  (musical  glasses)  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  available  for  practical  use.  He 
also  wrote  entertainingly  on  Scotch  music,  and  made 
witty  comments  on  the  music  of  his  day. 

Franko,  Nahan,  American  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  New  Orleans,  July  23,  1861;  brother  of  Sam 
Franko.  He  made  his  debut  with  Adelina  Patti  at 
eight,  and  toured  the  world  with  her,  later  studying  with 
Rappoldi,  De  Ahna,  Wilhelmj  and  Joachim.  After  con- 
certizing  for  some  years,  he  joined  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  orchestra  in  1883,  finally  becoming  con- 
certmaster,  ballet  conductor  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
ned, and  full  conductor  with  Vigna  and  Hertz  in  1905 ; 
he  was  the  first  American-born  musician  to  assume  this 
post.  In  1907  Franko  organized  his  own  orchestra, 
and  gave  a  series  of  summer  concerts  in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  private  engage- 
ments. 

Franko,  Sam,  American  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  20,  1857;  died  New  York, 
May  6,  1937;  brother  of  Nahan  Franko.  He  studied 
with  Joachim,  Vieuxtemps  and  Leonard,  made  his  New 
York  debut  in  1869,  and  concertized  in  Germany  and 
France  for  several  seasons.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  Boston,  in  1880,  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  New  York,  in 
1884,  and  in  1900  organized  a  series  of  "Concerts  of 
Old  Music,"  presenting  chamber  music  of  the  17th  and 
i8th  centuries.  It  was  during  these  series  that  he  in- 
troduced to  New  York  Arnold  Dolmetsch  and  his  fam- 
ily, playing  viols  and  recorders.  From  1900  to  1915 
he  was  head  of  the  violin  department  at  the  Stern  Con- 
servatory in  Berlin,  and  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  taught  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  making  nu- 
merous transcriptions  for  the  violin,  he  wrote  several 
pieces  for  that  instrument.  His  autobiography,  Chords 
and  Discords — Memories  and  Musings  of  an  Ameri- 
can Musician,  was  published  in  1938. 

Franquin,  Merri,  French  trumpet  virtuoso,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Lanqon,  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Oct.  17, 
1848.  He  became  professor  of  the  trumpet  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  invented  a  trumpet  with  five  pistons,  and 
wrote  a  highly  regarded  method  for  the  instrument. 

Fransella,  Albert,  igth  century  Dutch  flutist,  born 
at  Amsterdam,  of  Dutch-Italian  parentage.  He  studied 
with  his  father  and  de  Jong,  appeared  in  public  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  played  under  Brahms  when  sixteen. 
He  made  his  London  debut  under  Riviere  at  a  prom- 
enade concert,  and  became  principal  flutist  with  the 
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Scottish,  Queen's  Hall  and  Royal  Philharmonic  orches- 
tras ;  also  teacher  at  Trinity  College  of  Music,  London. 
Frantz,  Dalies,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  at  Denver,  Colo.  He  studied  in  Denver,  Boston, 
and  with  Guy  Maier  before  going  to  Europe,  where 
his  teachers  were  Artur  Schnabel  and  Vladimir  Horo- 
witz. After  attending  the  University  of  Michigan,  he 
\von  several  prizes,  including  that  of  the  Schubert  Foun- 
dation, and  has  appeared  successfully  in  the  United 
States' in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit  and 
Philadelphia  Orchestras. 

Frantzen,  Heinrich,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  Oct.  I,  1880.  He  was  a  military- 
band  leader  during  the  World  War,  and  has  composed 
fantasias,  potpourris,  and  many  popular  marches. 

Franz  (real  name  Franz  Gautier),  French  tenor, 
born  Paris,  1876.  He  won  a  singing  contest  under  the 
name  of  "Franz,"  and  made  his  debut  in  1909  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  Lohengrin.  He  also  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, Italy  and  South  America,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  Wagnerian  singers. 

Franz,  Ewald,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Langburkersdorf,  Neustadt,  July  15,  1870.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  his  compositions  include 
motets,  male  choruses,  songs,  a  piano  sonata  and  violin 
pieces. 

Franz,  J.  H.,  see  Hochberg,  Graf  von. 

Franz,  Karl,  German  horn  player  and  performer  on 
the  baryton,  born  at  Langenbielau,  Silesia,  in  1738; 
died  at  ^Munich  in  1802.  His  selection  of  so  unusual 
and  difficult  an  instrument  as  the  baryton  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  patron,  Prince  Nicholas  Ester- 
hazy,  played  it,  and  also  that  Haydn  used  it  freely  in 
his  compositions.  Haydn  wrote  a  cantata  for  voice 
and  baryton  expressly  for  him. 

Franz,  Leo,  Czech  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Prague,  Dec.  4,  1895;  his  works  include  stage  music, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Franz,  Marie  Hinrichs,  see  Hinrichs,  Marie. 

Franz,  Oskar,  German  French  horn  player  and 
composer,  born  Pulsnitz,  Dec.  30,  1843 1  died  Sept.  25, 
1889.  He  composed  a  method,  a  concerto,  solo  pieces 
and  technical  exercises  for  the  horn. 

Franz,  Robert  (originally  Knauth),  German  com- 
poser and  music  editor,  born  Halle,  June  28,  1815 ;  died 
there,  Oct.  24,  1892.  He  was  the  son  of  Cristoph 
Franz  Knauth,  changing  his  last  name  by  royal  per- 
mission in  1847.  He  studied  at  Dessau  with  Fr. 
Schneider,  and  became  organist,  conductor  of  the  Sing- 
akademie,  and  music  director  at  the  University  at  Halle. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  the  German 
Lied;  his  works  include  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  songs  in  the  same  high  category  as  those  of 
Schubert  andi  Schumann.  Franz-  became  almost  to- 
tally deaf  in  1864,  and  turned  largely  from  composing 
to  making  elaborate  but  highly  successful  revisions  of 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  He  also  composed  church 


music,  including  a  Psalm,  a  Kyrie  for  chorus  a  cap- 
pella,  a  choral  liturgy,  and  numerous  part-songs. 

Franz,  Stephan,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1785 ;  died  there  about  1850.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger  and  a  friend  of  Haydn,  from 
whom  he  received  valuable  advice  in  composition.  He 
acted  as  musical  director  for  important  families,  as  a 
concert  performer  and  as  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna.  In  addition  to 
orchestral  and  chamber  works,  he  wrote  a  rondo  for 
harp  and  orchestra,  and  a  septet  for  flute,  oboe,  bas- 
soon, horn,  violin,  'cello  and  bass. 

Franzl,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Schwetzingen,  Palatinate,  May  24,  1770;  died 
Mannheim,  Nov.  19,  1833;  pupil  of  his  father  Ignaz 
Franzl.  He  made  long  tours  with  his  father,  and  took 
lessons  from  Pleyel,  Richter  and  Padre  Mattei.  In 
1806  he  succeeded  Cannabich  as  court  director  at  Mu- 
nich. At  this  period  he  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  living  violinists,  but  Spohr,  who  heard  him 
at  St.  Petersburg,  spoke  rather  slightingly  of  his  meth- 
ods. He  was  a  prolific  composer  of  violin  music,  hav- 
ing written  nine  concertos,  four  concertinos,  a  concer- 
tante,  and  three  duos ;  also  operas  and  orchestral  works. 
Franzl,  Ignaz,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Mannheim,  June  3,  1734;  died  there  in  1803.  He  was 
musical  director  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Mannheim,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  performers  of  his 
time.  His  works  include  violin  concertos  and  chamber 
music. 

Franzoni,  Amante,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Mantua,  15 — ;  died  after  1619;  his  works  include 
sacred  music  and  madrigals. 

Frappe  (Fr.),  beaten;  the  down  beat;  the  opposite 
of  leve,  the  up  beat. 

Fraschini,  Gaetano,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Pavia  in 
1815;  died  Naples,  May  24,  1887.  Fetis  heard  him  in 
1841  and  admired  his  voice.  Hearing  him  again  nine 
years  later,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  not  only  was 
the  purity  of  his  tone  undiminished,  but  that  he  had 
learned  to  sing  better  than  before.  His  tours  took  him 
to  Bologna,  Venice,  Turin,  Padua,  London  and  Vienna, 
Frase  (It.),  phrase. 

Fraser,  Angus  MacMillan,  Scotch-Canadian  bag- 
pipe player,  teacher  and  manufacturer,  born  Canada, 
June  17,  1873;  died  New  York,  Mar.  6,  1938.  He  had 
his  own  Angus  Fraser's  Lovatt  Pipe  Band,  won  several 
competitions  in  Scotland,  and  manufactured  his  own 
instruments. 

Fraser-Simson,  Harold,  English  composer,  was 
born  at  London  in  1878.  He  was  educated  in  music  at 
Charterhouse  and  by  private  teachers.  His  operetta 
Maid  of  the  Mountains  is  well-known ;  other  works  are 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  The  Hums  of  Pooh,  Now  We 
Are  Six,  Toad  of  Toad  Hall  and  When  We  Were  Very 
Young. 
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Frasi,  Felice,  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Piacenza  in  1805 ;  died  at  Vercelli  in  1879.  He  was 
an  organist  and  teacher  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  and 
composed  an  opera,  a  symphony  and  some  church  mu- 
sic. 

Frasi,  Giulia,  i8th  century  Italian  singer;  she  first 
appeared  at  London  in  1743,  and  remained  there  for 
several  years,  singing  in  operas  and  oratorios  by  Han- 
del, Pergolesi  and  Jommelli. 

Frater,  Lorenz,  Hungarian  composer,  born  at  Buda- 
pest in  1872 ;  died  there,  Mar.  13,  1930;  his  works  were 
chiefly  songs. 

Frati,  Lodovico,  Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Bologna,  Dec.  14,  1855 ;  studied  with  Parisini  and 
Busi ;  his  works  deal  chiefly  with  the  musical  history  of 
Bologna. 

Frauenchor  (Ger.),  (i)  a  woman's  chorus,  (2)  a 
composition  for  a  woman's  chorus. 

Frauenlob  (Heinrich  von  Meissen),  one  of  the 
last  Minnesingers,  who  died  at  Mainz  on  Nov.  29,  1318. 

Frau  ohne  Schatten,  Die,  see  Woman  without  a 
Shadow,  The. 

Freake,  John  George,  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser; twelve  pieces  for  "various  instruments"  were 
published  by  him  in  1746. 

Frebinet,  Jean,  see  Frebrnnet,  Jean. 

Frebrunet  (Frebinet),  Jean,  i8th  century  French 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Bordeaux  and  Paris  from 
1718  to  1770.  His  instruments  are  marked  by  the  use 
of  fine  woods,  and  a  yellowish-brown  varnish. 

Freccia,  Massimo,  Italian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Florence  in  1907.  He  studied  at  the  Florence 
Conservator}-,  also  in  Vienna  with  Franz  Schalk,  later 
directing  the  Budapest  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  La 
Scala  in  Milan  and  the  Augusteo  in  Rome  in  addition  to 
orchestras  in  Warsaw,  Prague,  Paris  and  Vienna.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1938  he  conducted  several  concerts 
at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  in  New  York. 

Freeh,  J.  G.,  German  composer,  born  Kaltenthal, 
Stuttgart,  Jan.  17,  1790;  died  Esslingen,  Aug.  23,  1864; 
his  works  include  operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  organ 
pieces  and  songs. 

Freddamente  or  con  freddezza  (It),  coldly,  in- 
differently. 

Freddi,  Amadio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Padua  in  1614;  his  works  include  church  music 
and  madrigals. 

Frederich,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Luneburg, 
Apr.  22,  1882;  he  has  composed  operas,  symphonies, 
symphonic  poems,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Frederick  the  Great  (Friedrich  II),  King  of  Prus- 
sia, German  flutist  and  amateur  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Jan.  24,  1712;  died  Sans  Souci,  near  Potsdam,  Aug.  17, 
1786.  He  studied  with  Hayn  and  Quantz,  and  when 
his  father  objected  to  further  musical  study,  engaged 
servants  with  musical  ability  who  played  duets  with 
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his  valet,  Fredersdorf .  Upon  ascending  the  throne  in 
1740,  he  established  a  court  band,  and  spent  huge  sums 
of  money  on  musical  enterprises.  He  was  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  flute,  and  his  compositions  include  an 
opera,  //  re  pastore,  an  overture,  Acis  und  Galathea,  and 
numerous  flute  solos.  He  admired  German  music  to 
the  same  degree  as  he  disliked  that  of  Italy  and  France. 

Frederick  Stearns  Collection  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, see  Stevrns  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Frederika,  operetta,  music  by  Franz  Lehar,  first 
produced  in  Vienna;  its  American  premiere  took  place 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  New  York,  Apr.  26,  1937. 
The  story  is :  Frederika,  daughter  of  the  village  pastor 
at  Sesenheim,  is  in  love  with  Goethe,  but  he  is  afraid 
to  kiss  her  because  of  the  curse  of  one  of  her  former 
sweethearts,  but  Frederika  kisses  the  curse  away. 
Later,  when  Frederika  and  Goethe  are  present  at  a 
party  in  Strassburg,  Goethe  shows  his  friend  Weyland 
a  letter  from  Captain  von  Knebel,  in  which  he  (Goethe) 
is  offered  a  high  post  at  the  Duke's  court  if  he  remains 
unmarried.  Weyland  is  anxious  for  Goethe  to  accept, 
and  warns  Frederika  that  she  is  standing  in  the  way 
of  her  lover's  career,  whereupon  she  insists  that  Goethe 
accept  the  post.  Goethe,  feeling  that  she  is  willing  to 
let  him  go  because  she  does  not  love  him,  decides  to 
accept.  Eight  years  later  Frederika  meets  Goethe,  and 
tells  him  she  has  been  faithful  to  him ;  they  exchange 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity,  and  bid  each  other  farewell  for- 
ever. 

Frederiksen,  Emil  Juel,  see  Juel-Frederiksen,  Emit. 

Frederiksen,  Frederik  Christian,  Norwegian  vio- 
linist and  conductor,  born  Frederikshald,  Nov.  23,  1869. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Jadassohn 
and  Sitt,  and  later  with  Sauret  and  Marsick.  After 
touring  in  Europe  and  England,  he  taught  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  the  Chicago  Musical 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

Frederiksen,  Tenna,  Danish  soprano,  born  Copen- 
hagen, May  16,  1887 ;  she  has  appeared  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal Scandinavian  opera  houses. 

Frederix,  Gustave,  Belgian  writer,  born  at  Liege  in 
1834;  died  at  Brussels  in  1894.  He  acted  as  music 
critic  on  a  Belgian  newspaper ;  some  of  his  essays  were 
published  after  his  death. 

Fredi,  Count  Fabio,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Rome  in  1845 ;  died  in  1894.  He  was  at  first  an  ama- 
teur at  Todi,  and  then  set  himself  up  in  business  at 
Rome  in  1879.  His  son,  Count  Rodolpho  Fredi  (q.v.), 
was  also  a  violin  maker,  and  established  his  business 
in  the  same  city  in  1885. 

Fredi,  Count  Rodolfo,  Italian  violin  maker,  bora 
at  Todi  in  1861 ;  son  of  Count  Fabio  Fredi.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  his  father,  and  then  established 
his  own  business  at  Rome.  His  instruments  include 
violins  built  on  his  own  model,  and  others  based  on 
those  of  the  Cremonese  makers. 
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Fredon  (Fr.),  obsolete  name  for  a  melodic  embel- 
lishment such  as  a  roulade,  trill  or  tremolo. 

Fredrikshamm,  Will  Junker,  see  Junker-Fredrik- 
shamm,  Will 

Free  chant,  a  form  of  musical  recitative  for  the 
Psalms  and  canticles. 

Free  Fantasia,  the  name  occasionally  given  to  the 
development  section  of  a  major  composition. 

Free  Fugue,  one  written  without  regard  to  strict 
rules. 

Free  Music  School,  an  institution  founded  in  1862 
by  Lomakin  and  Balakireff  in  St.  Petersburg.  Al- 
though the  school  was  primarily  for  choral  singing,  its 
great  service  in  Russian  musical  life  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  orchestral  works  by  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Liszt,  Berlioz  (and  the  younger  Russian  composers) 
through  the  medium  of  symphonic  concerts  given  under 
the  direction  of  Balakireff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  from 
1862  to  1881. 

Free  parts,  parts  added  to  a  canon  or  fugue  to  com- 
plete or  enrich  the  harmony. 

Free  Reed,  see  Reed.. 

Freed,  Isadore,  Russian  composer,  born  Mar.  26, 
1900.  He  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  child  and 
has  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  attending  and  re- 
ceiving a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  awarded  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  also  stud- 
ied composition  with  Ernest  Bloch  in  New  York  and 
d'Indy  in  Paris;  piano  with  Boyle  in  Philadelphia, 
Margulies  in  New  York  and  Weiss  in  Berlin,  and  be- 
came a  student  of  organ  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
Paris.  He  has  written  a  symphony,  several  symphonic 
suites,  a  sacred  cantata,  three  string  quartets,  a  piano 
quintet,  a  one-act  opera,  Homo  Sum,  a  ballet,  Vibra- 
tions, and  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Freeman,  Henry  Lawrence,  American  negro  com- 
poser, born  Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  9,  1875.  He  studied 
with  Johann  Beck  and  Edwin  Schonert,  taught  music 
at  Wilberforce  University,  and  has  composed  exten- 
sively in  the  larger  forms,  including  the  symphonic 
poem  The  Slave,  and  several  operas. 

Freeman,  Jay  C.,  contemporary  American  violin 
expert  and  violin  maker,  born  Chicago.  He  began  mak- 
ing violins  in  1888,  and  then  turned  to  specializing  in 
old  fiddles,  becoming  head  of  the  old  instrument  de- 
partment of  Lyon  and  Healy,  Chicago,  111.,  and  later 
of  the  same  department  in  the  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Freeman,  Thomas  Frederick,  Canadian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Dec.  26,  1883.  He 
studied  with  Leopold  Godowsky  and  in  Berlin,  made  his 
debut  at  Berlin  in  1908,  and  has  written  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  an  operetta. 

Freer,  Eleanor  (nee  Everest),  American  composer, 
born  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1864.  She  was  the  daugh- 


ter of  the  musical  theorist,  Cornelius  Everest,  studied 
with  Marchesi  and  Godard  in  Paris  and  after  her  mar- 
riage to  Archibald  E.  Freer  of  Chicago  in  1891,  with 
Ziehn.  She  became  a  well-known  song  composer,  hav- 
ing written  over  one  hundred  and  forty  songs,  the  finest 
being  her  song  cycle  for  medium  voice  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's entire  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  called  "a 
colossal  work"  by  Ziehn.  She  also  composed  trios  and 
quartets  for  men's,  women's  and  mixed  voices,  piano 
pieces,  and  two  one-act  operas,  The  Court  Jester,  and 
A  Christmas  Tale,  produced  at  Chicago,  111.,  during 
the  1937-1938  season. 

Frege,  Livia  (nee  Gerhard),  German  soprano,  born 
Gera,  June  13,  1818;  died  Leipzig,  Aug.  22,  1891 ;  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig  under  Pohlenz.  She  first  appeared  at 
a  Gewandhaus  concert  with  Clara  Wieck,  in  1832.  In 
1833  she  made  her  debut  in  Spohr's  Jessonda,  and  for 
several  years  appeared  in  many  different  roles.  After 
her  marriage  she  engaged  only  in  concert  work;  her 
home  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  finest  musicians  of  the 
time,  and  she  maintained  a  band  in  which  David  was 
concertmaster  and  Lange  conductor. 

Fregiatura  (It.),  a  grace,  embellishment. 
Frehse,  Albin,  German  horn  player,  born  Leipzig, 
Feb.  10,  1878;  first  horn  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
and  writer  of  a  horn  method. 
Frei  (Ger.),  free. 

Frei,  Josef,  Swiss  composer,  born  Schotz,  Lucerne, 
Mar.  1 6,  1872;  he  has  composed  church  music  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Freia,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  sung  by,  a  soprano.  In  the  first  opera  of  the 
four  in  this  cycle,  The  Rhinegold,  Freia,  goddess  of 
youth  and  beauty,  is  given  to  two  giants  in  payment  for 
the  building  of  the  gods'  castle.  The  gods,  finding 
themselves  getting  old  and  ugly  without  Freia,  drive  an- 
other bargain  with  the  giants,  and  Freia  is  returned  to 
them  in  exchange  for  the  gold  taken  from  the  Rhine 
maidens. 

Freiberg,  Otto,  German  violinist,  music  director 
and  teacher,  born  Naumberg,  Apr.  26,  1846;  died 
Gottingen,  Nov.  2,  1926;  he  occupied  the  position  of 
music  director  at  Marburg  University  and  at  Got- 
tingen. 

Freidank  (Vridank),  an  early  I2th  and  late  I3th 
century  German  travelling  singer,  one  of  the  Crusaders. 
His  best  known  work  is  a  collection  of  proverbs  com- 
piled in  the  form  of  a  didactic  poem,  Bescheidenheit 
(Wisdom),  which  was  very  popular  in  its  day. 

Freier  (Freyer)  August,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Mulda  in  1803 ;  he  was  active  in  Warsaw 
for  many  years,  and  wrote  a  large  amount  of  fine  or- 
gan music. 

Freiheit  (Ger.),  license  or  liberty. 
Freischiitz,  Der,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Johann  Friedrich  Kind,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  first  produced  at  Berlin  on  June  18,  1821.    The 
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story  is :  Max,  a  young  hunter,  loves  Agathe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Kuno,  the  Prince  of  Bohemia's  head  ranger. 
The  prince  has  promised  Max  that  he  shall  succeed 
Kuno,  who  is  growing  old,  if  he  is  victorious  in  the 
shooting  match.  Casper,  another  ranger,  also  loves 
Agathe,  and  has  sold  himself  to  Samiel,  the  demon. 
He  hits  on  a  plan  to  free  himself,  and  win  Agathe  by 
selling  Max  to  Samiel.  At  midnight  in  the  Wolf's 
Glen,  Casper  meets  Max,  who  receives  seven  magic 
bullets.  Six  of  them  will  hit  any  mark  he  aims  at,  but 
the  seventh  is  to  be  directed  by  the  Demon.  On  the 
day  of  the  shooting  match,  Max  wins  with  the  six 
magic  bullets.  Then  the  prince  commands  that  he  fire 
the  seventh  at  a  flying  dove.  Unfortunately  the  dove 
takes  the  form  of  Agathe  as  he  shoots,  and  Max  be- 
lieves that  he  has  slain  his  beloved;  but  a  holy  wreath 
which  she  wears  saves  her  life,  and  Casper's  heart  is 
pierced  by  the  seventh  bullet.  Through  the  intercession 
of  an  aged  hermit,  Max  is  forgiven  for  having  resorted 
to  magic ;  he  wins  Agathe  and  the  trial  shot  is  forever 
abolished.  The  overture  to  Der  Freischiits  (q.v.)  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  orchestral  concert 
works. 

Freischiitz  Overture,  the  prelude  to  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber's  opera  with  the  same  title;  the  overture 
was  started  on  Feb.  22,  1820,  and  finished  May  13, 
"and  with  it  the  whole  opera,"  Weber  states  in  his  diary. 
It  was  first  performed  at  Berlin  on  June  18,  1821 ;  its 
success  was  incredible:  "Overture  and  opera  were  en- 
cored. Everything  went  exceedingly  well  and  was 
sung  con  amore.  I  was  called  before,  the  curtain  and 
.  .  .  verses  and  wreaths  came  flying,"  Weber  again 
writes  in  his  diary.  The  success  of  this  overture  set- 
tled the  future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  In 
London,  when  the  opera  was  first  performed  in  Eng- 
lish, in  July,  1824,  W.  T.  Parke  wrote :  "The  overture 
embraces  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  airs  in  the  opera, 
ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  is  quite 
original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages,  and  the 
finely  contrasted  simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect 
which  was  irresistible.  It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Freisingen,  Eberhard  von,  see  Eberhard  von  Frei- 
singen. 

Freisler,  Karl,  Moravian  composer,  born  Zwittau, 
Oct.  25,  1865.  He  studied  with  H.  Gradener;  his  com- 
positions include  a  singspiel,  and  numerous  songs. 

Freitas,  Branco,  Luiz  de,  Portuguese  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Lisbon,  Oct.  12,  1890 ;  pupil  of  Hum- 
perdinck  in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  organ, 
choral,  orchestral,  instrumental,  vocal,  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Frei  Toft,  i8th  century  Danish  violinist.  He  was 
a  virtuoso  on  his  instrument,  and  became  chamber 
musician  to  King  Frederic  V. 

Freixas,  Narcisa,  Spanish  composer,  born  at  Bar- 
celona in  1860;  died  there,  Dec.  20,  1926. 
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Frelon,  Louis  Francois  Alexandra,  French  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Orleans  in  1825 ;  an  active 
promoter  of  the  harmonium  when  that  instrument  first 
came  into  use.  He  wrote  music  for  harmonium,  and 
for  harmonium  and  piano. 

Fremart,  Henri,  I7th  century  French  composer;  di- 
rector of  music  at  the  Rouen  Cathedral  and  vicar  at 
Notre  Dame,  Paris.  His  works  included  masses  and 
other  forms  of  sacred  music. 

Fremente  (It.),  furiously. 

Fremstad,  Olive,  Swedish  dramatic  soprano,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1872.  She  was  a  piano  prodigy  in 
Sweden,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  ten,  where 
she  studied  in  Minneapolis,  and  became  soloist  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York.  She  then  studied  for 
two  years  with  Lilli  Lehman,  later  singing  in  Munich, 
Bayreuth  and  Vienna,  and  making  her  debut  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  in  1902,  and  her  American  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1903,  as 
Sieglinde,  with  such  success  that  she  remained  there  for 
eleven  seasons.  She  was  particularly  suited  to  Wag- 
nerian  roles,  and  also  created  the  title  role  of  Strauss' 
Salome  in  New  York  and  Paris.  Her  favorite  roles 
were  Isolde  and  Briinnhilde. 

French,  Charles,  Irish  music  publisher,  born  Dub- 
lin, June  26,  1861;  died  New  York,  Aug.  17,  1916. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  after  studying  in  Eng- 
land, founded  "The  Musical  Leader"  at  Chicago,  111., 
in  1899  and  was  intimately  connected  with  musical 
activities  in  that  city  until  his  death. 

French,  Florence,  contemporary  English  music 
critic  and  writer  on  music,  born  in  London;  wife  of 
Charles  French.  She  aided  her  husband  in  founding 
"The  Musical  Leader"  and  "The  Concert-Goer"  in 
Chicago,  editing  both  magazines,  and  also  writing  nu- 
merous critical  articles. 

French-American  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century 
American  string  quartet,  founded  at  New  York  City. 
The  personnel  included  Gustave  Tinlot,  first  violin; 
Reber  Johnson,  second  violin;  Saul  Sharrow,  viola; 
and  Paul  Kefer,  violoncello. 

French  Chamber  Music.  The  entire  eighteenth 
century  was  a  flourishing  one  for  chamber  music  in 
France,  for  concerts  were  offered  privately  by  the 
wealthy  aristocracy  who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
predilection  for  novelties.  After  the  Revolution,  wealth 
passed  into  the  hands  of  conservatives  who  would  not 
tolerate  contemporary  composers,  but  chamber  music 
was  never  entirely  neglected,  though  little  information 
is  available  on  it.  Concerts  were  given  at  Maison  Wen- 
zel  and  Rue  I'Echiquier;  in  1814,  Baillot  gave  several 
popular  chamber  concerts,  including  his  own  works 
with  those  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  Bohemian  com- 
poser, Reicha,  came  to  Paris  and  his  quintets  for  winds 
were  in  great  vogue  from  1815  to  1818;  Cherubini's 
scholarly  quartets  were  scarcely  appreciated  in  the  de- 
teriorating taste  of  the  day.  In  1835,  however,  a  new 
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turn  came  with  the  meetings  of  the  Gymnase  Musicale ; 
the  Cercle  de  Beze  was  formed  under  Louis-Philippe 
which  in  1846  gave  a  first  performance  of  a  work  by 
Gouvy.  Under  the  second  empire  the  Union  Artistique 
\vas  founded  by  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  the  Societe 
des  Jeunes  Artistes  gave  alternate  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  programs.  Gouvy,  H.  Bertini,  Litolff,  Nie- 
dermayer,  Fetis,  Lefebure-Wely,  Deldevez,  Kreutzer, 
Reber,  Georges  Mathias  and  Louise  Farrenc  began  to 
appear  on  programs.  Cesar  Franck's  trios  are  dated 
1841,  but  were  unknown  until  considerably  later;  Ber- 
lioz did  not  exist  in  chamber  music.  During  the  last 
days  of  the  empire,  chamber  music  was  much  in  fash- 
ion; Felicien  David,  Saint-Saens  and  Lalo  began  to 
assert  themselves.  After  1850  more  and  more  chamber 
concerts  were  organized  with  frequent  performances  of 
Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  quartets.  Joachim  gave  con- 
certs in  1850  at  the  Salle  Erard  of  works  by  Mendels- 
sohn and  Madame  Farrenc  on  the  same  programs  with 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  Maurin 
Quartet  in  1849  started  the  struggle  to  present  Bee- 
thoven's later  quartets  to  an  unwilling  public,  and  in 
1852  produced  the  last  six  in  public.  The  Quartet 
Anningaud  started  in  1856,  and  occasionally  conceded 
to  the  contemporaries.  In  1869  the  Trompette  was 
founded  by  M.  Lemoine,  featuring  subscription  con- 
certs that  excluded  moderns  until  1880,  when  Saint- 
Saens  received  a  commission  from  them.  Up  to  that 
time  Saint-Saens  had  been  forced  to  offer  his  works 
to  the  public  in  concerts  at  his  own  expense.  In  1867 
fidouard  Colonne  started  a  series  of  chamber  concerts, 
and  quartet  associations  became  considerable,  such  as 
the  Societe  Classique,  Quartet  Lamoureux,  Seances  de 
Musique  de  Chambre,  Marsick  Quartet  and  Delaborde 
Trio,  etc.  In  1871,  however,  the  first  real  opportunity 
for  performance  of  French  works  was  created  with  the 
Societe  Nationale  de  Musique;  this  was  the  work  prin- 
cipally of  Saint-Saens  and  Romain  Bussine,  who 
brought  together  Cesar  Franck,  Massenet,  Gabriel 
Faure,  Guiraud,  Henri  Duparc,  Theodore  Dubois,  Gar- 
dn,  and  Taffanel.  Many  of  these  composers  were 
spurred  to  greater  activity  in  chamber  music  composi- 
tion by  the  opportunities  for  performance  here;  later 
works  by  d'Indy,  Chausson,  Dukas,  Maynard,  Debussy, 
Ravel  and  Florent  Schmitt  had  first  performances 
through  this  organization.  It  finally  dissolved  in  1909, 
and  a  new  Societe  Musicale  Independante  resulted  to 
which  Louis  Aubert,  Andre  Caplet,  Roger  Ducasse, 
Jean  Huret,  Ch.  Koechlin,  and  Vuillermoz  combined 
with  Faure,  Schmitt  and  Ravel;  Stravinski,  Bela- 
Bartok  and  Cyril  Scott  were  among  the  foreign  mem- 
bers. Other  societies  for  chamber  music  include  The 
Societe  Philharmonique,  concerts  of  the  Revue  Musicale 
(1920),  the  Jean  Wiener  series,  Societe  Moderne  des 
Instruments  a  Vent,  Societe  des  Instruments  a  Vent 
(founded  by  Taffanel),  Societe  des  Instruments  an- 
dens  (founded  by  Casadesus),  Societe  Violes  et  Clave- 
cin and  the  clubs  Le  Cameleon  and  L'Oewure  inedite. 


Modern  French  composers  are  writing  more  and  more 
for  chamber  music;  Darius  Milhaud,  Honegger,  Pou- 
lenc,  Roussel  and  Ropartz,  as  well  as  others  mentioned 
before,  are  also  outstanding  creators  of  important  music 
for  this  medium.  Among  the  outstanding  quartets  of 
recent  times  are  the  Capet  Quartet,  the  Hewitt 
Quartet,  Andolfi  Quartet,  Calvet  Quartet,  Capelle 
Quartet,  Chailley  Quartet,  Criniere  Quartet,  Krettly 
Quartet,  Zighera  Quartet;  also  the  Bastide,  Cantrelle, 
Carembat,  Lejeune,  Loiseau,  Oberdoerfer,  and  Pascal- 
Touche  Quartets.  Of  the  permanent  trios  there  are 
the  Societe  des  Trios  Anciens  et  Modernes,  and  Trio 
de  Paris,  the  Trio  Hispania  and  the  Cortot-Thibaut- 
Casals  Trio. 

French  Horn,  see  Horn. 

French  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Mu- 
sical. 

French  Sixth,  the  augmented  6th  chord  with  major 
3rd  and  augmented  4th. 

"French  Suites."  These  suites  for  clavier,  written 
at  Coethen  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  were  designed 
in  their  light-hearted  nature  and  their  comparative  tech- 
nical simplicity,  for  Anna  Magdalina,  Bach's  second 
wife.  They  are  six  in  number,  and  composed  in  dance 
rhythms,  all  having  the  customary  allemande,  courante, 
and  sarabande  at  the  beginning,  and  closing  with  a 
gigue.  The  title  "French"  was  not  given  to  these  suites 
by  Bach;  it  is  derived  from  their  adherence  to  the 
French  style  of  suite  as  written  by  Couperin  le  Grand. 

Frene,  Eugene  Henri,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Stfassburg  about  1860;  died  at  Paris 
in  1896.  He  conducted  the  Alsatian  Choral  Society  of 
Paris ;  one  of  his  operas  was  produced  in  Paris. 

Frenguelli,  Filippo,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Perugia,  Aug.  23,  1827 ;  died  there,  Apr.  12,  1892 ; 
his  works  included  church  music,  songs  and  numerous 
piano  pieces. 

Frenkel,  Paul,  Russian  pianist,  born  Kischinef, 
May  22,  1891.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule, 
and  became  professor  of  piano  at  the  Rotterdam  Con- 
servatory. 

Frenkel,  Stefan,  Polish  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Warsaw,  Nov.  21,  1902.'  He  studied  with  Leopold 
Auer,  Adolf  Busch  and  Carl  Flesch,  toured  as  a  con- 
cert violinist,  and  became  concertmaster  of  the  Dres- 
den Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  quartet  for  four  violins,  violin  pieces,  a  violin 
sonata,  a  suite  for  two  violins  and  numerous  piano 
pieces. 

Frenkel  Trio,  contemporary  Dutch  piano  trio,  estab- 
lished at  The  Hague  in  1925,  with  Paul  Frenkel,  piano  ; 
Sam  Swaap,  violin;  and  Charles  van  Isterdael,  violon- 
cello. They  have  appeared  successfully  in  various 
European  countries,  and  have  made  many  phonograph 
recordings. 

Frenner,  Karl  M.,  see  Meyer-Frenner,  Karl. 
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Frenzel,  Robert,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Freiberg,  Sept.  21,  1850;  died  Schneeberg,  Jan. 
12,  1928;  his  works  include  choral  overtures  and  or- 
gan pieces. 

Frere,  Marguerite  Jeanne,  see  Hatto. 

Frere,  Right  Rev.  Walter  Howard,  English  writer 
on  liturgical  music  and  editor,  born  Dungate,  near 
Cambridge,  Nov.  23,  1863 ;  he  wrote  many  authoritative 
articles  on  plain-song  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  editions  of 
Grove's  Encyclopedia  of  Musicians. 

Freschi,  Padre  Giovanni  Domenico,  Italian  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Vicenza,  1640,  died  there 
1690;  his  works  included  operas,  oratorios  and  masses. 

Fresco,  Joan,  Dutch  composer,  born  Haag,  Aug.  18, 
1886.  He  studied  at  the  Haag  Conservatory,  and  com- 
position with  Gernsheim,  and  became  a  conductor  in 
Amsterdam.  His  compositions  include  film  music  and 
orchestral  suites. 

Frescobaldi,  Girolamo,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Ferrara  in  1583 ;  died  Mar.  i,  1643.  He 
studied  with  the  organist  Luzzasco  Luzzaschi  at 
Ferrara,  travelled  in  Flanders,  and  became  organist  at 
Mechlin  in  1607.  He  succeeded  Ercole  Pasquini  as  or- 
ganist of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  in  1608,  and  his  fame  was 
already  of  such  magnitude  that  thirty  thousand  people 
attended  his  first  performance  there.  He  remained  there 
all  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  as 
court  organist  at  Florence.  The  Viennese  organist, 
Froberger,  journeyed  to  Rome  to  be  his  pupil  from 
1637-41.  Frescobaldi  was  the  greatest  organist  of  the 
first  half  of  the  I7th  century,  and  was  equally  famous 
as  a  composer,  introducing  innovations  in  harmony,  de- 
velopments in  fugal  form  and  improvements  in  nota- 
tion. He  composed  madrigals;  also  toccatas,  fugues 
and  caprices  for  the  organ.  Two  volumes  of  his  com- 
positions, comprising  sixty-eight  organ  works,  were 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

Fresneuse,  Seigneur  de,  see  Lecerf  de  la  Vieville, 
Jean  Laurent. 

Frets  (Fr.,  touches;  Ger.,  Bunde,  Bunde,  Tonbunde, 
Bander,  Griff 'e,  Bundsteg;  Italian,  tasto.)  Strips  of 
wood,  either  of  ivory  or  metal,  placed  across  the  finger- 
board of  some  stringed  instruments  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Their  use  is  to  mark  off  the  required  length  of 
string  needed  to  produce  a  certain  note,  corresponding 
in  their  use  to  the  holes  in  the  tubes  of  wind  instru- 
ments. Their  use  gives  certainty  to  the  fingers  in 
measuring  tones,  and  are  found  on  instruments  of  a 
remote  age  in  different  countries.  They  are  still  used 
on  lutes,  guitars,  mandolins  and  banjos;  the  placing  of 
frets  requires  very  delicate  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  instrument  maker. 

Fretta,  con  (It.),  with  haste,  hurriedly;  frettoloso, 
hurried. 

Freubel,  Johann  Ludwig  Paul,  Belgian  organist, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Namur  in  1763;  died 
Amsterdam,  May  21, 1828.  His  works  included  ballets, 
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symphonies,   cantatas,  overtures,  violin  concertos  and 
songs. 

Freudenberg,  Frl.  von,  i8th  century  German  writer 
on  music;  her  works  include  a  theoretical  treatise  on 
general-bass,  first  published  in  1728. 

Freudenberg,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Jan.  15,  1797;  died  Breslau,  Apr.  13, 
1869.  He  studied  under  Zelter  at  the  Organists'  School 
in  Berlin,  and  after  travels  in  Italy,  was  engaged  at 
an  important  church  in  Breslau.  His  works  included 
psalms,  songs,  part-songs,  organ  music  and  piano 
pieces. 

Freudenberg,   Wilhelm,    German   composer,   born 
Raubacher  Hutte,  near  Neuwied,  Prussia,   Mar.  n 
1838;  died  May  22,  1928.    He  held  various  positions  as 
musical  director  in  theatres ;  his  works  included  many 
operas,  orchestral  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Freudenthal,  Julius,  German  musical  director  and 
composer,  born  Brunswick,  Apr.  5,  1805.  He  played 
both  the  violin  and  flute,  and  entered  the  ducal  orchestra 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  finally  became  musical  di- 
rector. Freudenthal  was  one  of  the  few  composers 
who  have  been  able  to  see  the  funny  side  of  music,  and 
have  exploited  its  humorous  elements.  His  comic  songs 
and  male  choruses,  and  more  particularly  his  operettas 
and  travesties  on  opera,  are  full  of  excellent  satire  and 
sparkling  wit. 

Freund,  Cornelius,  i6th  century  German  composer 
of  Protestant  church  music;  he  died  in  1591. 

Freund,  Erich,  German  singing  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Breslau,  Aug.  13,  1866;  he  edited 
Boieldieu's  Das  Loch  in  der  Landstrasse. 

Freund,  Herman,  see  Holler,  Herman. 

Freund,  John  Christian,  English  musical  editor, 
born  London,  Nov.  22,  1848;  died  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  June  3,  1924.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don Universities,  and  edited  "The  Dark  Blue  Maga- 
zine" while  still  attending  Oxford.  In  1871  he  came 
to  New  York,  where  he  edited  the  "Musical  and  Dra- 
matic Times,"  "Music  and  Drama,"  "Music  Trades," 
"Musical  America,"  and  the  "Piano  and  Organ  Pur- 
chaser's Guide."  In  1917  he  established  the  "Musical 
Alliance  of  the  United  States."  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  musical  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  attempted  to  combat  the  notion  that  Amer- 
ican students  should  complete  their  musical  education 
in  Europe. 

Freund,  Julius,  German  writer  of  librettos,  born 
Breslau,  Dec.  8,  1862;  died  Partenkirchen,  Jan.  6,  1914. 

Freund,  Robert,  Hungarian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Pesth  in  1852 ;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Tausig,  and 
Liszt.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano  works. 

Freund,  Willy,  Swiss  violinist  and  composer,  born 
St.  Gallen,  Apr.  24,  1892;  his  works  include  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
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prey,  Adolf,  German  musician,  born.  Landau,  Palati- 
nate, Apr.  4,  1865.  He  studied  with  Clara  Schumann 
and  Johannes  Brahms,  becoming  professor  of  music 
at  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University  in  1893. 

Frey,  Emil,  Swiss  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Baden  (Aargau),  Apr.  8,  1889;  studied  with 
Markee,  Widor,  and  R.  Freund.  His  compositions  in- 
clude choral,  symphonic,  instrumental,  vocal,  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Frey,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  Augsburg, 
Apr.  25,  1890;  he  has  composed  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Frey,  Hermann  Walther,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin-Schoneberg,  Mar.  26,  1888;  he 
has  composed  songs,  and  has  edited  old  church  music, 
including  Nannini's  M issa  f  estiva. 

Frey,  J-,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century  French 
viola  player,  music  publisher  and  composer  who  played 
at  the  Paris  Opera ;  his  works  include  a  violin  concerto 
and  some  chamber  music. 

Frey,  Martin,  composer  and  music  critic,  born 
Crossen  a.d.  Elster,  Jan.  23,  1872 ;  studied  with  Martin 
Krause,  Hugo  Riemann,  and  Jadassohn.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  operatic,  instrumental,  and  choral 
works. 

Frey,  Max,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born  Wan- 
gen,  Zurich,  Apr.  8,  1898;  he  has  composed  orchestral 
works  and  male  choruses. 

Freyer,  August,  see  Freier,  August. 

Freyhold,  Heinrich  Meyer  von,  see  Meyer  von 
Freyhold,  Heinrich. 

Freylinghausen,  Johann  Anastasius,  German 
teacher,  born  Gandersheim  (Braunschweig),  Dec.  2, 
1670;  died  in  Halle,  Feb.  12,  1739;  he  edited  two  im- 
portant collections  of  church  songs. 

Freystadtler  (Freystadler),  Franz  Jacob,  Austrian 
organist  and  composer,  born  Salzburg,  Sept.  13,  1760, 
died  at  Vienna  in  1841.  He  was  a  schoolmate  of  Mo- 
zart and,  on  the  latter*  s  recommendation,  secured  many 
pupils  in  Vienna.  His  works  included  descriptive  piano 
pieces  and  teaching  material. 

Freytag,  Ludwig,  German  zither  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Munich,  Dec.  15,  1864;  died  there,  Jan. 
1929 ;  he  composed  pieces  for  his  instrument. 

Freytag,  Richard,  see  Schaefer-Freytag,  Richard. 

Frezzolini,  Erminia,  Italian  soprano,  born  Orvieto, 
1818;  died  Paris,  Nov.  5,  1884;  pupil  of  Garcia.  She 
made  many  appearances  in  operatic  roles  in  Italy,  France 
and  England,  and  was  widely  acclaimed  on  an  Amer- 
ican tour,  but  wrecked  her  voice  by  striving  after 
realistic  effects. 

Friberth,  Karl,  Austrian  tenor  and  composer,  born 
Wullersdorf,  Lower  Austria,  June  7,  1736;  died  Vi- 
enna, Aug.  6,  1816.  He  was  an  active  member  of  a  mu- 
sical society  in  which  he  warmly  took  Haydn's  part  in 
various  discussions,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 


Golden  Spur,  to  which  Mozart  and  Gluck  also  belonged. 
His  compositions  were  confined  to  church  music. 

Fricassee  (Fr.),  (i)  an  entertainment  consisting  of 
dances,  songs,  pantomimes,  etc.,  humorously  put  to- 
gether which  was  in  vogue  in  the  i8th  century;  (2)  a 
variety  of  part-song,  each  part  having  different  words, 
popular  during  the  i6th  century. 

Frichot,  L.  A.,  French  instrument  maker,  born  Ver- 
sailles, 1760;  died  Lisieux,  Calvados,  Apr.  9,  1825; 
inventor  of  the  bass  horn,  from  which  the  ophicleide  is 
descended.  He  also  made  the  bass  trumpet  and  the 
tromba,  a  specimen  of  the  former  being  preserved  in 
the  Instrument  Museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
The  bass  horn  supplied  a  new  and  powerful  bass  for 
the  wind  instruments,  aiding  the  bassoon  which  was  in- 
adequate in  volume. 

Frick  (Frike),  Philipp  Joseph,  German  organist 
born  near  Wurzburg,  May  27,  1740;  died  London,  June 
15,  1798.  He  travelled  extensively,  performing  on  the 
harmonica,  or  musical  glasses,  as  perfected  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  He  published  several  theoretical  works, 
and  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Fricka,  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  sung  by  a  soprano.  She  is  the  wife  of  Wotan, 
goddess  of  marriage,  sister  of  Freia,  who  in  the  first  of 
the  cycle's  four  operas,  The  Rhinegold,  urges  Wotan 
to  save  Freia  from  the  giants,  they  having  claimed  her 
as  payment  for  the  building  of  a  new  castle.  In  the 
second  opera  of  the  cycle,  The  Walkyr,  Fricka  remon- 
strates with  Wotan  that  he  should  put  his  favor  upon 
the  marriage  of  twin  brother  and  sister  and  forces  him 
to  withdraw  his  power  from  the  brother's  sword,  thereby 
causing  his  death.  She  is  pictured  as  a  shrew,  jealous 
of  her  truant  husband. 

Fricke,  August  Gottfried  Ludwig,  German  bass 
opera  singer,  born  Brunswick,  Mar.  24,  1829;  died 
Berlin,  June  27,  1894. 

Fricke,  Richard,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  and  conductor,  born  Gross-Oschersleben,  Apr. 
.21,  1877;  studied  with  Bargiel,  Herzogenberg,  and 
Humperdinck  His  compositions  include  songs,  piano, 
organ,  choral,  and  operatic  works ;  he  also  edited  a  col- 
lection of  old  German  church  music. 

Frickenhaus,  Fanny  (nee  Evans),  English  pianist, 
born  Cheltenham,  June  7,  1849;  died  Aug.  8,  1913; 
pupil  of  Mount,  Dupont  and  Bohrer.  She  played  Gotz's 
piano  concerto  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and  gave 
chamber  music  concerts  with  Joseph  Ludwig. 

Fricker,  Anne,  English  composer,  born  about  1820. 
Many  of  her  songs  achieved  considerable  popularity, 
of  which  Fading  away  is  probably  the  best. 

Fricker,  Herbert  Austin,  English  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Canterbury,  Feb.  12,  1868,  pupil  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge.  He  was  chorus  master  of  the  Leeds 
Festival,  Yorkshire,  and  the  fine  performance  of  the 
chorus  was  largely  due  to  his  training.  In  1917  he  went 
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to  Toronto,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir. 

Frickhoeffer,  Otto,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Bad  Langenschwalbach,  Mar.  29,  1892; 
studied  with  W.  Renner,  Toch,  and  Rehberg.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  orchestral,  choral,  instrumental, 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Friction  Drums.  The  friction  method  of  playing 
drums  is  one  of  great  antiquity;  an  early  method  was 
drawing  the  ball  of  the  thumb  across  the  membrane  with 
a  slight  pressure,  a  device  practised  in  India.  A  form 
used  in  Flanders  consisted  of  a  stick  attached  in  the 
center  of  the  parchment;  a  rattle  was  produced  by 
rubbing  wet  fingers  on  the  stick.  In  other  cases  a  stick 
is  pulled  in  and  out  of  a  hole  in  the  drum  head.  In 
Africa  a  stick  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  resonator  and 
vibrated  from  below. 

Frid,  Geza,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Marmarosziget  in  1904.  He  studied  with  Bartok 
and  Kodaly,  and  is  a  piano  teacher  in  Amsterdam.  His 
compositions  include  an  orchestral  suite,  violoncello 
concerto,  chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata  and  some 
songs. 

Friderici  (Friderich),  Daniel,  German  composer, 
born  at  or  near  Eisleben  before  1600;  died  Rostock, 
Sept.  23,  1638.  He  was  cantor  at  Rostock,  from  1617 
to  1638,  at  the  St.  Marien-Kirche,  and  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  German  secular,  song  for  from  three  to  eight 
voices.  In  1624  he  edited  Thomas  Morley's  madrigals 
with  German  text. 

Fridman,  Sonja,  see  Gramatte,  Sonja. 

Fridzeri  (Fritzeri,  Frixer,  sometimes  de  Fridzeri) 
Alexander  Maria  Antonio,  Italian  violinist,  composer 
and  instrument  maker,  born  Verona,  Jan.  16,  1741 ; 
died  Antwerp,  Oct.  16,  1825.  He  became  blind  while 
still  very  young,  studied  the  violin  in  Vicenza  and  made 
a  workable  mandolin  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He  toured 
extensively  as  a  violin  and  mandolin  virtuoso,  lived 
for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
as  a  composer.  His  compositions  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, string  quartets,  mandolin  sonatas,  violin  duets, 
songs  and  violin  concertos.  Fetis  claims  that  Fridzeri 
had  a  music-publishing  business  in  Paris,  where  six  of 
his  string  quartets  and  six  of  his  mandolin  sonatas  were 
issued.  He  frequently  toured  France  and  Belgium 
with  his  two  daughters,  one  a  fine  violinist  and  the  other 
an  equally  talented  singer. 

Fried,  Alexander,  American  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  New  York,  May  21,  1902;  he  has  been 
connected  in  a  critical  capacity  with  several  musical 
periodicals  and  daily  newspapers. 

Fried,  Oscar,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Aug.  10,  1871,  pupil  of  Humperdinck  and 
Philipp  Scharwenka.  He  was  a  horn  player  in  various 
orchestras  until  one  of  his  choral  compositions,  Das 
Trunkene  Lied,  attracted  attention.  He  has  occupied 
several  important  posts  as  conductor  in  Berlin,  and  has 
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become  one  of  the  foremost  conductors  in  Germany. 
His  compositions,  mostly  in  the  larger  forms,  exhibit 
decidedly  modern  tendencies;  they  include  several 
choral  works  with  orchestra,  a  prelude  and  fugue  for 
string  orchestra,  an  Andante  and  Scherzo  for  wind 
instruments,  two  harps  and  timpani,  women's  choruses 
and  songs. 

Friedberg,  Karl  Rudolf  Hermann,  German  pianist, 
born  Bingen,  Sept.  18,  1872.  He  studied  with  J.  Kwast', 
J.  Knorr,  Clara  Schumann,  B.  Scholz  and  E.  Humper- 
dinck at  the  Frankfort  Conservatory,  and  made  his 
Vienna  debut  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
Gustav  Mahler  in  1892.  He  taught  at  the  Frankfort 
Conservatory  from  1893  to  1904,  and  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory  from  1904  to  1914.  During  extended 
leaves  of  absence  from  his  teaching  duties,  he  made 
long  tours  of  Europe,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1914,  giving  joint  recitals  with  Fritz  Kreisler,  and 
appearing  as  soloist  with  all  the  major  symphony  or- 
chestras. In  1916  he  became  professor  of  piano  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York,  and  has  conducted 
master  classes  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

Friede,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  music 
publisher,  born  Rosenow,  Feb.  21,  1886.  He  studied  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and  founded  a  music  publishing 
house  in  Berlin  in  1920;  his  compositions  include  or- 
chestral pieces  and  marches. 

Friedel,  Sebastian  Ludwig,  see  Fried!,  Sebastian 
Ludwig. 

Friedenberg,  Ignaz  Friedrich  von,  Czechoslovakian 
violinist,  'cellist  and  composer,  born  at  Prague  in  1719; 
died  there,  Jan.  7,  1788.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  For  his  compositions,  which  seem 
to  have  been  lost,  he  translated  his  name  into  its  Italian 
equivalent,  Pacemonti. 

Friedenthal,  Albert,  German  pianist  and  writer, 
born  Bromberg,  Sept.  25,  1862,  died  Batavia,  Jan.  17, 
1921,  pupil  of  Theodor  Kullak.  He  travelled  widely 
throughout  the  world  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  wrote 
a  valuable  book  on  folk  music. 

Friedenthal,  Flora,  see  Scherres-Friedenthal,  Flora. 

Friedenthal,  Louis,  German  composer,  born  at 
Gorlitz  in  1822 ;  died  there  in  1903.  He  studied  with 
Hauptmann  and  Jadassohn,  and  composed  a  piano  trio, 
violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Friederike,  Marie  Amalia,  see  Amalia  Friederike. 
Marie. 

Friedheim,  Arthur,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
of  German  parentage,  born  Petrograd,  Oct.  26,  1859; 
died  New  York,  Oct.  19,  1932.  He  made  a  public  ap- 
pearance at  the  age  of  nine,  and  then  studied  with 
Rubinstein  and  with  Franz  Liszt,  becoming  a  close 
friend  of  the  latter,  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  of  his  music.  His  first  American  tour 
took  place  in  1891.  He  taught  at  the  Chicago  College 
of  Music,  and  lived  at  various  times  in  New  York, 
London  and  Munich.  His  works  include  a  piano  con- 
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certo,  an  opera,  Die  Tanzerin,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Friedl,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Oberkap- 
pel,  May  30,  1892;  his  works  include  a  tragic  orchestral 
suite,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Friedl  or  Friedel,  Sebastian  Ludwig,  German  vio- 
loncellist, contrabassist  and  baryton  virtuoso,  born 
Neuburg,  Feb.  15,  1768;  died  at  Berlin  about  1857. 
According  to  Mendel,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Duport  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  three  sonatas  for  violoncello  and 
bass.  He  played  at  the  Mannheim  Chapel  and  was  later 
engaged  for  the  Royal  Chapel,  Berlin. 

Friedland,  Martin,  German  composer,  teacher,  and 
music  critic,  born  Stargard  (Pomerania) ,  Dec.  9,  1881 ; 
student  at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  violin,  and  chamber 
music  works ;  he  was  music  critic  and  editor  of  several 
German  periodicals,  and  wrote  a  work  on  musical  criti- 
cism. 

Friedlander,  Max,  German  musicologist  and  bari- 
tone, born  Brieg,  Silesia,  Oct.  12,  1852;  died  Berlin, 
May  2,  1934.  He  studied  singing  with  Manuel  Garcia 
in  London,  and  J.  Stockhausen  in  Frankfort-on-Main, 
making  his  debut  at  London  in  1880.  He  then  studied 
further  at  Berlin  under  Spitta,  and  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  historical  studies.  In  1911  he  lec- 
tured at  Harvard  University ;  he  is  an  authority  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Franz  Schubert,  and  discovered  more 
than  a  hundred  of  his  songs  previously  unknown.  He 
was  an  ardent  collector  of  folk  songs  and  edited  the 
art  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and 
others. 

Friedlander,  Thelka,  German  soprano,  pupil  of 
Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Schneider  of  Cologne.  She  ap- 
peared on  Dec.  n,  1873,  in  Bruch's  Odysseus  at  Leip- 
zig. She  had  a  sympathetic  voice  of  great  delicacy, 
excelled  in  old  Italian  airs,  and  in  the  songs  of  Schu- 
bert, Schumann  and  Brahms. 

Friedman,  Sonia  C.,  early  2Oth  century  German 
composer;  her  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  was  pub- 
lished in  1913. 

Friedmann,  Alexander  Alexandrovitsch,  Russian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May  31, 
1866;  student  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory;  his 
compositions  include  ballet  music,  and  orchestral  works. 

Friedmann,  Artnin,  Hungarian  opera  and  operetta 
•librettist,  born  Budapest,  Nov.  31,  1863. 

Friedmann,  Ignaz,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Podgorze,  near  Cracow,  Feb.  14,  1882.  He  studied 
with  Riemann,  Adler  and  Leschetizky,  and  became 
known  as  an  exponent  of  Chopin's  piano  music  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  He  edited  the  Bfeitkopf  and 
Hartel  edition  of  Chopin's  works  in  twelve  volumes,  and 
has  composed  a  piano  quintet,  a  passacaglia  and  many 
other  works  for  piano,  pieces  for  the  violoncello  and 
songs. 

Friedmann,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Apr.  7,  1875 ;  died  there,  Oct.  4,  1933.  He  studied 


with  H.  Bischoff,  Theodore  Kullak,  H.  Urban  and 
Bussmeyer,  and  directed  the  "Drei  Masken  Verlag" 
music  publishing  firm.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas and  songs,  many  of  which  became  very  popular. 

Friedmann,  Robert,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Sept.  I,  1888;  he  has  composed  chamber 
music  and  piano  sonatas. 

Friedmann-Frederick,  Fritz,  German  opera  and 
operetta  librettist,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  13,  1883;  died 
there  in  Mar.  1934. 

Friedrich,  Ferdinand,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Wiederau,  Leipzig,  in  1823;  died  at 
Dresden  in  Feb.  1892.  He  studied  with  Chopin,  and 
composed  instructive  pieces  and  a  method  for  the  piano. 

Friedrich,  John,  German  violin  maker,  born  at  Cas- 
sel  in  1858.  He  studied  in  Germany,  and  then  came 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  set  up  his  own  business 
in  New  York  City.  His  output  is  in  excess  of  three 
hundred  instruments,  modeled  after  the  work  of  Amati, 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius. 

Friedrich,  Martin,  German  composer,  born  Wol- 
gast,  Jan.  22,  1907.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule and  with  Schreker ;  his  compositions  include  two 
symphonies,  a  sinfonietta,  serenades  for  string  orches- 
tra, chamber  music,  two  piano  concertos,  a  piano  sonata, 
an  organ  concerto,  an  organ  sonata  and  songs. 

Friedrich,  Victor,  German  composer,  bom  Reich- 
enstein,  Schleswig,  Aug.  24,  1904.  He  studied  in  Bres- 
lau  at  the  conservatory  and  university,  and  in  Berlin  at 
the  Hochschule;  his  compositions  include  operas, 
masses,  a  symphony,  orchestral  suites,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Friedrichs,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Al- 
tona,  Sept.  19,  1855;  he  has  composed  orchestral 
works,  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  edited  German  folk- 
songs covering  a  period  of  six  hundred  years. 

Friedrichs,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Gevels- 
berg,  June  I,  1873.  He  studied  with  Bussler  and  Max 
Bruch  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  include  symphonic 
poems,  overtures,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  a  treatise 
on  singing. 

Friemann,  Witold,  Polish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Konon  (Kalisch),  Aug.  20,  1889;  pupil  of  A. 
Miehalowski,  Z.  Noskowski,  and  Max  Reger ;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  piano,  violin,  orchestral  and 
choral  works. 

Friend  Fritz  (It.  UAmico  Frits},  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Suaratoni,  music  by  Pietro  Mascagni, 
first  produced  in  1891  at  Rome.  The  story  is:  one 
of  the  landed  gentry,  Fritz  Kobus,  is  the  recipient  of 
felicitations  on  his  fortieth  birthday.  A  confirmed 
bachelor,  he  has  invited  friends  and  tenants  of  both 
sexes  to  dine  with  him.  Among  the  ladies  is  Susel, 
daughter  of  one  of  his  tenants.  She  has  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  is  seated  beside  him. 
Fritz  is  beginning  to  appreciate  her  charms,  and  Rabbi 
David,  an  inveterate  matchmaker,  is  not  oblivious  to 
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the  situation.  Covertly  he  chides  Fritz  about  his  at- 
tentions to  the  young  lady,  with  the  idea  of  leading 
him  on;  then  he  offers  to  lay  a  wager  that  Fritz  will 
soon  be  married.  The  bachelor  protests  that  he  has 
no  such  intentions.  Later  Fritz  calls  on  Susel's  father ; 
the  visit  turns  out  to  be  mainly  with  the  daughter, 
who  mounts  a  ladder  in  the  orchard,  and  throws 
cherries  down  to  Fritz.  Rabbi  David  appears  and  tells 
him  that  an  excellent  prospective  bridegroom  has  been 
found  for  Susel,  whereupon  Fritz  is  compelled  to  reveal 
his  feelings.  After  Fritz  returns  home,  Rabbi  David 
continues  to  ply  him  with  the  news  of  Susel's  marriage 
plans.  Susel  conies  in  pale  and  sad,  bearing  a  basket  of 
fruit.  Her  wedding  is  mentioned,  and  she  bursts  into 
tears;  Fritz  proposes  to  her,  is  accepted,  Rabbi  David 
wins  the  wager  (one  of  Fritz'  vineyards)  and  promptly 
gives  it  to  Susel  as  a  dowry. 

Fries  (Ger.),  purfling  on  instruments  of  the  violin 
family. 

Fries,  Wulf  Christian  Julius,  German  'cellist,  born 
Garbeck,  Holstein,  Jan.  10,  1825 ;  died  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Apr.  29,  1902.  He  was  self-taught  and  played  in  the 
Bergen  Theatre  Orchestra  and  at  Ole  Bull's  concerts. 
He  went  to  Boston  in  1847,  an<3  was  a  member  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  consisting  of  A.  Fries, 
Gerloff,  Lehmann,  Greiner  and  himself,  the  combina- 
tion consisting  of  two  violins,  two  violas  and  'cello.  He 
played  in  trios  with  Rubinstein,  and  gave  frequent  con- 
certs in  New  England,  also  engaging  in  teaching. 

Friese,  Vita,  see  Witek,  Vita. 

Frigel,  Per,  Swedish  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Kalmar,  Sept.  2,  1750;  died  in  Stockholm,  Nov.  24, 
1842 ;  pupil  of  Bjorkman,  Naumann,  and  Utinini.  His 
compositions  included  orchestral  and  choral  works. 

Frike,  Philipp  Joseph,  see  Prick,  Philipp  Joseph. 

Friml,  Charles  Rudolf,  Bohemian  composer,  born 
Prague,  Dec.  7,  1881.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory with  Jiranek  and  Forster,  and  became  accom- 
panist to  Kubelik.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1901,  and  in  1906  played  his  own  piano  concerto  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  He  settled  in  New 
York  in  1906  as  a  composer.  He  is  particularly  known 
for  his  comic  operas,  including  The  Firefly,  High  Jinks, 
Katinka,  You're  in  Love,  etc.  His  Christmas  Carol 
and  Japanese  Ballet  were  produced  in  London.  His 
other  compositions  number  about  one  hundred,  and  in- 
clude effective  piano  pieces,  works  for  violin,  'cello, 
piano,  and  numerous  songs. 

Frimmel,  Theodor  von,  Austrian  writer,  born  Am- 
stetten,  Lower  Austria,  Dec.  15,  1853;  died  Vienna, 
Dec.  27,  1928.  He  was  a  doctor  in  Vienna,  tutor  on 
the  history  of  art  at  the  Athenaum,  and  an  erudite  and 
prolific  writer  on  Beethoven,  whom  he  has  depicted 
from  various  angles  in  a  number  of  very  important 
books. 

Frisch  (Gen),  fresh;  vigorous. 
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Frischen,  Josef,  German  composer,  music  director 
and  conductor,  born  Garzweiler,  Palatinate,  July  g 
1863.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Franz  Wullner  and  Gustav 
Jensen;  his  compositions  include  choral  works,  orches- 
tra pieces,  a  string  quartet  and  male  choruses. 

Frischenschlager,  Friedrich  Friedwig,  German 
composer,  born  Gross  Florian,  Sept.  7,  1885 »"  pupil  of 
Juon  and  Humperdinck.  He  first  achieved  success 
as  a  composer  through  the  performance  of  his  Sym- 
phonic Aphorisms  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra under  Felix  Weingartner.  His  compositions 
cover  a  wide  range:  a  ballad  for  chorus,  an  overture, 
an  orchestral  rhapsody,  a  suite  for  small  orchestra, 
chamber  music  of  various  kinds,  songs  and  organ  works. 

Frischmuth,  Johann  Christian,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man composer,  born  at  Schwabhausen ;  died  Berlin, 
July  31,  1790.  He  was  director  of  music  in  several 
Berlin  theatres,  and  wrote  operettas  and  instrumental 
music. 

Friskin,  James,  Scotch  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Glasgow,  Mar.  3,  1886.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music  with  Dannreuther,  Hartvigson  and 
G  V.  Stanford,  winning  scholarships  in  piano  and  com- 
position. He  has  composed  a  well-known  Phantasy- 
Trio,  a  string  quartet,  a  string  quintet,  a  'cello  sonata, 
an  orchestral  suite,  and  a  piano  sonata.  In  1914  he  came 
to  America,  where  he  settled  in  New  York  as  a  teacher 
on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  and  appears 
in  recital. 

Friskin,  Kate  and  James,  contemporary  Scotch 
duo-pianists,  brother  and  sister,  who  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively in  England  and  the  United  States  as  individual 
soloists,  and  made  their  American  debut  as  a  duo-piano 
team  at  a  concert  in  Boston,  appearing  for  the  first  time 
in  that  capacity  in  New  York  at  a  Town  Hall  recital 
in  January,  1937.  Their  playing  is  marked  by  an  un- 
usual unanimity  of  spirit  which  gives  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stressing  the  inner  meaning  of  the  music 
which  they  are  interpreting. 

Fritsch,  Balthasar,  I7th  century  German  composer 
at  Leipzig;  he  wrote  music  in  the  dance  forms  of  his 
period. 

Fritz,  Barthold,  German  maker  of  keyboard  in- 
struments, born  near  Brunswick  in  1697;  died  there, 
July  17,  1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a  miller  and  un- 
educated, but  he  mastered  the  principles  of  organ  build- 
ing, and  built  nearly  five  hundred  organs  and  harpsi- 
chords, the  bass  tones  of  which  were  especially  good. 
He  also  published  a  new  system  for  tuning  keyed  in- 
struments by  means  of  fifths  and  octaves.  This  system, 
now  considered  erroneous,  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cess. 

Fritz  (Friz),  Kaspar  (Gasparo),  Swiss  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Geneva,  Feb.  18,  1716;  died  there, 
Mar.  23,  1783.  He  studied  with  Somis  and  composed 
six  violin  solos  with  a  bass  for  the  violoncello  or 
harpsichord;  six  sonatas  for  violin  with  bass;  six 
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sonatas  for  two  violins;  six  sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  symphonies,  six  sonatas  for  two  violins, 
alto  viola,  cembalo  and  violoncello;  some  symphonies 
and  a  harpsichord  concerto. 

Fritze,  Wilhelm,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bremen,  Feb.  17,  1842;  died  at  Stuttgart,  Oct. 
7, 1881.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sobolewski,  von  Biilow  and 
Weitzmann,  and  toured  France  and  Italy  as  a  pianist. 
His  compositions  include  two  oratorios,  a  symphony, 
chamber  works  and  sacred  music. 

Fritzeri,  Alexander  Maria  Antonio,  see  Fridseri, 
Alexander  Maria  Antonio. 

Fritzsch,  Adolf,  German  organist  and  composer, 
bora  Schonau,  Aug.  27,  1885 ;  he  has  composed  organ 
pieces  and  male  choruses. 

Fritzsch,  Ernest  Wilhelm,  German  music  pub- 
lisher, born  at  Liitzen,  Aug.  24,  1840 ;  died  at  Leipzig, 
Aug.  14,  1902.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
and  became  a  warm  advocate  of  Richard  Wagner's  ideas 
of  progress  in  music.  He  published  Wagner's  collected 
correspondence,  edited  two  musical  journals,  and  pub- 
lished the  works  of  rising  composers,  such  as  Grieg  and 
Cornelius. 

Fritzsche,  Gottfried,  I7th  century  German  organ 
builder;  his  instruments  were  erected  at  Dresden,  Son- 
dershausen,  Bayreuth  and  Hamburg. 

Fritzsche,  Gustav,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Leipzig,  June  27,  1893.  He  studied  with  Walter 
Hausmann  and  Sevcik,  became  leader  of  the  "Dresden 
String  Quartet/'  and  edited  music  by  Bach  and  Hasse. 

Fritzsche,  Heinz,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  26,  1903 ;  his  compositions 
include  children's  pieces,  stage  music,  a  violin  concerto, 
a  concerto  for  piano,  bassoon  and  string  orchestra, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Fritzsche,  Johannes,  German  composer,  born  Leip- 
zig, May  7,  1903.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory and  University;  his  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, choruses  and  songs. 

Frixer,  Alexander  Maria  Antonio,  see  Fridseri, 
Alexander  Maria  Antonio. 

Friz,  Kaspar,  see  Frits,  Kaspar. 

Froberg,  Carl  Johan,  Swedish  'cellist  and  teacher, 
born  Stockholm,  Jan.  28,  1812;  died  in  Westerwik, 
May  15,  1884;  he  wrote  a  textbook  on  harmony,  and 
other  theoretical  works. 

Froberger,  Johann  Jakob,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Stuttgart,  May  19,  1616;  died  Heri- 
court,  Haute-Saone,  France,  May  7,  1667.  He  was  the 
most  famous  organist  of  the  I7th  century,  becoming  or- 
ganist in  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna,  and  later  study- 
ing at  Rome  under  Frescobaldi  from  1637  to  1641. 
He  made  long  concert-tours  to  Paris  and  London,  and 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Duchesse  Sybille  of  Wiirttemberg  at  her  chateau, 
near  Hericourt.  He  was  also  important  as  a  composer, 
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being  the  real  creator  of  the  piano  suite,  as  well  as  defi- 
nitely fixing  the  order  of  movements  within  the  suite; 
Allemande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Gigue.  His  organ 
compositions '  include  toccatas,  fantasias,  canzoni  and 
fugues ;  also  a  volume  of  Suites  de  clavecin. 

Frode,  Benno,  German  composer,  born  Glogau,-Feb. 
13,  1866.  He  studied  with  J.  Kniese  and  Heidingsf eld ; 
his  compositions  include  masses,  two  piano  concertos, 
piano  pieces,  piano  duets  and  songs. 

Frodl,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  born  Schonberg, 
Styria,  Nov.  5,  1873;  he  has  composed  an  orchestral 
suite,  chamber  music,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Froh,  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  sung  by  a  tenor.  In  the  first  of  the  cycle's  four 
operas,  The  Rhmegold,  Froh,  brother  of  Donner  and 
Freia,  and  god  of  the  rainbow,  attempts  to  save  his  sister 
from  being  forfeited  to  the  giants  as  payment  for  build- 
ing the  gods'  new  castle.  Later  he  fashions  a  rainbow 
bridge  to  the  castle  up  which  the  gods  march  to  enter 
their  new  abode. 

Frohlich  (Ger.),  gay,  glad,  joyous. 

Frohlich,  Friedrich  Theodor,  Swiss  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Brugg  (Aargau),  Feb.  23,  1803;  died 
Aargau,  Oct.  16,  1836.  His  compositions  included 
songs,  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Frohlich,  Johannes  Frederik,  German  composer 
and  violinist,  born  Aug.  21,  1806;  died  Copenhagen, 
May  21,  1860;  pupil  of  Claus  Schall.  His  compositions 
included  ballet,  instrumental,  symphonic  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Frohlich,  Joseph,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Wurzburg,  May  28,  1780;  died  there,  Jan.  5, 
1862.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  chapel  in  1801, 
founded  the  student's  "Akademische  Bande"  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  which  became  the  "Akad- 
emisches  Musikinstitut"  in  1804,  and  which  expanded 
later  into  the  Royal  School  of  Music.  His  works  in- 
cluded an  opera,  several  masses  and  a  requiem. 

Frohlich,  Willy,  German  composer,  born  Strassburg, 
June  20,  1894.  He  studied  in  Frankfort-on-Main  and 
with  E.  Strasser ;  his  compositions  include  chamber  mu- 
sic, a  violin  concerto,  a  piano  suite,  organ  pieces,  madri- 
gals for  women's  voices  and  songs. 

Frohlich  Sisters,  The,  four  sisters,  three  being  mu- 
sical, who  were  close  friends  of  Franz  Schubert ;  a  brief 
sketch  of  each  one  follows:  Nanette  (Anna)  Frohlich  f 
Austrian  pianist  and  singer,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  19, 
1793;  died  there  Mar.  n,  1880;  pupil  in  piano  of 
Hummel,  and  in  singing  of  Hauss  and  Siboni.  She  was 
a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  for 
many  years,  trained  many  students  who  later  became 
famous  as  opera  and  concert  singers,  and  induced  Schu- 
bert to  compose  many  of  his  songs.  Barbara  Frohlich, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  30,  1797,  died  in  1879;  Austrian 
contralto  and  painter  of  portraits  and  flowers ;  wife  of  a 
famous  flutist,  Ferdinand  Bogner.  Josephine  Frohlich, 
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Austrian  concert  singer,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  12,  1803, 
died  there,  May  7,  1878.  She  was  a  pupil  of  her  sister, 
Nanette,  and  after  a  successful  debut  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  Vienna,  studied  with  Siboni,  settled  in 
Copenhagen  and  became  private  singer  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Katharina  Frohlich,  born  Vienna,  June 
10,  1800,  died  there  Mar.  3,  1879.  She  was  not  a  musi- 
cian, but  a  close  friend  of  Grillparzer,  Austrian  poet  and 
intimate  friend  of  Franz  Schubert. 

Fromm,  Andreas,  i^ih  century  German  composer, 
cantor  and  teacher ;  he  composed  the  first  German  ora- 
torio, based  on  the  Bible  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus. 

Fromm,  Carl,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  at  Vi- 
enna in  1852.  He  founded  his  business  there  in  1868, 
and  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  for  his  instruments, 
built  on  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models,  which 
are  of  fine  workmanship,  and  have  won  many  prizes  and 
awards. 

Fromm,  Emil,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Niederlausitz,  Jan.  29,  1835 ;  died  at  Flensburg, 
Dec.  12,  1916.  He  studied  with  August  Wilhelm  Bach, 
Grell  and  Schneider,  and  composed  some  church  music. 

Fromm,  Karl  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, June  4,  1873;  died  there  in  July,  1923.  His  com- 
positions included  operatic,  orchestral,  and  piano  works ; 
also  treatises  on  composition  and  orchestration. 

Fromm-Michaels,  Use,  German  composer  and  pi- 
anist, born  Hamburg,  Dec.  30,  1888;  studied  with 
Kwast,  Carl  Friedberg,  and  Hans  Pfitzner ;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  piano  and  violin  works. 

Frommel,  Gerhard,  German  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Karlsruhe,  Aug.  7,  1906.  He  studied 
with  Grabner  and  Pfitzner,  taught  theory  in  Essen,  and 
then  became  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at 
Frankfort-on-Main.  His  compositions  include  orches- 
tral variations,  songs  for  chamber  orchestra  and  voice, 
and  a  critical  work  on  Richard  Wagner. 

Frommlet,  Franz,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Musbach,  Wiirttemberg,  Feb.  14,  1901 ;  his  works 
include  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Frondoni,  Angelo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  in 
1808;  died  Lisbon,  June  4,  1891. 

Frontali,  Raff aele,  Italian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Faenza,  Nov.  27,  1849;  died  Pesaro,  Dec. 
30,  1916;  his  works  included  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Frontini,  F.  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born  Catania, 
Aug.  6,  1860.  He  studied  with  Platania  and  Rossi;  his 
works  include  several  operas. 

Fronz,  Richard,  Austrian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Apr.  28,  1867;  he  has  composed 
operas,  singspiels,  orchestral  pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 

Frosch  (Ger.),  the  nut  of  a  violin  bow. 

Froschauer,  Johann,  German  music  printer;  he 
worked  at  Augsburg  near  the  end  of  the  I5th  century, 
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and  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  print  music  from 
movable  type. 

Frost,  Charles  Joseph,  English  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Westbury-on-Trym,  England,  June 
20,  1848;  died  at  London  in  1918;  his  works  included 
cantatas,  an  oratorio,  a  symphony,  organ  music  and 
songs. 

Frost,  Henry  Frederich,  English  organist  and  critic, 
born  London,  Mar.  15,  1848;  died  there  May  3,  1901' 
He  was  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  critic  on  various  English  journals,  and  wrote 
a  biography  of  Schubert. 

Frost,  William  Alfred,  English  composer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  London,  Nov.  7,  1850;  his  works  were 
chiefly  sacred  in  character. 

Frotscher,  Gotthold,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Ossa  (Narsdorf),  Dec.  6,  1897;  studied 
with  Abert,  Riemann,  and  Schering.  His  works  in- 
clude treatises  on  the  organ  and  organ  playing. 

Frottola.  During  the  i6th  century,  this  popular 
Italian  song  or  ballad  was  developed  by  such  com- 
posers as  Clara  and  Tromboncino  of  Mantua.  The 
verse  form  was  customarily  in  stanzas  of  8  eight- 
syllable  trochaic  lines.  The  melody  was  of  four  lines, 
the  first  three  of  which  were  repeated ;  its  setting  was 
in  four-part  harmony,  the  lower  parts  being  played  by 
accompanying  instruments.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
madrigal. 

Frotzler,  Carl  ("Auer"),  Austrian  composer,  or- 
ganist, chamber  virtuoso  and  conductor,  born  Stockerau, 
Lower  Austria,  Apr.  10,  1873;  his  works  included 
operas,  masses,  a  symphony  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Frovo  (Frouvo),  Joao  Alvares,  Portuguese  writer 
on  musical  theory,  and  choirmaster,  born  Lisbon,  Nov. 
16,  1602,  died  there,  Jan.  29,  1682. 

Frugatta,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bergamo,  May  26,  1860;  died  there  May  30, 
X933;  pupil  of  Bazzini,  Donizetti  and  Andreoli,  and 
later  professor  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions included  piano  music  and  chamber  works ;  he 
also  edited  the  works  of  Clementi  and  Chopin  for 
Ricordi. 

Frugoni,  Bertha,  igth  century  Italian  composer;  her 
works  were  chiefly  songs. 

Friih,  Armin  Leberecht,  German  musical  instru- 
ment inventor,  born  at  Miihlhausen,  Thuringia,  Sept. 
15,  1820;  died  at  Nordhausen,  Jan.  8,  1894.  He  in- 
vented the  Semeiomelodican,  an  apparatus  for  facili- 
tating elementary  musical  education,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  promoting  its  use. 

Friihling,  Carl,  Austrian  composer,  pianist,  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  28,  1868;  pupil  of  Door  and 
Krenn.  His  compositions  include  songs,  dramatic, 
choral,  orchestral,  instrumental,  and  chamber  music 
works;  he  also  acted  as  accompanist  for  Sarasate, 
Hubermann,  and  Burmester. 
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Fruytiers,  Jan,  Flemish  composer,  writer  and  poet 
of  the  i6th  century ;  his  works  were  all  sacred  in  char- 
acter. 

pry,  Henry  S.,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Apr.  27,  1875.  He  was  organist 
at  St.  Clement's,  St.  Paul's  and  Holy  Trinity  Memorial 
Chapel,  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Princeton  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  given  over  six  hundred  organ  recitals, 
including  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the  opening 
of  new  organs.  He  contributed  articles  to  periodicals, 
became  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Or- 
ganists, and  has  composed  a  cantata,  church  music  and 
organ  pieces. 

Fry,  William  Henry,  American  journalist  and  com- 
poser, born  Philadelphia,  Aug.  10,  1813;  died,  Santa 
Cruz,  Sept.  21,  1864.  He  studied  harmony  and  counter- 
point with  Leopold  Meignen;  his  opera,  Leonora,  was 
produced  at  Philadelphia  in  1845,  an^  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  received  its  world  premiere  there  in  1863.  The 
former  was  the  first  grand  opera  by  a  native  American 
to  be  publicly  performed.  He  was  a  strong  champion 
of  the  American  composer,  and  in  many  cases  his 
patriotism  was  allowed  to  take  precedence  over  his 
judgment  as  a  critic.  By  the  time  Fry  had  reached 
maturity,  grand  opera  was  frequently  heard  in  Amer- 
ica; operatic  performances  began  in  New  Orleans  with 
Paisiello's  Barber  of  Seville  in  1810,  and  fifteen  years 
later,  New  York  heard  Der  Freischutz.  Fry  became 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti 
and  others.  The  original  production  of  his  Leonora 
was  paid  for  by  himself,  and  was  done  in  the  finest 
possible  style.  While  in  Europe  as  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  Fry  became 
acquainted  with  Berlioz  and  other  distinguished  musi- 
cians. His  works  included  four  symphonies,  a  Stabat 
Mater,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Fry  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quartet, 
composed  of  students  at  Trinity  College  of  Music.  It 
was  organized  in  1920,  and  gave  its  first  public  recital 
in  1922,  the  original  personnel  consisting  of  John  Fry, 
first  violin;  Henri  Peros,  second  violin;  Vera  Henkel, 
viola;  and  George  Roth;  violoncello. 

Fryer,  Herbert,  English  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Hampstead,  London,  May  21,  1877. 
He  studied  with  Beringer  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, and  later  under  Busoni  and  Weimar.  His  debut 
was  made  at  London  in  1898,  after  which  he  toured  ex- 
tensively, and  became  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  both 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  Conservatory.  He 
then  toured  the  United  States  and  Canada,  making  his 
debut  in  New  York  in  1914.  In  1915  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  piano  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Arts, 
New  York.  He  has  written  a  number  of  piano  works 
and  some  songs. 


Fryklof,  Harald  Leonard,  Swedish  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Upsala,  Sept.  14,  1882 ;  died  Stockholm, 
Mar.  1 1,  1919 ;  pupil  of  R.  Andersson  and  J.  Lindegren ; 
his  compositions  included  songs,  orchestral,  choral  and 
instrumental  works. 

Fryklund,  Lars  Axel  Daniel,  Swedish  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Vasteras,  May  4,  1879;  PUP^  °* 
J.  Hedenblad  and  L.  Zieterqvist;  his  works  include  a 
treatise  on  the  development  of  instruments. 

Frysinger,  J.  Frank,  American  organist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  Apr.  7,  1878.  He 
began  playing  the  organ  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  then 
studied  in  Baltimore,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don, and  taught  at  the  University  School  of  Music, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  His  works  include  about  one  hundred 
piano  pieces  and  numerous  fine  compositions  for  organ. 

F-Schlussel  (Ger.),  F-clef. 

Fuchs,  Albert,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born  at 
Basel,  Aug.  6,  1858;  died  at  Dresden,  Feb.  15,  1910. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  later  di- 
rected the  Wiesbaden  Conservatory,  taught  at  the  Dres- 
den Conservatory,  and  conducted  the  Schumann  Singa- 
kademie.  His  works  include  a  suite  for  orchestra, 
chamber  music,  choruses  and  an  opera. 

Fuchs,  Alois,  Austrian  musicologist  and  collector 
of  musical  mss.  and  portraits,  born  Raase,  Austrian 
Silesia,  June  23,  1799;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  20,  1853. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  bass  singer  in  the  Imperial  Chapel, 
and  became  an  ardent  collector  of  music,  books,  por- 
traits and  autographs,  especially  of  Italian  and  German 
masters  including  Mozart.  He  also  contributed  articles 
to  musical  periodicals.  Unfortunately  his  unique  col- 
lection was  scattered  before  his  death, 

Fuchs,  Anton  von,  German  baritone  singer,  born 
Munich,  Jan.  29,  1849;  died  there,  Apr.  15,  1925;  pupil 
of  Franz  Wullner  and  Julius  Hey.  He  appeared  suc- 
cessfully in  Mozart  operas  and  Wagnerian  music 
dramas. 

Fuchs,  Arno,  German  music  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Dresden,  Sept.  I,  1909. 

Fuchs,  Carl,  German  violoncellist,  born  Offenbach, 
June  3,  1865.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cossman  and 
Davidoff,  and  played  in  the  Imperial  Orchestra  at 
Petrograd  under  Anton  Rubinstein.  He  then  settled  in 
Manchester,  England,  as  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, soloist  at  the  Halle  concerts,  and  a  member  of  the 
Brodsky  Quartet.  He  published  a  method,  and  also 
some  studies  for  the  'cello. 

Fuchs,  Egon,  Bohemian  bass  singing  teacher  and 
writer  on  the  voice,  born  Jankau,  Sept.  3,  1886. 

Fuchs,  Emil,  Hungarian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Klausenburg,  Transylvania,  June  27,  1907.  He 
studied  with  Kodaly,  and  became  a  conductor  in  Berlin. 
His  compositions  include  operettas,  singspiels,  chamber 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Fuchs,  Ferdinand  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  n,  1811;  died  there,  Jan.  7,  1848.    His 
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compositions  include  operas,  songs  and  a  string  quar- 
tet 

Fuchs,  Georg  Friedrich,  French  clarinettist,  born 
Mayence,  Dec.  3,  1752;  died  Paris,  Oct.  9,  1821.  He 
was  a  famous  player  on  his  instrument,  a  professor  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  composed  a  number  of 
works  for  wind  instruments. 

Fuchs,  Ignatz,  see  Lisinski,  Vatroslav. 

Fuchs,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Austrian  composer,  di- 
rector and  conductor,  born  Frauenthal,  Styria,  May  5, 
1842;  died  Voslau,  near  Vienna/ Oct.  5,  1899. 

Fuchs,  Joseph,  igth  century  German  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Schonbach  about  1850.  He  made  good 
instruments  which  he  covered  with  a  fine  red  varnish. 

Fuchs,  Karl  Dorius  Johannes,  German  pianist  and 
music  critic,  born  Potsdam,  Oct.  22,  1838;  died  Danzig, 
Aug.  27,  1922.  He  studied  with  Hans  von  Billow, 
Weitzmann  and  Kiel,  and  became  a  teacher  at  Kullak's 
Academy  and  music  critic  for  the  "Zeitung,"  at  Danzig. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Riemann,  and  wrote  Preliminaries 
to  a  Criticism  of  Music,  The  Future  of  Musical  Ex- 
pression and  The  Freedom  of  Musical  Expression. 

Fuchs,  Peter,  Czechoslovakian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1750,  died  at  Vienna  in  1804.  He  was 
well  known  as  an  excellent  performer  in  Prague  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  old ;  his  works  include  violin  con- 
certos, pieces  for  violin  and  'cello',  and  several  sonatas 
for  the  violin. 

Fuchs,  Robert,  Austrian  composer,  born  Frauen- 
thal, Feb.  15,  1847;  died  there>  Fet>.  J9>  r927;  brother 
of  Johann  Fuchs.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conserv- 
atory, where  he  was  later  appointed  professor  of  theory. 
His  works  include  five  serenades  for  string  orchestra, 
a  symphony,  two  operas,  a  piano  concerto,  a  mass, 
chamber-music  works,  a  violin  sonata  and  numerous 
piano  pieces. 

Fuchs,  Viktor,  Austrian  voice  teacher,  born  Vienna, 
Jan.  19,  1888;  pupil  of  Alex.  Haydter,  and  professor 
of  singing  at  the  New  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Fucik,  Julius,  Czechoslovakian  composer  and  band- 
master of  Austrian  regiments  during  the  World  War ; 
born  at  Prague  in  1872;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  26,  1916. 
His  march,  Entry  of  the  Gladiators,  is  known  all  over 
the  world. 

Fuenllana,  Miguel  de,  i6th  century  blind  Spanish 
lutenist,  born  at  Navalcarnero,  Madrid,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century.  He  was  a  blind  virtuoso  on  his 
instrument,  and  chamber  musician  to  the  Marchesa  de 
Tarifo.  He  published  a  volume  in  tablature,  Orfenico 
Lira,  of  both  original  compositions  and  transcriptions 
for  the  lute. 

Fuentes,  Don  Pasquale,  Spanish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Albaida,  Valencia,  early  in  the  i8th 
century;  died  there  Apr.  26,  1786;  his  works  include 
masses,  Te  Deums  and  motets. 

Fuentes,  Eduardo  Sanchez  de,  contemporary  Cu- 
ban composer  and  music  critic ;  his  compositions  include 
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three  operas:  El  Caminante,  Doreya  and  Doloroso; 
several  symphonic  poems,  and  numerous  songs. 

Fuentes,  Francisco  de  Santa  Maria,  i6th  century 
Spanish  monk  and  music  theorist;  author  of  Dialectos 
musicos,  published  in  1778. 

Fuentes,  Laureano,  contemporary  Cuban  violinist 
and  composer ;  his  compositions  include  the  opera  Seila, 
violin  pieces,  piano  pieces,  zarzuelas,  waltzes,  etc. 

Euertes,  Mariano,  see  Soriano  Fuertes,  Mariano. 

Fueter,  Theo,  Swiss  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Burgdorf  (Berne),  May  30,  1873 ;  PuPa  °f  A.  Raab  and 
Miiller-Hartung.  His  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral, and  operatic  works. 

Fuetsch,  Joachim  Josef,  Austrian  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Salzburg,  Aug.  12,  1766.  He  first 
studied  the  violin  under  Leopold  Mozart  and  later  took 
up  the  'cello  with  Zardonati,  who  was  brought  from 
Verona  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
Fuetsch  wrote  concertos  and  other  works  for  'cello, 
pieces  for  'cello  and  bass,  and  part-songs. 

Fugara,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop,  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  both  string  and  organ  tone. 

Fugato.  A  name  applied  to  a  passage  or  a  move- 
ment that  is  treated  in  a  f ugal  manner,  but  it  does  not 
follow  the  fugue  form  strictly.  Examples  of  fugato 
passages  employed  in  orchestral  music  may  be  found  in 
the  first  and  last  movements  of  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony,  and  in  the  first  movement  of  Mendelssohn's 
Italian  Symphony. 

Fugelsang-Visconti,  Use,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hadersleben,  May  31,  1895.  He  studied 
at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  with  Max  Pauer,  Josef 
Haas  and  Strasser,  and  has  composed  piano  variations 
and  songs. 

Fiiger,  Kaspar,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  at  Dresden,  about  1562;  died  there,  July  24,  1617; 
pupil  of  Wolfg.  Figulus.  He  published  a  collection  of 
religious  verse  and  songs. 

Fugere,  Lucien,  French  baritone,  born  Paris,  July 
22,  1848;  died  there,  Jan.  15,  1935.  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1877 ;  on  Mar.  8,  1920,  a  gala 
performance  was  given  there  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  in  Paris  as  a  singer 
at  the  Cafe  Concert  Ba-ta-clan.  Fugere  enjoyed  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  successful  careers  in  the  entire 
history  of  operatic  singing. 

Fughetta  (It.),  a  small  or  condensed  fugue. 

Fiiglistaller,  Robert,  Swiss  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Basel,  Dec.  n,  1872.  He  studied  with  Julius 
Weismann;  his  compositions  include  pieces  for  two 
pianos  and  songs. 

Fugue,  a  musical  form,  much  used  by  the  pre-classic 
and  classic  composers,  and  employing  both  polyphony 
and  counterpoint  to  develop  one  or  more  themes.  The 
necessary  elements  are:  (i)  Subject,  (2)  Answer,  (3) 
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Counter-subject,  (4)  Stotto,  (5)  Episode,  (6)  Organ- 
point,  (7)  Coda,  (8)  Codetta.  Fugues  with  two  sub- 
jects are  called  Double  Fugues;  with  three  subjects 
Trifle  or  Manifold  Fugues.  Treatises  on  the  fugue 
have  been  written  by  Fux,  Marpurg,  Albrechtsberger, 
Fetis,  Cherubini,  Richter,  Prout  and  many  other 
learned  theorists. 

Fuhr,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar. 
27,  i897-  ^e  stu(tted  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  and 
with  W.  Klatte;  his  compositions  include  orchestral 
pieces,  chamber  music,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Fuhr,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Hackenburg,  Westerwald,  Nov.  6,  1865 ;  he  has  written 
various  treatises  about  his  resonance  theory  as  applied 
to  violins. 

Fiihrer  (Ger.),  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 

Fiihrer,  Robert,  Polish  organist  and  composer,  born 
Prague,  June  2,  1807;  died  Vienna,  Nov.  28,  1861.  He 
studied  under  Vitasek  and  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Prague  School  for  Organists ;  his  works  include  nearly 
one  hundred  masses,  organ  pieces,  and  theoretical  works 
relating  to  the  organ. 

Fiihrich,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Jamnitz,  Oct.  24,  1865  '»  Puptt  of  Krenn  and  Bruck- 
ner. His  compositions  include  choral  and  operatic 
works. 

Fuhrmann,  Georg  Leopold,  I7th  century  lutenist 
and  music  engraver;  in  1615  he  published  a  book  of 
lute  music,  with  pieces  included  by  John  Dowland. 

Fuhrmann,  Martin  Heinrich,  German  cantor,  the- 
orist and  critic,  born  at  Templin  in  Dec.  1669;  died 
after  1740. 

Fuhrmeister,  Fritz,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Westdorf ,  Aschersleben,  July  19,  1862 ;  his  works 
include  a  singspiel,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Fulcher,  John,  English  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  in  1830;  died  in  1893.  He  was  musical  director 
at  the  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  edited  a  number  of  col- 
lections of  Scottish  songs.  Some  of  his  own  songs 
became  quite  popular,  among  them  Afton  Water. 

Fulda,  Adam  de,  a  Franconian  monk,  born  about 
1450;  author  of  a  treatise  on  music,  written  in  1490, 
which  praises  Guilielmus  Dufay  as  the  first  composer 
of  music  in  accepted  forms. 

Fuleihan,  Anis,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Apr.  2,  1901.  Among  his  compositions  which 
have  been  given  public  performances  by  leading  organi- 
zations are  a  Mediterranean  Suite,  and  a  concerto  for 
piano  and  strings. 

Full  cadence,  a  perfect  cadence. 

Full  Choir,  (Great,  Swell),  an  instruction  on  organ 
music  to  draw  all  stops  of  the  choir-organ. 

Full  Chord,  one  represented  by  all  its  tones. 

Full  Flote,  a  4  ft.  covered  labial  organ-stop  giving 
a  powerful  flute 
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Full  Mixture,  a  compound  organ-stop  of  four  and 
five  ranks  of  full-scaled  open  metal  pipes. 

Full  Orchestra,  an  orchestra  containing  the  full 
complement  of  string,  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion 
instruments. 

Full  Organ,  a  term  signifying  that  the  chief  manual, 
or  Great  Organ,  is  to  be  used,  with  all  stops  and  couplers 
drawn. 

Full  Quinte,  a  5J^  ft.  manual  organ-stop. 

Fuller-Maitland,  John  Alexander,  English  musi- 
cologist and  writer  on  music,  born  London,  Apr.  7, 
1856;  died  Mar.  30,  1936.  He  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  under  Stanford,  and  later  piano  with 
Dannreuther  and  W.  S.  Rockstro,  who  aroused  his  in- 
terest in  archaeological  musical  studies.  His  journalistic 
career  began  in  1882  as  music  critic  of  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette,"  and  from  1889  to  1911  was  successor  to 
Hueffer  as  music  critic  of  "The  London  Times."  He 
was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  piano  and  harpsi- 
chord, one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  revival  of  English 
folk  song  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Folk- Song 
Society  in  1894.  He  edited  much  early  music,  trans- 
lated (with  Clara  Bell)  Spitta's  Bach,  and  wrote  many 
books,  including  a  life  of  Schumann,  Masters  of  Ger- 
man Music,  The  Musician's  Pilgrimage,  English  Mu- 
sic in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  The  Age  of  Bach  and 
Handel  (Volume  IV  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music), 
Joseph  Joachim,  Brahms,  The  Spell  of  Music,  The 
Music  of  Parry  and  Stanford  and  The  Fitswillian  Vir- 
ginal Book  (with  W.  B.  Squire). 

Fullerton,  Charles  Alexander,  American  music 
educator,  born  Bedford,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  1861,  became 
active  as  a  music  supervisor,  and  made  important  col- 
lections of  public  school  music. 

Fiillsack,  Zacharias,  I7th  century  German  lutenist 
and  trombonist;  he  published,  with  Christoph  Hilde- 
brand,  a  collection  of  dance  music  (pavans,  galliards, 
etc.),  including  many  pieces  by  English  composers. 

Fulquet,  Sebastien,  Uruguayan  violin  and  guitar 
maker,  who  worked  at  Montevideo  about  1870.  He 
studied  with  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  and  has  made  excellent 
instruments  on  his  master's  model.  His  son,  Annibde 
Fulquet }  studied  with  his  father,  and  in  1890  succeeded 
to  his  business  in  Montevideo ;  his  instruments  are  made 
on  the  Cremonese  models. 

Fumagalli,  the  name  of  four  Italian  musicians  and 
brothers:  Disma,  born  Inzago,  Sept.  8,  1826;  died 
Milan,  Mar.  9,  1893.  He  was  a  piano  pupil  and  later 
a  teacher  at  the  Milan  Conservatory ;  he  composed  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  for  the  piano. 
Adolfo,  the  most  famous  of  the  brothers,  born  Inzago, 
Oct.  19,  1828,  died  Florence,  May  3,  1856,  was  an  ex- 
cellent pianist ;  he  was  called  the  "Paganini  of  the  piano," 
and  his  compositions  for  the  piano  were  very  popular. 
Polibio,  born  Inzago,  Oct.  26,  1830,  died  at  Milan, 
June  21,  1891;  a  pianist  and  composer.  Luca,  born 
Inzago,  May  29,  1837,  died  at  Milan,  June  5,  1908,  a 
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concert  pianist  and  composer  of  salon  music,  and  an 
opera  produced  at  Florence  in  1875. 

Fumagalli,  Mario  Leon,  Italian  baritone,  born  at 
Milan  in  1864,  pupil  of  Ceina;  he  achieved  great  fame 
as  an  operatic  singer  in  Italy. 

Fumet,  Victor,  French  composer  and  organist  of 
St.  Anne's  Church,  Paris;  his  works  are  chiefly  sym- 
phonic poems. 

Fumi,  Vinceslao,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Montepulciano,  Tuscany,  Oct.  20,  1823 ;  died 
Florence,  Nov.  20,  1880.  He  studied  with  Georgetti, 
and  became  a  famous  opera  conductor  in  Italy,  Con- 
stantinople, Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires;  he  also 
composed  operas  and  orchestral  works.  A  collection  of 
folk-song  of  all  times  and  nations  was  left  uncompleted 
at  his  death. 

Funck,  Eduard,  German  composer,  born  Teterow, 
Sept.  6,  1816;  died  at  Flensburg  in  1927;  his  composi- 
tions included  operettas,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Funck,  Frederik  Christian,  Danish  violoncellist, 
born  in  1783;  died  in  1866.  He  achieved  a  fine  reputa- 
tion as  a  virtuoso  in  Paris,  and  taught  in  Copen- 
hagen for  many  years. 

Funck,  Peter,  Danish  violinist,  born  in  1789;  died 
in  1859;  brother  of  Frederik  Christian  Funck,  and 
concertmaster  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Copenhagen. 

Fundamental.  The  root  or  fundamental  bass  of  a 
chord.  A  chord  with  its  root  in  the  bass  is  said  to  be 
in  fundamental  position.  The  term  fundamental  chord 
or  triad  is  sometimes  given  to  the  tonic,  subdominant 
and  dominant  triads  in  any  key. 

Fundamental  Bass.  The  root  note  of  a  chord,  or 
the  root  notes  of  a  series  of  chords  which  appear  in  the 
bass. 

Fundamental  Position,  any  arrangement  of  chord 
notes  in  which  the  root  remains  in  the  lowest  posi- 
tion. 

Funebre  (Fr.),  Funerale  (It),  funeral;  dirge-like. 

Funk,  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Meiningen,  May  23,  1893;  he  has  composed  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Funtek,  Leo,  Bohemian  violinist,  music  critic  and 
teacher,  born  Laibach,  Aug.  21,  1885.  He  studied  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  taught  at  the  Helsingfors 
Conservatory,  and  became  concertmaster  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Stockholm. 

Fuoco  (It.),  fire,  spirit,  con  fuoco,  with  fire  or  spirit. 

Fuori  di  se  (It.),  absently;  as  if  dreaming. 

Furchheim,  Johann  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  about  1635;  died  Nov.  22, 
1682.  He  held  several  royal  appointments  in  Dres- 
den; his  works  include  violin  studies  and  chamber 
music. 

Furchtenicht,  Hermann,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Gottingen,  July  30,  1902;  his  compositions 
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include  a  chamber  symphony,  an  overture,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Furia  (It.),  fury,  passion;  con  furia,  furiously  or 
passionately. 

Furiant  (Furie),  a  rapid  Bohemian  dance;  its  mu- 
sic is  sharply  accented  and  embodies  many  rhythmic 
changes ;  an  excellent  example  may  be  found  in  Bedrich 
Smetana's  Bartered  Bride. 

Furibondo  (It),  furious,  frenzied. 

Furin,  a  Japanese  wind  bell  with  a  broad,  flat  clapper 
extended  below  the  rim,  where  it  can  be  actuated  by 
the  wind.  Furins  were  usually  suspended  from  the 
eaves  at  the  four  corners  of  a  temple. 

Furiosa  (It),  furious,  passionate. 

Furi-Tsuzumi,  a  Japanese  instrument  consisting  of 
two  cylinders  with  heads  of  skin,  placed  one  above  the 
other  with  a  handle  passing  through  them.  Small  bells 
are  suspended  from  the  sides  of  the  cylinders.  The 
handle  is  rotated  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  bells  jingle  against  the  heads. 

Furlana,  Furlano    (It.),  the  Forlana  (q.v.). 

Furlanetto,  Bonaventura  (called  Musin),  Italian 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Venice,  May  27,  1738; 
died  there,  Apr.  6,  1817.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Formenti 
and  Rolla ;  his  church  compositions  reveal  him  as  a  fine 
contrapuntist. 

Furlanetto,  Pier  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Mo- 
gliano,  Feb.  27,  1849;  died  Venice,  Sept.  7,  1880;  his 
compositions  include  operatic  and  choral  works. 

Furlotti,  Ricardo,  igth  century  Italian  conductor, 
born  at  Parma.  He  conducted  orchestras  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  came  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1885, 
where  he  conducted,  taught  in  the  Normal  Schools  and 
founded  the  "Popular  Concerts." 

Furnjhelm,  Erik  Gustav,  Finnish  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Helsingfors,  July  6,  1883.  He 
studied  with  Jean  Sibelius,  Fuchs,  Hans  Sitt  and  Wege- 
lius,  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Helsingfors  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  an 
overture  and  a  piano  quintet. 

Furno,  Giovanni,  Italian  music  teacher  of  composi- 
tion, born  Capua,  Jan.  I,  1748;  died  Naples,  June  20, 
1837.  He  was  a  teacher  of  thorough  bass  and  composi- 
tion at  several  Naples  Conservatories,  and  included 
Bellini  and  Mercadante  among  many  pupils  who  later 
became  famous. 

Furore  (It.),  fury,  rage,  vehemence;  con  furore, 
with  rage  or  passion. 

Fursch-Madi,  Emmy,  French  dramatic  soprano,  born 
at  Bayonne  in  1847;  died  at  Warrenville,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
20,  1894.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
made  her  debut  as  Marguerite  in  Faust.  She  also  sang 
in  Brussels,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  before  com- 
ing to  America,  where  she  sang  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  New  York. 


FURST— FUX 


Her  chief  roles  included  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Aida,  Leonora 
and  Valentine. 

Furst,  Fritz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug. 
«  1865.  He  studied  with  Rufinatscha,  and  has  com- 
posed operettas,  vocal  quartets,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Furst,  William  Wallace,  American  composer,  born 
at  Baltimore  in  1852 ;  he  was  music  director  for  Charles 
Frohman  and  wrote  several  comic  operas  which  became 
very  popular. 

Fiirstenau,  Anton  Bernhard,  German  composer 
and  flute  player,  born  Miinster,  Oct.  20,  1792;  died 
Dresden,  Nov.  18,  1852.  He  studied  with  his  father, 
Kaspar  Ffirstenau,  played  in  the  municipal  orchestras  at 
Frankfort  and  Dresden,  and  accompanied  Weber  on  his 
last  journey  to  London  in  1826.  His  works  include 
more  than  150  fine  compositions  for  the  flute. 

Fiirstenau,  Kaspar,  German  flute  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  at  Munster,  Feb.  26,-  1772;  died  at 
Oldenburg,  May  n,  1819.  He  made  several  tours  of 
Germany,  and  then  settled  in  Oldenburg  as  a  member 
of  the  court  band,  and  teacher  to  the  Duke ;  his  works 
include  about  sixty  compositions  for  the  flute. 

Fiirstenau,  Moritz,  German  flute  player  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Dresden,  July  26,  1824;  died  there, 
Mar.  25,  1889;  son  of  Anton  Fiirstenau.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  court  orchestra,  Dresden,  librarian  of  the 
music  section  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  wrote  several 
works  which  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
music. 

Fiirstner,  Adolf,  German  music  publisher,  born  at 
Berlin,  Apr.  3,  1833;  died  at  Bad  Nauheim,  June  6, 
1908.  He  founded  his  business  at  Berlin  in  1868,  and 
published  Wagner's  Rienzi,  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
Tannhauser,  as  well  as  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  The  house  now  specializes  in  compositions 
by  modern  German  composers. 

Furter  Virto,  Francisco,  Spanish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Valencia,  Mar.  5,  1887.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory,  Madrid,  under  Jose  Trago,  and 
became  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Bilbao.  His 
Oberturas  para  Orquesta  won  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Valencia  Regional  Exposition. 

Furtwangler,  Wilhelm,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  25,  1886.  His  father  was 
a  professor  of  archaeology  at  Berlin  University,  and 
he  began  the  study  of  music  when  eight  years  old.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  A.  Beer»Walbrunn,  Rheinberger  and 
M.  Schillings  and  first  came  into  prominence  in  1915 
when  he  succeeded  Artur  Bodanzky  as  operatic  and 
concert  conductor  at  Mannheim.  Hje  directed  the, 
Viennese  Musical  Artists'  Orchestra  in  1919,  and  suc- 
ceeded Richard  Strauss  in  1920  as  symphonic  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  State  Opera  Orchestra.  He  then  suc- 
ceeded Mengelberg  as  conductor  of  the  Frankfort  Mu- 
seum Concerts,  also  conducted  the  Friends  of  Music 
Society  concerts,  and  succeeded  Artur  Nikisch  as  con- 
dutor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  and  the  Berlin 
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Philharmonic  Concerts.  Furtwangler  has  been  guest 
conductor  in  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Vienna ;  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Royal  Philharmonic  and  London  Symphony 
Orchestras.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  a  Te 
Deum  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Furtwangler  and  Hammer,  German  firm  of  organ 
builders,  founded  by  Philipp  Furtwangler  in  1838. 
Adolf  Hammer  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1883 ; 
organs  have  been  built  by  this  firm  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Furuhjelm,  Erik  Gustav,  Finnish  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Helsingfors,  July  6,  1883.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  H.  Sitt,  Jean  Sibelius  and  M.  Wegelius,  and 
later  of  Robert  Fuchs  in  Vienna.  He  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  composition  at  the  conservatory  in  Helsing- 
fors, and  has  composed  a  symphony,  a  Fantastic  Over- 
ture, a  concert  piece  for  violin  and  orchestra  and  a 
piano  quintet;  he  has  also  written  a  biography  of  Jean 
Sibelius. 

Fusa  (Lat),  Fuse  (Fr.),  an  eighth  note,  or  quaver. 

Fusco,  Michele,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  about  1770;  died  Modena,  Aug.  23,  1828; 
he  composed  an  oratorio,  church  music  and  several  sym- 
phonies. 

Fusee  (Fr.),  a  musical  ornament  consisting  of  sev- 
eral notes  in  diktonic  progression ;  also  called  coulade. 

Fusella  (Lat),  a  32nd  note  . . .  Fusellala,  a  64th 
note. 

Fusella,  Gaetano,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Apr.  16,  1876;  he  has  composed  a  violin 
concerto,  violin  pieces,  a  string  quartet  and  a  work  on 
violin  technique. 

Fuss  (Ger.),  foot. 

Fuss,  Johann  Evangelist,  Hungarian  composer, 
born  at  Tolna  in  1777,  died  Vienna,  Mar.  9;  1819.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger  and  his  compositions 
attracted  the  attention  of  Haydn,  who  aided  him  with 
valuable  advice.  Later  he  became  a  well-known  opera 
conductor  in  Pressburg,  but  finally  returned  to  Vienna. 
His  works  include  quartets  and  trios  for  wind  instru- 
ments, piano  sonatas  for  two  and  four  hands,  pieces 
for  violin  and  piano,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Fiissel,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Cologne, 
June  12,  1890;  his  compositions  include  masses, 
choruses  with  orchestra,  a  symphony,  string  quartets, 
piano  sonatas  and  many  songs. 

Futterer,  Karl,  Swiss  composer,  born  Basel,  Feb. 
21,  1873;  died  Ludwigshafen,  Nov.  5,  1927;  his  works 
included  operas,  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Fiittenmg  (Ger.),  the  linings  of  a  violin. 

Fux,  Ernst,  i8th  century  Austrian  organist,  teacher 
and  composer  who  was  active  in  Vienna  after  1750; 

his  works  include  some  chamber  music. 

i 

Fux,  Johann  Joseph,  Austrian  composer  and  theo- 
rist, born  Hirtenf  eld,  near  Gratz,  Styria;  died  Vienna, 


FZ.— GABRIELI,  ANDREA 


Feb.  13,  1741.  He  was  organist,  director  of  St. 
Stephen's,  court  composer  and  director  in  Vienna,  and 
wrote  over  four  hundred  works,  including  operas,  ora- 
torios, masses  and  church  music.  In  his  Gradus  ad 


Parnassum  he  advocated  rules  of  contrapuntal  composi- 
tion which  dominated  musical  education  for  two  cen- 
turies. 
Fz.  or  Forz.,  abbreviation  for  Forzando. 


G(i)  the  name  of  the  fifth  degree  of  the  natural 
,  scale  of  C  both  in  English  and  German.     (2) 
The  fourth  or  lowest  string  of  the  violin,  the  third 
string  of  the  viola  and  'cello,  and  the  first  string  of  the 
double  bass.    The  G  clef  is  the  treble  clef. 

Gaartz,  Hans,  German  pianist,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  conductor,  born  Elbing,  Mar.  19,  1889; 
pupil  of  Alfred  Rahlwe,  Heinr.  Schwartz,  Rud.  Louis, 
and  Edgar  Istel. 

Gabain,  Anna  von,  German  pianist,  born  Konigs- 
berg,  Aug.  28,  1866;  pupil  of  Teresa  Carreno  and 
Anton  Beer-Walbrunn.  She  has  a  reputation  as  an 
interpreter  of  modern  German  piano  works. 

Gabanach,  Francisco  Sanchez,  see  Sanches-Gaba- 
nach,  Francisco  de  Paula. 

Gabbi,  Adalgisa,  Italian  opera  singer,  born  Parma, 
1857;  died  Milan,  Dec.  17,  1933;  she  created  the  role 
of  Desdemona  in  Verdi's  Otello. 

Gabel,  Stanislaus  Ivanovitsch,  Russian  voice 
teacher,  born  Kiev,  May  7,  1849;  died  Jan.  24,  1924;  he 
studied  at  the  Milan,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  Conserv- 
atories, and  was  a  professor  at  the  Kiewer  Conservatory 
from  1879  to  1923. 

Gabelklavier.  A  German  keyboard  instrument  in- 
vented in  1882  at  Leipzig  by  Fischer  and  Fritzsch. 
Steel  tuning  forks  are  used  for  strings ;  the  dull  timbre, 
due  to  lack  of  harmonics,  has  been  livened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  tuning  fork,  tuned  an  octave  higher, 
for  each  key  of  the  fingerboard. 

Gabellone,  Gaspare,  Italian  composer,  born  .at 
Naples  about  1730;  died  there  about  1790;  his  composi- 
tions included  operas,  an  oratorio  and  church  music. 

Gabellone,  Michele,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
at  Naples  in  1692;  died  there,  Jan.  19,  1740. 

Gaber,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Mannheim, 
Mar.  15,  1877;  he  has  composed  a  symphony,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  masses,  choruses  and  songs. 

Gabetti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  military  band  leader  and 
composer,  born  Turin,  May  4,  1796;  died  La  Mara, 
Alba,  Jan.  22,  1862;  he  composed  the  famous  Italian 
Konigsmarsch  in  1831. 

Gabiola,  Fernando  de,  Spanish  organist,  born  at 
Durango  in  1880.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mailly  and  Edgar 
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Tinel   at  the   Brussels    Conservatory,   where  he  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  organ  playing. 

Gabler,  Christoph  August,  German  composer,  born 
Miihldorf,  Voigtland,  Mar.  15,  1767;  died  Moscow, 
Apr.  15,  1839;  his  works  include  an  oratorio,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Gabler,  Joseph,  German  organ  builder,  born  Och- 
senhausen,  July  6,  1700 ;  died  at  Ravensburg  (Wurttem- 
berg)  in  1784;  he  built  the  Weingarten  Abbey  organ, 
one  of  the  finest  instruments  in  its  period. 

Gabler,  Joseph,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
died  in  Waidhofen,  Lower  Austria,  Sept.  13,  1902.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  church  music  and  also  collected  and 
edited  sacred  songs. 

Gabler,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Hohen- 
gebraching,  Regensburg,  Dec.  27,  1901 ;  he  has  com- 
posed chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Gabriel,  Mary  Ann  Virginia,  English  composer, 
born  Banstead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7,  1825;  died  London, 
Aug.  7,  1877.  She  studied  with  Pixis,  Dohler,  Thai- 
berg  and  Molique;  her  works  include  cantatas,  oper- 
ettas, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gabriel,  Max,  igth  century  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Elbing  in  1861 ;  three  of  his  oper- 
ettas were  successfully  produced  at  Magdeburg,  Han- 
over and  Berlin  between  1890  and  1893. 

Gabriel,  Mena(?),  late  i$th  and  early  i6th  century 
Italian  composer,  singer  and  poet ;  about  twenty  of  his 
songs  for  three  and  four  voices  were  published  in 
1500. 

Gabriel,  Richard,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Zackenzin  (Pom- 
erania),  Sept.  3,  1874;  pupil  of  Humperdinck.  His 
compositions  include  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Gabrieli,  Andrea,  Italian  organist  and  contrapuntist, 
born  at  Venice  about  1510;  died  there  in  1586;  pupil  of 
Adrian  Willaert,  founder  of  the  Venetian  school.  He 
became  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  and  was  the  most  emi- 
nent player  of  his  time.  Among  his  distinguished  pupils 
were  Leo  Hassler  and  Jan  Pieter  Sweelinck.  He  com- 
posed several  pieces  for  the  reception  of  Henry  III, 
King  of  France;  also  masses,  madrigals,  organ  pieces 
and  choruses. 


GABRIELI,  GIOVANNI— GABUSSI 


Gabrieli,  Giovanni,  Italian  organist  and  contrapun- 
tist born  at  Venice  in  1557;  died  there  Aug.  12,  1612, 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Andrea  Gabrieli.  He  was  organist 
at  St.  Mark's,  and  also  an  eminent  teacher,  numbering 
among  his  pupils  Heinrich  Schiitz,  Alois  Grani  and 
Michael  Praetorius.  His  contrapuntal  facility  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  his  modulations  were  extraordinarily 
bold  for  his  period.  He  wrote  madrigals,  sacred  songs, 
instrumental  pieces,  and  choruses.  At  the  Venice  Fes- 
tival in  1937?  his  Sonata  Plan  e  Forte,  from  the  first 
book  of  the  Sacrae  Symphoniae  (1597)  was  performed; 
this  composition  is  considered  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  music  for  an  instrumental  ensemble  without 
voices,  and  therefore  an  anticipation  of  future  orches- 
tral forms. 

Gabrielli,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker  who  worked  at  Florence  about  1760. 

Gabrielli,  Catterina,  Italian  coloratura  opera  singer, 
born  at  Rome,  Nov.  12,  1730;  died  there,  Apr.  1796. 
She  studied  with  Garcia  and  Porpora,  and  made  her 
debut  at  Lucca  in  1747;  she  sang  in  all  the  leading 
Italian  cities ;  also  in  Vienna  and  Petrograd. 

Gabrielli,  Domenico,  Italian  composer  and  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Bologna  about  1640;  died  at  Modena, 
July  10,  1690.  His  works  include  eleven  operas,  and 
some  instrumental  music. 

Gabrielli,  Francesca,  see  Ferrarese  Del  Bene. 

Gabrielli,  Giovanni-Baptista,  iSth  century  Italian 
violin  maker  who  worked  at  Florence  about  1760,  and 
became  the  best  instrument  maker  of  the  Gabrielli 
family. 

Gabrielli,  Ladislav,  igth  century  Italian  composer; 
some  of  his  chamber  music  was  published  betwen  1889 
and  1901. 

Gabrielli,  Nicolo,  conte,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Naples,  Feb.  21,  1814;  died  at  Paris,  June  14,  1891.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Buonamici,  Conti,  Donizetti  and  Zin- 
garelli,  and  wrote  twenty-two  operas  and  sixty  ballets, 
none  of  which  have  survived. 

Gabrielski,  Johann  Wilhelm,  German  flutist  and 
composer,  born  at  Berlin,  May  27,  1791;  died  there, 
Sept.  18,  1846.  He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  Schrock,  became 
royal  chamber  musician  in  Berlin,  made  extensive  tours 
and  wrote  concertos  and  solo  pieces  for  the  flute. 

Gabrielski,  Julius,  German  flutist,  born  Berlin,  Dec. 
4,  1806;  died  there,  May  26,  1878.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Johann  Wilhelm  Gabrielski,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 

Gabrilowitsch,  Clara,  see  Clemens,  Clara. 

Gabrilowitsch,  Grigori  Semjonowitsch,  Russian 
writer  on  musical  subjects;  born  in  1869;  he  founded 
a  periodical,  Russlands  musikseitung,  devoted  to  Rus- 
sian music,  in  1894. 

Gabrilowitsch,  Ossip  Salomonowitsch,  Russian 
pianist,  conductor  and  composer,  was  born  at  Petro- 
grad, Feb.  7,  1878;  died  Sept.  14,  1936.  He  studied 


at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  where  his  teacher  of 
piano  playing  was  Anton  Rubinstein.     His  instructors 
in  composition  and  theory  were  Navratii,  Liadoff  and 
Glazounoff.    Upon  his  graduation  in  1894,  he  won  the 
Rubinstein   Prize   and   spent   the   next  two   years   in 
Vienna  under  Leschetizky.     His  debut  took  place  at 
Berlin  in  1896,  and  was  followed  by  tours  through  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia,  France  and  England.    He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  America  in  1900,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     From  1910  to 
1914  he  lived  in  Munich  as  conductor  of  the  Concert 
Society;  during  the  season  of  1912-13  he  gave  a  series 
of  six  recitals  in  many  European  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  piano  concerto.    This 
idea  of  the  historical  recital  had  been  used  on  many 
occasions  by  his  teacher,  Anton  Rubinstein,  but  Gabril- 
owitsch carried  it  much  further,  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  with  his  masterly  interpretations.    The 
six  recitals  mentioned  above  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  concertos  and  were  distributed  as  follows:  I,  Bach, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven;  II,  Beethoven  (two  concertos 
and   the   Fantasia  with   chorus)  ;   III,    Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann  and  Weber ;  IV,  Rubinstein,  Tschai- 
kowsky  and  Liszt;  V,  Brahms  (two  concertos)  ;  and 
VI,  Franck,  Saint-Saens,   Strauss  and  Rachmaninoff. 
In  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  he  gave  an  interest- 
ing series  of  another  type,  also  in  chronological  order, 
including  miscellaneous  compositions  of  the  following 
(an  abridged  list)  :  I,  Byrd,  Couperin,  Daquin,  Scar- 
latti, Haydn  and  Mozart;  II,  Beethoven;  III,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann;  IV,  Chopin;  V,  Brahms 
and  Liszt;  VI,  Franck,  Grieg,  Scriabin,  Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy,    Reger    and    Scott.      Gabrilowitsch   married 
Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  daughter  of  Mark  Twain,  on 
Oct.  6,  1909,  and  they  frequently  appeared  together  in 
joint  recitals.    In  1918  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the   Detroit   Symphony    Orchestra.      Throughout   his 
career  as  a  conductor  he  retained  his  interest  in  concert 
playing.    His  style  was  marked  by  great  finish,  delicacy 
and  restraint,  and  was  distinguished  by  power  and  depth 
of  expression.     He  established  himself  as  a  master  in 
both  departments  of  his  activity,   piano   playing  and 
conducting.    He  became  closely  associated  with  the  mu- 
sical life  of  America  on  account  of  his  many  concert 
tours,  and  during  his  residence  there  as  a  conductor. 
His  two-piano  recitals  with  Harold  Bauer  were  also 
notable.    His  compositions  include  an  orchestral  piece, 
an  Elegy  for  'cello,  and  some  piano  pieces. 

Gabussi,  Giulio  Cesare,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  conductor  who  died  before  1619;  his  works 
include  madrigals  and  church  music. 

Gabussi,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1800;  died  at  London,  Aug.  12, 
1846;  pupil  of  Padre  Mattei.  His  works  included  sev- 
eral operas,  and  some  art  songs  which  won  him  the 
title  in  Italy  of  "the  new  Schubert." 
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GAGES  BRULES— GAGLIANO 


Gaces  Brules  (Brulez),  itfh  century  French  com- 
poser who  died  after  1255.     He  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  prolific  composers  of  his  'day ;  seventy-nine  of 
his  chansons  are  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
Gachet,  John,  see  Gaschet,  John. 
Gadda,  Giulio,  Italian  composer,  died  Milan,  Jan. 
28,  1905.    He  was  court  organist  at  Milan,  and  com- 
posed church  music,  organ  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Gade,  Axel  Wilhelm,  Danish  composer,  violinist, 
and  teacher,  born  May  28,  1860;  died  Copenhagen,  Nov. 
9,  1921 ;  son  of  Niels  W.  Gade.  He  studied  with  Tofte 
and  Joachim ;  his  compositions  included  songs,  operatic, 
violin,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Gade,  Jacob,  Danish  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Vejle,  Jutland,  Nov.  29,  1879.  He  is  a  ttieatre  and 
film  conductor  in  Copenhagen,  visited  the  United  States 
in  1919,  and  composed  much  salon  music. 

Gade,  Niels  Wilhelm,  Danish  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  22,  1817;  died  there, 
Dec.  21,  1890;  considered  the  founder  of  the  Scandi- 
navian school  of  music.    He  first  studied  guitar,  violin 
and  piano,  and  played  in  the  Royal  Orchestra  at  Copen- 
hagen; in  1841  his  overture,  Ossian,  was  awarded  the 
prize  by  Spohr  and  Schneider  at  the  Copenhagen  Musi- 
cal Union.    He  now  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Danish 
King,  and  was  sent  to  Germany  with  a  Royal  stipend. 
He  settled  in  Leipzig,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann;  Mendelssohn  played  his 
first   symphony   at  a   Gewandhaus   Concert  in    1843. 
Following  a  trip  to  Italy  in  1844,  he  conducted  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  during  Mendelssohn's  absence  in 
Berlin  and  Frankfort,  and  upon  his  death  conducted 
there  until  1848.     He  then  returned  to  Copenhagen, 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Musikverein  and  was 
made  Professor  of  Music.    He  visited  England  in  1876, 
and  conducted  his  Zion  at  a  Birmingham  Festival.    As 
a  composer  he  was  to  some  extent  a  disciple  of  his  two 
friends.,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  although  he  was 
by  no  means  a  slavish  imitator  of  their  works.     Gade 
did  much  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  Scandinavian 
School,  but  made  very  little  use  of  characteristically 
Scandinavian  folk  music.    His  works  include  eight  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  suites,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber 
music,  a  piano  sonata,  organ  pieces,  an  opera  (Mari- 
etta), cantatas  and  piano  pieces. 

Gadsby,  Henry  Robert,  English  composer,  choris- 
ter, organist  and  teacher,  born  Hackney,  London,  Dec. 
15,  1842;  died  Putney,  Nov.  n,  1907.  His  works  in- 
clude several  cantatas,  chamber  works  and  sacred  mu- 
sic. 

Gadski,  Johanna  Emilia  Agnes,  German  soprano, 
born  Anclam,  June  15,  1872;  died  Feb.  22,  1932;  pupil 
of  Frau  Schroeder-Chaloupka  at  Stettin.  Her  debut 
in  1889  took  place  at  Kroll's  Theatre,  Berlin,  in 
Lortzing's  opera,  Undine;  she  then  sang  in  Mayence, 
Stettin,  Bremen  and  Holland.  Gadski  won  instant 


where  she  first  appeared  in  1895 ;  her  superb  interpreta- 
tion of  Wagnerian  roles  brought  her  lasting  fame. 

Gaebler,  Ernst  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born 
Mertschiitz,  Jauer,  Schleswig,  June  9,  1807;  died 
Zullichau,  June  13,  1893;  his  works  include  church 
music,  organ  pieces,  a  choral  book  and  collections  of 
school  songs. 

Gaebler,  Gustave  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Zullichau,  Mar.  17,  1846; 
died  Niederschonhausen,  Jan.  13,  1914.  He  studied  at 
the  Berlin  Institute  for  Church  Music ;  his  compositions 
include  cantatas,  the  goth  Psalm,  sacred  and  secular 
choruses,  male  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Gaertner,  Karl,  German  violinist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Stralsund,  Oct.  21,  1823.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  played  in  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra  and  later  toured  Germany.  He  came  to 
America  in  1852,  where  he  conducted  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  Boston,  and  the  Mannerchor  and  the 
Sangerbund  in  Philadelphia.  He  gave  concerts  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Boston,  for  over  thirty  years.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  works,  violin  pieces, 
songs,  and  methods  for  piano,  violin  and  voice. 

Gaertner,  Louis  Amadeus  von,  American  violinist 
and  composer,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1866;  died 
New  York,  Dec.  14,  1937.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  and  under  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule,  becoming  one  of  his  favorite  pupils.  In  1887 
he  made  his  debut  as  a  finished  virtuoso  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  two  years  later  an  illness  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  career,  and  he  turned  to  composition.  His 
works  included  a  piano  concerto,  the  tone  poems  The 
Gods  of  Greece  and  Macbeth,  The  Hundred  Days  of 
Napoleon  for  full  orchestra,  and  a  song,  Orpheus  and 
his  Lute. 

Gaeta,  Giovano,  Italian  song  composer,  born 
Naples,  May  5,  1884.  He  composed  canzonets  in  the 
Neapolitan  dialect  which  attained  great  popularity. 

GafH,  Bernardo,  composer  of  the  Roman  school  and 
organist  in  Rome  about  1700;  his  works  include  ora- 
torios and  cantatas. 

Gafori,  Franchino  (Franchinus  Gaforius),  Italian 
priest  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Ospitaletto,  near 
Lodi,  Jan.  14,  1451 ;  died  at  Milan,  June  24,  1522.  His 
writings  are  still  of  value  as  musical  history;  they  ^in- 
clude a  treatise  on  harmony,  one  on  musical  notation, 
and  others  on  theoretical  musical  subjects. 

Gagliano,  an  important  family  of  violin  makers 
working  at  Naples  for  about  a  hundred  years,  beginning 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Alessandro  de- 
veloped a  style  of  marked  originality  and  many  instru- 
ments of  very  high  quality.  His  sons,  Gennaro  and 
Nicolo,  followed  more  closely  in  the  steps  of  Stradi- 
varius.  Nicole's  sons,  Ferdinando  and  Giuseppe,  made 
some  good  violins  and  'cellos,  but  their  work  was  not 


btettm,    .Bremen   ana    rioiiana.      uaasKi   won   instant        sumc  guuu  viuims  axiu    tcuus,  UUL  i 
favor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,    |    as  fine  as  that  of  their  predecessors. 
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GAGLIANO,  GIOVANNI— GAJARY 


GagHano,  Giovanni  Battista  di  Zanobi  da,  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Florence  about  1580;  his  works  in- 
cluded motets  and  madrigals. 

GagHano,  Marco  da  Zanobi,  Italian  composer  born 
at  Gagliano  about  1575  ;  died  at  Florence,  Feb.  24,  1642. 
He  studied  with  L.  Bati;  in  1607  he  founded  the 
"Accademia  degl'  Elevati."  He  composed  one  opera, 
Dafne,  and  some  fine  church  music. 

Gagliarda  (It.),  Gagliarde  (Ger.),  a  galliard  or 
dance  in  24  time  similar  to  the  minuet. 

GagHardi,  Dionisio  Poliani,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Naples  in  1811;  died  there  in  1835.  He  studied  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Naples,  and  wrote  many 
operas  that  were  successfully  produced  there. 

Gagnebin,  Henri,  Swiss  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  Belgium,  of  Swiss  parentage,  Mar. 
13,  1886.  He  studied  music  at  Lausanne,  Berlin, 
Geneva  and  Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Vincent 
d'lndy  and  Louis  Vierne  at  the  Schola  Cantorum.  He 
became  a  professor  of  the  history  of  music  at  the  Lau- 
sanne Conservatory,  professor  of  organ  and  history  at 
the  Neuchatel  Conservatory,  and  finally  director  of  the 
Geneva  Conservatory.  He  is  best  known  as  a  chamber 
music  composer,  although  he  has  also  written  for  or- 
chestra, chorus  and  solo  voices.  His  first  string  quar- 
tet was  played  in  1919,  and  immediately  attracted  criti- 
cal attention.  His  chamber  works  are  classical  in  form, 
and  show  great  polyphonic  skill.  He  has  written  three 
string  quartets,  two  symphonies,  overtures,  Les  Vierges 
Folles  for  orchestra,  and  some  choral  works. 

Gagni,  Angelo,  i8th  century  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Florence ;  his  works  included  a  light  opera. 

Gahrich,  Wenzel,  Bohemian  composer,  violinist  and 
ballet  master,  born  Zerchowitz,  Bohemia,  Sept.  16, 
1794;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1864.  His  works  included 
several  successful  ballets,  operas,  symphonies,  a  piano 
quartet,  and  a  concertino  for  viola  and  orchestra. 

Gai  (Fr.),  gay,  lively,  merry;  also  Gaiment. 

Gaibara,  Ercole,  I7th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
teacher;  he-  founded  a  school  of  violin  playing  at 
Bologna,  where  he  produced  such  excellent  performers 
as  Benvenuti  and  Brugnoli,  both  teachers  of  Arcangelo 
Corelli. 

Gaide,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Leobschiitz, 
Dirschel,  May  2,  1858.  He 'studied  at  the  Berlin  In- 
stitute for  Church  Music;  his  compositions  include 
piano  pieces,  organ  works,  choruses  and  songs. 

Gaigerova,  Barbara,  Russian  composer,  was  born  in 
Orekhovo-Zuevo,  Oct.  4,  1903.  She  studied  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  where  her  teacher  was  Mias- 
kowsky;  her  works  include  a  piano  sonata,  three  sym- 
phonies, two  string  quartets,  two  suites  for  orchestra 
on  Cossack  themes,  and  a  sonatina  for  piano  on  Buriat- 
Mongolian  themes. 

Gail,  Edmee-Sophie  (nee  Garre),  French  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1775  ;  died  there, 
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July  24,  1819;  pupil  in  musical  theory  of  Fetis,  Perne 
and  Neukomm.  Her  works  include  five  operas;  one, 
Angela,  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Boieldieu. 

Gailhard,  Pierre,  French  bass  and  opera  director, 
born  at  Toulouse,  Aug.  I,  1848;  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  12, 
1918.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under 
Revial,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique,  in 
1867,  wi*  great  success.  Four  years  later  he  appeared 
at  the  Opera  as  Mephistopheles  in  Faust,  and  was  com- 
pared favorably  with  Jean  Baptiste  Faure.  He  gave 
up  his  successful  career  as  a  singer  in  1884  to  become 
joint  manager  of  the  Opera,  later  becoming  sole  direc- 
tor, and  producing  many  new  works,  including  the  mu- 
sic dramas  of  Richard  Wagner,  becoming  the  latter's 
ardent  advocate  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 

Gaillard,  Frits,  Dutch  'cellist,  born  at  The  Hague 
in  1875  5  from  X9°5  to  1920  he  was  solo  'cellist  of  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  Orchestra. 

Gaillard,  Jacques,  Belgian  'cellist  and  teacher,  born 
Ensival,  Apr.  4,  1875.  He  studied  in  Venders  and 
Brussels,  became  assistant  to  Ernest  Chausson  and  a 
member  of  the  Brussels  and  Zimmer  string  quartets. 

Gaillard,  Karl,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Pots- 
dam, Jan.  13,  1813;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  10,  1851.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  edited  the  Ber- 
lin "Musikal  Zeitung"  from  1844  to  1847. 

Gaillard,  Marius  Frangois,  French  composer  and 
pianist,  born  at  Paris  in  1900.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  wrote  a  violin  sonata  and  has  become 
well-known  as  an  interpreter  of  Debussy's  piano  works. 

Gaines,  Samuel  Richards,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, organist,  pianist  and  vocal  teacher,  born  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Apr.  23,  1869.  He  studied  with  Goets- 
chius  and  Chadwick,  taught  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  and  composed  orchestral 
works,  church  music,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Gaisser,  Dom  Ugo  Atanasio  (Josef  Anton),  Ger- 
man priest,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Aitrach,  near  Leutkirch,  Dec.  i, 
1853;  died  at  the  Ettal  Monastery,  near  Oberammer- 
gau,  1920.  He  studied  with  P.  Ambrosius  Kienle  and 
P.  Benedict  Sauter,  and  wrote  many  treatises  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  church  music. 

Gaita,  a  Galician  bagpipe. 

Gaito,  Cayetano,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Naples  in 
1852;  pupil  of  Fernando  Pinto  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory. In  1874  he  founded  the  first  string  quartet  in 
Buenos  Aires ;  this  quartet  played  with  Bortesini  on  his 
famous  tour  of  South  America  in  1879. 

Gaito,  Constantino,  Argentine  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Buenos  Aires,  Aug.  3,  1878;  pupil  of 
Platania  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  operatic,  piano  and  orchestral 
works. 

Gaja,  Gajamente  (It.),  gaily,  lively,  merry. 

Gajary,  Stephan  von,  Hungarian  composer  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Budapest,  Nov.  22,  1884;  his  composi- 


GAL— GALILEI 


tions  include  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral,  operatic 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Gal,  Hans,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Brunn,  Aug.  5.  1890;  pupil  of  Mandyczewski  and  Rob- 
ert. In  1918  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  at  Vienna  University.  His  first  sym- 
phony won  a  prize  offered  by  the  government;  his 
works  include  comic  operas,  an  overture,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gala  (It.),  in  fine  array;  di  gala,  finely,  gaily. 

Galajikian,  Florence  Grandland,  contemporary 
American  composer,  born  at  Maywood,  111.  She  stud- 
ied at  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music, 
the  Chicago  Musical  College,  and  with  Oldberg,  Bo- 
rowski,  Saar,  Noelte,  Lutkin  and  Raab.  In  1932  her 
Symphonic  Intermesso  received  a  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  orchestral  award;  in  1935  Ottorino 
Respighi  offered  her  a  scholarship  in  Rome,  but  his 
illness  and  death  prevented  her  using  it.  She  now 
teaches  piano  and  composition  at  the  Chicago  Conserv- 
atory. Her  works  include  a  Tragic  Overture,  several 
choral  works,  an  Andante  and  Scherzo  for  string  quar- 
tet and  a  ballet  Transitions. 

Galambos,  Beni,  see  Egressy,  Beni. 

Galan,  Christobal,  17th  century  Spanish  composer, 
one  of  the  first  Spanish  composers  to  write  for  the 
stage  after  the  invention  of  opera,  but  no  complete 
work  written  by  him  has  survived. 

Galant  (Ger.),  Galante  (Fr.  and  It),  free;  gal- 
lant 

Galanter  Stil,  a  name  for  a  style  of  instrumental 
composition  in  the  i8th  century;  it  did  not  pretend  to 
carry  through  a  number  of  voice  parts  as  in  the  more 
formal  motet  or  madrigaL 

Gale,  Clement  Rowland,  English  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Kew,  Mar.  12,  1862;  died  New 
York,  May  10,  1934.  He  was  assistant  organist  at 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh;  came  to  New  York 
in  1890,  and  was  engaged  successively  at  several 
churches.  In  1901  he  became  organist  and  teacher  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  later  taught 
theory  at  the  Guilmant  Organ  School.  His  works  in- 
cluded an  overture,  church  music  and  pieces  for  organ. 

Gale,  Walter  C.,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1871 ;  died  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  Feb.  25,  1938;  pupil  of  Samuel  P.  Warren  and 
Walter  Damrosch.  He  held  various  positions  as  organ- 
ist in  New  York  churches,  and  was  private  organist  to 
Andrew  Carnegie ;  he  also  taught  at  a  school  for  girls, 
conducted  the  Orpheus  Choral  Society,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Galeazzi,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Brescia;  his  works  include  operas  and  church 
music. 

Galeazzi,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Turin  in  1758;  died  at  Rome  in  1819;  his  in- 
strumental compositions  are  not  of  importance,  but  he 


is  credited  with  having  written  one  of  the  earliest 
methods  for  the  violin. 

Galeazzi,  Reginaldo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Re- 
canati  in  1866;  his  works  include  operettas,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Galeffi,  Carlo,  Italian  baritone,  born  at  Rome  in 
1885.  He  was  heard  at  the  leading  opera  houses  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  created  the  part  of  Rinaldo 
in  Mascagni's  Friend  Frits  and  the  title  role  in  Puc- 
cini's Gianni  Schicchi.  He  was  renowned  not  only  for 
his  remarkable  voice,  but  also  his  ability  as  an  actor. 

Galeika,  a  Russian  double  pipe  with  a  single-beating 
reed. 

Galen,  2nd  century  writer,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  throat  regarded  as  authoritative  for 
1500  years. 

Galeno,  Giovanni  Battista,  i6th  century  composer 
and  tenor  singer  in  the  Munich  Court  Chapel ;  his  works 
included  two  books  of  madrigals. 

Galeotti,  Cesare,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Pietrasanta  (Lucca),  June  5,  1872;  died  Feb.  19,  1929; 
pupil  of  Franck,  Guiraud  and  Dubois  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  operatic,  orches- 
tral, and  chamber  music  works. 

Galeotti,  Margherita,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Mauern,  Bavaria,  1867.  She  studied  in  Bologna, 
and  has  composed  chamber  music  and  piano  works. 

Galeotti,  Salvatore,  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
and  violinist  who  lived  in  London  between  1760  and 
1770 ;  his  works  include  sonatas  and  concertos  for  two 
violins  and  bass. 

Galeotti,  Stefano,  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
and  violoncellist  who  lived  in  London,  Amsterdam  and 
Paris;  his  works  include  'cello  sonatas  and  works  for 
two  violins  and  bass. 

Gales,  Weston,  American  organist  and  conductor, 
born  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5,  1877;  pupil  of  S.  S. 
Sanford,  H.  W.  Parker  and  G.  M.  Dethier  in  Amer- 
ica, and  of  Vierne  and  Widor  in  Paris.  He  played  at 
various  churches  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  founded 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1914,  conducting 
it  until  1918. 

Galibert,  Pierre  Christophe  Charles,  French  com- 
poser, born  Perpignan,  Aug.  8,  1826;  died  at  Paris  in 
1858.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Halevy,  and  the  winner  of 
several  prizes  but  his  comparatively  short  career  pro- 
duced few  works. 

Galilei,  Vincenzo,  Italian  lutenist  and  violinist,  born 
at  Florence  about  1533;  died  there  in  1591.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  artistic  circle  meeting  at  Count  Bardi's 
house,  a  skillful  player  on  the  lute  and  violin,  a  student 
of  ancient  Greek  musical  theory  and  a  celebrated  copy- 
ist. His  compositions  for  solo  voice  with  lute  accom- 
paniment were  the  starting  point  of  the  monody,  later 
cultivated  by  Peri  and  Caccini. 
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GALIMATHIAS— GALLI,  FILIPPO 


Galimathias,  a  French  word  meaning  a  confused 
jumble  or  medley  of  nonsense.  In  1766  Mozart  com- 
posed a  comic  piece  of  music  at  The  Hague,  for  or- 
chestra with  clavier  and  other  instruments,  called  the 
Galmathius  musicam  (Kochel  32).  It  was  written  for 
the  festivities  connected  with  the  coming  of  age  of 
William  of  Orange  V,  and  contained  thirteen  short 
numbers  ending  with  a  variation  of  "Wilhelmus  von 
Nassau,"  the  Dutch  national  air. 

Galimberti,  Ferdinando,  see  Gallimberto,  Ferdi- 
nando. 

Galin,  Pierre,  French  scientist,  born  at  Samatan, 
Gers,  in  1786;  died  Bordeaux,  Aug.  31,  1821.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  simplifying  musical  instruction  by 
a  method  which  he  termed  the  "Meloplaste," .  about 
which  he  wrote  a  book  of  explanation;  it  attracted  some 
favorable  attention. 

Galin,  Samuel  N.,  Russian  guitar  player  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Novgorod  in  1828;  died  Dec.  23,  1907. 
He  composed  romanzas  and  a  guitar  method. 

Galitzin,  Georg  (Prince  Galitzin),  Russian  com- 
poser and  choir  director,  born  at  Petrograd  in  1823 ; 
died  there  in  Sept.  1872.  He  was  Imperial  Chamber- 
lain, and  founded  a  boys'  choir  of  seventy  pieces  at 
Moscow  in  1842.  He  also  organized  an  orchestra  with 
which  he  travelled  through  Germany,  England,  France 
and  America,  introducing  Russian  music,  chiefly  works 
by  Glinka  and  himself.  His  works  included  masses, 
orchestral  and  choral  works. 

Galitzin,  Nikolaus  Borissovitch,  Russian  prince 
and  amateur  musician  and  violoncellist,  born  in  1795; 
died  at  Kursk  in  1866.  Beethoven  dedicated  an  over- 
ture and  three  string  quartets  to  him.  He  was  a  skilled 
'cellist,  and  founded  the  Petrograd  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety in  1820. 

Galkin,  Nikolai  Vladimirovitsch,  Russian  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  18, 
1856;  died  there,  May  21,  1906;  pupil  of  Kaminski, 
Auer,  Joachim,  Sauret  and  Wieniawski.  He  was  a 
teacher  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  wrote 
compositions  for. the  violin. 

Gall,  Jan,  Polish  composer,  teacher  of  singing  and 
conductor,  born  Warsaw,  Aug.  18,  1856;  died  Lem- 
berg,  Oct.  30,  1912.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Krenn,  Rhein- 
berger  and  Lamperti,  and  composed  nearly  four  hun- 
dred songs,  choruses  and  part  songs. 

Gall  or  Galle,  Yvonne  Irma,  French  soprano,  born 
Paris,  Mar.  6,  1885 J  pup*1  °f  Dubulle  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. She  made  her  debut  in  William  Tell  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  1908,  and  appeared  later  with  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company. 

Gallandia,  Johannes  de,  see  Garlandia,  Johannes  de. 

Gallardo,  Javier  Rengifo,  Chilean  composer,  born 
at  Santiago  in  1879.  I11  J9°4  ^e  went  to  Belgium, 
where  he  studied  under  distinguished  teachers  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  absorb  some  of  the  old-world  cul- 
ture and  esthetic  appreciation.  Some  of  his  works 
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were  performed  there  and  were  favorably  received ;  he 
has  written  many  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Gallay,  Jacques  Frangois,  French  horn  virtuoso 
and  composer,  born  Perpignan,  Dec.  8,  1795;  died 
Paris,  Oct.  1864.  He  studied  with  Dauprat  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  Orchestra,  and  later  chamber  musician  to  King 
Louis  Philippe.  He  was  also  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory ;  his  works  were  entirely  for  the  horn. 

Gallay,  Jules,  French  amateur  musician  and  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Saint-Quentin  in  1822 ;  died  Paris,  Nov. 
2,  1897.  He  was  an  ardent  student  of  the  lute  in  all 
its  various  forms,  and  wrote  valuable  treatises  on 
stringed  instruments. 

Gallenberg,  Wenzel  Robert,  Graf  von,  Austrian 
composer  and  theatre  manager,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  28, 
1783;  died  Rome,  Mar.  13,  1839.  He  studied  with 
Albrechtsberger,  and  married  Countess  Guicciardi,  with 
whom  Beethoven  was  said  to  have  been  enamoured. 
His  works  include  about  fifty  ballets. 

Gallenhofer,  Josepha  Miiller,  see  Muller-Gallen- 
hofer,  Josepha. 

Gallerano,  Leandro,  late  i6th  and  early  17*  cen- 
tury Italian  friar,  composer,  organist  and  conductor; 
his  works  were  entirely  sacred  music. 

Gallet,  Frangois,  i6th  century  Belgian  composer, 
born  at  Mons,  Belgium ;  his  works  were  all  of  a  sacred 
character. 

Galletti-Gianoli,  Isabella,  Italian  operatic  soprano, 
born  Bologna,  Nov.  n,  1835;  died  Milan,  Aug.  31, 
1901.  Her  voice  changed  to  contralto  in  later  years, 
and  she  founded  a  singing  school  in  Milan. 

Galli,  Achille,  Italian  composer,  born  Padova,  Oct. 
26,  1829;  died  there,  Sept.  i,  1905;  his  works  included 
an  opera,  a  cantata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Galli,  Amintore,  Italian  editor  and  composer,  born 
Talamello,  near  Rimini,  Oct.  12,  1845 ;  died  there,  Dec. 
8,  1919.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mazzucato  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory,  and  became  musical  editor  for  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Sonzogno.  He  was  also  music  critic 
of  //  Secolo,  and  a  music  director  and  teacher;  his 
works  include  operas,  oratorios,  chamber  music  and 
several  musical  treatises. 

Galli,  Domenico,  I7th  century  Italian  composer  and 
violoncello  virtuoso,  born  at  Parma;  died  at  Modena. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  containing  twelve  of  the  earliest 
violoncello  sonatas;  he  also  made  violoncellos,  violins, 
and  harps,  and  composed  church  music. 

Galli  (Gallus),  Eugenic,  Italian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Lucca,  Feb.  12,  1810;  died  there,  Sept. 
i,  1867.  He  became  a  professor  of  counterpoint  at 
the  Musical  Institute  and  director  of  the  ducal  chapel 
in  Lucca;  his  works  include  church  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Galli,  Filippo,  Italian  singer,  born  at  Rome  in  1783 ; 
died  June  3,  1853.  He  made  his  debut  in  1804  at  Bo- 


logna  as  a  tenor  with  brilliant  success ;  six  years  later 
his  voice  changed  completely,  and  he  became  a  bass. 

Galli,  Rafaele,  Italian  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Florence,  Feb.  21,  1824;  died  there,  1889;  he  composed 
solos  and  wrote  a  famous  method  for  the  flute. 

Galli,  Signora,  Italian  mezzo-soprano  who  died  in 
1804.  She  made  her  debut  in  London  in  1743.  Charles 
Burney  says  that  she  and  Frasi,  after  coming  from 
Italy,  took  root  in  England,  and  remained  in  great 
public  favor  for  many  years.  She  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  male  parts,  and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1797,  more  than  fifty  years  after  her  London  debut. 

Galli,  Vincenzo,  i6th  century  monk  and  composer, 
born  in  Sicily;  his  works  include  masses,  psalms  and 
madrigals. 

Galli-Campi,  contemporary  American  coloratura  so- 
prano and  composer.  She  studied  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  made  her  operatic  debut  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute.  Since  then 
she  has  sung  Gilda  in  Rigoletto  and  Philine  in  Mignon, 
toured  the  United  States  in  recitals,  and  appeared  on 
the  radio.  She  has  composed  the  music,  lyrics  and 
libretto  to  a  grand  opera,  Air  Castles. 

Galli-Curci,  Amelita,  Italian  coloratura  soprano, 
born  Milan,  Nov.  18,  1889.  She  studied  the  piano  with 
Appiani,  but  taught  herself  to  sing.  She  had  records 
made  of  her  own  voice,  from  which  she  strove  to  cor- 
rect her  faults.  She  made  her  debut  as  Gilda  in  Rigo- 
letto at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  in  Rome  in  1909,  and  sang 
later  in  other  important  Italian  theatres.  She  came  to 
America  in  1916,  and  joined  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany, singing  first  at  Chicago,  and  then  in  New  York 
with  the  same  company. 

Galli-Marie,  Marie  Celes.tine  Laurence  (nee 
Marie  de  Tlsle),  French  dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  1840;  died  Venice,  Sept.  22,  1905.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique  in  1862, 
creating  the  roles  of  Mignon  and  Carmen. 

Gallia,  Maria,  late  17th  and  early  i8th  century 
operatic  singer  and  teacher  of  singing  in  London.  Her 
name  appeared  in  the  libretti  of  Camilla  in  1706  and 
1708  as  Joanna  Maria. 

Galliard  (Fr.  gaillarde,  Ger.  gagliarde,  It.  gagli- 
arda),  a  gay,  spirited  Italian  dance,  sometimes  called 
romanesca.  It  was  customary  to  use  the  galliard  as  a 
contrast  to  the  more  stately  pavan;  Thomas  Morley 
described  it  as  "a  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind  of 
'dauncing'  than  the  pavan." 

Galliard,  Johann  Ernstj  German  oboist,  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Celle,  Hanover,  in  1687;  died 
after  1749  in  London.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Farinelli, 
Steffani  and  Marschall,  succeeding  Draghi  in  London 
as  organist  at  Somerset  House.  In  1712  he  wrote  the 
music  for  an  opera,  Calypso,  to  an  English  libretto; 
one  of  his  finest  compositions  is  the  Morning  Hymn  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Other 
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works  include  cantatas,  songs,  solos  for  violin,  'cello 
and  bassoon,  and  a  piece  for  twenty-four  bassoons  and 
four  basses;  he  also  wrote  and  translated  several 
treatises  on  music. 

Gallico,  Paolo,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Trieste,  May  13,  1868.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fuchs 
and  Bruckner  in  composition,  and  of  Julius  Epstein  in 
piano,  graduating  from  the  Vienna  Conservatory  with 
highest  honors.  After  touring  Italy,  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1892;  his  ora- 
torio, The  Apocalypse,  won  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs'  prize  in  1921.  Gallico's  compositions 
include  a  symphonic  poem,  Euphorion,  a  septet  for 
piano,  string  quartet  and  contralto  voice,  a  piano  quar- 
tet, a  lyric  opera,  Harlequin,  piano  pieces  and  songs; 
he  has  also  made  arrangements  of  concert  piano  music 
for  three  pianos. 

Galliculus,  Joannes,  i6th  century  German  theoreti- 
cal writer  and  composer  who  lived  at  Leipzig  about 
1520.  Otto  Kade  highly  praises  his  abilities  as  a  con- 
trapuntist. He  sometimes  wrote  under  the  pen-name 
Alectorius. 

Gallicus,  Johannes,  see  Johannes  Gallicus. 
Galliera,  Arnaldo,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Milan,  Oct.  4,  1871 ;  died  there,  Aug.  9,  1934.  He 
studied  with  Fumagalli  and  Catalanio,  and  became  an 
organ  teacher  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  church  music,  orchestral  pieces, 
chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gallignani,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  Faenza,  Jan.  9,  1851 ;  died  Milan,  Dec. 
14,  1923.  He  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  be- 
came editor  of  "La  Musica  Sacra,"  and  choirmaster 
at  the  Milan  Cathedral;  his  works  included  church 
music,  operas  and  organ  pieces. 

Gallimberto  (Galimberti),  Ferdinando,  i8th  cen- 
tury Italian  violinist,  born  at  Milan;  his  compositions 
include  a  symphony  for  two  violins  and  bass,  a  trio 
for  two  violins  and  cembalo,  two  symphonies  for  two 
violins,  viola  and  bass  and  church  music. 

Gallo,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Venice, 
about  1730;  his  works  included  violin  sonatas,  string 
quartets  and  church  music. 

Gallo,  Fortune,  Italian  impresario,  born  Torremag- 
giore,  May  9,  1878.  He  has  been  a  well-known  operatic 
impresario  in  the  United  States  for  many  years,  his 
most  successful  venture  being  the  San  Carlo  Grand 
Opera  Company,  which  he  founded  in  1909,  and  whose 
destinies  he  has  directed  ever  since.  This  admirable 
organization  has  brought  grand  opera  at  popular  prices 
to  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  deprived  of  any  operatic  entertainment.  He 
also  managed  the  American  tours  of  Anna  Pavlowa, 
and  in  1923  he  brought  Eleanor  Duse  to  the  United 
States  on  her  last  American  tour.  Other  activities 
have  included  pioneer  work  in  the  production  of  oper- 
atic motion  pictures,  and  recently  he  has  achieved 
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considerable  success  by  presenting  light  operas  and 
musical  productions  in  the  summer  theatres  at  Jones 
Beach,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Municipal  Stadium 
at  New  York  City. 

Gallo,  Giovanni  Pietro,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Bori,  Naples ;  his  works  included  madri- 
gals and  motets. 

Gallo,  Ignazio,  Italian  music  teacher,  born  at  Na- 
ples in  1689;  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti. 

Gallo,  Vincenzo,  Italian  monk,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Alcara,  Sicily;  died  after  1607;  his 
works  included  masses,  motets  and  madrigals. 

Gallois,  Mme.,  igth  century  French  composer;  her 
works  include  ballets,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gallois,  Victor,  French  composer,  director  and  con- 
ductor; born  at  Douai  in  1880;  his  compositions  include 
many  chamber  music  works,  among  them  a  piano 
quartet. 

Gallon,  Jean,  French  composer,  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, born  June  26,  1878;  brother  of  Noel  Gallon.  His 
works  include  songs,  choral  and  ballet  compositions. 

Gallon,  Noel,  French  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Sept.  n,  1891;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory; his  compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  ballet 
and  instrumental  works. 

Gallon!,  Adolfa,  igth  century  Italian  composer ;  her 
compositions  included  the  opera  Iquattra  Rustici,  in- 
strumental works  and  songs. 

Gallot,  Antoine  (called  Gullot  d* Angers),  French 
lutenist  and  composer,  died  at  Vilna  in  1647;  brother 
of  Jacques  Gallot.  A  Ballet  polonais  is  attributed  to 
Dim. 

Gallot,  Jacques  de  (also  called  Gallot  de  Paris), 
17th  century  French  lutenist  and  composer ;  brother  of 
Antoine  Gallot. 

Gallot  le  Jeune,  French  lutenist  $nd  composer,  died 
about  1691 ;  son  of  Antoine  Gallot. 

Gallotti,  Salvatore,  Italian  teacher,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Milan,  April  19,  1856;  died  there, 
June  n,  1928;  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  He 
composed  choral  works,  including  church  music,  and  is 
known  by  his  opera,  Ginevra. 

Galloway,  Charles  Henry,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  21,  1871 ;  pupil  of 
Alexandre  Guilmant. 

Galluccio,  Gerardo,  i6th  century  composer,  choir- 
master at  Pavia.  He  composed  masses  and  other  sacred 
music. 

Gallus,  Eugenio,  see  Galli,  Eugenio. 

Gallus,  Jacobus  (otherwise  Jacob  Handl,  Handl  or 
Hahnel  and  Jakob  Petelin),  German  composer,  born 
Carniola,  July  31,  1550;  died  Prague,  July  24,  1591; 
imperial  choirmaster  at  Prague  and  cantor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Johann's.  His  works  include  sixteen 
masses  and  many  motets,  one  of  which,  Ecce  quomodo 


moritus  Justus,  was  used  by  G.  F.  Handel  for  his 
Funeral  Anthem. 

Gallus,  Johann,  see  Mederitsch,  Johann. 

Gallus,  Johannes  (Jean  le  Cocq,  Jan  le  Coick, 
Maitre  Jean,  Mestre  Jhan),  Dutch  contrapuntalist, 
died  about  1543;  court  music  director  to  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara. 

Galop,  Galopade  (Fr.),  Galopp  (Ger.),  a  lively  and 
spirited  round  dance  of  German  origin. 

Galoubet  (Fr.),  a  small  fife,  always  used  or  asso- 
ciated with  a  tambourine  or  small  drum  in  Provence ;  it 
has  a  compass  of  about  two  octaves,  and  is  made  in  four 
sizes. 

Galpin,  Rev.  Francis  William,  English  musicolo- 
gist, born  Dorchester,  Dec.  25,  1858 ;  pupil  of  Bennett. 
He  has  written  works  on  ancient  musical  instruments. 

Galras,  Joaquim  Jose,  late  i8th  century  Spanish- 
maker  of  violins  and  stringed  instruments.  He  worked 
at  Lisbon. 

Galston,  Gottfried,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna, 
Aug.  31,  1879;  pupil  of  Leschetizky,  Jadassohn  and 
Reinecke;  teacher  at  Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and 
at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  He  is  a  concert  pianist 
of  note,  and  has  published  a  study  book  and  analytical 
notes  to  a  series  of  five  Bach  and  Brahms  recitals. 

Galuppi,  Baldassare  (surnamed  II  Buranello), 
Italian  director  and  composer,  born  on  the  island  of 
Burano,  Oct.  18,  1706;  died  Venice,  Jan.  3,  1785;  pupil 
of  Lotti.  He  brought  out  his  first  opera  in  1722  and 
by  1749  had  established  himself  as  a  successful  com- 
poser of  light  operas.  He  also  conducted  in  London 
and  St.  Petersburg,  became  director  of  music  at  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  and  was  appointed  music  director  for 
Catherine  II  of  Russia  in  1765.  He  composed  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  operas,  twenty  oratorios,  twelve  harpsi- 
chord sonatas,  and  numerous  sacred  works. 

Galvani,  Hercules,  Italian  violinist,  born  Bologna, 
1863;  pupil  of  Verardi  at  the  Rossini  Lyceum  and  of 
Hellmesberger  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Vienna. 
He  gave  concerts  in  Trieste,  Paris,  Barcelona,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  where  he  has  established  himself  as  a 
quartet  player  and  teacher. 

Garnba,  an  8-ft.  open  metal  labial  organ-stop  giving 
an  unimitative  string  tone;  also,  see  Viola  da  gamba. 

Gambale,  Emmanuele,  igth  century  Italian  music 
teacher  and  theorist.  In  his  La  rifonna  musicale,  he 
advocated  a  basic  scale  of  twelve  semitones.  A  later 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  included  etudes  written  in 
the  new  notation.  He  also  made  an  Italian  translation 
of  Fetis's  work  on  harmony. 

Gambara,  Carlo  Antonio,  Italian  violinist,  violon- 
cellist and  composer  born  at  Venice  in  1774;  his  works 
include  four  symphonies,  a  quintet  for  harp,  violin, 
•  mandolin,  viola  and  violoncello,  and  other  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

Gambardella,    Salvatore,    Italian    song    composer, 
born  at  Naples  in  1873  J  died  there,  Dec.  30,  1913.    He 
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composed  popular  canzonettes,  including  0  Marinariello. 
Gambe  (Ger.),  the  viola  da  gamba. 
Gambenbass,  a  16  ft.  labial  organ-stop,  the  sub- 
octave  of  the  Viola  da  Gamba. 

Gambette,  a  4  ft.  open  metal  organ-stop,  the  octave 
of  the  Viola  da  Gamba. 

Gambini,  Carlo  Andrea,  Italian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Genoa,  Oct.  22,  1819;  died  there,  Feb.  14, 
1865.  He  composed  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
works,  including  four  operas,  an  oratorio,  a  symphonic 
ode,  masses,  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  a  piano  trio. 

Gambist,  a  performer  on  the  viola  da  gamba. 

Gambke,  Fritz,  German  choral  conductor,  vocal 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Daubitz,  Apr.  i,  1871.  He 
is  conductor  of  the  Singing  Society  in  Frank  fort-on-the- 
Main,  where  he  founded  the  Motet  Choir  in  1921.  His 
compositions  include  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Gamble,  Ernest,  American  basso,  born  Mercer,  Pa., 
May  8,  1875 ;  pupil  of  Sbriglia  and  Henry  Wood.  He 
made  his  debut  with  Anton  Seidl  in  New  York  in  1898, 
has  toured  extensively  with  Pugno,  Ysaye,  Mme. 
Verlet,  Gerardy  and  has  performed  in  oratorios. 

Gamble,  John,  English  violinist,  cornetist  and  com- 
poser, died  in  1687;  pupil  of  Ambrose  Beyland.  He 
composed  vocal  music. 

Gambogi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Camaiore  about  1713;  died  in  1781.  He  wrote  an  ora- 
torio and  twenty  services  for  the  church. 

Gamelan,  Balinese  orchestra. 

Gamma  (Gr.),  the  letter  G,  the  lowest  tone  of  the 
medieval  musical  system,  located  on  the  first  line  of  the 
bass  staff.  In  the  hexachord  system  it  was  called 
gamma  ut,  from  which  the  term  gamut  is  derived. 

Gamme  (Fr.),  gamut,  a  scale. 

Gammel,  Ernst,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Bad  Cannstatt.  He  studied  in  Stuttgart, 
and  became  choral  conductor  in  Kornwestheim,  Wurt- 
temberg.  He  has  composed  male  choruses,  some  with 
orchestral  scores. 

Gammersf elder,  Johann,  i6th  century  German  com- 
poser. His  psalter,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1542, 
contained  some  of  the  earliest  solo  settings  of  psalms. 

Gammieri,  Erennio,  Italian  composer,  born  Campo- 
basso,  Mar.  n,  1836;  pupil  of  Conti.  He  held  a  posi- 
tion at  the  St.  Petersburg  opera  and  composed  operas 
and  other  music. 

Gamucci,  Baldassare,  Italian  director,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Florence,  Dec.  14,  1822;  died 
there,  Jan.  8,  1892.  He  composed  chiefly  sacred  music ; 
his  writings  included  a  work  on  Cherubini. 

Gamut,  a  system  of  names  for  the  notes  in  the  musi- 
cal scale,  used  while  the  hexachord  system  was  recog- 
nized ;  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  gamma  ut, 
the  name  of  the  lowest  note  in  the  bass  staff.  The 
word  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  "compass,"  re- 


ferring to  the  entire  tonal  range  of  a  voice  or  instru- 
ment. 

Ganassi,  Silvestro,  Italian  composer,  writer  and  pul> 
lisher,  born  at  Fontego  about  1500;  musician  of  the 
Signoria  in  Venice.  He  wrote,  printed,  and  published 
a  method  for  the  flute  in  1535  and  a  method  for  the 
viola  and  bass  viol  in  1542. 

Ganaye,  J.  B.,  composer  of  a  quartet  which  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Societe  des  Compositeurs  in 
1901. 

Gand,  Charles  Frangois  (also  known  as  Gand 
pere),  French  instrument  maker,  born  Versailles,  Aug. 

5,  1787;  died  Paris,  May  10,  1845;  pupil  and  successor 
of  N.   Lupot  as  luthier  of  the  King's  music;  also 
luthier  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.     Some  of  his  in- 
struments have  the  bellies  in  three  parts,  with  the 
middle  piece  curved,  to  offer  more  resistance  to  string 
pressure. 

Gand,  Charles  Nicolas  Eugene,  French  violin 
maker,  born  about  1826;  died  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  Feb. 

6,  1892 ;  son  of  Charles  Frangois  Gand.    With  Gustave 
Bernadel  he  organized  the  firm,  Gand  and  Bernadel, 
whose  instruments  have  enjoyed  high  repute. 

Gand,  Francisco,  late  i8th  century  Spanish  violin 
maker  active  in  Madrid  about  1780. 

Gand,  Guillaume,  French  violin  maker,  born  Paris, 
July  22,  1792;  died  Versailles,  May  31,  1858;  brother 
of  Charles  Frangois  Gand.  He  studied  with  Fran- 
gois Lupot  and,  working  from  a  Stradivarius  model, 
produced  a  few  rare  instruments. 

Gandillot,  Maurice,  French  theorist  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1857.  He  wrote 
theoretical  studies  on  scales  for  various  French  peri- 
odicals. 

Gandini,  see  Parravicini,.Signora. 

Gandini,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  Bologna, 
Aug.  20,  1786;  died  Modena,  Sept.  10,  1842;  father 
of  Alessandro  Gandini  and  a  pupil  of  Mattei.  He  was 
in  the  ducal  service  at  Modena  and  wrote  operas  and 
cantatas. 

Gandini  (Cavaliere),  Alessandro,  Italian  conductor 
and  composer;  born  Modena,  1807;  died  there,  Dec. 
17,  1871 ;  son  of  Antonio  Gandini.  He  composed  sev- 
eral operas  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Modena  theatre. 

Gandini,  Salvadore,  I7th  century  Italian  composer. 
He  is  known  by  a  trio  sonata  published  in  Bologna, 
1684. 

Gandino,  Adolfo,  Italian  composer,  born  Piedmont, 
Sept.  29,  1878.  He  has  composed  operas,  including 
Trilby,  an  orchestral  suite,  symphonic  poems,  choruses, 
and  songs. 

Gando,  Nicolas,  Swiss  type  founder,  born  Geneva, 
early  i8th  century ;  died  Paris,  1767.  In  Paris  he  estab- 
lished a  foundry  for  a  new  musical  type ;  notes  and  the 
lines  required  separate  impressions,  and  the  effect  re- 
sembled copper  plate. 
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GANDOLFI— GARANI 


Gandolfi,  Riccardo  (Christoforo  Daniele  Dio- 
mede),  Italian  composer  and  musicologist,  born  Pied- 
mont, Feb.  16,  1839;  died  Florence,  Feb.  5,  1920;  pupil 
of  Conti,  and  Mabellini.  He  composed  operas,  but 
turned  to  the  larger  instrumental  and  vocal  forms,  and 
then  abandoned  composition  and  turned  attention  to  mu- 
sical history;  he  has  written  especially  on  dramatic 
music. 

Gandrung,  a  Balinese  dance,  see  Balinese  Music. 

Gange,  Frazer,  contemporary  Scottish  baritone, 
born  in  Dundee.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  sang  the 
bass  solos  in  The  Messiah.  He  has  given  concerts  in 
the  British  Isles  and  in  the  Dominions,  in  New  York,  in 
1924,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Ganglberger,  Johann  Wilhelm,  Austrian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Pressbaum,  May  20,  1876.  He  has 
composed  salon  music. 

Gangsa  djongkor,  a  nine-note  Balinese  instrument 
similar  to  the  xylophone. 

Gangsa  gantung,  a  five-note  Balinese  instrument  of 
bronze  tubes  similar  to  the  xylophone. 

Ganne,  L.,  igth  century  French  violinist,  popular 
composer  and  arranger,  born  at  Paris;  pupil  of  Sevcik. 

Ganne,  Louis  Gaston,  French  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Buxieres-les-Mines,  Apr.  5,  1862;  died 
Paris,  July  13,  1923;  pupil  of  Dubois,  Massenet  and 
Cesar  Franck  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was 
orchestra  leader  at  the  Opera  balls  and  at  Monte  Carlo. 
His  works  include  popular  light  operas,  ballets  and 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  minor  piano  pieces. 

Gansauge,  Karl,  German  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Meissen,  Oct.  27,  1896;  pupil  of 
Hans  Hermann.  His  compositions  are  chiefly  for  the 
piano. 

Gansbacher,  Johann  Baptist,  Austrian  composer, 
born  Sterzing,  May  8,  1778;  died  Vienna,  July  13, 
1844;  pupil  of  Vogler  and  Albrechtsberger ;  friend 
of  Weber,  Meyerbeer  and  Beethoven;  choirmaster  of 
St.  Stephan's  Cathedral  at  Vienna.  His  numerous 
works,  including  masses,  requiems,  and  piano  sonatas, 
are  unoriginal  but  workmanlike. 

Gansbacher,  Dr.  Joseph,  Austrian  singing  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  6,  1829;  died  there,  June  4,  1911; 
son  of  Johann  Baptist  Gansbacher  and  intimate  of 
Brahms,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  violoncello  sonata, 
Op.  38.  He  taught  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Ganschals,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Stolberg, 
Dec.  21,  1847;  d^d  Jan.  28,  1906.  He  composed  many 
salon  piano  pieces. 

Ganshirt,  William,  contemporary  violin  maker  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  apprentice  of  O.  H.  Bryant.  His  in- 
struments are  on  the  Stradivarius  model  and  are  cov- 
ered with  amber  oil  varnish. 

Gansser,  Hans,  German  song  composer,  born  Stutt- 
gart, June  14,  1884. 


Ganting,  Ludwig  von,  Swiss  teacher  and  writer  on 
the  historical  development  of  musical  trends,  born 
Berne,  Sept.  7,  1851. 

Gantvoort,  Arnold  Johann,  Dutch  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Amsterdam,  Dec.  6,  1857;  died  Los  An- 
geles, May  18,  1937.  He  taught  privately  and  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  at  the  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  wrote  Familiar  Talks  on  the  History  of  Music, 
1913;  and  prepared  a  series  of  music  readers  for 
public-school  use. 

Ganz  (Ger.),  whole;  Cans  Note,  whole  note. 

Ganz,  Adolf,  German  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
Mainz,  Oct.  14,  1796;  died  London,  Jan.  n,  1870; 
pupil  of  Hollbusch.  He  conducted  at  Mainz  and  in 
1825  became  director  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  His  works  include  overtures,  marches, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Ganz,  Eduard,  German  teacher,  born  Mainz,  Apr. 
29,  1827;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  26,  1869;  son  of  Adolf 
Ganz;  pupil  of  Moscheles  and  Thalberg  in  London. 
In  1862  he  founded  a  music  school  in  Berlin. 

Ganz,  Leopold,  German  violinist,  born  Mainz,  Nov. 
28,  1810;  died  Berlin,  June  15,  1869;  brother  of  Adolf 
Ganz.  He  was  associated  with  his  brother  Moritz 
Ganz  in  concert  tours  and  in  the  Berlin  Court  Orches- 
tra, of  which  he  became  concertmaster  in  1840. 

Ganz,  Moritz,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Mainz,  Sept.  13,  1806;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  22,  1868; 
brother  of  Adolf  Ganz.  In  1826  he  became  first  violon- 
cellist in  the  Berlin  Court  Orchestra ;  visited  Paris  and 
London  in  1833,  and  led  the  'cellos  in  1845  at  tiie 
Beethoven  Festival  at  Bonn.  He  composed  for  his  In- 
strument. 

Ganz,  Rudolph,  Swiss  pianist,  born  Zurich,  Feb.  24, 
1877;  pupil  of  Eschmann,  Blumer,  Busoni  and  Urban. 
At  his  debut,  Berlin  1899,  he  played  the  Beethoven 
Concerto  in  E  flat  and  the  Chopin  Concerto  in  E  minor. 
He  was  head  of  the  piano  department  of  the  Chicago 
Musical  College.  Classical  and  modern  works  have 
figured  in  his  concert  repertory.  After  1921  he  con- 
ducted the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  works 
include  a  symphony,  piano  pieces  and  two  hundred 
songs. 

Ganz,  Wilhelm,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Mainz,  Nov.  6,  1833;  died  London,  Sept. 
12,  1914;  son  of  Adolf  Ganz;  pupil  of  C.  Eckert 
and  C.  Anschtitz.  He  accompanied  Jenny  Lind,  and 
was  organist  at  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Strand.  A  member  of  Wylde's  New  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, he  became  assistant  conductor  in  1874  and 
conductor  in  1879,  succeeding  Wylde  and  continuing 
the  programs  under  the  style,  "Mr.  Ganz's  Orchestral 
Concerts."  He  taught  at  the  Guildhall  School. 

Garani,  Michelo  Angelo,  late  I7th  century  Italian 
violin  maker.  He  worked  at  Bologna  and  modeled  his 
work  on  that  of  Stradivarius. 
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GARAT— GARCIA,  MANUEL 


Garat,  Pierre  Jean,  French  concert  singer  and 
teacher,  born  Ustaritz,  Apr.  25,  1/64;  died  Paris,  Mar. 
i,  1823.  The  most  extraordinary  singer  of  his  time, 
he  had  both  a  tenor  and  a  baritone  voice  of  unusual 
compass  and  expression  and  excelled  in  all  styles.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  Gluck's  music  and  was  the 
favorite  singer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  twice  paid 
his  debts.  He  was  known  also  in  London. 

Garaude,  Alexis  de,  French  singer  and  teacher, 
born  Nancy,  Mar.  21,  1779;  died  Paris,  Mar.  23,  1852; 
pupil  of  Cambini,  Reicha,  Cressentini  and  Garat.  He 
sang  at  the  French  court  after  1808,  taught  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  published  a  piano,  a  harmony  and  a 
solfeggio  method,  edited  a  musical  journal  and  com- 
posed a  good  deal  of  chamber  music. 

Garbato  (It.),  with  simple  grace,  gracefully. 

Garbin,  Edoardo,  contemporary  Italian  tenor,  born 
at  Padua.  He  has  been  heard  in  many  musical  centers 
and  has  created  roles  in  important  operas,  including  the 
title  role  in  Falstaff  at  La  Scala,  by  the  request 
of  the  composer. 

Garbini,  Madame  (probably  Luigia  Gerbini),  i8th 
century  Italian  singer  and  violinist.  She  appeared  in 
Paris  with  great  success  as  both  a  singer  and  violin 
virtuoso,  her  playing  being  remarkable  for  its  technic, 
fine  tone  and  wealth  of  expression. 

Garbo  (It.),  gracefully,  with  elegance,  in  a  refined 
style. 

Garbousova,  Raya,  contemporary  Russian  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Tiflis  in  1909;  pupil  at  the  Tiflis  and 
Moscow  Conservatories  and  of  Pablo  Casals.  From 
the  age  of  twelve  she  has  given  recitals  and  appeared  as 
soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  in  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Cologne,  Berlin,  Rome,  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
Rotterdam  and  The  Hague.  Her  New  York  debut 
was  in  1934.  She  has  toured  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
women  violoncellists. 

Garbrecht,  F.  W.,  German  printer,  died  in  1875. 
In  1862  he  established  a  house  for  engraving  and  print- 
ing music,  which  was  sold  to  Oskar  Brandstetter,  1880. 

Garbusinski,  Kazimierz,  Polish  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Opatowiec,  Feb.  25,  1883 ;  pupil  of 
Vladyslav  Zelenski  at  the  Cracow  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  organ  and  choral  works. 

Garbusoff,  Nikolai  Alexandrovitch,  Russian  musi- 
cologist and  teacher,  born  Moscow,  July  5,  1880;  pupil 
of  Koreschtschenko  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  In 
1921  he  became  director  of  the  State  Institute  for  Mu- 
sicology  in  Moscow. 

Garcia,  Albert,  English  baritone,  born  London,  Jan. 
5,  1875 1  grandson  of  Manuel  Garcia  and  son  of  Gustave 
Garcia.  He  has  sung  on  the  Continent  and  in  London 
and  taught  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Garcia,  Don  Francisco  Saverio,  Spanish  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Naldo  in  1731 ;  -died  Saragossa, 
Feb.  26,  1809.  He  studied  and  taught  in  Rome  and 
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was  choirmaster  at  the  Saragossa  Cathedral.  A  prolific 
composer  of  church  music,  he  preferred  a  natural  and 
simple,  rather  than  the  f ugal,  style. 

Garcia,  Eugenie  (nee  Mayer),  French  stage  so- 
prano and  singing  teacher,  born  at  Paris  in  1818;  died 
there,  Aug.  12,  1880;  wife  and  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia. 
She  sang  in  Italian  theatres,  at  the  Opera-Comique  and 
in  London. 

Garcia,  Gustave,  Spanish  singer,  born  Milan,  Feb. 
i,  1837;  died  London,  June  12,  1925;  son  of  Manuel 
Garcia  and  father  of  Albert  Garcia.  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Scala  in  1862.  He  sang  alternately  in  London 
and  Italy  until  1880,  when  he  settled  in  London  as  a 
teacher. 

Garcia,  Jose  Mauricio  Nunes,  i8th  century  Spanish 
composer.  Five  violin  concertos  of  his  composition  are 
preserved  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

Garcia,  Manuel  del  Popolo  Vicente,  Spanish  tenor 
and  composer,  born  Seville,  Jan.  22,  1775 ;  died  Paris, 
June  2,  1832.  He  was  a  chorister  in  the  Seville  Cathe- 
dral at  the.  age  of  six,  studying  with  Ripa  and  Almarcha; 
when  he  was  seventeen  he  had  already  attracted  atten- 
tion as  a  singer,  composer  and  conductor.  In  1808  he 
went  to  Paris  where  he  made  his  operatic  debut  in 
Paer's  Griselda,  and  the  next  year  produced  his  own 
monodrama,  Poeta  calculista.  In  1812  he  became  a 
singer  in  the  Naples  Chapel,  studied  with  Anzani,  and 
produced  his  successful  opera,  Cdiph  of  Bagdad.  In 
1825,  after  becoming  first  tenor  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
London,  Garcia  came  to  New  York  with  his  wife,  his 
son  Manuel,  his  daughter  Maria ;  his  troupe  included  the 
singers  Crivelli  fls,  Angrisani,  Barbieri  and  de  Rosich. 
Seventy-nine  performances  of  opera  were  given  at  the 
Park  and  Bowery  Theatres  with  both  artistic  and  finan- 
cial success;  eleven  new  operas  were  produced.  He 
then  took  his  troupe  for  a  long  tour  of  Mexico;  his 
last  years  were  spent  composing  and  teaching  in  Paris. 
Garcia  wrote  about  fifty  operas,  many  ballets,  and  was 
a  very  successful  vocal  teacher ;  his  pupils  included  his 
two  daughters  (Maria  Malibran  and  Pauline  Viardot- 
Garcia)  his  son  Manuel  and  Adolphe  Nourrit. 

Garcia,  Manuel  Patricio  Rodriguez,  Spanish  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  Madrid,  Mar.  17,  1805;  died  London, 
July  i,  1906,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one.  He 
was  the  most  famous  teacher  of  his  day,  and  the 
first  to  consider  the  art  of  singing  from  the  angle  of 
scientific  investigation.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
a  bass  singer,  but  turned  to  teaching  in  Paris  with 
great  success.  He  investigated  the  functions  of  the 
vocal  organs,  invented  the  Laryngoscope,  and  became 
professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  where  he  taught  for  many  years. 
Jenny  Lind,  Henriette  Nissen,  Mme.  Marchesi,  Joseph 
Santley  and  many  others  were  among  his  pupils.  He 
also  wrote  a  vocal  method,  and  a  catechism  of  vocal 
art. 


GARCIA,  MARIANO— GARLANDIA,  JOHANNES  THE  OLDER 


Garcia,  Mariano,  Spanish  composer  of  church  mu- 
sic, born  Aoiz,  July  26,  1809.  He  was  director  of  the 
Pampltina  School  of  Music. 

Garcia,  Marie  Felicite,  see  Mdibran,  Marie  Felicite. 

Garcia,  Pauline  Viardot,  see  Viardot-Garcia, 
Michelle  Ferdinande  Pauline. 

Garcia  Mansilla,  Eduardo,  contemporary  Argentine 
composer;  pupil  of  Massenet  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
His  works  include  symphonies,  songs,  and  compositions 
for  violins. 

Garcia  Robles,  Jose,  Spanish  composer,  born  at 
Olot  in  1839;  died  Barcelona,  April  1910.  He  com- 
posed vocal,  choral,  and  operatic  works. 

Garcin,  Jules  Auguste  (real  name  Salomon), 
French  violinist,  composer  and  conductor,  born  Bourges, 
July  ii,  1830;  died  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1896;  pupil  of 
Clavel,  Alard,  Adam  and  Bazin  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory. He  became  solo  violin  and  assistant  conductor 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  succeeded  Develdez  as  director  of 
the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire;  his  works 
included  a  Suite  symphonique  for  orchestra,  a  concerto 
for  violin,  a  concertino  for  viola,  and  many  pieces  for 
violin. 

Gardano  (Gardane),  Antonio,  Italian  music  printer 
and  publisher,  located  at  Venice  from  1538  to  1569. 
After  1570  his  sons  Cipriano  and  Annibale  continued 
the  business;  Angelo  Gardano  also  was  a  member  of 
the  firm.  Alessandro  Gardano  published  at  Venice  in 
1580,  later  moving  to  Rome,  where  he  went  into  part- 
nership with  Francesco  Coattino.  The  house  existed 
until  1619.  They  published  sacred  and  secular  works 
by  Arcadelt,  Lassus,  Cyprian  de  Rore  and  other  famous 
Flemish  and  Italian  writers. 

Garden,  Mary,  Scottish  soprano,  born  at  Aberdeen, 
Feb.  20,  1877,  and  brought  to  America  as  a  child, 
living  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in 
Chicago,  111.  She  began  to  study  the  violin  at  six 
years  of  age,  the  piano  at  twelve  and  singing  at  sixteen. 
In  1895  she  went  to  Paris  with  her  vocal  teacher,  Mrs. 
S.  K.  Duff,  who  placed  her  under  the  tutelage  of  Traba- 
dello  and  Fugere.  She  made  her  debut  in  Charpentier's 
Louise  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Apr.  10,  1900,  without 
rehearsal,  as  a  substitute  for  Mile.  Rioton.  Her  suc- 
cess was  instantaneous,  and  she  soon  acquired  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  Paris  and  London,  creating  many 
roles,  notably  that  of  Melisande  in  Debussy's  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  at  the  request  of  the  composer.  Miss  Gar- 
den's American  debut  took  place  on  Nov.  25,  1907,  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  Thais ;  she 
remained  there  until  1910,  when  she  joined  the* Chicago 
Opera  Company,  directing  the  latter  for  the  1921-22 
season.  Her  favorite  roles  included  Thais,  Melisande, 
Marguerite,  Carmen,  and  Salome. 

Gardi,  Francesco,  Italian  operatic  composer,  born  at 
Venice  about  1760;  died  about  1805. 

Gardiner,  Henry  Balfour,  English  composer,  born 
at  London,  Nov.  7,  1877.  He  studied  at  Charterhouse 
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and  Oxford,  and  under  Knorr  at  Frankfort.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  music  master  at  Winchester  College, 
but  resigned  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  composi- 
tion. His  Symphony  in  D,  and  English  Dance  were 
given  at  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Concerts,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  played  his  Fantasy.  He  has  also 
composed  chamber  music ;  a  string  quintet  in  C  minor, 
and  a  string  quartet  in  B  flat  are  of  particular  note. 
In  1912-1913  he  gave  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts  at 
Queen's  Hall  to  present  new  work  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  he  is  constantly  devoting  his  means  and 
efforts  in  behalf  of  musical  enterprises. 

Gardiner,  William,  English  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  music  editor,  born  Leicester,  Mar.  15, 
1770;  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1853. 

Gardner,  Samuel,  Russian- American  violinist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Elizabethgrad  in  1891.  After 
coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  child,  he  studied  violin 
with  Franz  Kneisel,  and  composition  with  Percy 
Goetschius  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  He  has 
appeared  as  violin  soloist  with  many  American  orches- 
tras ;  also  as  conductor  of  his  own  compositions,  among 
which  is  the  symphonic  poem  Broadway.  His  works 
also  include  a  piano  quintet,  and  many  charming  solo 
pieces  for  violin  including  the  universally  popular  From 
the  Cane  Brake. 

Gardner,  William  Henry,  American  lyric  writer 
and  librettist,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1865.  He 
has  written  the  librettos  for  three  operas  and  the  lyrics 
for  more  than  three  hundred  songs  set  to  music  by 
various  composers,  including  Edward  MacDowell, 
Ernest  Ball,  Reginald  DeKoven  and  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman. 

Gardoni,  Italo,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Parma  in 
1821;  died,  Mar.  30,  1882;  pupil  of  de  Cesari.  He 
sang  in  Italian  cities,  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  London  and  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  associated  especially  with  the 
Theatres  des  Italiens.  He  was  a  mezzo  carattere  tenor. 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  concert  flute  player  and 
composer,  born  Macerato,  Mar.  17,  1833;  died  Castel- 
raimondo,  Apr.  12,  1905.  He  published  in  Paris  a  num- 
ber of  flute  and  piano  pieces  and  flute  solos.  His 
works  include  also  three  operettas  and  songs. 

Gariel,  Edoarda,  Mexican  music  educator  and 
writer,  bora  Monterey,  Aug.  5,  1860;  died,  Mar.  .15, 
1923;  pupil  of  Marmontel  in  Paris.  He  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  scEools  of  Mexico 
City.  He  lectured  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland 
and  the  United  States  on  the  teaching  of  harmony. 
In  1917  he  became  a  director  of  the.  National  School  of 
Musical  and  Theatrical  Art  in  Mexico  City.  His  writ- 
ings include  a  book  on  the  interpretation  of  Chopin, 
a  textbook  of  harmony  and  several  manuals  of  solfeggio. 

Garlandia  (Gallandia),  Johannes  the  Older,  late 
nth  and  early  I2th  century  musical  theorist,  born  about 
1 190.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  established  a  music  school 
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at  Paris,  and  wrote  treatises  on  mensural  music  and 
instruments. 

Garlandia  (Gallandia),  Johannes  the  Younger, 
1 2th  century  musical  theorist;  one  of  the  first  musical 
scholars  to  write  treatises  on  counterpoint. 

Garms,  Johan  Hendrik,  Dutch  teacher,  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Amsterdam,  Dec. 
3,  1867;  died  Velsen,  July  27,  1933;  pupil  of  Franz 
Coenen  and  G.  A.  Heinze  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory. He  composed  and  edited  Netherland  folk  songs 
and  wrote  on  musical  theory, 

Garnett,  Louise  Ayres,  American  poet  and  com- 
poser, born  Plymouth,  Ind.,  1876;  died  Evanston,  111., 
Oct.  31,  1937.  She  studied  at  Northwestern  University, 
and  after  1908  published  songs  and  poems  to  be  set  to 
music.  Henry  Hadley  used  her  texts  for  his  four 
choral  works  The  Red  Earth,  Resurgani,  Mirtil  in 
Arcadia  and  Belshassar^s  Feast.  Her  own  compositions 
include  seventy-five  published  songs. 

Gamier,  Adrien,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Lyon  about  1740;  died  at  Paris  in  1787.  He 
played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  com- 
posed violin  pieces. 

Gamier,  Frangois  Joseph,  French  oboe  player  and 
composer,  -born  at  Lauris,  Vaucluse,  in  1759;  died  there 
in  1825.  He  became  first  oboist  at  the  Paris  Opera;  his 
works  include  compositions  for  the  oboe,  flute,  and 
bassoon ;  also  an  excellent  oboe  method. 

Gamier,  Joseph,  French  composer  and  choirmaster, 
died  Strassburg,  Nov.  i,  1779;  as  kapellmeister  at  the 
Minster  in  Strassburg,  he  preceded  Fr.  X.  Richter. 

Garofalo,  Carlo  Giorgio,  Italian  pianist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Rome  in  1886.  He  became  professor 
of  piano  at  the  Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome;  his 
compositions  include  overtures,  a  symphony,  masses  and 
a  requiem. 

Garratt,  Percival,  English  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Little  Tew  Grange,  Oxon,  May  21,  1877 ;  pupil  of 
Louis  Ree  and  Klindworth.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  dramatic,  violin  and  orchestral  works. 

Garre,  Edmee,  see  Gail,  Edmee  Sophie. 

Garrera  (Garreta),  Julio,  Spanish  composer,  born 
San  Feliu  de  Guixols  (Gerona),  Mar.  12,  1875;  died 
there,  Dec.  2,  1925 ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral and  instrumental  works. 

Garrett,  Arthur  Selwyn,  English  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Walsall,  Mar.  i,  1883 ;  pupil  of 
Frederick  Hahn  and  Richard  Zeckwer.  His  works  in- 
clude piano  pieces,  violin  pieces,  songs,  part  songs  and 
several  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Garrett,  George  Mursell,  English  composer,  solo 
pianist,  organist,  conductor  and  lecturer  on  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  born  Winchester,  June  8,  1834;  died 
Cambridge,  Apr.  8,  1897. 

Garrigues,  Malwine,  see  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld, 
Malwine. 
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Garrison,  Mabel,  American  soprano,  born  at  Bal- 
timore; pupil  of  Saenger  and  Witherspoon.  Once  a 
member  of  the  Aborn  Opera  Company,  she  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Metropolitan.  Her  roles  included 
Gilda,  Violetta,  Micaela,  Lucia  and  Gretel. 

Garso,  Siga,  Hungarian  singing  teacher,  born  Tisza 
Vesceny,  Sept.  17,  1831;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  8,  1915; 
pupil  of  Gentilhuomo  at  Budapest.  He  sang  in  various 
theatres  and  settled  in  Bremen  as  a  teacher.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  singing. 

Garth,  John,  English  composer  and  editor,  born  at 
Durham  in  1722;  died  1810. 

Gartner,  Eduard,  Austrian  baritone  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  15,  1862;  died  there,  July  2,  1918; 
pupil  of  Sattler.  Distinguished  for  oratorio  and  concert 
work,  he  launched  many  new  songs,  among  them  pieces 
by  Hugo  Wolf  and  Arnold  Schonberg. 

Gartner,  Hermann,  German  violinist,  born  Salz- 
wedel,  Aug.  24,  1865.  He  has  been  a  concert  violinist, 
conductor  and  teacher  in  Niirnberg,  has  edited  old  violin 
literature  and  has  made  Wagnerian  transcriptions. 

Gartner,  Johann,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
near  Fulda  in  1740;  died  1789.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  and  wrote  operettas,  cantatas  and 
flute  pieces. 

Gartner,  Joseph,  Bohemian  organ  builder  at  Prague 
and  writer  of  organ  music;  born  at  Tachau  in  1796; 
died  Prague,  May  30,  1863. 

Gartz,  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Salzwedel,  Nov.  28,  1819;  died  Salzwedel,  Jan. 
28,  1896.  He  composed  choruses  and  songs. 

Garzon,  Diego,  i6th  century  Spanish  composer. 

Garzoni,  Tomaso,  Italian  author  of  a  work  on  mu- 
sic and  musicians,  born  Bagnacavallo,  Mar.  1549;  died 
there,  June  8,  1583. 

Gaschet  (Gachet),  John,  English  early  i6th  cen- 
tury provincial  music  publisher. 

Gaschin-Rosenberg,  Countess  Fanny,  German 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Thorn,  1818;  pupil  of 
Henselt,  Thalberg  and  Franz  Liszt.  An  exceptionally 
able  performer,  she  composed  numerous  piano  works. 

Gasco,  Alberto,  Italian  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Naples,  Oct.  3,  1879  »*  PUP*1  °*  &•  Terziani  and 
V.  d'Indy.  His  compositions  include  songs,  operatic, 
orchestral,  instrumental,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Gascogne,  Mathieu,  early  i6th  century  French  com- 
poser. 

Gascue,  Francisco,  Spanish  musicologist,  born  San 
Sebastian,  Oct.  4,  1848;  died  at  Bilbao  in  1920.  His 
writing  was  inspired  by  his  study  of  Basque  folk  music. 

Gaspardini,  Gaspara,  I7th  century  Italian  composer 
and  choir  director  at  the  Verona  Cathedral  about  1683 ; 
his  works  included  concerted  instrumental  music. 

Gaspari,  Gaetano,  Italian  choirmaster,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  historian,  born  Bologna,  Mar.  14,  1807;  died 
there,  Mar.  31,  1881;  pupil  at  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna. 
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As  music  director  he  held  positions  at  Ceuta,  Imola, 
and  Bologna.  Appointed  to  a  commission  for  historical 
research  in  1866,  he  wrote  articles  on  music  in  Bologna, 
on  music  at  St.  Petronio's,  and  on  Bolognese  musicians 
of  the  1 6th  century.  He  composed  church  music. 

Gasparini,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Camajore,  near  Lucca,  Mar.  5,  1668;  died  Mar.  22, 
1727,  at  Rome.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Corelli  and  Bernardo 
Pasquini,  and  became  director  of  music  at  the  Conserv- 
atory della  Pieta,  Venice.  Benedetto  Marcello  was  his 
pupil  for  many  years,  and  their  correspondence  indicates 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  He  also  had  a  pro- 
fessional dispute  with  Alessandro  Scarlatti  which  re- 
sulted in  an  exchange  of  cantatas.  He  composed  about 
forty  operas,  and  a  great  deal  of  church  music,  but  his 
chief  work  is  a  method  of  thorough-bass  playing, 
L'Armonico  pratico  al  cembalo. 

.Gasparini,  Jola,  Italian  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Genoa,  Mar.  4,  1882.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  operettas,  church  musiq,  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Gasparini,  Michelangelo,  Italian  male  contralto, 
born  at  Lucca;  died  at  Venice  about  1732;  a  pupil  of 
Lotti.  He  is  said  to  have  become  a  soprano  in  1708. 
He  founded  a  singing  school  at  Venice,  taught  Faustina 
Hasse-Bordoni,  and  wrote  arias,  five  operas,  and  an 
oratorio. 

Gasparini,  Quirino,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bergamo;  died  at  Turin,  Oct.  11,  1778. 
He^  composed  a  Stabat  Mater  and  other  church  music, 
a  violin  concerto,  and  trio  sonatas. 

Caspar  van  Weerbecke  (Werbecke),  see  Weer- 
becke,  Caspar  van. 

Gasparo  da  Salo  (family  name  Bertolotti),  Italian 
maker  of  musical  instruments,  born  at  Salo,  Brescia, 
about^i542;  died  Brescia,  Apr.  1609.  He  settled  in 
Brescia  about  1563  as  a  maker  of  viols,  viole  da  gamba 
and  contrabass  viols,  which  became  very  much  in  de- 
mand His  violins  were  not  considered  as  fine  as  his 
other  instruments,  although  he  is  credited  with  improve- 
ments, including  the  present  shape  of  the  f-holes  and 
the  curve  of  the  scroll.  His  pupils  included  his  son, 
Francesco,  Paolo  Maggini  and  Giacomo  Lafranchini. 

Gaspary,  J.  W.  A.,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Dec.  2,  1839;  died  Berlin,  Mar. 
28,  1908. 

Gasperini,  Guido,  Italian  musicologist,  born  Flor- 
ence, June  7,  1865;  pupil  of  Tacchinardi  and  Sbolci 
and  librarian  at  Parma  Conservatory.  He  founded  the 
Associazi-one  del  Musicologi  Itdiani  in  1908,  which 
undertook  to  catalog  all  books  on  music  and  musical 
manuscripts  in  the  Italian  libraries. 

Gasse,  Ferdinand,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  1788;  pupil  of  Kreutzer  and  Gossec.  He 
Played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera  for  over 
twenty  years  and  wrote  light  operas,  church  music, 
pieces  for  violin  and  chamber  music  works. 
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Gassenhauer  (Ger.),  a  term  used  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury to  describe  songs  of  a  popular  nature;  today  the 
term  is  applied  to  vocal  works  of  a  trite  character. 
Gasser,  John  Pane,  see  Pane-Gasser,  John. 
Gassier,  fidouard,  French  dramatic  baritone,  born 
France,  Apr.  30,  1820;  died  Havana,  Dec.  18,  1872. 

Gassmann,  Alfred  Leonz,  Swiss  composer,  born 
Buchs,  Jan.  i,  1877.  His  works  include  stage  music  and 
choruses;  he  has  edited  folk  songs  and  song  books. 

Gassmann,  Florian  Leopold,  Bohemian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Briix,  Bohemia,  May  3,  1729;  died 
Vienna,  Jan.  20,  1774.  He  ran  away  from  home  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  studied  under  Padre  Martini.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Count  Leonardi  Veneri  at  Venice, 
became  ballet  composer  in  Vienna,  and  founded  the 
Tonkunstler  Societat.  His  works  include  operas,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music;  Antonio  Salieri,  Schubert's 
teacher,  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Gassner,  Ferdinand  Simon,  Austrian  violinist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  6,  1798; 
died  Karlsruhe,  Feb.  25,  1851.  He  was  music  director 
and  lecturer  at  Giessen  University,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  several  books  relating  to  the  musical  art. 

Gast,  Friedrich  Moritz,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Bricha,  Sept.  24,  1821 ;  died  Plauen,  May 
6,  1889.  He  studied  in  Dresden  and  with  Reissinger, 
and  became  Royal  music  director  and  cantor  at  Plauen. 
His  compositions  include  oratorios  and  church  music. 
Gast,  Karl,  German  organist,  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Breitungen,  Mar.  9,  1860;  died 
Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1924.  His  works  included  treatises  on 
music  history  and  voice  teaching;  he  also  edited  several 
vocal  collections. 

Gast,  Peter,  see  Koselits,  Heinrich. 
Gastaldon,     Stanislas,     Italian     composer,     born 
Turin,  Apr.  7,  1861.     He  has  composed  many  pieces 
for  the  piano,  and  more  than  three  hundred  songs,  one 
of  which,  La  musica  proibita,  is  still  used.     He  has 
also  written  operas  and  military  marches. 
Gastell,  Maria,  see  Wilhelmj,  Maria. 
Gasteyger,  Otto,  German  music  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Renningen,  Nov.  26,  1873.    He  studied 
in  Mannheim  and  Berlin;  his  works  include  treatises  on 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Gastinel,  Leon  Gustave  Cyprieh,  French  composer, 
born  Villiers^Aug.  15,  1823;  died  Fresnes-les-Rungis, 
Nov.  1906;  his  works  include  several  comic  operas. 

Gastoldi,  Giacomo,  i6th  century  musician;  one  of 
the  first  to  use  simple  four-part  harmony  in  the  modern 
style,  as  opposed  to  the  old  contrapuntal  method. 

Gastoldi,  Giovanni  Giacomo,  Italian  composer, 
writer  and  conductor,  born  at  Caravaggio  about  1556; 
died  in  1622. 

Gastoue,  Amedee,  French  musicologist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Mar.  13,  1873.  HC  was  a  pupil  of 
Deslandres;  became  professor  of  Gregorian  chant  at 
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the  Schola  Cantorum  and  at  the  Institut  Catholique; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Pontifical  edition 
of  Gregorian  music.  His  books  on  this  subject  are  of 
great  importance,  being  among  the  best  modern  works 
on  the  restoration  of  plain-song.  His  works  include 
two  masses  and  some  motets. 

Gastritz,  Mathias,  i6th  century  composer  and  or- 
ganist who  lived  at  Amberg  about  1569. 

Gatayes,  Felix,  French  composer  and  pianist,  born 
at  Paris  in  1809 ;  son  of  Guillaume  Gastayes.  He  was 
self-taught,  toured  Europe,  America  and  Australia  for 
twenty  years  as  a  pianist,  and  composed  symphonies, 
overtures  and  military  music. 

Gatayes,  Guillaume  Pierre  Antoine,  French  giii- 
tarist  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  20,  1774;  died 
there  in  Oct.  1846.  His  works  include  music  for  guitar, 
piano,  flute  and  violin;  also  methods  for  guitar  and 
harp. 

Gatayes,  Joseph  Leon,  French  harpist,  composer 
and  critic,  born  Paris,  Dec.  25,  1805 ;  died  there  Feb.  i, 
1877;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  harp. 

Gater,  William,  Irish  organist  and  composer  of 
church  music,  born  Dublin,  Aug.  8,  1848;  died  there, 
June  21,  1928. 

Gates,  Bernard,  English  composer,  born  in  1685; 
died  North  Aston,  near  Oxford,  Nov.  15,  1773. 

Gates,  W.  Francis,  American  music  critic  and 
teacher,  bora  Zanesville,  O.,  Mar.  18,  1865.  He  studied 
in  London  with  William  Shakespeare;  wrote  several 
books  on  musical  subjects  and  edited  musical  periodicals. 

Gatley,  August,  Belgian  composer,  editor  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  May  14,  1800;  died  Paris,  Apr.  8, 
1858;  his  works  included  some  songs. 

Gatscher,  Emanuel,  Austrian  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Heilbrunn,  Dec.  i,  1890;  pupil  of  Reger,  Karl 
Straube,  Riemann,  Schering  and  Schiedermair ;  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  fugue  technique  of  Max  Reger. 

Gatter,  Julius,  German  composer,  born  Rohnau, 
May  15,  1881.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory; 
his  compositions  include  duos,  large  choral  works  with 
orchestra,  male  choruses,  songs,  vocal  works,  violin 
pieces,  piano  pieces  and  the  cantata  Lebens  wanderer. 

Gattermann,  Adalbert,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Zwickau,  Dec.  8,  1866;  he  has  composed 
masses,  choruses,  songs  and  marches. 

Gatti,  Guido  Maria,  Italian  music  critic  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Chieti,  May  30,  1892.  His 
works  include  critical  articles  on  Italian  music  and  musi- 
cians for  various  periodicals ;  also  a  musical  dictionary 
in  collaboration  with  A.  Delia  Corte. 

Gatti,  Luigi,  Italian  priest,  composer  and  conductor, 
born  near  Mantua,  June  n,  1740;  died  Salzburg,  Mar. 
i,  1817;  his  works  include  operas,  oratorios  and  masses. 

Gatti,  Simone,  i6th  century  Italian  composer,  born 
in  Venice.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
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Bavaria,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria;  he 
wrote  several  religious  plays. 

Gatti,  Teofilo  de',  or  Teobaldi,  Italian  viola  da 
gambist  and  composer,  born  at  Florence  about  1650; 
died  at  Paris  in  Aug.  1727.  He  went  to  Paris  about 
1675,  anc*  remained  for  fifty  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Chapel.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Lully; 
his  works  include  operas  and  church  music. 

Gatti-Casazza,  Giulio,  Italian  opera  impresario, 
born  Udine,  Feb.  3,  1869 ;  studied  engineering  at  the 
Universities  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  at  the  Naval 
Engineering  College,  Genoa.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  president  of  the  theatre-committee  at  Ferrara,  and 
managed  the  municipal  theatre.  His  marked  success  in 
this  capacity,  aided  by  recommendations  from  Puccini 
and  Mascagni,  led  to  his  appointment  as  director  of  La 
Scala,  Milan,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  The  per- 
formances there  with  Toscanini  as  conductor,  were 
brought  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  Among 
operas  staged  there  for  the  first  time  in  Italy  were 
Das  Rheingold,  Parsifal,  Salome,  and  Eugen  Onegin. 
From  1908  to  1935  Gatti-Casazza  was  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York;  his  policies 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  repertory  and  artists 
earned  him  much  renown.  He  encouraged  American 
composers  by  offering  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best 
native  opera;  it  was  won  by  Horatio  Parker  with  Mona 
in  1912.  Damrosch,  Converse,  Herbert,  Cadman  and 
Gruenberg  wrote  works  produced  under  his  direction; 
world  premieres  of  operas  by  Humperdinck,  Granados, 
Giordano  and  Puccini  also  took  place  during  his  regime. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  accepted  his 
resignation  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  service  in 
the  best  interests  of  opera. 

Gatto,  Simone,  i6th  century  Venetian  composer, 
trombonist  and  conductor;  his  works  included  masses 
and  motets. 

Gatty,  Sir  Alfred  Scott,  English  composer,  born 
Ecclesfield,  Apr.  26,  1847;  died  London,  Dec.  18,  1918; 
he  was  knighted  in  1904.  His  works  include  two  oper- 
ettas, musical  plays  for  children,  four  volumes  of 
"Plantation  Songs,"  and  several  volumes  of  "Little 
Songs  for  Little  Voices." 

Gatty,  Nicholas  Comyn,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist and  conductor,  born  Bradfield,  Sept.  13,  1874.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  then  studied  under 
Stanford  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  has  been 
a  music  critic  on  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  and  assistant 
conductor  at  Covent  Garden;  his  compositions  include 
operas,  a  piano  concerto,  a  string  quartet  and  choruses. 

Gatz,  Felix  Maria,  German  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  15,  1892.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of 
musical  aesthetics  at  the  Vienna  Academy  and  the 
Berlin  "Handelshochschule" ;  came  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  1934,  and  has  written  a  treatise  on  musical  aesthetics. 


GATZAMBIDE— GAULTIER,  JACQUES 


Gatzambide,  Joaquin,  Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Feb.  7,  1822.  He  studied  at  the  Madrid 
Conservatory;  his  works  include  more  than  fifty 
zarzuelas. 

Gaubert,  Philippe,  French  flutist,  teacher,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Cahors,  July  4,  1879.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Taffanel,  Caussade, 
Leroux  and  Lenepveu,  and  appeared  with  the  leading 
Parisian  orchestras,  as  well  as  teaching  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  is  also  a  conductor,  having  led  the 
"Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire"  and  the  Paris 
Opera  Orchestra.  His  importance  as  a  composer  was 
established  with  several  fine  chamber  works,  songs  with 
piano  or  orchestral  accompaniment,  ballets,  and  sonatas 
for  violin  and  for  flute.  His  works  have  been  char- 
acterized as  strongly  reflecting  the  influence  of  Debussy, 
particularly  those  of  his  early  period,  but  he  later  de- 
veloped a  style  of  his  own,  avoiding  the  exaggerations 
of  the  modernists.  Several  critics  have  called  attention 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  piano  accompaniments  provided 
for  his  songs,  a  feature  of  vocal  composition  that  has 
been  much  neglected  since  Brahms.  His  inventive 
genius  and  his  mastery  of  technique  assure  him  an  im- 
portant place  among  modern  French  composers. 

Gauby,  Josef,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Lankowitz,  Styria,  Mar.  17,  1851;  died  Graz,  Nov.  10, 
1932;  pupil  of  K.  L.  Seydler  and  W.  A.  Remy.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  piano,  choral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Gauche  (Fr.),  left;  main  gauche,  left  hand. 

Gaucquier,  Alard  du  (Dunoyer,  Latinized,  Nu- 
ceus),  1 6th  century  Spanish  composer  and  tenor,  born 
at  Lille;  musical  director  for  Archduke  Mathias  of 
Austria  at  Vienna.  His  works  included  several  masses. 

Gaude,  Theodor,  German  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  Wesel-on-Rhine,  June  3,  1782 ;  died  at  Hamburg 
in  1834 ;  he  composed  about  eighty  pieces  for  the  guitar. 

Gaudeamus  igitur,  Latin  for  "Let  us  therefore  re- 
joice" ;  one  of  the  best  known  student  songs.  Its  origin 
can  be  traced  to  the  I3th  century. 

Gaudentios,  2nd  century  Greek  writer  on  musical 
subjects ;  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy. 

Gaudenzi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  operatic  tenor,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1880.  He  studied  at  the  Bologna  University, 
and  made  his  debut  at  Florence  in  1906.  He  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  from  1909  to  1913 ;  he 
also  created  the  chief  tenor  roles  in  the  Italian  premieres 
of  Boris  Godounoff  and  Elektra. 

Gaudio  Mell,  i6th  century  Italian  teacher  and  choir- 
master to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  according  to  Antimo 
Liberati,  Mell  founded  a  music  school  in  Rome  at  which 
Palestrina  studied. 

Gaudioso  (It),  joyous,  jubilant. 

Gaugler,  Theodore,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Gernpen  in  1840;  died  Kreuzlingen,  Sept.  2, 
1892;  his  works  include  popular  male  choruses. 
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Gaul,  Alfred  Robert,  English  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Norwich,  Apr.  30,  1837;  died  Bir- 
mingham, Sept.  13,  1913.  He  was  a  chorister  at  Nor- 
wich Cathedral,  where  he  later  studied  with  Dr.  Buck 
and  received  his  musical  degree  from  Cambridge  in 
1863.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Walsall  Philhar- 
monic Society,  taught  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  King  Edward's  High  School  for  Girls,  and 
the  Blind  Asylum.  His  compositions,  chiefly  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  have  achieved  popularity;  they  include 
an  oratorio,  cantatas,  passion  music,  glees,  trios  and 
songs.  His  best-known  work  is  a  cantata,  The  Holy 
City. 

Gaul,  Gerda,  German  alto  and  teacher,  born  Falken- 
hayn,  June  9,  1890 ;  instructor  in  singing  at  the  Sonders- 
hausen  Conservatory. 

Gaul,  Harvey  Bartlett,  American  organist,  choral 
conductor,  critic  and  composer,  born  New  York,  Apr. 
n,  1881,  where  he  studied  organ  playing,  harmony 
and  counterpoint  with  G.  F.  Le  Jeune  and  Dudley 
Buck.  He  was  assistant  organist  at  St.  John's  Chapel ; 
in  1900  he  became  organist  of  a  church  in  Cleveland 
and  conductor  of  the  Hough  Choral  Club.  He  studied 
later  with  Vincent  d'Indy,  Charles  Marie  Widor,  Alex- 
andre  Guilmant  and  others  in  Paris,  and  in  1910  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  organist  at  Calvary  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. His  works  include  organ  pieces,  songs  and 
church  music. 

Gaultier,  i8th  century  French  composer ;  his  works 
include  many  operas  for  the  Young  Artists'  Theatre, 
Paris. 

Gaultier,  Abbe  Aloysius  Edouard  Camille,  music 
teacher,  born  in  Italy  about  1755 ;  died  Paris,  Sept.  19, 
1818.  He  was  an  innovator  in  teaching  music  to  young 
students,  and  published  a  work  describing  his  methods. 

Gaultier,  Denis  (Denys),  French  lutenist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Marseilles  about  1600;  died  at  Paris  in 
Jan.  1672;  he  was  living  in  Paris  before  1630.  He  was 
a  well  known  composer  for  the  lute,  and  all  the  com- 
positions labelled  "Gaultier  le  jeune,"  "Gaultier  de 
Paris'*  and  "Gaultier"  are  probably  his  work.  His 
compositions  usually  consist  of  short  dance  tunes, 
grouped  into  sets  or  suites ;  he  published  a  collection  of 
sixty-nine  pieces  entitled  La  Rhetorique  des  Dieux, 
compiled  between  1664  and  1672,  and  now  in  the  Berlin 
State  Museum,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "Hamilton 
Codex." 

Gaultier,  Ennemond,  French  lutenist  who  died  at 
Villette,  Dauphine,  in  1653.  He  was  lute  master  to 
Queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  numbered  Cardinal 
Richelieu  among  his  pupils.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
lute  players  of  his  period,  and  the  composer  of  Alle- 
mande  giguee  de  Gautier  de  Lion  which  appears  in  sev- 
eral collections  of  lute  pieces. 

Gaultier,  Jacques  (Gaultier,  le  vieux;  Gaultier 
d'Angleterre;  James  Gudter,  James  Gualtiar,  Gootiere, 
Gottiere,  Gouter),  French  lutenist  and. flutist,  born  at 


GAULTIER,  PIERRE— GAVINIES 


Lyon  about  1600;  died  at  Paris  about  16/0;  for  thirty 
years  court  lutenist  in  England;  his  tours  included 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

Gaultier,  Pierre,  French  composer,  born  at  JCiou- 
tat,  Provence,  in  1642;  died  at  Cette  in  Sept.  1697;  his 
works  included  an  opera  produced  at  Marseilles  in  1687. 

Gaumenton  (Ger.),  a  guttural  tone. 

Gauntlett,  Henry  John,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Shropshire,  July  9,  1805;  died  London, 
Feb.  21,  1876.  He  held  the  post  of  organist  in  several 
churches  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  introduction 
into  England  of  the  C-organ.  He  composed  anthems, 
songs,  glees,  organ  pieces  and  hymns. 

Gaus,  Hans,  German  librettist,  born  Brunswick,  Feb. 
20,  1868. 

Gauss,  Otto,  German  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Dorfmerkingen,  Dec.  29,  1877;  pupil 
of  Huber  and  E.  Kauffmann;  he  has  composed  choral 
and  sacred  vocal  works,  edited  collections  of  organ 
and  vocal  compositions,  and  has  written  on  the  music 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Gaussoin,  Auguste  Louis,  Belgian  music  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Brussels,  July  4,  1814,  died  there, 
Jan.  n,  1846;  pupil  of  Fetis.  He  was  active  in  pro- 
viding free  musical  entertainment  for  the  poor;  his 
compositions  include  orchestral  works,  a  cantata,  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Gauthier,  Eva,  Canadian  soprano,  born  Ottawa, 
Ont,  Sept.  20,  1886;  pupil  of  Bouhy,  William  Shake- 
speare and  Corigiani.  Her  debut  took  place  in  Pavia, 
where  she  appeared  in  the  title  role  of  Carmen.  At 
London  she  created  the  part  of  Yniold  in  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  She  has  toured  with  Bachaus,  Elman  and 
Bauer,  and  has  been  heard  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities. 

Gauthier,  Gabriel,  French  organist  and  teacher, 
born  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  1808.  He 
lost  his  sight  when  only  eleven  months  old,  and  entered 
the  Paris  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1818,  later  becoming 
an  instructor  there  and  organist  of  St.-Etienne-du-Mont, 
Paris.  He  published  a  five-volume  collection  of  music 
for  the  organ  by  great  composers. 

Gauthier- Villars,  Henri  (called  Willy),  French 
music  critic,  born  Villiers-sur-Orge,  Aug.  10,  1859.  He 
has  been  music  critic  for  the  Revue  des  Revues,  writer 
for  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Musique,  and  the  Echo 
de  Paris,  and  has  published  several  volumes  of  criticism. 

Gauthiez,  Cecile,  French  composer,  teacher,  and 
choral  director,  born  Paris,  Mar.  8,  1873 »  pupil  of  L. 
Saint-Requier,  G.  Bret  and  V.  d'Indy.  His  composi- 
tions include  sacred  choral  works,  songs,  piano,  organ 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Gautier,  Franz,  see  Frans. 

Gautier,  Jean  Frangois  Eugene,  French  violinist, 
chorusmaster,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Vaugirard, 
Feb.  27,  1822;  died  there,  Apr.  3,  1878;  a  pupil  of 
Habeneck  and  Halevy.  He  held  important  positions 
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at  the  Lyric  and  the  Italian  Theatres,  Paris,  and  taught 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  works  include  operas, 
an  oratorio,  a  cantata  and  some  sacred  music. 

Gautier,  Theophile,  French  author,  bbrn  Tarbes, 
Aug.  31,  1811 ;  died  Paris,  Oct.  23,  1872.  Some  of  his 
works  contain  interesting  observations  on  music  and 
musicians. 

Gauwin,  Adolphe,  French  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  in  1865 ;  died  in  March,  1934.  He  was  a 
theatre  conductor  in  Paris  and  composed  vaudevilles, 
revues,  ballets  and  dances. 

Gavazzeni,  Gianandrea,  Italian  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Bergamo,  July  25,  1909.  His 
works  include  a  Preludio  sinfonico  and  a  Concerto 
Bergamasco  for  orchestra,  sonatas  for  violin  and  for 
'cello,  a  piano  trio,  a  melodrama,  a  ballet  and  Chants 
of  Lombard  Laborers,  played  in  1937  at  the  Venice 
Modern  Music  Festival. 

Gaveau,  Joseph,  French  piano  manufacturer,  died  at 
Paris  in  1903.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  fitienne  in 
1893,  who  built  a  model  factory  at  Fontenay-sous-Bois. 
The  house  of  Gaveau  has  produced  more  than  100,000 
pianos. 

Gaveau,  Marcel,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1891,  pupil  of  Leroux.  He  has  appeared 
with  some  of  the  leading  European  orchestras  and  has 
written  orchestral  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Gaveaux,  Pierre,  French  tenor  and  composer,  born 
at  Beziers  in  Aug.  1761;  died  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1825. 
His  voice  was  warm,  flexible  and  expressive ;  during  an 
engagement  at  the  Opera-Comique  he  created  many  im- 
portant parts.  His  works  included  twenty-five  operas 
which  had  some  success  in  their  time. 

Gavet,  Andre,  French  composer,  born  at  Saint- Jean 
de  Losnes  in  1887;  studied  at  the  Dijon,  Nancy,  and 
Paris  Conservatories.  His  compositions  included  or- 
chestral and  dramatic  works;  he  also  edited  collections 
of  old  French  songs. 

Gavinies  (Gavanies),  Frangois,  French  violin 
maker,  born  about  1700. .  He  worked  at  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  created  instruments  of  a  very 
high  quality,  with  fine  woods  and  yellow  varnish.  His 
violoncellos  were  also  of  a  high  caliber,  and  both 
his  violins  and  'cellos  are  in  demand  from  collectors. 

Gavinies,  Pierre,  French  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Bordeaux,  May  n,  1728;  died  Paris,  Sept.  22,  1800; 
he  was  called  by  Viotti,  "the  French  Tartini,"  and  was 
largely  self-taught.  Contemporary  writers  attribute  to 
him  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  violinist,  such  as  mar- 
velous execution,  broad  tone,  spirit  and  feeling.  He 
settled  in  Paris  as  a  concert  performer  and  teacher, 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
had  many  distinguished  pupils.  He  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  French  school  of  violin  playing;  his 
compositions  include  six  concertos  and  nine  sonatas  for 
violin;  also  the  famous  set  of  studies  known  as  Les 
24  Matinees. 


GAVOTTE— GEBAUER,  FRANZ 


Gavotte.  An  old  French  dance  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Gavots,  or  people  of  the  pays  de  Gap 
in  Dauphine.  The  gavotte  is  in  common  time,  and 
since  it  begins  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure,  each  of 
its  two  parts  must  end  with  a  half  bar.  Occasionally  it 
may  be  followed  by  a  second  gavotte  which  serves  as 
a  "trio."  Its  place  in' the  suite  is  not  fixed  but  it  usually 
follows  the  sarabande.  Bach,  Brahms,  Rameau,  Lully, 
Gossec,  Handel  and  Beethoven  used  this  form  to  great 
advantage. 

Gawler,  William,  English  composer,  organist  and 
music  publisher,  born  at  Lambeth  in  1750;  died  there, 
Mar.  15,  1809 ;  his  works  included  sacred  music,  organ 
voluntaries  and  harpsichord  pieces. 

Gawronski,  Woitech,  Polish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Seimony,  June  27,  1868;  died  before  1914; 
pupil  of  Strobl  and  Noskowski.  He  was  conductor  of 
an  orchestra  in  Vilna,  and  later  opened  a  music  school 
in  Orel;  his  works  included  operas,  a  symphony  and 
chamber  music. 

Gawthorn,  Nathaniel,  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser ;  his  works  were  all  sacred  in  character. 

Gay,  Johan,  Spanish  composer,  born  at  Barcelona, 
in  1867;  died  in  Argentina,  Jan.  16,  1926. 

Gay,  John,  librettist  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  born 
Barnstaple,  Devon,  England,  Sept.  1685 ;  died  London, 
Dec.  4,  1732.  The  immense  popularity  of  the. opera 
was  due  both  to  its  pungent  satire  and  the  familiarity  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  folk  tunes  employed.  A  sequel, 
Polly,  was  a  fiasco  on  its  first  performance. 

Gay,  Maria,  Spanish  contralto,  born  Barcelona,  June 
13,  1879.  It  was  her  ambition  to  become  a  sculptress, 
but  six  months  in  prison  for  singing  a  revolutionary 
song  awakened  an  interest  in  music.  Raoul  Pugno,  the 
pianist,  was  much  impressed  by  the  natural  beauty  of 
her  voice  when  he  heard  her  in  Spain,  and  immediately 
engaged  her  for  some  of  his  concerts ;  she  also  appeared 
with  Eugene  Ysaye.  Later,  after  further  study,  she 
toured  Europe  and  came  to  the  United  States  where  she 
sang  with  the  Metropolitan,  Boston,  and  Chicago  Opera 
Companies. 

Gay,  Marie  Sophie,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  in  1776;  died  there  in  1852;  she  com- 
posed several  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  piano  pieces. 

Gayarre,  Julian,  Spanish  operatic  tenor,  born  Pam- 
peluna,  Jan.  9,  1844;  died  Madrid,  Jan.  2,  1890;  he 
sang  with  great  success  at  all  important  opera  houses  in 
Europe  and  England. 

Gayer,  Johann  Joseph  Georg,  Czechoslovakian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Engelhaus,  Apr.  17,  1748; 
died  at  Hamburg  in  1811.  He  studied  with  Piche  and 
Loos,  in  Prague,  and  later  became  a  concertmaster 
in  Hamburg;  his  works  include  symphonies,  church 
music;  also  concertos  for  violin  and  horn. 
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Gaynor,  Jessie  Lovel  Smith,  American  composer 
of  songs  for  children,  born  St.  Louis,  Feb.  17,  1863; 
died  Feb.  20,  1921;  pupil  of  Maas,  Goodrich  and 
Weidig.  She  engaged  in  teaching  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  and  published  books  of  children's  songs  in- 
cluding: Songs  of  the  Child  World,  Playtime  Songs, 
Lilts  and  Lyrics;  also  a  children's  operetta,  The  House 
that  Jack  Built. 

Gazel  (Gahzel),  an  Arabic  or  Persian  term  for  a 
song  or  instrumental  composition  in  which  a  short  re- 
frain is  frequently  repeated. 

Gaztambide,  Joaquin,  Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Tuleda,  Feb.  7,  1822 ;  died  Madrid,  Mar. 
18,  1870.  He  studied  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Concert  Society;  his 
works  included  a  number  of  operettas  which  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  day. 

Gazzaniga,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  Oct.  1743;  died  at  Crema  in  1818;  pupil  of 
Porpora  and  Piccinni.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Sacchini,  his  first  opera  was  performed  In  Vienna;  his 
opera  Don  Giovanni  Tenorio  is  identical  in  subject 
matter  with  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  His  works  in- 
clude four  oratorios  and  some  masses. 

Gazzotti,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Modena,  Jan. 
30,  1886;  died  Vignola,  Jan.  13,  1920;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  cantatas,  church  music,  vocal  works  and 
symphonic  poems. 

G-clef,  the  sign  determining  the  position  of  the  note 
cf  on  the  staff ;  see  Notation. 

Gear,  George  Frederick,  English  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  director,  born  London,  May  21,  1857;  his 
works  include  chamber  music,  operettas  and  songs. 

Gebauer,  Alfred,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Leobschiitz,  Mar.  25,  1877.  He  studied  with 
Radecke  and  Thiel  at  the  Berlin  Institute  for  Church 
Music;  his  works  include  male  and  mixed  choruses. 

Gebauer,  £tienne  Frangois,  French  flutist,  born  at 
Versailles  in  1777;  died  at  Paris  in  1823.  He  studied 
with  his  brother  Michel  Joseph  Gebauer,  and  Hugot, 
becoming  flutist  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris;  his 
works  were  entirely  for  the  flute. 

Gebauer,  Frangois  Rene,  French  bassoonist,  born 
at  Versailles  in  1773 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1844.  He  studied 
with  his  brother  Michel  Joseph  Gebauer,  and  with 
Devienne ;  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  played  in 
the  orchestra  at  the  Opera,  ^and  composed  chamber  mu- 
sic and  a  bassoon  method. 

Gebauer,  Franz  Xaver,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Eckersdorf  in  1784;  died  Vienna,  Dec. 
13,  1822.  He  became  well  known  in  Vienna  for  his 
extraordinary  performance  on  the  jew's-harp,  also  giv- 
ing piano  lessons  and  playing  the  'cello.  He  founded 
the  celebrated  "Concerts-Spirituel"  of  which  he  was  the 
first  conductor;  his  works  include  a  few  songs  and  a 
small  number  of  choral  compositions.  He  was  an  in- 
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timate  friend  of  Beethoven  who  made  a  pun  of  his 
name  in  a  letter. 

Gebauer,  Georg  Sigismund,  i8th  century  organist 
and  composer  who  died  at  Breslau  in  1775;  his  works 
are  chiefly  for  the  organ. 

Gebauer,  Gottfried  Alois,  trombonist  and  copyist  in 
the  Vienna  Court  Chapel  about  1666. 

Gebauer,  Johann  Christian,  Danish  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  6,  1808; 
died  there,  Jan.  24,  1884;  pupil  of  Kuhlau,  Weyse,  and 
J.  P.  E.  Hartmann.  His  works  include  piano,  vocal, 
and  choral  compositions;  he  also  translated  Richter's 
book  on  harmony  into  Danish. 

Gebauer,  Michel  Joseph,  French  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  La  Fere  in  1763 ;  died  during  the  French 
retreat  from  Moscow  in  1812.  He  was  oboist  of  the 
Royal  Swiss  Guards  at  fourteen;  oboist  of  the  "Garde 
Nationale"  in  1791,  and  professor  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory from  1795  to  1802.  His  works  include  two  hun- 
dred military  marches,  and  some  chamber  music. 

Gebauer,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Sommerda,  Jan.  30,  1865.  He  has  composed  male 
choruses,  songs  for  schools,  song  books  for  girls'  high 
schools  and  choral  overtures. 

Gebauer,  Pierre  Paul,  French  horn  player  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Versailles  in  1775;  his  works  include 
twenty  duets  for  horns. 

Gebauer,  Werner,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Hirschberg,  May  23,  1918.  He  studied  with 
Schnirlin,  Forck,  Kletzki  and  Leichtentritt.  His  works 
include  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  and  compositions 
for  violin  and  piano. 

Gebauer,  Wilhelm,  German  music  publisher,  born 
Oct.  n,  1891.  In  1919  he  founded  an  important  music 
publishing  house  with  which  he  amalgamated  numerous 
smaller  firms. 

Gebel,  Franz  Xaver,  German  pianist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Fiirstenau,  Berlin,  in 
1787;  died  at  Moscow  in  1843.  ^e  studied  with  the 
Abbe  Vogler  and  Albrechtsberger ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Gebel,  Georg,  Jr.,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Brieg,  Silesia,  Oct.  25,  1709;  died  Rudolstadt, 
Sept.  24,  1753;  pupil  of  his  father.  After  holding  a 
position  as  organist  in  Breslau,  he  went  to  Dresden, 
where  he  met  Hebenstreit,  the  inventor  of  the  Pantalon, 
a  large  chromatic  dulcimer,  the  precursor  of  the  piano. 
Here  he  learned  to  play  the  new  instrument.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  symphonic  works  and  much 
instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Gebel,  Georg,  Sr.,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Breslau  in  1685 ;  died  there  in  1750.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  a  clavichord  with  quarter  tones,  and  a 
clavicymbalum  with  a  pedal  keyboard.  His  composi- 
tions included  canons  with  as  many  as  thirty  parts, 
an  oratorio  and  instrumental  works. 
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Gebeschus,  Ida,  German  writer  on  music,  born  at 
Politz,  Pomerania,  in  1848;  died  Weimar,  May  9,  1903. 
She  wrote  The  Story  of  Music. 

Gebhard,  Curt,  German  composer,  born  Ludwigs- 
hafen-am-Rhine,  Nov.  7,  1903.  He  studied  with 
Gmeindls  and  Schreker ;  now  lives  in  Berlin,  and  has 
composed  piano  music  and  songs. 

Gebhard,  Hans,  German  composer,  'cellist,  and 
teacher,  born  Mulhausen,  Sept.  26,  1882 ;  studied  with 
Windelband,  Dehio,  and  Robert  Kahn ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  instrumental,  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Gebhard,  Hans,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Dinkelsbiihl  in  1897.  He  studied  with  Josef 
Haas  and  E.  Gatschner,  and  became  a  teacher  and  or- 
ganist at  Dinkelsbiihl.  His  compositions  include  cham- 
ber music,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  a  mass. 

Gebhard,  Heinrich,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Sobernheim,  July  25,  1878.  He  came 
to  America  as  a  boy ;  studied  under  Clayton  Johns  in 
Boston  and  under  Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  On  his  return  in  1900  to  Amer- 
ica he  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  with  other  important  organizations.  His 
works  include  a  set  of  orchestral  waltzes,  chamber 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Gebhard,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Dinkels- 
biihl, Mar.  28,  1896.  He  studied  at  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy and  with  Josef  Haas  and  S.  von  Hausegger,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Nurnberg  Conserva- 
tory; His  compositions  include  a  small  passion,  a 
Reich's  Party  Day  hymn,  cantatas,  choruses,  songs,  or- 
chestral variations  and  chamber  music. 

Gebhardi,  Ludwig  Ernst,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  music  teacher,  born  Nottleben,  Thuringia,  Jan. 
i,  1787;  died  Erfurt,  Sept.  4,  1862. 

Gebhardt,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Ludwigs- 
burg,  July  12,  1832;  died  there,  June  9,  1899.  He  lived 
in  Chile,  and  then  became  a  Methodist  preacher  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  He  composed  choruses  and 
edited  church  hymns. 

Gebhardt,  Rio,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Heilbronn,  Nov.  i,  1907.  He  was  an  infant  prodigy, 
and  is  now  a  fine  chamber  music  virtuoso.  His  com- 
positions include  operettas,  a  children's  overture,  or- 
chestral variations,  a  piano  concerto,  a  jazz  piano 
method,  and  piano  pieces,  including  some  for  two  and 
three  pianos.  He  is  especially  known  for  his  jazz  piano 
playing. 

Gebhart,  Anton,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Sonthofen  in  1817;  pupil  of  Anton  Schmid. 
He  succeeded  his  teacher  at  Dillingen  in  1842.  He 
wrote  church  music  and  books  on  music. 

Gebrochen  (Ger.),  broken. 

Gebunden  (Ger.),  tied;  same  as  legato. 

Geczy,  Barnabas,  violinist  and  composer,  born  Mar. 
4,  1897.  He  lives  in  Berlin-Dahlem,  tours  extensively 
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with  his  own  jazz  orchestra,  and  writes  entertainment 

""o'edackt,  an  incorrect  spelling  for  the  organ-stop 
known  as  G«*«*f. 

Gedalg*,  Andre,  French  composer  and  theorist  born 
Paris  D!C  27,  1856;  died  there,  Feb.  6,  1926  He  be- 
fame  prof  essor  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the  Pans 
?rservatorv  and  wrote  orchestral  works,  chamber  mu- 
£  and  piano  pieces.  Ravel  and  Florent  Schmitt  were 
among  his  pupils.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 

fugue. 

Gedampft  (Ger.),  damped;  muffled. 
Gedampftenregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Re- 
gal family,  the  tone  of  which  was  unusually  muffled, 
hence  the  name. 

Gedeckt,  the  German  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Stopped  Diapason. 

Gedecktbommer,  an  obsolete  8  ft  covered  organ- 
stop  voiced  to  sound  the  harmonic  twelfth  louder  than 
the  prime  tone. 

Gedecktflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft-  covered  organ-stop 
giving  an  imitative  flute  tone. 

Gedecktquinte,  a  51A  ft.  covered  harmonic  organ- 
stop. 

Gedehnt  (Ger.),  slow;  stately. 
Gedeonoff,    Alexander    Michailovitsch,    Russian 
opera  impresario,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1790;  died 
there,  1867;  director  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Theater 

(1835-58). 

Gedeonoff,  Stepan  Alexandrovitsch,  Russian  opera 
librettist  and  impresario,  born  1816;  died  1878;  son  of 
Alexander   Michailovitsch  Gedeonoff;  he  wrote  the 
libretto  to  the  opera  M lada,  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff .    . 
Gedicht  (Ger.),  poem. 

Gedicke,  Alexander,  contemporary  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  Mar.  5,  i877-  He  studied  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Pabst, 
Safonoff,  Conius,  Arensky  and  Ladukhin.  In  1903  he 
became  a  professor  at  his  Alma  Mater.  His  works 
include  an  overture  and  three  symphonies ;  three  operas, 
Virinea,  At  the  Locomotive  and  Jakeria  (based  on  the 
fourteenth  century  peasant  movement  in  France),  and 
the  cantata,  Glory  to  the  Soviet  Pilots. 

Geehl,  Henry  Ernest,  English  composer,  born  Lon- 
don, Sept.  28,  1881 ;  studied  with  his  father  and  R.  Or- 
lando Morgan;  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  or- 
chestral, ensemble,  and  operatic  works. 

Geer  E.  Harold,  American  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Tabor,  Iowa,  Mar.  5,  1886;  pupil  first 
of  his  father,  later  attending  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
He  taught  at  Lake  Erie  College  and  played  at  a  church 
in  Cleveland.  Then  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  learned 
organ  playing  from  Widor.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  became  organist  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  later  going  to 
Vassar  College  as  organist  and  assistant  professor. 


Geeres,  John,  17*  century  English  composer  of 
anthems. 

Gefahrte  (Ger.),  answer  (in  a  fugue). 

Gefallen  (Ger.),  pleasure.    Nach  Gef alien,  at  will;  a 

piacere. 

Gcfallig  (Ger.),  graceful,  attractive,  pleasing. 
Gefuhl  (Ger.),  feeling,  emotion. 
Gegen  (Ger.),  against,  contrary  to. 
Gegenfuge  (Ger.),  a  fugue  in  which  the  answer  is 
an  inversion  of  the  subject. 

Gegensatz  (Ger.),  the  second  (or  contrary)  theme 
in  a  sonata. 

Geginaman,  the  name  for  the  first  of  four  sections 
of  Balinese  music.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  an 
introductory  solo. 

Geena,  Max,  Russian  violoncellist  and  music  teacher 
born  Kiev,  Aug.  12,  1887.  He  studied  at  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory  and  the  Leipzig  Academy,  made  his  debut 
at  Petrograd  in  1909,  and  his  American  debut  at  JNew 
York  in  1916. 

Gehalten  (Ger.),  held,  sustained. 
Gehaucht  (Ger.),  very  softly  and  lightly  sung. 
Gehend  (Ger.),  andante;  going. 
Gehot,  Joseph,  i8th  century  Belgian-  violinist  and 
composer,  born  about  1756-    His  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  string  quartets,  trios,  duets  for  ™lm 
and  violoncello,  and  military  band  pieces,  which  were 
published  in  London  between  1780  and  1790,  also  a 
method  for  violin  and  a  treatise  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music.    Five  quartets  in  manuscript  are  in  the 
State  Library  at  Berlin. 

Gehring,  Franz,  biographer,  born  1838,  died  ren- 
zing,  near  Vienna,  Jan.  4,  1884;  lecturer  on  mathe- 
matics at  Vienna  University,  and  author  of  a  biography 
of  Mozart  for  Hueffer's  Great  Musicians. 

Gehrkens,  Karl  Wilson,  American  music  educator, 
born  Kelley's  Island,  Ohio,  Apr.  19,  1882;  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College  and  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where 
he  is  professor  of  school  music.    He  is  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  Oberlin  public  schools,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  music  supervisors'  national  organization    He 
ha  former  president  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association.    Among  his  writings  are  a  handbook  on 
notation  and  terminology,  a  conductor's  manual    and 
an  elementary  work  on  teaching  music  in  public  schools. 
Gehrmann,  Hermann,  German  composer,  teacher, 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Wermgerode, 
Dec.  22,  1861 ;  died  in  Cassel,  July  8,  1916;  studied  in 
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also  active  as  music  critic. 

Geibel  Adam,  blind  German  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor, music  publisher  and  composer,  born  Neuenhjm 
Sent  is  1855  He  was  brought  to  America  in  1862 
and  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Sind.  He  was  organist  at  the  Stetson  Mission  and 
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conductor  of  the  Stetson  Chorus  in  Philadelphia.  He 
established  a  music  publishing  house,  Geibel  &  Leh- 
mann,  and  the  Adam  Geibel  Music  Co.  He  wrote  can- 
tatas, pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ,  and  songs. 

Geibel,  Konrad,  German  composer,  born  Liibeck, 
Oct.  26,  1817;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1872.  He  was  an 
organist,  and  composed  an  overture,  a  string  quartet, 
and  a  psalm;  also  songs. 

Geier,  Oskar,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
Rossleben,  1889.  He  studied  at  Sondershausen  and 
with  Petri  and  Alfred  Spitzner,  and  is  solo  violist  at 
the  Dresden  Staatsoper,  His  compositions  include  a 
children's  opera,  chamber  music,  a  clarinet  concerto, 
contra-bass  concerto,  and  viola  pieces. 

Geierhaas,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  Neckarhausen,  near  Mannheim,  Mar.  26,  1888 ; 
studied  with  Wolfrum,  Klose,  and  L.  F.  Maier.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  piano,  organ,  orchestral, 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Geige  (Ger.),  fiddle;  applied  in  a  flippant  way  to 
any  instrument  belonging  to  the  violin  family;  geigen- 
histrument,  any  instrument  played  with  a  bow. 

Geigenmacher  von  Cremona,  Der,  see  Violinmaker 
of  Cremona,,  The. 

Geigenoctav  (Ger),  term  for  the  organ-stop  giving 
the  octave  of  the  violin  diapason. 

Geigenprinzipal,  the  German  term  for  the  organ- 
stop,  called  Violin  Diapason. 

Geigenregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop,  the  tone  of 
which  suggested  that  of  the  violin. 

Geiger,  Beppo,  German  arranger  and  composer  of 
Darmstadt,  born  Mar.  25,  1903.  Besides  orchestral 
arrangements,  he  has  composed  marches,  entertainment 
music,  Christmas  music,  and  songs. 

Geiger,  Constanze,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1836;  daughter  of  Joseph  Geiger. 
She  appeared  as  a  concert  pianist  at  the  age  of  six  and 
composed  songs  and  choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Geiger,  Heinrich,  German  conductor,  critic  and 
composer,  born  Kaiserslautern,  Mar.  18,  1900.  His 
works  include  stage  music,  two  orchestral  suites,  piano 
sonatas  and  songs. 

Geiger,  Isy,  Polish  conductor  and  potpourris  com- 
poser, born  Jaroslau,  Nov.  20,  1886;'  pupil  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory  in  Berlin.  He  has  conducted  in  Vienna 
and  served  as  concertmaster  in  Berlin. 

Geiger,  Joseph,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1814;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  30,  1861.'  His 
works  include  an  opera,  church  music,  and  piano  pieces. 

Geiger,  Leopold,  Bohemian  violinist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer;  died  New  York,  Apr.  27,  1938; 
student  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  His  works  in- 
cluded two  symphonies,  an  operetta  and  vocal  and  vio- 
lin compositions. 

Geiger,  Rosy  (maiden  name  Kullmann),  German 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  June 
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20,  1886;  pupil  of  Karl  Friedberg,  I  wan  Knorr,  B. 
Sekles  and  Schurlcht.  Her  compositions  include  op- 
eras, for  which  she  has  written  her  own  texts,  songs, 
some  with  orchestra,  choruses  and  orchestral  variations! 

Geijer,  Erik  Gustaf ,  Swedish  composer  and  collector 
of  folk  songs,  born  near  Karlstad,  Jan.  12,  1783;  died 
Stockholm,  Apr.  23,  1847 ;  professor  of  history  at  Up- 
sala  University.  He  composed  songs,  and  edited  folk 
songs  and  modern  Swedish  songs. 

Geijer,  Gosta  (Johan  Gustav),  Swedish  teacher, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Millesvik,  Aug.  20^ 
1857;  pupil  of  Norman,  Lindegren,  Hallen,  and  Svend- 
sen.  His  compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  violin, 
orchestral,  and  string  ensemble  works  and  he  has  writ- 
ten on  the  musical  contributions  of  Prince  Gustav. 

Geilsdorf,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Plauen, 
June  10,  1890.  He  is  cantor  and  choral  director  in 
Chemnitz,  and  has  composed  a  sacred  cantata,  motets, 
male  choruses  and  songs. 

Geiringer,  Hans,  Parisian  composer,  born  Nov.  12, 
1899.  He  has  composed  film  music  and  dances. 

Geiringer,  Karl,  Austrian  musicologist,  born  Vi- 
enna, Apr.  26,  1899;  studied  with  Stohr,  Guido  Adler, 
Julius  Schlosser,  and  Kurt  Sachs.  He  has  written  on 
instruments  and  musical  iconography  and  edited  Pergo- 
lesi's  Serva  padrona. 

Geis,  Josef,  German  basso  and  violinist,  born  Mu- 
nich, Apr.  19,  1867;  studied  with  Bruckner,  Benno 
Walter,  and  Ludwig  Abel.  He  has  appeared  in  Wag- 
ner, Mozart  and  Rossini  operas. 

Geiser,  Walther,  Swiss  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Zofingen,  May  16,  1897.  He  studied  with 
Fritz  Hirt  and  Suter  at  the  Basle  Conservatory  and 
with  Bram  Eldering  and  Busoni,  becoming  teacher  of 
violin  and  chamber  music  playing  at  the  Basle  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  two  string  quar- 
tets, a  string  trio,  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  a  con- 
certino for  flute,  and  songs. 

Geisler,  Benedict,  early  i8th  century  German  Au- 
gustinian  monk  and  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Geisler,  Christian,  Danish  composer  and  organist, 
born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  28,  1869;  pupil  of  Niels  W. 
Gade,  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann  and  Max  Bruch.  His  com- 
positions include  operatic,  choral,  instrumental,  orches- 
tral, and  chamber  music  works. 

Geisler,  Johann  Gottfried  (Gottlieb),  music 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  in  1776;  died  Zittau, 
Feb.  13,  1827;  his  works  include  treatises  on  modern 
instruments. 

Geisler,  Paul,  dramatic  composer,  born  Pomerania, 
Aug.  10,  1856;  died  Posen,  Apr.  3,  1919;  pupil  of  his 
grandfather,  director  at  Marienburg  in  Prussia,  and  of 
Konstantin  Decker.  He  was  conductor  at  the  Leipzig 
Musical  Theatre  and  associated  with  Neumann's  Wag- 
ner Company.  He  wrote  operas,  cantatas,  and  sym- 
phonic poems,  including  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hawelyn. 


GEISLER,  WILLY— GEMINIANI 


Geisler,  Willy,  German  composer,  born  Wolfels- 
grund,  Aug.  2,  1886;  pupil  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 
He  has  written  operettas  and  stage  music. 

Geissler,  Friedrich  A.,  German  pianist,  music  critic 
and  teacher,  born  near  Dresden,  Oct.  4,  1868;  student 
in  Freiburg  and  Leipzig.  He  has  taught  at  R.  L. 
Schneider's  Dresden  Music  School. 

Geissler,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher  and  mu- 
sical director,  born  Saxony,  Apr.  28,  1802;  died  Bad 
Elster,  Apr.  13,  1869.  His  works  include  songs,  piano, 
organ,  and  choral  works. 

Geist  (Ger.),  spirit,  mind,  soul. 

Geisterharfe  (Ger.),  Aeolian  harp. 

Geistinger,  Marie  Charlotte  Cecilia,  German  so- 
prano, born  Gratz,  July  26,  1836;  died  Rastenfeld,  Sept. 
29,  1903.  She  sang  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Leipzig,  Ber- 
lin and  New  York,  and  was  especially  successful  in 
Strauss  roles. 

Geistlich  (Ger.),  sacred,  spiritual. 

Geitz,  Karl  Heinrich,  see  Zilak,  Gert. 

Geizige  Ritter,  Der,  see  Miser  Knight,  The. 

Gekkin,  a  Chinese  plucked  instrument  much  used 
in  Japan,  sometimes  called  "moon  guitar"  on  account 
of  its  shape.  It  has  silk  strings,  tuned  in  pairs. 

Gekko,  a  Japanese  drum  made  of  wood  with  heads 
of  skin;  also  called  "moon  drum"  on  account  of  its 
shape. 

Gelassen  (Ger.),  calmly,  placidly. 

Gelaufig  (Ger.),  fluently,  easily,  volubly. 

Gelaufigkeit  (Ger.),  ease,  familiarity,  fluency. 

Gelbart,  Eduard,  German  oragnist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Feb.  20,  1878.  He 
has  taught  counterpoint  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  in 
Frankfort.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  or- 
chestral variations,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gelbke,  Hans,  Swiss  organist,  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Davos-Platz,  Feb.  18,  1875;  pupil  of  Wiillner, 
Seiss,  Jensen,  and  Franke.  He  founded  a  conservatory 
of  music  in  Munich-Gladbach  in  1904. 

Gelbke,  Johannes,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Radeberg,  July  17,  1845  >  died  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  Mar.  I,  1903.  His  works  are  chiefly  male  choruses. 

Gelder,  Martinus  van,  see  Van  Gelder,  Martinus. 

Gele-masha,  a  Turkish  instrument  consisting  of 
clappers  made  of  narrow  strips  of  metal  bent  like  hair- 
pins, with  terminal  prongs  holding  metal  disks. 

Gelindgedeckt,  a  16  ft.  or  8  ft.  covered  labial  organ- 
stop  of  mild  tone,  hence  the  name. 

Gelinek,  Herman  Anton  (called  Cervetti),  Bo- 
hemian violinist  and  composer,  born  Horzeniowecs, 
Aug.  8,  1709;  died  Milan,  Dec.  5,  1779.  Wearied  of 
monastic  discipline,  he  fled  to  Naples.  He  wrote  church 
music  and  violin  pieces. 

Gelinek,  Joseph,  Bohemian  piano  teacher,  composer 
and  arranger,  born  Selcz,  Dec.  3,  1758;  died  Vienna, 
Apr.  13,  1825.  On -Mozart's  recommendation  he  be- 
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came  piano  teacher  in  the  family  of  Count  Kinsky, 
whom  he  followed  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  popu- 
lar teacher.  Besides  his  fluent  variations,  of  the  salon 
type,  his  works  include  chamber  music  and  sonatas 
for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Geller,  Leopold,  German  teacher,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Giessen,  May  n,  1863.  His  works  in- 
clude cantatas  and  choruses  and  a  treatise  on  German 
folk  songs. 

Geller-Wolter,  Luise,  German  alto,  born  Rittergut 
Hohenborn,  Mar.  27,  1863;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  27,  1934; 
pupil  of  Zottmeyer  and  Marches!.  She  appeared  at  the 
leading  German  opera  houses. 

Gellert,  Bruno,  German  conductor,  arranger  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  May  25,  1878.  His  works  in- 
clude sinfonietta,  orchestral  suite  and  entertainment 
music. 

Gellert,  Friedrich,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Heidelberg,  May  6,  1874;  pupil  of 
Thuille  and  Rheinberger.  He  has  conducted  the  Flora, 
Liederhalle  and  Harmonic  societies  in  Mannheim.  His 
compositions  include  operettas,  Christmas  pieces  and 
choruses. 

Gellert,  Ludwig,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Feb.  26,  1827;  died  there, 
Sept.  12,  1913.  His  works  include  operas,  cantatas, 
choruses,  songs  and  an  overture. 

Gellhorn,  Hans,  German  concert  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Oct.  24,  1812;  pupil  of 
Schrattenholz  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  composi- 
tions include  film  music,  chamber  music  and  songs.  His 
Intermezzo  and  Capriccio,  two  pieces  for  violin  and 
piano,  were  played  in  America  for  the  first  time  by 
Helen  Teschner  Tas,  Feb.  21,  1938. 

Gellhorn-Dubelowski,  Gustav,  Hungarian  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Kaschau,  Feb.  26,  1880.  His 
works  include  choruses,  songs  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Gellin,  Rudolph,  German  arranger  and  composer, 
born  Apr.  7,  1893.  He  has  composed  entertainment 
music. 

Geloso,  Albert,  Spanish  concert  violinist,  born 
Madrid,  1863 ;  pupil  of  Massart. 

Geloso  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  Spanish  string 
quartet  composed  of  Albert  Geloso,  first  violin; 
Schnelzlud,  second  violin;  Monteux,  viola;  and  Tracol, 
violoncello.  The  quartet  maintained  high  technical 
standards  and  gave  annual  concerts  devoted  to  the  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven. 

Gemachlich  (Ger.),  easily,  comfortably,  relaxedly. 
Gemachlich  commodo  (Ger.),  not  too  fast. 
Gemassigt  (Ger.),  moderately. 
Gemendo  (It),  moaning. 

Gemessen  (Ger.),  moderately;  the  Italian  equiva- 
lent is  sostenuto  (q.v.). 

Geminiani,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist,  theorist  and 
composer,  born  at  Lucca  about  1674 ;  died  Dublin,  Sept. 


GEMISCHTE  STIMMEN— GENERALI 


17,  1762 ;  pupil  of  Lunati  and  Corelli ;  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  also  with  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Corelli  school.  In  1714  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
immediately  gained  a  reputation  as  a  virtuoso ;  when  in- 
vited to  play  at  a  court  concert,  he  only  consented  on 
the  condition  that  Handel  should  accompany  him.  He 
played  the  works  of  his  great  master,  Corelli,  and 
showed  considerable  skill  in  his  own  compositions.  His 
slow  movements  are  more  modern  in  feeling  than  most 
of  Corelli's,  and  they  also  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  of  Tartini.  Geminiani's  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  his  instrument  was  his 
Art  of  Playing  the  Violin.  It  was  written  in  English, 
and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  published.  His  works 
include  twenty-four  concertos  and  twelve  sonatas  for 
the  violin. 

Gemischte  stimmen  (Ger.),  mixed  voices;  in  organ 
music  it  refers  to  the  mixture  stops  or  mixtures. 

Gemmingen,  Eberhard  Friedrich,  German  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Heilbronn,  Nov.  5,  1726;  died 
Stuttgart,  Jan.  19,  1791.  He  was  a  high  government 
official  in  Stuttgart,  following  music  as  a  hobby,  and 
writing  piano  concertos,  symphonies,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Gemshorn,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  of  clear, 
penetrating  tone  resembling  the  horn. 

Gemshornbass,  the  16  ft.  variety  of  the  organ-stop 
called  Gemshorn. 

Gemshornquint,  the  2^  ft.  variety  of  the  organ- 
stop  called  Gemshorn  (also  at  ioji  5>3  and  i%  ft.). 
Gemiind,  Karl,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Coblenz,  Apr.  4,  1874;  his  works  include  numer- 
ous songs. 

Gemlinder,  August,  German  violin  maker,  born 
Ingelfingen,  Wurttemberg,  Mar.  22,  1814;  died  New 
York,  Sept.  I,  1895.  After  coming  to  the  United 
States,  he  first  worked  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  before 
establishing  his  business  at  New  York  in  1846.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation;  instruments  of  his  make 
were  used  by  Wilhelmj  and  Brodsky,  and  his  copy  of 
Sarasate's  Amati  was  said  to  be  equal  to  the  original. 
Upon  his  death  the  business  was  continued  by  his  sons, 
August  Martin,  Rudolph  F.,  and  Oscar  A.  Gemunder. 
In  1905  August  M.  Gemiinder  made  the  first  Gemiin- 
der model,  which  was  very  successful.  The  only  sur- 
viving son  is  Oscar  A.  Gemunder,  born  New  York, 
1872.  He  entered  his  father's  firm  in  1890,  and  has  a 
very  fine  reputation  for  his  "Gemunder  Art  Violins," 
and  for  his  reproductions  of  Guarnerius,  Stradivarius, 
Maggini,  Amati  and  "Gemunder  1905"  models. 

Gemunder,  George,  German  violin  maker,  born  in 
1816;  died  in  1899.    He  worked  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
New  York  City,  making  excellent  reproductions  of 
violins  by  Maggini,  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius. 
Gemunder,  Oscar  A.,  see  Gemunder,  August. 
Gemuth  (Ger.),  heart,  soul,  spirit.    . 


Gemiithlich  (Ger.),  feelingly,  heartily,  spiritedly. 

Genarro,  Marcel,  contemporary  French  composer  of 
a  trio  for  flute,  oboe  and  clarinet,  published  in  1922. 

Genast,  Eduard  Franz,  German  baritone,  born  Wei- 
mar, July  15,  1797;  died  Wiesbaden,  Aug.  4,  1866. 
In  1829  he  accepted  a  life  position  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
Weimar;  his  most  successful  role  was  Don  Giovanni. 

Genatz,  Karl  Emil  Moritz,  Finnish  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Impilahti,  Oct.  24,  1852;  died 
Helsingfors,  May  I,  1930;  his  works  included  male 
choruses. 

Gender,  Balinese  instrument  similar  to  the  xylo- 
phone; made  of  bronze  with  ten  or  more  notes,  and 
played  with  both  hands. 

Gender  Wayang,  a  Balinese  orchestra,  used  for 
family  celebrations  and  festivities. 

Gendre,  Jean  le,  early  i6th  century  French  singer, 
employed  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
plain  chant  and  counterpoint  and  composed  motets  and 
songs. 

Genee,  Richard  Franz  Friedrich,  German  com- 
poser, born  Danzig,  Feb.  7,  1823 ;  died  at  Baden,  near 
Vienna,  June  15,  1895;  pupil  of  Stahlknecht.  He  was 
musical  director  at  Reval,  Riga,  Danzig,  Mayence,  Am- 
sterdam and  Prague;  he  wrote  several  librettos  for 
Johann  Strauss  and  Franz  Suppe,  also  composing  sev- 
eral operettas,  Manon  being  the  most  successful. 

Genee,  Rudolf,  German  editor  and  writer,  born  at 
Berlin  in  1824;  died  there  in  1914;  he  was  founder 
of  the  Mozartgemeinde  at  Berlin. 

Generalbass  (Ger.),  thorough-bass  (q.v.). 

General  German  Music  Society,  The,  an  associa- 
tion founded  in  1859  by  Franz  Brendel  and  L.  Kohler; 
the  society  holds  yearly  concerts  devoted  to  new  and 
seldom  heard  compositions.  The  following  artists  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  direction  of  the  so- 
ciety: Brendel,  Riedel,  Kahnt,  Gille,  von  Bronsart, 
Mottl,  Ad.  Stern,  0.  v.  Hase,  Fr.  Rosch,  S.  v.  Hauseg- 
ger,  V.  Klatte,  Joh.  Schunemann,  H.  'Abendroth,  H. 
Bischoff,  and  P.  Raabe.  Franz  Liszt  was  honorary 
president  of  the  Society  for  many  years;  its  history 
has  been  written  by  Arthur  Seidl. 

General  Music  Society,  a  Swiss  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  concerts;  founded  at  Zurich  in  1812. 

Generalpause  (Ger.),  a  pause  for  all  instruments  or 
parts  in  the  middle  of  a  composition  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  striking  effect ;  a  hold  T*  over  the  rest  for 
such  a  pause  renders  its  duration  indefinite. 

General!  (real  name  Mercandetti),  Pietro,  Italian 
composer,  born  Masserano,  Piedmont,  Oct.  12,  1782; 
died  Novara,  Nov.  3,  1832 ;  pupil  of  Massi.  He  wrote 
over  fifty  operas  which  were  brought  out  in  various 
Italian  cities,  but  Rossini's  brilliant  successes  threw  his 
work  into  the  background.  After  becoming  choirmas- 
ter at  Novara  Cathedral,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  composition  of  sacred  music. 
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Generator,  in  chords,  same  as  root;  in  acoustics, 
same  as  fundamental;  a  tone  which  produces  a  series 
of  harmonics. 

Genere  (It.) ,  a  mode  or  key. 
Generoso  (It.),  generously,  freely. 

Genet,  Elzear,  French  composer,  born  at  Carpen- 
tras,  Vaucluse,  about  1475;  died  Avignon,  June  14, 
1548.  He  was  variously  known  as  Curpentrus,  Car- 
pentras  or  //  Carpentrasso,  after  his  birthplace.  He  was 
one  of  the  Papal  singers  in  Rome  about  1508  and  later 
went  to  the  court  of  Louis  XII,  King  of  France.  He 
was  in  Rome  again  in  1513  under  Pope  Leo  X,  acting 
as  choirmaster  in  the  Papal  Chapel;  in  1521  he  left 
Rome  to  become  Dean  of  St.  Agricol,  Avignon,  re- 
turning under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  He  was 
nominated  canon  of  St.  Didier,  Avignon,  Dec.  13,  1542, 
and  on  May  29,  1548,  was  present  at  the  convention  of 
the  canons  at  the  Metropolitan  Church.  Knowledge  of 
his  works  was  extremely  limited  until,  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  copies  of  four  fine  volumes,  printed  by 
De  Channey  for  Genet  at  Avignon,  were  found  in  the 
State  Library  at  Vienna.  These  books  are  of  the 
greatest  historical  value  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
printed  in  the  new  round  notes,  the  first  example  of 
Briard's  type,  replacing  the  old  square  or  diamond- 
shaped  symbols. 

Genetz,  Karl  Emil  Moritz,  Finnish  composer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Impilahti,  Oct.  24, 
1852;  studied  with  Rischbieter  and  Wegelius.  He 
composed  and  edited  choruses,  several  of  which  are 
now  among  the  patriotic  songs  of  Finland. 

Geneva,  a  Swiss  city  that  has  been  closely  allied  with 
the  cultures  of  France  and  Italy,  and  was  the  center 
of  Calvinistic  Protestantism  in  the  i6th  century.  The 
Conservatory  was  founded  in  1835.  The  leading  con- 
certs are  the  Concerts  d'Abonnement,  and  there  is  also 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse-Romande  and  a  Societe  du 
CJiant.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Sigismund  Thalberg, 
Ernest  Bloch  and  many  other  distinguished  musicians 
were  born  there. 

Gengenbach,  Nikolaus,  German  cantor  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Kolditz  (Saxony).  He 
wrote  on  an  original  method  of  singing  in  1626. 

Genial  (Ger.),  talented,  gifted. 

Genin,  T.,  Jr.,  late  igth  century  composer  of  a  sextet 
for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon,  pub- 
lished in  1906. 

Genischta,  Joseph,  Russian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  in  1810.  He  studied  with  J.  Gessler  in  Moscow 
and  wrote  piano,  'cello  and  vocal  works. 

Genius,  Leo,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Dusseldorf ,  Apr.  27,  1898.  He  studied  there,  conducted 
in  Bad  Honnef-on-Rhine,  and  has  composed  choruses 
and  songs. 

Genkwan,  an  octagonal  Japanese  plucked  instrument 
with  four  strings  and  a  fretted  neck;  the  strings  are 
sounded  by  a  plectrum. 


Genlis,  Countess  of,  i8th  century  French  harpist  and 
composer;  she  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for  the  harp. 
Gennrich,  Friedrich,  French-Alsatian  musicologist, 
born  Colmar  (Upper  Alsace),  Mar.  27,  1883;  studied 
with  Grober,  Bedier,  and  Ludwig.  His  works  include 
many  studies  on  the  Troubadours,  Trouveres,  and  Min- 
nesingers. 

Genoa,  a  city  in  Italy  that  has  a  famous  Cathedral, 
a  fine  opera  house  (the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice}  and  sev- 
eral music  schools.  The  opera  house  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Italy,  and  was  raised  to  a  high  peak  of  artis- 
tic success  under  Mariani  as  its  director  from  1852  to 
1873.  The  music  schools  include  the  Civic o  Istituto 
di  Musica  Nicolo  Paganini  and  the  Liceo  Musicale 
Amilcare  Zanella.  Genoa  was  the  birthplace  of  Penelli, 
Paganini,  Livori  and  several  other  famous  musicians. 
Genoese,  Felice,  Marchese  di  Geria,  Italian  opera 
composer,  born  about  1870;  died  Naples,  Oct.  10,  1930. 
Genouilliere  (Fr.),  knee-lever;  used  in  German 
grand  pianos  in  place  of  draw-stop  before  pedals  came 
into  use. 

Genovese,  Riccardo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Montiglio  in  1883.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Hannibal  Fagnola,  and  has  made  instruments  which 
reveal  fine  workmanship  and  have  an  excellent  tone. 

Genoveva,  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  after  Hebbel 
and  Tieck,  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  first  produced 
in  1850  at  Leipzig.  The  story  is :  Upon  his  departure 
to  the  wars,  Count  Siegfried  entrusts  his  wife,  Geno- 
veva, to  the  protection  of  his  friend  Golo,  who  is 
secretly  in  love  with  her.  Golo  proceeds  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities,  with  the  result  that  Genoveva 
goes  away;  Golo  is  left  alone,  and  is  consoled  by  his 
mother,  who  suggests  that  he  should  go  to  see  Genoveva 
and  take  the  news  of  her  husband's  victories.  Golo 
goes  and  continues  his  love  making,  whereupon  Geno- 
veva rebukes  him  sharply,  thus  changing  his  love  to 
hate.  Golo  tells  Drago,  the  faithful  steward,  that  the 
worst  is  true  of  Genoveva,  and  bids  him  hide  in  her 
room  that  night  and  verify  the  rumors.  Colo's  mother 
says  that  Count  Siegfried  lies  wounded  at  Strassburg, 
and  that  she  is  going  there  to  pose  as  a  nurse,  and  kill 
him  with  a  slow  poison.  Count  Siegfried  lives  in  spite 
of  the  poison  and  Golo  enters  to  tell  him  of  Genoveva's 
faithlessness  with  Drago,  whom  Golo  has  murdered. 
Siegfried  bids  Golo  kill  Genoveva;  he  hires  assassins 
who  take  her  to  a  wood.  Golo  makes  another  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  win  her,  then  tells  his  ruffians  to 
do  their  work.  Genoveva  delays  the  murderers  by  her 
prayers  until  her  husband  arrives,  accompanied  by 
Golo's  mother,  who  has  confessed  the  plot.  Siegfried 
is  reconciled  to  Genoveva,  and  Golo  leaps  over  the  cliff. 
Genre  (Fr.),  style. 

Genss,  Hermann,  German  pedagogue  and  composer, 
born  Tilsit,  Jan.  6,  1856;  pupil  of  Kohler,  Hahn,  Kiel, 
Grell  and  Taubert.  He  held  various  positions  in  Ger- 
many as  a  teacher  of  piano  and  theory;  then  went  to 
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San  Francisco,  where  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity. 
An  opera,  Hunold,  der  Spielmann,  was  produced  at 
San  Francisco  itf  1914. 

Genst,  Auguste  de,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Brussels,  June  24,  1801 ;  pupil  of  Cazot.  His 
works  include  operas,  symphonies  and  piano  pieces. 

Gentian,  i6th  century  French  composer  of  chansons, 
of  which  his  "Loy  d'honneur,"  with  viol,  flute  and 
guitar  accompaniment,  has'  been  recorded. 

Gentil,  A.  Lambert,  see  Lambert-Genti!,  A. 

Gentile  (It),  Gehtille  (Fr.),  graceful,  delicate. 

Gentili,  Alberto,  Italian  composer  and  musical  his- 
torian, born  at  Vittorio  Veneto  in  1873.  He  studied 
with  Rheinberger,  and  became  a  musical  historian  in 
Turin;  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  violin  pieces, 
vocal  works ;  also  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Gentili,  Giorgio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Venice  about  1668.  He  was  in  the  Ducal  Chapel, 
and  wrote  concerted  instrumental  music. 

Gentili,  Raffaele,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome 
about  1837;  died  there,  Aug.  7,  1867.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gentle,  Alice  True,  contemporary  soprano  who  made 
who  made  her  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1917.  She 
has  appeared  as  an  opera  singer  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  The,  Scottish  pastoral  play,  simi- 
lar in  general  characteristics  to  the  English  Beggar's 
Opera.  It  was  written  by  Allan  Ramsay;  the  popular 
tunes  of  the  day  were  employed,  and  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1725.  The  story  is  simple,  dealing  with  the 
love  of  Patie,  the  hero,  for  Peggie,  and  with  the 
amorous  adventures  of  another  young  couple.  A 
wealthy  landowner  and  a  witch  also  take  part  in  the 
action.  The  work  was  immensely  popular  in  Scotland, 
and  was  reprinted  many  times;  the  Scottish  dialect  is 
used  throughout. 

Gentner,  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  see  Schmidt-Centner, 
Wilhelm. 

Gentsch,  Augusta  Elizabeth,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can mezzo-soprano,  pianist  and  music  teacher,  born 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  studied  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  became  a  concert 
artist,  music  teacher  and  director  of  music  at  various 
colleges. 

Genus  (Lat),  in  Greek  music,  a  system  of  arranging 
the  notes  of  a  tetrachord,  for  diatonic,  chromatic  or 
enharmonic;  also  a  mode  or  octave-scale. 

Genvino,  Francesco,  early  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Naples.  His  works  include  several  books 
of  madrigals. 

Genzel,  Franz,  German  violinist,  born  Schwerstedt, 
Weimar,  June  13,  1901 ;  in  1926  he  organized  his  own 
string  quartet. 
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Genzmer,  Harald,  German  composer,  born  Han- 
over, Feb.  9,  1909;  his  works  include  chamber  music, 
cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Geoffroy,  Jean  Nicolas,  i8th  century  French  organ- 
ist and  harpsichordist;  for  many  years  organist  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet,  Paris. 

George,  Andre,  French  musicologist  and  critic,  born 
Algiers,  July  31,  1890;  died  July  23,  1936.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  wrote  works  on  oratorio, 
studies  on  modern  music,  and  collaborated  in  a  French 
translation  of  Richard  Wagner's  Mein  Leben  (My 
Life). 

George,  Florence,  contemporary  American  soprano 
and  pianist,  born  at  Dayton,  O.  She  studied  in  Chi- 
cago with  Mario  Rubini,  and  has  appeared  successfully 
with  the  Chicago  City  Opera  Company. 

George,  James,  i8th  century  English  composer;  his 
works  include  four  violin  concertos,  also  a  concerto  for 
violoncello  and  for  flute. 

George,  Jean,  i8th  century  English  composer;  two 
of  his  violin  concertos  have  been  preserved  in  manu- 
script at  Munich. 

Georgescu,  Georges,  Roumanian  'cellist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Sulina,  Oct.  16,  1887;  pupil  of  Hugo 
Becker  and  Arno  Kleffel  and  member  of  the  Marteau 
String  Quartet. 

Georgiceus,  Athanasius  (Georijevic),  Croatian 
composer,  born  at  Spalato  about  1580;  died  about  1650; 
he  studied  with  Giovanni  Valentini  and  wrote  sacred 
songs. 

Georgii,  Walter,  German  pianist,  teacher,  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Stuttgart,  Nov.  23,  1887; 
pupil  of  Max  Pauer.  He  wrote  treatises  on  modern 
piano  music,  and  on  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  as  a  com- 
poser, of  piano  works. 

Geppert,  Liberatus,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Jauernig,  Feb.  15,  1815;  died  there,  Feb.  7, 1881; 
his  works  were  chiefly  sacred  in  character. 

Geraci,  Bernardo,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  bom 
Termini-Imereso,  Jan.  16,  1825;  died  Palermo,  Sept. 
10,  1889;  his  works  include  operas,  orchestral  pieces, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gerade  Bewegung  (Ger.),  similar  or  parallel  mo- 
tion. 

Gerard,  Henri  Philippe,  Belgian  singing  teacher, 
born  at  Liege  in  1763 ;  died  at  Versailles  in  1848;  pupil 
of  Ballabaue.  He  taught  singing  in  Paris,  then  became 
professor  at  the  Conservatory  where  he  remained  for 
over  thirty  years.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  harmony 
embodying  the  theories  of  Jean  Philippe  Rameau;  also 
a  singing  method. 

Gerard-Thiers,  Albert,  American  tenor,  choral  di- 
rector, writer  on  music,  and  teacher,  born  New  York, 
Oct.  4,  1860.  He  studied  in  New  York,  Milan,  Paris 
and  London,  founded  his  own  conservatory  in  New 
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York  City,  and  wrote  The  Technique  of  Musical  Ex- 
pression. 

Gerard  de  Hondt,  see  Hondt,  Gheerkin  de. 

Gerarde,  John  Theodoricus  (Derick  Gerard),  i6th 
century  Flemish  composer;  his  works  include  motets, 
chansons,  madrigals,  carols  and  instrumental  music. 

Gerardy,  Jean,  Belgian  violoncellist,  born  Spa,  Dec. 
6,  1878 ;  died  there,  July  4,  1929 ;  pupil  of  Bellmann, 
and  a  member  of  the  Heckmann  .Quartet.  In  1888 
he  appeared  at  Anstrudel,  playing  in  a  trio  with  Ysaye 
and  Paderewski.  He  made  his  debut  at  London  in 
1890,  with  sensational  success,  playing  the  next  year  in 
Vienna  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Hans 
Richter,  and  later  studying  further  with  Griitzmacher. 
He  toured  Europe  and  America,  became  famous  as  an 
ensemble  player,  and  appeared  in  recital  with  Kreisler, 
Hofmann,  Ysaye  and  Godowsky. 

Gerasenus  Nikomachus,  see  Nikomachus,  Gerase- 
nus. 

Gerbach,  Anton,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Sackingen,  Baden,  1801 ;  died  Karlsruhe, 
1848;  brother  of  Joseph  Gerbach.  He  taught  at  the 
Teachers'  Seminary,  Karlsruhe,  and  published  a  piano 
method  and  a  theoretical  work. 

Gerbach,  Joseph,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  at  Sackingen,  Baden,  in  1787;  died  at 
Karlsruhe  in  1830;  brother  of  Anton  Gerbach.  He 
taught  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  Karlsruhe ;  his  works 
included  school  songs  and  a  work  on  musical  theory. 

Gerber,  Ernst  Ludwig,  German  lexicographer,  born 
Sondershausen,  Sept.  29,  1746;  died  there,  June  30, 
1819.  In  1765  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig 
but  soon  returned  to  assist  his  father  in  his  business. 
His  love  of  musical  literature  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  making  a  collection  of  portraits  of  musicians,  for 
which  he  wrote  biographies,  mainly  on  the  authority  of 
Walther's  dictionary.  This  work  was  found  to  be  so 
much  out  of  date  that  he  decided  to  carry  it  farther, 
and  the  result  was  his  Historical  and  Biographical  En- 
cyclopedia of  Music,  which  became  the  basis  for  all 
subsequent  dictionaries.  It  was  originally  issued  in 
two  volumes,  but  was  soon  expanded  into  four.  Ger- 
ber took  pains  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  recorded 
events  for  future  use,  and  was  continually  making  addi- 
tions to  his  collection  of  books  and  music.  His  valu- 
able library  was  purchased  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music,  Vienna. 

Gerber,  Heinrich  Nikolaus,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Weingen-Ehrlich,  Schwarzburg,  Sept. 
6,  1702;  died  Sondershausen,  Aug.  6,  1775;  pupil  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  He  was  organist  at  Heringen 
and  Sondershausen,  and  also  made  musical  instruments, 
one  of  them  being  a  xylophone  with  a  keyboard.  He 
composed  for  clavichord,  organ,  and  harp,  a  complete 
book  of  chorales  with  figured  bass,  and  variations  on 
chorales  which  were  widely  used. 
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Gerber,  Julius,  Polish  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  at  Warsaw,  1831 ;  died  Moscow, 
Dec.  2,  1883  J  wrote  ballet,  pianOj  violin,  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Gerber,  Rudolf,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Flehingen  (Baden),  Apr.  15,  1899; 
studied  with  Herm.  Abert ;  wrote  on  the  operatic  works 
of  J.  A.  Hasse. 

Gerbert  von  Hornau,  Martin,  German  musical  an- 
tiquarian, born  Horb,  Wurttemberg,  Aug.  12,  1720; 
died  St.  Blaise,  May  13,  1793;  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Blaise,  between  Basel  and  Schaffhausen,  Switzer- 
land. He  made  extensive  journeys  in  search  of  me- 
dieval manuscripts,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  were 
published  in  monumental  works,  one  of  which,  Ecclesi- 
astical Writings  on  Sacred  Music,  is  especially  impor- 
tant as  a  source-book  for  medieval  treatises. 

Gerbic,  Franz,  Slavic  tenor,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Zirknitz,  Oct.  5,  1840;  died  Laibach,  Mar.  29, 
1917;  studied  with  Kamillo  Masek;  wrote  songs  and 
theoretical  works. 

Gerbini,  Luigia,  Italian  violinist  and  singer,  born 
about  1770.  She  studied  with  Pugnani  and  Viotti,  and 
was  said  to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  technic  and 
power  of  expression  which  placed  her  high  among  the 
foremost  virtuosi  of  her  day. 

Gerdes,  Gustav,  German  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  Cologne,  Oct.  12,  1880.  He  composed  a  guitar 
method  and  songs  with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Gerdes,  Karl,  Chilean  composer,  born  Tacna,  July 
7,  1881.  He  has  lived  in  Germany  since  1883,  and  is 
now  a  well-known  architect  in  Luckenwalde.  His  com- 
positions include  a  children's  opera,  singspiel,  cantata, 
symphony  and  numerous  songs. 

Gerhard,  Livia,  see  Frege,  Livia. 

Gerhard,  Robert,  Spanish  composer,  born  Vails 
(Tarragona),  Sept.  25,  1896;  pupil  of  Felipe  Pedrell 
and  Arnold  Schonberg.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music  works. 

Gerhardt,  Elena,  German  soprano,  born  Leipzig, 
Nov,  n,  1883;  pupil  of  Marie  Hedmont  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  Her  debut  was  made  in  her  native  city, 
and  her  accompanist  was  Arthur  Nikisch,  who  had 
much  to  do  with  forming  her  style.  Her  success  was 
instantaneous  and  she  was  engaged  for  the  Leipzig 
Opera.  However,  the  stage  held  no  allurements  for 
her  and  she  engaged  in  concert  and  oratorio  work,  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  America,  where  she  was  heard  with  all 
the  important  orchestras. 

Gerhardt,  Ferdinand,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Ein- 
siedel,  Reichenberg,  June  19,  1848.  He  studied  in  Leip- 
zig, and  then  became  a  music  teacher  in  Reichenberg, 
His  compositions  include  five  piano  concertos,  two  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music,  piano  sonatas  and  pieces  and 
choruses. 

Gerhardt,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Apr.  i,  1900.  He  lives  in  Berlin,  and  has  composed 
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stage  music,  cantatas,  a  symphony,  and  other  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  German  Dean  of  Nicolaikirche,  Ber- 
lin, and  composer,  born  Grafenhairrichen,  Saxony, 
Mar.  12,  1607;  died  Luben,  May  27,  1676. 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  10,  1867;  studied  with 
Ruthardt,  Homeyer,  and  Jadassohn;  compositions  in- 
clude sacred  songs,  choral,  organ,  piano,  and  ensemble 
works. 

Gerharz,  Nicolas  Josef,  Dutch  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Gravenhage,  June  20,  1872.  He  was^a 
military  band  leader  in  Batavia,  a  choral  conductor  in 
Apeldoorn  and  an  orchestral  conductor  in  Haarlem. 
His  compositions  include  a  singspiel,  two  symphonies, 
two  symphonic  poems,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  cantata, 
etc. 

Gerheuser,  Gustav,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  Feb.  n,  1871.  He  studied  with  R. 
Trunk,  is  a  pianist  and  violinist  in  Munich,  and  has 
composed  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gericke,  Wilhelm  (pseudonym  Wenzel  Ecker), 
German  conductor  and  composer,  born  Schwanberg, 
Styria,  Apr.  18,  1845;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  27,  1925;  pu- 
pil of  Dessoff.  He  held  various  positions  as  Kapell- 
meister, in  one  of  which  he  was  the  successor  of 
Brahms.  From  1884-9  ^e  was  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  also  during  a  brief  period 
from  1906.  His  skill  and  his  devotion  to  ideals  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  high  efficiency  of  that  great  or- 
chestra. Among  his  compositions  are  an  operetta,  a 
requiem,  a  concert  overture,  many  songs  and  choruses, 
and  considerable  chamber  music. 

Gerigk,  Karl,  German  conductor  and  flutist,  born 
Branberg,  Jan.  23,  1889.  He  studied  with  E.  Prill  and 
W.  Rudnick,  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  After  be- 
ing a  solo  flutist,  he  became  an  orchestral  and  choral 
conductor  in  Liegnitz. 

Gerissen  (Ger.),  thrown  off  by  a  rapid,  deft  lift  of 
the  wrist  (in  pf te.-playing) . 

Gerke,  Anton,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Aug.  21,  1812;  died  Gouv.  Novgorod,  Aug.  17,  1870; 
associate  founder  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Symphony 
(1840);  teacher  of  Moussorgsky. 

Gerke,  August,  Polish  violinist,  musical  director  and 
composer,  born  about  1790 ;  died  after  1848.  He  wrote 
overtures,  chamber  music  an'd  piano  pieces. 

Gerke,  Otto,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Liineburg,  July  13,  1807;  died  Paderborn,  June  28, 
1878.  He  studied  with  Ludwig  Spohr  and  Moritz 
Hauptmann ;  his  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto, 
violin  duets,  a  piece  for  violin  and  string  quartet,  and 
a  "quatuor  brilliant"  for  violins. 

Gerlach,  Dietrich,  i6th  century  German  music 
printer.  He  was  in  partnership  with  Ulrich  Neuber 
until  the  latter's  death.  A  catalogue  of  his  publica- 
tions appeared  at  Frankfort-on-Main  in  1609. 
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Gerlach,  Horst,  German  composer,  born  Erfurt, 
Aug.  8,  1900.  He  lives  in  Berlin,  and  has  composed 
the  Hermann  Goring  March. 

Gerlach,  Theodor,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  June  25,  1861;  pupil  of  Wiillner.  He 
held  several  positions  as  Kapellmeister  in  various  Ger- 
man cities,  finally  settling  in  Karlsruhe.  In  addition  to 
operatic  works,  he  composed  for  'cello  and  piano,  string 
orchestra,  and  male  chorus.  He  conducted  experiments 
in  "spoken  opera,"  the  parts  spoken  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  but  these  were  not  successful. 

Gerle,  Hans,  early  i6th  century  German  lute  maker 
and  player  on  the  lute  and  violin,  died  Niirnberg,  1570. 
He  published  a  book  of  instructions  for  playing  the 
viol  and  the  lute  which  is  quoted  by  John  Dowland  in 
a  short  treatise  on  lute  playing  appended  to  Robert 
Dowland's  Varietie  of  Lute-lessons.  Gerle  also  pub- 
lished a  book  containing  compositions  of  distinguished 
lutenists  in  tablature.  These  books  are  of  historical 
value  and  are  in  the  State  Library,  Berlin. 

Gerle,  Konrad,  German  lute  maker,  died  Dec.  4, 
1521;  established  in  Nuremberg  (1469)- 

Gerli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  bass  and  composer,  born 
1812;  died  Milan,  1885.  He  attempted  to  establish 
Italian  opera  in  Algiers,  but  failed  and  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  became  famous  as  a  singer.  He  wrote  operas 
and  other  stage  pieces. 

Gerling,  Friedrich  August,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hildesheim,  Dec.  5,  1866.  He  has  been 
an  organist,  choirmaster  and  teacher  successively  in 
Dresden,  Hildesheim  and  Ebstorf,  and 'has  composed 
choruses,  songs,  organ  pieces  and  piano  pieces. 

Gerlt,  Richard,  late  igth  century  German  pianist  and 
composer.  His  piano  works  include  two  sets  of  varia- 
tions on  themes  (Schubert  and  Mozart),  a  suite,  two 
sets  of  piano  poems,  two  piano  symphonies,  a  Heroic 
Rhapsody  and  a  fantastic  rondo,  At  Midnight. 

Germain,  Sophie,  French  mathematician,  born  Paris, 
1776;  died  there,  1831.  Several  of  her  works  deal  with 
vibrations,  etc.,  and  are  of  considerable  value. 

German,  a  salon  dance  that  is  a  large  cotillion  con- 
sisting usually  of  waltzes. 

German,  Edward  (real  name  Edward  German 
Jones),  English  composer,  born  at  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, Feb.  17,  1862;  died  London,  Nov.  11,  1936.  He 
received  his  elementary  education  at  Bridge  House 
School,  Chester;  in  1880  he  attended  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  studying  organ  with  Steggall, 
violin  with  Weist-Hill  and  Alfred  Burnett,  theory  with 
Bannister,  and  composition  with  Prout.  While  still  a 
pupil  there,  German  wrote  the  operetta  The  Rival 
Poets;  he  also  won  the  Charles  Lucas  medal  for  a 
Te  Dewn.  In  1888  he  became  musical  director  of  the 
Globe  Theatre,  London,  then  under  the  management  of 
Richard  Mansfield.  Here  he  first  attracted  attention 
as  a  composer  by  writing  incidental  music  for  Shake- 
peare's  Richard  III,  music  of  much  higher  quality  than 
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customary  with  Shakespearian  productions.  In  1892 
he  wrote  his  second  stage  work,  the  incidental  music 
to  Sir  Henry  Irving's  production  of  Hmry  VIII,  and 
immediately  leaped  into  popularity  with  the  three  dances 
performed  in  the  first  act,  during  Wolsey's  reception  at 
York  Palace.  The  overture  to  Richard  III  was  per- 
formed at  the  Norwich  Festival,  the  Leeds  Festival, 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  London  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, and  the  Henry  VIII  dances  have  steadily  grown 
in  popularity.  In  1900  he  also  composed  a  set  of  dances 
for  Anthony  Hope's  Nell  Gwynn  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Theatre ;  all  of  these  works  have  become  classics 
in  light  music.  German,  however,  did  not  neglect  the 
composition  of  more  serious  works,  and  his  first  sym- 
phony was  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1890.  Prob- 
ably his  finest  serious  music  is  a  Welsh  Rhapsody  for 
orchestra  in  which  four  folk  melodies  are  treated  in 
the  orchestral  exposition ;  he  also  composed  symphonic 
poems,  orchestral  suites  and  other  symphonic  works 
which  were  well  received.  In  1901  German  was  called 
upon  to  complete  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  unfinished  score 
for  The  Emerald  Isle,  of  which  only  two  numbers  were 
completed.  He  accomplished  this  difficult  task  with 
such  skill  that  he  was  immediately  hailed  as  the  logical 
successor  to-  Sullivan,  a  reputation  which  he  lived  up  to 
in  Merrie  England,  A  Princess  of  Kensington,  Tom 
Jones  and  Fallen  Fairies  (the  latter  written  to  a 
libretto  of  W.  S.  Gilbert),  producing  a  series  of  de- 
lightful light  operas,  which,  if  not  as  finished  as  Sulli- 
van's, occupy  an  important  place  in  English  light  opera 
music.  He  is  both  a  melodist  and  a  fine  musician,  and 
his  works  have  an  individuality  all  their  own.  He 
wrote  exceptionally  well  for  the  voice,  and  his  songs 
are  popular  with  singers  and  public  alike.  Besides  his 
light  operas  and  symphonic  music,  German  wrote  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces  and  part-songs. 

German-Austrian  Composers'  Club,  an  Austrian 
organization,  founded  in  1913  to  advance  the  cause  of 
native  music. 

German  Chamber  Music,  an  expression  applying  at 
the  present  time  to  the  later  works  of  Haydn  and  sub- 
sequent composers.  Before  this  period,  suites,  concerti- 
grossi,  the  sonata  da  camera,  the  cassation  and  divertisse- 
ments, the  opera-sinf  onia,  notturno,  all  used  the  figured 
bass  for  accompanying  keyboard  instrument.  Though 
quadri  and  sonatas  da  chiesa  were  written  without 
figured  bass  by  composers  before  him,  Haydn  is  cred- 
ited with  the  origin  of  the  Viennese  classical  style;  he 
did  away  with  the  basso  continuo,  following  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Mannheim  school,  and  developed  a  style  of 
individualized  parts  rather  than  the  contrapuntal  style 
of  equalized  parts,  also  adopting  and  improving  the 
sonata  form.  The  important  composers  before  Haydn's 
time  who  wrote  for  chamber  orchestra  were  J.  S.  Bach, 
Handel,  Stamitz,  Richter,  Filtz,  Cannabich,  Monn, 
'Wagenseil,  Starzer  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  J.  C.  Bach  and 
Schober  are  important  contemporaries  of  Haydn,  and 


Mozart,  though  younger,  was  becoming  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  Beethoven's  earliest  chamber  music  was  writ- 
ten for  wind  instruments ;  later  he  included  piano  with 
various  combinations,  expended  some  effort  on  string 
trio,  and  then  settled  into  quartet  writing.    Other  com- 
posers of  contemporary  times  were  Karl  von  Ditters- 
dorf ,  Ignaz  Pleyel,  Leopold  A.  Kozeluh,  Emanuel  Aloys 
Foerster,  J.  N.  Hummel,  J.  L.  Dussek  and  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia.    Many  of  these  were  pupils  of 
the  three  great  masters ;  all  were  popular  in  their  day. 
Franz  Schubert  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  cham- 
ber works  which  ushered  in  the  Romantic  School,  and 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber  is  of  considerable  significance, 
having    quite    a    predilection    for    wind    instruments. 
Louis  Spohr,  Weber's  contemporary,  wrote  a  number 
of  double  quartets;  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  were 
neo-classicists ;  the  former  more  technically  perfect,  the 
latter  more  frequently  inspired.    They  together  formed 
a  school,  the  most  important  products  of  which  were 
Robert  Volkmann  and  Johannes  Brahms.     The  latter 
wrote  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  elevated  music  of  his 
time  in  this  absolute  medium.     The  Leipzig  school  is 
represented  by  such  composers  as  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
Max  Bruch,  Carl  Reinecke  and  Salomon  Jadassohn. 
Later,  Brahms'  influence  predominated  Leipzig  com- 
posers like  Julius  Klengel,  Hans  Sitt,  Julius  Roentgen 
and  Stephan  Krehl.    Bruckner  and  Hugo  Wolf  wrote 
very  few  works  for  chamber,  but  other  composers  of 
note   around   Brahms   were   Karl    Goldmark,   Robert 
Fuchs  and  Ignaz  Briill.    In  Berlin  Friedrich  Kiel  was 
considered  a  real  master;  Joseph  Joachim,  though  not 
a  composer,  was  a  champion  of  the  performance  of  new 
works.    Max  Bruch  and  Friedrich  Gernsheim,  Wolde- 
mar    Bargiel,    Heinrich    von    Herzogenberg,    Philipp 
Riifer,  Philipp  and  Xaver  Scharwenka,  Wilhelm  Ber- 
ger,  Robert  Kahn,  Hugo  Kann  and  Georg  Schumann 
represented  the  Berlinese  school.    In  Weimar  Joachim 
Raff   was  prolific  in   chamber  music,   and   Hermann 
Goetz  showed  promise  before  his  premature  death.    In 
Munich   Franz   Lachner,   Joseph  Rheinberger,    Louis 
Thuille  and  Richard  Strauss  produced,  the  latter  only 
early  works  in  chamber  form.    Max  Reger  and  Arnold 
Schonberg  are  the  leaders  of  new  tendencies  in  ultra- 
modern German  chamber  music.    Reger  produced  many 
chamber  works  which  are  a  continuation  of  Brahms' 
method  by  further  complexity  of  harmony  and  rhythm. 
Schonberg   has    written    fewer    but   more    significant 
works,   progressing  from  a  Wagnerian  style  toward 
the  "atonality"  of  his  twelve-tone  system.    Vienna  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Schonberg  radicalism.    His  pu- 
pils, Alban  Berg,  A.  Webern,  Egon  Wellesz  and  the 
Conservatorium   group,   Franz    Schreker   and  Joseph 
Marx;  Erich  Korngold,  Egon  Kornauth,  Julius  Bitt- 
ner,  Felix  Weingartner,  Paul  Pisk,  Felix  Petyrek,  Karl 
Weigl,  and  Bruno  Weigl  are  all  talented  composers, 
some  of  them  romantic  and  others  radical.    Hans  Pfitz- 
ner  is  a  belated  romanticist  of  importance.     An  im- 
portant modern  school  exists  at  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main, 
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founded  by  Joachim  Raff  and  cohtinued  by  Bernhard 
Scholz,  Ivan  Knorr,  Bernhard  Sekles,  Arnold  Mendels- 
sohn and  Hermann  Zilcher.  Of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, Paul  Hindemith  is  most  important,  Ernest  Krenek, 
his  nearest  rival.  Busoni,  though  Italian  by  birth,  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Germany  and  has  an  essentially  Ger- 
man style.  His  pupils,  Philipp  Jarnach  and  Kurt  Weill 
as  well  as  Max  Butting,  Heinz  Tiessen,  Erich  Stern- 
berg,  Hugo  Leichtentritt,  Paul  Juon,  Max  Trapp, 
James  Simon  and  Edvard  Moritz  have  received  inter- 
ested attention.  Reger's  disciples  include  Joseph  Haas, 
Herman  Unger,  Adolf  Busch  and  Siegfried  Karg-Elert. 
Ernst  Toch  has  been  a  successful  exponent  of  modern 
tendencies ;  the  more  conservative  group  includes  Julius 
Weismann,  August  Reuss,  Heinrich  Kaspar  Schmidt, 
Ewald  Straesser,  and  Friedrich  E.  Koch ;  Paul  Graener, 
Erwin  Lendvai,  Heinrich  Kaminski  are  of  moderate 
modern  tendencies.  Professional  organizations  grew 
to  importance  about  1800  as  a  result  of  the  great  classic 
masters'  works;  Prince  Lichnovski  and  Count  Rasou- 
movski  patronized  a  quartet  which  was  known  under 
the  latter's  patronage  as  the  Rasoumovski  Quartet,  fa- 
mous from  1805-1825.  The  most  celebrated  quartet 
before  1850  was  the  Miiller  Quartet ;  the  Younger  Mul- 
ler  Quartet  was  formed  in  1855,  and  was  active  until 
1873.  The  Gebriider  Hermann  Quartet  toured  Ger- 
many and  Europe  between  1824-1830.  In  Vienna,  the 
Hellmesberger  Quartet  was  founded  in  1849,  anc*  the 
Florentine  Quartet  flourished  between  1866-1880.  The 
centre,  however,  of  German  chamber  music  culture  was 
the  Joachim  Quartet,  founded  in  Berlin  in  1869  an<^ 
continuing  until  1907.  In  Leipzig,  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatory  in  1843  stimulated  chamber  music, 
and  the  Ferdinand  David  Quartet  won  a  considerable 
reputation.  From  1890  the  number  of  quartets  is  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  individually;  sixty  cities 
boast  organizations.  Berlin  alone  has  twenty-five  quar- 
tets, as  well  as  other  ensembles  of  both  wind  and 
stringed  instruments. 

German  Choral  Conductors'  Society,  a  German  or- 
ganization in  Berlin,  with  branches  in  several  German 
cities. 

German  Federation  of  Music  Teachers,  a  German 
organization  founded  by  Xaver  Scharwenka  in  1903. 

German  flute,  the  iSth  century  name  for  the  tra- 
verso  or  cross-flute  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flageolet 
or  flute-a-bec. 

German  Gamba,  the  obsolete  precursor  of  the  mod- 
ern organ-stop  called  Gamba. 

German  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Mu- 
sical. 

German  Musicians  Union,  a  professional  musicians' 
union,  formerly  called  the  General  German  Musicians 
Union  and  founded  by  H.  Thadewaldt,  1872.  The 
membership  was  in  excess  of  40,000  and  its  official  pub- 
lication was  the  "Deutsche  Musikerzeitung." 
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"German  Requiem,"  a  work  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra by  Johannes  Brahms,  inspired  by  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1865.  It  was  first  performed  in  part  at  a 
concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vi- 
enna in  1867.  At  its  second  performance  in  the  Bremen 
Cathedral  on  Apr.  10,  1868,  six  movements  were  pre- 
sented. The  text  is  in  German  taken  from  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  passages  are  from  scat- 
tered portions,  and  rather  than  presenting  a  requiem 
sentiment,  are  full  of  consolation  for  the  mourner. 

German  sixth,  see  Sixth. 

Germani,  Fernando,  contemporary  Italian  organist, 
born  at  Rome  in  1908.  He  studied  with  Bajardi  at  the 
St.  Cecilia  Academy,  and  with  Manari  and  Ottorino 
Respighi,  becoming  the  official  organist  of  the  Augusteo 
Orchestra  at  Rome,  as  well  as  playing  at  many  impor- 
tant state  functions  and  at  the  Vatican.  His  American 
debut  took  place  in  1928.  as  soloist  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  has  made  several  tours 
of  the  United  States  as  a  recitalist,  using  the  Hammond 
Electric  Organ. 

Germania,  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica,  mu- 
sic by  Alberto  Franchetti,  first  produced  at  Milan  on 
Mar.  IT,  1902.  The  story  is:  Several  student  patriots 
are  gathered  in  an  old  Nuremberg  mill,  the  hiding  place 
of  Palm,  where  incendiary  literature  is  being  printed. 
Suddenly  Ricke  appears  in  their  midst;  she  is  in  love 
with  Loewe,  a  member  of  the  band,  but  she  has  been 
wronged  by  Worms,  one  of  the  students.  Loewe  re- 
turns, and  begs  Ricke  to  marry  him,  but  their  love- 
making  is  interrupted  by  the  police,  who  have  corne  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  Palm.  Ricke  and  Loewe  go 
to  a  hut  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  remain  con- 
cealed until  an  opportune  moment  for  their  marriage 
presents  itself.  The  ceremony  has  just  been  concluded, 
when  Worms,  weary  with  wandering  and  worn  out 
from  fatigue,  arrives  seeking  shelter,  but  leaves  at  once 
when  he  recognizes  the  newly  married  couple.  Then 
Ricke,  overcome  with  remorse  at  her  shameful  desertion 
of  Worms,  leaves  her  husband.  Later  Loewe  is  dis- 
covered by  Worms  at  a  meeting  of  a  political  band  of 
which  the  latter  is  leader,  and  a  duel  is  prevented  by 
the  intervention  of  Queen  Louise,  who  suddenly  ap- 
pears. After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Ricke,  while  wan- 
dering over  the  field,  discovers  the  two  men  wounded. 
Loewe  declares  that  he  knows  she  is  innocent,  and 
asks  her  to  forgive  Worms,  but  Worms  has  already 
passed  away ;  Loewe,  raising  himself  to  say  a  few  words 
in  praise  of  Germany,  falls  back  dead. 

Germer,  Heinrich,  German  piano  teacher,  born 
Sommersdorf,  Saxony,  Dec.  30,  1837;  died  Dresden, 
Jan.  4,  1913;  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy.  After 
teaching  for  two  years  at  Posen,  he  settled  in  Dresden, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher.  He  wrote 
manuals  on  piano  technique,  musical  ornaments,  and 
rhythmic  problems,  also  a  piano  method.  His  selections 
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of  studies  from  Czerny  are  useful,  also  his  editions  of 
the  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

Gern,  August,  igth  century  French  organ  builder, 
who  started  his  own  business  at  London  in  1866;  he 
erected  many  excellent  instruments  for  both  public  and 
private  use. 

Gernhardt,  Wigang,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Reinstadt  in  June,  1877;  his  works  include  an 
overture,  marches,  choruses,  songs  and  pieces  for  the 
zither. 

Gernsheim,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Worms,  July  17,  1839;  died  Berlin,  Sept. 
ii,  1916.  He  studied  with  Rosenhain  and  Hauff  at 
Frankfort,  and  then  with  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Rietz 
and  Richter  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  later 
completed  his  musical  studies  in  Paris,  and  in  1865 
became  a  teacher  of  composition  and  piano  at  Cologne 
Conservatory.  He  then  went  to  Rotterdam  where  he 
taught  in  the  Conservatory  and  conducted  the  "Winter 
Concerts."  From  1890  he  taught  at  the  Stern  Conserv- 
atory and  conducted  the  Stern  Choral  Society  in  Ber- 
lin. He  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  director  of  the  "Academic 
Master-School  for  Composers"  in  Berlin.  His  most 
important  compositions  are  his  instrumental  works 
which  include  four  symphonies,  two  overtures,  a  violin 
concerto  and  chamber  music,  as  well  as  several  fine 
choral  works  with  orchestra. 

Gernsheim,  Willi,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Mannheim,  Jan.  15,  1899.  His  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music  and  song  cycles. 

Gero,  Jhan,  i6th  century  composer  and  conductor; 
his  works  included  madrigals  and  sacred  music. 

Gerold,  Theodor,  French  vocal  teacher  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Strasbourg,  Oct.  26,  1866;  studied  with 
G.  Jacobsthal,  Julius  Stockhausen,  Bussine,  and  Girau- 
det.  His  works  include  treatises  on  Schubert,  Bach, 
and  the  art  of  singing  during  the  French  Renaissance. 

Gerritsen,  Gerard  Laurence,  Dutch  composer,  tenor, 
teacher  and  choral  director,  born  Amsterdam,  July  8, 
1872.  He  studied  in  Holland,  and  at  the  American 
Conservatory  in  Chicago;  his  works  include  violin 
pieces  and  songs. 

Gersbach,  Anton,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Sackingen,  Feb.  21,  1801 ;  died  Karlsruhe,  Aug. 
17,  1848;  his  works  include  piano  pieces,  choruses, 
songs  and  a  method  for  the  piano. 

Gersbach,  Joseph,  German  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Sackingen,  Baden,  Dec.  22,  1787;  died 
Karlsruhe,  Dec.  3,  1830.  His  works  include  the  school 
songs  Singvoglein,  Wandervoglein  and  Liedernachlass. 

Gersbach- Voigt,  Fritz,  Swiss  composer,  born  Basel, 
May  25,  1894.  He  studied  in  Basel  and  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  and  has  composed  an  opera,  orchestral 
pieces,  chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  large  choral  works 
and  songs. 
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Gerschefski,  Edwin,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  in  1909.  He  studied 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Music,  and  at  the  Tobias  Matthay 
Pianoforte  School  in  London;  he  is  now  a  teacher  in 
New  York  City  and  interested  especially  in  symphonic 
band  music,  his  Streamline,  written  in  that  form,  hav- 
ing been  played  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band. 
Other  symphonic  band  music  by  him  includes  Discharge 
in  E  and  a  Symphony  for  Band.  His  orchestral  works 
include  a  Symphony  in  the  Style  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  a  Concertino  for  piano.  In  the  field  of 
chamber  music  he  has  composed  a  quartet  for  two 
violins  and  two  violas,  a  piano  quintet,  variations  for 
string  quartet,  a  sonatine  for  violin  and  piano,  and  a 
piano  sonatine.  Some  of  his  works  were  heard  at  the 
Yaddo  Festival  in  1937. 

Gerschon,  Josef,  German  horn  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Lauterbach,  Elbogen,  Dec.  13,  1887.  He 
is  a  horn  virtuoso,  a  conductor  in  Karlsbad  and  has 
composed  songs  with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Gershwin,  George,  American  composer,  born 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1898;  died  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  July  n,  1937.  He  studied  music  with  Ham- 
bitzer,  Goldman  and  Schillinger,  played  the  piano  for 
some  years  for  a  music  publishing  house,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  popular  songs  and  musical  comedies.  In 
1924  the  Paul  Whiteman  Orchestra  introduced  his 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  on  a  program  called  "An  Experi- 
ment in  Modern  Music";  this  work  won  him  considera- 
tion as  a  serious  composer  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  It  was  followed  by  a  piano  concerto,  first 
played  by  the  composer  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  suite,  An  American  in  Paris,  a  second 
rhapsody  and  a  Cuban  Overture  for  orchestra.  In 
1935,  Gershwin's  opera  Porgy  and  Bess  was  produced 
and  performed  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe ;  he  was  awarded  the  David 
Bispham  medal,  and  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  St.  Cecilia  Academy  of  Music  in  Rome.  All  the 
above  mentioned  works  have  been  played  constantly  by 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Gerson,  Jean  Charlier  de  (real  name  Charlier), 
French  writer,  born  Gerson,  near  Rethel,  Dec.  14, 
1363 ;  died  Lyons,  July  12,  1426.  He  wrote  learned 
treatises  on  musical  subjects,  also  descriptions  of  musi- 
cal instruments. 

Gerspacher,  August  Emanuel,  German  composer, 
born  Russwile,  Baden,  July  27,  1858;  died  Karlsruhe, 
Mar.  6,  1930.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Karlsruhe,  and  his 
works  include  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  masses, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Gerstberger,  Herbert,  German  composer  of  a  string 
orchestra  concerto  and  writer  on  music.  He  has  lived 
in  Berlin  since  1935. 

Gerstberger,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  in 
Neisse,  Feb.  12,  1892 ;  studied  with  Othegraven,  Cour- 
voisier,  and  Haas,  later  with  K.  Orff ;  his  compositions 
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include  songs,  choral,  dramatic,  instrumental,  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Gerstenberg,  J.  D.,  German  music  publisher  of  i8th 
century;  established  one  of  the  first  music  printing 
firms  in  St.  Petersburg;  later  the  firm  was  united  with 
Dittmar  &  Co. 

Gerstenberg,  Walter,  German  musicologist,  born 
H-ildesheim,  Dec.  26,  1904.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
University  with  Abert  and  Kroyer,  and  at  the  Landes 
Conservatory,  and  is  an  assistant  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cologne.  His  writings  include  a  treatise  on 
the  piano  compositions  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  stud- 
ies in  church  music.  He  has  also  edited  Scarlatti's 
piano  sonatas. 

Gerstenberger,  Heinrich,  Austrian  composer,  died 
Bozen,  Feb.  6,  1927. 

Gerster,  Etelka,  Hungarian  soprano,  born  Kaschau, 
June  25,  1855;  died  Pontecchio,  near  Bologna,  Aug. 
20,  1920.  A  pupil  of  Marchesi,  she  made  her  debut 
in  Venice,  as  Gilda,  with  such  success  that  her  manager, 
whom  she  later  married,  closed  a  favorable  contract 
under  which  she  sang  at  Marseilles,  Genoa  and  Berlin. 
She  made  several  tours  of  America  (1878,  1883,  1887). 
Her  beautiful  voice  and  her  skill  in  coloratura  made  her 
one  of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the  century.  She 
published  a  manual  of  singing. 

Gerster,  Ottomar,  German  violist  and  composer, 
born  Brunswick,  June  29,  1897.  He  studied  in  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  and  after  being  solo  violist  in  symphony 
orchestras  and  in  the  Lenzewski  Quartet,  he  settled  in 
Essen  as  an  instructor  at  the  Folkwang-Schule.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  viola  concerto,  piano 
concerto,  chamber  music,  choruses,  songs,  stage  music 
and  an  opera,  Liselotte,  1933. 

Gerstle,  Henry  Stanley,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  New  York,  Nov.  10,  1889.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gerstner.  Hans,  Czech  violinist  and  teacher,  born  in 
Luditz  (Bohemia),  Aug.  17,  1851;  studied  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory ;  founded  music  society  devoted  to 
chamber  music  in  Laibach. 

Gervais,  Charles  Hubert,  French  composer  and  di- 
rector, born  Paris,  Feb.  19,  1671 ;  died  there,  Jan.  15, 
1744.  His  works  include  two  operas,  an  opera  ballet, 
motets  and  airs. 

Gervais,  Laurent,  French  music  teacher  and  pub- 
lisher, born  at  Rouen,  the  end  of  the  i/th  century.  He 
wrote  a  book  on  the  playing  of  harpsichord  accompani- 
ments. He  was  a  member  of  the  Lille  Academy. 

Gervais,  Pierre  Noel,  violinist  and  composer,  born 
of  French  parents  at  Mannheim,  about  1746;  died  at 
Bordeaux,  1805.  He  played  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels, 
Paris,  and  at  a  theatre  in  Bordeaux.  His  violin  con- 
certos were  published  in  Paris. 


Gervais,  Richard  Henry  Ottokar,  German  com- 
poser, born  Memel,  Jan.  7,  1848;  died  at  Mannheim, 
1927.  He  composed  an  opera,  choruses  and  songs. 

Gervais,  Treffle  R.,  Canadian-American  violin 
maker,  born  Canada,  Nov.  2,  1863,  of  French  parents. 
He  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1877  where  he  worked 
for  various  Boston  violin  makers  before  establishing 
his  own  business  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  His 
violins  possess  considerable  merit,  and  have  been  highly 
praised. 

Gervaise,  Claude,  i6th  century  French  violist,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  was  in  the  employ  of  Francis  I. 
He  wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Gervasi,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  whose  first  opera 
was  produced  in  Rome,  1834.    He  brought  out  other 
works  in  Odessa,  where  he  conducted  Italian  opera. 
Gervasius  de  Anglia,  see  Anglia,  Gervasius  de. 
Gervasoni,  Carol,  Italian  writer  on  music  and  con- 
ductor, born  Milan,  Nov.  4,  1762;  died  there,  June  4, 
1819. 

Gerville-Reache,  Jeanne,  French  contralto,  born 
Orthez,  Mar.  26,  1882;  died  New  York,  Jan.  5,  1915. 
She  studied  in  Guadeloupe  with  her  father  who  was 
governor,  later  studying  in  Paris  with  Laborde. 
Viardot-Garcia  and  Jean  Criticos  also  gave  her  lessons. 
After  various  engagements  in  France  and  Belgium, 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  in  New 
York,  later  of  the  Chicago  Opera,  then  of  the  Na- 
tional Grand  Opera  Company  of  Canada.  Her  roles 
included  Fricka,  Erda,  Dalila,  Carmen,  Amneris, 
Herodias,  etc. 

Gervinus,  Georg  Gottfried,  German  student  of  lit- 
erary history,  born  Darmstadt,  May  20,  1805;  died 
Heidelberg,  Mar.  18,  1871.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Handel  and  other  great  masters  of  music, 
and  was  a  founder  of  the  Leipzig  Handel  Society. 

Gerways,  English  musician,  a  contemporary  of  Dun- 
stable  and  Power.     One  of  his  compositions  is  pre- 
served in  the  Old  Hall  Manuscript. 
Ges  (Ger.),  G  flat.    Geses,  G  double-flat. 
Gesang,  Johann,  German  cantor  and  composer,  born 
Fulda,  Aug.  31,  1920;  died  there,  1900.    He  was  city 
cantor  at  Fulda,  taught  music  and  composed  organ 
pieces. 

Gesangreich  (Ger.),  very  singingly. 
Gesangverein  (Ger.),  singing  society. 
Geschlecht  (Ger.),  genus;  mode. 
Geschleift  (Ger.),  slurred;  same  as  legato. 
Geschmack  (Ger.),  taste. 

Geschwanzt   (Ger.),   literally,  "tailed";  having  a 
hook  or  hooks. 

Geschwind  (Ger.),  fast,  quick,  rapid. 
Gese,  Bartholomaus,  see  Gesius,  Bartholomaus. 
Gesqlle,  Max,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Durren-Selchow,  Sept.  9,  1880.    He  is  a  music  teacher 
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and  organist   in    Berlin,   and  has  composed  masses, 
choruses,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  see  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  (Vienna). 

Gesellschaft  fur  Musikforschung,  see  Society  for 
Musical  Research. 

Geselschap,  Marie,  pianist,  born  Batavia,  Java,  Dec. 
15.  1874;  pupil  of  Scharwenka.  She  has  played  with 
eminent  success  in  New  York,  Boston  and  London,  and 
is  especially  noted  for  her  work  in  ensemble. 

Gesicht  (Ger.),  the  front  of  an  organ;  gesichts- 
pfeifen,  the  front  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Gesius  (Gese  or  Goss),  Bartholom'aus,  German 
composer,  cantor  and  writer,  born  Miincheberg,  near 
Frankfort-on-Oder  in  Brandenburg,  about  1555;  died 
1613  or  1621. 

Gesponnen  (Ger.),  spun;  gesponnene  saite,  covered 
string ;  gesponnener  ton,  an  even,  sustained  tone. 

Gessinger,  Julius,  German  composer,  born  Kupfer- 
zell,  Wurttemberg,  June  n,  1899.  He  studied  at  Stutt- 
gart and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  after  being 
instructor  at  the  Teachers'  Academy  and  director  of  a 
Conservatory  in  Elbing,  is  now  a  conductor  and  teacher 
in  Stuttgart.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  male  choruses,  and  songs. 

Gessner,  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist,  and 
teacher,  born  Bingen,  Nov.  26,  1864;  died  Oppenau, 
June  20,  1919;  studied  with  Georg  Weiss,  Haberl, 
Haller,  and  Friedrich  Riegel;  composed  organ  and  sa- 
cred choral  works;  wrote  on  organ  building. 

Gesteigert  (Ger.),  raised;  louder;  intensified. 

Gestewifcz,  Friedrich  Christoph,  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Prieschke,  Saxony,  Nov.  3,  1753 ; 
died  Dresden,  Aug.  i,  1805. 

Gestossen  (Ger.),  staccato. 

Gestrichen  (Ger.),  having  hooks;  in  compound 
words  equal  to  lined,  accented;  crossed,  with  a  stroke 
or  line  through,  as  #;  also  cut,  as  a  scene  in  a  play. 

Gesualdo,  Don  Carlo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1560;  died  there  in 
1614;  probably  a  pupil  of  Pomponio  Nenna  of  Ban, 
learning  composition  and  the  playing  of  various  instru- 
ments from  him.  He  became  a  skilled  lutenist,  his  pro- 
ficiency being  acknowledged  throughout  Italy,  and  court 
musician  for  the  Estensi  at  Ferrara,  the  most  brilliant 
cultural  center  of  Italy.  Here  he  issued  several  books 
of  madrigals;  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  court  ended,  and  Gesualdo  returned  to 
Naples.  He  founded  no  school,  and  seems  to  have  had 
no  followers  to  carry  on  the  inspired  methods  he  de- 
veloped. Historically  he  is  important  as  being  one 
whose  ability  was  great  enough  to  translate  the  har- 
monic tendencies  of  the  most  advanced  of  his  own 
age  into  terms  of  high  art.  His  works  consisted  of 
madrigals  and  sacred  songs. 

Get(h)eilt  (Ger.),  divided,  separated. 


Getragen  (Ger.),  sustained;  prolonged. 

Geucke,  Eduard,  German  composer,  born  Lauen- 
stein,  Feb.  20,  1894.  He  studied  with  Juon  and 
Mraczek  and  is  a  teacher  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Geutebriick,  Ernst  R.,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Jan.  13,  1893.  He  studied  with  H.  Gradener, 
Josef  Marx  and  Mojsisovicz.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  two  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  many 
songs. 

Gevaert,  Frangois  Auguste,  Belgian  musicologist, 
historian  and  composer,  born  at  Huysse,  near  Ouden- 
arde,  East  Flanders,  July  31,  1828;  died  at  Brussels, 
Dec.  24,  1908.  His  talent  manifested  itself  at  an  early 
age;  in  1841  he  went  to  the  Ghent  Conservatory  where 
he  studied  under  Sommere  and  Mengal.  Later  he 
became  organist  at  the  Jesuits'  Church,  and  in  1846 
his  Christmas  Cantata  was  performed  there.  In  June 
1847,  h^s  psalm  Super  Flumina  was  performed  at  the 
festival  of  the  Zangverband,  and  Spohr,  who  was  pres- 
ent, congratulated  the  young  composer.  His  first  opera, 
Hugues  de  Somerghen,  was  produced  at  Ghent  in  1848, 
and  this  was  followed  by  La  Com&die  A  la  Ville  at 
Brussels ;  the  next  year  he  started  on  a  tour,  making  a 
short  stay  in  Paris,  then  proceeding  to  Spain.  His 
reports  on  Spanish  music,  regularly  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  were  printed  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  Brussels  Academy  for  1851.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Germany,  returning  to  Ghent 
in  1852.  Following  this,  many  operas  were  produced  in 
Belgium  and  France  with  varying  success.  In  1867 
Gevaert  became  musical  director  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
where  he  remained  until  the  theatre  closed  on  account 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  From  that  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  studying  the  history  of  music,  and  in 
1875  brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  History  and 
Theory  of  the  Music  of  Antiquity,  a  work  notable  for 
a  great  quantity  of  new  material,  the  result  of  original 
research.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Fetis  as  director  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory, 
a  post  which  gave  him  a  great  opportunity  to  display 
his  remarkable  executive  ability.  Under  his  direction 
the  Conservatory  became  famous  for  its  well  planned 
curriculum  and  its  distinguished  staff  of  teachers.  One 
of  his  reforms  consisted  in  placing  the  vocal  students 
under  the  annual  inspection  of  some  celebrated  singer. 
In  1873  Gevaert  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emic des  Beaux-Arts  in  place  of  Mercadante,  an  ap- 
pointment that  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  French 
musicians.  Some  months  before  his  death  he  was  raised 
to  noiility  in  recognition  of  his  composing  a  national 
hymn  for  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  addition  to  many 
operas,  he  wrote  a  requiem  for  male  voices  and  or- 
chestra, also  ballads  and  choruses.  His  theoretical, 
musicological  and  historical  works  include  many  impor- 
tant books  in  Flemish  and  French,  besides  the  one  men- 
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tioned  above,  among  them  Manual  of  Gregorian  Chant, 
General  Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  The  Origin  of 
Liturgical  Chant,  and  The  Glory  of  Italy,  a  collection 
of  secular  vocal  music  of  the  i/th  and  i8th  century 
Italian  composers. 

Gevaert,  Henri  Fierens,  see  Fierens-Gevaert,  Henri. 

Gewandhaus  Concerts.  While  cantor  of  the 
Thomasschule  in  1743,  J.  S.  Bach^  started  a  series  of 
concerts  which  were  continued  by  his  successor,  Johann 
Friedrich  Doles.  In  1781  Burgomaster  Karl  Wilhelm 
Muller  re-established  the  concerts  with  J.  A.  Hiller  as 
conductor;  since  that  time  the  conductors  have  been 
Johann  Gottfried  Schecht,  Johann  Philip  Christian 
Schulz,  Christian  August  Pohlenz,  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  Julius  Rietz,  Carl  Reinecke,  Arthur 
Nikisch  and  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  and  the  concerts 
are  today  established  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  They  were  formerly  given  in  the  market 
house  of  the  linen  merchants  in  Leipzig;  hence  the 
name.  Twenty-four  concerts  and  numerous  chamber 
recitals  are  given  each  year. 

Gewandhaus  Quartet,  contemporary  German  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Leipzig,  1903.  The  purpose  of  this 
quartet  was  exclusively  to  produce  the  first  perform- 
ances of  Max  Reger's  chamber  music  compositions. 
The  composer  frequently  appeared  with  them  in  the 
capacity  of  pianist.  The  personnel  included  Edgar 
Wollgandt,  first  violin;  Karl  Wolschke,  second  violin; 
Carl  Hermann,  viola;  and  Hans  Munch-Holland,  'cello. 

Geworfener  Strich  (Ger.),  literally,  thrown  off;  in 
violin  playing,  a  form  of  the  saltato. 

Geyer,  Adalbert  Ernst,  Austrian  composer  and  pi- 
anist, born  Vienna,  Apr.  23,  1883.  He  lives  in  Oden- 
burg,  is  a  concert  pianist,  and  has  composed  chansons 
and  couplets. 

Geyer,  Eduard  F.,  Austrian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Vienna,  Aug.  30,  1876.  He  was  a  theater 
conductor,  now  lives  in  Odenburg,  and  has  composed 
dances  and  marches. 

Geyer,  Flodoard,  German  theorist,  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Mar.  i,  1811 ;  died  there,  Apr.  30, 
1872;  pupil  of  Marx.  He  held  various  positions  as 
teacher  and  conductor  in  Berlin  and  was  critic  for  sev- 
eral papers.  His  works  include  operas,  symphonies, 
chamber  music,  and  songs,  nearly  all  unpublished,  also 
a  treatise  on  composition. 

Geyer,  Humbert,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Oct.  5,  1887.  He  is  a  music  teacher,  and  has  composed 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Geyer,  Ludwig  Heinrich  Christian,  German  actor 
and  painter,  born  at  Eisleben,  1770;  died  at  Dresden 
in  1832.  He  married  Wagner's  mother  in  1814,  so  that 
Wagner  entered  school  as  Richard  Geyer. 

Geyer,  Marianne,  Austrian  lute  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Feb.  20,  1883.  She  lives  in  Berlin, 
and  has  composed  songs  with  guitar  accompaniment. 
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Geyer,  Stefi  (Schulthess),  Hungarian  violinist,  born 
Budapest,  June  23,  1888. 

Geyr,  Robert,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Horbach,  Aachen,  Jan.  25,  1864;  died  M.  Gladbach, 
Mar.  30,  1925.  He  is  a  well  known  organist  and  has 
been  a  music  director  in  Horbach,  Essen  and  M.  Glad- 
bach, and  composed  male  choruses. 

Geyr,  Willy,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Horbach,  Aachen,  Sept.  14,  1867.  He  was  a  music 
teacher  and  choral  conductor  in  Venlo,  and  is  now  leader 
of  the  Crefeld  "Liedertafel."  His  compositions  include 
operettas,  singspiels,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Geyring,  E.,  pseudonym  of  a  woman  composer  who 
wrote  a  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  that  was  popu- 
lar in  Vienna. 

Geyter,  Pierre  de,  see  Degeyter  (Degayter),  Pierre. 
Geza,  Frid,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer,  born  in 
1904.    He  studied  with  Kodaly  and  Bartok.    His  com- 
positions include  a  duo,  a  trio  and  a  quartet. 
Gezogen  (Ger.),  sustained;  drawn  out 
Gfaller,  Rudi,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov. 
10,  1889.    He  is  an  actor  in  Leipzig,  and  has  composed 
operettas. 
Ghazel,  see  Gasel. 

Ghebart,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Turin,  Nov.  20,  1796;  died  Milan,  Jan. 
22,  1870.  He  was  first  conductor  of  the  Court  Choir 
in  Turin,  and  composed  an  overture,  masses,  a  violin 
concerto,  violin  studies  and  chamber  music. 

Ghedini,  Giorgio  Federico,  Italian  composer,  born 
Cuneo,  July  n,  1892.    He  is  a  music  teacher  in  Turin, 
and  has  composed  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 
Gheerkin  de  Hondt,  see  Hondt,  Gheerkin  de. 
Gheert,  Jacques,  see  Turnhout,  Gerard  de. 
Gheluwe,  Leon  van,  Belgian  composer,  born  Wan- 
neghem-Lede,  near  Oudenarde,  Sept.  15,  1835;  died 
Ghent,  July  20,  1914.    He  was  National  Inspector  of 
Schools  of  Music,  and  in  1870  succeeded  Waelput  as 
director  of  the  Bruges  Conservatory.    His  compositions 
include  several  cantatas,  a  treatise  on  harmony  and  a 
Flemish  solfeggio  of  folk  songs. 

Ghenovici,  Constantin,  Roumanian  composer,  born 
in  1887.  He  studied  with  Juon,  Humperdinck  and 
d'Indy.  His  works  include  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
'cello. 

Ghent,  a  Belgian  city,  interesting  musically  for  its 
cathedral,  university,  French  and  Flemish  opera  and 
conservatory.  The  two  opera  houses  are  the  Grand 
Theatre  and  the  Theatre  Frangaise.  The  Conservatoire 
Royale  was  founded  in  1835,  and  has  been  directed  by 
Mengal,  Andries,  Samuel,  and  E.  Mathieu ;  it  was  made 
a  state  institution  in  1879,  and  its  director  also  super- 
intends the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  Many  famous 
musicians  were  born  in  Ghent;  among  them  Jean 
Andries,  C.  L.  Hanssens,  and  P.  H.  J.  Lebrun. 
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Gheorgkin,  Victor  L.,  Roumanian  composer,  born 
Braila,  1890;  studied  in  Spain.  His  compositions  in- 
clude symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

Gherardello  (Ghirardellus  de  Florentia),  Italian 
composer  and  foremost  representative  of  the  new 
school  of  composition  in  the  I4th  century. 

.Gherardeschi,  Filippo  Maria,  Italian  composer, 
teacher  and  harpsichordist,  born  Pistojo,  about  1738; 
died  Pisa,  1808.  He  studied  with  Padre  Martini,  and 
became  choirmaster  at  Pisa,  and  of  the  Grand-Ducal 
Chapel,  as  well  as  being  teacher  and  music  master  of  the 
princes  and  princesses.  He  was  at  the  courts  of 
Leopold  and  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Louis  I, 
King  of  Etruria.  His  compositions  include  a  requiem 
mass,  piano  sonata  and  songs. 

Gherardeschi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pistoja,  1759;  died  there  in  1815.  He  was 
an  organist  and  church  conductor,  and  composed  can- 
tatas. 

Gherardeschi,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Pis- 
toja, July  5,  1791;  died  there,  Mar.  21,  1871.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  Giuseppe  Gherardeschi, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  musical  director  at  the  Pistoja 
Cathedral.  He  wrote  a  cantata  and  a  great  deal  of 
church  music. 

Gherardi,  Blasio,  17th  century  Italian  composer, 
was  musical  director  at  the  Verona  Cathedral,  and 
wrote  motets,  published  in  Venice  in  1650. 

Gherardi,  Giovanni  Battista  di,  see  Pinello  di  Ghe- 
rardi, Giovanni  Battista. 

Ghersem,  Gery  de,  Belgian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Tournay  before  1570;  died  there,  May  25,  1630. 

Gheteh,  an  Egyptian  reed  instrument  made  of  a  bam- 
boo stick,  terminating  in  a  metal  bell.  The  mouthpiece 
contains  a  single-beating  reed. 

Gheusi,  P.  B.,  French  librettist,  born  Toulouse,  Nov. 
12,  1865.  A  prominent  Paris  lawyer. 

Gheyn,  Matthias  van  den,  Belgian  organist,  caril- 
loneur,  and  composer,  born,  Tirlemont,  Brabant,  Apr. 
7,  1721;  died  Louvain,  June  22,  1785.  He  was  or- 
ganist of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Louvain,  and  town  caril- 
loneur.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  had  to  play  on  market 
days  and  on  all  special  public  occasions.  He  was 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  automatic  playing  of 
the  carillon  by  the  clock  and  for  setting  new  tunes 
on  the  chime  barrel  from  time  to  time.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  begin  his  carillon  recitals  with  an  extempore 
fantasy,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  player  has  since 
equalled  his  virtuosity, 

Ghezzi,  Ippolito,  I7th  century  Italian  composer  and 
director  of  music  at  the  Montepulciano  Cathedral.  His 
music,  consisting  largely  of  motets  and  oratorios,  was 
published  in  Florence  and  Bologna. 

Ghibellini,  Eliseo,  see  Gibellini,  Eliseo. 

Ghignone,  Jean  Pierre,  see  Guignon,  Jean  Pierre. 


Ghignoni,  Alessandro,  Italian  student  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, born  Rome,  1857;  graduated  from  the  University 
in  1885.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  reform 
movement  marked  by  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius 
X.  To  further  his  projects  and  to  expound  his  ideas 
he  founded  a  periodical  in  Florence  called  Palestrina. 

Ghinassi,  Stefano,  Italian  composer,  born  Brescia, 
1731 ;  directed  Italian  opera  in  Dresden,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  operas. 

Ghinste,  Pierre  van  der,  see  Van  der  Ghinste, 
Pierre. 

Ghione,  Franco,  contemporary  Italian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Acqui,  Italy;  studied  at 
the  Parma  Conservatory.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant 
to  Toscanini  and  has  conducted  symphonic  concerts  and 
opera  throughout  Italy  and  in  other  European  countries. 
He  came  to  America  for  the  first  time  in  1936,  to  con- 
duct the  Detroit  Civic  Opera. 

Ghirardellus  de  Florentia,  see  Gherardello. 

Ghiretti,  Gasparo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Naples  about  1747;  died  at  Parma  about  1797. 
He  studied  at  the  Naples  Conservatoire  della  Pieta,  and 
became  chamber  musician  to  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  at 
Parma.  His  compositions  include  violin  sonatas  and 
church  music. 

Ghiribizzo  (It),  whim,  caprice. 

Ghisalberti,  Mario,  contemporary  Italian  librettist, 
born  at  Venice.  He  is  the  author  of  the  text  of  the 
lyric  tragedy  Stella  d'Oriente,  for  which  Mario  Jacchia 
composed  the  music.  This  work  had  its  premiere  at 
Bergamo  in  1938. 

Ghiselin,  Jean,  see  Bankers,  Ghiselin. 

Ghislanzoni,  Antonio,  Italian  librettist  and  journal- 
ist, born  Lecco,  Nov.  25,  1824;  died  Caprino- 
Bergamasco,  July  16,  1893.  He  started  as  a  baritone, 
but  soon  abandoned  a  stage  career  for  literary  work. 
He  was  connected  with  two  Italian  musical  magazines 
and  he  wrote  over  60  librettos,  among  them,  Aida. 

Ghizeghem,  see  Hayne  van  Ghizeghem. 

Ghizzolo,  Giovanni,  I7th  century  Italian  monk,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  at  Brescia. 

Ghro,  Johann,  see  Groh,  Johann. 

Ghutru,  an  East  Indian  goblet-shaped  drum. 

Ghys,  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Ghent  in  1801 ;  died  Petrograd,  Aug.  22,  1848.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Lafont  and  toured  successfully  in  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Northern  Europe 
and  Russia  before  settling  in  Nantes  as  a  teacher. 
His  best  known  violin  composition  is  his  arrangement 
of  the  Air  de  Louis  XIII  which  is  really  an  air  from 
Baltazarini's  Ballet  Comique,  written  in  1581 ;  he  also 
composed  a  concerto  and  a  Mouvement  perpetual  for 
violin. 

Giaccio,  Oratio,  early  i6th  century  composer  of 
church  music  and  madrigals. 
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Giachetti,  Enrico,  Italian  composer,  born  Florence, 
Aug.  28,  1890;  his  works  include  operas,  church  music, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Giacobbi,  Girolamo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bo- 
logna about  1575;  died  there  Nov.  30,  1630.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bolognese  school  and  his 
opera  Andromeda  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  one 
performed  there;  his  works  included  motets,  psalms, 
vespers  and  hymns. 

Giacomelli,  Geminiano,  Italian  composer,  born 
Parma,  1686;  died  there,  Jan.  19,  1/43;  pupil  of 
Capelli.  After  the  successful  performance  of  one  of 
his  operas,  the  Duke  sent  him  to  study  with  Scarlatti 
at  Naples.  He  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Vienna. 
His  works  include  eight  operas,  a  sacred  number,  and 
some  concert  arias. 

Giacometti,  Giovanni  Battista  del  Violino,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  violin  virtuosi,  who  lived  in  Rome 
from  1571  to  1586.  References  to  him  often  omit  his 
family  name. 

Giacomo,  Salvatore  di,  Italian  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Naples,  Mar.  20,  1862; 
died  Naples,  Apr.  4,  1934.  He  composed  vocal  works; 
wrote  librettos,  also  contributed  studies  on  the  history 
of  music  in  Naples. 

Giadrossi,  Josef  Dominik,  Austrian  guitarist,  born 
Pola,  Jan.  12,  1870 ;  died  Graz,  Feb.  4,  1920.  He  wrote 
a  fine  guitar  method. 

Giaij,  Giovanni  Antonio,  iSth  century  Italian  com- 
poser. His  works  include  a  violin  concerto  now  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  and  several  symphonies. 

Gialdini,  Gialdino,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Pescia,  Nov.  10,  1843;  died  there,  Mar.  6,  1919; 
pupil  of  Mabellini.  After  the  production  of  several 
operas,  he  gave  up  composition  and  devoted  himself  to 
conducting,  in  which  field  he  was  eminently  successful. 
Later  he  turned  again  to  the  opera,  producing  them  at 
various  cities,  and  also  writing  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Giamaglio,  Filippo  Baroni,  see  Baroni-Gianiaglio, 
Filippo. 

Giamberti,  Giuseppe,  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Rome.  His  works  include 
church  and  secular  music. 

Giammaria,  i6th  century  Jewish  lutenist. 

Gianella,  Luigi,  Italian  flutist  who  died  at  Paris  in 
1817;  his  works  include  ballets,  operas,  flute  concertos 
and  chamber  music  for  flute  with  other  instruments. 

Gianelli,  Abbate  Pietro,  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Friaul  about  1770;  died  at  Venice  in  1822.  He  pub- 
lished a  dictionary  of  sacred  and  secular  music  in  eight 
volumes  which  is  the  oldest  Italian  work  of  its  kind; 
also  a  biographical  dictionary  of  famous  musicians. 

Gianettini  (Zanettini),  Antonio,  Italian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Venice,  1649;  died  Modena,  Aug. 
1721.  His  compositions  included  operas,  cantatas,  ora- 
torio, psalms  and  motets. 


Gianneo,  Miguel,  Argentine  violinist,  born  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1888.  He  founded  (with  Carabelli  and 
Schinni)  the  first  genuine  Argentine  trio,  now  famous. 

Giannetti,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  and  opera  conductor,  born  Naples,  Mar.  25] 
1869;  died  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  10,  1934;  studied  with 
his  father,  Rota,  and  Heller.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  operettas,  and  dramatic  works. 

Giannetti,  Raffaele,  Italian  composer,  born  Spoleto, 
Apr.  16,  1817;  died  at  Naples  in  1872.  He  studied 
under  Donizetti  and  others.  His  compositions  included 
an  opera,  church  music  and  songs. 

Giannini,  Dusolina,  contemporary  American  so- 
prano, born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1902,  of  Italian 
parentage.  She  studied  with  her  father,  who  is  also  a 
singer,  and  with  Marcella  Sembrich,  and  made  her  con- 
cert debut  in  1923  when  she  was  suddenly  called  upon 
to  substitute  for  another  soprano  who  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  at  a  Schola  Cantorum  concert  in  New 
York.  Her  operatic  debut  was  made  at  Hamburg  in 
1927,  and  she  has  since  sung  in  Berlin,  London,  Vienna, 
Geneva,  Oslo,  Monte  Carlo  and  at  the  1935  and  1936 
Salzburg  Festivals.  In  1936  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York,  singing  the  title  role  in  Verdi's  Aida. 

Giannini,  Giovacchino,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lucca,  Mar.  20,  1817;  died  in  Brazil  in 
1 86 1.  He  wrote  cantatas  and  church  music. 

Giannini,  Salvatore,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Dec.  24,  1830;  died  there,  about  1900. 
He  was  a  piano  teacher,  and  his  works  include  more 
than  three  hundred  piano  pieces  and  a  piano  method. 

Giannini,  Vittoria,  American  composer,  born  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1904;  brother  of  Dusolina 
Giannini.  He  studied  violin  with  Tua  and  Letz,  com- 
position with  Trucco  and  Goldmark,  and  was  awarded 
scholarship  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  and  at 
the  Milan  Conservatory,  also  the  American  Grand  Prize 
of  Rome.  His  works  include  an  orchestral  suite,  a  sym- 
phony, In  Memoriam,  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, a  concerto  for  organ  and  orchestra,  a  Requiem,  a 
violin  sonata,  a  piano  sonata,  a  piano  trio,  a  string  quar- 
tet, a  piano  quintet,  three  operas  and  film  music. 

Gianni  Schicchi,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by 
G.  Forzano,  music  by  Giacomo  Puccini,  first  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  Dec. 
14,  1918.  The  story  is :  Buoso  Donati  has  been  dead 
for  two  hours;  relatives  are  reading  his  last  will  and 
testament,  but  to  their  great  disappointment  he  has  left 
everything  to  charity.  They  call  upon  Gianni  Schicchi 
for  advice,  and  he  has  a  scheme.  Since  only  those 
present  know  that  Donati  has  died,  Schicchi  takes  the 
body  away,  and  creeps  into  the  bed  himself ;  when  the 
doctor  arrives  to  see  his  patient,  Schicchi  pretends  to 
be  asleep.  The  lawyer  is  then  sent  for,  and  Schicchi 
makes  up  a  new  will  as  Donati  in  which  he  leaves 
everything  to  himself  (Schicchi).  The  relatives  are 
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furious,  but  since  they  gave  permission  to   Schicchi, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 

Gianoli,  Isabella,  see  Galletti-Gianoli,  Isabella. 

Gianoncelli,  Bernardo,  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, wrote  lute  pieces,  one  of  which  has  been  recorded 
in  an  arrangement  for  orchestra. 

Gianotti,  Pietro,  i8th  century  Italian  double  bass 
player  and  composer ;  born  at  Lucca ;  died  Paris,  June 
19, 1765-  He  studied  with  Monsigny,  and  played  at  the 
Paris  Opera.  His  works  include  a  sonata  for  violin  or 
flute  with  bass,  duos  for  two  violins  with  viola  accom- 
paniment, a  sonata  for  two  violins,  and  a  guide  to 
musical  composition. 

Giansetti  (also  spelled  Gianzetti),  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista,  Italian  composer,  director  of  music  at  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  Rome,  1667-73,  is  famous  for  a  mass  em- 
ploying twelve  four-part  choruses,  a  total  of  forty- 
eight  vocal  parts. 

Gianturco,  E.,  Italian  composer,  whose  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  was  published  about  1900. 

Giard,  C.  Frangois,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Webster,  Mass.,  May  5,  1884.  He  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  then 
taught  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  composed 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Giarda,  Finucusco,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Venice,  1855 ;  died  there,  July  25,  1907.  He  was 
a  concert  pianist,  a  teacher  at  the  Venice  Conservatory, 
and  composed  masses  and  piano  pieces. 

Giarda,  Goffredo,  Italian  pianist,  piano  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Venice,  Oct.  19,  1886.  He  composed 
piano  suites,  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Giarda,  Luigi  Stefano,  Italian  violoncellist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Castelnuovo,  Pavia,  Mar.  19,  1868. 
He  taught  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  and  then  became 
a  singing  teacher,  and  assistant  director  of  the  Santiago 
Conservatory.  His  works  include  operas,  chamber 
music,  a  violoncello  concerto,  'cello  pieces,  'cello  studies, 
a  symphonic  poem  and  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Giardini,  Felice  de,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Turin,  Apr.  12,  1716;  died  Moscow,  Dec.  17,  1796. 
He  studied  with  Paladini  at  Milan,  and  with  Somis  at 
Turin;  made  his  debut  in  London  in  1744  with  great 
success,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
royal  favorite.  Upon  his  return  to  London  in  1852, 
he  became  leader  and  director  of  the  Italian  Opera,  but 
returned  to  concertizing  when  the  venture  failed.  He 
then  lived  in  Italy,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  re-establish 
Italian  opera  in  London,  and  finally  went  to  Russia, 
where  he  died.  He  wrote  five  operas,  an  oratorio,  violin 
solos  and  concertos,  trios,  quintets,  string  quartets  and 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano. 

Gibbons,  Christopher,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Westminster  in  1615 ;  died  London,  Oct. 
20,  1676;  son  of  Orlando  Gibbons.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  and  with  Edward  Gibbons  at 
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Exeter,  becoming  organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral  in 
1638.  He  then  served  some  years  in  the  Royalist  army, 
and  from  1660  to  1676  was  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  He  was  also  private  organist  to  Charles  II,  and 
from  1660-65  organist  at  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
wrote  a  quantity  of  string  fantasies  in  two  and  three 
parts,  some  anthems,  and  collaborated  with  Matthew 
Locke  on  the  music  for  Shirley's  masque  Cupid  and 
Death. 

Gibbons,  Edward,  son  of  William  G.,  English  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  about  1570;  died  about 
1650.  He  graduated  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
became  master  of  the  chorus  at  Cambridge.  In  1714  he 
went  to  Exeter,  where  he  was  a  priest  vicar  and  suc- 
centor.  Very  few  of  his  compositions  are  extant,  but 
an  organ  prelude,  a  three-part  anthem,  and  a  setting  of 
the  Kyrie  and  Creed  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Gibbons,  Ellis,  English  composer,  born  Cambridge, 
1573;  died  in  1603.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
and  Mary  Gibbons.  Two  of  his  madrigals,  Long  live 
fair  Oriana  and  Round  about  her  Charret,  were  in- 
cluded by  Morley  in  his  collection  The  Trmmphes  of 
Oriana.  These  are  the  only  compositions  of  his  now 
known  to  exist. 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  English  composer,  born  probably 
at  Cambridge,  in  1583;  died  at  Canterbury,  June  5, 
1625.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  choir  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  in  1604  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  also  was  organist  at  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1623,  having  already  had  nineteen  years*  experience  as 
an  organist.  In  that  capacity  he  conducted  the  music 
at  the  funeral  of  James  I.  Gibbons' s  reputation  as  a 
composer  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  works  for  the 
church,  none  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  short 
anthems,  was  published  in  his  lifetime.  After  1640 
his  anthems  and  psalm  settings  began  to  appear  in  col- 
lections of  sacred  music.  Among  the  former  were 
Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  Hosanna,  and  Lift  up 
Your  Heads.  Of  forty  anthems  belonging  to  this  pe- 
riod, only  about  fifteen  are  in  strictly  polyphonic  style. 
Gibbons  made  important  experiments  in  the  "verse 
anthem/'  striking  out  on  a  new  path,  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  such  composers  as  Blow,  Humf rey  and 
Purcell.  In  many  instances  he  attained  conspicuous 
success  in  the  new  style,  notably  in  O  All  True  and 
Faithful  Hearts  and  This  is  the  Record  of  John.  Apart 
from  his  work  as  a  composer,  Gibbons  was  a  distin- 
guished organist,  probably  the  greatest  of  his  time.  A 
number  of  his  keyboard  compositions  appear  in  a  col- 
lection called  Partheniaf  and  many  survive  in  manu- 
script. Some  excellent  examples  of  the  fantasy  form, 
among  his  works  for  strings,  are  characterized  by  re- 
markable rhythmic  freedom. 

Gibbons,  William,  English  musician,  who  died  at 
Cambridge  in  1595.  The  date  of  his  birth,  and  his  par- 
entage are  unknown,  but  in  1567  he  was  admitted  as  a 
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"wait"  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  which  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  skilled  musician.  He  was  the  first  of  a 
noted  family  of  musicians. 

Gibbs,  Cecil  Armstrong,  English  composer,  born 
Great  Baddow,  near  Chelmsford,  Aug.  10,  1889.  He 
attended  Winchester  College,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; he  studied  music  with  E.  J.  Dent,  Charles 
Wood,  Vaughn  Williams  and  Adrian  Boult,  and  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His 
music  has  great  sensitiveness  and  delicacy.  He  has  set 
many  of  Walter  de  la  Mare's  lyrics,  written  the  inci- 
dental music  for  his  Crossings,  incidental  music  for 
Maeterlinck's  The  Betrothal  a  comic  opera  The  Blue 
Peter  to  A.  P.  Herbert's  libretto,  and  Midsummer 
Madness,  a  comedy  with  music  by  Clifford  Bax.  He 
has  also  composed  chamber  music. 

Gibbs,  Richard,  I7th  century  English  church  com- 
poser. He  was  organist  at  Norwich  Cathedral  in  1635. 
He  is  the  composer  of  the  anthem  Have  Mercy,  but  in 
the  case  of  many  of  his  other  anthems  his  work  is  con- 
fused with  that  of  John  Gibbs,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  another  Gibbs  who  was  organist  at  Her- 
ford.  He  is  known  to  have  composed  a  morning,  and 
an  evening  service,  and  another  anthem,  //  the  Lord 
Himself. 

Gibel,  Otto  (Gibelius),  German  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Borg,  1612 ;  died 
at  Minden,  1682;  studied  with  H.  Grimm;  wrote  sacred 
vocal  works  and  theoretical  studies. 

Gibelli  (Gibellone),  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1719;  died  there,  Nov.  5,  1812.  He  was  a 
choirmaster  and  singing  teacher,  and  composed  an  opera 
and  a  great  amount  of  church  music. 

Gibellini  (also  spelled  Ghibellini),  Eliseo,  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Osimo  about  1520;  his  works  include 
motets  and  madrigals. 

Gibert  (Gisbert,  Gispert),  Francisco  Xavier,  Span- 
ish priest,  composer  of  church  music  and  conductor, 
born  at  Granadella,  Spain;  died  Madrid,  Feb.  27,  1848. 
Gibert,  Paul  Cesor,  French  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1717;  died  at  Paris  in  1787. 

Gibert,  Vincents  Maria  de,  Spanish  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Barcelona,  Apr.  21,  1879;  pupil  of  d'Indy. 
He  held  important  posts  in  Spain  as  a  teacher,  and  was 
connected  with  several  Spanish  musical  periodicals.  His 
works  include  choral  music,  and  treatises  on  Chopin 
and  Beethoven. 

Gibertoni,  Antonio,  early  igth  century  Italian  violin 
maker.  He  worked  at  Parma  about  1830,  usually  -em- 
ployed Stradivarius  models,  with  occasional  copies  of 
Guarnerius  instruments,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  violin  repairer. 

Gibilaro,  Stefano,  Italian  composer,  born  Palermo, 
1906;  died  Davos,  Feb.  6,  1934.  His  works  include 
ballets,-  a  symphonic  poem,  an  oratorio  and  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin. 
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Gibson,  Alexander  Saunderson,  American  com- 
poser and  music  teacher,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
30,  1843.  He  studied  in  New  York,  and  became  a 
church  organist,  music  teacher  and  composer  of 
anthems,  songs  and  choruses. 

Gibson,  Dora,  English  dramatic  soprano,  born  Dur- 
ham, Sept.  18,  1880.  She  studied  in  London,  Italy  and 
Germany;  made  her  operatic  debut  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  in  Roze's  Joan  of  Arc,  and  later  sang  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  with  leading  orchestras  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England. 

Gibson,  George  Alfred,  English  violinist,  born  Not- 
tingham, Oct.  27,  1849;  died  Mentone,  May  21,  1924; 
pupil  first  of  his  father,  then  of  Henry  Farmer.  He 
led  the  orchestra  at  the  coronations  of  Edward  VII  and 
George  V. 

Gibson,  Henry,  contemporary  English  composer; 
one  of  his  works,  Gaelic  Pipe  March,  was  played  at  the 
International  Society  Music  Festival  in  Liege,  Bel- 
gium, on  Sept.  6,  1930. 

Gibson,  Louisa,  English  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  composer,  born  at  London,  1833..  Her  composi- 
tions include  songs  and  a  work  on  musical  theory. 

Gibsone,  Guillaume  Ignace,  English  pianist  and 
composer,  born  London,  about  1826,  pupil  pf  Moscheles. 
Toured  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  later  settled  in  his 
native  city  as  a  teacher  and  composer. 

Gi-Bu,  a  Sumerian  long  reed  flute,  held  vertically, 
of  the  same  genre  as  the  Ti-Gi. 

Giddings,  Thaddeus  Philander,  American  music 
teacher  and  supervisor,  born  Anoka,  Minn.,  Feb.  19, 
1869.  He  studied  with  Frank  T.  Baird,  and  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  became  a  musical  super- 
visor in  that  state. 

Gide,  Casimir,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  July  4, 
1804;  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1868. 

Gideon,  Henry,  American  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  7,  1877.  He 
studied  music  at  Harvard  University,  and  at  Paris,  and 
became  organist  at  Temple  Israel,  Boston,  and  music 
director  of  the  Union  Park  Forum.  He  toured  for 
several  years  with  his  wife,  nee  Ramsey ;  conducted  the 
Cecilia  Society,  edited  the  Jewish  Hymnal  for  Religions 
Schools;  and  led  three  musical  tours  of  Europe.  His 
compositions  include  part  songs,  songs,  a  mass  and 
Russian-Jewish  folk  songs  with  English  words,  etc. 

Gi-Di,  Assyrian  musical  instrument  used  by  priests 
in  the  temple  worship.  It  consisted  of  a  leather  bag, 
and  was  probably  an  authentic  bagpipe.  The  Akkadian 
name  for  it'  was  Takaltu. 

Gi-Dim,  Assyrian  flute,  of  the  Ti-Gi  style,  but  having 
a  long  reed.  It  was  used  in  the  religious  services 
in  the  temples. 

Gieburowski,  Waclav,  Polish  composer,  teacher,  mu- 
sicologist and  choral  director,  born  Bromberg,  Feb.  6, 
1879;  studied  with  Kretzschmar,  Wolf,  and  Kinkeldey. 
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He  composed  choral  works,  and  wrote  studies  on 
and  1 7th  century  Polish  church  music. 

Giehrl,  Joseph,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
at  Munich,  Sept.  18,  1857;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1893. 

Giel,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  June  12, 
1882.  He  composed  salon  music  and  songs. 

Giesbert,  Franz  Julius,  German  music  publisher, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Neuwied,  Aug. 
16, 1896.  He  composed  songs  for  the  lute. 

Giese,  Fritz,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  The  Hague, 
Jan.  2,  1859;  died  Boston,  Aug.  5,  1896.  He- studied 
at  The  Hague  Conservatory,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1879,  and  became  'cellist  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
also  making  solo  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Giese,  Theodor,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Jan.  10,  1828;  died  there,  1886.  He  was  a 
concert  pianist,  and  composed  piano  music  of  the  salon 
type. 

Gieseke-Lrambach,  Hugo,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Brunswick,  July  4,  1872.  He  is  an 
organist  and  choral  director  in  Magdeburg,  and  has 
composed  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Gieseking,  Walter,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
bora  Lyons,  Nov.  5,  1895.  He  is  the  son  of  a  German 
doctor,  studied  with  Karl  Leimer  at  the  Hanover  Con- 
servatory, where  his  family  moved  in  1911.  He  is  a 
pianist  of  note,  and  best  known  for  his  interpretations 
of  the  works  of  modern  composers.  His  London  debut 
took  place  in  1923,  and  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  a  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instru- 
ments. 

Gietmann,  Gerhard,  S.J.,  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Birten,  near  Xanten,  May  21,  1845;  died 
Exaeten  (Holl.  Limburg),  Nov.  14,  1912.  He  wrote 
on  aesthetics,  Hebrew  and  Gregorian  music. 

Giffe,  William  Thomas,  American  composer,  born 
Portland,  Ore.,  1848. 

Giga,  see  Gigue. 

Gigault,  Nicolas,  French  organist,  born  about  1625, 
died  at  Paris  about  1707;  pupil  of  Titelouze.  He  com- 
piled a  book  which  showed  him  to  have  had  a  cyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  organ  music  of  his  time,  and  his  book 
has  been  re-edited  by  Guilmant  and  Pirro. 

Gigelira.    Italian  name  for  xylophone. 

Gighi,  Giovanni  Battista,  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, employed  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He 
wrote  chamber  music. 

Gi-Gid,  Assyrian  long  reed  flute,  played  vertically, 
and  of  the  Ti-Gi  type.  It  was  used  in  the  worship  in 
the  temples  by  the  priests. 

Gigli,  Beniamino,  Italian  tenor,  born  Recanati,  Italy, 
Mar.  20,  1890.  He  studied  with  Enrico  Rosati,  and 
made  his  debut  as  Enzo  at  Rovigo,  1914.  Later  he  was 
heard  in  Turin,  Palermo,  Bologna,  Rome,  Naples  and 
Milan.  In  South  America  he  made  operatic  appear- 
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ances  in  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo. 
In  1920  he  became  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York.  He  has  been  highly  honored  by  his 
native  country.  Among  his  best  roles  are  the  tenor 
parts  in  Rigoletto,  Lucia  and  La  Tosca. 

Gigli,  Giovanni  Battista,  il  Tedesschino,  I7th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  at  the  court  of  Tuscany;  his 
works  included  twelve  sonatas,  two  oratorios,  six  trio 
sonatas  and  a  cantata. 

Gigli,  Innocenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Finale,  Mo- 
dena,  Dec.  3,  1708;  died  Aug.  13,  1772. 

Gignoux,  Mile.,  French  composer,  is  well  known  for 
her  lyric  drama,  The  Vision  of  Joan  of  Arc.  This 
has  achieved  fame  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
France. 

Gigout,  Eugene,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  Nancy,  Mar.  23,  1844;  died  Paris,  Dec.  9,  1925; 
pupil  of  Saint-Saens  at  the  School  of  Religious  Music, 
Paris.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an  extempore 
player,  and  was  the  founder  of  an  organ  school  sub- 
sidised by  the  state.  He  taught  many  distinguished 
pupils  and  was  a  prolific  composer  for  the  organ  and 
other  instruments.  The  style  of  Gigout's  organ  music, 
scholarly  and  austere,  makes  it  ideal  for  church  use. 

Gigue  (Fr.,  It.,  giga),  a  rapid  dance  in  6-8  time,  used 
as  the  final  movement  in  many  classic  suites ;  in  English 
music  it  was  known  as  jig. 

Gil(hil),  Francisco  Assis,  Spanish  composer, 
teacher,  and  music  critic  born  at  Cadiz  in  1829;  pupil  of 
Fetis.  He  composed  operatic  works  and  wrote  treatises 
on  musical  theory. 

Gil,  Jose,  contemporary  Argentinian  composer. 

Gil-Marchex,  Henri,  French  composer  and  pianist, 
born  St.  Georges  d'£sperance  (Isere),  Dec.  16,  1894; 
studied  with  Diemer,  Lucien  Capet  and  Alf.  Cortot; 
wrote  songs,  also  made  transcriptions  of  old  lute  music. 

Gil  y  Llagoste'ra,  Caytan,  Spanish  composer  and 
flutist,  born  Barcelona,  Jan.  6,  1807;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral,  choral  and  flute  works. 

Gilbert,  Alfred,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
Salisbury,  Oct.  21,  1828;  died  London,  Feb.  6,  1902; 
wrote  operatic,  chamber  music,  and  piano  works. 

Gilbert,  Alphonse,  French  organist,  'cellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1805.  He  won  a  number  of 
prizes  for  composition.  His  works  include  masses, 
motets,  cantatas  and  organ  pieces. 

Gilbert,  Ernest  Thomas  Bennet  (G.),  English  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Salisbury,  Oct.  22,  1833; 
died  London,  May  II,  1885;  brother  of  Alfred  Gilbert. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London 
and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  his  compositions  include 
operettas,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Gilbert,  Henry  Franklin  Belknap,  American  com- 
poser and  lecturer,  born  Somerville,  Mass.,  Sept.  26. 
1868;  died  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  19,  1928.  He 
studied  violin  with  Edward  Mollenhaurer  at  Boston, 
harmony  with  Whiting  and  Howard  at  the  New  Eng- 
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land  Conservatory,  and  from  1889  to  1893  was  a  pri- 
vate pupil  in  composition  with  MacDowell.  During 
the  period  of  his  studies  he  supported  himself  by  play- 
ing the  violin  in  small  orchestras.  In  1894  he  gave 
concerts  with  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney  of  Harvard, 
illustrating  the  Slavonic  tendencies  in  modern  music. 
He  then  had  some  business  connections,  and  went  to 
Paris  where  he  began  the  study  of  French  literature, 
but  a  performance  in  Paris  of  Charpentier's  Louise 
determined  him  to  devote  his  life  to  composition.  Early 
in  life  he  had  been  intensely  interested  in  folk  music, 
and  he  now  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
represented  by  the  Wa-Wan  Press,  except  that  he  laid 
more  emphasis  upon  African  negro  than  American  In- 
dian material.  He  lectured  at  Harvard  and  Columbia 
Universities  in  1917-18  on  "Humour  in  Music."  In 
his  compositions  he  has  openly  adopted  "rag-time"  as 
a  medium  of  art  expression.  His  ballet-pantomime 
of  old  New  Orleans,  The  Dance  in  Place  Congo,  was 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1916, 
and  later  in  Boston,  and  is  based  on  Creole  themes. 
Other  orchestral  works  include  Americanesque, 
Comedy-Overture  on  Negro  Themes,  Three  American 
Dances,  Negro  Rhapsody,  Two  Episodes,  the  symphonic 
prologue,  Riders  to  the  Sea,  Salammbo's  Invocation  to 
Tanith,  Six  Indian  Sketches,  a  hymn  To  America,  and 
various  piano  pieces  and  songs.  He  also  edited  a  col- 
lection of  folk  songs,  and  contributed  articles  to  musi- 
cal periodicals  including  "Music,"  and  "The  Musical 
Quarterly." 

Gilbert,  Jean  (really  Max  Winterfeld),  German 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  n,  1879; 
studied  with  Xaver  Scharwenka;  composed  operatic 
works. 

Gilbert,  Jeffery  James,  English  violin  maker,  born 
at  New  Romney  in  1856.  He  worked  in  London,  and 
was  one  of  the  finest  makers  in  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  century.  His  instruments,  built  on 
his  own  models,  number  over  three  hundred,  and  have 
a  fine  varnish  which  increases  the  tonal  qualities. 

Gilbert,  N.  Strong,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Decorah,  la.,  Jan.  28,  1852.  He  studied  in 
America  and  England,  made  his  debut  in  1892  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  became  a  concert  organist  and 
teacher.  His  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Gilbert,  Robert,  son  of  Jean  G.,  German  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  29,  1899.  He  lived  in  Berlin,  but 
settled  in  Barcelona  in  1934.  His  compositions  include 
the  popular  operettas  Pitt-Pitt  and  Die  leichte  Isabell. 

Gilbert,  Walter  Bond,  English  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Exeter,  Apr.  21,  1829;  died  at  Oxford,  1910; 
studied  with  Wesley  and  Bishop ;  wrote  church  music. 

Gilbert,  William  Schwenck,  English  operetta  libret- 
tist, born  London,  Nov.  18,  1836;  died  there,  May  29, 
1911.  He  was  the  famous  librettist  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Savoy  operas. 


Gilbert,  Zelia,  see  Trebelli,  Zelia, 

Gilbert  de  Berneville,  I3th  century  troubadour,  was 
in  the  service  of  Henry  III,  Duke  of  Brabant.  A  num- 
ber of  his  songs  are  preserved  in  the  National  Library, 
Paris. 

Gilberte,  Hallett,  American  composer  of  songs,  pu- 
pil of  J.  Orth  and  Carl  Baermann  (pf.)  and  Ethelbert 
Nevin  (comp.)  in  Boston;  born  Winthrop,  Me.,  Mar. 
14,  1875. 

Gilchrist,  James,  Scotch  violin  maker,  born  1832; 
died  in  Glasgow,  April  1894. 

Gilchrist,  William  Wallace,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8,  1846;  died 
Easton,  Pa.,  Dec.  20,  1916.  He  studied  under  H.  A. 
Clarke  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  after  a 
year's  teaching  in  Cincinnati,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  became  choirmaster  at  St.  Clement's 
Church,  remaining  for  four  years.  In  1877  he  received 
an  appointment  as  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Christ 
Church,  Germantown,  Pa.  Later  he  became  a  teacher 
at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  and  organist  of 
the  Swedenborgian  Church,  Philadelphia.  Another  im- 
portant post  was  that  of  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Club,  which  he  founded  in  1874.  In  1896  he  received 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  many  other  honors  and  distinc- 
tions. Among  his  compositions  are  psalms  for  solo 
voices,  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  an  oratorio,  can- 
tatas, symphonies,  a  piece  for  an  ensemble  of  nine  in- 
struments, two  quintets,  a  quartet,  a  trio  and  much 
church  music. 

Gildemyn,  Charles  Ferdinand,  Belgian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Bruges,  Aug.  18,  1791 ;  died  there,  Mar. 
22,  1854.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Thieupout  and  became  or- 
ganist at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in  his  native  city. 
He  wrote  a  comic  opera  and  church  music. 

Giles  or  Gyles,  John,  i6th  century  English  musician, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  whose  name  is  almost 
unidentifiable  among  many  of  the  same  or  similar 
names. 

Giles,  Nathaniel,  English  composer,  chorister,  or- 
ganist, teacher,  conductor  and  writer,  born  near  Wor- 
cester about  1560;  died  Windsor,  Jan.  24,  1633. 

Giles,  Thomas,  the  name  of  two  i6th  century  Eng- 
lish musicians,  one  of  whom  was  organist  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  between  1582  and  1590.  The  other  is  known 
only  as  the  writer  of  a  song  in  the  Maske  in  Honour  of 
Lord  Hayes  and  his  bride. 

Gilibert,  Charles,  French  baritone,  born  at  Paris, 
1866;  died  at  New  York,  Oct.  n,  1910.  He  was  a 
prize  winner  on  his  graduation  from  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory, sang  one  season  at  the  Opera-Comique,  then 
went  to  Brussels  where  he  became  a  great  favorite. 
During  his  first  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  he  failed  to  make  an  impression,  but  .his  second 
season  was  enormously  successful.  His  principal  roles 
were  in  Louise,  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  and  La  Bo- 
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hevne.  He  was  also  a  distinguished  concert-artist,  and 
his  interpretation  of  old  French  songs  was  second  to 
none. 

Gill,  Allen,  English  vocal  teacher  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Devonport ;  died  Feb.  12,  1933. 

Gille,  Karl,  German  conductor,  born  Eldagsen,  near 
Hanover,  Sept.  30,  1861 ;  died  Hanover,  June  14,  1917. 

Gille,  Philippe,  French  writer  of  librettos,  was  born 
in  1831,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1901. 

Gilles,  Constantin,  French  composer,  whose  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin  was  published  in  1914. 

Gilles,  Jean,  French  composer,  born  Tarascon,  1669, 
died,  1705.  He  was  a  famous  composer  in  his  day, 
celebrated  for  his  church  music. 

Gilles,  Maitre  (really  Gilles  Brebos),  Netherlands 
organ  builder,  died  Antwerp,  July  6,  1584. 

Gillet,  Ernest,  French  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Sept.  13,  1856.  He  studied  at  the  Nieder- 
mayer  School,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  be- 
came solo  'cellist  of  the  Paris  Opera.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  he  composed  Loin  du  bal  and  other  salon 
music. 

Gillette,  Benjamin  Burton,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher,  born  Hartford,  Vt,  July  21, 
1865.  He  studied  with  Charles  Marie  Widor  and 
Isidore  Philipp  in  Paris,  became  an  organist  and  teacher 
in  New  England.  His  compositions  include  organ 
pieces,  church  music  and  songs. 

Gillette,  James  Robert,  American  composer,  organ 
virtuoso  and  teacher,  born  Roseboom,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 
1886.  He  studied  with  H.  Vibbard  and  W.  Berwald  at 
Syracuse  University,  and  became  a  teacher  at  Wesleyan 
College,  Macon,  Ga.  He  wrote  a  cantata  and  organ 
pieces. 

Gillette,  Viola,  contemporary  American  operatic 
contralto,  born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  studied 
with  Henry  Russell  in  London,  sang  extensively  in  the 
United  States  in  opera  and  operetta,  appeared  for  some 
time  with  the  Alice  Nielsen  Company,  and  made  a  suc- 
cessful tour  of  Australia. 

Gillhausen,  Guido,  German  composer,  born  Ritter- 
gut,  Esbach,  Coburg,  May  12,  1870;  died  May  2,  1918. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  pieces,  male  cho- 
ruses, and  songs,  many  .with  orchestra. 

Gillier  (the  younger),  French  composer,  born  toward 
the  end  of  the  I7th  century;  son  of  Jean  Claude  Gillier; 
wrote  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  'cello,  also  harpsi- 
chord pieces. 

Gillier,  Jean  Claude,  French  double  bass  player  and 
composer,  born  Paris  about  1667;  died  there  in  1737. 
He  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  wrote 
numerous  operettas. 

Gillier,  John,  I7th-i8th  century  English  catch  com- 
poser. 

Gillingham,  George,  English  violinist  who  for  about 
thirty  years,  from  1794,  was  influential  in  Philadelphia. 


Gillmann,  Kurt,  German  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Nov.  22,  1889.  He  lives  in  Hanover,  and  has  composed 
orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  including  some  with 
harp,  harp  pieces  and  songs. 

Gillmeister,  Karl,  German  operatic  bass,  born  near 
Magdeburg  in  1856. 

Gilly,  Dinh,  French-Algerian  baritone.  He  studied 
with  Cotogni,  and  made  his  English  debut  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  London,  in  1911,  as  Amonasro  to 
Emmy  Destinn's  Aida.  He  soon  became  a  London  fa- 
vorite, and  sang  at  Covent  Garden  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  Later  he  sang  there  under  Thomas 
Beecham  in  opera  in  English,  and  then  opened  a  sing- 
ing school  in  London.  He  has  splendid  resonance  and  a 
dramatic  style. 

Oilman,  Benjamin  Ives,  student  of  American  In- 
dian music,  born  at  New  York  City  in  1852.  He  was 
musical  investigator  with  the  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Expedition  and  he  used  a  mechanical  device  for  meas- 
uring the  intervals  in  the  off-pitch  singing  of  the 
aborigines.  He  also  invented  a  notation  for  minute 
deviations  from  pitch. 

Oilman,  Lawrence,  American  critic  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  in  Flushing,  New  York  City, 
July  5,  1878.  He  studied  piano,  organ,  instrumenta- 
tion, theory  and  musical  history  by  himself.  His  first 
position  of  importance  was  as  music  critic  for  "Har- 
per's Weekly,"  of  which  he  later  became  managing 
editor.  In  1913  he  was  appointed  dramatic  and  music 
critic  of  "The  North  American  Review/'  and  eventually 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff,  adding  to  his 
other  duties  that  of  literary  critic.  In  1923  he  succeeded 
Henry  Krehbiel  as  music  critic  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une," a  post  he  has  filled  with  the  utmost  distinction. 
In  addition  to  his  editorial  and  literary  activities,  he 
wrote  program  notes  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. His  best  known  books  are  Phases  of  Modern 
Music,  Stories  of  Symphonic  Music,  Aspects  of  Modern 
Opera,  The  Music  of  Tomorrow,  Nature  in  Music,  a 
biography  of  Edward  MacDowell,  and  a  volume  on 
Richard  Wagner. 

Gilmore,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Irish  bandmaster,  born 
near  Dublin,  Dec.  25,  1829 ;  died,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept. 
24,  1892.  As  a  member  of  an  English  band,  he  went 
first  to  Canada,  but  settled  later  in  Salem,  Mass., 
where  he  became  a  bandmaster.  His  own  famous  band 
was  organized  at  Boston  in  1859;  he  enlisted  as  a  band- 
master in  the  Federal  Army  and  in  1864  conducted 
a  musical  festival  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  employed 
all  sorts  of  extravagant  effects,  including  the  rein- 
forcement of  strong  accents  by  cannon  shots.  For  the 
"World's  Peace  Jubilee"  at  Boston  in  1872,  he  had  an 
immense  enclosure  erected,  providing  seats  for  50,000 
people;  an  orchestra  of  2000  and  a  chorus  of  20,000. 
The  orchestra  was  aided  by  a  powerful  organ,  cannon 
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electrically  fired,  anvils  pounded  by  a  hundred  firemen 
in  red  shirts,  and  chimes  of  bells.  The  results  left 
much  to  be  desired,  since  even  an  experienced  chorus- 
master,  specially  employed  for  the  occasion,  could  not 
keep  the  vast  body  of  singers  together.  Gilmore  finally 
organized  a  conceit  band  in  New  York,  with  which  he 
toured  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe ;  he  also 
composed  military  band  music  and  several  songs,  includ- 
ing When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home. 

Gilpin,  Lloyd,  contemporary  American  music 
teacher,  composer  and  music  editor.  He  composed 
songs  and  piano  pieces,  edited  the  "Amateur  Musician," 
and  was  general  manager  of  the  American  School  of 
Music. 

Gilse,  Jan  van,  Dutch  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Rotterdam,  May  n,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Wiillner  and 
Humperdinck,  conductor  of  opera  at  Bremen  and  Am- 
sterdam. He  wrote  three  symphonies,  one  of  which 
won  the  Beethovenhaus  prize  in  1902,  an  overture  and 
other  orchestral  works,  songs,  and  an  opera,  Fran  Helga 
von  S  tavern. 

Gilson,  Paul,  Belgian  composer,  critic  and  teacher, 
born  at  Brussels,  June  15,  1865.  He  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  music  from  Cantillon,  studied  counterpoint 
with  Duyck,  taking  private  lessons  from  Gevaert,  and 
winning  the  Prix  de  Rome  offered  by  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment in  1889.  His  prize  cantata,  Sinai,  created  a 
very  favorable  impression  on  the  occasion  of  its  first 
performance  at  Brussels  in  1890;  it  was  followed  by 
the  symphonic  work,  The  Sea,  after  a  poem  by  Eddy 
Levis,  which  is  intended  to  be  recited  before  each  move- 
ment of  the  piece.  It  revealed  a  most  remarkable  mas- 
tery of  orchestral  technique,  a  strong  sense  of  instru- 
mentation, an  unusual  theoretical  knowledge,  interesting 
originality  of  invention,  and  a  clever  employment  of 
oriental  rhythms.  Gilson  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  Russian  school  of  composers  whom  he  so  carefully 
studied  and  followed.  Other  important  works  are 
Francesco,  da  Rimini  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra; 
The  Demon,  an  oratorio  after  Lermontoff ;  a  Fantasia 
on  Canadian  Themes  for  orchestra,  and  Humor esque 
for  an  ensemble  of  wind  instruments.  His  dramatic 
works  include  a  ballet,  The  Captive,  incidental  music 
for  Heil's  drama,  Aha,  and  an  opera,  Prinses  Zonnes- 
chijn.  In  later  years  Gilson  devoted  much  attention 
to  composition  for  groups  of  wind  instruments.  Among 
his  teaching  appointments  may  be  mentioned  a  profes- 
sorship of  harmony  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and 
a  similar  post  at  Antwerp.  Later  he  became  musical 
inspector  for  the  schools  of  Belgium,  and  critic  for 
several  periodicals. 

Gimel,  see  GymeL 

Gimenez  Hugalde,  Ciriaque,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Pampeluna,  Feb.  5,  1828;  pupil  of  Eslava;  held 
an  important  post  as  a  church  musician  in  Toledo.  He 
wrote  motets  and  other  church  music. 
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Gimenez  (Jimenez),  Jeronimo,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Seville,  Oct.  10,  1854;  died  in  Madrid,  Feb.  19,* 
1923;  studied  with  Alard,  Savard,  and  Ambroise 
Thomas  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Among  his  works 
were  more  than  fifty  zarzuelas  (operettas). 

Gimeno,  Joaquin,  composer,  born  Santo  Domingo 
de  la  Calzada,  Nov.  21,  1817;  died  Nivelles,  Brabant, 
Nov.  29,  1849.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Madrid,  and  was  well  known  for  his  church 
music. 

Gindai,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with  thirteen 
strings,  similar  to  the  kin. 

Gindino  da  Sommacampagna,  see  Sommacam- 
pagnq,  Gindino  da. 

Giner,  Salvador,  Spanish  composer,  born  Valencia, 
Jan.  17,  1832;  died  there,  Nov.  3,  1911. 

Gines  Perez,  Juan,  Spanish  composer  of  church 
music,  director  and  conductor,  born  Orihuela,  baptized 
Oct.  7,  1548;  died  there,  1612. 

Ginestet,  Frangois  Regis  Prosper,  French  com- 
poser, born  in  Provence  about  1796;  died,  1860.  He 
wrote  operas,  pieces  for  violin,  and  piano  music. 

Gingold,  Norbert,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Czer- 
nowitz,  Sept.  26,  1902;  pupil  of  Josef  Marx.  His 
compositions  include  the  dance  poem  Aus  Ruinanien, 
chamber  music,  music  dramas,  and  songs. 

Gingras,  a  double  reed  pipe  used  by  the  Assyrians ; 
used  also  in  the  worship  of  Adonis,  and  probably  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  about  1500  B.C.  It  is  conical  in 
shape  and  shrill  and  high  pitched  in  tone.  Other 
names  for  the  instrument  are  Imbubu  and  Mdilu. 

Gingrich,  Irving,  American  music  teacher,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Apr. 
6,  1875 ;  pupil  at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Chicago. 

Gingroi,  an  ancient  Egyptian  vertical  flute,  also 
called  "wailing  flute."  Examples  were  found  in  the 
mummy  case  of  Lady  Maket.  It  is  the  oldest  musical 
instrument  of  which  tangible  evidence  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Ginguene,  Pierre  Louis,  French  writer,  born 
Rennes,  Apr.  25,  1748;  died  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1816. 
Of  chief  interest  are  his  essays  collected  from  peri- 
odicals on  the  Gluck-Piccinni  controversy.  His  history 
of  Italian  literature  contains  instructive  and  illuminating 
matter  on  such  topics  as  Guido  and  the  troubadours. 

Ginouves,  Ferdinand,  French  piano  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Cayenne  in  1844;  died  at  Marseilles 
in  1888.  His  works  include  operas  and  songs. 

Ginsburg,  Simon  Lwowitsch,  Russian  violoncellist, 
teacher,  musicologist  and  arranger ;  born  Kiev,  May  10, 
1901 ;  pupil  of  S.  Bulitsch,  G.  van  Horen  and  B.  Assa- 
fieff.  He  has  written  biographical  studies  of  Karl 
Davidoff  and  Franz  Schreker  and  articles  on  musi- 
cological  problems,  and  has  arranged  instrumental  works 
of  Purcell,  Corelli  and  Handel. 
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Ginster,  Ria,  contemporary  concert  soprano;  pupil 
of  Louis  Bachner.  She  has  toured  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  appearing  as  soloist  with 
the  leading  symphony  orchestras. 

Gintzler,  Simon,  i6th  century  lutenist  and  court  mu- 
sician of  the  Cardinal  of  Trento. 

Ginzel,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb. 
24,  1880;  died  there,  June  I,  1934.  He  composed  mu- 
sic dramas,  chansons  and  duets. 

Gioco,  con  (It.),  playfully. 

Gioconda,  La,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Tobia  Gorrio,  music  by  Amilcare  Ponchielli,  first  pro- 
duced at  Milan  on  Apr.  8,  1876.  The  story  is:  I7th 
century  masquerading  and  carnival-spirited  Venice  finds 
Barnaba,  spy  for  the  Council  of  Ten,  plotting  revenge, 
because  he  has  been  rejected  by  the  singer,  Gioconda, 
who  loves  the  Genoese  noble,  Enzo  Grimaldo.  Gio- 
conda, however,  discovers  that  Enzo  loves  the  In- 
quisitor Alvise's  wife,  Laura,  who,  while  masked,  res- 
cues Gioconda's  mother,  La  Cieca,  from  being  killed 
as  a  witch  by  a  mob  instigated  by  Barnaba.  The  latter, 
while  arranging  a  rendezvous  between  Laura  and  Enzo 
on  board  the  latter's  ship,  informs  Alvise  of  the  intended 
meeting.  Giaconda,  having  heard  of  Barnaba's  plot, 
puts  out  for  the  vessel  and  is  about  to  kill  Laura,  when 
the  latter  holds  up  a  rosary  .given  to  her  by  Gioconda's 
mother.  Both  leave  the  vessel,  and  when  Alvise  at- 
tempts to  board  the  boat,  Enzo  sets  fire  to  it.  At  his 
palace,  Alvise  forces  Laura  to  drink  a  poison  cup,  but 
Gioconda  secretly  changes  it  for  a  sleeping  draught. 
Laura,  supposedly  dead,  is  exhibited  with  joy  by  Alvise 
to  his  guests.  In  an  attempt  to  stab  Alvise,  Enzo  is 
taken  prisoner,  and  for  securing  his  release  and  Laura, 
Gioconda  promises  herself  to  Barnaba.  Laura  and 
Enzo  are  united  and  Gioconda  kills  herself  when 
Barnaba  comes  to  claim  her  for  his  own. 

Giocoso  (It.),  playful,  merry,  sportive. 

Gioielli  della  Madonna,  I,  see  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna, The. 

Gioja  (It.),  joy,  delight,  pleasure. 

Gioja,  Marietta,  see  Tamburini,  Antonio. 

Giojante  (It.)  or  Giojoso,  joyously,  mirthfully. 

Giordanello,  see  Giordani,  Giuseppe. 

Giordani,  Domenico  Antonio,  Italian  director  and 
composer;  a  monk  at  Rocca  Simbalda.  His  church 
music  was  published  in  1724. 

Giordani,  Giuseppe  (called  Giordanello),  born  at 
Naples  in  1744;  died  Fermo,  Jan.  4,  1798;  brother  of 
Tommaso  Giordani,  Italian  opera  composer;  pupil  of 
Cimarosa  and  Zingarelli  at  the  Loreto  Conservatory. 
He  taught  in  London  from  1772  to  1782.  In  1791  he 
was  choirmaster  at  the  Fermo  Cathedral.  His  composi- 
tions include  thirty-five  operas,  of  which  II  Bacio,  1774, 
was  the  most  popular,  two  oratorios,  chamber  music, 
piano  sonatas,  canzonets  and  other  vocal  music. 

Giordani,  Tommaso,  (family  name,  Carmine), 
Italian  singer,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Naples 
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about  1740;  died  at  Dublin,  after  1816.  He  came  to 
Dublin  in  1761,  and  produced  Italian  operas  there  at 
the  Smock  Alley  Theatre  with  his  brother,  Francesco, 
who  was  a  dancer.  The  next  year  he  was  a  buffa  singer 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  but  returned  to 
Ireland  in  1766,  and  produced  his  comic  opera  Love  in 
Disguise  at  Dublin.  This  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  PhiUis  at  Court  at  the  Crow  Theatre,  Dublin,  and 
his  Artaserse  in  1778.  He  managed  a  theatre  there  from 
1778-81,  and  then  spent  some  time  in  London.  In 
1783  he  settled  permanently  in  Dublin,  and  married  a 
Miss-  Wilkinson.  He  was  a  well  known  teacher,  Lady 
Morgan  and  Tom  Cooke  being  numbered  among  his 
pupils.  He  also  wrote  the  opera  Perseverance,  1789, 
the  oratorio  Isaac,  trios  and  duets  for  flute  or  'cello  and 
piano,  flute  duos,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Giordano,  Umberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Foggia, 
Aug.  26,  1867;  pupil  of  Briganti  and  Serrao.  In  1889, 
he  wrote  a  one-act  opera,  Marina,  which  was  offered  in 
competition  for  the  Sonzogno  prize  at  the  same  time  as 
Mascagni's  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  and  attracted  fa- 
vorable attention  although  it  failed  to  win  the  award. 
His  first  great  operatic  success,  Andrea  Chenier,  was 
followed  by  Fedora,  Siberia  and  Madame  Sans-Gene, 
the  latter  being  given  a  world-premiere  with  Geraldine 
Farrar  in  the  title  role  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  but  no  one  of  the  three  last  mentioned 
achieved  any  considerable  degree  of  success.  In  1924, 
Giordano's  opera  La  cena  delle  beffe  (The  Jest), 
founded  on  Sem  Benelli's  romantic  play,  achieved  great 
success  at  La  Scala  in  Milan. 

Giorgetti,  Ferdinando,  Italian  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Florence,  June  25,  1796;  died  there, 
Mar.  23,  1867.  His  career  as  a  concert  violinist  had 
to  be  abandoned  due  to  a  nervous  affliction ;  in  1839  ^e 
turned  to  teaching  at  the  Liceo,  Florence.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  dramatic  concerto  for  violin,  two  quar- 
tets, a  quintet,  two  sextets,  trios  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello,  and  some  church  music. 

Giorgi,  Giovanni,  musical  director  and  composer, 
died  in  1725.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  music  at  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  Rome.  His  church 
music  is  preserved  there  and  in  S.  M.  Maggiore. 

Giorgi-Banti,  Brigitta,  see  Banti,  Brigitta  Giorgi-. 

Giorgi-Trombetta-Belloc,  Teresa,  see  Belloc,  Te- 
resa Giorgi-Trombetta. 

Giorgis,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Turin  in  1777;  pupil  of  Colla;  violinist  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Opera-Comique.  He  wrote  music  for 
the  violin,  alone  and  in  combination. 

Giorni,  Aurelio,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Perugia,  Sept.  15,  1895.  He  studied  piano  with  Sgam- 
bati  at  the  Santa  Cecilia  Academy,  Rome,  composition 
with  Humperdinck  and  Busoni,  and  made  his  debut  as 
a  pianist  in  Rome  in  1912.  He  then  toured  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Holland,  Scandinavia  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  fifteen  years  from  1919  was  pianist 
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with  the  "Elshuco  Trio."  His  compositions  include  the 
orchestral  Sinfonia  Concertante,  the  symphonic  poem 
Orlando  Furioso,  and  a  Minuet  and  Allegro  in  early 
romantic  style.  He  has  also  written  a  symphony,  a 
sonata  for  'cello  (or  viola),  and  a  string  quartet. 

Giornovichi,  Giovanni  Mane,  see  Jarnovic,  Giovanni 
Mane. 

Giorza,  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Milan  in 
1838;  died  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  4,  1914;  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  La  Croix.  His  works  include  over  forty 
ballets. 

Giosa,  Nicola  de,  Italian  composer  and  opera  con- 
ductor, born  Ban,  May  5,  1820;  died  there,  July  7, 
1885;  pupil  of  Ruggi,  Zingarelli,  and  Donizetti  in 
Naples.  His  compositions  include  songs,  church  music 
and  operatic  works. 

Giovacchini,  Giovacchino,  Italian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Florence,  June  3,  1825 ;  died  there,  Jan.  8, 
1906 ;  pupil  of  Giorghetti.  He  was  court  violinist  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  first  violin  in  the  Florentine  Quartet, 
founded  by  Dr.  A.  Basevi,  and  professor  at  the  Royal 
Musical  Institute. 

Giovane,  Joan  Domenico  del,  see  Nola,  Domenico 
da. 

Giovanelli,  Alberto,  contemporary  Italian  composer 
of  a  trio  published  in  1909. 

Giovanelli,  Ruggiero,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Vel- 
letri  about  1560;  died  Rome;  Jan.  7,  1625.  He  suc- 
ceeded Palestrina  as  choirmaster  at  St.  Peter's,  later 
joining  the  Sistine  Choir.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  masters  of  the  Roman  school.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  are 
masses,  motets,  and  madrigals. 

Giovanetti,  Egisto,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Senigallia,  May  3,  1884.  He  studied  in  Pesaro, 
and  is  organist  in  the  "Valle  di  Pompei."  His  composi- 
tions include  an  oratorio,  church  music,  two  symphonies 
and  chamber  music. 

Giovanna  di  Guzman,  see  Vepres  Siciliennes,  Les. 

Giovanni,  Antonio  Guido,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist.  He  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  a  first  book  of  violin  sonatas, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1726. 

Giovanni,  Nicola  de,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Genoa,  June  4,  1802 ;  died  Parma,  Mar. 
14,  1856.  His  works  include  violin  pieces  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Giovanni  da  Cascia  (Johannes  de  Florentia),  I4th 
century  Italian  composer;  maintained  at  the  court  of 
Mastinos  II  della  Scala,  Verona,  between  1329  and 
1351.  He  is  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  stylist 
reform  in  composition,  which  spread  from  Florence 
soon  after  1300.  His  works  include  madrigals,  can- 
zonets and  ballads. 

Giovannini  (pseudonym,  Count  of  St.  Germain), 
Italian  violinist  and  composer,  died  in  1782;  pupil  of 
Leclair.  His  works  include  solos  and  a  pasticcio  per- 
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formed  at  the  Haymarket  in  London,  1745,  with  some 
acclaim.  His  style  has  been  thought  indistinguishable 
from  J.  S.  Bach's. 

Giovannini,  Alberto,  Italian  singing  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Capodistria,  July  15,  1842;  died  Milan, 
Feb.  5,  1903 ;  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Milan  Conserv- 
atory. His  works  include  operas,  cantatas,  songs  and 
a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Gioviale  (It),  jovial,  cheerful,  merry. 

Giovialita,  con  (It.),  with  joviality. 

Gippenbusch,  Jacob,  German  Jesuit  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Speyer  in  1612;  died  July  3,  1664. 
He  wrote  hymns  and  motets. 

Gips,  Wilhelmina,  Dutch  singer,  born  Dordrecht, 
Sept.  29,  1843;  died  at  SS  Gravenhage,  Dec.  18,  1895; 
pupil  of  Viardot-Garcia. 

Gipser,  Else,  German  pianist,  born  in  Nordhausen, 
Aug.  3,  1875;  died  Berlin,  May  31,  1925;  pupil  of 
Kurt  Herold,  Ruthardt,  Reinecke,  and  T.  Leschetizky. 

Gipsy  Baron,  The,  see  Zigeunerbaron,  Der. 

Gipsy  Music,  see  Hungarian  Music. 

Giraffe,  name  given  to  the  old-style  upright  grand 
pianoforte. 

Giraldoni,  Eugenio,  Italian  baritone,  born  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1871;  son  of  Leone  Giraldoni  and  Carolina 
Ferni.  Giraldoni  made  his  debut  in  Barcelona  in 
Carmen  in.  1891.  He  created  the  role  of  Scarpio  in 
Puccini's  La  Tosca. 

Giraldoni,  Leone,  Italian  baritone  and  teacher,  born 
at  Paris  in  1824;  died  Moscow,  probably  Sept.  30,  1897; 
father  of  Eugenio  Giraldoni;  teacher  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  Verdi  composed  for  him  Boccanegra 
and  Ballo  in  maschera.  He  published  two  treatises  on 
^the  art  of  singing. 

Giranek,  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  about  1712;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  16, 
1761.  His  works  include  twenty-four  violin  concertos, 
and  several  each  for  piano,  flute  and  viola  da  gamba. 

Giranek,  Frank,  i8th  century  Bohemian  composer, 
known  by  manuscripts  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Berlin  library. 

Girard,  Federico,  Neapolitan  music  publisher,  died 
in  1877. 

Girard,  Narcisse,  French  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Nantes,  Jan.  27,  1797;  died  Paris,  Jan. 
1 6,  1860;  pupil  of  Baillot.  He  was  chorusmaster  in 
Paris  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  at  the  Opera-Comique 
and  succeeded  Habeneck  as  conductor  of  the  Opera. 

Girardeau,  Isabella  (called  La  Isabella),  late  I7th 
and  early  i8th  century  Italian  singer,  who  performed 
in  the  early  Italian  operas  in  London.  She  sang  in  the 
first  performance  of  Handel's  Rinaldo,  one  of  her  songs 
being  entirely  unaccompanied.  Later  she  took  part  in- 
two  operas  of  Gasparini. 


GIRAUD— CIS  GU-SIR 


Giraud,  Frangois  Joseph,  i8th  century  French 
violoncellist  and  composer.  He  played  at  the  Paris 
Opera.  He  wrote  a  book  of  sonatas  for  his  instrument. 

Giraudet,  Alfred  Auguste,  French  basso  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  fitampes  in  1845;  pupil  of  Delsarte. 
His  debut  was  made  at  Paris  in  1868.  He  sang  prin- 
cipal bass  roles  in  Paris  and  on  tour.  He  published 
a  work  on  the  art  of  stage  mimicry  in  1895. 

Girault,  Auguste,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  Paris  about  1770;  died  there  about  1806.  His 
compositions  are  chiefly  music  for  two  violins. 

Girbert,  Christoph  Heinrich,  German  composer, 
born  Frohnstockheim,  July  8,  1751;  died  Bayreuth, 
about  1826.  He  wrote  pieces  for  small  orchestra,  cham- 
ber music  and  piano  concertos. 

Girelli,  Aguilar,  i8th  century  Italian  prima  donna. 

Girelli,  Santino,  late  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Brescia.  He  wrote  sacred  music. 

Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  The  (It.  Fanciulla  del 
West,  Lfl),  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Guelfo  Civinini  and  Carlo  Zangarini,  music  by  Gia- 
como  Puccini,  first  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  on  Dec.  19,  1910.  The  story  is: 
Minnie  (the  "girl  of  the  Golden  West")  is  the  sole 
owner  of  a  saloon  called  the  "Polka  Dot"  in  a  Califor- 
nia mining  camp  during  the  gold  rush  in  1849.  She 
has  two  suitors :  Jack  Ranee,  sheriff  and  gambler,  and 
Dick  Johnson,  who  is  really  Ramerrez,  leader  of  a 
bandit  gang.  The  latter  plans  to  rob  the  saloon  until 
Minnie  invites  him  to  her  cabin;  while  he  is  there, 
Ranee  arrives  with  the  news  that  Johnson  is  really  the 
bandit,  Ramerrez,  the  latter  overhearing  his  assertion 
from  the  attic.  After  Ranee  goes  away,  Minnie  de- 
mands the  truth  from  Dick ;  when  he  admits  that  he  is 
Ramerrez,  she  orders  him  to  leave  the  cabin-  Ranee 
and  his  posse  wound  him ;  he  returns  to  the  cabin,  and 
Minnie  hides  him  in  the  attic.  Ranee  again  appears  to 
seize  Dick ;  Minnie's  denial  that  he  is  there  is  belied  by 
drops  of  blood  which  fall  from  the  attic.  Desperate, 
she  wagers  her  saloon  for  Dick's  life  in  a  game  of  draw 
poker,  but  wins  only  by  cheating.  Dick  is  finally 
caught ;  the  rope  is  already  around  his  neck  when  Min- 
nie appears  on  horseback,  forces  Ranee  at  the  point  of 
a  pistol  to  free  him,  and  the  lovers  ride  away  together 
to  start  life  anew. 

Girnatis,  Walter,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Posen,  June  16,  1894;  pupil  of  Emil 
Krause.  His  compositions  include  a  singspiel,  sym- 
phony, sinf onietta,  chamber  music,  piano  music  and 


Giro  (It.),  a  turn. 

Girofle  and  Girofla,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  -Vanloo  and  Arterrier,  music  by  Charles  Lecocq, 
first  produced,  Mar.  21,  1874,  at  Brussels,  Belgium. 
The  story  is :  Girofle  and  Girofla  are  the  twin  daughters 
of  Don  Bolero  d'Alcarazas,  a  Spanish  grandee.  They 
are  respectively  engaged  to  Marasquin,  a  banker1  to 
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whom  Don  Bolero  is  heavily  indebted,  and  to  Mour- 
zook,  a  Moorish  chief  to  whom  Don  Bolero  has  been 
paying  tribute  on  penalty  of  death.  A  double  marriage 
is  planned,  by  which  Don  Bolero  will,  with  one  stroke, 
be  rid  of  his  daughters  and  his  financial  obligations. 
Girofle  is  married  on  schedule,  but  Girofla  is  kidnapped 
by  pirates  a  moment  before  the  ceremony.  Mourzook 
arrives  and  finds  himself  without  a  bride,  but  by  a  little 
maneuvering,  Girofle  is  passed  off  on  him  as  Girofla, 
and  is  thus  married  a  second  time.  Admiral  Mata- 
moras  is  sent  to  rescue  Girofla  from  the  pirates ;  in  the 
meantime  Don  Bolero  and  his  wife  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  pacifying  the  two  husbands.  Girofle  is 
locked  up,  and  the  report  is  spread  that  she  also  has 
been  captured  by  pirates.  That  night  the  two  hus- 
bands are  locked  in  their  apartments.  Marasquin 
passes  a  quiet  night,  but  Mourzook  escapes  through  a 
window.  Mourzook  returns  and  Girofle  is  presented 
to  him  as  his  wife.  There  ensues  an  amusing  love 
scene  which  Marasquin  continually  interrupts.  Girofla 
is  finally  brought  back  by  Matamoras  and  explanations 
follow. 

Giroud,  Henri,  French  composer,  born  Grenoble, 
June  n,  1836;  died  Geneva,  Nov.  10,  1902.  His  works 
include  cantatas  and  male  choruses. 

Giroust,  Francois,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Apr.  9,  1730;  died  Versailles,  Aug.  28,  1799;  director 
of  music  at  the  Church  of  the  Innocents.  His  com- 
positions include  oratorios  and  motets. 

Girschner,  Karl  Friedrich  J.,  German  organist, 
teacher,  conductor,  composer  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  at  Spandau  in  1794;  died  at  Libourne  in 
Aug.  1860;  pupil  of  Zelter  and  B.  Klein.  His  works 
include  songs  and  operatic,  piano,  orchestral,  and  sacred 
music  and  biographical  and  critical  studies. 

Girschner,  Otto,  German  violinist,  teacher,  conduc- 
tor and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Langensalza, 
Aug.  8,  1862 ;  pupil  of  Fleischhauer  and  Teschner.  His 
writings  are  concerned  with  music  history  and  musician- 
ship. 

Gis  (Ger.),  G  sharp;  Gisis,  G  double-sharp. 

Gi-Sal,  an  ancient  Assyrian  gourd  trumpet.  It  had 
a  V-shaped  opening,  and  is  described  in  old  tablets  as 
making  a  noise  "like  a  bull." 

Gisbert,  Francisco  Xavier,  see  Gibert,  Francisco 
Xavier. 

Gisch,  Rossi,  contemporary  American  violinist;  pu- 
pil of  Charles  Martin- Loeffler,  Franz  Kneisel,  Eugene 
Ysaye  and  Halir.  He  has  toured  Europe  and  America 
with  Scharwenka,  Nordica,  Saint-Saens,  Ysaye. 

Gisellag,  a  Sumerian  horn  or  trumpet,  composed  of 
two  parts,  the  Mekku,  being  the  mouthpiece,  and  the 
Pukku,  the  base  of  the  instrument. 

Gis  Gu-Sir,  Sumerian  reed  pipe  giving  a  wailing  tone 
and  described  as  the  instrument  "with  the  crying  voice," 
used  principally  for  lamentations. 


GIS  KA-RAH— GLARE 


Gis  Ka-Rah  (Labba  natu),  a  Sumerian  straight 
trumpet.  The  word  means  something  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  mouth. 

Gismondi,  Celeste,  i8th  century  mezzo-soprano, 
heard  at  the  opera  in  London  in  1732-34. 

Gispert,  Francisco  Xavier,  see  Gibert,  Francisco 
Xavier. 

Gisser,  Adolf,  Austrian  composer,  died  Vienna,  Sept. 
4,  1925.  He  composed  songs  and  chansons. 

Gis  Sir,  a  Sumerian  long  reed  flute  used  in  religious 
ceremonies,  similar  to  the  Ti-Gi. 

Gittelson,  Frank,  American  violinist,  born  Phila- 
delphia, June  12,  1896;  pupil  of  Paul  Meyer  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Daniel  Visanska  in  New  York  and  Auer 
and  Flesch  in  Berlin;  debut  under  Gabrilowitsch  at 
Berlin  in  1913.  He  has  toured  Germany,  Austria  and 
Holland,  and  fie  appeared  in  London  in  a  joint  recital 
with  Melba.  He  has  played  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, and  he  has  been  a  professor  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  introduced 
the  concertos  of  Alfredo  d'Ambrosio  to  America. 

Gittern  (Geterne,  gythren,  gythorn),  a  mediaeval 
guitar,  usually  strung  with  four  strings  of  gut,  and 
played  with  a  plectrum;  the  strings  were  fastened  to 
an  ornamental  button  at  the  end  of  the  body,  and 
stretched  over  a  bridge.  A  large  round  sound-hole 
was  made  in  the  front  table  or  top,  or  sometimes  small 
curved  slits  were  made  on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 

Giubilio  (It.),  jubilation,  rejoicing. 

Giubilioso  (It),  jubilantly,  joyfully. 

Giuglini,  Antonio,  Italian  opera  singer,  born  at  Fano 
in  1827;  died  insane  at  Pesaro,  Oct.  12,  1865.  He  sang 
chiefly  in  London. 

Giuliani,  Andreas,  i8th  century  Italian  conductor 
and  composer,  died  at  Augsburg  in  1771. 

Giuliani,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist,  harpist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Florence  about  1760 ;  died  there 
in  1820.  He  studied  with  Nardini,  and  became  violin- 
ist at  the  Novo  Teatro,  and  first  violinist  at  the  Royal 
Theatre,  Florence.  His  compositions  include  duets  for 
two  violins,  duets  for  violin  and  violoncello,  quartets, 
sonatas  and  concertos  for  harpsichord. 

Giuliani,  Giovanni  Domenico,  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Lucca  about  1670;  died  in  1730.  His  masses 
and  other  church  music  are  occasionally  performed  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Foro,  Lucca. 

Giuliani,  Mauro,  Italian  composer,  guitarist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bologna  about  1780;  died  after  1840; 
his  compositions  include  guitar,  orchestral,  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Giulio  da  Modena,  see  Segni,  Giulio. 
Giulio  dal  Pestrino,  see  Abundante,  M.  Giulio,  detta 
dal  Pestrino. 

Giunta,  see  Junta. 

Giuocante  (It.),  playful,  bantering. 
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Giuranna,  Elena  Barbara,  Italian  composer,  born 
Palermo,  Nov.  18,  1902;  wife  of  Mario  Giuranna. 
The  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Metropolitan  orches- 
tras have  performed  some  of  her  works. 

Giuranna,  Mario,  Italian  conductor,  born  Naples, 
Jan.  18,  1899.  He  had  been  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera. 

Giusberti,  Giulio,  see  Eremita,  Giulio. 

Giustezza,  con  (It),  with  exactness. 

Giustiniana,  a  I5th  and  i6th  century  name  for 
Italian  love  songs ;  the  term  is  derived  from  the  vocal 
works  of  Leonardo  Giustiniani,  who  was  born  about 
1385,  and  died  Nov.  10,  1446, 

Giustiniana,  Vincenzo,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  cen- 
tury Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects.  He  treated 
contemporary  music. 

Giusto  (It.),  strict,  correct,  exact. 

Given,  Thelma,  American  violinist,  born  in  1904; 
pupil  from  age  of  twelve  of  Auer  in  Leningrad.  She 
made  her  American  debut  at  sixteen  in  New  York. 
She  has  toured  in  America  and  Europe,  and  performed 
with  leading  American  orchestras. 

Gizycka,  Ludmilla,  contemporary  Hungarian  com- 
poser, distinguished  especially  for  his  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Gizzi,  Domenico,  Italian  voice  teacher  and  composer 
of  sacred  music,  born  at  Arpino  in  1684;  died  there  in 
1745 ;  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti. 

Gizziello,  Gioacchino,  see  Conti,  Gioacchino. 

Glachant,  Auguste,  i8th  century  French  violinist 
and  composer;  performer  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  at 
the  Theatre  Louvois.  He  wrote  chamber  music.  His 
son,  also  a  violinist,  wrote  operettas  for  a  small  Pa- 
risian theatre. 

Gladau,  Otto  Christian,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Nov.  19,  1770;  died  Aug.  22,  1853.  He 
wrote  sacred  cantatas. 

Glade,  Coe,  American  contralto,  born  Chicago,  Aug. 
26,  1906;  pupil  of  Homer  Moore.  She  made  her  debut 
in  1926  as  Amneris  at  the  Century  Theatre,  New  York, 
and  has  appeared  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Co. 
Her  more  important  roles  are  Venus,  Helen  of  Troy, 
Azucena  and  Laura. 

Gladstein,  Israel,  German- Jewish  composer,  born 
June  3,  1894.  He  has  composed  stage  music,  choruses 
and  songs,  and  edited  Jewish  folk  songs. 

Gladstone,  Francis  Edward,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Summertown,  near  Oxford,  Mar.  2, 
1845 ;  died  Oxford,  Sept.  5,  1928.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Samuel  Wesley,  organist  at  various  churches,  taught  at 
Trinity  College,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and 
wrote  a  Treatise  on  Strict  Counterpoint. 

Glahe,  Willy,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Elberfeld,  Feb.  12,  1902;  pupil  of  the  Cologne  Hoch- 
schule.  He  has  composed  entertainment  music. 


GLAMANN— GLASS,  LOUIS 


Glamann,  Fritz,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Oct.  29,  1899.  His  works  include  a 
symphony,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and 


Glanner,  Kaspar,  i6th  century  organist,  composer 
and  arranger. 

Glantz,  Harry,  Russian  trumpeter,  born  in  1896.  He 
went  to  the  United  States  when  five,  and  at  fifteen  was 
solo  trumpet  in  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
has  played  in  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  Orchestra, 
the  Boston  Symphony  under  Karl  Muck,  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony,  the  New  York  Symphony  and  the 
San  Francisco  Orchestra.  Since  1923  he  has  been  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  as  first  trumpet. 

Glanz,  Georg,  i8th  century  violinist  and  composer; 
active  at  the  court  of  Wurttemberg.  He  wrote  two 
symphonies. 

Glareanus,  Henricus  (real  name  Heinrich  Loris  or 
Loritus),  Swiss  teacher  and  theoretical  writer,  born  at 
Glarus  in  June,  1488;  died  Freiburg,  Baden,  Mar.  28, 
1563.  He  studied  music  with  Cochlaus  at  Cologne,  and 
was  made  poet-laureate  there  in  1512  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  He  then  taught  and  lectured  in  Basil, 
Paris  and  Freiburg.  He  wrote  a  musical  treatise, 
Isagoge  in  Mu-sicen,  in  1516,  and  his  most  famous  work 
is  his  Dodecachordon,  1547,  in  which  he  advocates 
twelve  instead  of  eight  church  modes.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  history  of  mensural  music,  notation,  and  early 
music  printing. 

Glas,  Jan  Roelof  van  der,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Sept.  26,  1879;  student  at  Groningen.  He  was  music 
director  in  Heerenveen,  conductor  in  Bergen  op  Zoom, 
and  military  band  leader  and  organist  in  Amersfoort. 
His  compositions  include  an  opera,  singspiels,  orches- 
tral pieces,  music  for  military  orchestra  and  songs. 

Glasenapp,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Riga,  Oct.  3,  1847;  died  there,  Apr.  14,  1915. 
His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Wagnerian 
art;  from  his  pen  came  the  authoritative  Richard  Wag- 
ner's Life  and  Works  in  two  volumes  in  1876-77.  This 
was  later  enlarged  and  revised  and  published  in  six  vol- 
umes between  1894  and  1911.  William  Ashton  Ellis 
made  an  English  translation,  with  amplifications,  of  the 
first  three  volumes,  but  after  that  continued  the  work 
as  his  own.  Glasenapp  contributed  to  the  Bayreuther 
Blatter  and  wrote  W ' agner-Lexikon,  Wagner-Encyklo- 
padie,  Bayreuther  Brief  e  and  other  Wagnerian  literature. 

Glaser,  Franz,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Obergeorgenthal,  Apr.  19,  1798;  died  Copen- 
hagen, Aug.  29,  1869 ;  pupil  of  Pixis ;  father  of  Joseph 
Glaser;  conductor  at  the  Leopoldstadt  and  other  the- 
atres in  Vienna  and  at  the  Konigstadt  Theater  in  Ber- 
lin. He  wrote  operas  and  other  theatre  pieces. 

Glaser,  Helmut,  German  concert  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Ichteshausen,  Feb.  4,  1911;  pupil  of  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  composed  entertainment  mu- 
sic. 
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Glaser,  Johann  Michael,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Erlangen  in  1725.  He  wrote  instrumen- 
tal music. 

Glaser,  Joseph,  Austrian  composer,  organist,  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  25,  1835;  died  Hillerod, 
Sept.  29,  1891 ;  pupil  of  his  father,  Franz  Glaser.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  choruses  and  works  for  the 
piano. 

Glaser,  Karl  Gotthelf ,  German  teacher,  director  and 
music  dealer,  born  Weissenfels,  May  4,  1784;  died 
Barmen,  Apr.  16,  1829.  He  wrote  a  piano  method,  a 
choral  method,  and  a  work  on  establishing  pitch. 

Glaser,  Konrad,  German  music  and  theatrical  pub- 
lisher. His  firm,  founded  at  Schleusingen  in  1832, 
was  moved  to  Coburg  in  1892  and  to  Leipzig  in  1899. 

Glaser,  Kurt,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Erlbach,  Oct.  31,  1891.  His  compositions  have  included 
organ  pieces,  violin  studies  and  choruses. 

Glaser,  Paul,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choir- 
master, born  Untermarxgriin,  Mar.  22,  1871 ;  pupil  of 
Carl  Sachse,  Reissmann,  Reinecke,  and  Homeyer.  His 
compositions  include  choral,  organ,  vocal  and  operatic 
works. 

Glasgow,  a  Scottish  city,  musically  significant  for  its 
cathedral,  university,  orchestra  and  choral  society.  The 
Scottish  Orchestra  was  founded  in  1891,  and  has  been 
conducted  by  Henschel,  Kes,  Bruch,  Cowan,  Mlynarski, 
Roland  and  Harrison.  Choral  Societies  are  added  to 
the  orchestra  to  form  the  Glasgow  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Union.  Eugene  d' Albert,  Frederick  Lamond  and 
James  Friskin  were  born  there. 

Glasier,  contemporary  American  composer.  Some 
of  his  compositions  were  played  at  the  Yaddo  Festival 
in  1937. 

Glass,  German  violin  and  bow  makers,  who  worked 
at  Kligenthal  during  the  igth  century.  The  best- 
known  members  of  the  family  were  Christian  Fried- 
rich  Glass,  a  bow  maker  at  the  beginning  of  the  igth 
century;  Friedrich  August  Glass,  who  followed  the 
Stainer  model,  and  worked  about  1850;  another  Glass, 
born  1819  at  Untersachsenberg ;  died  Kligenthal,  1895, 
who  worked  from  his  own  model ;  Franz  Johann  Glass, 
born  Leipzig,  1847,  son  °f  tf16  last-mentioned,  who 
worked  at  Gohlis  and  Leipzig,  and  F.  A.  Glass ,  born 
Altona,  1866;  died  Kligenthal,  1906;  brother  of  Franz 
Johann  Glass,  who  worked  with  his  brother  before 
founding  his  own  business. 

Glass,  Christian  Hendrik,  Danish  singer,  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  May  18,  1821 ; 
died  there,  Aug.  12,  1893 ;  pupil  of  Siboni  and  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmann.  He  has  composed  piano  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Glass  Harmonica,  see  Harmonica* 

Glass,  Louis  Christian  August,  Danish  composer, 
pianist  and  violoncellist,  born  Copenhagen,  Mar.  23, 
1864;  died  Jan.  22,  1936.  He  studied  with  Niels  W. 
Gade,  and  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  with  Zaremb- 
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ski  and  Gervais.  He  conducted  the  Danish  Concert 
Association,  and  held  other  musical  posts  in  Copen- 
hagen. His  compositions  are  conservative  in  nature, 
following  the  style  of  Bruckner  and  Cesar  Franck,  and 
have  been  performed  in  leading  European  cities;  they 
include  orchestral  suites,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
violin  and  piano  sonatas. 

Glassel,  Hermann,  Bohemian  violin  maker,  born 
Asch,  May  26,  1889.  He  lives  in  Munich. 

Glassichord,  a  igth  century  European  instrument 
consisting  of  plates  of  glass  struck  by  hammers  oper- 
ated by  a  keyboard. 

Glasson,  T.  Bath,  contemporary  English  organist, 
music  teacher,  conductor  and  composer,  bora  Bradford ; 
pupil  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Guilmant  Organ  School  in  New  York.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  and  choral  works. 

Glastonbury,  see  Botighton,  Rutland. 

Glaus,  Alfred,  Swiss  organist  and  composer,  born 
Uznach,  July  13,  1853;  died  Basel,  May  12,  1919; 
organist  at  Basel  from  1876  to  1906.  He  composed 
songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Glazel,  German  family  of  more  than  twenty  violin 
makers  who  worked  at  Markneukirchen  during  the 
i8th  and  igth  centuries. 

Glazer,  Karl  Ludwig  Traugott,  German  cantor  and 
composer,  born  at  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  1747;  died 
Weissenfels,  Jan.  31,  1797.  He  composed  church  mu- 
sic and  piano  pieces. 

Glazounoff,  Alexander  Constantinovich,  Russian 
composer,  born  at  Petrograd,  Aug.  10,  1865 ;  died  Paris, 
Mar.  21,  1936;  at  the  age  of  nine  he  began  to  take 
lessons  in  piano  playing  and  elementary  theory  from 
Elenovsky,  and  at  thirteen  showed  great  aptitude  for 
composition.  In  1879  he  became  acquainted  with 
Balakireff ,  who  advised  him  to  continue  his  general 
education,  and  to  ground  himself  thoroughly  in  classical 
music.  Later  Balakireff  suggested  that  he  take  private 
lessons  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  two  years.  Glazounoff  had  a  pro- 
digious musical  memory,  and  has  himself  remarked 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  music  at  home  and  that 
everything  that  was  played  during  an  evening  remained 
firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  so  that  on  awakening  at  night 
he  could  recall  all  that  he  had  heard.  His  most  re- 
markable feat  of  memory  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
overture  to  Borodin's  Prince  Igor.  His  first  symphony, 
composed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  performed  by 
Balakireff  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Free  School  in 
1882.  Other  notable  works  of  his  early  period  were 
the  string  quartet  in  D  and  the  piano  suite  on  the  theme 
S  (es),  A,  C,  H  (B  flat),  A,  the  diminutive  of  his  own 
name,  Alexander.  His  first  overture  was  performed 
at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society 
under  the  baton  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  Glazounoff  had 
the  friendly  cooperation  of  Liszt  which  aided  him 
greatly  in  becoming  known  outside  of  his  native  coun- 
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try.  His  earliest  successes  abroad  dated  from  about 
1884,  when  his  pieces  were  played  at  Weimar  and  Paris. 
Glazounoff's  creative  abilities  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  instrumental  music.  Unlike  many  of  his 
compatriots,  he  was  not  attracted  to  opera,  nor  was  he 
a  prolific  writer  of  songs.  Theoretically  a  member  of 
what  was  called  the  new  Russian  school,  he  is  separated 
from  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Moussorgsky  by  his  lean- 
ing toward  the  classical  forms.  The  last  to  join  the 
circle  of  Balakireff,  he  came  at  a  time  when  solidarity 
of  opinion  was  no  longer  essential.  In  one  respect  he 
was  unique ;  he  was  the  only  Russian  composer  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  Brahms.  Among  his  works  are 
the  symphonic  poem  Stenka  Rasin,  the  orchestral  fan- 
tasy The  Forest,  Reverie  for  horn  and  piano,  symphonic 
picture  The  Kremlin,  the  ballets  Raymonds  and  Tfie 
Seasons,  the  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  and  the  or- 
chestral suite  Aus  dem  Mitteldter. 

Glazounoff  Quartet,  contemporary  Russian  string 
quartet  founded  at  Petrograd.  Its  members  were: 
Lukashevsky,  first  violin;  Pechnikoff,  second  violin; 
Ryvkin,  viola;  and  Mogilevsky,  violoncello.  Classic 
compositions  predominate  in  the  extensive  repertory. 

Gleason,  Frederic  Grant,  American  composer,  born 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1848;  died  Chicago,  Dec. 
6,  1903.  He  studied  with  Dudley  Buck,  and  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Loeschhorn,  Weitzmann, 
Haupt  and  Beringer,  taught  at  the  Hershey  School, 
Chicago,  became  director  of  the  Auditorium  Conserva- 
tory there,  and  music  critic  on  the  Chicago  "Tribune" 
from  1884  to  1889.  His  compositions  include  the 
operas  Otto  Visconti  and  Montezuma;  the  symphonic 
poem  Edris;  orchestral  Sketches;  a  piano  concerto; 
piano  trios;  an  organ  sonata,  cantatas,  church  music 
and  songs. 

Gleason,  Harold,  American  organist,  born  Jefferson, 
O.,  Apr.  26,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Bonnet.  After  holding  im- 
portant positions  in  New  York,  he  went  to  Rochester 
as  head  of  the  organ  department,  Eastman  School  of 
Music. 

Glebov,  Igor,  see  Asafiev,  Boris. 

Glee,  a  composition  for  three  or  more  voices  with- 
out accompaniment;  the  earliest  glees  came  into  ex^ 
istence  in  England  about  1700,  many  years  after  the 
madrigal.  The  glees  of  Samuel  Webbe  (1740-1816) 
are  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  examples  of  this 
style  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music.  The  glee  employs 
the  major  and  minor  modes  as  well  as  perfect  cadence. 
The  madrigal  was  built  up  contrapuntally  on  a  few  sub- 
jects ;  the  glee  had  many  harmonized  subjects  that  were 
rarely  developed. 

Gleeson- White,  Cicely,  contemporary  English  oper- 
atic soprano,  born  Christchurch,  Hants ;  pupil  of  Anna 
Williams  at  Royal  College  of  Music.  She  has  sung 
chiefly  Wagnerian  roles  at  Covent  Garden,  at  British 
festivals,  and  has  won  commendation  from  Elgar. 
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Gleich  (Ger.),  equal. 

Gleich,  Ferdinand,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Erfurt,  Dec.  17,  1816;  died  at  Lange- 
briick,  near  Dresden,  May  22,  1898;  pupil  in  philos- 
ophy and  music  of  Fink  at  Leipzig.  He  was  music 
critic  for  twenty  years  of  the  Dresdner  Anzeiger;  his 
writings  include  a  valuable  manual  on  instrumentation, 
and  several  opera  guides.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano  pieces  and  symphonic  music. 

Gleichauf,  Franz  Xaver,  German  teacher  and  ar- 
ranger; died  Frankfort-on-Main,  1856.  His  works  in- 
clude piano  arrangements  of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  for  four  hands. 

Gleissberg,  Alfred,  German  oboeist,  born  Rock- 
stedt,  Nov.  26,  1864.  He  is  known  as  an  oboe  virtuoso, 
and  for  his  association  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  written  an  oboe 
method. 

Gleissenberg,  Rudolf,  German  theatrical  and  music 
publisher  at  Leipzig  since  1896. 

Gleissner,  Franz,  German  music  printer  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Neustadt-on-the-Waldnab  in  1760;  died 
at  Munich  after  1815.  He  was  the  first  to  print  music 
by  lithographic  process,  a  method  still  used,  and  in 
1798  was  in  partnership  with  Senef  elder,  the  inventor ; 
the  following  year  he  set  up  a  litho-printing  works  for 
J.  A.  Andre  at  Offenbach.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  several  ballets,  chamber  music,  an  oratorio  and 
some  masses. 

Gleitsmann  (or  Gleitzmann),  Paul,  German  violin- 
ist, lutenist,  gambist  and  composer,  born  at  Weissenf  els 
about  1660;  died  Nov.  n,  1710.  He  was  employed  by 
the  Count  Schwarzburgh  Arnstadt,  and  wrote  church 
music  and  chamber  music. 

Gleitz,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  near  Kassel, 
Sept.  13,  1862 ;  died  Torgau-on-Elbe,  June  1920. 

Glen,  Annie,  English  writer  on  music,  born  Agra, 
India,  Aug.  14,  1859.  Her  books  include  How  to  Ac- 
company and  Music  in  Its  Social  Aspect. 

Glen,  John,  Scotch  manufacturer  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  music  editor,  born  Edinburgh,  June  13, 
J833;  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1904.  He. succeeded  his 
father  Thomas  Macbean  Glen  in  the  instrument  busi- 
ness, but  confined  his  efforts  to  bagpipes;  his  product 
is  unrivaled.  An  authority  on  Scottish  music,  he  pub- 
lished The  Glen  Collection  of  Scottish  Dance  Music, 
1891-1895 ;  and  Early  Scottish  Melodies,  1900. 

Glen,  Thomas  Macbean,  Scottish  musical  instru- 
ment manufacturer,  born  Fifeshire,  May,  1804;  died 
July  12,  1873;  father  of  John  Glen.  He  started  his 
business  in  Edinburgh  in  1827.  He  invented  a  wooden 
ophicleide,  named  "Serpentcleide." 

Glenck,  Hermann  von,  Swiss  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Zurich,  Jan.  5,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Kempter  and 
Kahn.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  instrumen- 
tal, operatic,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 


Glenn,  Mabelle,  contemporary  American  music  edu- 
cator and  editor,  born  at  Oneida,  111. ;  author  of  several 
public  school  music  textbooks. 

Gletle,  Johann  Melchior,  I7th  century  Swiss  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Bremgarten;  died  be- 
fore 1684. 

Gli  (It.),  the  (masc.pl.). 

Glicibarifona,  (i)  a  wind  instrument  invented  in 
Italy  about  1827  by  Catterini;  (2)  a  small  harmonium 
with  a  four-octave  keyboard. 

Glickh,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer,  cellist,  teacher, 
and^  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  28,  1864;  pupil  of 
Hellmesberger.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
choral,  operatic,  instrumental,  and  orchestral  works. 

Glide,  the  smooth  connection  of  two  sounds  or  tones 
by  slurring  or  sliding. 

Glidewell,  S.  R.,  contemporary  American  violin 
maker  and  repairer  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  In  1894 
he  began  making  violins  on  the  classic  Italian  models, 
but  after  much  study  of  tonal  qualities  he  developed 
his  own  model.  His  instruments  require  two  years  to 
make,  are  covered  with  an  oil  varnish,  and  have  excel- 
lent tone.  He  brands  them  in  the  wood. 

Gliere,  Reinhold  Moritzovich,  Russian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Kiev,  Jan.  n,  1875.  He  had 
some  preliminary  musical  training  in  his  native  city, 
but  did  not  take  up  the  intensive  study  of  music  until 
his  twentieth  year,  when  he  entered  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  became  a  pupil  of  Taneieff  and  Ippolitow- 
Iwanpw,  winning  a  gold  medal  in  composition.  In  1902 
his  first  symphony  was  performed  in  Moscow,  and  its 
cool  reception  convinced  him  that  further  study  was 
necessary;  he  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Germany, 
and  returning  to  Russia,  became  professor  at  the  Kiev 
Conservatory,  later  going  to  Moscow  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity. In  the  meantime  he  composed  indefatigably, 
and  his  works  began  to  attract  more  attention.  His 
ballet  The  Red  Poppy  became  exceedingly  popular, 
chiefly  on  account  of  one  of  the  movements  called  The 
Sailor's  Dance.  Other  compositions  include  string 
quartets,  sextets,  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  the  ballets  Chrysis  and  Cleopatm;  also 
music  for  the  Greek  play,  Lysistrata. 

Glimes,  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  de,  Belgian  pianist,  vo- 
cal teacher  and  composer,  born  Brussels,  Jan.  24,  1814; 
died  there,  Oct.  4,  1881;  pupil  of  Fetis.  He  taught 
for  twenty  years  in  London.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Glindemann,  Willi,  German  theatre  director  and 
composer,  born  Jan.  24,  1889.  He  has  lived  in  Ko- 
blenz and  composed  dances. 

Glinka,  Ludmila  Ivanovna,  see  Schestakowa,  Lud- 
mila  Ivanovna. 

Glinka,  Michail  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer,  born 
Novospaskoe,  near  Smolensk,  June  i,  1804;  died  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  15,  1857.    He  was  a  nobleman,  and  as  a  child 
was  reared  in  a  secluded  atmosphere  which  made  him 
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sickly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  studied  at  Petrograd, 
and  later  violin  with  Bohm,  theory  with  C.  Mayer,  and 
piano  with  John  Field  in  Moscow.  He  became  an  ex- 
pert pianist,  and  after  living  for  four  years  in  Venice, 
Rome,  Milan  and  Naples  in  an  attempt  to  improve  his 
health,  he  studied  with  G.  W.  Dehn  at  Berlin.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  turned  from  being  an  amateur  com- 
poser, and  conceived  the  idea  of  composing  a  national 
opera.  In  1836  the  result  of  this  determination  was 
seen  when  his  A  Life  for  the  Czar  was  produced  with 
great  success  in  Petrograd.  This  opera  has  never  lost 
its  popularity,  and  has  the  added  distinction  of  being 
the  first  inherently  national  Russian  opera.  It  was 
followed  in  1842  by  a  second  successful  opera,  Russian 
and  Ludmilla,  based  on  Pushkin's  poem  which  the 
author  had  partially  arranged  for  the  opera.  In  both  of 
these  works  Glinka  used  Russian  musical  themes  and 
motives,  and  national  color  in  the  orchestration.  In 
1844  he  gave  orchestral  concerts  in  Paris  which  were 
highly  praised  by  Berlioz,  and  then  went  to  Madrid  and 
Seville,  where  his  orchestral  works,  Jota  aragonesa  and 
Souvenir  d'une  nuit  d'ete  a  Madrid  were  performed. 
After  living  in  Italy,  Warsaw,  Paris  and  Petrograd, 
he  went  to  Berlin  in  1856  to  visit  his  teacher  Dehn, 
and  died  there.  Glinka  gave  Russian  music  the  right 
to  take  its  proper  position  among  the  music  of  the  west- 
ern nations;  his  works  include  numerous  orchestral 
pieces,  chamber  music,  piano  music,  vocal  quartets  and 
songs. 

Glinski,  Mateusz,  Polish  composer,  music  critic,  and 
conductor,  born  Warsaw,  Apr.  6,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Barce- 
wicz,  Riemann,  Schering,  Glasunoff,  and  Tscherepnin. 
He  has  composed  songs  and  piano  works,  and  written 
on  modern  music. 

Glissando  (Italian  "sliding"),  an  effect  produced  on 
the  piano  by  sliding  the  back  of  the  finger  over  the 
white  keys  very  rapidly.  The  glissando  on  the  violin 
is  an  exaggerated  portamento.  Harp  glissandos  are 
most  effective  because  the  pedals  render  possible  a 
variety  of  s.cales. 

Glisse  (Fr.,  from  glister  to  slide),  a  direction  that 
a  passage  should  be  performed  smoothly  and  flow- 
ingly;  same  as  (It.)  glissando. 

Glocke  (Gen),  bell;  glokchen,  a  small  bell;  glocken- 
ist,  a  bell  ringer. 

Glockengamba,  the  German  name  of  the  organ-stop 
called  Bell  Gamba. 

Glockenspiel  (Ger.),  (i)  a  series  of  tuned  bells  or 
metal  rods,  employed  in  military  bands  and  orchestras, 
and  played  by  one  performer  by  means  of  small  ham- 
mers or  a  keyboard.  Another  similar  instrument  is 
used  in  military  bands,  the  bars  being  arranged  on  a 
lyre-shaped  frame,  and  called  the  Bell  Lyra  (q.v.)  ;  a 
style  used  in  Germany  consists  of  a  series  of  inverted 
cups  made  of  metal,  arranged  on  a  support  held  in  the 
hand;  (2)  a  percussion  organ-stop  of  short  compass, 
made  of  disk-shaped  bells,  spiral  rods,  steel  bars  or 
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bell-metal  tubes,  sounded  by  a  hammer  action  operated 
by  an  electro-pneumatic  mechanism.  It  produces  an 
interesting  effect  in  combination  with  certain  labial 
stops,  and  may  occasionally  be  used  alone. 

Glockenton  or  Glockleinton,  a  German  term  for  the 
organ-stop  called  Campana. 

Gloggl,  Franz,  Viennese  music  publisher,  born  at 
Linz  in  1797 ;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  23,  1872. 

Gloggl,  Franz  Xaver,  Austrian  music  director, 
writer  and  conductor,  born  Linz,  Feb.  21,  1764;  died 
there,  July  16,  1839. 

Gloggner,  Karl,  Swiss  concert  pianist,  vocal  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Zurich,  Dec.  18,  1886.  He  has 
composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Glombig,  Eberhard,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  May  17,  1904;  pupil  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  and  Stern  Conservatory.  He  has  composed 
salon  music. 

Gloria  Dei,  a  Swedish  church  near  Philadelphia,  said 
to  have  been  the  first  American  church  equipped  with 
an  organ.  After  the  appointment  of  Justus  Falckner 
as  pastor,  the  Gloria  Dei  Church  was  active  in  bringing 
to  the  people  choral  and  instrumental  music  which  had 
been  denied  them  by  the  prejudices  of  the  Quakers. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Great  Doxology,  used  in  the 
liturgies  of  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches. 
The  English  version  begins  "Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 
It  is  sometimes  called  Angelic  Hymn,  because  it  is 
based  upon  the  short  song  in  Luke  2:14,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  angels. 

Gloria  Patri  (Glory  be  to  the  father),  the  Lesser 
Doxology,  used  in  the  liturgies  of  almost  all  churches. 
Its  Latin  text  is  "Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto, 
sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  saecula 
saeculorum.  Amen." 

Gloria  Tibi  (Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord),  the  accla- 
mation after  the  announcement  of  the  gospel  for  the 
day  in  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches. 

Glosch,  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, 1732;  died  there,  Oct.  21,  1809.  He  wrote  pieces 
for  flute  and  for  piano. 

Glotzner,  Karl  Hermann,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Nuremberg,  Jan.  16,  1897.  His  works  in- 
clude choruses,  songs  and  a  violin  concerto. 

Gloucester  (England),  a  city  musically  important  as 
being  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Three  Choirs  Festivals, 
which  also  includes  Worcester  and  Hereford. "  The 
Three  Choirs  Festivals  are  the  largest  provincial  fes- 
tivals in  Great  Britain,  and  date  from  1724.  They  are 
held  annually,  in  rotation,  in  the  three  cathedral  cities, 
and  are  usually  conducted  by  the  cathedral  organist  of 
the  city  in  which  they  are  held. 

Glover,  Charles  W.,  English  violinist,  director  and 
composer,  born  at  London  in  Feb.  1806;  died  there, 
Mar.  23,  1863.  Composed  music  to  such  texts  as, 
"Sing  not  that  song  to  me,  sweet  bird." 
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Glover,  James  Mackey,  Irish  composer  and  director, 
born  Kingstown,  June  18,  1861 ;  died  Hastings,  Sept. 
8,  I931;  *or  ^irty  years  director  of  music  at  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1893-1922.  His  works  include 
Christmas  pieces  and  an  autobiography. 

Glover,  John  William,  Irish  violinist,  teacher  of 
vocal  music,  director,  lecturer,  and  composer,  born  Dub- 
lin, June  19,  1815;  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1899. 

Glover,  Sarah  Ann,  English  music  writer,  born  at 
Norwich,  England,  in  1785;  died  Malvern,  Oct.  20, 
1867.  She  was  the  inventor  of  the.  Tonic  Sol-fa  sys- 
tem of  notation;  in  1845  she  issued  A  Manual  of  the 
Nomich  Sol-fa  System  which  the  Rev.  John  Curwen 
later  modified  and  promulgated.  She  also  wrote  Man- 
ltd  Containing  a  Development  of  the  Tetrachordal  Sys- 
tem. 

Glover,  Stephen,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  London,  Dec.  7,  1812;  died  Bayswater,  Dec.  7, 
1870.  His  works  include  sacred  and  sentimental  songs, 
ballads,  duets  and  piano  pieces,  a  chamber  opera  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  a  collection  entitled  Songs  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  a  setting  of  Longfellow's  Excelsior. 

Glover,  William,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  London,  1822 ;  pupil  of  Walmisky.  He  composed 
songs,  chamber  music,  oratorios  and  a  cantata. 

Glower,  Howard,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Kilburn,  June  6,  1819;  died  New  York,  Oct.  28, 
1875.  He  conducted  the  orchestra  at  Niblo's  Garden 
in  New  York  from  1868,  and  composed  operas,  can- 
tatas and  a  symphony. 

Gluck,  Alma  (stage  name  Reba  Fiersohn),  Ruma- 
nian soprano,  born  Bucharest,  May  n,  1884;  pupil  of 
Buzzi-Peccia  and  Sembrich;  wife  of  Zimbalist.  She 
came  to  New  York  at  five,  made  her  debut  in  Massenet's 
Werther  at  the  Metropolitan  in  1909,  and  sang  there 
until  1912,  when  she  prepared  for  concert  work  by 
studying  with  Marcella  Sembrich  in  Berlin.  In  1914 
she  married  the  violinist,  Ef rem  Zimbalist.  She  sang 
twenty  operatic  roles. 

Gluck,  August,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Hesse,  July  15,  1852;  died  Offenbach-on-Main,  Mar. 
19,  1914;  pupil  at  the  Berlin  Institute  for  Church- 
Music.  He  was  an  organist  and  choral  conductor  in 
Biel,  St.  Gallen,  Winterthur,  Schaffhausen  and  Frank- 
foft-on-Main,  and  composed  male  choruses. 

Gluck,  Christoph  Willibald,  German  composer, 
born  at  Weidenwang,  near  Neumarkt,  Upper  Palatinate, 
July  2,  1714;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1787.  His 
parents  lived  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  his 
father,  Alexander,  being  a  forester,  and  Christoph 
passed  his  early  days  at  the  castle  of  Eisenberg.  When 
he  reached  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Kommotau,  Bohemia,  where  he  had  his  first 
lessons  in  violin,  harpsichord  and  organ  playing.  Later 
he  went  to  Prague,  studying  under  Czernohorsky,  and 
adding  'cello  playing  to  his  accomplishments.  During 
this  time  he  made  a  precarious  living  by  singing  in 
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church,  playing  the  violin  for  peasant  dances  and  giving 
concerts  in  nearby  towns.  At  the  Vienna  home  of 
Prince  Lobkowitz  Gluck  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Prince  Melzi,  a  distinguished  amateur,  who  employed 
him  in  his  private  orchestra,  took  him  to  Milan,  and 
placed  him  with  Sammartmi  to  complete  his  studies  in 
harmony.  About  1741  he  began  to  write  operas,  which 
were  performed  at  Milan,  Venice  and  Crema.  The 
works  of  this  early  period  included  Artaserse,  Demetrio 
and  Artamene;  as  a  result  of  their  success,  Gluck  was 
invited  to  London  in  1745,  where  he  produced  La  caduta 
de'  Giganti  and  a  revised  version  of  Artamene,  both 
without  success.  Handel  declared  that  the  music  was 
detestable,  and  criticized  Gluck  severely  for  his  lack 
of  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint ;  it  was  quite  true  that 
these  early  operas  were  extremely  commonplace,  and 
that  Gluck's  knowledge  of  musical  forms  was  extremely 
limited.  In  1746  he  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  The- 
atre as  a  performer  on  the  musical  glasses,  called  by 
the  English,  "harmonica."  Gluck's  visit  to  England 
served  to  deflate  his  vanity,  and  caused  him  to  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  his  gifts,  eventually  bringing  about  a 
complete  change  in  his  style.  He  listened  carefully  to 
Rameau's  admirably  appropriate  recitatives,  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  in  Paris,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Italian  opera  in  most  instances  was 
something  for  which  the  plot  provided  the  only  excuse 
for  its  existence.  With  this  in  mind,  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  resolved  to  study  esthetics  as  applied  to  music, 
and  to  investigate  the  languages  and  literature  of  vari- 
ous countries ;  Semiramide  riconosciuta,  first  performed 
at  Vienna  in  1748,  was  a  decided  step  in  advance,  and 
in  it  may  be  detected  the  germ  of  some  of  Gluck's  most 
distinctive  qualities.  On  Sept.  15,  1750,  Gluck  married 
Marianna  Pergin,  whose  father  had  been  a  rich  mer- 
chant. There  followed  a  long  list  of  operas,  including 
Antigono,  performed  at  Rome  in  1756,  for  which  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur, 
which  gave  him  the  title  of  "Ritter"  or  "Chevalier." 
Until  1761  Gluck  was  located  permanently  at  Vienna, 
where  he  wrote  divertissements  for  the  palaces'  of 
Laxenburg  and  Schonbrunn,  composed  airs  for  the 
comedies  or  comic  operettas  performed  at  the  court 
theatre,  and  produced  a  three-act  opera  of  which  noth- 
ing has  survived  except  the  title,  Tetide.  These  years, 
apparently  wasted,  were  probably  the  most  profitable  of 
his  life;  he  acquired  flexibility  of  style,  and  secured 
powerful  patrons,  meanwhile  keeping  his  ultimate  aim, 
the  reform  of  opera,  steadily  in  mind.  His  most  fa- 
mous work,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  the  libretto  by 
Calzabigi,  produced  at  Vienna,  Oct.  5,  1762,  immedi- 
ately called  attention  to  the  aims  of  the  great  reformer. 
However,  after  this  excellent  work,  he  resumed  the 
writing  of  inconsequential  trifles  to  please  the  fancy  of 
the  nobility  who  stood  between  him  and  starvation.  At 
length,  feeling  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  him  to  bring 
his  ideas  before  the  public,  he  again  enlisted  the  services 
of  the  poet  Calzabigi  and  produced  Alceste  oil  Dec,  16, 
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1767.  This  was  followed  three  years-  later  by  Paris 
and  Helen.  His  theory  was  not  new,  as  it  had  already 
been  outlined  by  Benedetto  Marcello  in  his  Teatro  alia 
moda,  but  Gluck,  in  the  two  works  just  mentioned, 
gave  ample  proof  of  his  ability  to  write  dramatic  music 
which  really  interpreted  the  emotional  content  of  the 
text.  In  spite  of  Gluck's  popularity  in  Vienna,  his 
countrymen  refused  to  accept  his  theories,  and  the  criti- 
cism of  his  new  style  was  so  severe  that  he  resolved  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  elsewhere.  With  this  in  view  he 
enlisted  the  aid  of  Bailly  du  Rollet,  an  attache  of  the 
French  embassy  in  Vienna,  and  together  they  cast  about 
for  a  drama  suitable  for  proving  the  sound  common 
sense  of  his  musical  theories;  they  selected  Racine's 
Iphigenie,  and  the  opera  was  written  in  French'  and 
produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1774.  Gluck  took  ever}' 
measure  he  could  think  of  to  ensure  success,  but  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do,  had  it  not  been  for  the  powerful 
protection  of  his  former  pupil,  Marie  Antoinette,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  failed  in  getting  the 
work  performed,  so  great  was  the  opposition  aroused 
by  his  arrival  in  France.  However,  owing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  court,  and  the  extreme  care  taken  in  its 
preparation,  Iphigenie  en  Aulide  was  favorably  re- 
ceived, making  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  French 
opera.  Its  success  sounded  the  doom  of  the  antiquated 
works  of  Lully  and  Rameau,  and  brought  about  in 
grand  opera  the  reforms  already  effected  by  Philidor, 
Monsigny  and  Gretry  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera- 
Comique.  Iphigenie  was  speedily  followed  by  a  French 
translation  and  adaptation  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
which  made  a  profound  impression  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  although  Gluck  had  been  compelled  to  transpose 
the  part  of  Orpheus  for  a  tenor  because  there  was  no 
contralto  capable  of  singing  the  role.  After  this  there 
were  several  unimportant  works  written  and  performed 
at  the  request  of  Gluck's  patron,  Marie  Antoinette,  each 
of  which  was  a  failure.  Gluck,  however,  consoled  him- 
self by  producing  a  French  version  of  Alceste  which 
was  equally  as  successful  as  Orpheus.  With  the  idea 
of  demonstrating  his  excellence  in  comedy  as  well  as 
tragedy,  Gluck  wrote  Amnide,  first  performed  in  1777. 
This  work  was  composed  in  answer  to  those  who  had 
accused  him  of  inability  to  write  beautiful  melodies; 
the  excitement  it  aroused  was  extraordinary.  Piccinni 
had  recently  arrived  in  Paris  and  was  preparing  his 
Roland  for  performance  four  months  after  Armide. 
Admirers  of  the  fast  dying  Italian  opera  were  furious 
at  Gluck's  success;  the  attack  was  led  by  Marmontel, 
aided  by  Ginguene,  d'Alembert  and  Coqueau,  and  the 
defenders  were  Suard  and  the  Abbe  Arnaud.  The 
vitriolic  word-fight  which  ensued  is  well  known.  The 
assault  on  Gluck  and  his  methods  was  met  by  the 
Abbe  Arnaud  with  an  excellent  treatise  on  musical 
esthetics,  a  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  reform- 
er's principles,  based  on  Gluck's  own  dedication  pre- 
fixed to  the  score  of  Alceste.  Briefly  Gluck  outlined 
his  intended  improvements  in  the  following  vein:  that 
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he  resolved  to  avoid  the  many  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  Italian  opera  due  to  the  unwise  compliance  of  com- 
posers with  the  vain  demands  of  the  singers;  that  he 
endeavored  to  enforce  the  expression  of  the  poetry  by 
the  use  of  music,  without  interrupting  the  action  or 
weakening  it  by  superfluous  ornament;  that  he  thought 
it  unwise  to  hurry  through  the  second  part  of  a  song 
in  order  to  repeat  the  first  part  four  times  over,  or  to 
finish  the  air  where  the  sense  does  not  end,  so  that  the 
singer  might  vary  the  passage  at  pleasure;  and  that 
the  overture  ought  to  indicate  the  subject  and  prepare 
the  audience  for  the  mood  of  the  composition.  These, 
and  many  other  of  his  tenets  were  carefully  observed 
by  Gluck  in  composing  his  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  pro- 
duced in  Paris  with  immense  success,  May  18,  1779. 
This  work  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  Gluck's 
genius ;  with  this  grand  conception  he  completely  proved 
his  superiority  over  Piccinni,  whose  opera  of  the  same 
title  could  not  make  any  headway  against  that  of  his 
rival.  £cho  et  Narcisse  was  the  last  work  composed 
for  the  Paris  Opera.  It  was  not  very  successful.  One 
of  the  airs,  Hymn  to  Love,  has  since  been  introduced 
into  Orpheus.  Gluck  had  planned  a  work  to  be  called 
Les  Dancfides,  but  an  apoplectic  seizure  forced  him  to 
discontinue  his  labors,  and  he  handed  the  libretto  to 
his  pupil,  Salieri.  He  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he 
passed  his  latter  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  position 
secured  by  his  fame  until  he  died  of  a  second  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Gluck's  fame  rests  on  the  reforms  he 
brought  about  in  dramatic  composition.  His  instru- 
mental works  and  church  music  are  of  no  importance 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  him.  From  the  Italian 
opera  he  retained  all  the  valuable  features,  added  to 
them  those  of  the  French  music,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  conceptions  a  great  knowledge  of  the  office  of 
the  orchestra  in  stage  productions,  illuminating  the 
whole  with  a  keen  sense  of  proportion. 

Gluck,  Margel,  American  violinist,  born  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  16,  1887;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer,  Anton 
Witek  and  Otokar  gevcik.  She  made  her  debut  at 
London  in  1908,  and  has  given  recitals  in  England  and 
the  United  States. 

Gluth,  Victor,  German  teacher  and  operatic  com- 
poser, born  Pilseri,  May  6,  1852;  died  Munich,  Jan.  17, 
1917. 

Glyn,  Margaret  Henrietta,  English  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  born  Ewell,  Feb.  28,  1865 ;  pupil  of  C.  J. 
Frost  and  Yorke  Trotter.  Her  writings  treat  musical 
form,  the  Elizabethan  virginal  composers  and  William 
Byrd. 

Glyndebourne  Opera,  The,  contemporary  English 
opera  company,  founded  in  1934  by  Captain  John 
Christie  on  his  estate  in  Sussex,  sixty  miles  from  Lon- 
don. There  is  a  specially  constructed  opera  house 
seating  five  hundred,  and  the  entire  project  is  modelled 
somewhat  after  the  Salzburg  Festival.  The  company 
and  productions  are  entirely  professional  in  character, 
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the  musical  director  being  Fritz  Busch,  and  the  pro- 
ducer, Carl  Ebert.  One  feature  of  the  performances 
is  that  either  a  table  d'hote  dinner,  or  cold  supper  is 
served  during  the  interval,  for  the  preparing  and  serv- 
ing of  which  a  staff  of  six  chefs  and  sixty  waiters  is 
kept  on  the  estate,  being  housed  in  a  special  dormitory. 
During  the  first  four  seasons  of  its  existence  this  unique 
opera  house  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  Mozart's  operas,  the  repertoire  including  Figaro, 
Zayberfiote,  Cosi  Fan  Tutti,  Entfuhrung  aus  dem 
Serail  and  Don  Giovanni.  All  these  productions  were 
of  an  exceptionally  high  caliber,  and  rank  among  the 
finest  given  in  England  in  many  years.  Mrs.  Christie, 
whose  stage  name  is  Audrey  Mildmay,  has  proved  to 
be  a  most  delightful  Zerlina  and  Susanna.  During  the 
1938  season  the  repertoire  was  expanded  to  include 
Verdi's  Macbeth  for  its  first  English  performances, 
and  Donizetti's  light  opera  Don  Pasquale.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  company  is  half  English  and  half  foreign. 

Gmeiner,  Lula,  see  Mysz-Gmeiner,  Lula. 

Gmelch,  Joseph,  German  musicologist,  born  Miihl- 
hausen,  Apr.  22,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Peter  Wagner.  He  has 
written  on  medieval  music. 

Gmiir,  Theodor,  Swiss  organist  and  composer,  born 
St.  Gallen,  Feb.  14,  1859;  organist  and  choirmaster  in 
Cork.  His  works  include  masses,  choruses  and  an 
opera. 

Gnauck,  Gustav,  German  music  publisher  in  Dres- 
den, born  Burkan,  Mar.  21,  1866.  His  firm  specializes 
in  military  music,  and  he  has  composed  soldiers'  march- 
ing songs  and  dances. 

Gnecchi,  Vittorio,  Italian  composer,  born  Milan,  July 
17,  1876;  pupil  of  Saladino  and  Coronaro  and  at  the 
Giuseppe  Verdi  Conservatory,  Milan.  Besides  songs 
and  an  overture,  he  wrote  the  operas  Virtii  d'Amore 
and  Cassandra.  The  latter,  produced  under  Toscanini 
in  Bologna  in  1905,  caused  some  discussion;  it  was 
discovered  that  fifty  themes  in  Cassandra  were  identi- 
cal with  themes  in  Strauss's  Electra,  composed  earlier. 
G.  Tebaldini  wrote  an  article  attempting  to  explain  this 
identity  of  themes. 

Gnecco,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  musical 
director,  born  at  Genoa  in  1769;  died  at  Milan  in  1810. 

Gneiss,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Neu-Ruppin, 
Feb.  25,  1883 ;  pup*1  of  Juon  and  F-  E-  Koch.  He  has 
composed  a  Lustige  Suite,  a  sinfonietta,  an  overture, 
much  chamber  music,  some  of  them  for  wind  instru- 
ments, piano  pieces,  organ  pieces,  Pictures  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  for  baritone  and  orchestra,  choruses,  and 
songs,  of  which  some  have  orchestra  or  string  quartet 
scores. 

Gniessin,  Michael  Fabianovich,  Russian  composer, 
born  Rostov-on-Don,  Jan.  23,  1883.  He  studied  at 
the  Petrograd  Conservatory  where  his  teachers  were 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff;  in  1911  he  went  to 
Berlin  to  acquaint  himself  with  German  music.  He 
remained  there  several  years,  and  his  style  of  compo- 
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sition  acquired  much  polish  during  his  sojourn  there. 
Upon  his  return  to  Russia  he  became  a  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  composed  a  great  deal  his  works 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  uncertainty;  works  such 
as  the  Piano  Quintet  and  The  Conqueror  Worm,  writ- 
ten during  his  stay  in  Berlin,  have  been  characterized 
as  tentative  and  experimental.  It  seemed  that  musical 
inspiration  came  only  to  him  as  the  result  of  great 
effort,  and  that  he  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  most 
of  his  work.  He  found  his  true  idiom  of  expression 
when  he  associated  himself  with  Alexander  Kreyn  in 
the  production  of  Jewish  music.  As  a  result  of  the 
composition  of  such  operas  as  The  Youth  of  Abraham 
and  The  Maccabeans  he  earned  the  sobriquet  "The 
Jewish  Glinka."  There  is  fire  and  madness  in  this 
music  and  one  hears  also  the  strange  pathos  of  the 
Hebrews.  These  operas  marked  a  new  form  of  vo- 
calism  which  Gniessin  is  said  to  have  invented,  musical 
reading  which  was  not  declamation  but  a  rhythm  read- 
ing with  prescribed  variations  in  pitch.  This  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  but  the  inventor  has  high  hopes 
for  it.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  his  com- 
positions include  the  orchestral  works  After  Shelley, 
The  Rose  and  the  Cross,  and  Triumph  of  Revolution. 

Gnocchus  (Gnocchi),  Joannes  Baptista,  i6th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  of  sacred  music,  born  Parma. 

G.O.,  abbreviation  for  Great  Organ. 

Gobatti,  Stefano,  Italian  operatic  composer,  born 
Bergantino,  July  5,  1852;  died  insane  at  Bologna,  Dec. 
20,  1913. 

Gobbaerts,  Jean  Louis  (pen  names  Levi,  Ludovic, 
and  Streabbog),  Belgian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Antwerp,  Sept.  28,  1835;  died  Saint-Gilles,  May  5, 
1886;  pupil  of  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  composed 
a  great  number  of  piano  pieces. 

Gobbi,  Aloys,  Bohemian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Pest,  Dec.  20,  1844. 

Gobbi,  Henri,  Hungarian  pianist,  composer  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Pest,  June  7,  1842;  died  Mar.  22,  1920; 
pupil  of  Robert  Volkmann  and  Franz  Liszt.  He  com- 
posed piano  pieces,  male  choruses  and  a  festival  can- 
tata for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Liszt's  public  career. 

Gobel,  Johann  Ferdinand,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Silesia,  1817;  pupil  of  Pixis;  musical 
director  in  Breslau.  He  wrote  overtures,  violin  pieces 
and  songs. 

Gobel,  Karl  Heinrich  Eduard,  German  pianist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  n,  1815;  died 
Bromberg,  Oct.  26,  1879. 

Gobelinus  Persona,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
at  Paderborn  in  1358;  died  Boddeken,  Nov.  17,  1421. 
Wrote  a  treatise  on  plain  song. 

Gobert,  Thomas,  French  I7th  century  composer, 
died  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1672 ;  canon  of  Ste.  Chapelle  and 
Master  of  the  Royal  Chapel.  He  published  a  para- 
phrase of  the  psalms  which  reached  several  editions. 


GOBETTI— GODFREY,  ARTHUR 


Gobetti,  Francesco,  late  i;th  and  early  i8th  century 
Venetian  violin  maker.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  used  Stradivarius's  early  in- 
struments as  his  models. 

Gockel,  August,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
at  Willibadessen,  Westphalia,  in  1831;  died  there  in 
1861.  He  studied  under  Mendelssohn  and  Plaidy  at 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  toured  the  United  States  in 
1853 ;  his  works  include  a  concerto  and  some  pieces  for 
the  piano. 

Godard,  i6th  century  French  singer  and  composer 
of  chansons. 

Godard,  Benjamin  Louis  Paul,  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Aug.  18,  1849;  died  Cannes,  Jan.  10,  1895. 
His  preliminary  musical  training  consisted  of  violin 
lessons  under  Richard  Hammer;  he  then  entered  the 
Paris  Conservator}',  studying  harmony  with  Henri 
Reber,  applying  himself  to  theoretical  studies  with 
great  diligence,  and  twice  competing  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  without  success.  He  gained  valuable  experience 
by  writing  chamber  music,  and  becoming  violist  in  a 
number  of  chamber  music  societies.  About  this  time 
a  number  of  pieces  for  piano  and  numerous  songs  were 
produced  by  his  facile  and  prolific  pen;  he  also  mas- 
tered the  art  of  orchestration ;  an  example  of  his  work 
along  this  line  was  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  Schu- 
mann's Kinderscenen,  played  at  the  Concerts  du  Cha- 
telet  in  1876.  Two  violin  concertos  were  also  written 
during  this  period.  The  second,  the  Concerto  Roman- 
tique,  was  performed  by  Paul  Viardot  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  the  day.  In  1878  Godard  was  the 
winner  of  first  prize  in  a  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Paris  municipal  authorities.  The  prize  composition, 
Le  Tasse,  a  dramatic  symphony  with  solo  voices  and 
chorus,  on  a  poem  by  Grandmougin,  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  his  later  success.  It  was  received  at  the 
Concerts  du  Chatelet  in  1878  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm, and  Godard  was  encouraged  to  write  many  more 
symphonic  works.  Pasdeloup  became  Godard's  ardent 
advocate,  performing  many  of  his  works,  which  were 
often  conducted  by  the  composer  himself.  When  Pas- 
deloup discontinued  his  concerts,  Godard  revived  the 
"Concerts  Populaires"  under  the  name  "Concerts 
Modernes."  This  undertaking  was  not  well  received 
by  the  Parisian  public  and  it  lasted  only  one  season. 
As  a  composer  G"odard  was  a  conservative  of  the  most 
extreme  tendencies ;  he  contended  that  during  his  entire 
life  he  had  never  opened  a  Wagnerian  score,  and  he 
prided  himself  on  never  having  heard  a  note  of  the  great 
German's  music.  He  is  best  known  at  the  present  time 
by  the  "Berceuse"  from  his  opera  Jocelyn;  the  libretto 
of  this  opera  proved  unsuited  for  dramatic  purposes, 
but  the  music  contains  many  passages  of  real  dramatic 
power.  His  long  list  of  compositions  includes  a  num- 
ber of  short  and  touching  songs,  and  in  many  cases  he 
gave  expression  to  felicitous  melodic  ideas.  In  addition 
to  eight  operas,  including  the  one  mentioned  above, 
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Godard  wrote  a  number  of  symphonic  pieces,  incidental 
music  to  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  two  violin  con- 
certos, a  concerto  for  piano,  and  some  chamber  music. 

Godbid,  William,  I7th  century  English  printer  of 
music  from  type,  died  about  1678. 

Godchalk,  Eugene  Charles  Jean,  see  Godecharle, 
Eugene  Charles  Jean. 

Goddard,  Arabella,  English  pianist,  born  near  Saint- 
Malo,  Jan.  12,  1836;  died  Boulogne,  Apr.  6,  1922; 
pupil  of  Kalkbrenner,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Thalberg  and 
J.  W.  Davison,  whom  she  married.  At  the  age  o* 
eight  she  played  before  Queen  Victoria.  She  made 
an  impressive  debut  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Balfe  conducting,  on  Oct.  23, 
1850.  She  was  awarded  the  Beethoven  gold  medal  by 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society  and  made  world  tours 
in  1873-76. 

Goddard,  Joseph,  English  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  in  1833.  He  wrote  on  musicianship,  piano 
technique  and  the  development  of  the  opera. 

Godebrie,  Jacob,  see  Jacotin. 

Godebrye,  Jacques,  see  Jacotin. 

Godecharle  (alternate  spelling  Godchalk),  Eugene 
Charles  Jean,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Brussels,  Jan.  15,  1742;  died  there  about  1814.  Some 
of  his  works  were  published. 

Godefridus,  Jacobus,  see  Jacotin. 

Godefroid,  Dieudonne  Joseph  Guillaume  Felix, 
Belgian  harpist  and  composer,  born  Namur,  July  24, 
1818;  died  Villers-sur-Mer,  July  8,  1897.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  became  a  celebrated  virtuoso, 
and  after  many  years  in  Paris  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  Brussels.  His  works  include  several  operas  and 
compositions  for  the  harp. 

Godefroid,  Jules  Joseph,  Belgian  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  Namur,  Feb.  23,  1811 ;  died  Paris,  Feb.  27, 
1840.  He  was  a  skilful  harpist  who  composed  music 
for  harp  and  piano  and  two  light  operas. 

Gb'deke,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Hannover- 
schen,  Oct.  6,  1819;  died  Brake,  1890.  He  was  a 
preacher  and  composed  cantatas,  settings  for  male  cho- 
rus with  wind  instruments  to  Psalms  100  and  121,  an 
overture,  a  string  quartet,  organ  pieces,  choral  motets 
and  songs. 

Godfrey,  Adolphus  Frederick,  English  bandmaster 
and  composer,  born  at  London  in  1837;  died  there,  Aug. 
28,  1882.  He  was  bandmaster  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  and  wrote  a  great  quantity  of  dance  music. 

Godfrey,  Arthur  Eugene,  English  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Sept.  28,  1868;  chorister  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London.  He  then  became  a  theatrical  conductor  and 
music  advisor  to  Robert  Cocks  and  Company,  and  Hop- 
wood  and  Crew,  Ltd.  His  compositions  include  a 
string  quartet,  songs,  incidental  music,  and  a  musical 
comedy,  Little  Miss  Nobody. 


GODFREY,  CHARLES— GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 


Godfrey,  Charles,  English  military  bandmaster,  born 
Kingston,  Nov.  22,  1790;  died  Westminster,  Dec.  12, 
!863.  A  drummer  in  the  First  Royal  Surrey  Militia, 
in  1813  became  a  bassoonist  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
In  1825  he  was  made  bandmaster,  and  held  the  position 
until  his  death.  He  was  made  Musician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  King  in  1831,  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  and  ed- 
ited JulUen's  Journal,  the  first  journal  of  military  music 
in  England. 

Godfrey,  Charles,  Jr.,  English  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  on  Jan.  17,  1839;  son  °f  Charles 
Godfrey;  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In 
1869  he  became  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
He  was  a  professor  of  military  music  in  important 
London  music  schools  and  wrote  much  popular  dance 
music. 

Godfrey,  Charles  George,  English  bandmaster  and 
organist,  born  London,  Dec.  1866;  died  in  1919.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  was 
organist  of  St.  John's  Church,  Wapping,  bandmaster 
of  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  and  conductor  of 
numerous  military  bands,  as  well  as  being  musical  di- 
rector at  the  Spa,  Scarborough.  He  has  composed 
orchestral  works,  and  made  many  military  band  ar- 
rangements. 

Godfrey,  Daniel,  English  bandmaster  and  composer, 
born  Westminster,  Sept.  4,  1831 ;  died  Beeston,  near 
Nottingham,  June  30,  1903.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  later  became  professor  of 
military  music.  He  was  bandmaster  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  from  1856  to  1896,  and  then  formed  his  own 
band.  He  was  well  known  for  his  military  band 
waltzes,  including  Mabel  and  Hilda.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1872. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Daniel  Eyers,  English  conductor,  born 
London,  June  20,  1868;  son  of  Daniel  Godfrey.  He 
became  a  pupil  at  King's  College  School  and  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  where  he  studied 
clarinet  with  Lazarus,  harmony  with  Alfred  Caldicott, 
and  military  band  scoring  with  John  Hartmann.  He 
became  conductor  of  the  London  •  Military  Band,  and 
Corps  of  Commissionaires  Band,  and  in  1891  toured 
South  Africa  as  musical  director  of  the  Standard  Opera 
Company.  He  remained  temporarily  in  South  Africa 
as  conductor  of  the  Johannesburg  Globe  Theatre. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  musical  adviser  to 
"Olympia  Ltd.,"  and  in  1893  became  musical  director 
of  the  Corporation  of  Bournemouth.  There  he  in- 
creased the  B  original  band  of  twenty- four  pieces,  and 
within  two  years  was  presenting  symphony  concerts 
with  a  thirty-five  piece  orchestra.  The  name  of  the 
organization  was  changed  in  1896  to  the  Bournemouth 
Municipal  Orchestra,  and  by  1914  had  given  twelve 
hundred  concerts.  The  orchestra  now  numbers  sixty 
players.  In  1911  he  established  a  municipal  choir  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  voices.  During  the  thirty  years 


spent  at  Bournemouth  he  has  done  much  to  encourage 
English  composers. 

Godfrey,  Dan  Stuart,  English  bandmaster,  born 
London,  May  21,  1893;  son  of  Sir  Daniel  E.  Godfrey. 
He  studied  at  Sherborne  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  then  joined  the  Coldstream  Guards  to  qual- 
ify for  military  bandmastership.  He  served  in  the 
World  War,  and  then  conducted  at  Harrogate  and  St. 
Leonard's  and  helped  his  father  conduct  the  Bourne- 
mouth Musical  Festival. 

Godfrey,  Gavin,  Scottish  organist,  teacher  of  theory, 
editor  and  conductor,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1870. 

Godfrey,  Herbert  A.,  English  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  1869.  He  studied  at  Christ's  Hospital  and 
the  Royal  School  of  Art,  and  became  solo  cornetist  and 
conductor  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Military  Band.  In 
1896-97  he  conducted  at  Folkestone.  His  works  in-, 
elude  a  ballet,  The  Home  of  the  Butterflies,  1901,  and 
various  marches. 

Godfrey,  Percy,  English  composer,  was  born  in 
Derbyshire,  1859.  He  studied  under  Macfarren  and 
Prout,  and  in  1900  won  the  Lesley  Alexander  Prize  for 
a  piano  quintet.  He  wrote  the  march  performed  at  the 
Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  His  published  works, 
many  of  which  have  been  performed  by  the  leading 
English  bands  and  orchestras,  include  symphonies,  a 
suite  for  military  band,  Bal  Masque,  etc. 

Godowsky,  Leopold,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
was  born  Vilna,  Feb.  13,  1870.  He  studied  under 
Bargiel  and  Rudorff  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  also  at 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Camille  Saint-Saens. 
His  studies  were  interrupted  at  various  times  by  con- 
cert tours,  including  a  trip  to  America  in  1884  as  a  boy 
prodigy,  returning  here  in  1890,  and  remaining  for 
a  number  of  years  as  a  teacher  at  the  Broad  Street 
Conservatory  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
servatory. His  Berlin  debut  took  place  in  1900;  he 
made  his  home  there  for  nine  years,  and  later  became 
director  of  the  Master-School  of  Piano  Playing  at 
Vienna,  receiving  the  honorary  title  of  Imperial  Royal 
Professor.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1914,  returned 
to  America  and  settled  in  the  West  as  a  virtuoso  and 
teacher.  He  was  the  editor  of  The  Progressive  Series 
of  Piano  Lessons.  Among  his  original  works,  all  for 
the  piano,  are  a  sonata,  Chopin's  studies  arranged  for 
left  hand  alone,  concert  studies,  and  shorter  pieces,  in- 
cluding the  well-known  Alt  Wien. 

God  Save  the  King,  the  English  national  hymn,  us- 
ing the  same  melody  as  the  American  national  hymn, 
America.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a  hymn  written 
in  honor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  but  there  is  no 
way  of  proving  this  contention.  The  first  definite 
knowledge  of  it  is  that  it  was  a  Jacobite  hymn  of  about 
1745  in  praise  of  George  II.  It  was  first  publicly  sung 
on  Sept.  28,  1745,  at  both  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane  Theatres  on  the  defeat  of  John  Cope's  army  at 
Prestonpans.  The  musical  arrangement  for  Covent 


GODWIN-FOSTER— GOETSCHIUS 


Garden  was  made  by  Charles  Burner,  and  that  for 
Drury  Lane  by  Thomas  Arne.  It  appeared  in  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine"  in  Oct.  1745,  although  it  had 
already  been  published  in  the  Thesaurus  musicus  about 
1742.  Recent  investigations  by  A.  M.  Maginty  have 
succeeded,  in  tracing  the  piece  to  a  Catholic  antiphon 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  is  found  in  The 
Book  of  Hours;  and  also  as  a  Gregorian  chant  in  the 
Liber  usualis,  of  about  the  same  date.  The  tune  is 
used  for  a  German  national  hymn,  and  has  also  been 
adopted  by  at  least  twenty  other  nations. 

Godwin-Foster,  Dorothy,  English  composer,  born 
1889;  won  a  prize  for  a  violin  sonata. 

Goebel,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Cologne, 
Dec.  14,  1893.  He  is  a  music  teacher  in  Danzig,  and 
has  composed  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Goedecke,  Lebrecht,  German  contrabass  player  and 
composer,  born  Halberstadt,  Apr.  u,  1872.  He  plays 
in  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  has  com- 
posed solo  pieces  and  arrangements  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

Goedicke,  Alexander  Fedorovitch,  Russian  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  composer,  born  Moscow,  Mar.  4,  1877. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  musician  and  was  given  the 
best  instruction  obtainable  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
where  his  teachers  were  Pabst  and  Saf onoff .  Upon  his 
graduation,  Goedicke  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  and 
in  1900  won  the  Rubinstein  Prize  at  Vienna  with  a 
concerted  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Seven  years 
later  he  returned  to  Moscow  as  professor  in  the  school 
where  he  had  formerly  been  a  student.  Goedicke's 
work  has  certain  unmistakable  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Brahms,  a  characteristic  of  the  work  of  many  Rus- 
sians who  have  allowed  their  admiration  for  the  great 
German  composers  to  become  slightly  imitative.  His 
tendencies  are  quite  conservative,  and  he  has  an  admira- 
tion for  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Tschaikow- 
sky  and  Bach.  His  works  long  remained  unknown  on 
account  of  his  own  personal  modesty,  and  inability  to 
proclaim  his  art  to  the  world.  He  has  written  three 
symphonies,  which  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  of 
his  friends  might  have  been  entirely  neglected.  Among 
his  other  works  are  a  considerable  amount  of  chamber 
music,  many  piano  pieces  and  splendid  arrangements  of 
Russian  songs. 

Goehlich,  Hermann,  German  violist  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  Nov.  25,  1894.  He  studied  with  Hubay 
and  Marteau,  and  became  a  viola  virtuoso  and  teacher 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Cincinnati,  O.  His 
compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Goehns,  George,  German  composer,  born  July  31, 
1875.  His  compositions  include  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces  and  choruses. 

Goehr,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  May 
28,  1903.  He  studied  with  Krenek,  and  lives  in  Berlin. 
His  compositions  are  atonal,  and  include  a  symphony, 
a  piano  concerto  and  chamber  music. 
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Goeldner,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
born  Rawitsch,  Oct.  21,  1885.  He  is  a  music  teacher 
in  Wriezen,  and  has  composed  operettas,  songs  and 
dances. 

Goelz,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Stuttgart, 
Feb.  5,  1887.  He  is  a  church  music  director  in  Tu- 
bingen, and  has  composed  sacred  music. 

Goens,  Daniel  van,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, died  Paris,  May  10,  1904.  He  composed  vir- 
tuoso pieces  for  the  violoncello. 
-  Goepfart,  Christian  Heinrich,  German  composer, 
organist  and  conductor,  born  Weimar,  Nov.  27,  1835; 
died  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  6,  1890. 

Goepfart,  Karl  Eduard,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Weimar,  Mar.  8,  1859. 

Goepfart,  Otto  E.,  German  composer,  born  at  Wei- 
mar in  1864;  died  I911- 

Goepp,  Philip  Henry,  American  composer,  organist 
and  writer,  born  New  York,  June  23,  1864;  died  Aug. 
25,  1936.  He  studied  piano,  organ  and  harmony  under 
P.  B.  Sparks,  composition  with  John  Knowles  Paine, 
M.  M.  Warner,  D.  D.  Wood  and  H.  A.  Clarke.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manuscript  Music  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  prepared  program  notes  for  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  published  An- 
nals of  Music  in  Philadelphia  and  Symphonies  and 
Their  Meaning  in  three  volumes.  His  works  include 
piano,  organ  and  violin  pieces,  songs,  anthems,  a  Christ- 
mas Cantata  and  a  fairy  opera,  The  Lost  Prince. 

Goering,  Theodor,  German  critic  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Frankfort,  Oct.  2,  1844;  died  Munich,  Aug. 
8,  1907.  He  wrote  articles  for  several  musical  peri- 
odicals, and  published  The  Messiah  of  Bayreuth  in 
1881. 

Goerres,  Maria  Vespermann,  igth  century  German 
composer.  Her  compositions  include  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  works. 

Goes,  Damiao  de,  Portuguese  ambassador,  com- 
poser, traveller  and  historian,  born  Alemquer,  Portu- 
gal, Feb.  1500;  died  Lisbon,  Jan.  30,  1572. 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Aug.  28,  1749; 
died  Weimar,  Mar.  22,  1832.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  many  distinguished  musicians,  and  had 
strong  opinions  relative  to  their  art.  There  are  numer- 
ous allusions  to  music  in  his  works,  many  of  his  poems 
were  set  to  music,  the  most  famous  being  The  Erl- 
Kingf  with  music  by  Franz  Schubert. 

Goethe,  Walther  Wolfgang  von,  German  composer, 
born  Weimar,  Apr.  9,  1818;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  15, 
1885;  grandson  of  the  poet,  Johann  Wolfgang  von 
Goethe.  He  studied  under  Mendelssohn  and  Weinlig 
in  Leipzig,  and  composed  operettas,  songs  and  piano 
music. 

Goetschius,  Percy,  American  teacher,  composer  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  30,  1853. 
He  studied  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  with  Lebert 
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and  Pruckner  in  piano,  Faiszt  in  composition  and  Dop- 
pler  in  instrumentation.  After  teaching  theory  there  for 
a  time,  he  returned  to  America  in  1890,  taught  for  two 
years  at  Syracuse  University,  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  from  1892  to  1896, 
and  privately  in  Boston  from  1896-1905.  From  1905 
until  his  retirement  in  1925  he  was  head  of  the  theory 
and  composition  departments  at  the  Institute  of  Musi- 
cal Art  in  New  York.  Goetschius  has  written  a  series 
of  very  valuable  theoretical  books,  including  The  .tyf.a- 
terial  Used  in  Musical  Composition,  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Tone-Relations,  Models  of  the  Principal 
Music-Forms,  History-Syllabus,  The  Honwphonic 
Forms  of  Musical  Composition,  Exercises  in  Melody- 
Writing,  Applied  Counterpoint,  Lessons  in  Music- 
Form,  Elementary  Counterpoint,  The  Larger  Forms 
of  Musical  Composition,  Masters  of  the  Symphony, 
and,  with  Thomas  Tapper,  The  Essentials  in  Music 
History.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  over- 
tures, an  orchestral  suite,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  pieces, 
Goette,  Eduard,  German  composer,  teacher,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Paderborn,  Jan.  23,  1867 ;  stud- 
ied with  M.  Sachs,  H.  Bellermann,  and  Fr.  Grunicke ; 
composed  songs,  choral,  and  church  works. 

Goetting  (Goettingus),  Valentin,  of  Witzen- 
hausen-on-Werra,  Hesse,  i6th  century  composer  and 
musician. 

Goettler,  George  Haller,  see  Haller-Goettler, 
George. 

Goetze,  Eduard  Diederich,  German  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Lehe,  Nov.  20,  1860 ;  died  Weimar, 
Nov.  15,  1924.  He  studied  with  Franz  Liszt,  and  be- 
came a  piano  teacher  in  Weimar,  and  composed  piano 
sonatas,  piano  pieces  and  a  Sonata  air  antica  for  piano 
and  violin. 

Goetze,  Georg,  German  choral  and  song  composer, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1852 ;  died  there,  June  27,  1930. 

Goetze,  Walter  W.,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Apr.  17,  1883.  He  studied  with  Oskar  Morikes,  and 
lives  in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  the  popular 
operettas  Ihre  Hoheit  die  Tanzerin,  Adrienne  and  Die 
Manner  der  Manon. 

Goetzl,  Anselm,  Bohemian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Prague,  Aug.  20,  1876;  died  at  Barcelona  in  Feb. 
1922.  He  studied  with  Winkler,  Fibich,  Dvorak, 
Schalk  and  Adler,  came  to  New  York  in  1913,  and 
conducted  light  opera  for  Andreas  Dippel.  He  com- 
posed four  operettas,  including  the  delightful  The  Lilac 
Domino,  string  quartets,  a  piano  quartet,  a  clarinet 
quintet  and  songs. 

Goeyens,  Fernand,  Belgian  composer,  born  Brus- 
sels, Aug.  15,  1892;  won  highest  honors  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Brussels.  His  works  include  a  lyric 
drama,  a  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello,  a  piece  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  many  other  compositions. 

Goffaux,  Jeanne  Maubourg,  see  Maubourg-Gof- 
faux,  Jeanne. 
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Goffin,  Dieudonne,  igth  century  Belgian  composer, 
conductor  of  the  oldest  choral  society  in  Belgium,  that 
of  Verviers,  wrote  a  comic  opera  and  several  cantatas. 

Goffriller,  Francesco,  see  Goffriller,  Matteo. 

Goffriller,  Matteo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Venice, 
1670;  died  there,  1740.  His  instruments  are  examples 
of  fine  workmanship,  and  possess  exceptional  tone. 
For  the  backs  of  his  violoncellos  he  frequently  used 
poplar  wood,  and  these  instruments  have  frequently 
been  thought  the  work  of  Carlo  Bergonzi.  His  brother, 
Francesco  Goffriller,  was  his  assistant. 

Goffron,  Adam,  German  composer  of  a  song  book 
and  a  wald-horn  book,  born  Mainz,  Oct.  n,  1889. 

Gogavinus,  Anton  Hermann,  Dutch-Italian  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  i6th  century ;  translated  the  musi- 
cal works  of  the  old  Greek  theorists  into  Latin;  friend 
of  Zarlino. 

Gogorzo,  Emilio  Edoardo  de,  American  baritone, 
born  Brooklyn,  New  York,  May  29,  1874.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  Spain,  France,  and  England,  where  he  was  a 
boy  soprano.  When  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
he  studied  with  C.  Moderati  and  E.  Agramonte  in  New 
York,  and  ^  made  his  debut  at^a  concert  with  Marcella 
Sembrich  in  1897.  He  sang*  successfully  in  recitals, 
and  with  the  larger  symphony  orchestras,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goguel,  Oskar,  German  composer,  born  Breisach, 
Mar.  30,  1865.  He  studied  in  Leipzig,  and  after  being 
the  director  of  his  own  Conservatory  in  Strassburg, 
is  now  a  teacher  and  writer  on  music  in  Heidelberg. 
His  compositions  include  three  symphonies,  chamber 
music,  a  Christmas  melodrama,  and  various  books  on 
musical  subjects. 

Goh,  Taijiro,  Japanese  composer,  born  in  Man- 
churia, Feb.  17,  1907;  founder  of  the  Hacsoh-ha  (Com- 
posers' Society  of  Japan),  and  composer  of  a  Theme 
and  Variations  for  String  Trio. 

Gohl,  Hugo,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Hildesheim,  Dec.  27,  1878.  He  is  a  music  teacher  and 
concert  pianist  there.  His  works  include  operettas, 
singspiels,  oratorios,  choruses,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Gohle,  Richard,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Apr.  26,  1883.  He  is  a  choral 
conductor  in  Taucha,  Leipzig,  and  has  composed  a 
singspiel,  choruses  and  songs. 

Gohler,  Karl  Albert,  German  musicologist,  born  in 
Zwickau,  Apr.  18,  1879;  died  in  France,  Sept.  1914; 
studied  in  Leipzig ;  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  mass ; 
also  issued  a  catalogue  of  composers  of  masses  in 
Frankfort  and  Leipzig  from  1564-1759. 

Gohler,  Karl  Georg,  German  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Zwickau,  June  29, 
1874;  brother  of  Albert  Gohler.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  orchestral,  choral,  operatic  and  symphonic 
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works ;  he  has  also  edited  the  works  of  Hasse,  Mozart, 
Schubert  and  Haydn. 

Gohler,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Lauchstadt,  Xeumark,  Mar.  14,  1866.  He  is  an  organ- 
ist and  music  teacher  in  Salzwedel,  and  has  composed 
an  oratorio,  motets  and  organ  pieces. 

Gohlisch,  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Hanover,  Sept.  28,  1889.  He  studied 
with  Flesch,  and  then  taught  music  successively  in  Mein- 
ingen,  Saarbrucken,  Hamburg  and  Hanover.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  orchestral  pieces,  violin 
concerto  and  pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Gohr  (real  name  Schmitz-Gohr),  Else,  German  pi- 
anist, born  Cologne,  Aug.  12,  1904.  She  studied  with 
Klauwell,  Rehbold  and  Kwast,  and  is  known  for  her 
interpretations  of  ultra-modern  compositions. 

Gold,  Gustav,  German  arranger  and  composer,  born 
Oct.  18,  1870.  He  lives  in  Berlin,  does  expert  arrang- 
ing for  salon  orchestras,  and  has  composed  salon  music. 

Gold,  Julius,  American  writer  on  music,  born  Saint 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1884.  He  studied  with  B.  Ziehn, 
and  now  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Goldbeck,  Robert,  German  composer,  born  Potsdam, 
Apr.  19,  1839;  died  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  16,  1908. 
He  studied  with  Louis  Kohler  (his  uncle)  and  with 
Litolff,  and  settled  in  New  York  in  1857  as  a  teacher 
and  composer.  In  1867  he  was  a  co-founder,  with 
Eben  Tourjee,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Boston.  The  next  year  he  founded  a  Con- 
servatory in  Chicago,  and  then  went  to  St.  Louis  where 
he  conducted  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  Beethoven  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  light  operas,  a  cantata,  a  symphony,  piano 
concertos,  a  string  sextet  and  a  piano  quintet. 

Goldberg,  Isaac,  American  writer  on  music  and 
composer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  i,  1887.  He  has 
lectured  on  music,  written  on  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
contributed  articles  on  music  to  Boston  papers,  and 
composed  some  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Goldberg,  Johann  Gottlieb  Theophilus,  German 
organist  and  composer,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  I72o(  ?)  ; 
died  at  Dresden  in  I76o(?).  He  studied  with  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  and  also  with  his  son,  Friedemann,  be- 
came the  protege  of  Baron  von  Kaiserling,  and  cham- 
ber musician  to  Count  Briihl.  He  was  a  famous  organ 
improvisator;  in  1741  Bach  wrote  the  "Goldberg  Varia- 
tions" (q.v.)  for  him.  His  compositions  include  two 
clavier  concertos,  clavier  pieces,  trios  for  flute,  violin 
and  bass,  cantatas,  and  church  music. 

Goldberg,  Joseph  Pasquale,  Austrian  singing 
teacher,  born  at  Vienna  in  1825;  died  there  in  1890. 
He  studied  the  violin  with  Mayseder  and  Seyfried, 
voice  with  Rubini,  Bordogni  and  Lamperti,  and  was 
an  opera  singer  in  Italy  and  Paris,  before  becoming  a 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  In 
1871  he  made  a  valuable  report  on  Italian  conserva- 
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tories  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  at  Rome 
which  resulted  in  important  reforms,  and  for  which  he 
was  knighted. 

Goldberg,  Miles  M.,  American  music  critic,  born 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1882.  He  studied  in  New  York, 
Wiirzburg,  and  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Con- 
servatory, Berlin,  and  became  a  music  critic  in  Buffalo. 
He  has  composed  orchestral  works,  choruses  and  songs, 
and  wrote  a  History  and  Development  of  the  Stringed 
Instruments. 

Goldberg,  Theodore  Ernst,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Annaberg,  Mar.  19,  1863.  He  is  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  at  Reichenbach,  and  has  com- 
posed festival  music,  organ  pieces  and  songs  with  lute. 

"Goldberg  Variations,"  a  set  of  variations  for 
clavier  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Count  Kaiserling, 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  suffered 
from  insomnia,  and  a  clavecinist  in  attendance,  named 
Johann  Gottlieb  Goldberg  (q.v.)  and  a  pupil  of  Bach, 
had  to  wile  away  the  night  hours  for  his  patron  by 
playing.  Hearing  of  Bach  through  his  pupil,  Kaiser- 
ling requested  him  to  write  some  harpsichord  music  of 
pleasant,  cheerful  character  especially  for  these  vigils. 
Bach  composed  a  theme  and  thirty  variations  which 
pleased  the  count  so  that  he  presented  him  with  a  goblet 
filled  with  one  hundred  Louis  d'or.  The  variations 
were  written  for  a  two  manual  harpsichord  with  the 
result  that  the  hands  constantly  cross  and  recross  each 
other,  making  a  special  arrangement  necessary  for  per- 
formance on  the  modern  piano.  The  theme  is  a  har- 
monic foundation  for  the  variations,  which  include 
canons  at  every  interval  from  the  unison ;  the  last  vari- 
ation combines  two  German  folksongs  with  the  origi- 
nal theme, 

Goldberger,  Richard  von,  German  composer,  died 
Berlin,  Aug.  24,  1927.  He  lived  in  Vienna,  and  com- 
posed ballets  and  operettas. 

Goldblatt,  Maurice  Henry,  Russian-American  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Reval,  Russia,  May  30,  1883. 
Studied  violin  at  the  age  of  ten  under  A.  Guenthert  at 
St.  Louis,  in  1899  at  trie  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  then  at  Chicago  Musical  College  under  Bernard 
Listemann,  S.  Jacobsohn  and  Theodore  Spiering,  and 
from  1904-08  under  fimile  Sauret,  Hugo  Heermann, 
A,  Brune,  L.  Falk  and  F.  Borowski.  Conductor  of 
Chicago  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1909  and  since  then 
violin  instructor  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has 
composed  works  for  piano  and  violin. 

Golde,  Adolf,  German  composer,  teacher  and  direc- 
tor, born  Erfurt,  Aug.  22,  1830;  died  there,  Mar.  20, 
1880. 

Golde,  Walter,  American  pianist,  born  New  York, 
Jan.  4,  1887 ;  pupil  of  Robert  Fuchs  (Vienna)  ;  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation  as  an  accompanist,  play- 
ing for  such  artists  as  Elman,  Casals,  Jeritza,  Reth- 
berg,  Bonelli  and  others. 
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Goldcnberg,  Franciszek,  Dutch  pianist,  born 
Medan-Deli,  Sumatra,  of  Polish  parents,  Nov.  7,  1896; 
he  toured  Holland,  Germany  and  England  during 
1922-23. 

Golden  Cock,  see  Coq  d'Or,  Le. 
Golden  Cross,  The,  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Mosen- 
thal  music  by  Ignaz  Brfill,  first  produced  on  Dec.  22, 
187'  at  Berlin.    The  story  is :  Therese  and  Christine, 
one  a  bride  and  the  other  her  sister,  are  lamenting  the 
fact  that  Colas  has  been  conscripted  for  the  army; 
Sergeant  Bombardon  has  already   arrived   in   Melun 
with  his  soldiers.     A  young  nobleman,   Gontran  de 
1'Anery,  hears   that   Christine  has   offered  her  hand 
to  the  man  who  will  go  to  war  in  place  of  her  brother. 
Gontran  becomes  infatuated  with  Christine,  and  he  de- 
cides to  act  as  substitute  for  her  brother.     Christine 
does  not  know  who  has  offered  himself,  as  the  arrange- 
ments are  all  made  through  the  sergeant;  she  sends  a 
golden  cross  which  is  to  serve  as  a  pledge  and  Gontran 
leaves  for  the  war.    Three  years  later  Captain  Gontran 
is  brought  to  Colas'  house,  severely  wounded ;  Christine 
nurses  him,  and  a  tender  attachment  springs  up  between 
them,  but  he  cannot  press  his  claim  because  he  has  lost 
the  golden  cross.    Soon  a  cripple  appears  at  the  house, 
scarcely  recognizable  as  the  stalwart  Sergeant  Bombar- 
don.   He  produces  the  cross,  saying  he  got  it  from  a 
dying  man  on  the  field  of  battle.     He  can  hardly  be- 
lieve his   eyes   when  he   recognizes   Gontran   as   the 
soldier  he  had  thought  dead;  the  happiness  of  the 
lovers  is  now  complete. 

Goldenweiser,  Alexander  Borissovitsch,  Russian 
composer,  pianist,  and  teacher ;  born  Moscow,  Feb.  26, 
1875;  studied  with  his  mother,  Siloti,  Pabst,  Arensky, 
and  Ippolitov-Ivanoff ;  wrote  songs  and  piano  works; 
friend  of  Leo  Tolstoi. 

Goldman,  Edwin  Franko,  American  bandmaster, 
composer  and  arranger,  born  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  i, 
1878.  His  mother,  Selma  Franko,  was  one  of  a  famous 
family  of  five  children  who  toured  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica about  1860  as  musical  prodigies ;  Nahan  Franko  and 
Sam  Franko  are  his  uncles,  and  he  is  also  related  to 
Gustave  and  Victor  Hollaender,  both  famous  musicians 
in  Europe.    He  studied  the  cornet  with  Jules  Levy,  and 
composition  with  Antonin  Dvorak  at  the  National  Con- 
servatory in  New  York,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Orchestra  at  seventeen  and 
remaining  there  for  ten  years.     In  1918  he  organized 
the  Goldman   Band,   which   has   given   concerts   con- 
tinuously for  thirty  years  in  New  York:  on  the  Green 
at  Columbia  University,  the  Mall  at  Central  Park  and 
near  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  University.     In 
1924,  the  burden  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of 
the  band  was  removed  when  the  Guggenheim  family 
assumed  the  financial  responsibility;  since  the  death 
of  Daniel  Guggenheim  the  .concerts  have  been  con- 
tinued as  a  memorial.     Goldman  has  written  many 
popular  marches,  two  valuable  books  on  band  instruc- 


tion, and  has  arranged  or  supervised  the  re-scoring 
of  many  famous  orchestral  works  for  band. 

Goldmann,  August,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Wollin,  Jan.  n,  1861.  He  was  the  director^of  the 
Musical  Institute  at  Griinberg,  Schleswig ;  now  lives  in 
Naumburg,  and  has  composed  piano  pieces  and  male 
choruses. 

Goldmann,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
July  24,  1870.  He  is  also  a  conductor,  choral  director 
and  arranger,  lives  in  Kleinsteinberg,  Post  Beucha, 
Leipzig,  and  has  composed  a  great  number  of  dances, 
choruses  and  songs,  some  with  guitar. 

Goldmark,    Carl,    Hungarian    composer,    born    at 
Keszthely  on  the  Plattensee,  May  18,   1830;  died  at 
Vienna,  Jan.  2,  1915.    His  father,  cantor  in  the  Jew- 
ish Synagogue  at  Keszthely,  was  too  poor  to  secure  fine 
teachers  for  him;  the  village  schoolmaster  taught  him 
the  rudiments,  and  he  entered  the  school  of  the  5den- 
burg  Musical  Society  in  1842.    Here  he  made  such  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  talent  in  violin  playing  that 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna  for  serious  study.    He  became 
a  pupil  of  Leopold  Jansa  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  attended  the  Conservatory  of  Vienna,  studying  under 
Bohm  and  Preyer.    The  political  disturbances  of  1848 
threw  him  on  his  own  resources ;  when  Vienna  capitu- 
lated he  was  led  out  to  be  shot  as  a  rebel,  but  a  friend 
explained  the  mistake,  and  his  life  was  spared.    In  1850 
he  returned  to  Vienna  and  devoted   seven  years   to 
study ;  a  number  of  early  works  were  performed  there 
in  1857.    Then  he  studied  for  two  more  years  at  Pesth, 
where  another  concert  of  his  works  took  place  in  1859. 
Returning  again  to  Vienna  he  established  himself  as  a 
piano  teacher.    By  this  time  he  had  written  some  of  his 
famous  works  including  the  symphony,  Ldndliche  Hoch- 
zeit,  and  the  overtures,  Sakimtala  and  Penthesilea.  The 
Sakuntala  overture  was  performed  at  one  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  in  Vienna,  and  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  an  important  work.     Hanslick  spoke  of  its 
wealth  of  orchestral  coloring,  and  remarked  that  the 
composer  had  outgrown  his  early  love  of  dissonance. 
Goldmark  also  acted  as  a  critic  for  a  time,  expressing 
himself  strongly  in  favor  of  Wagner,  having  studied 
such  of  the  great  master's  works  as  were  accessible  at 
the  time.    He  devoted  almost  ten  years  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  first  opera,  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  a  libretto 
by  Mosenthal,  which  was  produced  at  Vienna  under  the 
conductorship  of  Gericke.  The  fine  use  of  Oriental  color, 
the  clever  characterization  of  the  dramatic  roles,  and  the 
brilliant  effect  of  the  whole  scored  immediate  success. 
The  opera  was  performed  all  over  Germany  and  Italy 
and  in   New  York.     Another  four  years  were  con- 
sumed in  the  composition  of  his  second  opera,  Merlin, 
and  several  others  followed.     Goldmark's  main  char- 
acteristics are  his  mastery  of  every  kind  of  musical 
effect,  his  wealth  of  melodic  invention,  and  his  skill 
in  thematic  development.     His  orchestral  works  are 
always  effective  and  often  interesting,  and  his  chamber 
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compositions  tell  of  his  early  familiarity  with  violin- 
playing.    Beside  the  operas  and  orchestral  works  men- 
tioned above,  Goldmark's  works  include  an  opera,  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  two  violin  concertos,  an  over- 
ture, In  Spring,  a  piano  trio,  two  string  quartets,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  suites  and  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano. 
Goldmark,  Rubin,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  New  York,  Aug.  15,  1872;  died,  New  York, 
Mar.  6,  1936;  nephew  of  the  distinguished  German  com- 
poser, Carl  Goldmark.    He  received  a  general  education 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  after  which 
he  went  to  Austria  to  study  at  the  University  of  Vienna  ; 
his  early  musical  training  was  directed  by  Alfred  von 
Livonius  in  New  York.    He  attended  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory, studying  under  A.  Door  and  R.  and  J.  N. 
Fuchs.    Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  was  admitted 
to   the    National    Conservatory  in    New    York.     His 
teachers    there    were    Rafael    Joseffy    and    Antonin 
Dvorak ;  later  he  became  a  teacher  of  piano  playing  and 
theory  there.    In  1894  he  went  to  Colorado  Springs  for 
his  health,  and  secured  a  position  there  as  director  of 
the  Colorado  College  Conservatory.    He  gained  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  as  a  teacher  and  made  lecture  recital 
tours  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    With  Franz 
Kneisel  he  founded  "The  Bohemians/'  a  New  York 
fraternity  of  famous  musicians.    He  was  appointed  head 
of  the  composition  department  of  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
School  of  Music,  New  York.    His  published  works  are 
largely  confined  to  the  orchestra,  and  they  are  few  in 
number.   The  more  important  pieces  are  the  symphonic 
poem  Samson,  A  Negro  Rhapsody,  The  Call  of  the 
Plains,  and  Requiem,  suggested  by  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address.    These  have  all  been  published  and  have  been 
performed  by  leading  American  orchestras,  including 
the  Boston  Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Chi- 
cago Symphony,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Goldner,  Wilhelm,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  June  30,  1839;  died  Paris,  Feb.  9, 
1907 ;  student  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  piano  suites  for  four  hands  and  songs. 

Goldoni,  Carlo,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born  Venice, 
Feb.  25,  1707;  died  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1793;  wrote  about 
200  dramatic  works,  including  many  opera  texts. 

Goldsand,  Robert,  Austrian  pianist,  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  and  elsewhere.  He  first  played 
in  public  at  the  age  of  ten  and  at  sixteen  he  made  his 
American  debut,  Mar.  21,  1927.  He  has  made  concert 
tours  of  Europe  and  America  and  has  played  with  some 
of  the  leading  orchestras. 

Goldschmid,  Theodor,  Swiss  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Winterthur,  Sept.  10,  1867; 
studied  with  Friedr.  Spitta;  composed  sacred  vocal 
works ;  edited  the  psalms  of  Heinrich  Schiitz,  also  early 
Swiss  song  books. 

Goldschmidt,  Adalbert  von,  Austrian  composer, 
born  Vienna,  May  5,  1848;  died  there,  Dec.  21,  1906. 
He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  becoming  an 


amateur  composer  and  ardent  disciple  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner. His  first  important  work,  the  ^cantata,  Die  sieben 
Todsilnden  was  produced  in  Berlin  in  1876,  a  few 
months  before  the  Niebehmgen  Ring  was  first  produced 
at  Bayreuth;  there  appears  to  be  much  similarity  of 
musical  thought  between  the  two  works.  This  book 
brought  him  wide  attention,  and  was  followed  by  the 
opera,  Helianthus  in  1884,  and  his  greatest  produc- 
tion, the  trilogy,  Gaea,  to  a  text  by  Catulle  Mendes.  He 
also  wrote  the  opera,  Die  fromme  Helene,  a  symphonic 
poem,  and  more  than  a  hundred  songs. 

Goldschmidt,  Berthold,  German  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Jan.  18,  1903.  He  studied  with  Werner 
Wolff,  Edmund  Schmid  and  Schreker,  and  after  being 
an  opera  conductor  in  Darmstadt,  became  an  opera 
regisseur  in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  an  opera, 
orchestral  suite,  two  overtures,  a  passacaglia  for  or- 
chestra, string  quartet,  and  a  Requiem. 

Goldschmidt,  Fritz,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Jan,  13,  1902.  He  studied  with 
W.  Klatte,  and  is  a  film  conductor  and  composer  of 
stage  music  in  Berlin. 

Goldschmidt,  Hugo,  German  musicologist,  born 
Breslau,  Sept.  19,  1859 ;  died  Wiesbaden,  Dec.  26,  1920. 
He  was  originally  a  lawyer,  and  studied  music  with 
Hirschberg,  Schaffer  and  Stockhausen,  and  became  a 
director  of  the  Scharwenka-Klindworth  Conservatory, 
Berlin.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Professor  in  1918,  and 
finally  retired  to  Nice  and  Wiesbaden.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  opera  in 
the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries,  and  wrote  -many  learned 
historical  and  theoretical  works,  including  History  of 
Musical  Aestheticism  in  the  i8th  Century,  The  Cembalo 
in  the  Orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera  of  the  Second 
Half  of  the  i8th  Century. 

Goldschmidt,  Lore,  German  composer,  born  Han- 
over, Feb.  28,  1908.  She  studied  with  W.  Klatte,  lives 
in  Hanover,  and  has  composed  a  symphony  and  string 
quartet. 

Goldschmidt,  Otto,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Aug.  21,  1829;  died  London, 
Feb.  24,  1907.  He  studied  with  Jakob  Schmitt,  F.  W. 
Grund  and  Mendelssohn  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
and  with  Chopin  in  Paris.  He  then  played  at  a  con- 
cert in  London  with  Jenny  Lind,  accompanied  her  on 
her  American  tour,  and  married  her  in  Boston  in  1852. 
They  then  lived  in  Dresden,  and  in  London,  until  her 
death  in  1887.  He  taught  in  London,  founded  the 
Bach  Choir  in  1875,  and  conducted  in  Germany.  His 
compositions  include  an  oratorio,  Ruth,  a  piano  concerto, 
piano  pieces  and  part  songs. 

Goldschmidt,  Paul,  German  pianist,  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-Main  in  1882;  died  at  Friesack  in  1917;  studied 
with  Leschetizky  and  Arthur  Schnabel. 

Goldschmidt,  Sigismund,  Bohemian  composer  and 
concert  pianist,   born   Prague,    Sept.   28,    1815;  died 
Vienna,  Sept.  26,  1877. 
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Goldstein,  Eduard  Julievitsch,  Russian  composer, 
pianist,  and  conductor,  born  at  Odessa  in  1851 ;  died 
Leipzig,  Aug.  5,  1887;  studied  with  Moscheles  and 
Reinecke;  wrote  songs,  operatic,  and  chamber  music 

works. 

Goldsworthy,  William  Arthur,  English  organist, 
born  Cornwall,  Feb.  8,  1878;  went  to  America  at  the 
age  of  ten.  He  studied  in  London  and  Paris,  and  has 
been  organist  at  some  of  the  most  important  churches 
in  New  York.  He  became  director  of  the  Rubinstein 
Qub  in  1934;  his  works  include  anthems,  an  oratorio, 
an  opera,  and  pieces  for  organ. 

Goldt,  a  family  of  i8th  century  German  lute  and  vio- 
lin makers.  Samuel  Goldt,  born  at  Liibeck  about  1673  *> 
died  there  in  1740;  made  excellent  lutes  and  viols  dec- 
orated with  carvings.  His  son,  Jacob  Heinrich  Goldt 
worked  at  Hamburg  during  the  i8th  century,  and  made 
violins  and  lutes ;  while  his  son,  Jacob  Samuel  Goldt, 
worked  at  Verden  near  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  also  made  interesting  violins  and  lutes. 

Goldthwaite,  Ellen  Beach,  see  Yaw-Goldthwaite, 
Ellen  Beach. 

Goldwin,  John,  English  composer,  master  of  choris- 
ters and  organist,  born  about  1670;  died  Nov..  7,  1719. 

Golestan,  Stan,  Roumanian  composer,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  Vaslui,  May  26,  1875;  PUP*1  of  Vin- 
cent d'Indy,  Albert  Roussel  and  Paul  Dukas.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works ;  a  Rumanian  Rhapsody  was 
played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
the  baton  of  Georges  Enesco. 

Golinelli,  Stefano,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Bologna,  Oct.  26,  1818;  died  there,  July  3,  1891;  pupil 
of  Benedetto  Donelli  and  Vaccaj.  He  toured  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  England  with  Sivori  and  Piatti, 
later  becoming  professor  of  piano  at  the  Liceo,  Bologna, 
from  1840-70.  His  works  include  more  than  two  hun- 
dred piano  compositions;  Tiventy-Four  Preludes,  Op. 
23  were  dedicated  to  Rossini. 

Golisciani,  Enrico,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born 
Naples,  Dec.  25,  1848;  died  there,  Feb.  1918;  wrote 
opera  texts  for  Ponchielli  and  Wolf-Ferrari. 

Goll,  Anton,  Austrian  music  publisher.  He  founded 
his  firm  in  Vienna  in  1866. 

Golle,  Friedrich  Curt,  German  composer,  born  Wer- 
dau,  Apr.  21,  1878.  He  is  an  organist  in  Riesa,  and 
his  works  include  orchestral  pieces,  dances,  marches  and 
choruses. 

Gollenhofer-Miiller,  Josephine,  igth  century  Ger- 
man harp  player  and  composer.  Her  compositions 
were  largely  written  .for  the  harp. 

Goller,  Martin,  choirmaster  and  composer,  born 
Layen,  Tyrol,  Feb.  20,  1764;  died  Innsbruck,  Jan.  13, 
1836.  He  became  a  Benedictine  monk  and  his  church 
music  was  highly  esteemed  by  Michael  Haydn. 

Goller,  Vincenz,  Austrian  composer  and  choirmas- 
ter, born  St.  Andra,  near  Brixen,  Mar.  9,  1873 ;  studied 


with  W.  Skop  and  J.  Pembaur;  wrote  sacred  and 
secular  choral  works ;  edited  the  church  works  of  Aus- 
trian composers. 

Gollerich,  August,  Austrian  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Linz  in  1859;  died  there  in  1923.  He 
studied  with  Bruckner  and  Liszt,  directed  the  Nurem- 
berg Music  'School  and  the  Linz  Conservatory,  and 
conducted  the  "Musikverein."  He  was  the  author  of 
biographies  of  Reissmann,  Liszt,  Beethoven  and  Bruck- 
ner ;  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Wagner's  Ring. 

Gollerich,  Gisela  (nee  Voigt  von  Leitersberg), 
Austrian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  June  16, 
1858. 

Gollmann,  Ewald,  German  conductor  and  composer 
of  marches,  born  Stralsund,  Aug.  26,  1889. 

Gollmick,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Feb.  5,  1825;  died  London,  Mar. 
7,  1883. 

Gollmick,  Karl,  German  composer,  drummer,  cho- 
rusmaster  and  writer,  born  Dessau,  Mar.  19,  1796;  died 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Oct.  3,  1866. 

Gollner,  August,  Austrian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Alt-Lublitz,  Troppau,  Aug.  28,  1881.  He 
studied  with  Eduard  Reuss,  Frau  Carreno,  and 
Draeseke,  and  taught  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  be- 
fore settling  in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  violin 
pieces  and  piano  arrangements  of  classical  violin  con- 
certos. 

Golondrina,  La  (Eng.  The  Swallow),  a  word  fre- 
quently applied  to  Spanish  compositions.  The  best 
known  song  of  this  title  is  by  Narciso  Serradell. 

Golovanoff,  Nicolas  Semenovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, teacher  and  conductor,  born  Moscow,  Jan.  21, 
1891 ;  pupil  of  Vassilenko  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  orchestral  and 
choral  works. 

Golschmann;  Boris,  French  pianist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1906;  pupil  of  Philipp;  has  appeared  with  leading  Euro- 
pean orchestras  and  in  America. 

Golschmann,  Vladimir,  Russian  violinist  and  or- 
chestral conductor,  born  in  Paris  of  Russian  parents  on 
Dec.  16,  1893.  He  studied  violin  playing  with  Henri 
Berthelier,  piano  with  Paul  de  Saunieres,  and  theory 
with  Caussade;  in  1919  he  founded  the  "Concerts 
Golschmann"  in  Paris.  He  was  guest  conductor  at  or- 
chestral concerts  in  Brussels,  Oslo,  Madrid  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  directed  a  number  of  musical  societies  in  France, 
and  finally  became  the  permanent  conductor  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Goltermann,  August,  court  pianist  at  Schwerin, 
born  in  1826;  died  Schwerin,  Nov.  2,  1890. 

Goltermann,  Georg  Eduard,  German  violoncellist, 
conductor  and  composer;  born  Hanover,  Aug.  19,  1824; 
died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Dec.  29,  1898 ;  pupil  of  Prell, 
Menter  and  Lachner.  He  made  several  tours  as  a  con- 
cert 'cellist,  and  in  1852  became  musical  director  at 
Warzburg.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Frankfort 
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to  become  assistant  conductor  at  the  Staat  Theater;  in 
1874  he  was  made  first  conductor,  and  celebrated  his 
25th  anniversary  in  that  post  in  1878. 

Goltermann,  Johann  August  Julius,  German  vio- 
loncellist, born  Hamburg,  July  15,  1825;  died  Stuttgart, 
Apr.  4,  1876.  He  became  professor  of  'cello  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  and  later  a  member  of  the  court 
band  at  Stuttgart. 

Golther,  Wolfgang,  German  writer  on  \Vagnerian 
subjects,  born  Stuttgart,  May  25,  1863.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  philology  at  Rostock  University, 
and  wrote  many  works  on  the  history  of  literature; 
also  important  books  on  the  literary  sources  of  Wag- 
ner's dramas,  in  addition  to  editing  his  letters. 

Goltz,  Georg  von  der,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  i,  1852;  died  there,  Apr.  3,  1930.  He  com- 
posed operas,  melodramas,  ballads  and  songs. 

Golubev,  Evgeni,  contemporary  Russian  composer. 
His  works  include  the  secular  oratorio  Return  of  the 
Sun. 

Golyscheff,  Jef,  Ukrainian  composer,  born  Cherson, 
Sept.  20,  1895 »  his  compositions  include  vocal,  operatic, 
orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works  of  an  atonal 
nature. 

Gombert,  Nicolas,  Flemish  contrapuntist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bruges  about  1495;  died  after  1570. 
Pupil  of  Josquin.  Served  in  the  chapel  of  Charles  V 
from  1520-31  and  was  choirmaster  from  1530-34.  As 
a  church  music  composer  he  has  been  called  a  fore- 
runner of  Palestrina.  In  secular  works  he  shows  his 
love  for  nature  and  pretty  pastoral  scenes.  His  motets 
and  psalms  are  notable  for  the  admirable  blending  of 
the  words  and  music.  As  a  composer  he  was  most 
prolific. 

Gombosi,  Otto  Johannes,  Hungarian  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Budapest,  Oct.  23,  1902;  studied 
with  J.  Wolf,  Curt  Sachs,  and  E.  V.  Hornbostel ;  wrote 
on  the  works  of  Obrecht,  Th.  Stoltzer,  and  V.  Bakfark. 

Gomez,  Antonio  Carlos,  Brazilian  composer,  born 
Campinas,  Brazil,  July  II,  1839;  died  Para,  Sept.  16, 
1896.  He  studied  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conservatory, 
and  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  with  Lauro  Rossi.  His 
first  stage  work,  A  noite  do  Castella,  had  its  premiere 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1861 ;  a  second  opera,  II  Guarany, 
performed  at  La  Scala  on  Mar.  19,  1870,  and  later  at 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome  and  London,  brought  him  world- 
wide fame ;  it  was  produced  in  the  United  States  at  the 
Star  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov.  3,  1884.  His  works 
include  several  other  operas,  none  of  which  attained 
any  great  amount  of  success. 

Gomez  Camargo,  Miguel,  i6th  century  Spanish 
composer  and  choirmaster  born  at  Guadalajara;  died 
at  Valladolid. 

Gomez,  Eugenic,  Spanish  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Alcaniz  in  1802;  pupil  of  Dancha;  was  organist 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and  wrote  piano  pieces  and 
organ  music. 
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Gomez,  Joaquin,  Spanish  composer,  is  best  known 
for  an  orchestral  suite  consisting  of  Prelude,  Inter- 
mezzo, Popular  Song  and  Finale-Dance.  This  work 
has  been  performed  with  great  success  and  has  been 
arranged  for  the  piano. 

Gomez,  Jose,  Spanish  violinist  and  music  teacher, 
born  at  Barcelona  in  1875 ;  studied  with  Jose  Miro  and 
Domingo  Sanchez  at  the  Barcelona  Conservatory,  and 
at  Naples  with  Eusebio  Dworzak.  He  became  a  con- 
cert violinist  in  London  and  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  there. 

Gomez,  Julio  (Domingo  Julio  Gomez  y  Garcia), 
Spanish  composer,  music  librarian  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Madrid,  Dec.  20,  1886;  student  at  the 
Madrid  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  vocal, 
operatic,  orchestral  and  piano  works ;  he  also  contributed 
critical  articles  to  Spanish  periodicals,  and  translated 
Wagner's  literary  works  into  Spanish. 

Gomez,  Manuel,  Spanish  clarinettist,  born  at  Seville 
about  1860;  died  at  London  in  1920.  He  studied  with 
Antonio  Palatin  at  Seville,  and  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory. He  then  settled  in  London  as  first  clarinet  at 
Covent  Garden,  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  and  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  He  taught  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
and  always  played  a  B-flat  clarinet  with  an  extra  key 
of  his  own  invention. 

Gomez,  Rafael  Calleja,  see  Calleja  (Gomez), 
Rafael 

Gomezanda,  Antonio,  Mexican  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lagos,  Sept.  3,  1894.  He  studied  at  the 
Mexico  City  Conservatory;  then  became  a  concert  pi- 
anist and  director  of  his  own  conservatory  in  that 
city.  His  compositions  reflect  his  interest  in  old  Mex- 
ican music,  and  include  a  pantomime  The  Aztec  Fire- 
Festival,  Mexican  songs  for  orchestra,  a  symphonic 
poem,  a  piano  sonata,  a  piano  suite,  and  other  piano 
works  and  songs. 

Gomez  de  Aranjo,  Joao,  Brazilian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Sao  Paulo,  Aug.  5,  1849.  He  studied  in 
Italy  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  taught  at  the  Sao  Paulo 
Conservatory,  and  composed  orchestral  works,  piano 
pieces  and  operas,  one  of  which,  Carmosina,  was  pro- 
duced at  Milan  in  1887. 

Gomis,  Jose  Melchor,  Spanish  composer,  vocal 
teacher  and  bandmaster,  born  Onteniente  (Valencia), 
Jan.  6,  1791 ;  died  Paris,  July  26,  1836.  He  composed 
songs,  operatic  and  choral  works  greatly  admired  by 
Hector  Berlioz. 

Gomnaes,  Fredrik  Wilhelm,  Norwegian  composer, 
violoncellist  and  conductor,  born  Ringerike,  Apr.  4, 
1868 ;  died  Oslo,  Aug.  28,  1925 ;  studied  with  Hennum 
and  Iver  Hotter;  composed  songs,  orchestral,  choral, 
organ,  and  band  music. 

Gomolka,  Nikolaus  (Mikolai),  Polish  composer, 
born  in  Cracow  (?),  ca.  1539;  died  in  Jazlowiec  (Ga- 
licia),  Mar.  5,  1609;  wrote  sacred  songs. 


GOMPERTZ— GOODGROOME 


Gompertz,  Richard,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Cologne,  Apr.  27,  1859;  died  at  Dresden  in  1921. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  with  Joseph  Joachim,  and  made 
his  debut  at  the  Gurzenich  Concerts  in  Cologne.  In 
1880  he  went  to  England,  taught  at  Cambridge  and 
formed  the  Cambridge  String  Quartet.  In  1895  he 
became  professor  of  violin  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  At  the  first  of  George  Henschel's  London 
Symphony  Concerts,  in  the  winter  of  1886,  he  played 
Beethoven's  Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  piario  and  'cello 
with  Mme.  Haas  and  Signor  Piatti. 

Gompertz  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  string  quar- 
tet noted  for  their  splendid  interpretations  :;of  the  best 
classical  chamber  music.  The  personnel  included 
Richard  Gompertz,  first  violin;  H.  Inwards,  second 
violin;  Emil  Krenz,  viola;  and  Charles  Auld,  violon- 
cello. 

Gompf,  Richard,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Staufenberg,  Giessen,  May  15,  1861.  He  studied 
in  Darmstadt,  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankf ort- 
on-Main,  and  with  Rheinberger,  and  is  now  a  teacher 
and  choral  conductor  in  Heidelberg.  His  compositions 
include  a  singspiel,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Gondinet,  Edmond,  French  librettist,  died  Paris, 
Nov.  19,  1888. 

Gondoliera,  see  Barcarolle. 

Gondoliers,  The  (The  King  of  Barataria),  comic 
opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  first  produced  in  London  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  on  Dec.  7,  1889.  The  story  is:  In 
Venice  the  girls  are  making  garlands  for  their  two 
favorite  gondoliers,  Marco  and  Giuseppe,  who,  blind- 
folded, choose  Tessa  and  Gianetta  as  their  brides. 
While  the  dancing  is  in  progress,  a  gondola  arrives  with 
the  Spanish  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro,  the  Duchess,  their 
daughter  Casilda  and  also  their  attendant  and  drummer, 
Luiz.  The  Duke  tells  Casilda  the  object  of  their  visit; 
it  appears  that  the  King  of  Barataria  had  a  son  who 
w.as,  as  an  infant,  pledged  in  marriage  to  Casilda. 
When  the  King  gave  up  his  throne,  the  young  Prince 
was  stolen  and  taken  to  Venice.  Since  the  King  is  now 
dead,  they  have  come  to  find  the  Prince,  and  proclaim 
Casilda  the  Queen.  Through  the  Inquisitor  they  find 
that  the  Prince  is  a  gondolier,  and  that  only  the  nurse 
who  took  care  of  him  can  identify  him.  When  they 
meet  Marco  and  Giuseppe,  the  Inquisitor  decides  it  must 
be  one  of  them,  and  arranges  that  they  both  must  rule 
until  the  nurse  has  been  found;  they  bid  their  wives 
farewell,  and  sail  for  Barataria.  After  some  time, 
Tessa  and  Gianetta  come  to  see  their  husbands,  and  a 
banquet  is  given  in  their  honor,  but  it  is  interrupted  by 
the  Inquisitor,  who  declares  that  the  nurse  has  been 
found,  and  that  Casilda  will  soon  know  who  is  her 
husband-to-be.  The  nurse  confesses  that  the  real  Prince 
is  Luiz,  he  then  ascends  the  throne  with  Casilda,  while 
Marco  and  Giuseppe  joyfully  sail  back  with  Tessa  and 
Gianetta  to  Venice. 
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Gonffe,  Achille  Henry  Victor,  composer,  born  in 
1804;  died  in  1874.  He  was  a  distinguished  patron  of 
chamber  music,  and  a  tasteful  writer  on  that  subject. 

Gong,  an  Oriental  instrument,  made  of  bronze  and 
round  in  form,  with  edges  turned  up  like  a  tambourine. 
It  is  sounded  by  a  bass  drum  stick  with  a  soft  head. 

Gong  Berong,  Balinese  temple  orchestra. 

Gong  gede,  Balinese  temple  orchestra. 

Gong  Kebiyar,  a  Balinese  concert  type  orchestra. 

Gong  Luang,  Balinese  temple  orchestra. 

Gontershausen,  Heinrich  Welcker  von,  see 
Welcker  von  Gontershausen,  Heinrich. 

Gonzaga,  Guglielmci,  Duke  of  Mantua,  composer, 
1536-89. 

Gonzalez,  Luis  Leandro  Mariani,  see  Mariani  Con- 
soles, Luis  Leandro. 

Gonzalez,  Odon,  Spanish  violinist  and  teacher  in 
Madrid;  born  at  Poblacion  de  Campos,  Palencia,  in 
1849- 

Gonzalez  Agejas,  L.,  Spanish  musicologist  and 
writer  of  a  study,  The  Seven  Species  of  Greek  Octaves, 
published  at  Madrid  in  1908. 

Gonzalez  y  Rodriguez,  Jose  Maria,  Spanish  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  Alcala,  Feb.  5,  1822;  pupil  of 
Roman  Jimeno,  became  a  professor  at  the  Madrid 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Goodban,  Thomas  Goodhurst,  English  composer, 
director  and  writer,  born  Canterbury,  Dec.  21,  1784; 
died  there,  May  4,  1863. 

Goode,  Blanche,  American  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Warren,  Ind.,  Mar.  26,  1889.  She  studied  with 
Alexander  Lambert  and  Theodore  Leschetizky,  made 
her  debut  at  New  York  in  1914,  has  been  soloist  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  taught  at  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  composed  various  piano  works 
and  songs. 

Goodendag,  Johann  (Godendach,  Gutentag,  Bo- 
nadies),  I5th  century  Carmelite-  monk  of  Ferrara; 
wrote  theoretical  works  and  sacred  compositions ;  teacher 
of  Franchinus  Gafurius. 

Goodeve,  Mrs.  Arthur,  igth  century  composer. 
Many  of  her  songs  and  ballads  were  extremely  popular, 
Fiddle  and  I  still  being  widely  sung. 

"Good  Friday  Spell,"  a  scene  in  the  sacred  music 
drama  Parsifal,  written  and  composed  by  Richard 
Wagner.  Parsifal,  returning  from  a  vain  search  for 
the  Holy  Grail,  lays  aside  his  armor  and  allows  Kundry, 
an  enchantress,  to  bathe  his  feet  in  a  spring,  turns  to- 
ward a  meadow  and  listens  to  a  pastoral  interrupted 
suddenly  by  the  sound  of  distant  bells  mournfully  in- 
toning the  death  of  King  Amf ortas.  Parsifal  is  blessed, 
robed,  and  saluted  as  king  as  the  full  orchestra  intones 
the  Dresden  Amen,  used  here  as  the  "Grail"  theme. 

Goodgroome,  John,  English  composer  and  chorister, 
born  about  1630 ;  died  June  27,  1704. 


GOODHART— GOOSSENS,  EUGENE  (I) 


Goodhart,  Arthur  Murray,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Wimbledon,  June  14,  1866;  studied  with 
J.  Barnby,  W.  S.  Rockstro,  Cecil  Forsyth,  and  Frank 
Bridge;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  orches- 
tral, band,  and  instrumental  works. 

Goodman,  Saul,  American  tympanist,  born  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  1907.  He  was  interested  in  playing  the 
drums  from  an  early  age,  and  studied  with  Alfred 
Friese,  the  tympanist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  In  1926,  upon  the  resignation  of  Friese,  he 
became  tympanist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

Goodrich,  Alfred  John,  American  teacher,  born 
Chilo,  O.,  May  8,  1847;  died  Paris<  APr-  25>  T92°- 
He  was  musically  self-taught,  and  taught  at  the  Grand 
Conservatory,  New  York;  the  Fort  Wayne  Conserv- 
atory, Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  the  Beethoven  Conservatory, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  Martha  Washington  College, 
Abington,  Vt.  He  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
settled  as  a  teacher  and  writer,  contributing  many  arti- 
cles to  musical  journals,  and  especially  to  the  New  York 
"Musical  Courier."  In  1909  he  lived  in  Paris.  Among 
his  books  are  Music  as  a  Language,  1880;  The  Art  of 
Song,  1888;  Complete  Musical  Analysis,  1889;  and 
Analytical  Harmony,  1894. 

Goodrich,  Frederick  William,  English  organist, 
born  at  London  in  1867.  He  studied  with  Hoyte, 
Pearce,  and  Armes,  and  became  organist  of  numerous 
churches  in  and  near  London.  He  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1907  became  organist  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  musical  life  of  that  town.  He  wrote  the  program 
notes  for  the  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  com- 
posed church  music. 

Goodrich,  John  Wallace,  American  organist  and 
conductor,  born  May  27,  1871,  at  Newton,  Mass.  He 
studied  with  Petersilea,  with  Dunham  and  Chadwick  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  with  Rhein- 
berger  and  Abel  at  Munich,  and  with  Widor  at  Paris, 
becoming  coach  and  ballet  conductor  at  the  Stadttheatre, 
Leipzig,  in  1896.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1897,  as 
organ  teacher  and  in  1907,  Dean  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston;  also  organist  at  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Trinity  Church,  and  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  organized  the  Choral 
Art  Society,  conducted  the  Worcester  Festivals,  the 
Cecilia  Society,  and  the  conservatory  orchestral  concerts 
at  Jordan  Hall.  He  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company  from  its  inception  in  1909  until 
it  disbanded.  Goodrich's  works  include  a  choral  Ave 
Maria,  a  Requiem,  Communion  Service,  a  book  on  The 
Organ  in  France,  and  various  articles  on  Gregorian 
Chant  and  organ  building;  he  also  translated  Pirro's 
Bach,  and  d'Ortigue's  Gregorian  Accompaniment. 

Goodson,  Katharine,  English  pianist,  born  Watford, 
Hertfordshire,  June  18,  1872.  She  studied  with  Oscar 
Beringer  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
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with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  making  her  debut  at  a  Sat- 
urday Popular  Concert  at  London  in  1897.  After 
extensive  tours  of  England,  Germany,  Austria  and 
France,  she  made  her  American  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1907  with  so  much 
success  that  she  was  engaged  by  all  the  leading  Sym- 
phony Orchestras.  She  has  given  recitals  in  all  the 
music  centers  of  the  United  States,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Holland;  in  1903  she  married  the  English  composer, 
Arthur  Hinton,  and  toured  Australia  with  him. 

Goodson,  Richard,  English  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  in  1655 ;  died  Great  Tew,  Jan.  13,  1718. 

Goodwin,  Amina  Beatrice,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Manchester,  England,  Dec.  5,  1867.  She 
studied  under  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig,  at 
Paris  with  Delaborde  and  finally  under  Frau  Schumann 
and  Liszt;  in  1895  she  founded  a  Pianoforte  College 
for  Women  in  London.  Her  works  include  piano  pieces 
and  Practical  Hints  on  the  Technique  and  Touch  of 
Pianoforte  Playing. 

Goodwin,  Hugo,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  18,  1883.  He  studied  with 
Widor,  Moszkowski  and  others,  became  a  church  or- 
ganist in  Chicago  and  has  composed  organ  pieces  and 
a  cantata. 

Goodwin  and  Tabb,  Ltd.,  English  music  publishers, 
located  at  London,  who  also  conduct  a  well  known 
lending  library,  and  issue  orchestral  music.  Their  cata- 
logue includes  The  English  String  Series,  comprising 
works  by  Rowley,  Dunhill,  E.  Markham  Lie  and  many 
other  British  composers. 

Goodworth,  W.  G.  Waller,  English  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  at  London  in  1858.  He  edited  Musicians  of 
all  Times. 

Goongooroo,  an  East  Indian  instrument  consisting  of 
tiny  bells  suspended  on  a  string  and  worn  around  the 
ankles  of  dancers  and  post  runners. 

Goose,  a  harsh  noise  or  break  in  the  tone  of  the  clari- 
net, oboe,  or  bassoon,  caused  by  an  imperfect  reed  or 
poor  manipulation;  the  French  term  is  couac. 

Goossens,  Eugene  (I),  Belgian  conductor,  born 
Bruges,  Feb.  25,  1845;  died  i*1  Liverpool,  Dec.  30, 
1906.  His  musical  training  began  at  an  extremely  early 
age  under  the  direction  of  the  choirmaster  of  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  in  his  native  city,  and  he  entered  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  at  fourteen  to  study  with  Fetis 
and  Meertz.  After  conducting  various  opera  com- 
panies in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1873.  After  conducting  comic  opera  for  some 
years,  he  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  in  1882, 
and  conducted  the  first  performance  in  English  of 
Tannhduser.  In  1894  he  organized  the  Goossens*  Male 
Choir  which  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  finest 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  England,  Goossens  achieved 
an  enviable  reputation  in  Liverpool  as  a  singing  teacher, 
and  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  an  important  church. 


GOOSSENS,  EUGENE  (II)— GORDON,  DOROTHY 


Goossens,  Eugene  (II),  Belgian  conductor,  born 
in  Bordeaux,  France,  Jan.  28,  1867;  son  of  Eugene 
Goossens  (I).  He  came  to  England  with  his  distin- 
miished  father  in  1873,  and  was  active  there  for  many 
vears  as  an  operatic  conductor. 

'  Goossens,  Eugene  (III),  English  conductor  and 
composer,  son  of  Eugene  Goossens  (II),  born  in  Lon- 
don, May  26, 1893.  He  entered  the  Bruges  Conservatory 
at  the  age  of  ten,  and  three  years  later  became  a  student 
at  the  Liverpool  College  of  Music.  He  won  a  scholar- 
ship which  entitled  him  to  study  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of  instruction 
from  some  of  the  finest  teachers  in  England,  including 
Stanford  and  Rivarde,  the  former  for  composition  and 
the  latter  for  violin  playing.  He  applied  himself  with 
great  diligence  to  his  studies,  and  made  phenomenal 
progress;  at  eighteen  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  and  remained  there  until  1915, 
under  Beecham,  to  whom  he  later  became  assistant,  act- 
ing in  this  capacity  until  Beecham  retired  temporarily 
from  musical  activities  in  1920.  About  this  period  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 
Goossens  gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  talented  of  the  younger  conductors  in  England, 
and  in  1921  his  fame  had  become  so  widespread  that 
he  was  able  to  form  his  own  orchestra.  Six  symphony 
concerts  were  given,  and  they  were  commented  upon 
most  favorably  by  both  press  and  public.  During  the 
same  year  he  conducted  the  Russian  Ballet  in  The  Sleep- 
ing Princess,  and  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera,  which  his  grand- 
father had  directed  many  years  before.  In  1923,  he 
came  to  America  as  conductor  of  the  Rochester  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  held  for  eight  years.  He 
immediately  became  an  important  figure  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1931  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  Other 
important  musical  activities  in  America  were  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  in  1933,  and 
associate  conductorship  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera 
Company.  Goossens  has  also  appeared  as  guest  con- 
ductor with  the  major  orchestras  in  New  York;  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere.  As 
a  composer  Gdossens'  work  has  undergone  many  impor- 
tant changes  since  the  days  when  his  first  two  trios, 
one  for  flute,  violin  and  harp,  and  the  other  for  flute, 
'cello  and  piano,  first  attracted  attention  in  musical 
circles  by  the  strangeness  of  their  idiom  and  the  com- 
plexity of  their  exposition.  Subsequent  works,  such  as 
the  violin  sonata  and  the  piano  quintet,  were  examples 
of  much  greater  clarity  in  fabric,  and  of  more  emotional 
warmth  and  lyric  beauty.  Later  he  leaned  more  toward 
Classical  methods,  as  exemplified  in  the  string  sextet 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  write  for  the  Berkshire 
(U.  S.  A.)  Festival  of  1923.  Goossens'  latest  achieve- 
ment, is  an  opera  on  a  libretto  by  Arnold  Bennett,  given 
its  world  premiere  in  London,  1937. 

Goossens,  Leon,  English  oboist,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous conductor  and  composer,  Eugene  Goossens  (III)  ; 


he  has  achieved  international  fame  as  a  performer  on  his 
chosen  instrument. 

Gootiere,  see  Gaultier,  Jacques. 

Goovaerts,  Alphonse  Jean  Marie  Andre,  Belgian 
composer  and  musicologist,  born  Antwerp,  May  27, 
1847;  died  Brussels,  Dec.  25,  1922.  He  became  librarian 
in  the  Antwerp  Library,  and  Royal  Archivist  at  Brus- 
sels, organizing  an  amateur  choir  for  which  he  tran- 
scribed nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  old  polyphonic  mu- 
sic. He  visited  Germany  and  Holland  studying  Gre- 
gorian music,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Gregorian  Asso- 
ciation of  Belgium.  His  works  include  church  music, 
and  musicological  treatises  including  a  history  of  music 
printing  in  the  Netherlands. 

Gopfert,  Karl  Andreas,  German  clarinettist  and 
composer,  born  Rimpar,  near  Wiirzburg,  Jan.  16,  1768; 
died  Meiningen,  Apr.  n,  1818.  He  studied  under 
Meissner;  his  works  include  an  opera,  chamber  music, 
several  clarinet  concertos,  and  a  Symphonie  Concertante 
for  clarinet  and  bassoon. 

Gopfert,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Wesenstein,  Saxony,  in  1733; 
died  Weimar,  Oct.  3,  1798.  He  was  active  at  Leipzig, 
first  at  the  Three  Swans  (afterwards  the  Gewandhaus), 
and  later  at  the  Richter  Concerts,  finally  becoming 
musical  director  at  the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar;  his 
works  include  six  polonaises  for  the  violin. 

Gopi-Yantra,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument 
consisting  of  a  drum  with  a  string  stretched  from  the 
center  of  the  head  to  a  peg  located  in  a  cross-bar  fas- 
tened over  the  head  from  two  strips  of  wood  on  either 
side. 

Gorczycki,  Gregor  Gervasius,  Polish  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  about  1660 ;  died  at  Cracow  in  April, 
1734;  his  works  were  chiefly  church  music. 

Gordigiani,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Mantua  in  1795;  died  Prague,  Mar.  2,  1871; 
son  and  pupil  of  the  famous  Antonio  Gordigiani,  and 
also  student  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  He  became 
director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory  where  he  was 
active  for  nearly  50  years;  his  works  include  operas, 
church  music,  songs  and  marches. 

Gordigiani,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Modena, 
June  21,  1806;  died  Florence,  May  i,  1860.  He  was  a 
self-taught  musician,  and  composed  more  than  three 
hundred  Canti  Popolari  Toscani  (Popular  Tuscan 
Songs),  many  of  which  were  based  on  native  folk 
songs  and  poems;  his  works  also  include  ten  operas, 
an  oratorio  and  three  cantatas. 

Gordon,  Cyrena  van,  see  Van  Gordon,  Cyrena. 

Gordon,  Dorothy,  contemporary  American  singer 
and  writer  on  music.  From  a  child  she  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  America,  gathering  and  learn- 
ing native  folk  songs,  which  she  now  has  adapted  for 
children,  and  presents  to  audiences  of  children  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  the  songs  being  presented  in 
native  costumes.  She  has  also  appeared  on  the  radio, 
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where  the  Woman's  Radio  Committee  selected  her  pro- 
gram as  the  best  juvenile  presentation  on  the  air. 

Gordon,  Hamilton  S.,  a  New  York  music  publishing 
house  founded  by  Stephen  T.  Gordon  in  1846.  He 
had  been  an  organist  and  teacher  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  name  of  the  firm  was,  at  various  times.  Berry  and 
Gordon,  and  S.  T.  Gordon  and  Son.  The  piano  making 
part  of  the  firm  was  transferred  to  the  Gordon  Piano 
Company  in  1905.  The  firm  is  now  run  by  the  four 
sons  of  H.  S.  Gordon. 

Gordon,  Herbert  Albert  von,  German  composer, 
born  Hamm,  Nov.  7,  1878.  He  is  a  music  critic  in 
Altona,  and  has  composed  songs  and  marches. 

Gordon,  Jacques,  contemporary  Russian  violinist, 
born  at  Odessa.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Imperial 
Conservatory  at  Odessa  in  1913,  came  to  America,  be- 
came concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, founded  his  own  string  quartet  and  also  joined  the 
Berkshire  String  Quartet. 

Gordon,  Jeanne,  contemporary  Canadian  contralto, 
born  at  Wallaceburg.  She  studied  at  the  Toronto  Con- 
servator}7 of  Music  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York  in  1921  in  the  role 
of  Azucena  in  II  Trovatore  and  has  since  sung  success- 
fully in  many  European  capitals. 

Gordon,  Philip,  American  pianist,  conductor  and  mu- 
sic educator,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  became 
musical  director  of  a  high  school  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  over  a  long  period  of 
years  for  his  orchestral  work  and  as  a  disciple  of  Bach. 
He  has  been  heard  frequently  in  lecture  recitals,  on  the 
radio,  and  he  was  engaged  to  annotate  the  programs  for 
the  Stadium  Concerts,  New  York. 

Gordon,  William,  a  Swiss  of  English  parentage; 
born  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  In  1826  he  started 
to  make  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the 
flute.  Even  if  his  modifications  were  perhaps  antici- 
pated, it  was  Boehm  who  carried  them  out  and  the 
result  was  the  flute  which  bears  the  latter's  name.  On 
the  question  of  priority  there  has  been  considerable 
controversy. 

Gordon  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet,  founded  by  Jacques  Gordon  in  1921. 
The  personnel  includes  Jacques  Gordon,  first  violin; 
David  Sackson,  second  violin;  William  Lincer,  viola; 
and  Naoum  Benditzky,  violoncello.  They  are  one  of  the 
leading  American  chamber  music  organizations,  and 
have  done  much  to  further  appreciation  of  that  art  in 
the  United  States,  having  toured  extensively,  played  at 
the  Coolidge  Festivals  and  given  regular  summer  con- 
certs at  Music  Mountains  in  the  Berkshires,  as  well 
as  appearing  on  the  radio. 

Gordon-Woodhouse,  Violet  (nee  Gwynne),  Eng- 
lish harpsichordist  and  clavecinist,  born  in  Sussex.  She 
studied  the  piano  with  O.  Beringer  and  Schonberger, 
but  upon  realizing  the  possibilities  of  shade  and  com- 
bination of  tone  in  the  harpsichord  through  her  acquaint- 


ance with  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  she  turned  to  that  instru- 
ment. She  is  especially  famous  as  an  interpreter  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  but  also  revivifies  the  composi- 
tions of  Bull,  Byrd,  Morley,  Purcell,  Couperin,  Rameau 
and  Scarlatti,  by  playing  them  on  the  instruments  for 
which  they  were  written. 

G.  Org.,  abbreviation  for  Great  Organ. 

Gorgia,  in  medieval  music,  a  vocal  trill,  slide  or  run. 

Goria,  Alexandre  Edouard,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1823;  died  there,  July  6, 
1860.  He  studied  with  Dourlen  and  Zimmermann  at 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  piano  playing  in  1835;  his  works  include  many 
effective  piano  pieces. 

Gorin,  Charles  (Igor),  contemporary  Ukrainian 
baritone.  His  family  intended  him  for  a  physician,  but 
he  turned  to  music,  and  after  studying  with  Viktor 
Fuchs  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  of  Music,  made  his 
debut  with  the  Czechoslovakia  State  Opera.  This  was 
followed  by  successful  radio  appearances  in  Vienna,  and 
in  1933  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  has 
since  become  popular  on  the  radio  and  in  musical  films. 
His  American  concert  debut  took  place  at  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl.  He  sings  in  seven  languages,  and  excels 
in  the  interpretation  of  Russian  songs. 

Goring-Thomas,  Arthur,  see  Thomas,  Arthur 
Goring. 

Gorini,  Gino,  Italian  composer,  born  Venice  June  22, 
1914;  a  pupil  of  Malipiero.  His  Two  Inventions  for 
piano  and  small  orchestra  was  played  at  the  Venice 
Festival  of  Modern  Music  in  1937;  other  works  include 
orchestral  pieces,  a  concertino  for  seven  instruments,  a 
suite  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  concerto  for  violin,  a 
symphony  and  a  piano  sonata. 

Goritz,  Otto,  German  baritone,  born  Berlin,  June  8, 
1873;  died  Hamburg,  Apr.  u,  1929.  His  mother,  Olga 
Nielitz,  \vas  responsible  for  his  musical  education.  He 
made  his  debut  as  Matteo  in  Fra  Diavolo  at  the  Hof- 
theater  at  Neustrelitz,  Oct.  i,  1895.  His  success  led  to 
engagements  at  the.Stadttheaters  at  Breslau  and  Ham- 
burg. He  made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  as  Klingsor,  Dec.  24,  1903,  in  the 
first  United  States  production  of  Parsifal.  He  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  Wagnerian  singers  at  the  Metro- 
politan where  he  appeared  continuously  until  the  World 
War. 

Gorlier,  Simon,  i6th  century  French  composer  and 
music  publisher  of  Lyon ;  wrote  instrumental  and  vocal 
works. 

Gorner,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  composer  of 
church  music,  organist  and  music  'director,  born  Penig, 
Saxony,  1697;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  15,  1778. 

Gorner,  Johann  Valentin,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Penig,  Harz,  Feb.  26,  1702;  died 
Hamburg,  July  1762. 

Gorno,  Albino,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Casalmorano,  near  Cremona,  Mar.  10,  1859.  He  studied 
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at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  and  went  to  America  in 

ogj  as  pianist  and  accompanist  to  Patti.     He  then 

-as  head  of  the  piano  department  at  the  Cincinnati 

folleee  of  Music  for  many  years.     His  compositions 

include  a  Cantata  to  Garibaldi,  1882;  a  cantata  for 

voices,  piano  and  orchestra,  La  Festa  del  Montanan; 

operetta-  a  Marinaresca  for  piano  and  orchestra; 

choruses,  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a  treatise  on  piano 

^Gorodetzer,  Meyer,  Russian  conductor,  violinist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Kiev,  Mar.  20,  1881.  He  studied 
at  the  Warsaw  and  Kiev  conservatories,  and  after 
bein"  a  violinist  and  conductor  in  Russia,  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  conducted  orchestras  in  Phila- 
delphia. .  . 

Gorodnitzki,  Sascha,  contemporary  Russian  pianist, 
born  Kiev.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  very 
voung  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  there 
with  Percy  Goetschius,  Rubin  Goldmark,  William  J. 
Henderson  and  Henry  Krehbiel,  with  Josef  Lhevinne 
and  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  and  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Juilliard  Summer  •  School.  He  made  his 
virtuoso  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony in  1930  with  great  success,  and  has  since  toured 
extensively  and  played  with  the  leading  orchestras. 

Goroldt,    Johann     Heinrich,    German    composer, 
writer  and  musical  director,  born  Stempeda,  near  Stol- 
berg,  Dec.  13,  I773J  died  at  Quedlinburg,  after  1835. 
Gorrio,  Tobia,  see  Boito,  Arrigo. 
Gomssen,  Robert  Kurt,   German  organist,   com- 
poser, and  writer  on  music,  born  Hamburg,  July  16, 
1887.    He  studied  in  Berlin,  became  a  writer  on  mu- 
sic, organist  and  violinist  in  Wiesbaden,  and  has  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  and  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Gorter,  Albert,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Nuremberg,  Nov.  23,  1862. 

Gorzanis,  Jacopo  de,  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
of  lute  music.  ; 

Cosier  (Fr.),  throat. 

Goslar,  Julio,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Siegen,  Aug.  10,  1883.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory,  and  is  an  organist,  choral  conductor  and 
music,  teacher  in  Cologne.  His  compositions  include 
a  string  quartet,  two  piano  sonatas,  and  choruses. 

Gosnell,  Vivian,  English  bass  baritone  singer,  born 
Surbiton,  Dec.  16,  1884.  He  studied  in  London,  Paris 
and  New  York,  and  has  sung  in  Europe,  England  and 
America,  where  he  appeared  in  The  Messiah  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  with  the  Oratorio  Society.  ^ 

Gospel  Hymn,  a  general'  name  applied  to  religious 

hymns  popular  among  the  Non-Conformist  churches 

of  America  and  England.     P.  P..  Bliss  and  Ira  D. 

Sankey  issued  the  first  "Gospel  Hymn"  book  in  1875. 

Goss,  Bartholomaus,  see  Gesius,  Bartholomdus. 

Goss,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 

Fareham,  Dec.  27,  1800;  died  London,  May  10,  1880. 

He  started  as  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  studied 


with  Attwood,  became  organist  at  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  knighted 
in  1872,  and  composed  church  music,  glees,  madrigals, 
overtures,  instrumental  works,  and  edited  a  collection  of 
chants  and  two  hymnals. 

Goss,  John  Jeremiah,  English  male  alto,  born  at 
Salisbury  in  1770;  died  London,  Apr.  25,  1817.  He 
was  originally  a  choir  boy  at  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Goss-Custard,  Edward  Reginald  Herbert,  English 
organist,  born  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Mar.  29,  1877.  He 
succeeded  Edwin  Lemare  as  organist  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  continued  his  traditions  as  an  out- 
standing recitalist.  In  1922  he  became  organist  of  St. 
Michael's,  Chester  Square.  He  is  considered  more  as 
a  concert  organist  than  as  a  church  musician. 

Goss-Custard,  Henry,  English  organist,  born  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  Feb.  7,  1871.  He  was  honorary  or- 
ganist of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  in  London. 
In  1917  he  became  organist  at  the  new  Cathedral  at 
Liverpool  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  establish- 
ment of  choral  traditions,  recitals,  and  composition. 

Gossec,  Frangois  Joseph,  Belgian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Vergnies,  near  Beaumont,  Jan.  17,  1734; 
died  Passy,  near  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1829.   He  was  a  choir 
boy  at  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  became  the  conductor  of 
La  Poupliniere's  private  orchestra,   and  that  of   the 
Prince  of  Conti  at  Chantilly.    In  1770  he  founded  and 
directed  the  Concerts  des  Amateurs ;  in  1773  he  con- 
ducted the   Concerts   Spirituels,   and  in  1780  became 
assistant  conductor  at  the  Paris  Opera.     In  1784  he 
organized  the  "Ecole  Royale  de  Chant,"  and  managed 
it  until  it  became  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1795,  when 
he  became  one  of  the  inspectors,  together  with  Gretry, 
Mehul,  Cherubini  and  Lesueur.     He  then  became  an 
examiner  at  the  Opera,  and  was  an  ardent  Republican 
during  the  French  Revolution,  writing  many  patriotic 
plays,  hymns,  songs  and  marches  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  official  composer  to  the  Re- 
public.    In   1795  he  became  a  member  of   the  new 
French  Academy,  was  given  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1802,  and  retired  after  a  very  active  life  in  1815.   As  a 
composer,  he  was  a  notable  French   disciple  of  the 
Mannheim   School;  his  works   include  many  operas, 
choral   music,    twenty    symphonies,    and   instrumental 
pieces  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

Gossler,  Clara  von,  igth  century  German  composer. 
Her  works  included  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Gossler,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Buch,  Bavaria,  Oct.  8,  1872.  He  studied  with 
Augsburger  and  at  the  Munich  Music  School,  and  be- 
came a  tutor  and  choirmaster  in  Augsburg.  His  com- 
positions include  symphonic  poems  and  choruses. 

Gossling,  Werner,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Brackwede,  Jan.  17,  1898.  He  has  been  choir- 
master in  Mannheim,  conductor  at  the  Cologne  Opera, 
and  music  director  at  Bielefeld.  His  compositions  in- 
clude stage  music,  operettas  and  songs. 
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Gosswin,  Anton,  i6th  century  composer  and  male 
contralto. 

Gostena,  Giovanni  Battista  dalla,  Italian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Genoa;  died  before  1605.  His 
compositions  include  madrigals,  canzonettes,  fantasias 
for  lute  and  motets. 

Gostinelli,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  born  Laterina, 
Tuscany,  Nov.  27,  1855 ;  died  Florence,  Feb.  4,  1909. 
He  composed  military  music,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  a 
wind  instrument  method. 

Gostling,  Rev.  John,  English  bass  singer  of  note, 
born  about  1650;  died  July  17,  1733. 

Goswin,  Anton  (sometimes  found  in  the  Latin 
form — Antonius  Gostinuus),  i6th  century  composer 
of  madrigals  and  sacred  songs. 

Gotchnag,  an  Armenian  gong,  made  from  a  block 
of  wood  and  sounded  with  wooden  beaters. 

Gothenburg,  a  city  in  Sweden,  distinguished  for  its 
cathedral,  university,  music  schools,  orchestral  and 
choral  societies.  The  Musical  Union  has  been  headed 
by  Smetana,  Hrimaly,  Hallen  and  Liljefors ;  the  Orches- 
tral Union,  founded  in  1905,  was  conducted  by  Sten- 
hammer.  The  Academie  de  Musique  is  the  earliest 
Swedish  choral  society,  founded  in  1782.  Gothenburg 
is  the  birthplace  of  Wilhelm  Bauck,  Henriette  Nissen, 
Anders  Hallen,  and  Kurt  M.  Atterberg. 

Gotovaz,  Jakob,  Dalmatian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Split,  Oct.  n,  1895.  He  studied  in  Vienna,  and  is 
an  opera  conductor  and  choral  director  of  the  Zagreb 
Opera  and  the  Academic  Choral  Society.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  stage  music,  choruses,  songs, 
a  symphony  and  string  quartet.  On  Apr.  4,  1938,  his 
opera,  Ero  der  Schelm,  was  given  by  the  Baden  State 
Opera  in  Karlsruhe. 

Gotterdammerung,  Die  (The  Twilight  of  the 
Gods),  the  last  of  the  four  dramas  constituting  the 
RingdesNibelungen  (q.v.). 

Gottesmann,  Hugo,  contemporary  Austrian  concert 
violinist,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  8,  1896. 

Gotthard,  Johann  Peter,  Czech-Austrian  composer, 
music  publisher,  and  conductor,  born  Drahanowitz 
(Moravia),  Jan.  19,  1839;  died  Voslau,  May  17,  1919. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  oper- 
atic, and  chamber  music  works. 

Gotthelf,  Felix,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
writer,  born  Gladbach,  near  Munich,  Oct.  3,  1857;  died 
Dresden,  Apr.  21,  1930. 

Gotti,  Emiliano,  iSth  century  Italian  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Ancona,  about  1760.  He  made  good 
instruments  on  a  somewhat  Germanic  pattern,  with 
small  sound  holes  and  high  arching. 

Gottiere,  see  Gaulticr,  Jacques. 

Gottig,  Willy  Werner,  German  composer,  born 
Darmstadt,  July  2,  1891.  He  is  a  tutor  and  writer  on 
music  in  Frankf  ort-on-Main,  and  has  composed  operas 
and  operettas. 
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Gottlieb-Hellmesberger,  Eugen,  contemporary 
Austrian  conductor  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  May 
21.  1887.  He  studied  in  Vienna  and  with  Leschetizky, 
Robert  Fuchs  and  Humperdinck,  and  has  been  a  theater 
conductor  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  His  compositions 
include  operas  and  songs. 

Gottmann,  Adolf,  German  teacher,  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  and  conductor,  born  Darmstadt,  Aug.  25, 
1861;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  23,  1920;  studied  with  Raff, 
Urspruch,  and  Hey. 

Gottron,  Adam,  contemporary  German  musicologist, 
born  Mainz,  Oct.  n,  1889.  He  is  dozent  at  the  Music 
Hochschule  and  has  written  various  technical  treatises 
on  music  and  edited  song  books. 

Gottschald,  Ernst,  see  Elterlein,  Ernst  von. 

Gottschalk,  Louis  Ferdinand,  American  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  St.  Louis  in  1869;  died  Los 
Angeles,  July  16,  1934.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, choruses  and  songs. 

Gottschalk,  Louis  Moreau,  American  pianist  and 
composer,  born  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  8,  1829;  died 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Dec.  18,  1869.  He  studied  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  six,  and  did  not  take  up  the  piano 
until  later.  He  then  studied  with  Halle,  Stamaty,  and 
Maleden,  and  made  his  pianistic  debut  at  the  Salle 
Pleyel,  Paris,  in  1844.  Chopin,  who  heard  him  at  that 
time,  predicted  that  he  would  become  a  king  of  pianists; 
Berlioz  was  also  very  impressed,  and  said  he  had  all  the 
elements  of  a  consummate  artist.  He  toured  France, 
Switzerland  and  Spain  in  1852,  and  made  his  Amer- 
ican debut  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  on  Feb.  10, 
1853.  He  was  a  sensation,  and  P.  T.  Barnum  even  of- 
fered him  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  all  expenses  for 
a  year's  engagement,  an  offer  which  he  wisely  declined. 
In  the  season  of  1855-56  he  gave  eighty  concerts  in  New 
York  alone.  He  then  spent  six  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  reappeared  in  New  York  at  Irving  Hall  in  1862, 
and  toured  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
until  1865,  when  he  set  out  on  a  tour,  by  way  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  Central  and  South  America,  where  he  died 
suddenly  of  overwork.  As  a  pianist,  he  had  the  ex- 
traordinary ability  of  being  able  to  move  his  audience 
by  his  extremely  individualistic  style  in  playing;  his 
works  include  operas,  symphonies  and  many  piano  pieces 
which  remained  popular  only  while  he  was  alive  to  play 
them. 

Gottsched,  Johann  Christoph,  German  writer  and 
teacher,  born  Judithenkirch,  near  Konigsberg,  Feb.  2, 
1700;  died  Leipzig,  Dec.  12,  1766. 

Gottschlag,  Alexander  Wilhelm,  German  organist, 
teacher,  editor  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
near  Weimar,  Feb.  14,  1827;  died  Weimar,  May  31, 
1908;  pupil  of  Liszt  and  others.  He  was  Weimar 
court  organist  and  later  instructor  at  the  conservatory; 
also  edited  various  important  organ  works  and  wrote  a 
small  music  dictionary. 
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Gottwald,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Reichenbach,  Oct.  24, 
1821;  died  Breslau,  Feb.  17,  1876;  studied  with  Pixi; 
wrote  piano,  horn,  orchestral,  and  choral  works ;  played 
violin  and  horn  in  orchestras ;  wrote  articles  in  support 
of  Wagner  and  Liszt. 

Gottwald,  Joseph,  German  organist  and  composer 
of  church  music,  born  Wilhelmstal,  Aug.  6,  1754;  died 
Breslau,  June  25,  1833. 

Gottwalt,  J.,  1 8th  century  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, was  active  in  Paris.  His  compositions  included 
piano' sonatas  and  chamber  music. 

Gotz,  Franz,  Czech  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
Straschitz  about  1755  ;  conducted  various  church  orches- 
tras and  was  one  of  the  performers  at  the  coronation 
of  Frederick  William  II  at  Breslau. 

Gotz,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Konigsberg,  Dec.  7,  1840;  died  Hottingen,  near 
Zurich,  Dec.  3,  1876.  He  studied  with  Kohler,  and  at 
Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin,  with  Stern,  Von  Biilow 
and  Ulrich,  and  became  organist  at  Wintherthur,  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  founded  and  conducted  a  singing  so- 
ciety, conducted  operas,  and  gave  private  lessons.  He 
finally  went  to  Zurich,  and  then,  in  ill-health,  to  Hot- 
tingen. His  best  work  is  the  opera,  Der  Widerspen- 
stigen  Zahmung,  or  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  modern  dramatic  compositions.  His 
other  works  include  a  second  opera,  Francesco,  da 
Rimini,  a  symphony,  concertos,  choral  works,  chamber 
music  and  songs.  His  writings  have  great  individuality 
and  beauty  of  style. 

Gotz,  Johann  Michael,  German  music  printer,  born 
about  1735;  died  Worms,  Feb.  15,  1810;  established 
his  firm  in  Mannheim,  1768,  later  in  Worms. 

Gotz,  Otto,  Austrian  conductor,  composer  and  music 
publisher,  born  Perchtolsdorf,  near  Vienna,  Sept.  17, 
1887.  After  studying  with  Guido  Adler,  R.  Fuchs  and 
Henberger,  he  was  a  theater  conductor  in  various  towns, 
and  then  entered  the  music  publishing  business  in 
Vienna.  His  compositions  include  operettas,  and  very 
popular  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Gotze,  Augusta,  German  vocal  teacher,  born  Wei- 
mar, Feb.  24,  1840;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  29,  1908;  taught 
at  Dresden  and  Leipzig  conservatories  and  established 
a  singing  school  in  Dresden.  One  of  her  pupils  was 
Frau  Moran-Olden. 

Gotze,  Emil,  German  operatic  tenor,  born  Leipzig, 
July  19,  1856;  died  Charlottenburg,  Sept.  28,  1901. 
Studied  under  Gustav  Scharfe,  Dresden,  where  he  later 
sang  at  the  court  theater,  also  at  Cologne  Theater  and 
throughout  Germany. 

Gotze,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Heidelberg,  Dec.  14,  1874;  died  Pforzheim, 
Feb.  27,  1929.  His  compositions  include  piano  pieces, 
violin  pieces,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Gotze,  Franz,  German*  violinist  and  tenor,  born  Neu- 
stadt-on-Orla,  May  10,  1814;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  2, 
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1888..  Studied  violin  under  Spohr  at  Kassel  and  played 
in  the  court  orchestra.  He  was  leading  opera  tenor  at 
Weimar,  1836-52. 

Gotze,  Heinrich,  German  teacher  of  voice  and  com- 
poser ;  born  Wartha,  Silesia,  Apr.  7,  1836 ;  died  Breslau, 
Dec.  14,  1906;  pupil  of  Franz  Gotze,  Mosewius  and 
Baumgart.  He  taught  in  Russia  and  at  Breslau. 

Gotze,  Johann  Nikolaus  Konrad,  German  com- 
poser, violinist  and  court  director,  born  Weimar,  Feb. 
n,  1791 ;  died  there,  Feb.  5,  1861.  His  works  include 
four  operas,  stage  pieces,  melodramas  and  chamber 
music. 

Gotze,  Karl,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
at  Weimar  in  1836;  died  Magdeburg,  Jan.  14,  1887. 
His  works  include  four  operas,  a  symphonic  poem,  or- 
chestral pieces  and  songs. 

Gotze,  Marie,  German  operatic  mezzo-soprano  and 
Prussian  Court  singer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  2,  1865  ; 
died  there,  Dec.  16,  1922. 

Gotze,  Nicolaus,  i8th  century  German  clavicembal- 
ist,  violinist  and  composer.  He  wrote  sonatas  for  clavi- 
cembalo and  violin. 

Gotze,  Walter,  German  guitarist  and  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Nov.  21,  1885.  He  has  composed  guitar 
studies,  and  edited  old  guitar  music. 

Goudimel,  Claude,  French  composer,  born  at  Besan- 
cpn,  about  1505 ;  killed  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  massa- 
cre at  Lyons  on  Aug.  24,  1572.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Jonquin  de  Pres,  and  first  appears  as  a 
composer  in  a  book  of  chansons  published  by  du  Chemin 
at  Paris  in  1549.  In  1557  he  was  associated  with  the 
Huguenots  at  Metz ;  the  last  music  that  he  wrote  for 
the  Catholic  Church  was  composed  in  1558.  A  feeling 
of  uneasiness  among  the  Huguenots  caused  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  city.  Goudimel  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  prolific  church  music  composers  of  his 
time,  and  examples  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  psalm  books  published  in  various  languages 
during  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries.  There  are  modern 
manuscript  scores  of  his  five  famous  masses,  and  of  one 
magnificat  in  the  Munich  Library.  Other  magnificats, 
psalm  tunes,  motets  and  chansons  are  located  in  various 
libraries  both  in  manuscript  and  printed  form. 

Goudoever,  Henri  Daniel  van,  contemporary  Dutch 
composer,  violoncellist,  and  conductor,  born  Utretcht, 
Nov.  12,  1898;  studied  with  J.  Wagenaar,  E.  Ferree, 
and  G.  Hekking ;  compositions  include  vocal,  'cello,  and 
orchestral  works. 

Gougelet,  Madame,  late  i8th  century  French  com- 
poser. She  was  the  author  of  a  method  for  accom- 
panying. 

Goula,  Isabel  Grassot  de,  see  Grassot  de  Gould, 
Isabel. 

Goula,  Juan,  Spanish  conductor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  San  Felin  de  Guixols,  Barcelona,  1843; 
died  Buenos.  Aires,  Aug.  12,  1917.  He  conducted  in 
Germany,  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  He  taught  at  the 
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royal  court  of  Portugal,  and  wrote  a  Catalan  opera, 
A  la  vorcta  del  Mar. 

Gould,  Herbert,  contemporary  American  bass,  born 
at  Saranac,  Mich.  He  studied  at  Chicago  and  Boston, 
became  a  member  of  both  the  Chicago  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Opera  Companies,  and  has  concertized  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Gould,  John  Alfred  and  Sons,  American  firm  of 
violin  makers,  founded  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1889. 
Gould  was  born  at  Windermere,  England,  in  1866,  and 
worked  at  Liverpool  and  Hamilton,  Ontario,  before 
establishing  his  company  in  Boston.  He  makes  instru- 
ments on  his  own  model,  also  copies  of  old  Italian 
masters. 

Gould,  Morton,  contemporary  American  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  1913.  He  studied 
with  Abby  Whiteside  and  Jones  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  is  now  connected  with  radio,  where  he  has 
his  own  program,  "Music  for  to-day."  His  composi- 
tions include  a  Chorale  and  Fugue  in  Jazz  for  two 
pianos  and  orchestra,  a  symphony,  a  Swing  Sym- 
phonietta,  a  cantata,  a  piano  concerto,  three  piano  so- 
natas and  radio  music. 

Gould,  Nathaniel  Duren,  American  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1781 ;  died 
Boston,  May  28,  1864.  He  conducted  the  Middlesex 
Musical  Society  in  1807,  edited  collections  of  hymn- 
tunes,  and  wrote  a  History  of  Church  Music  in  America. 

Gould,  Sabine  Baring,  see  Baring-Gould,  Rev.  Sa- 
bine. 

Goulding  &  Co.,  English  music  publishing  house, 
founded  at  London  about  1784.  An  interesting  early 
publication  was  "Six  Sonatinas  for  the  harpsichord  or 
pianoforte  by  a  pupil  of  Giuseppe  (  !)  Haydn,"  the  word 
"pupil"  being  engraved  very  small  and  the  name  "Haydn" 
in  enormous  letters.  Toward  the  close  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury Goulding  took  others  into  partnership  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  igth  century  the  firm  adopted  the  name 
above  given.  Larger  quarters  were  occupied  and  the 
firm  obtained  royal  patronage,  with  the  title  "music 
sellers  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales."  Two  places 
of  business  were  in  use  about  1803,  and  these  were 
later  consolidated  into  one,  an  office  being  opened  in 
Dublin.  About  1809  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm, 
Phipps,  withdrew  and  organized  his  own  company 
under  the  name -Phipps  and  Holloway.  Goulding's 
business  then  became  known  as  Goulding,  d'Almaine  & 
Potter.  In  1811  the  business  was  still  further  expanded 
and  an  enormous  trade  was  built  up.  About  1835  the 
name  of  Goulding  disappeared  and  the  house  was 
called  D'Almaine  &  Co.  In  1867  the  plates  and  stock 
were  sold  at  public  auction.  The  importance  of  the 
firm  from  a  historical  or  antiquarian  standpoint  justi- 
fies us  in  reviewing  briefly  their  publications  through 
the  years.  They  began  in  a  modest  way  with  books  of 
popular  airs  for  the  flute  or  violin.  The  standards 
gradually  increased  and  later  some  operas  and  other 
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vocal  music  of  the  day  were  issued.  They  were  also 
the  publishers  of  most  of  Bishop's  music.  They  arc 
especially  remembered  as  having  issued  the  "Sicilian 
air"  which  later  became  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Goulley  (alternate  spelling,  Goule),  Jacques 
Nicolaus,  French  composer,  born  Saint-Jean  du  Car- 
donnay  about  1774;  died  Rouen,  May  30,  1818.  His 
compositions  include  masses,  motets  and  part  songs. 

Gound,  Robert,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Seckenheim,  near  Heidelberg,  1865.  His  works  in- 
clude chamber  music  and  songs. 

Gounod,  Charles  Frangois,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  June  17,  1818;  died  St.  Cloud,  Oct.  17,  1893. 
His  background  was  an  artistic  one;  his  father  had 
won  a  second  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  as  a  painter,  and  his 
mother  was  an  accomplished  pianist,  from  whom 
Charles  received  his  earliest  musical  training.  He 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1836,  studying 
counterpoint  with  Halevy,  and  composition  with  Paer 
and  Lesueur.  Three  years  later  he  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  with  his  cantata  Fernand.  His  residence 
in  Italy  had  a  profound  effect  on  his  ardent  imagina- 
tion, and  his  entire  career  bears  the  traces  of  its  in- 
fluence. His  study  during  the  prescribed  three  years 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
particularly  Palestrina,  and  there  he  learned  the  church 
style  which  he  later  employed  to  such  great  advantage. 
His  first  important  compositions  were  a  mass  for  three 
solo  voices  and  orchestra,  first  performed  on  May  i, 
1841,  at  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  and  an 
unaccompanied  mass  in  three  parts,  produced  at  Vienna 
in  1842.  While  visiting  in  Austria  and  Germany,  on 
the  way  back  to  Paris,  he  first  heard  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, and  in  Berlin  he  met  Mendelssohn.  On  his 
return  to  the  French  capital,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  organist  and  choirmaster,  and  he  started  a 
two-year  course  in  theology.  Although  he  never  became 
a  priest,  the  culture  and  knowledge  thus  gained  was  later 
of  invaluable  service  to  him  in  his  chosen  profession. 
His  next  important  work  was  the  Solemn  Mass  in  G, 
by  which  he  became  internationally  known.  The  thea- 
tre was  the  chief  province  of  Gounod  for  many  years, 
but  the  public  reception  of  his  first  few  works  was 
rather  disappointing.  In  1852  he  became  conductor  of 
the  Orpheon,  and  for  eight  years  devoted  himself  to 
choral  conducting,  during  which  time  he  learned  much 
about  the  human  voice,  both  for  solo  effects  and  treated 
en  masse.  For  this  society  he  wrote  a  number  of 
choruses  for  various  combinations  of  voices.  In  the 
meantime  he  wrote  several  symphonies,  but  concen- 
trated his  efforts  chiefly  on  the  stage,  the  only  avenue 
to  fame  and  fortune  for  a  musician  in  those  days.  He 
produced  an  opera  at  the  Grand  Opera  and  one  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  both  of  which  had  slight  success.  Next 
appeared  Faust*  Mar.  19,  1859,  with  Mme.  Miolan- 
Carvalho  as  Marguerite,  and  Gounod's  name  was  made 
famous  overnight.  Any  criticism  of  the  opera  from 
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a  technical  standpoint  is  superfluous,  for  it  immediately 
assured  its  composer  of  a  place  in  the  hall  of  fame, 
and  it  has  remained  one  of  the  most  popular  operas 
even  to  the  present  day.  His  next  opera  The  Queen 
of  Sheba  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  an  anti- 
climax, and  only  a  few  numbers  from  it  have  been 
preserved.  Several  other  moderately  successful  operas 
followed,  including  Romeo  and  Juliet,  first  performed 
in  1867.  A  number  of  very  popular  pieces  were 
written  about  this  time,  among  them  the  songs  Nazareth, 
There  is  a  green  hill  far  away  and  the  famous  Medi- 
tation for  soprano  solo  with  obbligato,  based  on  the 
Bach  Prelude  in  C.  From  1870,  Gounod  spent  some 
years  in  England,  where  he  formed  a  choral  society 
under  his  own  name,  which  later  became  the  Royal 
Choral  Society.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1875  where 
he  assumed  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute.  He  continued  to  write  operas,  but  no  one 
of  them  ever  achieved  the  success  of  Faust.  During  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  turned  to  religious  mysticism, 
and  a  product  of  his  thought  along  these  lines  was 
The  Redemption,  the  second  most  important  of  his 
works.  In  this,  and  in  the  St.  Cecilia  Mass  he  affected 
a  somewhat  heavy  church  style,  being  overanxious  to 
avoid  the  accusation  of  having  written  sacred  music 
in  the  operatic  vein.  The  long  recitatives  on  a  single 
note,  the  solo  parts  proceeding  almost  invariably  by  the 
intervals  of  a  third,  a  sixth  or  an  octave,  and  the  ad- 
herence to  incessant  reiteration  of  the  same  chord  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  tend  to  give  these  works  a  monot- 
onous character.  In  spite  of  a  natural  predilection  to- 
ward the  church,  Gounod  remains  pre-eminently  an 
operatic  composer,  with  his  fame  resting  largely  on 
one  work.  Other  sacred  works  of  less  importance,  also 
composed  during  his  latter  days,  are  the  mass  Angeli 
custodes  and  the  Joan  of  Arc  mass.  The  last-named 
work  was  first  performed  July  24,  1887,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Rheims,  where  Joan  of  Arc  knelt  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  VII.  Posterity's  verdict  in  regard  to 
Gounod  is  that  he  was  a  great  musician,  and  a  master 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  instrumentation.  He 
found  the  most  congenial  outlet  for  his  musical  expres- 
sion in  the  theatre,  but  his  successful  contributions  to 
the  sum  total  of  operatic  music  were  extremely  limited. 
In  all  his  compositions  he  seemed  to  hover  between 
mysticism  and  theatricality,  and  the  ceaseless  struggle 
between  the  two  opposing  forces  may  be  traced  through- 
out his  career.  Gounod's  biography  was  written  by 
Camille  Bellaigue,  and  also  by  A.  M.  Bouvet. 

Goupillier,  see  Desmarets,  Henri. 

Goura,  an  instrument  peculiar  to  the  Hottentots,  made 
of  a  flexible  rod  of  bamboo  a  short  distance  from  the 
end  of  which  is  inserted  a  peg  and  a  bit  of  flattened 
quill.  A  string  is  drawn  from  this  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  stick,  where  it  is  fastened.  The  player  blows 
through  the  quill  and  vibrates  the  string. 


Gousli,  an  nth  century  Russian  psaltery.  It  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Tcheremisses,  a  Finnish 
tribe  of  central  Russia. 

Gout  (Fr.),  taste. 

Gouter,  see  Gaultier,  Jacques. 

Gouvernani,  Antonio,  early  I7th  century  Italian  vio- 
lin maker.  He  worked  at  Cremona,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  make  large,  flat  instruments.  The  varnish 
is  a  yellow,  tinted  with  green. 

Gouvy,  Louis  Theodore,  German-French  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  near  Saarbriicken,  July  2 
(3),  1819;. died  Leipzig,  Apr.  21,  1898.  A  student  of 
law,  he  turned  to  music  upon  hearing  Beethoven's 
seventh  symphony,  and  studied  under  Elwart,  then  at 
Berlin  and  Rome.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  in  1895  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our in  1896.  His  works,  over  170,  include  symphonies, 
sextets,  quintets,  quartets,  overtures,  sonatas,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Gouvy,  Paul,  see  Ygouw,  Opal. 

Govi,  Aniceto,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Carpi,  Apr.  17,  1850;  died  there,  Aug. 
1909.  His  compositions  were  choruses  and  dances. 

Gow,  George  Coleman,  American  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  on  music ;  born  Ayer  Junction,  Mass.,  Nov. 
27,  1860;  died  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1938; 
pupil  of  B.  C.  Blodgett  and  E.  B.  Story  in  the  U.  S. 
and  with  L.  Bussler  at  Berlin.  He  taught  at  Smith 
College,  Northampton  and  Vassar  College,  Poughkeep- 
sie. Besides  composing  songs  and  choruses  he  wrote 
The  Structure  of  Music  and  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican History  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Music. 

Gow,  Nathaniel,  Scottish  violinist,  composer  and 
music  publisher,  born  Diinkeld,  May  28,  1763;  died 
Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1831 ;  son  of  Niel  Gow.  When 
sixteen  he  was  one  of  His  Majesty's  Trumpeters  for 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and  studied  violin  with  his 
father,  and  the  best  Scotch  leaders,  and  in  1791  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  William  as  leader  of  the  Edinburgh 
Assembly  Orchestra.  He  was  for  many  years  closely 
connected  with  the  musical  activities  of  the  city,  and 
in  1796  went  into  the  music  publishing  business  with 
William  Shepherd,  publishing  many  dance  pieces  and 
collections.  His  best  known  composition  is  Caller 
Herrin',  a  piece  illustrating  a  Scottish  fishwife's  street 
cry. 

Gow,  Niel,  Scottish  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Inver,  Dunkeld,  Mar.  22,  1727;  died  there,  Mar.  I, 
1807.  He  studied  with  John  Cameron,  and  became  an 
excellent  violinist,  a  favorite  at  town  balls,  and  a  special- 
ist in  Scottish  music.  His  fame  even  extended  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  in  demand  at  various  fashionable 
gatherings.  He  made  six  collections  of  Strathspey 
reels. 

Gow,  Niel,  Scottish  song  composer,  born  about  1795 ; 
died  Edinburgh,  Nov.  7,  1823 ;  son  of  Nathaniel  Gow, 
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His  songs  include  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  and  Flora 
McDonald's  Lament. 

Gov/a,  Albert,  German  violoncellist  and  music 
teacher,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1843.  He  studied  with 
Davidow  and  Grxitzmacher,  and  became  an  orchestral 
and  chamber  'cellist  and  teacher  in  Hamburg. 

Goward,  Mary  Anne,  see  Keeley,  Mrs. 

Goyescas,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Fer- 
nando Periquet  y  Zuaznabar,  music  by  Enrique  Grana- 
dos  y  Campina,  first  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  on  Jan.  28,  1916.  The  story 
is:  A  court  lady,  Rosario,  passes  through  the  public 
square  in  Madrid  in  her  sedan  chair,  and  is  invited  by 
Paquito,  the  toreador,  to  attend  the  candlelight  ball. 
Pepa,  driving  by  in  her  dog-cart,  overhears  the  conver- 
sation, and  grows  very  jealous,  as  does  Don  Fernando, 
the  captain  of  the  Spanish  Guards,  when  he  arrives, 
for  Rosario  is  his  secret  love.  He  tells  Paquito  that 
he  will  take  Rosario  to  the  ball  himself;  later  at  the 
ball,  Paquito,  urged  on  by  Pepa,  quarrels  with  Fer- 
nando, and  they  arrange  for  a  duel.  In  Rosario's  gar- 
den the  next  day,  hating  to  leave  his  beloved,  Fernando 
finally  tears  himself  away,  but  staggers  back  mortally 
wounded  a  short  while  later  to  die  in  her  arms. 

Goyescas,  a  suite  for  piano  by  Enrique  Granados. 
Fragments  of  the  opera  Goyescas  took  shape  in  the 
composer's  brain  in  1903  as  a  result  of  the  study  of 
Goya's  painting  in  the  Prado.  These  fragments  were 
moulded  into  a  suite  in  1909  and  again  into  an  opera 
in  1914.  The  manuscript  score  of  the  opera  reposes 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Hispanic  Society  in  New  York 
in  the  piano  version.  The  collection  of  piano  pieces 
which  make  up  the  suite  is  an  evocation  of  the  music 
of  Castile. 

G.  P.,  abbreviation  for  Grand  Pause. 

Gr.,  abbreviation  for  Grand. 

Graaf,  Christian  Friedrich,  see  Graf,  Christian 
Ernst. 

Graan,  Jean  de,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Amsterdam, 
Sept.  9,  1852;  died  The  Hague,  Jan.  8,  1874;  pupil  of 
Joseph  Joachim.  A  very  talented  player. 

Graarud,  Gunnar,  tenor,  born  Holmestrand,  June  I, 
1887;  studied  voice  in  Germany;  appeared  in  Wagner 
and  Handel  works. 

Grab,  Isabella  von,  igth  century  German  composer. 
Her  works  include  songs  without  words,  funeral 
marches,  and  impromptus. 

Grabbe,  Johann,  1 5th- 1 6th  century  Westphalian 
composer  and  court  organist  of  Count  Lippe  in  1609. 
His  works  include  madrigals  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Grabeler,  Peter,  German  violinist,  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Bonn,  Aug.  10,  1796;  died  there,  Dec. 
16,  1830.  He  was  a  band  leader  in  the  Prussian  Army 
and  an  opera  director  in  Posen.  He  wrote  an  oratorio, 
a  cantata  and  instrumental  music. 

Graben-Hoffmann,  Gustav  (properly  Gustav  Hoff- 
mann), German  singing  teacher  and  song  composer, 


born  Bnin,  near  Posen,  Mar.  7,  1820;  died  Potsdam, 
May  21,  1900;  pupil  of  Hauptmann.  He  composed 
many  songs  and  also  wrote  vocal  treatises. 

Grabert,  Martin,  contemporary  German  composer, 
organist,  and  conductor,  born  Arnswalde  (Neumark), 
May  15,  1868;  studied  with  H.  Bellermann  and  Bar- 
giel;  his  compositions  include  songs,  organ,  piano, 
choral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Grabner,  Hermann,  contemporary  Austrian  com- 
poser, violist  and  teacher,  born  Graz,  May  12,  1886; 
pupil  of  Leopold  Suchsland,  Max  Reger,  and  Hans 
Sitt.  His  compositions  include  vocal,  choral,  instru- 
mental, orchestral  and  chamber  music  works;  he  also 
wrote  on  musical  form. 

Grabofsky,  Adolph,  contemporary  German  violin- 
ist, teacher  and  conductor,  born  in  Hamburg,  Oct.  14, 
1867. 

Grabowska,  Clementine,  Polish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Posen  in  1771,  and  died  at  Paris, 
1831.  She  devoted  her  attention  to  composition  for 
her  chosen  instrument.  One  of  the  best  known  of  her 
works  is  the  concerto.  Besides  this,  she  composed  sev- 
eral sonatas  and  a  set  of  brilliant  polonaises. 

Grabowski,  Ambroise,  Polish  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  in  Galicia  in  1782;  wrote  on  Polish  com- 
posers of  the  period  1514-1659,  also  on  music  life  in 
Cracow  during  the  early  igth  century. 

Grabowski,  Stanislaus,  Polish  composer  and  teacher, 
died  at  Vienna  in  1852 ;  wrote  polonaises  and  mazurkas. 

Grabu  (Grabue,  Grabus  or  Grabut),  Lewis  or 
Louis,  1 7th  century  French  violinist  and  composer,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  royal  orchestra  in  London,  1666. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Dryden,  one  of  whose 
works  he  set  to  music. 

Grace,  an  ornament  or  embellishment  added  to  an 
instrumental  or  vocal  melody  or  harmony;  first  used 
in  harpsichord  music. 

Grace,  Harvey,  English  organist  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Romsey,  Jan.  25,  1874 ;  studied  under  Madeley 
Richardson  at  Southwark  Cathedral.  He  was  organist 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  editor  of  the  London  Mu- 
sical Times.  His  writings  include  The  Complete  Or- 
ganist, The  Organ  Works  of  Bach  and  contributions 
to  Grove's  Dictionary. 

Grace-note,  an  embellishment  note,  usually  written 
as  a  small  note;  the  acciaccatura  and  the  appoggiatura 
(q.v.)  are  examples. 

Gracieux,  Gracieuse  (Fr.),  graceful,  delicate. 

Gracile  (It.),  graceful,  delicate. 

Grad  (Ger.),  degree. 

Grad,  Gabriel,  Russian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Retovo,  July  9,  1890;  studied  in  Ekaterinoslav  and 
Berlin.  His  compositions  include  songs,  operatic, 
choral,  piano  and  chamber  music  works. 

Gradatamente  (It.),  by  degrees,  gradually. 
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Gradehand,  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brenna,  Dec.  24,  1812 ;  died  Leipzig,  June 
2,  1842 ;  pupil  of  Weinlig  at  St.  Thomas'  School  Leip- 
zig. He  wrote  a  symphony,  motets  and  organ  pieces. 

Gradener,  Hermann  Theodor  Otto,  German  vio- 
linist, composer  and  teacher,  born  Kiel,  May  8,  1844; 
died  Vienna,  Sept.  18,  1929;  pupil  of  his  father,  K.  G. 
P.  Gradener,  and  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory ;  organist 
at  Gumpendorf,  near  Vienna,  and  violinist  in  the 
Vienna  court  orchestra.  He  conducted  the  Orchester- 
verein  fur  Klassische  Musik  and  the  Vienna  Sing- 
akademie.  He  succeeded  Bruckner  at  the  Vienna  Uni- 
versity as  "lector"  for  harmony  and  counterpoint.  His 
works  include  orchestral  works,  variations  for  organ, 
string  and  trumpet,  concertos  for  violin,  for  violoncello 
and  for  piano,  chamber  music,  and  a  sonata  for  two 
pianos. 

Gradener,  Karl  Georg  Peter,  German  violoncellist, 
conductor,  teacher,  composer  and  writer  about  music, 
born  Rostock,  Jan.  14,  1812;  died  Hamburg,  June  10, 
1883;  student  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  pupil  of 
Mattstadt;  a  leading  'cellist  at  Helsingfors,  conductor 
of  a  choral  society  at  Kiel,  and  founder  of  a  vocal 
academy  at  Hamburg.  He  composed  symphonies,  an 
overture,  chamber  music,  violin  sonatas,  a  'cello  so- 
nata, a  piano  sonata,  operas  and  choral  compositions, 
and  wrote  theoretical  works. 

Gradenigo,  Paolo,  i6th  century  composer  of  madri- 
gals and  canzones. 

Gradenthaller,  Hieronymus,  see  Kradenthaller, 
Hieronymus. 

Gradenwitz,  Peter,  German  musicologist  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1910;  pupil  of  J.  Weis- 
mann  and  D.  Milhaud.  He  has  composed  songs,  pieces 
for  small  orchestra,  a  string  quartet  and  a  concerto  for 
voice  and  four  instruments. 

Gradevole  (It.),  pleasing. 

Grade  (It.),  degree,  step;  grado  ascendant e,  ascend- 
ing step. 

Gradova,  Gitta,  American  pianist,  born  in  Chicago. 
She  has  been  soloist  with  leading  American  orchestras 
and  toured  the  United  States  in  1930. 

Gradual,  (i)  an  antiphon  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sung  after  the  epistle.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  was  so  named  because  it 
was  sung  from  the  step  (gradus)  of  the  ambo  or  pul- 
pit; (2)  the  name  given  a  service  book  containing  the 
music  for  antiphons,  introits,  etc. 

Graduellement  (It.  and  Fr.),  gradually. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum  (Road  to  Parnassus),  the 
title  of  a  series  of  one  hundred  piano  studies  written 
by  Muzio  dementi  in  1817,  recognized  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  modern  piano  technique  is  based;  (2)  an 
important  work  on  musical  composition  written  by 
Joseph  Fux,  and  first  published  in  Latin  at  Vienna  in 

2*-    It  was  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  pupil 


and  teacher ;  its  excellence  was  attested  by  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Cherubini  and  many  other  famous  musicians. 

Graeber,  Walter  A.  F.,  German  concert  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  29,  1895; 
pupil  of  the  Klindworth  Scharwenka  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
choruses,  songs  and  cadenzas  to  Haydn's  Piano  Con- 
certo  in  D. 

Graeff,  Charles  W.,  American  basso  and  teacher, 
born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  i,  1863.  After  study  in 
New  York,  he  sang  at  the  Metropolitan.  He  has  been 
known  in  Munich,  Budapest  and  Berlin  as  a  teacher 
and  has  written  brochures  on  singing. 

Graener,  Paul,  German  orchestral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  n,  1872.  He 
studied  piano  with  Veit,  and  violin  with  Hasse ;  Albert 
Becker  and  Benno  Horowitz  were  his  teachers  in  com- 
position. In  spite  of  this  imposing  list  of  teachers  he 
spent  such  a  short  time  with  each  that  he  may  practi- 
cally be  considered  as  a  self-taught  musician.  For  some 
years  he  led  a  wandering  life,  travelling  all  over  Ger- 
many. During  this  period  he  conducted  the  orchestra 
in  theatres  at  Brenierhaven,  Konigsberg  and  Berlin. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  paid  an  uninvited  visit 
to  Brahms,  who  looked  at  some  of  his  compositions 
with  commendable  patience,  and  advised  him  to  do  more 
studying.  He  continued  to  wander  around,  spending 
some  time  in  London  and  Vienna.  After  short  stays  in 
several  other  places,  including  Salzburg  and  Munich, 
he  settled  in  a  substantial  position  as  a  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  There  he 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  his  full  powers  in  an 
effort  to  sustain  the  high  degree  of  perfection  which 
marked  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  Max  Reger.  After 
five  years,  he  resigned  this  position  to  devote  all  his 
attention  to  composition.  He  soon  acquired  a  consider- 
able reputation  and  assumed  a  prominent  place  among 
his  German  contemporaries.  His  more  important  works 
include  the  orchestral  works  Sinfonietta,  Comedietta 
and  Die  Flote  von  Sans  Souci;  the  operas  Das  Narren- 
gericht,  By  sans  t  Shirin  und  Gertraude  and  Friedmann 
Bach;  a  number  of  chamber  music  pieces,  and  Wiebke 
Pogwisch  for  chorus. 

Graeser,  Johann  Christoph  Gottfried,  German 
composer,  born  at  Arnstadt  in  1766;  died  at  Erbach  in 
1790.  A  youthful  aspirant  to  the  ministry,  he  pub- 
lished excellent  songs  and  piano  sonatas. 

Graeser,  Wolfgang,  Swiss  arranger  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Zurich,  Sept.  7,  1906;  suicide 
Nikolassee,  June  13,  1928.  His  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  Bach's  work  was  published  by  the  Bach  So- 
ciety in  1927.  He  contributed  to  the  Bach  Yearbook 
a  study  of  Bach's  art  of  the  fugue. 

Graetz,  Joseph,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Bavaria,  Dec.  2,  1760;  died  Munich,  July 
17,  1826;  pupil  of  Michael  Haydn  at  Salzburg  and 
teacher  of  Cannabich  and  Lindpainter.  He  was  less 
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distinguished  for  his  own  compositions,  which  include 
operas  and  masses,  than  for  his  grasp  of  musical  theory 
and  his  teaching  of  other  composers. 

Graever,  Madeleine,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1830;  pianist  at  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Belgium.  Famous  as  a  concert  performer, 
she  spent  a  year  in  New  York  In  the  early  J6o's. 

Graew,  see  Bacfart,  Valentin. 

Graf,  Christian  Ernst  (also  known  as  Christian 
Friedrich  Graaf),  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Rudolstadt  in  1723;  died  at  The  Hague  in  1802. 
He  succeeded  his  distinguished  father,  Johann  Chris- 
tian, as  court  music  director  in  his  native  city.  He 
wrote  six  symphonies,  fifteen  violin  concertos,  much 
chamber  music,  pieces  for  piano,  a  vocal  work  with 
orchestra,  and  an  oratorio. 

Graf,  Ernst,  Swiss  composer,  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Thurgau,  June  26,  1886;  pupil  of  Hans  Huber, 
E.  Munzinger,  Adolf  Hamm  and  Karl  Straube.  His 
works  include  songs  and  choral  compositions  and  writ- 
ings on  Bach,  and  on  organ  technic  and  the  playing  of 
trio  music. 

Graf,  Friedrich  Hartmann,  German  flutist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  at  Rudolstadt  in  1727;  died 
Augsburg,  Aug.  10,  1795 ;  toured  as  a  flute  soloist  until 
1772,  when  he  became  Kapellmeister  at  Augsburg.  He 
composed  an  opera  for  the  German  theatre  in  Vienna. 
In  1783  he  attended  performances  of  his  works  at  the 
Antient  Concerts  in  London ;  Oxford  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  His  compositions  in 
many  forms  enjoyed  momentary  acclaim. 

Graf,  Georg,  Russian  composer,  born  Sum};,  July  16, 
1901 ;  musical  director  in  Wadenswil.  His  works  in- 
clude a  singspiel,  an  overture,  songs,  a  life  of  Rameau 
and  an  arrangement  of  a  dance  suite  by  Rameau. 

Graf,  Johann,  i8th  century  German  violinist,  band- 
master and  composer,  born  in  Nuremberg;  died  Ru- 
dolstadt about  1745;  father  of  Christian  Ernst  Graf. 
He  was  a  regimental  band  leader  in  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria, court  musician  at  Mainz  and  Bamberg,  and  con- 
certmaster  in  Rudolstadt.  He  wrote  twelve  violin  so- 
natas and  several  string  quartets. 

Graf,  Johann,  German  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Wurttemberg,  Oct.  7,  1853;  died 
Ulm,  Nov.  14,  1923;  pupil  at  the  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
tory. His  compositions  include  sacred  and  secular 
songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Graf,  Max,  Austrian  teacher  of  musical  aesthetics 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  i, 
1873.  He  studied  at  Vienna  and  has  taught  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  In  1900  he  became  music  critic 
for  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  In  1921-22  he 
edited  the  short-lived  Musikalischer  Kurier.  He  has 
written  on  Renaissance  and  on  igth  century  music,  on 
Wagner  and  on  R.  Strauss,  and  translated  musical 
works  of  Rolland  and  Alfred  Bruneau. 
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Grafe,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  composer,  torn  at 
Brunswick  in  1711;  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1787.  A  pro- 
lific composer  of  odes  and  songs,  he  contributed  to  the 
development  of  German  Lieder. 

Graff,  Carl,  Hungarian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Also  Eor,  May  20,  1833;  pupil  of  Bohm,  Sechter  and 
Vieuxtemps.  He  appeared  in  London  and  Paris  and 
was  later  engaged  by  Spohr  and  Cassel.  His  compo- 
sitions include  an  operetta,  an  overture,  a  concerted 
piece  for  violin  and  orchestra,  chamber  music,  many 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Graff,  Konrad,  German  piano  maker,  born  Swabia, 
Nov.  17,  1783;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  18,  1851 ;  apprentice 
of  Jakob  Schelkle.  Beethoven  commended  his  pianos. 

Graff,  Mile.,  see  Kauth,  Modane. 

Graff,  Otto  Albert,  American  organist,  choirmaster 
and  conductor,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1870; 
died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1917. 

Graffer,  Anton,  Austrian  guitarist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  in  1780;  died  there  about  1830. 
He  composed  guitar  pieces  and  a  method  for  guitar. 

GrafEgna,  Achilla,  Italian  singing  teacher,  conductor, 
opera  director  and  composer,  born  San  Martino  Dal- 
TArgine,  May  5,  1816;  died  Padua,  July  19,  1896. 

Grafinger,  Johann  Wolfgang,  see  Grefinger,  Johann 
Wolfgang. 

Graflinger,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Linz,  Nov.  26,  1876.  He  wrote 
on  Beethoven  and  Bruckner  and  on  the  musical  history 
of  Linz. 

Grafton,  Richard,  i6th  century  English  typographer; 
died  about  1571.  His  litanies  and  prayerbooks  are  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  English  church  music  and  of 
musical  typography. 

Gragnani,  Antonio,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  in  Li- 
vourne  about  1740;  died  there  about  1800.  His  violins 
have  rare  tonal  qualities. 

Graham,  George  Farquhar,  Scotch  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Edinburgh,  Dec.  29, 
1789;  died  there,  Mar.  12,  1867.  His  writings  dealt 
with  musical  history  and  the  theory  of  composition. 

Graham,  Martha,  American  dancer,  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh. She  has  appeared  with  the  leading  American 
orchestras  and  founded  the  Dance  Repertory  Theatre 
at  New  York  in  1930. 

Grahl,  Heinrich,  German  concert  tenor,  singing 
teacher  and  song  composer,  born  Stralsund,  Nov.  30, 
1860 ;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  14,  1923;  pupil  of  Felix 
Schmidt.  He  was  best  known  in  Berlin. 

Grahl,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin-Schoneberg,  Sept.  25,  1884;  choral  direc- 
tor in  Kiel.  His  works  include  an  oratorio,  cantatas 
and  textbooks. 

Grail,  The  Holy,  see  Holy  Grail,  The. 
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Grain,  Johann  (Jean)  du,  i8th  century  German 
composer  and  singer. 

Grainger,  Percy  Aldridge  (real  name  George 
Percy  Grainger),  Australian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Brighton,  Bourke  Co.,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Tulv  8,  1882.  He  gave  evidences  of  musical  talent  at 
an  "early  age,  and  his  mother  carefully  supervised  his 
music  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  he  was  able  to 
appear  in  public  as  a  boy  prodigy.  By  the  time  he 
was  twelve,  he  had  earned  enough  money  so  that  he 
could  travel  to  Frankfort-on-Main  in  order  to  study 
under  capable  instructors,  taking  lessons  from  James 
Kwast ;  later  he  studied  for  a  short  time  with  the  great 
Italian  master,  Ferruccio  Busoni.  In  1900  he  went 
to  England,  gave  several  recitals  and  played  at  many 
important  concerts,  including  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Halle  Concerts  at  Manchester,  and  the  Leeds  Festival, 
playing  Grieg's  piano  concerto  at  the  last-named  city. 
It  was  by  Grieg's  own  choice  that  he  was  engaged  to 
play,  the  young  pianist  having  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  the  eminent  Norwegian  composer  for  a 
short  time.  Grieg  died  about  a  month  before  this  Fes- 
tival, at  which  he  had  been  engaged  to  conduct.  •  Grieg's 
enthusiasm  for  the  folk  songs  of  Norway  inspired 
Grainger  to  investigate  the  merits  of  English  folk  music, 
and  as  a  result  he  made  arrangements  which  brought 
him  fame,  Molly  on  the  Shore,  Shepherd's  Hey  and 
Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry.  He  first  came  into 
prominence  as  a  composer  of  original  music  in  1912, 
when  several  of  his  orchestral  works  were  performed 
in  London.  Marion  Bauer  says :  "His  rhythms  are  full 
of  complicated  cross-groupings;  he  has  long  been  an 
experimenter  with  timbres  and  the  possibilities  of  in- 
struments in  unusual  combinations;  his  music  is  full 
of  vitality."  In  1915  Grainger  came  to  the  United 
States  and  has  remained  there  ever  since ;  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  his  works  include  To  a  Nordic 
Princess  for  orchestra;  Hill  Song  for  small  orchestra; 
a  choral  work,  Kipling  Settings;  and  Handel  in  the 
Strand  for  two  strings  and  piano. 

Grajal,  Tommaso  Fernando,  Spanish  composer, 
born  1839;  died  Madrid,  Mar.  1914;  teacher  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  in  Madrid.  He  composed  many 
zarzuelas. 

Gram,  Peder,  Danish  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Copenhagen,  Nov.  25,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Krehl,  Nikisch, 
and  Sitt.  His  compositions  include  vocal,  orchestral, 
instrumental  and  chamber  music  works. 

Gramatte,  Sonja  (born  Fridman),  Russian  com- 
poser, born  at  Moscow  about  1892 ;  pupil  of  her  mother, 
who  had  studied  with  Anton  Rubinstein,  and  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  She  has  composed  a  pantomime, 
a  violin  concerto,  a  piano  concerto,  orchestral  pieces, 
violin  sonatas  and  a  piano  sonata,  and  has  made  piano 
arrangements  of  Paganini's  caprices. 

Grammann,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Liibeck, 
June  3,  1842 ;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  30,  1897 ;  pupil  of 


the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Although  he  composed 
string  quartets,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  a  violin 
concerto,  numerous  songs,  and  several  attractive  piano 
pieces,  he  is  best  known  for  his  many  operas. 

Gramont,  Louis,  French  opera  librettist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1854;  died  there  in  Dec.  1912. 

Gramophone,  see  Recording,  Electric. 

Gramophone,  The,  an  English  magazine,  dealing 
with  the  phonograph  and  its  records;  published  at 
London.  Its  editors  are  Compton  Mackenzie  and 
Christopher  Stone. 

Gramophone  Shop  Encyclopedia  of  Recorded  Mu- 
sic, a  comprehensive  and  systematic  survey  of  phono- 
graph records  which  have  been  issued  by  American, 
British  and  European  recording  companies  in  the  field 
of  standard  music.  It  is  edited  by  R.  A.  Darrell,  and 
marks  the  first  attempt  at  accurate  identification  and 
systematic  classification  of  records  made  of  composi- 
tions by  nearly  seven  hundred  composers;  it  also  con- 
tains special  lists  of  folk  and  national  music  recordings, 
and  has  been  followed  since  its  publication  by  a  monthly 
supplement  listing  new  records  as  they  appear  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Granadina,  a  Spanish  song,  consisting  of  four  lines, 
each  of  eight  syllables,  closely  related  to  the  fandango. 

Granadino,  Le,  see  Confreras,  Jose. 

Granados,  Eduardo,  Spanish  composer,  piano 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Barcelona,  July  28,  1894; 
died  Madrid,  Oct.  2,  1928;  pupil  of  Conrado  del  Campo. 
His  works  include  zarzuelas,  violin,  vocal  and  inciden- 
tal music. 

Granados,  Enrique,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Lerida,  July  29,  1867;  died  Mar.  24,  1916. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish  army  officer,  and  studied 
composition  with  Pedrell  and  piano  playing  with  de 
Beriot  in  Paris.  Returning  to  Spain  he  settled  in 
Barcelona  where  he  acquired  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
concert  pianist,  appearing  also  at  other  Spanish  cities 
and  in  Paris ;  a  two-piano  recital  with  Joaquin  Malato 
greatly  increased  his  fame  as  a  pianist.  He  also  played 
in  chamber  music  concerts  with  Thibaud  and  Casals. 
His  first  opera  was  performed  at  Madrid  in  1898;  in 
1900  he  founded  the  "Society  for  Classical  Concerts" 
at  Barcelona  and  conducted  its  performances.  Granados 
was  primarily  a  pianist;  his  earlier  compositions  show 
the  influence  of  several  of  the  great  composers,  notably 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  Grieg.  In  the  two  books  of  Goyes- 
cas,  however,  he  spoke  in  a  definitely  Spanish  idiom; 
they  are  named  after  scenes  from  the  paintings  and 
tapestries  of  the  great  Spanish  artist,  Goya,  and  epi- 
sodes for  that  period  of  Spanish  art  which  was  named 
after  him.  The  Goyescas  are  an  expression,  in  the 
terms  of  the  piano,  of  forms  and  rhythms  which  are 
completely  Spanish.  They  have  an  extraordinary  grace 
and  charm  and  strike  a  new  note  in  the  field  of  piano 
composition.  Granados  was  a  Catalan  by  birth,  but 
he  succeeded  in  catching  the  accent  and  idiom  of  the 
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music  of  other  parts  of  Spain.  La  Maja  y  el  ruisenor, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  works,  has  an  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  poetic  feeling,  and  a  finish  and  elegance 
which  no  Spanish  composer  has  surpassed.  The  Goyes- 
cas,  worked  up  into  an  opera  with  a  libretto  by  Periquet, 
left  much  to  be  desired.  The  work  was  accepted  for 
performance  in  Paris  in  1914,  but  the  war  upset  the 
plans,  and  the  production  took  place  two  years  later  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  just  before  the 
composer's  death.  He  was  returning  to  Spain  when 
his  ship  was  sunk  by  a  hostile  submarine.  He  left  a 
number  of  piano  pieces,  Spanish  dances,  songs,  and 
arrangements  of  some  of  Domenico  Scarlatti's  sonatas 
for  a  modern  piano.  The  alterations  of  these  last  were 
made  with  consummate  skill,  and  Granados  seemed  to 
realize  that  Scarlatti  was  the  model  for  Spanish  com- 
posers of  piano  music.  Other  interesting  works  in- 
cluded the  completion  of  an  unfinished  piano  composi- 
tion by  Albeniz,  and  the  re-scoring  of  the  Chopin  Piano 
Concerto  in  F  minor.  Granados  also  made  important 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  piano  technique. 

Granara,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Genoa 
in  1809;  pupil  of  Generali.  He  composed  operatic 
works. 

Granberry,  George  Folsom,  American  music  edu- 
cator, born  Georgiana,  Ala.,  Mar.  14,  1876;  studied  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston.  He  has  been 
identified  with  music  education  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Gran  cassa  (It.),  (i)  the  bass  drum;  (2)  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  eccentric  or  exceedingly  effective  composi- 
tion. 

Grancini  (Grancino,  Granzini),  Michel  Angelo, 
Italian  organist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  about 
1600;  died  about  1669. 

Grancino,  an  Italian  family  of  violin  makers.  The 
eldest  was  Paolo  Grancino,  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati  at 
Cremona,  active  at  Milan,  1660-90.  His  son,  Giovanni 
Battista  Grancino  II,  was  producing  1696-1715.  His 
instruments,  violins,  tenors  and  violoncellos  of  a  large 
flat  pattern,  are  a  development  from  the  Amati  model. 
They  are  more  esteemed  than  the  father's,  especially 
the  violoncellos,  and  are  dated  "from  the  sign  of  the 
Crown"  in  the  Contrada  Larga  at  Milan. 

Grand-barre  (Fr.),  a  term  in  guitar-playing  which 
means  laying  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  upon  every 
string  of  the  guitar  at  the  same  time. 

Grand  Bourdon,  a  32  ft.  organ-stop,  the  sub-octave 
of  the  Bourdon. 

Grand  Carme,  see  Benedicts  A  san  fosepho. 

Grand  Cornet,  a  compound  organ-stop  of  several 
ranks,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  band  instrument  called 
cornet. 

Grand  Diapason,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate the  most  important  diapason  in  an  organ. 

Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein,  The,  comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  music  by 
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Jacques  Offenbach,  first  produced  at  the  Theatre  des 
Varietes,  Paris,  on  Apr.  12,  1867.  The  story  is:  An 
army  recruit  named  Fritz  is  singled  out  by  the  Grand 
Duchess  for  special  honors.  This,  together  with  his 
love  for  Wanda,  the  peasant  girl  who  is  the  object  of 
the  attentions  of  the  commanding  officer,  General 
Bourn,  makes  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the 
General,  and  with  Puck  and  Paul,  suitors  of  the  Duch- 
ess. Fritz  produces  a  plan  of  campaign  which  is  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  Duchess,  and  for  which  she  raises  him 
to  the  rank  of  general,  and  gives  him  a  barony.  He 
returns  victorious  from  the  war,  and  in  a  private  t£te- 
a-tete  he  recounts  the  story  of  his  adventures.  The 
Duchess  makes  open  love  to  him,  but  he  is  unrespon- 
sive on  account  of  Wanda,  whereupon  she  enters  into 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life  with  his  other  enemies. 
The  Baron  Grog,  emissary  of  Prince  Paul's  father, 
arrives  to  expedite  the  marriage  of  the  prince  to  the 
Duchess.  His  efforts  are  successful,  and  the  Duchess 
abandons  her  plan  for  the  assassination  of  Fritz,  who 
is  given  permission  to  marry  Wanda.  On  his  wedding 
night  he  is  given  a  false  order  to  travel,  and  the  con- 
spirators waylay  him  and  administer  a  severe  thrash- 
ing. He  returns  in  sad  plight  and  is  relieved  of  his 
command  by  the  Duchess.  General  Bourn  is  finally 
restored  to  his  position,  and  Fritz  marries  Wanda. 

"Grand  Fugue,"  a  double  fugue  and  set  of  variations 
written  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  as  the  finale  to  his 
String  Quartet  Op.  130,  published  Mar.  21,  1826,  and 
dedicated  to  Prince  Galitzin.  It  was  also  published 
separately  as  Op.  133  on  May  10,  1827,  for  string 
quartet,  and  for  piano  duet  as  Op.  134. 

Grand0,  abbreviation  for  grandioso. 

Grand  Opera,  an  opera  in  which  the  dialogue  is  set 
to  music  throughout;  its  theme  is  almost  invariably 
serious,  and  not  infrequently  tragic.  The  term  was 
first  introduced  in  France  about  1820. 

Grand  orgue  (Fr.),  full  organ,  great  organ,  pipe- 
organ. 

Grand  piano,  the  complete  term  for  the  modern  pi- 
ano, as  contrasted  with  antique  "square",  piano  and  the 
makeshift  upright  piano.  The  case  is  wing-shaped, 
and  the  strings  are  at  approximately  right  angles  to  the 
keyboard.  The  term  has  been  further  modified  by  such 
descriptive  words  as  "concert,"  "parlor,"  "baby,"  "cabi- 
net," etc.,  intended  to  suggest  the  size  or  the  purpose 
of  a  particular  instrument. 

Grand  Principal,  same  as  Grand  Diapason. 

Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  an  award  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute through  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts.  Annual 
competitive  examinations  in  painting,  sculpture,  engrav- 
ing, architecture  and  music  are  held.  The  successful 
candidates  are  sent  to  Rome  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
during  which  they  reside  at  the  Villa  de  Medici  in  the 
Academic  de  France  founded  in  1666.  Expenses  dur- 
ing that  time  are  defrayed  by  the  French  government. 
The  prize  was  established  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
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French  Institute  in  1803.  From  1864  the  works  were 
judged  by  a  special  jury  composed  of  nine  members 
drawn  by  lot  from  a  list  chosen  by  the  general  super- 
intendent of  theatres.  Eight  years  later  the  final  judg- 
ment was  restored  to  the  united  sections  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  six  composers  form- 
ing the  musical  section  of  the  French  Institute,  assisted 
by  three  composers  not  belonging  to  it,  give  a  pre- 
liminary verdict  which  the  entire  Academic  has  to  ratify 
or  reject.  The  competition  takes  place  in  June,  and 
the  performance  of  the  winning  work  is  given  in  Octo- 
ber at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academic.  The  re- 
quired composition  was  originally  a  cantata  for  one 
solo  voice  and  orchestra  but  the  scope  of  the  work  has 
since  been  greatly  extended.  The  text  of  the  work  is 
furnished  by  the  competition,  and  is  often  prepared  by 
a  very  distinguished  writer.  When  no  composition  is 
considered  worthy,  the  prize  is  held  over  until  the  next 
year,  when  two  may  be  awarded.  Among  the  more 
distinguished  winners  during  the  past  have  been  Herold, 
Benoist,  Halevy,  Berlioz,  Gounod,  Bizet,  Paladilhe, 
Massenet,  Lenepveu,  Wormser,  Hillemacher,  Debussy, 
Charpentier,  Schmitt,  Laparra  and  Dupre. 

Grandval,  Nicolas  Ragot  de,  French  orgayiist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  1676;  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1753. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  wrote  music  for  all  the 
popular  comedies  played  at  the  Paris  Comedie  Fran- 


Grandval,  Vicomtesse  de  (Marie  Felicie  Clemence 
de  Reiset),  French  composer,  born  La  Cour  du  Bois, 
Sarthe,  Jan.  21,  1830;  died  Paris,  Jan.  15,  1907.  She 
studied  with  Saint-  Saens,  and  composed  operas,  ora- 
torios, church  music,  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Grand  Viol,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
most  important  organ  string  stop.  •  . 

Grandauer,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Munich, 
Dec.  10,  1883;  pupil  of  R.  Wiirz.  He  has  composed 
operettas  and  singspiels. 

Grandaur,  Franz,  German  librettist  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Karlstadt,  Mar.  7,  1822;  died 
Munich,  May  7,  1896.  He  wrote  a  calendar  of  works 
presented  in  the  Munich  theatres  (1878)  and  revised 
the  text  to  Mozart's  Don  Juan. 

Grande,  Angel,  Spanish  violinist,  born  at  Madrid  in 
1894.  He  has  made  concert  tours  in  Spain,  Belgium, 
England  and  Germany. 

Grandement  (Fr.),  with  grandeur;  with  dignity  and 
force  ;  with  breadth. 

Grandezza  (It.),  grandeur,  dignity  or  majesty. 

Grandfond,  Eugene,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Compiegne  in  1786;  pupil  of  Kreutzer  and 
leader  of  the  Versailles  Theater  orchestra.  He  wrote 
an  opera,  some  violin  concertos  and  smaller  pieces. 

Grandi,  Alessandro  de,  Italian  singer,  choirmaster 
and  composer;  died  of  the  plague  at  Bergamo  about 
163°;  pupil  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli.  He  sang  at  St. 


Mark's  in  Venice  and  was  choirmaster  at  Ferrara  and 
Bergamo.  His  works  include  motets,  masses  and 
madrigals. 

Grandi,  Qttavio  Maria,  I7th  century  Italian  organ- 
ist, violinist,  teacher  and  composer ;  pupil  of  Alfonso 
Pagani.  He  wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Grandiose  (It.),  grand,  pompous,  lofty. 

Grandis,  Vincenzo  de,  I7th  century  singer,  conduc- 
tor and  composer ;  associated  with  the  courts  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Modena  and  the  Papal  Service.  He  composed 
sacred  music,  psalms,  vespers  and  a  motet. 

Grandisonante  (It.),  sonorous. 

Grandjany,  Marcel  Georges  Lucien,  contemporary 
French  harpist,  organist,  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Sept.  3,  1891;  pupil  of  Hasselmans,  Henriette 
Renie,  Caussade,  Taudou  and  Paul  Vidal  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  won  the 
Conservatory's  first  prizes  for  both  harp  playing  and 
harmony.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  harpist  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert  in  Paris.  For  some  time  he  was 
organist  at  the  Sacre  Coeur.  He  made  his  London 
debut  in  1922  and  his  New  York  debut  two  years 
later.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  contemporary  harpists.  He  is  head  of  the 
harp  department  at  the  Fontainebleau  School  of  Music. 
His  compositions  include  harp  pieces,  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  a  Poenie  symphonique  for  harp,  horn  and 
orchestra. 

Grandjean,  Axel  Karl  William,  Danish  singer, 
teacher,  choral  conductor,  composer  and  compiler,  born 
Copenhagen,  Mar.  9,  1847;  pupil  of  the  Copenhagen 
Conservatory.  He  sang  in  opera  and  became  chorus- 
master  at  the  Royal  Opera.  He  wrote  operas  and 
choral 'works  and  made  a  collection  of  incidental  music 
written  for  Holberg's  plays. 

Grandjean,  Samuel,  Swiss  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  La  Sentier,  Waadt,  1881.  He  has  composed 
organ  pieces  and  choruses. 

Graner,  Georg,  German  horn  player,  composer  and 
music  critic  and  writer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  20,  1878; 
cousin  of  Paul  Graner;  pupil  of  G.  Schramke  and  R, 
Balke.  His  works  include  three  symphonies,  motets, 
a  treatise  on  Richard  Strauss's  music  dramas,  and  a 
life  of  Paul  Graner. 

Granet  (Grenet),  French  composer,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1707;  died  at  Paris  in  1761.  J.  J.  Rousseau  is  said 
to  have  plagiarized  from  his  works,  which  were  oper- 
atic and  theatrical. 

Granfelt,  Lillian  Hanna  von,  Finnish  operatic  and 
concert  soprano,  born  Sakkola,  June  2,  1884;  pupil  at 
the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  and  of  Duvernoy  in 
Paris.  She  has  performed  at  the  Mannheim  court 
opera,  the  Berlin  State  Opera,  the  Bulgarian  and  Ru- 
manian court  operas,  Covent  Garden,  and  in  Holland. 

Grange,  Anna  Caroline  de  la,  see  La  Grange,  Anna 
Caroline  de. 
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Grange,  Joseph  Louis  la,  see  Lagrange,  Joseph 
Louis. 

Gran  gusto,  con  (It.),  with  great  expression. 

Granichstaeden,  Bruno,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Sept.  I,  1880.  He  has  composed  operatic 
works. 

Granier,  Andre,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1881 ;  son  of  Edmond  Granier.  He  and  his 
brother,  Denis  Granier,  born  Marseilles,  1893,  both 
studied  with  Louis  Bazin  and  M.  Brugere.  Their  in- 
struments show  traces  of  Italian  influence.  They  suc- 
ceeded to  their  father's  business. 

Granier,  Edmond,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Puy- 
Sainte-Reparade  in  1851.  He  studied  with  Daniel  at 
Marseilles.  With  Barbet  he  founded  the  firm  known 
as  "Barbet  and  Granier"  in  1897. 

Granier,  Louis,  French  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Toulouse  about  1/40;  died  there  about 
1800;  teacher  of  Jean  Claude  Trial.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  directed  at  the  Brussels 
Opera  and  was  second  violin  at  the  Paris  Opera  for 
twenty  years.  He  wrote  operas,  violin  pieces,  chamber 
music  and  stage  works. 

Granjon,  Robert,  i6th  century  French  music  printer 
and  type  founder,  born  at  Paris.  He  was  among  the 
earliest  to  use  round  notes  instead  of  the  square  and 
lozenge-shaped  notes  in  printing  music. 

Granom,  Lewis  Christian  Austin,  i8th  century 
composer.  His  works  include  Twelve  Sonatas  or  Solos 
for  a  German  Flute,  Six  Sonatas  for  Two  German 
Flutes  and  a  Bass,  and  collections  of  English  songs 
with  string  accompaniment. 

Grant,  Annie  Doris,  American  negro  soprano  and 
teacher,  choir  leader  and  music  teacher,  born  Austin, 
Tex.,  Feb.  14,  1902;  pupil  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Chicago 
Musical  College.  She  has  sung  successfully  in  recitals 
and  concerts,  and  taught  in  Austin,  Tex. 

Grant,  William  Parks,  American  music  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  composer,  born  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  1910;  pupil  of  Davidson  and  Mayer.  He 
has  taught  music  in  public  schools  and  at  John  Tarleton 
College,  Stephanville,  Tenn.  He  has  written  for  musi- 
cal journals.  His  compositions,  some  of  which  have 
been  played  by  the  Columbus  Symphony  and  the  Ohio 
State  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  include  the  or- 
chestral works  Poeme  £legiaque,  Minuet  in  D,  Over- 
ture to  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  Symphonie  Fantasia 
and  Symphony  in  D  Minor.  Other  compositions  are 
So ng  of  the  Monks  and  Benedictus  for  chorus,  and  the 
ballet,  Dream  of  the  Ballet-Master. 

Grant-Schaefer,  George  Alfred,  Canadian-Ameri- 
can composer  and  teacher,  born  Williamstown,  Ont, 
July  4,  1872;  piano  pupil  of  D.  Ducharme  and  V.  Gar^ 
wood,  and  voice  pupil  of  G.  Couture.  He  studied  musi- 
cal theory  with  A.  Weidig  and  organ  with  C.  A.  Harriss 
at  London.  He  was  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Cen- 
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tenary  Church,  Chicago,  and  he  has  been  head  of  the 
vocal  department  at  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Music,  Evanston,  111.  His  compositions  include 
piano  pieces  and  songs.  The  Thirty-six  Songs  for 
Children  have  attained  popularity. 

Gran  tamburo  (It.),  bass  drum. 

Granville,  Charles  Norman,  English  baritone  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  London,  Jan.  23,  1876;  pupil  of 
Victor  Maurel  and  Agramonte.  He  made  his  New 
York  debut  in  1912,  where  he  has  sung  in  recitals  and 
oratorios,  acted  as  church  choirmaster  and  choral  di- 
rector. 

Granzin,  Louis,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Halle  about  1810;  pupil  of  Niemeyer.  His  works 
include  church  music,  organ  pieces,  songs  and  an  ora- 
torio. 

Granzini,  Michel  Angelo,  see  Grancini,  Michel  An- 
gelo. 

Granzow,  Paul,  German  teacher,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Kolberg,  Mar.  29,  1873.  He  has  been  a 
theatre  conductor  in  Moscow.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  dances,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Graphaus,  Hieronymus,  i6th  century  German  mu- 
sic printer  and  type  founder,  died  at  Nuremberg,  May 
7,  1556. 

Grappa  (It),  brace. 

Gras,  Julie  Aimee  Josephe  Dorus-,  see  Dorus-Gras, 
Julie  Aimee  Josephe. 

Grasse,  Edwin,  blind  American  violinist,  organist, 
pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  New  York,  Aug. 
13,  1884;  pupil  as  a  child  of  Carl  Hauser.  In  1898 
he  went  to  Brussels  where  he  studied  with  Cesar  Thom- 
son, winning  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Conservatory. 
On  Joachim's  advice  he  made  his  debut  at  Berlin  in 
1902,  playing  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Later 
he  toured  Europe  and  America.  His  works  include 
a  sonata,  Waves  at  Play,  and  other  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano,  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces, 
and  a  Suite  Ancienne  for  orchestra. 

Grasset,  Jean  Jacques,  French  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Paris  about  1769;  died  there,  1839; 
pupil  of  Berthaume.  After  a  notably  successful  com- 
petition he  became  professor  of  violin  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  five  books  of 
violin  duos,  three  concertos  for  violin  and  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin. 

Grasshopper  (Hopper),  a  name  for  the  jack,  or  re- 
placement lever  in  action  of  the  pianoforte.  This 
lever  "hops"  out  of  the  notch  against  which  its  thrust 
has  been  directed,  causing  the  hammer  to  rebound  and 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate ;  hence  the  name. 

Grassi,  Antonio  de,  contemporary  Italian  violinist 
and  composer;  pupil  of  Jadassohn  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory, of  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  of 
Sevcik  at  Prague.  He  made  his  debut  with  Viotti  and 
Spohr  concertos  at  the  age  of  seven.  He  has  toured 
in  Europe,  England,  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
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Grassi,  Cecilia,  Italian  soprano,  born  in  1746 ;  wife 
of  Johann  Christian  Bach.  She  made  her  debut  in 
Bologna  in  Gluck's  //  trionfo  di  Clelia  in  1763,  came  to 
London  with  Guarducci  in  1766  as  prima  donna  at  the 
Haymarket  and  remained  there  singing  in  operas,  ora- 
torios and  concerts.  She  married  Bach  in  1769.  Bur- 
ney  accorded  her  discriminating  praise. 

Grassi,  Eugene  Cinda,  Siamese-French  composer, 
born  Bangkok,  July  5,  1887;  pupil  of  V.  d'Indy  and 
Bourgault-Ducoudray.  His  compositions  include  vo- 
cal, orchestral  and  dramatic  works. 

Grassi,  Francesco,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century 
Italian  director  and  composer.  His  oratorio  The  Tri- 
umph of  the  Just  was  performed  in  Rome,  1701.  He 
left  a  number  of  church  pieces  in  manuscript. 

Grassi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Palmi,  Feb.  26,  1825 ;  pupil  of  Rosa  Savoia  and  Car- 
melo  Jonita.  He  wrote  operas  and  cantatas. 

Grassi,  Winifred  June  de,  American  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Oroville,  Calif.,  June  14,  1882;  pupil  of 
gevcik  and  Charles  Orr,  and  teacher  at  the  London 
College  of  Stringed  Instruments  and  in  California, 
where  she  has  also  written  music  criticism. 

Grassineau,  James,  English  translator,  born  at  Lon- 
don about  1715;  died  there,  1769.  Dr.  Pepusch,  the 
composer,  persuaded  him  to  translate  into  English  the 
Dictiomiaire  de  Musique  of  Brossard.  The  work  was 
published  as  A  Musical  Dictioiiary  .  .  .  of  Terms  and 
Characters.  Dr.  Pepusch  is  said  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  text. 

Grassini,  Josephina,  Italian  contralto  opera  singer, 
born  at  Varese,  1773 ;  died  Milan,  Jan.  3,  1850.  She 
was  admired  by  Napoleon  and  De  Quincey.  Her  per- 
sonality and  histrionic  powers  played  a  great  part  in  her 
brilliant  career. 

Grassner,  Alfred,  German  teacher  and  musicologist, 
born  Keuschberg,  Feb.  7,  1840;  died  Weissenfels,  Aug. 
2,  1905;  pupil  at  the  Institute  for  Church  Music  in 
Berlin.  His  works  include  technical  treatises  on  the 
organ  and  on  choral  singing. 

Grassoni,  Giovanni,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Ancona  about  1819;  died  there,  July  13, 
1882.  He  brought  out  a  successful  opera. 

Grassot  de  Goula,  Isabel,  contemporary  Spanish  so- 
prano, born  Barcelona.  She  made  her  debut  as  dra- 
matic soprano  at  San  Carlos  Theatre,  Lisbon. 

Grast,  Franz,  Swiss  composer,  teacher,  and  theorist, 
born  Geneva,  Apr.  16,  1803;  died  there,  Apr.  5,  1871. 
He  composed  choral  works  and  wrote  on  musical  theory. 

Gratiani,  see  Graziani. 

Gratz  (Graz),  a  city  in  Austria,  musically  important 
for  its  cathedral,  university,  opera  season,  various 
societies  and  conservatory.  The  Stadttheater  is  the 
home  of  the  opera ;  the  present  building  was  opened  in 
1899.  The  director  is  Grevenberg,  and  recent  conduc- 
tors have  included  Haiisegger,  Winternitz,  Posa,  Seitz 
and  Markovitz.  The  Styrische  Musikverein  is  the 


oldest  musical  organization;  it  includes  an  orchestra 
and  a  fine  conservatory.  The  directors  have  included 
Hysel,  A.  Leonhardt,  Karl  Muck  and  Kienzl.  Haus- 
egger  was  professor  of  music  history  and  theory  at  the 
University  from  1872  to  1899.  Many  famous  musi- 
cians', including  Wilhelm  Gericke,  were  born  in  Gratz. 

Grate,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  Bavaria,  Dec. 
2,  1760;  died  Munich,  July  17,  1826;  pupil  of  Michael 
Haydn.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  theorist  by  such 
musical  giants  as  Cannabich  and  Lindpaintner.  He 
wrote  church  music  and  organ  preludes  of  acknowl- 
edged merit. 

Gratza,  Ernst,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Bruschiek,  Lublinitz,  Feb.  13,  1882.  He  has  composed 
chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Grau,  Maurice,  Austrian  opera  impresario,  born  at 
Briinn,  Moravia,  in  1849;  died  Paris,  Mar.  14,  1907. 
He  came  to  America  as  a  small  child  and  was  educated 
in  the  New  York  public  schools,  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  at  Columbia  Law  School.  In  1872 
he  was  associate  manager  for  tours  by  Anton  Rubin- 
stein and  Henri  Wieniawski.  In  1873  he  formed  the 
Kellogg  Opera  Company,  and  introduced  Salvini,  Ris- 
tori,  Offenbach  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  the  American 
public  and  later,  as  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  introduced  such  stars  as  Eames,  Melba,  Nor- 
dica,  Calve,  Planqon  and  the  two  de  Reszkes ;  also  as- 
suring financial  success  for  the  Metropolitan  through 
the  inclusion  of  Wagnerian  operas  in  its  repertoire. 

Grau,  Theodore,  German  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Kelheim,  Apr.  10,  1886;  a  Franciscan  monk.  He 
has  been  choirmaster  .at  Nuremberg  and  Munich  and 
has  composed  church  music. 

Grau  y  Huguet,  Augusti,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Alforja,  Mar.  23,  1893;  pupil  at  the  Barcelona  Con- 
servatory. He  has  written  instrumental  music. 

Graumann,  Dorothea  von,  see  Ertmann,  Dorothea 
von. 

Graumann,  Mathilde,  see  Marchesi  de  Castrone, 
MathUde. 

Graun,  August  Friedrich,  German  musician,  born 
in  Saxony  in  1698  or  '99;  died  Merseburg,  May  5, 
1769.  He  was  cantor  of  Merseburg  for  seventy  years. 

Graun,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Wahrenbriick  about  1698;  died  Berlin, 
Oct.  27,  1771 ;  pupil  of  his  brother,  Karl  Heinrich 
Gottlieb,  Pisendel  and  of  Tartini  at  Padua;  leader  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  orchestra  at  Rheinsberg  and  of 
Frederick's  Royal  Orchestra  at  Berlin.  His  works  in- 
clude chamber  music,  violin  concertos  and  an  immense 
number  of  symphonies. 

Graun,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  at 
Wahrenbriick,  May  7,  1701 ;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  8,  1759. 
His  early  teachers  were  Petzold  and  Johann  Christoph 
Schmitt ;  his  tendencies  in  composition  were  influenced 
by  assiduous  study  of  the  vocal  works  of  Keiser  and 
the  operas  of  Lotti.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Graun  wrote 
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a  passion  cantata  which  was  considered  remarkable  for  a 
youth  of  his  age.  In  1725  he  became  tenor  and  assistant 
chorusmaster  at  the  Brunswick  Opera ;  he  was  also  com- 
missioned to  write  an  opera,  PoWdoro,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  five  others.  During  this  period  he  also  wrote  a 
number  of  sacred  and  secular  cantatas.  In  1735  he  was 
employed  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  after- 
wards became  Frederick  the  Great.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  this  influential  amateur,  he  wrote  about  fifty 
Italian  cantatas,  and  a  number  of  flute  solos  for  his 
employer.  After  his  patron  acceded  to  the  throne, 
Graun  was  sent  to  Italy  to  procure  a  company  of  Italian 
singers  for  the  Berlin  Opera.  He  returned  to  Berlin 
with  a  distinguished  group  of  vocalists,  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  composition  of  Italian  operas,  of 
which  he  produced  about  twenty-eight.  Many  of  his 
airs  attracted  much  favorable  attention  both  with  sing- 
ers and  the  public.  Graun's  most  famous  works  are  a 
Te  Deum,  written  for  the  victory  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Prague,  and  a  passion  cantata  called  The  Death 
of  Jesus.  He  was  a  master  of  counterpoint,  and  his 
harmonies  were  always  interesting  and  significant. 

Graupner,  Christoph,  German  organist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Kirchberg,  Jan.  13,  1683;  died 
Darmstadt,  May  10,  1760;  pupil  of  Kiister,  organist  in 
his  native  town,  and  of  Schell  and  Kuhnau  at  the 
Thomasschule,  Leipzig.  When  the  Swedes  invaded 
Saxony  in  1706,  Graupner  escaped  to  Hamburg  where 
he  became  accompanist  at  the  Opera.  In  1710  he  went 
to  Darmstadt,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifteen  sym- 
phonies, eighty  overtures,  fifty  concertos  and  several 
operas. 

Graupner,  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  obo- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Verden,  Oct.  6,  1767;  died  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1836.  He  went  to  London  where, 
it  is  said,  he  played  under  Haydn.  Thence  he  journeyed 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  later  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  played  in  a  theatre  orchestra.  In  1797  he  set- 
tled in  Boston,  where  he  led  the  Federal  Street  Theatre 
orchestra,  at  the  same  time  playing  the  oboe.  He  was 
also  a  bass  player,  and  taught  the  oboe,  German  flute 
and  violin.  About  1800  he  opened  a  music  store,  and 
founded  an  orchestra  which  later  developed  into  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  promoter 
of  Haydn's  music,  and  was  both  active  and  really  in- 
fluential in  the  development  of  musical  culture  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Grave  (Fr.  and  It.),  low  or  deep  in  pitch;  slow  and 
ponderous  in  movement;  solemn  or  serious  in  expres- 
sion; gravement,  slowly,  heavily. 

Grave  mixture,  an  organ-stop  consisting  chiefly  of 
pipes  controlling  the  lower  or  grave,  partial  tones,  over- 
tones or  harmonics. 

Graverand,  Jacques  Frangois  Urbain,  see  Gra- 
vrand,  Jacques  Frangois  Urbain. 
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Graves,  Alfred  Perceval,  Irish  poet  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Dublin,  July  22,  1846.  He  collaborated 
with  Stanford  in  Songs  of  Old  Ireland  and  Songs  of 
Erin,  with  Arthur  Somervell  in  Welsh  Melodies,  and 
with  Charles  Wood  in  Irish  Folksongs.  Other  com- 
posers, including  Parry,  have  set  his  lyrics  to  music. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Folksong,  the  Irish 
Folksong  and  the  Welsh  Folksong  Societies. 

Graves,  Charles  Larcom,  Irish  writer  on  music,  born 
Dublin,  Dec.  15,  1856.  He  has  been  assistant  editor  of 
the  "Spectator,"  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  "Punch" 
and  displayed  critical  insight  and  satiric  humor  in  his 
treatment  of  music.  He  was  a  friend  of  Stanford, 
biographer  of  Grove  and  Parry.  Other  writings  are: 
The  Diversions  of  a  Music  Lover,  Musical  Monstrosi- 
ties and  Post  Victorian  Music. 

Graveure,  Louis,  contemporary  baritone  and  tenor. 
He  made  his  debut  as  a  baritone  in  New  York,  1915. 
Thirteen  years  later  he  began  to  tour  Europe  and 
America  as  a  tenor. 

Gravicembalo  (Lat.  gravecembalum;  It.  Gravecem- 
bdo),  the  harpsichord;  the  word  is  an  Italian  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Clavicembalo. 

Gravina,  Gilberto,  contemporary  Italian  opera  con- 
ductor, who  has  made  guest  appearances  with  many  Eu- 
ropean orchestras  at  Vienna,  Rome,  Munich,  Bayreuth, 
Berlin  and  Budapest;  he  is  a  grandson  of  Richard 
Wagner. 

Gravis  (Lat.),  heavy,  ponderous. 
Gravissima,  a  resultant  64  ft.  organ  tone  produced  by 
pipes  of  32  ft.  and  21  J/$  ft.  pitch. 

Gravita,  con  (It.),  with  gravity,  ponderously. 

Gravrand  (sometimes  spelled  Graverand),  Jacques 
Frangois  Urbain,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Caen,  Apr.  2,  1770;  died  there,  July  16,  1854;  pupil 
of  Baillot;  orchestra  leader  in  his  native  city.  He 
wrote  pieces  for  two  violins  and  trios  for  two  violins 
and  'cello. 

Gray,  Alan,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
York,  Dec.  23,  1855  J  died  Sept.  27,  1935 ;  pupil  of  Dr. 
E.  S.  Monk;  musical  director  at  Wellington  College. 
He  followed  Stanford  as  organist  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  conducted  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society.  His  compositions  include  many  can- 
tatas, and  piano,  organ  and  sacred  music.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Purcell  Society. 

Gray,  Cecil,  English  writer  on  music,  born  May  19, 
1895 1  his  works  include  a  history  of  music  first  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  in  1931  (one  of  the  volumes 
in  a  series  entitled  The  History  of  Civilisation)  a 
biography  of  Sibelius,  a  critical  survey  of  Sibelius'  sym- 
phonies, and  a  Survey  of  Contemporary  Mitsic. 

Gray,  Florence  Schinkel,  American  pianist,  writer 
on  music  and  teacher,  born  Cleveland,  O.,  Apr.  28, 
1872 ;  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  She  appeared 
in  recitals,  taught  in  Cleveland  and  California,  and 
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wrote  The  Principles  of  Tone  Production  in  Modern 
piano  Playing.  •     •          , 

Gray  Isabel  Winton,  Scottish  concert  pianist  and 
teacher 'born  Dundee,  Sept.  14,  1898.  She  studied 
oiano  with  Claude  Pollard,  and  composition  with  J.  B. 
McEwen,  making  her  debut  at  Wigmore  Hall,  London, 

in  Nov.,  1918. 

Gray  Louisa  (Mrs.  Abingdon  Compton),  igth 
century 'English  composer.  Her  compositions  include 
an  operetta  and  numerous  songs. 

Gray  William  Craig,  Scotch  organist  and  conduc- 
tor born  Dalkeith,  Apr.  10,  1861.  As  a  small  boy  he 
was  a  chorister  and  at  fourteen  became  organist  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
played  for  twenty  years.  In  1905  he  produced  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance  at  Dalkeith  and  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  conductor  of  this  and  other  operas  by  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan. 

Gray,  William  Leonard,  American  conductor,  or- 
ganist and  pianist,  born  Holbrook,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 
1862.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston,  and  in  Germany,  became  a  choral 
director,  organist  and  teacher,  and  composed  piano 
studies.  m 

Gray  Company,  H.  W.,  American  music  publishers, 
founded  by  Herbert  Willard  Gray  to  handle  the  Amer- 
ican business  of  Novello  &  Co.,  London  publishers.  At 
first  only  a  few  American  works  were  issued,  but  be- 
tween 1894  and  1906  about  one  hundred  choral  works 
were  added  to  the  catalogue,  together  with  various 
important  books  dealing  with  musical  subjects,  particu- 
larly church  music.  Since  1906  thousands  of  American 
compositions  have  been  published,  including  the  first 
American  opera  to  be  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Converse's  The  Pipe  of  Desire.  The  firm  issues 
a  house  periodical,  The  New  Music  Review,  which 
maintains  a  high  standard. 

Grazia  (It.),  grace,  elegance;  con  grazia,  with  grace 
or  elegance. 

Graziani,  Italian  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born  about 
1710;  died  at  Potsdam  in  1787.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II  of  Prussia,  and  com- 
posed violoncello  sonatas. 

Graziani,  Bonifazio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ma- 
rino about  1605;  died  Rome,  June  15,  1664;  choir- 
master in  the  Roman  Seminary  and  Jesuit  Church. 
He  composed  motets,  oratorios  and  masses. 

Graziani,  Francesco,  Italian  baritone ;  born  Fermo, 
Apr.  16,  1829 ;  died,  1901 ;  brother  of  Ludovico  Gra- 
ziani. Successful  in  Italy,  Paris,  London,  Petrograd 
and  New  York,  he  made  his  London  debut  in  the  first 
production  there  of  II  Trovatore. 

Graziani,  Ludovico,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Fermo  in 
Aug.  1823;  died  there  in  May  1885.  Verdi  wrote  for 
him  the  role  of  Alfredo  in  Traviata.  He  was  heard 
in  the  principal  Italian  cities,  Paris,  London,  Barcelona 
and  Vienna. 


Graziani,  Padre  Tommaso,  i6th  century  Italian 
monastic  composer  and  choirmaster,  born  in  Bagna- 
cavallo ;  pupil  of  Costanzo  Porta.  He  composed  sacred 
and  secular  vocal  music. 

Graziani-Walter,  Carlo,  Belgian  composer,  born 
Brussels,  Aug.  i,  1851;  died  Florence,  Aug.  30,  1927. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  operettas,  film  music, 
salon  pieces  for  piano,  violin  and  mandolin,  songs  and 
vocal  works,  some  with  orchestra. 

Grazioli,  Filippo,  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born 
Rome,  1773;  died  there,  Mar.  24,  1840.  He  composed 
church  music  and  two  operas. 

Grazioli,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist,  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Venice  about  1750;  died  there, 
about  1820.  His  compositions  include  six  sonatas  for 
cymbals  with  violin.  Max  Griinberg  has  given  a  mod- 
ern arrangement  to  the  adagio  from  his  sonata  in  G 
for  violin  and  cymbals. 

Grazioso  (It.),  Graziosamente,  gracefully,  ele- 
gantly. 

Graz°,  abbreviation  for  Grazioso. 
Grazzini,  Reginaldo,  Italian  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Florence,  Oct.  15,  1848;  died  Venice, 
Oct.  1906;  pupil  of  Mabellini.  He  was  head  of  the 
Conservatory  at  Reggio  d'Emilia  and  of  the  Marcello 
Lyceum  in  Venice.  He  wrote  an  opera,  a  sacred  can- 
tata, a  mass,  symphonies,  and  piano  music. 

Greatheed,  Samuel  Stephenson,  English  clergyman 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  near  Weston- 
super-Mare  in  1813 ;  died  at  Corringham  in  1887.  He 
composed  church  music  and  wrote  on  music  history 
and  theory. 

Great  Octave,  the  musical  sound  from  the  C  two 
ledger  lines  below  the  Bass  staff  to  the  C  on  the  second 
space  of  the  same  staff. 

Greatorex,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  North  Wingfield,  Oct.  5,  1758;  died  Hampton, 
July  18,  1831;  pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke;  organist 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works  include:  glees, 
psalms,  chants,  A  Selection  of  Tunes  and  Parochial 
Psalmody. 

Great  Organ,  that  part  of  the  organ  which  consists 
of  the  larger  number  of  stops,  and  those  having  greater 
power.  The  term  great  organ  was  first  heard  of  in 
1469  in  England ;  at  that  time  English  organs  were  of 
single  manual  construction,  and  some  cathedrals  pos- 
sessed several  organs.  At  Worcester  Cathedral  there 
were  a  pair  of  organs  in  each  of  the  two  chapels  besides 
the  great  organ.  The  Great  Organ  was  built  in  per- 
manently, while  the  smaller  ones  were  movable  and 
were  often  loaned  to  other  churches  for  use  on  special 
occasions.  Sometimes  the  small  organ  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  great  organ,  resulting  in  a  two- 
manual  effect  by  means  of  a  special  mechanism,  and 
played  by  one  organist.  The  great  organ  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three  organs  which  are  grouped  in 
large  combined  organs,  which  includes  the  great  organ, 
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the  choir  organ  and  the  swell.  There  is  also  the  pedal 
organ,  played  by  the  feet  which  act  on  the  larger  pipes. 
The  principal  keys  are  included  in  the  keyboard  of  the 
great  organ  which  occupies  the  center  position.  The 
swell  is  placed  in  the  next  highest  row,  while  the  choir 
holds  the  lowest  position. 

Greaves,  Thomas,  early  I7th  century  English  lu- 
tenist. 

Greber,  Jakob,  German  opera  producer,  born  latter 
half  of  i/th  century. 

Greco,  Gaetano,  Italian  teacher  and  composer ;  born 
at  Naples  about  1680;  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatorio  dei  Poveri.  He  taught  Pergolesi,  Fran- 
cesco Durante  and  Vinci  at  the  Conservatorio  di  San 
Onofrio.  His  compositions,  none  of  which  were  printed 
in  his  lifetime,  include  organ  fugues  and  harpsichord 
music. 

Greef,  Arthur  de,  see  De  Greef,  Arthur. 

Greef,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Kettwig-on-Ruhr,  Oct.  18,  1809 ;  died  Mors,  Sept. 
12,  1875.  He  collaborated  with  L.  Erk  in  editing  text- 
books and  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Rinck's  prelude, 
postludes  and  Choralbuch. 

Greeff,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Elberfeld,  Dec. 
3,  1897;  teacher  at  the  Elberfeld  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  large  choral  works 
with  orchestra,  piano  suites  and  variations  and  songs. 

Greek  Music.  The  music  of  ancient  Greece  exer- 
cised a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  development  of 
modern  music,  despite  the  fact  that  it  never  arrived  at 
a  logical  system  of  harmonic  combinations.  The  pe- 
riod of  Greek  music  extends  from  1000  B.C.  through 
the  Roman  conquest  in  146  B.C.  Until  660  B.C.,  the 
status  of  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  Orpheus, 
in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  the  introduction  of  musi- 
cal contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  The  greatest  pro- 
ductiveness occurred  from  660  B.C.  when  trade  with 
Egypt  opened,  to  338  B.C. ;  during  that  epoch  Terpan- 
der,  who  had  established  the  Lesbian  school,  which 
counted  among  its  students  the  musician  Arion,  in- 
creased the  number  of  strings  on  the  .lyre  and  im- 
proved the  letter  notation.  The  invention  of  the  dithy- 
ramb, or  Bacchanalian  song,  has  been  attributed  to 
Arion.  Music  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Attic  drama ; 
the  chorus  sung  or  intoned  their  comments  on  the  play 
to  an  instrumental  accompaniment.  While  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  Aristoxenus  exalted  the  aesthetic  in  music, 
Pythagoras  scientifically  systematized  the  scales  by  the 
aid  of  his  one-stringed  instrument,  the  monochord,  so 
that  an  octave  would  always  contain  a  perfect  fifth 
and  a  perfect  fourth.  Each  Greek  mode,  or  tetrachord, 
consisted  of  four  tones  within  the  compass  of  a  perfect 
fourth,  and  was  always  regarded  as  extending  down- 
ward. The  modes,  made  up  of  tones  and  half-tones, 
were  diatonic;  the  principal  diatonic  modes  were  the 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixo-Lydian,  Hypo-Dorian, 


Hypo-Phrygian,  and  Hypo-Lydian.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion the  chromatic  modes,  which  were  composed  of  two 
half-tones,  plus  an  interval  of  a  tone  and  a  half,  and 
the  enharmonic,  which  had  two  quarter-tones,  plus  an 
interval  of  two  whole  tones.  These  modes  were  never 
favored  by  the  purists. 

Green,  Gertrude  Huntley,  Canadian  pianist,  born 
St.  Thomas,  Ont,  1889;  pupil  ^  of  Moszkowski  and 
Godowsky.  She  has  performed  in  Western  Canada. 

Green,  James,  i8th  century  English  organist,  writer 
and  bell  ringer. 

Green,  L.  Dunton,  Dutch  music  critic,  born  in  Am- 
sterdam, Dec.  22,  1872;  died  Ruysselde,  Dec.  30,  1933; 
pupil  of  Armbrust,  Mangin  and  Bondon.  He  has  been 
music  editor  of  the  "Art  Gazette"  and  associated  with 
the  "Revue  Musicale"  and  "II  Pianoforte." 

Green,  Ray,  American  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Cavendish,  Mo.,  1908;  pupil  of  Bloch,  Elkus,  Milhaud 
and  Monteux  and,  in  Gregorian  Chant,  of  Silva; 
teacher  in  the  music  department  of  the  University  of 
California  and  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of 
Music.  His  compositions  have  been  played  in  New 
York  and  California,  and  include  the  orchestral  Birds 
from  Aristophanes'  play,  a  Concertina  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue,  overture, 
march  and  finale  for  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  for  chamber 
orchestra  and  Casey  Jones  for  percussion  and  piano. 
His  choral  works  comprise  Sea  Calm,  Hey  Nonny  No, 
Two  Choral  Works  based  on  a  1300  Text,  and  Two 
Madrigals  to  Walt  Whitman's  text.  For  chamber 
players  he  has  written  a  string  quartet,  chamber  quar- 
tet for  piano,  bassoon,  clarinet  and  viola,  a  wind  quin- 
tet and  a  prelude  and  fugue  for  piano. 

Green,  Samuel,  English  organ  builder,  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1730;  died  at  Isleworth,  Sept.  14,  1796.  He 
studied  organ  building  under  the  elder  Byfield,  Jordan 
and  Bridge.  He  was  the  best  known  organ  builder  of 
his  time  and  adapted  the  Venetian  swell  to  the  instru- 
ment. Not  only  did  he  instal  organs  in  numerous  Eng- 
lish churches  but  exported  them  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Russia. 

Greene,  Arthur  Howard,  American  pianist  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1864; 
pupil  of  Isidore  Philipp  in  Paris  and  Katherine  Good- 
son,  Wager  Swayne  and  Maurits  Leefson. 

Greene,  Edith,  igth  century  English  composer.  She 
composed  a  symphony,  violin  and  piano  sonata,  and 
other  works. 

Greene,  Harry  Plunket,  English  bass,  born  County 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  June  24,  1865 ;  died  in  1936 ;  pupil  of 
Hromada,  Goetschius,  Vannucini,  J.  B.  Welch  and 
Alfred  Blume.  He  made  his  Ontario  debut  in  Han- 
del's Messiah,  1888.  His  debut  in  opera  took  place  at 
Covent  Garden,  1890,  when  he  sang  the  Comiiendatore 
in  Don  Giovanni.  Though  successful  in  opera,  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  oratorio  and  concert  work ;  his  sing- 
ing of  Brahms  and  Schumann  songs  was  especially  dis- 
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tinguished.  He  toured  the  United  States  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  Interpretation  in  Song. 

Greene,  Herbert  Wilber,  American  music  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Holyoke,  Mass.,  May  20, 
1851;  died  Sept.  25,  1924.  He  studied  in  London, 
Paris  and  New  York  and  founded  in  New  York  the 
Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  and  the  Brookfield 
Summer  School  of  Singing. 

Greene,  Maurice,  English  composer,  chorister,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  London,  1695 1  died  there,  Sept. 

i,  1755- 

Greenewalt,  Mary  Elizabeth,  see  Hallock-Greenc- 
walt,  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Greenfield,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  American  negro 
singer  and  teacher,  born  Natchez,  Miss.,  1809;  died 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  1876;  pupil  of  Garcia.  Her 
family  name  was  Taylor,  but  she  adopted  the  name 
Greenfield  from  a  woman  who  befriended  her.  Her 
debut  was  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1851.  She  sang  before 
Queen  Victoria  in  1854. 

Greenlees,  London,  contemporary  Scotch  baritone, 
born  in  Argyllshire;  student  at  Harrow  and  in  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  England.  After  serving  as  a  major  in 
the  World  War,  he  became  known  as  an  opera  and 
concert  singer.  His  repertoire  includes  many  of  the 
leading  Wagnerian  and  Italian  baritone  roles.  He  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  leading  symphony  orchestras, 
and  was  for  two  years  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera  Company  in  London. 

Greensleeves,  song  probably  composed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  referred  to  by  Shakespeare  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  became  a  favorite 
song  with  the  Cavaliers  during  the  war  with  Crom- 
well. 

Greeting,  Thomas,  I7th  century  English  music 
teacher.  He  taught  the  flageolet,  a  flute-like  instru- 
ment, to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  1662  he  was  ap- 
pointed musician  in  ordinary  without  fee  in  the  King's 
private  band.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys  were  his 
pupils.  He  is  the  author  of  a  now  rare  book  on  the 
art  of  flageolet  playing. 

Greff,  see  Bacfart,  Valentin. 

Grefinger  (Grafinger),  Johann  Wolfgang,  Hun- 
garian composer;  born  at  Krems  in  1485. 

Greger,  Luise,  German  singer  and  composer,  born 
Greifswald,  Dec.  27,  1862 ;  pupil  of  Bemmann  and  of 
the  Berlin  Hochschule.  She  composed  songs  and  mu- 
sic dramas. 

Gregg,  Annie  Jessy,  see  Curwen,  Mrs.  J.  S. 

Gregh,  Andre,  French  composer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1902;  pupil  of  Steck.  He  has  written  a  number  of 


Gregh,  Louis,  French  composer  and  music  publisher, 
born  in  1843;  die<i  at  Dourdan  in  Feb.  1915.  His 
works  include  compositions  for  piano  and  a  series  of 
light  operas. 


Gregoir,  fidouard  Georges  Jacques,  Belgian  pianist, 
composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  Turnhout,  Nov.  7, 
1822;  died  Wyneghem,  June  28,  1890;  pupil  of  his 
brother,  Jacques  Mathieu  Joseph  Gregoir,  and  Rummel 
at  Biebrich.  In  1842  he  toured  with  the  violinists, 
Teresa  and  Maria  Milanollo.  His  works  include  operas, 
male  choruses,  songs  and  violin,  organ  and  piano  mu- 
sic. His  writings  are  concerned  with  the  music  and 
musicians  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  book  on  Bee- 
thoven. 

Gregoir,  Jacques  Mathieu  Joseph,  Belgian  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer;  born  Antwerp,  Jan.  18,  1817; 
died  Brussels,  Oct.  29,  1876 ;  pupil  of  Henri  Herz  and 
C.  Rummel.  He  made  concert  tours  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  His  compositions  include  a  cantata  Faust 
and  many  piano  pieces  and  piano  etudes. 

Gregor,  Christian,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Dirsdorf,  Jan.  I,  1723;  died  Berthelsdorf,  Nov. 
6,  1801.  He  was  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Brother- 
hood, for  which  he  composed  many  songs  and  edited 
a  book  of  chorales. 

Gregor,  Hans,  German  opera  director,  born  Dresden, 
Apr.  14,  1866.  He  has  been  theatre  director  in  Barmen- 
Elberfeld,  director  of  the  Komisch-Oper  in  Berlin, 
and  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  wrote  The  World 
of  the  Opera— The  Opera  of  the  World. 

Gregori,  Annibale,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Siena 
in  the  late  i6th  century;  died  before  1635.  He  was 
choirmaster  at  Siena  Cathedral,  and  composed  sacred 
songs  and  madrigals. 

Gregori,  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  died  Lucca,  1743 ;  violinist  in  the  Lucca  town 
band.  He  first  used  the  term  "concerto  grosso"  for 
what  we  now  call  a  concerto.  His  compositions  include 
oratorios,  cantatas  and  concert!  grossi. 

Gregorian  Music.  Following  the  division  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  395  A.D.,  the  music  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  churches  grew  apart.  Though  at  first  the 
Greek  church  continued  to  exercise  its  musical  influence 
especially  through  Ambrose  at  Milan,  the  Western 
church  soon  evolved  the  plain  chant  which  was  less 
diversified  in  style  and  had  less  ornamentation.  The 
plain  chant,  which  was  intoned  by  the  priest  or  choir 
according  to  rigid  rules,  was  based  on  scales  named 
"Gregorian  modes"  after  Pope  Gregory.  According  to 
tradition  Gregory  the  Great  (Pope  from  590-604)  com- 
piled the  entire  system  of  plain  chant,  or  "Gregorian 
Chant,"  yet  many  scholars  maintain  that  "Gregorian" 
refers  to  either  Gregory  II  (d.  731)  or  Gregory  III 
(d.  741).  The  melodies  varied  in  style  according  to 
their  text  and  the  period  in  which  they  were  written ; 
they  seldom  exceeded  an  octave  in  compass.  A  melody 
that  had  but  one  note  to  each  syllable  was  called 
syllabic;  a  melody  that  emphasized  a  syllable  by  vari- 
ous inflections  of  the  voice  was  called  florid.  The 
scales,  known  as  "Gregorian  Modes"  or  "ecclesiastical 
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modes,"  were  modeled  after  the  Greek  modes.  In  the 
beginning  there  were  the  four  Authentic  modes,  named 
respectively  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixo-Lydian. 
Later  the  four  Plagel  modes  were  added  a  fourth  below 
each  Authentic  mode  and  were  named  after  their  cor- 
responding Authentic  mode  by  prefixing  the  word 
"Hypo."  Four  other  modes  were  adopted  after  8po. 
Modes  were  comprised  of  whole  and  half  steps,  which 
correspond  to  intervals  found  in  our  major  scale.  Each 
mode  had  its  final,  or  starting  note,  and  its  dominant, 
or  reciting  note.  Each  mode  was  believed  to  have  had 
an  especial  emotional  significance;  for  example,  the 
Dorian  was  grave,  the  Hypo-Dorian  mournful  (both  of 
these  were  used  in  the  "Dies  Irae")  ;  the  Phrygian  was 
exulting,  the  Hypo-Phrygian  harmonious  (both  of  these 
were  used  in  the  "Te  Deum")  ;  the  Lydian  was  gladden- 
ing, the  Hypo-Lydian  devout;  the  Mixo-Lydian  was 
angelic  (used  in  the  Gloria),  the  Hypo-Mixo-Lydian 
was  sweet.  Parallel  with  the  development  of  Gregorian 
music  was  that  of  notation.  At  first  letters  were  used, 
these  were  superseded  by  Neumes,  which  in  the  loth 
century  took  more  definite  shape  when  applied  to  the 
staff.  ^A  four  lined  staff  was  adequate  for  the  range  of 
the  Gregorian  modes. 

Gregorian  Tones,  a  name  applied  to  the  chants  to 
which  the  psalms  are  sung,  corresponding  to  the  eight 
Gregorian  modes. 

Gregoriovitch,  Charles,  Russian  violinist,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  1867;  died  in  1926;  pupil  of  Wieniawski, 
Dont  and  Joachim.  He  toured  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  latter  in  1896-97,  spent  some  time  in  retire- 
ment and  then  made  an  appearance  in  Berlin,  1909. 
Gregory  (Gregory-Haag),  Else,  German  lute 
singer  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  16,  1892;  pupil 
of  Leporello  Muller,  Therese  Schnabel-Behr,  W. 
Schutt,  P.  Scharwenka  and  Heinrich  Scherrer.  She  has 
composed  songs  with  lute  accompaniment. 

Gregory  I,  "the  Great,"  born  at  Rome  in  540;  Pope 
from  590-604;  for  centuries  acclaimed  as  the  reformer 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  musical  ritual.  He 
caused  to  be  collected  the  various  offertories,  antiphons, 
responses,  etc.,  which  are  known  as  the  Gregorian 
chants.  They  were  revised  and  arranged  in  order  for 
the  entire  church  year  and  comprised  five  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  items.  Gevaert,  Riemann,  and  others  have 
shown,  however,  that  this  reform  of  the  liturgy  was 
started  by  Gregory's  predecessors  and  brought  to  com- 
pletion by  his  immediate  successors. 

Gregory,  Willliam,  English  singer  and  composer  for 
voice  and  harpsichord ;  died  St.  Clement  Dane's,  Aug. 
20,  1663. 

Greifen  (Ger.)»  to  stop  (on  the  violin). 

Greiner,  Albert,  German  voice  teacher  and  choral 

conductor,  born  Augsburg,  Dec.  I,  1867;  pupil  of  K. 

Kammerlander,  A.  Deppe,  and  Julius  Hey.     He  was 

choirmaster  of  Augsburg  Cathedral  and  active  in  the 


early  years  of  the  Augsburg  Singing  School.   He  wrote 
about  this  organization. 

Greiner,  Johann  Martial,  German  violinist  and 
teacher,,  born  Constance,  Feb.  9,  1724;  died  at  Kirch- 
berg  in  1792;  pupil  of  Colonna.  He  played  under 
Tartini  in  Padua  and  was  employed  at  the  Stuttgart 
court  for  over  twenty  years. 

Greisen,  Albert,  German  composer,  born  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  Apr.  24,  1814;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  n, 
1836;  pupil  of  Zelter  and  Rungenhagen.  During  his 
short  career  he  composed  an  oratorio,  a  symphony  and 
chamber  music. 

Greiter,  Matthias,  German  composer  and  choir- 
singer,  died  Dec.  20,  1550;  a  monk  who  turned  Lu- 
theran. 

Greith,  Karl,  German  singing  teacher,  organist  and 
conductor,  and  composer,  born  Aaran,  Feb.  21,  1828; 
died  Munich,  Nov.  17,  1887. 

Grelinger,  Charles,  late  igth  century  Dutch  com- 
poser; born  Sept.  30,  1873.  He  wrote  operettas  and 
operas. 

Grell,  Eduard  August,  German  composer,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  6,  1800;  died  Steglitz, 
Aug.  10,  1886;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Kaufmann, 
Ritschel  and  Zelter;  organist  and  choirmaster  in  Ber- 
lin, and  teacher  at  the  Berlin  Academy ;  chief  conductor 
of  the  Singakademie.  His  compositions  are  almost 
entirely  vocal. 

Grenet,  see  Granet. 

Grenie,  Gabriel  Joseph,  French  inventor  of  the  har- 
monium, born  at  Bordeaux  in  1757;  died  Paris,  Sept. 

3,  1837. 

Grenier,  Felix,  French  composer,  born  Marseilles, 
Sept.  27,  1844;  pupil  of  Boely  and  Franchomme.  He 
was  a  popular  composer  of  songs  and  wrote  books  on 
Bach,  Mendelssohn  and  other  German  musicians.  He 
composed  an  opera,  much  chamber  music,  choruses,  a 
mass,  and  a  psalm  for  double  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Grenier,  Gabriel,  i8th  century  French  harpist  and 
composer  of  harp  pieces  and  other  works. 

Grenon,  Nicolas,  early  i5th  century  singer  and 
composer. 

Grenville,  Lillian,  American  soprano,  born  New 
York,  Nov.  20,  1888;  pupil  of  Algier,  Aramis,  Rossi 
and  Sebastiani.  She  made  her  debut  at  Nice,  Feb.  15, 
1906,  as  Juliette  in  Romeo  et  Juliette.  She  was  heard 
at  Brussels,  Milan,  Naples,  Lisbon  and  Genoa,  and  at 
the  Auditorium,  Chicago,  Nov.  8,  1910,  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company. 

Grenz,  Giinther,  German  composer,  born  Reppen, 
Feb.  10,  1864;  pupil  of  the  Institute  for  School  and 
Church  Music  in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include 
piano  pieces  and  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Grenzebach,   Ernst,    contemporary   German  vocal 
teacher  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory, 
Berlin. 
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Gresnich,  Antoine  Frederic,  French  composer  and 
conductor;  born  at  Liege  in  1755;  died  at  Paris,  Oct. 
16,  1799;  P^1  °*  Sala  at  Naples.  Concertmaster  at 
the  Grand  Theater,  Lyons  and  the  Theatre  Louvois  at 
Paris.  Although  he  composed  many  operas,  he  is  best 
remembered  for  his  chamber  music. 

Gress,  Karl  Friedrich  W.,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Aug.  21,  1888;  a  priest.  For- 
merly organist  and  choirmaster  in  Constance,  and  has 
written  on  music.  His  compositions  include  masses  and 
other  church  music. 

Gress,  Richard,  German  teacher,  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Endersbach,  Dec.  3, 
1893.  His  works  include  songs,  choral,  chamber  music 
works  and  books  on  musical  theory. 

Gresse,  Andre,  French  baritone,  born  Lyons,  Mar. 
23,  1868;  pupil  of  Taskin,  Duvernoy  and  Melchissedec. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris.  As 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Opera  he  sang  many  roles. 

Gresser,  Emily,  American  violinist,  born  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  n,  1894;  pupil  of  Sam  Franko.  She  made 
her  debut  with  the  Bluthner  Orchestra  at  Berlin  in 
1911,  and  has  given  recitals  in  Europe  and  America 
as  well  as  solo  appearances  with  orchestra. 

Gressler,  Franz  Albert,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Suiza,  Dec.  14,  1804;  died  Erfurt,  Feb. 
3,  1886.  His  works  include  a  piano  method,  anthol- 
ogies and  variations  for  the  piano. 

Gressler,  Friedrich  Salomon,  i8th  century  German 
organist  and  composer,  active  at  Triptis  in  1780.  He 
wrote  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gretchaninoff,  Alexander  Tikhonovich,  Russian 
composer,  born  Moscow,  Oct.  25,  1864.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  strongly  opposed  his  son's 
pursuing  a  musical  career,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
was  seventeen  that  he  could  overcome  this  parental 
objection  and  enter  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  where 
he  studied  with  SafonofT,  Laroche  and  Arensky.  He 
then  went  to  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  and  studied 
composition  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  In  1894  his  first 
string  quartet  won  the  Petrograd  Music  Society  prize, 
and  his  first  symphony  had  a  favorable  reception  at  its 
first  performance.  He  then  taught  at  Petrograd  for  six 
years,  but  went  back  to  Moscow  due  to  his  poverty. 
Here  he  started  work  on  his  first  opera,  Dobrinya 
Nikitich.  This  was  produced  in  1903,  with  Feodor 
Chaliapin  in  the  leading  role,  with  such  success  that  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  modern  Russian  composers. 
His  greatest  fame  rests,  however,  on  his  sacred  music 
and  his  songs;  he  also  widened  the  scope  of  Russian 
church  music.  His  songs  cover  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  he  is  especially  fine  in  his  children's  songs,  of 
which  the  series  Snowflakes  is  a  popular  example.  He 
composed  one  other  opera,  Sister  Beatrice,  which  was 
withdrawn  because  it  called  for  the  representation  of 
the  Virgin  on  the  stage.  He  has  also  written  incidental 
music  to  Ostrovsky's  Snow  Maiden,  and  Tolstoi's  Tsar 


Feodor  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  a  choral  Laudate  Deum, 
a  cappella  choir  pieces,  At  the  Crossroads  for  bass  and 
orchestra,  two  symphonies,  an  orchestral  Elegy,  cham- 
ber music  and  violin  pieces. 

Gretry,  Andre  Ernest  Modeste,  Belgian  composer, 
born  at  Liege,  Feb.  n,  1742;  died  near  Montmorency, 
Sept.  24,  1813.    At  the  age  of  six  he  was  placed  in  a 
choir,  but  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  master  stifled  ^ 
any  musical  ability  that  he  might  have  shown,  and  at 
eleven  he  was  dismissed  as  incapable.    Later  he  learned 
music  reading  from  Leclerc  and  harmony  from  Rene- 
kin.    He  developed  a  taste  for  opera  by  listening  to  the 
works  of  Pergolesi,  Galuppi  and  Jommelli.     His  first 
efforts  at  composition  were  six  small  symphonies  and  a 
mass  for  four  voices.    These  were  publicly  performed 
but  not  published,  and  they  secured  him  a  patron  who 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  going  to  Rome.   Leav- 
ing his  native  city  in  March  1759,  he  travelled  on  foot 
with  a  smuggler  for  a  companion.    In  Rome  his  master 
in  counterpoint  and  composition  was  Casali,  who  dis- 
missed him  as  totally  ignorant;  it  is  possible  that  he 
failed  to  grasp  the  science  of  harmony,  but  during  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  composed  an  operetta  which  had  some 
degree  of  success.    Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  going 
to  Paris,  and  got  as  far  as  Geneva,  where  he  supported 
himself   for  a  year  by  teaching  singing.     He  finally 
reached  Paris,  and  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Swed- 
ish ambassador.  Following  this,  he  wrote  several  operas, 
including  Le  Tableau  parlant,  an  original  and  extremely 
comic  piece,  one  of  his  best  works.    There  followed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  operatic  works  in  close  succes- 
sion.     Not   content  with  supplying  material   for   the 
Opera-Comique,  his  ambition  was  to  distinguish  him-, 
self  at  the  Academy  of  Music.     Among  works  pro- 
duced there,  most  of  which  were  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful, was  La  Carvane  du  Caire,  a  complete  success, 
which  was  performed  over  500  times.    In  addition  to 
the  two  works  already  mentioned,  only  Zetmre  et  Azor, 
L'Amant  jaloux,   L'Epreuve  villageoise  and  Richard 
have  a  place  in  history.     Broad  and  vigorous  concep- 
tions were  not  within  his  range,  for  they  required  a 
mastery  of  harmony  and  instrumentation  which  he  never 
possessed.     He  scarcely  ever  wrote  for  more  than  two 
voices,  and  is  apparently  perplexed  by  the  entrance  of 
a  third.    It  has  been  wittily  remarked  of  his  thin  har- 
monies, "You  might  drive  a  coach-and-four  between 
the  bass  and  the  first  fiddle."   The  qualities  in  his  music 
which  most  excite  admiration  are  his  perfect  under- 
standing of  just  proportions,  and  his  power  of  con- 
necting and  evolving  the  scenes.    A  career  so  success- 
ful is  likely  to  unduly  inflate  the  ego,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  Gretry  considered  himself  almost 
infallible. 

Gretry,  Lucille,  French  composer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1770;  died  in  1794;  pupil  of  her  father,  Andre  Gretry. 
She  composed  an  opera  and  an  operetta. 
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Gretscher,  Franz,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Coblenz,  Apr.  26,  i8i6;"died  in  1895.  His  works 
include  motets  and  piano  pieces. 

Gretscher,  Philipp,  German  singer,  voice  teacher, 
choral  conductor,  critic  and  composer,  born  Coblenz, 
Dec.  6,  1859;  died  Jan.  17,  1937;  pupil  of  Litzinger  and 
Tausch.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choruses  and 
dramatic  works.  He  wrote  critical  articles  on  the  opera. 

Greulich,  Adolf,  German  chorister,  bass  soloist,  or- 
ganist, conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Schmiedeberg 
in  1836;  died  Breslau,  July  20,  1890. 

Greulich,  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Kunzendorf,  Feb.  13,  1/96;  died  at 
Berlin  in  1837.  His  most  distinguished  pupil  was  Hen- 
rietta Sontag.  He  composed  piano  pieces  and  published 
a  method  for  piano. 

Greve  (real  name  Grohmann),  Karl,  German  singer, 
operatic  impresario  and  composer,  born  Prague,  Sept. 
17,  1870.  His  compositions  include  operettas,  songs 
and  very  popular  cabaret  pieces. 

Grever,  Maria,  contemporary  Mexican  composer. 
She  has  written  in  both  instrumental  and  vocal  forms 
and  is  the  first  Mexican  woman  to  become  well  known 
as  a  composer. 

Greville,  Ursula,  English  operatic  and  concert  so- 
prano and  writer  on  musical  subjects;  studied  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  She  has  interpreted  the  songs  of  young 
English  composers  and  edited  "The  Sackbut." 

Grevillius,  Nils,  Swedish  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Stockholm,  Mar.  7,  1893;  Pupil  of  Book  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory  and  of  the  Sondershausen 
Conservatory.  He  has  been  conductor  at  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Stockholm. 

Grew,  Sydney,  English  organist,  teacher,  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Birmingham,  Aug.  13,  1879; 
pupil  of  Granville  Bantock,  George  Halford,  and  Joseph 
Morris,  editor  of  the  "British  Musician."  He  has 
written  books  on  the  player-piano  and  on  musicians. 

Grewe,  Adolf,  German  pianist  and  composer  of 
dances,  born  about  1866;  died  Hamburg,  June  n,  1930. 

Grey,  Frank  H.,  American  composer,  born  Phila- 
delphia, Nov.  15,  1883;  pupil  of  W.  Spaulding  and 
John  Knowles  Paine  at  Harvard  and  of  C.  Dennee 
and  F.  S.  Converse  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
He  has  conducted  performances  of  light  opera  and 
composed  songs  and  orchestral  works  and  many  piano 
pieces,  including  Ten  Aquarelles,  Winter  Scenes. 

Gridley,  Dan,  American  tenor,  born  Los  Angeles, 
Jan.  9,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Otto  Mirando  and  Will  Rees  in 
Los  Angeles.  After  a  debut  in  Los  Angeles,  he  be- 
came known  for  his  work  in  oratorio.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Hartford  Ora- 
torio Societies  and  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston. 

Griebel,  Thelka,  German  composer.  She  is  known 
as  the  composer  of  the  opera  Schon  Karen. 


Grieg,  Edvard  Hagerup,  Norwegian  composer,  was 
born  Bergen,  June  15,  1843;  died  there,  Sept.  4,  1907. 
His  mother  was  an  amateur  of  real  ability,  and  great 
cultivation,  and  from  her  Edvard  received  his  first 
musical  instruction,  and  displayed  sufficient  talent  to 
begin  composing  at  the  age  of  nine,  On  the  advice  of 
the  distinguished  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  he  was  sent  to 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Haupt- 
mann  and  Richter  in  counterpoint  and  associated  sub- 
jects, Rietz  and  Reinecke  in  composition,  and  Wenzel 
and  Moscheles  in  piano  playing.  To  supplement  the 
work  of  these  instructors,  he  took  lessons  from  Gade 
in  Copenhagen.  The  latter  was  a  disciple  of  Mendels- 
sohn; it  was  not  until  Grieg  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  became  interested  in  its  rich  folk  music 
that  he  began  to  feel  his  real  powers.  He  was  in- 
fluenced also  to  a  certain  extent  by  those  among  his 
contemporaries  who  were  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit. 
Richard  Nordraak  was  one  of  his  associates  in  seeking 
the  original  sources  of  Norwegian  folk  music ;  the  two 
worked  together  until  Nordraak's  death  in  1866,  their 
object  being  to  foster  and  promote  the  formation  of  a 
national  school.  In  1865  Grieg  made  a  visit  to  Italy, 
where  he  became  friendly  with  Franz  Liszt;  in  1867 
he  organized  a  musical  society  in  Oslo,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  years.  Another  trip  to  Italy 
was  made  in  1870,  and  nine  years  later  he  gave  a 
brilliant  performance  of  his  own  piano  concerto  in  Leip- 
zig; this  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  musical 
public  in  the  double  capacity  of  performer  and  com- 
poser. In  1888  he  played  his  concerto  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert  in  London ;  on  this  first  visit  to  England, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  charming  wife,  who  was  an 
accomplished  vocalist  and  who  sang  his  songs  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner.  Several  other  visits  were  made 
to  England  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  in  each 
case  the  husband  and  wife  were  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. Apart  from  these  brief  tours,  Grieg's  latter 
years  were  spent  in  comparative  retirement  at  his  coun- 
try -home  near  Bergen.  Grieg  was  most  successful  in 
welding  and  amalgamating  the  classical  traditions  with 
the  exotic  themes  of  his  native  Norway;  many  of  his 
shorter  pieces  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  folk- 
songs. In  form,  he  exhibited  the  utmost  originality  in 
the  development  of  detail,  but  retained  the  coherence  of 
the  classical  models.  Excellent  examples  of  this  are 
the  piano  concerto  previously  mentioned,  the  violin 
sonata  in  F,  and  the  piano  sonata  in  E  minor.  Within 
certain  limits  he  did  not  hesitate  to  alter  the  forms  to 
suit  his  own  individual  taste,  and  his  artistic  sense  in 
placing  themes  in  juxtaposition  for  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  contrast  was  one  of  his  most  distinguishing 
characteristics.  His  ability  to  develop  his  ideas  in  an 
original  manner  is  exemplified  in  the  suite  Aus  Hoi- 
berg's  Zeit.  Grieg's  finest  art  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lyrical  forms,  including  the  songs  and  shorter  piano 
pieces.  The  former  were  too  individual  in  style  to  make 
any  great  impression  on  Grieg's  successors,  or  to  be  of 
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much  permanent  influence  on  composition  in  that  de- 
artment.     Much  of  their  popularity  is  ^  due  to  the 
P?       t  an(j  expressive  melody  idioms  which  the  com- 
Ser  learned  from  his  exhaustive  study  of  folk  music, 
S  well  as  to  his  great  originality  in  the  matter  of 
harmonic  and  contrapuntal  treatment    His  texts  dealt 
5th  the  simple  and  homely  affections,  and  with  coun- 
try scenes  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  this  sphere  . 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  bringing  out  and  en- 
hancine  the  meaning  of  the  words.     He  had  rare  m- 
Lht  into  the  intentions  of  the  poet,  and  the  result 
La  happv  union  of  music  and  text.    The  music  for 
Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt,  written  for  a  performance  _of  the 
olav  became  his  most  popular  work.    It  was  originally 
Ulished  in  the  form  of  a  piano  duet,  and  was  subse- 
auentlv  turned  into  two  orchestral  suites,  remarkably 
picturesque  in  character.     The  strange  harmonies  of 
Ase's  Death  and  the  oriental  style  of  Anitra's  Dance  are 
particularly  noteworthy.    The  esteem  which  Grieg  has 
won  among  the  musical  fraternity  is  based,  as  is  his 
popular  appeal,  upon  the  nationalistic  style  of  his  works. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  certain  harmonic  mannerisms, 
the  fact  remains  that  his  music  carries  the  fragrance  of 
his  native  woods,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
northern  lands.    His  work  was  the  simple  and  earnest 
expression  of  a  highly  sensitive,  poetical  and  imagina- 
tive nature,  incapable  of  affectation  or  pose,  and  he 
stands  as  the  most  important  contributor  to  the  musical 
art  of  Norway.    A  summary  of  his  important  composi- 
tions includes  the  Norwegian  Dances,  the  two  Peer 
Gynt  Suites;  the  Holberg  Sitite  and  the  Symphonic 
Dances  for  orchestra;  a  string  quartet,  three  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano,  a  'cello  sonata,  a  concerto  and 
many  smaller  pieces  for  the  piano ;  also  numerous  songs. 
A  volume  by  Henry  T.  Finck,  Edvard  Grieg  and  His 
Music,  serves  as  both  a  biography  and  a  critical  treatise. 

Grieg,  Nina  (born  Hagerup),  Norwegian  singer, 
born  Bergen,  Nov.  24,  1845;  died  Copenhagen,  Dec.  9, 
1935;  pupil  of  Karl  Helsted  at  Copenhagen;  wife  of 
her  cousin,  the  distinguished  Norwegian  composer, 
Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg.  She  won  recognition  as  an 
interpreter  of  her  husband's  songs,  many  of  which  were 
especially  written  for  her. 

Griepenkerl,  Friedrich  Conrad,  German  writer  on 
music,  born  near  Hanover  in  1782;  died  there,  Apr. 
6,  1849.  He  taught  at  the  Carolinum  College  in  Bruns- 
wick and  at  the  Fellenberg  Institution  at  Hof  wyl  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  Together  with  Roitzsch, 
he  edited  the  splendid  edition,  published  by  Peters,  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  instrumental  works  and  he  wrote  the 
preface  to  this  work.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on 
aesthetics.  '  . 

Griepenkerl,  Wolfgang  Robert,  German  writer  on 
music,  born  Hof  wyl,  May  4,  1810;  died  Brunswick, 
Oct;  17,  1868;  son  of  Friedrich  Conrad.  Studied  at 
Leipzig  and  Brunswick.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 


Berlioz  and  Meyerbeer,  published  fiction  with  musical 
background  and  wrote  on  contemporary  opera. 

Grierson,  Francis,  English  pianist,  born  at  Cheshire 
in  1848;  died  at  Los  Angeles  in  1927.  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  was  known  for  his  gift  of  improvisation.  He 
wrote  valuable  philosophical  books  and  essays. 

Gries,  Fritz,  German  concert  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Krembz,  Gadebusch,  July  5,  1895 ;  stu- 
dent at  Liibeck,  and  of  Teichmuller  and  Krehl  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
a  piano  suite,  piano  pieces,  an  organ  sonata  and  a  music 
drama. 

Griesbach,  John  Henry,  English  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Windsor,  June  20,  1798;  died  at  Lon- 
don, Jan.  9,  1875;  pupil  of  his  uncle  and  of  Kalk- 
brenner.  At  twelve  he  was  a  'cellist  in  the  Queen  s 
band.  He  gave  many  concerts  as  a  pianist,  taught 
and  composed  a  great  deal  of  music.  His  writings 
include:  An  Analysis  of  Musical  Sounds,  Pianoforte 
Students  Companion  and  Elements  of  Musical  Nota- 
tion. 

Griesbacher,  Peter,  German  theorist  and  composer, 
born  Egglham,  Mar.  25,  1864;  died  Regensburg,  Jan. 
29,  1933-  Ordained  a  priest,  he  served  as  prefect  at 
St.'  Emeran's  Seminary,  instructor  at  the  Church  Mu- 
sic School  and  choirmaster  at  the  Ratisbon  Franciscan 
Church.  He  wrote  much  church  music  in  the  severe 
style  but  later  aroused  great  opposition  when  he  began 
to  implant  impressionistic  harmonies  in  Gregorian  mel- 
odies. He  composed  nearly  two  hundred  works  and 
wrote  a  textbook  on  counterpoint. 

Griese,  Erwin,  German  song  composer,  born  Berlin, 

May  14,  1907- 

Grieshammer,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Ober- 
steinbach,  Jan.  21,  1897.  He  was  a  choirmaster  at 
Nuremberg.  His  compositions  include  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Griesinger,  Georg  August,  German  writer;  died 
Leipzig,  Apr.  27,  1828 ;  secretary  to  the  Saxon  Embassy 
at  Vienna  and  friend  of  Haydn.  He  wrote  Biographical 
Notes  on  Joseph  Haydn,  quoting  the  composer  with 
much  exactitude. 

Griesmann,  Franz  Xavier,  see  Ckrtonann,  Franz 
Xavier. 

Grieve,  John  Charles,  Scotch  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Edinburgh,  Aug.  29,  1842;  lecturer  at 
Heriot-Watt  College  and  director  of  the  Phoenix  Mu- 
sical Association  at  Edinburgh.  He  wrote  an  oratorio, 
glees,  songs  and  part  songs. 

Griff  (Ger.),  touch,  stroke,  stop  (on  the  violin); 
griffbrett,  fingerboard  (on  a  stringed  instrument). 

Griffes,  Charles  Tomlinson,  American  composer* 
born  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  17,  1884;  died  New  York, 
Apr.  8,  1920 ;  pupil  of  Jedliczka,  Galston,  Klatte,  Hum- 
perdinck  and  others,  in  Berlin.  He  taught  for  a  time 
in  Berlin,  then  returned  to  America  and  was  engaged 
as  a  teacher  at  the  Hackley  School  for  Boys  at  Tarry- 
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town,  N.  Y.  His  compositions  include  the  symphonic 
poem,  The  Pleasure-Dome  of  Kitbla  Khan;  Poem  for 
flute  and  orchestra;  a  dance-drama,  The  Kairn  of 
Koridwen,  for  w^ind  instruments,  harp  and  celesta;  a 
Japanese  mime-play,  Schojo;  pieces  for  string  quartet, 
a  sonata  and  smaller  pieces  for  the  piano,  six  German 
songs,  five  Chinese  and  Japanese  songs,  and  three  poems 
by  Fiona  MacLeod  set  for  voice  with  orchestra  or 
piano.  Many  of  these  works  were  given  a  performance 
by  leading  musical  organizations  such  as  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

Griffin,  George  Eugene,  English  composer,  born 
London,  Jan.  8,  1781 ;  died,  May  1863.  He  composed, 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  concerto,  in  which  the  melody 
of  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  was  introduced;  this 
was  performed  when  he  was  sixteen.  His  works  include 
also  other  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  piano  mu- 
sic, and  a  sonata,  string  quartets,  and  an  Ode  to  Charity. 

Griffin,  Thomas,  English  organ  builder  and  Gresham 
Professor  of  Music  at  Gresham  College;  died  1771. 

Griffis,  Elliot,  American  composer,  born  Boston, 
Mass.,  1893;  pupil  at  the  Ithaca  Conservatory,  New 
England  Conservatory,  Yale  School  of  Music  and  the 
Mannes  School ;  recipient  of  a  Juilliard  Scholarship,  a 
Pulitzer  Fellowship  and  Mus.  D.  from  the  New  York 
College  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  A  Per- 
sian Fable  for  English  horn  solo,  a  symphonic  poem 
Colossus,  a  symphony,  string  variations,  three  string 
quartets  and  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

Griffith,  Charlotte,  see  Ryan,  Charlotte. 

Griffith,  Frederick,  Welsh  flutist  and  writer,  born 
Swansea,  Wales,  Nov.  12,  1867;  died  at  London  in 
May  1917;  pupil  of  Olaf  Svendsen  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  Paul  Taffanel  at  Paris ;  director  of 
Wind  Instrument  Music  Society  and  professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  toured  with  Melba 
through  Europe  and  Australasian  colonies.  He  wrote 
en  Welsh  musicians. 

Griffith,  Morgan  William,  Welsh  organist,  teacher, 
conductor  and  composer  of  anthems  and  Welsh  songs; 
born  at  Clydach  in  1855. 

Griffith,  Yeatman,  American  basso  and  teacher,  born 
Cincinnati,  Apr.  14,  1874.  He  was  active  for  many 
years  as  a  singer  and  teacher  and  has  appeared  with 
some  of  the  leading  orchestras. 

Grignon  Bocquet,  Juan  Lamote  de,  see  Lamote  de 
de  Grignon  Bocquet,  Juan. 

Grignon  y  Ribas,  Richard  Lamote  de,  see  Lamote 
de  Grignon  y  Ribas,  Richard. 

Grigny,  Nicolas  de,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Rheims  in  Feb.  1671 ;  died  there,  Nov.  30, 
1703;  organist  from  1693-95  at  thfi  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Denis  and  at  Rheims  Cathedral.  His  Organ  Pieces 
influenced  J.  S.  Bach  and  other  German  musicians. 

Grill,  Franz,  Hungarian  composer,  died  Odenburg, 
1795.  He  wrote  chamber  music. 


Grill,  Leo,  Hungarian  composer  and  teacher  of 
theory  and  singing,  born  Pest,  Feb.  24,  1846. 

Grillet,  Laurent,  French  conductor,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  near  Bourges,  France,  May  22, 
1851 ;  died  Paris,  Nov.  5,  1901 ;  pupil  in  violoncello  of 
Auguste  Martin,  in  harmony  of  E.  Mangin  and  in 
counterpoint  and  fugue  with  E.  Ratez.  His  works  in- 
clude ballets  and  pantomimes,  and  an  historico-critical 
study  of  primitive  stringed  instruments. 

Grille,  Giovanni  Battista,  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  organist ;  pupil  of  Monteverdi.  He  composed 
vocal,  organ  and  instrumental  works. 

Grillparzer,  Franz,  Austrian  opera  librettist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Vienna,  Jan.  15, 
1791;  died  there,  Jan.  21,  1872;  the  poet  wrote  opera 
texts;  friend  of  Beethoven. 

Grim,  Karl,  German  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Darmstadt,  Oct.  2,  1881.  He  has  been  a  church 
choirmaster  and  leader  of  the  Liedertafel  in  Darmstadt 
and  has  composed  cantatas  and  excellent  choruses. 

Grimaldi,  Luigi,  Marchese  della  Pietra,  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Genoa  in  1762 ;  died  Turin, 
July  31,  1834;  a  relative  of  the  Princes  of  Monaco. 
He  composed  various  works  for  the  violin. 

Grimaldi,  Nicolino,  see  Nicolini. 

Grimm,  Carl,  German  violin  maker,  born  at  Berlin 
in  1794;  died  there  in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
German  makers  of  his  period,  careful  in  his  choice  of 
woods  and  particularly  adept  at  copying  from  Stradi- 
varius  models. 

Grimm,  Carl  Hugo,  American  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Zanesville,  O.,  Oct.  31,  1890;  pupil  of 
his  father,  of  Fuchs  in  Chicago  and  Homeyer  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  taught  piano,  organ  and 
theory  in  Cincinnati,  played  at  several  churches  and 
contributed  to  the  appreciation  of  the  finer  works  of 
the  great  composers.  His  works  include  sacred  songs 
and  choruses,  a  cantata,  chamber  music  and  instruction 
books  in  piano  and  harmony. 

Grimm,  Friedrich  Karl,  German  composer,  born 
Chemnitz,  Jan.  9,  1902;  pupil  of  Krehl  and  James 
Kwast;  teacher  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  symphonic  poems, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  sonatas  and  pieces 
for  violoncello. 

Grimm,  Friedrich  Melchior,  Baron  von,  German- 
French  writer,  born  Ratisbon,  Dec.  26,  1723;  died 
Gotha,  Dec.  18,  1807;  friend  of  Diderot,  Rousseau  and 
d'Alembert  and  co-editor  of  the  great  Encyclopedic. 
In  his  letters,  written  to  the  Duchess  of  Gotha"  and  later 
published  in  17  volumes  as  Literary,  philosophical  and 
critical  correspondence,  occur  interesting  details  about 
French  music  of  the  time. 

Grimm,  Georg  Heinrich,  German  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Hesse,  Apr.  18/1901.  He  has  com- 
posed festival  music,  choruses  and  songs. 
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Grimm,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  near  Nurem- 
Tan  7  1886 ;  pupil  of  Anton  Beer-Walbrunn.  His 
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compositions  include  songs  and  operatic,  piano,  and  or- 
chestral works. 

Grimm,  Heinrich,  German  cantor  and  composer, 
born  at  Holzminden  about  1593;  died  Brunswick,  July 
10,  1637;  pupil  of  Michael  Praetorius.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  new  school  of  harmony  and  thorough- 
bass. 

Grimm,  Heinz,  German  composer  of  entertainment 
music,  born  Apr.  28,  1907. 

Grimm,  Julius  Otto,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Pernau  in  1827 ;  died  at  Munster  in  1903 ;  pupil 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  a  close  friend  of  Brahms. 
He  founded  a  choral  society  at  Gottingen  and  conducted 
the  Munster  St.  Cecilia  Club.  He  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  violin  sonata,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  suites 
for  strings,  and  published  a  Suite  in  canon  form  for 
string  orchestra,  which  was  a  successful  concert  piece. 

Grimm,  Karl,  German  violoncellist  and  composer 
for  'cello,  born  Hildburghausen,  Apr.  28,  1819;  died 
Freiburg,  Jan.  9,  1888. 

Grimm,  Karl  Konstantin  Ludwig,  German  harpist, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  17,  1820;  died  there,  May  23,  1882. 

Grimm,  Wilhelm,  German  choirmaster,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Plate,  Mar.  29,  1833;  died  Schaff- 
hausen,  Oct.  27,  1919.  He  composed  a  singspiel,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Griminer,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  composer, 
born  Saxony,  Feb.  6,  1798;  died  near  Pirna,  June, 
1850. 

Grimpe,  Alexander,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Apr.  21,  1907.  He  has  been  a 
choral  and  orchestral  conductor  arid  has  composed  a 
revue,  a  Horspiel,  orchestral  pieces,  a  string  quartet, 
male  choruses  and  songs. 

Grimson,  Annie,  contemporary  English  concert  pian- 
ist, born  London.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Promenade  Concerts,  1899. 

Grimson,  Jessie,  igth  century  English  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  London ;  pupil  of  Gompertz  and  Holmes 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  of  Wilhelmj.  She 
made  her  London  debut  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  She 
founded  her  own  quartet. 

Grimson  Octet,  contemporary  English  chamber- 
music  group,  composed  of  members  of  one  family, 
Jessie,  Sam,  Harold  and  Nellie  being  the  violins; 
S.  Dean  and  Annie,  the  violas ;  and  Amy  and  Robert, 
the  violoncellos. 

Grimson  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  about  1902 ;  disbanded  in  1927.  The 
original  members  were:  Jessie  Grimson,  first  violin; 
Frank  Bridge,  second  violin ;  Ernest  Tomlinson,  viola ; 
and  Edward  Mason,  violoncello. 

Grinnell  College,  Department  of  Music,  American 
college,  established  1848,  a  fully  accredited,  endowed 
institution.  The  music  department  offers  courses  lead- 


ing to  musical  degrees.  The  president  is  John  Scholte 
Nollen ;  the  chairman  of  the  music  department  is  David 
Ellis  Peck.  Organizations  sponsored  by  the  music  de- 
partment are :  the  Musical  Union,  the  Men's  Glee  Club, 
the  Women's  Glee  Club,  and  the  Oratorio  Society,  which 
annually  presents  parts  of  The  Messiah. 

Grisar,  Albert,  French  composer,  born  Antwerp, 
Dec.  26,  1808;  died  at  Asnieres,  June  15,  1869;  pupil 
of  Reicha  at  Paris  and  Mercadante  at  Naples.  His  first 
stage  success  Le  manage  impossible  was  performed  at 
Brussels  in  1833  and  resulted  in  a  grant  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  1 200  francs  to  complete  his  musical  educa- 
tion. His  Sarah  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
He  composed  thirty  comic  operas,  of  which  twenty 
were  produced;  also  about  fifty  songs. 

Grisart,  Charles  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer, 
born  at  Paris  about  1840 ;  died  Compiegne,  Mar.  1904 ; 
pupil  of  Delibes.  His  works  include  light  operas,  piano 
pieces,  masses  and  transcriptions. 

Grisch,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  at  Bremen  in 
1880 ;  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  taught 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  has  composed  chamber 
music,  female  choruses,  duets,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Griselle,  Thomas,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, born  Upper  Sandusky,  O.  His  Two  American 
Sketches  won  a  prize  in  a  "symphonic"  jazz  competi- 
tion and  has  been  recorded  by  the  phonograph  concern 
which  sponsored  the  competition. 

Grisi,  Giuditta,  Italian  mezzo-soprano,  born  Milan, 
July  23,  1805;  died  near  Cremona,  May  i,  1840;  pupil 
of  Minoja  and  Banderali  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
She  sang  throughout  Italy  and  in  Paris.  Bellini  wrote 
the  roles  of  Romeo  and  Julia,  in  Montecchi  e  Capuletti, 
for  her  and  for  her  sister  Giulia  Grisi. 

Grisi,  Giulia,  Italian  soprano,  born  at  Milan  in  1811 ; 
died  at  Berlin  in  1869 ;  pupil  of  her  sister,  Giuditta  Grisi 
and  of  Celli  and  Guglielmi.  At  Milan  her  singing  im- 
pressed Rossini  and  Bellini  and  she  was  prima  donna  at 
the  Italian  Theatre  in  Paris  for  several  years.  She 
married  the  tenor,  Mario,  with  whom  she  toured  the 
United  States. 

Griswold,  Gertrude,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser of  songs.  * 

Griswold,  Putnam,  American  basso,  born  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Dec.  23,  1875 ;  died  New  York,  Feb.  25, 
1914;  pupil  of  A.  Randegger,  J.  Bouhy,  Stockhausen 
and  F.  Emerich.  His  operatic  debut  occurred  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1901.  He  was  heard  in  the  United 
States  in  1904,  as  a  member  of  Savage's  company, 
giving  Parsifal  in  English.  After  1906  he  sang  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  being  twice  decorated  by  the 
Kaiser.  He  was  interpreter  of  Wagnerian.bass  roles 
at  the  Metropolitan  from  1911  until  1914. 

Gritzinger,  Leo,  Austrian  operatic  tenor,  born 
Bojen,  Sept.  20,  1856;  died  near  Amstetten,  Nov.  26, 
1910 ;  pupil  of  Ress  and  J.  N.  Fuchs  in  Vienna. 
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Grivel,  Victor,  early  igth  century  violinist  and  writer 
on  music.  He  was  violinist  in  the  Grenoble  Theatre 
and  wrote  an  important  treatise  on  early  Italian  violin 
makers. 

Gro,  Josephine,  igth  century  American  composer  of 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Grobe,  Julius,  German  composer,  born  Lehaus,  Oct. 
20,  1807;  died  Eschlkam,  July  9,  1877;  cantor  and 
municipal  music  director  in  Nuremberg.  He  composed 
mixed  and  male  choruses. 

Groblicz,  Martin,  two  Polish  violin  makers,  the 
older,  Martin  Groblicz,  studied  with  Maggini  in  Brescia 
and  worked  in  Cracow  about  1600;  the  younger,  pos- 
sibly a  grandson,  made  copies  of  Stainer  in  Warsaw, 
1710-50. 

Grobstimme,  Heinrich,  see  Baryphonus,  Heinrich. 

Grocheo,  Johannes  de,  medieval  theoriest  of  about 
1300.  His  work  throws  much  light  on  contemporary 
secular  forms. 

Grodzki,  Boleslas,  Russian  composer,  born  Petro- 
grad,  Oct.  25,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Sokolov.  He  composed 
graceful  pieces  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello  and 
songs  and  mixed  choruses. 

Groell,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Marburg, 
Feb.  26,  1877;  pupil  of  R.  Barth,  Sauret  and  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  After  living  for  many  years  in 
London  he  settled  in  Wiesbaden  as  a  music  teacher. 
Among  his  compositions,  the  best  known  is  a  serenade. 

Groenemann,  Antoine,  i8th  century  composer, 
known  by  six  violin  sonatas  published  at  Paris. 

Groenemann  (also  spelled  Groneman),  Johann  Al- 
bert, German  organist,  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
Cologne;  died  at  The  Hague  in  1788.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  equal  of  Locatelli  as  a  violinist.  He  wrote 
three  violin  sonatas  and  instrumental  duets. 

Grofe,  Ferde  (Ferdinand),  American  composer, 
born  at  New  York  in  1892.  Early  in  life  he  learned  to 
play  the  violin,  viola  and  piano ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  accepted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. He  became  associated  with  Paul  Whiteman,  and 
together  they  worked  out  the  idea  of  the  "harmony  cho- 
rus," in  which  some  solo  instrument  croons  the  melody 
while  the  others  play  a  soft  accompaniment,  scarcely 
a  new  idea,  but  a  revolutionary  one  according  to  the 
noisy  jazz  standards  of  the  day.  For  a  while  Grofe 
was  pianist  in  Whiteman's  Orchestra,  but  later  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  arranging.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  orchestrated  Rhapsody  in  Blue;  he  has 
been  much  in  demand  as  director  of  jazz  programs  on 
the  radio.  In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above, 
Grofe  has  arranged  or  composed  the  following :  Broad- 
way at  Night,  Mississippi  Suite,  Metropolis,  Three 
Shades  of  Blue,  Grand  Canyon  Suite,  Tabloid,  Holly- 
wood Suite,  Melodic  Decades  and  Killarney  Rhapsody. 

Groh,  Fritz,  German  composer  of  children's  music 
and  dances,  born  Plauen,  June  24,  1878. 


Groh  (Grohen,  Ghro,  Krochen),  Johann,  German 
organist  and  composer,  born  at  Dresden  in  1604;  or- 
ganist at  Meissen,  and  Wesenstein.  He  composed 
psalms  and  other  church  music. 

Groh,  Willy,  German  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser of  entertainment  music,  born  Oct.  22,  1887. 

Grohmann,  Karl,  see  Greve,  Karl 

Groitzsch,  Paul,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Neukirchen,  Mar.  12,  1890.  A  music  teacher  in 
Brazil ;  he  has  composed  songs  for  the  lute. 

Groll,  Evermodus,  German  composer,  born  at  Wit- 
tenau  in  1756;  died  at  Allershausen  in  1809;  an  ecclesi- 
astic connected  with  an  Abbey  at  Schef  tlarn.  He  wrote 
masses  and  symphonies. 

Grolle,  John,  Dutch  concert  violinist,  born  in  Am- 
sterdam. He  has  been  identified  with  the  musical  life 
of  Philadelphia. 

Groniis,  Charles,  contemporary  composer  of  a  string 
quartet  published  in  1902. 

Gronau,  Daniel  Magnus,  i8th  century  German  or- 
ganist and  composer  of  organ  works,  born  probably 
in  Danzig. 

Grondahl,  Agathe  Ursula  Backer-,  see  Backer- 
Grondahl,  Agathe  Ursula. 

Grondahl,  Frithjof  Backer-,  see  Backer-Grondahl, 
Frithjof. 

Grondahl,  Olaus  Andreas,  Norwegian  conductor, 
singing  teacher  and  composer,  born  Christiania,  Nov. 
6,  1847;  pupil  of  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Lind- 
hult;  teacher  at  the  University  of  Christiania.  He 
founded  the  Grondahl's  Choir  in  1878  and  conducted 
numerous  choral  societies.  He  wrote  various  choral 
works. 

Gronen,  Theodor,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Leuth,  Apr.  8,  1883 ;  pupil  at  the  Cologne  Conserv- 
atory and  the  Church  Music  School  in  Regensburg. 
He  has  been  organist  and  choirmaster  in  Kref  eld  and 
Danzig,  and  cathedral  organist  in  Hildesheim.  His 
compositions  are  confined  to  church  music. 

Gronenrade,  Charles  Xavier  van  (called  Deblois), 
French  violinist  and  composer,  born  Luneville,  Sept.  7, 
1737;  pupil  of  Giardini  and  Gavinies;  performer  at  the 
Comedie  Italienne,  Paris,  for  twenty-eight  years.  His 
works  include  symphonies  and  an  operetta. 

Groningen,  S.  van,  Dutch  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Deventer,  June  23,  1851 ;  died 
Laren,  Mar.  25,  1926.  He  has  composed  duets  for  two 
pianos. 

Gronland,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Sleswicjc  about  1760;  died  at  Altona 
in  1834.  He  composed  songs  and  piano  music. 

Gronostay,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
July  29,  1906;  pupil  of  H.  Kami,.  O.  Taubmann,  and 
Schonberg.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  film 
music,  cantatas  and  chamber  music. 
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Gronvold,  Hans  Aimar  Mow,  Norwegian  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Saude,  June  26,  1846;  died 
Oslo,  July  25,  1926.  He  wrote  on  Norwegian  music 
and  musicians. 

Groom,  Mrs.  (nee  Wilkinson),  English  singer  and 
composer;  died  in  May  1867.  Over  the  Sea  was  the 
most  notable  of  her  numerous  songs. 

Groos,  Karl,  see  Gross,  Karl 

Groot,  de,  igth  century  violinist  and  conductor;  pu- 
pil of  Joachim  and  Joseph  Cramer.  He  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  leader  at  the  Piccadilly  Hotel  in  London, 
playing  light  music  of  a  high  quality  and  avoiding  jazz. 
In  1928  he  toured  London  and  the  provinces  with  his 
own  trio. 

Groot,  David  Eduard  de,  Dutch  clarinettist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Apr.  8,  1795 ; 
died  Paris,  Mar.  29,  1874;  director  of  a  theatre  orches- 
tra in  Marseilles.  He  wrote  excellent  music  for  the 
clarinet. 

Groote,  Alianus  de  (or  Alain),  I5th  century  singer, 
poet,  and  composer  of  sacred  plays. 

Groove  (Ger.  Kanselle},  a  separate  compartment  in 
the  windchest  of  an  organ,  used  to  conduct  the  wind 
to  the  pipes. 

Gropp,  Helmut,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Thale,  Nov.  17,  1899;  pupil  of  Krehl,  Karg-Elert, 
Graener,  Schreker  and  Jarnach.  He  has  composed 
operas,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Groppler,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Gorike, 
Feb.  14,  1888.  His  compositions  include  an  organ 
sonata,  organ  pieces,  a  violin  ballade  and  choruses. 

Groppo,  Groppetto  (It),  a  turn;  a  group. 

Gros  Bourdon,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Grand  Bourdon. 

Grosch,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  Graf  enthal, 
June  10,  1895 ;  choral  conductor  at  Jena.  He  has  com- 
posed an  orchestral  suite,  an  overture,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Groschel,  Ernst,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer  of  salon  music,  born  Nuremberg,  Aug.  12, 
1896. 

Groschwitz,  Gustav,  German  conductor,  composer 
and  music  dealer,  born  Wiesbaden,  July  19,  1881; 
died  Leipzig,  Feb.  3,  1933.  His  works  include  marches 
and  many  arrangements. 

Grose,  Michael  Ehregott  Timotheus,  German  or- 
ganist and  composer ;  died  after  1824.  He  was  famous 
as  an  executant  in  Germany,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
and  wrote  piano  sonatas  and  vocal  music. 

Grosheim,  Georg  Christoph,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Cassels,  July  i,  1764;  died  there, 
1847.  His  works  include  songs,  operas,  piano  and  organ 
music,  a  life  of  the  soprano,  Mara,  the  editing  of  a 
German  edition  of  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  and  a 
Hessian  hymn  book,  and  contributions  to  Schilling's 
Musical  Dictionary  and  to  musical  journals. 


Grosin  (Grossin)  de  Parisius,  early  15th  century 
composer  of  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Grosjean,  Ernest,  French  organist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Vagney,  Dec.  18,  1844;  nephew 
of  Jean  Romary  Grusjean.  He  %vrote  a  treatise  on  the 
accompaniment  of  plain  chant,  and  composed  works 
for  both  the  piano  and  organ. 

Grosjean,  Jean  Romary,  French  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Rochesson,  France,  Jan.  12,  1815;  died  St.- 
Die,  Feb.  13,  1888.  He  published  an  Album  of  a  Cath- 
olic Organist  and  a  complete  edition  of  the  "Noels" 
of  Lorraine  with  folk  melodies. 

Gross,  Georg  August,  German  pianist,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Sept.  28,  1801;  died  at 
Hamburg  in  1853;  pupil  of  Durban.  He  founded  a 
musical  paper  in  Hamburg  and  published  psalms  and 
songs. 

Gross,  Heinrich,  violoncellist,  died  at  Berlin  in  1806; 
pupil  of  Duport.  He  was  a  concert  performer  and 
wrote  for  his  instrument. 

Gross,  Johann,  German  choral  conductor  and  school 
director,  composer,  born  Selbach,  Sept.  21,  1865.  He 
has  composed  church  music  and  male  choruses. 

Gross,  Johann  Benjamin,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Elbing,  Sept.  12,  1809;  died  St.  Peters- 
burg, Sept.  I,  1848;  a  member  of  Count  Liphart's  Quar- 
tet, led  by  Ferdinand  David.  He  wrote  several  quar- 
tets. 

Gross  (Groos),  Karl  August,  German  composer, 
born  Sassmannshausen,  Feb.  16,  1798;  died  Coblenz, 
Nov.  20,  1861.  His  songs  include  Ach  Gott,  me  weh 
tut  Scheiden,  Freiheit,  die  ich  meine  and  Ich  bin  voni 
Berg  der  Hirtenknab. 

Gross,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Stuttgart,  Feb. 
3,  1898.  His  compositions  include  cantatas,  a  violin 
concerto,  a  viola  concerto  and  organ  passacaglia. 

Gross,  Richard,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
at  Stuttgart  in  1885 ;  piano  teacher  at  the  Zurich  Acad- 
emy. He  has  composed  an  orchestral  serenade,  a  string 
quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gross,  Rudolf,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Karlsruhe,  July  5,  1874;  theatre  conductor  at 
Graz  and  Altenburg;  teacher  at  the  Berlin  Conserv- 
atory. His  compositions  include  an  operetta,  stage 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Grossauer,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  violinist  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  born  about  1704;  died  Vienna,  Sept. 
14,  1763- 

Gross-Bock  (Ger.),  the  bagpipe. 

Grossdoppelgedeckt,  a  16  ft.  covered  labial  organ- 
stop,  the  sub-octave  of  the  Doppelgedeckt. 

Grossflote,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  voiced 
to  yield  a  powerful  flute  tone. 

Grossgedeckt,  a  16  ft.  covered  labial  organ-stop,  the 
sub-octave  of  the  Gedeckt. 
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Grossgemshorn,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Gemshornbass. 

Grosshohflote,  a  16  ft.  Pedal  organ-stop  similar 
to  the  manual  Hohlfiote. 

Grossnasat,  a  10%  ft.  Pedal  and  5%  ft.  manual 
organ-stop. 

Grossoctav,  the  name  given  to  an  8  ft.  manual  little 
used  organ-stop  where  the  foundation  of  the  manual 
is  16  ft 

Grossposaune,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Contra-Trombone. 

Grossprinzipal,  a  32  ft.  organ-stop  giving  the  sub- 
octave  of  the  Double  Diapason. 

Grossprinzipal  Bass,  another  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Grossprinsipal. 

Grossquintenbass,  a  rare  Pedal  organ-stop  of  21  y$ 
ft.  pitch. 

Grossregal,  an  obsolete  16  ft.  organ-stop  of  the 
Rcgd  family. 

Grossterz,  the  German  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Tenth. 

Grossuntersatz,  a  32  ft.  covered  organ-stop  of  large 
scale, 

Grosse,  Eduard,  German  trombonist,  born  Weida, 
Oct.  16,  1823 ;  died  Weimar,  Apr.  26,  1887.  He  played 
in  the  court  orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  Franz  Liszt. 

Grosse,  Eduard  Anthony,  Bohemian  theatre  con- 
ductor, composer,  born  Komotau,  June  13,  1860;  died 
about  1930;  student  at  Trieste,  Vienna  and  Leipzig. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  pieces,  piano  pieces, 
masses  and  mixed  and  male  choruses. 

Grosse,  Erwin,  German  composer  and  dance  direc- 
tor, born  Hanover,  Dec.  4,  1904;  pupil  of  Johann 
Schuler.  His  works  include  ballets,  orchestral  suites, 
orchestral  pieces  and  many  orchestral  arrangements. 

Grosse,  Kurt,  German  concert  organist,  born  Berlin, 
Feb.  25,  1890.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Grosse,  Rudolf,  German  violoncellist,  gambist  and 
composer,  born  Ilsenburg,  Jan.  17,  1876;  pupil  of  H. 
Dechert  and  Paul  Stoebe.  He  has  composed  chamber 
music,  including  a  trio  for  three  violoncellos,  and  'cello 
pieces. 

Grosse,  Samuel  Dietrich,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1756;  died  there  in  1789; 
pupil  of  Lolli.  Widely  acclaimed  in  Paris  and  Berlin, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  of  Fred- 
eric William  II.  He  wrote  three  violin  concertos,  cham- 
ber music,  a  cantata  and  a  comic  opera. 

Grosse  caisse  (Fr.),  bass  drum. 

Grosse  Tierce,  the  French  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Tenth. 

Grosse  Trommel  (Ger.),  bass  drum. 

Grosse-Weischede,  August,  German  organist, 
teacher,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Soest,  July 
5,  1849;  died  Bochum,  Feb.  25,  1928.  He  was  or- 


ganist at  Soest  for  over  fifty  years,  and  composed 
an  opera,  three  oratorios,  mixed  and  male  choruses, 
organ  pieces  and  various  treatises  on  the  organ. 

Grosser,  Johann  Emanuel,  cantor,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Warmbrunn,  Jan.  30,  1799.  His  works 
include  church  music  and  piano  pieces  and  biographies 
of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Bach. 

Grossi,  Andrea,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist,  born 
Mantua;  entered  the  ducal  service  in  his  native  town. 
He  wrote  concerted  music  for  strings. 

Grossi,  Carlo,  I7th  century  Italian  singer  and  com- 
poser. He  sang  in  the  cathedral  at  Reggio  and  at  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice.  His  works  include  church  music, 
sonatas,  operas  and  songs. 

Grossi,  Giovanni  Francesco,  see  Si-face,  Giovanni 
Francesco  Grossi. 

Grossi,  Lodovico,  see  Viadana,  Lodovico. 

Grossin  de  Parisius,  see  Grosin  de  Parisius. 

Grossmann,  Burckhard,  I7th  century  German  dilet- 
tante. He  commissioned  the  leading  composers  of  Sax- 
ony to  set  the  n6th  Psalm  to  music;  the  result  was 
published  in  an  edition  (1623),  which  contained  the 
settings  of  Schein,  M.  Franck,  M.  Praetorius,  and  H. 
Schiitz. 

Grossmann,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Tulln,  July  4,  1887.  He  ha£  composed 
orchestral  and  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Grossmann,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Dresden,  Nov.  2,  1890.  He  was  first  con- 
ductor at  the  Stettin  Opera,  and  has  composed  an  opera, 
stage  music,  a  symphony,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Grossmann,  Gustav  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German 
dramatic  and  musical  director,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  30, 
1746;  died  Hanover,  May  20,  1796.  As  theatre  director 
in  Bonn  he  knew  Beethoven's  teacher,  C.  G.  Neefe. 

Grossmann,  Ludwig,  Russian  composer  and  opera 
director,  born  at  Turka  in  1835 ;  died  Warsaw,  July  15, 
1915;  pupil  of  Rungenhagen  and  Freier;  director  of 
the  Warsaw  Opera.  He  composed  operatic  and  orches- 
tral works. 

Grossmann,  Max,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  head  of  an  instrument  factory,  born  Jastrow, 
Nov.  22,  1856.  He  wrote  on  violins  and  violin  makers. 

Grossmann,  P.  Chrysostomus  (Walter),  German 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Freiburg,  Mar.  27, 
1892 ;  studied  with  W.  Gurlitt  and  Peter  Wagner.  He 
wrote  on  de  Muris  and  Guido  von  Arezzo. 

Grosso  (It.),  great,  large,  full. 

Grossvater-Tanz  (grandfather  dance),  an  old  Ger- 
man dance  in  three  parts.  The  first  part,  in  triple 
time,  was  slow ;  it  was  followed  by  two  quick  phrases 
in  2-4  time.  It  was  very  popular  in  the  I7th  century 
at  weddings,  or  to  conclude  an  evening  of  dancing.  The 
Grossvater  Tanz  is  the  "air  of  the  I7th  century"  which 
Schumann  used  in  his  Carnival  to  represent  the  flying 
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"Philistines"  in  the  March  of  the  Davidsbundler; 
he  also  used  it  in  the  finale  of  "Papillons,"  Op.  2. 

Grosz,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  n,  1894;  pupil  of  Franz  Schreker 
and  Guido  Adler.  His  compositions  include  vocal,  oper- 
atic, instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Groth,  Gerhard,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  May  9,  1892.  He  has  composed  can- 
tatas, choruses,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Grothe,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Sept.  17,  1908;  pupil  of  Mungefsdorf  and 
Gmeindl.  He  has  composed  music  for  talking  pictures, 
entertainment  music,  a  jazz  suite,  a  violin  sonata,  piano 
pieces,  songs  and  arrangements. 

Grothe,  Karl  Wilhelm  Eduard,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  Naumburg,  Dec.  7,  1855 ;  pupil  of 
F.  W.  Sering  at  the  Blind  Institute.  Though  blind  at 
the  age  of  seven,  he  became  an  accomplished  organist 
and  composer. 

Grotrian-Steinweg  (abbreviation  for  Grotian,  Helf- 
ferich,  Schulz,  Theodor  Steinweg  Nachfolger), 
German  firm  of  piano  manufacturers,  founded  at  Seesen 
in  1865,  successors  to  Theodor  Steinweg,  who  went  to 
the  United  States  in  that  year.  The  firm  is  now  situ- 
ated at  Brunswick,  and  has  been  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Grotian  family  since  1886.  The  pianos 
enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  have  been  used  exclusively 
by  many  eminent  pianists,  including  Clara  Schumann. 
The  firm  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  "homogeneous 
sound-board"  for  uniform  tonal  colouring. 

Grotte,  Nicolas  de  la,  i6th  century  French  com- 
poser, chamber  musician  and  organist  to  Henry  III  of 
France. 

Grottesco  (It.),  grotesque,  comic. 

Grau,  Lucien,  see  Flagny,  Lucien  de. 

Ground,  a  subject  or  theme  for  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment; a  cantus  firmus. 

Ground  Bass  (It.  basso  ostinato},  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  a  phrase  in  the  bass,  with  varied  harmonies  and 
figures  above  it.  It  was  a  very  popular  device  in  the 
i/th  century;  examples  may  be  found  in  works  by 
Purcell,  Carissimi  and  Astorga.  Bach  and  Handel 
both  made  use  of  it,  and  Brahms  revived  the  ground 
bass  device  for  the  finale  of  his  Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Haydn. 

Group,  (i)  a  short  set  of  rapid  tones  or  notes,  espe- 
cially when  sung  to  one  syllable ;  (2)  a  section  of  the  or- 
chestra (or  score)  embracing  instruments  of  some  one 
kind,  as  the  string  group  or  wood-wind  group. 

Groupe  (Fr.),  group,  a  unison. 

Grove,  George,  Sir,  English  musicologist  and  edi- 
tor, born  Clapham,  Surrey,  Aug.  13,  1820;  died  Lon- 
don, May  28,  1900.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, and  in  1851  was  connected  with  the  erection 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  becoming  its  secretary  from  1852 
to  1873,  and  writing  the  analytical  program-notes  for 
more  than  forty  years.  He  edited  "Macmillan's  Maga- 


zine" for  twenty  years,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor 
of  articles  on  music  to  the  London  "Times"  and  "Spec- 
tator." In  1882  he  became  director  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  when  that 
institution  opened  the  next  year.  His  greatest  work 
was  his  famous  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
which  was  originally  published  in  four  volumes  between 
the  years  1879  and  ^Sg.  He  was  the  chief  editor  of 
this  monumental  work,  and  also  wrote  various  articles 
for  it,  including  the  exhaustive  ones  on  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert.  In  1867  he  visited  Vienna 
with  Sullivan,  and  discovered  some  lost  works  of  Schu- 
bert. He  was  'also  concerned  with  the  writing  of 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  the  interests  of 
which  he  made  two  trips  to  Palestine.  Other  works 
include  a  Short  History  of  Cheap  Music  and  Beethoven 
and  His  Nine  Symphonies. 

Grove,  Isaac  van,  see^  Van  Grove,  Isaac. 

Grovermann,  C.  H.,  German  composer,  born  Cott- 
bus,  Jan.  12,  1905;  pupil  of  Max  Trapp,  Eduard 
Morike  and  Hildebrand.  His  works  include  operas,  a 
cantata,  orchestral  pieces,  piano  concerto,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Grovlez,  Gabriel  Marie,  French  teacher,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Lille,  Apr.  4,  1879;  pupil  of  L. 
Diemer,  A.  Lavignac  and  G.  Faure ;  awarded  first  piano 
prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  for  ten  years  piano 
teacher  at  the  Schola  Cantorum.  He  conducted  at 
Lisbon,  Chicago,  and  Paris,  and  wrote  ballets,  lyric 
dramas  and  sonatas  and  edited  Rameau's  and  older 
works. 

Groz,  Albert,  French  composer,  born  at  Lyons  in 
1873;  Pupil  of  Eugene  Gigout  and  Vincent  d'Indy  at 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  and  teacher  there.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  piano  sonata,  a  piano  and  violin  sonata, 
songs,  choral  works,  preludes  and  melodies. 

Grua,  Carl  Luigi  Pietro,  I7th  and  i8th  century 
Italian  composer  and  singer. 

Grua,  Paul,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
of  Italian  parents  at  Mannheim,  Feb.  2,  1754;  died 
Munich,  July  5,  1833. 

Grube,  Gustav,  German  pianist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Rostock,  Sept.  23,  1869;  student  at 
Berlin,  Chicago  and  Paris.  Among  his  compositions 
are  an  opera,  six  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  cham- 
ber music,  a  piano  concerto,  choruses,  including  some 
with  orchestra,  and  songs. 

Gruber,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Arnsdorf, 
Nov.  27,  1826;  died  Hallein,  Apr.  27,  1871 ;  the  son  of 
the  composer  Franz  Xaver  Gruber.  His  compositions, 
numbering  in  all  about  sixty,  include  church  music, 
piano  pieces,  overtures  and  songs. 

Gruber,  Franz  Xaver,  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Unterweizberg,  Nov.  25,  1787;  died 
Hallein,  June  7,  1863.  He  composed  Silent  Night, 
Holy  Night  (1818). 


GRUBER,  GEORG— GRUN 


Gruber,  Georg,  contemporary  Austrian  choral  direc- 
tor and  vocal  arranger,  born  Vienna;  graduate  of  the 
State  Academy  for  Music.  He  has  conducted  the 
Haydn  Basilica  Choir,  the  Vienna  Male  Choir  of  five 
hundred  voices,  and  the  Bach-Mozart  Festival  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  He  was  guest  conductor  of 
several  orchestral  concerts  in  Rio  di  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo  and  is  leader  of  the  Mozart  Boys'  Choir  of 
Vienna. 

Gruber,  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Nuremberg,  Sept.  22,  1729;  died  there, 
Sept.  22,  1796 ;  a  pupil  of  Siebenkees ;  violinist  in  the 
Nuremberg  town  orchestra.  He  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  violin  concertos,  chamber  music,  symphonies, 
oratorios,  masses  and  songs. 

Gruber,  Jakob,  German  teacher,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Regensburg,  Dec.  25,  1855;  died  Munich, 
July  2,  1908.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  string 
quartets,  zither  pieces,  organ  pieces  and  choral  works. 

Gruber,  Johann  Sigismund,  German  musical  his- 
torian, born  Nuremberg,  Dec.  4,  1759;  died  there,  Dec. 
3,  1805 ;  son  of  Georg  Wilhelm  Gruber. 

Gruber,  Josef,  Austrian  composer  of  church  music, 
organist  and  author  of  a  handbook  on  the  organ,  born 
Wosendorf,  Apr.  18,  1855;  died  Linz,  Dec.  2,  1933; 
pupil  of  A.  Bruckner. 

Gruber,  Roman  Ilitsch,  Russian  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  at  Kiev  in  1895 ;  pupil  of  Igor  Gleboff . 
He  has  written  on  musical  aesthetics,  theory  and  psy- 
chology. 

Grudin,  W.,  contemporary  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
poser. His  piano  Sonata  Op.  4  shows  the  influence  of 
Scriabin. 

Gruen,  Rudolph,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  16,  1900 ;  pupil  of  Harold 
Bauer.  He  made  his  debut  in  St.  Louis  in  1918,  has 
appeared  with  important  orchestras  and  has  toured 
America,  New  Zealand  and  Germany. 

Gruenberg,  Eugene,  Polish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Lemberg,  Oct.  30,  1854;  pupil  in  violin  of  Heiss- 
ler,  in  composition  of  Bruckner  and  Dessoff  and  in 
chamber  and  orchestral  music  of  Hellmesberger ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  for  almost 
ten  years  and  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
seven  years;  teacher  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory. Besides  various  compositions,  a  symphony,  a 
ballet,  a  violin  suite,  a  violin  sonata,  and  songs,  he  pub- 
lished The  Violinist's  Manual  and  Theory  of  Violin- 
playing. 

Gruenberg,  Louis,  Russian-American  pianist  and 
composer,  born  in  Russia  on  Aug.  3,  1883,  and  brought 
to  the  United  States  by  his  parents  in  1885.  He  was 
educated  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  studying  the 
piano  under  Adele  Margulies,  and  later  in  Europe  with 
Ferruccio  Busoni.  After  successful  appearances  with 


European  orchestras,  he  decided  upon  a  career  as  a  com- 
poser ;  his  first  symphonic  poem,  H ill  of  Dreams,  was 
awarded  the  Flagler  prize  of  $10,000.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  orchestral  work,  Enchanted  Isle,  writ- 
ten during  the  war  years  and  published  by  the  Juilliard 
Foundation.  During  this  period  he  was  writing  rapidly, 
and  composed  four  operas.  His  first  great  artistic  suc- 
cess was  with  the  production  in  1919  of  the  Daniel  Jazz 
for  tenor  and  chamber  orchestra  to  Vachel  Lindsay's 
well  known  poem.  In  this  composition  he  imparts  an  at- 
mosphere of  dignity,  reality  and  an  artistic  pathos  to 
jazz.  The  work  that  made  him  nationally  important  as  an 
American  composer  was  his  opera  Emperor  Jones,  based 
on  Eugene  O'Neill's  famous  play ;  it  was  presented  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  January 
1932.  It  is  one  of  the  most  genuinely  important  of  all 
American  operas,  and  its  musical  treatment  is  typically 
American  and  modern.  He  achieved  an  unusual  effect 
by  keeping  the  orchestra  as  a  background  to  the  essen- 
tial drama  of  the  play.  Other  of  Gruenberg's  compo- 
sitions include  the  operas  The  Witch  of  Brocken,  The 
Bride  of  the  Gods  and  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk:  the 
orchestral  Jazz  Suite,  Symphony,  Music  to  an  Imagi- 
nary Ballet,  Vagabondia,  Moods,  and  Serenade;  his 
chamber  music  includes  two  piano  quintets,  a  string 
quartet  and  several  violin  sonatas.  He  has  recently 
finished  the  opera  Queen  Helena  (1936),  and  a  non- 
visual  opera  for  radio,  Green  Mansions  was  commis- 
sioned and  completed  in  1937. 

Gruenstein,  Siegfried  E.,  American  organist,  born 
Charlestown,  Ind.,  Mar.  26,  1877.  He  is  editor  of  the 
Diapason,  magazine  for  organists. 

Gruger,  Heribert,  contemporary  German  pianist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Nov.  9,  1900. 
His  compositions  include  theatre  music,  orchestral  vari- 
ations, choruses,  songs  and  children's  songs. 

Griimmer,  Paul,  German  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Gera,  Feb.  26,  1879;  studied  with  J.  Klengel  and 
Hugo  Meller ;  member  of  the  Adolf  Busch  String  Quar- 
tet ;  edited  and  wrote  'cello  works. 

Griimmer,  Wilhelm,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Gera,  Jan.  12,  1877;  died  Duisburg,  Aug. 
10,  1934.  He  was  an  opera  conductor  in  Duisburg, 
and  composed  symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Grtin,  Bernhard,  Moravian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Startsch,  Feb.  n,  1901.  He  studied  with  Guido 
Adler,  Egon  Wellesz  and  Gal,  and  after  conducting  in 
theatres,  settled  in  Prague.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  singspiel,  operettas  and  symphonic  poems. 

Griin,  Friederike,  German  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Mannheim,  June  14,  1836;  died  Jan.  1917. 

Grtin,  Jacob,  Hungarian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
at  Pest,  Mar.  13,  1837;  died  Oct.  I,  1916.  He  studied 
in  Vienna  under  J.  Bohm  and  in  Leipzig  under  M. 
Hauptmann,  and  played  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Wei- 
mar, later  at  Hanover;  was  concertmaster  at  the  court 
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GRUNBAUM— GRUNNER 
opera  in  Vienna,  1868,  and  professor  at  the  Conserva- 


°  Griinbaum,  Fritz,  contemporary  Austrian  operetta 
librettist,  born  Briinn,  Apr.  7,  1880. 

Griinbaum,  Johann  Christoph,  Bohemian  tenor, 
bor^Haslau,  Oct.  *  I787;  died  Berlin  Oct.  10,  1870; 
studied  with  Steckel;  translated  Berlioz's  book  on  in- 
strumentation. 

Griinberg,  Paul  Emil  Max,  German  violinist  and 
teacher  born  Berlin,  Dec.  5,  1852.  He  was  violin  solo- 
ict  of  the  court  orchestra  at  Meiningen,  concertmaster 
at  Sondershausen  and  later  at  the  Prague  Landestheater ; 
taught  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory  and 
also  at  Stern's  Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  guide  to  the 
music  literature  for  stringed  instruments  and  a  volume 
containing  biographies  of  great  violinists. 

Grunberger,  Ludwig,  Bohemian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Prague,  Apr.  24,  1839;  died  there  Dec.  12 
1806  •'  studied  under  Franz  Skroup,  Josef  Kisch,  Reichel 
and  Rietz.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  Die 
Hrimtehr,  pieces  for  string  instruments  and  many 

others. 

Grunberger,  Theodor,  i8th  century  German  com- 
poser, a  monk  in  Swabia;  wrote  masses  and  organ 

pieces. 

Grund  (Ger.),  ground,  foundation;  grvndlage,  fun- 
damental position,  usually  applied  to  a  chord. 

Grund,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Hamburg,  Oct.  7,  1791 ;  died  there,  Nov. 
24,  1874.  He  studied  piano  and  'cello  but  gave  it  up 
as 'his  hand  became  crippled  when  he  was  seventeen. 
He  was  founder  and  director  of  the  Singakademie  at 
Hamburg.  His  compositions  included  overtures,  so- 
natas, two  operas,  cantatas,  symphonies  and  songs. 

Grundig,  Joh.  Zacharias,  German  composer  and 
cantor,  born  Berggiesshiibel,  Aug.  i,  1669;  died  Dres- 
den, June  14,  1721 ;  wrote  sacred  music. 

Grundmann,  Otto  Alfred,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Seifhennersdorf, 
near  Zittau,  Jan.  25,  1857;  died  Dresden,  Sept.  10, 
1930;  studied  with  Reinecke,  Richter,  and  Pappentz; 
wrote  piano  and  organ  works. 

Gruneke,  Ludwig  Gothov,  see  Gothov-Gruneke, 
Ludwig. 

Gruner,  Nathaniel  Gottfried,  German  composer; 
died  1795.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  composer  of 
psalms,  cantatas,  arias,  songs  and  harpsichord  concertos 
and  sonatas. 

Gruner,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  accompan- 
ist, born  Coburg,  Apr.  12,  1888.  He  was  an  accom- 
panist in  Berlin,  and  then  settled  in  Geltow.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  piano  concerto, 
string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Grunewald,  Gottfried,  German  composer^  singer, 
virtuoso  on  the  pantaleon  and  conductor,  born  in  1673 ; 
buried  Darmstadt,  Dec.  22,  1739. 


Grunewald,  Gottfried,  German  composer,  teacher, 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Quenstedt,  Jan.  20,  1857, 
died  Magdeburg,  Apr.  25,  1929;  studied  with  Muller- 
Hartung  and  Meyer-Olbersleben ;  wrote  vocal,  operatic, 
orchestral,  and  choral  works. 

Grunewald,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  composer,  died 
at  Darmstadt  in  1739.  He  is  known  to  have  written 
one  opera  (Hamburg  1706). 

Grunewald,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Barmen,  Aug.  30,  1886.  He  is  a  teacher 
and  director  in  Gardelegen,  and  has  composed  marches 
and  dances. 

Grtinfeld,  Alfred,  distinguished  Bohemian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Prague,  July  4,  1852 ;  died  Vienna, 
Jan.  4,  1924.  He  studied  under  Hoger  and  Krejci,  also 
at  Kullak's  Academy,  Berlin,  played  at  the  Vienna 
Court  and  made  tours  to  Russia,  France  and  the  United 
States.  His  works  include  an  opera,  Die  Schonen  von 
Fogaras,  an  operetta,  Der  Lebemann;  also  many  inter- 
esting and  effective  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Griinfeld,  Heinrich,   Bohemian  violoncellist,  born 
Prague,  Apr.  21,  1855;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  26,   1931; 
studied  at  Prague  Conservatory.     He  taught  at  Kul- 
lak's Academy,  gave  concerts  with  X.  Scharwenka  and 
G.  Hollander,  and  became  'cellist  to  the  Kaiser  in  1886. 
Griinfeld,  Richard,  Czech  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Prague,  Nov.  4,   1871;  died  Vienna,  Sept.   12 
1932.    He  studied  at  the  Organ  School  in  Prague,  and 
then  became  a  choirmaster  and  film  conductor  in  Vi- 
enna.    His  compositions  include  film  music  and  songs. 
Grunicke,    Anton   Franz,    German  organist,  born 
Falkenhain,  Jan.  23,  1841 ;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1913. 
He  studied  with  his  father;  then  under  A.  B.  Marx, 
E    Grell  and  W.  Taubert  at  Berlin;  was  teacher  of 
piano  and  harmony  at  Kullak's  Academy,  and  later 
professor  at  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory. 

Griininger,  Karl,  German  musicologist,  born  Has- 
lach  Baden,  Aug.  10,  1886.  He  teaches  in  Weinheim, 
founded  the  Baden  "Bruckner- Verein"  in  1928,  and 
has  written  a  life  of  Beethoven,  and  treatises  on  Bruck- 
ner. . 

Grunmach,  Ulrich,  German  composer,  born  Ebers- 
walde,  Nov.  2,  1891.  He  studied  at  the  Stern  Con- 
servatory and  the  University  in  Berlin,  and  with  E.  E. 
Taubert,  and  became  cantor  and  organist  at  Ebersf  elde. 
His  compositions  include  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular 
songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Grunn  (John),  Homer,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  West  Salem,  Wis>,  May  5,  1880;  pupil  of 
Emil  Liebling;  made  his  debut  in  Chicago,  1900,  and 
has  long  been  active  in  the  musical  life  of  Los  Angeles 
where  he  founded  the  Brahms  Quintet.  His  works  in- 
clude Marche  Heroique,  Hopi  Indian  Dance,  and  lyric 
pieces. 

Griinner,  Frau,  see  Messerschmidt-Grunner,  Frau. 
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Grunsky,  Karl,  German  music  critic  and  writer,  born 
Schornbach,  Mar.  5,  1871.  He  has  written  guides  to 
several  modern  symphonies. 

Grunwald,  Alfred,  Austrian  operetta  librettist,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

Grunwald,  Hugo,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Stuttgart,  Mar.  17,  1869.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  with  Doppler, 
Lebert  and  Pruckner ;  taught  at  the  New  York  College 
of  Music,  and  composed  piano  pieces,  piano  trios  and 
canons. 

Grunwald,  J.,  Bohemian  composer,  died  Rumburg, 
Jan.  28,  1931.  He  was  a  conductor  and  composer  of 
orchestral  pieces. 

Grunwald,  Richard,  Hungarian  composer  and  zither 
virtuoso,  born  Budapest,  Mar.  13,  1877;  wrote  a  zither 
method. 

Gruodis,  Lithuanian  composer,  born  Antazaver, 
Dec.  21,  1884.  He  has  composed  ballets  and  stage 
music,  including  some  to  Hamlet. 

Gruppe,  Paulo  Mesdag,  American  violoncellist,  born 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  i,  1891.  He  studied  in  Hol- 
land at  the  conservatory  at  The  Hague,  under  Ch.  van 
Isterdail  and  later  under  J.  Salmon  and  P.  Casals  at 
Paris,  where  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Conservatoire. 
After  his  debut  in  1907  he  toured  Europe  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1909. 

Gruppo  Strumentale  Italiano,  a  small  orchestra 
organized  in  Venice,  1936,  by  Guido  M.  Gatti.  It 
consists  of  four  wood-wind  players,  two  brass,  harp, 
piano  and  strings,  under  the  direction  of  Nino  San- 
zogno.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  work  of  modern 
composers  who  write  for  such  a  combination,  and  to 
perform  ancient  compositions  which  have  stylistic  rela- 
tion to  contemporary  musical  trends.  It  has  been  heard 
in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy. 

Gruppo  Universitario  Musicale,  an  Italian  organiza- 
tion for  promoting  musical  activity  among  college  stu- 
dents, founded  in  Rome,  1909. 

Grus,  et  Cie,  L.,  French  music  publishing  house, 
founded  at  Paris  in  1830.  Its  catalogue  includes  im- 
portant works  by  Godard,  Gounod,  Bourgalt-Ducou- 
dray,  Gevaert,  Franck,  Pierne  and  many  other  distin- 
guished French  composers. 

Gruss,  Josef  Anton,  Bohemian  teacher  of  music, 
born  Kleinpriesen,  Holtschitz,  Apr.  17,  1816;  died 
Franzensbad,  Apr.  3,  1893.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  quarter-tone  music. 

Gruszczynski,  Stanislaw,  Polish  tenor,  born  at  War- 
saw in  1890.  He  was  a  hotel  waiter  in  Warsaw,  whose 
voice  was  discovered  by  accident,  and  within  a  year 
he  was  singing  Lohengrin  and  Canio  in  Warsaw,  Ber- 
lin and  Hamburg.  He  also  sang  in  other  cities,  includ- 
ing Milan  and  Madrid. 

Griiters,  August,  German  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  tJrdingen,  Dec.  7,  1841 ;  died  Frankfort-on-Main, 
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Jan.  28,  1911;  studied  with  his  father  and  Ambroise 
Thomas. 

Griiters,  Hugo,  German  teacher  and  conductor,  born 
Crdingen,  Oct.  8,  1851;  died  Leukerbad,  Switzerland, 
Aug.  1928;  brother  of  August  G.;  studied  with  his 
father  and  brother,  also  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory. 

Grutsch,  Franz  Seraph,  Austrian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Oct.  24,  1800;  died  there,  Apr.  5, 
1867.  He  played  in  theatres  at  Pressburg,  Baden  and 
Vienna,  and  wrote  operas,  masses  and  other  church 
music,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Grutzmacher,  Friedrich  (son  of  Leopold  G.),  Ger- 
man violoncellist,  born  Meiningen,  Oct.  2,  1866;  died 
Cologne,  July  25,  1919.  He  studied  with  his  father 
and  uncle,  and  was  first  'cello  at  Sondershausen  and 
Budapest,  and  taught  at  the  Budapest  and  Cologne  Con- 
servatories. He  was  solo  'cellist  with  the  Giirzenich 
orchestra. 

Grutzmacher,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ludwig,  German 
violoncellist,  composer  and  teacher,  born  Dessau,  Man 
i,  1832;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  23,  1903.  He  studied  with 
his  father,  who  was  chamber  musician  at  Dessau,  and 
with  K.  Dreschler  and  Fr.  Schneider.  He  was  discov- 
ered by  David  when  he  was  playing  in  a  small  Leipzig 
orchestra,  and  became  first  'cello  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory ;  then,  in  1880,  chamber 
virtuoso  in  Dresden.  He  was  a  fine  concert  'cellist, 
and  as  a  teacher  had  such  pupils  as  O.  Bruckner,  W. 
Fitzenhagen,  E.  Heger,  and  H.  Becker.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  concerto  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  varia- 
tions for  the  same,  'cello  pieces,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Grutzmacher,  Leopold  (brother  of  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm G.),  German  violoncellist,  born  Dessau,  Sept.  4, 
1835  I  died  Weimar,  Feb.  26,  1900.  He  studied  with 
Dreschler,  Schneider  and  his  brother,  played  in  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  Schwerin,  Prague  and  Mein- 
ingen, and  then  at  Weimar.  He  wrote  pieces  for  the 
'cello. 

Gschrey,  Richard,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Aug.  27,  1876;  a  piano  teacher  at  the  Munich  Academy, 
who  has  written  a  treatise  on  piano  playing  technic  and 
composed  songs. 

G^ell,  Josef  Bernhard,  German  composer  of 
marches  and  dances,  born  Ruda,  Hindenburg,  Nov.  3, 
1877, 

Gt.,  abbreviation  for  Great  Organ. 

Guadagni,  Gaetano,  Italian  male  contralto,  born  at 
Lodi  or  Vicenza  about  1725 ;  died  at  Padua  about  1785. 
He  started  his  career  at  Parma  in  1747,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  London  where  Handel  assigned 
him  parts  in  the  Messiah  and  Samson,  in  which  he  sang 
with  success.  Later  he  studied  with  Gizziello  and  made 
tours  through  Europe. 

Guadagnini,  a  famous  Italian  family  of  violin  makers 
from  the  I7th  to  the  2Oth  centuries,  located  at  Turin. 
Giambattista  Guadagnini  was  born  at  Milan  in  1685; 
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and  died  at  Parma  in  1768;  he  was  a  brother  of  Lo- 
renzo, and  his  instruments  were  modelled  on  those  of 
Amati  and  Stradivarius.  Lorenzo  Guadagnini,  born 
at  Cremona  about  1695;  died  in  1760;  father  of  Gio- 
vanni Battista  (Giambattista,  II)  ;  studied  with  Stradi- 
varius, and  made  most  of  his  instruments  in  Plaisance, 
Milan  and  Parma.  His  violins  have  a  beautiful  tone, 
and  are  made  of  excellent  woods.  Giovanni  Battista 
Guadagnini,  born  at  Cremona  in  1711;  and  died  in 
1786;  son  and  pupil  of  Lorenzo;  worked  at  Cremona, 
Piacenze,  Milan  and  Turin.  Some  of  his  instruments 
are  exceptionally  fine,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  studied 
with  Stradivarius,  as  he  used  his  instruments  for 
models.  Gaetano  Guadagnini  I,  a  son  of  Giambat- 
tista, was  a  maker  of  guitars  at  Turin  from  1775  to 
1830.  His  guitars  possess  considerable  value.  Giuseppi 
Guadagnini  I,  second  son  of  Giambattista,  was  born  in 
1736,  and  died  in  1805 ;  his  violins  were  patterned  after 
the  Stradivarius  model.  Carlo  Guadagnini,  born  at 
Turin  in  1780;  died  there  in  1839;  probably  the  son  of 
Giuseppi  I ;  specialized  in  the  making  and  repairing  of 
guitars.  Gaetano  Guadagnini  II,  eldest  son  of  Carlo, 
worked  at  Turin  around  1835,  and  made  fine  instru- 
ments. His  brother,  Giuseppe  Guadagnini  II,  worked 
at  Turin  and  Rome  around  1880.  Antonio  Guada- 
gnini, born  at  Turin  in  1831 ;  died  there  in  1881 ;  a  son 
of  Gaetano  II,  used  the  instruments  of  earlier  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  his  models.  Giuseppe  Guada- 
gnini III,  a  son  of  Antonio,  flourished  at  Turin  about 
1890.  His  brother,  Francesco  Guadagnini,  born  at 
Turin  in  1863,  studied  with  his  father,  and  then  special- 
ized in  copying  the  instruments  of  Giovanni  Battista. 
His  violins  have  been  honored  with  many  prizes,  and 
are  marked  by  a  reddish-brown  or  golden-red  varnish. 

Guagni-Benvenuti,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Milan  in  1844;  died  there,  Oct. 
1927.  He  was  a  singing  teacher,  and  composer  of  songs 
and  dances. 

Guaita,  Leberecht,  German  composer,  born  Demmin, 
Apr.  9,  1906.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory, and  is  a  film  conductor  in  Berlin.  His  composi- 
tions include  film  music,  dances  and  songs,  some  with 
orchestra.  : 

Guaitoli,  Francesco  Maria,  Italian  composer,  born 
Carpi,  1563;  died  there,  Jan.  3,  1628.  He  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  connected  with  the  cathedral  in  his  native 
town,  and  his  works  included  church  music,  madrigals, 
motets  and  canzonets. 

Gualandi  detto  Campioli,  see  Campioli,  Antonio 
Gualandi  detto. 

Gualdo,  Fabio,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Venice  in  1864;  a  well-known  piano  teacher,  and  has 
composed  for  his  instrument. 

Gualdo,  Giovanni,  i8th  century  musician,  active  in 
the  early  musical  life  of  America. 


Gualter,  James,  see  Gaultier,  Jacques. 

Gualteri,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
conductor  at  S.  Maria,  Verona,  1620. 

Gualteri,  Antonio,  Italian,  composer  and  conductor 
at  the  church  and  college  of  Monselice,  Lombardy,  from 
1608  to  1625. 

Gualtiar,  James,  see  Gaultier,  Jacques. 

Guami,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  trombonist 
and  conductor,  born  at  Lucca  about  1544;  died  there 
in  1601. 

Guami,  Joseffo  (Guammi),  Italian  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  Lucca  about  1540;  died  in  1611 ;  wrote 
organ,  instrumental,  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Guami,  Vincenzo  (Guammi),  i;th  century  Italian 
organist;  son  of  Joseffo,  G.;  organist  in  Brussels  and 
Lucca. 

Guaracha,  a  rapid  Spanish  dance  in  two  parts,  the 
first  in  triple  time  and  the  second  in  duple  time;  a 
guitar  accompaniment  is  usually  played  by  the  dancer 
himself. 

Guarducci,  Tommasso,  Italian  singer,  born  at  Mon- 
tefiascone  about  1720.  He  studied  under  Bernacchi  at 
Bologna,  and  sang  with  great  success  at  leading  Italian 
theatres  from  1745-70.  In  the  spring  of  1767  he  was 
heard  at  the  London  Opera  in  Caratacco,  by  J.  C.  Bach, 
and  Vento's  Conquista  del  Messico. 

Guarneri,  Francesco  de,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Adria,  June  5,  1867;  died  Venice,  Sept.  16, 
1927.  He  studied  with  Frontali,  Charles  Dancla,  Cesar 
Franck  and  Vincent  d'Indy;  toured  successfully  in 
England,  Russia  and  Germany;  was  violinist  in  the 
Lamoureux  Concerts,  Paris,  and  founded  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Chamber  Music  there.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  string  quartets,  a  violoncello  sonata, 
a  violin  sonata  and  other  violin  pieces. 

Guarneri  Quartet,  contemporary  German  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Berlin.  The  personnel  includes 
David  Karpilovsky,  first  violin;  Mauritz  Stromfeld, 
second  violin;  Hermann  Spitz,  viola;  and  Walther 
Lutz,  violoncello.  They  are  one  of  the  finest  German 
organizations,  and  have  toured  extensively. 

Guarnerius,  Andrea,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Cre- 
mona about  1626;  died  Dec.  7,  1698.  He  studied,  at 
the  same  time  that  Stradivarius  did,  with  Nicolo  Amati, 
but  while  Stradivarius  developed  an  original  style, 
Guarnerius  founded  his  entirely  on  the  Amati  pattern. 
His  instruments  are  not  highly  finished,  and  are  covered 
with  a  fine  orange  varnish.  They  are  dated  from  the 
sign  of  St.  Theresa  at  Cremona. 

Guarnerius,  Giuseppe  (called  Joseph!  films),  the 
son  of  Andrea  G.,  Italian  violin  maker  working  at 
Cremona.  At  first  he  followed  his  father's  designs, 
but  later  used  a  narrow  and  rapidly  widening  waist,  a 
different  set  of  the  sound  holes  and  a  more  brilliant 
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varnish.  He  was  called  "JosePni  filius"  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  more  famous  Giuseppe  Guarnerius,  who 
was  called  "del  Gesu." 

Guarnerius,  Giuseppe  Antonio  (known  as  Guar- 
neri  del  Gesu),  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Cremona, 
Oct.  1 6,  1687;  died  in  1745.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Guarnerius  family,  and  second  only  to  Antoni 
Stradivarius  in  the  perfection  of  his  instruments.  He 
turned  his  attention  from  the  school  of  Amati,  on  which 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  even  Stradivarius 
himself,  founded  their  style,  and  took  his  inspiration 
from  Gasparo  di  Salo,  Paola  Maggini  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Brescian  school  of  violin  making.  As  a  re- 
sult his  violins  are  bold  and  rugged  in  outline,  massively 
built  and  powerful  in  tone  like  those  of  the  early 
Brescian  school.  He  strove  for  perfection  of  tone, 
rather  than  of  external  structure;  he  also  varied  the 
dimensions,  the  shape  of  the  sound-holes,  and  selected 
sonorous  woods  to  achieve  his  ideas  of  tonal  quality. 
He  worked  alone  from  1725-45,  and  in  his  middle 
period  built  instruments  that  rank  with  the  finest  crea- 
tions of  Stradivarius.  The  poor  quality  of  the  instru- 
ments produced  during  the  latter  period  of  his  career 
has  been  ascribed  to  family  troubles,  and  poor  materials 
used  while  he  was  making  instruments  in  prison.  Paga- 
nini  played  on  one  of  his  violins ;  it  is  now  in  Genoa, 
the  only  example  of  Guarneri  del  Gesu's  work  in  Italy. 

Guarnerius,  Pietro,  I,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
Cremona  in  1655;  died  at  Venice  in  1728;  son  of  An- 
drea Guarnerius.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and 
then  settled  in  Mantua  when  he  was  twenty-five,  later 
going  to  Venice.  His  instruments  possess  fine  tone, 
but  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  thickness  in  the  tables,  the 
volume  is  on  occasion  somewhat  deficient. 

Guarnerius,  Pietro,  II,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
at  Cremona  in  1695;  died  at  Venice  in  1760;  son  of 
Giuseppe  Guarnerius.  He  settled  in  Venice  in-  1725, 
and  was  known  as  "Peter  of  Venice"  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  uncle,  "Peter  of  Mantua,"  with  whose  works 
his  own  are  frequently  confused. 

Guarnerius,  Pietro  Giovanni,  the  eldest  son  of  An- 
drea G.  (usually  called  "Peter  of  *Mantua"  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  nephew,  "Peter  of  Venice"). 
Italian  violin  maker,  born  at  Cremona  in  1655.  He 
settled  in  Mantua,  and  became  a  superb  violin  maker. 
He  made  the  sound  holes  more  rounded  and  perpendicu- 
lar, and  increased  the  breadth  between  them.  His  var- 
nish also  was  better  than  that  of  his  brother  Giuseppe. 

Guarnieri,  Antonio,  Italian  conductor,  born  Venice, 
Feb.  2,  1883.  He  studied  'cello,  piano  and  counter- 
point in  Venice,  and  became  a  well-known  'cellist, 
giving  concerts  in  Italy  and  Europe.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Martucci  Quartet,  and,  rising  rapidly  in 
fame,  became  a  conductor  with  Arturo  Toscanini  at 
La  Scala,  Milan.  He  has  composed  vocal  chamber  mu- 
sic. 
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Guazzoni,  Federigo,  Italian  composer,  died  at  Rome 
in  1787.  He  became  a  choirmaster  in  Rome  in  1770, 
and  some  of  his  church  music  is  still  in  use. 

Gubitosi,  Emilia,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Feb.  3,  1887.  She  is  a  concert  pianist,  founded  the 
Society  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  her  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gubo,  an  African  plucked  or  bowed  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  with  strings  stretched 
from  end  to  end.  A  section  of  a  gourd  is  used  for 
a  resonator  at  one  end.  It  is  plucked  with  the  fingers 
or  a  plectrum,  or,  in  rare  instances,  played  with  a  bow. 
It  is  used  by  Kafirs  and  Zulus. 

Gudehus,  Heinrich,  German  operatic  tenor,  born 
Altenhagen,  Hanover,  Mar.  30,  1845;  died  Dresden, 
Oct.  9,  1909.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Frau  Schnorr  von 
Karolsfeld,  Gustav  Engel  and  Fraulein  Luise  Ress,  and 
made  his  debut  at  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1871.  In  Wagnerian 
roles  he  sang  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many, also  in  London,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  City,  in  1890  and  1891. 

Gudenian,  Haig,  Armenian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Caesarea,  Asia  Minor,  May  19,  1886.  In  Brussels 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson,  Matthieu  and  Crick- 
boom.  At  Prague  his  teachers  were  Sevcik  and  Novak. 
He  lived  at  Constantinople  until  1904  and  from  then 
on  became  a  collector  of  folk  tunes  in  the  East  and 
Balkans.  His  compositions  include  folk  songs,  dances, 
religious,  poetical  and  philosophical  pieces  for  drums, 
accompanied  by  Western  instruments. 

Gudok,  an  ancient  Russian  instrument  of  the  viol 
family,  provided  with  three  strings,  and  built  in  some- 
what the  style  of  the  'cello. 

Gue,  an  instrument  of  the  violin  type,  with  two 
strings  made  of  horse  hair ;  it  was  played  like  a  violon- 
cello, and  used  in  Shetland  (Scotland)  in  olden  times. 

Gue,  Paul  (Ferdy),  German  composer,  born  Schope- 
dorf,  Mar.  12,  1898.  He  is  a  music  director  in  Lehnin, 
and  has  composed  film  music,  dances  and  marches. 

Guedron,  Pierre,  French  singer  and  composer,  born 
at  Beauce,  Normandy,  in  1565;  died  in  1621.  He  sang 
in  Henri  IV's  chapel  in  1590  and  succeeded  Claude 
Lejeune,  in  1 60 1,  as  the  King's  composer.  He  was  one 
of  those  composers  who  enlisted  royal  support  and 
brought  about  the  great  monodic  revolution  whereby 
solo  songs  replaced  the  polyphonic  compositions  so  long 
in  vogue. 

Gueit,  Marius,  blind  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  about  1810;  was  noted  for  his  ability  as 
an  improvisateur.  He  played  in  several  important  Paris 
churches,  and  wrote  organ  pieces,  motets,  canticles,  an 
organ  method  and  pieces  for  organ  and  harmonium. 

Guenbri  (Ganibry  or  Gunibre),  a  lute  found  in 
Africa  and  Syria.  It  is  made  of  wood,  a  gourd,  the 
shell  of  a  nut,  or  a  tortoise  shell,  the  cavity  covered  by 
a  skin.  A  straight  neck  protruding  from'  the  body  is 
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sometimes  provided  with  tuning  pegs.  The  strings  are 
of  gut  or  fibre. 

Guenee,  Luc,  Spanish  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Cadiz,  Aug.  19,  1781 ;  died  Paris,  1847.  He  studied 
with  Rode,  Mazas  and  Reicha,  and  played  in  the  Paris 
Opera  orchestra  for  twenty-five  years.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  violin  concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Guenin,  Marie  Alexandra,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Maubeuge,  Feb.  20,  1744;  died  Paris,  1819. 
He  was  a  solo  violinist,  and  his  works  include  a  sym- 
phony, string  quartet,  violin  and  violoncello  duets,  a 
viola  concerto. 

Guenin,  Mile.,  French  composer,  born  Amiens,  1791. 
Her  popular  opera  Daphnis  et  Amanthee  was  composed 
when  she  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Guenther,  Felix,  contemporary  American  composer. 
His  compositions  have  been  heard  at  festivals  of  Amer- 
ican music,  notably  the  Saratoga  Festival  of  1937. 

Gueranger,  Dom  Prosper  Luis  Pascal,  French 
abbot  and  writer  on  liturgical  music,  born  Sable-sur- 
Sarthe,  Apr.  4,  1805;  died  Solesmes,  Jan.  30,  1875. 
Through  his  writings  Gregorian  melodies  were  restored 
for  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  scholarly  research. 

Guerau,  Francisco,  I7th  century  Spanish  musician 
who  wrote  a  tablature  for  the  guitar. 

Guercia,  Alfonso,  Italian  composer,  baritone  singer 
and  teacher,  born  Naples,  Nov.  13,  1831 ;  died  in  1890. 

Guerillot,  Henri,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bordeaux  about  1749;  died  at  Paris  about  1805. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Opera  orchestra,  a 
teacher  at  the  Conservatoire  from  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment, and  wrote  a  violin  concerto  and  music  for  two 
violins. 

Guerin,  Emmanuel,  called  Guerin  aine,  French  com- 
poser and  'cellist,  born  at  Versailles  in  1779;  died  after 
1824. 

Guerini,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Naples  about  1710;  died  at  London  about  1763. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  The 
Hague  and  then  settled  in  London.  His  many  composi- 
tions include  concertos,  sonatas  and  duos  for  violin, 
'cello  sonatas,  and  harpsichord  sonatas.  Some  of  his 
violin  sonatas  have  been  republished. 

Guerrabella,  Genevra,  see  Ward,  Genevieve. 

Guerre,  Jean  la,  see  Laguerre,  lean. 

Guerre,  Michel  de  la,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Paris  about  1605;  died  there,  Nov.  13,  1679. 

Guerre,  Mme.  de  la,  see  Jacquet,  Elisabeth  Claude. 

Guerre  des  Bouffons  (Fr.),  the  historical  quarrel 
over  French  and  Italian  music  which  was  fought  with 
a  series  of  pamphlets  which  divided  Paris  into  two 
camps  from  1752-54.  It  was  at  performances  by  the 
Italian  buffi  (Fr.  bouffons)  that  hostilities  often  broke 
out. 

Guerrero,  Alberto  Garcia,  Chilean  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Serena,  1886.  He  is  a  self-taught  pianist, 


remarkable  for  his  technical  mastery.  He  toured  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Toronto 
Conservatory.  His  Valse  Triste  is  the  best-known  of 
his  piano  works. 

Guerrero,  Antonio,  late  iSth  century  Spanish  com- 
poser; wrote  dramatic  works. 

Guerrero,  Francisco,  Spanish  singer,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1528;  died  there, 
Nov.  8,  1599.  He  sang  in  the  Seville  Cathedral  under 
Fernandez  de  Castilleja.  He  appears  to  have  studied 
the  lute,  the  harp,  and  various  wind  instruments.  His 
works  include  masses  and  motets. 

Guerrieri,  Agostino,  I7th  century  Italian  composer, 
who  had  a  work  published  in  Venice  in  1673. 

Guerrieri,  Fulgenzio,  contemporary  Italian  operatic 
conductor,  who  has  directed  at  the  leading  opera  houses 
of  Europe ;  also  the  San  Carlo  and  Philadelphia  Opera 
Companies  in  the  United  States. 

Guerriero  (It),  martial;  warlike. 

Guerrini,  Guido,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Faenza,  Sept.  12,  1890;  studied  with  A.  Consolini, 
Torchi,  and  Busoni.  His  compositions  include  a 
"Lyric  Triptych,"  La  Fiamme  su  I'altare,  also  vocal, 
instrumental,  operatic,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Guerrini,  Paolo,  Italian  priest,  musical  historian  and 
biographer,  born  Bagnolo  Mella,  near  Brescia,  Nov.  18, 
1880.  He  has  specialized  in  the  study  of  sacred  music, 
and  written  important  studies  of  liturgical  and  musical 
history,  and  biographical  studies  of  Luca  Marenzio, 
Gregorio,  Francesco  and  Giulio  Cesare  Turini. 

Guersan,  Louis,  i8th  century  French  violin  maker, 
worked  at  Paris  about  1750.  He  studied  with  Pierray, 
and  later  succeeded  to  his  business.  One  of  the  finest 
makers  of  his  time,  his  instruments  are  marked  by  their 
grace,  finish  and  fine  shape,  and  today  are  very  valu- 
able. 

Guervos,  Jose  Maria,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Granada.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and  at 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Madrid.  In  1895 
he  founded  a  chamber  music  society  with  Pablo  Casals, 
and  in  1909  became  pianist  of  the  Cuarteto  Frances. 
He  is  well  known  as  an  accompanist  and  soloist,  and 
became  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Madrid. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  new  system  of  musical  notation 
in  which  the  two  staves  are  united  in  one  of  ten  lines 
which  he  calls  a  decagrania.  His  compositions  include 
musical  comedies,  piano  works,  songs,  etc. 

Guervos,  Manuel,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Granada  in  1863 ;  died  in  1902 ;  brother  of  Jose 
Maria  Guervos,  and  student  at  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory, Madrid.  He  was  a  piano  soloist  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  later  made  tours  with  Isaac  Albeniz  and 
Sarasate,  being  the  latter's  favorite  accompanist.  His 
compositions  are  influenced  by  Albeniz's  early  work, 
and  include  piano  pieces  full  of  ingenuity  and  spon- 
taneity. 
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Guest,  George,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1771 ;  died  Wisbeach,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Sept.  10,  1831.  His  works  include  anthems, 
hymns,  glees,  band  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Guest,  Jeanne  Marie,  English  composer,  born  Bath, 
1769.  She  studied  with  her  father,  who  was  an  or- 
ganist, and  composed  organ  pieces,  piano  works,  con- 
certos and  a  cantata,  The  Afflicted  African. 

Guest,  Ralph,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Basely,  Shropshire,  in  1742;  died  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, 1830.  He  was  organist  and  choirmaster  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  published  collections  of  psalms  and 
hymns  containing  some  of  his  own  works,  and  wrote 
many  popular  songs. 

Gueston,  Nicolas,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Chateaudon  about  1614,  whose  works  were 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 

Gueymard,  Louis,  French  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Chappouay,  Isere,  France,  Aug.  17,  1822;  died  Cor- 
beil,  near  Paris,  July,  1880. 

Gueymard,  Pauline  (nee  Lautres),  Belgian  stage 
mezzo-soprano,  born  Brussels,  Dec.  i,  1834. 

Guggenbiihler,  Albert,  German  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Freiburg,  Oct.  4,  1882.  He  studied 
in  Karlsruhe,  is  the  director  of  his  own  music  school 
in  Mannheim,  and  has  composed  choruses. 

Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  Fellowships 
are  oifered  for  research  in  any  field  of  knowledge  and 
for  creative  work  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  including 
music.  These  fellowships  were  formerly  awarded  only 
for  work  outside  of  the  United  States  but  in  1935  a 
policy  was  adopted  to  include  the  United  States  as  well. 
A  limited  number  of  fellowships  are  offered  to  citizens 
of  Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  work  in  Latin  America.  Musical 
awards  are  made  only  to  those  planning  creative  work, 
or  research  in  the  history  and/or  the  theory  of  the  art. 
The  appointments  are  normally  made  for  one  year  but 
longer  periods  up  to  two  years  are  considered  in  special 
cases.  These  fellowships  are  open  to  persons  of  either 
sex,  married  or  single,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  exceptional  cases  to  permanent  residents 
who  are  not  citizens.  The  best-known  names  among 
recent  winners  of  the  musical  scholarships  are  George 
Antheil,  Aaron  Copland,  Otto  Luening,  Quinto  Maga- 
nini,  Carl  McKinley,  Quincy  Porter,  Roger  Sessions 
and  Randall  Thompson. 

Gugl,  Matthaus,  i8th  century  organist  and  composer, 
played  at  the  Salzburg  Cathedral.  His  works  enjoyed 
great  popularity  in  their  day. 

Guglielmi,  Filippo,  Italian  composer,  born  Ceprano, 
June  15,  1859;  studied  with  D'Arienzo  and  E.  Ter- 
ziani;  wrote  operatic,  choral,  and  orchestral  works. 

Guglielmi,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Massa  di  Carrara,  Italy,  May,  1727;  died  Rome, 
Nov.  19,  1804.  He  studied  first  with  his  father,  then 


under  Durante  at  Naples,  and  produced  his  first  opera 
at  Turin  in  1755.  He  was  most  prolific,  writing  almost 
two  hundred  dramatic  works.  After  becoming  maestro 
at  the  Vatican,  his  compositions  included  oratorios,  or- 
chestral masses,  clavichord,  violin  and  'cello  pieces. 

Guglielmi,  Pietro  Carlo,  Italian  opera  composer, 
vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Naples  in  1763; 
died  Massa  di  Carrara,  Feb.  28,  1827.  He  produced 
twenty-five  operas  in  Naples  and  Milan. 

Guhr,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Florian,  German  com- 
poser, born  Militsch,  Silesia,  Apr.  17,  1791;  was  a 
pupil  of  his  distinguished  father,  Karl  Guhr,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  songs. 

Guhr,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  composer, 
violinist  and  conductor,  born  Militsch,  Oct.  30,  1787; 
died  Frankfort-on-Main,  July  22,  1848;  studied  with 
Schnabel  and  Janitschek  in  Breslau;  wrote  operatic 
works,  also  a  study  on  Paganini's  art  as  a  master  of 
violin  technique. 

Gui,  Vittorio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Rome,  Sept.  14,  1885 ;  studied  with  Setaccioli  and 
Falchi;  his  compositions  include  vocal,  choral,  and 
orchestral  works;  he  also  has  written  critical  articles. 

Gui  de  Chalis,  Abbot,  late  I2th  century  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  theorist. 

Guichard,  Francois,  French  tenor,  guitar  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Mans,  Aug.  26,  1745;  died  Paris,  Feb. 
24,  1807.  His  chansons  were  popular  in  their  day  and 
he  also  wrote  guitar  pieces  and  church  music. 

Guichardon,  Andre,  French  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Bordeaux,  Sept.  1860.  He  studied  with 
Leonard  and  Dancla,  became  an  excellent  violinist  and 
then  taught  at  the  Vidon  Conservatory. 

Guida  (It),  (i)  guide;  (2)  the  subject  of  a  fugue; 
(3)  in  notation,  same  as  direct  or  as  presa;  (4)  in  sol- 
feggio, a  tone  through  which  the  voice  passes  from  one 
interval  to  another. 

Guide,  Guillaume,  Belgian  oboist,  born  Liege,  Apr. 
7,  1859;  died  Brussels,  July  19,  1917.  He  studied  at 
the  Liege  Conservatory,  and  later  taught  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  and  directed  the  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naie  there.  Vincent  d'Indy  dedicated  to  him  his  Fan- 
tasia for  oboe  and  orchestra. 

Guidetti,  Giovanni,  Italian  priest,  chorister  and 
writer  of  the  revised  services  of  the  Roman  Church, 
born  at  Bologna,  baptised,  Jan.  i,  1531 ;  died  Rome, 
Nov.  30,  1592. 

Guidi,  Scipione,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Venice  in 
1884;  studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Milan.  He 
was  concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
founder  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 

Guidi,  Teresa,  igth  century  Italian  composer.  She 
composed  the  operas  Estrella  and  La  Nozza  de  Fiorina. 

Guido  d'Arezzo,  Italian  theorist  and  teacher,  born 
at  Arezzo,  whence  his  name,  about  990;  died  May  17, 
1050.  He  became  a  Benedictine  monk  and  settled  in 
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France  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses,  where 
under  Cluniac  influence  a  remarkable  activity  in  music 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself.    A  German  abbot,  Pon- 
cius  (Teutonicus),  had  been  head  of  the  abbey  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  loth  century,  and  he  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  source  from  which  Guido  took  the 
idea,  which  he  subsequently  popularized,  of  identify- 
ing the  six  notes  of  the  natural  hexachord  by  the  syl- 
lables u,t,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,   in  the   famous  hymn 
glorifying  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day.    Odo  (not  Saint 
Odo)  was  the  successor  of  Poncius;  he  had  been  choir- 
master at  Cluny,  and  had  arrived  in  company  with 
Poncius  at  St.  Maur,  carrying  on  the  musical  tradi- 
tions when  Poncius  retired  to  Cluny.    Guido  was  natu- 
rally greatly  enthused  by  his  surroundings,  and  for 
some  time  worked  hand  in  hand  with  Odo.    They  refer 
to  one  another  in  several  of  their  works  as  "collabo- 
rators."   Guido's  travels  appear  to  have  taken  him  to 
England  and  Germany ;  later  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  Arezzo,  after  which  he  is  named.     The  bishop 
placed  him  in  control  of  the  choir  school  and  commis- 
sioned his.  most  famous  work,  Micrologus,  probably  in 
the  year  1025.     The  fame  of  this  work  took  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  expounded  his  theories  and  teaching 
at  the  Papal  court.     Guido's  propaganda  and  writings 
developed  from  his  practical  work  as  a  teacher  and 
choir  trainer.     Three  special  improvements  owe  their 
general  use  to  him:  (i)  by  adopting  the  six  syllables 
already  mentioned,  he  greatly  simplified  mutation ;  the 
old  Greek  names  were  exceedingly  awkward,  and  the 
alphabetical  names  belonged  to  the  diapason  or  full 
octave,  having  no  inherent  musical  significance;  (2)  he 
devised  what  became  known  as  the  "Guidonian  Hand," 
a  teacher's  method  of  .explaining  the  relation  of  one 
hexachord  to  another;  (3)  he  popularized  and  devel- 
oped the,  use  of  the  staff;  formerly  the  neumes  repre- 
sented the  phrasing  groups  and  general  curves  of  a 
chant,  but  gave  no  clue  to  the  exact  intervals.     His 
original  staff  is  of  great  interest  as  the  precursor  of 
the  modern  system ;  it  is  extremely  likely  that  it  was 
devised  after  his  return  to  Italy.    He  used  a  yellow  line 
for  C,  a  red  line  for  F,  and  a  green  line  for  B  fiat 
when  needed.    Other  notes  were  represented  by  black 
lines,  and  only  as  many  lines  were  used  as  the  compass 
of  the  music  required.     Guido's  early  writings  were 
short  and  appear  to  have  been  written  only  as  preface 
to  his  editions  of  the  Chant.    He  wrote  a  full  account 
of  his  methods  in  Micrologus;  also  many  significant 
comments  in  regard  to  rhythm  and  methods  of  musical 
composition. 

Guidon  (Fr.),  a  direct. 

Guidonian  Hand,  a  diagram  of  a  hand,  with  the 
syllables  written  on  the  tips  and  joints  of  the  fingers, 
for  use  in  memorizing  the  hexachords  (scales).  The 
syllables  were  called  the  Aretinian  or  Guidonian  syl- 
lables, attributed  to  Guido  d' Arezzo,  an  nth  century 
theorist. 


Guidonian  Syllables,  the  syllables  used  by  Guido  to 
the  notes  of  the  hexachord,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la;  later 
si  was  added  for  the  seventh  note  in  the  octave  scale, 
and  ut  was  changed  to  do. 

Guignon  (Ghignone),  Giovanni  Pietro,  Italian- 
French  violinist  and  composer,  born  Turin,  Feb.  10, 
1702;  died  Versailles,  Jan.  30,  1774.  He  studied  with 
Somis  and  went  to  Paris  in  1725  where  he  played  at 
the  "Concert  Spiritual,"  was  a  member  of  the  "Private 
Music  of  the  Prince  de  Carignan"  and  the  last  of  the 
"Rois  de  violon  et  des  menetriers."  His  compositions 
include  sonatas,  duos  and  trios  for  violin,  sonatas 
for  two  'cellos  and  pieces  for  horn.  There  is  also  a 
manuscript  concerto  in  the  Dresden  Museum. 

Guilain,  1 7th- 1 8th  century  French  organist  and  com- 
poser. Gained  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  performer 
and  was  a  contemporary  of  Louis  Marchand,  celebrated 
organist  of  the  Cordeliers,  to  whom  his  Suite  du  premier 
ton,  1706,  was  dedicated,  this  leading  to  the  belief  that 
Guilain  may  have  been  the  pupil  of  Marchand. 

Guilarducci,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser. According  to  Fetis  he  composed  a  violin  con- 
certo which  was  published  in  Paris. 

Guilbert,  Yvette,  French  singer  of  chansons,  born 
Paris,  Jan.  20,  1867;  internationally  known  for  her 
interpretation  of  classic  and  modern  chansons. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama,  The,  Eng- 
lish music  and  dramatic  school,  located  in  London, 
where  it  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London.  Originally  located  in  Aldermanbury, 
it  moved  to  its  present  quarters  near  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment in  1887.  The  school  offers  courses  for  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  in  both  theoretical  and  applied 
music,  as  well  as  in  acting  and  dancing ;  is  recognized 
by  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council;  and  offers 
diplomas.  Sir  Landon  Ronald  is  the  principal,  and 
Douglas  Donaldson  the  registrar.  There  are  numer- 
ous scholarships  and  prizes  available  yearly.  The 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama  Union  is  the 
center  of  the  student  social  and  artistic  life,  and  con- 
certs and  recitals  are  given  in  the  school  theatre  and 
concert  hall.  The  library  is  well  equipped  with  or- 
chestral and  operatic  works,  oratorios,  piano  pieces, 
songs,  music  literature  and  theoretical  works.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  1880  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  pupils  have  attended. 

Guilelmus,  Monachus,  isth  century  musical  writer, 
author  of  De  praeceptis  artis  musicae,  treating  of  Eng- 
lish descant. 

Guilford,  Lord,  see  North,  Francis. 
Guilford,  Nanette,  American  soprano,  born  at  New 
York  in  1905;  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  1924.     Her  repertory  includes  the  leading  so- 
prano roles  in  most  of  the  popular  operas. 

Guilhaud,  Henry,  French  composer,  whose  trio  in 
C-minor  was  published  in  1913. 
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Guillami,  Juan,  i8th  century  Spanish  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Barcelona  from  1720  to  1/65.  He  stud- 
ied in  Italy,  and  made  good  instruments  modeled  on 
the  work  of  Stradivarius. 

Guillard,  Albert  le,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Oct.  16,  1887;  pupil  of  Ravel.  He  has  written  a  quar- 
tet, a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  also  a  number  of 
small  instrumental  pieces. 

Guillard,  Nicolas  Frangois,  French  opera  librettist, 
born  at  Chartres  in  1/52;  died  at  Paris  in  1814. 

Guillaume,  (1087-1127),  Count  of  Poitiers,  a  trou- 
badour. 

Guillaume,  i6th  century  inventor,  Canon  of  Aux- 
erre,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  serpent. 

Guillaume,  Max,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Roermond,  Oct.  23,  1877.  He  studied  in  Ghent  and 
with  Ad.  Samuel,  and  is  a  concert  violinist,  orchestral 
director  and  theatre  conductor  in  Roermond.  His  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  many 
songs,  a  ballet  and  music  for  military  band. 

Guillaume  Tell,  see  William  Tell. 

Guillemain,  Gabriel,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1705;  died  there,  Oct.  I,  1770. 
He  was  a  splendid  player  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1738.  His  works  include  books  of 
violin  sonatas  (one  of  which  is  in  Delphin  Alard's 
Maitres  classiqiies) ,  trio  and  duet  sonatas,  harpsichord 
pieces,  string  quartets  and  other  chamber  music. 

Guillen,  Luis  Aula,  see  Aula  Guillen,  Luis. 

Guillon,  Albert,  French  composer,  born  at  Meaux, 
Seine-et-Marne,  in  1801 ;  died  at  Venice  in  1854.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Fetis  and  won  a  Prix  de  Rome.  He 
had  an  opera  successfully  played  in  Venice,  after 
which  he  abandoned  music  for  a  more  lucrative  career. 

Guillot,  Claude  (known  as  le  Messin),  French  vio- 
lin maker,  born  at  Metz  in  1796;  died  at  Bordeaux  in 
1880.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Giovanni 
Pressenda  at  Turin,  Italy,  and  then  settled  in  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  made  some  fine  instruments  which 
have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  Pen  sig- 
natures are  found  on  the  back  of  his  instruments. 

Guillot,  Henri  Amedee,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Bordeaux  in  1851 ;  son  of  Claude  Guillot.  His  in- 
struments are  modeled  after  those  of  Pierray  and 
Guersan,  and  have  a  chestnut  oil  varnish. 

Guillot,  Marcel,  contemporary  French  violin  maker, 
born  at  Bordeaux,  son  of  Henri  Amedee  Guillot.  His 
instruments  are  modeled  after  Stainer  and  Klotz,  and 
have  considerable  arching.  He  is  maker  for  the  Bor- 
deaux Conservatory  and  the  Society  of  Classical  Con- 
certs. 

Guillou,  Joseph,  French  flutist  and  composer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1786;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1853.  He 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  and  played  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera.  After  tours  of  Europe 
he  settled  in  the  Russian  capital.  He  wrote  music  for 
his  chosen  instrument  with  and  without  orchestra. 
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Guilloux,  Ph.,  composer  of  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin. 

Guilmant,  Felix  Alexandre,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  Boulogne,  Mar.  12,  1837;  died  Meu- 
don,  near  Paris,  Mar.  29,  1911.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  succeeded  him  as 
organist  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Boulogne;  his  first 
composition,  a  solemn  mass,  was  written  at  eighteen, 
and  he  was  choirmaster,  teacher  at  the  Boulogne  Con- 
servatory and  leader  of  a  choral  society.  In  1860  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Lemmens  in  Paris,  practicing  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  daily,  and  in  1871  became  organist 
at  La  Trinite,  remaining  there  for  thirty  years.  His 
fame  as  a  concert  organist  rapidly  increased,  and  he 
soon  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  modern  organ 
virtuosos.  He  made  many  concert  tours  in  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  playing  at  the 
inauguration  of  many  new  organs  all  over  the  world. 
He  was  a  superb  virtuoso,  and  did  much  to  stimulate 
interest  in  old  and  new  organ  works.  As  an  organ 
composer  he  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  modern 
French  school,  and  also  an  acknowledged  master  of 
improvisation.  In  1894  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
with  Charles  Borde  and  Vincent  d'Indy,  of  the  "Schola 
Cantorum,"  and  became  organ  professor  there;  he 
also  became  professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, numbering  Dupre,  Bonnet,  Jacob  and  Cellier 
among  his  pupils.  His  long  list  of  works  includes  two 
symphonies  for  organ  and  orchestra,  sonatas  and 
twenty-five  sets  of  pieces.  He  also  compiled  two  great 
collections  of  organ  music,  Archives  des  Maitres  de 
I'Orgue,  containing  works  by  Titelouze,  Raison,  Rober- 
day,  du  Mage,  Marchand,  Clerambault,  Daquin  and 
Gigoult;  and  £cole  Cldssique  d'Orgue,  twenty-five 
books  of  works  by  German  and  Italian  masters. 

Guilmant  Organ  School,  American  music  school  in 
New  York  City,  founded  in  1898.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent school,  and  gives  complete  courses  in  organ, 
composition,  harmony,  church  music,  voice,  interpreta- 
tion, repertoire,  worship  and  choir  training,  and  grants 
diplomas.  The  director  is  William  C.  Carl  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  include  Frank  Wright,  theory; 
William  Irving  Nevins,  organ ;  George  William  Volkel, 
organ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  V.  Moldenhawer,  worship;  and 
Hugh  Ross,  choir  training. 

Guimbarde  (Fr.),  jewjs-harp. 

Guimet,  fimile,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Lyons  in  1836;  pupil  of  Luigini.  He  was  general 
director  of  all  the  great  musical  societies  in  his  native 
city  and  was  a  member  of  the  Academy.  His  works 
include  a  ballet,  an  oratorio,  piano  pieces  and  male 
choruses. 

Guion,  David  Wendell  Fentress,  American  com- 
poser, born  in  Ballinger,  Tex.,  Dec.  15,  1895.  He 
studied  at  Polytechnic  College,  Fort  Worth,  and  at  the 
Vienna  Royal  Conservatory ;  Godowsky  was  his  teacher 
in  piano  playing.  He  first  held  important  musical 
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posts  at  Claremont  Conservatory,  Dallas,  and  at  South- 
ern Methodist  University;  later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  He 
achieved  fame  in  his  use  of  Negro  songs  for  thematic 
material.  He  is  best  known,  however,  by  his  piano 
transcription  of  Turkey  in  the  Straw,  which  is  known 
as  an  "Old  Fiddlers'  Breakdown."  His  muse  has  also 
found  expression  in  what  are  called  "alley  tunes"  and 
in  the  tunes  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  His  work  along 
these  lines  has  been  highly  commended  by  some  of  his 
distinguished  contemporaries.  One  of  his  most  recent 
works  is  Shingandi — primitive  African  ballet,  composed 
for  two  pianos  and  first  performed  in  Dallas.  Other 
compositions  are  Sheep  and  Goat  Walkivt  to  Pasture, 
Arkansas  Traveller,  Brudder  Sinkiller  and  His  Flock 
of  Sheep,  and  Jazz  Scherzo. 

Guiraud,  Ernest,  American-French  composer,  born 
New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837;  died  Paris,  May  6,  1892. 
Pupil  of  his  father  and  later  in  Paris;  studied  under 
Marmontel,  Barbereau  and  Halevy.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  his  first  opera,  King  David,  was  produced  at 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1859;  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  in  1891  became  a  member  of  the  Academy.  His 
operas  included :  Le  Kobold,  Sylvie,  Madame  Turlupin 
and  Galante  aventure.  He  also  wrote  a  Practical  treor- 
tise  on  instrumentation. 

Guiraud,  Georges,  French  composer,  organist  and 
music  critic,  died  Toulouse,  Mar.  n,  1928.  He  studied 
at  the  Niedermeyer  School  in  Paris,  and  was  an  or- 
ganist and  teacher  at  the  Toulouse  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  operas  and  choral  works. 

Guislain,  Pierre  Joseph,  Dutch  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Bergen  op  Zoom  about  1757; 
died  Antwerp,  Mar.  2,  1811.  He  was  violinist  at  the 
Antwerp  Opera,  an  orchestral  conductor  and  composed 
a  violin  concerto  and  six  sonatas  for  two  violins. 

Guitar  (Sp.  guitarra;  Ger.  Guitarre;  Fr.  guitar e; 
It.  chitarra).  An  instrument  with  six  strings,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  lute.  Sounds  are  produced  by 
plucking  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
while  the  notes  are  played  by  the  left  hand  on  a  fretted 
finger-board.  The  three  highest  strings  are  made  of 
gut;  the  three  lowest  are  of  silver  wire,  covered  with 
silk.  It  is  well  adapted  for  accompanying  the  voice, 
and  much  used  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Guitare-harpe,  a  igth  century  plucked  instrument 
with  seven  strings  and  three  brass  stops  at  the  back, 
pressed  by  the  thumb  to  simplify  certain  fingerings. 

Guitarola,  a  device  used  on  the  fingerboard  of  a 
guitar  or  lute  in  order  to  facilitate  stopping  on  the 
frets ;  it  was  invented  by  Theodore  Schmidt-Salm. 

Guitarrico,  a  miniature  guitar  with  a  long  neck,  used 
by  the  lower  classes  of  Spain. 

Guiterne  (Fr.),  an  obsolete  name  for  the  guitar. 

Guitry,  Sacha,OFrench  actor,  dramatist  and  librettist, 
born  Petersburg,  1885.  .  .  - 


Guivier,  Prospero,  iSth-igth  century  inventor,  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  ophicleide. 

Gulbins,  Max,  German  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kammetchen,  E.  Prussia,  July  18,  1862; 
died  Breslau,  Feb.  19,  1932.  His  works  include  male 
choruses,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Gulbranson,  Ellen,  Norwegian  dramatic  mezzo- 
soprano,  born  Stockholm,  Mar.  8,  1863 ;  she  studied  at 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory,  and  with  Mme.  Marchesi 
in  Paris,  where  she  made  her  debut  in  a  concert  of  her 
own  in  1886.  Her  Scandinavian  debut  took  place  at  a 
Grieg  chamber  music  recital  at  Christiania  in  1888.  She 
first  appeared  in  opera  as  Amneris  in  Aida  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Stockholm  in  1889.  She  then  turned 
to  Wagnerian  roles  and  from  1896  won  international 
:  fame  at  Bayreuth,  where  she  studied  the  parts  under 
Cosima  Wagner,  and  became  the  greatest  Brunnhilde  of 
her  day.  She  also  sang  for  many  years  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin. 

Guldenstein,  Gustav,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Munich,  June  23,  1888;  studied 
with  Klose,  also  at  the  Jaques-Dalcroze  Institute  in 
Geneva;  wrote  theory  books. 

Giilker,  August,  German  composer,  born  Glandorf, 
Hanover,  Mar.  20,  1854.  He  was  a  singing  teacher  in 
Osnabriick,  and  has  composed  piano  pieces,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Gulli,  Luigi,  Italian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at 
Scilla,  Calabria,  June  17,  1859;  PUP*1  °f  his  father  and 
Beniamino  Cesi.  He  founded  in  Rome,  in  1896,  the 
"Societa  del  Quintette,"  which  gave  performances  of 
classical  and  modern  chamber  music.  The  organization 
successfully  toured  France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Gulobov,  contemporary  Russian  composer.  His  com- 
positions include  an  oratorio  for  symphony  orchestra 
and  chorus,  The  Return  of  the  Sun,  based  on  the 
holding  of  a  festival,  as  the  sun  once  more  returns  to 
the  polar  regions. 

Giilzov,  Adalbert,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Stralsund,  Oct.  5,  1862;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  16, 
1933.  He  studied  with  Joachim  and  Emanuel  Wirth, 
and  played  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  State 
Orchestra  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  founding  and  directing 
his  own  chamber  music  society.  His  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music,  male  choruses,  and  Plattdeutsch 
songs.  He  also  edited  Paganini's  violin  compositions. 

Gumbert,  Ferdinand,  German  singer,  composer, 
teacher  and  critic;  born  at  Berlin,  Apr.  21  (22),  1818; 
died  there,  Apr.  6,  1896.  Studied  with  Emil  Fischer 
anct^Clapius  and  later  under  Constantin  Kreutzer.  Be- 
gan his  career  as  tenor,  then  baritone,  but  left  the 
stage  to  teach  and  compose.  His  compositions  include 
about  five  hundred  songs. 

Gumpeltzhaimer,  Adam,  German  composer  and  the- 
orist; born  at  Trostberg,  Bavaria,  about  1559;  died 
Augsburg,  Nov.  3,  1625.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Father 
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Jodocus  Enzmiiller,  became  cantor  at  Augsburg  and 
gained  fame  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music. 

Gurnpert,  Friedrich  Adolf,  German  horn  virtuoso 
and  composer,  born  Lichtenau,  Thuringia,  Apr.  27, 
1841 ;  died  Leipzig,  Dec.  31,  1906.  At  Jena  he  studied 
with  Hammann,  and  became  first  horn  in  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  1864.  His  works  include 
Practical  Horn  School,  a  Solo  Book  for  horn  containing 
difficult  passages  from  operas,  symphonies,  etc.,  Horn 
Quartets,  Horn  Studies  and  other  music. 

Gumprecht,  Armand  J.,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  June  26,  1866.  He 
studied  with  C.  Eichler,  J.  Singenberger  and  S.  B. 
Whitney,  and  became  organist  at  several  Washington 
churches,  as  well  as  official  organist  at  Georgetown 
University.  He  has  conducted  the  "Washington 
Sangerbund,"  and  composed  two  masses  with  orches- 
tra, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gumprecht,  Otto,  German  music  writer,  born  Er- 
furt, Apr.  4,  1823 ;  died  Meran,  Feb.  6,  1900.  Eminent 
as  a  critic  and  writer  on  musical  aesthetics.  His  works 
include  Richard  Wagner  und  der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 

Gund,  Robert,  composer,  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Sekkenheim,  Nov.  18,  1865;  died  Vienna,  June  26, 
1927;  studied  with  Papperitz,  Reinecke,  J.  N.  Fuchs, 
and  Epstein;  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental, 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Gungl,  Johann,  Hungarian  composer,  nephew  of 
Josph  G.,  born  Zsambek,  Mar.  5,  1828;  died  Fiinf- 
kirchen,  Nov.  27,  1883  J  we^  known  for  his  dance  mu-r 
sic  compositions. 

Gungl,  Joseph,  Hungarian  composer  and  bandmas- 
ter; bora  Zsambek,  Hungary,  Dec.  I,  1810;  died  Wei- 
mar, Jan.  31,  1889.  He  studied  under  Semann.  First 
he  was  an  oboist ;  then  became  director  of  the  Fourth 
Austrian  Artillery  Band,  which  made  tours  to  Augs- 
burg, Munich,  Nuremberg,  Wiirzburg  and  Frankfort. 
In  1849  he  made  a  successful  trip  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  Royal  Musical  Director  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  later  Kapellmeister  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
With  his  own  band  he  toured  Europe.  He  wrote  more 
than  300  marches  and  dances  competing  for  popular 
favor  with  the  works  of  Johann  Strauss. 

Gungl,  Virginia,  opera  singer  and  teacher,  daughter 
of  Joseph  G.,  made  her  debut  at  the  Court  Opera,  Ber- 
lin, in  1871. 

Gunke  (Hunke),  Joseph,  Bohemian  composer,  or- 
ganist, violinist  and  teacher,  born  at  Josephstadt.?in 
1801;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  17,  1883;  studied;>ith 
Limmer;  wrote  choral,  vocal,  sacred  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works,  also  books  on.  composition  and  harmony.  •; 

Gunkel,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  violinist,  bbrn 
Dresden,  July  25,  1866;  died  there,  Mar.  20,  1901; 
studied  there  at  the  Conservatory;  wrote  operatic,  or- 
chestral, violin,  and  choral  works. 
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Gunn,  Anna  (nee  Young),  igth  century  English 
writer  on  music  and  music  teacher.  She  wrote  a  work 
on  elementary  theory. 

Gunn,  Barnabas,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  about  1680;  died  about  1743.  Famed  for  his  ex- 
tempore playing.  He  was  first  organist  of  St.  Philip's, 
Birmingham.  In  1730  he  left  to  succeed  Hine  as  or- 
ganist of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  At  the  time  of  the 
appointment,  William  Hayes,  envious  of  Gunn's  selec- 
tion, attacked  him  through  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
accused  him  of  simply  spurting  ink-dots  over  music 
paper  and  adding  tails.  Gunn's  reply  was  a  music 
book  Twelve  English  Songs  serious  and  humorous  by 
the  newly  invented  method  of  composition  with  the 
Sprussarino. 

Gunn,  Glenn  Dillard,  American  pianist  and  music 
critic,  born  Topeka,  Kan.,  Oct.  2,  1874.  He  studied  in 
Kansas,  and  then  at  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  B. 
Zwintscher,  C.  Reinecke,  R.  Teichmuller,  and  G. 
Schreck,  and  became  Teichmuller's  assistant  there  and 
soloist  in  the  small  towns.  In  1900  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  taught  at  the  Chicago  College 
of  Music,  established  his  own  piano  school,  and  became 
music  critic  on  Chicago  newspapers.  He  appeared  as 
soloist  with  symphony  orchestras,  and  in  1915  estab- 
lished the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Chicago 
for  the  exclusive  performance  of  American  music  by 
American  soloists.  He  wrote  A  Course  of  Lessons  on 
the  History  and  Esthetics  of  Music. 

Gunn,  John,  Scotch  violoncellist,  teacher  and  writer 
on  music;  born  at  Edinburgh  about  1765;  died  there 
about  1824.  He  taught  at  Cambridge  and  London, 
and  wrote  methods  for  'cello,  piano  and  flute,  and  a 
history  of  Highland  harp  playing. 

Gunsbourg,  Raoul,  Rumanian  composer,  born  Bu- 
charest, Jan.  6,  1864;  opera  intendent  in  Monte  Carlo. 
He  has  composed  operas. 

Gunther,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  sung  by  a  baritone.  In  the  fourth  of  the 
cycle's  four  operas,  Gotterddmmerung,  Gunther,  king  of 
the  Gibichlungs,  is  persuaded  to  enter  into  conspiracy 
for  the  possession  of  Briinnhilde,  wife  of  Siegfried, 
and  with  her  the  wealth  of  the  Rhinegold. 

Gunther,  Egon,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Graz,  Oct.  i,  1897.  He  has  composed  entertainment 
music. 

Gunther,  Felix,  conductor  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Trautenau,  Dec.  5,  1886;  pupil  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  He  has  written  on  Felix  Wein- 
gartner,  Schubert's  songs  and  early  piano  music. 

Gunther,  Franz,  German  violin  maker,  born  1857; 
son  of  Georg  Gunther.  He  has  worked  in  Halle,  Pots- 
dam and  since  1894  in  Berlin,  making  instruments  on 
the  Stradivarius  model  which  are  very  popular  in  Ger- 
many. 

Gunther,  Gerhard,  German  cantor,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Breitenborn,  Jan.-  28,  1898;  pupil  of 
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Karl  Hoyer.  His  compositions  include  children's 
pieces,  a  cantata,  choruses,  songs  and  orchestra  pieces. 

Gunther,  Gustav,  German  violin  maker,  born  Halle, 
1853;  apprentice  of  Bausch  at  Leipzig.  In  1881 
founded  his  own  business  at  Mayence.  His  instru- 
ments, made  on  the  Stradivarius  model,  are  popular 
in  Germany. 

Gunther,  Hermann,  see  Herther,  F. 

Gunther,  Johannes,  German  composer,  born  Great- 
Ottersleben,  Magdeburg,  Dec.  30,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Graner 
and  Krehl  in  Leipzig,  and  of  Georg  Schumann  in  Ber- 
lin. He  has  been  assistant  to  Graner,  and  connected 
with  the  periodical  "Die  Musik."  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  large  choral  work  Stirb  und  werde,  three 
string  quartets  and  other  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  choruses. 

Gunther,  Julius,  Swedish  operatic  baritone,  teacher, 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Goteborg,  Mar.  i,  1818. 

Gunther,  Max,  German  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Ortelsburg,  Sept.  13,  1890;  pupil  at  the 
Konigsberg  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
a  symphonic  poem,  a  violin  concerto  and  marches. 

Gunther,  Otto,  German  administrator  and  promoter 
of  music,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  4,  1822;  died  there,  Sept. 
12,  1897;  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Leipzig  Town 
Council.  He  was  president  of  both  the  Gewandhaus 
,and  Leipzig  Conservatory;  a  new  building  was  erected 
during  his  presidency.  He  promoted  the  students'  or- 
chestra and  the  opera  school. 

Gunther,  Paul,  German  violist  and  editor  of  music, 
born  Lunzenau,  Feb.  24,  1889;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory ;  violist  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  and 
the  City  Opera  in  Leipzig.  He  has  edited  old  and 
new  works  for  the  viola  d'amore. 

Gunther,  Richard,  German  guitarist,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Berlin,  May  9,  1859.  He  has  ar- 
ranged hymns  for  the  guitar  and  composed  a  guitar 
method. 

Gunther,  Siegfried,  German  teacher  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Bernburg,  July  10,  1891 ;  pupil  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Church  Music  and  the  University  in  Berlin. 
He  has  written  on  modern  polyphony  and  other  tech- 
nical subjects. 

Gunther,  Werner,  German  theatre  conductor,  ar- 
ranger and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  19,  1887.  He 
has  composed  dances,  marches  and  cabaret  songs. 

Giinther-Bachmann,  Karoline,  German  actress  and 
stage  singer,  born  Dtisseldorf,  Feb.  13,  1816;  died 
Leipzig,  Jan.  17,  1874. 

Gunther-Dorrhauer,  Lid,  German  composer  and 
music  publisher,  born  Apolda,  Jan.  19,  1888;  student 
at  Hanover  and  Leipzig.  In  1920  he  founded  the  Lido 
music  publishing  house  in  Leipzig.  His  works  include 
choruses,  songs  and  an  album  for  the  lute. 

Giintzel,  Ottomar,  German  music  critic  and  com- 
poser of  choruses  and  songs,  born  Veilsdorf,  Nov.  16, 
1880. 


Gunz,  Gustav,  Austrian  operatic  tenor,  born  near 
Vienna,  1831;  died  Frankfort,  1894;  pupil  of  Hollub, 
Delsarte  and  Jenny  Lind.  A  physician  who  turned  to 
music  and  sang  at  the  Vienna  Opera  and  at  Hanover. 
He  made  guest  appearances  with  Patti  at  Frankfort 
in  1863  and  with  Jenny  Lind  at  London  in  1865. 

Giinzburg,  Mark,  Russian  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Charkov,  Apr.  18,  1879;  PUP*1  of  A. 
Schulz-Evler,  James  Kwast  and  Emil  Sauer. 

Giinzel,  Richard,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  u,  1873.  He  has  composed 
cantatas  and  choruses. 

Gura,  Eugen,  Bohemian  baritone,  born  near  Saatz, 
Nov.  8,  1842;  died  Aufkirchen,  Aug.  26,  1906;  pupil 
of  Joseph  Herger.  He  made  his  debut  in  1865  at 
Munich.  He  became  an  eminent  singer  of  Wagnerian 
roles,  singing  Donner  and  Gunther  in  the  Ring  at 
Bayreuth;  visited  England  in  1882,  and  was  famous 
for  his  impersonation  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his  rendering 
of  lieder. 

Gura,  Hermann,  German  baritone,  conductor  and 
voice  teacher,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  5,  1870;  pupil  at  the 
Munich  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  director  of  the 
Kornische  Oper  in  Berlin.  He  made  his  debut  in  1890 
at  Weimar  and  was  later  heard  at  Berlin,  Aachen, 
Zurich,  Basel  and  Munich.  He  was  stage  manager  at 
Schwerin  and  gave  successful  summer  seasons  at  Berlin 
of  mostly  Wagnerian  opera  during  1906  and  1907,  with 
Josef  Stransky  as  one  of  his  conductors,  and  conducted 
opera  at  Helsingf  ors. 

Guratsky,  G.,  composer,  known  by  manuscripts  in 
the  Dresden  Museum. 

Gurickx,  Camille,  Belgian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  Dec.  29,  1848,  protege  of  Liszt; 
pupil  of  A.  Dupont  at  the  Conservatory  in  Brussels,  and 
of  Saint-Saens.  He  appeared  in  America  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society. 

Guridi,  Jesus,  Spanish-Basque  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Vitoria,  Sept.  25,  1886; 
organist  at  the  Cathedral  del  Senor,  Santiago,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Bilbao  Choral  Society;  pupil  of  Basabe, 
d'Indy,  Joseph  Jongen  at  Brussels  and  Otto  Neitzel  at 
Cologne.  Though  widely  educated,  he  has  retained  his 
local  flavor  and  uses  Basque  themes  in  his  compositions. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  chief  figures  among  Spanish 
symphonists.  His  works  include  piano  pieces,  violin 
music,  operas,  organ  compositions  and  choral  works. 

Gurileff,  Alexander  Lvovitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  violinist,  born  Moscow,  Sept.  4,  1803 ;  died  tiiere, 
Sept.  12,  1858.  Pupil  of  his  father,  Leff  Stephan 
Gurileff.  He  wrote  popular  songs. 

Gurlitt,  Cornelius,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Altona,  Feb.  10,  1820;  died  there,  June  17,  1901 ; 
pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Weyse;  professor  at  the  Ham- 
burg Conservatory.  His  works  included  operas,  or- 
chestral pieces  and  chamber  music,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  many  fine  piano  studies  and  piano  instruction  pieces. 
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Gurlitt,  Manfred,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1890;  pupil  of  Mayer-Mahr,  Breit- 
haupt,  Kaun,  and  Humperdinck.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operatic,  instrumental,  orchestral,  vocal,  dramatic 
and  ensemble  works. 

Gurlitt,  Willibald,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Dresden,  Mar.  i,  1889;  pupil  in  musical 
science  of  Riemann  at  Leipzig  University  and  contrib- 
utor to  Riemann's  Lexicon;  lecturer  on  musical  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  His  doctoral  disser- 
tation was  the  first  part  of  an  exhaustive  critical  and 
biographical  work,  Michael  Praetorius.  He  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Gothic  music. 

Gurncmanz,  character  in  Wagner's  music  drama, 
Parsifal,  sung  by  a  bass.  Gurnemanz  is  an  old  but 
active  knight  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  gatekeeper  to  the 
holy  precincts  of  Montsalvat. 

Gurncy,  Henry,  American  lyric  tenor,  born  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..,  Oct.  n,  1873;  pupil  of  Hugh  Clark  and 
W.  W.  Gilchrist.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  in  Italy 
and  has  sung  in  recitals  and  oratorios  in  London  and 
in  America. 

Gurney,  Ivor,  English  composer,  born  Gloucester, 
Aug.  28,  1890;  died  Dec.  26,  1937;  pupil  of  Dr. 
Brewer  at  Gloucester  Cathedral  and  of  Stanford, 
Sharpe,  Waddington  and  R.  Vaughan  Williams  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  As  a  song  writer  he  achieved 
a  distinct  position.  His  cycle  Ludlow  and  Teme  re- 
ceived an  award  from  the  Carnegie  Trust  in  1924.  His 
works  include  also  piano  preludes  and  the  cycles  The 
Western  Playland,  and  A  Shropshire  Lad. 

Gurney,  John,  contemporary  American  basso,  born 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  pupil  at  Oberlin  and  Harvard  and 
of  Jean  Mauran  in  Paris.  He  has  since  sung  with 
various  American  opera  companies  and  appeared  in 
vaudeville  and  the  Ziegfeld  Follies.  In  1936  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Gurowitsch,  Sara,  American  violoncellist,  born  New 
York,  Feb.  17,  1892 ;  pupil  at  the  age  of  seven  of  Hans 
Kronold,  later  of  Leo  Schulz  and  of  R.  Hausmann  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule,  where  the  judges  Joachim  and 
Bruch  awarded  her  the  Mendelssohn  prize.  She  made 
her  debut  at  Berlin  in  1908.  In  1910  she  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  America  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  • 

Giirrlich,  Joseph  Augustin,  German  organist,  dou- 
ble-bass player,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Miinster- 
berg,  1761 ;  died  Berlin,  June  27,  1817. 

Giirth,  Max  Franz,  Austrian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Jan.  i,  1883.  His  works  include 
church  music,  violoncello  pieces,  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  dances. 

Giirzenich  Quartet,  German  string  quartet,  founded 
at  Cologne.  It  is  the  oldest  chamber  music  ensemble 
still  extant  in  the  Rhineland  section.  The  members  are : 
Bram-Elderling,  first  violin ;  C.  Korner,  second  violin ; 


H.  Zitzmann,  viola;  and  Karl  Hesse,  violoncello.   The 
programs  are  classical. 

Gusikoff,  Eugen  Michaelowitch,  Russian  concert 
violinist  and  teacher,  born  Charkov,  1887;  pupil  of 
Hfimaly  and  of  Lucien  Capet  in  Paris;  teacher  at  the 
Tiflis  and  the  Moscow  Conservatories. 

Gusikow,  Michael  Joseph,  Polish  cembalo  player 
and  composer,  born  Shklova,  Sept.  2,  1806 ;  died  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Oct.  21,  1837.  Lung  trouble  forced  him  to 
abandon  the  tympanon,  a  kind  of  dulcimer,  and  the 
flute,  and  he  took  up  the  Strohfiedel  or  cembalo,  an  in- 
strument composed  of  strips  of  fir  on  a  framework  of 
straws  and  similar  to  the  xylophone.  He  made  im- 
provements on  the  instrument  and  toured  Europe  with 
success,  playing  mostly  his  own  compositions  and  tran- 
scriptions. 

Gusinde,  Alois,  German  voice  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Gross-Perschwitz,  Apr.  13,  1864. 
He  was  a  founder  of  Die  Stimme  and  wrote  on  the 
training  of  voice  and  ear. 

Gusla  (Guzla),  a  Serbian  bowed  instrument,  resem- 
bling the  ancient  rebab.  Like  many  savage  instruments, 
the  back  is  round,  the  belly  is  of  skin  or  parchment,  and 
the  single  string  made  of  horse  hair. 

Gusli,  a  stringed  instrument  used  in  Russia;  there 
are  three  kinds :  the  ancient  Russian  Gusli  has  a  small 
flat  resonance  box  covered  with  maple  wood,  over  which 
from  five  to  seven  strings  are  strung ;  the  Gusli  Psalter 
of  the  I4th  and  isth  centuries  has  a  larger  and  deeper 
resonance  box,  with  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  strings. 
The  Klavier  Gusli  of  the  i8th  century  is  built  like  the 
clavichord,  with  white  and  black  keys;  shaped  like  a 
box,  and  mounted  on  four  legs. 

Gussago,  Cesario,  early  i7th  century  Italian  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Ostia. 

Gussen,  Edna  Gockel,  American  pianist,  organist, 
and  music  teacher,  born  Covington,  Ky.,  Oct.  21,  1880; 
pupil  of  the  Scharwenkas  and  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music.  She  made  her  debut  at  Berlin  and  has  ap- 
peared in  recitals  and  with  leading  orchestras.  She  has 
composed  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gustav,  Prince  of  Sweden  (pseudonym  G  *****), 
born  Oslo,  June  18,  1827;  died  there,  Sept.  24,  1852; 
pupil  of  A.  F.  Lindblad.  He  wrote  songs,  choruses, 
marches  and  dramatic  works. 

Gustavson,  Oscar,  Norwegian  concert  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Horton,  Jan.  3,  1877;  pupil  of  Gudbrand 
Bohn  at  Christiania  and  Anton  Witek  at  Berlin;  first 
violin  at  the  National  Theatre  at  Christiania. 

Gusto  (It.),  taste;  gustoso,  tastefully. 

Gut  (Ger.  Dannsaite;  Fr.  corde  a  or  de  or  en  boyau; 
It.  minugia) .  The  material,  usually  known  as  catgut,  of 
which  the  strings  for  the  violin,  guitar  and  other  instru- 
ments are  made  from  the  entrails  of  sheep. 

Gut  (Ger.),  good. 

Gut,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Feb.  10, 1906.    He  has  composed  dance  music. 
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Qutentag,  Johann,  see  Goodendag,  Johann. 

Outer  Taktteil  (Ger.),  good  bar  part;  the  accented 
part  of  the  bar. 

Gutheil,  Gustav,  German  conductor  and  song  com- 
poser, born  at  Blankenhain  in  1868;  died  Weimar,  Apr. 
10,  1914;  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Concert  Verein. 

Gutheil-Schoder,  Marie,  German  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Weimar,  Feb.  10,  1874;  pupil  of  Virginia  Gungl; 
wife  of  Gustav  Gutheil ;  she  made  her  debut  at  Wei- 
mar in  1891 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Weimar  opera 
and  of  the  Vienna  opera.  A  brilliant  performer  in 
Mozart  roles,  she  and  Anna  Bahr  were  the  chief  ex- 
ponents of  Mahler's  style. 

Gutheim,  Karlheinz,  German  operatic  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Gelsenkirchen,  Oct.  4,  1904.  His 
compositions  include  dance  music,  stage  music,  and  or- 
chestra suites. 

Giither,  Willy,  German  teacher,  choral  director,  com- 
poser, born  Lohma,  Feb.  i,  1898.  He  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  at  Weimar.  He  has  comr 
posed  children's  pieces,  dance  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Gutierrez,  Filipe,  contemporary  Porto  Rican  com- 
poser. He  has  been  music  director  at  the  San  Juan 
Cathedral. 

Gutierrez,  Pedro  Elias,  contemporary  Venezuelan 
composer. 

Gutmann,  Adolf,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Heidelberg,  Jan.  12,  1819;  died  at  Spezia,  Oct. 
27,  1882;  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Chopin.  He 
was  a  prolific  composer  of  piano  music. 

Gutmann,  Friedrich,  German  zither  player,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Weissenburg,  May  12,  1828;  died 
Nuremberg,  Oct.  3,  1906.  His  works  include  a  zither 
method  and  song  and  dance  albums  for  zither. 

Gutrune,  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  sung  by  a  soprano.  In  the  last  of  the  cycle's 
four  operas,  The  twilight  of  the  gods,  Gutrune,  sister 
of  Gunther,  falls  in  love  with  Siegfried  for  his  heroic 
deeds,  and  in  order  to  marry  him,  enters  into  con- 
spiracy for  the  administering  of  a  draught  of  forget- 
fulness.  Siegfried,  on  drinking  this,  forgets  his  wife, 
Briinnhilde,  and  falls  in  love  with  Gutrune. 

Gutterson,  John  Harris,  American  baritone,  organ- 
ist, pianist,  lecturer,  writer,  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1864 ;  pupil  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston.  He  con- 
tributed articles  to  musical  periodicals  and  composed 
church  music,  children's  and  other  songs. 

Guttler,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Konigsberg,  Oct.  7,  1887;  PUP^  of  c- 
Berneker  and  R.  Schwalm.  He  wrote  on  i8th  century 
musical  life  in  Konigsberg. 

Guttmann,  Alfred,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Posen,  July  30,  1873;  PuPa  of  T*  Paul» 
Stumpf,  and  Friedlander.  He  wrote  on  choral  singing 
and  the  physiological  side  of  music. 


Quttmann,  Aftur,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  21,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Josef  Labor,  Josef 
Sulzer  and  Karl  Gille.  He  is  a  well  known  operetta  and 
musical  film  conductor.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, pantomimes  and  songs. 

Guttmann,    Oskar,    German  composer  and   music 
critic,  born  Brieg,  June  16,  1885.     He  has  been  an 
opera  conductor  and  music  critic  in  Breslau  and  Berlin. 
His  works  include  a  singspiel,  songs,  a  piano  trio,  piano 
.pieces  and  a  book  on  modern  operettas.' 

Guttmann,  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  baritone  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  i,  1886;  pupil  of  Bruch 
and  Juon  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  and,  in  singing,  of 
Charles  W.  Graeff ;  teacher  at  the  Hochschule.  He  has 
composed  an  opera,  a  string  quartet  and  a  violin  con- 
certo. 

Gutzeit,  Erich,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Friedrichsberg,  Oct.  TO,  1898.  He  has  composed 
entertainment  music. 

Gutzmann,  Hermann,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Biitow,  Jan.  29,  1865 ;  died  Berlin,  Nov. 
4,  1922.  He  wrote  on  the  care  of  the  voice. 

Gutzschbach,  Anna  Marie,  see  Lissman,  Anna 
Marie. 

Guy,  Helen,  see  Hardelot,  Guy  d*. 

Guyer,  Percy,  see  Winner,  Septimus. 

Guyot,  Jean  (called  Castileti),  Belgian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Chatelet,  near  Liege,  about 
1512;  died  there,  Mar.  n,  1588. 

Guzewski,  Adolf,  Polish  composer,  born  at  Dyrwi- 
anz  in  1876;  died  there  in  April  1920;  pupil  at  the 
Petrograd  Conservatory,  and  of  Noskowski  in  Warsaw  ; 
professor  of  piano  and  theory  at  the  Warsaw  Conserv- 
atory. His  works  include  a  Polish  opera,  a  symphony, 
a  Polish  rhapsody,  and  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Instru- 
mentation. 

Guzman,  Juan  Bautista,  Spanish  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer  of  songs,  born  Valencia,  Jan. 
19,  1846;  died  Mar.  18,  1909;  pupil  of  J.  M.  Ubeda. 

Gwynne,  Violet,  see  Gordan-Woodhouse,  Violet. 

Gwynneth,  John,  i6th  century  Welsh  composer.  In 
applying  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at  Oxford  he  asked 
exemption  from  examination,  having  already  composed 
responses  for  the  entire  year,  eight  masses,  antiphonic 
works,  hymns  and  other  church  music. 

Gyde,  Margaret,  English  violinist  and  composer. 
Her  works  include  violin  pieces,  songs,  and  music  for 
piano  and  for  organ. 

Gye,  Frederick,  operatic  manager  and  impresario, 
born  in  1809;  died  Dytchley,  Dec.  4,  1878. 

Gye,  Paul  la,  Belgian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
St.  Gilles,  June  8,  $883;  pupil  of  M.  Lunssen.  He 
composed  songs  and  choral,  piano,  orchestral,  and  oper- 
atic works. 

Gyldenkrone,  Lona  Gulowsen  (Baroness  of  Gyl- 
denkrone),  Norwegian  operatic  and  concert  singer, 
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born  Christiania,  Jan.  30,  1848 ;  pupil  of  Henrik  Meyer 
and  Pauline  Viardot.    She  made  her  debut  in  1876. 
Gyles,  John,  see  Giles.  John. 

Gymel  or  Gimel  (from  the  Latin  gemellum,  literally 
"twin-song"),  a  mode  of  part-singing,  traditionally 
British,  which  may  have  been  of  Celtic  origin.  Cus- 
tomarily it  was  a  two-part  harmony  formed  by  a  chain 
of  thirds  which  began  and  ended  on  the  unison.  The 
melody  was  usually  in  the  higher  part. 

"Gymnopedies,"  three  pieces  for  piano  by  the 
French  composer,  Eric  Satie ;  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
title  is  Gymnastics.  The  first  and  third  numbers  were 
orchestrated  by  Claude  Debussy. 

Gypsy  Seguidilla,  see  Sigitiriya  Gitana. 


Gyrowetz,  Adalbert,  Bohemian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Budweis,  Feb.  19,  1763;  died  Vienna,  Mar. 
19,  1850;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Sala,  protege  of 
Mozart.  He  was  concertmaster  at  the  Court  Opera  in 
Vienna,  1804-31.  In  Paris,  works  of  his  were  ascribed 
to  Haydn,  with  whom  he  figured  at  concerts  in  London 
in  1789.  His  works  include  thirty  operettas,  forty 
ballets  and  sixty  symphonies.  The  opera,  The  Eye 
Doctor,  enjoyed  popularity. 

Gys,  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Ghent,  1801 ;  died  at  Leningrad  in  1848. 

Gysi,  Fritz,  Swiss  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Zofingen,  Feb.  18,  1888;  pupil  of  Kretz- 
schmar.  He  wrote  biographic  studies  of  Max  Bruch 
and  Claude  Debussy. 
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H    abbreviation  for  Hand;  in  orchestral  scores,  ab- 
,  breviation  for  Horn;  in  organ  music,  abbrevia- 
tion for  Heel;  in  German,  the  name  for  B  natural. 

Haack,  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  organist  and 
composer;  born  at  Potsdam  about  1760;  brother  of 
Karl  Haack ;  a  child  prodigy  on  the  violin ;  member  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia's  orchestra;  musical  director  at 
Stettin  in  1793.  He  composed  symphonies  and  choral 
works. 

Haack,  Karl,  German  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Potsdam,  Feb.  18,  1751 ;  died  there,  Sept. 
28,  1819;  pupil  of  Franz  Benda;  later  concertmaster 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  concert- 
master  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  after  his  patron  acceded 
to  the  throne.  He  composed  sonatas  and  concertos. 

Haag,  Armin,  German  composer,  born  Sonneberg, 
Thuringia,  June  24,  1884;  pupil  of  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy and  of  Beer-Walbrunn.  His  compositions  include 
a  singspiel,  orchestral  pieces,  a  string  quartet,  string 
trios,  choruses  and  songs. 

Haag,  Else,  see  Gregory,  Else. 

Haag,  Herbert,  German  organ  virtuoso  and  writer 
on  music,  born.  Mannheim,  Dec.  3,  1908;  dozent  of  the 
Church  Music  Institute  of  the  Landeskirche  in  Heidel- 
berg. He  wrote  Cesar  Franck  as  an  Organ  Composer. 

Haagsch  String  Quartet  (Hague  String  Quartet), 
Dutch  string  quartet,  founded  in  1917  by  members  of 
the  Residentie  Orchestra.  The  original  members  were : 
Sam  Swaap,  first  violin ;  Adolphe  Poth,  secopd  violin ; 
Jan  Devert,  viola;  and  Charles  van  Isterdael,  violon- 
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cellist.    They  have  toured  in  France,  Rumania,  Belgium 
and  other  European  countries. 

Haagsche  Toonkunst  Quartet,  Dutch  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1901 ;  disbanded  in  1913.  The  members 
were  Henry  Hack,  first ,  violin ;  H.  Voerman,  second 
violin ;  Bart  Verhallen,  viola ;  and  Charles  van  Isterdael, 
violoncello. 

Haakman,  Jean  Jacques,  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  1862 ;  died  London,  Feb.  4,  1931.  He  composed 
violin  pieces.  . 

Haaland,  Ingebret,  Norwegian  organist,  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Stavanger,  Aug.  8,  1878; 
pupil  at  the  Christiania  Conservatory,  member  of  the 
Arveson  Quartet,  a  teacher  at  the  Christiania  Conserv- 
atory. 

Haan,  Willem  de,  see  De  Haan,  Willem. 

Haan-Manifarges,  Pauline  de,  Dutch  singer,  born 
Rotterdam,  Apr.  4,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Stockhausen.  She 
has  been  known  as  a  performer  of  lieder  and  in  ora- 
torio. 

Haapanen,  Toivo,  Finnish  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, teacher  and  conductor,  born  May  15,  1889.  He 
has  written  on  the  medieval  music  and  musicians  of  Fin- 
land. 

Haarhaus,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  of  enter- 
tainment music,  born  Cologne,  Jan.  3,  1885. 

Haarklon,  Johannes,  Norwegian  composer,  music 
critic,  and  organist,  born  near  Bergen,  May  13,  1847; 
died  Nov.  26,  1925 ;  pupil  of  Cappelen,  Lindeman  and, 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  of  Hauptmann,  Kiel  and 
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Bwigert;  teacher  at  the  Christiania  Conservatory.  He 
conducted  the  first  popular-priced  symphony  concerts 
*n  Norway,  and  received  a  grant  from  Parliament  to 
conduct  his  B  Major  Symphony  in  Leipzig  in  1889. 
His  compositions  combined  classical  and  the  romantic 
influences.  He  has  written  five  operas,  an  oratorio, 
two  symphonies,  Olafs  Legende  for  orchestra,  violin, 
and  organ,  sonatas,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Haas,  Alma  (born  Hollander),  German  pianist  and 
teacher, 'born  Ratibor,  Jan.  31,  1847;  Puptt  of  Wandelt 
and  Theodor  Kullak.  She  made  her  debut  in  1868  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  and  toured  Germany 
and  England.  She  taught  in  England  at  Bradford  and 
at  King's  College. 

Haas,  Emanuel,  German  composer,  born  in  1840; 
died  Sopron  in  Aug.  1903.  He  composed  orchestral  and 
chamber  music. 

Haas,  Engelbert,  German  teacher  and  baritone,  born 
Cologne,  Mar.  23,  1875;  died  there,  Dec.  24,  1934; 
director  of  the  Cologne  Conservatory. 

Haas,  Ildephons,  German  singer,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Offenburg,  Apr.  23,  1735 ;  died,  May  30, 
1791;  Benedictine  monk  at  Ettenheimmunster  and  a 
profound  student  of  music  and  mathematics.  He  wrote 
masses  and  other  church  music. 

Haas,  Joseph,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Maihingen,  Mar.  19,  1879 ;  pupil  of  Reger  and  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1911  he  taught  composition 
in  Stuttgart  and  was  appointed  to  the  Academy  of 
Vocal  Art,  Vienna,  in  1921.  He  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  orchestra  and  piano  pieces  and  songs  and  cho- 
ruses. His  early  works  show  the  influence  of  his 
teacher. 

Haas,  Louis,  German  violinist  and  horn  virtuoso, 
born  Dessau,  Dec.  25,  1799;  pupil  of  his  father,  Dittmar 
Haas,  and  of  Morgenroth  and  Polledro ;  horn  player  at 
the  Royal  Saxon  Chapel.  On  tours  he  performed  violin 
solos  and  horn  duets  with  his  brother. 

Haas,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Schussenried,  Dec.  16,  1866;  organist  and  music  teacher 
in  Freiburg.  He  has  composed  organ  pieces  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Haas,  Pavel,  Czechoslovakian  composer,  born  in 
1899  and  a  pupil  of  Janacek.  His  opera,  Der  Scharla- 
tan,  was  produced  in  April,  1938,  at  the  Brno  Opera 
House. 

Haas,  Robert  Maria,  Austrian  composer,  teacher, 
conductor  and  scholarly  writer  on  music,  born  Prague, 
Aug.  15,  1886. 

Haas,  Willy  (Wilhelm),  German  composer,  born 
Cologne,  Jan.  3,  1902;  pupil  at  the  Cologne  Conserv- 
atory. He  has  composed  popular  carnival  music. 

Haase,  Gerhard,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Kothen,  Jan.  8,  1875;  student  at  the  Sonders- 
hausen  and  Leipzig  Conservatories;  music  director  in 
Langenberg.  He  followed  his  father  as  organist  arid 


music  teacher  in  Kothen.    His  compositions  include  a 
choral  overture,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Haase,  Paul,  German  music  teacher  and  singer,  born 
Potsdam,  Jan.  8,  1857;  died  Cologne,  Jan.  i,  1906.  He 
was  a  teacher  and  concert  singer  in  Rotterdam,  Karls- 
ruhe, Cologne  and  Cincinnati,  O. 

Haase,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  organist,  and 
teacher,  born  Cothen,  Dec.  17,  1841 ;  died  Mar.  24, 
1916;  pupil  of  Hauptmann,  Moscheles,  and  Bernsdorf. 
He  composed  organ,  piano  and  choral  works. 

Haass,  Hans,  German  concert  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Cologne,  Sept.  5,  1897.  He  has  composed  a  sin- 
f  onietta,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Haass,  Maria  Catharina,  German  composer,  writer 
on  music  and  editor,  born  Ottweiler,  Feb.  29,  1844; 
pupil  of  Friedrich  Lux.  She  has  edited  a  children's 
music  journal  and  composed  piano  and  harmonium 
pieces  and  songs. 

Haba,  Alois,  Czechoslovakia!!  composer,  born  Vyzo- 
vice,  Moravia,  June  21,  1893.  As  a  youth  he  played  the 
violin  in  an  itinerant  band  (consisting  of  an  accor- 
dion, flute,  clarinet,  violin  and  double-bass),  which 
wandered  through  the  Slovakian  countryside,  and  played 
throughout  the  night  at  various  inns.  This  experience 
gave  him  a  deep  love  of  his  country's  folk  music,  and 
the  off -pitch  singing  of  the  peasants  first  gave  him  the 
idea  of  the  quarter-tone  scale,  which  he  was  eventually 
to  use  so  effectively.  He  then  studied  composition  with 
Vitezslav  Novak  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  attended 
the  Musical  Academy  at  Vienna,  and  studied  with 
Franz  Schreker  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  In  1921  he 
won  the  Mendelssohn  Prize,  and  studied  acoustics  at 
the  Berlin  University.  His  early  compositions  were 
classical  in  form,  and  revealed  the  influence  of  the 
romantic  composers;  a  Symphonic  Fantasy  for  piano 
and  orchestra  was  played  at  Diisseldorf  in  1921,  and 
was  followed  by  a  piano  sonata  and  a  string  quartet. 
He  then  turned  to  the  development  of  quarter-tone 
music,  and  wrote  a  number  of  experimental  works, 
including  a  choral  suite  and  several  string  quartets, 
which  convinced  him  the  form  was  practical.  He  has 
since  written  much  quarter-tone  music  for  string  quar- 
tet, chamber  orchestra,  quarter-tone  piano  and  har- 
monium; he  has  also  composed  an  opera  entirely  in 
this  form.  The  ultimate  value  of  quarter-tone  music  is 
yet  to  be  proven ;  at  the  present  time  it  gives  the  effect 
of  extreme  artificiality.  It  is  not  an  entirely  new  form; 
present-day  Arabian  music  uses  the  quarter-tone 
melodically,  but  Haba  is  attempting  to  adopt  it  har- 
monically. 

Haba,  Karl,  Czech  composer,  born  Wisowitb,  Mar.. 
2i,  1898;  brother  of  Alois  Haba.  He  has  composed 
piano,  flute  and  violin  works  and  experimented  with 
the  quarter-tone  system. 

Habanera,  a  Spanish  dance,  first  introduced  from 
Cuba,  where  it  had  been  brought  by  African  negroes. 
It  has  been  immortalized  by  Bizet  in  Carmen>  and  be- 
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gins  with  a  short  introduction,  followed  by  two  parts  of 
eight  or  sixteen  measures;  this  exact  form  is  rarely 
followed  by  modern  composers.  Another  name  is 
Creole  Country  Dance. 

Habanera,  La,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Raoul  Laparra,  first  produced  in  Paris  at  the 
Opera-Comique  on  Feb.  26,  1908.  The  story  is: 
Ramon,  who  is  really  in  love  with  Pilar,  broods  over 
her  coming  marriage  to  his  brother,  Pedro.  Dressed  in 
rustic  bridal  costume,  Pilar  enters  with  Pedro  and  they 
dance  the  habanera.  Ramon  speaks  of  an  unknown 
sweetheart,  and  during  Pilar's  absence,  quarrels  with 
Pedro,  and  stabs  him  in  the  back.  Pedro  realizes  that 
Ramon  is  the  assassin,  and  as  he  dies  swears  to  return 
for  his  murderer  in  a  year.  The  bride  swoons,  and 
Ramon  deceitfully  vows  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  murder,  three  blind  men 
arrive  to  play  for  a  dance.  Pedro  returns  with  them, 
but  remains  unseen  to  all  but  Ramon,  who,  throughout 
the  habanera,  hears  Pedro's  words  of  warning  to 
tell  Pilar  the  truth,  but  does  not  heed  them.  Later 
Pilar  scatters  flowers  on  Pedro's  grave,  and  hums  the 
habanera.  When  Ramon  finally  decides  to  make  his 
confession,  he  finds  Pilar  lying  on  the  grave  dead.  He 
goes  insane,  and  after  playing  a  few  measures  from  the 
habanera,  rushes  through  the  cemetery  gates  into  the 
darkness. 

Habault,  Mme.,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and 
quinton  player,  sister  of  the  famous  Mile.  Levy,  made 
her  debut  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  1750.  Daquin  praises 
her  style  and  technique. 

Habel,  Ferdinand,  Bohemian  organist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Mariaschein,  Sept.  29,  1874; 
pupil  of  J.  Labor  and  Joseph  Bohm  in  Vienna.  He 
composed  sacred  and  secular  music. 

Habeneck,  Frangois  Antoine,  French  violinist,  con- 
ductor, teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Mezieres,  Jan.  23, 
1781 ;  died  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1849;  a  PUPJ1  of  Baillot.  In 
1804  he  won  the  first  violin  prize  at  the  Conservatoire. 
He  founded  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire 
in  1828,  and  directed  it  for  twenty  years.  Despite  great 
opposition  he  introduced  Beethoven's  symphonies  to  the 
French  public.  Among  his  pupils  were  Deldevez,  Alard, 
Clapisson  and  Sainton.  He  composed  orchestral  varia- 
tions, violin  sonatas,  chamber  music  and  small  pieces 
for  the  violin. 

Haber,  Rudolf,  Hungarian  composer  of  entertain- 
ment music,  born  Dec.  30,  1882. 

Haberbier,  Ernst,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Konigsberg,  Oct.  5,  1813;  died  Bergen,  Mar.  12,  1869; 
pupil  of  his  father ;  court  pianist  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
gave  concerts  in  London,  Paris,  Denmark,  Russia  and 
Germany.  His  piano  technique,  like  Scarlatti's  and 
Bach's,  was  built  on  the  division  between  the  two  hands 
of  difficult  passages. 

Haberhauer,  Pater  Maurus,  Austrian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Zwittau,  Mar.  13,  1746;  died  in 
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Raigern,  Feb.  18,  1799.     He  composed  church  music. 

Haberl,  Franz  Xaver,  German  musicologist,  born 
Oberellenbach,  Apr.  12,  1840;  died  Ratisbon,  Sept.  - 
1910;  organist  at  St.  Maria  dell'  Anima  in  Rome  and* 
cathedral  choirmaster  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  established 
a  famous  school  of  church  music  at  Ratisbon  in  187" 
He  became  a  leading  authority  on  Catholic  church  mu- 
sic; edited  the  collection  Musica  divina,  the  periodical 
"Musica  sacra,"  and  published  the  "Kirchenmusi- 
kalisches  Jahrbuch."  He  edited  the  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  monumental  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
Palestrina. 

Habermann,  Franz  Johann,  Bohemian  composer, 
director  and  conductor,  born  Konigswart,  1706;  died 
Eger,  Apr.  7,  1783. 

Habert,  Johannes  Evangelista  (or  Evander),  Bo- 
hemian composer,  organist  and  writer,  born  Oberplan, 
Bohemia,  Oct.  18,  1833 ;  died  Gmunden,  Sept.  i,  1896. 

Haberzettl,  Karl  Johann  Josef,  Bohemian  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Dux,  Aug.  10,  1895.  He  has 
been  conductor  and  film  and  choral  director  in  Dux, 
and  has  composed  dances  and  marches. 

Habicht,  Emma,  igth  century  German,  writer  on 
music.  Her  works  include  a  volume  of  her  reminis- 
cences of  Frederic  Chopin. 

Hacault,  Edmond,  German  singer  and  composer, 
born  Zwickau,  July  21,  1903.  He  is  a  concert  singer, 
and  has  composed  operettas,  jazz  music  and  songs. 

Hack,  Georg  Alexander,  German  composer  and 
court  musician  at  "Munich  in  1672. 

Hack,  Henri,  Dutch  violinist,  born/S  Gravenhage, 
Jan.  24,  1879;  died  there,  Oct.  12,  1928;  pupil  of  Hugo 
Heermann.  He  led  his  own  string  quartet. 

Hackbutt  (Ger.),  dulcimer   (q.v.). 

Hacke  (Ger.),  heel. 

Hacke,  Albert  Freiherr  von,  Bohemian  composer, 
born  at  Prague  in  1869.  He  studied  in  Prague  and 
Vienna;  wrote  on  music  and  composed  many  songs 
and  dances. 

Hacke,  Edward,  see  Hake,  Edward. 

Hackel,  Anton,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Apr.  17,  1779;  died  there,  July  i,  1846. 

Hackel,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Holzmtihle,  May  15,  1879;  student  in 
Munich.  His  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  or- 
chestral and  ensemble  works. 

Hackenberger,  Andreas,  see  Hakenberger,  Andreas. 

Hackenberger,  Oskar,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Langhennersdorf,  July  24,  1872;  died 
Berlin,  Nov.  8,  1929;  music  inspector  and  teacher  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  compositions  include  an 
overture,  a  string  quartet  and  marches. 

Hackensoellner,  Leopold,  igth  century  Austrian 
pianist  and  composer.  He  became  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Florence,  where  several  of  his 
operatic  works  were  successfully  produced. 
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Hacker,  Benedikt,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Deggendorf ,  May  30,  1769 ;  died  at  Salzburg  in 
1829;  Puptt  °*  Michael  Haydn  and  Leopold  Mozart. 
His  works  include  masses,  a  requiem,  some  very  popu- 
lar songs  and  a  comic  opera,  Trickery  versus  Trickery, 
for  male  voices  only. 

Hacker,  Franz  Xaver,  German  organ  technician, 
musician  and  composer,  born  Dinkelsbiihl,  Dec.  .17, 
1867;  a  priest.  He  has  composed  masses,  requiems, 
psalms,  and  other  church  music,  and  singspiels,  cho- 
ruses, songs  and  marches. 

Hackett,  Arthur,  American  tenor  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Portland,  Me.,  Apr.  5,  1884;  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  has  sung  in  Europe  and 
with  leading  American  orchestras. 

Hackett,  Charles,  American  tenor,  born  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1889;  pupil  of  Vincenzo  Lombardi  in 
Florence.  His  debut  was  at  Pavia,  Jan.  6,  1915.  He 
has  sung  in  Madrid,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  London, 
Rome,  Chicago  and  New  York.  In  1934  he  appeared 
as  Romeo  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Hackett,  Karleton  Spalding,  American  vocal 
teacher  and  journalist,  born  Brookline,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 
1867;  died  on  Oct.  7,  1935.  He  studied  in  Italy  for 
four  years,  and  on  his  return,  engaged  in  concert  work 
and  teaching  in  Chicago.  He  was  head  of  the  vocal 
department  of  Northwestern  University  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Conservatory  at  Chicago.  He 
was  a  critic  for  various  papers  and  a  regular  contributor 
to  a  number  of  musical  journals.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  Opera  in  Chicago  in  "the  Fifties." 

Hackett,  Marie,  English  musician,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Nov.  14,  1783;  died  London, 
Nov.  5,  1874.  She  composed  songs,  interested  herself 
in  cathedral  choir  boys  and  wrote  on  cathedral  choir 
schools. 

Hackh,  Otto  Christoph,  German-American  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Stuttgart,  Sept.  30,  1852; 
died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1917;  pupil  of  Bruck- 
ner, Speidel,  Seifriz  and  de  Kontski.  After  playing  in 
London,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1880.  From  1880-89 
he  headed  the  piano  department  of  the  Grand  Conserv- 
atory. A  most  prolific  composer,  he  wrote  over  two 
hundred  piano  pieces  for  two  hands,  four  hands  and 
solo  with  orchestra. 

Hackl,  N.  Lajos,  Hungarian  composer,  voice  teacher 
and  music  critic,  born  Siegraben,  June  n,  1868;  pupil 
of  Hans  Koessler.  His  works  include  songs  and  choral 
works  and  a  choral-singing  method. 

Hacquart  (Hakart),  Carolus,  Belgian  composer, 
born  at  Bruges  about  1649;  died  at  The  Hague  in  1730. 
His  works  include  sonatas  for  three  and  four  instru- 
ments, church  music  and  an  operetta. 

Hadden,  James  Cuthbert,  English  organist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  near  Aberdeen,  Sept.  9,  1861  ; 
died  Edinburgh,  May  1, 1914.  He  contributed  to  several 
magazines  and  wrote  biographies  of  George  Frederick 


Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn  and  Chopin,  volumes  of 
collective  biographies  and  also  The  Operas  of  Wagner: 
Their  Plots,  Music  and  History. 

Haddock,  Edgar,  English  musician  and  composer, 
born  at  Leeds  in  1860 ;  died  there,  Aug.  10,  1926.  With 
his  brother,  George  Percy  Leeds,  he  founded  the  Leeds 
College  of  Music.  He  composed  violin  pieces,  made 
many  arrangements  and  wrote  music  handbooks. 

Haddock,  George,  English  violinist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Leeds,  July  24,  1824;  died  there, 
Sept.  12,  1907;  pupil  of  Bywater,  Vieuxtemps  and 
Molique.  He  composed  solos  for  the  violin  and  tran- 
scriptions of  earlier  music  and  wrote  a  volume,  Musical 
Recollections.  His  collection  of  eighty  violins  included 
an  "Emperor"  Stradivarius  and  several  Guarneriuses 
and  Amatis. 

Haddock,  Thomas,  English  violoncellist,  born  at 
Leeds  in  1812;  died  Sept.  22,  1893.  He  was  principal 
'cellist  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society;  brother 
of  George  Haddock. 

Hadley,  Henry  Kimball,  American  composer  and 
conductor,  born"  Somerville,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1871;  died 
New  York  City,  Sept.  6,  1937.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  a  public  school  music  supervisor,  and  with 
Emery  and  Chadwick  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  After  teaching  at  St.  Paul's 
School  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  and  conducting  the 
Mapleson  Opera  Company  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  he  studied  composition  at  Vienna  with 
Mandyczewski,  and  spent  some  time  abroad  composing, 
conducting  and  studying  further  with  Thuille  in  Berlin. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1909  to  conduct 
the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra  for  two  years ;  in  1911 
he  directed  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  in  1920 
became  associate  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  In  1929,  he  founded  the  Manhattan 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  the  idea  of  including  works 
by  American  composers  on  every  program.  His  works 
include  the  operas  Azora,  Cleopatrds  Night,  Bianca  and 
A  Night  in  Old  Paris;  four  symphonies,  the  tone-poems 
Lucifer  and  The  Ocean,  the  suites  San  Francisco  and 
In  Old  Pekin,  several  concert  overtures,  two  string 
quartets,  two  piano  trios,  a  piano  quintet,  several  large 
choral  works,  more  than  one  hundred  songs,  piano 
pieces  and  a  quantity  of  sacred  music. 

Hadley,  Patrick,  English  teacher  and  composer,  born 
at  Cambridge  in  1899.  He  is  a  teacher  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  London,  and  has  composed  orches- 
tral suites,  large  choral  works  with  orchestra  and  songs. 

Hadow,  William  Henry,  English  writer  and  lec- 
turer on  musical  subjects,  born  Ebrington,  Gloucester- 
shire, Dec.  27,  1859;  died  Apr.  8,  1937.  He  went  to 
Oxford,  studied  with  C  H.  Lloyd  and  at  Darmstadt; 
became  connected  with  various  educational  institutions, 
and  gave  lectures  on  music  at  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham, receiving  degrees  from  various  universities.  His 
compositions  include  a  cantata,  chamber  music,  anthems, 
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songs  and  piano  pieces;  his  literary  works  include 
Studies  in  Modern  Music,  A  Primer  of  Sonata  Form, 
TJie  Viennese  Period  (Volume  V  of  the  Oxford  His- 
tory of  Music),  and  A  Croatian  Composer.  He  also 
edited  Songs  of  the  British  Islands,  and  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  "Oxford  History  of  Music." 

Hadrianus,  see  Adriaensen,  Emanuel 

Haefelin,  Max,  Swiss  conductor  and  composer,  born 
St.  Gallen,  Aug.  28,  1898.  He  has  composed  operas, 
stage  music,  and  chamber  music. 

Haegele,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Eglosheim, 
Feb.  26,  1894;  pupil  of  Josef  Haas  and  Strasser.  He 
has  composed  serious  and  entertainment  music. 

Haegi,  Adolf,  Swiss  composer,  born  Zurich,  Jan. 
15,  1898.  He  has  composed  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Haelssig,  Artur,  German  conductor,  born  at  Cologne 
in  1900;  pupil  of  the  Cologne  Conservatory  and  of 
Klemperer.  He  has  been  conductor  of  the  Chamber 
Opera  in  Stuttgart.  He  has  edited  old  operas,  including 
Weber's  Euryanthe. 

Haenni,  Charles,  Swiss  organist,  choirmaster  and 
"composer,  born  at  Sitten  in  1867.  He  has  composed 
operas,  an  oratorio  and  church  music,  etc. 

Haensel,  Fitzhugh  W.,  American  concert  manager 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Richmond,  Va., 
Jan.  n,  1879;  pupil  of  Charles  Hawley,  Victor 
Marston  and  August  Hoffman.  He  has  written  on 
music  for  various  magazines  and  joined  W.  Spencer 
Jones  in  forming  the  Haensel  and  Jones  Concert 
Agency  in  1906. 

Haensel  und  Gretel,  see  Hansel  und  Gretel. 

Haensgen,  Adolf,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Steglitz-Berlin,  July  n,  1877.  He  has 
been  choirmaster  and  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Gesellschaft  in  Potsdam,  and  has  composed  male  cho- 
ruses, songs,  instructive  piano  pieces  and  three  ballets. 

Haerdrich,  Paul  Hensel,  see  Hensel-Haerdrich, 
Paul 

Haesche,  William  Edwin,  American  violinist  and 
composer,  born  New  Haven,  Apr.  u,  1867;  pupil  of 
Listemann,  Perabo  and  Parker  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Music.  He  became  conductor  of  a  choral  society  in  his 
native  city,  a  teacher  of  instrumentation  at  Yale  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, in  which  he  played  the  violin.  His  works  include 
overtures  and  other  orchestral  works,  chamber  music, 
pieces  for  viola,  a  cantata,  and  songs. 

Haeser,  Georg,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Danzig,  Aug.  17,  1865 ;  teacher  of  theory  at  the  Basel 
Conservatory.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a  cantata, 
choruses,  some  with  orchestra,  songs,  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Haff,  Joseph  Anton,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Augsburg,  about  1800;  died  there,  1860.  His  instru- 
ments are  of  good  quality,  modeled  after  the  works  of 


the  Cremonese  masters ;  they  have  excellent  head  carv- 
ing, and  are  covered  with  brown  varnish.  His  son, 
Joseph  Anton  Haff,  Jr.,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1850; 
died  there  in  1902,  studied  with  his  father  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  business.  His  instruments  also  follow 
the  models  of  the  old  Italian  masters. 

Haffner,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich,  German  or- 
ganist, composer  and  conductor,  born  Oberschonau, 
Mar.  2,  1759;  died  Upsala,  May  28,  1833;  pupil  of 
Vierling ;  organist  of  the  German  church  at  Stockholm 
and  at  the  cathedral  at  Upsala.  In  1794  he  was  Kapell- 
meister at  the  court  opera  where  several  of  his  operas 
were  performed  with  success.  He  revived  Swedish 
national  music,  restoring  the  original  tunes  of  the  old 
Swedish  hymns  with  preludes  in  the  ancient  style. 

Haffner,  Johann  Ulrich,  German  lutenist,  music 
publisher  and  composer;  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1767. 
He  composed  six  flute  sonatas,  but  was  better  known 
for  his  publication  of  several  volumes  of  sonatas  by 
i8th  century  composers. 

Haffner,  Karl,  German  librettist,  born  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1804;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  29,  1876.  He  wrote 
the  libretto  for  Die  Fledermaus. 

"Haffner"  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart,  composed  six  years  after  the 
"Haffner  Serenade,"  played  at  the  wedding  of  Eliza- 
beth Haffner,  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Salzburg. 
This  symphony  was  also  intended  as  a  Serenade  and 
was  written  for  another  festive  occasion  at  the  mayor's 
house.  In  its  original  form  it  had  an  introductory 
march  and  two  minuets,  which  Mozart  eliminated  in 
1783.  It  is  said  that,  having  composed  the  work  in 
great  haste,  Mozart  forgot  all  about  it  so  that,  upon 
the  return  of  the  manuscript,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  its  excellence.  Critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
symphony  shows  plainly  the  influence  of  Haydn;  it 
would  also  appear  that  certain  themes  resemble  airs  to 
be  found  in  Mozart's  musical  comedy,  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail,  which  was  also  composed  in  1782. 

Hafgren,  Lill  Erik,  Swedish  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Stockholm,  May  25,  1881.  He  was  director  at 
the  Raff  Conservatory  in  Frankfort  and  at  the  Neustadt 
Conservatory  in  Berlin,  and  taught  at  the  conservatory 
in  Goteborg.  His  compositions  include  operettas,  cham- 
ber music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Hafgren  Dinkela,  Lilly,  Swedish  pianist  and  singer, 
born  Stockholm,  Oct.  7,  1884;  pupil  of  Max  Schwarz 
and  Maximilian  Fleisch.  She  appeared  at  the  Bayreuth 
Theatre  under  Siegfried  Wagner  in  1908. 

Hafner,  Hugo,  Swiss  flutist  and  composer,  born  Mo- 
rat,  May  7,  1893.  He  has  composed  orchestral  songs, 
chamber  music  and  military  marches. 

Hagan,  Helen  Eugenia,  American  composer,  pi- 
anist and  music  teacher,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Jan.  10,  1893;  pupil  of  the  Paris  Schola  Cantorum,  of 
Horatio  Parker  and  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  She  made  her 
debut  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  has  done  concert  work. 
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Her  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Hagedorn,  Gustav,  German  composer,  concert  vio- 
linist, conductor  and  music  teacher,  born  Nordhausen, 
Apr.  13,  i%79'>  pupil  °f  Issay  Barmas  and  Edgar  Still- 
man  Kelley.  His  compositions  include  an  overture, 
songs,  anthems  and  violin  pieces. 

Hagedorn,  Meta,  German  pianist,  born  in  1901 ;  pu- 
pil at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory.  She  has  appeared 
with  leading  European  orchestras  and  has  toured  ex- 
tensively. 

Hagedorn,  Theodor,  German  composer,  born  Thu- 
ringia,  Feb.  13,  1871.  He  has  composed  an  oratorio 
and  choruses. 

Hagel,  Karl,  German  composer,  violinist,  military 
bandmaster,  director  and  conductor,  born  Thuringia, 
Dec.  12,  1847;  <*ied  Nov-  7>  I931- 

Hagel,  Richard,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  in  Erfurt,  July  7,  1872 ;  director  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  1919-25. 

Hagelstam,  Anna  (nee  Silverberg),  Finnish  singer, 
born  Abo,  Nov.  20,  1883. 

Hageman,  Herman,  Dutch  organist,  born  at  Neer- 
bosch  in  1812 ;  pupil  of  Courbois.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  plain  chant. 

Hageman,  Richard,  Dutch  composer,  conductor  and 
pianist,  born  Leeuwarden,  July  9,  1882.  He  studied  at 
the  Brussels  and  Antwerp  Conservatories,  becoming 
conductor  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Amsterdam,  and  accom- 
panist to  Mathilde  Marchesi  in  Paris.  In  1906  he  came 
to  the  United  States  as  accompanist  to  Yvette  Guilbert, 
and  remained  there  as  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York ;  Ravinia  Park,  Chicago ;  and 
the  "Society  of  American  Singers  Opera-Comique  Com- 
pany" and  of  the  Wagnerian  Festival  Singers.  His 
opera  Caponsacchi  was  first  produced  at  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1935,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  in  1937. 

Hagemann,  Julius,  German  composer,  born  Soest, 
Mar.  30,  1863.  His  works  include  orchestral  pieces, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Hagemann,  Karl,  German  theatre  director  and  writer 
on  music  and  the  stage,  born  Harburg,  Sept.  22,  1871. 
He  has  written  several  treatises  on  opera  and  the  stage. 

Hagemann,  Maurits  Leonard,  Dutch  composer,  vio- 
linist, pianist  and  director,  born  Zutphen*  Sept.  25, 
1829;  died  in  the  Dutch  Indies  in  1900. 

Hagemann,  Paul,  Danish  flutist,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1882.  He  founded  a  quintet  of  wind  instruments 
in  1926  and  has  been  heard  as  a  soloist  in  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Hagen,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen  sung  by  a  bass.  In  the  last  of  the  cycle's  four 
operas,  The  twilight  of  the  gods,  Hagen,  son  of 
Alberich  by  Grimhilde,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  to  ob- 


tain Siegfried's  wife,  Brimnhilde,  and  the  treasure  of 
the  Rhinegold. 

Hagen,  Adolf,  German  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Bremen,  Sept.  4,  1851 ;  died  Dresden,  June 
6,  1926 ;  violinist  in  the  Royal  Theater  Orchestra,  Wies- 
baden. He  conducted  at  Danzig,  Bremen,  Freiburg, 
Hamburg,  and  Dresden,  where  he  succeeded  Wullner 
in  1884  as  art  director  of  the  conservatory.  He  com- 
posed two  light  operas. 

Hagen,  Amand  Jean  Frangois  Joseph  van  der,  see 
Van  der  Hagen,  Amand  Jean  Frangois  Joseph. 

Hagen,  Franz  Schmidt,  see  Schmidt-Hagen,  Franz. 

Hagen,  Friedrich  Heinrich  von  der,  Professor  of 
German  literature;  born  at  Schmiedeberg,  Ukraine, 
Feb.  19,  1780;  died  at  Berlin,  June  n,  1856.  He  edited 
several  volumes  of  German,  Flemish  and  French  folk 
songs. 

Hagen,  Hans,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Aug.  2,  1902.  He  has  been  concert- 
master  in  Dresden,  and  has  composed  cantatas,  songs, 
and  a  duo  for  violin  and  violoncello. 

Hagen,  Johann  August,  German  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Pirna  in  1786;  died  at  Reval  in 
1877.  He  composed  organ  pieces. 

Hagen,  Johann  Baptist,  German  conductor,  born 
Mayence,  1818;  died  Wiesbaden,  1870. 

Hagen,  Karl,  German  military  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Nov.  13,  1867.  He  has  composed 
marches,  dances  and  character  pieces. 

Hagen,  Oskar,  German  teacher,  born  Wiesbaden, 
Oct.  14,  1888.  He  founded  the  Handel  Festivals  in 
Gottingen,  then  went  to  the  United  States  in  1924,  and 
became  professor  of  the  history  of  art  at  Wisconsin 
University.  He  has  edited  Handel's  operas. 

Hagen,  Peter  Albrecht  van,  see  Van  Hage,  Peter 
Albrecht. 

Hagen,  Sophus  Albert  Emil,  Danish  composer  and 
music  publisher,  born  in  Copenhagen,  May  3,  1842; 
wrote  songs,  choral,  and  light  operatic  works. 

Hagen,  Theodor  (pseudonym,  Joachim  Pels), 
German  composer,  music  critic,  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  15,  1823;  died  New  York, 
Dec.  21,  1871. 

Hagen,  Walther,  Swiss  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Bern,  May  25,  1874;  died  Adelboden,  Mar.  8, 
1902.  His  compositions  include  an  orchestral  serenade, 
violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Hager,  Henry,  American  pianist,  organist,  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  New  York  City,  Aug.  13, 
1884.  He  studied  in  New  York,  became  a  church  or- 
ganist, music  teacher,  contributed  to  musical  magazines, 
and  has  composed  church  music  and  vocal  works. 

Hager,  Johannes  (real  name  Johann  Hasslinger 
von  Hassingen),  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
1822;  died  there.  1898;  pupil  of  Mendelssohn  and 
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Hauptmann,  wrote  two  operas,  an  oratorio,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  chamber  music. 

Hagerup,  Nina,  see  Grieg,  Nina.  m 

Hagfors,  Erik  August,  Finnish  voice  teacher,  born 
Inga,  Sept.  28,  1827;  studied  in  Germany,  edited  collec- 
tions of  Finnish  songs,  also  translated  German  songs  of 
the  Romantic  composers  into  Finnish. 

Hagg,  Gustaf,  Swedish  composer  and  organist,  born 
Wisby.  Sweden,  Nov.  28,  1867;  died  Stockholm,  Feb. 
7,  1925.  His  works  include  organ  pieces,  a  symphony 
and  Miniatures  for  orchestra,  and  chamber  music. 

Hagg,  Jacob  Adolf,  Swedish  composer,  born  Oster- 
garn,  Gottland,  June  29,  1850;  died  Bjuraker,  Mar.  i, 
1928.  His  compositions  include  a  Northern  Symphony, 
two  piano  sonatas,  violoncello  and  organ  pieces. 

Haggerty-Snell,  Ida,  contemporary  American  sing- 
ing teacher,  born  at  Bellville,  Tex.  She  studied  with 
William  Mason,  Mathilda  Marchesi  and  others,  has 
taught  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  written 
a  theoretical  work,  How  to  Breathe. 

Haggum,  a  Korean  bowed  instrument  with  a  wooden 
body  and  bamboo  neck. 

Hagius,  Johann,  i6th  century  German  composer,  a 
preacher  in  Eger,  conceived  the  curious  idea  of  setting 
the  sayings  of  great  men  to  music.  These  works  were 
published  under  the  title  Symbola,  and  among  his 
subjects  were  Maximilian  II,  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

Hagius,  Konrad  von  Hagen,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Rinteln,  Westphalia,  about  1550.  He 
composed  magnificats,  psalms,  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Hagman,  Carl,  Norwegian  operatic  tenor,  born  Lar- 
vik,  Sept.  1 6,  1874.  He  ma(ie  his  debut  in  1897,  and 
appeared  during  a  number  of  seasons  at  the  National 
Theater,  Christiania. 

Hague,  Charles,  English  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Tadcaster,  May  4,  1769;  died  Cambridge,  June  18, 
1821. 

Hague,  Eleanor,  American  teacher  and  musicologist, 
born  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1875.  She  studied  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  taught  in  Frank  Dam- 
rosch's  People's  Sight  Singing  Classes,  and  has  com- 
piled several  valuable  books  of  Mexican  and  South 
American  folk  songs. 

Hague,  The,  the  capital  city  of  Holland ;  its  musical 
activities  include  regular  seasons  of  opera  at  the  Thea- 
tre Royal,  a  symphony  orchestra,  various  choral  and 
musical  societies  and  a  conservatory.  The  Residentie- 
Orkest  has  been  directed  by  Viotta  and  Arooij ;  Viotta 
was  also  the  conductor  of  the  Wagner,  Excelsior  and 
Caecilia  Societies.  The  oldest  society  is  the  Diligentia; 
the  Oratorio  Society  has  been  conducted  by  De  Lange 
and  Wagenaar.  The  Royal  Conservatory  was  founded 
by  Reissiger  in  1827,  and  De  Toonkunst  has  been  di- 
rected by  Zwart.  Jenny  Lind  established  a  musician's 
pension  fund  there  in  1880, 

Hague  String  Quartet,  see  Haagsch  String  Quartet. 
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Hahl,  Taavi,  Finnish  singer,  voice  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  1847-1880;  founded  the  first  Finnish  student 
singing  society ;  edited  and  translated  many  German  and 
Scandinavian  songs  into  his  native  tongue. 

Hahn,  Adolph,  American  violinist  and  educator,  born 
at  Indianapolis  in  1872,  son  of  Theodore  H.  Hahn, 
noted  flutist.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music  under  Schradieck  and  Jacobson, 
played  the  violin,  and  became  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music  in  1923. 

Hahn,  Albert,  German  music  director,  teacher  and 
publisher  of  a  music  paper,  "Die  Tonkunst,"  in  Berlin, 
born  Thorn,  West  Prussia,  Sept.  29,  1828;  died  Lin- 
denau,  near  Leipzig,  July  14,  1880. 

Hahn,  Alfredo,  German  composer,  whose  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  was  published  in  1903. 

Hahn,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  violinist,  vocal 
teacher,  writer  and  conductor,  born  Leubus-on-Oder, 
Dec.  17,  1780;  died  Breslau,  Nov.  22,  1852. 

Hahn,  Carl,  American  violoncellist  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  23,  1874.  He 
studied  with  Otto  Singer,  A.  Gorno,  Lino  Mattioli,  Van 
Broekhoven  and  Van  der  Stucken  at  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music,  and  became  'cellist  under  Van  der 
Stucken,  Seidl  and  Thomas.  He  conducted  numerous 
festivals  in  Texas,  organized,  and  conducted  the  San 
Antonio  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  then  settled  in  New 
York  as  a  choral  conductor.  His  compositions  include 
choruses,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hahn,  Charles  David,  American  writer  on  music  and 
teacher,  born  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  5,  1877.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  became  a  teacher  there 
and  in  New  York  City.  He  has  written  several  books 
on  music,  including  Tramps  through  Music  Land,  Lec- 
tures on  Musical  History  and  Musical  Europe. 

Hahn,  Frederick  E.,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York,  Mar.  23,  1869.  He  played  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  opened  his  own  conservatory  in 
Philadelphia  in  1902. 

Hahn,  Georg  Joachim  Joseph,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man composer;  was  musical  director  at  Munnerstadt, 
Franconia.  His  works  included  masses,  psalms,  arias, 
piano  pieces  and  theoretical  works. 

Hahn,  Gustav,  German  horn  player  and  composer, 
born  Lauterbach-Stadt,  June  30,  1888.  He  has  com- 
posed theatre  music,  a  horn  quartet,  marches  and 
dances. 

Hahn,  Ludwig,  German  organist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Neumarkt,  Jan.  26,  1905.  He  was 
organist  and  choral  director  in  Wurzburg,  and  is  now 
an  orchestral  and  choral  conductor  in  Kaufbeuren.  His 
compositions  include  chamber  music,  masses  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Hahn,  Reynaldo,  Venezuelan  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Caracas,  Aug.  9,  1875.  His  father  sent 
him  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age;  his  teachers  were  Grandjany  in  solfeggio, 
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Descombes  in  piano,  Theodore  Dubois  and  Lavignac 
in  harmony,  and  Massenet  in  composition.  His  first 
work  was  published  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  his 
opera,  L'lle  de  reve,  given  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
1898;  in  the  same  year  his  symphonic  poem,  Nuit 
f  Amour  Bergamesque,  was  played  at  a  Colonne  con- 
cert. He  has  written  much  incidental  music  for  plays, 
the  ballets  La  Fete  chez  Therese  and  Le  Dieu  bleu,  the 
operas  La  Colotnbe  de  Bouddha  and  Nausicaa,  and  the 
operetta  Ciboulette.  He  is  probably  best  known  for 
his  many  songs  of  real  charm  and  melodic  beauty.  As 
a  conductor  he  has  specialized  in  the  works  of  Mozart; 
he  conducted  Don  Giovanni  at  Salzburg,  and  from 
1919  has  been  conductor  at  the  Cannes  Casino.  Other 
compositions  include  choral  works,  chamber  music  and 
piano  pieces. 

Hahn,  Theodor,  German  organist,  composer,  and 
teacher,  born  Dobers,  Schleswig,  Sept.  3,  1809;  died 
Berlin,  Dec.  21,  1864.  He  studied  with  Charles  H. 
Rinck,  Gottfried  Weber,  Zelter  and.B.  Klein,  and  was 
an  organist  and  singing  teacher  in  Berlin.  His  com- 
positions include  three  operas,  two  oratorios,  cantatas, 
psalms,  motets,  organ  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Hahn,  Ulrich,  music  printer,  born  at  Ingolstadt  dur- 
ing the  early  I5th  century;  died  at  Rome,  1478.  He 
established  himself  in  Rome,  where  he  was  the  first 
to  print  a  Missal  or  mass  book,  with  Roman  chotal 
notes,  which  were  square  notes  on  red  lines. 

Hahnel,  Franz,  German  composer  and  music  dealer, 
born  Bucheldorf,  Mar.  21,  1863.  He  is  director  of  a 
Conservatory  in  Berlin,  and  has  composed  methods  for 
piano  and  violin. 

Hahnel,  Jacob,  see  Callus,  Jacobus. 

Haibel,  Jakob,  Austrian  composer  and  choral  di- 
rector, born  at  Graz  in  1761 ;  died  Diakowar,  Mar.  24, 
1826;  wrote  operatic  and  ballet  works;  member  of  the 
Schikaneder  theatrical  and  operatic  troupe. 

Haiden,  Hans,  German  inventor,  born  Nuremberg, 
Jan.  19,  1536;  died  Oct.  22,  1613.  He  is  responsible 
for  a  bowed  clavier  instrument,  on  the  order  of  the 
harpsichord,  about  which  he  published  two  essays  in 
1605  and  1610. 

Haigh,  Thomas,  English  violinist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1769;  died  there,  Apr.  1808. 
Studied  composition  with  Joseph  Haydn.  Composed 
a  concerto  for  violin,  sonatas,  a  few  songs  and  piano 
pieces.  He  arranged  Haydn's  symphonies  and  also 
music  by  other  composers. 

Haile,  Eugen,  German  composer,  born  Ulm,  Wiirt- 
temberg,  Feb.  21,  1873;  died  Woodstock,  New  York, 
Aug.  14,  1933- 

Hail  Columbia,  American  national  song.  The  words 
were  written  in  Apr.  1798,  by.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  son 
of  the  first  American  composer,  Francis  Hopkinson,  to 
be  sung  at  a  benefit  performance  by  a  young  singer, 
Gilbert  Fox.  It  was  inspired  by.  the  possibility  of  :a  war 
with  France,  was  set  to  the  tnusic  of  the  President' s 


March,  and  first  sung  in  a  Philadelphia  theatre  on 
Apr.  25,  1798.  The  first  publication  took  place  two 
days  later,  when  Benjamin  Carr  brought  out  an  edition 
of  it  at  Philadelphia. 

Hai-Lo,  Chinese -vertical  flute,  made  of  a  sea-shell 
conically  bored.  It  is  used  by  soldiers  and  watchmen 
for  signalling. 

Hainauer,  Julius,  German  music  publisher,  born 
Glogau,  Nov.  24,  1827;  died  Breslau,  Dec.  16,  1897; 
established  his  firm  in  Breslau  and  published  among 
other  works  the  earlier  compositions  of  the  American 
composer,  Edward  MacDowell,  written  while  the  lat- 
ter was  a  student  in  Europe ;  also  the  works  of  Moritz 
Moszkowski. 

Haine,  Karl,  German  organist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Augsburg,  Jan.  2,  1830;  appeared  as  a  boy 
prodigy,  playing  the  piano  at  the  age  of  eight.  He 
held  various  positions  as  musical  director  and  later  be- 
came organist  at  the  Worms  Cathedral  and  at  the  syna- 
gogue there.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  an 
operetta,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hainhofer  (Haunhofer),  Philipp,  German  lutenist 
and  composer.  He  lived  at  Augsburg  during  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Hainl,  Georges  Frangois,  French  violoncellist,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Issoire,  Puy-de-D6me,  Nov. 
16,  1807;  died  at  Paris,  June  2,  1873.  Studied  under 
Norblin  and  was  awarded  first  'cello  prize  in  1830. 
He  was  conductor  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Lyons  (1841- 
63),  and  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris  (1863-72).  Also 
directed  the  conservatory  concerts  and  those  at  the 
court,  with  the  title  Imperial  Conductor.  He  wrote  an 
essay,  Music  at  Lyons  from  1712  to  1852. 

Hainlein,  Paul,  see  Heinlein,  Paul. 

Haiss,  Karl,  German  composer,  organist,  and  choir- 
master, born  Freiburg,  June  22,  1899;  &ed  May  28, 
1918;  studied  with  his  father  and  Diebold;  wrote  vocal, 
piano,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Haitzinger,  Anton,  Austrian  operatic  tenor,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Wilfersdorf,  Liechenstein, 
Mar.  14,  1796;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  31,  1869. 

Hakanson,  Knut  Algot,  Swedish  composer,  music 
critic,  and  conductor,  born  Kinna,  Nov.  4,  1887;  died 
Dec.  13,  1929.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J.  Lindegren,  Ruben 
Liljefors,  and  Knut  Back.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral,  instrumental,  choral,  ballet,  vocal  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Hakart,  Carolus,  see  Hacquart,  Carolus. 

Hake  (Hacke),  Edward,  i6th  century  (first  half) 
English  composer  of  church  music. 

Hake,  Johann,  I7th  century  violinist  and  composer, 
was  town  musician  at  Stade.  He  wrote  concerted  in- 
strumental music. 

Hakenberger  (Hackenberger),  Andreas,  German 
composer  and  conductor,  i6th-i7th  century. 
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Haking,  Richard,  English  composer,  born  1830,  was 
a  clergyman  at  various  parishes.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  Mus.  Doc.  from  Oxford  in  1864,  and  his  works 
include  orchestral  pieces,  anthems,  part  songs,  and  solos 
for  violin,  'cello  and  flute. 

Hakkert,  Jacques  Wolgang,  Dutch  violin  maker, 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1891.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship at  Mirecourt  with  M.  Didier,  then  worked  with 
Louis  Otto  at  Diisseldorf,  and  J.  Lulsdorf  at  Cologne 
before  settling  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  makes  excellent 
copies  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters. 

Halacsy,  Irma  von,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Dec.  31,  1880.  Her  compositions  include 
a  singspiel,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Halam,  a  plucked  instrument  from  Western  Africa, 
with  a  trough-like  body,  hollowed  from  a  block.  The 
open  side  is  covered  with  a  membrane  in  which  a  sound 
hole  is  cut.  A  cane,  passing  lengthwise,  projects  at  one 
end  forming  a  neck,  from  which  strings  are  drawn 
over  a  bridge  just  above  the  sound  hole.  The  halam 
is  also  called  cambreh. 

Halb  (Ger.),  half ;  also  smaller;  hdbkadenz,  half  ca- 
dence; halbton,  semitone. 

Halbig,  Hermann,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Dusseldorf,  Mar.  26,  1890;  stud- 
ied with  Max  Schneider,  Kroyer,  and  Markees ;  wrote 
on  i6th  century  instrumental  music. 

Halbing,  Hieronymus,  German  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hollstadt,  near  Neustadt,  Jan.  I,  1863; 
died  Hainhofen,  Oct.  1906.  He  was  a  guitar  teacher, 
and  composed  salon  music  for  the  guitar  and  zither. 

.     Halbprinzipal,  an  obsolete  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Octave. 

Hale  (Halle),  Adam  de  la,  French  troubadour,  born 
at  Arras  (?),  about  1230;  died  at  Naples  before  1288. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  trouba- 
dours, and  was  known  by  the  surname  of  Le  Bossu 
(The  Hunchback).  His  father  was  a  wealthy  burgher, 
who  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  of  Vauxcelles,  near  Cambrai, 
to  study  for  the  priesthood,  but  instead  he  involved 
himself  in  a  hasty  marriage,  and  after  a  separation  was 
effected,  finally  became  a  priest.  In  1282  he  accom- 
panied the  Due  d'Anjou  on  an  expedition  to  avenge 
the  historic  massacre  of  the  French  known  as  the 
"Sicilian  Vespers,"  writing  some  of  his  best  works  for 
the  French  court  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  opera-comique,  his  finest  work  being 
the  dramatic  pastorale,  Le  Jen  de  Robin  et  Marion 
(The  Play  of  Robin  and  Marion),  written  for  the 
French  court  at  Naples,  and  performed  between  1275 
and  1285.  This  piece  is  written  in  dialogue,  divided  into 
scenes,  and  interspersed  with  airs,  couplets,  and  duos 
dialogues  (pieces  in  which  two  voices  sing  alternately 
but  never  together)  ;  there  were  eleven  characters  in 
the  presentation.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of 
chansons  and  motets. 
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Hale,  Edward  Danforth,  American  conductor,,  pi- 
anist  and  music  teacher,  born  Aquebogue,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  i,  1859.  He  studied  and  became  a  teacher 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
was  head  of  the  Colorado  College  School  of  Music, 
and  has  contributed  articles  to  musical  periodicals. 

Hale,  Elton  Ensign,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1888. 
He  studied  there,  became  a  teacher  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  composed  piano  works. 

Hale,  Irene  (nee  Irene  Baungros;  pseudonym, 
Victor  Rene),  contemporary  American  composer,  born 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  wife  of  the  late  Philip  Hale.  She 
studied  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
she  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  1881,  and  later  became 
a  pupil  of  Moszkowski  and  Oscar  Raif.  Her  works 
included  numerous  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Hale,  Philip,  American  music  critic,  born  Norwich, 
Vt,  Mar.  5,  1854;  died  Nov.  30,  1934.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  University  and  became  a  lawyer,  but  turned 
to  music,  studied  in  Europe,  and  became  an  organist 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1889  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
occupied  the  post  of  music  critic  on  several  Boston 
papers,  finally  arriving  at  a  pre-eminent  position  in 
this  sphere  of  journalism.  He  had  a  leaning  toward 
the  modern  French  school,  and  did  much  to  further  the 
music  of  such  composers  in  America.  His  chief  value 
to  American  music,  however,  lay  in  his  brilliant  series 
of  program  notes  for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  written  continuously  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  They  constitute  a  real  contribution 
to  musical  literature,  and  many  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  since  his  death. 

Halevy,  Jacques  Frangois  Fromental  filias  (real 
name  Levy),  French  composer,  born  Paris,  May  27, 
1799;  died  Nice,  Mar.  17,  1862.  He  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studying  piano  with  Lambert,  harmony 
with  Berton  and  counterpoint  for  a  period  of  five  years 
with  Cherubini.  In  1819  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  with  his'  cantata,  Herminie.  Before  going  to 
Ita.y  he  composed  the  130*  psalm,  De  Profundis,  to 
Hebrew  text  for  three  voices  and  orchestra.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Italy,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris 
experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  productions  of  his 
stage  works.  In  1827  his  L' Artisan  was  given  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau,  and  in  1829  Clari  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  with  Malibran  as  prima  donna,  Many  other 
productions  now  followed,  but  Halevy  was  still  obliged 
to  accept  any  hack  work  which  came  his  way  until 
1833,  when  he  produced  his  masterpieces  La  Juive, 
a  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
L' Eclair,  a  .musical  comedy  without  chorus  for  two 
tenors  and  two  sopranos.  The  production  of  these 
works  in  such  widely  different  forms  within  such  a 
short  space  of  time  proved  Halevy's  great  versatility 
as  a  composer.  Although  he  wrote  many  more  pieces 
for  the  stage,  he  never  again  achieved  the  same  artistic 
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success.  His  music  was  powerful,  rich  in  emotional 
contrast  and  dramatic  color,  strong  in  characterization 
of  personages  and  scholarly  in  treatment  but  frequently 
hampered  by  poor  librettos.  He  was  also  teacher  of 
harmony  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  harpsichordist 
at  the  Italian  Opera.  In  1833  he  became  professor  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  and  in  1840,  professor  of  com- 
position at  the  Conservatory.  As  a  teacher  he  achieved 
quite  a  fine  reputation,  and  numbered  Gounod,  Victor 
Masse,  Bazin,  Deldevez,  Eugene  Gautier  and  Georges 
Bizet  among  his  pupils.  His  works  included  nearly 
forty  operas,  several  ballets,  five  cantatas  and  many 
songs. 

Halevy,  Ludovic,  French  opera  librettist,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  i,  1834;  died  there,  May  8,  1908;  son  of  J.  Fr. 
Halevy;  wrote  libretti  for  the  works  of  Offenbach, 
Lecocq,  Bizet,  and  Delibes. 

Haley,  Olga,  English  mezzo-soprano,  born  Hudders- 
field,  Nov.  10,  1898.  She  made  her  debut  in  opera  as 
Carmen  at  Covent  Garden.  : 

Half-close  or  Half-cadence,  same  as  Imperfect  ca- 
dence; see  Cadence. 

Half-Shift,  on  the  violin,  the  position  of  the  hand  be- 
tween the  open  position  and  the  first  shift. 

Half-Tone,  the  smallest  interval  in  modern  music. 

Halffter,  Ernesto,  Spanish  composer,  born  Madrid, 
Jan.  16,  1905.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Manuel  de  Falla,  con- 
ducted the  "Orquesta  Betica  de  Camaia"  and  directed 
the  National  Conservatory  in  Seville,  and  has  lived  in 
Lisbon  during  the  Spanish  civil  war,  becoming  active  in 
radio  broadcasting.  His  works  include  a  sinf  onietta,  a 
ballet,  Sonatina,  two  string  quartets  and  a  Suite  an- 
cienne  for  wind  instruments.' 

Halffter,  Rodolf o,  Spanish  composer,  born  Madrid; 
Oct.  30,  1900 ;  brother  of  Ernesto  Halffter.  His  com- 
positions include  the  piano  sonatas  Sonatas  del  Escorial, 
piano  pieces,  and  the  ballet  Don  Lindo  de  Ahneria. 

Halfter,  Oskar,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  July  21,  1888.  He  is  a  choirmaster  and  pian- 
ist there,  and  has  composed  piano  pieces,  male  choruses 
and  songs. 

Halhallatu,  the  Akkadian  name  for  the  Sumerian 
double  pipe,  or  Sem.  It  was  used  in  temple  ceremonies 
and  religious  ritual. 

Halilu,  the  Akkadian  name  for  a  single  vertical  reed 
pipe  used  by  the  Sumerians.  It  is  held  at  a  different 
angle  from  the  better  known  Ti-Gi, 

Halir,  Karl,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  Hohenelbe, 
Feb.  i,  1859;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  21,  1909.  He  studied 
with  Bennewitz  at  Prague  Conservatory,  and  with 
Joachim  in  Berlin,  and  became  first  violinist  in  Bilse's 
orchestra.  After  engagements  in  Konigsberg  and 
Mannheim,  he  became  leader  of  the  court  orchestra  at 
Weimar,  and  court  concertmaster  at  Berlin.  He  was 
a  member  of  Joachim's  quartet,  and  then  formed  the 
Halir  Quartet  with  Exner,  Miiller  and  Dechert.  He  be- 
came well  known  all  over  Europe  both  with  his  quartet 


and  as  a  soloist,  and  did  much  to  bring  about  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  public  of  Tschaikowsky's  violin  con- 
certo. He  toured  the  United  States  successfully  in 
1896-97. 

Halka,  Polish  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Vladimir 
Wolski,  music  by  Stanislaw  Moniuszko,  first  produced 
at  Warsaw,  Jan.  i,  1858.  This  popular  Polish  opera 
relates  the  tragic  story  of  how  the  wealthy  Pan  Janusz 
betrays  Halka,  a  peasant  girl  living  in  the  village  near 
his  castle.  When  he  turns  from  her,  and  is  about  to 
marry  the  wealthy  Sophie,  Halka,  after  vainly  trying 
to  reach  him  at  his  castle,  appears  at  his  wedding  with 
Sophie,  and  kills  herself  before  the  bride  and  groom. 

Hall,  Alma  Webster,  see  Powell,  Alma  Webster. 

Hall,  Beatrice  Mary,  English  composer,  who  has 
published  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Hall,  Charles  King,  English  composer,  organist  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  in  London  about  1845;  died 
there,  Sept  i,  1895. 

Hall,  Frances,  American  pianist,  born  Erie,  Pa., 
Aug.  12,  1899;  studied  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School, 
New  York.  She  has  given  recitals  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

Hall,  G.  W.  L.  Marshall,  English  composer,  music 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  London  in  1862;  died 
July  19,  1915.  His  works  include  the  opera  Stella, 
orchestral  pieces  and  songs. 

Hall,  Henry,  English  composer,  chorister  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  New  Windsor  about  1655;  died  Mar. 
30,  1707. 

Hall,  Leland,  American  musicologist,  born  at  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  in  1883;  pupil  of  Bauer;  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  musical  history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  a  lecturer  at  Columbia  University. 

Hall,  Marie,  English  violinist,  born  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  England,  Apr.  8,  1884.  She  studied  with  her 
father,  Miss  Hildegard  Werner,  Edward  Elgar,  Profes- 
sor Wilhelmj,  Max  Mossel  and  Johann  Kruse.  In 
1901,  through  Kubelik,  she  went  to  Prague  to  study 
with  Sevcik.  Made  her  debut  in  Prague  in  Nov.  1902, 
followed  by  successful  appearances  in  Vienna  and  Lon- 
don. Among  new  works  which  she  introduced  to  the 
public  were  compositions  by  Vaughan  Williams,  Rut- 
land Boughton,  Percy  Sherwood  and  Gordon  Bryan. 
She  gave  concerts  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Hall,  Pauline,  Norwegian  composer,  born  at  Hamar 
in  1890;  studied  in  Oslo,  Paris  and  Dresden.  Her 
work  as  a  composer  shows  the  influence  of  the  French 
impressionistic  school.  Her  works  include  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  an  orchestral  suite. 

Hall,  Walter  Henry,  English  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  born  London,  Apr.  25,  1862;  died  Dec.  n, 
1935.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  then  came  to  the  United  States  in  1883, 
and  became  organist  of  churches  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St.  James',  New  York  City. 
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He  founded  the  Brooklyn  Oratorio  Society  in  1893, 
has  conducted  choral  societies;  is  a  specialist  on  train- 
ing boys'  choirs,  and  has  composed  musical  services 
and  anthems. 

Hall,  William,  English  violinist  and  composer,  died 
in  1 700.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  orchestra,  and 
wrote  instrumental  music. 

Hall,  William  John,  English  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor, teacher  and  composer,  born  London,  Feb.  2. 
1867;  died  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  9,  1931:  pupil  of 
Hauptmann  in  Berlin.  He  went  to  America  in  1890, 
becoming  an  organist  and  teacher  in  St.  Louis  and  dean 
of  the  Missouri  chapter,  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
His  works  include  cantatas,  symphonic  poems,  piano 
and  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Hall  Johnson  Negro  Choir,  organized  in  1925  by 
Hall  Johnson  (q.v.)  ;  it  numbers  thirty-six  permanent 
members  who  sing  at  the  regular  concerts.  The  pro- 
grams consist  of  old  plantation  songs  and  spirituals 
rendered  in  their  original,  unaccompanied  form.  The 
choir  has  not  only  appeared  in  concerts  and  over  the 
radio,  but  has  also  furnished  the  musical  accompani- 
ment for  plays  and  films,  among  the  latter  being  The 
Green  Pastures. 

Halle,  Adam  de  la,  see  Hale,  Adam  de  la. 

Halle,  Charles  (real  name  Karl  Halle),  German  pi- 
anist and  conductor,  born  Hagen,  Westphalia;  Apr.  n, 
1819;  died  Manchester,  England,  Oct.  25,  1895.  He 
was  an  infant  prodigy,  studied  with  Rinck  at  Darm- 
stadt, and  went  to  Paris  in  1835,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Cherubim,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Kalkbren- 
ner.  During  the  revolution  of  1848  he  fled  to  London, 
finally  settling  in  Manchester,  where  he  conducted  the 
"Gentlemen's  Concerts,"  and  organized  subscription 
concerts  with  the  Charles  Halle  Orchestra.  He  also 
conducted  the  London  Popular  Concerts,  and  played  all 
of  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  in  a  series  of  eight  re- 
citals. He  married  the  violinist,  Norman-Neruda,  and 
visited  Australia  and  South  Africa  with  her.  Halle 
was  knighted  in  1888 ;  he  also  compiled  a  piano  method, 
and  edited  a  library  of  piano  classics. 

Halle,  Johann  Samuel,  German  professor  of  history, 
born  at  Bartenstein,  Prussia,  in  1730;  died  Jan.  9, 
1810;  author  of  a  treatise,  Theoretische  und  praktische 
Kunst  des  Orgelaus. 

Halle,  Karl,  see  HdU,  Charles. 

Halle,  Lady,  see  Neruda,  Wihna  Maria  Francisca. 

Halle  Concerts,  see  Manchester. 

Hallelujah,  see  Alleluia. 

"Hallelujah  Chorus,"  a  part  of  the  oratorio  The 
Messiah  by  George  Frederick  Handel.  The  Messiah 
was  composed  in  twenty-three  days  (between  Aug.  22 
and  Sept.  14,  1841),  and  performed  in  Dublin  on  Apr. 
3,  1842.  The  present  custom  of  standing  during  per- 
formance of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  dates  from  this 
first  performance.  According  to  Dr.  Beattie's  letters : 
"the  audience  was  exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by 


the  music  in  general;  but  when  the  chorus  struck  up 
'For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent'  in  the  Hallelujah, 
they  were  so  transported  that  they  all  together,  with 
the  King  (who  happened  to  be  present),  started  up  and 
remained  standing  till  the  chorus  ended."  Handel  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "When  I  composed  the  HallelujaJi 
Chorus  I  did  think  I  did  see  all  heaven  before  me,  and 
the  great  God  himself." 

Hallen,  Johan  Andreas,  Swedish  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Gotenburg,  Dec.  22,  1846;  died  Stock- 
holm, Mar.  ii,  1925;  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Rheinberger 
and  Rietz.  He  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Concerts 
and  the  Royal  Opera  at  Stockholm,  later  becoming 
music  critic  for  a  paper  and  teacher  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. His  works  include  operas,  symphonic  poems,  or- 
chestral suites,  a  piece  for  violin  and  orchestra  and 
songs. 

Haller  (real  name  Freund),  Hermann,  German 
writer  of  librettos,  born  Dec.  24,  1871.  He  lives  in 
Berlin,  and  has  conducted  operettas  for  many  years. 

Haller,-  Konstantin  Petrovitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  music  critic,  born  in  1845;  died  in  1888;  wrote 
choral  and  operatic  works,  also  published  choral-singing 
and  theoretical  books. 

Haller,  Michael,  German  priest,  composer  of  church 
music,  vocal  teacher,  conductor  and  writer,  born  Neu- 
sath,  Upper  Palatinate,  Jan.  13,  1840;  died  Ratisbon, 
Jan.  4,  1915. 

Haller,  Richard,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
1867.  He  studied  with  J.  N.  Fuchs,  Hans  Schmitt  and 
others,  and  has  composed  operettas,  parodies,  chansons, 
dances  and  marches. 

Haller-Goettler,  George,  German  composer,  born 
Mar.  2,  1875.  He  has  composed  operettas,  marches 
and  dances. 

Halligner,  Marie  Julie,  see  Boulanger,  Marie  Julie. 

Hailing,  a  Norwegian  dance  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Hallingdal,  between  Christiania  and  Bergen. 
The  Hailing,  which  is  usually  in  moderately  fast  duple 
or  triple  time,  is  accompanied  on  the  Harclanger  fiddle, 
a  violin  strung  with  four  stopped  and  four  sympathetic 
strings.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic  Hailing  tunes 
were  composed  by  Maliser-Knud  about  1840. 

Hallock-Greenewalt,  Mary  Elizabeth,  German- 
American  pianist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Beirut, 
Syria.  She  studied  at  the  Philadelphia  Conservator}' 
of  Music,  and  in  Vienna  with  Leschetizky,  played  in 
American  orchestras,  and  wrote  technical  treatises  on 
time  and  pulse  for  various  English  and  American  mag- 
azines. 

Hallstrom,  Ivar,  Swedish  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Stockholm,  June  5,  1826;  died  there,  Apr. 
ii,  1901;  studied  under  Passy  and  Stern.  He  became 
director  of  A.  F.  Lindblad's  music  school  in  1861,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Music.  His  operas,  while  French  in  elegance  and  grace, 
show  strong  nationalism,  and  his  other  works  include 
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cantatas  on  Swedish  subjects,  piano  pieces  and  solo 


Hallwachs,  Karl,  German  composer,  director  and 
conductor,  born  Darmstadt,  Sept.  15,  1870.  His  com- 
positions include  male  and  mixed  choruses,  piano  pieces, 
and  an  opera,  Ramaka. 

Halm,  Anton,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Wies,  Styria,  June  4,  1789;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  6, 
18/2.  He  composed  much  chamber  music,  piano  trios, 
sonatas  and  rondos.  Among  his  pupils  were  Stephen 
Heller  and  Ad.  Henselt.  He  made  the  first  piano  ar- 
rangement of  his  friend  Beethoven's  Quartet  Fugue, 

Op.  133- 

Halm,  August,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Gross-Altdorf,  Wurttemberg,  Oct.  26, 
1869;  died  Saalfield,  Feb.  I,  1929;  studied  at  the  Mu- 
nich Conservatory,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Abel,  Bruckner, 
Rheinberger,  Hieber  and  Lang.  He  wrote  a  symphony, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces,  also  literary  works  on 
the  Bruckner  symphonies  and  on  harmony. 

Halperson,  Maurice,  German  music  critic,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  a  German  paper  in  New  York 
in  1905. 

Halphen,  Fernand,  composer  of  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin. 

Hals  (Ger.),  (i)  the  neck  of  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  guitar,  lute  or  violin  family;  (2)  the  throat  of 
a  vocalist. 

Hals,  Broderne,  Norwegian  firm  of  piano  makers, 
founded  by  Karl  and  Peter  Hals  in  1847  and  continued 
by  their  descendants. 

Hals,  Karl,  Norwegian  piano  maker,  born  April  27, 
1822;  died  Dec.  8,  1898.  He  established  his  firm  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  Peter  (died  1877).  His 
sons,  Thor  and  Sigurd,  founded  a  music  publishing 
house  in  Copenhagen. 

Halstead,  Margaret,  American  soprano,  born  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  She  first  sang  in  concerts,  and  made 
her  operatic  debut  at  the  Cologne  Opera  in  1931,  as 
Waltraute  in  Die  Walkilre.  Her  American  debut  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
in  1932,  as  Venus  in  Tannhauser.  She  has  also  ap- 
peared as  Isolde  in  St.  Louis  and  as  Lady  Marygold 
Sandys  in  the  Hanson  opera  Merry  Mount.  In  1933 
she  was  presented  with  the  Lilli  Lehmann  model  for 
artistic  achievement. 

Halstead,  Philip,  English  pianist,  born  Blackburn, 
May  23,  1866;  pupil  of  Reinecke.  Zwintscher  and 
Jadassohn.  He  settled  in  Glasgow  where,  in  1913,  he 
instituted  a  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  for  the 
Art  Institute,  which  are  still  successful.  He  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Athenaeum  School  of  Music,  Glasgow, 
and  at  the  Carnegie  School  in  Dunf  ermline. 

Halt  (Ger.),  a  hold  (T). 

Halt,  Hugo,  German  composer,  born  Sontheim,  Mar. 
12,  1878.  He  is  a  teacher  in  Aulendorf ,  and  has  com- 


posed  Schwabenhers  und  Schwdbenmund  and   male 
choruses. 

Haltebogen  (Ger.),  a  tie  or  slur. 

Haltenhof,  Gottfried,  i8th  century  German  instru- 
ment maker  of  Hanau ;  made  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  horns. 

Halter,  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  composer  and 
organist,  died  Apr.  10,  1806;  active  in  Konigsberg; 
wrote  piano,  vocal,  and  light  operatic  works. 

Halton  (real  name  Hess),  Theodore,  Austrian 
operetta  librettist,  born  Vienna,  June  30,  1875. 

Halvorsen,  Haldis,  Norwegian  singer,  born  Dale, 
Sondfjord,  Sept.  22,  1889;  pupil  of  Marie  Irgens,  El- 
len Gulbranson  and  Grace  Morris.  She  made  tours  of 
Norway,  appeared  in  opera  at  Oslo,  and  was  heard  in 
Berlin  in  1922.  Her  most  important  roles  were  Eliza- 
beth in  Wagner's  Tannhauser  and  Recha  in  Halevy's 
La  Juvue. 

Halvorsen,  Johan,  Norwegian  conductor,  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Drammen,  Norway,  Mar.  15,  1864; 
died  Dec.  4,  1935.  He  studied  under  Lindberg,  Nord- 
quist,  Brodsky,  Albert  Becker  and  Cesar  Thomson.  In 
1887  he  became  concertmaster  of  the  Harmonic  at 
Bergen,  and  also  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  Later  he  taught  at  Helsingfors,  and 
after  a  recital  debut  at  Berlin  in  1902,  and  another  at 
Liege,  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts  at  Bergen;  he  also  became  director  of  the 
National  Theatre  at  Christiania.  His  works  are  in- 
fluenced by  Grieg,  who  became  his  uncle  by  marriage. 
They  include  a  cantata,  a  violin  concerto,  three  suites 
for  violin  and  piano,  and  incidental  music  for  plays. 

Halvorsen,  Leif ,  Norwegian  composer,  violinist,  mu- 
sic critic,  and  conductor,  born  in  Oslo,  July  26,  1887; 
studied  with  Witek  and  Leopold  Auer;  wrote  songs, 
piano,  orchestral,  and  dramatic  works. 

Ham,  Albert,  English  organist,  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Bath,  1858;  pupil  of 
Hewitt  and  Pyne.  After  holding  several  positions  as 
conductor  and  organist,  he  went  to  Toronto  where  he 
became  organist  at  St.  James'  Cathedral.  He  was  mu- 
sical examiner  for  Toronto  University,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Canadian  Guild  of  Organists.  His 
works  include  church  music,  part  songs  and  several 
textbooks. 

Hamaiek,  Jos,  see  Neswadba,  Jos. 

Hamal,  Henri  Guillaume,  Belgian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Liege  in  1685;  died  there,  Dec.  3,  1752. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Lambert  Pietkin  and  was  musical 
director  at  important  Belgian  churches.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  Italian  music  into 
Belgium.  He  wrote  motets,  Italian  and  French  can- 
tatas, and  songs  in  the  patois  of  Liege. 

Hamal,  Jean  Noel,  Belgian  composer  and  choirmas- 
ter, born  Liege,  Dec.  23,  1709;  died  there,  Nov.  26, 
1778.  His  works  include  the  oratorios,  Jonas,  David 
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and  Jonathan  and  Judith,  also  orchestral,  vocal,  and 
operatic  works. 

Hamann,  Ernst,  German  teacher,  composer  and  mu- 
sic critic,  died  Dessau,  Dec.  15,  1930,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

Hambacher,  Josepha,  see  Dussek,  Frans. 

Hambleu,  Bernard,  English  composer,  conductor 
and  music  teacher,  born  Yeovil,  July  14,  1877.  He 
studied  in  England  and  Germany,  and  after  conducting 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  in  England,  went  to  Can- 
ada, and  thence  the  United  States,  where  he  settled  in 
New  York  in  1917.  Some  of  his  songs  have  enjoyed 
popularity. 

Hambourg,  Boris,  Russian  violoncellist,  brother  of 
Mark  and  Jan,  born  Voronezh,  Dec.  27,  1884.  His 
parents  moved  to  London  in  1891,  and  he  studied  there 
with  his  father  and  Walenn.  He  then  went  to  the  Hoch 
Conservatory  in  Frankfort  where  he  worked  with  Hugo 
Becker  and  Ivan  Knorr.  He  made  his  debut  at  Pyr- 
mont  in  1903,  and  then  toured  extensively  alone  or 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Mark,  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  England,  Germany,  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa.  In  191 1  he  established  a  music  school 
in  Toronto  with  his  father,  and  brother  Jan. 

Hambourg,  Jan,  brother  of  Boris,  Russian  violinist, 
born  Voronezh,  Aug.  27,  1882.  He  studied  in  London 
with  Sauret  and  Wilhelmj,  at  Frankfort  with  Heer- 
mann,  at  Prague  with  Sevcik,  and  at  Brussels  with 
Ysaye,  and  made  his  debut  in  Berlin  in  1905.  He 
toured  Germany,  France,  Holland,  England  and  Amer- 
ica, and  then  settled  in  New  York. 

Hambourg,  Mark,  brother  of  Boris  H.,  Russian  pi- 
anist, born  Voronezh,  June  i,  1879.  He  studied  with 
his  father,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of  nine  with 
the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Society.  After  touring  as  a 
child  prodigy,  he  studied  with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna, 
and  made  his  virtuoso  debut  in  1895.  Following  his 
tours  of  Australia  and  Germany,  he  appeared  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1899.  Later  he 
toured  four  times  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
twice  in  South  Africa.  He  is  frequently  compared  in 
technic  and  personality  with  Rubinstein,  has  a  pro- 
digious memory,  and  a  repertoire  of  forty  concertos 
and  over  eight  hundred  other  pieces. 

Hambourg,  Michael,  Russian  pianist,  born  at  Yaro- 
slav  in  1856;  died  Toronto,  Canada,  June  18,  1916. 
He  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Con- 
servatories, and  in  1880  taught  piano  at  the  latter. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  London  in  1891  due  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  son  Mark  as  a  pianist  there,  and  in  1911 
established  the  Hambourg  Conservatory  in  Toronto 
with  his  sons  Boris  and  Jan. 

Hamboys  (Hanboys),  John,  1 5th  century  English 
theoretical  writer,  flourished  about  1470.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Englishmen  to  be  given  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Doc.,  and  wrote  an  important  Latin  treatise  giving  an 
account  of  the  musical  notation  of  the  time.  It  dis- 


cusses in  great  detail  the  form  of  notation  as  used  by 
Franco,  and  takes  exception,  in  many  cases,  to  his 
theories,  giving  a  new  set  of  names  to  the  notes  of 
various  lengths,  and  abolishing  some  of  his  terms. 

Hambrock,  Mathilde,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser. Her  compositions  include  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces  and  songs. 

Hamburg,  a  German  city,  musically  important  from 
the  i6th  century.    It  is  one  of  the  leading  operatic  cen- 
ters of  the  world,  and  is  also  important  for  its  orches- 
tral and  choral  music  and  its  Conservatory.    The  citv 
directors  usually  had  charge  of  the  music  in  the  city 
churches.    Outstanding  directors  have  included  Schop, 
Selle,  Chr.  Bernhard,  Telemann,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach,  C.  F.  G.  Schwencke  and  Hanke.    Hamburg  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  regular  German  opera,  established 
in  1678  by  Reincken  in  a  theatre  in  the  Gansemarkt. 
The  first  production  was  Jakob  Theile's  opera  Adam 
und  Eva.     Reinhard  Keiser  directed  it  from  1695  to 
1706,  composing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  operas  for 
production  there.    German  opera  ceased  in  1738;  two 
years  later  Italian  opera  was  introduced.     Later  con- 
ductors at  the  Stadttheatre  have  included  Weingartner, 
Mahler,  Lohse,  Stransky,  and  Klemperer.    The  Neue 
Oper  is  also   devoted  to   operatic  productions.     The 
leading  churches,  besides  the  Cathedral  which  was  de- 
molished in  1805,  include  the  Jacobikirche,  where  Prae- 
torius  and  Hieronymus   were   organists.     The  Sing- 
akademie  founded  in  1819  and  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, founded  in  1828,  are  the  oldest  societies.    Von 
Bulow  was  the  first  conductor  of  the  Subscription  Con- 
certs founded  in  1886;  he  was  succeeded  by  Nikisch 
in  1894.    The  Hamburg  Conservatory  was  founded  in 
1873,  and  the  Brahms  Conservatory  in  1908.     Many 
'musicians,    including    Praetorius,    Felix    Mendelssohn 
and  Johannes  Brahms,  were  born  in  Hamburg. 

Hamburg,  Georg,  contemporary  Russian  violin 
maker,  who  works  in  New  York  City.  He  spent  many 
years  working  in  Philadelphia  and  Minneapolis,  before 
founding  his  own  business  in  New  York.  His  instru- 
ments are  built  from  a  model  which  includes  charac- 
teristics of  both  Stradivarius  and  Bergonzi  violins,  and 
have  an  excellent  tone.  They  are  both  branded  and 
labeled. 

Hamburg,  Grigorij  Semenowitsch,  Polish  composer 
of  film  music  and  chamber  music,  born  Warsaw,  Oct. 
22,  1900.  He  studied  with  Mjaskowsky. 

Hamburg  String  Quartet,  contemporary  German 
string  quartet,  founded  at  Hamburg  in  1922,  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  Hamburg  Trio.  The  personnel  was 
composed  of  Ottoman  Borwitzki,  first  violin;  August 
Langbein,  second  violin ;  Willy  Geyersbach,  viola ;  and 
Paul  Barth,  violoncello. 

Hamel,  Eduard,  German  composer,  violinist,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1811 ;  died  there  in 
1888. 
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Hamel,  Fred,  French  writer  on  music,  born  Paris, 
Feb.  19,  I9°3-  ^e  stu(iied  in  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Giessen, 
and  has  lived  in  Berlin  since  1929.  He  has  written  on 
the  psalm  compositions  of  Johann  Rosenmiiller,  and 
edited  his  works  and  the  Atlantis  Book  of  Music. 

Hamel,  Margarete,  see  S chick,  Margarete  Luise. 

Hamel,  Marie  Pierre,  French  organ  expert,  born 
Auneuil,  Oise,  Feb.  24,  1786;  died  at  Beauvais  after 
1870.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  with  schoolboy  imple- 
ments, he  constructed  a  small  organ  of  three  octaves, 
and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  restored  the  i6th  century 
organ  of  the  village  church  so  satisfactorily  that  he  was 
especially  complimented.  He  prepared  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  principal  organs  in  France  for  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship.  He 
wrote  a  monumental  treatise  on  organ  construction. 

Hamelle,  Jacques,  French  music  publisher  who  died 
in  1917.  In  1877  he  acquired  the  music  publishing 
firm  of  J.  Maho,  which  had  been  founded  in  1855. 
Upon  Hamelle's  death,  his  children  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. The  catalogue  of  the  firm  contains  the  names  of 
Saint-Saens,  Faure,  Franck,  Le  Couppey,  Widor,  Vin- 
cent d'Indy  and  Pierne. 

Hamerik  (real  name  Hammerich),  Asger,  Danish 
composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  8,  1843 ;  died  Fred- 
eriksberg,  July  12,  1923.  He  studied  with  Gade, 
Matthison-Hansen  and  Haberbier,  and  then  with  von 
Biilow  and  Berlioz.  He  received  a  gold  medal  for  his 
Hymne  de  la  Paix  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1871 
became  director  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  Peabody 
concerts,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  knighted  by  the 
King  of  Denmark  in  1890.  His  compositions  include 
the  operas  Tovelille  and  Hjalmar  and  Ingeborg,  six 
symphonies,  choral  trilogies,  a  requiem  and  five  North- 
em  Suites  for  orchestra. 

Hamerik,  Ebbe,  Danish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Copenhagen,  Sept.  5,  1898;  studied  with  his  father 
Asger  H.,  and  Frank  V.  van  der  Stucken.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  piano,  operatic,  orchestral,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Hamers,  Adrianus  Petrus,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Tilburg,  July  14,  1871 ;  wrote  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Hamerton,  William  Henry,  English  (of  Irish  par- 
entage) composer,  singer  and  teacher,  •  born  Notting- 
bam»  J79S ;  died  Calcutta  after  1829. 

Hamilton,  Anna  Heuermann,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can pianist,  lecturer  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.  She  studied  at  the  American  College  of 
Music  there,  and  then  taught  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
also  writing  theoretical  works  on  piano  and  harmony, 
and  one  on  Hymn  Tune  Playing. 

Hamilton,  Clarence  Grant,  American  organist, 
writer  and  composer,  born  Providence,  June  9,  1865. 
He  studied  the  piano  under  Foote,  Hoffman,  Dann- 
reuther  and  Matthay ;  his  teacher  in  organ  playing  was 
Macdougall,  and  he  learned  theory  from  Chadwick. 
He  was  organist  successively  in  several  churches,  and 
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in  1904  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  music  at 
Wellesley  College.  He  lectured  at  Boston  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  books  on  history,  piano  teaching, 
acoustics,  and  musical  appreciation  and  has  written 
several  choruses. 

Hamilton,  James  Alexander,  English  theorist  and 
music  writer,  born  at  London  in  1785 ;  died  there,  Aug. 
2,  1845.  He  gained  his  education  through  the  books 
in  his  father's  second-hand  book  store.  He  translated 
Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue  and  Baillot's 
Method  for  the  Violin,  and  wrote  many  elementary 
works  and  useful  catechisms  such  as  Singing,  Organ, 
Rudiments  of  Harmony  and  Thoroughbass,  Counter- 
point, Melody  and  Composition,  The  Art  of  Writing' 
far  an  Orchestra  and  of  Playing  from  Score. 

Hamlet,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Michel 
Carre  and  Jules  Barbier,  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
first  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  Mar.  9,  1868. 
The  story  is :  Hamlet  is  highly  incensed  at  his  mother, 
Queen  Gertrud,  for  having  married  Claudius  only  two 
months  after  his  father's  death  by  poisoning.  As 
Polonius  has  to  leave  for  foreign  shores  he  places  his 
daughter  Ophelia  in  Hamlet's  care.  After  Hamlet  has 
had  a  love  scene  with  Ophelia,  his  father's  ghost  ap- 
pears telling  him  that  Claudius  murdered  him  so  that 
he  could  marry  Gertrud,  and  become  King  of  Den- 
mark; he  calls  upon  Hamlet  to  avenge  his  murder. 
At  the  end  of  a  play,  performed  in  the  castle  garden, 
Hamlet  accuses  Claudius  of  his  father's  death.  Later 
he  hears  a  conversation,  between  Polonius  and  his 
mother,  from  which  he  gathers  that  Polonius  is  also 
guilty.  When  Ophelia's  hand  is  offered  to  Hamlet, 
he  refuses  the  innocent  girl,  who  grieves  and  becomes 
mad,  drowning  herself  in  the  lake.  Hamlet's  father's 
ghost  again  appears,  and  urges  his  son  to  revenge 
him.  Later  in  Helsingfors  churchyard,  Hamlet  meets 
Ophelia's  brother,  Laertes,  but  their  duel  is  interrupted 
by  her  funeral  procession.  Hamlet  seeks  out  Claudius 
and  kills  him;  the  people  then  proclaim  him  King  of 
Denmark. 

Hamlet,  a  tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare,  which 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  an  opera  by  many  com- 
posers of  different  nationalities.  Probably  the  earliest 
opera  to  use  the  tragic  story  was  produced  at  Venice  in 
1705,  with  a  libretto  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  music  by 
Francesco  Gasparini.  This  was  followed  by  Domenico 
Scarlatti's  Hamlet,  which  had  its  first  performance  at 
Rome  in  1715.  Undoubtedly  the  best  known  opera  on 
this  theme  is  that  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  on  a  libretto 
by  Carre  and  Barbier.  This  was  produced  at  Paris  in 
1860;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  work, 
on  the  same  subject  was  being  composed  simultaneously 
in  Paris  by  Aristide.Hegnard,  to  a  libretto  by  Pierre 
de  Garal.  This  work  naturally  suffered  by  the  success 
of  the  Thomas  work,  and  was  never  produced.  The 
Italian  composer,  Franco  Faccio,  produced  an  Amleto 
at  Genoa  in  1865,  with  a  book  by  Boito  closely  follow- 
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ing  the  play,  Alexandra  Stadfeldt,  a  Belgian  com- 
poser, produced  a  lyric  drama,  Hamlet,  with  a  book  by 
Jules  Guillaume  at  "Bonn  in  1881.  Many  sets  of  inci- 
dental music  have  also  been  composed  for  dramatic 
revivals,  that  of  Tschaikowsky,  for  a  special  perform- 
ance in  Petrograd,  being  the  best  known,  comprising 
an  overture,  entr'actes  and  complete  incidental  music. 
It??was  of  course  inevitable  that  Tschaikowsky  should 
be  drawn  to  Hamlet,  and  he  expressed  his  understand- 
ing beautifully  in  his  fantasy  overture,  Hamlet,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Edvard  Grieg.  Other  incidental  music 
includes  a  Funeral  March  by  Carl  Armbruster,  used 
by  Forbes-Robertson  in  his  revival,  the  rest  of  the 
music  being  the  Tschaikowsky  works.  Norman  O'Neill 
wrote  an  overture  and  incidental  music  for  the  Martin 
Harvey  production  in  1907;  Karl  Heinrich  Graun  did 
the  same  for  a  German  revival;  and  the  Abbe  Georg 
Vogler  for  an  earlier  German  performance,  given  at 
Mannheim  in  17/9.  Alexander  Dumas  and  Paul 
Meurice  made  a  French  version  (for  which  Victorin  de 
Joncieres  wrote  the  music),  produced  in  1867;  George 
Henschel  contributed  preludes,  ghost  music,  a  Danish 
March  and  fanfares  to  Herbert  Tree's  revival.  Niels 
W.  Gade  composed  a  Hamlet  Overture;  Franz  Liszt 
a  symphonic  poem,  Hamlet,  completed  in  1859  J  Edward 
German  a  symphonic  poem  of  the  same  name,  played 
at  Birmingham  in  1897 ;  Edward  MacDowell  two  sym- 
phonic poems,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  dedicated  respec- 
tively to  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry;  and  Berlioz, 
a  Ballad  for  two  female  voices,  La  Mart  d'Ophelie, 
to  his  own  text. 

Hamlin,  George  John,  American  tenor,  born  Elgin, 
III,  Sept.  20,  1868;  died  Jan.  n,  1923;  studied  voice 
with  various  American  and  European  teachers,  and 
made  his  debut  with  the  St.  Louis  Choral  Society,  sing- 
ing in  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise,  subsequently 
appearing  with  many  of  the  foremost  choral  societies 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  propagandist  for  the 
songs  of  Richard  Strauss  and  the  first  to  introduce 
them  to  America.  He  lived  in  Germany  for  a  while 
and  upon  his  return  made  a  successful  operatic  debut 
in  Victor  Herbert's  Natoma  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15, 
1911.  He  also  appeared  in  Tosca,  Carmen,  Madame 
Butterfly  and  other  operas. 

Hamm,  Adolf,  Swiss  organist  and  choral  conductor, 
born  Wickersheim,  near  Strasbourg,  Mar.  9,  1882; 
studied  with  E.  Munch,  H.  Reimann,  and  Karl  Straube ; 
founder  of  the  Bach  Chorus  at  the  Basel  Conservatory. 

Hamm,  Johann  Valentine,  German  composer,  born 
Winterhausen,  May  n,  i8n;  died  Wiirzburg,  Dec. 
21,  1875.  He  was  a  concertmaster  and  theatre  music 
director  in  Wiirzburg,  and  composed  potpourris,  dances 
and  marches. 

Hamma,  Benjamin,  German  composer,  teacher,  di- 
rector and  conductor,  born  Dreisslingen,  Wiirttemberg, 
Oct.  10,  1831.  His  works  include  an  opera,  Zarrisko, 
piano  pieces,  part  songs  and  songs. 


Hamma,  Franz  Xaver,  German  composer,  pianist, 
organist,  teacher  and  director,  born  Wehingen,  Wiirt- 
temberg, Dec.  3,  1835  >"  died»  19 X8. 

Hammacher,  Erich,  German  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  May  14,  1884.  He  was  leader  of  the  "West-' 
falian  Trio"  in  Minister,  and  is  now  conductor  of  the 
Music  Verein  in  Trier. 

Hammel,  Stephan,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Gissigheim,  Baden,  Dec.  21,  1756;  died  Veits- 
hochheim,  Feb.  i,  1830.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk 
and  wrote  much  church  music. 

Hammer  (Fr.,  tnarteau;  Ger.,  Hammer;  It.,  mar- 
tello),  a  contrivance  used  to  produce  sound  in  many 
musical  instruments.  It  is  a  part  of  the  pianoforte 
action  which  strikes  the  strings  and  produces  the  tone. 
The  pianoforte  hammer  is  like  any  other  hammer; 
sometimes  the  shank  is  glued  into  a  butt  that  forms  its 
axis,  or  is  widened  out  and  hinged,  which  has  the  same 
effect.  The  head  is  covered  with  leather  and  felt ;  it  is 
controlled  by  an  ingenious  leverage  mechanism  which 
softens  or  intensifies  the  volume  of  sound. 

Hammer,  Adolf,  modern  organ  builder ;  firm  of  Furt- 
wangler  &  Hammer. 

Hammer,  Birger,  Norwegian  pianist,  born  Bergen, 
Mar.  6,  1884;  studied  with  Martin  Knutzen,  Arthur 
Schnabel,  and  Wilh.  Klatte ;  active  in  Berlin  as  concert 
pianist. 

Hammer,  Franz  Xaver,  German  composer,  violon- 
cellist and  viola  da  gambist,  born  Oettingen,  about  mid- 
dle 1 8th  century;  died  about  1813. 

Hammer,  Georg,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Herlheim,  Franconia,  May  I,  1811;  studied  at 
Frohlich's  Institute,  Wiirzburg,  where  he  became  musi- 
cal director  at  St.  Michael's  Church.  He  wrote  many 
pieces  of  church  music,  also  songs,  dances  and  marches. 
Hammer,  Heinrich  Albert  Eduard,  German  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Erfurt,  Thuringia,  Oct.  27, 
1862 ;  studied  under  A.  Pott,  H.  Ritter,  Viardot-Garcia 
and  Marsick.  He  conducted  the  Amsterdam  String 
Quartet,  the  Euterpe  mixed  chorus  at  The  Hague,  and 
the  Municipal  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Bochum,  West- 
phalia; also  founded  and  conducted  the  Lausanne  and 
Gothenburg  symphony  orchestras.  In  1908  he  came 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  started  and  directed 
the  Washington  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Hammer,  Karl  Louis,  German  composer,  born 
Zwickau,  Sept.  23,  1877.  He  studied  with  Draeseke. 
His  works  include  operas,  operettas,  stage  music,  four 
symphonies,  two  suites,  orchestral  variations,  orchestral 
fantasies,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Hammer,  Marie  von,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser. Her  compositions  include  a  Romanza  for  piano 
and  violoncello,  and  various  songs. 

Hammer,  Willi,  German  composer,  born  Oct.  14, 
1906.     He  is  municipal  music  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Landesorchestra,  in  Nordmark.     His  composi- 
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tions  include  two  oratorios,  songs,  chamber  music  and 
piano  pieces. 

Hammerich,  Angul,  Danish  musicologist,  born  Co- 
penhagen, Nov.  25,  1848;  died  there,  Apr.  26,  1931.  He 
studied  the  'cello  under  Rtidinger  and  Neruda.  Later 
he  was  music  critic  of  the  Nationaltidende,  lectured, 
was  professor  of  musical  science  at  the  Copenhagen 
University  and  founded  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Musi- 
cal Instruments.  His  many  writings  include  Mediaeval 
Musical  Relics  of  Denmark  and  Danish  History  of 
Music  Until  About  1700. 

Hammerich,  Asger,  see  Hamerik,  Asger. 

"Hammerklavier,"  the  name  used  by  Beethoven  on 
his  sonata  Op.  106;  this  sonata  may  have  been  affected 
in  its  composition  in  1818  by  the  gift  of  a  piano  made 
to  Beethoven  by  John  Broadwood.  It  was  published 
by  Artaria  of  Vienna,  Sept.  1819,  and  dedicated  to 
Archduke  Rudolph,  Beethoven's  pupil.  The  sonata  be- 
longed in  a  special  sense  to  the  Archduke,  for  the  first 
two  movements  of  it  were  presented  to  him  on  his  birth- 
day, and  the  sketch  of  a  piece  for  solo  and  chorus  exists 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  first  movement  is  set  to 
the  words  "Vivat  Rudolphus."  The  Archduke  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  play  the  sonata;  Beethoven  did 
not  use  the  expression  Hammerklavier  on  either  of  his 
other  great  sonatas  Op.  101  or  Op.  109. 

Haminerschlag,  Hans,  Hungarian  composer,  organ- 
ist, writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  conductor,  born 
Prague,  Dec.  10,  1885;  studied  with  Hans  Koessler 
and  Antalffy  in  Budapest;  composed  piano  and  organ 
works,  also  wrote  biography  and  essays  on  J.  S.  Bach. 

Hammerschmidt,  -Andreas,  Czechoslovakian  com- 
poser, born  in  Briix  in  1612;  died  Zittau,  Oct.  29,  1675. 
He  was  a  pupil  at  Schandau,  Saxony,  of  Stephen  Otto. 
In  1633  he  became  organist  for  the  Count  von  Biinau, 
at  Castle  Weesenstein,  where  his  first  known  work,  a 
piece  for  eight  voices  in  celebration  of  the  Saxon  vic- 
tory at  Liegnitz,  was  published.  In  1639  he  became 
organist  at  Zittau,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  As  a  renowned  musician,  Hammerschmidt 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  day.  He  is  one  of  the  most  important  predeces- 
sors of  Bach,  and  his  device  of  alternating  texts  of 
prayer  with  answering  texts  of  comfort,  sung  by  dif- 
ferent voices,  was  extensively  used  by  the  great  German 
master  in  his  church  cantatas.  There  is  much  of  quiet 
devotion  in  Hammerschmidt's  sacred  music,  and  he 
wrote  a  number  of  simple  chorale  tunes  which  are  used 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  today,  such  as  Meinen  Jesum 
lass  ich  nicht  and  Meine  Seele  Gott  erhebet. 

Hammerschmidt,  Bernhard,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Plauen,  May  9,  1876.  He  is  a  teacher, 
cantor,  organist  and  choral  conductor  in  Plauen,  and 
his  compositions  include  dance  pieces,  male  choruses, 
and  songs.  He  also  edited  folk  songs. 


Hammerstein,  Oscar,  German  impresario,  born  at 
Berlin  in  1847;  died  New  York,  Aug.  i,  1919.  He 
went  to  the  United  States  in  1863,  and  gradually  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  figures  in  American  opera. 
After  pursuing  other  activities,  including  theatrical  man- 
agement, he  built  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and 
opened  it  on  Dec.  3,  1906;  it  immediately  became  a 
serious  rival  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which 
was  compelled  to  buy  the  Hammerstein  interests  in 
1910  with  the  stipulation  he  should  not  produce  operas 
in  the  United  States  for  ten  years.  He  introduced  a 
number  of  brilliant  singers  and  some  of  the  best  of  mod- 
ern operas;  further  details  will  be  found  in  the  suc- 
ceeding article,  Hammerstein  Opera  Company. 

Hammerstein  Opera  Company,  American  opera 
company,  located  at  New  York  City.  On  Dec.  3,  1906, 
Oscar  Hammerstein  opened  his  Manhattan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  City  as  a  direct  rival  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  This  house,  located  on  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  proved  to  be  the  only  serious 
rival  the  Metropolitan  ever  had  in  its  long  existence. 
Under  the  capable  conductorship  of  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panini,  Hammerstein  succeeded  in  presenting  produc- 
tions of  as  great  artistry  as  were  offered  at  the  Metro- 
politan; his  singers  were  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
included  such  names  as  Emma  Calve,  Nellie  Melba, 
Alessandro  Bonci,  Maurice  Renaud,  Clotilde  Bressler- 
Gianoli,  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  Mary  Garden  and  John 
McCormack.  The  opening  performance  was  of  /  Puri- 
tani,  and  in  the  four  seasons  of  its  existence,  the  com- 
pany produced  many  fine  works,  including  the  first 
New  York  productions  of  Debussy's  Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande,  Charpentier's  Louise  and  Richard  Strauss'  Elek- 
tra  and  Salome.  The  main  trouble  with  the  artistic 
success  in  the  company  was  probably  Hammerstein's 
inability  to  build  up  a  German  wing ;  he  never  offered  a 
performance  in  German,  and  only  a  very  few  presen- 
tations of  Wagner  in  French.  However,  his  French 
operas  were  unexcelled,  and  at  length  the  Metropolitan 
was  compelled  to  buy  him  out  in  the  spring  of  1910 
for  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars,  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  refrain  from  producing  opera  in  the  city  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  He  died  in  1919,  just  before  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  while  he  was  busy  making 
plans  for  resuming  operatic  productions  in  New  York. 

Hammig,  Wilhelm  Hermann,  German  violin  maker, 
born  Markneukirchen,  Mar.  25,  1838;  died  Leipzig, 
Aug.  18,  1925.  He  studied  with  Carl  Grimms  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Hammond,  Richard,  English  composer,  born  Kent, 
Aug.  26,  1896.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  attended 
the  Yale  School  of  Music,  and  later  studied  with  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris.  He  was  the  founder,  and  became 
vice-president  of  the  "Composers'  Music  Corporation." 
He  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Composers'  executive 
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board,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  musical  journals. 
His  compositions  include  the  ballets  Fiesta  (1929)  and 
Carnival  (1931),  the  orchestral  works  Five  Chinese 
Fairy  Tales  (1921),  Voyage  to  the  East  (1926),  The 
Sea  of  Heaven  (1929),  West  Indian  Dances  (1930), 
Orchestration  of  Elizabethan  Love  Songs  (1925),  as 
well  as  choral  works,  madrigals  and  chamber  music. 
He  wrote  a  third  Ballet  (1935)  and  two  orchestral 
suites  (1937). 

Hammond,  William  Churchill,  American  organist, 
born  Rockville,  Conn.,  Nov.  25,  1860.  He  studied  with 
Allen  in  Hartford  and  S.  P.  Warren  in  New  York. 
Besides  giving  a  notable  series  of  recitals  at  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
been  organist  since  1885,  he  has  taught  since  1890  at 
Smith  College,  and  became  professor  and  head  of  the 
music  department  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  in  1900. 
His  interpretations  of  works  by  French  composers  have 
been  highly  praised. 

Hammond  Organ,  an  invention  of  Laurens  Ham- 
mond of  Chicago,  first  introduced  in  Apr.  1935.  It 
produces  a  wide  variety  of  sustained  musical  tones  of 
a  type  primarily  suited  to  the  playing  of  organ  music, 
and  its  two  manual  and  pedal  console  calls  for  the  play- 
ing technique  of  an  organist ;  yet  it  is  entirely  electrical 
in  operation  and  makes  no  use  of  pipes,  reeds,  wind 
pressure  or  other  purely  mechanical  devices  for  tone 
production.  Its  electrical  nature  makes  possible  an  ab- 
solutely instantaneous  touch  response,  and  extraordi- 
nary dynamic  range;  it  also  stays  perpetually  in  tune. 

The  instrument  is  based  on  the  established  theory 
that  the  quality  or  timbre  of  any  musical  tone  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  "partials"  (harmonics 
or  overtones)  present  and  the  relative  intensity  of  each 
partial. 

The  Hammond  console  houses  a  series  of  ninety-one 
small  electrical  generators,  each  one  producing  a  simple 
alternating  current  of  a  frequency  (cycles  per  second) 
corresponding  to  a  note  of  the  chromatic  scale  between 
G  and  FJ».  These  tiny  generators  are  driven  by  a 
synchronous  motor  which,  by  its  electrical  nature,  can 
turn  at  only  one  speed.  Therefore,  the  generated  fre- 
quencies cannot  vary  and  the  instrument  remains  con- 
stantly in  tune. 

When  a  manual  key  is  depressed,  nine  circuits  are 
closed  by  contacts  which  connect  to  generator  frequen- 
cies corresponding  to  nine  harmonic  partials  of  the 
note  being  played.  By  means  of  a  simple  system  of 
sliders  or  "drawbars"  the  organist  may  regulate  the 
intensity  of  each  partial  to  any  one  of  nine  degrees  of 
intensities  between  zero  and  maximum.  Thus  timbres 
may  be  produced  suitable  for  the  widest  variety  of 
musical  purposes.  An  additional  system  of  switches 
or  "preset  keys"  for  each  manual  are  arranged  so  that 
each  switch  will  carry  with  it  a  complete  tone  quality 
of  the  more  commonly  used  type.  These  switches  are 
employed  for  quick  changes  in  registration  in  the  same 


manner  as  the  "combination  pistons"  of  the  pipe  or- 
gan. 

The  console  itself  is  small  and  quite  portable.  N0 
musical  sounds  are  actually  produced  at  the  console; 
rather,  the  electrical  impulses  generated  and  controlled 
within  the  console  are  carried  by  means  of  a  cable  to  a 
"tone  cabinet"  which  is  remotely  located.  This  tone 
cabinet  contains  the  amplifier  and  dynamic  loud  speaker 
equipment  necessary  to  translate  the  electrical  impulses 
into  musical  sounds  of  sufficient  volume. 

An  expression  pedal  is  provided  for  controlling  the 
volume  over  a  wide  range  and  many  striking  dynamic 
effects  may  be  introduced  by  the  skillful  use  of  this 
sensitive  swell.  The  tremulant  is  of  the  "volume  pul- 
sation" type  and  may  be  regulated  to  any  desired  in- 
tensity while  playing. 

Devotees  of  the  Hammond  Organ  do  not  regard  it 
as  a  device  for  mere  imitation  of  organ-stops  or  orches- 
tral instruments.  It  is  distinctly  a  new  musical  instru- 
ment, and,  although  it  produces  tones  characteristic  of 
the  familiar  Flute,  Reed,  String  and  Diapason  fami- 
lies, this  does  not  imply  that  any  of  the  specific  tones 
of  these  families — as  produced  by  other  musical  instru- 
ments— are  precisely  duplicated.  To  the  contrary,  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  the  tones  of  the  Hammond  fre- 
quently lack  certain  characteristics  which  many  critics 
regard  as  undesirable  in  other  instruments — such  as  the 
hiss  of  wind,  the  buzz  of  reeds  or  the  unevenness  of 
speech.  In  any  event,  it  seems  certain  that  every  Ham- 
mond timbre  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument  and  not  sus- 
ceptible to  more  than  a  general  comparison  to  the 
timbre  of  any  other  instrument. 

The  Hammond  Organ  has  been  widely  accepted  by 
churches,  educational  institutions,  symphony  orchestras 
and  prominent  musicians.  Perhaps  of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance is  the  fact  that  it  has  engendered  a  widespread 
interest  in  organ  playing  as  a  recreation;  its  compact- 
ness and  economic  advantages  make  it  available  for  use 
in  the  home. 

Hampe,  Johann  Samuel,  organist  and  composer, 
born  Lucine,  Silesia,  Nov.  11,  1770;  died  Oppeln,  June 
9,  1823.  He  founded  a  vocal  school  at  Glogau,  where 
he  conducted  important  concerts.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  a  cantata,  hymns  and  instrumental  music. 

Hampel,  Alexander,  Austrian  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  27,  1893.  He  studied  at 
the  Vienna  Academy,  and  became  music  director  and 
choirmaster  of  the  University  Church  there.  His  com- 
positions include  stage  works,  church  music,  choruses, 
some  with  orchestra,  songs,  and  piano  pieces. 

Hampel,  Anton  Joseph,  German  horn  player,  died 
Dresden,  Mar.  30,  1771.  He  played  in  the  Dresden 
court  chapel,  where  he  was  famous  as  a  horn  virtuoso. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  crooks  which  change 
the  fundamental  note  of  the  horn.  Punto  was  his  most 
famous  pupil. 
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Hampel,  Camillo,  Moravian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Jan.  22,  1888,  at  Schollschitz.  He  is  an  organist 
and  concert  pianist  in  Briinn,  and  has  composed  church 
music,  choruses,  orchestral  pieces  and  six  piano  sonatas. 

Hampel,  Hans,  Austrian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Prague..  Oct.  5,  1822;  died  there,  Mar.  30,  1884. 

Hampeln,  i8th  century  violinist  and  composer,  was 
music  director  at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Fiirsten- 
berg  at  Donaueschingen,  and  was  famous  as  a  com- 
poser in  his  day. 

Hampeln,  Karl  von,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Mannheim,  Jan.  30,  1765;  died  Stuttgart,  Nov. 
23.  i834-  **e  was  a  we^  kn°wn  violinist  and  quartet 
player,  and  composed  a  concertante  for  four  violins 
with  orchestra,  a  violin  concerto,  etc. 

Hampson,  Denis,  see  Hempson,  Danis. 

Hampton,  Hope,  American  soprano,  born  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  She  made  her  debut  with  the  Philadelphia 
Grand  Opera  Co.,  Dec.  28,  1928.  A  year  later  she 
appeared  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris.  Later  she  was 
heard  with  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Opera 
Companies  and  in  concert. 

Hampton,  John,  isth  century  English  composer  and 
organist. 

Hanacca,  a  Moravian  dance  in  24  time,  similar  to  the 
polonaise. 

Hanard  (Henart),  Martin,  composer,  canon  and 
conductor  at  Cambrai  in  1477. 

Hanboys,  John,  see  Hamboys,  John. 

Hanby,  B.  R.,  igth  century  American  composer  of 
negro-minstrel  songs. 

Hanchett,  Dr.  Henry  Granger,  American  teacher, 
organist  and  lecturer,  born  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29, 
1853;  died  Massachusetts,  Aug.  19,  1918.  He  was  in- 
tended for  a  medical  career  but  turned  to  music,  study- 
ing for  ten  years  with  E.  Held,  and  then  with  Good- 
rich, Sherwood,  Kullak,  Virgil  and  Mason.  He  was 
connected  with  many  important  musical  institutions, 
and  with  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York,  gave 
many  lecture-recitals,  including  three  hundred  in  New 
York  alone,  and  was  organist  at  several  New  York 
churches.  He  also  invented  the  "Sostenuto"  or  third 
pedal,  now  used  on  all  grand  pianos. 

Hancock,  organ  builder,  see  Crang  &  Hancock. 

Hand,  Ferdinand  Gotthelf,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  esthetics,  born  Plauen,  Saxony,  Feb. 
I5»  1786;  died  Jena,  Mar.  14,  1851. 

Hand  Bassel  or  Handbassl  (Ger.),  an  obsolete 
stringed  bowed  instrument  somewhat  larger  than  the 
viola;  it  was  also  known  as  the  Bierbass. 

Hand  Bells,  small  bells  fitted  with  clappers  and 
springs ;  handles  or  loops  of  leather  permit  them  to  be 
held  in  the  hand,  and  struck  by  either  an  up  or  down 
movement.  They  are  used  for  tune-playing  and  prac- 
ticing change-ringing  methods.  There  are  sets  of  hand 


bells  tuned  chromatically ;  some  are  five  octaves  in  com- 
pass. 

Hand-harmonica,  another  name  for  the  accordion. 
Hand  Horn,  the  obsolete  predecessor  of  the  orches- 
tral valve  horn,  called  simply  "horn."  Its  discovery 
was  purely  accidental.  A  noted  horn  player  at  the  court 
of  Dresden  placed  cotton  in  the  bell  of  his  horn  to  palli- 
ate the  harshness  of  the  tone,  but  found  that  instead  he 
had  altered  its  pitch;  whereupon  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  the  notes  by  inserting  and  withdrawing  his 
hand,  hence  "hand  horn." 

Hand-Note,  a  stopped  tone,  i.e.,  a  tone  whose  pitch  is 
altered  by  inserting  the  hand  in  the  bell  of  a  horn. 

Hand-organ,  the  name  used  for  the  portable  barrel 
organ. 

Handel,  George  Frederick  (name  Anglicized  from 
Georg  Friedrich  Handel),  German  composer,  born  at 
Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  Feb.  23,   1685;  died  London, 
Apr.  14,  1759.    His  father,  Georg  Handel,  was  a  bar- 
ber, and  his  mother  (his  father's  second  wife)  was  the 
daughter  of   Georg  Taust,   Pastor  of  Giebichenstein, 
near  Halle.    The  name  has  been  spelled,  by  the  com- 
poser himself  and  others,  in  addition  to  the  two  versions 
given  above,  Hendel,  Hendal,  Hendeler,  Handeler  and 
Hendtler,  but  the  correct  spelling  is  Handel.    The  com- 
poser's father  was  a  thrifty  and  practical  business  man 
who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  his  son's  tak- 
ing up  such  an  uncertain  and  precarious  vocation  as 
music;  his  knowledge  of  worldly  affairs  led  him  to 
favor  some  business  or  profession  that  would  present 
brighter  prospects.     However,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  Saxe-Weissenf  els,  the  boy  had  an  opportunity 
to  try  the  chapel  organ,  and  the  Duke  was  so  im- 
pressed with  his  talent  that  he  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  the  elder  Handel  to  give  the  boy  a  musical  educa- 
tion.   With  many  misgivings,  the  father  gave  his  con- 
sent for  his  son  to  take  lessons  from  Zachau,  organist 
of  the  Liebf  rauenkirche  at  Halle.    This  study  continued 
for  a  period  of  three  years,   during  which  the  boy 
learned  harmony  and  counterpoint,  also  organ,  harpsi- 
chord, violin,  and  oboe  playing.    In  1696  Handel  visited 
Berlin,  where,   at  the  court   of   the  Electress    Sofia 
Charlotte,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  fine  Italian 
music  of  the  day.     It  appears  that  the  Princess  ex- 
pressed the  wish  for  him  to  study  in  Italy,  but  his 
father's  plans  for  an  excellent  general  education  were 
not  altered.    The  boy  returned  to  Halle  in  time  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  but  his  preparation  for  law  at  the 
University  of  Halle  was  continued  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  wishes.     It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world's  most  prolific 
composer,  Telemann,  with  whom  he  was  later  to  be 
more  closely  associated.    After  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  left,  resigned  a  position  as  organist,  and  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  opera, 
first  as  a  violinist  and  later  as  a  harpsichord  player. 
During  this  time  he  met  Mattheson,  who  befriended 
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him,  and  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  cordial  rivalry 
which  later  developed  into  an  unfriendly  competition, 
ending  in  a  duel  from  which  both  combatants  escaped 
unharmed.  In  1705  Handel's  first  operas,  Almira  and 
Nero,  were  produced  at  Hamburg.  About  this  time 
he  resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Italy  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gaston  de'  Medici.  How  such  a  trip  was 
financed  by  a  poor  musician  remains  one  of  the  un- 
solved mysteries  of  musical  history,  for  grave  doubt 
has  been  cast  upon  all  plausible  theories,  but  the  fact 
is  that  he  arrived  at  Florence,  and  stayed  at  the  home 
of  Ferdinand  dej  Medici,  where  he  composed  a  num- 
ber of  cantatas  to  Italian  words,  in  order  to  familiarize 
himself  with  using  the  new  language  in  musical  com- 
position. He  also  took  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  methods  of  the  great  contemporary  Italian  com- 
posers, Carissimi,  Leo,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  others. 
During  a  visit  to  Rome  he  wrote  two  Latin  psalms  and 
a  canticle,  after  which  he  returned  to  Florence,  where 
his  opera  Rodrigo  was  performed  with  great  success. 
After  making  a  short  stay  in  Venice,  Handel  visited 
Rome  a  second  time  in  1708.  He  was  introduced  into 
the  cultured  society  of  which  Cardinal  Pietro  Otto- 
buoni  and  the  Marquis  di  Ruspoli  were  the  leaders; 
he  also  attended  the  meetings  of  the  "Arcadia,"  al- 
though he  was  excluded  from  membership  on  account 
of  his  foreign  birth.  During  this, time  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  important  works,  and  met  Corelli  and  Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti  on  a  friendly  basis.  In  that  year  he 
also  went  to  Naples,  returning  early  in  1709  to  Rome. 
There  followed  another  trip  to  Venice,  where  his  opera, 
Agrippina,  was  played  for  twenty-seven  consecutive 
nights,  and  where  he  met  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
with  whom  he  discussed  the  advisability  of  his  going  to 
London.  Leaving  Italy,  Handel  became  musical  di- 
rector for  the  Elector  Georg  of  Hanover,  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  he  should  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
a  visit  to  England.  In  1710,  when  Handel  arrived  in 
London,  Purcell  had  been  dead  for  fifteen  years,  and 
his  teacher,  Blow,  who  outlived  him,  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  carrying  on  his  work.  There  were  no  Eng- 
lish musicians  during  Queen  Anne's  reign  who  could 
compete  with  the  power  and  dramatic  effectiveness  of 
contemporary  Italian  opera.  Handel  at  once  set  to 
work  on  Rinaldo,  which  was  produced  in  great  style, 
and  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Steele's  and 
Addison's  commentaries  on  the  production,  in  the 
"Spectator"  and  the  "Tatler,"  are  of  great  historical 
interest,  providing  useful  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  operatic  stage-technique  of  the  times.  Handel  re- 
mained in  London  six  months,  later  returning  to  Han- 
over, where  he  stayed  until  1712,  with  the  exception 
of  a  visit  to  Halle.  His  second  journey  to  London  was 
undertaken  in  1712,  and  after  a  few  weeks  there,  he 
produced  //  Pastor  Fldo.  For  the  celebration  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  he  wrote  the  Utrecht  Te  Deum,  which 
brought  its  composer  directly  to  the  notice  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  1714  Queen  Anne  died,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Handel's  former  employer,  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
who  became  George  I  of  England.    It  was  some  time! 
however,  before  the  composer  was  reconciled  to  the 
King,   who  had  been  greatly   displeased   because  he 
overstayed  his  leave  of  absence   from  the  court  of 
Hanover.    Eventually  he  was  received  back  into  favor 
by  George  I,  and  the  pension  he  had  been  granted  by 
Queen  Anne  was  confirmed  and  even  doubled.    In  1716 
he  went  with  the  King  to  Hanover,  and  again  visited 
Halle.    He  was  accompanied  on  his  return  to  England 
by  Johann  Christoph  Schmidt,  a  friend  of  his  university 
days,  who  was  to  become  known  in  England  as  John 
Christopher  Smith,  and  who  was  to  act  as  Handel's 
amanuensis  when  the  composer's  sight  began  to  fail. 
In  1717  Handel  succeeded  Pepusch  as  musical  director 
for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  composing  the  Chandos  An- 
thems, the  pastorale  Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  masque 
Hamman  and  Mordecai,  afterwards  transformed  into 
the  oratorio,  Esther.     At  the  same  time  he  became 
closely  identified  with  all  musical  activities  in  London, 
and  undertook,  with  Giovanni  Maria  Bononcini  and 
Attilio  Ariosti,  the  direction  of  a  new  operatic  venture, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  started  in  1719  with  the 
support  of  his  royal  friend  and  patron,  George  I,  and 
such  amateurs  among  the  nobility  as  the  Dukes  of 
Burlington  and  Newcastle.    For  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing adequate  talent  for  the  projected  performances  of 
opera,  Handel  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  able  to 
engage  such  outstanding  vocalists  as  Senesino,  Boschi 
and  Durastanti.    He  also  visited  Halle,  where,  history 
has  it,  a  meeting  with  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  "almost" 
occurred.     Artistically  and  financially  the  first  opera 
season  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  an  un- 
qualified success.    Handel  had  abrogated  his  duties  at 
Cannons,  and  auspiciously  began  his  work  as  impresario 
and  composer,  a  task  that  was  to  keep  him  busy  for  the 
next  twenty-one  years.     But  jealousy  of  his  unprece- 
dented success  led  rivals  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  causing  trouble.    After  the  first  Handel  opera  of  the 
season,  Radamisto,   it  was  maliciously  arranged  that 
Muzio  Scaevola  should  be  used  as  a  trial  piece,  the 
first  act  composed  by  Filippo  Mattei,  the  second  by 
Bononcini,  and  the  third  by  Handel.     For  the  fourth 
season  the  famous  soprano,  Cuzzoni,  was  engaged,  and 
Handel  continued  to  compose  operas,  gradually  winning 
the  ascendancy  in  popular  favor  over  Bononcini,  who, 
from  the  first,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  set  up  as  a 
rival.    By  the  opening  of  the  fifth  season,  Handel  had 
achieved  complete  victory,  but  the  high  fees  of  Cuz- 
zoni, Senesino  and  others,  were  weakening  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  venture.     In  the  seventh  season 
(1725-6)    the  directors  made  a  move  which  caused 
endless  trouble.    They  engaged  Faustina  Bordoni,  and 
the  squabbles  between  her  and  Cuzzoni  were  made  the 
excuse  for  caustic  expression  of  party  feeling,  which 
soon  broke  out  in  open  riots,  emptying  the  theatre  of  its 
audiences.    The  battle  between  Handel  and  Bononcini 
raged  anew,  added  to  by  the  fight  between  Bordoni 
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and  Cuzzoni,  the  whole  aided  and  abetted  by  the  en- 
mitv  of  the  rival  factions  of  the  King  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales.     Handel  continued  to  grind  out  operas  by 
the  dozen,  but  the  operatic  venture  could  not  last.    In 
1*28  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  produced  with  instanta- 
neous success.    At  the  end  of  that  season  (the  ninth), 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  closed  its  doors  with  an 
enormous  deficit.    By  this  time  Handel's  circumstances 
were  such  that  failure  of  the  Academy  did  not  greatly 
embarrass  him.    He  entered  into  another  venture,  went 
to  Italy  for  singers,  and  visited  his  aged  mother  at 
Halle.    His  first  opera  for  the  new  project  was  a  fail- 
ure, but  Handel  ignored  the  change  in  public  taste, 
and  continued  to  write  operas  in  the  grand  Italian  man- 
ner.   Quarrels  and  intrigue,  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment oi  a  rival  rompany  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  finally 
resulted  in  his  bankruptcy  in  1737.     He  then  left  for 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  seek  a  cure  for  the  paralysis  that  had 
been  attacking  him  during  these  strenuous  times.    Han- 
del returned  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  having  been  cured 
of  his  affliction,  before  the  close  of  1737.     A  former 
associate,  Heidegger,  who  was  now  in  control  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  produced  the  balance  of  his  operas. 
Handel's  thoughts  were  now  turning  toward  oratorio, 
and  the  time  for  the  production  of  his  most  famous 
work  was  only  a  few  years  distant.    On  Mar.  28,  1738, 
he  held  a  benefit  concert,  and  was  able  to  clear  himself 
of  debt  with  the  proceeds.    During  the  following  May, 
his  statue,   executed   by   Ronbillac,   was   unveiled  in 
Vauxhall  Gardens.    In  1739  Said  and  Israel  in  Egypt 
were  performed,  and  in  1741  Handel  left  for  Dublin, 
where  he  gave  a  series  of  concerts  and  where  he  wrote 
The  Messiah  in  twenty-two  days,  between  Aug.  22  and 
Sept.   14,    1741.     This   work  was   received   with  the 
utmost  fervor  on  the  occasion  of  its  world-premiere 
at  Dublin,  Apr.  13,  1742.     In  London  a  year  later  it 
fell  flat,  and  did  not  begin  to  achieve  any  real  degree 
of  popularity  in  England  until  1750.     After  the  first 
performance  of  The  Messiah  in  London,  Handel  fell 
ill,  and  again  had  recourse  to  the  cure  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.    There  followed  the  production  of  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deuni,  Joseph,  Semele,  Belshazzar,  Judas  Macca- 
beus, Josuha,  Solomon  and  Theodora.    In  1750  he  left 
England   for   Germany,   travelling   through    Holland, 
where  he  met  with  a  severe  accident  in  a  carriage,  and 
again  visited  his  birth-place.     During  1751  he  worked 
on  Jephtha  and  early  in  1752  he  began  to  have  difficulty 
with  his   sight;  after   several   operations  he   became 
totally  blind.    At  a  series  of  concerts  in  1753  he  gave 
performances  of  several  of  his  organ  concertos  from 
memory.     During  the  following  difficult  years  he  was 
aided  by  Christopher  Smith,  son  of  his  old  amanuen- 
sis J.  C.  Schmidt.     He  continued  to  conduct  perform- 
ances of  his  works  from  the  organ.    In  1757  he  reset 
//  Trionfo  for  the  third  time.     The  work  showed  no 
signs  of  failing  powers,  and  it  drew  large  audiences. 
On  Apr.  6,  1759,  he  presided  at  the  organ  during  a 
performance  of  The  Messiah  at  Covent  Garden,  and 


eight  days  later  he  died.  A  resume  of  Handel's  vocal 
works  includes  more  than  sixty  operas,  and  pasticcios, 
numerous  serenatos,  odes,  stage  pieces,  cantatas,  French 
and  German  songs,  twenty-five  oratorios  and  passions, 
and  also  many  anthems,  motets  and  hymn  tunes.  His 
instrumental  compositions  comprise  the  famous  Water 
Music,  Firework  Music  and  Forest  Music,  3  suites,  6 
fugues  and  12  sonatas  for  harpsichord,  12  concerti 
grossi,  numerous  concertos  and  sonatas  for  organ, 
oboe  and  viola;  also  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
certed music.  Biographies  have  been  written  by 
Friedrich  Chrysander,  Newman  Flower,  W.  S.  Rock- 
stro,  Romain  Rolland,  Arnold  Schering,  R.  A.  Streat- 
field  and  C.  E.  Abdy  Williams. 

Handel,  Johann  Gerhard,  German  composer,  born 
Zwotental,  Mar.  24,  1887.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  and  with  Georg  Schumann;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  orchestral  fugue,  string  quartet,  can- 
tatas, mixed  and  male  choruses,  ballads  and  songs. 

Handel  Commemoration,  a  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  the  great  German  master,  instituted  early 
in  1783  in  England  by  three  musical  amateurs  of  wealth 
and  influence.  Plans  were  made  for  the  performance 
of  some  of  Handel's  works  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in 
England,  and  the  scheme  had  the  support  of  some  of 
the  leading  teachers  and  the  directors  of  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music.  The  commemoration  consisted  of 
two  performances  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  Han- 
del was  buried,  and  one  in  the  Pantheon;  these  took 
place  in  1784.  The  performances  included  the  Det- 
tingen Te  Deuni,  a  coronation  anthem,  one  of  the 
Chandos  anthems,  part  of  the  funeral  anthem,  various 
sacred  and  secular  songs  and  choruses,  four  concertos, 
an  overture  and  The  Messiah.  A  chorus  and  orchestra 
numbering  over  500  participated,  and  the  conductor  was 
Joah  Bates.  An  account  of  the  commemoration  was  ably 
written  by  Dr.  Burney;  similar  celebrations  were  held 
yearly  from  1785  to  1787,  and  another  in  1791. 

Handel  Society,  The,  organized  by  Alexander  Mac- 
farren  in  1843  f°r  tne  production  of  a  superior  and 
standard  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  German  mas- 
ter who  contributed  so  substantially  to  the  development 
of  musical  appreciation  in  England.  Although  Mac- 
farren  died  immediately  after  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
society,  his  ideas  were  carried  "forward  for  several  years 
by  his  executive  board,  which  included  such  men  as 
Bennett,  Bishop,  Moscheles,  Rimbault  and  Smart.  The 
society  began  with  one  thousand  members ;  it  was  dis- 
solved in  1848,  but  the  publications  were  continued  by 
Cramer,  Addison  &  Beale,  music  publishers,  until  1855. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  see  Boston. 
Handl,  Jacob,  see  Callus,  Jacobus. 
•  Handl,  M.,  i8th  century  German  violin  maker,  who 
worked  at  Mittenwald  .about  1750.    He  made  good  in- 
struments which  are  sometimes  confused  with  the  work 
of  Klotz,  due  to  their  great  similarity. 
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Handle-piano,  a  mechanical  piano  built  in  the  same 
way  as  the  barrel-organ.  The  studs  on  the  barrel  catch 
levers  which  connect  with  hammers,  causing  the  ham- 
mers to  strike  the  strings  while  a  spring  forces  the 
hammer  to  recoil  instantly.  There  are  few  if  any 
dampers  in  the  older  models ;  the  modern  ones  are  more 
improved  in  this  respect. 

Handle,  Robert  de,  late  I3th  century  and  early  I4th 
century  English  author  of  a  treatise  on  music  dated 
1326. 

Handrock,  Julius,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Naumburg,  June  22,  1830;  died  Halle,  Jan.  5, 
1894.  His  works  were  chiefly  instructive  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Handschin,  Jacques,  Russian  organist,  teacher  and 
musicologist,  born  Moscow,  April  5,  1886;  pupil  of 
Reger,  Straube  and  Widor ;  his  works  include  treatises 
on  I3th-i6th  century  music;  also  a  study  on  Moussorg- 
sky. 

Handtke,  Robert  Ernst,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Reichenau,  Dec.  22,  1867;  his  works  include  an  over- 
ture, male  and  female  choruses,  some  with  orchestra, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Handtmann,  Erich,  German  orchestral  director,  born 
Dedeleben,  June  23,  1886. 

Handwerg,  Wilhelm,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Querfurt,  Saxony,  Sept.  24,  1842;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  7,  1918.  He  was  'cellist  of  the  court 
orchestra,  founded  a  music  school  in  1875,  atld  has  writ- 
ten male  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Hanebeck,  Hugo  Rudolf,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Bergisch-Gladbach,  Mar.  20,  1903.  He 
studied  in  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf ;  his  works  include 
orchestral  pieces,  piano  pieces,  organ  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Hanel  de  Cronenthall,  Louise  Augusta  Marie 
Julia,  Marquise  d'Hericourt  de  Valincourt,  German 
composer,  born  at  Graz  in  1839;  died  Paris,  Mar.  9, 
1896;  pupil  of  Franchomme  and  Demerssemann.  She 
specialized  in  the  transcription  of  Chinese  national  airs 
and  ancient  Asiatic  music;  she  also  wrote  occidental 
music  in  the  larger  forms,  and  nearly  one  hundred  of 
her  pieces  were  published. 

Hanemann,  Franz,  German  organist  and  teacher, 
born  in  1849;  died  at  Iserlohn  in  1925.  He  studied  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory;  his  works  include  many 
choruses. 

Hanemann,  Franz,  son  of  Franz  Hanemann,  Ger- 
man composer,  born  Traben-Trarbach,  Dec.  28,  1878. 
He  studied  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  is  the 
director  of  his  own  conservatory;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  masses,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Hanemann,  Moritz,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lowenbergi  Schleswig,  Feb.  28,  1808; 
died  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1875.  He  played  in  the  court  or- 


chestra, and  wrote  on  musical  subjects;  also  an  auto- 
biography. 

Hanff,  Johann  Nicolaus,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Wechmar,  near 
Muhlhausen,  in  1630;  died  at  Schleswig  in  1706'.  He 
composed  chorales  which  influenced  the  writing  of 
Bach's  work  in  the  same  genre,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Mattheson. 

Hanflein  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  European 
string  quartet  composed  of  George  Hanflein,  first  vio- 
lin; Hugo  Piening,  second  violin;  Edward  Kirchner, 
viola;  and  Emil  Blume,  violoncello.  They  were  well 
known  in  European  music  centers  for  their  interpreta- 
tions of  classical  chamber  music. 

Hanfstangel,  Marie  (nee  Schroder),  German  dra- 
matic soprano,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  30,  1848;  died 
Munich,  Sept  5,  1917. 

Hanft,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  at  Lauscha 
in  1903;  he  has  composed  orchestral  pieces,  piano 
iriusic  and  choruses. 

Hanisch,  Joseph,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Ratisbon,  Mar.  24,  1812;  died  there,  Oct.  9,  1892. 
He  studied  with  Proske  and  became  organist  at  Ra- 
tisbon Cathedral  and  teacher  at  the  School  of  Sacred 
Music  i;  he  also  composed  sacred  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Hai|isch,  W.  Moritz,  German  composer,  born 
Pirna,  iApr.  6,  1828;  died  Leipzig,  May  8,  1892.  He 
composed  instructive  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  a 
piano  method,  salon  pieces  and  songs. 

Hanitsch,  Heinz,  German  composer,  born  Darm- 
stadt, May  8,  1885.  He  has  composed  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  piano  pieces,  women's  choruses  and 
songs. 

Hanitsch,  Karl  Friedrich  Victor,  German  cantor 
and  composer,  born  Eisenberg,  June  i,  1818;  died 
there,  Mar.  15,  1883.  He  composed  Jehovahblumen  and 
Trostlied. 

Hanke,  Karl,  German  composer,  cantor,  director 
and  conductor,  born  at  Rosswalde,  Schleswig,  in  1754; 
died  at  Hamburg  in  1835.  His  works  include  operas, 
ballets,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  and  about  three 
hundred  duets  for  two  horns. 

Han-Koto,  Japanese  word  meaning  half  koto,  that 
is,  a  small  portable  koto. 

Hanlein,  Albrecht,  German  composer,  organist,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Munich,  Oct.  7,  1840;  died 
Mannheim,  Aug.  31,  1909.  He  studied  in  Munich  and 
was  a  choral  conductor;  he  wrote  church  music  and 
also  edited  the  works  of  H.  Schiitz. 

Hanmann,  Thfeodor,  see  Haumann,  Theodor. 

Hann,  William  Henry,  English  viola  player,  born 
London,  May  30,  1831 ;  died  there,  Oct.  20,  1920.  He 
and  his  five  sons  formed  together  a  well-known  string 
sextet.  ' 
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Hann  von  Hannenheim,  Norbert,  Hungarian  com- 
poser, born  Hermannstadt,  May  15,  1898.  He  has  writ- 
ten symphonies,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  choruses 

and  songs. 

Hannah,  Jane  Osborn,  see  Osborn-Hannah,  Jane. 
Hannemann,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Oct. 
16,  1897.    His  works  include  choruses,  songs  and  ar- 
rangements. 

Hannemann,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born 
Herdecke,  Aug.  30,  1868.  He  has  written  an  overture 
and  potpourris. 

Hannenheim,  Norbert  von,  contemporary  German 
composer ;  his  works  include  a  piano  concerto  in  ultra- 
modern style  played  at  the  International  Society  Music 
Festival  in  Vienna  on  June  20,  1932. 

Hannikainen,  Ilmari,  Finnish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Jyvaskyla,  Oct.  19,  1893.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Paul  de  Conne  and  Franz  Schreker  and  later  of 
Siloti;  his  works  include  songs,  piano  and  chamber 
music. 

Hannikainen,  Pekka  Juhani,  Finnish  composer, 
teacher,  music  critic  and  choral  conductor,  born 
Nurmes,  Dec.  9,  1854;  died  Helsingfors,  Sept.  13, 
1924;  father  of  Ilmari  Hannikainen.  He  composed 
and  edited  songs  and  choral  works  and  in  1887-91  was 
editor  of  the  first  Finnish  music  journal. 

Hannikainen,  Tauno,  Finnish  'cellist  and  conductor, 
born  Jyvaskyla,  Feb.  26,  1896;  son  of  Pekka  Juhani 
Hannikainen.  He  studied  in  Helsingfors,  Paris  and 
Milan,  and  conducts  at  the  Helsingfors  Opera. 

Hannivoort,   Hendrik   Willem,    Dutch   composer, 
born  in  1871.    He  has  written  a  string  quartet. 
Hanns  in  der  Gand,  see  In  der  Gand,  Hanns. 
Hanon,  Charles  Louis,  French  organist  and  pianist, 
born  at  Rem-sur-FAire  in  1820;  died  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer  in  1900.     He  wrote  some  valuable  studies  for 
piano  and  a  curious  treatise  on  how  to  accompany 
plain  chant  without  knowing  music. 

Hanover,  a  German  city,  whose  musical  activities 
have  been  important  since  the  I7th  century.  Handel, 
Marschner,  and  von  Bulow  have  been  among  the  fa- 
mous court  directors ;  there  is  also  an  opera  house  and 
a  fine  orchestra.  The  Singakademie  has  been  conducted 
by  A.  Schmitt  and  Heinrich  Enckhausen.  The  schools 
include  the  Conservatory  and  the  Beethoven-Konservar 
tonum.  J.  J.  Quantz,  Georg  Goltenmann  and  Karl 
Klindworth  were  born  in  Hanover. 

Hanover  Square  Rooms,  The,  a  building  that  for 
years  contained  one  of  the  most  important  concert 
halls  of  London.  On  June  28,  1774,  the  property  was 
conveyed  to  Giovanni  Andrea  Gallini,  Johann  Christian 
Bach  and  Charles  Frederick  Abel.  Gallini  owned  a 
half-interest  and  the  other  two  men  a  fourth  each. 
Rooms  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  musical 
performances.  There  was  a  large  room  (not  however 
being  in  any  way  comparable  to  a  modern  concert  audi- 
torium) on  the  second  floor  and  another  underneath  it 


on  the  ground  floor.    A  small  room  on  the  north  side 
was  used  as  a  tea-room.    The  ceiling  of  the  principal 
room  was  arched  and  was  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Cipriani.    A  subscription  concert  by  Bach  and  Abel  in- 
augurated the  Rooms  on  Feb.  i,  1775.    A  year  later, 
Gallini  purchased  the  shares  of  his  two  partners,  but 
the  concerts  by  Bach  and  Abel  continued  to  be  given 
there  until  they  were  discontinued  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  support  by  a  wealthy  patron.    Then  some  musicians 
attempted  to   duplicate  these  concerts    with  a  series 
called    "Professional    Concerts."      Salomon,    through 
pique  at  having  been  ignored  by  the  promoters  of  the 
"Professional  Concerts,"  organized  his  own  series,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  Haydn  conducted  his  twelve 
symphonies.    In  1792,  Hummel,  then  a  boy,  played  a 
concerto  by  Mozart. .   Early  in  the  igth  century  the 
"Concerts  of  Ancient  Music"  rented  the  Rooms  from 
Gallini  at  a  rental  of  $100  per  week.    The  concerts  of 
that  organization  were  held  there  until  it  went  out  of 
existence  about  1848.    When  the  "Concerts  of  Ancient 
Music"  began  their  tenure,  the  directors  of  the  Rooms 
made  extensive  alterations  and  improvements.     Upon 
the  death  of  Gallini  in  1805  the  enterprise  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  nieces,  who  leased  the  property  to 
Wallace  &  Martin.    A  singing  club  called  the  "Vocal 
Society"  occupied  the  Rooms  from  1832  to  1837.    In  a 
short  time  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
were  transferred  there  from  the  King's  Theatre.     On 
the  death  of  Gallini's  nieces  the  enterprise  was  sold  to 
Robert  Cocks,  the  music  publisher.     About  1862  the 
Rooms  were  used  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  for 
its  concerts.    Other  events  of  unusual  importance  were 
the  annual  performances  of  Handel's  Messiah  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.    In  1874  the 
property  was  leased  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  a  club.    After  extensive  alterations  in  which  it  was 
completely  transformed,  the  building  was  opened  early 
in  1876  as  the  Hanover  Square  Club.     In  later  years 
it  fell  into  disuse  for  this  purpose,  and  again  suffered 
a  complete  metamorphosis,  this  time  into  stores  on  the 
street  floor,  and  apartments  above  known  as  "Hanover 
Court." 

Hans,  Lio  (pseudonym  of  Lili  Scheidl-Hutter- 
strasser),  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna,  where 
she  studied.  Her  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental, orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Hans,  Pierre,  Belgian  inventor  of  the  Hans-Klavia- 
tur,  born  Wasmuel,  Feb.  14,  1886.  He  studied  com- 
position with  G.  Smulder.  His  instrument  had  two 
keyboards,  an  upper  keyboard  of  half-tones  and  a  lower 
keyboard  with  the;  normal  intervals. 

Hans  Heiling,  grand  opera  in  three  acts  and  a  prel- 
ude, libretto  by  Eduard  Devrient,  music  by  Heinrich 
Marschner,  first  produced  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House  on 
May  24,  1833.  The  story  is :  Hans  Heiling,  King  of 
the  Gnomes,  comes  up  from  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  because  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  country 
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girl,  Anna,  and  feels  that  he  cannot  live  without  the 
love  of  a  mortal.  In  the  Harz  mountain  village  Hans' 
wooing  brings  Anna's  promise  to  marry  him.  He  re- 
proves her  for  dancing  with  the  huntsman  Konrad, 
with  whom  she  has  fallen  in  love  during  a  meeting  in 
the  forest.  When  Anna  returns  the  beautiful  bridal 
jewels  he  has  given'  her,  Hans  stabs  Konrad  and  flees 
heartbroken.  During  a  game  of  blindman's-buff  at  the 
wedding  of  Konrad  and  Anna,  Hans  appears  mysteri- 
ously. Anna  recognizes  him,  and  although  revenge  is 
in  reach,  Hans  yields  to  the  pleas  of  his  mother,  the 
Earth  Queen,  and  returns  to  his  subterranean  realm, 
leaving  the  lovers  in  peace  to  celebrate  their  happiness, 

Hans  von  Constanz,  Magister,  German  composer 
and  organist,  born  Ravensburg,  June  26,  1483 ;  died  at 
Konstanz  in  1538.  He  wrote  for  the  organ. 

Hanschmann,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  at  Ber- 
lin in  1900.  His  writings  include  an  overture  and  en- 
tertainment music. 

Hanscom,  E.  W.,  American  composer,  born  at  Dur- 
ham, Me.,  in  1848.  He  studied  in  Europe  and  wrote  a 
number  of  sentimental  ballads  and  religious  songs. 

Hansel,  Arthur,  German  composer,  born  Zeitz,  Dec. 
1 8,  1877.  He  has  written  piano  music;  his  concert 
etudes  are  outstanding. 

Hansel,  Peter,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Leppe,  Silesia,  Nov.  29,  1770;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  18, 
1831.  He  became  a  member  of  Prince  Potemkin's 
orchestra  at  St.  Petersburg  and  a  concertmaster  at 
Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  Haydn.  He  was  a 
prolific  composer  of  mediocre  chamber  music. 

Hansel,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Dresden.  Mar.  n,  1879.  He  studied  with 
Schjelderup,  Mottl,  Thuille  and  Max  Reger.  His 
writings  include  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  fugue,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Hansel,  William,  German  conductor  and  arranger, 
born  Chemnitz,  Sept.  13,  1889. 

Hansel  und  Gretel,  fairy  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Adelheid  Wetter,  music  by  Engelbert  Humper- 
dinck,  first  produced  at  Weimar  on  Dec.  23,  1893. 
The  story  is:  A  poor  broom-maker,  Peter,  and  his 
wife,  Gertrude,  living  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  have  a 
son  and  daughter,  Hansel  and  Gretel.  Left  at  home 
alone,  the  children  have  become  tired  of  working 
around  the  house  and  are  playing  when  their  mother 
enters.  She  scolds  vigorously,  and  sends  them  off  into 
the  woods  to  gather  wild  strawberries  for  the  evening 
meal.  The  broom-maker  returns  at  nightfall,  and  be- 
comes worried  about  the  missing  children.  Meanwhile 
the  children  have  roamed  the  forest  and  filled  their 
baskets,  but  become  bewildered  when  they  start  to  re- 
turn home.  After  saying  their  bedtime  prayer,  they 
finally  fall  asleep  under  a  spreading  tree;  at  daybreak 
they  are  about  to  return  home  when  they  discover  be- 
fore them  a  beautiful  little  house  from  which  issues  a 
most  pleasing  odor.  But  it  happens  to  be  the  home 
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of  a  wicked  witch,  who  catches  little  boys  and  girls 
and  bakes  them  into  gingerbread.  The  children  are 
tempted  and  caught ;  the  witch  shuts  Hansel  in  a  cage 
and  feeds  him  sweetmeats  to  fatten  him,  but  when  she 
tries  to  fool  Gretel  into  looking  into  the  oven,  the  lat- 
ter pretends  not  to  understand.  When  the  old  witch 
shows  just  what  she  means,  she  is  pushed  into  the 
oven  by  the  children  and  the  door  is  closed.  Imme- 
diately the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  gingerbread  cookies 
become  happy  girls  and  boys  while  Hansel  and  Gretel 
return  to  their  parents. 

Hansen,  Cecilia,  Russian-Danish  violinist,  born 
Staniza  Kamenska,  Feb.  17,  1898.  She  studied  with 
Leopold  Auer  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory,  toured 
extensively  in  Europe  and  made  her  American  debut 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1923. 

Hansen,  Christian  Julius,  Danish  composer,  organ- 
ist, voice  teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Copenhagen, 
May  6,  1814;  died  there,  Mar.  15,  1875.  He  studied 
with  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann;  his  works  include  songs, 
choral  and  orchestral  pieces  and  light  operas. 

Hansen,  Edgar,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Dusseldorf,  Dec.  17,  1876.  He  has  been 
a  choirmaster  and  teacher  at  the  Trier  Conservatory  and 
Church  Music  School  and  now  directs  the  Mannheim 
Liedertafel.  His  compositions  include  choruses,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Hansen,  Emil  Robert,  Danish  violoncellist,  born  Co- 
penhagen, Feb.  25,  1860;  died  Aarhus,  July  18,  1926. 
He  studied  with  Neruda  and  Grutzmacher  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  court  orchestra  at  Copenhagen. 
He  then  settled  in  Leipzig  as  a  conductor  and  teacher 
at  the  Conservatory.  His  works  include  songs,  instru- 
mental and  orchestral  pieces,  an  opera  and  chamber 
music. 

Hansen,  Ernst,  German  composer,  choral  director 
and  teacher,  born  Elberfeld,  Sept.  17,  1876.  He  has 
written  male  and  female  choruses  and  edited  folk  songs. 

Hansen,  Johannes  Berg,  see  Berg-Hansen,  Jo- 
hannes. 

Hansen,  Karl  Miiller,  see  Muller-Hansen,  Karl. 

Hansen,  Matthison-,  see  Matthison-Hansen. 

Hansen,  Melvin,  American  composer,  born  in  1913. 
The  Portland  (Ore.)  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Wil- 
lem  van  Hoogstrateii  gave  the  premiere  of  his  Sym- 
phony  in  C  Minor  in  1934. 

Hansen,  Nikolai,  Danish  violinist  and  composer, 
died  Copenhagen,  Dec.  26,  1932,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  His  compositions  include  violin  pieces  and  nu- 
merous arrangements. 

Hansen,  Th.,  the  composer  of  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
cornet,  published  in  1903. 

Hansen,  Wilhelm,  Danish  music  publisher,  born  in 
1821 ;  died  Oct.  9,  1904.  The  business  was  founded  in 
1857,  and  became  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in 
Scandinavia;  many  works  by  Jean  Sibelius  and  other 


HANSER,  WILHELM— HAO-T'UNG 


important  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Danish  composers 
are  listed  in  its  catalogue. 

Hanser,  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Unterzeil,  Swabia,  Sept.  12,  1738.  He  entered 
the  order  of  the  Premonstratensians  and  studied  vari- 
ous instruments  at  the  Abbey  of  Scheussenried.  He 
wrote  piano  sonatas  with  violin,  accompaniment,  organ 
fugues,  masses,  canticles  and  other  church  music. 

Hansford,  Montiville  Morris,  contemporary  organ- 
ist and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Pratt,  W.  Va.  He 
studied  with  R.  Huntington  Woodman  and  William  F. 
Sherman  and  has  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 

Hansho,  a  Japanese  bronze  bell  of  great  antiquity 
commonly  used  in  tea  rooms  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 

Hansing,  Siegfried,  German  piano  maker,  born 
Buckeburg,  June  14,  1842;  died  in  Switzerland,  June 
n  1913.  He  wrote  on  piano  manufacturing  and  its 
technical-acoustical  problems. 

HansI,  Peter,  see  Hansel,  Peter. 

Hanslick,  Eduard,  Bohemian  writer  and  music  critic, 
born  Prague,  Sept.  n,  1825;  died  Baden,  near  Vienna, 
Aug.  6,  1904.  He  was  a  law  student  at  Prague  and 
Vienna,  but  having  always  been  interested  in  music,  he 
studied  under  Tomaschek  at  Prague,  and  became  music 
critic  for  the  "Wiener-Zeitung"  at  Vienna,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  writing.  He  then  became  musical 
editor  of  the  "Presse,"  and  of  the  "Neue  freie  Presse," 
lectured  and  became  a  professor  at  the  Vienna  Univer- 
sity. Both  the  sound  musicianship  and  the  finished 
prose  style  of  his  writing  make  his  works  of  permanent 
value.  In  his  first  important  book,  Van  Musikalisch- 
Schonen,  he  enunciates  his  musical  code.  Hanslick  was 
a  violent  opponent  of  Wagner,  and  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  Brahms ;  his  works  include  many  valuable 
treatises. 

Hansmann,  O.  F.  G.,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Potsdam,  May  30,  1768;  died  Berlin,  May 
4,  1836.  He  was  'cellist  in  the  Royal  Orchestra  and 
composed  'cello  sonatas  and  duets. 

Hansmann,  Victor,  Croatian  composer,  born  Waras- 
din,  Aug.  14,  1871 ;  died  Berlin,  t>ec.  12,  1909.  He 
wrote  songs  and  several  operas. 

Hansmann,  Walter,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
music  teacher,  born  Koslin,  Dec.  4,  1875.  He  studied 
with  Hans  Becker,  played  in  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  directed  the  Thuringian  State  Conservatory 
at  Erfurt  arid  conducted  the  Bach  Society  there. 

Hanson,  Howard  Harold,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Wahoo,  Neb.,  Oct.  28,  1896. 
He  graduated  from  Luther  College,  Wahoo,  Neb.,  and 
studied  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York, 
with  James  Friskin  in  piano  and  Percy  Goetschius  in 
composition.  He  then  took  an  academic  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  theory  and  composition  at  the  College  of 
the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Within  three  years  he 
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became  dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Fine  Arts  there, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1921.  In  that  year  he 
won  a  fellowship  to  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
He  remained  in  Rome  three  years,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  in  1924,  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University 
of  Rochester.  His  early  compositions  definitely  show 
the  influence  of  his  Swedish  ancestry,  and  reach  their 
climax  in  his  Nordic  Symphony.  He  has  been  called  a 
"conservative-modern,"  a  term  which  aptly  describes 
such  orchestral  works  as  Pan  and  the  Priest,  the  Ro- 
mantic Symphony  and  the  Lament  of  Beowulf.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  opera,  Merry  Mount,  writ- 
ten to  a  libretto  by  Richard  L.  Stokes.  It  was  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1934, 
and  proved  to  be  a  -work  of  considerable  talent.  His 
third  symphony,  which  was  written  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  was  given  its  premiere  per- 
formance in  1937.  He  is  also  a  fine  conductor,  has  been 
guest  conductor  with  various  orchestras,  and  has  led 
the  American  Orchestral  Concerts  at  Rochester.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Hanson  has 
written  a  Heroic  Elegy,  a  piano  quintet,  a  chamber 
concerto,  a  string  quartet  and  some  pieces  for  piano. 

Hanson,  William  F.,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  authority  on  Indian  music,  born  Vernal,  Utah,  Oct. 
23,  1887 ;  pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  Felix  Borowski 
and  Carl  Busch.  His  research  in  the  music  of  the 
Sioux  and  Ute  Indians  has  been  the  basis  of  his  two 
operas  The  Sun  Dance  and  Tdm-M'dm'-Nacup'. 

Hanssens,  Charles  Louis,  Belgian  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Ghent,  July  12,  1802;  died  Brussels, 
Apr.  8,  1871.  He  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  National  Theater,  Amsterdam,  at  the  age  of  ten. 
Later  he  was  'cellist,  conductor  and  composer  at  many 
theaters  in  Belgium  and  at  Paris ;  also  a  teacher  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory.  He  wrote  eight  operas,  ballets, 
symphonies,  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Hanssens,  Charles  Louis  Joseph  (aine),  Belgian 
composer,  violinist,  director  and  conductor,  born  Ghent, 
May  4,  1777;  died  Brussels,  May  6,  1852;  father  of 
Charles  Louis  Hanssens.  He  was  musical  director  of 
several  Belgian  and  Dutch  theaters  and  a  director  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatory.  He  wrote  operas,  masses  and 
church  music. 

Hanssler,  Friedrich,  German  music  publisher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Plieningen,  Stuttgart,  July  12,  1892. 
His  works  include  mixed  and  male  choruses. 

Hanteki,  a  Japanese  wooden  gong  carved  to  repre- 
sent a  fish  with  a  ball  in  its-  mouth. 

Hao-T'ung,  a  Chinese  trumpet,  long  and  cylindrical, 
with  a  sliding  tube;  rather  like  that  of  a  folding  tele- 
scope. There  are  two  types,  one  made  of  wood  and 
copper,  used  for  funerals  and  emitting  one  low  note 
which  can  be  heard  for  great  distances ;  and  the  other 
of  copper  only,  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes. 


HAPKE— HARDORFER 


Hapke,  Walter,  German  conductor,  concert-accom- 
panist and  writer  on  music,  born  Lippe,  Mar.  14,  1901. 
He  studied  with  Richard  Wetz,  A.  Beer-Walbrunn  and 
F.  Volbach.  He  has  written  a  treatise  on  Wagner's 
Ring  of  the  Nibelungs. 

Happu,  a  Chinese  drum  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
filled  with  rice  powder,  which  gave  it  a  peculiar  tone, 
and  was  hung  in  a  frame. 

Haranc  (Harrenc),  Louis  Andre,  French  violinist, 
born  Paris,  June  12,  1738 ;  died  there  in  1805.  He  was 
precocious,  being  able  to  play  Tartini's  difficult  sonatas 
at  the  age  of  six.  He  later  held  several  royal  appoint- 
ments and  wrote  violin  sonatas  and  pieces  for  two  vio- 
lins. 

Harant,  Christopher,  Bohemian  composer  and 
writer,  born  in  1564;  died  Prague,  June  21,  1631.  He 
was  a  nobleman  of  Polzic  and  Bedruzic,  a  painter  and 
writer  as  well  as  an  able  composer.  He  wrote  a  book 
in  1608  which  contains  a  motet  of  his  own  composition 
in  six  parts,  Qui  confidunt.  This  work  proves  Harant 
to  have  been  a  master  of  vocal  polyphony,  even  capable 
of  carrying  the  technic  of  the  Netherlands  School  a 
step  forward.  He  also  composed  a  mass  in  five  parts 
and  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  His  works  indi- 
cate the  high  musical  standard  prevailing  in  Bohemia  at 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 

Haraszti,  Emil,  Hungarian  musicologist  and  teacher, 
born  Nagy  Varad,  Nov.  i,  1885.  He  studied  with 
Edmund  Farkas  and  later  in  Leipzig  and  Paris.  He 
has  written  especially  on  Hungarian  music  and  musi- 
cians ;  in  1920  he  became  director  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory in  Budapest. 

Harbach  (real  name  Hauerbach),  Otto,  American 
writer  of  operetta  librettos,  born  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Aug.  18,  1878.  Among  his  more  recent  works 
are  The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  and  Roberta. 

Harburger,  Walter,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Munich,  Aug.  26,  1888.  His 
compositions  include  instrumental,  choral,  dramatic, 
chamber  music  and  orchestral  works;  he  has  written 
also  on  musical  form. 

Harcadelt,  Jacob,  see  Arcadelt,  Jacob. 

Harcourt,  Eugene  d',  French  composer  and  musical 
emissary,  born,  Paris,  May  2,  1859;  died  there,  Mar. 
8,  1918.  He  studied  with  Savard,  Durand,  Massenet, 
Schulze  and  Bargiel,  founded  a  series  of  popular  con- 
certs, and  was  sent  by  the  French  government  to  study 
musical  conditions  in  Italy,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  His  works  include  operas  and  symphonic  music ; 
his  Symphmie  Neo-Classique  was  written  to  prove  that 
modern  expressionism  can  be  expressed  in  classic  form. 

Hardanger  Fiedel,  an  ancient  Norwegian  stringed 
instrument  with  four  finger-board  strings  and  four  reso- 
nance strings;  somewhat -similar  to  the  viola  d'amour. 

Hardege,  Frohwald,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Erfurt,  July  20,  1920.  He  was  an  infant  prodigy ; 
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he  studied  under  J.  G.  Mraczek  and  has  written  for 
the  piano. 

Hardegen,  Count,  see  Egghard,  Julius. 

Hardelot,  Guy  d'  (Mrs.  W.  I.  Rhodes,  nee  Helen 
Guy),  French  composer  of  light  songs,  born  at  the 
Chateau  d'Hardelot,  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer ;  died  in 
1936.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
Maury;  Gounod  and  Maurel,  interested  in  her  songs, 
advised  their  publication.  Her  first  piece,  the  melan- 
choly Sanstoi,  established  her  reputation.  Her  songs 
range  from  humorous  to  pathetic  and  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  concerts  by  Calve,  Melba,  Plan^on  and 
others. 

Harder,  Augustin,  German  composer,  born  Schoner- 
stadt,  July  17,  1775;  died  Leipzig,  Oct.  29,  1813.  He 
wrote  songs  and  compositions  for  the  guitar. 

Harder,  Knud,  Danish  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Copenhagen,  Mar.  31,  1885.  He  studied  with  Karl 
Nielsen,  Thuille,  Friedrich  Klose  and  Mottl;  he  be- 
came a  theater  conductor  in  Aschaffenburg,  Bonn. 
Bremen  and  Elbing.  His  compositions  include  music 
for  Kleist's  Hermanns-ScMacht,  a  symphonic  poem, 
choral  works,  chamber  m,usic,  and  songs. 

Hardie,  James,  early  igth  century  Scotch  violin 
maker  (flourished  at  Edinburgh  about  1830).  Follow- 
ing the  Stradivarius  model  he  made  some  excellent  in- 
struments. 

Hardie,  Matthew,  Scotch  violin  maker,  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1755 ;  died  there  in  1826.  In  partnership  with 
his  son  Thomas  Hardie  he  made  good  instruments  on 
the  Amati  model;  he  has  been  called  the  "Scotch 
Stradivarius." 

Hardie,  Peter,  Scotch  violin  maker,  born  at  Dun- 
keld  in  1775 ;  died  there  in  1863.  He  made  some  credit- 
able instruments. 

Hardiment  (Fr.),  boldly,  vigorously. 

Harding,  Albert  Austin,  American  bandmaster,  born 
Georgetown,  111.,  Feb.  lo,  1880;  he  was  a  director  at  the 
National  Music  Camp,  1930-33. 

Harding,  Henry  Alfred,  English  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Salisbury,  July  25,  1856;  died  Oct. 
29»  I93°-  He  composed  religious  music  and  wrote 
books  on  musical  subjects. 

Harding  (Harden),  James  (Jeames),  English  com- 
poser and  flutist,  died  Jan.  1626.  He  was  a  court  musi- 
cian from  1581  to  1625. 

Harding,  John,  a  I7th  century  English  teacher  of 
voice  and  viol  playing,  died  in  1684.  He  became  a  musi- 
cian of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1638,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  death,  forty-six  years  later. 

Hardorf er,  Anton,  German  voice  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Furth,  June  12,  1890.  He  studied 
under  Heinrich  Schmidt  and  in  1917  founded  the  Neuer 
Chorverein  (Hardorfer  Chorus)  in  Nuremberg. 


HARDOUIN— HARMATI 


Hardouin,  L'Abbe  Henri,  French  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Grandpre,  Ardennes,  about  1724; 
died  Reims,  Aug.  13,  1808.  He  composed  numerous 
masses  and  wrote  a  book  on  learning  plain  chant. 

Hare,  John,  early  i8th  century  London  music  pub- 
lisher, died  in  Sept.  1725.  With  his  son  Joseph  and  in 
association  with  John  Walsh,  he  was  active  in  publish- 
ing from  1696  until  his  death. 

Hare,  Mrs.  Maud  Cuney,  American  negro  pianist, 
teacher,  writer  and  lecturer  on  negro  music,  born  in 
Galveston,  Tex.  She  attended  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  made  concert 
tours  of  the  south  from  1913  to  1915.  She  made  a 
study  of  Creole  and  American  negro  music,  on  which 
she  lectured,  assisted  by  the  baritone,  William  Richard- 
son, lecturing  on  this  subject  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  in  1919.  Later  Mrs.  Hare  amplified  the  scope 
of  her  lecture-recitals,  covering  a  wider  geographic  area 
and  using  costumes.  Her  lecture,  From  the  Orient  to 
the  Tropics,  was  heard  at  Harvard,  Wellesley  College 
and  Syracuse  University,  and  her  research  has  taken  her 
to  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies.  Her  literary 
works  include  histories  of  negro  music  and  of  Creole 
music. 

Hareide,  Olaf,  Norwegian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Brunlanaes,  Oct.  24,  1880.  He  studied 
with  Catharinus  Elling  and  Robert  Kahn  and  has  writ- 
ten for  the  piano. 

Harelbeccanus,  Sigerus  Paul,  i6th  century  Flemish 
composer,  born  in  Flanders.  About  1590  he  composed 
a  group  of  psalms  for  voice  and  instruments  alike. 

Harfe  (Ger.),  harp. 

Harfenprinzipal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  which  gave 
a  harp  effect  in  rapid  arpeggios. 

Harfenregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop,  the  tone  of 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  plucking  of  harp 
strings.  It  was  a  stop  of  lingual  pipes — not  at  all  re- 
lated to  the  modern  organ  accessory  called  Harp.  ' 

Hargitt,  Charles  John,  Scottish  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Edinburgh  in  1833.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Alexander  Macfarren  and  became 
a  conductor  in  London,  where  he  organized  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  Choral  Society,  acting  as  assistant  to 
Gounod.  He  wrote  two  cantatas,  orchestral  works, 
marches,  music  to  plays  and  songs. 

Hargreaves,  Charles  Robert,  American  tenor,  born 
at  Cincinnati  in  1875.  After  studying  in  Detroit  and 
New  York  he  made  his  concert  debut  in  1893;  he  be- 
came a  church  singer  in  New  York  and  appeared  with 
The  Bostonians.  Hjs  operatic  debut  at  Rome  in  1909 
was  followed  by  engagements  in  Europe  and  appear- 
ances at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  where,  during 
the  1911-1912  season,  he  sang  in  the  first -American 
performance  of  Le  Donne  Curioso. 

Hargreaves,  Frangois  A.,  Argentine  composer,  born 
Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  31,  1849;  died  there,  Dec.  30,  1900. 
He  composed  operas  and  orchestral  works. 
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Har-Har,  a  Sumerian  double  pipe  made  of  two  reed 
or  wood  tubes  bound  together  through  at  least  part  of 
their  length. 

Haring,  Anton,  Swiss  organist  and  composer,  born 
Basel,  Jan.  16,  1825 ;  died  Geneva,  Nov.  14,  1888.  He 
composed  male  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Haring,  Camillo,  Swiss  composer  and  organist,  born 
Basel,  June  4,  1870.  His  works  include  choruses  and 
pieces  for  the  piano  and  organ. 

Haring,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Regensburg, 
Apr.  21,  1894.  He  has  composed  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

^  Harington,  Henry,  M.D.,  English  composer,  born 
Kelston,  Somerset,  Sept.  29,  1727;  died  Bath,  Jan.  15, 
1816;  for  some  time  mayor  of  Bath.  He  wrote  many 
glees,  anthems  and  a  sacred  dirge. 

Harker,  F.  Flaxington,  Scottish  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Aberdeen,  Sept.  4,  1876;  died, 
1936.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1901  and  was 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  various  places.  He  wrote 
two  cantatas,  sacred  songs,  and  men's  and  women's 
choruses. 

Harkness,  Anna  Loretta,  see  Senkrah,  Anna  Lo- 
rctta  Hoffmann. 

Harlan,  Peter,  German  authority  on  old  instrument 
building,  born  Charlottenburg,  Feb.  26,  1898.  He  has 
written  on  old  instruments  and  their  literature. 

Harland,  Lizzie,  I9th  century  English  composer. 
She  composed  two  cantatas,  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Queen 
of  the  Roses,  and  also  part  songs  and  songs. 

Harling,  W.  Franke,  American  composer,  born  in 
England  in  1887.  Before  he  was  a  year  old  he  was 
brought  to  America,  where  he  has  since  spent  most  of 
his  time.  He  studied  music  in  London  and  Brussels. 
A  symphonic  ballad  The  Miracle  of  Time,  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  won  a  prize  at  a  music  festival  held  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1916.  The  opera  A  Light  from 
St.  Agnes  was  performed  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  in  1925,  with  Rosa  Raisa  in  the  leading  role. 
The  work  was  awarded  the  David  Bispham  Memorial 
Medal  of  the  American  Opera  Society  of  Chicago.  The 
orchestration  of  the  score  was  modernized  by  the  use 
of  the  saxophone,  banjo  and  xylophone.  Harling  also 
attempted  jazz  effects  in  Deep  River,  disqualified  as  a 
grand  opera  because  the  action  is  carried  by  spoken 
conversation ;  it  was  performed  in  New  York  in  1926 
by  a  special  company.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New 
Orleans,  and  voodoo  meetings,  quadroon  balls,  and  other 
local  color  effects  are  used. 

Harloff,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  music  teacher, 
born  Miinster,  July  8,  1902.  He  has  composed  choruses 
and  songs.  '.' 

Harmati,  Sandor,  Hungarian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Budapest,  July  9,  1892;  died  Apr.  3,  1936. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Budapest  Academy  of 
Music  with  the  title  of  Professor  of  Music  at  seven- 
teen. In  1914  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
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came  first  violinist  of  the  Letz  String  Quartet  and  then 
of  the  Lenox  String  Quartet.  He  also  conducted  the 
Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera.  The  Sweetmeat  Game,  incidental  music 
to  The  Jeweled  Tree,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music 
and  choral  works. 

Harmens,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Jan.  23, 
1879.  He  is  a  military  music  master  and  has  composed 
marches  and  fanfares. 

Harmersbach,  Alexander,  see  Spitemuller-Harmers- 
bach,  Alexander. 

Harmonia  (Lat.  and  Gr.),  harmony. 

Harmonia  Aetheria,  a  compound  organ-stop  of  ex- 
treme beauty. 

Harmonic,  overtone  or  partial-tone.  When  a  string 
or  pipe  is  made  to  sound  one  of  its  partials  instead  of 
its  fundamental  a  harmonic  note  results.  This  use  of 
the  term  is  especially  applied  to  the  harp  and  members 
of  the  violin  family.  On  the  violin  a  natural  harmonic 
is  produced  by  lightly  touching  a  string  at  one  of  its 
points  of  division.  The  notation  for  the  natural  har- 
monic is  that  of  the  note  to  be  sounded  with  a  small 
circle  over  it.  An  artificial  harmonic  is  produced  by 
stopping  the  string  with  the  first  finger  and  touching  it 
lightly  with  the  fourth  finger  a  perfect  fourth  above. 
The  resulting  harmonic  is  a  sound  two  octaves  above 
the  stopped  note.  Such  a  harmonic  is  indicated  by 
a  diamond-headed  note  placed  a  perfect  fourth  above 
the  stopped  note.  Harmonics  have  a  soft  fluty  quality, 
hence  the  expression  flageolet  tone. 

Harmonic  Claribel,  an  8  ft.  harmonic  organ-stop  of 
the  flute  family. 

Harmonic  Clarion,  a  4  ft.  harmonic  organ-stop,  the 
octave  of  the  Harmonic  Trumpet. 

Harmonic  Diapason,  an  8  ft.  partly  harmonic  organ- 
stop  of  loud  organ  tone. 

Harmonic  Flute,  the  English  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  Flute  Harmonique. 

Harmonic  Minor.  The  name  applied  to  that  version 
of  the  minor  scale  which  contains  the  interval  of  an 
augmented  second  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tones 
and  remains  unchanged  in  ascending  and  descending. 
It  was  generally  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  igth 
century  as  a  substitute  for  the  melodic  minor  scale. 

Harmonic  Piccolo,  a  2  ft.  harmonic  organ-stop  of 
the  flute  family. 

Harmonic  Scale,  (i)  natural  harmonics  in  a  series; 
(2)  the  scale  of  all  brass  instruments  which  do  not 
possess  valves  or  pistons. 

Harmonic  Stops.  Organ-stops  with  pipes  twice  the 
standard  length.  A  small  hole  pierced  in  their  center 
causes  them  to  sound  the  first  overtone,  instead  of  the 
sound  that  the  whole  length  would  produce.  They  have 
been  used  in  Germany  for  about  two  hundred  years,  and 
are  highly  favored  by  organists. 


Harmonic  Trio,  a  contemporary  English  piano  trio 
founded  in  1918,  disbanded  1924.  The  group  consisted 
of  Olive  Byrne,  piano;  Dorothea  Walenn,  violin;  and 
Edith  Vance,  violoncello.  Their  first  London  recital 
was  in  1921. 

Harmonic  Trumpet,  an  8  ft.  partly  harmonic  lingual 
organ-stop  of  powerful  trumpet  tone. 

Harmonic  Tuba,  an  8  ft.  harmonic  lingual  organ- 
stop  of  the  trumpet  family. 

Harmonic  Twelfth,  a  2%  ft.  harmonic  organ-stop, 
sounding  the  twelfth  of  the  Harmonic  Diapason. 

Harmonica,  the  name  given  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
1760  to  his  development  of  the  musical  glasses.  He 
placed  goblets  or  tumblers  of  correct  pitch  on  a  re- 
volving spindle  turned  by  a  treadle.  They  were  kept 
wet  by  passing  through  a  trough  of  water,  and  were 
played  by  rubbing  the  fingers  lightly  over  the  rims. 

Harmonica  (Harmonika),  an  8  ft.  open  (not  har- 
monic) labial  organ-stop  of  soft  and  beautiful  quality, 
totally  unrelated  either  to  the  musical  glasses  or  the 
mouth-organ. 

Harmonicabass,  a  16  ft.  Pedal  open  labial  organ- 
stop,  the  bass  of  the  Harmonica. 

Harmonicello,  a  bowed  instrument  having  either  five 
or  ten  wire  strings,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
'cello ;  it  was  invented  by  John  Karl  Bischoff  of  Nurem- 
berg in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century. 

Harmonichord,  an  instrument  resembling  a  small 
square  piano.  Sounds  were  obtained  from  the  wires 
by  the  friction  against  them  of  a  cylinder,  covered  with 
leather  and  rosined ;  this  cylinder  revolved  when  set  in 
motion  by  a  foot  pedal.  The  gradations  of  tone,  as  well 
as  the  power  to  diminish  or  swell  them,  were  produced 
by  finger  pressure.  It  was  invented  in  1810  by  a 
famous  maker  of  musical  instruments,  Friedrich  Kauf- 
man of  Dresden. 

Harmonici,  the  name  descriptive  of  music  used  by 
Aristoxenus  and  his  followers  who  believed  that  music 
was  governed  by  its  appeal  to  the  ear,  as  opposed  to 
Pythagoras,  who  taught  that  music  was  more  an  art 
for  mathematical  study.  See  Canonici. 

Harmonicon,  (i)  mouth-harmonica;  (2)  an  orches- 
trion; (3)  a  keyed  harmonica  combined  with  a  flute- 
stop  or  stops. 

Harmonicor  (Fr.),  a.  wind  instrument  invented  by 
Jaulin  of  Paris. 

Harmonics,  plural  of  harmonic  (q.v.). 

Harmonicum,  an  accordion  body  set  in  a  harmonium 
case.  The  keyboard  is  either  like  that  on  the  harmonium 
or  bandonion  (q.v.).  Treadles  control  the  wind  sup- 
ply ;  it  is  really  an  improved  bandonion,  invented  in 
1893  by  Brendel  and  Klosser  of  Saxony. 

Harmonie  (Ger.  or  Fr.),  a  term  applied  to  the  wind 
instruments  of  an  orchestra. 

Harmonieflote,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  of  soft 
flute-like  tone. 
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Harmoniemusik  (Ger.),  music  written  for  wind  in- 
struments only ;  a  harmony  band  is  made  up  of  players 
upon  brass  and  woodwind  instruments. 

Harmonien,  contemporary  Norwegian  musical  soci- 
etv,  located  at  Bergen.  The  estate  of  the  great  Nor- 
wegian composer  Edvard  Grieg,  and  his  wife,  Nina 
Grieg,  in  1937  bequeathed  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  kronen  to  the  society. 

Harmonieux,  Harmonieuse  (Fr.),  harmonious. 

Harmoniflute,  a  igth  century  French  reed  organ,  in- 
vented by  Boulon  of  Paris,  which  could  be  played  on 
the  lap,  on  one  knee,  or  on  a  stand.  It  had  two  stops 
and  a  range  of  about  three  octaves ;  it  was  used  to  take 
a  vocal  part  in  concerted  pieces  for  voices.  It  was 
sometimes  used  in  concerts,  and  was  also  employed  in 
small  churches  for  chant  accompaniment. 

"Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  a  set  of  variations  for 
the  harpsichord,  composed  by  George  Frederick  Handel. 
In  1720,  while  music  master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
daughter,  Handel  wrote  for  Princess  Anne  his  first  col- 
lection of  "Suites  de  Pieces"  for  harpsichord  (The  Les- 
sons) which  include  the  air  and  variations  known  as 
The  Harmonious  Blacksmith.  The  air  and  variations 
founded  on  a  French  folk-song,  is  the  most  popular  of 
Handel's  harpsichord  compositions. 

Harmoniphon,  a  keyboard  instrument  devised  by 
Panis  in  Paris  (1837).  It  consisted  of  a  set  of  reed  pipes 
controlled  by  a  keyboard  and  blown  by  a  single  mouth- 
piece. As  its  tone  was  like  that  of  the  oboe,  it  was 
called  in  Germany  a  keyboard  oboe. 

Harmonisch  (Ger.),  harmonic. 

Harmonitrompe,  a  igth  century  European  invention 
having  a  tube  containing  free  reeds  operated  by  a 
series  of  keys.  It  sometimes  had  a  range  of  two  octaves. 

Harmonium  (Fr.  orgue  expressif),  a  keyboard  in- 
strument with  free  reeds;  the  free  reed  consists  of  a 
brass  plate  in  which  an  oblong  slit  is  made,  and  an 
elastic  tongue  is  fixed  at  one  end  in  such  a  way  as  to 
close  it  completely,  yet  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on 
the  free  end  causes  it  to  pass  either  inward  or  outward 
without  touching  either  end  or  sides.  The  vibration  olv 
the  tongue  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  tonal  effect  { 
it  is  also  due  to  the  escapement  of  the  air  in  puffs  near 
its  point,  the  rapidity  of  alternation  of  the  puffs  deter- 
mining the  pitch.  The  timbre  of  the  note  is  regulated 
by  this  opening,  and  also  by  the  size  and  form  of  the 
channel  above  the  tongue,  and  the  pallet-hole  through 
which  the  air  immediately  passes.  The  tones  of  the 
harmonium  may  be  sustained  at  even  volume  as  long 
as  the  keys  are  kept  down,  and  variety  in  timbre  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  stops.  When  the  expres- 
sion stop  is  used,  which  cuts  off  the  air  reservoir,  and 
the  pressure  is  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the  bellows, 
the  harmonium  gains  the  power  of  increase  and  decrease 
of  tone,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  player,  who 
by  the  pedals  can  graduate  the  air  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  violinist  controls  his  tone  by  the  bow. 
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There  are  eight  stops,  divided  equally  between  the  bass 
and  the  treble,  which  reproduce  the  tones  of  different 
orchestral  instruments.  The  bass  stops  are  called  Cor 
anglais,  Bourdon,  Clarion  and  Bassoon;  the  treble  stops 
are  called  Flute,  Clarinet,  Piccolo  and  Oboe.  The  har- 
monium can  claim  descent  from  the  Chinese  Cheng.  It 
is  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  Grenie,  who  gave  it 
the  name  orgue  expressif;  it  was  first  known  in  the 
beginning  of  the  igth  century. 

Harmonometer,  a  device  used  to  measure  the  har- 
monic relations  of  tones  (intervals). 

Harmony,  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  or  more 
tones;  technically  speaking,  harmony  is  the  formation 
of  chords  and  their  relationship  ,to  one  another.  The 
development  of  harmony  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the 
era  of  polyphony ;  during  the  I7th  century,  folk  music 
frequently  shifted  from  a  contrapuntal  to  a  harmonic 
basis,  thereby  accelerating  the  acceptance  of  the  har- 
monic system  of  composition  in  place  of  the  contra- 
puntal system.  About  1750  the  complete  transfer  was 
effected;  and  first  evidence  of  its  acceptance  in  theory 
is  the  figured  bass.  As  the  foundation  of  modern  har- 
mony was  laid  in  vocal  music,  the  man}7  parts  are  still 
spoken  of  as  being  voices,  i.e.,  a  piece  is  referred  to  as 
in  three-part  harmony  or  three-voiced  harmony,  etc. 
There  are  a  number  of  descriptive  terms  that  may  be 
used  in  defining  the  structure  of  chords  or  the  harmony 
of  a  composition.  Simple-  harmony  results  from  the 
doubling  of  but  one  essential  tone  in  a  chord ;  compound 
harmony  comes  from-  the  doubling  of  two  or  more 
essential  tones  in  a  chord.  Harmony  is  diatonic  when 
the  chords  that  are  sued  contain  the  tones  to  be  found 
in  the  diatonic  scale ;  it  is  chromatic  when  its  chords 
contain  alterations  and  the  progression  is  not  diatonic. 
When  its  voices  are  as  closely  together  as  possible,  the 
harmony  is  close;  when  the  voices  are  spread  apart 
with  considerable  distance  between  each,  the  harmony 
is  open.  When  the  accepted  rules  of  harmonic  forma- 
tion have  been  observed  the  harmony  is  strict.  Free  or 
false  harmony  comes  from  the  breaking  of  these  set 
rules.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  harmony  to  students 
two  methods  are  employed:  practical  harmony,  which 
consists  of  actual  practice  in  writing  or  performing  har- 
mony to  a  given  bass  melody  according  to  rule,  and 
analytical  harmony,  which  is  practice  in  determining  the 
names  of  the  chords  and  their  inter-relation  in  a  given 
composition.  Classical  harmony  has  been  the  basis  of 
composition  from  the  classic  i8th  century  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2Oth  century,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
Russian  procedures  which  hark  back  to  the  medieval 
conception  of  harmony  :built  from  the  melody  down, 
rather  than  from  the  bass'  up.  With  the  free  conception 
of  harmony  employed  by  Debussy,  the  way  was  paved 
for  broadening  the  fields  of  harmonic  procedure  into 
so-called  modern  harmony. 

Harms,  Gottfried,  German  organist  and  musicolo- 
gist, died  Altona,  Feb.  24,  1931.  He  edited  the  organ 
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works  of  Vincent  Liibeck  and  the  works  of  S.  Scheldt. 
Harmston,  John  William,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  London  in  1823;  died  Liibeck,  Aug.  26, 
1881.  He  wrote  piano  music,  songs,  pieces  for  violin 
and  'cello. 

Harned,  Albert  W.,  American  organist  and  choir- 
master, born  in  1883 ;  died  Washington,  D.  C.,  -May  30, 
1937.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  the  founder  and  director  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Choir. 

Harnisch,  Johann  Gottlob,  igth  century  German 
violin  maker.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  with 
Bausch  at  Leipzig,  he  worked  at  Gera  from  about  1830 
to  1880.  His  instruments  are  copies  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  and  of  good  workmanship.  His  son,  Hermann 
Harnisch,  born  at  Gera  in  1850,  studied  with  his  father 
and  became  the  successor  to  the  business  of  H.  Diehl  at 
Darmstadt.  His  instruments  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  he  is  also  highly  regarded  as  an  expert  at  stringed 
instrument  repairs. 

Harnisch,  Otto  Siegfried,  i6th-i7th  century  German 
composer,  cantor  and  conductor,  died  at  Celle  in  1630. 
He  composed  many  songs  and  religious  and  secular 
music ;  he  also  wrote  a  theoretical  volume  on  the  treat- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  modes  in  part  writing. 

Harnisch,  Wilhelm  Albert,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Niirnberg,  Oct.  14,  1897.  He  studied 
in  Niirnberg  and  Cologne  and  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony and  marches. 

Harold  in  Italy,  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  solo 
viola  by  Hector  Berlioz,  written  in  1834,  and  first  per- 
formed at  the  Paris  Conservatory  on  Nov.  23,  of  the 
same  year.  The  program  of  -the  symphony  concerns  it- 
self with  Harold's  wanderings ;  first  with  a  band  of  de- 
voted pilgrims  where  neither  nature  nor  religion  can 
calm  his  troubled  spirit.  He  watches  a  mountaineer 
serenading  his  mistress,  and  in  despair  joins  some 
brigands,  rushing  into  their  orgies  where  at  last  all  his 
better  thoughts  and  nobler  feelings  are  lost  in  dissipa- 
tion and  frenzy.  The  symphony  is  in  four  movements 
with  titles  as  follows :  I  Harold  in  the  mountains;  II 
March  of  the  Pilgrims;  III  Mountaineer's  Serenade; 
IV  Brigand's  Orgy.  The  solo  viola  presumably  char- 
acterizes Harold  throughout  the  work. 

Harp  (Ger.,  Harfe;  Fr.,  Harpe;  It.,  arpa),  a  stringed 
instrument  of  great  antiquity,  found  among  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Portuguese  and  Italians.  The  Western  harp  belongs 
to  Northern  Europe  in  its  origin,  and  its  names  in  the 
languages  of  the  different  European  countries  bear  out 
this  assumption,  the  old  High  German  name  being 
Harapha  and  the  aspirate  being  found  in  the  names 
given  to  it  by  other  European  countries.  The  shape  of  the 
modern  harp  is  almost  triangular ;  it  stands  erect,  and  is 
played  with  both  hands,  the  strings  being  struck  or 
pulled  with  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  frame  of  the 
modern  orchestral  harp  has  a  foot,  formed  by  an  up- 
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right  pillar  meeting  the  hollow  back  (the  upper  side  of 
which  bears  the  sound  board),  in  the  pedestal;  the 
upper  divergent  ends  of  pillar  and  back  are  united  bv 
the  curving  neck.  The  gut  strings  are  stretched  ver- 
tically between  the  soundboard  and  the  neck.  Thev  are 
tuned  by  forty-six  or  forty-seven  wrist  pins;  these 
are  of  different  colors  so  that  they  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. The  eight  lowest  strings  are  covered  with 
fine  wire,  and  the  compass  is  six  and  one-half  octaves. 
Scales  are  not  effective  when  played  on  the  harp;  the 
chromatic  scale  cannot  be  played  at  all,  but  it  is  capable 
of  expressing  broken  chords  and  arpeggios  with  much 
effectiveness.  In  the  modern  instrument,  by  means  of  a 
clever  double-action  mechanism,  it  becomes  unique  as 
the  only  instrument  with  fixed  tones  (i.e.,  tones  not 
formed  by  the  ear  and  touch  of  the  performer),  that 
has  separate  notes  for  sharps,  flats  and  naturals.  The 
wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  harp  is  usually 
sycamore;  the  soundboard  is  of  deal  and  often  orna"- 
mented  with  painted  subjects.  The  soundboard  and 
body  increase  in  their  dimensions  downward.  A  strip 
of  beech  or  other  hard  wood  is  glued  along  the  center 
of  the  soundboard  in  which  are  inserted  the  pegs  which 
hold  the  lower  ends  of  the  strings,  the  upper  ends 
being  wound  around  the  tuning  pins  piercing  the  wrest 
plank,  which  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
The  soundboard  is  ribbed  underneath  by  two  narrow 
bars  crossing  the  grain  of  the  deal ;  their  function  is  to 
drive  the  sounding  board  into  nodes  and  figures  of 
vibration.  The  earliest  pictorial  representations  of  the 
history  of  the  harp  were  found  on  the  wall  of  a  bun-- 
ing ground  at  Thebes  on  which  they  were  painted  about 
1300  B.C. 

Harp,  an  8  ft.  percussion  organ-stop  consisting  of 
metal  bars  struck  by  electrically  operated  hammers. 

Harp  Ensemble,  contemporary  English  chamber  en- 
semble, established  in  1925.  The  original  personnel  in- 
cluded Marie  Korchinska,  harp;  Constantin  Kony,  flute; 
Sybil  Eaton,  first  violin;  E.  Virgo,  second  violin; 
R.  Jeremy,  viola;  and  V.  Orde,  violoncello.  Most  of 
.their  programs  consisted  of  compositions  in  which  the 
harp  appeared  with  various  ensemble  combinations. 

Harp  lute  (Dital  harp),  an  invention  in  1798  of 
Edward  Light  of  London,  first  called  the  Harp  Guitar 
because  it  was  expected  to  replace  the  guitar.  The 
body  was  triangular,  with  the  ordinary  head  and  neck 
of  a  guitar  with  eight  strings.  Later  the  inventor  pro- 
duced the  Harp  Lute-Guitar,  with  the  same  body,  but 
a  neck  and  head  resembling  that  of  the  old  arch-lute, 
with  a  double  peg  box  attached  to  it.  The  Harp  Lute 
followed,  with  eleven  catgut  strings;  the  inventor  also 
improved  his  Harp  Lute  by  a  mechanism  called  "ditals" 
or  finger-keys  which  produces  by  pressure  the  depres- 
sion of  a  stop-ring  or  eye,  drawing  the  string  down  upon 
a  fret,  shortening  its  effective  length,  and  therefore 
making  the  pitch  more  accurate. 


"HARP"  STRING  QUARTET— HARPSICHORD 


"Harp"  String  Quartet,  a  chamber  work  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  composed  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1809,  and  dedicated  it  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  It  was 
written  while  Beethoven  was  at  Baden  near  Vienna,  and 
shortlv  afterward  performed  in  the  home  of  the  Prince. 
The  name,  Harp  was  attached  because  the  close  of  the 
development  in  the  first  movement  has  a  section  of 
plucked  arpeggios  which  reminded  listeners  of  a  harp. 

Harp-way  tuning,  an  early  English  term,  applied  to 
the  tuning  of  the  viola  da  gamba  in  such  a  way  that 
arpeggios  were  easily  executed. 

Harpa  Doppia  (It),  double  harp — an  instrument 
with  a  double  soundbox  and  strings  on  both  sides. 
Same  as  spitzharfe,  Davidsharfe,  or  David's  harp. 

Harpanetta,  a  French  term  for  the  spitzharfe. 

Harpe,  Jean  Frangois  de  la,  see  La  Harpe,  Jean 
Frangois  de. 

Harper,  Thomas,  I7th  century  English  music 
printer;  he  is  known  to  have  worked  in  London  from 
1631  to  1653. 

Harper,  Thomas,  English  trumpet  virtuoso,  born 
Worcester,  May  3,  1787;  died  London,  Jan.  20,  1853. 
He  studied  with  Eley,  entered  the  services  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  later  was  appointed  their  musical 
inspector  for  life.  He  was  a  soloist  at  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  King's  Theater,  the  Italian  Opera,  the  Phil- 
harmonic and  Ancient  Concerts,  all  in  London.  He  had 
three  sons,  Thomas  and  Charles  being  distinguished 
horn  players,  and  Edward,  a  pianist  and  organist. 

Harper  Collection  of  Instruments,  American  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments,  located  in  New  York 
City  at  the  David  Mannes  School  of  Music.  The  col- 
lection includes  a  vielle  made  at  Ardentes  by  Pouget 
et  Fils ;  a  pochette,  a  lute,  two  citterns,  a  viola  d'amore, 
a  Hopf  violin,  an  Adam  violin  case,  an  old  Italian  harp, 
a  tau,  a  sarungi,  a  sono-koto,  a  biwa,  a  set  of  pandean 
pipes,  a  walking-stick  flute  and  a  modern  Greek  man- 
dolin. 

Harpo-lyre,  the  French  name  for  an  improved  guitar 
having  twenty-one  strings  and  three  necks,  invented 
in  1829  by  Salomon  of  Besan^on. 

Harpsichord  (Fr.,  clavecin;  Ger.,  Kielflugel;  It,  ar- 
picordo  or  clavicembalo).  A  keyed  instrument  pre- 
ceding the  pianoforte,  and  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant instrument  of  that  type.  Instruments  of  this  kind 
were  on  the  plectrum  principle,  and  as  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  effect  any  modification  of  tone  by  difference  of 
touch;  some  harpsichords  had  two  keyboards,  one  for 
the  loud  and  another  for  the  soft  tones.  Some  were 
also  supplied  with  stops,  by  which,  through  a  mech- 
anism, three  or  four  strings  were  detached  from  each 
tone,  resulting  in  the  modification  of  tones.  The  keys 
were  attached  to  levers,  on  the  end  of  which  were 
slips  of  wood,  called  "jacks,"  furnished  with  a  plectra 
of  crow  quills  or  hard  leather ;  these  struck  the  strings 
and  produced  the  tone.  The  model  for  the  shape  of  the 
long  harpsichord  is  like  that  of  the  psaltery,  which  the 


Italians  referred  to  as  "instromento  di  porco"  because 
of  a  resemblance  between  the  trapeze  form  and  a  pig's 
head.     The  first  mention  of  the  harpsichord  is  under 
the  name  of  clavicyjnbalwn  in  the  rules  of  the  Minne- 
singers by  Eberhard  Cersne,  A.D.  1404.    There  are  a 
few   examples   of   the   upright  type   in  existence   in 
museums;  one  of  Italian  origin,  dated  1600,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City;  there  are  several  examples  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  South  Kensington,  England.     The 
oldest  example  in  this  museum  is  an  Italian  davicem- 
bala;  it  is  dated  MDXXI,  has  one  keyboard,  two  unison 
strings  for  every  note,  and  natural  keys  of  boxwood, 
with  a  compass  of  nearly  four  octaves.    Like  many  in- 
struments of  Italian  make,  this  example  could  be  re- 
moved from  its  case,  which  is  very  elaborate.    There 
were  no  stops ;  on  raising  the  top  the  strings  could  be 
seen  arranged  harp-like  as  in  the  modern  grand  piano. 
In  front,  just  over  the  keys,  the  wrest-plank  was  in- 
serted, with  tuning  pins  around  which  the  nearer  ends 
of  the  strings  are  wound.    In  this  example  there  are 
two  strings  to  each  note ;  the  other  ends  of  the  strings 
are  attached  to  hitch-pins  driven  into  the  soundboard. 
They  follow  the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the  case  to 
the  narrow  end,  where  the  longest  strings  are  stretched. 
There  is  a  straight  bridge  along  the  edge  of  the  wrest- 
plank,  also  a  curved  bridge  upon  the  soundboard.  The 
strings  pass  over  both  bridges,   and  vibrate  between 
them;  the  impulse  of  their  vibrations  is  transferred 
through  the  curved  bridge  to  the   soundboard.     The 
jacks  or  plectra  used  are  found  in  later  instruments 
without  change  in  construction.    It  was  in  Antwerp  that 
the  finest  types  of  harpsichord  were  built  by  a  firm 
named  Ruckers;  it  achieved  renown  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1579  and  1651.     Extreme  care  in  the  selection 
of  materials,  and  constructive  ingenuity  resulted  in  ex- 
cellent instruments,  recognizable  by  their  signatures ;  the 
name  is  historically  important  in  the  manufacturing  of 
musical   instruments  business  of  that  period.     Their 
aim  was  to  perfect  the  existing  type  of  harpsichord  to 
the   highest   degree;   the  tension  of   the  harpsichord 
strings  was  comparatively  slight,  and  for  that  reason 
they  had  a  longer  period  of  use  than  the  piano  of  to- 
day.   The  addition  of  the  unison  string,  and  the  limi- 
tation of  the  octave  string,  or  little  octave,  to  the  lower 
keyboard  were  improvements  made  by  Jan  Couchet,  a 
pupil  in  the  Ruckers  firm.    In  1640  Couchet  changed 
the  double-keyboard  harpsichord  from  a  transposing  in- 
strument   to    accommodate    the    singers'    capabilities, 
making  of  it  a  forte  and  piano  instrument  by  means  of 
three  strings  (reducible  to  two  and  one)  upon  the  lower 
keyboard,  and  one  string  for  the  upper.     After  the 
Ruckers  passed  out  of  existence,  London  and  Paris 
firms  were  the  next  to  take  up  the  making  of  harpsi- 
chords; as  time  passed,  changes  were  made  by  makers 
with  a  view  to  increasing  their  power  through  larger 
size,  stronger  framing  and  the  use  of  thicker  strings. 
A  swell  was  added  called  the  "Venetian,"  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  Venetian  blind,  invented  by  Shudi  in 
1/69;  pedals  were  also  added,  one  of  which  raised  the 
cover  and  the  other  worked  the  swell,  both  ideas  of 
Kirkman  and  Shudi.  Since  1920,  the  art  of  harpsi- 
chord playing  has  been  revived  by  Wanda  Landowska 
and  many  other  virtuosos;  the  music  of  Bach,  Cou- 
perin  and  Rameau  is  now  frequently  heard,  played 
exactly  as  it  was  written,  on  harpsichords  which  have 
been  carefully  preserved  over  the  years. 

Harrack,  Charles  de,  see  De  Harrack,  Charles. 

Harraden,  Ethel,  contemporary  English  composer. 
Her  opera.  The  Taboo,  was  successfully  produced  at 
the  Trafalgar  Square  Theater  (London),  and  favor- 
ably received  by  the  critics.  Another  important  work 
is  an  operetta  called  His  Last  Chance.  She  has  also 
written  instrumental  music. 

Harraden,  Samuel,  English  organist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Cambridge  in  1821  (  ?)  ;  died  Hampstead,  July 
17,  1897.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Walmisley,  and  an  or- 
ganist in  Manchester,  before  going  to  Calcutta,  where 
he  played  an  important  part  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
town  for  many  years.  He  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  study  of  Hindu  music,  for  his  attainments  in  which 
he  was  given  a  degree  by  the  Bengal  Royal  Academy 
of  Music. 

Harrenc,  Louis  Andre,  see  Haranc,  Louis  Andre. 

Harrer,  Gottlob,  German  composer  and  cantor,  born 
in  1703;  died  Carlsbad,  July  9,  1755.  I*1  I75°  he  was 
J.  S.  Bach's  successor  as  cantor  of  St.  Thomas,  Leipzig. 
He  studied  in  Italy  and  collected  works  of  the  old 
masters;  this  collection,  with  his  large  library,  was 
incorporated  into  the  State  Library,  Berlin.  Unfor- 
tunately he  introduced  augmented  instrumental  accom- 
paniments in  the  scores  of  old  writers.  He  himself 
wrote  two  dozen  symphonies,  concertos,  duets  for  flageo- 
let, oratorios  and  passion  music. 

Harriers- Wippern,  Luise,  (nee  Wippern),  German 
opera  singer,  born  at  Hildesheim  in  1837;  died  Gor- 
bersdorf,  Silesia,  Oct.  5,  1878.  She  made  her  debut  in 
1857  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  and  also  sang  in 
Vienna  and  London.  Her  voice  was  admirably  adapted 
to  both  dramatic  and  lyric  singing. 

Harris,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  English 
organ  builders.  Thomas  Harris  was  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  an  organ  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  1666.  Later 
members  of  the  family  were  Rene  or  Renatus,  Renatus, 
Jr.,  and  John. 

Harris,  Augustus,  English  impresario,  born  at  Paris 
in  1852;  died  Folkestone,  June  22,  1896.  He  was  by 
profession  an  actor,  and  in  1873  made  his  debut  as 
Macbeth  at  Manchester.  Colonel  Mapleson,  who  man- 
aged the  company,  soon  made  him  stage  manager,  and 
by  1879  he  had  leased  Drury  Lane  Theater,  London, 
where  he  produced  pantomimes  with  enormous  suc- 
cess. He  then  obtained  control  of  His  Majesty's  Thea- 
ter, Covent  Garden,  the  Olympia  and  others  in  and 
about  London,  did  much  to  promote  operas  at  his 
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theaters,  and  introduced  such  singers  as  Melba,  Nordica 
Hauk,  Maurel  and  the  de  Reszkes  to  English  au- 
diences. 

Harris,  Charles,  late  iSth  century  English  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  London  about  1800.  He  has 
been  called  the  English  Lupot,  as  he  did  not  try  to 
make  his  copies  of  Stradivarius  and  Amati  instruments 
look  like  old  violins. 

Harris,  Charles  K.,  American  composer  and  pub- 
lisher, born  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1866;  died  New  York, 
Dec.  22,  1930.  Besides  popular  songs,  he  also  wrote 
plays ;  perhaps  his  best-known  song  is  After  the  Ball 

Harris,  Charles  L.  M.,  English  composer,  organist, 
conductor  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Staningly,  York- 
shire, in  1863.  He  studied  at  Trinity  University,  To- 
ronto, and  became  a  conductor,  church  organist  and 
music  teacher.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
studies. 

Harris,  Clement  Antrobus,  English  organist, 
teacher,  writer  on  music  subjects  and  choral  conductor, 
born  York,  Apr.  2,  1862 ;  he  studied  with  E.  G.  Monk 
and  has  written  on  composition  and  the  history  of  mu- 
sic. 

Harris,  Clement  Hugh  Gilbert,  Engish  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Wimbledon,  July  8,  1871 ;  died  Pente- 
pigadia,  Apr.  23,  1897.  He  studied  at  the  Frankfort 
Conservatory,  and  later  became  a  pupil  of  Madame 
Schumann.  He  was  a  piano  virtuoso  and  a  gifted  com- 
poser of  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and  songs. 
He  espoused  the  Grecian  cause  in  the  Greco-Turkish 
war  and  died  in  battle. 

Harris,  George,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Apr.  15,  1884.  He  studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke, 
and  became  his  assistant  for  two  years;  he  is  also  a 
pianist  and  singer.  He  has  composed  operas,  choral 
works  and  piano  music. 

Harris,  Joseph  John,  English  organist,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  London  in  1799;  died  Man- 
chester, Feb.  10,  1869.  After  holding  several  minor 
posts,  in  1831  he  was  made  choirmaster  at  the  Man- 
chester Cathedral,  and  in  1848,  organist;  he  composed 
cathedral  music  and  songs. 

Harris,  Roy,  American  composer,  born  in  Lincoln 
County,  Okla.,  Feb.  12,  1898,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage. 
He  had  practically  no  musical  education  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  studied  composition 
with  Farwell,  Bliss,  Altschuler  and  Scalero.  In  1927, 
having  won  a  Guggenheim  Scholarship,  he  studied  in 
France  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  In  1929  an  accident 
to  his  spine  kept  him  in  bed  for  six  months,  and  it  was 
during  that  time  he  learned  to  compose  without  the  aid 
of  a  piano,  a  fact  he  believed  greatly  influenced  his 
artistic  career.  In  1929  he  returned  to  America,  living 
in  the  mountains  near  Los  Angeles  and  devoting  himself 
to  composition.  In  1930  and  1931  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Creative  Fellowship  from  the  Pasadena 
Music  and  Arts  Association.  He  is  now  head  of  the 
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composition  department  of  the  Westminster  Choir 
School  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  director  of  their  Fes- 
tival of  American  Music.  Harris'  orchestral  works  in- 
clude two  symphonies,  the  overture,  Johnny  Comes 
Marching  Home,  Farewell  to  Pioneers,  a  suite  Time, 
a  violin  concerto,  a  piano  concerto,  and  a  concerto  for 
'cello  and  chamber  orchestra.  His  chamber  music  works 
include  a  concerto  for  piano,  clarinet  and  string  quar- 
tet, a  sextet  for  wind  instruments  and  piano,  a  string 
sextet,  and  a  piano  sonata;  he  has  also  written  a  great 
many  choral  works  for  unusual  combinations  of  voices 
and  instruments. 

Harris,  Victor  (William),  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, organist  and  teacher,  born  New  York,  Apr.  27, 
1869.  He  studied  with  Charles  Bluni,  William  Court- 
ney, Fred  K.  Schilling  and  Anton  Seidl,  and  became  a 
church  organist,  conducted  the  Utica  Choral  Union, 
was  repetiteur  and  coach  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York;  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Brighton  Beach  summer  concerts,  conducted  the  St. 
Cecilia  Club  in  New  York,  and  became  well  known  as 
a  singing  teacher.  He  has  written  choruses  and  about 
a  hundred  songs,  many  of  considerable  popularity. 

Harris,  William  Henry,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  and  choral  conductor,  born  London,  Mar.  28, 
1883.  He  studied  with  Walter  Parratt  and  Walford 
Davies;  compositions  include  songs,  choral  and  organ 
works. 

Harrisburg,  American  city,  capital  of  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  musically  important  for  the  Harrisburg 
Symphony  Orchestra  which  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  George  King  Raudenbush  for  several  years.  This 
organization  is  composed  of  eighty-seven  players  and 
gives  both  subscription  and  children's  concerts.  The 
leading  music  society  is  the  Wednesday  Club,  founded 
in  1882.  Other  organizations  include  a  Brahms  Club, 
Madrigal  Club,  Pianoforte  Club  and  a  Negro  group, 
the  Community  Choral  Society. 

Harrison,  Annie  Fortescue,  English  composer,  the 
wife  of  Arthur  William  Hill,  and  the  composer  of 
an  operetta,  a  cantata,  many  songs  and  piano,  pieces. 

Harrison,  Beatrice,  English  violoncellist,  born  Roor- 
kee,  India,  Dec.  9,  1892;  pupil  of  W.  E.  Whitehouse 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  where  she  won  the  gold 
medal  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  open  competition  with  four 
thousand  aspirants,  most  of  whom  were  adults.  She 
then  studied  in  Berlin  with  Hugo  Becker  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Music,  where  she  received  the  Mendelssohn 
Prize,  the  first  time  it  had  been  awarded  to  a  'cellist. 
She  made  a  successful  debut  in  1910  in  Berlin ;  she  has 
since  toured  extensively  with  her  sister  May,  a  violinist. 
She  is  -considered  one  of  the  modern  masters  of  her 
instrument. 

Harrison,  J.,  an  i8th  century  London  music  pub- 
lisher. He  began  publishing  music  about  1779,  ^  was 
the  original  publisher  of  Polly  and  of  the  thereafter 
long-endured  Battle  of  Prague.  His  firm  issued  (for 


sometime  after  1796)  "The  Pianoforte  Magazine/5 
and  is  credited  with  having  been  perhaps  the  first  sellers 
of  pianos  on  the  installment  plan. 

Harrison,  Jeanne  (Mrs.  Dupuy  Lee  H.),  American 
soprano  and  music  teacher,  born  New  Orleans,  Dec.  25, 
1869.  She  studied  with  Julie  Calvee  Boudousquie 
and  others,  made  her  debut  when  sixteen,  and  after 
singing  in  the  South,  became  a  well-known  teacher. 

Harrison,  Julius  Allen  Greenway,  English  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Stourport,  Worcestershire, 
Mar.  26,  1885.  He  studied  under  Granville  Bantock 
in  Birmingham  and  became  an  operatic  conductor  with 
the  Beecham  Opera  Company  and  its  successor,  the  Brit- 
ish National  Opera  Company.  He  then  succeeded 
Goossens  as  conductor  of  the  Handel  Society,  and  con- 
ducted other  opera  and  orchestral  organizations.  He  is 
a  versatile  rather  than  an  original  composer  of  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music  and  songs.  Probably  his  best- 
known  work  is  a  humoresque  for  string  quartet,  Widdi- 
combe  Fair. 

Harrison,  May,  English  violinist,  born  at  Roorkee, 
India  in  Mar.  1891,  sister  of  Beatrice.  She  studied 
under  Arbos  and  Rivarde  at  the  Royal  College  of  Mu- 
sic, and,  like  her  sister,  won  the  gold  medal  against  three 
thousand  aspirants.  She  then  studied  with  Leopold 
Auer  in  Petrograd,  and  in  1904  made  her  debut  in  Lon- 
don with  great  success.  She  has  since  toured  exten- 
sively with  her  sister  Beatrice,  the  well-known  'cellist. 
She  has  appeared  with  the  Madrid  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  in  1909  took  Kreisler's  place  at  the  Mendelssohn 
Centennial  Celebration  at  Helsingfors.  She  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  interpreter  of  classical  music. 

Harrison,  Samuel,  English  tenor,  born  Belper,  Der- 
byshire, Sept.  8,  1760;  died  London,  June  25,  1812.  He 
appeared  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  at  London 
in  1776  as  a  solo  soprano  singer,  but  lost  his  voice  in 
1778,  and  did  not  regain  it  for  six  years.  He  then 
appeared  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784,  and 
from  then  on  was  a  leading  concert  singer.  His  voice 
had  a  range  of  two  octaves  and  was  sweet,  pure  and 
even  in  tone,  but  deficient  in  power. 

Harrison,  Sidney,  contemporary  American  pianist 
and  composer.  His  piano  works  include  Four  Preludes, 
which  show  the  influence  of  the  French  impressionists. 

Harrison,  Theodore,  contemporary  American  singer 
and  vocal  teacher.  He  studied  with  Corabbi  and  Lom- 
bardi  in  Italy,  Von  Kraus  in  Germany,  Shakespeare  and 
Browning  in  England,  and  Decreus  and  Robert  Schmitz 
in  Paris.  He  sang  in  opera  in  Italy,  toured  extensively, 
and  appeared  as  soloist  with  leading  orchestras  in 
Europe  and  America;  he  is  now  a  teacher  at  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Chicago. 

Harrison,  William,  English  tenor,  born  Marylebone, 
June  15,  1813;  died  London,  Nov.  9,  1868.  He  was  an 
amateur  concert  singer  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  He  made  his  stage  debut  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1839.  A  few  years  later  he  appeared  at 
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Drury  Lane,  where  he  created  the  tenor  part  in  Balf  e's 
Bohemian  Girl  He  later  appeared  at  the  Haymarket 
Theater.  With  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  in  1856,  he  estab- 
lished an  English  opera  company  which  played  success- 
fully at  several  theaters.  His  voice  was  noteworthy  for 
the  purity  and  sweetness  of  its  tone. 

Harriss,  Charles  Albert  Edwin,  English  composer 
and  organist,  born  London,  Dec.  15,  1862.  He  was  an 
organist  at  various  places  before  going  to  Canada, 
where  he  likewise  was  a  church  organist.  He  wrote 
an  opera,  a  cantata,  and  church  music,  and  founded  a 
madrigal  society. 

Harrold,  Orville,  American  operatic  tenor,  born  at 
Muncie,  Ind..  in  1878;  died  Darien,  Conn.,  Oct.  23, 
r933-  He  studied  with  Oscar  Saenger  and  made  his 
debut  under  the  aegis  of  Oscar  Hammerstein  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York.  His  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  took  place  in  1919  in  La  Juive  with 
Caruso  and  Ponselle,  and  he  was  the  original  Meiamoun 
in  Hadley's  Cleopatrafs  Night.  When  he  left  the 
Metropolitan  he  returned  to  vaudeville  and  light  opera. 

Harsanyi,  Tibor,  Hungarian  composer,  born  O-Ka- 
nizsa,  June  27,  1898.  He  has  composed  orchestral 
suites,  chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Hart  (Ger.),  hard;  major;  abrupt;  unprepared,  as 
of  a  progression  or  modulation. 

Hart,  Andro,  an  early  iTth  century  Scottish  printer. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David  with 
musical  notation  at  Edinburgh  in  1611. 

Hart,  Charles,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
May  19,  1797;  died  London,  Mar.  29,  1859.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Crotch 
and  was  afterward 'organist  at  various  churches;  his 
principal  compositions  are  an  oratorio  and  a  motet. 

Hart,  F.  Bennicke,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Brockley,  Kent,  in  1874.  He  is  director  of  the 
Albert  St.  Conservatory,  Melbourne,  Australia.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  instrumental,  cho- 
ral and  orchestral  works. 

Hart,  Frederic  Patton,  American  composer  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  in  1898.  He 
studied  with  Andersen,  Wilson,  Goldmark,  Nadia  Bou- 
langer,  Gunn,  Hutcheson  and  Quaile  and  teaches  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College.  His  one-act  opera,  The  Romance 
of  Robot,  was  presented  for  twenty  performances  in 
New  York  City  during  the  1936-37  season.  His  com- 
positions include  an  Overture  to  a  Shakespearian  Com- 
edy, a  trio  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano,  a  string  quartet 
and  an  opera,  The  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

Hart,  George,  Jr.,  English  violin  maker,  born  near 
Warwick,  Jan.  4,  1860.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  then 
entered  the  violin  making  business  of  his  father,  George 
Hart,  Sr.,  at  London,  where  he  became  known  as  an 
expert  on  violin  wood  and  in  making  reproductions  of 
Stradivarius,  Guarnerius,  and  other  Italian  classic 
models, 


Hart,  George,  Sr.,  English  violin  maker  and  writer 
on  music,  born  London,  Mar.  13,  1839;  died  there,  Apr 
25,  1891.  The  son  of  John  Thomas  Hart,  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  violin-making  business,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  violin  making  and  the  history  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  wrote  several  important  works,  including  The 
Violin,  Its  Famous  Makers,  and  The  Violin  and  Its 
Music. 

Hart,  Henry  William,  American  composer,  lecturer 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  29, 
1874.  After  studying  music  by  himself  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Oliver  Ditson  and  Aeolian  companies, 
edited  musical  magazines  and  wrote  on  musical  subjects 
in  the  New  York  "Evening  Mail."  He  also  composed 
operettas  and  songs,  and  wrote  books  on  musical  sub- 
jects. 

Hart,  Herbert,  English  bow  maker,  born  in  1883, 
brother  of  George  Hart,  Jr.  Working  with  his  brother 
in  the  London  violin-making  firm  of  Hart  and  Sons,  he 
became  famous  as  a  bow  maker. 

Hart,  James,  English  basso  and  composer,  born  at 
York  in  1647;  died  May  8,  1718.  He  sang  in  York 
Minster  until  1670,  when  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
he  composed  several  songs. 

Hart,  John  Thomas,  English  violin  maker  and  con- 
noisseur, born  London,  Dec.  17,  1805 ;  died  there,  Jan. 
i,  1874;  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Samuel  Gilkes. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  experts  of  his  time,  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  valuable  Italian  instruments  being 
brought  to  England  and  was  the  author  of  two  books 
on  the  violin. 

Hart,  Joseph  Binns,  English  composer,  chorister,  pi- 
anist and  conductor,  born  at  London  in  1794;  died 
Hastings,  Dec.  10,  1844.  After  studying  the  organ 
while  a  chorister,  he  was  organist  at  various  churches; 
later  he  composed  and  played  light  dramatic  music. 
He  composed  forty-eight  sets  of  galopades,  waltzes  and 
quadrilles,  and  a  teaching  method. 

Hart,  Philip,  English  organist  and  composer,  died 
London,  July  17,  1749.  He  was  organist  at  several 
churches;  his  works  include  anthems  and  a  collection 
of  fugues  for  the  organ. 

Hart,  Willem  Paul  Eugen  de,  Dutch  pianist,  com- 
poser, teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Hengeloo, 
Oct.  i,  1878.  He  has  composed  piano  music  and  a 
treatise  on  piano  technic;  he  is  also  the  deviser  of  an 
apparatus  for  the  control  of  the  muscles  in  piano  play- 
ing. 

Hart  House  String  Quartet,  The,  contemporary 
Canadian  chamber  ensemble,  founded  at  Toronto  in 
1923.  The  present  personnel  consists  of  James-  Levey, 
first  violin ;  Am  Adaskin,  second  violin ;  Milton  Black- 
stone,  viola;  and  Boris  Hambourg,  violoncello.  This 
string  quartet  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
debut  took  place  at  the  Hart  House  Theater  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  They  have  toured  in  Canada, 
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North  and  South  America,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Hungary. 

Hartel,  see  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

Hartel,  Benno,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Jauer,  Silesia,  May  I,  1846;  died  Berlin, 
Aug.  4»  T9°9-  A  pupil  of  Hoppe,  he  later  became 
teacher  of  theory  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  his  works 
include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Hartel,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  composer,  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  7,  1836;  died  Hom- 
burg,  Aug.  28,  1876.  He  was  a  choirmaster  at  Bremen, 
Rostock  and  Homburg,  and  wrote  an  opera,  three  oper- 
ettas, and  violin  music. 

Hartel,  Luise  (nee  Hauffe),  German  pianist,  born 
Duben,  Jan.  2,  1837;  died  Leipzig,  Mar.  20,  1882 ;  wife 
of  Dr.  Hermann  Hartel. 

Hartenstein,  Karl,  German  teacher,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Schleiz,  Jan.  4,  1863.  He  has  edited 
folk  songs  for  the  lute. 

Hartewelt,  Wilhelm,  Swedish  composer,  died  at 
Stockholm  in  1927. 

Hartford,  American  city,  capital  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. Most  musical  activity  centers  around  the  large 
Bushnell  Hall,  and  the  programs  held  there  by  the 
Horace  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall  Corporation.  Leading 
symphonies  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bushnell 
Symphony  Concerts.  Other  organizations  include  the 
Hartford  Symphony,  conducted  by  Jacques  Gordon, 
the  Choral  Club  of  Hartford,  the  Oratorio  Society  con- 
ducted by  Harold  Berkley,  the  Travelers  Choral  Club, 
and  the  Musical  Club  of  Hartford.  Music  schools  in- 
clude the  Julius  Hartt  School  of  Music  and  the  Hart- 
ford School  of  Music. 

Harthan,  Hans,  late  igth  century  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  many  pleasing  piano  pieces  of  instructive 
character  such  as  his  Miniatures,  Op.  27,  and  Album  for 
the  Young,  Op.  55. 

Hartig,  Alfred,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Falkenstein,  Mar.  23,  1885.  His  works 
include  cantatas,  choruses  (some  with  orchestra)  and 


Hartig,  Paul,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Langenberg,  Saxony,  Oct.  12,  1885.  He 
studied  in  Dresden;  his  compositions  include  hymns, 
choral  works  and  music  for  organ  and  piano. 

Hartinger,  Martin,  German  tenor  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Ingolstadt,  Feb.  6,  1815;  died  Munich,  Sept.  6, 
1896.  He  studied  with  Bayer  and  wrote  on  the  human 
voice. 

Hartkas,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  'Bennungen,  Thuringia,  Mar.  10,  1805. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Weissenborn  and  also  studied  at  the 
Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin,  in  which 
city  he  became  a  church  organist.  He  wrote  vocal  mu- 
sic. 

Hartker,  a  loth  century  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Gall 
(flourished  about  986) ;  an  antiphonary  bearing  his 


name  remains  one  of  the  oldest  documents  written  in  the 
St.  Gall  notation. 

Hartknoch,  Karl  Eduard,  Russian  concert  pianist 
and  composer,  born  at  Riga  in  1775 ;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1834.  He  composed  a  piano  concerto  and  other 
piano  music. 

Hartl,  Valentin,  German  violin  and  viola  player, 
born  Aschaffenburg,  June  6,  1894.  He  studied  in  Augs- 
burg, Aschaffenburg,  and  with  A.  Rebner  and  F. 
Berber  and  played  the  viola  in  the  Stress  Quartet. 

Hartleb,  G.,  composer  of  Carnival,  for  string  quartet, 
published  in  1881. 

Hartman,  Imre,  Hungarian  'cellist,  born  Budapest, 
Aug.  26,  1895.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Popper  and  made  his 
debut  in  1912.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Lener 
String  Quartet  and  has  been' heard  in  the  United  States. 

Hartman,  Thomas  Alexandrovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  in  1883.  He  studied  with  Arensky  and 
Essipof,  and  then  went  to  Munich,  where  he  worked 
with  Mottl  and  conducted  opera.  His  ballet  La  Petite 
Fleur  Rouge  was  given  successfully  at  the  Imperial 
Opera,  Petrograd,  in  1907.  In  his  second  ballet,  Fra 
Mino,  he  attempted  to  put  into  effect  the  dancer  Alex- 
ander Sakharof's  ideas  of  a  close  union  between  music 
and  gesture.  During  the  Russian  Revolution  he  fled  to 
Constantinople,  and  then  went  to  Paris  where  he  taught 
at  Gurdjief's  choreographic  institute. 

Hartmann,  Artur,  German  trombone  player,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Brieg,  Aug.  25,  1887.  He  has 
composed  dances  and  marches. 

Hartmann,  Arthur  Martinus,  Hungarian  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Mate  Szalka,  July  23,  1881.  Brought 
to  Philadelphia  as  a  child,  he  studied  under  M.  van 
Gelder,  C.  M.  Loeffler  and  Homer  Norris,  and  made  his 
debut  at  the  age  of  six.  *  By  the  time  he  was  twelve 
he  had  performed  most  of  the  modern  violin  repertoire. 
He  then  toured  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Scandinavia,  played  with  Debussy  in  a  Paris  recital,  and 
composed  orchestral  works,  songs  and  violin  music. 

Hartmann,  Benno*  German  composer,  born  Nov.  u, 
1870.  He  has  written  salon  piano  music,  marches, 
songs  and  melodramas. 

Hartmann,  Bernhard,  German  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Cologne,  Dec.  13,  1892.  He 
studied  in  Strassburg  and  Cologne.  His  compositions 
include  masses  and  other  church  music,  male  choruses, 
songs,  organ,  piano,  and  violin  music. 

Hartmann,  Carl,  contemporary  German  dramatic 
tenor,  born  at  Solingen.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne 
Academy  of  Music,  made  his  debut  as  Tannhauser  at 
Barmen-Elberfeld,  toured  the  United  States  with  the 
German  Opera  Company  and  was  engaged  to  sing  Wag- 
nerian  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  during 
the  1937-38  season. 

Hartmann,  Christian  Karl,  German  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Altenburg  about  1750;  died  at  Paris 
about  1804.  He  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  virtuoso  and 
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after  traveling  in  Russia  and  France,  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  wrote  much  music 
for  flute,  including  large  works  with  orchestra,  and 
chamber  music  in  which  the  flute  played  a  more  or  less 
important  part. 

Hartmann,  Christoph  Heinrich,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Rudisleben,  Thuringia,  about 
1750;  died  at  Eimbeck,  Hanover,  in  1826.  He  wrote 
an  opera,  piano  sonatas,  violin  music  and  songs. 

Hartmann,  Eduard  von,  German  philosopher  and 
musical  amateur,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  23,  1842;  died 
Grosslichterfelde,  near  Berlin,  June  5,  1906.  He  de- 
voted considerable  space  in  his  philosophical  works 
to  problems  connected  with  music.  His  Philosophie  des 
Schonen  contains  a  chapter  on  Idealismus  und  Formal- 
ismus  in  der  Miisikasthethik.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  songs  and  quartets. 

Hartmann,  Emil,  Danish  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, son  of  Johan  Peder  Hartmann,  born  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  21,  1836 ;  died  there,  July  18,  1898.  He  studied 
with  Niels  W.  Gade,  and  in  1861  became  an  organist  at 
Copenhagen.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  court  organist, 
but  ill  health  compelled  his  retirement  two  years  later. 
In  1891  he  succeeded  Gade  as  conductor  of  the  Musical 
Society  in  Copenhagen.  His  compositions  include  five 
operas,  the  choral  Winter  and  Spring,  a  ballet  Pjeld- 
stuen,  symphonies,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Hartmann,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Ehrenbreitstein,  July  29,  1809;  died  Co- 
logne, Apr.  6,  1855.  He  studied  with  Ludwig  Spohr 
and  after  playing  in  various  German  cities,  became  con- 
certmaster  at  the  Cologne  Theater  and  a  teacher  at  the 
conservatory  there. 

Hartmann,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  in 
1805 ;  father  of  Ludwig  Hartmann. 

Hartmann,  Friedrich  Helmut,  Austrian  composer 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  21,  1900.  He 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy  and  with  F.  Loewe, 
Josef  Marx  and  Franz  Schmidt.  His  works  include 
stage  music,  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  piano  and 
organ  music,  choruses,  songs  and  .a  textbook  on  har- 
mony. 

Hartmann,  Fritz,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Nordhausen,  Oct.  18,  1866;  he  studied 
with  A.  Fruh  and  Muller-Hartung  and  wrote  songs  and 
choral  works. 

Hartmann,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Potsdam, 
Nov.  6,  1882.  His  works  include  three  operas,  twenty- 
five  operettas,  war  songs  and  instructive  piano  pieces. 

Hartmann,  Georg,  German  conductor,  singer  and 
composer,  born  Hanover,  Mar.  30,  1862.  He  studied  at 
the  Dresden  Conservatory,  was  a  light-opera  basso  in 
Cologne  and  Amsterdam,  and  an  opera  regisseur  and 
conductor  in  Konigsberg,  Essen,  Kiel  and  at  the 
German  opera  houses  in  Berlin-Charlottenburg.  His 
compositions  include'an  opera,  a  ballad-opera  and  songs, 
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and  he  has  edited  Weber's  Oberon,  Loewe's  Die  Drei 
Witnsche  and  other  old  operas. 

Hartmann,  George,  French  music  dealer,  composer 
and  opera  librettist,  died  Paris,  Apr.  21,  1900. 

Hartmann,  Heinrich,  17th  century  German  com- 
poser, cantor  and  schoolteacher,  born  at  Reichstadt.  He 
composed  numerous  sacred  songs,  masses,  and  motets. 

Hartmann,  Heinrich  August  Ferdinand,  German 
violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Hamburg  about  1770. 
He  was  musical  director  at  the  French  Theatre  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  wrote  violin  music. 

Hartmann,  Johann  Baptiste,  German  composer  and 
priest,  born  Lauterbach,  Dachau,  June  23,  1871.  He 
has  composed  songs  for  the  lute. 

Hartmann,  Johann  Ernst,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  Silesia  in  1726;  died  at  Copenhagen  in 
1793.  He  held  musical  positions  in  Breslau  and  Rudol- 
stadt,  and  then  went  as  music  master,  with  the  Duke  of 
Ploen  to  Copenhagen.  In  1768  he  became  leader  of  the 
royal  band  there,  and  composed  much  music,  including 
symphonies,  operas  and  songs.  Only  one  song  of  his 
is  now  remembered;  that  is  Kong  Christian  from  the 
opera  Die  Fischer,  which  became  the  Danish  national 
hymn.  He  was  the  first  of  the  famous  Danish  Hart- 
mann family  of  musicians. 

Hartmann,  Johan  Peter  Emilius,  Danish  composer, 
born  Copenhagen,  May  14,  1805 ;  died  there,  Mar.  10, 
1900.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and  also  with  Weyse 
of  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory.  In  1824  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  organist  of  the  Garrison  Church,  and  in 
1843  to°k  Weyse's  place  as  organist  at  the  Frauen- 
kirche.  He  traveled  in  Germany,  and  visited  Vienna 
and  Paris  in  1836,  and  three  years  later  succeeded 
Siboni  as  head  of  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory.  In 
1867  he  became  one  of  the  directors,  with  Gade  and 
Paulli,  of  the  new  conservatory.  Hartmann  was  a 
member  of  the  Musical  Union,  prominent  in  many  mu- 
sical societies,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Danish 
national  school  through  his  use  of  Danish  subjects  and 
forms  in  many  of  his  compositions.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  a  concert  drama,  melodramas,  incidental 
music  to  plays,  ballets,  choral  works,  symphonies,  over- 
tures, a  piano  quartet,  chamber  music,  piano  and  organ 
pieces,  church  music,  and  song  cycles. 

Hartmann,  Karl  Amadeus,  German  composer,  born 
Munich,  Aug.  2,  1905.  He  has  composed  children's 
music,  chamber  music,  a  trumpet  concerto,  piano  so- 
nata and  burlesque  music. 

Hartmann,  Karl  Robert  Eduard  von,  see  Heart- 
mann,  Eduard  von. 

Hartmann,  Ludwig,  German  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  at  Neuss-on-Rhine  in  1836;  died  Dresden, 
Feb.  12,  1910;  son  of  Friedrich  Hartmann.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  in  Weimar,  1856-57, 
under  Franz  Liszt.  As  a  critic  he  was  one  of  Richard 
Wagner's  outstanding  champions.  He  wrote  piano  mu- 
sic and  some  songs. 
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Hartmann,  Ludwig  Lorenz  Eduard,  German  com- 
poser, conductor  and  music  teacher,  born  Selb,  May  10, 
^860;  died  in  1919.  He  studied  at  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy and  became  a  teacher  and  conductor  at  Bayreuth. 
His  writings  include  orchestral  and  organ  works,  songs, 
and  a  history  of  evangelical  church  hymns. 

Hartmann,  Peter  (Paul  von  Ander  Lan-Hoch- 
brunn),  German  composer,  conductor  and  organist, 
born  Salurn,  near  Bozen,  Dec.  21,  1863;  died  Munich, 
Dec.  5,  1914-  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pembaur,  was  or- 
dained a  priest,  and  became  organist  at  several  churches, 
before  going  to  live  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  St. 
Anna  at  Munich.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1906-07,  conducting  some  of  his  own  oratorios.  He 
composed  much  church  music. 

Hartmann,  Robert  Miiller,  see  Muller-Hartmann, 
Robert. 

Hartmann,  Rolf,  German  song  composer,  born  Co- 
logne, Sept.  12,  1909.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule. 

Hartog,  Edouard  de,  Dutch  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Amsterdam,  Aug.  15,  1829;  died  at  The  Hague  in 
Nov.  1909.  He  studied  with  Hoch,  Mme.  Dulcken, 
Dohler,  Bartelmann,  Elwart,  LitolfT,  Heinze  and 
Damcke.  In  1852  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher  and 
a  composer  of  operas  and  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 
Hartog,  Jacques,  Dutch  composer  and  writer,  born 
Zalt-Bommel,  Oct.  24,  1837;  died  Amsterdam,  Oct.  3, 
1917.  He  studied  under  Karl  Wilhelm  and  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  and  became  professor  of  musical  history  at  the 
Amsterdam  School  of  Music.  He  contributed  to  musi- 
cal journals,  translated  a  number  of  technical  music 
books  into  Dutch,  and  wrote  a  series  of  collated  biogra-  . 
phies  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann  and  Wagner.  He  composed  an  operetta,  a 
mass,  and  a  violin  concertino. 
Hartong,  see  Humanus,  P.  C. 

Hartung,  late  i8th  century  composer,  was  musically 
active  at  the  court  of  Brunswick  and  wrote  violin  duets. 
Hartung,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  July  5,  1873.    He  has  composed  salon  music. 

Hartung,  Erwin,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Komo- 
tau,  Oct.  12,  1900.  His  works  include  a  piano  concerto, 
chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Hartung,  Karl  Ernst  Wilhelm,  see  Muller-Har- 
tung,  Karl  Ernst  Wilhelm. 

Hartung,  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Allstedt,  Thuringia,  Nov.  19,  1864;  died  Weimar, 
Dec.  24,  1930.  He  studied  in  Weimar  and  Leipzig 
and  settled  in  Weimar  as  a  music  teacher,  organist  and 
choral  conductor.  He  wrote  large  choral  works  with 
orchestra  and  choruses. 

Hartvigson,  Albert,  Danish  composer  and  musician, 
born  Copenhagen,  Mar.  6,  1851.  He  studied  under 
Rubner  and  Lambcke ;  although  a  chemist  by  profession 
he  is  a  competent  amateur  musician ;  his  works  include 
an  opera,  an  operetta,  minor  orchestral  works  and  songs. 
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Hartvigson,  Anton,  Danish  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Aarhus,  Jylland,  Oct.  16,  1845 ;  died  Copenhagen, 
Dec.  29,  1911;  brother  of  Frits  Hartvigson.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Tausig  and  Edmund  Neupert.  In  London 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  Normal  College ;  later  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen  as  a  piano  teacher.  There,  in 
yearly  courses  of  lectures,  he  analyzed  and  played  the 
principal  piano  works  of  the  masters. 


Hartvigson,  Frits,  Danish  pianist,  born  Grenaa,  Jut- 
land, May  31,  1841  ;  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1919.  He 
studied  with  Gade,  Gebauer  and  Anton  Ree  and  later 
with  von  Biilow.  He  settled  in  London  in  1864  as  a 
teacher  and  pianist.  A  failure  in  the  nerve-power  of 
his  left  arm  made  him  abandon  concert  work  ;  later  he 
became  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  he  remained  until  he  retired  to  Denmark  in  1911. 

Harty,  Hamilton,  Irish  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Hillsborough,  County  Down,  Dec.  4,  1879.    His  father 
was  an  organist,  and  he  was  mainly  self-taught  in  mu- 
sic.   When  only  twelve  years  of  age  he  became  organist 
of  Magheracoll  Church,  County  Antrim.    He  then  went 
to  Dublin  where  he  studied  with  Michele  Esposito  at  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  finally  settled  ^  in 
London.    His  first  compositions  were  given  at  the  Irish 
Music  Festivals,  and  their  success  there  led  him  to 
continue  composing.     Most  of  his  songs  were  popu- 
larized by  his  wife,  Agnes  Nicholls.    At  the  Cardiff 
Festival  in  1907  she  introduced  his  setting  of  Keats 
Ode  to  a  Nightingale  with  signal  success.    Two  years 
later  his  violin  concerto  was  produced  at  Queen's  Hall, 
London,  with  Josef  Szigeti  playing  the  solo  part,^  and 
he  began  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  individual 
of  the  younger  composers.     Most  of  his  early  com- 
positions were  strongly  influenced  by  Irish  folk  melo- 
dies, but  in  his  later  works  he  had  adopted  a  more 
cosmopolitan  point  of  view.     Two  of  his  outstanding 
early  works  were  his  Irish  Symphony  and  The  Wild 
Geese.    He  has  also  written  considerable  chamber  mu- 
sic.   In  recent  years  he  has  been  largely  occupied  with 
orchestral  conducting,  and  the  concerts  which  he  di- 
rected with  the  London  -Symphony   Orchestra  gave 
ample  proof  of  his  abilities  in  this  field.    He  is  at  the 
present  time  the  permanent  conductor  of  the  Halle 
Orchestra  at  Manchester.     He  has  done  much  to  ^en- 
courage ensembles  for  wind  instruments,  and  has  given 
numerous  recitals  of  programs  for  piano  and  wind  in- 
struments.   Other  works  include  a  Comedy  Overture; 
the  symphonic  poem,  A  Tinker's  Wedding;  Variations 
on  an  Irish  Theme;  a  cantata  The  Mystic  Trumpeter, 
and  an  orchestral  transcription  of  Handel's   Water- 


Hartzer-Stibbe,  Marie,  Dutch  composer,  born  Satna- 
rang,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Jan.  29,  1880.  She  lived  in 
Berlin-Zehlendorf,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1926.  Her  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto,  piano 
trio,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION— HASER 


Harvard  Musical  Association,  formed  from  the 
Harvard  Pierian  Sodality  of  1808  in  1837,  It  gave  a 
series  of  from  six  to  ten  concerts  annually  in  Boston 
from  1865  to  1882  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn. 
These  concerts  presented  the  best  orchestral  works  with 
occasional  choral  or  solo  performances.  The  associa- 
tion's library  consisted  of  2500  volumes,  including  com- 
plete editions  of  the  great  composers.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
association  retired  from  the  concert  field. 

Harvard  University,  Department  of  Music,  Ameri- 
can university,  located  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  uni- 
versity was  "founded  in  1636,  and  the  department  of 
music  in  1855.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  university 
is  in  excess  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  the  department 
of  music  has  a  faculty  of  seven,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Walter  Piston,  who  succeeded  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill  in  1936.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  music,  musical  theory  and  music  education, 
leading  to  degrees.  Student  organizations  include  a 
Glee  Club  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  a  Choir 
of  fifty  members,  the  University  Orchestra,  which  is 
the  Pierian  Sodality  founded  in  1808,  a  one  hundred- 
piece  Band-,  the  Pi  Eta,  Hasty  Pudding,  Gold  Coast 
Orchestra,  various  Vocal  Ensembles,  Glee  Club,  String 
Quartet,  String  Ensemble  Instrumental  Clubs,  Fresh- 
man Instrumental  Clubs,  Harvard  Musical  Club  and 
the  Madrigalgesettschaft.  The  music  library  includes 
five  hundred  and  sixty  books,  three  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  scores,  three  thousand  and 
seventy-one  octavo  vocal  scores ;  the  University  library 
contains  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
books  and  scores,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  pamphlets  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  phono- 
graph records. 

Harvey,  William  Alexander,  American  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Jan.  25, 
1893.  He  studied  at  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  be- 
came a  church  organist  in  Michigan  and  composed 
hymns  and  songs. 

Harwood,  Basil,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
Woodhouse,  Gloucestershire,  Apr.  n,  1859.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  J.  L.  Roeckel,  G.  Riseley,  C.  W.  Corfe,  and 
C.  Reinecke.  He  was  organist  at  various  English 
cathedrals,  and  conductor  of  the  Oxford  Bach  Choir, 
also  musical  editor  of  the  Oxford  Hymn  Book.  He 
wrote  organ  music,  songs,  part  songs  and  church  music. 

Harwood,  Edward,  English  composer,  born  at  Hod- 
dleson,  near  Blackburn  in  1707;  died  in  1787.  He 
wrote  hymn  tunes  and  secular  songs. 

"Hary  Janos,"  an  orchestral  suite  by  Zoltan  Kodaly, 
based  on  his  opera  of  the  same  title,  the  musical  mate- 
rial being  drawn  from  Hungarian  folk  tunes.  It  was 
first  performed  in  the  United  States  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  on  Dec.  15,  1927.  Hary  Janos 
is  a  Hungarian  national  hero  whose  personal  achieve- 
ments are  built  up  by  fanciful  tales  which  have  con- 


vinced not  only  his  audience  but  himself  of  his  prowess. 
The  suite  is  based  on  incidents  in  the  stage  version  of 
the  work.  As  usually  played,  it  is  divided  into  six 
sections:  I,  The  Tale  Begins,  II,  Viennese  Musical 
Clock,  III,  Song,  IV,  The  Battle  and  Defeat  of 
Napoleon,  V,  Intermezzo,  VI,  Entrance  of  the  Emperor 
and  His  Court. 

Harzen-Miiller,  A.  Nikolaus,  German  singer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Itzehoe  (Holstein),  June  25,  1863; 
he  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  Berlin  Singing  Society. 

Harzer,  Albert,  German  flute  player  in  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  born  Venusberg,  Jan.  13,  1885. 

Hascall,  Wilbur  (Fisk),  American  composer,  born 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1854.  He  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  (Boston),  and 
composed  church  music,  piano  music  and  songs,  of 
which  The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes  and  Oh,  That 
We  Two  Were  Maying  achieved  great  popularity. 

Hasel,  Johann  Emmerich,  Austrian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Of  en,  Dec.  21,  1828;  died  Vienna,  Aug. 
27,  1900.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gottfried  Preyer  and 
wrote  songs,  operatic,  choral,  orchestral  and  instru- 
mental works,  also  a  book  on  harmony. 

Haselbach,  Albrecht,  German  operetta  composer, 
born  Namslau,  Mar.  25,  1892. 

Haselbeck,  Olga,  Hungarian  operatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  in  1884.  She  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Budapest  and  later  sang  regularly  at  the  Royal  Hun- 
garian Opera. 

Haseneder,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Regens- 
burg,  July  2,  1887.  He  has  composed  a  symphony,  a 
piano  sonata,  piano  music  and  dances. 

Hasenohrl,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Oct.  i,  1885.  He  studied  with  Robert  Fuchs  and  Hans 
Hofmann.  His  compositions  include  orchestral  pieces, 
an  orchestral  serenade,  a  suite  for  wind  orchestra,  a 
piano  concerto,  chamber  music,  guitar  music  and  choral 
works  with  orchestra  (including  Der  Tod  des  Tiberius 
and  Liedesreigen)  and  choruses. 

Haser,  August  Ferdinand,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Oct.  15,  1779;  died  Weimar, 
Nov.  i,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  Thomasschule, 
and  was  music  teacher  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar's  family. 
He  was  at  the  Court  Opera  as  chorus  master,  and  com- 
posed operas,  an  oratorio  and  church  music. 

Haser,  Charlotte  Henriette,  German  singer,  born 
Leipzig,  Jan.  24,  1784;  died  Rome,  May  1871;  sister 
of  August  Ferdinand  Haser.  After  her  debut  at  the 
Dresden  Opera  she  sang  at  Vienna  and  in  Italy. 

Haser,  Hans  Richter,  see  Richter-Haser,  Hans. 

Haser,  Heinrich,  German  writer,  born  Rome,  Oct. 
15,  1811 ;  died  Breslau,  Sept.  13,  1885.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Jena  and  Breslau;  he  wrote  an 
exhaustive  work  on  the  human  voice. 

Haser,  Johann  Georg,  German  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Gersdorf  (Silesia),  Oct.  n,  1729;  died  Leip- 
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zig,  Mar.  15,  1809;  in  1800  he  became  music  director 
at  Leipzig  University. 

Hasert,  Rudolf,  German  pianist  and  doctor  of  the- 
ology, born  Greifswald,  Feb.  4,  1826;  died  Gristow, 
near  Greifswald,  Jan.  4,  1877.  He  was  intended  for  a 
lawyer  but  turned  to  music  and  studied  with  Kullak 
and'  Dehn.  He  toured  Scandinavia  and  played  at  Paris 
and  Weimar,  where  he  met  Liszt.  He  then  settled  at 
Berlin  as  a  teacher,  virtuoso  and  composer,  before 
finally  becoming  pastor  of  Gristow. 

Hasilton  (Haselton,  Hasylton,  Hasiltoune),  Rob- 
ert, early  i6th  century  English  composer  of  church 
music. 

Haskel,  Leonhard,  librettist,  died  Dec.  30,  1923. 

Haskell,  C.  S.  and  W.,  2Oth  century  American  organ 
builders. 

Hasler,  see  Hassler. 

Haslinde,  Paul  Jobst,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Aug.  ii,  1886.  His  compositions  include  operettas 
and  a  Spanish  orchestral  suite. 

Haslinger,  Karl,  Austrian  music  publisher,  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  June  11,  1816;  died  there, 
Dec.  26,  1868.  Son  of  Tobias  Haslinger,  and  successor 
of  his  father  in  the  famous  Viennese  music  publishing 
house.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Czerny  and  Seyfried,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  quite 
independent  of  his  association  with  the  firm.  He  wrote 
over  100  compositions  including  an  opera.  After  his 
death  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  widow  under 
the  name  "Karl  Haslinger,  formerly  Tobias."  The 
firm  published  Schubert's  Winterreise,  all  of  Beetho- 
ven's symphonies  except  the  first  and  ninth,  Liszt's 
Concerto  in  E  flat,  several  concertos  by  Moscheles,  and 
the  dance  music  of  Lanner  and  Strauss. 

Haslinger,  Theodor,  Austrian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Wels,  Oct.  10,  1893.  He  has  composed 
operettas,  songs  and  instructive  piano  pieces. 

Haslinger,  Tobias,  Austrian  music  publisher,  born 
Zell,  Mar.  i,  1787;  died  Vienna,  June  18,  1842.  He 
was  an  energetic  organizer  and  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  best  Viennese  musicians.  Many  letters  passed 
back  and  forth  between  him  and  Beethoven.  In  a 
letter  to  Schott,  the  great  master  sketched  a  comic  biog- 
raphy of  his  friend,  Haslinger,  including  illustrative 
canons.  Another  canon,  O  Tobias  Dominus  Haslinger 
occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  1821.  Haslinger  prepared 
a  complete  set  of  Beethoven's  compositions  in  full  score, 
written  by  hand  by  a  single  copyist ;  this  is  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Vienna.  On  Haslinger's  death  the  business  was  taken 
over  by  his  son,  Karl  (q.v.). 

Hassard,  John  Rose  Green,  American  journalist  and 
music  critic,  born  New  York,  Sept.  4,  1836;  died  there, 
Apr.  18,  1888.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College 
(Fordham)  and  was  a  writer  on  the  Chicago  "Repub- 
lican^' before  joining  the  New  York  "Tribune"  in  1866 
as  editorial  writer  and  literary  and  music  critic.  In  1884 


he  was  succeeded  as  music  critic  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
He  was  a  staunch  Wagnerite  and  a  champion  of  modern 
music.  His  account  of  the  Festival  Plays  at  Bayreuth 
in  1876  was  remarkable  and  was  later  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet. 

Hasse,  Faustina  (nee  Bordoni),  Italian  soprano, 
born  at  Venice  in  1693;  died  there,  Nov.  4,  1781.  Her 
earliest  training  was  by  Gasparini,  who  developed  her 
voice  to  the  highest  degree.  She  sang  at  Naples,  Flor- 
ence and  Vienna,  where  she  was  discovered  by  Handel ; 
he  immediately  engaged  her  for  London.  In  1630  she 
married  Johann  Adolf  Hasse  at  Venice  and  subse- 
quently shared  her  husband's  career.  Her  vocal  art 
was  glowingly  described  by  Burney. 

Hasse,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  music  teacher, 
born  Peitz,  Brandenburg,  Sept.  4,  1834;  died  Berlin, 
Dec.  31,  1889.  After  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory he  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  teacher,  where  he  com- 
posed numerous  songs  which  achieved  some  popularity. 

Hasse,  Hans,  German  violinist  and  composer,  bora 
Berlin,  Dec.  18,  1855 ;  died  there,  Oct.  14,  1932.  He 
taught  at  The  Berlin  Academy  of  School  and  Church 
Music,  was  first  violinist  in  the  Court  Orchestra,  and 
composed  violin  music. 

Hasse,  Johann  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  at 
Bergedorf ,  Hamburg,  Mar.  25,  1699 ;  died  Venice,  Dec. 
1 6,  1783.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  where  his  fine  tenor  voice  attracted  the 
attention  of  Ulrich  Konig,  a  German  poet  attached  to 
the  Polish  court,  through  whose  recommendation  he 
was  engaged  as  a  singer  by  Reinhard  Keiser,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera.  Four  years  later  Konig  pro- 
cured a  similar  position  for  Hasse  at  the  Brunswick 
theater,  where  his  first  opera  was  produced  in  1721. 
This  was  the  only  opera  he  ever  wrote  to  a  German 
libretto ;  it  was  well  received,  but  showed  an  amazing 
lack  of  theoretical  knowledge.  He  decided  to  go  to 
Italy,  the  musical  center  of  Europe,  for  serious  study. 
There  he  became  a  pupil  of  Porpora,  to  whom  he  took 
a  dislike,  and  whom  he  soon  deserted  for  the  venerable 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  About  a  year  later  he  wrote 
Sesostrato,  which  extended  his  fame  over  all  Italy ;  in 
1727  he  went  to  Venice  where  he  soon  became  the  most 
popular  composer  of  the  day.  There  he  met  Faustina 
Bordoni,  famous  singer,  who  shortly  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  and  composed  Artaxerxes,  one  of  his  best 
works,  for  her.  In  1731  the  now  famous  couple  were 
summoned  to  Dresden,  where  Hasse  became  director 
of  the  opera.  His  first  opera  produced  in  Dresden  was 
Alessandro  nell'  Indie,  which  had  an  unprecedented  suc- 
cess, due  to  its  own  merits,  and  to  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  the  principal  part  by  his  wife.  His  position 
as  the  husband  of  the  most  fascinating  prima  donna  of 
the  day  was  a  difficult  one,  and  his  life  was  embittered 
by  his  enmity  to  Porpora,  whom  he  found  established 
at  Dresden,  and  who  was  patronized  by  members  of  the 
royal  family.  He  absented  himself  as  much  as  possible, 
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visiting  Venice,  Milan,  Naples  and  London.  In  the 
siege  of  Dresden,  1760,  he  lost  most  of  his  property, 
including  his  collected  manuscripts,  prepared  for  publi- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Poland.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  King  was  obliged  through  motives 
of  economy,  to  dismiss  Hasse  and  his  wife,  and  they 
went  to  Vienna,  where  Hasse  was  soon  engaged  in 
active  opposition  to  Gluck.  Hasse's  facility  in  compo- 
sition was  astonishing.  He  wrote  more  than  one  hun- 
dred operas  besides  oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  psalms, 
symphonies,  sonatas,  concertos,  etc.  He  set  to  music  the 
whole  of  Metastasio's  dramatic  works.  His  career  was 
one  long  success,  few  composers  having  enjoyed  such 
amazing  lifetime  popularity.  Yet  to  appreciate  the  defi- 
ciencies which  have  caused  him  to  be  completely  for- 
gotten, we  have  only  to  consider  the  extreme  monotony 
of  his  music  and  his  total  lack  of  originality  in  instru- 
mentation. 

Hasse,  Karl,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born 
Dohna  (Saxony),  Mar.  20,  1883.  He  studied  with 
Kretzschmar,  Riemann,  Krehl,  Nikisch,  and  Ruthardt 
and  at  the  Munich  Academy ;  his  compositions  include 
choral,  organ,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works.  He 
has  also  written  monographs  on  Max  Reger  and  J. 
S.  Bach. 

Hasse,  Max,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects  and 
music  critic,  born  Buttelstedt,  near  Weimar,  Nov.  24, 
1859.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Miillerhartung  and  Gottschalg. 
He  has  written  on  Peter  Cornelius  and  his  works,  and 
has  also  edited  his  collected  musical  works. 

Hasse,  Nikolaus,  17th  century  German  composer, 
organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  at  Rostock,  about  1650. 
His  principal  work  is  a  volume  of  his  own  compositions 
called  Deliciae  Musicae  (1656). 

Hassel,  August,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Hagen,  Aug.  9,  1830;  died  there,  Feb.  20,  1915. 
He  studied  with  Spohr  and  became  a  concert  violinist 
and  conductor  of  the  state  orchestra  in  Hagen.  His 
compositions  include  an  overture,  marches,  dances, 
violin  solos,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Hasselaar,  Frans,  Dutch  organist  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  Jan.  17,  1885.  He  has  composed 
organ  music,  choruses  aud  songs. 

Hasselbeck,  i8th  century  German  violinist  and 
composer,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  sec- 
ond violins  in  the  "Great  Academy"  of  von  Kees  in 
Vienna.  He  wrote  German  dances  for  the  piano. 

Hasselbeck,  Rose,  see  Sucker,  Rosa. 

Hasselbrink,  Carlos,  Colombian  violinist,  born  in 
1858.  He  studied  in  Havana  and  appeared  as  a 
prodigy,  later  going  to  the  United  States  where  he  be- 
came concert  master  successively  in  important  New 
York  orchestras,  among  them  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  where  he  played  for  many  years. 

Hasseltnans,  Alphonse  Jean,  French  harpist  and 
composer,  born  Liege,  Mar.  5,  1845;  died  Paris,  May 


19,  1912.  He  studied  with  the  harpist  Gottlieb  Kruger 
in  Germany,  and  then  settled  in  France,  became  natural- 
ized, and  received  the  Legion  d'honneur  in  1905,  and 
became  harp  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Bv 
his  virtuosity  he  did  much  to  bring  about  the  revival 
of  harp  playing,  many  composers  being  inspired  by  his 
performances  to  compose  and  dedicate  harp  music  to 
him.  His  own  works  for  his  instrument,  about  fifty 
in  number,  have  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  harp. 

Hasselmans,  Louis,  French  'cellist  and  conductor, 
born  Paris,  July  25,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  under  Delsart,  Lavignac,  Godard  and 
Massenet.  In  1893  he  won  the  first  prize  for  'cello. 
After  many  European  appearances  as  a  'cello  soloist  he 
became  a  conductor ;  he  made  his  debut  in  1905  with  the 
Lamoureux  Orchestra  at  Paris.  In  1921  he  became  a 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where 
he  conducted  the  premieres  of  Aphrodite,  Habanera  and 
other  operas. 

Hasselt-Borth,  Anna  Maria  Wilhelmine  (nee  van 
Hasselt),  Dutch  soprano,  born  Amsterdam,  July  15, 
1813;  died  Mannheim,  Jan.  6,  1881.  She  studied  at 
Karlsruhe  under  Joseph  Fischer  and  at  Florence  under 
Romani.  From  1878  she  was  engaged  at  the  Kartnertor 
Theatre  in  Vienna. 

Hassenkamp,  Leopold,  German  organist,  choirmas- 
ter, teacher  and  composer,  born  Zschopau,  May  28, 
1881.  His  works  include  an  opera,  operettas,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Hassenstein,  Paul,  German  harmonica  player  and 
composer,  born  Tapiau,  Aug.  6,  1843;  died  Berlin, 
Jan.  22,  1927.  He  composed  many  arrangements  for 
the  harmonica. 

Hassinger-Hassinger,  Johann,  see  Eager,  Johannes. 

Hassler  (Hasler),  Hans  Leo,  German  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Nuremberg  about  the 
25th  of  October,  1564;  died  at  Frankfort-on-Main, 
June  8,  1612.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
three  sons  of  Isaac  Hassler,  an  organist  at  Nuremberg. 
His  early  musical  instruction,  as  far  as  is  known,  was 
obtained  entirely  from  his  father  and  with  Andrea 
Gabrieli  at  Venice.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1585, 
becoming  private  organist  to  Octavian  Fugger  at  Augs- 
burg where  he  remained  until  1600.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  Frauen- 
kirche  and  conductor  of  the  Nuremberg  town  orchestra. 
In  1607  he  published  his  Psalms  and  Christian  Songs 
for  four  voices,  with  melodies  composed  in  fugue  style, 
consisting  of  fifty-two  settings  of  thirty  well-known 
chorale  tunes.  It  was  published  by  Kirnberger  in  1777 
as  an  example  of  the  best .  contrapuntal  art,  but  the 
whole  work  is  also  distinguished  by  its  exquisite  grace 
and  expressiveness.  Hassler  was  Nuremberg's  great- 
est musician  and  one  of  the  finest  contrapuntists  of  all 
time.  His  works  include  motets,  psalms,  litanies,  can- 
zonettes  and  numerous  instrumental  works. 
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Hassler  (Hasler),  Jacob,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dec.  17  or  18,  1569;  died  after  1618;  he 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Hans  Leo  Hassler.  He 
studied  in  Venice  at  the  expense  of  the  Nuremberg 
Senate.  Returning  to  Germany  he  became  organist  to 
Christoph  Fugger  at  Augsburg.  Later  he  went  to 
Hechingen  as  organist  to  Count  Eitel-Fritz  of  Hohen- 
zollern.  In  1602  he  was  made  organist  to  the  Imperial 
court  of  Prague.  He  wrote  Italian  madrigals  for  six 
voices,  magnificats,  a  mass  and  other  church  music 
and  organ  music. 

Hassler,  Johann  Wilhelm,  German  pianist  and  piano 
composer,  born  Erfurt,  Mar.  29,  1747;  died  Moscow, 
liar.  29,  1822.  He  studied  with  his  uncle,  the  organist 
Kittel,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach.  De- 
spite his  father's  desire  that  he  stay  in  his  cap  business 
the  son  broke  away  and  toured  extensively  before 
settling  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed  Im- 
perial music  master.  His  piano  music  forms  an  inter- 
esting link  between  Bach  and  Beethoven.  The  best 
known  of  his  works  is  a  famous  D  minor  gigue ;  he  also 
wrote  sonatas,  concertos,  fantasies,  variations,  organ 
music  and  songs. 

Hassler,  Karl,  German  composer  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Sondershausen,  June  14,  1849;  died  Liibeck, 
Jan.  2,  1914.  He  was  a  theater  and  choral  conductor 
in  Liibeck  and  composed  an  overture,  piano  music  and 
choruses. 

Hassler,  Karl  Adolf,  German  violoncellist,  teacher, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Hohenmolsen,  Sept.  10, 
1825;  died  Halle,  July  18,  1896.  He  studied  with 
Dotzauer  and  Johann  Schneider  and  became  musician  to 
Count  Hahn  at  Basedow.  He  then  toured  as  a  'cello 
virtuoso  and  became  cantor  at  Halle,  where  he  directed 
opera,  orchestral  concerts  and  choral  societies,  and 
taught  in  two  high  schools. 

Hassler  (Hasler),  Kaspar,  German  organist  and 
compiler,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  August,  1562;  died  in 
1618.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Hans  Leo  Hassler 
and  Jacob  Hassler.  In  1587  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  the  Lorenz-Kirche,  Nuremberg,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  made  several  important  collections 
of  sacred  motets  by  Italian  musicians,  and  included 
among  them  several  pieces  by  his  brother,  Hans  Leo 
Hassler. 

Hast,  Harry  Gregory,  English  singer  and  teacher, 
born  London,  Nov.  21,  1862.  In  1890  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Meister  Glee-Singers;  he  toured 
extensively  in  Europe  and  America  before  settling 
down  as  a  teacher. 

Hastie,  William  Alexander,  American  composer, 
conductor  and  music  teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan. 
3,  1865.  He  studied  with  Otto  Singer  and  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Music,  taught  at  the  latter  institution 
and  became  -a  music  supervisor  and  choral  director ;  he 
composed  choral  works  and  songs. 
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Hasting,  Hanns,  German  composer,  born  Snaden- 
frei,  May  2,  1905.  He  studied  at  the  Dresden  Orches- 
tra School  and  with  Gerhard  F.  Wehle.  He  now  is 
musical  director  of  the  Wigman  School  of  the  Dance  in 
Dresden.  His  works  include  dance  cycles  and  writings 
on  music  and  the  dance. 

^  Hastings,  Thomas,  American  teacher,  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  composer,  born  Washington,  Conn., 
Oct.  15,  1787;  died  New  York,  May  2,  1872.  He  was 
a  self-taught  musician,  and  his  journalistic  talents, 
which  were  of  a  high  order,  were  first  exercised  as 
editor  of  the  Utica  "Recorder."  In  1832  he  settled  in 
New  York  as  a  teacher  of  psalmody.  He  wrote  The 
History  of  Forty  Choirs  and  Dissertation  on  Musical 
Taste;  both  are  valuable  for  the  student  of  American 
musical  history.  He  composed  hymn  tunes  and  anthems. 

Hastreiter,  Helene,  American  dramatic  contralto, 
born  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  14,  1858,  She  was  a  soloist 
in  a  Chicago  church  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  then  went 
to  Italy,  where  she  studied  at  Milan  with  the  Lampertis. 
After  making  her  debut  in  Italy,  she  sang  in  London 
and  then  confined  her  appearances  mostly  to  Italy  until 
she  retired,  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Burgunzio.  She 
had  a  rich,  powerful  voice,  compassing  three  full 
octaves.  Her  leading  roles  included  Orfeo,  Euridice, 
Dalila,  Senta  and  (Jrtrud. 

Hastung,  Wilhelm,  German  vocal  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Melle  (Hanover),  Sept.  3, 
1870.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  edited  several  song  col- 
lections, and  wrote  on  enunciation  in  singing. 

Hatchard,  Caroline,  contemporary  English  operatic 
and  concert  soprano,  born  at  Portsmouth.  She  has 
sung  in  many  operas  and  is  a  noteworthy  oratorio 
singer. 

Hatherly,  Stephen  Georgeson,  .English  organist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Bristol, 
Feb.  14,  1827.  He  wrote  on  Byzantine  music  and  on 
Greek  church  music. 

Hatsu,  Japanese  cymbals,  same  as  batsu. 

Hattasch,  Dismas,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Hohenmaut  about  1725;  died  Gotha,  Oct.  13, 
1777.  He  wrote  violin  and  vocal  music. 

Hatto  (stage  name  of  Marguerite  Jeanne  Frere), 
French  dramatic  soprano,  born  Lyons,  Jan.  30,  1879. 

Hatton,  John  Liptrott,  English  composer,  born  Liv- 
erpool, Oct.  12,  1809;  died  Margate,  Sept.  20,  1886. 
Mostly  self-taught,  he  settled  at  London  in  1832  and 
soon  became  known  as  a  composer.  He  was  a  conductor 
at  Drury  Lane  Theater,  where  his  first  operetta  was 
produced.  He  wrote  incidental  music  to  a  number 
of  shows  and  composed  a  large  number  of  popular 
songs  under  the  pen  name  of  Czapek,  also  a  cantata 
and  a  sacred  drama. 

Hattstaedt,  John  James,  American  teacher  and  au- 
thor, born  Monroe,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  1851.  He  studied 
in  America  and  Germany,  and  then  taught  piano  in  De- 
troit and  St.  Louis  before  joining  the  Chicago  College 
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of  Music  where  he  taught  for  eleven  years  and  lectured 
on  musical  history.  He  then  founded  the  American 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Chicago  and  wrote  A  Manual 
of  Musical  History. 

Hatzfeld,  Johannes,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
msuic  editor,  born  Benolpe  (South  Westphalia),  Apr. 
14,  1882.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sandberger  and  Kroyer 
and  later  of  J.  Krug-Waldsee ;  he  wrote  choral,  dra- 
matic and  vocal  works  and  edited  a  collection  of  popular 
vocal  music. 

Hau  (or  Haw),  Stephan,  ijth  century  German  vio- 
linist, dancing  master  and  composer,  was  in  the  royal 
service  at  Heidelberg.  A  violin  piece  by  him  is  in  the 
Breslau  library. 

Haubenberger,  Josef  Franz,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  July  23,  1899.  ^s  com~ 
positions  include  chamber  music,  masses,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Haubiel,  Charles,  American  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Delta,  O.,  Jan.  31,  1894.  He  studied  piano  with 
Rudolf  Ganz,  Josef  and  Rosina  Lhevine,  and  composi- 
tion with  Scalero;  taught  piano  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  and  since  1923  has  been  assistant  professor 
of  composition  and  theory  at  New  York  University. 
His  symphonic  variations  Karina  won  first  prize  in  the 
International  Schubert  Centennial  Contest  in  1929, 
Rittrati  won  second  prize  and  Pastoral  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  Swift  Symphony  Contest  in  1935.  Suite 
Passecaille  was  first  performed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Symphony.  He  has  written  choral  numbers,  short 
chamber  works  and  a  musical  satire  Brigands  Preferred. 
His  Passacaglia  in  A  minor  for  orchestra  was  one  of 
two  compositions  by  American  composers  to  share  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  award  for 
short  orchestral  works  in  1937. 

Hauck,  Minnie,  see  Hauk,  Minnie. 

Haudebert,  Lucien,  French  composer,  born  Fou- 
geres  (Brittany),  Apr.  10,  1877.  He  studied  with 
Cesar  Franck,  G.  Faure  and  J.  Pillois;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Hauer,  George,  see  Verb,  George. 

Hauer,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Dardesheim,  Halberstadt,  Aug.  18,  1812;  died 
Berlin,  Mar.  16,  1892.  He  was  also  a  choral  director, 
and  he  composed  choruses  (including  an  orchestral  set- 
ting of  the  eighth  Psalm)  and  songs. 

Hauer,  Josef  Matthias,  Austrian  theorist  and  com- 
poser, born  Wiener-Neustadt,  Mar.  19,  1883.  He 
elaborated  a  system  of  atonal  music  which  he  described 
in  a  number  of  pamphlets,  and  illustrated  with  many 
curious  compositions.  He  claims  that  the  interval 
with  its  overtures,  contains  within  itself  both  melodic 
and  rhythm  material,  awaiting  only  the  command  of  the 
composer  to  leap  forth  as  a  fully  created  art  work.  He 
discards  entirely  the  theories  of  diatonic  music  which  he 
considers  sensual,  as  for  example  the  leading  tone  to 


the  octave.  He  regrets  that  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  have  been  in  the  nature  of  rather  fruitless  ex- 
periments, since  their  development  and  materials  are 
founded  on  error.  He  divides  the  possible  combinations 
of  the  twelve  degrees  of  the  scale  into  groups  which 
are  the  legitimate  materials  of  composition.  His 
theories  have  been  considered  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  his  works  are  said  not  to  be  entirely  lacking  in  in- 
terest. He  uses  a  special  type  of  atonal  notation  for 
some  of  them.  They  include  small  piano  pieces,  cham- 
ber music,  choruses  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Hauer,  Karl  Heinrich  Ernst,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Halberstadt,  Oct.  28,  1828; 
died  Berlin,  Mar.  16,  1892.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Marx, 
Bach,   Rungenhagen  and   Grell,  taught  music  at  the 
Andreas  Gymnasium  and  was  organist  of  the  Markus- 
kirche.    He  composed  church  music  and  secular  songs. 
Hauerbach,  Otto,  see  Harbach,  Otto. 
Hauf  e,  Armin,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Sohra,  Alar.  8,  1871.    He  has  composed  hymns. 

Hauff,  Ferdinand,  composer  and  conductor,  born  in 
175- ;  died  in  1812.  He  composed  a  cantata,  seven  piano 
concertos,  organ  music,  and  minor  pieces  for  various 
instruments. 

Hauff,  Johann  Christian,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Frankfort,  Sept.  8,  1811;  died  there, 
Apr.  30,  1891.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
teachers  in  the  Frankfort  School  of  Music,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  musical  theory.  He  wrote  some  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Hauff,  Willem  Gottlieb,  Dutch  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Nijmegen  in  1793;  died  Groningen,  Oct. 
31,  1858.  He  was  organist  at  Groningen  and  composed 
organ  and  piano  music. 

Hauffe,  Luise,  German  pianist,  born  Duben,  Jan.  2, 
1837;  died  Leipzig,  Mar.  20,  1882;  married  Raymund 
Hartel  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

Haufreucht,  Herbert,  American  composer  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  at  New  York  in  1909.  He  studied  at 
the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  with  Sessions,  Porter, 
Elwell  and  Loesser,  and  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School 
with  Goldmark ;  he  has  taught  music  in  Cleveland. 
His  compositions  include  an  Andante  from  Symphonic 
No.  I;  an  orchestral  suite,  American  Landscapes;  an 
orchestral  overture,  American  Dance  Rhapsody;  suite 
for  string  orchestra;  the  choral  works  Man  and  the 
Masses,  Dedication,  From  the  Hilts;  Bitter-Suite  in 
Olden  Style  for  flute,  violin  and  piano,  a  Quarietino  for 
string  quartet,  and  other  chamber  rmfsic  and  two  ballets, 
Momentum  and  American  Crucible. 

Haug,  Gustav,  German  composer,  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Strassburg,  Nov.  30,  1871;  pupil  of 
Somborn,  Gessner,  Geist,  and  Stockhausen.  His  com- 
positions include  songs  and  choral  and  orchestral  works. 
Haug,  Hans,  Swiss  conductor,  teacher,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Basel,  July  27,  1900.  He  conducts 
at  the  opera  in  Basel.  His  compositions  include  an 
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opera,  a  Te  Deum,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Hauk  (Hauck),  Minnie,  American  dramatic  soprano, 
born  New  York,  Nov.  16,  1852 ;  died  Triebschen,  Feb. 
6,  1929;  a  pupil  of  A.  Errani.  She  made  her  debut 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1866.  One  of  the  greatest 
singers  of  her  time,  she  sang  with  great  acclaim  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  in 
Vienna  and  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  She  was 
associated  with  the  American  premieres  of  Carmen, 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Manon.  Her  extensive  repertory 
included  no  Wagner  roles. 

Haultin,  Pierre,  oldest  French  molder  of  musical 
printing  type;  died  at  Paris  in  1580.  He  worked  for 
Attaingnant. 

Haumann  (Hanmann),  Theodor,  Dutch  violinist, 
born  Ghent,  July  3,  1808;  died  Brussels,  Aug.  21,  1878; 
pupil  of  Snel  at  Brussels.  He  gave  up  a  law  career 
for  the  violin;  had  some  success  in  concerts  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  He  failed  to  attain  the 
highest  ranking  because  of  his  emotional  manner  of 
playing,  his  slowness  of  execution  and  his  use  of  a 
rubato  style. 

Haunhofer,  Philipp,  see  Hainhofer,  Philipp. 

Haupt  (Ger.),  head,  chief,  principal. 

Haupt,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Gnadendorf  in  1876;  pupil  of  R.  Fuchs. 
He  toured  the  United  States  as  leader  of  his  own 
orchestra  in  1908.  His  compositions  include  operettas, 
songs  and  dances. 

Haupt,  Karl  August,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Kuhnau,  Aug.  25,  1810;  died  Berlin, 
July  4,  1891 ;  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Klein  and  Dehn. 
He  was  famous  for  his  improvisations  in  the  style  of 
J.  S.  Bach.  He  gave  expert  advice  on  the  building 
of  the  organ  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  taught  organ 
and  theory  at  the  Royal  Church-Music  Institute  and 
was  professor  and  member  of  Senate  of  the  Akademie. 
He  composed  organ  music  and  songs. 

Haupt,  Leopold,  German  organist,  teacher,  choirmas- 
ter and  composer,  born  Unterschefftenz,  Dec.  20,  1865. 
His  compositions  include  masses  and  mixed  and  male 
choruses. 

Hauptmann,  Harry,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
July  17,  1882;  pupil  of  Emil  Bohri.  He  has  com- 
posed operettas  and  popular  dances. 

Hauptmann,  Lorenz,  Austrian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Gfafensulz,  Jan.  15,  1802;  died  Vienna, 
May  25,  1870.  A  proficient  player  from  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  held  important  positions  in  Vienna,  and 
wrote  church  music  of  lasting  interest. 

Hauptmann,  Moritz,  German  theorist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Oct.  13,  1792;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  3, 
1868.  He  studied  the  violin  with  Scholz,  and  harmony 
and  composition  under  Grosse  and  Morlacchi.  At 
Gotha  he  became  acquainted  with  Spohr,  of  whom  he 
was  a  life-long  friend.  He  played  for  a  short  time  in 


the  court  orchestra  at  Dresden,  later  joining  Spohr's 
orchestra  at  Kassel.  Here  he  became  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  theory,  numbering  among  his  pupils,  David, 
Kufferath  and  Kiel.  On  the  recommendation  of  Men- 
delssohn, he  was  appointed  cantor  at  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  Leipzig,  and  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
composition  at  the  newly  organized  conservatory  there. 
Here  he  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  as  theorist 
and  teacher,  being  the  instructor  of  Joachim,  von 
Biilow,  and  others.  His  best  known  theoretical  work 
is  The  Nature  of  Harmony  and  Metre,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English.  For  those  who  are  willing  to 
master  the  terminology,  it  is  a  valuable  and  useful  book. 
Hauptmann  wrote  other  important  books,  also  many 
compositions,  including  instrumental  pieces  in  his  youth, 
and  vocal  works  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life. 

Hauptmann,  Pauline  Anna  Milder,  see  Milder- 
Hauptmann,  Pauline  Anna. 

Hauptner,  Theodor,  German  vocal  teacher  and 
theater  director,  born  at  Berlin  in  1822;  died  there  in 
1889.  He  wrote  a  method  and  various  light  stage 
works. 

Hauptner,  Thuiskon,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  at  Berlin  in  1825;  died  there  Feb.  9, 
1889. 

Hauptnote,  essential  note  in  a  turn,  mordent 
Hauptsatz,  main  theme  in  a  composition. 
Hauptwerk  (Ger.),  great  organ. 
Hauschild,  Karl,  German  cantor  and  composer ;  died 
Leisnig,  1890.    He  composed  the  famous  lofth  Regi- 
ment March. 

Hauschka,  Vincenz,  Bohemian  violoncellist  and 
barytone  horn  player,  born  Mies,  Jan.  21,  1766;  died 
Vienna,  Sept.  13,  1840;  pupil  of  his  father,  Zoger  and 
Christ.  He  was  'cellist  to  Count  Thun  at  Prague  and 
gave  concert  tours  throughout  Germany.  His  compo- 
sitions include  pieces  for  'cello,  baryton  horn  and  nine 
sonatas  for  'cello  and  bass. 

Hause,  Wenzel,  Bohemian  teacher  of  the  double- 
bass,  born  Bohemia,  Nov.  14,  1764;  died  Prague,  Feb. 
1 8,  1847.  He  was  a  professor  of  the  double-bass  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  and  published  a  method  for 
double-bass,  and  three  collections  of  studies  for  the 
instrument. 

Hausegger,  Friedrich  von,  German  musicologist, 
born  Carinthia,  Apr.  26,  1837;  died  Graz,  Feb.  23, 
1899;  pupil  of  Salzmann  and  Dessoff,  and  became  a 
teacher  of  the  history  and  theory  of  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Graz.  He  contributed  to  musical  journals, 
and  wrote  treatises  on  musical  aesthetics  and  biogra- 
phies of  German  masters. 

Hauser,  Emil,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Budapest, 
May  17,  1893;  founder  and  leader  of  the  Budapest 
String  Quartet. 

Hauser,  Franz,  Austrian  operatic  basso,  born  Craso- 
witz,  Jan.  12,  1794;  died  Freiburg,  Aug.  14,  1870;  pupil 
of  Tomaczek.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
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of  whose  works  and  autographs  he  formed  a  remarkable 
collection. 

Hauser,  Johann  Ernst,  German  teacher  and  musi- 
cologist, born  near  Quedlinburg  in  1803.  He  taught  at 
the  Quedlinburg  Gymnasium,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
musical  lexicon  and  two  excellent  piano  methods. 

Hauser,  Moritz,  German  musical  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Aug.  28,  1826;  died  Konigsberg, 
May  31,  1857;  son  of  Franz  Hauser  and  pupil  of 
Mendelssohn.  His  works  include  an  opera,  songs  and 
instrumental  music. 

Hauser,  Philip,  American  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  San  Francisco,  Sept.  30,  1870.  He  was 
organist  at  the  East  Sixty-eighth  Street  German  Evan- 
gelical Reformed  Church,  New  York,  for  over  fifty 
years  and  organist  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  during  several  seasons;  he  died  June  21,  1938. 

Hausermann,  Rudolf,  Swiss  choral  composer,  born 
Seengen,  Aargau,  Jan.  24,  1842 ;  died  Reinach,  June  9, 
1898. 

Hausermann,  Rudolf,  Swiss  composer,  born  Seen- 
gen, Aargau,  Sept.  8,  1871;  died  Nov.  i,  1926;  son  of 
Rudolf  Hausermann.  He  was  music  director  in  Reinach 
and  Zurich  and  composed  masses  and  male  choruses. 

Hauske,  Hugo,  German  military-band  leader  and 
composer,  born  Naumburg,  Nov.  30,  1866;  student  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  has  composed  choruses  with 
orchestra. 

Hausler,  Ernst,  German  violoncellist,  cantor,  male 
soprano  and  composer,  born  at  Stuttgart  about  1761; 
died  Augsburg,  Feb.  20,  1837;  pupil  at  the  Karlsschule; 
the  last  cantor  of  St.  Anne's,  Augsburg.  He  sang  in 
falsetto  and  composed  cantatas,  songs  and  chamber 
works. 

Hausmann,  Robert,  German  violoncellist,  born 
Rottleberode,  Aug.  13,  1852;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  18, 
1909;  pupil,  from  the  age  of  eight,  with  Theodor 
Miiller,  of  Joachim  and  Wilhelm  Miiller  at  the  Berlin 
School  of  Music  and  of  Piatti.  He  was  'cellist  in  Graf 
Hochberg's  quartet,  and  became  professor  of  his  in- 
strument at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  was  violon- 
cellist also  in  Joachim's  quartet  and  was  well  known  in 
London,  where  he  introduced  many  new  works  of 
Brahms.  He  had  great  command  of  the  technic  of 
his  instrument  and  an  unusually  powerful  tone. 

Hausmann,  Theodor,  German  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Elberfeld,  Dec.  9,  1880;  pupil  of 
F.  W.  Franke,  H.  Unger  and  H.  Grabner.  His  com- 
positions include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hausner,  Ernst,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Oct.  10,  1879;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Academy;  director 
of  the  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Vienna.  His 
compositions  include  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Hausse  (Fr.  and  Ger.),  the  nut  of  a  violin  bow. 

Hausegger,  Siegmund  von,  Austrian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Graz,  Aug.  16,  1872.  His  father, 
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Friedrich  von  Hausegger,  had  renounced  a  law  career 
for  music,  and  became  a  professor  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  music  at  the  University  of  Graz.  He  took 
academic  courses  at  the  Gymnasium  and  University 
and  studied  music  with  his  father,  Carl  Pohlig,  DegnerV 
and  at  the  Styrian  Musikverein.  In  1895  to  1909  he 
conducted  at  Bayreuth,  Munich  and  Frankfort-on- 
Main;  in  1910  he  was  made  conductor  of  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic  Concerts  and  of  the  Symphony  Concerts 
of  the  Bliithner  Orchestra  in  Berlin.  Hausegger's 
works  include  three  operas,  and  several  orchestral 
works ;  he  is  probably  best  known  for  his  songs,  which 
have  individuality  and  distinction. 

Hauser,  Miska  (Michael  or  Max),  Hungarian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Pressburg,  1822 ;  died  Vienna, 
Dec.  9,  1887.  He  studied  in  Vienna  with  Bohm  and 
Mayseder,  making  a  concert-tour  of  the  world  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  later  traveling  extensively  in  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  Russia,  America  and  Australia.  He 
was  feted  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  He  composed  one  operetta,  and  fantasies, 
rondos,  variations,  and  other  violin  pieces,  the  best 
known  being  a  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  and  a  series  of 
Songs  Without  Words. 

^  Hausmusik  (Ger.),  any  form  of  music  that  is  de- 
signed for  performance  in  the  home  instead  of  the 
concert  hall.  The  term  that  is  more  or  less  synonymous 
with  salon-music;  the  literal  translation  is  "house  mu- 
sic." 

Hausser  (Fr.),  to  raise  or  sharpen. 

Haussler,  Antonio,  German  bassoonist  and  com- 
poser, born  Saal,  Nov.  25,  1892.  He  has  composed  en- 
tertainment music. 

Haussler,  Gustav,  Polish  violin  maker,  born  Cracow, 
1850.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his  uncle, 
Christian  Haussler,  and  succeeded  to  his  business.  His 
instruments  are  well  made  on  the  Stradivarius  model 
and  are  covered  with  a  good  spirit  varnish. 

Haussman,  Valentin,  i/th  century  German  organist 
and  composer;  the  second  and  most  notable  in  a  line 
of  five  musicians  all  bearing  the  same  name;  he 
was  organist  at  Gerbstadt  in  Saxony  and  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  German  secular  songs  for  from  four  to  eight 
voices  and  of  dances,  especially  dances  of  Polish  origin. 

Hausswald,.  Gunter,  German  composer,  born  Roch- 
litz,  pupil  of  Max  Pauer,  Karg-Elert,  Grabner  and 
Kroyer  at  Leipzig.  His  compositions  include  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Haustein,  Josef,  Austrian  zither  player  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  25,  1849;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  21, 
1926.  He  composed  for  the  zither. 

Haut  (Fr.),  high,  acute;  haute-contre,  high  tenor; 
haut-dessus,  high  soprano. 

Hautbois  (Fr.),  oboe;  the  abbreviation  on  orchestral 
scores  is  haut. 

Hautbois  d'amour,  a  small  variety  of  the  oboe. 
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Hautboy,  the  English  form  of  the  French  word  haut- 
bois  (oboe) ;  the  word  is  often  found  in  Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Hautcousteaux,  see  Auxcousteau,  Artur. 

Hautman  (Hotman,  Hotteman),  German-French 
lutenist  and  gambist;  died  Paris,  _  Apr.  14,  1663;  a 
famous  player,  and  teacher  of  his  instruments  and 
teacher  at  Ste.  Colombe  and  Marin  Marais. 

Hautstont,  Jean,  Belgian  composer  and  theorist,  born 
Brussels,  Dec.  13,  1867.  He  devised  a  curious  form  of 
notation,  called  notation  autonome,  and  explained  it  in 
pamphlets  with  musical  examples.  The  system,  which 
attracted  some  attention  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  is  based 
on  the  classification  of  sounds  according  to  the  num- 
bers of  their  vibrations;  he  claimed  that  it  overcomes 
all  the  alleged  difficulties  of  the  accepted  notation. 

Havanaise  (Fr.),  Habanera  (q.v.). 

Have,  Willem  Ten,  contemporary  Dutch  violinist 
and  composer ;  pupil  of  Charles  Dancla.  He  has  com- 
posed a  violin  concerto  and  other  violin  pieces. 

Haveck,  name  of  three  i8th  century  German-Bo- 
hemian performers  in  the  Elector  of  Cologne's  orches- 
tra at  Bonn.  Franz  Xaver  Simon  Haveck  was  a  vio- 
linist and  sat  beside  Beethoven  in  the  orchestra. 
Ernst  Haveck,  the  former's  son,  was  a  violoncellist 
and  violist.  Johann  Philipp  Haveck  was  a  violinist. 

Havemann,  Gustav,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Giistrow,  Mar.  15,  1882;  pupil  of 
his  father,  E.  Parlow,  Bruno  Abner,  Joachim  and 
Markees;  concertmaster  at  the  Dresden  Opera  House 
and  violin  professor  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  or- 
ganized and  has  played  in  a  string  quartet  and  has  done 
much  to  promote  modern  music.  Max  Reger  dedicated 
to  him  his  Chaconne  in  G  Minor.  His  compositions 
include  a  string  quartet,  a  violin  concertino  and  other 
violin  music. 

Havemann,  Gustav,  Chamber  Ensemble,  contem- 
porary German  chamber  music  organization,  founded 
at  Berlin  in  1921.  Georg  Kniestadt,  Hans  Mahlke, 
Adolf  Steiner  and  Rudolf  Schmidt  have  been  members 
of  this  well  known  company. 

Havens,  Raymond  .Lester,  American  pianist,  born 
Providence,  Apr.  30,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Cortot.  He  has 
appeared  with  important  American  orchestras.  He 
became  head  of  the  piano  department  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  1928. 

Havergal,  William  Henry,  Engish  composer  and 
writer,  born  High  Wycombe,  Jan.  18,  1793 ;  died  Leam- 
ington, Apr.  19,  1870.  He  did  much  for  the  improve- 
•ment  of  church  music  at  a  time  when  it  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  His  The  Old  Church  Psalmody  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  classical  school  of  English  ecclesiastical 
music.  His  compositions  include  anthems,  church  serv- 
ices, psalms  and  hymns. 

Havlicek,  Karel,  Czechoslovakian  violinist,  born  Jan. 
23,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Sevcik  and  Auer.  He  was  brought 


to  America  as  an  infant  and  has  appeared  with  impor- 
tant artists  and  orchestras  in  the  United  States. 

Hawaiian  Music.  The  background  of  Hawaiian  mu- 
sic is  lost  in  the  dim  past,  and  with  the  coming  to  the 
islands  of  so  many  races,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese, 
Filipinos,  etc.,  with  their  own  characteristic  music,  the 
present  condition  of  native  music  is  far  from  ideal. 
However,  numerous  genuine  native  melodies  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Bishop  Museum,  which  has  also  a  very 
fine  collection  of  real  native  instruments.  Hawaiian 
music  never  reached  a  high  degree  of  development, 
usually  being  little  else  than  an  accompaniment  to  a 
one  or  two-note  chant,  with  practically  no  attempt  at 
harmonization.  The  ukeke  is  the  only  genuinely 
Hawaiian  stringed  instrument,  ukuleles  and  guitars  hav- 
ing been  introduced  to  the  islands  by  the  Portuguese  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  Among  the  percussion  in- 
struments there  were  the  large  and  small  drums  called 
pahu  and  puniu  respectively.  The  uKuli  rattle  is  still 
used,  while  there  were  many  other  rattles  and  gourds, 
including  the  ipu,  or  double  gourd;  also  pebbles  and 
sticks  hit  together  for  sound  effects.  A  religious  sig- 
nificance was  attached  to  the  use  of  certain  of  these 
pebbles,  which  when  struck  produced  a  sound  slightly 
resembling  castanets.  The  puili  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Hawaiian  percussion  instruments ;  and  it 
consisted  of  a  bamboo  tube  cut  into  strips,  the  tube  being 
rhythmically  tapped.  The  flute  formerly  used  was 
played  through  the  nose,  and  a  whistle  was  made  from 
ti-leaves;  there  were  also  perforated  gourds  on  the 
order  of  the  ocarina.  Most  of  these  instruments  have 
disappeared  entirely;  the  steel  guitar  and  ukulele  are 
now  enthroned  as  the  national  instruments.  Even  the 
character  of  the  music  has  been  changed  by  the  civilizing 
influence  of  Christian  hymnology ;  the  native,  and  origi- 
nally deeply  religious,  hula  dance  has  been  eroticized 
by  its  contact  with  the  white  man ;  all  that  remains  is  the 
singing  of  the  non-characteristic,  plaintive  songs,  of 
which  Aloha  Oe  is  the  most  popular.  (The  instruments 
mentioned  above  will  be  found  described  under  their 
names  elsewhere  in  this  volume.) 

Hawdon,  Matthias,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  Newcastle,  Mar.  1787.  A  harpsichord  sonata  of 
his  was  revived  in  1904  and  "pleased  by  its  artless  if 
rather  insipid  tunefulness." 

Haweis,  Hugh  R.,  English  violinist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  London  in  1838;  died  in  1901.  He  was 
an  amateur  violinist  and  wrote  Music  and  Morals  and 
My  Musical  Life. 

Hawes,  William,  English  composer,  chorister,  vio- 
linist, teacher,  director  and  conductor,  born  London, 
June  21,  1785;  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1846.  He  adapted 
and  composed  many  operas  for  the  English  stage  and 
composed  glees  and  madrigals. 
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Hawkins,  James,  English  composer  of  sacred  music, 
lorister  and  organist,  born  Cambridge;  died  in  1729. 
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He  transcribed  and  presented  the  library  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral an  important  collection  of  cathedral  music. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  English  musical  historian,  born 
London,  Mar.  30,  1719;  died  May  21,  1789.  His 
father  was  an  architect  and  surveyor ;  he  was  intended 
for  the  same  business,  but  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  his 
spare  time  studied  literature  and  music.  In  1740  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music, 
and  wrote  the  words  to  six  cantatas  which  were  set  to 
music  by  John  Stanley ;  these  proved  so  successful  that 
another  set  was  published.  He  frequently  contributed 
articles  to  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine" ;  Samuel  John- 
son made  him  one  of  the  nine  members  of  his  famous 
Thursday  Evening  Club  in  1749.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Madrigal  Society,  published  an  edition  of  Walton 
and  Cotton's  Compleat  Angler  in  1760,  and  in  1753 
married  Miss  Sidney  Storer  with  whom  he  obtained  a 
considerable  fortune.  In  1770  he  anonymously  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  "Academy  of  Antient  Music." 
Hawkins  is  important  musically  as  the  author  of  a 
General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music; 
he  spent  sixteen  years  writing  this  work,  which  was 
in  five  volumes,  and  it  was  published  in  1776.  It  is  a 
striking  coincidence  that  this  was  the  same  year  in 
which  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Burney's  General  'History 
of  Music  appeared.  At  the  time  of  their  publication 
the  music  critics  awarded  the  honours  to  Burney's  book, 
a  judgment  which  has  been  partly  reversed  in  the 
course  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact*  each  work  had  its 
merits  and  defects.  Dr.  Burney  possessed  greater  musi- 
cal knowledge,  had  better  judgment  and  a  better  style, 
but  frequently  wrote  about  things  he  didn't  entirely 
understand,  while  Hawkins  was  more  painstaking  and 
industrious,  but  lacked  technical  skill,  and  was  fre- 
quently inaccurate.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Dr.  John- 
son, edited  his  works  in  eleven  volumes,  and  presented 
his  collection  of  musical  treatises  to  the  British  Museum. 

Hawkinson,  Walter  Karlos,  American  composer, 
conductor,  violinist  and  teacher,  born  Marquette,  Kan., 
Feb.  26,  1890;  has  been  an  orchestral  and  choral  con- 
ductor in  Minneapolis  and  appeared  in  recitals.  He 
conducted  the  Messiah  in  1912.  His  compositions 
include  a  string  quartet,  songs,  violin  and  piano  pieces. 

Hawley,  Charles  Beach,  American  organist,  basso 
and  composer,  born  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1858; 
died  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Dec.  29,  1915.  He  studied  at  the 
Cheshire  Military  Academy,  where  he  was  also  or- 
ganist, and  with  Webb,  Buck,  Mosenthal  and  Rutenber. 
He  sang  and  played  at  several  churches,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  and  Quartette 
Clubs.  He  published  facile  melodious  songs  and  part 
songs. 


Hawley,  Stanley,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Ilkeston,  May  17,  1867;  died  there,  June  13, 
1916.  He  composed  piano  and  recitation  music. 
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Haworth,  Clarence  Everett,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Portland,  O.,  May  10,  1860.  He  com- 
posed songs. 

Haworth,  Herbert,  contemporary  composer.  His 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin  was  published  in  1921. 

Hawthorne,  Alice,  see  Winner,  Septimus. 

Hay,  see  Hey. 

Hay,  Edward  Norman,  Irish  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Faversham  in  1889. 

Hay,  Frederick  Charles,  Swiss  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Basel,  Sept.  18,  1888;  studied  with 
Hans  Huber,  C.  Widor,  R.  Fuchs,  and  Debussy.  His 
compositions  include  vocal,  orchestral,  choral,  instru- 
mental and  chamber  music  works. 

Hay,  la,  see  La  Hay. 

Hayden,  George,  early  i8th  century  English  organist 
and  composer  of  songs  and  cantatas. 

Hayden,  Philip  Cady,  Canadian  conductor,  music 
supervisor  and  teacher,  born  Brantford,  Ont.,  Nov.  20, 
1854;  studied  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory.  He  was 
a  music  supervisor  in  the  Middle  West,  wrote  textbooks 
and  founded  and  edited  the  magazine  "School  Music." 

Haydn,  Franz  Joseph,  Austrian  composer,  born  at 
Rohrau,  Mar.  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 
He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathias  Haydn,  a  wheel- 
wright; his  parents  were  honest,  industrious  people, 
and  both  were  fond  of  music.  The  father  had  a  fair 
tenor  voice,  and  he  accompanied  himself  on  the  harp 
without  being  able  to  read  music.  The  young  Haydn 
soon  began  to  sing  their  simple  songs  and  to  make  be- 
lieve he  was  playing  the  violin  along  with  them,  using 
two  sticks  of  wood,  drawing  one  across  the  other  as 
he  had  seen  the  schoolmaster  do  with  an  actual  instru- 
ment. A  distant  relative,  Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  of 
Hamburg,  saw  signs  of  musical  talent  in  the  child,  and 
offered  to  give  the  boy  lessons;  the  consent  of  the 
parents  was  secured  and  Haydn's  father  took  him  to 
school  at  Hainburg.  Frankh  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
teacher,  strict  and  practical ;  Haydn  soon  became  a  fine 
singer,  and  also  learned  something  of  the  various  in- 
struments then  in  use.  Haydn  became  a  chorister  at 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Vienna,  in  1740;  there  he  was 
given  a  certain  amount  of  scholastic  training  and  les- 
sons in  singing  and  violin  playing.  Five  years  later 
his  brother  Michael  joined  him  at  St.  Stephen's,  and 
when  Joseph's  voice  changed,  Michael  succeeded  him  as 
a  member  of  the  choir.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  musical 
director,  von  Reutter,  that  Joseph  might  be  used  as  a 
violinist,  and  he  was  dismissed,  thus  being  thrown  into 
the  streets  of  Vienna  with  an  empty  purse,  a  keen  appe- 
tite and  no  friends.  With  the  temporary  aid  of  some 
chance  acquaintances  he  was  able  to  rent  an  attic,  and 
devote  himself  to  composition.  He  bought  the  first 
six  clavier  sonatas  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  and 
thoroughly  mastered  their  style.  About  1751  he  com- 
posed his  first  Mass,  which  gave  strong  evidence  of 
undeveloped  talent.  Later  Hayden  met  Bonno,  Wagen- 
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sell,  Gluck  and  von  Dittersdorf ,  to  the  last  of  whom  he 
became  much  attached.    In  1755  he  was  invited  to  the 
country  home  of  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von  Furnberg  at 
Weinzirl  for  a  long  visit ;  there  he  wrote  a  number  of 
pieces  for  the  orchestra,  which  consisted  of  a  few 
strings,  two  oboes  and  two  horns.     In  this  quiet  and 
unpretentious  manner,  there  came  into  existence  Hay- 
dn's first  quartet  and  first  symphony;  these  works 
differed  from  those  of  Haydn's  predecessors  only  in 
the  greater  vitality  of  their  content  and  in  the  superior 
quality  of  their  musical  structure.     Eighteen  of  these 
pieces  were  written  during  his  stay  at  Weinzirl;  in 
the  later  number  Haydn  began  to  establish  the  four- 
movement  form  which  from  that  day  to  this  has  been 
the  tradition  of  chamber  music.    The  addition  of  the 
minuet  to  the  old  form  of  the  sonata  is  of  particular 
interest.    On  Hayden's  return  to  Vienna  he  found  him- 
self much  in  demand  both  as  performer  and  teacher, 
and  he  was  able  to  raise  his  fee  in  the  latter  capacity, 
from  one   dollar   to   about  two-and-a-half   dollars   a 
month.    Upon  his  appointment  as  musical  director  and 
composer  for  Count  Ferdinand  Maximilian  Morzin, 
his  salary  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  together  with  board  and  lodging.    He  immediately 
began  to  have  thoughts  of  matrimony,  first  choosing  the 
young  daughter  of  a  wig-maker,  Keller,  but  she  took 
the  veil,  and  the  father  prevailed  upon  Haydn  to  take 
the  other,  l\laria  Anna,  who  was  three  years  his  senior. 
He  was  married  at  St.  Stephen's,  Nov.  26,  1760,  a  bad 
day  for  the  great  master,  for  his  wife  was  in  no  sense 
temperamentally  fitted  to  be  his  helpmate.    Soon  after 
the  marriage  Count  Morzin  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
his  orchestra,  and  Haydn  entered  the  service  of  the 
reigning  prince,  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy,  at  Eisenstadt, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    At  first  he 
worked  as  assistant  to  Werner,  the  musical  director; 
after  Werner's  death,  Prince  Nicholaus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Prince  Paul  Anton  on  the  latter's  death,  built  a 
new  palace  near  Siittor,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Neusiedler,  which  he  named  Esterhaz.    This  establish- 
ment could  only  be  compared  with  the  royal  palace  at 
Versailles  for  magnificence,  and  it  is  said  to  have  cost 
11,000,000  gulden.     Near  the  castle  stood  an  elegant 
theater  for  operatic  and  dramatic  performances ;  also  a 
second  theater,  brilliantly  ornamented,  and  furnished 
with  large,  artistic  marionettes,  and  excellent  scenery. 
The  opera  orchestra  was  formed  of  members  of  the 
chapel  under  Haydn's  direction,  and  the  singers  were 
brought  from  Italy  on  contracts  for  a  year  or  more. 
Numerous  traveling  companies  were  engaged  for  shorter 
periods,  and  visiting  virtuosos  often  played  in  concerts 
with  the  members  of  the  orchestra.     Special  days  and 
hours  were  prescribed  for  chamber  music  and  for  or- 
chestral works,  and  during  the  intervals  the  singers,  mu- 
sicians and  actors  met  at  meals,  forming  one  happy 
family.    Here  Haydn  composed  nearly  all  his  operas, 
most  of  his  arias  and  songs,  the  music  for  the  marionette 
theater  (of  which  he  was  particularly  fond),  and  the 


greater  part  of  his  orchestral  and  chamber  music.    He 
was  satisfied  with  his  position,  and  although  he  some- 
times was  annoyed  by  being  confined  in  one  place,  he 
was  well  aware  of  its  advantages  in  other  ways.  Haydn 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  employer  and  the  good 
will  of  the  members  of  his  orchestra;  he  was  con- 
stantly trying  to  improve  their  condition,  therefore  they 
all  loved  and  respected  him.  In  1/75  his  first  oratorio,  II 
ritorno  di  Tobia,  was  performed  in  Vienna  by  the 
Musical  Art  Society,  with  solo  singers  from  Esterhaz; 
the  theater  at  Esterhaz  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1779, 
and  during  the  rebuilding,  the  Prince  went  to  Paris. 
The  new  theater  was  opened  with  a  performance  of 
Haydn's  opera,  La  fedelta  premiata,  later  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  with  the  com- 
poser   conducting.     His    most    famous    opera,    Ritter 
Roland,  was  first  given  at  Esterhaz  in  the  autumn  of 
1782.    About  this  time  Haydn  met  many  famous  mu- 
sicians,  the  most   distinguished   of   them  being   Mo- 
zart.   There  was  no  close  tie  of  comradeship  between 
the  two,  but  they  always  manifested  the  highest  respect 
and  affection  for  one  another.     Haydn  was  the  more 
daring  in  musical  structure,  and  Mozart  was  the  greater 
master  of  instrumentation.    The  chief  event  of  1785 
was  the  composition  of  The  Seven  Last  Words,  writ- 
ten on  a  commission  from  the  Cadiz  Cathedral,  Haydn 
being  well  known  in  Spain  by  this  time.     In  1790, 
Prince  Nicholaus  died,  and  his  successor,  Prince  Anton, 
deprived  Haydn  of  his  occupation  by  dismissing  the 
whole  chapel,  except  the  few  necessary  to  maintain  the 
religious  services.    The  Prince  increased  the  pension 
left  to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicholaus,  and  the  great  mas- 
ter was  free  to  accept  an  invitation  several  times  de- 
clined to  visit  London.    He  arrived  there  in  1791,  and 
received  almost  a  royal  welcome ;  his  works  were  per- 
formed with  great  success,  and  honors  were  heaped 
upon  him,  including  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  for  which  he  had  written  his  symphony  in  G, 
later  named  after  the  University.    Toward  the  end  of 
June,  1792,  he  left  London  and  returned  to  Vienna  by 
way  of  Bonn,  where  Beethoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a 
cantata.    The  Viennese  were  anxious  to  hear  Haydn's 
London  symphonies,   and  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.    In  December  of  the  same  year, 
Beethoven  came  to  take  lessons  from  him,  which  he 
continued  to  do  until  Haydn  left  for  his  second  visit 
to  England.    The  second  trip  to  the  English  capital  was 
no  less  successful  than  the  first,  and  he  returned  with 
increased  powers,  unlimited  fame,  and  a  competence  for 
life.    In  Vienna,  an  agreeable  surprise  awaited  him ;  he 
was  taken  by  Count  Harrach  and  a  party  of  friends 
to  a  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  Leitha  near  Rohrau, 
where  he  found  a  monument  of  himself.    In  1797  he 
carried  out  the  long-projected  idea  of  composing  a 
national  anthem  for  Austria ;  the  result  was  Gott  erhalte 
Frans  den  Kaiser,  the  most  popular  of  all  his  songs, 
which  was  simultaneously  sung  on  the  Emperor's  birth- 
day in  all  the  theatres  in  Austria.    A  set  of  variations 
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on  the  tune  was  introduced  into  his  so-called  Kaiser 
Quartet.  Haydn's  most  famous  composition,  an  ora- 
torio, The  Creation,  was  first  performed  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  Vienna  on  Mar.  19,  1/99.  Soon  its 
popularity  was  equalled  only  by  that  of  The  Messiah. 
Another  oratorio,  The  Seasons,  was  first  performed  in 
1801;  the  success  of  The  Creation  was  duplicated  if 
not  excelled.  Haydn's  last  years  were  spent  in  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  After  a 
long  seclusion,  he  made  his  last  public  appearance  at 
a  memorable  performance  of  The  Creation  conducted 
by  Salieri.  He  was  brought  in  amidst  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, and  took  his  place  among  the  highest  nobility. 
At  the  words,  "And  there  was  light/'  he  was  quite  over- 
come, and  it  was  thought  best  to  take  him  home  after 
the  first  part.  As  he  was  carried  out  Beethoven  fer- 
vently kissed  his  hand  and  forehead.  At  the  door 
Haydn  paused,  turned  around,  and  lifted  his  hands  as 
in  benediction.  A  little  over  a  year  later,  in  May, 
1809,  he  called  his  servants  around  him  and  solemnly 
played  the  Emperor's  Hymn  three  times  over ;  five  days 
later  he  died.  Haydn  was  below  medium  height,  of 
substantial  build;  his  expression,  slightly  severe  in  re- 
pose, softened  in  conversation,  and  his  eyes  beamed 
with  benevolence.  His  broad  and  well- formed  fore- 
head was  partly  concealed  by  a  wig  with  side  curls 
and  a  pigtail,  which  he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Talented  young  men  found  in  him  a  generous  friend, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  recognize  merit  in  others. 
His  deep  religious  sentiment  is  shown  by  the  inscrip- 
tions on  every  one  of  his  scores,  "In  nomine  Domini" 
at  the  beginning,  and  "Laus  Deo"  at  the  end.  In  re- 
gard to  Haydn's  contribution  to  art  we  may  say  that 
he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  symphony,  definitely 
placed  its  form,  and  developed  its  possibilities  with  the 
versatility  of  true  genius;  he  also  brought  the  string 
quartet  to  perfection.  Haydn's  works  include  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  symphonies,  con- 
certos for  'cello  and  harpsichord,  several  operas,  nu- 
merous cantatas,  oratorios  and  masses,  eighty  string 
quartets,  thirty-eight  piano  trios,  the  thirty  string  trios, 
fifteen  trios  for  combinations  of  strings  and  wind  in- 
struments ;  also  piano  sonatas,  violin  sonatas  and  songs. 
Biographies  have  been  written  by  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden, 
W.  H.  Hadow,  Carl  Pohl,  Pauline  Townsend  and 
Michel  Brenet. 

Haydn,  Johann  Michael,  Austrian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Rohrau,  Sept.  14,  1737;  died  Salzburg, 
Aug.  10,  1806;  brother  of  Franz  Joseph  Haydn.  He 
was  a  choir  boy  at  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  succeeding 
his  brother,  and  surpassing  him  as  a  soprano  singer, 
having  a  voice  of  nearly  three  octaves  in  compass.  He 
studied  with  Reutter,  became  his  assistant  organist, 
music  director  at  Grosswardein,  Hungary,  in  1757,  di- 
rector for  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  in  1762,  and 
organist  at  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Peter's  Church  there 
in  1777.  In  1768  he  married  Maria  Lipp,  a  soprano 


singer  highly  praised  by  Mozart.  When  the  French  oc- 
cupied Salzburg  in  1800,  Haydn  lost  his  property,  but 
his  brother  and  friends  came  to  his  assistance;  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  rewarded  him  handsomely  for 
a  mass  composed  in  her  honor.  He  then  opened  a 
school  of  composition,  and  numbered  among  his  many 
pupils  Reicha,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  Neukomm  and 
Woelfl.  A  Benedictine  monk,  Martin  Bischofsreiter, 
in  1833  published  a  collection  of  thorough-bass  exer- 
cises which  Haydn  had  written  for  his  pupils.  Prince 
Esterhazy  twice  offered  to  make  him  his  vice  music- 
master,  but  he  refused,  hoping  the  Salzburg  chapel 
would  be  re-organized ;  he  did  find  the  time  to  compose 
a  mass  and  vespers  for  the  Prince.  As  a  composer 
Haydn  was  at  his  best  in  church  music ;  he  wrote  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  numbers,  including  masses, 
requiems,  graduals,  offertories  and  litanies.  His 
brother  Josef  thought  highly  of  this  sacred  music,  and 
ranked  it  in  importance  above  his  own.  He  also  com- 
posed operas  and  operettas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  part- 
songs,  symphonies,  a  violin  concerto  and  some  chamber 


music. 


"Haydn  Variations,"  an  orchestral  work  by  Johannes 
Brahms,  completed  in  1873,  was  first  published  in  a 
two  piano  version.  The  orchestral  version  was  per- 
formed at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna  on  No- 
vember 2,  1873,  under  the  direction  of  Otto  Dessoff, 
and  the  first  performance  in  America  took-  place  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert  in  Brooklyn  on  April  11,  1874, 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  The  theme  is 
the  Chorale  St.  Anthony,  which  forms  the  second  of 
four  movements  to  a  Divertimento  by  Haydn.  The 
theme  may  not  have  been  composed  by  Haydn  himself, 
but  was  seen  by  Brahms  in  this  Divertimento  in  the 
autumn  of  1870.  The  form  of  the  work  is  a  theme, 
eight  variations  and  a  finale  played  without  pause. 

Haydon,  Claude  M.,  Australian  composer,  born  Mel- 
bourne, Nov.  8,  1884.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
operatic,  instrumental  and  chamber  music  works. 

Haye,  R.  de  la,  Welsh  organist,  choirmaster  and  con- 
ductor, born  Brecon,  1878. 

Hayek,  Frank,  see  Forest,  Frank. 

Hayes,  Catharine,  Irish  soprano,  born  Limerick, 
Oct.  25,  1825;  died  Sydenham,  Aug.  n,  1861;  pupil 
of  Sapio.  She  made  her  concert  debut  at  Dublin  in 
1840.  Encouraged  by  Liszt,  she  went  to  Paris  and 
studied  under  Garcia  and  Ronconi.  She  then  turned  to 
opera  with  great  success. 

Hayes,  Philip,  English  composer,  chorister,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Oxford,  April,  1738;  died  Lon- 
don, March  19,  1797. 

Hayes,  Roland,  American  negro  tenor,  born  Curry- 
ville,  Ga.;  pupil  of  W.  A.  Calhoun,  Jennie  Robin- 
son and  A.  J.  Hubbard.  His  mother  endured  in- 
credible hardships  in  order  to  provide  an  education  for 
her  boys.  Roland  worked  in  a  factory  to  help  support 
the  family.  At  seventeen  he  met  a  young  colored  stu- 
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dent  from  Oberlin,  who  gave  him  some  lessons.  He 
worked  his  way  through  Fisk  University.  As  a  waiter 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  was  occasionally  called  upon  to 
entertain  with  singing;  he  was  sent  tQ  Boston  with 
the  Fisk  Singers,  remaining!  there  for  eight  years' 
study  with  Arthur  Hubbard.  He  has  given  concerts  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Hayes,  William,  English  composer,  chorister,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Dec.,  1706; 
died  Oxford,  July  27,  1777. 

Haym,  Gilles  (Heyne,  Hennius),  Belgian  composer, 
singer  and  musical  director ;  died  at  Liege  in  May,  1650. 
He  wrote  church  compositions. 

Haym  (in  It.  Aimo)  Nicolo  Francesco,  Italian  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  of  German  parentage,  born  at 
Rome  about  1678;  died  London,  Aug.  u,  1729.  After 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  'cellist,  he  settled  in  London  in 
1704  and  composed  two  operas  and  sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  bass.  He  also  rearranged  operas  and  wrote 
librettos  for  Handel,  Ariosti,  Bononcini  and  others. 

Hayn,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  choral  director, 
born  Schrozberg,  Oct.  n,  1885;  studied  at  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory;  choral  director  and  cathedral  or- 
ganist in  Ulm.  His  compositions  include  children's 
pieces,  male  choruses,  some  with  orchestra,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Hayne,  Eric,  Australian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Ipswich,  Queensland;  pupil  at  Berlin  Hochschule  and 
of  Willy  Hess ;  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Muck.  He  toured  the  United  States  with 
Evelyn  Scotney  and  has  taught  at  Brisbane. 

Hayne  (Heyne,  Ayne,  Heinrich)  van  Ghizeghem, 
I5th  century  Netherland  composer  and  singer  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bold.  His  vocal  works  have  a 
bass  instrumental  accompaniment. 

Haynes,  Walter  Battison,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kempsey,  near  Worcester,  Nov.  21,  1859; 
died  London,  Feb.  4,  1900;  pupil  of  Taylor,  Prout, 
Reinecke  and  Jadassohn;  organist  at  Sydenham  and 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy.  He  composed  for  or- 
chestra, organ  and  strings. 

Hayot,  Eugene  Maurice,  French  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Provins,  Nov.  8,  1862 ;  pupil  of  Massart 
and  winner  of  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1883;  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  He  made  a  sen- 
sational debut  at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts.  He  appeared 
in  France  and  abroad  with  the  greatest  success  and  or- 
ganized and  directed  his  own  quartet.  He  was  connected 
with  the  famous  concerts  of  "La  Trompette"  with 
Saint-Saens,  Faure  and  Pugno.  He  is  a  brilliant  and 
ardent  violin  virtuoso. 

Hayot  Quartet,  French  string  quartet,  founded  by 
Maurice  Hayot  in  1900  with  Hayot,  first-violin; 
Touche,  second  violin;  Bailly,  viola,  and  Salmon,  vio- 
loncello. 
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Hays,  Ernest  Hagood,  American  negro  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Chattanooga,  Term.,  Jan.  I,  1893;  PUP& 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  and  of 
Henry  M.  Dunham,  Harris  Shaw  and,  in  Paris,  of 
Nadia  Boulanger;  director  of  the  Hampton  Institute 
choir. 

Hays,  William  Shakespeare,  American  song  com- 
poser, born  Louisville,  Kyv  July  19,  1837;  died  there, 
July  22,  1907.  -He  wrote  nearly  three  hundred  senti- 
mental songs  of  which  the  aggregate  sales  have  run  into 
millions. 

Hayter,  Aaron  Upjohn,  English  organist,  born  near 
Salisbury  in  1799;  died  at  Boston  in  1873;  pupil  of 
Corfe;  organist  at  Hereford  Cathedral  and  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  Mass.  He  played  for  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  1838-49. 

Hayward,  Marjorie,  English  concert  violinist,  born 
Greenwich,  Aug.  14,  1885;  pupil  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  of  fimile  Sauret  and  Otakar  gevcik ; 
first  violin  in  the  English  Quartet. 

Hazlehurst,  Cecil,  English  composer,  born  Higher 
Runcorn,  May  22,  1880 ;  studied  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. His  compositions  include  songs  and  instru- 
mental, choral,  operatic,  and  chamber  music  works. 

H.  C.,  abbreviation  for  Haute  contre. 

Heacox,  Arthur  Edward,  American  music  educator, 
born  Baraboo,  Wis.,  July  22,  1867;  pupil  of  d'Indy; 
emeritus  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1935.  He  has 
written  important  theoretical  works. 

Head,  (i)  the  point  of  a  bow;  (2)  the  part  above 
the  neck,  comprising  peg-box  and  scroll,  of  the  violin, 
lute  and  similar  instruments;  (3)  the  skin  stretched 
over  one  or  both  ends  of  a  drum ;  (4)  in  a  musical  note, 
the  oval  part  which  determines  its  place  and  time  value 
oir  the  staff. 

Head  tones  or  Head  voice,  the  vocal  tones  of  the 
head  register  as  distinguished  from  chest  tones. 

Head  Voice,  a  term  used  to  designate  vocal  tones  so 
produced  as  to  magnify  resonance  in  the  head. 

Heale,  H.,  English  composer,  born  London,  Feb.  14, 
1855.  She  composed  cantatas,  choral  works,  piano 
pieces,  violin  pieces  and  a  piano  method. 

Heang-Teih  (or  So-na),  a  Chinese  oboe. 

Heap,  Charles  Swinnerton,  English  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Birmingham,  Apr.  10,  1847;  died  there, 
June  n,  1900;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Rich- 
ter  and  Reinecke.  His  compositions  include  an  oratorio, 
cantatas,  string  music  and  songs. 

Heaps,  Alfred,  igth  century  Australian  violin  maker, 
working  at  Sydney  about  1880.  He  used  an  excellent 
varnish  and  his  instruments  are  of  good  .quality. 

Heath,  John,  early  I7th  century  English"  composer  of 
church  music  and  organist. 

Heath,  John  Rippiner,  English  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Edgbaston,  Jan.  4,  1887;  conductor  of 
a  choral  society  in  Barmouth,  Wales.  An  exponent  of 
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pure  music,  divorced  from  literary  or  philosophic  im- 
plications., he  has  composed  for  orchestra,  string  quar- 
tet, violin  and  piano,  and  for  piano  and  a  work  for 
women's  voices,  string  quartet  and  harp. 

Heathcote,  Gilbert,  English  composer,  born  1765 ; 
died  London,  Oct.  19,  1829. 

Heather,  William,  see  Heyther,  William. 

Heaton,  Walter,  English  organist,  piano  recitalist, 
and  music  teacher,  born  Manchester,"  1871 ;  pupil  of 
Randegger,  Henry  Hiles  and  Emil  Behnke.  His  works 
include  part-songs  and  anthems  and  articles  on  music. 

Heaton,  William,  English  violin  maker,  born  at 
Gomersal  in  1825 ;  died  there,  1900.  He  was  a  cabinet 
maker,  who  turned  to  violin  making,  copying  Stradi- 
varius  model. 

Hebbel,  Heinrich,  German  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  Ortenberg,  June  i,  1886.  He  has  composed  a 
guitar  method,  and  pieces  for  guitar  and  for  violin. 

Hebden,  John,  early  i8th-  century  English  violoncel- 
list, gambist  and  bassoonist.  In  1749  he  gave  a  concert 
at  which  a  piece  for  five  violoncellos  was  performed ; 
the  composer,  Abaco,  was  probably  among  the  per- 
formers. 

Hebenstreit,  Pantaleon,  German  violinist,  born  at 
Eisleben  in  1669;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  15,  1750.  A 
dancing  master  at  Leipzig,  he  fled  from  creditors  to 
Merseburg.  Here  he  invented  the  "Pantalon,"  evolved 
from  the  dulcimer.  He  made  long  and  brilliant  con- 
cert tours  with  this  instrument,  which  was  christened  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  instrument  disappeared  as  the  piano 
was  developed. 

Heber,  Judith,  Norwegian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Hallingdal,  June  27,  1880;  died  Christiania,  Oct. 
7,  1919;  pupil  of  Agathe  Grondahl',  Dagmar  Walle- 
Hansen,  and  Scharwenka.  She  is  best  known  for  her 
songs. 

Heber,  Reginald,  English  composer,  born  in  1783; 
died  in  1826.  He  was  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  com- 
posed many  hymns,  the  most  popular  being  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Brightest  and  Best,  and  From  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains. 

Heberlein,  Conrad,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Markneukirchen  in  1878.  He  studied  in  Germany,  and 
founded  his  business  at  Chicago,  111.  His  instruments 
are  mostly  copies  of  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius 
models;  he  enjoys  a  reputation  as  an  expert  repairer. 

Heberlein,  Heinrich  Theodore,  German  violin 
maker,  born  at  Markneukirchen  in  1843;  died  there  in 
1910;  son  of  Carl  August  Heberlein.  He  established 
his  business  at  Markneukirchen  in  1861,  and  made 
copies  of  instruments  by  Stradivarius.  His  work  was 
of  a  high  caliber. 

Hebrew  Music,  see  Jewish  Music. 
Hecht,  Eduard,  German  pianist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Durkeim,  Haardt,  Nov.  28,  1832; 
died  Manchester,  Mar.  7,   1887;  pupil  of  Rosenhain. 
He  composed  chamber  and  salon  music. 
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Hecht,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  teacher  born 
Quechlinburg,  May  23,  1851 ;  died  Koslin,  July  8,  1932; 
pupil  of  Siebers  and  Kiel  and  teacher  at  the  Seminary 
in  Cammin  and  at  Koslin.  In  1889  he  became  Roval 
Music  Director.  His  compositions  include  songs 
choral  works,  violin  pieces  and  a  practical  Manual  of 
harmony. 

Heck,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Cologne,  Jan.  25,  1904;  student  at  the  Cologne  Conserv- 
atory. He  has  composed  stage  music  and  dances. 

Heck,  John  Caspar,  a  German  teacher.  He  went  to 
London  where  he  published  A  Complete  System  of 
Harmony;  or  a  Regular  and  Easy  Method  to  Obtain 
a  Fundamental  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Thorough- 
bass and  The  Art  of  Playing  the  Harpsichord,  The 
Art  of  Playing  Thoroughbass  with  Correctness,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Trite  Principles  of  Composition,  and 
The  Art  of  Fingering. 

Heck,  Josef,  German  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Bonn,  July  5,  1880.  He  studied  in 
Aachen  and  Cologne.  His  compositions  include  a  can- 
tata, choruses  and  songs. 

Hecke,  van,  see  Van  Hecke. 

Heckel,  Emil,  German  music  promoter,  born  Mann- 
heim, May  22,  1831 ;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1908.  He 
did  much  to  promote  the  Bayreuth  Festivals,  of  which 
he  became  one  of  the  directors,  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Wagner  Society.  The  large  bust  of  -Wag- 
ner by  Hoffart  in  his  residence  is  the  earliest  Wagner 
monument.  He  did  much  to  popularize  also  Hugo 
Wolf's  works. 

Heckel,  Hans,  German  composer  and  choral  and 
theatre  conductor,  born  Dresden,  July  25,  1882.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphonic  fantasia,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Heckel,  Johann  Adam,  founder  of  the  instrument- 
manufacturing  firm  in  Biebrich-on-Rhine ;  died  1877; 
father  of  Wilhelm  Heckel.  He  improved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  clarinet  and  the  bassoon. 

Heckel,  Rudolf,  German  violin  maker,  born  Mark- 
neukirchen, 1857.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
L.  Glasel.  In  1884  he  set  up  his  own  business  in 
Dresden.  His.  excellent  reproductions  of  instruments 
by  Stradivarius  show  fine  workmanship  and  have  good 
tone  quality. 

Heckel,  Wilhelm,  son  of  Johann  Adam  H.,  Ger- 
man inventor  of  musical  instruments,  born  in  1856; 
died  Biebrich,  Jan.  15,  1909.  He  constructed  many 
new  types  of  woodwind  instruments  which  were  used 
in  the  orchestrations  of-  Richard  Strauss.  These  in- 
cluded the  Heckelphon,  a  form  of  baritone  oboe,  and 
a  contrabass  clarinet.  He  wrote  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  bassoon. 

Heckel,  Wolf,  i6th  century  German  lutenist.  He 
lived  at  Strassburg,  and  published  a  valuable  collection 
of  old  German,  French  and  Italian  songs,  dances,  fan- 
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tasias,  ricercari,  pavanes  and  salterelles,  arranged  for 
two  lutes. 

Heckelclarinet  (Heckelclarind),  a  name  given  to 
a  wind  instrument,  specially  designed  to  play  the  shep- 
herd's pipe  melody  in  Tristan  and  Isolde  which  an- 
nounces the  sighting  of  Isolde's  ship.  It  is  played  with 
a  single  reed  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  clarinet. 
When  not  available,  a  muted  trumpet  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Heckelphon,  a  baritone  oboe,  invented  in  1903  by 
Wilhelm  Heckel  of  Biebrich.  Its  compass  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  English  horn. 

Heckmann,  Georg  Julius  Robert,  German  violinist, 
born  Mannheim,  Nov.  3,  1848;  died  Glasgow,  Nov.  29, 
1891 ;  pupil  of  Jean  Becker  and  Naret-Koning  and  of 
Hauptmann,  Vincent  Lachner  and  Ferdinand  David  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Leonard  and  Alard ; 
concertmaster  of  the  Euterpe  Concerts  in  Leipzig  and 
concertmaster  in  Cologne  of  both  the  Opera  and  the 
Gurzenich  Concerts.  He  formed  the  Heckmann  quar- 
tet with  Forberg,  Allekotte  and  Beltmann,  notable  for 
the  perfection  of  its  ensemble  playing  and  for  the  pains 
it  devoted  to  the  works  of  living  composers. 

Heckmann  Quartet,  see  Heckmann,  Georg  Julius 
Robert. 

Heckscher,  Celeste  de  Longpre  (nee  Massey), 
American  composer,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1860; 
pupil  of  Zerdahal,  Lang  and  Wassily  Leps.  Her  first 
composition  was  published  when  she  was  ten.  Her 
works  include  an  anthem,  piano  pieces,  a  ballet  played 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  a  suite  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  songs. 

Heckscher,  Hans  Selmar,  German  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  June  23,  1901 ;  pupil  of 
R.  J.  Eichberg  and  Kurt  Schubert.  He  has  composed 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hecquet  (Hequet),  Charles  Joseph  Gustave, 
French  music  critic  and  composer,  born  Bordeaux, 
Aug.  22,  1803 ;  died  in  1866.  He  was  critic  for  several 
musical  periodicals  and  wrote  light  operatic  music. 

Hedden,  Warren  Rosecrans,  American  pianist,  or- 
ganist, teacher,  choral  conductor  and  composer,  born 
New  York,  Dec.  25,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck.  He 
was  warden  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  and 
supervisor  of  their  examinations.  He  organized  chap- 
ters of  the  Guild  in  Cleveland, -Los  Angeles,  Montreal 
and  elsewhere.  He  has  composed  only  church  music. 

Hedenblad,  ,  Ivar,  Swedish  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Torsang,  July  27,  1851 ; 
died  Ronneby,  June  16,  1909;  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Jadas- 
sohn,  and  Gotze.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Hedgcock,  Walter  W.,  English  composer,  organist, 
director  and  conductor,  born  Brighton,  1864;  died  Lon- 
don, July  28,  1932;  musical  director  and  organist  at 
the  Crystal  Palace. 
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Hedgeland,  William,  I9th  century  London  organ 
builder. 

Heding  (Hedine),  Jacques  de,  French  troubadour 
composer,  born  in  Picardy;  died  about  1270.  The 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  two  chansons  with  his 
melodies. 

Hedler,  Rudolf,  German-  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Frankleben,  Merseburg,  Dec.  20,  1867.  He 
has  composed  a  small  Requiem,  choruses  and  songs. 

Hedmondt,  Emanuel  Christian,  American  operatic 
tenor,  born  Maine,  Oct.  24,  1857.  He  studied  in  Leip- 
zig, and  made  his  operatic  debut  in  Berlin.  This  was 
followed  by  a  season  at  Bayreuth.  In  London  he  sang 
for  Augustus  Harris  and  in  the  Carl  Rosa  Company. 
In  1895  he  gave  a  season  of  his  own  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  sang  Siegmund  in  the  first  performance  in 
English  of  The  Valkyrie.  Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser 
were  his  best  roles. 

Hedouin,  Pierre,  French  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Boulogne,  July  28,  1789;  died 
Paris,  Dec.,  1868.  Employed  in  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  he  devoted  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
French  literature  and  to  composition.  He  composed 
light  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  wrote  librettos  for 
several  operas.  His  writings,  besides  contributions  to 
periodicals,  include  critico-biographical  works  on  Gos- 
sec,  Gretry,  Meyerbeer,  Paganini  and  Gluck. 

Hedwig,  Johann  Lukas,  Hungarian  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Kronstadt,  Aug.  5,  1802;  died  there,  Jan.  8, 
1849.  His  compositions  include  cantatas,  folk  hymns 
and  a  singing  method. 

Heel  (Ger.  stockcheri,  Fr.  talon)',  (i)  the  wooden  el- 
bow fastening  the  neck  to  the  body  of  a  violin,  viola, 
'cello,  etc.  (2)  The  lower  part  of  a  violin  bow  which 
is  held  by  the  fingers  of  the  player. 

Heem,  Siamese  vertical  flute,  consisting  of  several 
pipes  provided  with  a  common  mouthpiece.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Chinese  cheng. 

Heeren,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Hanover, 
Oct.  3,  1893.  He  is  an  inn-keeper  in  Kleekwang,  and 
has  composed  songs  with  lute  accompaniment. 

Heeringen,  Ernest  von,  German  musician,  born 
near  Sondershausen,  1810;  died  Washington,  D.  C., 
Dec.  24,  1855.  He  tried  to  introduce  a  new  notation, 
doing  away  with  the  flat  and  sharp  signs,  indicating  the 
seven  fundamental  tones  by  white  notes  and  the  five 
intermediate  tones  by  black  notes,  and  simplifying  also 
signatures  and  clefs.  Discouraged  by  failure,  he  emi- 
grated to  America. 

Heermann,  Hugo,  German  violinist,  born  Heilbronn, 
Wurttemberg,  Mar.  3,  1844;  died  in  Italy,  Nov.,  1935; 
pupil,  on  the  advice  of  Rossini,  of  Meerts,  de  Beriot, 
Leonard  and  Vieuxtemps  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
and  of  Joachim  in  Hanover.  He  made  his  debut  at 
Brussels  in  1860,  became  concertmaster  at  Frankfort, 
a  teacher  at  Hoch's  Conservatory  and  leader  of  the 
famous  Frankfort  String  Quartet.  He  was  a  teacher 
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in  Chicago  and  at  Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  at 
Geneva.  He  made  extensive  concert  tours  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Brahms 
Concerto  in  Paris,  New  York,  Melbourne  and  Sidney. 

Heermann,  Hugo,  German-  choral  conductor  and 
composer  of  male  choruses,  born  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Mar.  28,  1883. 

Heermann,  Nicolaus,  see  Herman,  Nicolas. 

Heerpauke  (Ger.),  a  very  large  form  of  ancient 
kettledrum. 

Hefheymer,  Paulus  von,  see  Hofhaymer,  Paulus 
von. 

Hefner,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Walldurn, 
June  24,  1868.  He  has  composed  sacred  and  secular 
choruses,  duets  and  songs. 

Hefti,  John  C.,  contemporary  American  composer, 
born  Omaha,  Neb.  Among,  his  compositions  is  the 
orchestral  poem,  The  Mystic  Pool,  which  has  been 
performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Stokow- 
ski. 

Heftig  (Ger.),  impetuous,  vehement;  he f tiger t  more 
impetuous,  the  equivalent  of  piu  inipetuoso  (It.). 

Hegar,  Emil,  Swiss  violoncellist  and  teacher,  brother 
of  Friedrich  Hegar,  born  Basel,  Jan.  3,  1843;  died 
there,  June  13,  1921 ;  pupil  and  teacher  of  'cello  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  member  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra.  He  was  a  fine  player,  but  gave  up  the  'cello 
and  studied  and  equipped  himself  to  teach. 

Hegar,  Friedrich,  Swiss  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Basel,  Oct.  u,  1841;  died  Zurich,  June  2,  1927; 
father  of  Johannes  Hegar ;  pupil  of  Hauptmann,  Rich- 
ter,  Rietz,  David  and  Plaidy  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory; orchestra  conductor  at  Warsaw.  In  Zurich  he 
raised  both  the  Subscription  Concerts  and  the  Choral 
Society  to  high  artistic  levels.  His  works,  which  won 
him  high  rank  among  Swiss  composers,  include  or- 
chestral works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  works 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  violin  concertos,  male  chor- 
uses, mixed  choruses,  songs  for  solo  voice,  songs  for 
chorus  and  songs  for  female  chorus  and  piano.  He 
founded  a  Conservatory  at  Zurich  in  1875. 

Hegar,  Johannes,  German  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  June  30,  1874;  died  Apr.  25,  1929,  son  of  Fried- - 
rich  H. ;  pupil  of  Julius  Hegar  and  Hugo   Becker; 
teacher  of  'cello  at  the  Munich  Academy  of  Music 
since  1912. 

Hegar,  Julius,  S\viss  'cellist,  born  in  Zurich,  Dec. 
27,  1848;  died  there,  April  25,  1917;  brother  of  Fried- 
rich  Hegar. 

Hegediis,  Ferencz,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Fiinf- 
kirchen,  Feb.  26,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Hoffer  and  Lohr  and 
of  Gobbi  and  Hubay  at  the  Budapest  Conservatory. 
He  early  showed  great  talent  which  was  fostered  by 
his  father.  He  made  his  debut  in  London  in  1901, 
toured  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, and  visited  the  United  States  in  1906.  He  has 
been  notable  for  great  artistic  refinement  and  emotional 


intensity.  He  holds  the  title  of  Professor  from  the  Bu- 
dapest Conservatory  and  is  owner  of  the  famous  "Gil- 
lott"  Guarnerius. 

Hegele,  Ernst,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Sulz-am-Neckar,  Aug.  5,  1849;  pupil  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory.  He  composed  male  choruses,  sacred 
mixed  choruses,  and  edited  a  collection  for  male  chor- 
uses. 

Hegeler,  Anna,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
at  Oldenburg  in  1896;  pupil  of  Petri,  Marteau,  Flesch 
and  Schillings;  violist  in  the  Landesorchester.  Her 
compositions  include  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Heger,  Robert,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Strassburg,  Aug.  19,  1886;  pupil  of  Kempter  at 
Zurich  and  Schillings  at  Munich.  He  is  a  conductor 
of  international  fame  and  has  conducted  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  As  a  com- 
poser he  follows  classical  lines,  but  is  influenced  by 
Schreker,  Strauss  and  Schillings.  His  works  are 
characterized  by  short  themes,  sudden  modulations, 
sharp  contrasts;  he  has  composed  operas,  piano  trios, 
symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  a  violin  concerto  and  the 
oratorio,  Bin  Friedenslied,  in  five  songs,  for  soli,  choir, 
orchestra  and  organ. 

Heger,  Willi  Rolf,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Bribe, 
Feb.  5,  1902 ;  co-repetitor  at  the  Dresden  State  Opera. 
His  compositions  include  an  opera,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Hegge,  Odd  Griiner,  Norwegian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Oslo,  Sept.  22,  1899;  pupil  of  Nils  Larsen, 
Backer-Grondahl  and  Gustave  Lange.  Norwegian 
critics  have  praised  him  for  his  handling  of  polyphonic 
effects.  His  works  include  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  a  trio  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano,  and  a  piano 
piece. 

Heglon,  Meyriane,  Belgian  dramatic  contralto,  born 
of  Danish  parents  at  Brussels  in  1867 ;  pupil  of  d'Obin, 
Barbov  and  Laborde.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1890,  and  sang  there  and  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  She  has  sung  also  at  London  for  several 
seasons. 

Hegner,  Anna,  Swiss  violinist,  born  Basel,  Mar.  I, 
1881;  sister  of  Otto  Hegner;  pupil  of  Wolf  at  Basle 
and  Heermann  at  Frankfort.  She  at  first  studied  piano, 
but,  at  the  age  of  five,  turned  to  the  violin.  Her  first 
success  was  in  London  where  she  appeared  with  her 
brother  in  recitals.  She  toured  in  all  the  leading  Euro- 
pean cities,  performing  all  the  masterpieces  of  violin 
literature.  She  ranks  high  among  modern  violinists  for 
individuality  of  style  and  grace  of  expression. 

Hegner,  Anton,  Danish  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Copenhagen,  Mar.  2,  1861 ;  died  New  York,  Dec. 
4,  1915;  pupil  at  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory.  He 
appeared  in  Copenhagen,  Berlin  and  New  York.  His 
compositions  include  four  quartets,  a  piano  trio,  solos 
for  'cello  and  violin,  two  concertos  for  'cello,  an  or- 
chestral overture  and  about  sixty  songs. 


HEGNER,  LUDVIG— HEIGES 


Hegner,  Ludvig,  Danish  composer,  organist,  contra- 
bass virtuoso  and  teacher;  born  Copenhagen,  May  i, 
jg-i ;  studied  there  at  the  Conservatory.  He  composed 
songs,  psalms,  and  contrabass  compositions. 

Hegner,  Otto,  Swiss  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Basel,  Nov.  18,  1876;  died  Hamburg,  Feb.  22, 
1907;  pupil  of  Fricker,  Huber,  Glaus  and  d' Albert. 
He  made  his  piano  debut  as  a  youthful  prodigy  at 
Basel;  he  appeared  in  England  and  America  and  at 
the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig;  has  taught  at  Stern's  Con- 
servatory, Berlin,  and  at  the  Conservatory  at  Hamburg 
and  has  composed  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Hegyesi,  Louis  (real  name  Spitzer),  Hungarian  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  born  Arpad,  Nov.  3,  1853; 
died  Cologne,  Feb.  27,  1894.  He  began  the  study  of 
the  'cello  at  the  age  of  eight  with  Denis  at  Vienna  and 
studied  also  with  Schlesinger  and  Franchomme.  He 
played  at  Paris  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870 
when  he  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Opera  at 
Vienna.  He  succeeded  Hilpert  in  the  famous  Floren- 
tine Quartet  in  1875.  He  toured  Germany,  Austria 
and  Hungary  as  a  'cello  virtuoso.  He  was  a  professor 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  and  composed  solo  pieces 
for  the  'cello  and  wrote  musical  treatises. 

Hegyi,  Bela,  late  igth  century  Hungarian  operatic 
composer. 

Hehemann,  Max,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  music  critic,  born  Krefeld,  Oct.  27,  1873;  died 
Essen,  Nov.  17,  1933.  He  wrote  on  Max  Reger  and 
translated  Grove's  Beethoven  and  His  Nine  Symphonies 
into  German. 

Held,  Johann  Philip,  German  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Mar.  23,  1876;  a 
teacher  at  the  Klindworth  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  a  tragic  overture,  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs,  and  several  treatises  on 
musical  subjects. 

Heide,  Harald,  Norwegian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Fredrikstad,  Mar.  8,  1876;  pupil  of 
Gudbrand  Bohn  in  Oslo,  Cesar  Thomson  in  Brussels, 
and  Zajic  in  Berlin.  He  has  played  in  America  and 
England  and  has  composed  a  number  of  works  for  the 
theatre. 

Heide,  John  Frederic  von  der,  see  Von  der  Heide, 
John  Frederic. 

Heidegger,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  opera  manager  in 
England,  born  Zurich,  June  13,  1666;  died  London, 
Sept.  4,  1749;  partner  in  operatic  productions  at  the 
Haymarket  of  Handel. 

Heidelmann,  Anton,  German  music  publisher.  He 
founded  his  firm  at  Bonn  in  1897,  and  has  specialized 
in  theatrical  and  choral  music. 

Heidenreich,  Henriette,  igth  century  composer. 

Heidenreich,  Karl  L.,  Austrian  critic  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  15,  1879.  He  has  been  a  music  critic 
in  Briinn,  has  written  various  technical  treatises  on 


musical  subjects,  and  has  composed  ballets,  dances, 
marches,  potpourris,  choruses  and  songs. 

Heidingsfeld,  Ludwig,  German  teacher,  director 
and  composer,  born  Jauer,  Mar.  24,  1854;  died  Danzig, 
Sept.  14,  1920;  pupil  and  teacher  at  the  Stern  Con- 
servatory, Berlin,  and  active  in  the  musical  life  of 
Danzig.  He  composed  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
operettas,  gypsy  dances  for  orchestra  and  piano  pieces. 

Heidler,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bennungen,  Jan.  26,  1834;  died,  Jan.  29,  1890. 
His  compositions  include  organ  pieces  and  choruses. 

Heidrich,  Hermine  Margarete,  German  composer, 
born  Dresden,  July  2,  1884.  She  is  a  poet,  whose 
musical  works  include  an  opera,  songs  and  chamber 
music. 

Heidrich,  Maximilian,  German  composer,  born  in 
Paulsdorf,  Jan.  2,  1864;  died  Dresden,  Aug.  6,  1909; 
pupil  of  Merkel,  Liszt,  and  Gade.  He  wrote  songs, 
instrumental,  choral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Heiduczek,  Alois,  Polish  composer,  bom  Piekar, 
Nov.  8,  1904.  He  has  composed  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Heifetz,  Jascha,  Russian  violinist,  born  Vilna,  Feb. 
2,  1901 ;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  and  later  at  the  Vilna 
School  of  Music  under  Elias  Malkin.  He  graduated  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  a  year  later  was  admitted  at  the 
Imperial  Conservatory  in  Petrograd,  having  passed  the 
entrance  examinations  with  the  highest  marks  that  had 
been  given  up  to  that  time.  Here  he  became  a  pupil 
of  the  great  violin  teacher  Leopold  Auer,  and  in  his 
twelfth  year  took  his  place  in  the  world  of  music  as  a 
full-fledged  artist.  Tours  of  Russia,  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  followed,  and  he  was  hailed  everywhere 
as  a  most  extraordinary  performer.  His  success  in 
Berlin  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Nikisch 
was  phenomenal,  and  he  duplicated  this  success  in  all 
the  musical  centers  of  Europe.  His  American  debut 
took  place  at  New  York  in  1917,  after  which  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States.  Before  he  had  reached 
his  majority  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  in  the  world.  His  recitals  are  marked  by 
an  amazing  ability  in  securing  a  fine  balance  between 
technique  and  interpretation,  giving  neither  undue  prom- 
inence to  the  former,  nor  sentimentalizing  the  latter. 
The  Florentine  composer,  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
dedicated  to  Heifetz  a  Poem  in  Form  of  a  Rondo, 
The  Lark,  and  also  his  second  concerto  The  Prophets, 
which  was  played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony under  Arturo  Toscanini  with  Heifetz  as  soloist. 
He  has  made  violin  transcriptions  of  a  wide  variety  of 
works :  Bach,  Vivaldi,  Rameau,  Hummel,  Arensky  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  Debussy,  Albeniz,  Poulenc,  Halffter 
and  Godowsky.  He  has  also  transcribed  two  of  Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco's  Shakespearean  songs,  Sea  Murmurs 
and  Tango. 

Heiges,  Luther  D.,  contemporary  American  violin 
maker,  born  FranMintown,  Pa.  He  works  at  Balti- 
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HEIGHIXGTON— HEINECKE 


more,  Md.,  where  he  has  made  several  hundred  instru- 
ments, follow:ng  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius 
models. 

Heighington,  Musgrave,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  in  1680;  died  at  Dundee,  about  1764. 

Heil,  Otto  Karl,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Grimma,  May  2,  1865.  He  has  composed 
an  organ  concerto. 

Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz,  a  German  national  song. 
The  words  were  written  by  Heinrich  Harries  in  1790 
for  the  birthday  of  the  Danish  King  Christian  VII. 
The  song  was  set  to  the  music  of  God  Save  the  King, 
and  was  later  altered  somewhat  by  B.  G.  Schumacher. 

Heilman,  William  Clifford,  American  composer, 
born  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1877;  Pupil  at  Har- 
vard University  and  of  Widor  and  Rheinberger.  His 
compositions  include  the  orchestral  works  By  the  Ponta 
Catania,  an  Orchestral  Suite  and  various  works  of 
chamber  music. 

Heilmann,  Anthony,  German  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Ruhr,  Nov.  17,  1910;  pupil  in  Konigs- 
berg,  Munich,  of  Geierhaas  at  the  Academy  der  Ton- 
kunst  and  of  G.  Nellius.  He  is  an  accomplished  pian- 
ist, cembalist  and  violinist  and  part  owner  of  a  Music 
Firm  for  the  Promotion  of  Musical  Culture  and 
Knowledge  in  Wolfenbiittel.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  piano  pieces  and  songs;  and  he  has  edited 
works  by  Handel  and  Telemann,  and  made  a  thematic 
catalogue  of  the  instrumental  music  of  the  i8th  century. 

Heim,  Benedikt  Ignaz,  German  composer,  born  in 
Renchen,  March  7,  1818;  died  Zurich,  Dec.  3,  1880. 
He  composed  and  edited  choral  works. 

Heim,  Ernst,  Swiss  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Zurich,  May  n,  1854;  conductor  in  Davos.  His  works 
include  violin  pieces,  What  the  Violinist  Must  Know, 
A  Guide  Through  Violin  Literature,  and  the  editing  of 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

Heim,  Max,  contemporary  German  composer  of  a 
quintet  for  wind  instruments,  published  in  1903. 

Heim-Brehm,  Matilde,  igth  century  German  violin- 
ist and  composer,  who  wrote  instructive  works  for  both 
violin  and  piano. 

Heimann,  Richard,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Kunzendorf,  Habelschwerdt,  June  14,  1907.  His 
works  include  marches  and  dances. 

Heimchen  am  Herd,  Das,  see  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
The. 

Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde  (Son  and  Stranger), 
operetta,  libretto  by  Klingemann,  music  by  Mendels- 
sohn. The  work  was  completed  by  the  great  composer 
during  one  of  his  sojourns  in  England,  and  it  was  spe- 
cially written  for  the  silver  wedding  anniversary  of  his 
parents.  This  occurred  on  Dec.  26,  1829.  The  overture 
is  often  played  as  a  concert  number. 

Heimlich  (Ger.),  secret,  mysterious. 

Heimsoeth,  Friedrich,  German  teacher,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Cologne,  Feb.  n, 
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1814;  died  Bonn,   Oct.   16,   1877;  wrote  on  church 
music,  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis  and  Greek  music. 

Hein,  August,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
Lowen,  Schleswig,  Dec.  10,  1858.  He  studied  at  the 
Berlin  Institute  for  Church  Music,  and  is  organist  at 
the  Breslau  Cathedral.  His  compositions  include  operas 
choruses,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Hein,  Karl,  German  violoncellist  and  conductor,  born 
Rendsburg,  Feb.  2,  1864.  He  studied  at  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory  with  Riemann,  Gradener,  von  Bernuth, 
Lee  and  Gurlitt,  and  became  'cellist  of  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic  Society  orchestra  before  coming  to  New 
York  as  a  teacher  at  the  German  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  a  conductor  of  numerous  choral  societies. 
He  conducted  the  National  Sangerfest  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  in  1907,  when  he  led  a 
chorus  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  voices.  He 
became  co-director  of  the  New  York  College  of  Music, 
and  has  published  a  number  of  male  choruses. 

Hein,  Richard  Walter,  German  regisseur  and  com- 
poser, born  Saalburg,  Oct.  29,  1896.  He  has  composed 
string  quartets  and  other  chamber  works. 

Hein,  Silvio,  American  composer,  born  New  York 
City,  Mar.  15,  1879.  He  studied  at  Vienna  and  Trieste, 
and  became  popular  as  a  comic  opera  composer,  his 
works  including  Nancy  Brown,  Judy  Forgot,  A  Matinee 
Idol,  The  Yankee  Girl,  When  Dreams  Come  True 
and  many  others. 

Heine,  Axel,  Danish  composer,  born  Copenhagen, 
Apr.  21,  1870.  He  studied  with  Svendsen,  is  a  theatre 
artist,  and  has  composed  orchestral  works,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Heine,  Heinrich,  German  poet,  born  Dusseldorf, 
1797 ;  died  in  1856.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  set 
to  music  by  Schubert  and  other  great  composers. 

Heine,  Otto,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Wernigerode,  Sept.  6,  1875 ;  student  at  the  Berlin  In- 
stitute for  Church  Music.  His  compositions  include 
choruses,  duets,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Heine,  Samuel  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
chamber  musician.  He  was  chamber  musician  in 
Schwerin  court  chapel  at  Ludwigslust,  about  1786-87, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  Grand  Ducal  archives  about 
1815.  He  composed  symphonic,  chamber  and  choral 
music,  but  is  best  known  for  his  songs. 

Heinecke,  Max,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Berlin  in  1863 1  died  there,  July  24,  1929.  He  was  a 
concert  artist,  played  in  the  Waldemar  Meyer  Quartet 
and  composed  violin  pieces  and  salon  music. 

Heinecke,  Paul,  French  music  publisher,  born  Halle, 
Feb.  2,  1885.  He  studied  at  Leipzig,  Halle  and  New 
York,  became  the  head  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  in  1917  founded  his  own 
business,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Inc.,  in  that  city,  using 
much  of  their  catalogue. 


HEINEFETTER— HEINRICH,  ANTON 


Heinefetter,  Sabine,  German  operatic  soprano,  born 
Mayence,  Aug.  19,  1809;  died  Illenau,  Nov.  18,  1872. 
She  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  was  first  noticed  as 
a  strolling  harpist  by  a  Frankfort  musician  who  gave 
her  lessons.  She  made  a  successful  debut  in  1825; 
then  studied  with  Spohr  and  Tadolini  in  Paris  where 
she  sang  with  success,  her  career  then  continuing  unin- 
terrupted until  her  retirement.  She  had  five  sisters, 
Clara  (Mme.  Stockel),  born  Mayence,  Feb.  17,  1816; 
died  Vienna,  Feb.  24,  1857;  Kathinka,  born  1820; 
died  Dec.  20,  1858;  Fatima,  married  the  nobleman 
Miklowitz;  Eva,  and  Nanette.  Of  these  Clara  ap- 
peared successfully  in  Germany,  and  Kathinka  in  Paris 
and  Brussels. 

Heinefetter,  Wilhelm,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Berlin  in  1833 ;  died  there,  Feb.  15,  1934. 
He  was  a  violinist  in  Mainz,  an  opera  conductor  in 
Brussels,  a  singing  teacher  in  Berlin  and  composed 
many  songs. 

Heinemann,  Adolf,  German  violist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  28,  1877.  He  studied 
at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  with  Fritz  Bassermann  and 
Ivan  Knorr,  and  after  being  a  solo  viola  player  in 
Kreuznach  and  Coblenz,  is  now  the  director  of  his  own 
Conservatory  in  Frankfort-on-Main.  His  composi- 
tions include  Catholic  Church  music,  chamber  music, 
and  organ  suites. 

Heinemann,  Adolf  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Hagen,  Westphalia,  June  i,  1882; 
studied  with  Homeyer,  Wendling,  and  J.  Merkel;  or- 
ganist at  the  Christus  Church  in  Coblenz,  also  teacher 
at  the  Conservatory. 

Heinemann,  Ernst,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Hanover,  Jan.  u,  1861.  He  is  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  lives  in  Berlin,  and  his  writings  include  works 
on  Richard  Wagner  and  Mozart. 

Heinemann,  Heinrich,  German  actor  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Bischofsburg,  Prussia,  Sept.  15,  1842; 
died  Brunswick,  July  3,  1918.  He  is  an  actor  and 
playwright  in  Brunswick,  and  has  written  a  play  based 
on  the  life  of  Beethoven. 

Heinemann,  Kathe,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  10,  1893;  studied  with  her  father 
Wilhelm  Heinemann,  Martha  Remmert,  and  R.  M. 
Breithaupt ;  concert  pianist. 

Heinemann,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Halberstadt,  Mar.  i,  1862.  He  directs 
his  own  Conservatory  in  Spandau,  and  his  compositions 
include  male  and  mixed  choruses,  songs,  children's 
songs  and  fine  piano  pieces. 

Heinemeyer,  Christian  H.,  German  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  Celle,  Sept.  25,  1796;  died  Hanover,  Dec. 
6,  1872.  He  was  first  flute  in  the  Imperial  Orchestra, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  instructor  at  the  theatre  school 
there.  He  then  went  to  Vienna  and  composed  concertos 
and  other  flute  compositions  of  considerable  merit. 


Heinemeyer,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  German  flutist,  born 
Hanover,  Feb.  25,  1827;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1869. 
He  was  a  son  and  pupil  of  Christian  Heinemeyer,  and 
royal  chamber  musician  at  Hanover. 

Heinermann,  Otto,  German  composer,  organist  and 
pianist,  born  Soest,  June  21,  1887.  He  studied  at  the 
Dortmund  Conservatory,  and  is  an  organist  in  that 
city.  His  compositions  include  organ  pieces,  piano 
pieces,  motets  and  songs. 

Heinichen,  Johann  David,  German  composer,  born 
Krossuln,  near  Weissenfels,  Apr.  17,  1683;  died  Dres- 
den, July  15,  1729.  He  studied  with  Schelle  and 
Kuhnau  at  the  Thomasschule,  Leipzig.  He  directed 
concerts  at  Leipzig,  and  travelled  in  Italy,  where  some 
of  his  operas  were  produced.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  church  music,  and  fifty-seven  cantatas.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  thorough  bass. 

Heinisch,  Victor,  German  opera  composer,  born 
Sondershausen,  Sept.  13,  1866. 

Heinitz,  Eva,  German  violoncellist  and  gambist, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  2,  1907.  She  studied  with  H.  Becker, 
and  lives  in  Paris. 

Heinitz,  Wilhelm,  German  musicologist,  born  Al- 
tona,  Dec.  9,  1883;  studied  in  Hamburg;  wrote  mono- 
graphs on  various  phases  of  African  music. 

Heink,  Ernestine  Schumann,  see  Schumann-Heink, 
Ernestine. 

Heinke,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct. 
16,  1874.  He  studied  with  W.  Klatte,  and  has  com- 
posed an  overture,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs, 
some  with  orchestra. 

Heinke,  Ottilie,  igth  century  German  composer, 
born  Breslau.  He  lived  in  Berlin,  and  composed  two 
romances  for  piano  and  'cello,  also  piano  pieces. 

Heinlein  (Hainlein),  Paul,  German  musician  and 
composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Apr.  n,  1626;  died  there, 
Aug.  6,  1686.  He  played  keyboard  and  wind  instru- 
ments, studied  in  Italy,  became  musician  to  the  town 
council  in  Nuremberg,  and  organist  at  churches  there, 
and  composed  sacred  songs  and  church  music. 

Heinrich,  Anton  Philip,  Czechoslovakian  composer, 
born  in  1781 ;  died  New  York,  May  3,  1861.  He  was 
born  to  wealth,  and  became  an  officer  of  a  banking 
house- in  Hamburg.  During  his  travels  he  bought  a 
Cremona  violin,  which  he  learned  to  play.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1814,  he  went  to  America,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter  with  a  relative  at  Grund,  near  Rum- 
burg.  During  his  sojourn  in  America  his  banking  house 
failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  to  music  for  a  live- 
lihood. He  gave  violin  lessons  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  arid 
later  lived  among  the  Indians  at  Bardstown ;  later  mak- 
ing several  trips  to  London  and  the  Continent.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  sojourns  in  Europe,  he  found  that  his 
daughter  had  disappeared,  but  returning  to  America  in 
1838  he  heard  that  she  had  followed  him,  and  eventu- 
ally they  discovered  each  other.  Heinrich's  career  was 
marked  by  abject  poverty  and  physical  disability;  in 
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1840  he  solicited  subscriptions  for  a  piece  called  Jubilee 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  which  he  described  as  a 
"grand  national  song  of  triumph  .  .  .  commemorative 
of  events  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to 
the  consummation  of  American  liberty."  He  secured 
permission  to  dedicate  this  piece  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  John  Tyler,  but  the  musical  mon-  I 
strosity  was  never  performed.  In  1850,  Heinrich  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  recognition  of  Jenny  Lind,  but  a 
whole  sheaf  of  songs  was  returned  by  her  husband, 
with  two  tickets  for  one  of  her  concerts.  At  a  concert 
in  Boston  there  was  performed  his  New  England  Feast 
of  Shells  (Clam-bake),  described  as  a  Divertimo  Pas- 
torale Oceanic o.  His  only  importance  historically  is 
as  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  the  use  of  American  na- 
tional material  in  composition  on  a  large  scale.  His 
pioneer  work  along  this  line  included  such  pieces  as 
Indian  Carnival,  The  Com-anche  Revel,  The  Sioux1 
Galliardc,  The  Manitou  Air  Dance,  and  The  Mastodon. 
The  score  of  the  last  named  work  is  comprised  in  three 
volumes,  and  is  to  be  found  with  the  rest  of  Heinrich's 
works  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  Hein- 
rich led  the  conventional  life  of  the  musician,  lacking 
only  genius  to  make  a  romantic  story  for  the  musical 
historian.  There  were  his  labors  in  garrets,  his  inter- 
views with  powerful  personages,  and  the  continual 
pinch  of  poverty  and  hunger.  The  "Beethoven  of 
America"  was  his  friends'  appellation  for  him,  but 
history  has  failed  to  place  its  stamp  of  approval  upon 
their  optimistic  verdict. 

Heinrich,  Arthur,  German  composer,  vocal  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Potsdam,  Jan.  24,  1877;  student 
at  the  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  a  piano  sonata,  piano 
pieces,  choral  overtures,  oratorios,  cantatas  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Heinrich,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Steinsdorf,  near  Hainau,  Silesia,  Dec.  15, 
1807;  died  Sorau,  Jan.  27,  1882. 

Heinrich,  Julia,  American  contralto,  born  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1877.  She  made  her  debut  in  Boston  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  later  appeared  in  concerts  and  in 
oratorio. 

Heinrich,  Max,  German  baritone,  born  Chemnitz, 
Saxony,  June  14,  1853;  died  New  York,  Aug.  9,  1916; 
pupil  of  Klitzsch,  and  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory, 
before  coming  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  teacher 
at  the  Judson  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  then  scored- 
his  first  success  in  the  role  of  Elijah,  in  New  York  in 
1882.  This  was  followed  by  many  concerts  under 
Thomas,  Seidl,  Gericke,  Paur,  Nikisch  and  Damrosch. 
He  then  toured  California,  taught  singing  in  London, 
and  lived  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  New  York.  He  was 
a  pioneer  German  Liedsinger  in  America.  His  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York. 
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Heinrich,  Prince  of  Prussia,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  18 
1726;  died  Aug.  3,  1802;  brother  of  Frederick  II -pa-' 
tron  of  music. 

Heinrich  XXIV,  Prince  of  Reuss,  German  com- 
poser, born  Trebschen,  Zullichau,  Dec.  8,  1855;  died 
Ernstbrunn  Castle,  Vienna.  Oct.  2,  1910.  He  studied 
with  Herzogenberg,  Witting  and  Rust,  and  composed 
six  symphonies,  chamber  music,  masses  and  songs. 

Heinrich  Freiherr  von  Bach,  see  Molbe,  H. 

Heinrich  the  Monk  (Henricus  Monachus),  late 
loth  and  early  nth  century  composer  of  sequences. 

Heinrich  van  Ghizeghem,  see  Hayne  van  Ghise- 
ghem. 

Heinrich  von  Muglin,  I4th  century  song  composer. 

Heinrichs,  Agnes,  German  composer,  born  Cologne, 
July  26,  1903.  She  is  a  music  teacher  in  Cologne,  and 
her  compositions  include  a  mystery  opera;  masses  and 
other  church  music,  choruses,  songs,  piano  pieces  and 
violin  pieces. 

Heinrichs,  Anton  P.,  Bohemian  composer,  born  in 
1781 ;  died  at  New  York  City  in  1861.  His  composi- 
tions include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Heinrichs,  Johann  Christian,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  at  Hamburg  in  1760. 

Heinrichshofen,  German  music  publishing  firm,  es- 
tablished in  Magdeburg  by  Wilhelm  Heinrichshofen, 
born  Mulverstedt  (Thuringia),  Mar.  4,  1782;  died 
Magdeburg,  Apr.  29,  1881.  The  firm  was  conducted 
later  by  his  son,  Theodor;  its  catalogue  contains  the 
works  of  Chevatal,  Heins,  Oesten  and  the  Sieber  vo- 
calises. 

*  Heinroth,  Charles,  American  organist,  born  New 
York,  Jan.  2,  1874 ;  studied  in  America  with  Friedheim, 
Spicker,  White,  V.  Herbert,  and  at  Munich  with  Hieber 
and  Rheinberger.  He  became  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  St.  Paul's,  Brooklyn,  in  1893,  and  later  at  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  and  Tempel  Beth-El,  New  York,  be- 
fore becoming  musical  director  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  where  he  is  also  organist  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church.  While  with  the  Institute  he  gave 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  organ  recitals  a  year.  He 
has  taught  at  the  National  Conservatory,  played  recitals 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915,  has  opened 
many  new  organs,  and  is  a  member  of  several  organ 
associations. 

Heinroth,  Johann  August  Giinther,  German  organ- 
ist, composer  and  writer,  born  Nordhausen,  June  19, 
1780;  died  Gottingen,  June  2,  1846.  He  succeeded 
Forkel  at  Gottingen  as  musical  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  introduced  a  simplified  musical  notation  in 
the  schools  to  supplant  the  use  of  numbers,  which  was 
then  in  vogue.  With  Jacobson  he  reformed  the  Jewish 
service  music  at  Leesen,  and  some  of  the  songs  he 
composed  for  this  purpose  are  still  in  use.  He  was 
also  the  founder  of  the  Academical  Concerts  at  Got- 
tingen, and  composed  four  part  chorales  and  part  songs. 
He  also  wrote  didactic  and  theoretical  works. 
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Heins,  Carl,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Tangermiinde,  June  8,  1859;  died  in  1922 ;  student 
at  the  Stern  Conservatory.  He  wrote  numerous  piano 
pieces  which  are  very  melodic. 

Heins,  Francis  Donalson,  English  violinist,  con- 
ductor, born  Hereford,  Feb.  19,  1878;  pupil  of  Sitt, 
Bering,  Schreck  and  Hoffmann.  After  a  short  period 
of  teaching  and  playing  in  England,  he  studied  further 
with  Wilhelmj.  In  1902  he  went  to  Canada  and  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Ottawa  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  was  awarded  a  prize  four  years  in  succession  for 
outstanding  performances. 

Heins,  Karl,  German  composer  and  music  publisher, 
born  Tangermiinde,  June  8,  1859;  died  Berlin,  Sept. 
10,  1923.  He  was  a  music  publisher  in  Berlin,  and 
composed  over  three  hundred  piano  pieces,  also  pieces 
for  other  instruments,  male  choruses,  songs,  including 
Zmi  dunkle  Augen. 

Heinse,  Johann  Jakob  Wilhelm,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Langewiesen,  Feb.  15,  1746; 
died  Aschaffenburg,  June  22,  1803 ;  wrote  on  the  Italian 
opera  and  church  music  of  the  i8th  century. 

Heinsius,  Clara,  German  composer,  born  at  Berlin 
in  1801;  died  there,  Mar.  n,  1823.  She  studied  with 
Rungenhagen,  and  composed  songs  and  ballads. 

Heinsius,  Ernst,  i8th  century  Dutch  composer  and 
organist  of  Arnhem,  Holland. 

Heinsius  (Heins),  Peter,  German  composer  and 
cantor,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  the  i6th  century. 

Heinss,  Albert,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Aken,  Aug.  14,  1861.  He  founded  a  music  school  in 
Leipzig  in  1896.  His  compositions  include  orchestral 
works,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  ballads  and  songs. 

Heintz,  Albert,  German  organist  and  writer,  born 
Eberswalde,  Prussia,  Mar.  21,  1822 ;  died  Berlin,  June 
14,  1911;  pupil  of  Rust  and  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Church  Music,  Berlin ;  later  organist  at  the  Petrikirche, 
Berlin.  His  works  include  paraphrases  of  Wagnerian 
themes  for  piano,  two  and  four  hands,  and  wrote  anal- 
yses of  Wagner's  works. 

Heintz,  Wolff  (Wolfgang),  i6th  century  organist 
and  composer. 

Heintze,  Georg  Wilhelm,  Swedish  composer,  organ- 
ist and  conductor,  born  Jonkoping,  July  4,  1849;  died 
Lund,  Jan.  10,  1895  r  studied  with  G.  Mankell  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory;  wrote  organ  and  choral 
works. 

Heintze,  Gustaf  Hjalmer,  Swedish  composer,  born 
Stockholm,  July  22,  1879.  He  is  an  organist  and  piano 
teacher  there,  and  his  works  include  two  piano  con- 
certos, two  violin  concertos,  chamber  music,  and  can- 
tatas. 

Heinz,  Johann,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Erlangen,  Mar.  28,  1879.  He  studied  in  Ntirn- 
berg,  is  a  violoncello  virtuoso  and  choral  director,  and 
has  composed  an  opera,  a  grand  mass,  Te  Deum,  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 


Heinze,  Berthold,  German  concert  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  May  10,  1870.  He  has  written 
a  textbook  on  violin  technic,  and  composed  an  overture 
and  violin  concert  pieces. 

Heinze,  Georg,  German  music  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Heidelberg,  June  27,  1873;  studied  with  Hugo 
Riemann  and  Max  Reger  in  Wiesbaden.  His  compo- 
sitions include  an  overture,  piano  pieces  and  salon  mu- 
sic. 

Heinze,  Gustav  Adolph,  German  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Oct.  i,  1820;  died  there,  Feb.  20,  1904.  He 
played  in  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  at  Leipzig.  Men- 
delssohn, in  1840,  gave  him  a  year's  absence  to  study 
piano,  after  which  he  was  second  chorusmaster  at  Bres- 
lau,  where  some  of  his  operas  were  produced.  He 
then  headed  the  German  opera  in  Amsterdam;  then 
directed  choral  societies  there,  and  had  two  of  his  ora- 
torios produced.  His  compositions  include  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  choral  works,  masses,  cantatas,  concert 
overtures  and  songs. 

Heinze,  Karl  Friedrich  Leopold,  German  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Griinberg,  Schleswig,  Oct.  20, 
1828;  died  Breslau,  Aug.  31,  1905.  He  studied  at  the 
Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin.  His  composi- 
tions, all  theoretical,  include  musical  reading  and  picture 
books,  forty-three  chorales  for  four  male  voices,  and 
two  violin  methods. 

Heinze,  Louis  G.,  American  organist,  pianist,  music 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 
1864.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  Conservatory,  made  his 
piano  debut  there  in  1885,  and  then  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Heinze,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Heldrun- 
gen,  Aug.  26,  1845  5  died  Cassel,  Nov.  20,  1893.  His 
compositions  include  vocal  works,  singspiels  and  piano 
pieces. 

Heinze,  Sarah,  nee  Magnus,  Swedish  pianist,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1836;  died  Dresden,  Oct.  27,  1901; 
pupil  of  Kullak,  Dreyschock  and  Liszt. 

Heinze,  Walter,  German  oboist  and  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Aug.  20,  1885 ;  has  composed  oboe  pieces  and 
lecture  music. 

Heinzel,  Albert,  Czech  conductor,  music  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Hainersdorf,  Nov.  25,  1875.  His  com" 
positions  include  an  orchestral  suite,  marches,  dances, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Heinzen,  Karl,  German  pianist,  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Diisseldorf,  Apr.  n,  1887.  His  works  in- 
clude a  piano  sonata  and  songs. 

Heise,  Peter  Arnold,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Feb.  n,  1830;  died  Stockkerup,  Sept  12,  1879. 
He  studied  at  the  Copenhagen  University,  also  with 
Lund,  Gade  and  Berggreen,  and  at  Leipfeig  Conserva- 
tory. He  taught  at  Soro  Academy,  and  then  returned 
to  Copenhagen,  where  his  first  opera  was  produced  in 
1869.  Besides  operas,  he  wrote  a  ballad,  a  ballet  and 
songs. 
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Heiser,  Wilhelm,  German  opera  singer  and  song 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  15,  1816;  died  Friedenau. 
near  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1897.  He  was  also  a  bandmaster 
and  singing  teacher  in  Berlin,  but  is  best  known  as  a 
composer  of  more  than  five  hundred  songs. 

Heisig,  Max,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Troplowitz,  Aug.  17,  1869.  He  studied  at  the  Institute 
for  Church  Music  in  Berlin,  and  then  taught  in  Coes- 
feld,  Paderborn  and  Duisburg.  His  compositions  in- 
clude sacred  and  secular  male  and  female  choruses,  and 
he  has  edited  a  school  song  book. 

Heiss  (Ger.),  ardent. 

Heiss,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Darm- 
stadt, Dec.  29,  1887;  pupil  of  M.  Hauer.  His  compo- 
sitions include  festival  music,  an  orchestral  suite,  a 
violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Heissler,  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Vienna,  Jan. 
18,  1823.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Bohm,  Mathias 
Durst  and  Georg  Hellmesburger ;  became  violinist  in 
the  Imperial  Chapel  and  a  professor  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. He  was  one  of  the  best  violinists  of  his  day. 

Heiter  (Ger.),  serene,  calm,  cheerful. 

Heiter,  Amalie,  see  Amelia  Friederike,  Marie. 

Heiter,  Ernest,  see  Sechter,  Simon. 

Heitmann,  Fritz,  German  organist,  teacher,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Ochsenwarder,  near  Hamburg, 
May  9,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Straube,  Reger,  and  Pembaur. 

Heitmann,  Mathilde,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser. Her  compositions  include  children's  songs,  vo- 
cal studies  and  Twenty-one  Melodic  Solfeggios. 

Heitsch,  Alfred,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Feb.  8,  1844;  died  there,  May  26,  1885.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  vocal  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Hekking,  Andre,  French  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Bordeaux,  Dec.  30,  1866;  died  Paris,  Dec.  14, 
1925.  He  studied  under  his  uncle,  Charles  Hekking, 
at  Bordeaux,  and  at  fifteen  toured  Spain  and  Europe 
with  great  success.  He  settled  in  Paris  in  1909  and 
had  charge  of  the  class  of  Cros  Saint- Ange  at  the  Con- 
servatory, where  he  later  became  a  professor.  He  re- 
ceived the  Legion  d'honneur.  He  was  the  uncontested 
master  of  the  French  school  of  violoncellists,  due 
largely  to  the  fullness  of  his  tone  and  the  breadth  of 
his  style  of  playing. 

Hekking,  Anton,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  at  The 
Hague,  Sept.  7,  1855;  pupil  of  Giese  at  The  Hague 
Conservatory.  At  sixteen  he  was  first  'cellist  in  the 
municipal  orchestra  at  Utrecht,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  under  Chevillard  and  Jacquard  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  became  first  'cellist  with  the 
Bilse  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  went  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  when  it  was  established,  made  an  extended 
European  tour  with  Ysaye,  and  another  of  America, 
was  a  solo  'cellist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  formed, 


in  Berlin,  a  trio  with  Arthur  Schnabel  and  A.  Witten- 
berg. 

Hekking,  Gerard,  French  violoncellist,  cousin  of 
Anton  H.,  born  Nancy,  France,  Aug.  12,  1879;  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  before  joining  the  orchestra 
of  the  Opera.  He  then  turned  to  a  concert  career,  and 
appeared  in  Belgium  under  Ysaye;  in  Russia  'with 
Saf onov,  and  in  Holland  with  Mengelberg  and  Mahler, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  great  orchestras  of  France. 
He  has  been  a  champion  of  new  works.  His  talent  and 
his  highly  developed  technic,  unerring  musical  sense, 
and  artistic  enterprise  mark  him  as  one  of  the  best 
modern  violoncellists. 

Hekking,  Gerard,  contemporary  French  violoncellist, 
born  at  Nancy;  nephew  of  the  Dutch  'cellist  Anton 
Hekking.  After  touring  successfully  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Russia,  he  made 
his  American  debut  in  1926  as  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Willem  Mengel- 
berg. In  1937  he  again  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
toured  in  recitals,  and  played  with  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Symphony  Orchestra  and  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hel,  Joseph,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Mazirot, 
Vosges,  in  1842;  died  at  Lille,  1902.  He  was  an  ap- 
prentice of  Salzard  at  Mirecourt,  and  at  Paris  of  J.  B. 
Vuillaume,  and  founded  his  own  business  at  Lille  in 
1865.  His  instruments  were  awarded  first  prizes  in 
all  exhibitions.  Eugene  Ysaye  had  a  fine  quartet  by 
Hel,  and  his  instruments  are  much  in  demand. 

Hel,  Pierre  Jean  Henri,  French  violin  maker,  son  of 
Joseph  Hel,  born  at  Lille  in  1884;  pupil  of  his  father, 
to  whose  business  he  succeeded,  and  has  built  splendid 
instruments  on  Cremona  models  which  have  been 
awarded  several  first  prizes. 

Held,  Emil,  contemporary  German  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Hohenstein,  Sax- 
ony. He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservator}',  then 
went  to  the  United  States  where  he  was  a  choral  direc- 
tor and  teacher  in  Philadelphia,  and  composed  canons 
and  violin  and  piano  pieces. 

Held,  Jakob,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Landshut,  Nov.  n,  1770;  appeared  from  an  early  age 
as  a  successful  concert  artist,  and  later  settled  in  Mu- 
nich where  he  entered  the  royal  service.  His  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works,  violin  concertos  and 
chamber  music. 

Held,  Leo,  Austrian  operetta  composer  and  con- 
ductor, bora  in  1867;  died  May  16,  1903. 

Held,  Ludwig,  German  librettist,  born  Regensburg, 
Apr.  14,  1857 ;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  2,  1900. 

Heldenleben,  Ein,  an  orchestral  tone  poem  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  who  began  composing  it  at  Munich  on 
Aug.  2,  1898,  and  completed  the  score  on  Dec.  27  of 
the  same  year  at  Charlottenburg.  Score  and  parts  were 
published  in  Mar.  1899  at  Leipzig;  dedicated  to  Wil- 
lem Mengelberg  and  his  orchestra  in  Amsterdam.  The 
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first  performance  was  conducted  by  Strauss  himself  on 
Mar.  3,  i899»  at  &£  eleventh  concert  of  the  Museum- 
gesellschaf  t,  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main ;  Alfred  Hess 
played  the  violin  solo.  No  program  accompanies  the 
score,  but  analysis  shows  six  sections:  I,  The  Hero; 
II,  The  Hero's  antagonists;  III,  The  Hero's  helpmate; 
IV,  The  Hero's  battlefield;  V,  The  Hero's  Mission  of 
Peace;  VI,  The  Hero's  Escape  from  the  World. 

Helder,  Bartholomaeus,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Gotha  about  the  end  of  the  i6th  century; 
died  Oct.  28,  1635. 

Hele  (Helle),  George  de  la,  Flemish  composer, 
chorister  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1547; 

died  1587. 

Helen  in  Egypt,  see  Egyptian  Helen. 

Helene  Pavlova,  Princess  of  Wiirttemberg,  Rus- 
sian patroness  of  music,  born  about  1800;  died  Petro- 
grad,  Jan.  21,  1873.  She  was  married  to  Prince  Michael 
Pavlovitch,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  patroness  of  music. 
She  established  the  beginnings  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  with  Anton  Rubinstein,  Kolo- 
privov,  Stassov  and  others,  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
Society.  Rubinstein  dedicated  to  her  his  Symphony  in 
G  minor.  ' 

Heifer,  Charles  de,  I7th  century  composer,  canon, 
and  conductor ;  wrote  masses,  vespers  and  other  church 
music. 

Heifer,  Walter,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1896.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  University;  then  studied  music  with 
Respighi  in  Rome  and  Mason  in  Boston,  and  won  a 
Fellowship  in  the  American  Academy  at  Rome.  He  is 
assistant  professor  of  music  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York.  His  works  include  a  Symphony  on  Canadian 
Airs  (1937),  a  Fantasie  on  Children's  Tunes  (1935), 
a  Prelude-Intermezzo  and  Fugue  (1937),  and  sacred 
a  cappella  motet  (1928),  a  string  quartet  (1923)  and 
shorter  works. 

Helfert,  Johann,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Freudenthal,  Mar.  27,  1869.  His  compositions 
include  masses,  a  symphony,  a  piano  quintet,  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Helfert,  Vladimir,  Bohemian  musical  critic  and  his- 
torian, born  Planitz,  Mar.  24,  1886.  He  was  head  of 
the  music  department  in  the  University  of  Brno,  and 
wrote  two  untranslated  works  Musical  baroque  in  the 
castles  of  Bohemia,  and  Music  in  the  castle  of  Jarom- 
erice,  dealing  with  the  Bohemian  musical  life  of  the  I7th 
century. 

Helfritz,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  July  25, 
1902.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  com- 
positions include  Horspiele,  dance  suites,  a  symphonic 
prelude,  a  cembalo  concerto,  a  violoncello  concerto, 
wind  instrument  pieces,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. - 

Helicon,  a  brass  instrument  of  recent  invention,  used 
to  supplement  the  bass  in  military  bands.  Its  tube  is 
bent  to  form  a  circle,  and  carried  over  the  shoulder. 


It  is  found  in  various  pitches ;  the  part  is  written  two 
octaves  higher  than  the  actual  pitch.  The  lowest  helicon 
produces  B  flat  two  octaves  below  the  second  line  of 
the  bass  clef.  The  word  is  also  used  as  the  name  of 
an  ancient  Greek  stringed  instrument  invented  by 
Ptolemy,  and  used  for  illustrating  the  theory  of  inter- 
vals. 

Helle,  Antoine,  igth  century  French  choral  conduc- 
tor and  composer ;  studied  at  the  School  for  Sacred  Mu- 
sic, Paris,  and  became  director  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
Choral  Society.  He  wrote  church  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Hellendaal,  Pieter,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1721 ;  pupil  of  Tartini ;  connected 
with  Amsterdam  University,  later  settling  in  London. 
His  works  are  mostly  for  violin  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion. 

Heller,  Gordon,  English  baritone  and  writer,  born 
Bradley,  Yorkshire,  June  18,  1857. 

Heller,  Hans  Ewald,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Apr.  17,  1894;  wrote  songs  and  an  operetta, 
Satan. 

Heller,  Henryk,  German  concert  violinist,  bassoon- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Szumsk,  Posen-,  Apr.  15,  1875; 
has  written  a  method  for  the  bassoon. 

Heller,  James  Gutheim,  American  composer,  born 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1892;  studied  music  with 
Durst  and  Stillman-Kelley ;  graduated  from  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  as  a  rabbi,  and  became  a  director  for 
various  national  Jewish  organizations.  He  has  written 
the  program  notes  for  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. His  compositions  adapt  synagogal  modes  and 
melodies  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  faculty  and  received  an  hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Music  from  this  institution  in  1935. 
His  chamber  music  Three  Aquatints  for  String  Quar- 
tet and  his  piano  Trio  received  Society  for  the  Publica- 
tion of  American  Music  awards,  and  his  Four  Sketches 
have  been  played  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Heller,  Johann  Chilian,  I7th  century  composer  of 
church  music. 

Heller,  Josef,  Hungarian  lutenist  and  composer,  born 
Budapest,  June  4,  1876.  He  lives  in  Vienna  and  his 
works  include  operettas,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Heller,  Julius  Anton,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Mar.  28,  1861;  died  there,  Aug.  u,  1920.  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  operettas,  choruses,  over 
one  hundred  songs,  orchestral  and  piano  pieces. 

Heller,  Max  and  Paul,  German  pianists  and  teachers, 
born  Apr.  14,  1867;  the  brothers,  twins,  studied  with 
X.  Scharwenka;  founded  a  Conservatory  in  Berlin 
(1893)  \  wrote  instinctive  works  for  the  piano, 

Heller,  Stephen,  Hungarian  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Budapest,  May  15,  1813;  died  at 
Paris,  Jan.  14,  1888.  His  musical  talent  manifested 
itself  very  early ;  he  appeared  in  public  as  a  boy  prod- 
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igy,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Anton  Halm  in  Vienna. 
One  of  his  first  undertakings  was  a  tour  of  Germany, 
and  he  appeared  in  many  of  the  musical  centers,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  After  exten- 
sive tours,  he  finally  settled  in  Augsburg  when  still 
quite  young;  there  he  suffered  from  a  prolonged  ill- 
ness, after  which  he  continued  his  studies.  He  re- 
mained in  Augsburg  under  the  protection  of  a  wealthy 
patron  until  1838,  when  he  journeyed  to  Paris.  There 
he  rarely  played  in  public,  but  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  also  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
Liszt,  Chopin  and  other  famous  musicians.  His  first 
composition,  which  had  been  composed  at  Augsburg, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Robert  Schumann  and  was 
warmly  praised  by  the  great  master.  In  Feb.,  1850, 
Heller  went  to  England,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
received  at  a  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet  So- 
ciety. With  the  exception  of  one  other  visit  to  Lon- 
don, his  life  was  spent  in  Paris.  His  music,  written 
exclusively  for  the  piano,  is  distinguished  by  grace  and 
elegance,  varied  and  forceful  rhythms,  rich  melodic  in- 
vention, and  bold  and  original  thematic  treatment.  In 
pianistic  style,  he  is  the  superior  of  Mendelssohn,  but 
he  fails  to  reveal  the  rugged  virility  of  Schumann  and 
the  poetic  insight  of  Chopin. 

Hellertion,  an  electrophonic  instrument  provided 
with  something  approaching  a  keyboard.  A  strip  of 
wood  is  placed  above  what  might  be  called  a  manual, 
showing  the  approximate  position  of  the  finger  for  any 
given  note. 

Hellflote,  a  German  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Clear  Flute. 

Hellinck,  Johannes  Lupus,  Flemish  composer  and 
choirmaster,  died  1541. 

Hellmann,  Fritz,  German  conductor,  born  Liine- 
burg,  Apr.  29,  1862;  died  1928;  military  band  leader 
and  oratorio  society  conductor  in  Magdeburg  and  Hal- 
berstadt. 

Hellmann,  Max  Joseph,  early  i8th  century  com- 
poser in  the  Vienna  Imperial  chapel.  His  works  in- 
clude five  operas. 

Hellmann,  Maximilian,  Austrian  musician,  born 
about  1703;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  20,  1763.  He  studied 
with  Hebenstreit  and  was  appointed  "Cimbalist"  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel.  The  name  means  a  player  of  the 
pantaleon,  a  kind  of  large  dulcimer.  He  lost  his  posi- 
tion because  the  Emperor  refused  to  pay  four  hundred 
guilders  a  year  for  strings  for  his  pantaleon. 

Hellmann,  Paul,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Bochum,  June  29,  1896.  He  studied  with  Richard 
Hagel,  and  has  composed  salon  music,  marches  and 
songs. 

Hellmesberger,  Eugen  Gottlieb,  see  Gottlieb-Hell- 
mesberger,  Eugen. 

Hellmesberger,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  violoncellist 
and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  24,  1863.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Hellmesberger;  played  in  the  Vienna 
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Court  Orchestra,  in  his  father's  quartet,  taught  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  solo  'cellist  at  the  Opera  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Konzertverein  popular  concerts. 

Hellmesberger,  Georg,  Jr.,  the  eldest  son  of  Geor? 
Hellmesberger,  Austrian  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Vienna,  Jan.  27,  1830;  died  Hanover,  Nov.  12/1852 
He  studied  with  Rotter,  and  toured  Germany  and  Eng-' 
land  as  a  violinist.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  be- 
came concertmaster  of  the  Hanover  Royal  Orchestra 
He  composed  three  operas  and  solo  pieces  for  the  violin 

Hellmesberger,  Georg,  Sr.,  Austrian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  24,  1800;  died  Neuwaldegg 
near  Vienna,  Aug.  16,  1873.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  and  succeeded  Franz  Schubert  as  soprano 
chorister  in  the  Imperial  Chapel.  He  then  studied  with 
Bohm  and  E.  Forster  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
where  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  1821,  a  profes- 
sor extraordinary  in  1825,  and  a  professor  in  1833, 
He  toured  as  a  violinist,  conducted  the  Imperial  Opera, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  court  chapel.  Among  his 
many  famous  pupils  were  Henri  Ernst,  Miska  Hauser, 
Leopold  Auer,  Joseph  Joachim  and  his  sons,  Georg  and 
Joseph.,  His  works  include  a  string  quartet,  two  con- 
certos and  several  solo  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Hellmesberger,  Joseph,  Jr.,  son  of  Joseph  Hell- 
mesberger Sr.,  Austrian  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Apr.  9,  1855 ;  died  there,  Apr.  26, 
1907.  He  played  2nd  violin  in  his  father's  quartet, 
and  became  its  leader  in  1887.  In  1878  he  also  became 
soloist  in  the  Imperial  and  Opera  Orchestras,  and  a 
teacher  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  conducted  at 
the  Vienna  Opera  from  1886,  and  in  1900  became  court 
director;  from  1904-05  he  was  court  director  at  Stutt- 
gart. He  wrote  ten  operettas,  a  number  of  ballets  and 
other  works  for  the  stage. 

Hellmesberger,  Joseph,  Sr.,  son  of  Georg  Hell- 
mesberger Sr.,  Austrian  teacher,  violinist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Vienna,  Nov.  3,  1828;  died  there,  Oct.  24, 
1893.  He  displayed  a  great  aptitude  for  music  at  an 
early  age,  and  played  in  public  as  a  youthful  prodigy 
on  the  violin.  In  1851  he  was  made  violin  professor 
and  director  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  conductor  of  the  Gesellschaft  Con- 
certs. In  1860  he  was  chosen  concertmaster  of  the 
Imperial  Opera,  and  in  1863  first  solo  violin  in  the 
court  chapel.  In  1877  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
the  Conservatory,  but  continued  there  as  the  director, 
and  at  the  same  time  became  chief  musicmaster  to  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  From  1849  to  ^87  he  led  the 
famous  Hellmesberger  Quartet,  which  contributed 
much  to  chamber  music  in  Vienna.  He  was  a  famous 
teacher  of  violinists,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
twenty-five  years  as  director  of  the  Conservatory  he 
was  given  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  His 
works  include  compositions  of  instructive  character  for 
the  violin. 


HELLMIG— HELSINGFORS 


Hellmig,  Carl,  German  violin  maker,  born  Berlin,    ! 
1828;  died  there,  1866.    He  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  C.  Grimm,  his  father-in-law,  and  made  some  excel- 
lent instruments,  of  which  his  copies  of  the  violins  of 
old  Italian  masters  are  the  best. 

Hellmrich,  Rudolf,  German  concert  basso,  teacher 
and  song  composer,  born  Berlin,  July  16,  1872;  pupil 
of  Stockhausen. 

Hellmuth  (Helmuth),  Karl,  i8th  century  German 
violinist,  singer,  actor  and  composer,  born  Wolfen- 
biittel;  was  employed  at  the  court  of  Mayence,  and 
was  a  member  of  Seyler's  theatrical  company,  for  which 
he  wrote  music. 

Hellouin,  Frederic,  French  musicologist,  born  Paris, 
Apr.  18,  1864;  died  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Mar.  26, 
1924.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  became  a  lecturer  at  the  "Ecole  des 
hautes  etudes  sociales."  He  has  published  excellent 
critical  and  historical  works  on  French  music. 

Hellpfeife,  a  German  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
dear  Flute. 

Hellwig,  Karl  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  composer, 
organist,  and  music-teacher,  born  Kunersdorf,  near 
Wrietzen,  July  23,  1773;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  24,  1838. 

Helm,  Johann,  German  composer,  born  Floss,  Apr. 
10,  1842;  died  Schwabach,  Dec.  28,  1917.  His  com- 
positions include  choruses,  vocal  works,  piano  pieces, 
organ  pieces  and  a  textbook  on  harmony. 

Helm,  Otto,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Diisseldorf,  Sept.  28,  1884.  He  is  a  teacher  and  tutor 
in  Essen,  and  has  composed  a  Christmas  cantata  and 
school  choruses. 

Helm,  Theodor  Otto,  Austrian  music  critic,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  9,  1843;  died  there,  Dec.  23,  1920.  He 
was  originally  a  lawyer,  but  turned  to  musical  criticism, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Tonhalle,  and  Musikal- 
isches  Wochenblatt,  as  well  as  music  critic  on  several 
journals.  His  criticisms  are  highly  esteemed,  and  he 
has  published  an  excellent  treatise  on  Beethoven's 
string  quartets. 

Helmbrecht,  Christian  Friedrich  Franz  (also 
called  Wendt),  German  iSth-igth  century  composer. 
He  became  blind  in  early  youth,  but  learned  to  play  the 
organ,  piano,  harp,  flute,  clarinet  and  other  instruments. 
He  invented  a  musical  notation  for  the  blind,  and 
composed  pieces  for  the  organ  and  piano. 

Helmer,  Georges,  Bohemian  violin  maker,  born 
Prague,  1687;  died  there,  1770.  His  work  is  not  con- 
sidered very  highly  today,  although  Beethoven  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  very  partial  to  an  instrument  of  his 
make,  and  to  have  used  it  frequently. 

Helmer,  Karl  Joseph,  Bohemian  violin  maker,  son 
of  Georges  H.,  born  Prague,  1739;  died  there,  1812. 
After  being  apprenticed  to  Eberle,  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  business,  and  made  some  fine  instruments, 
using  a  brown  spirit  varnish. 
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Helmholtz,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  von, 
distinguished  German  physiologist  and  physicist,  born 
Potsdam,  Aug.  31,  1821 ;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  8,  1894. 
He  was  head  of  the  departments  of  physiology  at 
Konigsberg,  Bonn  and  Heidelberg  Universities,  suc- 
cessively. During  his  periods  of  service  at  these  fa- 
mous institutions  he  conducted  researches  into  the 
science  of  optical  physiology,  on  which  he  wrote  a 
valuable  treatise.  Having  had  an  unusual  interest  in 
physics  since  early  youth,  he  gradually  swung  away 
from  the  science  to  which  he  devoted  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  and  secured  an  appointment  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  as  professor  of  physics.  Here  he 
wrote  articles  on  color  vision,  the  conservation  of 
force,  electro-dynamics  and  other  subjects  in  physics. 
His  most  interesting  work  for  the  musician  is  a  monu- 
mental treatise  called  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a  Physio- 
logical Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music,  in  which  he  gives 
a  lucid  explanation  of  consonance,  the  phenomena  of 
musical  tones,  either  singly  or  in  combination;  and  the 
primary  causes  of  disparity  in  vowel  sounds ;  this  work 
has  been  translated  into  English. 

Helmont,  Adrien  Joseph  van,  son  of  Charles  Hel- 
mont,  Belgian  composer  and  choirmaster,  born  Brus- 
sels, Aug.  14,  1747;  died  there,  Dec.  28,  1830.  He  was 
conductor  at  the  Amsterdam  Theatre,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  choirmaster  at  St.  Gudule  in  1790.  He  was 
active  in  the  revolution,  and  was  living  in  Ghent  in 
1791,  but  returned  to  Brussels.  His  works  include 
masses  and  an  opera. 

Helmont,  Charles  Joseph  van,  Belgian  composer, 
born  Mar.  19,  1715;  died  Brussels,  June  8,  1790; 
choirmaster  at  Notre  Dame,  and  SS.  Michel  et  Gudule, 
Brussels,  and  wrote  operas,  church  and  instrumental 
music. 

Helmore,  Rev.  Thomas,  English  composer,  pre- 
centor, conductor  and  writer,  born  Kidderminster,  May 
7,  1811 ;  died  London,  July  6,  1890. 

Helmstetter,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Buchs- 
weiler,  1888.  He  studied  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
and  has  composed  two  string  quartets,  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs,  including  some  with  orchestra. 

Helmund,  Erik  Meyer,  see  Meyer-Helnmnd,  Erik. 

Helmuth,  Karl,  see  Hellmuth,  Karl. 

Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland,  and  the  center 
of  the  artistic  and  cultural  life  of  the  country.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  a  university,  Swedish  and  Finnish  opera, 
orchestra  and  choral  societies  and  a  conservatory. 
Merikanto  and  Jarnefelt  were  two  of  the  more  famous 
conductors  at  the  opera.  Faltin  conducted  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  from  1869;  also  led  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety and  was  director  of  the  University  from  1870  to 
1910.  The  Conservatory  was  founded  in  1882,  and  its 
directors  have  been  Wegelius,  Jarnefelt,  Ekman  and 
Melartin.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Kajanus  in 
1856,  of  Oscar  Merikanto  in  1868  and  of  Amo  Ackte 
in  1876. 


HELSINKI  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS— HEMPEL,  FRIEDA 


Helsinki  University  Chorus,  The.  This  modern 
Finnish  choral  organization  is  known  as  the  Ylioppilas- 
kunnan  Laulajat,  or  Student  Singers  of  the  University 
of  Helsinki.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  students  at 
the  University  or  at  other  colleges  and  was  founded  in 
1883  f°r  the  improvement  of  Finnish  choral  music. 
Heikki  Klemetti  was  the  conductor  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  is  considered  the  reformer  of  Finnish  choir 
music;  while  Martti  Turunen  has  been  conducting 
since  1931.  All  of  the  Finnish  composers  of  the  last 
fifty  years  have  dedicated  their  male  choruses  to  the 
society,  including  Sibelius,  who  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  choir  as  well.  They  give  two  concerts  yearly 
in  Helsingfors,  annually  tour  Finland,  made  a  Euro- 
pean tour  in  1935,  and  in  1938  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States. 

Helsted,  Eduard,  Danish  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  8,  1816;  died  there, 
1900;  wrote  ballet  and  dramatic  works;  friend  of 
Robert  Schumann. 

Helste'd,  Gustaf,  Danish  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Copenhagen,  Jan.  30,  1857;  died  there,  Mar.  i,  1924. 
He  studied  with  Gebauer,  Hartmann,  Gade  and  Mat- 
thisson-Hansen,  and  became  a  professor  at  the  Copen- 
hagen Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  two 
symphonies,  string  music  and  works  for  soli,  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

Helsted,  Karl  Adolph,  Danish  composer,  flutist  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Jan.  4,  1818;  died  there, 
1904;  brother  of  Eduard  H. ;  wrote  choral,  orchestral, 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Helvetia  Mannerchor,  The,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can male  chorus,  located  in  New  York  City.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  Edward  E.  Bechtel,  and  in  1938  cele- 
brated its  eightieth  anniversary  with  a  concert  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York. 

Hely-Hutchinson,  Christian  Victor,  British  com- 
poser, was  born  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  in 
1901.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Later  he  specialized  in  music  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London.  He  lectured  on  musical 
subjects  at  the  South  African  College  of  Music  and  at 
Cape  Town  University.  His  works  include  an  orches- 
tral suite,  dances  for  string  orchestra  and  piano,  a  violin 
sonata,  and  songs. 

Hernelsoet,  Louis,  Belgian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Ghent,  July  26,  1836;  won  several  prizes  at 
the  conservatory  in  his  native  city  and  became  a  well- 
known  piano  teacher  in  Brussels.  His  works  include 
a  Flemish  opera,  church  music  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Heming,  Percy,  English  baritone,  born  Bristol,  Sept. 
6,  1887.  He  was  a  pupil  of  King  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  London.  He  sang  Amfortas  in  Par- 
sifal at  Covent  Garden  under  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's 
management,  with  Albert  Coates  conducting ;  first  Lon- 
don performance  of  that  opera  in  English.  For  the 
most  part  he  has  appeared  in  operettas  and  musical 
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comedies,  but  has  sung  Valentine  in  Faust,  and  Esca- 
millo  in  Carmen. 

Hemiolia,  the  proportion  in  Greek  of  2 13.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  indicated  the  perfect  fifth,  the  tone  of 
which  was  made  by  sounding  two-thirds  of  the  open 
string  of  the  monochord.  Another  usage  of  hemiolia 
corresponded  to  a  triplet ;  three  half  notes  against  two 
were  called  hemiolia  major,  three  quarter  notes  against 
two  were  hemiolia  minor. 

Hemmann,  Friedrich,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Gera,  Nov.  22,  1893;  studied  in  Munich  and 
Leipzig.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs, 
some  with  orchestra. 

Hemmel,  Sigmund,  German  tenor,  violinist,  com- 
poser and  conductor;  concert  master  at  the  Stuttgart 
Royal  Hofkantorei  in  1565.  He  composed  the  first 
complete  German  Psalter. 

Hemmerlein,  German  family  of  musicians,  Anton, 
born  at  Bamberg  in  1730;  died  there,  Sept.  n,  1811; 
was  a  violoncellist,  a  pupil  of  Woczita  and  Riepel.  He 
became  a  soloist  at  Regensburg  and  Augsburg,  and  was 
court  kettledrummer  at  Bamberg.  He  composed  so- 
natas. Franz  Anton  was  chamber  musician  at  Bam- 
berg. Karl  Ignaz,  son  of  Franz,  born  in  1773;  died 
Bamberg,  Feb.  24,  1840,  conducted  the  opera  at  Bam- 
berg, and  became  court  music  director  at  Fulda. 
Thomas,  another  son  of  Franz,  was  a  violoncellist  at 
Bamberg,  and  at  the  court  of  Salzburg  in  1789.  Jo- 
hann  Nikolaus  was  a  teacher  of  music  at  Bamberg 
College,  chamber  musician  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
Lemberg,  and  composed  a  mass  published  in  1748. 

Hemmerlein,  Joseph,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
who  was  at  Frankfort  in  1780,  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  Countess  von  Vosberg  in  1786,  and  later  went  to 
Paris.  His  compositions  include  piano  concertos,  sym- 
phonies for  piano  and  strings,  and  sonatas. 

Hemmerling,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born 
Ftirweiler,  May  4,  1892.  He  is  a  teacher  in  Fechingen, 
Saar,  and  has  composed  songs  and  salon  music. 

Hemony,  Franz,  I7th  century  Dutch  bell- founder, 
with  his  brother,  Pieter,  were  originally  makers  of 
cannon  at  Zutphen  in  1640.  Their  first  carillon  was 
made  in  1645  f°r  the  Zutphen  winehouse  tower.  Franz 
went  to  Amsterdam  in  1654,  where  he  became  so  highly 
esteemed  that  the  city  fathers  contracted  with  him  to 
found  carillons  for  five  towers.  Ten  years  later  his 
brother  joined  him  in  Amsterdam. 

Hempel,  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist  and. 
choral  conductor,  born  Giessen,  Jan.  28,  1868;  studied 
with  Piutti  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  compositions 
include  songs,  organ  and  choral  works. 

Hempel,  Frieda,  German  soprano,  born  Leipzig, 
June  26,  1885,  studied  piano  playing  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  and  later  became  a  vocal  pupil  of  Mnie. 
Nicklas-Kempner  in  Berlin.  Her  debut  took  place 
there  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  1902,  Her  first  appearance 
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at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  was  in  1912. 
She  built  up  an  extensive  repertory,  chiefly  of  works 
in  the  old  Italian  style,  excelling  especially  in  the 
delicate  arias  of  Mozart  She  became  known  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  coloratura  sopranos  of  her  day,  par- 
ticularly in  America,  where  she  was  accorded  such  en- 
thusiastic receptions,  both  as  an  opera  star  and  on  the 
concert  stage,  that  she  made  the  United  States  her  home 
for  many  years. 

Hempel,  Georg  Christoph,  German  composer,  born 
Gotha,  1715;  died  there,  May  4,  1801 ;  his  works  in- 
clude symphonies,  violin  concertos  and  other  instru- 
mental music. 

Hempel,  Walter,  German  contra-bassist  and  com- 
poser, born  Wurzbach-Diirrenbach,  Thuringia,  Aug.  4, 
1903.  His  compositions  include  contra-bass  concert 
pieces  and  piano  pieces. 

Hempson  (Hampson),  Denis,  Irish  bard  and  harp- 
ist, born  Craigmore,  near  Garvagh;  died  Magilligan, 
1807. 

Hemus,  Percy,  contemporary  British  baritone,  born 
at  Auckland,  N.  Zealand.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  Sousa's  band  and  with  Schumann-Heink  and 
David  Bispham. 

Henart,  Martin,  see  Hanard,  Martin. 
Renders,  Harriet  (real  name  Henderson),  Ameri- 
can operatic  soprano,  born  Marengo,  Iowa.  She  studied 
with  Bernhardt  Bronson,  Mme.  Ragna  Linne  and  Frau 
Gutheil-Schroeder,  and  made  her  debut  at  Graz  in  1931 
as  Mimi  in  La  Bohfane.  After  singing  there  for  four 
years  she  joined  the  German  opera  in  Prague,  making 
her  debut  there  as  Mark  in  The  Bartered  Bride.  She 
has  sung  the  title  role  in  Strauss's  Arabella  and  created 
the  role  of  Viola  in  Holenia's  opera  of  the  same  name. 
Henderson,  Archibald  Martin,  Scottish  organist, 
conductor,  lecturer  and  editor,  born  Glasgow,  1879; 
pupil  of  Pugno,  Widor  and  Cortot ;  later  organist  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  conductor  of  the  Bach  choir 
there.  He  contributed  to  musical  magazines  and  edited 
collections  of  Russian  and  old  English  music,  also  piano 
transcriptions  from  the  works  of  Bach. 

Henderson,  William  James,  American  critic  and 
author,  born  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4,  1855;  died  June 
5»  1937 ;  he  studied  singing  under  Angelo  Torriano  and 
piano  playing  under  Carl  Langlotz;  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  and  started  his  journalistic  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  "Tribune."  Eleven 
years  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
"Times"  as  music  critic,  and  in  1902  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  position  on  the  New  York  "Sun,"  a  post 
he  held  for  many  years  through  various  changes  of 
management  and  policy.  He  also  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  lecturing,  specializing  particularly  in  musical 
history,  on  which  he  was.  an  undisputed  authority. 
These  lectures  were  given  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Music,  and  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  His  liter- 
ary works  include  The  Story  of  Music,  Preludes  and 


Studies,  Richard  Wagner,  His  Life  and  His  Dramas, 
and  The  Art  of  the  Singer.  Another  interesting  book 
is  a  psychological  novel,  The  Soul  of  a  Tenor.  Hender- 
son also  wrote  several  librettos,  including  Cyrano  de 
Bergeracf  for  Walter  Damrosch,  produced  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York,  in  1913.  His  most  widely- 
read  book  is  The  Elements  of  Navigation,  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  an  expert. 

Hendrich-Merta,  Marie,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Salzburg,  Oct.  7,  1852.  Her  compositions  include  a 
trio  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hendriks,  Francis  Milton,  American  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  New  York,  Nov.  28,  1883; 
pupil  of  Busoni ;  taught  for  many  years  at  the  Denver 
College  of  Music.  His  works  include  orchestral  pieces, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Hengartner,  Albert,  Swiss  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Heiligkreuz,  St.  Gallen,  July  22,  1876.  He  is  a 
conductor  in  Zurich,  and  has  composed  dances  and 
character  pieces. 

Hengartner,  Max,  Swiss  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Amriswil,  Oct.  30,  1898.  He  is  a  choral 
conductor  in  Zurich,  and  has  composed  a  violoncello 
fantasia  and  songs. 

Heniot,  Hans  Levy,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Germany,  May  25,  1902.  He  studied  with  Pizzetti 
in  Milan,  Schreker  in  Berlin,  and  Heniot,  Levy  and 
Weidig  in  the  United  States.  He  teaches  piano  at  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago.  His  com- 
positions include  the  orchestral  works  Mountain 
Legend,  Diabolic  Sketch  and  Two  Nocturnes,  also  string 
quartets  and  a  violin  and  piano  sonata. 

Henius,  Joseph,  American  composer,  died  in  1912; 
pupil  of  Dvorak.  His  works  include  chamber  music, 
comic  operas  and  songs. 

Henkel,  Georg,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Breitenworbis,  Dec.  13,  1861.  He 
teaches  and  conducts  in  Bad  Orb,  and  has  composed 
masses  and  other  church  music,  male  choruses  and 
songs. 

Henkel,  Georg  Andreas,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  music  teacher,  born  Fulda,  Feb.  4,  1805 ;  died 
there,  Apr.  5,  1871. 

Henkel,  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Fulda,  Feb.  14,  1822;  died  Frankfort,  Apr.  10, 
1899;  son  of  Michael  Henkel.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  and  with  Kessler,  Schmitt  and  Andre.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  Fulda,  Leipzig  and  Frankfort,  and  be- 
came Royal  Music  Director  in  1883.  He  wrote  songs, 
choruses,  piano  and  violin  pieces,  and  published  a  piano 
method. 

Henkel,  Karl,  German  violin  teacher  and  specialist 
in  finger  exercises,  born  Brunn,  May  28,  1867;  died 
Vienna,  Dec.  2,  1924. 

Henkel,  Lily,  English  pianist,  born  at  Nottingham  ; 
pupil  of  $Ime.  Schumann  at  Frankfort;  founded 
Henkel  Quartet. 
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Henkel,  Michael,  German  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, born  Fulda,  June  24,  1780;  died  there,  Mar.  4, 
1851.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vierling,  and  became  town 
cantor,  chamber  musician  to  the  Prince-Bishop  and 
music  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Fulda.  His  works 
include  masses,  chorals  and  organ  pieces. 

Henkel  Piano  Quartet,  contemporary  English  pi- 
ano quartet,  founded  1911;  the  original  players  were 
Lily  Henkel,  piano;  F.  Hirt,  violin;  Alfred  Hobday, 
viola;  and  Ivor  James,  violoncello.  They  have  given 
many  first  English  performances  which  included  works 
by  Frank  Bridge,  Amedee  Reuchsel,  Chausson,  d'Indy, 
Taneiev,  P.  Juon  and  J.  Jongen. 

Henkers,  Ludwig  F.,  German  composer,  born  Ot- 
tendorf,  Hainichen,  June  25,  1874;  has  composed  operas 
and  violin  ballades. 

Henking,  Bernhard,  Swiss  organist,  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Schaffhausen,  May  6,  1897.  He 
studied  at  the  Zurich  Conservatory,  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  and  the  Choir  School  of  S.  Ochs.  His  compo- 
sitions include  sacred  and  secular  choruses. 

Henfcler,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Vieselbach, 
Dec.  21,  1880.  His  compositions  include  an  oratorio, 
large  choral  works  with  orchestra  and  chorales. 

Henley,  William,  English  violinist,  writer  on  music 
and  composer,  was  born  at  West  Bromwich  in  1876. 
His  works  include  the  Modern  School-  of  Violin  Play- 
ing, three  concertos,  two  string  quartets  and  about  one 
hundred  solo  pieces. 

Henn,  Angelica,  German  composer,  igth  century,  was 
one  of  Kalliwoda's  best  pupils.  Her  works  include  a 
mass,  an  opera,  several  songs  and  instrumental  music. 

Henneberg,  Johann  Baptist,  Austrian  composer 
and  organist,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  6,  1768;  died  there, 
Nov.  26,  1822;  chorusmaster  at  the  Theatre  auf  der 
Wieden,  a  member  of  Count  Esterhazy's  orchestra,  and 
organist  at  the  Imperial  Chapel.  He  wrote  church  music 
and  many  singspiels. 

Henneberg,  Karl  Albert  Theodore,  German-Swed- 
ish composer,  concert  pianist  and  conductor,  born  Stock- 
holm, Mar.  27,  1901 ;  son  of  Richard  Henneberg.  His 
compositions  include  four  symphonies,  symphonic  suites, 
symphonic  poems,  a  piano  concerto,  violoncello  con- 
certo, choral  works  and  songs. 

Henneberg,  Richard,  German  composer,  pianist 
and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  5,  1853  J  died  Malmo, 
Oct.  19,  1925 ;  pupil  of  W.  Rust  and  Countess  Goschin; 
accompanist  to  Wieniawski  and  Trebelli.  He  wrote 
songs,  operatic,  choral,  orchestral,  ballet,  piano,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Hennen,  name  of  four  Dutch  composers  and  per- 
formers. Three  are  brothers,  viz.:  Arnold  Hennen, 
pianist  and  composer  of  piano  concertos,  born  at  Heer- 
len in  1820;  Frederick  Hennen,  violinist  and  composer 
for  the  violin,  born  Heerlen,  Jan.  25,  1830;  and  Ma- 
thias  Hennen,  pianist,  teacher  and  composer  for  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  born  at  Heerlen  in  1828.  Charles 
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Hennen,  son  of  Frederick  Hennen,  violinist,  was  born 
Dec.  3,  1861. 

Hennequin,  Maurice,  Belgian  writer  of  librettos 
bom  at  Liege,  1863  >  died  Montreux,  Sept.  2,  1926. 

Hennerberg,  Carl  Fredrik,  Swedish  organist, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choirmaster' 
born  Algaras,  Jan.  24,  1871;  died  Stockholm,  Sept. 
I7»  J932J  studied  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  and 
in  Germany  and  France.  He  wrote  on  organ  building 
and  technique  and  compiled  bibliographies. 

Hennes,  Aloys,  French  teacher,  born  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Sept.  8,  1827;  died  Berlin,  June  8,  1889;  pupil 
of  Hiller  and  Reinecke  at  Cologne;  teacher  at  Schar- 
wenka's  Conservatory ;  father  of  Theresa  Hennes.  His 
Piano  Instruction  Letters  contained  clever  educational 
pieces. 

Hennes,  Theresa,  born  Dec.  21,  1861 ;  daughter  of 
Aloys  Hennes ;  a  youthful  prodigy  and  piano  pupil  of 
Kullak.  In  1877  sne  attained  success  in  London  as  a 
pianist. 

Hennessy,  Swan,  American  concert  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Rockf  ord,  111.,  Feb.  24,  1866 ;  died 
Paris,  Oct.  26,  1929;  pupil  of  Percy  Goetschius  and 
E.  Alwens  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  His  compo- 
sitions, in  which  an  Irish  quality  has  been  discerned, 
include  piano  pieces  and  instrumental  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Hennig,  Herbert  F.,  German  composer  and  ar- 
ranger, born  Tilsit,  Feb.  26,  1899.  He  has  done  ar- 
ranging for  orchestra  and  salon  orchestra  and  has  com- 
posed entertainment  music. 

Hennig,  Karl,  German  composer,  organist  and  di- 
rector, born  Berlin,  April  23,  1819;  died  there,  April 
18,  1872. 

Hennig,  Karl  Rafael,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  4,  1845;  died  Posen,  Feb. 
6,  1914;  son  of  Karl  Hennig  and  pupil  of  Richter  and 
Kiel;  Royal  Musician,  teacher,  and  organist  at  Posen. 
He  composed  cantatas,  piano  sonatas,  songs  and  cho- 
ruses and  wrote  many  treatises  on  music. 

Hennig,  Kurt,  German  singing  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Apr.  28,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Max  Reger. 
He  has  composed  an  opera,  a  symphonic  fantasy,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  arrangements. 

Hennig,  Maximilian,  German  concert  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Oppeln,  Aug.  21,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Emanuel 
Wirth  and  Marteau  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  has 
been  leader  of  his  own  string  quartet  in  Breslau  and 
has  taught  at  the  Academy  for  Church  and  School 
Music  and  at  the  Schleswig  Conservatory. 

Henning,  Albert,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  at  Breslau  in  1792;  died  Berlin  in  1832; 
brother  of  Karl  Wilhelm  Henning;  violinist  at  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera. 

Henning,  Gustav,  Swedish  violin  maker,  born  at 
Karlstad  in  1876.  He  has  been  active  at  Denver,  Colo., 
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where  he  makes  good  instruments  on  the  Stradivarius 
model. 

Henning,  Joachim,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Huthum,  Aug.  8,  1899.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs  and  a  mandolin  quartet. 

Henning,  Karl,  German  violinist,  teacher,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Halberstadt,  Feb.  26,  1807;  died 
Zeitz,  1866.  His  compositions  include  methods  for 
violin  and  violoncello,  'cello  pieces,  violin  pieces  and 
two  violin  duets. 

Henning,  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Silesia,  Jan.  31,  1784;  died  Berlin, 
May,  1867;  pupil  of  Rode  and  Gtirrlich;  violinist, 
musical  director  and  chorusmaster  at  the  Royal  Opera 
and  music  director  at  the  Konigsstadter  Theatre.  He 
composed  ballets,  cantatas,  and  chamber  music  and  in- 
cidental music  for  plays,  including  Gots  von  Berlich- 
ingen  and  Die  Piccolomini. 

Henning,  Max,  German  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Anhalt,  Apr.  10,  1866;  pupil  of 
Seitz,  Carl  Somborn,  Schuster  and  Munch.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  dramatic,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Henning,  Theodor,  son  of  Karl  H.,  German  vio- 
linist, choral  director  and  composer,  born  Langensalza, 
Oct.  n,  1837;  died  Nordhausen,  July,  1903.  He  com- 
posed operas,  a  symphony,  instruction  pieces,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Hennings,  Johann,  German  organist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Wilstedt,  Mar.  12,  1867.  His  writings  in- 
clude The  Story  of  the  Lubeck  Singakademie  and  a 
Short  Guide  Through  the  Literature  of  Male  Choruses. 

Hennius,  Gilles,  see  Hayin,  Gilles. 

Hennum,  Johan,  Norwegian  violoncellist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Christiania,  Aug.  26,  1836;  died  there,- 
Sept.  13,  1894;  pupil  of  Kuhlau  at  Copenhagen  and 
Servais  at  Brussels.  As  a  theater  conductor,  con- 
ductor of  popular  concerts  and  performer  of  chamber 
music,  he  influenced  the  musical  life  of  Christiania. 

Henrich,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Coblenz,  Feb.  n,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Taubert, 
Klatte,  Kleffel  and  Stransky.  He  composed  songs  and 
choral,  orchestral,  violin  and  chamber  music  works. 

Henrichsen,  Roger,  Danish  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  music  critic  and  conductor,  born  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  12,  1876;  died  there,  Jan.  12,  1926;  pupil  of  Louis 
Glass,  Alfred  Tofft  and  Leschetizky.  He  composed 
songs  and  choral,  piano,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Henrici,  Christian  Friedrich  (pseudonym,  Pican- 
der),  German  librettist,  born  in  Stolpen,  Jan.  14,  1700; 
died  Leipzig,  May  10,  1764.  He  worked  especially  on 
the  texts  of  sacred  cantatas,  including  many  of  Bach's 
choral  works. 

Henric  van  Utrecht,  Corneliszoon,  Netherlandish 
composer  and  organist,  died  Utrecht,  about  1609. 
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Henrion,  Paul,  French  song  writer  and  singer,  born 
Paris,  July  20,  1819;  died  there,  Oct.  24,  1901.  Besides 
operettas  he  composed  more  than  a  thousand  songs, 
which  he  sang  in  salons  and  concerts. 

Henrion,  Richard,  German  military  band  leader  and 
composer,  born  Artern,  Mar.  9,  1854;  pupil  of  Rebling 
in  Magdeburg.  His  two  hundred  and  sixty  composi- 
tions include  marches,  dances  and  songs. 

Henriques,  Fini  Valdemar,  Danish  composer,  born 
Copenhagen,  Dec.  20,  1867;  pupil  of  Tofte  and  Stond- 
sen  and  of  Joachim  in  Berlin;  member  of  the  court 
orchestra  at  Copenhagen.  He  has  written  two  sym- 
phonies, a  suite  for  full  orchestra,  suite  for  oboe  and 
string  orchestra,  a  Symphonic  Legend,  a  string  quartet 
and  piano  music. 

Henriques,  Robert,  Danish  composer,  conductor  and 
music  critic,  born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  14,  1858;  died 
there,  Dec.  29,  1914;  pupil  of  Neruda,  Grutzmacher, 
Popper,  and  Kretschmer ;  founder  of  the  G  Major  and 
Symphonia  Societies  at  "Copenhagen.  He  was  music 
critic  on  the  "Danebrog,"  conducted  the  Student's  Or- 
chestra and  composed  an  overture,  orchestral  and  string 
music,  pieces  for  violin  and  songs. 

Henry,  Bonaventure,  i8th  century  French  violin- 
ist, teacher  and  composer;  played  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel  and  in  the  Beaujolais  Theatre,  Paris.  He 
wrote  violin  studies  and  pieces  and  a  violin  method. 

Henry,  Harold,  American  pianist,  born  Neodesha, 
Kan.,  Mar.  20,  1884;  pupil  of  Karl  Preyer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  of  Godowsky,  E.  Jedliczka  and 
Moszkowitz.  He  made  debuts  in  Berlin  in  1904  and 
in  America  at  Chicago  in  1906.  He  is  an  active  ex- 
ponent of  MacDowell's  works. 

Henry,  Hugh  Thomas,  American  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Philadelphia,  1862. 
He  has  written  on  Catholic  church  music. 

Henry,  J.,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mirecourt 
in  1823;  died  at  Paris  in  1870.  An  apprentice  of 
Georges  Chanot,  he  worked  for  various  bow  makers 
in  Paris  before  founding  his  own  business  there  about 
1850.  His  bows  are  of  good  quality  and  workmanship. 

Henry,  Leigh  Vaughan,  English  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Liverpool,  Sept. 
23,  1889;  pupil  of  Charles  Ross,  A.  W.  Locke,  and 
Granville  Bantock.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
ballets  and  choral,  instrumental,  orchestral,  and  en- 
semble works;  he  has  written  on  Stravinsky  and  on 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music. 

Henry  VI,  English  monarch  and  composer,  born  in 
1422;  died  in  1453.  He  was  the  more  significant  of 
the  two  musical  Kings  of  England.  Phonograph  rec- 
ords have  been  made  of  two  of  his  canticles. 

Henry  VIII,  English  king  and  composer,  born  June 
28,  1491 ;  died  Jan.  28,  1547.  Originally  destined  for 
the  church,  he  was  instructed  in  music.  The  works 
ascribed  to  him  include  two  masses,  which  are  lost,  a 
Latin  motet  for  three  voices,  an  anthem,  a  ballad,  five 
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four-part    songs,    twelve    three-part    songs,    fourteen 
pieces  for  three  viols  and  a  piece  for  four  viols. 

Henry  VIII,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Detroyat  and  Silvestre,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
first  produced  at  Paris  in  1883.  The  story  is:  The 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Gomez,  has  a  letter  from  Anne 
Boleyn  which  he  gives  to  Queen  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  Henry  Mil;  in  this  letter,  Anne  tells  Gomez  that 
she  loves  him.  King  Henry  enters  to  tell  Catherine 
that  they  should  be  divorced  for  he  is  in  love  with 
Anne.  Anne  yields  to  his  courting  and  accompanies 
him  to  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  when 
the  King  asks  her  to  marry  him,  she  consents,  becom- 
ing his  bride  the  next  day.  After  Anne  has  been 
made  Queen  of  England,  Catherine,  who  is  dying,  sends 
a  note  to  Henry  referring  to  Anne's  letter  to  Gomez 
in  order  to  arouse  his  jealousy.  King  Henry,  Queen 
Anne  and  Gomez  hasten  to  Catherine's  bedside,  and 
in  order  to  arouse  her  jealousy  so  she  will  hand  over 
the  letter,  Henry  makes  violent  love  to  Anne.  But 
Catherine,  who  realizes  that  she  is  dying  and  has  been 
deserted  by  Henry,  decides  to  make  her  sacrifice  a 
truly  great  one;  she  casts  the  letter  into  the  fire  and 
expires. 

Henry  VIII,  an  historical  play  by  William  Shake- 
speare; probably  the  best-known  music  written  in  con- 
nection with  this  play  is  that  composed  for  the  Henry 
Irving  production  by  Edward  German.  This  inci- 
dental music  includes  the  well-known  Morris  Dance, 
Shepherd's  Dance  and  Torch  Dance;  also  an  over- 
ture, two  preludes  and  a  trio  for  three  of  the  Queen's 
ladies-in-waiting,  set  to  the  lyric  Orpheus  with  his 
lute.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  also  wrote  incidental  music 
for  the  play,  including  a  Graceful  Dance,  and  settings 
for  the  lyrics  Youth  will  have  dalliance,  and  Orpheus 
with  his  lute;  Alexander  Macfarren  has  also  made  an 
excellent  setting  of  the  latter  song.  An  earlier  com- 
poser to  write  incidental  music  for  this  work  was  John 
Liptrot  Hatton,  born  in  1809;  it  includes  an  overture, 
a  Maske-dance,  Shakespeare's  Favorite  Tune  (Lightie 
Love  Ladies},  folk  dances  such  as  Walsey's  Wild  and 
Sellinger's  Round,  and  a  setting  for  Orpheus  with  his 
lute  for  soprano  and  contralto. 

Henschel,  Isidor  Georg,  German  baritone,  conduc- 
tor, composer  and  teacher,  born  Breslau,  Feb.  18,  1850; 
died  in  England,  Sept.  10,  1934.  His  musical  talent 
manifested  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  at  five  he  was 
one  of  a  group  of  children  who  performed  simul- 
taneously on  eight  pianos.  At  nine  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  choral  society  of  the  University  in  his  native 
city,  and  sang  the  soprano  solo  in  Mendelssohn's  Hear 
My  Prayer.  He  first  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist 
in  1862  at  a  pupil's  concert  of  the  Wandell  Institute  in 
Breslau,  later  attending  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
where  his  teachers  were  Moscheles,  Reinecke,  Richter, 
Goetze  and  Papperitz.  In  1868  he  sang  the  part  of 
Hans  Sachs  at  a  concert  performance  of  Die  Meister- 
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singer  at  Leipzig.  In  1870,  after  completing  his  course 
at  Leipzig,  he  entered  the  Royal  Conservatory  in 
Berlin,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Kiel  in  composition 
and  of  Schulze  in  singing.  He  sang  the  principal  bari- 
tone part  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  in  1875  under 
the  baton  of  Johannes  Brahms.  In  1881  Henschd 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  newly  formed  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  part  which  he  held  for  three 
seasons.  Returning  to  England,  he  became  a  professor 
of  singing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  estab- 
lished the  London  Symphony  Concerts,  which  con- 
tinued for  eleven  years.  For  these  he  organized  a 
large  chorus,  and  introduced  many  new  works  in- 
cluding Brahms's  Song  of  Triumph  and  Dvorak's  Te 
Demn;  he  also  conducted  the  Scottish  Orchestra  in 
Glasgow.  At  the  Birmingham  festival  of  1894,  his 
Stabat  Mater  for  solos,  choruses  and  orchestra  was 
produced ;  his  setting  of  Psalm  130,  a  Te  Deum,  and  a 
requiem  are  also  fine  sacred  works  in  the  larger  forms. 
The  last  named  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Boston  in  1903,  and  it  has  also  been  heard  in  Holland 
and  Germany.  His  opera,  Nubia,  was  produced  with 
great  success  at  the  court  theater  in  Dresden,  Dec.  9, 
1899;  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  singers  became  ill  just 
before  the  performance,  and  the  composer  took  his 
place,  making  his  first  and  only  appearance  on  the 
operatic  stage.  Among  Henschel's  other  works  are 
an  early  opera  Friedrich  der  Schone,  an  operetta, 
several  orchestral  works,  a  string  quartet  and  a  violin 
piece.  In  1914  he  gave  a  farewell  concert  in  London 
and  retired  as  a  concert  performer,  but  continued  his 
activities  as  teacher  and  conductor.  Knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  that  year;  in  1918  he  published 
an  interesting  semi-autobiographical  work,  Musing  and 
Memories  of  a  Musician. 

*    Henschel,  Lillian  June,  see  Bailey,  Lillian  June. 

Henschke,  Fritz,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  6,  1903.  He  has  composed  an  organ- 
passacaglia,  songs  and  entertainment  music. 

Hensel,  Fanny  Cacilia  (nee  Mendelssohn),  Ger- 
man pianist  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Nov.  14, 
1805;  died  Berlin,  May  14,  1847;  sister  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  Her  brother  was  so  devoted  to  her 
that  her  sudden  death  has  been  given  as  one  of  the 
indirect  causes  of  the  death  of  Felix,  which  occurred 
just  six  months  later.  She  was  a  brilliant  pianist  and 
composer;  it  is  said  that  her  brother  often  remarked 
that  she  was  a  better  player  than  he.  His  letters  show 
that  he  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  her  judgment, 
and  that  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  her  musical 
ability.  Her  husband  was  the  Prussian  court  painter, 
Wilhelm  Hensel,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  1829. 
She  published  four  books  of  pieces  for  piano,  two 
books  of  songs  with  piano  accompaniment,  and  a  book 
of  part-songs.  Several  songs  and  piano  pieces,  and  a 
piece  of  chamber  music  were  published  posthumously. 
Her  compositions  were  characterized  by  the  utmost 
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delicacy  and  charm,  and  we  gather  from  her  distin- 
guished brother's  letters  that  he  always  played  them 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Hensel,  Heinrich  (Herman),  German  operatic 
tenor,  born  Neustadt,  Oct.  29,  1878;  pupil  of  G.  Walter 
and  Emerich.  Had  made  his  debut  at  Freiburg  in  1897, 
sang  the  role  of  Siegmund  in  the  Ring  cycle  conducted 
bv  Schalk,  and  appeared  in  London  in  1911.  He  sang 
Parsifal  at  Bayreuth  and  at  its  first  performance  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1914.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  he  was  hailed  as  the  greatest 
Wagner  tenor  since  de  Reszke.  His  histrionic  powers 
added  to  the  effect  of  a  pleasing,  powerful  voice. 

Hensel,  Johann  Daniel,  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Silesia,  Dec.  31,  1757;  died  Heischberg,  Dec.  10,  1839. 
He  wrote  operas,  oratorios  and  cantatas. 

Hensel,  Octavia  (pseudonym  of  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Fonda),  American  writer  on  music,  born  in  1837;  died 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  12,  1897.  She  wrote  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  1870 
and  The  Story  of  Rheingold. 

Hensel,  Walther  (real  name  Julius  Janiczek), 
Bohemian  teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choral 
conductor,  born  in  Triibau,  Sept.  8,  1887;  pupil  of 
Peter  Wagner  and  Lessiak.  He  wrote  on  the  folk  song 
and  edited  collections  of  folk  melodies. 

Hensel-Haerdrich,  Paul,  German  composer  of  op- 
eras and  operatic  conductor,  born  Thuringia,  Apr.  ^5, 
1893 ;  pupil  of  Max  Reger,  Krehl  and  Lohse  in  Leipzig. 

Henselt,  Adolf  von,  German  composer,  born  Schwa- 
bach,  Bavaria,  May  12,  1814;  died  at  Warmbrunn, 
Silesia,  Oct.  10,  1889*  He  studied  under  Hummel  at 
Weimar,  and  under  Sechter  at  Vienna.  After  concert 
tours  of  Germany,  he  settled  in  Russia,  and  was  en- 
thusiastically received  in  Petrograd,  soon  becoming 
court  pianist  and  teacher  of  the  royal  children.  Hen- 
selt's  style  of  piano-playing  may  be  considered  as  the 
link  between  that  of  Hummel  and  Liszt ;  Mendelssohn 
said  that  he  specialized  in  playing  wide-spread  chords, 
and  practiced  stretching  his  fingers  over  arpeggios 
executed  at  a  rapid  tempo.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
his  methods,  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  an  excellent 
player,  and  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  by  such 
distinguished  judges  as  Robert  Schumann.  Through 
a  long  period  of  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  acquired 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  piano 
student,  and  in  addition  to  his  special  exercises  for  the 
expansion  of  the  hand,  he  wrote  many  studies  which 
were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  finished 
and  facile  technique,  among  them  the  two  notable  sets 
of  twelve  Etudes  which,  though  not  surprisingly  orig- 
inal, are  lyric  poems  of  considerable  musical  value,  out- 
side of  their  importance  in  solving  some  specially  diffi- 
cult or  characteristic  technical  problem.  Other  works 
include  the  Concerto  in  F  minor,  a  number  of  short  and 
graceful  salon  pieces  for  the  piano,  also  a  fine  arrange- 


ment for  two  pianos,  of  Weber's  duo  for  clarinet  and 
piano. 

Hensler,  Elise,  American  soprano,  born  at  Boston 
in  1836;  died  Lisbon,  May  21,  1929;  pupil  of  Corelli  in 
Boston  and  Guidi  in  Springfield.  Her  debut  was  at 
La  Scala  in  1855.  The  following  years  were  filled 
with  international  successes.  On  June  10,  1869,  she 
became  the  morganatic  wife  of  Dom  Fernando,  former 
King  of  Portugal,  and  was  given  the  title  Countess  of 
Edla. 

Hensler,  Karl  Friedrich,  Austrian  opera  librettist 
and  impresario,  born  near  Heilbronn,  Feb.  i,  1759; 
died  Vienna,  Nov.  24,  1825 ;  director  of  the  Theatre  an 
der  Wien. 

Henss,  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Dec.  n,  1883  ;  violinist  at  the 
Berlin  Stadtoper.  He  has  composed  dances,  marches 
and  a  string  quartet 

Henstridge,  Daniel,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  June  4,  1736. 

Henstridge,  William  H.,  contemporary  English 
violin  dealer,  repairer  of  stringed  instruments,  violinist 
and  composer.  A  pupil  of  Jean  Werro,  he  works  in 
London,  is  English  agent  for  his  master's  instruments 
and  bows  and  inventor  of  the  "Satisfaction"  chin-rest. 
He  writes  for  "The  Strad"  and  similar  magazines. 

Hentschel,  Ernst  Julius,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  editor,  born  Langenwaldan,  July  26,  1804;  died 
Weissenfels,  Aug.  14,  1875. 

Hentschel,  Erwin,  German  composer,  born  Wahns- 
dorf,  Aug.  16,  1889.  He  has  composed  entertainment 
music. 

Hentschel,  Franz,  German  composer,  music  teacher 
and  director,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  6,  1814;  died  there, 
May  n,  1889. 

Hentschel,  Fritz,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Nerchau,  Sept.  3,  1880;  cathedral  organ- 
ist in  Meissen.  He  has  composed  choruses  and  piano 
pieces. 

Hentschel,  Theodor,  German  concert  pianist, 
theater  director  and  composer,  born  Schirgiswalde, 
Mar.  28,  1830;  died  Hamburg,  Dec.  19,  1892;  pupil  of 
Reissiger  and  Ciccarelli.  He  wrote  operas  and  orches- 
tral music. 

Hentzschel,  Georg,  German  composer,  choral  di- 
rector and  zither  virtuoso,  born  Dresden,  July  6,  1878. 
He  has  composed  songs  and  dances  for  the  zither* 

Henze,  Bruno  Karl  Ludwig,  son  of  Karl  Henze, 
German  harpist  and  guitarist,  born  Berlin,  May  12, 
1900.  He  has  composed  for  the  guitar  and  for  other 
instruments. 

Henze,  Hermann,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Oder,  Sept.  18,  1886,  He  was  a 
concert  director  in  Berlin  and  theater  conductor  in 
Gottingen.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music 
and  songs. 
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Henze,  Karl,  German  guitarist,  mandolin  player  and 
cgmposer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  8,  1872.  He  has  composed 
a  zither  method,  numerous  guitar  and  mandolin  pieces, 
and  songs,  and  has  edited  works  for  mandolin  orchestra. 

Henze,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  theater  con- 
ductor and  choral  director,  born  Hamburg,  June  6, 
1882;  pupil  at  the  Hamburg,  Sondershausen  and  Leip- 
zig Conservatories.  His  compositions  include  music  to 
Goethe's  Faust,  Part  One,  other  stage  music  and 
choruses. 

Heptachord,  (i)  any  instrument  with  seven  strings; 
(2)  the  interval  of  a  major  seventh;  (3)  a  heptatonic 
scale ;  for  example,  the  major  and  minor  scales  in  com- 
mon use  today. 

Heptinstall,  John,  English  music  printer.  He  in- 
troduced the  "new  tied  note"  into  England  around 
1690.  Theretofore,  except  in  engraved  music,  each  of 
the  notes  was  printed  separately,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  in  movable  type  notes  of  varying 
intervals  with  their  tails  tied.  He  united  the  quavers 
and  semiquavers  into  groups  and  made  the  heads  of 
the  notes  round.  His  press  issued  some  of  the  works 
of  Henry  Purcell,  including  Amphitryon,  1690;  The 
Prophetess  or  the  History  of  Dioclesian,  1691;  and 
The  Double-Dealer,  1694. 

Hepworth,  George,  English  composer,  organist, 
choirmaster  and  writer  on  musical  subjects  born 
Almondbury,  Jan.  22,  1825;  died  Hamburg,  Sept.  12, 
1918;  pupil  of  J.  H.  Katterfeldt.  He  composed  instru- 
mental works  and  wrote  on  Bach's  Art  of  the  Fugue. 

Hepworth,  William,  German-English  composer,  or- 
ganist and  writer,  born  Hamburg,  Dec.  16,  1846;  son 
of  George  Hepworth. 

Hequet,  Charles  Joseph,  see  Hecquet,  Charles  Jo- 
seph. 

Heraufstrich  (Ger.),  "up-bow"  on  the  violin, 
or  any  other  bowed  instrument. 

Herbain  Le  Chevalier  d',  French  composer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1/34;  died  there  in  1769. 

Herbart,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  philosopher,  pi- 
anist and  composer  born  Oldenburg,  May  4,  1776;  died 
Gottingen,  Aug.  14,  1841 ;  pupil  of  Fichte  at  Jena;  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  He  wrote  works  of 
value  to  the  advanced  musician  on  the  scientific  and 
aesthetic  aspects  of  music. 

Herbeck,  Johann  Franz  von,  Austrian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  25,  1831 ;  died  there, 
Oct.  28,  1877.  The  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  he  was  self- 
taught,  except  for  a  few  months  under  Rotter.  He 
became  successively  choir  director  at  the  Piaristenkirche, 
chorus  master  to  the  Vienna  Men's  Choral  Society, 
professor  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  choirmaster  of 
the  Singverein,  conductor  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music,  court  music  master  and  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Opera.  He  left  an  indelible  impression  as  a  con- 
ductor, particularly  by  his  work  with  the  choral  socie- 
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ties.    His  works  include  symphonic,  choral,  church  and 
string  music  and  part-songs. 

Herbenus,  Mattheus,  I5th  century  musical  theo- 
retician, rector  of  the  school  of  St.  Servatius,  Maes- 
tricht. 

Herbert,  Muriel,  contemporary  English  song  com- 
poser. She  has  specialized  in  settings  of  old  English 
poetry. 

Herbert,  Theodor,  German  pianist  and  arranger, 
born  Leipzig,  Dec.  24,  1822;  died  Dresden,  Mar.  12, 
1891.  He  made  piano  arrangements  for  two,  four  and 
six  hands. 

Herbert,  Victor,  Irish  composer,  violoncellist  and 
conductor,  born  Dublin,  Feb.  i,  1859;  died  New  York, 
May  26,  1924;  grandson  of  Samuel  Lover,  the  Irish 
novelist.    He  was  sent  to  Germany  at  the  age  of  seven, 
where  he  studied  the  violoncello  with  B.  Cossman  at 
Baden  Baden.    He  then  toured  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  as  a  solo  'cellist,  and  in  1882  became  first  'cello 
of  the  Strauss  Orchestra  in  Vienna.    The  years  1883-6 
were  spent  playing  in  the  Stuttgart  Court  Orchestra  and 
studying  composition  with  M.  Seifritz.     During  these 
years  his  first  compositions,  some  songs  and  a  suite 
for  'cello  and  orchestra,  were  published.     In  1886  he 
married  Therese  Foerster,  prima  donna  of  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera,  and  when  she  secured  an  engagement  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  he  went 
with  her  to  America,  and  became  first  'cellist  of  the 
orchestra.     He  was  also  first  'cellist  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra,  first  'cellist  and  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Seidl  Orchestra,  associate  conductor  of  the  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Festival,  for  which  he  wrote  the  oratorio, 
The  Captive,  in  1891.    Herbert  frequently  appeared  as 
a  recitalist  and  played  his  own  'cello  concerto  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society.     In   1893,  he  suc- 
ceeded Patrick  S.  Gilmore  as  bandmaster  of  the  22nd 
Regiment  Band  of  the  National  Guard;  from  1898  to 
1904  he  conducted  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  was  a  guest  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1905  and  1906, 
also  appearing  with  other  major  American  orchestras 
in  a  similar  capacity.    In  1900  he  directed  an  orchestra 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  musicians  in  a  concert  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  aid  of  sufferers  in  the  Gal- 
veston  flood,  and  a  similar  concert  at  the  New  York 
Hippodrome  in  1906  for  sufferers  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake.  Herbert's  career  as  a  composer  started 
in   1894,  when  William  MacDonald,  the  manager  of 
the  Bostonians,  commissioned  him  to  compose  the  music 
for  a  light  opera,  Prince  Ananias;  the  success  of  this 
work  when  produced  in  New  York  determined  Herbert 
to  adopt  the  career  of  a  composer.     He  immediately 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  composers  of  light 
opera  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe.    His  works 
teem  with  exquisite  melodies  in  the  form  of  lilting 
waltzes,  stirring  marches,  drinking  songs  and  tender 
love  songs ;  many  of  his  songs  such  as  Kiss  Me  Again, 
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A  Kiss  in  the  Dark,  Slumber  on,  My  Little  Gypsy 
Sweetheart,  Sweethearts,  and  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life 
have  become  recognized  classics  in  the  field  of  light 
music,  and  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  class  of  folk 
music.  Herbert's  works  include  more  than  thirty-five 
light  operas,  among  which  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,  The 
Serenade,  The  Fortune  Teller,  The  Singing  Girl,  Babes 
In  Toyland,  It  Happened  in  Nordland,  Mile.  Modiste, 
The  Red  Mill,  Naughty  Marietta,  Sweethearts,  The 
Only  Girl,  Princess  Pat,  Eileen  and  Algeria  were  out- 
standing successes.  He  also  wrote  two  grand  operas, 
Xatoma,  based  on  American  Indian  themes,  and  pro- 
duced at  Philadelphia  in  1911;  and  Madeleine,  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 

in  1914- 

Herbert  Kinsey  Quartet,  see  Kinsey  Quartet. 

Herbing,  August  Bernhard  Valentin,  German  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Halberstadt,  Mar.  9,  1735; 
died  at  Magdeburg  in  1766;  assistant  organist  at  Magde- 
burg Cathedral  about  1758.  He  composed  lieder. 

Herblay,  V.  H.,  see  Hirschmann,  Henri. 

Herbrig,  Charles  Edward,  contemporary  American 
violin  maker  and  repairer  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  born 
Montgomery,  Minn. ;  pupil  of  William  Berbrig  in  Ger- 
many. His  instruments  have  good  tone  and  excellent 
varnish,  many  of  them  following  the  Stradivarius 
model. 

Herbst,  Fritz,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Hanover,  Oct.  i,  1866.  He  has  composed  'cello 
pieces  and  songs. 

Herbst,  Gottfried,  German  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Mulhausen,  June  21,  1887;  pupil  of 
Joachim.  He  was  concertmaster  in  various  German 
towns  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
Coburg  Opera  House  in  1908  he  gave  the  first  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  Seventh  Concerto,  discovered  the 
previous  year. 

Herbst,  Ignaz,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Wiirzburg,  Feb.  27,  1877.  He 
studied  at  the  Wiirzburg  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  symphonies  and  symphonic  poems, 
choruses,  piano  pieces  and  violin  pieces. 

Herbst,  Johann  Andreas,  German  composer  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1588;  died 
Frankfort,  Jan.  26,  1666;  musical  director  at  Butzbach, 
Darmstadt  and  Frankfort.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  his 
chief  theoretical  work,  on  harmony  and  composition, 
in  objecting  to  "hidden  fifths."  He  wrote  also  on  sing- 
ing and  counterpoint  and  composed  madrigals. 

Herbst,  Kurt,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Halle,  July  4,  1883.  He  has  composed  choruses  and 
songs. 

Herbst,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Wurzen, 
Apr.  8,  1890;  student  at  Nuremberg,  Leipzig  and 
Erlanger;  collaborated  with  H.  Zilcher,  composing 
chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  dances,  choruses  and 
songs. 


Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  famous  German 
poet,  aesthetician  and  librettist,  born  Mohrungen,  Aug. 
25,  1744;  died  Weimar,  Dec.  18,  1803.  He  aroused 
general  interest  in  folk  songs.  His  basic  contributions 
to  aesthetic  theory  have  had  special  application  to  mu- 
sic. J.  C.  F.  Bach,  Miithel  and  E.  W.  Wolf  composed 
cantatas  to  Herder's  texts.  Music  was  not  written  for 
his  opera  libretti,  one  of  which,  Brutus,  was  written  for 
Gluck;  but  Liszt  composed  choruses  for  Herder's 
Prometheus  Unbound  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling 
of  the  Herder  monument  at  Weimar. 

Heredi,  Francesco,  see  Eredi,  Francesco. 

Heredia,  Pedro,  Spanish  composer,  died  at  Rome  in 
1648;  choirmaster  at  Vercelli  and  later  held  a  musical 
appointment  in  the  Vatican.  He  wrote  masses,  motets 
and  a  madrigal,  but  the  polyphonic  style  of  the  preced- 
ing century  was  a  dead  language  to  him. 

Heredia,  Sebastiano  Aguilera  de,  see  Aguilera  de 
Heredia,  Sebastiano. 

Hereford  Festival,  see  Three  Choirs  Festival. 

Herforth,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Sorau,  Sept.  10,  1878;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. His  works  include  seven  operas,  large  choral 
works  and  a  symphony. 

Herfurth,  W.,  German  military  band  leader  and 
composer,  born  at  Gera  in  1825 ;  died  there,  Nov.  29, 
1906.  He  composed  marches  and  dances. 

Herigerus,  "Abbos  Lobiensis"  (Laubiensis)  in  the 
diocese  of  Liege,  composer,  died  Oct.  13,  1009.  His 
compositions  included  a  hymn  and  two  antiphones. 

Hering,  Curt,  German  violinist,  born  Leipzig,  Dec. 
21,  1870;  pupil  of  Schtitze  and  Karl  Prill;  concert- 
master  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  after 
1906. 

Hering,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig,  July 
30,  1901.  He  has  composed  dances  and  entertainment 
music. 

Hering,  Hermann,  German  song  composer  and  bi- 
ographer, born  Berlin,  May  4,  1890.  He  has  written 
a  life  of  Arnold  Mendelssohn. 

Hering,  John  Norris,  American  organist  and  music 
critic,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  3,  1886;  choir  boy  at 
St.  Peter's  and  pupil  with  Randolph,  Barkworth  and 
Boise  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory.  He  has  taught  at 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  and  played  at  various  Balti- 
more churches.  He  became  music  critic  on  the  Balti- 
more "Star"  in  1910  and  on  the  "American"  in  1920. 
His  compositions  include  a  piano  trio,  an  organ  sonata 
and  church  music. 

Hering,  Karl  Eduard,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Oschatz,  Saxony,  May  13,  1807;  died 
Bautzen,  Nov.  26,  1879;  son  of  Karl  Gottlieb  Hering 
and  father  of  Richard  Hering.  His  works  include  a 
school  music  reader  and  oratorios  and  masses. 

Hering,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  German  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  2,  1819;  died  near 
Magdeburg,  Feb.  2,  1889;  pupil  of  his  father,  Hubert 
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Ries  Hering,  and  of  Rungenhagen,  Lipinski  and 
Tomaschek.  He  made  concert  tours,  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Chapel  and  founded  a  music  school 
and  a  Sonata  Union  for  the  encouragement  of  chamber 
music.  His  compositions  are  numerous  and  varied; 
his  works  for  the  violin  include  solos,  elementary 
studies,  a  method,  a  Methodical  Guide  far  Violin 
Teachers  and  a  guide  to  R.  Kreutzer's  studies. 

Hering,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Schandau,  Saxony,  Oct.  25,  1765;  died  at 
Zittau  in  Jan.  1853;  a  theological  student  at  Leipzig 
and  principal  at  Zittau  Seminary.  He  wrote  pedagogi- 
cal works  and  composed  instruction  pieces  for  piano. 

Hering,  Richard,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Bautzen,  June  27,  1856;  son  of 
Karl  Edward  Hering.  He  has  composed  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Herissant,  Jean,  i6th  century  French  composer. 

Heritier,  Jean  1',  early  i6th  century  French  composer ; 
a  pupil  of  Josquin  des  Pres.  Most  of  his  works  ap- 
peared in  collections  published  between  1519  and  1555 ; 
a  mass  appeared  in  1588  in  a  volume  with  several 
works  by  Orlando  Lassus.  He  is  classed  with  Antoine 
Fevin  and  Jean  Mouton,  and  his  works,  which  have  been 
compared  with  Antoine  Fevin's  and  Jean  Mouton's,  are 
characterized  by  Netherlandish  solidity  and  French  re- 
finement and  grace. 

Heritte-Viardot,  Louise  Pauline  Marie,  French 
voice  teacher,  born  Paris,  Dec.  14,  1841 ;  died  Heidel- 
berg, Jan.  17,  1918;  daughter  of  Louis  Viardot  and 
Pauline  Garcia;  voice  teacher  at  Petrograd  Conserv- 
atory, Dr.  Hoch's  Conservatory,  Frankfort,  and  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  Besides  vocal  exercises,  her 
works  include  cantatas,  two'  piano  quartets,  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  'cello  and  an  opera. 

Herliczka,  Gertrud,  contemporary  Austrian  conduc- 
tor. She  conducted  a  concert  at  Town  Hall,  New  York, 
with  an  orchestra  composed  of  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra;  in  Paris  she 
conducted  performances  of  the  Russian  Ballet  at  the 
Comique. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  so  named  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Victoria  in  1837,  Destroyed  by  fire  in  1867,  it 
was  rebuilt  and  was  used  in  1875  by  Moody  and  Sankey 
for  revival  meetings.  From  1877-87  it  was  important 
for  its  operatic  performances.  Mapleson  began  this 
phase  by  presenting  Tietjens  in  Nornia  and  regular 
Italian  seasons  followed  until  1881.  Important  events 
under  Mapleson  were  the  English  premieres  of  Carmen 
and  Mephistofele.  There  were  also  short  English  sea- 
sons under  Weist-Hill  management.  Wagner's  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  was  given  under  Seidl  in  1882. 
The  events  between  1883  and  1886  were  of  slight  im- 
portance ;  there  were  brief  Italian  and  French  seasons 
under  Hayes  and  Mayer,  respectively.  In  1887 
Mapleson  gave  his  last  Italian  season,  during  which 
Lilli  Lehmann  was  heard  in  Fidelio,  and  Patti  in  La 
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Traviata.  Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  with  her  own  company  in  1890.  The  next  year 
the  building  was  pulled  down. 

Herman,  Adolphe  (real  name  Constant  Hermant), 
French  violinist  and  composer,  born  Douai,  Aug.  16, 
1823 ;  died  at  Paris  in  Mar.  1903 ;  pupil  of  Habenek  and 
Leburne.  His  compositions  include  many  violin  pieces, 
of  which  the  opera  fantasias  are  the  best. 

Herman,  Jan,  Bohemian  pianist,  born  at  Neveklov 
in  1886;  one  of  the  leading  pianists  of  his  country. 
Since  visiting  America,  he  has  been  a  teacher  in  Russia 
and  piano  professor  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He 
played  frequently  with  the  Bohemian  String  Quartette, 
and  has  been  acclaimed  in  London  and  Paris.  His 
playing  is  characterized  by  rhythmic  vigor,  breadth  and 
passion. 

Herman  (Heermann),  Nicolas,  Bohemian  com- 
poser and  cantor,  born  about  1485;  died  May  3,  1561. 
He  composed  chorales  of  which  he  wrote  the  Latin 
texts. 

Herman,  Reinhold  Ludwig,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Prenzlau,  Sept.  21,  1849;  died  there, 
1919;  pupil  of  Ehrlich,  Kiel  and  Stern  and  was  profes- 
sor of  sacred  music  at  the  New  York  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  has  written  operas,  and  toured  with  Lilli 
Lehmann  in  Wagnerian  song  lecture  recitals. 

Hermann  (also  Father  Augustin  Marie,  real  name 
Hermann  Cohen),  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Nov.  10,  1821.  He  became  Liszt's  favorite 
pupil  in  Paris,  who  appointed  him  professor  in  the 
conservatory  founded  by  Liszt  in  Geneva.  At  twenty- 
five,  Cohen  abjured  the  Hebrew  faith  and  became  a 
priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  joining  the  order 
of  the  Barefooted  Friars  and  taking  the  name  of 
Father  Augustin  Marie  and  becoming  a  celebrated 
preacher.  He  composed  a  mass  and  other  church  music. 

Hermann,  E.  Hans  G.,  German  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Aug.  17,  1870;  died  Berlin,  May  18,  1931.  He 
was  double-bassist  and  tuba  player  in  orchestras  at 
Kassel,  Geneva,  Petrograd,  Vienna  and  London  from 
the  time  he  was  eighteen,  and  studied  when  he  could 
affprd  to  with  Rust,  Kretschmer  and  von  Herzogenberg, 
He  then  taught  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conserv- 
atory, Berlin.  He  has  composed  more  than  a  hundred 
songs,  of  which  his  simple  folk  songs,  dramatic  ballades 
and  passionate  love  songs  are  equally  effective.  He 
has  also  composed  instrumental  music. 

Hermann,  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Frankfort,  Feb.  I,  1828;  pupil  of 
David  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  violin  teacher 
there ;  member  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  He  com- 
posed a  trio  for  three  violins  and  chamber  music,  and 
edited  classical  violin  music. 

Hermann,  Jacques,  see  Pidoux,  Madeline. 

Hermann,  Johann  David,  German  piano  virtuoso, 
born  about  1760;  died  Paris,  1846.  He  was  music 
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master  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  composed  piano  con- 
certos and  sonatas. 

Hermann,  Johanna  Miiller,  see  Mutter-Hermann, 
Johanna. 

Hermann,  Karl  August,  Esthonian  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  1851 ;  died  in  1908. 
He  composed  and  edited  vocal  collections  and  encour- 
aged choral  societies  in  Esthonia. 

Hermann,  Matthias,  see  Werrecore  (Werrekoreri), 
Hermann  Matthias. 

Hermann,  Miina,  Esthonian  organist,  voice  teacher, 
and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Ratshof ,  Jan.  28,  1864 ; 
pupil,  of  Homilius  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 
He  composed  and  edited  choral  works. 

Hermann,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Feb.  i,  1904;  pupil  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  and  the 
Academy  for  Church  and  School  Music.  His  works 
include  stage  music,  a  cantata,  a  string  quartet,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Hermann,  Robert,  Swiss  composer,  born  Bern,  Apr. 
29,  1869;  died  Ambach,  Oct.  22,  1912;  pupil  of  the 
Frankfort  Conservatory  and  of  Humperdinck.  He 
abandoned  medicine  for  music,  was  encouraged  by 
Grieg,  and  worked  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  where  his  first 
symphony  and  a  concert  overture  were  brought  out.  A 
composer  of  some  originality  he  produced  numerous 
works  for  orchestra,  strings,  piano  and  voice. 

Hermann,  Tona  von,  Austrian  concert  singer  and 
voice  teacher,  born  at  Vienna  in  1885.  She  taught  at 
the  New  Conservatory  in  Vienna  and  wrote  a  Grammar 
of  Singing. 

Hermann,  the  "Monk  of  Salzburg,"  a  Benedictine 
monk  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Archbishop  Pilgrim  II 
(1365-96).  He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Hermanns,  Hans,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
in  Krefeld,  Mar.  i,  1879;  pupil  of  R.  Laugs,  Scholz 
and  Knorr.  He  wrote  technical  studies  for  the  piano. 

Hermannus  Contractus,  German  musicologist,  born 
Sulgau,  July  18,  1013 ;  died  Alleshausen,  Sept.  24,  1054; 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Vehringen.  He 
studied  at  St.  Gallen  Abbey,  and  became  a  Benedictine 
monk  in  the  Monastery  of  Reichenau.  Of  his  treatises 
on  music,  the  best  known  is  a  chronology  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  1054.  In  one  of  his  two  small 
tracts  appear  an  explanation  of  the  Greek  modes  and  an 
example  of  Hucbald's  notation  of  the  loth  century;  in 
the  other  tract  is  a  key  to  an  original  notation  by  means 
of  Greek  and  Latin  letters. 
Hermant,  Constant,  see  Hermann,  Adolphe. 
Hermes,  Eduard,  German  composer,  born  at  Memel 
in  May  1818;  died  Konigsberg,  1905.  He  composed 
songs,  part-songs  and  male  choruses. 

Hermes,  Johann  Timotheus,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  in  Petznick,  May  31,  1738;  died 
Breslau,  July  24,  1821.  He  wrote  a  study  on  Ditters- 
dorf's  symphonic  works;  his  song  texts  inspired  the 
work  of  J.  A.  Hiller. 
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Hermesdorff,  Michael,  German  organist,  composer 
and  musicologist,  born  Trier,  Mar.  4,  1833;  died  there, 
Jan.  17,  1885;  a  priest  and  organist  at  Trier  Cathedral. 
An  authority  on  Gregorian  church  song,  he  founded  the 
Choral  Society  at  Trier,  composed  masses  and  made 
German  translations  of  Latin  musicological  and  religious 
works. 

Herms,  Adeline,  German  concert  soprano,  born 
Friesack,  Oct.  14,  1862;  died  Grosslichterfelde,  April 
I923  »'  pupil  of  Breidenhoff  and  Oskar  Eichberg. 

Hermstedt,  Johann  Simon,  German  clarinettist,  born 
near  Dresden,  Dec.  29,  1778;  died  Sondershausen,  Aug. 
10,  1846;  pupil  of  Knoblauch  and  Baer.  Spohr  wrote 
a  clarinet  concerto  for  him.  In  1800  he  became  choir- 
master at  Sondershausen.  He  made  improvements  in 
his  instrument  and  wrote  concertos  and  variations  for 
the  clarinet. 

Hernandez,  Julio  A.,  contemporary  Santo  Domin- 
gan  composer. 

Hernandez,  Pablo,  Spanish  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Sargossa,  Jan.  25,  1834;  pupil  of  Meton 
and  Rabanals.  He  held  a  position  as  organist  and  con- 
servatory professor  and  wrote  a  symphony,  organ  works 
and  church  music. 

Hernando,  Rafael  Jose  Maria,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Madrid,  May  31,  1822;  died  about  1867;  pupil 
of  Carnicer.  He  had  several  works  performed  in 
Paris;  in  Madrid  he  engaged  in  several  operatic  ven- 
tures both  as  conductor  and  composer. 

Herner,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  conductor,  mu- 
sic critic  and  composer,  born  Hanover,  Feb.  i,  1870. 
He  has  composed  a  string  quartet,  trumpet  solos,  male 
choruses  and  songs. 

Herner,  Karl,  German  violinist,  born  Rendsbiirg, 
Jan.  23,  1836;  died  Hanover,  July  16,  1906;  pupil  of 
the  Prague  Conservatory  and  of  Joachim  in  Hanover. 
He  composed  overtures,  ballets,  choruses  and  songs. 

Hernried,  Robert  Franz  Richard,  Austrian  com- 
poser, teacher,  music  critic  and  conductor,  born  Vienna, 
Sept.  22,  1883;  pupil  of  R.  Fuchs,  Heuberger,  Mandy- 
czewski,  and  Geiringer.  His  compositions  include  cho- 
ral, operatic  and  instrumental  works. 

Hero,  Stephan,  contemporary  Polish-American  vio- 
linist, born  New  York  City,  1916;  pupil  of  his  father 
and  of  Paul  Stassevitch,  Jacques  Thibaud  and  Louis 
Persinger.  He  made  his  debut  under  Jose  Iturbi 
at  a  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Concert  at 
Lewisohn  Stadium  in  1934.  He  has  given  recitals  and 
appeared  as  soloist  with  several  symphony  orchestras. 

Herodiade,  opera,  libretto  by  Zanardini,  music  by 
Jules  Massenet,  first  produced  in  Brussels  on  Dec.  19, 
1881.  The  story  is:  Phanuel,  an  astrologer,  is  con- 
versing with  some  merchants  in  a  court  of  Herod's 
palace ;  he  is  expostulating  with  them  for  not  expelling 
the  Romans,  when  Salome  enters.  She  tells  the  astrol- 
oger that  she  has  become  a  follower  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, whom  she  met  in  the  desert  after  being  abandoned 
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by  her  mother.  King  Herod  appears  after  she  has  left, 
and  declares  his  love  for  Salome,  but  he  is  interrupted 
by  Herodias,  who  demands  vengeance  upon  John  for 
denouncing  her.  In  a  later  meeting  with  Phanuel, 
Herod  avows  his  intention  of  expelling  the  Romans, 
and  availing  himself  of  John's  influence  in  seizing  the 
throne.  He  urges  the  people  to  rise,  but  they  declare 
their  allegiance  to  Vitellius,  the  Roman  proconsul. 
Herodias  visits  Phanuel  and  asks  him  to  show  her  the 
star  of  the  woman  who  has  stolen  Herod's  love  for 
her ;  he  obeys  her  command,  and  Herodias  vows  venge- 
ance. In  the  meanwhile  the  priests  are  calling  for 
the  death  of  John  and  Herod  refuses  to  save  him. 
John  is  visited  in  prison  by  Salome,  whom  Herod 
has  forgiven;  she  intercedes  for  John's  life,  and 
Herodias  begins  to  relent;  but  when  the  executioner 
appears  with  a  bloody  sword,  Salome  draws  a  dagger 
and  falls  upon  Herodias  who  is  killed  in  spite  of  her 
declaration  that  she  is  Salome's  mother. 

Heroic,  grand,  imposing,  bold,  noble. 

Herold,  Frangois  Joseph,  French  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Soltz,  Mar.  10,  1755;  died  Paris,  Sept. 
I,  1802;  pupil  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  He  composed  harp 
sonatas  and  other  instrumental  music. 

Herold,  Hugo,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Ellefeld,  Feb.  21,  1880 ;  pupil  at  the  Dresden  Conserv- 
atory. His  compositions  include  operettas,  a  singspiel, 
a  symphony,  an  organ  concerto,  choruses  with  and  with- 
out orchestra,  songs,  organ  pieces  and  piano  works. 

Herold,  Jifi,  Czech  violist,  born  Apr.  16,  1875 ;  died 
Prague,  Nov.  13,  1934.  Professor  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory and  a  member  of  the  Czech  (Bohemian) 
String  Quartet. 

Herold,  Karl,  Bohemian  concert  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Rakonitz,  Apr.  16,  1875 1  professor 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He  has  composed  cham- 
ber music,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Herold,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand,  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1791 ;  died  Les  Ternes,  Jan.  19, 
1833.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Franqois  Joseph 
Herold,  a  capable  pianist  of  the  school  of  Emanuel 
Bach  at  Hamburg,  and  composer  of  piano  pieces  and 
chamber  music.  Louis'  musical  talent  manifested  itself 
at  an  early  age,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Hix  Institute, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  study  of  solfeggio 
with  Fetis  and  piano  playing  with  his  godfather,  Louis 
Adam,  father  of  Adolphe  Adam.  In  1806  he  became 
a  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  where  his  teachers 
were  Louis  Adam  in  piano,  Catel  in  harmony,  and 
Mehul  in  composition.  He  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1812  with  a  cantata,  Mile,  de  la  Valliere.  His 
works  composed  while  at  Rome  were  mainly  short,  but 
contain  many  interesting  ideas,  showing  that  Herold 
might  have  done  great  things  in  the  field  of  symphonic 
composition  had  he  cared  to  confine  himself  to  orches- 
tral forms.  But  the  stage  possessed  an  irresistible  at- 
traction for  the  young  composer,  particularly  in  that 
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day  and  age ;  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  make 
his  debut  as  an  opera  composer  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
pianist  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  where  his  relations  with 
the  court  were  most  cordial.  His  first  opera  there  was 
a  success,  but  shortly  afterward  he  left  Italy  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  where  a  number  of  operas  were  pro- 
duced in  rapid  succession,  among  them  La  Clochette 
which  was  full  of  new  ideas  and  possessed  great  origi- 
nality in  instrumentation.  From  1820  to  1827  he  was 
accompanist  at  the  Italian  Opera.  During  this  period 
he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  procure  singers,  and  among  those 
he  brought  back  were  Pasta  and  Galli.  In  1827  he  be- 
came chorusmaster  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  be<*an 
to  write  ballets.  His  most  famous  work  Zampa  was 
first  produced  with  remarkable  success  on  May  3,  1831 ; 
it  was  followed  by  another  important  opera,  Pre  aux 
Clercs,  in  which  he  treated  a  historical  subject  with 
great  dignity  of  musical  expression.  Herold  is  regarded 
as  the  equal  of  Weber  in  dramatic  instinct;  he  also 
proved  himself  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
orchestration.  His  works  include  more  than  twenty 
operas,  five  ballets,  two  symphonies,  three  string  quar- 
tets, three  sonatas  and  many  other  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Herold,  Max,  German  choirmaster  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Rehweiler,  Aug.  27,  1840;  died  Neuendet- 
telsau,  Aug.  7,  1921.  He  wrote  on  liturgical  music. 

Herold,  Paul,  German  concert  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Dec.  n,  1872;  pupil  of  W.  Berger. 
He  is  director  of  his  own  music  school  in  Berlin.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  violin 
pieces  and  instruction  music. 

Herold,  Rudolf  Herbert,  German  composer,  cantor 
and  choral  director,  born  at  Rotschau  in  1893.  He  has 
composed  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  an  oratorio, 
a  requiem,  a  Christmas  cantata,  male  choruses  and 
songs. 

Herold,  Victor,  Swedish  tenor,  born  at  Copenhagen 
in  1877.  On  his  first  appearance  in  London  as  Lohen- 
grin, he  was  acclaimed  as  the  successor  to  Jean  de 
Reszke.  He  was  fortunate,  on  this  occasion,  in  singing 
with  Emmy  Destinn  and  having  Hans  Richter  as  con- 
ductor. This  performance  of  Lohengrin  was  described 
as  the  best  that  London  had  ever  seen. 

Herold,  Vilhelm  Kristoffer,  Danish  tenor  and  im- 
presario, born  Hasle,  Mar.  19,  1865;  studied  with  P. 
Jerndorf  and  L.  Rosenf  eld ;  director  of  the  Royal  Thea- 
ter in  Copenhagen,  1922-24. 

Heroldt,  Bruno,  German  church  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  Plauen,  Feb.  4,  1910.  He  studied  in  Leip- 
zig, and  has  composed  a  Reformation  cantata,  choruses, 
a  string  trio,  piano  pieces  and  organ  works. 

Heron-Allen,  Edward,  see  Allen,  Edward  Heron. 

Heron  of  Alexandria,  around  100  B.C.  He  wrote 
on  the  water-organ  of  Ktesibios,  an  Alexandrian  me- 
chanic who  invented  the  instrument  about  170  B.C. 
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Heroux,  Franz,  ipth  century  violinist,  pianist  and 
composer;  member  of  the  orchestra  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main.  He  wrote  piano  pieces. 

Herrando,  Jose,  i8th  century  Spanish  violinist  and 
composer ;  member  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, Madrid.  He  wrote  a  violin  method  and  composed 
eighteen  Spanish  minuets  and  chamber  music. 

Herrer  (Herrerius),  R.  P.  Michael,  German  motet 
composer  and  compiler,  born  at  Munich  about  1576. 
He  edited  an  important  collection  of  works  by  Italian 
composers. 

Herreshoff,  Constance,  contemporary  American 
composer.  She  has  written,  a  song  cycle,  The  Beloved 
Stranger,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  given 
special  attention. 

Herrig,  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  bassoon- 
ist and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  24,  1889.  He 
has  composed  ballets,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music 
and  choruses. 

Herringman,  Henry,  English  printer  of  musical 
works,  1650-89. 

Herrmann,  Alfred,  German  composer,  born  Stendal, 
Sept.  5,  1867;  died  Tangermiinde,  Jan.  28,  1909.  He 
composed  more  than  three  hundred  pieces,  including 
overtures,  fantasias,  potpourris  and  many  dances  and 
marches. 

Herrmann,  Bernhard,  American  composer,  born  at 
New  York  City  in  1911 ;  pupil  at  the  Juilliard  Gradu- 
ate School.  He  has  conducted  the  New  Chamber 
Orchestra  and  has  been  active  in  radio,  promoting 
works  by  American  composers.  Numerous  composi- 
tions of  his  have  been  broadcast  over  the  leading  sta- 
tions; several  were  written  particularly  for  broadcast- 
ing. His  orchestral  works  include  a  Sinfonietta  for 
string  orchestra,  Nocturne  and  Scherzo,  a  Currier 
and  Ives  Suite,  The  Skating  Rink,  orchestral  vari- 
ations on  Deep  River  and  Water  Boy,  a  symphony, 
a  violin  concerto,  Prelude  to  "Anathema,"  Aubade,  a 
string  quartet  and  ballet  music  for  The  Body  Beautiful 
He  has  also  composed  a  dramatic  cantata,  Moby  Dick; 
and  the  following  radio  melodramas  for  speaker  and 
orchestra:  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,  Cynara,  The 
Shropshire  Lad  and  The  City  of  Brass. 

Herrman,  Eduard,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Oberrotiveil,  Dec.  18,  1850;  died  at  Miami,  Fla., 
Apr.  24,  1937 ;  pupil  of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  and 
of  Joachim  and  Kiel  in  Berlin;  concertmaster  of  the 
Hamburg  opera  orchestra  and  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra 
in  Leningrad.  In  1881,  with  Schenck,  Lillienthal  and 
Hauser,  he  formed  in  New  York  a  quartet  which  gave 
annual  performances  of  all  Beethoven's  quartets.  He 
composed  violin  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Herrmann,  Emil  Alfred,  German  composer,  born 
Mar.  17,  1871.  He  has  composed  stage  music,  over- 
tures, orchestral  suites,  choruses  and  songs. 

Herrmann,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
APr-  9,  1903;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Hochschule  and 


Leipzig  University.    He  has  composed  songs,  dances 
and  marches. 

Herrmann,  Friedrich,  German  violist  and  violinist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Frankfort,  Feb.  I,  1828; 
died  Leipzig,  Sept.  27,  1907;  pupil  of  David,  Haupt- 
mann  and  Mendelssohn  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
Among  his  compositions  are  symphonies,  a  quartette 
for  wind  instruments  and  string  music.  He  edited 
Peters'  and  Augener's  publications  of  classical  works 
for  stringed  instruments. 
Herrmann,  Gebriider,  see  Zeugheer,  Jakob. 
Herrmann,  Georg  (George  Armin),  German  vocal 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Bruns- 
wick, Nov.  10,  1871.  He  has  written  books  on  sing- 
ing and  on  musical  aesthetics. 

Herrmann,  Gottfried,  German  violinist  and  pianist, 
born  Sondershausen,  May  15,  1808,  died  Lubeck, 
June  6,  1878;  pupil  of  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  He 
composed  operas,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Herrmann,  Giinter,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Aug.  29,  1914;  son  of  Karl  Herrmann.  He 
has  composed  for  the  piano. 

Herrmann,  Heinrich,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  22,  1927.  He 
has  composed  dances  and  marches. 

Herrmann,  Hugo,  composer,  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Ravensburg,  Apr.  19,  1896;  pupil  of 
W.  Gmeindl  and  Schreker.  Among  his  works  are 
songs,  choral,  instrumental  and  operatic  compositions 
and  chamber  music. 

Herrmann,  Josef,  German  music  publisher,  com- 
poser and  arranger,  born  Jan.  31,  1888.  He  publishes 
in  Munich  and  has  composed  entertainment  music. 

Herrmann,  Karl,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
Mainz,  Jan.  18,  1876;  pupil  (of  Hans  Becker)  and 
teacher  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  violist  in  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  His  compositions  for  viola 
include  variations. 

Herrmann,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Aug.  23,  1882;  studied  with  Natalie  Duesberg,  Bohm, 
Max  Jentsch,  and  Otto  Muller.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  choral,  piano,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Herrmann,  Kurt,  German  concert  pianist  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Annaberg,  May  24,  1900;  assistant  to 
R.  Teichmiiller  at  Leipzig.  He  has  written  treatises  on 
the  piano. 

Herrmann,  Willy,  German  composer,  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  choirmaster,  born  in  Griinberg,  Dec. 
14,  1868;  pupil  of  Humperdinck.  His  compositions  are 
for  violin,  for  piano  and  for  chorus;  he  has  edited 
vocal  collections. 

Herschel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  famous  German 
astronomer,  born  in  Hanover,  Nov.  15,  1738;  died 
near  Windsor,  Eng.,  Aug.  23,  1822.  Son  of  a  mili- 
tary musician,  he  entered  the  band  of  the  Hanoverian 
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guards  as  oboist  and  went  with  that  regiment  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  became  organist  of  Halifax  parish 
church.  Studying  astronomy  in  his  leisure,  he  con- 
structed the  great  "HerscheF  telescope  and  discovered 
the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  appointed  Astronomer 
Royal  and  gave  up  his  musical  pursuits.  He  wrote  a 
symphony  and  two  concertos  for  wind  instruments. 

Herschel,  Jakob,  violinist  and  composer,  brother  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Herschel,  died  at  Hanover  in  1792. 
He  wrote  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Hersee,  Rose,  English  operatic  soprano,  born  1845 1 
died  Wimbledon,  Nov.  26,  1924. 

Hersent,  Simone,  French  violinist,  born  St.  Jean 
d'Augely,  Aug.  18,  1895;  Prix  d'honneur  for  violin, 
Paris  Conservatory,  1917. 

Hershey,  Sara,  see  Eddy,  Sara. 

Herstrich  (Ger.),  hither-stroke,  down-bow  on  the 
'cello  and  double-bass. 

Hertel,  Albert,  German  composer  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Plauen,  Apr.  23,  1880;  pupil  at  the  Institute 
for  Church  Music  and  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He 
has  composed  choruses,  a  string  trio  and  piano  pieces. 

Hertel,  Hans  (Johann),  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Feb.  5,  1896.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and 
has  composed  operettas,  dances  and  marches. 

Hertel,  Johann  Christian,  German  gambist,  born 
in  Sweden  in  1699;  died  at  Strelitz  in  Oct.,  1754;  pupil 
of  Kaufmann  and  E.  C.  Hesse.  He  was  first  violin  at 
Eisenach  court  chapel  and  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  He  wrote  a  number  of  instrumental  compo- 
sitions of  which  a  few  were  published. 

Hertel,  Johann  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  pianist, 
composer  and  author,  born  Eisenach,  Oct.  9,  1727; 
died  Schwerin,  June  14,  1789;  son  and  pupil  of 
Johann  Christian  Hertel  and  violin  pupil  of  Benda.  He 
held  positions  in  Ducal  employ  as  concertmaster  and 
secretary.  His  compositions  include  eight  oratorios 
concerned  with  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  symphonies 
and  ^  piano  sonatas.  He  also  compiled  a  collection  of 
musical  writings. 

Hertel,  Julius,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Lobnitz,  Apr.  29,  1857.  He  composed  overtures,  songs, 
a  quartet,  a  mandolin  method  and  a  xylophone  method. 

Hertel,  Karl,  German  violin  virtuoso,  born  Berlin, 
Mar.  13,  1784;  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1868.  He  was  in 
the  royal  service  at  Berlin. 

Hertel,  Peter  Ludwig,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Apr.  21,  1817;  died  there,  June  13, 
1899;  pupil  of  Greulich,  Rietz,  Schneider  and  Marx. 
His  compositions  include  symphonies,  overtures  and 
ballet  music. 

Hertha,  composer,  died  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  15,  1913. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  conducted  a  performance  of 
his  Grand  Mass  with  chorus,  solos,  orchestra  and  organ. 
His  first  opera  Helfrid  was  performed  in  Graz,  1890. 
In  1898  Richard  Strauss  introduced  another  of  his 
works  at  the  Munich  Court  Theatre, 


Herther,  F.  (pen  name  of  Hermann  Gunther) 

German  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  18,  1824;  died 
there,  Feb.  13,  1871.  He  wrote  an  opera  which  \vas 
produced  in  Berlin. 

Hertog,  Hermann  Johann  den,  Dutch  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Haarlemmermeer,  Mar.  13,  1872. 
He  has  written  choruses,  including  the  Song  'of  the 
Netherlands,  and  songs,  some  with  orchestra. 

Hertoghs,  Benedikt,  see  Duds,  Benedictus. 

Hertz,  Alfred,  German  conductor,  born  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  July  15,  1872;  pupil  at  the  Frankfort  Gym- 
nasium, and  then  at  the  Raff  Conservatory  with"  A. 
Urspruch;  conductor  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Altenburg, 
the  State  Theatre,  Baunen-Eberfeld,  and  the  State 
Theatre,  Breslau.  In  1902  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  conducted  Wagner  operas  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan for  thirteen  consecutive  seasons.  He  also  con- 
ducted many  first  productions,  including  the  first 
Parsifal  performance  outside  of  Bayreuth,  and  all 
works  of  American  composers.  In  1915  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  San  Francisco  orchestra. 

Hertz,  Michael,  Polish  composer  and  piano  teacher, 
born  Warsaw,  Sept.  28,  1844;  pupil  of  Reinecke', 
Moscheles,  Wenzel,  and  Richter.  He  composed  vocal, 
operatic,  choral  and  orchestral  works  and  works  for 
piano. 

Hertzberg,  Rudolf  von,  German  choir  director  and 
editor,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  6,  1818 ;  died  there,  Nov.  24, 
l893J  pup1'1  of  Berger  and  Dehn.  He  succeeded  Franz 
Commer  as  editor  of  a  collection  of  sacred  music. 

Herunterstrich  (Ger.) ,  the  "down-bow"  on  the  violin 
or  any  other  bowed  instrument. 

Herve  (Florimond  Ronger),  French  composer,  born 
near  Arras,  June  30,  1825 ;  died  Paris,  Nov.  4,  1892. 
He  opened  a  small  theatre  for  the  production  of  panto- 
mimes, and  musical  comediettas,  and  from  these  slight 
beginnings  he  developed  the  light  French  operetta. 
Later  he  was  connected  with  other  theaters  in  France 
and  in  London.  Besides  piano  pieces  and  songs,  he 
wrote  over  fifty  operettas  which  were  eclipsed  by  those 
of  Offenbach. 

Hervelois,  Louis  de  Caix  d',  see  Caix  d'Hervelois, 
Louis  de. 

Hervey,  Arthur,  Irish  composer  and  writer,  born 
Paris,  Jan.  26,  1855;  died  London,  Mar.  10,  1922; 
pupil  of  Tours  and  Marlois.  He  was  critic  for  two 
London  papers.  His  compositions  included  an  opera, 
overtures,  tone-poems  and  songs.  He  was  the  author 
of  Masters  of  French  Music,  French  Music  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  biographies  of  Bruneau,  Liszt 
and  Saint-Saens. 

Herwegh,  Marcel,  Swiss-French  violinist,  teacher, 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Zurich,  May  14, 
1858;  pupil  of  Edward  Singer.  He  wrote  on  violin 
interpretation  and  edited  Leclair's  twelve  violin  con- 
certos. 
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Herz,  Egon,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Breslau,  Oct.  21,  1885.  He  has  composed  operettas. 

Herz,  Heinrich,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Jan.  6,  1806;  died  Paris,  Jan.  5,  1888;  pupil  of 
Hiinten,  Reicha  and  others.  At  his  first  concert  in 
London,  Moscheles  and  Cramer  played  duets  with  him. 
Later  he  toured  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  He  went  into  the  piano  manufacturing 
business  in  Paris.  Of  his  numerous  compositions, 
which  Schumann  frequently  derided,  only  his  etudes 
and  a  piano  method  survive  him. 

Herz,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Munich,  June  20,  1908.  He  studied  at  the  Munich 
Academy  and  has  composed  operettas,  stage  music, 
Christmas  music  and  a  dance  suite. 

Herz,  Jacques  Simon,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Frankfort,  Dec.  31,  1794;  died  Nice,  Jan.  27, 
1880.  His  compositions  include  a  horn  sonata,  violin 
sonatas,  a  piano  quintet  and  pieces  for  piano. 

Herz,  Josef,  Bohemian  blind  organist  and  composer, 
born  Prague,  July  28,  1869;  pupil  of  Labers.  He  di- 
rects his  own  music  school  in  Vienna.  His  compo- 
sitions include  synagogue  music,  choruses  and  children's 
songs. 

Herz,  Maria,  German  composer,  born  Cologne,  Aug. 
19,  1878;  piano  pupil  of  M.  Pauer,  pupil  in  theory  of 
Othegraven  and  H.  H.  Wetzler.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude a  piano  concerto,  a  string  quartet  and  songs  with 
various  accompaniments;  she  has  edited  Bach's  Giac- 
cona  for  string  quartet. 

Herzberg,  Anton,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Tarnow, 
June  4,  1825 ;  pupil  of  Bochlet  and  Preyer  in  Vienna. 
His  tours  took  him  to  Prussia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy, 
France,  Holland  and  England.  He  wrote  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  salon  music. 

Herzberg,  Max  Meyer,  American  composer,  pianist, 
organist,  conductor  and  music  teacher,  born  New  York 
City,  Oct.  31,  1882;  pupil  of  Raphael  Joseffy  and  Max 
Spicker.  A  well-known  accompanist,  he  composed 
string  quartets,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Herzberg,  Wilhelm,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Kiistrin,  Oct.  18,  1819;  died  there,  Nov.  14,  1847. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach  and  won  several  medals 
at  the  Academy  of  Art,  Berlin.  His  accidental  death 
ended  a  career  of  great  promise.  He  left  in  manu- 
script an  opera,  an  oratorio,  symphonies,  violin  con- 
certos, chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Herzeele,  Frangois  van,  see  Van  Herzeele,  Frangois. 

Herzfeld,  Conrado,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  1845  >  Puptt  of  Feschner  and  Brest.  He 
toured  America.  In  Buenos  Aires  he  founded  the  Con- 
servatory La  Capital  in  1899.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  music,  songs  and  marches. 

Herzfeld,  Victor  von,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pressburg,  Oct.  8, 1856;  died  Budapest,  Feb. 
30,  1920.  He  won  prizes  for  violin  playing  and  com- 
position at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  the  Beetho- 
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ven  prize  in  1884.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Hubay 
Quartet.  Among  his  compositions  are  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Herzig  (Ger.),  hearty,  heartily. 

Herzig,  Franz,  German  pianist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Wiinschelburg,  Aug.  13,  1866;  pupil 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  He  has  produced  a  suite 
and  other  orchestral  music,  masses,  choruses  and  songs, 
and  a  school  song  book. 

Herzka,  Siegmund,  Hungarian  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher;  born  at  Szeged  in  1843;  died  at  Vienna 
in  March,  1917 ;  pupil  of  Marmontel,  Ambroise  Thomas 
and  Berlioz.  He  composed  operatic  works. 

Herzlieb,  Franz,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Gratz  about  1797;  died  there  in  1860.  His  instru- 
ments, which  follow  the  models  of  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius,  but  with  lower  arching,  are  of  good  tone. 

Herzmann,  Emil,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Magdeburg,  Mar.  9,  1905;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  and  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem,  an  over- 
ture, chamber  music  and  songs. 

Herzog,  Benedikt,  see  Ducts,  Benedictus. 

Herzog,  Emilie,  Swiss  soprano,  born  Ermatingen, 
1859;  died  Aarburg,  Sept.  16,  1923;  pupil  of  Glogg- 
ner  at  the  Zurich  School  of  Music.  Her  debut  took 
place  at  Munich.  Later  she  was  engaged  for  the  Berlin 
court  opera,  where  she  became. famous  as  an  interpreter 
of  Mozart.  She  made  extended  tours  of  Germany 
and  held  an  important  place  as  teacher  in  Berlin. 

Herzog,  Friedrich  W.,  German  writer  on  music, 
born  Oldenburg,  Mar.  3,  1902;  pupil  of  W.  Gurlitt, 
Muller-Blattaus  and  Volbach.  He  has  been  editor  of 
the  musical  periodical  "Die  Musik."  His  writings  in- 
clude a  life  of  Wilhelm  Backhaus  and  What  is  German 
Music  ? 

Herzog,  Johann  Georg,  German  cantor  and  organist, 
born  Schmolz,  Bavaria,  Sept.  6,  1822;  died  Munich, 
Feb.  2,  1909;  pupil  of  Bodenschatz.  He  wrote  organ 
music  for  the  church  services  and  an  organ  method. 

Herzog,  Sigmund,  Hungarian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Budapest,  June  13,  1868;  graduate  of  Vienna 
Conservatory,  pupil  of  Joseffy.  He  has  concertized 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  edited  many  technical 
works,  among  them,  the  Art  of  Octave  Playing. 

Herzogenberg,  Elizabeth  von,  ipth  century  Ger- 
man composer,  wife  of  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg. 
She  composed  numerous  works  for  the  piano. 

Herzogenberg,  Heinrich  von,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Graz,  June  10,  1843;  died  Wiesbaden, 
Oct.  9,  1900;  pupil  of  Dessoff.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bach  Society  in  Leipzig.  He  suc- 
ceeded Kiel  as  professor  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Normal 
School  of  Music.  His  compositions  show  a  trace  of  the 
influence  of  Brahms,  but  not  enough  to  destroy  its 
individuality.  His  works  cover  a  wide  range,  includ- 
ing symphonies,  cantatas,  pieces  for  two  pianos,  cham- 


HESDIX— HESS-SCHROEDER  QUARTET 


her  music,  songs,  piano  and  violin  and  piano  and  'cello 
sonatas,  organ  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Hesdin,  Pierre,  French  composer  and  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  Henry  II  of  France,  1547-59. 

Heseltine,  James,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  Durham,  June  20,  1763. 

Heseltine,  Philip,  English  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser, born  Oct.  30,  1894;  died  London,  Dec.  17,  1930. 
He  has  edited  Elizabethan  and  other  old  songs,  and 
has  published  his  own  works,  chiefly  songs,  under  the 
pseudonym,  Peter  Warleck.  He  gave  concerts  in  Lon- 
don including  all  kinds  of  music  from  the  string  fan- 
tasies of  Purcell  to  the  new  works  of  Bernard  Van 
Dieren.  He  has  arranged  many  of  Delius's  orchestral 
works  for  piano  and  has  written  a  book  on  Delius. 
His  compositions  include  a  cycle  for  tenor,  flute,  Eng- 
lish horn  and  string  quartet,  and  a  few  instrumental 
works. 

Hesketh,  Thomas  Earle,  English  violin  maker, 
born  at  Manchester  in  1866.  He  studied  with  J.  R. 
Chanot,  and  then  established  his  own  workshop  at 
Manchester,  where  he  copied  Italian  models  success- 
fully, using  a  fine  varnish. 

Heskett,  H.,  contemporary  English  violin  maker, 
born  England.  He  went  to  America,  where  he  set  up 
his  own  business  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  about  1890, 
making  good  instruments  and  inventing  an  original  peg 
system. 

•Hespel,  Pierre  Joseph,  igth  century  Belgian  com- 
poser, born  Tournay ;  musical  director  in  the  cathedral 
of  his  native  town  and  conductor  of  a  choral  society. 
His  unaccompanied  choruses  became  exceedingly  popu- 
lar in  Belgium ;  he  wrote  an  enormous  quantity  of  other 
music,  including  fifty-five  sacred  pieces  with  orchestra 
or  organ,  one  hundred  romances  and  vocal  melodies, 
sixty  piano  pieces  and  twenty  'cello  pieces. 

Hess,  Alfred,  American  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
New  York,  May  23,  1868.  For  many  years  he  was 
first  concertmaster  at  the  Frankfort-on-Main  Opera, 
a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  and  director  of  the 
symphony  concerts  there. 

Hess,  Charles  Leon,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Lorient,  Jan.  28,  1844;  pupil  of  Chauvet;  wrote 
a  comic  opera,  a  psalm  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
twenty  other  psalms  and  an  orchestral  suite. 

Hess,  Jean  Charles,  French  composer,  born  1876  ; 
died  Paris,  Apr.,  1900.  He  composed  piano  pieces 
and  transcriptions. 

Hess,  Joachim,  Dutch  organist  and  carilloneur  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Gouda,  Holland,  from  1766  to  1810. 
He  was  the  writer  of  several  valuable  works  on  the 
history  of  the  organ. 

Hess,  Joseph  Felix,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Isenburg,  Nov.  16,  1892.  He  studied  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  became  a  theatre  con- 
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ductor  in  various  towns.  His  compositions  include 
operettas,  Christmas  music,  a  symphonic  fantasie  and 
songs. 

Hess,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Heddesheim, 
Mannheim,  July  7,  1840;  died  Dresden,  Sept.  i,  1897! 
His  compositions  include  entr'acte  music  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  choral  works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Hess,  Karl,  Swiss  organist  and  composer,  born  Basel, 
Mar.  23,  1859;  died  Bern>  Feb-  X9>  T912-  After  study- 
ing with  several  teachers  in  his  native  city,  he  became'a 
pupil  of  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Papperitz  at  Leip- 
zig. His  compositions  include  church  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Hess,  Ludwig,  German  tenor,  lieder  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Marburg,  Mar.  23,  1877;  pupil  of  Vidal  at 
Milan.  Beginning  a  brilliant  career  as  a  concert  artist, 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  manner  of  singing  Bach's 
works  and  was  also  an  early  and  zealous  apostle  of 
Hugo  Wolf.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  modern  composers  such  as  Strauss, 
Hausegger,  Reger,  H.  Hermann. 

Hess,  Myra,  English  pianist,  born  Hampstead,  near 
London,  Feb.  25,  1890;  pupil  of  Tobias  Matthay  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Her  debut  took  place 
in  London  with  Beethoven's  concerto  in  G,  conducted 
by  Thomas  Beecham.  Orchestral,  concert  and  chamber 
music  appearances  followed.  She  toured  Holland,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  always 
with  outstanding  success.  Her  high  reputation  has  been 
gained  chiefly  through  her  excellent  rendering  of  the 
sonatas  of  Scarlatti,  the  Well  Tempered  Clavichord  of 
Bach  and  the  concertos  of  Mozart. 

Hess,  Otto,  German  opera  conductor,  born  Munich, 
Oct.  16,  1871;  died  there,  Nov.  8,  1920;  studied  in 
Milan ;  conducted  at  the  Munich  Court  Opera. 

Hess,  Theodore,  see  Halton,  Theodore. 

Hess,  Willy,  German  violinist,  born  Mannheim, 
July  14,  1859;  pupil  at  first  of  his  father.  He  visited 
America  in  1865,  where  he  continued  his  studies  and 
was  engaged  to  tour  the  United  States  with  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1872  and  toured  the  various  musical  cen- 
ters on  the  Continent.  Later  he  studied  under  Joachim 
in  Berlin  for  two  years.  In  1904  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica and  succeeded  Kneisel  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Hess  is  distinguished  both  as  a  soloist  and 
as  a  player  of  chamber  music. 

Hess  de  Calve,  Gustav,  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  at  Pesth  in  1784;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Charkov;  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  Russian  theory 
books. 

Hess-Schroeder  Quartet,  organized  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1908  by  Willy  Hess,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Alwyn  Schroeder, 
'cellist  of  both  this  orchestra  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 


HESSE— HEUBERGER 


\.  Theodorowicz,  the  2nd  violinist,  was  a  confrere  of 
Schroeder  in  both  organizations  and  Ferir,  the  violist, 
had  also  played  for  many  years  with  the  orchestra. 

Hesse,  Adolf  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Breslati,  Aug.  30,  1809;  died  there,  Aug. 
;,  1863 ;  pupil  of  Hummel,  Rinck  and  Spohr.  He  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Bernhardins, 
Breslau,  in  1831,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
lite.  He  visited  Paris  in  1844  and  played  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  organ  at  St.  Eustache,  astonishing  the 
Parisians  by  his  pedal  work.  His  compositions  include 
an  oratorio,  cantatas,  symphonies,  chamber  music  and 
organ  pieces. 

Hesse,  Alexander  Friedrich,  Landgrave  of,  blind 
German  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Jan.  25,  1863; 
pupil  of  Rubner,  Kleugel,  Urspruch,  Herzogenberg, 
Joachim,  Bruch,  Weingartner,  Draeseke  and  Faure. 
His  compositions  include  chamber  music,  vocal  music 
with  orchestra,  and  a  mass. 

Hesse,  Ernst  Christian,  German  gambist,  born 
Grossgottern,  Thuringia,  Apr.  14,  1676;  died  Darm- 
stadt, May  1 6,  1762.  He  went  to  Paris  to  perfect 
himself  on  his  chosen  instrument,  later  touring  all  the 
musical  centers  of  Europe. 

Hesse,  Ernst  Ludwig,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  born 
Darmstadt,  Nov.  25,  1868 ;  composed  songs. 

Hesse,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Dessau,  June  4,  1848;  died  there,  Mar.  9,  1918. 
He  was  an  organist  and  singing  teacher,  and  founded  a 
singing  society.  His  compositions  include  male  and 
female  choruses,  some  with  orchestra,  and  songs;  he 
has  also  edited  school  song  books  and  hymns. 

Hesse,  Julius,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  2,  1823;  died 
Berlin,  Apr.  5,  1881 ;  the  originator  of  a  new  measure- 
ment for  piano  keys,  which  he  successfully  introduced. 
He  also  published  a  book,  System  des  Klavierspiels. 

Hesse,  Kurt,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Jan.  4,  1909.  He  is  a  concert  pianist  and 
Conservatory  teacher  in  Dresden,  and  has  composed  an 
orchestral  bolero  and  songs. 

Hesse,  Ludwig  Christian,  German  gambist,  son  of 
Ernst  Christian  Hesse,  born  at  Darmstadt ;  took  lessons 
from  his  father  and  became,  like  him,  one  of  the  great- 
est players  of  that  instrument.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Hesse,  Max,  German  music  publisher  at  Leipzig, 
born  Sondershausen,  Feb.  18,  1858;  died  Leipzig,  Nov. 
24,  1907- 

Hesse,  Moritz,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  German  com- 
poser and  patron  of  music,  born  May  25,  1572;  died 
Eschwege,  Mar.  14,  1632 ;  Heinrich  Schtitz  studied  in 
Venice  through  his  assistance.  His  works  include  mag- 
nificats, Lutheran  song  books,  madrigals,  psalms,  an 
eight-voice  Hosanna,  and  villanelles. 

Hesse,  Wilhelm  IV,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  German 
composer,  born  1629;  composed  instrumental  suites 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cassel  manuscript. 


Hesse,  William,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  Amster- 
dam, Oct.  9,  1898.  His  works  include  'cello  studies. 

Hesse-Lilienberg,  Davida  Augusta,  Swedish  oper- 
atic and  concert  soprano ;  born  Gafle,  Jan.  29,  1877.  She 
made  her  debut  as  Zerlina  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Stock- 
holm, in  1904,  and  later  studied  in  Berlin. 

Hesse-Sprotte,  Mme.,  Bohemian  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Prague,  Oct.  7,  1871.  She  studied  with  Marches! 
and  Hahlfeldt,  made  her  operatic  debut  in  Germany 
in  1893,  and  sanS  m  the  lading  European  cities,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  she  was  soloist  with 
large  orchestras. 

Hesselberg,  Edouard  Gregory,  Russian  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Riga,  May  3,  1870,  pupil  of 
Rubinstein.  He  went  to  America  in  1892,  where  he 
has  held  positions  as  teacher  at  various  schools  and  col- 
leges. His  compositions  include  orchestral  works,  violin 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hesser,  Ernest  George,  American  music  educator, 
born  Crestline,  O.,  Feb.  25,  1883;  became  director  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  in  1930. 

Hessler,  Gustaf  Emil,  Swedish  composer,  clarinet- 
ist and  military  band  conductor ;  born  Stockholm,  Feb. 

23,  1873- 

Hessmann,  Franz,  Czech  violinist,  was  known  in 
Prague  about  1770  as  the  greatest  living  Bohemian 
violinist. 

Hetsch,  Karl  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  pianist, 
violinist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Stuttgart,  Apr. 
26,  1806;  died  Mannheim,  June  28,  1872;  pupil  of 
Abeille  and  Weiss.  His  compositions  include  an  opera, 
symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Hetsch,  Louis,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Stuttgart,  Apr.  26,  1806;  died  Mannheim,  June  28, 
1872.  His  works  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  in- 
strumental, and  chamber  music  works. 

Hetschko,  Alfred,  Austrian  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Biala,  Bielitz,  Aug.  24,  1896.  He  has 
directed  in  Lemberg,  Graudenz  and  Posen-Pomerellen. 
and  has  composed  male  choruses. 

Hetzel,  Moritz,  German  music  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Stassfurt,  Sept.  12,  1850;  died  Mannheim, 
Sept.  19,  1900 ;  directed  at  the  court  theater  in  Mann- 
heim. His  compositions  include  chamber  music  and 
violin  pieces. 

Heuberger,  Jenny,  German  singer,  song  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  Cassel,  July  13,  1831. 

Heuberger,  Richard  Franz  Joseph,  German  com- 
poser, born  Graz,  Styria,  June  18,  1850 ;  died  Vienna, 
Oct.  28,  1914.  He  occupied  positions  as  chorusmaster 
in  Vienna,  also  as  conductor  of  choral  organizations, 
later  becoming  professor  in  the  conservatory,  also  mu- 
sic critic  and  correspondent  for  several  daily  and  musi- 
cal papers.  His  compositions  include  operas,  ballets, 
cantatas,  symphonies  and  other  large  works.  He  wrote 
a  biography  of  Schubert,  and  issued  a  new  revision  of 
Cherubini's  great  work  on  counterpoint. 
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Heubner,  Konrad,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Apr.  8,  1860;  died  Koblenz,  June  6,  1905;  studied 
under  Riemann,  Nottebohm,  Wiillner,  Nicode  and 
others.  He  held  several  musical  posts  of  importance, 
and  his  works  include  overtures,  a  violin  concerto,  a 
symphony,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Heudier,  Antoine  Frangois,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1782.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Gavinies,  and  later  became  orchestra  leader  at  the 
Young  Artists'  Theater,  Paris.  His  compositions  in- 
clude stage  pieces,  ballets,  chamber  music,  and  a  violin 
concerto. 

Heuer,  Gustav,  German  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic,  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Wismar,  Nov.  16, 
1875 ;  pupil  of  Hopfe.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  orchestral,  dramatic,  and  instrumental  works. 

Heugel,  Hans,  German  composer  of  church  music 
and  conductor  at  Cassel,  about  1535-63. 

Heugel,  Johann,  i6th  century  German  composer  of 
motets  and  psalms. 

Heugel  et  Cie,  French  music  publishing  house, 
founded  by  Jacques  Leopold  Heugel,  born  at  La 
Rochelle  in  1815 ;  died  Paris,  Nov.  13,  1883.  Its  cata~ 
logue  contains  treatises  and  methods  by  Cherubini, 
Baillot,  Crescentini,  Stamaty,  Marmontel,  Faure, 
Dubois  and  others  used  in  the  Paris  Conservatory,  also 
numerous  compositions  by  Delibes,  Massenet,  Reger, 
Lalo,  Charpentier  and  many  others.  A  famous  musi- 
cal periodical,  "Le  Menestrel"  was  also  founded  by 
Jacques  Leopold  Heugel. 

Heuken,  Hans  Jakob,  German  pianist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Krefeld,  1904;  pupil  of 
Hans  Lang.  His  compositions  include  choruses,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Heuler,  Raimund,  German  composer,  voice  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  choral  conductor,  born 
in  Speicherz,  Nov.  2,  1872;  died  Wiirzburg,  Nov.  25, 
1932.  He  studied  in  Nuremberg,  composed  choral 
works  for  the  church  service,  and  wrote  on  voice  teach- 
ing. 

Heumann,  Hans,  German  song  composer,  born  at 
Leipzig  in  1870.  His  works  include  over  one  hundred 
songs. 

Heumann,  Hans  A.,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Augsburg,  Sept.  i,  1905.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  choruses  and  salon  music. 

Heure  espagnole,  L'  ("The  Spanish  Hour"), 
grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Franc  Nohain,  music 
by  Maurice  Ravel,  first  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique 
in  Paris  on  May  19,  1911.  The  story  is:  The  clock- 
maker  Torquemada's  wife,  Concepcion,  has  many 
lovers;  when  the  muleteer  Ramiro  enters  the  store, 
Torquemada  asks  him  to  mind  the  store,  while  he  goes 
away  to  fix  the  town  clock.  Then'  his  wife's  lovers, 
Gonsalvo  and  Inigo,  arrive;  they  are  hidden  in  two 
grandfather  clocks,  which  Ramiro,  at  the  request  of 
Concepcion,  carries  upstairs  without  knowing  their  con- 
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tents.  Concepcion  is  attracted  to  Ramiro  by  his 
strength,  and  bids  him  follow  her ;  they  leave  the  two 
would-be  lovers  in  the  clocks,  but  when  Torquemada 
arrives  home,  he  releases  them  and  all  five  join  in  a 
merry  quintet. 

Heurteur,  Guillaume  le,  early  i6th  century  French 
composer  of  church  music. 

Heuschkel,  Johann  Peter,  German  composer,  oboist, 
organist  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Harras,  Meiningen; 
died  Biberich-on-Rhine,  Dec.  5,  1853. 

Heuser,  Ernst,  German  composer,  pianist,  teacher, 
and  conductor,  born  Elberf eld,  Apr.  9,  1863 ;  pupil  of 
Seiss,  Hiller,  Wiillner,  Liszt,  and  Nicode.  His  composi- 
tions include  vocal,  orchestral,  instrumental,  choral,  and 
operatic  works. 

Heuss,  Alfred  Valentin,  German  music  critic, 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  composer,  born  Chur, 
Jan.  27,  1877;  died  Leipzig,  July  9,  1934;  pupil  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory,  later  at  Munich,  and  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  where  he  studied  musicology 
under  Kretschmar.  He  was  music  critic  for  several 
papers  and  periodicals  and  has  written  valuable  analyses 
of  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Liszt  and  others,  also 
program  books  for  the  Bach  Festivals  at  Leipzig. 

Heusser,  Hans,  Swiss  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Zurich,  Aug.  8,  1892.  His  compositions  in- 
clude dances,  marches,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Heussner,  Amalie,  see  Nikisch,  Amalie. 

Heve,  Alphonse  d',  see  Eve,  Alphonse  d'. 

Hewitt,  James,  English  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1770;  died  in  New  York,  1827.  After 
acquiring  some  reputation  in  London,  he  went  to  New 
York  in  1792,  and  became  concertmaster  for  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Old  American  Company.  Among  his  works 
are  a  "battle"  overture,  the  opera  Tammany,  and  a 
setting  of  Collins'  ode  on  The  Passions,  the  first  melo- 
drama written  in  America. 

Hewitt,  John  Hill,  American  musician,  born  New 
York,  July  n,  1801 ;  died  in  1890;  eldest  son  of  James 
Hewitt.  He  began  as  an  apprentice  to  a  sign  painter, 
and  later  went  into  commerce,  journalism  and  poetry. 
That  he  won  a  poetry  contest  against  Poe  is  notable. 
He  attended  West  Point,  and  among  his  fellow  cadets 
were  Robert  E.  Lee,  Polk,  Johnson  and  Jackson.  His 
first  wife  was  Estelle  Mangin,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children,  and  who  died  while  he  was  a  music  teacher 
at  Hampton,  Va.  In  1863  he  married  Mary  Aletha 
Smith  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  four  children  were  born 
of  this  union.  Among  Hewitt's  compositions  are  the 
operas  Rip  van  Winkle  and  The  Prisoner  of  Monterey. 
Other  members  of  his  family  who  were  more  or  less 
associated  with  music  were  his  son  Horatio  Dawes 
Hewitt,  his  brothers  James  Lang  Hewitt,  Horatio  Nel- 
son Hewitt,  George  Washington  Hewitt,  his  daughter 
Sophia  Henriette  Hewitt,  and  his  grand-daughter  Eliza 
Bisccaccianti  (q.v.). 


HEWITT  QUARTET— HEYMAN,  HENRY 


Hewitt  Quartet,  The,  contemporary  French  string 
quartet  composed  of  Maurice  Hewitt,  first  violin ;  Albert 
Locatelli,  second  violin;  Henri  Benoit,  viola;  and 
Camille  Delobelle,  violoncello.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Capet  Quartet,  travels  extensively,  and  performs  many 
new  and  unfamiliar  string  quartets. 

Hewlett,  William  Henry,  English  organist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Bath,  1873.  He  studied 
with  Ernest  Jedliczka,  Hans  Pfitzner  and  Vladimir 
Cernikoff,  became  a  church  organist  in  Toronto  and 
Hamilton,  taught  at  the  Hamilton  Conservatory,  and 
conducted  the  Elgar  Choir. 

Hexachord,  (i)  a  scale  of  six  tones  devised  by 
Guido  d'Arezzo  about  1024.  There  were  seven  hexa- 
chords  in  all;  each  hexachord  was  composed  of  whole 
tone  intervals  with  the  exception  of  the  half  tone  in- 
terval between  the  third  and  fourth  notes.  The  six 
tones  were  designated  by  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,, 
la.  The  first  hexachord  began  on  G,  and  was  known 
as  the  Hard  Hexachord  (Ger.  Hexachordon  durum}  ; 
the  next,  the  Natural  Hexachord  (Ger.  Hexachordon 
naturale),  began  on  C;  the  third,  the  Soft  Hexachord 
(Ger.  Hexchordon  motte),  began  on  F;  the  other  hexa- 
chords  were  merely  repetitions  of  the  first  three  an 
octave  higher.  After  about  five  hundred  years  of  use, 
they  were  supplanted  by  the  heptatonic  scales  in  use  to- 
day; (2)  any  instrument  with  six  strings;  (3)  the  in- 
terval of  the  sixth. 

Hey  (Hay),  a  figure  in  an  Elizabethan  dance.  The 
hey,  whose  derivation  is  not  known,  had  no  particular 
tunes;  but  Playford  in  his  Musick's  Hand-maid 
(1678)  has  included  an  air  titled  "The  Canaries  or  the 
Hay."  An  example  of  the  hey  adopted  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Percy  Grainger  is  his  Shepherd's  Hey. 

Hey,  Hans  Erwin,  German  operatic  and  conceit 
bass-baritone  and  voice  teacher,  born  Munich,  July  30, 
1877 ;  studied  there  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  has 
edited  works  on  methods  of  singing. 

Hey,  Julius,  German  vocal  teacher,  born  Irmels- 
hausen,  Lower  Franconia,  Apr.  29,  1832;  died  Munich, 
Apr.  23,  1909;  pupil  of  Lachner  for  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  and  of  F.  Schmitt  for  singing.  He  be- 
came an  ardent  Wagner  enthusiast,  and  worked  under 
the  direction  of  Bulow  at  the  Munich  School  of  Music. 
After  the  death  of  Wagner  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  an  important  vocal  method  which  con- 
tains a  complete  exposition  of  Wagner's  views  on  vocal 
training.  Wagner  considered  Hey  "the  chief  of  all 
singing  teachers/'  . 

Heybal,  Franz,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Linz,  May  9,  1894.  He  is  a  violinist  and  choral 
conductor,  and  has  composed  a  singspiel  and  choruses. 

Heyberger,  Joseph,  German'  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Hettstadt,  Alsatia,  June  18, 
1831 ;  died  Paris,  Feb.  1892. 

Heyblom,  Alexander  W.  A.,  Dutch  teacher,  com- 
poser and  choirmaster,  born  Bergen  op  Zoom,  Oct. 


29,  1832;  died  Rotterdam,  Aug.  13,  1893.  His  com- 
positions include  an  overture,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  choruses. 

Heybourne,  Ferdinando,  see  Richardson,  Ferdi- 
nand. 

Heyde,  Erhard,  German  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Leipzig,  1883 ;  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

Heyden,  Sebald,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
writer,  born  Nuremberg,  1498;  died  there,  July  9,  1561. 
His  works  include  an  important  treatise  on  measured 
music. 

Heydingham,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century  Eng- 
lish (  ?)  composer  and  musician. 

Heydrich,  Bruno  (real  name  Suss),  German  Wag- 
nerian  tenor,  pianist,  violinist,  composer  and  critic, 
born  Leuben,  Saxony,  Feb.  23,  1863;  studied  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory  where  he  took  several  prizes.  He 
sang  at  Sondershausen,  Weimar,  Magdeburg,  and 
Aachen,  later  succeeding  Emil  Gotze  at  Cologne.  His 
works  include  a  music  drama,  symphonic  choral  works, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Heyer,  Otto,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Langenberg,  Sera,  Sept.  13,  1829;  pupil  of  F.  A. 
Kummer.  His  works  include  numerous  dances  and  the 
ballet  Dr.  Faust. 

Heyer,  Wilhelm,  German  amateur  and  music  pa- 
tron, born  Cologne,  Mar.  30,  1849;  died  there,  Mar. 
20,  1913.  He  founded  a  museum  of  musical  history  at 
Cologne,  which  became  an  institution  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  contained  over  2500  instruments,  20,000  auto- 
graphs, 3500  portraits  and  a  library  of  books  about  mu- 
sic, containing  many  rare  editions. 

Heyerdahl,  Anders,  Norwegian  composer  and  vio- 
linist, born  Urskog,  Oct.  29,  1832;  died  Oslo,  Aug.  18, 
1918.  His  works  include  dramatic,  orchestral,  and 
chamber  music  pieces;  he  also  edited  a  collection  of 
Norwegian  folk  songs. 

Heykens,  Jonny,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Groningen,  Sept.  24,  1884.  Among  his  composi- 
tions are  orchestral  pieces  and  a  piano  trio. 

Heyland,  Arthur,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  18,  1876;  died  there,  1923.  His  com- 
positions included  singspiels,  a  symphony,  a  violin  con- 
certo, a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Heylbut,  Rose,  contemporary  American  writer  on 
music.  She  was  co-author  with  Aimee  Gerber  of  the 
book,  Backstage  at  the  Opera,  dealing  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  from  the  days  of  the  de  Reszkes. 

Heyman,  Henry,  American  violinist,  born  Oakland, 
Cal.,  Jan.  13,  1855;  studied  at  Leipzig  with  David, 
Roentgen,  Hermann,  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn;  then  be- 
came violinist  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  there  for 
five  years.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  in  1877  he  gave 
numerous  concerts  with  orchestras,  organized  his  own 
quartet,  and  in  1881  became  concertmaster  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  there.  He  made  an  extended  tour  of 
the  Pacific  coast  cities,  and  in  1884  visited  the  Hawaiian 
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Islands,  receiving  honors  from  King  Kalakaua.  His 
library  and  MS.  works  were  lost  in  the  San  Francisco 
fire. 

Heyman,  Katherine  Ruth  Willoughby,  American 
pianist,  born  Sacramento,  Cal.  She  studied  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  made  her  debut  as  a  pianist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1899,  and  lived 
in  Europe  from  1905  to  1915.  She  has  introduced 
many  American  works  to  European  audiences  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  unfamiliar  European  works  to 
American  audiences,  including  the  first  American  per- 
formance of  Arensky's  piano  concerto  and  the  first  all- 
Scriabin  American  recital. 

Heymann,  Isaac,  German  cantor  and  composer,  born 
at  Auras  in  1836;  died  Amsterdam,  Aug.  16,  1906.  His 
works  include  hymns  and  cantatas  for  the  Jewish 
service. 

Heymann,  Karl,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, son  of  Isaac  Heymann,  born  Filehne,  Oct.  6, 
1854;  died  Haarlem,  Nov.  1922.  He  studied  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory.  His  works  include  a  piano  con- 
certo and  pieces. 

Heymann,  Werner  Richard,  German  composer  and 
violinist,  born  Konigsberg,  Feb.  14,  1896;  studied  with 
Paul  Juon  and  Scheinpflug.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral,  vocal,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Heymann-Rheineck,  Karl  August,  German  com- 
poser, teacher  and  pianist,  born  Burg  Rheineck-on- 
Rhine,  Nov.  24,  1852. 

Heymar,  Heinrich  Gustav,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Dahlbruch,  Mar.  12,  1882.  He  studied 
in  Dortmund.  His  works  include  choruses  and  songs. 

Heyne,  Gilles,  see  Haym,  Gilles. 

Heyne  van  Ghizeghem,  see  Hayne  van  Ghizeghem. 

Heyner,  Herbert,  English  baritone,  born  London, 
June  26,  1882;  studied  singing  with  Frederick  King 
and  opera  with  Victor  Maurel. 

Heynsen,  Karl,  German  organist,  teacher,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Westerhever,  Husum,  Mar.  6, 
1859-  His  compositions  include  organ  pieces,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Heynssen,  Adda,  German  singer,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Aug.  7,  1893.  Her  compositions 
include  piano  pieces  and  a  dance  suite. 

Heyse,  Gustav,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Wilhelmshaven,  Oct.  6,  1878.  His 
works  include  overtures,  a  violoncello  concerto  and  a 
cantata. 

Heyse,  Karl,  German  organist  and  teacher,  born 
St.  Petersburg,  May  10,  1879  5  d^d  Frankf ort-on-Main, 
Jan.  15,  1925 ;  pupil  of  Homeyer  and  U.  Seifert. 

Heyther  (Heather),  William,  English  Doctor  of 
Music,  born  at  Harmondsworth,  Middesex,  about  1584; 
died  July  1627.  He  founded  and  endowed  -the  music 
lecture  at  Oxford. 
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Heywood,  John,  English  composer,  singer,  choir 
trainer  and  writer,  born  about  1497;  died  in  1587. 

Hiawatha,  cantata  in  three  parts,  text  from  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow's  "Song  of  Hiawatha,"  music 
by  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  first  produced  as  a  pageant 
with  ballet  at  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  June  8,  102- 
The  story  is :  At  Hiawatha's  wedding  feast  many  guests 
assemble  for  Hiawatha,  the  prophet  and  teacher,  son 
of  Mudjekeewis  and  of  Wenonah,  the  daughter  of 
Nokomis,  has  married  lovely  Minnehaha.  Pau-Puk- 
Keewis  dances  the  Beggar's  Dance,  Chibiabos  sings,  and 
lagoo,  the  great  boaster,  tells  the  strange  adventures  of 
Osseo,  the  magician.  After  the  banquet  has  ended  and 
the  guests  have  left,  Hiawatha  is  happy  with  Minne- 
haha. A  long  and  dreary  winter  brings  snow,  famine, 
fever  and  the  death  of  Minnehaha,  whose  soul  journevs 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah.  Spring  has  come  again, 
and  lagoo  returns  to  tell  of  a  great  canoe  with  pinions. 
Everyone  doubts  his  word  until  Hiawatha  tells  of  hav- 
ing seen,  in  a  vision,  people  with  white  faces  and  that 
they  should  welcome  the  strangers  as  friends  and 
brothers.  Summer  brings  at  last  the  coming  of  the 
white  men  with  their  message  of  Christianity;  finally, 
after  praising  to  his  people  the  words  of  great  wisdom 
sent  to  them  from  the  Master  of  Life,  the  time  arrives 
for  Hiawatha's  departure.  He  bids  them  all  farewell, 
sailing  away  in  his  birch  canoe  for  Ponemah,  the  land 
of  the  hereafter,  to  join  Minnehaha. 

Hibernian  Catch  Club,  see  Dublin. 

Hickenlooper,  Olga,  see  Stokowski,  Olga  Samaroff. 

Hickok,  Chauncey  Sanford,  American  organist,  ac- 
companist and  music  teacher,  born  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  May  9,  1888.  He  studied  in  America,  and  be- 
came an  organist,  teacher  and  composer  of  songs  and 
two  musical  comedies. 

Hidalgo,  Elvira,  contemporary  Spanish  coloratura 
soprano,  appearing  in  the  leading  opera  houses  through- 
out the  world. 

Hidalgo,  Juan,  I7th  century  Spanish  composer.  He 
wrote  music  for  several  plays  by  Calderon,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  harpist  at  the  royal  chapel,  Madrid. 

Hidden  Fifths  and  Octaves,  the  approach  of  two 
parts  to  the  interval  of  a  fifth  or  octave  by  similar 
motion. 

Hiebendahl,  Rudolf,  German  oboist,  teacher  and 
conductor,  died  Dresden,  June  14,  1890.  There  he 
was  teacher  at  the  conservatory  and  oboist  of  the  Court 
Orchestra. 

Hieber,  Max,  German  music  publisher,  at  Munich 
since  1885. 

Hiebsch,  Josef,  Bohemian  music  writer,  violinist 
and  violin  teacher,  born  Tyasa,  Oct.  7,  1854;  died  Karls- 
bad, Apr  (or  May)  10,  1897.  He  studied  with  Dont 
and  became  music  master  in  the  teacher's  seminary  at 
Vienna.  His  writings  included  Guide  for  Elementary 
Violin  Teaching,  Collection  of  Violin  Duets;  Method 
of  Violin  Teaching,  and  other  theoretical  works. 
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Hiege,  Hans  Oskar,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Kassel,  Apr.  I,  1900.  His  compositions 
include'  orchestral  pieces,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hieke,  Oskar,  German  conductor,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Dresden,  Mar.  7,  1873.  He  studied  with 
Draeseke,  was  an  opera  conductor  in  Dessau  and 
Konigsberg,  and  is  director  of  the  Orchestral  Society, 
and  a  singing  teacher  in  Dresden.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  suite,  choruses  and 

songs. 

Hientzsch,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  composer, 
music  teacher,  editor,  director  and  writer  of  treatises  on 
singing,  born  Mokrehna,  near  Torgau,  Aug.  25,  1787; 
died  Berlin,  July  I,  1856. 

Hier,  Ethel  G.,  contemporary  American  composer. 
Her  works  include  a  sextet  for  flute,  oboe,  violin,  'cello, 
viola  and  piano,  also  a  Choreographic  Poem  for  orches- 
tra. 

Hieronymus,  Saint,  writer  about  the  organ  and  other 
musical  instruments  of  his  time,  born  about  331 ;  died 
Sept.  30,  420. 

Hieronymus  de  Moravia,  see  Moravia,  Hieronymus 
de. 

Hierro,  Jose,  Spanish  violinist,  born  at  Cadiz.  Af- 
ter study  at  the  conservatory,  he  played  in  Paris,  then 
settled  in  Madrid  as  a  soloist  and  quartettist.  There  he 
taught  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  and  was 
leader  of  the  Societa  de  Conciertos  and  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  Orchestra. 

Hiester,  Albertus  Shelley,  American  violinist,  con- 
ductor, composer  and  music  teacher,  born  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Nov.  ii,  1871.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory and  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  made  his  debut  at 
Paris,  and  has  appeared  with  famous  artists.  His 
works  include  a  violin  and  piano  piece,  piano  pieces 
and  violin  pieces. 

Hifthorn,  German  designation  for  a  wooden  horn 
similar  to  the  hunting  horn,  having  but  two  to  three 
notes.  There  are  three  kinds:  high,  medium  and  low 
pitch. 

Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  American  banker,  born  New 
York,  Nov.  18,  1834;  died  Boston,  Nov.  15,  1919. 
After  his  Harvard  course  he  studied  singing,  piano  and 
composition  at  Vienna.  In  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he 
was  severely  wounded,  he  was  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  from  1868  was  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  and  Company.  He  was  on  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  University,  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  In  1881  he  established  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  an  endowment  of  about  a  million  dollars 
for  its  maintenance,  and  for  thirty-five  years  directed 
ifcs  destiny. 

High  Mass,  see  Mass. 

Highland  Fling  a  dancing  step  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  From  this  step,  which  involves 


dancing  on  one  leg  while  flinging  the  other  behind  and 
in  front,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  the  dance  which 
is  based  on  these  steps.  The  Highland  Fling  is  per- 
formed to  the  music  of  the  strathspey,  which  is  another 
lively  Scottish  dance. 

Hignard;  Jean  Louis  Aristide,  French  composer, 
born  Nantes,  May  22,  1822;  died  Vernon,  Mar.  1898; 
pupil  of  Halevy.  He  was  a  composer  of  high  ideals  but 
was  able  to  bring  out  only  works  of  little  consequence. 
His  compositions  include  the  lyric  tragedy,  Hamlet,  a 
number  of  comic  and  light  operas  and  operettas,  also 
some  instrumental  works  and  songs. 

Hiji-Riki,  a  Japanese  reed  instrument  consisting  of 
a  conical  pipe  with  a  double  reed  in  the  larger  end.  It 
is  made  of  bamboo  and  has  seven  finger  holes. 

Hijmans,  Jeanne  Henriette,  see  Vogelsang,  Jeanne 
Henriette. 

Hilarius,  Saint,  4th  century  hymn  writer,  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  who  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  Syrian 
Hymnody  into  the  Western  Church.  He  was  an  exile 
in  Asia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  antiph- 
onal  psalmody  practised  in  the  Eastern  churches. 
Three  of  his  hymns  have  been  preserved. 

Hilbrant,  August,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Klagenfurt,  Dec.  21,  1857.  His  compositions  in- 
clude piano  music,  organ  music  and  many  choruses. 

Hilbrecht,  Hermann,  German  concert  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Loccum,  Feb.  5,  1897.  His 
works  include  orchestral  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hildach,  Anna  (nee  Schubert),  German  mezzo- 
soprano  and  teacher,  born  Konigsberg,  Oct.  5,  1852. 

Hildach,  Eugen,  German  baritone  and  composer, 
born  Wittenberge-on-the-Elbe,  Nov.  20,  1849;  died 
Zehlendorf,  near  Berlin,  July  29,  1924.  He  began  to 
study  singing  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Among  his 
compositions  are  many  songs  of  the  salon  type. 

Hildebrand,  Camillo,  Czech  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Prague,  Jan.  31,  1876;  studied  with 
Bennewitz  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  operatic,  orchestral,  choral,  and 
piano  works. 

Hildebrand,  Christoph,  see  Fullsack,  Zacharias. 

Hildebrand,  Zacharias,  German  organ  builder,  born 
in  Saxony  in  1680;  died  about  1755. 

Hildebrandt,  Michael  Christopher,  i8th  century 
German  violin  and  violoncello  maker,  who  worked  at 
Hamburg  from  about  1768  to  1807.  In  Germany  his 
double  basses  and  violoncellos  are  considered  very 
highly,  and  his  violins  have  some  merit. 

Hildebrandt,  Ulrich,  German  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Treptow,  Pomerania,  July  I,  1870; 
pupil  of  Lorenz  and  Earth.  His  works  include  songs, 
choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Hildegard,  Saint,  German  composer,  born  at  Burg 
Bockelheim,  near  Kreuznach,  about  1098;  died  at 
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the  Rupertsberg,  near  Bingen,  Sept.  17,  n/8.  As  an 
abbess  of  a  Benedictine  order,  Hildegard  wrote  sacred 
compositions. 

Hiles,  Henry,  English  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  and  lecturer,  brother  and  pupil  of  John  Hiles, 
born  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  31,  1826;  died  Worthing,  Oct. 
20,  1904. 

Hiles,  John,  English  organist  and  writer,  born  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1810;  died  London,  Feb.  4,  1882.  His 
compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  songs  and  his 
writings  musical  "Catechisms,"  also  a  dictionary  of 
musical  terms. 

Hilf,  Arno  Franz,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Bad  Elster,  Saxony,  Mar.  14,  1858;  died  there, 
Aug.  2,  1909.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  under  David, 
Rontgen,  and  Schradieck.  He  was  a  teacher  succes- 
sively at  Moscow,  Sondershausen,  and  Leipzig,  also 
concertmaster  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra. 

Hilf,  Christoph  Wolfgang,  German  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Bad  Elster,  Saxony,  Sept.  6,  1818;  died 
there,  Dec.  31,  1911.  He  studied  with  David  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  made  his  debut  at  a  Gewand- 
haus concert  in  1839.  After  a  tour  of  Bohemia  he 
succeeded  Hauptmann  in  the  Cassel  Court  Orchestra, 
and  conducted  the  orchestra  at  Bad  Elster. 

Hilger  Trio,  Czech  trio,  founded  by  three  sisters  in 
iQi6.  Greta  was  the  pianist,  Maria  the  violinist  and 
Elsa  the  'cellist.  Ottakar  Sevcik  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  the  trio.  The  first  performances  were  given  in 
Vienna,  followed  by  a  tour  of  Europe  and  their  first 
American  tour  in  1921.  They  remained  in  America 
until  1926,  when  they  again  toured  Europe,  only  to  re- 
turn to  America  in  1927. 

Hill,  an  important  family  of  English  violin  makers. 
Two  of  the  earliest  makers  were  Richard  Hill,  who 
worked  at  London  about  1660,  and  is  probably  the  "Mr. 
Hill,  the  instrument  maker/'  referred  to  by  Samuel 
Pepys  in  his  diary  for  that  year ;  and  George  Hill,  his 
son,  who  was  active  about  1699.  Joseph  Hill,  born 
1715,  died  1784,  was  the  first  important  maker  to  bear 
the  name.  He  studied  with  Peter  Wamsley,  worked 
in  the  Haymarket,  London,  at  the  sign  of  the  "Harp 
and  Flute,"  and  made  some  excellent  instruments,  of 
which  the  violoncellos  are  the  finest,  and  still  sought 
after.  His  four  sons,  William  Hill,  born  1745 ;  died 
1790;  Joseph  Hill,  Jr.,  born  1747;  died  1818;  Ben- 
jamin Hill,  born  1745;  died  1797,  and  Lockey  Hill, 
born  1756;  died  1810;  also  violin  makers  and  creators 
for  valuable  instruments.  Lockey  Hill's  son,  Henry 
Lockey  Hill,  born  1774;  died  Aug.,  1835,  and  his  two 
sons,  Joseph  Hill,  III,  born  about  1805;  died  1837, 
and  William  Ebsworth  Hill,  born  Oct.  20,  1817;  died" 
Apr.  2,  1895,  ^1  obtained  prominence  in  their  craft; 
William  Ebsworth  Hill  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
English  violin  makers.  He  studied  with  his  elder 
brother,  worked  at  Oxford  with  Charles  Harris,  first 
attracted  attention  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  his  vio- 
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lin  bridges,  and  then  established  his  own  firm  in  London 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  four  sons: 
William  Henry  Hill,  born  1857;  Arthur  Frederic 
Hill,  born  1860;  Alfred  Ebsworth  Hill,  born  1862: 
and  Walter  Edgard  Hill,  born  1871 ;  died  1905.  It  was 
William  Ebsworth  Hill  who  raised  the  violin  making 
business  of  the  Hill  family  to  the  highest  point,  and  the 
business  which  he  so  firmly  founded  under  the  name 
of  W.  E.  Hill  and  Sons  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

Hill,  Alfred,  Australian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Melbourne,  Dec.  16,  1870.  His  compositions  include 
operatic,  orchestral,  instrumental,  vocal,  and  chamber 
music  works ;  he  also  wrote  a  harmony  book. 

Hill,  Arthur  George,  English  organist  and  archae- 
ologist, born  London,  Nov.  12,  1857;  died  there,  June 
1 6,  1923.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
Jesus  College,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Literature  and  F.S.A.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  managing  director  of  W.  E.  Hill  and 
Son,  he  traveled  extensively  and  wrote  a  two-volume 
work,  Cases  and  Organs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance. 

Hill,  Barre,  see  Barre-HUL 

Hill,  Carmen,  Scottish  mezzo-soprano,  born  Aber- 
deen, May  5,  1883 ;  has  sung  widely  at  ballad  concerts. 

Hill,  Edward  Burlingame,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1872.  His 
father  was  professor  of  organic  chemistry  at  Harvard 
University,  and  director  of  the  Boylston  Chemical 
Laboratory.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Hill,  was  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  before  Charles  Eliot.  It  was  in  such 
an  atmosphere  and  with  such  a  background  that  the 
budding  young  genius  was  brought  up.  As  a  child  he 
was  acquainted  with  John  Knowles  Paine,  who  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  music  department  in  an  American 
college.  William  F.  Apthorp,  a  prominent  music  critic, 
was  also  a  friend  of  the  family  and  used  to  accompany 
Hill's  father  in  the  songs  of  Schubert  and  Franz  at 
home  gatherings.  Young  Hill  studied  the  piano  with 
indifferent  results  for  many  years,  but  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring some  idea  of  the  scope  and  richness  of  its 
literature.  During  his  college  days  at  Harvard  he  took 
all  the  music  courses  under  John  Knowles  Paine,  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  success.  After  two 
years*  study  in  New  York,  he  began  to  teach  piano  and 
harmony  in  Boston,  at  the  same  time  attempting  com- 
position in  the  smaller  forms.  Later  he  took  a  complete 
course  in  composition  with  Chadwick  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  and  also  studied  with  Whiting  and 
Widor.  He  was  commissioned  to  write  a  ballet  for  a 
benefit  performance  in  aid  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  in 
1908;  the  same  year  he  acted  as  deputy-professor  <Jf 
music  at  Harvard,  and  in  1928  became  chairman  of  the 
Music  Division  there.  In  the  midst  of  these  arduous 
duties,  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  assiduous  study 
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and  composition.  He  has  given  the  Lowell  Institute 
Lectures  on  French  Music  and  has  specialized  in  this 
studv,  writing  the  analytical  book  Modern  French 
Music;  the  lectures  were  repeated  at  the  Universities 
of  Strasbourg  and  Lyons.  The  majority  of  his  or- 
chestral works  have  been  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  many  of  his  compositions  have  been 
played  by  major  American  orchestras.  Hill's  works 
include  three  symphonies,  two  Stevensonia  Suites  based 
on  the  works  of  the  poet,  the  symphonic  poem  Lilacs, 
Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  two  Sinfoniettas, 
a  string  quartet  and  numerous  chamber  sonatas.  He 
has  also  written  a  choral  work:  Nuns  of  Perpetual 
Adoration. 

Hill,  Ferdinand  Weist,  see  Weist-Hill,  Ferdinand. 

Hill,  Frederic,  English  organist,  pianist,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Louth  about  1760;  died  in  London. 
His  compositions  include  military  band  music  and  Eng- 
lish airs. 

Hill,  Henry,  English  violist,  born  London,  July  2, 
1808;  died  there,  June  n,  1856.  He  was  a  cultured 
musician  and  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments.  With 
Alsager,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Beethoven 
Quartet  Society,  and  was  responsible  for  their  ana- 
lytical programs.  Berlioz,  in  one  of  his  writings,  speaks 
of  Hill,  and  his  incomparable  viola. 

Hill,  Hugh,  contemporary  Irish  amateur  violin 
maker,  working  at  Belfast.  During  a  long  period  of 
illness  he  took  up  violin  making,  and  has  completed 
about  twenty-five  instruments  on  the  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  models,  which  have  splendid  tone  and  show 
exacting  workmanship. 

Hill,  John,  English  church  composer,  born  at  Rugby 
in  1724;  died  Timberland,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  19,  1797; 
highly  esteemed  by  Handel. 

Hill,  John,  English  composer,  singer  and  conductor, 
born  Norwich,  Apr.  5,  1797;  died  there,  July  28,  1846. 

Hill,  Junius  Welch,  American  organist  and  editor, 
born  Hingham,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1840;  pupil  of 
Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Richter,  Reinecke  and  Hauptmann, 
edited  several  instructive  collections  of  piano  music. 

Hill,  Karl,  German  baritone,  born  Idstein,  Nassau, 
May  9,  1831;  died  Jan.  12,  1893;  sang  in  Schwerin 
court  theater  and  at  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  Highly 
esteemed  by  Wagner,  he  sang  the  role  of  Alberich  at 
Bayreuth  in  1876. 

Hill,  Mabel  Wood,  American  composer,  born  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1891 ;  pupil  of  Rothwell  and  Rub- 
ner.  She  is  one  of  the  founders  of  both  the  Brooklyn 
Music  School  Settlement  and  the  Hudson  River  Music 
School.  Her  ballet  pantomime  Pinocchio  toured  the 
United  States  during  1936-37.  The  Jolly  Beggars  was 
presented  at  the  Banff  Festival,  Canada,  and  her  tran- 
scription of  the  Bach  Five-Voiced  Preludes  and  Fugues 
for  orchestra  (1924)  was  given  in  New  York, 

Hill,  Roger,  English  song  composer,  died  London, 
Mar.  2,  1674. 
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Hill,  Thomas  Henry  Weist,  see  Weist-Hill,  Thomas 
Henry. 

Hill,  Uriah  Corelli,  American  violinist,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1802,  and  died,  a  suicide,  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  2,  1875.  He  studied  for  two  years  with 
Louis  Spohr,  and  upon  his  return  to  America,  settled  in 
New  York,  became  the  most  popular  and  successful 
violin  teacher  in  the  city,  and  was  the  moving  spirit  in 
the  founding  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
in  1842.  After  thirty-one  years  in  the  orchestra  he  was 
retired  on  account  of  old  age.  Poverty  finally  caused 
him  to  destroy  himself  with  morphine. 

Hill,  Wilhelm,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Fulda,  Mar.  28,  1838;  died  Hamburg,  June  6,  1902; 
pupil  of  Henkel  and  Hauff .  An  opera  won  second  prize 
in  a  competition  at  the  opening  of  a  new  opera  house 
in  Frankfort.  His  works  include  also  violin  sonatas, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hill,  William,  English  organ  builder,  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1800;  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1870.  Mendelssohn 
frequently  remarked  that  the  organ  which  Hill  built  in 
St.  Peter's,  London,  was  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Hill  and  Sons,  W.  K,  see  Hill. 

Hill  Billy  Music,  a  term  applied  to  the  dances  and 
songs  used  by  the  mountain  folk  of  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  other  states  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
such  songs  and  dances  are  merely  corrupted  forms  of 
folk-songs  of  various  European  countries,  and  none  of 
them  have  any  musical  value. 

Hille,  Eduard,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Wahlhausen,  Hanover,  May  16,  1822 ;  died 
Gottingen,  Dec.  18,  1891.  He  conducted  and  founded 
several  choral  societies  and  his  compositions  include  part 
songs  and  an  opera. 

Hille,  Gustav,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Jerichow-on-Elbe,  near  Berlin,  May  31,  1851;  pupil 
of  Wiierst  and  Joachim.  He  was  invited  to  join  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  of  Boston,  and  later  was 
engaged  at  the  Musical  Academy  in  Philadelphia.  His 
works  include  violin  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hillemacher,  Paul  Joseph  William  and  Lucien 
Joseph  fidouard,  French  composers,  brothers,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  29,  1852,  and  June  10,  1860,  respectively; 
Lucien  died  there,  June  2,  1909;  Paul  died  at  Ver- 
sailles, Aug.  13,  1933.  They  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  they  both  won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and 
later  composed  together,  working  in  close  harmony. 
Their  first  important  work  was  the  symphonic  legend, 
Loreley,  in  1882.  Their  works  also  are  numerous 
operas,  a  pantomime,  cantatas,  orchestral  suites,  a  Pas- 
sion, piano  pieces,  and  songs  under  the  pen-name  P.  L. 
Hillemacher. 

Hillenbrand,  Richard,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Volkach,  May  8,  1891.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  masses,  a  symphonic  poem,  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs.  * 
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Killer,  Felix  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  born 
Chemnitz,  Oct.  20,  1882 ;  studied  with  Gustav  Bumcke. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  choral  and  chamber 
music  pieces. 

Hiller,  Ferdinand  von,  German  composer,  conduc- 
tor, pianist  and  writer,  born  Frankfort,  Oct.  24,  1811; 
died  Cologne,  May  12,  1885.  He  came  from  a  wealthy 
Jewish  family,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Hofmann, 
the  piano  with  Aloys  Schmitt  and  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint with  Vollweiler.  He  played  a  Mozart  con- 
certo when  only  ten  years  old,  and  composed  his  first 
piece  when  twelve.  He  went  to  Weimar  in  1825,  where 
he  studied  with  Hummel,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Vienna  in  1827,  where  his  first  string  quartet  was  pub- 
lished, and  where  he  saw  Beethoven  on  his  death-bed. 
Hummel  was  a  good  influence  upon  him,  and  recog- 
nizing that  the  lad  was  destined  to  be  a  composer,  en- 
couraged his  studies  in  composition.  Hiller  lived  in 
Paris  between  the  years  1828  and  1835,  at  ^rst  teach- 
ing in  Choron's  School  of  Music,  and  later  giving  his 
entire  attention  to  concertizing  and  composing.  While 
there  he  gave  concerts  with  Fetis  and  Baillot,  also  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted  with  many  musical  celeb- 
rities. In  1836  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  and  con- 
ducted the  "Cacilien  Verein"  during  Schelble's  illness; 
three  years  later  he  produced  his  opera,  Romilda,  un- 
successfully at  Milan  with  Rossini's  aid.  He  then  com- 
posed the  oratorio  Die  Zerstorung  Jentsalems  which  so 
pleased  Mendelssohn  that  he  was  invited  to  Leipzig  to 
superintend  its  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  in 

1840.  He  studied  church  music  with  Baini  at  Rome  in 

1841,  and  from  1843  to  J&44  conducted  the  concerts  at 
the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.    The  operas  Trauin  in  der 
Ckristnacht  and  Conrad  in  were  given  at  Dresden  in 
1845  and   T&47  respectively,  and  in   1850  he  was  at 
Cologne  as  municipal  music  director,  also  organizing 
the   Cologne   Conservatory.     Through  his  conducting 
of  the  Giirzenich  Concerts  and  the  Lower  Rhine  Fes- 
tivals, Hiller  became  one  of  the  leading  musical  figures 
in  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Germany.    In  1852-3  he  was 
in  Paris  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  Opera.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin, 
received  a  degree  from  Bonn  University  in  1868,  and 
retired  from  active  musical  life  in  1884.     He  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  new  school  of  German  music,  but 
was  sufficiently  broad  in  his  views  to  play  many  of 
Wagner's  works  on  his  concert  programs.    His  works 
include  several  operas,  besides  two  oratorios,  six  can- 
tatas,  choral   works,   songs,   part-songs,   piano   music, 
motets,  piano  concertos,  chamber  music,  overtures  and 
symphonies,  etc.     He  also  wrote  many  biographical, 
critical  and  miscellaneous  articles  on  musical  subjects, 
including  his  reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn  and  a  work 
on  Cherubini. 

Hiller,  Friedrich  Adam,  German  violinist,  tenor 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  1^68;  died  Konigsberg, 
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Nov.  23,  1812.    Among  his  works  are  operettas  and 
chamber  music  pieces. 

Hiller,  Hans,  German  composer,  organist,  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  and  choirmaster,  born  Breslau,  Nov. 
T3*  !873;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Hi* 
compositions  were  of  church  music. 

Hiller  (Hiiller),  Johann  Adam,  German  composer, 
cantor  and  author,  born  Wendisch-Ossig,  near  Gor- 
lich,  Dec.  25,  1728;  died  Leipzig,  June  16,  1804.  His 
father  was  a  schoolmaster,  cantor  and  parish  clerk. 
He  studied  at  the  Gorlitz  Gymnasium,  with  Homilius 
at  the  Kreutzschule,  Dresden,  and  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  He  settled  in  Leipzig,  and  in  1763  revived 
the  Subscription  Concerts,  which  became  the  famous 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  of  which  he  was  made  conduc- 
tor, also  founding  a  singing  school,  and  becoming  Dole's 
successor  as  cantor  and  music  director  of  the  Thomas- 
schule.  As  a  composer  he  is  important  as  the  originator 
of  the  "Singspiel"  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
German  "comedy-opera,"  and  which  developed  concur- 
rently with  the  Italian  "opera  buffa"  and  the  French 
"opera-comique."  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  operas 
was  that  he  gave  the  nobility  the  arias  to  sing,  and  the 
common  people  simple  songs.  He  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  song  as  an  art  form,  and  many  songs  from  his 
operettas  are  still  popular.  His  other  compositions  in- 
clude a  Passion  cantata,  symphonies  and  church  music. 
He  edited  a  good  deal  of  the  music  of  other  composers 
and  his  writings  cover  a  wide  field  of  musical  subjects. 

Hiller,  Paul,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
in  Seifersdorf,  near  Liegnitz,  Nov.  16,  1830;  died  Dec. 
27,  1924.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Hiller,  Paul,  German  operatic  baritone,  theater  di- 
rector and  music  critic ;  son  of  Ferdinand  Hiller ;  born 
Paris,  May  i,  1858;  died  Cologne,  Jan.  31,  1934;  edited 
and  translated  operatic  and  vocal  works. 

Hillert,  Arthur  Wilhelm,  German  violin  maker  and 
guitar  maker,  born  at  Dresden  in  1869.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  R.  Wilde,  and  after  working  in 
Austria,  founded  his  own  business  at  Mittweida  in 
1893.  His  instruments  are  modeled  after  Stradivarius 
and  Amati,  and  of  good  workmanship. 

Hillgenberg,  Richard,  German  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  i,  1859;  died  there, 
June  12,  1927.  He  taught  violin  at  the  Stettin  Con- 
servatory, and  then  became  the  director  of  a  musical 
institute,  music  critic  and  choirmaster  in  Berlin.  -His 
compositions  include  pedagogical  works  for  the  violin, 
choruses  and  .songs. 

Hillmann,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Oct.  2,  1867.  He  studied  at  the 
Hoch  Conservatory  and  with  Hugo  Heermann  and 
Ivan  Knorr,  became  a  member  of  the  Basel  and  Boston 
Orchestras,  and  has  been  violinist  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  1919,  as  well  as  a  music 
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teacher  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  pieces  and  chamber  mu- 
sic, some  for  wind  instruments,  also  songs. 

Hillmer,  Friedrich,  German  violist  and  inventor, 
born  at  Berlin  about  1762;  died  there,  May  15,  1847; 
member  of  the  Berlin  court  orchestra  who  occupied 
himself  with  improvements  on  stringed  and  keyed  in- 
struments. 

Hills,  Joseph  Alden,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  organist,  born  at  Hudson,  N.  H.,  in  1843.  He 
studied  at  Berlin  with  Tausig,  later  becoming  a  teacher 
in  Berlin  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  and  a  church  organist.  His  composi- 
tions include  violin,  violoncello  and  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Hillsdale  College,  American  college,  founded  in  1844 
at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  It  is  an  endowed,  accredited  col- 
lege, partially  supported  by  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
in  its  music  department  offers  courses  in  theoretical 
and  applied  music  leading  to  certificates  and  diplomas. 
The  president  is  Willfred  O.  Mauck,  the  director, 
Eleanor  M.  Kelly,  and  the  dean,  Clark  L.  Herron. 

Hilmar,  Josef,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Neu-Paka,  Mar.  4,  1841 ;  died  Kopidleo,  Prague,  Oct. 
i,  1881.  Among  his  compositions  was  the  first  polka. 

Hilmer,  Christian  Frederik,  Danish  violinist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  13,  1845 1  d^cl 
there,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Schjorring,  Lauterbach  and 
Joachim,  and  a  member  of  the  Copenhagen  Royal 
Chapel. 

Hilpert,  W.  Kasimir  Friedrich,  German  violoncel- 
list, born  Nuremberg,  Mar.  4,  1841 ;  died  Munich,  Feb. 
6,  1896 ;  pupil  of  Griitzmacher,  co-founder  and  member 
of  the  famous  Florentine  Quartet. 

Hilsberg,  Alexander,  Polish  violinist  and  concert 
master,  born  in  Warsaw,  Apr.  24,  1900 ;  toured  Poland 
and  Russia  at  the  age  of  nine,  then  studied  under  Auer 
at  St.  Petersburg  (Leningrad)  Conservatory.  He 
graduated  at  seventeen,  taught  at  Tomsk  Conservatory 
in  Siberia  in  1918,  played  with  the  Skidelsky  Quartet 
and  toured  the  Far  East  in  1919.  In  1923  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  joined  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  1926  and  the  Curtis  Institute  faculty  in  1929.  He 
has  since  become  concertmaster  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Hilsberg,  Ignace,  Polish  pianist,  born  Warsaw,  July 
8,  1894;  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 
After  tours  of  Poland,  Russia,  Siberia,  Greece,  Egypt, 
China,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  New 
York. 

Hilse,  B.,  composer  of  a  suite  for  flute  and  harp 
published  in  1911. 

Hilton,  John,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
about  1560  and  died  at  Cambridge  about  1611.  His 
works  include  a  number  of  anthems,  in  addition  to  the 
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five-part  madrigal  Fair  Oriana,  Beauty's  Queen  for 
The  Triumphs  of  Oriana. 

Hilton,  John  (the  younger),  English  composer, 
born  in  1599;  died  in  Mar.  1657;  buried  in  the  Great 
Cloisters  at  Westminster.  His  works  include  madri- 
gals, catches  and  rounds,  in  addition  to  his  Ayres,  or 
Fa  La's  for  Three  Voices,  published  in  1627,  and 
Catch  that  catch  can,  or  a  Choice  Collection  of  Catches, 
Rounds  and  Canons  for  three  or  four  Voyces,  published 
in  1652.  He  received  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  from 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Hilton-Turvey,  T.,  English  song  composer  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Birkenhead,  Oct.  5,  1863.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  taught  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Himan,  Alberto,  American  composer,  pianist,  con- 
ductor and  music  teacher,  born  Feb.  28,  1855.  He 
studied  in  New  York  City,  made  his  concert  debut  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  there  in  1869.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral  pieces,  operettas  and  popular  music 
as  well  as  theoretical  works. 

Himmel,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg,  Nov.  20, 
1765;  died  Berlin,  June  8,  1814;  pupil  of  Naumann. 
His  works  include  an  anthem,  Incline  Thine  Ear,  also 
operas,  operettas,  an  oratorio,  a  cantata,  a  mass,  and  in- 
strumental music. 

Himmele,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Schwetzingen,  Feb.  9,  1894.  He  studied  in  Mann- 
heim and  at  Heidelberg  University.  His  compositions 
include  more  than  a  hundred  works,  among  them  an 
opera,  chamber  music,  a  concerto  for  oboe  and  string 
quartet,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Himmelreich,  Ferdinand,  American  organist,  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  New  York  City,  1880;  died 
Laurel  Springs,  N.  J.,  Dec.  n,  1937.  He  had  been 
almost  totally  blind  since  a  child,  but  was  a  successful 
organ  recitalist. 

Himmelstjerna,  Guido  von  Samson,  see  Samson- 
Hiinmelstjerna,  Guido  von. 

Himmelstoss,  Richard,  German  violinist  and  con- 
certmaster, born  Sondershausen,  June  17,  1843.  He 
studied  with  Uhlrich  and  was  a  Court  Musician  in  the 
Prince's  Chapel  when  only  fourteen.  He  then  continued 
his  studied  with  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule, 
led  the  chamber  music  concerts  at  the  Breslau  Orches- 
tral Union  for  thirty-six  years  and  appeared  as  soloist 
at  the  orchestral  concerts. 

Hinaufstrich  (Ger.),  up-bow. 

Hinckley,  Allen  Carter,  American  bass,  born 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  Oct.  n,  1877;  pupil  of  Schachner 
at  Philadelphia  and  Saenger  in  New  York.  His  debut 
took  place  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  Germany,  as  the 
King  in  Lohengrin;  and  he  remained  at  Hamburg  for 
several  years,  singing  all  the  bass  roles  in  Wagnerian 
opera;  later  became  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  and  sang  with  that  organization  on 
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tours  in  America.    Other  successful  roles  of  his  were 
in  Faust,  Figaro,  Ivauhoe  and  Les  Huguenots, 

Hinckley,  Isabella,  American  soprano,  born  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. ;  died  June,  1861.  She  made  her  debut  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  as  a  member  of 
Max  Strakosch's  company  on  Jan.  23,  1861,  and  had 
the  distinction  of  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in 
the  Lesson  Scene  of  The  Barber  of  Seville  on  Feb.  5, 
1861,  at  a  performance  which  was  attended  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Hinde,  Henry,  English  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  died  Lichfield,  Aug.  6,  1641. 

Hindelang,  Hans,  German  violinist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Regensburg,  Sept.  I,  1876.  He 
became  leader  of  the  Court  Orchestra  at  Munich,  and 
his  compositions  include  orchestral  pieces  and  church 
music. 

Hindernith,  Paul,  German  violinist,  violist  and 
composer,  born  Hanau,  Nov.  16,  1895.  He  began  his 
musical  studies  at  the  age  of  eleven  by  studying  the 
violin  and  viola.  Later  he  attended  a  conservatory  in 
Frankfort-on-Main,  where  he  studied  under  Bernhard 
Sekles,  and  made  his  first  entry  into  the  musical  world 
as  a  violinist,  securing  a  position  in  the  Frankfurt 
Opera  orchestra;  later  he  became  its  concertmaster  and 
finally  its  conductor.  Then  he  founded  the  Amar 
String  Quartet,  in  which  he  played  viola;  the  quartet 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  in  Europe,  and 
made  many  concert  tours.  As  a  composer,  his  early 
works  suggest  the  trend  of  his  later  compositions,  and 
although  they  are  youthful  and  tentative,  they  disclose 
a  fertile  imagination  and  a  remarkable  grasp  of  tech- 
nique. He  essayed  the  composition  of  chamber  music 
for  odd  combinations,  orchestral  works,  and  opera,  and 
all  contain  the  germ  of  his  future  radical  style.  By 
1921  he  was  attracting  considerable  attention  in  Ger- 
many and  his  name  appeared  frequently  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Donauschingen  and  the  Salzburg  festivals. 
His  Kammermusick  was  played  at  the  Venice  festival 
of  the  International  Society  of  Contemporary  Music; 
in  this  work  he  openly  abandoned  standard  tonal  prin- 
ciples in  favor  of  the  new  atonality.  The  composition 
caused  much  discussion  not  without  publicity  value  for 
the  composer,  and  Hindemith  loomed  as  a  fiery  pro- 
tagonist of  modernism.  Hindemith's  string  quartets 
are  among  the  outstanding  examples  of  this  music,  and 
his  operas  have  been  performed  in  public.  Among  the 
latter,  Cardillac  has  attracted  the  most  attention.  Guido 
Pannain  says  that  it  contains  all  the  good  and  bad  fea- 
tures of  Hindemith's  temperament,  and  that  the  music 
leads  the  action  by  the  hand  without  succeeding  in 
creating  a  formal,  autonomous  and  exhaustive  construc- 
tion, because  it  cannot  rid  itself  of  the  action,  the  cause 
of  its  whole  existence.  Hindemith's  works  include, 
besides  those  previously  mentioned,  three  operas,  or- 
chestral works,  four  string  quartets,  a  clarinet  quintet, 
three  choral  works,  songs  and  instrumental  pieces.  His 
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treatise  on  composition  Unterweisung  in  Tonsats  has 
been  translated  into  English. 

Hindemith,  Rudolf,  German  violoncellist,  born 
Hanau,  Jan.  9,  1900;  brother  of  Paul  Hindemith;  pupil 
of  Gerald  Maas,  Franz,  Bassermann,  and  Sekles. 

Hinderer,  John  George,  American  composer,  con- 
cert pianist,  lecturer,  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  24,  1885.  He  studied  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  with  Tobias  Matthay  in  London.  His 
compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  his  writings  theo- 
retical, historical  and  aesthetic  works  on  music. 

Hindermann,  Paul,  Swiss  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Zurich,  May  28,  1868;  died  there, 
July  24,  1925.  He  studied  at  the  Zurich  Music  Schooi 
and  with  Rheinberger,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Classical  Church  Music,  which  he  founded, 
and  director  of  his  own  Musical  Institute  in  Zurich 
His  compositions  include  masses,  Psalm  121  and  songs. 

Hindle,  Johann,  Austrian  double-bass  player,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1792 ;  died  there,  Aug.  9,  1862 ;  the  author 
of  a  contra-bass  method. 

Hindu  music,  see  Indian  Music,  East. 

Hine,  William,  English  organist,  composer  and 
chorister,  born  Brightwell,  Oxfordshire,  1687;  died 
Aug.  28,  1730.  His  works  included  organ  composi- 
tions and  numerous  anthems. 

Hine,  William,  English  organist,  teacher,  conductor 
and  composer,  died  Oxford,  July  27,  1777.  His  litur- 
gical music  is  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Hines,  Gabriel  Lincoln,  American  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  New  York  City,  Jan.  16,  1888; 
studied  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York. 
His  compositions  include  a  cantata,  piano  works,  songs, 
and  the  music  drama  Where  Love  is,  There  God  is  also. 

Kingston,  John,  English  composer,  organist,  singer 
and  teacher,  died  in  1683 ;  had  as  pupils  the  daughters 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Hinke,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  oboist,  born  Dresden, 
Aug.  24,  1844;  died  Leipzig,  Aug.  4,  1893. 

Hinkle,  Florence,  American  soprano  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  1885;  died  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Apr.  19,  1933;  pupil  of  Herbert  Witherspoon 
and  later  his  wife.  She  was  well  known  as  a  concert 
and  oratorio  singer. 

Hinrichs,  Friedrich,  German  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  song  composer,  born  Halle-on-Saale,  Feb. 
4,  1820;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  25,  1892. 

Hinrichs,  Gustav,  German  violinist,  pianist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Ludwigslust,  Mecklenburg, 
Dec.  10,  1850;  pupil  of  Reisland  and  Marxsen.  He 
joined  the  opera  orchestra  at  the  state  theatre,  Ham- 
burg. In  1870  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  later  becom- 
ing assistant  to  Theodore  Thomas.  Then  he  formed 
his  own  opera  company  in  Philadelphia  and  toured  for 
ten  years.  He  gave  the  American  premieres  of  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,  I  Pogliacci  and  Manon  Lescaut. 


HINRICHS,  JOHANN— HIRSCH,  KARL 


Hinrichs,  Johann  Christian,  German  writer  on  mu- 
iical  subjects,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1760;  wrote  on 
Russian  hunting  music. 

Hinrichs,  Marie,  German  composer,  born  in  1828; 
lied  Halle,  May  5,  1891 ;  wife  of  Robert  Franz.  Her 
rompositions  include  numerous  songs  of  unusual  merit. 

Hinshaw,  William  Wade,  American  operatic  bari- 
tone and  teacher,  born  Union,  la.,  Nov.  3,  1873.  He 
played  the  cornet  when  nine,  and  led  the  town  band  at 
thirteen.  He  then  studied  at  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
University  with  R.  A.  Heritage,  and  then  went  to 
Chicago  where  he  studied  under  L.  G.  Gottschalk  and 
L.  A.  Phelps,  and  where  he  became  a  singing  teacher 
in  1891.  In  1895  he  was  dean  of  the  music  department 
of  Valparaiso  University,  and  choir  director  in  various 
Chicago  churches.  His  concert  debut  had  been  made 
at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  his  opera 
debut  took  place  at  St.  Louis  in  1899  with  the  Savage 
Opera  Company,  when  he  sang  Mephisto  in  Faust. 
He  remained  four  years  with  this  company;  then  in 
1903  opened  the  Hinshaw  School  of  Opera  in  Chicago, 
and  was  president  until  1907,  of  both  the  school  and 
the  Chicago  Conservatory,  with  which  it  was  merged. 
In  1909  he  founded  and  directed  the  International 
Grand  Opera  Company  in  Chicago,  and  from  1910  to 
1913  was  a  baritone  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  He  became  business  manager  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American  Singers  in  New  York 
in  1917.  His  operatic  repertoire  includes  about  fifty 
roles,  and  he  has  also  sung  in  oratorios  and  appeared 
in  song  recitals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His 
voice  is  rich  and  sonorous  and  has  a  large  range.  He 
is  equally  effective  in  serious  and  comic  roles. 

Hintermeyer,  Willi,  German  zitherist  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  Apr.  20,  1892. 

Hinton,  Arthur,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Beckenham,  Kent,  Nov.  20,  1869;  pupil  of  Sainton 
and  Sauret,  becoming  sub-professor  of  violin  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  after  which  he  went  to  Mu- 
nich for  further  study  with  Rheinberger.  His  com- 
positions include  a  two-act  opera,  an  orchestral  f  antasie 
and  other  orchestral  pieces,  a  piano  concerto,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Hintze,  Jacob,  German  composer,  contrapuntist  and 
editor,  born  Bernau,  near  Berlin,  Sept.  4,  1622;  died 
Berlin,  May  5,  1702.  For  thirty  years  court  musician 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  edited  and  composed 
hymns. 

Hinze,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Sept.  ri,  1883.  His  works  include  a  symphonic  poem, 
a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  songs. 

Hinze-Reinhold,  Bruno,  German  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Danzig,  Oct.  20,  1877.  He  studied 
under  Zwintscher,  Teichmiiller,  and  Reisenauer,  com- 
posed songs  and  choral  works,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  director  of  the  State  School  of  Music  at 
Weimar. 


Hipkins,  Alfred  James,  English  student  of  ancient 
instruments,  lecturer,  performer  and  author,  born 
Westminster,  June  17,  1826;  died  London,  June  3, 
1903.  He  was  employed  by  Broadwood  and  Sons, 
London  piano  makers,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
art  of  playing  the  harpsichord  and  the  clavichord  and 
to  investigations  into  musicology  and  acoustics.  The 
fruits  of  much  of  his  research  were  contributed  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  to  Grove's  musical  dic- 
tionary. He  also  wrote  numerous  and  valuable  books. 

Hippeau,  Edouard,  igth  century  French  writer  on 
musical  subjects;  he  wrote  on  Henry  VIII  and  the 
French  opera,  on  C.  Saint- Saens  and  a  three-volume 
life  of  Hector  Berlioz. 

Hippmann,  Silvester,  Bohemian  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Caslau,  July  23,  1893.  For  many  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  music  section  of  the  Umelecka 
Beseda  in  Prague.  His  compositions  include  a  sona- 
tina for  violin  and  piano,  a  piano  sonata  and  men's 
and  women's  choruses. 

Hippocrates,  Greek  physician,  born  in  460  B.C. ;  died 
probably  in  357  B.C. ;  known  as  "The  Father  of  Medi- 
cine." His  work  on  anatomy  shows  that  he  had  some 
vague  ideas  about  the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Hipsher,  Edward  Ellsworth,  American  music 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Caledonia, 
O.,  Mar.  28,  1871.  He  has  taught  at  various  impor- 
tant American  music  schools  and  is  the  author  of  Amer- 
ican Opera  arid  Its  Composers. 

Hirlemann,  Theophile,  French  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1855 ;  died  there,  June  27, 
1927.  He  was  a  film  conductor  in  Paris  and  composed 
operettas  and  film  music. 

Hirmos,  Hirmus,  the  first  stanza  or  strophe  of  an 
ode  (in  the  Greco-Russian  liturgy).  Its  melody  and 
meter  serve  as  models  for  the  following  stanzas. 

Hirn,  Carl,  Finnish  composer,  born  Viborg,  Nov. 
21,  1886;  studied  under  Reznicek  and  in  Helsingfors, 
Vienna  and  Paris ;  his  compositions  include  salon  music 
for  piano,  character  pieces  and  songs. 

Hirn,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  physicist,  born  Logel- 
bach,  near  Colmar,  Alsatia,  Aug.  21,  1815 ;  died  Col- 
mar,  Jan.  14,  1890.  In  a  book  on  acoustics  he  com- 
bats the  idea  that  the  beautiful  in  music  can  be  ex- 
plained by  physical  laws  alone. 

Hirsch,  Abraham,  Swedish  music  publisher,  born 
Stockholm,  Aug.  16,  1815;  died  there,  Feb.  23,  1900. 

Hirsch,  Adolf,  Austrian  composer  of  Viennese  songs, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1866;  died  there  late  in  1931. 

Hirsch,  Hugo,  German  operatic  composer,  born 
Birnbaum  (Posen),  Mar.  12,  1884.  His  operatic  works 
are  produced  for  the  most  part  in  Berlin. 

Hirsch,  Karl,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Wendingen,  Bavaria,  Mar.  17,  1858;  died 
Faulenbach,  Nov.  3,  1918.  He  conducted  choral  so- 
cieties in  various  cities  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  for  male  chorus. 
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HIRSCH,  LEOPOLD— HISSEM-DE  MOSS 


Hirsch,  Leopold,  i8th  century  violinist  and  com- 
poser, was  a  member  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  orchestra 
at  Eisenstadt  under  Haydn  until  1790,  when  the  or- 
ganization was  disbanded.  He  wrote  a  work  for  two 
violins,  oboe  and  'cello,  also  other  chamber  music. 

Hirsch,  Louis  Achille,  American  composer,  born 
New  York  City,  Nov.  28,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Rafael  Joseffy, 
Max  Spicker,  Jedliczka  and  Gustav  Levy,  he  became 
one  of  the  finest  American  composers  of  musical  come- 
dies and  revues ;  a  few  of  his  works  are  The  Ziecjfeld 
Follies  of  1915  and  1916,  Going  Up  and  The  Rainbow 
Girl 

Hirsch,  Paul  Adolf,  German  music  bibliographer, 
born  Frankfort,  Feb.  24,  1881 ;  possesses  a  collection 
of  rare  music  books  and  compositions,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  in  facsimile. 

Hirsch,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Dec.  13,  1884;  a  pupil  of  G.  Dippe  and  Philip  Schar- 
wenka;  he  has  composed  operettas  and  dances. 

Hirsch,  Rudolf,  German  music  critic,  composer  and 
poet,  born  Napagedl,  Moravia,  Feb.  i,  1816;  died  Vi- 
enna, Mar.  10,  1872.  His  criticism  was  remarkably 
original. 

Hirsch,  Theodor,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Giittersburg,  July  19,  1835;  studied  in  Berlin  at 
the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music,  was  an  organist 
and  Conservatory  Director  there,  and  composed  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Hirschbach,  Hermann,  German  critic  and  instru- 
mental composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  29,  1812;  died 
Gohlis  (near  Leipzig),  May  19,  1888;  pupil  of  Birn- 
bach.  His  caustic  criticisms  made  him  so  many  ene- 
mies that  he  abandoned  his  musical  career.  An  original 
and  prolific  composer,  he  wrote  fourteen  symphonies, 
overtures,  and  chamber  music  for  odd  combinations. 

Hirschberg,  Leopold,  Polish-German  musicologist 
and  teacher,  born  Posen,  Dec.  6,  1867;  died  Berlin, 
Sept.  28,  1929 ;  studied  in  Berlin,  Munich  and  Konigs- 
berg,  edited  the  works  of  Carl  Loewe  and  Marschner, 
and  contributed  studies  on  German  musicians. 

Hirschberg,  Walther,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  May  8,  1889.  A  pupil  of  Philip 
Scharwenka,  he  became  a  theater  conductor,  later  set- 
tling in  Berlin  as  a  writer  on  music;  his  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  duets  and  songs. 

Hirschel,  Hermann,  German  composer  of  musical 
farces,  born  about  1835 ;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  26,  1900. 

Hirschfeld,  Ludwig,  see  Feld,  Leo. 

Hirschfeld,  Robert,  German  lecturer,  arranger  and 
esthetician,  born  in  Moravia,  Sept.  17,  1858;  died  Salz- 
burg, Apr.  2,  1914.  As  an  advocate  of  unaccompanied 
choral  singing,  he  wrote  a  noteworthy  pamphlet.  He 
arranged  operas  by  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Schubert  for 
revivals  at  the  Vienna  court  opera. 

Hirschler,  Sigismund,  Croatian  composer,  teacher 
and  music  critic,  born  Trnovica,  near  Bjelovar,  Mar. 
21,  1894;  studied  at  the  Agram  Conservatory.  His 


compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  orchestral,  instru- 
mental, and  chamber  music,  and  music  for  The  Dybbuk 

Hirschmann,  Henri  (pseudonym  V.  H.  Herblay), 
French  opera,  pantomime  and  ballet  composer,  born  at 
Ste.  Maude  in  1872;  he  wrote  numerous  light  opera* 
which  have  had  performances  in  France  and  Belgium" 

Hirsh,  Albert,  contemporary  American  pianist,  born 
at  Chicago.  He  studied  with  Djane  Lavoie-Herz  and 
at  Columbia  University,  made  his  concert  debut  at  New 
York  in  1934,  and  has  since  given  concerts  in  numer- 
ous American  cities  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Hirt,  Franz  Josef,  Swiss  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Lucerne,  Feb.  7,  1899.  Pupil  of  his  mother  Josephine 
Hirt-Kopp  (who  had  studied  under  Clara  Schumann), 
Hans  Huber,  Ernst  Levy,  Egon  Petri,  and  Alfred  Cor- 
tot;  he  became  professor  of  piano  at  the  Berne  Con- 
servatory. 

Hirt,  Fritz,  Swiss  violinist  and  music  teacher,  born 
Lucerne,  Aug.  10,  1888;  brother  of  Franz  Josef  Hirt. 
He  studied  under  Joseph  Lipa,  W.  Alsen,  at  the  Zurich 
Conservatory  with  Brun,  Hegar  and  Kempter  and  with 
Sevcik  in  Prague,  and  after  being  concertmaster  in 
Munich,  London  and  Heidelberg  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Basel  Conservatory,  and  leader  of  the  Basel  String 
Quartet  and  the  symphony  concerts  there. 

Hirte,  Alfred,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Chemnitz,  Dec.  10,  1878;  died  there,  Nov.  7,  1923. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  conducted 
at  various  theaters;  his  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, piano  music  and  songs. 

Hirte,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Magdeburg, 
Oct.  5,  1893.  A  pupil  of  von  Rahlwe ;  his  compositions 
include  a  symphonic  fantasy,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber 
and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Hirzel-Langenhan,  Anna,  Swiss  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Lachen,  near  Zurich,  Aug.  20,   1874;  pupil  of 
m  Hegar,  Robert  Freund  and  Leschetizky. 

Hislop,  Joseph,  British  operatic  tenor,  born  Edin- 
burgh, Apr.  5,  1887.  While  he  was  in  Stockholm  on 
business  his  voice  attracted  attention  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  up  vocal  study.  He  stayed  in  Sweden  for 
some  years  and  made  his  debut  at  Stockholm  in  Faust, 
later  going  to  Italy  for  further  study.  By  his  triumphs 
in  America  and  Argentina,  he  laid  foundations  for  a 
wider  fame. 

Hispaniae  schola  musica  sacra  (Spanish  School 
of  Sacred  Music),  an  imposing  collection  of  sacred 
music  by  Spanish  composers,  edited  by  Felip  Pedrell, 
and  published  in  both  Barcelona  and  Leipzig.  It  in- 
cludes works  by  Morales,  Guerrero,  Cabezon,  Perez 
and  Vittoria. 

Hissem-de  Moss,  Mary,  American  concert  and  ora- 
torio soprano,  born  California,  Ky.,  July  27,  1871. 
After  studying  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  she  ap- 
peared with  leading  choral  societies  and  orchestras,  at 
numerous  festivals  and  in  recitals. 
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HISTOIRE  D'UN  SOLDAT— H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE 


Histoire  d'un  Soldat,  L'  (The  Tale  of  a  Soldier), 
a  musical  burlesque  or  "a  story  to  be  read,  played  and 
danced,"  libretto  by  Ramuz,  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 
fir«t  produced  at  Lausanne  in  1918.  The  story  is:  a 
soldier,  returning  from  the  wars,  happens  to  be  playing 
his  violin  by  the  side  of  a  brook  when  a  most  agreeable 
old  man.  in  reality  the  Devil,  approaches  and  bargains 
with  him  to  exchange  the  instrument,  which  symbolizes 
happiness,  for  a  book,  which  will  bring  him  the  treasures 
of  the  earth.  Later,  hearing  that  his  village  sweetheart 
is  now  married,  and  realizing  the  wealth  acquired 
through  the  magic  book  is  of  no  comfort  to  him,  he 
strikes  out  for  the  open  road  to  regain  his  lost  joys. 
While  in  a  town  where  the  daughter  of  a  king  is  ill, 
he  recovers  his  violin  from  the  Devil,  and  through  his 
playing  not  only  cures  but  also  marries  the  princess. 
The  Devil  is  furious,  and  makes  a  vow  to  capture  the 
soldier  if  he  ever  steps  outside  the  borders  of  the  king- 
don.  Eventually  the  soldier  feels  the  desire  to  see  his 
native  village  again ;  his  wife  -accompanies  him  as  far 
as  the  milestone,  only  to  see  him  snatched  away  from 
her  at  the  crossroads  by  the  Devil,  and  lost  to  her  for- 
ever. 

Historicus  (Lat),  narrator  (in  an  oratorio). 

Histories  of  Music,  see  Music,  Histories  of. 

History  of  Music,  for  a  complete  outline  .of  mu- 
sical history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
see  Music,  History  of. 

History  of  the  Dance,  see  Dance,  History  of  the. 

Hita,  Antonio  Rodriguez  de,  see  Rodriguez  de  Hita, 
Antonio. 

Hiteogiri  (Japanese),  a  variant  spelling  of  hityokiri. 

Hitschi-Riki  (Japanese),  "a  sad-toned  tube."  It 
resembles  a  small  bamboo  flute.  There  are  seven  finger- 
holes  above  and  two  thumb-holes  below.  It  is  played 
with  a  loose  reed  mouthpiece  and  its  tone  is  blood- 
curdling. It  is  also  called  shichiriki. 

Hitsu-No-Koto,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  of 
the  Roto  family,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  the 
largest  having  fifty  strings. 

Hityokiri,  a  Japanese  vertical  flute  about  a  foot 
long.  It  is  extremely  rare,  because  the  bamboo  from 
which  it  is  made  must  provide  one  joint  of  the  exact 
length  required. 

Hitz,  Franz,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Aarau,  July  17,  1828;  pupil  of  Reber  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory; his  compositions  include  light  operas,  and 
church  and  piano  music. 

Hitzelberger,  Sabina,  German  coloratura  soprano, 
born  Randersacher,  Nov.  12,  1755.  A  pupil  of  Stef- 
fani,  she  sang  in  Paris  with  great  success  but  refused 
permanent  engagements.  Her  voice  had  a  range  of 
three  octaves. 

Hitzig,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Mannheim, 
Jan-  3,  1876.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Willibald  Gurlitt,  wrote 
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historical  and  bibliographical  music  articles,  and  edited 
the  Breitkopf  catalogue. 

Hiuen,  a  Chinese  whistle  made  of  clay,  with  five  to 
seven  apertures. 

Hjellemo,  Ole,  Norwegian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Dovre,  Mar.  22,  1873;  pupil  of  Bohn  and  Iver 
Holter;  his  compositions  include  a  symphony  and  or- 
chestral, band  and  chamber  music. 

Hjelm,  Otto  Winter,  see  Winter-Hjdm,  Otto. 
Hjorth,  Emile  Sonnet,  Danish  violin  maker,  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1840;  son  of  Johannes  Hjorth.  Ap- 
prenticed to  his  father,  he  later  worked  in  London, 
Vienna  and  with  Bernardel  in  Paris  before  succeeding, 
with  his  sons,  Knud  and  Hans  Hjorth,  to  his  father's 
business  in  Copenhagen.  His  instruments  are  of  fine 
quality  and  are  modeled  upon  those  of  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius. 

Hl&disch,  Eduard  Rudolf,  Croatian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Agram,  Feb.  10,  1890.  A  pupil  of 
Rudolf  Slickh  and  Arnold  Schonberg  in  Vienna,  he 
became  violinist  at  the  Volksoper  there  and  later  con- 
ductor of  a  salon  orchestra  in  Stockholm.  He  com- 
poses orchestral  music  and  has  edited  the  songs  of 
Richard  Strauss  for  orchestra. 

Hladnik,  Ignaz,  Bohemian  composer,  organist  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Krize,  near  Neumarktel,  Sept.  25, 
1865;  studied  under  Anton  Foerster,  wrote  church 
music,  also  sacred  songs  and  instrumental  music. 

Hlawatsch,  Woizech  Ivanovitch,  Bohemian  organ- 
ist, conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Leditsch,  1849; 
died  Petrograd,  Mar.  1911.  After  studying  in  Paris, 
he  conducted  students'  organizations  in  Petrograd  and 
wrote  orchestral  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  first 
produced  at  London  in  1878.  The  story  is :  The  British 
tars  are  singing  their  welcome  to  Captain  Corcoran, 
when  Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Porter  appears,  and  an- 
nounces his  desire  to  marry  Josephine,  the  Captain's 
daughter.  However,  she  is  not  in  love  with  the  Ad- 
miral, but  with  a  common  sailor,  Ralph  Rackstraw. 
When  Josephine  meets  Ralph,  she  tells  him  how  hope- 
less their  situation  is;  when  Ralph  threatens  to  shoot 
himself,  Josephine  promises  to  elope  with  him  that 
night.  A  sailor,  Dick  Deadeye,  reports  their  plans  to 
Captain  Corcoran  and  the  angry  Admiral  orders 
Ralph  put  in  irons.  But  Little  Buttercup  puts  a  differ- 
ent color  on  the  whole  situation  by  telling  the  Admiral 
that  many  years  ago,  when  two  babies  were  given  her 
to  care  for,  she  mixed  them  up  so  that  the  low-born 
Corcoran  rose  to  be  a  captain,  while  the  high-born 
Ralph  remained  a  plain  sailor.  Sir  Joseph  orders  the 
two  men  to  change  ratings ;  Ralph  becomes  the  Captain 
and  wins  the  hand  of  Josephine,  while  Captain  Cor- 
coran becomes  a  common  sailor,  and  marries  Little  But- 
tercup. 
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Hnai,  a  primitive  Burmese  instrument.  It  is  of  coni- 
cal bore  with  a  double-beating  reed,  has  a  number  of 
finger-holes  and  is  fitted  with  a  brass  bell. 

Hnilicka  (Hnlicka),  Aloys,  Bohemian  organist  and 
composer,  born  \Vildensch\vert,  Mar.  21,  1826;  died 
Chrudim,  Nov.  10,  1909.  His  works  include  an  ora- 
torio and  church  music. 

Robbing,  Martin,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Greetsiel,  May  13,  1842;  died  Bremen, 
Mar.  1 6,  1908.  He  founded  and  directed  the  Bremen 
Singing  Teachers'  Society  and  composed  choruses  and 
songs. 

Hobbs,  John  William,  English  concert  tenor,  choris- 
ter and  composer,  born  Henley-on-Thames,  Aug.  I, 
1799;  died  Croydon,  Jan.  12,  1877.  His  career,  which 
began  with  his  first  public  appearance  at  three  (when 
five,  he  became  a  chorister  at  Canterbury  Cathedral), 
was  long  and  successful ;  some  of  his  songs  became  very 
popular. 

Hobday,  Alfred  Charles,  English  viola  player,  born 
Faversham,  Apr.  19,  1870.  He  was  for  many  years 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Hobday,  Ethel  (nee  Sharpe),  Irish  pianist,  born 
Dublin,  Nov.  28,  1872;  wife  of  Alfred  Hobday.  After 
study  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  on  the  Continent,  in  1891  she 
made  her  debut  in  London.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Brahms  at  Vienna. 

Hober,  Lorenz,  German  viola  player  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort,  Dec.  30,  1888.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Anna  Hegner,  Adolf  Rebner  and  Willy  Hess,  has 
written  chamber  music,  and  plays  solo  viola  in  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Hobrecht  (Obrecht,  Obreht,  Obertus,  Hobertus), 
Jakob,  Dutch  contrapuntalist,  born  at  Utrecht  about 
1430;  died  at  Ferrara  in  1505  (of  the  pestilence).  At 
Utrecht,  where  he  was  choirmaster,  about  1474,  he 
taught  Erasmus ;  he  was  a  prolific  composer,  chiefly  of 
church  music. 

Hoch  (Ger.),  high,  acute. 

Hoch,  Julius,  German  composer,  born  Dresden,  Apr. 
23,  1865;  died  at  Bautzen  in  1932;  pupil  of  Hermann 
Schultz.  His  works  include  a  Christmas  cantata, 
requiem,  violin,  organ,  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Hoch,  Theodor,  American  piston  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1843;  died  New  York,  Mar.,  1906.  For 
many  years  he  was  with  Bilse  in  Berlin;  his  works 
include  a  fantasia  and  other  music  for  piston  and 
orchestra. 

Hochapfel,  Hans,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Kassel,  Feb.  23,  1871.  He  has  composed  orches- 
tral, violin  and  chamber  music,  and  songs. 

Hochberg,  Graf  von,  Hans  Heinrich  XIV  Bolko 
(pseudonym  J.  H.  Franz),  German  composer,  born 
Fiirstenstein  Castle,  Silesia,  Jan.  23,  1843  5  died  Rohn- 
stock  Castle,  Silesia,  Dec.  i,  1926.  He  instituted  and 
maintained  the  Hochberg  Quartet  in  Dresden  and  also 
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founded  the  Silesian  music  festivals ;  his  works  include 
operas,  piano  and  chamber  music  and  choruses. 

Hochbrucker,  i8th  century  German  inventor  of  the 
pedal  harp  (about  1720)  ;  lived  in  Donauworth. 

Hochbrucker,  Celestin,  German  composer,  born 
Tagmersheim,  Bavaria,  Jan.  10,  1727;  died  at  Vienna 
in  1809;  was  a  Bendictine  monk  in  Munich  and  com- 
posed much  church  music. 

Hochbrucker,  Christian,  German  harpist,  born  Tag- 
mersheim, Bavaria,  May  17,  1733.  His  compositions 
include  sonatas  and  duets  for  harp  and  airs  with  harp 
accompaniment. 

Hochreiter,  Emil,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Debreczin,  Dec.  27,  1871 ;  pupil  of 
P.  H.  Sattner,  wrote  church  and  chamber  music,  also 
operatic  works. 

Hochschule,  see  Berlin. 

Hochstein,  David,  American  violinist,  born  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  1892 ;  died  in  the  World  War.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Sevcik  and  Auer,  a  soloist  in  Vienna, 
and  toured  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Hochstein,  Karl,  igth  century  German  music  pub- 
lisher, founded  his  firm  in  Heidelberg  in  1863. 

Hochzeit  des  Camacho,  Die  (Wedding  of  Cama- 
cho,  The),  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Klinge- 
mann  (after  Don  Quixote) ,  music  by  Mendelssohn; 
first  produced  on  Apr.  29,  1827,  in  Berlin. 

Hochzeitsmarsch  (Ger.),  wedding  march. 

Hocket,  literally  "hiccough."  A  simple  device  of 
early  contrapuntalists  to  give  a  staccato  effect  in  one  or 
more  vocal  parts  by  introducing  rests  between  the  notes 
of  a  part.  The  correct  Latin  term  for  hocket  was 
tmncatio.  The  use  of  hockets  or  truncatio  in  church 
music  was  not  approved  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Pope 
John  XXII  and  other  medieval  ecclesiastics. 

Hockh,  Karl,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Ebersdorf,  Jan.  22,  1707;  died  at  Zerbst  in  1772.  He 
wrote  six  symphonies,  eighteen  violin  concertos  and 
twelve  other  pieces  for  violin. 

Hockner,  Hilmar,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  24,  1891 ;  pupil  of 
Sitt,  Hans  Becker,  Merkel,  Riemann,  Schering  and 
Gurlitt,  and  has  written  on  music  and  the  youth  move- 
ment. 

Hocmelle,  Pierre  Edmond  (pseudonym  Edmond 
de  Bussy),  blind  French  organist,  critic  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1824;  died  near  Paris  in  1895; 
pupil  of  Benoist  and  Elwart;  his  compositions  include 
operettas  and  organ  music. 

Hodermann,  Georg,  i8th  century  German  composer, 
born  in  Saxony;  going  to  Amsterdam  in  1787,  he  es- 
tablished a  music  business,  gave  piano  lessons,  and 
wrote  numerous  large  choral  works  and  instrumental 
pieces,  also  chamber  music. 

Hodges,  Edward,  English  organist,  composer  and 
inventor,  born  Bristol,  July  20,  1796;  died  Clifton, 
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Sept.  i,  1867;  organist  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  Toronto 
and  New  York.  In  New  York  he  played  an  organ, 
built  to  his  specifications,  in  the  new  Trinity  Church. 
He  wrote  much  church  music ;  further,  numerous  igth 
century  improvements  in  organs  were  of  his  devising. 

Hodges,  Faustina  Hasse,  American  organist  and 
composer,  died  at  New  York  in  1895;  daughter  of 
Edward  Hodges.  Playing  the  organ  for  Philadelphia 
churches,  she  composed  a  few  songs  and  instrumental 
pieces,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  her  father. 

Hodges,  John  Sebastian  Bach,  English  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Bristol  in  1830;  died  at  Balti- 
more in  1915;  son  of  Edward  Hodges.  Educated  in 
New  York,  he  became  a  minister  in  Pittsburgh,  taught 
at  Nashotah  House,  Wis.,  was  an  organist  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  in  Baltimore,  and  wrote  church  music.  In 
Baltimore  he  founded  the  first  choir  school  in  the 
United  States. 

Hodgkinson,  Francis,  i8th  century  American  op- 
eratic manager ;  promoted  early  opera  performances  in 
the  colonies. 

Hodgkinson,  John  (real  name  Meadowcraft),  Eng- 
lish singer,  actor  and  manager,  born  in  England,  1767; 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1805.  He  and  his  wife, 
Arabella  Brett  (also  a  singer),  were  brought  to  New 
York  in  1792  as  members  of  the  Old  American  Com- 
pany. In  1794  Hallam  and  Hodgkinson  assumed  the 
management  of  the  company.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
sang  in  concerts;  in  1795  he  (probably)  founded  the 
Columbian  Anacreontic  Society  in  New  York. 

Hodgson,  Percival,  English  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Bury,  Dec.  7,  1882.  He  studied  under  A.  Brod- 
sky,  H.  Holes  and  W.  Carroll,  founded  the  Birming- 
ham String  Quartet,  has  taught  at  Cardiff  University 
College,  and  contributed  to  "The  Strad"  magazine. 

Hodsoll,  William,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
English  music  seller  and  publisher;  was  in  business 
from  1794  to  1831,  principally  in  London. 

Hodula,  Stephan  von,  contemporary  Hungarian  pi- 
anist, composer,  and  teacher  at  the  National  Conserva- 
tory in  Budapest. 

Hoeberg,  Georg,  Danish  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  27,  1872.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Copenhagen,  later 
taught  violin  there,  and  conducted  the  Royal  Opera  and 
the  United  Danish  Choral  Society;  his  works  include 
an  opera,  a  ballet,  violin  and  piano  music,  songs  and 
choral  works. 

Hoeckh,  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  horn  player,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Ebersdorf ,  near  Vienna, 
Jan.  22,  1707;  died  at  Zerbst  in  1772;  pupil  and  pro- 
tege of  Franz  Benda.  His  compositions  include  ten 
symphonies  and  much  violin  music. 

Hoeffer,  Paul,  contemporary  German  composer ;  his  . 
Olympic  Pledge,  was  performed  at  Berlin  on  Aug.  16, 
1936,  during  the  Olympiad. 


Hoehn,  Alfred,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Oberellen,  near  Eisenach,  Oct.  20,  1887;  pupil  of 
Uzielli  and  Fritz  Steinbach;  his  compositions  include 
piano,  orchestral,  vocal,  and  chamber  music. 

Hoenes,  Peter  Eduard,  German  composer,  guitar 
player  and  music  publisher,  born  Treves,  Jan.  i,  1868. 
He  has  composed  guitar  music  and  arrangements  for 
guitar,  zither  music  and  male  choruses. 

Hoeree,  Arthur,  Belgian  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Saint-Gilles,  near  Brussels,  Apr. 
1 6,  1897;  pupil  of  Lucien  Henner,  Louis  de  Bondt, 
Vincent  d'Indy,  and  Paul  Vidal;  his  compositions  in- 
clude vocal,  instrumental,  ballet,  orchestral,  and  cham- 
ber music;  he  has  published  a  volume  on  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky. 

Hoerter,  Philippe,  Alsatian  composer,  born  Strass- 
burg,  Aug.  30,  1795;  died  there,  Nov.  6,  1863.  Self- 
instructed,  he  managed  a  music  shop,  played  double 
bass  in  a  theater  orchestra  at  Strassburg,  and  taught 
singing  at  the  Protestant  Seminary.  His  works  in- 
clude three  cantatas,  an  overture,  a  string  sextet  and 
songs ;  most  of  his  manuscripts,  however,  were  lost  in 
a  fire  in  1860. 

Hoesen,  Harrington  van,  see  Van  Hoesen,  Harring- 
ton. 

Hoesick,  Ferdinand,  Polish  writer  on  music,  born 
Warsaw,  Oct.  16,  1867.  After  studying  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Cracow  and  Paris,  in  1891  he 
settled,  first  in  Warsaw,  later  in  Cracow,  as  a  writer 
on  Polish  literature.  His  works  on  music  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  Frederick  Chopin,  and  his  biography  of 
that  master  is  the  most  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
yet  written. 

Hoesslin,  Franz  von,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Munich,  Dec.  31,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Reger  and 
Mottl.  As  a  composer  he  is  influenced  by  Reger;  his 
music  is  unconventional  in  style,  with  happy  expression 
and  concise  coloring.  His  works  include  orchestral 
compositions,  a  clarinet  quartet,  numerous  choral  num- 
bers and  songs. 

Hoevel,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  writer  and 
teacher,  born  Bonn,  June  22,  1864.  After  study  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory  he  became  a  conductor  and 
teacher  in  Minneapolis.  His  writings  include  Bach's 
Violin  Music,  The  Cremona  Violin,  Modern  French 
Chamber  Mitsic  and  a  violin  method. 

Hoeven,  Cateau  van  den,  see  Van  den  Hoeven, 
Cateau. 

Hoeven,  Dina  van  den,  see  Van  den  Hoeven, 
Dina. 

Hoey,  Gustave  Jean  Constant  Marie  van,  see  Van 
Hoey,  Gustaue  Jean  Constant  Marie. 

Hoey,  James,  i8th  century  Irish  printer,  working  at 
Dublin  before  1750;  printed  the  Beggafs  Opera  and 
copies  of  the  libretto  for  Handel's  Messiah. 

Hofer,  Franz,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
theorist  and  choral  conductor,  born  Rottal,  Bavaria, 
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Aug.  27,  1880;  pupil  of  Rheinberger  in  Munich.  He 
composed  songs,  organ,  choral  and  operatic  works  and 
wrote  books  on  theory  and  instrumentation. 

Hofer,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Munich, 
May  u,  1892;  pupil  of  Sandberger,  Richard  Wiirz 
and  F.  Klose.  His  works  include  chamber  music,  two 
piano  sonatas,  piano  music  and  songs  (including  some 
with  string  quartet). 

Hofer,  Pater  Norbert,  Austrian  church  musician  and 
composer,  born  Gumpoldskirchen,  July  22,  1874.  He 
studied  theology  and  musicology  in  Vienna;  his  com- 
positions include  five  Latin  and  four  German  masses, 
four  requiems  and  other  church  music. 

Hoff,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Frankfort,  Sept.  24,  1886.  He  has  writ- 
ten chamber  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Hoffbauer,  Karl,  German  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  in  1850;  died  in  1889.  He  lived  in  Frankfort, 
was  a  friend  of  Peter  Cornelius,  arranged  for  piano 
some  of  the  music  from  his  Barber  of  Bagdad,  and  also 
composed  theater  music. 

Hoffding,  Finn,  Danish  composer,  born  Mar.  10, 
1899;  pupil  of  Knud  Jeppesen  and  Joseph  Marx.  His 
works  include  two  symphonies,  an  opera,  songs  and 
music  for  string  quartets. 

Hoffer,  Joseph,  I7th-i8th  century  Austrian  violin- 
ist and  composer;  active  at  the  court  of  Vienna;  his 
ballets  and  incidental  music  are  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
Vienna. 

Hoffer,  Paul,  German  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Rheydt  (Lower  Rhine),  Dec.  21,  1895;  pupil  of 
Georgii,  Abendroth  and  Franz  Schreker;  his  composi- 
tions include  symphonic,  instrumental,  piano  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Hoffhaimer  (Hoffhaymer),  Paulus  von,  see  Hof- 
hayiner,  Paulus  von. 

Hoffman,  Richard  Andrews,  English  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Manchester,  May  24,  1831  ; 
died  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1909;  pupil  of  Pleyel, 
Moscheles,  Rubinstein,  Thalberg  and  Liszt.  Coming 
to  America  in  1857,  he  made  his  debut  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  thereafter  identi- 
fied with  musical  activities  in  New  York  for  over  fifty 
years.  He  toured  as  solo  pianist  -with  Jenny  Lind, 
played  with  Gottschalk  and  von  Biilow,  and  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  was  a  prolific  composer  of  salon  piano 
music  and  also  wrote  about  a  hundred  songs. 

Hoffmann,  Arthur,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Wahlstatt,  Mar.  6,  1864;  died  in  1931:  -His  works 
include  choruses,  a  terzette  and  songs.  : 

::  Hoffmann,  Eduard,  see  Remenyi,  Eduard. 

Hoffmann,  Emil  Adolf,  Swiss  organist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Aarau,  Mar.  9,  1879.  He  studied  in 
Zurich,  Geneva  and  with  Draeseke  and  Iffert  in  Dres- 
den;1 his  compositions  include  masses,  choruses  and 


j  songs,  and  he  has  edited  the  pedagogical  works  of 
Schweizer. 

Hoffmann,  Ernst,  German  musicologist,  born  Lieg- 
nitz,  Mar.  31,  1885;  author  of  a  treatise,  The  Nature 
of  Melody. 

Hoffmann,  Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus  (originallv 
Wilhelm),  German  literary  critic,  romantic  writer, 
conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Konigsberg. 
Jan.^24,  1776;  died  Berlin,  June  25,  1822.  He  studied 
music  and  law  simultaneously,  was  in  the  civil  service 
at  Posen,  Plozk  and  Warsaw,  and  in  1816  took  a  legal 
position  in  Berlin.  After  studying  under  Podbielski, 
he  became  a  teacher  and  in  1808  a  Bamberg  theater 
conductor.  Under  the  name  of  Johannes  Kreisler  he 
wrote  witty  articles  for  the  Leipzig  "Allgemeine  Mu- 
sikalische  Zeitung" ;  these  were  reprinted  as  "Fantasie- 
stiicke  in  Callot's  Manier."  He  was  greatly  admired 
by  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schumann  and  Carlyle,  and  was 
a  man  of  wonderful  versatility.  Among  his  manv  es- 
says and  stories  the  Serapion  Brethren  is  by  far  the 
most  famous.  Schumann  derived  many  of  his  imagina- 
tive impulses  from  him.  His  compositions  include 
operas  (especially  Undine),  sacred  music,  a  symphony, 
an  overture,  piano  sonatas  and  chamber  music.  Offen- 
bach's opera  Tales  of  Hoffmann  is  based  on  some  of 
his  works. 

Hoffmann,  Eucharius,  i6th  century  German  com- 
poser, theorist  and  cantor,  born  at  Heldburg,  Saxony. 
He  wrote  several  theoretical  works,  and  composed  vo- 
cal music. 

Hoffmann,  Friedrich,  Russian  violinist,  director 
and  teacher,  born  at  Novgorod  in  1791;  died  Frank- 
fort, Apr.  6,  1863.  After  studying  at  Paris  under 
Baillot  he  became  first  violin  at  the  Frankfort  Theater 
and  music  director  at  Detmold.  Ferdinand  Hiller  was 
one  of  his  many  pupils. 

Hoffmann,  Fritz,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Kirchditmold,  June  i,  1873.  His  works  in- 
clude male  choruses  and  arrangements  of  folk  songs  for 
male  chorus. 

Hoffmann,  Gerard,  German  composer  and  inventor, 
born  Rastenberg,  Nov.  n,  1690.  He  wrote  sacred  can- 
tatas and  church  music,  and  is  credited  with  improving 
various  instruments,  including  adding  an  additional  key 
to  the  horizontal  flute  and  to  the  oboe;  a  device  for 
simultaneously  altering  the  four  strings  of  the  violin, 
and  a  new  tuning  mechanism. 

Hoffmann,  Gustav,  see  Graben-Hoffmann,  Gustav. 

Hoffmann,  Hans,  German  musicologist,  violinist, 
oratorio  singer  and  teacher,  born  Neustadt,  Jan.  26, 
1902.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fritz  Stein  and  Baptist  Hoff- 
mann, later  became  dozent  for  musicology  at  Hamburg 
University,  and  has  written  on  the  North  German  trio 
sonata.  :: 

Hoffmann,  Heinrich  Anton,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Mayence,  June  24,  1770;  died  there, 
Jan.  19,  1842 ;  brother  of  Philipp  Karl  Hoffmann.  He 
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held  several  posts  with  the  nobility  and  directed  theater 
orchestras.  His  works  include  violin  concertos  and 
other  instrumental  music,  and  also  songs. 

Hoffmann,  Heinrich  August  (called  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben),  German  poet,  librarian,  musicolo- 
gist and  philologist,  born  Fallersleben,  Hanover,  Apr. 
2,  1/98;  died  Castle  Korvei,  Jan.  29,  1874.  He  held 
various  positions  at  Breslau  University,  wrote  books 
dealing  with  sacred  music,  folk  music,  and  children's 
songs  (including  The  Story  of  German  Church  Songs}, 
and  edited  song  books. 

Hoffmann,  Jacques,  Austrian  violinist,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Graetz  in  1868;  died  Boston,  Mar. 
17,  1938.  A  pupil  of  Kubicek,  he  won  much  success 
in  Vienna  before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1890.  His  works  include  orchestral  and 
chamber  music,  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano,  also 
songs. 

Hoffmann,  Johann  Christian,  i8th  century  German 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Leipzig  about  1720.  His 
viols  and  lutes,  which  display  excellent  workmanship, 
are  collectors'  items. 

Hoffmann,  Johann  Georg,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Nimptsch,  Silesia,  Oct.  24,  1700;  died 
at  Breslau  in  1780.  He  studied  several  instruments 
and  the  theory  of  music  under  Juirl  and  held  succes- 
sively several  important  positions  in  Breslau.  He  was 
a  composer  of  enormous  energy,  writing  four  complete 
church  services  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  other  pieces,  including  many 
extended  works  for  orchestra. 

Hoffmann,  Joseph,  German  voice  teacher  and  con- 
ductor^born  Ziegenhals,  Silesia,  May  24,  1865;  author 
and  editor  of  song  collections  and  methods. 

Hoffmann,  Karel,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  Smichow, 
Prague,  Dec.  12,  1872;  died  Mar.  30,  1936.  While 
studying  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  with  some  of  his 
fellow  students  he  founded  the  Bohemian  String  Quar- 
tet, which  he  led  for  many  years.  Although  a  zealous 
propagandist  of  Smetana's  music,  he  had  a  broad  view 
of  art,  and  was  a  fine  interpreter  of  all  schools. 

Hoffmann,  Leopold,  Austrian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  about  1730;  died  there,  Mar.  17, 
J793;  He  was  choirmaster  at  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral 
and  ^  1791  Mozart  was  appointed  as  his  assistant. 
He  is  'important  from  a  historical  standpoint  because 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  new  style  of 
Mamitz  and  the  Mannheim  school.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  and  the  immense  popu- 
t°f  WS  W°rkS  ddayed  the  Publit  appreciation  of 


Hoffmann,  Ludwig,  German  musical  director  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  27,  1830;  pupil  of  A.  W. 
each.  He  conducted  important  organizations  at  Biele- 
teld  and  in  1862  was  appointed  royal  director  of  music 
Alter  conducting  a  choral  society  in  Dresden  he  re- 
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turned  to  Berlin  where  he  taught.    His  works  include 
an  opera  and  chamber  music. 

Hoffmann,  Max  Heinrich  Franz,  German  violinist, 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  29,  1863. 
Among  his  compositions  are  salon  pieces,  marches  and 
dances. 

Hoffmann,  Paul,  German  organist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Naumburg,  Oct.  28,  1865;  pupil  of  Carl 
Schroder.  He  was  long  prominent  in  church  music 
and  teaching. 

Hoffmann,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Cothen, 
Feb.  10,  1870.  For  many  years  he  was  chorusmaster 
at  the  opera  in  Dessau.  He  has  written  choruses  and 
songs. 

Hoffmann,  Philipp  Karl,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Mayence,  Mar.  5,  1769;  is  now  remem- 
bered through  the  circumstance  that  he  once  played 
duets  with  Mozart.  He  taught  music  in  Mayence,  in 
Offenbach  and  in  St.  Petersburg.  An  attack  of  paral- 
ysis forced  him  to  abandon  music  as  a  career  and  he 
became  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  entomologist  His 
compositions  were  mostly  for  piano. 

Hoffmann,  Rudolf,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Bochum,  Jan.  20,  1880.  Some  of  his  male 
choruses  are  composed  with  orchestra. 

Hoffmann,  Rudolf  Stephan,  Austrian  composer, 
writer  and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  21,  1878;  pu- 
pil of  Alexander  Zemlinsky.  Among  his  works  are 
songs  and  chamber  music,  also  he  has  written  mono- 
graphs on  Franz  Schreker  and  Erich  Wolfgang  Korn- 
gold. 

Hoffmann-Behrendt,  Lydia,  Russian  concert  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Tiflis,  Sept.  i,  1890. 

Hoffmeister,  Franz  Anton,  Dutch  composer,  born 
at  Rottenburg-on-the-Neckar  in  1754;  died  Vienna, 
Feb.  10,  1812.  After  studying  law  at  Vienna,  he  be- 
came a  church  musician  at  Wiirttemberg  and  a  dealer 
in  music.  He  was  in  business  in  Vienna  in  1784,  and 
in  1800,  with  Kiihnel,  he  established  at  Leipzig  the 
"Bureau  de  Musique."  In  1805  he  returned  to  Vienna 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  composition.  He  was  an 
extraordinarily  prolific  composer,  and  wrote  no  less 
than  three  hundred  fifty  pieces  for  the  flute  alone,  one 
hundred  twenty  for  strings,  forty-four  symphonies, 
nine  operas,  one  hundred  fifty-six  quartets,  thirty  con- 
certos, ninety-six  duos,  twelve  piano  sonatas,  nine  sing- 
spiels,  eighteen  quintets  and  five  piano  quartets. 

Hoffmeister,  Karel,  Bohemian  pianist,  composer 'and 
teacher,  born  at  Liblice  in  1868.  His  teachers  were 
Skuhersky,  Stecker,  Klicka,  Adler  and  von  Kaan.  He 
was  professor'  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  and  was 
associated  with  the  Czech  Trio.  That  Hoffmeister  was 
a  very  successful  teacher  is  evidenced  by  his  important 
posts.  He  trained  many  excellent  Czech  and  Jugo- 
slavian pianists.  His  compositions  include  a  number 
of  piano  pieces,  and  songs,  and  he  has  written  a  book 
on  Smetana. 
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Hoffner,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig, 
Feb.  24,  1889.  He  has  written  revues,  ballets,  dances 
and  songs. 

Hoffs,  Friedrich  von,  German  composer  and  music 
editor,  born  in  1843 1  ^e  composed  songs  and  male  cho- 
ruses and  edited  Italian  madrigals  and  old  German 
songs. 

Hofhaymer  (Hofhaimer,  Hofheimer,  Hoffhaimer, 
Hoffhaymer,  Hoffheimer,  Hefheymer),  Paulus  von, 
German  organist,  lutenist  and  composer,  born  Radstadt, 
Salzburg,  Jan.  25,  1459;  died  at  Salzburg  in  1537. 
Spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  his  contemporaries, 
he  taught  many  distinguished  pupils,  among  them 
Biichner  of  Constance,  Conrad  of  Speier,  Schachinger 
of  Padua,  and  Wolfgang  of  Vienna.  He  wrote  songs 
and  music  for  the  organ  and  the  lute. 

Hofle,  Paul,  German  composer  for  the  zither,  born 
Pasewalk,  Aug.  5,  1852;  died  Wologda,  Russia,  Oct. 
30,  1916. 

Hofmann,  Anton,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1814;  died  there  in  1871.  Apprenticed  to 
Stoss,  he  eventually  succeeded  his  master,  and  made 
good  reproductions  of  classic  instruments,  of  which  his 
violoncellos  are  the  finest. 

Hofmann,  Franz  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born 
Delitzsch,  Apr.  17,  1840.  He  composed  a  bassoon 
method,  overtures  and  other  music  for  bassoon,  salon 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  The  Pilot  (a  large  choral 
work  with  orchestra),  and  choruses. 

Hofmann,  Hans  (Ernst  Johannes),  German 
teacher,  writer  and  conductor,  born  Borna,  Saxony,  Jan. 
14,  1867 ;  pupil  of  Kretzschmar  and  Riemann ;  he  wrote 
on  church  music. 

Hofmann,  Hans  Philipp,  German  conductor  and  lec- 
turer, born  Bamberg,  May  31,  1874.  He  has  conducted 
opera  in  Regensburg,  assisted  at  the  Bayreuth  Festi- 
vals, and  lectured  extensively  on  Richard  Wagner. 

Hofmann,  Heinrich  Karl  Johann,  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  13,  1842 ;  died 
Gross-Tabarz,  Thuringia,  July  16,  1902;  pupil  of 
Grell,  Dehn  and  Wiierst.  He  established  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  teacher,  but  his 
first  opera  was  so  successful  that  he  thereafter  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  composition,  writing  with  great 
diversity  and  prodigality.  He  wrote  operas,  cantatas, 
choral  works,  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and  piano 
music. 

Hofmann,  Josef,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  13,  1865;  died  there,  Oct.  18,  1927. 
After  studying  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  he  became 
a  teacher  there  and  a  professor  at  the  Academy.  His 
compositions  include  piano  music,  children's  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Hofmann,  Josef  (Casimir  Josef),  Polish  pianist, 
born  Podgorze,  near  Cracow,  Jan.  20,  1876.  He  studied 
first  with  his  father,  who  was  professor  of  harmony 
and  composition  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  and  con- 


ductor of  the  Warsaw  Opera.     He  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  boy  prodigies,  having  played  in 
public  at  the  age  of  six.    When  he  was  nine  years  old, 
he  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  also  playing  in  Vienna,  Paris  and 
London.    On  a  tour  of  America  in  1887  he  gave  fifty- 
two  concerts  in  two  and  a  half  months.    This  came  to 
the  attention  of  the   Society   for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  and  his  managers  were  forced  to 
give  him  a  much  needed  rest.    For  a  period  of  six  years 
he  lived  in  retirement  in  Berlin,  studying  composition 
with  H.  Urban,  and  traveling  to  Dresden  twice  a  week 
for  piano  lessons  from  Rubinstein,  who  considered  him 
a  budding  genius.    At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  made  a 
remarkably  successful  debut  in  Dresden  as  a  mature 
and  finished  concert  artist,  following  it  by  a  tour  of 
Russia.     In  1898  he  returned  to  America,  where  he 
was  enthusiastically  received,  and  where  he  appeared 
at  regular  intervals  for  many  years.    In  1905  he  mar- 
ried an  American  lady,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Eustis,  and  since 
then  has  resided  in  the  United  States.     In  1924  he 
became  director  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  also  playing  occasionally  in  concert  and 
over  the  radio.    As  a  pianist,  his  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristic is  his  ability  to  vary  the  tone  quality  of  the 
instrument.     His  works   include  a  symphony  and  a 
number  of  piano  pieces,  written  under  the  pen-name 
of  M.  Dvorsky.    On  November  28,  1937,  he  gave  his 
"Golden  Jubilee"  concert  in  New  York  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  where  he  had  made  his  Ameri- 
can debut  on  Nov.  29,  1887;  this  was  the  first  time 
that   a   great   virtuoso  celebrated  a   fiftieth    anniver- 
sary of  appearance  before  American  audiences  in  the 
United  States. 

Hofmann,  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  3,  1835 ;  died  there, 
Dec.  12,  1909.  He  played  in  the  Vienna  Court  Chapel 
and  was  a  professor  at  the  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions include  a  violin  concerto,  waltzes  for  string 
quartet  and  piano,  an  opera  and  various  instruction 
pieces. 

Hofmann,  Karl  Eduard,  composer,  arranger  and 
teacher,  born  at  Durrhennersdorf,  Silesia,  in  1797;  died 
Prague,  Nov.  24,  1860.  He  arranged  Beethoven's  sec- 
ond, third  and  fifth  symphonies  for  piano,  eight  hands. 
Hofmann,  Kasimir,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, died  Berlin,  July,  1911 ;  father  of  Josef  Hoffmann, 
and  a  well  known  operetta  conductor. 

Hofmann,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Feb.  n, 
1892.  He  has  composed  an  overture  and  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Hofmann,  Ludwig,  contemporary  German  bass- 
baritone,  born  at  Frankfort.  He  studied  in  Milan, 
Berlin  and  Frankfort,  and  sang  successfully  in  Bremen, 
Wiesbaden,  Vienna,  Bayreuth,  Berlin  and  London  be- 
fore becoming  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  New  York,  where  he  sings  the  leading 
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bass-baritone  roles  in  all  Wagner's  operas.  The  Cross 
of  Distinction  was  given  him  by  the  Duke  of  Coburg- 
Gotha  and  in  stature  he  has  been  compared  to  Chaliapin. 
Hofmann,  Melchior,  i8th  century  German  conductor 
and  composer;  was  active  in  Leipzig  where  he  directed 
the  music  in  the  New  Church  and  was  director  of  St. 
Thomas'  School  (Thomasschule).  Two  of  his  operas 
were  produced  in  Hamburg. 

Hofmann,  Oskar,  Austrian  song  composer,  died  Vi- 
enna, Apr.  23,  1898. 

Hofmann,  Richard,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Delitzsch,  Prussian  Saxony,  Apr.  30,  1844; 
died  Leipzig,  Nov.  13,  1918;  pupil  of  Dreyschock  and 
Jadassohn.  He  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  a 
teacher  in  Leipzig;  he  published  instructive  pieces  for 
piano  and  other  instruments,  also  a  valuable  and  ex- 
haustive manual  of  instrumentation  and  a  guide  to  the 
literature  of  the  violin  and  viola. 

Hofmannsthal,  Hugo  von,  Austrian  poet,  play- 
wright and  opera  librettist  for  Richard  Strauss,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  i,  1874;  died  there,  July  15,  1929. 

Hofmeier,  Andreas,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Liibeck,  Oct.  17,  1872.  He  studied  at  the^  Leip- 
zig Conservatory,  and  became  a  conservatory  director 
in  Liibeck.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Hofmeister,  Anna,  see  Sachse-Hofmeister,  Anna. 
Hofmeister,  Friedrich,  German  music  publisher, 
born  Strehlen,  Jan.  24,  1782 ;  died  Reudnitz,  near  Leip- 
zig, Sept.  30,  1864.  He  founded  a  music  publishing 
business  in  Leipzig  in  1807;  from  1830  the  house  has 
issued  a  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Musical  Literature  of  ex- 
treme value.  Beginning  in  1852  this  was  supplemented 
by  a  yearbook,  and  his  son  Adolf  made  an  augmented 
edition  of  Whistling's  Handbook  of  Musical  Literature, 
to  which  supplementary  volumes  have  been  added  to 
keep  it  up  to  date,  including  the  year  1937.  A  catalogue 
of  orchestral  music  was  also  recently  published. 

Hofmeister,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  music 
publisher,  born  Stettin,  Nov.  I,  1871.  He  has  com- 
posed theater  music  and  dances. 

Hofner,  Gabriel,  German  composer,  teacher,  orches- 
tral director  and  violinist,  born  at  Wolfsberg  in  1877. 
He  has  composed  dances  and  marches. 

Hogarth,  George,  English  composer,  'cellist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Carfrae  Mill,  near 
Oxton,  Berwickshire,  1783;  died  London,  Feb.  12, 
1870;  son-in-law  of  the  publisher  George  Thomson. 
Originally  a  lawyer  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  also  an 
amateur  violoncellist  and  composer.  In  1815  he  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Edinburgh  Festival.  In 
1830  he  went  to  London  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  became  Charles  Dickens'  father-in-law; 
he  contributed  articles  to  the  "Harmonicum,"  "Morning 
Chronicle"  and  "Daily  News"  and  wrote  Musical  His- 
tory, Biography  and  Criticism,  1835 ;  Memoirs  of  the 


Music  Drama,  1838 ;  Hovtfs  Book  of  British  Song,  1845 ; 
and  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  1813-62, 1862. 
Hogg,  James,  Scottish  musician  and  poet,  born  in 
1770;  died  in  1835;  known  as  the  "Ettrick  Shepherd"; 
he  collected  and  published  Scottish  songs  and  melodies. 
Hogg,  Max,  German  military  band  leader  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1854;  died  Ftissen,  Mar.  17,  1933;  he 
composed  marches,  etc. 

Hogner,  Friedrich,  German  organist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Oberwaldbehrungen,  July  n, 
1897.  He  studied  musicology  at  Munich,  Erlangen 
and  Leipzig  and  church  music  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory, and  became  successively  cantor  and  organist  in 
Leipzig-Gohlis  and  Regensburg  and  professor  of  the 
organ  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  church  cantatas,  organ  music  and  songs. 

Hogrebe,  Karl,  German  composer,  choral  conductor 
and  teacher,    born  Brackwede,   July    31,   1877;   now 
music  director  at  Gottingen  University.     His  works 
include  an  orchestral  suite  and  choruses,  etc. 
Hohe  (Ger.),  high  pitch,  acuteness  or  register. 
Hohenemser,  Richard  Heinrich,  German  musicolo- 
gist, born  Frankfort,  Aug.  10,  1870;  pupil  of  Philip 
Spitta,   H.   Bellermann,   O.   Fleischer,  and  Theodore 
Lipps.     He  has  written  extensively  on  igth  century 
German  musicians. 

Hohenstein,  Arthur  (real  name  Koppitz),  German 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Jan.  5,  1876;  died  there, 
Apr.  17,  1923.  He  composed  theater  music  and  made 
arrangements  for  orchestra  and  salon  orchestra. 

Hohlfeld,  Otto,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Zeulenroda,  Vogtland,  Mar.  10,  1854;  died  Darmstadt, 
May  10,  1895.  After  studying  under  Solle,  Regener, 
Urban  and  Joachim  and  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory 
with  Lauterbach,  he  became  a  well  known  virtuoso,  an 
excellent  chamber  music  player,  and  concertmaster  at 
the  grand  ducal  Court  Chapel  at  Darmstadt.  Among 
his  works  are  a  string  quartet  and  an  elegy  for  violin 
and  orchestra. 

Hohlflote,  an  8  ft.,  4  ft.,  and  2  ft.  open  labial  organ- 
stop  of  dull,  hollow  flute  tone  (hence  its  name). 

Hohlflotenbass,  a  16  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop,  the 
Pedal  variety  of  the  Hohlflote. 

Hohlquinte,  a  5^  ft.,  2^  ft.  and  ij^  ft.  open  labial 
organ-stop  sounding  the  fifth  of  the  various  Hohlflotes. 
Hohlschelle,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Quintaten. 

Hohmann,  Adolf  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born 
Oetzsch,  Leipzig,  June  18,  1889.  He  studied  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory  and  has  composed  piano  music, 
songs  and  choruses,  including  some  with  orchestra. 

Hohmann,  Christian  Heinrich,  German  vocal 
teacher  and  theorist,  born  Niederwerrn,  near  Schwein- 
furt,  Mar.  7,  1811;  died  Schwabach,  May  12,  1861; 
he  wrote  organ,  violin,  and  piano  methods,  and  a  com- 
position book. 
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Hohmann,  Edmund,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Schwabach,  May  15,  1858;  died  Ansbach,  Feb. 
X935 ;  Pupil  of  Rheinberger,  Abel,  and  W.  H.  Riehl ;  he 
wrote  choral  works  and  edited  several  compositions  of 
H.  Schfitz. 

Hohn,  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Rotenhahn,  Westerwald,  Feb.  5,  1881 ;  he  has 
composed  masses,  psalms  and  organ  music. 

Hohnen,  Mathias,  German  composer,  born  June  10, 
1892.  Among  his  works  are  operettas,  stage  music  and 
dances. 

Hohnstock,  Carl,  German  violinist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Brunswick  in  1828;  died  there,  Aug. 
1889.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  America  and 
established  himself  as  a  piano  teacher  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  till  1860,  returning  then  to  Bruns- 
wick. He  wrote  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos  for 
both  piano  and  violin,  and  vocal  music. 

Hokei,  an  ancient  Japanese  temple  drum.  It  was 
suspended  in  a  wooden  frame  of  four  uprights  sup- 
porting a  peaked  roof. 

Hoi,  Richard,  Dutch  pianist,  organist  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  July  23,  1825 ;  died  Utrecht,  May  14, 
1904.  His  compositions  belong  to  the  romantic  Ger- 
man school,  and  include  an  oratorio,  operas,  masses, 
songs,  chamber  music,  symphonies,  overtures. 

Holberg,  Ludwig  von,  Norwegian  literary  man  and 
violinist,  born  Bergen,  Nov.  6,  1684;  died  Copenhagen, 
Jan.  27,  1754.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of  mod- 
ern Danish  literature  and  is  the  subject  of  Grieg's 
famous  suite  From  Holbergfs  Time. 

Holborne,  Antony,  English  composer  and  writer, 
died  1602.  He  wrote  a  cither  method. 

Holborne,  William,  i6th  century  English  musician 
and  composer.  He  composed  six  airs  which  were  pub- 
lished in  a  cither  method  by  his  brother  Antony  Hol- 
borne. 

Holbrooke,  Josef,  English  composer,  born  Croydon, 
near  London,  July  5,  1878.  His  early  years  were 
largely  spent  in  travel,  as  his  father,  an  excellent  pi- 
anist, was  a  member  of  a  group  of  itinerant  musicians ; 
the  latter  finally  secured  a  position  as  pianist  at  a  music 
hall  in  Bedford,  and  the  boy  became  a  chorister  in  St. 
Anne's  Church.  In  1893  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music ;  a  series  of  unfortunate  incidents  and  a  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  accept  the  rigorous  musical  discipline, 
resulted  in  his  leaving  the  institution,  and  he  secured 
a  position  as  pianist  with  a  theatrical  company  on  tour. 
After  six  weeks,  the  venture  ended  in  failure,  and  Hol- 
brooke was  stranded  in  Harringay,  where  he  subsisted 
by  giving  music  lessons.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
composition  called  The  Raven  was  favorably  received 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace; Granville  Bantock  and  Henry  J.  Wood  took  an 
interest  in  the  young  musician,  and  in  1904  his  choral 
work,  Queen  Mob,  was  sung  at  the  Leeds  Festival. 
This  led  to  the  performance  of  some  of  his  other  works 
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by  various  orchestras  and  organizations,  and  in  another 
ten  years  he  began  to  be  known  throughout  England. 
He  has  written  several  operatic  works  including  Pierrot 
and  Pierrette,  The  Children  of  Don,  Bronwen,  an  oper- 
etta, The  Snob;  also  symphonic  works,  two  pieces  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  several  string  quartets,  a  number 
of  suites  and  ballets,  a  sextet  for  piano  and  strings,  a 
violin  concerto,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Holcombe,  Henry,  English  harpsichord  player  and 
singing  teacher,  born  probably  at  Salisbury  about  1690, 
and  died  at  London  about  1750.  He  published  several 
collections  of  songs. 

Hold,  the  sign  ^  over,  or  ^  under,  a  note  or  rest 
indicating  the  prolonging  of  its  time-value  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  performer;  placed  over  a  bar,  the  hold 
indicates  a  slight  pause  or  breathing  spell  before  con- 
tinuing. 

Holde,  Artur,  German  composer,  choirmaster  and 
music  critic,  born  at  Rendsburg  in  Oct.  16,  1885  5  pupil 
of  E.  E.  Taubert.  He  is  a  music  critic  in  Frankfort-on- 
Main.  His  compositions  include  a  piano  suite,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Holden,  John,  i8th  century  English  composer  and 
theorist. 

Holden,  Oliver,  American  composer,  died  in  1834. 
A  carpenter  at  Charleston,  Mass.;  he  became,  about 
1792,  a  music  teacher,  music  seller  and  music  publisher. 
He  wrote  psalm  tunes  and  anthems  and  is  known  as  the 
composer  of  the  hymn  tune  Coronation. 

Holden,  Smollet,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
Irish  music  dealer.  The  proprietor  of  a  music  shop  at 
Dublin,  he  issued  various  collections  including  A  Col- 
lection of  Old-Established  Irish  Slow  and  Quick  Times. 

Holder,  Joseph  William,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  Clerkenwell  in  1764;  died  in  1832. 

Holder,  Rev.  William,  English  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  of  a  treatise  on  harmony,  born  Nottingham- 
shire, 1616;  died  Hertford,  Jan.  24,  1697.  He  married 
a  sister  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Holderbach,  Alfred  Thomas,  American  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  17, 
1891 ;  pupil  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 
His  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto,  an  organ 
sonata,  organ  music,  piano  works  and  choral  pieces. 

Hole,  William,  the  first  music  engraver  in  England. 
He  published,  about  1611,  Parthenia,  a  folio  said  to  be 
the  first  music  ever  printed  for  virginals. 

Holeman,  Eugene  Samuel,  see  Samuel-Holeman, 
Eugene. 

Holenia,  Hanns,  Austrian  composer,  born  Graz, 
July  5,  1890 ;  pupil  of  Reznicek.  He  has  composed  an 
Austrian  symphony,  a  burlesque  overture,  a  piano  con- 
certo, a  piano  quartet,  an  opera  Viola  and  large  choral 
works  and  songs. 

Holl,  Karl,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Worms,  Jan.  15,  1892 ;  pupil  of  L.  Homeyer,  F.  Dort- 
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miiller  and  E.  Istel.  He  wrote  on  Dittersdorf  as  an 
opera  composer. 

Hollaender,  see  Hollander. 

Holland,  Caroline,  igth  century  English  conductor 
and  composer.  Her  compositions  included  a  choral 
ballad  a  cantata  and  part-songs. 

Holland,  Hans  Munch-,  see  Miinch-Holland,  Hans. 

Holland,  Johann  David,  German  composer  and  mu- 
sic director,  born  in  Hanover  about  1746.  An  oratorio 
of  his  was  produced  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach. 

Holland,  Justin,  American  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  at  Norfolk,  Va.}  in  1819 ;  died  New  Orleans,  La., 
Mar.  24,  1886;  pupil  of  Simon  Knaebel  and  William 
Schubert.  One  of  the  finest  guitarists  of  his  day,  he 
taught  in  Cleveland,  O.,  composed  a  method,  pieces  and 
arrangements  for  guitar,  and  published  a  volume,  Cho- 
rd Reform. 

Hollande,  Jean  de,  see  Hollander,  Jans. 

Hollander,  Alexis,  pianist,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Ratibor,  Feb.  25,  1840;  pupil  of  Grell, 
Schnabel  and  Hesse ;  teacher  at  Kullak's  Academy  and 
conductor  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Berlin.  He 
wrote  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 

Hollander,  Benno  (Benoit),  Dutch  violinist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  June  8,  1853 ;  pupil 
of  Massenet  and  Saint-Saens.  At  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire he  became  acquainted  with  Berlioz  and  heard 
Wieniawski.  He  was  concertmaster  under  Richter  and 
Henschel  in  London  in  1876  and  at  the  Wagner  con- 
certs conducted  by  Strauss  and  Weingartner.  Saint- 
Saens  played  in  the  concertos  of  Mozart  performed 
by  the  orchestra  Hollander  conducted  in  London. 

Hollander,  Christian  Janszone,  i6th  century  com- 
poser, choirmaster  and  singer.  He  sang  in  the  imperial 
chapel  at  Vienna  under  Ferdinand  I  and  Maximilian 
II. 

Hollander,  Friedrich,  son  of  Victor  Hollander,  Ger- 
man conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  18, 
1896.  A  conductor  in  Hollywood,  he  has  composed 
operettas,  revues,  cabaret  songs  and  film  music. 

Hollander,  Gustav,  German  violinist,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  arranger,  born  Leobschiitz,  Feb.  15,  1855; 
died  Berlin,  Dec.  4,  1915 ;  pupil  of  his  father  and  child 
prodigy.  He  studied  with  David  and  Joachim,  and 
taught  at  Kullak's  Academy.  He  played  in  chamber 
music  ensembles  and  made  concert  tours  of  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Germany.  His  compositions  were  mostly 
for  violin  and  piano. 

Hollander,  Hans,  Moravian  teacher  of  theory  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Bfeclav,  Oct.  6,  1899. 

Hollander,  Jans  (Jean  de  Hollande),  1 6th  century 
song  composer  and  subcantor  at  St.  Donat,  Bruges.. 

Hollander,  Victor,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Leobschiitz,  Upper  Silesia,  Apr.  20,  1866;  brother 
of  Gustav  Hollander  and  father  of  Friedrich  Hollander; 
pupil  of  Kullak,  Becker  and  others.  His  works  in- 
clude light  operas,  operettas  and  piano  pieces. 
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Hollander  Quartet,  20th  century  European  string 
quartet.  Its  original  members  were :  Gustav  Hollander, 
first  violin;  Bari,  second  violin;  Schwartz,  viola;  and 
Grutzmacher,  violoncello.  After  the  dissolution  of  this 
quartet,  Hollander  organized  a  second  one  at  Berlin, 
in  which  he  played  first  violin;  Willy  Nirking,  second 
violin ;  Heinrich  Brandler,  viola ;  and  Leo  Schrattenholz, 
violoncello. 

Hollandre,  Charles  Felix  de,  Dutch  composer,  born 
in  the  province  of  Hainault;  died  at  Oudenarde,  Apr. 
23»  I7S°-  His  works  are  preserved  in  manuscript  at 
St.  Walburga's  Church,  Oudenarde,  where  he  was  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster. 

Hollandsch  Sextet,  contemporary  Dutch  chamber 
ensemble,  established  in  1917,  by  Dirk  Fock  and  D.  van 
Emmerik.  The  original  ensemble  included:  Dirk 
Fock,  piano ;  D.  van  Emmerik,  oboe ;  Bram  Best,  flute ; 
Anton  Witt,  clurinet ;  C.  van  den  Berg,  horn ;  and  C.  J. 
van  Heyst,  bassoon.  The  organization  maintains  the 
highest  standard  of  performance.  It  has  been  enabled, 
by  a  subsidy  which  it  receives  from  The  Hague  munici- 
pality to  give  many  educational  concerts.  The  Sextet 
has  performed  jointly  with  the  Haagsch  String  Quartet. 

Hollandsche  Vereeniging  van  Oude  Instrumenten, 
see  Societe  Hollandaise  d3  Instruments  de  Musique 
Anciens,  La. 

Holle,  Hugo,  German  composer,  teacher,  writer,  on 
musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Mehlis,  Jan. 
25,  1890;  pupil  of  Berger,  E.  Istel,  J.  Haas  and  Max 
Reger.  He  has  composed  songs  and  dramatic  music. 
His  writings,  besides  critical  articles,  include  studies  of 
the  musical  use  of  Goethe's  lyrics  and  of  Max  Reger's 
choral  works. 

Hollenberg,  Otto,  German  composer,  writer  on  mu- 
sic and  teacher,  born  Dinslaken,  May  16,  1872;  pupil 
of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  and  of  F.  Dreyschock; 
piano  teacher  at  the  Augsburg  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions include  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Holler,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Bamberg,  July  25,  1907 ;  son  of  Valentin  Holler ;  pupil 
of  the  Wurzburg  Conservatory  and  pupil  and  teacher 
at  the  Munich  Academy.  He  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, orchestral  hymns,  chamber  music,  a  violin  con- 
certo, an  organ  partita,  piano  pieces,  masses,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Holler,  Valentin,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Wurzburg,  Aug.  15,  1873;  di^d  Oct.  19,  1932; 
pupil  at  the  Royal  Music  School,  Wurzburg,  and  cathe- 
dral organist  and  choirmaster  in  Bamberg.  He  com- 
posed organ  pieces,  an  organ  concerto  with  orchestra, 
choruses,  songs  and  a  choral  singing  method. 

Hollerer,  Franz  Xaver,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Stuttgart  in  1801 ;  violinist  in  the  Court 
Chapel  at  Stuttgart.  His  compositions  include  ballets 
and  songs. 

Hollins,  Alfred,  blind  English  organist,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Hull,  Sept.  n,  1865.  He  studied  music 
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at  the  Wilberforce  Institute  in  York  and  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  blind  and  played  Beethoven's 
Emperor  Concerto  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  After  a 
year  with  von  Btilow  in  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
position  as  church  organist.  He  went  to  America  and 
played  concertos  with  the  leading  orchestras  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
church  music,  a  romance  for  violin  and  piano  and  nu- 
merous pieces  for  organ. 

Hollins,  Dorothea,  contemporary  English  composer, 
whose  works  include  a  violin  sonata. 

Hollmann,  Friedrich  August  Wilhelm,  German 
composer,  born  at  Harjel  in  1833;  died  in  1900;  a 
pastor  and  teacher  at  Dorpat.  He  composed  motets. 

Hollmann,  Joseph,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Maestricht,  Oct.  16,  1852;  died  in  Jan. 
1927;  pupil  of  Servais,  Jacquard  and  Savart.  He  won 
prizes  for  'cello,  solfeggio  and  harmony  on  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  His  tours  of 
Europe  and  America  established  his  international  repu- 
tation. Saint- Saens's  second  'cello  concerto  was  com- 
posed for  him.  His  own  compositions  were  solo  pieces 
and  two  concertos  for  'cello. 

Hollmann,  Mme.,  see  Crux,  Marianne. 

Hollstein,  Otto,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Dresden,  Jan.  23,  1876.  He  has 
composed  operas,  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music, 
songs,  a  piano  concerto  and  a  symphony. 

Holly,  Franz  Andreas,  Bohemian  pianist,  organist, 
director  and  composer,  born  at  Luba  in  1747;  died 
Breslau,  May  4,  1783.  He  was  musical  director  and 
composed  fugitive  pieces  for  theaters  in  Prague,  Berlin 
and  Breslau. 

Hollywood  Bowl,  The,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Ameri- 
can open  air  amphitheater,  opened  at  Hollywood,  Cal.,in 
1922  with  a  symphony  concert  directed  by  Alfred  Hertz ; 
it  is  known  as  the  home  of  "Symphonies  under  the 
Stars."  It  occupies  an  area  of  sixty-five  acres  near 
the  business  center  of  the  city  and  is  the  largest  natural 
amphitheater  in  the  world,  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
twenty  thousand  and  exceptionally  fine  acoustics.  A 
summer  concert  season  of  eight  weeks  is  held  there  an- 
nually during  July  and  August ;  one  night  each  week  is 
devoted  to  symphony  concerts,  one  night  to  opera  or 
ballet,  and  the  remaining  nights  to  recitals  by  prominent 
soloists.  More  than  four  million  persons  have  attended 
concerts  at  the  Bowl;  the  record  attendance  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  was  established  at  a  concert  by  Lily  Pons 
in  1936,  when  the  overflow  audience  perched  on  the 
hillsides  which  form  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Bowl,  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Association,  is 
a  non-profit-making  organization.  Season  ticket  books 
enable  music  lovers  to  hear  the  concerts  for  as  little 
as  thirty-three  cents  apiece.  Since  1935  the  right  to 
give  concerts  has  been  subleased  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Symphony  Association.  Eighty-two  of  the 
world's  leading  symphonic  conductors  have  appeared 
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there,  including  Leopold  Stokowski,  Otto  Klemperer, 
Bruno  Walter,  Frederick  Stock,  Walter  Damrosch! 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Alfredo  Casella,  Alfred  Coates' 
Eugene  Goossens,  Henry  Hadley,  Henry  J.  Wood' 
Hamilton  Harty,  Oscar  Strauss,  Fritz  Reiner  and 
Arturo  Rodzinski.  The  soloists  have  included  most  of 
the  greatest  modern  names. 

Holm,  Ludvig,  Danish  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  24,  1858;  died  there, 
Apr.  8,  1928 ;  pupil  of  Tof te,  Gade,  J.  P.  E.  Hartmanni 
and  Anton  Svendsen.  He  composed  songs,  violin  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Holman,  Harriet,  American  opera  singer  and  im- 
pressario,  died  at  London,  Ont.,  in  May  1897.  The 
Holman  Opera  Company  toured  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  1 870*8.  It  was  managed  by  George  Hol- 
man; his  wife,  Harriet  Holman,  sang  the  leading  roles. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  took  over  the  entire 
management  and  presented  plays  as  well  as  operas. 
Her  two  daughters  were  both  singers;  Sallie,  a  so- 
prano, and  Julie,  a  contralto. 

Holman-Black,  Charles,  contemporary  American 
singer,  pianist  and  organist,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
pupil  of  J.  Faure,  Severini  and  Duvernoy.  He  sang  in 
Europe  and  America  in  concerts,  in  oratorio  and  in 
opera  and  comic  opera.  He  retired  when  still  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity. 

Holmberg,  Betty,  contemporary  Norwegian  violinist 
and  composer,  who  has  published  a  number  of  works 
for  the  violin. 

Holmberg,  Gustaf  Fredrik,  Swedish  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Friedened  Parish,  Aug.  17,  1872;  gradu- 
ated from  the  music  school  of  Bethany  College,  Kan. ; 
teacher  at  Bethany  and  musical  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  in  1903.  The  Oklahoma  music  de- 
partment, much  improved  under  his  direction,  became 
part  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  was  made 
dean  in  1909. 

Holmes,  Alfred,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Nov.  9,  1837;  died  Paris,  Mar.  4,  1876. 
His  father's  instruction  and  his  study  of  Spohr's  Violin 
School  enabled  him  to  become  proficient.  In  duet 
programs  with  his  younger  brother,  Henry  Holmes, 
he  visited  Brussels,  Darmstadt,  Leipzig,  Kassel  and 
Vienna.  Spohr  paid  them  the  compliment  of  dedi- 
cating his  three  duos  to  them.  Alfred  Holmes  founded 
a  quartet  in  Paris.  He  composed  an  opera,  symphonies 
and  overtures. 

Holmes,  Augusta  Mary  Anne  (pseudonym  Her- 
mann Zenta),  Irish-French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Paris,  Dec.  16,  1847;  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1903.  A 
naturalized  citizen  of  France  of  Irish  parentage,  she 
composed  music  of  the  school  of  Cesar  Franck.  Her 
compositions  are  vigorous  but  in  striving  for  originality 
and  grandeur,  she  was  at  times  pompous  and  affected. 
Her  works  are  all  on  a  large  scale  and  deal  with  French 
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subjects.  They  include  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
cantatas,  a  lyric  drama,  ode,  and  over  a  hundred  songs. 

Holmes,  Edward,  English  piano  teacher  and  writer, 
born  at  London  in  1797;  died  in  the  United  States, 
Aug.  28,  1859;  pupil  of  Vincent  Novello.  He  pub- 
lished A  Ramble  among  the  Musicians  of  Germany, 
which  secured  him  a  position  as  music  critic.  His 
Life  of  Mozart  attracted  much  attention.  Other  works 
were:  A  Life  of  Pur  cell,  and  an  analytical  and  thematic 
index  of  Mozart's  piano  works. 

Holmes,  George,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  in  1721.  He  composed  anthems  and  a  setting  of 
the  Burial  Sentences  that  is  still  sung  at  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. 

Holmes,  George  Augustus,  English  organist,  pian- 
ist, theorist  and  composer,  born  Peckham,  May  10, 
1861 ;  organist  of  a  church  in  Camberwell  and  examiner 
of  the  London  College  of  Music.  He  is  the  author  of 
Technical  training  for  the  pianoforte,  Analyses  of 
Pianoforte  Compositions  and  manuals  on  harmony  and 
the  piano.  He  has  also  composed  some  piano  music. 

Holmes,  Henry,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Nov.  7,  1839;  died  San  Francisco,  Dec. 
9, 1905 ;  brother  of  Alfred  Holmes ;  professor  of  violin 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Among  his  composi- 
tions are  symphonies,  cantatas,  violin  pieces  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Holmes,  John,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century  Eng- 
lish composer  and  organist  at  Winchester  and  Salis- 
bury cathedrals. 

Holmes,  William  Henry,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Derbyshire,  Jan.  8,  1812 ;  died  London, 
Apr.  23,  1885  >  winner  of  two  medals  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  where  he  became  chief  professor  of 
piano;  teacher  of  Sterndale,  Bennett,  Macfarren  and 
Davison. 

Holmsen,  Borghild,  Norwegian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Christiania,  Oct.  22,  1865;  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  in  Berlin.  She  has  toured  as 
a  conceit  pianist  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  has 
written  a  violin  sonata,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 


Hoist,  Edvard,  Danish  composer,  born  Copenhagen, 
1843;  died  New  York,  probably  Feb.  4,  1899.  He  was 
an  actor,  stage  dancer  and  playwright.  He  wrote  an 
enormous  amount  of  music,  chiefly  songs,  piano  music 
and  pieces  for  military  band. 

Hoist,  Gustav  Theodore,  English  composer,  born 
Cheltenham,  Sept.  21,  1874;  died  London,  May  25, 
I934-  Before  attending  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
in  London,  he  had  had  some  musical  experience  as  a 
village  organist  and  choirmaster,  and  as  the  director  of 
small  amateur  choruses  and  orchestras.  His  teachers 
were  Rockstro,  Stanford,  Sharpe  and  'Hoyte,  in  theory, 
composition,  piano  and  organ  respectively;  he  also 
studied  the  trombone  with  Case.  On  leaving  the  Royal 
College,  he  played  the  trombone  with  the  Carlo  Rosa 
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Opera  Orchestra  and  elsewhere;  then  followed  a  pe- 
riod of  teaching  at  various  schools  and  colleges,  to 
which  he  devoted  about  twenty  years,  after  which  he 
was  obliged  to  rest  on  account  of  ill-health.  After  the 
composition  of  a  long  series  of  works  including  an 
opera,  choral  works  and  part  songs,  chamber  music, 
pieces  for  military  band,  orchestral  suites,  and  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  he  produced  his  most  notable  effort,  The 
Planets,  a  suite  of  seven  orchestral  tone-poems,  each 
named  after  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  begins 
with  a  singularly  powerful  and  realistic  depiction  of 
Mars,  and  was  given  a  semi-private  hearing  at  Queen's 
Hall  in  1918;  in  the  following  year  it  was  played  in 
public  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  with  Venus  and  Nep- 
tune omitted.  After  the  first  performance  of  Hymn  of 
Jesus  in  1919,  Hoist  was  hailed  as  an  important  com- 
poser by  his  fellow  countrymen.  Other  important  works 
include  the  operas  Perfect  Fool  and  At  the  Boar's 
Head;  Choral  Symphony,  Cotswold  Symphony,  Orien- 
tal Suite  and  St.  Paul's  Suite  for  orchestra ;  a  quintet 
for  piano  and  wind;  a  fugal  concerto  for  flute,  oboe 
and  strings,  and  numerous  choral  works. 

Holstein,  Franz  von,  German  composer,  born 
Brunswick,  Feb.  16,  1826;  died  May  22,  1878,  in  Leip- 
zig ;  pupil  of  Richter.  An  officer  in  the  army,  he  com- 
posed an  opera  and  sent  it  to  Hauptmann  who  advised 
him  to  adopt  a  musical  career.  He  composed  operas, 
operettas,  an  overture  and  incidental  music. 

Holten,  Hans,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Altona,  June  14,  1873;  pupil  at  Leipzig,  and  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory.  His  works  include  a  string 
quartet. 

Holten,  Karl  von,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  July  26,  1836;  died  Altona,  Jan.  19, 
1912;  pupil  of  J.  Schmitt;  professor  in  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory. 

Holter,  Tver  Paul  Fredrik,  Norwegian  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Christiania,  Dec.  13,  1850; 
pupil  of  Svendsen,  Jadassohn,  Richter  and  Reinecke. 
He  succeeded  Grieg  as  conductor  of  a  choral  society  in 
Bergen,  and  was  conductor  of  several  of  the  great  Scan- 
dinavian festivals.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  male 
choruses,  chamber  music,  cantatas  and  piano  pieces. 

Holthusius,  Johannes  (of  Kempen),  i6th  century 
German  composer  and  rector  of  the  Augsburg  Cathe- 
dral School. 

Holtschneider,  Carl,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Krefeld,  Sept.  22,  1872 ;  pupil  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  has  conducted  choral  fes- 
tivals held  in  Dortmund. 

Holtzmann,  Wilhelm,  see  Xylander,  Wilhelm. 

Holtzwart,  Karl  Fritz,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Liverpool,  Eng.,  Jan.  12,  1892.  He  has 
composed  an  opera,  stage  music,  ballet  suites,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
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Holwede,  Arthur  von,  German  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Sept.  8,  1849;  died  there,  1918.  His  com- 
positions include  a  festival  march,  choruses  and  songs. 

Holy,  Alfred,  Portuguese  harpist  and  composer, 
born  Oporto,  Aug.  5,  1866;  pupil  of  Stanek  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory ;  solo  harpist  at  the  Bayreuth  Fes- 
tivals and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
has  published  chamber  music  for  harp  with  other  in- 
struments, orchestral  studies  for  harp  from  the  sym- 
phonic works  of  Strauss  and  harp  pieces. 

Holy  Grail,  The,  the  legendary  chalice  of  the  Last 
Supper,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  to  England  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  In  other  medieval  legends  the 
Grail  is  a  dish,  a  sacred  stone  or  a  cup  into  which  a 
lance  drips  blood.  It  figures  in  Wagner's  Parsifal. 

Holyoke,  Samuel,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Boxford,  Mass.,  in  1771;  died  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  in  1816.  He  composed  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  and  published  Harmonia  Americana  in 
1791,  a  collection  of  hymn  tunes  and  other  pieces;  The 
Instrumental  Assistant  in  1806-07;  The  Columbian  Re- 
pository of  Sa-cred  Harmony  in  1809;  and  with  Oliver 
Holden,  The  Massachusetts  Compiler.  His  hymn  tune, 
ArnJieim,  is  still  popular. 

Holz,  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1798;  died  there,  Nov.  9,  1858;  confidant  of  Beethoven. 
He  was  a  jovial,  pleasant  fellow,  devoted  to  Beethoven, 
who  dubbed  him  "Mahagoni  Holz'"  (mahogany  wood). 
In  1826  Beethoven  wished  that  Holz  should  be  his 
biographer  and  confided  to  him  many  details  of  his 
business  affairs. 

Holzbauer,  Ignaz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Sept.  17,  1711;  died  Mannheim,  Apr.  7,  1783.  An 
erudite  musician,  his  works  were  warmly  eulogized  by 
Mozart.  Conductor  of  the  Mannheim  Orchestra,  he 
was  responsible  in  some  measure  for  raising  it  to 
celebrity.  His  compositions  include  operas,  oratorios, 
motets,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Holzblasinstrumente  (Ger.),  the  wood-wind  section 
of  the  orchestra. 

Holzbogen,  Jdhann  Georg,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Munich;  died  there,  Nov.  7,  1775; 
pupil  of  Tartini  and  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Burney. 
His  compositions,  unpublished,  included  symphonies  and 
chamber  music. 

Holzel,  Friedrich,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Dec.  24,  1880.  His  compositions  include  a 
bird  cantata,  Christmas  festival  music,  motets  and  songs. 

Holzel,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Zwickau, 
Jan.  31,  1894.  He  is  a  teacher  at  the  Akademie  der 
Tonkunst  in  Munich,  whose  compositions  include  an 
opera  and  Psalm  113  with  orchestra. 

Holzel,  Gustav,  Hungarian  operatic  buffo-basso  and 
song  writer,  born  Pest,  Sept.  2,  1813 ;  died  Vienna,  Mar. 
3,  1883.  He  held  several  operatic  positions  and  visited 
America  in  1870,  and  composed  popular  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 
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Holzer,  Ernst,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  born  Stuttgart,  Mar.  9,  1856;  died  Ulm, 
Feb.  18,  1910;  pupil  of  O.  Scherzer  and  P.  Goetschius! 
Wrote  on  Schubert  and  his  works,  and  studies  on  the 
history  of  music  in  Wurttemberg  and  Ulm. 

Holzl,  Franz  Seraph,  Hungarian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Malaczka,  Mar.  14,  1808;  died  Fiinf- 
kirchen,  Aug.  18,  1884;  pupil  of  Kessler  and  Seyfried. 
His  compositions  include  a  prize-winning  mass,  an  ora- 
torio, a  symphony  and  overtures. 

Holzmann,  Rudolf,  contemporary  German  com- 
poser. His  Suite  for  trumpet,  bass  clarinet,  saxophone 
and  piano  was  played  at  the  International  Society  Music 
Festival  in  Florence  on  Apr.  3,  1934. 

Homann,  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Nordkirchen,  Aug.  21,  1894.  He  has  composed 
church  music  and  choruses. 

Homann- Webau,  Otto,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Leipzig,  Apr.  23,  1877;  pupil  of  Karl 
Reinecke;  leader  of  a  concert  orchestra  in  Mannheim. 
He  has  composed  operas,  orchestral  suites,  including 
Ekkehard,  and  the  6oth  Psalm  with  orchestra. 

Homberg,  Joseph,  contemporary  French  composer; 
pupil  of  d'Indy.  His  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello  and 
a  trio  were  published  in  1922. 

Homberger,  Paul,  composer,  cantor  and  teacher, 
born  in  1560;  died  Ratisbon,  Nov.  19,  1634. 

Home,  Sweet  Home,  an  American  song.  John 
Howard  Payne  wrote  the  words  for  a  play,  Clari,  the 
Maid  of  Milan,  which  was  sold  to  an  English  producer 
and  converted  into  an  opera,  produced  in  1823.  Henry 
Rowley  Bishop  composed  the  music.  The  tune  is  from 
an  Italian  song,  suggested  by  Payne. 

Homer,  Louise  (nee  Beatty),  American  contralto, 
born  Pittsburgh,  after  1870;  pupil  of  Sidney  Homer, 
whom  she  married,  and  others  in  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  Paris.  Her  debut  was  at  Vichy  in  1898  in  the  role 
of  Leonora  in  La  Favorita.  At  Covent  Garden  she  sang 
most  of  the  Wagnerian  contralto  roles  in  German.  She 
appeared  in  America  for  the  first  time  with  the  Metro* 
politan  Opera  Company  at  San  Francisco.  She  has 
sung  with  all  important  American  orchestras  and  at  the 
leading  festivals.  Her  favorite  operatic  roles  were 
Amneris,  Orpheus  and  Dalila. 

Homer,  Sidney,  American  song  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Boston,  Dec.  9,  1864;  pupil  of  Chadwick 
in  Boston  and  of  Rheinberger  in  Germany ;  teacher  of 
Louise  Homer,  whom  he  married.  He  has  taught  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  in  Boston  and  conducted  lecture 
classes  on  Wagnerian  Opera.  He  has  published  over 
eighty  songs,  some  of  which  have  been  popular. 

Homeyer,  Josef  Maria,  German  organ  virtuoso  and 
composer  of  sacred  music,  born  at  Kreuzeber,  1817; 
died  Duderstadt,  Oct.  5,  1894. 

Homeyer,  Paul  Joseph  Maria,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  music  editor,  born  Osterode,  Oct.  26,  1853; 
died  Leipzig,  July  27,  1908;  pupil  at  Hildesheim  and 
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the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  first  recital,  while  still 
a  student  at  Leipzig,  created  a  sensation.  He  made 
phenomenal  successes  on  his  tours  of  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy.  He  was  organist  at  the  Gewandhaus,  taught 
organ  and  theory  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and 
edited  the  organ  works  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn. 

Homilhis,  Gottfried  August,  German  organist,  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Saxony,  Feb.  2,  1714;  died 
Dresden,  June  5,  1785  ;  pupil  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
His  compositions  include  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  motets 
and  fugued  chorals. 

Homilius,  Louis,  Russian  composer,  organist,  pian- 
ist, violoncellist  and  teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May 

25!  i845;  died  there>  Dec*  27»  I9°8;  son  of  Friedrich 
Homilius;  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  Davidoff  and  H. 
Stiehl.  He  composed  songs  and  piano  and  choral  works. 

Homola,  Bernard,  German  composer  and  director, 
born  Miilhausen,  Oct.  26,  1894;  pupil  of  K.  H.  David, 
F.  Klose,  Meyer-Olbersleben,  Georg  Schumann  and 
H.  Abert.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  musical 
films,  a  symphonic  suite,  orchestral  variations,  an  over- 
ture, choruses,  some  with  orchestra  or  organ,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Homophone,  a  tone  or  key  having  the  same  pitch  as 
another,  but  differently  named  and  noted ;  on  the  piano, 
for  example,  the  note  C  and  the  note  B$  are  played 
on  the  same  key,  and  of  course  with  the  same  pitch. 

Homophony,  in  early  music  playing  or  singing  of 
instruments  or  voices  in  unison;  applied  to  composi- 
tions in  which  a  melodic  part  predominated  and  was 
accompanied  by  other  parts  which  formed  the  harmony. 
Homophonic  compositions  succeeded  the  polyphonic 
style  of  composition  in  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries; 
one  of  its  earliest  forms  was  the  song;  later  this  form 
was  extended  to  instrumental  music,  resulting  in  the 
birth  of  the  symphony  and  the  sonata. 

Hompesch,  Nikolaus  Joseph,  German  pianist  and 
teacher  and  editor,  born  Cologne,  Mar.  14,  1830;  died 
there,  Nov.  30,  1902;  pupil  at  the  Cologne  Conser- 
vatory. He  edited  piano  works  of  Friedemann  Bach, 
Hassler,  Berger,  Ries  and  Dussek. 

Horns,  Joaquin,  contemporary  Spanish  composer. 
His  duo  for  flute  and  clarinet  was  played  at  the  fifteenth 
annual  festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Con- 
temporary Music  in  Paris  on  June  21,  1937. 

Honauer,  Leonzi,  i8th  century  French  composer. 
Many  of  his  compositions,  especially  harpsichord  so- 
natas with  and  without  accompaniment,  were  published 
in  Paris. 

Hondt,  Gheerkin  (Gerard)  de,  i6th  century  com- 
poser and  conductor. 

Honegger,  Arthur,  French  composer,  born  UHavre, 
Mar,  io,.  1892,  of  Swiss  parentage.  He  began  his  mu- 
sical studies  by  studying  the  violin,  and  later  used  his 
experience  with  this  instrument  as  the  foundation  of 
his  work  in  the  field  of  chamber  music.  He  attended 
the  Zurich  Conservatory  for  a  time;  after  which  he 


went  to  Paris  and  became  a  student  at  the  Conser- 
vatory;   his    teachers    included    Gedale,    Widor    and 
d'Indy.    Following  this  he  worked  assiduously  on  the 
technique  of  composition  for  a  period  of  years,  studying 
the  scores  of  Strauss,  Reger,  Schonberg  and  Stravinsky. 
Even  if  his  sources  of  research  were  more  or  less  of 
debatable  value,  at  least  he  avoided  the  error  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  namely  that  of  starting  too  early 
to  compose.    He  produced  a  few  works  under  the  in- 
fluence of  "The  Six,"  a  group  of  progressive  French 
composers,  but  these  pieces  were  scarcely  indicative  of 
the  great  originality  that  was  to  characterize  his  later 
compositions.    Several  works  in  the  larger  forms  during 
1916  and  1917  were  deficient  in  imagination,  but  ex- 
traordinarily competent  in  technique.    In  1921  Honeg- 
ger's  style  reached  its  maximum  in  Horace  Victorieux, 
which  Roland-Manuel,  in  his  quaint  way,  dubbed  an 
"athletic   symphony."      Several   imposing   works   fol- 
lowed,  King  David,  Pacific   231,  and  Judith;  these 
brought  him  instantaneous  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  modern  French  composers.    The 
vivid  score  of  King  David  is  steeped  in  the  poignancy 
of  a  racial  heart-cry,  and  the  same  motive  pervades  the 
frenzied  vocalism  of '•  Judith.     Honegger's  works,  be- 
sides the  ones  mentioned  above,  include  the  orchestral 
pieces,  Pastorale  d'£te,  Rugby,  Saul,  and  Chant  du 
Joie;  the  ballets,  Horace  Victorieux,  Le  Dit  des  Jeux 
du  Monde,  and  Semiramis;  a  string  quartet,  a  rhapsody 
for  two  flutes,  clarinet  and  piano,  a  Hymne  for  ten 
stringed  instruments,  sonatas  for  two  violins,  a  viola 
sonata,  a  'cello  sonata  and  some  piano  pieces.    He  also 
wrote  the  musical  score  for  the  French  film,  Mayerling. 
Honich,  Felix,  Austrian  composer,  concert  accom- 
panist and  choral  director,  born  Czernowitz,  Feb.  n, 
1900.    He  has  composed  a  symphony,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Honig,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Neun- 
kirchen,  Sept.  9,  1852;  pupil  of  Meyer-Olbersleben. 
He  has  composed  masses,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Honigberger,  Emil,  Hungarian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kronstadt,  Mar.  16,  1881.  He  has  com- 
posed orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Honorio,  Romualdo,  I7th  century  Italian  monk  and 
composer  of  church  music. 

Hood,  Eusebius,  American  conductor,  choirmaster 
and  teacher,  born  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Jan.  21,  1866;  died  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1929;  pupil  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston;  school  music  super- 
visor at  Nashua  and  choirmaster  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Nashua 
Oratorio  Society,  the  Lowell  Choral  Society  and  at  the 
MacDowell  Festivals  at  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Hood,  Helen  Frances,  American  composer,  born 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  June  28,  1863;  pupil  of  Lang  and 
Chadwick  in  Boston  and  of  Moszkowski  in  Berlin.  Her 
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compositions  include  songs,  part  songs,  violin  pieces, 
piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Hoof,  Jean  Baptiste,  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Lierre  in  1735 ;  died  Antwerp,  Feb.  4, 
1813.  He  composed  chamber  music. 

Hoogstraten,  Willem  van,  see  Fan  Hoogstraten, 
Willem. 

Hook,  a  stroke  attached  to  the  stems  of  eighth-notes, 
sixteenth-notes,  etc. 

Hook,  Elias,  American  organ  builder,  born  in  1805 ; 
died  in  1881.  In  1827  he  founded  with  his  brother, 
George  D.  Hook,  the  organ  firm  which  later  became 
known  as  Hook  and  Hastings  at  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

Hook,  James,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
Norwich,  June  3,  1/46;  died  at  Boulogne  in  1827; 
studied  with  the  organist  of  the  Norwich  Cathedral. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  songs,  two  of  which  are 
still  remembered:  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro  Town 
and  Sweet  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

Hook  and  Hastings,  igth  century  American  organ 
builders;  see  Hook,  Elias. 

Hooked  Harp,  a  European  harp  provided  with  hooks 
for  raising  the  strings  a  half  tone.  It  was  invented 
about  1700  and  was  the  first  attempt  to  apply  mechanical 
means  to  produce  chromatic  intervals. 

Hooper,  Edmund,  English  composer,  chorister,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  at  Halberton,  about  1553;  died 
July  14,  1621. 

Hoose,  Ellison  van,  see  Van  Hoose,  Ellison. 

Hope,  Douglas,  see  Wilson,  Hilda. 

Hope- Jones,  Robert,  English  organ  builder,  born 
Cheshire,  Feb.  9,  1859;  died  by  his  own  hand,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1914.  In  1877  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a  shipbuilding  concern  and  became  an  expert 
electrical  engineer.  As  chief  electrician  of  the  Na- 
tional Telephone  Co.,  he  retained  an  interest  in  organ 
playing,  played  a  church  organ  and  studied  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  the  organ.  He  entered  the 
business  of  organ  building  which  he  revolutionized  by 
inventions.  A  fine  example  of  his  work  was  the  or- 
gan in  the  Auditorium,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  He  built 
organs  in  England,  France,  Germany,  India,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Hopekirk,  Helen,  Scottish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  near  Edinburgh,  May  20,  1856,  pupil  of  Lichten- 
stein  and  A.  C.  Mackenzie  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  and  of  Leschetizky  in  Vienna;  wife  of 
William  Wilson.  She  made  her  debut  at  a  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipzig  in  1878,  and  appeared  successfully 
in  London,  in  Scotland,  and  in  America.  She  made 
frequent  German  tours  in  1887-91,  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1891  and  in  1897  taught  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  at  Boston.  A  champion  of  Mac- 
Dowell  and  the  modern  French  school,  she  has  com- 
posed songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Hopf  (Hopff),  a  family  of  German  violin  makers, 
*  working  at  Kligenthal,  during  the  i8th  and  igth  cen- 
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turies.  The  family  comprised  more  than  twenty  in- 
strument makers,  of  whom  David  August  Hopf  was 
especially  distinguished.  He  did  his  best  work  near  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century. 

Hopf,  Emy,  Swiss  organist  and  composer,  born 
Thun,  Aug.  2,  1882.  He  has  composed  piano  pieces, 
organ  works  and  violin  pieces. 

Hopf,  Hermann,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Weimar,  Jan.  8,  1871.  He  has  composed 
for  his  instrument. 

Hopfauf ,  Jakob,  Ukrainian  tenor,  teacher  and  choral 
composer,  born  Karlsruhe,  Southern  Ukrainia,  May 
29,  1891. 

Hopfe,  Heinrich,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Heldrungen,  Jan.  18,  1817.  His  compositions 
include  chamber  music,  violin  pieces  and  piano  pieces. 

Hopfe,  Julius,  contemporary  composer.  He  has 
been  prolific  of  chamber  music  in  the  usual  forms, 
some  of  which  is  useful  for  classes  in  ensemble  playing. 

Hopfe,  Karl,  pianist,  choral  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Barmen,  Sept.  30,  1872;  died  there,  June  30, 
1910;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Fromling,  Joachim, 
Dorn,  Spitta  and  Bruch.  He  founded  and  conducted 
singing  societies  in  Remscheid  and  Barmen.  His  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  an  orchestra  suite,  male 
choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Hopff,  see  Hopf. 

Hopffer,  Ludwig  Bernhard,  German  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Aug.  7,  1840;  died  near  Rudesheim,  Aug.  21, 
1877;  pupil  of  Kullak.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  choral  works,  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Hopkins,  Edward  Jerome,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Burlington,  Vt.,  Apr.  4,  1836;  died 
Athenia,  N.  J.,  Nov.  4,  1898.  With  the  exception  of 
six  harmony  lessons  he  was  a  self-taught  musician.  He 
had  a  position  as  organist  at  the  age  of  ten  and  began 
to  compose  at  fourteen.  He  played  in  various  New 
York  churches,  founded  the  American  Music  Associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  American  composers,  and 
originated  and  supported  the  Orpheon  Free  Schools  in 
New  York,  said  to  have  had  enrolled  over  30,000  pupils. 
He  toured  the  United  States  and  England.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto,  Bible 
Opera  for  two  casts,  one  singing  and  one  speaking,  a 
school  opera,  a  trio  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  a 
selection  for  five  pianos,  also  a  very  original  work, 
Easter  Festival  Vespers  for  four  choirs,  two  organs, 
orchestra,  harp  obbligato  and  singing  priest. 

Hopkins,  Edward  John,  English  organist  and 
church  composer,  born  Westminster,  June  30,  1818; 
died  London,  Feb.  4,  1901.  He  studied  with  Hawes  and 
Walmisley,  but  was  self-taught  in  organ  playing.  A 
choir  boy  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  organist  at  various  churches.  From  1843-98 
he  was  organist  at  Temple  Church,  London.  His  church 
compositions  are  especially  important;  they  include 
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hymns  and  anthems.    With  Rimbault  he  wrote  The  Or- 
gan, Its  History  and  Construction. 

Hopkins,  Franklin,  American  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Champaign,  111.,  Feb.  27,  1879;  pupil  of 
Walter  Spalding  and  John  Knowles  Paine.  He  helped 
to  popularize  the  New  York  Plectrum  Orchestra,  and 
composed  hymns,  anthems  and  songs. 

Hopkins,  Harry  Patterson,  American  musical  direc- 
tor, teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Baltimore  in  1873  5 
pupil  at  the  Peabody  Institute  and  of  Dvorak  in  Prague. 
He  has  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hopkins,  John,  English  organist,  born  Westminster, 
\pr.  30,  1822;  died  Rochester,  Aug.  27,  1900;  brother 
of  Edward  John  Hopkins.  He  was  organist  of  Roch- 
ester Cathedral. 

Hopkins,  John  Larkin,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1820;  died  Isle  of  Wight, 
Apr.  25,  1873.  He  held  important  positions  as  organist 
and  wrote  church  services,  anthems  and  glees. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  American  composer,  born 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  21,  1737;  died  there,  May  9,  1791. 
He  composed  the  first  piece  of  secular  music  written 
in  America,  a  song  called  My  days  have  been  so  won- 
drous free.  Hopkinson  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but 
was  deeply  interested  in  music ;  he  acquired  considerable 
proficiency  on  the  harpsichord,  making  some  valuable 
improvements  on  the  instrument.  Among  his  other  in- 
ventions were  a  keyboard  for  Franklin's  harmonica 
(musical  glasses),  and  a  contrivance  called  the  Bell- 
harmonic  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  tempo.  Hop- 
kinson was  a  personal  friend  of  George  Washington ; 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  also  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  he  designed  the  United  States  flag;  a  col- 
lection of  his  songs  was  dedicated  to  Washington. 
Some  of  his  compositions,  which  were  almost  entirely 
songs,  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society. 

Hopp,  Julius,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  28,  1885.  He  has  been  a  theater 
conductor  and  has  composed  operettas,  farces  and  li- 
brettos. 

Hopp,  Karl,  German  violinist,  teacher,  orchestra  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Freiburg,  Aug.  n,  1900. 
He  has  composed  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Hoppe,  Jaroslaw,  Moravian  composer,  born  in  1878 ; 
died  Kremsier,  Feb.  n,  1926.  He  composed  choruses 
and  songs. 

Hoppe,  Karl,  composer  and  teacher,  born  in  Rosdzin, 
Apr.  ii,  1883;  pupil  of  Josef  Stein  and  Viktor  Kotalla. 
He  has  composed  sacred  choral  and  organ  works,  using 
Latin  texts. 

Hoppe,  Klara,  German  concert  singer,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Samter,  Dec.  7,  1856;  pupil  of  Tesch- 
ner,  Amalia  Joachim,  W.  Berger,  H.  Kauss  and  Fried- 


rich  E.  Koch.     She  has  composed  operas,  songs  and 
duets. 

Hoppe,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Breslau,  Aug.  6,  1845;  died  Munich,  Feb.  9,  1933; 
pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin  and  teacher  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory  before  opening  his  own  school 
near  Diisseldorf.  He  has  composed  songs  and  cho- 
ruses including  Blondel's  Lied  for  mixed  chorus,  soli 
and  orchestra. 

Hopper,  see  Grasshopper. 

Hopper,  William  de  Wolf,  American  singer  and 
comedian,  born  in  1858.  He  first  came  into  prominence 
with  Weber  and  Fields  in  New  York  and  won  fame  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  roles,  and  in  revivals  of  Erininie 
in  1921  and  The  Student  Prince  in  1925. 

Hoppin,  Ruth  Estelle,  American  pianist  and  music 
teacher,  born  South  Haven,  Mich.,  Feb.  27,  1875; 
pupil  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  and  teacher  in  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii.  She  has  directed  choral 
groups  and  composed  hymns,  songs,  choral  works  and 
arrangements  of  Hawaiian  music. 

Hoppner,  Karl  Magnus,  German  organist,  born 
Saxony,  Aug.  6,  1837 ;  pupil  of  Friedrich  Wieck,  Johann 
Schneider  and  others.  His  works  include  an  overture, 
piano  sonatas  and  organ  music. 

Horace  Fellowes  Quartet,  contemporary  Scottish 
string  quartet :  Horace  Fellowes,  first  violin ;  John  Mc- 
Arthur,  second  violin;  Spencer  Malcolm,  viola;  and 
John  Dickson,  violoncello. 

Horae  canonicae  (Lat),  the  canonical  hours. 
Horagai,  a  Japanese  conch-shell  trumpet,  also  called 
rappakai  or  horanokai. 

Horak,  Adolph,  see  Hordk,  Eduard. 
Horak,  Antonin  V.,  Bohemian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Prague  in  1875 ;  died  at  Belgrade  in  1910. 
He  composed  two  operas,  a  music  drama  and  a  can- 
tata. 

Horak,  Eduard,  Bohemian  piano  teacher  and  writer, 
born  at  Holitz  in  1839;  died  Riva,  Gardasee,  Dec.  6, 
1892.  With  his  brother  Adolph  (born  Jankovic,  Feb. 
15,  1850)  he  founded  the  Horak  piano  school,  Vienna, 
which  acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  and  in  collab- 
oration with  his  brother  wrote  a  valuable  piano  method. 
Horak,  Wenzel  (Vaclav)  Emanuel,  Bohemian  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Mscheno-Lobes,  Jan. 
i,  1800;  died  Prague,  Sept  15,  1871.  He  composed 
motets,  several  masses  and  a  requiem. 

Horanawa,  an  East  Indian  double-beating  reed  in- 
strument, made  of  wood  with  seven  finger  holes  and  a 
metal  bell. 

Horanokai,  a  Japanese  conch-shell  trumpet,  also 
called  rappakai  or  horagai. 

Horatio  de  Parma,  late  i6th  century  composer  and 
gambist. 

Horbowski,  Mieczyslaw,  Polish  singer  and  teacher  ; 
born  at  Warsaw  in  1850. 
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Horenstainer,  see  Hornstevner. 

Horenstein,  Jascha,  Russian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Kiev,  May  6,  1898;  pupil  of  Erode,  Joseph 
Marx,  and  Franz  Schreker.  He  composed  songs  and 
piano  and  chamber  music  works. 

Horetzky,  Felix,  Bohemian  composer  and  guitarist, 
born  at  Prague;  died  in  Russia  in  1846.  He  lived  in 
England  1820-40,  and  composed  chamber  muisc  and 
pieces  for  the  guitar. 

Horlbeck,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Oberkotzau, 
Nov.  4,  1882.  His  compositions  include  violin  pieces 
and  choruses. 

Herman,  Martin  Gerbert  von,  see  Gerbert  von  Hor- 
man,  Martin. 

Horn  (Fr,  cor;  Ger.  horn  or  Waldhorn;  It.  corno), 
(i)  the  name  given  to  instruments  in  which  sound  is 
produced  by  means  of  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  made 
of  metal,  wood  or  horn;  in  primitive  days  they  were 
made  of  conch  shells,  ox-horns  and  elephant  tusks. 
Originally  used  for  signaling,  in  war  and  hunting  ex- 
peditions, the  horn  has  developed  into  an  instrument 
of  supreme  importance  in  the  orchestra.  The  orches- 
tral horn,  with  or  without  valves,  is  made  of  brass ;  the 
tube  is  coiled  in  circular  form,  expanding  into  a  wide 
bell  with  a  funnel-shaped  mouthpiece.  When  this  type 
of  horn  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Opera  at 
Vienna,  there  was  much  objection  made  because  of  its 
coarse  and  strident  tone;  later  a  damper  or  mute  was 
used,  made  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  which  softened  the 
tone.  The  introduction  of  the  valve,  by  which  the 
length  of  the  tube  could  be  changed  instantaneously, 
affected  both  playing  and  composition  for  the  instru- 
ment, as  the  three  valves  made  possible  a  complete 
chromatic  scale  of  even  tone  quality.  The  stopped 
notes  on  the  horn  are  obtained  with  the  hand,  the  fin- 
gers being  closed  together  in  some  manner  inside  the 
bore.  The  horn  can  be  stopped  in  degrees,  half  or 
whole  stopping.  The  stopped  notes  on  the  valved  horn 
are  freely  used,  produced  either  by  hand,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  mute  in  the  bell;  the  mute  is  usually  of  metal, 
pear-shaped  and  pierced  axially  for  the  free  passage  of 
air;  therefore  the  pitch  is  not  affected.  Horns  of 
metal  were  in  use  in  the  Roman  army,  also  by  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  countries;  they  were  called 
Buccinh  and  Cornu.  In  medieval  days,  the  knights 
carried  richly  carved  ivory  bugles  known  as  the  oli- 
phant.  The  fox-hunter's  horn  resembles  more  closely 
the  earliest  type,  but  is  of  no  musical  value;  the  post 
and  coach  horns  are  longer,  and  on  some  of  them  bugle 
calls  can  be  sounded ;  the  military  bugle  is  also  in  this 
class.  The  Saxhorns  are  bugles  equipped  with  valves ; 
the  French  or  orchestral  horn  in  its  simple  form  is 
valveless,  and  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  long  hunting 
horns.  The  bugle  horn  has  been  gradually  lengthened, 
the  bore  reduced  and  finally  bent  in  one  or  two  curves  ; 
in  this  form  it  is  known  as  the  Cor  de  chasse  or  Wald- 
horn. This  type  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
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century,  and  was  more  convenient  for  military  or  hunt- 
ing purposes;  (2)  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  dupli- 
eating  the  tone  of  the  horn. 

Horn,  August,  German  composer  and  arranger,  born 
Freiberg,  Sept.  I,  1825;  died  Leipzig,  Mar.  25,  '1893; 
pupil  of  Mendelssohn.  He  was  known  in  Leipzig  for 
his  two-hand  and  four-hand  piano  arrangements  of  svm- 
phonies  and  operas. 

Horn,  Camillo,  Bohemian  choral  conductor,  music 
critic  and  composer,  born  Reichenberg,  Dec.  29,  1860- 
pupil  of  Bruckner.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony and  other  orchestral  works,  choruses  with  and 
without  orchestra,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Horn,  Charles  Edward,  English  opera  singer,  direc- 
tor, teacher,  music  dealer,  publisher  and  composer,  born 
London,  June  21,  1786;  died  Boston,  Oct.  21,  1849; 
son  of  Karl  Friedrich  Horn.  In  1847  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Boston. 

Horn,  Heinrich,  German-French  harp  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  of  German  parents  at  Paris  in  1789. 
He  taught  in  London  and  wrote  many  pieces  for  the 
harp. 

Horn,  Heinz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  -Munich,  Apr.  10,  1871 ;  studied  in 
Diisseldorf  and  London.  His  compositions  include 
piano  pieces,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Horn,  Johann  Kaspar,  German  composer  of  Felds- 
berg,  born  about  1630.  He  composed  vocal  works  and 
instrumental  dance  suites. 

Horn,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  organist,  teacher, 
theorist  and  composer,  born  Nordhausen,  Saxony,  Apr. 
13,  1762;  died  Windsor,  Eng.,  Aug.  5,  1830;  pupil  of 
Schroter;  father  of  Charles  Edward  Horn.  He  pre- 
pared, with  Wesley,  an  English  edition  of  Bach's 
Well  Tempered  Clavichord;  wrote  a  treatise  on 
thorough-bass  and  did  some  composing  for  piano,  flute 
and  violin. 

Horn,  Michael,  organist,  musical  director,  writer 
and  composer,  born  Oct.  25,  1859.  Benedictine  abbot 
in  Prague.  He  has  contributed  to  German  and  French 
periodicals  valuable  articles  on  Gregorian  chant  and 
published  masses,  motets  and  a  collection  of  organ  pieces 
suitable  for  use  in  church. 

Horn  Band.  J.  A.  Maresch  established  a  band  of 
thirty-seven  hunting  horns  at  the  Russian  court  in  1751. 
The  horns  ranged  in  length  from  one  foot  to  seven  feet 
and  their  combined  compass  was  about  four  octaves. 
A  horn  was  seldom  capable  of  producing  more  than 
a  single  tone,  which  strictly  limited  its  playing  value. 
During  the  igth  century  there  were  a  number  of  Rus- 
sian horn  bands,  which  toured  England  and  the  con- 
tinent. 

Hornbasslein,  a  rare  2  ft.  Pedal  organ-stop. 
Horn  Diapason,  an  8  ft.  organ-stop,  the  tone  of 
which  is  suggested  in  its  name. 
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Hornberger,  Gustav,  German  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Esslingen,  Sept.  8,  1866; 
pupil  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  and  head  of  a 
music  school  in  Kempten.  His  compositions  include 
piano  pieces,  songs  and  male  choruses. 

Hornbostel,  Erich  M.  von,  Austrian  musicologist 
and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  25,  1877;  died  Nov.  28, 
IQ35-  ^e  ^as  Polished  studies  on  music  in  Japan, 
India,  Siam  and  Turkey. 

Horneman,  Christian  Frederick  Emil,  Danish  com- 
poser, born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  17,  1841;  died  there, 
June  8,  1906;  pupil  of  his  father,  Johan  Ole  Emil 
Horneman,  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions include  an.  opera,  an  overture,  light  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Hornemann,  Johan  Ole  Emil,  Danish  vocal  com- 
poser, born  Copenhagen,  May  13,  1809;  died  there,. 
May  29,  1870 ;  composer  of  the  national  melody  Tap- 
pere  Landsoldat  and  of  a  children's  piano  method. 

Horner,  Hans,  German  horn  player,  violist  and  com- 
poser, born  Munich,  Jan.  30,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Sandberger 
and  F.  Stein.  He  has  composed  masses,  a  string  quar- 
tet, and  has  edited  old  music,  Schumann's  concert  piece 
for  four  horns  and  Telemann's  Passion  music. 

Horner,  Ralph  Joseph,  English  conductor,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Monmouthshire,  Apr.  28,  1848 ;  died 
Winnipeg,  Apr.  27,  1926;  pupil  of  Plaidy,  Moscheles 
and  Reinecke.  He  composed  operas,  orchestral  works 
and  chamber  music. 

Hornig,  Martha,  see  Flemming,  Martha. 

Horning,  a  mock  serenade  often  performed  at  the 
home  of  a  newly  married  couple  as  a  kind  of  humorous 
congratulation. 

Hornlein,  a  2  ft.  organ-stop  having  the  tonality  of 
either  the  Gemshorn  or  the  Nachthorn. 

Horn-Nori,  A.,  contemporary  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  six  pieces  published  by  Halbreiter  under 
the  title  Leidensweg  (A  path  of  sorrow). 

Hornoff,  Alfred,  German  composer,  born  Deuben, 
Feb.  8,  1902;  pupil  of  Pellegrini,  Bartich  and  Georg 
Schumann  in  Dresden ;  violinist  in  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  He  has  composed  chamber  music, 
pieces  for  three  bassoons  and  violin  pieces. 

Hornolka,  Eduard  Emanuel,  Bohemian  violin 
maker,  born  at  Prague  in  1860;  son  of  Ferdinand 
Auguste  Hornolka.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and 
worked  at  Prague,  where  he  made  instruments  after 
the  models  of  the  Amati  and  Stradivarius.  The  fine- 
ness of  his  workmanship  has  secured  him  many 
awards  and  prizes. 

Hornpipe  (Hornpype),  an  English  dance  in  triple 
time,  popular  during  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  Its 
name  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  a  pipe  made 
from  the  horn  of  an  animal.  From  about  1760  to  1850 
the  hornpipe,  the  rhythm  changed  to  common  time,  was 
danced  in-  theatres  by  -actors  between  the  acts  or  scenes 
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of  a  play ;  as  a  solo  dance  and  requiring  little  space  for 
performance,  it  soon  became  popular  with  sailors, 

Hornquinten  (Ger.),  the  covered  fifths  produced  by 
the  natural  tones  of  a  pair  of  horns. 

Hornstainer,  see  Hornsteiner. 

Hornstein,  Robert  von,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Donaueschingen,  Dec.  6,  1833  5  died  Mu- 
nich,  July  19,  1890;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
and  teacher  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music,  Munich. 
His  compositions  include  two  operas,  incidental  music 
to  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  a  ballet,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Hornsteiner  (Horenstainer,  Hornstainer),  a  fam- 
ily of  German  violin  makers,  who  lived  at  Mittenwald 
during  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries.  Two  of  the  best 
makers  to  bear  this  name  were:  Franz  Hornsteiner, 
who  worked  about  1800  and  made  some  splendid  in- 
struments similar  in  style  to  those  made  by  the  Klotz 
family;  and  Johan  Hornsteiner,  who  made  some  in- 
struments about  1820  of  fine  workmanship  and  tone. 

Hornung,  Conrad  Christian,  Danish  piano  maker, 
born  Skelskor,  July  I,  1801 ;  died  Copenhagen,  Jan.  n, 
1873.  He  founded  his  firm  in  Copenhagen  in  1842. 

Horowitz,  Vladimir,  Russian  pianist,  born  Kiev, 
Oct.  I,  1904.  From  the  age  of  twenty  he  appeared  with 
leading  orchestras  in  Germany,  France,  Holland  and 
Italy.  He  went  to  America  in  1928  and  was  heard  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the  Cleveland,  Bos- 
ton, St.  Louis,  Detroit  and  other  American  orchestras. 
He  was  received  in  America  with  the  utmost  enthusi- 
asm. 

Horr,  Peter,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Kleinsteinheim,  July  13,  1800.  He  wrote  instruction 
material  for  the  piano  and  made  very  skilful  arrange- 
ments of  the  classics  for  four  hands. 

Horrocks,  Amie  Elsie,  Engish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  Brazil,  Feb.  23,  1867.  She  has  some  reputation 
as  a  pianist  and  is  known  as  the  composer  of  the  or- 
chestral legend  Undine,  first  performed  in  1897. 

Horsfall,  Harry,  English  composer,  conductor,  or- 
ganist, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Leeds,  June  9,  1870; 
pupil  of  Jonas  in  Berlin  and  of  Philipp  in  Paris,  He 
has  taught  in  Canada,  played  the  organ  in  New  York 
churches  and  composed  piano  pieces. 

Horsley,  Charles  Edward,  English  organist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  son  of  William  Horsley,  born  Lon- 
don, Dec.  16,  1822;  died  New  York,  Feb.  28,  1876; 
pupil  of  his  father  and  Moscheles,  Hauptmann  and 
Mendelssohn.  After  some  travel  he  contributed  arti- 
cles on  the  musical  life  of  America  to  the  Musical 
Standard,  London.  He  composed  three  oratorios,  an 
ode,  and  instrumental  music  and  songs. 

Horsley,  William,  English  organist,  composer,  edi- 
tor and  writer,  born  London,  Nov.  15,  1774;  died  there, 
June  12,  1858.  He  graduated  with  a  musical  degree 
from  Oxford  ;  and  was  organist  in  several  London 
churches.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Philharmonic  Society.  Horsley  became  acquainted  with 
Mendelssohn  when  the  master  visited  England  in 
1829  and  became  an  intimate  friend.  He  wrote  several 
theoretical  works,  edited  a  number  of  collections  of 
glees,  and  composed  glees,  part-songs  and  instrumental 
music. 

Horst,  Carita  von,  German  composer,  born  Dec.  4, 
1871.  She  has  composed  operettas  and  entertainment 
music. 

Horst,  Robert,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Schleiz,  June  4,  1858;  died  1931  (?);  pupil  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  director  of  a  music  school 
in  Hanover.  He  has  composed  a  symphony  and  piano 
pieces. 

Horstmann,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kiel,  Jan.  12,  1879.  He  is  an  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor  in  Landsberg,  and  has 
composed  the  oratorio  Winfried  and  a  setting  for  the 
12  ist  Psalm. 

Hortay  Lleopart,  Anastasio,  i8th  century  Spanish 
organist  and  composer;  died  Barcelona,  Feb.  12,  1843. 
Famous  in  Barcelona  as  an  improvisateur,  he  composed 
organ  pieces  and  vocal  music. 

Hortense  Eugenie  de  Beauharnais,  born  Paris, 
Apr.  10,  1783;  died  Very,  Oct.  5,  1837;  daughter  of 
Josephine,  Queen  of  Holland,  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
She  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  authoress  of  both 
words  and  melody  of  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  which  was 
to  the  second  Empire  what  the  Marseillaise  was  to  the 
Republic. 

Horton,  Asadata  Dafora,  contemporary  composer, 
born  at  Sierra  Leone.  His  African  opera,  Kyunkor 
the  Witch,  based  on  native  music  and  scored  for  native 
percussion  instruments,  was  produced  by  negroes  at 
New  York,  May  7,  1934. 

Horton,  J.  R.,  contemporary  English  composer, 
whose  suite  for  two  'cellos  was  published  in  1922. 

Horton,  Marguerite  Wagniere,  American  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Florence,  Sept.  25,  1875;  pupil  of 
Sgambati,  the  Buonamicis  and  Reginald  de  Koven.  She 
made  her  debut  at  Geneva  in  1915  and  has  appeared  in 
recitals  in  the  United  States  and  composed  piano  and 
violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Horton,  Priscilla,  see  Reed,  Priscilla. 

Horvath,  Adam,  of  Palocz,  Hungarian  composer 
and  collector,  of  folk  melodies,  born  in  1760;  died  in 
1820. 

Horvath,  Attila,  blind  Hungarian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Nustar  (Szeremer  Komitat),  Aug.  n, 
1862 ;  died  at  Budapest  in  1920.  After  studying  at  the 
Budapest  Institute  for  the  Blind  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Josef  Labor  in  Vienna,  afterward  returning  to  Buda- 
pest to  teach  music  at  the  Institute.  He  wrote  chamber 
music  and  works  for  orchestra. 

Horvath,  Cecile  de  (nee  Ayres),  American  pianist, 
born  Boston,  Mar.  8,  1889 ;  wife  of  Zoltan  de  Horvath. 
A  pupil  of  Vassily  Safonoff  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 


;  she  made  her  debut  in  1909  at  Berlin;  after  touring  in 

1  Europe  she  made  her  American  debut  in  1912  at  Phil- 

J  adelphia  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

!  has  since  appeared  with  other  orchestras. 

|  Horvath,  Geza,  Hungarian  composer  and  teacher, 

I  born  Komaron,  May  27,  1868;  died  Vienna,  July  19, 

I  1925;  pupil  of  Schytte.     His  compositions  are  mostly 
easy  piano  pieces. 

Horvath,  Seby,  Austrian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Braunau,  Feb.  n,  1883.  He  has  been  concertmaster 
of  the  Niirnberg  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  leader 
of  a  string  quartet. 

Horvath,  Zoltan  de,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Chicago,  Aug.  30,  1886;  pupil  of  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann.  He  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  com- 
posed much  piano  music. 

Horwitz,  Benno,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  17,  1855;  died  there,  June  3,  1904; 
pupil  of  Kiel  and  Albert  Becker.  He  wrote  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  choral  works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 
Horwitz,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Jan  I,  1884;  died  Salzburg,  Aug.  18, 
1925 ;  pupil  of  G.  Adler  and  Arnold  Schonberg.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  chamber  music  and  dra- 
matic and  orchestral  works. 

Horwud,  John  (?),  late  15th  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury English  composer  of  sacred  music  and  teacher. 

Horzalka,  Johann  Evangelist,  Moravian  composer, 
born  Triesch,  Dec.  6,  1798;  died  Penzing,  Sept.  9, 
1860.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Moscheles,  and  wrote  a  piano 
concerto,  masses,  music  for  plays,  and  piano  music. 

Horzizky,  Franciscus,  composer,  born  in  1756;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  25,  1805 ;  he  wrote  French  operas  for  the 
private  theater  of  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia. 

Hosa,  Thomas,  Bohemian  horn  player  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Melnik;  died  Brussels,  May  16,  1786. 
He  and  his  brother  Georg,  both  widely  known  as  vir- 
tuosos, traveled  extensively,  finally  entering  the  service 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Brussels.  Thomas 
wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for  one  and  two  horns,  but 
Georg  (died  at  Brussels  in  1766)  did  not  compose. 

Hosanna,  Hosianna  (Heb.),  literally,  "save,  I 
pray,"  an  acclamation,  used  as  a  prayer  for  deliverance ; 
in  the  Mass,  a  part  of  the  Sanctus. 

Hoscheler,  Arnulf,  German  composer  of  church  mu- 
sic and  writer  of  a  pamphlet  on  music,  born  at  Was- 
serburg,  Lake  Constance,  in  1880;  died  in  France  in 
1917.  He  wrote  two  notable  masses  as  well  as  lesser 
music. 

Hosel,  Kurt,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Jan.  28,  1862;  died  there, 
Apr.  28,  1929 ;  pupil  of  Schulz-Beuthen.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  opera  and  orchestra  at  the  Dresden  Conserva- 
tory and  wrote  an  opera,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ho-Sho,  a  Japanese  transverse  flute,   ornamented 
with  the  carved  head  of  the  phoenix. 
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r  Lucius,  American  composer,  born  South 
Arton  Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1870;  pupil  of  G.  W.  Chadwick 
•Boston  His  compositions  include  a  romantic  com- 
rfv  opera,  orchestral  suites,  overtures  and  songs. 

Hoss  Rudolf,  late  i;th  and  early  i8th  century  Ger- 
man string  instrument  maker.  He  worked  at  Munich, 
where  he  made  splendid  pochettes  and  lutes  for  the 

C°UHoste,  Spirito  1',  of  Reggio,  middle  i6th  century 
Italian  composer  and  teacher.  He  wrote  madrigals  and 
church  music. 

Hostinsky,  Ottokar,  Bohemian  writer  on  music, 
born  Martinov,  Jan.  2,  1847;  died  Prague,  Jan.  19, 
IQIO  After  studying  law  and  philosophy  at  Prague, 
in  1892  he  was  appointed  professor  of  musical  esthetics 
at  Prague  University.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner  and  treatises  on  musical  esthetics. 

Hote,  Leon  Albert  1',  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  May  21,  1828.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  became  solo  violinist  at  the  Theatre 
Italienne.  His  compositions  include  a  romance  for  vio- 
lin, orchestral  and  choral  works  and  chamber  music. 

Hothby,  John,  English  composer,  writer,  lecturer 
and  teacher,  born  in  England;  died  London,  Nov.  6, 
1487.  A  Carmelite  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  he 
taught  in  England  before  going  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a  successful  and 
an  honored  teacher.  Besides  composing  religious  music 
he  wrote  treatises  on  counterpoint. 

Hotman,  see  Hautnian. 
Hotteman,  see  Hautman. 

Hotteterre,  Henri,  French  instrument  maker  and 
musette  player,  died  in  1683;  court  musician  to  Louis 

XIV-  ,    . 

Hotteterre,    Jacques,    French    flutist,    oboist    and 

violoncellist,  born  at  Paris;  died  there,  about  1761  ^son 
of  Martin  Hotteterre ;  also  known  as  "Le  Romain'' ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  family.  He  traveled  in 
Italy,  then  played  the  bass-oboe  and  violoncello  in  the 
French  Royal  Band,  and  did  much  to  popularize  the 
transverse,  or  German  flute,  wrote  a  flute  method,  and 
composed  flute  pieces,  sonatas,  suites  for  two  flutes  and 
basso  continue,  also  a  method  and  pieces  for  the 
musette. 

Hotteterre,  Louis,  French  flutist,  died  1719;  son  of 
Henri  H.  and  brother  of  Nicolas  Hotteterre ;  one  of 
the  finest  flutists  of  his  time  and  chamber  musician  to 
Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.  He  was  nicknamed  "Le 
Romain"  on  account  of  having  lived  in  Rome. 

Hotteterre,  Martin,  French  musician  at  the  French 
court,  died  1712;  brother  of  Louis  and  Nicolas  Hotte- 
terre. 

Hotteterre,  Nicolas  (called  Colin),  French  oboist, 
died  Dec.  14,  1727;  brother  of  Louis  Hotteterre;  mem- 
ber of  Lully's  orchestra. 

Hotteterre,  Nicolas,  French  bassoonist  and  oboist, 
died  1695;  brother  of  Henri  Hotteterre.  He  wrote 


technical  works  on  the  flute  and  composed  flute  pieces. 
Hotz  (Hotus),  Pierre  du,  Flemish  singer  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Brussels  about  1586;  singer  in  the  Span- 
ish chapel  of  Charles  V.  One  of  his.  two  known 
hymns  is  quite  meritorious. 

Hotzel,  Eduard,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Pasenberg,  Nov.  22,  1866;  died  in  1931.  He  has 
composed  dances  and  marches. 

Hotzel,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Meerane,  Saxony,  Dec.  23,  1876.  Among  his  works 
are  chamber  and  organ  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Houdard,  Georges  Louis,  French  musicologist, 
born  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Mar.  30,  1860;  died  Paris, 
Feb.  28,  1913;  pupil  of  Hillemacher  and  Massenet. 
He  was'  one  of  the  foremost  investigators  of  neume 
notation,  regarding  which  he  published  several  scholarly 
treatises. 

Houghton,  Evangeline  Florence,  see  Florence, 
Evangeline. 

House,  Judson,  American  tenor,  born  New  York, 
Jan.  30,  1894.  He  has  sung  in  operas,  oratorios  and 
concerts  throughout  the  United  States. 

Houseley,  Henry,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Sept.  20,  1851.  Sometime  or- 
ganist at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  in  1888  he  became 
organist  at  the  Denver  (Col.)  Cathedral.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  cantatas,  orchestral,  string 
quartet  and  organ  music,  and  songs. 

Housman,  Rosalie,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser and -lecturer.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Oscar  Weil, 
Ernest  Bloch,  Arthur  Foote  and  Walter  Henry  Roth- 
well,  is  a  popular  lecturer  on  the  history  of  music  and 
composers,  and  has  composed  a  complete  synagogue 
service,  piano  music,  songs,  a  violin  and  piano  suite, 
choral  music,  a  vocal  sequence  Pieces  of  Jade,  a  string 
quartet,  chamber  music  and  organ  music.  Her  works 
have  been  heard  in  concerts  and  on  the  radio  in  England 
and  America. 

Hout,  Leon  van,  see  Van  Hout,  Leon. 
Hove,  Joachim  van  den,  Belgian  lutenist,  born  at 
Antwerp  late  in  the  i6th  century.  In  1601  he  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  a  book  of  songs  for  two  voices  and 
lutes,  songs  and  dances  arranged  for  lute  (1612),  and 
a  book  of  preludes  for  lutes  and  viols  (The  Hague, 
1616). 

Hoven,  Johann  (pen  name  of  Baron  Vesque  von 
Puttlingen),  Austrian  composer,  born  Opole  Castle, 
Galicia,  July  23,  1803;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  29,  1883.  A 
pupil  of  Moscheles  and  Sechter,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Schubert,  he  was  an  important  figure^in  the  musical 
life  of  Vienna,  active  in  the  reorganization  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  Music,  and  director  of  the  Society's 
conservatory.  He  wrote  several  operas  (two  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Liszt)  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Hovker,  Robert,  German  pianist,  writer  and  teacher, 
born  Glisten,  Jan.  13,  1866;  died  in  1933-    He  studied 
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under  Bartmuss,  Haase,  Seitz  and  Papperitz,  and  wrote 
on  piano  technic  and  musicianship. 

Hovorst,  Mme.  Gouban  d',  igth  century  Hungarian 
composer.  Among  her  compositions  is  a  sonata  for 
two  pianos. 

Howard,  Frank  H.,  English  violin  maker  and  re- 
pairer, born  at  Nottingham  in  1868;  died  at  London 
in  1930.  He  started  making  violins  in  1902,  taught 
the  art  at  various  London  schools,  and  created  nearly 
four  hundred  instruments  of  good  quality. 

Howard,  George  Henry,  American  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Norton,  Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1843;  died 
Boston,  Feb.  27,  1917;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Richter 
and  Papperitz.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  teacher  and 
lecturer  of  outstanding  ability. 

Howard,  John  Tasker,  American  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  composer,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30, 
1890.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Tidden,  Howard  Brock- 
way  and  Mortimer  Wilson  and  has  been  music  editor 
of  various  magazines.  His  books  include  Our  Ameri- 
can Music,  1931;  Stephen  Foster,  Americans  Trouba- 
dour, 1934;  and  Ethelbert  Nevin,  1935;  and  his  com- 
positions, a  Fantasy  on  a  Choral  Theme  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  March  of  the  Grenadiers  for  orchestra,  Five 
Stephen  Foster  Songs  transcribed  for  string  quartet, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Howard,  Kathleen,  contemporary  Canadian  operatic 
contralto,  born  at  Clifton,  Ont.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Saenger  in  New  York  and  of  Bouhy  and  Jean  de 
Reszke  in  Paris  and  in  1907  made  her  debut  at  Metz 
in  //  Trovatore.  After  extended  tours  in  Europe,  she 
sang  in  New  York  with  the  Century  Opera  Company  ; 
for  a  number  of  years  after  1916  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Her  book,  Con- 
fessions of  an  Operas-Singer,  was  published  in  1918. 

Howard,  Samuel,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  in  1710;  died  London,  July  13,  1782;  pupil  of 
Pepusch.  He  composed  songs  and  cantatas  and  assisted 
Boyce  in  the  compilation  of  a  collection  called  Cathedral 
Music. 

Howard,  Walther,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Leipzig,  May  8,  1880.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  has  written  books 
on  theory  and  pedagogy. 

Howe,  Charles  Tuttle,  American  flutist,  composer, 
pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept. 
21,  1862.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Eugene  Wiener,  made 
his  debut  as  a  flute  soloist  in  1882,  taught  in  various 
cities,  played  in  leading  orchestras,  and  composed  or- 
chestral works  and  a  concerto  and  other  music  for  the 
flute. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  American  orator-poet,  born  in 
New  York  City,  May  27,  1819 ;  died  at  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1910;  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Julia  Rush  Cut- 
ter Ward.  In  1843  s^e  married  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
She  was  a  Unitarian  preacher  and  anti-slavery  agitator, 
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and  won  immortal  fame  by  writing  the  words  of  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

Howe,  Mary,  American  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1882.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Bur- 
meister,  Hutcheson,  Randolph,  Strube  and  Nadia  Bou- 
langer,  has  appeared  in  two-piano  recitals  and  as  pianist 
with  chamber  groups,  and  has  had  several  of  her  com- 
positions played  by  leading  American  orchestras.  Her 
compositions  include  the  orchestral  works  Dirge,  Sand, 
American  Piece,  Castellana  for  two  pianos,  Spring  Pas- 
toral for  violin  solo,  Poeina,  and  Coulennes;  the  choral 
works  Chain  Gang  Song,  Robin  Hood's  Heart  and  Fid- 
dleSs  Reel;  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a  quintet 
suite  for  string  quartet  and  piano,  a  scherzo  and  fugue 
for  string  quartet  and  a  ballet  called  Cards. 

Howell,  Dorothy,  English  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Handsworth.  Feb.  25,  1898;  pupil  of  Percy  Wal- 
ler, Tobias  Matthay  and  J.  B.  McEwen.  Her  composi- 
tions include  songs  and  works  for  piano,  violin  and  or- 
chestra. 

Howell,  Edward,  English  violoncellist,  born  Lon- 
don, Feb.  5,  1846;  died  Jan.  30,  1898;  son  of  James 
Howell.  He  was  principal  violoncello  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  a  member  of  leading  orchestras,  and 
also  appeared  frequently  as  a  soloist. 

Howell,  James,  English  double-bass  player  and 
teacher,  born  at  Plymouth  in  1811 ;  died  Aug.  5,  1879. 
As  a  boy  he  possessed  a  fine  voice  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Rovedino ;  later  he  studied  piano,  clarinet  and  bass, 
choosing  the  latter  as  his  special  instrument,  which  he 
thereafter  played  with  many  of  the  best  orchestras. 

Howells,  Herbert,  English  composer,  born  Lydney, 
Gloucestershire,  Oct.  17,  1892.  He  studied  under  Her- 
bert Brewer  at  Gloucester,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Stan- 
ford at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Among  his  early 
works  were  Lady  Audreys  Suite  for  strings,  a  piano 
quartet  and  Fantasy  String  Quartet;  the  latter  won  a 
Cobbett  prize.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  organist 
at  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  teacher  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music;  later  he  visited  South  Africa,  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  His  works  include  the  orchestral 
pieces  Paradise  Rondel,  Procession,  Pastoral  Rhapsody 
and  Elegy  for  strings;  a  piano  concerto,  a  Rhapsodic 
Quintet,  pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ,  two  string 
quartets,  two  violin  sonatas,  a  choral  work,  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  and  some  a  cappetta  choir  music. 

Howes,  Frank  Stewart,  English  writer  on  music, 
born  at  Oxford  in  1891.  He  has  written  lives  of  Wil- 
liam Byrd  and  Beethoven  and  has  edited  the  Journal  of 
the  English  Folk  Dance  and  Song  Society. 

Howes,  William,  English  singer,  cornet  player  and 
composer,  born  near  Worcester;  died  Windsor,  Apr.  21, 
1676.  Until  the  Revolution  in  1642  he  sang  in  Wind- 
sor Chapel;  later  he  was  musician  to  Cromwell;  and 
after  the  Restoration  was  cornet  player  in  the  Royal 
Chapel.  He  wrote  glees  and  catches. 
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Howgill,  William,  late  i8th  century  English  organist 
and  composer,  who  wrote  psalms,  anthems  and  organ 

music.  .  B 

Hoya,  Amadeo  von  der,  Amencan  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  writer  on  music,  born  New  York  City,  Mar. 
n  1874;  died  Linz»  Austria»  APr-  4,  I922-  He  was 
a  pupil  of  G.  Kogel,  E.  E.  Taubert,  Kotek,  Kruse, 
Joachim,  Sauret  and  Halif ;  after  touring  as  a  concert 
violinist,  he  became  conductor  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  succeeded  Halif  as  concertmaster  of 
the  Weimar  court  opera  and  held  a  similar  position  at 
Linz.  His  books  include  The  Foundations  of  Violin 
Technic  and  Modern  Studies  in  the  Positions  of  the 

Violin. 

Hoyer,  an  i8th  century  German  family  of  violin 
makers  who  worked  at  Kligenthal.  The  family  in- 
cluded more  than  forty  violin  makers,  among  whom 
Friedrich  Hoyer  (who  also  worked  at  Nuremberg 
about  1800)  was  perhaps  the  finest. 

Hoyer,  Fritz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  the- 
orist, born  Oldenburg,  Feb.  25,  1849;  died  at  Berlin 
in  1924.  After  studying  at  Kullak's  Conservatory  he 
became  a  teacher  of  piano  and  theory  and  a  music 
critic.  His  compositions  include  violin  and  piano  music 
and  songs ;  his  writings  are  on  theoretical  subjects. 

Hoyer,  Karl,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Weissenfels,  Jan.  9,  1891 ;  died  Leipzig, 
June  12,  1936;  pupil  of  Reger,  Straube,  Krehl,  and 
Pembaur.  He  wrote  songs  and  choral,  instrumental  and 
ensemble  works. 

Hoyermann,  Wilhelm  Karl  Julius,  German  organ- 
ist, 'cellist  and  composer,  born  Bremen,  Aug.  16,  1866. 
He  has  composed  an  organ  sonata,  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Hoyland,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Sheffield  in  1783;  died  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  18, 
1827.  He  wrote  anthems,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Hoyle,  Aline  Isabelle  (nee  van  Barentzen), 
American  pianist  and  composer,  born  Somerville,  Mass., 
July  7,  1897.  After  studying  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  in  Berlin  in  1906  she  made  her  debut  at  Dieppe; 
she  then  toured  Europe  and  made  her  New  York  debut 
in  1913.  She  has  a  large  repertoire  and  has  composed 
for  the  piano. 

Hoyle,  John,  late  i8th  century  English  writer,  com- 
piled a  dictionary  of  musical  terms  (published  in  1770, 
republished  in  1790  with  a  new  title)  ;  it  was  really 
only  an  abridgment  of  Grassineau's  Dictionary. 

Hoyoul  (Hoyeux),  i6th  century  Flemish  contra- 
puntalist  and  chorister,  born  at  Hainault  about  1548. 
In  1587  he  was  choir  musician  and  composer  to  the 
Duke  of  Wiirttemberg;  he  wrote  sacred  songs  and 
motets. 

Hptw.  (Ger.),  abbreviation  for  Hauptwerk. 

Hrabe,  Josef,  Bohemian  double-bass  player,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Bubensch  (Prague)  in  1816; 
died  Prague,  Mar.  19,  1870.  He  taught  &  the  Prague 
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Conservatory  and  wrote  a  double-bass  method  and  stud- 
ies. 

Hradetzky,  Friedrich,  Bohemian  horn  player,  born 
at  Swetla  in  1769;  died  Vienna,  Apr,  13,  1846  (Schil- 
ling gives  his  birth  date  as  Jan.  25,  1776,  in  Swietlau, 
Bohemia) .  He  played  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Vienna. 

Hrazek,  Irenaus,  Bohemian  player  on  the  viola 
d'amore  and  composer,  born  at  Schan  in  1725;  died 
Kenkers,  Apr.  13,  1777.  He  joined  the  order  of  Jo- 
hannes, for  which  he  gave  many  concerts;  his  com- 
positions for  viola  d'amore  were  highly  esteemed. 

Hfimaly,  Adalbert,  Bohemian  violinist,  composer, 
conductor  and  writer,  born  Pilsen,  July  30,  1842;  died 
Vienna,  June  17,  1908;  pupil  of  Mildner.  He  con- 
ducted various  theater  orchestras,  finally  settling  in 
Czernowitz,  Bukowina,  as  conductor  of  a  musical  so- 
ciety and  director  of  the  conservatory.  He  composed 
an  opera  and  chamber  music  and  also  wrote  works  on 
violin  technic  and  on  Bohemian  national  theater  com- 
posers. 

Hrimaly,  Johann,  Bohemian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Pilsen,  Apr.  13,  1844;  died  Moscow,  Feb.,  1915; 
brother  of  Adalbert  Hfimaly,  pupil  of  Mildner.  After 
a  year  as  concertmaster  in  Amsterdam,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  where  in  1875 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  violin  department ;  he  led 
a  quartet  and  was  concertmaster  of  the  Conservatory 
orchestra.  He  was  a  very  successful  teacher  and  pub- 
lished scale  and  double-stop  studies  for  the  violin. 

Hrimaly,  Ottakar,  Rumanian  composer,  born  Czer- 
nowitz, Dec.  20,  1883;  nephew  of  Johann  Hrimaly. 
He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory;  his  composi- 
tions include  two  symphonies,  several  symphonic  poems 
and  sonatas,  and  songs. 

Hruby,  Viktor,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  May  9,  1894.  He  has  composed  an  over- 
ture, an  orchestral  burlesque,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Hsiao,  a  Chinese  vertical  bamboo  flute,  with  five 
holes  above,  one  below,  and  one  at  the  end  (through 
which  it  is  blown).  It  is  employed  in  ritual  music; 
formerly  it  was  made  of  copper,  jade  or  marble. 

Hsing,  Chinese  cymbals,  also  called  po  and  seaou-po. 

Hsiian,  a  Chinese  ocarina  dating  from  2700  B.C. 
It  is  a  cone  of  baked  clay  or  porcelain  fitted  with  a  hole 
at  one  end,  through  which  the  player,  blows,  and  six 
finger  holes ;  it  is  held  firmly  in  both  hands. 

Huara,  Helba,  contemporary  Peruvian  dancer.  Her 
dances  are  modeled  on  ancient  Inca  folk  dances  and 
are  highly  impressionistic;  her  costumes  are  copies  of 
authentic  Inca  designs.  She  has  appeared  in  recitals 
at  New  York. 

Huayra-Puhura,  a  South  American  vertical  flute. 
An  example  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
consists  of  eight  stone  pipes,  certain  of  which  are  pro- 
vided with  finger  holes. 

Hubad,  Matthaeus,  Slavic  composer,  teacher  and 
opera  impresario,  born  near  Laibach,  Aug.  28,  1866. 
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He  was  a  pupil  of  Bruckner,  E.  Ludwig,  J.  N.  Fuchs, 
and  Mandyczewski ;  he  has  written  vocal  music  and 
made  a  study  of  Slavic  folk  songs. 

Hubans,  Charles,  French  oboist  and  composer,  born 
about  1820,  was  a  famous  performer  in  Paris  and 
wrote  a  number  of  operettas. 

Hubay,  Jeno  (Eugen  Huber),  Hungarian  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Budapest,  Sept.  15,  1858;  died 
Vienna,  Mar.  12,  1937.  His  father,  Karl  Hubay 
(Huber)  was  violin  professor  at  the  Budapest  Con- 
servatory and  chorusmaster  at  the  Hungarian  National 
Opera  House.  He  first  studied  with  his  father,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  played  a  Viotti  concerto  in  public. 
He  was  immediately  hailed  as  a  child  prodigy,  but 
fortunately  was  not  exploited;  in  1871  he  was  sent  to 
the  Royal  Hochschule,  Berlin,  where  he  studied  with 
Joachim  until  1875.  Part  °f  the  expenses  of  his  study 
in  Berlin  was  defrayed  by  a  Hungarian  State  stipend; 
after  his  return  to  Budapest,  he  toured  Hungary,  and  in 
1878  went  to  Paris,  where  he  appeared  with  great 
success  at  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts.  It  was  on  this  trip 
that  he  became  intimate  with  Vieuxtemps,  and  upon 
his  death  in  1880,  edited,  and  in  some  instances  com- 
pleted, his  posthumous  works.  In  1882  he  succeeded 
Wieniawski  as  principal  violin  professor  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  and  in  1886  returned  to  Budapest,  where 
he  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  Budapest  Con- 
servatory, in  this  instance  he  succeeded  his  father.  At 
Brussels  he  formed  a  quartet  with  Josef  Servais  as 
violoncellist,  and  at  Budapest  one  with  Popper  as  vio- 
loncellist. He  was  knighted  in  1907,  and  in  1913  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  from  Klausenberg  Univer- 
sity. He  was  very  famous  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  toured  extensively  as  a  soloist  and  was 
equally  well  known  as  a  quartet  leader,  being  greatly 
praised  in  that  capacity  by  Johannes  Brahms.  He  mar- 
ried the  Countess  Rosa  Cebrain  in  1894.  His  composi- 
tions comprise  six  operas,  including  The  Violin-Maker 
of  Cremona  and  Anna  Karenina,  two  symphonies,  four 
violin  concertos,  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  Scenes 
from  the  Csardas  for  piano  and  violin,  Les  Fileuses 
for  violin  and  piano,  and  many  other  violin  pieces,  fre- 
quently based  on  Hungarian  national  songs.  He  edited 
numerous  books  of  studies,  and  achieved  a  high  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher,  numbering  among  his  pupils  Szigeti, 
Vecsey,  Erna  Rubinstein,  Eddy  Brown  and  Jelly 
d'Aranyi. 

Hubay  (Huber),  Karl,  Hungarian  violinist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Varjas,  July  I,  1828;  died  Pest, 
Dec.  20,  1885.  He  was  conductor  of  the  National 
Theater  at  Pest  and  composed  several  operas. 

Hubbard,  Havrah  William  Lines,  American  lec- 
turer and  editor,  born  Farmersville,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  22, 
1867.  He  has  been  critic  for  several  newspapers  and 
musical  magazines  and  for  some  years  has  been  active 
in  musical  and  theatrical  circles  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Hubbell,  Raymond,  American  composer,  born  Ur- 
bana,  O.,  June  I,  1879.  He  has  written  scores  for 
numerous  musical  shows. 

Hubene,  Louis,  igth  century  Belgian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  carilloneur,  born  at  Bruges.  He  was  caril- 
loneur  for  the  municipality  of  Bruges  and  organist  in 
an  important  church  there.  He  wrote  Flemish  operas 
and  church  and  piano  music. 

Huber,  Adolf,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Magdeburg,  Nov.  13,  1872.  He  has  com- 
posed chamber  music  and  a  violin  concerto. 

Huber,  Anton,  German  viola  virtuoso  and  teacher, 
born  Munich,  Apr.  15,  1888.  He  was  a  pupil  of  W. 
Sieben;  besides  the  viola,  he  also  plays  the  alto  violin 
and  viola  d'amore. 

Huber,  August,  Austrian  zither  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Aug.  26,  1845  >*  died  Graz,  Feb.  2, 
1917.  He  composed  for  his  instrument. 

Huber,  Eugen,  see  Hubay,  Jeno. 

Huber,  Felix,  Swiss  vocal  composer  and  poet,  died 
Berne,  Feb.  23,  1810;  he  published  collections  of  Swiss 
songs. 

Huber,  Ferdinand  Furchtegott,  Swiss  vocal  com- 
poser, born  Oct.  31,  1791 ;  died  St.  Gall,  Jan.  9,  1863. 
Mendelssohn  praised  his  songs. 

Huber,  Franz,  Swiss  composer,  born  Stans,  Jan.  18, 
1865;  died  Lucerne,  Oct.  26,  1932.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  conductor  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at 
Engelberg;  his  compositions  include  operas,  Christmas 
pieces,  masses,  motets  and  songs. 

Huber,  Georg  Walter,  German  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Apr.  9,  1874.  He  has  written  operettas,  light 
songs,  music  for  harp,  'cello  and  flute,  and  choruses. 

Huber,  Hans,  Swiss  composer,  born  Schonenwerd, 
Switzerland,  June  28,  1852;  died  Basel,  Dec.  25,  1921. 
He  received  his  earliest  musical  training  from  his 
father;  at  a  religious  institution  connected  with  the 
order  of  St.  Ursula  at  Solothurn,  where  he  became  a 
chorister  under  Aloys  Walker,  and  with  Carl  Munzin- 
ger.  Later  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  where 
his  teachers  were  Reinecke,  Richter,  Wenzel  and  Paul. 
After  three  years  spent  in  teaching  at  various  places,  he 
settled  in  Basel  as  a  pianist  and  composer.  There  he 
succeeded  Bagge  as  director  of  the  Conservatory. 
Huber  is  the  most  notable  Swiss  composer  of  the  second 
half  of  the  igth  century.  His  work  is  distinctive  and 
original,  although  showing  some  of  the  traces  of  the 
influences  of  Brahms,  Schumann  and  Liszt.  He  wrote 
eight  symphonies  which  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
Spohr  and  Raff  in  similar  works,  without  imitating  their 
style.  His  first  symphony  is  based  on  the  legend  of 
William  Tell  and  the  second  takes  its  subjects  from 
the  paintings  of  Arnold  Bocklin ;  the  others  are  equally 
picturesque  in  their  inspiration,  and  all  are  orchestrated 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  descriptive  and  suggestive  pow- 
ers of  the  orchestra.  Huber  also  wrote  a  number  of 
works  for  the  stage,  a  considerable  amount  of  church 
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music,  several  orchestral  and  piano  pieces,  chamber 
music,  and  songs. 

Huber,  Joannes  Georgius,  i8th  century  Austrian 
violin  maker  who  worked  at  Vienna.  He  made  many 
instruments  of  good  quality  and  splendid  tone  but  cov- 
ered with  a  dark  varnish. 

Huber,  Joseph,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Sigmaringen,  Apr.  17,  1837;  died  Stuttgart,  Apr.  23, 
^886;  pupil  of  Ganz,  Marx  and  Cornelius.  He  be- 
came successively  concertmaster  in  various  orchestras. 
His  works,  which  show  the  influence  of  Liszt,  include 
operas,  symphonies,  songs  and  instrumental  music. 

Huber,  Julius,  Swiss  guitar  player  and  teacher,  born 
Zurich,  Dec.  15,  1887;  he  has  edited  modern  folk  mu- 
sic. 

Huber,  Karl,  see  Hubay,  Karl. 

Huber,  Karl  Borromaus,  German  preacher  and 
composer,  born  Herrsching,  May  27,  1869.  His  works 
include  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Huber,  Klemens,  German  composer,  born  in  1845 1 
died  Uffing  am  Staffelsee,  Oct.  14,  1930;  he  wrote 
choral  and  instrumental  music. 

Huber,  Kurt,  German  musicologist  and  teacher,  born 
Chur,  Oct.  24,  1893;  pupil  of  Sandberger  and  Kroyer. 
He  has  written  on  i6th  century  composers  and  on  the 
psychology  of  music,  and  has  made  phonographic  collec- 
tions of  old  Bavarian  folk  songs. 

Huber,  Nanette,  igth  century  composer ;  her  works 
include  piano  variations  for  four  hands. 

Huber,  Pancraz,  i8th  century  Austrian  violinist, 
ballet  master  and  composer,  played  at  the  theater  "An 
der  Wien"  and  wrote  concerted  instrumental  music 
which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Burney. 

Huber  (Hueber),  Thaddeus,  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer,  died  Feb.  25,  1798.  He  played  at  the  Vien- 
nese court  and  wrote  string  quartets  and  other  cham- 
ber music. 

Huber-Anderach,  Theodor,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Kempten  (Algau), 
Mar.  14,  1885;  pupil  of  Schmid-Lindner,  Thuille,  and 
Mottl.  His  compositions  include  operettas  and  instru- 
mental and  orchestral  music. 

Huberdeau,  Gustave,  French  dramatic  basso,  born 
at  Paris  about  1878.  After  studying  violin  and  singing 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  made  so  successful  a 
debut  (in  The  Barber  of  Seville)  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  that  he  was  immediately  engaged,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  that  institution  for  ten  years.  He 
created  the  role  of  Orestes  in  Strauss'  Elektra  in  its 
American  premiere  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
New  "York;  he  later  joined  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Hubermann,  Bronislaw,  Polish  violinist,  born 
Czenstochowa,  near  Warsaw,  Dec.  19,  1882;  pupil  of 
Isidor  Lotto  and  Joachim.  In  1894  Patti  heard  him  in 
London  and  promptly  engaged  him  to  appear  with  her 
at  a  farewell  concert  in  Vienna  where  he  played  the 
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Brahms  concerto  and  was  commended  by  the  master 
himself.  He  toured  the  United  States  and  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.  At  a  benefit  concert  for  the  Messina 
earthquake  sufferers  he  was  invited  by  the  city  fathers 
of  Genoa  to  play  upon  Paganini's  Guarnerius  violin 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Genoa  Museum. 

Hubert,  Antonio,  see  Uberti,  Antonio. 

Hubert,  Marcel,  contemporary  French  violoncellist, 
born  at  Lille.  As  a  child  he  showed  great  musical 
talent,  at  ten  became  a  pupil  of  Andre  Hekking,  toured 
in  the  French  provinces  at  eleven,  and  when  "thirteen 
won  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  Pa- 
risian debut,  when  he  was  fourteen,  took  place  with 
the  Colonne  Orchestra  under  Messager,  and  he  has 
since  toured  successfully  in  Europe,  South  America 
and  the  United  States  and  played  before  President  Poin- 
care  of  France  and  the  President  of  Brazil. 

Hubert,  Nikolai  Albertovitch,  Russian  theorist  and 
critic,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  19,  1840;  died  Mos- 
cow, Oct.  8,  1888.  At  the  Moscow  Conservatory  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Zaremba  and  N.  Rubinstein.  Upon 
Rubinstein's  death  he  was  made  director  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  later  he  was  critic  for  a  Moscow  paper 
and  a  contributor  to  musical  publications. 

Hubert!,  Leon  Gustave,  Belgian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Brussels,  Apr.  14,  1843;  died  there,  June 
28,  1910;  pupil  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  winner 
of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1865.  He  held  various  teach- 
ing and  supervising  positions  in  Mons,  Antwerp  and 
Brussels.  His  compositions  include  numerous  works 
in  the  larger  forms,  French,  Flemish  and  German 
songs,  and  piano  music. 

Huberty,  member  of  the  Paris  Court  Orchestra 
about  1750 ;  edited  many  musical  works,  especially  those 
of  the  Mannheim  composers. 

Hubicka,  Julius  A.,  Bohemian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Josefov  in  1886.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Francois  Spidlen  at  Moscow,  and  then  worked  in  vari- 
ous cities  before  founding  his  own  business  at  Prague 
in  1919.  His  instruments  are  modeled  after  the  old 
Italian  masters,  especially  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius, 
and  are  noted  for  their  tone. 

Hubl,  Otto,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Neudorf,  near  Karlsbad,  Jan.  21,  1865.  He  studied 
in  Dresden  and  Munich  and  became  a  violin  teacher 
in  Karlsbad.  His  compositions  include  a  violin  method, 
violin  studies,  orchestral  studies  and  pieces  for  two 
violins  and  piano. 

Hiibner,  Jean  (Johann),  Polish-German  violinist, 
musical  director,  born  at  Warsaw  in  Mar.,  1696;  pupil 
of  J.  A.  Rosetter  in  Vienna.  He  became  choirmaster 
for  Count  Kinsley  and  later  concertmaster  to  the 
Czarina,  Anna  Ivanovna. 

Hiibner,  Johann,  German  composer,  born  Breslau, 
Apr.  25,  1888.  He  has  written  chamber  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 
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Hiibner,  Otto  R.,  German  song  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Dec.  28,  1860;  died  there  in  1931. 

Hiibsch,  Eduard  A.,  Rumanian  composer,  born  in 
1833 ;  died  in  1894.  He  led  the  military  band  at  Jassy 
and  in  1861  composed  the  Rumanian  national  hymn. 

Hiibsch,  Fritz,  German  concert  pianist,  born  Regens- 
burg,  Aug.  6,  1908;  he  has  toured  Germany,  Italy  and 
the  United  States. 

Hiibschmann,  Werner,  German  composer,  born 
Chemnitz,  July  23,  1901.  Among  his  works  are  or- 
chestral •  variations,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Hucbald  (Hugbaldus,  Ubaldus  or  Uchubaldus), 
French  musicologist,  born  about  840;  died  St.  Armand, 
near  Tournay,  June  25  or  Oct.  21,  930.  He  studied 
under  his  uncle,  Milo,  music  director  at  the  St.  Ar- 
mand Monastery ;  later  he  established  a  singing  school 
at  Nevers  and  continued  his  studies  at  St.  Germain 
d'Auxerre.  In  872  he  succeeded  his  uncle  at  St.  Ar- 
mand. He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise  De 
Harmonica  Institutione,  which  contains  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  a  practical  notation,  using  parallel 
lines  to  indicate  the  pitch  relation  of  the  notes,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  whole-tones  and  half-tones  being  shown  at 
the  beginning  by  the  use  of  the  abbreviations  "t"  for 
tone  and  "s"  for  semi-tone.  The  above  work  also 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  Eight  Modes. 

Huchet,  another  name  for  the  French  cor  de  chasse. 

Hu-Ch'in,  a  Chinese  violin  with  a  cylindrical  body, 
the  upper  end  covered  with  skin  and  the  lower  left 
open.  A  long  projecting  arm  has  four  silk  strings 
attached.  The  instrument  is  inexpensive  and  is  very 
popular  in  Peiping. 

Huckel,  Oliver,  American  clergyman  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  1864.  He  studied 
at  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Berlin 
a.nd  Oxford,  and  in  1890  was  ordained  a  Congrega- 
tional minister.  He  has  written  many  books  on  music, 
including  Richard  Wagner:  The  Man  and  His  Work, 
Wagner's  Parsifal,  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  Wagner's 
Tannhauser,  Wagner's  Rheingold,  Wagner's  Valkyrie, 
Wagner's  Siegfried,  Wagner's  Gotterddmmerung, 
Wagner's  Meister singer,  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
and  Wagner's  Riensi  and  Flying  Dutchman,  and  is  also 
a  well  known  hymnologist. 

Hudes,  Karl,  Austrian  concert  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Salzburg,  Jan.  21,  1904.  He  stud- 
ied ^at  Salzburg  and  at  the  Vienna  Academy;  his  com- 
positions include  a  Horspiele,  theater  music,  a  dance 
suite,  madrigals  and  songs. 

Hudgebut,  John,  late  17th  century  English  music 
publisher  (London). 

Hudon  (Hudoy),  Jules,  igth  century  French  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Lille.  In  1880  he  published  at  Paris 
a  book  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cambray,  which  contains 
useful  information  for  students  of  15*  century  music. 


Hudson,  George,   i;th  century  English  composer 
who  was  a  popular  vocal  and  instrumental  teacher  in 
London  about  the  middle  of  the  century.    In  1668  h 
(with  Matthew  Locke)  was  appointed  composer  to  the 
court. 

Hudson,  J.  W.,  contemporary  composer  of  a  trio 
in  D. 

Hudson,  Octavia,  contemporary  American  pianist 
composer  and  writer  on  music.  She  specializes  in 
juvenile  musical  instruction. 

Hudson,  Robert,  English  composer,  tenor  and 
teacher,  bora  London,  Feb.  25,  1732;  died  Eton,  Dec. 
19,  1815.  He  wrote  religious  music. 

Hue,  Georges  Adolphe,  French  composer,  born  Ver- 
sailles, May  5,  1858;  pupil  of  Paladilhe  and  Reber. 
He  won  several  prizes  for  composition  and  became  a 
successful  teacher  in  Paris,  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  succeeded  Saint- Saens  as  a  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  is  a  thorough  mas- 
ter of  musical^color,  is  extremely  skillful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas,  and  excels  in  elegiac  works.  He 
composed  a  symphony,  other  large  orchestral  works, 
and  numerous  operas. 

Hueber,  Thaddeus,  see  Huber,  Thaddeus. 

Hueffer,  Francis,  German  writer  and  critic,  born 
Munster,  May  23,  1843;  died  London,  Jan.  19,  1889. 
He  studied  modern  philology  and  music  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  settled  in  London  as  critic 
for  the  London  "Times"  and  became  a  strong  advocate 
of  national  English  opera.  He  wrote  the  librettos  of 
several  English  operatic  works  and  his  musical  articles 
in  the  "Times"  were  translated  into  several  languages. 
His  literary  works  include  Richard  Wagner  and  the 
Music  of  the  Future  and  English  translations  of  the 
correspondence  of  Wagner  and  Liszt. 

Huehn,  Julius,  contemporary  American  baritone, 
born  in  Massachusetts.  He  studied  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh,  under  Anne 
Griffiths  and  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  in  New 
York,  after  which  he  sang  in  the  premieres  of  Gruen- 
berg's  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  and  Antheil's  Helen  Re- 
tires and  was  engaged  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany ;  he  has  sung  Kurwenal,  Escamillo  and  Gianni 
Schicchi.  He  has  also  sung  in  numerous  concerts  and 
oratorios. 

Hue  huetl  (huehuitl,  vevtl,  tlapanhueguetl),  Atzec 
name  for  an  aboriginal  drum  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  which  was  made  of  a  section  of  a  log  three 
to  four  feet  high,  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  and  carved 
on  the  outside.  The  upper  end  was  covered  with  leather 
or  parchment  which  could  be  tightened  or  relaxed.  It 
was  set  in  a  tripod  and  played  with  the  fingers.  Con- 
siderable skill  was  needed  to  play  it. 

Huerta,  P.,  Spanish  guitar  player  and  composer, 
born  at  Orihuela,  Valencia,  in  1805.  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  London,  was  a  singer  and  guitar  player  and 
was  private  musician  to  Queen  Isabella  II  in  Madrid. 
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His  compositions  include  guitar  dances  and  a  hymn  to 
the  Spanish  republicans. 

Huerter,  Charles  Joseph,  American  composer,  born 
New  York  City,  Jan.  10,  1885.  For  some  years  an  or- 
ganist in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  he  has  published  more  than 
three  hundred  compositions. 

Huesgen,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Munich,  June  30,  1887.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  F.  Volbach,  W.  Klatte,  Georg  Schumann  and  stud- 
ied at  the  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin.  Among 
his  compositions  are  Christmas  music,  choral  works 
with  orchestra,  choruses  and  songs ;  one  of  his  books 
is  The  Young  Reger  and  His  Organ  Works. 

Hufeld,  Albert,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Tiefengruben,  Berka-an-Ilm,  Apr.  6, 
1876.  He  studied  under  Berthold  Knetsch,  Conrad 
Ansorge  and  Hugo  Kaun.  His  compositions  include 
piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Hufeld,  Arno,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Stettin,  June  16,  1903;  son  of  Albert  Hufeld.  He  has 
composed  operas,  stage  music  to  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts 
One  and  Two,  two  symphonies,  orchestral  suites  and 
an  organ  concerto. 

Hug,  Emil,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Strassburg,  Nov.  2,  1879;  pupil  of  Philip  Wolfrum  at 
Heidelberg  and  Johann  Diebold  at  Freiburg.  His  com- 
positions include  masses,  male  choruses  (some  with  or- 
chestra) and  Harald's  Tod. 

Hugbaldus,  see  Hucbald. 

Hugel,  Adolf,  German  writer  on  music,  born  at 
Frankfort  in  1868.  He  is  connected  with  the  music 
firm  of  Julius  Heinrich  Zimmermann  in  Leipzig,  widely 
known  for  its  wind  instruments,  and  has  edited  Richard 
Hofmann's  Catechism  of  Musical  Instruments. 

Hugel,  Robert,  Austrian  concert  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Aug.  18,  1876.  He  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  is  leader  of  his  own  orchestra 
there,  and  has  composed  operettas,  dances  and  Viennese 
songs. 

Hugh-Cass,  igth  century  French  conductor  and  com- 
poser. He  directed  comic  opera  in  Marseilles  and  Tou- 
lon, where  several  of  his  works  were  performed  be- 
tween 1865  and  1874. 

Hugh  the  Drover,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Harold  Child,  music  by  Vaughan  Williams,  first 
produced  in  London  on  July  14,  1924.  The  story  is: 
At  a  local  fair  in  England  about  1812,  John  the  Butcher 
who  is  betrothed  to  Mary,  the  Constable  of  Cottswold's 
daughter,  is  lavishing  unwelcome  attentions  on  Mary 
when  Hugh  the  Drover  appears  on  the  scene ;  they  fall 
in  love  at  first  sight.  Hugh  offers  to  fight  John  to  see 
who  is  the  best  man  in  England,  but  instead  of  a  wager 
of  twenty  pounds,  which  is  suggested,  Hugh  insists  on 
Mary's  hand  as  the  prize.  After  Hugh  wins,  he  is 
arrested  by  the  constable,  and  put  in  jail,  charged  with 
being  a  French  spy.  The  next  day,  when  Mary  is  with 
Hugh  in  the  jail,  a  sergeant  in  command  of  the  soldiers 
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enters,  and  recognizes  Hugh  as  an  old  friend;  he  is 
freed,  and  walks  off  with  Mary,  despite  her  father's 
opposition. 

Hughes,  Edwin,  American  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  15,  1884;  pupil 
of  Joseffy  and  Leschetizky.  He  headed  the  piano  de- 
partment of  a  music  school  in  Detroit;  after  several 
years  in  Europe  as  concert  pianist  he  then  conducted  a 
master  class  in  New  York.  He  has  contributed  to  Ger- 
man, English  and  American  periodicals,  among  the 
latter,  The  Musical  Quarterly. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  igth  century  English  writer  on 
music.  In  1883  she  published  her  Harmonies  of  Tones 
and  Colours  Developed  by  Evolution. 

Hughes,  Herbert,  Irish  composer,  organist  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Belfast,  Mar.  16,  1882;  died  May  i, 
1937 ;  pupil  of  Parratt,  Garcia,  Sharpe  and  Wood.  His 
works  include  songs  and  instrumental  and  orchestral 
works ;  he  edited  also  collections  of  Irish  melodies  and 
songs. 

Hughes,  Patrick,  late  igth  century  English  com- 
poser and  pianist.  He  wrote  a  concert  transcription  of 
Johann  Strauss'  Wiener  Blut  Wdzer. 

Hughes,  Rupert,  American  author  and  composer, 
born  Lancaster,  Mo.,  Jan.  31,  1872;  pupil  of  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley  in  New  York  and  Charles  Pearce  in 
London.  Among  his  books  are  American  Composers, 
Love  Affairs  of  Great  Musicians,  and  Music-Lovers' 
Cyclopedia.  He  also  edited  a  book  of  songs  by  Ameri- 
can composers  and  has  written  songs  and  piano  music. 

Hughes  and  Son,  contemporary  Welsh  music  pub- 
lishers, located  at  Wrexham ;  they  specialize  in  Welsh 
books  and  music. 

Hugo,  John  Adam,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Jan.  5,  1873 ;  Pupft  of  Speidel, 
Faiszt  and  Zumpe.  After  concert  tours  in  Germany 
and  England  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory, Baltimore.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a 
symphony,  piano  concertos  and  smaller  works. 

Hugo  von  Reutlingen  (Hugo  Spechtzhart),  Ger- 
man writer,  born  in  1285  or  1286;  died  in  1359  or  1360. 
He  collected  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  songs  of  his  period. 

Hugot,  Antoine,  French  composer,  flutist  and  flute 
teacher,  born  at  Paris  in  1761;  died  there,  Sept.  18, 
1803.  At  one  time  he  was  a  solo  flutist  for  the  Italian 
Opera;  he  wrote  compositions  for  flute,  and  also  a 
method. 

Huguenet,  Jacques,  I7th  century  French  violinist 
and  composer,  died  after  1699.  Entering  the  service 
of  Louis  XIV  he  became  a  member  of  the  "petits  vio- 
lons" ;  he  wrote  violin  and  chamber  music. 

Huguenot  Psalter,  the  first  French  Huguenot  Psal- 
ter. The  psalms  of  David  were  translated  into  French 
by  Clement  Marot  and  published  by  Claude  Goudimel 
in  1551.  They  were  composed  primarily  to  be  sung 
in  the  home  by  one  or  a  few  voices,  and  not  designed 
for  large  choirs,  and  it  was  in  this  form  of  music  that 
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the  Huguenot  composers  excelled.  The  Psalter  con- 
tains two  types  of  compositions,  the  first  simple,  syl- 
labic and  in  block  chords,  the  second  in  rich  polyphony, 
suitable  for  trained  singers. 

Huguenots,  Les,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto 
by  Eugene  Scribe  and  Smile  Deschamps,  music  by 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  first  produced  in  Paris  on  Feb. 
29,  1836.  The  story  is :  the  Count  de  Nevers  is  enter- 
taining a  group  of  noblemen,  among  them  Raoul  de 
Nangis,  a  Protestant,  who  is  later  invited  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  betrothed  of  Henry  IV,  to  marry 
Valentin,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  St.  Bris.  He  re- 
fuses, having  seen  the  lady  before  at  de  Nevers'  house, 
where  she  had  called  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  her- 
self from  a  troth  to  the  latter.  St.  Bris  challenges 
Raoul,  but  the  Queen  forbids  the  duel  and  Valentin 
finally  agrees  to  marry  de  Nevers.  The  Count  de  St. 
Bris  plans  RaouFs  assassination ;  Valentin  discovers  the 
plot  and  saves  his  life ;  Raoul,  while  paying  a  last  visit 
to  Valentin,  overhears  the  plans  for  a  general  Huguenot 
massacre,  and  escapes  to  warn  his  friends.  Valentin 
joins  him  later  at  the  church;  they  are  united  before 
death  comes  from  a  volley  of  bullets. 

Hugues,  Luigi,  Italian  flutist  and  composer,  born  in 
1836;  died  in  1913;  he  directed  the  music  school  at 
Casale.  Among  his  works  are  two  quartets. 

Huguet  y  Tagell,  Rogelio,  Spanish  'cellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Barcelona  in  1882.  A  pupil  of  Casals, 
he  won  a  number  of  prizes  during  his  student  days. 
He  has  written  operas,  a  musical  comedy  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Huhn,  Bruno  Siegfried,  English  pianist,  organist 
and  composer,  born  London,  Aug.  i,  1871.  After 
studying  under  Sophie  Taunton  he  toured  England, 
Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India  and  Australia.  In  1891,  at 
New  York,  he  became  a  pupil  of  S.  P.  Mills  and  L. 
Alberti  and  made  his  American  debut  in  1897.  He  was 
a  self-taught  organist,  and  played  in  various  churches, 
including  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  His  composi- 
tions include  church  music,  choral  works,  songs  and 
piano  music. 

Huhn,  Charlotte,  German  contralto,  born  Luneberg, 
Sept.  15,  1865 ;  died  at  Hamburg  in  June,  1925 ;  pupil 
of  Hiller,  Hoppe  and  Hey.  After  a  number  of  years 
on  the  operatic  stage  in  New  York,  Cologne  and  Dres- 
den, she  retired  and  took  up  teaching. 

Huhn,  Paul,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1883;  pupil  of  Humperdinck  and  F. 
Dreyschock;  his  compositions  include  cantatas,  choral 
songs,  songs,  a  piano  concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Huhn,  Walter,  German  music  publisher,  arranger 
and  composer,  born  Dernburg,  July  12,  1887. 

Hiihne,  Fritz,  German  musicologist  and  teacher, 
born  Werder,  May  4,  1886.  He  has  composed  a  few 
songs ;  two  of  his  books  are  The  Opera  "Carmen"  as  a 
Type  of  Poetic  Music  and  Musical  Visions. 
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Hu-Hu,  a  Chinese  two-stringed  bowed  instrument 
made  of  a  hollow  bamboo  tube. 

Huigens,  Pater  Cacilianus,  Dutch  church  musician 
and  composer,  born  Bolsward,  Apr.  14,  1878.  He  is 
an  authority  on  Gregorian  chants  and  has  composed 
sacred  music. 

Hull,  Alexander,  American  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Columbus,  O.,  in  1887.  His  works  in- 
clude orchestral  compositions,  'cello  music  and  songs. 

Hull,  Arthur  Eaglefield,  English  organist,  writer 
and  editor,  born  Market  Harborough,  Mar.  10,  1876; 
died  Huddersfield,  Nov.  4,  1928;  pupil  of  J.  H.  Wood, 
T.  Matthay  and  Charles  Pearce.  He  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  Huddersfield  parish  church,  and  founded 
the  Huddersfield  Chamber  Music  Society  and  the  Hud- 
dersfield College  of  Music,  also  the  British  Music  So- 
ciety. He  revised  Best's  edition  of  the  complete  organ 
works  of  J.  S.  Bach  in  ten  volumes.  His  literary  work 
includes  Modern  Harmony,  and  monographs  on  Scria- 
bin  and  Cyril  Scott.  He  also  edited  a  dictionary  of 
modern  music  and  musicians. 

Hull,  John  Justus,  American  violin  maker  and  re- 
pairer, born  at  Shellesburg,  Pa.,  in  1861.  He  taught 
himself  his  profession  and  in  1882  set  up  his  own  busi- 
ness at  Forty  Fort,  Pa.  His  instruments  are  made 
from  his  own  model,  are  invariably  from  American 
woods,  and  have  fine  tone  quality.  He  produces  about 
ten  violins,  and  numerous  bows,  per  year. 

Hull,  Percy  Clarke,  English  organist,  choirmaster 
and  conductor,  born  Hereford,  Oct.  27,  1878.  He 
studied  under  G.  R.  Sinclair  and  in  1921  and  again  in 
1924  conducted  the  Hereford  Three  Choirs  Festival. 

Hullah,  John  Pyke,  English  musical  educator  and 
composer,  born  Worcester,  June  27,  1812;  died  Lon- 
don, Feb.  21,  1884.  He  studied  with  Horsley  and 
Crivelli  and  became  organist  at  Croydon  in  1837.  He 
then  became  interested  in  the  elementary  class  work 
of  Wilhelm  at  Paris,  and  in  1840  opened  the  Battersea 
Training  School  and  Exeter  Hall  at  London,  on  simi- 
lar lines.  His  system  attracted  wide  attention  and  ten 
years  later  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  opened.  He  also 
taught  at  King's,  Queen's  and  Bedford  Colleges,  con- 
ducted at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  taught  and  became 
organist  at  Charterhouse  School.  He  composed  operas, 
motets,  choruses  and  part  songs,  etc.,  and  wrote  several 
volumes  on  musical  subjects. 

Hullebroeck,  Emiel,  Belgian  pianist,  singer  and 
composer,  born  at  Ghent  in  1878.  He  has  done  notable 
work  in  reviving  among  Flemish  people  the  practice 
of  communal  singing.  He  has  set  music  of  a  simple, 
attractive  character  to  some  two  hundred  of  the  best 
type  of  popular  lyrics  and  has  taught  them  to  many 
Dutch-speaking  people.  Some  of  the  melodies  are 
based  on  earlier  ones  but  most  of  them  are  quite 
original. 

Hiiller,  Johann  Adam,  see  Hiller,  Johann  Adam. 
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Hiillmandel,  Nikolaus  Joseph,  German  harpsichord 

ver  born  at  Strassburg  in  1751 5  died  at  London  in 

'  .pUpil  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  He  spent  ten  years  in 
Paris'  as  a  fashionable  teacher.  The  Revolution  drove 
him  to  London  in  1790-  His  compositions  and  playing 
had  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  French  music  of  the 
time  He  wrote  trios,  violin  sonatas,  harpsichord  so- 
natas and  airs  with  variations. 

Hiillweck,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Dessau,  Oct.  8,  1824;  died  Blasewitz,  near  Dres- 
den July  24,  1887;  pupil  of  Schneider.  He  taught 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  published  educational 
works  for  the  violin. 

Hiillweck,  Karl,  German  'cellist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Apr.  15,  1852;  son  of  Ferdinand  Hullweck, 
pupil  of  Griitzmacher,  Reichel,  Merkel  and  Schmole. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Dresden  Court  Orchestra 
in  1877,  and  composed  several  pieces  for  his  chosen 
instrument. 

Hiilsberg,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  Daber, 
Apr.  15,  1882;  he  has  written  marches  and  songs. 

Hiilsen,  Ernst,  German  guitar  player  and  composer, 
born  Freiburg,  Sept.  n,  1882  ;  he  writes  for  the  guitar. 

Hiilser,  Willy,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Diisseldorf,  Mar.  3,  1891.  Among  his 
works  are  children's  music,  ballets  and  songs. 

Hulskamp,  Henry  (Gustav  Heinrich),  igth  cen- 
tury German  piano  maker,  born  in  Westphalia;  he 
began  to  manufacture  pianos  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1850; 
in  1860  he  moved  his  factory  to  New  York  City. 

Hulst,  Margaret  Gardiner,  contemporary  American 
composer ;  studied  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  com- 
posed chamber  music  and  works  for  piano,  organ,  vio- 
lin and  voice. 

Human,  Franz  Leo,  Austrian  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  19,  1894;  pupil  of  Josef 
Marx.  He  has  written  a  children's  ballet,  a  cantata, 
choruses,  songs  and  dances. 

Humangedeckt,  an  obsolete  8  ft.  covered  organ-stop 
supposed  to  have  possessed  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
the  human  voice,  but  in  no  way  related  to  the  Vox 
Humana. 

Humanus,  P.  C.  (pseudonym  of  the  Swabian  cleric, 
Hartong),  i8th  century  German  writer;  he  wrote 
books  on  musical  theory. 

Humbert,  £mile  T,  see  UHumbert,  Smile. 

Humbert,  Georges,  Swiss  organist,  writer  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Croix,  Aug.  10,  1870;  died  Jan.  I, 
1936;  pupil  of  Huberti,  de  Greef  and  Bargiel.  He 
was  professor  of  musical  history  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
servatory and  organist  at  Notre  Dame,  conducted  an 
orchestral  society  at  Lausanne  and  edited  a  Swiss  musi- 
cal journal.  He  wrote  on  musical  history,  on  esthetics 
and  on  harmony,  and  translated  Riemann's  music  dic- 
tionary into  French. 


Humble,  Max,  i8th  century  violinist  and  composer, 
whose  chamber  music  was  published  in  Berlin,  Am- 
sterdam and  London. 

Hume,  Alexander,  Scottish  composer,  born  Edin- 
burgh, Feb.  17,  1811 ;  died  Glasgow,  Feb.  4,  1859.  He 
wrote  many  popular  songs,  among  them  Afton  Water. 
Hume,  Richard,  i6th  century  British  violin  maker 
who  worked  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  first  known 
Englishman  to  follow  this  profession,  and  his  lutes  and 
viols  are  much  appreciated  today. 

Hume,  Tobias,  English  viola  da  gamba  player,  died 
Apr.  16,  1645.  He  was  an  excellent  performer,  and  he 
published  several  books  of  miscellaneous  "compositions 
for  the  instrument,  containing  also  some  songs. 

Hume,  William,  Scottish  music  critic  and  composer, 
born  Edinburgh,  Sept.  25,  1830;  son  and  pupil  of  the 
song  writer,  Alexander  Hume.  He  wrote  for  several 
musical  periodicals  and  composed  two  cantatas  and  a 
number  of  part  songs,  solo  songs,  and  glees. 

Hiimer,  Georg,  Austrian  Benedictine  monk  and 
writer,  born  Grunau,  Jan.  14,  1837;  died  Kremsmiin- 
ster,  Jan.  21,  1908;  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  music  in  the 
Kremsmunster  monastery. 

Humfrey,  Pelham,  English  composer,  lutenist  and 
lyricist,  born  at  London  in  1647;  died  Windsor,  July 
14,  1674;  pupil  of  Lully.  With  Purcell,  he  was  ap- 
pointed composer  for  the  king's  private  string  orchestra. 
He  introduced  into  his  compositions  new  and  beautiful 
effects  after  the  manner  of  Lully. 

Humiston,  William  Henry,  American  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Marietta,  O.,  Apr.  27,  1869; 
died  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1923 ;  pupil  of  Eddy,  Wood- 
man and  MacDowell.  He  held  various  positions  as  or- 
ganist and  as  conductor  of  opera  companies.  He  lec- 
tured on  musical  subjects  and  provided  notes  for  the 
programs  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  His 
compositions  include  several  orchestral  works  and  a 
dramatic  scene  for  solo  voice,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Hummel,  or  Hihnmelchen  (Ger.),  (i)  a  drone; 
(2)  a  Balalaika  with  a  sympathetic  string;  (3) 
"Drones"  of  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

Hummel,  Eduard,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1814 ;  son  of  Johann  Nepomuk  Hum- 
mel; pupil  of  his  father;  theatre  director  in  Augsburg, 
Troppau,  Brno,  and  in  his  native  city.  His  works  in- 
clude a  romantic  opera  produced  at  Weimar,  1843. 

Hummel,  Elisabeth  (nee  Rockl),  German  opera 
singer,  born  at  Weimar  in  1793 ;  died  there,  Mar.,  1883  ; 
wife  of  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel. 

Hummel,  Ferdinand,  German  harpist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1855;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1928; 
pupil  first  of  his  father.  Appearing  as  a  prodigy  at 
the  age  of  seven,  he  was  given  a  royal  grant  for  fur- 
ther study;  then  attended  Kullak's  Academy;  later 
studied  at  the  Royal  High  School  of  Music  with  Ru- 
dorff  and  Grabau  and  was  given  the  title  of  Royal 
Music  Director  in  1897.  His  compositions  include 
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operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture,  'cello  sonatas,  cham- 
ber music  and  piano  pieces. 

Hummel,  Johann  Bernhard,  German  pianist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  son  of  Johann  Julius  H..  born  at  Ber- 
lin in  1760;  died  before  1806.  He  was  a  fine  player 
and  his  compositions  include  piano  sonatas  and  songs, 
and  his  writings  a  book  on  modulation. 

Hummel,  Johann  Julius,  German  music  publisher, 
died  Berlin,  Feb.  12,  1798;  published  many  important 
works  in  Amsterdam  and  Berlin. 

Hummel,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Hungarian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Pozsony,  Nov.  14,  17/8;  died  Weimar, 
Oct.  17,  1837.  He  became  a  pupil  and  protege  of 
Mozart,  living  for  two  years  in  his  house.  He  rapidly 
developed  into  a  fine  pianist,  and  made  his  debut  at 
Dresden  in  1787.  He  then  made  a  concert  tour  of 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark  and  England,  where  he 
studied  under  Clementi ;  he  also  studied  with  Albrechts- 
berger  and  Salieri  in  Vienna,  and  came  in  close  contact 
with  both  Haydn  and  the  young  Beethoven.  In  1804 
he  had  charge  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  music,  taught  mu- 
sic in  Vienna,  made  a  Russian  tour,  and  occupied  posts 
as  court  director  at  Stuttgart  and  at  Weimar.  Exten- 
sive tours  followed  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Poland 
and  England,  where  he  conducted  at  the  German  opera, 
and  the  King's  Theatre.  He  achieved  great  fame  as  a 
piano  virtuoso,  and  was  such  an  expert  at  extemporiza- 
tion that  he  rivaled  Beethoven  in  that  respect.  His 
playing  was  filled  with  dignity  and  force.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
church  music,  seven  concertos  and  some  sonatas  for  the 
piano.  In  1937  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  held  in  his  native  town, 
at  which  prominent  musicians  joined  in  performing  his 
works ;  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  now  a  Hum- 
mel museum. 

Hummel,  Joseph  Friedrich,  German  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Innsbruck,  Aug.  14,  1841 ;  died  Salzburg, 
Aug.  29,  1919;  studied  at  the  Munich  Conservatory; 
director  of  the  Mozarteum,  Salzburg. 

Humoreske  (Ger.),  Humoresque  (Fr.),  a  caprice; 
an  instrumental  piece  of  a  droll  or  humorous  character ; 
a  title  used  by  Antonin  Dvorak  for  one  of  the  most 
popular  standard  piano  pieces  ever  written. 

Humperdinck,  Engelbert,  German  composer,  born 
at  Siegburg,  Sept.  i,  1854;  died  Neustrelitz,  Sept.  27, 
1921 ;  a  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Hiller  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory, where  he  won  the  Frankfurt  Mozart  Scholar- 
ship. This  fund  enabled  him  to  travel  to  Munich, 
where  he  studied  under  Franz  Lachner  and  Josef 
Rheinberger.  Then  he  won  the  Berlin  Mendelssohn 
Scholarship,  which  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
going  to  Italy.  At  Naples  he  met  Richard  Wagner, 
who  invited  him  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  assisted  the 
great  master  in  the  preparation  of  Parsifal.  In  1881 
Humperdinck  won  still  another  prize,  the  Berlin  Meyer- 
beer Scholarship,  and  he  set  out  for  Italy,  France  and 
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Spain.  He  remained  for  a  season  at  Barcelona,  where 
he  taught  in  the  Conservatory.  Returning  to  Germany 
he  later  became  a  professor  at  the  "Hoch"  Conserva- 
tory in  Frankfort-on-Main;  there  he  acted  as  critic 
for  a  daily  paper  and  taught  harmony  in  Stockhausen's 
Vocal  School.  During  this  period  he  had  not  been  idle 
as  a  composer,  having  written  an  orchestral  work,  a 
choral  piece  Das  Cluck  von  Edenhdl,  and  the  choral- 
ballad  Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevlaar.  In  1893  his  most 
famous  work,  the  opera  Hansel  und  Gretel,  the  libretto 
by  his  sister,  was  heard  at  Weimar;  it  was  an  instan- 
taneous success,  and  was  soon  performed  throughout 
the  world.  It  provided  a  refreshing  change  from  the 
threadbare  operatic  works  then  in  vogue.  Two  other 
operas  appeared  at  intervals  of  three  and  six  years 
respectively,  Konigskinder  and  Dornroschen,  but  they 
were  not  accorded  the  enthusiastic  reception  that  was 
given  Hansel  und  Gretel.  Konigskinder  was  performed 
in  New  York  in  1910.  The  American  premiere  of 
Hansel  und  Gretel  took  place  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  1895.  In  1896  Humperdinck  received\he 
honorary  tide  of  "Professor,"  and  a  year  later  went 
to  Boppard  to  live  in  retirement ;  he  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1900  and  became  the  head  of  the  Berlin  Master- 
School  for  composition.  He  was  also  appointed  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art. 
Among  Humperdinck's  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest,  As  You  Like 
It,  and  to  Aristophanes'  Lysistrata  and  Maeterlinck's 
The  Blue  Bird.  The  music  to  The  Miracle  attracted 
much  attention  on  account  of  the  magnificence  of  Rein- 
hardt's  production  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Hum- 
perdinck's chief  claim  to  fame  is  based  on  the  opera 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  his  success  was  achieved  by  the 
masterful  orchestration  and  dramatic  use  of  German 
folk  songs. 

Humperdinck,  Wolfram,  German  conductor,  born 
at  Frankfort-am-Main  in  Apr.,  1893;  son  of  Engelbert 
Humperdinck;  conductor  of  the  Charlottenburg  Opera 
House,  Berlin,  in  1921 ;  came  to  America  and  conducted 
the  New  York  production  of  his  father's  opera  The 
Miracle. 

Humpert,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Pader- 
born,  Apr.  22,  1901.  His  compositions  include  church 
music,  chamber  music,  organ  sonatas  and  songs. 

Humphrey,  Homer  Corliss,  American  organist, 
composer  and  music  teacher,  born  Yarmouth,  Me., 
Aug.  i,  1880;  studied  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Boston,  made  his  debut  there  in  1901, 
and  later  taught  at  the  Conservatory.  He  has  also 
been  heard  in  recitals,  and  his  compositions  include 
orchestral,  organ,  piano  and  vocal  pieces. 

Humphreys,  Miss,  see  Alexander,  Cecil  Frances. 

Humphreys,  Samuel,  English  librettist,  died  Canon- 
bury,  Jan.  IT,  1738.  Handel  employed  him  to  make 
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additions  to  the  libretto  of  his  oratorio  Esther,  and 
later  he  wrote  the  texts  for  Deborah  and  Athalia. 

Humphries,  John,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  1607;  died  about  1730.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  good  player  and  his  published  compositions  had  some 
historical  value. 

Humphries,  J.  S.,  early  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser; sometimes  confused  with  John  Humphries. 

Humstrum,  a  rustic  violin  of  the  rebec  type,  now 
obsolete.  A  tin  canister  took  the  place  of  the  sound- 
box of  the  rebec ;  the  four  strings  were  of  wire. 

Hunding,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen,  sung  by  a  bass.  In  the  second  of  the 
cycle's  four  operas,  Die  Walkure,  Hunding  returns 
home  to  find  one  of  his  enemies  has  taken  refuge  in 
his  house.  Bound  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  he  prom- 
ises not  to  harm  his  guests  while  under  his  roof.  In 
the  morning,  however,  he  discovers  that  Siegmund  has 
eloped  with  his  wife ;  he  pursues  the  lovers,  overtakes 
Siegmund  and  with  the  aid  of  the  god,  Wotan,  kills 
him,  but  is  slain  himself  by  Wotan. 

Hundt,  Aline,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
in  1849;  died  *n  r^3>  pupil  of  Liszt.  The  majority 
of  her  compositions  were  for  the  piano. 

Huneker,  James  Gibbons,  American,  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
31,  i860;  died  New  York,  Feb.  9,  1921.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Mathias  in  Paris,  specializing  in  piano  playing, 
and  continuing  his  studies  later  in  New  York  with 
Rafael  Joseffy,  to  whom  he  became  assistant  in  the 
National  Conservatory.  However,  he  found  his  true 
vocation  in  the  field  of  musical  journalism  rather  than 
as  a  concert  artist,  and  acted  as  music  critic  for  several 
newspapers  between  1890  and  1900,  before  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Sun"  as  an  art  critic.  He 
held  this  position  from  1900  to  1912;  after  which  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  as  music  critic  for  the  "Press." 
In  ,1918  he  was  acting-critic  for  a  short  period  on  the 
New  York  "Times."  His  next  position  was  with  the 
New  York  "World,"  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  prolific  author  of  books,  some  of  which  con- 
tained his  collected  newspaper  essays.  His  activities  in 
the  literary  field  were  not  confined  to  music;  he  had 
an  equally  facile  pen  as  a  writer  on  the  graphic  arts 
and  on  literature.  His  most  important  books  are  those 
on  the  lives  and  works  of  Chopin  and  Liszt.  His  style, 
is  original  and  entertaining,  and  his  knowledge  in  music 
and  art  was  extremely  comprehensive.  Besides  the  two 
books  referred  to  above,  Huneker's  works  include  Mez- 
zotints in  Modern  Music,  Melomaniacs,  Egoists:  A 
Book  of  Supermen,  Old  Fogy,  Ivory,  Apes  and  Pea- 
cocks, and  an  autobiography  entitled  Steeplejack. 

Hungar,  Ernst,  German  baritone  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  at  Schonbach  in  1854;  pupil  of  Stockhausen;  has 
taught  at  the  Dresden  and  Cologne  Conservatories. 

Hungar,  Paul,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Nov.  5,  1887 ;  pupil  of  Max  Reger, 
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Krehl  and  Graener  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  variations,  chamber  mu- 
sic, choruses  and  songs. 

Hungarian  Music,  as  identified  today  is  the  result 
of  the  musical  activities  of  several  peoples.  The  Mag- 
yars, who  constitute  only  one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  Hungary,  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Scythi- 
ans of  the  Tartar-Mongolian  stock,  who  wandered 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  They 
went  thence  to  Kiev,  and  during  the  9th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  they  settled  in  Hungary.  The  remaining 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hungary  is 
made  up  of  Germans,  Slavs,  Wallachians,  Gipsies  and 
Jews.  The  national  Hungarian  music  was  originated 
by  the  Magyars,  who  were  the  dominating  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  the  gipsies,  the  self-appointed  musicians  of  the 
country.  The  admixture  of  these  two  peoples  pro- 
duced, musically,  a  combination  of  the  peculiarly  rhyth- 
mic characteristics  of  Magyar  music  and  the  tendency 
of  the  gipsy  style  toward  embellishment  and  decoration. 
The  characteristic  scale  of  the  music  of  Hungary  has 
two  intervals  of  the  augmented  second.  It  may  be 
represented  by  the  piano  keys  C,  D,  E  flat,  F  sharp,  G, 
A  flat,  B,  C.  This  appears  to  suggest  Asiatic  origin, 
and  it  is  common  to  many  other  nations  of  eastern 
Europe.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  ordinary  Euro- 
pean major  and  minor  scales  (of  which  latter  the  Hun- 
garian is  only  a  slight  variant)  are  in  common  use  in 
Hungary,  particularly  by  writers  whose  education  has 
been  based  on  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  The 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  bar  rhythms  of  Magyar 
origin  is  syncopation,  usually  consisting  of  a  strong 
accent  of  the  second  beat  in  2-4  time;  even  when  the 
melody  is  not  syncopated,  the  unusual  accents  gener- 
ally occur  in  the  accompaniment.  The  phrase  rhythms 
are  not  confined  to  groups  of  four  and  eight,  but  often 
involve  odd  numbers.  Three-bar  and  six-bar  rhythms 
are  frequently  found  in  the  original  folk  tunes,  and  in 
the  works  of  German  composers  and  others  who  have 
copied  the  style.  Both  3-4  and  6-8  time  are  practi- 
cally unknown  in  genuine  Magyar  music.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  so-called  Hungarian  music  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  intrinsic  beauty,  as  in  the  use  made  of  it 
by  foreign  composers,  and  the  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised over  their  works.  Most  of  the  compositions  in 
the  classical  and  romantic  literature  which  suggest  the 
Hungarian  style  are  by  no  means  Hungarian  music. 
A  well  known  example  is  the  Gipsy  Rondo  by  Haydn, 
of  which  the  chief  Hungarian  characteristic  is  the  title, 
although  many  of  the  great  master's  works  show  that 
his  years  with  the  Hungarian  orchestra  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  were  not  without  their  effect.  Many  of  the  works 
of  Schubert  are  full  of  Hungarian  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. Liszt  is  the  greatest  composer  that  Hungary  has 
produced,  but  much  of  his  work  reveals  the  influence 
of  his  broad  general  musical  education,  and  some  of 
his  greatest  masterpieces,  written  for  all  time  and  all 
people,  are  those  which  are  the  least  characteristic  of 
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his  native  land.  His  natural  love  for  the  national  music 
is  best  shown  in  the  Legend  of  St.  Elisabeth,  in  the 
symphonic  poem  Hurgaria  and  in  the  Hungarian  rhap- 
sodies. In  the  case  of  Brahms  there  is  no  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  Hungarian  style,  but  he  has  used  it 
with  telling  effect.  The  Hungarian  Dances  are  piano 
transcriptions  of  the  wild  performances  of  Hungarian 
bands,  and  the  national  characteristics  are  also  found 
in  his  sextets  for  strings,  in  the  G-minor  quartet  for 
piano  and  strings,  and  in  the  piano  variations.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  Magyar  dances  that  have  in- 
fluenced musical  composition  are  the  Csardas.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Csarda,  an  inn  on  the  Puszta 
plain,  where  this  dance  was  first  performed.  It  origi- 
nated, therefore,  in  Bohemia,  whence  it  was  taken  into 
Hungary  by  Csermak ;  there  it  soon  became  the  national 
dance.  The  Csardas  consists  of  two  movements  of 
contrasting  speed  and  style.  The  first  is  slow,  and  is 
called  "Lassii,"  and  the  second  is  a  quick-step  named 
"Friska."  In  the  actual  dance  the  two  movements  are 
alternated  at  the  will  of  the  dancers,  the  signal  being 
given  to  the  musicians  when  a  change  is  to  be  made. 
The  Kor  is  a  society  dance,  and  a  great  number  of 
these  were  arranged  or  composed  by  Lavotta.  The 
Kanasz,  a  swineherd's  dance,  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  peasantry.  A  Magyar  opera  may  be  defined 
as  one  whose  book  is  founded  on  some  event  of  na- 
tional or  historic  event.  The  music  is  characterized  by 
Magyar  rhythms  and  other  features  of  Hungarian  mu- 
sic. Among  the  better  known  Magyar  operas  may  be 
mentioned  Hunyady  Laszlo,  Bdthori  Maria,  Bank  Ban, 
and  Brankovics.  These  were  written  by  Franz  Erkel. 
Other  operatic  composers  are  Doppler,  Mocsonyi, 
Csaszar,  Fay  and  Bartha.  Many  collections  of  folk 
music  have  been  made  and  published.  The  best  are 
those  of  Gyula  Kaldy,  Bartalus,  Adam  Horvath  and 
Panna  Czinka.  The  Rdkoczy  March,  a  national  tune, 
was  originally  a  lament  for  the  famous  hero  Rakoczy, 
played  on  the  tarogato,  an  instrument  resembling  the 
English  horn.  This  dates  from  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  Arranged  as  a  march  by  Scholl,  conductor 
of  a  military  band  at  Nagyvarad,  it  was  heard  by 
Berlioz,  who  used  it  in  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with 
excellent  effect.  The  Magyars  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  promoting  and  propagating  their 
own  music.  A  national  conservatory  was  established 
at  Pest,  and  Liszt  was  the  first  director  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  there.  There  is  also  a  national 
theatre  for  opera,  and  a  people's  theatre,  or  nepszmhaz. 
Phonographic  recbrds  of  thousands  of  national  tunes 
have  been  made,  and  these  are  preserved  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Pest.  One  of  the  most  valuable  books 
on  the  subject  is  Hungarian  Folk  Music  by  Bela 
Bartok,  translated  into  English  by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi. 
This  book  contains  the  history  of  Hungarian  peasant 
music,  a  discussion  of  the  form  of  the  tunes,  the  texts 
of  over  three  hundred  songs,  together  with  their  corre- 
sponding tunes  collected  by  Bartok  and  others.  Various 
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appendices  name  the  places  where  the  tunes  were  col- 
lected, the  name  of  the  collector,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  tunes  were  played,  sung  or  whistled. 

Hungarian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2,  a  piano  work  by  Franz 
Liszt.  He  wrote  fifteen  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  for 
piano  solo ;  several  have  been  scored  for  orchestra,  and 
also  for  band.  The  orchestral  version  made  by  Liszt 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Franz  Doppler,  is  not 
as  popular  as  the  later  one  by  Muller-Berghaus.  The 
rhapsody  uses  two  principal  Hungarian  dance  move- 
ments ;  the  Lassu  or  slow  movement,  and  the  Friska  or 
fast  movement. 

Hunger,  Christophe  Friedrich,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Leipzig  about  1/50; 
studied  at  Dresden  with  Jauch,  and  made  some  of  the 
best  German  violins,  and  especially  violoncellos,  his 
work  being  marked  by  Italian  influence. 

Hunke,  Joseph,  see  Gunke,  Joseph. 

Hunnis,  William,  English  sacred  music  composer, 
died  June  6,  1597;  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Chapel  under 
Edward  VI. 

Hunnius,  Karl,  Russian  organist  and  composer,  born 
Narva,  Nov.  6,  1856.  His  compositions  include  pieces 
for  two  pianos,  melodramas  and  songs. 

Hunnius,  Monika,  Russian  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Narva,  July  14,  1858;  died  Dec.  31,  1934; 
pupil  of  Stockhausen  and  Zur  Miihlen;  taught  singing 
in  Riga. 

Hunrath,  August,  German  flutist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Bremen,  May  19,  1881.  He  is  solo  player 
and  teacher  at  the  conservatory  in  Sondershausen.  His 
works  include  a  flute  concerto,  flute  pieces  and  male 
choruses. 

Hunt,  Anna,  see  Thillon,  Anna. 

Hunt,  Arabella,  English  singer,  lutenist  and  teacher, 
died  Dec.  26,  1705;  a  favorite  of  Queen  M;ary 
and  the  teacher*  of  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen) 
Anne.  Purcell  and  Blow  wrote  many  songs  for  her. 
She  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  beautiful  voice,  on 
which  an  English  poet  wrote  an  ode. 

Hunt,  Arthur  Billings,  American  baritone,  born 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  Feb.  2,  1890;  has  toured  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  director  of 
music  for  the  Greater  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Blame,  igth  century  English  writer  on 
music.  Her  most  important  work  was  Observations 
on  the  Vocal  Shake,  with  examples. 

Hunt,  G.  W.,  English  song  and  ballad  composer, 
died  London,  March  1905. 

Hunt,  H.  Ernest,  contemporary  English  composer, 
vocal  instructor  and  lecturer  on  music;  head  of  the 
music  department  at  King  William's  College  on  the 
Isle  of  Man.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  part 
songs. 
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Hunt,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  July  27,  1766;  his  works  include  10  violin 
concertos,  several  pieces  for  two  violins,  eight  quar- 
tets, six  symphonies,  an  operetta,  church  music  and 
piano  pieces. 

Hunt,  Richard,  17th  century  English  instrument 
maker  mentioned  in  Pepys'  Diary.  On  Oct.  25,  1661, 
Samuel  Pepys  called  at  Hunt's  about  his  lute,  which 
was  having  a  new  neck  made  for  double  strings.  Later 
the  diarist,  having  bought  a  "Viall"  from  Hunt,  ex- 
presses some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  did  not  pay  too 
much. 

Hunt,  Robert,  composer  of  two  motets,  Ave  Maria 
and  Stabat  Mater  in  PH. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  i6th-i7th  century  English  composer 
and  organist. 

Hiinten,  Franz,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Coblenz,  Dec.  26,  1793;  died  there,  Feb.  22,  1878; 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  taught  in  Paris. 
His  compositions  include  many  piano  pieces. 

Hiinten,  Peter  Ernst,  igth  century  German  piano 
teacher  and  composer ;  taught  at  Duisburg.  His  works 
were  salon  piano  pieces. 

Hunter,  Anne,  English  writer,  born  1742 ;  died  1821. 
Her  writings  included  the  words  for  Haydn's  twelve 
canzonets  (1792)  of  which  the  first  six  were  dedicated 
to  her. 

Hunter,  Louise,  American  operatic  soprano,  born 
Middletown,  O.  She  was  the  first  Yniold  in  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  Debussy's  Pelleaj  et  Melisande  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  where 
she  also  sang  Esmeralda  in  Smetana's  The  Bartered 
Bride. 

Hunter  String  Quartet,  a  chamber  music  work  by 
Josef  Haydn;  between  1790  and  1797,  Haydn  wrote 
fifteen  quartets  (Op.  71  to  Op.  76).  Among  these 
works,  the  third  of  the  set  of  three  in  Op.  74  is  known 
as  the  Rittquartett  (Rider  Quartet),  because  of  the 
prancing  rhythm  which  pervades  its  first  movement.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  for  the  Largo  in  E  major,  a  key  quite 
remote  from  the  G  minor  basis  of  the  work. 

Hunting  Horn,  see  Horn. 

Hunyaczek,  Richard,  Austrian  march  composer, 
died  Vienna,  Sept.  22,  1917. 

Hupfeld,  Bernard,  German  bandmaster,  violinist, 
musical  director  and  composer,  born  Cassel,  Feb.  28, 
1/17;  died  Marburg,  1794;  pupil  of  Ferrari  and  Tran- 
quillini  and  held  important  posts  in  Germany  as  con- 
certmaster  and  director.  His  works  include  violin 
pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Huppertz,  Gottfried,  German  composer,  born 
Cologne,  Mar.  n,  1887;  studied  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory and  with  Baussnern,  and  became  an  opera 
and  concert  singer  in  Coburg,  Freiburg  and  Frankf  ort- 
on-Main.  He  is  a  fine  film  composer,  his  works  in  that 
field  including  the  music  for  Nibelungen,  Chronik  von 
Grieshuus,  Metropolis  and  Meereslied.  Other  composi- 
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tions  include  a  tragic  suite  for  orchestra,  and  songs, 
some  with  string  quartet. 

Hurdy  Gurdy  (Fr.  vielle;  It.  lira  tedesca,  ghironda 
ribeca,  stampella,  viola  da  orbo;  Ger.  Bauernleier, 
Deutscheleier,  Bettlerleier,  Drehleier,  Radleier;  Lat. 
lyra  rustica,  lyra  pagana).  A  stringed  .instrument,  the 
body  being  shaped  like  a  lute  or  guitar  and  having  from 
four  to  six  strings,  two  of  which  are  melody  strings 
and  the  others  drones  tuned  a  fifth  apart.  It  has  a  com- 
pass of  nearly  two  octaves;  the  melody  strings  are 
stopped  by  keys  controlled  by  the  left  hand.  At  the  tail 
end  of  the  instrument,  a  rosined  wheel,  impinging  on  all 
the  strings  and  set  in  motion  by  a  crank  which  the 
right  hand  turns,  produces  a  harsh  strident  tone.  This 
wheel  and  the  key-mechanism  are  placed  in  an  oblong 
box  like  the  neck  of  a  lute,  and  set  directly  on  the 
belly,  the  head  and  peg  box  projecting  beyond.  The 
melody  strings  pass  through  this  box,  and  are  fastened 
to  a  tailpiece;  the  drones  lie  outside,  some  instruments 
having  a  flat,  oblong  sounding-board.  The  mediaeval 
Latin  name  for  it  was  Organistrum;  in  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  two 
performers  were  needed  to  play  it ;  one  turned  the  crank 
which  moved  the  wheel,  and  the  other  played  the  plectra 
or  key  mechanism.  It  had  three  strings,  the  outer  ones 
tuned  in  octaves,  the  middle  one  tuned  a  fourth  or  fifth 
below  the  highest  string.  Small  rods  were  placed  be- 
neath the  strings,  each  bearing  a  low  flat  bridge;  the 
projecting  rods  were  turned  by  the  performer,  and  the 
bridge  pressed  on  the  three  strings  at  the  point  desired. 
It  was  an  instrument  like  the  bagpipe  and  dulcimer  pri- 
marily used  in  country  towns,  capable  of  producing  only 
the  simplest  melodies;  and  found  in  most  European 
countries. 

Hure,  Jean,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
Gien,  Loiret,  Sept.  17,  1877;  died  Paris,  Jan.  27,  1930; 
succeeded  Eugen  Gigout  as  organist  of  Saint  Au- 
gustin's  Church,  Paris.  His  works  include  sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin  and  piano  and  'cello  and  church, 
stage,  and  chamber  music,  also  books  on  the  technique 
of,  the  piano  and  of  the  organ.  He  founded  the  peri- 
odical "The  Organ  and  Organists." 

Hurel  de  Lamare,  Jacques  Michel,  see  Marre, 
Jacques  Michel  Hurel  de  la. 

Hurka,  Friedrich  Franz,  Bohemian-German  com- 
poser, tenor,  and  song  writer,  born  Merklin  (Bohemia), 
Feb.  23,  1762;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  10,  1805. 

Hurlebusch,  Heinrich  Lorenz,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hanover,  July  8,  1666;  died  at  Bruns- 
wick. Some  of  his  organ  works  have  appeared  edited 
by  Marx  and  Seiflfert. 

Hurlebusch,  Konrad  Friedrich,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  Brunswick,  1696 ;  died  Amsterdam, 
Dec.  1 6, 1765 ;  son  and  pupil  of  Heinrich  Lorenz  Hurle- 
busch ;  became  a  church  organist  in  Amsterdam.  His 
works  include  operas,  cantatas,  a  hymn  book,  and  songs. 
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Hurlstone,  William  Yeates,  English  composer, 
born  London,  Jan.  7,  1876;  died  there,  May  30,  1906; 
pupil  of  Stanford,  Dannreuther,  and  Ashton ;  later  ap- 
pointed professor  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  a 
piano  concerto,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Hurstinen,  Sulo,  Finnish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Helsingfors,  Dec.  i,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Sevcik,  and 
Halir;  toured  Germany  and  Scandinavia  with  great 
success  and  taught  for  a  short  time  in  the  Musical  In- 
stitute at  Helsingfors.  His  works  include  violin  and 
piano  pieces,  numerous  arrangements,  and  a  violin 
method. 

Hurtado  y  de  Avalos,  Pierre,  i/th  century  Spanish 
composer,  was  educated  in  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel, 
Brussels,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  and  later  became 
director  of  music  at  the  Ghent  Cathedral.  He  wrote 
motets  and  other  church  music. 

Hurtig  (Ger.),  quick,  swift. 

Huruk,  an  East  Indian  drum,  shaped  like  a  long 
dumb-bell. 

Hurum,  Alf.,  Norwegian  composer,  born  Christiania, 
Sept.  21,  1882;  pupil  of  Martin  Knutzen  and  Iver 
Holter;  later  of  Robert  Kahn,  Max  Bruch  and  Jose 
Vianna  da  Motta  at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin.  After 
studying  in  Paris  and  Petrograd,  and  touring  Norway 
in  1916,  he  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  in  1921  in 
Harmonien,  Bergen.  He  is  one  of  the  most  talented  of 
modern  Norwegian  composers,  his  works  being  rich  in 
melody  and  daring  harmonization.  His  works  include 
instrumental  compositions,  choral  pieces,  and  songs. 

Husadel,  Hans  Felix,  German  music  teacher,  choral 
director  and  composer.  His  works  include  a  symphony, 
a  symphonic  prologue,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Hiisch,  Gerhard,  German  operatic  and  concert  bari- 
tone, actor  and  singing  teacher,  born  Hanover,  Feb.  2, 
1901 ;  pupil  of  Hans  Emge. 

Huschke,  Konrad,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Auma,  Thuringia,  Sept.  25,  1875.  His  writings  on 
music  subjects  include  Beethoven  as  a  Pianist  and  Con- 
ductor, 

Hus-Desforges,  Pierre  Louis,  French  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Toulon,  Mar.  14,  1773;  died,  Pont 
le  Voy,  near  Blois,  Jan.  20,  1836;  pupil  of  Janson,  the 
elder.  After  a  varied  career  as  a  player,  he  taught  at 
the  music  school  at  Pont  le  Voy.  His  compositions  in- 
clude symphonies,  chamber  music,  a  mass,  and  violon- 
cello pieces ;  also  a  method. 

Husen,  Friedrich  von,  German  minnesinger,  died 
about  1196.  His  minnelied,  in  medieval  German,  has 
been  recorded. 

Husk,  William  Henry,  English  compiler,  born  Lon- 
don, Nov.  4,  1814 ;  died  there,  Aug.  12,  1887.  He  was 
librarian  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  com- 
piled several  catalogues  of  the  Society's  library,  also  an 
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excellent  collection  of  Christmas  carols,  under  the  title 
Songs  of  the  Nativity. 

Husla,  a  Wendish  fiddle  whose  melody  string  5S 
stopped  by  the  fingers,  while  the  remaining' strings  vi- 
brate as  drones. 

Huss,  George  J.,  German  organist,  born  Roth,  near 
Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  Sept.  25,  1828;  pupil  of  his  father, 
and  of  Lambrecht.  He  went  to  America  in  1848,  and 
was  organist  in  several  towns  in  New  Jersey  and  'New 
York. 

Huss,  Henry  Holden,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21,  1862;  pupil  of 
Giehil,  Rheinberger  and  Boise.  He  made  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  playing  a  con- 
certo of  his  own  composition,  which  has  since  been 
played  by  Raoul  Pugno  and  Adele  aus  der  Ohe.  Besides 
the  above  mentioned  concerto,  he  wrote  another,  in  C 
minor,  also  a  rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Other 
works  include  the  orchestral  compositions,  Nocturne  for 
orchestra  and  mixed  voices ;  The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere 
for  soprano,  women's  chorus  and  orchestra ;  two  string 
quartets ;  a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello ;  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano;  and  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 
His  works  have  been  performed  by  the  leading  sym- 
phony orchestras.  He  has  also  been  a  teacher  at  the 
Masters  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  and  a  lecturer  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York.  His  String  Quartet  in  B 
Minor  won  a  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  prize, 
and  received  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Amer- 
ican Music  award. 

Hussa,  Maria,  Austrian  opera  singer,  born  Vienna, 
Dec.  7,  1896.  She  made  her  debut  there  in  1917,  and 
after  long  engagements  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  is  now 
with  the  Dusseldorf  Opera. 

Hussla,  Viktor,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Leningrad,  Oct.  16,  1857;  died  Lisbon,  Nov.  14,  1899; 
pupil  of  Herrmann,  Schradieck  and  Thomson;  became 
director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  Lovers  in 
Lisbon.  His  works  include  many  violin  pieces,  and 
also  orchestral  compositions. 

Husson,  Auguste,-  French  bow  maker,  born  Mire- 
court,  1870;  apprentice  of  his  father;  then  worked  suc- 
cessively for  Charles  Bazin  at  Mirecourt,  and  Charles 
Thomassin  and  the  Vignerons  at  Paris,  before  founding 
his  own  business  there. 

Husson,  Charles  Claude,  Sr.,  igth  century  French 
bow  maker,  who  worked  at  Mirecourt  from  about  1860. 
Among  his  apprentices  were  A.  Lamy  and  Joseph  A. 
Vigneron. 

Husson,  Charles  Claude,  Jr.,  French  bow  maker, 
born  Mirecourt,  1847;  s°n  of  Charles  Claude  Husson; 
pupil  of  F.  N.  Voirin;  worked  for  Gand  and  Bernardel. 

Huszagh,  Nelly  Lutz,  see  Lutz-Hussagh,  Nelly. 

Huszla,  Victor,  Russian  composer,  born  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1857 ;  died  Lisbon,  1899 ;  director  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  Lovers,  Lisbon,  where  he  founded 
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a  school  for  orchestral  players.  His  works  include 
Portuguese  rhapsodies  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

Hutchens,  Frank,  British  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  Jan.  15,  1892; 
his  compositions  were  choral,  orchestral,  and  instru- 
mental. 

Hutcheson,  Ernest,  Australian  pianist,  born  Mel- 
bourne, July  20,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Vogrich,  Reinecke  and 
Mavenhagen ;  toured  Australia  as  a  five-year-old  prod- 
igy; and  has  since  made  several  successful  tours  of 
Europe.  He  created  a  sensation  in  New  York  by  play- 
ing Liszt's,  Tschaikowsky's  and  MacDowell's  concertos 
at  a  single  concert,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most contemporary  pianists.  For  a  time  he  was  head 
of  the  piano  department  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
in  Baltimore,  and  now  is  head  of  that  department  in 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  see  Ireland,  Francis. 

Hutchings,  George  S.,  American  organ  builder, 
born  Salem,  Mass.,  1835;  died  at  Boston  in  1913;  the 
first  successful  American  builder  of  electric  organs, 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  balanced  swell  pedal, 
the  crescendo  pedal,  and  the  movable  console.  His  firm 
has  been  known  as  George  S.  Hutchings  &  Co., 
Hutchings- Votey  Organ  Co.,  and  Hutchings  Organ  Co. 

Hutchinson,  Christian  Victor  Hely,  see  Hely- 
Hutchinson,  Christian  Victor. 

Hutchinson,  John,  i8th  century  organist  and  com- 
poser, employed  at  the  Durham  Cathedral.  Some  of  his 
hymns  still  exist. 

Hutchinson,  Richard,  English  church  music  com- 
poser and  organist,  died  1646. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Gunderland,  Durham,  Apr.  23,  1854;  died 
there,  Feb.  4,  1917.  His  compositions  include  church 
music,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Hutchinson,  William  Marshall,  English  dance  com- 
poser, born  1854;  died  Sidmouth,  June  2,  1933. 

Huth,  Alfred,  German  composer,  teacher,  organist 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Herborn,  Hessen-Nassau, 
Aug.  31,  1892 ;  self-taught  in  music ;  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort-on-Main.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  a  symphony,  orchestral 
suites,  orchestral  pieces,  cantatas,  a  Stabat  Mater, 
masses,  sacred  choruses,  songs,  piano  pieces  and  organ 


Huth,  Louis,  German  violoncellist,  teacher,  director 
and  composer,  born  at  Mecklenburg  about  1810;  died 
London,  1859.  He  conducted  in  Sondershausen,  di- 
rected in  Potsdam,  and  taught  in  Hanover  and  Lo'ndon. 
His  compositions  include  masses,  an  oratorio  and  songs. 

Hutoy,  Eugene,  Belgian  composer,  born  Liege,  July 
2,  1844;  died  there,  Feb.  17,  1889.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  solfeggio  at  the  Liege  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  operettas. 

Hutschenreuter,  Otto,  German  violoncellist,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Konigsee,  Thuringia,  Apr.  24,  1862. 


After  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  he  became 
a  well  known  teacher  of  piano  and  'cello  in  Berlin,  and 
has  composed  methods  and  technical  works  on  both  in- 
struments. 

Hutschenruijter  (Hutschenruyter) ,  Wouter, 
Dutch  composer  and  writer,  grandson  of  the  trumpeter 
of  the  same  name,  born  Rotterdam,  Aug.  15,  1859;  he 
held  various  positions  as  conductor  at  Amsterdam, 
Utrecht  and  Rotterdam,  and  was  the  author  of  a  mono- 
graph on  Richard  Strauss. 

Hutschenruijter,  Wouter  (William),  Dutch  trum- 
peter and  composer,  born  Rotterdam,  Dec.  28,  1796; 
died  there,  Nov.  18,  1878;  studied  successively  the 
violin,  horn  and  trumpet,  and  became  a  famous  player 
on  the  last-named.  His  compositions  in  various  forms 
include  symphonies,  overtures  and  cantatas. 

Huttari,  Jacob,  i8th  century  Czechoslovakian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Schiittenhofen;  died  Podie- 
brod  in  1787.  He  was  active  in  Boemisch  Brod  and 
Podiebrod,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contem- 
poraries. His  works  are  violin  pieces. 

Huttel,  Joseph,  Czechoslovakian  composer,  born 
1893.  His  compositions  include  the  prize-winning 
Divertissement  Grotesque  which  was  given  its  Amer- 
ican premiere  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1929. 

Hiittenbrenner,  Anselm,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Graz,  Styria,  Oct.  13,  1794;  died  Ober-Audritz,  near 
Graz,  June  5,  1868;  pupil  of  Cell  and  Salieri.  Schubert 
was  his  fellow  pupil,  and  praised  his  compositions. 
Hiittenbrenner  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven, 
and  is  immortalized  in  musical  history  as  the  man  in 
whose  arms  Beethoven  died.  His  works  include  operas, 
masses,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  over 
three  hundred  male  quartets  and  choruses  and  three 
hundred  songs. 

Hutter,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Kauf- 
beuern,  Bavaria,  Dec.  22,  1848;  died  Aibling,  Jan.  30, 
1926 ;  a  major  in  the  army,  and  a  self-taught  composer. 
After  his  retirement  in  1897,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  composition.  His  works  are  chiefly  for  male  cho- 
rus, either  unaccompanied  or  with  orchestra. 

Hutter,  Josef,  Czech  professor  of  musicology  at  the 
Czech  University,  born  Prague,  Feb.  28,  1894. 

Hutter,  Willy,  Rumanian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Jassy,  July  9,  1875;  director  of  the  Schmittschen 
Academy  in  Darmstadt. 

Hutterstrasser,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, June  n,  1863;  pupil  of  Eduard  Kremser;  owner 
of  the  piano  firm  of  L.  Bosendorfer.  His  works  include 
orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Hutterstrasser,  Lili  Scheidl,  see  Hans,  Lio. 

Hiittner,  Georg,  German  music  director  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Schwarzenbach,  Upper  Franconia,  Feb.  10, 
1861 ;  died  Dortmund,  Nov.  29,  1919. 

Hutzler,  Johann,  Bohemian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Budweis,  July  5,  1880.  He  is  organist  and  choir- 
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master  in  Pilsen,  and  his  compositions  are  marches  and 
choruses. 

Huybrechts,  Albert,  Belgian  composer,  born  Feb. 
12,  1899;  pupil  of  Jongen;  awarded  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Prize  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  for  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  His 
other  works  include  a  string  quartet,  well  received  in 
America. 

Huygens,  Christian,  Dutch  musician  and  mathema- 
tician, born  The  Hague,  Apr.  14,  1629;  died  there, 
June  8,  1695 ;  son  of  Constantin  Huygens.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  his  writings  include 
various  scientific  treatises,  two  of  which  deal  with  mu- 
sical matters. 

Huygens,  Constantin,  Dutch  musician,  born  The 
Hague,  Sept.  4,  1596;  died  Mar.  28,  1687.  His  father, 
Christian  Huygens,  had  been  secretary  to  William  of 
Orange.  The  son  studied  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
and  then  adopting  his  father's  career,  became  military 
secretary  to  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  and  later  to 
William  II,  and  William  III,  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  an  expert  performer  on  the  viol,  harpsichord,  organ, 
theorbo,  guitar  and  lute,  and  according  to  his  own 
account  in  a  letter  of  his  written  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  he  had  composed  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
pieces  of  music  for  various  instruments.  He  visited 
England  at  various  times,  and  once  played  the  lute  be- 
fore King  James  at  the  latter's  request.  He  acquired  a 
fine  collection  of  rare  musical  instruments  and  a  splen- 
did library  of  music  and  books  relating  to  music. 

Hviid,  Mimi,  contemporary  Norwegian  singer  and 
teacher,  born  Christiania.  She  has  appeared  in  opera 
at  the  National  Theatre  there. 

Hvoslef,  Agnes  Eveline  Hanson,  Norwegian  oper- 
atic mezzo-soprano,  born  Christiania,  Apr.  4,  1883. 

Hwangteih,  a  Chinese  wooden  trumpet  with  a  cup 
mouthpiece,  used  for  funeral  processions. 

Hwyl,  specifically,  the  term  indicates  the  cadences 
of  musical  tones  that  are  used  by  many  Welsh  Non- 
conformist preachers  while  speaking  in  public  under 
intense  emotion. 

Hyatt,  Nathaniel  Irving,  American  composer,  born 
Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  23,  1865;  became  dean  of 
the  music  school,  Converse  College  for  Women,  Spar- 
tanburg,  S.  C,  in  1933. 

Hyde,  Walter,  English  opera  tenor,  born  Birming- 
ham, Feb.  6,  1875. 

Hydralus  (Hydraulic  organ;  Ger.  Wasserorgel, 
Wasserpfeife;  Gr.  hydraulos;  Lat.  organmn  hydrauli- 
cum).  The  water  organ  invented  about  300  B.C.  by 
Ctesibius,  an  Egyptian,  and  much  used  at  gladiatorial 
and  musical  exhibitions;  the  Roman  Emperor,  Nero, 
is  said  to  have  played  it.  As  it  was  associated  with 
pagan  customs,  it  was  proscribed  from  use  in  Christian 
worship  and  very  little  information  is  available  except 
as  portrayed  in  sculpture  and  on  coins.  A  model  was 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  from  which  the 
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following  description  is  made:  it  was  ten  feet  high 
including  the  base,  and  four  and  one-half  feet  in  width' 
The  air  was  forced  by  side  pumps  through  a  valve  to 
the  wind  chest,  then  into  a  compressor  shaped  like  an 
inverted  bell,  which  stood  in  water  held  in  a  box  or 
central  container.  The  water  expelled  by  the  inrushin? 
air,  reacted  and  compressed  it  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  lead  weights  now  used  on  the 
wind  reservoir  of  the  pneumatic  organs.  The  keyboard 
had  nineteen  pivoted  keys  (eight  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide)  which,  on  being  depressed,  pushed  in  metal 
slides  held  in  position  by  springs  and  pierced  with  holes 
similar  to  those  in  the  sound  box  of  the  modern  organ. 
Three  ranks  of  metal  flue-pipes  were  placed  on  three 
cross  channels,  into  which  wind  was  sent  at  will  by 
stops  in  the  form  of  taps  placed  at  the  side  of  the  in- 
strument. 

Hye,  Louise  Genevieve  la  (nee  Rousseau),  French 
composer,  born  Charenton,  Mar.  8,  1810;  died  Paris, 
Nov.  17,  1838;  a  grandniece  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau! 
Although  she  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  she  had 
already  been  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. Her  works  include  organ  pieces  and  other 
instrumental  music. 

Hye-Knudsen,  Johan,  Danish  composer,  violoncel- 
list and  conductor,  born  Nyborg,  May  24,  1896;  studied 
in  Copenhagen,  Paris,  and  Italy;  since  1926,  conductor 
at  the  Copenhagen  Opera.  His  compositions  were  or- 
chestral and  ensemble  music. 

Hygons,  Richard,  isth  century  English  organist 
and  composer,  pupil  of  Abyngllon;  organist  at  Wells. 
His  works  include  Salve  Regina,  in  manuscript  at  Eton 
College. 

Hykaert,  Bernhard  (Ycart),  late  15*  century 
Netherlands  composer  and  theorist;  lived  in  Naples". 
His  works  included  sacred  and  secular  vocal  pieces. 

Hyllary,  Thomas,  i6th  century  English  composer. 

Hyllested,  August,  Danish  pianist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Stockholm,  June  17,  1858;  pupil  of 
Holger  Dahl  in  Copenhagen;  later  studied  with  Neu- 
pert,  Hartmann  and  others.  After  touring  as  a  con- 
cert pianist  and  being  employed  as  a  cathedral  organist, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  later  giving  concerts  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  America  where  he  held  a 
position  in  Chicago  Musical  College. 

Hymber,  Werner,  Czechoslovakian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Johnitz,  Mar.  4,  1734;  died  Kukus, 
1810;  a  monk  of  the  Hospitallers  and  choirmaster  at 
their  church  in  Kukus.  His  works  include  masses  and 
instrumental  music. 

Hymn  (Fr.  hymne;  Ger.  Hymne,  Kirchenlied  or 
Kirchengesang ;  It.  inno;  Lat.  hymnus},  a  song  that 
is  expressive  of  praise  and  adoration.  Specifically,  a 
metrical  ode,  lyric  or  song  which  is  divided  into  stanzas 
or  verses,  and  is  intended  to  be  sung  at  a  religious  serv- 
ice by  Christians.  The  first  hymn  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  is  that  sung  by  Christ  and  the 
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Apostles  following  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper 
(Matt.  26:30).  Although  at  first  in  the  early  Church 
any  verses  sung  in  praise  of  God  were  known  as  hymns, 
later  the  hymns  became  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the 
psalms.  During  the  4th  century,  the  hymn  gained  in 
popularity  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  St.  Ambrose  introduced  the  genuine 
metrical  hymn  into  the  Western  Church.  St.  Benedict 
and  other  monastic  founders  followed  his  example,  and 
wrote  numerous  metrical  hymns  for  Divine  Service.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  gth  century  that  the  singing  of 
hymns  became  a  definite  part  of  the  services  at  Rome. 
There  were  many  varied  meters  used  in  these  early 
brans  which  had  plain-song  melodies.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  polyphony,  the  melodies  of  these  hymns  were 
used  as  canti  firmi  for  motets  and  masses.  Palestrina 
composed  many  such  hymns;  in  1589  he  issued  his 
Hymni  totius  anni,  which  was  a  collection  of  hymns, 
for  three  to  six  voices  in  polyphonic  style,  to  be  sting 
on  the  various  festivals  throughout  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  Palestrina's  Hymnal  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  annals  of  Latin  hymns.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  hymns  were  frequently  introduced  between  the 
scenes  of  the  Mysteries,  the  Miracle  and  the  Morality 
plays.  It  was  by  this  means  that  the  hymns  became 
better  known  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  throughout  the 
Continent  and  England.  After  the  Reformation,  Luther 
realized  the  great  value  of  hymns,  and  not  only  advo- 
cated their  use  but  composed  many  himself;  these 
hymns  in  the  vernacular  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
German  people.  In  France,  metrical  psalms  by  Clement, 
Marot  and  Theodore  Beza  were  well  loved.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  following  the  German  chorals,  there  was 
some  development  in  the  metrical  Psalter  but  little  in  the 
hymns  proper.  Hymns  were  seldom  used  in  Elizabethan 
England,  and  it  was  not  until  1700  that  a  hymnal  sup- 


plement to  the  Psalter  was  authorized  by  the  Crown; 
thereafter  hymns  were  included  regularly  as  a  part  of 
the  services  on  various  occasions  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Through  the  various  Nonconformists'  groups 
in  England  and  America,  hymns  received  a  new  impetus 
which  culminated  in  the  igth  century  with  the  use  of 
the  gospel  hymns.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  in  existence  approximately  a  half  million  hymns. 

Hymn  of  Praise,  The,  see  Lobgesang. 

Hymn  Tune,  a  religious  lyric  poem,  generally  in 
four  parts. 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  a  popular  hymnal  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  Henry  Williams  Baker,  Bart.,  vicar  of  Monkland 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  first  published  in  1860. 

Hyokin,  a  Japanese  stringed  instrument,  also  called 
yankin. 

Hyoshigi,  a  Japanese  non-musical  instrument  con- 
sisting of  two  hardwood  clappers  used  in  the  theatre 
where  they  are  beaten  rapidly  on  the  floor  to  emphasize 
confusion. 

Hyper-,  a  prefix,  meaning  "over,"  "above,"  that  was 
added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  names  of  their  five  modes 
that  were  acute.  It  was  later  transferred  to  the  names 
of  medieval  modes,  although  there  was  no  connection 
between  these  and  the  ancient  Greek  modes.  Super 
is  the  equivalent  of  hyper  in  Latin. 

Hypo-,  a  prefix  meaning  "under/*  "below,"  that 
was  added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  names  of  their  five 
modes  that  were  grave.  Hypo  was  applied  to  the 
Plagal  modes  of  the  medieval  musical  system.  When 
prefixed  to  an  interval's  name  it  denoted  a  downward 
reckoning,  as  for  example  the  Hypo-diatessaron  was  a 
fourth  below,  the  Hypo-diapente  was  a  fifth  below.  Sub 
is  the  equivalent  of  hypo  in  Latin. 
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T  AMBUS,  a  metrical  foot  of  two  syllables,  one  short 
-I    and  one  long,  with  the  accent  on  the  long. 

larecki,  Taddeus,  Polish  composer,  born  in  1889; 
became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1921 ;  won 
the  Berkshire  Prize  in  1918  with  a  string  quartet. 

Ibach,  Johannes  Adolf,  German  piano  maker,  born 
Barmen,  Oct.  20,  1766;  died  Sept.  14,  1848.  He 
founded  a  piano  and  organ  factory  at  Barmen  in  1794, 
at  ^first  making  his  pianos  entirely  with  his  own  hands. 
His  sons,  Carl  Rudolf  Ibach  and  Richard  Ibach,  en- 
tered the  firm  in  1834  and  1839  respectively,  making 
the  factory  a  family  concern.  When  he  died  the  firm 
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was  known  as  "Carl  Rudolf  and  Richard  Ibach."  In 
1869  Richard  turned  to  organ  building,  and  Carl  Ru- 
dolf's son,  Rudolf  Ibach,  continued  the  piano  business. 

Ibach,  P.,  German  composer.  His  suite  for  string 
quartet  was  published  about  1900. 

Ibbs,  Robert  Leigh,  English  concert  manager,  born 
Maldon,  Dec.  31,  1870;  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
London  concert  agency  of  Ibbs  Ik  Tillet. 

Iberia,  three  symphonic  sketches  by  Claude  Debussy. 
On  May  16,  1905,  Debussy  wrote  his  publisher  that 
he  was  preparing  these  compositions  for  two  piano- 
forte :  I.  Gigues  tristes,  II.  Iberia,  III.  Valse.  The  first 
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two  became  a  series  of  orchestral  compositions  entitled 
Images  and  Iberia  (the  first  to  be  completed)  was 
given  its  first  performance  on  February  20,  1910, 
Galried  Pierne  conducting.  The  Debussyites  wished 
Iberia  repeated,  but  the  majority  of  the  audience 
was  not  anxious  for  a  repetition,  although  willing  to  ap- 
plaud. "Frenetic  applause  and  vehement  protestations" 
were  aroused  by  a  repetition  of  the  composition  the 
following  Sunday.  The  three  sketches  are  entitled 
I.  In  the  Streets  and  By-ways,  II.  The  Fragrance  of 
the  Night,  III.  The  Morning  of  a  Festival  Day;  they 
are  essentially  impressions  of  Spain. 

Iberia  Suite,  a  work  for  piano  by  Isaac  Albeniz. 
Albeniz  returned  from  Paris  to  Spain  in  1900  because 
of  illness.  His  wife  as  well  was  in  lingering  illness  and 
one  of  his  daughters  had  died.  In  this  spirit  (1904) 
he  composed  Iberia.  He  almost  burned  the  manu- 
script, after  he  had  completed  it,  because  he  thought 
it  was  technically  so  complex  that  no  pianist  could  pos- 
sibly perform  it.  The  suite  is  called  12  nouvelles  im- 
pressions in  four  books:  I  Evocation-El  Puerto-Fete- 
Dieu  a  Seville;  II  Rondena-Ahneria-Triana;  III  El 
Albaicin-El  Polo  Lavapies;  and  IV  Malaga-Jeres- 
Eritana.  Georges  Jean-Aubry  has  analyzed  the  Iberia 
and  announced :  " Iberia  marks  the  summit  of  the  art  of 
Albeniz."  The  suite  has  been  orchestrated  by  Enrique 
Fernandez  Arbos  and  featured  by  symphony  orchestras. 

Ibert,  Jacques,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug. 
15,  1890.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  where 
he  became  friends  with  Arthur  Honegger  and  Darius 
Milhaud.  During  the  World  War,  he  served  in  the 
French  navy,  and  in  1919  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  for 
his  cantata,  Le  Poete  et  la  Fee.  His  first  major  or- 
chestral work  was  the  symphonic  poem,  The  Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol  founded  on  Oscar  Wilde's  poem.  This 
work  brought  him  instant  recognition  from  both  critics 
and  public.  He  is  best  known  for  his  ballets  and  piano 
pieces ;  it  is  through  these  works  that  he  holds  his  pres- 
ent high  position  among  French  composers.  His  or- 
chestral works  include  Les  Escales,  Concerto  for  Flute 
and  Orchestra,  Noel  en  Picardie,  etc.,  his  ballets,  Les 
Rencontres,  Angelique  and  Diane  de  Poitiers.  He  has 
written  one  opera,  Angelique,  choral  works,  including 
Chant  de  Folie,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Ibsen,  Bergljot  Bjornson,  Norwegian  concert 
singer;  born  Aulestad,  Gausdal,  June  16,  1869. 

Icbacarre,  a  crude  lute  from  Mozambique,  made  of 
a  tin  can,  the  opening  covered  with  parchment,  It 
has  one  string  attached  to  a  wooden  neck. 

Icelandic  Folk  Music.  The  folk  music  and  sagas 
of  Iceland  have  come  down  to  the  present  day  natives 
with  comparatively  little  change  since  ancient  times. 
The  songs  sometimes  use  progressions  in  parallel  fifths, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  organum.  A 
large  collection  of  Icelandic  folk  songs  is  to  be  found  in 
a  collection  made  by  Bjarni  Porsteinsson  (Kaupmanna- 
hofn,  1906-09). 
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Ichi-gen-kin,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument.  Its 
body  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  standing  on  four 
slender  legs.  It  has  a  single  string,  which  is  plucked 
with  a  cylindrical  ivory  tsume.  It  is  also  called  souma- 
koto. 

Ichi-no-tsuzumi,  ni-no-tsuzumi  and  san-no-tsuzumi 
are  three  sizes  of  Japanese  dumb-bell-shaped  drums 
used  in  place  of  the  larger  drums  when  the  orchestra  is 
standing. 

Ide,  Chester  Edward,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Springfield,  111.,  June  13,  1878;  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  with  Prout, 
Corder  and  Davenport ;  then  became  a  teacher  of  piano 
and  harmony  at  Springfield.  In  1916  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Music  School  Settlement  in  New  York. 
His  compositions  include  the  symphonic  poem,  Pan's 
Dream  of  Syrinx;  two  orchestral  suites,  Idyllic  Dances, 
and  Winter;  incidental  music  to  Percy  Mackaye's 
masque  Caliban;  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Idee  fixe  (Fr.),  a  term  invented  by  Hector  Berlioz 
for  a  short  theme  repeated  as  the  principal  motive  in 
several  movements  or  sections  of  a  musical  work;  it 
was  used  skilfully  in  his  Symphonie  Fantastique,  and 
bears  some  relation  to  Richard  Wagner's  idea  of  the 
leit-motif. 

Idelsohn,  Abraham  Zebi,  Hebrew  musicologist, 
born  Filzburg,  Latvia,  July  14,  1882;  pupil  of  Jadas- 
sohn,  Krehl,  Kretzschmar,  and  H.  Zollner;  contributed 
studies  on  Hebrew  and  Oriental  music. 

Idomeneo  Re  di  Creta,  opera  seria  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Abbe  Varesco  after  the  French  of  Dauchet, 
music  by  Mozart.  It  was  written  by  the  great  composer 
at  Salzburg,  and  its  first  performance  took  place  at 
Munich,  Jan.  29,  1781. 

Idyl,  Idyll,  a  composition  of  pastoral  or  romantic 
character. 

Idzikowsky,  Leon,  Russian  music  publisher;  estab- 
lished his  own  firm  in  Kiev  (1859) »  published  the 
works  of  Lissenko,  Paderewski,  Pachulski  and  others. 

Iffert,  August,  German  singing  teacher,  born  Bruns- 
wick, May  31,  1859;  died  Kotzschenbroda,  Aug.  13, 
1930 ;  studied  in  Berlin  and  Hanover,  and  after  a  brief 
stage  career,  taught  singing  in  Leipzig,  Cologne,  Dres- 
den and  Vienna. 

Ifukbe,  Akira,  Japanese  composer,  born  Mar.  7, 
1914;  his  compositions  are  said  to  convey  Oriental 
rhythms  and  exotic  coloring  in  Occidental  music  form. 

Iglisch,  Rudolf,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  n,  1903;  pupil  of  H.  Kaun, 
and  after  being  a  concert  pianist  and  choral  conductor, 
is  now  dozent  of  the  Aachen  Hochschule.  His  compo- 
sitions include  a  piano  trio,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ignanimus,  P.  Angelus,  Italian  friar,  composer, 
conductor  and  writer  of  a  treatise,  died  Venice,  1543. 

Igumnoff,  Konstantin  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Lebedjana,  May  i,  1873;  pupil 
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Of  Sverev,  Siloti,  and  Pabst;  teacher  of  piano  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory. 

Ihlemann,  Gustav,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Osterode,  Dec.  14,  1861 ;  died  Freiburg, 
Dec.  16,  I931-  His  works  include  an  opera,  stage 
music,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  a  symphony,  cham- 
ber music,  church  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Ihlert,  Heinz,  German  musician,  born  Aue,  Saxony, 
Oct.  27,  1893.  He  studied  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory 
with  Draeseke  and  Striegler,  and  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  with.Krasselt  and  Humperdinck,  and  has  held 
many  important  positions  in  the  musical  life  of  Berlin, 
including  that  of  director  of  the  German  "Lichtspiel 
Operatic  Films." 

Ikonen,  Lauri,  composer  and  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Mikkeli  (St.  Michel),  Aug.  10,  1888; 
studied  in  Helsingfors  and  with  Paul  Juon  in  Berlin; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  in- 
strumental and  chamber  music  works. 

II  Bardello,  see  Bardella,  Antonio  Naidi. 

II  Caysentrasso,  see  Genet,  Elsear. 

Deborgh,  Frater  Adam,  isth  century  composer. 

Iliffe,  Frederick,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Smeeton-Westerby,  Leicestershire,  Feb.  21,  1847; 
died  Oxford,  Feb.  2,  1928;  organist  and  choirmaster  at 
Oxford ;  conductor  of  Queens  College.  His  works  in- 
clude an  oratorio,  a  cantata,  choral  and  church  music, 
and  a  critical  analysis  of  Bach's  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord. 

Illiashenko,  A.  S.,  Russian  composer,  born  May  9, 
1884. 

Illica,  Luigi,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born  at  Castel- 
larquato  (Piacenza)  in  1859  5  died  there,  Dec.  16,  1919. 
His  writings  include  libretti  for  Franchetti,  Mascagni, 
Puccini,  and  Alf  ano. 

Illinski,  Count  Jan  Stanislaus,  Polish  poet  and 
church  composer,  born  Castle  Romanoff,  1795;  died 
1860.  He  studied  with  Salieri,  Kauer  and  Beethoven  at 
Vienna,  and  produced  a  Mass  in  1826.  After  a  military 
and  diplomatic  career,  he  became  a  senator,  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  chamberlain  to  the  Tsar.  His  works  include 
a  Te  Deum,  a  Stabat  Mater,  a  De  prof  undis,  a  Miserere, 
all  for  orchestra,  and  other  orchestral  and  string  music. 

Illmer,  Ludwig,  German  organist,  choirmaster,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Bernburg,  Oct.  24,  1843  •"  dkd 
there,  Feb.  12,  1927.  His  works  included  motets,  male 
choruses  and  songs. 

Illuminate  da  Torino,  early  i8th  century  Franciscan 
monk  who  wrote  masses  and  plain  chants. 

Ilyinsky,  Alexander  Alexandrovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Tsarskoye  Selo,  Jan.  24,  1859 ; 
died  in  1919.  He  studied  with  Kullak  and  Bargiel  in 
Berlin ;  then  returned  to  Russia  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  Moscow.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  a  symphonic  scherzo,  Croatian  Dances, 


an  overture,  a  string  quartet,  choruses,  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  an  opera. 

Images,  two  books  of  piano  composition  by  Claude 
Debussy,  published  in  1905  and  1907  respectively;  each 
composed  of  three  contrasting  pieces.  In  the  first  series 
is  I.  Reflets  dans  I'eau  (Reflections  in  the  Water), 
II.  Homage  &  Rameau  (A  tribute  to  Rameau,  one  of  the 
greatest  classic  French  composers),  III.  Mouvewent. 
The  second  set  comprises  I.  Cloches  a  trouvers  les 
feuilles  (Bells  through  Foliage) ,  II.  Poissons  d'Or 
(Goldfish),  III.  Et  la  lune  descend  sur  le  temple  qui 
fut  (And  the  moon  shone  upon  the  temple  which  had 
once  existed). 

Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Georges  Jean  Baptiste,  French 
operatic  tenor,  born  Paris,  May  20,  1865;  pupil  of 
St.-Ives  Bax.  He  made  his  debut  at  Geneva  in  1891, 
and  has  also  sung  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  and  in 
Belgium  and  the  United  States,  and  created  the  leading 
role  in  Massenet's  Werther. 

Imbault,  J.  J.,  French  violinist  and  music  publisher, 
born  Paris,  Mar.  9,  1753 ;  died  after  1819.  He  showed 
great  promise  as  a  child,  and  became  pupil  and  chief 
disciple  of  Gavinies.  His  first  appearance  as  a  soloist 
was  in  1770;  later,  on  three  occasions,  he  performed 
the  Symphonies  Concertantes  of  Viotti  with  the  com- 
poser before  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  and  published  the  works 
of  Hayden,  Marpurg,  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  Clementi 
and  Duport. 

Imbert  (Ymbert),  T.,  igth  century  French  com- 
poser, who  had  a  light  opera  produced  in  Paris  in  1861. 

Imbert,  Frangois  Marie,  French  composer  and  critic, 
born  Sens,  Yonne,  Apr.  25,  1893;  pupil  of  Gedalge; 
'compositions  include  orchestral  works  and  pieces  for 
voice  and  orchestra,  and  he  has  contributed  to  French 
musical  journals. 

Imbert,  Hugues,  French  music  critic  and  writer,  born 
Moulins-Engilbert,  Nievre,  Jan.  n,  1843;  died  Paris, 
Jan.  15,  1905.  He  studied  with  his  father;  then  at 
the  College  Sainte  Barbe,  Paris,  with  Faucheux  and 
R.  Hammer;  later  became  a  well-known  music  critic 
and  essayist,  and  editor  of  the  Paris  section  of  Kuf- 
ferath's  "Guide  Musical/'  becoming  general  editor  in 
1900.  His  books  include  Profiles  of  Musicians,  in  three 
series,  Symphony,  Portraits  and  Studies,  Rembrandt 
and  Wagner,  The  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of 
Charles  Gounod,  The  Symphony  after  Beethoven,  and 
a  biography  of  Brahms. 

Imbert,  Maurice,  French  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Sens,  April  25,  1893.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  works  and  songs.  His  writings  have  been 
for  musical  periodicals. 

Imbibo,  Emanuele,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples 
about  1765;  his  works  comprise  a  dramatic  scene; 
motets  and  ariettas. 

Imboccatura  (It.),  the  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  in- 
strument. 
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IMBROGLIO— IMPRESSIONISM  IN  MUSIC 


Imbroglio  (It.),  confusion;  a  passage  in  which  the 
rhythm  of  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  caused 
apparent  but  really  intentional  confusion. 

Imbubu,  see  Gingras. 

Imelmann,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  singer,  con- 
ductor, composer  and  teacher,  born  Empede,  Neu- 
stadt,  Hanover,  Apr.  23,  1866.  He  studied  at  the  Dres- 
den Conservatory  and  heads  his  own  school  in  Hanover. 
His  compositions  include  violin  pieces,  choruses  (includ- 
ing some  with  orchestra),  and  songs. 

Imin-E,  a  Sumerian  flute  having  seven  tones, 
synonymous  with  the  Ti-Gi.  It  was  used  at  religious 
festivals,  and  emitted  a  wailing  sound. 

Imitando  (It.),  imitating. 

Imitation,  the  recurrence  of  a  melodic  figure  in  some 
other  part,  either  exactly,  known  as  Strict  Imitation  or 
with  a  slight  alteration,  called  Free  Imitation;  it  is  a 
device  peculiar  to  genuine  polyphonic  style.  The  imi- 
tation of  a  specific  melodic  figure  may  occur  in  a  part 
either  above  or  below  that  in  which  the  figure  first  oc- 
curs; it  usually  appears  immediately  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  melodic  figure.  The  most  natural  forms 
of  strict  imitation  are  imitation  in  the  unison^  which 
is  the  repetition  on  the  same  notes  in  the  same  range, 
and  imitation  in  the  octave,  which  is  the  repetition  on 
the  same  notes  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  It  is  also 
possible  to  have  strict  imitation  on  other  intervals,  for 
example  imitation  in  the  fifth;  in  the  case  of  free  imita- 
tion it  is  permissible  to  alter  the  melody  or  rhythm  of 
the  figure  which  is  being  imitated.  The  melodic  modi- 
fications include  the  introduction  of  accidentals,  the 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  inter- 
vals, and  the  imitation  in  contrary  motion,  i.e.,  the  re- 
versal .of  each  tone  succession  of  the  figure  in  the 
imitation.  The  rhythmic  modifications  include  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  first  and  last  tones  of 
the  figure,  and  occasionally  of  tones  in  the  course  of 
the  figure.  The  largest  modifications  of  rhythm  are 
made  in  imitation  in  augmentation,  which  increases  the 
time  value  uniformly  of  each  note  in  the  imitation  to 
the  point  where  it  equals  two,  three  or  four  times  the 
value  of  the  notes  in  the  original  figure.  Imitation  in 
diminution  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  above,  and  imita- 
tion in  shifted  rhythm  is  imitation  appearing  in  another 
part  of  the  measure,  thereby  more  or  less  shifting  the 
original  accents  of  the  figure.  When  an  imitation  be- 
gins before  the  given  figure  is  finished,  it  is  said  to  be 
imitation  in  stretto. 

Immer  (Ger.),  always,  continuously;  immer  starker 
werdend,  gradually  growing  louder;  immer  langsamer, 
gradually  growing  slower;  immer  langsam,  slowly 
throughout. 

Immich,  Karl,  German  composer  of  salon  music, 
born  Rombach,  Feb.  12,  1904. 

Immortal  Hour,  The,  grand  opera  in  two  acts, 
libretto  by  William  Sharp  (Fiona  Macleod),  music  by 
Rutland  Boughton,  first  produced  at  Glastonbury,  Eng- 


j  land,  in  August,  1914.  The  story  is:  Dalua,  the  shadow 
I  behind  life,  is  ridiculed  while  in  the  woods  by  the 
|  ghostly  voices  of  the  tree  spirits.  Etain,  a  lost  Fairv 
|  Princess,  and  Eochaidh,  King  of  Ireland,  and  dreamer 
both  come  to  him.  Etain  takes  shelter  in  a  peasant's 
hut  where  Manus  and  Maive  live.  She  has  forgotten 
everything  except  her  name;  Eochaidh  appears,  and 
finds  in  Etain  his  heart's  desire,  and  Dalua  permits 
them  to  marry.  At  a  festival  celebrating  their  first  year 
of  married  life,  a  stranger  appears  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Midir  from  Fairyland.  He  begs  Eochaidh  for 
the  privilege  of  kissing  Etain's  hand ;  when  Etain  enters, 
and  Midir  kisses  her  hand  while  singing  of  the  lordly 
ones  who  dwell  in  the  hills,  she  goes  into  a  trance,  and 
all  of  Eochaidh's  pleading  cannot  prevent  her  from  fol- 
lowing Midir  back  to  the  land  from  which  she  came. 
When  Dalua  appears  and  touches  Eochaidh  he  falls  to 
the  ground  dead. 

Immyns,  John,  Jr.,  English  organist  and  violoncel- 
list, died  in  1794;  son  of  John  Immyns. 

Immyns,  John,  Sr.,  English  lutenist,  born  about 
1700;  died  Cold  Bath  Fields,  London,  Apr.  15,  1764. 
He  founded  the  Madrigal  Society,  was  lutenist  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antient 
Music,  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  a  collector  of 
early  music. 

Impaziente  (It.),  impatient,  restless. 

Impazientemente  (It.),  impatiently;  vehemently.    . 

Imperfect  Cadence,  see  Cadence. 

Imperfect  Consonance,  major  and  minor  thirds  and 
sixths. 

Imperfect  Fifth,  the  diminished  fifth. 

Imperial  Russian  Quartet,  see  St.  Petersburg 
Quartet. 

Imperioso  (It),  imperious ;  with  dignity ;  haughty. 

Impeto,  con  (It.),  with  impetuosity. 

Impetuoso  (It.),  impetuously,  also  impetuosamente; 
impettiosissimo,  very  impetuously. 

Imponente  (It.),  imposing;  emphatic;  impressive. 

Impresario  (It.),  the  manager  or  director  of  a 
traveling  opera  troupe  or  concert  company;  sometimes 
applied  to  the  conductor  of  such  company. 

Impresario,  L',  see  Schauspieldirektor. 

Impressionism  in  Music.  This  term  refers  to  a  new 
style  of  expression  developed  by  the  French  composer, 
Claude  Achille  Debussy,  and  aptly  described  by  the 
American  writer  on  music,  Marjoru-Bgiuer,  in  her  vol- 
ume, Twentieth  Century  Music,  as  a  "style  comparable 
to  the  impressionism  o'f  the  painters  and  the  symbolism 
of  the  poets,  applying  their  technic  to  the  world 
of  sound,  trying  to  suggest  in  tone  intangible,  abstract 
mental  images  induced  by  a  thought,  an  emotion,  a  per- 
fume, a  color,  a  poem,  a  scene,  any  definite  object,  sup- 
pressing unnecessary  detail,  and  reproducing  not  the 
reality  but  the  emotion  evoked  by  the  reality.  'The 
finest  example  of  his  theories  in  actual  practice  are  to 
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be  found  in  Debussy's  opera,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  and 
his  symphonic  works,  Prelude  d  I'Apres-midi  fun 
fame  and  Nocturnes. 

Impromptu,  a  piano  composition  which  has  the  char- 
acter of  improvisation.  The  best-known  examples  are 
to  be  found  among  Chopin's  works.  The  title  "Im- 
promptu" was  incorrectly  given  by  his  publishers,  to 
some  of  Schubert's  works.  The  title  was  not  used  by 
Beethoven,  Weber  or  Mendelssohn ;  many  instrumental 
compositions  of  an  "impromptu"  nature  are  called  fan- 
tasias, caprices,  etc. 

Improperia  (Lat),  reproaches;  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual,  a  series  of  versicles  and  responses  sung 
after  the  Gospel  on  Good  Friday.  The  text  of  the  Im- 
properia is  derived  from  verses  from  the  prophets  and 
is  sung  in  the  Sistine  chapel  to  faux  bourdons  arranged 
by  Palestrina  in  1560. 

Improvise,  to  play  extempore. 

Improvisation,  or  Extemporisation,  the  act  of  per- 
forming on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  music  that  has 
not  been  previously  composed  or  memorized,  an  art 
through  which  all  primitive  music  developed;  com- 
posers first  extemporized  a  melody,  then  committed  it 
to  memory,  and  if  memory  failed,  they  extemporized 
over  again.  Thus  folk  songs  changed  somewhat  through 
the  ages,  while  the  plain  song  melodies  of  the  church 
remained  the  same  because  they  were  noted  down. 
Although  religious  songs  were  standardized  by  nota- 
tion, singers  were  accustomed  to  add  ornaments  and 
to  extemporize  contrasting  melodies  to  a  given  chant ; 
many  of  their  experiments  were  noted  and  aided 
materially  in  the  development  of  contrapuntal  music. 
Extemporisation  played  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  the  opera  and  the  sonata  in  the  I7th 
century;  skilled  opera  singers  were  expected  to  orna- 
ment an  aria,  especially  at  the  cadenza.  Likewise,  the 
performers  of  early  string  sonatas  frequently  extem- 
porized upon  their  parts,  especially  harpsichord  players, 
who  rendered  the  accompaniment  from  a  figured  bass 
part;  thus  extemporization  came  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  keyboard  instruments.  John  Bull,  the 
English  virtuoso,  became  quite  famous  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  his  improvisation  upon  the  organ;  many  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  compositions — such  as  the 
Toccatas,  the  Fantasias,  etc.,  were  created  in  this  man- 
ner. The  most  impressive  improvisation  in  the  iStti 
century  was  performed  in  the  strict  forms  from  the 
fugue  to  the  sonata.  Czerny  comments  on  Beethoven's 
skill  at  improvising  in  three  ways ;  sonata  allegro  form, 
variation  form  and  free  fantasia.  Until  the  igth  cen- 
tury composers  still  gave  the  individual  performer  an 
opportunity  to  extemporize  in  the  cadenza  of  the  con- 
certo. In  1879  Brahms  did  not  write  out  the  cadenzas 
for  his  violin  concerto,  however,  his  friend  Joachim 
supplied  the  cadenzas,  thereby  completely  separating 
extempore  and  written  composition.  The  art  of  impro- 
visation is  still  cultivated  on  the  organ,  especially  in 


France.     The  late  French  organist,  Alexander  Guil- 
mant,    was    a  master  of   improvisation.   Among  the 
French  organists  of  today,  Marcel  Dupre  is  outstand- 
ing for  his  extemporisations.     The  Anglican  service 
gives  little  opportunity  for  extemporising  at  the  organ ; 
notwithstanding  this  several  English  organists  have  ex- 
celled at  the  art,  for  example  Edwin  Lemare,  W.  G. 
Alcock,  and  the  blind  organist  Alfred  Hollins  and  W. 
Wolstenholme.     In  America  such  men  as  Frederick 
Schlieder,  Mark  Andrews  and  T.  Tertius  Noble  have 
carried  forward  the  traditions  of  extemporising. 
Improviser  (Fr.),  to  improvise. 
Improvisiermaschine  (Ger.),  amelograph  (q.v.). 
Improvvisare  (It.),  to  improvise. 
Improvvisatore  (It.),  an  improviser. 
In  alt  (It),  the  notes  in  the  first  octave  above  the 
treble  staff;  in  altissimo,  all  notes  above  the  octave 
in  alt. 

In  a  Persian  Garden,  a  song  cycle  by  Liza  Lehmann. 
In  1894  Miss  Lehmann  retired  from  concertizing,  and 
devoted  her  time  to  composition;  two  years  later  she 
had  completed  one  of  her  greatest  works,  In  a  Persian 
Garden.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Goetz;  Emma  Albani,  Hilda  Wilson, 
Ben  Davies  and  David  Bispham  were  the  singers.  This 
song  cycle,  containing  solos,  duets  and  quartets,  is  a 
musical  setting  of  some  thirty  quatrains  from  the 
Rubaiyat  of  the  Persian  poet,  Omar  Khayyam,  and 
employs  the  translation  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Incagliati,  Matteo,  Italian  music  critic  and  writer, 
born  at  Salerno  in  1873;  pupil  of  Roche;  wrote  on 
Italian  music. 

Incalzando  (It.),  pursuing  hotly;  to  chase. 
Inch,  Herbert  Reynolds,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Missoula,  Mont.,  Nov.  25,  1904;  gradu- 
ated from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  studying  under  Royce  and  Hanson,  and  received 
a  Fellowship  to  the  American  Academy  at  Rome;  has 
taught  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music;  is  especially 
interested  in  English  and  American  Anglo-Saxon  folk 
music,  and  is  now  teaching  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York.  His  works  include  orchestral  Variations  on  a 
Model  Theme  (1927),  and  a  Symphony  (1932),  both 
given  by  Howard  Hanson  and  the  Rochester  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  also  a  Suite  for  Small  Orchestra 
(1929),  a  Serenade  for  Small  Orchestra  (1936),  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  string  quartet  (1930)  and  a 
piano  concerto  (1937). 

Inchoatio  (Lat.),  the  introductory  tones  of  a  plain- 
song  chant. 

Incidental  Music,  a  term  generally  used  to  signify 
any  music  that  is  performed  in  connection  with  a  play; 
specifically  it  denotes  only  that  portion  of  the.  music 
that  accompanies  the  action  of  the  drama.  Some  of 
the  better  known  examples  of  incidental  music  are 
Beethoven's  music  for  Egmont  and  The  Ruins  of 
Athens;  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
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and  Bizet's  L'Arlesienne.  The  use  of  incidental 
music  began  in  the  days  of  Elizabethan  drama. 

Inciso  (It.),  incisive,  sharp,  sharply  marked. 

Incledon,  Charles  Benjamin,  English  tenor,  born 
St.  Kevern,  Cornwall;  baptized  Feb.  5,  1/63;  died 
Worcester,  Feb.  18,  1826. 

Incoronazione  di  Poppea,  L',  see  Coronation  of 
Poppea. 

Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  an  English  asso- 
ciation, founded  in  Manchester  in  1882. 

Indeciso  (It.),  undecided;  hesitating. 

Inderau,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Barmen,  Sept.  i,  1883.  He  studied  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory,  and  then  became  successively 
conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera,  music  director  in 
Gummersbach,  city  conductor  in  Treves,  director  of 
the  Barmen  Folk  Choirs,  conductor  in  Kreuznach,  and 
orchestral  and  choral  director  in  Wuppertal  and  Hagen. 
His  compositions  include  an  heroic  overture,  symphonic 
poem,  string  quartet,  organ  preludes,  piano  variations, 
a  setting  of  the  I3th  Psalm  with  orchestra,  and  songs. 

IiTder  Gand,  Hanns,  Swiss  lutenist  and  editor,  born 
at  Erst f eld  in  1882.  He  has  edited  Schweizer's  songs. 

India,  Cavaliere  Sigismondo  d',  see  Sigismondo 
d'India,  Cavaliere. 

Indian  Music,  American,  although  Indian  music  is 
the  only  native  racial  music  of  America,  it  represents 
a  relatively  uninfluential  racial  force  in  American  civili- 
zation. Nevertheless  Indian  culture  has  been  of  wide 
interest  to  Americans,  and  Indian  music  has  attracted 
many  composers  through  its  expressiveness  and  its 
exotic  atmosphere.  Indian  music,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  anthropologists,  cannot  really  be  appreciated 
by  white  men  away  from  its  environment ;  likewise  the 
recording  of  such  music  by  notation  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, due  to  vocal  embellishments  in  the  rendition,  such 
as  strange  gutturals,  slurs  and  accents,  especially  on 
sustained  notes,  and  the  falsetto,  harshly  aspirated 
staccato  attacks,  the  tightening  of  the  throat  on  held 
notes  to  produce  a  peculiar  quaver,  and  the  animal 
imitations,  cries,  etc.,  with  little  definite  pitch  value.  The 
formal  structure  of  some  tribes  is  extraordinarily  in- 
tricate to  white  men's  ears,  whereas  it  is  monotonously 
tiresome  from  other  tribes.  Because  of  the  diversity 
of  tribes  (more  than  sixty  distinct  tribes  have  been 
counted)  with  their  differing  climate  and  environment, 
only  few  generalizations  are  possible  concerning  their 
music.  As  folk  music  it  is  shaped  and  modified  by 
tribal  use  and  both  the  tune  and  the  words  preserved 
by  oral  transmission  from  one  to  another ;  dancing,  pan- 
tomime and  other  forms  of  dramatic  expression  often 
accompany  the  songs.  Their  purpose  appears  to  be 
either  recreational  or  religious.  The  probable  subcon- 
scious basis  of  their  scale  form  is  pentatonic  or  hexa- 
tonic,  but  the  above-mentioned  intonations  create  an 
impression  of  quarter-tones;  tonality  exists,  but  only 
such  as  underlies  the  ancient  schemes  of  music;  scales 
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are  probably  conceived  downward.  Their  rhythm  often 
shifts  from  one  type  to  another,  the  drum' and  voice 
often  apparently  contradicting  one  another,  yet  main- 
tained persistently  and  faithfully.  Usually  songs  are 
sung  in  unison  with  little  trace  of  harmony.  Percus- 
sion instruments  are  most  common;  Indian  drums  are 
made  of  hide  placed  over  hollowed  stumps,  logs  or 
pottery;  the  hide  is  stretched  on  while  damp,  and  if 
the  drum  has  two  heads,  fastened  by  thongs  (also 
damp)  to  the  hide  of  the  other  head  by  a  zig-zag  stitch. 
As  the  hides  dry,  they  contract,  tightening  to  a  reso- 
nant sound.  The  rattle  of  the  Northwest  Coast  tribes 
is  made  of  wood,  and  skillfully  carved  by  stone  knives 
and  chisels;  some  of  the  Plains  tribes  had  leather 
rattles,  made  by  fastening  balls  of  dried  skins  over  a 
wooden  handle.  Many  tribes  used  gourds  for  rattles- 
the  gourd  is  a  vinous  fruit  which  can  be  dried  without 
losing  its  shape.  When  dried,  the  inside  contracts, 
permitting  the  seeds  to  rattle  against  the  hard  shell. 
Some  of  these  rattles  are  about  the  size  of  an  apple, 
pierced  to  allow  a  handle  to  be  thrust  through ;  others 
are  flask-shaped  and  can  be  adequately  grasped  without 
further  appendages.  Gourds  were  also  artificially  hol- 
lowed and  filled  with  clay  pellets,  shot  or  pebbles; 
another  form  of  rattle  resembled  a  small,  extremely 
thin  drum  with  a  few  shot  inside.  Another  class  of 
rattle  is  that  with  objects  suspended  so  that  they  clash 
together,  when  shaken;  the  dew-claws  or  false  hoofs 
of  .deer,  birds'  beaks,  elk-teeth,  pods,  shells  and  dried 
buffalo  tails  are  some  of  the  materials  used  for  this 
purpose.  Southwestern  tribes  used  copper  tinklers, 
and  Plains  Indians  made  little  tin  cones  as  jingles; 
Pueblo  Indians  still  use  rattles  made  of  shells.  The 
Northwestern  Indians  developed  wooden  clappers  of 
two  types:  (i)  a  short  thick  paddle,  split  lengthwise, 
with  one  prong  hinged  to  the  handle,  and  (2)  two 
spoon-shaped  pieces  of  wood  with  concave  sides  fac- 
ing each  other.  A  third  class  of  rattle  is  the  notched 
stick;  a  thin  bone,  usually  a  shoulder  blade,  is  rubbed 
with  force  across  a  stick  cut  in  a  series  of  deep  notches. 
This  is  used  by  Apaches,  Pueblos  and  Tonkaways.  A 
resonator,  made  of  basketry  or  halves  of  gourds,  is 
sometimes  used  to  amplify  the  sound ;  the  rasp  is  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  the  notches  with  another  stick. 
Indian  stringed  instruments  are  limited  to  a  one-  or 
two-stringed  fiddle,  with  a  cylindrical  body,  and  played 
with  a  short  curved  stick  as  bow.  Southwest  Indian 
wind  instruments  are  the  flute  and  whistle ;  the  flute  has 
holes  to  vary  the  pitch  by  covering  with  fingers.  The 
whistle  could  vary  pitch  by  overblowing;  the  material 
was  usually  a  soft  straight-grained  wood,  first  split, 
then  each  half  hollowed,  the  two  pieces  replaced  and 
a  mouth-piece  inserted.  The  holes  are  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  players'  fingers  rather  than  by  fixed 
rules  of  tone.  The  Zuni  made  flutes  out  of  pottery; 
whistles  varied  in  length  from  those  made  of  a  bird's 
wing-bone  to  long  wooden  ones  used  for  courtship 
purposes.  Double  whistles,  similar  to  pan-pipes,  were 
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made  of  very  large  birds'  quills.    The  sixty  American 
Indian  tribes  concerning  which  anthropologists  have 
gathered  data  possessed  an  enormous  number  and  an 
amazing  variety   of   what  we  generally  term   "folk- 
songs"; that  is,  songs  brought  down  orally  through 
the  vistas  of  time,  there  apparently  being  no  form  of 
musical  notation.     The  titles  of  some  of  the  groups 
of  songs,  which  frequently  afford  a  clear  idea  of  their 
purposes,  are  given  herewith :  Song  of  Greeting,  Dance 
Song,  Wedding  Song,  Song  of  Loneliness,  Ghost  Dance 
Song,  Medicine  Song,  Song  of  Farewell,  War  Song, 
Song  of  the  Warrior,  Corn-Offering  Song,  Song  of 
Rejoicing  and  Thanksgiving,  Sun  Dance  Song,  Buffalo 
Dance  Song,   Morning   Song,   Lullaby  Song,  Hand- 
game  Song,  Wolf  Song,  Crow  Dance  Song,  Begging 
Song,  Song  of  the  Earth,  Song  of  the  Totem  Pole, 
Song  of  the  Mocking  Bird,  Song  of  the  Horse,  Song 
of  the  Rain,  Song  of  the  Mountain  Chant,  Song  of  the 
Hunt,  Corn-Grinding  Song,  Butterfly-dance  Song  and 
Cloud  Song.    Those  who  are  interested  in  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  songs  mentioned  above  are  referred 
to  The   Indian's  Book,   an  invaluable   guide   to   the 
music  of  the  American   Indian,   written   by  Natalie 
Curtis  (q.v.).    Likewise  many  compositions  have  been 
inspired  by  the  exotic  phases  of  Indian  musical  themes, 
which  have  inspired  many  composers,  including  Henry 
Schoenef  eld,  Edward  MacDowell,  Frederick  R.  Burton, 
Carl  Busch,   Ernest  R.   Kroeger,   Henry   S.   Gilbert, 
Charles  S.  Skilton,  Arthur  F.  Nevin,  Arthur  Farwell, 
Horace  A.  Miller,  Frederick  Ayers,  Harold  A.  Loring, 
Charles  Wakefield   Cadman,    Victor   Herbert,    Carlos 
Troyer,    Thorvald    Otterstrom,    Mrs.    Stella    Prince 
Stacker,    Thurlow    Lieurance,    Rudolph    Friml    and 
Frederick  Jacobi.     These  works  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  harmonized  accurate  transcriptions,  and  fanci- 
ful transcriptions. 

Indian  Music,  East.  Music,  like  the  dance,  is  thought 
in  India  to  be  divine.  The  raga,  basis  of  Hindu  musical 
expression,  lies  really  between  a  scale  and  a  musical 
melody:  it  is  a  half-scale,  a  half-melody.  The  word 
comes  from  the  root  ranj,  "to  be  dyed,  to  glow,"  and 
the  Sanskrit  says,  "The  gamut  of  several  notes  woven 
into  a  composition  which  through  aural  perception  sof- 
tens the  heart,  may  be  called  a  Raga."  It  is  described 
elsewhere  as  "like  the  old  Greek  and  the  ecclesiastical 
modes,  a  selection  of  five,  six  or  seven  notes,  distributed 
along  a  scale ; — more  particularized  than  a  mode,  for  it 
has  certain  characteristic  progressions  and  a  chief  note 
to  which  the  singer  (or  player)  constantly  returns/1 
This  is  at  once  a  scale  and  a  theme  from  which  a  whole 
composition  is  evolved. 

The  ragas  are  very  old,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  with  variants  according  to  locality.  Tradition 
ascribes  them  to  an  original  six,  still  much  played,  to 
which  the  rest  were  added  as  raginis,  wives ;  and  fur- 
ther derivatives,  uparaginis. 

Light  or  serious.,  each  has  its  significant  intervals, 


phrasing,  mood.  Each  belongs  to  a  given  season  and 
hour,  and  may  not  be  played  at  any  other  time. 
Nature  in  India  marks  her  seasons  well,  with  extremes 
of  temperature,  light,  sun  and  rain;  a  climatic  tide  to 
which  every  leaf  and  little  creature  responds.  In  the 
ragacycle  the  turn  of  the  year  is  bound  up,  together 
with  the  feeling  of  centuries  and  generations  that  have 
known  the  same  hour,  the  same  mood,  the  same  en- 
counter with  life. 

So  strong  is  the  sense  of  spiritual  fitness  in  the  music 
that  legend  is  full  of  tales  of  its  power.  Deepaka  Raga, 
made  for  the  hour  when,  candles  are  lit,  was  once 
ordered  to  be  played  during  the  day,  and  kindled  the 
unfortunate  musician  with  a  fire  that  not  even  the 
river  Jumna  could  extinguish.  So  he  wandered,  burn- 
ing, until  the  miracle  of  another  music  was  allowed  to 
quench  it.  One  musician  sang  light  into  temple  lamps 
when  there  was  no  oil;  another  with  a  night  raga 
created  darkness  in  the  midst  of  day. 

Still  another  by  his  perfect  tones  made  the  fish  so 
leap  in  the  sea  that  they  split  asunder  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed. 

Particular  ragas  are  frequent  subjects  of  Rajput 
painting.  Thus  we  glimpse  the  profound  import  of 
these  melodic  modes,  in  which  the  race  has  sought  and 
found  what  is  emotionally  most  true  and  satisfying,  and 
preserved  and  deepened  it,  passing  it  down  from  master 
to  pupil.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  writes  in  his  Dance  of 
Shiva,  "This  Indian  music  is  essentially  impersonal: 
it  reflects  an  emotion  and  an  experience  which  are 
deeper  and  wider  and  older  than  the  emotion  or  wis- 
dom of  any  single  individual.  Its  sorrow  is  without 
tears,  its  joy  without  exultation,  and  it  is  passionate 
without  loss  of  serenity." 

The  musician  learns  from  a  master  all  there  is  to 
know  traditionally  about  each  of  the  various  ragas: 
themes  perfected  in  it,  turns  of  style,  use  of  grace- 
notes  and  ornament,  intervals  most  dwelt  on,  varia- 
tions of  sequence,  rhythms  suited  to  it.  This  is  called 
the  "tree"  of  the  raga,  and  it  is  at  once  technical  exer- 
cise and  a  thorough  training  irx  musical  feeling.  When 
the  student  knows  the  tree  in  its  many  branches — 
Hindus  are  austere  and  flawless  professionals  in  any 
art — he  is  allowed  to  create  a  "tree  with  leaves."  That 
is,  he  begins  to  use  the  raga  material  for  living  crea- 
tions of  his  own. 

For  this  is  an  improvised  music.  It  is  seldom  writ- 
ten down  and  never  played  or  memorized  from  notes. 
And  it  is  purely  melodic — has  no  harmony  in  our 
sense.  Yet  a  raga  is  not  just  a  flowing,  continuing 
melody ;  it  is  melodic  material  integrated  into  the  most 
complex,  moving,  proportioned,  dynamic  sort  of  mu- 
sical performance. 

The  important  thing  for  the  Occidental  listener  is  to 
find  his  way  quickly  to  the  beauty  of  the  music.  Nearly 
all  strange  feelings  we  are  likely  to  experience  about 
Hindu,  music  is  due  to  our  own  fixed  sense  of  pitch. 

The  basic  Hindu  scale  has  twenty-two  divisions  to  the 
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octave  instead  of  our  twelve :  certain  notes,  not  falling 
truly  within  our  scale,  sound  to  us  sharped  or  flatted, 
yet,  as  the  subtler  intervals  recur,  we  find  them  more 
and  more  natural,  and  begin  to  feel  their  musical  value, 
and  presently  a  haunting  quality  in  them. 

Microtonal  grace-notes  and  accidentals  are  used,  and 
a  frequent  glissando,  for  it  is  more  the  interval  than 
the  note  that  is  played ;  an  upward  sweep  of  sound  may 
be  sharped  to  broaden  the  effect,  or  a  close  interval 
narrowed  poignantly.  Pitch  is  to  the  musician  in  this 
respect  something  plastic  and  creative,  by  which  to 
make  the  unchanging  tones  of  the  raga,  which  remain 
true  within  their  pattern,  emerge  more  truly  to  the  ear. 

As  to  the  form  of  a  musical  piece  we  may  note :  the 
dap,  an  opening  improvisation  without  strict  rhythm, 
indicating  the  raga;  the  gath,  creation  within  a  given 
rhythm  and  the  main  body  of  the  piece ;  and  the  tehai, 
a  drum  beat  of  three  marked  accents,  rather  abruptly 
heralding  the  close. 

Hindu  stringed  instruments  are  of  many  shapes :  the 
ancient  vina  with  picturesque  resonators  hung  from 
its  stem,  the  sarangi  with  its  many  sympathetic  strings, 
which  set  up  a  fine  legato  drone,  the  tanpoora,  very 
like  the  lute;  and  various  others.  The  horn  and  an 
array  of  percussion  instruments  add  their  strange  and 
delightful  resonance  to  other  voices. 

The  flute  is  magical,  and  may  fairly  be  considered 
the  parental  type  of  Indian  music.  For  there  was  once 
in  India  a  marvelous  bird  called  the  Dipak  Laat — 
the  Indian  Phoenix — which  had  holes  in  its  beak  like 
a  flute  and  was  able  to  make  melodies ;  thus  the  ragas 
were  invented. 

But  the  Indian  drum  alone  can  utter  anything  from 
a  whisper  to  a  sonorous  tapestry  of  sound;  even  to  the 
raga  itself  when  drums  are  tuned  in  raga  mode,  as 
we  hear  them  sing  under  Vishnudass  Shirali's  gifted 
fingers.  Hearing  them,  we  suddenly  know  why  it  is 
that  Shiva  carries  the  drum  as  a  symbol  of  creation; 
and  Omar  speaks  of  approaching  fate  as  the  "rumble 
of  a  distant  drum."  The  Eastern  drum  beat,  with  its 
exquisitely  punctilious  and  elaborate  rhythms,  is  a 
horizon  of  life  and  sound  such  as  we  do  not  dream 
of  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Counterpoint  there  is,  for  the  Hindu  musician  tran- 
quilly drums  a  three  to  a  fourteen,  or  a  two  at  intervals 
against  a  seven,  or  a  five  within  twelve;  this  is  over- 
simplifying his  beat.  He  has  whole  measures  of  rhythm 
as  a  basis  for  variation,  often  unsymmetrical  within 
themselves :  two  groups  of  four,  then  two  of  two,  or  a 
three,  then  a  four;  and  so  on.  There  is  an  accented 
beat  for  the  measure,  also  lesser  accents,  and  groups 
without  accent ;  the  pattern  of  accents  overlays  the  pat- 
tern of  beats.  Within  the  beats  there  is  still  another 
pattern  of  variations,  improvised  from  measure  to  meas- 
ure; thus  we  have  already  three  distinct  layers  of 
rhythm. 

Further,  the  ends  of  the  drum,  or  two  separate  drums 
(the  barrel-shaped  mridunga,  or  tabla  and  banya),  are 


tuned  in  different  pitch,  adding  at  least  three  alterna- 
tives of  sound  to  vary  the  beat;  others  are  obtained 
from  the  playing  surface.  Beyond  this  the  raga  itself 
is  sung  or  played  against  the  basic  rhythm,  contra- 
puntally  again,  coinciding  with  it  only  at  intervals. 

Roughly  speaking  we  have  now  five  elements  of 
rhythm  moving  at  once,  each  with  a  pattern  of  its  own 
yet  intricately  related  to  the  others.  The  lilt  of  the 
raga  is  thus  brought  out  in  all  subtlety,  its  cadences  sus- 
tained, held  back,  faintly  syncopated,  carried  over,  with 
tremendous  art. 

Just  as  we  have  our  do,  re,  mi,  for  the  scale,  the 
Hindu  musician  has  syllables  for  rhythm  as  well,  and 
can  outline  a  complicated  measure  in  a  twinkling. 
There  are  about  thirty  tala  or  basic  rhythms,  each  with 
a  name  and  subordinate  variations. 

The  emotional  quality  in  the  raga  intervals  is  strik- 
ing; augmented  fourths  and  half-tones  or  less  are  fre- 
quent in  tender  evening  themes.  Sir  Raga,  for  autumn 
twilight,  has  a  most  compressed,  poignant  effect ;  curi- 
ously akin  to  that  of  the  bass  aria  "Am  Abend  da  es 
ktihle  war,"  from  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  of  Bach, 
which  dwells  on  similar  intervals.  Hindole,  for  early 
dawn  and  spring,  is  fresh  and  artless  like  a  bird,  not 
pressing  at  all.  Eighteen  ragas  in  Western  notation  are 
shown  in  Mr.  Shirali's  excellent  booklet,  Hindu 
Music  and  Rhythm,  which  gives  in  clear,  concise  detail 
the  musical  system  and  background,  examples  of 
rhythm-patterns,  pictures  of  the  instruments  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Hindu  music,  flexible  as  it  is, 
gives  the  dance  a  superb  advantage.  Music  and  dance 
are  closely  knit  together,  like  flesh  and  bone  beautifully 
articulated ;  not  like  the  imperfect  contact  of  hand  and 
glove,  as  in  many  a  ballet.  Movement  is  supported  and 
embodied  in  sound,  from  the  faintest  shading  to  large, 
exact  pattern  and  accent.  One  has  only  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  the  snake-charmer,  hear  the 
beautiful  emergence  of  the  flute  in  the  Krishna  dance; 
or,  in  the  larger  dances,  note  the  fine  variations,  transi- 
tions, and  breath-taking  recessive  movement  into  still- 
ness. 

In  the  big  final  dances  we  hear  chanting.  The  old 
Hindu  chant,  of  the  kind  to  which  the  great  Vedic 
hymns  are  sung,  is  very  like  plain-song  or  Gregorian; 
even  the  intervals  may  be  the  same.  A  resonant  syl- 
lable "OM"  is  sometimes  heard,  which  is  the  sacred 
syllable  for  the  Trinity:  for  Sound  that  is  light,  and 
the  "sum  of  all  language"  or  being. 

Indianapolis,  American  city  and  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Indiana;  musically  important  for  the  Indian- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra  formed  in  1930,  now  con- 
ducted by  Fabien  Sevitzky.  Two  series  of  artist  con- 
certs are  sponsored  annually,  and  other  musical  or- 
ganizations include  the  Indianapolis  Mannerchor,  the 
Indianapolis  Matinee  Musicale  and  the  Harmonie  Opera 
Study  Club.  Music  schools  include  the  Arthur  Jordan 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Burroughs  School  of 
Music.  A  Grand  Piano  Festival  is  held  annually. 
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Indianapolis  Grand  Piano  Festival,  held  annually 
at  Indianapolis  since  1936.  On  May  22,  1938,  the 
festival  presented  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pianos 
played  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  pianists.  Four  groups 
of  players  were  heard,  the  youngest  group  composed 
of  boys  and  girls  from  nine  to  eleven  years  of  age. 
Over  15,000  people  were  present.  The  one  thousand 
players  are  selected  by  the  piano  teachers  of  Indiana. 
The  music  for  the  festival  is  issued  in  January ;  prac- 
tice follows  by  a  group  of  one  hundred  for  several 
weeks;  afterwards  the  entire  ensemble  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rehearse  frequently  before  the  concert. 

Indy,  Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  d',  French 
composer,  born  Paris,  Mar.  27,  1851;  died  Paris, 
Dec.  2,  1931.  In  his  early  youth  as  a  student  of  law, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  music,  studying  har- 
mony and  composition  with  Albert  Lavignac.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defense  of  Paris,  and  in  the  battle  of  Montretout. 
At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  and  became  a  professional  musician,  join- 
ing the  orchestra  of  the  Chatelet  Concerts  as  a  tym- 
panic player  under  the  distinguished  conductor, 
fidouard  Colonne.  In  1872  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Cesar  Franck,  who,  after  examining  a  string  quartet 
he  had  composed,  was  so  impressed  with  the  young 
man's  ability  that  he  induced  dTndy  to  complete  his 
studies  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  soon  became 
restive  under  the  severe  musical  discipline,  and  urged 
Franck  to  give  him  private  lessons,  which  the  great 
Belgian  agreed  to  do ;  it  is  certain  that  much  of  d'Indy' s 
incredibly  faultless  technique  is  the  result  of  Franck's 
great  patience  with  him.  His  style  and  clarity  of  writ- 
ing, his  emotional  warmth  and  his  easy  flow  of  lyricism, 
must  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  influence  of 
Franck.  In  1873  he  traveled  to  Germany,  and  spent 
several  months  with  Liszt  at  Weimar;  it  is  recorded 
that  he  took  great  pains  to  meet  the  eminent  com- 
poser, Brahms,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received.  His  first  work  to  be 
performed  in-  public  was  a  symphony  called  Jean 
Hunyade;  this  was  conducted  by  Pasdeloup  at  a  popu- 
lar concert,  but  it  attracted  no  attention.  In  1876 
d'lndy  went  to  Bayreuth  to  hear  performances  of  the 
works  of  Wagner;  about  this  time  he  and  his  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  Cesar  Franck,  founded  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Music,  which  became  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  musical  life  of  Paris.  He  was  in- 
vited by  the  French  Government  to  act  on  a  committee 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1893;  this  committee  failed  in  its  objective,  but  many 
years  later,  a  reorganization  was  effected  and  d'Indy 
became  professor  of  conducting.  His  importance  as  a 
teacher  cannot  be  overestimated  for  he  left  an  in- 
delible impress  on  French  music;  every  important 
French  composer  for  two  decades  came  under  his  in- 
fluence to  at  least  some  extent ;  his  ability  to  inspire 


enthusiasm  and  to  explain  the  most  abstruse  prob- 
lems did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  French  musical 
composition.  D'Indy's  orchestral  works  include  three 
symphonies,  an  overture,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  sev- 
eral symphonic  poems,  two  suites  and  the  symphonic 
variations,  Istar.  His  chamber  works  comprise  two 
string  quartets,  a  piano  quartet,  a  trio  for  piano, 
clarinet  and  'cello,  a  violin  sonata  and  a  set  of  Chansons 
et  Danses  for  nine  wind  instruments.  D'Indy  also 
composed  three  operas,  an  oratorio,  several  cantatas,  a 
piano  sonata  and  some  songs;  Romain  Rolland  and 
Cecil  Gray  have  written  studies  of  his  works. 

Indy,  Wilfred  d',  French  composer,  born  Valence, 
Drome,  Dec.  14,  1821 ;  died  Bayeux,  Jan.  19,  1891 ; 
pupil  of  Antony  von  Kontsky  and  Carafa.  His  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  chamber  music  and  piano 
pieces. 

Inegales  (Notes).  A  peculiarity  in  French  notation 
from  1650  to  1800  whereby  certain  classes  of  notes 
that  were  written  as  equal  in  value  were  actually  per- 
formed as  an  unequal;  for  example  in  4-4  time,  a  group 
of  four  sixteenth  notes  would  be  performed  as  a  dotted 
sixteenth,  a  thirty-second,  a  dotted  sixteenth  and  a 
thirty-second. 

Infanta,  Anibol,  contemporary  Chilean  composer. 

Infantas,  Fernando  de  las,  Spanish  composer  and 
theologian,  born  Cordoba,  1534;  died  Paris  (?),  after 
1609.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  grew  up  at  the 
time  when  the  Bishop-Archduke  Charles  of  Austria 
was  doing  much  to  encourage  music  in  Cordoba.  His 
first  work  was  a  motet  for  five  voices,  published  in 
1558.  Later,  at  Rome,  he  composed  a  setting  to  the 
ninety-ninth  psalm  in  1575.  He  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  reform  of  the  Graduale  Ronianum, 
wrote  personally  to  Philip  II,  and  through  his  inter- 
vention the  reform  of  the  Graduale  was  suspended. 
His  works  include  three  books  of  motets  and  a  treatise 
on  counterpoint. 

Infante,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer,  born  Nov.  25, 
1904,  Osuna,  Seville.  His  compositions  include  grace- 
ful piano  pieces,  first  performed  in  Paris  in  1921  by  the 
pianist  Jose  Iturbi. 

Infinite  Canon,  a  canon  having  no  definite  close, 
one  that  may  be  played  or  sung  as  long  as  desired. 

Inflatilia  (Lat),  air  or  wind  instruments. 

Inflection,  the  shift  in  pitch  that  occurs  at  various 
intervals  during  the  speaking  of  words  and  sentences. 
In  cantillation  the  prevailing  tone  is  a  monotone.  The 
occasional  deviation  from  this  same  pitch  is  called  in- 
flection. There  are  three  types  of  inflection;  namely: 
the  intonation,  which  is  the  rise  to  the  monotone;  the 
cadence  or  ending,  which  is  the  descent  from  the  mono- 
tone ;  and  the  mediation  which  are  any  inflections  that 
may  come  between  the  intonation  and  the  cadence. 
Gregorian  music  offers  the  best  illustration  of  the 
varied  uses  of  inflection. 
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Inganno  (It),  deceptive;  Cadenza  Inganno,  a  de- 
ceptive cadence. 

Ingber,  Franz,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Weimar,  Mar.  18,  1873.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  orchestral  suite,  overture  and  choruses,  some 
of  them  with  orchestra. 

Ingegneri,  Marco  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Verona  about  1545;  died  Cremona, 
July  i,  1592;  pupil  of  Ruffo;  choirmaster  at  the  Cre- 
mona Cathedral,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua;  teacher 
of  Monteverdi.  He  composed  masses,  madrigals  and 
other  church  music.  The  celebrated  Twenty-seven 
Responses,  formerly  attributed  to  Palestrina,  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  composed  by  Ingegneri. 

Ingelius,  Axel  Gabriel,  Finnish  self-taught  com- 
poser of  Finnish  songs,  born  Sakylaska,  Oct.  26,  1822 ; 
died  Nystad,  Mar.  2,  1868. 

Ingenbrand,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  Ober- 
hausen,  Feb.  13,  1905 ;  pupil  of  Jarnach  and  H.  Abend- 
roth  at  Cologne.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a 
cantata,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Ingenhoven,  Jan,  Dutch  tenor,  clarinetist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Breda,  May  29,  1876;  pupil  of 
L.  F.  Brandts  Buys  and  Felix  Mottl.  He  directed 
a  male  choir  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  has  toured 
Europe  as  a  tenor  singer,  pianist,  clarinet  player  and 
conductor,  particularly  of  Mozart.  His  few  com- 
positions are  of  an  extreme  difficulty  which  prevented 
them  from  attaining  popularity.  His  style  is  rhap- 
sodical, harmonious  and  melodious  and  seldom  trans- 
gresses the  old  rules.  He  has  written  orchestral  and 
chamber  works  and  songs. 

Ingenuamente  (It.),  ingenuously,  naturally. 

Inghelbrecht,  Desire  fimile,  French  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1880;  pupil  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory;  musical  director  at  the  Comique 
in  1925.  He  first  attracted  attention  as  a  composer 
of  charming,  though  minor,  piano  works.  His  talents 
as  a  conductor  were  appreciated  especially  by  Debussy, 
who  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  and  able  interpreter. 
He  conducted  the  Swedish  Ballet  performances  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  for  it  composed  a  ballet,  El 
Greco,  his  most  important  composition  to  date.  Scarcely 
less  interesting  is  probably  his  Cantiques  des  creatures 
de  Saint  Frangois,  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  He  has 
also  composed  a  sonata  for  flute  and  harp  and  smaller 
works. 

Inglott,  William,  English  organist,  born  in  1554; 
died  in  Dec.,  1621.  Organist  of  Norwich  Cathedral  in 
1608,  he  was  famous  also  for  his  skill  on  virginals. 
Two  of  his  virginal  pieces  are  in  the  Fitzwttliam  Vir- 
ginal Book. 

Ingram,  Frances,  English  dramatic  and  concert  con- 
tralto, born  Liverpool,  Nov.  5,  1888.  She  studied  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  with  Maurel,  and  made  her  debut 
in  Philadelphia  in  1911.  She  has  sung  in  both  opera 
and  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Ingram,  George  Daniel,  English  composer,  con- 
ductor, pianist,  organist,  teacher  and  music  supervisor 
born  London,  Aug.  31,  1885.  Organist  and  teacher 
in  Winnipeg,  and  musical  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera  Company.  He  has  been  a  supervisor  on 
the  Coast  and  has  composed  songs. 

Ingrande,  Edmond  <T,  French  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Mar.  19,  1825 ;  pupil  of  Adolphe 
Adam.  He  composed  a  cantata,  masses  and  other 
vocal  music. 

Inharmonic  relation,  see  False  Relation. 

Ininger,  Johann  Baptist,  German  monastic  and 
church  composer,  born  at  Munich  about  1645;  died 
there,  Feb.  18,  1730. 

Initial,  in  Gregorian  music,  one  of  the  tones  in  a 
mode  with  which  a  melody  in  that  mode  may  begin; 
most  modes  contain  two  or  more  such  tones. 

Inner  parts  or  voices,  those  parts  lying  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  parts;  in  four-part  harmony  such 
voices  would  be  the  alto  and  tenor. 

Inner  Pedal,  a  pedal-point  in  an  inner  part  or  voice. 

Innes,  Frederick  Neil,  English  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  London,  Oct.  29,  1858;  pupil  of  Carl 
Richter  and  Frances  Boyden.  In  1889  he  founded  the 
Innes  Band  of  fifty  players,  with  which  he  toured  the 
United  States.  His  compositions  include  orchestral 
works,  comic  operas,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Innig  (Ger.),  heartfelt,  very  fervently;  innigkeit, 
with  intense  feeling ;  innilgich,  with  true  feeling. 

Innocente  (It.),  natural,  naive. 

Innocenza,  con  (It.),  naively,  with  naturalness  or 
artlessness. 

In  nomine,  a  title  given  by  Elizabethan  composers  to 
instrumental  compositions  that  had  no  distinctive 
name.  The  source  of  the  name  is  not  known  though 
various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its  religious 
origin. 

In  Questa  Tomba  Oscura,  a  song  by  Beethoven  for 
contralto  with  piano  accompaniment,  first  published  in 
1808.  The  words,  by  Carpani,  have  had  sixty-three 
settings  and  engaged  the  interest  of  such  composers  as 
Salieri,  Cherubini,  Zingarelli  and  Czerny.  Beethoven's 
setting,  written  at  the  invitation  of  the  Countess  von 
Rzewuska,  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived. 

Inquieto  (It.),  unrest ful,  unquiet. 

Insanguine,  Giacomo  (known  as  Monopoli),  Italian 
composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Monopoli  about  1740 ; 
died  at  Naples  about  1795;  pupil  of  Cotumacci.  He 
composed  twenty-one  operas  and  church  music. 

Inscription,  a  motto  or  sign  put  at  the  top  of  a 
canon  to  show  its  desired  resolution.  These  enig- 
matical canons,  were  favorites  with  the  Flemish  school, 
especially  Josquin  des  Pres,  in  the  later  I5th  century. 
Many  of  the  mottoes  were  in  Latin.  Nigra  sum,  sed 
formosa  indicated  that  the  black  notes  were  to  be  sung 
as  though  they  were  white;  Canit  more  Hebroerum 
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or  Cancrin  which  means>  "SinS  in  the  Hebrew  man" 
ner"  or  "Crab-fashion,"  indicated  that  the  second 
voice  should  render  its  part  backwards. 

Insensibile,  insensibilmente  (It.),  imperceptible; 
bv  imperceptible  degrees. 

'insistendo  (It.),  instandig  (Ger.),  insistently. 
Instante  (It.),  urgent,  pressing. 
Institute  of  International  Education,  an  organiza- 
tion with  headquarters  in  New  York,  which  provides  a 
limited  number  of  exchange  fellowships  and  assistant- 
ships  for  American  students.     It  cooperates  with  the 
American  Field  Service  for  study  in  France  and  with 
the  Germanistic  Society  of  America  for  study  in  Ger- 
many. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art,  The  New  York,  see 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  The. 

Institution  for  Mechanical  Music  Rights,  a  Ger- 
man organization,  founded  at  Berlin  in  1909,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  indicated  in  its  title. 

Instrumental     Group     of    Brussels,     The,     con- 
temporary Belgian  chamber  music  ensemble  founded  at 
Brussels  in  1929  by  Germaine  Schellinck.     Its  per- 
sonnel includes:   Germaine   Schellinck,   violin;   Mme. 
Bernier-Craps,  harp;  Jacobs,  viola;  Rossart,  violon- 
cello; and  H.  Van  Boterdael,  flute.     They  perform 
modern  Belgian  and  French  music. 
Instrumentation,  see  Orchestration. 
Instrument©  (It.),  an  instrument. 
Instrumento  di  corda  (It.),  a  stringed  instrument. 
Instrument©  di  fiato  (It.),  a  wind  instrument. 
Instruments,  Musical,  mechanical  devices  for  the 
production  of  musical  tones.     From  the  earliest  times 
man  has  experimented  with  apparatus  for  the  artificial 
production  of  sounds  having  more  or  less  regular  vibra- 
tion rates ;  one  of  the  striking  features  in  a  survey  of 
primitive  life  everywhere  is  that  musical  instruments 
abound  and  are  made  the  objects  of  special  attention. 
Flutes  of  bone  are  to  be  found  among  the  remains 
of  prehistoric  man.     Peoples  with  very   few  instru- 
ments for  tilling  the  soil  and  other  utilitarian  purposes 
are  often  amply  provided  with  devices  for  producing 
musical  sound.    The  exuberant  fancy  of  the  Orient  has 
exhibited  itself  copiously  in  this  direction;  medieval 
Europe  came  to  possess  a  multiplicity  of  forms  which 
became  the  precursors  of  the  comparatively  few  in- 
struments in  use  at  the  present  time.     Artistic  prog- 
ress has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  styles  and  to 
perfect  each  type  to  the  highest  degree;  every  instru- 
ment possesses  at  least  four  essential  elements  that 
are  useful   for  a  consideration  of  its  leading  char- 
acteristics.    These  are:  a  body  of  solid  material  or 
of  confined  air  for  the  purpose  of  vibration,  a  means 
of  increasing  or  amplifying  resonance,  an  agency  to 
produce  vibration,   and  appliances   to  regulate   pitch, 
power,  duration  and  character  of  tone.     Under  the 
first  heading  we  have  the  strings  of  all  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  air  in  wind  instruments  and  the  metal  or 


other  material  in  instruments  of  percussion.    Secondly, 
there  are  the  bodies  of  the  stringed  instruments,  the 
bells   of   wind  instruments  and  numerous   devices  to 
build  up  the  tone  of  the  percussion  instruments.     In 
the  third  category  are  all  manner  of  bows,  hammers, 
clappers,  mallets,  wind  supply   (human  and  mechan- 
ical), plectrums,  etc.     The  fourth  class  includes  the 
stopping  of  pipes  and  strings  by  means  of  the  human 
fingers,  valves,  pistons  and  keys;  the  keyboard  has 
been   applied   to   a  vast  number  of   musical   instru- 
ments through  the  ages.     Instruments  may  be  further 
classified  as  being  chiefly  associated  with  civilization 
or  with  primitive  modes  of  life;  as  being  essentially 
folk  instruments,  or  mediums  for  serious  study  and 
performance  by  professional  musicians.    All  of  these 
instruments  are  divided  into  three  groups  or  classes; 
in  the  first  group,  which  comprises  the  stringed  in- 
struments,   there   are   several   divisions:    (i)    instru- 
ments such  as  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello  and  double 
bass,  having  four  strings,  and  those  with  more  than 
four  strings  like  the  viola  d'amore;  also  various  viols, 
for  which  a  bow  is  used,  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  the  piano- 
violin,  both  played  by  means  of  a  crank  operating  a 
wheel  which  produces  tones  by  rubbing  the  strings: 
(2)  those  played  by  plucking  the  strings  with  the  fingers 
such  as  the  harp,  which  is  without  a  fingerboard,  and 
the  guitar,  mandolin,  zither  and  lute,  all  with^a  finger- 
board.    The  harpsichord  belongs  in  this  division,  but 
is  plucked  by  a  keyboard  mechanism :  (3)  the  cembalum 
and  xylophone  played  directly  by  the  performer,  and 
the  pianoforte  by  means  of  a  keyboard  mechanism,  be- 
long to  those  instruments  in  which  the  strings  are  struck 
by  hammers.     In  the  wind  instrument  group,  the  first 
division  includes  the  flute,  piccolo  and  fife  with  lateral 
mouthholes,  and  the  flute  a  bee  and  flageolet  with 
whistle-like  mouthhole.     The  second  division  includes 
instruments  with  a  reed,  such  as  the  chalumeau,  clari- 
net, basset-horn,  bass-clarinet  and,  saxophone  with  a 
single  reed ;  the  oboe,  oboe  d'amore,  English  horn,  bas- 
soon and  double-bassoon  employ  a  double  reed.     The 
third  or  natural  division  of  instruments  with  a  mouth- 
piece comprises  the  horn,  trumpet,  post-horn  and  mili- 
tary bugle.     In  the  chromatic  or  fourth  division,  the 
trombone  and  slide  trumpet  come  under  those  employ- 
ing a  slide ;  the  cornetto,  serpent,  key-bugle,  and  ophi- 
cleide  are  operated  with  holes  and  keys.    Among  those 
having  valves  may  be  mentioned  the  horn,  trumpet, 
trombone,   cornet,   saxhorn  and  tubas.     In  the  poly- 
phonic division  are  found  the  pipe  organ  and  the  reed 
organ  (harmonium)  operated  by  keyboards.    The  final 
group  is  the  percussion ;  First  those  with  a  membrane, 
to  which  belong  the  kettledrums  of  determinate  pitch, 
and  those  of   indeterminate  pitch  such  as  the  bass 
drum  and  side-drum.    Second,  the  autophonic  division 
comprising  bells,  carillons  and  glockenspiel,  with  tones 
of  determinate  pitch,  and  the  triangle,  cymbals,  tam- 
bourine tam-tam  and  castanets  with  tones   of   inde- 
terminate .  pitch.     From  a  very  early  date  men  have 
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indulged  their  propensity  to  collect  and  classify  by 
assembling  large  and  small  aggregations  of  instruments 
under  every  conceivable  classification.  Enthusiasts 
have  devoted  their  attention,  for  example,  to  the  violin 
or  the  piano.  Many  collectors  have  concentrated  on  the 
works  of  one  maker,  as  Guarnerius,  Guadagnini  or 
Amati.  Others  have  assembled  examples  from  the 
workshops  of  various  artisans  for  purposes  of  the 
minutest  comparisons.  Violins  have  been  collected  for 
a  study  of  their  varnish,  their  color  or  various  details 
of  workmanship.  Many  hours  have  been  spent  on  the 
measurement  of  dimensions,  and  a  comparison  of  such 
measurements  with  those  of  other  instruments  at  the 
same  points.  Even  such  bulky  instruments  as  pianos 
have  been  collected  by  persons  to  whom  storage  space 
or  the  financial  outlay  were  matters  of  little  importance. 
Examples  of  the  piano  in  the  various  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment have  been  assembled  and  the  minutiae  of  the 
technical  problems  involved  in  its  construction  have 
been  examined  with  the  utmost  care.  Some  collectors 
have  projected  their  researches  back  to  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  piano,  and  have  brought  together  in  chrono- 
logical order  many  of  the  early  keyboard  instruments, 
such  as  the  clavicembalo,  the  harpsichord  and  the  spinet. 
The  collection  of  the  less  common  instruments  has 
been  pursued  with  scarcely  less  avidity,  although  the 
quantity  of  material  available  is  considerably  more 
limited,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  instruments  of 
antiquity.  Thus  there  have  been  assembled  collections 
of  flutes,  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums,  and  others 
of  every  conceivable  kind.  While  one  collector  may 
restrict  himself  to  various  examples  of  flutes,  another 
may  wish  to  include  every  variety  of  wind  instrument. 
Another  may  select  the  flute  as  the  pattern  of  a  family 
and  bring  together  all  of  the  wood-wind  instruments, 
ancient  and  modern.  Many  excellent  collections  of 
brass  instruments  have  been  made,  usually  by  manu- 
facturers or  inventors  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  construction,  and  basing  on  their 
findings  plans  for  further  improvement.  Collections 
made  by  individuals  have  frequently  been  purchased 
outright  by  governments  and  placed  on  permanent  ex- 
hibition ;  others  have  been  dispersed  by  means  of  public 
auction,  and  this  type  of  sale  has  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  interested  persons  to  acquire  certain  in- 
dividual specimens  which  have  filled  in  gaps  in  their 
own  collections  or  provided  useful  information.  The 
permanent  collections  have  been  formed  not  only  by 
musical  organizations  and  institutes,  but  they  have  in 
many  cases  been  sponsored  by  national  governments, 
as  for  example,  the  remarkable  showing  of  ancient 
and  modern  instruments  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  Many  such  aggregations  have  been 
shown  in  whole  or  in  part  at  national  expositions  and 
world's  fairs.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
have  been  those  of  London  in  1872,  1885  and  1900; 
Paris  in  1878,  1889,  1900  and  1937;  Milan  in  1881, 
Bologna  in  1888,  Chicago  in  1893;  St.  Louis  in  1904, 


and  the  greatest  of  all  at  Vienna  in  1892.  Many  coun- 
tries have  built  or  provided  special  housings  for  un- 
usually large  and  important  collections.  Catalogues 
have  been  produced  which  have  in  themselves  devel- 
oped almost  into  treatises  with  excellent  descriptions 
of  instruments  of  every  conceivable  type.  Some  of  the 
greatest  musicologists  have  devoted  their  best  efforts  to 
such  catalogues,  and  the  discussions  they  have  stimu- 
lated have  served  to  set  the  whole  subject  in  its  true 
place  as  one  of  the  significant  branches  of  ethnology 
and  raised  it  practically  to  the  status  of  a  science.  The 
value  of  these  collections,  entirely  apart  from  the  vast 
sums  represented  in  their  assembling,  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Writers  on  musical  subjects  have  found 
in  them  and  their  catalogues  a  vast  storehouse  of  in- 
formation. The  more  important  of  such  collections 
throughout  the  world  number  over  one  hundred;  they 
are  widely  scattered  through  the  musical  centers  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world  is  that 
assembled  by  the  Paris  Conservatory;  many  of  the 
great  virtuosos  of  the  past  have  bequeathed  their  price- 
less instruments  to  this  institution,  which  is  distin- 
guished as  being  the  Alma  Mater  of  most  of  the  great 
genuises  of  the  golden  age  of  musical  activity.  An- 
other exceedingly  important  collection  is  to  be  found 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  an  institution  of 
musical  learning  second  only  to  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
Other  valuable  aggregations  of  instruments  are  located 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Copenhagen,  London,  Munich, 
Leningrad,  Moscow,  Stockholm,  Rome  and  New  York. 
Among  those  who  have  prepared  the  catalogues  for  the 
above,  are  such  distinguished  names  as  Chouquet, 
Mahillon,  Fleischer,  Kinsky,  Hammerich,  Engel  and 
Bierdimpfl. 

Instruments  a  vent,  Societe  des,  Society  of  Wind 
Instruments,  see  Pans. 

Instruments,  The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of 
Musical,  see  Musical  Instruments,  The  Macmillan 
Encyclopedia  of. 

Intarsio,  Intarzio  (It.),  purging,  on  a  violin. 

Intavolare  (It.),  to  write  out  or  copy  in  tablature;  to 
set  to  music. 

Integer  valor  notarum  (Lat.  "meaning  the  integral 
value  of  the  notes").  Prior  to  the  application  of  tempo 
marks  to  music  considerable  doubt  frequently  arose  as 
to  the  desired  tempo.  Michael  Praetorius  stated  that 
about  eighty  double  whole  notes  should  occupy  seven 
and  one  half  minutes. 

Inten,  Ferdinand  von,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Leipzig,  Feb.  23,  1848;  died  New  York,  Jan.  18, 
1918;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Hauptmann,  Richter 
and  Reinecke  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  teacher  of 
Frank  and  Walter  Damrosch.  He  toured  Germany  and 
made  a  successful  American  debut,  at  Steinway  Hall, 
New  York,  in  1868,  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  solo  playing.  His  chamber 
music  concerts,  at  which  Theodore  Thomas  and  Dr.  I* 
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Damrosch   frequently   assisted,   helped   to   popularize 
chamber  music  in  New  York. 

Intenzionato  (It.),  with  stress,  accent. 

Interference,  in  the  acoustic  science,  the  combina- 
tion of  two  musical  tones,  which,  having  either  the  same 
or  a  different  number  of  vibrations,  produce  a  sound 
of  reinforced  or  modified  intensity. 

Interligne  (Fr.),  space,  between  lines  of  the  staff. 

Interlude,  any  short  passage  of  instrumental  music 
played  as  a  transition  or  intermezzo  between  the  acts 
of  a  drama,  between  the  verses  of  a  hymn,  or  between 
certain  parts  of  a  formal  church  service.  In  Germany 
an  interlude  frequently  occurs  between  each  line  of  a 
chorale.  In  France  the  most  elaborate  interludes  are 
usually  played  at  vespers  between  the  stanzas  of  the 
Magnificat  Interludes  are  sometimes  termed  volun- 
taries in  the  Church  of  England. 

Intermede  (Fr.),  interlude;  an  operetta  in  one  act. 

Intermezzi  sinfonici  (It.),  incidental  music  or  inter- 
ludes for  orchestra. 

Intermezzo  (Fr.  intermede,  entr'act;  Old  Eng. 
enterlude),  a  divertissement  presented  between  the  acts 
of  an  opera,  or  a  play.  Intermezzi  have  been  used  for 
centuries,  its  counterpart  in  the  comedies  of  ancient 
Rome  being  the  Satirae.  Musical  intermezzi,  usually 
in  the  form  of  carols  or  hymns  by  a  chorus,  were  intro- 
duced in  the  miracle  plays  and  mysteries ;  such  inter- 
mezzi in  a  more  advanced  style  have  been  used  decen- 
nially in  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Al- 
though all  the  early  plays  in  Italy  featured  the  inter- 
mezzo, it  was  not  until  the  17th  century  that  it  was 
given  more  elaborate  musical  settings,  with  songs  and 
madrigals  and  a  plot  quite  apart  from  the  play  of 
which  it  was  a  part.  From  this  it  gradually  attained 
an  independence  sufficient  to  justify  its  performance  as 
a  separate  work.  An  example  of  an  intermezzo  that 
was  pur  et  simple  was  Pergolese's  La  servo,  Padrona 
(1733).  Another  application  of  the  word  intermezzo 
is  that  of  a  short  movement  which  is  inserted  between 
the  larger  divisions  of  a  symphony,  sonata  or  other  ex- 
tended work  for  instruments  or  voices.  In  the  classical 
suite,  the  intermezzo  followed  the  Sarabande,  and  was 
made  up  of  dances  such  as  gavottes,  bourrees,  minuets, 
etc. 

International  Exchange  Concerts,  an  Austrian  or- 
ganization founded  by  Hans  Pless  in  1927.  Its  object 
is  to  promote  the  reciprocal  performance  of  contem- 
porary music.  Concerts  of  American  music  have  been 
given  in  Austria,  Poland,  Italy  and  other  countries  in 
exchange  for  concerts  of  foreign  music  in  America. 
The  headquarters  of  the  American  committee  are  in 
Menlo  Park,  Cal. 

International  Musical  Society  (Internationale 
Musikgesettschaft),  founded  in  1899  by  Oskar  Fleischer 
and  others  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  re- 
search information  between  all  countries;  it  was  pro- 
jected as  a  federation  of  musicians  and  musical  con- 


noisseurs.  The  formation  of  local  bodies  called 
Ortsgruppen  was  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  debates  and  other  forms  of  musical  intercourse ;  these 
were  combined  with  other  units  into  large  groups  called 
Sektionen  which  followed  national  boundaries.  The 
whole  complicated  organization  was  federated  by  means 
of  publications  issued  in  four  languages  alternately,  and 
by  general  congresses.  Two  large  societies  already  in 
existence  consented  to  act  as  Ortsgruppen;  the  Musical 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Vereeniging  voor 
Noord-Nederlands  Muziekgeschiedanis  of  Holland.  The 
nations  included  in  the  enterprise  were  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United 
States  and  others.  The  languages  decided  upon  as 
official  for  the  society  were  German,  Italian,  French 
and  English.  The  publications  included  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals,  and  book  publications;  the 
monthly  magazine  contained  official  announcements,  sev- 
eral leading  articles,  reports,  records  of  performances 
and  lectures,  book  reviews,  and  the  customary  "readers' 
columns."  Each  issue  of  the  quarterly  contained  an 
important  scientific  article.  The  publishers  were  Breit- 
kopf  and  Hartel  of  Leipzig;  Congresses  were  held  in 
Leipzig,  London,  Basel,  Vienna  and  Paris.  The  political 
events  of  1914  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  society; 
plans  were  made  in  1924  for  reestablishing  it. 

International  Musician,  the  official  monthly  period- 
ical of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  published 
in  New  York  City ;  its  contents  are  entirely  matters  of 
interest  to  members  of  the  union. 

International  Quartet  (originally  The  Music  Soci- 
ety String  Quartet).  The  quartet,  at  first  connected 
with  the  Music  Society,  retained  the  original  personnel 
after  it  assumed  its  own  name;  it  included:  Andre 
Mangeot,  first  violin ;  Dorothy  Christison,  second  violin ; 
Rebecca  Clarke,  viola;  and  May  Mukle,  violoncello. 
John  Barbirolli  was  connected  with  the  ensemble  for 
several  years.  The  quartet  has  been  notable  for  the 
number  of  English  compositions  it  has  introduced  to 
European  audiences  and  for  its  phonograph  recordings. 

International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music, 
organized  as  a  result  of  the  International  Festival  held 
at  Salzburg  in  August,  1922,  by  a  group  of  the  younger 
Viennese  composers,  chiefly  pupils  of  Schonberg.  At 
this  preliminary  festival  seven  programs  of  chamber 
music  by  contemporary  composers  were  presented  in 
four  days.  Subsequent  meetings  under  the  tactful 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Dent  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  in  1923,  with  headquarters  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Contemporary  Music  Center  of  the  British 
Music  Society.  Mr.  Dent  acted  as  first  president,  with 
an  honorary  committee  consisting  of  Busoni,  Ravel, 
Schonberg,  Sibelius,  Strauss  and  Stravinsky.  An  in- 
augural conference  of  delegates  was  held  in  London, 
January  1923,  with  representatives  of  nine  nations  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  approved  a  constitution  and 
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elected  an  International  jury.  The  Society  now  has 
over  twenty  sections  organized  in  various  countries; 
each  national  section  may  have  two  representatives  with 
one  vote  at  all  international  meetings  and  invited  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  the  committee  which  de- 
cides the  choice  of  programs  at  all  festivals.  The 
festivals  are  held  annually  at  various  cities  (Salzburg, 
Venice,  Zurich,  Frankfort,  Siena,  Prague,  Geneva, 
etc.).  The  Society's  activities  have  been  designed  to 
be  an  annual  exhibition  of  all  that  is  most  interesting 
in  contemporary  music,  the  occasion  for  exchange  of 
ideas,  social  intercourse  and  wider  performance  of  con- 
temporary music.  It  does  not  attempt  to  be  representa- 
tive of  each  country,  but  only  of  the  best  contemporary 
music  has  to  offer  over  an  international  selection.  The 
programs  are  made  up  with  an  eye  to  balance,  which 
sometimes  excludes  better  works.  It  seeks,  as  well, 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  musical  forms  whose  marked 
nonconformity  requires  an  international  verdict. 
Though  not  tied  down  to  any  of  these  factors,  they  are 
present  and  exert  an  influence  upon  the  selection.  The 
United  States  section  of  the  Society,  founded  in  1923, 
functions  principally  to  discover  and  encourage  talent 
for  musical  composition  in  America,  and  to  send  works 
each  year  for  consideration  by  the  International  Jury 
for  presentation  at  the  next  festival.  It  also  published 
two  editions  of  a  catalogue  containing  the  works  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  American  composers,  including 
biographical  notes  and  dates  of  performance  and  publi- 
cation. This  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Claire  Reis,  who  re- 
cently (1937)  enlarged  the  catalogue  into  a  substantial 
volume  containing  the  names  and  works  of  several 
hundred  American  composers,  issued  with  the  Macmillan 
imprint.  The  works  of  many  American  composers,  in- 
cluding Copland,  Crawford,  Eichheim,  Gershwin,  Gil- 
bert, Gruenberg,  Josten,  Ruggles,  Sessions,  Sowerby, 
Wagenaar  and  Whithorne,  have  been  presented  at  the 
International  Festivals. 

International  Society  for  Furthering  Cooperation 
between  Composers,  a  society  founded  in  1933  by 
Richard  Strauss  to  take  the  place  of  the  German  section 
of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music 
(q.v.) ;  its  purpose  was  to  further  the  development  of 
new  music. 

International  Trio  (formerly  the  Modern  Trio), 
contemporary  English  trio  founded  in  1918  and  com- 
prising: Serge  Krish,  piano;  A.  Melzak,  violin;  and 
Livio  Manucci,  violoncello.  The  organization  toured 
the  United  States  in  1923. 

Internationale  Gesellschaft  fur  zeitgenossische 
Musik,  see  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music. 

Internationale  Musikgesellschaft,  see  International 
Musical  Society. 

Interrupted  Cadence,  see  Cadence. 
Interval,  the  difference  in  pitch  between  any  two 
tones,  or  the  space  between  and  including  these  two 
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tones.  The  range  of  simple  intervals  is  from  primes 
to  octaves.  In  the  major  scale  of  C  the  following  in- 
tervals occur  between  the  key  note  and  each  successive 
ascending  note :  Prime,  or  unison,  which  has  two  notes 
upon  the  same  staff  line,  C-C;  Second,  C-D;  Third 
C-E;  Fourth,  C-F;  Fifth,  C-G;  Sixth,  C-A;  Seventh, 
C-B;  Octave,  C-C.  Intervals  are  classified  as  being: 
Perfect,  which  is  the  quality  of  all  primes,  fourths,  fifths 
and  octaves;  Major,  the  quality  of  all  seconds,  thirds, 
sixths  and  sevenths ;  Minor,  any  major  interval  that  has 
been  contracted  a  chromatic  half  step ;  Diminished,  anv 
minor  or  perfect  interval  contracted  a  chromatic' half 
step,  and  Augmented,  any  major  or  perfect  interval  ex- 
panded a  chromatic  half  step.  Of  these  qualities,  the 
first  two  signify  diatonic  intervals  and  the  last  three  are 
chromatic  intervals.  The  grouping  of  intervals  into 
consonances  and  dissonances  is  as  follows :  perfect  con- 
sonances are  all  perfect  intervals ;  imperfect  consonances 
are  all  major  and  minor  thirds,  and  sixths ;  dissonances, 
which  usually  require  a  consonance  to  follow,  are  all 
augmented  and  diminished  intervals,  as  well  as  all  sec- 
onds and  sevenths.  Enharmonic  intervals  are  intervals 
that  sound  alike,  yet  are  written  differently;  for  ex- 
ample, the  augmented  fourth  and  the  diminished  fifth 
are  enharmonic.  An  interval  is  said  to  be  harmonic  if 
its  tones  are  sounded  simultaneously;  if  they  are 
sounded  successively  it  is  said  to  be  melodic.  Any  in- 
terval that  exceeds  an  octave  in  distance  is  compound, 
as  the  Ninth,  which  is  an  octave  with  a  second  added, 
the  Tenth,  which  is  an  octave  with  a  third  added,  etc. 
By  the  removal  of  one  or  more  octaves,  all  compound 
intervals  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple  form. 

In  the  Pasha's  Garden,  grand  opera  in  one  act, 
libretto  by  Henry  Chester  Tracy,  music  by  John 
Laurence  Seymour,  first  produced,  Jan.  24,  1935,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  The  story  is : 
fitienne,  a  young  Frenchman,  is  lavishing  attentions  on 
his  countrywoman,  Helene,  wife  of  the  Pasha,  and  they 
have  a  rendezvous  in  the  summerhouse  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  the  Pasha's  spacious  grounds,  fitienne  is  ardent 
in  his  love-making,  but  Helene  fears  lest  they  be  de- 
tected by  the  servants.  A  eunuch,  Zumbul  Agha, 
comes  near  the  summerhouse ;  Helene  hides  fitienne  in 
a  carved  chest,  thinking  they  will  soon  be  alone,  but 
the  servant  has  heard  their  voices,  and  refuses  to  leave 
until  the  arrival  of  his  master.  The  Pasha  comes  in, 
scoffs  at  the  eunuch's  suspicions,  and  orders  him  away. 
A  collation  is  brought,  and  the  chest  is  pulled  out  and 
used  for  a  table.  This  proves  a  tremendous  ordeal 
for  Helene,  who  somehow  retains  outward  composure, 
relating  the  legend  of  Pandora,  and  otherwise  attempt- 
ing to  divert  the  Pasha,  who  is  not  altogether  without 
his  suspicions.  The  chest,  however, .  is  not  opened,  and 
after  the  meal,  Helene  pleads  weariness  and  takes  her 
leave;  in  order  to  further  allay  the  suspicions  of  the 
Pasha,  she  hands  him  the  key  to  the  chest.  The  Pasha 
still  refrains  from  opening  the  chest,  but  calling  his 
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servants,  they  drag  it  into  the  garden  and  bury  it, 
after  which  the  Pasha  throws  the  key  into  the  pool 
and  departs. 

Intimo  (It.),  heartfelt,  with  emotion;  intimissimo, 
a  superlative  form  of  the  same. 

Intonare  (It.),  to  intone. 

Intonation,  the  production  of  tones  by  the  voice  or  a 
musical  instrument.  When  intonation  is  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  pitch  of  a  tone  it  is  said  to  be  true,  just, 
or  pure  if  the  tone  is  correctly  pitched ;  otherwise  it  is 
false,  impure  or  incorrect.  Any  instrument,  such  as 
the  piano  and  organ,  on  which  the  pitch  can  not  be 
altered  by  the  performer,  is  said  to  be  an  instrument  of 
fixed  intonation;  any  instrument  on  which  the  pitch 
may  be  changed,  such  as  the  violin,  is  called  an  instru- 
ment of  free  intonation. 

Intone,  intoning,  the  delivery  of  words  with  musical 
tones;  the  chanting  by  the  minister,  in  monotone,  of 
parts  of  the  Anglican  Church  service. 

Intrada,  an  instrumental  introduction  or  overture,  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  entrance  of  an  important  per- 
sonage or  a  procession,  or  as  a  prelude  to  a  drama. 

Intrepido  (It.),  bold,  daring;  intrepidamente,  boldly, 
dashingly ;  intrepidezza,  con,  with  boldness. 

Introduction,  a  preparatory  passage  to  a  musical  com- 
position ;  the  length  of  such  passages  may  vary  from  a 
few  chords  to  a  well-developed  and  extended  movement. 
Its  musical  value  in  the  symphony  and  the  sonata 
steadily  increased  from  the  Salomon  symphonies  of 
Haydn  to  the  symphony  in  A  major  of  Beethoven.  In 
later  works,  as  in  Tschaikowsky's  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
and  Brahms's  C  minor  symphonies,  the  introduction 
was  used  to  present  a  theme  that  might  be  included  not 
only  in  the  movement  to  follow,  but  also  in  succeeding 
movements. 

Introduzione  (It.),  introduction. 

Introit  (Lat.  introitus,  "entrance"),  an  antiphon  ren- 
dered at  the  beginning  of  the  mass;  in  the  Roman 
Church  the  singing  of  the  introit  was  formerly  accom- 
panied by  a  procession. 

Inv.,  abbreviation  for  inversion. 

Invention,  a  short  piece  in  free  contrapuntal  style, 
developing  one  motive  in  an  impromptu  fashion.  J.  S. 
Bach  wrote  thirty  inventions,  fifteen  being  in  two  parts 
and  fifteen  in  three  parts ;  the  latter  were  often  termed 
Symphonien. 

Invention  Horn,  a  European  instrument  of  the  horn 
family  invented  about  1760.  It  had  crooks  which  were 
attached  to  the  body  instead  of  to  the  mouthpiece. 

Inversion,  the  inversion  is  the  raising  of  the  lower 
note  an  octave  or  the  lowering  of  the  upper  note  an 
octave  in  reference  to  intervals.  When  inverted,  all 
intervals,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  perfect, 
assume  an  opposite  quality;  major  intervals  become 
minor;  minor  intervals  become  major;  augmented  in- 
tervals become  diminished  and  vice  versa,  while  perfect 
intervals  remain  perfect.  All  consonances  remain 


consonances  upon  inversion,  likewise  all  dissonances  stay 
dissonant.  The  inversion  of  a  chord  is  effected  by 
placing  its  third  or  fifth  in  the  bass ;  when  its  third  is  in 
the  bass,  it  is  said  to  be  in  first  inversion  and  is  termed 
a  chord  of  the  sixth.  When  the  bass  takes  the  fifth  of 
the  chord,  it  is  in  the  second  inversion  and  is  known  as 
a  chord  of  the  six-four.  In  seventh  chords,  the  first 
inversion  is  designated  as  the  chord  of  the  six-five;  the 
second  inversion,  with  the  fifth  in  the  bass,  is  a  chord 
of  the  four-three.  The  third  inversion,  with  the  seventh 
in  the  bass,  is  designated  as  a  chord  of  the  second. 
Ninth  chords  also  admit  of  inversion.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  inverted  counterpoint,  see  Invertible  Counter- 
point. 

Inverted  Cadence,  see  Cadence. 

Invertible  Counterpoint.  When  two  or  more  parts 
in  counterpoint  are  moved  below  or  above  each  other, 
the  counterpoint  is  said  to  be  invertible.  Double  coun- 
terpoint is  the  specific  name  for  invertible  counterpoint 
in  two  parts ;  triple  counterpoint  is  applied  to  invertible 
counterpoint  in  three  parts.  The  only  kind  of  double 
counterpoint  that  is  natural  is  that  of  inversion  in  the 
octave,  or  two  octaves.  The  usual  method  is  to  shift 
either  the  upper  part  an  octave  lower,  or  the  lower  part 
an  octave  higher  while  the  remaining  part  is  held  sta- 
tionary ;  this  process  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  good 
contrapuntal  writing.  When  one  part  is  transferred 
beyond  the  other  to  an  interval  other  than  the  octave, 
it  becomes  artificial  double  counterpoint,  since  this 
kind  of  invertible  counterpoint  can  be  determined  by 
careful  experiment  and  calculation. 

Invitation  to  the  Dance,  a  composition  originally 
written  as  a  piano  piece  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in 
the  summer  of  1819  at  Hosternitz,  and  scored  for  or- 
chestra by  Hector  Berlioz  as  a  Scene  de  ballet  twenty- 
two  years  later.  Berlioz  endeavored  to  make  the  tran- 
scription conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  Weber's 
work,  and  much  against  his  will,  the  director  of  the 
Paris  Opera  interpolated  it  into  the  1841  revival  of 
Der  Freischutz.  Another  transcription  for  orches- 
tra was  made  by  Felix  Weingartner  and  first  performed 
Jan.  30,  1896,  at  Berlin  by  the  Royal  Orchestra.  This 
transcription  is  freer  in  character,  and  an  extension  of 
the  original.  Weber  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  fiancee, 
interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  Andante  movement 
which  precedes  the  waltz.  The  bass  passage  with  which 
it  opens  is  the  gentleman  requesting  the  pleasure  of  a 
dance;  the  treble  passage  which  follows  is  the  lady's 
somewhat  hesitant  acceptance.  A  brief  dialogue  follows 
in  which  the  voices  can  be  clearly  distinguished;  then 
follows  the  delightful  waltz,  the  recurring  Andante  at 
its  conclusion  conveying  the  parting  scene. 

Invitatorium,  a  refrain  sung  by  the  choir  to  the  95th 
Psalm  at  the  opening  of  matins.  Although  the  In- 
vitatories  are  a  part  of  the  antiphonal,  they  are  fre- 
quently published  in  a  separate  book  together  with  their 
Psalms'  chants. 
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Invitatory,  any  antiphon  or  versicle  of  exhortation  to 
praise;  formerly  a  name  used  for  introit. 

Inzenga,  Jose,  Spanish  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Madrid,  June  4,  1828;  died  there,  July  1891;  pupil  of 
his  father,  the  Madrid  Conservatory  and  the  Paris 
Conservatory ;  teacher  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory. 
He  composed  zarzuelas,  wrote  a  treatise  on  accompani- 
ment and  made  a  collection  of  Spanish  folk  songs. 

lolanthe,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  first  produced  at 
the  Savoy  Theater,  London,  on  Nov.  25,  1882.  The 
story  is:  lolanthe,  a  fairy  banished  for  life  by  the 
Fair}-  Queen  for  having  married  a  mortal,  is  pardoned 
after  twenty  years  of  exile.  Her  son,  Strephon,  half 
fairy  and  half  shepherd,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Phyllis, 
a  shepherdess;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  her  guardian, 
will  not  give  his  permission  for  their  betrothal  because 
he  also  loves  Phyllis.  The  peers  meet  to  render  a  de- 
cision, and  although  Phyllis  protests  that  she  loves  only 
Strephon,  the  lovers  are  separated.  Strephon,  in  de- 
spair, seeks  the  aid  of  his  mother,  who  in  turn  asks 
for  the  help  of  the  Queen.  The  Queen  secures  Stre- 
phon a  seat  in  Parliament ;  meanwhile  Phyllis,  who  over- 
hears a  conversation  between  Strephon  and  lolanthe, 
believes  him  to  be  faithless,  and  becomes  engaged  to  two 
lords,  not  knowing  which  one  to  take.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor decides  to  marry  Phyllis  himself;  when  lolanthe 
hears  this,  she  declares  that  the  Chancellor  is  her  mortal 
husband.  When  the  Queen  hears  that  all  the  fairies 
have  married  peers,  believing  it  unwise  to  kill  them  all, 
she  decides  to  find  one  for  herself,  and  Phyllis,  finally 
convinced  that  lolanthe  is  Strephon's  mother,  is  happily 
reunited  with  him. 

Ionian,  see  Gregorian  Music. 

Ionian  Singers,  The,  contemporary  American  a 
cappella  choral  group,  of  which  the  personnel  includes : 
Harold  Dearborn,  first  tenor;  Albert  Barber,  second 
tenor;  Baldwin  Allan-Allen,  baritone;  and  Hildreth 
Martin,  basso.  They  have  toured  in  recital  and  been 
heard  over  the  radio. 

Iparraguirre  y  Palerdi,  Jose  Maria,  Basque  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  at  Villarreal  de  Urrechu;  died 
Zozobarro,  Apr.  6,  1881.  He  composed  popular  Basque 
songs,  one  of  which,  guarnikada  arbola,  became  a  sort 
of  Basque  revolutionary  folk  hymn. 

Iphigenie  en  Aulide  (Iphigenia  in  Aulis),  grand 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Du  Rollet  after  Racine's 
play,  music  by  Christoph  Willibald  von  Gluck,  first  pro- 
duced at  Paris  in  1778.  The  story  is :  Sailors  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  Greek  fleet,  riding  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Aulis,  are  waiting  in  vain  for  the  wind  to  blow. 
King  Agamemnon  is  held  responsible  for  this  because 
he  has  killed  a  stag  sacred  to  Diana,  and  the  wind  will 
not  blow  again,  according  to  Calchas,  the  soothsayer, 
unless  he  sacrifices  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to  the  divin- 
ity, therefore  the  King  stands  between  love  and  duty. 
Iphigenia  has  come  to  camp  against  his  wishes;  her 
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lover,  Achilles,  reproaches  King  Agamemnon  for  hav- 
ing declared  him  unfaithful.  The  people  call  for  a  sac- 
rifice, and  Achilles  tries  in  vain  to  rescue  Iphigenia* 
after  a  storm  envelops  the  victim  and  altar  in  sudden 
darkness,  Iphigenia  is  seen  riding  on  a  cloud  with  Diana 
the  goddess,  who  declares  that  Iphigenia  will  be  her 
priestess  elsewhere.  The  sails  of  the  ships  are  once 
more  filled  with  wind,  and  the  people  render  praise  to 
Diana. 

Iphigenie  en  Tauride  (Iphigenia  in  Tauris)  9  grand 
opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Nicolas  Frangois  Guillard, 
music  by  Christoph  Willibald  von  Gluck,  first  produced 
in  Paris  on  May  18,  1779.  The  story  is :  Iphigenia  dis- 
likes the  customs  in  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Tauris, 
where  all  strangers  are  offered  in  sacrifice.  She  dreams 
and  longs  for  her  brother  Orestes,  and  prays  for  help  in 
the  temple.  Thoas,  king  of  Scythia,  plans  new  sacrifices 
to  Diana,  using  the  prisoners  Orestes  and  Pylades  as 
offerings.  When  Iphigenia  hears  that  Orestes  has  been 
captured,  and  of  the  dreadful  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  her  father's  house,  she  plans  to  save  her  brother. 
Pylades  is  joyful  over  his  friend's  expected  deliverance, 
but  Orestes  declares  that  Pylades  must  also  be  saved; 
Iphigenia  gives  Pylades  a  letter  to  take  to  her  sister 
Electra,  and  Pylades  in  turn  resolves  to  save  Orestes. 
Iphigenia  announces  to  Orestes  that  she  is  his  sister, 
and  just  as  Thoas  demands  Orestes'  death,  Pylades  ar- 
rives. An  armed  band,  with  the  help  of  Diana,  drives 
off  the  Scythians,  and  Iphigenia,  the  Greeks  and  the 
priestesses  sail  away  from  the  land  of  Tauris. 

Ipo  (It.),  hypo,  in  ipofrigio,  hypophrygian. 

Ippisch,  Franzy  Austrian  composer,  violoncellist 
and  pianist,  born  Vienna,  July  18,  1883;  pupil  of  Rein- 
hold  Hummer,  Joseph  Hoffmann,  H.  Gradener,  and 
Franz  Schmidt.  His  compositions  include  songs,  in- 
strumental and  chamber  music  works. 

Ippolitow-Iwanow,  Michael  Michailovitch,  Russian 
composer,  born  Gatchina,  Nov.  19,  1859;  died  Moscow, 
Jan.  28,  1935.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  sang  in  the  choir 
of  the  village  church,  and  took  violin  lessons  from  a 
priest.  He  entered  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  in 
1876,  his  teacher  being  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  after  his 
graduation  in  1882  he  became  a  musical  figure  of  im- 
portance in  Tiflis,  where  he  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  and  directed  the  music  school.  During  this 
period  he  did  much  to  popularize  the  music  of  the  con- 
temporary school  of  Russian  composers.  In  the  midst 
of  arduous  duties  at  Tiflis  in  his  two  positions  and  as 
the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety, he  took  occasion  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Caucasian  folk  music,  devoting  particular  attention  to 
that  of  Georgia.  On  this  subject  he  became  an  eminent 
authority,  crystallizing  his  discoveries  in  an  interesting 
volume,  The  Georgian  Folk  Songs,  explaining  the  mys- 
teries of  the  music  of  Eastern  Russia,  and  containing 
many  examples  of  its  strange,  exotic  melodies.  As  a 
more  or  less  direct  result  of  his  investigations,  he  com- 
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posed  his  most  famous  work,  The  Caucasian  Sketches. 
This  is  a  most  important  work  from  the  historical  and 
musical  standpoint;  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  entire 
musical  world  to  the  fascinating  rhythms  and  tunes  of 
that  remote  section  of  the  vast  Empire.  Ippolitow- 
Ivanow  became  professor  of  harmony,  instrumentation 
and  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  on  the 
recommendation  of  Tschaikowsky ;  in  1899  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  opera  and  in  1906  he  succeeded 
Stafonoff  as  head  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Shortly 
after  the  revolution  he  was  made  president  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Composers,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving to  some  extent  the  musical  heritage  of  Russia. 
His  later  works  were  Mtsiri  and  the  Voroshilov  March, 
and  an  opera  called  The  Last  Barricade.  For  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union  he  was  awarded  the  Or- 
der of  the  Red  Banner  in  1934.  His  most  important 
works,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  are  Over- 
ture on  Russian  Themes,  Symphony  in  E  minor,  Ar- 
menian Rhapsody,  Coronation  Cantata,  Twelve 
Characteristic  Pictures,  and  the  operas  Ruth  and  Asra. 

Ipu,  an  ancient  Hawaiian  double  gourd  which  was 
either  hit  with  the  hand  or  pounded  upon  the  ground 
to  produce  a  different  tone. 

Ira,  con  (It.),  with  anger,  wrathfully. 

Iradier,  Sebastian  de,  Spanish  composer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  Sauciego,  Jan.  20,  1809;  died  Vitoria, 
Dec.  6,  1865.  He  composed  chansons  and  dance  music. 

Irato  (It.),  angrily,  wrathfully. 

Ireland,  Francis  (real  name  Francis  Hutcheson), 
Irish  physician  and  composer,  born  Dublin,  Aug.  13, 
1721 ;  died  there  in  1780.  He  composed  glees,  catches 
and  madrigals. 

Ireland,  John,  English  composer,  born  Bowden, 
Cheshire,  Aug.  13,  1879.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  London,  as  a  pupil  in  piano  of  Cliffe, 
and  in  composition  of  Stanford.  From  1901  to  1908 
he  composed  a  great  deal  of  music,  but  later  destroyed 
all  he  had  written  at  that  period  as  not  being  repre- 
sentative of  his  mature  style.  These  works,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  making  his  first  published  composi- 
tions definitely  mature.  His  earliest  works  which  he 
acknowledges  are  his  Phantasy-trio  in  A  minor,  and  The 
Songs  of  a  Wayfarer.  In  1917  Albert  Sammons  and 
William  Murdock  gave  the  first  performance  of  his 
second  violin  sonata,  a  work  which  met  with  world- 
wide approval.  Ireland's  style  is  fundamentally  diatonic 
although  giving  the  impression  of  being  chromatic,  due 
to  the  methods  by  which  he  enriches  the  harmonic  tex- 
ture. He  belongs  among  the  modern  composers  who 
do  not  entirely  dispense  with  orthodox  traditions.  His 
works  for  orchestra  include  A  London  Overture,  The 
Forgotten  Rite  and  a  symphonic  rhapsody,  Mai-Dun; 
his  chamber  compositions  include  a  phantasy  for  violin, 
cello  and  piano,  two  violin  sonatas  and  two  piano  trios. 
He  has  also  written  many  pieces  for  the  piano  and  more 
than  fifty  songs. 
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Irgang,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  teacher  and 
organist,  born  Schleswig,  Feb.  23,  1836 ;  died  at  Karls- 
ruhe in  1918;  pupil  of  Grell  and  A.  W.  Bach;  teacher  in 
Proksch's  School  at  Prague,  founder  of  a  school  at 
Gorlitz.  He  wrote  a  manual  of  harmony  and  composed 
piano  pieces. 

Iriarte,  Tomas  de,  Spanish  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Teneriffe,  Sept.  18,  1750;  died 
near  Cadiz,  Sept.  17,  1791.  He  composed  songs  and 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Irigoyen,  Bernardo  Manuel  de,  see  De  Irigoyen, 
Bernardo. 

Irion,  Yolanda  Mero,  see  Mero-Irion,  Yolanda. 

Iris,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica, 
music  by  Pietro  Mascagni,  first  produced  at  the  Teatro 
Costanzi,  in  Rome  on  Nov.  22,  1898.  The  story  is: 
While  the  rising  sun  proclaims  himself  God  of  Day, 
Iris,  daughter  of  blind  Cieco,  plays  in  the  garden. 
Entranced  by  her  beauty,  the  wealthy  Osaka  plans  to 
have  her  and  through  a  procurer,  Kyoto,  is  successful  in 
having  her  carried  off.  When  Cieco  asks  what  has 
become  of  Iris,  everyone  informs  him  that  she  has  gone 
off  to  Yoshiwara,  the  segregated  quarter  in  Tokio; 
believing  that  she  has  done  so  of  her  own  accord,  Cieco 
curses  her.  Iris,  for  whom  Osaka  pays  Kyoto  richly, 
is  sleeping  when  Osaka  enters.  The  rich  surroundings, 
her  garments  and  everything  in  the  room  amaze  and 
fascinate  her  when  she  awakens.  Frightened  by  Osaka's 
ardent  wooing,  Iris  repulses  him  and  he  calls  for  Kyoto 
to  take  her  away.  But  the  procurer  dresses  her  in 
transparent  raiment,  and  Osaka  is  even  more  impressed 
by  her  beauty.  Cieco  appears  and  calls  to  Iris;  when 
she  replies,  Kyoto  declares  that  she  is  his,  having  bought 
her.  Cursed  by  her  father,  Iris  throws  herself  from  the 
window  into  the  sewer  below ;  her  body  is  found  by  rag- 
pickers, who  fight  for  her  garments.  Just  as  life  is 
leaving  her,  Iris  sees  visions  of  Osaka,  Cieco  and  Kyoto. 
She  regrets  her  sad  fate,  while  her  one  friend,  the  rising 
sun,  The  God  of  Day,  opens  the  flowers  as  Iris  passes 
away. 

Irish  Bagpipe,  distinguished  as  the  only  bagpipe  with 
a  diatonic  scale. 

Irish  Folk-Song  Society,  an  Irish  association  for  the 
study  of  native  folk-music,  founded  in  1904. 

Irish  Music.  From  the  earliest  times  Ireland  has 
been  a  land  of  erudition  and  of  remarkable  artistic 
achievement.  Shiel,  a  5th  century  composer,  produced 
many  hymns,  and  his  Introit  Salve  Sancte  Par  ens  is  still 
included  in  the  Roman  Gradual.  Descant  or  organum 
is  referred  to  by  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  died  about 
875.  The  Roman  chant  was  first  introduced  at  Cologne 
by  St.  Helias,  an  Irish  monk,  in  the  year  1025.  The 
music  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  ancient  school  of 
harp  playing,  has  been  spoken  of  in  glowing  terms  by 
such  writers  as  Cambrensis,  Dante,  Galilei,  Bacon  and 
Spenser.  The  early  published  collections  of  Irish 
music,  usually  for  flute  or  violin,  give  no  adequate  idea 
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of  the  polyphonic  style  of  the  music  for  harp,  examples 
of  which  are  preserved  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere ;  these 
harps  had  strings  of  brass  or  some  other  metal,  ranging 
in  number  from  thirty  to  fifty-two.  Music  in  Ireland 
suffered  severely  during  the  incessant  wars  which 
raged  during  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries;  no  new  bards 
were  developed,  as  every  able-bodied  man  was  needed 
for  battle,  and  the  methods  of  the  great  masters  were 
forgotten.  There  had  been  many  famous  performers, 
but  they  had  gradually  passed  away  and  none  had  come 
forward  to  take  their  places.  The  military  authorities 
of  Great  Britain  naturally  pressed  heavily  on  the  necks 
of  the  bards,  who  were  usually  found  on  the  side  of  a 
revolutionary  element.  Among  the  celebrated  harpers 
of  the  golden  age  of  Irish  music  were  Rory  Dall 
O'Cahan  (mentioned  by  Scott),  Miles  O'Reilly,  William 
O'Conellon,  Denis  Hempson,  Echlin  Kane,  Owen 
Keenan  and  Arthur  O'Neill.  After  the  Hanoverian 
Succession  was  settled,  European  musicians  began  to 
visit  Ireland  and  the  traditions  of  Irish  music  were 
forgotten.  Later,  efforts  were  made  tending  toward  the 
revivification  of  the  school  of  Irish  harpists.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  "Contention  of  Bards," 
held  at  Bruree  between  1730  and  1750,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bunworth;  a  convention  of 
harpers  at  Granard,  organized  by  an  Irishman  from 
Copenhagen,  James  Dungan;  and  the  assemblage  of 
harpers  at  Belfast  in  1792,  when  the  promoters  engaged 
the  well-known  collector,  Edward  Bunting,  to  write 
down  the  music  as  performed.  Bunting's  work  re- 
sulted in  three  volumes  of  Irish  airs  being  published 
between  1796  and  1840.  These  contained  accurate 
drawings,  biographical  notes  and  over  a  hundred  tunes. 
The  last  named  convention  was  attended  by  ten  per- 
formers from  all  sections  of  Ireland ;  their  instruments, 
tuning  and  Irish  musical  vocabulary  agreed  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  These  conventions  led  to  the  important 
discovery  that  the  old  harpers  played  with  their  nails 
rather  than  with  the  fleshy  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  much 
valuable  information  about  the  old  scales  was  assembled. 
One  such  scale  of  unusual  interest  was  the  natural 
minor,  consisting  of  the  notes  of  the  modern  major 
scale  without  chromatic  alteration,  the  half-tones,  there- 
fore, being  between  2-3  and  5-6,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental scale  of  the  Greek  modes.  An  example  is  found 
in  the  fine  old  Irish  tune  Remember  the  Glories  of 
Brian  the  Brave.  Turning  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Irish  harp,  we  come  to  the  pipes.  The  Irish  bag- 
pipe was  blown,  like  the  Scottish  instrument,  by  the 
mouth,  but  the  later  bagpipe,  the  Uillean,  blown  by  a 
bellows,  became  very  popular.  The  bagpipe  is  scaled, 
in  C  with  a  two-octave  range  from  middle  C,  including 
all  the  semitones.  The  drone  consists  of  three  Cs  sep- 
arated by  octaves.  The  ancient  Irish  bagpipe  had  a 
shrill  and  war-like  tone;  it  still  exists,  but  the  harp 
is  almost  extinct  as  a  national  instrument.  These  fine 
old  instruments  have  been  superseded  by  the  violin  and 
flute,  which  are  cheaper,  more  easily  repaired  and  more 


portable.  Among  the  ancient  wind  instruments  we  find 
the  Beunbuabhal,  the  horn  of  a  wild  ox  or  buffalo ;  the 
Buinne,  a  primitive  oboe;  the  Guthbuinne,  a  bassoon* 
the  corn,  the  corne  pipe,  spoken  of  in  Chaucer;  the 
Stoc  and  the  Sturgan,  small  trumpets ;  and  the  Feadan, 
a  flute.  The  Irish  also  possessed  an  instrument  very 
similar  to  the  Turkish  "crescent,"  adorned  with  jingling 
bells,  and  called  the  Musical  Branch.  There  were  single 
bells  called  Clothra.  The  Tympan  was  not  a  drum,  but 
a  stringed  instrument  played  either  with  a  plectrum  or 
a  bow.  The  Ochttedach,  showing  in  its  name  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  conquerors,  was  an  eight-stringed 
psalterium.  In  vocal  music  certain  types  of  singing 
were  given  special  names.  The  "certan"  was  a  sort  of 
chirping  sound  by  female  singers,  the  "dordfiansa"  was 
warlike  singing  accompanied  by  clashing  spears,  and  the 
"cronan,"  from  which  we  have  our  word  "crooning," 
was  soft  singing  by  a  chorus,  with  the  melody  carried 
by  a  single  voice.  Among  the  Irish  dances  are  the 
planxty  or  pleraca,  many  types  of  jig,  the  reel,  the  horn- 
pipe, the  solo  dance,  the  country  dance,  the  rinnce  fada, 
the  trot,  and  the  "cake  dance."  With  the  exception  of 
the  works  of  Petrie  and  Bunting,  the  collections  of  tunes 
and  the  books  on  Eirean  music  are  far  from  reliable  as 
sources  of  authentic  information.  Every  occupation 
in  ancient  Ireland  had  its  appropriate  music ;  there  were 
tunes  for  the  milking  of  cows,  for  spinning  and  for 
ploughing.  The  characteristics  of  the  native  minstrelsy 
were,  in  originality  and  invention,  second  to  none  in  the 
history  of  folk  art. 

Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry.  The  Londonderry 
Air  or  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Percy  Grainger,  the  Australian  pianist,  for 
string  orchestra,  strings  and  horns,  and  also  for  chorus. 
Many  people  have  arranged  this  folk  tune  for  violin 
and  piano  (including  Fritz  Kreisler),  voice  and  piano, 
piano  solo,  etc.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  an  example 
of  perfection  in  melodic  construction,  and  has  been  used 
as  the  musical  setting  of  an  exquisite  ballad  by  Fred- 
erick Weatherly  entitled  Danny  Boy. 

Irmler,  Alfred,  German  composer,  born  Feb.  I,  1891. 
His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  Horspiel,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  piano  pieces,  and  children's  and  other 
songs. 

Irmler,  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  piano 
maker,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  u,  1790;  died  Leipzig,  Dec. 
10,  1857.  He  established  a  firm  at  Leipzig  in  1811, 
which  was  later  conducted  by  his  sons. 

Iro,  Otto,  Austrian  voice  teacher,  born  Eger,  Aug. 
10,  1890;  pupil  of  Guido  Adler.  He  has  written  on 
voice  problems. 

Iron,  H.  S.,  English  organist  and  composer,  born  at 
Canterbury  in  1838;  died  at  Nottingham  in  1905.  He 
wrote  organ  music. 

Ironico  (It.),  ironical. 

Irrgang,  Heinrich  Bernhard,  German  organist,  born 
Zduny,  July  23,  1869;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  8,  1916.    An 
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organ  virtuoso  of  the  first  rank,  he  composed  sonatas 
for  organ  and  songs. 

Irsen,  Heinz,  German  composer,  born  Cologne,  Feb. 
*,  1906.  He  has  composed  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
for  two  and  four  hands,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Iruarrizaga,  Father  Luis,  Spanish  organist,  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  in  Spain  in  Aug.  1891 ;  died  on 
Apr.  13,  1928.  His  compositions  include  a  mass,  organ 
works  and  vocal  music. 

Irving,  Kelville  Ernest,  English  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Godalming,  Nov.  6,  1878.  He  has  com- 
posed stage  music  and  an  arrangement  of  Schumann's, 
The  Almond  Tree. 

Isaacs,  Edward,  English  concert  pianist ;  born  Man- 
chester, July  14,  1881;  founder  of  Edward-  Isaacs 
Chamber  Concerts. 

Isaacs,  Lewis  M.,  American  composer,  born  New 
York  City,  Jan.  10,  1887;  pupil  of  Edward  MacDowell 
and  Dirk  Haagmans.  He  has  composed  the  ballet, 
Atalanta,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
songs,  anthems  and  a  pantomime  suite. 

Isaacson,  Charles  D.,  American  violinist,  music  critic 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  New  York  City, 
Nov.  9,  1891;  died  on  Feb.  16,  1936.  He  studied 
violin  with  his  father  and  other  teachers  and  became 
known  as  an  organizer  of  concerts  in  New  York,  as 
lecturer  for  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  as  radio  editor 
of  the  New  York  "Telegraph"  and  as  a  contributor  of 
critical  articles  to  musical  magazines.  He  introduced 
the  first  newspaper  radio  edition.  His  writings  include 
Face  to  Face  with  Great  Musicians  and  The  Simple 
Story  of  Music. 

Isaak  (Isaac,  Izac,  Yzach),  Heinrich,  German  con- 
trapuntalist,  born  about  1450;  died  at  Florence  in  1517. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  as  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  teacher  of  Lorenzo's  children. 
He  then  went  to  Rome  and  to  the  court  of  Maximilian 
I  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  known  as  "royal  symphon- 
ist."  He  was  one  of  the  most  important  composers  of 
his  period  and  a  pioneer  in  assigning  the  melody  to  the 
soprano  voice.  He  composed  motets,  part  songs  and 
twenty-three  masses. 

Isabeau,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Luigi 
Illica,  music  by  Pietro  Mascagni,  first  produced  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  June  2,  1911.  The  story  is:  King 
Raimondo  forces  his  daughter,  Isabeau,  to  ride  nude 
through  the  streets  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  youth, 
Folco,  gazes  at  her,  showers  her  with  flowers,  and 
sings  a  song  to  her.  The  mob  tries  to  kill  him,  but  he 
is  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  to  die.  In  spite  of  all, 
he  declares  that  he  only  gazed  at  her  as  one  would  at 
the  moon  and  the  stars.  Isabeau,  who  is  convinced  of 
his  purity,  goes  to  see  him  and  falls  in  his  arms.  While 
she  is  on  her  way  to  tell  her  father  of  their  love,  the 
mob  kills  Folco ;  when  Isabeau  hears  of  his  cruel  death, 
she  commits  suicide. 


Isabella,  La,  see  Giradeau,  Isabella. 

Isamitt,  Carlos,  Chilean  composer,  born  Nov.  8, 
1888. 

Isasi,  Andres,  Spanish  composer,  born  at  Bilbao  in 
1890 ;  pupil  of  Humperdinck.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
composers  of  the  modern  Spanish  school,  and  has 
written  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music, 
and  violin  and  piano  pieces. 

Iselin,  Ludwig,  i6th  century  lutenist. 

Isenmann,  Karl,  composer,  born  Gengenbach,  April 
29,  1839;  died  Illenau,  Dec.  14,  1889.  He  composed 
vocal  works. 

Iserlies,  Julius,  Russian  pianist,  born  at  Kishineff ,  in 
1888;  pupil  at  the  Kiev  and  Moscow  Conservatories 
and  teacher  at  the  Philharmonic  Conservatory  at  Mos- 
cow. He  has  composed  piano  music  and  two  symphonic 
poems  for  piano  with  orchestra. 

Ishag,  al-Mawsite,  Persian  singer,  lutenist  and  poet, 
immortalized  in  The  Arabian  Nights,  born  at  Mosul 
in  767 ;  died  at  Baghdad  around  850. 

Isham  (Isum),  John,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  about  1680;  died  in  June,  1726. 

Isidor  o£  Seville,  7th  century  musical  theorist  who 
believed  that  musical  sounds  could  not  be  reproduced 
by  any  form  of  exact  notation. 

Isidorus  (Hispalensis),  St.,  Bishop  of  Seville,  born 
in  Cartagena  about  570 ;  died  April  4,  636.  He  wrote  on 
music. 

Islancio  (It.,  same  as  slancio),  vehemently,  im- 
petuously. 

Island  of  the  Dead,  The  (Ger.  Die  Toteninsel)f  a 
symphonic  poem  by  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  composed  in 
1909  during  his  stay  in  Dresden,  and  inspired  by 
Boecldin's  famous  painting.  The  Russian  critic,  Ivan 
Narodny,  comments  on  it  as  follows :  "This  is  one  of 
the  most  forceful  of  Russian  instrumental  works  by 
living  composers;  in  it  the  composer  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  mood  and  mastered  the  eloquence  of  ultra- 
modern music.  In  variety  of  rhythm  and  especially 
in  the  masterly  disposition  of  the  orchestra,  in  which 
he  is  essentially  modern,  Rachmaninoff  has  achieved 
remarkable  results,  producing  a  tone-picture  which 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Russian  classicists." 

Isler,  Ernst,  Swiss  composer,  organist,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  Zurich,  Sept.  30,  1879.  He  has  com- 
posed choral,  orchestral,  piano  and  organ  works  and 
written  monographs  on  Attenhofer,  Reger  and  Hans 
Huber. 

Ismenias,  Theban  flutist,  reputed  to  have  paid  three 
talents,  or  about  $2500,  for  a  flute. 

Ismer,  Georg,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Ober-Tannhausen,  Feb.  25,  1875;  he 
teaches  at  the  Blind  Institute  in  Berlin.  His  com- 
positions include  choruses. 

Isnardi,  Paolo,  late  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
and  conductor. 
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Isnardon,  Jacques,  French  opera  singer,  writer  and 
voice  teacher,  born  Feb.  15,  1860;  pupil  and  teacher 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  He  sang  at  the  Comique 
and  wrote  on  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  at  Brussels. 

Isola,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Genoa  in 
1761.  His  compositions  include  operas,  church  music 
and  chamber  works. 

Isolde,  the  principal  female  character  in  Wagner's 
music-drama  Tristan  and  Isolde,  sung  by  a  soprano. 
Isolde,  princess  of  Ireland,  while  being  escorted  by 
the  Cornish  knight,  Tristan,  to  be  the  bride  of  his 
uncle,  King  Mark,  falls  in  love  with  Tristan;  see 
Tristan  and  Isolde  for  the  complete  story  of  this  music 
drama. 

Isometric,  isorrhythmic.  In  the  technique  of  po- 
etical forms,  any  foot  that  can  be  divided  into  two  parts 
which  have  an  equal  number  of  units  of  rhythm  is 
isorrhythmic.  Examples  are:  the  dactyl,  anapest  and 
spondee. 

Isori,  Ida,  Italian  operatic  and  concert  soprano  and 
vocal  teacher;  born  at  Florence  in  1875;  died  there  in 
1926. 

Isouard  (Isuard),  Niccolo  (called  Niccolo  de 
Malte),  Italian-French  composer  and  organist,  born 
Malta,  Dec.  6,  1775;  died  Paris,  Mar.  23,  1818;  pupil 
of  Amendola,  Sala  and  Guglielmi;  choirmaster  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at 
Leghorn  in  1795.  He  then  became  organist  at  Malta, 
and  choirmaster  to  the  Knights  there.  With  the  co- 
operation of  Rodolph  Kreutzer,  he  produced  in  Paris 
thirty-three  French  operas  and  operettas,  1799-1815. 
He  combined  simplicity  with  suave  melody  and  style. 

Israel,  Karl,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Hesse, 
Jan.  9,  1841;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Apr.  2,  1881. 
He  studied  at  Leipzig,  became  a  critic  at  Frankfort,  and 
wrote  two  bibliographic  works  on  music. 

Israel  in  Egypt,  oratorio  composed  by  Handel  in 
1738  to  a  text  by  Charles  Jennens  and  first  produced 
in  London  in  1739.  Handel  borrowed  much  of  the 
music:  twenty-seven  bars  of  a  serenata  by  Stradella 
were  transferred  in  toto ;  the  chorus  "Egypt  was  glad" 
is  a  complete  transference  of  an  organ  canzona  by  J.  C. 
Kerl;  and  six  movements  were  filched  from  a  manu- 
script headed  Magnificat  del  Rd.  Sigr.  Erba.  The  ora- 
torio is  dramatically  interesting  in  the  use  of  the  chorus 
as  protagonist. 

Isserlis,  Julius,  Russian  composer,  pianist,  and 
teacher,  born  Kischinev,  Nov.  8,  1888;  pupil  of  Puchal- 
ski,  Safonoff,  and  Taneieff.  He  composed  piano  and 
orchestral  works. 

Isserstedt,  Hans  Schmidt,  see  Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
Hans. 

Istar,  a  set  of  symphonic  variations  by  Vincent 
d'Indy,  dedicated  to  the  Orchestral  Society  of  the  Ysaye 
Concerts,  and  first  played  in  Brussels  on  Jan.  10,  1897, 
under  the  baton  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  It  was  conducted 
by  Theodore  Thomas  in  Chicago  on  Apr.  23,  1898. 
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The  variations  form  a  symphonic  poem  based  upon  the 
verses  on  the  title-page:  "Toward  the  immutable  land 
Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  bent  her  steps,  toward  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode  where  He 
entered,  toward  the  abode  whence  there  is  no  return. 
At  the  first  gate,  the  warder  took  the  high  tiara  from 
her  head;  at  the  second  gate,  the  warder  took  the 
pendants  from  her  ears;  at  the  third  gate,  the  warder 
removed  the  precious  stones  that  adorn  her  neck ;  at  the 
fourth  gate,  the  warder  took  off  the  jewels  that  adorn 
her  breasts;  at  the  fifth  gate,  the  warder  removed  the 
girdle  that  encompassed  her  waist.  At  the  sixth  gate 
the  warder  took  the  rings  from  her  feet  and  hands ;  at 
the  seventh  gate,  the  warder  removed  the  last  veil  that 
covered  her  body.  Istar  took  and  received  the  Waters 
of  Life.;  she  gave  the  sublime  Waters,  and  thus  deliv- 
ered the  Son  of  Life,  her  young  lover."  The  theme  of 
the  variations  is  not  heard  until  its  last  variation ;  each 
one  of  the  variations  represents  one  of  the  seven  stages 
of  Istar's  being  disrobed,  until  in  the  last  she  stands 
forth  in  the  "full  splendor  of  nudity."  D'Indy  also  com- 
posed a  dance  poem  on  the  same  subject,  which  was 
produced  at  Paris  in  1912. 

Istel,  Edgar,  German  composer  and  writer  on  music, 
born  Mayence,  Feb.  23,  1880;  pupil  of  Fritz  Volbach, 
of  Thuille  in  Munich  and  at  the  University  of  Munich. 
His  dissertation  in  1900  was  /.  /.  Rousseau  as  the  Com- 
poser of  "Pygmalion"  In  1913  he  was  lecturing  at 
the  Humboldt  Academy  and  the  Lessing  High  School 
in  Berlin.  In  1920  he  settled  in  Madrid.  His  books  on 
music  include  The  German  Christinas  Play  and  Its 
Rebirth  from  the  Spirit  of  Music,  1900 ;  Richard  Wag- 
ner in  the  Light  of  a  Contemporary's  Correspondence, 
1902 ;  Peter  Cornelius,  1906 ;  Origin  of  German  Melo- 
drama, 1906;  The  Comic  Opera,  1906;  The  Efflores- 
cence of  Musical  Romanticism,  1909;  The  Libretto, 
1914;  Richard  Wagner  as  an  Artist,  1910;  Modern 
Opera  Since  Wagner,  1914;  Paganini,  1914;  Revolu- 
tion and  Opera,  1919;  Book  of  the  Opera,  1919;  P. 
Cornelius's  Collected  Essays,  1905;  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann's Musical  Writings,  1907;  Hoffmann's  Musical 
Novels,  1910;  Poet  and  Composer,  1913;  Kreisleriana, 
1913,  and  Dittersdorff's  Autobiography,  1909.  He  has 
composed  operas,  comic  operas,  musical  comedies,  cho- 
ruses, part  songs,  overtures,  choral  works,  and  inci- 
dental music  to  plays  and  made  an  adaptation  of  Rous- 
seau's Pygmalion. 

Isterdael,  Charles  van,  Belgian  concert  violoncellist, 
born  Bergen,  May  22,  1878;  pupil  of  Gervais  and 
Jacobs.  He  founded  The  Hague  String  Quartet  in 
1918. 

Isuard,  Nicolo,  see  Isouard,  Niccolo. 

Isuardon,  Jacques,  singer  and  vocal  teacher,  born  in 
1860.  He  has  sung  in  Paris,  Milan  and  London. 

Ital,  Louis,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Jan.  28,  1878;  died  there,  May  21,  1929,  He 
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vas  the  conductor  at  the  Herrnfeld  Theater  in  Berlin, 
and  composed  operettas  and  dances. 

Italian  Chamber  Music.  There  is  concrete  evidence 
that  Italy  is  becoming  more  conscious  of  and  taking 
a  greater  interest  than  ever  before  in  chamber  music. 
The  love  of  music  expressed  in  small  towns  and  villages 
bv  brass  bands,  and  their  rivalry  for  excellence  of  per- 
formance, has  turned  to  a  form  requiring  less  transcrip- 
tion. Concert  societies  which  first  grew  up  in  the  chief 
centers  have  gradually  increased  in  number  among  the 
smaller  municipalities  so  that  over  four  hundred  such 
societies  exist  now,  each  providing  chamber  music. 
These  organizations  are  in  three  classes:  (i)  the  old 
societies  in  the  great  artistic  centers  such  as  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Cecilia  and  Philharmonic  Academy  at  Rome, 
the  SocietA  del  Quartetto  of  Milan  and  Naples,  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Bologna,  the  Amid  della 
Mitsica  in  Florence,  Ban,  Palermo,  and  Catania,  Pro 
Cultura  and  Gli  Amid  of  Turin,  and  societies  of 
Trieste,  Venice  and  Genoa  and  smaller  towns  which 
engage  first  class  talent.  These  are  generously  endowed, 
liberally  supported  and  receive  performances  of  world 
famous  virtuosi.  These  have  a  highly  critical  public 
and  usually  traditional  and  classical  programs;  (2) 
societies  whose  aim  is  educative  and  cultural  such  as 
the  Gruppi  Universitari  Musicali — eighteen  groups 
formed  among  university  students  such  as  the  Uni- 
versitit,  Popolare  of  Milan  with  its  own  Poltronieri 
Quartet t  the  Corporasione  dette  Nuove  Musicde  giving 
concerts  of  new  and  ancient  music  in  Rome,  Milan  and 
Palermo,  the  Ladies'  Lyceum  clubs  specializing  in  con- 
temporary music,  and  (3)  societies  of  limited  activities 
due  to  varying  factors.  The  Societd,  del  Quintetto  has 
toured  the  Continent  as  well  as  Italy.  The  Venetian 
Quartet  and  Trio  Bufaletti  made  a  South  American 
tour,  the  latter  upon  their  return  becoming  the  Trio 
Italiano  which  gives  concerts  in  principal  Italian  cities. 

Italian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Musical. 

Italian  Sixth,  see  Sixth. 

Italian  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  The  score  of  this  bears  the  date  Berlin, 
Mar.  13,  1833,  and  *s  ^e  result  of  a  visit  to  Italy  in 
1831.  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  first  performance 
from  manuscript  at  the  sixth  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  London,  on  May  13,  1833.  Mendels- 
sohn was  revising  the  symphony  between  June,  1834, 
and  the  end  of  1837.  The  first  continental  performance 
of  the  revision  was  conducted  by  Julius  Rietz  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert,  Leipzig,  Nov.  i,  1849;  the  score 
and  parts  were  published  in  Mar.,  1851,  The  only 
movement  giving  any  definite  suggestions  of  programis- 
tic  idea  is  the  Finale  which  is  marked  "Sdtarello"  and 
undoubtedly  inspired  by  a  Carnival  at  Rome,  described 
by  Mendelssohn  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  8,  1831. 

Italiana  in  Algeri,  I/,  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Angeld  Anelli,  music  by  Giacomo  Antonio 
Rossini,  first  produced  at  Venice  in  1813.  The  story 
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is:  Mustafa  has  tired  of  his  favorite  wife;  he  decides 
to  give  her  in  marriage  to  an  Italian  slave,  Lindoro, 
who  is  pining  for  his  sweetheart  in  Italy.  Haly,  or- 
dered to  abduct  a  new  favorite  for  Mustapha,  finds  a 
wrecked  vessel  on  the  shore;  on  board  are  Isabella, 
beautiful  sweetheart  of  Lindoro,  and  Thaddeo,  an  im- 
portunate suitor,  who,  when  they  are  captured,  poses 
as  Isabella's  uncle.  Isabella  is  brought  before  Mustafa, 
who  is  greatly  smitten  by  her  charms;  when  Elvira, 
former  favorite  of  Mustafa,  enters  with  Lindoro,  the 
two  lovers  immediately  recognize  each  other,  Isabella 
demands  that  Mustafa  abandon  his  plan  to  force  the 
"  marriage  of  Lindoro  and  Elvira.  As  soon  as  they  are 
alone,  Isabella  and  Lindoro  begin  to  plan  their  escape. 
Mustafa,  believing  Thaddeo  to  be  Isabella's  uncle,  gives 
him  the  duty  of  making  his  wishes  known  to  her.  Isa- 
bella goes  to  Mustafa's  apartment,  and  by  a  pre- 
arranged plan  she  summons  Elvira  and  others  into  the 
room.  They  explain  that  they  have  formed  a  secret 
order  which  they  invite  Mustafa  to  join.  He  is  de- 
lighted and  in  the  course  of  the  initiation  ceremonies, 
he  becomes  intoxicated.  While  he  is  in  a  stupor,  Isa- 
bella, Lindoro  and  Thaddeo  make  their  escape,  where- 
upon Mustafa  takes  Elvira  back  into  favor.  The  over- 
ture of  this  opera  is  a  favorite  with  concert  audiences. 

Italienne  (Fr.),  Italiano  (It.),  in  Italian  style. 

Iturbi,  Amparo,  Spanish  pianist,  younger  sister  of 
Jose,  born  at  Valencia;  pupil  of  her  brother.  At  fif- 
teen she  played  her  first  concert  at  Barcelona  and  was 
both  praised  and  encouraged  by  the  composer,  Grana- 
dos.  She  gave  her  first  recital,  in  1925,  and  later  a 
two-piano  recital  with  her  brother  in  the  Salle  Gaveau 
at  Paris.  She  made  concert  tours,  alone  and  with  her 
brother,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  Paris  she  was  soloist  with  the 
Lamoureux,  Pasdeloup  and  Poulet  orchestras.  She 
made  her  New  York  debut  with  the  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony at  the  Stadium  Concerts,  playing  with  Jose  and 
under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Smallens,  July  7, 
1937- 

Iturbi,  Jose,  Spanish  pianist,  harpsichordist,  and  con- 
ductor, born  Valencia,  Nov.  28,  1895;  pupil  at  the 
local  Conservatory,  of  Joaquin  Malats  at  Barcelona, 
and  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  from  which  he  gradu* 
ated  with  first  honors  at  .seventeen;  head  of  the  piano 
faculty  at  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva  for  four  years. 
He  abandoned  teaching  and  came  to  America  in  Oct., 
1929,  made  a  three  months'  tour  and  was  recognized 
as  a  sensation.  On  his  second  American  tour  in  1930 
he  played  seventy-seven  concerts  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  French  Government  made  him  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  his  services  to  French  music. 
He  has  toured  Europe,  India,  South  Africa,  South 
America,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Meanwhile  he 
studied  orchestral  scores  and  the  technique  and  inter- 
pretation of  great  conductors.  In  Mexico  City  in  1933 
he  stepped  from  the  keyboard  to  the  podium  and  con- 
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ducted  a  dozen  performances  culminating  in  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony.  Next  year  he  conducted  a 
permanent  Orchestra  Iturbi  of  one  hundred  men.  He 
has  conducted  Philharmonic  Symphony  Stadium  Con- 
certs, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1936,  he  went  twice  to 
South  America,  both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  He 
plays  the  music  of  the  modern  Spanish  composers  and 
is  an  ardent  enthusiast  for  American  jazz,  but  is 
especially  appreciated  for  his  piano  interpretations  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn.  During  the  1936-37  season,  Iturbi 
conducted  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  was  guest 
conductor  of  London's  British  Broadcasting  and  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras  and  of  the  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestras,  and  co-conductor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  second  transcontinental 
spring  tour,  besides  figuring  in  eight  broadcasts  of  the 
Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour.  Iturbi  has  given  his  sister, 
Amparo,  her  sole  piano  instruction.  They  have  often 
appeared  together  in  two-piano  performances,  notably 
at  her  sensational  debut  in  New  York  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  under  Smallens  at  the  Stadium 
Concert  of  July  7,  1937. 

Iturralde,  Cesareo  Bustillo,  see  Bustillo-Iturrdde, 
Cesareo. 

Itzel,  Kurt,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Berlin,  Dec.  29,  1886.  He  has  composed  operettas, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ivaldi,  Filippo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  Dec.  10,  1874;  pupil  of  Martucci 
at  the  Bologna  Lyceum  and  teacher  there  in  1911.  He 
has  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs  and  edited  piano 
classics. 

Ivanoff,  Michael  Michaelovitch,  Russian  music 
critic  and  composer,  born  Moscow,  Sept.  23,  1849;  died 
Rome,  Oct.  20,  1927;  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky,  Dubuc 
and  Sgambati;  friend  of  Liszt  in  Rome;  music  critic 
of  the  Novoye  Vremya  and  contributor  to  musical 
journals.  His  works  include  several  operas,  a  sym- 
phony, a  symphonic  poem,  songs  and  piano  pieces,  and 
writings  on  Russian  music  and  on  Pushkin  and  music. 

Ivanoff,  Michael  Michaelovitch  Ippolitoff.     See 

Ippolitow-Iwanow,  Michael  Michailovitch. 

Ivanoff,  Nikolai  Kusmitsch,  Italianized  Russian 
tenor  singer,  born  Poltawa,  Oct.  22,  1810;  died  Bo- 
logna, July  7,  1887;  pupil  of  Mme.  Fodor,  Bianchi  and 
Nozarri  in  Italy ;  intimate  friend  of  Rossini.  He  sang 
at  Naples  and  in  England. 

Ivanoff-Boretzky,  Michael  Vladimirovitsch,  Rus- 
sian composer,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Moscow,  June  26,  1874;  died,  Apr.  I,  1936;  pupil 
of  N.  S.  Klenowsky,  A.  Falconi  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
His  works  include  songs,  operatic,  choral,  piano  and 
chamber  music  works  and  books  on  the  history  of  mu- 
sic, Palestrina,  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 
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Ivanovici,  Rumanian  composer  of  waltzes,  Rumanian 
military-band  inspector ;  died  at  Vienna  in  1902. 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  opera  by  Nicholas  Rimskv- 
Korsakoff,  first  produced  in  1873,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  work  underwent  a  number  of  revisions  and 
achieved  its  final  form  in  Apr.,  1895. 

Iversen,  Bernhard,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  teacher,  born  Flensburg,  Jan.  26,  1881 ;  teacher  at 
the  Kiel  Academy.  He  has  composed  male  choruses. 

Iverson,  Julius  Christian,  American  bow  maker, 
born  Benson,  Minn.,  1892.  After  study  with  Williani 
Schroeder,  he  founded  his  own  business  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  His  bows,  modelled  after  those  of  the  younger 
Tourte,  are  among  the  best  made  in  the  United  States. 

Ives,  Charles  Edward,  American  composer,  born  at 
Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1874.  He  studied  music  with  his 
father,  a  trained  musician  who  had  done  much  experi- 
mental work  in  the  field  of  acoustics ;  also  with  Horatio 
W.  Parker  at  Yale  University.  The  experiments  as  a 
child  with  "off-rhythms"  have  resulted  in  a  series  of 
unusual  works  giving  evidence  of  great  originality.  His 
major  works  were  written  between  1906  and  1916;  he 
ceased  writing  during  the  World  War,  and  since  that 
time  has  confined  himself  to  songs.  Ives'  works  in- 
clude a  symphony,  an  overture  and  two  sets  of  or- 
chestral pieces ;  three  works  for  chamber  orchestra,  sev- 
eral major  choral  compositions,  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  a  string  quartet,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
songs;  a  private  edition  of  the  latter  was  printed  in 
1922. 

Ives,  Simon,  English  organist,  voice  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Ware  in  1600;  died  at  London  in  1662. 
He  collaborated  on  the  music  for  Shirley's  masque  The 
Triumph  of  Peace. 

Ivogiin,  Maria,  Hungarian  operatic  and  coloratura 
soprano,  born  Budapest,  Nov.  18,  1891.  While  study- 
ing at  Vienna  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Bruno  Wal- 
ter, who  secured  an  engagement  for  her  at  the  Mozart 
Festival  in  Munich  in  1913.  Richard  Strauss  selected 
her  for  the  part  of  Zerbinetta  in  the  first  performance 
of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  at  Vienna  in  1916.  She  sang 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  in  concerts  in  America. 
She  has  a  beautiful  voice,  with  a  coloratura  of  great 
neatness  and  brilliance. 

Ivry,  Paul  Xaver  Desire  <T,  Marquis  de  Richard, 

French  amateur  composer,  born  Beaune,  Feb.  4,  1829; 
died  Hyeres,  Dec.  18,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Hignard  and  Le- 
borne.  He  wrote  several  operas. 

Izac,  Heinrich,  see  Isaak,  Heinrich. 

Izard  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quartet, 
founded  in  1926.  The  personnel  includes  Constance 
Izard,  first  violin;  Dorothy  Churton,  second  violin; 
Mary  Stewart,  viola;  and  Margaret  Izard,  violoncello. 
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TACCHIA,  AGIDE,  Italian  orchestral  conductor, 
J  born  Lugo,  Jan.  5,  1875;  died  Siena,  Nov.  29, 
1032.  He  studied  at  the  Parma  Conservatory  and  the 
Liceo  Musicale  at  Pesaro,  in  1890  made  his  debut  at 
Brescia  as  a  conductor;  conducted  the  Milan  Opera 
Company  on  its  American  tour  in  1910-13,  and  later 
the  Century  Opera  Company. 

Jacchia,  Mario,  contemporary  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Venice.  Among  his  compositions  is  the  lyric  tragedy 
Stella  d'Oriente,  first  presented  at  Bergamo  in  1938. 

Jacchini,  Giuseppe,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century 
Italian  composer  and  'cellist.  He  played  at  St.  Pe- 
tronio,  Bologna,  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  and  composed  concertos  and  sonatas  for  'cello. 

Jaches,  Gallico  (Jacomo  Brennel),  middle  i6th 
century  Italian  organist  and  director ;  he  played  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

Jachet,  Buus,  Flemish  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Bruges,  probably  in  1505 ;  died  at  Vienna  about  1564. 
He  succeeded  Baldassare  da  Imola  as  organist  at  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral,  Venice,  in  1541,  later  became  or- 
ganist to  Ferdinand  I  in  Vienna.  His  works  include 
ricercari,  canzoni,  motets  and  songs. 

Jachet  (Jacquet,  Giachet,  Jaches,  Giaches)  de 
Mantua,  i6th  century  composer,  singer  and  conductor 
at  the  Cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  Mantua,  1527-1558; 
died  about  1559.  He  wrote  masses  and  motets. 

Jachimecki,  Zdzislav,  Polish  composer,  teacher, 
musicologist  and  conductor,  born  Lemberg,  July  7, 
1882;  pupil  of  Schonberg,  Adler  and  Hermann 
Gradener.  He  composed -vocal  and  orchestral  works, 
and  also  wrote  studies  on  Polish  music  and  musicians, 
among  them  a  treatise  on  the  influence  of  Italian  music 
upon  that  of  Poland. 

Jachino,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
San  Remo,  Feb.  3,  1887;  pupil  of  Hugo  Riemann.  His 
compositions  include  operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  work. 

Jack,  a  part  of  the  operating  mechanism  in  a  harp- 
sichord similar  to  hopper  in  the  action  of  a  piano.  It 
may  be  best  described  as  an  upright  piece  of  wood, 
located  at  the  end  of  the  key,  and  supporting  the  device 
by  which  the  corresponding  string  is  sounded. 

Jack,  Alfred,  Russian  saxophonist  and  composer, 
born  Petrograd,  Feb.  25,  1914.  He  studied  under  G. 
Bumcke  and  has  composed  saxophone  and  piano  music, 
and  dances. 

Jackson,  Arthur  Herbert,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1852;  died  London,  Sept.  27,  1881.  He 
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studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he 
won  several  prizes  and  where  he  later  became  a  profes- 
sor of  composition;  his  works  include  a  cantata,  an 
overture,  concertos  for  piano  and  for  violin,  masses 
and  other  church  music,  piano  music  and  part  and  solo 
songs. 

Jackson,  Edwin  W.,  igth  century  English  amateur 
pianist.  In  1866  he  published,  in  German,  an  interest- 
ing and  complete  manual  of  finger  gymnastics :  Finger- 
und  Handgelenk  Gymnastik  mr  Ausbildung  und 
.Starkung  der  Muskeln  fur  Musikalische  .  .  .  Zwecke. 
It  is  very  highly  regarded  and  has  been  translated  into 
English. 

Jackson,  George  K.,  English  organist,  born  at  Ox- 
ford in  1745 ;  died  in  1823.  He  came  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  1796  and  settled  at  Alexandria;  later  he  resided  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  Boston  musical  affairs,  becoming 
successively  organist  at  several  churches,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  organists  of  the  second  oldest  American 
musical  society,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Jackson,  John,  English  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  died  in  Mar.,  1688.  He  was  organist  at  Wells 
Cathedral  and  wrote  anthems  and  chants. 

Jackson,  John  Karl,  American  tenor,  music  director 
and  teacher,  born  Bardolph,  111.,  Aug.  23,  1875.  He 
studied  in  London,  Paris  and  Italy,  has  taught  and 
been  a  choral  director  and  lecturer.  His  compositions 
include  church  music,  choral  works  and  music  for  vio- 
lin, 'cello  and  piano. 

Jackson,  John  P.,  English  writer,  died  Paris,  Dec.  I, 
1897.  His  works  include  an  illustrated  handbook  on 
Wagner's  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs  (London,  1882)  and 
English  translations  of  Parsifal  and  Die  Meister singer. 

Jackson,  Leonora,  American  violin  virtuoso,  born 
Boston,  Feb.  20,  1879.  After  studying  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule,  she  toured  Germany  and  Scandinavia;  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1900,  she  played  one 
hundred  and  sixty  concerts  in  her  first  season.  She  has 
also  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  with  leading  European  and  American  organizations. 

Jackson,  Samuel  P.,  English  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Manchester,  Feb.  5,  1818;  died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
July  27,  1885.  In  New  York  he  was  organist  at  sev- 
eral churches,  a  well  known  teacher,  and  for  many  years 
music  proofreader  to  G.  Schirmer.  He  composed  sa- 
cred vocal  music  and  popular  Organ  Voluntaries. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  English  composer,  organist  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  about  1715;  died  Nov.  n,  1781; 
he  wrote  psalm  tunes. 


JACKSON,  WALTER— JACOBI,  KONRAD 


Jackson,  Walter,  i8th  century  Irish  composer,  a 
famous  writer  of  tunes  for  the  Irish  pipes.  His  melo- 
dies had  great  excellence  and  were  among  the  most 
popular  of  the  day  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Jackson,  William,  English  organist,  composer  and 
writer,  born  Exeter,  May  29,  1730;  died  there,  July  5, 
1803.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sylvester  and  Travers  and 
taught  at  Exeter,  where  he  was  organist  and  choirmas- 
ter. His  works  include  operas,  songs,  canzonets,  madri- 
gals, odes  and  church  music.  He  also  wrote  several 
essays  on  musical  subjects. 

Jackson,  William,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Masham,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  9,  1815;  died  Bradford, 
Apr.  15,  1866.  He  was  a  self-taught  musician,  organ- 
ist at  Masham  and  Bradford,  established  a  music  busi- 
ness, conducted  choral  societies,  and  composed  oratorios, 
cantatas,  sacred  music  and  songs. 

Jacksonville  College  of  Music,  an  independent  music 
school  established  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1923.  It  is 
fully  accredited  and  offers  courses  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  The  dean  is  Lyman  P.  Prior,  and  there  is  a 
children's  department  under  Florita  McCombs. 

Jacky,  Theodor,  Swiss  organist  and  composer,  born 
Berne,  Mar.  15,  1867.  He  has  composed  male  choruses 
and  songs. 

Jacob'  (called  Polonais),  lutenist,  born  about  1545 ; 
died  at  Paris  about  1605.  It  is  thought  that  he  may 
be  identical  with  Jakob  Reiss;  he  is  known  to  have 
taught  the  lute  at  Tours. 

Jacob  (of  Liege?)  medieval  theorist;  his  work  is  to 
be  found  in  Coussemaker's  Scriptores  II. 

Jacob,  Benjamin,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Apr.  I,  1778;  died  there,  Aug.  24,  1829; 
pupil  of  Willoughby,  Shrubsole  and  Arnold.  He  was 
organist  at  Surrey  Chapel  and  also  gave  organ  recitals 
and  conducted  oratorios ;  his  works  include  glees,  songs 
and  an  arrangement  of  the  Macbeth  music. 

Jacob,  Georges,  French  composer  and  organist,  born 
Paris,  Aug.  19,  1877 ;  pupil  of  A.  Guilmant  and  Widor. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  works  and  vocal, 
piano,  organ  and  chamber  music;  he  also  edited  old 
organ  music. 

Jacob,  Gordon,  English  composer  and  teacher,  born 
London,  July  5,  1895;  pupil  of  Stanford,  Boult  and 
Vaughan  Williams.  He  has  written  instrumental,  cho- 
ral, orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Jacob,  Giinther,  i8th  century  Bohemian  composer, 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Prague,  where  his  church 
music  was  published. 

Jacob,  Hendrik,  early  i8th  century  Dutch  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Amsterdam  about  1700.  He 
was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  copyist  of  the  works  of 
Hieronymus  and  Antonio  Amati,  his  reproductions  be- 
ing so  fine  as  to  make  identification  difficult.  He  used 
a  whalebone  purfling  and  his  instruments  possess  con- 
siderable value. 


Jacob,  Maxime,  French  composer,  born  Bordeaux, 
Jan.  13,  1906;  pupil  of  Milhaud;  he  has  written  or- 
chestral works,  a  comic  opera  and  numerous  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Jacob,  Nicolas,  French  violinist,  theorist  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Paris  in  1772.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ga- 
vinies,  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera  and 
wrote  motets  and  a  theoretical  treatise. 

Jacobetti,  Pietro,  i6th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Annico ;  was  a  priest  in  Ripatransone  and  wrote 
lamentations  and  other  sacred  music. 

Jacobi,  Frederick,  American  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  4,  1891.  He 
studied  music  and  composition  under  Rubin  Goldmark 
and  Ernest  Bloch  and  piano  with  Paolo  Gallico,  later 
went  to  Berlin  and  became  a  pupil  of  Paul  Juon.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  he  played  the  saxophone 
in  the  American  Army  during  the  World  War,  and 
then  settled  in  Northampton,  Mass.  He  has  been  an 
American  delegate  to  some  of  the  festivals  of  the  In- 
ternational Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  Elizabeth  Coolidge  Competi- 
tion of  1924  and  has  been  twice  awarded  the  prize  of 
the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music. 
His  String  Quartet  on  Indian  Theines  (1924),  derived 
from  material  he  gathered  from  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  was  selected  to  represent 
American  music  for  the  International  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music  at  Zurich  in  1926.  His  Indian 
Dances,  Nocturne  for  Flute  and  Small  Orchestra,  Eve 
of  Saint  Agnes  and  the  three  concertos  for  'cello,  for 
piano  and  for  violin  have  had  frequent  performances. 
His  vocal  works  are  almost  invariably  religious,  often 
liturgical,  and  have  been  frequently  used  by  synagogues. 

Jacobi,  Georges,  German  light  opera  and  ballet  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1840;  died  London,  Sept. 
13,  1906.  After  studying  under  Edward  and  Leopold 
Ganz,  De  Beriot,  Massart,  Reber,  Gevaert  and  Cheri, 
he  became  first  violin  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  organ- 
ized his  own  string  orchestra  and  also  conducted  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens,  and  at  the  Alhambra  Theater,  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  for  twenty-six  years,  during 
which  time  he  composed  a  hundred  and  three  grand 
ballets  and  divertissements,  many  subsequently  given  in 
other  capitals.  He  also  wrote  comedy  operas,  of  which 
The  Black  Crook  was  the  most  famous  and  successful. 

Jacobi,  Karl,  German  bassoonist,  born  at  Coburg  in 
1790 ;  died  there,  May  12,  1852.  He  was  musical  direc- 
tor of  the  court  choir  from  1833. 

Jacobi,  Konrad,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Mayence  in  1756;  died  Dessau,  July 
n,  1811.  He  was  director  of  music  at  the  national 
theaters  of  Mayence  and  Frankfort  and  of  the  court 
at  Dessau ;  he  wrote  concertos  and  solo  pieces  for  the 
violin. 
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JACOBI,  MARTIN— JACQMIN 


Jacobi,  Martin,  German  concert  baritone  and  com- 
poser, born  Schwetz,  May  17,  1864;  died  Munich,  Oct. 
24, 1919.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Volbach,  Tappert,  Hein- 
rich  Riemann  and  Schmidt;  his  compositions  include 
operas,  duets  and  songs. 

Jacobi,  Michael,  xyth  century  soldier,  composer, 
singer,  violinist,  lutenist  and  flutist ;  traveled  in  one  or 
another  of  his  capacities  across  Europe  from  Rome  to 
Denmark  and  Sweden ;  he  was  a  prolific  writer  of  songs. 

Jacobi,  Viktor,  Hungarian  operetta  composer;  born 
Budapest,  Oct.  22,  1883;  died  in  America  in  1921. 

Jacobi,  Wolfgang,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Bergen  auf  Riigen,  Oct.  25,  1894;  pupil  of  Fried- 
rich  E.  Koch;  his  compositions  include  instrumental 
and  orchestral  works,  and  songs. 

Jacobs,  Alois  Johann,  German  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Mommenheim,  Dec.  24,  1906 ;  he  has 
written  an  opera  and  a  Christmas  oratorio. 

Jacobs,  £douard,  Belgian  'cellist,  born  at  Hal  in 
1851.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gervais  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory, played  in  the  Weimar  orchestra,  became  a 
professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  played  the 
viol  da  gamba  in  concerts  of  early  music. 

Jacobs,  Emil  Friedrich  Rudolf,  German  writer  and 
music  librarian,  born  Gotha,  April  25,  1868;  he  has 
written  on  Beethoven,  Goethe  and  Varnhagen. 

Jacobs,  Karl  Eduard,  German  writer  and  music 
librarian,  born  Krefeld,  May  20,  1833.  He  studied  in 
Halle  and  Berlin  and  wrote  on  old  German  music  and 
musicians. 

Jacobs,  Max,  Rumanian  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
at  Brafla.  He  studied  violin  playing  under  Ovide 
Musin  and  theoretical  subjects  under  MacWhood  at 
Columbia  University,  and  in  1914  made  his  debut  as  a 
conductor  with  the  New  York  Orchestral  Society.  The 
Max  Jacobs  String  Quartet  existed  for  ten  years ;  he 
also  organized  the  New  York  Chamber  Symphony, 
which,  for  three  seasons,  played  small  and  rarely  per- 
formed works. 

Jacobs,  Walther,  German  music  critic,  born  Barmen, 
March  5,  1881.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Otto  Freiburg  and 
became  music  critic  for  the  Cologne  Zeitung. 

Jacobs  Bond,  Carrie,  see  Bond,  Carrie  Jacobs. 

Jacobsen,  Maxim,  Russian  violinist ;  born  Mitau, 
June  26,  1887.  He  studied  in  Riga  and  Petrograd,  and 
under  Hugo  Heermann  and  Marteau.  From  1922  to 
IQ33  he  taught  in  Boston,  Mass.,  later  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory  in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  a 
violin  method  and  one  hundred  technical  paraphrases 
on  Kreutzer's  Etudes ;  he  has  also  edited  violin  music. 

Jacobsen,  Sascha,  contemporary  Finnish  violinist 
and  teacher;  studied  in  Petrograd  and  New  York; 
among  his  teachers  were  von  Ende  and  Kneisel.  He 
made  his  debut  at  New  York  in  1915,  afterward  making 
many  tours  of  the  United  States;  his  first  Berlin  ap- 
pearance took  place  in  1925  and  extensive  tours  of 
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Europe  followed.  He  is  a  teacher  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  (New  York)  and  first  violinist  of  the 
Musical  Art  Quartet. 

Jacobsohn,  Simon  E.,  violinist,  born  Mitau,  Kurland, 
Dec.  24,  1839;  died  Chicago,  Oct.  3,  1902.  After  study- 
ing at  Leipzig  he  became  leader  of  the  Bremen  orches- 
tra and  of  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  in  New  York, 
later  teaching  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  and  in 
Chicago. 

Jacobson,  Joseph  George,  British  composer,  pianist, 
music  critic  and  teacher,  born  South  Africa,  Aug.  30, 
1875.  A  pupil  of  Dreyschock,  Scharwenka  and  Frie- 
denthal  in  Berlin,  he  made  his  debut  there,  and  after 
teaching  in  Johannesburg,  came  to  the  United  States. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano  works. 

Jacobsson,  John,  Swedish  composer  and  organist, 
born  Lofholmen,  near  Stockholm,  Apr.  2,  1835;  died 
Stockholm,  June  4,  1909.  He  was  engaged  in  a  music 
business,  and  after  studying,  became  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Stockholm  Synagogue ;  he  composed 
string,  orchestral  and  piano  music. 

Jacobsthal,  Gustav,  German  teacher  and  writer,, 
born  Pyritz,  Pomerania,  Mar.  14,  1845;  died  Berlin, 
Nov.  9,  1912.  He  studied  at  Strassburg  University, 
later  becoming  a  lecturer  and  professor  there ;  he  wrote 
technical  treatises  on  music  subjects. 

Jacobsz,  Hendrik  da,  Dutch  violin  maker,  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1629;  died  there,  1699;  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Girolamo  Amati.  He  was  the  finest  of  the 
Dutch  violin  builders  and  an  imitator  of  the  works  of 
Nicolo  Amati. 

Jacoby,  Georges,  German  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1840;  died  London,  Sept.  13, 
1906.  A  pupil  of  E.  and  L.  Ganz,  de  Beriot,  Massart, 
Reber,  Cheri  and  Gevaert,  he  became  leader  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  a  conductor  in  Paris  and  London ;  in  Paris 
he.  wrote  and  produced  seven  operas  and  operettas,  in 
London  more  than  a  hundred  ballets. 

Jacoby,  Heinrich,  German  writer  and  teacher,  born 
Frankfort,  Apr.  3,  1889.  He  has  written  treatises  on 
musical  subjects. 

Jacoby,  Wilhelm,  German  librettist,  born  Mayence, 
Mar.  8,  1855 ;  died  Wiesbaden,  Feb.  20,  1925. 

Jacopo  da  Bologna  (Jacobus  de  Bononia),  early 
Florentine  composer  of  madrigals  and  ballads  with  in- 
strumental accompaniment;  one  of  the  first  masters  of 
the  Florentine  Ars  nova  style. 

Jacotin  (Jacob  Godebrie),  Jacques  Godebrye,  or 
Jacobus  Godefridus,  Flemish  singer  and  contra- 
puntalist,  born  about  1445;  died  Mar.  24,  1529.  He 
sang  at  Notre  Dame,  Antwerp,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
renowned  composers  of  his  time;  his  works  include 
motets,  chansons  and  a  six-part  mass. 

Jacovelli,  Mercuric  of  Rieti,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  of  canzonetti,  lived  at  Rieti  in  1588. 

Jacqmin,  Frangois,  French  horn  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Rouen,  July  28,  1793.  He  played  in  the 
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orchestra  of  the  Opera-Comique  at  Paris,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  wrote  pieces  for  his  chosen  in- 
strument, also  a  horn  method. 

Jacquard,  Leon  Jean,  French  'cellist,  born  Paris, 
Nov.  3,  1826;  died  there,  Mar.  27,  1886.  He  studied 
under  Norblin  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he 
later  taught.  He  was  a  classical  player,  with  a  pure 
style,  good  intonation  and  great  correctness,  although 
somewhat  cold. 

Jacques,  Charlotte,  igth  century  French  pianist  and 
composer,  whose  one-act  operetta,  La  Veillee,  was  given 
in  Paris  in  1862. 

Jacques,  Edgar  F.,  English  organist  and  critic,  born 
at  London  in  1850;  died  at  Brighton  in  1906. 

Jacques  Gordon  String  Quartet,  contemporary 
American  string  quartet  composed  of  Jacques  Gordon 
and  John  Weicher,  violins ;  Clarence  Evans,  viola,  and 
Richard  Wagner,  violoncello;  all  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  they  have  given  a  cycle 
of  all  of  Beethoven's  quartets,  as  well  as  introducing 
many  modern  compositions. 

Jacquet,  Elizabeth  Claude  (married  name  Mme. 
de  la  Guerre),  French  composer,  born  at  Paris  about 
1666;  died  there,  June  27,  1729.  At  five  she  showed 
signs  of  talent  as  a  player  of  the  clavecin ;  presented  at 
court,  she  won  the  interest  of  Louis  XIV  himself. 
When  she  was  about  fifteen,  Mme.  de  Montespan  took  * 
the  responsibility  of  completing  her  education.  During 
a  sojourn  at  Versailles  a  pastorale  of  hers,  played  at 
the  Dauphin's  apartments,  so  pleased  Louis  XIV  that 
he  wished  to  hear  it  repeated  several  times.  In  her 
compositions  one  finds  the  pure  style  of  Lully,  with  a 
gracious  melodic  vein.  Her  pieces  for  clavecin  show 
subtle  harmony  and  refined  sentiment.  They  rank  with 
the  clavecin  works  of  the  school  of  Chambonnieres. 
Her  sonatas  are  among  the  best  that  the  imitators  of 
Corelli  had  produced  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  The  sustained  interest  which  marks  their  or- 
derly development  and  their  original  modulations  put 
them  on  a  par  with  similar  works  by  Couperin. 

Jacquot,  French  family  of  violin  makers  from  the 
17th  to  the  20th  century.  The  family  has  included 
twenty-seven  violin  makers,  of  whom  the  most  im- 
portant were :  Charles  Jacquot,  born  at  Mirecourt  in 
1804;  died  Paris,  1880.  He  studied  with  the  elder 
Nicolas,  had  his  own  business  at  Nancy  from  1827  until 
1854,  when  he  moved  it  to  Paris.  He  used  a  Stradi- 
varius  model,  and  made  instruments  comparable  to  those 
of  J.  B.  Vuillaume.  His  son,  Pierre  Charles  Jacquot, 
born  at  Nancy  in  1828;  died  in  1900,  succeeded  his 
father.  Etienne  Charles  Albert  Jacquot,  born  Nancy, 
Sept.  18,  1853,  son  of  Pierre  Charles  Jacquot,  learned 
his  profession  from  his  father,  made  fine  instruments, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  violin  making  in  Lorraine.  His 
son,  Fernand  Jacquot,  born  in  1884,  succeeded  him  at 
Nancy,  after  studying  with  Mougenot-Gauche. 


Jacubenas,  Vladas,  Latvian  composer,  born  Nov. 
23,  1903. 

Jaczynowska,  Katarzyna,  Polish  pianist,  born 
at  Kovno  in  1875 »  died  at  Warsaw  in  1920.  He  stud- 
ied under  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Leschetizky,  became 
popular  in  Poland,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in  1912 
became  a  professor  at  the  Warsaw  State  Conservatory. 

Jadassohn,  Salomon  (pseudonym  L.  Lubenau), 
German  teacher,  theorist  and  composer,  born  Breslau[ 
Aug.  13,  1831 ;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  i,  1902.  He  studied 
at  Breslau  with  Hesse,  Lustner  and  Brosig  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory,  with  Liszt  at  Weimar,  and  then  pri- 
vately with  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig.  In  1852  he  settled 
in  Leipzig  as  a  teacher  and  in  1866  became  conductor 
of  the  Psalterion  choral  society.  From  1867  to'  1869 
he  conducted  the  "Euterpe"  concerts  and  in  1871  was 
appointed  professor  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  composi- 
tion and  instrumentation  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
and  shared  with  Reinecke  the  honor  of  first  place  as 
theoretical  instructor  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was 
made  a  Royal  Professor  in  1893  and  was  a  member  of 
many  societies.  As  a  teacher  he  was  conservative  al- 
though not  illiberal.  His  important  theoretical  books 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  of  his  many 
compositions,  his  mastery  of  form  is  best  shown  in  his 
vocal  duets  in  canon  form.  He  also  wrote  choral 
works,  piano  music  and  symphonies. 

Jadin,  Georges,  i8th  century  French  bassoonist  in 
the  chapel  of  Louis  XV;  brother  of  Jean  Jadin. 

Jadin,  Hyacinthe,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Versailles  in  1769;  died  at  Paris  in  Oct.,  1800; 
son  of  Jean  Jadin.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hullmandel  and 
was  a  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  from  its  foun- 
dation in  1795.  He  wrote  piano  concertos,  other  piano 
music,  an  overture  and  chamber  music. 

Jadin,  Jean,  i8th  century  French  violinist,  pianist 
and  composer;  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  governor 
of  the  Netherlands  at  Brussels  and  later  received  a 
royal  appointment  at  Versailles.  He  wrote  instrumental 
music. 

Jadin,  Louis  Emmanuel,  French  opera  composer, 
born  Versailles,  Sept.  21,  1768;  died  Paris,  Apr.  n, 
1853;  son  °*  Jean  Jadin.  He  studied  under  his  father 
and  brother  and  in  1789  became  accompanist  at  the 
Theatre  de  Monsieur.  Three  years  later  he  organized 
the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale.  In  1802  he  succeeded 
his  brother  as  a  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory; 
later  he  conducted  at  the  Theatre  Moliere  and  from 
1814  to  1830  was  Master  of  the  Music-pages.  He 
wrote  forty  operas  and  operettas,  also  symphonies, 
overtures,  chamber  music,  piano  concertos,  other 
piano  music  and  collections  of  airs. 

Jadlowker,  Hermann,  Latvian  dramatic  tenor,  bom 
Riga,  July  5,  1878.  At  fifteen  ran  away  from  home  to 
escape  a  commercial  career.  After  studying  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  under  Gansbacher,  he  made  his 
debut  in  1899  at  Cologne.  He  then  sang  at  Stettin  and 
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at  Karlsruhe,  where  Emperor  Wilhelm  II  invited  him 
to  sing  in  Berlin.  He  was  very  successful  there  and 
in  Vienna,  after  which  he  came  to  New  York.  His 
American  debut  took  place  in  1910  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  in  Faust.  He  remained  there  for  three  seasons 
and  was  a  great  favorite;  he  created  the  chief  tenor 
parts  in  the  American  premieres  of  Konigskinder, 
Lobetanz  and  Le  Donne  Curiose.  Later  he  returned  to 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin. 

Jadoul,  Theodore,  Belgian  composer,  born  in  1848. 
He  studied  under  Ledent  at  the  Liege  Conservatory, 
where  in  1867  he  won  a  medal  for  piano  playing.  From 
1885  he  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  proselytizing  for 
the  young  Russian  school.  A  number  of  his  works 
show  the  Russian  influence. 

Jaeckel,  Robert,  Austrian  composer,  pianist,  oboist 
and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1896;  pupil  of  Josef 
Meyer,  R.  Baumgartel,  Stohr,  Mandyczewski  and 
Schreker.  His  works  include  orchestral,  operatic,  in- 
strumental and  chamber  music  works  and  songs. 

Jaeger,  Hertha,  German  piano  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  July  8,  1899.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Sonderburg,  Hermann  Scholtz,  Juon  and  Hindemith, 
and  has  written  chamber  music,  piano  music  (including 
works  for  four  hands  and  for  two  pianos)  and  songs. 

Jaeger,  Willy,  German  composer,  pianist,  organist 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Charlottenburg,  Dec.  28, 
1895 ;  pupil  of  Julius  Dahlke,  Alice  Ikle,  Arthur  Egidi 
and  Walter  Fischer ;  he  has  written  organ  and  choral 
works  and  vocal  music. 

Jaell,  Alfred,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Trieste,  Mar. 
5,  1832;  died  Paris,  Feb.  27,  1882;  son  of  Edward 
Jaell.  He  studied  the  violin  and  piano  with  his  father 
and  in  1843  made  his  debut  at  Venice,  after  which  he 
toured  almost  constantly,  earning  the  name  of  "le 
pianiste  voyageur."  He  visited  America  in  1852-54  and 
then  settled  temporarily  in  Paris,  Brussels  and  Leipzig. 
In  1856  he  was  made  court  pianist  to  the  King  of  Han- 
over. His  playing  was  marked  by  suave  elegance  and 
refinement  rather  than  by  any  great  force  of  energy. 
He  wrote  effective  piano  pieces  and  transcriptions  of 
Wagner. 

Jaell-Trautmann,  Marie,  German  pianist  and 
writer,  born  Steinseltz,  Alsatia,  Aug.  17,  1846;  died  at 
Paris  in  1925 ;  wife  of  Alfred  Jaell.  She  was  a  pupil 
of  Herz  and  after  her  marriage  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  his  travels.  She  composed  piano  music  and 
wrote  treatises  on  piano  technic  and  rhythm. 

Jaenicke,  Bruno,  contemporary  German  horn  player, 
born  at  Potsdam.  After  studying  theory,  violin,  piano, 
singing  and  the  French  horn,  he  made  his  debut  at  Des- 
sau, and  then  played  in  the  orchestras  of  the  Wiesbaden 
and  Freiburg  Operas  and  at  the  Munich  Wagner  Fes- 
tivals. Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1913,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  1919 
was  with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  since  1921  has 


been  solo  horn  player  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jaffe,  Moritz  (pseudonym  Morja),  German  com- 
poser and  violinist,  born  Posen,  Jan.  3,  1835;  died  Ber- 
lin, May  7,  1925.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Paris;  he 
wrote  operas,  a  string  quartet,  violin  music  and  songs. 

Jaffe,  Sophia,  Russian  concert  violinist,  born  Odessa, 
Feb.  26,  1872;  pupil  of  Auer;  made  successful  tours 
of  Germany. 

Jaffe,  William  Leonard,  German  violinist,  music 
critic  and  teacher,  born  Nuremberg,  Dec.  14,  1871. 
After  studying  at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory  under 
Schradieck,  and  at  the  Liege  Conservatory  under 
Cesar  Thomson,  he  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as 
music  critic,  teacher  and  concertmaster  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jagarte,  Manoel,  Spanish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  about  1796;  died  at  San  Sebastian  in  1819.  He 
wrote  a  requiem  and  an  opera. 

Jagdhorn  (Ger.),  hunting  horn. 

Jagel,  Frederick,  American  tenor,  born  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1897.  After  studying  under  Portanova  in 
New  York  and  with  Cataldi  in  Milan,  he  made  his 
debut  in  1924  at  Livorno.  He  was  acclaimed  in  Italy, 
where  he  sang  for  four  years,  appearing  in  Turin, 
Milan,  Rome  and  other  cities.  His  first  appearance  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  1927  was  triumphal,  and  he  has 
been  continuously  engaged  there  ever  since,  with  leaves 
of  absence  for  appearances  in  Chicago,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  elsewhere.  Faust,  Pollio,  Alfredo,  Cavaradossi  and 
Rodolfo  are  but  a  few  of  the  roles  in  which  he  excels. 

Jager,  Ferdinand,  German  tenor,  born  Hanau,  Dec. 
25,  1838;  died  Vienna,  June  13,  1902;  he  sang  in  Wag- 
nerian  operas. 

Jager,  Franz,  Austrian  tenor  and  composer,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1796 ;  died  Stuttgart,  May  10,  1852.  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  examples  of  the  "discovery"  of 
musical  talent,  having  been  a  poor  cobbler  who  was 
heard  singing  at  his  work  and  thereafter  received  in- 
struction from  a  famous  teacher.  In  his  day  he  was 
known  as  the  greatest  singer  in  Vienna ;  he  wrote  about 
twenty-five  songs. 

Jager,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  choral  com- 
poser, born  at  Brunswick  about  1840;  died  at  Geneva 
in  Oct.,  1882. 

Jager,  Herbert,  German  conductor,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Apr.  24,  1902;  pupil  of  Juon. 
His  compositions  include  an  orchestral  suite,  a  concerto 
and  pieces  for  two  pianos. 

Jager,  Johannes,  German  violoncello  virtuoso,  born 
Schlitz,  Hesse,  Aug.  31,  1748.  He  was  mostly  self- 
taught,  and  at  an  early  age  became  oboist  in  a  Dutch 
regiment,  at  which  time  the  horn  was  his  favorite  in- 
strument. He  then  had  advice*  from  Jommelli,  Seeman 
and  Deller,  and  played  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Stutt- 
gart as  a  'cellist,  later  becoming  solo  'cellist  at  Frank- 
fort and  court  chamber  virtuoso  at  Anspach-Bayreuth ; 
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he  made  long  tours  of  Europe,  visiting  London  in  1781. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  violoncellists  of  his  day. 
Schubert  speaks  of  his  powerful  imagination  finding  ex- 
pression in  his  sonatas  and  concertos,  and  of  his  power 
and  delicacy  of  expression. 

Jager,  Richard,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  1893;  pupil  of  Humperdinck. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  a  symphonic  poem  and 
chamber  music. 

Jager,  Robert,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Herges- Vogtei,  Thuringia,  June  27,  1869;  studied  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Among  his  works  are 
singspiels,  a  symphonic  fantasy,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Jager,  Trommet,  a  I7th  century  wind  instrument 
with  cylindrical  tubing  wound  in  many  turns,  like  the 
post  horn. 

Jagerchor  (Ger.),  hunting  chorus. 

Jahn,  Arthur,  German  concert  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Brandenburg,  June  2,  1877;  ne  is  head  of  the  or- 
chestral school  of  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Jahn,  Heinrich  Albert,  Swiss  writer,  born  Berne, 
Oct.  9,  181 1 ;  died  there,  Aug.  23,  1900 ;  he  published 
a  critical  edition  of  musical  writings  by  Aristides  Quin- 
tilianus. 

Jahn,  Otto,  German  musicologist  and  composer,  born 
Kiel,  June  16,  1813;  died  Gottingen,  Sept.  9,  1869. 
He  studied  at  Kiel,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  receiving 
his  degree  in  1831;  travelled  in  Copenhagen,  Paris, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  finally  settled  in  Kiel.  In 
1842  he  became  professor  of  archaeology  and  philology 
at  Greifswalde,  and  director  of  the  archaeological  mu- 
seum at  Leipzig  in  1847.  During  the  political  unrest 
of  1848-49,  he  was  dismissed  for  political  reasons,  and 
in  1855  became  professor  of  classical  philology  and 
archaeology  at  Bonn,  where  he  also  became  director  of 
the  university  art-museum.  He  retired  to  Gottingen 
in  1869.  He  was  an  important  writer  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  is  best  known  in  the  world  of  music  for  his 
exhaustive  biography  of  Mozart,  W.  A.  Mozart,  first 
published  in  four  volumes  at  Leipzig  in  1856-59.  A 
two-volume  edition  appeared  in  1867  with  portraits  and 
facsimiles;  a  third  edition  edited  by  H.  Deiters  in 
1889-91,  and  a  fourth  edition,  also  edited  by  Deiters, 
in  1905-07.  An  English  translation  was  made  by  Pau- 
line Townshend  in  1882.  This  work  is  of  great  value 
not  only  because  of  its  biographical  accuracy,  but  also 
for  its  description  of  the  status  of  music  as  an  art  dur- 
ing the  period  immediately  preceding  Mozart.  It  also 
contained  much  new  information,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  biographies  ever  written.  Jahn 
had  intended  to  treat  Beethoven  and  Haydn  in  similar 
fashion;  the  notes  he  had  collected  were  used  by  Thayer 
in  his  life  of  Beethoven,  and  Pohl  in  his  life  of 
Haydn.  He  also  wrote  many  fine  articles  on  other 
phases  of  music,  prepared  a  critical  edition  of  Bee- 
thoven's Fidelis,  and  wrote  some  part-songs  and  songs. 


Jahn,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  song  composer,  chorister 
director  and  conductor,  born  Hof,  Moravia,  Nov.  24 
1835;  died  Vienna,  April  21,  1900.  He  was  for  some 
years  director  of  the  Court  Opera  at  Vienna. 

Jahn,  Wilhelm  (Willi),  German  composer,  born 
Magdeburg,  Feb.  27,  1889;  he  has  written  songs  with 
lute  and  marching  songs. 

Jahn-Schulze,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born 
Mar.  4,  1862.  Among  his  works  are  orchestral  and 
piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Jahnig,  Max,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  June  I,  1866.  He  studied  under  S.  de 
Lange  and  became  'cellist  in  the  court  orchestra  at 
Stuttgart.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  large 
choral  work  for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra,  'cello 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Jahnke,  Zdzislav,  Polish  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Posen,  Feb.  9,  1895;  pupil  of  Petschinkoff  and  Mar- 
teau;  since  1927  he  has  been  director  of  the  State 
Conservatory  in  Bromberg. 

Jahns,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
writer  and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1809;  died 
there,  Aug.  8,  1888.  A  performance  of  Der  Freischuts 
aroused  his  interest  in  and  made  him  a  lifelong  adherent 
to  Weber.  He  studied  under  Grell,  Stumer,  Detroit, 
and  Horzizky,  and  became  a  singer  and  vocal  teacher. 
In  1845  he  founded  a  singing  society  and  in  1871  was 
made  Royal  Professor.  He  compiled  an  extensive 
Thematic  Catalogue  of  Weber's  works,  founded  on 
Kochel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart,  wrote  a  biography  of 
Weber,  and  composed  and  arranged  much  piano  music. 
In  1881  he  became  a  teacher  at  Scharwenka's  Conserva- 
tory in  Berlin. 

Jahrbuch,  see  Yearbook. 

Jahrbuch  der  Musikbibliothek  Peters,  see  Peters 
Yearbook. 

Jahrbuch,  Kirchenmusikalisches,  see  Yearbook  of 
Musical  Activities  in  the  Church. 

Jahrbiicher  fur  musikalische  Wissenschaft,  see 
Yearbook  of  Musical  Knowledge. 

Jahreszeiten,  Die,  see  Seasons,  The. 

Jahrow,  Emil,  German  church  music  director,  born 
Forst,  June  21,  1855. 

Jahrow,  Hubert,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Forst,  July  7,  1881 ;  son  of  Emil  Jahrow. 

Jahrow,  Kurt,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Forst,  June  4,  1883;  son  of  Emil  Jahrow;  he  has  com- 
posed dances. 

Jaime,  Ernest,  French  librettist,  born  about  1802; 
died  at  Versailles  in  1884. 

Jakabowski,  Eduard,  I9th  century  composer.  His 
Erminie,  a  musical  comedy,  was  first  produced  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  9,  1885,  presented  in  New  York  a  year  later 
and  subsequently  played  in  the  United  States  more  than 
two  thousand  times. 
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Jakob,  Friedrich  August  Leberecht,  German  com- 
poser cantor,  writer  and  editor,  born  Kroitzch,  near 
Liegnitz,  June  25,  1803 ;  died  Liegnitz,  May  20,  1884. 
He  wrote  quartets  for  male  chorus,  and  songs. 

Takov,  Gotovac,  Dalmatian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Split,  Oct.  n,  1895.  After  studying  in  Vienna 
and  Zagreb  he  became  an  opera  conductor  at  the  later 
place.  His  compositions  include  a  folk  opera,  stage 
music,  a  symphonic  dance,  choruses  and  songs  (some 
with  orchestra) . 

Takovlev,  Vassilij  Vassilievitch,  Russian  musicolo- 
gist, born  at  Moscow  in  1880.  He  studied  with  Ilinsky 
and  Sokolov  and  is  the  author  of  5*.  Tanejev. 

Jakubowski,  Samson,  Polish  composer,  born  at 
Kovno"in  1801 ;  he  wrote  for  the  xylophone,  an  instrur 
merit  very  popular  among  the  Tartars. 

Jala-Taranga,  a  set  of  porcelain  bowls  which  are 
filled  with  water  in  such  proportion  that  striking  them 
will  produce  the  Hindu  scale. 

Jaleo  (Span.),  a  moderately  slow  Spanish  dance  in 
triple  time  for  one  performer. 

Jalousieschweller  (Ger.),  the  "Venetian  blind" 
swell  of  an  organ. 

Jambe  de  Fer,  Philibert,  early  i6th  century  French 
composer  and  music  publisher,  born  at  Lyons;  died 
there,  Aug.  27,  1572  (in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  night 
massacre  of  Huguenots).  He  composed  psalms,  a 
motet  and  chansons,  and  a  method  for  flutes  and  violins. 

Jambor,  Eugen  von,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
May  14,  1853;  died  March  18,  1914.  He  studied  at 
the  National  Conservatory  in  Budapest  and  wrote  oper- 
atic, choral,  instrumental  and  chamber  music  works, 
arid  songs. 

James,  Bernice,  see  Pasqudi,  Bernice  de. 

James,  Dorothy,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Chicago,  Dec.  i,  1901.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Adolf 
Weidig  and  Gruenberg,  and  subsequently  became 
teacher  in  musical  theory  at  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  (Ypsilanti).  She  has  composed  Three  Sym- 
phonic Fragments. and  a  concert  arrangement  of  her 
one-act  opera  Paola  and  Francesca,  both  of  which  have 
been  given  by  Howard  Hanson  and  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  She  has  also  written  cham- 
ber music  and,  in  collaboration  with  Hamilton  Forrest, 
incidental  music  to  As  You  Like  It. 

James  I,  King  of  Scotland,  harpist  and  composer, 
born  at  Dunfermline  in  1394 ;  murdered  at  Perth,  Feb. 
21,  1437.  He  was  a  harp  virtuoso  and  an  excellent 
player  of  seven  other  instruments.  He  wrote  sacred 
and  national  songs  and  considerably  raised  the  standard 
of  Scottish  church  music. 

James,  Ivor,  English  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born 
London,  Oct.  12,  1882;  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music ;  later  became  a  professor  there.  As  'cellist  in  the 
English  String  Quartet  he  achieved  some  fame  as  an 
interpreter  of  -classical  chamber  music. 


James,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  died 
in  1745.  He  was  a  skillful  extemporaneous  player  and 
composed  a  few  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

James,  Philip,  American  composer  and  organist,  born 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1890.  He  studied  under 
Norris,  Goldmark,  J.  W.  Andrews  and  Elliott  Schenck 
and  became  well  known  as  an  organist  and  choral  con- 
ductor in  New  York.  He  has  given  recitals  at  Albert 
Hall,  London,  and  for  the  Bach  and  Handel  Society, 
Paris.  During  the  World  War  he  was  bandmaster  of 
General  Pershing's  band.  He  has  lectured  on  music 
and  is  now  a  professor  of  music  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. As  a  composer  he  is  chiefly  interested  in  orchestral 
and  choral  works.  His  compositions  for  orchestra  in- 
clude the  overture  Bret  Harte,  which  received  honorable 
mention  in  the  1937  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society 
Composers'  contest  and  was  given  the  Juilliard  Music 
Publication  award;  the  satiric  suite  Station  WGzBX 
won  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  orchestral 
award  in  1932;  he  has  also  written  an  Overture  in 
Olden  Style  on  French  Noels,  Judith,  a  ballet  with 
narrator  and  orchestra,  and  numerous  large  choral 
works. 

James,  W.  N.,  early  igth  century  English  flutist  and 
writer  of  several  works  on  the  flute. 

Jameson,  Frederick,  English  translator  and  amateur 
musician,  born  in  i839(?);  died  in  1916.  He  trans- 
lated the  complete  operas  of  Richard  Wagner  into  Eng- 
lish. 

Jamet,  Pierre,  contemporary  French  harpist  and 
teacher.  A  well-known  soloist,  he  has  toured  exten- 
sively in  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  appearing  with  leading  French  orchestras.  He 
founded  the  Instrumental  Quintette  of  Paris  and  is  a 
member  of  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Jan,  Karl  von,  German  musicologist,  born  Schwein- 
furt,  May  22,  1836;  died  Adelboden,  Switzerland, 
Sept.  3,  1899.  He  studied  at  Berlin  University,  later 
taught  in  Berlin,  at  Landsberg  and  at  Saargermiund. 
He  was  an  authority  on  ancient  music  and  wrote  many 
books  on  Greek  music  and  metric. 

Jan  (Latinized,  Janus),  Martin,  German  composer, 
born  at  Merseburg  in  1620;  died  at  Ohlau  in  1682. 
He  wrote  works  for  seven,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
two,  twenty-four  and  more  voices,  divided  into  as 
many  as  six  choirs.  His  name  was  famous  throughout 
Germany  for  his  remarkable  hymm,  Jesu  meiner  Seelen 
Wonne. 

Janacek,  Leos,  Moravian  composer,  born  Hukvaldy, 
July  3,  1854;  died  there,  Aug.  12,  1928.  ^His  father 
was  a  violinist;  at  the  age  of  ten,  Leos  became  a 
chorister  in  the  monastery  of  the  Austin  Friars  in 
Briinn,  at  the  same  time  studying  in  the  College,  and 
displaying  exceptional  talent  in  piano  and  organ  play- 
ing as  well  as  in  choir  directing.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  went  to  Prague  and  studied  organ  and 
theory  at  the  School  of  Organ-playing  there;  during 
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this  period  he  made  his  living  by  writing  articles  for  a  | 
musical  periodical;  severe  criticisms  of  the  concerts  at  ; 
the  Prague  Organ  School  got  him  into  trouble  with  the 
heads  of  the  institution.  Soon  afterward  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  Czechoslovakia  in  order  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  folk  music.  He  formed 
definite  opinions  of  the  effect  of  the  speech  of  the  peo- 
ple of  various  sections  on  their  folk  music,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  musical  expression  must  be  founded 
upon  the  positive  melodic  and  rhythmic  elements  of 
conversation;  this  original  idea  influenced  his  style  of 
composition.  After  a  trip  to  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  he 
settled  in  Brno,  and  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
musicians  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  1919  he  was  made 
director  of  the  newly  founded  Conservatory  of  Brno, 
where  he  acted  as  professor  of  composition  in  the  Mas- 
ter School.  He  did  a  great  service  to  his  country  by 
bringing  the  folk  music  to  the  attention  of  the  musical 
world.  In  1902  he  completed  the  opera  Jemifa,  the 
sketches  for  which  were  begun  twenty-seven  years  be- 
fore. It  was  first  performed  at  Brno  in  1904,  twelve 
years  later  it  was  heard  in  Prague,  and  fourteen  years 
later  in  Vienna,  becoming  Janacek's  best-known  work. 
His  unique  style  took  still  further  flights  in  succeeding 
orchestral  wo'rks  and  operas,  particularly  in  Taras 
Bulba  for  orchestra,  and  in  the  House  of  the  Dead,  ^an 
opera  after  a  novel  by  Dostoyevsky.  An  eminent  critic 
has  remarked  that  in  the  latter  work  "the  music  is  made 
to  say  and  do  terrible  things,  the  orchestral  texture 
being  like  a  strange  fabric,  dark  on  the  one  side  and 
garish  on  the  other,  woven  in  violent  contrast."  His 
musical  language  is  never  stereotyped  and  its  strong 
personal  note  is  always  varied  by  methods  and  nuances 
appropriate  to  the  subject  at  hand.  In  1928  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Heidelberg  Festival  commissioned 
Janacek  to  write  incidental  music  to  Schluk  und  Jan 
by  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  but  the  work  was  never  com- 
pleted. Janacek's  works  include  three  symphonic 
poems,  a  Sinfonietta,  five  operas,  a  piano  trio,  a  violin 
sonata,  a  string  quartet  founded  on  Tolstoi's  Kreutzer 
Sonata,  and  many  compositions  founded  on  native 
folk  songs  and  dances. 

Jancourt,  Louis  Marie  Eugene,  French  bassoonist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Chateau-Thierry,  Dec.  15, 
1815;  pupil  of  Gebauer.  He  was  a  professor  of  bas- 
soon at  the  Brussels  and  the  Paris  conservatories  and 
made  important  mechanical  changes  in  his  instrument, 
besides  writing  pieces  for  it. 

Jancovius,  Max,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Forst,  Apr.  10,  1850.  He  was  a  military  band- 
master and  orchestral  conductor,  and  has  written 
marches. 

Janequin,  Clement,  see  Jannequin,  Clement. 

Janet  and  Cotelle,  early  igth  century  Parisian  music 
publishers. 

Janetschek,  Alois,  Bohemian  c©mposer  and  writer 
on  -music,  born  Karlsbad,  Aug.  5,  1850. 


Janetschek,  Edwin,  Czech  composer  and  writer,  born 
Prague,  Sept.  2,  1882.  He  has  composed  choruses  and 
songs  and  written  a  history  of  the  German  singing  so- 
cieties in  Bohemia. 


Janetzke,  Ernst,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Driesen,  Feb.  7,  1867.  In  1896  he  founded  the  musical 
journal  Die  Tonkimst  in  Berlin. 

Janiczek,  Julius,  see  Hensel,  Wdther. 

Janiewicz,  Felix,  Russian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Vilna  in  1762;  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1848.  He 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  met  Haydn  and  Mozart,  also 
some  of  the  leading  Italian  musicians  of  his  day.  Later 
he  gave  concerts  in  France  and  England,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 
He  composed  violin  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Janina,  Olga,  contemporary  Russian  pianist,  teacher, 
composer  and  writer ;  pupil  of  Liszt.  She  has  composed 
for  her  instrument  and  has  long  taken  an  active  part  in 
Parisian  musical  life. 

Janitsch  (Janitzch),  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist, 
composer  and  conductor,  born  in  1753 ;  died  Burgstein- 
furt,  Westphalia,  Mar.  12,  1812.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Pugnani  and  became  famous  as  a  performer  and  a 
theater  conductor.  Although  his  works  were  much  ad- 
mired none  was  published. 

Janitsch,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  composer, 
double-bass  and  conductor,  born  Schweidnitz,  Silesia, 
June  19,  1708;  died  at  Berlin  in  1763.  He  studied  at 
Breslau  and  became  double-bass  in  the  chapel  of  Fred- 
erick II;  he  wrote  cantatas  and  chamber  music. 

Janizary  Music  (Ger.  Janitscharenmusik),  music 
for  brass  and  percussion  instruments  (triangle,  cymbals 
and  bass  drum).  Mozart  sometimes  used  the  Janizary 
music  with  its  Turkish  effects  (Entfuhrung  aus  dem 
Serai!*) . 

Janke,  Gustav,  German  pianist,  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  22,  1838.  He  studied 
at  Stern's  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  where  he  later 
taugBt.  His  works  include  studies  and  pieces  for 
piano,  church  music  and  songs. 

Jankewitz,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  organist,  pianist, 
vocal  conductor  and  composer,  born  Danzig,  Apr.  20, 
1 846;' died  there,  Nov.  7,  1897;  he  wrote  an  oratorio, 
organ  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  motets. 

Janko,  Paul  von,  Hungarian  experimenter  in  in- 
struments, born  Totis,  June  2,  1856;  died  Istambul, 
Mar.  17,  1919;  pupil  of  Schmitt,  Krenn  and  Anton 
Bruckner.  He  invented  a  curious  piano  keyboard  con- 
sisting of  six  banks  of  keys,  duplicating  each  other  in 
pairs  so  that  each  note  could  be  played  in  three  different 
places.  Chromatic  scales  were  played  by  striking  the 
successive  notes  each  on  a  different  keyboard  so  that  a 
tenth  on  the  new  keyboard  was  equal  to  an  octave 
stretch  on  the  old.  In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to 
promote  his  contraption,  it  found  no  permanent  favor. 

Janko  Keyboard,  see  Janko ,  Paul  von. 
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Jan  le  Coick,  see  Gallus,  Johannes. 

Jannaconi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Rome  in  1741 ;  died  there  Mar.  16,  1816.  He  studied 
under  Rinaldini  and  Carpani  and  succeeded  Zingarelli 
as  master  of  St.  Peter's.  He  is  noted  for  having  scored 
many  of  Palestrina's  works  (with  his  friend  Pisari). 
He  himself  was  a  distinguished  and  prolific  writer  of 
church  music,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Palestrina  type  of 
composers. 

Jannequin  (Janequin,  Jennekin),  Clement,  French 
or  Belgian  contrapuntalist .  of  the  i6th  century,  born 
supposedly  at  Chatellerault  about  1485.  He  was  prob- 
ably a  pupil  of  Josquin  des  Pres  and  was  an  imitator 
of'Gombart  as  a  writer  of  descriptive  or  program 
music.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  in  collections  of  the 
times.  His  best-known  works  are  chansons  in  four  or 
five  parts,  of  which  a  good  example  is  The  Battle, 
which  portrays  a  fight  near  Malegnano  in  1515. 

Janoske,  Felix,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Brieg,  Aug.  7,  1872;  died  May  29,  1928;  he  wrote 
male  choruses,  songs  and  musical  romanzas,  including 
Kantor  Kahnus. 

Janotha  Nathalie,  Polish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Warsaw,  June  8,  1856;  died  Haag,  June  9,  1932.  She 
studied  under  Joachim,  Rudorff,  Clara  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Weber  and  Bargiel.  After  her  debut  at  Leip- 
zig in  1874  she  became  court  pianist  to  William  I ;  she 
wrote  for  the  piano. 

Janowka,  Thomas  Balthasar,  Bohemian  organist 
and  musicologist,  born  at  Kuttenberg  about  1660.  Or- 
ganist at  Prague,  he  became  famous  as  the  compiler  of 
one  of  the  earliest  musical  lexicons. 

Jansa,  Leopold,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Wildenschwert,  Mar.  23,  1795 ;  died  Vienna,  Jan. 
24,  1875.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jehada  and  Zizius  and 
in  Vienna  of  Worzischek  and  Forster.  Later  he  be- 
came chamber  musician  to  the  Count  of  Brunswick  in 
Hungary,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  orchestra  in 
Vienna  and  director  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Because  he  played  in  London  at  a  benefit  for 
Hungarian  refugees  he  was  banished  and  thereafter 
(until  1868)  lived  in  London  as  a  teacher  and  concert 
player.  His  most  famous  pupil  was  Neruda.  As  a 
violinist  he  ranked  next  to  Bohm  and  Mayseder.  He 
composed  for  the  violin  in  many  forms,  but  although 
his  compositions  are  musicianly  they  lack  originality. 

Jansen,  Albert,  German  teacher  and  writer,  born 
Cassel,  Apr.  29,  1833.  He  studied  in  Tubingen  and 
Berlin,  and  wrote  a  book  on  J.  J.  Rousseau  as  a  musi- 
cian. 

Jansen,  F.  Gustav,  German  organist  and  writer, 
born  Jever,  Hanover,  Dec.  15,  1831 ;  died  Hanover, 
J^ay  3»  ig1^-  He  was  a  pupil  of  Coccius  and  Riccius 
in  Leipzig,  taught  in  Gottingen  and  was  organist  at 
Verden  Cathedral  with  the  title  of  Royal  Music  Direc- 
tor. He  wrote  several  books  on  Robert  Schumann  and 
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edited  his  letters;  he  also  composed  some  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Jansen,  Johann  Anton  Friedrich,  Danish  pianist 
and  composer,  born  in  Germany;  died  at  Milan  in  1827. 
His  works  include  sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  for  piano, 
chamber  music  and  pieces  for  wind  instruments. 

Janser,  Emil  Karl,  Swiss  violinist,  conductor  and 
song  composer,  born  Lachen,  Apr.  25,  1874.  After 
studying  at  the  Zurich  Conservatory  he  settled  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  founded  the  Springfield 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Janser  String  Quartet,  and 
the  Janser  Trio.  ~ 

J'Anson,  Edward  Popplewell,  igth  century  English 
violin  maker.  He  worked  at  Manchester  and  Leeds 
from  about  1840  to  1875;  wa$  one  of  the  finest  of 
English  nineteenth  century  makers,  but  examples  of  his 
work  are  very  difficult  to  locate. 

Janson,  Jean  Baptiste  Aime  Joseph,  French  violon- 
cellist and  teacher,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1742;  died 
Paris,  Sept.  2,  1803 ;  pupil  of  Berteau.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Paris  in  1766,  then  toured  Italy  and  northern 
Europe  before  becoming  'cello  professor  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory. 

Janson,  Louis  Auguste  Joseph,  French  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1749.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Paris  Opera  orchestra,  and  his  works  in- 
clude 'cello  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Janssen,  Bernard  H.,  German  composer,  born  Aug. 
31,  1862;  privately  instructed.  His  compositions,  more 
than  two  hundred,  include  instrumental  works,  songs 
and  ballads. 

Janssen,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Materborn, 
Aug.  26,  1894.  His  compositions  comprise  marches 
and  dances. 

Janssen,  Julius,  Dutch  composer,  music  director  and 
conductor,  born  Venlo,  Holland,  June  4,  1852;  died 
Dortmund,  Sept.  24,  1921. 

Janssen,  Nikolaus  Adrian,  Dutch  organist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Herzogenbusch,  Jan.  10,  1808; 
died  Gennup  (Holland),  Mar.  24,  1898;  wrote  on 
methods  of  choral  singing. 

Janssen,  Werner,  American  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  New  York,  June  i,  1899;  studied  theory  with 
Frederick  S.  Converse  and  piano  with  Arthur  Fried- 
heim.  He  turned  to  the  composition  of  popular  music, 
and  had  a  successful  career  as  a  composer  of  dance 
and  jazz  music.  In  1930  he  won  a  scholarship  to  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  remaining  there  three 
years.  While  in  Europe  he  conducted  symphony  or- 
chestras in  Berlin,  Budapest,  Helsingfors,  Riga,  Rome 
and  Turin.  In  Helsingfors  his  conducting  of  Sibelius' 
works  won  him  praise  from  that  master  and  a  citation 
from  the  Finnish  government.  In  1934-35  and  again 
in  1935-36  he  conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Concerts  for  several  weeks.  His  first  notable  orchestral 
work,  New  Year's  Eve  in  New  York,  written  in  the 
jazz  idiom,  was  introduced  in  1929.  Not  numerous, 
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his  compositions  are  rich  in  harmony  and  reveal  a  well- 
defined  sense  of  humor.  Other  works  include  Ameri- 
can Kaleidoscope  Quartet,  Louisiana  Symphony,  Wind 
Octet,  Obsequies  of  a  Saxophone  and  several  string 
quartets.  He  now  conducts  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Ernest  Schelling. 

Janssens,  Jean  Frangois  Joseph,  Dutch  composer, 
bom  Antwerp,  Jan.  29,  1801 ;  died  there,  Feb.  3,  1835. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  cantatas,  symphonies 
and  church  music.  He  went  insane  when  some  of  his 
Mss.  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Janus,  Martin,  see  Jan,  Martin. 

Januschowsky,  Georgine  von,  Austrian  dramatic 
soprano,  born  about  1859;  died  New  York,  Sept.  6, 
1914.  She  sang  in  many  German  cities,  was  dramatic 
prima  donna  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Germania  Theatre,  New  York. 

Japanese  Music.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  Japanese  music  was  developed  from  the  more  an- 
cient art  of  China,  reaching  Japan  by  way  of  Korea 
during  the  third  century.  After  the  conquest  of  Korea 
by  the  Japanese  Empress  Jingo,  musicians  and  instru- 
ments were  included  in  the  tribute  paid  to  Japan.  It 
is  known  that  during  the  succeeding  years  vast  num- 
bers of  expert  musicians  crossed  over  from  the  main- 
land, and  that  they  contributed  substantially  to  the  mu- 
sical education  of  the  budding  Japanese  civilization. 
Many  young  Japanese  were  sent  to  China,  the  seat  of 
oriental  learning,  and  to  Korea  toward  the  close  of  the 
6th  century;  their  special  purpose  was  to  acquire  pro- 
ficiency in  the  theory  of  Chinese  music.  Chinese  music 
became  thoroughly  established  in  Japan  by  imperial  de- 
cree during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mommu.  He 
had  a  gagaku  riot  or  musical  bureau,  attached  to  his 
household,  and  otherwise  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  foster  the  development  of  the  Chinese  art.  His 
court  orchestra  consisted  of  a  piccolo,  mouth  organ, 
flute,  gongs  and  drums.  In  the  year  935  a  special  com- 
mission was  sent  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
instruments  for  extending  the  possibilities  of  the  or- 
chestra. They  returned  with  the  Biwa,  a  sort  of 
theorbo,  and  with  the  Shakuhachi,  a  flageolet.  Thus 
Chinese  music  became  classical  in  Japan,  as  the  Chinese 
language  became  the  standard  and  official  language. 
The  priests  of  the  temples  of  Nara,  however,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new-fangled  notions,  and, 
inspired  by  the  Yamato  Damashi  or  Spirit  of  Old 
Japan,  they  retained  the  primitive  native  music  for 
their  religious  festivals.  The  chief  instruments  in- 
digenous to  Japan  were  the  koto  and  the  flute.  These 
instruments  provided  sacred  music  for  the  temples,  and 
from  it  is  descended  that  which  accompanies  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sacred  Treasures;  this  music  has  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  To  the  occidental  ear 
Japanese  music  sounds  extremely  exotic;  the  tinkling 
of  the  Samisen,  the  quaint  tunes  whistled  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  Koto  music  seem  quite  outside  the  realm 
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of  standard  music.    The  Koto  is  derived  from  the  Chi- 
nese Kin,  and  it  became  the  national  instrument  of 
Japan  early  in  the  I7th  century.    In  form  like  an  elon- 
gated dulcimer,  it  consists  of  a  slightly  convex  sounding- 
board,   on  which  thirteen  strings  are  stretched,  each 
having  its  own  movable  bridge.     It  is  six  feet  long, 
nine  inches  wide  and  three  inches  deep.     The  lower 
end  rests  on  the  floor,  and  the  upper  end  is  supported 
by  two  small  legs  which  raise  it  five  and  a  quarter 
inches.     The   strings   are   three   quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  pass  over  a  low  ridge  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  board,  the  bridges  being  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
high.    The  player  sits  on  his  heels  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  Koto,  with  the  finger-board  portion  of  the  strings 
to  his  right.     He  plucks  with  three  ivory  tswne,  or 
plectrums,  shaped  like  elongated  finger  nails,  attached 
to  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 
His  left  hand  is  engaged  in  pressing  the  strings  below 
the  bridges  in  order  to  raise  them  a  hall  or  a  full  tone. 
The  Japanese  scale  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese,  namely 
the  scale  of  Pythagoras — twelve  half-tones  arrived  at 
by  perfect,  untempered  fifths.     The  absolute  pitch  is 
F  sharp,  and  the  various  strings  of  the  Koto  are  tuned 
to  assorted  notes  of  the  half-tone  scale,  including  two 
unison  C  sharps.    The  intervals  between  the  pitches  of 
the  various  strings  range  from  a  half-tone  to  a  major 
third,  and  the  total  tuning  range  of  the  instrument  is 
a  sixteenth.    The  Samisen  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  spade,  and  is  a  guitar-like  instrument  with  three 
strings  stretched  over  a  belly  of  cat's  skin.    The  tuning 
differs  according  to  the  type  of  music  to  be  performed, 
either  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  two  fourths  or  two  fifths, 
the  object  being  to  get  as  many  open  notes  as  possible, 
for  both  technical  and  acoustical  reasons.    The  length 
over  all  is  a  little  over  three  feet.    It  is  played  with  a 
plectrum  eight  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and  three  and 
a  half  inches  broad  at  the  striking  edge.    The  Kokyu 
is  a  smaller  instrument  of  a  shape  similar  to  the  Sami- 
sen, with  four  strings,  of  which  the  upper  two  are 
tuned  and  played  in  unison.     The  usual  tuning  is  G 
sharp,   C  sharp,   F  sharp,   F   sharp.     The  Hichiriki, 
which  means  a  "sad-toned  tube,"  is  a  double-reed  in- 
strument,  about  seven  inches  long  with  an  internal 
diameter  tapering  from  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
than  half  an  inch.    In  regard  to  the  form  of  Japanese 
music,  we  may  mention  that  Japanese  melodies,  as 
exemplified  in  the  tunes  of  the  national  instrument,  the 
Koto,  are  not,  as  has  frequently  been  asserted,  with- 
out any  organization  into  periods  and  phrases.     The 
structure,  however,  is  much  less  rigid  and  angular  than 
that  of  occidental  music.  The  form  usually  amounts  to 
a  skeleton  or  outline.  There  are  two  classes :  the  Dan- 
mono  and  the  Kumi.     The  first  is  a  variation  form 
written  in  severe  style,  without  voice  part.    The  Daus 
or  "steps"  are  numbered  in  rotation  and  each  Dau  con- 
tains fifty-two  bars,   or  hyoshi,  except  that  the  first 
and  last  may  contain  fifty-four  and  fifty,  respectively. 
The  second  class,  the  Kumi,  has  a  voice  part  which  is 
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an  accompaniment  for  the  instrument  rather  than  the 
reverse.  The  stanzas  of  the  Kumi  are  called  Ufa. 
The  opinion  often  expressed  by  Occidental  musicians 
that  Japanese  music  is  unmelodious  has  been  refuted 
bv  a  careful  study  of  the  art  at  first  hand ;  the  same 
niay  be  said  of  allegations  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  major  and  minor,  and  that  it  has  no  harmony. 
Japart,  Jean,  a  contemporary  of  Josquin  des  Pres, 
singer  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  His 
compositions  include  fourteen  chansons. 

Japha,  Georg  Joseph,  German  violinist,  teacher  and 
concertmaster,  born  Konigsberg,  Aug.  28,  1835;  died 
Cologne,  Feb.  25,  1892;  pupil  of  David  and  Drey- 
schock  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  later  of  Singer 
and  Alard.  He  played  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra, 
Leipzig,  toured  Russia,  taught  in  Konigsberg,  organ- 
ized chamber  music  concerts,  appeared  successfully  in 
London,  led  the  Gtirzenich  Concerts,  Cologne,  and 
taught  in  the  Conservatory  there. 

Japha,  Louise,  see  Langhans,  Louise. 

Japsen,  Paul,  German  violinist,  music  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1843;  PUP*1  of 
Ferdinand  Laub  and  Franz  Kiel.  He  became  chamber 
musician  in  the  Berlin  Chapel  Royal,  and  his  writings 
comprise  valuable  articles  on  violin  technic. 

Jaques-Dalcroze,  6mile,  Austrian  calisthenist  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  July  6,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Fuchs, 
Bruckner  and  Delibes.  While  professor  at  the  Geneva 
Conservatory  he  worked  out  a  system  of  rhythmic  bod- 
ily movements  which  he  named  "eurhythmies."  At 
first  instructing  his  pupils  to  beat  time  with  their  hands, 
he  was  constrained  to  enlarge  and  expand  this  method 
to  include  movements  of  the  entire  body.  With  the 
aid  of  a  French  physiologist  named  Claparide  he  worked 
out  a  special  terminology  and  developed  his  idea  into 
a  pseudo-science.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Geneva  Conservatory  to  adopt  his  scheme,  he 
resigned  and  opened  a  school  6f  his  own  at  Helleran, 
near  Dresden.  His  principles  seem  to  have  had  con- 
siderable popular  appeal,  as  a  number  of  schools  were 
opened  shortly  thereafter  in  France,  Russia,  England 
and  the  United  States.  His  system  of  "Eurhythmies" 
is  also  said  to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  ballet. 
Besides  volumes  explaining  his  calisthenics,  his  works 
include  operas,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  songs, 
and  other  musical  compositions. 

Jarabe,  the  national  dance  of  Mexico,  very  popular 
in  flic  state  of  Jalisco.  This  lively  dance,  which  is 
written  in  6-8  time,  occasionally  in  3-4  or  2-4,  is  be- 
lieved to^have  been  originated  by  Andalusian  gypsies 
near  Cadiz.  It  is  danced  by  a  single  couple. 

Jarand,  Bernhard,  German  organist  and  church  mu- 
sician, born  Hanover,  Feb.  13,  1884. 

Jaray  Janetschek,  Stefan,,  Hungarian  composer, 
tea*er  ^d  choral  conductor,  born  Budapest,  Dec.  2, 
1868;  pupil  of  Koessler  at  the  Budapest  Conservatory. 
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His  compositions  include  dramatic,  instrumental,  and 
orchestral  works. 

Jarecki,  Heinrich,  Polish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Warsaw,  Dec.  6,  1846;  died  Lemberg,  Dec.  18, 
1918;  pupil  of  Stanislaus  Moniuszko;  wrote  songs, 
choral  and  operatic  works. 

Jarecki,  Tadeusz,  Polish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Lemberg,  Jan.  i,  1889;  P^pil  of  Henry  Jarecki, 
Niewiadomski  and  Tanieff.  He  conducted  operas  and 
orchestral  concerts  in  Poland,  and  then  went  to  the 
United  States,  where,  he  was  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  in  New  York.  His  com- 
positions include  the  orchestral  works  Three  Arias,  Sin- 
fonia  Breve,  the  symphonic  poem  Chimere,  the  sym- 
phonic suite  La  Foule,  a  Symphony,  a  Concerto,  Violin 
and  Piano  Symphonic  Suite,  chamber  music  and  choral 
works. 

Jarino,  see  ScarU,  Giuseppe. 

Jarmer,  Gottfried,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher. 
His  works  include  chansons  and  songs  with  lute  accom- 
paniment. 

Jarnach,  Philippe,  French  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Noisy,  July  26,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Risler  and  Lavignac 
in  Paris.  After  teaching  counterpoint  in  the  Zurich 
Conservatory,  he  took  up  further  study  with  Busoni, 
with  the  result  that  he  composed  a  string  quintet,  which 
first  attracted  attention  to  him  as  a  composer  of  sterling 
merit.  This  piece  was  performed  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing chamber  music  organizations  of  Europe.  He  re- 
mained a  close  friend  of  Busoni  as  long  as  the  great 
Italian  master  lived,  and  after  Busoni's  death,  Jarnach 
had  the  delicate  task  of  completing  an  opera  by  the 
deceased.  His  compositions,  particularly  in  the  larger 
forms,  are  mostly  of  polyphonic  character,  in  many 
cases  inclining  toward  austerity,  and  include  songs, 
piano  pieces,  a  sonata  for  violin  solo,  a  flute  sonata, 
chamber  music,  and  orchestral  works. 

Jarnefelt,  Armas,  Finnish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Viborg,  Aug.  14,  1869;  pupil  of  Wegelius  and 
Busoni  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory,  of  Becker 
in  Berlin  and  Massenet  in  Paris.  After  directing  in 
Viborg  and  Helsingfors,  he  settled  in  Stockholm  in 
1907,  and  conducted  the  opera  there.  He  is  considered 
a  representative  Finnish  composer  and  his  compositions 
include  pieces  for  orchestra,  for.  chorus  with  orchestra, 
pieces  for  male  choirs  and  songs.  His  Praeludium  for 
orchestra  has  been  popular  in  London  where  it  was 
played  at  a  Promenade  Concert,  as  also  was  his  or- 
chestral suite  from  The  Promised  Land. 

Jarnefelt,  Liva  (nee  Edstrom),  Swedish  operatic 
mezzo-soprano,  born  Vauersborg,  Mar.  18,  1876;  pupil 
of  J.  Gunther,  Koster  and  Gillis  Bratt.  She  made  her 
d£but  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Stockholm,  in  1897,  where 
she  has  remained  for  many  years. 

Jarnefelt-Palmgren,  Maikki,  Finnish  operatic  and 
concert  singer,  born  Joensuu,  Aug.  26,  1871. 
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Jarno,  Georg,  Hungarian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Budapest,  June  3,  1868;  died  Breslau,  May  25, 
1920.  After  conducting  at  the  Stadttheatre  in  Breslau 
he  settled  in  Vienna.  His  works  include  many  operas 
and  operettas. 

Jarnovic  (Giornovichi),  Giovanni  Mane,  Italian  vi- 
olinist and  composer,  born  of  Polish  parents  at  Palermo 
in  1745;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  21  f  1804;  pupil  of 
Lolli,  and  first  won  fame  in  Paris,  and  later  in  Berlin., 
Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Vienna  and  Lon- 
don. His  works  include  symphonies  and  string  and 
violin  music. 

Jaroff,  Serge,  Russian  voice  teacher  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Mar.  20,  1896;  studied  in  Moscow; 
founder  and  conductor  of  the  Don  Cossack  Russian 
Male  Choir  (q.v.). 

Jarosch,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  composer,  born  Ried, 
Dec.  12,  1903.  His  compositions  include  ballets,  cham- 
ber music,  and  orchestral  songs. 

Jarosy,  Albert,  Czechoslovakian  violinist,  born  at 
Orahovica  in  1883;  pupil  of  Nikisch;  professor  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Musical  Society  and  a  founder  of 
the  Modern  Violin  Institute  of  Paris.  He  has  given 
recitals  in  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  England. 

Jarvis,  Charles  H.,  American  pianist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Dec.  20,  1837;  died  there, 
Feb.  25,  1895.  He  appeared  in  public  when  seven, 
founded  the  Philadelphia  Quintet  Club,  conducted  or- 
chestral concerts  and  gave  historical  piano  recitals. 

Jarvis,  Samuel,  i8th  century  blind  English  organist 
and  composer,  died  at  London  about  1785;  pupil  of 
Dr.  Worgan.  His  compositions  include'  harpsichord 
and  piano  music. 

Jarvis,  Stephen,  composer,  born  in  1834;  died  at 
London  in  1880.  His  compositions  consist  of  chamber 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Jascha,  Oskar,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  June  4,  1881 ;  he  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory.  He  has  conducted  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Italy  and  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna.  His 
compositions  include  operettas,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Jaschka,  Johann,  Austrian  double-bass  player  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  4,  1881.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  pieces,  contra-bass  pieces,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Jaschke,  Hermann  Gustav,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  Dec.  12,  1818.  His  composi- 
tions include  violin  solos  and  piano  pieces  of  merit. 

Jaschke,  Paul,  German  choral  conductor,  born 
Bratsch,  Sept,  n,  1881 ;  died,  Aug.  n,  1929. 

Jaspar,  Andre,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Liege,  Dec.  18,  1794;  died  Angleur,  June  27, 
1863.  He  was  musical  director  at  the  Liege  Cathedral 
for  sixteen  years.  His  compositions  include  symphonies 
and  -other  orchestral  works,  church  music,  aiid  violin 
pieces. 


Jaspar,  Maurice,  Belgian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  June  20,  1870;  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  later  taught  piano.  He  has 
organized  chamber  music  concerts  for  piano  and  string 
quartet,  and  also  given  concerts  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  piano  sonata  and  piano  concerto.  His 
works  comprise  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Jassoy,  Erich  Kauffmann,  see  Kauffmann-Jassoy, 
Erich. 

Jatho-Verlag,  a  German  music  publishing  firm 
founded  in  Berlin  in  1916  by  Dr.  Karl  Hermann  Jatho, 
and  taken  over  by  Ries  &  Erler  in  1922. 

Jaubert,  Maurice,  French  composer,  born  at  Nice  in 
1900,  whose  Suite  Frangaise  was  given  its  world 
premiere  by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Vladi- 
mir Golschmann  conducting,  Nov.  10,  1933. 

Jauch,  Johann,  iSth  century  German  violin  maker. 
He  worked  at  Graz  about  1740,  and  then  went  to 
Dresden,  where  he  remained  until  1765.  His  instru- 
ments, modeled  after  Italian  patterns,  were  well  made 
and  important. 

Jauch,  Johann  Nepomuk,  French  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Strassburg,  Jan.  25,  1793;  pupil  of 
Spindler ;  opened  a  piano  school  in  his  native  city  and 
trained  miany  fine  players.  His  compositions  include 
concertos,  sonatas  for  piano  and  organ  pieces. 

Jauer,  Richard,  German  military  band  leader,  flutist 
and  march  composer,  born  Schoeningen,  Brunswick, 
June  25,  1901 ;  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Jauner,  Franz  R.,  Austrian  opera  impresario,  born 
Vienna,  Nov.  14,  1832 ;  died  Feb.  23,  1900. 

Jausions,  Dom  Paul,  French  musicologist,  born 
Rennes,  Nov.  15,  1834;  died  Vincennes,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A., 
Sept.  9,  1870.  He  joined  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  at 
Solesmes,  and  studied  the  Gregorian  Chant  under  Dom 
Gueranger  and  Dom  Pothier.  His  interpretation  of 
the  Gregorian  melodies  according  to  the  tonic  accent 
has  been  accepted  in  all  publications  of  the  Benedictines 
of  Solesmes,  and  is  explained  in  his  treatise  Melodies 
Gregoriennes. 

Javault,  Louis,  French  clarinettist,  flutist,  oboist, 
horn  player,  bassoonist  and  composer,  was  active  in 
Paris  early  in  the  igth  century.  His  works  include 
pieces  for  three  horns,  four  trumpets  and  trombone; 
sextets  for  clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  horn  and  two  bas- 
soons ;  trios  for  clarinet  horn  and  bassoon ;  and  quartets 
for  horns. 

Javurek  (Jawurek),  Joseph,  Czechoslovakian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Ledecz,  Sept.  21,  1749;  died 
at  Prague  in  1805.  He  was  musical  director  at  several 
convents  in  Prague  until  the  convents  were  suspended. 
His  works  include  concertos,  sonatas  and  other  pieces 
for  violin. 

Jaworsky,  Boleslav  Leopoldovitsch,  Russian  teacher 
and  theorist,  torn  1879;  PuPiJ  O:E  s-  Taneieff  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory ;  wrote  on  a  musical  system  based 
on  six  h^lf-tones. 
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jaw's 'Harp,  a  term  considered  by  some  to  have  been 
the  original  name  of  the  Jew's  harp. 

Jay,  J<>hn  George  Henry,  English  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Essex,  Nov.  27,  1770;  died  Lon- 
don, Sept.  17,  1849;  pupil  of  Hindmarsh.  The  majority 
of  his  compositions  were  piano  pieces. 

Jay,  Marian,  igth  century  English  violinist,  pupil  of 
E.  Saiiret  at  the  London  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
She  has  appeared  at  the  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Con- 
certs, made  a  tour  of  India,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce 'Busoni's  Violin  Concerto  to  English  audiences. 

Jazz,  the  name  of  modern  American  popular  dance 
music,  formerly  called  ragtime,  characterized  by  elabo- 
rate instrumentation  and  simple  but  striking  rhythms. 
A  number  of  serious  musicians,  both  European  and 
American,  have  created  music  which  either  considers 
jazz  seriously,  or  satirizes  it,  usually  good-naturedly. 
The  article  which  follows,  Jazz  in  Chamber  Music,  dis- 
cusses the  subject  at  greater  length. 

Jazz  in  Chamber  Music.  In  reviving  the  sponta- 
taneous  natural  art  of  improvisation,  jazz  introduces 
the  individuality  of  instruments  characteristic  of  cham- 
ber music.  This  individuality  had  heretofore  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  individual  melodic  lines  of  polyphony, 
but  the  individuality  of  instruments  in  jazz  is  empha- 
sized by  rhythmic  means.  The  curvilinear  conception 
of  polyphony  has  been  changed  by  jazz  to  angularity; 
the  mass  grouping  of  instruments  which  culminated  in 
Wagner's  orchestral  accompaniments  has  been  replaced 
by  an  acuter  sense  of  instrumental  identity  of  tone- 
color;  and  the  academic,  pretentious  sensationalism  and 
over-sentimentality  of  the  late  igth  century  was  re- 
placed by  a  sense  of  humor  expressed  in  burlesque, 
irony  and  comedy.  Chamber  music  has  employed  not 
only  the  moods  and  techniques  of  jazz  but  adopts  the 
dance  forms :  rag-time,  one-step,  fox-trot  and  "Blues." 
The  influence  of  jazz  upon  European  composers  has 
been  primarily  to  Mediterranean  races,  especially  in 
France  and  Italy.  Eric  Satie  employed  ragtime  in  bal- 
let, Debussy  shows  its  influence  in  Gollywog's  Cake- 
Walk.  Francis  Poulenc's  Rhapsodie  Nlgre  derives  its 
spirit  from  jazz  rather  than  merely  adapting  it.  Darius 
Milhaud  uses  jazz  elements  with  more  of  a  sense  for 
their  formal  abstract  values  in  both  chamber  works  and 
quartets ;  his  chamber  ballet  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  Toit  is  a 
pseudo-American  comedy  theme.  'Auric's  foxtrot  for 
chamber  orchestra  Adieu,  New  York,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  "the  healthy  vulgarization  of  art,"  while  Honeg- 
ger  uses  jazz  elements  with  .a  more  philosophic  signifi- 
cance. In  Italy  Alfredo  Casella  has  responded  to  the 
jazz  stimulus  and  has  likewise  adopted  its  forms,  as 
in  the  fox-trot  of  his  string  quartet  and  employment 
of  rag-time  rhythms  elsewhere  in  his  chamber  works. 
Germany  uses  jazz  elements  for  the  expression  of  its 
post-war  pessimism.  Hindemith's  Kammermusik  op. 
24,  No.  i,  entitled  1921  and  his  suite  1922  with  its  March, 
Shimmy,  Boston  and  Ragtime  both  use  the  most  blatant 
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elements  of  jazz.  Igor  Stravinsky  uses  ragtime  and 
jazz  as  sources  of  abstract  innovations  in  rhythmic  de- 
signs and  musical  tonal  patterns ;  the  angularity  of  jazz 
becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  dances  from  L'His- 
toire  du  Soldat,  the  Tango-Valse-Ragtime  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Ragtime  for  eleven  instruments.  In  Great 
Britain  jazz  entered  music  more  reluctantly;  Arthur 
Bliss'  concerto  for  tenor,  piano  and  percussion  and  his 
Rout  for  voice  and  chamber  orchestra  show  the  influ- 
ence, however,  and  Goossens'  Fantasie  can  be  related 
to  jazz  through  its  syncopated  features.  Ernst  Krenek, 
the  Czechoslovakian  composer,  has  produced  a  jazz 
opera,  Jonny  spielt  auf,  and  the  Russian-American 
George  Edwards  produced  a  jazz  operetta  in  Vienna. 
In  America,  jazz  has  been  most  naturally  exploited. 
Frederick  Jacobi's  quartets,  Carpenter's  jazz-ballets, 
Krazy-Kat  and  Skyscrapers,  and  later  chamber  works, 
Gruenberg's  The  Daniel  Jazz  for  tenor  and  chamber 
orchestra  blending  syncopations,  rhythmic  patterns  and 
timbres  from  jazz,  and  his  Polychromes  broadening 
jazz  to  more  epic  patterns  of  conception,  and  Emerson 
Whithorne's  Saturday's  Child  employing  jazz  to  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  the  present  day  negro  trans- 
planted from  Africa :  all  these  are  the  earlier  and  more 
conscious  jazz.  Gershwin  carried  on  the  tradition  of 
Gruenberg  in  his  opera  Porgy  and  Bess,  and  Aaron 
Copland  has  incorporated  jazz  into  his  most  natural 
means  of  expression.  Edgar  Varese's  lonisation  for 
percussion  orchestra  is  a  symphony  of  purely  rhythmic 
motives  developed  in  a  striking  and  serious  manner 
through  a  tremendously  limited  medium. 

Jeaffreson,  Rosa,  see  Newmarch,  Rosa  Harriet. 

Jeager,  Hans,  German  violin  maker,  born  in  1858. 
After  serving  his  apprenticeship  with  Ludwig  Glaesel, 
he  founded  his  own  business  at  Markneukirchen  in 
1885.  He  also  worked  in  other  countries,  and  makes 
fine  instruments  which  are  popular  in  Germany. 

Jean-Aubry,  G.,  French  musicologist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Havre,  Aug.  13,  1882;  editor  of  English 
music  magazine,  The  Chest man;  author  of  French 
Music  of  Today. 

Jean,  Duke  of  Braine,  French  troubadour  and  chan- 
son composer,  died  1239. 

Jean  de  Cleve,  see  Cleve,  Jean  de. 

Jean  de  Neuvellois  de  Neuville,  I7th  century 
French  troubadour  and  composer. 

Jean  le  Cocq,  see  Gdlus,  Johannes. 

Jeannin,  Dom  Jules  Cecilien,  French  organist  and 
musicologist,  born  Marseilles,  Feb.  6,  1886 ;  died  Feb. 
IS>  3C933j  studied  in  Marseilles;  contributed  studies  on 
early  choral  music. 

Jeanson,  Bo  Gunnar,  Swedish  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Gothenburg,  Oct.  10,  1898; 
studied  with  L.  Lundberg,  A.  Hallen,  and  E.  Ellberg; 
wrote  on  music  history-. 

•  Jebb,  Rev.  John,  Irish  canon  and  writer  on  church 
music,  born  at  Dublin;  died  Peterstow,  Jan.  8,  1886, 


Jedliczka,  Ernst,  Russian  teacher  of  music,  born 
Pultava,  South  Russia,  June  5,  1855 ;  died  Berlin,  Aug. 
3,  1904;  pupil  of  his  father,  and  then  of  Nicolas  Rubin- 
stein and  Tschaikowsky  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
where  he  later  was  appointed  piano  professor.  He 
then  went  to  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory, 
and  af tenvards  to  Stern's  Conservatory,  in  Berlin.  He 
was  considered  an  excellent  teacher. 

Jeep,  Johann,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Drausfeld,  Hanover,  1582 ;  died  Ulm  about  1650.  His 
works  included  psalm  compositions  and  several  books 
of  secular  songs. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  American  statesman  and  music 
lover,  born  Shadwell,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1743;  died  Monti- 
cello,  Va.,  July  4,  1828.  He  was  the  third  president 
of  the  United  States,  an  amateur  violinist,  and  possessor 
of  a  Stradivarius  instrument. 

Jeffries,  George,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  1685. 

Jeffries,  Matthew,  late  i6th  and  early  17th  century 
English  church  musician. 

Jeffries,  Stephen,  English  musician,  born  1660 ;  died 
1712.  He  was  a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  who 
composed  an  unusual  melody  for  the  Cathedral  chimes 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  printed  in  his  history  of  mu- 
sic. 

Jehin  (Jehin-Prume),  Frangois,  Belgian  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Spa,  Apr.  18,  1839;  died  Montreal, 
Canada,  May  29,  1899.  He  was  a  child  prodigy,  ap- 
pearing in  public  at  the  age  of  six,  was  later  a  pupil 
of  Gervais,  de  Beriot,  Leonard,  Fetis,  Vieuxtemps  and 
Wieniawski ;  made  his  violin  virtuoso  debut  at  Dresden 
when  sixteen,  and  toured  Russia  with  the  Rubinsteins, 
Jenny  Lind  and  Essipoff.  He  then  formed  a  famous 
trio  with  de  Kontski  and  Monsigny,  and  after  touring, 
was  appointed  violinist  to  the  Belgian  king.  After 
touring  America,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  he  married  the 
singer  Rosita  del  Vecchio,  and  settled  in  Montreal  as 
a  teacher.  Eugene  Ysaye  was  one  of  his  pupils.  His 
compositions  were  for  the  violin. 

Jehin,  Leon  Noel  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Spa,  July  17,  1853;  died 
Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  15,  1928;  pupil  of  Leonard;  con- 
ducted at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and  taught  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral works,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Jehring,  Julius  Eduard,  German  composer,  born 
Aug.  28,  1874.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory, and  his  works  include  operettas,  songs  and 
couplets. 

Jekyll,  Charles  Sherwood,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Nov.  29,  1842;  pupil  of  Mac- 
farren;  became  assistant  organist  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. His  compositions  include  church  services,  an- 
thems, part  songs,  solo  songs  and  organ  music. 
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Jelensperger,  Daniel,  French  lithographic  copyist, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  near  Miilhausen,  Alsatia,  in 
1797;  died  there,  May  31,  1831. 

Jelich,  Vincenz,  early  I7th  century  Austrian  com- 
poser and  canon. 

Jelinek,  Franz  Xaver,  Bohemian  oboist,  teacher, 
choirmaster  and  church  music  composer,  born  Kaurins, 
Dec.  3,  1818 ;  died  Salzburg,  Feb.  7,  1880.  He  studied 
at  Prague,  and  was  librarian  at  the  Mozarteum,  and 
oboe  teacher  at  Salzburg. 

Jelinek,  Hans,  contemporary  Austrian  composer ;  his 
works  include  a  Symphony  for  Brass  in  jazz  rhythms, 
played  at  the  Vienna  Music  Festival  in  June,  1932. 

Jell,    George    Clarence,    Canadian    author,    born 
Wardsville,  Ontario;  became  an  executive  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Phonograph  Company  in  New  York.    He  has 
written  Masters  in  Miniature  and  biographical  sketches, 
Jelmoli,    Hans,   Swiss   composer,    pianist,   teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Zurich, 
Jan.  17,  1877;  died  May  6,  1936;  pupil  of  I.  Knorr, 
Humperdinck,  B.  Scholz,  and  E.  Engesser.    His  com- 
positions include  songs,   dramatic,  piano,   and  choral 
works ;  he  wrote  on  Ferruccio  Busoni  and  Franz  Curti. 
Jelyotte,  Pierre  de,  French  composer,  singer,  violon- 
cellist, theorbo  player  and  guitar  teacher,  born  Las- 
seube,   Basses-Pyrenees,   Apr.   13,   1713;   died  Estos, 
Sept.  n,  1787. 

Jemnitz,  Alexander,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  conductor,  born  in  Bu- 
dapest, Aug.  9,  1890 ;  studied  with  H.  Koessler,  Reger, 
and  Straube;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental, choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Jenbach,  Bela,  Hungarian  librettist,  born  Miskolcz, 
Apr.  i,  1871. 

Jendrossek,  Karl,  German  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Rosenberg,  Schleswig,  Jan.  17, 
1872.  He  studied  at  the  Institute  for  Church  Music 
in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  masses,  other 
church  music  and  choruses. 
Jenkins,  C.,  late  17th  century  English  composer. 
Jenkins,  Cora  W.,  contemporary  American  music 
teacher,  composer  and  music  director,  born  Pittsford, 
Vt.;  pupil  of  Thomas  Tapper,  Percy  Goetschius  and 
others ;  founded  a  music  school  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Her 
compositions  include  children's  operas,  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Jenkins,  Cyril,  Welsh  composer,  born  Dunvant,  near 
Swansea,  Oct.  9,  1885 ;  his  compositions  include  choral, 
orchestral,  and  ensemble  works. 

Jenkins,  David,  Welsh  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher  born  Trecastell,  Brecon,  Jan.  I,  1849;  pup3  of 
Joseph  Parry.  He  visited  America  as  a  festival  con- 
ductor in  1885,  has  taught  music  at  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith,  been  an  examiner  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  conductor  and  judge 
at  many  Eisteddfodan.  His  compositions  include  an 
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opera,  an  operetta,  three  oratorios,  three  cantatas,  an- 
thems and  part  songs. 

Jenkins,  John,  English  composer,  lutenist  and  lyra- 
violist,  born  at  Maidstone  in  1592;  died  Kimberley, 
Oct  27,  i6785  court  musician  to  Charles  I  and  Charles 
II  His  compositions  include  Fancies  for  viols  or  or- 
gan light  pieces  which  he  called  Rants,  among  the  best 
being  the  Mitter  Rant,  the  Fleece  Tavern  Rant  and  the 
Peterborough  Rant,  also  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bass,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  organ  or  theorbo, 
this  'last  being  the  first  English  instrumental  composi- 
tion of  its  kind. 

Jenkner,  Hans,  German  baritone  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1903.  He  studied  there  and 
in'Erlangen.  His  writings  on  music  include  August 
Klingeviann  and  Stage-Music  and  National  Opera  dur- 
ing the  Time  of  Weber. 

Jenko,  Davorin,  Slovene  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Dvorje,  near  Cerklje,  Nov.  10,  1835;  died 
Ljubljana,  Nov.  25,  1914;  studied  in  Ljubljana  and 
Trieste.  His  compositions  include  operatic,  choral,  and 
orchestral  works. 

Jenks,  Francis  Henry,  American  organist  and  critic, 
born  Nantucket,  Mass.,  June  2,  1838 ;  died  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1894.  He  occupied  important  posts  as 
organist  in  churches  at  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  Mass. ; 
he  also  acted  as  music  critic  for  the  Boston  "Globe," 
"Advertiser"  and  "Transcript,"  also  writing  most  of 
the  articles  on  American  musicians  in  the  first  American 
edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

Jennekin,  Clement,  see  Jannequin,  Clement. 

Jenner,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Keitum,  Island  of  Sylt,  Dec.  3,  1865 ;  died  Mar- 
burg, Aug.  29,  1920;  pupil  of  Stange  and  Gange  in 
Kiel,  and  of  Mandyczewski  and  Brahms  in  Vienna; 
later  music  director  and  conductor  of  the  "Konzert- 
verein"  in  Marburg.  His  compositions  include  pieces 
for  violin,  piano  and  female  voices,  also  songs.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  Johannes  Brahms. 

Jensch,  Georg,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Breslau,  Jan.  19,  1891;  died  there,  June,  1925; 
studied  in  Breslau  and  Vienna;  wrote  on  the  history 
of  music  in  Breslau ;  founded  a  musical  and  theatrical 
weekly  periodical. 

Jensen,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Konigsberg, 
Jan.  12,  1837;  died  Baden-Baden,  Jan.  26,  1879;  the 
grandson  of  Wilhelm  Jensen.  He  studied  with  Louis 
Ehlert  and  Friedrich  Marpurg  for  two  years,  but  was 
otherwise  self-taught.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Russia  in 
1856,  and  the  next  year  became  chorusmaster  at  the 
Posen  City  Theatre;  then  spent  two  years  studying 
with  Gade  at  Copenhagen.  He  returned  to  Konigsberg 
for  six  years,  and  then  taught  advanced  pupils  in  Tau- 
sig's  school  in  Berlin.  In  1868  ill-health  caused  him 
to  retire  to  Dresden,  later  to  Graz,  and  finally  to  Baden- 
Baden,  where  he  died  of  consumption.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Robert  Schumann,  and  corre- 


sponded at  length  with  him;  in  later  years  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Richard  Wagner,  As  a  song 
composer  he  was  also  deeply  influenced  by  Schumann, 
although  in  no  sense  can  he  be  considered  an  imitator  ; 
his  melodies  are  fresh  and  spontaneous,  and  his  accom- 
paniments express  clearly  the  emotions  felt,  whether 
they  are  joyous  or  tragic.  His  works  include  an  opera, 
Turandot,  which  was  completed  by  Wilhelm  Kienzl; 
several  major  choral  compositions,  an  overture  for  or- 
chestra, about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  fine  songs, 
and  many  fine  piano  pieces. 

Jensen,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Konigsberg,  Dec,  25,  1843;  died  Cologne,  Nov. 
26,  1895 ;  brother  of  Adolf  Jensen.  He  studied  with 
Dehn,  Laub  and  Joachim,  played  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Konigsberg  City  Theatre,  and  taught  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony, 
other  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Jensen,  Ludvig  Irgens,  Norwegian  composer.  His 
works  include  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Jensen,  Niels  Peter,  blind  Danish  composer,  flutist 
and  organist,  born  Copenhagen,  July  23,  1802;  died 
there,  Oct.  19,  1846;  organist  at  Copenhagen.  His 
compositions  were  mainly  for  the  flute. 

Jentsch,  Max,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Ziesar,  Saxony,  Aug.  5,  1855 ;  died  Stendal,  Nov.,  1918. 
He  studied  at  Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin,  made  a 
pianistic  tour  of  the  Orient,  and  then  lived  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  where  he  taught  at  Kaiser's  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  two  operas,  a  symphony  and 
chamber  music. 

Jentsch,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Sept.  n, 
1900.  His  compositions  include  stage  music,  an  or- 
chestral serenade  and  other  orchestral  pieces,  a  piano 
concerto,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  salon  music. 

Jenufa,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Gabriele 
Preiss,  music  by  Leos  Janacek ;  first  produced  at  Brno, 
Bohemia,  in  1904.  The  story  is :  Jenufa  hopes  that  Stewa 
will  draw  a  lucky  number  and  be  exempted  from  military 
service,  for  their  immediate  marriage  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. Laca  taunts  Jenufa  with  her  love  for  the  dissolute 
Stewa,  and  asks  her  for  a  kiss ;  when  she  refuses,  he 
draws  a  knife  and  slashes  her  across  the  face.  Later 
Jenufa  is  ensconced  at  the  home  of  the  sexton's  widow, 
where  she  has  borne  Stewa's  son.  Stewa  appears  and 
tells  Jenufa's  mother,  the  sexton's  widow,  that  he  can- 
not marry  Jenufa  because  he  is  in  love  with  Harolka, 
daughter  of  the  village  judge.  Laca  still  loves  Jenufa, 
and  offers  to  marry  her.  Jenufa's  mother  had  told  him 
the  child  was  dead,  so  she  sends  Laca  away  on  a  pretext 
for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  she  takes  the  child 
out  and  drowns  it  under  the  ice.  When  Jenufa  awakes 
and  calls  for  the  child,  her  mother  explains  that  it 
died  while  she  lay  unconscious  for  two  days  with  fever. 
Two  months  elapse,  and  Laca  and  Jenufa  are  being 
married.  The  sexton's  widow  has  just  raised  her 
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hands  to  bless  her  daughter,  when  she  drops  them  in 
terror;  some  one  has  announced  that  the  baby's  body 
has  been  found.  The  judge  brings  in  the  infant's  cap, 
and  the  crowd  threatens  Jenufa  as  the  murderess,  until 
her  mother  confesses  the  crime.  The  mother  is  led 
away,  and  Jenufa  bids  farewell  to  Laca,  but  he  will 
not  let  her  go,  announcing  his  intention  to  help  her  bear 
her  sorrows. 

Jephcott,  Norman  Coke,  see  Coke-Jephcott,  Norman. 
Jepkens,  Albert  Michael,  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Weeze,  Dec.  17,  1828;  died  Kern- 
pen,  Feb.  n,  1878;  edited  vocal  and  choral  collections. 
Jeppesen,  Knud,  Danish  teacher  and  musicologist, 
born  Copenhagen,  Aug.  15,  1892;  pupil  of  Thomas 
Laub,  Carl  Nielsen,  Guido  Adler  and  Robert  Lach. 
His  writings  include  a  discussion  of  Palestrina's  style. 
Jepson,  Harry  Benjamin,  American  organist,  choir- 
master, teacher  and  composer,  born  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Aug.  16,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Stoeckel  and  H.  Parker,  and  of 
Widor  in  Paris.  He  was  an  instructor  in  organ  and 
theory  at  Yale  University  for  several  years ;  then  pro- 
fessor of  applied  music,  and  university  organist  in 
1903.  He  also  conducted  the  university  choir  of  eighty 
male  voices.  He  was  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  recitalist,  and  played  at  many  ex- 
positions. His  compositions  include  organ  pieces,  male 
choruses  and  orchestral  works. 

Jepson,  Helen,  American  soprano,  born  Titusville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1906.  She  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  and  made  her  debut  with  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Opera  Company  as  Marcellina  in  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  in  1935. 

Jeptha,  an  oratorio  by  George  Frederick  Handel. 
Handel  worked  in  1751  on  Jeptha  to  a  text  by  Morrell, 
and  it  was  produced  in  London  on  Feb.  26,  1752,  just 
as  the  first  sensations  of  approaching  blindness  were 
being  felt  by  him.  It  is  his  last  oratorio;  Carissimi's 
Jeptha  is  suavely  sympathetic  in  Italian  tradition: 
Handel's  is  drawn  in  incisive  characterization,  and 
brings  the  action  into  the  chorus.  It  is  published  as 
Volume  XLIV  of  the  Handel  Gesellschaft  and  a  fac- 
simile of  Handel's  manuscript  score  in  Volume  XCVII. 
Jerabek,  Josef,  Czech  composer,  born  about  1854; 
died  Prague,  June  30,  1914.  His  works  include  operas, 
a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Jeral,  Wilhelm,  Czech  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Prague,  Oct.  2,  1861 ;  for  many  years  first  'cellist 
at  the  Vienna  Staatoper.  His  works  for  the  violon- 
cello include  a  concerto,  other  'cello  pieces  and  songs, 

Jeremias,  Bohuslav,  Czeghoslovakian  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Restoky,  near  Chrudim 
in  1859;  died  at  Budejovice  in  1918;  director  of  a 
music  school  at  the  last  named  city. 

Jeremias,  Jaroslav,  Czechoslovakian  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Pisek  in  1889;  died  at 


Budejovice  in  1919;  son  of  Bohuslav  Jeremias.  He 
was  a  conservative  musician,  strongly  influenced  by 
Smetana.  His  works  include  an  oratorio,  Jan  Hits,  an 
orchestral  piece,  an  opera,  and  songs. 

Jeremias,  Otakar,  Czechoslovakian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Pisek  in  1892;  son  of  Bohuslav  Jere- 
mias. He  studied  at  the  Praha  Conservatory  under 
Novak,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  director  of  a  music 
school  in  Budejovice.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Jerger,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  double-bass  player  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  27,  1902;  pupil  of  Schre- 
ker  and  Guido  Adler;  for  years  double-bass  player  at 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  He  has  composed  a  symphony, 
music  for  thirteen  wind  instruments,  an  organ  chaconne, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Jeritza,  Maria,  Austrian  operatic  soprano,  born 
Briinn,  Oct.  6,  1887.  Her  musical  gifts  developed  at 
an  early  age.  She  studied  at  Briinn  and  then  at  Ol- 
miitz,  where  she  sang  at  the  local  opera  house  in  1910. 
Her  success  brought  about  an  engagement  at  the  Volks- 
oper,  Vienna,  where  she  first  appeared  in  1912  as  Eliz- 
abeth in  Tannhauser.  Her  rare  voice  and  dramatic 
talent  won  her  remarkable  success,  which  was  increased 
by  her  many  appearances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York,  where  she  made  her  debut  Nov.  17,  1921. 
She  is  particularly  successful  in  Wagner  and  Puccini 
operas;  other  favorite  roles  being  Santuzza,  Carmen, 
Ariadne  and  Thais.  She  has  written  her  autobiography, 
Sunlight  and  Song. 

Jeronymo,  Francesco  de  Sam,  Portuguese  composer, 
born  Evora,  Mar.  4,  1692;  a  monk  at  Belem,  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  writing  for  many  voices.  His 
works  include  responses,  masses,  motets  and  vilhan- 
cicos. 

Jerschoff ,  Ivan  Vassilievitsch,  Russian  tenor,  born 
Nowotscherkassk,  Nov.  20,  1867 ;  appeared  in  Wagner 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  operas. 

Jervis,  Perlee  Voorhees,  contemporary  American 
pianist,  writer  on  music  and  teacher,  born  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck  and  William  Mason; 
writer  for  musical  periodicals ;  for  years  a  teacher  and 
recitalist  in  New  York  City. 

Jervis-Read,  Harold  Vincent,  English  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Powyke,  Worcestershire,  Mar.  14, 
1883 ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  choral  and 
ensemble  works. 

Jesinghaus,  Walter,  composer,  organist,  and  con- 
ductor, born  Genoa,  July  13,  1902;  pupil  of  Polo  and 
C.  Thomson ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works. 

Jessel,  Leon,  German  operetta  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stettin,  Jan.  22,  1871;  pupil  of  Rowe, 
Lorenz  and  Pohl;  best  known  for  his  Parade  of  the 
Wooden  Soldiers. 

Jessge,  Evai  American  negro  singer  and  composer, 
born  Coffeyville,  Kas.    In  1925  she  appeared  in  New 
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York  with  the  Dixie  Jubilee  Singers,  of  which  she  later 
became  manager.  Her  compositions  include  a  theme 
song  for  that  organization. 

Jessie  Snow  Quartet,  see  Snow  Quartet. 

Jessner,  Irene,  contemporary  Austrian  soprano.  She 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  of  Music,  made  her 
debut  as  Elsa  in  Lehingrin  at  Teplitz  and  after  sing- 
ing in  Prague,  Munich  and  Bruenn,  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  during  the 
IQ36-37  season  as  Hansel  in  Hansel  and  Gretel.  Her 
favorite  roles  are  Elizabeth,  Tosca,  Aida,  Butterfly  and 
Elsa. 

Jessonda,  lyric  opera,  music  by  Louis  Spohr,  first 
produced  in  1823  at  Cassel.  The  story  is :  Jessonda  is 
the  widow  of  a  Rajah  who  has  just  passed  away ;  al- 
though she  was  married  to  him  against  her  willj  she  is 
to  be  burned  with  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  young  priest,  Nadori,  is  deputed  to  in- 
form Jessonda  of  her  fate ;  on  his  sad  errand,  Nadori 
becomes  enamored  of  Amazili,  Jessonda's  sister,  and  he 
promises  to  make  an  effort  to  save  Jessonda  from  such 
a  terrible  death.  Meanwhile  Jessonda  is  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  General  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
whom  she  loved  years  before.  She  knows  that  the 
Portuguese  are  besieging  the  town,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Portugal,  and  she  is  accompanied  by  her 
women  through  the  Portuguese  camp  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  away  all  traces  of  earthliness  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Ganges.  As  Jessonda  begins  her  return 
trip  to  the  town,  she  is  recognized  by  Tristan,  but  a 
truce  prevents  him  from  taking  her  away  from  her 
people.  Nadori  visits  Tristan  to  bring  the  news  that 
Daudon  himself  has  already  broken  the  truce  by  send- 
ing spies  into  the  enemy  camp,  so  General  d'Acunha 
is  freed  of  his  oath,  and  with  the  aid  of  Nadori  he 
makes  his  way  through  subterranean  passages  to  the 
temple,  just  in  time  to  save  Jessonda  from  the  sword' 
of  the  high  priest.  She  becomes  his  bride ;  Nadori  and 
Amazili  are  also  united. 

Jest,  The,  grand  opera  by  Umberto  Giordano,  see 
Cena  del  Beffe,  La. 

Jester's  Flute,  a  non-musical  instrument  made  in  the 
style  of  the  flute  douce.  It  was  contrived  in  such  a 
way  that  when  an  unsuspecting  person  was  invited  to 
play  upon  it,  the  force  of  his  breath  blew  flour  into 
his.  face. 

Jesus,  Antonio  de,  Portuguese  composer,  born  at 
Lisbon;  died  Coimbra,  Apr.  15,  1682;  a  monk  whose 
music  was  highly  esteemed  by  Dom  Joaa  IV.  His 
works  include  masses  for  eight,  ten  and  twelve  voices. 

Jesus,  Bernardino  de,  Portuguese  composer,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1599;  died  there,  Apr.  10,  1669;  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  in  the  convent  of  Vianna,  and  was  in  high 
favor  with  Dom  Joaa  IV  for  his  ability  as  a  singer  and 
composer. 

Jesus,  Gabriel  de,  Portuguese  harpist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Leiria  in  1650,  died  in  1708;  a  Cis- 


tercian monk.    His  compositions  include  fifteen  motets, 
never  printed. 

Jeter,  Henry  Leonard  Austen,  American  negro  vio- 
loncellist, cornetist,  piano  tuner  and  teacher,  born  New- 
port, R.  I.,  June  16,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Augustus  Horn- 
berger,  and  later  of  Leo  Schulz  and  other  teachers  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston.  In  1904  he 
engaged  in  piano  tuning  in  Baltimore,  went  to  New 
York  in  1912,  and  organized  a  trio  which  achieved 
much  success. 

Jeu  (Fr.),  (i)  style  or  method  of  playing;  (2).  a 
stop  on  the  organ,  harpsichord,  etc. 

Jeu  £rard,  a  free-reed  organ-stop,  named  after  its 
inventor,  firard  of  Paris,  and  placed  by  him  in  the 
organ  of  the  Tuileries,  now  destroyed.  Like  other  stops 
of  the  Regal  family,  it  is  now  obsolete. 

Jeune,  Claude  (or  Claudin),  Le,  French  composer, 
born  at  Valenciennes  in  1528;  died  between  the  end  of 
March,  1600,  and  the  end  of  March,  1601 ;  his  com- 
positions include  chansons,  psalms,  motets,  and  instru- 
mental fantasias;  he  also  set  many  texts  of  Marot, 
Beza  and  Antoine  Baif  to  music. 

Jeune  France,  La,  an  organization  of  young  French 
composers  intent  upon  bringing  to  the  2Oth  century  lay- 
man music  that  will  give  new  spiritual  force  and  imper- 
sonal reactions,  the  creation  of  "living"  music.  Jeune 
France  has  been  borrowed  from  Berlioz  who  used  it  to 
represent  the  Romantic  movement  in  France  about 
1830.  La  Jeune  France  encourages  not  only  its  own 
members,  but  also  other  French  composers,  and  pro- 
vides through  concert  series  public  performance  of  their 
best  works.  The  leading  members  of  this  group  are 
Olivier  Messiaen,  Daniel  Lesur,  Andre  Jolivet  and 
Yves  Baudries. 

Jewell,  Lucina,  graduated  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  Her  works  include  songs  and  organ 
pieces. 

Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  The  (It.  Gioielli  della  Ma- 
donna, /),  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Carlo 
Zangarini  and  Enrico  Golisciani,  plot  and  music  by 
Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari;  first  produced  at  Berlin  on 
Dec.  23,  1911.  The  story  is:  a  Festival  Day  in  Naples 
arouses  in  Maliella  the  desire  for  excitement;  her 
foster-mother  and  foster-brother,  Gennaro,  try  but  in 
vain  to  restrain  her.  She  joins  the  gay  crowd  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  Raf  aele,  Camorrist  and  under- 
world power.  He  attempts  to  kiss  her  and  in  a  frenzy 
she  stabs  him  slightly.  With  the  approach  of  the 
procession  of  the  Madonna,  they  both  kneel  and  Ra- 
faele  whispers  that  he  will  damn  himself  for  her  even 'to 
the  extent  of  stealing  the  jewels  of  the  Madonna.  In 
the  garden  of  her  home,  Maliella  longs  for  the  man  who 
stole  her  first  kiss  of  love.  Gennaro,  passionately  in 
love  with  her,  also  vows  to  steal  the  jewels  of  the 
Madonna  for  her.  Rafaele  serenades  her  and  tells  her 
that  in  the  morning  she  will  be  queen  of  love  -in  the 
wildest  of  Naples.  Gennaro  returns  with  the  jewels 
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and  Maliella,  with  Rafaele's  name  on  her  lips,  sinks 
into  her  foster-brother's  arms.  At  the  stronghold  of 
the  Camorristi,  during  a  carnival  of  dance  and  song, 
Rafaele  is  dreaming  of  Maliella,  when  she  suddenly  ap- 
pears and  begs  him  to  save  her  from  Gennaro,  but 
when  they  see  the  jewels  of  the  Madonna,  all  kneel  in 
prayer  to  avert  the  curse  which  she  would  bring  upon 
them,  while  Maliella  throws  herself  into  the  sea. 

Jewess,  The,  see  Jitive,  La. 

Jewett  (Jewitt),  Randall  (Randolph),  English 
composer  of  church  music,  canon  and  organist,  born 
about  1603 ;  died  Winchester,  July  3,  1675. 

Jewish  Music.  Early  Hebrew  music:  Many  nations 
of  antiquity  accredited  the  origins  of  their  musical  in- 
struments and  melodies  to  gods  and  superhuman 
beings.  Plato  said  that  the  Egyptians  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  their  music  and  musical  instruments  to  the 
deities,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Hermes.  The  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  attributed  it  to  man;  Jubal,  the  sixth 
descendant  from  Cain,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  "'the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (Gen. 
4:21). 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  general 
practice  of  music  until  more  than  six  hundred  years 
after  the  deluge.  In  Genesis  31 :  verses  26  and  27, 
we  learn  that  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were 
in  common  use  about  1700  B.C.  according  to  Hebrew 
chronology. 

The  first  Biblical  hymn  recorded  is  the  "Song  of 
Moses"  (Sirath  Hayyam)  ;  its  text  is  based  on  the  pious 
jubilations  of  Moses  after  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  bondage  by  their  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  On  this  occasion,  Moses  is  seconded  by 
Miriam,  who,  according  to  the  passage  found  in 
Exodus  15:20,  "took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all 
the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances."  In  this  instance  we  observe  that  women  were 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  religious 
ceremonies,  and  that  singing,  accompanied  and  unac- 
companied by  instruments,  as  well  as  dancing,  formed 
a  part  of  these  rites. 

During  the  reign  of  David,  music  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  Hebrews;  numerous  Biblical 
references  bear  out  the  tradition  that  David,  who  was 
himself  an  excellent  player  on  the  lyre  or  kinnor,  and 
composer  of  psalms,  did  much  to  bring  Hebrew  music 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  and  extend  its  use  greatly 
in  all  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"And  David,  and  all  Israel  played  before  God  with 
all  their  might,  and  with  singing  and  with  harps,  and 
with  psalteries,  and  with  timbrels,  and  with  cymbals 
and  with  trumpets."  (I  Chron.  13:8.) 

Chapters  sixteen  through  twenty-five  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles  give  an  account  of  the  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists appointed  by  David  in  the  service  of  the 
Ark,  before  a  temple  was  erected.  In  I  Chron.  1 123, 


David  is  said  to  have  appointed  four  thousand  Levites 
for  performance  of  sacred  music. 

The  profession  of  music  was  hereditary  among  the 
Hebrews;  all  musical  offices  in  the  temple  were  rele- 
gated to  members  of  the  Levitical  family.  Each  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Levite  group  had  a  chief,  some  of 
the  principal  leaders  being  Asaf,  Heman,  Ethan, 
Jeduthun  and  Cheneniah.  These  smaller  branches  of 
the  Levite  family  were  further  distinguished  by  the 
special  musical  function  performed  in  the  temple  "serv- 
ice. Thus  one  group  led  the  singing,  while  other 
groups  played  on  the  trumpets,  drums  or  pipes. 

The  orchestra  employed  in  the  Temple  comprised 
the  following  instruments:  Nevel,  a  large  harp  which 
according  to  Josephus  was  played  with  the  fingers ;  Kin- 
nor, a  small  lyre  for  which  a  plectrum  was  used ;  this 
instrument  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  Jubal  (Gen.  4:21),  was  the  favorite  instru- 
ment of   David.     Rabbinic   records  state  that  David 
suspended  the  kinnor  over  his  pillow  during  the  night ; 
both  of  these  stringed  instruments  were  used  in  pub- 
lic and  religious  ceremonies.    The  Shofar,  a  long  ram's 
horn  trumpet  that  has  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day  in  the   religious  services  of   the   Jewish  people; 
it   is    still    blown    in   the    synagogue,    as    in   ancient 
times,  at  the  Jewish  New  Year's  festival.    The  shofar, 
however,  was  used  primarily  for  purposes  of  announce- 
ments and  signals  during  the  religious  service  rather 
than  for  musical  reasons ;  Elijah  is  supposed  to  tell  of 
the  coming  of  Messiah  by  blowing  on  it.    The  Chat- 
zotzera,  a  trumpet  made  from  silver,  and  about  two 
feet  in  length,  was  used  for  signaling  during  religious 
ceremonies ;  this  instrument  was  played  both  by  priests 
and  Levites.     A   reproduction   of   the   chatzotzera  is 
found  on  the  arch  of  Titus  in  Rome.     The  Uggav,  a 
form  of  syrinx  or  pipe,  was  an  ancient  wind  instrument 
associated  with  the  early  days  of  the  First  Temple ;  the 
H alii  or  Chalil,  a  large  pipe  somewhat  like  the  Greek 
aulos,  was  used  in  secular  festivities  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gious functions.     Because  of  its  great  tonal  power,  the 
halil  was  used  for  processional  purposes.    The  Alamoth 
was  a  form  of  double-pipe ;  the  Magrepha,  a  species  of 
pipe-organ,  is  said  to  have  been  a  powerful  organ  which 
stood  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    The  magrepha  con- 
sisted of  a  wind-chest  constructed  of  skin,  with  ten 
holes,  containing  ten  pipes.     Since  each  hole  was  able 
to  produce  ten  different  sounds,  the  instrument  was 
capable  of  producing  a  thousand  different  tones.    Au- 
thorities do  not  know  whether  the  magrepha  was  a  bag- 
pipe, organ,  or  a  kettle-drum.     It  is  said  that  the  in- 
strument's powerful  tone  could  be  heard  as   far  as 
Jericho.     The  chief  function  of  the  magrepha  was  its 
use  in  summoning  the  priests  and  Levites  to  their  du- 
ties.   The  Tof,  a  small  hand-drum  or  tambourine,  was 
used  in  celebrations ;  Miriam  employed  this  instrument 
when  she  led  the  women  of  Israel  in  songs  of  joy  over 
the  destruction  of   Pharaoh's  host;  King  David  also 
used  it  at  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  Jerusalem. 
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The  Uetsiitayim  or  Tziltzol  was  a  cymbal  made  of 
copper;  Asaf,  chief  musician  of  David,  played  the  cym- 
bal The  Paamonim  were  little  bells  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  skirts  of  the  robe  worn  by  the  High 
Priest. 

According  to  Mishnaic  sources,  the  following  num- 
bers of  instruments  were  used  in  the  temple  services : 
nevel,  two  to  six ;  kinnor,  nine  or  more ;  cymbal,  one ; 
U13,  two  to  twelve. 

The  chorus,  according  to  the  same  source,  consisted 
of  at  least  twelve  adult  male  singers ;  the  number  of 
singers  was  not  limited  in  amount.  After  a  five-year 
period  of  training,  the  chorister  was  admitted  to  the 
choir  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  usually  remained  for 
twenty  years. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  actual  music  performed 
in  the  Temple.  The  Hebrews  left  no  theoretical  works 
as  did  the  Greeks  because  their  music  was  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition  only. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  practice  of 
instrumental  music  was  banned;  only  vocal  music 
found  a  place  in  the  new  Synagogues.  The  Hebrews 
adapted  a  system  of  written  signs  called  cantillation. 
in  order  to  retain  the  original  Biblical  intonations ;  this 
system  was  probably  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  musical 
notation. 

Development  of  Synagogd  Music: 

In  the  religious  services  of  the  ancient  Assyrians, 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  the  priest  functioned  as 
reader  and  precentor,  with  only  occasional  responses 
by  the  choir  and  lay  public.  The  Hebrews,  on  the  other 
hand,  believing  that  God  was  near  to  all,  held  that 
every  one  was  entitled  to  pray  to  Yahveh  ("Our 
Father")  without  the  need  of  a  priestly  intercessor. 
Since  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  educated  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  when  addressing  God,  a  learned 
man  was  selected  by  them  to  act  in  their  behalf  as 
mediator.  This  lay  spokesman  (mithpalleV)  was  ac- 
quainted with  both  the  texts  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
traditional  manner  of  their  musical  rendition. 

Because  the  collection  of  prayers  grew  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  the  tunes  to  which  the  prayers  were  set 
became  more  intricate  in  character,  it  was  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  lay  precentor  to  function.  By  the  third 
century  two  assistants  were  assigned  to  each  precentor ; 
it  was  their  task  to  prompt  and  assist  in  the  singing  of 
the  prayers.  At  a  later  time  the  assistants  (mesayim) 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  synagogal  choir;  gradually 
the  post  of  lay  precentor  was  professionalized,  and  the 
person  who  undertook  the  duties  of  leading  the  musical 
portion  of  the  service  was  now  called  a  chazzan. 

During  medieval  times,  the  chazzanim  (precentors) 
were  poets  as  well  as  singers;  they  have  often  been 
likened  to  the  French  trouveres  and  the  German  min- 
nesingers. Several  of  the  Spanish  chazzanim  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  such  as  Solomon  ibn 


Gabirol,  Jehuda  Halevi  and  Abraham  ben  Ezra,  wrote 
poems  and  tunes  of  undoubted  value. 

The  Ashkenazic  chazzanim  (the  term  Ashkenazim 
refers  to  Jews  living  in  Western,  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  their  descendants)  of  the  nth  to  I5th 
centuries  created  many  new  tunes  for  the  old  prayer 
texts.  These  tunes  formed  the  basis  for  the  later 
traditional  synagogal  song.  The  following  tunes, 
authors  unknown,  may  be  called  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion: Olenu  (Adoration),  the  text  of  which  dates  from 
the  third  century,  was  sung  by  the  Jewish  martyrs  of 
the  Crusades;  Hammelech  (The  King)  was  sung  at 
the  morning  service  in  order  to  remind  the  congregation 
that  God  the  King  sat  in  judgment  at  that  hour ;  Kad- 
dish  (Sanctification),  with  several  musical  settings,  was 
sung  on  the  Sabbath  and  High  Holidays;  and  Kol- 
Nidre,  a  tune  which  has  been  treated  by  various  Jew- 
ish musicians  from  the  nth  century  onward. 

Many  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  of  the  Dukes  of 
Mantua  during  the  Italian  Renaissance  were  of  the  Jew- 
ish race.  Among  those  who  rose  to  eminence  were 
Abramo  dall'  Arpa  Ebreo,  singer  and  actor  at  the 
court;  Abramino  dall'  Arpa,  musician  to  Duke  Gug- 
lielmo;  Isacchino  Massarano,  lutenist  and  singer;  Davit 
da  Civita  Hebreo,  composer  of  madrigals ;  and  Salomon 
Rossi,  composer,  singer  and  violinist  at  the  ducal  court. 

Rossi,  active  at  the  court  of  Mantua  from  1587- 
1628,  created  not  only  secular  works  (madrigals  and 
canzonets),  but  he  also  composed  music  for  the  syna- 
gogue. His  sacred  compositions,  comprising  psalms 
and  hymns  in  three  to  eight  parts,  were  contained  in  a 
collection  printed  at  Venice  in  1622  (Hashirim  Asher 
Lishlomo — the  "Songs  of  Solomon").  It  was  his  de- 
sire "to  glorify  and  beautify  the  songs  of  King  David 
according  to  the  rules  of  music."  Other  musicians 
associated  with  synagogal  music  in  Italy  were  Abraham 
Sagri,  Jacob  Finzi,  Jehuda  Moscato,  and  Abraham 
Porteleone. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  chaz- 
zanim were  influenced  to  a  great  degree  by  secular 
music.  Many  of  them  studied  the  theory  of  music 
and  learned  to  play  on  instruments.  We  are  told  that 
Lipman  Katz  Popper,  a  precentor  in  Prague,  "was  a 
master  on  several  instruments  and  a  brilliant  impro- 
visor."  The  precentors  of  this  period  preferred  to 
develop  their  musical  abilities,  sometimes  to  the  neglect 
of  their  spiritual  duties;  they  composed  sacred  music 
which  was  held  to  be  irreligious  in  spirit. .  One  author- 
ity commented  that  "the  custom  of  the  precentors  in 
our  generation  is  to  invent  tunes,  and  to  transfer  tunes 
from  the  secular  to  the  sacred.  They  know  not  how 
to  read  the  Torah,  because  the  congregations  prefer  to 
have  the  precentors  show  off  with  sweet  voices  and 
fine  singing."  From  still  another  source  we  learn  that 
"the  precentors  run  through  the  main  prayers  with  such 
rapidity  that  even  the  swiftest  horse  could  not  follow 
them ;  while  on  the  Kaddish  or  Psalm  tunes  they  spend 
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so  much  effort  and  time  that  the  annoyed  congregations 
begin  to  converse." 

The  main  Synagogue  musicians  of  this  period  were 
Ahron  Beer  (1738-1821),  precentor  in  Berlin,  who 
collected  over  twelve  hundred  compositions  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  arranged  the  service  for  the  entire 
year;  Yekel  Singer  of  Prague,  composer  of  sacred 
songs;  Leon  Singer  (Meier  Leon),  active  as  chorister 
and  composer  at  the  Duke's  Place  Synagogue  in  Lon- 
don; and  Israel  Lovy  (1/73-1832),  a  fine  vocalist  and 
instrumentalist,  who  was  famous  for  his  secular  con- 
certs— as  precentor  at  the  Paris  Synagogue  ;^  he  organ- 
ized a  four-part  choir,  and  composed  a  service  for  the 
complete  year.  • 

In  considering  the  different  paths  which  subsequently 
were  followed  by  the  Synagogal  musicians  of  Germany 
and  those  of  Eastern  Europe,  this  distinction  must  be 
made.  The  German  precentors  were  inclined  to  accept 
many  of  the  musical  customs  current  in  the  Protestant 
Church;  with  the  adoption  of  the  organ  and  choir  by 
the  German  Reform  Temple,  these  precentors  became 
in  reality  musical  directors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
East  European  precentors  of  Poland  and  Russia  re- 
tained more  of  the  traditional  songs  and  prayer  texts 
than  their  German  contemporaries ;  they  placed  greater 
stress  on  their  voices,  usually  of  lyric  tenor  quality, 
capable  of  executing  the  most  brilliant  coloratura  pas- 
sages. Rabbi  Selig  Margolis  of  Kalisch  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  voices  of  the  Eastern  pre- 
centors were  able  to  "stir  the  people  arid  move  them  to 
tears."  The  same  source  continued  thus :  ". . .  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  people  who  did  not  cry  even 
when  their  parents  died  and  had  no  desire  to  pray,  were 
moved  to  tears  and  repentance  through  the  touching 
song  of  the  precentor  Baruch  of  Kalisch." 

A  general  movement  for  reform  in  every  phase  of 
life  took  place  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  many  Jews,  rebellious  against  the  rigid  restric- 
tions which  had  hampered  them  since  times,  immemorial, 
joined  in  the  universal  struggle  for  social  emancipation. 
Just  as  this  new  tendency  toward  reform  affected  secu- 
lar life,  so  did  it  in  a  like  manner  make  for  drastic 
changes  in  the  Synagogue  itself. 

In  1810,  Israel  Jacobson  (1768-1828)  erected  a  Tem- 
ple on  the  site  of  a  boys'  school  in  Seesen  (Westphalia), 
installing  an  organ  and  introducing  the  singing  of  Ger- 
man hymn  tunes  set  to  Hebrew  texts.  Jacobson 
preached  his  own  sermons  in  German,  and  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  the  precentor;  this  was  the  first 
Reform  Temple  in  Europe.  In  Berlin,  Jacob  Herz 
Beer,  father  of  the  composer,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer, 
adapted  the  innovations  of  Jacobson  in  a  temple  which 
he  opened  in  his  own  home.  Beer,  however,  dispensed 
with  the  organ,  his  son  arranging  the  music  for  the 
services,  and  engaged  a  precentor.  Joseph  Perl  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  reform  service  in  Austria; 
the  Hamburg  Temple,  founded  in  1817,  based  its  serv- 
ices cm  Jacohson's  reforms.  An  organ.,  and  boys'  choir 


were  part  of  the  Temple's  musical  forces,  although,  as 
in  the  case  of  Beer,  a  precentor  was  retained  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  conservative  elements  of  the  congregation. 
A  "Hamburg  Hymnal"  was  published  in  1845;  other 
collections  of  songs  for  use  in  the  Reform  Temple  were 
issued  about  this  time.  Most  of  the  music  contained  in 
these  songbooks  were  patterned  after  the  Protestant 
chorales. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  accomplishments  of 
those  musicians  who  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
Reform  movement  in  Central  Europe.    Of  these,  per- 
haps the  outstanding  figure  was  Solomon  Sulzer  ( 1804- 
1890) ;  he  became  the  musical  director  of  the  new 
Vienna  Temple  which  was  erected  in  1826.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  no  less  a  musical  dignitary  than 
Beethoven  was  invited  to  compose  a  cantata  on  the 
occasion  of  this  Temple's  dedication.     Sulzer,  a  pupil 
of  Salomon  Eichberg,  was  the  possessor  of  a  magnifi- 
cent high  baritone  voice,  and  was  also  well-grounded 
in  the  theory  of  modern  music.     His  regard  for  the 
traditions  of  the  older  Jewish  generations  led  him  to 
moderate  the  reforms  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  services  by  the  members  of  the  Hamburg  and  Ber- 
lin Temples.     Sulzer's  idea  concerning  the  Synagogal 
song  was  that  "the  old  generation  should  recognize  the 
familiar  and  endeared  element,  while  the  young  genera- 
tion should  be  educated  to  the  appreciation  of  it.    Jew- 
ish liturgy  must  satisfy  the  musical  demands  while  re- 
maining Jewish."     Sulzer's  contributions  to  the  music 
of  the  Reform  Temple,  as  exemplified  in  his  Schir  Zion 
(two  volumes  of  sacred  songs,  Vienna,  1838-40  and 
1866),  may  be  classified  as  follows:    (i)   His  songs 
were  brief,  dignified,  and  similar  in  expression  to  the 
old  Hebrew  style;    (2)   he  introduced  the  four-part 
choir  in  the  Temple;  (3)  his  Synagogal  compositions 
were  based  on  classical  harmony  and  form.     Franz 
Liszt  has  left  us  a  memoir  of  Sulzer's  art  in  his  The 
Gipsies.     He  said  of  him:  "In  Vienna  we  knew  the 
famous  tenor  Sulzer,  who  served  in  capacity  of  pre- 
centor in  the  synagogue,  and  whose  reputation  is  so 
outstanding.    For  moments  we  could  penetrate  into  his 
real  soul  and  recognize  the  secret  doctrines  of  the 
fathers.  .  .  .  We  went  to  his  synagogue  in  order  to 
hear  him.    Seldom  were  we  so  deeply  stirred  by  emo- 
tion as  on  that  evening,  so  shaken  that  our  soul  was 
entirely  given  to  meditation  and  to  participation  in  the 
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Samuel  Naumbourg  (1815-1880)  received  his  musi- 
cal training  in  Munich ;  he  came  to  Paris  in  1843,  ^ 
reorganized  the  Temple  service  after  the  German  model. 
Naumbourg's  Z emir othY Israel  (1847),  a  wor^  *n  two 
volumes,  contained  the  complete  service  for  the  entire 
year ;  the  songs  were  arranged  for  precentor  and  choir, 
some  with  organ  accompaniment,  and  Halevy  composed 
a  few  of  the  songs  in  the  collection.  Aside  from  this, 
Naumbourg  made  investigations  into  the  history  of 
Jewish  music,  results  of  which  were  incorporated  in  his 
Agudath  Schirim  (1874).  His  edition  of  Salomon 
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Rossi's  sacred  compositions,  first  published  at  Venice 
•622  served  to  awaken  the  interest  of  Jewish  musi- 
^  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  early  Hebrew 


r*ffiri  Weintraub  (1811-1882),  son  and  pupil  of  the 
East  European  precentor,  Salomon  Kashtan,  became 
Mentor  at  the  Konigsberg  Temple.  Weintraub's 
creative  works  for  the  temple  services  are  contained  in 
%  Schire  Beth  Adonai  (two  vol.,  Leipzig,  1859)  and 
Ychire  Sch'lomo  (Leipzig,  1859)  ;  his  compositions  rep- 
resent  the  almost  unique  combination  of  traditional 
Eastern  melodies  with  classical  harmonizations. 

Louis  Lewandowski  (1821-1894)  studied  music  in 
Berlin.  At  the  Berlin  Temple,  he  was  instrumental 
;n  reconstructing  the  musical  portion  of  the  service 
after  the  reforms  of  Sulzer.  Lewandowski's  artistic 
sensibilities  made  it  possible  for  him  to  reset  the  tradi- 
tional Synagogal  song  in  modern  forms,  yet  giving  the 
united  whole  a  quality  of  original  creation.  His  major 
works  were  Kol  Rinnah  (Berlin,  1871),  a  complete 
service  for  Sabbath  and  holidays,  and  his  most  impor- 
tant effort  Todah  Wesimrah  (two  vol.,  Berlin,  1876- 
1882)  for  precentor  and  four-part  choir  with  congre- 
gational responses. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  igth  century,  while 
the  struggle  between  reform  and  orthodoxy  went  on 
in  Central  Europe,  the  precentors  of  Eastern  Europe 
were  creating  much  original  music  after  the  traditional 
models.  Because  this  music  was  of  a  highly  elaborate 
and  improvisatory  character,  each  precentor  using  a 
distinctive  style  replete  with  coloratura  passages  and 
ornate  embellishments,  and  since  the  Eastern  precentors 
had  little  practical  knowledge  in  the  writing  of  music, 
a  separate  school  was  developed  by  fcach  precentor  and 
singers  were  trained  to  remember  the  compositions  of 
the  particular  precentor  under  whom  they  sang.  Sub- 
sequently when  these  singers  rose  to  the  rank  of  pre- 
centor, they  developed  the  individual  style  handed  down 
to  them  still  further. 

One  group  of  Eastern  precentors  possessed  both  mar- 
velous voices  and  fine  composing  talent.  Among  these 
were  Solomon  Kashtan  (1781-1829),  Dovidl  Brod 
Strelisker  (1783-1848),  Bezalel  Shulsinger  (1790- 
after  1860),  Sender  Polatshik  (1786-1869),  Joseph 
Altshul  (1840-1908),  and  Yoel  Dovid  Levinsohn 
(1816-1850).  A  second  group  were  essentially  choir 
directors  and  composers,  with  little  or  no  vocal  talent ; 
mention  should  be  made  of  Boruch  Karliner  (?-i879), 
Yeruchom  Blindman  (1798-1891),  and  Nisson  Spivak 
(1824-1906). 

The  East  European  precentors  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  were  influenced  to  a  greater  degree  than  their 
predecessors  by  the  Occidental  culture  about  them. 
Many  of  them  were  trained  musicians  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  classic  music;  they 
adapted  some  of  the  innovations  instituted  by  Sulzer 
m  the  Vienna  Temple.  Although  these  later  East  Euro- 
pean precentors  raised  the  musical  standards  of  the 


Synagogue  to  a  higher  level  than  had  obtained  before, 
they  still  based  their  music  on  fundamentally  Jewish 
traditional  tunes.  Some  of  the  precentors  belonging  to 
this  period  were  Nisson  Blumenthal  (1805-1903),  at 
the  Chor-Schul  in  Odessa,  who  adapted  parts  of  ora-- 
torios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn  for  Hebrew 
texts;  David  Nowakowsky  (1848-1921),  who  composed 
music  for  the  services;  Wolf  Shestapol  (1832-1872), 
precentor  in  Odessa;  Boruch  Schorr  (1823-1904),  pre- 
centor in  the  Lemberg  Synagogue,  who  wrote  music 
for  the  High-Holidays;  Elieser  Gerovitsch  (1844-  ), 
precentor  in  Rostov-on-Don,  who  issued  two  collections 
of  Synagogal  songs;  and  Boruch  Leib  Rosowsky 
(1841-1919),  active  in  Riga,  who  wrote  sacred  songs. 
After  the  World  War,  with  the  resultant  breakdown  of 
religious  life,  the  East  European  school  of  precentors 
deteriorated  greatly. 

Several  precentors  composed  music  for  the  Syna- 
gogue in  England.  They  include  Simon  Asher  (1841- 
1870)  ;  L.  Mombach  (1840-1880),  who  issued  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  works;  Marcus  Hast  (1871-1911),  who 
composed  oratorios  based  on  Biblical  subjects;  and 
Samuel  Alman  (1877-  ),  choir-leader  in  the  Duke's 
Place  Synagogue  in  London,  who  composed  music  for 
the  services. 

The  first  Jewish  settlers  in  America  patterned  their 
religious  institutions  after  the  orthodox  models  they 
had  known  in  the  Old  World.  After  a  short  time,  be- 
cause of  the  changed  conditions  which  obtained  in  the 
United  States,  a  general  movement  of  reform  was 
instigated.  This  reform  movement  introduced  into  the 
Jewish  services  the  use  of  mixed  choirs,  organs,  hymns 
and  tunes  taken  from  the  Christian  Church,  and 
prayers  and  hymn  texts  in  English.  A  prayer-book 
published  in  1830  contained  English  verisions  of  hymns 
and  tunes  taken  from  the  Christian  Church.  The  "Re- 
form Society  of  Israelites"  of  Charleston  adopted  the 
organ  and  hymn  tunes  in  English  text  in  1843. 

Since  there  were  few  Jewish  organists  or  singers 
schooled  in  modern  music,  church  organists  and  chori- 
sters were  engaged  for  the  Reform  Temples;  these 
musicians,  unfamiliar  with  the  traditions  of  Hebrew 
chant,  created  new  musical  settings  for  the  Jewish 
prayers.  Some  of  the  more  important  publications  of 
the  non-Jewish  Reform  Temple  musicians  are  Fred  E. 
Kitzinger's  Shire  Yehuda,  issued  in  four  volumes  for 
choir  and  organ,  Marx  Helfere's  Synagogue  Songs 
(New  York,  1897),  James  H.  Rogers*  Sabbath  Eve- 
ning and  Morning  Service1  (G.  Schirmer,  New  York, 
1912)  ,  Otto  Lob's  Israelitische  Temple-Gesange — 
forty  hymns  for  the  Sabbath  and  Holidays  (1876). 

The  following  Jewish  musicians  made  contributions 
to  the  reformed  services  in  the  United  States:  Jacob 
Fraenkel  (1808-1887)  ;  Alois  Kaiser  (1840-1908),  edited 
the  Union  Hymnal  which  was  published  in  1897  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conference  of  American  Rabbis; 
Moritz-  Goldstein  (1840-1906),  co-editor  of  the  col- 
lection of  songs  for  choir  and  organ  Zimrath  Yah— 
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published  in  four  volumes  (New  York,  1871-1886); 
Sigmund  Schlesinger  (1835-1906),  composed  six  com- 
plete services;  and  Edward  Stark  (1863-1918),  com- 
posed music  for  the  High  Holiday  services.  Several 
•  hymnals  were  compiled  by  Jewish  musicians  for  use  in 
the  Reform  Temple.  These  hymnals  include  Simon 
Hecht's  Jewish  Hymns  for  Sabbath  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies, published  in  1878  with  English  and  German  texts, 
I.  S.  Moses'  collection  of  hymns  (250)  in  English 
versions,  S.  E.  Munn's  Hymn  for  Confirmation,  the 
hymnal  of  Henry  Gideon  and  L.  Weinstein  (Bloch, 
New  York,  1919),  and  the  Union  Hymnal  published  in 
1914  under  the  general  editorship  of  Rabbi  Harry  H. 
Mayer. 

Several  cantors  (precentors)  belonging  to  Orthodox 
congregations  have  gained  reputations  as  interpreters 
of  the  traditional  Synagogal  song;  these  cantors  were 
usually  born  and  trained  in  Poland  and  Russia.  The 
outstanding  cantors  of  this  group  are  Joseph  Rosen- 
blatt, Mordecai  Hershmann  and  Zavel  Kvartin. 

There  exists  still  another  group  of  Jewish  musicians 
apart  from  the  Reformed  and  Orthodox  sects.  These 
musicians  belong  to  the  Conservative  congregation. 
The  use  of  the  organ,  mixed  choir  and  English  textual 
settings  for  the  hymn  tunes  is  permitted  in  the  Con- 
servative Temple.  Musicians  of  this  group  who  have 
made  contributions  are  Solomon  Baum,  who  composed 
services  for  cantor,  choir,  and  organ;  M.  Halpern, 
who  issued  a  Synagogal  Hymnal  for  Sabbath  and  Fes- 
tivals (Boston  Music  Co.,  1915) ;  Louis  M.  Isaacs  and 
Mathilde  S.  Schechter,  who  published  A  Hebrew 
Hymnal  for  School  and  Home  (London,  1910)  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  songs  arranged  for  four-part 
choir  in  Hebrew  and  English  texts;  and  Israel  and 
Samuel  E.  Goldfarb,  who  edited  a  Jewish  Songster 
(Brooklyn,  1925)  containing  sacred  and  secular  songs 
in  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and  English  texts. 

Modern  Jewish  Music:  Toward  the  end  of  the  igth 
century,  a  movement  arose  among  some  Jewish  musi- 
cians to  establish  a  Jewish  national  school  of  music. 
The  efforts  of  these  Jewish  musicians  were  directed  to 
the  collecting,  investigation,  and  arranging  of  Jewish 
folk-songs,  and  the  creation  of  original  compositions 
in  the  usual  classic  forms  inculcating  the  character  of 
Jewish  melos. 

Among  the  first  collectors  of  Jewish  folk  songs  were 
S.  Kieselgoff,  J.  Engel,  Leo  Weintz,  Baron  G.  Gins- 
burg,  H.  B.  Golomb,  Bogumil  Zepler,  and  Platon 
Brounoff.  H.  B.  Golomb  of  Wilna  issued  ten  Jewish 
folk  tunes  for  weddings  (Kol  Yehuda)  in  a  piano  ar- 
rangement (1887).  J.  Engel,  a  pupil  of  Taneieff  and 
Ippolitow-Ivanow,  came  to  Moscow  in  1900  with  a 
great  number  of  Jewish  folk  songs  which  he  had  col- 
lected and  harmonized.  He  devoted  his  attention  to 
writing  articles  concerning  his  investigations,  and  ar- 
ranging concerts  devoted  to  Jewish  music.  Engel 
wrote  the  music  to  the  "Hadibuk,"  which  was  favorably 
received  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Habima  Theater. 


A.  Z.  Idelsohn  contributed  studies  of  a  scholarly  nature 
the  results  of  his  research  into  the  history  of  Jewish 
music. 

A  "Jewish  Folk-music  Society"  was  started  In- 
schooled  musicians  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1908.  Branches 
of  the  society  were  then  established  in  Moscow  (ion- 
D.  Shor,  president),  Kiev  and  Kharkov.  A  Collec- 
tion of  Songs  for  School  and  Home  containing  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  songs  was  published  in  1911. 

A  group  of  musicians  including  G.  Mistechkin,  G 
Besrodney,  K.  Moldavan,  I.  Cherniavski,  S.  Bellison, 
and  L.  Berdichevski  organized  a  "Chamber-Music- 
Ensemble"  (Zimro)  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1918.  This 
society  was  motivated  by  the  desire  "to  propagate 
Jewish  Folk  music  artistically  cultivated";  the  "En- 
semble" gave  concerts  devoted  to  Jewish  music  in 
Siberia,  China,  Japan,  America,  Palestine  and  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Contemporary  collectors  of  Jewish  folk  songs  are 
Janot  S.  Roskin,  Henry  Gideon  (From  the  Cradle  to 
the  Chuppe,  Boston,  1923),  Lazar  Saminsky  (Ten  He- 
brew Folk-songs  and  Folk-dances,  New  York,  1924), 
Sarah  Pitkowsky-Schack  (Fifty  Yiddish  Folk-songs, 
arranged  for  piano  by  E.  S.  Cohen,  New  York,  1924), 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  Joseph  Cherniavsky  and  A.  W. 
Binder. 

The  creation  of  original  art-music  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  Jewish  folk  melodies  was  undertaken 
by  a  number  of  East  European  musicians  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century.  These  musicians,  highly 
trained  in  the  technique  of  European  music  and  Jewish 
traditions,  created  music  based  on  the  conventional  art- 
forms.  The  more  prominent  composers  of  the  Jewish 
national  school  include  Alexander  Krein,  Mikhail  Gnes- 
sin,  Joseph  Achron,  M.  Milner,  Lazar  Saminsky,  S. 
Rosovsky,  A.  Veprik,  Grigory  Krein,  L.  Streicher,  J. 
Aisberg,  Samuel  Feinberg,  P.  Lvoff  and  L.  Zeitlin. 

Some  of  the  compositions  by  these  musicians  which 
are  heard  in  concert  performances  are  Alexander 
Krein's  Jewish  Sketches  for  string  quartet  and  clarinet, 
A.  Veprik's  Songs  of  the  Dead  for  viola  and  piano, 
Gnessin's  The  Song  of  Gaitan  and  his  operatic  work 
AbraJiam's  Youth,  Mikhail  Milner's  suite  Asmodetts, 
L.  Saminsky's  ballet-choreodrama  in  four  acts  Rachel's 
Lamentations,  Solomon  Golub's  songs  Tanchitm  and 
Burikes  af  Pessach,  Milner's  song  In  Cheder,  Joseph 
Achron's  Hebrew  Melody  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
Solomon  Rosowsky's  Fantastic  Dance  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century,  with  a 
gradual  loosening  of  the  social  and  cultural  restrictions 
which  had  hitherto  hindered  their  development,  Jewish 
musicians  began  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  the  specifically  European  world  of  music.  Musicians 
of  Jewish  extraction  attained  eminence  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  as  creators  of  music  in  all  branches  of  musical 
composition,  as  virtuosos  on  various  instruments,  as 
teachers,  musical  critics,  theoreticians,  publishers,  and 
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impresarios.  As  composers  of  music  in  the 
f  European  art  music,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
musicians  acclimated  themselves  to  the  artistic 
Editions  and  spirit  of  the  particular^  country  within 
V*  they  lived.  Thus,  a  Jewish  musician  residing  in 
*  dand  Russia,  or  Germany  created  musical  works 
Slv  distinguishable  from  those  of  native  composers; 
I  '  by  Mendelssohn  differs  very  little  from  works 
:  to*  species  by  other  German  composers.  The  works 
-flf  Moscheles,  Rubinstein  and  Goldmark  retain  the  na- 
Vgj  Spint  of  the  native  lands  from  which  they  come. 
"  The  following  list  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
-hose  composers  of  Jewish  extraction  who  have  won 
fame  in  the  world  of  music  during  the  last  century: 
Jacob  (Giacomo)  Meyerbeer,  Jacques  Halevy,  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  Ignaz  Moscheles,  Jacques  Offenbach, 
Michael  Costa,  Ferdinand  David,  Ferdinand  Killer, 
\nton  Rubinstein,  Karl  Goldmark,  Walter  Damrosch, 
Eduard  Hanslik,  Gustav  Mahler,  Adolph  Bernhard 
Marx,  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Salomon  Jadas- 
sohn,'  Leopold  Auer,  Arnold  Schonberg,  Maurice 
Ravel,  Darius  Milhaud,  Paul  Dukas,  Ernest  Bloch, 
George  Gershwin,  Erich  Korngold,  Aaron  Copland, 
David  Diamond  and  Lazar  Saminsky. 

Jew's-harp  (Jew's-trump,  trump,  tromp;  Fr.  troinpe, 
guimbarde;  Ger.  Maultrommel;  It.  tromba).  This  in- 
strument has  a  metal  frame  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 
The  two  ends  extend  into  parallel  branches  between 
which  is  a  metal  tongue  which  vibrates  easily  when  set 
in  motion  by  a  stroke  of  the  finger.  It  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  between  the  front  teeth  in  such  a  position  as  to 
allow  the  metal  tongue  unrestricted  movement.  This 
together  with  the  performer's  ability  to  alter  the  size  of 
his  mouth  cavity  produces  various  tones.  In  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia  and  Oceania  it  is  found  made  of 
wood,  and  occasionally  of  metal.  In  Europe  the  tongue 
of  it  is  found  with  an  upturned  end  for  plucking.  In 
Oriental  countries  the  earliest  type  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
jerking  string.  In  Eastern  specimens  two  or  three 
tongues  are  used  in  the  same  frame. 

Jewitt,  Jessie  Mae,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
organist  and  composer,  born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Her 
many  song1  compositions  include  the  popular  Teach  Me 
to  Pray. 

Jewseieff,  Sergei  Wassilievitsch,  Russian  composer, 
pianist,  teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  con- 
ductor, horn  Moscow,  Jan.  25,  1894;  pupil  of  Conus, 
Medtner,  Goldenweiser  and  Taneieff ;  his  compositions 
include  a  Sonata  in  G,  Two  Preludes  and  a  Poema,  all 
for  piano,  also  vocal,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Jewson,  Frederick  Bowen,  Scottish  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Edinburgh,  July  26,  1823 ;  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  later  became 
a  professor.  His  compositions  include  an  overture, 
concertos  and  sonatas  for  piano,  and  smaller  works. 


Jezek,  Jaroslav,  contemporary  Czechoslovakian  com- 
poser, born  Sept.  25,  1906.  His  compositions  include 
chansons,  songs  and  music  for  the  theater.  Some  of 
his  most  interesting  work  has  been  composed  for  the 
ultra-modern  "Voskovec  and  Verich"  Theatre  in 
Prague. 

Jhan,  Mestre,  see  Callus,  Jofiannes. 

Jhang,  a  type  of  East  Indian  cymbals. 

Jig  (Fr.  and  Ger.  Gigue;  It.  giga),  the  same  as 
Gigue  (q.v.),  a  musical  form  used  as  the  final  move- 
ment in  the  suite.  In  England,  the  name  for  lively 
dances  of  a  rustic  character. 

Jilaieff,  Nicholas  Sergevitch,  Russian  music  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Nov.  18,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Taneieff  and 
Ippolitow-Iwanow  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  be- 
came a  distinguished  teacher,  and  a  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jimenez,  Jeronimo,  see  Gimenez,  Jeronimo. 

Jiminez,  Manuel,  contemporary  Cuban  pianist,  com- 
poser and  music  teacher.  He  teaches  at  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory,  and  his  compositions  include  piano  so- 
natas, Cuban  serenades,  Aragonese  dances  and  folk 
songs. 

Jimenez,  Ugalde  (Ciriaco),  Spanish  organist  and 
composer,  born  Pampeluna,  Feb.  5,  1828;  pupil  of 
Eslava ;  held  important  church  positions  in  Jaca,  Valen- 
cia and  Toledo.  His  works  include  masses,  motets  and 
other  church  music. 

Jimmerthal,  Hermann,  German  organist,  organ 
builder  and  writer  on  the  organ,  born  Lubeck,  Aug.  14, 
1809;  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1886. 

Jindai  Suzu,  ancient  Japanese  harness  bells  strung 
on  either  side  of  a  narrow  piece  of  metal. 

Jindfich,  Jindfich,  Slavic  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Klenci,  Mar.  5,  1876;  studied  with  V.  Novak; 
his  compositions  include  vocal,  dramatic  and  piano 
works. 

Jingles.  Metal  disks  fastened  at  intervals  to  the  hoop 
of  the  tambourine. 

Jingling  Johnny,  see  Crescent. 

Jinniritsi,  a  Japanese  multi-tubed  reed  instrument, 
also  called  schoschi-bouie. 

Jirak,  Karel  Boleslav,  Czechoslovakian  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Prague,  Jan.  28,  1891; 
pupil  of  Vitezslav  Novak.  He  was  conductor  of  the 
Hamburg  Opera  for  three  seasons  beginning  in  1915; 
later  conducted  at  Brno  and  at  Ostrava,  and  led  the 
Hlahol  Choral  Society  of  Prague  for  one  season,  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  Jugoslavia.  His  works  include  an  opera, 
symphonies,  an  overture,  a  psalm  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  song  cycles. 

Jiranek,  Aloys,  Czechoslovakian  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Ledec,  Sept.  3,  1858,  pupil  of  Fibich. 
He  taught  piano  in  Kharkov,  and  later  at  Prague.  His 
works  include  songs,  piano  pieces,  a  trio,  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  and  an  opera. 
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Jiranek,  Anton,  composer  and  musical  director,  born 
about  1712;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  16,  1761;  studied  in 
Prague.  His  compositions  were  chiefly  ensemble 
works. 

Jiranek,  Josef,  Czechoslovakian  harpist  and  piano 
teacher,  born  Ledec,  Mar.  24,  1855 ;  pupil  of  Smetana, 
Stanek  and  Hfimaly  at  the  Prague  Organ  School; 
brother  of  Aloys  Jiranek.  His  compositions  include  an 
orchestral  work  and  chamber  music,  and  his  writings 
form  useful  and  instructive  works  for  piano  students. 

Jirowski,  Anton,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  at  Vi- 
enna in  1877.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Theo- 
dor  Zach,  and  has  made  some  good  instruments  on  the 
Zach  model,  which  uses  fine  woods,  and  are  coated  with 
a  red  varnish. 

Joachim,  Albrecht  (Wilhelm  Friedrich  Karl 
Ernst),  Prince  of  Prussia,  German  composer,  born 
Hanover,  Sept.  29,  1876.  He  has  written  ballets,  pan- 
tomimes, orchestral  works,  military  marches  and  piano 
pieces. 

Joachim,  Amalie,  nee  Weiss  (correctly,  Schnee- 
weiss),  Austrian  concert  contralto  and  teacher,  born 
Marburg,  Styria,  May  10,  1839;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  3, 
1899;  wife  of  Joseph  Joachim.  She  became  world- 
famous  as  a  singer  of  the  songs  of  Schumann  and 
Brahms.  Her  voice  had  a  singular  richness. 

Joachim,  Joseph,  Hungarian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Kittsee,  near  Pressburg,  June  28,  1831 ; 
died  Berlin,  Aug.  15,  1907.  He  studied  under 
Serwaczynski  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when  he  was 
seven  years  old,  played  a  duet  in  public  with  his  master. 
In  1841  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied  with  Hauser, 
Hellmesberger  and  Boehm;  on  his  arrival  at  Leipzig 
as  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  proved  himself  already  an  ac- 
complished violinist,  and  soon  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  a  soloist,  playing  a  rondo  by  de  Beriot 
with  Felix  Mendelssohn  at  the  piano.  Later  he  played 
at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  and  the  following  year  went 
to  England,  where  he  first  appeared  Mar..  28,  1844.  He 
won  unqualified  praise  from  the  critics  by  his  faultless 
technique  and  his  musical  maturity  and  intelligence. 
Returning  to  Leipzig,  he  remained  there  several  years, 
continuing  his  studies  under  Mendelssohn's  guidance, 
and  taking  lessons  from  Ferdinand  David.  During  this 
period  he  made  frequent  short  trips,  and  played  many 
concerts  with  ever-increasing  success.  In  1849  Joachim 
became  concertmaster  of  the  Grand  Duke's  orchestra 
at  Weimar,  where  Liszt,  who  had  already  abandoned 
his  career  as  a  virtuoso,  had  settled  as  a  concert  and 
opera  conductor.  He  stayed  there  only  a  short  time 
because  he  did  not  find  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Weimar  school.  His 
next  post  was  as  concertmaster  and  solo  violinist  to 
the  King  of  Hanover;  during  this  period  he  married 
the  celebrated  contralto,  Amalia  Weiss.  In  1868  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  become  the  head  of  a  newly  estab- 
lished department  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  The 


Advanced  School  for  Musical  Execution  (Hochschito 
fur  austibende  Tonkunst).  Here  he  was  surroundS 
by  a  host  of  talented  pupils,  to  whom  he  imparted  tfJ 
knowledge  gained  by  his  rich  experience,  and  instills 
some  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  art,  which  was  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  great  success.  In  regard  to  hh 
style  of  playing  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Beethoven  concerto  was  considered  a  model* 
A  master  of  technique,  he  never  used  it  ostentatiously 
but  only  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  conveying  the 
composer's  meaning.  Purity  of  style,  fidelity  of  inter- 
pretation,  and  distinct  individuality  characterized  all  hi* 
work.  As  a  composer  he  was  essentially  a  follower  of 
Schumann,  and  he  came  somewhat  under  the  influence 
of  his  intimate  friend,  Johannes  Brahms.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  Hungarian  Concerto,  a  noble  and 
powerful  conception  for  violin  and  orchestra,  holding  a 
place  among  the  masterpieces  for  the  instrument.  Other 
compositions  include  two  concertos  for  violin,  several 
overtures  for  orchestra,  and  a  nocturne  for  violin  and 
orchestra. 

Joachim  Quartet,  a  German  string  quartet  founded 
in  1869  by  Joseph  Joachim  after  whom  it  is  named; 
Joachim  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and  the 
quartet  at  once  assumed  a  supreme  position  in  the  field 
of  chamber  music,  .Joachim  remaining  its  leader  until 
1907.  Various  changes  took  place  in  the  personnel. 
Ernst  Schiever,  Heinrich  de  Ahna,  Johann  Kruse  and 
Carl  Halir  were  successive  second  violinists.  Heinrich 
de  Ahna,  Eduard  Rappoldi  and  Emanuel  Wirth  played 
viola,  and  the  'cellists  were  Wilhelm  Miiller  and  Robert 
Hausmann.  Shortly  after  its  inception,  the  quartet  in- 
stituted an  annual  series  of  concerts  in  Berlin;  annual 
visits  were  also  made  to  Vienna,  and  the  quartet  was 
frequently  heard  in  Pest,  Paris,  Rome  and  London. 
It  regularly  appeared  at  the  festivals  of  Meiningen, 
Bonn,  Basel  and  Zurich;  it  was  acclaimed  as  most 
representative  of  German  art  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Festival  Hall  at  Mannheim,  and  was  heard  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Schumann 
Memorial  at  Zwickau.  In  1905,  the  sixteen  Beethoven 
quartets  were  played  in  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome. 
The  programs  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
works  of  central  European  composers;  the  quartet's 
interpretation  of  Brahms's  works  was  particularly  no- 
table; Joachim  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
master,  and  he  was  qualified  both  by  equipment  and 
inclination  to  render  his  works  in  a  most  sympathetic 
manner.  It  follows  that  the  performances  af  Brahms's 
chamber  music  by  the  Joachim  Quartet  will  never  be 
surpassed. 

Joachim  a  Burgk  (Burck),  see  Matter,  Joachtm. 
Joanna  Maria,  see  Gdlia,  Maria. 

Joannelli,  Pietro,  i6th  century  Italian  composer  of 
motets,  born  at  Bergamo.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
court  chapel  of  Maximilian  II. 
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Joannes,  Archicantor,  ;th  century  Abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Tours  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Peter's,  died 
*fter  6"Q.  P°Pe  Agathon  sent  him  to  Britain  to  intro- 
duce the* Roman  liturgy;  while  there  his  services  to 
English  church  singing  were  noteworthy. 

Joan  of  Arc,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  A.  Bunn, 
music  by  Balfe,  first  produced  Nov.  30,  1837,  in  Lon- 
don. Tschaikowsky  used  the  same  subject  for  an  opera 
called  The  Maid  of  Orleans  (produced  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1881). 

Joao  IV,  see  John  IV. 

Jobin,  Bernhard,  i6th  century  lutenist  and  printer 
of  his  own  two  lute  books  at  Strassburg  in  1572-73. 

Jobin  et  Cie,  Swiss  firm  of  music  publishers,  located 
in  Lausanne.  The  business  was  purchased  by  Foetisch 
Freres  in  1930. 

Jobst,  Brant,  see  Brant,  Jobst. 

Jocelyn,  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Silvestre  and 
Capoul,  music  by  Benjamin  Godard,  first  produced  at 
Brussels  in  1888.  The  story  is:  during  the  French 
Revolution,  Jocelyn,  a  young  priest,  takes  refuge  in  a 
valley,  where  only  the  shepherds  know  him  to  be  hidden. 
A  nobleman  and  his  daughter,  Laurence,  the  latter  dis- 
guised as  a  boy,  are  also  seeking  seclusion  there,  and 
Tocelyn  helps  them  to  hide  in  the  Eagle's  Cave.  When 
they  reach  the  cave,  Laurence  faints,  and  Jocelyn  dis- 
covers that  she  is  a  girl.  The  two  young  people  fall 
in  love ;  torn  between  his  duty  as  a  priest,  and  his  love 
for  the  girl,  he  decides  to  renounce  his  vows.  Laurence 
dissuades  him,  and  leaves  the  valley  to  live  in  gay  Paris, 
where  she  soon  finds  that  she  is  unhappy.  Longing  to 
see  Laurence  again,  Jocelyn  comes  to  Paris  in  search  of 
her;  outside  her  home  he  hears  the  chime  of  the 
Angelus,  realizes  that  he  must  follow  .his  duty,  and 
leaves.  When  Laurence  is  dying,  Jocelyn  is  called  to 
give  her  absolution,  but  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  his 
beloved  to  whom  he  has  been  called  until  he  arrives ; 
Laurence  dies  in  his  arms,  hoping  they  will  meet  again 
in  Heaven. 

Jocelyn,  Simeon,  American  music  editor,  born  in 
1/46;  died  in  1823;  compiler  of  Collection  of  Favorite 
Psabn  Tunes,  Chorister's  Companion  and  Federal  Har- 
mony. 

Jocher,  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  writer,  born 
^ipzig,  July  25,  1694;  died  May  10,  1758;  he  wrote 
biographies  of  musicians. 

Jochimsen,  Hugo,  German  cantor  and  composer, 
born  Eibenstock,  Jan.  i,  1869;  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  His  works  include  cantatas,  choruses, 
songs,  a  string  quartet  and  organ  pieces. 

Jochum,  Eugen,  German  operatic  conductor  and 
concert  director,  born  Babenhausen,  Nov.  i,  1902.  He 
studied  in  Munich  and  Augsburg  and  formerly  con- 
ducted the  Fundstunde  in  Berlin. 

Jochum,  Georg  Ludwig,  German  concert  and  opera 
conductor,  born  Babenhausen,  Dec.  10,  1909;  studied  at 
the  Augsburg  Conservatory  and  the  Munich  Academy. 


Jochum,  Otto,  German  composer,  teacher  and  or- 
ganist, born  Babenhausen,  Mar.  18,  1898.  He  studied 
in  Lauingen  with  Albert  Greiner,  Fritz  Klopf  er,  Hein- 
rich  Kaspar  Schmid,  Geierhaas  and  Josef  Haas.  His 
compositions  include  church  music,  of  which  the  best 
are  the  masses,  motets  and  hymns,  also  a  string  quartet 
and  organ  works. 

Jockisch,  Reinhold,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Jan.  12,  1848;  died  Leipzig,  Sept.  5,  1906.  He 
wrote  violin  pieces  and  edited  Haydn's  string  quartets. 

Jode,  Fritz,  German  teacher  and  writer,  born  Ham- 
burg, Aug.  2,  1887;  pupil  of  Abert  and  Fest.  He  has 
written  on  musicianship  and  on  the  teaching  of  music. 

Jodeln  (Ger.),  a  favorite  style  of  singing  among  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese  in  the  Alps ;  it  consists  of  changing 
abruptly  from  the  natural  to  the  falsetto  voice.  See 
Tyrolienne. 

Joetze,  Franz,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Marienwerder,  Dec.  9,  1839;  he  has 
written  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Johann,  Bernhard,  pianist,  violinist  and  composer, 
died  at  Frankfort  in  1849,  He  played  at  the  theaters 
of  Karlsruhe,  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort  and  wrote 
pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Johann  Ernst,  Prince  of  Saxe-Weimar,  German 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Weimar,  Dec.  29,  1696; 
died  Frankfort,  Aug.  i,  1715.  He  studied  under 
Johann  Gottfried  Walther  and  became  one  of  the  best 
violinists  of  his  time;  he  wrote  harpsichord  concertos 
and  other  music. 

Johannes  Damascenus  (correctly,  Johannes  Chry- 
sorrhoas  o£  Damascus),  an  8th  century  monk,  arranger 
of  liturgical  song,  and  the  reformer  of  Byzantine  nota- 
tion, born  about  700  A.D.  ;  died  near  Jerusalem  about 
760. 

Johannes  Gallicus  (Johannes  Carthusensis, 
Johannes  de  Mantua,  Jean  de  Chartreux),  Flemish 
contrapuntalist,  born  at  Namur  about  1415;  died  at 
Parma  in  1473 ;  author  of  two  treatises  on  singing. 

Johannes  de  Lymburgia  (Lyburgia,  Limburgia), 
early  15th  century  composer  of  sacred  music,  living  at 
Padua.  He  composed  numerous  sacred  songs  and 
rondeaux. 

Johannes  Sarisburiensis  (Salesberiensis),  English 
composer  and  writer  of  a  treatise  on  music  and  instru- 
ments, born  at  Salisbury  in  1120;  died  in  1180. 

Johannes  the  Great,  called  Primarius,  middle  I2th 
century  composer ;  he  achieved  considerable  fame. 

Johannes  de  Florentia,  see  Giovanni  da  Cascia. 

Johannes  de  Garlandia,.  see  Garlandia,  Johannes  de. 

Johannes  de  Grocheo,  see  Grocheo,  Johannes  de. 

Johannes  de  Lublin,  see  Lublin,  Johannes  de. 

Johannes  de  Muris,  see  Muris,  Johannes  de. 

Johannes  Gallus,  see  Callus,  Johannes. 

Johannessen,  Karl,  Norwegian  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Sarpsborg,.  Apr,  11,  1869;  died  Ledbury,, 
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Worcestershire,  Dec.  5,  1904.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
played  at  the  Stockholm  Opera  House  and  later  became, 
on  Joachim's  recommendation,  professor  at  the 
Leicester  Conservatory. 

Johannsen,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Lauenburg  (Elbe), 
July  29,  1864;  pupil  of  Fiedler,  Riemann,  and  Bargiel; 
his  compositions  include  songs  and  choral  works. 

Johannsen,  Julius  Ernst  Christian,  Danish  teacher 
and  theorist,  born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  28,  1826;  died 
Paloniem  (Finland),  July  27,  1909.  He  taught  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  and  wrote  a  book  on  coun- 
terpoint. 

Johannsson,  Karl,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Sept.  18,  1900.  He  has  composed  an 
opera,  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Johansen,  David  Monrad,  Norwegian  pianist,  critic 
and  composer,  born  Vefsen,  Nov.  8,  1888.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Karl  Nissen  and  Catharinus  Elling,  continuing 
his  studies  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  under  Kahn  and 
Humperdinck  and  later  making  concert  tours  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  acting  as  critic  for  several  journals.  He 
has  used  the  folk  music  of  Norway  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  works,  which  include  instrumental  pieces 
and  songs. 

John,  Alois,  Bohemian  music  director  and  writer, 
born  Lohma,  Franzensbad,  Mar.  30,  1860 ;  he  has 
written  a  volume  of  studies  on  Richard  Wagner. 

John  IV  (Joao),  King -of  Portugal,  composer  and 
theorist,  born  Villa  Viqosa,  Mar.  19,  1604;  died  Lisbon, 
Nov.  6,  1656.  He  wrote  motets  and  choral  works  and 
published  a  treatise  in  defense  of  modern  music.  He 
amassed  a  wonderful  musical  library,  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1755. 

John,  Theodore,  see  Freitag,  Theodore. 

John  Brown's  Body,  an  American  marching  song 
which  grew  to  national  importance  when  it  became  popu- 
lar with  the  Northern  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  melody,  attributed  to  William  Steffe,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  It  seems 
to  have  been  composed  during  the  1 850*3  somewhere  in 
the  South.  With  the  stature  of  John  Brown  raised 
considerably  as  the  hero  of  Harpers  Ferry,  the  piece 
soon  took  on  deep  political  significance  and  is  still 
widely  sung  with  the  words  which  grew  up  around  it 
during  the  war. 

John  of  Fornsete,  see  Fornsete,  John  de. 

Johnen,  Kurt,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Aachen,  Jan.  3,  1884;  he  has  written  songs  and  a  trea- 
tise on  piano  playing. 

Johner,  P.  Dominicus  (Franz),  teacher  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Waldsee,  Wurttemberg,  Dec.  i,  1874; 
pupil  of  P.  A.  Kienle,  P.  R.  Molitor,  and  Josef  Haas. 
He  has  written  on  Gregorian  music  and  edited  choral 
works. 

Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,  an  overture  by  the 
American  composer,  Roy  Harris,  The  Victor  Record- 
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ing  Company  commissioned  him  to  write  a  special  sym- 
phonic work  for  recording  purposes ;  this  work,"  an 
overture,  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,  based  on  the 
famous  Civil  War  song  of  the  same  title,  was  compel 
and  had  its  first  performance  in  1935.  The  New  YorV 
Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra  under  Otto  Klempert- 
performed  it  in  a  concert  from  Carnegie  Hall,  which 
was  broadcast  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  wa~ 
this  work  which  made  Harris  the  most  popular  Amer- 
ican composer  in  the  1935  Philharmonic  radio  poll. 
Johns,  Clayton,  American  pianist,  teacher,  composer, 
and  writer,  born  Newcastle,  Del.,  Nov.  24,  1857.  He 
studied  in  Boston  under  John  K.  Paine  and  William  H, 
Sherwood,  later,  in  Europe,  becoming  a  pupil  of  Kiel, 
Grabow,  Raif  and  Rummel.  After  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  established  himself  in  Boston  as  a  teacher  and 
in  1912  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  For  the  piano  he  wrote  a  composition 
that  was  played  by  Hofmann,  also  about  a  hundred 
songs.  His  books  include  a  work  on  piano  playing 
and  a  historical  treatise. 

Johns,  Louis  Edgar,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1886.  He 
studied  under  Scharwenka,  Humperdinck,  Leschetizky, 
Rossler  and  Burmeister,  taught  in  Stettin  and  New 
York,  and  has  composed  orchestral  works,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Johnsen,  Henrik  Filip,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  in  England  in  1717;  died 
Stockholm,  Feb.  12,  1779;  he  wrote  vocal,  piano,  organ, 
orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Johnson,  Bartholomew,  English  composer,  bas- 
soonist and  'cellist,  born  Oct.  3,  1710 ;  died  in  1814.  At 
the  celebration  of  his  hundredth  birthday  he  played  a 
minuet  of  his  own  composition. 

Johnson,  Basil,  English  organist,  teacher  and  choir- 
master, born  Apr.  5,  1861 ;  pupil  of  W.  Parratt  and 
Stanford,  later  organist  at  Eton  College. 

Johnson,  Edward,  late  i6th  century  English  com- 
poser; he  wrote  madrigals,  church  music  and  instru- 
mental pieces. 

Johnson,  Edward,  Canadian  tenor  and  opera 
manager,  born  Guelph,  Ont,  Aug.  22,  1881.  He  studied 
first  in  New  York  and  in  1908  became  a  pupil  of  Lom- 
bardi  in  Florence.  His  debut  took  place  at  the  Verdi 
Theater  in  Padua,  and  he  soon  became  famous  in  Genoa, 
Bergamo,  Rome,  Milan  and  elsewhere,  using  the  Italian 
translation  of  his  name.  In  1919  he  made  his  American 
debut  at  Chicago  under  his  own  name.  In  1922  he 
joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  where  he 
succeeded  Herbert  Witherspoon  as  general  manager  in 
1935- 

Johnson,  F.  Arthur,  American  composer,  organist, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Chicago,  Oct.  19,  1874.  He 
studied  in  Dresden  under  Scholtz  and  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory ;  he  has  composed  songs  and  piano  pieces. 


JOHNSON,  HALL-JOHNSTONE 


Tflhnson  Hall,  American  Negro  violinist,  composer 
d  arranger,  born  Athens,  Ga.,  Mar.  12,  1888.  Son 
f  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  he  came 
°ariv  under  potent  musical  and  religious  influences, 
liter  studying  diligently  a  "self-instructor"  bought  at 
*he  ten-cent  store,  he  gave  violin  recitals  and  became 
a  member  of  a  local  orchestra.  In  1908  at  Philadelphia 
he  heard  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  once  a  week  and 
had  some  violin  lessons  from  Frederic  Hohn.  At  New 
York  in  1914  he  played  with  a  dance  orchestra  and  for 
theaters.  In  1925  he  formed  the  Hall  Johnson  Negro 
Choir  with  eight  members,  later  increased  to  thirty- 
«ix.  Johnson  provided  the  singers  and  song  arrange- 
ments for  The  Green  Pastures.  His  successful  play, 
Run,  Little  Chillun,  opened  with  nearly  two  hundred 
singers. 

Johnson,  Henry  Philip,  see  Henrik  Filip  Johnsen. 
Johnson,  Horace,  American  composer  and  critic, 
born  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1893.  After  studying  com- 
position under  Crist  and  Marshall  he  studied  for  four 
rears  in  Italy,  France  and  England.  He  has  been  an 
editor  of  "The  Musical  Observer,"  "The  fitude,"  "The 
Musician"  and  "The  Delineator,"  served  on  the  staff 
of  "Musical  America"  and  more  recently  on  "The 
Musical  Courier."  Many  of  his  songs  and  piano  works 
have  been  published  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
His  orchestral  works  have  been  heard  in  England, 
Canada,  United  States  and  Mexico:  Imagery,  orches- 
tral suite ;  Astarte,  tone  poem ;  Streets  of  Florence,  or- 
chestral suite ;  and  In  the  American  Manner. 

Johnson,  Hunter,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Benson,  N.  G,  in  1906.  He  studied  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  after 
heading  the  composition  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  four  years,  he  won,  in  1933,  the  Prix 
de  Rome,  which  enabled  him  to  study  for  two  years 
in  Europe.  His  compositions  have  had  frequent  per- 
formances in  the  United  States  and  include,  for  orches- 
tra, a  symphony,  prelude,  andante  for  flute  and  string 
orchestra  and  a  concerto  for  piano  and  small  orchestra ; 
chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata,  elegy  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  a  serenade  for  flute  and  clarinet  and  sonatina 
for  violin  and  piano. 

Johnson,  James,  Scottish  music  engraver,  born  about 
1750;  died  Feb.  26,  1811.  Between  1772  and  1790  he 
engraved  at  Edinburgh  nearly  every  piece  of  music 
published  in  Scotland ;  in  1787  he  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  The  Scots  Musical  Museum  (6  vols.  in  all), 
largely  contributed  to  by  Robert  Burns. 

Johnson,  John,  English  composer  and  lutenist  in  the 
service  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  died  in  1594/5.  Some  of 
his  compositions  for  the  lute  are  in  the  library  of  Cam- 
bridge University. 

Johnson,  John,  English  music  publisher,  died  about 
1762.  He  published  at  London  yearly  sets  and  collected 
volumes  of  country  dances,  now  of  great  value  to  mu- 
sical antiquarians. 


Johnson,  John  Rosamond,  American  Negro  com- 
poser, born  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  n,  1873.  He  wrote 
the  music  for  Cole  and  Johnson's  Shoo-Fly  Regiment 
and  for  some  of  Bert  Williams's  productions;  he  has 
also  compiled  two  volumes  of  Negro  spirituals.  His 
song,  Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing,  has  been  called  the 
Negro  national  anthem.  Since  1914  he  has  been  direc- 
tor of  the  Music  School  Settlement  for  Colored  People 
in  New  York. 

Johnson,  Robert,  middle  i6th  century  Scottish  priest 
and  composer,  born  at  Duns ;  he  wrote  sacred  music. 

Johnson,  Robert,  I7th  century  English  lutenist  and 
composer,  died  before  Nov.  26,  1633,  when  the  successor 
to  one  of  his  posts  was  appointed ;  son  of  John  Johnson, 
the  lutenist.  He  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  the 
funeral  of  James  I.  His  works  include  compositions 
for  virginals,  lute,  and  viols,  and  settings  for  songs. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  i8th  century  English  composer, 
playwright  and  dancing  teacher.  He  is  remembered  to- 
day as  the  author  and  composer  of  an  unusual  musical 
play  called  Hurlothruinbo  or  the  Supernatural,  pro- 
duced at  London  in  1729. 

Johnson,  Theodate,  contemporary  American  so- 
prano, born  at  Cleveland,  O.  She  studied  in  Europe, 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Antwerp,  and  in 
1937  was  sent  to  Finland  by  the  American  Sibelius 
Society  to  consult  with  the  composer  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  songs;  the  result  of  this  trip  appeared 
early  in  1938,  when  she  devoted  an  entire  recital  at 
Town  Hall,  New  York,  to  compositions  of  Sibelius. 
Johnson,  William  Spencer,  American  teacher  and 
song  composer,  born  at  Athol,  Mass.,  in  1883 ;  pupil  of 
Reinecke  and  Riemann ;  he  has  written  numerous  vocal 
pieces. 

Johnston,  Edward,  Scottish  composer,  organist  and 
pianist,  born  Edinburgh,  Nov.  16,  1879.  After  study- 
ing under  Niecks  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  Florence,  he 
became  a  church  and  theater  organist  in  New  York 
City.  His  compositions  include  organ  and  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  comic  operas. 

Johnston,  John,  late  i8th  century  English  music 
publisher;  he  published,  at  London,  sonatas,  country 
dances  and  the  early  work  of  Charles  Dibdin. 

Johnstone,  Arthur  Edward,  English  teacher,,  editor 
and  composer,  born  London,  May  13,  1860.  Reared 
in  New  York,  studied  with  Mason,  Scharfenburg, 
Warren,  and  Leopold  Damrosch.  For  many  years 
he  was  music  editor  for  a  textbook  house  and  for  the 
Art  Publication  Society.  He  devised  lessons  for  use 
with  a  player  piano  and  a  method  of  teaching  music 
by  means  of  phonograph  i-ecords;  he  also  wrote  a  stu- 
dents' manual  on  orchestral  instruments  and  a  good 
many  pieces  of  instructive  music  for  children. 

Johnstone,  J.  Alfred,  Irish  piano  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Dublin,  July  6,  1861 ;  pupil  of  R.  P.  Stewart  in 
Dublin.    He  later  taught  in  Australia  and  became  head 
of  the  Athenaeum  Music  School  in  Melbourne.     He 
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made  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  piano 
playing,  including  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Bee- 
thoven's Piano  Sonatas,  The  Metronome  ami  Bach, 
and  Muscular  Relaxation,  Weight  Touch,  and  Rotary 
Movement. 

Johnstone-Bishop,  Genevra,  American  dramatic 
soprano  and  singing  teacher,  born  Van  Wert,  O.,  Nov. 
12,  1864.  A  pupil  of  Frederick  Walker,  Mme.  La 
Grange,  Mme.  Marchesi  and  Cortesi,  she  made  her 
debut  in  1889  and  toured  Europe  and  America  in  ora- 
torios. She  has  long  been  a  church  singer  and  singing 
teacher. 

Johow,  Alexander,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  n,  1865;  died  Breslau, 
May  7,  1933.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule 
and  became  cantor,  music  teacher  and  director  of  the 
Liedertafel  and  the  Oratorio  Society  in  Memel;  he 
wrote  many  choruses. 

Jokl,  Georg,  Austrian  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  July  31,  1891 ;  pupil  of  J.  Meyer,  Grad- 
ener,  Heuberger,  and  Schreker;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano,  vocal  and  orchestral  works. 

Jokl,  Otto,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1891.  He  studied  under  Alban  Berg  and  Hermann 
Gradener  and  has  composed  orchestral  works,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Jolie  Fille  de  Perth,  La  (Eng.  "Fair  Maid  of 
Perth"),  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Saint-Georges 
and  Adenis,  music  by  Bizet,  first  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  Dec.  26,  1867. 

Jolivet,  Andre,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  8, 
1905 ;  pupil  of  Paul  Le  Flem  and  Edgar  Varese.  His 
works  aim  at  the  more  primitive  characteristics  of  mu- 
sic and  are  atonal ;  among  them  are  M ana,  a  group  of 
six  pieces  for  piano  (played  in  1936  in  New  York)  ; 
five  Incantation  for  solo  flute,  Danse  Incantatoire  for 
full  orchestra  and  three  Po&mes  for  Ondes  Martenot 
and  piano. 

Jolles,  Heinz,  contemporary  German  composer  and 
pianist ;  he  wrote  Five  Poetic  Pieces  for  piano. 

Jommelli,  Jeanne,  Dutch  operatic  soprano,  born  in 
1879 ;  pupil  of  Massenet.  She  sang  in  the  Amsterdam 
Opera  in  1897  and  subsequently  in  New  York  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Manhattan  opera  houses. 

Jommelli,  Nicolo,  Italian  composer,  born  Aversa, 
near  Naples,  Sept.  10,  1714;  died  Naples,  Aug.  25, 
1774;  pupil  of  Mozzillo.  Later  he  attended  the  San 
Onofrio  Conservatory,  studying  under  Durante;  from 
there  he  went  to  the  Pieta  de'  Turchini  Conservatory, 
becoming  a  pupil  of  Feo,  Leo,  Prato  and  Mancini. 
After  writing  several  successful  operatic  works  in 
Naples  he  went  to  Rome  where  he  produced  two  works 
that  were  well  received.  At  Bologna,  where  he  met 
Padre  Martini,  who  praised  his  work  highly  and  gave 
him  valuable  advice,  his  compositions  were  received  with 
wild  enthusiasm.  In  Vienna  he  formed  a  warm  friend- 
ship with  Metastasio,  the  distinguished  poet,  dramatist 


and  librettist.  On  his  return  to  Italy  a  number  of  h'* 
new  operas  were  performed  with  enormous  success5 
Later  he  became  music  director  for  the  Duke  of 
Wiirttemberg  and  lived  for  fifteen  years  alternatelv 
in  Stuttgart  and  Ludwigsberg.  Here  he  acquired  to 
some  extent  the  heavier  German  style;  thereafter,  re- 
turning to  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs,  he  found 
that  his  newer  works  were  not  to  the  taste  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

Jonas,  Alberto,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Madrid,  June  8,  1868.  He  studied  under  Olave  and 
Mendizabal,  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  and  then 
under  Gevaert  and  De  Greet  at  the  Brussels  Conserv- 
atory where  he  won  first  prize  for  piano  playing  and 
two  first  prizes  for  harmony.  In  1880  he  made  his 
pianistic  debut  at  Brussels  and  toured  extensively 
through  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  1890  he  was 
for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Rubinstein  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory.  In  1894,  on  coming  to  America,  he  be- 
came head  of  the  piano  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  then  director  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servatory in  Detroit.  From  1905  to  1914  he  taught  in 
Berlin,  attracting  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  settled  in  New 
York  as  a  teacher.  His  compositions  include  many 
effective  piano  pieces,  and  he  has  also  written  A  Master 
School  of  Modern  Piano  Virtuosity. 

Jonas,  fimile,  French  operetta  composer,  teacher 
and  director,  born  Paris,  Mar.  5,  1827;  died  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  May  21,  1905.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  under  Lecouppey  and  Caraf  a  and 
later  became  professor  of  solfeggio  at  the  conservatory 
and  musical  director  at  the  Portuguese  synagogue  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  prolific  and  highly  successful  writer 
of  comic  operas. 

Jonas,  Oswald,  Austrian  teacher,  musicologist  and 
pianist,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  10,  1897  >  PUP^  °f  Schenker 
and  M.  Violin.  His  writings  include  treatises  on  va- 
rious phases  of  music. 

Jonas,  Phillip,  see  Tronite,  Jo. 

Jonas-Stockhausen,  Ella,  German  pianist,  born 
Dortmund,  Oct.  I,  1883  '>  Pupil  of  Wilhelm  Bopp  and 
Jedliczka. 

Jonciferes,  Victorin  de  (real  name  Felix  Ludger 
Rossignol),  French  critic  and  composer,  born  Paris, 
Apr.  12,  1839.;  died  there,  Oct.  26,  1903.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Elwart  and  Leborne  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
which  he  left  on  account  of  a  disagreement  with  his 
masters  about  Wagner,  who  had  just  given  his  first 
concert  in  Paris.  He  produced  an  overture  and  other 
orchestral  works  at  the  Musard  concerts.  Later  his 
opera,  Sardanapale,  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Ly- 
rique with  Christine  Nilsson  taking  the  leading  female 
part.  This  was  indifferently  received,  as  were  several 
other  stage  pieces.  His  most  meritorious  work  was  an 
opera  called  Dimitri,  which  had  the  distinction  of  clear 
and  artistic  orchestration  and  accurate  and  careful  vocal 
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.fa,  but  the  public  allowed  it  to  follow  his  other 
Sffato  the  borderlands  of  oblivion. 

backers  (Junckers),  Goessen,  early  i6th  century 
romooser  of  motets  and  sacred  songs. 

Tonction  (Fr.),  blending  (of  the  vocal  registers). 

tones  Abbie  Gerrish,  contemporary  American  com- 
noser  began  composing  before  she  was  twelve  years 
dd  'She  has  written  operas,  piano  pieces,  music  for 
rioiin  and  piano,  incidental  music  for  plays  and  songs. 
An  entire  program  of  her  compositions  was  given  by 
the  Saturday  Night  Club  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Tones,  Allan,  contemporary  American  tenor,  born  at 
Scranton,  Pa.  He  studied  under  Claude  Warf ord  and 
Felix  Leroux  and  after  singing  in  both  London  and 
Paris,  made  his  American  debut  in  1927,  singing  in 
concert,  oratorio  and  opera.  In  1931  he  sang  the  lead 
in  Von  Suppe's  Boccaccio  in  New  York,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  several  motion  pictures. 

Jones,  Alton,  American  pianist,  born  Aug.  3,  1899. 
His  teachers  were  Grace  Bigelow,  Hopper,  Paul  van 
Katwijk,  Richard  Buhlig  and  Edwin  Hughes.  In  1925 
he  made  his  debut  in  New  York,  subsequently  touring 
the  United  States,  after  which  he  became  a  teacher  in 
New  York  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

Jones,  Arthur  Barclay,  English  composer,  chorister, 
teacher  and  director,  born  London,  Dec.  16,  1869.  He 
studied  under  Thomas  Wingham  and  H.  C.  Banister ; 
his  works  include  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  a  concert 
overture  and  music  for  organ,  piano,  violin  and  'cello. 

Jones,  Dan,  contemporary  American  composer  and 
pianist;  his  Sonata  in  three  movements  is  of  mixed  style. 

Jones,  Dilys,  contemporary  Welsh  operatic  and 
oratorio  singer.  She  made  her  debut  in  Elijah  at  the 
Royal  Choral  Society  (London)  in  1908 ;  she  specializes 
in  the  works  of  Bach. 

Jones,  Edward,  late  iTth  century  English  music 
typographer. 

Jones,  Edward,  Welsh  composer,  harpist  and  writer, 
bora  Llanderfel,  Merionethshire,  Apr.  2,  1752;  died 
London,  Apr.  18,  1824.  Taught  by  his  father  to  play 
the  Welsh  harp,  in  1783  he  was  appointed  bard  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  wrote  and  edited  numerous  works 
on  music  and  compiled  a  collection  of  Welsh  airs.. 

Jones,  Edward  German,  see  German,  Edward. 

Jones,  Emily  Pauline,  .see  Stewart-Jones,  Emily 
Pauline. 

Jones,  Evelyn  Howard,  English  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  at  London  in  1877.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  and  under  DJ Albert  in  Germany,  becom- 
ing a  very  successful  pianist  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  He  became  a  specialist  in  the  playing  of 
Brahms,  although  he  also  had  a  large  repertory  and 
wide  appreciation  of  the  music  of  other  composers.  He 
enjoyed  a  fine  reputation  in  London  as  a  piano  teacher 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  an  organization  which  did  much  to  popu- 
larize chamber  music  in  England. 


Jones,  F.  O.,  igth  century  compiler  of  a  Handbook 
of  American  Music  and  Musicians  (1886),  which, 
though  crude  arid  at  times  inaccurate,  contains  valuable 
data. 

Jones,  Frances  Pelton,  see  Peltovir  Jones,  Frances. 
Jones,  Griffith,  early  iQth  century  British  writer ;  he 
published  a  monograph  on  A  History  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Music. 

Jones,  Griffith  Rhys   (or  Caradog),  Welsh  choir 
conductor,   born  Trecynon,   Dec.   21,   1834;  directed 
various  choirs  in  Wales. 
Jones,  H.  Brewster,  see  Brewster- Jones,  H. 
Jones,  Isabel  Morse,  American  critic,  born  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1892 ;  she  has  been  active  in  the  musical 
life  of  Los  Angeles  as  critic  for  several  papers. 

Jones,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  born  in 
1728;  died  London,  Feb.  17,  1796.  He  was  organist 
of  Temple  Church,  of  Charterhouse,  and  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  and  wrote  Sixty  Chants  Single  and  Double 
and  lessons  for  the  harpsichord.  Haydn  was  much 
pleased  by  one  of  these  chants. 

Jones,  Louis  Vaughan,  American  Negro  violinist, 
born  in  Cleveland,  O.  In  1913  he  entered  the  New 
England  Conservatory  at  Boston.  After  serving  with 
the  American  army  during  the  war  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton as  a  teacher.  Subsequently  he  studied  in  Paris  and 
Budapest  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  music  department 
of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jones,  Mary  Cadwalladar,  igth  century  American 
writer  and  educator.  She  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  teaching  of  music  to  the  blind  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  subject. 

Jones,  Muriel  Brabazon,  see  Brabazon- Jones, 
Muriel. 

Jones,  Richard,  i8th  century  English  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer.  He  succeeded  Stefano  Car- 
bonelli  as  leader  of  the  band  at  Drury  Lane  Theater 
about  1730.  Michael  Christian  Festing  was  one  of  his 
distinguished  pupils.  He  composed  a  book  of  chamber 
airs,  and  another  of  suites,  both  for  violin,  and  some 
lessons  for  the  harpsichord.  His  violin  technic,  as  dis- 
played in  his  sonatas,  is  very  advanced  for  his  time. 

Jones,  Robert,  i6th  century  English  composer,  not 
td  be  confused  with  the  Elizabethan  lutenist  of  the 
same  name,  wrote  a  mass  and  a  magnificat  in  the  Peter- 
house  Park  Books.  A  three-part  song  of  his  was  pub- 
lished in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  song  book  in  1530. 

Jones,  Robert,  English  composer  and  lutenist, 
flourished  about  1597-1617.  He  received  a  musical  de- 
gree from  Oxford  University,  and  wrote  five  books  of 
airs,  a  book  of  madrigals,  and  a  madrigal,  Faire  Oricrna, 
seeming  to  wink  at  Folly,  in  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana 
(1601). 

Jones,  Robert  Hope,  see  Hope-Jones,  Robert. 
Jones,  Sidney,  English  composer  and  conductor,  born 
at  Leeds  in  1869;  died  at  London  in  1914.    He  led  a 
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military  band  and  then  toured  the  English  provinces  as 
the  conductor  of  light  opera  companies.  For  many 
years  he  was  connected  with  George  Edwards  and  was 
conductor  of  the  Empire  and  Whitney  theaters  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  great  success  as  a  light-opera  composer; 
his  best  works  include:  The  Geisha,  The  Spring  Maid, 
and  The  Girl  from  Utah. 

Jones,  Sisserata  Joryner,  see  Jorymr-Jones, 
Sisserata. 

Jones,  Rev.  William  (Jones  of  Nayland),  English 
writer  on  music,  born  Lowick,  Northamptonshire,  July 
30,  1/36;  died  Nayland,  Jan.  6,  1800.  He  included 
music  in  his  studies  at  Charterhouse  and  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  very  proficient  in  it.  In 
1784  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Music  which 
gained  him  a  considerable  reputation. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  English  orientalist  and  musi- 
cologist, born  London,  Sept.  28,  1746;  died  Calcutta, 
Apr.  27,  1794.  He  was  a  judge  at  Calcutta,  a  learned 
orientalist  and  author  of  The  Musical  Modes  of  the 
Hindus  (1784). 

Jones,  William  Henry,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist, pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Warrenton, 
N.  C..,  Nov.  18,  1870.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule,  made  his  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  in  1898,  and 
became  a  well  known  concert  and  church  organist  in 
Virginia. 

Jong,  Marinus  de,  Dutch  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Oosterhout,  North  Brabant,  Aug.  14, 
1891.  He  studied  under  Emil  Bosquet  and  L.  Mortel- 
man,  and  after  teaching  in  Mecheln  and  Malines,  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  Antwerp  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  symphonic  poem,  orches- 
tral suite,  chamber  music,  works  for  piano,  violin  pieces, 
organ  pieces,  masses,  motets  and  many  songs. 

Jongen,  Joseph,  Belgian  organist  and  composer,  born 
Liege,  Dec.  14,  1873.  He  studied  at  the  conservatory  in 
his  native  city,  where  he  won  many  prizes,  including  the 
Prix  de  Rome;  the  latter  was  awarded  to  him  in  1898 
for  a  cantata,  Comala.  He  then  spent  four  years  in 
travel  and  study,  visiting  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  Leip- 
zig, Paris  and  Rome,  where  he  spent  eight  months. 
During  these  years  he  wrote  many  important  composi- 
tions, including  a  symphony  which  was  performed  at 
one  of  the  Ysaye  Concerts  in  Brussels.  Other  works 
produced  during  this  period  were  concertos  for  violin 
and  for  'cello ;  also  a  piano  quartet,  the  latter  performed 
by  the  National  Society  of  Paris  in  1903.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  native  country  he  was  nominated  for  a 
post  as  professor  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  at  the 
Liege  Conservatory,  was  accepted,  and  remained  there 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  He  then  went 
to  England  with  his  family,  living  alternately  at  Lon- 
don and  Bournemouth  until  1919.  During  his  stay  in 
England,  he  formed  a  piano  quartet  with  Desire  De- 
fauw,  Lionel  Tertis  and  Emile  Doehaerd.  This  organi- 
zation made  numerous  concert  appearances  in  London 


and  in  the  provinces.  Jongen  also  gave  many  organ 
recitals,  and  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  dis- 
tinguished performer  on  the  organ.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  Belgium,  and  resumed  his  duties  at 
the  Liege  Conservatory ;  he  resigned  this  post  in  1920 
to  become  professor  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory;  he  became  exceedingly  popular 
as  a  teacher  and  numbered  among  his  pupils'  some  of 
the  most  talented  of  the  younger  generation  of  Belgian 
musicians.  Later  he  became  the  head  of  the  institution 
the  standards  of  which  he  raised  to  a  high  level,  both 
by  his  unusual  executive  ability  and  by  the  steadv  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  personnel.  As  a  composer 
Jongen  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  representatives 
of  the  school  of  Belgian  composers,  which  includes 
such  men  as  Guillaume  Lekeu  and  Victor  Vreuls. 
Among  his  compositions  are  orchestral  works,  violin 
sonatas,  a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  viola,  an  opera,  a 
ballet,  a  'cello  sonata,  a  suite  for  viola  and  orchestra, 
string  quartets,  a  concerted  piece  for  flute,  violin,  viola, 
'cello  and  harp ;  a  sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  a  Sinfonia 
Concertante  for  organ  and  orchestra,  male  choruses,  two 
pieces  for  three  violins  and  organ,  motets,  songs,  piano 
pieces,  and  organ  music. 

Jongen,  Leon,  Belgian  composer,  born  Liege,  March 
2,  1884;  studied  at  the  Liege  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  piano,  choral,  operatic  and  chamber  music,  and 
songs* 

Jongleur  (Fr.),  a  wandering  minstrel  or  entertainer 
common  in  France  during  the  Middle  Ages  and,  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  in  England ;  later,  a  mountebank 
or  juggler. 

Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,  La  (Eng.  "Our  Lady's 
Juggler"),  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Maurice 
Lena,  music  by  Jules  Massenet,  first  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo  Theatre,  Feb.  18,  1902.  The  story  is:  it  is  mar- 
ket as  well  as  May  day ;  a  merry  crowd  is  celebrating  in 
the  public  square  before  the  Cluny  Monastery.  Jean, 
an  itinerant  juggler,  appears  and  the  people  call  for  a 
song.  His  singing  of  "The  Praise  of  Wineu  brings 
out  the  indignant  Prior,  who  rebukes  him;  the  crowd 
quickly  disperses  and  Jean,  urged  to  seek  salvation, 
enters  the  Abbey.  Monks  are  busily  engaged  at  work. 
A  new  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  prominent;  musicians, 
poets,  sculptors  and  painters  among  the  monks  strive  to 
glorify  the  Virgin.  Jean  is  depressed  because  he  cannot 
do  anything  to  honor  the  Holy  Mother.  Brother  Boni- 
face encourages  him  and  relates  the  legend  of  how  the 
sage  bush  saved  the  child  Jesus  from  the  soldiers  of 
Herod,  and  was  made,  by  the  Virgin,  the  most  blessed 
of  plants.  Jean,  thinking  he  is  unobserved,  enters  the 
chapel,  casts  aside  his  monk's  garb,  and  in  his  juggler's 
costume  honors  the  Virgin  through  the  juggler's  art. 
One  of  the  monks  hastens  to  the  Prior,  who,  with  other 
monks,  are  about  to  seize  him  for  the  seeming  pro- 
fanation when  Brother  Boniface  points  to  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin.  A  celestial  light  illuminates  her  face,  a 
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miracle  has  occurred.    The  Prior  asks  Jean  to  pray  for 
?L  onH  his  brother  monks,  as  he  stands  transfixed,  his 


for 

ifmand  Ms  brother  monks,  as  he  stands  transfixed,  his 
soul  passes  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  he  dies  as  the 
inonks  chant  the  Kyrie  Eleison. 
Tonny  spielt  auf,  satiric  jazz  opera  in  two  parts, 

ords  and  music  by  Ernst  Krenek,  first  produced  on 
Fcb  ii,  J927>  at  LeiPziS*  Anita  and  her  lover,  Max, 
are  quarrelling  in  her  hotel  room  when  her  manager 
appears,  and  tells  her  she  is  to  fulfil  a  singing  engage- 
ment in  Paris.  Jonny  is  a  negro  band  musician  who 
is  in  love  with  a  chamber  maid  named  Yvonne ;  he  plots 
with  her  to  steal  a  violin  owned  by  Daniello,  a  violinist 
who  is  staying  at  a  Paris  hotel.  Jonny  makes  advances 
to  Anita,  but  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  colored 
man,  and  prefers  Daniello.  Anita  and  Yvonne  prepare 
to  go  to  meet  Max ;  thus  Daniello  has  lost  his  violin 
and  Anita.  Max  rejoices  at  the  news  of  Anita's  re- 
turn, and  as  soon  as  the  new  maid,  Yvonne  (who  lost 
her  position  in  Paris),  has  an  opportunity,  she  gives 
Max  Anita's  ring  which  she  had  given  to  Daniello. 
Later  Daniello  identifies  his  violin  in  Jonny's  band, 
which  he  hears  over  the  radio.  In  the  nick  of  time 
the  colored  boy  drops  the  violin  among  Max'  luggage 
and  the  latter  is  arrested.  Max  is  on  his  way  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  a  scuffle  at  the  boat-train  Anita  pushes 
Daniello  off  the  platform.  He  is  killed  by  a  passing 
train;  later  Jonny  kidnaps  Max  and  the  two  policemen 
who  are  taking  him  to  jail,  at  the  same  time  recovering 
the  violin.  He  throws  the  two  policemen  out  of  the  car, 
and  makes  good  his  escape,  restoring  Max  to  Anita. 
Subsequently  Max  arrives  at  the  railroad  station  with 
Anita  and  Yvonne,  preparatory  to  sailing  for  America. 

Jonquiere,  Alfred,  Swiss  writer,  born  Berne,  Dec. 
30,  1862;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  12,  1899;  pupil  of  Hilf, 
Jadassohn,  Markees  and  Joachim;  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  musical  acoustics. 

Jonson,  George  C.  Ashton,  English  lecturer  and 
writer,  horn  London,  July  22,  1861.  He  has  lectured  in 
England  and  America,  and  has  written  a  handbook  on 
Chopin,  which  is  important  from  the  biographical,  criti- 
cal, and  musical  standpoints. 

Jonsson,  Hans,  German  operetta  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1913;  pupil  of  Rudolf  Gross. 

Jonsson,  Josef  Petrus,  Swedish  composer,  teacher 
and  critic,  born  Enkoping,  June  21,  1887;  his  composi- 
tions include  a  symphony,  Nordland,  and  other  orches- 
tral works,  also  piano,  choral,  and  chamber  music. 

Jooss  European  Ballet,  contemporary  German  bal- 
let company,  founded  in  1925  in  a  provincial  German 
town  by  Kurt  Jooss  and  Fritz  Cohen.  The  company 
won  first  prize  at  the  International  Congress  of  the 
Dance,  held  at  Paris  in  1932,  for  their  presentation  of 
an  original  ballet,  The  Green  Table.  Since  then  they 
have  toured  successfully  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
Kurt  Jooss,  the  founder  of  the  ballet,  born  on  a  farm 
m  Germany,  was  intended  to  succeed  his  father  as  a 
farmer,  but  over  considerable  parental  objection,  took 


up  the  study  of  art  and  the  theater  as  a  pupil  of  Von 
Laban.  While  he  was  balletmaster  at  a  small  provincial 
theater  he  met  Fritz  Cohen,  a  struggling  young  com- 
poser. The  two  soon  found  that  their  artistic  ideas 
were  in  harmony  and  conceived  the  plan  of  forming 
a  permanent  ballet  organization  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing in  dance  the  dramatic  events  of  human  life. 
After  a  long  period  of  preparation  the  company  made 
their  debut  in  1925  but  for  several  years  attracted  only 
slight  attention  until  they  presented  their  prize-winning 
ballet  in  1932.  From  then  on  their  success  was  assured 
and  they  are  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  ballet 
organizations  of  the  world;  they  tour  in  Europe  and 
America  for  ten  months  a  year.  Fritz  Cohen  is  the 
musical  director  of  the  company,  writing  and  arranging 
the  music  as  an  integral  part  of  the  choreography  of 
each  ballet.  The  Jooss  Ballet  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that  the  dance  is  an  independent  art  of  the  theater, 
and  that  its  aim  is  the  achievement,  through  simplicity, 
of  the  interpretation  of  life  in  terms  of  movement  and 
rhythm.  Of  the  entire  repertoire  (all  conceived  by 
Kurt  Jooss),  the  most  famous  is  The  Green  Table. 
It  is  a  biting  satire  on  statesmen  who  plunge  nations 
into  war  by  secret  diplomacy,  the  entire  work  being  con- 
ceived around  a  large  green  table  where  an  international 
conference  is  being  held.  Other  ballets  include:  The 
Big  City,  to  modernistic  music  by  Alexandre  Tansman  ; 
A  Ball  in  Old  Vienna,  to  the  waltz  music  of  Joseph 
Lanner;  The  Mirror,  a  sequel  to  The  Green  Table, 
depicting  the  world  chaos  resulting  from  that  confer- 
ence; The  Prodigal  Son,  Biblical  drama;  Pavane,  built 
around  Ravel's .  stately  music ;_  a  medieval  Ballade: 
fohann  Strauss — Tonight,  with  Strauss  music;  and 
The  Seven  Heroes,  founded  on  a  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen fairy  tale.  The  company  made  their  American 
debut  in  1933  at  the  Forrest  Theater,  New  York. 

Jooss,  Kurt,  see  fooss  European  Ballet. 

Jora,  Mihail,  Rumanian  composer,  born  at  Jassy  in 
1891;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  he  wrote 
songs  and  orchestral  and  piano  works. 

Jordan,  Abraham,  i8th  century  English  organ 
builder.  He  lived  in  Maidstone  and  was  a  distiller 
by  trade  but  had  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  building  of  organs,  removed  to 
London,  and  there  built  many  fine  instruments.  His 
son  Abraham  Jordan,  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
the  same  business.  They  invented  the  swell,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sliding  shutter  and  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  organ  they  built  for  St.  Magnus's  Church 
in  1712.  In  1720  they  built  the  organ  of  Duke  of 
Chandos  at  Cannons,  on  which  Handel  used  to  play. 

Jordan,  Albert  D.,  Canadian  organist  and  conductor, 
born  Seaforth,  Ont.,  July  28,  1877;  pupil  of  Tor- 
rington  in  Toronto.  After  holding  a  position  as 
organist  in  Brantford,  he  went  to  London,  Ont.,  where 
he  conducted  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Musical 
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Jordan,  Arthur,  English  operatic  tenor,  born  at  Dud- 
ley, Worcestershire,  July  6,  1886;  pupil  of  Rutland 
Boughton.  He  has  sung  Wagnerian  title  roles. 

Jordan,  Burnett,  American  writer  and  teacher,  born 
Pomeroy,  O.,  Aug.  22,  1878.  After  studying  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  in  Berlin  he  became  a  teacher,  first  in 
Berlin,  later  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory.  He  has 
written  Hand  Training  for  Musicians  and  contributed 
to  periodicals. 

Jordan,  Charles  Warwick,  English  organist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Clifton,  Dec.  28,  1840.  He  held 
several  important  positions  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  He  wrote  organ 
pieces,  church  music,  and  also  a  book  on  the  art  of 
music. 

Jordan,  Dora  (nee  Bland),  English  composer,  singer 
and  actress,  born  near  Waterford  in  1762;  died  St. 
Cloud,  France,  July  3,  1816.  She  wrote  the  long- 
popular  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  and  numerous  other 
songs. 

Jordan,  E.  B.  R.,  Austrian  organist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Brisbane  in  1885.  In  19*3  he  accompanied 
John  McCormack  on  his  Australian  tour. 

Jordan,  Eben  D.,  American  music  patron,  died  in 
1917.  The  New  England  Conservatory  and  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company  were  among  the  objects  of  his 
benevolence. 

Jordan,  J.  D.,  see  Drozdowski,  Jan. 

Jordan,  Jules,  American  tenor,  choirmaster,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Willimantic,  Conn.,  Nov.  10, 
1850;  died  at  Providence,  R.-L,  in  1927.  He  studied 
under  Osgood,  William  Shakespeare  and  Sbriglia.  He 
was  choirmaster  at  Grace  Church,  Providence,  and 
conducted  the  Arion  Club.  His  fine  voice  made  him 
a  favorite  oratorio  and  concert  singer;  he  created  the 
part  of  Faust  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  at  its 
American  premiere  at  New  York  in  1880.  He  was  a 
successful  teacher  and  composed  a  romantic  comic 
opera,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  cantatas,  church  music  and 
songs. 

Jordan,  Mary,  Welsh  dramatic  and  concert  con- 
tralto, born  Cardiff,  Nov.  27,  1879.  She  studied  under 
d'Auria,  J.  H.  Stewart,  Saenger  and  Maurel,  in  1911 
made  her  debut  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  and  re- 
mained with  that  company  until  1914.  She  has  ap- 
peared frequently  in  recitals  and  in  oratorios  at  the 
principal  music  festivals. 

Jordan,  Sverre,  Norwegian  composer,  pianist  and 
conductor,  born  Bergen,  May  25,  1889;  pupil  of  da 
Motta,  Gortatowski,  Conrad  Ansorge,  and  Wilhelm 
Klatte.  Among  his  compositions  are  songs,  instru- 
mental, choral,  dramatic  and  orchestral  works. 

Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  American  music 
school  established  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  1928,  by  the 


Art  Society  and  founded  the  London   (Ont.)   Insti-    |    merger  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Music 
tute  of  Musical  Art.  .  in  1895,  and  the  Indiana  College  of  Music,  founded 

1907.  The  school  is  sponsored  by  the  Arthur  Jordan 
Foundation,  is  connected  with  Butler  University-  and 
fully  accredited.  It  offers  courses  in  theoretical  anr* 
applied  music  leading  to  various  degrees.  The  director 
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is  Max  T.  Krone  and  the  business  executive  is  Blanche 
Harrington. 

Jordani,  Joao,  Portuguese  composer,  double-bass  and 
teacher,  born  Lisbon,  Dec.  23,  1793;  died  Sept.  4,  igfo- 
wrote  church  music.  '  * 

Jorn,  Karl,  Latvian  lyrico-dramatic  tenor,  born  Riga, 
Jan.  5,  1876.  After  studying  under  Lohse,  Schiitte 
Harmsen  and  Elizabeth  Jacobs  at  Riga,  and  under  Re&s 
and  Weiss,  he  made  his  debut  in  1896  at  Freiburg,  after 
which  he  sang  in  German  cities,  at  Zurich,  and  at  the 
Berlin  Court  Opera,  also  in  Austria  and  London.  He 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
in  1908-11.  His  repertoire  includes  the  leading  lyric 
and  dramatic  tenor  roles. 

Jorram,  a  boat  song  found  in  some  sections  of  Scot- 
land. 

Joryner- Jones,  Sisserata,  American  Negro  singer, 
born  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Jan.  28,  1861 ;  died  Providence, 
R.  L,  June  24,  1933.  She  studied  under  de  Lucia  and 
Benfante,  appeared  successfully  in  the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  sang  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  roles  in  A'ida  and  L'Africaine,  and 
headed  her  own  troupe,  known  as  the  Black  Patti 
Troubadours. 

Jose  Antonio  de  San  Sebastian,  Padre,  Basque  com- 
poser, born  San  Sebastian,  Jan.  10,  1886 ;  member  of 
the  Franciscan  Order.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
atic, choral,  vocal,  piano  and  chamber  music  works ;  he 
also  edited  a  collection  of  Basque  folk  melodies. 

Jose,  Richard  Juan,  English  contra-tenor,  born 
Cornwall,  June  5,  1873.  He  first  sang  in  Nevada  min- 
ing camps,  then  joined  the  San  Francisco  and  Lew 
Dockstader  minstrels,  later  appearing  in  vaudeville.  He 
did  much  to  popularize  the  song  Silver  Threads  Among 
the  Gold  and  appeared  in  an  early  motion  picture  of 
that  name. 

Joseffy,  Rafael,  Hungarian  pianist,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  music  editor,  born  Hunfalu,  July  3,  1852; 
died  New  York,  June  25,  1915.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  who  supervised  and  directed  his  early 
training.  He  spent  his  early  youth  in  Miskolcz,  where 
he  began  to  study  the  piano  at  the  age  of  eight,  his 
teacher  being  a  local  instructor  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved  for  posterity.  Later  his  father  sent  him 
to  Budapest,  where  he  took  lessons  from  Brauer,  the 
teacher,  many  years  before,  of  Stephen  Heller.  The 
next  in  the  musical  education  of  the  young  genius 
was  his  admission  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  there 
his  principal  teacher  was  Wenzel,  but  he  also  had  some 
lessons  from  Moscheles.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  with  Carl  Tausig;  during  the 
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ers  Of  1870  and  1871,  he  came  tinder  the  influence 
"f  the  great  master,  Liszt,  whose  teaching  shaped  and 
Lulded  his  entire  career.  Joseffy  was  first  publicly 
heard  in  Berlin  in  1872,  after  which  he  appeared  in 
Vienna  and  elsewhere  with  remarkable  success.  He 
jnade  his  American  debut  in  1879  at  New  York  with  an 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Leopold  Damrosch,  and 
later  played  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra. 
His  reception  by  the  New  York  public  was  so  flatter- 
ing that  he  decided  to  make  his  home  there.  As  a 
plaver  his  remarkable  technical  powers  were  used  as  a 
means  to  attain  the  greatest  heights  in  interpretation; 
and  he  did  much  to  promote  an  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  Brahms.  He  was  equally  successful  in  the 
piano  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  Joseffy  prepared  a  complete  edition  of  Cho- 
pin's works,  and  also  composed  a  few  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Joseph  I,  German  Emperor  and  composer,  born  July 
26,  1678;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  17,  1711;  he  wrote  some 
music  and  was  a  music  patron. 

Joseph,  Georg,  late  17th  century  German  musician. 
He  was  a  musician  of  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau 
and  composed  several  books  of  sacred  songs  by  the  poet 
and  mystic,  Angelus  Silesuis. 

Joseph,  P.  A.,  German  pianist,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  28,  1879.  He  studied  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  under  Humperdinck;  he 
has  composed  songs  and  choruses. 

Joseph,  Rosa,  German  composer,  born  Hamburg, 
Dec.  23,  1889;  died  there  May  30,  1928;  her  composi- 
tions include  dances  and  songs. 

Joseph,  St.,  of  the  Studium,  gth  century  Italian 
hymn  composer,  born  in  Sicily ;  died  in  883.  He  was  a 
slave  on  the  island  of  Crete,  founded  a  monastery  in 
Constantinople  and  composed  many  hymns. 

Joseph  II,  1 8th  century  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
amateur  'cellist.  He  was  a  distinguished  patron  of 
music  during  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Joseph  in  Egypt,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  after 
Alexander  Duval,  music  by  fitienne  Nicholas  Mehul, 
first  produced  on  Feb.  17,  1808,  at  the  Theatre  Fey- 
deau,  Paris.  The  story  is:  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
who  was  sold  by  his  brothers,  has,  by  his  wisdom, 
saved  Egypt  from  threatened  famine.  He  resides  as 
governor  in  Memphis  under  the  name  Cleophas,  and 
though  much  honored  -  by  the  King,  he  never  ceases 
to  long  for  his  father.  Driven  from  Palestine  by 
famine,  Jacob's  sons  are  sent  to  Egypt  to  ask  for  food 
and  hospitality.  They  are  tormented  by  pangs  of  con- 
science, which  Simeon  ill  conceals,  when  they  are  re- 
ceived by  Joseph,  who  at  once  recognizes  them.  See- 
ing their  sorrow  and  repentance,  he  pities  them,  and 
receives  them  graciously.  He  does  not  reveal  his  own 
identity,  but  goes  to  meet  his  youngest  brother  Ben- 
jamin, and  his  blind  father,  whose  mourning  for  his 
lost  son  has  continued  through  the  long  years.  Joseph 


induces  his  father  and  brother  to  partake  of  the  honors 
he  is  receiving  from  the  people.  The  whole  family  is 
ensconced  in  the  governor's  palace,  where  Simeon,  con- 
science stricken,  at  last  confesses  to  his  father  his 
betrayal  of  Joseph.  Jacob  is  horrified  by  Simeon's  dis- 
loyalty, and  he  curses  and  disowns  all  his  ten  sons. 
Joseph  is  greatly  moved  at  the  drastic  action  taken  by 
his  father,  and  he  decides  to  reveal  his  identity  and 
intercede  for  his  brothers.  Therefore  he  explains  to 
his  father  that  he  is  his  long  lost  son,  and  that  he  grants 
full  pardon  and  asks  his  father  to  do  the  same.  Finally 
the  old  man  yields  and  there  is  great  rejoicing. 

Josepho,  Benedictus  A  San,  see  Benedicts  A  San 
Josepho. 

Josephowna,  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra,  igth  cen- 
tury Russian  composer;  she  wrote  several  orchestral 
selections  as  well  as  many  sacred  numbers  for  solo 
voices  and  choir. 

Josephson,  Jacob  Axel,  Swedish  composer,  conduc- 
tor, organist  and  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Mar.  27, 
1818;  died  Upsala,  Mar.  29,  1880.  He  studied  under 
Schneider,  Hauptmann  and  Gade;  he  is  especially  es- 
teemed for  his  cantatas,  choruses,  piano  works  and 
songs ;  he  has  also  written  a  book  on  theory. 

Josephson,  Mina,  see  Schiick,  Mina. 

Josephson,  Walter,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Barmen,  Apr.  16,  1868;  his  works  include 
choruses  and  songs. 

Joslyn,  Henry,  American  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1884;  died  New  York 
City,  Apr.  23,  1931.  His  best-known  composition  is 
the  Pagan  Symphony,  which  has  been  played  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Josquin  des  Pres,  see  Des  Pres,  Josqmn. 

Joss,  Christian,  Swiss  composer,  born  Grosshoch- 
stetten,  Berne,  Apr.  18,  1880;  died  Montana,  Wallis, 
Feb.  4,  1917;  composed  organ  sonatas,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Joss,  Viktor,  Czech  music  critic  and  writer,  born 
Prague,  May  29,  1869.  Among  his  works  are  studies 
on  Weber,  Dvorak,  Wieck,  and  Clara  Schumann  and 
a  group  of  essays  on  composers  from  Mozart  to  Mahler. 

Josse,  Jean  Marie,  French  viola  player  and  composer, 
born  Toulouse,  Feb.  23,  1815 ;  died  at  Asnieres  in  1884. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Reicha  and  Lesueur  and  played  his 
chosen  instrument  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique,  later 
becoming  conductor  of  a  theater  orchestra  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  wrote  operas  and  orchestral  works. 

Jost,  Albrecht,  German  composer  and  critic,  born 
Hockendorf,  Konigsbruck,  May  16,  1897.  He  studied 
in  Dresden.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
organ  and  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

Jost,  Franz,  German  editor,  born  Oschatz,  Silesia, 
Aug.  24,  1843;  <Jfcd  Leipzig,  Feb.  19,  1909.  From 
1866  to  1907  he  edited  the  Monatsberichte  and  Jahres* 
berichte. 
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Josten,  Werner,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Elberfeld,  June  12,  1888.  Originally  intended  for  a 
business  career,  he  turned  to  music  and  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  at  Munich  under  Rudolph 
Siegel,  at  Geneva  under  Jacques-Dalcroze,  and  at  Paris. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1921  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass.,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  has  given  many  interesting  revivals  of  i/th 
and  1 8th  century  operas  there,  and  feels  that  the  artistic 
importance  of  the  music  of  that  period  is  much  under- 
rated by  modern  critics.  His  Ode  for  St.  Cecilirfs 
Day,  founded  on  John  Dryden's  poem,  was  favorably 
received  at  the  Worcester  Festival  in  1929.  In  the 
same  year  Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  played  his  Jungle  for  the  first  time. 
This  work  proved  Josten  to  be  a  composer  of  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  musical  proficiency.  In  1933  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  performed 
his  orchestral  Concerto  Sacro,  based  on  Medieval 
mysticism.  He  has  also  written  the  ballets  Jungle 
and  Batoula,  a  second  Concerto  Sacro  for  orchestra, 
various  choral  works,  including  Crucifixion  and  A  Une 
Madone  and  a  Symphony  in  F. 

Jota,  a  dance  popular  in  northern  Spain,  dating  from 
the  I2th  century,  and  named  after  a  Moor,  Aben  Jot, 
who  is  said  to  have  fled  to  an  Aragonese  village  when 
expelled  from  Valencia  because  of  his  licentious  sing- 
ing. The  Jota  is  always  in  triple  time,  somewhat  like 
the  waltz ;  it  is  danced  by  couples  to  an  accompaniment 
of  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  castanets,  tam- 
bourine and  triangle. 

Joteyko,  Thadeusz,  Ukranian  composer,  born  Pocz- 
niki,  Apr.  i,  1872;  died  Teschen,  Aug.  30,  1932.  He 
studied  under  Gevaert  and  Noskowski  and  published  a 
symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  an  overture,  a  string 
quartet,  a  'cello  sonata,  two  sonatas  for  piano,  songs 
and  part  songs. 

Jouer  (Fr.),  to  play  (any  instrument)  ;  used  with 
de,  du,  de  I3. 

Jouet,  a  free  reed  instrument  used  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  It  is  shaped  like  a  human  head,  pierced  in  the 
face  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  tube  containing  a  free 
reed.  It  produces  one  note  only. 

Jouhi-Kantele,  a  popular,  three-stringed  Finnish  in- 
strument, played  with  a  bow.  This  instrument  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Welsh  crwth,  although  it  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  ancestors  of  the  violin 
family. 

Joule,  Benajmin  St.  John  Baptist,  English  organist, 
choirmaster,  writer,  lecturer  and  critic,  born  Salford, 
Nov.  8,  1817;  died  Rothesay,  May  21,  1895;  PUP^  °* 
Richard  Cudmore  and  J.  J.  Harris.  From  1850  to 
1870  he  was  musical  critic  of  the  Manchester  Courier, 
and  was  author  or  compiler  of  several  works  dealing 
with  choral  service. 

Jour  (Fr.),  day;  corde  d  jour  is  an  open  string. 


Jouret,  Leon,  Belgian  composer  and  teacher,  bom 
Ath,  Oct.  17,  1828;  died  Brussels,  June  6,  1905.  H** 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  where  he  later 
taught  a  vocal  ensemble  class ;  he  composed  two  opera* 
church  music  and  songs. 

Jouret,  Theodore,  Belgian  composer  and  critic,  born 
Ath,  Sept  ii,  1821;  died  Kissingen,  July  16,  188*- 
brother  of  Leon  Jouret.  He  wrote  for  several  papers 
and  composed  an  opera,  male  quartets  and  songs. 

Journeau,  Maurice,  French  composer,  born  in  1898. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Max  d'Ollone  and  has  published  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Journet,  Hippolyte  Jules  Marcel,  French  operatic 
basso,  born  Grasse,  Alpes  Maritim.es,  July  25,  1869: 
died  in  1933.  He  studied  under  Obin  and  Seghettini  at 
Paris  and  in  1893  made  his  operatic  debut  at  Mont- 
pellier.  He  then  sang  at  Brussels,  Covent  Garden,  and 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  He  has 
also  appeared  in  all  the  European  capitals  and  with 
the  Chicago  Opera.  His  repertoire  contains  more  than 
a  hundred  roles,  including  the  Wagnerian  bass  parts. 
He  created  the  leading  bass  parts  in  La  Navarraisc, 
Samson  and  Delilah  and  Monna  Vanna. 

Jousse,  John,  French  teacher  and  writer,  born  at 
Orleans  about  1760  or  1765;  died  at  London,  Jan.  19, 
1837.  Of  a  French  noble  family,  he  fled  to  London 
to  escape  the  Revolution;  there  he  taught  piano  and 
singing.  One  of  his  musical  textbooks  was  published 
in  an  augmented  edition  in  New  York  (1894)  as  A 
Catechism  of  Music. 

Jouve,  Elzear  Marie,  French  composer,  born  Apt, 
Feb.  12,  1805.  A  pupil  of  Fetis,  he  became  an  orches- 
tra leader  at  Strassburg  and  Carpentras.  He  wrote  an 
opera,  music  for  a  play  and  church  music. 

Jouve,  Esprit  Gustave,  French  composer  and  writer, 
born  Buis-les-Baronnies,  Drome,  June  i,  1805.  He 
became  a  priest,  was  connected  with  the  Valence  Cathe- 
dral, and  wrote  masses,  motets,  hymns,  anthems,  canti- 
cles and  other  church  music. 

Jouy,  Victor  Joseph  fitienne  de,  French  librettist, 
born  Versailles,  Sept.  12,  1764;  died  Paris,  Sept.  4, 
1846.  He  wrote  the  librettos  for  Spontini's  Vestalin 
and  Cortes  and  for  Rossini's  William  Tell. 

Joze,  Thomas  Richard  Gonzalvez,  Irish  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Dublin,  Sept.  26,  1853. 
He  was  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music  and  conductor  of  the  Kingston  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  wrote  cantatas,  part  songs,  solo  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Jozin,  Fred  de  Faye,  see  Faye-Josin,  Fred  de. 

Juarranz  Lopez,  Eduardo,  Spanish  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Madrid  in  1844;  died  in  1897;  pupil 
of  Arrieta  at  the  Royal  Conservatorio  in  Madrid.  He 
was  musical  director  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Royal 
Engineers  for  twenty  years,  after  which  he  became 
bandmaster  of  the  Real  Cuerpo  de  Alabarderos.  He 
wrote  numerous  pieces  for  military  band  and  created 
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.     tvpical    Spanish   marches,   based    on   Andalusian 
Bodies  and  called  "pasodobles." 

Tuba  a  Negro  dance  in  the  Southern  states  (U.  S. 
\ ),  forming  an  important  part  of  the  breakdown. 

Jubalflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop 
of  full  flute  tone. 

Jubilate,  the  first  word  (in  the  Vulgate)  of  the  looth 
psalm  in  the  Anglican  liturgy ;  hence  the  psalm  itself. 

Jubilatio  or  Jubilus  (Lat),  a  melodic  cadence  or 
coda  often  appended  to  the  Alleuia  after  the  Gradual 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  musical  service. 

Tuch,  Emma  Antonia  Joanna,  American  soprano, 
born  Vienna,  July  4,  1865.  She  studied  in  New  York 
under  Mme.  Murio-Celli  and  made  her  debut  at 
Chickering  Hall  in  1882.  Her  operatic  debut  took  place 
in  1883  at  London.  She  then  sang  under  Col.  Maple- 
son's  management,  with  the  American  Opera  Com- 
pany under  Theodore  Thomas,  and  afterward  organized 
her' own  troupe.  She  also  sang  in  concert  and  with 
the  larger  symphony  orchestras;  her  repertoire  con- 
tained Wagnerian  and  Italian  roles. 

Jucker,  Benedikt,  Swiss  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Basel,  Oct.  23,  1811;  died  there,  Feb.  21, 
18/6;  he  wrote  a  symphony,  organ  pieces  and  choruses. 

Judas  Maccabaeus,  an  oratorio  by  George  Fred- 
erick Handel.  In  1746,  Handel  returned  to  London 
from  convalescence  after  an  illness  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  wrote  the  oratorio  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  victory  of  Culloden  and  the  return  of  the 
British  troops  from  Scotland.  It  was  finished  and 
ready  for  its  first  performance  on  Apr.  I,  1747,  at 
Covent  Garden,  London.  The  story  is  of  the  great 
Jewish  warrior,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  under  whose  leader- 
ship the  people  of  Israel  gain  their  liberties  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus.  It  is  pub- 
lished as  Volume  XXII  of  the  Handel  Gesellschaft. 

Judenkunig,  Hans,  Austrian  lutanist,  died  about 
Mar.  4,  1526.  He  lived  at  Vienna  about  1523  and  com- 
posed for  the  lute. 

Judgment  of  Paris,  The,  a  masque  by  William  Con- 
greve.  This  was  selected  as  the  subject  for  a  contest 
in  musical  composition  in  England  toward  the  close  of 
the  17th  century.  There  were  four  prizes  scaled  from 
one  hundred  to  twenty  guineas  each,  and  they  were 
respectively  awarded  to  John  Weldon,  John  Eccles, 
Daniel  Purcell  and  Godfrey  Finger.  Other  works  with 
the  same  title  are  a  ballad  opera  produced  in  1731  and 
a  burletta  in  1768.  Arne  also  set  a  piece  under  the 
same  name. 

Judice,  Cesare  de,  Italian  composer,  born  Palermo, 
Jan.  28,  1607;  died  there,  Sept.  13,  1680;  a  high  gov- 
ernmental official,  he  wrote  madrigals  and  motets. 

Judith,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Rene  Morax, 
music  by  Arthur  Honegger,  first  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  1926.  The  story  is :  the  women  of  Bethulte 
are  on  their  knees  in  front  of  Judith's  house,  bewailing 


the  sad  fate  that  awaits  them  at  the  hands  *  of  the 
Assyrians.  Ozias,  the  governor,  declares  that  the  city 
will  fall  in  five  days.  Judith,  dressed  in  her  most 
resplendent  robes,  leaves  the  city  to  intercede  with  the 
enemy.  When  she  arrives  at  their  camp,  Holofernes 
orders  that  the  Jewish  woman  be  brought  into  his 
presence.  He  asks  her  name  and  offers  her  wine, 
which  she  refuses.  He  drinks  and  begins  to  make  love 
to  her,  to  which  Judith  submits  as  part  of  her  plan  to 
deliver  the  city.  Holofernes  will  on  no  account  change 
his  plans  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  Bethulia,  but 
soon  becomes  intoxicated,  and  falls  over  on  the  couch 
in  a  stupor.  Judith  and  the  Assyrian  are  now  alone; 
her  eyes  fall  upon  Holofernes'  sword,  gleaming  be- 
neath his  couch.  She  takes  the  sword,  cuts  off  the 
Assyrian's  head  and  carries  it  back  to  Bethulia  in  a 
basket.  Judith  mounts  a  little  hillock  near  the  gate, 
and  tells  her  townsfolk  what  she  has  done,  showing 
them  the  severed  head.  The  Bethulian  soldiers  swarm 
out  of  the  gate  and  swoop  down  upon  the  Assyrians, 
who  are  put  to  flight.  Judith  watches  the  soldiers  re- 
turn triumphant,  and  gives  thanks  to  the  God  of 
Abraham  for  their  victory.  When  Judith  is  left  alone 
she  is  filled  with  sadness  for  her  dead,  and  puts  on  a 
widow's  veil. 

Jue,  fidouard,  French  writer  on  music,  born  at  Paris 
in  1794;  he  wrote  three  books,  one  of  them  a  method 
of  self-instruction. 

Juel-Frederiksen,  Emil,  Danish  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  14,  1873.  He  studied 
there  and  under  Eugen  Hildach;  his  compositions  in- 
clude a  ballet,  a  Scandinavian  orchestral  suite,  piano 
pieces  and  numerous  songs. 

Juergens,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  April  22, 
1888;  died  in  action  during  the  World  War  on  Sept. 
25,  1915.  His  songs  revealed  plainly  the  influence  of 
Hugo  Wolf. 

Juergensohn,  Alf ,  German  composer,  born  at  Diina- 
burg  in  1902;  pupil  of  Josef  Haas.  He  has  written 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Jugo-Slavian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

Juhan,  Alexander,  i8th  century  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, active  in  Philadelphia  about  1783.  He  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  City  Concerts  there,  and  he 
advertised  in  Charleston  for  subscriptions  to  a  set  of  six 
sonatas  for  harpsichord,  and  a  book  of  twelve  songs. 
He  conducted  the  orchestra  at  the  concerts  of  Andrew 
Adgate.  / 

Juhasz,  Aladan,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  at  Buda- 
pest in  1856;  died  there  in  1918;  pupil  of  Liszt. 

Juilliard  Competition  for  American  Composers,  an 
annual  prize  contest  conducted  by  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  New  York.  It  is  confined  to  orchestral 
composition  and  only  works  on  a  large  scale  are  con- 
sidered. 'She  School  pays  for  the  publication  of  the 
prize-winning  work  and  any  royalties  or  fees  accru- 
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ing  from  its  sale  or  performance  go  to  the  composer. 
The  competition  is  open  only  to  American  citizens  and 
the  composer  must  own  or  control  the  copyright  of 
any  composition  submitted.  The  following  composers' 
works  have  been  published  as  a  result  of  the  competi- 
tion: Nicolai  Berezowsky,  Louis  Gruenberg,  Vittorio 
Giannini,  Sandor  Harmati,  Werner  Josten,  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Philip  James 
and  David  Diamond.  The  merit  of  the  works  sub- 
mitted for  publication  in  1937  was  so  outstanding  that 
two  were  recommended :  Suite  for  orchestra  and  Psalm 
for  orchestra,  written  respectively  by  the  last  two  com- 
posers mentioned  above. 

Juilliard  Fellowships,  scholarships  providing  free 
tuition  in  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  New  York, 
are  awarded  annually  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  'cello,  flute, 
composition  and  conducting.  Examinations  are  held 
each  autumn.  The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
examination  are  (i)  applicants  must  be  American  citi- 
zens, or,  if  minors,  of  American  parentage;  (2)  ap- 
plicants should  have  graduated  from  high  school  or 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education ;  (3)  they 
must  be  endorsed  by  their  teachers  and  schools; 

(4)  they  must  furnish  evidence  of  marked  talent; 

(5)  they  must  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under 
twenty-five,  with  the  exception  that  the  following  may 
be  thirty:  men  singers,  and  applicants  in  composition, 
conducting  and  flute  playing. 

Juilliard  Graduate  School,  The,  see  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  The. 

Juilliard  Musical  Foundation,  established  at  New 
York  in  1921  un'der  the  will  of  Augustus  D.  Juilliard. 
The  Juilliard  School  of  Music  now  consists  of  the 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  and  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  is  one  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  Foundation,  and  scholarships  are  granted 
to  worthy  students.  The  total  endowment  is  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  similar  proj- 
ects. 

Juilliard  Opera  Company,  an  American  opera  com- 
pany connected  with  the  Juilliard  Opera  School  in  New 
York  City.  They  present  several  operatic  productions 
yearly  in  which  all  the  roles  are  sung  by  Juilliard  stu- 
dents. The  conductor  is  Albert  Stoessel ;  the  produc- 
tions have  included  such  varied  works  as  Richard 
Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  Gluck's  Orpheus  and 
George  Antheil's  Helen  Retires. 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  The,  an  American  music 
school  located  in  New  York  City  and  comprising  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  the  Juilliard  Summer  School 
and  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  institutes  of  musical  training  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  officers  include  Ernest 
Hutcheson,  president;  Oscar  Wagner,  dean;  and 
George  A.  Wedge,  director  of  the  Summer  School  and 
acting  director  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  The 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  is  the  oldest  section  of  the 
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school,  having  been  founded  by  Frank  Damrosch  ' 
1905.  This  Institute  provides  in  its  courses  everything 
necessary  for  a  well-rounded  musical  education  or  tr 
the  acquisition  of  mastery  in  any  branch  of  musical  art 
A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available 
talented  instrumentalists.  The  courses  include  instru- 
mental  and  vocal  instruction,  musical  sciences  3a  " 
guages,  diction,  chorus,  ensemble  and  orchestra.  '  It  is 
also  possible  for  persons  with  limited  time  to  take 
individual  courses  in  the  Extension  Division.  The 
Juilliard  Summer  School  is  a  six-week  course  modeled 
upon  the  winter  courses  of  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  but  is  broader  in  scope,  in  that  it  gives  special- 
ized courses  in  methods,  materials  and  interpretation 
for  music  teachers  and  actively  engaged  musicians. 
Scholarships  are  not  granted  for  the  summer  school! 
The  Juilliard  Graduate  School  was  founded  in  1924, 
and  has  as  its  purpose  the  giving  of  advanced  instruc- 
tion, by  artist  teachers,  to  students  possessed  of  excep- 
tional talents;  and  also  attempts  to  bridge  the  period 
between  the  time  when  students  have  completed  their 
formal  education  and  the  time  they  embark  on  their 
professional  careers.  Students  are  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  only  upon  examinations  conducted  by 
the  faculty,  but  tuition  is  free  for  those  who  are  so 
admitted. 

Juilliard  Summer  School,  The,  see  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  The. 

Juive,  La  (Eng.  "The  Jewess"),  grand  opera  in  five 
acts,  libretto  by  Augustin  Eugene  Scribe,  music  by 
Jacques  Fromental  Halevy,  first  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  Feb.  23,  1835.  The  story  is:  Prince  Leopold, 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  Rachel,  daughter  of  the  Jewish 
goldsmith  Eleazar,  plans  to  possess  her;  to  cany  out 
his  purpose  he  poses  as  a  Jewish  artist  but  his  identity, 
that  of  husband  to  Princess  Eudoxia,  is  soon  disclosed 
to  Rachel.  Furious  at  his  deception  she  denounces  him 
in  public,  whereupon  he  is  excommunicated  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  also  pronounces  a  malediction  on  Elea- 
zar and  Rachel.  All  are  thrown  into  prison,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  time  of  execution,  Rachel,  pitying 
Eudoxia,  withdraws  her  charge  against  Leopold,  who 
is  banished,  but  Rachel  and  her  father  are  condemned 
to  die  for  conspiring  against  a  Christian.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  the  father  and  daughter  to  be  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  fire,  Eleazar,  in  revenge,  announces 
to  all  assembled  that  Rachel  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Cardinal. 

Julia,  Benito,  i8th  century  Spanish  monastic  com- 
poser; educated  at  Montserrat,  Catalonia.  His  works, 
which  are  preserved  there,  are  of  the  greatest  historical 
importance.  His  most  remarkable  composition  is  a 
series  of  responses  for  Holy  Week. 

Julien,  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  music  by 
Gustave  Charpentier,  first  produced  on  Jan.  4,  1913, 
at  Paris.  The  story  is:  In  his  search  for  supreme 
beauty,  Julien  sees  various  dream-forms ;  some  of  them 
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,  while  others  represent  the  doubts  of 
mortals.    Louise,  long  since  dead,  finally  ap- 
a    to  him  as  the  sublime  representation  of  beauty; 
v  nrostrates  himself  before  her  and  she  gives  him  her 

vJsinS  Julien  becomes  weary  of  attemPtin§  to  Prose- 
1tizc  the  world  to  a  love  of  beauty;  he  becomes  con- 

•  ed  of  the  futility  of  his  self-imposed  labor.  Then 
he  meets  a  peasant  who  suggests  that  he  stay  close 
;  fa  g00d  earth,  and  he  receives  the  same  advice 
•ram  a  young  girl.  The  peasant  invites  him  into  the 
warmth  of  his  cottage  but  Julien  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
bv  any  such  chicanery,  and  he  curtly  refuses.  He 
Defers  to  remain  outside,  and  the  peasant  can  think 
nf  no  valid  objection  to  interpose.  Thus  Julien  is  left 
alone  with  mysterious  voices.  Julien  calls  to  the  high 
heavens,  and  is  only  answered  by  the  derisive  voices 
of  the  tempest ;  his  godmother  comes  to  him  and  tries 
to  win  him  back  to  faith  and  hope.  She  and  the  choir 
of  hapless  poets  struggle  for  the  possession  of  his  soul, 
fulien  attempts  to  forget  his  despair  in  a  travesty  on 
the  Temple  of  Beauty.  Amid  a  scene  of  ribald  revelry, 
a  majestic  phantom  appears.  He  turns  to  the  grisette 
who  occupies  Louise's  place ;  she  inconsiderately  pokes 
fun  at  him,  the  vision  vanishes,  and  Julien  falls  dead 
at  her  feet. 

Julien,  Guillaume,  see  Navoigille. 

Julien,  Henri  de  Saint-,  German  composer,  born 
Mannheim,  Feb.  6,  1801 ;  died  Karlsruhe,  Nov.  13, 
1844.  He  founded  a  vocal  school  at  Karlsruhe,  and 
was  known  throughout  Germany  for  his  songs,  male 
quartets  and  chamber  music. 

Julien  (Jullien)  Louis  Antoine,  French  composer, 
music  dealer  and  conductor,  born  Sisteron,  Apr.  23, 
1812;  died  in  Paris,  Mar.  14,  1860;  pupil  briefly  of 
Halevy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  A  conductor  of 
fashionable  dance  music  at  the  Turkish  Garden,  he  was 
forced  by  financial  difficulties  to  flee  to  London.  There 
he  conducted  concerts  with  a  large  orchestra,  chorus 
and  soloists,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  His  music  store 
was  attached  to  make  good  debts  incurred  in  a  scheme 
to  give  English  opera  at  Drury  Lane.  Other  losses 
drove  him  to  flee  creditors  again,  returning  to  Paris 
where  he  was  jailed.  He  composed  dance  music  and  an 
opera. 

Julien,  Paul,  French  violinist,  born  Brest,  Feb.  12, 
1841 ;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  made  two 
trips  to  America  in  the  'SQ'S  and  '60*  s  and  drowned 
on  a  trip  between  New  York  and  Savannah,  Ga. 

Julius  Caesar,  tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare. 
Robert  Schumann's  Julius  Caesar  Overture,  opus  128, 
the  best-known  composition  to  be  associated  with  this 
play,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  composer's  somber  and 
sonorous  style.  Raymond  Roze's  incidental  music  for 
Sir  Herbert  Tree's  revival  of  the  play  at  His. Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  in  1898,  was  later  reworked  into  an 
orchestral  suite  Julius  Caesar. 


Jullien,  Jean  Lucien  Adolphe,  French  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Paris,  June  I,  1845; 
died  there,  Aug.  30,  1932;  pupil  of  Bienaime.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  fearless  and  able  critic  in  an 
article  published  in  Le  Menestrel.  In  the  Wagner 
controversy  he  took  a  most  advanced  view  as  advocate 
of  the  great  German  master.  His  monumental  works 
are  the  great  biographies  of  Wagner  and  Berlioz. 
Jullien,  Louis  Antoine,  see  Julien,  Louis  Antoine. 
Jullien,  Marcel  Bernard,  French  musicologist,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  2,  1798;  died  there,  Oct.  15,  1881 ;  secretary 
general  to  the  "Societe  des  Methodes  d'enseignement." 
He  wrote  works  on  instrumental  instruction  and  on 
ancient  physics,  metrics  and  music. 

Jullien,  Rene,  French  violoncello  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Dec.  I,  1878;  pupil  of  Faure.  He 
has  composed  a  'cello  concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Jumentier,  Bernard,  French  composer,  born  near 
Chartres,  Mar.  24,  1749;  died  St.  Quentin,  Dec.  17, 
1829;  music  director  at  Coutances  and  choirmaster  at 
St.  Quentin  Cathedral.  He  wrote  masses  and  motets 
that  were  popular  at  Versailles  and  one  opera. 

Jumilhac,  Dom  Pierre  Benoit  de,  French  writer 
on  musical  theory,  born  Limousin,  about  1611;  died 
at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Apr.  21,  1682; 
Benedictine  monk.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Science 
and  Practice  of  Plain-Chant. 

Junck,  Benedetto,  Italian  composer,  born  Turin, 
Aug.  24,  1852;  died  in  1905;  pupil  of  Bazzini  and 
Mazzucato  at  Milan.  His  works  include  chamber 
music,  violin  sonatas,  songs  and  song  cycles. 

Jung,  Albert,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Saar,  Apr.  29,  1899;  pupil  of  Sekles.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  sinfonietta,  an  orchestral  suite,  an 
orchestral  passacaglia,  festival  music,  including  varia- 
tions for  horn  and  string  quartet  and  other  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Jung,  August,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
blind  in  Elberfeld,  Dec.  16,  1871 ;  died  Hamm,  Apr. 
22,  1934;  pupil  of  Julius  Buth  and  at  the  Blind  In- 
stitute in  London  and  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  an  overture,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces,  a  setting  to  the  iO3rd  Psalm, 
a  cantata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Jung,  Franz,  German  music  director,  born  Dresden, 
Nov.  6,  1899 ;  solo-repetitor  and  choral  director  in  Er- 
furt. 

Jung,  Friedrich,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  July  17,  1897;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy. He  has  been  a  film  conductor  in  Munich,  a 
conductor  at  Bayreuth,  and  director  of  the  Berlin 
Liedertafel.  His  compositions  include  film  music,  a 
male  choral  cantata  and  choruses. 

Jung,  Richard,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Greiz,  Apr.  17,  1861;  died  there,  July  8,  1932;  pupil 
at  the  Sondershausen  Conservatory.    His  compositions - 
include  organ  pieces  and  choruses. 
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Jung,  Theodor,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Diisseldorf,  Aug.  29,  1897.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  singspiel,  an  overture,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Jung,  Wilhelm,  German  concert  violinist,  teacher, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Strassburg,  Dec.  8, 
1877;  Pupil  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  composi- 
tions include  violin  studies  and  male  choruses. 

Jungbauer,  P.  Coelestin  Ferdinand,  German  com- 
poser, born  Grattersdorf,  July  6,  1747;  died  near  Ingol- 
stadt ;  a  priest.  He  composed  masses  and  other  church 
music  and  songs. 

Junge,  Rudolf  (Rudi),  German  pianist  and  song 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  8,  1897 ;  pupil  at  the  Berlin 
Academy  and  of  John  Petersen  and  Gustav  Ernest. 

Junger,  Friedrich,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Wetz- 
lau,  July  13,  1862.  He  has  composed  operettas,  dances 
and  songs. 

Junger,  Oskar,  German  band  leader  and  composer, 
born  Hauteroda,  Nov.  21,  1862.  He  has  composed 
marches  and  male  choruses,  including  some  with  or- 
chestra. 

Jungfernregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Regal 
family.  Its  refined  tone  quality  was  thought  to  re- 
semble that  of  the  youthful  female  voice;  hence  the 
name.  Such  a  stop  existed  about  seventy  years  ago 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Dominick,  Praha. 

Jungfernstimme,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Vox  Angelica. 

Jungle,  symphonic  movement  by  Werner  Josten, 
inspired  by  a  painting  of  Henri  Rousseau  entitled 
"Foret  Exotique."  It  was  first  performed  by  Koussev- 
itsky  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Boston  in  1929,  and  was  published  by  Universal  Edi- 
tion in  1928.  The  music,  according  to  the  composer, 
tries  to  suggest  the  responses  of  civilized  man  to  the 
teeming  life  of  the  jungle,  the  foetid  growths,  the  strug- 
gles for  survival,  the  shuddering  cries  of  victims  of 
ferocity.  The  music  is  absolute,  without  interpretable 
detail,  and  the  only  material  not  original  with  the  com- 
poser is  a  rhythmic  motive  of  Voodoo  origin. 

Jungmann,  Albert,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
music  publisher,  born  Langensalza,  Nov.  14,  1824; 
died  Pandorf,  Nov.  7,  1892;  pupil  of  Korner  and  Lei- 
brock  and  professor  at  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Rome. 
He  founded  in  Vienna  the  firm  of  Jungmann  and 
Lerch.  His  piano  pieces,  of  which  he  wrote  more  than 
four  hundred,  were  very  popular  in  America. 

Jungmann,  Jaroslav,  Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Vienna  in  1846;  died  there,  Oct.  3, 
1905.  He  composed  chiefly  church  music. 

Jungmann,  Ludwig  (Louis),  German  teacher,  pub- 
lisher and  composer,  born  Weimar,  Jan.  i,  1832 ;  died 
there,  Sept.  20,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Topf er  and  Liszt.  He 
composed  piano  music,  songs,  trios  for  flute,  violin 
and  viola,  variations  and  fantasias. 
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Jiingst,  Hugo,  German  composer  and  conductor 
born  Dresden,  Feb.  26,  1853;  died  Dresden,  Mar  \ 
1923.  He  conducted  choral  societies  at  Dresden  and 
composed  male  choruses. 

Junk,  an  Arabian  plucked  instrument,  with  a  trian- 
gular sound  box  having  one  sound  hole.  The  junk 
usually  has  six  strings  stretched  from  a  neck  project- 
ing from  one  corner  of  the  body. 

Junk,  Victor,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Apr. 

18,  1875 ;  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Vienna  Uni- 
versity.   He  has  composed  an  opera,  a  symphonic  poem 
for  two  solo  voices  and  orchestra,  and  monographs  on 
musical  subjects,  including  one  on  Max  Reger. 

Junker,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Karls- 
ruhe, July  23,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Thuille  and  Sandberger. 
and  teacher  at  the  Karlsruhe  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions include  stage  music,  a  setting  for  Psalm  63, 
songs,  piano  pieces  and  violin  pieces. 

Junker,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  at  Ohrmgen  about  1740;  died  Ruppertshofen, 
May  30,  1797.  He  composed  a  melodrama,  a  cantata 
and  three  piano  concertos  and  wrote  treatises  on  mu- 
sical aesthetics. 

Junker-Fredrikshamm,  Will,  Russian  concert  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  Petrograd,  Dec.  24,  1872; 
studied  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  Wiesbaden  and  Geneva. 
His  compositions  include  a  piano  and  violin  sonata, 
four  piano  sonatas,  piano  pieces,  an  orchestral  setting 
for  the  66th  psalm,  choruses  and  songs. 

Junne,  Otto,  German  music  publisher,  born  March 

19,  1854;  his  business  was  founded  in  1887,  and  in- 
cludes the  works  of  Jens  Hubay,  Hans  Sitt  and  Goby 
Eberhardt. 

Junta  (CHunta),  Giacoma,  i6th  century  Italian  mu- 
sic publisher,  born  in  Florence.  He  established  his 
firm  in  Rome. 

Junta  (Giunta),  Luca  Antonio,  Italian  music  pub- 
lisher. He  established  his  firm  in  Venice  and  pub- 
lished liturgical  songbooks  as  early  as  1494. 

Juon,  Paul,  Russian  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Moscow,  Mar.  8,  1872.  He  entered  the  Conservatory 
in  his  native  city,  studying  violin  playing  under 
Hf  imaly,  and  composition  under  Taneieff  and  Arensky. 
Later  he  went  to  Berlin  where  he  attended  the  School 
for  Higher  Musical  Education  (Hochschule),  his 
teacher  being  Woldemar  Bargiel.  After  spending  a 
short  time  as  a  teacher  at  Baku,  he  settled  in  Berlin; 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  Lienau,  head  of  the 
Schlesinger  music  publishing  house,  and  thus  was  en- 
abled to  have  many  of  his  works  published.  His  sec- 
ond symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen  in 
1903  and  it  was  accorded  a  flattering  reception  by  a 
highly  critical  audience.  Other  works  published  about 
this  time  were  a  sextet  for  strings  and  piano,  three 
string  quartets,  a  piano  trio,  two  violin  sonatas,  a 
viola  sonata,  and  numerous  chamber  works.  His  piano 
compositions  are  all  in  the  smaller  forms;  several  of 
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,        became  well-known  on  the  concert  stage.     In 
13?  luon  is  an  interesting  combination  of  Russian  and 
tendencies,  the  former  coloring  the  thematic 
of  his  works,   and   the   latter  providing  the 
elements.     His  powers  of  development  are 
vigorous,  and  are  characterized  by  great 
thought.    By  the  use  of  Slavic  themes  and 
*     emplovment  of  rhythmical  devices  of  extreme  in- 
Suitv   he  avoids  the  effect  of  heaviness.     He  is  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  counterpoint,  and  he  depends  largely 
tiDon  it  for  his  construction;  another  feature  of  his 
composition  is  the  device  of  the  variations,  a  method 
which  some  critics  have,  with  or  without  justification, 
accused  him  of  overworking.     Nevertheless  a  number 
of    the    works    mentioned    above    show    remarkable 
musical  imagination,  and  reveal  Juon  as  a  master  of 
*he  theory  of  his  art,  and  well  equipped  to  compose 
in  the  higher  art-forms.     In  March,  1919,  Juon  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished honor  which  placed  his  name  on  the  same 
roster  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the 
past    In  addition  to  the  compositions  already  men- 
tioned, his  works  include  a  'cello  sonata,  pieces  for  frvo 
violins  and  piano,  an  octet  for  piano,  violin,  clarinet, 
viola,  'cello,  horn,  oboe  and  bassoon;  violin  concertos, 
pieces  for  string  orchestra,  two  symphonic  ballet-suites, 
and  songs.    He  also  wrote  a  practical  manual   of 
harmony. 

Jupin,  Charles  Frangois,  French  violinist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Chambery,  Nov.  30,  1805 ;  died 
Paris,  June  12,  1839;  pupil  of  Monticelli,  Georgis  and 
Baillot.  He  composed  a  comic  opera  and  chamber 
music. 


Jupiter  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart,  one  of  his  three  last  sym- 
phonies in  a  little  over  six  weeks.  They  are  gener- 
ally considered  his  greatest.  The  C  major  symphony 
(subtitled  Jupiter  probably  by  some  admirer— defi- 
nitely not  by  Mozart)  was  his  last  work  in  this  form, 
completed  Aug.  10,  1788.  The  autograph  score,  after 
Mozart's  death,  came  into  the  possession  of  Andre  of 
Frankfort.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  performed  at 
a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in  May,  1789,  at  Leipzig, 
while  he  was  traveling  with  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky; 
few  people  attended,  and  the  concert  was  a  failure. 
The  finale  of  this  symphony  is  one  of  the^most  re- 
markable examples  of  contrapuntal  writing  in  all  or- 
chestral literature;  five  themes,  selected  from  the 
material  used  in  this  movement,  are  combined  together 
in  the  Coda. 

Jurassowsky,  Alexander,  composer  of  a  sonata  for 

piano  and  violoncello,  published  in  1912. 

Jurek,  Wilhelm  August,  Austrian  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  29,  1870;  died 
there,  Apr.  10,  1934.  He  composed  musical  farces 
and  numerous  songs  and  marches. 


1        Jiirgens,  Fritz,  German  song  composer,  born  Diissel- 
dorf,  Apr.  22,  1888;  died  Champagne,  Sept.  25,  1915. 

Jiirgenson,  Peter  Ivanovitch,  Russian  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Reval,  July  17,  1836;  died  Moscow,  Jan. 
2,  1904.  He  learned  the  music  trade  with  Bernard 
and  was  employed  by  three  other  firms  in  Leningrad. 
Later  he  went  into  business  with  a  small  capital  and 
gradually  built  a  very  important  publishing  house.  He 
had  entree  to  the  musical  circles,  was  a  director  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  and  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Tschaikowsky,  most  of  whose  works  he 
published.  On  his  death  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
his  two  sons,  Boris  and  Grigori. 

Jurjans,  Andrejs,  Latvian  composer,  hornist  and 
teacher,  born  Erlaa,  Sept.  18,  1856;  died  Riga,  Sept. 
28,  1922 ;  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  He  composed  songs,  choral,  in- 
strumental and  orchestral  works. 

Juruparis,  a  trumpet  found  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Vaupes  river,  South  America.  It  is  hidden  in  a 
secret  place  and  used  only  for  a  special  ceremony.  The 
women  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  look  upon  it. 
Just,  Johann  August,  German  composer,  born  at 
Groningen  about  1750;  pupil  of  Kirnberger  and 
Schwindel.  Burney  met  him  in  1772  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Orange. 
He  composed  operettas  and  chamber  music. 

Just  Intonation,  a  system  of  tuning  according  to 
the  true  ratios  of  intervals,  as  opposed  to  "tempered" 
tuning.  In  a  general  scene,  the  ^  phrase  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  singing  or  playing  in  tune. 

Juszkiewicz,  The  Brothers.  Johann  was  born  in 
Zacan,  June  8,  1815;  died  Kazan,  May  n,  1886. 
Anton  was  born  in  Doviatz,  June  16,  1819;  died  Kazan, 
Nov.  I,  1880.  They  were  both  priests  and  edited  a 
collection  of  Lithuanian  folk  songs  published  in  Cracow 
in  1900  by  Siegfried  Noskowski  and  J.  Baudouin  and 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Oskar  Kolberg's  collec- 
tion of  Polish  folk  songs. 

Jiittner,  Oskar  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  born  Liegnitz,  Nov.  24,  1863;  died 
Basel,  Aug.  19,  1931.  He  composed  orchestral  works. 
Jiittner,  Paul  Karl,  German  composer,  organist, 
voice  teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Graditz,  Dec. 
ii,  1864;  died  in  Silesia  in  1915;  pupil  of  Haupt, 
Radecke,  Loeschhorn,  Kretzschmar  and  J.  Wolf.  ^His 
works  include  organ  and  choral  works  and  the  editing 
of  old  choral  compositions. 

Juul,  Asger,  Danish  composer,  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  Copenhagen,  May  9,  1874;  died  at  Roskilde 
in  1919,  pupil  of  G.  Matthison  Hansen,  Rosenhoff  and 
Riemann.  He  wrote  songs,  piano  compositions  and 
church  music. 

Juxon  (William?),  early  17th  century  English  com- 
poser and  musician. 
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KAA,   Franciscus  Ignatius,    i8th  century  Dutch 
composer.    He  composed  twelve  symphonic  pieces 
for  strings,  flute,  two  oboes  and  two  horns,  six  trios 
for  harpsichord  and  strings  and  twelve  string  quartets. 

Kaan-Albest,  Heinrich  von,  Galician  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  bora  Tarnopol,  May  29,  1852;  died 
Roudna  in  Apr.  1926;  pupil  of  Blodek  and  Skupersky 
at  Prague  and  teacher  at  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
He  wrote  a  pantomime,  a  symphonic  poem,  works  for 
orchestra  and  for  strings  and  two  operas. 

Kaas,  Elisabeth  Munthe-,  see  Munthe-Kass  Sand- 
vik,  Elisabeth. 

Kaatz,  Fritz,  German  teacher,  born  Oct.  30,  1889, 
in  Breslau,  where  he  has  directed  his  own  Conservatory. 

Kabalevsky,  Dmitri,  Russian  composer,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  30,  1904;  pupil  of  Goldenweiser  and 
Miaskovsky  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  instrumental  compositions,  music  for  the  films 
A  St.  Petersburg  Night  and  Aerograd  and  the  opera 
The  Master  of  Klama  based  on  Romain  Holland's 
Colas  Brugnon. 

Kabasta,  Oswald,  Austrian  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  Mistelbach,  Dec.  29,  1896.  He  studied  in  Vienna 
and  Klosterneuburg  and  is  head  of  the  conducting 
school  of  the  Academy  in  Vienna. 

Kabos,  Ilona  (Zsigmondi),  Hungarian  pianist,  born 
Budapest,  Dec.  7,  1893. 

Kachhapi  vina  (Kachwa  sitar),  an  East  Indian 
plucked  instrument  with  a  gourd-shaped  body  about 
four  feet  long.  It  has  five  strings  and  a  fretted  neck. 
Kachhapi  vina  is  the  archaic  name. 

Kachurov,  contemporary  Russian  composer.  His 
works  include  the  symphony  Life  is  Calling. 

Kachwa  sitar  (Ind.),  a  sitar  with  a  flat  body,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Kachhapi  vina. 

Kacsoh,  Pongracz,  Hungarian  composer  and  writer 
on  pedagogy,  born  Budapest,  Dec.  15,  1873.  There 
have  been  five  hundred  performances  in  Budapest  of 
his  operetta  Knight  John. 

Kaczkowsky,  Joseph,  late  i8th  century  Czecho- 
slovakian  violinist  and  composer,,  born  at  Tabor.  He 
wrote  violin  and  piano  music. 

Kade,  Otto,  German  musicologist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Dresden,  May  6,  1819;  died  Doberan, 
July  19,  1900;  pupil  of  Otto  and  Schneider  and  founder 
of  the  Cacilia  Singing  Society  for  Ancient  Church 
Music;  Grand  Ducal  musical  director  at  Schwerin, 
where  he  conducted  the  palace  choir  and  taught  sing- 
ing at  the  gymnasium.  He  wrote  voluminously  and 


learnedly  on  many  topics  of  musical  history,  including 
Mattheus  le  Maistre  and  H.  Isaac.  He  edited  an  im- 
portant Lutheran  Cantionale,  in  which  are  several  of 
his  own  compositions  in  Gregorian  style,  and  a  chorale 
book  for  four  voices  harmonized  in  the  diatonic  system 
of  the  i6th  century. 

Kade,  Reinhard,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  in  Dresden,  Sept.  25,  1859;  son  of 
Otto  Kade.  He  wrote  bibliographical  works  and  a 
study  on  Antonius  Scandellus. 

Kade,  Willy,  German  solo  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Hanover,  May  28,  1892.  He  has  composed  a 
violin  concerto  and  'cello  studies. 

Kadelbach,  Karl  Gottlob,  cantor,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rudolstadt  in  1761;  died  Bolkenhain, 
Nov.  16,  1829.  He  wrote  a  church  cantata  and  excel- 
lent organ  pieces. 

Kaden,  Richard,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  10,  1856;  died  there,  July 
9,  1923;  pupil  of  Lauterbach,  Hiillweck,  Rietz,  and 
Doring.  He  composed  orchestral  works,  edited  a  selec- 
tion of  violin  compositions,  and  wrote  on  the  teaching 
of  music  pedagogy,  on  the  philosophy  of  music  history, 
and  on  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  in  Relation  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age. 

Kadletz,  Andreas,  Bohemian  violinist,  operatic  con- 
certmaster,  voice  teacher  and  composer,  born  Dobrisch, 
Feb.  18,  1859 ;  pupil  of  Bennewitz,  Auer  and  Bernhardt 
at  the  Conservatory  and  concertmaster  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  three  ballets,  pieces  for  violin  and  piano  and 
arrangements  of  numerous  fantasies  for  violin  on 
themes  from  Russian  operas. 

Kadosa,  Paul,  Hungarian  concert  pianist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Leva,  Sept.  6,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Kodaly 
and  Arnold  Szekely  in  Budapest.  •  His  Compositions 
include  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  piano  sonatas, 
piano  suites  and  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kaehler,  Moritz  Friedrich,  German  composer,  mu- 
sic director  and  teacher,  born  Sommerfeld,  July  20, 
1781 ;  died  Ziillichau,  Feb.  17,  1834.  His  works  include 
cantatas,  two  piano  concertos  and  duos  for  viola  and 
violoncello. 

Kaehler,  Willibald,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Jan.  2,  1866;  pupil  of  Kiel,  Herzogenberg 
and  Engel;  assistant  conductor  of  the  Bayreuth  festi- 
vals, 1896-1901.  His  compositions  include  songs,  male 
choruses,  piano  pieces  and  symphonic  works. 

Kaernpfer,  Josef,  i8th  century  Hungarian  contra- 
bassist.    He  settled  in  London  in  1783. 
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empfert,  Max,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
Berlin,  Jan.  3,  1871.     His  works  include  a  folk 
three  rhapsodies  for  orchestra,  chamber  music 
ongs. 

tempfner,  Bernhard  (pseudonym  B.  K.  Sku- 
r),  Austrian  song  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  30, 
;  pupil  of  Franz  Schreker. 

ieppler,  Adolf,  German  composer,  pianist,  choir- 
y  and  organist,  born  Dresden,  Mar.  3,  1896; 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  His  compositions 
de  choruses  and  the  large  choral  work  Der  Stern 
Heimat. 

aernbach,  Gerd,  German  composer,  born  May  30, 
He  has  composed  an  opera,  film  music  and  an 
estral  suite. 

aesser,  Emil,  German  composer  and  music  pub- 
:r,  born  Stuttgart,  Sept.  9,  1898.  He  published 
ic  in  Stuttgart  and  now  lives  in  Berlin.  His  com- 
tions  include  piano  pieces,  songs  and  entertainment 
ic. 

iaever,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Aug.  n,  1900. 
has  composed  male  choruses,  songs  and  other  works, 
[afenda,  Bedrich,  Czechoslovakian  composer  and 
her,  born  Mosovce,  1883;  pupil  at  the  Music 
.ool,  Bratislava,  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory; 
itified  with  the  Czechoslovakian  nationalist  revolt; 
fessor  at  the  Slovak  Music  School,  Bratislava.  He 
.  composed  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  and  for 
loncello  and  piano,  a  string  quartet,  Slovak  songs 
I  church  music. 

Kafenda,  Frico,  Czechoslovakian  theatre  conductor 
1  proprietor  of  an  opera  school  in  Dresden,  born 
>sovce,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

Kaferle,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  instrument  maker, 
m  Waiblingen,  May,  1768;  died  Ludwigsburg,  Feb. 
,  1834- 

Kaffka  (Kawka),  Johann  Christoph  (real  name 
•hann  Christoph  Engelmann),  German  violinist, 
tor,  singer  and  composer,  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1759; 
sd  Riga,  Jan.  29,  1815;  son  of  Joseph  Kaflfka  and 
ipil  of  Riepel.  His  works  include  oratorios,  operettas, 
mphonies  and  masses. 

Kaffka,  Joseph  (real  name  Engelmann),  German- 
ohemian  violinist  and  composer,  born  in  Bohemia  in 
?2o;  died  at  Ratisbon  in  1796;  father  of  Johann  Chris- 
•ph  and  Wilhelm  Kaffka.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the 
rince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  and  left  violin  pieces  in 
lanuscript. 

Kaffka,  Wilhelm  (real  name  Engelmann),  late  i8th 
ad  early  igth  century  violinist  and  composer;  son  of 
pseph  Kaffka;  employed  by  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and 
.axis.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  players  of 
is  time ;  his  church  music,  unpublished,  was  very  popu- 
ir  throughout  Bavaria. 

Kafka,  Heinrich,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
>orn  Strazowitz,  Feb.  25,  1844;  died  Vienna,  Apr., 
19*7;  pupil  of  Mildner  and  Krejci.  He  wrote  several 


operas,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and  songs. 
Kafka,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Bohemian  composer,  born 
Neustadt,  May  17,  1819;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  23,  1886. 
He  composed  easy  and  popular  salon  music  for  piano, 
the  best  of  it  on  Austrian  themes. 

Kageler,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Jan.  7, 
1865;  died  Nov.  23,  1915.  He  composed  choruses, 
songs  and  school  songbooks  and  edited  folk  songs. 

Kagerer,  Christoph  Lorenz,  German  composer  of 
church  music,  born  Endelhausen,  Wolfratshausen, 
Dec.  11,  1886. 

Kagerer,  Marcus  Thomas,  German  cleric  and  com- 
poser of  church  music,  born  Oberwarngau,  Nov.  17, 
1878 ;  died  Lucerne,  Nov.  3,  1932. 

Ka-gi,  a  Sumerian  single  reed  vertical  flute,  used  in 
religious  ceremonials  and  temple  worship.  The  word 
literally  means  "mouth  reed." 

Kagura  Suzu,  a  Japanese  instrument  consisting  of 
two  wire  hoops  on  a  wooden  handle.  The  hoops  are 
hung  with  small  bells  and  the  contrivance  is  used  to  beat 
time  in  the  orchestra. 

Kahl,  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Munich,  Jan.  31,  1840;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  6,  1892; 
pupil  at  the  Munich  Conservatory  and  choral  director  at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera. 

Kahl,  Maximilian,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  Jan.  5,  1858.  He  has  composed  piano 
music,  dances  and  marches. 

Kahl,  Oskar,  Swiss  concertmaster  and  composer, 
born  in  1842 ;  died  at  Zurich  in  1914.  He  composed  a 
symphony,  chamber  music  and  a  violin  concerto. 

Kahl,  Oskar,  Swiss  composer,  born  Zurich,  Nov.  i, 
1872;  died  Arosa,  Feb.  5,  1915;  son  of  Oskar  Kahl. 
He  composed  a  piano  trio  and  songs. 

Kahl,  Oscar  W.,  German  music  teacher,  born  in 
1862;  died  at  Baltimore  in  1910;  professor  at  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kahl,  Willi,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects  and 
music  critic,  born  Zabern,  July  18,  1893;  studied  in 
Freiburg,  Munich  and  Bonn.  He  contributed  studies 
on  i  gth  century  music  and  musicians  to  periodicals  and 
edited  a  collection  of  piano  works  of  the  Romantic  com- 
posers. 

Kahle,  Erich,  German  composer,  born  Stargard, 
Nov.  20,  1880;  pupil  of  Kuyper.  He  wrote  plays  with 
music  and  entertainment  music. 

Kahler,  Helmar,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Kiel,  Jan.  20,  1884.  He  has  composed  operas, 
operettas,  songs  and  entertainment  music. 

Kahler,  Willibald,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1866;  pupil  of  Herzogenberg,  Kiel 
and  Engel  at  the  Royal  Music  School,  Berlin ;  assistant 
conductor  at  Bayreuth.  He  has  written  chamber  music, 
male  choruses  and  songs;  has  edited  Hugo  Wolf's 
songs  and  has  written  guides  to  Bruckner's  Eighth 
Symphony  and  Te  Dewn. 
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Kahlert,  August  Karl  Timotheus,  German  writer 
on  music,  born  Breslau,  Mar.  5,  1807;  died  there;  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Breslau  University.  He  wrote 
excellent  treatises  on  musical  aesthetics. 

Kahn,  Erich  Itor,  German  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Rimbach,  July  23,  1905.  He  has 
composed  a  ballet,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Kahn,  Esther,  English  composer,  born  at  London 
in  1877.  Among  her  works  are  piano  pieces,  a  sonata 
for  violin  and  piano,  songs,  and  a  non-musical  piece 
called  Illuminations,  composed  for  an  instrument  for 
projecting  abstract  color  in  motion,  an  invention  of  A. 
B.  Heeld. 

Kahn,  Johannes,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Bernburg,  Mar.  12,  1890;  pupil  of  Rahl- 
wes,  Kaun  and  Donisch.  He  has  composed  songs  to  his 
own  texts  and  edited  the  correspondence  of  Spohr  and 
Adolf  Hasse. 

Kahn,  Otto  Hermann,  German-American  patron 
and  promoter  of  music,  born  Mannheim,  Feb.  21,  1867; 
a  member  of  an  important  banking  concern  in  New  York 
and  a  musical  amateur  of  talent  and  ability,  he  became  a 
director  of  important  musical  enterprises  including  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York ;  the  Theatre  du  Vieux 
Columbier,  the  French-American  Association  for  Musi- 
cal Art,  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  and  the  Royal 
Opera,  London. 

Kahn,  Robert,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Mannheim,  July  21,  1865;  pupil  of  Frank  and  Lachner 
at  Mannheim  and  of  Kiel,  Rheinberger  and  Joachim; 
teacher  at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He  has  composed 
orchestral  works,  choruses  and  a  good  deal  of  chamber 
music. 

Kahnt,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  music  pub- 
lisher, born  May  10,  1823;  died  Leipzig,  June  5,  1897; 
founder  of  the  firm,  C.  F.  Kahnt  of  Leipzig  and 
Zwickau,  well  known  for  its  chamber  music  publica- 
tions and  books  on  music  by  Niemann  and  others. 
After  Brendel's  death,  he  was  titular  editor  of  R.  Schu- 
mann's Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik. 

Kahnt,  Moritz,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Lobnitz,  Apr.  27,  1836;  died  Basel,  Aug.  16, 
1904.  He  composed  'cello  pieces  and  choruses. 

Kahrer,  Laura,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna,  Jan. 
*4>  1853;  died  Dresden,  Aug.  2,  1925;  pupil  of  Dachs 
and  Desoff  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  of  Liszt  at  Weimar ; 
wife  of  the  violinist  Eduard  Rappoldi.  She  was  noted 
for  her  touch,  precision  and  spirit.  Hans  von  Billow 
praised  her  playing  of  a  Beethoven  sonata. 

Kahse,  Georg  Otto,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Albungen,  Sept.  20,  1884;  pupil  at  the 
Cassel  Conservatory.  He  has  composed  children's 
pieces  and  edited  The  Choir  Master  and  other  works 
pertaining  to  choral  societies. 
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Kaim,  Franz,  born  near  Stuttgart,  May  13,  tg-f 
Having  built  a  concert  hall  and  organized  an  orchestr 
in  Munich,  he  founded  the  "Kaini  Concerts,"  conducted 
by  Zumpe,  Hemsegger,  Weingartner  and  others.  Be- 
sides the  regular  concerts,  a  series  of  popular  symphony 
concerts  were  given.  The  members  of  the  orchestra 
later  formed  the  "Concert  Association." 

Kainerstorfer,  Clotilde,  German  composer  of  sacred 
music  especially.  Her  works,  all  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, include  numerous  hymn  tunes  and  choral  works 

Kaiser,  Alfred,  Belgian  composer,  born  Brussels. 
Mar.  i,  1872;  died  London,  Oct.  2,  1917;  pupii  Of 
Bruckner  and  Forster.  His  compositions  include  op- 
eras, operettas,  ballets,  a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto 
and  chamber  music. 

Kaiser,  Friedrich  Emil,  German  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Koburg,  Feb.  7,  1853 ;  died  at  Munich 
in  1929.  He  wrote  several  operas,  including  The 
Trumpeter  of  Sdkkingen. 

Kaiser,  Georg  Felix,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  music  critic  and  editor,  born  Hartmanns- 
dorf,  Mar.  i,  1883;  died  at  Leipzig  in  Aug.,  1918; 
critic  of  the  Dresdener  Nachrichten  and  the  Leipsiger 
Volkszeitung.  He  wrote  on  C.  M.  von  Weber  and 
edited  Weber's  collected  works  and  letters. 

Kaiser,  Henry  Charles,  French  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Nancy  in  1861 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1921; 
pupil  of  G.  Mathias,  Cesar  Franck  and  Massenet,  and 
teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  works  include 
a  ballet,  an  opera,  orchestral  pieces,  piano  pieces,  violin 
and  'cello  pieces  and  theoretical  writings. 

Kaiser,  Karl,  born  Leipa,  Bohemia,  Mar.  13,  1837; 
died  Vienna,  Dec.  i,  1890;  founder  of  a  popular  school 
of  music  in  Vienna. 

Kaiser,  Ludwig,  Austrian  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  5,  1876;  died 
there,  Feb.  20,  1932.  He  composed  songs  and  choral 
works. 

Kaiser,  Martin,  early  i7th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Venice.  He  also  made  archlutes 
and  mandolins  of  a  high  quality. 

Kaiser,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Nurem- 
berg, June  22,  1876.  He  has  composed  operas,  mixed 
choruses  and  male  choruses,  some  with  orchestra. 

Kaiser  Quartet,  a  chamber  work  by  Franz  Josef 
Haydn ;  the  set  of  six  quartets,  published  as  Op.  76,  is 
dedicated  to  Count  Erdody.  The  third  of  these  is 
known  as  the  Kaiser  or  Emperor  Quartet  because  the 
slow  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  the  hymn  Gott 
erhdte  Franz  der  Kaiser  (God  preserve  the  emperor 
Franz),  which  Haydn  had  composed  in  January,  1797. 
It  kter  became,  as  was  Haydn's  fondest  hope,  the 
national  hymn  of  Austria. 

K'ai-ti,  a  Japanese  so-na  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Kajanus,  Robert,  Finnish  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Helsingfors,  Dec.  2,  1856;  died  there, 
July  6,  1933  J  pupil  of  Richter  and  Jadassohn.  An  or- 
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chestral  society  which  he  founded  wa=  expanded  and 
reorganized  as  the  Helsineffors  Philharmonic  Society; 
it  gave  the  first  performance  in  Finland  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  Kajanus  is  the  first  Finnish  con> 
Tjo-rer  to  strive  for  national  expression.  His  composi- 
tion* include  symphonic  poem?,  cantatas,  piano  pieces 
and  songs, 

Kajirei,  a  Japanese  instrument  consisting  of  hollow 
fines  strung  on  a  bent  wire  in  a  handle,  by  which  it.  is 
shaken.  It  is  used  to  beat  time. 

Kajoni,  Johannes,  Hungarian  musicologist,  organist 
and  organ  builder,  born  in  1629;  died  in  1687.  He 
collected  musical  documents,  church  melodies  and  folk 
compositions  important  in  the  history  of  Hungarian 
music. 

Kakko,  a  small  drum  from  Turkestan  or  Thibet, 
now  much  used  in  Japan.  It  is  made  of  hoops  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  shell,  and  the  projecting  edges  are 
laced  together.  It  is  placed  on  a  stand  and  used  to 
mark  time  in  the  orchestra. 

Kakoshi,  an  African  bowed  instrument,  with  or 
without  a  sounding  board.  From  a  cross  bar,  held  in 
place  by  the  cords,  the  strings  are  stretched  to  the 
pegs  in  the  long  neck.  Its  outlines  roughly  resemble  a 
violin. 

Kalafuti,  Wassili  Pawlowitsch,  Rusisan  composer, 
born  Crimea,  Feb.  10,  1869;  pupil  of  Nicholas  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  Among  his  compositions  are  an  overture 
for  orchestra,  sonatas,  novelettes,  preludes  and  baga- 
telles for  piano  and  choral  works  and  songs. 

Kalamaika,  an  Hungarian  national  dance  in  2-4  time 
and  rapid  tempo. 

Kalbeck,  Max,  German  writer,  music  critic  and  edi- 
tor, born  Breslau,  Jan.  4,  1850;  died  May  4,  1921,  in 
Vienna.  He  translated  librettos,  contributed  to  various 
periodicals,  wrote  critical  and  biographical  studies  of 
various  works  and  composers,  produced  a  monumental, 
though  somewhat  partial,  biography  of  Brahms,  and 
edited  volumes  of  musical  correspondence. 

Kalberregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Regal 
family,  having  a  soft,  lowing  tone  like  that  of  a  calf, 
hence  its  remarkable  name. 

Kalcher,  Johann  Nepomuk,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Feising  in  1766;  died  at  Munich  in 
1826;  pupil  of  the  court  organist  at  Feising  and  of 
Gratz  at  Munich;  teacher  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
who  dedicated  to  Kalcher  the  second  of  his  published 
works,  SLr  Variations  for  Pianoforte.  Of  Kalcher's 
compositions,  including  symphonies,  masses  and  con- 
certos, few  have  been  published. 

Kaldy,  Julius,  Hungarian  composer,  editor,  musi- 
cologist, singer,  voice  teacher  and  conductor,  born  at 
Budapest  in  1838 ;  died  there  in  1901 ;  pupil  of  Pacher, 
Fischhoff,  Sechter  and  Schlesinger,  He  composed 
songs  and  choral  and  operatic  works,  and  edited  and 
commented  on  old  Hungarian  vocal  music. 


Kalensky,  Johann,   Czech  composer   of   marches; 

;    died  Prague.  Jan.  24.  1917. 

Kaletsch,   Otto,  contemporary   composer.     A  trie 
.    he  composed  was  published  in  1890. 

Kaleve,    Gustav,    German    composer,    flutist    and 
teacher,  born  in  Keckrin^en,  Oct.   25.   1884;   studied 
with  Laubender,  Tilhnetz.  J.  Stich,  V.  Gluth  and  H. 
:    W.  von  Waltershaur-en.    He  ccrnpo~ed  ensemble  work* 
for  wind  instruments. 

Kaihauge,  Sophus  Viggo  Harald,  Danish  pianist, 
:    singing  teacher  and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Aug. 
12,  1840;  died  there.  Feb.   19,   1905;  pupil  of  Heise, 
:    Rongsted  and  Gebauer.     He  composed  operas,  piano 
;   pieces  and  songs. 

'•  Kalik,  Vaclav,  Czechoslovakian  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Opava  in  1891 ;  pupil  of  Novak 
and  Xovotny.  He  wrote  choruses  and  instrumental 
works. 

Kalinnikoff,  Wassili  Sergewitsch,  Russian  conduc- 
j  tor  and  composer,  born  Yoina,  Jan.  13,  iS66;  died 
!  Jalta,  Jan  11,  1901;  pupil  of  Iljinsky  and  Blaramberg 
I  at  the  Music  School  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
I  Moscow.  On  the  completion  of  a  brilliant  course  at 
j  this  school,  he  was  appointed  assistant  conductor  at  the 
I  Italian  Opera.  Impaired  health  obliged  him  to  relin- 
I  quish  his  work.  His  compositions  include  two  sym- 
i  phonies  and  other  orchestral  works,  a  cantata,  chain- 
i  ber  music  and  incidental  music  to  Tolstoi's  play.  Tsar 
Boris. 

Kalisch,  Alfred,  English  music  critic  and  translator, 
born  London,  Mar.  13,  1863;  died,  May  17,  1933; 
music  critic  on  the  London  "World,"  "Daily  News  and 
Leader/'  "Star."  He  translated  the  librettos  to  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  Rosenkavalier  and  Elektra. 

Kalisch,  Paul,  German  tenor,  born  Berlin,  May  6, 
1855 ;  pupil  of  Leoni  and  Lamperti.  He  sang  in  Italy 
for  five  years  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Munich,  and  in  Ber- 
lin. In  1887  he  sang  Wagner  roles  with  Lilli  Lehmann 
whom  he  married.  He  took  part  in  the  first  Paris  per- 
formance of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

|  Kalischer,  Alfred  Christlieb  Salomo  Ludwig, 
German  writer  on  music  and  music  editor,  born  Thorn, 
Mar.  4,  1842;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  8,  1909;  pupil  of  Bur- 
gel  and  Bohmer  at  Berlin ;  editor  of  a  musical  paper  in 
Berlin,  and  contributor  to  various  other  musical  jour- 
nals. He  edited  Beethoven's  works  and  made  important 
contributions  to  Beethoven  biography. 

Kalischer,  Clara,  American  mezzo-soprano  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Stockton,  Cal.,  Oct.  12,  1870.  She 
studied  in  San  Francisco,  London  and  Paris,  and  has 
sung  in  concerts  in  important  American  and  European 
cities. 

Kalkant  (Ger.),  the  name  applied  to  the  bellows- 
treader  in  old  German  organs. 

Kalkbrenner,  Christian,  German  composer,  choir- 
master, author  and  theorist,  born  Hanover,  Sept.  22, 
1755;  died  Paris,  Aug.  iof  1806;  pupil  of  Becker  and 
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Rodewald.  He  wrote  operas  and  other  music,  a  history 
of  music  and  a  book  on  theory. 

Kalkbrenner,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Michael,  German 
concert  pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  in  1788; 
died  Enghein-les-Bains,  June  10,  1849;  pupil  of  his 
father,  Adam,  Catel,  Clementi  and  Albrechtsberger. 
Chopin  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  ability. 

Kalkhof,  Laura  von,  igth  century  German  composer. 
She  composed  piano  pieces  and  a  duo  for  piano  and 
violin. 

Kalkum,  Georg,  German  baritone  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Schloss  Stein,  Feb.  25,  1878;  pupil  of  V. 
Gluth  and  Rheinberger. 

Kallenberg,  Siegfried  Garibaldi,  German  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Schachen,  Nov.  3,  1867;  pupil  of 
Speidel  and  Faisst  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kalliwoda,  Johannes  Wenzelaus,  Bohemian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Prague,  Feb.  21,  1801 ;  died 
Karlsruhe,  Dec.  3,  1866;  pupil  of  Dionys  Weber  and 
Pixis  at  the  Prague  Conservatory ;  conductor  of  the  pri- 
vate band  of  Prince  Fiirstenberg  at  Donaueschingen.  His 
playing  was  elegant,  rather  than  profound.  He  wrote 
seven  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music  and  many 
light  pieces  for  voice  and  for  instruments. 

Kalliwoda,  Wilhelm,  German  pianist,  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Donauschingen,  July  19, 
1827;  died  Karlsruhe,  Sept.  8,  1893;  pupil  of  his 
father,  Johannes  Wenzelaus  Kalliwoda  and  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  wrote  light  piano  music, 
songs  and  excellent  male  choruses. 

Kallmeyer  Verlag,  G.,  a  German  music  publishing 
house,  located  in  Berlin;  its  catalogue  includes  pre- 
classic  and  classic  choral  works  with  instrumental  ac- 
companiment by  Henry  Purcell,  Josquin  du  Pres,  Mel- 
chior,  Caldara  and  many  other  great  masters. 

Kallstenius,  Edwin,  Swedish  composer,  born  Filip- 
stad,  Aug.  29,  1881 ;  pupil  of  S.  Krehl  and  H.  Zollner. 
His  compositions  include  instrumental,  choral,  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music  works. 

Kallwitz,  Seth,  see  Cdlvisius,  Sethus. 

Kalman,  Emerich,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Siof  ok,  Oct.  24,  1882 ;  studied  in  Budapest  with  Ross- 
ler.  He  wrote  many  operettas,  from  which  phonograph 
records  have  been  made.  An  English  version  appeared 
of  his  Countess  Mama. 

Kalman,  Georg,  Hungarian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Budapest,  June  28,  1883;  pupil  of  Tomka  and 
Stephan  Thoman.  He  wrote  a  piano  method. 

Kalman,  Oscar,  contemporary  Hungarian  basso, 
born  at  Budapest,  He  has  been  a  leading  basso  at  the 
Budapest  Opera  House  and  the  Berlin  State  Opera, 
specializing  in  the  Wagnerian  roles. 

Kalmthout,  Willem  Cornells  Maria  van,  Dutch 
organist  and  composer,  born  Nijmegen,  Jan.  23,  1890; 
pupil  at  the  Ghent  Conservatory  and  of  Anrooy ;  direc- 


tor of  the  Conservatory  in  Tilburg.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  an  oratorio,  masses,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Kalnins,  Alfreds,  Latvian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Cesis,  Aug.  23,  1879;  pupil  of  Homilius,  Czerny' 
Liadofif  and  SoloviefT  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tor}7. He  wrote  an  opera,  orchestral  works,  pieces  for 
piano  and  for  organ  and  over  a  hundred  songs. 

Kalomiris,  contemporary  Greek  composer  of  orches- 
tral, operatic  and  ensemble  works. 

Kalt,  Pius,  German  choirmaster  and  teacher,  born 
Giersdorf,  July  14,  1883;  choral  director  of  St.'  Hed- 
wig  Basilica  in  Berlin,  conductor  of  the  Caecilia  cham- 
ber choirs  and  teacher  at  the  Academy  for  Church  and 
School  Music  in  Berlin. 

Kaltenborn,  Franz,  German  violinist,  born  at  Hom- 
burg-vor-der  Hohe  in  1865.  He  was  a  violinist  of  the 
Schmidt-Herbert  and  the  Maud  Powell  string  quartets, 
and  organizer  of  the  Kaltenborn  Quartet  in  1895. 

Kaltenbrunner,  Carl  Richard,  Austrian  violin 
maker,  born  at  Vienna  in  1919.  He  has  made  instru- 
ments of  fine  workmanship,  which  are  eagerly  collected. 

Kalthoff,  Ernst,  son  of  Franz  Kalthoff,  German 
composer  of  entertainment  music,  born  Ludenscheid, 
Apr.  4,  1908. 

Kalthoff,  Franz,  German  teacher,  born  Letmathe, 
Oct.  13,  1872.  He  has  composed  several  songbooks 
and  a  work  on  singing. 

Kambl,  Johann  Andreas,  i8th  century  German  vio- 
lin maker,  died  at  Munich  in  1781.  He  made  in  Munich 
some  of  the  finest  German  instruments  of  that  period. 

Kamburow,  Iwan,  Bulgarian  music  critic,  born 
Lertowetz,  Oct.  22,  1883.  He  has  collected  over  two 
thousand  folk  songs  and  written  a  Bulgarian  musical 
dictionary. 

"Kamennoi-Ostrow,"  a  work  by  Rubinstein  for 
piano.  Rubinstein's  opera  Dilnitri  Douskoi  (1852) 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen  who  invited  him  to  spend  his  summers  at  her 
place  at  Kamennoi-Ostrow  (the  "Stone  Island").  He 
composed  there  his  Twenty-four  Portraits  for  piano 
entitled  Kamennoi-Ostrow,  and  later  published  by 
Schott.  Number  22  of  these  entitled  Reve  angelique 
or  Kamennoi-Ostrow  is  the  most  popular  today.  It  has 
been  arranged  for  orchestra  and  vocal  aria. 

Kamensky,  Alexander,  Russian  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Geneva,  Dec.  12,  1900;  pupil  of 
Dubassoff,  F.  Blumenfeld  and  Jaworsky.  He  com- 
posed songs  and  piano  works. 

Kamienski,  Lucian,  German-Polish  composer, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born 
Gnesen,  Jan.  7,  1885;  pupil  of  M.  Filke,  E.  Dercks, 
R.  Kami,  Max  Bruch,  H.  Kretzschmar  and  J.  Wolf. 
His  works  include  songs  and  operatic,  choral  and  vio- 
lin works  and  writings  on  the  oratorios  of  J.  A.  Hasse. 

Kamienski,  Matthias,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Odenburg,  Oct.  13,  1734;  died  Warsaw,  Jan.  25,  1821. 
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The  first  composer  of  Polish  opera,  he  wrote  six  Polish 
operas,  a  cantata,  masses,  offertories,  polonaises  and 
two  German  operas  which  were  not  performed. 

Kaminski,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  in 
Tiengen,  July  4,  1886;  studied  with  Wolf  rum,  Klatte, 
Kaun  and  Juon.  His  compositions  are  polyphonic  in 
the  i6th  century  manner  yet  modern  in  idiom;  he  has 
been  called  a  "neo-Bach  Gothic"  composer.  His  works, 
an  opera,  an  orchestral  Concerto  Grosso,  Doric  Music, 
Six  Chorals  for  Mixed  Voices,  a  piano  quintet  and 
other  choral  and  chamber  music,  have  been  popular 
in  Germany. 

Kaminski,  Josef,  Russian  concert  violinist,  born 
Odessa,  Nov.  17,  1903 ;  pupil  of  A.  Rose,  Barmas  and 
Hans  Gal. 

Kamm,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  born  Kel- 
heim,  Apr.  i,  1845 ;  died  Provence,  Apr.  9,  1897.  He 
was  professor  at  the  Canton  School  in  St.  Gallen,  and 
composed  numerous  male,  female  and  mixed  choruses. 

Kammeier,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Riitten- 
scheid,  Apr.  24,  1962;  pupil  of  W.  Courvoisier  and 
Williburt  Gurlitt.  His  compositions  include  Horspiele, 
chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kammel  (Kamel),  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Hanna  about  1740 ;  died  before  1788 ; 
a  pupil  of  Tartini.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonies, overtures  and  chamber  music. 

Kammel,  Karl  Ludwig,  Austrian  guitarist,  singer 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  22,  1885.  He  has 
composed  guitar  pieces  and  songs  with  guitar  accom- 
paniment. 

Kammer  (Ger.  "chamber"),  a  small  hall  or  private 
room  where  concerts  may  be  given  by  a  small  group  of 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists.  The  composer  of  cham- 
ber music,  Kaimnermusik,  was  known  as  a  Kammer- 
komponist;  a  player  in  an  ensemble  group  as  a  Kam- 
mennusiker;  a  vocalist  in  such  a  group  as  a  Kammer- 
sanger,  a  chamber  cantata  as  Kaminerkantate,  a 
chamber  symphony  as  Kaimnersinfonie.  The  musical 
style  of  such  music  was  Kammerstil;  the  pitch  used  by 
the  ensemble  being  Kammerton,  the  concert  itself  being 
termed  a  Kammer konzert. 

Kammerer,  Immanuel  Johann,  Swiss  composer, 
born  Zurich,  Nov.  14,  1896.  He  has  composed  male 
choruses. 

Kammerer,  Paul,  Austrian  writer  on  music  and  song 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1880;  died  in  May 
1927. 

Kammerlander,  Karl,  German  composer,  born 
Weissenhorn,  Swabia,  Apr.  30,  1828;  died  Augsburg, 
Aug.  24,  1892;  pupil  of  Kempter  and  choirmaster  at 
Augsburg  Cathedral.  He  composed  songs,  church  mu- 
sic and  fine  male  choruses. 

Kampe,  Franz  Rudolf,  German  zither  player  and 
composer,  born  Spandau,  Apr.  27,  1879.  He  has  com- 
posed for  his  instrument. 


Kampers,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Munich, 
July  7,  1902.  He  studied  with  Geierhaas,  Josef  Haas, 
and  Waltershausen,  lives  in  Stockdorf-Munich,  and  has 
composed  an  opera,  masses,  chamber  music,  male  cho- 
ruses and  songs  with  string  quintet. 

Kampf,  Karl,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Berlin,  Aug.  31,  1874;  pupil  of  Olbrich-Poppenhagen, 
A.  Sormann  and  F.  E.  Koch.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  and  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  ensemble 
works. 

Kampz,  Martin,  German  composer,  born  Goldberg, 
Sept.  20,  1895  J  Pupft  at  the  Sondershausen  Conserva- 
tory. He  has  composed  operettas,  a  choral  ballade 
with  orchestra  and  many  songs,  marches  and  dances. 

Kandler,  Franz  Sales,  Austrian  writer,  born  Klo- 
stemenburg,  Lower  Austria,  Aug.  23,  1792;  died  near 
Vienna,  Sept.  26,  1831 ;  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger, 
Salieri  and  Gyrowetz.  He  wrote  an  important  life  of 
Palestrina. 

Kandler,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
June  6,  1891.  He  is  a  cabaret  poet-composer;  his 
dances  are  the  best  of  his  numerous  compositions. 

Kan  Dung,  an  East  Indian  flute  made  of  a  bone  from 
the  skeleton  of  a  Buddhist  priest  and  used  in  the  temple 
service. 

Kanitz,  Ernst,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  9,  1894;  studied  with  R.  Heuberger  and 
F.  Schreker.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  or- 
chestral, choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kanka,  Johann  von,  Bohemian  composer,  born 
Praha,  Nov.  10,  1772;  died  there,  Apr.  15,  1865;  val- 
ued friend  of  Beethoven,  whom  he  assisted  in  a 
memorable  dispute  with  the  Kinsky  family.  He  wrote 
a  cantata,  a  piano  concerto  and  smaller  piano  pieces. 

Kanne,  Friedrich  August,  German-Austrian  com- 
poser and  music  critic,  born  Delitzsch,  Mar.  8,  1778; 
died  Vienna,  Dec.  16,  1833.  He  composed  songs, 
masses  and  operatic  works,  and  wrote  articles  in  sup- 
port of  Beethoven's  compositions. 

Kannegiesser,  Justus  Jacob,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Hanover  in  1732 ;  died  Berlin,  Feb. 
IS,  1805;  employed  by  the  Prince  of  Wiirttemberg. 

Kannewischer,  Georg,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Beuthen,  Dec.  27,  1897 ;  pupil  at  Cieplik's 
Conservatory  there  and  of  Sandberger,  G.  F.  Schmidt 
and  Alfred  Lorenz  in  Munich.  His  compositions  in- 
clude stage  music,  ballroom  music,  children's  pieces, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Kanon  (Ger.),  see  Canon. 

Kanoon  (alternate  spelling,  qanon),  a  Turkish  in- 
strument played  by  plectra  attached  to  the  fingers.  It 
has  a  quadrangular  body,  cut  off  diagonally  at  the  upper 
end.  One  example  has  seventy-five  gut  strings  ar- 
ranged in  sets  of  three.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  is 
wood;  the/lower  part,  skin.  It  is  about  three  feet  long 
and  a  foot  wide.  ".'.." ..'..". "  . 


KANSAS  CITY— KAPSBERGER 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  musical  center  having  its  own 
symphony  orchestra,  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic, 
conducted  by  Karl  Krueber,  a  Society  of  Chamber 
Music,  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  Orchestra,  The  Kan- 
sas City  Musical  Club  and  a  Conservatory  of  Music, 
which  is  managed  by  the  city. 

Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Founded 
in  1933-34,  this  orchestra  has  been  conducted  by  Karl 
Krueger  from  its  first  season.  Its  schedule  includes 
twenty  subscription  concerts,  five  Young  People's 
matinees,  twenty-five  nation-wide  broadcasts  and  a 
tour  each  spring.  It  is  managed  by  the  city  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Kantele,  a  national  Finnish  instrument  of  the  zither 
family.  Its  three-sided  resonance  box  is  strung  with 
from  five  to  thirteen  wire  strings,  traditionally  horse 
hair,  which  are  plucked  with  the  finger  tips. 

Kanter,  Gustav,  German  bandonion  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Dec.  21,  1884.  He  lived  in  Gorlitz  before 
settling  in  Dresden  as  a  bandonion  virtuoso.  His  com- 
positions include  a  bandonion  method  and  arrange- 
ments. 

Kantor,  see  Cantor. 

Kanun  (Canun),  a  Turkish  dulcimer  or  zither.  The 
gut  strings  are  played  with  plectra  placed  on  the  finger 
tips  like  a  thimble. 

Kanuna,  an  East  Indian  instrument  of  the  balalaika 
type  having  twenty-eight  strings.  It  is  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  long  and  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  is  played 
by  striking  the  strings  with  hammers.  It  is  also  called 
katyanana-vina. 

Kanzabu,  a  Babylonian  covered  reed  pipe,  the  reed 
being  "capped"  by  wood,  horn  or  a  gourd.  It  was 
used  to  play  love  songs  and  in  religious  ceremonials. 

Kanzler,  Josephine,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Tolz  in  1780;  a  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler.  She 
composed  two  string  quartets,  piano  sonatas,  piano 
pieces,  songs  and  a  harmony  method. 

Kanzone  (Ger.),  see  Canzone. 

Kapella,  see  Cappella. 

Kapelle  (Ger.),  a  body  of  musicians  belonging  to  the 
establishment  of  a  court  or  nobleman  during  the  i8th 
century. 

Kapeller,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
died  at  Vienna  in  May,  1918.  He  composed  operettas 
and  farces. 

Kapellknabe  (Ger.),  a  choir  boy. 

Kapellmeister  (Ger.),  a  musician  in  charge  of  the 
music  of  a  royal  or  princely  house.  In  Fr.,  Maitre  de 
chapelle;  in  It.,  Maestro  di  capella. 

Kaper,  B.,  Russian  composer,  born  Warsaw,  Feb.. 
5,  1902.  His  compositions  include  serious  and  popular 
music  and  film  music. 

Kapodaster  (Ger.),  see  Capotasto. 
Kapp,  Artur,  Esthonian  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  North  Livland,  Feb.  28,  1878 ;  pu- 
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pil  of  Homilius  and  Rimsky-Korsakofif  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  choral 
orchestral,  vocal,  instrumental  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Kapp,  Eugen,  Esthonian  composer,  born  May  26 
1908.  ' 

Kapp,  F.  Karl,  German  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Schwansee  in  1772;  pupil  of  Weimar 
and  Hassler.  He  wrote  a  piano  quartet,  organ  pieces 
and  piano  sonatas. 

Kapp,  Julius,  German  editor  and  writer,  born  Stein- 
bach,  Oct.  i,  1883.  He  founded  and  edited  a  literary 
periodical,  has  published  biographical  works  on  Wag- 
ner, Liszt,  Paganini  and  Berlioz  and  has  edited  Liszt's 
letters  and  the  literary  works  of  Wagner. 

Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  an  honorary  American  band 
fraternity.  Its  objects  are  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  bands  in  colleges  and  to  assist  its  members  in  carry- 
ing on  their  work  and  advising  them  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  Chapters  have  been  organized  in  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

Kappel,  Gertrude,  German  operatic  soprano,  born  in 
Halle;  studied  in  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under 
Nikisch  and  Noe.  She  was  heard  in  Hanover,  Vienna, 
Munich,  London,  Madrid  and  Amsterdam;  appeared 
in  New  York  in  1927  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera;  has 
specialized  in  the  works  of  Wagner  and  Strauss,  and 
among  her  parts  have  been  Isolde,  Kundry,  Sieglinde, 
Brunnhilde,  Elizabeth  and  Leonore. 

Kappel,  Johannes,  Russian-Esthonian  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Rapla, 
Esthonia,  June  20,  1855;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1907 ;  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  His 
works  were  chiefly  choral. 

Kappey,  Jacob  Adam,  German  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Bingen  in  1826 ;  died  Chatham,  Eng- 
land, 1907.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Marines 
and  his  works  include  an  opera  and  a  cantata. 

Kapplusch,  Alfred,  German  salon  music  composer 
and  arranger,  born  Bochum,  Sept.  22,  1898;  studied  in 
Diisseldorf. 

Kapral,  Vaclav,  Czech  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Urcitz,  Moravia,  Mar.  26,  1889;  pupil  of  L. 
Janacek,  V.  Novak,  and  A.  Mikes.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  piano,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kapralova,  Vitezslava,  contemporary  Czechoslo- 
vakian  woman  composer  and  conductor,  born  Jan.  21, 
1915.  Her  compositions  include  a  Military  Symphony, 
which  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  the  Czech  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  under  her  own  direction  during 
the  1937-38  season. 

Kaps,  Ernst,  German  piano  maker,  born  Dobeln, 
Dec.  6,  1826;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  n,  1887. 

Kapsberger,  Johann  Hieronymus  von  (Italian 
name  Giovanni  Geronimo  Tedesco  della  Tiorba),  Ger- 
man composer,  and  theorbo  player,  chitarrone  player, 
lutanist  and  trumpeter,  died  at  Rome  about  1633.  His 
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compositions,  which  are  in  the  Florentine  style,  include 
masses,  motets  and  madrigals,  in  addition  to  pieces  for 
lute  and  other  instruments.  Those  for  lute  are  written 
in  a  simplified  lute-tablature. 

Karabib,  Moroccan  metal  clappers  connected  in  the 
centre  by  a  narrow  band  of  metal.  The  hand  grasps 
the  centre  piece  while  the  discs  are  beaten  alternately. 
The  karabib  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  drum. 

Karajan,  Herbert  von,  German  conductor;  for  five 
years  conducted  opera  in  Ulm;  first  opera  conductor 
and  general  musical  director  at  Aachen. 

Karajan,  Max  Theodor,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
Vienna,  July  I,  1833;  philosophy  professor  at  Graz; 
his  works  include  Der  Singverein  in  Graz  in  den  40 
Jahren  semes  Bestehens. 

Karajan,  Theodor  Georg  von,  Austrian  writer  on 
music,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1810;  died  there,  Apr.  28, 
1873.  His  writings  include  an  important  monograph 
on  Haydn's  visits  to  London,  containing  a  number  of 
Haydn's  letters  to  Maria  Anna  von  Genzinger,  for 
whom  he  wrote  several  sonatas.  Karajan  also  pro- 
vided Otto  Jahn  with  valuable  material  for  his  book  on 
Mozart,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Metastasio's  court 
life. 

Karan  (Karanu),  Babylonian  war  trumpet,  a 
straight  trumpet,  with  the  reed  bound  with  bark,  and 
the  bell  made  of  wood,  sometimes  covered  with  gold. 

Karasowski,  Moritz,  Polish  pianist,  violoncellist 
and  writer  on  music  history,  born  Warsaw,  Sept.  22, 
1823;  died  Dresden,  Apr.  20,  1892;  pupil  of  Kratzer. 
He  played  'cello  in  the  Warsaw  Grand  Opera  orches- 
tra, and  in  1860  became  royal  chamber  virtuoso  at 
Dresden.  His  writings  include  a  history  of  the  Polish 
opera,  a  life  of  Mozart,  in  Polish,  and  a  biography  of 
Chopin,  in  German.  His  compositions  were  mainly 
works  for  violoncello. 

Karatygin,  Viatscheslav  Gavrilovitsch,  Russian 
song  composer,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Parlowsk,  Sept.  17,  1875;  died  Leningrad,  Dec. 
23>  J925;  pupil  of  N.  A.  Sokoloff.  His  writings  in- 
clude monographs  on  Russian  composers,  especially  on 
Moussorgsky. 

Karazek,  i8th  century  Czech  violinist  and  composer ; 
his  compositions  included  symphonies  and  concertos. 

Karbe,  Karl  Heinrich  Georg,  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hanover,  Linden,  May  5, 
1887;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Karbulka,  Josef,  Czech  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Prague,  July  23,  1866;  died  Nikolajew,  Russia,  Feb. 
J3»  1920;  pupil  of  Bennewitz  and  Joachim;  taught  at 
the  Conservatories  in  Agram,  Odessa  and  Nikolajew. 
His  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto  and  other 
violin  music. 

Karczag,  W.,  Austrian  music  publisher.  He 
founded  his  firm  in  Vienna  in  1904. 
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Karel,  Rudolf,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Plzen, 
Nov.  9,  1880;  pupil  of  Dvorak  and  Klicka  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  The  political  disturbances  of  1914 
caused  him  to  be  interned  in  Russia  where  he  had  been 
vacationing.  His  captors  availed  themselves  of  his 
musical  ability  by  sending  him  to  teach  in  the  State 
Music  School  at  Tagaurog,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Rostov  Conservatory.  The  Russian 
revolution  resulted  in  his  flight  to  Siberia,  whence  he 
was  rescued  by  the  Czechoslovak  Legion,  and  he  finally 
made  his  way  home.  His  works  are  mostly  instrumental 
and  he  has  confined  himself  to  absolute  music.  He- 
draws  largely  upon  the  old  church  tonalities  which  give 
a  certain  austerity  to  his  work.  He  is  adept  in  the  use 
of  the  variation  form,  which  he  often  combines  with 
the  sonata  form,  using  the  variations  in  the  develop- 
ment. His  compositions  include,  among  many  orches- 
tral works,  the  symphonic  poems,  The  Demon,  The 
Ideals  and  The  Awakening;  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  songs  and  an  opera. 

Karg,  Marga9  German  composer,  born  Munich,  July 
r7>  I9°3-  Her  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  can- 
tata, chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  female  choruses  and 
songs. 

Karg-Elert,  Sigfrid,  German  composer,  born 
Oberndorf-on-Neckar,  Nov.  21, 1877  J  died  Leipzig,  Apr. 
9»  ^QSS-  The  name  Elert  was  .added  to  his  own  name, 
Karg,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  impressive 
cognomen  for  publicity  purposes.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Reinecke,  Jadassohn,  Homeyer  and  others  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory;  after  his  graduation  he  acted  as 
professor  for  a  time  at  the  Magdeburg  Conservatory, 
and  he  finally  taught  piano  playing,  theory  and  com- 
position at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  chief  dis- 
tinction after  his  student  days  was  as  an  unusually 
brilliant  pianist,  although  in  his  early  youth  he  had 
wished  to  become  a  composer.  Later  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Grieg  who  re-awakened  his  desires  along 
this  line,  the  result  being  the  creation  of  works  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  including  songs,  sonatas  for 
violin  and  for  piano,  a  symphony,  string  quartets  and 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ.  He  toured  as  a  recital- 
ist  on  the  "Art  Harmonium,"  a  two-manual  instrument 
with  the  power  of  imitating  orchestral  tone  colors.  He 
also  composed  for  this  instrument;  an  original  Passaca~ 
glia,  which  he  later  rewrote  for  the  legitimate  organ, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  type  of 
composition.  Very  likely  his  fancy  for  the  "Art  Har- 
monium" led  to  his  study  of  the  organ,  for  which  he 
subsequently  became  a  very  prolific  and  acceptable  com- 
poser. His  organ  pieces,  particularly  the  Choral  Im- 
provisations, Chord  Preludes  and  Postludes  and  Poetic 
Tone  Pictures,  achieved  great  fame,  and  have  been 
played  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  church  musi- 
cians and  concert  organists.  Karg-Elert  is  a  master 
of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  counterpoint ;  his  in- 
terest in  tonal  color  has  led  him  to  make  many  exacting 
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demands  on  the  organist,  a  fact  which  has  greatly  lim- 
ited the  popularity  of  his  works,  due  to  the  inability  of 
many  organists  to  meet  his  demand  in  registration.  In 
his  masterly  treatment  of  the  art  of  chorale  elaboration, 
he  has  produced  many  works  of  great  beauty  and  origi- 
nality ;  no  composer  for  the  organ  since  Bach  has  shown 
greater  harmonic  resource  and  wealth  of  contrapuntal 
ingenuity  than  Karg-Elert  He  has  used  all  of  Bach's 
devices  in  addition  to  several  of  his  own,  for  example, 
an  ingenious  use  of  dance  measures  as  rhythmical  bases. 
His  clever  use  of  chromaticism,  the  importance  of  his 
pedal  passages  and  his  unusual  use  of  dynamic  con- 
trasts stamp  him  as  a  leader  in  organ  composition.  He 
has  also  written  extensively  for  the  organ  combined 
with  other  instruments,  particularly  brass  and  drums. 
His  works  include  a  suite  and  a  chamber  symphony  for 
orchestra;  a  violin  sonata;  a  'cello  sonata;  a  concerto 
and  two  sonatas  for  piano;  a  sonata,  a  fantasia  and 
many  other  major  works  for  organ,  numerous  pieces 
for  the  harmonium,  a  requiem  and  many  sacred  and 
secular  songs. 

Karganoff  (Kvarely),  Genari,  Russian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Caucasus,  May  12,  1858;  died  Rostov- 
on-the-Don,  Apr.  12,  1890;  pupil  of  Reinecke  and 
Brassin.  His  compositions  are  mostly  piano  pieces, 
many  of  which  are  becoming  popular  for  teaching  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States. 

Kargel,  Sixt,  i6th  century  lutenist,  in  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Strasburg  about  1571.  He  published 
collections  of  works  for  the  lute  which  are  historically 
important. 

Karger,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Aloys,  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Schreckendorf,  Silesia,  in  1796;  a 
precocious  musician,  playing  the  organ  at  eight  and 
the  violin  at  ten.  His  works  include  masses,  motets 
and  other  church  music,  overtures  and  a  violin  con- 
certo. 

Karger,  Georg,  German  salon  music  composer,  born 
Lowen,  Schleswig,  Jan.-  6,  1870. 

Kark,  Friedrich,  German  conductor,  pianist,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Altona,  Ottensen,  Aug.  13,  1869 ; 
studied  in  Hamburg.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, orchestral  suites,  overtures  and  popular  music. 

Karl,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
music  director,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Oct.  I,  1890; 
pupil  of  Josef  Haas.  He  led  the  "Madrigal  Choir," 
was  theatre  conductor  in  Ulm,  and  is  now  director  of 
the  Schwenningen  Music  School.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  a  sinfonietta, 
choruses  and  songs,  some  with  string  quartet. 

Karl,  Tom,  Irish  tenor,  born  Dublin,  Jan.  19,  1846; 
died  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  9,  1916;  pupil  of  San 
Giovanni  and  Trivalzi.  After  many  years  singing  in 
opera  in  Italy,  he  went  to  America  with  the  Parepa 
Rosa  Opera  Company.  His  success  in  Pinafore  caused 
him  to  abandon  grand  opera,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  "The  Bostonians,"  reputed  to  have  been 


the  finest  light  opera  company  of  its  time,  being  espe- 
cially successful  with  De  Koven's  Robin  Hood. 

Karle,  Theo,  American  tenor,  born  Perry,  Iowa 
July  30,  1895 ;  studied  in  the  United  States  and  Europe! 
and  made  his  debut  with  the  Rubinstein  Club  in  New 
York,  1916.  Since  then  he  has  appeared  with  leading 
American  orchestras  and  in  Paris. 

Karlinsky,  Leo,  Austrian  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  July  19,  1868.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, dances  and  songs. 

Karlipp,  Bernhard,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Penkun,  Pomerania,  May  22,  1849.  He  was 
a  military  band  leader  in  Gleiwitz,  and  gave  concerts 
with  his  own  choir  in  London  in  1886.  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  marches,  dances,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Karlowicz,  Miecyslaw,  Lithuanian  composer  and 
music  director,  born  Wiszniewo,  Dec.  n,  1876;  killed 
by  an  avalanche  at  Zakopane,  Galicia,  Feb.  10,  1909; 
pupil  of  Barcewicz,  Noskowski,  Rogaski,  Maszunski 
and  Urban.  He  directed  a  musical  society  in  Warsaw, 
later  moving  to  Zakopane,  and  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  composition.  His  works  include  symphonic  poems 
and  other  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces,  a  violin  con- 
certo and  songs. 

Karlsruhe,  a  German  city  which  has  excelled  in 
opera  since  1853;  the  court  directors  have  included 
Joseph  Strauss  and  Felix  Mottl.  The  Hof  theatre  was 
opened  in  1853,  and  directed  by  Devrient  until  1869; 
the  Philliarmonischer  Verein  was  conducted  by  Felix 
Mottl ;  the  city  also  has  a  Bach-Verein  and  a  Conserva- 
tory, founded  in  1884.  Friedrich  Klose,  famous  clari- 
net virtuoso,  was  born  there. 

Karmin,  Fritz,  Austrian  composer  and  poet,  born 
in  1848;  died  at  Vienna  in  1922.  His  compositions  in- 
clude choruses  and  songs. 

Karnal,  a  metal  trumpet  from  Iran,  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  cup  mouthpiece. 

Karner,  Bartholomaus,  i8th  century  German  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Mittenwald  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  His  instruments,  of  careful  workman- 
ship, show  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  Mittenwald 
School.  He  used  a  red  brown  varnish. 

Karnowitsch,  Jurij  Lawrowitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Kovno,  Apr.  23,  1884;  pupil 
of  Liadoff,  Wihtol,  Steinberg,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
his  compositions  include  the  opera,  Grasitia,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  songs,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Karow,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Alt-Stettin,  Nov.  15,  1790;  died  Bunzlau,  Silesia, 
Dec.  20,  1863. 

Karpath,  Ludwig,  Hungarian  bass  and  writer,  born 
Budapest,  Apr.  27,  1866;  died  Sept.  8,  1936;  studied  at 
the  Budapest  Conservatory,  and  later  with  Laufer  at 
Vienna.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany in  the  United  States,  critic  for  a  Vienna  paper  and 
contributor  to  musical  periodicals.  He  has  published 
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works  relating  to  Richard  Wagner  and  to  his  son,  Sieg- 
fried 

Karpe,  Richard,  German  conductor,  born  Gerbstadt, 
Sept  9/1867;  died  Sagan,  Dec.  15,  1925.  He  was 
director  of  the  city  orchestra  and  conductor  of  the 
Orchestra  Verein  there. 

Karpilowski,  Daniel,  Ukrainian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Dimar,  Nov.  21,  1895;  studied  in  Kiev 
and  with  Auer  in  Petrograd ;  then  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatories in  Karkow  and  Moscow;  was  leader  of  the 
Stradivarius  Quartet  and  in  1933  founded  the  Guarneri 
Quartet  in  Berlin. 

Karr,  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Zweibriicken,  Bavaria,  in  1784;  died  Paris,  Jan.  10, 
1842;  pupil  of  Ufitendart;  became  a  piano  salesman 
for  firard.  His  works  include  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin  and  for  piano  alone. 

Karsovina,  Tamara,  Russian  dancer,  member  of 
Diaghileff 's  Russian  Ballet,  appeared  with  great  success 
in  Paris  and  London. 

Karthaus,  Werner,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Diisseldorf,  Feb.  n,  1901 ;  pupil  of  P.  Juon ; 
wrote  on  musical  theory. 

Kartun,  Leon,  French  pianist,  born  at  Paris  in  1895  ; 
pupil  of  Diemer ;  made  his  debut  with  the  Colonne  Or- 
chestra. Later  he  toured  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and 
England.  He  gave  a  number  of  historical  piano  recitals 
in  Paris. 

Karzeff,  Alexander  Alexeievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  July  19,  1883;  studied  with  G. 
Taneieff,  Paul  Juon,  and  R.  Gliere;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  operatic,  instrumental,  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Kasatschenko,  Gregory  Alexeievitsch,  Russian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May  3, 
1858;  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Kaschmann,  Giuseppe,  Italian  baritone,  born  Lus- 
sinpiccolo,  Istria,  July  14,  1850;  died  Rome,  Feb.  1925  ; 
studied  with  Alberto  Giovannini ;  appeared  in  Verdi  and 
Wagner  operas. 

Kase,  Alfred,  German  operatic  and  oratorio  baritone 
and  voice  teacher,  born  Stettin,  Oct.  28,  1877 ;  pupil  of 
Kroupa. 

Kaselitz,  Emil,  German  violoncellist,  pianist  and 
chorusmaster,  born  Halle,  Aug.  23,  1883.  He  studied 
at  the  University  in  Halle  and  has  been  chorusmaster 
in  Brunswick  and  Darmstadt.  His  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Kasermann,  Niklaus,  Swiss  cantor  and  composer, 
born  Jegenstorf ,  Bern,  Apr.  13,  1755;  died  Bern,  Jan. 
13,  1806.  He  was  a  cantor  at  Munster,  and  his  works 
include  an  opera  and  hymns. 

Kashin,  Daniel  Nikitisch,  Russian  composer,  born 
Moscow,  1773;  died  there,  1844;  pupil  of  Sarti.  His 
works  include  several  operas  on  Russian  subjects,  cho- 
ruses, cantatas,  also  patriotic  songs,  by  which  he  is  best 


known.     He  also  made  collections   of   Russian   folk 
music. 

Kashkin,  Nikolai  Dmitriewitsch,  Russian  pianist, 
teacher,  writer  and  critic,  born  Voronesh,  Dec.  9,  1839; 
died  about  1909;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  studying  later 
in  Moscow  under  Dubuque.  Rubinstein  observed  his 
talents  and  offered  him  a  position  as  teacher  of  piano 
and  theory  at  the  classes  of  the  Musical  Society,  which 
later  became  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  was  an 
able  writer  and  was  music  critic  for  a  Russian  periodi- 
cal. He  is  best  known  for  his  Reminiscences  of  Tschai- 
kowsky,  which  is  of  especial  interest  because  he  was 
long  an  intimate  friend  of  the  master. 

Kashooks,  a  Persian  instrument  consisting  of  two 
wooden  spoons  with  small  bells  attached  to  the  bowls. 
They  produce  a  jingle  when  shaken. 

Kashperoff,  Vladimir  Nikititsch,  Russian  vocal 
teacher  and  opera  composer,  born  at  Simbirsk  in  1827 ; 
died  Romanzevo,  July  8,  1894;  pupil  of  Voigt,  Henselt, 
and  Dehn;  professor  of  singing  at  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory. 

Kaskas,  Anna,  American  contralto,  born  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  in  1910.  She  studied  at  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Conservatory ;  in  Lithuania,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  her  father;  in  Milan  and  with  Enrico  Rosati 
in  New  York;  and  after  being  a  cathedral  singer  in 
Hartford,  and  having  some  operatic  experience,  she 
won  the  "opera  auditions"  contest  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  sang  there  in  the  spring  season  as  Mad- 
dalena  in  Rigoletto,  Lola  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and 
Euridice  in  the  revival  of  Gluck's  Orpheus  and  Euridice. 

Kaskel,  Karl  Freiherr  von,  German  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Oct.  10,  1866;  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadas- 
sohn,  and  later  of  Wiillmer  and  Jensen  at  Cologne. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  orchestral  works  and 
songs. 

Kaski,  Heino,  Finnish  composer,  born  Pielisjarvi, 
June  21,  1885;  pupil  of  Paul  Juon  in  Berlin;  his  works 
include  songs,  orchestral  and  piano  music. 

Kaslin,  Eusebius,  Swiss  organist  and  composer,  born 
Beckenried,  Dec.  21,  1855;  died  Aarau,  Aug.  21,  1889. 
His  compositions  include  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Kassation  (Ger.),  cassation  (q.v.). 

Kasschau,  Frank,  American  pianist,  organist,  com- 
poser and  music  teacher,  born  New  York  City,  Sept. 
20,  1884;  studied  in  New  York.  His  compositions  in- 
clude choral  music,  church  anthems  and  a  vocal  quartet. 

Kassebaum,  Hans,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
conductor,  born  Cologne,  Mar.  12,  1900.  He  studied 
at  the  Cologne  Hochschule,  and  is  a  conductor  and 
pianist  in  that  city.  His  compositions  include  operettas, 
revues  and  salon  music. 

Kassel  (Cassel),  a  German  city,  the  capital  of  Hesse, 
and  now  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Its  court 
music  has  at  times  achieved  a  certain  importance.  The 
court  directors  have  included  Fiorillo,  1762-80,  and 
Louis  Spohr  from  1822.  Rundnagel  was  court  organ- 
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ist  from  1866.  The  Conservatory  was  founded  in 
1895,  and  there  are  also  other  music  schools.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Andreas  Dippel. 

Kasska,  Wilhelm,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Ratisbon  in  1/52;  died  there  in  1806.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Touchemoulin  and  became  concertmaster  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  His 
works  include  symphonies,  masses  and  violin  concertos.- 

Kassmeyer  (Kassmayer),  Moritz,  Austrian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1831 ;  died  there, 
Nov.  9,  1884;  pupil  of  Lechter  and  Preyer;  his  com- 
positions include  symphonies,  church  and  chamber  mu- 
sic, and  songs. 

Kasso,  a  West  African  plucked  instrument  made 
of  a  section  of  a  large  gourd  pierced  with  a  long, 
straight  neck.  Beneath  the  membrane  are  four  sticks 
which  protrude  at  points  near  the  edge  of  the  body. 
An  upright  bridge  resting  on  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
brane supports  the  strings,  which  are  fastened  by  loops 
instead  of  pegs. 

Kastalsky,  Alexander  Dmitriewitsch,  Russian 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Moscow,  Nov. 
28,  1856;  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1926;  pupil  of  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Taneieff,  and  Hubert.  He  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Moscow  Synodal  Choir,  which  won  an 
international  reputation,  going  on  an  extended  tour 
which  included  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Florence 
and  Rome.  His  works,  which  successfully  blend  old 
and  modern  elements,  include  an  opera,  an  oratorio, 
sacred  choruses  and  cantatas,  and  a  requiem  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  commemorating  the  heroic  dead  in  the 
World  War. 

Kastner,  Alfred,  Austrian  harpist,  born  Vienna, 
Mar.  10,  18/0;  pupil  of  Zamara;  soloist  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Dresden,  Imperial  Opera,  Warsaw,  Queens 
Hall  Orchestra,  London,  and,  in  1917,  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Kastner,  Emmerich,  Austrian  editor  and  author, 
born  Vienna,  Mar.  29,  1847;  died  there,  Dec.  5,  1916. 
He  was  editor  of  a  musical  paper  in  Vienna,  and  has 
published  several  volumes  of  Wagneriana.  A  collec- 
tion of  Beethoven's  letters  was  also  edited  by  him. 

Kastner,  Georg  Friedrich  Eugen,  German  acous- 
tician, born  Strassburg,  1852 ;  died  at  Bonn  in  1882 ;  son 
of  Johann  Kastner.  He  made  investigations  into  the 
laws  of  sound  and  invented  an  instrument  called  the 
"pyrophone." 

Kastner,  Johann  Georg,  German  theorist,  lexicog- 
rapher, journalist  and  composer,  born  Strassburg,  Mar. 
9,  1810;  died,  Paris,  Dec.  19,  1867;  pupil  of  Berton 
and  Reicha.  In  1837  'he  published  an  exhaustive  trea- 
tise on  instrumentation.  This  was  issued  in  France 
and  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in 
Paris.  Many  other  works  on  theory  followed,  includ- 
ing a  musical  grammar,  an  abridged  course  in  counter- 
point and  fugue,  an  elementary  method  of  keyboard 
harmony,  etc.  He  also  contributed  valuable  articles  to 


the  "Musical  Gazette,"  "The  Minstrel/'  and  the  "For- 
eign Review,"  and  to  a  number  of  German  musical  peri- 
odicals. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  on  a 
vast  encyclopedia  of  music.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  symphonies,  overtures,  a  piano  concerto,  music 
for  ensembles  of  wind  instruments,  hymns,  cantatas 
and  other  choral  works,  songs,  and  part  songs. 

Kastraten  (Ger.),  Castrati. 

Kastrioto-Skanderbeck,  Prince  Vladimir  Georgie- 
vitsch,  Russian  composer,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  1820; 
died  there,  Feb.  13,  1879;  Ms  works  include  songs  and 
chamber  music. 

Kastropp,  Gustav,  German  librettist,  born  Salmiin- 
ster,  Aug.  30,  1844;  died  Hildesheim,  Sept.,  1925. 

Kate,  Andre  ten,  Dutch  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  Amsterdam,  May  22,  1796;  died  Haarlem,  July 
27,  1858;  pupil  of  Bertelmann ;  his  works  include  opera, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Kather,  Alfred,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Celle,  Jan.  6,  1875,  His  works  include  an  orchestral 
suite  and  other  orchestral  works,  a  piano  concerto, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Katila,  Ewert,  Finnish  composer  of  choral  works 
and  music  critic;  born  Nov.  16,  1872. 

Katral,  an  ancient  Sumerian  rattle  made  of  metal, 
and  sometimes  hung  around  the  necks  of  horses  and 
other  domesticated  animals. 

Katscher,  Robert,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
May  20,  1894;  pupil  of  Hans  Gal.  His  compositions 
include  the  popular  Die  Wunderbar,  other  operettas  and 
songs. 

Kattiofsky,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Breslau,  Feb.  12,  1875.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Institute  for  Church  Music  and  with  Gernsheim,  and 
has  taught  music  in  Frankenheim,  Eschwege  and  Rin- 
teln.  His  compositions  include  sacred  and  secular  cho- 
ruses, some  prize-winning,  and  songs. 

Kattner,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  9,  1876;  died  there,  Mar.  3,  1935; 
conducted  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  include  a  piano 
concerto,  piano  music,  salon  music  and  songs. 

Kattnigg,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Oberdorf ,  Carinthia,  Apr.  9,  1895 ;  studied  with 
Jos.  Marx  and  Ferd.  Lowe  in  Vienna ;  his  compositions 
include  dramatic,  orchestral,  piano,  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Katwijk,  Paul  van,  see  Van  Katwijk,  Paul. 

Katyanana-vina,  another  name  for  the  East  Indian 
instrument  called  the  kanuna. 

Katz,  Erich,  Polish-German  composer,  teacher,  mu- 
sic critic,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Posen,  July  31, 
1900 ;  pupil  of  H.  Mersmann,  Wolf,  Sachs,  and  Schiine- 
mann;  his  compositions  include  choral,  violin,  orches- 
tral, and  chamber  music  works. 
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Katz,  Hans  Werner,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
bom  Danzig,  Dec.  30,  1898.  His  compositions  include 
film  and  salon  music. 

Katz,  Sigismund,  contemporary  Russian  composer. 
His  cotnp°sitions  include  the  opera  The  Captain's 
Daughter,  based  on  a  story  by  Pushkin. 

Katzer,  Karl  August,  German  composer  and  cantor, 
bom  Bergen,  Dec.  3,  1822;  died  Kittlitz,  near  Lobau, 
May  19,  I9°45  studied  with  A.  Bergt  and  K.  E.  Hering. 
The  majority  of  his  compositions  were  of  vocal  music. 

Kauder,  Hugo,  Czech-Austrian  composer,  violinist, 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Tobitschau,  Mora- 
via, June  9,  1888 ;  his  compositions  include  choral,  in- 
strumental, and  ensemble  music. 

Kauders,  Albert,  composer,  music  critic  and  jour- 
nalist in  Vienna,  born  Prague,  Jan.  20,  1854. 

Kauer,  Ferdinand,  Moravian  violinist,  violist  and 
composer,  born  Klein-Thaya,  Jan.  8,  1751 ;  died  Vi- 
enna, Apr.  13,  1831.  His  works  include  one  hundred 
operas  and  operettas,  twenty  masses,  symphonies,  songs 
and  chamber  music. 

Kauf,  Franz,  German  composer,  conductor,  choir- 
master, director  and  teacher,  born  Liegnitz,  Mar.  6, 
1883 ;  pupil  of  Bruch  and  Humperdinck.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  operas,  two  oratorios,  masses,  sacred 
and  secular  choruses,  songs,  a  string  quartet,  violin 
music  and  piano  music. 

Kaufman,  Harry  K.,  American  pianist,  born  New 
York,  Sept.  6,  1893;  pupil  of  Stojowski  and  Josef  Hof- 
mann;  has  played  with  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
orchestras  and  been  accompanist  for  Seidel,  Alma  Gluck 
and  others. 

Kaufmann,  Armin,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Itzkani,  Oct.  30,  1902.  His  compositions  include 
a  symphony,  chamber  music,  works  for  violin  and  for 
piano;  also  songs. 

Kaufmann,  Arno,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
military  band  leader,  born  Niederlungwitz,  Oct.  17, 
1885. 

Kaufmann,  Friedrich,  inventor  of  automatic  musical 
instruments,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  5,  1785;  died  there, 
Dec.  i,  1866. 

Kaufmann,  Friedrich  Theodor,  inventor  of  auto- 
matic musical  instruments,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  9, 
1823;  died  there,  Feb.  5,  1872;  son  of  Friedrich  Kauf- 
mann. He  evolved  the  orchestrion,  an  instrument  for 
playing  orchestra  pieces  automatically,  from  the  sympho- 
nion  which  was  devised  by  his  father. 

Kaufmann,  Georg  Friedrich,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  born  Ostermondra,  Merseburg, 
Feb.  14,  1679;  died  Merseburg,  Mar.,  1735. 

Kaufmann  (Kauffmann),  Johann  Gottfried,  Ger- 
man instrument  maker,  born  Siegmar,  Apr.  12,  1752 ; 
died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Apr.  10,  1818. 

Kaufmann,  Ludwig  Josef,  Jugoslavian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Brod-on-the-Save,  Oct.  14,  1907; 


studied  at  the  Vienna  Hochschule.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  piano  sonatas, 
songs  and  salon  music. 

Kaufmann,  Maurice,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York,  1876;  pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory;  toured  widely  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  was  concertmaster  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  New  York. 

Kaufmann,  Moritz,  Bohemian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Karlsbad,  Feb.  16,  1871.  His  composi- 
tions include  works  for  violin.  He  also  wrote  Music 
and  Musicians. 

Kaufmann,  Theodor,  German  composer,  concert 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Ludweiler,  Saar,  Nov.  18, 
1892;  pupil  of  W.  Armbrust.  His  compositions  in- 
clude music  to  Lenau's  Faust,  masses,  songs  with 
chamber  orchestra,  piano  and  violin  sonatas,  two  piano 
sonatas,  a  canon,  and  variations  for  flute,  clarinet  and 
string  quartet. 

Kaufmann,  Willi,  Swiss  composer,  born  Zurich, 
Jan.  28,  1887.  His  works  include  a  singspiel,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Kauffmann,  Emil,  German  violinist,  music  director 
and  composer,  born  Ludwigsburg,  Nov.  23,  1836 ;  died 
Tubingen,  June  18,  1909;  son  .of  Ernst  Friedrich 
Kauffmann;  pupil  of  Faisst,  Jung  and  Singer.  His 
compositions  include  over  sixty  songs,  male  choruses 
and  piano  sonatas. 

Kauffmann,  Ernst  Friedrich,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Ludwigsburg,  Nov.  27,  1803;  died 
Stuttgart,  Feb.  n,  1856.  Self-taught,  he  became  an 
excellent  player,  and  was  principal  of  the  Royal  School, 
Ludwigsburg.  His  revolutionary  connections  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  four  years  in  the  Asperg, 
where  he  composed  the  songs  which  made  him  famous. 
Kauffmann,  Fritz,  German  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  June  17,  1855;  died 
Magdeburg,  Sept.  29,  1934;  pupil  of  Kiel  and  winner 
of  the  Mendelssohn  prize  in  1881.  His  compositions 
include  many  choral  works,  songs,  a  comic  opera  and 
instrumental  music. 

Kauffmann,  Leo,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Gammerkirch,  1901.  He  studied  in  Strassburg 
and  Cologne.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  an 
orchestral  suite,  chamber  music  and  songs,  some  with 
orchestra. 

Kauffman,  Paul,  German  music  publisher  of  Nurem- 
berg in  1590. 

Kauffmann- Jassoy,  Erich,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Wiesbaden,  Nov.  27,  1877.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  symphonic  poem,  an  orchestral  suite, 
piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kaul,  Oskar,  German  teacher  and  musicologist,  born 
Heufeld,  Upper  Bavaria,  Oct.  11,  1885;  pupil  of 
Uzielli,  Strasser  and  F.  Steinbach;  his  writings  dealt 
with  i8th  century  court  music  in  Wurzburg. 
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Kaul,  Paul,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mirecourt, 
1875;  won  high  honors  in  Paris  and  Brussels. 

Kaula,  Emilie  (nee  Ettlinger),  German  singing 
teacher,  born  Karlsruhe,  July  9,  1833;  died  Munich, 
Sept.  29,  1912. 

Kaulich,  Josef,  Austrian  composer  and  choral  direc- 
tor, born  Floridsdorf ,  near  Vienna,  Nov.  27,  1827 ;  died 
July  22,  1901;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory; 
his  works  include  church  and  military  band  music. 

Kaun,  Hugo,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  Mar.  21,  1863;  died  Apr.  22,  1932; 
pupil  of  Grabau  and  Schulz  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule, 
and  later  of  Karl  Raif ,  O.  Raif  and  Kiel ;  taught  and 
conducted  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  from  1887  to  1902, 
when  he  returned  to  Berlin  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  1912.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
composed  one  hundred  and  sixty  works  before  he  was 
sixteen.  His  compositions  include  the  operas,  Der 
Pietist,  Sappho  and  Der  Fremdr;  choral  works,  sym- 
phonies, symphonic  poems,  an  overture,  suites,  a  piano 
concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Kaupert,  Paul,  German  violoncellist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Sept  9,  1865.  His  com- 
positions include  violoncello  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kausch,  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  Apr.  17,  1902;  studied  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory  and  the  Academy  for  School  and  Church 
Music  in  Berlin,  and  became  director  of  the  Haenel- 
scher  male  chorus  and  the  Handel  Orchestra  there. 

Kauth,  Madame  (nee  Graff),  late  i8th  century  Ger- 
man composer.  Her  compositions  were  exclusively  for 
the  piano,  and  her  concertos  were  frequently  performed 
in  Berlin  by  Johann  Bernhard  Hummel. 

Kavic,  Lujo  Safranek,  see  Safranek-Kavic,  Lujo. 

Kawa,  Johann  Christoph,  see  Kaffka,  Johann 
Christoph. 

Kawi-Verlag,  German  firm  of  music  publishers, 
founded  in  Berlin  in  1923  by  Karl  Wilke. 

Kayl,  Alfred,  Bohemian  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Seestadt,  Aug.  15,  1854;  self- 
taught  ;  his  works  include  choruses  and  songs. 

Kaysel,  Friedrich,  German  bass-baritone,  teacher 
and  song  composer,  born  Liissow,  Mecklenburg,  Jan. 
15,  1883. 

Kayser,  Hans  Schmid,  see  Schmid-Kayser,  Hatis. 

Kayser,  Heinrich  Ernst,  German  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Altona,  Apr.  16,  1815;  died  Ham- 
burg, Jan.  17,  1888.  His  educational  works  for  the  vio- 
lin include  a  method,  studies  in  shifting,  and  etudes. 

Kayser,  Isfrid,  i8th  century  monk  and  composer  of 
church  music. 

Kayser,  Margarethe  Susanna,  oratorio  and  opera 
singer,  the  first  woman  to  sing  in  a  Hamburg  church 
choir.  She  undertook  opera  management  and  rescued 
the  Hamburg  Opera  from  imminent  disaster. 


I        Kayser,  Philipp   Christoph,    German   pianist   and 
I    composer,  born  Frankfort,  Mar.  10,  1755;  died  Zurich, 
j    Dec.  24,  1824 ;  friend  of  Goethe.    There  are  many  refer- 
j    ences  to  Kayser  in  Goethe's  letters.    His  compositions 
include  a  cantata,  two  sonatas  for  two  horns  and  piano 
and  songs. 

Kazacsay,  Tibor  von,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Budapest,  1892;  pupil  of 
Herzfeld  and  Albert  Siklos.  His  compositions  include 
a  satirical  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  music  for 
piano  and  organ ;  also  songs,  some  with  orchestra. 

Kazanly,  Nikolai  Ivanowitsch,  Russian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Tiraspol,  Cherson,  Dec.  17  1869; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  about  1913;  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Balakireff.  He  conducted  symphonic 
concerts  of  Russian  music  in  Prague  and  Munich,  also 
the  premiere  of  Glinka's  Russian  and  Ludmilla  in  the 
latter  city.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Russian  musical 
periodicals  and  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the 
improvement  of  Russian  military  music.  He  has  com- 
posed in  the  larger  forms  for  orchestra,  and  has  or- 
chestrated important  works  of  Liszt  and  Schubert, 
such  as  Spozcdisio  and  Erlkonig. 

Kazhinsky,  Viktor,  Lithuanian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vilna,  Dec.  30,  1812;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1870;  pupil  of  Eisner  at  Warsaw.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Leningrad.  His 
musical  diary,  made  during  a  tour  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  is  interesting.  His  companion  on  the  trip  was 
Gen.  Lvov,  composer,  in  1833,  of  the  Russian  national 
hymn.  Kazhinsky's  compositions  include  several  op- 
eras, cantatas,  overtures,  concertos,  etc. 

Kazo,  a  Japanese  instrument  made  by  stretching 
a  skin  over  a  large  hoop. 

Kazoo,  a  musical  toy,  constructed  with  a  tube  of 
pasteboard  in  which  a  gut  string  is  adjusted.  When  the 
player  sings  into  the  tube  the  string  vibrates.  The  tube 
of  the  kazoo  is  sometimes  made  of  metal,  usually  tin  or 
ebonite,  with  a  small  disc  of  paper  for  the  vibrator 
which  is  placed  in  the  side  of  the  tube  near  the  mouth 
end.  The  tone  is  not  unlike  that  produced  from  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper  held  over  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Kearne,  S.  Lindsay,  English  composer.  His  works 
include  a  miniature  suite  for  string  quartet. 

Kearns,  Edward  F.,  American  violinist,  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28, 
1879;  Puptt  of  Emil  Mahr;  made  his  violin  debut  in 
1890.  His  compositoins  include  orchestral  works,  band 
music,  works  for  violin  and  piano  and  for  piano  alone. 

Kearns,  William  Henry,  Irish  composer,  violinist 
and  opera  director,  born  Dublin,  1794;  died  Prince's 
Place,  Kennington,  Dec.  28,  1846.  • 

Keble,  John,  English  hymn  writer  and  theologian, 
born  1792;  died  in  1866.  He  composed  the  popular 
hymn,  Sun  of  My  Soul. 

Keck   (Ger.),  bold,   confident;   mit  keckheit.  with 
boldness. 
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Kcddie,  Henrietta  Sarah  Tytler,  Scottish  writer  on 
music  and  novelist,  born  Cupar,  Fife,  Mar.  4,  1827. 
writings  include  Musical   Composers  and  Their 


Kedroff,  Constantin,  Russian  bass,  born  in  St. 
Petersburg;  studied  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  there  ; 
he  organized,  with  others,  in  1910,  the  Kedroff  vocal 
quartet,  which  specialized  in  Russian  folk  and  church 

music. 

Kedroff,  Nicholas,  Russian  baritone,  born  in  St. 
Petersburg;  studied  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  in  his 
native  city  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kedroff  vocal 
quartet. 

Keeble,  John,  English  composer,  organist  and  writer 
of  a  treatise,  born  at  Chichester  in  1711  ;  died  London, 

Dec.  24,  1786. 

Keel,  Frederick,  English  baritone,  vocal  teacher,  ar- 
ranger of  old  songs  and  editor,  born  London,  May  8, 

1871. 

Keeley,  Mrs.  (nee  Mary  Anne  Goward),  English 
operatic  soprano  and  great  artist  in  comedy,  born  Ips- 
wich, Nov.  22,  1805;  died  London,  Mar.  12,  1899. 

Keenan,  Edward,  Irish  violin  maker  and  repairer, 
born  Clonolvy,  1876.  He  has  spent  many  years  at 
Dublin  making  copies  of  the  "Vieux  temps"  Stradi- 
varius,  and  his  instruments  are  highly  regarded  for 
their  fine  tone.  He  uses  a  varnish  ranging  from  amber 
to  orange  red,  and  uses  a  label  signed  in  both  English 
and  Irish. 

Keene,  Abdon  Wilder,  American  conductor  and 
music  teacher,  born  Appleton,  Me.,  Apr.  14,  1845; 
studied  at  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 

Keereweer,  Lambertus  Cornells,  Dutch  composer, 
violoncellist  and  choral  director,  born  Leiden,  Dec.  5, 
1870.  He  studied  in  Utrecht,  and  after  playing  in  the 
orchestra  there,  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  symphonic  poem  and  choruses. 

Keeri-Szanto,  Imre,  Hungarian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Budapest,  Jan.  15,  1884. 

Keesing,  Albert  Barret  (Alberto  Frisco),  Ameri- 
can lyric  tenor,  born  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  26, 
1865.  He  studied  with  Delle  Sedie,  Vannini  and  Van- 
nuccini;  made  his  opera  debut  in  Italy  in  1890,  and 
sang  in  opera,  oratorio  and  recitals  in  London  and 
America. 

Keetman,  Gunhild,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Elberfeld,  June  5,  1904.  His  compositions  are 
mainly  dance  music. 

Keeton,  Haydn,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Mosborough,  Derbyshire,  Oct.  26,  1847;  PUP^  °* 
Elvey;  Mus.  Doc.  of  Oxford.  His  works  include  a 
symphony  and  church  services. 

Kefer,  Louis,  Belgian  conductor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Jambes-lez-Namur  in  1842;  studied  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  was  director  of  the 
Verviers  School  of  Music  for  the  first  45  years  of  its 


existence ;  his  works  include  a  cantata,  a  symphony  and 
male  choruses,  etc. 

Kefer,  Paul,  French  violoncellist,  born  Rouen,  Dec. 
30,  1875;  pupil  of  Delsart  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
where  he  won  first  prize  in  1900.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Colonne  Lamoureux,  and  Opera-Comique  or- 
chestras, also  first  'cellist  for  five  years  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  With  Barrere,  flutist,  and 
Salzedo,  harpist,  he  formed  the  "Trio  de  Lutece." 

Kehl,  Johann  Balthasar,  German  organist,  born 
Coburg;  died  after  1780.  He  was  cantor  at  Bayreuth, 
and  his  compositions  include  oratorios,  cantatas  and 
piano  pieces. 

Kehle  (Ger.),  the  throat. 
Kehlkopf  (Ger.),  the  larynx. 

Kehrab,  Kehraus  (Ger.),  literally,  turn  out;  the 
concluding  dance  at  a  ball  or  party. 

Kehrer,  Willy,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Dresden,  Apr.  26,  1902;  pupil  of  Mraczek  and  Paul 
Buttner;  his  compositions  include  an  oratorio,  masses, 
choruses  with  orchestra,  a  symphonic  fantasy,  a  con- 
certo for  two  pianos,  a  piano  concerto,  a  violin  con- 
certo, chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  suites  and 
songs. 

Keiken,  a  four-stringed  Chinese  fiddle  with  a  cylin- 
drical body  made  of  a  short  piece  of  bamboo  over  which 
is  stretched  a  piece  of  snake  skin.  The  strings  are 
bound  to  the  neck  with  a  cord  just  below  the  pegs,  and 
are  tuned  in  pairs.  A  horsehair  bow  is  interwoven  be- 
tween the  strings  so  that  single  notes  cannot  be  played. 
The  instrument  is  now  used  in  Japan. 

Keil,  Alfredo,  Portuguese  composer,  born  in  Lisbon, 
1850;  died  at  Hamburg  in  1907;  his  compositions  were 
mainly  operatic. 

Keilberth,  Joseph,  German  conductor,  born  Apr.  19, 
1908 ;  municipal  opera  conductor  in  Karlsruhe. 

Keilmann,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  choirmaster,  born  June  17,  1880.  His  works  in- 
clude a  symphony,  Requiem,  choruses  and  songs. 

Keim,  Earl  Howard,  American  composer,  organist, 
pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Uxbridge,  N.  D.,  Oct. 
26,  1883.  He  studied  at  the  Detroit  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  became  a  teacher  and  organist  there.  His 
compositions  include  piano  pieces,  organ  works,  songs, 
sacred  songs  and  choruses. 

Keinspeck,  Michael,  called  Alexandrinus,  ijth  cen- 
tury musician  of  Nuremberg,  who  wrote  a  musical  trea- 
tise, one  of  the  earliest  books  containing  printed  music, 
the  engraving  having  been  done  on  wood  blocks. 
Keirnine,  a  small  wire-strung  Irish  harp. 
Keiser,  Reinhard,  German  conductor,  opera  man- 
ager and  composer,  born  Teuchern,  near  Weissenfels, 
Jan.  9,  1674;  died  Copenhagen,  Sept.  12,  1739.  His 
first  stage  work,  a  pastoral,  was  so  successful  in  its  first 
performance  at  Brunswick  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
try  his  fortune  in  Hamburg,  then  the  operatic  centre  of 
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Germany.  His  compositions  include  over  one  hundred 
operas.  He  was  the  first  German  to  use  popular  sub- 
jects for  opera,  most  of  his  works  being  mythological 
or  historical. 

Keitel,  Richard,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Konigsberg,  Dec.  u,  1880.  His 
works  are  mainly  choruses  and  songs. 

Kelbe,  Theodore,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Brunswick,  Oct.  6,  1862;  pupil  of 
Mueller,  Wenzel,  Ewald  and  Heckmann.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  violin  at  a  conservatory  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  conductor  of  a  number  of  important  festivals. 

Keldorfer,  Max,  Austrian  composer,  born  Salzburg, 
Apr.  28,  1864.  He  studied  with  R.  Bibls  and  Bruck- 
ner, and  his  works  include  four  masses,  sixty-four  male 
choruses,  songs,  chamber  music,  dances  and  marches. 

Keldorfer,  Robert,  son  of  Victor  Keldorfer,  Aus- 
trian composer,  choral  conductor  and  director,  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  10,  1901.  His  compositions  include 
masses,  chamber  music,  organ  fantasias,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Keldorfer,  Viktor,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Salzburg,  April  14,  1873. 

Keler  Bela  (Adalbert  von  Keler),  Hungarian  vio- 
linist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Bartfeld,  Feb.  13, 
1820;  died  Wiesbaden,  Nov.  20,  1882;  pupil  of  Sechter 
and  Schlesinger.  His  works  include  overtures,  dance 
and  violin  music. 

Keller,  David,  writer  on  music.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  thorough  bass,  published  in  1732. 

Keller,  Emil,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Aarau,  Jan.  12,  1838;  died  Frauen- 
feld,  Mar.,  1900.  His  works  include  male  choruses  and 
piano  music. 

Keller,  F.  A.  E.,  inventor  of  the  "pianograph,"  re- 
garding which  he  wrote  an  exhaustive  treatise.  The 
contrivance  was  a  failure. 

Keller,  Fortunate,  see  Chelleri,  Fortunato. 

Keller,  Gottfried,  German  harpsichord  teacher,  died 
before  1707.  He  wrote  a  method  for  thorough-bass 
playing,  greatly  esteemed  in  its  day.  His*  compositions 
include  sonatas  for  two  violins,  trumpet,  viola  and 
continue,  and  sonatas  for  two  flutes. 

Keller,  Hermann,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Stuttgart,  Nov.  20, 
1885;  studied  with  Reger,  Max  Pauer,  H.  Lang  and 
Karl  Straube.  His  writings  include  studies  on  Reger 
and  Bach. 

Keller,  Hugo,  Swiss  choral  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Frauenfeld  in  1887. 

Keller,  Johann  Andreas,  iTth  century  German 
choral  composer,  organist,  teacher  and  musical  director. 

Keller,  Johann  Michael  Klaudius,  German  church 
musician  and  composer,  born  Oberelchingen,  Ulm, 
Dec.  29,  1800;  died  Augsburg,  Apr.  3,  1865.  He 
studied  with  Franz  Buhler  and  was  a  famous  organist 
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and  cathedral  music  director.  His  compositions  in- 
clude Canticum  Zachariae  and  other  church  music. 

Keller,  Karl,  German  flutist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Dessau,  Oct.  16,  1784;  died  Schaffhausen, 
July  19,  1855.  His  compositions  include  flute  concertos 
and  other  flute  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Keller,  Karl,  Swiss  teacher  and  choral  composer, 
born  Meilaa,  Zurich,  1814;  died  Zurich,  July  6,  1878.' 

Keller,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Karlsruhe, 
Aug.  23,  1847;  died  there,  Apr.  17,  1930.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  oratorio,  chamber  and  piano  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Keller,  Lue  Alice,  American  composer,  born  Find- 
lay,  O.,  July  4,  1888.  Her  works  include  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Keller,  Matthias,  German  violinist  and  bandmaster, 
born  in  1813 ;  died  in  1875.  He  went  to  America  iii 
1846  and  became  musically  prominent  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  His  American  Hymn  was  per- 
formed by  the  colossal  musical  forces  at  Gilmore's 
Peace  Jubilee  Festival  at  Boston  in  1869. 

Keller,  Max,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
Trosberg,  Bavaria,  Oct.  7,  1770;  died  Altotting,  Dec. 
16,  1855. 

Keller,  Oswin,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Auerbach,  Nov.  5,  1885;  studied  with  Reckendorf, 
Jadassohn,  Zollner  and  Homeyer;  composed  piano 
music;  also  edited  Bach's  piano  works. 

Keller,  Otto,  Austrian  writer  and  editor,  born 
Vienna,  June  5,  1861 ;  died  Salzburg,  Oct.  25,  1928. 

Keller,  Rudi,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  July 
7,  1911.  His  compositions  include  a  singspiel  and  salon 
music. 

Keller,  Walter,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  Chicago,  Feb.  23,  1873;  pupil  of  Piutti  and  Ho- 
meyer in  Leipzig,  and  of  Gleason  in  his  native  city. 

Keller,  Walther,  German  singer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  8,  1883;  ne  was  author  of 
Die  Kunst  des  Singens. 

Kellermann,  Albert,  German  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  Munich,  Jan.  30,  1863;  died  there,  Nov. 
15,  1927.  He  was  the  director  of  the  choirs  of  the  New 
Synagogue  in  Berlin,  made  a  collection  of  the  Hebrew 
liturgical  Psalms,  and  composed  choruses. 

Kellermann,  Berthold,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Nuremberg,  Mar.  5,  1853;  died  Mu- 
nich, July  14,  1926 ;  pupil  of  Liszt. 

Kellermann,  Christian,  violoncellist,  born  Randers, 
Jutland,  Jan.  27,  1815;  died  Copenhagen,  Dec.  3,  1866; 
pupil  of  Merk,  soloist  with  the  Royal  orchestra  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  composer  of  a  few  cello  pieces. 

Kellermann,  Hellmuth,  German  composer,  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  in  Munich,  Feb.  10,  1891;  his 
works  include  songs,  violin,  operatic  and  church  music. 

Kelletat,  Herbert,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Saalfeld,  Oct.  13,  1907;  studied 
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with  Sobering,  Max  Schneider,  Josef   Miiller-Blattau 
and  K.  Matthaeis ;  has  written  treatises  on  the  organ. 

Kelley,  Edgar  Stillman,  American  composer  and 
writer  on  'musical  subjects,  born  Sparta,  Wis.,  Apr.  14, 
g,.-  jje  was  a  pupil  in  Chicago  of  Clarence  Eddy  and 
also  "studied  four  years  at  Stuttgart  with  Leifriz, 
Kruger,  Speidel  and  Friedrich  Finck.  He  then  spent 
much  time  in  California  as  organist  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  becoming  music  critic  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "Examiner"  from  1893  to  1895;^  during  this 
period  he  made  a  study  of  Chinese  music  which  was 
later  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions. In  1890  Kelley  was  conductor  of  a  light- 
opera  company  on  tour,  and  in  1892  produced  his  own 
comic  opera,  Puritania,  in  Boston.  He  then  became  a 
professor  at  Yale  University,  and  lived  in  Berlin  from 
1902  to  1910,  where  he  taught  piano  and  composition. 
He  has  also  lectured  on  music  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1910  became  Dean  of  composition  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  also  holding  a  fel- 
lowship in  composition  at  Western  College,  Oxford, 
0.  He  is  the  author  of  Chopin  the  Composer,  an 
analysis  of  the  Polish  master's  methods  in  composition, 
and  has  written  many  critical  articles  on  musical  sub- 
jects for  various  music  journals.  His  music  to  the  play, 
Ben  Hur,  has  been  given  more  than  five  thousand 
times  in  various  countries;  it  was  first  performed  in 
1899.  He  has  made  an  orchestral  suite  from  this 
music,  and  also  from  his  incidental  music  to  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth.  His  most  popular  works  include  a 
piano  quintet  and  string  quartet,  both  of  which  have 
been  frequently  performed  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Other  outstanding  compositions  in 
larger  forms  include  his  incidental  music  to  Lathrop's 
version  of  Prometheus  Bound;  his  first  Symphony, 
which  is  a  satirical  composition  called  Gulliver — His 
Voyage  to  Lilliput;  his  Second  Symphony,  titled  New 
England  and  based  on  mottos  from  Bradford's  diary 
on  the  "Mayflower" ;  the  pantomimic  suite  for  orches- 
tra, Alice  in  Wonderland;  and  a  choral  setting  of  Pil- 
grim's Progress  in  the  form  of  a  miracle  play.  Kel- 
ley has  also  made  choral  settings  of  Whitman's  My 
Captain  and  Poe's  The  Sleeper;  and  numerous  piano 
pieces.  He  has  had  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  and  sentiment  in  his  music,  and  in  this  way 
has  done  much  to  break  away  from  the  traditions  of 
European  music. 

Kelley,  John  Craig,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, violinist  and  music  teacher;  pupil  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston.  His  com- 
positions include  violin  works  and  songs ;  wrote  an  ele- 
mentary violin  manual,  First  Lessons  on  the  Violin. 

Kellie,  Laurence,  English  tenor  and  composer,  born 
London,  Apr.  3,  1862 ;  pupil  of  Randegger.  His  debut 
was  made  at  Covent  Garden  in  1886.  Some  of  his 
songs  have  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  Great 
Britain. 


Kellie,  Thomas  Alexander  Erskine,  Sixth  Earl  of, 
English  violinist  and  composer,  born  Kellie  Castle,  Sept. 
i,  1732;  died  Brussels,  Oct.  9,  1781;  pupil  of  Stamitz 
in  Germany.  He  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser of  minuets,  overtures  and  symphonies. 

Kellie,  W.  F.  L.,  English  singer  and  song  composer, 
born  in  1862;  died  London,  Aug.  20,  1932. 

Kellner,  David,  German  composer,  organist,  luta- 
nist,  carilloneur  and  theoretical  writer,  born  at  Leipzig 
about  1670;  died  Stockholm,  Apr.  6,  1748.  His  com- 
positions include  lute  music  and  an  opera ;  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  on  thorough  bass. 

Kellner,  Elsa,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Dec.  7,  1888;  studied  at  the  Wisconsin 
Conservatory  of  Music  with  Arthur  Mees  and  in  Ber- 
lin; made  her  debut  in  Berlin  in  1911;  has  sung  in 
recitals  and  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  other 
large  orchestras,  as  well  as  at  festivals. 

Kellner,  Ernst  August,  English  pianist,  organist  and 
singer,  born  Windsor,  Jan.  26,  1792 ;  died  London,  July 
1 8,  1839;  played  a  Handel  concerto  before  the  court  at 
the  age  of  five.  He  studied  singing  under  Nozzari, 
Casella  and  Crescentini.  He  appeared  as  both  singer 
and  player  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  in  1834 
became  organist  of  the  Bavarian  Chapel,  London. 

Kellner,  Georg  Christoph,  German  musicologist, 
composer  and  teacher,  died  in  1808  at  Mannheim.  He 
wrote  on  musical  esthetics;  also  composed  a  piano 
method  for  children. 

Kellner,  Gustav,  German  pianist,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  composer,  born  Weida,  Saxe-Weimar, 
1809 ;  died  Weimar,  Feb.  24,  1849.  His  works  include 
two  operas,  piano  sonatas,  part  songs  and  songs. 

Kellner,  Johann  Christoph,  German  organist,  the- 
orist and  composer,  born  Grafenrode,  Thuringia,  Aug. 
15,  1736;  died  Cassels,  1803;  son  of  Johann  Peter  Kell- 
ner; pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Benda.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  cantata  and  sonatas;  he  also  wrote  a 
book  on  thorough  bass. 

Kellner,  Johann  Peter,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Grafenrode,  Thuringia,  Sept.  24,  1705; 
died  there,  Apr.  1772;  pupil  of  Schmidt,  organist  of 
Zella  St.  Blasii,  who  introduced  the  works  of  Bach  to 
him.  In  his  later  days  he  recalled  personal  acquaintance 
with  Bach  and  Handel.  For  them  and  their  works  he 
expressed  the  utmost  veneration,  and  some  of  Bach's 
works,  which  were  copied  by  him,  would  not  have  other- 
wise been  preserved.  We  are  told  that  once  when 
Bach  came  into  the  church  while  Kellner  was  playing, 
Kellner  improvised  a  fugue  on  the  theme  B-A-C-H. 

Kellogg,  Arthur,  blind  American  composer  and  pi- 
ano teacher,  born  Crestline,  O.,  Nov.  3,  1878.  His 
compositions  include  the  song  Sheila,  frequently  sung 
by  John  Charles  Thomas.  . 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise,  American  soprano,  bora 
Sumterville,  S.  C,  July  12,  1842;  died  New  Hartford, 
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Conn.,  May  13,  1916.  Her  debut  in  New  York  as 
Gilda  in  Rigoletto  was  followed  by  a  London  engage- 
ment. After  tours  in  the  United  States,  she  organized 
a  troupe  for  opera  in  English,  and  supervised  the  pro- 
ductions herself.  She  married  her  manager,  Carl  Stra- 
kosch  in  1887.  She  was  familiar  with  fort}'  operas, 
possessed  a  voice  of  purity  and  expressiveness  and  was 
by  temperament  both  conscientious  and  enthusiastic. 

Kelly,  Eleanor,  American  music  educator,  born 
Medina,  Mich.,  Aug.  28,  1879;  has  been  music  super- 
visor in  Webster  City,  Iowa ;  professor  of  public-school 
music  in  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  and  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  National  Music  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Kelly,  Felix  Joseph,  American  organist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Dayton,  O.,  Aug.  I,  1876;  pupil  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Music  and  the  Scharwenka  Conserva- 
tory, Berlin;  professor  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington. 

Kelly,  Frederick  Septimus,  Australian  concert  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  Sydney,  May  29,  1881 ;  died 
Beaucourt-on-Ancre,  Nov.  13,  1916;  pupil  of  Knorr 
at  Frankfort.  Among  his  compositions  is  an  elegy  for 
his  friend  Rupert  Brooke.  Other  works  were  piano 
pieces,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  and  a  set  of  varia- 
tions for  two  pianos. 

Kelly,  Michael,  Irish  tenor  and  composer,  born  Dub- 
lin, 1762;  died  London,  Oct.  9,  1826;  pupil  of  Rauz- 
zini,  Fenaroli  and  Aprile;  performer  at  the  Vienna 
court  opera  and  a  friend  of  Mozart.  He  took  part  in 
the  first  production  of  Figaro  and  sang  leading  roles 
in  London.  He  wrote  the  music  for  over  sixty  stage 
pieces. 

Kelly,  Thomas  James,  Irish-American  composer, 
choral  conductor  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Dungannon 
County,  Oct.  5,  1870.  He  settled  in  Omaha,  where  he 
became  an  organist,  choral  director,  music  critic  and 
recitalist. 

Kelpius,  Johann,  late  17th  century  German  hymn 
writer.  One  of  a  band  of  mystics  who  lived  as  hermits 
near  Philadelphia  toward  the  close  of  the  I7th  century, 
but  was  probably  the  author  of  the  words  only  of  the 
nineteen  hymns  ascribed  to  him. 

Kelpsa,  Juozas,  see  Talot-Kelpsa,  Juozas. 

Kelsey,  Corinne  Rider,  see  Rider-Kelsey,  Corinne. 

Kelso,  Hugh  Alexander,  American  pianist,  teacher, 
lecturer  and  writer,  born  Charleston,  111.,  Aug.  26, 
1862;  pupil  of  Matthews  in  Chicago  and  Sherwood  in 
Boston.  He  taught  at  Chautauqua  and  in  Chicago,  and 
lectured  extensively  on  piano  playing.  His  writings  in- 
clude The  Psychology  of  Movement  as  Applied  to 
Piano  Playing,  Interpretative  Technique,  and  pamph- 
lets on  analysis,  and  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Kelterborn,  Louis,  American  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor, teacher,  writer  and  composer,  born  Boston, 
Apr.  28,  1891 ;  died  Neuchatel,  July  19,  1933.  He  was 


organist  and  conductor  of  oratorio  concerts  at  Surge- 

dorf. 

Kelway,  Joseph,  English  organist  and  harpsichord- 
ist, died  in  1/82;  pupil  of  Geminiani;  he  became  in- 
structor on  the  harpsichord  of  Queene  Charlotte.  His 
playing  of  Scarlatti  especially  stirred  admiration. 
Handel  went  to  the  church  to  hear  his  improvisations. 
Burney  thought  his  playing  "bold"  and  "fanciful." 

Kelz,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  n,  1786;  died  there  in 
Oct.,  1862;  'cellist  in  the  Berlin  Court  Orchestra  and 
director  of  the  New  Liedertafel.  He  composed  about 
three  hundred  pieces,  including  chamber  music,  music 
for  'cello  and  for  piano,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kelz,  Matthias,  I7th  century  German  composer.  He 
composed  two  books  of  sonatas  and  dance  movements 
for  one  or  two  violins  and  viola  da  gamba. 

Kemangeh,  also  Kemantche,  an  Eastern  fiddle 
popular  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Persia,  Turkey, 
Arabia  and  northern  Africa.  Its  long  neck  of  polished 
wood  passes  through  the  spherical  body,  usually  made 
of  mulberry  wood,  although  some  kemangehs  have  a 
body  of  cocoanut  shell  or  gourd.  There  are  three  or 
more  strings  of  wire  or  silk  which  are  elevated  by  the 
bridge  which  rests  on  the  skin  belly.  Numerous  varie- 
ties of  this  instrument  exist  as  the  Kemangeh  A'  Gous 
or  Kemangeh  A3  Qons.  the  Kemangeh  Roimiy,  the  lat- 
ter having  sympathetic  strings. 

Kemble,  Adelaide  (Mrs.  Sartoris),  English  singer, 
daughter  of  the  eminent  actor,  Charles  Kemble.  She 
was  born  about  1814  and  died  Aug.  4,  1879.  After  ap- 
pearances at  London  and  at  the  York  Festival,  she 
studied  and  sang  on  the  Continent,  in  France,  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  to  appear  in  opera. 

Kemenak,  a  metal  tube  used  for  special  effects  in  a 
Balinese  orchestra. 

Kemmlein,  Georg  Michael,  German  baritone,  pian- 
ist, organist,  choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  at 
Dingsleben,  in  1785.  He  directed  choral  societies  in 
Jena,  where  his  numerous  church  compositions  were 
published. 

Kemong,  a  Balinese  suspended  gong. 

Kemp,  Barbara,  German  soprano,  born  at  Cochem- 
on-Moselle  in  1886.  She  appeared  in  Wagner,  Strauss 
and  Bizet  operas. 

Kemp,  Joseph,  English  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Exeter  in  1778;  died  London,  May  22, 
1824;  pupil  of  Jackson.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters  of  musical  instruction  in  classes,  and  he  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  on  that  subject. 

Kemp,  Robert,  Sr.,  originator  and  director  of  "Old 
Folks'  Concerts,"  born  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  June  6,  1820; 
died  Boston,  May  14,  1897;  a  shoe-dealer  in  Boston. 
He  published  an  autobiographical  book,  Father  Kemp 
and  His  Old  Folks. 
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Kempen,  Paul  van,  Dutch  violinist,  concertmaster 
and  composer,  born  Leiden,  May  16,  1893.  In  1934 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  Dresden. 

Kemper,  Ruth,  contemporary  American  violinist 
and  conductor ;  pupil  of  Spiering  and  Ysaye.  She  made 
her  New  York  debut  in  1927  and  her  first  appearance 
as  an  orchestra  conductor  in  1929  at  the  Salzburg  Or- 
chestral Academy. 

Kempers,  Karel  Bernet,  see  Bernet-Kempers, 
Karel. 

Kempf,  Paul,  American  editor,  born  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Feb.  24,  1883;  has  been  connected  with  a  number 
of  publishing  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  including 
''Musical  America"  and  'The  Musician." 

Kempff,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  organist,  pi- 
anist and  teacher;  born  Jiiterbog,  Nov.  25,  1895;  pupil 
of  R.  Kahn  and  Hans  Earth.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Kempis,  Jean  Florent  a,  see  d  Kempis,  Jean  Florent. 

Kempis,  Nicolaus  a,  I7th  century  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Florence;  organist  of  St.  Gudule's,  Brus- 
sels. He  composed  eight-part  masses  and  motets,  in- 
strumental works  for  violin  and  other  ensembles  and 
violin  sonatas  in  the  cantabile  style. 

Kempli,  a  small  Balinese  gong  held  in  the  lap  and 
struck  with  sticks. 

Kempner,  Selma  Nicklass,  see  Nicklass-Kemper, 
Sehna. 

Kempner-Hochstadt,  Max,  German  writer  of  libret- 
tos, born  Breslau,  May  3,  1863;  died  Genoa,  Jan.  24, 

1934. 

Kempter,  Ernst,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Bavaria,  Nov.  17,  1839;  died  Basel,  Jan. 
n,  1921;  for  thirty-six  years  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  Basel.  He  composed  male  choruses. 

Kempter,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Limpach,  Burgau,  Oct.  17,  1810;  died  Lauingen, 
Dec.  16,  1864.  He  composed  church  music. 

Kempter,  Karl,  German  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Limbach,  Jan.  17,  1819;  died  Augsburg,  Mar.  n, 
1871.  He  composed  oratorios,  masses  and  other  church 
music. 

Kempter,  Lothar,  German  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Bavaria,  Feb.  5,  1844;  died  Vitznau, 
July  14,  1918 ;  nephew  of  Karl  Kempter  and  pupil  of 
Rheinberger.  He  wrote  operas,  male  choruses,  songs 
and  music  for  solo  instruments  with  orchestra. 

Kempter,  Lothar,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Strassburg,  June  21,  1873.  He  has 
composed  cantatas  and  women's  choruses. 

Kempter,  Maximilian,  Swiss  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Zurich  in  1879 ;  son  of  the  elder  Lothar 
Kempter.  He  has  written  The  Nature  of  Conducting 
and  other  works  on  musical  subjects. 
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Kendall  Quartet,  contemporary  English  woman's 
string  quartet  founded  in  1920  and  comprised  of :  Kath- 
erine  Kendall,  first  violin;  Marjorie  Clemens,  second 
violin;  Dorothy  Jones,  viola;  and  Edith  Hanson,  vio- 
loncello. In  1925  the  quartet  made  a  tour  of  the  British 
Empire,  visiting  Ceylon,  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
and  playing  in  many  places  never  before  visited  by  an 
English  ensemble.  They  have  played  regularly  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Concerts  in  London. 

Kendung,  Balinese  drums. 

Kenig,  Vladimir,  Polish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Suwalki,  Apr.  i,  1883;  died  Pultusk,  May  4, 
1929;  pupil  of  Barcevics,  Noskowski,  F.  Klose,  and 
Bussmeyer.  He  composed  songs  and  works  for  or- 
chestra, for  violin  and  for  violoncello. 

Kenn,  P.,  i8th  century  German  hornist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century;  a 
hornist  at  the  Opera  highly  commended  by  Fetis.  He 
wrote  some  compositions  for  his  instrument. 

Kennedy,  Daisy,  Australian  concert  violinist,  born 
Burra-Burra  in  1893;  pupil  at  the  Adelaide  Conserva- 
tory and  of  Sevcik  in  Vienna.  She  married  the  pianist 
Benno  Moiseiwitsch. 

Kennedy,  David,  Scottish  singer,  born  Perth,  Apr. 
15,  1825 ;  died  Stratford,  Ont.,  Oct.  12,  1886.  Appren- 
ticed to  a  house  painter  in  his  native  city  and  later  a 
journeyman  in  Edinburgh,  he  took  lessons  from  Ed- 
mund Edmunds  and  became  precentor  in  a  church. 
His  struggles  eventuated  in  his  gaining  the  appreciation 
of  audiences  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
British  Dominions. 

Kennedy- Fraser,  Marjory,  Scottish  singer  and  col- 
lector of  folk  songs,  born  Perth,  Oct.  I,  1857;  died 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  22,  1930;  daughter  of  David  Ken- 
nedy. At  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  her  father's  accom- 
panist, and  in  later  years  shared  his  travels  and  musical 
activities.  She  gave  many  lecture  recitals,  specializing 
in  folk  songs,  and  presenting  many  programs  in  the 
United  States ;  she  also  made  a  stage  appearance  in  the 
first  performance  of  Granville  Bantock's  opera,  The 
Seal  Woman,  of  which  she  was  the  .librettist,  and  of 
which  the  music  is  largely  founded  on  melodies  that 
she  collected.  Her  great  work  was  collecting  the  Songs 
of  the  Hebrides  in  four  volumes. 

Kennedy-Fraser,  Patuffa,  Scottish  singer,  pianist 
and  harpist,  born  Edinburgh,  June  10,  1888;  daughter 
of  Marjory  Kennedy-Fraser.  Her  tours  presenting 
Songs  of  the  Hebrides  in  recital  have  included  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Kenningham,  Charles,  contemporary  light-opera 
tenor,  born  in  Yorkshire.  He  made  his  debut  at  Lon- 
don in  1891  in  Sullivan's  Ivanhoe,  played  with  the 
D'Oyly  Carte  Company,  and  became  known  in  Eng- 
land and  Australia. 

Kennis,  Guillaume  ^Gommaire,  French  violinist, 
born  Lierre,  Feb.  9,  171(5;  died  Louvain,  May  10,  1789. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  presented  him  with  a 
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Stainer  instrument  in  appreciation  of  his  playing.    He    j 
wrote  chamber  music  and  violin  sonatas. 

Kent,  Eleanor,  American  operatic  soprano  and  com- 
poser, born  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  16,  18/9;  pupil 
of  Edmond  Duvernoy  and  Victor  Capoul  at  Paris.  She 
made  her  debut,  in  the  opera  1492,  at  Boston  in  1898, 
appeared  in  many  comic  operas  and  touring  opera  com- 
panies, and  was  known  as  a  song  composer. 

Kent,  James,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
Winchester,  Mar.  13,  1700;  died  there,  May  6,  1776; 
organist  at  Winchester,  at  London  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
and   at  Trinity   College,    Cambridge.     He  composed    | 
church  music. 

Kent  Bugle,  see  Bugle. 

Kentner,  Ludwig,  contemporary  Hungarian  pianist 
and  composer.     At  fourteen  he  toured  Europe  as  a 
concert  pianist.     Many  of  his  compositions  have  been 
performed  by  leading  German  orchestras. 
Kenyon,  C.  F.,  see  Cumberland,  Gerald. 
Kenyon,  Suzanne  (nee  Pope),  American  soprano, 
born  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mar.  2,  1897.     She  has  toured 
the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada  in  costume  re- 
citals. 

Keper,  John,  of  Hart  Hall,  i6th  century  English 
composer  of  Select  Psalms  in  Four  Parts. 

Kepler,  Johannes,  German  astronomer  and  musical 
theorist,  born  Weil,  Dec.  27,  1571 ;  died  Ratisbon,  Nov. 
I5?  J^o.  In  one  of  his  learned  works  he  discusses 
musical  science  from  a  philosophical  standpoint. 

Keraulophone,  an  obsolescent  open  labial  organ-stop 
of  8  ft.  pitch. 

Kerby,  Paul,  contemporary  English  conductor  and 
composer;  his  compositions  for  orchestra  include  an 
overture  to  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  played  under 
his  direction  at  the  Stadium  Concerts  in  New  York 
during  July,  1937.  He  is  well  known  as  a  conductor 
of  Strauss  waltzes. 

Kercado,  Mile.  Le  Senechal  de,  igth  century 
French  composer.  The  Paris  Opera-Comique  pre- 
sented her  operetta  La  Me  prise  e  volontaire  in  1805. 

Kerchove,  Joseph,  Belgian  tenor  and  composer,  born 
Ghent,  Sept.  26,  1804;  a  pupil  of  Verheyen  and  director 
of  the  Societe  du  Saint- Sauveur.  He  wrote  masses  and 
other  church  music  and  male  choruses. 

Kerekjarto,  Julius  (Duci)  von,  Hungarian  concert 
violinist,  born  at  Budapest  in  1898;  pupil  of  Gustav 
Szeremi  and  E.  Hubay. 

Keren,  a  Hebrew  trumpet;  shophar,  or  ram's  horn. 

Kerker,  Gustave  Adolph,  German  composer,  born 

Herford,  Feb.  28,  1857.     He  composed  a  number  of 

popular,  comic  operas  of  which  the  best  remembered  is 

The  Belle  of  New  York,  produced  in  1897. 

Kerle,  Jacques  de,  Netherlandish  composer,  born 
at  Ypres  about  1531;  died  Prague,  Jan.  7,  1591;  music 
master  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  He  composed 
madrigals,  hymns,  masses  and  motets.. 
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Kerll  (Kerl,  Kherl,  Cherl,  Cherle),  Johann  Kas- 
par  von,  German  organist  and  composer,  born  Saxonv 
Apr.  9,  1627;  died  Munich,  Feb.  13,  1693;  pupil  of 
Valentini,  Carissimi  and  Frescobaldi.  His  compositions 
include  numerous  pieces  for  the  organ  and  for  the  harp- 
sichord and  sacred  music. 

Kermfaach,  Erich,  German  composer  of  male  cho- 
ruses and  marches,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  27,  1885. 

Kern,  Aurel,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Budapest  in  1871 ; 
died  there,  Jan.  20,  1928;  pupil  of  H.  Koessler.  He 
composed  songs  and  dramatic,  choral,  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Kern,  Fritz,  German  violinist  and  choral  composer, 
born  Hof ,  Jan.  9,  1872 ;  teacher  at  the  Dortmund  Con- 
servatory there. 

Kern,  Georg  Peter,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Fulda,  Aug.  i,  1819;  died  there,  Dec.  30,  1869! 
He  was  a  teacher  and  cathedral  organist  there,  and  com- 
posed organ  pieces  and  choruses. 

Kern,  Jerome  David,  American  composer,  born  New 
York,  Jan.  27,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Paolo  Gallico,  Alexander 
Lambert  and  Dr.  Pearce  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Music.  He  has  composed  many  successful  operettas 
and  musical  film  plays,  including  Miss  Springtime, 
1916,  with  Emmerick  Kalman ;  The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle'; 
Music  in  the  Air;  Roberta,  and  the  very  popular  oper- 
etta Show  Boat. 

Kern,  Karl,  German  composer,  choral  director  and 
teacher,  born  Erbach,  Nov.  25,  1867;  died  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Jan.  20,  1935 ;  pupil  and  teacher  at  the  Hoch 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  operas,  male 
choruses  and  large  choral  works  with  orchestra. 

Kern,  Karl  August,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Bobenhausen,  Dec.  23,  1836;  died  Lau- 
bach,  July  1897.  He  composed  children's  pieces,  male 
choruses  and  organ  music. 

Kern,  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  pianist,  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Schlitz,  June  4,  1874.  He 
held  several  teaching  positions  in  the  United  States  and 
published  anthems,  organ  pieces,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Kern,  Kurt,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Sept 
27,  1886;  pupil  of  R.  Heuberger,  Hugo  Riemann,  R. 
Hagel,  and  Richard  Hofmann.  His  compositions  in- 
clude piano  music  and  orchestral  and  ensemble  works. 

Kern,  Louise,  igth  century  German  composer.  Her 
compositions  include  a  Fantasie  for  violin,  harmonium 
and  piano,  a  Grand  Trio  for  violin,  organ  and  piano, 
and  numerous  other  works  in  the  larger  forms  of  com- 
position. 

Kern,  Walter,  Austrian  writer  on  music,  born  Vi- 
enna, Mar.  10,  1881.  He  has  written  on  the  violin. 

Kernchen,  Albert,  German  violinist,  pianist  and 
composer,  bom  Berlin,  Feb.  15,  1869;  pupil  of  Theo- 
dore Kullak.  He  has  composed  violin  pieces  and  en- 
tertainment music. 
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Kemer,  Stephan,  Hungarian  violinist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  in  Maria  Kemend,  Apr.  5,  1867;  a  pupil  at 
the  National  Conservatory.  He  became  general  music 
director  in  Budapest  in  1917. 

Kernig  (Ger.),  with  firmness,  decision. 

Kernochan,  Marshall  Rutgers,  American  composer, 
born  New  York  City,  Dec.  14,  1880;  pupil  of  Iwan 
Knorr  at  Frankfort  and  Percy  Goetschius  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art  in  New  York.  He  has  composed 
a  cantata,  The  Foolish  Virgins,  men's  and  women's 
choruses  and  songs. 

Kerntler,  Jeno,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  June  17,  1878;  pupil  of  Teresa  Carrefio, 
Koessler,  Friedrich  E.  Koch  and  Schreker,  and  teacher 
of  piano  at  the  Conservatory  and  the  Landeshochschule 
in  Budapest.  His  compositions  include  an  orchestral 
suite,  chamber  music,  a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces, 
psalms  and  songs. 

Kero,  a  small  drum  of  Chinese  origin,  used  to  sig- 
nalize the  coming  of  dawn.  In  Japan  it  is  hung  about 
the  neck  of  the  leader  of  a  processional  orchestra  and 
is  used  to  mark  time. 

Kerpely,  Eugen  Jeno,  Hungarian  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  Dec.  i,  1885. 

Kerpen,  Friedrich.  Hugo,  late  i8th  and  early  igth 
century  German  violoncellist  and  composer.  He  wrote 
operas,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music,  sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin,  part  songs  and  vocal  solos. 

Kerper,  Willem  Frederik,  Dutch  composer  and  cho- 
ral conductor  and  music  school  director,  born  Gouda, 
Mar.  9,  1879.  He  has  composed  choruses,  some  with 
orchestra,  and  a  piano  method. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Alexander,  early  igth  century  English 
composer.  Her  compositions  include  ballads,  part- 
songs  and  songs.  A  collection  of  her  works  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1835. 

Kerr,  Grainger,  contemporary  Scottish  contralto, 
born  near  Dundee,  who  specializes  in  modern  music. 

Kerr,  Harris,  American  composer,  born  at  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  in  1897.  His  compositions  have  been  played 
at  American  musical  festivals  including  the  Yaddo  Fes- 
tival of  1937. 

Kerr,  Muriel,  Canadian  pianist,  born  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan, Jan.  18,  1911;  pupil  of  Alexander  Raab  in 
Chicago  and  Ernest  Hutcheson  in  New  York.  She 
made  her  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society  in  1928,  has  played  with  the  major 
American  symphony  orchestras  and  on  important  radio 
programs,  and  has  figured  at  such  musical  events  as 
the  Worcester  Festival. 

Kerrebijn,  Marius  A.  H.,  Dutch  composer,  pianist 
and  conductor,  born  The  Hague,  Oct.  i,  1882;  died 
June  15,  1930;  pupil  of-  Gernsheim,  Busoni  and  T. 
Szanto.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano, 
orchestral,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kersbergen,  Jan  Willem,  Netherland  composer  and 
teacher,  born  in  Delft,  Oct.  29,  1857;  died  in  Oct. 


1927 ;  pupil  of  The  Hague  Conservatory.  He  composed 
organ,  piano  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kerschbaumer,  Erwin,  Austrian  violinist,  concert 
master  and  teacher,  born  Bozen,  May  10,  1895 ;  pupil 
at  the  Vienna  Academy  and  of  Petschnikoff  and  Josef 
Wolfsthal;  concertmaster  of  the  Vienna  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  in  Bayreuth  and  is  director  of  the 
Landeskonservatory  in  Detmold. 

Kerschbaumer,  Walter,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Mod- 
ling,  Vienna,  Dec.  i,  1890;  pupil  of  his  father,  Emil 
Kerschbaumer,  and  of  Ferdinand  Lowe,  Hymais  and 
Moritz  Rosenthal.  He  has  toured  extensively  as  a 
concert  pianist,  was  head  of  the  piano  department  of  the 
Canadian  Academy  at  Toronto  and  has  been  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Vienna  Academy. 

Kerschensteiner,  Franz  Seraph  Peter,  German  vio- 
lin maker,  music  critic  and  composer  of  chamber  music, 
born  Regensburg,  Nov.  9,  1869;  died  there,  Feb.  2, 
I9355  Pupil  of  Karl  Reinecke. 

Kerwey,  Julia  (real  name  Kerr,  born  Weismann), 
German  composer,  born  Wiesbaden,  Aug.  28,  1898. 
She  lives  in  Paris,  studied  with  W.  Klatte,  and  has 
composed  operas  and  songs. 

Kerzel  (Kerzelli),  Michael,  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  about  1760.  He  composed  Russian  op- 
eras, chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Kes,  Willem,  Dutch  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Dordrecht,  Feb.  16,  1856;  died  Munich, 
Feb.  22,  1934;  pupil  of  David,  Wieniawski  and  others. 
He  succeeded  Henschel  as  conductor  of  the  Glasgow 
orchestra.  In  1898  he  was  made  conductor  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  Concerts  and  director  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  He  held  similar  positions  in 
Dresden.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony  and 
overtures;  he  orchestrated  Schumann's  Symphonic 
Etudes. 

Kessel,  Franz,  late  igth  century  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Cologne,  Mar.  22,  1862;  died  at 
Freiburg  in  1931. 

Kessels,  Josef,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Heerlen,  Oct.  31,  1856;  died  San  Salvador,  Feb. 
24,  1928.  He  was  general  inspector  for  military  music, 
and  composed  operas,  operettas,  songs  and  military 
music. 

Kessler,  German  family  of  violin  makers,  who 
worked  mostly  at  Markneukirchen  during  the  i8th  and 
1 9th  centuries.  There  were  almost  thirty  violin  makers 
in  the  family.  The  best  workmen  were  Ernst  Kessler, 
born  at  Markneukirchen  in  1856.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  Albin  Voigt,  and  became  successor 
to  August  Riechers  at  Charlottenville,  Berlin.  He  made 
good  instruments  on  the  Stradivarius  model.  Heinrich 
Kessler,  born  at  Markneukirchen  in  1853.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  Hammig  at  Dresden,  and  then 
set  up  at  Mannheim  in  1880.  W.  Albin  Kessler,  born 
at  Markneukirchen  in  1856,  son  of  Carl  Wilhelm  Kess- 
ler. He  studied  with  his  father  and  settled  in  Frank- 
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fort,  where  he  built  instruments  of  good  quality  on  the 
Stradivarius  model.  Wilhelm  August  Kessler,  Jr., 
born  at  Markneukirchen  in  1860;  died  Mannheim,  1917. 
His  excellent  instruments  were  produced  at  Mannheim. 
Hermann  Adolf  Kessler,  born  at  Markneukirchen  in 
1869.  He  worked  in  Frankfort  and  Hamburg  before 
establishing  his  own  business  at  Wiesbaden  about  1900. 
His  instruments,  made  on  the  models  of  the  classic 
Italian  school,  are  covered  with  an  oil  varnish. 

Kessler,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Frankfort-on-Main  in  Jan.,  1793;  died  there, 
Oct.  28,  1856;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Vollweiler; 
teacher  of  Franz  Wiillner.  His  works  include  sonatas 
and  rondos  for  piano. 

Kessler,  Friedrich,  igth  century  German  diocesan 
and  writer  on  church  music. 

Kessler,  Hans,  German  music  publisher,  who  has 
specialized  in  male  choruses.  He  founded  his  business 
in  Trier  in  1905. 

Kessler,  John,  American  composer,  born  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904.  One  of  his  compositions,  Two  Symphonic 
Sketches:  Avalon,  was  first  performed  in  1934  by  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Vladimir  Golsch- 
mann. 

Kessler  (Kotzler),  Joseph  Christoph,  German  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Augsburg,  Aug.  26,  1800;  died 
Vienna,  Jan.  14,  1872;  pupil  of  Bilek  but  otherwise 
self-taught.  He  composed  valuable  piano  studies  which 
Moscheles  used,  and  which  Liszt  commended ;  they  are 
technically  more  advanced  than  those  of  Czerny. 

Kessler,  Joseph  Heinrich  Ferdinand,  cantor  and 
composer,  born  Silesia,  Dec.  4,  1808;  pupil  of  Freu- 
denberg.  He  composed  a  psalm,  a  cantata  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  a  cantata  for  male  chorus  with  four 
horns,  choruses  for  male  voices  and  songs. 

Kessler,  Richard,  German  composer  of  librettos, 
born  Berlin,  July  6,  1878. 

Kestenberg,  Leo,  Hungarian  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Rosenberg,  Nov.  27, 
1882;  pupil  of  Franz  Kullak,  Busoni  and  Draeseke. 
He  wrote  on  the  teaching  of  music. 

Kesteren,  Horace,  English  pianist  and  music  di- 
rector, born  London,  Aug.  6,  1870;  pupil  of  Saint- 
Saens  in  Paris. 

Ketelbey,  Albert  William,  English  composer  and 
theatre  conductor,  born  at  Birmingham  about  1885; 
pupil  at  Trinity  College  of  Music,  London.  He  com- 
posed a  comic  opera,  instrumental  music  and  orches- 
trated pieces,  including  the  well-known  In  a  Monastery 
Garden. 

Kette,  Albert  (Albrecht),  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  in  1726;  died  at  Wiirzburg  in  1767; 
court  and  cathedral  organist  of  Wiirzburg.  He  wrote 
sacred  music,  organ  concertos  and  instrumental  music. 

Ketten,  Henri,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  Baja,  Mar. 
25,  1848;  died  Paris,  Apr.  I,  1883;  PUP^  °*  Marmontel 


and  Halevy.     He  composed  graceful  but   ephemeral 
piano  pieces. 

Kettenus,  Aloys,  Belgian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Verviers,  Feb.  22,  1823;  died  London,  Oct. 
3,  1896;  leader  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Halle,  and  Royal  Italian,  orchestras  in 
London.  He  wrote  violin  music  and  an  opera. 

Ketterer,  Ernst,  German  church  choirmaster,  choral 
director  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Breitnau  in  if 
He  has  composed  choruses. 

Ketterer,  Eugene,  French  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rouen  in  1831;  died  Paris,  Dec.  18, 
1870;  pupil  of  Marmontel.  He  composed  two  hundred 
and  ninety  salon  pieces  for  piano. 

Ketting,  Piet,  Dutch  composer,  born  Haarlem,  Nov. 
29»  I9°5*  Pupil  °f  W.  Pijpers.  He  has  composed  a 
symphony,  chamber  music  and  choruses. 

Kettledrum  (Fr.,  timbale;  Ger.,  Pauke;  It.,  tim- 
pano), the  first  drum  that  could  be  tuned  to  a  definite 
pitch.  It  originated  in  Arabia  and  was  brought  to 
Europe  in  the  I3th  century  by  Crusaders.  The  drums 
became  known  in  England  as  nakers.  A  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  tones  respec- 
tively, were  introduced  into  the  classical  orchestra  of  the 
1 7th  century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  kettle 
shape  of  the  copper  shell,  over  which  a  skin  is 
stretched.  The  skin,  held  in  place  by  an  iron  ring,  is 
tuned  by  a  set  of  hand  screws.  The  kettledrum  tuned 
with  a  foot  pedal  is  of  recent  invention;  its  pitch  can 
be  changed  while  it  is  being  played.  Kettledrum  sticks 
are  flexible  and  have  knobs  of  felt,  lamb's  wool  or 
sponge. 

Keuchenthal,  Johannes,  a  German  ecclesiastic  who 
published  a  comprehensive  collection  of  liturgical  music 
for  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Wurttemberg  in  1573. 

Keudell,  Robert  von,  German  composer,  born 
Konigsberg,  Feb.  28,  1824;  died  Hohen-Lubbichow, 
Apr.  26,  1903 ;  German  ambassador  to  Rome.  He  com- 
posed piano  pieces  and  songs  and  edited  the  works  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert  for  the  piano. 

Keuerleber,  Gustav,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  director,  born  at  Wurttemberg  in  1862;  died 
there  in  1910.  He  composed  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Keurvels,  Edward  H.  J.,  Belgian  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1853;  died  there  in 
1916;  pupil  of  Benoit;  conductor  of  the  National 
Flemish  Theatre,  Antwerp.  He  wrote  operas  and 
church  music. 

Keussler,  Gerhard  von,  German  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  in  Schwanen- 
burg,  July  5,  1874;  pupil  of  Julius  Klengel,  Wundl 
Jadassohn,  Riemann  and  Kretzschmar.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  songs,  orchestral,  dramatic  and 
choral  works.  He  wrote  on  musical  esthetics. 

Kewitsch,  Karl  Theodor,  German  composer,  writer 
for  musical  journals  and  teacher,  born  Posilge,  Feb.  3, 
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ifta-  died  Berlin,  July  18,  1903;  pupil  of  W.  Maslon. 
He  wrote  much  church  music  and  some  four-part  songs. 
Kewitsch  Willi,  German  soprano  and  vocal  teacher, 
bom  La*dsberg>  Feb.  i,  1875.  She  has  written  on  vocal 
technic. 

Key  (i)  t*16  series  of  notes  that  comPrise  a  maJ°r 
minor  scale,  used  either  in  the  formation  of  melody 
harmony.  Although  key  and  scale  are  often  used 
interchangeably,  specifically  scale  refers  to  the  melodic 
outline  of  the  notes  within  a  given  key.  Every  key  has 
a  principal  tone  or  tonic,  known  as  the  key  note  or  key 
tone  and  named  after  this  note.  It  is  possible  to  make 
any  tone  the  key  note  of  two  keys  which  are  founded 
on  the  major  and  minor  scales.  The  key  of  a  com- 
position is  indicated  by  the  number  of  sharps  or  flats 
which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  each  staff,  or  by  their 
omission.  This  constitutes  the  key  signatures.  (2)  A 
digital  or  finger  lever  in  a  piano,  organ  and  other  keyed 
instruments.  (3)  The  pedal  or  foot  key  in  the  organ 
and  pedal-piano.  (4)  A  mechanical  contrivance,  used 
on  various  wind  instruments,  for  opening  or  closing  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  by  which  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  column  are  lengthened  or  shortened,  thus  raising 
or  lowering  the  pitch  of  the  tone.  It  is  attached  to  a 
lever  and  operated  by  finger  or  thumb. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  writer  of  the  words  of  the 
American  national  anthem,  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, born  in  1780;  died  in  1843. 

Key,  Pierre  van  Rensselaer,  American  biographer 
and  editor,  born  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Aug.  28,  1882 ; 
pupil  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  wrote  criticisms 
for  the  "Times-Herald"  and  the  "American"  at  Chi- 
cago. From  1907  to  1919  he  was  music  editor  of  the 
New  York  "World,"  wrote  biographies  of  Caruso  and 
McCormack.  He  has  published  and  edited  the  Musical 
Digest,  Key's  Music  Year  Book,  Key's  Musical  Who's 
Who  and  Key's  Radio  Annual  In  1937  he  published 
This  Business  of  Singing. 

Key  action,  in  keyboard  instruments  the  entire 
mechanism  of  the  keys  and  their  connection  to  the  tone 
producer. 

Keyboard  (Fr.,  clavier;  Ger.,  Klavier,  Klaviatur; 
It.,  tastatura,  tastiera),  the  row  of  keys  of  the  organ 
or  piano.  On  the  organ,  keyboards  that  are  played  by 
the  hands  are  called  manuals;  when  played  by  the  feet 
they  are  called  pedals.  The  evolution  of  the  keyboard 
extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years ; 
the  length  of  a  keyboard  octave  is  determined  by  the 
average  span  of  the  hand.  No  changes  have  been  made 
to  augment  the  number  of  keys  to  the  octave,  or  to 
change  their  disposition  with  the  exception  of  the  Janko 
keyboard  (q.v.).  The  first  known  keyboard  is  found 
on  the  Hydraulus  (q.v.)  ;  it  is  also  seen  on  the  Regal, 
a  small  portable  organ.  An  excellent  example  of  an 
early  keyboard  is  to  be  seen  as  a  spinet  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory;  it  has  a  compass  of  four 
and  a  half  octaves.  The  natural  notes  are  black  and 


the  sharps  are  white.    A  keyboard  with  a  symmetrical 
shape,  by  which  a  uniform  fingering  of  all  the  scales 
became  possible,  was  invented  by  R.  M.   Bosanquet. 
Key-bugle,  see  Bugle. 
Key-fall,  see  Dip. 

Keynote,  the  first  note  of  a  key  or  scale ;  the  tonic. 
Key  signature,  see  Signature. 
Keyed  Guitar,  a  mechanical  device  used  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  iSth  century  on  the  English  guitar  or 
cither.    It  consisted  of  small  buttons  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  instrument  which,  by  lever  action,  plucked  the 
strings  with  small  points  or  plectra  or  caused  them  to 
be  struck  by  hammers.     When  hammers  were  used, 
they  were  placed  in  a  detachable  box  containing  six 
keys  and  six  hammers,  one  for  each  set  of  strings ;  the 
box  was  fastened  to  the  guitar  over  the  bridge. 
Keyed  Horn,  see  Bass  Horn. 

Keyed  viols.  The  simplest  form  in  which  finger- 
keys  have  been  applied  to  viols  dates  from  1528.  Small 
tangents  were  attached  to  key-rods  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fingers  in  stopping  the  strings.  The  principle  is 
still  employed  in  the  Nyckelfiol  of  Sweden.  The  same 
method  was  used  for  all  manner  of  mechanical  viols, 
such  as  the  one  invented  by  Truchado  in  1625  and  the 
"arched  viall"  which  Pepys  spoke  of  in  1664.  As  late 
as  1892  Kuhmayer  used  a  similar  device  in  what  he 
called  an  "electric  piano." 

Keyl,  Hanns,  German  violoncellist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  15,  1890.  He  has 
composed  a  piano  trio,  'cello  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 
Keyrleber,  Johann  Georg,  late  I7th  century  Ger- 
man composer,  born  Wurttemberg.  He  had  a  great 
facility  in  writing  canons  in  any  known  species.  He 
wrote  one  of  sixteen  trembles  and  sixteen  violins  of 
different  melody,  which  could  be  increased  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  vocal  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
instrumental  parts  or  five  hundred  and  twelve  distinct 
parts.  He  also  wrote  circle  and  other  trick  canons. 

Khachaturian,  Aram,  Russian  composer,  born  Tiflis, 
June  6,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Gnesin,  Litinsky  and  Miaskovsky 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Among  his  works  are 
pieces  for  a  wood-wind  orchestra  and  a  piano  concerto. 
Kharkov,  capital  city  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 
The  Imperial  Musical  Society  established  a  branch  there 
in  1873  under  the  direction  of  Slatinn,  who  remained 
its  director  until  recently.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Achilles  Nicolaievitsch  Alferaky,  1846;  Alexander 
Siloti,  1863,  and  Theodore  Akimento,  1876. 

Khatsotserak,  a  Hebrew  trumpet.  It  was  used  by 
Hebrew  priests  in  their  temple  rituals  along  with  the 
Shophar,  or  sacred  horn. 

Khew,  Burmese  wind  bells.  The  clappers  are  actu- 
ated by  the  wind  blowing  against  an  attached  piece  of 
thin  brass. 

Khong  Yai,  a  harmonica-type  of  instrument  from 
Siam,  Burma,  Java  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It 
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consists  of  eighteen  metal  kettles  arranged  on  a  broken 
circular  stand  and  is  played  somewhat  like  a  xylophone. 

Khoss  von  Sternegg,  Gisela,  Austrian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Brimn,  Aug.  17,  1892.  She  has  composed 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Khovantchina,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Modeste  Moussorgsky,  first  produced  at  Pet- 
rograd  in  1885.  The  story  is:  Prince  Ivan  Khovant- 
sky,  captain  of  the  Strelsky  Guard  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  also  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  is  much  opposed 
to  some  of  the  Czar's  new  ideas,  and  orders  his  men 
to  resist  the  Czar's  boyars.  Prince  Andrea's  old  love, 
Marfa,  is  saved  from  a  beating  by  Dosistheus,  religious 
head  of  the  Conservatives.  Word  is  received  that 
Peter  has  ordered  the  rebellion  put  down  with  an  iron 
hand;  later  the  report  comes  that  the  Strelsky  have 
been  beaten,  and  Prince  Ivan  Khovantsky  appears  to 
advise  the  people  to  give  up  resisting.  Prince  Ivan 
later  goes  with  the  boyar  Tschaklovity  to  court,  be- 
lieving that  he  has  been  forgiven.  At  the  entrance  he 
is  stabbed  to  death.  While  the  captured  Strelsky  are 
on  their  way  to  be  executed,  word  comes  that  they 
are  free  to  return  to  their  homes.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
forest,  the  Conservatives  are  gathered  together ;  among 
them  are  Prince  Andrea  and  Marfa,  who  have  been 
reconciled.  They  dress  themselves  in  white  robes, 
mount  a  pile  of  flaming  wood  and  sing  their  glory 
hymn,  led  by  Dosistheus,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  im- 
perial soldiers  sound  their  death  knell. 

Khrennikov,  Tikhon,  Russian  composer,  was  born 
Elets,  June  10,  1913;  pupil  of  Litinsky  and  Shebalin 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  piano  pieces,  several  songs,  and  incidental  music 
for  Mick  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  an  opera, 
Fury.  His  symphony,  performed  in  New  York  in 
1937  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  was  warmly  received. 

Khudra  Katyayana  Vina,  an  East  Indian  plucked 
instrument.  Its  body  is  either  angular  or  circular  and 
it  has  twenty  or  more  strings,  which  are  struck  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dulcimer.  It  is  also  called  sar  mundai. 

Khu-Elefteriadis,  see  Riadis,  EmiL 

Khuen  (Kuen),  Johann,  German  composer,  born 
Bavaria  about  1605;  died  in  Nov.,  1675;  a  prolific 
composer  of  sacred  songs,  of  which  some  are  available 
in  modern  editions. 

Khvostchinsky,  P.,  contemporary  Russian  pianist 
and  composer.  His  Two  Preludes,  Op.  13,  which  show 
the  influence  of  Scriabin,  was  published  by  Balaieff. 

Kiallmark,  George,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  King's  Lynn,  Feb.,  1781 ;  died  Islington,  Mar., 
l835  J  pupil  of  Barthelemon  and  Spagnoletti.  He  com- 
posed songs. 

Kiallmark,  George  Frederick,  son  of  George  Kiall- 
mark, English  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Islington,  Nov. 
7,  1804;  died  Dec.  13,  1887;  pupil  of  his  father,  of 
Moscheles  and  Logier  and  of  Kalkbrenner  at  Paris. 
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Kibalchich,  Basile,  see  Russian  Symphonic  Choir 
The. 

Kick-Schmidt,  Paul  (real  name  Paul  Schmidt) 
Russian  composer,  born  Riga,  Feb.  29,  1882 ;  pupil  of 
O.  Neitzel.    He  has  composed  operas,  two  symphonies, 
symphonic  poems,  chamber  music  and  entertainment 
music. 

Kickstat,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Bochum,  Jan.  13,  1893 ;  dozent  at  the  Teachers'  Acad- 
emy in  Altona.  His  compositions  include  an  organ 
choral  prelude  and  folk  songs  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniment; he  has  edited  folk  songs  in  collections  for 
music  schools. 

Kickton,  Erika,  German  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  May  21,  1896.  She  has  composed 
piano  pieces  and  songs ;  her  writings  include  What  Do 
We  Know  About  Music? 

Kidder,  Max,  American  lawyer  and  composer,  born 
at  Monmouth,  111.,  in  1886;  pupil  of  Gustav  Strube. 
His  works  include  Interludes  (based  upon  Swinburne 
poems)  for  orchestra,  a  prize-winning  work  at  the 
New  York  Stadium  contest  for  American  composers; 
the  symphonic  poems  Weird  Night  and  Sprite  Dance, 
the  operas  Tholnia  and  Corinna's  Wedding,  seventy-five 
songs  and  many  piano  pieces. 

Kidson,  Frank,  English  musicologist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Leeds,  Nov.  15,  1855;  died  there,  Nov. 
7,  1926.  A  co-founder  of  The  English  Folksong  So- 
ciety and  a  collector  of  folk  songs,  he  has  been  active 
in  the  preparation  of  such  books  as :  Old  English  Country 
Dances,  Traditional  Tunes  of  Yorkshire,  British  Music 
Publishers  and  The  Minstrelsy  of  England. 

Kiefer,  Heinrich,  German  violoncellist,  born  Nu- 
remberg, Feb.  16,  1867;  died  Eisenach,  Aug.  15,  1922; 
studied  at  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort.  He  made 
concert  tours,  was  solo  'cellist  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
cieties at  Leipzig  and  Berlin  and  taught  at  the  Stern  Con- 
servatory, Berlin. 

Kiejcher,  Bartolomaus,  Polish  instrument  maker, 
born  at  Cracow  in  1548;  died,  Jan.  9,  1599. 

Kiel,  Friedrich,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Puderbach-on-Lahn,  Oct.  7,  1821;  died 
Berlin,  Sept.  13,  1885.  His  father  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  but  as  a  pianist  and  composer  was  self- 
taught.  Early  compositions  of  his  attracted  Prince 
Wittgenstein  who  had  him  study  under  Kummer  and 
Dehn  and  took  him  into  his  orchestra,  where  he  received 
a  salary  from  Friedrich  William  IV.  He  was  a  com- 
poser of  the  classic  school.  His  first  works  were  for 
the  piano  and  for  piano  and  'cello.  He  then  wrote  a 
remarkable  requiem,  an  oratorio  and  a  Missa  solemnis. 
He  taught  counterpoint  and  fugue  of  the  school  of 
Moritz  Hauptmann  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Kienbaum,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  cantor,  or- 
ganist and  voice  teacher,  born  Jerichow,  Dec.  26,  1863. 
He  has  composed  operas. 

Kiene,  Marie,  see  Bigot  de  Morogues,  Mane. 


KIENLE— KILPINEN 


Kienle,  Ambrosius,  German  musicologist,  born 
Siegmaringen,  May  8,  1852;  died  in  the  monastery  at 
Beuron,  June  18,  1905.  He  was  an  authority  on 
Gregorian  chant. 

Kienlen,  Johann  Christoph,  German  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Ulm  in  1784;  died  at  Dessau  in 
1830.  A  singer  and  pianist  at  the  age  of  seven,  he 
studied  under  Cherubini  at  Munich.  He  taught 
Schnyder  von  Wartensee  in  Vienna  and  was  singing 
teacher  at  the  Berlin  Opera.  He  wrote  operas,  a  sym- 
phony, songs  and  piano  sonatas. 

Kienzl,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  conductor,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Waizenkirchen,  Jan.  17,  1857;  pupil  of 
Mayer,  Rheinberger  and  Liszt  in  piano  playing  and 
composition.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Wagner  at  Bayreuth  in  1879,  and  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  him  until  quarrels  over  Robert  Schumann, 
whom  Wagner  disliked,  ended  their  friendship.  His 
activities  were  considerable  as  a  conductor  at  Gratz, 
Hamburg  and  Munich.  Two  of  Kienzl's  operas,  Urvasi 
and  EvangeKmann,  were  extremely  successful ;  the  lat- 
ter opera  rivalled  Humperdinck's  "Hansel  and  Cretel" 
in  popularity.  Kienzl's  works  include  numerous 
operas,  several  choral  works,  orchestral  suites,  two 
string  quartets,  three  fantasy  pieces  for  violin  and 
a  piano  trio.  He  also  completed  Gustav  Jensen's  opera, 
Turandot,  and  wrote  an  autobiography,  My  Life's 
Wanderings. 

Kiepura,  Jan,  contemporary  Polish  tenor,  interna- 
tionally famous  through  his  numerous  appearances  in 
musical  films.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  in  1924  at 
the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  has  sung  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  He  made 
a  sensational  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  as  Rodolf  o  in 
La  Boh&me  in  1938. 

Kieserling,  Richard,  Jr.,  contemporary  American 
composer  and  teacher,  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Jadassohn 
and  Sitt  after  returning  from  his  studies  in  Europe. 
His  works  include  large  choral  compositions  with  or- 
chestra, pieces  for  violin  and  piano  and  orchestral 
music. 

Kiesewetter,  Christoph  Gottfried,  German  violin- 
ist conductor  and  composer,  born  Anspach,  Sept.  2, 
1777;  d^d  London,  Sept.  28,  1827;  son  of  Johann 
Friedrich  Kiesewetter.  He  was  highly  praised  by 
Spohr,  but  his  works  remained  unpublished. 

Kiesewetter,  Raphael  Georg,  Edler  von  Wiesen- 
brunn,  Austrian  writer  on  music,  born  Moravia,  Aug. 
29>  1773;  died  near  Vienna,  Jan.  i,  1850;  pupil  of 
Albrechtsberger  and  Hartmann.  A  collector  of  old 
musical  scores  and  manuscripts,  he  wrote  notable  books 
on  the  ancient  and  modern  civilizations.  He  was  super- 
vising editor  of  Handler's  Life  of  Palestrina. 

Kiesewitter,  Giinter,  German  composer,  born  in 
1859;  died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1930.  He  com- 
posed the  cantata  Die  Hermannschlacht  and  choruses. 


Kieslich,  Leo,  German  composer,  voice  teacher  and 
choral  director,  born  in  Wiese,  Sept.  15,  1882;  pupil 
of  Emil  Bohn.  He  composed  songs  and  piano,  orches- 
tral, choral  works  and  cantatas. 

Kiesow,  Walter,  German  arranger,  born  Mar.  28, 
1905.  His  finest  arrangements  are  for  salon-  and 
wind-orchestras. 

Kiessig,  Georg,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Leipzig,  Sept.  17,  1885;  studied  with  Krehl, 
Wendling  and  Richard  Hagel.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral,  operatic,  vocal,  piano  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Kiessling,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer,  born 
Marktleuthen,  Feb  7,  1880;  pupil  of  the  Munich 
Academy  and  of  Courvoisier.  He  has  composed  an 
opera,  a  singspiel,  a  cantata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kiev,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public. Puchalsky  established  a  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial Musical  Society  there  in  1876;  it  was  later 
directed  by  Vinogradsky  and  Richard  Gliere,  who  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well.  The  City 
Theatre  has  regular  opera  seasons.  R.  M.  Gliere,  1875, 
and  Simon  Buchhalter,  1881,  were  born  at  Kiev. 

Kihl,  Viggo  Richard,  Danish  pianist,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Nov.  n,  1882;  pupil  of  Dahl  and  Teichmiiller 
at  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1901  and  has  appeared  in  London,  Europe  and 
South  Africa;  in  1913  became  a  teacher  at  the  Toronto 
Conservatory. 

Kilburn,  Nicholas,  English  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Bishop,  Auckland,  Durham,  Feb.  7,  1843;  died 
there,  Dec.  4,  1923.  An  amateur  who  did  much  to  pro- 
mote good  music  in  the  North  of  England,  he  conducted 
several  musical  societies,  composed  an  oratorio,  can- 
tatas, choruses,  overtures,  violin,  and  piano  pieces  and 
services,  and  wrote  Wagner,  a  sketch,  Parsifal  and 
Bayreuth  and  The  Story  of  Chamber  Music. 

Kilenyi,  Edward,  Hungarian  violinist,  writer  and 
music  editor,  born  Bezess,  Jan.  25,  1884;  pupil  at  the 
National  Music  School,  Rome,  of  Klauwell  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory  and  of  Rybneran  Mason  at 
Columbia  University  at  New  York.  His  compositions 
include  a  string  quartet,  violin  music,  a  short  opera 
composed  in  collaboration  with  C.  E.  Parker,  and  songs. 
He  edited  Spanish- American  Folk-Songs,  1914,  with 
Eleanor  Hague,  and  has  contributed  to  periodicals. 

Kilgen,  Charles,  American  organ  builder,  born  New 
York  City,  Apr.  22,  1859;  died  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  6, 
1932,  son  of  George  Kilgen.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  president  of  the  organ-building  firm  George  Kilgen 
and  Son,  Inc. 

Killing,  Joseph,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  in  Braunsburg,  July  25,  1883 ;  died,  Apr.  23,  1910; 
pupil  of  Kretzschmar.  He  wrote  on  Fortunate  Santini's 
library  of  church  music. 

Kilpinen,  Yrjo,  Finnish  song  composer,  born  Hel- 
singfors,  Feb.  4,  1892. 
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Kimball,  Josiah,  American  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Topofield,  Mass.,  Feb.  1761;  died  in  the  local 
almshouse,  Feb.  26,  1826.  He  was  a  music  teacher  in 
several  New  England  towns,  where  he  introduced  his 
collection,  mostly  original,  Rural  Harmony.  His  com- 
positions were  simple  psalm  tunes. 

Kimfaall,  Willard,  American  organist  and  music 
educator,  born  Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  10,  1854;  pupil  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  He  founded  the  Iowa 
Conservatory  at  Grinnell. 

Kimmerle,  Gotthold,  German  organist,  editor  and 
composer,  born  Bodelshausen,  June  23,  1868;  pupil  at 
the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  He  has  written  choruses 
and  edited  Polyhymnia,  a  collection  of  songs  for  female 
choruses. 

Kimmerling,  Robert,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Dec.  8,  1737;  died  Molk,  Dec.  5.  1799;  pupil  of 
Haydn  and  a  priest  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  His 
mass  for  double  chorus,  in  eight  parts,  was  considered 
by  Hayden  to  have  been  his  masterpiece.  He  wrote 
many  other  church  compositions  and  chamber  music. 

Kimovec,  Franz,  Slavic  composer,  born  in  Cerklje, 
Sept.  21,  1878.  He  composed  sacred  and  secular  choral 
works  and  edited  a  selection  of  choral  works. 

Kimpton,  Edith  Gwynne,  English  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor;  died  London,  Nov.  26,  1930.  She  was 
the  first  conductor  of  the  British  Women's  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Kin,  an  ancient  Chinese  psaltery.  It  has  a  sounding 
board  and  two  bridges  over  which  are  stretched  silk 
strings,  five  to  twenty-five  in  number ;  these  are  plucked 
with  the  fingers. 

Kinandi,  an  African  plucked  instrument  resembling 
the  ancient  Greek  lyre.  Some  authorities  claim  that  it 
was  introduced  into  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  is 
made  of  a  tin  basin  covered  with  camel  skin.  The 
superstitious  natives  consider  that  it  has  magical  power. 

Kind,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  librettist,  born 
Leipzig,  Mar.  4,  1768;  died  Dresden,  June  25,  1843. 
He  wrote  the  libretto  of  Der  Freischuts. 

Kinder,  Ralph,  English  organist  and  conductor,  born 
Stalybridge,  Jan.  27,  1876;  pupil  of  Trotter,  Mac- 
dougal,  Pearce,  Turpin  and  Lemare.  He  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  an  organist  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  had  his  own  organ 
school,  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Church  Choral  So- 
ciety, appeared  frequently  in  concerts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  wrote  organ,  piano  and  church  music. 

Kindermann,  August,  German  operatic  baritone, 
born  Potsdam,  Feb.  6,  1817;  died  Munich,  Mar.  6, 
1891 ;  pupil  of  Meyer;  for  long  a  favorite  performer  at 
the  Munich  court  opera, 

Kindermann,  Hedwig,  see  Reicher-KinderwMnn, 
Hedwig. 

Kindermann,  Johann  Erasmus,  German  organist 
and  music  collector,  born  Nuremberg,  Mar.  29,  1616; 
died,  Apr.  14,  1655.  He  collected  organ  music  and 


published  a  volume,  in  1645,  which  is  remarkable  as  one 
of  the  first  specimens  of  German  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  organ 
playing  and  organ  composition. 

Kinderscenen  (Ger.,  "scenes  of  childhood"),  title 
given  by  Schumann  to  a  collection  of  pieces  for  the 
piano  intended  for  the  use  of  children. 

Kindersley,  Robert,  i6th  century  English  composer 
of  sacred  music.  Two  of  his  anthems  appear  in  Leigh- 
ton's  Tears  and  Lamentations,  1614. 

Kinderstiick  (Ger.),  a  child's  piece. 

Kindler,  Hans,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  conductor, 
born  Rotterdam,  Jan.  8,  1892;  pupil  of  Mossel.  He 
has  been  in  the  United  States  since  1914. 

Kindlich  (Ger.),  in  childlike  manner,  simply. 

Kindscher,  Emilie  Marie  Louise,  German  writer 
on  music,  born  Dessau,  May  28,  1830.  Her  writings 
included  both  musical  novels  and  essays  on  music. 

Kindscher,  Heinrich  Karl  Ludwig,  German  voice 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  on  Oct.  16, 
1800;  died  Worlitz  in  Feb.,  1875.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  Johann  Ludwig  Gottfried  Kindscher  and  with 
Schicht. 

Kindscher,  Johann  Ludwig  Gottfried,  German 
composer,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Dessau,  Oct.  14, 
1764;  died  there,  Oct.  20,  1840;  pupil  of  Rust.  He 
composed  songs  and  wrote  on  musical  theory  and  on 
organ  and  piano  study. 

Kindscher,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Des- 
sau, Oct.  22,  1836;  died  Zerbst,  Dec.  7,  1903;  son  of 
Heinrich  Karl  Ludwig  Kindscher.  He  composed  songs. 

King,  an  ancient  instrument  of  Chinese  origin  made 
of  a  series  of  sixteen  graduated  stones,  or  metal  plates, 
suspended  by  cords  and  played  by  being  struck  with  a 
mallet. 

King,  Alfred,  English  organist,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Shelley  in  1837;  died  Brighton,  Mar. 
26,  1926.  He  has  composed  sacred  and  secular 
choruses. 

King,  Charles,  English  composer  of  sacred  music, 
chorister,  organist  and  conductor,  born  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  1687;  died  London,  Mar.  17,  1748. 

King,  Frederic,  English  baritone  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Lichfield,  Jan.  3,  1853. 

King  Henry  IV,  Parts  I  and  II,  historical  plays  by 
William  Shakespeare.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  in  his  sym- 
phonic study,  Falstaff,  used  as  his  inspiration  the  char- 
acter of  Falstaff  as  depicted  in  King  Henry  IV  rather 
than  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  This  work  was 
composed  for  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival,  where  it  was 
conducted  by  the  composer  on  Oct.  2,  1913. 

King,  Julie  Rive-,  see  Rive-King,  Julie. 

King,  Matthew  Peter,  English  composer,  born  at 
London  in  1773;  died  there  in  1823;  pupil  of  K.  F. 
Horn.  He  has  composed  operas,  an  oratorio,  glees  and 
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oiano  pieces  and  has  written  handbooks  on  harmony  and 
sight  singing  and  a  Treatise  on  Music. 

King,  Oliver  A.,  English  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  London  in  1855 ;  died  there  in  1923 ;  pupil  of  Barnby, 
Holmes  and  Reinecke.    He  has  given  recitals  in  Canada  . 
and  New  York  and  composed  cantatas  and  symphonic, 
string  and  church  music. 

King,  Robert,  late  I7th  century  English  composer 
of  vocal  music. 

King,  William,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
at  Winchester  in  1624;  died  Oxford,  Nov.  17,  1680. 

King,  Wilton,  see  Mullen,  Adelaide. 

King  David  (Le  Roi  David),  an  oratorio  by  Arthur 
Honegger;  in  1921  the  composer  wrote  music  to  Le 
Roi  David,  a  play  by  the  Swiss  poet,  Rene  Morax,  first 
produced  on  June  12,  1921,  at  Mezieres,  Switzerland. 
The  concert  version  of  Le  Roi  David  rescored  for  large 
orchestra,  piano,  harmonium,  chorus,  soloists  and  a 
commentator  who  tells  the  story,  was  first  performed 
in  March,  1926,  at  the  Coliseum,  Rome,  and  later  at 
Zurich  in  the  festival  of  the  International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music.  The  work  is  in  twenty-eight 
parts,  comprising  canticles,  psalms,  songs,  corteges, 
marches,  fanfares  and  the  dance  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant. 

King  Lear,  tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  music  inspired  by  this  play  is 
Hector  Berlioz's  overture  King  Lear,  composed  in  1831. 
Antonio  Bazzini,  the  violinist,  wrote  a  concert  number, 
King  Lear,  which  is  more  a  symphonic  poem  than  an 
overture;  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  in  1877.  Another  important  symphonic  poem 
of  the  title  was  composed  by  Felix  Weingartner;  this 
work,  which  does  not  follow  the  chronology  of  the  play, 
is  in  the  style  of  an  overture.  The  only  opera  based 
on  this  play  is  Cordelia,  composed  by  Konradin  Kreut- 
zer  to  a  libretto  by  P.  Wolff  and  produced  at  Don- 
aueschingen  in  1819. 

King  of  Ys,  The,  see  Roi  d'Ys,  Le. 

King  Richard  III,  historical  play  by  William  Shake- 
speare. On  Sept.  4,  1750,  the  first  musical  work  in- 
spired by  this  play  was  produced  in  Latin  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Benedictine  Convent  at  Salzburg  under 
the  title  Ricardus  Impuis  Rex,  ab  Henrico  Richmonde, 
comite  vita  simul  et  regno  exitus.  The  music  was  by 
Johann  Ernst  Eberlin,  organist  of  Salzburg  Cathedral. 
The  Bohemian  composer,  Friedrich  Smetana,  composed 
on  the  subject  a  symphonic  poem,  scored  for  a  large 
orchestra;  it  was  first  played  in  England  at  the  first 
Henschel  Concert,  at  St.  James'  Hall,  London,  Nov.  12, 
1896.  At  the  request  of  Richard  Mansfield,  Edward 
German  composed  a  fine  overture  and  incidental  music 
for  a  revival  of  the  play  in  1889. 

King  Saul,  see  Saul. 

King's  Band  of  Music,  The.  The  custom  of  the 
rulers  of  England  in  maintaining  an  orchestra  in  their 
household  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  The  orchestra 


of  Edward  IV  was  made  up  of  thirteen  players  on  vari- 
ous instruments,  such  as  "trompets,  shalmes  and  small 
pypes."  Henry  the  VIII's  orchestra  in  1526  consisted 
of  fifteen  trumpets,  three  lutes,  three  rebecks,  three 
taborets,  a  harp,  two  viols,  ten  sackbuts,  a  fife  and  four 
drumslades.  By  1530  the  personnel  of  his  orchestra 
contained  one  more  each  of  trumpets  and  lutes,  the 
same  number  of  rebecks  and  taborets,  a  harp,  two 
viols,  nine  sackbuts,  two  drumslades,  three  minstrels 
and  a  player  on  the  virginals.  Edward  VI,  in  1548, 
had  in  addition  to  the  above  general  arrangement,  seven 
more  minstrels,  a  bagpiper  and  a  flutist.  Elizabeth's 
orchestra  in  1587  consisted  of  sixteen  trumpets,  lutes, 
harps,  a  bagpipe,  nine  minstrels,  two  rebecks,  six  sack- 
buts, eight  viols,  and  three  players  on  the  virginals.  In 
1625  Charles  I  had  on  his  pay-roll  eight  players  on 
hautboys  and  sackbuts,  six  flutes,  six  recorders,  eleven 
violins,  six  lutes,  four  viols,  one  harp,  many  singers  and 
other  lutenists,  and  a  great  number  of  trumpeters, 
drummers  and  fifers.  Nicholas  Laniere  was  the  con- 
ductor of  this  orchestra.  Charles  II  imitated  Louis 
XIV  with  an  orchestra  of  twenty-four  string  players, 
including  violins,  tenors  and  basses,  known  as  the 
"four  and  twenty  fiddlers/'  The  orchestra  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  reconstituted  as  a  modern  orchestra  by 
Prince  Albert.  Among  the  conductors,  known  as 
"Masters  of  the  Musick,"  from  the  Restoration  on- 
wards, were  Davis  Mell,  Thomas  Purcell,  John  Eccles, 
William  Boyce,  Frangois  Cramer,  Walter  Parratt  and 
Edward  Elgar. 

King's  Henchman,  The,  grand  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  music  by  Deems 
Taylor,  first  produced  at  New  York,  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Feb.  17,  1927.  The  story  is :  A  feast  is 
in  progress  at  the  court  of  King  Eadgar,  who  has  long 
been  a  widower.  Having  heard  of  a  beauty,  Aelfrida, 
living  at  Devon,  he  decides  to  make  her  his  Queen  if 
the  reports  of  her  beauty  are  true.  The  King  himself 
is  unable  to  leave,  but  sends  his  friend  and  foster- 
brother,  Aethelwold.  As  day  is  breaking,  Aethelwold 
leaves  with  his  faithful  servant  Maccus  and  retinue. 
During  a  thick  fog,  Aethelwold  and  Maccus  become 
separated  from  their  men;  the  latter  continues  to 
search  for  the  men  while  Aethelwold  tries  to  get  some 
rest.  Aelfrida  approaches  accompanied  by  her  serving 
woman  Ase ;  they  are  looking  for  some  charm,  Aelfrida 
hoping  thus  to  avoid  being  married  to  one  of  her  father's 
selection.  Aelfrida  sits  down  to  rest  as  Ase  wanders 
around ;  when  the  fog  clears,  Aelfrida  sees  Aethelwold 
sleeping,  and  fascinated  by  the  handsome  youth,  kisses 
him.  He  awakens,  and  they  soon  find  themselves  in 
love  with  each  other.  As  Ase  returns  and  calls  her 
name,  Aethelwold  is  startled.  He  cannot  bring  himself 
to  leave  her,  and  sends  Maccus  to  the  King  with  the 
message  that  Aelfrida  is  not  beautiful,  and  to  get  the 
King's  consent  to  marry  her  because  she  is  rich  and 
Aethelwold  poor.  Although  seemingly  happy,  Aethel- 
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wold  is  tormented  by  thoughts  of  his  treachery  to  the 
King,  and  Aelfrida,  who  had  expected  to  be  taken  to 
court.  Suddenly  the  King  arrives  with  his  retinue  for  a 
friendly  visit.  Ase  persuades  Aelfrida  not  to  disguise 
herself;  when  the  King  enters,  she  stands  there  in  all 
her  regal  beauty.  The  King  is  aghast  as  Aethelwold 
draws  his  dagger,  and  kills  himself;  his  body  is  carried 
out,  and  Aelfrida  is  left  to  follow  alone  in  despair. 

King's  Theatre,  The,  London,  was  built  by  popu- 
lar subscription ;  each  subscriber  paid  about  $500,  which 
gave  him  free  admission  for  life.  The  Kit-Cat  Club 
was  active  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  1704.  The  theater  was  opened  in  1705  under 
the  name  of  The  Queen's  Theatre ;  on  the  accession  of 
George  I  in  1714,  the  name  was  changed  to  "The 
King's  Theatre,"  a  title  it  retained  for  123  years.  When 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne  it  was  renamed  "Her 
Majesty's  Theatre"  (q.v.).  The  original  theater  was 
a  splendid  and  imposing  structure,  but  its  acoustical  de- 
fects made  it  totally  unfitted  for  its  purpose,  the  pro- 
duction of  plays  with  spoken  dialogue.  Extensive  alter- 
ations were  made  and  it  soon  became  the  home  of  Italian 
opera.  Handel  presented  most  of  his  operatic  works 
and  several  of  his  early  oratorios  there.  The  building 
was  burned  to  the  ground  on  June  17,  1789,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  and  opened  with  a  concert  and  ballet  on 
Man  26,  1791.  The  new  house  was  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time;  there  were  five  tiers  of  boxes,  the 
seating  capacity  was  3,300,  and  the  acoustical  defects  of 
the  older  edifice  were  entirely  absent. 

Kingsford,  Charles,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, born  at  New  York  City  in  1907.  His  compo- 
sitions have  been  played  at  American  music  festivals, 
including  the  Saratoga  Festival  of  1937. 

Kingsley,  Bruce  Gordon,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist and  lecturer,  born  London,  June  6,  1875.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  lectured  in  New  York  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  was  a  church  and  concert 
organist.  His  works  include  anthems  and  songs,  and 
he  has  contributed  to  periodicals. 

Kingston,  Morgan,  English  opera  and  oratorio 
tenor,  born  Wednesbury,  Mar.  16,  1881 ;  died  in  1936. 
He  was  a  choir  boy  and  a  student  of  mining  engineer- 
ing, but  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  when  he  sang  at 
a  local  bazaar,  attracted  such  attention  he  determined 
to  be  a  singer.  After  three  years'  study  he  became  an 
oratorio  and  concert  singer,  and  later  the  purity  and 
fineness  of  his  voice  pointed  to  an  operatic  career.  His 
opera  debut,  which  took  place  in  New  York  at  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre,  was  a  notable  success,  which  he  dupli- 
cated in  oratorio  singing.  He  then  went  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years. 

Kingston,  William  Beatty,  English  writer,  born  at 
London  in  1837;  died  there,  Sept,  1900.  He  was  a 
European  correspondent  whose  works  include  Music 
and  Manners,  1887,  and  the  English  book  of  The  Beg- 
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gar  Student  by  Millocker.  He  was  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  1852  and  later  in  the  Austrian  consular  service 

Kinkel,  Charles,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Jan.  27,  1832;  went  to  America  in  1850 
and  established  himself  as  a  music  teacher  in  Cincin- 
nati, later  going  to  a  girl's  school  in  Kentucky.  His 
compositions  were  mainly  piano  music  in  the  lighter 
vein. 

Kinkel,  Johanna  (nee  Mockel,  divorced  Mat- 
thieux),  German  composer,  born  Bonn,  July  8,  1810; 
died  London,  Nov.  15,  1858;  pupil  of  Bohmer;  mar- 
ried the  poet  Gottfried  Kinkel.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude operettas  and  a  cantata. 

Kinkeldey,  Otto,  American  musicologist,  born  New 
York,  Nov.  27,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  University,  and  with 
MacDowell  at  Columbia  University,  and  then  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  at  the  Institute  for  Church 
Music  with  Radecke,  Egidi  and  Thiel,  and  also  studied 
musicology  at  Berlin  University  with  Fleischer,  Fried- 
lander,  Kretzschmar  and  J.  Wolf.  He  was  made  a 
Royal  Professor  in  1910;  became  organist  in  New 
York,  taught  at  Breslau  University,  and  was  chief  of 
the  music  division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
He  has  written  and  edited  works  on  music  history,  and 
is  now  in  charge  -of  musical  research  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kinkulkin,  Affrem,  Russian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Wilna,  Dec.  13,  1884.  He  has  toured  ex- 
tensively, was  solo  'cellist  with  the  Leipzig  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1925  to  1932.  His  compositions  in- 
clude 'cello  music. 

Kinky  (Kinsky),  Joseph,  Moravian  violist,  conduc- 
tor, teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Olmiitz  in  1790; 
taught  music  in  Vienna,  where  he  later  became  a  dis- 
tinguished operatic  conductor.  His  works  included 
ballets,  operettas,  overtures,  songs,  dances  and  marches. 

Kinnari,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument  made 
of  a  piece  of  bamboo  with  gourd  resonators.  The  frets 
are  of  bone  or  metal,  or  of  the  scales  of  the  scaly  ant- 
eater.  The  resonator  of  an  example  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  is  made  of  an 
ostrich  egg-shell. 

Kinnor,  an  ancient  Hebrew  instrument,  probably  on 
the  order  of  the  zither  or  some  other  harp-like  instru- 
ment. The  word  has  been  translated  into  English  as 
"harp." 

Kinscella,  Hazel  Gertrude,  contemporary  American 
pianist  and  music  educator,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  with  music  as  a  major  subject.  She  studied 
piano  with  Rafael  Joseffy  and  Thomas  Tapper,  and  re- 
turned to  Nebraska  as  director  of  piano  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lincoln.  A  number  of  her  educa- 
tional works  have  been  published,  including  The  Young 
Pianist's  Library. 

Kinsey  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1919.  The  original  members  were  Her- 
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bertKinsey,  first  violin;  Frank  Howard,  second  violin; 
Ernest  Tomlinson,  viola;  and  B.  Patterson  Parker, 
violoncello. 

Kinsky,  Georg,  German  writer  on  music,  curator 
and  teacher,  born  Marienwerden,  West  Prussia,  Sept. 
20  1882.  He  was  a  self-taught  musician,  and  worked 
with  Kopfermann  at  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin.  He 
then  became  curator  and  cataloguer  of  the  Musical  His- 
torical Museum  at  Cologne,  where  he  also  became  a 
teacher  at  Cologne  University  in  1921.  His  large  cata- 
logue of  the  museum  gives  much  valuable  information 
on  the  history  of  instruments  and  the  study  of  manu- 
scripts. He  also  published  a  condensed  catalogue  with 
valuable  notes. 

Kint,  Cor,  Dutch  composer,  violinist,  violist,  and 
teacher,  born  in  Enkhuizen,  Jan.  9,  1890;  pupil  of  J. 
P.  Roda,  F.  Togni,  and  D.  de  Lange ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  instrumental,  dramatic,  and  ensemble 
works. 

Kinura,  an  obsolete  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  harp. 

Kipke,  Alexander  L.,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Oct.  3,  1895.  His  compositions  include 
operettas,  salon  music  and  songs. 

Kipke,  Karl,  German  music  critic,  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  conductor,  born  Breslau,  Nov.  20, 
1850;  died  Leipzig,  Nov.  14,  1923;  studied  in  Leipzig. 

Kipnis,  Alexander,  contemporary  Russian- American 
bass  singer,  born  Jitonir,  Ukraine,  South  Russia.  He 
studied  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  and  in  Berlin; 
made  his  operatic  debut  with  the  Hamburg  Opera ; 
then  sang  in  leading  European  opera  houses,  at  the 
Bayreuth  Festivals  and  the  Salzburg  Festivals.  He 
first  went  to  the  United  States  in  1920  as  a  member  of 
the  German  Opera  Company,  remained  there  for  nine 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera,  and  later 
became  a  member  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

Kipp,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Lengerich,  Westphalia,  Nov.  19,  1881.  His 
compositions  include  operettas  and  songs. 

Kipp,  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and  choirmaster, 
born  Aug.  27,  1869. 

Kipper,  Hermann,  German  operetta  composer  and 
music  critic,  born  Koblenz,  Aug.  27,  1826;  died 
Cologne,  Oct.  25,  1910;  pupil  of  Anschutz  and  Dorn. 

Kirbye,  George,  English  composer,  died  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Oct.,  1634. 

Kirchbach,  Max,  German  composer,  died  Darmstadt, 
Mar.  10,  1927. 

Kirchbauer,  Alphonsus,  i8th  century  German  monk 
and  composer  of  church  music. 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  Jesuit  archaeologist  and  mu- 
sicologist, born  Geisa,  near  Fulda,  May  2,  1602;  died 
Rome,  Nov.  28,  1680.  He  wrote  Oedipus  Aegyptiacus, 
which  contains  a  chapter  on  hieroglyphic  music.  In 
his  treatise,  De  Arte  Magnetica,  he  gives  airs  to  be 
used  as  a  cure  for  tarantism.  All  his  musical  works 


show  a  blending  of  scientific  thought  and  childish 
credulity. 

Kirchhoff ,  Gottfried,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Miihlbeck,  near  Bitterfeld,  Sept.  15,  1685;  died 
Halle,  Jan.  21,  1746.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Zachau,  choir- 
master to  the  Duke. of  Holstein,  and  organist  at  Qued- 
linburg  and  Halle,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  organ 
composers  of  the  i8th  century. 

Kirchhoff,  Paul,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Wiilfrath-Elberfeld,  June  23,  1879.  His 
works  include  female  and  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Kirchhoff,  Walther,  German  tenor,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  17,  1879.  He  studied  with 
Lilli  Lehmann  and  in  Milan  and  has  sung  successfully 
at  the  Berlin  Staatsoper  in  New  York  and  South  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  being  a  theater  director  in  Berlin. 

Kirchhoff,  Werner,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Angerburg,  Dec.  21,  1897.  He  studied  in  Berlin 
at  the  Stern  Conservatory,  University  and  Academy 
for  Church  and  School  Music,  and  has  composed  Hor- 
spiele,  film  music,  a  piano  trio  and  songs. 

Kirchl,  Adolf,  Austrian  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  Vienna,  June  16,  1858. 

Kirchner,  Elek,  Hungarian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Mucsfa,  Tolna,  May  20,  1852.  He  was  self- 
taught  in  music,  a  preacher  in  Mucsfa,  organist,  choir- 
master and  director  of  a  music  school  in  Gyor-Raab 
and  has  composed  chamber  music,  a  string  quartet,  a 
piano  sonata  and  other  piano  music,  dances,  psalms, 
male  choruses  and  many  songs. 

Kirchner,  Elizabeth,  Russian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  4,  1866.  She  studied  with 
Adolf  Henselt,  and  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory.  Her 
compositions  include  chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata, 
other  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Kirchner,  Fritz,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  1840;  died  there,  May 
14,  1907. 

Kirchner,  Hermann,  German  composer,  concert 
tenor  and  conductor,  born  Wolfis,  Thuringia,  Jan.  23, 
1861 ;  died  Breslau,  Dec.  26,  1928. 

Kirchner,  Robert  Alfred,  German  violinist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Hanover,  Apr.  2,  1889; 
violinist  in  the  Court  Orchestra  at  Schwerin ;  formerly 
director  of  the  cathedral  choirs  there.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  a  chamber  symphony,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Kirchner,  Theodor,  German  piano  composer,  born 
Neukirchen,  near  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  Dec.  10,  1823; 
died  Hamburg,  Sept.  18,  1903.  Upon  Mendelssohn's 
advice  he  studied  with  Knorr  and  Becker  at  Leipzig, 
and  then  with  Schneider,  and  became  organist  at  Win- 
terthur,  teacher  at  Zurich  and  director  at  Wurzburg. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  disciples  of  Robert 
Schumann,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  as  was  Men- 
delssohn. His  numerous  works  are  almost  all  for  piano 
solo  or  duet,  and  while  small  in  scope,  are  tender, 
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delicate  and  sometimes  vigorous,  if  also  slightly  senti- 
mental. 

Kirchstein,  Harold  M.,  German  salon  music  com- 
poser, born  Dec.  29,  1906. 

Kiriac,  Demetri  G.,  Rumanian  composer,  teacher, 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Bucharest,  Mar.  18,  1866; 
died  there,  Jan.  8,  1928;  studied  with  Pessard,  Dubois, 
and  d'Indy;  composed  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Kirkby-Lunn,  Louise,  English  operatic  contralto, 
born  Manchester,  Nov.  8,  1873;  died  in  1930.  She 
studied  with  Greenwood  and  Visetti,  and  after  appear- 
ing at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  made  her  operatic  debut 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  London,  in  1896.  She  then 
toured  successfully,  and  appeared  in  1902  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  where  she  was  par- 
ticularly impressive  in  the  roles  of  Ortrud^and  Bran- 
gane,  and  where  she  again  sang  in  1912-14.  She  was 
also  a  well-known  concert  singer. 

Kirkman,  Jacob  (Kirchmann),  German  harpsi- 
chord maker,  died  1778.  He  went  to  England,  where 
he  founded  the  London  firm  of  Kirkman  &  Son  before 
1740  for  the  manufacture  of  harpsichords.  In  1774  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  pianos.  . 

Kirkmann,  Jan,  Dutch  composer  and  organist,  died 
Norwich,  1799. 

Kirkmann,  Mrs.  Joseph,  igth  century  English 
writer  on  music.  Her  A  Practical  Analysis  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Harmony  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1845. 

Kirkpatrick,  Howard,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, director  and  music  teacher.  He  studied  at  the 
Oberlin  and  Leipzig  Conservatories,  became  director  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  School  of  Music,  and  has 
composed  two  operas,  songs  and  anthems. 

Kirkpatrick,  Ralph,  contemporary  American  harp- 
sichordist, pianist  and  teacher,  who  studied  at  Harvard 
University,  and  with  Natalie  Boulanger  and  Wanda 
Landowska.  He  made  his  New  York  debut  in  1934, 
and  has  since  then  become  well-known  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States  for  his. efforts  to  restore  the 
popularity  of  eighteenth-century  music  played  on  the 
keyboard  instruments  for  which  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten, and  for  his  interpretations  of  the  works  of  Bach, 
Couperin,  Rameau  and  Scarlatti.  He  has  appeared 
with  leading  orchestras,  using  instruments  made  by 
Arnold  Dolmetsch. 

Kirkpatrick,  William  James,  American  composer 
and  music  editor,  born  Duncannon,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1838. 
He  studied  with  Leopold  Meignen,  Pasquale  Rondinella 
and  T.  Bishop,  became  a  church  music  director,  edited 
about  a  hundred  music  books  and  composed  songs. 

Kirmair,  Friedrich  Joseph,  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  the  i8th  century,  died  Gotha,  1814.  He 
was  teacher  to  the  Prussian  Crown  Princess  in  1795  at 
Berlin,  and  concertmaster  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  His 
compositions  include  a  mass,  sonatas  and  piano  music. 
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Kirms,  Karl  Ferdinand,  blind  German  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Dec.  20,  1824;  died  Donauworth,  Marl 
9,  1854.  He  was  a  virtuoso  on  several  instruments,  and 
his  works  include  church  music,  instrumental  pieces 
and  songs. 

Kirmse,  Otto,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Ronneburg,  Nov.  12,  1854; 
has  composed  choruses  and  songs. 

Kirnberger,  Johann  Philipp,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  theoretical  writer,  born  Saalf eld,  Thuringia, 
Apr.  24,  1721 ;  died  Berlin,  July  27,  1783.  He  studied 
with  Kellner,  Gerber,  and  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  at 
Leipzig  from  1739  to  1741.  He  was  then  at  Leipzig, 
in  Poland  and  at  Lemberg,  before  studying  with  Zickler 
at  Dresden;  became  violinist  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  choirmaster  to  Princess  Amalia.  He  was  famous 
as  a  teacher,  and  numbered  Schulz,  Fasch  and  Zelter 
among  his  pupils.  In  his  leisure  time  he  conducted  re- 
searches and  wrote  many  books  on  the  theory  of  music, 
although  his  failure  to  understand  Rameau's  discoveries 
seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  musical  theory.  His 
own  numerous  compositions  are  of  no  particular  value. 

Kirsch,  Ernst,  German  musicologist,  born  Breslau, 
Apr.  18,  1891 ;  professor  of  musicology  at  Breslau  Uni- 
versity ;  has  written  technical  treatises  on  music. 

Kirschstein,  Martin,  German  rector,  singing 
teacher,  organist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Hamburg, 
Sept.  ii,  1869;  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1933. 

Kirsten,  Ernst,  German  conductor,  born  Duisburg, 
Aug.  24,  1895.  He  studied  with  H.  Abendroth  and 
E.  Biicken,  and  after  being  an  opera  conductor  in 
Bremen  for  six  years,  is  now  a  conductor  in  Berlin. 

Kirsten,  Friedrich  Georg,  German  organist,  born 
Jan.  15,  1769;  died  Aug.  10,  1825.  He  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  Johann  Gottfried  K.,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
organist  at  an  important  Dresden  church. 

Kirsten,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Luckau,  Lusatia,  Sept.  5,  1735 ;  died  at 
Dresden  in  1815 ;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Graun.  His 
works  include  cantatas,  motets  and  piano  music. 

Kirsten,  Michael,  organist  and  composer,  born  at 
Lessen,  Silesia,  in  1682;  died  Breslau,  June  28,  1742. 
The  son  of  a  serf,  he  struggled  upwards  against  enor- 
mous odds  and  became  the  leading  musician  of  Louvain 
for  fourteen  years,  after  which  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist at  the  Church  of  Mary  Magdalene  at  Breslau. 
He  composed  chorales  and  organ  music. 

Kischakewytsch,  Joseph,  Ukrainian  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  in  Lezajsk,  Galicia,  Oct.  27, 
1872;  studied  in  Przemysl;  his  compositions  include 
sacred  and  secular  choral  works,  songs,  and  orchestral 
pieces. 

Kishi,  Koishi,  Japanese  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Osaka  Kitaku.  He  studied  at  the  Geneva  Conser- 
vatory and  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  musical  film  on  Japanese  culture,  a  Japanese 
suite,  a  violin  concerto  and  Japanese  songs. 


KISSAR— KJELLSTROM 


Kissar,  the  Abyssinian  lyre  which  has  five  strings. 

Kissel,  Dominikus,  German  conductor,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Feb.  29, 
1892 ;  studied  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory ;  his  composi- 
tions include  a  singspiel  and  choruses. 

Kist,  Florent  Corneille  (Florens  Cornelius), 
Dutch  choral  conductor,  writer,  composer,  flutist  and 
horn  player,  born  Arnheim,  Jan.  28,  1796;  died 
Utrecht,  Mar.  23,  1863;  founded  and  conducted  several 
singing  societies  at  The  Hague  and  Utrecht ;  was  also 
the  founder  of  "Cicilia,"  which  has  remained  the  lead- 
ing Dutch  musical  periodical.  He  wrote  many  musical 
essays,  and  his  compositions  include  vocal  and  flute 
music. 

Kistenmacher,  Arthur,  German  operatic  singer  and 
composer,  born  Stettin,  June  28,  1882.  He  was  director 
of  the  Kurtheater  in  Norderney,  and  his  compositions 
include  piano  works,  male  choruses  and  songs,  some 
with  orchestra. 

Kistler,  Cyrill,  German  opera  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Gross-Aitingen,  near  Augsburg,  Mar.  12,  1848; 
died  Kissingen,  Jan.  I,  1907;  pupil  of  Wullner,  Rhein- 
berger  and  Lachner  at  Munich;  taught  at  the  Sonder- 
hausen  Conservatory;  was  a  music  publisher  at  Bad 
Kissingen,  and'  founded  a  musical  journal.  He  was 
a  strong  admirer  of  Wagner's  works,  and  tried,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  use  his  form  and  principles.  His  com- 
positions include  several  operas,  Kunihild,  Eulenspiegel 
and  others ;  many  other  works  for  choruses,  songs,  or- 
gan pieces,  festival  pieces  for  orchestra  and  serenades, 
as  well  as  a  harmony  method  based  on  Wagnerian 
theories. 

Kistner-Siegel,  a  German  music  publishing  house, 
founded  by  Heinrich  Probst  in  1823 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Karl  Friedrich  Kistner  in  1831,  who  added  impor- 
tant works  by  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin  and 
Moscheles  to  the  catalogue.  His  son,  Julius,  published 
works  by  Hiller,  Taubert,  Anton  Rubinstein,  Gade  and 
Raff.  The  catalogue  at  the  present  time  includes  much 
choral,  chamber  and  orchestral  music  by  modern  and 
classic  masters. 

Kit,  the  name  given  the  Pochette  (q.v.)  in  England. 

Kitchiner,  William,  English  amateur  musician,  born 
at  London  in  1775  ;  died  there,  Feb.  26,  1827.  He  was 
a  wealthy  physician  and  epicure  who  wrote  an  oper- 
etta, a  music  drama,  glees  and  songs,  as  well  as  books 
on  musical  subjects  and  on  the  art  of  cooking. 

Kithara,  see  Cithara. 

Kitmu  (Akkadian  Katamu),  Sumerian  reed  pipe 
with  a  covered  or  capped  reed.  Wood,  horn  or  gourd 
were  usually  used  for  the  capping. 

Kitson,  Charles  Herbert,  English  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  theorist,  born  Leyburn, 
Yorkshire,  Nov.  13,  1874;  studied  at  Selwyn  College  in 
Cambridge,  1901  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. ;  wrote  on  various 
phases  of  musical  theory  and  composition. 


Kittel,  Bruno,  violinist,  teacher,  and  conductor,  born 
Forsthaus  Entenbruch,  Posen,  May  26,  1870;  pupil  of 
E.  Sauret,  G.  Exner,  L.  Bussler,  and  A.  Kleffel ;  direc- 
tor of  the  Brandenburg  Conservatory  1901-14. 

Kittel,  Christoph,  I7th  century  German  composer 
and  cantor;  studied  with  Heinrich  Schiitz;  composed 
vocal  works;  one  of  the  first  German  masters  to  imitate 
the  style  of  Caccini. 

Kittel,  Johann  Christian,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Erfurt,  Feb.  18,  1732;  died  there,  Ma}- 
18,  1809.  He  was  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  became  organist  in  Langensalza 
and  Erfurt.  He  was  a  famous  organist,  but  wretchedly 
paid,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  had  to  make  a  concert 
tour  to  raise  money.  Finally  he  obtained  a  pension 
from  the  Prince  of  Dabberg.  Rinck  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  He  also  composed  for  the  organ. 

Kittel,  Karl,  Austrian  chorus  master,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  20,  1874.  He  studied  at 
the  Vienna  Academy  and  has  followed  his  profession 
in  Graz,  Hamburg,  Karlsruhe,  Bayreuth  and  Vienna. 

Kittel,  Kaspar,  i6th  century  German  organist, 
teacher  and  composer.  He  studied  under  Heinrich 
Schutz,  and  in  Italy  from  1624-28;  then  taught  the 
theorbo  at  Dresden,  became  court  organist,  and  com- 
posed arias  and  cantatas  in  the  style  of  Caccini. 

Kittl,  Emmy,  see  Destinn,  Emmy. 

Kittl,  Johann  Friedrich,  Bohemian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Schloss  Worlik,  May  8,  1806;  died  Lissa, 
Posen,  July  20,  1868.  He  studied  with  Sawora  and 
Tomaschek,  and  became  director  of  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory. His  works  include  operas,  symphonies  and 
church  music. 

Kittredge,  Walter,  American  composer  and  singer, 
born  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1834;  died  1905.  He 
was  self-taught  in  music,  composed  numerous  songs, 
of  which  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground  is  the  best 
known,  and  gave  many  song  recitals  of  his  own  works. 

Kitzler,  Otto,  German  violoncellist  and  conductor, 
born  Dresden,  Mar.  16,  1834;  died  Graz,  Sept.  6,  1915; 
pupil  of  Schneider,  Otto,  Kummer,  Servais  and  Fetis ; 
'cellist  and  chorus  master  at  numerous  theatres.  He 
directed  the  Briinn  Music  Society  and  Music  School, 
and  numbered  Anton  Bruckner  among  his  pupils.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  and  piano  works  and 
songs,  and  a  volume  of  Musical  Memoirs. 

Kiurina  (Kiurina-Leuer),  Berta,  Austrian  soprano, 
born  in  Linz ;  studied  with  Geiringer  and  Fischhof  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory;  member  of  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  since  1905. 

Kizallu,  a  Babylonian  horn,  usually  made  of  gourd 
or  bone ;  or  a  horn  in  which  the  reed  ends  in  a  gourd, 
on  the  style  of  the  icilongo,  and  the  malakat  of 
Tibet. 

Kjellstrom,  Sven,  Swedish  violinist,  born  Lulea, 
Mar.  30,  1875 ;  Pupil  of  J.  Lindberg  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory, Stockholm,  and  of  Remy  at  Paris;  became 
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KJERULF— KLATTE 


first  violin  with  the  Colonne  Orchestra ;  founded  a  string 
quartet  and  the  Chamber  Music  Society  at  Stockholm, 
and  has  toured  in  Paris  and  London. 

Kjerulf,  Charles,  Danish  composer  and  writer  on 
music  subjects,  born  Copenhagen,,  Mar.  22,  1858;  died 
Helsingor,  Aug.  22,  1919;  composed  operatic  works; 
wrote  on  Niels  W.  Gade. 

Kjerulf,  Halfdan,  Norwegian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Christiania,  Sept.  15,  1815;  died  there,  Aug.  n, 
1868.  He  turned  from  theology  to  music,  studied  in 
Leipzig  with  Richter,  and  then  settled  in  Christiania 
as  a  music  teacher.  His  reputation  as  a  composer  rests 
largely  upon  his  songs,  which  were  popularized  by 
Jenny  Lind,  Nilsson  and  Sontag,  but  he  also  wrote  fine 
piano  music  of  strong  Scandinavian  character.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Grieg,  who  appreciated  the  older  man's 
moral  support. 

Klaas,  Julius,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Bochum,  Feb.  29,  1888.  He  studied  with  Bodo  Wolf, 
and  became  a  piano  teacher  in  Auerbach.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  two  orchestral  suites, 
chamber  music,  piano  sonatas  and  other  piano  music, 
songs  and  a  melodrama. 

Klaass,  Robert,  German  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Kyritz,  Nov.  7,  1866;  died  Berlin,  Dec. 
31,  1925.  His  compositions  include  choruses  and  in- 
structive piano  works ;  he  also  edited  The  Golden  Book 
of  Song  and  other  musical  works. 

Klackel,  Stephan  (also  called  Patan),  Czech  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Berann  about  1753;  died 
Kositz,  Mar.  19,  1788.  He  played  at  a  Viennese  thea- 
tre and  was  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror. He  is  known  to  have  been  a  prolific  composer 
but  his  manuscripts  have  never  been  located. 

Klaes,  Arnold,  German  musicologist  and  teacher, 
born  Minister,  July  I,  1904.  He  studied  with  H.  Erpf, 
Fellerer,  Jode,  Ludwig  Weber  and  W.  Woehl,  is  a 
teacher  of  old  music  and  theory  in  Minister,  and  has 
written  important  musical  treatises. 

Klaffenhorn  (Ger.),  a  horn  of  the  bugle  type,  with 
keys  to  close  or  open  side-holes,  the  forerunner  of 
the  valve  or  cylinder  horn.  The  C  or  B[j  alto  instru- 
ment is  known  as  the  Flilgelhorn  (q.v.). 

Klaf sky,  Anton  Maria,  Austrian  composer  and  mu- 
sic editor,  born  Winden,  Burgenland,  July  8,  1877; 
studied  with  Klatowsky,  Gradener,  and  G.  Adler;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  choral,  piano,  and  orches- 
tral music ;  he  has  also  edited  the  works  of  Mich.  Haydn 
(DTO). 

Klaf  sky  (Lohse-Klafsky),  Katharina,  Hungarian 
dramatic  soprano,  born  St.  Johann,  Sept.  19,  1855 ;  died 
Hamburg,  Sept.  22,  1896.  As  a  child  she  was  a  church 
singer,  then  studied  with  Mme.  Marchesi  at  Vienna, 
and  was  in  the  chorus  of  comic  opera  productions, 
gradually  singing  minor  parts.  She  then  married,  and 
left  the  stage,  but  resumed  her  career  later  in  Leipzig, 
where  she  was  soon  singing  leading  roles,  specializing 


in  Wagnerian  parts.  She  made  successful  European 
tours,  appeared  with  the  German  Opera  in  London,  and 
with  the  Damrosch  Opera  Company  in  New  York 
1895-6. 

Klage,  Karl,  German  music  publisher,  teacher  and 
arranger,  born  Berlin,  May  21,  1788;  died  there,  Oct 
12,  1850.  He  arranged  Haydn's  symphonies  for  piano 
four  hand.  ' 

Klages,  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist,  voice 
teacher,  and  music  critic,  born  Hanover,  Apr.  29,  1862  • 
pupil  of  O.  H.  Lange,  H.  Molck,  and  Ernst  Frank; 
his  compositions  include  operatic  and  choral  works. 

Klahre,  Heinrich,  German  choral  composer,  born 
Heinersdorf,  Saxony,  May  22,  1842;  died  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  Dec.  25,  1891. 

Klaic,  Vjekoslav,  Slavic  composer,  teacher,  writer 
on  music  subjects,  and  conductor,  born  Garcin,  Slavonia, 
July  28,  1849  J  composed  songs  and  choral  works  and 
wrote  a  monograph  on  V.  Lisinski. 

Klais,  Johannes,  German  organ  builder,  born  Liift- 
elberg,  near  Bonn,  Dec.  13,  1852;  died  Bonn,  Apr.  n, 
1925 ;  the  firm  was  later  conducted  by  his  son  Johannes 
Klais,  born  Bonn,  Aug.  3,  1890. 

Klambt,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Schwiebus, 
Mar.  21,  1885.  His  compositions  include  songs  for  the 
lute,  and  he  has  edited  old  guitar  music. 

Klami,  Uuono,  Russian  composer,  born  Virolahti, 
Karelia,  Sept.  20,  1900.  His  works  include  a  Handel 
Suite. 

Klanert,  Karl,  German  composer,  voice  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Thale,  Harz,  Nov.  23,  1873;  studied 
with  Theo.  Forchhammer,  G.  Schreck,  C.  Reinecke, 
and  Oscar  Noe ;  his  compositions  include  choral,  piano, 
and  orchestral  works. 

Klanert,  Paul,  German  composer,  pianist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  conductor,  born  in 
Thale,  Harz,  June  5,  1876 ;  pupil  of  Otto  Reubke  and 
Theodor  Wiehmayer;  his  works  include  choral,  piano, 
and  violin  compositions. 

Klangfarbe  (Ger.),  literally,  sound-color;  quality 
of  tone;  timbre. 

Klarinett,  the  German  name  of  the  organ-stop  called 
clarinet. 

Klarinette  (Ger.),  clarinet. 

Klass,  George,  Polish  violinist  and  music  teacher, 
born  Warsaw,  Apr.  27,  1887;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer 
and  Barcevicz;  became  assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
Munich  Konzertverein  Orchestra,  concertmaster  of  the 
Warsaw  Philharmonic,  and  later  a  violin  teacher  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Klatte,  Wilhelm,  German  conductor,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Bremen,  Feb.  13,  1870;  died  Berlin,  Sept. 
12,  1930.  He  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  then  with  Richard 
Strauss  at  Weimar.  He  conducted  at  various  places, 
was  a  music  critic,  taught  at  Berlin  at  the  Stern  Con- 
servatory, and,  with  Anton  Seidl,  wrote  the  first 
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biographical  sketch  of  Richard  Strauss.  He  also  did 
a  life  of  Franz  Schubert,  and  analyses  of  modern  com- 
positions. 

Klaus,  Joseph,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Seitendorf,  Mar.  27,  1775;  died  there,  Mar.  i,  1834. 
He  was  a  precocious  child  and  grew  up  to  be  a  mu- 
sical authority  in  the  little  town  where  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  business.  He  wrote  an  enormous  amount 
of  music  in  all  forms. 

Klaus,  Victor,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Bernburg,  Nov.  24,  1805 ;  was  famous  as  a  player  of 
Bach's  fugues.  His  compositions  include  symphonies, 
overtures,  songs,  hymns,  and  works  for  organ  and  for 


Klausel  (Ger.),  cadence. 

Klauser,  Julius,  American  teacher,  born  New  York, 
July  5,  1854;  died  Milwaukee,  Apr.  23,  1907.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  Karl,  and  with  Wenzel  in 
Leipzig;  lived  in  Milwaukee  as  a  teacher,  and  wrote 
a  modern  manual  of  harmony. 

Klauser,  Karl,  Swiss  music  teacher  and  editor,  born 
of  Swiss  parents  at  St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  24,  1823 ;  died 
Farmington,  Conn.,  Jan.  9,  1905.  He  studied  in  Ger- 
many, but  was  mostly  self-taught;  went  to  New  York 
in  1850,  thence  to  Farmington  where  he  was  musical  di- 
rector of  Miss  Porter's  School  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  well-known  editor  and  arranger  of  classic  and 
modern  compositions,  and  wrote  books  on  musicians. 

Klauwell,  Adolf,  German  teacher,  born  Langen- 
salza,  Thuringia,  Dec.  31,  1818;  died  Leipzig,  Nov.  21, 
1879;  wrote  some  elementary  classbooks  and  instructive 
pianoforte  pieces. 

Klauwell,  Otto,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Langensalza,  Apr.  7, 
1851;  died  Cologne,  May  12,  1917;  nephew  of  Adolf 
Klauwell ;  pupil  of  Schulpf orta,  Richter  and  Reinecke ; 
became  a  professor  at  Cologne  Conservatory.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works  on  piano  technic,  musical 
theory  and  biography,  and  his  compositions  include  two 
operas,  chamber  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Klavaoline,  an  obsolete  lingual  organ-stop  of  feeble 
tone  invented  by  an  organ  builder  of  Nuremberg.  It 
appears  in  the  specifications  of  several  old  German 
organs. 

Klaviatur  (Ger.),  keyboard. 

Klaviatur-Harfe  (Ger.),  a  piano-harp,  i.e.,  a  harp 
with  a  piano  keyboard,  invented  by  Ignaz  Lutz  of 
Vienna  in  1893.  The  strings  are  plucked  by  plectra  in- 
stead of  being  struck  by  hammers ;  the  tone  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  double-action  harp,  but  capable  of  greater 
volume.  Lutz  also  invented  a  Klaviatur-Zither. 

Klavichord,  see  Clavichord. 

Klavier  (Fr.  clavier;  Ger.  Klaviatur;  It.  tastatwra), 
(i)  a  keyboard;  (2)  a  stringed  instrument  having  a 
keyboard;  (3)  a  name  given  the  clavichord  in  the  i8th 
century.  Klavierinassig,  suitable  for  the  piano; 


Klaviersatz,  a  composition  in  piano  style;  Klavier- 
spieler,  a  pianist. 

Klavier  Harmonium,  a  combination  of  piano  and 
harmonium,  shaped  like  a  small  grand  piano.  The 
mechanism  of  the  harmonium  is  attached  below  or  be- 
hind the  body,  and  controlled  by  five  to  ten  draw- 
stops. 

Klavier  Kontra-Fagott,  a  contra-bassoon  made  of 
metal,  with  a  keyboard  attached  to  the  side.  It  was 
invented  by  Moritz  of  Berlin  in  1856. 

Klavier  Viola,  a  viola  having  a  mechanism  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  Klavier  Violoncello  (q.v.). 

Klavier  Violoncello,  an  instrument  invented  by  Prof, 
de  Vlaminck  of  Brussels  in  1893.  A  keyboard  is  at- 
tached to  a  horizontal  frame,  and  fastened  to  a  'cello ; 
being  above  the  strings,  the  player  can  control  all  stops 
and  double  stops,  the  bow  bringing  out  all  the  effects 
usually  obtainable  on  the  'cello,  while  purity  of  intona- 
tion is  possible  with  mathematical  accuracy  by  the  aid 
of  tangents  actuated  by  the  keys. 

Klebba,  Werner,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Rastenburg,  Oct.  6,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory  with  Klatte  and  Riifer,  is  a  conductor  in 
Berlin  and  his  compositions  include  operettas,  film  mu- 
sic and  salon  music. 

Kleber,  Henry,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Darmstadt,  May  4,  1818 ;  pupil  of  Franz ;  went  to  Amer- 
ica in  1832  and  eight  years  later  became  organist  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Cathedral.  He  founded  the  first  brass  band 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  a  choral  society  in  Pitts- 
burgh. His  compositions  were  chiefly  light  piano  music. 

Kleber,  Leonhard,  German  organist  and  compiler, 
born  Goppingen,  Wiirttemberg,  about  1490;  died 
Pforzheim,  1556.  He  was  organist  at  Pforzheim, 
Baden,  and  is  famous  as  a  writer  and  compiler  of  a 
large  manuscript  collection  of  organ  and  clavier  music 
in  old  tablature  notation,  now  in  the  State  Library, 
Berlin,  containing  116  pieces,  some  with  the  names  of 
the  composers. 

Klebs,  Paul,  German  composer,  teacher,  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Berlin, 
Feb.  n,  1888;  pupil  of  Grabert,  Taubmann,  and 
Egidi ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  orches- 
tral, 'cello  and  choral  works;  he  also  wrote  a  book  on 
music  theory. 

Kleczinsky  (Kletzinsky,  Kletschinsky),  Johann, 
Polish  violinist,  concertmaster  and  composer,  born  in 
Poland  about  1756;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  6,  1828.  He 
played  in  the  Vienna  Court  Chapel  and  composed  duets, 
variations,  a  piano  trio  and  concerto. 

Kleczynski,  Jan,  Polish  pianist,  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Janiewicze,  Wolhynien,  June 
8,  1837;  died  Warsaw,  1895;  studied  with  Marmontel, 
Bazin,  and  Caraf  a  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire ;  composed 
songs;  contributed  studies  on  the  works  of  Chopin. 

Klee,  Bruno  Malte,  son  of  Ludwig  Klee,  German 
organist  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  7,  1870;  or- 
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ganist,  choirmaster  and  conservatory  director  in  Berlin- 
Siidende.     His  compositions  are  chiefly  for  piano. 

Klee,  Eugen,  German  choral  conductor,  born  Kai- 
serslautern,  Dec.  15,  1869;  pupil  of  Daiman,  Berger, 
Brauer,  Mottl,  Thuille  and  Rheinberger.  He  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  conducted  many  German  cho- 
ral societies,  as  also  in  New  York. 

Klee,  Hermann,  German  composer,  contra-bassist 
and  conductor,  born  Rendsburg,  Sept.  8,  1883 ;  studied 
at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory :  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  operatic,  and  orchestral  works. 

Klee,  Ludwig,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Schwerin,  Apr.  13,  1846;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  14,  1920; 
pupil  of  Kullak,  and  taught  in  his  academy  until  he 
founded  a  school  of  his  own  in  1875.  He  wrote  a 
volume  on  the  grace  notes  used  in  classic  piano  music. 

Kleeberg,  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  organist,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Gautsch,  Apr.  12,  1766;  died 
Gera,  June  22,  1811.  His  compositions  include  a  con- 
certo for  piano  and  harp,  a  canon  for  three  voices  with 
chorus  and  piano,  and  other  music. 

Kleeberg,  Clotilde,  French  pianist,  born  Paris,  June 
27,  1866;  died  Brussels,  Feb.  7,  1909;  pupil  of  Mmes. 
Retz  and  Massart  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  made 
a  sensational  debut  when  twelve  at  a  Pasdeloup  Con- 
cert. She  toured  extensively  with  great  success,  and 
was  elected  an  Officier  de  1' Academic.  Her  repertoire 
extended  from  Bach  to  Liszt.  In  1908  she  married  the 
sculptor,  Charles  Samuel. 

Kleefeld,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  conductor, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Mayence, 
Apr.  2,  1868;  studied  with  Hartel,  Radecke  and  Spitta 
in  Berlin,  and  later  conducted  in  several  German  towns 
and  taught  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  School, 
Berlin.  His  compositions  include  operas,  orchestral 
works  and  songs. 

Kleeman,  Balthasar  (Clemann),  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  flourished  about  1680;  wrote  a  book  on  coun- 
terpoint, also  contributed  a  study  on  the  monochord. 

Kleeman,  Fr.  Joseph  Christoph,  German  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Crivitz,  Meck- 
lenburg, composed  vocal  works ;  wrote  a  handbook  of 
the  musical  art. 

Kleemann,  Hans,  German  composer,  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Altona, 
July  29,  1883;  PuPtt  of  Abert;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  piano  and  ensemble  music.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
ballads  of  Loewe. 

Kleemann,  Karl,  German  composer,  music  director 
and  conductor,  born  Rudolstadt,  Sept.  9,  1842;  died 
Gera,  Feb.  18,  1923.  His  works  include  a  symphonic 
fantasia,  a  one-act  opera,  three  symphonies,  a  string 
quartet,  choral  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Kleemeyer,  Hermann,  German  organist,  teacher, 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Luhdorf,  July  31,  1859. 
His  compositions  include  a  choral  book,  hymns  and 
organ  music.  He  wrote  a  treatise  ^on  organ  playing.  . 


Klees,  Gabriele,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Kronstadt,  Dec.  12,  1895.  Her  compositions  include 
ballets,  a  piano  concerto  and  a  sonata. 

Kleffel,  Arno,  German  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  chorus  master,  born  Possneck,  Thuringia. 
Sept.  4,  1840;  died  Nicolassee,  near  Berlin,  July  15, 
1913.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservator}*,  and  with 
Hauptmann.  His  works  include  an  opera,  overtures, 
chamber  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Kleiber,  Erich,  Austrian-German  conductor,  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  5,  1890;  studied  both  in  Vienna  and 
Prague;  since  Oct.  1923,  general  musical  director  of  the 
Berlin  State  Opera. 

Kleiber,  Karl,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Reiserhof,  Dec.  21,  1838;  died  Vienna,  June  15, 
1902.  His  compositions  were  singspiels  and  songs. 

Klein  (Ger.),  small;  minor. 

Klein,  Artur,  Swiss  trumpeter  and  composer,  born 
Zurich,  1867.  His  compositions  include  an  overture, 
dances,  marches  and  trumpet  music. 

Klein,  August,  German  cantor,  singing  teacher, 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Somptar,  Apr.  21, 
1854;  died  Cassel,  Mar.  7,  1919.  His  compositions  in- 
clude liturgies  and  other  church  music,  and  choruses 
with  orchestra. 

Klein,  Bernhard,  German  church  composer,  teacher 
and  music  director,  born  Cologne,  Mar.  6,  1793;  died 
Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1832.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory, and  with  Cherubim,  and  became  music  director  at 
Cologne  Cathedral.  Later  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
taught  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music,  and 
was  music  director  at  the  university.  His  compositions 
include  three  oratorios,  a  cantata,  eight  books  of  psalms, 
hymns,  motets,  and  two  operas. 

Klein,  Bruno  Oscar,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Osnabriick,  Hanover,  June  6,  1858;  died  New 
York,  June  22,  1911.  He  studied  with  his  father;  then 
at  Munich  with  Rheinberger,  Wiillner  and  Baermann. 
He  went  to  America  in  1878,  where  he  travelled  and 
gave  concerts  before  settling  in  New  York  in  1883 
There  he  became  head  of  the  piano  department  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  organist  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  teacher  at  the  National  Conservatory,  and  or- 
ganist at  St.  Ignatius.  His  compositions  show  great 
technical  mastery,  noble  melody,  beautiful  harmony  and 
great  finish.  A  severe  style  is  characteristic  of  his 
sacred  works,  while  his  secular  works  belong  more  to 
the  romantic  tradition  of  Schumann.  His  works  in- 
clude an  opera,  orchestral,  string  and  choral  music  and 
church  music. 

Klein,  Carl  August  von,  composer,  born  in  1794- 
He  was  the  recipient  of  a  congratulatory  letter  from 
Beethoven  in  regard  to  some  of  his  quartets  which  were 
the  object  of  severe  criticism  in  German  papers  of  the 
day.  Seven  of  these  were  published,  together  with  two 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  trio. 
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Klein,  Fritz  Heinrich,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Budapest,  Feb.  2,  1892.  He  studied  with  Schonberg 

A  \  Berg.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  or- 
chestral variations,  chamber  music,  piano  music  and 

songs.  m  m     9 

Klein,  Heinrich,  Moravian  composer,  pianist,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Rudelsdorf,  Schonberg,  1756;  died 
Pressburg,  1830.  He  studied  in  Olmutz.  His  works 
include  masses,  cantatas,  songs,  and  piano  music. 

Klein,  Heinrich,  German  composer  of  male  choruses, 
born  Stommeln,  Cologne,  Feb.  26,  1908.  He  studied 
with  Malers. 

Klein,  Herman,  English  music  critic  and  writer, 
born  Norwich,  July  23,  1856;  died  London,  Mar.  10, 
IQ-U.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia,  and  himself 
a  teacher  of  singing,  and  edited  Garcia's  Hints  on  Sing- 
ing. He  wrote  The  Reign  of  Patii  in  1920,  which  is 
the  official  life  of  that  great  singer  whom  he  had  known 
and  admired,  and  The  Art  of  Bel  Canto,  1924,  which 
is  a  study  in  Patti's  methods. 

Klein,  Hubert,  German  choral  composer,  born  Wur- 
selen,  Apr.  14,  1903.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory. 

Klein,  Johann  Joseph,  German  theorist  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Arnstadt,  Aug.  24,  1740;  died 
Kahla,  near  Jena,  June  25,  1823 ;  wrote  various  works 
on  the  theory  of  music. 

Klein,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  violinist,  and  con- 
ductor, born  in  Vienna,  Nov.  12,  1870;  died  there,  Sept. 
13,  T933;  studied  with  Bruckner,  Hellmesberger,  and 
Vockner  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  operatic,  and  orchestral  works. 

Klein,  Josef,  German  violinist,  concertmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Aachen,  Mar.  7,  1877.  He 
studied  with  Hugo  Heermann  and  was  successively 
violinist  and  concertmaster  in  Schaffhausen,  conserv- 
atory director  in  Diisseldorf,  where  he  founded  the 
Rhein  Trio,  professor  in  Augsburg,  violinist  in  the 
Krefeld  Orchestra  and  in  the  Palm  Garden  Orchestra 
in  Frankfort-on-Main.  His  compositions  include  cham- 
ber music,  violin  music  and  songs. 

Klein,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  at  Cologne  in 
1801;  died  there  in  1862;  brother  of  Bernhard  Klein; 
wrote  songs  to  texts  of  Heinrich  Heine. 

Klein,  Jules,  French  composer,  born  Chaumont,  Feb. 
27,  1845 ;  died  at  Paris  about  1910.  His  compositions 
were  dances,  of  which  his  waltzes  are  the  most  popular. 

Klein,  Karl,  American  violinist  and  concertmaster, 
born  New  York,  Dec.  13,  1884;  son  of  Bruno  Klein; 
pupil  of  Bogner,  Hilf,  Ysaye,  and  Wilhelmj,  and  made 
his  debut  at  London  in  1905.  He  has  appeared  in  Leip- 
zig, Berlin,  Vienna  and  New  York,  toured  with  Calve, 
and  has  been  concertmaster  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Klein,  Manuel,  English  conductor,  born  London, 
1876*;  died  New  York,  1919.  He  studied  in  London, 
and  about  1904  became  musical  director  of  the  New 


York  Hippodrome,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous  plays, 
incidental  music  and  songs. 

Klein,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Diisseldorf,  May  I,  1887.  He  studied  in  Diisseldorf. 
His  compositions  include  stage  music,  a  symphony,  sym- 
phonic poems  and  overtures. 

Klein,  Walter,  Czech-Austrian  composer,  teacher, 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Briinn,  June  23, 
1882;  studied  with  O.  Kitzler,  O.  C.  Posa,  and  Mor- 
purgo ;  his  compositions  include  vocal,  dramatic,  instru- 
mental, and  orchestral  works ;  he  also  wrote  a  harmony 
book. 

Kleine,  Heinrich  Christian  (called  Hein  Kleine), 
Dutch  violinist,  conductor  and  teacher,  born  The  Hague, 
July  28,  1765;  died  Amsterdam,  Aug.  23,  1839.  He 
came  from  a  family  of  musicians,  studied  with  Spohr 
and  settled  in  Amsterdam  where  he  appeared  in  con- 
certs and  conducted. 

Kleine  Nachtmusik,  Eine,  a  serenade  for  two  vio- 
lins, viola,  violoncello  and  double-bass  (Kochel  525), 
composed  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  in  1787,  while 
convalescing  after  a  severe  illness.  It  has  become  a 
favorite  work  on  both  chamber  and  concert  programs. 

Kleiner,  Artur,  Austrian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  20,  1903.  His  works  include  piano  music 
and  songs. 

Kleingedeckt,  a  small-scale  covered  organ-stop. 

Kleinheinz,  Franz  Xaver,  German  composer  and 
music  master,  born  Mindelheim,  Algau,  July  3,  1772; 
died  at  Budapest  about  1832.  He  studied  with 
Albrechtsberger,  arranged  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas 
for  string  quartet,  was  choirmaster  at  Brunn,  and  in  the 
service  of  Count  Brunswick  at  Budapest.  His  works 
include  operas,  a  cantata  and  chamber  music. 

Kleinknecht,  Christian  Ludwig,  German  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Bayreuth,  Aug.  12,  1766; 
died  Anspach,  Mar.  n,  1794.  He  was  violinist  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Margrave  Alexander  at  Anspach.  His 
compositions  include  a  birthday  song  for  Frederick 
William  II  of  Prussia. 

Kleinknecht,  Jacob  Friedrich,  German  flutist,  vio- 
linist, concertmaster  and  court  composer,  born  Ulm, 
June  8,  1722 ;  brother  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Kleinknecht ; 
died  Anspach,  Aug.  4,  1794.  In  1761  he  was  music 
director  at  the  Bayreuth  Court.  His  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music  works. 

Kleinknecht,  Johann  Stephan,  German  flutist,  born 
Ulm,  Sept.  17,  1731;  died  at  Anspach,  about  1803; 
brother  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Kleinknecht.  He  studied 
the  flute  with  his  father,  and  with  Dobbert  and  Gotzel, 
was  a  member  of  the  Bayreuth  Court  Chapel,  and  toured 
Germany  as  a  flutist. 

Kleinknecht,  Johann  Wolfgang,  German  violinist 
and  orchestral  leader,  born  Ulm,  Apr.  17,  1715 ;  died 
Anspach,  Feb.  20,  1786;  pupil  of  his  father,  toured  as  a. 
child  prodigy,  and  was  chamber  musician  at  Stuttgart, 
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Eisenach,  Bayreuth  and  Anspach.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  violinists  and  orchestral  leaders  of  his  time. 

Kleinmichel,  Richard,  German  pianist,  music  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Posen,  Dec.  31,  1846;  died 
Charlottenburg,  Aug.  18,  1901;  he  studied  with  his 
father,  Hermann  Kleinmichel,  and  at  Hamburg  and 
Leipzig,  taught  in  Hamburg,  and  became  music  director 
at  the  Stadttheatre  in  Leipzig,  also  at  Danzig  and 
Magdeburg.  He  married  Clara  Monhaupt,  a  dramatic 
soprano,  at  Leipzig.  His  compositions  include  two 
operas,  two  symphonies,  chamber  music,  piano  music 
and  valuable  piano  studies.  He  has  also  made  sim- 
plified arrangements  of  some  of  Wagner's  piano  scores. 

Kleinpaul,  Alfred,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Altona,  Oct.  28,  1850.  He  studied  with 
Gurlitt  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Kleinprinzipal,  a  term  occasionally  used  to  designate 
the  organ-stop  called  Octave. 

Kleinregal,  a  4  ft.  organ-stop  of  the  Regal  family, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  small  relative  size  of  the 
pipes. 

Kleinschmidt,  Oliver  Henry,  American  composer, 
organist,  pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Corder,  Mo., 
Sept  15,  1881.  He  studied  in  America,  and  became 
an  organ  recitalist  and  teacher  in  the  Middle  West. 

Klemetti,  Heikki,  Finnish  choral  conductor,  writer 
on  music,  and  teacher,  born  Helsingfors,  Feb.  14,  1876; 
is  considered  the  reformer  of  Finnish  choir  music,  for 
twenty-five  years  was  conductor  of  the  Helsinki  Uni- 
versity Chorus,  and  founded  the  Suomen  Laulu  Choir 
in  1900.  His  compositions  include  masses  and  other 
church  music,  and  he  also  wrote  a  work  on  Finnish 
music. 

Klemm,  a  well-known  German  music  publishing  firm 
and  circulating  library  located  at  Leipzig,  founded  by 
Carl  August  Klemm  in  1821.  He  succeeded  Wieck,  the 
father  of  Madame  Schumann,  who  had  had  a  musical 
lending  library  at  the  same  place.  They  were  the  orig- 
inal publishers  ©f  some  of  the  works  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  Abt,  Dotzauer,  Dreyschok,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  Lachner,  Schneider,  Rietz  and 
Marschner. 

Klemm,  Friedrich,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Mar.  29,  1795;  died  Meidling,  Sept.  13,  1854.  He 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
and  his  works  include  masses,  psalms,  overtures,  cham- 
ber music  and  songs. 

Klemm,  Gustav,  American  composer,  conductor, 
writer  on  music  and  music  critic,  born  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1897.  He  studied  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in 
Baltimore,  and  with  Victor  Herbert,  and  his  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  works,  piano  music,  choral  works 
and  songs,  and  he  has  contributed  to  various  American 
musical  periodicals. 

Klemm  (Klemme),  Johann,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Oederan,  near  Zwickau,  Saxony,  before 


]  1600;  died  after  1651.  He  was  a  choir  boy  at  Dresden 
'  and  studied  with  Erbach  at  Augsburg  and  Schiitz  at 
Dresden,  where  he  became  court  organist.  He  deserves 
honorable  mention  in  musical  history  for  having  pub- 
lished several  of  Schtitz's  works,  which  Schiitz  was 
unable  to  publish  at  his  own  expense.  His  works  in- 
clude a  book  of  fugues  in  Italian  tablature  which  was 
first  published  at  Dresden  in  1631. 

Klemm,  Johann  Gottlieb,  see  Clemm,  John. 

Klemm,  Richard,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Dresden  in  1902 ;  pupil  of  Hugo  Becker 
and  P.  Juon;  'cellist  at  the  Staatsoper  in  Berlin.  His 
compositions  include  a  'cello  suite  and  other  'cello  mu- 
sic. 

Klemperer,  Oskar,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Apr.  8,  1877 ;  pupil  of  J.  Klengel, 
Popper,  Jadassohn  and  Koessler.  His  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music  and  tone  poems  for  orchestra. 

Klemperer,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  May  15,  1885.  His  teachers  were  Kwast 
and  Pfitzner.  He  made  his  debut  as  an  operatic  con- 
ductor in  1906,  and  later  conducted  opera  in  Hamburg 
and  Cologne.  He  went  to  America  in  1926,  and  in 
1933  conducted  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. Subsequently  he  was  guest  conductor  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Klenau,  Paul  August  von,  Danish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  ii,  1883.  He  studied 
at  Copenhagen  with  Hilmer  for  violin  and  Mailing  for 
composition,  and  then  was  a  pupil  of  Holir  and  Bruch 
at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and  of  Thuille  in  Munich; 
conducted  at  Freiburg,  and  then  for  six  years  under 
Max  von  Schillings  at  Stuttgart.  Returning  to  Copen- 
hagen, he  founded  and  conducted  the  Copenhagen  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  which  introduced  the  works  of 
many  modern  composers  to  Danish  audiences.  He  is  a 
fine  interpreter  of  Delius's  music,  and  conducted  the 
festival  at  Frankfort  in  honor  of  his  sixtieth  birthday 
in  1924.  As  a  composer  he  has  written  successfully  for 
orchestra,  piano  and  the  stage.  His  works  include  the 
operas :  Sulamith,  Kjartan  und  Gudrun,  Michael  Kohl- 
hass  and  Die  Ldsterschule  ;  a  ballet,  Klein  Idas  Blumen; 
three  symphonies,  Inferno,  and  Bank  Holiday,  for  or- 
chestra ;  and  choral,  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Klengel,  C.  August  Alexander,  German  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Jan.  27,  1783; 
died  there,  Nov.  22,  1852 ;  pupil  of  Milchmayer,  inven- 
tor of  a  piano  which  could  produce  fifty  different  quali- 
ties of  tone ;  later  he  studied  with  Clementi,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Russia.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  he  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  Fetis,  who  was  much  interested 
in  his  canons.  Klengel  was  a  remarkable  composer  in 
the  strict  contrapuntal  forms,  and  his  works  include 
forty-eight  canons  and  fugues,  intended  to  show  how 
Bach  would  have  written  the  Well  Tempered 
chord  had  he  lived  in  Klengel's  day. 
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KLENGEL,  JULIUS— KLINCKERFUSS 


Klengel,  Julius,  German  violoncellist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Sept.  24,   1859;  died  Oct.  23, 

1933-  He  came  f rom  a  musical  family»  and  his  father 
was  a  fine  amateur  player.  He  studied  the  violoncello 
with  £mile  Hegar,  and  theory  and  composition  with 
Tadassohn,  became  a  member  of  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra when  fifteen,  and  principal  'cellist  there  in  1881, 
retaining  the  position  until  his  resignation  in  1924.  He 
was  also  a  teacher  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  has 
been  made  a  Royal  Professor.  His  career  as  a  soloist 
began  in  1875,  and  he  has  since  played  many  times  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  alone,  and  at  other 
times  as  'cellist  of  the  Gewandhaus  Quartet.  When 
he  retired  from  the  orchestra  after  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice, he  was  feted  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  ranks  very 
high  as  a  'cello  virtuoso,  both  musically  and  technically, 
and  achieves  his  effects  by  subtlety  of  accent  and 
emphasis  rather  than  by  contrasts  and  emotional  cli- 
maxes. He  is  also  a  fine  teacher,  and  has  numbered 
among  his  pupils  such  celebrities  as  Mme.  Guggia  and 
Paul  Griimmer.  His  compositions  include  numerous 
works  for  the  'cello,  and  some  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Klengel,  Paul,  German  pianist,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  May  13,  1854;  died  Apr.  24,  1935. 
He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Julius  Klengel  and  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  University  and  Conservatory.  From 
1881  to  1886  he  conducted  the  Leipzig  Euterpe  Con- 
certs, and  from  1887  to  1891  went  to  Stuttgart  as 
second  court  director.  On  his  return  to  Leipzig,  he 
conducted  the  Arion  and  Singakademie  Choral  Societies. 
In  1898  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Liederkranz,  but  returned  to  Leipzig  in 
1902.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Professor  in  1908.  His 
compositions  include  music  for  violin,  viola,  'cello  and 
piano,  and  choruses  and  songs. 

Klenovsky,  Paul,  see  Wood,  Henry  Joseph. 

Klenowski,  Nikolai  Semenowitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  at  Odessa  in  1857 ;  pupil  of 
Hrimaly  and  Tschaikowsky.  He  assisted  Rubinstein 
in  the  production  of  Tschaikowsky's  Eugen  Onegin.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned  national  mu- 
sic and  was  associated  with  Melgounov  in  collecting  and 
harmonizing  Russian  folk  songs. 

Klenze,  Irene  von,  igth  century  German  composer. 
Many  of  her  songs  were  published  in  Berlin. 

Kleoneides,  see  Cleonides. 

Klerk,  Josef  de,  Belgian  singer,  composer,  concert- 
master,  writer  on  music  and  teacher,  born  Merxem, 
Antwerp,  Jan.  8,  1885  J  studied  in  Antwerp.  His  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  stage  music,  cantatas,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Klerr,  Johann  Baptist,  Austrian  composer,  born 
at  Baden  in  1830;  died  there,  Sept.  27,  1875.  He  was 
musical  director  at  a  number  of  theatres  in  different 
cities  and  his  works  include  a  romantic  opera,  oper- 
ettas and  other  stage  music. 
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F.,  1 8th  century  German  composer,  born  in 
Silesia.  He  lived  in  Breslau  and  his  compositions  in- 
clude a  violin  concerto  with  accompaniment  and  a  viola 
concerto  with  orchestra,  both  published  in  1786. 

Kletsch,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Munich, 
June  13,  1908;  his  compositions  include  serious  and 
salon  music. 

Kletzinsky,  Adele,  Polish  violin,  piano  and  song 
composer. 

Kletzinsky,  Johann,  see  Klecsinsky,  Johann. 

Kletzki,  Paul,  Polish  composer,  born  Lodz,  Mar. 
21,  1900;  studied  with  J.  v.  Wertheim,  Miynarski,  and 
F.  E.  Koch ;  his  compositions  include  orchestral,  vocal, 
piano,  violin,  and  ensemble  works. 

Kleven,  Arvid,  Norwegian  composer  and  flutist,  born 
Drontheim,  Nov.  29,-  1899;  died  1930;  studied  with 
Gustav  Lange ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental and  orchestral  works. 

Klicka,  Josef,  Czech  organist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Klattau,  Bohemia,  Dec.  15,  1855;  died  Prague, 
Mar.  28,  1937;  pupil  of  Skuhersky.  He  was  assistant 
conductor  at  the'  Czech  Theatre,  conductor  of  the 
Hlahol  Choral  Society  and  professor  of  organ  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  many  choral  and  organ  works,  several  notable 
cantatas  and  also  some  humorous  choruses.  One  of 
his  organ  works  appears  in  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
contemporary  organ  masters,  published  in  Paris. 

Kliebert,  Karl,  Bohemian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Prague  in  1849;  died  at  Wiirzburg  in  1907; 
pupil  of  Rheinberger  and  Wiillner,  conducted  at  Augs- 
burg, and  directed  the  Wiirzburg  Music  School.  His 
compositions  include  an  overture,  organ  and  piano  mu- 
sic, and  songs. 

Kliewe,  Gerhard,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
Luckow,  Oct.  6,  1888.  He  is  solo  violist  in  the  Breslau 
Opera  and  his  compositions  include  organ  music,  songs 
and  arrangements  of  classical  works  for  the  viola. 

Kliment,  Johann,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Vienna  about  1813;  died  there,  in  1895.  He  studied 
with  his  brother,  Jacob  Kliment,  and  in  1868  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  J.  Kratschmann  at  Vienna.  He  made 
excellent  instruments,  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his 
son,  Johann  Kliment,  Jr. 

Klimoff,  Dmitri  Dmitrievitsch,  Russian  pianist, 
teacher,  and  conductor,  born  at  Kazan  in  1850 ;  studied 
at  St.  Petersburg  with  Leschetizky ;  became  teacher  at 
the  conservatory  there,  and  later  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Music  School  in  Odessa. 

Klimoff,  Michael  Georgievitsch,  Russian  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Moscow, 
Oct.  22,  1881;  died  Feb.  20,  1937;  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Tcherepnin;  wrote  on  music  pedagogy; 
also  edited  old  sacred  choral  works. 

Klinckerfuss,  Johanna,  German  pianist,  born  Ham- 
burg, Mar.  22,  1855;  died  Ludwigsburg,  Dec.  12,  1924; 


KLIXDWORTH— KLOED 


daughter  of  the  conductor,  Heinrich  Schultz;  studied 
with  Moritz,  Beer,  and  Liszt. 

Klindworth,  Karl,  German  pianist,  violinist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Hanover,  Sept.  25,  1830;  died 
Stolpe,  near  Potsdam,  Aug.  1916.  A  self-taught  and 
precocious  pianist,  he  turned  to  the  violin,  desiring  to 
study  with  Spohr,  but  unable  from  scarcity  of  money 
to  do  so.  He  conducted  a  travelling  opera  troupe  when 
seventeen,  taught  at  Hanover,  met  Liszt  on  a  piano 
tour,  studied  at  Weimar  for  two  years,  and  in  1854 
went  to  London.  Wagner  heard  him  and  became  his 
friend.  Later  he  taught  at  Moscow  at  the  Imperial 
Conservatory,  and  then  settled  in  Berlin  in  1881,  where 
he  conducted  the  Wagnerverein  concerts  for  ten  years 
and,  with  Joachim  and  Wiillner,  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs. With  some  co-operation  from  Von  Biilow  he 
opened  a  School  of  Piano  Playing,  later  united  with  the 
Scharwenka  Conservatory.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  finishing  teachers.  His  arrangements  of  Wag- 
ner's music  dramas,  Schubert's  C-major  Symphony  for 
two  pianos,  and  Tschaikowsky's  Francesco,  da  Rimini, 
are  justly  famous.  He  also  made  a  revised  edition  of 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  reorchestrated  Chopin's  F  Minor 
Concerto,  and  made  a  complete  revised  edition  of  Cho- 
pin's compositions.  His  original  compositions  were  for 
the  piano. 

Kling,  Henri,  French  composer,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1842;  died  Geneva,  May  2,  1918; 
author  of  a  method  for  drum,  and  a  treatise  on  instru- 
mentation. 

Klingberg,  Friedl,  German  composer,  born  Winter- 
thur,  Dec.  i,  1899;  died  Sirlan,  Silesia,  Apr.  2,,  1888; 
studied  at  the  Zurich  Conservatory  and  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  His  compositions 
include  piano  music  and  numerous  songs  and  choruses. 

Klingemann,  Karl,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  choral  conductor,  born  London,  Nov.  29, 
1859;  son  of  Karl  Klingemann,  the  friend  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  edited  the  songs  of  his  father,  also  published  the 
correspondence  between  his  father  and  Mendelssohn. 

Klingenberg,  AIL,  Norwegian  pianist,  born  Trond- 
hjem,  Sept.  8,  1867.  He  studied  under  Erika  Nissen  at 
Christiania  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule ;  after  making 
his  debut  in  1896  at  Christiania  he  came  to  America  in 
1903  and  later  became  director  of  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Klingenberg,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  com- 
poser, cantor  and  director,  born  Sulau,  Silesia,  June  6, 
1809;  died  Gorlitz,  Apr.  2,  1888;  he  wrote  a  symphony, 
overtures,  part  songs  and  vocal  church  music. 

Klingenberg,  Johann,  German  violoncellist  and  mu- 
sicologist, born  Gorlitz,  Aug.  28,  1852;  died  on  the 
Langkbfel  in  July  1905.  He  studied  under  F.  Griitz- 
macher  and  played  in  the  Brunswick  Court  Orchestra. 

Klingende  Stimmen  (Ger,),  the  sounding  stops  of 
the  organ  and  harmonium,  opposite  of  the  mechanical 
registers. 


Klingenfeld,  Emma,  German  translator  of  foreign 
opera  texts,  born  Nuremberg;  May  21,  1846. 

Klingenstein,  Bernhard,  priest,  composer  and  choir- 
master; born  in  1545;  died  at  Augsburg  in  1614;  his 
duties  were  at  Augsburg  Cathedral;  he  wrote  sacred 
music. 

Klingler,  Karl,  German  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Strassburg,  Dec.  7,  1879;  pupil  of 
Heinrich  Schuster,  Joachim,  Max  Bruch,  and  Robert 
Kahn.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  instru- 
mental, orchestral,  and  chamber  music;  he  wrote  on 
violin  technic  and  in  1906  was  a  member  of  the  Joachim 
String  Quartet. 

Klingler  Quartet,  German  string  quartet  founded 
at  Berlin  in  1906.  The  original  members  were  Karl 
Klingler,  first  violin;  Joseph  Rywkine,  second  violin; 
Fridolin  Klingler,  viola;  and  Arthur  Williams,  violon- 
cello. This  quartet,  whose  programs  are  mostly  of  a 
classical  nature,  has  toured  extensively  throughout 
Europe. 

Klingner,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  critic,  born 
Zwickau,  Feb.  3,  1902.  He  studied  in  Frankfort  and 
has  been  a  conductor  in  Berlin  as  well  as  a  music 
critic.  His  compositions  include  theater  music,  cham- 
ber music  (including  a  sonata  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano) 
and  songs. 

Klingohr,  Joseph'  Wilhelm,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Tropplowitz,  Silesia,  Sept.  u,  1/83; 
died  Jan.  16,  1814.  He  was  a  friend  of  Weber  and 
wrote  piano  sonatas,  church  music  and  four-part  songs. 

Klingsor,  character  in  Wagner's  sacred  music  drama. 
Parsifalj  sung  by  a  baritone.  Klingsor  is  a  magician 
who  because  of  his  impurity  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  has  consequently  sworn 
vengeance.  To  this  end  he  has  implanted  seductive 
gardens  and  maidens  in  a  deserted  place  where  the 
weaker  knights  fall  victim  to  this  enchantment. 

Klingsor,  Tristan,  French  composer  and  critic,  born 
La  Chapell,  Aug.  8,  1874.  He  was  self-taught  in  music, 
has  been  a  critic  in  Paris  and  has  composed  chamber 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Klinkott,  Johann,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Altgolssen,  July  5,  1861 ;  among  his  works  are 
sacred  and  secular  choruses  and  organ  pieces. 

Klitzch,  Karl  Emmanuel  (pen  name  Emanuel 
Kronach),  German  composer,  cantor,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Schonhaide,  Saxony,  Oct.  30,  1812;  died 
Zwickau,  Mar.  5,  1889.  A  self-taught  musician,  he 
wrote  an  opera  and  vocal  music. 

Klob,  Karl  Maria,  Austrian  writer  on  music,  born 
Olmutz,  May  18,  1873;  he  has  published:  The  German 
Comic  Opera  and  The  Opera  from  Gluck  to  Wagner. 

Kloed,  Wilhelm  Cappele,  Norwegian  tenor,  com- 
poser and  author  of  a  book  on  singing ;  born  Christiania, 
July  26,  1855;  among  his  compositions  are  pieces  for 
violin  and  for  piano. 
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KLOEKNER— KLOTZ 


Kloekner,  Eduard,  contemporary  Hungarian  music 
ublisher.    His  firm,  founded  in  Budapest  in  1893,  was 
token  over  by  Richard  Birnbach  of  Berlin  in  1929. 

Kloffel,  Arno,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
at  Possneck  in  1840.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hauptmann, 
and  held  various  positions  as  musical  director  in  Riga, 
Augsburg  and  Berlin,  later  becoming  a  professor  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory.  He  wrote  an  opera,  overtures, 
incidental  music  and  songs. 

Kloffler  (Klofler),  Johann  Friedrich,  late  i8th  cen- 
tury German  flutist  and  composer;  died  Steinfurt 
Castle,  near  Miinster,  in  1792 ;  he  wrote  a  program  piece 
called  'The  Battle,  produced  in  London  and  Berlin,  and 
also  symphonies  and  music  for  the  flute. 

Klong  Khek,  a  Siamese  drum  with  a  cylindrical 
shell.  The  heads  are  held  in  place  by  hoops  laced  to- 
gether. 

Klong  Pong  Ping,  a  Siamese  hand  drum  with  a 
shell  shaped  like  an  hourglass. 

Klong  Ta  Roti  Pote,  a  small  Siamese  drum  sup- 
ported in  a  frame. 

Klong  Yai,  Siamese  drums  used  in  sets  of  three,  vary- 
ing in  size. 

Klopper,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Augsburg,  July  29,  1889 ;  died  Hausstein,  Deggendorf , 
Feb.  15,  1929.  He  studied  in  Augsburg  and  Munich; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  choral,  in- 
strumental and  ensemble  works. 

Klopstock,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  German  poet,  born 
Quedlinburg,  July  2,  1724;  died  Hamburg,  Mar.  14, 
1803.  His  writings  were  set  to  music  by  Gluck,  Bee- 
thoven, Schubert  and  Richard  Strauss. 

Klose,  Amelie,  German  pianist,  born  Karlsruhe, 
Nov.  13,  1867;  pupil  of  Raymond,  Kalliwoda,  Reuss, 
and  Schalk. 

Klose,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Karls- 
ruhe, Nov.  29,  1862 ;  pupil  of  Lachner,  Rudhardt  and 
Bruckner.  He  spent  a  number  of  years  teaching  in  va- 
rious cities,  including  Geneva  and  Munich ;  later  he  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  composition.  His  works,  which 
follow  the  lead  of  Berlioz,  Wagner  and  Liszt,  are  mostly 
orchestral  and  choral  compositions  in  the  larger  forms. 

Klose,  F.  J.,  English  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
London  in  1790 ;  died  there,  Mar.  8,  1830.  He  played 
in  several  London  orchestras  and  wrote  ballets  and  piano 


music. 


Klose,  Hyacinthe  Eleonore,  French  clarinettist 
and  composer,  born  Corfu,  Oct.  n,  1808;  died  Paris, 
Aug.  29,  1880;  pupil  of  Berr  and  later  professor  of 
clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  improved  the 
fingering  of  the  clarinet  by  applying  Bohm's  system  of 
ring-keys,  and  was  the  author  of  a  famous  clarinet 
method,  pieces  for  clarinet  and  marches  for  military 
band. 

Klose,  Othmar,  Austrian  concert  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  13,  1889;  he  studied 
under  Leschetizky  and  has  written  operettas  and  songs. 


Kloss,  Erich,  German  writer,  born  Gorlitz,  Feb.  19, 
1863;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  i,  1910.  After  studying  the- 
ology and  philology  at  Halle  University,  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  writing  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Kloss,  Erich,  German  pianist  and  conductor,  born 
Schleiz,  Feb.  24,  1898.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory and  with  Frau  Hirzel-Langenhan  and  K. 
Pottgiesser  and  has  conducted  in  Bad  Heiden,  Berch- 
tesgaden  and  Munich. 

Kloss,  Josef  Ferdinand,  Moravian  organist  and 
church  composer,  born  Bernsdorf,  Feb.  10,  1807. 
Entirely  self-taught,  he  became  organist  in  an  impor- 
tant church  in  Vienna  and  founded  a  choral  society. 
He  was  also  organist  at  the  university  and  wrote  much 
church  music. 

Kloss,  Karl,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Morungen,  near  Eisleben,  Feb.  8,  1792 ;  died  Riga,  Apr. 
26,  1853.  He  played  in  Elbing  and  Danzig  and  com- 
posed organ  and  piano  pieces. 

Kloth,  Georg,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Liibeck,  Feb.  24,  1873.  He  studied  under  K.  Stiehl  and 
at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory  and  has  composed  large 
choral  works  with  orchestra  and  choruses. 

Klotz,  a  family  of  German  violin  makers  at  Mitten- 
wald  from  the  I7th  to  the  igth  centuries.    The  founder 
of  the  family  was  Matthias  Klotz,  born  at  Mittenwald 
in  1656;  died  there  in  1743.    He  was  reputedly  a  pupil 
of  Stainer,  and  built  instruments  of  merit  and  grace. 
His  son,  Sebastian  Klotz,  the  first,  born  at  Mittenwald 
in  1696 ;  died  there  in  1767,  was  one  of  the  finest  makers 
of  the  family.  Another  son  of  Matthias,  Georg  Klotz, 
born  in  1687;  died  *n  I737>  was  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  woods,  but  made  worthy  instruments  on  which 
he  used  yellowish-brown   or   reddish-brown   varnish. 
Johann  Karl  Klotz,  born  in  1709;  died  in  1790,  was 
the  third  son  of  Matthias  Klotz ;  his  instruments  were 
modelled  after  those  of  Amati,  and  finished  in  a  dark 
brown  varnish.    Egidius  Klotz,  the  second,  born  in 
1733;  died  in  1805,  was  the  son  of  Sebastian  Klotz, 
the  first ;  his  violins  were  made  on  the  Stainer  model ; 
while  Matthias  Klotz,  the  second,  born  in  1718;  died 
in  1770,  the  son  of  George  Klotz,  made  instruments 
which  were  unfortunately  marred  by  bad  varnish.    Se- 
bastian Klotz,  the  second,  born  in  1762;  died  in  1825, 
was  the  son  of  Egidius  Klotz,  the  second.    His  work  was 
excellent,  carrying  on  the  fine  traditions  of  both  his 
father  and  his  grandfather.    Other  violin  makers  of  the 
same  name,  but  not  of  the  Matthias  Klotz  family,  in- 
cluded Egidius  Klotz,  the  first,  born  in  1675;  died  in 
1711.    He  probably  studied  with  Stainer,  and  produced 
some  splendid  work.    Joseph  Klotz,  born  in  1790;  died 
in  1830,  made  creditable  violins ;  Georg  Klotz,  the  sec- 
ond, born  in  1723;  died  in  1797,  was  one  of  the  best 
makers  to  bear  this  name.    His  instruments  show  the 
influence  of  Stainer,  have  an  attractive,  hollowed-out 
scroll,  and  a  good  tone.    Joseph  Thomas  Klotz,  born 
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at  Mittenwald  in  1743 ;  died  there  in  1800,  son  of  Sebas- 
tian Klotz.  He  worked  at  Mittenwald,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  makers  to  bear  his  name.  He  made  excellent 
instruments  of  graceful  shape,  and  did  not  have  his 
arching  too  high.  The  varnish  runs  from  brown  red  to 
light  yellow;  Ferdinand  Klotz,  born  at  Mittenwald 
about  1744;  died  there,  1800;  he  made  excellent  instru- 
ments of  fine  workmanship. 

Kluck,  Hubert,  German  opera  singer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Aachen,  Nov.  12,  1872;  he  has  also 
written  a  treatise  on  the  voice. 

Kluck,  Josef,  German  teacher,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Aachen,  Oct.  3,  1896;  he  has  com- 
posed male  choruses,  including  some  with  orchestra. 

Kluge,  Albert,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Deutschneudorf,  Dec.  6,  1864;  pupil  of 
Rischbieter,  Draeseke,  Krantz,  and  Hagen ;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  choral,  operatic  and  en- 
semble works. 

Kluge,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  at  Dresden  in 
1880 ;  pupil  of  O.  Urbach.  He  has  composed  choruses, 
including  some  with  orchestra,  a  terzet,  a  duet  and  some 
three  hundred  songs. 

Kluge,  Karl,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Pieschen,  Feb.  28,  1889;  he  has  written  choruses  and 
songs. 

Klughardt,  August  Friedrich  Martin,  German  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Kothen,  Nov.  30,  1847; 
died  Dresden,  Aug.  3,  1902;  pupil  of  Blassman  and 
Reichel.  He  was  chorus  master  at  Posen,  Ltibeck  and 
Weimar  theaters,  also  music  director  at  the  courts  of 
Neustrelitz  and  Dessau.  He  was  influenced  in  com- 
position by  Liszt,  but  he  stopped  short  of  many  of  the 
extremes  to  which  that  master's  followers  have  gone. 
He  wrote  overtures,  symphonies,  oratorios  and  chamber 
music. 

Klui,  a  Siamese  vertical  flute. 

Klussmann,  Ernst  Gernot,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  21,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Felix 
Woyrsch;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works. 

Knabe,  August,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Osterwieck  (Harz),  Nov.  22, 
1847  J  pupil  of  Haupt,  Loeschhorn  and  Ferdinand  Sie- 
ber;  his  compositions  include  choral  and  instrumental 
works. 

Knabe,  William,  German  piano  manufacturer,  born 
at  Kreuzburg,  near  Oppeln,  Prussia,  in  1797;  died  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1864.  He  went  into  business  in 
1839  with  Henry  Graehle.  In  1854  he  purchased  the 
latter's  interests  and  brought  his  relatives,  Ernst  and 
William,  and  a  son-in-law,  Charles  Keidel,  into  the 
firm. 

Knabenchor  (Ger.),  chorus  of  boys,  boy  choir. 

Knap,  Armin,  German  composer,  born  Neu- 
Schleichach,  Feb.  19,  1881;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  instrumental  and  dramatic  works. 


J  Knape,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Jan.  14, 
I  1906.  He  has  written  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem! 
I  chamber  music,  a  piano  sonatina,  piano  pieces,  violin 
|  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Knapp,  William,  English  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, born  in  1698;  died  in  1768. 

Knappe,  Franz,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Dessau,  Apr.  12,  1848;  died  at  Solingen  in  Aug! 
1888.  He  was  a  'cellist  in  Diisseldorf  and  music  di- 
rector in  Solingen ;  his  compositions  include  operas, 
operettas,  overtures,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Knappe,  Heinrich,  German  conductor,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Bamberg,  Sept.  28,  1887;  he  has  written  a 
life  of  Frans  Klose. 

Knappertsbusch,  Hans,  German  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Elberfeld,  Mar.  12,  1888;  pupil  of  Stein- 
bach  and  Lohse.  In  1922  he  succeeded  Bruno  Walter 
as  general  music  director  in  Munich. 

Knapstein,  Heinrich,  German  conductor,  born 
Cologne,  July  15,  1887;  Pupil  of  Strasser,  Uzielli  and 
Max  Reger;  from  1921  to  1925  he  was  municipal  music 
director  in  Trier. 

Knapton,  Philip,  English  composer  and  assistant 
conductor,  born  at  York  in  1788;  died  there,  June  20, 
1833.  He  wrote  several  overtures  and  piano  concertos. 

Knayer,  Christian,  German  composer,  piano  teacher 
and  critic,  born  Berkheim,  near  Esslingen  (Wurttem- 
berg),  May  29,  1876;  died  Aug.  20,  1932.  He  studied 
in  Stuttgart  and  Florence  and  composed  instructive 
works  for  piano. 

Knayer,  Lydia,  German  singing  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Schorndorf,  Mar.  15,  1888;  wife  of  Christian 
Knayer ;  she  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  voice. 

Knecht,  Joseph,  Austrian  conductor  and  music 
teacher,  born  Czernowitz,  Bukowina,  Sept.  25,  1869. 
He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  played  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  concertmaster  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Orchestra  and  became 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

Knecht,  Justin  Heinrich,  German  organist,  com- 
poser and  theorist,  born  Biberach,  Swabia,  Sept.  30, 
1752;  died  there  Dec.  i,  1817.  He  rivalled  Abbe 
Vogler  in  organ  playing  and  surpassed  him  as  a  com- 
poser and  theorist.  As  a  harmonist  he  taught  chord- 
building  by  thirds  up  to  chords  of  the  eleventh  on 
all  degrees  of  the  scale.  He  wrote  many  works  on 
theoretical  subjects  and  composed  a  symphony  to  the 
program  of  which  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  is 
identical. 

Knee-stop,  a  lever  controlled  by  the  knees,  used  on 
the  harmonium  or  cabinet-organ.  It  is  used  to  con- 
trol the  supply  of  wind,  and  to  draw  out  all  the  stops ;  in 
the  latter  case  two  levers  are  required. 

Kneifinstrument   (Ger.),   any  stringed  instrument 
which  is  sounded  by  plucking  the  strings  either  with  a 
plectrum  or  with  the  fingers. 
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Kneip,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
torn  Beningen  (Lorraine),  Apr.  3,  1905;  pupil  of 
Michalek,  Abendroth,  Epstein  and  Hermann  Unger. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  dramatic,  instrumental 
and  ensemble  works. 

Kneisel,  Frank,  American  violinist,  born  Boston, 
May  17,  I9°7*  son  °*  Franz  Kneisel.  He  studied 
under  his  distinguished  father  and  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York.  After  recitals  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  he  made  his  New  York  debut 
in  1930,  subsequently  acquiring  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher. 

Kneisel,  Franz,  German  violinist,  born  Bucharest, 
Roumania,  of  German  parents,  Jan.  26,  1865;  died 
New  York,  Mar.  26,  1926.  He  studied  with  Griin 
and  Hellmesberger  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  having 
previously  won  the  first  prize  for  violin-playing  at  the 
Bucharest  Conservatory  before  he  was  fifteen.  He 
then  became  concertmaster  of  the  Hofburg  orchestra, 
and  of  Bilse's  orchestra,  at  Berlin.  In  1885  he  went  to 
Boston  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  succeeding  Bernhard  Listemann;  his  solo 
debut  in  Boston  was  made  in  the  Beethoven  Concerto. 
In  1886  he  organized  the  internationally  famous  Kneisel 
Quartet  (q.v.)  ;  this  organization  played  for  many 
years  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
made  triumphal  tours  of  Europe.  Kneisel  was  equally 
at  home  in  performing  classic  or  romantic  violin  music, 
but  excelled  in  ensemble  playing.  Among  other  activi- 
ties he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  in  1893,  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  New  York,  and  conducted  at  the  Worcester 
Festival. 

Kneisel,  Marianne,  American  violinist,  born  Bos- 
ton, Mar.  10,  1899;  daughter  of  Franz  Kneisel.  A 
pupil  of  her  father,  she  made  her  debut  in  1926,  and 
later  organized  the  Marianne  Kneisel  String  Quartet. 

Kneisel  Quartet,  one  of  the  greatest  quartets  in  the 
history  of  music,  founded  by  Franz  Kneisel  in  1886 
(q.v.).  The  quartet  achieved  a  reputation  throughout 
the  entire  civilized  world  for  surpassing  performances 
of  chamber  music  by  the  great  masters.  The  original 
members  were  Franz  Kneisel,  E.  Fiedler,  Louis  Sve- 
censki  and  Fritz  Giese;  Kneisel  was  its  leader  for 
thirty-one  years.  At  various  times  changes  took  place 
in  the  membership,  new  members  including  Karl  On- 
dricek,  Anton  Hekking,  Alwin  Schroeder  and  Willem 
Willeke.  The  quartet  disbanded  in  1917. 

Knell,  a  solemn  tolling  or  ringing  of  a  church  bell, 
either  as  denoting  death  or  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
the  dead  at  the  time  of  a  funeral. 

Knepler,  Paul,  Austrian  composer  and  librettist, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  29,  1879 ;  among  his  works  are  oper- 
ettas and  a  singspiel,  and  he  has  edited  Millocker's 
Gasparone. 

Knetsch,  Berthold,  Bohemian  musicologist,  born 
Zedlitz,  Mar.  15,  1855.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig 


Conservatory  and  taught  in  Stettin,  where  he  became 
a  director  of  the  Conservatory  in  1891.  He  also  had 
his  own  school,  and  established  the  "Collegium  Musi- 
cum"  in  Berlin.  His  writings  are  important. 

Knettel,  Josef,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Diisseldorf,  Aug.  22,  1875;  P^P*1  a*  the 
Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort.  His  compositions  in- 
clude large  choral  works  with  orchestra,  male  choruses, 
songs  and  chamber  music. 

Kniegeige  (Ger.),  viola  da  gamba. 

Knieguitarre  (Ger.),  guitarre  d'amour. 

Kniepkamp,  Wilhelm,  German  teacher,  choral  con- 
ductor, editor  and  composer,  born  Wustenhof,  Elber- 
feld,  June  20,  1859;  died  Elberfeld,  Nov.  5,  1926;  he 
taught  there,  founded  a  church  choral  society  and  com- 
posed and  edited  hymns. 

Kniese,  Julius,  German  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Roda,  near  Jena,  Dec.  21,  1848;  died 
Dresden,  Apr.  22,  1905;  pupil  of  Stade,  Brendel  and 
Riedel.  After  1882  he  was  chorus  master  for  the  Bay- 
reuth  Festivals.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a  sym- 
phonic poem  and  songs. 

Knigge,  Adolf,  German  writer,  born  Bredenbeck, 
Oct.  1 6,  1752 ;  died  Bremen,  May  6,  1796;  he  translated 
opera  texts  into  German,  notably  the  text  of  Mozart's 
Figaro. 

Knight,  Joseph  Philip,  English  song  composer,  born 
Bradford-on-Avon,  July  26,  1812;  died  Great  Yar- 
mouth, June  I,  1887;  pupil  of  Corfe.  During  his  so- 
journ in  the  United  States  (1839-41)  his  song  Rocked 
in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  was  sung  with  great  success 
by  John  Braham.  His  songs  number  about  two  hun- 
dred, all  more  or  less  popular  in  their  day. 

Knight  (Knighte,  Knyght),  Thomas,  i6th  century 
English  composer  and  organist  at  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Knilling,  Josef  Mathias,  German  violin  maker,  born 
at  Mittenwald  in  1767;  died  there  in  1838;  son  of 
Anton  Knilling.  Working  on  the  Stradivarius  model, 
he  made  good  instruments  influenced  by  both  the 
Italian  and  French  traditions.  His  brother,  Johann 
Knilling  (born  at  Mittenwald  about  1763 ;  died  there 
in  1840),  also  was  a  good  maker,  using  a  model  but 
slightly  arched. 

Knipper,  Lyof  Constantovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Tiflis,  Dec.  16,  1898;  nephew  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theater  actress,  Olga  Knipper-Tchekova.  After 
beginning  his  musical  education  in  Russia  he  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  studied  under  Philip  Jarnach.  He 
served  in  the  Soviet  army  in  the  Far  East,  and  later 
went  to  Moscow,  where  his  first  compositions  were 
given  in  1924.  He  is  extremely  radical,  and  his  works 
when  heard  have  usually  given  rise  to  quarrel  and 
debate.  His  musical  influences  are  Stravinsky,  Hinde- 
mith  and  Schonberg,  and  his  works  have  more  intel- 
lectuality than  inspiration.  His  orchestral  colorings 
have  some  interest  but  harmonically  they  are  filled  with 
exaggerations  and  fantastic  tonal  combinations.  The 
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Russians  consider  him  a  promising  composer.  Sto- 
kowski  played  his  Legend  of  a  Plaster  God  with  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony.  He  has  written  operas,  a 
ballet,  orchestral  works  and  chamber  music. 

Knitl,  Joseph,  late  i8th  century  German  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Mittenwald.  His  instruments 
are  similar  to  the  Klotz  model  and  are  frequently  mis- 
taken for  those  of  that  maker. 

Knittl,  Karl,  Bohemian  organist,  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Polna,  Oct.  4,  1853;  died  Prague,  Mar. 
17,  1907;  pupil  of  Skuhersky,  Pivoda  and  Smetana. 
He  was  administrative  director  of  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory under  Dvorak,  on  whose  death  he  became 
director.  As  conductor  of  the  Hlahol  choral  society 
he  produced  the  great  choral  works  of  Berlioz,  Liszt 
and  Dvorak. 

Knitzer,  Joseph,  American  violinist,  born  at  New 
York  in  Oct.,  1913.  He  started  to  play  the  violin  at 
the  age  of  seven,  studied  with  Leopold  Auer  and  Louis 
Persinger,  and  made  his  debut  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Walter  Damrosch  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  has  won  several  awards  and  prizes, 
including  the  Schubert  Memorial  Award,  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Leopold  Stokowski  and  appeared  successfully 
on  the  radio. 

Knoch,  Ernst,  German  conductor,  born  Karlsruhe, 
Aug.  i,  1875;  pupil  of  Mottl.  He  made  his  debut  as 
a  conductor  in  Strassburg,  later  becoming  assistant  con- 
ductor at  Bayreuth,  chorus  master  in  Essen  and 
Cologne,  principal  Wagner  conductor  for  Quinlan's 
world  tour,  and  conductor  at  Elberf  eld,  Rotterdam  and 
elsewhere.  He  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  Melbourne.  He  appeared  in 
America  with  the  Century  Opera  Company  and  con- 
ducted operatic  performances  at  Rivinia  Park,  Chicago. 

Knoch,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Erfurt, 
Jan.  31,  1821 ;  died  Aarau,  Aug.  29,  1885 ;  he  was  music 
director  at  Aarau  and  composed  marches  and  dances 
for  wind-instrument  orchestra  and  choruses. 

Knochel,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Crefeld,  Jan.  3,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Franke, 
Laugs,  and  W.  Klatte ;  his  compositions  include  choral, 
dramatic,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Knochenhauer,  Karl,  German  'cellist,  composer, 
born  Leipzig,  Apr.  13,  1888;  he  has  composed  operas, 
songs,  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Knocker,  Editha  G.,  English  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Exmouth,  Mar.  21,  1869.  Ill  health  forced  her 
to  abandon  her  concert  career ;  she  became  a  teacher  in 
the  north  of  England  and  founded  symphony  orchestras 
in  York  and  Newcastle,  later  becoming  a  teacher  in 
London. 

Knofel  (Knefelius),  Johann,  late  i6th  century 
Silesian  organist,  choirmaster  and  composer.  A  musi- 
cian at  Breslau  in  1575,  he  later  became  music  director 
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for  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.    He  wrote  five 
books  of  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Knofler,  Max,  German  conductor  and  composer 
born  Weimar,  Jan.  16,  1861 ;  died  Riga,  Nov.  17,  1900! 
He  was  a  theater  conductor  and  chorus  master  at  Riga, 
and  composed  overtures,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Knoll,  Heinz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  Dec, 
23,  1892;  his  compositions  include  an  overture, 
chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata  and  songs,  etc. 

Knop,  Ernst,  Swiss  composer  and  violoncellist,  died 
in  1850.  He  was  solo  'cellist  in  Basel,  composed  'cello 
pieces  and  songs  and  edited  Los  delices  de  la  Suisse. 

Knopf,  Heinrich,  German  bow  maker, -born  at 
Markneukirchen  in  1839;  died  at  Berlin,  1875.  He 
founded  his  business  in  Berlin  in  1868  and  made  ex- 
cellent bows,  of  the  finest  woods  and  workmanship. 

Knopf,  Henry  R.,  and  Sons,  American  firm  of 
violin  and  bow  makers,  founded  in  New  York  City  in 
1879  by  Henry  R.  Knopf  (born  in  Markneu- 
kirchen, Germany,  in  1860,  apprentice  of  Christian 
Adam  in  Berlin  and  Otto  Bausch  in  Leipzig).  His 
specialty  is  copying  the  "Massart"  Stradivarius,  which 
he  has  done  successfully  for  three  decades.  Richard 
and  Eugene  Knopf,  his  sons,  are  now  partners  in  the 
firm. 

Knopf,  Martin,  German  operatic  composer,  born 
Treuenbrietzen,  Feb.  2,  1876;  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Berger 
in  Berlin ;  his  works  include  several  operettas. 

Knopf  el,  Robert,  French  teacher  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Paris,  Feb.  19,  1888;  he  studied  at  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory  and  has  composed  several  choruses. 

Knopfregal,  an  ancient  German  organ-stop  in  which 
the  resonators  were  pear-shaped,  whence  the  term. 

Knorr,  Ernst  Lothar  von,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Eitorf,  Jan.  2,  1896;  studied  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  suites 
and  theater  music  for  orchestra,  a  chamber  symphony 
and  other  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  sonatas, 
Marienleben  for  children's  choir,  soli  and  chamber  or- 
chestra, female  choruses  and  songs. 

Knorr,  Ivan  (pseudonym  J.  O.  Armand),  German 
composer,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Mewe,  West  Prus- 
sia, Jan.  3,  1853;  died  Frankfort,  Jan.  22,  1916;  pupil 
of  Moscheles,  Richter  and  Reinecke.  As  a  teacher  at 
the  Imperial  Institute,  Charkov,  Russia,  he  had  ample 
time  for  composition;  he  submitted  some  of  his  work 
to  Brahms,  asking  for  an  opinion.  Brahms  made  a 
very  favorable  report  on  his  composition  and  later 
secured  for  him  an  important  appointment  in-  Frank- 
fort. There  he  numbered  Cyril  Scott  and  Roger  Quilter 
among  his  pupils.  He  composed  much  music  and  wrote 
a  biography  of  Tschaikowsky.  Some  of  his  music 
was  published  under  the  pen  name  "J-  O-  Armand." 

Knorr,  Julius,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Sept.  22,  1807;  died  there,  June 
17,  1861;  intimate  friend  of  Schumann.  As  a  tech- 
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nician,  he  introduced  thfe  use  of  preparatory  technical 
exercises  in  piano  study  and  wrote  many  books  of  these 
studies,  also  several  piano  methods. 

Knosp,  Gaston,  Belgian  composer  and  musicologist, 
born  in  Milan,  May  29,  1879;  pupil  of  Massenet  and 
Lavignac.  He  composed  operatic  works  and  con- 
tributed articles  on  Oriental  music  to  Lavignac's  En- 
cyclopedia. 

Knote,  Heinrich,  German  tenor,  born  at  Munich 
in  1870;  pupil  of  Kirschner.  He  was  first  heard  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  during  the  season 
when  Caruso  made  his  American  debut.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  Wagnerian  tenors,  his 
Walther  being  praised  as  the  equal  of  Jean  de  Reszke's. 
He  appeared  in  New  York  with  tremendous  success 
during  three  subsequent  seasons ;  later  he  became  prin- 
cipal tenor  at  the  opera  house,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 

Knott,  John,  English  composer,  chorister,  precentor 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  probably  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent ; 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  1837;  he  wrote  sacred  music. 

Knowles,  Charles,  contemporary  English  operatic 
baritone,  born  at  Leeds;  he  has  sung  at  most  of  the 
principal  English  festivals. 

Knowlton,  Fanny  Snow,  American  vocal  composer, 
born  Cleveland,  O.,  June  13,  1859.  She  studied  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  and  in  Germany  at  the  Dresden 
Conservatory,  and  has  composed  songs  and  choral 
works.  Probably  the  most  popular  of  her  songs  was 
There,  Little  Girl,  Don't  Cry. 

Knudsen,  Johan  Hye,  see  Hye-Knudsen,  fohan. 

Knudsen,  Knud  A.  Wieth,  see  Wieth-Knudsen, 
Knud  A. 

Knudsen,  Niels,  contemporary  Danish  composer, 
whose  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  was  published  in 


Kniimann,  Jo,  German  composer  and  concert  pianist, 
born  Gelsenkirchen,  Feb.  n,  1895.  He  studied  at  the 
Cologne  Hochschule  and  has  composed  suites  for  salon 
orchestra,  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Kniipfer,  Paul,  German  basso,  born  Halle,  June  21, 
1866;' died  Berlin,  Apr.  n,  1920.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Gunzburger  in  Sondershausen,  where  in  1885  he  made 
his  debut.  He  became  a  famous  Wagnerian  bass, 
having,  sung  at  Bayreuth,  London  and  elsewhere  with 
much  success. 

Kniipfer,  Sebastian,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
conductor,  born  Asch,  Saxony,  Sept.  7,  1633;  died 
Leipzig,  Oct.  10,  1676 ;  he  wrote  a  few  motets  and  more 
than  twenty  cantatas. 

Knupfer,  Walter  Richard,  German  pianist,  critic 
and  teacher,  born  Halle,  Aug.  27,  1871.  He  studied  in 
Leipzig,  made  his  American  debut  at  Chicago  in  1897, 
and  subsequently  became  director  of  various  music 
schools  and  music  critic  for  the  Staats-Zeitung. 

Kniippel,  Anton,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Billerbeck,  Apr.  17,  1880.  He  is  an  organist  in 


Essen,  Altenessen,  and  has  written  church  music  and 
songs. 

Knutsen,  Dagny,  Norwegian  concert  pianist,  born 
Christiania,  Nov.  30,  1890.  She  studied  under  Anna 
Glstad,  Fridtjof  Backer-Grondahl,  under  Heinrich 
Barth  in  Berlin,  and  Cortot  and  Lortat  in  Paris ;  made 
her  debut  in  1914  at  Christiania. 

Knutzen,  Martin,  Norwegian  concert  pianist,  born 
Drammen,  May  24,  1869;  died  Oslo,  Dec.  9,  1909; 
pupil  of  Christian  Cappelen,  Barth  and  Leschetizky; 
he  was  highly  esteemed  in  Scandinavia. 

Knyvett,  Charles,  English  organist  and  tenor,  born 
Norfolk,  Feb.  22,  1752;  died  London,  Jan.  19,  1822. 
He  was  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and,  with  Samuel 
Harrison,  in  1791  established  the  Vocal  Concerts. 

Knyvett,  Charles  (Jr.),  English  organist  and 
teacher,  born  at  London  in  1773;  died  Nov.  2,  1852; 
son  of  Charles  Knyvett.  In  1801  he  revived  the  Vocal 
Concerts,  which  had  lapsed  in  1794,  became  organist 
of  St.  George's  and  taught  piano  and  harmony. 

Knyvett,  William,  English  alto,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Apr.  21,  1779;  died  Ryde,  Nov.  17,  1856; 
son  of  Charles  Knyvett,  Sr.  He  was  alto  at  the  Con- 
certs of  Ancient  Music,  Gentleman  of  "the  Chapel 
Royal,  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  composer  to 
the  Chapel  Royal,  conductor  of  the  Concerts  of  An- 
cient Music  and  composed  for  the  coronations  of  George 
IV  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Kobald,  Karl,  Austrian  teacher,  writer  and  critic, 
born  Briinn,  Aug.  28,  1876;  pupil  of  Guido  Adler.  He 
has  written  books  on  Schubert,  Beethoven  and  Bruckner. 

Kobbe,  Gustav,  American  critic  and  writer,  born 
New  York,  Mar.  4,  1857;  died  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.,  July 
27,  1918.  He  studied  with  Hagen  at  Wiesbaden  and 
Mosenthal  at  New  York,  and,  having  given  up  a  law 
career,  turned  to  literary  activity.  He  edited  the 
"Musical  Review"  in  1879,  and  then  became  music  critic 
successively  of  the  New  York  "Sun,"  "World,"  "Mail" 
and  "Herald/*  and  was  sent  in  1883  to  Bayreuth  as  a 
special  correspondent  at  the  first  Parsifal  performance. 
He  wrots  a  life  of  Richard  Wagner,  Opera  Singers, 
Loves  of  Great  Composers,  How  to  Appreciate  Music, 
Wagner  and  His  Isolde,  Famous  American  Songs,  and 
The  Complete  Opera  Book,  which  is  the  finest  Ameri- 
can book  of  opera  synopses. 

Kobeck,  Paul  Johann,  German  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  Nov.  10,  1891.  He  studied  at 
the  Breslau  Conservatory  and  the  Vienna  Academy; 
his  compositions  include  church  music,  male  choruses 
and  organ  pieces. 

Kobelius,  Johann  Augustin,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Wahlitz,  near  Halle;  died  Weissen- 
fels,  Aug.  17,  1731 ;  pupil  of  J.  P.  Krieger.  He  was 
chamber  musician  at  Weissenfels,  organist  at  Sanger- 
hausen  and  music  director  at  Querf urt.  He  composed 
twenty  operas,  as  well  as  church  music  and  instru- 
mental works. 
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Kobelt,  Johann,  German  composer,  teacher,  choral 
conductor  and  writer,  born  Xeinstedt,  May  19,  1877. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Max 
Reger  and  Straube,  and  at  the  Institute  for  Church 
Music;  he  has  written  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Kobler,  Hugo,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Briinn 
in  1869;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  19,  1907;  he  wrote  an  opera, 
operettas,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Kobricht,  Johann  Anton,  Bohemian  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Raudnitz  in  1720;  wrote  short 
masses,  piano  pieces,  organ  works  and  a  violin  method. 

Kobsa,  an  ancient  Russian  instrument  of  the  lute 
family;  it  has  two  or  more  strings. 

Koch,  August,  German  composer,  born  at  Munich; 
died  Bern,  Nov.  9,  1914;  he  wrote  marches,  dances  and 
choruses. 

Koch,  Bernard,  Dutch  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1791 ;  died  there,  July  30,  1858; 
he  conducted  opera  there  and  wrote  operas,  cantatas  and 
songs. 

Koch,  Caspar  P.,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Carnap,  Nov.  25,  1872.  He  studied  with  Hugo 
Reimann,  Kullak,  Urban  and  Berger,  became  an  organ- 
ist and  organ  teacher  at  The  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pittsburgh,  and  has  composed  orches- 
tral works,  organ  music,  songs  and  choruses. 

Koch,  Eduard  Emil,  German  hymnologist,  born 
Solitude  Castle,  near  Stuttgart,  Jan.  20,  1809;  died 
Stuttgart,  Apr.  27,  1871.  Pastor  at  Gross-Anspach  and 
at  Heilbronn,  he  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  evangel- 
ical German  hymnology  in  eight  volumes. 

Koch,  Emma,  German  concert  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Mayence,  Nov.  12,  1860;  pupil  of  Carl  Barmann, 
Xaver  Scharwenka  and  Liszt.  A  concert  player  from 
1886  to  1911,  she  taught  (1897-1923)  at  the  Stern  Con- 
servatory in  Berlin. 

Koch,  Ernst,  German  singer  and  vocal  teacher,  born 
in  1820;  died  Stuttgart,  Jan.  18,  1894.  He  was  a 
chapel  singer  for  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg  and  later 
taught  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 

Koch,  Friedrich  E.,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  July  3,  1862;  died  there,  Jan.  30,  1927; 
pupil  of  Hausmann,  Succo,  Bargiel  and  Radecke.  As 
a  composer  he  cultivated  the  larger  forms  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  his  style  is  somewhat  severe.  His  works 
include  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  concertos,  choral 
works  with  orchestra,  and  songs. 

Koch,  Heinrich  Christoph,  German  violinist,  com- 
poser and  theorist,  born  Rudolstadt,  Oct.  10,  1749; 
died  there  Mar.  12,  1816;  pupil  of  Gopfert  at  Weimar. 
He  composed  cantatas  and  a  book  of  chorals  for  wind 
instruments;  he  also  wrote  an  encyclopedia  of  music 
and  works  on  harmony  and  composition, 

Koch,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Fiddi- 
chow,  Dec.  15,  1886;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  3,  1934;  he 
composed  songs  and  marches. 


Koch,    Hermann    Ernst,    German    composer   and 
church  musician,  born  Hecklingen,  Apr.  17,  188-     H 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  with  Krehl 
Max  Reger  and  Straube;  his  works  include  church 
music  (some  with  orchestra)  and  a  piano  trio. 

Koch,  Johann  August  Christoph,  i8th  centurv 
German  violinist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  at 
Zerbst.  He  was  active  in  Potsdam  and  Hamburg  and 
wrote  operettas  and  songs. 

Koch,  Josef  Edler  von  Langentreu,  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Dec.  7,  1833;  died  Graz,  Nov.  12. 
1905.  A  banker,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Male 
Singing  Society  and  composed  humorous  male  choruses 
and  quartets. 

Koch,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  born  Bibenvir, 
Tyrol,  Jan.  28,  1887;  studied  in  Brixen  and  Vienna! 
His  compositions  include  church  music,  masses,  choruses 
and  piano  pieces. 

Koch,  Kaspar  P.,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Carnap,  Nov.  25,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Reimann,  Kul- 
lak, Urban  and  Berger.  He  became  organist  at  Trinity 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  city  organist  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  and  teacher  of  organ  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  published  Bach's  three-part  inven- 
tions arranged  for  the  organ,  a  number  of  original 
organ  pieces,  and  songs. 

Koch,  Markus,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Vilshofen,  Bavaria,  July  26,  1879;  he  was  a  founder, 
in  1900,  of  a  music  school  in  Munich  and  has  written 
several  masses  as  well  as  instrumental  works,  organ 
music  and  songs. 

Koch,  Matthaus,  German  composer,  organ  virtu- 
oso, teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Heubach,  near 
Schwabisch-Gmtind,  Mar.  I,  1862;  pupil  of  Faisst. 
Among  his  works  are  several  organ  sonatas,  instruc- 
tion pieces  for  the  organ,  motets  and  male  and  mixed 
choruses. 

Koch,  Max,  German  writer,  born  Munich,  Dec.  22, 
1855;  died  Breslau,  Dec.  19,  1931.  Professor  of  Ger- 
man literature  at  Breslau  University,  he  wrote  a  schol- 
arly and  excellent  three-volume  biography  of  Richard 
Wagner,  a  book  on  Wagner's  place  in  the  development 
of  German  culture. 

Koch,  Richert  Sigurd  Valdemar  von,  Swedish 
composer  and  critic,  born  Agno,  near  Stockholm,  June 
28,  1879;  died  Stockholm,  Mar.  16,  1919;  pupil  of 
Johan  Lindegren  and  Richard  Andersson.  He  com- 
posed instrumental  and  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Kochanska,  Praxede  Marcelline,  see  Sembrich, 
Marcella. 

Kochanski,  Paul,  Polish  violinist,  born  at  Odessa  in 
1887;  died  New  York,  Jan.  12,  1934.  His  teachers 
were  Mlynarski  and  Thomson.  He  succeeded  Leopold, 
Auer  as  a  teacher  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  and 
later  came  to  New  York  as  a  faculty  member  of  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music. 
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Kochanski,  Waclav,  Polish  violinist  and  violin 
teacher,  born  in  1884.  After  studying  under  Joachim 
and  Sevcik  he  taught  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory. 

Kochel,  Ludwig  Alois  Friedrich,  Ritter  von,  Aus- 
trian musician,  naturalist  and  writer,  born  Stein,  near 
Krems,  Lower  Austria,  Jan.  14,  1800;  died  Vienna, 
Tune  3,  1877 ;  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Archduke  Karl. 
His  name  is  immortalized  by  his  chronological  and 
thematic  catalogue  of  all  the  works  of  Mozart,  with  an 
appendix  of  lost,  doubtful  and  spurious  compositions. 
The  complete  edition  of  Mozart's  compositions  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  without  von  Kochel's  co- 
operation. Among  his  intimate  friends  was  Otto  Jahn, 
in  whose  work  on  Mozart  he  took  a  lively  interest. 

Kocher,  Konrad,  German  pianist,  composer,  choral 
conductor  and  writer,  born  Ditzingen,  near  Stuttgart, 
Dec.  16,  1786;  died  Stuttgart,  Mar.  12,  1872;  pupil  of 
Klengel,  Berger  and  Miiller.  He  wrote  two  operas, 
an  oratorio,  a  piano  method,  a  manual  of  composition 
and  also  a  book  on  church  music. 

Kocher,  Paul,  Bohemian  violinist,  'cellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Taus  in  1719;  died  Kukus,  Feb.  21, 
1783 ;  he  wrote  concertos  for  violin,  for  'cello  and  for 
viol  d'amour. 

Kocher,  Reinhold  Karl,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Lippersdorf,  July  16,  1879;  he  has 
written  suites  and  other  orchestral  music. 

Kochert,  Adolph,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Magdeburg,  Oct.  27,  1828;  died  Zurich,  Aug.  27, 
1911;  pupil  of  Mildner,  Kittl,  and  Gordigiani.  He 
wrote  songs,  violin  and  orchestral  works,  and  also  trans- 
lated many  oratorio  texts  into  French. 

Kochetov,  Nikolai,  see  Kotchetov,  Nikolai  Rasum- 
nikovitch. 

Kocian,  Jaroslav,  Czechoslovakian  violin  virtuoso 
and  composer,  born  Wildenschwert,  Bohemia,  Feb.  22, 
1884.  After  studying  under  §evcik  and  Dvorak  his 
successful  concert  tours  in  many  countries  established 
his  reputation  as  a  violinist  of  the  first  rank.  He  has 
published  some  brilliant  pieces  for  his  instrument. 

Kock,  Karl,  German  writer  and  teacher,  born  Al- 
tona,  July  17,  1866;  he  has  written  a  short  history  of 
music. 

Kock,  Paul  de,  French  novelist  and  composer,  born 
Passy,  May  21,  1794;  died  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1871;  a 
celebrated  author  of  fiction,  he  also  composed  couplets. 
Kockerols,  Rudolf,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Diisseldorf,  May  30,  1891 ;  he  has  com- 
posed an  opera,  choruses,  hymns  and  songs  (some  with 
orchestra). 

Kockert,  Gustav,  Swiss  violinist,  violin  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Geneva,  Oct.  27,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Cesar 
Thomson.  He  has  written  Rational  Violin  Technics. 
Kockert,  Karl,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Schonburg,  Naumberg,  Oct.  15,  1840.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  treatises  on  musical  subjects  and  composer 
of  organ  and  piano  pieces  and  songs. 


Kockert,  Otto,  German  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  June  28,  1865 ;  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule.  He  has  written  orchestral  pieces,  dances, 
marches  and  salon  piano  pieces. 

Koczalski,  Raoul,  Polish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Warsaw,  Jan.  3,  1885;  pupil  of  Gadowski.  At  the  age 
of  four  he  played  at  a  charity  concert  in  Warsaw 
and  was  at  once  acclaimed  a  prodigy.  He  was  ap- 
pointed court  pianist  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  long 
specialized  in  the  works  of  Chopin.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  a  symphonic  legend,  and  for  the  piano, 
a  sonata  and  numerous  shorter  works. 

Koczirz,  Adolf,  Czech-Austrian  writer,  born 
Wscherowan,  Moravia,  Apr.  2,  1870;  pupil  of  Guido 
Adler.  He  has  written  copiously  on  i6th  and  I7th 
century  Austrian  lute  music. 

Koczwara,  Franz,  see  Kotzwara,  Franz. 

Ko-Daiko,  a  small  Japanese  drum  used  in  proces- 
sions. Placed  in  a  cubical  frame  suspended  from  a 
pole,  it  is  carried  by  two  men.  The  player  walks  at 
the  side  and  delivers  lusty  blows  with  two  heavy  sticks. 
Before  the  start  of  the  procession  it  is  pounded  for  two 
hours  or  more  to  draw  a  crowd. 

Kodaly,  Zoltan,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Kesc- 
kemet,  Dec.  16,  1882.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
the  Budapest  Conservatory  where  his  teacher  was  Hans 
Koessler.    The  early  influences  of  Brahms  and  Debussy 
had  their  effect  on  his  immature  works,  but  these  have 
remained  unpublished.     Later  he  made  an  intensive 
study  of  Hungarian  folk  music,  tracing  the  sources  of 
many  melodies  which  had  become  obscured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  elements.    With  the  aid  of  the  phono- 
graph, he  was  successful  in  making  first-hand  record- 
ings of  many  airs  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
unavailable;  he  travelled  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Hungary,  and  like  Bela  Bartok,  collected 
an  enormous  amount  of  this  music.    His  collection  num- 
bered between  three  and  four  thousand  tunes,  most  of 
them  in  manuscript;  some  of  these  were  published  in 
collaboration  with  Bela  Bartok.    As  a  farther  fruit  of 
his  researches,  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pentatonic  scale 
as  used  in  the  Hungarian  folk  music..    Kodaly  received 
an  appointment  as  a  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Budapest  Conservatory  in  1906,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  acted  as  critic  for  several  Hungarian  papers,  and 
as  correspondent  for  foreign  musk  magazines.     His 
influence  in  those  capacities  was  wide-spread  in  making 
available    information    about    Hungarian    folk    music 
which  he  had  gathered  by  tireless  efforts.     His  work 
along  this  line  is  also  very  definitely  reflected  in  his 
compositions,  no  less  unmistakably  than  in  those  of  his 
confrere,  Bartok.     The  folk  music  provided  the  raw 
materials  for  many  of  their  works,  and  each  fashioned 
them  in  accordance  with  their  individual  ideals.    Kodaly 
has  been  equally  successful  in  various  widely  divergent 
forms ;  chamber  music,  opera,  and  orchestra.    In  these 
works  he  exhibits  a  wealth  of  melodic  invention,  and  a 
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leaning  toward  melancholy  expression.  Unlike  some 
of  his  contemporaries  he  does  not  use  atonal  effects, 
nor  does  he  attempt  to  astound  the  musical  world  by  the 
invention  of  new  polyphonic  systems  or  unusual  systems 
of  notation.  His  music  is  mostly  distinguished  by  a 
definite  narrative  character,  and  the  repetition  of  rhyth- 
mic patterns  and  melodic  arabesques  are  features  of  all 
his  music.  In  his  instrumental  writing  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  his  creative  impulse  and  the  medium 
chosen  for  its  expression.  His  works  include  songs, 
string  quartets,  piano  pieces,  a  sonata  for  'cello  and 
piano,  a  duo  for  violin  and  'cello,  Serenade  for  two 
violins  and  viola,  and  Psalm  LV. 

Koditz,  Edmond,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Wiimbach,  Sehren,  Mar.  8,  1866;  died 
Arnstadt,  Aug.  2,  1925.  He  studied  in  Sondershausen 
and  became  successively  teacher  and  director  of  the  male 
singing  society,  director  of  church  choirs  and  of  the 
Kurrende  at  Arnstadt.  His  compositions  include  cho- 
ruses, motets  and  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Kodolitsch,  Michaela,  Austrian  composer  and  poet, 
born  at  Graz  in  1875 ;  pupil  of  Camillo  Horn.  She  has 
written  a  children's  opera,  singspiels,  songs,  piano  pieces 
and  dances. 

Koeberg,  F*  E.  A.,  Dutch  violinist,  viola  player, 
pianist  and  composer,  born  The  Hague,  July  15,  1876; 
pupil  of  Nicolai,  Viotta  and  Scharwenka.  He  played 
the  viola  and  the  violin  in  various  orchestras  and  toured 
as  a  pianist.  He  has  specialized,  as  a  composer,  in 
music  demanding  large  forces;  many  of  his  composi- 
tions have  been  written  for  outdoor  plays  and  pageants. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  some  of  his  melodies  has  led 
to  their  adaptation  for  the  clock  carillons  in  the  great 
towers  of  Leyden  and  Middleburg.  His  works  include 
open-air  plays,  an  opera,  symphonic  poems,  symphonies, 
overtures,  songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Koechlin,  Charles,  French-Alsatian  composer,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  27,  1867;  pupil  of  Taudou,  Gedalge,  Mas- 
senet and  Faure.  Koechlin's  contribution  to  the  mod- 
ern French  movement  has  been  of  considerable  im- 
portance. His  writings  are  filled  with  examples  of 
harmonic  independence.  His  mode  of  thought  is  almost 
constantly  lyrical,  in  his  later  works  characterized  by 
great  rhythmic  freedom.  Otherwise,  also,  his  style  may 
be  remarked  for  the  absence  of  any  ingratiating  conces- 
sions, amounting  sometimes  to  dryness.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  orchestral  works,  ballets,  chamber  music  and 
piano  pieces. 

Koell,  Georg,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Strassburg,  June  28,  1895 ;  pupil  of  R.  Wetz.  He  has 
written  a  string  quartet,  a  cantata,  motets  and  choruses. 

Koelling,  Adolph  B.,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1840.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Monen, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  Brahms,  and  his  work  attracted 
the  favorable  notice  of  Brahms  and  David.  Coming  to 
America  in  1872  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Chicago 


Musical  College.    He  wrote  chamber  music,  orchestra] 
works  and  songs. 

Koelling,  Helene,  contemporary  German  operatic 
soprano  and  teacher,  born  at  Hamburg.  She  studied 
under  Marchesi  and  sang  in  opera  in  Germany,  for 
two  seasons  with  the  Manhattan  Opera  Company  in 
New  York,  and  with  the  Montreal  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, before  becoming  a  teacher. 

Koellreutter,  Hans  Joachim,  German  flutist  and 
composer,  born  Freiburg,  Sept.  2,  1915;  he  has  written 
orchestral  works,  a  flute  concerto,  piano,  organ  and 
violin  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Koemmenich,  Louis,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor  of  choral  societies,  born  Elberfeld,  Oct. 
4,  1866;  died  New  York,  Aug.  14,  1922.  He  was  a 
choral  director  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Philadelphia, 
and  wrote  male  choruses. 

Koenecke,  Robert,  German  viola  player  and  concert 
pianist,  born  Guben,  Sept.  19,  1867;  studied  theory  with 
L.  Bussler. 

Koenen,  Friedrich,  German  church  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Rheinbach,  near  Bonn,  Apr.  30,  1829; 
died  Cologne,  July  6,  1887.  He  studied  piano  and  or- 
gan under  his  father  and  'cello  with  Biermann.  His 
compositions  include  masses,  cantatas,  motets,  organ 
pieces  and  songs. 

Koenen,  Tilly,  Dutch  concert  contralto,  born  at 
Salatiga,  Java,  about  1880 ;  pupil  of  Cornelia  van  Zanten 
at  Amsterdam.  She  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
occasion  of  her  debut  at  Vienna  and  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  concert  singers.  She  has 
made  extensive  tours  in  Europe,  and  in  1910  she  created 
the  part  of  Naomi  in  the  American  premiere  of  G. 
Schumann's  oratorio,  Ruth,  by  the  Apollo  Club  of 
Chicago.  Her  voice  has  extraordinary  fullness  and 
beauty. 

Koenenkamp,  Reinhold,  German  composer,  choral 
director,  tenor  and  writer,  born  July  18,  1883;  h*s 
works  include  choruses,  duets  and  songs. 

Koenig,  Jean,  French  composer,  born  in  1874; 
writer  of  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  and  a  quartet 
inC. 

Koennecke,  Fritz,  American  composer,  born  New 
York,  June  19,  1876.     Going  to  Munich,  he  studied 
tinder  Rheinberger,  Schmidt-Lindner  and  Thuille,  after- 
ward settling  in   Germany.     Among  his  works  are 
operas,  a  carnival  play,  a  pastoral  play,  songs  and  duets. 
Koepke,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  military 
band  leader,  born  Altona,  June  16,  1856;  died  Liibeck, 
Apr.  13,  1928.    He  studied  with  Saro  and  wrote  oper- 
ettas,  an   orchestral   suite,    a  trumpet    fantasia  and 
marches. 

Koerner,  Arthur,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  July  28,  1876.  He  studied  at 
the  Pillsbury  Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  taught  at 
various  schools  in  Minnesota,  and  has  composed  music 
for  recital  purposes. 
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Koessler,  Hans,  German  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Waldeck,  Jan.  i,  1853;  died 
Ansbach,  May  23,  1926;  pupil  of  Rheinberger.  He 
taught  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  conducted  the 
Dresden  Liedertafel,  later  teaching  organ  and  choral 
singing  at  the  National  Academy  of  Music  at  Budapest. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  an  oratorio,  a  symphony, 
a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Koester,  Willy,  Belgian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Brussels,  May  4,  1902.  He  studied  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory,  the  Munich  Academy  and 
with  Pembaur;  he  has  written  operettas,  an  overture 
and  dance  music. 

Koetsier,  Jan,  Dutch  vocal  instructor  and  writer, 
born  Zwaag,  Mar.  n,  1879.  He  studied  the  science  of 
the  voice  at  the  Amsterdam  and  Berlin  Universities,  is 
a  famous  teacher  in  Berlin  and  has  written  an  important 
treatise  on  the  voice. 

Koffler,  Josef,  contemporary  Polish  composer;  his 
works  include  a  piano  concerto  and  a  string  trio  in 
atonal  idiom. 

Kofler,  Leo,  Austrian  organist,  singing  teacher  and 
author,  born  Brixen,  Austrian  Tyrol,  Mar.  13,  1837; 
died  New  Orleans,  Nov.  29,  1908.  For  many  years 
after  1877  he  was  organist  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York  City.  He  wrote  valuable  works  on 
singing. 

Kogel,  Fritz,  German  song  composer,  died  Oct.  20, 
1904. 

Kogel,  Gustav  Friedrich,  German  conductor,  editor 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Jan.  16,  1849;  died  Frank- 
fort, Nov.  13,  1921.  He  was  a  theater  conductor  in 
Nuremberg,  Dortmund  and  Aachen,  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin  and  directed  the 
Museum  Concerts  in  Frankfort  and  the  Caecilien- 
Verein  in  Wiesbaden.  He  composed  piano  pieces  and 
also  made  many  piano  extracts  from  operas. 

Kogler,  Hermann,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Lodz,  Feb.  2,  1885;  pupil  of  Wotawa, 
Lafite,  Krehl,  and  Richard  Hofmann.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Kohary,  Marie  de,  contemporary  Hungarian  pianist 
and  composer,  has  written  sonatas  and  various  other 
pieces  for  her  instrument. 

Kohaut,  Joseph,  Bohemian  lutanist  and  composer, 
born  in  1736;  died  at  Paris  in  1793.  He  was  a  trump- 
eter in  the  Austrian  army  but  deserted  and  fled  to  Paris, 
where  he  became 'lutanist  with  the  chamber  musicians 
of  the  Prince  de  Conti.  He  wrote  numerous  French 
comic  operas. 

Kohl,  Karl,  Russian  composer  and  organist,  born 
Odessa,  Oct.  28,  1855;  died  Chur,  Dec.  6,  1919.  He 
was  organist  and  church  choirmaster  there  and  com- 
posed choruses  and  songs. 


Kohl,  Leonard,  Bohemian  composer  and  clarinettist, 
born  Sangerberg,  July  23,  1879;  be  has  composed  an 
important  clarinet  method. 

Kohler,  Aegidi,  Austrian  instrument  maker,  born  in 
1820;  died  at  Wels  in  1909.  He  worked  at  Salzburg 
before  settling  at  Wels,  where  he  had  his  own  business 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  His  instruments  were  both 
bowed  and  plucked  and  exhibited  the  finest  workman- 
ship. 

Kohler,  Aloys,  German  composer  and  choral  direc- 
tor, born  Westhausen,  Wurttemberg,  Feb.  5,  1867;  his 
works  include  masses  and  choruses. 

Kohler,  Bernhard,  igth  century  Rhineland  com- 
poser of  a  sextet  for  two  each  of  violins,  violas  and 
'cellos,  published  in  1897. 

Kohler,  Christian  Louis  Heinrich,  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Brunswick,  Sept.  5,  1820; 
died  Konigsberg,  Feb.  16,  1886.  He  studied  under 
Sonnemann,  Zinkeisen,  senior  and  junior,  and  Leibrock 
at  Brunswick,  and  under  Sechter,  Seyfried  and  Bocklet 
at  Vienna,  and  became  theater  director  at  Marienburg, 
Elbing  and  Konigsberg,  where  he  settled,  founding  his 
own  school  and  conducting  a  choral  society.  As  a  piano 
teacher  he  ranked  in  succession  to  Czerny,  and  was  also 
music  critic  on  the  Leipzig  "Signole."  He  composed 
three  operas,  a  ballet,  a  symphony,  an  overture,  a  quar- 
tet, piano  pieces  and  songs.  He  wrote  manuals  of  piano 
study  and  was  made  a  Royal  Professor  in  1880. 

Kohler,  Ernesto,  Bohemian  flute  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Modena,  Dec.  4,  1849;  died  St.  Petersburg, 
May  17,  1907;  pupil  of  his  father,  Josef  Kohler.  He 
was  solo  flutist  at  the  Karl  Theater  in  Vienna  and  for 
the  Imperial  Orchestra  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  wrote 
nearly  a  hundred  flute  pieces,  an  opera  and  several 
ballets. 

Kohler,  Ernst,  German  composer,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, born  Langenbielau,  Silesia,  May  28,  1799;  died 
Breslau,  May  26,  1847.  He  wrote  two  symphonies, 
several  overtures  and  church  cantatas,  and  some  large 
vocal  works  with  orchestra. 

Kohler,  Estella,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bistritz,  July  5,  1903 ;  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  and  under  R.  Stohr  at  the  Vienna  Academy. 

Kohler,  Franz,  American  violinist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Clinton,  la.,  Feb.  20,  1877 ;  pupil  of  Halir. 
He  has  been  successively  concertmaster  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  Orchestra,  member  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Trio,  professor  of  violin  at  Oberlin  College,  and 
conductor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Kohler,  Friedrich  Albert,  German  composer,  born 
Birkigt  (Kreis  Saalfeld),  Apr.  29,  1860;  died  Gera, 
Aug.  2,  1926;  pupil  of  Gustav  Gebhardi  and  Cyrill 
Kistler.  Among  his  compositions  are  songs,  instru- 
mental, operatic,  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Kohler,  Heinrich,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  July  6,  1765;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  29, 
1833.  He  composed  more  than  two  hundred  works, 
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including   chamber   music,   pieces    for   the   flute    and 
songs,  etc. 

Kohler,  Johann  Hermann,  German  violinist,  born 
at  Anspach  in  1686.  A  pupil  of  Torelli,  he  was  in  the 
court  orchestra  at  Anspach. 

Kohler,  Josef  Wenzel,  Bohemian  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1809;  died  Rothenthurm,  June  28,  1878. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Modena 
for  forty  years  and  composed  flute  pieces  and  variations. 

Kohler,  Joseph,  German  song  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Offenburg,  Mar.  9,  1849;  died  Berlin- 
Charlottenburg,  Aug.  3,  1919. 

Kohler,  Louis,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Elsterberg,  Feb.  18,  1894;  pupil  of  Hans  Sitt  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  -His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, pantomimes  and  overtures. 

Kohler,  Moritz,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Altenburg,  Nov.  29,  1855.  He  studied 
under  Stamm  and  Miiller-Berghaus  and  after  playing  in 
Bilse's  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
where  he  became  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera. 
His  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto,  violin  pieces 
with  piano,  violoncello  pieces,  string  quartets,  orches- 
tral serenades  and  suites. 

Kohler,  Oskar,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Schkeuditz,  Saxony,  May  19,  1851 ;  died 
Erfurt,  Dec.  6,  1917;  pupil  of  Brambach,  Tausch  and 
Kirchner.  He  wrote  orchestral  works,  choruses  and 
several  fine  church  cantatas. 

Kohler,  Wilhelm  (Kohler-Wiimbach),  German 
church  music  composer  and  teacher,  born  Wumbach, 
Thuringia,  May  22,  1858:  died  Hamburg,  Apr.  6,  1926. 
He  studied  under  Grell  and  Bargiel  and  wrote  masses, 
psalms,  motets  and  choruses. 

Kohler-Eckardt,  Hans,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Zittau,  Dec.  27,  1889 ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Kohhnann,  Otto,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  St.  Andreasberg,  Dec.  30,  1851;  he  wrote  organ 
pieces  and  songs,  sacred  and  secular. 

Kohmann,  Antoni,  Polish  tenor,  teacher  and  writer 
on  Polish  music,  literature  and  history,  born  Lemberg, 
Oct.  9,  1879;  teacher  of  Tiana  Lemnitz. 

Kohn,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Guntergost, 
Posen,  Dec.  3,  1871 ;  he  has  composed  an  opera,  male 
choruses,  songs,  dances  and  marches. 

Kohon,  Benjamin,  Russian  bassoonist,  born  about 
1890.  Brought  to  New  York  when  he  was  one  year 
old,  he  was  taught  by  his  father,  who  had  played  bas- 
soon and  double-bassoon  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  and  at  eighteen  he  became  solo  bas- 
soon with  that  organization.  In  1912  he  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  in  1915  the  Diaghileff 
Ballet  Russe.  After  the  World  War  he  joined  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra, 
where  he  is  now  solo  bassoonist. 


Kohout,  Franz,  Czech  composer,  born  Hostin,  Bo- 
hemia, May  5,  1858;  pupil  of  Skuhersky  at  Prague. 
He  wrote  incidental  music  to  various  plays  and  several 
operas,  one  of  which  was  quite  successful,  and  also 
organ  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Kohout,  Josef,  Czech  composer,  born  Oct.  29,  1895. 

Kohut,  Adolf,  Hungarian  writer,  born  Mindszent 
Nov.  10,  1847;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  21,  1917.  Among 
his  books  are  biographies  of  Joachim,  Auber,  Mever^ 
beer  and  Rossini,  written  for  Reclames  "Universal 
Library"  series. 

Kok,  Gerrit,  Dutch  maker  of  string  instruments, 
born  Amsterdam,  Dec.  4,  1828;  died  there,  Dec  17' 
1899.  ^  '  ' 

Kokiu,  a  Japanese  violin  with  a  square  wooden 
frame  and  belly ;  the  back  is  of  catskin.  The  four 
strings  are  attached  to  a  spike  projecting  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  body  and  pass  over  a  bridge  to  pegs 
in  the  long,  slender  neck. 

Kolachevski,  Michail  Nicolaievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  in  1851;  pupil  of  Richter.  Among  his 
works  are  a  Ukraine  Symphony,  chamber  music  and 
a  requiem  for  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ. 

Kolakovski,  Alexei  Antonovitch,  Russian  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Podolia  in  1856.  After  studying 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  he  later  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  soloist  at  the  Im- 
perial Theater  and  professor  at  the  Kiev  Music  School. 

Kolander,  Watroslav,  Croatian  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Warasdin  in  1848;  died  in  1914; 
pupil  of  Skuhersky  and  Proksch.  He  wrote  sacred 
vocal  works. 

Kolar,  Auspitz,  see  Auspitz-Kolar,  Augusta. 

Kolar,  Victor,  Hungarian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Feb.  12,  1888;  of  Bohemian  descent. 
He  was  a  protege  of  Jan  Kubelik  at  Prague  for  six 
years,  and  also  studied  under  Dvorak  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Prague  Conservatory.  In  1904  he  came 
to  America,  becoming  soloist  with  the  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh  Orchestras.  From  1907  to  1919  he  was  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  first  as  soloist,  later 
as  assistant  conductor.  In  1919  he  became  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
now  conducts  that  organization.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  suites  and  string 
quartets. 

Kolatchevsky,  Michail  Nikolaievitch,  Russian 
composer,  born  Oct.  2,  1851 ;  pupil  of  Richter  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  Among  his  works  are  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  a  requiem  for  chorus,  strings 
and  organ,  other  church  music  and  songs. 

Kolb,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer,  born  Neu- 
dettelthau,  Franconia,  Aug.  31,  1743.  He  wrote  cham- 
ber music,  including  works  for  wind  instruments,  and 
also  piano  pieces  and  vocal  music. 

Kolb,  Julius  von,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Munich  in  1831;  died  there  in  1864. 
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He  was  a  professor  at  the  Munich  Conservatory  and 
wrote  piano  pieces  of  the  rather  gaudy  type  popular 
in  his  day. 

Kolb,  Karhnann,  German  priest,  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Kostlarn,  Bavaria,  in  1703 ;  died  at 
Munich  in  1765.  He  wrote  organ  music,  some  of  which 
is  marked  by  bold  experiments  in  enharmonic  and  chro- 
matic progression. 

Kolbe,  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Seestaedtel  in  1740;  died  Prague,  Aug. 
30,  1804.  He  played  at  the  opera  and  at  important 
churches  in  Prague  and  gave  free  lessons  to  those  who 
could  not  pay ;  he  wrote  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Kolbe,  Eduard,  Austrian  concert  pianist,  teacher, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  7, 
1870;  pupil  of  I.  Briill.  He  has  written  an  opera,  an 
operetta,  choruses,  songs  and  chamber  music. 

Kolbe,  Johann  Karl,  i8th  century  German  violinist, 
pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Potsdam;  pupil  of 
Haak.  He  was  a  musician  in  the  royal  service  and 
wrote  sonatas  and  variations  for  piano. 

Kolbe,  Oskar,  German  composer,  teacher  and  mu- 
sic director,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  10,  1836;  died  there 
Jan.  2,  1878;  pupil  of  Grell,  Loschhorn  and  A.  W. 
Bach.  He  taught  theory  at  Stern's  Conservatory  and 
wrote  an  oratorio,  songs  and  piano  music;  he  also 
published  two  books  on  method. 

Kolbe- Jullig,  Margarethe,  Austrian  violinist,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1896;  pupil  of  Sevcik.  She  was  awarded 
a  medal  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  made 
her  debut  at  Vienna  in  1914  and  became  first  violin 
of  the  Kolbe  Quartet. 

Kolberg,  Hugo,  Polish  violinist,  born  Warsaw, 
Aug.  29,  1898;  pupil  of  Marteau  and  Huberman.  He 
has  been  concertmaster  at  Oslo  and  Frankfort  and  is 
now  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  besides 
being  well  known  as  a  concert  violinist. 

Kolberg,  Oskar,  Polish  composer  and  compiler, 
born  at  Radom  in  1814;  died  at  Warsaw  in  1891; 
pupil  of  Rungenhagen.  He  made  a  thirty-volume  col- 
lection of  Polish  folk  songs  and  wrote  Polish  national 
dances. 

Kolderup,  Amunda  Bartholda  Wilhelmine  Mari- 
ane,  Norwegian  singer,  born  Hoel  (Furnaes,  Hedemar- 
ken),  Dec.  15,  1846;  died  Christiania,  Sept.  28,  1882; 
pupil  of  A.  Leuhusen,  R.  Levy,  and  San  Giovanni. 
She  appeared  in  German,  Austrian  and  Scandinavian 
opera  houses. 

Koler,  see  Colerus. 

Koler,  David,  German  contrapuntalist,  cantor  and 
conductor,  born  Zwickau,  Saxony,  early  i6th  century; 
died  in  July,  1565.  He  wrote  at  least  one  mass  and 
several  psalms  and  hymns. 

Koler,  Victor,  Austrian  composer  and  theater  con- 
ductor, born  Troppau,  Nov.  23,  1891 ;  he  has  written 
popular  operettas  and  ballets. 
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Kolessa,  Lubka,  PolisTi  concert  pianist,  born  Lem- 
berg,  May  19,  1904;  pupil  of  Louis  Them  and  Emil 
Sauer.  She  has  toured  all  Europe. 

Kolessa,  Philaret,  Ukrainian  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Tatarsko  (East  Galicia),  July  17,  1871; 
pupil  of  Anton  Bruckner  and  Guido  Adler.  He  has 
written  on  Ukrainian  music  and  edited  collections  of 
Ukrainian  folk  melodies. 

Koletschka,  Karl,  Austrian  guitarist  and  arranger, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  25,  1885 ;  he  has  arranged  German 
folk  songs  for  the  guitar. 

Kolff,  J.  van  Santen,  Dutch  essayist,  born  Rotter- 
dam, Apr.  19,  1848;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  29,  1896.  He 
wrote  hundreds  of  articles  on  musical  subjects  for  the 
German,  French  and  Dutch  press,  among  them  a  history 
of  the  use  of  the  "leitmotiv"  before  Wagner. 

Koliada,  Mikola,  contemporary  Russian  composer, 
born  in  1906;  died  Aug.  2,  1935;  his  works  include  a 
symphonic  poem,  The  Siege  of  Tractorstroy,  a  musical 
picture  of  agricultural  systematization  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Kolichi,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer ;  he  wrote  six  violin  sonatas  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  about  1750. 

Kolisch  Quartet,  an  Austrian  string  quartet  founded 
at  Vienna  in  1928  by  Rudolf  Kolisch.  The  other  mem- 
bers include  Felix  Khuner,  second  violin,  Eugen  Lehner, 
viola,  and  Benar  Heif etz,  violoncello ;  the  organization 
has  successfully  toured  in  most  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Its  American  debut  took  place  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  April  1935,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  Festival  of  Chamber  Music. 
An  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  ensemble  is  that 
the  members  play  entirely  without  benefit  of  score. 

Kolisek,  Alois,  Moravian  writer  and  student  of  folk 
music,  born  at  Protivanov  in  1868.  Professor  of  aes- 
thetics in  the  theological  faculty  at  Bratislava,  he  has 
done  much  valuable  research  and  is  an  active  propa- 
gandist of  the  folk  art  of  Moravia  and  Slovakia. 

Kolla,  Georg  Adolf,  Swiss  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Stafa,  Zurich,  in  1822 ;  died  Ormons, 
Waadt,  Aug.  15,  1905.  He  founded  the  Lausanne  Con- 
servatory and  composed  choral  songs  and  military 
chants. 

Kolle,  Konrad,  German  composer  and  director,  born 
Nienburg,  Nov.  n,  1882;  pupil  of  Lowengard.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  a  symphony,  orchestral  sere- 
nade, violin  concerto,  viola  concerto,  violoncello  concerto, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  a  choral  cantata  (Im 
Fruhling'),  a  cantata  for  female  chorus  and  chamber 
orchestra,  ballads  and  various  songs. 

Koller,  Oswald,  Austrian  teacher  and  musicologist, 
born  Brunn,  July  30,  1852;  died  Klagenfurt,  June  10, 
1910.  He  wrote  many  articles  on  musical  subjects 
and  edited  the  songs  of  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein. 

Koller-Hopp,  Margarete,  German  composer,  born 
June  30,  1888;  she  has  written  songs,  a  piano  sonata 
and  piano  pieces. 


KOLLERITSCH— KOMZAK 


Kolleritsch,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  Ties- 
chen,  July  31,  1897;  studied  at  the  Graz  Conservator}-. 
He  has  written  an  opera,  large  choral  works  with  or- 
chestra, choruses,  songs  (some  with  orchestra)  and 
chamber  music. 

Kolling,  Karl  W.  P.,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Hamburg,  Feb.  28,  1831;  died  Chicago,  May  3, 
1914.  He  taught  in  Hamburg,  where  he  brought  out 
a  successful  operetta;  he  also  wrote  many  salon  pieces 
for  piano. 

Kollmaneck,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  zither  player  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  n,  1871;  he  has  written 
for  the  zither  and  the  guitar. 

Kollmann,  August  Friedrich  Christoph,  German 
organist,  theorist  and  composer,  born  at  Engelbostel, 
Hanover,  in  1756;  died  London,  Mar.  21,  1829.  He 
became  organist  at  the  German  Chapel,  St.  James's, 
London,  where  he  played  the  organ  presented  by 
George  III.  He  composed  The  Shipwreck,  a  program 
symphony,  quite  in  the  taste  of  his  day;  one  hundred 
Psalms  harmonized  in  a  hundred  ways ;  rondo  for  piano 
on  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh;  he  also  wrote 
several  theoretical  works. 

Kollmann,  George  August,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  at  London  in  1780  (1789?)  ;  died  there, 
Mar.  19,  1845;  son  of  August  Friedrich  Kollmann. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at  the  German 
Chapel  and  wrote  for  the  piano. 

Kollmer,  Georg  Nicolas,  German  violin  maker,  born 
at  Crawinkel  about  1775 ;  died  there  in  1840.  He  made 
excellent  copies  of  classic  instruments  and  excelled  in 
his  reproductions  of  Stainer  violins. 

Kollner,  Eduard,  German  cantor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Dobrilugk,  Luckow,  Brandenburg,  July  15, 
1839;  died  Nov.  8,  1891;  he  wrote  an  opera,  choral 
works,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Kollo,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Neiden- 
burg  (East  Prussia),  Mar.  28,  1883;  he  has  written 
numerous  operettas. 

Kolodin,  Irving,  American  critic  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  New  York,  Feb.  22,  1908.  He  studied  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  and  taught  there  in  1930-31. 
In  1932  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Sun" 
and  in  1937  became  associate  music  critic.  In  1936  he 
published  The  Metropolitan  Opera,  1883-1935  and 
for  some  time  afterward  wrote  program  notes  for  the 
New  Friends  of  Music  (New  York). 

Kolof,  Mizler  von,  see  Misler,  Lorenz  Christoph. 

Kolomeika  (Kolomyika,  Kalameika),  a  national 
Slavic  dance  in  rapid  2-4  tempo,  usually  preceded  by 
a  slow  introduction  (Dumka). 

Koltzsch,  Hans,  German  musicologist,  born  Goss- 
nitz,  Thuringia,  Aug.  17,  1901 ;  studied  in  Halle,  Leip- 
zig, Berlin  and  Erlangen.  He  has  written  on  Schu- 
bert's piano  sonatas  and  has  been  associated  with  the 
editing  of  the  works  of  Praetorius. 
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Kolzer,  Johann,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Schonborn,  Alkenkirchen,  Sept.  20 
1870;  he  has  written  organ  pieces  and  male  choruses. 

Koman,  Heinrich,  Polish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Warsaw  in  1828;  pupil  of  Eisner.  He  wrote  sonatas 
and  other  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Komarowa,  Warwara  Dimitrijevna  (nee  Stas- 
soff),  Russian  opera  librettist  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1862;  niece  of  Stas- 
soff the  art  critic.  She  edited  the  correspondence  be- 
tween A.  Sseroff  and  Stassoff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and  Stassoff  and  worte  studies  of  Russian  composers. 

Komauer,  Edwin,  Austrian  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Klagenfurt,  Feb.  n,  1869;  pupil  of 'his 
father,  Karl  Komauer.  Among  his  compositions  are 
orchestral,  violin,  choral  and  operatic  works. 

Komme,  Peter  W.,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Kiel,  June  I,  1890;  he  studied  under  Draeseke 
and  has  composed  operettas,  singspiels  and  ballets. 

Komme,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Kiel,  June 
i,  1890;  he  studied  in  Dresden  and  has  written  ballets, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Kommnick,  Eugen,  German  violinist,  director,  mu- 
sic librarian  and  composer,  born  Frankfort,  Jan.  15, 
1865;  he  has  composed  an  opera,  an  overture,  a  can- 
tata, choruses,  orchestral  pieces  and  piano  music. 

Kommol,  Walter,  German  conductor,  music  pub- 
lisher and  composer,  born  at  Driesen,  Neumark.  He 
studied  in  Berlin  at  the  Stern  Conservatory ;  his  works 
include  film  music  and  entertainment  music. 

Komorn,  Maria,  Austrian  concert  pianist  and  writer, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1880  ( ?)  ;  she  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  and  under  Leschetizky  and  has  written 
on  various  phases  of  music. 

Komorowska,  Stephanie,  I9th  century  Russian 
composer;  she  wrote  piano  works  and  songs. 

Komorowski,  Ignaz  Marcell,  Polish  song  composer, 
born  at  Warsaw  in  1824;  died  there,  Oct.  14,  1858. 

Komounko,  a  Korean  stringed  instrument  similar  to 
the  Japanese  Koto.  It  is  played  with  a  plectrum. 

Kompaniesky,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  at  Prijutino,  near  Taganrog,  in 
1848;  died  Mar.  28,  1910.  He  composed  sacred  cho- 
ruses and  contributed  studies  on  early  Russian  church 
music. 

Kompel,  August,  German  violinist,  born  Bruckenau, 
Aug.  15,  1831 ;  died  Weimar,  Apr.  7,  1891 ;  has  been 
called  Spohr's  best  pupil.  He  also  studied  under  David 
and  Joachim  and  was  a  member  of  the  court  orchestras 
at  Kassel,  Hanover  and  Weimar. 

Komzak,  Karl,  Czech-Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Prague,  Nov.  8,  1850;  died  Baden 
(Vienna),  Apr.  23,  1905;  studied  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory. He  wrote  dance  and  march  music,  and  also 
potpourris. 


KONBA— KONIGSPERGER 


Konba,  Josef,  Czech  violinist,  concertmaster  and 
composer '  born  Prague,  Mar.  21,  1880.  He  studied  at 
the  Prague  Conservatory  under  gevcik,  Bennewitz  and 
p  Morak;  his  compositions  include  a  violin  sonata, 
violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  piano  sonatinas. 

Kondracki,  Michal,  Ukrainian  composer,  born  Pol- 
tava, Dec.  22,  1902 ;  won  high  honors  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  in  1926.  He  has  written  a  concerto  for 
piano,  a  comic  opera  and  orchestral  works. 

Kondys,  see  Appeldoorn,  Dina  van. 

Konetzni,  Anna,  Hungarian  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Weissendorn,  Feb.  12,  1902.  She  studied  under  Preta 
Stuckgold  and  has  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Her  sister,  Hilda  Konetzni,  is  also  a  soprano 
and  is  one  of  the  Wagnerian  Festival  Singers. 

Konetzni,  Hilda,  see  Konetzni,  .Anna. 

Konig,  Adolf,  German  teacher  and  writer,  born  at 
Weismain  in  1865 ;  he  has  written  treatises  on  singing 
and  on  German  male  choruses. 

Konig,  August,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  July  17,  1829 ;  he  has  written  a  trombone  concerto. 

Konig,  Hermann,  German  violin  maker,  born  in 
1830;  died  at  New  York  in  1890.  After  studying  his 
craft 'in  Germany,  he  set  himself  up  in  business  at  New 
York  in  1857  and  made  creditable  instruments. 

Konig,  Johann  Balthasar,  German  church  musician, 
born  in  1691 ;  died  in  1758.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
editor  of  the  most  comprehensive  i8th  century  collec- 
tion of  chorales.  The  volume  contains  1,940  tunes, 
among  them  those  of  the  French  Calvinistic  Psalms. 
The  tunes  are  provided  with  a  figured  bass  and  have 
(with  some  regrettable  results)  all  been  reduced  to  a 
uniform  pattern  with  notes  of  equal  length.  Many  of 
the  tunes  were  taken  from  the  Freylinghausen  hymn 
book. 

Konig,  Konrad,  German  composer  for  the  zither, 
born  Niirnberg,  Mar.  9,  1860. 

Konig,  Marie,  igth  century  German  composer,  born 
at  Lobau,  Saxony.  Although  she  died  at  a  very  early 
age,  more  than  fifty  of  her  songs  were  published. 

Konig,  Peter,  Austrian  teacher,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born,Rosseg,  May  28,  1870.  His  works  in- 
clude an  operetta,  a  pantomime,  three  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  sonatas,  church  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Konigsberg,  a  German  city  on  the  Baltic,  capital  of 
the  province  of  East  Prussia.  From  the  i6th  century 
it  has  been  connected  with  Prussian  dominion  and  is 
musically  important  for  its  cathedral,  university,  opera 
seasons,  musical  societies  and  conservatories.  The  old- 
est musical  organization  is  the  Sangerverein,  founded 
in  1847.  There  are  also  the  Philharmonie,  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  the  Tiergarten  and  a  Musikverein. 
The  music  schools  include  the  Konigsberg  Conserv- 
atory and  the  East  Prussian  Conservatory.  Otto  Nicolai 
(1810),  Gustave  Jensen  (1837)  and  Max  Spicker 
(1858)  were  born  there. 
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Konigsberger,  Josef,  Polish  composer,  born  Cra- 
cow, Jan.  24,  1879;  he  studied  under  Leo  Fall  in 
Vienna  and  has  written  operettas. 

Konigskinder  (Children  of  the  King),  grand  opera, 
libretto  by  Ernst  Rosmer,  music  by  Engelbert  Humper- 
dinck,  first  produced  on  Dec.  28,  1910,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York.  The  story  is:  an 
old  witch  has  cast  a  spell  upon  a  princess,  causing 
her  to  act  as  a  goose-girl.  A  prince  falls  in  love  with 
her;  she  would  gladly  go  with  him,  but  cannot  break 
the  spell,  so  he  leaves  to  continue  his  wanderings. 
Then  a  minstrel  arrives  at  the  witch's  hut,  followed 
by  a  broommaker  and  a  woodchopper;  they  have  all 
come  from  the  city  of  Hellabrunn,  and  are  seeking  polit- 
ical advice  from  the  witch;  the  city  is  in  need  of  a 
ruler,  and  they  ask  her  if  she  can  give  any  advice. 
She  suggests  that  they  enthrone  the  first  person  who 
enters  the  gates  after  the  bells  have  struck  noon  on  the 
following  day,  that  being  the  fete-day  of  the  patron  of 
Hellabrunn.  But  the  minstrel  notices  the  beautiful 
goose-girl,  and  recognizes  her  at  once  as  of  royal  rank. 
He  forces  the  witch  to  give  the  girl  into  his  care,  and 
persuades  her  to  defy  the  evil  powers  which  bind  her. 
Meanwhile  the  prince  is  in  Hellabrunn,  acting  as  a 
swineherd ;  the  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  has  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  but  he  scorns  her.  In  revenge,  she 
accuses  him  of  theft ;  he  is  about  to  be  led  away  to  jail 
when  the  bells  strike  noon.  The  first  person  to  enter 
the  gates  is  the  goose-girl,  and  the  lovers  are  happily 
re-united.  But  the  townsfolk,  disappointed  at  their 
new  queen's  humble  appearance,  drive  the  prince  and 
princess  from  the  city,  burn  the  witch  and  break  the 
minstrel's  leg  on  a  wheel.  The  two  lovers  lose  their 
way  in  a  snow  storm,  and  die  from  eating  poisoned 
bread  made  by  the  witch. 

Konigslow,  Johann  Wilhelm  Cornelius  von,  Ger- 
man organist  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  16, 
1745  ;  died  Liibeck,  May  14,  1833.  He  composed  many 
"Abendmusiken"  after  the  example  of  Buxtehude. 

Konigslow,  Otto  Friedrich  von,  German  concert 
violinist  and  teacher,  born  Hamburg,  Nov.  13,  1824; 
died  Bonn,  Oct.  6,  1898;  pupil  of  David  and  Haupt- 
mann.  He  toured  for  a  number  of  years,  frequently 
with  Carl  Reinecke,  and  taught  the  violin  at  the  Co- 
logne Conservatory. 

Konigsperger,  Marian  (Marianus),  German  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Roding,  Bavaria,  Dec.  4, 
1708;  died  Oct.  9,  1769.  He  studied  in  a  Benedictine 
abbey  near  Ratisbon,  where  he  later  became  organist 
and  choirmaster.  He  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
player  and  as  a  composer  for  the  church.  All  the  profits 
from  his  compositions  he  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
abbey ;  he  bought  a  new  organ,  valuable  books  for  the 
library,  etc.  His  organ  works  are  said  to  have  more 
substance  than  similar  compositions  of  his  South  Ger- 
man contemporaries. 
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Koning,  David,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Rotterdam,  Mar.  19,  1820;  died  Amsterdam,  Nov.  6, 
1876;  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  comic  opera,  several  large  choral  works  with 
orchestra,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Koning,  Johann  Joseph  David  Naret,  see  Naret- 
Koning,  Johann  Joseph  David. 

Konink,  Servaas  van,  I7th-i8th  century  Dutch 
composer,  died  Amsterdam  about  1720.  He  wrote 
an  opera,  incidental  music,  motets  and  other  church 
music,  songs,  dance  tunes  and  sonatas  for  the  flute. 

Konius,  Georgei  Eduardovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Moscow,  Sept.  30,  1862.  His  musical  talent  ap- 
peared at  an  early  age  and  he  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Tanei- 
eff,  Arensky  and  Tschaikowsky.  His  first  compositions 
created  a  sensation  and  he  was  hailed  (perhaps  hastily) 
as  a  successor  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Rubinstein.  He 
was  awarded  a  life  pension  by  the  Czar  so  that  he  might 
devote  all  his  time  to  composition,  but  this  was  cut 
short  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  authority  in 
1917.  Konius  carefully  studied  instrumentation  and  his 
orchestral  works  have  a  transparency  and  delicacy  that 
is  equaled  by  few  of  the  more  pedantic  Russian  compo- 
sers. The  work  which  gained  him  immediate  fame 
was  his  suite  From  Child  Life.  Other  works  are  the 
symphonic  poems :  From  the  World  of  Illusion  and  The 
Rustling  Forest,  and  the  ballet,  Ddita.  He  has  also 
written  numerous  piano  pieces  and  some  thirty  songs. 

Konizek,  i8th  century  Bohemian  violin  teacher ;  was 
active  in  Prague  about  1722,  and  is  remembered  as  one 
of  the  teachers  of  Franz  Benda. 

Konjovic,  Peter,  Slavic  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Sombor,  May  6,  1882 ;  pupil  of  V.  Novak 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
operatic,  orchestral,  choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Konnemann,  Arthur,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Baden-Baden,  Mar.  12,  1861 ;  died  in  1934; 
pupil  of  Krasselt.  He  conducted  various  theater  or- 
chestras and  wrote  several  operas,  overtures,  choruses, 
ballads  and  songs. 

Konneritz,  Minna  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser; wrote  more  than  a  hundred  instrumental  and 
vocal  works. 

Konoye,  (Viscount)  Hidemaro,  Japanese  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Nov.  8,  1898.  He  appeared  in 
America  as  a  conductor  in  1937,  directing  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  other  sym- 
phonic organizations. 

Konradin,  Karl  Ferdinand,  Austrian  dramatic  com- 
poser, born  Helenthal,  near  Vienna,  Sept.  i,  1833; 
died  Vienna,  Aug.  31,  1884.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
operettas. 

Konrath,  Anton,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Innsbruck,  May  14,  1888;  pupil  of  Pembaur  and 
Marschner.  He  wrote  orchestral  and  dramatic  works. 


Konta,  Robert,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  12,  1880;  pupil  of  V 
Novak.  He  has  written  an  opera,  a  pantomime,  a  sym- 
phony, violin  music  and  songs ;  he  has  also  been  a  music 
critic. 

Konti,  Joseph,  Polish  operetta  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Warsaw  in  1852;  died  Pest,  Oct.  25, 
1905 ;  pupil  of  O.  Dessoff . 

Kontorovitch,  Lena,  Russian  concert  violinist,  born 
at  Odessa  in  1892.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Fiedemann  at 
the  Odessa  Conservatory,  of  Brodsky  at  the  Manchester 
College  of  Music;  since  making  her  London  debut  in 
1913  she  has  appeared  frequently  in  England.  She  has 
also  appeared  at  the  Halle  Concerts  and  toured  in  Po- 
land and  Russia. 

Kontrabass  (Ger.),  double-bass. 

Kontrafagott  (Ger.),  double  bassoon. 

Kontski,  Antoine  de,  Polish  piano  virtuoso,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Cracow,  Oct.  27,  1817;  died 
Ivanitski,  near  Akulovka,  Dec.  2,  1899.  After  study- 
ing under  Field  and  Markendorf,  he  toured,  taught  in 
London  and  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  composed  an  ora- 
torio, an  opera,  a  symphony  and  numerous  piano  pieces, 
of  which  Le  Reveil  du  Lion  is  the  most  popular. 

Kontski,  Apollinaire  de,  Polish  violinist,  born  War- 
saw, Oct.  23,  1825 ;  died  there  June  29,  1879 1  brother 
o£  Antoine. de  Kontski.  He  performed  in  public  before 
he  was  five  years  old  and  is  said  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Paganini  in  Paris.  He  toured  France  and 
Germany  and  in  1853  was  appointed  solo  violinist  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  and  was  later  made  director  of  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory.  He  depended  most  for  his  rep- 
utation upon  a  showmanlike  technic,  not  entirely  devoid 
of  charlatanism. 

Kontski,  Stanislaus  de,  Polish  violin  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Cracow,  Oct.  8,  1820;  brother  of  An- 
toine and  Apollinaire  de  Kontski.  He  taught  in  Paris 
and  wrote  light  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Konzertmeister  (Ger.),  concertmaster. 

Kool,  Jaap,  Dutch  composer  and  writer,  born  Am- 
sterdam, Dec.  31,  1891 ;  studied  under  W.  Klatte  and 
at  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris,  and  has  composed  a 
ballet,  a  symphony  and  an  overture;  he  has  also  pub- 
lished a  work  on  dancing. 

Koop,  Olivier,  Dutch  organist  and  composer,  born 
Hoorn,  Dec.  13,  1885;  studied  in  Amsterdam  and  has 
written  church  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kopczynski,  Jan  de,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1831.  His  first  quartet  was  published  in  1912. 

Kopecky,  Ottokar,  Bohemian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Chotebof,  Apr.  29,  1850;  died  at  Hamburg  in 
Dec.,  1917;  pupil  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He  was 
concertmaster  of  the  Hamburg  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  taught  two  of  the  princes  of  Prussia. 

Kopf,  Leo,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Torgowitz,  Wolhynien,  May  17,  1888.  He  studied  with 
Gernsheim  and  Juon  in  Berlin,  is  a  choral  and  orches- 
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tral  director  and  has  composed  a  string  quartet,  syna- 
gogue songs  and  other  vocal  music. 

Kopf,  Othmar,  Austrian  song  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Schwanberg,  June  8,  1890. 

Kopfermann,  Albert,  German  musicologist,  music 
librarian  and  choral  conductor,  born  Dortmund,  Jan. 
!5,  1846;  died  Berlin,  May  29,  1914.  He  edited  many 
little-known  compositions  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  through  his  efforts,  especially  an  adagio  for  me- 
chanical organ  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart's  seventh 
violin  concerto. 

Kopff,  Dr.,  French  arranger,  died  at  Paris  in  Aug., 
1007;  he  arranged  many  works  of  Saint-Saens  and 
other  composers  for  piano  (four  hands). 

Kopff,  Max,  German  composer  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Heide,  Holstein,  Sept.  9,  1870 ;  he  has  writ- 
ten a  string  quartet,  violin  pieces  (including  some  with 
orchestra),  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kopf  regal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Regal  fam- 
ily, having  a  short  resonator  surmounted  by  a  head- 
piece, hence  its  name. 

Kopka,  Erich,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Teschen,  Jan.  3,  1894;  he  has  written  an 
overture,  dances  and  marches. 

Koppel  (Ger.),  a  coupler  in  any  type  of  organ  or 
piano  player. 

Koppel,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  quick-speaking 
organ-stop  for  use  with  one  of  slow  speech  (not  related 
to  the  modern  coupler) . 

Koppitz,  Arthur,  see  Hohenstein,  Arthur. 

Kopprasch,  Wenzel,  i8th  century  bassoonist  and 
composer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  orchestra  at 
Dessau  and  wrote  bassoon  concertos  and  music  for 
piano. 

Koprziwa,  Karl,  middle  i8th  century  Bohemian 
composer  of  organ  works ;  he  wrote  several  fugues. 

Koprziwa,  Wenzel  (called  Urtica),  Bohemian  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Brdloch,  Feb.  8,  1708 ;  died 
at  Zitolib,  probably  in  1790.  He  was  rector  of  the  col- 
lege and  organist  in  Zitolib  for  more  than  sixty  years ; 
his  church  music  was  known  in  Bohemia  as  Urtica's. 

Kopsch,  Julius,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
writer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  6,  1887;  pupil  of  W.  Klatte 
and  Arno  Kleffel.  Among  his  works  are  a  symphony, 
a  symphonic  poem  and  other  instrumental  and  orches- 
tral works,  chamber  music  and  songs.  In  1924-25  he 
conducted  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Koptiaieff,  Alexander  Petrovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Petrograd,  Oct.  12,  1868.  He  has  written 
Cortege  de  la  Vie,  Poeme  elegiaque  and  Oriental 
Dances  for  orchestra,  Psalm  18  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  piano,  and  Scenes  du  Bol  masque  and  other  pieces 
for  piano. 

Kopylow,  Alexander,  Russian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  St.  Petersburg,  July  14,  1854;  died  Feb.  20,  1911. 
He  studied  at  the  Imperial  Chapel  where  later  he  be- 


came vocal  instructor.  His  compositions  include  cham- 
ber music,  a  symphony,  an  overture,  piano  pieces,  chor- 
uses and  songs. 

Korb,  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Platten,  Karlsbad,  Apr.  21,  1875;  ne  nas 
written  a  violin  concerto,  violin  pieces,  a  string  quartet, 
a  cantata  and  songs. 

Korb,  Johan,  German  cathedral  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Freiburg,  May  26,  1857 ;  he 
has  written  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  organ  works 
and  choruses. 

Korbay,  Franz  Alexander,  Hungarian  concert  pian- 
ist, composer  and  operatic  tenor,  born  Budapest,  May 
8,  1846;  died  London,  Mar.  9,  1913;  godson  of  Franz 
Liszt.  He  studied  under  Moronyi,  R.  Volkmann  and 
Gustave  Roger,  and  composed  a  symphonic  poem,  an 
overture  and  songs.  One  of  his  songs,  Le  Matin,  was 
arranged  for  orchestra  by  Liszt. 

Korber,  Georg,  German  church  music  composer, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1550;  died  at  Altdorf  in  1620. 

Kordy,  Deszo,  Hungarian  composer  and  concert 
violoncellist,  born  at  Arad  in  1881.  He-  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  under  de  Munck; 
toured  successfully  and  wrote  for  his  instrument. 

Koremann,  Feodor  Feodorovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, concert  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Moscow  in 
1873 1  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  became 
accompanist  to  Chaliapin.  He  has  written  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  choruses. 

Koreny-Schuck,  Fritz,  Russian  theater  conductor 
and  composer  of  songs  and  operettas,  born  at  Riga  in 
1874;  died  there,  Mar.  30,  1912. 

Koreschtschenko,  Arsene  Nikolaievitch,  Russian 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Moscow,  Dec.  18,  1870; 
died  in  1918;  pupil  of  Tanieff  and  Arensky.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  taught  counterpoint  and  musical  form  at 
the  Synodal  School.  He  wrote  operas,  incidental  music 
and  a  ballet  for  the  stage,  several  works,  including  a 
symphony,  for  orchestra,  some  pieces  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  choruses,  several  piano  pieces,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Koretz,  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  concertmaster,  vio- 
lin teacher  and  composer,  born  Briinn,  July  9,  1865; 
died  in  1933 ;  he  wrote  a  symphony,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Korganoff ,  Gennari  Ossipovitch,  Russian  composer 
and  pianist,  born  Kwarelia,  May  12,  1858;  died  Rostov- 
on-Don,  Apr.  12,  1890;  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Jadassohn, 
Brassin  and  Kross.  He  wrote  piano  works,  some  of 
which  are  noteworthy. 

Korganoff,  Vassily  Davidovitch,  Russian  writer 
and  music  critic,  born  Tin1  is,  Feb.  3,  1865.  Besides 
writing  for  several  Russian  musical  journals,  he  wrote 
a  biography  of  Beethoven. 

Korling,  J.  Felix  A.,  Swedish  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Kristdala,  Dec.  17, 
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1864 ;  son  of  Sven  August  Korling.  He  studied  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory;  his  compositions  include  cho- 
ral and  light  operatic  works. 

Korling,  Sven  August,  Swedish  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Kristdala,  Apr.  14,  1842; 
died  Ystad,  Oct.  21,  1919;  pupil  of  Ludwig  Norman  in 
Stockholm.  He  wrote  choral  works  and  a  number  of 
songs  which  became  popular. 

Korling,  Sven  Holger,  Swedish  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Ystad,  Jan.  27,  1879 1  he  has  written  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Korn,  Clara  Anna,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Jan.  30,  1866;  received  her  musical  education  in  Amer- 
ica. She  won  a  scholarship  at  the  National  Conserva- 
tory, New  York,  and  later  studied  under  Horatio 
Parker.  Her  works  include  an  opera,  a  symphony,  a 
piano  concerto  and  lighter  works. 

Kornauth,  Egon,  Moravian  composer  and  teacher  of 
theory,  born  Olmiitz,  May  14,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Fuchs, 
Schreker  and  Schmidt.  He  has  written  a  symphonic 
suite  and  other  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs.  His  compositions  have  been  said  to 
possess  a  delicacy  akin  to  Schumann's  and  colorful  har- 
mony like  that  of  Brahms. 

Kornegay,  Leonomie  Dumais,  American  lyric  so- 
prano and  teacher,  born  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1883. 
After  studying  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  and  under  Emilie  Herzog  in  Berlin,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Berlin  in  Elijah  in  1907,  sang  there 
in  opera,  and  gave  concerts  and  taught  in  the  United 
States. 

Korner,  Christian  Gottfried,  German  composer  and 
writer,  born  Leipzig,  July  2,  1756;  died  Berlin,  May 
13,  1831;  father  of  the  poet,  Theodore  Korner.  He 
composed  songs  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  nature  of  tone 
in  music. 

Korner,  Georg,  German  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Nuremberg,  May  7,  1876;  he  has  writ- 
ten piano  music,  choruses  and  hymns. 

Korner,  Gotthilf  Wilhelm,  German  music  publisher, 
born  Teicha,  near  Halle,  June  3,  1809;  died  Erfurt, 
Jan.  3,  1865.  Founded  in  1838,  the  firm  published 
many  organ  works.  In  1886  the  firm  was  merged  with 
that  of  C.  F.  Peters.  Korner  also  founded,  in  1844, 
a  periodical  for  organists,  called  Urania. 

Korner,  Leo,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Olmiitz  in  1889.  He  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  and  was  a  theater  conductor  for 
nine  years  in  Salzburg. 

Korner,  Theodore,  German  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Charlottenburg,  Mar.  9, 
1900;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Kaun;  he  settled  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  in  1927,  and  has  written  men's  choruses. 

Korner,  Walther,  German  organist,  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Dec.  4,  1892. 
He  studied  at  the  Nuremberg,  Mannheim  and  Leipzig 


conservatories;  has  written  chamber  music,  piano  and 
organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kornerup,  Thorwald  Otto,  Danish  musicologist, 
born  Copenhagen,  Mar.  n,  1864;  he  has  written  ori 
scales  and  modes,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

Kornett  (Ger.),  cornet. 

Korngold,  Erich   Wolfgang,   Austrian  composer, 
born  Brno,  May  29,  1897 ;  son  of  a  distinguished  music 
critic  in  Vienna.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Fuchs,  Zemlinsky 
and  Gradener  in  the  latter  city ;  at  the  age  of  eleven  he 
astounded  the  musical  world  by  a  musical  pantomime, 
The  Snow-man,  following  it  by  a  piano  sonata  two 
years  later.    The  latter  piece  was  introduced  in  Amer- 
ica by  Rudolf  Ganz,  and  critics  could  scarcely  believe 
that  it  had  been  composed  by  a  child.    Other  precocious 
feats  followed ;  the  great  conductor,  Felix  Weingartner, 
became  interested  in  the  boy,  and  made  a  careful  study 
of  all  his  music.     In  every  score  Weingartner  could 
find  only  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  great  genius,  and 
none  of  the  signs  of  immaturity  to  be  expected  in  the 
works  of  an  extremely  talented  youth.    He  was  unable 
to  explain  such  amazing  precocity,  and  the  music  critics 
throughout  the  world  were  also  baffled.    A  bitter  dis- 
pute arose  in  Viennese  musical  circles  as  to  whether 
Korngold's  astonishing  success  were  not  entirely  due 
to  his  father's  well-laid  plans,  and  whether  the  child's 
music  were  not  so  widely  played  and  praised  only  be- 
cause artists  were  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  powerful  and  influential  critic.    Attention 
was  called  to  the  suspicious  circumstance  of  his  middle 
name  being  the  same  as  the  first  name  of  the  great 
prodigy  of  the  past,  Mozart.     Some  were  even  so  un- 
kind as  to  claim  that  the  name  Wolfgang  did  not  appear 
on  his  birth  certificate,  but  had  been  added  later.    While 
there  might  have  been  some  basis  in  fact  for  this  con- 
troversy, the  most  eloquent  evidence  that  Korngold  de- 
served his  reputation  lies  in  his  composition  of  estima- 
ble works  during  the  years  following.     Among  these 
are  an  overture,  a  sinfonietta  and  Sursmn  Corda  for 
orchestra;  a  piano  concerto,  a  trio,  a  string  sextet,  a 
piano  quintet,  and  the  operas  Der  Ring  des  Polykrates, 
Violanta,  The  Dead  City  and  W under  der  Helaine.    Of 
recent  years  he  has  written  several  scores  for  use  in 
connection  with  films  made  in  the  United  States. 

Korngold,  Julius,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
Briinn,  Dec.  24,  1860;  father  of  Erich  Korngold,  the 
composer.  After  studying  law  at  Vienna  he  became  a 
lawyer  and  music  critic  in  Brtinn.  On  becoming  Hans- 
lich's.  successor  on  the  "Neue  Freie  Presse"  he  re- 
nounced his  predecessor's  anti-Wagnerian  attitude  and 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  modern  composers,  Gus- 
tave  Mahler  in  particular.  He  has  written  interestingly 
on  musical  subjects. 

Kornmuller,  Otto,  German  Benedictine  priest,  com- 
poser, choir  director  and  writer,  born  Straubing,  Bava- 
ria, Jan.  5,  1824;  died  Metten,  Bavaria,  Feb.  15,  1907. 
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He  composed  a  number  of  masses  and  motets  and  pub- 
lished books  and  articles  on  church  music. 

Kornstein,  Egon,  igth  century  Hungarian  violist; 
pupil  of  Hubay,  member  of  the  Hungarian  String 
Quartet. 

Kornyey,  Bela,  Hungarian  tenor,  born  Perocseny, 
May  18, 1875.  He  was  for  fifteen  years  with  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Opera  at  Budapest. 

Korolanyi,  Friedrich,  Austrian  theater  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  27,  1875 J  studied  in 
Vienna.  His  works  include  operas,  operettas,  farces, 
folk  pieces,  fairy  tales,  dances  and  songs. 

Korolewicz-Waydowa,  Janina,  Polish  coloratura 
and  dramatic  soprano,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1875;  she 
now  sings  chiefly  in  concerts. 

Korsakoff,  Rimsky,  see  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Korst,  Friedrich,  German  organist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Duisburg-Ruhrort,  June  26,  1859;  he  has 
written  music  for  piano  and  organ  and  hymns. 

Korte,  Oswald,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Flatow,  Aug.  27,  1852;  died  at  Berlin-Zehlendorf  in 
1924.  He  composed  chamber  music  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise called  The  Lute  and  Lute-Playing  up  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Korten,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Wesel,  May 
4,  1859;  his  works  include  several  operas,  orchestral 
works  and  songs. 

Kortschalk,  Hugo,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Graz, 
Feb.  24,  1884.  A  pupil  of  Sevcik  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory, he  was  graduated  with  high  honors.  After 
his  debut  at  Prague  in  1904  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  of  the  Frankfurt 
Quartet.  In  1913  he  founded,  in  Chicago,  the  Kort- 
schalk Quartet,  later  called  the  Berkshire  Quartet ;  sub- 
sequently he  became  a  professor  of  violin  at  the  Yale 
University  Music  School. 

Kortschmareff,  Clemens,  Russian  composer,  born 
Apr.  16,  1899;  he  wrote  operatic,  vocal  and  choral 
works  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

Kortzsche,  Hanns,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Dresden,  Dec.  31,  1870.  After  studying  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory,  he  became  a  church  and  concert 
organist  in  that  city.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral works,  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces,  songs, 
sacred  and  profane  choruses  and  duets. 

Korwin,  Stanislawa,  see  Ssymanowska,  Korwin 
Stanislawa. 

Kosa,  Georg,  Hungarian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  Apr.  24,  1897;  pupil  of  Herz- 
feld,  Kodaly,  Dohnanyi  and  Bartok.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral,  choral,  operatic,  instrumental  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Kosakisch,  Kosatchek,  "Little  Russian,"  a  rapid 
dance  of  the  Cossacks.  It  is  in  2-4  time  and  the  tempo 
is  accelerated  as  the  dance  progresses. 
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Koschat,  Thomas,  Austrian  composer  and  basso, 
born  Viktring,  near  Klagenfurt,  Aug.  8,  1845;  died 
Vienna,  May  19,  1914.  He  was  leader  of  the  court 
opera  chorus  at  Vienna.  He  published,  in  1871,  his 
first  Carinthian  quartets  for  men's  voices,  which  at- 
tained such  immense  popularity,  that  ultimately  more 
than  a  hundred  appeared.  He  wrote  the  poems  in  the 
Carinthian  dialect  and  also  composed  the  music.  With 
four  other  singers  he  organized  the  famous  Carinthian 
Quintet. 

Koschinsky,  Fritz,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  June  29,  1903;  he  has  composed  the  folk 
piece  Lob  der  Arbeit,  an  overture  based  upon  Schleswig 
folk  songs,  orchestral  variations,  masses,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Koschak,  Marie  Leopoldine,  see  Pachler-Koschak, 
Marie  Leopoldine. 

Kosel,  Joseph,  German  music  publishing  firm  in 
Munich;  they  specialize  in  Catholic  church  music. 

Koselitz,  Heinrich  (pseudonym  Peter  Gast),  Ger- 
man composer,  born  Annaberg,  Saxony,  Jan.  10,  1854; 
died  there,  Aug.  15,  1918;  a  private  pupil  of  E.  R 
Richter  in  Leipzig,  and  later  student  of  Friedrich  Niet- 
zsche at  Basel  University.  He  was  long  associated  with 
Nietzsche  and  from  1900-08  worked  in  the  Nietzsche 
Archive  at  Weimar,  and  was  co-editor  with  A.  Seidl 
and  Elizabeth  Forster  Nietzsche  of  Nietzsche's  col- 
lected letters.  He  composed  the  operas  Willram, 
Konig  Wenzel,  Orpheus  and  Dionysos,  Die  heimliche 
Ehe,  and  wrote  a  symphony,  an  overture,  chamber 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Koshetz,  Alexander,  contemporary  Ukrainian  com- 
poser and  choral  conductor,  born  at  Keif.  He  studied 
at  the  Lyssenko  Music  School  and  in  1918  formed  the 
Ukrainian  National  Chorus  with  which  he  has  since 
toured. 

Koshetz,  Nina,  Russian  soprano,  born  Kiev,  Dec. 
30,  1894.  Among  her  teachers  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory were  Igumnoff,  Masetti,  Taneieff  and  Litvinne. 
She  has  appeared  in  opera  in  Leningrad,  Odessa,  Tiflis, 
Paris,  Chicago,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  She 
was  one  of  the  leading  interpreters  and  promoters  of 
the  songs  written  by  contemporary  Russian  composers. 

Kosleck,  Julius,  German  trumpet  player  and  teacher, 
born  Neugard,  Pomerania,  Dec.  3,  1825;  died  Berlin, 
Nov.  5,  1905.  A  member  of  the  Royal  Band,  Berlin, 
and  teacher  at  the  Hochschule,  he  wrote  a  method  for 
his  instrument. 

Koslovsky,  Josif,  Polish  orchestral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1757 ;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1831.  He  wrote  more  than  six  hundred  pieces, 
including  stage  music,  masses,  cantatas,  polonaises, 
marches  and  songs. 

Kosmas  of  Majuma,  Greek  composer,  died  in  760; 
he  wrote  sacred  music  for  the  Byzantine  Church. 

Kosnick,  Heinrich,  Russian  pianist  and  psycho- 
therapist, born  Riga,  Jan.  n,  1889;  pupil  of  Teich- 
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mutter,  Ansorge  and  Busoni.  He  has  composed  for  the 
piano  and  written  treatises  relating  psychotherapy  to 
music. 

Kospoth,  Otto  Karl  Erdmann,  Baron  von,  German 
composer,  born  Muhltroff,  Saxony;  died  Berlin,  June 
23,  1817.  He  was  cathedral  musician  in  Magdeburg, 
and  composed  a  singspiel,  church  music,  a  symphony 
and  chamber  music. 

Koss,  Henning  von,  German  song  composer  and 
critic,  born  Lautow,  Pomerania,  Dec.  13,  1855;  died 
Berlin,  Apr.  12,  1913;  pupil  of  Theodor  Kullak. 

Kossak,  Ernst,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Marienwerder,  Aug.  4,  1814;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  3,^1880. 
He  studied  under  Dehn,  wrote  on  the  art  theories  of 
Rellstab  and  founded  the  musical  periodical  "Echo." 

Kossenko,  B.,  contemporary  Russian  composer  and 
pianist.  He  follows  after  Scriabin  in  style  and  feeling. 
Kossrnaly,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  writer,  born  Breslau,  July  27,  1812;  died 
Stettin,  Dec.  i,  1893;  pupil  of  Berger,  Zelter  and 
Klein.  Among  his  literary  works  is  a  book  setting 
forth  strong  anti-Wagnerian  ideas.  His  compositions 
include  symphonies,  overtures  and  songs. 

Kostal,  Erno,  Czech  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Prague,  Nov.  26,  1889 ;  he  studied  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory, and  has  composed  operettas,  orchestral  suites 
and  overtures. 

Koster,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  8,  1904;  he  has  written  Horspiele,  a 
cantata,  songs,  chamber  music  and  a  suite  and  a  con- 
certo for  orchestra. 

Koster-Schlegel,  Luise  (nee  Schlegel),  German 
operatic  soprano,  born  Liibeck,  Feb.  22,  1823;  died 
Schwerin,  Nov.  2,  1905. 

Kosterke,  Arthur,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Wegberg,  May  11,  1880;  among 
his  writings  are  children's  pieces,  choruses,  songs,  or- 
chestral pieces  for  schools,  and  marches. 

Kostlin,  Heinrich  Aodlf,  German  choral  conductor 
and  writer,  born  Tubingen,  Sept.  4,  1846;  died  Cann- 
stadt,  June  4,  1907.  He  was  a  religious  student  who 
took  up  choral  work.  In  1877  he  organized  and  con- 
ducted at  Wurttemberg  "Kirchengesangverein." 
This  led  to  the  organization,  with  Dr.  Hallwachs,  of 
the  "Evangelische  Kirchengesangverein  fur  Deutsch- 
land,"  which  has  become  of  great  importance,  ^embrac- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  and  twenty  choirs.  He 
also  wrote  several  treatises  on  musical  subjects. 

Kostlin,    Karl    Reinhold,    German    author,    born 
Urach,  Wurttemberg,  Sept.  28,  1891;  died  Apr.   12, 
1894.     A   professor  of  esthetics   and  art  history  at 
Tubingen,   he  wrote   a   work  on   esthetics,   including 
music,  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  Wagner. 
Kostritz,  Reuss,  see  Reuss-Kostrits. 
Koszegi,    Alexander,    Hungarian    violinist,    viola 
player  and  composer,  born  in  Hungary  in  1880;  died 
New  York,  Dec.  15,  1937.    He  was  a  member  of  the 


violin  and  viola  sections  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  from  1926;  he  had  previously 
played  with  the  Budapest  Philharmonic  and  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Opera.  His  compositions  include  orchestral 
and  violin  music. 

Kotalla,  Viktor,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Norok,  Feb.  13,  1872;  died  Pilchowitz,  June  4,  1916; 
studied  in  Berlin.  He  composed  organ,  choral  and  or- 
chestral works  and  wrote  instructive  organ  and  voice 
studies. 

Kotchetov  (Kochetov),  Nikolai  Razumnikovitch, 
Russian  conductor,  teacher,  composer,  critic  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Oranienbaum,  July  8,  1864.  His  works 
include  the  opera,  A  Terrible  Revenge  (after  Gogol's 
story) ,  a  symphony  and  an  Arabian  Suite  for  orchestra, 
numerous  songs  and  piano  pieces.  He  has  compiled  a 
history  of  music  and  has  served  as  critic  for  several 
Moscow  papers. 

Kotek,  Joseph,  Russian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Kamenez-Podolsk,  Government  of  Moscow,  Oct.  25, 
1855;  died  Davos,  Switzerland,  Jan.  4,  1885.  He 
studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  with  Joachim, 
and  taught  at  the  Royal  Music  School  in  Berlin;  he 
wrote  for  the  violin. 

Kothe,  Aloys,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Grobnig,  Silesia,  Oct.  3,  1828;  died  Breslau,  Nov.  13, 
1868 ;  brother  of  Bernhard  Kothe.  He  studied  under 
Grell  and  Bach  and  taught  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
in  Breslau.  He  wrote  a  mass  for  men's  voices,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Kothe,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  writer  and 
teacher,  born  Grobnig,  Silesia,  May  12,  1821;  died 
Breslau,  July  25,  1897.  Pupil  of  Marx,  and  at  the 
Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music,  he  taught  at  Oppeln 
and  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Breslau,  where  he 
founded  the  Cacilian-Verein  for  Catholic  Church  Mu- 
sic. He  composed  organ  and  church  music  and  wrote 
an  important  book  on  music  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Kothe,  Robert,  German  composer  and  singer,  born 
Feb.  6,  1869.     Among  his  works  are  songs  with  lute, 
and  gamba  accompaniments  and  he  also  published  a 
guitar  and  lute  method. 

Kothe,  Wilhelm,  German  teacher  and  writer,  born 
Grobnig,  Jan.  8,  1831;  died  Habelschwerdt,  Dec.  31, 
1897;  brother  of  Bernhard  Kothe.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Organ  Institute  in  Berlin,  and  taught  at  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  in  Habelschwerdt.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  on  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  musician,  and 
methods  for  violin  and  voice. 

Kother,  Karl  Axel,  Finnish  composer,  concert  bari- 
tone and  teacher,  born  Frederikshamn,  Aug.  15,  1871; 
died  Helsingfors,  July  7,  1927.  He  studied  under 
Wegelius,  Sparapani,  Lucidi,  Cotagni,  Forsten,  Colonne 
and  .Villa,  becoming  a  concert  singer  and  teacher  in 
Helsingfors,  where  he  founded  the  Finsk  Musikrevy. 
He  then  studied  at  Munich  under  Thuille  and  Cour- 
voisier,  became  a  professor  at  Helsingfors  Conserva- 
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torv  and  wrote  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  an 
orchestral  suite,  and  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Kotilainen,  Otto,  Finnish  composer,  critic  and  con- 
ductor, born  Heinavesi,  Feb.  5,  1868;  died  Aug.  9, 
I936.  He  studied  under  Wegelius  and  Sibelius  at  the 
Helsingfors  Conservatory,  as  well  as  at  the  orchestral 
school  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  there,  and  in  Ber- 
lin. He  was  a  music  critic  in  Finland,  where  he  also 
conducted  many  festivals.  His  compositions  include  a 
suite  for  orchestra,  legend  for  string  orchestra,  a  can- 
tata, violin  and  piano  works,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kotin,  a  Japanese  bowed  instrument  similar  to  the 
keiken,  except  that  it  has  a  shorter  body  and  only  two 
strings. 

Koto,  a  Japanese  zither-harp,  with  thirteen  silk 
strings  stretched  over  an  oblong  shaped  sounding  board. 
Each  string  is  tuned  by  adjusting  its  own  movable 
bridge;  the  compass  is  two  octaves.  Chromatic  tones 
are  produced  by  pressing  the  strings  behind  the  bridges ; 
both  hands  are  used  to  play  it. 

Kotschau,  Joachim,  German  composer,  born  Lii- 
beck,  May  17,  1905 ;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
and  of  P.  Graener.  His  works  include  chamber  music, 
some  of  which  is  for  wind  instruments,  a  piano  sonata 
and  songs. 

Kotscher,  Edmund,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Apr.  17,  1909;  he  studied  at  the  Vienna  Hochschule 
and  has  written  a  violin  concerto. 

Kotscher,  Hans,  German  violinist,  concertmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Weimar,  Nov.  12,  1877; 
died  Diisseldorf,  July  2,  1925;  his  compositions  include 
a  serenade,  an  orchestral  suite  and  a  'cello  concerto. 

Kotsuzumi,  a  Japanese  shoulder  drum  carried  on 
the  right  shoulder.  Held  in  place  by  the  left  hand, 
it  is  struck  by  the  fingers  of  the  right.  The  color  of 
its  silken  cords  denotes  the  grade  of  the  drummer. 

Kott,  Franz  Friedrich,  Bohemian  pianist,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Klein-Zbieschitz,  Apr.  15,  1808; 
a  pupil  of  Dionys  Weber,  he  became  organist  at  the 
Brno  Cathedral.  He  wrote  operas,  masses,  cantatas, 
overtures  and  choruses. 

Kott,  Louis,  German  composer,  born  Oct.  28,  1863 ; 
he  has  composed  an  operetta,  an  overture,  songs  and 
marches. 

Kotte,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  clarinettist  and 
teacher,  born  Rathmannsdorf,  Sept.  29,  1797;  died 
Dresden,  Feb.  3,  1857.  C.  M.  von  Weber's  Grand  Duo 
Concertant,  Op.  48  for  obbligato  clarinet  was  dedicated 
to  Kotte. 

Kotter,  Hans,  German  organist,  born  at  Strassburg 
about  1485;  died  at  Berne  about  1542.  He  was  organ- 
ist at  Freiburg  until  he  was  prosecuted  as  a  Protestant 
heretic.  As  the  Reformation  banned  church  organs, 
he  became  a  schoolmaster.  He  published  an  organ 
book,  now  in  the  Basel  University  Library,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  German  school  of  organ 
playing. 
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Kotthoff,  Lawrence,  German  music  critic,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Eversberg,  Dec.  u,  1862;  pupil  of 
Breslaur,  Grunicke  and  Buchholtz  at  Berlin.  He  has 
been  known  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  a  Bach  specialist. 

Kottlitz,  Adolf,  German  concert  violinist,  born 
Trier,  Sept.  27,  1820;  died  Uralsk,  Oct.  26,  1860.  At 
seven  he  was  playing  concertos  with  Rode  and  May- 
seder.  He  was  a  protege  of  Liszt  in  Paris,  became 
leader  in  the  Konigsberg  Theatre,  toured  Russia,  and 
settled  as  music  director  in  Uralsk.  He  wrote  two 
string  quartets. 

Ko-tze,  a  Chinese  whistle  attached  to  the  tail  feathers 
of  pigeons.  The  sound  produced  as  the  birds  fly  is 
supposed  to  frighten  off  birds  of  prey. 

Kotzebue,  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand  von,  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  librettist,  born  Weimar,  May  3, 
1761 ;  died  Mannheim,  Mar.  23,  1819.  His  texts  were 
used  by  Beethoven  and  by  Lortzing  for  his  Der  Wild- 
sclmts. 

Kotzebue,  Molly  von,  igth  century  German  singer, 
voice  teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Reval  in  1830.  She 
wrote  a  treatise  on  vocal  technic. 

Kotzeluch,  Leopold  Anton,  see  Koseluh,  Leopold 
Anton. 

Kotzler,  Joseph  Christoph,  see  Kessler,  Joseph 
Christoph. 

Kotzolt,  Heinrich,  German  basso,  vocal  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Schnellewalde,  Aug.  26,  1814; 
died  Berlin,  July  2,  1881;  pupil  of  Dehn  and  Rungen- 
hagen.  He  founded  and,  for  thirty-two  years,  con- 
ducted the  Kotzolt  Choral  Society,  later  conducted  by 
Leo  Zellner,  and  wrote  a  method  for  a  cappella  sing- 
ing. 

Kotzschke,  Hanns,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  31,  1870; 
pupil  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  sacred  and  secular  choral  music,  orches- 
tral and  instrumental  music,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kotzschmar,  Hermann,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  conductor,  born  Finsterwalde,  July  4, 
1829;  died  Portland,  Me.,  Apr.  12,  1909;  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  Hayne  and  Otto.  He  went  to  America 
with  the  Saxonia  Band  in  1848.  He  became  municipal 
organist  in  Portland  and  conducted  the  Haydn  Associa- 
tion for  thirty  years.  He  composed  anthems,  vocal 
quartets,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Kotzwara  (Koczwara),  Franz,  Polish  composer 
and  hornist,  born  at  Prague;  died  London,  Sept.  2, 
1791.  He  was  in  Gallini's  orchestra  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  London,  played  at  the  Handel  Commemora- 
tion in  1791.  His  compositions  include  sonatas,  sere- 
nades, songs  and  The  Battle  of  Prague,  a  piece  for 
piano,  violin,  'cello  and  drum,  which  was  a  favorite  in 
London. 

Kouba,  Josef,  Czech  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Prague,  Mar.  21,  1880;  pupil  of  Sevcik,  Bennewitz  and 
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V.  Novak.    He  has  composed  piano,  violin  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Kouitara  (Kuitra),  an  African  plucked  instrument 
popular  in  Tunis  and  Morocco.  It  has  a  pear-shaped 
body  and  four  pairs  of  strings. 

Koundyeh,  a  crude  African  fiddle,  made  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell,  with  a  long  neck  and  one  string.  It  is  also 
called  a  ngiemeh. 

Kousnietzov,  Maria,  Russian  operatic  soprano,  born 
at  Odessa  in  1884;  pupil  of  Tartarkoff  at  Petrograd, 
where  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Imperial  Opera  in 
1905.  She  has  sung  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  the 
Paris  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  London,  and  the  Chicago 
Opera. 

Koussevitzky,  Fabien,  see  Sevitzky,  Fabien. 

Koussevitzky,    Sergei    Alexandrovitch,    Russian 
conductor  and  double-bass  virtuoso,  born  Tver,  July 
26,  1874.    His  father  was  an  orchestral  player;  at  nine 
he  was  already  playing  in  a  local  theatre  orchestra,  and 
at  eleven  he  was  conducting  the  orchestra.    In  1878  he 
went  to  Moscow,  where  he  studied  general  subjects  at 
the  ficole  Philharmonique  and  the  double-bass  with 
Rambauseck.   'He  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  double- 
bass  virtuoso,  gave  many  concerts  on  that  instrument 
both  in  Russia  and  other  European  countries,  becoming 
greatly  admired  for  his  pure  style  and  remarkable  tech- 
nique.   Later  he  attended  orchestral  conducting  classes 
under  Artur  Nikisch  at  the  Royal  Hochschule,  Berlin; 
in  1909  he  returned  to  Russia,  where  he  organized  his 
own  orchestra,  and  also  founded  a  music  publishing 
house,  the  "Russian  Musical  Edition,"  which  specialized 
in  the  publication  of  works  by  modern  Russian  com- 
posers, including  Scriabin,  Stravinsky,   Medtner  and 
Rachmaninoff.    The  symphony  concerts  which  he  gave 
in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  later  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  did  much  to  stimulate  musical  culture  in 
Russia  because  of  the  novel  programs,  and  the  excellent 
performance  of  the  orchestra.    After  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, Koussevitzky's  orchestra  was  disbanded,  and 
his  publishing  business  was  confiscated  by  the  new 
Soviet  government;  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
State  orchestras,  most  of  which  were  wholly  incom- 
petent.   He  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Russia  in  1922, 
and  finally  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  conducted  a  series 
of  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and  also  di- 
rected productions  of  Moussorgsky's  Boris  Godounoff 
and  Tschaikowsky's  Pique  Dame.    He  also  directed  the 
Moussorgsky  work  at  Barcelona,  and  from  1921  to 
1924   fulfilled  various   engagements   as  conductor  in 
London,  Rome,  Berlin  and  Paris.    During  the  season 
of  1908  he  had  already  conducted  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  a  program  of  Beethoven's  works ; 
the  years  spent  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  gradually  built 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  modern  conductors 
of  the   Continent.     In   1924  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  the  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  position  which  he  still 


holds.    Koussevitzky  has  written  a  concerto  and  sev- 
eral solo  pieces  for  the  double-bass. 

Koutzen,  Boris,  Russian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
in  Russia  in  1901;  pupil  of  Gliere  in  Moscow;' head 
of  the  violin  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Contemporary  Music.  His  com- 
positions include  the  orchestral  works  Poem-Nocturne: 
Solitude,  played  by  both  the  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco  Orchestras,  a  symphonic  movement  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra,  a  symphonic  poem,  Valley  Forge  and 
a  symphony,  and  chamber  music. 

Kouznetzov,  A.,  see  Kuznecov,  A. 

Kovacs,  Sandor,  Hungarian  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects;  born  Budapest,  Jan.  24, 
1886;  died  there,  Feb.  24,  1918.  He  wrote  articles  ori 
aesthetics  and  the  teaching  of  music. 

Kovalev,  Pavel,  contemporary  Russian  composer. 
He  has  published  a  string  quartet. 

Kovafovic,  Karel  (pseudonym  Charles  Forgeson), 
Bohemian  conductor  and  composer,  born  Prague,  Dec. 
9,  1862;  died  there,  Dec.  6,  1920;  harp  and  clarinet 
pupil  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  and  in  composition 
of  Zdenko  Fibich.  He  conducted  theatre  orchestras 
at  Plzeii  and  Brno  and  symphony  concerts  at  the  Ethno- 
graphic Exposition  in  Prague.  In  England,  France  and 
Switzerland,  as  conductor  of  Czechoslovak  festivals, 
he  did  much  to  promote  the  works  of  his  compatriots, 
Dvorak  and  Janacek.  He  composed  operas  and  instru- 
mental music.  Best  known  among  the  latter  are  his 
symphonic  poem  The  Rape  of  Persephone,  a  dramatic 
overture  and  his  incidental  music  to  Subert's  play 
Raphael's  Loves  and  to  Vojnovic's  Equinox.  Other 
works  are  a  violin  sonata,  a  piano  concerto,  several 
string  quartets,  a  work  for  clarinet,  and  a  few  songs 
in  the  national  style.  In  the  operatic  field,  where  he 
is  better  known,  he  was  a  follower  of  Smetana.  His 
opera  Psohlavti  enjoyed  immediate  and  sustained  popu- 
larity. 

Koven,  Henry  Louis  Reginald  de,  see  de  Koven, 
Henry  Louis  Reginald. 

Kowal,  Ernst,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Klettwitz, 
May  12,  1840.  He  has  composed  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  choruses. 

Kowal,  Richard,  son  of  Ernst  Kowal,  Bohemian 
composer,  born  Spremberg,  July  16,  1865 ;  died  Berlin, 
July  4,  1884.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony, 
an  overture,  a  horn  concerto,  violin,  piano  and  organ 
works  and  choruses  and  songs. 

Kowaleff,  Paul  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer,  pi- 
anist, and  teacher,  born  Nikolaieff,  Jan.  7,  1890;  pupil 
of  Krehl,  Reger,  and  Teichmuller  in  Leipzig.  His 
compositions  'include  songs  and  piano,  operatic  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Kowalski,  Henri,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1841;  died  Bordeaux,  July  8,  1916;  pupil 
of  Marmontel  and  Reber.    He  composed  light  pieces  for 
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his  instrument,  including  barcarolles,  caprices  and  sere- 
nades. 

Kowalski,  Leo,  German  composer  and  arranger, 
born  Cologne,  Apr.  14,  19*  JJ  P^1  at  the  Cologne 
Hochschule.  He  has  composed  orchestral  suites,  piano 
music,  dances  and  songs. 

Kowalski,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Aug.  10,  1882;  pupil  of  Bernhard  Sekles. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  piano  music  and  dra- 
matic works. 

Kowalsky,  Alfred,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Luxemburg,  Feb.  17,  1879;  pupil  of 
Widor,  G.  Schumann,  R.  Strauss,  W.  Klatte  and  W. 
Fischer.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral, 
instrumental,  operatic  and  orchestral  works.- 

Koy,  a  Siamese  horn  about  a  foot  long  with  a  bell 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  a  cup  mouthpiece. 

Koyke,  Hitzi,  contemporary  Japanese  soprano  and 
song  writer,  born  Tokio.  Since  her  Chicago  operatic 
debut  in  1926,  she  has  sung  with  the  San  Carlo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia  and  Boston  opera  companies.  She 
has  written  the  words  for  many  songs. 

Kozeluh  (Kotzeluch),  Johann  Anton,  Bohemian 
composer  and  choirmaster,  born  Welwarn,  Dec.  13, 
1738;  died  Prague,  Feb.  3,  1814;  choirmaster  at  Prague 
Cathedral  and  acquainted  with  Gluck  and  Gassmann. 
He  composed  church  music,  operas,  oratorios  and  a  can- 
tata for  soprano. 

Kozeluh  (Kotzeluch),  Leopold  Anton,  Bohemian 
composer  and  pianist,  born  at  Welwarn,  1754;  died 
Vienna,  May  7,  1818;  cousin  of  Johann  Anton  Kozeluh. 
Piano  master  to  Archduchess  Elizabeth,  he  refused  to 
accept  Mozart's  post  at  Salzburg  because  he  resented 
the  Archbishop's  treatment  of  Mozart  but  succeeded 
Mozart  as  court  composer  in  1792.  He  composed 
twenty-four  ballets  in  six  years  and  wrote  operas,  sym- 
phonies and  cantatas. 

Kozlowski,  Ignaz  Plato,  Polish  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Vinnitsa  in  1786;  died  at  War- 
saw in  1859;  pupil  of  John  Field  in  St.  Petersburg. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  piano  method  in  Polish. 

Kozlowski,  Josef  Antonovitch,  Polish  composer, 
born  at  Warsaw  in  1757;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  n, 
1831.  Count  Potemkin  brought  him  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  became  inspector  of  the  Imperial  theatre  or- 
chestras and  director  of  court  balls.  He  wrote  inci- 
dental music  for  plays,  including  Racine's  Esther,  ex- 
tremely popular  polonaises,  one  of  which,  Raise  Shouts 
to  Victory,  was  for  some  time  the  Russian  national 
hymn,  masses,  a  Te  Deum  and  a  requiem  that  was  used 
at  the  funeral  of  Alexander  I. 

Kra  Chapee,  a  Siamese  plucked  instrument  with  a 
wooden  body  and  a  long,  slender  neck.  It  is  played 
with  a  plectrum.  One  example  is  about  five  feet  long 
and  over  a  foot  wide. 

Krabbe,  Wilhelm,  German  musicologist,  born  Wid- 
dert,  June  13,  1882.  He  edited  vocal  collections  of  early 
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German  masters  and  wrote  on  the  history  of  monody  in 
the  1 6th  century. 

Kracher,  Joseph  Matthias,  Austrian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Salzburg,  Jan.  30,  1752 ;  died  at  Kochl 
about  1830;  organist  at  Seekirchen  for  forty-two  years. 
His  church  music,  which  included  twenty-two  masses, 
was  much  used. 

Kracke,  Hans,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Frankfort-on-Main,  July  13,  1910.  His  compositions 
include  a  string  trio,  a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Kradenthaller  (Gradenthaller),  Hieronymus,  Ger- 
man composer  and  organist,  born  Regensburg,  Dec.  27, 
1637;  died  there,  July  22,  1700.  He  composed  instru- 
mental compositions  and  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Kradolfer,  Rudolf,  Swiss  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Bern,  June  8,  1857;  died  there,  Nov.  12,  1915. 
He  composed  piano  pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 

Kraemer,  Emil,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Trier,  Mar.  i,  1878.  He  has  composed 
masses  and  numerous  male  choruses. 

Kraeuter,  Phyllis,  American  violoncellist,  born 
Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  4,  1906;  pupil  of  Hermann  Stett- 
ner  and  of  Willem  Willeke  and  Franz  Kneisel  at  the 
Juilliard  School,  where  she  won  the  Scholarship  medal, 
and  the  Morris  Loeb,  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Foun- 
dation and  the  Schubert  Memorial  prizes.  Since  her 
debut  in  recital  at  Town  Hall,  New  York  City,  she 
has  toured  extensively,  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  lead- 
ing American  Symphony  Orchestras,  and  played  in  the 
Kraeuter  String  Quartet. 

Kraf,  Michael,  German  choirmaster,  organist  of  the 
Monastery  of  Weingarten,  Wurttemberg,  theorist  and 
composer,  born  in  Franconia  in  1580.  He  composed 
many  masses,  motets,  other  church  music  and  songs  and 
wrote  a  theoretical  work. 

Krafft,  Prangois,  Belgian  composer,  choirmaster  and 
teacher,  born  at  Ghent  in  1728;  died  there,  Jan.  13, 
1795- 

Krafft,  Ludwig,  I5th  century  German  composer. 

Krafft-Lortzing,  Karl,  German  composer;  died 
Munich,  July  28,  1923;  grandson  of  Albert  Lortzing. 
He  composed  operatic  works. 

Kraft  (Ger.),  force,  power,  energy. 

Kraft,  Anton,  Bohemian  composer  and  violoncello 
virtuoso,  born  near  Pilsen,  Dec.  30,  1752;  died  Vienna, 
Aug.  28,  1820;  pupil  of  Werner  at  Prague  and  Josef 
Haydn  at  Vienna  and  member  of  the  orchestras  of 
Prince  Esterhazy  and  Prince  Lobkowitz.  Haydn 
thought  highly  of  his  power  of  expression  and  purity 
of  intonation.  He  composed  5cello  concertos,  sonatas 
for  'cello  and  bass,  and  works  for  'cello  and  violin. 

Kraft,  Arthur  Carl,  contemporary  American  tenor, 
born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  has  sung  at  the  Bethlehem 
Bach  Festival  and  has  given  recitals  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 
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Kraft,  Edwin  Arthur,  American  organist,  born 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8,  1883 ;  pupil  of  his  brother, 
W.  J.  Kraft,  of  Parker  and  Jepson  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Music  and  at  Paris  and  Berlin.  He  has  been  organ- 
ist at  St.  Thomas's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  where  he  founded  an  oratorio  society,  and  at  Trin- 
ity Cathedral,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  was  city  organist  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kraft,  Karl,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
Munich,  Feb.  9,  1903;  pupil  of  G.  Rudinger.  His  com- 
positions include  songs  and  piano,  organ  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Kraft,  Nikolaus,  Hungarian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Esterhaz,  Dec.  14,  1778;  died  Stuttgart, 
May  18,  1853;  son  of  Anton  K.,  with  whom  he  toured 
when  quite  young,  playing  with  Mozart  at  Dresden  in 
1789;  member  of  Prince  Lichnowsky's  quartet  in  Vi- 
enna and  chamber  musician  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who 
sent  him  to  study  with  Duport  in  Berlin.  He  gave 
concerts  in  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Dresden  and  played 
in  the  court  orchestras  at  Vienna  and  at  Stuttgart.  He 
wrote  'cello  concertos  and  much  other  'cello  music  of 
quality. 

Kraft,  Walter,  German  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  June  9,  1905;  organist  at  the 
Marienkirche  in  Liibeck.  His  compositions  include 
church  music,  cantatas,  choruses,  chamber  music  and 
organ  pieces. 

Kraft,  William  Jacob,  brother  of  Edwin  Kraft, 
American  composer,  organist  and  teacher,  born  New 
Haven,  Connv  Sept.  29,  1872 ;  pupil  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Music  and  Columbia  University.  His  works  include 
songs,  anthems  and  orchestral  works  and,  with  C.  H. 
Farnsworth,  he  wrote  a  Tonal  Phrase-Book. 

Kragel,  Josef,  German  composer,  born  Sttingen, 
Jan.  4,  1855.  An  actor  and  theatre  director,  he  com- 
posed operettas  and  songs. 

Krahmer,  Caroline  (nee  Schleicher),  Swiss  violin- 
ist, clarinettist  and  composer,  born  Stockach,  Dec.  17, 
1794;  pupil  of  Baumiller  at  Stuttgart,  and' of  Fesca 
and  Danzi  at  Karlsruhe.  She  toured  with  her  father 
and  sister,  rose  to  prominence  in  Vienna  as  both  a  vio- 
linist and  clarinettist,  and  composed  a  sonatina  for 
clarinet  and  piano. 

Krahmer,  Johann  Ernst,  German  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Mar.  30,  1795 ;  died  Vienna,  Jan. 
1 6,  1837;  player  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
and  at  court.  His  works,  written  for  oboe,  remained 
unpublished. 

Krakamp,  Emanuele,  Italian  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Messina,  Feb.  13,  1813;  died  at  Naples  in  Nov., 
1883.  He  was  a  flute  virtuoso,  taught  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory  and  composed  more  than  three  hundred 
flute  pieces  and  methods  for  the  flute,  oboe,  clarinet 
and  bassoon. 
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Krakau,  Nikolaus  von  (Nicolaus  Cracoviensis), 
early  i6th  century  Polish  composer  of  sacred  and  secu- 
lar choral  works. 

Krakauer,  Erich,  see  Cleve,  Erich. 

Krakoviak  (Cracoviak  or  Cracovienne),  a  Polish 
dance  very  popular  in  the  Cracow  district,  usually  in 
2/4  time  with  frequent  syncopation.  The  krakoviak  is 
danced  on  occasions  such  as  weddings  and  birthdavs 
About  1840  it  was  introduced  into  the  theatre  under 
the  title  of  Cracovienne  and  was  made  famous  through 
the  performances  of  Fanny  Elssler. 

Krai,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Austrian  bandmaster,  born 
in  1826;  died  Tulln  about  1895.  He  wrote  many 
marches  and  dance  pieces. 

Krai,  Josef,  igth  century  Austrian  violist,  music 
teacher  and  author  of  a  method ;  violist  in  the  Vienna 
opera  orchestra.  He  specialized  in  the  viola  d'amore 
and  trained  many  pupils  for  that  instrument.  He  wrote 
Viol  d'Amore  for  Violinists. 

Kralik,  Heinrich  von,  Austrian  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  music  critic,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  27,  1887; 
studied  at  the  Vienna  University.  He  wrote  on  the 
symphonic  works  of  Dittersdorf. 

Kralik,  Mathilde,  Austrian  composer,  born  Linz, 
Dec.  3,  1857.  She  studied  with  Bruckner,  lives  in 
Vienna  and  has  composed  operas,  an  oratorio,  church 
music,  cantatas,  a  symphony,  chamber  and  piano  music 
and  numerous  songs. 

Kralike,  Mathilde  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser. Her  works  include  a  trio  for  violin,  'cello  and 
piano. 

Kramer,  Arthur  Walter,  American  composer  and 
editor,  born  New  York  City,  Sept.  23,  1890.  He  stud- 
ied the  violin  with  Carl  Hauser  and  Richard  Arnold, 
but  was  largely  self-taught  in  theoretical  subjects. 
After  graduating  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  he  joined  the  staff  of  "Musical  America,"  and 
entered  upon  a  highly  successful  career  as  a  composer. 
Resigning  his  editorial  position  in  1922,  he  spent  some 
time  in  Italy  at  Asolo,  where  he  received  advice  and 
encouragement  from  the  distinguished  composer,  Mali- 
piero.  Here  he  completed  several  major  works;  after 
returning  to  America,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of 
"Musical  America,"  again  resigning  in  1936  to  engage 
in  a  publishing  enterprise.  His  works  include  Two 
Sketches  for  orchestra,  a  Symphonic  Rhapsody  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  The  Hour  of  Prayer  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  several  pieces  of  chamber  music,  pieces 
for  violin,  piano,  and  organ,  many  songs  and  orchestral 
transcriptions  of  famous  works  such  as  the  Bach 
"Chaconne." 

Kramer,  Caroline,  igth  century  German  clarinettist, 
achieved  considerable  fame  as  a  virtuoso  and  a  com- 
poser for  the  instrument. 

Kramer,  Leopold,  Czechoslovakian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Milevsky  in  1870;  pupil  of  Benne- 
witz;  member  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago 
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and  teacher  in  the  Chicago  Cosmopolitan  School  of 
Music  and  Art. 

*  Kramer,  Traugott,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Coburg,  Nov.  19,  1818.  He  organized  string 
quartets  in  Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  composed  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  songs,  hymns 
and  cantatas. 

Kramm,  Georg,  German  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  violinist,  born  Kassel,  Dec.  21,  1856;  died  at 
Diisseldorf  in  Oct.,  1910;  pupil  of  Dilcher,  Kaletsch, 
Rundnagel  and  Tausch.  He  also  conducted  men's 
choruses;  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  sym- 
phonies and  piano  pieces. 

Krane,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Coesfeld  in  1880;  died  there,  Sept.  27,  1916.  He 
composed  masses  and  songbooks. 

Krantz,  Eugen,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Dresden,  Sept.  13,  1844;  died  near  Konigstein,  May 
26,  1898;  pupil  of  Doring,  Leonhard,  Reichel,  Reitz 
and  Fiirstenau;  chorus  master  at  the  court  opera  in 
Dresden  and,  in  1890,  director  of  the  Dresden  Con- 
servatory. He  composed  some  songs  and  was  a  music 
critic  on  Dresden  papers. 

Kranz,  Albert,  German  cantor,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  27,  1879.  His  com- 
positions include  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  male  choruses, 
songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Kranz,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Weimar  in  175-4;  died  at  Stuttgart 
in  1807;  pupil  of  Gopfert  at  Weimar  and  Josef  Haydn 
at  Vienna;  second  concertmaster  in  the  court  orchestra 
at  Weimar  and  music  director  of  the  opera.  In  1803 
he  became  chorus  master  at  the  Stuttgart  court  theatre. 
He  wrote  several  singspiels. 

Kranzer,  Leopold,  igth  century  German  maker  of 
violoncellos  and  double-basses,  born  Saint-Thomas-on- 
Blazenstein ;  self-taught.  He  adhered  to  his  specialties 
but  would  occasionally  make  a  violin. 

Krap  Puang,  Siamese  metal  castanets  strung  on  a 
cord. 

Krasa,  Hans,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague,  Nov. 
30,  1899;  pupil  of  G.  von  Keussler  and  A.  von  Zem- 
linsky.  His  compositions  include  vocal  and  orchestral 
works,  an  opera,  Dream  Betrothal,  based  on  a  work  of 
Dostoievsky,  a  setting  of  the  psalm,  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,"  played  by  Koussevitzky  in  Boston  and  a  con- 
certo for  cembalo  and  orchestra. 

Krasner,  Louis,  contemporary  American  violinist; 
the  violin  concerto,  completed  by  Alban  Berg  just  be- 
fore his  death, .  and  commissioned  by  Krasner,  was 
played  on  Apr.  19,  1936,  by  the  latter  at  the  fourteenth 
Festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  in  Barcelona. 

Krasnohorska,  Eliska,  Bohemian  authoress  and 
librettist,  born  Nov.  18,  1847;  Pupil  °*  Zuonaf  at  the 
Zofin  Academy.  Bedrich  Smetana's  The  Kiss,  The 
Secret  and  The  Devil's  Wall  are  a  few  of  the  operas 
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for  which  she  wrote  librettos.  She  translated  Bizet's 
Carmen  into  Czech,  made  frequent  contributions  to 
leading  Czech  musical  journals,  and  wrote  reminiscences 
of  Smetana. 

Krasselt,  Alfred,  German  violinist,  born  Glauchau, 
June  3,  1872;  died  Eisenach,  Sept.  27,  1908;  pupil  of 
Petri«and  Brodsky. 

Krasselt,  Rudolf,  German  violoncellist  and  opera 
conductor;  brother  of  Alfred  Krasselt. 

Krassuski,  Hermann,  German  organist,  cantor,  mu- 
sic teacher  and  composer,  born  Heilsberg,  July  17,  1846; 
died  Elbing,  July  25,  1925;  founder  of  the  Cecilia 
Association  in  Elbing.  His  compositions  include 
church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Kratina,  Rudolf,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Nov.  21,  1890;  solo  'cellist  at  the 
Dresden  Opera.  He  has  composed  'cello  music  and  a 
duo  for  violin  and  'cello. 

Kratz,  Joseph  Edward,  German  violin  maker,  born 
at  Montabaur  in  1864;  died  there  in  1921.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  his  father,  opened  his  own 
business  at  Metz  in  1888,  and  returned  to  Montabaur 
in  1896.  His  instruments,  on  the  Stradivarius  model, 
received  many  prizes. 

Kratzer,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  choral  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Bonn,  Feb.  14,  1855.  He 
composed  an  opera,  operettas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kratzi,  Johann,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Sept. 
25,  1877.  He  is  best  known  for  his  writings  on  the 
flute. 

Kratzi,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  20,  1852;  died  Lubereag,  July  24, 
1904;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  com- 
posed more  than  five  hundred  pieces :  overtures,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces,  dances  and  Viennese  songs. 

Krauel,  Richard,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Bonn,  Jan.  29,  1913.  He  has  composed  violoncello 
music,  male  choruses,  songs  and  marches. 

Kraus,  Adrienne,  see  Osborne,  Adrienne. 

Kraus,  Alessandro,  Baron,  German  music  collector, 
born  Frankfort,  Aug.  6,  1820;  died  Florence,  Sept.  22, 
1904.  He  was  famous  for  his  collection  of  musical 
instruments,  and  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Musicians' 
Aid  Association  at  Frankfort,  and  the  Quartet  Society 
in  Florence. 

Kraus,  Alessandro,  Baron,  German  pianist  and 
writer  on  music,  son  of  Alessandro  Kraus,  born  Flor- 
ence, Oct.  12,  1853;  a  pupil  of  his  father.  He  pub- 
lished elementary  piano  exercises  and  works  on  musical 
ethnography,  paying  special  attention  to  Japanese  music. 

Kraus,  Else  C.,  German  concert  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Darmstadt  about  1903;  pupil  of  the  Lausanne 
Conservatory  and  of  Artur  Schnabel.  Internationally 
recognized  as  a  concert  pianist,  she  performs  classical 
and  romantic  works  and  compositions  of  such  modern 
composers  as  Arnold  Schonberg.  She  has  taught  at 
the  Academy  for  Church-  and  School-Music  in  Berlin. 
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Kraus,  Ernst,  German  dramatic  tenor,  born  Er- 
langen,  June  8,  1863;  pupil  of  Galliera  and  Frau 
Schimon-Regan.  He  made  his  concert  debut  at  Munich 
and  his  opera  debut  at  Mannheim  in  1893;  has  sung 
at  the  Court  Opera,  Berlin,  and  in  London,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Russia,  and  has  sung  for  four  seasons 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  His  repertory  of 
forty-five  roles  has  included  Wagnerian  parts. 

Kraus,  Ernst,  Bohemian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Seifen,  Feb.  26,  1875.  He  has  composed 
piano  music  and  written  a  book  of  theory. 

Kraus,  Father  Lambert,  German  composer,  born 
Pfreund;  died  Nov.  27,  1790. 

Kraus,  Felix  von,  Austrian  operatic  and  concert 
basso,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  3,  1870;  pupil  for  two  months 
with  Stockhausen  but  otherwise  self-taught.  An  emi- 
nent lieder  and  oratorio  singer,  he  made  his  opera 
debut  at  Bayreuth  in  1899  as  Hagen.  He  appeared  at 
the  festival  regularly  thereafter  and  in  German,  Lon- 
don and  Viennese  opera  houses.  His  operatic  reper- 
tory consists  exclusively  of  Wagner's  roles. 

Kraus,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Dec. 
10,  1899.  He  has  composed  operettas,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Kraus,  Joseph,  i8th  century  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer;  in  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy  under 
Haydn;  musical  director  at  the  Viennese  court  and 
teacher  of  Paul  Wranitzky. 

Kraus,  Joseph  Martin,  German  composer  and  cho- 
rus master,  born  near  Mayence,  June  20,  1756;  died 
Stockholm,  Dec.  15,  1792;  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler.  At 
the  Stockholm  opera  he  was  music  director  and  conduc- 
tor. He  composed  operas,  symphonies  and  sacred  and 
secular  songs. 

Kraus,  Paul,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Mikultschutz,  July  18,  1870;  died  Bad  Kis- 
singen,  May  12,  1934 ;  pupil  at  the  Institute  for  Church 
Music  in  Berlin.  He  composed  five  operettas,  male 
choruses,  dances  and  marches. 

Krause,  Anna,  igth  century  German  composer. 
Various  songs  of  hers  were  published  in  Germany. 

Krause,  Anton,  German  pianist,  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Geithain,  Nov.  9,  1834 ;  died  Dres- 
den, Jan.  31,  1907;  pupil  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig;  di- 
rector of  the  Choral  Society  at  Barman.  He  composed 
piano  works  and  choruses. ' 

Krause,  Christian  Gottfried,  German  song  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Winzig  in  1719; 
died  Berlin,  July  21,  1770.  Riemann  called  him  the 
soul  of  the  German  Lieder  school.  He  wrote  essays  on 
music. 

Krause,  Eduard,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Swinemunde,  Mar.  15,  1837;  died  Berlin, 
Mar.  28,  1892;  pupil  of  Kroll  and  Hauptmann.  His 
works,  including  sonatas  and  rhapsodies,  were  chiefly 
for  the  piano. 


Krause,  Emil,  German  composer,  teacher,  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Hamburg,  July  30 
1840;  died  there,  Sept.  5,  1916;  pupil  of  Hauptmann] 
Richter,  Rietz,  Moscheles  and  Plaidy  and  professor  at 
the  Hamburg  Conservatory.  He  composed  church  and 
chamber  music. 

Krause,  Ernst,  German  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  voice  teacher,  born  Sielkeim,  Jan.  8,  1874* 
pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Stockhausen! 
He  composed  a  symphony,  choruses,  many  songs  and 
piano  music. 

Krause,  Hermann  Otto,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  music  teacher,  born  Reimswaldau,  July  12, 
1876.  He  has  composed  cantatas,  motets,  male  cho- 
ruses and  piano  pieces. 

Krause,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich,  German  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Altenburg,  May  6,  1781; 
died  Munich,  Sept.  27,  1832 ;  author  of  important  philo- 
sophical works  and  treatises  on  the  history  and  technic 
of  music. 

Krause,  Luise  (nee  Pietcker),  German  music  edu- 
cator and  theorist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1846.  She  opened 
a  music  school  in  Schwerin,  devised  a  novel  method  of 
teaching  children  note-reading  and  wrote  a  manual  of 
harmony. 

Krause,  Martin,  German  pianist  and  pedagogue, 
born  near  Leipzig,  June  17,  1853;  died  Plattling,  Aug. 
2,  1918;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Wenzel  and 
Reinecke.  He  toured  Germany  and  Holland  as  a  pian- 
ist. His  acquaintance  with  Franz  Liszt  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1885,  of  the  Liszt  Society  at  Leipzig,  of 
which  he  was  manager  until  1900.  He  taught  also  at 
the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  at  Stern's  Conservatory 
in  Berlin. 

Krause,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Klingenthal,  Dec.  27,  1880;  pupil  of  Schreck,  Fuchs, 
Fahrmann,  Draeseke  and  Reuss  and  organ  professor  at 
the  Dresden  Conservatory.  He  is  of  the  ultra-modern 
school  of  composers ;  his  compositions  include  an  organ 
sonata,  choral  works,  a  suite  and  other  works. 

Krause,  Theodor,  German  composer,  teacher,  mu- 
sic critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  Halle,  May  i, 
1833;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  12,  1916;  pupil  of  Nave, 
Hentschel,  HauptmannJ  Grell,  Mantius  and  Blumner, 
and  teacher  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music. 
He  taught  singing  at  sight  by  using  the  Wandernote 
or  movable  Do.  He  composed  church  music,  part- 
songs  and  songs. 

Kraushaar,  Otto,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Cassel,  May  31,  1812;  died  there,  Nov.  23, 
1866;  pupil  of  Moritz  Hauptmann.  Of  his  writings 
the  most  notable  is  a  treatise  on  the  opposition  of  the 
major  and  minor  modes.  He  composed  songs  and 
songs  without  words. 

Krauss,  Arnold,  Rumanian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Bucharest,  Aug.  27,  1866;  pupil  at  the  Bucharest 
and  Paris  Conservatories  and  of  Cesar  Thomson  at 
980 
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Brussels.  He  was  a  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras 
under  Emile  Paur,  Theodore  Thomas,  Emil  Wald- 
teufel  and  Victor  Herbert,  and  taught  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Krauss,  Benedict,  i8th  century  Austrian  composer, 
born  Salzburg;  director  at  the  court  theatre,  Weimar, 
in  1785.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  a  cantata,  and  instru- 
mental music. 

Krauss,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Marienberg,  June  28,  1881.  He  has  composed  for 
mandolin  quartet  and  for  the  guitar  and  has  written 
songs  for  the  lute. 

Krauss,  Clemens  Heinrich,  Austrian  conductor, 
born  in  Vienna,  Mar.  31,  1893;  pupil  of  Reinhold, 
Gradener  and  Heuberger  and  of  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory. He  sang  as  a  boy  soprano  in  the  Imperial  Chapel. 
He  became  chorus  master  of  the  Briinn  state  theatre, 
and  later  conducted  at  the  German  Theatre,  Riga.  In 
1929  he  visited  America,  where  he  conducted  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Krauss,  Marie  Gabriele,  Austrian  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  Vienna,  Mar.  24,  1842 ;  died  Paris,  Jan.  6, 
1906;  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  of  Mme. 
Marchesi.  She  made  her  debut  in  Vienna  in  1860  and 
sang  in  Paris,  Baden  and  Milan.  Her  repertory  in- 
cluded leading  roles  in  forty  operas. 

Krausse,  Theodor,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Weimar,  May  31,  1822;  died  Minister, 
Mar.  TO,  1868;  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner.  He  wrote  piano 
studies  and  instruction  pieces. 

Krausz,  Michael,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Panc- 
sova,  Apr.  n,  1897.  He  composed  symphonies,  operas 
and  operettas. 

Kreal,  Ernst,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Bregenz 
in  1891;  pupil  of  Braunfels,  Schreker  and  Debussy. 
He  has  composed  a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Krebs,  Johann  Baptist,  German  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  Ueberanchen,  Apr.  12,  1774;  died  Stutt- 
gart, Oct.  2,  1851.  He  wrote  a  number  of  popular 
songs  and  part-songs. 

Krebs,  Johann  Ludwig,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Buttelstadt,  Oct.  10,  1713;  died  Altenburg, 
Jan.,  1780;  at  the  Thomasschule,  Leipzig,  the  favorite 
pupil  for  nine  years  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  His 
compositions  include  organ  pieces  and  works  for  the 
clavier,  variations,  fugues  and  suites,  a  Magnificat  and 
sonatas  for  flute  and  clavier. 

Krebs,  Karl,  German  music  critic,  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Wurttemberg,  Feb.  5,  1857;  pupil  and 
teacher  of  the  history  of  music  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Music  in  Berlin  and  pupil  of  Spitla.  He  has  written 
essays  and  biographies  of  Dittendorf ,  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven. 

Krebs,  Karl  August  (real  name  Miedcke),  Ger- 
man composer,  chorus  master  and  pianist,  born  Nurem- 
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berg,  Jan.  16,  1804;  died  Dresden,  May  16,  1880; 
adopted  son  and  pupil  of  the  opera  singer  J.  B.  Krebs 
and  of  Seyfried.  He  performed  as  a  pianist  in  Vi- 
enna and  then  as  chorus  master  at  Vienna,  Hamburg 
and  Dresden.  He  composed  two  operas,  some  very 
popular  songs  and  piano  music. 

Krebs,  Mary  (Frau  Brenning),  German  pianist, 
born  Dresden,  Dec.  5,  1851 ;  died  there;  June  27,  1900; 
daughter  of  Karl  Krebs.  She  made  her  debut  at  Meis- 
sen in  1863.  She  was  one  of  the  best  pianists  of  her 
day  and  played  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Krebs,  Theodore  Luther,  contemporary  American 
composer,  pianist,  writer  on  music  and  teacher,  born 
Trumbull  County,  O. ;  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory. He  has  composed  an  opera,  church  music  and 
cantatas,  and  written  a  Manual  of  Modulation  and 
other  works  on  music. 

Krecman,  Theobald,  see  Kretschmann,  Theobald. 

Krehbiel,   Henry  Edward,    American   critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Mar.  20,  1854;  died  New  York,  Mar.  20,  1923.    He 
studied  journalism  and  devoted  special  attention  to  mu- 
sic; from  1874  to  1880  he  acted  as  music  critic  for  a 
Cincinnati  newspaper,  later  taking  up  similar  work  on 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  a  position  he  held  until  his 
death.    He  was  an  able  champion  of  musical  progress, 
and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  art  of  music 
in  America.     He  became  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Wagner,  and  wrote  much  propaganda  for  the  works  of 
the  great  German  master.    He  also  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  American  public  in  promoting  the  works 
of  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky  and  Dvorak.    Not  the  least 
important  of  his  activities  was  his  work  of  a  trans- 
lator; his  revised  and  completed  translation  of  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven  is  pre-eminent;  its  publication  was 
made  possible  through  the  aid  of  the  Beethoven  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York.     Krehbiel  also  did  important 
research  work  on  the  songs  of  the  American  negro;  his 
findings  were  embodied  in  a  book  called  Afro-American 
Folk-songs.    He  wrote  program  notes  for  many  im- 
portant New  York  organizations,  including  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  the  Oratorio  Society,  and  was 
also  widely  known  as  a  lecturer.    His  most  important 
books,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,   are: 
Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama,  How  to  Listen  to 
Music,  A  Book  of  Operas,  and  The  Piano-forte  and 
its  Music. 

Krehl,  Stephan,  German  composer  and  theorist, 
born  Leipzig,  July  5,  1864;  died  there,  Apr.  9,  1924; 
pupil  at  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  Conservatories  and 
teacher  at  the  Carlsruhe  and  Leipzig  Conservatories. 
He  succeeded  Hans  Sitt  as  director  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  An  admirable  theorist  and,  in  general, 
a  follower  of  Hugo  Riemann's  system  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  he  wrote  several  educational  works  of  an 
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elementary  nature  and  composed  string  music  and  other 
works. 

Kreibe,  Benjamin  Felix  Friedrich,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Apr.  3,  1772;  died  about 
1840;  son  of  Johann  Konrad  Kreibe.  He  published 
violin  concertos  and  other  instrumental  music. 

Kreibe,  Johann  Konrad,  German  composer,  born 
Gotha,  Aug.  15,  1722;  died  Ballenstadt,  Oct.  25,  1780; 
pupil  of  Benda.  He  wrote  symphonies,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  church  works. 

Kreibich,  Franz,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  Zwickau, 
June  2,  1728;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  3,  1797.  He  and 
Dittersdorf  conspired  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  in  their  stead  at  the  court  of  Dres- 
den. 

Kreichgauer,  Alfons,  German  musicologist,  born 
Bamberg,  Nov.  4,  1889;  pupil  of  Guido  Adler;  director 
of  the  musical  instrument  museum  and  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor of  acoustics  and  tonal  psychology  at  the  Techni- 
cal Hochschule  in  Berlin. 

Kreider,  Noble  Wickham,  American  composer, 
born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  1878.  He  has  written  orches- 
tral works  and  pieces  for  piano  and  for  'cello. 

Kreideweiss,  Adolf,  German  organist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  June  6,  1888;  pupil  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  and  Academy.  He  has  composed  mixed 
choruses  and  songs. 

Krein,  Alexander  Abramowitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Gorki,  Oct.  21,  1883;  brother  of  Gregory 
Krein.  His  early  personal  contacts  with  the  sources 
of  folk  music  have  contributed  in  a  large  degree  to  his 
eminence  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  composers  of  mod- 
ern Russia.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory; his  teachers  were  Nicolaiev  and  Yavorsky, 
and  he  began  his  career  as  a  composer  in  the  smaller 
forms  for  piano  and  for  voice.  Later  he  essayed  the 
larger  forms  for  chamber  ensembles  and  for  orchestra. 
His  piano  sonata  has  been  called  one  of  the  best  of 
his  compositions.  His  first  symphonic  composition, 
Salome,  reflects  his  new  enthusiasm  for  Hebraism, 
but  is  unsustained  in  form  and  exposition.  Kaddish 
and  numerous  groups  of  songs  were  written  contem- 
poraneously with  these  large  works.  He  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  Jewish  music  for  the  theatre,  and  has 
created  much  curious  music  in  that  connection,  notably 
The  Night  at  the  Old  Market-Place,  to  a  drama  by 
Peret.  The  formality  of  Ravel  is  often  to  be  discerned 
in  Krein's  music,  but  its  thematic  structure  is  quite 
different ;  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  complete  antithesis 
of  Scriabin.  The  second  movement  of  his  symphony 
contains  only  an  occasional  passage  reminiscent  of  im- 
pressionism. His  leaning  is  rather  toward  Oriental 
hues  and  the  inner  closeness  of  the  subconscious  essence 
of  Judaism.  Krein's  compositions,  unlike  those  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  have  been  able  to  gain 
considerable  recognition  outside  of  Russia.  He  is  not 
particularly  original  in  his  ideas,  but  his  works  have  a 
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certain  definiteness  of  style  and  great  seriousness  Of 
purpose.  His  works  also  include  Hebrew  sketches  for 
string  quartet  and  clarinet,  an  opera,  Zagmuck,  a  thren- 
ody, Lenin,  and  a  symphonic  poem,  Birobidzhan;  also 
many  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Krein,  Gregory  Abramowitsch,  Russian  composer 
born  Gorki,  June  4,  1879;  brother  of  Alexander  Krein' 
He  studied  in  Moscow  with  Gliere  and  in  Leipzig  with 
Juon.  At  the  time  when  Scriabin  was  just  becomin* 
a  composer  of  real  importance,  Krein  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  active  innovators.  He  is  more  profound 
than  his  brother,  and  his  melodies  are  always  noble  and 
full  of  dynamic  power.  As  one  of  the  leade'rs  in  Jewish 
nationalism  among  the  Russian  composers,  his  music 
is  for  the  few  rather  than  the  many.  He  has  turned 
his  attention  to  many  different  departments  of  musical 
composition,  but  has  so  far  avoided  any  experiments 
with  the  orchestra.  His  works  abound  in  technical 
difficulties  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  wide- 
spread popularity  for  them;  they  include  a  violin  sonata, 
Poem  for  violin,  Hebrew  RJiapsodies  for  clarinet,  and 
a  piano  sonata. 

Krein,  Julian,  Russian  composer,  son  of  Gregory 
Krein,  born  Moscow,  Mar.  5,  1913;  pupil  of  Paul 
Dukas  at  the  Normal  School  of  Music,  Paris.  His 
works  include  a  'cello  concerto,  which  has  been  played 
by  Pablo  Casals,  and  other  instrumental  works. 

Kreiner,  Edward,  Polish  violist  and  teacher,  born 
Poland,  May  I,  1890;  pupil  of  Henri  Marteau  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule,  where  he  later  taught.  Violist  of 
the  Marteau  Quartet.  He  has  played  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Letz  Quartet. 

Kreipl,  Joseph,  Austrian  tenor  and  song  composer, 
born  in  1805;  died  at  Vienna  in  June,  1866. 

Kreis,  Otto,  composer,  organist,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Frauenfeld,  June  9,  1890;  pupil  of 
V.  Andreae,  F.  Niggli  and  de  Lausnez.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs  and  choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Kreischend  (Ger.),  harsh,  strident,  screeching, 
screaming. 

Kreiser,  Edward  Franklin,  American  organist  and 
conductor,  born  New  York  City,  Sept.  21,  1869;  died 
Kansas  City,  March  3,  1917;  pupil  of  Guilmant  and 
Maurice  Moszkowski  in  Paris.  He  was  well  known  as 
a  church  and  concert  organist  in  Kansas  City. 

Kreiser,  Kurt,  German  composer,  teacher,  writer 
on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Dresden,  Jpne 
4,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Riemann,  Priifer  and  Schering.  He 
composed  songs,  choral,  orchestral  and  dramatic  works. 

Kreisig,  Martin  Hermann,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Kunnersdorf,  near 
Glashutte,  Sept.  8,  1856;  pupil  of  O.  Wermann;  direc- 
tor of  the  Robert  Schumann  Museum  in  Zwickau.  He 
edited  the  fifth  edition  of  Schumann's  collected  writ- 
ings. 

Kreisler,  Fritz,  Austrian  violin  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Feb.  2,  1875.  His  musical  talents 
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-ere  evinced  at  an  early  age,  and  after  careful  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  he  entered  the  Vienna  Conserva- 

rv  at  the  age  of  seven,  studied  with  Heilmesberger 
t0<l  Auer,  and  later  attended  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where,  after  studying  with  Massart  and  Delibes,  he  won 
the  grand  prize  at  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1889  he  toured 
the  United  States  with  Moritz  Rosenthal,  and  then  gave 
music  for  ten  years  while  he  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna,  art  in  Rome  and  Paris,  and  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Austrian  army.  He  reappeared  as  a  violin  vir- 
tuoso at  a  concert  in  Berlin  in  1899,  and  was  imme- 
diately recognized  as  not  only  of  mature  stature,  but 
also  as  an  expert  technician,  and  a  really  great  inter- 
preter of  the  classics.  His  second  American  tour  took 
place  in  1900-01,  when  he  appeared  both  as  soloist,  and 
in  ensemble  playing  with  Gerardy  and  Hofmann.  He 
was  equally  successful  when  he  played  in  England  in 
1901,  and  has  since  toured  extensively  in  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world,  scoring  one  triumph  after  an- 
other. During  the  World  War  he  served  with  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  was  wounded  at  Lemberg ;  fortunately 
he  rapidly  recovered,  and  being  discharged  from  fur- 
ther military  service,  continued  his  artistic  career  in  the 
United  States.  His  repertory  includes  many  seven- 
teenth-century violin  pieces  and  works  of  his  own  com- 
position. As  a  composer  he  is  almost  as  well-known 
as  he  is  a  performer ;  his  works  include  Romance,  Ca- 
price Viennois,  Tambourin  Chinois,  Recitative  and 
Scherzo  Caprice  for  violin  alone,  Berceuse  Romantique, 
Rondino  on  a  theme  of  Beethoven,  Polichinelle,  La 
Gitana,  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  etc.  He  has  also 
written  a  comic  opera,  Apple  Blossoms,  and  a  string 
quartet;  also  a  number  of  compositions  imitating  the 
works  of  great  pre-classic  composers,  which  were  first 
published  as  genuine  works,  but  finally  admitted  to  be 
original  pieces. 

Kreisler,  Johannes,  see  Hoffvwnn,  Ernst  Theodor 
Amadeus. 

Kreisleriana,  a  suite  of  eight  piano  compositions 
by  Robert  Schumann,  Op.  16;  founded  on  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann's  fantastic  story  with  the  same  title.  They 
were  written  during  Schumann's  battle  at  court  in  1839 
for  the  right  to  marry  Clara  Wieck ;  he  himself  said 
that  they  reflect  the  varying  moods  into  which  he  was 
driven  by  his  thoughts  during  this  trying  period.  The 
suite  was  dedicated  to  Chopin;  Schumann  added  the 
subtitle  "Fantasies." 

Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  Heinrich,  Austrian  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Vienna  in  1812;  died,  Apr.  6,  1869. 
He  was  Imperial  Finance  Secretary  at  Vienna,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music.  A  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  Franz  Schubert,  he  is  remembered 
for  his  lives  of  that  composer :  Franz  Schubert,  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch,  and  Franz  Schubert,  the  complete 
and  exhaustive  biography.  The  latter  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Coleridge. 


Kreiten,  Theodor,  Dutch  pianist,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  composer,  born  Valkenburg,  Aug.  20,  1887; 
pupil  of  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy and  of  Kellermann ;  head  of  the  piano  department 
of  the  Diisseldorf  Conservatory.  He  has  composed  a 
piano  concerto,  chamber  music  and  a  book  of  aphorisms 
on  art,  knowledge  and  life. 

Kreitmaier,  Josef,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Siegenburg,  Nov.  20,  1874.  He  has  com- 
posed masses  and  songs,  and  written  Mozart  and  Domi- 
nante. 

Kreitner,  Georgi,  contemporary  Russian  composer. 
Among  his  works  is  the  opera,  The  Death  of  Pushkin. 

Krejci,  Isa,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague,  July  10, 
1904.  He  has  composed  a  divertissement  for  four 
wind  instruments,  choruses  and  songs. 

Krejci,  Joseph,  Bohemian  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  director,  born  Milostin,  Feb.  6, 
1822;  died  Prague,  Oct.  19,  1881;  pupil  of  Wittasek 
and  Proksch;  director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
His  works  include  oratorios,  masses,  organ  music,  over- 
tures and  songs. 

Krejci,  Miroslav,  Slavic  composer  and  teacher,  born 
in  Reichenau,  Nov.  4,  1891 ;  pupil  of  V.  Novak.  His 
compositions  include  choral,  orchestral  and  ensemble 
works. 

Krek,  Gojmir,  Austrian-Slavic  composer,  teacher, 
and  musical  editor,  born  in  Graz,  June  27,  1875  J  pup^ 
of  E.  W.  Degner,  W.  Kienzl  and  Pohlig.  His  com- 
positions include  choral,  instrumental,  orchestral  and 
vocal  works  and  chamber  music. 

Kremberg,  Jakob,  Polish-German  composer  and 
singer,  born  in  Warsaw  about  1650;  died  about  1720. 
He  wrote  vocal  works  with  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. 

Kremer,  Martin,  German  lyric  tenor,  born  Geisen- 
heim,  Mar.  23,  1898;  pupil  of  W.  Fuhr  and  G.  Bor- 
gatti.  He  has  sung  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  in  Bayreuth 
and  in  London. 

Krempelsetzer,  George,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Vilsbibung,  Apr.  20,  1827;  died  there, 
June  9,  1871;  pupil  of  Lachner.  He  composed  an 
opera  and  several  successful  operettas. 

Kremper,  Amelia,  see  Ende,  Amelia  von. 

Krempl,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  July  29,  1893.  He  has  composed 
operettas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kremser,  Eduard,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Apr.  10,  1838;  died  there,  Nov.  27,  1914.  He  was 
chorus  master  of  the  Viennese  Men's  Choral  Society, 
and  conductor  of  the  society's  concerts.  He  farote 
operettas,  a  cantata,  many  part-songs  and  excellent 
piano  music.  He  is  best  known  for  his  setting  of  the 
old  Netherlands  Thanksgiving  hymn,  "We  gather  to- 
gether/' 
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Kremser,  Georg,  Austrian  composer  and  violoncel- 
list, born  Vienna,  July  9,  1871;  died  Oct.  28,  1908; 
son  of  Eduard  Kremser.  He  composed  songs. 

Kremser,  Hanns  Albert,  German  composer  of 
chamber  music,  born  Zittau,  Aug.  6,  1903. 

Kfenek,  Ernest,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Aug.  23,  1900,  of  Bohemian  parentage.     He  studied 
composition  with  Franz  Schreker  and  made  his  first  ex- 
periments  with   atonality   in   a   few   string   quartets. 
These  works  attracted  the  attention  of  Paul  Bekker, 
who    engaged    him  as   chorus    master   of   the   Royal 
Theater   at   Cassel;    from   this    association    with  the 
theatre  sprang  a  keen  desire  to  compose  in  the  operatic 
form.    Kfenek  visited  Austria,  Switzerland,  France  and 
Italy,  widening  his  musical  outlook  and  broadening  his 
general  education;  his  new  intellectual  attitude  made 
itself  at  once  apparent  in  his  writings.     They  were 
much  broader  in  conception  and  less  radical,  although 
it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  they  showed  any  disposi- 
tion to  abandon  the  earlier  atonality.    The  opera  Der 
Sprung  uber  den  Schatten  was  composed  in  1924,  and 
was  produced  at  Frankfort  during  that  year ;  in  it  the 
grotesque  elements  found  adequate  expression,  although 
parts  of  the  work  showed  haste  in  composition  and  in- 
adequate equipment.     Kfenek  returned  to   Cassel   in 
1925,  and  received  an  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Prussian  State  Theatre;  during  this  period  he  com- 
pleted the  opera  which  was  destined  to  give  him  much 
notoriety,  and  to  cause  considerable  discussion.     On 
June  19,  1926,  the  first  performance  of  Jonny  spielt 
auf  took  place  in  Cassel ;  on  the  question  of  its  musical 
value    critics   were   as    usual    divided    into    opposing 
groups ;  those  who  claimed  that  by  the  introduction  of 
"jazz"  and  "blues"  into  German  opera,  he  had  subverted 
and  prostituted  musical  art,  and  those  who  emphatically 
contended  that  a  new  and  enduring  art  form  had  been 
created.    Kfenek  was  quick  to  utilize  the  publicity  value 
of  this  discussion  by  producing  other  works  in  the 
"jazz"  style,  going  to  greater  lengths  than  ever.     He 
modernized  the  Greek  drama  in  a  work  called  Orestes, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  incongruity  of  subject  matter 
and  treatment,  had  considerable  success.    Although  it 
was  a  symbol  of  the  stylistic  chaos  of  its  time,  it  was 
tuneful  and  quite  effective  from  the  theatrical  stand- 
point.   The  works  of  Kfenek,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  the  operas  Diktator,  Das  Gehehne 
Konigreich,  Orfeus  und  Eurydike,  and  Cefulo  e  Pro- 
en;  three  symphonies,  a  concerto  grosso  and  a  violin 
concerto.     Parts  of  Jonny  spielt  auf  have  been  re- 
corded. 

Krengel,  Alfred,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Oranienburg,  Jan.  4,  1870;  pupil  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule.  His  compositions  include  a  piano  quartet, 
piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Krenger,  Rudolf,  Swiss  composer  of  male  choruses, 
born  Seeberg,  May  25,  1854;  died  Interlaken,  Sept.  17, 
1925. 


Krenkel,  Gustav,  see  Rowlings,  Alfred  W. 
Krenn,  Franz,  Austrian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Dross,  Lower  Austria,  Feb.  26,  1816;  died  St! 
Andra  von  Hagenthal,  June  18,  1897;  pupil  of  Sey- 
fried  at  Vienna,  and  teacher  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory. His  works  include  church  music,  a  symphony  and 
part  songs. 

Krenn,  Leopold,  Austrian  writer  of  operetta  libret- 
tos, born  Dec.  6,  1850 ;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  2,  1930. 

Krennikov,  Tikhon,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Eletz,  June  10,  1913 ;  pupil  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. He  has  composed  a  symphony,  which  has 
been  given  in  the  United  States  by  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, an  opera,  Solitude,  to  a  text  by  Fiko;  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  incidental  music  to  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. 

Krentzlin,  Richard,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Magdeburg,  Nov.  27,  1864;  studied  with 
Kullak,  Heinrich  Urban  and  Albert  Becker.  He  com- 
posed piano  works  and  published  a  piano  method  and 
instructive  studies  for  piano. 

Kreps,  Dom  Joseph,  O.S.B.,  Belgian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Antwerp, 
May  23,  1886;  pupil  of  Leon  du  Bois,  Joseph  Jongen 
and  Lodewijk  Mortelmans.  He  has  composed  organ, 
vocal  and  instrumental  works,  and  written  on  liturgical 
problems. 

Kress,  Georg  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Darmstadt;  died  at  Gottingen,  about 
1775.  He  played  at  the  court  of  Schwerin  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Gottingen ;  his  compositions  are  mentioned 
by  Gerber. 

Kress,  Jakob,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century  Ger- 
man violinist,  concertmaster  and  composer,  died  Darm- 
stadt, about  1736;  he  composed  a  symphony,  overtures, 
violin  and  flute  concertos,  quartets,  trios  and  sonatas 
for  various  instruments. 

Kress  (Kressen,  Cresse),  Johann  Albrecht,  Ger- 
man composer  and  choir  master ;  died  Stuttgart,  before 
1701.  He  was  choir  master  at  the  court  chapel  at 
Stuttgart ;  composed  sacred  cantatas,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  thorough  bass. 

Kress,  Geza  von,  Hungarian  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  June  n,  1882;  pupil  of  Hu- 
bay  and  Sevcik  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  and  of 
Ysaye;  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  violin  teacher  at  the  Stern  Conservatory. 
In  Toronto,  Canada,  he  has  taught  at  the  Hambourg 
Conservatory  and  led  the  Hart  House  Quartet,  which 
he  founded. 

Kresz,  Nora  von  (nee  Drewett),  English  pianist, 
born  Sutton,  June  14,  1882;  pupil  of  Kreutzer  and 
wife  of  Geza  von  Kresz.  She  has  appeared  in  many 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States,  spe- 
cializing in  sonata  recitals  with  her  husband. 

Kretschmann  (Krecman),  Theobald,  Bohemian 
composer  and  violoncellist,  born  near  Prague,  Sept.  I, 
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18150;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  16,  1929;  solo  'cellist  at  the 

urt'opera,  Vienna,  and  conductor  of  the  chamber  con- 
°  rts  He  organized  his  own  string  quartet,  and  con- 
ducted at  the  Folksopera  and  composed  an  opera  and  a 
burlesque. 

Kretschmar,  Walter,  German  lute  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Feb.  n,  1902.  He  has  composed 
songs  for  the  lute. 

Kretschmer,  Edmund,  German  organist  and  dra- 
matic composer,  born  Ostritz,  Aug.  31,  1830;  died 
Dresden,  Sept.  13,  1908;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of 
Otto  and  Schneider.  He  founded  and  conducted  the 
Cecilia  Singing  Society;  taught  at  the  Royal  Choir- 
boys' Institute,  and  composed,  among  other  works,  sev- 
eral operas,  a  mass,  which  won  the  Brussels  Academy 
prize  in  1868,  two  large  works  for  soli,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  an  orchestral  suite. 

Kretschmer,  Emanuel,  German  composer,  born 
Breslau,  Jan.  4,  1875.  He  is  the  director  of  a  music 
school  in  Breslau  and  has  produced  operas,  masses  and 
a  treatise  on  modulation. 

Kretschmer,  Franz  Xaver,  son  of  Edmund 
Kretschmer,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Dec.  23,  1863.  He  has  composed  an  or- 
chestral suite,  'cello  pieces,  piano  pieces,  masses, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Krettly,  Robert,  French  concert  violinist  and  di- 
rector, born  Paris,  1891 ;  he  has  been  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Society  for  Chamber  Music  and  the  leader 
of  his  own  string  quartet. 

Krettly  Quartet,  contemporary  French  string  quar- 
tet, founded  1919.  The  original  personnel  included: 
Krettly,  first  violin;  G.  Taine,  second  violin;  P.  Mayer, 
viola,  and  J.  Patte,  violoncello. 

Kretzschmar,  August  Ferdinand  Hermann,  Ger- 
man organist,  choral  and  orchestral  conductor,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Olbernhau,  Jan.  19,  1848;  died 
Grosa-Lichterfelde,  May  12,  1924.  He  studied  with 
Otto,  Richter,  Reinecke,  Paul  and  Papperitz.  He  con- 
ducted several  choral  societies,  organized  the  Academic 
Orchestral  Concerts  for  historical  programs,  became  a 
professor  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  succeeded 
Joachim  as  head  of  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  musical  subjects,  and  composed 
sacred  and  secular  part-songs  and  organ  music. 

Kretzschmer,  Franz  Johann  Karl  Andreas  (called 
Andreas),  German  composer  and  theoretical  writer,  born 
Stettin,  Nov.  i,  1775 ;  died  Anklam,  Mar.  5,  1839.  He 
was  councillor  of  war  at  Berlin,  composed  piano  pieces 
and  songs,  was  co-editor  of  an  important  collection  of 
German  folk  songs,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  musical 
theory. 

Kreube,  Charles  Frederic,  French  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Luneville,  Nov.  5,  1777 ;  died  near 
St.  Denis  in  1846;  pupil  of  Rodolphe  Kreutzer;  con- 
ductor at  the  Opera-Comique.  He  composed  sixteen 
comic  Operas. 


Kreuser,  Peter  Anton,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Lengfurt  in  1772.  His  operettas  were 
performed  in  Paris  and  London  under  royal  patronage. 

Kreusser,  Georg  Anton,  German  violinist,  concert- 
master  and  chorus  master  and  composer,  born  Heid- 
ingsfeld  in  1743;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  before 
1811;  pupil  of  his  brother  Adam  at  Amsterdam.  He 
wrote  passion  music,  chamber  music,  symphonies  and 
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Kreutz,  Edvard  Sylon,  Norwegian  concert  pianist, 
born  Christiania,  May  7,  1881. 

Kreutzburg,  Walther  von,  German  composer,  born 
Schonstedt,  Nov.  22,  1871;  pupil  of  W.  Klatte,  Rin- 
kens  and  Wartisch.  He  has  composed  operettas,  songs, 
military  marches  and  dances. 

Kreutzer,  Auguste,  French  violinist,  born  Ver- 
sailles, Sept.  3,  1778;  died  Paris,  Aug.  31,  1832 ;  brother 
of  Rodolphe  Kreutzer.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  at 
the  Opera-Comique  and  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Rodolphe  as  teacher  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  two  violin  concertos,  two 
duets  and  three  sonatas. 

Kreutzer,  Charles  Leon  Frangois,  French  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Paris,  Sept. 
23,  1817;  died  Vichy,  Oct.  6,  1868;  son  of  Auguste 
Kreutzer.  He  composed  songs,  operatic,  orchestral, 
instrumental  and  chamber  music  works,  and  wrote  on 
the  development  of  the  opera  up  to  Meyerbeer. 

Kreutzer  (Kreuzer),  Conradin,  German  composer, 
born  Baden,  Nov.  22,  1780;  died  Riga,  Dec.  14,  1849; 
pupil  of  Rieger  and  Weihrauch  and  Albrechtsberger  in 
Vienna.  He  produced  his  first  operetta  at  Freiburg  in 
1800;  his  first  opera,  in  Stuttgart  in  1812.  He  com- 
posed about  thirty  operas,  of  which  Das  Nachtlager 
von  Granada  was  the  finest,  an  oratorio,  church  and 
chamber  music,  choruses,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Kreutzer,  Jean  Nicolas  Auguste,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Versailles,  Sept.  3,  1778;  died 
Paris,  Aug.  31,  1832;  brother  of  Rodolphe  Kreutzer, 
who  was  his  first  teacher.  He  wrote  concertos  and 
other  violin  music. 

Kreutzer,  Leonid,  Russian-German  composer,  pi- 
anist, teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conduc- 
tor, born  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  13,  1884;  pupil  of  An- 
nette Essipoff  and  Alexander  Glazounoff.  He  com- 
posed pantomime  music  and  wrote  books  on  piano  tech- 
nique. 

Kreutzer,  Rodolphe,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Versailles,  Nov.  16,  1766;  died  Geneva,  Jan.  6, 
1831.  He  studied  with  his  father  and  with  Anton  Sta- 
mitz ;  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  in  public  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  "Concerts 
Spirituel."  He  then  became  first  violin  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  solo  violin  at  the  Theatre  Italien  in  1790, 
the  year  of  the  production  of  his  first  opera,  Jeanne 
A' Arc  b,  Orleans.  In  1795  he  became  violin  professor 
at  the  Paris  .  Conservatory,  and  the  next  year  em- 
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barked  on  an  extended  tour  of  Italy,  Germany  and 
Holland.  His  association  with  the  Paris  Opera  began 
in  1801  when  he  succeeded  Rode  as  solo  violin;  fifteen 
years  later  he  became  assistant  conductor,  and  in  1817 
chief  conductor.  He  was  also  a  court  musician;  Bee- 
thoven dedicated  the  celebrated  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  to 
him.  He  retired  as  soloist  in  1810  as  the  result  of  a 
broken  arm.  He  composed  forty  operas,  nineteen  violin 
concertos,  fifteen  string  quartets,  fifteen  string  trios, 
violin  duets,  sonatas,  variations;  also  the  famous  and 
still  universally  used  Etudes  on  Caprices  for  violin  solo. 
His  violin  method,  prepared  with  Rode  and  Baillot,  was 
adopted  by  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Kreutzer  Sonata,  a  chamber  work  for  violin  and 
piano  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  first  played  at  an  early 
(8  A.M,)  morning  concert  in  the  Augarten,  Vienna,  on 
May  17,  1803,  by  George  Bridgetower,  a  mulatto  vio- 
linist and  Beethoven  himself.  The  Finale  had  been 
written  the  year  before  the  Sonata  in  A  (Op.  30,  No. 
i ) ,  but  the  violin  part  to  the  first  movement  was  ready 
only  a  few  days  before  the  concert,  and  the  piano  copy 
was  still  blank  with  only  occasional  indications.  The 
variations  were  also  written  at  the  last  moment  and 
Bridgetower  played  them  at  sight  from  the  autograph. 
Bridgetower's  account  of  the  performance  mentions: 
"Beethoven's  rendering  of  the  Andante  was  so  noble, 
pure  and  chaste  as  to  cause  a  universal  demand  for  an 
encore."  After  a  quarrel  with  Bridgetower,  the  dedica- 
tion was  changed  to  "R.  Kreutzer."  The  Sonata  "writ- 
ten .in  uno  stilo  molto  concertante"  (almost  like  a  con- 
certo), was  published  with  this  dedication  as  Opus  47. 

Kreuz,  Emil,  English  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Elberfeld,  May  25,  1867;  died  London,  Dec.  3,  1932; 
pupil  of  Japha  at  Cologne  and  of  Holmes  and  Stan- 
ford at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  played  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  three  and  made  his  debut  as  a 
viola  player  in  1888  at  a  Henschel  concert.  He  was 
soloist  at  the  Leeds  Festival;  1889,  and  a  member  of  the 
Gompertz  Quartette  and  of  the  Queen's  Band.  He  then 
joined  the  Halle  Orchestra,  but  left  England  before 
the  war.  He  composed  for  the  viola,  wrote  chamber 
music,  including  a  prize  quintet  for  horn,  and  many 
songs  and  instruction  pieces. 

Kreuzer,  Conradin,  see  Kreutzer,  Conradin. 

Kreuzhage,  Eduard,  German  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Witten,  Jan.  6,  1874.  He  has  composed 
choruses  and  songs  and  written  Hermann  Goets,  his 
Life  and  Works. 

Kreuzschule  in  Dresden.  This  school  which  is 
comparable  to  the  Thomasschule  of  Leipzig  produced 
many  great  musicians  since  its  inception  in  the  I3th 
century.  Some  of  the  cantors  have  been:  Sebald 
Baumann  (1539),  Johann  Solner,  A.  Fando,  A.  Peter- 
mann,  Christoph  Lessberger,  S.  Ruling,  Christian 
Neander,  M.  Lohr,  Jakob  Beutel,  B.  Petritz,  Zacharias 
Grundig  (1669-1720),  T.  C.  Reinholdt,  Gottfried  Au- 
gust Homilius,  C.  E.  Weinlig,  F.  H.  Uber,  F.  W. 


j    Agthe,  E.  J.   Otto,   O.  Wermann  and   Otto  Richter 
I    (1906).     Some  of  the  musicians  who  received  their 
)    early  education  at  the  Kreuzschule  were  Kuhnau,  the 
brothers  Graun,  J.  G.  Naumann,  J.  A.  Hiller,  C.  G 
Schroter,  C.  A.  Pohlenz,  J.  Otto  and  H.  Kretzschmar! 
Kreymann,    Richard    Ralf,    see    Ralf-Kreymann 
Richard. 

Kreyn,  Alexander  Abramovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  violoncellist,  born  Nizhny-Novgorod,  Oct 
20,  1883;  pupil  of  Juon  and  Gliere  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, and  of  Yavorski  and  Nikolayeff.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Russian  State  Music  Department. 
He  first  attracted  attention  with  his  symphonic  work 
Salome,  a  work  of  emotional  power  and  harmonic  rich- 
ness. In  1921  he  associated  himself  with  Gniessen  in 
the  national  Jewish  movement  which  was  attempting  to 
revive  the  ancient  music  of  the  Hebrews.  He  has  made 
a  deep  study  of  old  synagogue  melodies,  and  attempted 
musically  to  mirror  the  image  of  ancient  Jewry.  Much 
of  his  music  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  such  as  his 
Kaddish  and  Hebrew  Caprice  for  string  quartet.  His 
Five  Preludes  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1928. 

Krezma,  Franz,  Croatian  concert  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Essek,  Sept.  2,  1862;  died  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  June  14,  1881.  He  composed  violin  pieces  and 
songs. 

Kribel-Vanzo,  Anna,  Norwegian  soprano,  born 
Trondhjem,  Aug.  20,  1863 ;  pupil  of  Mme.  Marchesi  in 
Paris.  She  sang  in  Norway,  at  Paris  and  in  Germany. 
In  1891  she  married  Count  Vittorio  Vanzo,  orchestra 
conductor  at  La  Scala. 

Kricka,  Jaroslav,  Czech  composer,  choirmaster  and 
teacher,  born  Kelc,  1882 ;  pupil  of  Stecker  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory  where  he  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Novak.  He  became  a  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Ekaterino§lav  School  of  Music  and  came  increasingly 
under  the  influence  of  Russian  composers,  especially 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  In  1909  he  returned  to  Prague  and 
became  choirmaster  of  Vinohradsky  Hlahol  and,  in 
1911,  of  the  famous  Hlahol  Choral  Society,  whose  pro- 
grams attracted  attention  both  for  the  perfection  of 
their  rendering  and  for  the  novelty  of  their  programs. 
He  became  professor  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  in 
1920.  His  compositions  are  cheerful  in  tone,  although 
a  more  tragic  note  has  become  discernible  in  his  later 
choral  writings.  He  is  particularly  appreciated  for  his 
children's  works,  which  are  both  charming  and  ap- 
propriate. His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a 
symphonic  poem,  a  Children's  Suite  for  orchestra,  an 
overture  and  other  orchestral  music,  piano  works,  cham- 
ber music,  choral  works  and  song  cycles.  His  only 
opera  is  Hypolita,  founded  on  Maurice  Hewlett's  Little 
Novels  of  Italy. 

Kridlo,    Bedrich,   Czech    composer,    born   at   Ko- 
pidlno  in  1876;  died  in  1902 ;  pupil  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory and  professor  at  the  Kischenef  Conservatory. 
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His  compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem,  a  string 
uartet,  a  piano  trio,  choral  works,  piano  pieces  and 


Krieg,  Hans,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 

Havenau,  Apr.  11,  1899;  pupil  in  Breslau,  at  the  Leip- 

.  '  Conservatory  and  the   Berlin   Hochschule.     His 

compositions  include  stage  music,  choruses,  songs,  some 

with  orchestra,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  violin 

pieces. 

Krieger,  Adam,  German  composer,  poet  and  organ- 
ist, born  Neumark,  Jan.  7,  1634;  died  Dresden,  June 
30'  1666;  pupil  of  Scheidt  and  Heinrich  Scmitz.  His 
compositions  are  so-called  arias  on  his  own  texts,  songs 
for  one  to  five  voices  with  three  or  five  instrumental 
ritornelli  between  each  .verse. 

Krieger,  Adolf,  German  choral  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Glauchau,  Nov.  5,  1876. 

Krieger,  Erhard,  German  musicologist  and  direc- 
tor, born  Berlin,  May  25,  1902.  Among  his  works  on 
music  are  a  life  of  Heinrich  Schute  and  The  Later 
Works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

Krieger,  Ferdinand,  German  music  teacher,  com- 
poser of  technical  studies  for  violin  and  piano  and 
other  books  on  teaching,  born  Waldershof,  Jan.  8, 

1843. 

Krieger,  Fritz,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bochum,  Mar.  21,  1902;  pupil  of  the  Cologne 
Hochschule  and  of  Braunf els ;  director  of  the  Oratorio 
Society  in  Fulda.  His  music  is  mostly  instrumental  and 
choral. 

Krieger  (Kriiger),  Johann,  German  contrapuntal- 
ist,  born  Nuremberg,  Dec.  28,  1651 ;  died  Zittau,  July 
18,  1735;  brother  of  Johann  Philipp  Kriiger.  He  is 
particularly  famous  as  a  composer  of  double-fugues, 
Mattheson  classing  him  with  Handel  in  this  respect. 
He  had  an  excellent  gift  of  melodic  invention  and 
cleverness  in  handling  his  thematic  material.  Handel 
admitted  his  debt  to  him  and  recommended  one  of  his 
works  as  a  model  for  organ  and  harpsichord  composers. 

Krieger,  Johann  Gotthelf,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  kapellmeister,  born  Weissenfels,  Sept.  13, 
1687;  died  there,  after  1740 ;  pupil  of  his  father,  Johann 
Philipp  Krieger.  He  composed  vocal  works. 

Krieger,  Johann  Philipp,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Feb.  26,  1649;  died  Weis- 
senfels, Feb.  6,  1725;  pupil  of  Drechsel  and  Gabriel 
Schiitz  and  of  Forster  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was 
an  assistant  and  pupil  of  the  court  organist  Schroter. 
He  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  at  Vienna.  His  com- 
positions include  several  operas,  twenty-four  sonatas 
for  two  violins  and  bass,  sacred  arias  for  violin  with 
bass,  suites  for  four  wind  instruments,  a  number  of 
singspiels  and  some  sacred  music. 

Kriegerisch  (Ger.),  martial,  warlike. 

Kriegk,  J.  J.,  German  composer,  violinist  and  violon- 
cellist, born  Bibra,  Merseburg,  June  25,  1750;  died  at 
Meiningen  in  1813;  'cello  pupil  of  Dukort  at  Paris; 


concert  master  at  Meiningen.    He  wrote  three  concertos 
and  four  sonatas  with  bass  for  the  'cello. 

Kriegner,  Kalman,  Hungarian  writer  on  music,  born 
Halas,  June  i,  1889.  He  lives  in  Berlin,  and  has  writ- 
ten about  Vincent  d'Indy  and  Saint-Saens. 

Kriegslied  (Ger.),  war  song. 

Krieken,  Gerard  Bartus  van,  Dutch  organist  and 
composer,  born  Oude  Tonge,  Apr.  30,  1836;  died  Rot- 
terdam, July  26,  1913.  He  composed  cantatas  and  or- 
gan works. 

Kriens,  Christian,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  Apr.  29,  1881 ;  died  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1934;  pupil  at  the  Royal  Conservatory 
at  The  Hague,  where  he  won  the  gold  medal  in  1905. 
He  made  .his  debut  in  1895  with  his  father's  symphony 
orchestra  at  Amsterdam.  After  touring  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  France,  he  taught  at  the  Royal  Conservatory 
at  The  Hague.  He  conducted  the  French  Opera  Com- 
pany in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  formed  the  Kriens 
String  Quartet,  and  the  Kriens  Symphony  Club  in 
New  York.  His  compositions  include  two  symphonies, 
a  symphonic  poem,  an  orchestral  suite,  violin  and  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Kriens  (Krienz),  Christoph,  contemporary  com- 
poser of  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin  published  by  an 
American  firm  in  1909. 

Kriesstein,  Melchior,  i6th  century  German  music 
publisher  at  Augsburg.  He  published  works  of  Sieg- 
mund  Salblinger. 

Krietsch,  Albert,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Kroppstadt,  Sept.  22,  1897.  He  is  organist  and 
choirmaster  in  Neustrelitz  and  has  composed  an  or- 
chestral suite,  an  overture  and  songs. 

Krietsch,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  Charlot- 
tenburg,  Berlin,  Aug.  27,  1904.  He  studied  at  the  Ber- 
lin Hochschule  and  with  P.  Graener,  and  is  a  music 
teacher  and  choral  director  in  Brandenburg.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Krifft,  William  de,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  1765;  pupil  of  Clementi.  He  wrote  sym- 
phonies, sonatas  and  sacred  music. 

Krigar-Menzel,  Ingrid,  see  Brebeck,  Ingrid. 

Kriger,  Julius  Hermann,  German  pianist,  born 
Berlin,  Apr.  3,  1819;  died  there,  Sept.  5,  1880;  pupil 
of  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  Haupttnann  at  Leip- 
zig. He  organized  a  singing  society  at  Berlin,  con- 
ducted the  Neue  Berliner  Liedertafel  there,  and  com- 
posed motets,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Krijanovsky,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Mar.  8,  1867;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  9,  1924; 
pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto,  a 
violin  concerto,  a  violin  sonata,  a  'cello  sonata,  a  Bal- 
lade for  violin  and  piano,  organ  pieces,  songs. 

Krill,  Karl,  Dutch  composer,  born  in  1847;  died 
Apeldoorn,  Aug.  13,  1927;  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Hiller 
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and  Isidore  Seiss.    He  composed  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  choral  ballades  and  songs. 

Krille,  Gottlob  August,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Wehlen,  Saxony,  in  1778;  died  Dresden,  j 
Oct.  14,  1813.  His  works  include  cantatas,  motets  and  | 
other  vocal  music.  j 

Krilof,  Paul  Dmitrievitch,  Russian  composer,  born 
Tver,  Man  3,  1885;  studied  at  the  Moscow  Univer- 
sity, with  Korestschenko  at  the  music  school  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  1920  became  a 
professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  The  Fountain  of  Bakhchisaray, 
a  symphony,  symphonic  poem,  piano  sonatas,  choruses 
and  chamber  music. 

Kriner,  Lorenz,  German  violin  maker,  born  at  Land- 
shut  in  1838.  He  worked  at  Stuttgart  before  going 
to  the  United  States  in  1878,  and  establishing  his 
business  at  New  York,  where  he  made  creditable  in- 
struments. 

Kriner,  Simon,  late  i8th  century  German  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Mittenwald  about  1800.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  A.  Jais,  and  made  ex- 
cellent copies  of  the  works  of  Italian  masters. 

Krinitz,  Madame  de  (pseudonym  Camille  Sel- 
den),  i  gth  century  French  writer  on  music.  Her 
works  include  a  musical  novel,  Daniel  Vlady,  and  a 
book  on  the  music  of  Germany,  published  in  1867, 
which  is  of  value  as  it  had  some  original  Mendelssohn 
letters. 

Krips,  Josef,  Austrian  violinist,  opera  impresario 
and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  8,  1902;  pupil  of 
Mandyczewski  and  Weingartner ;  in  1927  became  gen- 
eral music  director  of  the  Landestheater  in  Karlsruhe. 

Krismann,  Franz  Xavier,  see  Chrismann,  Franz 
Xavier. 

Krisper,  Dr.  Anton,  of  Graz,  late  igth  century 
German  writer  of  an  essay  on  harmonic  dualism. 

Krispin,  Ladislaus,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vi- 
enna in  1820;  died  there,  July,  1904.  His  compositions 
include  Ein  fluchtiger  Gedanke  and  piano  music. 

Kristinus,  Karl  Raimund,  Austrian  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Wagstadt,  Mar.  22,  1843  J 
died  Vienna,  Dec.  16,  1904;  his  works  include  choral 
music  and  a  short  biography  of  Mozart. 

Kristoffersen,  Frithjof,  Norwegian  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Oslo,  Feb.  28,  1894;  pupil  of  Frithjof 
Backer-Grondahl,  D.  Walle-Hansen,  H.  Earth  and 
Krehl ;  his  compositions  include  piano  and  violin  music. 

Krizkowsky,  Paul,  Czech  composer,  born  Briinn, 
Jan.  9,  1820;  died  there,  May  8,  1885;  Augustine  monk 
and  councillor  in  the  archepiscopal  consistory.  The 
majority  of  his  compositions  were  national  and  sacred 
music,  especially  for  four  part  male  chorus. 

Krjukoff,  Vladimir  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  July  22,  1902;  studied  with  Gret- 
chaninoff,  Catoire  and  Miaskowsky;  his  compositions 


include   songs,   operatic,   instrumental   and  orchestral 
music. 

Krober,  Robert,  German  composer  and  military 
band  leader,  born  Dobitschen,  Thuringia,  Sept.  27, 
1875 ;  pupil  of  Max  Bruch ;  his  works  include  an  over- 
ture, marches,  choruses  and  songs. 

Krochen,  Johann,  see  Groh,  Johann. 

Krocker,  Johannes,  German  composer  and  kapell- 
meister, born  at  Brieg,  died  in  Konigsberg  at  the  end 
of  1626. 

Kroder,  Armin,  German  composer,  born  Aug.  i, 
1875.  He  lives  in  Augsburg  and  has  composed  a  sing- 
spiel,  a  solo  opera,  a  cantata,  a  string  quartet,  three 
piano  trios  and  songs. 

Kroeger,  Alfred  C.,  German '  composer,  born  Ham- 
burg, Mar.  14,  1890;  studied  at  the  Rochester  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  (U.  S.  A.).  His  works  have  been 
performed  by  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and  other 
orchestras. 

Kroeger,  Ernest  Richard,  American  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  10, 
1862;  died  St.  Louis,  Apr.  7,  1934;  he  studied  entirely 
with  local  teachers ;  became  organist  at  various  churches ; 
conducted  the  Morning  Choral  Club  and  the  Amphion 
Club ;  taught  at  the  College  of  Music,  Forest  Park  Uni- 
versity, and  at  his  own  School  of  Music.  He  has  fre- 
quently appeared  in  recitals  of  organ  and  piano,  his 
piano  repertoire  consisting  of  over  six  hundred  pieces. 
His  works  include  overtures,  a  suite  for  orchestra,  or- 
gan music  and  piano  music  in  almost  all  forms. 

Kroger,  Willi,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Kiel,  Dec.  9,  1903.  He  is  a  concert  pianist  and  music 
teacher  there,  and  his  compositions  include  a  symphony, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Krogh,  Erling,  Norwegian  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Christiania,  Sept.  12,  1888.  His  chief  roles  have  been 
in  Tannhduser,  Pagliacci  and  Samson  and  Delilah. 

Krbgh,  Torben,  Danish  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  opera  conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  21,  1895; 
studied  at  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory ;  wrote  on  the 
history  of  the  Danish  opera  (Singspiel)  during  the  i8th 
century. 

Krogmann,  Carrie  Williams,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can composer,  born  Danvers,  Mass.  She  first  studied 
with  her  mother,  then  with  Henry  Koerber ;  her  com- 
positions include  more  than  three  hundred  songs  and 
piano  works,  of  which  many  are  educational. 

Kroguslki,  Joseph,  Polish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Tarnov,  Galicia,  1815;  died  in  Warsaw, 
Jan.  9,  1842;  studied  with  Eisner;  his  compositions  in- 
clude piano,  chamber  and  sacred  choral  music. 

Krohn,  Ernst,  German  composer,  organist,  choral 
director  and  music  teacher,  born  Prenzlau,  Sept.  7, 
1860;  pupil  of  Kullak,  Grell  and  Rohde,  and  later  set- 
tled in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  compositions  include  can- 
tatas, piano  music  and  songs. 
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Krohn,  Felix,  contemporary  Finnish  composer  and 
pianist.  Breitkopf  and  Haertel  have  published  his  Six 
Pieces  (Op.  15)  which  are  tasteful  little  works  for 
children. 

Krohn,  Georg,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Feb.  25,  1900.  His  compositions  in-, 
elude  operettas,  stage  and  chamber  music,  piano  sonatas 
and  songs. 

Krohn,  Ilmari  Henrik  Reinhold,  Finnish  composer, 
organist  and  specialist  in  folk  music,  born  Helsingfors, 
Nov.  8,  1867.  He  studied  with  Faltin  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  with  Bausznern  and  at  Helsingfors  Uni- 
versity, where  he  later  lectured ;  taught  at  the  Conserva- 
tory and  at  the  Orchestral  School;  was  organist  at 
Tammerfors  and  Helsingfors  and  founded  the  journal, 
Sdveletdr,  in  1906;  the  Finnish  section  of  the  I.  M.  G. 
in  1910,  and  the  Finnish  Society  of  Musical  Science  in 
1916.  He  is  an  authority  on  Finnish  folk  music,  and 
among  his  numerous  important  treatises  and  collections 
is  Suomen  Kansan  with  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
examples.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  oratorio, 
cantata,  choruses  and  chamber  music. 

Krohn,  Max,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Hamburg,  Dec.  24,  1886.  He  was  originally  a  mer- 
chant, studied  music  with  Emil  Krause,  and  conducted 
in  Stettin,  Hamburg,  Blankenese  and  other  places.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  the  mystery  Erlosung, 
concert  music  for  violin  and  orchestra,  piano  variations 
and  songs,  some  with  orchestra. 

Krohne,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Bockwa,  Zwickau,  Feb.  24,  1883.  He  is  organist  in 
Zwickau  and  his  works  include  church  music,  choruses, 
songs  and  organ  music. 

Kroiss,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Wurzburg, 
1890.  He  studied  with  Klose  and  H.  Zilcher,  and  is  a 
choral  conductor  and  teacher  in  Ludwigshafen.  His 
compositions  include  music  to  Holderlin's  Empedokles, 
chamber  music,  the  cantata  An  meine  Mutter  and  or- 
chestral songs. 

Krolander,  Vatroslav,  Hungarian  pianist,  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Varasdin,  Croatia,  in 
1848;  pupil  of  Proksch  and  others;  his  works  include 
church  music  and  songs. 

Kroll,  Erwin,  German  composer  and  music  critic, 
bora  Deutsch-Eylau,  West  Prussia,  Feb.  3,  1886;  pupil 
of  Pfitzner;  his  works  include  songs,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  and  studies  on  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  and 
Hans  Pfitzner. 

Kroll,  Franz,  German  teacher,  pianist  and  editor, 
born  Bromberg,  June  22,  1820;  died  Berlin,  May  28, 
1877  J  pupil  of  Liszt  at  Paris  and  Weimar,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  some  of  his  tours.  He  then  settled  in 
Berlin  where  he  became  a  successful  teacher  at  Stern's 
Conservatory,  and  edited  the  Peters  Edition  of  Bach's 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  the  Bibliothek  alterer  und 
neuerer  Klavier  music ;  editions  of  Bach's  chromatic 
fantasia,  Mozart's  piano  fantasias  and  other  important 


compositions.    He  was  a  fine  pianist  with  a  clear  sug- 
gestive style  and  wrote  some  original  piano  music. 

Kroll,  Josef,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Kempen,  Dec.  22,  1887;  organist  in  Treves;  his  com- 
positions include  children's  pieces,  choruses,  songs  and 
orchestral  works. 

Kroll,  Oskar,  German  clarinettist  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Barmen,  Oct.  15,  1908. 

Kroll,  William,  American  violinist,  was  born  in 
New  York,  Jan.  30,  1901.  He  studied  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York,  under  Franz  Kneisel  and 
also  in  Berlin.  His  New  York  debut  took  place  in 
1915.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Elshuco  Trio  and  of 
the  South  Mountain  Quartet. 

Krollmann,  Anton,  German  flutist,  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Seulingen,  June  3,  1798;  was  a  suc- 
cessful concert  artist  and  became  bandmaster  of  the 
Hanoverian  Body  Guards.  His  works  include  pieces 
for  flute,  piano  and  other  instruments. 

Krolop,  Franz,  Bohemian  dramatic  bass,  born  Troja, 
Sept.  5,  1839;  died  Berlin,  May  30,  1897.  He  studied 
with  Levy  at  Vienna^ made  his  debut  in  1863,  and  sang 
successfully  in  Bremen,  Leipzig  and  Berlin. 

Krome,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
May  27,  1888 ;  his  compositions  include  songs  and  oper- 
ettas. 

Kromraer,  Franz,  Hungarian  organist  and  violin- 
ist, born  Kamenitz,  Moravia,  May  17,  1760;  died 
Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1831.  He  was  organist  at  Turas,  con- 
ducted Count  Ayrum's  orchestra  at  Simontomya  and 
was  music  master  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Vienna.  His 
numerous  compositions  include  orchestral,  chamber  and 
church  music. 

Kromolicki,  Joseph,  German  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Posen,  Jan.  16, 
1882;  pupil  of  Haberl,  Haller,  Pfitzner  and  J.  Wolf; 
his  works  include  choral,  organ  and  orchestral  com- 
positions ;  he  edited  vocal  works  of  J.  W.  Franck,  J.  E. 
Bach  and  J.  V.  Corner,  and  wrote  articles  on  musical 
esthetics  and  pedagogy. 

Kron,  Louis,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  May  21,  1842 ;  died  Nov.  u,  1907.  He  founded 
a  music  school  in  Brunswick  in  1882.  His  composi- 
tions include  violin  music  and  humorous  vocal  pieces, 
Kronach,  Emanuel,  see  Klitssch,  Karl  Emanuel 
Kronecker,  Giinther,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Fischlham  in  the  Traunkreis,  Jan.  27,  1803;  died 
Kremsmiinster,  Aug.  14,  1847;  was  a  Benedictine 
monk,  whose  compositions  include  masses  and  other 
church  music  and  a  septette  for  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments. 

Kronke,  Emil,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Danzig,  Nov.  29,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Reinecke 
and  Paul  at  Leipzig,  and  Nicode  and  Kirchner  a1 
Dresden;  He  was  a  great  student  of  Franz  Liszt's 
works,  and  lived  in  Dresden  as  a  concert  pianist  anc 
teacher.  His  works  include  symphonic  variations  on  J 
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northern  theme  for  orchestra,  a  'cello  suite  and  Ballads 
for  orchestra,  and  a  concerto  and  chamber  music;  also 
an  edition  of  Chopin's  compositions, 

Kronold,  Hans,  Polish  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Cracow,  July  3,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Kiesling  and  Vol- 
brath;  toured  America  with  Patti.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  orchestra  and  of  the  New 
York  Symphony,  at  the  same  time  studying  with  Hek- 
king.  For  many  years  he  was  professor  of  'cello  at 
the  New  York  College  of  Music,  and  he  has  made  sev- 
eral tours  of  the  eastern  states  and  Canada. 

Kropf,  Reinhold,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Prettin,  May  29,  1846;  died  Halberstadt,  Nov. 
n,  1912.  He  studied  in  Weissenfels,  and  became  a 
teacher  there  and  in  Waldau,  Mettmann,  Delitzsch  and 
Halberstadt.  His  compositions  include  sacred  and  secu- 
lar songs,  male  choruses,  violin  and  piano  music. 

Kropholler,  Alex,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  Am- 
sterdam, May  13,  1887;  studied  with  Hugo  Becker; 
member  of  the  Dresden  String  Quartet. 

Krotkoff,  Nikolai  Sergeievitsch,  igth  century  Rus- 
sian operatic  composer  and  conductor. 

Kroyer,  Theodor,  German  critic,  musicologist  and 
composer,  born  Alunich,  Sept.  9,  1873;  studied  piano 
with  Lang  and  counterpoint  with  Rheinberger,  also 
took  a  course  in  musicology  at  Munich  University  with 
Sandberger.  He  is  the  author  of  important  essays  on 
early  music. 

Krstic,  Peter,  Yugoslavic  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  at  Belgrade  in  1877;  studied  with  R. 
Fuchs;  his  compositions  include  choral,  instrumental, 
orchestral,  vocal  and  chamber  music  works;  he  also 
wrote  a  music  lexicon. 

Kriickl  or  Kriikl,  Franz,  Moravian  baritone,  born 
Edlspitz,  Nov.  10,  1841;  died  Strassburg,  Jan.  13, 
1899;  pupil  of  Desoff,  made  appearances  at  Briinn, 
Hamburg,  Cologne  and  Frankfort. 

Krueger,  Karl,  American  conductor,  violoncellist  and 
organist,  born  Jan.  19,  1894.  He  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Vienna  and  Heidelberg,  where  his  major 
subjects  were  law  and  philosophy.  His  teacher  in  com- 
position was  Robert  Fuchs  and  he  learned  conducting 
from  Nikisch  and  Schalk.  In  1937  he  enjoyed  excep- 
tional success  as  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  With  the  exception  of  concert  tours  his 
association  with  Vienna  remained  unbroken  until  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Kansas  City  Orchestra. 

Krufft,  Nikolas,  Freiherr  von,  Austrian  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  I,  1779;  died  there,  Apr.  16,  1818. 
He  studied  with  Albrechtsberger  and  his  compositions 
were  chiefly  orchestral  and  choral  music. 

Krug,  Arnold,  German  conductor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Oct.  16,  1849;  died  there  Aug. 
4,  1904;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  Diederich  Krug,  then 
of  Gurlitt  and  Reinecke.  His  compositions  include 
several  large  orchestral  pieces,  a  violin  concerto  and 
chamber  music. 


Krug,  Diederich,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  May  25,  1821;  died  Apr.  7, 
1880;  pupil  of  Melchert  and  writer  of  melodious  stud- 
ies for  the  piano,  also  a  piano  method. 

Krug,  Friedrich,  German  baritone  and  composer, 
born  Kassel,  July  5,  1812;  died  Karlsruhe,  Nov.  3! 
1892 ;  court  music  director  at  Karlsruhe  and  writer  of 
three  operas. 

Krug,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1803;  died  at  Naumburg  in  1873;  Pupil  of  L.  Berger; 
his  works  include  violin,  piano,  vocal  and  chamber 
music. 

Krug,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Naumburg, 
Nov.  16,  1844;  died  Freiburg,  July  28,  1902;  son  of 
Gustav  Krug ;  wrote  vocal  works,  some  to  the  texts  of 
his  friend  Nietzsche. 

Krug,  Josef  (Krug-Waldsee),  conductor,  music 
director,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Waldsee,  Upper 
Swabia,  Nov.  8,  1858;  died  Magdeburg,  Oct.  8,  1915; 
at  first  self-taught,  later  a  pupil  of  Faiszt  at  Stuttgart 
Conservatory.  He  was  a  composer  of  individuality 
and  power,  specializing  in  the  composition  of  grand 
concert  cantatas. 

Krug,  Siegfried,  German  composer,  born  Kassel, 
Mar.  22,  1879;  studied  with  Ewald  Strasser,  Briitt, 
Dimmler,  and  Rud.  Louis;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Krug,  Walther,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Diisseldorf;  Sept.  23,  1875;  son  of  Gustav 
Krug;  studied  with  Ewald  Strasser,  Dohrn,  and 
Dimmler;  his  works  include  studies  on  modern  music, 
musical  criticism,  and  Beethoven. 

Kriiger,  Eduard,  German  writer  and  teacher,  born 
Luneburg,  Dec.  9,  1807 ;  died  Gottingen,  Nov.  9,  1885. 
He  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  Greek  music  and  on 
musical  aesthetics. 

Kriiger,  Felix  E.,  German  teacher  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Posen,  Aug.  10,  1874;  studied  in  Strassburg, 
Berlin,  and  Munich;  wrote  studies  on  musical  psy- 
chology. 

Kriiger,  Fritz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
director,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  15,  1878;  pupil  of  Uberlee, 
W.  Freudenberg  and  Humperdinck.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  psalms  with 
orchestra,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kriiger,  Gottlieb,  German  harpist,  born  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1824;  died  there  in  1895;  a  member  of  the 
court  orchestra  in  his  native  city. 

Kriiger,  Gustav,  German  choral  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Osnabriick,  Mar.  12,  1878. 

Kriiger,  Johann,  see  Krieger,  Johann. 

Kriiger,  Karl,  German  stage  music  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Dec.  15,  1867;  died  there, 
May  ii,  1930. 

Kriiger,   Robert,.  German  composer,   born  Berlin, 
Mar.  27,  1872.     His  compositions  include  orchestral 
and  choral  works. 
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Kriiger,  Ulrich,  German  song  composer,  born  Grau- 
denz,  Nov.  27,  1896;  P^P*1  of  Karl  Kampf. 

Kriiger,  Walter,  German  music  teacher  and  writer 
on  music, 'born  Hamburg,  Sept.  25,  1902.  Author  of 
'She  Concerto  Grosso  in  Germany. 

Kriiger,  Wilhelm,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Stuttgart,  Aug.  5,  1820;  died  there,  June 
16,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Ziegele  and  Lindpaintner.  He  lived 
for  many  years  in  Paris  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  caused  his  return  to  Germany. 
His  compositions  were  chiefly  for  piano,  and  he  edited 
an  excellent  edition  of  Handel's  clavichord  works. 

Kriiger-Nystedt,  Franz,  German  bassoonist,  born 
Elbing,  Feb.  20,  1860.  He  is  a  virtuoso  on  his  instru- 
ment. 

Kruglikoff,  Semion  Nikblaievitsch,  Russian  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Moscow  in 
1851;  died  there  in  1909;  pupil  of  Rimsky-KorsakofT 
and  Liadoff. 

Kruis,  M.  H.  van't,  Dutch  organist,  music  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Oudewater,  Holland,  Mar. 
8,  1861 ;  died  Lausanne,  Feb.  14,  1919;  pupil  of  Niko- 
lai. His  compositions  include  an  opera,  symphonies, 
overtures,  organ  and  piano  music. 

Krumbhorn,  Kaspar,  blind  German  flutist,  violinist, 
organist,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Liegnitz,  Oct.  28, 
1542;  died  there,  June  u,  1621.  He  was  an  excellent 
player  on  all  those  instruments. 

Krummhorn  (also  Krummbogen)  (Fr.  cromorne; 
Ger.  Kromphorn,  Krumhorn;  It.  cormorne,  cornamuto 
torto,  storto),  (i)  an  obsolete  wood-wind  instrument 
in  the  bombard  class,  blown  by  means  of  a  double 
reed  within  a  cupped  mouthpiece.  It  differed  from 
the  bombard  because  there  was  a  semicircular  turn  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  also  because  it  had  the 
extremely  short  compass  of  a  ninth.  During  the  i6th 
century  it  was  made  in  three  or  four  sizes ;  treble,  alto, 
tenor  and  bass.  It  has  seven  ventages  on  the  straight 
part  of  the  tube.  The  tone  was  of  melancholy  timbre. 
(2)  An  organ-stop  on  small  organs,  and  for  the  echo 
work  of  large  ones,  of  eight  and  four  foot  pitch ;  also 
of  sixteen  foot  pitch  known  as  Krummhorn  bass.  Its 
mournful  clarinet  tone  quality  was  popular  with  French 
and  German  organ  builders. 

Krummhornregal,  the  name  of  an  obsolete  German 
organ-stop,  the  tone  of  which  is  said  to  have  suggested 
that  of  the  old  Krummhorn. 

Krumpholtz,  Johann  Baptist,  Bohemian  harpist, 
born  Zlonitz,  near  Prague,  about  1745 ;  died  Paris,  Feb. 
19>  1790;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  then  of  Haydn.  In 
Paris  he  gave  brilliant  concerts  with  his  wife,  who  was 
also  his  pupil.  He  added  to  his  fame  by  inventing  a 
harp  with  two  pedals  (loud  and  soft),  and  he  stimu- 
lated firard  to  the  experiments  which  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  pedal  mechanism  now  employed.  His 
works  include  harp  music  in  various  combinations  with 
other  pieces. 


Krumpholtz,  Wenzel,  Austrian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1750;  died  Vienna,  May  2,  1817;  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  Opera  orchestra,  and  a  friend 
of  Beethoven  who  dedicated  a  composition  to  him.  His 
compositions  include  some  violin  solos. 

Krumscheid,  Alwin,  German  organist  and  arranger 
of  old  Catholic  church  music,  born  Rheinbrohl,  Dec. 
22,  1898. 

Krupka,  Jaroslav,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Briinn,  Mar.  30,  1893 ;  also  teaches  in  Prague. 

Kruse,  Georg  Richard,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  music  critic,  and  opera  conductor,  born  in 
Greiffenberg,  Silesia,  Jan.  17,  1856;  studied  in  Leip- 
zig; wrote  studies  on  the  life  and  works  of  Albert 
Lortzing. 

Kruse,  Johann  Leandrus,  German  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  quartet  leader,  born  of  German  parentage 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  Mar.  22,  1859;  died  London, 
Oct.  14,  1927;  pupil  of  Joachim;  later  concertmaster 
of  the  orchestras  at  Berlin  and  at  Bremen,  member  of 
the  Joachim  Quartet  and  professor  at  the  Royal  High 
School  in  Berlin.  In  1927  he  settled  in  London  and 
founded  his  own  quartet. 

Kruse,  Karl,  German  teacher  and  editor  of  songs 
for  the  guitar,  born  Osnabriick,  May  13,  1880. 

Kruse,  Lotte,  Swiss  composer  and  director  of  her 
own  music  school,  born  St.  Gallen,  May  i,  1899.  Her 
compositions  include  orchestral  and  choral  music. 

Kruse,  Wilhelm  Karl,  German  composer,  organist,, 
teacher,  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Ottbergen,  West- 
•phalia,  Nov.  10,  1872;  studied  with  A.  Heintze,  C. 
Thiel,  and  Max  Weydert;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  choral,  dramatic,  orchestral,  and  chamber 
music. 

Kriisi,  Gottlieb,  Swiss  choral  composer,  born  Gais, 
Sept.  26,  1822;  died  Herisau,  May  29,  1908. 

Kriitzfeldt,  Hugo,  German  music  publisher  and 
salon  music  composer,  born  Sept.  29,  1871. 

Krygell,  Johann  Adam,  Danish  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Naestved,  Sept  18,  1835;  died 
Copenhagen,  July  27,  1915;  studied  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conservatory.  He  was  especially  noted  for  his  im- 
provisations. His  compositions  include  an  oratorio, 
a  mass,  chamber  music,  symphonies  and  much  organ 
music. 

Kryzanovska,  H.,.  contemporary  Polish  composer, 
has  written  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin. 

Kryzhnowsky,  Iwan  Iwanowitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Kiev,  Mar.  8,  1867; 
died  Leningrad,  Dec.  9,  1924;  pupil  of  Otto  gevcik  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  He  contributed  to  various  musical 
journals,  and  his  compositions  include  a  concerto  for 
violin  and  other  violin  pieces,  also  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Krzyzanowski,  Rudolf,  Austrian  conductor,  born 
Eger,  Apr.  5,  1862;  died  Graz,  June  21,  1911 ;  studied 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 
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Ktesibious,  Greek  inventor,  who  lived  about  170 
B.C.  and  is  thought  to  have  made  the  first  hydraulic 
organ. 

Ku,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with  a  circular 
body,  similar  to  the  genkwan. 

Ku  Tang,  a  Chinese  instrument  consisting  of  a  glass 
bulb,  somewhat  like  a  decanter,  with  an  extremely  thin 
bottom.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  open  end 
and  the  breath  drawn  quickly  in  and  out,  it  vibrates 
with  a  loud,  crackling  sound. 

Kuan  Tzu,  a  Chinese  reed  instrument  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  having  a  most  unpleasant  sound.  It  is 
used  for  funerals  and  weddings. 

Kuba,  Ludvik,  Czech  compiler  and  student  of  folk 
music,  born  Podebrady,  1863;  studied  music  at  the 
Organ  School,  Prague.  The  results  of  his  labors  have 
been  published  in  Prague  under  the  general  title  of 
The  Slavs  and  Their  Songs.  The  volumes  deal  with 
Russian,  Czech,  Moravian,  Slovak,  Slovene,  Ruthenian, 
Serb,  Croat  and  Montenegrin  folk  songs. 

Kubasch,  i8th  century  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, died  about  1780.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the 
best  Silesian  players;  his  compositions  were  chiefly 
violin  concertos. 

Kubatzki,  Margarethe,  contemporary  Polish  so- 
prano, born  in  Poland,  1912.  She  sang  in  opera  in 
Leipzig,  and  was  then  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
to  London,  where  she  made  her  English  debut  as  Senta 
•  in  The  Flying  Dutchman,  at  the  second  performance -of 
the  1938  season  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 

Kube,  Alexander,  German  choral  music  composer 
and  choirmaster,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  4,  1880. 

Kube,  Rio,  German  tenor,  born  Berlin,  June  8,  1897. 
He  has  sung  in  Essen,  Hagen  and  Minister. 

Kubelik,  Jan,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  Michle,  near 
Prague,  July  5,  1880.  His  father  was  an  amateur  mu- 
sician who,  when  the  five-year-old  boy  signified  his  de- 
sire to  play  the  violin,  gave  him  an  excellent  foundation 
for  his  later  virtuosity.  In  1888  he  made  his  public 
debut  at  Prague,  playing  a  concerto  of  Vieuxtemps  and 
various  pieces  by  Wieniawski.  He  then  attended  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  entering  in  1892,  and  remaining 
there  for  six  years  studying  with  Ottakar  §evcik,  who 
not  only  fully  realized  the  boy's  talent,  but  lived  to  see 
the  gifted  pupil  carry  his  theories  on  violin  playing  to 
a  triumphant  issue.  At  his  last  appearance  as  a  student 
at  the  Conservatory  he  gave  a  remarkable  performance 
of  the  D  major  concerto  of  Paganini,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  real  virtuoso.  He  made  his  debut  in  Vienna 
in  1898,  and  made  a  long  tour  of  Italy ;  while  in  Rome, 
Pope  Leo  XIII  gave  him  the  order  of  St.  Gregory. 
During  1900  he  played  in  Paris,  and  then  made  his 
London  debut  at  a  Richter  concert,  and  was  so  success- 
ful there,  that  he  later  gave  five  special  recitals  at  St. 
James  Hall.  He  made  a  successful  tour  of  the  United 
States  in  1902-03,  but  was  not  appreciated  as  much  in 


j  Germany  as  in  other  countries.  While  playing  in  Hun- 
|  gary  in  1903  he  married  the  Countess  Czaky  Szell,  and 
at  the  same  time  became  a  naturalized  Hungarian  citi- 
zen. On  another  occasion,  during  a  visit  to  Rome  with 
his  wife,  he  was  given  an  audience  by  Pope  Pius  X. 
The  time  had  been  ripe  for  Kubelik's  appearance  as  a 
virtuoso,  and  as  soon  as  the  public  and  critics  were 
aware  he  could  do  all  the  flights  of  the  virtuoso  school 
with  ease  and  precision,  he  was  hailed  as  the  logical 
successor  to  Paganini,  a  position  which  his  subsequent 
career,  while  brilliant,  yet  scarcely  justifies.  In  1936 
he  returned  to  America  on  a  concert  tour  with  his  son 
as  an  orchestral  conductor. 

Kubik,  Gail  T.,  American  composer,  born  at  South 
Coffeyville,  Okla.,  in  1914.  When  fifteen  he  received 
a  four-year  scholarship  to  the  Eastman  School  of  Mu- 
sic, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  has  since  won  several  prizes 
and  awards.  His  works  have  been  played  in  several 
cities  in  the  United  States.  His  compositions  include 
a  violin  concerto,  an  orchestral  suite,  American  Caprice, 
for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra,  a  choral  work,  In 
Praise  of  Johnny  Appleseed,  from  Vachel  Lindsay's 
poem,  Two  Sketches  for  string  quartet,  Trivialities  for 
flute,  horn  and  string  quartet,  a  trio  for  violin,  'cello 
and  piano  and  a  woodwind  quintet. 

Kubin,  Rudolf,  composer  of  orchestral,  choral  and 
piano  music,  born  Ostrava,  Jan.  10,  1909;  pupil  with 
Habas. 

Kubitz,  Paul  Eduard,  German  guitarist  and  guitar 
music  composer,  born  Stettin,  July  8,  1886. 

Kucharz,  Johann  Baptist,  Bohemian  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Chotecz,  Mar.  5,  1751 ;  died 
Prague,  Feb.  18,  1829;  pupil  of  Seegert;  held  several 
positions  as  organist,  then  became  conductor  of  the 
Prague  Opera.  Besides  being  an  expert  organist,  he 
played  the  mandolin  and  the  harmonica  (musical 
glasses).  He  made  the  first  piano  scores  of  Mozart's 
operas. 

Kiichler,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist,  music  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Giessen,  July  14,  1867; 
pupil  of  W.  Hess,  H.  Heermann,  Naret-Koning, 
Stockhausen,  Egidi  and  Knorr  and  became  a  teacher 
at  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  also  violist  in  the  Heermann 
Quartet  and  the  Basel  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  writ- 
ings include  an  important  violin  method  based  on  Stein- 
hausen's  "Physiology  of  Bowing,"  Daily  Studies  for 
the  Left  Hand  and  a  choir-singing  method. 

Kiichler,  Johann,  i8th  century  German  bassoonist 
and  composer,  played  in  the  Elector's  orchestra  and 
at  Bonn,  in  1780,  and  ten  years  later  went  into  the  ducal 
service  at  Mayence.  His  works  included  symphonies, 
concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Kuchynka,  Vojta,  Czech  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Nove  Straseci,  May  7,  1871.  He  studied  with  Dvorak 
and  is  a  piano  virtuoso.  His  works  comprise  orchestral 
and  piano  music. 
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Kuck,  Werner,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  25,  1891.  His  compositions  are 
mainly  operas  and  songs. 

Kiicken,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
born  Bleckede,  Hanover,  Nov.  16,  1810;  died  Schwerin, 
Apr.  3,  *882 ;  pupil  of  Luhrss  and  Birnbach.  His  sim- 
ple songs  in  popular  vein  attracted  attention,  and  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  princes.  His  compositions 
included  an  opera,  violin  sonatas,  'cello  sonatas,  and 
quartets  for  male  voices,  but  these  found  little  favor 
with  musicians.  His  songs  had  immense  success  with 
the  multitude,  particularly  the  Thuringian  song,  How 
Can  I  Leave  Thee. 

Kuczor,  Hilda  (nee  Scheinzer),  Austrian  piano 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  7,  1894. 

Kuczynski,  Paul,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  10,  1846;  died  there,  Oct.  21,  1897; 
pupil  of  Biilow  and  Kiel,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Adolf  Jensen.  He  published  Jensen's  letters,  also  a 
book  which  shows  his  great  admiration  for  Wagner. 
He  also  wrote  the  poems  for  his  own  numerous  vocal 
compositions,  which  included  the  cantata  Ariadne. 

Kudelski,  Karl  Mathias,  German  violinist,  quartet 
leader,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  17, 
1805;  died  Baden-Baden,  Oct.  3,  1877;  pupil  of  Lafont; 
finally  became  director  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Mos- 
cow. His  works  include  concertos  for  violin  and  for 
'cello,  also  chamber  music. 

Kudorfer,  Otto,  German  teacher,  choral  director 
and  song  composer,  born  Mennig,  Oct.  27,  1870. 

Kuen,  Johann,  see  Khuen,  Johann. 

Kuen,  Paul,  German  teacher,  glockenspiel  expert 
and  composer,  born  Villenbach,  July  12,  1878. 

Kuester,  Edith  Haines,  contemporary  American 
composer,  pianist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  in  Indiana ; 
she  studied  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
made  her  debut  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Her 
compositions  include  songs,  song  cycles  and  duets. 

Kufferath,  Antonia  (Lady  Speyer),  Belgian  singer, 
born  Brussels,  Oct.  28,  1857.  She  studied  with  Viar- 
dot-Garcia  and  Stockhausen,  and  became  a  Lieder 
singer  of  distinction,  introducing  some  of  the  songs 
of  Brahms  and  Schumann  for  the  first  time. 

Kufferath,  Hubert  Ferdinand,  German  pianist,  or- 
ganist, conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Mtil- 
heim,  June  n,  1818;  died  Brussels,  June  23,  1896. 
After  some  instruction  from  his  brother  and  sister,  he 
studied  at  Cologne  under  Hartman,  and  at  Leipzig 
under  David  and  Mendelssohn.  He  conducted  a  male 
choral  society  at  Cologne,  and  later  settled  in  Brussels 
where  he  taught  the  Princess  Charlotte  (future  Em- 
press of  Mexico) .  He  was  also  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory. His  works  include  symphonies,  chamber 
music,  and  piano  pieces. 

Kufferath,  Johann  Hermann,  German  violinist, 
singing  teacher  and  composer,  born  Mtilheim-on-the- 
Ruhr,  May  12,  1797;  died  Wiesbaden,  July  28,  1864; 


pupil  of  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.     His  works  include 
cantatas,  overtures  and  motets. 

Kufferath,  Louis,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Mulheim,  Nov.  10,  1811;  died  Brussels, 
Mar.  2,  1882;  pupil  of  Schneider.  His  compositions 
include  a  mass,  two  hundred  and  fifty  canons,  a  cantata, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Kufferath,  Maurice  (pseudonym  Maurice  Rey- 
mont),  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Brussels,  Jan. 
8,  1852;  died  there,  Dec.  8,  1919;  studied  under  his 
father,  Hubert  Ferdinand  Kufferath,  then  took  'cello 
lessons  from  Servais.  He  was  editor  and,  later,  pro- 
prietor of  a  musical  journal.  A  brilliant  and  spirited 
writer,  he  published  essays  dealing  with  Wagner,  Ber- 
lioz and  Schumann,  and  with  the  Wagnerian  Theatre, 
also  a  treatise  on  conducting,  a  discussion  of  La  Salome 
of  Strauss,  and  of  Fidelio  of  Beethoven. 

Kiiffner,  Alfred,  German  composer,  teacher  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Wiirzburg,  Dec.  8,  1892.  His  works 
include  operettas,  oratorios,  choral  music  and  songs. 

Kiiffner,  Johann  Jacob  Paul,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1713;  died  Ratisbon, 
June  12,  1786.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  His  works  include  sonatas,  piano 
concertos  and  other  piano  music. 

Kiiffner,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  Wiirz- 
burg, Mar.  31,  1776;  died  there,  Sept.  8,  1856.  He 
wrote  operas,  symphonies,  overtures,  band  music,  pieces 
for  wind  instruments,  a  fantasy  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, chamber  music,  guitar  pieces,  and  piano  sonatas. 

Kiiffner,  Wilhelm  Joseph,  German  pianist,  music 
director  and  composer,  born  Kalmiinz,  1738;  died  in 
England  in  1798.  He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Johann 
Jacob  Paul  Kiiffner,  and  became  music  director  for  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Wiirzburg.  His  works  were  chiefly 
piano  and  chamber  music. 

Kiigele,  Johann,  German  chorus  and  song  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Pilchowitz,  June  18,  1878. 

Kiigele,  Richard,  German  teacher,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Loslau,  Silesia,  Apr.  8,  1850; 
died  Schmellwitz,  near  Schweidnitz,  Mar.  30*  1926; 
studied  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music,  Ber- 
lin. His  works  include  pleasing  songs  and  choruses; 
also  writings  on  harmony  and  musical  form. 

Kugelmann,  Hans,  German  trumpeter  and  church 
music  composer;  died  in  1542;  trumpeter  at  Innsbruck, 
Augsburg  and  Konigsberg.  His  compositions  include 
masses,  songs  and  a  choral  book. 

Kugelmann,  Paul,  brother  of  Hans  Kugelmann, 
German  trumpeter  and  compiler  of  a  collection  of  Ger- 
man sacred  and  secular  songs,  died  after  1580.  He 
lived  in  Konigsberg  from  about  1542. 

Kugler,  Adolf,  German  violinist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Stade,  Oct.  16,  1848;  died  Darm- 
stadt, Feb.  9,  1931. 

Kugler,  Franz  Theodor,  German  art  historian, 
poet  and  composer,  born  Stettin,  Jan.  19,  1808;  died 
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Berlin,  Mar.  18,  1858.  He  was  a  pupil,  in  music,  of 
Karl  Loewe,  and  his  Sketch  Book  (Berlin,  1830)  is  a 
collection  of  poems  and  musical  compositions. 

Kugler,  Gustav,  German  rector,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Fahrhof,  Thuringia,  July  19,  1874. 

Kuhac,  Franz  Xaver,  Croatian  composer  and  stu- 
dent of  Slavic  music,  born  Escheck,  Nov.  20,  1834; 
died  Agram,  June  19,  1911;  pupil  of  Hanslick  and 
Liszt.  He  published  valuable  essays  on  the  musical 
system,  instruments  and  notation  of  the  South  Slavic 
nations.  He  claimed  that  Haydn  and  Tartini  were 
Croatian  composers. 

Kuhe,  Wilhelm,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Prague,  Dec.  10,  1823;  died  London,  Oct.  9,  1912; 
pupil  of  Proksch,  Tomaschek,  and  Thalberg.  He  lived 
in  England  after  1845,  an<*  was  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  from  1886  to  1904. 

Kuhhorn  (Ger.),  the  alp-horn. 

Kuhlau,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  tJlzen, 
Hanover,  Sept.  n,  1786;  died  Lyngbye,  near  Copen- 
hagen, Mar.  12,  1832;  a  friend  of  Beethoven.  During 
a  wandering  life  he  contrived  to  learn  the  piano  and 
flute,  and  to  acquire  a  solid  foundation  in  harmony  and 
composition.  He  went  to  Copenhagen  to  escape  the 
French  conscription  and  became  an  unsalaried  flutist 
in  the  royal  orchestra.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  chamber  and  piano  music  and  songs.  In  1830 
Kuhlau  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  destruction 
of  his  manuscripts  by  fire. 

Kuhlenkampff ,  Georg,  German  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Bremen,  Jan.  23,  1898.  He  studied  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  with  Hess ;  is  a  successful  violin 
virtuoso  and  teacher  at  the  Hochschule ;  considered  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  of  contemporary  German  vio- 
linists. 

Kuhlo,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Stettin,  Apr. 
5,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Leschetizky. 

Kuhmarker,  Leonhard,  Austrian  composer  of  piano 
music  and  songs,  born  Vienna,  July  28,  1910. 

Kiihmstedt,  Friedrich,  German  theorist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Oldisleben,  Saxe-Weimar,  Dec.  20, 
1809;  died  Eisenach,  Jan.  10,  1858;  pupil  of  Rinck; 
became  music  director  at  Eisenach  Seminary.  His 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  is  an  introduction  to  the  works 
of  Bach.  His  works  include  effective  preludes,  fugues 
and  other  pieces  for  the  organ. 

Kiihn,  Edmund,  German  operetta  composer,  music 
critic  and  publisher,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  2,  1874;  died 
there,  Aug.  13,  1935.  He  wrote  a  Guide  to  Operettas. 

Kiihn,  Heinrich,  Austrian  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  22,  1887. 

Kiihn,  Joseph  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Elbing, 
Prussia,  Apr.  20,  1803 ;  pupil  of  Urban,  had  great  suc- 
cess in  Germany  as  a  concert  pianist.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  church  music,  orchestral  works,  con- 
certos for  oboe  and  for  bassoon,  piano  music  and  songs. 


Kiihn,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Kranichfeld 
Sept.  19,  1851 ;  died  Hohendorf,  Biirgel,  Apr.  i,  1930' 

Kuhn,  Leopold,  Austrian  conductor  and  operetta 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  26,  1861 ;  died  near  Vi- 
enna, Jan.  16,  1902.  Among  his  compositions  is  Arme 
Madel. 

Kuhn,  Max  Richard  August,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  teacher,  born  Chemnitz,  Oct.  a 
1874 ;  studied  in  Leipzig ;  wrote  a  study  on  the  use  of 
embellishments  in  i6th  and  17th  century  vocal  music* 
member  of  Lauterbach  &  Kuhn,  publishing  firm  in  Leip- 
zig. 

Kuhn,  Max,  Swiss  composer,  born  Zurich,  Apr.  28, 
1896.  His  compositions  include  an  opera  and  masses. 

Kiihn,  Oswald,  German  music  critic  and  leader  of 
the  Stuttgart  chamber  opera,  born  Frankfort-on-Oder, 
Aug.  14,  1868.  He  has  arranged  Lortzing's  Hans 
Sachs. 

Kuhn,  Siegfried,  German  composer,  born  Eisenach, 
Apr.  4,  1893;  died  Schlachtfeld,  Poland,  July  15,  1915! 

Kiihn,  Walter,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Ziil- 
lichau,  Dec.  3,  1883;  studied  in  Berlin;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  choral  and  orchestral  music;  wrote 
books  on  musical  pedagogy. 

Kuhnau,  Johann,  German  composer,  organist, 
harpsichordist,  scholar  and  writer,  born  Geising,  Bo- 
hemia, Apr.  6,  1660;  died  June  25,  1722.  He  studied 
at  the  Kreuzschule,  Dresden,  where  he  became  a  Raths- 
discantist.  During  the  plague  of  1680  he  returned  to 
Geising,  and  then  taught  at  Zittau,  where  one  of  his 
motets  procured  him  the  post  of  cantor,  and  gave  him 
leisure  for  study.  In  1682  he  settled  in  Leipzig,  suc- 
ceeded Kuhnel  as  organist  of  the  Thomaskirche  there  in 
1684,  and  four  years  later  founded  a  series  of  concerts. 
In  1700  he  became  musical  director  of  the  two  principal 
churches  and  of  the  University,  and  the  next  year  was 
made  cantor.  He  was  a  learned  scholar,  made  transla- 
tions from  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French, 
wrote  satiric  poetry,  and  many  learned  treatises  on 
music.  His  compositions  include  notable  clavier  music. 
He  was  considered  the  greatest  German  composer  for 
clavier  before  Bach. 

Kuhnau,  Johann  Christoph,  German  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Volkstadt,  near  Eiseleben, 
Feb.  10,  1735;  died  Oct.  13,  1805;  pupil  of  Kirnberger. 
He  was  director  of  music  at  Trinity  Church,  Berlin. 
He  did  much  to  stimulate  the  musical  life  of  the  city 
by  giving  performances  of  the  larger  choral  works.  He 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  compiler  of  a  book  of 
chorales,  in  which  eight  of  the  tunes  were  composed  by 
himself.  This  book  was  issued  in  several  editions  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Kiihne,  Bonifaz,  Swiss  choral  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Ragaz,  Feb.  15,  1853;  died  Zug,  June  4,  1922. 
Kiihne,  Jeremias  Nicolaus,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Erfurt,  May  i,  1807;  pupil  of  Geb- 
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.  di.  was  organist  in  Gebesen  and  Waldeck.  His 
^positions  include  church  music,  organ,  piano  and 
violin  music,  songs  and  choruses. 

Kuhne,    Richard,     German     composer,     organist, 

acher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Brinnis,  Delitzsch, 

Oct  *8    1864;  died  Magdeburg,  May,  1933;  studied 

with  Haupt,  Loeschhorn,  Alsleben,  and  Volbach;  his 

compositions  include  songs,  organ  and  choral  works. 

Kuhnel,  Ambrosius,  Austrian  music  publisher,  died 
Oct  13,  1813.  He  Bunded,  in  1800,  with  Franz  Anton 
Hoffmeister,  the  Bureau  de  Musique  at  Leipzig,  which 
was  later  purchased  by  Carl  Friedrich  Peters. 

Kuhnel,  August,  German  gambist  and  composer, 
born  Delmenhorst,  Aug.  3,  1645;  died  Kassel  about 
I7oo;  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Agostino  Steffani. 
His  fame  rests  on  the  fine  quality  of  the  sonatas  he 
composed  for  his  instrument. 

Kuhnel,  Emil,  Bohemian  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  conservatory  director,  born  Kratzoin,  June  3, 

1881. 

Kuhnel,  Johann  Michael,  late  I7th  century  German 
lutenist  and  bass  player;  played  at  the  court  of  Berlin. 
His  compositions  include  sonatas  for  one  and  two 
violas  da  gamba. 

Kiihner,  Konrad,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Markt-Streufdorf,  Mar.  2,  1851. 
He  studied  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  taught  in 
Dresden  and  Brunswick,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  piano 
playing  and  theoretical  works.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphonic  poem,  Maria  Stuart;  also  piano 
music. 

Kiihner,  Vassili  Vassilievitch,  Russian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Stuttgart,  Apr.  I,  1840;  died  at 
Vilna  in  Aug.  1911.  He  studied  with  Adolf  Henselt, 
and  founded  a  school  in  Petrograd;  his  works  include 
operas,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Kuhnhold,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Tambach,  Thuringia,  Nov.  10, 
1864;  died  Gotha,  Jan.  30,  1933 ;  studied  with  Wilhelm 
Spittel,  Muller-Hartung,  Heinrich  Hofmann,  and  Siga 
Garso;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  dra- 
matic and  orchestral  works. 

Kuhnke,  Georg,  German  composer,  choirmaster  and 
teacher,  born  Feb.  2,  1895. 

Kuhnlein,  Alfred,  German  violinist,  choirmaster  and 
song  composer,  born  Potsdam,  May  13,  1868. 

Kiihns,   Emil,   Czech-German  composer,   violinist, 
and  teacher,  born  Prague,  Feb.  12,  1866;  pupil  of  Ben- 
newitz    and   Fibich;    became,    1899,    director   of  ^the 
Konigsberg  Conservatory  of  Music ;  his  compositions 
include  piano,  violin,  and  choral  works. 
Kuhreigen,  see  Ranz  des  vaches. 
Kuiler,  Kor,  Dutch  composer,  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Alblasserdam,  Apr.  21,  1877;  studied  with  Zweers 
and  Rontgen;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental, choral,  and  operatic  music. 


Kuiper,  Johann  Gerardus,  Dutch  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Alkmaar,  Sept.  18,  1887. 
Kuitra,  alternate  spelling  for  Konitara. 
Kujawiak,  Polish  dance  resembling  the  mazurka,  but 
slower   in  tempo.     An   outstanding   example   is   the 
Kujawiak  for  violin,  by  Henri  Wieniawski. 

Kulenkamp,  Georg  Karl,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Witzenhausen,  Hesse-Cassel,  May  19,  1799; 
well-known  teacher  in  Gottingen.  His  works  include 
overtures,  chamber  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Kulenkampff,  Georg,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Bremen,  Jan.  23,  1898 ;  studied  with  W.  Hess  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Kulenkampff,  Gustav,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Bremen,  Aug.  n,  1849;  died  Berlin,  Feb. 
10,  1921;  pupil  of  Reinthaler,  Earth  and  Bargiel;  or- 
ganized a  woman's  chorus;  directed  the  Schwantzer 
Conservatory  at  Berlin.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  choruses,  duets  and  songs. 

Kulepa-Ganez,  an  instrument  native  to  Oceania. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  rubbing  moistened  fingers 
on  four  slabs  of  wood ;  four  different  notes  result. 

Kulhawy,  Anton,  early  igth  century  Austrian  vio- 
lin maker,  who  worked  at  Vienna.  Not  all  of  his  in- 
struments reach  the  high  quality  of  his  best  work. 

Kulikow,  Hipolyt,  Russian  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  Moscow,  Jan.  10,  1866;  died  there,  Aug.  22,  1896. 
Kulke,  Eduard,  contemporary  Austrian  musicolo- 
gist? professor  at  the  Vienna  University.  He  has 
written  on  Richard  Wagner  and  composed  books  on 
musical  aesthetics  and  other  musical  subjects. 

Kullak,  Adolf,  brother  of  Theodor,  German  writer 
on  music,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Meseritz,  Feb. 
23,  1823 ;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  25,  1862.  He  studied  with 
Agthe  and  Marx,  and  taught  at  his  brother's  academy* 
He  also  contributed  to  musical  journals,  composed  piano 
music  and  songs,  and  a  work  on  the  aesthetics  of  piano 
•playing. 

Kullak,  Ernst,  German  composer,  pianist,  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  22,  1855;  died  Berlin,  1914; 
studied  with  Wiierst ;  composed  songs  and  piano  music. 
Kullak,  Franz,  son  of  Theodor  Kullak,  German 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  12,  1844; 
died  there,  Dec.  9,  1913.  He  studied  with  his  father, 
Wieprecht  and  Liszt,  and  taught  at  his  father's  ^  acad- 
emy, which  he  directed  upon  his  death,  and  which  he 
dissolved  in  1890.  He  was  made  Royal  Professor  in 
1883.  His  works  include  an  opera,  piano  music,  songs, 
and  a  musical  treatise. 

Kullak,  Theodor,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Krotoschin,  Posen,  Sept.  12,  1818;  died  Berlin,  Mar. 
i,  1882. '  He  was  intended  for  a  lawyer,  but  his  musical 
talents  attracted  the  attention  of  Prince  Radziwell,  and 
he  became  his  protege.  First  a  pupil  of  Agthe  at  Posen, 
he  studied  later  in  Berlin  with  Dehn,  Czerny,  Sechter 
and  Nicolai.  After  a  successful  piano  tour  of  Austria, 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  became  teacher  to  the  royal  family 
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and,  in  1846,  court  pianist.  In  association  with  Julius 
Stern  and  Bernhard  Marx,  he  founded  the  Berlin  Con- 
servatory in  1850.  This  later  became  known  as  Stern's 
Conservatory,  and  he  withdrew  from  it  in  1855  to  found 
his  own  Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst,  which  flourished 
until  1890.  He  was  made  Royal  Professor  in  1861.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  German  teachers  of  his  period, 
and  numbered  among  his  many  pupils  the  two  Schar- 
wenkas,  A.  Griinfeld,  Sherwood,  Arthur  Mees,  Hans 
Bischoff,  O.  Neitzel,  Erica  Lie,  Martha  Remmert  and 
Helene  Geissler.  He  wrote  many  famous  pedagogical 
works,  and  the  practical  parts  of  Moscheles*  and  Fetis' 
method.  His  compositions,  mostly  of  the  "drawing- 
room"  style  of  piano  music,  also  include  a  Grand  Con- 
certo for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  trio  for  piano,  duets 
for  piano  with  violin,  solos,  a  concert  etude,  and  many 
piano  transcriptions. 

Kullmann,  Alfred,  contemporary  French  composer, 
wrote  a  piano  quartet  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Kullmann,  Charles,  American  tenor,  born  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  13,  1903.  He  studied  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  in  New  York  and 
the  American  Conservatory  at  Fontainebleau,  and  after 
teaching  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  made 
his  operatic  debut  at  Berlin  in  1931.  In  1935  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  and  has  also  sung  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, the  Salzburg  Festival,  Vienna  State  Opera  and 
as  soloist  under  Toscanini  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra  as  well  as  appearing  in 
frequent  recitals. 

Kullmann,  Rosy,  see  Gciegr,  Rosy. 

Kulm,  W.  Muller  von,  see  Muller  von  Kulrn,  W. 

Kumm,  Franz  Albert,  German  choral  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Zachau,  May  10,  1856;  died 
Berlin,  Nov.  20,  1920. 

Kumm,  Paul,  German  teacher,  writer  on  music  and 
choral  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  23,  1883;  son  of 
Franz  Kumm. 

Kummel,  Erich,  German  conductor  and  orchestral 
arranger,  born  Potsdam,  Oct.  24,  1906. 

Kummer,  Friedrich  August,  German  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Meiningen,  Aug.  5,  1797;  died 
Dresden,  May  22,  1879;  a  'cello  pupil  of  Dotzauer  in 
Dresden;  later  studied  the  oboe,  and  joined  the  court 
orchestra  as  oboist  in  1814,  becoming  'cellist  in  1817. 
He  became  known  as  the  greatest  virtuoso  on  his  in- 
strument, but  seldom  left  Dresden,  except  for  occasional 
tours  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1864  he  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  year  with  his  organization.  His. fine  composi- 
tions for  his  instrument  include  concertos,  a  concertino, 
divertissements,  fantasias,  and  variations,  as'  well  as 
some  two  hundred  entr'acte  pieces;  Goltermann  and 
Cossmann  were  among  his  pupils. 

Kummer,  Gotthelf  Heinrich,  German  bassoonist 
and  composer,  born  Neustadt,  Jan.  23,  1774;  died  Dres- 
den, Jan.  28, 1857 ;  son  and  pupil  of  Gottfried  Kummer ; 
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played  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  with  much  success, 
later  joining  the  Electoral  Chapel  of  Saxony.  His 
compositions  include  seven  bassoon  concertos,  works 
for  one,  two  and  three  bassoons,  violin  concertos,  and 
other  violin  music. 

Kummer,  Hans,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
pianist,  born  Ilmenau,  June  24,  1880. 

Kummer,  Kaspar,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Erlau,  Saxony,  Dec.  10,  1795;  died  Coburg,  May 
21,  1870;  member  of  the  Coburg  Court  Orchestra,  and 
later  its  musical  director.  His  works  include  quintets 
and  quartets  for  flute  and  strings,  and  other  flute  music, 
also  a  flute  method. 

Kummer,  Wolfgang,  Austrian  song  composer,  born 
Vienna,  May  24,  1868. 

Kiimmerle,  Salomon,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Malmsheim,  near  Stuttgart,  Feb.  8,  1838; 
died  Samaden,  Aug.  28,  1896.  He  was  professor  of  the 
Lower  School,  Samaden,  and  published  collections  of 
vocal  music. 

Kummler,  Fraulein,  igth  century  German  violinist. 
She  won  second  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1857- 

Kumps,  Jean,  Belgian  composer,  born  Sept.  3,  1887. 

Kumpur,  a  suspended  Balinese  gong. 

Kun,  Arpad,  Hungarian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Budapest,  June  12,  1894.  He  has  composed  for  the 
violin. 

Kun,  Ladislas,  contemporary  Hungarian  composer, 
conductor  and  writer  on  music.  He  was  the  conductor 
of  the  National  State  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Budapest 
before  coming  to  the  United  States,  where  he  settled  in 
New  York  in  1921. 

Kunc,  Aloys  Martin,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Cintegabelle,  Haute-Garonne,  Jan.  i,  1832;  pupil 
of  Hommey;  became  musical  director  at  the  Auch 
Cathedral  in  1857.  He  went  to  Rome  as  an  emissary 
from  the  Paris  Congress  for  the  revival  of  choral  music, 
and  was  there  made  a  member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society. 
After  his  return  to  France  he  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  highly  honored  musicians.  He  held  posts 
of  great  responsibility  in  Toulouse  and  received  the 
orders  of  St.  Sylvester  and  of  the  Golden  Spur  from 
the  Pope  in  1868.  His  compositions,  all  of  great 
erudition  and  authority,  are  confined  largely  to  works 
for  the  church,  on  the  music  of  which  he  also  wrote 
dissertations  of  great  importance.  One  of  his  most 
valuable  works  is  Corona  sacra,  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  religious  pieces,  in  addition  to  which  he  wrote 
two  masses,  fifteen  motets  and  thirty-two  canticles.  His 
liturgical  treatises  were  published  between  1858  and 
1861. 

Kunc,  Ayme,  French  composer,  born  at  Toulouse  in 
1877;  brother  of  Pierre  Kunc.  Two  of  his  chamber 
works  won  prizes  awarded  by  the  Societe  des  Composi- 
teurs  de  Musique.  His  music  bears  the  influence  of 
Faure,  Saint-Saens  and  Borodin. 
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Kunc,  Jan,  Moravian  composer,  conductor,  teacher 
and  music  critic,  born  Doubravice,  Mar.  27,  1883; 
studied  at  the  Organ  School  at  Brno  under  Leos 
Janacek,  and  with  Stecker  and  Novak  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory;  became  music  critic  on  the  leading 
Moravian  paper,  "Lidove  Noviny,"  toured  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  singer,  was  a 
conductor  and  chorus  director  at  the  Prague  National 
Theatre,  and  finally,  in  1923,  director  of  the  State  Con- 
servatory at  Brno.  His  compositions  include  choral 
works,  marked  by  national  spirit,  arrangements  of  folk 
songs,  symphonic,  and  chamber  music. 

Kunc,  Pierre,  French  composer,  born  in  1865; 
brother  of  Ayme  Kunc.  His  compositions  include  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  viola,  which  was  given  numerous 
performances  by  M.  Louis  Neuberth  on  the  viola  alta. 

Kundig,  Felix,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Gruningen,  Apr.  24,  1824;  died  Zurich,  June  26,  1899. 

Kundigraber,  Hermann,  Austrian  composer, 
teacher,  and  conductor,  born  Graz,  Apr.  6,  1879  5  Pupft 
of  E.  W.  Degner ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral, vocal,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kiindinger,  August,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Kitzingen,  Feb.  13,  1827;  son  of  Georg  Wilhelm 
Kiindinger;  played  in  the  court  orchestra,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Kiindinger,  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  church  com- 
poser, born  Konigshofen,  Bavaria,  Nov.  28,  1800; 
music  director  at  Nuremberg,  state  cantor  at  Nord- 
lingen. 

Kiindinger,  Kanut,  German  violoncellist,  born  Kit- 
zingen, Nov.  n,  1830;  son  of  Georg  Wilhelm  Kiin- 
dinger; played  for  fifty-three  years  in  the  Mannheim 
Court  Orchestra. 

Kiindinger,  Rudolf,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Nordlingen,  May  2,  1832;  died  Petrograd,  Jan. 
1913;  pupil  of  his  father,  Georg  Wilhelm  Kundinger, 
and  of  Blumroder,  professor  at  the  Petrograd  Conserv- 
atory; his  compositions  include  a  trio  and  a  few  piano 
pieces. 

Kundry,  a  character  in  Wagner's  music  drama,  Par- 
sifal, sung  by  a  mezzo-soprano.  Kundry  is  the  woman 
who  scorned  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  was  condemned  to 
wander  the  earth  forever,  longing  for  release  yet  forced 
against  her  will  to  counteract  her  good  deeds  by  equally 
evil  ones.  She  serves  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail 
by  bearing  their  messages  and  by  searching  for  magic 
herbs  and  balms  to  ease  the  never-healing  wound  of 
Amfortas,  their  king. 

Kiinecke  (Kiinneke),  Eduard,  German  composer, 
born  Emmerich-on-Rhine,  Jan.  27,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Bruch 
at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He  has  composed  songs, 
orchestral  works,  a  festival  play,  Die  Circe,  operettas, 
and  the  operas  Cceur-As  and  Robins  Ende. 

Kunilaid,  Alexander,  Esthonian  song  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  1845 ;  died 
at  Poltawa  in  1875. 


Kunitz,  Luigi  (Louis)  von,  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  July  30,  1870;  died  Toronto, 
Nov.  1931;  pupil  of  Krai,  Gruen,  gevcik,  Hanslick, 
Jacksch  and  Bruckner  at  the  Vienna  University  and 
Conservatory.  In  1893  he  went  to  Chicago  as  assistant 
conductor  and  concertmaster  of  the  Austrian  Orchestra 
at  the  World's  Fair.  He  was  concertmaster  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  a  professor  at  the  Canadian  Acad- 
emy at  Toronto  and  founder  of  the  "Canadian  Journal 
of  Music."  His  compositions  include  two  violin  con- 
certos, a  string  quartet,  violin.pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kunjerre  Vina,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument 
with  a  fretted  neck.  It  is  four  feet  long. 

Kunkel,  Charles,  German  pianist  and  music  pub- 
lisher, born  in  the  Palatinate  in  1840;  died  in  1923; 
pupil  of  Gottschalk  and  Thalberg.  He  became  well 
known  in  piano  duos  with  his  younger  brother,  Jacob 
Kunkel,  born  in  1846;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1882. 
The  Kunkels  established  a  music  publishing  business 
in  St.  Louis  in  1868. 

Kunkel,  Franz  Joseph,  German  theorist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dieburg,  Aug.  20,  1808;  died  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  Dec.  31,  1880;  teacher  in  Bensheim  Teachers' 
Seminary.  His  works  include  a  cantata,  psalms,  songs 
and  theoretical  writings. 

Kunkel,  Jacob,  see  Kunkel,  Charles. 

Kunkel,  Max  Josef,  German  composer,  born  Aug. 
26,  1875.  He  is  a  choirmaster  in  Wiirzburg  and  has 
composed  operas. 

Kiinneke,  Eduard,  see  Kiinecke,  Eduard. 

Kunsemiiller,  Ernst,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Rehme,  June  24,  1885;  died  in  May 
1918;  pupil  of  Friedberg,  Wolsche  and  Steinbach  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His  works  include  songs, 
sonatas  for  piano  and  choruses. 

Kunst  (Ger.),  art,  science. 

Kunst,  Jakob,  Dutch  violinist  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  at  Groningen  in  1891;  pupil  of  Dehe, 
Clemens  Schroner  and  Zimmermann.  He  has  written 
articles  on  Dutch  and  Oriental  music. 

Kunst  der  Fuge,  Die,  see  Art  of  the  Fugue,  The. 

Kunstlied  (Ger.),  a  song  which  is  the  product  of 
sophisticated  art,  as  distinguished  from  a  folk  song. 

Kunte,  F.  S.,  i8th  century  Czechoslovakian  vio- 
linist, teacher  and  composer,  in  the  service  of  a  noble- 
man at  Prague.  He  wrote  violin  concertos  which  were 
never  published. 

Kuntze,  Henriette,  see  Voigt,  Henriette. 

Kuntze,  Karl,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Trier,  May  17,  1817;  died  Delitzsch,  Sept. 
7,  1883 ;  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  composer  of  several  humorous  male  choruses. 
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Kuntze,  Olga,  German  organist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pillau,  Aug.  12,  18/9. 

Kuntze,  Willy,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  Dec.  14,  1861 ;  died  about  1929.  He  composed 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Kuntzen,  see  Kmzen. 

Kuntzen,  Erich  Robert,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  salon  music,  born  Bochum,  Apr.  7,  1894. 

Kuntzsch,  Alfred,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  June  25,  1904. 

Kuntzsch,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  organist,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  died  in  1854.  He  taught  Schumann 
the  elements  of  piano  playing  and  was  rewarded  by 
Schumann's  dedication  of  the  studies  for  the  pedal  piano 
and  a  congratulatory  letter  on  the  occasion  of  Kuntzsch's 
jubilee  at  Zwickau. 

Kunwald,  Ernst,  Austrian  conductor,  born  Vienna, 
Apr.  14,  1868;  pupil  of  Leschetizky,  Epstein  and 
Gradener  at  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  conducted 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  as  guest  con- 
ductor in  1906,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Cin- " 
cinnati  Orchestra,  1912-17.  On  returning  to  Germany, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Konigsberg  Symphony  Concerts 
in  1920  and  edited  "Der  Merker." 

Kunz,  Ernst,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Bern,  June  2,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Klose,  Keller- 
mann,  E.  Bach  and  E.  Schwickerath.  His  compositions 
include  instrumental,  choral,  operatic,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Kunz,  Heinrich,  Swiss  music  director  and  composer 
of  choruses  and  children's  songs,  born  Bubendorf, 
Nov.  16,  1857;  died  Aarburg,  Apr.  24,  1923. 

Kunz,  Konrad  Max,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Schwandorf,  Dec.  30,  1812;  died 
Munich,  Aug.  3,  1875;  pupil  of  Stuntz;  co-founder 
and  conductor  of  the  Munich  Liedertafel.  His  two 
hundred  canons  for  piano  were  warmly  recommended 
by  Hans  von  Bulow. 

Kunz,  Thomas  Antony,  Czech  composer  and  in- 
ventor of  an  orchestrion,  born  Prague,  Dec.  21,  1756; 
died  there  about  1830. 

Kunze,  Karl,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Halle,  Sept.  25,  1839;  died  Stettin,  July  27,  1911.  He 
composed  songs  and  piano  and  choral  works. 

Kunze,  Karl,  German  composer,  singing  teacher  and 
church  choirmaster,  born  Wiehe,  Aug.  n,  1862. 

Kunzen  (Kuntzen),  Adolf  Karl,  German  organist, 
harpsichord  player  and  composer,  born  Wittenberg, 
Sept  22,  1720;  died  in  1781;  son  of  Johann  Paul 
Kunzen.  He  wrote  church  music,  a  large  number  of 
oratorios,  symphonies,  concertos,  songs  and  harpsichord 


music. 


Kunzen  (Kuntzen),  Friedrich  Ludwig  Aemilius, 
German  pianist,  composer  and  editor,  born  Liibeck, 
Sept.  24,  1761 ;  died  in  1817 ;  son  of  Adolf  Karl  Kunzen 
and  grandson  of  Johann  Paul  Kunzen;  director  at 


the  Copenhagen  Opera.  He  composed  many  Danish 
operas,  most  of  which  were  published  in  Copenhagen. 
Kunzen  (Kuntzen),  Johann  Paul,  German  com- 
poser, organist  and  choirmaster,  born  in  Leisnig,  Aug. 
30,  1696;  died  Lubeck,  Mar.  20,  1757.  His  'work, 
which  included  choral,  operatic,  and  orchestral  composi- 
tions, was  esteemed  by  Mattheson. 

Kiinzle,  Hans,  contemporary  Dutch  composer  of  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Kuon,  Raffaele,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Rome,  July  22,  1831 ;  died  Cuneo,  Aug.  5,  1885. 

Kupfer-Berger,  Ludmilla,  Austrian  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  at  Vienna  in  1850;  died  there,  May  12, 
1905 ;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  She  made 
extensive  tours  of  Italy,  Spain  and  South  America. 

Kupfermann,  Fritz,  German  choral  composer  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Dittmannsdorf,  June  i,  1875. 

Kupferschmidt,  Eduard,  German  singing  teacher, 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Tangerhutte,  Sept. 
7,  1869. 

Kupsch,  Karl  Gustav,  German  teacher,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  24,  1807;  died  Naum- 
burg,  July  30,  1846.  He  was  briefly  Schumann's  in- 
structor in  the  theory  of  music. 

Kurenko,  Maria,  Russian  soprano,  born  in  Tomsk; 
pupil  of  Masetti  and  Gontzoff  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. Her  operatic  debut  was  in  Kharkoff .  She 
first  appeared  in  America  as  Gilda  in  Los  Angeles. 
On  one  of  her  tours  of  the  United  States  her  accom- 
panist was  the  distinguished  composer  Gretchaninoff. 
In  1930  she  was  heard  on  various  radio  programs. 

Kurna,  an  East  Indian  trumpet,  conical  in  shape, 
expanding  into  a  bell. 

Kurpinski,  Karl  Kasimir,  Polish  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Luschwitz,  Mar.  6,  1785;  died  Warsaw, 
Sept.  18,  1857.  He  wrote  twenty-four  Polish  operas, 
ballets,  a  symphony,  overtures,  masses  and  cantatas. 

Kursch,  Richard,  German  composer,  choral  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  28,  1879. 

Kurscheid,  Theo,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Birlinghoven,  Aug.  30,  1882.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral,  vocal  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kiirsteiner,  Jean  Paul,  American  teacher,  writer 
and  composer,  born  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1864;  pupil 
of  Jadassohn,  J.  Weidenbach  and  R.  Hoffmann.  He 
held  various  positions  as  a  teacher,  has  written  articles 
for  musical  journals  and  a  work  on  piano  playing,  and 
has  composed  songs  and  piano  music. 

Kurt,  Melanie,  Austrian  pianist  and  soprano,  born 
Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1880;  winner  of  the  gold  medal  and  the 
Liszt  prize  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory;  pupil  of 
Leschetizky,  Fannie  Mutter  and  Lilli  Lehmann.  She 
is  rated  high  as  a  performer  in  Wagnerian  roles  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  America. 

Kurtar,  an  East  Indian  instrument  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  clappers  provided  with  handles.    The  clappers 
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are  equipped  with  four  pairs  of  metal  discs  and  groups 
of  tiny  bells  to  jingle  on  the  sides.  The  kurtar  is  held 
in  one  hand  with  the  fingers  through  the  handles.  It 
is  also  called  chittika. 

Kurth,  Ernst,  Austrian  theorist  and  writer,  born 
Vienna,  June  I,  1886;  pupil  of  Guido  Adler  and  founder 
of  a  music  school  at  Bern.  His  contribution  to  musical 
thought  is  contained  in  two  books,  one  on  counterpoint, 
based  on  Bach's  works,  the  other  on  the  romantic  phases 
of  harmony,  based  on  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Kurth,  Johann,  German  organ  virtuoso,  choirmas- 
ter and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  n,  1899. 

Kurth,  Martin  Alexander  Otto,  German  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Triebel,  Nov.  n,  1846;  died  Feb. 
21,  1906;  pupil  of  Haupt,  Loschhom,  and  Schneider. 
He  composed  operas,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music, 
songs  and  piano  music. 

Kurth,  Reinhold,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  19,  1871. 

Kurthen,  Wilhelm,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  teacher,  born  in  Elsen,  Feb.  4,  1882.  He  has 
lectured  on  Catholic  Church  music  at  the  Cologne  Hoch- 
schule  and  edited  the  "Gregoriusblatt" 

Kurthy,  Zoltan,  Hungarian  viola  player  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1902;  pupil  of  Kodaly,  Weiner  and 
Hubay  at  Budapest ;  violinist,  violist,  pianist  and  celesta 
player  and  organist  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  compositions  include  a  violin 
concerto,  an  organ  passacaglia  and  a  Simfonietta,  which 
was  played  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  in  1932. 

Kurtz,  Edward  Frampton,  American  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  New  Castle,  Pa.,  July  31, 
1881 ;  pupil  of  Ysaye,  Von  Kuntz,  Goetschius,  Stillman 
Kelley  and  Clapp ;  head  of  the  orchestral  music  depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College ;  conductor  of 
the  Waterloo  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  compositions 
include  the  orchestral  works :  La  Charmante,  the  tone- 
poem,  Parthenope,  two  symphonies,  a  March  in  D,  and 
a  tone-poem,  The  Daemon  Lover  and  two  string  quar- 
tets. 

Kurvenal,  a  character  in  Wagner's  music  drama 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  sung  by  a  baritone.  Kurvenal 
is  the  trusty  servant  of  Tristan  who  has  brought  Tris- 
tan up  after  the  death  of  his  parents. 

Kurz  (Ger.),  short;  staccato;  Kurze  Oktave,  short 
octave  (q.v.)  ;  Kurz  und'bestimmt,  short  and  emphatic; 
decided. 

Kurz,  Ludwig,  German  teacher  and  composer  of 
hymns,  born  Neustadt,  Apr.  7,  1811 ;  died  Wavre,  May 
26,  1882. 

Kurz,  Max,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Apolda,  Dec.  27,  1888.  He  has  composed  chamber 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Kurz,  Paul,  German  composer,  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, born  in  Krossen,  Dec.  n,  1869 ;  pupil  of  R.  Fischer, 
F.  Schulz,  T.  Krause,  and  M.  Blumner.  His  works' in- 
clude male  choruses  and  school  songbooks. 


Kurz,  Selma,  Austrian  coloratura  soprano,  born 
Nov.  15,  1877,  at  Biala,  Galicia;  died  Vienna,  May  10, 
1933.  She  was  the  most  popular  singer  in  Vienna.  In 
1905  she  sang  in  London  with  Caruso  and  Scotti.  She 
toured  Europe  and  America,  and  was  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  her  time.  The  perfection 
of  her  trill  was  remarkable. 

Kurz,  Wilhelm,  Czech  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Deutsch-Brod,  Dec.  23,  1872;  pupil  of  J.  V.  Holfeld 
and  K.  Knittl.  He  has  published  Technical  Principles 
of  Piano  Playing. 

Kurzbach,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Dec.  13, 
1902.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  a  chamber  sym- 
phony, an  overture,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music,  a 
choral  suite,  male  choruses  and  entertainment  music. 

Kurzbock,  Magdalene  von,  late  i8th  century  Aus- 
trian pianist  and  composer.  Josef  Haydn  dedicated  to 
her  one  of  his  sonatas.  Her  own  compositions  included 
songs  and  piano  works. 

Kurze,  Paul,  German  choral  composer,  teacher  and 
guitarist,  born  Possneck,  Dec.  i,  1876. 

Kurzflote,  a  4  ft.  labial  organ-stop  of  the  flute 
family. 

Kiirzinger,  Ignaz  Franz  Xaver,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man composer;  court  music  director  at  Mergentheim. 
Among  other  works  he  composed  eight  six-part  sym- 
phonies for  sacred  or  secular  use. 

Kiirzinger,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Wiirz- 
burg,  about  1760;  son  of  Ignaz  Franz  Xaver  Kiirz- 
inger; music  director  for  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis ;  court  musician  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  He 
composed  operas  and  church  music. 

Kurzova,  Ilonka,  Czechish  concert  pianist,  born 
Lemberg  in  1899.  She  gave  successful  recitals  from 
the  age  of  ten. 

Kusche,  Ludwig,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Mainz,  Mar.  31,  1901.  He  is  an  operatic  conduc- 
tor in  Munich  and  has  composed  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  and  choral  ballets  with  orchestra. 

Kusnetzoff,  Alexander  Wassilievitsch,  Russian 
composer  and  violoncellist,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1847;  pupil  of  Davidoff  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserv- 
atory. He  composed  songs,  'cello  music  and  orchestral, 
choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Kusnetzoff,  Konstantin  Alexievitsch,  Russian  mu- 
sicologist and  teacher,  born  in  1883 ;  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg University.  He  has  written  extensively  on  Rus- 
sian music  and  composers,  including  Glinka  and  S. 
Tanejeu. 

Kuss,  Edward  C,,  contemporary  basso  and  music 
teacher,  born  Peoria,  111.  He  made  his  debut  at  Frank- 
fort-on-Main  in  Martha,  and  has  since  sung  with  the 
Bern  Opera,  Carl  Rosa  Grand  Opera  Company,  Heidel- 
berg Opera  and  as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 
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Kusser,  Johann  Siegmund,  see  Cousser,  Johann 
Siegmund. 

Kiister,  Albert,  German  choral  director,  music  pub- 
lisher and  musicologist,  born  Detmold,  Feb.  16,  1900. 
His  publications  include  a  thematic  catalogue  of  the  in- 
strumental music  of  the  i8th  century. 

Kiister,  Herbert,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Oct.  4,  1909;  pupil  of  W.  Retslag  and  at  the  Berlin 
University. 

Kiister,  Hermann,  German  organist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Templin,  July  14,  1817 ;  died 
Herford,  Mar.  17,  1878;  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Berger, 
Marx  and  Rungenhagen.  He  has  composed  oratorios 
and  orchestral  music  and  written  voice  methods,  a  work 
on  musical  criticism  and  a  book  on  Handel's  Israel  in 
Egypt. 

Kusterer,  Arthur,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Karlsruhe,  July  14,  1898;  pupil  of  H.  Junker, 
Scheidt,  L.  Reichwein,  and  A.  Lorentz.  His  composi- 
tions include  operatic,  instrumental,  choral,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Kutcher  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1922 ;  disbanded  in  1927.  The  per- 
sonnel were:  Samuel  Kutcher,  first  violin;  Kenneth 
Skeaping,  second  violin;  Cecil  Bonvalot,  viola;  and 
Edward  Robinson,  violoncello.  They  introduced  many 
modern  compositions  to  English  audiences. 

Kutsch,  Bernhard,  German  clarinettist  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  July  24,  1882.  He  composed  a  saxo- 
phone method. 

Kutsch  (real  name  Kutschenreuter),  Erhard, 
German  choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Schalding, 
June  18,  1873. 

Kutschera,  Alois,  Austrian  song  composer,  died  Vi- 
enna, Oct.  22,  1919. 

Kutschera,  Eugen,  Austrian  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Brunn,  Jan.  10,  1852 ;  died  Basel,  Feb. 
9,  1918. 

Kutscherra,  Elise,  Czechoslovakian  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  Prague,  June  10,  1874;  pupil  of  Mmes. 
Viardot-Garcia  and  Artot  de  Padilla.  She  sang  in  opera 
at  Berlin,  Brussels  and  Paris  and  made  several  trips  to 
America. 

Kuttnohorsky,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Bohemian  tenor 
and  composer,  born  Prague,  about  1735 ;  died  there  in 
1781.  He  was  one  of  the  best  singers  of  his  time  and 
an  excellent  composer  of  church  music. 

Kutzialflote,  an  obsolete  flute-toned  organ-stop. 

Kutzschbach,  Herman  Ludwig,  German  conductor, 
born  Meissen,  Aug.  30,  1875  J  PUPJ1  of  his  father  and  of 
Klug,  Kranz  and  Draeseke.  He  conducted  in  Dresden, 
Cologne,  Berlin  and  Mannheim. 

Kuula,  Alma,  Russian  concert  and  oratorio  soprano, 
born  at  Petrograd  in  1884. 
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Kuula,  Toivo,  Finnish  conductor  and  composer 
born  Vasa,  July  7,  1883;  died  Wiipuri,  May  14,  i9Ig; 
pupil  of  Borsi  and  Sitt.  He  conducted  the  orchestra 
at  Uleaborg,  and  published  a  violin  sonata,  a  trio,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  choruses,  symphonies,  orchestral  'suites 
cantatas  and  legends.  ' 

Kuyper,  Elizabeth,  Dutch  composer  and  teacher 
born  Sept.  13,  1877;  pupil  of  Earth  and  Bruch  and 
teacher  of  theory  and  composition  at  the  Hochschule  at 
Berlin.  Her  compositions  include  a  sonata  for  violin 
a  ballade  for  'cello  and  orchestra  and  a  violin  concerto! 

Kiizdo,  Victor,  Hungarian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Budapest,  Sept.  18,  1869;  pupil  of 
Huber,  Lotto  in  Warsaw  and  Auer  in  Leningrad.  He 
toured  Hungary,  Germany,  Austria,  Serbia  and  Turkey 
as  a  youthful  prodigy,  visiting  the  United  States  in 
1884.  He  has  taught  in  New  York  and  has  composed 
some  violin  pieces. 

Kuznecoff  (Kouznetzoff),  a  Russian  composer  of 
suites  for  four  'cellos. 

Kuznietsov,  Maria,  Russian  dramatic  soprano,  born 
at  Odessa  in  1884.  After  appearing  in  Leningrad, 
Moscow,  Madrid,  London  and  Paris,  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Opera. 

Kuzzi,  Anton  Joseph,  iSth  century  Russian  coin- 
poser,  pupil  of  Dittersdorf .  He  composed  operas,  sym- 
phonies, concertos  and  arias. 

Kvapil,  Jaroslav,  Moravian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Frystak,  Apr.  21,  1892;  pupil  of  Janacek  and 
professor  of  organ  at  the  organ  school  at  Brunn  and 
pupil  of  Teichmuller,  Reger  and  Sitt  at  Leipzig.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  piano  and  composition  at 
the  State  Conservatory  at  Brunn  and  has  conducted 
the  Brunn  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  same  place.  His 
compositions  include  symphonies,  chamber  music  and 
cantatas. 

Kvitka,  Clemens,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  in  Vienna,  1880.  He  has  written  on  Slavic 
folk  melodies. 

Kwast,  Barend,  Dutch  composer,  born  Purmerend, 
Dec.  28,  1854;  died  Liverpool,  May  i,  1919. 

Kwast,  Jacob,  Dutch  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Wognum,  1820;  died  Amsterdam,  June  26, 
1890. 

Kwast,  James,  Dutch  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Nijkerk,  Nov.  23,  1852;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  31, 
1927;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Reinecke,  Richter, 
Kullak,  Wiierst,  Brassin,  and  Gevaert;  teacher  at 
Frankfort,  Cologne  and  Berlin. 

Kyee-zee,  a  gong  native  to  Burma.  It  is  a  triangu- 
lar metal  plate  with  curved  edges. 

Kyrie  (Gr.  "Lord"),  the  part  of  the  Ordinary  of 
the  mass  which  comes  before  the  "Gloria  in  excelsis." 
It  follows  the  Introit,  and  is  the  opening  musical  num- 
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of  the  mass.     At  first  Kyries  were  rendered  ad 
r  later  the  nine  numbers  were  adopted — "Kyrie 
'-•  ("Lord,  have  mercy"),  "Christe  eleison/'  and 
eleison"   each  repeated  three  times.     In  the 


Church  of  England  the  Kyrie  is  the  Response  "Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this 
law/ -  which  is  rendered  after  the  recitation  of  the  com- 
mandments in  the  communion  service. 


A,  the  sixth  Aretinian  syllable;  in  France  and  Italy 
/  the  name  of  the  note  A. 
Laaken,  Louis  van  der,  Dutch  composer,  born  Oct. 
10,  1878;  died  Amsterdam,  Dec.  29,  1912. 

Laar  Louis  van,  Dutch  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Holland,  Jan.  n,  1882;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  6,  1926. 

Laar  Peter  van  (called  Bamboccio,  "cripple"), 
Dutch  violinist,  born  at  Laren,  about  1613;  died  at 
Haarlem,  about  1674.  His  technique  was  remarkable 
for  his  period. 

Laar  Quartet,  see  Louis  van  Laar  Quartet. 
La   Argentina    (Merce,   Antonia),    contemporary 
Spanish  dancer,  died  about  1935-    The  most  celebrated 
modern  Spanish  female  dancer,  she  specialized  m  the 
interpretation  of  the  national  dances  of  her  country, 
was  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  castanets,  and  ap- 
peared triumphantly  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  and 
North  and  South  America.    She  first  appeared  in  New 
York  as  a  member  of  the  Spanish  company  which  pre- 
sented Valverde's  operetta,  The  Land  of  Joy.   In  Pans 
she.  was  the  head  of  her  own  Spanish  ballet  company. 
Labanchi,  Gaetano,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser and  clarinettist,  born  at  Palermo  in  1829;  died 
Naples,  Aug.  i,   1908.     He  composed  many  clarinet 
pieces  and  a  clarinet  method. 

Labarre,  Louis  Julien  Castel  de,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Paris,  Mar.  24,   177*  J  PuPl!  of 
Viotti  and  Mehul.    He  entered  the  service  of  the  Bona- 
parte family.    He  composed  an  opera  and  violin  pieces. 
La  Barre,  Michel  de,  see  Barre  f  Michel  de  la. 
Labarre,  Theodore,  French  harpist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Mar.  5,  1805;  died  there,  Mar.  9,  1870; 
pupil  of  Cousineau,  Boscha  and  Naderman;  conductor 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  private  orchestra.    He  composed 
operas,  ballets  and  harp  pieces. 
La  Bassee,  Adam  de,  see  Bassee,  Adam  de  la. 
Labat,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Verdun,  June  17,  1802,  died  Lagarosse, 
Jan.  6,   1875.     He  opened  a  school  at  Montauban, 
where  he  taught  many  accomplished  students  of  theory. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  oratorio,  a  mass  and  other 
church  music,  cantatas,   organ   fugues,   anthems,   or- 


chestral pieces  and  a  book  on  harmony  and  counter- 
point. 

Labate,  Bruno,  contemporary  Italian  oboist,  born 
Reggio ;  pupil  of  Florindo  de  Virgilio.  At  seventeen  he 
became  first  oboe  with  the  Bellini  Theatre  orchestra  at 
Naples.  Since  1905  he  has  been  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  the  New  York  Symphony  and  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  orchestras  and  has  been  first  oboe  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Labatt,  Leonard,  Swedish  tenor,  born  Stockholm, 
Dec.  4,  1838;  died  there  Mar.  7,  1897;  pupil  at  the 
Stockholm  Academy  of  Music;  member  of  the  Vienna 
court  opera.  He  toured  America  and  was  pre-eminent 
in  Wagner  roles. 

Labauchi,  Andres  Jose,  Italian  singing  teacher,  con- 
ductor, chorus  master  and  composer,  born  at  Naples  in 
1856;  pupil  of  Savoja,  Correggio,  Mercadante  and  Cesi 
at  the  Naples  Conservatory  and  of  Lombardini  at  the 
University  of  Naples.  In  Buenos  Aires,  he  founded 
the  Santa  Cecilia  Institute.  He  wrote  on  voice  train- 
ing and  composed  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Labbanatu,  a  Babylonian  trumpet,  about  twenty- 
seven  inches  long,  used  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib  to 
lead  assaults  and  to  call  slaves. 
L'Abbe,  see  Abbe,  I'. 

Laber,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Ellingen,  Dec.  n,  1880; 
studied  with  Mottl,  Gluth  and  Anna  Langenhan-Hirzel 
He  composed  songs,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Laberte,  Marc,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Mire- 
court  in  1880.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Laberte  firm,  and 
makes  faithful  copies  of  violins  and  violoncellos  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  of  which  he  has  a  very  valuable 
collection.  His  instruments  are  sought  after  as  pains- 
taking reproductions. 

Labey,  Charles,  contemporary  French  composer 
who  has  published  a  piano  quartet. 

Labey,  Marcel,  French  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Aug.  6,  1875;  pupil  of  d'Indy  and  pro- 
fessor of  piano  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Pans.  He  has 
composed,  among  other  works,  an  opera,  symphonies 
and  other  orchestral  works  and  chamber  music. 
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Labey,  Mme.  Marcel,  see  Sohy,  Charles. 

Labey,  Rita  Fornia,  see  Fornia  Labey,  Rita. 

Labia,  Maria,  Italian  soprano,  born  Verona,  Feb.  14, 
1889.  An  actress  of  great  emotional  power,  she  has 
sung  at  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
in  New  York  and  at  the  Vienna  court  opera.  Her 
principal  roles  are  Santuzza,  Nedda,  Tosca,  Carmen, 
Marguerite  and  Violetta. 

Labinsky,  A.,  late  igth  century  Russian  pianist  and 
composer.  His  piano  works  include  Petite  Marche, 
Pensee  tfautonine,  Intermezzo,  Bagatelles  and  a  Vdse. 

Labitzky,  August,  German  conductor,  born  Pet- 
schau,  1832;  died  Reichenhalle,  Aug.  29,  1903;  pupil 
of  David  and  he  conducted  the  orchestra  founded  by 
his  father,  Joseph  Labitzky. 

Labitzky,  Joseph,  violinist,  composer  and  orchestra 
conductor,  born  Schonfeld,  near  Eger,  July  4,  1802; 
died  Karlsbad,  Aug.  18,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Veit  of  Pes- 
cliau.  Violinist  in  the  Marienbad  orchestra  and  in  the 
Karlsbad  orchestra,  he  later  organized  his  own  or- 
chestra and  made  extensive  tours.  He  wrote  a  great 
quantity  of  dance  pieces. 

Lablache,  Luigi,  Italian  basso,  born  Naples,  Dec.  6, 
1794;  died  there,  Jan.  23,  1858;  pupil  for  six 
years  of  Valesi  at  the  Conservatory  della  Pieta 
de'  Turchini.  He  sang  at  the  San  Carlino  Theater 
there  and  at  Palermo,  then  went,  with  growing  ap- 
plause, to  Milan,  Venice,  Vienna,  Paris,  Petrograd  and 
London.  He  had  a  voice  of  great  compass,  volume  and 
flexibility.  Mercadante  composed  for  him  the  opera, 
Elisa  e  Claudia. 

Labocetta,  Domenico,  Italian  violoncellist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Messina,  1823 ;  died  Naples,  Aug., 
1886. 

Labor,  Josef,  Bohemian  blind  organist,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Horowitz,  June  29,  1842;  died  Vienna, 
Apr.  26,  1924;  pupil  of  Sechter  and  Pirkhert  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  After  his  debut  in  Vienna,  he 
made  a  long  tour,  singing  in  Germany,  Brussels,.  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  For  two  years  he 
was  chamber  pianist  and  teacher  to  the  princess  in 
Hanover.  He  composed  extensively  for  the  piano  and 
orchestra. 

La  Borde,  Jean  Benjamin  de,  see  Borde,  Jean 
Benjamin  de  la. 

Labroca,  Mario,  Italian  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Rome,  Nov.  22,  1896;  pupil  of  Respighi  and 
Malipiero.  His  compositions  include  instrumental  and 
chamber  music  works. 

LabunsK,  Felix  Roderic,  Polish  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Ksawerynowo,  Dec.  27,  1892;  pupil  of 
Maliszewski  and  Dukas,  and  founder  of  the  Young 
Polish  Musicians'  Association  in  Paris.  He  has  won 
several  prizes  for  his  compositions/  which  include  or- 
chestra, ensemble  and  piano  works  and  dances. 

Labunski,  Viktor,  Polish  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Apr.  14,  1895 ;  pupil  of 


Felix  Blumenfeld  and  Wihtol  and  teacher  at  the  Cracow 
Conservatory. 

Lacalle,  Jose  M.,  contemporary  Spanish  composer 
and  conductor.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Spanish 
department  of  a  large  phonograph  company  in  New 
York;  of  his  compositions,  which  are  both  instrumental 
and  vocal,  the  songs  are  the  finest;  outstanding  ex- 
amples are  Lola  and  Amapola. 

Laccetti,  Guido,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples,  Oct 
i,  1879;  pupil  of  A.  Longo,  C.  de  Nardis,  P.  Serrao| 
and  G.  Martucci.  He  has  composed  operatic  works. 

La  Cepede,  Bernard  Germain  Etienne  Laville, 
Count  de,  French  composer  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Agen,  Dec.  26,  1756;  died  Epinay,  Oct. 
6,  1825;  pupil  of  Gossec.  He  composed  instrumental, 
choral,  and  operatic  works  and  wrote  on  the  poetic  as- 
pects of  music. 

Lacerda,  Bernarda  Ferreia  de,  Portuguese  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Porto  in 
1595;  died,  1644.  Asked  by  Philip  II  of  Spain  to  in- 
struct his  children,  she  excused  herself  on  the  ground 
that  she  wished  to  devote  all  her  time  to  study.  The 
Royal  Library  of  Madrid  contains  some  of  her  compo- 
sitions in  manuscript. 

Lach,  Robert,  Austrian  musicologist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  29,  1874;  pupil  of  Fuchs,  Walla- 
schek,  Rietsch  and  Adler  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 
After  years  in  research  he  published  a  work  reviewing 
the  entire  field  of  musical  history.  He  became  director 
of  the  music  department  of  the  State  Library  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  in  Vienna.  His  other  writings 
include  studies  of  Wagnerian  music  drama;  he  has  com- 
posed symphonies,  overtures,  masses,  chamber  music, 
choruses,  piano  works,  duets  and  songs. 

Lachaume,  C.,  igth  century  French  composer  and 
pianist. 

Lacher,  Joseph,  German  wind-instrument  player 
and  composer,  born  Haunstetten,  Nov.  5,  1739;  died 
in  Bavaria,  about  1804.  He  was  an  oboe,  clarinet  and 
English  horn  virtuoso  and  wrote  music  for  these  and 
other  instruments  with  orchestra  and  in  chamber  com- 
binations. 

Lachmann,  Robert,  German  musicologist,  born  in 
Berlin,  Nov.  28,  1892;  pupil  of  Stumpf,  J.  Wolf  and 
Mittwoch.  His  studies  of  Oriental  music  are  of  special 
interest. 

Lachmund,  Carl  V.,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Booneville,  Mo.,  Mar.  27,  1857;  P^1 
of  Killer,  Jensen  and  Seiss  at  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory and  of  Moskowski,  Kiel  and  Scharwenka.  He 
was  one  of  Liszt's  last  pupils,  taught  in  the  Scharwenka 
Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  toured  the  United  States  as  a 
pianist  with  Wilhelmj  in  1880,  and  with  Marianne 
Brandt  in  1887.  He  established  his  own  conservatory 
in  New  York,  and  organized  in  1896  and  conducted  for 
twelve  years  the  Women's  String  Orchestra.  His 
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compositions  include  an  Italian  Suite,  overtures  and 
piano  works. 

Lachner,  Franz,  German  organist,. teacher,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,   born  Rain,   Apr.   2,    1803;   died 
Munich,  Jan.  20,  1890;  pupil  of  Stadler  and  Sechter 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven.  He 
served  as  music  director   and  conductor  in  various 
theaters  and  opera  houses  and  was  appointed  music  di- 
rector at  Munich.     In  1865  be  retired  on  a  pension. 
His  works  cover  the  entire  range  of  musical  compo- 
sition and  are  of  a  prodigious  number :  oratorios,  operas, 
a  requiem,  masses,  cantatas,  many  large  works  for  male 
voices,  eight  symphonies,  one  of  which  won  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  suites, 
overtures  and  serenades  for  orchestra,  an  orchestration 
of  a  Schubert  song,  concertos  for  harp  and  for  bassoon 
and  a  large  amount  of  vocal  music. 

Lachner,  Ignaz,  brother  of  Franz  Lachner,  German 
conductor,  violinist  and  composer,  born  Rain,  Sept. 
n,  1807 ;  died  Hanover,  Feb.  24,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Neuge- 
bauer,  Keller  and  Witschka.  He  composed,  among 
other  works,  operas,  symphonies  and  string  quartets. 

Lachner,  Vincenz,  brother  of  Franz  Lachner,  Ger- 
man composer  and  conductor,  born  Rain,  July  19,  '1811  • 
died  Karlsruhe,  Jan.  22,  1893;  pupil  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  He  conducted  German  opera  in  London 
and  taught  in  Karlsruhe.  His  compositions  include 
four-part  male  choruses  and  symphonies. 

Lachnith,  Ludwig  Wenzel,  Bohemian  hornist  and 
composer  of  pastiches,  born  Prague,  July  7,  1746;  died 
Pans,  Oct.  3,  1820;  pupil  of  Rudolph  and  Phillidor 
His  compositions  were  derivative;  his  The  Mysteries  of 
Ists  is  a  plagiarization  of  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute. 

La  Chowska  (Lahovska),  Aga,  Polish  mezzo- 
soprano  ;  born  at  Lemberg  in  1886. 

Lack,  Theodore,  French  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Quimper,  Sept.  3,  1846;  died  Paris,  Nov 
25,  1921;  pupil  of  Marmontel,  Bazin  and  Lefebure- 
Wely  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  where  he  became  a 
teacher  on  graduating.  He  composed  a  good  deal  of 
salon  music  for  the  piano,  including  tarantelles,  boleros 
etudes,  valses  and  polonaises. 

Lackowitz,  Wilhelm,  German  writer  and  editor 
bom  near  Berlin,  Jan.  13,  1837;  died  Berlin,  Mar..^ 

?  ipU^°f  Erk'  KuUak  ^  Dehn-  He  was  editor 
o:  the  Deutsche  Musikerzeitzung"  and  published 
guides  to  operas  and  to  operettas. 

Lacombe,   Louis   Brouillon,  French  .pianist  and 
composer,  born  Burgos,  Nov.  26,  1818;  died  St.  Vaast- 

f£r^\Sept  3°'  I884;  PUP"  of  Zimmerman, 
Czerny,  Sechter  and  Seyfried.  He  made  a  concert  tour 
at  tourteen,  but  his  later  life  was  devoted  more  to  com- 
position than  to  concerts.  His  works  include  piano 
sows,  chamber  music,  operas  and  choruses. 
Lacombe,  Paul,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
nne,  July  n,  ^37;  died  there,  June  5,  1927; 
Teyssayre  and  correspondent  of  Bizet.  He 
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was  associated  with  the  French  insurgent  composers 
of  the  i87o's.  His  compositions,  of  which  a  hundred 
were  published;  include  orchestral  works,  sonatas,  suites 
ensemble  works  and  many  songs.  His  first  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  was  played  by  Delaborde  and  Sarasate 
m  1869;  many  of  his  works  were  played  by  the  Societe 
Nationale  de  Musique. 

Lacome  Paul  (Paul  Jean  Jacques  Lacome  de 
iJistaleux),  French  composer  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Houga,  Mar.  4,  !838;  died  there,  Dec. 
12,  1920.  He  wrote  for  various  musical  reviews  and 
composed  light  operas  and  operettas  which  were  pro- 
duced at  Paris;  he  wrote  also  orchestral  suites,  quartets, 
trios,  piano  music,  psalms  and  more  than  two  hundred 
songs,  including  I'Estudiantina. 

Lacoste,  late  17*  and  early  i8th  century  French 
operatic  composer.  Besides  operas,  he  composed  two 
ballets  and  a  book  of  cantatas. 

Lacrimoso  or  lagrimoso  (It.),  sorrowfully,  mourn- 
fully, tearfully. 

Lacroix,  Antoine,  French  violinist,  music  dealer 
and  composer,  born  at  Remberville  in  1756-  died  at 
Lubeck  in  1812.  After  travelling  through  Germany 
and  Denmark,  he  became  musical  director  at  Lubeck, 
where  'he  established  a  music  business.  He  wrote 
chamber  music. 

Lacroix,  Eugene,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  Eshen,  Apr.  13,  1858;  pupil  of  Gigout.  He  com- 
posed organ,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Lacroix-Nbvaro,  Yves,  French  musicologist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Tarlus,  Oct.  i,  1893;  died  Paris, 
Feb.  23,  1936.  He  collected  folk  music. 
_  Lacrymosa  (Lacrimosa),  the  last  stanza  of  the 
.Dies  Irae,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  Requiem 
Mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Lacy,  Frederick  St.  John,  Irish  composer,  teacher, 
lecturer  and  examiner  for  musical  degrees,  born 
County  Cork,  Mar.  27,  1862.  Associated  with  the  mu- 
sical and  academic  life  of  Cork,  he  has  composed  songs, 
part  songs,  sacred  music  and  an  orchestral  serenade. 

Lacy,  Michael  Rophino,  Irish  violinist,  conductor 
composer  and  adapter,  born  Bilbao,  July  19,  1795  •  died 
Pentonvrile,  Sept.  20,  1867;  pupil  of  R.  Kreutzer  and 
Viotti.  He  appeared  at  the  French  court  and  toured 
as  a  virtuoso  but  gave  up  the  violin  for  a  stage  career. 
Later  he  conducted  concerts  in  Liverpool  and  com- 
posed ballets  for  the  Italian  Opera  in  London  He 
made  adaptations  of  Weber,  Handel  and  Rossini.  His 
compositions  include  a  piano  quintet  and  other  piano 
pieces  and  songs.  He  aided  Scholcher  to  collect  mate- 
rial for  his  Life  of  Handel. 

Lada  (stage  name  of  Emily  Schupp),  American 
dancer,  born  May  24,  1893.  She  studied  dancing  in 
Budapest,  Berlin,  Petrograd,  Warsaw  and  Moscow 
made  her  American  debut  in  New  York  in  1914,  and 
was  soloist  with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
tour  m  the  United  States.  Her  stage  name  was  the 
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title  of  a  piece  which  Giiere  composed  and  dedicated 
to  her. 

Ladakeh,  an  East  Indian  drum,  made  of  wood  with 
parchment  heads.  It  is  struck  with  small  balls  at- 
tached to  cords  fastened  at  the  center  of  the  shell. 

Ladegast,  Friedrich,  German  organ  builder,  born 
Hochhermsdorf,  Aug.  30,  1818;  died  Weissenfels, 
June  30,  1905.  He  worked  for  his  brother,  an  organ 
builder  at  Geringswalde,  and  then  went  into  business 
for  himself  at  Weissenfels  in  1846.  One  of  the  best 
of  modern  German  organ  builders,  he  constructed  over 
two  hundred  organs.  He  renovated  the  great  Merse- 
burg  organ  in  1855  and  built  the  organ  in  the  Nikolai- 
kirche  at  Leipzig. 

La  Diamantina,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist.  The 
English  poet  Gray  was  impressed  by  her  playing  in 
Rome  about  1/40. 

Ladmirault,  Paul  iSmile,  French  composer  and 
music  critic,  born  Nantes,  Dec.  8,  1877;  pupil  of 
Hourdin  at  the  Nantes  Conservatory  and  of  Taudou, 
Dubois,  Faure  and  Gedalge  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
He  was  music  critic  for  several  musical  journals.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  and  string  music,  piano 
works,  operas,  songs  and  several  collections  of  folk 
songs. 

Ladre,  an  i8th  century  mendicant  fiddler  of  Paris. 
He  popularized  a  lively  dance  tune  which  was  published 
as  Carillon  National,  one  of  the  songs  of  the  French 
revolution.  It  is  known  by  its  first  words,  Qa  ira. 

Laduchin  (Ladoukhin),  Nikolai  Michailovitch, 
Russian  composer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  3,  1860; 
pupil  of  Taneieff  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
has  composed  symphonic  variations  for  orchestra,  a 
small  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  four-part  choruses, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ladunka,  Naum  Ivanovitsch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Dec.  13,  1730;  died  Petrograd,  Aug.  2,  1782.  He 
arranged  Russian  folk  songs  for  orchestra,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  iSth  century  Russian  secular  composers. 

Ladurner,  Ignaz  Anton  Franz  Xaver,  German  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Tyrol,  Aug.  i,  1766; 
died  Massy,  Mar.  4,  1839.  He  studied  in  Munich  under 
the  patronage  of  Countess  Hainhausen.  Auber  was 
one  of  his  pupils  in  Paris.  His  works  include  two 
operas  and  sonatas  for  piano  and  for  violin  and  piano. 

Ladwig,  Werner,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Halle,  Sept.  18,  1899;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  22,  1934. 
His  works  include  operas,  symphonies  and  ballets. 

Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk,  Russian  opera  in  four 
acts;  libretto,  after  a  story  by  Nikolai  Leskov,  by  A. 
Preis  and  Dimitri  Shostakovich,  music  by  Dimitri 
Shostakovich,  first  produced  at  Leningrad  on  Jan.  22, 
1934.  In  the  original  story  the  heroine  (?)  is  a  cruel 
and  selfish  woman  who  commits  several  murders  before 
being  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  story  is :  Katerina  Lvovna 
Izmailova,  unhappy  with  her  prosaic  husband,  falls  in 
love  with  a  clerk,  Sergei;  she  murders  her  father-in- 


law,  who  has  discovered  her  intrigue  with  the  clerk- 
then  she  and  Sergei  strangle  her  husband  because  the' 
latter  decides  that  he  wishes  to  marry  her.  When  thev 
are  apprehended  and  sent  to  Siberia,  Katerina  discovers 
on  the  way  that  Sergei  has  tired  of  her,  and  is  carrying 
on  an  affair  with  a  woman  named  Sonetka,  so  she 
drowns  herself  and  Sonetka  in  the  river. 

La  Fage,  Guilleaume,  see  Faugues,  Guilleaume. 

Lafage,  Juste  Adrien  Lenoir  de,  French  writer, 
voice  teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Paris,  Mar.  28, 
1801;  died  Charenton,  Mar.  8,  1862;  pupil  of  Perne 
and  Choron;  choirmaster  at  St.  Etienne-du-Mont  in 
Paris.  His  works  include  a  complete  manual  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  biographical  sketches  of  famous 
composers  and  a  treatise  on  plain-song.  His  compo- 
sitions include  motets  and  songs. 

Lafage  (la  Faghe,  la  Fague  or  la  Farge),  Pierre 
de,  1 5th  century  French  composer.  He  wrote  motets 
and  other  works  found  in  collections  of  the  period. 

La  Faya,  Don  Aurelio,  see  Faya,  Don  Aurelio  la. 

Laffert,  Oskar,  German  piano  maker,  dealer  and 
music  critic,  born  Breslau,  Jan.  25,  1850;  died  Dres- 
den, May  17,  1889 ;  director  of  the  Apollo  Piano  Fac- 
tory at  Dresden. 

L'Affilard,  see  Affilard,  Michel 

Lafite,  Carl,  Austrian  composer,  music  critic,  editor 
and  choirmaster,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  31,  1872;  pupil  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory.  In  1911-12  he  published 
Ton  und  Wort  in  Vienna.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  instrumental,  orchestral,  choral  and  operatic 
works. 

Lafitte,  Mile.  A.  Molinos,  see  Molinos-Lafitte, 
Mile.  A. 

La  Flesche,  Francis,  American  Indian  ethnologist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  on  the  Omaha  Indian  Reser- 
vation about  1860;  died  Sept.  5,  1932.  He  assisted 
Cadman  in  his  study  of  American  Indian  music  and 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  A  Study  of  Omaha  Music. 

Lafleur,  Jacques,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Nancy 
in  1760;  died  Paris,  1832.  He  made  some  excellent 
sticks,  which  are  collected.  In  1780  he  founded  at 
Paris  his  own  firm,  Alliance  Musicale. 

Lafleur,  Joseph  Rene,  French  bow  maker,  born  at 
Paris  in  1812;  died  there,  1874;  son  of  Jacques  La- 
fleur. He  succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  and  made 
excellent  bows,  comparable  to  those  of  Torte,  Jr. 

Lafont,  see  Nyon,  Claude  Guillaunie. 

Lafont,  Charles  Philippe,  French  violinist,  singer 
and  composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  i,  1781 ;  died  Aug.  23, 
1839,  on  the  way  from  Bagnieres-de-Bigorre  to  Tarbes; 
pupil  of  Bertheaume,  his  uncle,  and  of  Kreutzer  and 
Rode.  Fetis  says  he  had  perfect  intonation,  a  pure  and 
mellow,  though  feeble,  tone  and  great  powers  of  execu- 
tion and  charm  of  expression.  He  was  also  a  singer 
of  French  ballads.  His  compositions  include  seven 
violin  concertos,  works  for  orchestra,  string  quartet, 
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harp  or  piano,  two  comic  operas   and  two  hundred 
romances  for  voice. 

Lafontaine,  Henry  Cart  de,  contemporary  English 
writer  on  musical  subjects.  He  wrote  The  King's  Mu- 
slck;  a  Transcript  of  Records  Relating  to  Music  and 
Musicians  [1460-1700]. 

Laforest,  Josef,  see  Thiard-Laforest,  Josef. 

La  Forge,  Frank,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Rockford,  III,  Oct.  22,  1879.  He  studied  with 
his  sister,  with  Wild  in  Chicago,  and  with  Leschetizky, 
Labor  and  Navratil  in  Vienna.  He  became  well-known 
as  an  accompanist,  playing  entirely  without  notes,  and 
after  several  years  with  Mme.  Gadski,  became  Marcella 
Sembrich's  exclusive  accompanist  for  six  years,  touring 
Germany,  France,  Russia  and  the  United  States  with 
her.  He  then  was  accompanist  for  Schumann-Heink, 
Alda,  Matzenauer  and  many  other  famous  singers,  as 
well  as  appearing  as  a  soloist.  He  has  written  many 
songs  and  piano  pieces  and  has  become  a  highly  re- 
garded singing  teacher. 

Lagarde,  N.  de,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and 
composer.  He  held  important  royal  appointments 
under  Louis  XVI,  and  composed  operas,  violin  pieces 
and  chamber  music. 

Lage  (Ger.),  position;  (i)  a  term  used  in  violin 
playing  to  indicate  the  location  of  the  hand  on  the 
fingerboard;  (2)  in  harmony  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  word  inversion. 

Lagel,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Flossberg,  Dec.  13,  1777;  died  Gera,  June 
5,  1848.  He  composed  oratorios,  church  cantatas  and 
piano  sonatas. 

Lagkner,  Daniel,  early  I7th  century  composer  and 
organist  of  Marburg  in  Styria;  organist  to  Count 
Losenstein.  He  composed  motets  and  other  church 
music,  secular  songs  and  a  requiem. 

Lago,  N.,  Swedish  woman  composer  of  violin  music, 
songs  and  piano  pieces  published  about  the  close  of  the 
igth  century. 

Lago,  Pura,  Spanish  pianist,  born  at  Villaviciosa  in 
1894;  pupil  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory.  She  has 
introduced  works  by  Albeniz,  de  Falla  and  Manin  into 
Germany,  Scandinavia  and  South  America. 

Lagoanere,  Oscar  de,  French  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Bordeaux,  Aug.  25,  1853 ;  died  at  Paris  in 
1918;  pupil  of  Marmontel,  Duprato  and  Savard.  He 
conducted  operettas  at  Paris  and  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser of  light  operas,  ballets,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

La  Grange,  Mme.  Anna  Caroline  de,  French  colora- 
tura soprano,  born  Paris,  July  24,  1825 ;  pupil  of  Bor- 
dogni  and  Lamperti.  She  made  her  debut  in  1842  at 
Varese  and  sang  in  Europe  and  America. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis,  French  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Turin,  Jan.  25,  1736;  died  Paris,  Apr. 
10,  1813.  He  wrote  on  the  physics  of  tone  production. 

Lagrimando    (It.),   complainingly,   plaintively. 


La  Grotte,  Nicolas  de,  see  Grotte,  Nicolas  de  la. 

Laguerre  (Legar),  Jean  (Jack),  English  concert 
and  stage  tenor,  born  about  1700;  died  at  London  in 
1748. 

La  Guerre,  Michel  de,  see  Guerre,  Michel  de  la. 

La  Guerre,  Mme.  de,  see  Jacquet,  Elizabeth  Claude. 

La  Gye,  Paul,  see  Gye,  Paul  la. 

Lah  Ch'in,  a  Chinese  bowed  instrument  two  feet 
long  and  six  inches  wide,  having  twenty  silk  strings 
and  ten  movable  bridges. 

La  Hale,  Adam  de,  see  Hale,  Adam  de  la. 

La  Harpe,  Jean  Frangois  de,  French  poet  and  critic, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1739;  died  there,  Feb.  n,  1803. 
He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Gluck's  music,  which  he 
attacked  in  the  "Journal  de  politique  et  de  Litterature" 
in  1777. 

La  Hay,  Dutch  violinist,  teacher  and  musical  direc- 
tor, born  at  Amsterdam;  died  Of  vans  jo,  Mar.  28, 
1794.  He  founded  the  Gotenburg  Academic  de  mu- 
sique  in  1782  and  fostered  concert  activities  in  Sweden. 

Lahee,  Henry,  English  concert  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Chelsea,  Apr.  n,  1828;  died  London, 
Apr.  29,  1912;  pupil  of  Bennett,  Potter  and  Goss; 
organist  at  Brompton.  He  composed  vocal  works, 
cantatas,  glees,  madrigals  and  part-songs. 

Lahee,  Henry  Charles,  English  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  London,  1856;  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Boston,  1891-99. 
He  has  written  handbooks  on  singers,  violinists,  pianists 
and  organists,  and  Annals  of  Music  in  America. 

La  Hele,  George  de,  see  Hele,  George  de  la. 

Lahire,  Philippe  de,  French  writer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1640;  died  there,  Apr.  21,  1719.  A  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Paris,  he  wrote  works  re- 
lating to  musical  sound  and  pitch. 

Lahoussaye,  Pierre,  French  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Apr.  12,  1735;  died  there  in 
1818;  pupil  of  Tartini  and  teacher  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. As  violinist  and  conductor  in  many  Italian 
towns  and  in  London,  he  was  esteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. He  composed  a  large  amount  of  violin 
music  which  remained  in  manuscript. 

Lahovska,  Aga,  see  La  Chowska,  Aga. 

Lahusen,  Christian,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Buenos  Aires,  Apr.  12,  1886;  pupil  of 
Hugo  Riemann.  He  composed  operettas  and  stage 
music,  including  incidental  music  for  the  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

La  Hye,  Louise  Genevieve,  see  Hye,  Louise  Gene- 
vieve  la. 

Laible,  Friedrich,  German  lute  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Heuberg,  Apr.  13,  1892. 

Laidlaw,  Anna  Robena  (Mrs.  Thomson),  English 
pianist,  born  Yorkshire,  Apr.  30,  1819;  died  London, 
May  29,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Muller  at  Edinburgh,  and  of 
Herz  at  London.  Appearing  in  concerts  at  Berlin 
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and  London,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ludwig 
Berger  and  Robert  Schumann,  who  dedicated  his 
Phantaslcstitcke  Op.  12,  to  her. 

Lajarte,  Theodore  fidouard  Dufaure  de,  French 
writer  on  music,  born  Bordeaux,  July  10,  1826;  died 
Paris,  June  20,  1890;  pupil  of  Leborne.  He  com- 
posed operettas  and  operas,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
works  on  the  history  of  music,  books  relating  to  opera, 
treatises  on  harmony  and  instrumentation  and  a  con- 
densed music  dictionary. 

Lajeunesse,  see  Albani,  Emma. 

Lajovic,  Anton,  Yugoslavic  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  Vace,  near  Litija,  Dec.  19,  1878;  pupil  of 
R.  Fuchs  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Lajtaj,  Ludwig,  Hungarian  composer  of  popular 
operettas  and  cabaret  songs,  born  Budapest,  Apr.  13, 
1900. 

Lajtha,  Ladislas,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Buda- 
pest, June  30,  1892.  He  studied  music  in  Budapest, 
Leipzig,  Geneva  and  Paris,  and  in  1913  became  con- 
nected with  the  Ethnographical  section  of  the  Hun- 
garian National  Museum  in  the  Folk  Music  Depart- 
ment. During  the  World  War  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Hungarian  army.  He  then  became  director  of  the 
chorus  of  the  Budapest  Calvinist  Church,  professor  of 
chamber  music  and  composition  at  the  National  Con- 
servatory, and  since  1929,  director  of  the  Musical 
Bureau  of  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Co-operation.  As  a  composer  he  stands  close  to  Schon- 
berg,  being  a  firm  believer  in  atonal  tendencies.  His 
compositions  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  his 
Third  String  Quartet  being  the  best  known.  This  has 
been  frequently  performed  by  chamber  music  societies, 
and  was  given  in  America  in  1930  at  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Festival  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Other 
of  his  compositions  include  a  trio,  three  string  quartets, 
a  'cello  sonata,  five  etudes,  two  a  cappella  choruses  and 
a  ballet  Lysistrata. 

La  kang,  a  small,  triangular  Siamese  gong. 
Laker,  Karl,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Gmund,  Feb.  5,  1859;  died  in  1931.    His  work  on  the 
physiology  of  human  hearing  is  valuable  for  its  bearing 
on  musical  acoustics. 

Lakme,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ed- 
mond  Goudinet  and  Philippe  Smile  Frangois  Gille, 
music  by  Leo  Delibes,  first  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  Paris  on  Apr.  14,  1883.  The  story  is:  a 
Brahmin,  Nilakantha,  and  his  followers  hate  the  Eng- 
lish for  invading  India.  Two  British  officers,  Gerald 
and  Frederick,  accompanied  by  two  English  ladies,  un- 
knowingly desecrate  a  sacred  garden  by  their  presence. 
They  all  leave  except  Gerald,  who  is  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  sketch  some  jewels  left  in  the  garden  by  the 
Brahmin's  daughter,  Lakme ;  he  remains  behind  and  is 
enthralled  by  her  beauty.  Lakme's  father  learns  of  the 
visit,  and  through  her  singing  at  a  festival  traces  Gerald 


as  the  perpetrator  of  the  sacrilege.  He  wounds  Gerald 
who  is  carried  away  by  Lakme,  and  her  faithful  at 
tendant,  Hadji.  Saved  through  Lakme's  care  Gerald 
pledges  undying  love;  in  order  to  make  his  love  undy- 
ing, Lakme  goes  out  for  a  cup  of  sacred  water.  While 
she  is  gone,  Frederick  appears  to  call  Gerald  to  his 
duties;  the  latter  promises  to  report  as  soon  as  he  has 
bid  Lakme  farewell.  When  she  returns  with  the  sacred 
drink,  Gerald,  about  to  touch  the  cup  to  his  lips,  starts 
up  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  the  drums  at  a  distance 
Lakme,  realizing  that  Gerald  is  lost  to  her  forever 
poisons  herself  and  expires  in  Gerald's  arms. 

Lakomy,  Perigrin,  Moravian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Sternberg,  Apr.  19,  1851.  He  is  the  di- 
rector of  his  own  conservatory  in  Vienna. 

Lalande,  Desire  Alfred,  French  oboist,  born  Paris, 
Dec.  5,  1866;  died  London,  Nov.  8,  1904;  pupil  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  played  in  the  Lamoureux  Or- 
chestra at  Paris,  in  the  Halle  Orchestra  in  Manchester, 
in  Henschel's  Scottish  Orchestra  and  in  the  Queen's 
Hall  Orchestra.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  oboists 
of  his  time,  having  a  beautiful  tone,  great  power  of  ex- 
pression and  perfect  technic. 

Lalande  (Meric-Lalande),  Henriette  Clementine, 
French  stage  soprano,  born  at  Dunkerque  in  1798;  died 
Chantilly,  Sept.  7,  1867;  pupil  of  Garcia,  Bonfichi  and 
Banderali.  She  sang  in  Italy,  Vienna  and  Paris.  She 
married  Meric,  a  hornist  at  the  Opera-Comique. 

Lalande,  Michel  Richard  de,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  15,  1657;  died  there,  June 
18,  1726;  pupil  of  Chaperon.  He  was  organist  at  four 
Parisian  theaters  and  music  master  to  Louis  XIV  and 
composed  important  church  music,  some  operatic  works 
and  the  music  to  Moliere's  Meticerte. 

La  Laurencie,  Lionel  de,  French  writer  on  music, 
born  Nantes,  July  24,  1861 ;  died  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1933 ; 
educated  in  music  by  Weingartner,  Reynier  and  Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray.  He  gave  up  a  government  position, 
and  turned  to  lecturing  and  writing.  His  works  include 
books  on  Spanish  music,  on  Parsifal,  Rameau,  Gluck 
and  ^French  symphonic  and  early  French  instrumental 
music.  He  also  contributed  articles  to  many  leading 
Parisian  journals. 

Lalewicz,  Georg  von,  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Suwalki,  Aug.  21,  1876;  studied  with  Annette 
Essipoff,  Liadoff,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory;  his  compositions  are  chiefly 
for  piano. 

Laliberte,  Alfred,  Canadian  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  St.  John's,  Quebec,  Feb.  10,  1882.  He 
studied  in  Montreal,  and  with  Lutzenke,  Backer  and 
Klappe  in  Berlin,  and  played  before  Emperor  Wilhelm 
II  at  the  Imperial  Court.  He  met  Scriabin  in  1906,  and 
on  his  suggestion  studied  with  Teresa  Carreno  in 
Berlin,^and  then  devoted  himself  to  an  intensive  study 
of  Scriabin's  compositions.  After  playing  in  London 
and  Paris,  he  taught  in  Montreal,  where  he  also  gave 
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itals  of    Scriabin's    music,   then    little    known   in 
Canada.    His  works  include  an  opera  and  songs. 

Lalla  Rookh,  poem  by  Moore,  the  subject  of  a  num- 
.  Qf  musical  compositions.  Spontini  wrote  inci- 
dental music  for  a  set  of  tableaux.  This  was  produced 
Berlin  Jan.  27,  1821.  It  was  used  as  an  opera 
Lne  by'  the  librettists  Lucas  and  Carre,  and  set  to 
music  by  Felicien  David.  It  was  also  the  original  title 
of  the  two-act  opera  Per  amors  by  Anton  Rubinstein. 
L'Allemand,  Pauline  (nee  Ellhasser),  American 
ooera  singer,  born  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1862.  She 
studied  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  and  made  her 
debut  at  Konigsberg  in  1879  as  Zerlina  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni Following  further  study  with  Mme.  de  La 
Grange  and  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia,  she  made  her  Amer- 
ican debut  as  the  heroine  in  Delibes'  Lakme  with  the 
National  Opera  Company,  prior  to  its  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Metropolitan. 

Lallouette,  Jean  Frangois,  French  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Paris  about  1651 ;  died  Versailles, 
Sept.  i,  1728;  pupil  of  Lully  and  Leclerc.  He  is  said 
to  have  orchestrated  and  written  recitatives  for  some 
of  Lully's  operas.  He  conducted  at  the  Opera,  and 
was  choirmaster  at  Rouen  Cathedral,  and  Notre  Dame, 
Versailles.  His  works  include  masses,  motets,  inter- 
ludes and  ballets. 

Lalo,  Charles,  French  writer  on  musical  aesthetics, 
born  Periqueux,  Feb.  24,  1877. 

Lalo,  Pierre,  French  music  critic,  born  Puteaux, 
Sept.  6,  1866;  son  of  fidouard  Lalo.     He  became 
critic  for  several  French  magazines,  among  them  the 
"Journal  des  debats,"  and  "Le  Temps" ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  last  named  periodical  by  Henri  Malherbe. 
Lalo,  Victor  Antoine  fidouard,  French  composer, 
born  Lille,  Jan.  27,  1823 ;  died  Paris,  Apr.  22,  1892. 
His  first  musical  education  was  received  at  the  Lille 
Conservatory;  later  he  entered  Habenech's  class  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  studying  the  piano  with  Schuloff 
and  composition  privately  with  Crevecoeur.    Then  he 
played  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud  Jacquard  Quartet. 
He  began  composing  about   1845;  his  first  attempts 
were  songs.    In  1867  he  won  third  prize  in  a  compe- 
tition; parts  of   the   prize-winning  work,   an  opera 
called  Fiesque,  were  later  published,   and  also   per- 
formed at  one  of  the  National  Concerts  in  1873.    His 
next  work  was  the  Concerto  in  F  for  violin,  which  was 
first  played  by  the  famous  Spanish  violinist,  Pablo  de 
Sarasate,  1874.    Then  followed  fat  Spanish  Symphony 
(Symphonic    Espagnole)    for    violin    and    orchestra; 
Sarasate  also  gave  this  work  its  first  performance. 
These  two  successful  compositions   established  Lalo 
as  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  number  of  other 
important  works  were  produced  shortly  after.     The 
most  notable  of  these  were  Allegro  Symphonique,  the 
overture  Le  Roi  d'Ys,  a  'cello  concerto  a  scherzo  for 
orchestra,  and  Norwegian  Fantaisie  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra.   His  Russian  concerto  (Concerto  Russe)  for 


violin  was  played  by  Martin  Pierre  Marsick  with  great 
success  at  a  Popular  Concert.  His  ballet  Namouna, 
in  symphonic  style,  was  far  superior  in  workmanship 
to  many  of  the  popular  ballets,  but  was  coldly  received. 
When  it  was  changed  into  an  orchestral  suite  in  five 
movements  it  became  immensely  successful.  His  opera 
Le  Roi  d'Ys,  the  overture  to  which  had  been  performed 
many  years  previously,  was  successfully  produced  at  the 
Paris  Opera-Comique  in  1888.  Lalo  was  an  unusual 
individual  composer,  having  secured  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  technique  of  composition,  not  so  much  from 
his  instructors  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  as  from  a 
methodical  and  painstaking  study  of  the  scores  of  great 
masters  such  as  Beethoven  and  Schumann.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Lalo  wrote  an 
allegro  for  'cello  and  piano,  a  violin  sonata,  three  trios, 
a  string  quartet,  Romance  Serenade  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra, a  piano  concerto,  Aubade-allegretto  for  ten  in- 
struments and  about  twenty  songs. 

Laloy,  Louis,  French  musicologist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Grey,  Haute  Saone,  Feb.  18,  1874;  studied 
with  Vincent  d'Indy  at  the  Paris  Schola  Cantorum; 
founded,  with  Marnold,  the  "Mercure  musicale" ;  was 
music  critic  for  leading  French  magazines.  His  writ- 
ings include  important  works  on  many  phases  of  music, 
including  Raweau,  Claude  Debussy,  La  musique  Chi- 
noise,  Notes  sur  la  musique  cambodienne  and  Le  genre 
enharmonique  des  Greces. 

L'Amant,  Stephen,  see.Amant,  Stephen  P. 
La  Mara,  see  Lipsius,  Marie. 
La  Marca,  Raffaello  de,  see  Marca,  Raffaello  de  la. 
Lamare    (La   Marre),   Jacques  Michel   de,    see 
Marre,  Jacques  Michel  Hurel  de  la. 

Lamarter,  Eric  de,  see  Delamarter,  Eric. 
La    Martoretta,    Giandomenico,    see   Martoretta, 
Giandomenico.  la. 

Lamb,  Benjamin,  i8th  century  English  composer 
and  organist. 

Lamb,  Carolina  E.,  Scottish  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  Dumfriesshire,  May  28,  1901; 
made  her  debut  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.,  1922. 

Lambach,  Hugo  Gieseke,  see  Gieseke-Lambach, 
Hugo. 

Lambardi,  Camillo,  i6th-i7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  conductor. 

Lambardi,  Francesco,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
composer,  organist  and  teacher. 

Lambardi,  Girolamo,  i6th-i7th  century  Italian 
composer  of  church  music. 

Lambe,  Walter,  late  15*  century  English  com- 
poser of  church  music. 

Lamberg,  Josef,  Austrian-Hungarian,  composer, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Budapest,  Nov.  n,  1852; 
studied  with  Bruckner,  Dessoff,  Epstein  and  Schenner. 
His  compositions  include  piano,  choral,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music.  - 
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Lambert,  Agnes  H.,  English  composer,  born  in 
i860.  Her  works  include  a  trio. 

Lambert,  Alexander,  Polish  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Warsaw,  Nov.  I,  1862;  died  in  1930; 
pupil  first  of  his  father,  later  of  Julius  Epstein  at 
Vienna,  and  Heinrich  Urban  at  Berlin.  He  appeared 
at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  in  1881 ;  toured  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  then  studied  for  a  short  time  with 
Liszt.  Returning  to  America,  he  gave  concerts  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  later  becoming  a 
teacher  at  the  New  York  College  of  Music.  His  works 
include  instrumental  and  vocal  music  compositions,  a 
piano  method  for  beginners  and  a  compilation  of  graded 
piano  studies. 

Lambert,  Constant,  English  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  London,  Aug.  23,  1905 ;  son  of  a  well- 
known  painter.  After  living  for  some  time  in  Petro- 
grad,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  with  Vaughn  Williams, 
Adrian  Boult  and  Malcolm  Sargent.  He  composed 
from  an  early  age,  and  in  1923  wrote  Prise-Fight  for 
a  music-hall  orchestra.  In  1925  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Ballet  Russe,  and  at  Diaghileff's  sugges- 
tion re-wrote  his  overture  The  Bird  Actors  into  a 
ballet  which  was  produced  by  that  organization  in  1926, 
and  immediately  attracted  attention  for  its  new  and 
vital  idiom.  Three  years  later  his  now  famous  Rio 
Grande  had  its  first  performance,  as  did  his  Music  for 
Orchestra,  which  he  considers  his  best  work.  His 
works  also  include  Elegiac  Blues  for  orchestra,  a  ballet, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  chamber  music,  piano  music,  songs, 
a  ballet,  Horoscope,  and  an  interesting  book  on  modern 
music  entitled  Music-Ho. 

Lambert,  Edward  Frank,  English  composer,  died 
London,  Nov.  13,  1925. 

Lambert,  George  Jackson,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  16,  1794; 
died  Jan.  24,  1880. 

Lambert,  Georges  Joseph  Laurent,  French  com- 
poser, born  in  1779 ;  died  in  1852.  His  three  quartets 
have  suffered  a  neglect  which  Fetis  claims  is_unde- 
served. 

Lambert,  Jean  B.,  Spanish  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Barcelona  in  1889;  won  over  eighty  prizes  in 
important  musical  competitions;  was  organist  at  the 
Barcelona  International  Exposition;  his  compositions 
include  many  large  works,  also  the  official  national 
hymn  of  Spain. 

Lambert,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  writer  on 
acoustics,  born  Miilhausen,  Alsatia,  Aug.  29,  1728; 
died  Berlin,  Sept,  25,  1777.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  and  wrote  works  on  acoustics  and 
musical  sound. 

Lambert,  Juan  Bautista,  Catalonian  church  music 
composer,  born  at  Barcelona  in  1884. 


Lambert,  Lucien,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Jan.,  1861.  He  studied  with  Barbereau,' 
Dubois  and  Massenet;  a  successful  piano  virtuoso  in 
Europe  and  America ;  won  the  Prix  Rossini  for  one  of 
his  cantatas;  other  compositions  include  lyric 
dramas,  operas,  overtures,  a  symphonic  poem  for"  or- 
chestra, songs  and  piano  music. 

Lambert,  Marius,  contemporary  French  composer 
of  operas  and  operettas  which  have  been  produced  both 
in  France  and  Belgium. 

Lambert,  Michel,  French  singer,  composer  and  lut- 
enist,  born  at  Vivonne,  Poitou  in  1610;  died  at  Paris 
in  1696;  master  of  chamber  music  to  Louis  XIV,  a 
singing  teacher  of  note  and  a  lute  and  theorbo  virtuoso. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Lully.  His  compositions 
included  two  books  of  airs. 

Lambert-Gentil,  A.,  late  igth  century  French  pian- 
ist and  composer. 

Lamberti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Cuneo,  Italy  in  1820  (  ?)  ;  died  Turin,  Apr.,  1894. 

Lamberti,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Savona, 
Apr.  22,  1769;  died  in  1814. 

Lambertini,  Giovanni  Tommaso,  1 6th- 1 7th  century 
Italian  priest,  composer  and  singer,  born  at  Bologna. 

Lambertini,  Luiz  Joaquim,  Portuguese  piano 
manufacturer,  born  Bologna,  Mar.  17,  1790;  died 
Lisbon,  Nov.  13,  1864.  His  business  is  still  in  exist- 
ence at  Lisbon. 

Lambertini,  Michel  Angelo,  Portuguese  historian 
and  writer  on  the  music  of  Portugal;  born  Lisbon, 
Apr.  14,  1862.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Luiz  Joaquim 
Lambertini. 

Lamberts,  Albert,  German  conductor  and  choral 
composer,  born  Krefeld,  Sept.  9,  1887. 

Lambeth,  Henry  Albert,  Scottish  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Hardway,  near  Gosport,  Jan. 
16,  1822;  died  Glasgow,  June  27,  1895;  city  organist 
at  Glasgow,  and  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union;  organized  and  conducted  the  Glasgow  Select 
Choir,  and  harmonized  Scottish  melodies. 

Lambillotte,  Pere  Louis,  Belgian  writer  and  com- 
poser, born  Charleroi,  Hainault,  Mar.  27,  1796;  died 
Vaugirard,  Feb.  22,  1855.  He  joined  the  Jesuits,  was 
a  church  organist  at  Charleroi  and  Dinant,  lived  in 
several  monasteries,  wrote  essays  on  Gregorian  music 
and  composed  a  -large  amount  of  church  music. 

Lambinon,  Nicolas,  Belgian  violinist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Liege,  Feb.  9,  1880.  He  has 
written  a  book  on  orchestral  music. 

Lambord,  Benjamin,  American  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Portland,  Me.,  June  10,  1879;  died  Lake 
Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  June  6,  1915.  He  studied  with 
Whiting  in  Boston  and  Edward  MacDowell  and  Rub- 
ner  in  New  York.  Later  he  studied  abroad,  and  then 
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became  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Kingsbridge  and 
Rye,  N.  Y.  He  organized  the  Lambord  Choral  Society 
and  conducted  the  Modern  Music  Society.  His  compo- 
sitions are  filled  with  beauty  and  real  melody  and  in- 
clude choral  and  piano  works. 

Lambotte,  Lucien,  Belgian  conservatory  director, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Venders,  Jan.  22,  1888. 

Lambrechts-Vos,  Anna,  Dutch  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rotterdam,  June  29,  1876;  died  there,  Jan. 

16,  I932- 

Lambrino,  Telemaque,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Odessa,  Oct.  27,  1878;  died  Feb.  25,  1930;  pupil 
of  Klimoff,  Kellermann,  Beer-Walbrunn,  Rheinberger 
and  Teresa  Carrefio. 

Lament,  the  name  applied  in  the  folk  music  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  to  many  mournful  melodies.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders'  Laments  are  usually  airs  with 
variations,  played  upon  the  bagpipe  at  deaths  or  on  any 
other  sad  occasions;  each  clan  has  its  own  laments. 
In  Ireland,  the  Gaelic  words  that  originally  formed  the 
burden  of  their  laments  are  "we  return  no  more." 
Laments  may  be  found  in  almost  any  collection  of 
Highland  or  Gaelic  airs. 

Lamentations  (Lat.  Lamentationes  Hieremiae).  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  musical  settings  given 
to  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  are  appointed 
for  the  Office  of  Matins  on  the  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  Holy  Week.  This  service  is  called 
Tenebrae.  The  modern  editions  which  are  printed  in 
Gregorian  notation,  are  by  Solesmes.  In  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  polyphonic  settings  of  Carpentrasso  were 
substituted  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  for  the  earlier  plain 
song  Lamentations.  In  1587  Pope  Sixtus  V  com- 
manded a  new  polyphonic  setting  more  in  keeping  with 
the  mournful  character  of  Lamentations  than  that  of 
Carpentrasso.  Palestrina  immediately  responded  with 
several  musical  versions  which  were  adopted;  in  1588 
they  were  printed  in  a  book  entitled,  Lamentationum 
liber  primus.  The  style  of  rendering  the  Lamenta- 
tions in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  has  met  but  a  few  slight 
alterations  since  the  time  of  Palestrina.  Many  other 
composers  of  this  period  produced  Lamentations ;  in- 
cluded among  these  were,  Okeghem,  Festa,  De  La  Rue, 
Tallis,  Byrd  and  Tinctoris. 

Lamento    (It.),  lamentation;  dirge. 

Lamentoso  (It.),  mournfully;  in  a  sad  or  plaintive 
style. 

Lamia,  4th-century  B.C.  Greek  flutist.  She  was  the 
most  famous  of  Ancient  Greek  female  flute  players. 

La  Misangere,  Marquise  de,  see  Misangere,  Mar- 
quise de  la. 

Lamm,  Paul  Alexandrovitsch,  Russian  pianist  and 
musical  editor,  born  Moscow,  July  27,  1882 ;  studied  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory;  arranged  and  edited  the 
works  of  Russian  composers  in  his  capacity  as  director 
of  the  Russian  State  Press  for  musical  publications. 


Lammers,  Julius,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Leipzig,  Apr.  20,  1829;  died  there,  Sept.  20,  1888. 

Lammers,  Mally  Maria  Katerina  (nee  Sars),  Nor- 
wegian oratorio  and  concert  singer,  born  Mangor,  June 
22,  1850;  taught  singing  for  thirty-five  years  and  for 
about  fifteen  years  she  was  conductor  of  the  choir  of 
the  Female  Teachers  Society. 

Lammers,  Thorwald  Amund,  Norwegian  bass- 
baritone,  voice  teacher,  choral  conductor  and  writer  on 
music  history,  born  Modum,  Jan.  15,  1841 ;  died  Oslo, 
Feb.  8,  1922 ;  studied  with  Fritz  Arlberg  and  Lamperti. 
His  works  include  choral  compositions  and  a  history 
of  music. 

Lamond,  Frederick  A.,  Scottish  concert  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Glasgow,  Jan.  28,  1868 ;  pupil  of  his 
brother  David  and  Cooper  at  Glasgow,  and  in  Germany 
of  Schwarz,  Urspruch,  Heermann,  von  Biilow  and 
Liszt.  He  made  his  piano  debut  at  Berlin  in  1885. 
This  was  followed  by  successful  concerts  in  Europe  and 
England,  and  as  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Beethoven's  later  sonatas,  his  playing  helped 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  them.  As  a  com- 
poser his  works  include  a  symphony,  an  overture,  piano 
works,  a  sonata  for  'cello  and  piano  and  other  chamber 
music. 

La  Moninary  (Lamolinary),  Jacques  Philippe, 
French  composer  and  violinist,  born  Valenciennes,  July 
14,  1707;  died  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Aug.  29,  1802;  his 
compositions  included  instrumental  and  ensemble  works. 

Lamont,  Forrest,  Canadian  tenor  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Athelston,  Ontario,  1881 ;  died  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
I7>  J937 '•  He  studied  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
made  his  operatic  debut  at  Rome  in  1914,  and  his  Amer- 
ican debut  in  1917  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany, remaining  with  that  organization  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  particularly  effective  in  Wagnerian 
roles,  and  created  leading  parts  in  many  operas,  includ- 
ing Frank  Patterson's  The  Echo  and  Henry  Hadley's 
Asora. 

Lamote  de  Grignon  Bocquet,  Juan,  Spanish  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Barcelona,  July  7,  1872 ;  his 
compositions  include  choral,  organ  and  orchestral  music. 

Lamote  de  Grignon  y  Ribas,  Richard,  Spanish 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Barcelona,  Sept.  23, 
1899;  made  his  debut  in  Tortosa,  1928.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Orchestra,  Barcelona. 

Lamothe,  Georges,  French  composer  of  dance  mu- 
sic, born  in  1837;  died  Courbevoie,  Oct.  15,  1894. 

Lamotte,  Antoine,  French  ball  music  director  and 
composer,  born  at  Beaurieux,  Aisne,  in  1819;  died 
Pavillons-sous-Bois,  Jan.,  1912.  His  compositions  in- 
clude more  than  six  hundred  dance  pieces. 

La  Motte,  Antoine  Houdart  de,  French  opera 
librettist,  born  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1672;  died  there,  Dec. 
26,  1731 ;  wrote  opera  texts  for  Campra,  Destouches, 
M.  Marais  and  Labarre. 
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Lamotte  (Lamota),  Franz,  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Vienna  about  1751 ;  died  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1781.  He  played  a  violin  concerto  before  the 
Emperor  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  then  went  to  Italy  for 
further  study,  and  upon  returning  joined  the  Emperor's 
private  chapel.  He  played  in  London  in  1776.  His 
unfailing  technic  and  his  staccato  in  single  and  double 
notes  have  won  praise.  His  compositions  include  con- 
certos, solos  and  sonatas  for  the  violin. 

Lamoureux,  Charles,  French  conductor  and  violin- 
ist, born  Bordeaux,  Sept.  28,  1834;  died  Paris,  Dec. 
21,  1899.  He  studied  with  Beaudoin,  then  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  with  Girard ;  became  violinist  in  the  Gym- 
nase  orchestra  and  at  the  Opera ;  continued  his  studies 
with  Tolbecque,  Leborne  and  Chauvet;  organized  a 
chamber  music  society  with  Colonne,  Adam  and  Rig- 
nault,  and  became  famous  as  a  conductor.  He  was  first 
conductor  at  the  Opera  in  1878,  assistant  conductor  of 
the  Conservatory  Concerts,  and,  in  1881,  established 
the  Concerts  Lamoureux  which  became  a  vital  force  in 
French  music,  and  were  internationally  known.  La- 
moureux conducted  these  concerts  until  his  death,  and 
they  were  then  carried  on  by  his  son-in-law,  Camille 
Chevillard.  He  did  much  to  bring  about  Parisian  ap- 
preciation of  Wagner,  and  conducted  the  Lohengrin 
performance  of  1887,  the  first  Wagnerian  performance 
in  Paris  since  the  Tannhduser  performances  had  proven 
so  disastrous. 

Lamoureux  Quartet,  French  string  quartet,  founded 
in  1862,  with  Lamoureux,  first  violin;  Colblain,  second 
violin;  Adam,  viola;  and  Rignault,  violoncello.  This 
quartet  did  much  to  make  the  Parisian  public  ac- 
quainted with  string  music,  which  heretofore  had  been 
familiar  only  to  a  select  few. 

Lampadarios,  Johannes,  I4th  century  Byzantine 
composer,  singer  and  theorist ;  wrote  a  work  on  Greek 
church  music. 

Lampadarios,  Petros  (Peloponnesios),  Greek  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Tripolitza,  Morea,  about 
1730;  died  in  1777;  wrote  compositions  for  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church. 

Lampadius,  Auctor,  German  teacher,  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  and  cantor,  born  at  Braunschweig  about 
1500;  died  at  Halberstadt  in  1559. 

Lampadius,  Wilhelm  Adolf,  Lutheran  pastor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  1812;  died  at  Leipzig,  Apr.  7, 
1892.  His  writings  include  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  and  musical  essays. 

Lampe,  Georg  Friedrich,  German  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Wolfenbuttel  in  1744;  died  at  Schwedt 
early  in  the  igth  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
court  theater  at  Schwedt,  and  composed  operas,  can- 
tatas and  instrumental  music. 

Lampe,  John  Frederick,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  in  Saxony  in  1703 ;  died  Edinburgh,  July 
25,  1751.  He  went  to  England: about  1725,  and  be- 
came a  bassoonist  at  the  Opera.  He  composed  inci- 


dental music  for  plays  and  operettas,  some  of  a  bur- 
lesque style,  and  was  an  especial  favorite  of  Handel's 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  playing  of  thorough-bass! 

Lampe,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig, 
Apr.  28,  1872;  pupil  of  Knorr  in  Frankfort  and  of 
Humperdinck  and  Herzogenberg  in  Berlin.  His  com- 
positions are  mainly  for  piano. 

Lamperer,  Michel  van,  Belgian  church  music  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  Dec.  6,  1826. 

Lampert,  Ernst,  German  composer,  pianist,  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  Gotha,  July  3,  1818;  died  there, 
June  17,  1879. 

Lamperti,  Francesco,  Italian  vocal  teacher,  born 
Savona,  Mar.  n,  1813;  died  Como,  May  i,  1892; 
studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  Devoting  himself 
afterwards  to  the  teaching  of  singing,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Masini  in  theater  direction  at  Lodi,  where 
he  selected  the  members  of  his  company  from  the 
musical  section  of  the  local  townsfolk  and  trained  them 
himself.  Attracted  by  their  success,  pupils  flocked  to 
him  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  there  he  taught 
many  distinguished  operatic  singers,  including  Cruvelli, 
Brambilla  and  Artot.  Later  as  professor  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory,  he  brought  out  a  long  list  of  future 
stars,  among  them  Galli,  Risarelli,  Angeleri  and  Per- 
alta,  and,  as  private  pupils,  Albani,  Sembrich,  Wald- 
mann,  Campanini,  Everardi  and  William  Shakespeare. 
A  friend  of  Rubini  and  Pasta,  he.  followed  the  Italian 
school  of  singing  as  taught  by  Crescentini,  Marchesi 
and  Romani. 

Lamperti,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  vocal  teacher, 
born  in  1839;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  19,  1910;  son  of 
Francesco  Lamperti ;  pupil  of  his  father.  He  taught  at 
Milan,  Paris,  Dresden  and  Berlin.  One  of  his  many 
famous  pupils  was  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink.  Like 
his  distinguished  -father,  he  wrote  several  books  on 
singing,  also  vocal  exercises. 

Lamperti,.  Giuseppe,  Italian  opera  impresario,  born 
1834;  died  at  Rome  in  1898;  director  of  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  Rome,  and  the  San  Carlo 
Theatre  in  Naples. 

Lampillas,  Javier,  i8th  century  Spanish  Jesuit  cleric 
who  wrote  on  the  development  of  Spanish  music. 

Lamping,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Lingen  (Hanover),  May  21, 
1861 ;  died  Bielefeld,  Sept.  7,  1929;  studied  at  the  Kul- 
lak  Academy  in  Berlin ;  edited  several  choral  works  of 
Bach  for  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

Lamping,  Willy,  German  violoncello  virtuoso,  born 
Osnabriick,  Mar.  13,  1880. 

Lampl,  Helene,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna,  May 
23,  1891 ;  studied  with  Anton  Door,  Sauer,  Busoni,  and 
Godowsky. 

Lampugnani,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist, 
conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Milan  about 
1706;  died  there  about  1789.  He  composed  over  fifty 
serious  operas  in  the  style  of  Hasse,  for  Milan,  Venice, 
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London  Turin,  Piacenza,  Vicenza,  Crema,  Rome, 
Ferrara,' Padua  and  Florence.  Charles  Burney  refers 
to  these  in  terms  which  imply  that  his  style  was  light. 
However,  his  recitations  were  expressive.  His  works 
also  include  symphonies,  concertos  and  chamber  music. 
Lamy,  Alfred,  French  bow  maker,  born  Mirecourt, 
tgqo-  died  1920.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Charles  Husson,  -  Joseph  Voirin  and  with  the  Gautrot 
firm  before  founding  his  own  business  at  Paris.  His 
bows  are  of  fine  workmanship. 

Lamy,  Jules,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mirecourt, 
1853;  apprentice  of  Hippolyte  Charotte.  After  work- 
ing at  Mirecourt  he  founded  his  own  business  in  Paris, 
where  he  made  many  instruments  of  a  high  order. 

Lamy,  Rudolf,  German  singer  and  cantata  com- 
poser, born  Sigmaringen,  Oct.  15,  1905. 

Lanctin,  Charles  Frangois  Honore  (Duquesnoy), 
French  singer -and  composer,  born  Beauvais,  Oise,  May 
18,  1758;  died  Brussels,  May  9,  1822.  His  works  in- 
clude several  operas,  a  cantata  and  church  music. 

Land,  Jan  Pieter  Nicolaus,  Dutch  student  of  ori- 
ental music,  born  Delft,  Apr.  23,  1834;  died  Arnheim, 
Apr.  30,  1897;  educated  at  the  Moravian  school  at 
Neuwied,  later  attending  Leyden  University,  where  he 
studied  Semitic  philology.  He  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  I7th  century  music,  and  was  fond  of  tran- 
scribing lute  music  for  his  friends.  His  learned 
treatises  deal  chiefly  with  Arabian,  Persian  and  Java- 
nese music. 

Land  of  Joy,  The,  contemporary  Spanish  operetta, 
written  by  Quinito  Valverde,  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  modern  Spanish  stage  works ;  it  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  when  produced  in  New  York  by  a  Span- 
ish troupe. 

Lande,  Franz,  German  teacher,  writer  on  musical 

subjects  and  conductor,  born  Elberfeld,  Apr.  10,  1893 ; 

studied  with  Wilhelm  Klatte;  wrote  theoretical  studies. 

Landeroin,  Joseph,  French  composer  and  teacher, 

born  St.  Romain,  Loire  et  Cher,  Jan.  27,  1880.  ^His 

compositions  include  operas,  ballets,  church  music,  a 

symphony,  orchestral  suites,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Landgrave  of  Hesse,  see  Alexander  Friedrich. 

Landi,  Bruno,  contemporary  Italian  lyric  tenor.    He 

was  the  leading  lyric  tenor  at  the  La  Scala,  Milan, 

the  Royal  Theater,   Rome,   and   the   Colon  Theater, 

Buenos  Aires,  before  being  engaged  to  sing  at  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  during  the  1937- 

38  season.     His  favorite  operas  include  La  Boh&me, 

Rigoletto  and  Barber  of  Seville. 

Landi,  Camilla,  Italian  concert  singer,  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1866. 

Landi,  Lamberto,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at 
Lucca  in  1882. 

Landi,  Stefano,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome 
about  1590;  died  there  about  1655.  He  was -a  pupil 
of  Nanini,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel,  and  a  noted 


church  composer,  being  one  of  the  creators  of  the  can- 
tata. He  was  also  the  first  Roman  opera  composer. 
His  other  compositions  include  madrigals  and  arias. 

Landini,  Benedetto,  Italian  organist,  church  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Calenzano,  Jan.  31,  1858. 
Landino,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Florence  about  1325;  died  there,  Sept.  2,  1397. 
Blind  from  childhood,  he  devoted  himself  to  music, 
learning  to  play  the  lute,  guitar,  flute  and  "Serena 
serenorum,"  a  clavier-like  instrument  of  his  own  in- 
vention. He  was  organist  at  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Ars  Nova  of  the 
I4th  century.  His  works  include  madrigals,  ballads, 
canzonas  and  secular  songs. 

Landler  (Landerer  or  Landlerische  Tanz),  a 
dance  in  slow  waltz  time,  extremely  popular  in  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Bohemia  and  Styria.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Landel,  a  district  in  the  Ens  Valley  where  it  prob- 
ably originated.  It  is  sometimes  given  a  vocal  accom- 
paniment, and  has  been  used  by  both  Mozart  (K.  606) 
and  Beethoven  (Nattebohm's  Cat.  pp.  150,  151).  The 
charming  little  waltz  "Le  Desir,"  which  is  frequently 
ascribed  to  Beethoven,  is  a  Landler  and  was  composed 
by  Schubert.  The  compositions  of  Raff^Reinecke  and 
other  romantic  and  modern  composers  in  their  form 
differ  considerably  from  the  original. 

Landmann,  Arno,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Blankenhain,  Thuringia,  Oct.  23,  1887;  studied 
with  E.  W.  Degner,  Straube,  and  Reger;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  organ  and  choral  works. 

Landmann,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Jaucha,  Weissenfels,  Jan.  6,  1885. 

Landolfi  or  Landolphus,  Carlo  Ferdinando,  tnid- 
8th  century  Italian  violin  maker;  worked  in  Milan. 
His  violoncellos  were  of  an  unusually  high  quality  and 
striking  in  appearance.  They  were  more  in  demand 
than  his  violins. . 

Landolfi,  Pietro  Antonio,  late  i8th  century  Italian 
violin  maker,  son  of  Carlo  Ferdinando  Landolfi.  He 
was  apprentice  of  his  father  at  Milan,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  about  1780. 

Landon,  Charles  W.,  American  musical  educator, 
music  teacher  and  composer,  born  Lakeville,  Conn., 
June  17,  1856;  died  New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  7,  1918. 
He  did  much  for  music  education  in  the  United  States, 
was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the  "Etude"  magazine, 
and  wrote  an  important  Reed  Organ  Method. 

Landormy,  Paul  Charles  Rene,  French  philoso- 
pher and  writer  on  music,  born  Issy-les-Moulineaux, 
near  Paris,  Jan.  3,  1869.  He  was  a  student  of  philoso- 
phy, and  studied  music  with  Sbriglia  and  Plangon, 
whose  niece  he. later  married.  He  taught  philosophy, 
and  wrote  on  the  subject,  besides  lecturing,  and  con- 
tributing articles  on  the  history  of  music  to  various 
musical  journals.  He  established  an  acoustical  labora- 
tory at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  fitudes  Sociales  where  he 
ion 
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taught,  and  wrote  lives  of  Brahms  and  Bizet,  as  well 
as  a  history  of  music. 

Landowska,  Wanda,  Polish  pianist,  harpsichordist 
and  composer,  born  Warsaw,  July  5,  1877;  pupil  of 
Michalowski,  Moskowski  and  Urban,  and  later,  in 
Paris,  taught  piano  at  the  Schola  Cantorum.  Interested 
in  harpsichord  music,  she  became  a  virtuoso  on  that 
instrument,  as  well  as  on  the  piano.  She  has  toured 
extensively  as  both  a  concert  pianist  and  harpsichordist 
in  Europe  and  America,  where  she  has  contributed 
much  to  an  understanding  of  the  classical  style  of  play- 
ing keyboard  instruments.  She  has  produced  evidence 
that  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  was  laid  out  for 
double  harpsichord,  and  not  for  clavichord.  She  has 
written  on  old  French  music,  taught  in  Berlin,  and  her 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  music. 

Landre,  Guillaume,  Belgian  composer,  born  Feb. 

24*  1905- 

Landre,  Willem  Louis  Frederic,  Dutch  composer, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Amsterdam,  June  12, 
1875 ;  studied  with  Bernard  Zweers ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  operatic,  instrumental,  choral,  orchestral, 
and  chamber  music. 

Landry,  Eugene,  contemporary  French  writer  on 
music,  born  in  France.  His  works  include,  La  theorie 
du  rythme  et  la  rythnie  du  Frangais  declame. 

Landsberg,  Ludwig,  German  teacher  and  collector, 
born  at  Breslau;  died  Rome,  May  6,  1858.  He  taught 
piano  in  Rome  for  twenty-four  years  and  there  gathered 
his  wonderful  collection  of  old  music,  both  printed  and 
MS.  It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
positions by  Italian  and  Flemish  musicians  down  to 
Casali.  Upon  his  death  the  collection  was  divided,  part 
to  Berlin  and  part  to  Breslau. 

Landshoff,  Ludwig,  German  musicologist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stettin,  June  3,  1874 ;  studied  with  Thuille, 
Heinrich  Urban,  Max  Reger,  Sandberger,  Friedlaender, 
and  O.  Fleischer;  contributed  a  study  on  problems  of 
thorough-bass  accompaniment. 

Landskron,  Leopold,  Austrian  piano  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  July  18,  1900. 

Lane,  Brand,.  English  voice  teacher  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  at  London  in  1854;  died  Manchester,  Nov. 
7,  1927. 

Lane,  Eastwood,  American  composer,  born  Brewer- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1886.  His  works  are  characterized 
by  a  certain  effusiveness  and  incoherence.  He  crowds 
into  a  few  pages  enough  material  for  a  symphony.  Two 
of  his  pieces,  Sea  Burial  and  Persimmon  Pucker,  have 
been  successfully  played  by  Paul  Whiteman's  Orches- 
tra, with  instrumentation  by  Ferde  Grofe. 

Lanfranco,  Giovanni  Maria,  Italian  writer,  canon 
and  conductor,  born  Terenzio,  Parma,  end  of  I5th  or 
beginning  of  i6th  century.  His  Scintille  di  Musica 
gives  important  information  about  musical  instruments 
of  the  period. 


Lang,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Thorn,  June  10,  1830;  died  Oliva,  near  Danzig,  May  15, 
1912 ;  studied  with  David  and  Hauptmann  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory;  his  compositions  include  songs  and 
orchestral  works. 

Lang,  Alexander,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Ratisbon,  Mar.  6,  1806;  died  Erlangen,  Feb.  18, 
1837;  professor  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  where 
he  founded  the  St.  Cecilia  Music  Society.  His  works 
include  a  piano  concerto,  variations  for  piano  and 
strings,  a  composition  for  piano  and  guitar  and  chamber 
music. 

Lang,  Benjamin  Johnson,  American  pianist,  con- 
ductor, organist  and  teacher,  born  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec. 
28,  1837;  died  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1909;  pupil  of 
his  father  and  Francis  G.  Hill  before  going  to  Europe, 
where  he  studied  with  Jaell,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Liszt.  Upon  his  return  to  Boston,  he  became  or- 
ganist at  several  churches  and  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  which  he  also  conducted,  as  well  as  the  Apollo 
Club  and  the  Cecilia.  His  piano  debut  took  place  in 
Boston  in  1858.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  musical 
figures  in  Boston  for  many  years.  He  gave  many  con- 
certs and  chamber  recitals  and  appeared  with  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club.  His  own  works  include  an  ora- 
torio, symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  and  piano  music 
and  songs. 

Lang^  Edith,  contemporary  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher.  She  studied  in  Germany, 
became  a  church  organist  when  sixteen,  and  has  com- 
posed a  cantata,  choral  works,  songs  and  anthems. 

Lang,  Eduard,  German  zither  player  and  composer, 
born  Augsburg,  Apr.  7,  1862;  died  there  in  1933. 

Lang,  Hans,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Weiden,  Aug.  20,  1897.  His  composi- 
tions include  chamber  music  and  jchoral  works. 

Lang,  Hans,  Austrian  composer,  born  July  5,  1908. 
His  compositions  include  film  music,  operettas  and  chan- 
sons. 

Lang,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  director,  born  Laichingen,  Wiirttemberg,  Feb.  17, 
1858;  died  Stuttgart,  Nov.  14,  1919. 

Lang,  Henry  Albert,  American  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  New  Orleans,  Oct.  9,  1854.  He  studied  in 
Germany  with  Lebert,  Pruckner,  Faiszt,  Lachner; 
toured  Germany,  taught  in  Karlsruhe  and  appeared  at 
Konigsberg  as  soloist  and  in  the  Joachim  Quartet.  He 
returned  to  America  in  1890,  where  he  taught  at  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music.  His  works  include 
symphonies,  concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Lang,  Hermann,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Grossvoigtsberg,  Saxony,  Mar.  29, 
1872 ;  pupil  of  Rapoldi,  Draeseke,  Engel  and  P.  Janssen; 
violinist  in  the  Royal  Chapel  and  teacher  at  the  Dresden 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  chamber  mu- 
sic, violin  works  and  songs. 
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Lang,  Johann  Georg,  Bohemian  composer  and  vio- 
linist, born  about  1724;  died  Coblenz,  before  1794; 
composed  piano,  organ,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Lang,  Josef,  German  organist,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Kreuznach,  Feb.  25,  1868. 

Lang,  Josephine,  German  song  composer,  born 
Munich,  Mar.  14,  1815 ;  died  Tubingen,  Dec.  2,  1880. 
She  had  remarkable  musical  gifts  and  personality,  and 
was  the  pupil  of  Frau  Berlinghof- Wagner.  At  Munich 
in  1830  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
for  years  thereafter  he  frequently  mentioned  her  in 
letters  to  his  friends.  She  composed  several  books  of 
songs  which  were  full  of  imagination,  and  warranted 
Mendelssohn's  high  praise. 

Lang,  Margaret  Ruthven,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Lang,  American  song  composer,  born  Boston,  Nov.  27, 
1867;  pupil  of  her  father,  Schmidt,  Drechsler,  Abel, 
Gluth,  Chadwick  and  MacDowell.  She  is  a  talented 
composer  of  songs,  many  of  which  have  been  published 
and  publicly  performed ;  also  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Mss.  Society,  and  of  the  American  Music  Society.  Her 
compositions  include  the  piano  works,  Rhapsody  and 
Meditation,  overtures,  a  ballade  and  arias  for  orchestra, 
and  for  voice  and  orchestra,  a  string  quartet  and  cho- 
ruses for  male,  female  and  mixed  voices,  as  well  as  over 
one  hundred  songs. 

Lang,  Max  Arthur,  German  orchestral  and  vocal 
composer,  born  Goslar,  Apr.  16,  1894. 

Lang,  Placidus,  German  zither  virtuoso,  born  Alten- 
stadt,  Oct.  5,  1831 ;  died  Augsburg,  Oct.  19,  1899. 

Lang,  Walter,  Swiss  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Basel,  Aug.  19,  1896;  studied  with  E.  Jaques- 
Dalcroze,  Friedrich  Klose,  August  Schmid-Lindner,  and 
Walter  Frey;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental, orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Langa,  Francisco  Soto  de,  see  Soto  de  Langa, 
Francisco. 

Langaard,  Borghild  Bryhu,  Norwegian  operatic 
and  concert  soprano ;  born  Kongsvinger,  July  23,  1883 ; 
she  has  given  numerous  concerts,  mainly  in  Scandinavia 
and  America. 

Langalerie,  Philippe  de  Gentils,  Count,  composer 
and  dilettante,  born  Lausanne,  Nov.  -10,  1797;  died 
there,  in  1873;  bis  compositions  were  for  piano;  his 
house  in  Lausanne  was  the  center  of  the  city's  musical 
activity. 

Langbecker,  Emanuel  Christian  Gottlieb,  German 
research  writer  on  the  chorale,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  31, 
I792;  died  there,  Oct.  24,  1843. 

Langdon,  Richard,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  in  Exeter,  about  1729;  died  there,  Sept.  8, 
1803. 

Lange,  Albert,  Austrian  composer,  born  Lobau, 
Jan.  3,  1861.  His  compositions  include  an  opera  and 
film  music. 


Lange,  Anny  von,  German  composer,  born  June  20, 
1887. 

Lange,  Daniel  de,  Dutch  composer,  violoncellist, 
organist,  teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  con- 
ductor, born  Rotterdam,  July  n,  1841;  died  Point 
Loma,  Cal.,  Jan.  31,  1918;  pupil  of  Ganz,  Servais, 
Damcke,  and  Dubois.  He  taught  at  the  Amsterdam 
Conservatory,  and  became  its  director.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic,  and  in- 
strumental works ;  his  writings  were  on  musical  theory. 

Lange,  Fritz,  Austrian  operetta  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  7, 
1873  >  died  Vienna,  July  18,  1933.  He  wrote  studies  on 
-Viennese  dance  music  and  Johann  Strauss. 

Lange,  Gustav,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Schwerstedt,  near  Erfurt,  Aug.  13,  1830;  died  Wer- 
nigerode,  July  19,  1889.  He  was  a  pupil  of  A.  W. 
Bach,  Grell  and  Loschhorn.  His  compositions  include 
about  four  hundred  piano  works  which  were  facile, 
effective  and  popular. 

Lange,  Gustav  Friedrich,  Swedish  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Fredrikshald,  Feb.  22,  1861. 

Lange,  Hans,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  June  8,  1882.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music,  a  flute  con- 
certo and  works  for  violin. 

Lange,  Hans,  German  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
Constantinople,  Feb.  17,  1884 ;  made  his  debut  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  1903 ;  assisted  Willem 
Mengelberg  at  the  Frankfort  Opera  House;  went  to 
New  York  in  1923,  where  he  was  concertmaster  with 
important  orchestras  and  assistant  to  Toscanini  and 
Damrosch.  He  has  frequently  taken  part  in  radio 
programs;  now  assistant  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra. 

Lange,  Hermann,  German  composer  of  salon  music, 
born  Halle,  Aug.  28,  1877;  died  Leipzig,  July  31,  1930. 

Lange,  Hermann  Frangois  de,  Belgian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Liege  about  1717;  studied  in  Naples 
and  became  first  violin  at  a  church  in  his  native  city. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  church  music  and  instru- 
mental pieces. 

Lange  (Langius),  Hieronymus  Gregor,  German 
composer,  born  Havelberg,  Brandenburg;  died  Breslau, 
May  i,  1587.  He  was  a  school  cantor  at  Frankfort-on- 
Oder  in  1574,  but  becoming  paralysed  in  his  hands  and 
feet,  entered  a  charitable  institution  at  Breslau  in  1583, 
where  he  continued  his  musical  composition.  His  works 
include  motets,  German  Lieder,  and  wedding  songs. 
His  Latin  motets  are  considered  his  finest  writings. 

Lange,  Joachim,  I7th  century  German  composer, 
born  at  Eylau,  Prussia ;  wrote  secular  vocal  works. 

Lange,  Josef  L.,  German  actor  and  operetta  com- 
poser, born  Wiirzburg,  Apr.  I,  1751 ;  died  Vienna,  Sept. 
18,  1831. 

Lange,  Julius,  German  pianist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Munich-Gladbach,  Nov.  8,  1866.  , 
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Lange,  Konrad  von,  German  writer  on  aesthetics, 
born  Gottingen,  Mar.  15,  1855;  died  July  28,  1921.  He 
was  a  professor  of  science  of  art  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  and  attracted  attention  through  his  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  part  played  by  illusion  in  the  creation 
and  appreciation  of  works  of  art. 

Lange,  Kurt,  German  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Liibben,  May  18,  1881 ;  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule ;  his  compositions  include  songs  and  piano  music. 

Lange,  Otto,  German  voice  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  at  Graudenz  in  1815 ;  died  Kassel, 
Feb.  13,  1879;  wrote  critical  articles  for  Berlin  peri- 
odicals ;  also  wrote  a  book  on  music  pedagogy. 

Lange,  Paul,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Kartzow,  Oct.  12,  1857.  He  founded  a 
conservatory  in  Constantinople. 

Lange,  Richard,  German  pianist,  music  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Magdeburg,  July  27,  1867. 

Lange,  Samuel  de,  Jr.,  Dutch  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Rotterdam,  Feb.  22, 
1840;  died  Stuttgart,  July  7,  1911;  brother  of  Daniel 
de  Lange ;  pupil  of  Verhulst,  A.  Winterberger,  Damcke, 
and  Mikuli;  his  compositions  included  organ  sonatas,  a 
piano  concerto,  an  oratorio,  choral,  orchestral,  instru- 
mental, and  chamber  music  works.  He  also  edited 
Muff at's  work  on  organ  technique. 

Lange,  Samuel  de,  Sr.,  Dutch  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rotterdam,  June  9,  181 1 ;  died  there,  May 
15,  1884.  He  became  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and  as 
the  writer  of  important  organ  works. 

Lange,  Walter,  German  teacher,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Liidenscheid,  Sept.  2,  1884. 

Lange  Chamber  Orchestra,  contemporary  ensemble 
organized  by  Hans  Lange  in  1937.  The  personnel  con- 
sists of  selected  members  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Their  repertoire  includes  such  works  as  Haydn's  Mane 
Theresa  Symphony,  Tansman's  Sinfoniette  for  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  Hindemith's  Chamber  Music  No.  I. 

Lange-Miiller,  Peter  Erasmus,  Danish  composer, 
born  Frederiksberg,  near  Copenhagen,  Dec.  i,  1850; 
died  Copenhagen,  Feb.  25,  1926.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory,  Copenhagen.  His  compositions  in- 
clude several  operas,  symphonic  music,  songs,  choral 
works  and  incidental  music  for  plays.  His  early  com- 
positions show  the  influence  of  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann,  but 
his  later  work  exhibits  great  individuality. 

Langenbach,  Julius,  German  violinist  and  director, 
born  Iserlohn,  July  3,  1823 ;  died  Bonn,  Oct.  7,  1886. 

Langenbeck,  Georg,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Hanover,  Aug.  i,  1853;  died  Wolfenbiittel,  Jan. 
31,  1922. 

Langendoen,  Jacobus  C.,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born 
The  Hague,  Feb.  3,  1890;  studied  in  Cape  Town,  Am- 
sterdam and  Berlin.  After  playing  with  important  or- 
chestras in  Europe  for  many  years,  he  went  to  Boston 
as  'cellist  at  the  Popular  Concerts  in  1926. 


Langendorff ,  Frieda,  German  opera  and  concert 
singer,  born  Breslau,  Mar.  28,  1875. 

Langenfeld,  Friedrich  von,  see  Spee,  Friedrich. 

Langenhan,  Anna  Hirzel,  see  Hirsel-Langenhan 
Anna. 

Langenick,  Edmund,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, June  i,  1905. 

Langenus,  Gustave,  Belgian  clarinettist,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1883.  He  studied  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory,  played  in  London  in  the 
Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  and  in  1909  went  to  New  York 
where  he  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  and 
played  in  the  Symphony  Society.  Together  with 
Carolyn  Beebe  he  founded  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
in  1914,  which  he  conducted,  as  he  also  did  city  band 
concerts. 

Langer,  Albert,  German  vocal  teacher,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Erfurt,  Aug.  22,  1888. 

Langer,  Eduard,  Russian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Moscow,  May  3,  1835 ;  died  there,  June  5,  1905. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Moscheles, 
Richter  and  Hauptmann,  and  became  organist  at  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  teacher  at  the  conservatory,  Mos- 
cow. He  made  many  two  piano  arrangements  of  Rus- 
sian orchestral  and  opera  works,  and  his  own  composi- 
tions include  string  music,  violin  sonatas  and  piano 
music. 

Langer,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  violoncellist 
and  conductor,  born  Leimen,  near  Heidelberg,  Jan.  21, 
1839 ;  died  Kirneck,  Black  Forest,  Aug.  25,  1905. 

Langer,  Gotthard,  German  composer,  born  Gross- 
olbersdorf ,  Dec.  22,  1896.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera  and  chamber  music. 

Langer,  Hans  Klaus,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Tost,  Dec.  6,  1903.  His  works  include  a 
comic  opera,  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  orchestral  music, 
chamber  music,  a  suite  for  violin  and  orchestra,  a 
violin  concerto,  a  piano  concerto,  piano  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Langer,  Hermann,  German  organist,  teacher  of 
liturgical  song,  music  director  and  conductor,  born 
Hockendorf,  Saxony,  July  6,  1819;  died  Dresden,  Sept. 
8,  1889. 

Langer,  Johann,  Moravian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Hof,  Nov.  13,  1861.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  and  choral  music. 

Langer,  Josef,  Bohemian  pianist,  born  Ebersdorf, 
June  24,  1894. 

Langer,  Manfred,  German  organist  and  composer 
of  orchestral  and  organ  music,  born  Stettin,  Mar.  2, 
1875. 

Langer,  Victor,  Hungarian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Budapest,  Oct.  14,  1842 ;  died  there,  Mar.  19, 
1902;  pupil  of  Volkmann  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
Returning  to  Budapest,  he  conducted  in  theatres,  taught 
and  edited  a  music  journal.  He  composed  under  the 
pen-name  of  "Aladar  Tisza."  His  compositions  in- 
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songs,  dances  and  choruses,  are  genuinely  Hun- 
in  character,   and  have  enjoyed  considerable 


popularity. 

Lanzert,  Johann  August  Adolf,  German  composer, 
teacher  %nd  conductor,  born  Koburg,  Nov.  26,  1836; 
died  there,  Dec.  28,  1920. 

Laneey  Otto,  German  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
.nmooser  born  Leichholz,  near  Frankf  ort-on-Oder,  Oct. 
STrffci  •'  PUPil  of  Specht,  Ullrich,  Cabisius  and  Fritze. 
£  went'  to  London,  playing  in  the  Halle  and  Richter 
concerts  then  came  to  New  York  as  a  teacher  and 
arranger,  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  wrote  the  Langey  Tutors,  and 
his  musical  works  include  over  a  hundred  light  orches- 
tral compositions. 

Langgaard,  Rudolf  Immanuel,  Danish  composer, 
born  Copenhagen,  July  28,  1893  ;  son  of  Siegfried  Lang- 
gaard; studied  with  J.  Svendsen  and  C.  F.  E.  Horne- 
mann-his  compositions  include  orchestral,  operatic,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Langgaard,  Siegfried,  Danish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  July  13,  1852;  died  there, 
Jan.  5,  1914;  studied  with  Franz  Neruda,  Liszt,  Gade, 
and  J.'P.  E.  Hartmann;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
organ  and  piano  works. 

Langhans,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
violinist,  writer  on  music  and  teacher,  born  Hamburg, 
Sept.  21,  1832;  died  Berlin,  June  9,  1892;  pupil  of 
David  and  Richter  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  of 
Alard  at  Paris.  He  played  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra, Leipzig,  was  concertmaster  at  Diisseldorf,  a  con- 
cert player  and  teacher  in  Hamburg,  Paris  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  later  taught  the  history  of  music  at  Kullak's 
and  Scharwenka's  schools  in  Berlin.  His  compositions 
include  a  string  .  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  a  symphony 
and  other  works,  and  his  writings  include  several  im- 
portant works  on  musical  history.  He  married  the 
concert  pianist,  Louise  Japha,  in  1858,  and  visited  Eng- 
land in  1881. 

Langhans,  Louise  (nee  Japha),  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  2,  1826;  died  Wies- 
baden, Oct.  13,  1910;  pupil  of  Warendorf,  Gross  and 
Grund,  and  later  of  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann  at 
Diisseldorf.  She  married  W.  Langhans  in  1858,  and 
gave  brilliant  chamber  music  concerts  with  him.  She 
was  considered  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  finest  pianists^of 
the  time.  Her  compositions  include  an  opera,  string 
and  piano  pieces,  a  trio,  sonatas  and  songs. 

Langheinrich,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  com- 
poser and  orchestral  director,  born  Bocholt,  Nov.  24, 
1904. 

Langheinrich,  George,  German  pianist  and  song 
composer,  born  Jan.  3,  1882. 

Langius,  Hieronymus  Gregor,  see  Lange,  Hieron- 
ymus  Gregor. 

Langle  (Langlois),  Henri  Frangois  Marie,  French 
theorist  and  composer,  born  Monaco,  1741  J 


Villiers-le-Bel,  near  Paris,  Sept.  20,  1807.  He  studied 
with  Caffaro  at  Naples,  became  music  director  at  Genoa, 
taught  singing  and  composition  at  Paris,  and  was  sing- 
ing master  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Later  he  became  li- 
brarian and  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  operas  and  cantatas.  He  wrote 
important  treatises  on  harmony,  modulation  and  fugue, 
and  also  collaborated  with  Cherubini  on  the  latter's 
Methode  de  chant. 

Langley,  Allan  Lincoln,  American  composer,  viol- 
ist,  writer  on  music  and  conductor,  born  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1892.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  with  Winternitz, 
Adamowsky,  Chadwick,  Shepherd,  Redmond  and 
Mason,  and  has  since  been  a  violist,  teacher^ and  guest 
conductor.  He  has  also  written  musical  articles.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  Romantic  Suite, 
Waltzes  for  Orchestra,  an  orchestral  picture,  The  Island 
of  the  Fay,  and  chamber  music. 

Langley,  Beatrice  (Mrs.  Basil  Tozer),  igth  cen- 
tury English  violinist,  born  at  Chudleigh,  Devonshire; 
pupil  of  Joseph  Ludwig  and  August  Wilhelmj ;  made 
her  London  debut  at  a  Henschel  concert,  appeared  fre- 
quently in  London,  toured  the  United  States  with  Mme. 
Albani  and  founded  the  Langley-Mukle  Quartet. 

Langlotz,  Karl  A.,  German  composer,  born  at  Saxe- 
Meiningen  in  1833 ;  died  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25,  1915. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Liszt  circle  at  Weimar,  and 
came  to  America  in  1856  where  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  Princeton  University  as  instructor  in  music  and 
German.  He  is  famous  as  the  composer  of  Old  Nassau. 
This  was  written  in  1859  to  the  poem  of  a  student, 
Harlan  P.  Beck,  which  has  appeared  in  the  "Nassau 
Literary  Magazine." 

Langonet,  Charles  Frangois,  French  violin  maker 
and  repairer,  born  at  Mirecourt  in  1860 ;  died  in  Eng- 
land in  1929;  brother  of  E.  Langonet.  He  studied 
with  J.  Gaillard  in  his  native  town,  and  after  working 
for  J.  Martin,  Drouin  and  Juste  Derazey,  went  to  the 
W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons  Company  in  England,  where  he 
remained  as  head  of  the  violin  department  until  he 
died.  Most  of  his  instruments  do  not  have  his  name 
as  he  never  worked  for  himself,  but  he  made  a  few 
signed  instruments,  after  the  Italian  masters,  for  friends. 
Langonet,  Charles  Frank,  English  violin  maker, 
born  at  London  in  1888;  son  of  Charles  Franqois 
Langonet.  He  studied  at  Mirecourt  with  J.  and  E. 
Audinot,  and  then  became  connected  in  1905  with  the 
W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons  Company.  The  only  instruments  to 
bear  his  name  are  made  for  friends  on  classic  Italian 
models. 

Langonet,  Eugene,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1875.  He  studied  with  Chipot  Vuillaume 
and  Paul  Mangenot,  and  then  spent  five  years  in  Lon- 
don making  copies  of  Stradivarius  instruments  for  the 
W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons  Company,  before  founding  his  own 
firm  at  Nantes.  He  uses  a  brown  varnish. 
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Langsam  (Gen),  slow;  the  Italian  equivalent  is 
adagio. 

Langshaw,  John,  English  composer,  organist  and 
arranger  for  the  piano,  born  at  London  in  1763 ;  son  of 
J.  Langshaw,  Sr.  His  original  compositions  include 
many  hymns  and  other  church  music,  also  piano  con- 
certos, songs  and  duets. 

Langshaw,  John,  Sr.,  English  organist  of  the  parish 
church  of  Lancaster,  died  1798. 

Langspil,  an  Icelandic  instrument  with  three  metal 
strings  over  a  long,  narrow  sound-box.  One  string  has 
a  fretted  finger-board. 

Langstroth,  Ivan  Shed,  American  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist,  and  teacher,  born  Alameda,  Cal.,  Oct.  16, 
1887;  pupil  of  Theodor  Vogt,  Juon,  Kleffel,  Humper- 
dinck,  and  Lhevinne;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano,  choral,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Languendo  (It),  languishing;  plaintive. 

Lanham,  McCall,  American  organist,  baritone  and 
music  teacher,  born  Weather  ford,  Tex.,  July  5,  1877. 
He  studied  in  New  York,  and  with  Granier  and  Sbriglia 
in  Paris,  made  his  debut  at  Austin,  Tex.,  in  1901 ;  since 
then  has  sung  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York,  and  taught  at  the  American 
Institute  of  Applied  Music  in  New  York. 

Lanier,  Alphonso,  French  i6th-i7th  century  recor- 
der player;  died  during  the  second  decade  of  the  17th 
century. 

Lanier,  Andrea,  French  flutist,  son  of  Nicholas 
Lanier.  He  played  in  the  English  Royal  Orchestra, 
having  received  a  life  appointment  about  1603. 

Lanier,  Clement,  French  i6th  to  I7th  century  recor- 
der player,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  orchestra  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  his  activities  from 
those  of  another  person  of  the  same  name  but  he  is 
known  to  have  been  a  performer  on  several  instru- 
ments. 

Lanier,  Henry,  French  flutist,  member  of  a  famous 
family  of  French  musicians  who  settled  in  England,  is 
mentioned  as  a  flute  player  in  1629.  He  was  suceeded 
by  John  Adson  in  1633. 

Lanier,  Jerome  (Jeremy),  i6th-i7th  century  French 
oboist  and  sackbuttist;  played  at  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  succeeded  by 
Humphrey  Madge. 

Lanier,  Nicholas,  French  flutist,  who  was  engaged 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  mentioned  in 
various  court  records  until  1618,  when  his  son  Andrea 
was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father,  "deceased." 

Lanier,  Sidney,  American  poet,  flutist  and  violinist, 
born  Macon,  Ga.,  Feb.  3,  1842 ;  died  Lynn,  N.  C,  Sept. 
7,  1881.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  American  poets.  He 
had  a  keen  musical  appreciation,  and  was  first  flutist, 
from  1873,  *n  tf16  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  also  lectured  on  the  musical  aspects 
of  poetic  technique  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
treated  the  same  subject  in  his  book,  The  Science  of 
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English  Verse,  1881.  Many  of  his  poems  deal  with 
music,  or  are  written  in  musical  imagery,  such  as  his 
To  Wagner,  To  Beethoven,  Life  and  Song,  The  S\m- 
phony  and  To  Nannette  Falk,  Auerbach. 

Lanier,  Thomas,  17th  century  English  instrumental- 
ist.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Lanier,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1660  as  a  court  musician  "upon  the  flutes 
and  cornets,  or  some  other  part  amongst  the  lutes  and 
voice  in  ordinary." 

Laniere  (Lanier,  Laneir,  Lanyer,  Laneer,  Lan- 
neare,  Laneare,  or  Lanieri),  Nicolas,  English  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1588;  died  there  in  1666.  He 
was  master  of  the  king's  music  under  Charles  I  and 
Charles  II  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  recitative 
into  England.  He  wrote  a  pastoral  for  the  birth  of 
Prince  Charles  and  a  funeral  hymn  for  Charles  I. 

Lankmar,  Helene,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Neresheim,  June  23,  1897 ;  died  in  1930  ( ?)  ;  pupil 
of  M.  Pauer  and  Josef  Haas. 

Lankow,  Anna,  German  concert  contralto,  vocal 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Bonn,  Jan.  13,  1850 ;  died  there. 
Mar.  19,  1908.  She  studied  at  the  Cologne,  Leipzig  and 
Dresden  conservatories  and  made  so  successful  a  debut 
that  she  was  engaged  for  the  Weimar  Opera,  where  she 
became  very  popular.  She  had,  however,  been  lame 
from  childhood,  and  the  excessive  strain  now  obliged 
her  to  forego  her  career.  She  married  the  Berlin  sculp- 
tor, Paul  Pietsch,  in  1883,  and  upon  his  death  in  1885, 
came  to  America  where  she  appeared  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
United  States,  before  settling  in  New  York  as  a  teacher. 
She  published  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  singing. 

Lanku,  an  African  plucked  instrument.  Its  body  is 
a  hollow  wooden  box,  perforated  and  with  a  long  neck 
attached.  There  are  eight  strings,  supported  in  two 
rows  by  a  bridge. 

Lanner,  August  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  dance  music  composer,  born  Vienna,  Jan. 
23,  1834;  died  there,  Sept.  27,  1855;  son  of  Joseph 
Franz  Karl  Lanner.  His  early  death  cut  short  what 
had  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  career. 

Lanner,  Joseph  Franz  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  12,  1801 ;  died 
Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  Apr.  14,  1843;  self-taught 
in  violin  and  composition.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Johann  Strauss,  with  whom  he  played  in  a  quartet.  He 
composed  waltzes  and  country  dances,  first  for  small 
orchestra,  and  later  for  full  orchestra,  conducting  them 
in  public.  He  rapidly  became  popular  and  his  services 
were  much  in  demand.  He  conducted  the  dance  music 
at  the  court  functions  alternately  with  Strauss.  He 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  typical  Viennese 
waltz.  His  galops,  quadrilles,  polkas,  marches,  waltzes 
and  country  dances,  especially  the  latter  two,  express 
the  frank,  jovial  disposition  which  so  endeared  him  and 
his  music  to  the  Viennese  public.  All  his  works  are 
permeated  with  the  warm  national  feeling  of  the  Aus- 
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man  capital.  The  titles  are  particularly  interesting, 
containing,  as  they  do,  allusions  to  contemporaneous 
vents  and  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people. 
He  wrote  more  than  two  hundred  pieces,  many  of  them 
dedicated  to  royal  personages,  one  to  Donizetti,  another, 
the  Norwegian  Arabesques,  to  Ole  Bull. 

Lannoy,  Countess  de,  Belgian  composer,  born  June 
20  1764;  died  Liege,  June  4,  1820;  she  wrote  ballads 
and  romances,  and  also  a  number  of  instrumental  pieces. 
Lannoy,  Eduard,  Freiherr  von,  Belgian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Brussels,  Dec.  4,  1787;  died 
Vienna,  Mar/28,  1853.  His  parents  had  moved  to  Graz 
because  of  the  French  invasion  and  he  was  educated 
there  and  at  Paris.  He  then  settled  in  Vienna  where 
he  conducted  the  "Concerts  spirituels,"  promoted  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  and  was  on  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  conservatory.  He  wrote  operas,  a 
symphony,  overtures,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Lans,  Michael  J.  A.,  Dutch  priest,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Haarlem,  July  18,  1845  J  died  Amsterdam, 
Feb.  3,  1908.  In  1876  founded  the  "Gregoriusblad,"  a 
periodical  devoted  to  Catholic  church  music,  and  in  1878 
organized  the  Gregorian  Society.  Among  his  books  is 
a  Manud  of  Strict  Counterpoint. 

Lansing,  Abram  Winne,  American  organist,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Aug.  26,  1861.  He  directed 
various  choral  societies,  was  a  church  organist  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  written  church  music  and  pieces  for 
piano  and  for  organ. 

Lanska,  Franz,  Moravian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Briinn  in  1764;  died  at  Berlin  in  1825.  He 
taught  in  Copenhagen  and  Berlin ;  Meyerbeer  was  one 
of  his  pupils.  He  wrote  piano  pieces,  male  quartets  and 
songs. 

Lantins  (Lantius,  Latinis),  Arnoldus  de,  isth  cen- 
tury Dutch  composer  and  singer ;  he  became  a  singer  at 
the  Papal  Chapel  in  Nov.  1431. 

Lantins  (Lantius,  Latinis),  Hugo  de,  late  13* 
and  early  I4th  century  Dutch  composer  of  sacred  and 
secular  songs ;  flourished  about  1400. 

Lantum,  a  large  size  of  hurdy  gurdy  with  a  rotary 
bellows  supplying  the  wind  to  metallic  reeds;  it  was 
played  by  pressing  buttons  placed  in  front. 

Lanzer,  Carl,  German  violinist,  born  in  Germany, 
May  25,  1851 ;  died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  17,  1934. 
He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  for  twenty-five  years. 

Lanzetti,  Domenico,  late  i8th  and  early  iQth  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  and  'cellist.  His  works  include 
ten  'cello  concertos  and  two  sonatas. 

Lanzetti,  Salvatore,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  at 
Naples  about  1710;  died  at  Turin  about  1780.  He 
studied  at  Naples  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  vir- 
tuosos on  the  'cello.  About  1748  went  to  London, 
where,  according  to  Burney,  he  did  much  to  popularize 
the  'cello  as  a  solo  instrument  there.  Afterward  he 


went  to  Turin  as  a  member  of  the  royal  chapel.  He 
composed  'cello  sonatas,  and  sonatas  for  one  and  two 
'cellos  with  bass. 

Lanzi,  Maria  Bianco-,  see  Bianco-Langi,  Maria. 
Lanzi,  Petronio,  i8th  century  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Bologna;  pupil  of  Predieri.  Twice  president  of  the 
Bologna  Philharmonic  Academy,  he  is  remembered  for 
a  single  mass,  performed  at  Bologna  in  1770  and  highly 
commended  by  Burney. 

Laoureux,  Nicolas,  Belgian  violinist,  born  at  Ver- 
vieres  in  1863;  he  has  written  music  and  a  method  for 
the  violin. 

La-pa,  also  called  cha-chiao  or  tungkeo,  a  long  Chi- 
nese trumpet  with  a  sliding  tube  like  that  of  the  has- 
t'ung.  It  produces  four  notes  and  is  used  by  knife 
grinders  and  for  weddings.  Cha-chiao  is  the  name  of 
the  crooked  variety. 

La  Palome,  see  Palbma. 

Laparra,  Edouard,  French  concert  violinist,  born 
Bordeaux,  Sept.  30,  1877. 

Laparra,  Raoul,  French  opera  composer,  born  Bor- 
deaux, May  13,  1876.  A  pupil  of  Faure  and  Massenet 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
with  his  cantata,  Ulysse.  His  first  opera,  Peau  d'ane, 
was  produced  in  1899,  and  the  work  which  brought  him 
international  attention,  the  opera  La  Habanera,  was  first 
performed  in  1908  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  and 
was  later  produced  in  England  and  America.  He  skill- 
fully employed  Spanish  dance  rhythms  and  local  color 
in  the  orchestration  of  this  work.  One  other  opera, 
La  Jota,  was  produced  in  1911 ;  his  other  works  include 
an  orchestral  suite,  piano  pieces  and  violin  sonatas. 

Lapeyrette,  Ketty,  French  operatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Oloron,  Basses-Pyrenees,  July  23,  1884.  A  pupil 
of  Masson  and  Bouvet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  in 
1908  she  made  her  debut  in  Samson  et  Dalila.  ^Her 
voice  is  of  excellent  timbre,  especially  in  the  middle 
register. 

Lapham,"  Claude,  American  composer,  born  in  1890. 
He  has  spent  several  years  in  Japan  and  has  written  nu- 
merous works  employing  Japanese  subjects  and  mel- 
odies. These  include  a  Japanese  Concerto  in  C  minor 
(Op.  35),  a  Japanese  Sonata  for  piano  (Op.  34),  and 
Mihara  Yama  (Op.  34),  a  symphonic  poem. 

Lapicida,  Erasmus,  early  i6th  century  composer, 
died  in  1519;  a  contemporary  of  Josquin  des  Pres. 
Ornithoparcus  mentions  him  as  a  fine  composer  and, 
according  to  Spataro  and  Giovanni  del  Lago,  he  was  also 
an  authority  on  musical  theory.  He  composed  some 
lamentations  (published  by  Petrucci),  with  the  plain- 
song  melody  in  the  tenor,  and  also  wrote  motets  and 
songs. 

Lapideon,  an  instrument  contrived  of  a  series  of 
flint-stones  so  graded  as  to  produce  the  tones  of  the 
scale ;  invented  by  Baudrv.  The  stones  were  hung  in 
a  frame  and  played  by  striking  with  hammers.  . 
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Lapis  Santo,  early  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
mandolinist  and  singer.  Two  operas  of  his  were  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  1729  and  1730;  he  also  wrote  so- 
natas for  various  instruments. 

La  Pointe,  C.  Raoul  Audet,  French  operatic  tenor 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1873.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  under  Giannina  at  Milan, 
made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monaie,  Brussels, 
has  sung  operatic  roles  in  Europe  and  in  both  Amer- 
icas, and  taught  voice  in  Paris,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Denver,  Col. 

La  Pommeraye,  Victor  Berdalle  de,  French  com- 
poser of  salon  music,  born  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1825 ;  died 
at  Bucharest  in  1866. 

Laporte,  Abbe  Joseph  de,  French  Jesuit  writer, 
born  at  Belfort  about  1713;  died  Paris,  Dec.  19,  1779. 
He  wrote  and  compiled  some  two-score  volumes  on  the 
stage  and  musical  life  of  Paris. 

Laporte  (or  Delaporte),  Pierre  Frangois,  French 
comedian  and  theatrical  manager,  born  in  1799;  died 
near  Paris  in  Sept.  1841.  As  a  member  of  the  Drury 
Lane  Company  in  1826,  he  played  Sosia  in  Dryden's 
Amphitryon  and  afterwards  played  a  variety  of  parts, 
mostly  original.  In  1832  he  leased  Covent  Garden  but 
was  compelled  to  retire,  with  heavy  losses,  before  the 
season  ended.  He  then  took  over  the  management  of 
the  King's  Theater,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  first  introduced  to  the  English  public  a 
number  of  operas  by  Rossini,  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  and 
many  important  singers,  among  them  Sontag,  Mario, 
Rubini  and  Lablache. 

La  Poupliniere,  Alexandra  Jean  Joseph  Le  Riche 
de,  French  patron  of  music,  born  Paris,  July  29,  1693 ; 
died  there,  Dec.  5,  1762;  pupil  of  Rameau.  In  1751  he 
engaged  Gossec  as  musical  director  for  his  private  thea- 
ter. He  introduced  Johann  Stamitz  to  the  Parisian 
public,  and  upon  Stamitz's  advice  added  horns  and  clar- 
inets to  his  orchestra,  instruments  which  before  that 
time  had  never  appeared  in  concert  orchestras.  He 
wrote  several  arias,  of  which  some  were  incorporated 
by  Rameau  into  his  own  works. 

Lappe,  Paul,  igth  century  French  composer ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ducal  orchestra  at  Schwerin  about  1840.  He 
wrote  operas,  symphonies,  pieces  for  various  instru- 
ments, and  songs. 

Lappi  (Lappus),  Pietro,  late  i6th  century  and  early 
17th  century  Italian  composer  and  choirmaster,  born  at 
Florence.  He  wrote  masses  and  psalms,  and  other 
sacred  and  secular  choral  works. 

La  Prade,  Ernest,  contemporary  American  violinist, 
writer  on  music,  music  teacher  and  composer,  born  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  studied  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music,  with  Cesar  Thomson  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory and  with  Joseph  Jongen ;  after  playing  in  the 
Belgian  and  Holbrook  Quartets  in  England,  he  became 
first  violinist  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1919,  remaining  until  it  was  merged  with  the  Phil- 
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harmonic  in  1928.  He  was  program  annotator  for  the 
Symphony  Society  from  1921  to  1926,  headed  the  violin 
department  of  the  Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  from 
1925  to  1927,  played  in  the  Barrere  Little  Symphony 
in  1926,  and  taught  at  the  American  Orchestral  Society. 
Since  1928  he  has  been  closely  affiliated  with  the  radio* 
serving  as  assistant  to  Walter  Damrosch  on  the  NBC 
Music  Appreciation  Hour  from  1928  to  1935,  and  in 
1937  becoming  Director  of  Music  Research  for  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company.  He  has  composed  a 
comic  opera  Xantha,  and  two  delightful  children's 
music  books,  Alice  in  Orchestralia  and  M caching  Notes. 
In  1936  he  founded  and  directed  the  NBC  Home 
Symphony,  the  broadcasts  of  which  were  designed  so 
that  the  audience  could  participate  by  playing  the  violin, 
flute  or  other  instrument  along  with  the  broadcast. 

Lapschin,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  Russian  writer  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1870;  among  his 
writings  are  articles  on  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Mous- 
sorgsky. 

Laquai,  Reinhold,  Swiss  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Zurich,  May  i,  1894;  pupil  of  Knecht, 
Freund,  Kempter  and  F.  Busoni.  He  has  written  two 
symphonies,  much  violin  and  piano  music  and  more  than 
two  hundred  songs. 

L'Aquila,  Marco  da,  see  Aquila,  Marco  da  V. 

Lara,  Augustin,  Mexican  song  composer,  died  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  in  1932. 

Lara,  Isidore  de  (real  name  Cohen),  English  pian- 
ist and  opera  composer,  born  London,  Aug.  9,  1858; 
died  Paris,  Sept.  2,  1935.  He  studied  under  Aquilar, 
Lamperti  and  Mazzucato,  subsequently  spending  most 
of  his  time  in  London.  During  the  World  War  he 
busied  himself  with  the  arrangement  of  benefit  con- 
certs for  various  wartime  charities;  in  the  winter  of 
1915-16  arranging  more  than  five  hundred  such  con- 
certs. He  wrote  nine  operas  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  London,  Cologne,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Ghent, 
Monte  Carlo  and  New  York. 

Lara,  Manuel  Manrique  de,  see  Manrique  de  Lara, 
Manuel. 

Larcher,  Jean,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Dam- 
basle-sur-Meurthe  in  1901 ;  son-in-law  of  Colin  Mezin. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father-in-law  and  then 
worked  with  him  at  Mirecourt.  He  studied  acoustics 
and  applies  this  engineering  knowledge  to  his  instru- 
ments, which  he  fashions  after  the  classic  models. 

Larchet,  John  F.,  Irish  organist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Dublin  in  1885;  studied  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  at  Dublin  University. 
Organist  of  a  Dublin  church  and  conductor  of  the  Abbey 
Theater  Orchestra,  in  1920  he  was  made  professor  of 
music  at  the  National  University.  He  has  written  songs 
and  made  unconventional  arrangement  of  Irish  folk 
tunes. 

Largamente  (It.),  largely,  broadly. 
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Largando  or  allargando  (It.),  growing  broader; 
gradually  slower  and  broader. 

Large  (Lat.  maxima'),  in  mensurable  notation,  the 
note  with  the  greatest  time  value;  it  could  be  the 
equivalent  of  two  or  three  Longs  depending  on  the 
mood.  Its  most  frequent  use  was  as  a  pedal  point  in  the 
cantus  firmus  of  a  plain-song,  or  as  the  last  note  of  a 
composition. 

Larghetto  (It.),  diminutive  of  Largo,  implying  a 
slightly  faster  tempo. 

Larghissimo  (It.),  extremely  slow;  as  slow  as  pos- 
sible. 

Largo  (It.),  large,  broad;  largo  assai,  slowly  and 
broadly;  largo  di  molto,  very  slow;  largo  ma  non 
troppo,  not  too  slowly. 

"Largo,"  the  title  by  which  the  aria  Ombra  mai  fit  in 
Handel's  opera  Xerxes  (Serse),  is  generally  known 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  opera,  the  aria,  sung  by 
a  tenor,  describes  the  cooling  shade  of  a  palm  tree; 
as  an  instrumental  number  it  has  become  so  popular 
that  one  European  publishing  house  has  issued  more 
than  a  hundred  arrangements  for  solo  instruments  or 
ensemble  use. 

Larigot  (Fr.),  (i)  shepherd's  pipe;  (2)  small  flute 
or  flageolet;  (3)  an  extremely  shrill  organ-stop  of 
one  and  one-third  ft.  pitch. 

Lark  String  Quartet,  a  chamber  work  by  Franz 
Josef  Haydn;  Johann  Tost,  a  rich  merchant  in  Vienna 
who  was  not  only  a  patron  of  music  but  an  excellent 
violinist,  commissioned  a  number  of  quartets  from 
Haydn,  of  which  a  set  of  six  was  published  as  Opus 
64  in  1790.  These  quartets  have  extremely  prominent 
first  violin  parts,  probably  designed  for  the  amusement 
of  Tost  when  he  played  them.  The  fifth  of  the  set  is 
known  as  The  Lark,  from  the  entry  of  the  first  violin 
warbling  in  the  heights,  after  a  plucked  opening  theme 
by  the  other  instruments.  It  is  famous  for  its  perpetuum 
mobile  finale,  where  the  first  violin  is  kept  in  continuous 
rapid  motion ;  it  is  often  referred  to  as  "the  hornpipe." 

Larking,  Arthur  Patrick  Alfred,  see  Tibddi, 
Arturo, 

Laroche,  Hermann  Augustovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, writer  and  critic,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May  25, 
1845;  died  there,  Oct.  18,  1904;  pupil  of  Rubinstein  and 
Zaremba;  contemporary  and  friend  of  Tschaikowsky. 
One  of  the  most  influential  champions  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  genius,  he  contributed  valuable  material  to  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky's  biography  of  his  brother.  Laroche's 
most  important  work  is  a  book  on  Glinka. 

Laroche  (Laroch),  James  (Jemmy),  French  (?) 
singer  in  London,  born  about  1680-82.    He  was  appar- 
ently quite  popular. 
La  Roche,  Rosa,  see  Roche,  Rosa  la. 
La  Ross,  Earle  Douglass,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, pianist,  organist  and  writer,  born  Easton,  Pa., 
Dec.  25,  1887.    After  studying  under  Rafael  Joseffy 


and  Rubin  Goldmark,  he  made  his  debut  at  Easton, 
appeared  in  recitals  and  with  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra and  founded  and  conducted  the  Easton  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  piano  sonata, 
piano  pieces,  songs  and  choral  works;  he  has  also 
written  a  History  of  Opera. 

La  Rotella,  Pasquale,  Italian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Bitonto,  Feb.  28,  1880.  After  studying  at 
the  Naples  Conservatory,  he  became  director  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum  of  the  Basilica  di  San  Nicola  at  Ban 
and  also  a  successful  opera  conductor.  His  compositions 
include,  the  operas :  Ivan,  Dea,  and  Fasma  and  much 
sacred  music. 

Larregla,  Joaquin,  Spanish  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Lumbie,  Navarra,  in  1865.  He  studied 
under  Zabalza  and  Arrieta  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory 
and  later  taught  there.  He  is  a  fine  pianist  and  has 
written  musical  comedies  and  works  for  orchestra  and 
for  piano. 

Larrocha,  Alfredo,  Spanish  violoncellist,  musical 
director  and  teacher,  born  at  Granada  in  1866.  A  choir 
boy  in  Granada,  he  studied  there  under  Celestino  Vila, 
later  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  under  Mireski,  and  at 
Paris  under  Delsar.  He  settled  in  San  Sebastian,  where 
he  directed  the  Musical  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  So- 
ciety, the  Municipal  Academy,  and  conducted  the  or- 
chestra. 

L'Arronge,  Adolf,  German  song  composer,  theater 
manager  and  conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  8,  1838; 
died  Berlin,  May  25,  1908.  In  Berlin  he  produced  many 
musical  farces  and  comic  operas,  including  Der  zweite 
Jakob. 

L'Arronge,  Richard,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Mayence,  June  29,  1869;  pupil  of  Josef 
Schwartz.  He  wrote  songs,  choral  and  orchestral 
works,  a  comic  opera,  and  music  for  Byron's  Cain. 

Larsen,  Alfred  Ferdinand  Olaf,  Danish  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Nodebo,  Dec.  12,  1877.  On  coming 
to  Canada  he  became  head  of  the  violin  department  at 
the  Westmount  School  of  Music.  In  1908  he  settled 
in  Burlington,  Vt,  became  an  American  citizen  ^ and 
active  in  the  musical  life  of  Burlington;  he  teaches  violin 
and  'cello  at  Middlebury  College. 

Larsen,  Nils,  Norwegian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Oslo,  June  7,  1888;  pupil  of  Martin  Knut- 
zen,  da  Motta  and  Rudolf  Ganz.  He  has  written  for  the 
piano  and  edited  the  works  of  Christian  Graupner. 

Larsen-Todsen,  Nanny,  Swedish  singer,  born 
Hagby,  Aug.  2,  1884.  She  studied  at  the  Stockholm 
Conservatory,  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
1906,  and  has  since  sung  Wagnerian  roles  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  at  Bayreuth  and  elsewhere. 

Larson,  Emil,  Swedish  composer,  organist,  director 
and  teacher,  born  Ahus,  Aug.  27,  1861.  He  studied  in 
the  United  States,  became  a  church  organist  and  music 
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director ;  his  works  include  piano  pieces,  songs  and  t\yo 
Fantasias  on  Swedish  Airs. 

Larsson,  Lars  Erik,  Swedish  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Akarp,  May  15,  1908;  among  his  works  are  a  sym- 
phony, a  sinfonietta,  an  orchestral  serenade,  two  over- 
tures and  a  saxophone  concerto. 

La  Rue,  Pierre  de,  see  Rue,  Pierre  de  la. 

Laruette,  Jean  Louis,  French  composer,  singer  and 
actor,  born  Toulouse,  Mar.  27,  1731 ;  died  there  in  Jan., 
1792.  He  spent  many  years  with  the  Opera-Comique 
and  the  Theatre  Italienne  in  Paris  and  wrote  ten  operas 
and  operettas. 

Larway,  Joseph  H.,  contemporary  English  music 
publisher.  About  1890  he  began  to  publish  religious 
songs,  educational  music  works  and  tutors  for  various 
instruments;  later  he  published  intimate  lyric  ballads. 
His  personal  love  of  good  music  led  him,  after  1907, 
to  publish  compositions  by  many  young  British  com- 
posers, including  Joseph  Holbrooke  and  Ernest  Austin. 

Laryngoscope,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  system 
of  double  mirrors  for  studying  the  larynx,  perfected  in 
1854  by  the  famous  singer  and  vocal  teacher,  Manuel 
Garcia  (q.v.). 

Las,  Alonso  Corde,  see  Cor  dc  Las,  Alonso. 

La  Salette,  Joubert  de,  French  writer  on  music, 
born  at  Grenoble  in  1762;. died  there  in  1832.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  musical  stenography  and  other  treatises 
on  musical  notation. 

La  Salvia,  Antonio  Santos,  Argentine  pianist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1877.  He 
toured  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  as  a  pianist, 
founded  the  Conservatory  La  Nacion  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  wrote  orchestral  works,  and  violin  and  piano  pieces. 
He  also  published  Teoria  de  la  Musica,  which  is  a 
standard  textbook  in  South  America. 

La  Scala,  see  Scala,  La. 

Lasceux,  Guillaume,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Poissy,  Seine-et-Oise,  Feb.  3,  1740;  died  .at 
Paris  in  1829.  He  wrote  comic  operas,  masses,  organ 
pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Lasek,  Josef,  Swiss  concert  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Neuchatel,  Dec.  13,  1898;  pupil  of  Fritz  Hirt, 
Joseph  Szigeti,  O.  Sevcik  and  Lucien  Capet. 

Laser,  Robert,  German  song  composer  and  artist, 
born  at  Konigsberg  in  1864.  He  wrote  the  hymn 
Mem  Hehnatland. 

Laserna,  Bias,  Spanish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Corella,  Navarra,  Feb.  4,  1751 ;  died  Madrid,  Aug. 
8,  1816.  He  wrote  several  comic  operas,  notably  La 
Gitanilla^  por  Amor,  and  some  five  hundred  "Tona- 
dillas,"  little  musical  sketches  on  popular  subjects  arid 
folk  life,  frequently  humorous  in  character.  Some  of 
his  works  have  been  recorded. 

,  Lash,  De  Witt  Durgin,  American  tenor,  composer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Bloomville,  O.,  Aug.  4,  1877. 
He  studied  under  Arthur  Beresford,  made  his  debut 


in  1900,  became  a  teacher  and  a  director  of  church 
music  and  has  written  church  music  and  songs. 

Lashanska,  Hulda,  contemporary  American  so- 
prano,  born  in  New  York  City.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Frieda  Ashforth  and  Marcella  Sembrich,  made  her 
debut  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
afterward  made  tours  of  the  United  States. 

Laska,  Gustav,  Bohemian  composer,  double-bass 
virtuoso  and  conductor,  born  Prague,  Aug.  23,  184^- 
died  Schwerin,  Oct.  16,  1928.  He  studied  under  Hrate' 
Kittl  and  Krejci  and  became  solo  double-bass  of  the 
court  orchestra  at  Schwerin.  He  wrote  an  opera,  three 
masses,  two  symphonies  and  several  works  for  double- 
bass. 

Laska,  Josef  Julius,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Linz,  Feb.  13,  1886.  He  is  the  director 
of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  Takarazuka,  Japan. 

Laske,  Joseph  A.,  Bohemian  instrument  maker, 
born  at  Prague  in  1738;  died  there  in  1805.  He  learned 
his  trade  under  Kolditz  and  achieved  high  repute  for 
his  violins  and  other  instruments. 

Lasner,  Ignaz,  Bohemian  composer  and  'cellist,  born 
Drosau,  Aug.  8,  1815;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  18,  1883; 
pupil  of  Goltermann,  Merk  and  Servais.  His  'cello 
works  are  excellent. 

Lasner,  Karl,  Austrian  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  n,  1865;  son  of  Ignaz 
Lasner.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  under 
Bruckner,  Hellmesberger  and  Hummer,  taught  in  Lai- 
bach  and  Vienna,  where  he  conducted  the  Konzert- 
verein  Orchestra,  and  has  written  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  mixed  choruses. 

Lassale,  Jean  Louis,  French  operatic  baritone,  born 
Lyons,  Dec.  14,  1847;  died  Paris,  Sept.  7,  1909;  pupil 
of  Novelli ;  made  his  debut  at  Liege.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  Opera  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
during  which  time,  on  leaves  of  absence,  he  visited 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States.  He  first  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  on  Jan.  15,  1892,  and  for  six  con- 
secutive seasons  was  one  of  the  leading  stars  there. 

Lassalle,  Jose,  Spanish  conductor,  born  at  Madrid 
in  1874.  After  studying  in  Germany  he  made  his  debut 
in  1903  as  a  conductor  with  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at 
Munich.  He  then  toured  Europe  as  conductor  of  the 
Munich  Tonkiinstler  Orchestra,  and  upon  returning  to 
Madrid  founded  and  conducted  his  own  orchestra,  the 
Orquesta  Lassalle.  He  was  an  early  contributor  to 
the  important  Revista  Nueva. 

Lassen,  Eduard,  Danish  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  13,  1830;  died  Weimar,  Jan. 
J5»  I9°4-  He  won  various  prizes  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory.  After  Lassen  had  traveled  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  Liszt  procured  the  production  of  one  of  his 
operas  at  Weimar.  He  became  Liszt's  successor  as 
music  director  at  Weimar.  As  a  feat  of  conductorship 
may  be  mentioned  his  production  of  Tristan  and  Isolde 
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in  iS74»  ft8  ^rst  Perf ormance  after  its  Munich  opening. 
In  addition  to  many  operas,  he  composed  orchestral 
oieces,  cantatas,  symphonies  and  a  violin  concerto. 
Some  of  his  songs  and  piano  pieces  have  been  recorded. 

Lasser,  Johann  Baptist,  Austrian  composer  and 
singer,  born  Steinkirchen,  Aug.  12,  1751;  died 
Munich,  Oct.  21,  1805.  Well  known  in  Austria  and 
Germany  as  a  singer,  he  wrote  operas  and  church 
music. 

Lasserne,  L.,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser; in  1750  some  of  his  violin  sonatas  were  pub- 
lished! 

Lasserre,  Jules  Bernard,  French  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Tarbes,  July  29,  1838;  died  there,  Feb. 
19,  1906;  prize-winner  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
After  playing  with  great  success  as  soloist  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France  he  was  appointed  soloist  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  He  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for 
'cello  and  for  violin,  also  a  'cello  method. 

Lasserre,  Pierre,  French  song  composer  and  writer, 
born  at  Pau  in  1867.  He  wrote  studies  on  the  philos- 
ophy and  aesthetics  of  music. 

Lasson,  Norwegian  family  of  musicians:  (i)  Peter 
Carl  Lasson,  born  near  Oslo  in  1798;  died  in  1873; 
composed  songs.  His  sons:  (2)  Niels  Quist  Lasson, 
born  July  18,  1836;  died  New  York,  Aug.  n,  1876; 
choral  conductor  and  composer  of  vocal  and  piano 
works.  (3)  Bredo  Henrik  Lasson,  born  Vaekkero, 
near  Oslo,  Feb.  24,  1838;  died  there,  Aug.  15,  1888; 
composed  songs  and  piano  works.  (4)  Per  Lasson, 
born  Oslo,  Apr.  18,  1859;  died  there»  June  6»  l883' 
composed  vocal  and  piano  works. 

Lassus,  see  Ange  de  Lassus. 

Lassus,  Ferdinand  di,  Jr.,  Belgian  composer  and 
choirmaster ;  died  in  1636 ;  son  of  Ferdinand  di  Lassus, 
Sr.;  he  composed  motets,  litanies  and  other  church 
music. 

Lassus,  Ferdinand  di,  Sr.,  Belgian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  died  Munich,  Aug.  27,  1609;  oldest  son 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso.  He  was  court  choirmaster 
Munich  State  Chapel;  he  wrote  motets  and  with  his 
brother  Rudolf  he  edited  their  father's  Magnum  opus 
musicum. 

Lassus,  Orlando  di  (real  name  Roland  de  Lattre), 
Belgian  composer,  born  at  Mons,  about  1532;  died 
Munich,  June  14,  1594.  His  Christian  name  is  vari- 
ously written,  Orlando,  Orlandus  and  Orlande,  and  his 
last  name  is  found  in  the  following  forms:  Lasso, 
Lassus  and  Lassusius.  These  names  may  be  found  in 
almost  all  possible  combinations,  with  and  without  the 
preposition  di  or  de  between  them,  also  alternated  with 
either  of  his  real  names.  From  his  ninth  year,  di 
Lassus  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  music, 
entering  the  service  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of 
Sicily.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  live  with 
the  Marquis  of  Terza  at  Naples;  later  he  became  choir- 
master at  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome.  Di 


Lassus  made  his  appearance  about  1555  at  Antwerp 
as  a  fully  equipped  musician  with  marked  individuality 
of  style;  his  first  two  publications  were  issued  about 
this  time,  the  first  a  book  of  Italian  madrigals  mostly 
on  verses  by  Petrarch,  and  the  second  a  miscel- 
laneous   collection    including    madrigals,     villanellas, 
French  chansons  and  Latin  motets,  all  indicative  of  the 
great  versatility  and  cosmopolitan  taste  of  their  com- 
poser.   In  1556,  di  Lassus  published  another  important 
collection  at  Antwerp,  his  first  book  of  motets,  dedicated 
to  Antoine  Perrenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  afterwards  more 
generally  known  as  the  statesman-cardinal  Granvelle. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  this  powerful  patron,  he 
was  recommended  to  Albert  V,  Duke  of  Bavaria;  he 
was  assigned  an  important  musical  position  at  court, 
and  married  Regina  Weckinger,  a  lady  of  the  court. 
In  1562  he  published  a  book  of  sacred  songs  for  five 
voices,  dedicated  to  Duke  Albert,  and  a  year  later  he 
was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  Duke's  musical  per- 
sonnel.    He  was  also  commissioned  by  the  Duke  to 
write  one  of  his  most  important  works,  the  seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms.     These  four  volumes,  transcribed  by 
hand  on  parchment,  and  beautifully  adorned  with  minia- 
tures by  the  court  painter,  Hans  Mulich,  are  among  the 
most  valued  treasures  in  the  Munich  State  Library.   In 
1567,  di  Lassus  journeyed  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  new  singers  and  instrumentalists  for  the  Ba- 
varian court,  and  in  1568  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  festivities  connected  with  the  marriage  of  Duke 
William,  eldest  son  of  Duke  Albert,  to  Renata,  daugh- 
ter of  Duke  Francis  of  Lorraine.     Each  succeeding 
year  saw  the  publication  of  valuable  musical  works ;  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  compositions  in  Paris,  di 
Lassus  decided  to  visit  the  French  capital.     He  was 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  members  of  the 
French  court,  and  his  travelling  expenses  were  paid  out 
of  the  Bavarian  treasury.    In  anticipation  of  his  visit, 
he  had  prepared  a  new  book  of   chansons  for  five 
voices,  with  a  flattering  dedication  to  the  King.    After 
returning  to  Munich,  he  soon  had  ready  for  publication 
a  book  of  songs  containing  fifteen  numbers,  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  Ferdinand,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
second  son  of  Duke  Albert.     Concerning  di  Lassus' 
activities  during  this  period,  there  remain  a  number  of 
intimate  letters  addressed  to  Duke  William  in  a  variety 
of   languages,   including    French,    Italian,    Latin   and 
German.    These  show  that  he  had  a  great  love  of  fun 
and  merriment  of  all  sorts,  with  an  occasional  tendency 
to  melancholy,  particularly  when  he  was  temporarily  in 
disfavor  with  Duke  Albert.    The  second  and  third  vol- 
umes of  Patrocinlum  Musices  appeared  in  1574,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  were  issued  in  1575  and 
1576  respectively.    In  1577  a  small  but  interesting  book 
was  published,  containing  twenty-four  cantiones,  half 
being  vocal  duets,  and  half  instrumental.    The  numbers 
for  voices  show  his  marvellous  skill  in  the  picturesque 
setting  of  meditative  texts.    The,death  ;of  Puke  Albert 
took  place  on  Oct.  24,  1579,  and  his  last  actfof  kindness 
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was  to  grant  di  Lassus  a  substantial  income  for  life. 
Duke  William  continued  this  stipend  with  a  bonus  added 
to  it,  so  that  in  1580  di  Lassus  declined  an  offer  of  the 
position  as  musical  director  at  the  Dresden  court. 
The  accession  of  William  brought  about  greater  at- 
tention to  religious  matters  and  di  Lassus  produced 
three  important  books  of  church  music.  The  year 
1584  is  distinguished  by  the  first  appearance  in  print 
of  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms,  previously  mentioned, 
originally  composed  for  Duke  Albert,  but  now  dedicated 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon.  The  year  1585  was  an  ex- 
tremely important  one  for  the  publication  of  di  Lassus' 
compositions,  some  of  the  finest  and  loftiest  works 
being  issued  about  that  time.  It  also  is  notable  as  being 
the  year  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  House  of  Lo- 
retto,  and  of  his  visit  to  the  Duke  Alfonso  d'Este  of 
Ferrara,  where  he  was  better  received  than  he  had  been 
eighteen  years  before.  In  1586  di  Lassus  showed  the 
first  signs  of  failing  powers,  and  a  year  later  he  was 
given  a  country  house  at  Geising,  on  the  Ammer,  as  a 
place  for  retirement.  During  the  next  few  years  he  was 
gradually  relieved  of  some  of  his  arduous  duties,  and  he 
died  at  the  age  of  62,  passing  away  during  the  same 
year  as  Palestrina.  Di  Lassus  and  his  great  Italian 
contemporary  represent  the  highest  achievements  of  the 
1 6th  century  in  purely  vocal  music;  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  liturgical  texts  of  the  Breviary  and  Mis- 
sal, but  ranged  freely  through  the  Scriptures  to  find 
material  which  made  a  personal  appeal  to  him.  Biog- 
raphies of  di  Lassus  have  been  written  by  Charles  van 
den  Borren,  Ernest  Closson  and  Henri  Expert. 

Lassus,  Rudolf  di,  Belgian  organist,  composer  and 
teacher,  died  in  1625 ;  second  son  of  Orlando  di  Lassus. 
He  was  organist  at  the  Munich  State  Chapel  and  wrote 
masses,  magnificats  and  other  sacred  music. 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,  The,  a  song  by  Thomas 
Moore,  which  appeared  in  the  fifth  issue  of  his  Irish 
Melodies  in  December,  1813.  The  verses  were  adapted 
to  an  Irish  air,  The  Groves  of  Blarney,  used  by  Flotow 
in  the  second  act  of  his  opera,  Martha. 

Lasus,  Greek  theoretical  writer,  born  about  548 
B.C.  He  was  reputedly  the  first  Greek  to  write  on  the 
theory  of  music. 

Laszlo,  Alexander,  Hungarian  composer  and  pian- 
ist, born  Budapest,  Nov.  22,  1895;  PUP^  °*  Arpad 
Szendy,  Alexander  Kovacs  and  Viktor  Herzfeld. 
Laszlo  made  numerous  experiments  with  "color 
music,"  a  system  whereby  music  and  visual  colors  ap- 
pearing on  a  screen  were  synchronized.  He  wrote 
operatic  and  piano  works  and  songs. 

Laszlo,  Anna  von,  igth  century  German  composer. 
Her  compositions  include  a  choral  Awe  Maria,  an  Aue 
Maria  for  French  horn,  Cantilena  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  a  Fantasie  for  violoncello  and  piano. 

Late,  Alexander,  Esthonian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Ringen-Ayakar,  Jan.  13,  1860;  pupil  of 
Draeseke  and  A.  von  Schreiner  at  the  Dresden  Con- 


servatory. His  compositions  include  choral,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  works;  he  also  wrote  pedagogical 
studies. 

Lates,  Charles,  English  composer,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, died  about  1810;  son  of  John  James  Lates.  He 
studied  church  music  under  Philip  Hayes  and  published 
some  sonatas  for  the  piano. 

Lates,  John  James,  English  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  died  near  Oxford  in  1777.  He  taught  at  Ox- 
ford about  1770,  and  wrote  chamber  music  and  other 
instrumental  works. 

Latilla,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Bari,  Naples,  Jan.  12,  1711 ;  died  at  Naples  in  1791.  A 
pupil  of  Domenico  Gizzi,  he  became  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatorio  della  Pieta,  Venice,  and  later  vice-maestro 
at  St.  Mark's  Cathedral.  He  wrote  fifty-one  operas  in 
the  style  of  Scarlatti,  much  church  music,  string  quar- 
tets and  songs. 

La  Tombelle,  Fernand  de,  French  organist,  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  3,  1854;  died  Castelnau- 
Fayrac,  Aug.  13,  1928.  Pupil  of  Guilmant  and  Dubois, 
and  winner  of  several  prizes,  he  became  assistant  or- 
ganist to  Dubois  and  professor  at  the  Schola  Cantorum. 
He  wrote  oratorios,  orchestral  suites,  ballets,  cantatas, 
symphonic  poems,  chamber  music  and  organ  pieces. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  recorded. 

Latour,  Jean,  French  composer,  pianist  and  music 
publisher,  born  at  Paris  about  1766;  died  there  in  1840. 
From  1793  to  1830  he  lived  in  London,  where  he  was 
court  pianist  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  in  1830 
founded  the  music  publishing  firm  of  Chappell  and 
Co. 

Latrobe,  Christian  Ignatius,  English  composer  and 
clergyman,  born  Fulneck,  Leeds,  Feb.  12,  1757;  died 
Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  May  6,  1836.  Three  of  his 
sonatas  met  with  the  approval  of  Haydn.  He  also 
wrote  anthems,  church  services  and  hymn  tunes.  He 
compiled  a  selection  of  the  sacred  works  of  Hasse, 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  which  helped  the  British  public  to- 
ward an  appreciation  of  those  masters. 

La  Trobe,  John  Antes,  German-English  composer 
of  and  writer  on  church  music,  born  at  London  in  1799; 
died  Gloucester,  Nov.  19,  1878;  son  of  Johann  F. 
La  Trobe. 

La  Trobe,  Johann  Friedrich  Bonneval  de  (La- 
trobe), German  composer,  born  at  Chelsea,  near  Lon- 
don, in  1769;  died  at  Dorpat  in  1845;  studied  in  Jena. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  piano  and  violin 
works ;  his  library  contained  numerous  compositions  of 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  which  were  later  pur- 
chased by  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library. 

Lattre,  Roland  de,  see  Lassus,  Orlando  di. 
Lattuado,  Felice,  Italian  composer,  born  Mori- 
mondo,  province  of  Milan,  Feb.  5,  1882 ;  pupil  of  V. 
Ferroni  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  instrumental,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and 
chamber  music  works. 
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Latzelsberger,  Josef,  Austrian  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Allhartsberg,  Jan.  u,  1849;  died 
Vienna,  May  27,  1914;  pupil  of  Bruckner,  Schenner 
and  Dessoff  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  wrote 
sacred  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Latzko,  Ernst,  Austrian  pianist,  writer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Vienna,  Apr.  i,  1885;  pupil  of  Herzka, 
GrLlener,  Mandyczewski  and  Riemann.  From  1913 
to  1927  he  was  musical  director  of  the  State  Theater  in 
Weimar. 

Latzky,  Bela,  Hungarian  operetta  composer,  born 
Nyitra,  June  3,  1867. 

*Laub,  Ferdinand,  Bohemian  violin  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Jan.  19,  1832 ;  died  Cries,  near 
Botzen,  Tyrol,  Mar.  17,  1875;  Pupil  of  Mildner.  'At 
the  age  of  eleven  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Berlioz, 
afterward  playing  at  Paris  and  London,  and  becoming 
Joachim's  successor  at  Weimar.  He  organized  a  quar- 
tet and  gave  classic  performances  of  Beethoven's  works 
in  that  form.  He  toured  with  Patti  and  after  brilliant 
concerts  in  Russia  was  appointed  professor  of  violin 
at  Moscow.  He  wrote  an  opera,  as  well  as  various 
pieces  for  the  violin.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  vio- 
linists of  his  era. 

Laub,  Thomas  Linnemann,  Danish  organist  and 
writer,  born  Langaa,  near  Nyborg,  Dec.  5,  1852 ;  died 
Copenhagen,  Feb.  4,  1927;  studied  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  studies  on  the  Protestant 
chorale  and  considerably  influenced  modern  Danish 
church  music. 

Laubach,  Alfred,  English  composer  and  music  edi- 
tor, died  London,  Jan.  6,  1938. 

Laubenthal,  Rudolf,  contemporary  German  tenor, 
born  at  Dusseldorf ;  made  his  debut  at  the  Berlin  Opera. 
He  has  been  heard  in  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis 
and  London,  and  in  various  European  cities.  Among 
his  best  roles  are  the  tenor  parts  in  Aegyptisches 
Helena,  Jonny  Spielt  Auf,  Lohengrin,  Tannh'duser, 
The  Bartered  Bride  and  Fidelio. 

Lauber,  Emil,  Swiss  composer  and  writer,  born  at 
Lucerne  in  1866;  author  of  The  ABC  of  Music. 

Lauber,  Joseph,  Swiss  composer  and  piano  teacher, 
born  Ruswil,  Lucerne,  Dec.  25,  1864;  pupil  of  Weber, 
Rheinberger  and  Massenet.  His  works  include  three 
symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  choral  works,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Laubner,  Julius,  Bohemian  operatic  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Prague,  Apr.  12,  1881.  About  1896  he 
was  musical  director  at  the  Stettin  municipal  theater. 

Laucella,  Nicola,  Italian  flutist,  born  at  Montella 
in  1882.  After  studying  in  New  York  he  played  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  He  has  written  an  opera,  Mochana, 
as  well  as  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Laud,  a  Spanish  lute  whose  strings  are  tuned  in 
fourths.  It  is  played  with  a  pua  (plectrum). 

Lauda  (Lat.),  a  hymn  or  song  of  praise. 


Lauda  Sion,  the  name  of  a  Sequence  sung  at  Mass 
on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  One  of  the  earliest 
known  examples  is  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  1264. 
It  has  often  been  the  subject  of  polyphonic  treatment  of 
a  high  order.  Palestrina  wrote  two  settings  of  Lauda 
Sion  for  eight  voices  arranged  as  a  double  choir. 

Laudamo,  Antonio,  Italian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Messina  in  1814;  died  there  in  1884;  he 
wrote  operas,  church  music  and  symphonies. 

Laudi,  sacred  songs  popular  with  the  "Laudisti,"  a 
religious  fraternity  established  in  1310  in  Florence. 
The  music  of  the  Laudi  was  like  that  of  a  canzonetta; 
it  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  part-singing. 
Many  of  the  poems  of  the  Laudi  were  attributed  to  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  poems  were  written  in  Italian 
instead  of  Latin.  The  first  printed  collection  of  Laudi 
was  issued  in  1485.  These  sacred  songs  were  favored 
by  S.  Philip  Neri,  who  used  them  in  his  early  oratorio 
services;  at  his  suggestion,  several  other  collections, 
which  included  poetry  by  Lorenzo  de}  Medici,  Pulci, 
Bembo  and  Ludovico  Martelli,  were  published.  The 
practice  of  singing  "Laudi"  continued  until  late  in  the 
1 8th  century. 

Lauds,  the  name  given  the  second  of  the  Canonical 
Hours,  immediately  following  Matins. 

Laudy  and  Co.,  English  music  publishing  house, 
located  in  London;  its  catalogue  contains  a  suite  and 
several  organ  sonatas  by  Felix  Borowski,  and  consider- 
able educational  music. 

Lauffenberg,  Heinrich,  German  hymn  writer,  died 
Mar.  31,  1460.  He  was  among  the  first  to  adapt  sacred 
German  words  to  old  secular  tunes,  in  order  to  preserve 
beautiful  melodies  while  rejecting  the  frequently  far 
too  secular  words  with  which  they  were  first  associated, 
a  practice  which  afterwards  became  very  general. 

Laugs,  Richard,  German  pianist,  born  Hagen,  Mar. 
10,  1907;  has  been  an  assistant  to  Arthur  Schnabel. 

Laugs,  Robert,  German  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  Saarbriicken,  Feb.  21,  1875;  pupil  of  Konrad 
Heubner,  Peter  Fassbender,  Wiillner  and  Franke.  He 
has  been  director  of  numerous  choral  societies  and 
theaters. 

Laugwitz,  Alfons  Peter,  German  composer  and 
opera  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  3,  1874;  his  works 
include  operas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Lauko,  Desiderius,  Slovak  composer,  born  Sarvas, 
Beckes,  Nov.  8,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Szendy  at  the  Budapest 
Academy.  Acquiring  an  enthusiasm  for  Slovak  folk 
music,  he  wrote  rhapsodies,  humoresques  and  berceuses 
using  some  of  the  folk  tunes.  He  made  some  very  fine 
arrangements  of  Slovak  dances. 

Launay,  Paul  de,  French  composer,  conductor,  or- 
ganist, pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Paris,  Oct.  19, 
1878.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and,  after 
singing  under  Gounod  at  St.  Eustache  in  Paris,  came 
to  America,  where  he  became  an  organist,  choirmaster 
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and  pianist.    His  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Launeddas,  a  Sardinian  triple  pipe  with  a  single 
beating  reed. 

Launig  (Ger.),  gay;  light;  gaily  humorous. 

Launis,  Armas  Emanuel,  Finnish  composer,  born 
Hameelinna,  Apr.  22,  1884;  pupil  of  Sibelius  in  Hel- 
singfors,  he  later  studied  at  Berlin  and  Weimar.  He 
conducted  a  choral  society  in  Helsingfors  and  made  a 
special  study  of  national  folk  melodies.  His  works 
include  an  opera,  chamber  music,  cantatas,  choruses, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Laure,  Pierre  de,  see  De  la  Rue,  Pierre. 

Laurence,  Frederick,  English  composer,  born  Lon- 
don,^ May  25,  1884;  pupil  of  Josef  Holbrooke.  After 
a  sojourn  in  Europe,  he  became  librarian  for  two  of 
the  most  important  London  orchestral  organizations 
and  did  much  good  work  in  arranging  and  scoring.  He 
was  also  a  partner  for  a  time  in  a  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers. His  music  is  daring,  complex,  and  richly 
scored.  His  compositions  include  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Laurencie,  Lionel  de  la,  see  La  Laurencie,  Lionel 
de. 

Laurencin,  Graf  Ferdinand  Peter,  German  writer 
of  many  works  on  music  and  musicians,  born  Kremsier, 
Moravia,  Oct.  15,  1819;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  5,  1890. 

Laurens,  Edmond,  French  composer,  born  Ber- 
gerac,  Sept.  2,  1851;  died  Paris,  Nov.  27,  1925;  pupil 
of  Guiraud  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  wrote  light 
operatic  works,  orchestral  pieces,  trios  and  other  cham- 
ber music,  and  piano  pieces. 

Laurent,  Albert,  Belgian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1884.  After  working  under  his  father, 
he  succeeded  to  his  business  in  1914.  His  instruments 
followed  the  Andrea  Guarnerius,  Guarnerius  and  Strad- 
ivarius  models,  and  used  a  yellow-brown,  or  brown- 
red  oil  and  lac  varnish. 

Laurent,  fimile,  Belgian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt,  1854;  died  at  Brussels  in  1914.  He  worked 
under  Auguste  Darte  and  then  at  Lille  tinder  Joseph 
Hel  before  settling  in  Brussels  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  instruments  follow  the  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  style,  are  exceptionally  well  made  and 
have  been  awarded  many  prizes. 

Laurent,  Victor,  American  baritone,  writer  and  vo- 
cal teacher,  born  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sept.  21,  1879. 
After  studying  under  Sbriglia  and  Delle  Sedie  in  Paris, 
he  made  his  operatic  debut  in  Italy  in  1899,  sang  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  at  Covent  Garden  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  taught  the  Delle  Sedie  method.  He  is  the 
author  of  Respiration  for  Tone  Production. 

Laurent  de  Rille,  Frangois  Anatole,  French  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Orleans  in  1828 ;  died  Paris, 
Aug.  26,  1915.  A  pupil  of  Comoghio  and  Elwart,  he 
became  supervisor  of  vocal  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  Paris.  He  wrote  male  choruses,  operettas, 
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masses    and    other   church   music,    and   also   a  x 
method. 

Laurenti,  Bartolomeo  Girolamo,  Italian  violinist 
and  composer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1644;  died  there 
Jan.  18,  1726.  He  was  violinist  at  San  Petronio's' 
Church  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Academy.  He  wrote  chamber  music  for  vio- 
lin with  'cello,  and  with  'cello  and  organ. 

Laurenti,  Girolamo  Nicolo,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Bologna;  died  there,  Dec.  26,  1752; 
son  of  Bartolomeo  Girolamo  Laurenti ;  pupil  of  'Torelli 
and  Vitali.  He  wrote  six  concertos  for  three  violins, 
viola,  'cello  and  organ. 

Laurenti,  Mario,  Italian  operatic  baritone,  born  at 
Verona  in  1891 ;  died  New  York,  Mar.  7,  1921.  After 
studying  in  Italy  and  Germany  he  joined  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  in  New  York,  where  he  sang  in 
the  American  premieres  of  The  Snow  Maiden  and  Die 
Tote  Stadt. 

Laurenti,  Pier  Paolo,  Italian  stringed  instrument 
player  and  composer,  born  at  Bologna  about  1674;  died 
there,  Mar.  25,  1719;  brother  of  Girolamo  Nicolo  Lau- 
renti. He  played  at  San  Petronio's  Church  in  Bologna ; 
his  works  include  operas,  oratorios  and  instrumental 
music. 

Laurentino,  Laurent,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Husum,  Schleswig,  June  8,  1660;  died  Bre- 
men, May  19,  1722.  He  published  a  collection  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  sacred  songs. 

Laurentius  von  Schniiffis  (Johann  Martin),  Ger- 
man singer  and  poet,  born  Schniffis,  Vorarlberg,  Aug. 
24,  1633;  died  Constance,  Jan.  7,  1702.  An  itinerant 
singer,  he  was  engaged  at  the  Innsbruck  court  theater. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  monodic  song  writers  of  the 
1 7th  century.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I  made  him  his 
poet  laureate. 

Laurischkus,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Inster- 
burg,  Feb.  18,  1876;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  17,  1929;  pupil 
of  Bargiel.  He  wrote  instrumental  and  chamber  music, 
and  songs. 

Lauri-Volpi,  Giacomo,  contemporary  Italian  tenor. 
A  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  he 
has  appeared  in  Colon  and  Buenos  Aires.  In  1931  he 
made  a  concert  tour  of  the  United  States ;  his  roles  in- 
clude Enzo,  Canio  and  Cavaradossi. 

Lauro,  Domenico,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Padua  about  1540.  About  1598  he  became 
choirmaster  at  the  Mantua  cathedral ;  he  wrote  masses 
and  madrigals. 

Lauschmann,  Richard,  German  oboe  virtuoso  and 
arranger  of  old  oboe  concertos,  born  Altenburg,  June 
12,  1889. 

Lauska,  Franz-Seraphinus  Ignatius,  Moravian  pi- 
anist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Briinn,  Jan.  13,  1764; 
died  Berlin,  Apr.  18,  1825;  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger. 
He  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  the  court  of  Berlin, 
where  Meyerbeer  was  among  his  pupils.  As  a  pianist 
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he  was  refined  and  brilliant;  his  compositions  include 
sonatas,  four-hand  pieces,  polonaises  and  rondos,  all 
for  piano. 

Lausnay,  Georges  de,  see  De  Lausnay  f  Georges. 
Laute  (Ger.),  lute. 

Lautenclavicymbel,  a   lute-harpsichord  invented 
by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  1740.    It  had  gut  strings 
for  the  two  unison  stops,  and  one  of  wire  for  the  octave. 
The  tone,  which  could  be  checked  by  a  damper  made  of 
cloth,  was  identical  with  that  of  the  lute. 
Lautenschlager,  Antonie,  see  SM'dger,  Antonie. 
Lautentablaturen  (Ger.),  lute  tablatures,  a  special 
method  of  notation  for  lute  music. 

Lauten  Werck,  an  i8th  century  instrument  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  similar  to,  or  identical  with, 
tot  lautenclavicymbel  (q.v.). 

Lauterbach,  Johann  Christoph,  German  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Culmbach,  Bavaria,  July 
24,  1832;  died  at  Dresden  in  Apr.,  1918;  pupil  of 
Fetis  and  de  Beriot  at  Brussels  Conservatory;  in  1851 
winner  of  the  gold  medal  for  violin  playing.  He  acted 
as  substitute  for  Leonard  and  was  concert  master  and 
teacher  successively  in  Munich  and  Dresden.  He 
played  in  London  and  Paris.  Later  he  resigned  from 
the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  was  pensioned  in  1889. 
He  composed  two  pieces  for  violin  and  orchestra  and 
several  for  violin  and  piano. 
Lautres,  Pauline,  see  Gueymard,  Pauline. 
Lauweryns,  Georges,  Belgian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Brussels,  Aug.  9,  1884.  He  studied  under 
Tinel  and  Otto  Lohse  and  is  first  conductor  at  the 
Paris  Opera-Comique.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  a  cantata,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Lavaine,  Ferdinand,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Lille  in  1810;  wrote  operas,  music  for  plays, 
symphonies,  chamber  music,  an  oratorio  and  church  and 
piano  music. 

Lavalle,  Augustin,  Canadian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Montreal  in  1816;  died  there  in  1903.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  igth  century  Canadian  violin  makers,  he  made 
instruments  of  finished  workmanship. 

Lavallee,  Calixa,  Canadian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Vercheres,  Dec.  28,  1842 ;  died  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1891 ;  pupil  of  Marmontel,  Bazin  and  Boiel- 
dieu  fils.  First  appearing  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  ten, 
he  subsequently  gave  many  recitals  of  works  by  Ameri- 
can composers  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  president  of  the  Music  Teachers'  Na- 
tional Association.  He  wrote  operas,  an  oratorio,  a 
symphony  and  other  orchestral  works. 

Lavanchy,  Magda,  contemporary  Swiss  concert 
violinist  and  pianist,  born  in  Zurich;  pupil  of  Ysaye. 
She  made  her  debut  in  1926  at  Lausanne,  for  a  number 
of  years  thereafter  playing  in  concerts. 

Lavater,  Hans,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Zurich,  Feb.  24,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Hegar 


and  Fritz  Steinbach.  He  is  director  of  the  Zurich 
Music  Academy  and  chairman  of  the  university's 
music  department.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Lavater,  Louis,  Australian  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  in  1867.  He 
has  written  short  orchestral  pieces  and  some  chamber 
music. 

Laven,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  born  Treves, 
Aug.  14,  1879;  he  has  written  instrumental  and  vocal 
works. 

Lavenu,  Lewis,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
English  music  publisher.  He  was  in  business  at  Lon- 
don in  1796  and  is  said  to  have  issued  great  quantities 
of  sheet  music. 

Lavenu,  Louis  Henry,  English  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  at  London;' in  1818;  died  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, Aug.  i,  1859;  pupil  of  .Bochsa  and  Potter  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  He  played  at  the 
Westminster  Abbey  Festival  in  1834,  later  becoming 
music  director  at  a  theater  in  Sydney. 

Lavigna,  Vincenzo,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Naples  in  1777;  died  at  Milan  about 
1837.     A    pupil    at    the    Conservatorio    della    Pieta, 
Naples,  he  became  accompanist  and  chorus  master  at  La 
Scala.    He  was  the  teacher  of  Verdi  after  Easily  had 
refused  to  admit  him  into  the  conservatory  on  the 
ground  that  the  great  master  lacked  musical  talent  ( !). 
Lavignac,  Alexandra  Jean  Albert,  French  theorist 
and  writer,  born  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1846;  died  there,  May 
28,  1916.    He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
he  won  many  first  prizes  in  various  years,  solfeggio 
in  1.857,  piano-playing  in  1861,  harmony  and  accom- 
paniment in  1863,  and  counterpoint  and  fugue  in  1864. 
After  many  years  of  service  as  professor  of  solfeggio 
and  harmony  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  professor  in   1915.     His   Complete 
Course  in  the  Theory  of  Musical  Direction  attracted 
much  attention,  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  musical 
dictation  as  a  regular  subject  in  all  important  European 
conservatories.     He  also   outlined  and  projected  the 
great  musical  encyclopedia  and  dictionary,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  started  by  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1913.    This  work  was  conceived  on  a  grand  scale  and 
was  subsidized  by  the  government.     He  also  wrote  a 
critical  work  on  the  Wagner  music  dramas,  textbooks 
on  harmony,   solfeggio  and  music  pedagogy,   and  a 
manual  on  artistic  piano  pedalling. 

Lavigne,  Antoine  Joseph,  French  oboist,  born  Be- 
sanjon,  Mar.  23,  1816;  died  Manchester,  Aug.  i,  1886; 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  addressed  him- 
self with  great  earnestness  to  the  application  of  Bohm's 
ring-key  system  to  the  oboe.  He  had  admirable  tech- 
nic  and  enormous  length  of  breath,  which,  by  some 
secret  known  only  to  himself,  enabled  him  to  play  the 
longest  phrases  without  a  break. 
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LAZZARI,  RAFFAELLO— LE  BEAU 


Lazzari,  Raffaello,  contemporary  Italian  composer 
of  the  operas  Urgetta  (1898)  and  La  Contessa 
d'Egmont  (1902). 

Lazzari,  Silvio,  composer  and  writer,  born  Botzen, 
Tyrol,  Dec.  31,  1857.  He  studied  under  Franck  and 
Giraud  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  subsequently  be- 
came an  active  propagandist  for  the  works  of  Richard 
Wagner,  through  contributions  to  various  musical  jour- 
nals. In  composition  he  follows  the  principles  of  im- 
pressionism. In  1918  he  went  to  Chicago  to  conduct 
the  world  premiere  of  one  of  his  operas.  In  addition 
to  two  other  operas,  his  works  include  a  symphony,  a 
symphonic  poem,  a  pantomime,  orchestral  suite,  con- 
certo for  piano,  violin  sonatas,  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Lazzari,  Virgilio,  contemporary  Italian  basso,  born 
at  Assisi.  In  1910  he  joined  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  and  has  since  been  heard  in  Italy,  Chile,  Mex- 
ico and  Cuba. 

Lazzarini,  Gustavo,  Italian  dramatic  tenor,  born  at 
Padua  (or  Verona)  about  1765.  He  appeared  in  seri- 
ous and  comic  opera  in  Italy,  France  and  England. 

Leach,  Charles  Hopwoftd,  American  cornetist,  con- 
ductor and  music  teacher,  born  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  Dec. 
10,  1893.  He  took  up  the  cornet  and  became  conductor 
of  various  bands,  as  well  ^ts  playing  his  instrument  in 
orchestras,  and  teaching. 

Leach,  James,  English  composer,  tenor  and  teacher, 
born  at  Wardle,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  in  1762; 
died  near  Manchester,  Feb.  8,  1798.  He  wrote  hymn 
tunes. 

Leadbetter,  Teresa  del  Riego,  see  Del  Riego,  Te- 
resa. 

Leader  (Gen  Konsertmeister,  FT.  chef  d'attaque), 
the  conductor  (or  the  principal  first  violin)  in  an  or- 
chestra; the  principal  first  cornettist  in  a  band;  the 
principal  soprano  in  a  female  quartet  or  mixed  chorus ; 
the  principal  tenor  in  a  male  quartet  or  mixed  chorus ; 
the  player  of  the  principal  instrument  in  an  ensemble 
group. 

Leading,  in  harmony,  the  melodic  progression  of 
any  part;  leading  motive  (Ger.  leit-motiv),  the  princi- 
pal theme.  Leading  Note,  the  7th  note  of  a  scale. 

League  of  Composers,  an  American  society,  organ- 
ized at  New  York  in  1923,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  works  of  living  com- 
posers. A  plan  was  projected  for  sponsoring  an  annual 
series  of  concerts  in  New  York;  composers  of  all  na- 
tionalities were  invited  to  submit  compositions  for  pos- 
sible performance.  The  interest  of  the  leading  conduc- 
tors was  enlisted,  and  accepted  works  have,  been 
performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  The  official 
organ  of  the  League  of  Composers  is  "Modern  Music," 
a  quarterly  magazine. 


Leal,  Joao,  igth  century  Portuguese  composer,  was 
a  skilful  writer  of  a  simple  type  of  love  song  called  in 
Portugal  modinhas. 

Leander-Flodin,  Adee,  Finnish  soprano,  born  in 
1873  1  since  ^o8  vocal  teacher  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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Leap,  to  move  from  one  tone  to  another  which  is 
more  than  one  degree  distant;  same  as  skip. 

Learned,  Charles,  American  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  31,  1869;  pu- 
pil of  S.  B.  Whiteley  ;  became  a  teacher  and  organist  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  His  compositions  include 
church  services. 

Leavitt,  Helen  Sewall,  American  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  harmonist,  born  Chicago,  111.,  July  n, 
1880.  She  studied  with  Arthur  Foote  and  others', 
taught  harmony,  was  associate  music  editor  for  Ginii 
&  Company.  Her  compositions  include  a  Folk-Tune 
Symphony  and  elementary  theoretical  works. 

Leban,  Ermanno,  Italian  opera  and  operetta  com- 
poser, born  Trieste,  June  n,  1874.  His  canzonets  are 
also  very  popular. 

Lebano,  Felix,  Italian  harpist,  born  Palermo,  1867; 
died  Buenos  Aires,  1916;  studied  at  the  Conservatory 
San  Pietro  a  Maiella,  Naples,  with  Scotto,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  a  professor  there  on  Scotto's  death  ;  toured 
extensively  as  a  harp  virtuoso,  and  was  decorated  by 
Queen  Isabel  II,  King  Edward  VII,  King  Humbert  I, 
and  King  Luis  of  Portugal.  He  settled  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1887  as  a  teacher  of  his  instrument,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1890  to  give  a  concert  with  Paderewski. 

Le  Baron,  Louise,  American  mezzo-soprano,  bom 
Winchester,  Mass.;  died  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Feb.  n,  1918. 
She  studied  in  New  York  and  Boston,  then  sang  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  country  in  grand  opera,  light 
opera,  recital,  concert  and  oratorio,  and  was  the  original 
Alan-a-Dale  in  Robin  Hood  with  the  Bostonians  in 
1904. 

Le  Be,  Guillaume,  French  type-founder.  In  1540 
his  type  printed  notes  and  lines  simultaneously,  while 
those  made  in  1555  printed  notes  and  lines  separately, 
a  process  similar  to  that  used  by  Petrucci.  He  was 
also  a  maker  of  tablature  type.  His  punches  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Ballard  firm. 

Lebeau,  Alfred,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1835;  died  there  in  1906. 

Lebeau,  Frangois,  Belgian  amateur  composer,  born 
Liege,  Aug.  4,  1827.  The  book  for  his  opera  Esmeralda 
was  written  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Le  Beau,  Luise  Adolpha,  German  pianist,  com- 
poser, music  critic  and  teacher,  born  Rastatt,  Baden, 
Apr.  25,  1850;  died  Baden-Baden,  July  2,  1927.  She 
studied  with  Kalliwoda,  Frau  Schumann,  Mittermayr, 
Haizinger,  Sachs,  Rheinberger  and  Lachner;  appeared 
successfully  as  a  concert  pianist  in  Munich,  Berlin, 
Leipzig  and  Vienna  ;  and  composed  songs,  piano  works, 
choral  works  and  operatic  compositions. 


LEBEDE— LECERF 


Lebede,  Hans,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  2,  1883. 

Lebede,  Willibald,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
military  band  leader,  born  Apr.  19,  1872. 

Lebedew,  Wassili  P.,  Russian  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Capiatowsky  in  1867;  died  at  Petrograd 
in  1907.  His  works  include  guitar  pieces  and  a  guitar 

method. 
Le  Begue,  Nicolas  Antoine,  see  Begue,  Nicolas 

Antoine  le. 

Le  Bel,  Firmin,  see  Bel,  Firmin  le. 

Leber,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  patron  of  mu- 
sic, born  Germany,  1877;  studied  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  masses,  motets, 
cantatas  and  other  church  music.  He  did  much  to  fur- 
ther the  careers  of  young  musicians  interested  in  church 
music. 

Leber,  Gottfried,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Kastel,  May  3,  1864;  died  Fulda,  May 

3L  1929- 

Lebert,  Sigmund  (real  name  Levy),  German 
teacher  and  editor,  born  Ludwigsburg,  Wurttemberg, 
Dec.  12,  1822;  died  Stuttgart,  Dec.  8,  1884;  pupil  of 
Tomaschek  at  Prague.  With  Faisst,  Stark  and  others 
he  founded  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  proved  a 
very  accomplished  and  successful  teacher.  The  famous 
edition"  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  by  Lebert  and  Stark, 
was  continued  by  Hans  von  Bulow. 

Lebertoul,  Frangois  (le  Bertoul),  early  isth  cen- 
tury French  or  Netherland  composer. 

Lebeuf,  Abbe  Jean,  French  canon,  sub-cantor  and 
writer  on  musical  notation,  born  Auxerre,  Mar.  6,  1687; 
died  there,  Apr.  10,  1700. 

Lebhaft  or  Lebenflig  (Ger.),  lively;  with  anima- 
tion; the  Italian  equivalent  is  Vivace;  lebhafter,  more 
animated  or  lively  (It.  JriA  vivace). 

Leblanc,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born  about 
1750;  died  at  Paris  in  1827.  He  held  important  posts 
in  several  Parisian  theatres,  but  was  finally  reduced  to 
copying  music.  His  compositions  included  many  op- 
eras, melodramas  and  ballets  that  were  successfully 
produced  in  Paris. 

Le  Blanc,  Hubert,  see  Blanc,  Hubert  le. 

Leblond  (Gaspard  Michel),  French  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Caen,  Nov.  24,  1738;  died  Aigle, 
June  17,  1809 ;  wrote  a  book  on  the  controversy  between 
the  rival  followers  of  Gluck  and  Piccinni. 

Le  Boeuf,  Henri,  Belgian  musicologist,  died  Brus- 
sels, Jan.  29,  1935.  He  was  responsible  for  founding 
the  "Palais  des  Beaux-Arts"  in  Brussels. 

Leborne,  Aime  Ambroise  Simon,  Belgian  teacher 
and  theorist,  born  Brussels,  Dec.  29,  1797;  died  Paris, 
Apr.  i,  1866;  pupil  of  Cherubini,  and  winner  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  taught  counterpoint  and 
fugue  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  wrote  theoretical 
works. 


Le  Borne,  Fernand,  see  Borne,  Fernand  le. 

Lebouc,  Charles- Joseph,  French  composer  and  vio- 
loncello virtuoso,  born  Besangon,  Dec.  22,  1822;  died 
Hyeres,  Mar.,  1893. 

Le  Boucher,  Maurice,  see  Boucher,  Maurice  le. 

Lebrun,  Francesca  (nee  Danzi),  German  singer, 
born  at  Mannheim  in  1756;  died  Berlin,  May  14,  1791 ; 
wife  of  Ludwig  August  Lebrun.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Mannheim  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  later 
singing  at  Milan,  London  and  Munich. 

Lebrun,  Jean,  French  horn  player,  born  Lyons,  Apr. 
6,  1759;  died  at  Paris  in  1809.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  sonority  and  purity  of  his  tone  and  for  the  ease 
with  which  he  played  high  notes.  He  is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  horn  mute.  He  was  first  horn  in 
the  Paris  Opera  orchestra  and  later  entered  the  Royal 
Orchestra,  Berlin. 

Lebrun,  Louis  Sebastien,  French  tenor,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Paris  in  1764;  died  there  in  1829. 
He  was  a  coach  at  the  Opera  in  1803,  and  became  leader 
of  the  Court  Choir  in  1810.  His  works  include  fifteen 
operas,  two  masses,  a  Te  Deum,  and  a  book  of  songs. 

Lebrun,  Ludwig  August,  German  oboist,  born  at 
Mannheim  about  1746;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  15,  1790;  one 
of  the  greatest  players  of  the  i8th  century.  He  trav- 
elled all  over  Europe  always  with  outstanding  success. 
His  compositions  include  oboe  concertos,  trios  for  oboe, 
violin  and  bass,  and  a  flute  concerto. 

Lebrun,  Paul  Henri  Joseph,  Belgian  composer, 
conductor  and  theorist,  born  Ghent,  Apr.  21,  1863; 
died  Lowen,  Nov.  4,  1920 ;  pupil  of  Samuel  and  Miry, 
and  winner  of  a  first  prize  for  a  symphony.  His  works 
include  other  orchestral  works  and  an  opera. 

Lebrun,  Raymond,  Belgian  composer,  born  in  1892 ; 
his  compositions  include  a  piano  quintet  and  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin. 

Lebrun,  Sophie  (Mme.  Dulcken),  English  pianist 
and  composer,  born  London,  June  20,  1781;  daughter 
of  Francesca  Lebrun.  She  toured  Germany,  France 
and  Italy  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  composed  sonatas 
and  various  other  works  for  the  piano. 

Lecail,  Clovis,  Belgian  composer,  whose  septet  for 
brass  was  published  in  1921. 

Le  Carpentier,  French  violin  teacher,  died  at  Paris 
in  1827  or  1828;  writer  of  a  method  for  violin. 

Le  Carpentier,  Adolphe-Clair,  French  composer, 
pianist,  teacher  and  writer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1809; 
died  there,  July  14,  1869. 

Lecerf,  Justus  Amandus,  German  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Rosendorf,  June  23,  1789;  died 
Dresden,  Mar.  28,  1868.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera  and  a  symphony. 

;  Lecerf  de  la  Vieville,  Jean  Laurent,  Seigneur  de 
Fresneuse,  French  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1647;  died  there,  Nov.  10,  1710;  author  of  a 
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LECHANTRE— LEDERER-PRINA 


book  on  the  differences  between  French  and  Italian 
music;  a  partisan  of  Lully. 

Lechantre,  Mile.,  late  iSth  century  French  pianist 
and  composer.  Her  compositions  include  two  Con- 
certos for  piano  or  clavecin  with  the  accompaniment  of 
two  hautbois  and  two  violins. 

Lechner,  Leonhard,  Austrian  composer  and  editor, 
born  before  1550  in  Etschtal,  Austrian  Tyrol;  died 
Stuttgart,  Sept.  9,  1606.  In  15/9  he  brought  out,  evi- 
dently with  the  cooperation  of  the  composer,  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  two  books  of  motets  by  Or- 
lando di  Lassus.  Later  he  brought  out  a  book  of  five 
masses  by  the  great  master.  In  these  editions  he  intro- 
duced some  degree  of  order  into  the  chaos  of  the 
frequent  reprinting  of  di  Lassus'  earlier  works.  His 
own  compositions  include  motets  and  madrigals. 

Lechthaler,  Josef,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  Rattenberg,  Tyrol,  Dec.  31,  1891 ;  pupil  of  P. 
Magnus  Ortwein,  G.  Adler,  Springer,  and  Goller;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  choral,  organ,  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Le  Cid,  see  Cid,  Le. 

L'ficlair,  see  Eclair,  U. 

Leclair,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born  Lyons, 
Nov.  19,  1709;  brother  of  Jean  Marie  and  Antoine 
Leclair ;  wrote  duos  for  two  violins. 

Leclair,  Antoine  Remi  ("the  Cadet")*  French  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Lyons,  Sept.  23,  1703;  died 
there,  Nov.  30,  1777.  He  was  a  brother  of  Jean  Marie 
Leclair.  His  works  were  chiefly  violin  sonatas. 

Leclair,  Jean  Benoit,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lyons,  Sept.  25,  1714;  brother  of  Jean 
Marie  Leclair,  said  to  be  identical  with  J.  B.  Leclair, 
director  at  theatres  in  Liege  and  Brussels,  and  writer 
of  a  ballet  performed  at  Brussels,  Apr.  2,  1749. 

Leclair,  Jean  Marie,  French  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lyons,  May  10,  1697;  died  Paris,  Oct. 
22,  1764;  pupil  of  Somis  and  Cheron.  In  1722  he  went 
to  Turin  as  ballet  master,  where  Somis  was  so  pleased 
with  some  of  his  ballet  music  that  he  induced  Leclair 
to  study  with  him.  He  was  ripieno  violinist  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  then  joined  the  Royal  orchestra,  later 
devoting  himself  to  private  teaching  and  composing. 
Leclair  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  great 
classical  composers  for  the  violin.  His  compositions,  in 
addition  to  his  violin  works,  include  chamber  music  and 
some  stage  pieces. 

Leclerc,  J.  N.,  late  i8th  century  French  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Paris  about  1775.  His  instruments 
have  a  large  scroll,  are  built  of  good  woods,  and  cov- 
ered with  yellow  or  pink  varnish. 

Leclerq,  Louis,  see  Celler,  Ludovic. 

Lecocq,  Alexandre  Charles,  French  operetta  conv 
poser,  born  Paris,  June  3,  1832;  died  there,  Oct.  24, 
1918;  pupil  of  Bazin,  Halevy  and  Benoist.  He  won 
prizes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  his  first  stage 
work  was  awarded  the  Offenbach  prize  for  the  best 
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operetta.  Another  operetta  had  a  run  of  one  hundred 
nights  in  Paris,  and  La  fille  de  Mme.  Angot,  brought 
out  first  in  Brussels,  was  also  a  sensation.  It  was 
closely  followed  by  its  rival  in  popularity,  Girofle- 
Girofla.  His  compositions  include  in  all  over  forty 
light  stage  works  which  are  on  the  whole  superior  to 
similar  works  by  Offenbach  and  Herve. 

Le  Cocq,  Jean,  see  Callus,  Johannes. 

Legon  (Fr.),  study,  lesson. 

Le  Couppey,  Felix,  French  piano  teacher,  born 
Paris,  Apr.  14,  1811;  died  there,  July  4,  1887.  He 
studied  with  Dourlen  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
he  later  succeeded  Dourlen  as  a  teacher  of  harmony 
and  accompaniment.  He  then  taught  piano  there  from 
1854  to  1886.  He  wrote  many  studies  for  his  instru- 
ment including  Corns  de  instrument,  &cole  du  meca- 
nisme  du  piano  and  L'Art  du  piano. 

Lecuona,  Ernesto,  contemporary  Cuban  pianist  and 
composer.  His  compositions  include  folk  songs,  and 
dances  for  the  piano,  of  which  his  Melaguena  has  been 
taken  up  by  several  noted  concert  pianists. 

Le  Cyr,  James  Ferdinand,  contemporary  American 
violin  maker,  born  California.  He  studied  with  Joseph 
Le  Cyr,  and  then  set  up  his  business  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  enjoys  a  high  reputation  both  as  a  repairer 
and  instrument  maker. 

Ledebur,  Karl,  Baron  von,  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Schildesche,  near  Bielefeld,  Apr.  20,  1806; 
died  Stolp,  Oct.  25,  1872;  Prussian  cavalry  officer;  he 
wrote  a  musical  dictionary  and  a  history  of  Berlin  court 
music. 

Ledent,  Felix  fitienne,  Belgian  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Liege,  Nov.  20,  1816;  died  there,  Aug. 
23,  1886. 

Lederer,  Decso  (Desire),  violinist  and  composer  of 
violin  music  during  the  end  of  the  igth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2Oth  century. 

Lederer,  Felix,  Czech  opera  conductor  and  music- 
director,  born  Prague,  1880;  appointed  in  1932  general 
music  director  at  Saarbriicken. 

Lederer,  Joseph,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  at  Ziemetshausen,  Wurttemberg, 
in  1733;  died  at  Ulm  in  1796;  Augustinian  friar  and  a 
theological  professor  in  Ulm.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Lederer,  Joseph,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Dresden,  Dec.  16,  1877;  pupil  of  Rappoldi  and 
Draeseke;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  in- 
strumental, operatic,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Lederer,  Viktor,  Czech  violinist  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Prague,  Oct.  7,  1881 ;  studied  with 
Sevcik;  contributed  critical  articles  to  various  Euro- 
pean periodicals ;  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  development 
of  part  music. 

Lederer-Prina,  Felix,  German  bass  and  piano  com- 
poser, born  Danzig,  Jan.  9,  1880. 


LEDERMANN— LEEDS 


Ledermann,  Wilhelm,  German  choirmaster,  teacher 
and  song  composer,  born  Gotha,  Jan.  n,  1854;  died 
Cologne,  Mar.  10,  1889. 

Ledesma,  Mariano  Rodriguez  de,  see  Rodriguez  de 
Ledesma,  Mariano. 

Ledesma,  Nicolas,  Spanish  organist  and  composer, 
born  Grisel,  Aragon,  July  19,  1791 ;  died  Bilbao,  Jan. 
4,  1884.  He  held  important  church  positions  in  Spain 
and  composed  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Ledesma,  P.  Damaso,  Spanish  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Feb.  3,  1868;  his  com- 
positions include  sacred  and  secular  choral  works. 

Ledger  line,  see  Leger  line. 

Leduc,  Alphonse,  French  pianist  and  bassoon- 
player,  born  Nantes,  Mar.  9,  1804;  died  Paris,  June 
17,' 1868;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  then  of  Rhein.  He 
founded  a  music  publishing  business  in  1841  which 
after  his  death  was  carried  on  by  his  son.  On  the 
latter 's  death,  the  widow  conducted  it  until  1904,  when 
fimile,  a  grandson  of  the  founder,  and  P.  Bertrand 
became  the  heads.  Alphonse  Leduc  wrote  an  enormous 
quantity  of  music ;  over  twelve  hundred  pieces  for  vari- 
ous instruments. 

Leduc,  Pierre,  French  violinist  and  music  publisher, 
born  at  Paris  about  1755;  died  in  Holland  in  1816; 
brother  of  Simon  Leduc.  He  made  a  remarkable  debut 
as  violinist  at  the  Concerts  Spirituel  in  1770;  joined 
his  brother  Simon  in  the  publishing  business  and  after 
the  latter's  death  continued  many  of  the  firm's  estab- 
lished policies  and  projects.  The  business  continued 
from  that  time  under  family  direction. 

Leduc,  Simon,  French  violinist  and  composer  and 
publisher,  born  Paris  about  1748;  died  there,  1777; 
brother  of  Pierre  Leduc ;  pupil  of  Gavinies.  He  played 
violin  concertos  at  the  Concerts  Spirituel  up  to  1763. 
His  compositions  include  violin  sonatas,  duos  of  two 
violins,  trios  and  violin  concertos.  JHis  work  as  a  pub- 
lisher was  also  important ;  in  addition  to  his  own  com- 
positions, he  brought  out  the  works  of  the  German  and 
Italian  masters,  J.  C.  Bach,  Haydn,  Nardini  and  others. 

Ledwidge,  William,  see  Ludtvig,  William. 

Ledwinka,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  May  27,  1883;  pupil  of  Schalk, 
Hummer,  and  Valker;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano,  choral,  orchestral,  and  operatic  works. 

Lee,  Ernest  Markham,  English  pianist,  organist, 
composer  and  writer,  born  Cambridge,  June  8,  1874; 
pupil  of  Charles  Wood.  While  attending  Emanuel 
College  he  acted  as  organist  at  various  college  functions, 
later  becoming  organist  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Wood- 
ford  Green,  where  he  established  a  regular  series  of 
chamber  music  concerts.  His  literary  works  are: 
Tschaikowsky,  Edvard  Grieg,  The  Story  of  Opera, 
Brahms,  the  Man  and  His  Music,  Musical  Theory  and 
Knowledge,  and  On  Listening  to  Music.  His  composi- 
tions include  piano  music,  church  music,  songs  and  can- 
tatas. 


Lee,  George  Alexander,  English  tenor,  impresario* 
music  dealer  and  composer,  born  at  London  in  1802; 
died  there,  Oct.  8,  1851.  He  was  connected  at  various 
times  with  operatic  projects  in  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden  and  other  London  theatres.  He  composed  mu- 
sic to  many  plays  and  several  popular  songs. 

Lee,  Louis,  German  violoncellist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  19,  1819 ;  died  Liibeck,  Aug.  26,  1896 ; 
brother  of  Moritz  Lee ;  pupil  of  J.  N.  Prell.  He  was 
first  'cellist  with  the  Hamburg  Philharmonic  Society 
and  teacher  in  the  conservatory.  His  works  include 
symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  for 
two  and  four  hands  and  compositions  for  'cello. 

Lee,  Moritz,  German  piano  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Feb.,  1821 ;  died  London,  June  23, 
J895;  brother  of  Louis  Lee.  He  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  developed  a  success- 
ful teaching  clientele.  He  also  composed  some  piano 
music  of  the  salon  type. 

Lee,  Percy,  English  violist  and  viola  and  viol  maker, 
born  at  London  in  1871.  He  works  at  London,  and 
has  made  viols  and  violas  comparable  to  the  best  being 
made  in  England  at  the  present  time. 

Lee,  Samuel,  Irish  violinist  and  musicographer,  died 
Feb.  21,  1776.  He  was  employed  as  a  copyist  by  Han- 
del, who  often  visited  his  house  during  the  year  1742. 
In  1750  he  opened  a  music  shop  where  he  printed  and 
sold  popular  pieces  of  the  time. 

Lee,  Sebastian,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Dec.  24,  1805  ;  died  there,  Jan.  4,  1887 ; 
pupil  of  J.  N.  Prell;  first  'cello  at  the  Paris  Opera. 
His  compositions  include  works  for  'cello  with  orches- 
tra and  with  string  quartet,  and  'cello  duos.  He  also 
wrote  an  excellent  violoncello  method. 

Lee- Williams,  Charles,  English  composer,  organist, 
chorister,  conductor  and  editor,  born  Winchester,  May 

i,  1853- 

Leeder,  Fritz,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Rodaun,  near  Vienna,  Sept.  23,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Robert 
Fuchs,  Wilhelm  Schenner,  and  P.  de  Conne ;  his  com- 
positions include  songs  and  piano  works. 

Leeds,  an  English  city  whose  musical  importance 
may  be  attributed  to  its  festivals  and  concerts.  The 
Musical  Festivals  were  inaugurated  in  1858  as  part  of 
the  festivities  at  the  opening  of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall 
by  Queen  Victoria;  the  first  conductor  was  Sterndale 
Bennett,  who  directed  his  own  composition  May  Queen 
as  the  novelty  of  the  program.  In  1874,  when  they  were 
established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  from  then  on 
were  held  triennially,  the  conductors  included  Costa, 
Sullivan  and  Stanford.  The  festivals  have  been  one  of 
the  leading  English  musical  events ;  among  their  major 
productions  were  Macf  arren's  Joseph  and  King  David; 
Sullivan's  Martyr  of  Antioch  and  Golden  Legend;  J. 
G.  Barnett's  Building  of  the  Ship;  Mackenzie's  Story 
of  Sayid;  Stanford's  Revenge,  Voyage  of  Maeldune, 
Te  Deuin,  Songs  of  the  Sea  and  Stabat  Mater; 
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Dvorak's  St.  Ludmilla;  Parry's  St.  Cecilitfs  Day  and 
Invocation  to  Music;  Corder's  Sword  of  Argantyr; 
Elgar's  Caractacus;  Cowen's  Ode  to  the  Passions;  O. 
Goldschmidt's  Music;  Coleridge-Taylor's  Blind  Girl; 
GlazunofFs  Memorial  Cantata;  C.  Wood's  Two  Veter- 
ans and  Ballad  of  Dundee;  Wai  ford  Davies'  Every- 
man; Bantock's  Sea-Wanderers;  Vaughn  Williams' 
Sea  Symphony;  and  Harty's  Mystic  Trumpeter.  In 
1913,  following  the  resignation  of  Stanford,  Nikisch, 
Elgar  and  H.  P.  Allen  jointly  conducted  a  program 
which  included  Elgar's  Falstaff,  and  Butterworth's 
Shropshire  Lad.  The  programs  were  then  suspended 
due  to  the  World  War,  and  the  next  festival  was  not 
held  until  1922  with  Albert  Coates  and  H.  P.  Allen  as 
conductors;  they  were  also  the  conductors  in  1925. 
The  Leeds  Philharmonic  Society  is  the  oldest  concert 
orchestra  in  the  city;  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  con- 
ducted it  for  eleven  years.  The  Leeds  Choral  Union 
was  started  in  1896  with  Alfred  Benton  as  the  first 
conductor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Coward  in 
1905.  The  society  has  introduced  many  important 
choral  works  to  the  city,  including  compositions  by 
Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Goring  Thomas,  Mancielli, 
Brahms,  Dvorak,  Parry  and  Bantock;  it  has  also 
specialized  in  the  performance  of  Elgar's  choral  com- 
positions. Another  choral  organization  is  the  Leeds 
New  Choral  Society.  The  Saturday  Evening  Concerts, 
initiated  by  Dr.  Fricker  in  1903,  have  done  much  to 
bring  orchestral  music  before  the  people. 

Leeds  String  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  1910  by  Alexander  Cohen.  The  origi- 
nal members  were  Alexander  Cohen,  first  violin;  J. 
Thorpe,  second  violin;  Lily  Simms,  viola;  and  George 
Schott,  violoncello.  They  introduced  many  contem- 
porary works  to  English  audiences. 

Leeds  Trio,  contemporary  English  piano  trio, 
founded  in  1910.  The  original  personnel  included  Her- 
bert Johnson,  piano;  Alexander  Cohen,  violin;  and  G. 
Schott,  violoncello.  They  were  closely  connected  with 
the  Leeds  String  Quartet. 

Leefson,  Mauritz,  Dutch  concert  pianist,  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  Jan.  26,  1861. 
He  studied  at  the  Amsterdam  and  Cologne  Conserva- 
tories, made  his  piano  debut  at  the  age  of  nine,  made 
concert  tours  in  Europe  and  America,  was  a  choral 
director,  taught  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  Piano  Method. 

Leenders,  Maurice  Gerard  Hubert,  Dutch  violinist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Venloo,  Mar.  9,  1833 ;  pupil 
of  his  father  and  of  Meerts  and  Leonard;  toured  suc- 
cessfully in  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Germany 
before  becoming  director  of  the  Tournai  Conservatqry 
in  Belgium.  His  compositions  include  a  violin  con- 
certo, violin  fantasias  and  songs. 

Leenen,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Krefeld, 
May  9,  1905.  His  compositions  include  operettas  and 
film  music. 


Leeson,  Cecil,  American  saxophone  virtuoso,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Cando,  N.  D.,  Dec.  16,  1902.  He 
studied  at  Dana's  Musical  Institute,  Warren,  O.,  and 
made  his  debut  as  a  concert  saxophone  player  in  1931 
After  touring  extensively  throughout  the  United  States, 
his  New  York  debut  took  place  at  Town  Hall  in  1937 
with  marked  success.  He  is  also  well  known  as  a 
teacher,  having  had  his  own  studio  in.  Cleveland,  0., 
being  head  of  the  saxophone  department  of  the  Holly- 
wood Conservatory,  and  instructor  at  the  National  Mu- 
sic Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich.  His  compositions  include 
saxophone  transcriptions  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Flight 
of  the  Bumble  Bee,  GlazounofFs  Serenade  Espagnol, 
etc.,  and  he  has  contributed  articles  on  his  instrument 
to  various  American  musical  periodicals.  One  of  the 
outstanding  numbers  in  his  recital  repertoire  is 
Debussy's  Rhapsody  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra; 
others  include  GlazounofFs  Saxophone  Concerto,  Paul 
Crest on's  Suite  for  Alto  Saxophone  and  Piano  and 
Mana-Zucca's  Walla-Kye,  the  last  two  written  especially 
for  him. 

Leeuwen,  Ary  van,  Dutch  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Arnheim,  May  25,  1873. 

Leeves,  William,  English  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kensington,  June  n,  1748;  died  Wrighton, 
May  28,  1828.  First  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  he  later  took  holy  orders  and  was  ap- 
pointed rector  at  Wrighton.  His  compositions  include 
much  church  music,  but  he  will  be  best  remembered 
as  the  composer  of  the  air  to  Auld  Robin  Gray. 

Le  Febure,  Jean,  see  Febure,  Jean  le. 

Lefebure,  Louis  Frangois  Henri,  French  amateur 
theorist  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1754;  died 
there,  Nov.,  1840.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  explaining 
the  ideas  of  Gossec  on  solfeggio,  and  a  Book  of  Errors 
listing  many  musical  mistakes  made  by  the  great  mas- 
ters. 

Lefebure- Wely,  Louis  James  Alfred,  French  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  13,  1817;  died 
there,  Jan.  I,  1869 ;  pupil  of  Benoist,  Laurent  and  Zim- 
mermann  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won 
prizes  both  for  organ  and  for  piano.  His  teachers  in 
composition  were  Berton  and  Halevy  and  he  had  private 
lessons  from  Adam  and  Sejan.  He  succeeded  the  lat- 
ter as  organist  at  St.  Sulpice.  He  was  a  great  im- 
proviser,  and  from  the  piquancy  of  his  harmonies,  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  charm  which  per- 
vaded all  he  did,  he  might  be  called  the  Auber  of  the 
organ.  His  works  include  an  opera,  masses,  cantatas, 
symphonies,  chamber  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Lefebvre,  Charles  fidouard,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  June  19,  1843 1  died  Aix  les  Bains,  Sept.  8,  1917; 
pupil  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  While  in  Rome 
he  composed  a  Psalm  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  the 
first  two  parts  of  a  biblical  drama  and  several  sym- 
phonic pieces.  He  made  tours  of  Greece  and  the 
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Orient,  after  which  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  be-    I 
came  professor  in  the  conservatory.     His  works  in- 
clude three  operas,  La  Tresor,  Zaire  and  Djelma,  the 
fantastic  legend,  Melka,  a  lyric  poem,  St.  Cecilia,  choral 
works  and  chamber  music. 

Lefebvre,  Frangois  Charlemagne,  French  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Apr.  10,  1775 ;  died  there,  May  23, 
1839.  He  composed  ballets,  cantatas  and  military  mu- 
sic. 

Lefebvre,  Jacques  (le  Febvre,  Jacobus  Faber), 
French  theorist,  born  in  Etaple§,  near  Amiens,  about 
1435  or  1455;  died  in  Nerac,  1536  or  1547;  wrote 
tracts  on  the  elements  of  music. 

Lefebvre,  Jacques,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Prenzlow,  Brandenburg,  in  1723 ;  died  at  Ber- 
lin in  1777;  pupil  of  P.  E.  Bach;  played  in  the  or- 
chestra of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  His  works  for 
his  instrument  include  odes,  psalms  and  songs. 

Lefebvre,  Victor  Louis  Aime  Joseph,  French  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  Lille,  Jan.  6,  1811;  died  at 
Douai  about  1840.  His  compositions  include  chamber 
music  and  works  for  piano. 

Lefeld,  Jerzy  Albert,  Polish  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Warsaw,  Jan.  17,  1898;  his  works  in- 
clude two  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Le  Ferte,  Charles,  see  Ferte,  Charles  le. 

Lefeuillet,  Raoul  Auger,  see  Feuillet,  Raoul  Auger. 

Le  Fevre,  Jacob,  see  Fevre,  Jacob  le. 

Lefevre,  Jean  Xavier,  Swiss  clarinetist,  born  Lau- 
sanne, Mar.  6,  1763;  died  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1829;  pupil 
of  Michael  Yost  in  Paris;  member  of  the  Paris  Opera 
orchestra,  professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  works 
include  the  clarinet  method  adopted  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, six  clarinet  concertos,  music  for  clarinet  in  com- 
bination with  other  instruments,  also  trios,  duos,  and 
sonatas.  He  added  a  sixth  key  to  the  clarinet. 

Lefevre,  Jeanne,  contemporary  French  composer. 
She  studied  under  d'Indy,  and  her  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  is  strongly  influenced  by  Cesar  Franck. 

Lefevre,  Louise  Rosali,  see  Dugazon,  Louise  Rosa- 
lie. 

Lefevre,  Maurice,  igth  century  Belgian  composer, 
whose  comic  operas  were  produced  in  Brussels,  1887-8. 

Lefevre,  T.  N.  G.,  i8th  century  French  violin  and 
bow  maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  about  1780.  His 
bows  are  considered  more  fine  than  his  instruments. 

Lefevre,  Theodore,  French  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Paris  about  1759;  died  after  1820; 
brother  of  Mme.  Dugazon;  played  in  several  Paris 
theatres  and  was  conductor  at  the  Opera-Comique  for 
many  years.  His  works  include  operas  and  symphonies. 

Leffevre,  Victor  Gustave,  French  composer,  born 
Provins,  Seine-et-Marne,  June  2,  1831 ;  pupil  of  Male- 
den;  became  a  director  of  Niedermeyer's  school  for 
sacred  music.  His  works  include  masses  and  chamber 
music.  He  also  wrote  thoeretical  studies. 


Leffler,  Adam,  English  bass,  born  at  London  in  1808, 
died  there,  Mar.  28,  1857;  son  of  James  Henry  Leffler, 
chorister  at  Westminster  Abbey.  On  maturity  he  de- 
veloped a  voice  of  exceptional  quality  and  wide  range, 
and  was  well  received  both  in  opera  and  concert. 

Leffler,  James  Henry,  bassoonist  and  organist,  died 
in  1819;  held  several  positions  as  organist  in  London. 

LefHef-Burckhard,  Martha,  German  dramatic  color- 
atura soprano,  born  at  Berlin  about  1870 ;  pupil  of  Anna 
von  Meichsner.  She  sang  at  Strassburg,  Breslau,  Co- 
logne, Bremen  and  Weimar,  later  becoming  a  star  in 
Wagnerian  roles.  In  1908  she  appeared  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York. 

Le  Fils,  see  Abbe,  Joseph  Barnahe  Saint  Sevin. 

Le  Flem,  Paul,  see  Flem,  Paul  le. 

Le  Fleming,  Christopher,  contemporary  English 
composer  whose  songs  have  attracted  favorable  atten- 
tion. 

Lefmann,  Paul,  German  pianist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Bremen,  Mar.  8,  1893 1  died  there, 
July  2,  1929. 

Lefort,  Narcisse  Augustin,  French  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  June  18,  1852.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  later  became  a  professor 
of  violin,  achieving  a  high  reputation. 

Le  Foundy,  see  Nyon,  Claude  Guillaume. 

Le  Franc,  Guillaume,  see  Franc,  Guillaume  le. 

Lefroid,  see  Mereaux. 

Leg.,  abbreviation  for  Legato. 

Legat  de  Furcy,  Antoine,  French  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Maubeuge  in  1740;  died  about 
1798.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rameau  and  was  appointed 
to  an  important  church  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
widely  known  for  his  teaching  ability.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Legato  (Fr.  lie,  Ger.  gebwnden,  It.  legato,  legando  or 
ligato),  the  rendition  of  a  passage  as  nearly  as  is  pos- 
sible without  any  perceptible 'break  between  the  tones. 
It  is  derived  from  legare,  meaning  "to  bind  or  tie." 
This  style  is  the  one  most  frequently  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  music;  it  is  always  employed  unless  an- 
other style  is  indicated.  The  superlative  degree  is 
legatissimo. 

Legatobogen  (Ger),  a  tie  or  a  slur. 

Legatura  (It),  a  tie;  a  slur. 

Lege,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  at  Belzig, 
Brandenburg,  in  1841 ;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  24,  1893. 

Legend,  the  title  given  a  musical  composition,  either 
vocal  or  instrumental,  which  suggests  or  is  based  on  a 
poem,  ballad  or  romantic  story. 

Legend,  The,  lyric  tragedy  in  one  act,  libretto  by 
Jacques  Byrne,  music  by  Joseph  Breil,  first  produced, 
Mar.  12,  1919,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 
The  story  is :  Carmelita,  daughter  of  an  impoverished 
nobleman,  is  living  with  her:  father,  Count  Stackareff, 
at  a  hunting  lodge  in  Muscovadia,  a  mythical,  country. 
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•  He  leads  a  double  existence,  being  a  fine  gentleman  by 
day,  and  by  night  a  bloodthirsty  bandit,  Black  Lo- 
renzo. His  daughter  knows  his  secret,  and  she  is 
in  constant  fear  of  his  being  apprehended.  Stackareff 
has  captured  a  wealthy  merchant  whom  he  is  holding 
for  ransom,  intending  to  kill  the  prisoner  if  the  money 
does  not  soon  arrive.  Carmelita  is  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  her  father,  and  for  the  regard  of  her  lover, 
Captain  Stephen  Pauloff,  who  will  undoubtedly  sever 
his  relations  with  her  when  he  learns  the  truth.  Pauloff 
is  expected  on  the  same  night  when  the  Evil  One  is 
supposed  to  walk  abroad  knocking  at  doors ;  anyone  who 
opens  to  him  is  supposed  to  die  within  a  year.  A 
knock  is  heard ;  Carmelita  opens  the  door,  thinking  it  is 
Stephen  but  no  one  is  there.  Later  Pauloff  arrives,  and 
the  lovers  prepare  to  elope;  Stackareff  appears  and  tells 
Pauloff  that  he  is  Black  Lorenzo,  after  which  he  es- 
capes into  the  night.  When  Pauloff  starts  to  pur- 
sue him,  Carmelita  stabs  him;  Stackareff,  mortally 
wounded,  is  brought  in  by  two  soldiers,  who,  seeing 
that  Carmelita  has  killed  Pauloff,  their  captain,  imme- 
diately kill  her. 

Legend  of  Czar  Saltan,  The,  grand  opera,  libretto 
after  Poushkin,  music  by  Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
first  produced  at  Moscow  in  1906.  The  story  is :  Czar 
Saltan  overhears  three  sisters  discussing  him  as  a  hus- 
band ;  before  going  to  war  he  marriesL  Militrissa,  the 
youngest  of  the  sisters.  While  he  is  away,  his  wife 
gives  birth  to  a  boy ;  the  two  sisters,  who  are  jealous 
and  very  wicked,  send  a  letter  to. Czar  Saltan,  in  which 
they  say  that  Militrissa  gave  birth,  not  to  a  boy  but  a 
monster.  Czar  Saltan,  believing  the  letter,  orders  the 
mother  and  monster  put  in  a  cask  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  cask  floats  to  a  deserted  island,  where  the 
mother  and  son  live  for  many  years,  while  the  boy 
grows  up  to  be  a  great  magician;  he  calls  forth  a  city 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  its  people  acclaim  him 
the  Czar,  and  he  marries  a  swan  princess.  When  Czar 
Saltan  finds  that  new  Czar  and  his  mother  are  in  real- 
ity his  long  lost  wife  and  son,  they  are  reunited. 

Le  Gendre,  Jean,  see  Gendre,  Jean  le. 

Leger,  Hans,  German  choral  composer,  director  and 
teacher,  born  Mannheim,  Feb.  21,  1899. 

Leger  Lines,  short  lines  used  for  writing  notes 
which  lie  above  or  below  the  staff. 

Legere  (Fr.),  light,  nimble;  legerment  (It.)  lightly. 

Legge,  Robin  Humphrey,  English  musical  editor 
and  critic,  born  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire,  June  28, 
1862;  died  London,  Apr.  6,  1933;  studied  music  at 
Leipzig,  Frankfort-on-Main;  and  elsewhere.  In  1908 
he  became  responsible  for  the  musical  policy  of  the 
London  "Daily  Telegraph."  Through  the  music  page 
of  that  paper  he  greatly  stimulated  the  musical  interest 
of  the  London  public. 

Leggiero/or  leggieramente  (It.),  lightly,  nimbly; 
con  kggiereszd,  with  lightness  or  swiftness. 


Leginska,  Ethel  (real  name  Ligghs),  English  pi- 
anist  and  composer,  born  Hull,  Apr.  13,  1890;  appeared 
in  piano  recitals  at  the  age  of  seven,  already  able  to 
improvise  on  themes.  She  then  studied  at  Hoch's  Con- 
servatory, Frankfort,  with  Sekles  and  Ivan  Knorr,  fol- 
lowed by  three  years  in  Vienna  with  Leschetizkv 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  she  made  extended  concert 
tours  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  her  New  York 
debut  taking  place  in  1913.  She  also  studied  with 
Rubin  Goldmark  and  Ernest  Bloch  in  New  York.  Her 
playing  is  full  of  vigor,  brilliancy  and  tonal  color 
Her  compositions  include  orchestral,  chamber  and  vio- 
lin  music. 

Legnani,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  guitar  maker  and 
virtuoso,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1790;  died  Ravenna,  Aug. 
5,  1877;  his  compositions  were  for  the  guitar. 

Legno  (It.),  wood;  col  legno,  in  violin  playing  a  di- 
rection to  place  the  stick,  instead  of  the  hair  of  the 
bow,  on  the  string. 

Legong,  the  most  famous  Balinese  dance,  see  Ball- 
nese  Music. 

Legouix,  Isadore-fidouard,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Apr.  i,  1834;  died  Boulogne,  Sept.,  1916. 

Legouve,  Ernest  W.,  French  opera  librettist,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  15,  1807;  died  there,  Feb.  14,  1899. 

Legrand,  Maurice  Etienne,  see  Franc-Nohaine, 
Maurice  Etienne. 

Legrant,  Guillaume,  early  isth  century  composer. 

Legrant,  Johannes,  early  isth  century  composer. 

Legrenzi,  Giovanni,  Italian  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Clusone,  near  Bergamo,  about  1625; 
died  Venice,  May  26,  1690;  pupil  of  Pallavicio.  He 
held  a  position  as  organist  in  Bergamo  and  was  music 
director  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Here  his  first  opera, 
Achille  in  Sciro,  was  produced  under  the  ducal  patron- 
age. Later  he  went  to  Venice  and  in  1672  became 
director  of  the  Conservatorio  dei  Mendicanti.  In  1685 
he  succeeded  Natale  Monferrato  as  director  of  music 
at  St.  Mark's  Church.  His  operatic  works  showed  a 
notable  advance  over  those  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
orchestral  support  of  the  vocal  part.  He  treated  the 
recitatives  and  the  melodic  line  with  greater  freedom. 
He  also  became  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  numbering 
among  his  pupils  Gasparini,  Lotti  and  Caldara.  His 
compositions  include  nearly  twenty  operas,  choral  works 
for  the  church  and  chamber  music. 

Legros,  Joseph,  French  composer,  operatic  tenor 
and  director,  born  Monampteuil,  Laon,  Sept.  7,  1730; 
died  Rochelle,  Dec.  20,  1793. 

Le  Guillard,  Albert,  see  Guillard,  Albert  le. 

Le  Heurteur,  Guillaume,  see  Heurteur,  Guillaume 
le. 

Lehar,  Franz,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Komorn, 
Apr.  30,  1870.  He  studied  with  his  father,  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  with  Bennewitz  and  J.  Forster, 
privately  with  Zdenko,  finally  Fibich,  becoming  assist- 
ant conductor  of  his  father's  band  in  Vienna.  After 
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conducting  other  Viennese  bands  for  several  years,  he 
became  conductor  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien  in  1902, 
but  resigned  when  his  first  operetta,  Wiener  Frauen, 
proved  a  great  success  at  that  theatre  that  same  year. 
He  has  since  lived  in  Vienna,  where  he  devotes  him- 
self exclusively  to  composition.  Lehar  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  living  light  opera  composers ;  his  suc- 
cess is  founded  on  his  skill  both  as  a  melodist  and 
orchestrator.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  special 
dancing  parts  after  each  song  or  duet.  His  most  fa- 
mous work  is  The  Merry  Widow,  probably  the  most 
popular  light  opera  of  modern  times ;  it  has  been  per- 
formed several  thousand  times  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  Count  of  Luxemburg  was  also  a  great 
success ;  also  Frederike,  based  on  a  romance  concerning 
Goethe,  and  produced  in  New  York  during  the  1936- 
1937  season.  His  works  include  more  than  twenty- 
five  operettas,  three  grand  operas,  a  violin  concerto, 
and  many  miscellaneous  pieces. 

Lehman,  Evangeline,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.  She  studied 
at  the  Oberlin  and  Fontainebleau  Conservatories ; 
her  compositions  include  the  oratorio  St.  Therkse  and 
the  Child  Jesus,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Lehmann,  Bruno,  German  choral  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Rawitsch,  Jan.  14,  1877. 

Lehmann,  Friedrich  Johann,  American  theorist 
and  teacher,  born  Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  17,  1866;  studied 
at  Oberlin  Conservatory  and  later  with  von  Bose  and 
Schreck  in  Leipzig.  He  became  professor  of  theory  at 
Oberlin  and  wrote  several  books  on  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint. 

Lehmann,  George,  American  violinist,  teacher, 
writer  and  critic,  born  New  York,  July  31,  1865;  died 
19 — ( ?) ;  pupil  of  Schradieck,  Hermann,  Sammers, 
Jadassohn.and  Joachim.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leh- 
mann String  Quartet,  concertmaster  of  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  later  teacher  and  editorial 
writer  in  New  York.  He  published  a  valuable  book 
on  violin  playing. 

Lehmann,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  teacher  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  Ponsdorf ,  Jan.  26,  1821 ;  died 
Elsterwerda,  May  14,  1879.  His  works  include  a 
piano  method,  an  oratorio  and  school  text  books. 

Lehmann,  Johann  Traugott,  German  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  Wenbrtick,  about  1782.  His  works 
include  songs  with  guitar  and  a  guitar  method. 

Lehmann,  Lilli,  German  operatic  soprano,  born 
Wurzburg,  Nov.  24,  1848;  died  May  17,  1927.  Her 
mother,  a  harpist  and  singer,  was  her  first  teacher ;  she 
also  studied  the  piano  with  Colestin  Muller.  She  made 
her  debut  at  Prague  in  1865  in  a  minor  role  in  Mozart's 
Magic  Flute;  in  1870  she  joined  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Berlin,  where  her  reputation  was  made  as  a  coloratura 
singer.  She  sang  in  the  premieres  of  the  Ring  music 
dramas  at  Bayreuth  in  1876 ;  then  returned  to  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Berlin,  and  was  made  Imperial  chamber 


singer.  She  also  appeared  as  a  guest  star  at  opera 
houses  in  Germany,  Stockholm  and  London,  where 
she  made  her  debut  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1876 ; 
in  1.884  she  sang  the  role  of  Isolde  with  great  success 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  She  made  her  Ameri- 
can debut  in  1885  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  in  Carmen,  followed  by  an  extraordinarily 
successful  appearance  as  Briinnhilde  in  Die  Walkilre. 
She  immediately  became  the  idol  of  New  York  opera 
audiences,  and  sang  all  the  important  Wagnerian  so- 
prano roles  except  those  in  Die  Meistersinger  and 
Das  Rheingold.  Her  repertoire  included  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  roles  in  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  operas.  After  thirty-five  years  of  appearances 
as  an  opera  singer  and  recitalist,  she  became  a  famous 
vocal  teacher;  Geraldine  Farrar  and  Olive  Fremstad 
were  among  a  long  list  of  distinguished  pupils;  she 
also  wrote  a  masterly  work,  How  to  Sing,  translated  by 
Richard  Aldrich. 

Lehmann,  Liza  or  Elizabetta  Nina  Mary  Fred- 
ericka,  English  soprano  and  composer,  born  London, 
July  n,  1862;  died  Pinner,  Sept.  19,  1918;  pupil  of 
Randegger,  Freudenberg  and  MacCunn.  Her  debut 
took  place  in  London  on  Nov.  23,  1885 ;  she  remained 
nine  years  on  the  concert  stage  during  which  time  she 
appeared  at  many  important  concerts  in  England,  and 
was  commended  and  encouraged  by  Clara  Schumann 
and  Joseph  Joachim.  On  her  retirement  from  the 
concert  stage,  she  devoted  herself  to  composition  with 
conspicuous  success.  In  1896  her  setting  for  four  solo 
voices,  of  verses  from  Omar  Khayyam's  Rubdiydt, 
entitled  In  a  Persian  Garden,  was  sung  at  a  private 
concert  with  Albani  and  David  Bispham  taking  part 
in  the  quartet.  It  was  later  publicly  performed  in 
England  and  America,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  song-cycles.  This  work  was  followed  by  four 
more  song-cycles,  a  musical  comedy,  Sergeant  Brue, 
which  was  produced  also  in  the  United  States,  a  light 
opera,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  stage  setting  of  the 
miracle  play,  Everyman;  also  many  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Lehmann,  Lotte,  German  soprano  and  novelist,  born 
Perleberg,  July  2,  1902;  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  State  Opera,  2nd  has  sung  at  Covent  Garden 
and  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  elsewhere  with  the  greatest 
success.  She  joined  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in 
1930  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York..  Her  novel  Eternal  Flight  has  been 
printed  in  several  languages^  including  English. 

Lehmann,  Marie,  German  dramatic  soprano  and 
singing  teacher,  sister  of  Lilli  Lehmann,  born  Wurz- 
burg, May  15,  1851 ;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  9,  1931 ;  pupil  of 
her  mother  and  sister.  Her  debut  took  place  in  Leip- 
zig, May  i,  1867,  and  she  later  created  the  parts  of 
Wellgunde  and  Ortlinde  at  Bayreuth.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  court  opera  and  her  teaching 
services  were  in  much  demand. 
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Lehmann,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  march  com- 
poser, born  Potsdam,  June  19,  1876. 

Lehmann,  Paul,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Dec.  6,  1876.  His  compositions  include 
operettas  and  string  quartets. 

Lehmann,  Robert,  German  composer,  violoncellist, 
organist,  vocal  teacher,  music  director  and  conductor, 
born  Schweidnitz,  Silesia,  Nov.  26,  1841 ;  died  Stettin, 
June  12,  1912. 

Lehmann,  Willibald  (Alexander),  German  musi- 
cal director,  organist  and  singing  teacher,  born  Greiffen- 
berg,  Silesia,  Mar.  7,  1866.  He  studied  with  Kretsch- 
mar  and  others  in  Germany,  conducted  the  Norcross 
English  Opera  and  the  Minnie  Hauck  Grand  Opera, 
was  an  accompanist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  and  taught  in  various  American  cities. 

Lehmann-Osten,  Paul,  German  composer,  pianist, 
and  teacher,  born  in  Dresden,  Apr.  16,  1865 ;  pupil  of 
Fritz  Spindler,  H.  Scholz,  and  H.  Schulz-Beuthen ;  his 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  music. 

Lehner,  Eugen,  see  Lener,  Eugen. 

Lehnert,  Julius,  Austrian  operatic  composer  and 
conductor,  born  in  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  Jan.  25,  1871  ; 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Lehto,  John  (Johannes  Lehtonen),  Finnish  violin 
maker,  born  at  Sukkala  Lappi  in  1893.  He  was  a 
wood  sculptor  originally,  came  to  the  United  States 
when  seventeen,  but  due  to  an  accident  had  to  give 
up  that  profession.  He  turned  to  violin  making,  and 
settled  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  where  he  has  made  some 
splendid  instruments  on  the  large  Stradivarius  model. 

Lehtonen,  Johannes,  see  Lehto,  John. 

Leib,  Walter,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Heidel- 
berg, Mar.  15,  1893.  His  writings  deal  with  church 
and  choral  music. 

Leibl,  Karl,  German  organist,  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  in  Bavaria  about  1784;  died  Cologne,  Oct.  4, 
1870. 

Leibrock,  Joseph  Adolph,  German  composer,  vio- 
loncellist, harpist,  teacher,  conductor  and  theorist,  born 
Braunschweig,  Jan.  8,  1808;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  8, 
1886;  his  works  include  songs  and  choral  music;  also 
a  book  on  theory. 

Leichsenring,  Emil,  German  cantor,  choirmaster 
and  hymn  composer,  born  Klingenthal,  Mar.«i3,  1867. 

Leicht  (Ger.),  light;  easy;  leichtbewegt,  with  light 
motion  or  slight  agitation. 

Leichtentritt,  Hugo,  German  composer,  editor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Posen,  Jan.  i,  1874.  He  spent 
his  youth  in  America,  where  he  studied  with  John  K. 
Paine  at  Harvard  University,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin.  He  then  taught  at  the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory  and  is  now  a 
professor  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  works  include  a  life  of  Chopin,  a  collection  of 
Beethoven's  letters,  a  life  of  Busoni,  an  analysis  of 
Chopin's  piano  music,  and  a  life  of  Handel,  one  of  the 
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most  authoritative  biographies  of  that  composer.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  the  motet  and  a  history  of 
music,  edited  works  by  Praetorius  and  Monteverde 
and  composed  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and  a 
violin  concerto. 

Leidenschaft  (Ger.),  passion;  leidenschaftlich,  pas- 
sionately. 

Leider,  Frida,  German  operatic  soprano,  born  Ber- 
lin, Apr.  18,  1892.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Leo  Leisser, 
and  became  known  in  Germany  at  an  early  age  both 
in  opera  and  concert,  made  her  debut  at  Halle,  and 
followed  it  by  successes  in  Hamburg,  and  at  the  Berlin 
State  Opera.  Her  London  debut  'took  place  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1924,  under  Bruno  Walter,  as  Isolde  in 
Tristan  and  Isolde.  She  has  also  appeared  in  Vienna, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  modern  German  singers  who 
were  able  to  invest  Wagnerian  heroines  with  sympa- 
thetic charm  as  well  as  with  dramatic  intensity,  her 
Briinnhilde  and  Isolde  being  fine  examples  of  this  abil- 
ity. She  remained  a  favorite  at  the  State  Opera,  Ber- 
lin, for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  engaged  for 
appearances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York. 

Leidesdorf,  Max  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born 
about  1780;  died  at  Florence  in  1835.  His  composi- 
tions include  more  than  .a  hundred  and  fifty  chamber 
music  and  piano  works. 

Leidgebel,  Amandus  Leopold,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  Guhrau,  Dec.  26,  1816;  died  at 
Berlin  in  1886.  His  compositions  include  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Leidstrom,  Carl  V.,  Swedish  baritone,  born  Stock- 
holm, Oct.  25,  1872;  died  there,  Apr.  15,  1922;  pupil 
of  his  brother  J.  Oskar  Leidstrom  and  Willman;  ap- 
peared in  Wagnerian  operas. 

Leidstrom,  J.  Oskar,  Swedish  organist  and  voice 
teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Dec.  19,  1858;  died  there, 
Dec.  n,  1926;  studied  with  Giinther,  Arlberg,  Laborde, 
and  Bax;  was  vocal  instructor  at  the  Stockholm  Con- 
servatory. 

Leier  (Ger.),  lyre. 

Leierkasten  (Ger.),  barrel  organ. 

Leiermann  (Ger.),  organ-grinder. 

Leifs,  Jon,  Icelandic  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Solheimar,  May  I,  1899;  pupil  of  Teichmuller,  Paul, 
Scherchen,  and  Lohse  in  Leipzig;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano,  orchestral,  choral,  and  dramatic 
works. 

Leigh,  Walter,  contemporary  English  composer;  his 
sonata  for  viola  was  played  at  the  International  Society 
for  Contemporary  Music  festival  in  Vienna  on  June 
17,  1932. 

Leighter,  Henry  Clough,  see  Clough-Leighter, 
Henry. 

Leighton,  William,  Sir,  English  composer,  died 
before  1617.  His  compositions  include  eight  metrical 


LEIMBACH— LEIPZIGER 


osalms  and  hymns,  some  for  four  voices  with  accom- 
paniments in  tablature  for  lute,  cittern,  and  bandora. 

Leimbach,  Mme.  Ella  Bachman,  German  dramatic 
soprano  and  singing  teacher,  born  Germany,  Aug.  29, 
1880  She  studied  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Italy  and  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  made  her  debut  in  Italy,  toured 
in  the  United  States,  taught  in  Chicago,  gave  lectures 
in  various  cities  and  appeared  in  oratorios. 

Leimer,  Karl,  German  conservatory  director  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Biebrich,  June  22,  1858;  his 
writings  include  treatises  on  piano  playing. 

Leinsdorf,  Erich,  contemporary  conductor.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Arturo  Toscanini  in  Salzburg, 
Bruno  Walter  in  Florence,  and  at  the  Vienna  Opera, 
and  was  an  assistant  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  for  the  1937-38  season. 

Leipold,  Bruno,  composer,  teacher,  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  and  conductor,  born  Lauscha,  Sept.  9, 
1879;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  songs,  organ  and  choral  music ;  also  a  book  on 
the  art  of  the  musician. 

Leipoldt,  Friedrich,  German  bass  and  song  compiler, 
born  Culitzsch,  Zwickau,  Nov.  6,  1900. 

Leipzig,  a  German  city  which  became  important  .in 
the  igth  century  for  its  opera,  symphonic  and  chamber 
music,  music  publishing  and  instrument  making;  its 
historical  institutions  include   the   Thomasschule,   the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
The  Thomasschule  is  the  most  famous  musical  founda- 
tion in  Germany;   founded  before  the  Reformation. 
It  achieved  great  fame  not  only  for  its  choir,  but  also 
for  the  many  famous  musicians  who  were  directors 
there,  including  John  Sebastian  Bach.     The  school  is 
composed  of  several  hundred  boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
ten  to  nineteen,  and  drawn  chiefly  from  the  poorer 
classes.    They  are  given  a  thorough  musical  education 
under  the  supervision  of  the  cantor,  and  also  compose 
the  choir.     The   school  is   a  part   of    St.   Thomas's 
Church,  for  which  they  furnish  the  music,  as  well  as 
for  the  Nicolaikirche.     Each  Sunday  they  perform  a 
Bach  cantata  at  one  of  these  churches,  assisted  by  a 
section  of  the  Gewandhaus   Orchestra;  on   Saturday 
afternoons    they    sing    unaccompanied    motets.      The 
Gewandhaus   Concerts  are   among  the  most   famous 
orchestral  concerts  given  in  all  Europe.    The  name  is 
derived  from  their  having  been  held  in  the  Gewand- 
haus, the  ancient  market  hall  of  the  Saxon  linen  mer- 
chants.   They  were  founded  while  Bach  was  cantor  at 
the  Thomasschule;  the  first  concert  was  held  in  1743 
in  a  private  house  under  the  conductorship  of  Doles, 
and  the  orchestra  consisted  of   but   sixteen  players. 
After  a  hiatus  due  to  the  Seven  Years'  War,  they 
were  resumed  under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  Hiller  in 
1763  with  the  orchestra  increased  to  thirty;  in  1781 
they  were  moved  to  the  Gewandhaus  by  Burgomaster 
Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller.     J.  A.  Hiller  was  again  made 


the  conductor,  and  the  first  performance  in  the  Ge- 
wandhaus took  place  on  Sept.  29,  1781.     In  1884  the 
hall  had  become  too  small,  and  the  orchestra  moved 
into  a  new  building  which,  in  addition  to  its  orchestral 
hall,  had  a  smaller  one  for  chamber  music.     Among 
the  conductors  have  been  J.  A.  Hiller,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn, Ferdinand  Hiller,  Niels  W.  Gade,  Carl  Reinecke, 
Artur  Nikisch  and  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.     The  or- 
chestra first  achieved  its  international  fame  while  under 
the  direction  of  Mendelssohn.    The  Euterpe  is  another 
famous  orchestral  society,  founded  in  1824;  The  Sing- 
akademie  was  founded  in  1807,  and  the  Riedel-Verein, 
a  choral  society  founded  in  1854,  was  named  after  its 
first  conductor  Carl  Riedel.    The  Bach-Verein,  founded 
in  1874,  was  merged  with  the  Gewandhauschor,  the 
choral   organization   connected  with  the   Gewandhaus 
Orchestra.     Opera  in  Leipzig  has  never  assumed  as 
much  importance  as  in  other  German  "cities  through 
the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  large  and  properly  equipped 
opera  house.     The  original  Stadttheatre  was  built  in 
1691;   its   conductors  included    Marschner,   Lortzing, 
Nikisch,  Paur  and  Lohse.    The  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
one  of  the  outstanding  musical  institutions,  owes  its 
existence  to  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  opened  it  with  a 
brilliant  personnel  in  1843.    Mendelssohn  was  not  only 
the  director,  but  also  taught  piano  playing  and  composi- 
tion in  co-operation  with  Robert  Schumann.    The  vio- 
lin department  was  under  the  leadership  of  Ferdinand 
David.    Another  important  music  school  is  the  Miisik- 
Institute,  directed  by  Raillard.     Leipzig  is  the  largest 
music  publishing  center  in  the  world;  many  important 
houses   including   Breitkopf   and  Hartel,   Hofmeister, 
Schuberth,  Kistner  and  Senff,  are  located  there.    J.  C. 
F.  Bach,  J.   Christian  Bach,  Richard  Wagner,  Clara 
Schumann  and  Paul  Klengel  are  only  a  few  out  of  the 
many  distinguished  musicians  born  there. 

Leipzig  Quartet,  late  igth  century  German  string 
quartet.  This  organization  was  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous in  all  Germany,  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Ferdinand  David  for  over  forty  years,  gave  hundreds 
of  performances  of  the  highest  caliber  and  enjoyed  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

Leipzig  Wagnerian  Festival,  an  important  Festi- 
val held  at  Leipzig,  the  birthplace  of  Richard  Wagner, 
during  the  early  part  of  1938.  Two  complete  chrono- 
logical series  of  all  the  composer's  works  were  given 
over  a  twelve-week  period  at  the  New  Theatre.  All 
the  performances  were  especially  fine,  and  particular 
interest  centred  around  the  production  of  the  early 
operas  Die  Hochzeit,  and  Die  Feen;  also  the  oratorio 
Liebesmahl  der  Apostel. 

Leipziger  Gewandhaus  Cornet  Quintet,  German 
chamber  music  ensemble,  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1899. 
With  the  help  of  Anny  Eisele  as  pianist,  they  per- 
formed all  the  various  wood-wind  combinations  of 
Theodor  Blumer. 
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Leischner,  Franz,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
vocal  composer,  born  Beuthen,  May  9,  1857;  died  at 
Berlin  in  1933. 

Leise  (Ger.),  low,  soft,  piano. 

Leisinger,  Elisabeth,  German  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Stuttgart,  May  17,  1864;  died  Eblingen,  Oct.  12, 
1913;  studied  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  later 
in  Paris  with  Viardot-Garcia ;  member  of  the  Berlin 
court  opera  from  1884  to  1894. 

Leisner,  Emmi,  German  alto,  born  at  Flensburg  in 
1886;  studied  with  Helen  Breest  in  Berlin;  appeared 
at  the  Berlin  State  Opera,  1912-21. 

Leite,  Antonio  da  Silva,  Portuguese  composer,  con- 
ductor, and  writer  on  the  guitar,  born  Oporto,  May  23, 
1759 ;  died  there,  Jan.  10,  1833. 

Leiter  (Ger.),  ladder;  hence  tonleiter,  scale. 

Leitersberg,  Voigt  von,  see  Gotterich,  Gisela. 

Leitert,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Dresden,  Sept.  29,  1852;  died  Hu- 
bertusburg,  near  Dresden,  Sept.  6,  1901  (insane).  He 
made  his  concert  debut  at  Dresden  in  1865,  achieved 
a  brilliant  success  in  England,  visited  Liszt  at  Weimar 
and  spent  two  winters  with  him  in  Rome;  later  won 
plaudits  on  European  tours,  and  taught  in  Vienna.  His 
works  include  much  fine  piano  music. 

Leitmann,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Spremberg,  Aug.  14,  1860;  died  1931. 

Leit-motiv  (Ger.),  leading  motive,  an  expression 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Hans  von  Wol- 
zogen,  an  ardent  advocate  of  Wagnerian  ideas,  in  con- 
nection with  Richard  Wagner's  use  of  a  short  melody, 
phrase  or  harmonic  progression  to  represent  a  dramatic 
personage,  thought,  emotion,  scene  or  event  in  his  mu- 
sic dramas,  particularly  the  cycle  Der  Ring  des  Nibel- 
ungen.  The  idea  or  device  was  not  new,  having  already 
been  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann and  others  in  instrumental  and  choral  works, 
but  it  remained  for  Wagner  to  give  it  extraordinary 
significance  in  opera  and  music  drama. 

Leitner,  Karl  August,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Dollnstein,  May  4,  1837;  died  Woris- 
hofen,  May,  1904.  His  compositions  include  masses, 
a  requiem  and  litanies. 

Leitton  (Ger.),  leading-tone  or  note. 

Leitzmann,  Albert,  German  teacher,  writer  and  edi- 
tor, born  Magdeburg,  Aug.  3,  1867.  His  writings  in- 
clude works  dealing  with  the  letters  and  personality  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

Lejeal,  Alois  Francis,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Hagenau,  Alsace,  Jan.  15,  1840;  went  to  America, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Con- 
servatory. Later  he  was  active  in  San  Francisco.  His 
compositions  include  church  music  and  piano  works. 

Le  Jeune,  Claudin,  see  Jeune,  Claudin,  le. 

Lejeune,  Frangois,  late  i8th  century  French  violin 
and  harp  maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  about  1770.  His 


violins  are  of  fine  workmanship,  and  are  sought  b* 
collectors  of  i8th  century  instruments,  while  his  harps 
were  quite  exceptional. 

Lejeune,  Gabrielle  Gilibert,  Belgian  operatic  so- 
prano, born  at  Liege;  studied  at  the  Liege  Conserva- 
tory, and  with  Monnaie  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory; 
made  her  debut  as  A'ida  there  in  1892;  sang  in  Paris' 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  London! 
where  she  made  her  debut  in  1895  in  Meyerbeer's  Le 
Prophete,  and  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  1906-07,  under  Oscar  Hammerstein's  manage- 
ment. 

Lejeune,  Henri,  violinist  and  composer,  was  active 
in  France  about  1600.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
chamber  music. 

Lejeune  Quartet,  contemporary  Belgian  quartet  es- 
tablished at  Liege,  and  consisting  of  Marcel  Lejeune 
and  Leon  Wollseifen,  violins;  Nicolas.  Dehareng,  viola; 
and  Hubert  Register,  violoncello. 

Lekeu,  Guillaume,  Belgian  composer,  born  Heusy, 
near  Verviers,  Jan.  20,  1870;  died  Angers,  Jan.  21, 
1894;  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck  and  Vincent  d'Indy.  A 
number  of  his  unfinished  works  were  completed  by  the 
latter  after  Lekeu's  untimely  death.  He  was  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise.  His  compositions  include  a 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  dedicated  to  Ysaye,  a  trio 
for  piano  and  strings,  a  string  quartet,  and  other  large 
works.  Ysaye  often  conducted  Lekeu's  symphonic 
study  on  Hamlet,  an  intimately  poetical  work,  also  his 
Adagio  for  quartet  and  orchestra. 

Le  Lievre,"  J.  C.  Pierre,  i8th  century  French  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Grosset. 

Le  Lyonnais,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born 
at  Nantes  in  1892.  He  studied  at  Mirecourt  with 
fimile  Audinot,  and  then  settled  in  Nantes,  where  he 
uses  Stradivarius  models. 

Lem,  Peter,  Danish  violinist,  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen  about  1753;  died  there  in 
1826;  pupil  of  Hartmann;  first  violinist  at  the  court 
and  a  professor  at  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  a  violin  concerto  and  a  harpsi- 
chord rondo. 

Lemacher,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music  subjects,  born  Solingen,  June  26,  1891; 
pupil  of  Schiedermair,  Steinbach,  Bolsche  and  Dahm. 
His  works  include  songs  and  choral,  organ,  piano  and 
chamber  music  and  a  study  of  court  music  in  Nassau- 
Weilburg. 

Lemacher,  Klemens,  German  violinist,  organist 
and  choral  composer,  born  Brauweiler,  June  5,  1861; 
died  Solingen,  Feb.  26,  1926;  pupil  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory. 

Lemaire,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century  French 
musician  who  tried  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  muta- 
tion. 
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Lemaire,  Ferdinand,  German  librettist,  died  in  Aug. 
18^0  at  Baguolo.  He  wrote  the  libretto  for  Saint- 
Saens'  Samson  and  Delilah. 

Lemaire,  Jean  Eugene  Gaston,  French  composer, 
born  Castle  d'Amblainvillers,  Sept.  9,  1854;  died  at 
Paris  in  Dec.,  1927.  He  wrote  piano  and  orchestral 
music,  many  operettas  and  a  ballet. 

Lemaire,  Theophile,  French  vocal  teacher  and 
writer  on  singing,  born  Essigny-le-Grand,  Mar.  22, 
1820;  pupil  of  Garcia,  Michelot  and  Moreau-Santi  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Le  Maistre  (Le  Maitre),  Mattheus  (Matthias), 
i6th  century  Netherlandisch  composer  of  sacred  music, 
contrapuntalist  and  choirmaster. 

Leman,  J.  W.  F.,  American  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  16,  1880;  pupil  and  teacher 
at  the  Leefson-Hille  Conservatory  in  Philadelphia  and 
conductor  of  the  Woman's  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Lemare,  Edwin  Henry,  English  organist,  composer 
and  arranger,  born  Isle  of  Wight,  Sept.  9,  1865 ;  died 
in  1934;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Macfarren  and 
Steggall  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  where  he  was 
elected  to  the  Goss  scholarship;  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  re- 
citalist  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  at  London  in  1884. 
In  1886  he  became  organist  of  Albert  Hall,  Sheffield, 
where  he  remained  six  years,  giving  three  hundred 
recitals  in  the  northern  part  of  England.  On  the  death 
of  Best,  he  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  English 
organist.  He  visited  America,  giving  many  recitals, 
and  was  called  to  Pittsburgh  as  organist  of  the  Car-  • 
negie  Institute.  He  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
recitals  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915.  In 
the  legitimate  attainment  of  orchestral  effects  he  was 
unsurpassed.  He  composed  sacred  music,  two  organ 
symphonies,  various  smaller  works  for  organ  and  organ 
transcriptions  of  orchestral  works. 

Lemare,  William,  English  composer,  choral  and  or- 
chestral conductor  and  organist,  born  at  Milford,  Sur- 
rey, in  1839. 

Le  Massena,  Clarence  Edward,  American  com- 
poser, writer  on  music  and  editor,  born  Newark,  N.  J., 
Nov.  2,  1868;  pupil  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and  in  New  York.  He  edited  the  Musical 
Advance  and  produced  children's  operettas.  His  com- 
positions include  an  operetta  Pandora,  violin  and  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Lemba,  Arthur,  Esthonian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Reval,  Sept.  24,  1885;  pupil  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  in- 
strumental, orchestral,  choral  and  operatic  works. 

Lemberg,  a  Polish,  formerly  Austrian,  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  Galicia.  The  third  largest  city  in  Poland,  it  has 
a  cathedral,  a  university  and  a  regular  opera  season. 
The  Music  Association  sponsors  orchestral  and  choral 
concerts  and  the  Conservatory  is  managed  by  its  direc- 
tor, a  post  held  by  Karl  Mikuli,  1858-88.  Thaddeus 


Wronski  has  been  one  of  the  recent  conductors  at  the 
State  Theatre.  Maurice  Strakosch  was  born  in  Lem- 
berg in  1825 ;  Thomas  Leschetizky,  in  1830 ;  Alexander 
Zarzycki,  in  1834;  Eugene  Gruenberg,  in  1854;  Moritz 
Rosenthal,  in  1862. 

Lembock,  Gabriel,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1814;  died  there  in  1892.  He  was  Fischer's 
son-in-law  and  eventually  succeeded  to  his  business. 
His  instruments,  built  on  the  Guarnerius  model,  were 
.of  good  tone. 

Lemcke,  Anna,  German  composer,  born  Elbing,  Oct. 
4,  1862 ;  pupil  of  the  Berlin  and  Leipzig  Conservatories 
and  of  Robert  Schwalm.  She  has  composed  songs  and 
piano  works. 

Lemiere,  the  elder,  i8th  century  French  violinist 
and  composer;  pupil  of  Gavinies  and  teacher  of  Ber- 
thaume.  He  wrote  violin  sonatas  and  duos. 

Lemiere,  de  Corvey,  Jean  Frederic  Auguste, 
French  composer  and  translator  of  librettos,  born  at 
Rennes  in  1770;  died  Paris,  Apr.  19,  1932;  pupil  of 
Breton.  He  composed  instrumental  and  ensemble 
works  and  translated  texts  of  Rossini's  operas  into 
French. 

Lemlin  (Lemblin,  Lammlein),  Lorenz,  early  i6th 
century  German  composer,  singer  and  conductor,  born 
at  Eichstatt. 

Lemmens,  Jacques  Nicolas,  Belgian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Zoerle-Parwys,  Jan.  3,  1823 ;  died  near 
Malines,  Jan.  30,  1881;  pupil  of  his  father,  of  van 
der  Broeck,  Godineau,  Michelot,  Girschner  and  Fetis, 
and  of  Hesse  at  Breslau;  professor  of  organ  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  and  founder  of  a  seminary  for 
Catholic  organists  and  choirmasters  at  Malines.  He 
married  the  singer,  Miss  Skerrington.  A  remarkable 
performer  on  the  Mustel  organ,  he  composed  organ 
and  symphonic  music,  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a  famous 
organ  method,  used  in  Paris  and  Brussels. 

Lemoine,  Aime,  French  teacher  of  music,  born  in 
1795 ;  pupil  of  Galin.  He  edited  two  editions  of  Galin 
and  taught  for  a  time  by  his  'method. 

Lemoine,  Antoine  Marcel,  French  guitarist,  violist, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  3,  1763;  died  there  in  Apr.,  1817. 
After  conducting  at  some  of  the  smaller  Parisian  the- 
atres, he  founded  a  music  publishing  business  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henri  Lemoine  (q.v.)  ; 
he  was  the  compiler  of  a  guitar  method. 

Lemoine,  Henri,  French  composer,  teacher  and 
music  publisher,  born  Paris,  Oct.  21,  1786;  died  there, 
May  1 8,  1854.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  with  Reicha,  became  a  successful  Parisian  piano 
teacher,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  music  publishing 
business.  His  works  included  sonatas,  variations, 
dances,  etc.,  for  the  piano ;  also  instruction  methods  in 
piano,  voice  and  harmony. 

Lemont,  Cedric  Wilmot,  Canadian  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher,  choirmaster  and  director,  born  Frederic- 
ton,  New  Brunswick;  Can.,  Dec.  15,  1879. 
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Lemoyne,  Gabriel,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Oct.  14,  17/2;  died  Paris,  July  15,  1815. 
He  toured  France  and  the  Netherlands  with  the  great 
violinist  Lafont.  His  compositions  include  operatic 
works,  piano  concertos,  chamber  music  and  two  piano 
pieces. 

Lemoyne,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Eymet,  Apr.  3,  1751;  died  Paris,  Dec. 
30,  1796;  he  conducted  in  provincial  French  cities; 
pupil  of  Graun  and  Kirnberger  at  Berlin  and  second, 
music  master  to  Frederick  the  Great.  At  Paris  he 
brought  out  Electre,  an  opera,  after  the  manner  of 
Gluck,  which  was  a  failure.  With  more  success  he 
copied  the  style  of  Piccinni  and  Sacchini  in  nearly  a 
score  of  operas.  At  the  premier  of  his  Nephte  in  1789, 
he  was  called  before  the  curtain,  an  unprecedented 
honor  at  that  period. 

Lempert,  Erwin,  German  composer  of  operettas 
and  dances,  born  Breslau,  Dec.  15,  1900. 

Lena,  Maurice,  French  opera  librettist,  born  Chalon- 
sur-Saone,  Dec.  24,  1859;  died  Nice,  Mar.  31,  1928; 
pupil  at  the  ficole  normale  superieure.  He  wrote  opera 
texts  for  works  of  Massenet,  Widor,  Hue  and  Gaubert, 
including  the  libretto  of  Massenet's  Jongleur  de  Notre- 
Dame. 

Lenaerts,  Constant,  Belgian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Antwerp,  Mar.  9,  1852 ;  pupil  of  Benoit 
and  teacher  at  the  Antwerp  Conservatory.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  cantata,  The  Triumph  of  Light,  for  chorus  and 
large  orchestra. 

Lendval  (Lendway,  Lendvai),  Erwin,  Hungarian 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Budapest,  June  4,  1882; 
pupil  of  Koessler  at  Budapest  and  of  Puccini  at  Milan  ; 
teacher  of  theory  at  the  Jacques-Dalcroze  School  of 
Dancing  at  Hellerau  and  of  composition  at  the  Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka  Conservatory  at  Berlin.  Among  his 
compositions  are  old  Japanese  songs,  a  violoncello 
suite,  organ  pieces,  a  symphony,  a  string  trio ;  Nippon, 
a  choral  suite  for  feminine  voices;  Venice,  a  nocturne 
for  piano;  Masks,  a  scherzo  for  orchestra,  and  the 
opera  Elga. 

Lenepveu,  4  Charles  Ferdinand,  French  composer, 
born  Rouen,  Oct.  4,  1840;  died  Paris,  Aug.  16,  1910; 
pupil  of  Servais  and  Ambroise  Thomas ;  teacher  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  and  successor  to  TThomas  at  the 
Beaux-Arts  des  Academic.  He  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
for  his  cantata,  Renaud  dans  les  jardins  d'Armide.  His 
compositions  include  a  grand  opera,  a  comic  opera,  a 
requiem,  a  triumphal  ode,  string  music  and  motets. 

Lener  (Lehner),  Eugen  (Jeno),  Hungarian  vio- 
linist, born  Szabadka,  June  24,  1894.  He  studied  at  the 
Budapest  Hochschule,  and  founded  the  Lener  Quartet 
(q.v.)  in  1918. 

Lener  Quartet,  an  organization  founded  and  led  by 
Eugen  (Jeno)  Lener,  1st  violin;  Joseph  Smilovitz,  2d 
violin;  Sandor  Roth,  viola;  Imre  Hartmann,  violon- 


5  cello.  All  except  the  last  named  were  pupils  of  Jeno 
Hubay,  who  had  acquired  his  profound  knowledge  of 
chamber  music  playing  from  his  master  and  intimate 
friend,  Joseph  Joachim.  Hartmann  was  a  pupil  of 
David  Popper.  Each  member  of  the  quartet  had  won 
individual  distinction,  and  all  were  members  of  the 
Budapest  Opera  Orchestra.  In  1918,  Lener  and  his 
three  associates  retired  to  a  remote  Hungarian  village, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  intensive  study  of  cham- 
ber music.  After  two  years  of  unremitting  labor,  they 
made  an  appearance  in  Vienna  before  an  international 
gathering  of  musicians,  among  whom  was  Maurice 
Ravel;  he  invited  them  to  Paris,  where  their  concerts 
proved  a  revelation.  Since  that  time,  they  have  ap- 
peared with  unvarying  success  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  their  recordings  are  in  great  demand. 

Lenezza,  con  (It.),  gently,  in  a  quiet  manner. 

Leng,  Alfonso,  Chilean  composer,  born  Feb.  n 
1884. 

Lengard,  Max  (pseudonym  for  Max  Schiemanow- 
sky),  German  song  composer,  born  Caymen,  Apr.  10, 
1882. 

Lengyel  (von  Bagota),  Ernst,  Austrian  pianist, 
born  in  Vienna,  Aug.  28,  1893 ;  died  of  consumption  at 
Berlin,  Nov.  24,  1914;  pupil  of  his* mother  and  of 
Szendy  in  Budapest.  His  study  of  the  piano  began 
when  he  was  four  and  at  five  he  played  a  program 
which  included  Beethoven  and  Chopin.  He  attracted 
great  attention  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Hanz  Richter 
took  him  to  London  in  1907  where  he  created  a  furore 
by  his  rendering  of  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E  flat  and  Bach's 
Chromatic  Fantasy. 

Leningrad  Association  of  Contemporary  Music, 
a  society  founded  by  Soviet  musicians  on  Jan.  I,  1926, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  music  as  a  factor  in  social 
organization,  utilizing  the  finest  in  Western  music  (that 
created  by  other  nations  in  Europe),  but  discarding 
esthetic,  and  therefore  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view, 
decadent  tendencies.  On  Jan.  24,  1926,  the  Procoll 
(Proletarian  Collective  of  Soviet  Musicians)  declined 
to  merge  with  the  new  association,  a  proceeding  which 
would  have  united  proletarian  and  modern  musical  cul- 
ture. 

Leno  (It.),  faint,  feeble. 

Lenoble,  Joseph,  German  composer,  born  Mann- 
heim, Sept.  i,  1753;  died  Brunoy,  Dec.  15,  1829.  He 
wrote  operatic  works,  chamber  music  and  piano  sona- 
tas. 

Lenormand,  Rene,  French  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Elbeuf,  Aug.  5,  1846;  died  Paris,  Dec.  3, 
1932;  pupil  of  his  mother  and  of  Damcke  at  Paris. 
His  early  compositions  impressed  Berlioz.  Interested 
especially  in  chamber  music  and  the  Lied,  he  founded 
and  directed  a  society,  Le  Lied  en  tous  pays,  to  stimulate 
French  interest  in  songs  of  foreign  nations,  and  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  French  Lied  abroad.  -He 
was  correspondent  of  the  London  Musical  Times  for 
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~ome  years.  He  is  particularly  known  as  a  composer 
of  admirable  songs,  but  his  compositions  include  also 
chamber  music  and  piano  works. 

Lenox  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet,  founded  by  Emmeran  Stoeber  in  1922. 
Its  original  members  were:  Sandor  Harmati  and 
Wolfe  Wolfinsohn,  violinists ;  Nicholas  Moldavan, 
viola,  and  Emmeran  Stoeber,  violoncellist.  They  have 
introduced  many  important  works  including  Schon- 
berg's  Quartet  with  Voice,  Leopold  Mannes's  Quartet 
and  Ernest  Bloch's  Piano  Quintet,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  Harold  Bauer. 

Lent,  Ernest,  German  violoncellist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Brandenburg,  Sept.  18,  1856;  pupil  of 
Reinecke,  Klengel,  Piutti  and  Karl  and  Alwin  Schro- 
der. He  toured  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 
His  works  include  pieces  for  'cello  and  piano,  and  for 
violin  and  piano,  songs  and  a  violin  manual. 

Lent,  Sylvia,  contemporary  American  violinist,  born 
at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  pupil  of  Sametini,  Auer,  Mursin 
and  Welck.  She  made  her  debut  in  Berlin  in  1922  and 
has  played  at  the  North  Shore,  Ann  Arbor,  Mt.  Ver- 
non,  la.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  festivals. 

Lentamente  (It.),  slowly;  lentando,  growing  slower, 
retarding. 

Lente  (Fr.),  slow;  lentemente,  slowly. 
Lento  (It.),  an  indication  of  slow  tempo  between 
Andante  and  Largo;  also  the  title  frequently  used  for 
an  entire  composition,  or  an  individual  passage. 
Lento,  Arcangelo  del,  see  del  Lento,  Arcangelo. 
Lento,  Francesco  del,  see  del  Lento,  Arcangelo. 
Lenton,  John,  English  violinist  and  composer,  born 
1656.    He  wrote  operas,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Lentz,  August  Karl,  American  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Iron  Ridge,  Wis.,  Dec.  28,  1883.  His  com- 
positions include  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music  and 
violin  pieces. 

Lenz  (Lentz),  Heinrich  Gerhard,  German  com- 
poser, piano  virtuoso  and  teacher,  born  at  Cologne, 
about  1764;  died  Warsaw,  Aug.  21,  1839.  Acclaimed 
as  a  pianist  in  Paris,  London  and  Hamburg,  he  taught 
at  the  Music  School  at  Warsaw  and  composed  sym- 
phonies, a  piano  concerto  with  small  orchestra,  trio 
sonatas,  piano  sonatas  and  songs. 

Lenz,  Hermann,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Bulstringen,  Mar.  20,  1896. 

Lenz,  Leopold,  German  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  at  Berlin  in  1803;  died  Munich,  July  19, 
1862. 

Lenz,  Wilhelm  von,  Russian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Riga,  June  I,  1809;  died  Petrograd,  Feh 
12,  1883;  pupil  of  Liszt  and  Chopin  at  Paris.  A  deep 
admirer  of  Beethoven,  in  his  Beethoven  et  ses  trois 
styles,  he  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  Fetis's  idea  that 
Beethoven's  works  fall  into  three  separate  epochs.  His 
Beethoven  .  .  .  eine  Ruststudie  is  a  work  in  six  volumes 


which  contains  many  facts  about  Beethoven's  works. 
Linz  wrote  also  on  the  piano  virtuosos  of  his  time,  in- 
cluding Liszt,  Chopin,  Tausig,  Henselt  and  other  ar- 
tists whom  he  knew. 

Leo,  Leonardo,  Italian  organist,  music  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Brindisi,  Aug.  5,  1694; 
died  Naples,  Oct.  31,  1744;  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti and  N.  Fago  at  the  Conservatory  della  Pieta  de' 
Turchini,  Naples ;  music  director  at  the  Naples  Cathe- 
dral and  at  Santa  Maria  della  Solitaria,  and  court  or- 
ganist. He  numbered  among  his  pupils  Pergolesi,  Jom- 
melli,  Piccinni  and  Sachini,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Neapolitan  school  of  composition.  He  wrote  ora- 
torios, masses,  canticles,  hymns,  motets,  instrumental 
music  and  over  sixty  operas. 

Leo  di  Modena,  ijth  century  Italian- Jewish  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music.  He  wrote  an  essay  on 
choral  singing  in  the  synagog  at  Venice. 

Leon,  Claudio  Arrau,  Chilean  conceit  pianist,  born 
at  Chilian  in  1903;  pupil  of  Martin  Krause  at  Berlin. 
Leon,  Harry  Haurowitz  Mischa,  see  Mischa  Leon, 
Harry  Haurowits. 

Leon,  Victor  (real  name  Victor  Hirschfeld),  Aus- 
trian writer  of  operetta  librettos,  born  Vienna,  Jan. 
i,  1860. 

Leonard,  Clair,  American  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1901 ;  pupil  of  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris  and  assistant  professor  of  music  at 
Vassar  College.  His  two  musical  plays,  My  Country 
Right  or  Left  and  Dance  of  Death,  have  been  per- 
formed in  New  York  and  at  Vassar.  His  compositions 
include  a  piano  concerto,  an  orchestral  Rumba  and  Dead 
March,  Two  Variations  on  "Komm  stisser  Tod"  for 
violin  and  string  orchestra,  a  choral  Psalm  and  a  choral 
Rhumba,  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Four  Little 
Sonatas  for  piano  and  Tombeaux,  a  song  cycle. 

Leonard,  Hubert,  Belgian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
near  Liege,  Apr.  7,  1819;  died  Paris,  May  6,  1890;  pu- 
pil of  Rouma  at  Liege  and  Habeneck  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  played  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  the 
Opera-Comique  and  the  Grand  Opera ;  toured  success- 
fully as  a  concert  violinist,  and  succeeded  Beriot  as  vio- 
lin professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  taught 
privately  in  Paris  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  many 
of  the  best  Belgian,  French  and  German  violinists.  He 
was  considered  a  master  in  arpeggios  and  staccatos.  His 
works  include  two  treatises  on  the  violin  and  violin 
music. 

Leonard  (real  name  Lewysohn),  Hugo,  German 
composer  of  entertainment  music,  born  Berlin,  May  10, 
1874;  died  there,  Sept.  27, 1933. 

Leonard,  Lotte,  German  soprano,  born  Hamburg, 
Dec.  3,  1884;  wife  of  Heinrich  Levy,  the  music  pub- 
lisher. She  has  sung  in  concerts  and  oratorios. 

Leonarda,  Isabella,  Italian  abbess,  composer  of 
church  music,  born  at  Novara,  about  1641. 
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Le  Roy,  Adrien,  see  Roy,  Adrien  le. 

Le  Roy,  Bartholomeo,  see  Roy,  Bartholomeo  le. 

Leroy,  Leon,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Armen- 
tieres  in  1874.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his 
father,  Thomas  Edouard  Leroy,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Jules  Delpierre  business  at  Paris.  His  instruments  are 
modelled  on  those  of  Guarnerius. 

Le  Roy,  Rene,  see  Roy,  Rene  le. 

Lert,  Ernst  Josef  Maria,  Austrian  composer,  pi- 
anist, writer  on  musical  subjects  and  opera  drama- 
turgist, born  in  Vienna,  May  12,  1883;  pupil  of  Gustav 
Mahler.  He  has  composed  songs  and  a  music  drama 
and  written  a  study  of  Mozart  and  the  theater. 

Lert,  Johannes  Richard,  Austrian  conductor,  born 
Vienna,  Sept.  19,  1885;  brother  of  Ernst  Lert;  pupil  of 
Richard  Heuberger. 

Lert,  Richard,  contemporary  German  conductor. 
He  has  directed  the  Mannheim  Opera  and  the  Berlin 
State  Opera,  and  conducted  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Lery,  Fernand  de,  French  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Paris,  Apr.  2,  1859.  He  established  Le  Timbalier, 
an  orchestral  and  vocal  society,  in  1896 ;  conducted  the 
Nouveaux  Concerts  Populaires,  and  has  composed  or- 
chestral works,  a  good  deal  of  sacred  music,  overtures, 
choruses,  songs,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  a 
Bourree  in  A  Minor. 

Lesage  de  Richee,  Philippe  Frangois,  I7th  century 
French  lute  virtuoso.  In  1695  he  published  the  famous 
CaKnet  for  the  Lute,  which  contains  ninety-eight 
pieces  in  twelve  suites. 

Leschen,  Christoph  Friedrich,  Austrian  composer, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1816;  died  there,  May  4,  1899;  son 
of  the  piano  maker,  Wilhelm  Lesehen.  He  composed 
songs  and  operatic  and  orchestral  works. 

Leschetizky,  Ludwig,  Austrian  opera  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  22,  1886. 

Leschetizky,  Theodor,  Polish  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lancut,  near  Lemberg,  June  22,  1830; 
died,  Dresden,  Nov.  14,  1915 ;  pupil  first  of  his  father, 
later  studying  with  Czerny  and  Sechter.  He  attracted 
attention  in  Vienna  by  his  piano  playing  in  1845,  later 
going  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  acted  as  professor  of 
piano  at  the  Conservatory  for  many  years.  Then  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  developed  his  own  system 
of  piano  instruction,  and  trained  a  large,  number  of 
distinguished  pianists,  including  Paderewski,  Ham- 
bourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Schna- 
bel,  Leginska,  Katharine  Goodson  and  many  others. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  foremost  piano  teacher  of  his 
day,  but  his  methods  have  been  very  largely  superseded 
by  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  Julius  Epstein,  Emil 
Sochting  and  others.  His  methods  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Malwine  Bree  in  a  work  published  in  Ger- 
man, French  and  English.  He  wrote  a  successful 
opera  and  many  brilliant  and  effective  pieces  for  the 
piano. 


Leschetizky,  Theodor  Hermann,  Austrian  com- 
poser, teacher  and  choral  director,  born  Vienna,  Mav 
25,  1896.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony, 
chamber  music,  songs,  some  with  orchestra  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Leslie,  Ernest,  see  Brown,  Obadiah  Brnen. 

Leslie,  Henry  David,  English  choir  leader  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  June  18,  1822;  died  Llansaint- 
fraid,  Feb.  4,  1896.  An  amateur  'cellist  and  conductor 
of  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  he  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  English  choral  music  for  the  a-cappella  choir, 
which  he  organized,  with  Heming,  in  1855,  and  which 
bore  his  name.  He  directed  it  and  brought  it  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excellence.  He  composed  in  almost  all  forms. 

Leslie,  William  Henry  Perry,  English  promoter  of 
music,  born  1860;  died  Llansaintfraid,  May  23,  1926; 
son  of  Henry  David  Leslie.  He  promoted  concerts, 
was  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
organized  singing  festivals  in  Wales. 

Lessel,  Franz,  Polish  composer,  born  at  Pulawy, 
about  1780;  died  Petrikow,  Aug.,  1838;  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Joseph  Haydn.  He  was  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Czartoryski  in  Poland  until  the  revolution  of 
1830.  His  later  difficulties  induced  a  melancholy  which 
led  him  to  compose  his  own  requiem.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  chamber  music,  symphonies  and  church 
music  of  a  high  order. 

Lesser,  same  as  minor  in  the  terminology  of  har- 
mony. 

Lesser,  Alfred,  German  singing  teacher,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Cassel,  Jan.  n,  1902. 

Lessle,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Mar.  28, 
1888.  He  has  composed  a  pantomime,  an  orchestral 
suite,  an  oboe  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber 
music,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Lessmann,  Bernhard,  German  violinist,  quartet 
player  and  concertmaster,  born  Krefeld,  Apr.  14, 
1897. 

Lessmann,  W.  J.  Otto,  German  critic  and  teacher, 
born  near  Berlin,  Jan.  30,  .1844;  died  Jena,  Apr.  27, 
1918;  pupil  of  Ritter,  von  Biilow,  Kiel  and  Teschner; 
teacher  at  Stern's  Conservatory  and  Tausig's  Academy 
in  Berlin.  He  has  directed  his  own  piano  school  and 
the  music  department  at  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Founda- 
tion in  Charlottenburg,  and  was  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  "Allgemeine  Musick-Zeitung."  He  published 
songs  and  musical  criticism. 

Lesson  (Fr.  Legon),  the  title  applied  to  pieces  for 
keyboard  instruments  in  the  I7th  and  i8th  centuries. 
Specifically  it  was  given  to  the  individual  members  of  a 
suite ;  in  all  probability,  it  originally  denoted  an  educa- 
tional composition  which  had  been  designed  to  illustrate 
various  styles  of  playing;  for  example  D.  Scarlatti's 
Forty-two  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord.  Occasionally 
it  was  applied  to  other  instrumental  works  such  as 
Thomas  Morley's  First  Booke  of  Consort  Lessons. 
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Lester,  Thomas  William,  English  concert  accom- 
panist, organist,  composer  and  critic,  born  Leicester, 
Sept.  17,  1889;  a  pupil  of  Brune  and  Middelschulte  in 
Chicago.  He  has  been  music  critic  on  the  Chicago 
"Record-Herald."  His  compositions  include  suites  for 
violoncello  and  piano  and  for  violin  and  piano,  a  string 
quartet,  organ  works,  piano  suites,  cantatas,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Lesto  (It.),  lively,  brisk. 

L'Estocart,  Pachal  de,  see  Estocart,  Pachal  de  V. 

Le  Sueur  (Lesueur),  Jean  Frangois,  French  mu- 
sic director  and  composer,  born  near  Abbeville,  Feb. 
15,  1760?  died  Pafis»  Oct-  6,  1837;  self-taught  in  com- 
position. In  the  competition  of  1786  he  won  the  post  of 
choirmaster  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  Here  he  organized 
an  orchestra  for  the  chief  church  festivals.  His  masses, 
motets  and  services  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
quite  transformed  the  character  of  the  church  music. 
His  novel  and  brilliant  effects  attracted  crowds.  He 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  frankly  avowed  the 
intention  to  make  church  music  dramatic  and  descrip- 
tive. Appointed  with  Mehul  to  the  Committee  of  In- 
struction, when  the  Paris  Conservatory  was  organized 
in  1795,  he  wrote  important  textbooks  for  the  institu- 
tion. An  altercation  with  his  superiors  resulted  in  his 
dismissal.  He  lived  for  two  years  in  poverty,  but  was 
then  raised  to  the  highest  musical  position  in  Paris, 
namely,  that  of  music  master  to  Napoleon,  succeeding 
Paisiello. 

Le  Sueur,  Peter,  English  composer,  conductor,  pi- 
anist, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  St.  Helier's,  Isle 
of  Jersey,  Jan.  9,  1871.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  became  a 
teacher  and  organist  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  head  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Erie,  Pa. 

Lesur,  A.  R.,  French  woman  composer,  was  born 
in  1881 ;  pupil  of  Charles  Tournemire.  Her  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Salon  des 
Musiciens  frangais. 

Lesur,  Daniel,  French  composer  and  organist,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  19,  1908;  pupil  of  Charles  Tournemire,  G. 
Caussade  and  A.  Ferte.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
songs,  organ  pieces  and  the  piano  suite  Leo  Carillqiis, 
he  has  composed  for  orchestra  the  Suite  Frangaise,  his 
best-known  work. 

Lete,  Joseph  Dominique,  French  violin  and  piano 
maker,  born  at  Mirecourt  in  1804;  apprentice  of  Moi- 
tessier  at  Mirecourt  and  of  Francois  Gand  in  Paris. 
He  became  partner  of  Vuillaume  in  1925.  He  made 
violins  in  Nantes  from  1828  to  1848,  when  he  turned 
his  attention  solely  to  piano  making. 

Letelier,  Alfonso,  Chilean  composer,  born  Oct.  4, 
1912. 

Letocart,  Henri,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Courbevoie,  Feb.  6,  1866;  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck 
and  Ernest  Guiraud.  He  founded  and  conducted  the 
society  Amis  des  Cathedrales.  He  has  written  four  col- 


lections of  organ  pieces,  motets,  songs,  symphonic 
works,  etc.,  and  revised  compositions  by  Lulli,  Lalande 
and  Charpentier. 

Letorey,  Pierre  Henry  Ernest,  French  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Rouen,  Nov.  2,  1867;  pupil  of 
Pessard  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  since  1926,  chair- 
man of  the  Chambre  syndicale  franqaise  des  composi- 
teurs  de  musique.  He  has  composed  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Letter  Name,  a  letter  or  symbol  for  a  degree  of  the 
scale,  key  of  piano  or  organ,  a  pitch,  line  or  space 
of  the  staff. 

Letz,  Hans,  German  violinist,  born  Ittenheim,  Mar. 
18,  1887;  pupil  of  Schuster  and  Somborn  at  the 
Strassburg  Conservatory  and  of  Joachim  and  Van 
Eweyk  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  made  his  debut 
with  a  Brahms  concerto  at  Strassburg  in  1903.  His 
American  debut  took  place  at  New  York  in  1908.  He 
has  been  soloist  with  leading  orchestras  and  concert- 
master  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
second  violin  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  until  its  dissolution 
in  1917,  and  has  since  had  his  own  quartet,  and  has 
taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 

Letz  Quartet,  contemporary  American  string  quar- 
tet, founded  by  Hans  Letz  in  1917.  The  members 
were :  Hans  Letz  and  Sandor  Harmati,  violins ;  Edward 
Kreiner,  viola,  and  Gerald  Mass,  violoncellist.  They 
were  the  first  to  introduce  to  New  York  Fritz  Kreisler's 
string  quartet. 

Letzter  Gedanke,  see  Weber's  Last  Walts. 

Leu,  Ferdinand  Oskar,  Swiss  composer,  organist, 
conductor  and  choral  director,  born  Zurich,  Apr.  8, 
1897. 

Leu,  Franz  Anton,  German  choral  composer,  pianist 
and  choral  director,  born  Diisseldorf,  June  28,  1886; 
died  Helsingor,  June  9,  1927. 

Leuckart,  F.  Ernst  Christoph,  a  German  music 
publisher,  who  established  his  business  at  Breslau  in 
1782;  it  was  acquired  by  Constantin  Sander  in  1856, 
and  moved  to  Leipzig  in  1870.  The  firms  of  Wein- 
hold  and  Forster,  Breslau;  Damkohler,  Berlin;  and 
Witzendorf ,  Vienna,  were  then  consolidated  with  it,  and 
the  firm  is  now  known  as  Constantin  Sander,  vormals 
F.  E.  C.  Leuckart.  They  have  published  many  learned 
musical  works  by  Ambros,  Lussy,  Westphal,  Niecks 
and  Molitor ;  and  compositions  by  Franz,  Rheinberger, 
Draeseke,  Borsi,  Hausegger,  Huber,  Klose  and  Duparc ; 
also  symphonic  works  by  Richard  Strauss  and  some 
compositions  by  American  composers,  including  Ernest 
Schilling's  Victory  Ball. 

Leucks,  Gottlieb,  see  Leux,  Leo. 

Leuer,  Berta,  see  Kiurina-Leuer,  Berta. 

Leukauf,  Richard,  Austrian  composer  of  Viennese 
songs  and  duets;  died  Vienna,  Nov.  17,  1920. 

Leupold,  Anthony  Wilhelm,  Bohemian  organist 
and  composer,  born  Leitmeritz,  Apr.  22,  1868. 
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Leupolt,  Paul  Adolf,  German  cantor  and  composer, 
born  Zittau,  Mar.  5,  1883. 

Leuschner,  Arthur,  German  music  publisher  and 
composer  of  entertainment  music,  died  Berlin,  May  25, 
1928. 

Leuschner,  Theodore  Robert,  German  composer 
and  film  conductor,  born  Morgenroth,  Apr.  8,  1878. 

Leutgeb  (Leitgeb),  Josef,  Austrian  hornist;  died 
Feb.  27,  1811.  Mozart  became  acquainted  with  him  at 
Salzburg,  where  Leutgeb  was  a  member  of  the  orches- 
tra; they  met  again  on  Mozart's  arrival  in  Vienna, 
where  he  was  keeping  a  cheese  shop.  Mozart  composed 
four  concertos  and  a  quintet  for  him.  Mozart  was  con- 
stantly playing  tricks  on  him,  and  calling  him  such 
names  as  "Signor  Asino"  and  "Wretched  Pig/' 

Leutner,  Albert,  German  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  in  1815 ;  died  Berlin,  May  21,  1871. 

Leutner,  Minna  Peschka,  see  Peschka-Leutner, 
Minna. 

Leuto,  Arcangelo  del,  see  del  Lento,  Arcangelo. 

Leux,  Leo  (real  name  Gottlieb  Leucks),  German 
conductor  and  composer  of  film  and  entertainment 
music,  born  Mar.  7,  1873. 

Leva,  Enrico  de,  see  de  Leva,  Enrico. 

Levacher,  Pierre  Jean,  see  Vacher,  Pierre  Jean,  Le. 

Levade,  Charles  Gaston,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Jan.  3,  1869;  pupil  of  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  has  composed  a  salon  opera,  a  grand 
opera,  a  lyrical  comedy  derived  from  France's  Reina 
Pedanque  and  a  lyrical  drama  based  on  Balzac's  La 
Peau  de  Chagrin;  other  works  are  chamber,  piano  and 
orchestral  music. 

Levant,  Oscar,  American  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1906;  pupil  of  Sto- 
jowski  in  piano  and  of  Schonberg  and  Schillinger 
in  composition.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  on  several 
of  the  all-Gershwin  programs  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium 
in  New  York  and  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  His  composi- 
tions include,  a  piano  concerto,  an  orchestral  nocturne, 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  piano  sonatina,  a  string  quartet 
and  music  for  various  films. 

Levasseur,  Jean  Henri,  French  composer,  violon- 
cellist and  teacher  of  the  'cello,  born  at  Paris  in  1765 ; 
died  there  in  1823. 

Levasseur,  Marie  Claude  Josephe  (called  Rosa- 
lie), French  singer,  born  Valenciennes,  Oct.  8,  1749; 
died  Neuweid-on-Rhine,  May  6,  1826;  natural  daughter 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Levasseur  and  Marie  Catharine  Tour- 
nay,  In  Paris  she  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  Count  Mercy-Argenteau.  She  ap- 
peared in  many  operas  at  Paris. 

Levasseur,  Nicolas  Prosper,  French  dramatic  basso, 
born  Bresles,  Mar,  9,  1791 ;  died  Paris,  Dec.  7,  1871 ; 
pupil  of  Garat  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  made  his 
debut  at  the  Opera  in  1813,  sang  in  London,  and  scored 
a  success  at  Milan  in  Meyerbeer's  Marguerite  d'Anjou, 
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which  led  to  Parisian  engagements  at  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens  and  the  Opera.  He  taught  lyric  declamation  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Levasseur,  Pierre  Frangois,  French  composer  and 
violoncellist,  born  Abbeville,  Mar.  n,  1753;  &ed  about 
1815. 

Leve  (Fr.),  up-beat,  raised. 

L'fivecque,  Johann  Wilhelm,  violinist  and  composer 
born  of  French  parents  at  Cologne,  in  1759;  died  at 
Hanover  in  1816;  musical  director  at  the  court  of 
Hanover.  He  composed  violin  music,  including  con- 
certos, and  chamber  music. 

Levens,  French  music  director  and  theoretical  writer 
He  published  in  1743  a  treatise  on  the  rules  of  harmony 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  ascending  harmonic  pro- 
gression, overtones,  with  the  descending  arithmetical 
progression,  undertones,  thereby  obtaining  a  dual  har- 
monic base. 

Leveridge,  Richard,  English  composer  and  basso, 
noted  for  his  deep  and  powerful  bass  voice,  born  Lon- 
don, about  1670;  died  on  Mar.  22,  1758. 

Levett,  David  Maurice,  American  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  New  York,  Jan.  i,  1844;  pupil  of 
Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Reinecke,  Paul,  Papperitz,  Richter, 
Tausig,  Lieb,  Hamerick  and  Svendsen.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  music  at  several  small  music  schools  in  Amer- 
ica and  wrote  light  piano  pieces. 

Levey,  Richard  Michael  (real  name  O'Shaugh- 
nessy),  Irish  composer  and  conductor,  born  Dublin, 
Oct.  25,  1811 ;  died  June  28,  1899;  an  intimate  friend 
of  Balfe  and  Wallace.  Apprenticed  to  James  Barton 
in  1821,  he  entered  the  Theatre  Royal  orchestra,  Dub- 
lin, in  1826.  He  composed  fifty  overtures  and  ar- 
ranged the  music  for  forty- four  pantomimes  between 
1836-80,  when  the  theatre  burned.  He  toured  with 
Balfe's  opera  company,  taught  Sir  Robert  Stewart  and 
Sir  Charles  Stanford,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  led  the  Dublin  Quartet 
Concert  Society,  formed  and  led  the  Classical  Quartet 
Union,  and  helped  start  the  Monthly  Popular  Concerts 
in  1868,  when  the  quartet  was  led  by  Joachim. 

Levey,  Richard  Michael,  son  of  Richard  Michael 
Levey,  Irish  violinist,  born  in  1833;  died  in  1904.  He 
played  at  Musard's  concerts  in  Paris  in  1851-58  and, 
appearing  in  London  in  an  entertainment  called  Paga- 
ninfs  Ghost,  he  performed  difficult  feats  of  virtuosity. 

Levey,  William  Charles,  son  of  Richard  Michael 
Levey,  Sr.,  Irish  composer  and  conductor,  born  Dublin, 
Apr.  25,  1837;  died  London,  Aug.  18,  1894;  pupil  of 
Auber,  Thalbeig  and  Prudent  in  Paris  and  conductor 
at  Drury  Lane  and  other  London  theatres.  He  com- 
posed two  operettas,  a  musical  burletta,  incidental  music 
to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  other  incidental  music  for 
dramas,  pantomimes  and  cantatas,  piano  music,  drawing 
room  pieces  and  songs. 

Levi,  see  Gobbaerts,  Jean  Louis. 


LEVI— LEWANDOVSKI 


Levi  Hermann,  German  conductor,  born  Giessen, 
Mar  7  1839;  died  Munich,  May  13,  1900;  pupil  of 
Lachner  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  musical  direc- 
tor at  Saarbriicken,  conductor  at  Rotterdam  and  court 
music  director  at  Munich.  He  conducted  the  first  per- 
formances of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth  and  the  musical  pro- 
gram for  Wagner's  funeral.  He  wrote  a  piano  concerto 
and  songs,  and  brought  out  new  editions  of  several  of 
Mozart's  opera  texts. 

Levi,  Samuele,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at 
Venice 'in  1813;  died  Florence,  Mar.  18,  1883. 

Levidis,  Dimitri,  contemporary  Greek  composer  of 
a  Poeme  symphonique  played  by  Maurice  Martenot  on 
his  electrical  musical  instrument,  "ondes  musicales,"  at 
a  Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris  on  Dec.  23,  1928. 
Le  Vieux,  see  Aubert,  Jacques. 
Levin,  Martin,  German  bassoonist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  15,  1895.    He  has  com- 
posed operettas,  a  wind  quintet  and  piano  pieces. 

Levina,  Zara,  Russian  composer,  born  Seinferopol, 
Feb.  5,  1905 ;  pupil  of  Miaskovsky  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. Her  works  include  a  symphonic  poem,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Levins,  Marc,  see  Lavry,  Marc. 
Levinskaya,  Maria,  contemporary  Russian  pianist 
and  pedagogist.  She  studied  at  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory at  Moscow  and  at  Berlin,  Cologne  and  Paris.  She 
has  conducted  much  scientific  and  physiological  research 
and  presented  her  findings  in  The  Levinskaya  System  of 
Pianoforte  Technique  and  Tone  Color  through  Mental 
and  Muscular  Control  She  opened  a  school  for  piano 
playing  in  London  in  1925. 

Levinson,  Andre,  Russian  music  critic,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  Nov.  i,  1887.  He  lives  in  Paris. 

Levitzki,  Mischa,  contemporary  Russian-American 
pianist,  born  Krementchug,  May  25,  1898;  pupil  of 
Michailowski  in  Warsaw,  of  Stojowski  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art  in  New  York,  and  of  Dohnanyi  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule,  where  he  twice  won  the  Mendels- 
sohn prize.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  in 
Berlin  and  his  American  debut  in  New  York,  1916.  He 
has  since  toured  extensively  in  all  sections  of  the  world, 
including  Java  and  Singapore. 

Levy,  Alexandra,  Brazilian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Sao  Paulo,  Nov.  10,  1864;  died  there,  Jan.  17, 
1892.  He  composed  a  Brazilian  suite  for  orchestra  and 
variations  for  the  piano  upon  a  Brazilian  theme.  His 
ambition  was  to  establish  a  national  Brazilian  music 
based  on  folk  and  popular  melodies. 

Levy,  Eduard,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  Apr.  i,  1862;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  26,  1921. 
Levy,  Ellis,  contemporary  American  violinist,  com- 
poser, writer  on  music  and  teacher.  He  has  played  in 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  taught  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Cal.,  and  has  composed  a  symphonic  poem, 
Night  on  the  Desert,  chamber  music  and  theoretical 
works: 


Levy,  Ernst,  Swiss  composer,  pianist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  in  Basel,  Nov.  18,  1895 ;  pupil 
of  Hans  Huber,  Egon  Petri  and  Raoul  Pugno.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  and  choral,  organ,  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music  works. 

Levy,  Henoit,  Russian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Warsaw,  July  19,  1879;  pupil  of  Raif,  von 
Herzogenberg,  and  Bruch;  teacher  at  Chicago  Con- 
servatory. He  made  his  debut  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  1899,  toured  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  and  in  America,  and  has  appeared  as  solo- 
ist with  the  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. His  works  include  concertos,  sonatas,  trios  and 
piano  pieces. 

Levy,  Jacques  Julias,  see  Hdevy,  Jacques  Frangois 
Frotnental  &lias. 

Levy,  Jules,  English  cornet  player,  born  in  1840. 
He  made  his  debut  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  visited 
the  United  States  in  1864,  and  subsequently  became  a 
featured  soloist  in  Gilmore's  band. 

Levy,  Lazare,  Belgian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  1883. 

Levy,  Martin,  late  igth  century  German  composer. 
He  wrote  a  considerable  amount  of  chamber  music. 

Levy,  Michel  Maurice,  French  composer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  in  Ville  d'Avray,  June  28,  1883 ;  pupil  of 
Lavignac,  Leroux  and  Charles  Rene.  He  composed 
songs  and  incidental  music  to  dramatic  works. 

Levy,  Roland  Alexis  Manuel,  see  Roland-Manuel. 
Levy,  Sigmund,  see  Lebert,  Sigmund. 
Levy-Diem,  Hans,  composer,  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Rorschach,  July  i,  1908;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  16, 
1929;  pupil  of  Albert  Meyer,  Courvoiser,  Pembaur  and 
Rohr.     His  works  include  songs,  orchestral,  dramatic 
and  chamber  music,  and  a  Hymn  to  the  Sun  for  bari- 
tone and  orchestra. 

Lewald,  August,  German  novelist,  playwright  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Konigsberg,  Oct.  14,  1792 ;  died 
Munich,  Mar.  10,  1871. 

Lewalter,  Johann,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Kassel,  Jan.  24,  1862;  studied  under  Reinecke, 
.  Papparitz  and  Weidenbach  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
He  wrote  songs,  part  songs  and  piano  pieces,  and  edited 
collections  of  folk  songs.  Many  of  his  songs  are  in  the 
manner  of  real  folk  songs. 

Lewandovski,  Louis  Lazarus,  German  choirmas- 
ter, vocal  teacher  and  composer,  born  Wreschen,  Posen, 
Apr.  3,  1823;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  4,  1894.  He  studied 
under  Marx,  A.  W.  Bach  and  Grell.  At  twelve  he 
became  soprano  soloist  at  a  Hebrew  temple  in  Berlin, 
subsequently  developing  into  one  of  the  most  important 
composers  of  Jewish  liturgical  music.  His  Hallelujah 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  music  for  the  high 
Jewish  festivals  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Handel's 
great  chorus  of  the  same  name.  He  also  wrote  sym- 
phonies, overtures  and  cantatas. 
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Lewandowski,  Leopold,  Polish  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  in  1823;  died  Warsaw,  Nov.  22,  1896;  he 
wrote  instrumental  works  in  the  Polish  dance  forms 
(polka,  polonaise,  mazurka). 

Lewen,  Max,  see  Swarthout,  Max  van  Lewen. 

Lewicki,  Ernst,  Swiss-German  teacher,  writer  and 
music  editor,  born  Olten,  Switzerland,  Mar.  4,  1863. 
He  edited  many  of  Mozart's  works  from  the  original 
manuscripts. 

Lrewicki,  Hans,  Swiss  violinist  and  violin  maker, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1864.  He  turned  from  the  playing  to 
the  making  of  violins  and,  after  studying  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  capitals,  settled  in  Garmisch,  where  he 
made  some  excellent  instruments. 

Lewickyi,  Ivan,  Ukrainian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Luka  Mala,  East  Galicia,  Nov.  16,  1875. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  works  for  chorus, 
piano  and  violin  works ;  he  has  also  written  books  on 
music  history  and. theory. 

Lewin,  Gustav,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  Apr.  19,  1869;  pupil  of  Ludwig 
Bussler.  Among  his  works  are  two  operas,  choral 
works,  orchestral  and  piano  music,  and  songs. 

Lewing,  Adele,  German  pianist,  born  Hanover,  Aug. 
6,  1866;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  under 
Leschetizky  and  Fuchs,  making  her  pianistic  debut  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  She  toured  widely,  both  in  re- 
cital and  playing  with  leading  orchestras,  and  has  taught 
in  Chicago,  Boston  and,  after  1897,  in  New  York.  Her 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Lewinger,  Max,  Polish  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Sulkow  near  Cracow,  Mar.  17,  1870;  died  Dresden, 
Aug.  31,  1908.  He  studied  at  Cracow,  Lemberg  and 
Vienna,  taught  in  Bucharest,  was  concertmaster  at 
Helsingfors  and  Leipzig  and  court  concertmaster  at 
Dresden.  He  composed  for  orchestra,  violin  and  piano. 

Lewis  and  Son,  William,  American  music  house, 
located  at  Chicago,  111.  It  employs  violin  makers  to 
manufacture  its  instruments,  which  are  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  are  sold  under  the  name  of  "Wm.  Lewis  and 
Son."  George  N.  Einsele  was  for  many  years  in  their 
employ. 

Lewis,  Frederic  Percyval,  American  organist,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Woburn,  Mass.,  June  20,  1879. 
He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  at  Bos- 
ton, later  in  Leipzig,  and  became  a  teacher  and  church 
organist  at  Woburn. 

Lewis,  H.  Merrills,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  in  1908;  pupil  of  Smith  and 
Donovan  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music  and  Goldmark 
at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School.  He  teaches  music 
and  conducts  his  own  Bach  Choir  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  performed  in  various 
cities  and  at  the  Yaddo  Festivals.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  orchestral  suite,  The  King  of  Elfland's  Daugh- 
ter; a  symphony;  Three  Serenades  for  Orchestra;  the 
choral  works  harper  of  Chao,  Wood  Witchery  and 
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Lake  Song;  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano;  songs  for 
voice  and  string  quartet  and  a  piano  suite. 

Lewis,  Leo  Rich,  American  composer,  conductor, 
writer  on  music  and  teacher,  born  South  Woodstock' 
Yt.,  Feb.  ii,  1865;  pupil  of  Rheinberger  at  the  Munich 
Academy.  He  taught  theory  and  history  of  music  at 
Tufts  College  and  Harvard  University  and  invented  a 
card  system  for  thematically  cataloguing  music.  His 
compositions  include  an  operetta,  cantatas,  chamber 
music  and  incidental  music. 

Lewis,  Mary,  American  soprano,  born  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  Jan.  7,  1900.  After  early  training  in  church 
choirs  in  Little  Rock,  she  later  starred  in  the  Green- 
wich Village  and  the  Ziegf  eld  Follies,  New  York.  Her 
operatic  debut  took  place  in  Vienna  and  in  1926  she 
joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York.  She  has 
been  heard  frequently  as  a  radio  artist. 

Lewis,  Thomas  C.,  igth  century  English  architect 
and  organ  builder.  About  1861  he  abandoned  archi- 
tecture and  began  making  organs  at  London ;  he  built 
numerous  organs,  the  largest  being  that  of  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  at  Glasgow. 

Lewis,  Walter  Henry,  American  composer,  conduc- 
tor, organist  and  tenor,  born  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mar. 
31,  1866.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
in  Boston,  sang  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  other  light 
operas  and  conducted.  Among  his  compositions  are 
seven  comic  operas,  a  musical  comedy  and  songs. 

Lewisohn  Stadium  (Stadium  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York),  presented  to  the  College  by  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  philanthropist  and  patron  of  the  arts.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  1913,  and  the  Stadium  was  dedi- 
cated on  May  29,  1915.  It  occupies  the  plot  of  ground 
bounded  by  West  I36th  and  i^Sth  Streets  and  Amster- 
dam-and  Convent  Avenues,  directly  south  of  the  Main 
Buildings  of  the  College  on  St.  Nicholas  Terrace. 

During  the  college  semesters,  the  Stadium  is  used  for 
undergraduate  athletics,  drills,  spectacles  and  public 
gatherings.  During  the  summer,  however,  stands  are 
placed  on  the  field  in  front  of  a  large  stage  on  which 
orchestras,  opera  companies  and  dance  troupes  perform 
under  the  auspices  of  Stadium  Concerts,  Inc.,  a  semi- 
public  non-profit  making  corporation  supported  in  large 
part  by  Mr.  Lewisohn  and  other  benefactors.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  has  been  increased  up  to  twenty  thousand. 

Following  the  dedication  exercises  in  1917  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  The  City  College  (where  the  orchestra 
plays,  in  inclement  weather),  The  Trojan  Women,  by 
Euripides,  was  presented  as  the  first  program  in  the 
Stadium.  For  two  seasons  concerts  financed  by  Mr. 
Lewisohn  were  given  on  Sundays  under  the  supervision 
of  the  New  York  City  Park  Department.  Since  1917, 
however,  Stadium  Concerts,  Inc.,  has  been  offering  reg- 
ular eight-week  series  every  summer,  usually  from  the 
last  week  in  June  to  the  third  week  in  August. 

A  number  of  important  programs  have  been  presented 
during  the  course  of  the  twenty  }'ears.  Conductors 
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from  all  over  the  world  have  been  invited  to  lead  the 
orchestra,  among  them  Victor  Herbert,  George  Gersh- 
win Paul  Whiteman,  Alexander  Smallens,  Fritz  Reiner, 
Willem  van  Hoogstraten,  Arnold  Volpe,  Henry  Hadley, 
Eugene  Ormandy  and  Jose  Iturbi. 

Soloists  from  all  fields  of  music  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  among  them  Lily  Pons,  Albert  Spaulding, 
Enrico  Caruso,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Efrem  Zimbalist  and 
Harold  Bauer.  In  addition,  the  Hall- Johnson  Choir 
has  appeared  on  several  occasions,  as  have  the  Fokine, 
Denis  Shawn  and  Littlefield  Ballet  Companies,  among 
others. 

However,  the  Stadium  is  used  for  other  musical  func- 
tions quite  frequently  because  of  its  convenience  and 
beautiful  architecture.  During  the  War,  for  example, 
it  was  filled  to  overflowing  for  the  Community  Sing 
Festivals  under  the  auspices  of  The  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service.  The  great  pageant-spectacle  "Caliban 
on  Stetebos"  directed  by  Percy  Mackay  was  presented 
in  the  Stadium. 

The  Stadium  itself  follows  the  Greek  theatre  plan, 
with  a  semi-elliptical  concrete  stand  seating  six  thou- 
sand and  following  the  natural  contour  of  the  hill  from 
Convent  to  Amsterdam  Avenues.  It  follows  a  simpli- 
fied Roman  Doric  style. 

Lewy,  Charles,  Swiss  salon  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Lausanne  in  1823;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  30,  1883; 
son  of  Eduard  Constantin  Lewy. 

Lewy,  Eduard  Constantin,  French  horn  virtuoso 
and  teacher,  born  St.  Avoid,  Moselle,  Mar.  3,  1796; 
died  Vienna,  June  3,  1864.  He  was  first  horn  in  the 
Vienna  Court  Opera  and  professor  at  the  Conservatory. 

Lewy,  Joseph  Rodolphe,  French  horn  virtuoso, 
born  Nancy,  Apr.  2,  1802;  died  Oberlossnitz,  near 
Dresden,  Feb.  9,  1881 ;  brother  and  pupil  of  Eduard 
Constantin  Lewy.  He  was  first  horn  in  the  Dresden 
court  orchestra. 

Lewy,  Leo,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  i, 
1882;  pupil  of  Max  Battke,  Hugo  Leichtentritt,  and 
Paul  Scheinpflug.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choruses,  orchestral  works  and  chamber  music. 

Lewy,  Richard,  Austrian  player  on  the  French  horn, 
stage  manager  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Vienna  in  1827; 
died  there,  Dec.  31,  1883;  brother  of  Charles  Lewy. 
A  member  of  the  court  orchestra  at  thirteen,  he  later 
became  famous  as  a  singing  teacher;  Mallinger,  Sem- 
brich  and  Lucca  were  among  his  pupils. 

Lewysohn,  Hugo,  see  Leonard,  Hugo. 

Lexika,  see  Dictionaries  of  Music. 

Ley,  Henry  George,  English  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Chagford,  Dec.  30,  1887;  studied  under  Parratt. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  English  organists,  he  was 
organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  choragus 
to  the  University,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  later  becoming  Director  of  Music  at  Eton 
College. 


Ley,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  cathedral 
organist,  born  Apeneade,  July  12,  1845 ;  Ms  works  in- 
clude a  symphony  and  organ  music. 

Leybach,  Ignace  Xavier  Joseph,  German  com- 
poser, teacher,  organist  and  pianist,  born  in  Gambsheim, 
Alsatia,  July  17,  1817;  died  Toulouse,  May  23,  1891. 
A  pupil  at  Paris  of  Pixis,  Kalkbrenner  and. Chopin,  he 
became  organist  at  Toulouse  Cathedral.  He  was  an 
excellent  teacher  and  an  able  pianist.  His  compositions 
include  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  piano  pieces  of  a 
pleasing  nature,  a  large  organ  method,  concert  pieces, 
motefs  and  songs. 

L.  H.,  abbreviation  for  Left  Hand. 

L'Heritier,  Jean,  see  Heritier,  Jean  l\ 

L'Hertnet,  Hans,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Magdeburg,  May  19,  1887 1  he  has  written  operas, 
a  symphonic  poem  and  songs. 

Lhevinne,  Josef,  Russian  pianist,  born  Moscow, 
Dec.  3,  1874.  He  studied  the  piano  from  the  age  of 
five,  was  a  pupil  of  Safonoff  at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory, and  in  1899  made  his  debut  at  Moscow,  playing 
Beethoven's  Emperor  concerto  with  Anton  Rubinstein 
conducting.  After  teaching  piano  at  the  School  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Music  Society,  Tiflis,  and  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory,  he  became  a  piano  teacher  in  Berlin. 
His  New  York  debut  took  place  in  1906  with  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  and  since  then  he  has  toured 
extensively  in  both  Europe  and  America,  and  is  now 
a  teacher  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Musical  Art  and 
the  Juilliard  Graduate  School.  In  recent  years  he  has 
appeared  frequently  in  two-piano  recitals  with  his  wife, 
Rosina  Lhevinne. 

Lhevinne,  Rosina,  Russian  pianist,  born  at  Moscow 
in  1880 ;  wife  of  Josef  Lhevinne.  From  the  age  of  nine 
she  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  then  ap- 
peared successfully  as  a  concert  pianist  in  recitals  and 
with  the  leading  European  symphony  orchestras.  Upon 
her  marriage  she  retired  temporarily  from  her  public 
career,  but  has  recently  re-appeared  in  two-piano  re- 
citals with  her  husband. 

L'Hote,  Leon  Albert,  see  Hole,  Leon  Albert. 

Lhotka,  Fran,  Yugoslavian  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Jung  Wozic,  Dec.  25,  1883; 
studied  in  Prague  and  Zagreb.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  symphonies  and  minor  orchestral  works 
and  chamber  music. 

Lhotsky,  Bohuslav,  Czech  violinist,  born  Libocho- 
witz,  Jan.  14,  1879;  died  Prague,  May  4,  1930.  He 
studied  under  Sevcik  and  founded  the  famous  Sev- 
cik  Quartet. 

L'Humbert,  iSmile,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Epinal  in  1872.  One  of  the  leading  modern  French 
violin  makers,  he  learned  his  profession  at  Mirecourt 
with  the  firms  of  Derazey,  Mangenot,  Chipot-Vuil- 
laume  and  Laurent,  and  later  worked  for  Blanchard, 
Marchand,  Silvestre,  Jombard  and  G.  Bernardel,  before 
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founding  his  own  business  in  Paris  in  1906.     He  uses 
Niccolo  Amati,  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models. 

Liadoff,  Anatol  Constantinovich,  Russian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May  10,  1855 ; 
died  Novgorod,  Aug.  28,  1914;  pupil  first  of  his  father, 
studying  later  at  the  Conservatory  in  his  native  city, 
where  his  teacher  in  composition  was  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff.  He  was  graduated  with  a  brilliant  record  in  1877, 
returning  the  following  year  as  assistant  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary theory  classes,  and  later  holding  a  professor- 
ship, taking  special  classes  for  harmony  and  composi- 
tion. As  a  composer  he  did  his  best  work  for  the  piano, 
his  pieces  being  delicate  and  graceful  in  form.  The 
influence  of  the  great  Polish  master,  Chopin,  is  clearly 
evident  in  them,  yet  their  distinctive  Russian  coloring, 
and  gay,  humorous  character,  save  them  from  the  re- 
proach of  servile  imitation.  In  addition  to  a  long  list 
of  these  works,  Liadoff  composed  orchestral  and  vocal 
music ;  his  symphonic  poem,  The  Enchanted  Lake,  has 
become  a  favorite  on  concert  programs. 

Liaison  (Fr.),  a  tie;  syncopation. 

Liapounoff,  Sergei  Mikhailovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, pianist,  conductor  and  teacher,  born  Jaroslav, 
Nov.  30,  1859;  died  Paris,  Nov.  n,  1924.  After  study- 
ing under  Klindworth,  Pabst,  Hubert,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Taneieff  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  he  became 
sub-director  of  the  Imperial  Choir,  Petrograd,  and 
teacher  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  He  was  a 
guest  conductor  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig  and  a  concert 
pianist  in  Germany  and  Austria.  In  1911  he  repre- 
sented the  Russian  government  at  the  Musical  Congress 
in  Rome.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  a  polonaise,  a  rhapsody  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  a  piano  concerto,  much  other  piano  music  and 
many  national  songs.  He  also  edited  Balakireff Js  cor- 
respondence with  Tschaikowsky  and  with  Rimsky- 
KorsakofT. 

Liatoshinsky,  Boris,  Russian  composer,  born  Kiev, 
Jan.  4,  1895  ;  pupil  of  Gliere.  He  has  written  two  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music  and  a  Ukrainian  opera,  The 
Golden  Hoop. 

Liban,  Georg  (of  Liegnitz),  Polish  priest  and 
teacher  born  about  1480.  He  taught  music  (and  Greek) 
at  the  Cracow  university  and  composed  Latin  songs  in 
four  parts;  he  also  wrote  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Libellion,  an  automatic  music-box  in  which  the 
notes,  represented  by  perforations  in  tough  cardboard, 
can  be  made  continuous  as  they  pass  through  the  box, 
thus  permitting  the  playing  of  compositions  of  any 
length. 

Liber,  Anton  Josef,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Sulzbach  in  1732;  died  at  Ratisbon  in  1809. 
Concertmaster  to  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  he 
wrote  masses,  symphonies  and  concertos. 

Liber,  Wolfgang,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Donauworth,  Oct.  31,  1758;  died  at  Ratisbon 
after  1817;  son  and  pupil  of  Anton  Josef  Liber.  A 


boy  prodigy,  he  later  became  a  Benedictine  monk;  he 
wrote  masses  and  violin  concertos. 

Liberamente  (It.),  Librement  (Fr.),  freely;  \vith 


ease. 


Liberati,  Alessandro,  Italian  military  band  leader 
born  in  1847;  died  New  York,  Nov.  16,  1927. 

Liberati,  Antimo,  middle  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, violinist,  organist  and  writer  on  music,  born  at 
Foligno;  pupil  of  Gregorio  Allegri  and  Orazio  Bene- 
voli.  In  1 66 1  he  became  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
and  was  also  organist  and  choirmaster  of  two  other 
churches  in  Rome.  He  composed  madrigals  and  ora- 
torios. He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Open  Letter 
to  a  Musical  Friend,  published  in  1685,  which  some 
authorities  have  relied  upon  for  various  statements 
about  Palestrina's  early  life. 

Libert  (Liberth),  Gualterius  (also  known  as  Ray- 
naldus  or  Reginaldus  Libert),  early  i5th  century  com- 
poser and  singer  in  the  Papal  Choir;  he  wrote  both 
sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Libert,  Henri,  French  composer,  organist,  piano 
virtuoso  and  didactic  writer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  15,  1869; 
died  Jan.  14,  1937.  After  studying  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory under  Marmontel,  Diemer,  Cesar  Franck, 
Widor  and  Massenet,  and  in  1894  winning  the  first  or- 
gan prize,  he  became  regular  organist  of  the  great  organ 
at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Denis,  and  a  professor  of  the  or- 
gan at  the  American  Conservatory,  Fontainebleau.  He 
has  written  for  the  organ  in  a  large  style,  some  of  his 
compositions  being  Variations  Symphoniques,  Chor- 
ales, Preludes  et  fugues;  he  has  also  written  piano 
pieces,  songs,  motets,  and  some  noteworthy  treatises 
which  suggest  a  new  way  to  form  and  perfect  the  tech- 
nic  of  organists  and  pianists. 

Liberti,  Henri  (Hendrik),  Dutch  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  Groningen  about  1600;  died  after  1661. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  organist  at  Antwerp  Cathedral ; 
he  wrote  sacred  songs. 

Liberti,  Vincenzo,  of  Spoleto,  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer.  Two  books  of  his  madrigals  for  five 
voices  were  published  at  Bologna  about  1608. 

Libon,  Felipe,  Spanish  violinist,  born  Cadiz,  Aug. 
*7»  J775;  died  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1838.  After  studying 
under  .Viotti  in  London  he  became  chamber  virtuoso 
at  Lisbon,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  at 
Madrid.  In  1800  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was . 
chamber  musician  to  Empress  Josephine.  He  wrote 
violin  concertos  and  string  trios. 

Libraries  of  Music,  see  Music  Libraries,  American; 
also  see  Music  Libraries  and  Collections,  European. 

Library  of  Congress,  Division  of  Music.  The 
music  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  located  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  contains  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  music  and  musical  literature  in  the  entire  world ; 
only  one  or  two  European  libraries  exceed  it  in  size, 
and  as  a  repository  for  musical  publications  of  the  last 
fifty  years  it  is  unrivalled.  On  June  30,  1937,  the  entire 
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tents  of  the  Division  numbered  one  million,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  volumes,   pamphlets   and   pieces.      The    largest 
amount  consists  of  copyright  material,  but  this  is  being 
constantly  augmented  by  gifts  and  purchases.    The  aim 
of  the  Division  of  Music  is  to  have  as  complete  a  ref- 
erence library  as  possible  for  the  use  of  scholars,  and 
to  provide  information  for  legitimate  inquiries.     The 
library  has  a  fine  collection  of  original  manuscripts  of 
the  older  composers,   many   original  manuscripts   of 
modern  composers,  which  are  mostly  obtained  through 
the  Coolidge  Foundation,  an  important  group  of  Stradi- 
vari stringed  instruments,  which  were  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall,  and  an  unusually  complete 
collection  of  operatic  material,  including  full  scores  as 
well  as  librettos.    American  manuscripts  and  materials 
are  given  particular  attention,  as  the  Division  realizes 
that  only  by  this  method  can  adequate  facilities  be  of- 
fered to  the  historians  of  American  culture.     Several 
foundations  are  connected  with  the  Division  of  Music. 
These  include  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foun- 
dation, the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation,  the 
Friends  of  Music  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
contributes  money  for  the  purchase  of  special  rarities, 
and  the  Nicholas  Longworth  Foundation,  which  gives 
chamber  music  concerts  in  memory  of  the  founder.    An- 
other important  branch  of  the  Division  is  the  Archive 
of  American  Folk-Song.  This  section  is  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  American  folk  music,  and  makes  thou- 
sands of  phonograph   recordings    of    every   type   of 
American  songs  and  dances,  the  work  being  carried  on 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  so  that  eventually  the 
folk  music  of  every  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
recorded  for  posterity.    The  Division  of  Music  is  be- 
ing used  more  and  more  by  scholars  and  students,  sup- 
plying not  only  published  records  of  the  art  and  science 
of  music,  but  also  an  abundant  quantity  of  original 
source  material  in  every  branch  of  musical  history. 

Librettist,  the  writer  of  a  libretto   (q.v.). 

Libretto,  the  text  of  an  opera  or  oratorio.  As 
libretto  is  the  diminutive  of  libro  (It.),  literally  mean- 
ing "little  book."  The  libretto  of  an  opera  is  really  a 
stage  play  that  lends  itself  to  a  musical  setting,  and  is 
usually  written  especially  for  the  composer.  Fre- 
quently oratorios  and  cantatas  are  composed  to  an  ex- 
isting poem  or  sacred  drama.  The  librettos  of  the  early 
Florentine  operas  were  stereotyped,  but  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Gluck,  the  libretto  came  into  its  own,  and  their 
creation  became  a  specialty  with  authors  and  drama- 
tists. In  a  few  cases,  as  for  example  Wagner,  Char- 
pentier  and  Borodin,  the  composer  wrote  his  own 
libretto.  Occasionally  a  composer  .selects  a  well-known 
dramatic  work  as  the  basic  of  an  opera ;  this  is  the  case 
with  Dubussy's  Pelleas  et  Metisande  and  Strauss' 
Salome.  Librettists  of  distinction  include  Rinuc- 
cini  for  early  Italian  composers  such  as  Peri,  Caccini 
and  Monteverde ;  Metastasio  for  Hasse,  Porpora,  Gluck 


and  Mozart ;  Perrin  and  Quinault  for  Lully ;  Calzabigi 
for  Gluck ;  Da  Ponte  for  several  Mozart  operas ;  Boito 
for  many  igth  century  Italian  composers;  Scribe  for 
Auber,  Verdi,  Meyerbeer  and  other  great  French  com- 
posers ;  Illica  and  Giacosa  for  Puccini ;  Hoffmannsthal 
for  Richard  Strauss.  In  the  field  of  light  opera,  the 
name  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  outstanding  in  England,  and 
that  of  Harry  B.  Smith  in  the  United  States. 

License,  an  intentional  deviation  from  established 
custom  or  rule  in  harmony  or  counterpoint. 

Liceo  (It.),  academy  or  conservatory  (of  music). 
Liceo  Comunale  Collection  of  Music,  Italian  col- 
lection of  musicana,  located  at  Bologna.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  books  and  manuscripts,  most  of  which 
were  left  to  the  Liceo  by  the  celebrated  musician,  Padre 
J.  B.  Martini.  It  includes  his  own  valuable  library  and 
collection  of  over  two  hundred  contemporaneous  oil 
paintings  of  musicians.  The  musical  catalog,  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  was  compiled  by 
Gaetano  Gaspari,  but  did  not  appear  until  after  his 
death,  when  the  Municipio  Bologna  had  F.  Parsini  and 
L.  Torchi  edit  the  manuscript  and  publish  it  in  three 
large  volumes,  one  each  for  theory  and  history,  sacred 
music  and  secular  music. 

Lichard,  Milan,  Slovakian  composer  born  Uherska 
Skalice,  Feb.  24,  1853.  An  official  of  the  government 
railways,  he  found  his  interest  in  music,  at  first  merely 
a  consolation  to  him  under  political  hardships,  later 
turning  him  to  a  specialized  interest  in  folk  music.  He 
has  done  much  in  the  cause  of  Slovak  folk  songs  by  in- 
sisting upon  their  modal  character  and  rhythmic  char- 
acteristics and  by  rejecting  the  injurious  influence  of 
gypsy  music.  Folk  music  has  colored  all  of  his  com- 
positions, which  include  choruses,  a  choral  ode,  a  funeral 
ode,  a  rhapsody,  a  song  for  mixed  choir  and  soprano 
solo,  and  collections  of  popular  songs. 

Lichey,  Reinhpld,  German  composer,  organ  virtu- 
oso, music  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Pohlsdorf ,  near 
Liegnitz,  Mar.  26,  1879;  Pupil  of  Baumert  and  Rud- 
nick.  His  compositions  include  numerous  works  for 
the  organ,  motets  and  male  choruses. 

Lichfild,  Henry,  early  i7th  century  English  com- 
poser (flourished  about  1613) .  Although  he  was  among 
the  lesser  madrigalists,  some  of  his  songs  are  still  found 
pleasing  and  interesting. 

Lichner,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  cantor,  choral 
conductor  and  .organist,  born  Harpersdorf,  Silesia. 
Mar.  6,  1829;  died  Breslau,  Jan.  7,  1898;  pupil  of  Dehn, 
Karow,  Mosewius,  .Baumgart  and  Hesse.  He  became 
cantor  and  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  11,000  Virgins 
at  Breslau,  conducted  a  singing  society,  and  wrote  piano 
and  choral  music,  psalms  and  songs. 

Lichnowsky,  Karl,  Prince  by  Russian  patent,  born 
in  1758;  died  Apr.  15,  1814;  a  member  of  ;;an  old  Pol- 
ish family  with  estates  so  located  that,  upon. 'the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  they  owed  allegiance  to  all  three  con- 
querors. The  homestead  of  Prince  Karl  was  Gratz 
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Castle,  near  Troppau,  Silesia,  but  he  lived  most  of  the 
time  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Mozart  and  the  patron  of  Beethoven.  He  had  his  own 
quartet  of  youthful  virtuosos,  Schuppanzigh,  Sina, 
Weiss  and  Kraft  (all  of  whom  were  later  famous), 
and  he  also  gave  musical  entertainments  in  the  grand 
manner.  His  relations  with  the  Prussian  court  com- 
pelled him  to  appear  there  occasionally,  and  thus  he 
found  opportunity  to  invite  Mozart  to  join  him  (free 
of  expense)  on  one  of  these  visits.  On  this  occasion 
(in  1/89)  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  Mozart  the 
finest  musical  position  in  Germany,  but  a  few  words 
of  commendation  from  the  Emperor,  when  he  returned 
to  Austria,  led  him  to  reject  the  offer.  The  death  of 
Mozart,  two  and  a  half  years  later,  left  in  the  Prince's 
household  a  void  not  filled  until  the  arrival  of  Beethoven. 

Lichnowsky,  Count  Moritz,  born  in  1771 ;  died 
Vienna,  Mar.  17,  1837;  a  younger  brother  of  Prince 
Karl  Lichnowsky  and  one  of  the  narrow  circle  of  close 
friends  of  Beethoven.  It  is  said  that  he  published  one 
of  the  great  master's  sets  of  variations  for  piano. 

Lichtenauer,  W.  F.,  Dutch  music  publisher,  whose 
firm  was  founded  at  Rotterdam  in  1843. 

Lichtenberg,  Emil,  Hungarian  conductor,  born  Bu- 
dapest, Apr.  2,  1877;  director  for  many  years  of  the 
Orchestral  Society  and  the  Oratorio  Concerts. 

Lichtenberg,  Leopold,  American  violin  virtuoso, 
born  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  22,  1861.  He  studied 
under  Beaujardin,  played  in  a  concert  at  eight,  and  at 
twelve  became  a  pupil  and  aid  of  Wieniawski  on  a  tour 
of  the  United  States.  Afterward  he  studied  under  Lam- 
bert in  Paris  and  for  three  more  years  with  Wieniawski, 
this  time  in  Brussels.  He  next  toured  Holland,  ap- 
peared with  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  and  later 
made  still  other  European  and  American  tours.  He 
then  joined  the  Boston.  Symphony  Orchestra,  taught  at 
the  National  Conservatory  in. New  York,  and  organized 
the  Margulies  Trio  with  Adele  Margulies  and  Leo 
Schulz.  He  had  both  emotional  power  and  technical 
finish  and  was  one  of  the  leading  modern  violin  vir- 
tuosos. 

Lichtenberger,  Henri,  French  teacher,  writer  and 
critic,  born  Miilhausen,  Alsace,  Mar.  12,  1864.  For 
some  years  he  taught  the  history  of  music  at  the  Nancy 
Conservatory  and  contributed  musical  criticism  to 
L*  Opinion;  he  also  wrote  studies  on  Richard  Wagner. 

Lichtenegger,  Mathilde,  see  Mailing er,  Mathilde. 

Lichtenstein,  Alfred,  German  flutist  and  composer 
of  flute  concerto,  born  Konigsberg,  Mar.  30,  1901. 

Lichtenstein,  Karl  August,  Baron  von,  German 
composer  and  director,  born  Lahm,  Franconia,  Sept.  8, 
1767;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  16,  1845;  pupil  of  Forkel  at 
Gottingen.  After  serving  in  the  English  army  and  as 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  at  Hanover  (where  his 
first  opeta  was  produced)  .he  became  intendant  of  the 
court  theater  at  Dessau. .  Later  he  directed  theaters  at 
Vienna  and  Bamberg,  and  at  Berlin  became  director  of 


the   Opera.     He  composed   eleven  operas  and  many 
musical  sketches. 

Lichtenstein,  Victor,  American  conductor,  violinist, 
music  critic  and  teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  1=;, 
1872.  After  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and 
with  Eugene  Ysaye  in  Brussels  in  1895  he  made  his 
debut  at  Leipzig,  subsequently  settling  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  founded  his  own  string  quartet,  directed  the 
Young  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  lectured. 

Lichtenthal,  Peter,  Hungarian  composer  and  writer, 
born  at  Pressburg  in  1780;  died  Milan,  Aug.  18,  1853. 
After  having  studied  medicine  at  Vienna,  where  he 
wrote  theoretical,  aesthetical  and  biographical  works  on 
music,  he  went  to  Milan,  where,  in  1826,  his  impor- 
tant dictionary  and  biography  of  music  and  musicians 
was  published;  he  also  wrote  works  on  Mozart.  His 
compositions  include  three  operas,  four  ballets,  cham- 
ber and  piano  music,  church  music  and  songs. 

Lickl,  Aegidius  Ferdinand  Karl,  Austrian  com- 
poser and  guitar  virtuoso,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  I,  1803; 
died  there,  July  22,  1864;  son  of  Johann  Georg 
Lickl.  He  wrote  singspiels  and  an  oratorio. 

Lickl,  Johann  Georg,  Austrian  organist,  choirmas- 
ter, teacher  and  composer,  born  Kornneuburg,  Apr.  n, 
1769;  died  Fiinfkirchen,  May  12,  1843;  father  of  A. 
F.  K.  Lickl  and  Karl  Georg  Lickl.  A  church  choir- 
master for  some  thirty-five  years,  he  was  a  notable 
teacher;  he  wrote  operettas,  masses,  motets  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Lickl,  Karl  Georg,  Austrian  composer  and  phys- 
harmonica  virtuoso,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  28,  1801 ;  died 
there  Aug.  3,  1877;  son  of  Johann  Georg  Lickl.  He 
composed  a  number  of  works  for  his  instrument,  as 
well  as  some  church  music. 

Lidarti,  Cristiano  Giuseppe,  Italian  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  at  Pisa  in  1770.  He  lived  for 
some  time  in  Vienna  and  appears  to  have  been  in  Lon- 
don in  1768-80.  His  compositions  include  violin  and 
flute  sonatas,  duets,  trios  and  quartets,  a  sonata  for 
viola  pomposa,  a  musical  drama,  an  aria  with  orchestra 
and  also  glees  and  catches. 

Liddle,  Samuel,  English  pianist  and  song  composer, 
born  at  Leeds  about  1868;  pupil  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  London.  His  most  popular  song,  Abide 
with  Me,  was  written  for  Clara  Butt. 

Lidholm,  Eric  Johan,  Swedish  violin  maker  and 
repairer,  born  at  Angermanland  in  1871.  Coming  to 
the  United  States,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
A.  E.  Thompson  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  in  1914 
established  his  business  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  instru- 
ments show  the  Stradivarius  influence,  have  fine  tones 
and  are  well  regulated. 

Lidl  (Lidel),  Andreas  (Anton),  Austrian  baryton 
virtuoso  and  composer,  born  at  Vienna  about  1740; 
died,  perhaps  at  London,  before  1789.  He  increased 
the  number  of  wire"  strings  at  the  back  of  his  instru- 
ment to  twenty-seven,  and  became,  one  of  the  greatest 
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barvton  players.  He  toured  all  the  important  Euro- 
oean  cities  and  in  1778  made  his  debut  at  London,  where 
hT settled.  '  Most  of  his  compositions  for  the  baryton 
have  remained  in  MS.;  he  also  wrote  several  string 
quintets,  quartets,  trios,  duets  and  a  song. 

Lidon,  Jose,  Spanish  composer,  chorister,  organist 
and  choirmaster,  born  at  Bejar,  Salamanca,  in  1752; 
died  Madrid,  Feb.  11,  1827.  He  was  a  chorister  in 
Madrid,  organist  at  Malaga  Cathedral,  organist  at  the 
Royal  Chapel  in  Madrid  and  finally  choirmaster  there. 
He' wrote  organ  fugues,  two  operas,  hymns  and  motets. 

Lie  (Fr.),  tied,  bound;  legato. 

Lie,  Erica  (Mme.  Nissen),  Norwegian  concert  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Kongsvinger,  near  Christiania, 
Jan.  17,  1845 ;  died  Christiania,  Oct.  27,  1903.  After 
studying  under  Kullak  and  Kjerulf  she  toured  Ger- 
many as  a  pianist,  taught  at  the  Kullak  Academy  in 
Berlin,  was  made  a  member  of 'the  Stockholm  Royal 
Academy,  and  finally  settled  in  Christiania.  She  was 
especially  notable  as  a  player  of  the  works  of  Chopin 
and  other  members  of  the  romantic  school.  Edvard 
Grieg  conducted  the  musical  part  of  the  service  at  her 
funeral. 

Lie,  Sigurd,  Norwegian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Drammen,  May  23,  1871 ;  died  there,  Sept.  29, 
1904;  pupil  of  Lindemann,  Bohm  and  Holter.  He  con- 
ducted at  two  theaters  in  Bergen,  later  returning  to 
Germany  for  further  study.  His  works  include  a  sym- 
phony, a  suite,  chamber  music,  male  choruses  and  piano 
pieces. 

Lieban,  Julius,  German  operatic  tenor,  born  Lun- 
denburg,  Feb.  19,  1857;  pupil  of  J.  Hellmesberger  and 
J.  Gansbacher.  For  thirty  years  with  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera,  he  specialized  in  Wagnerian  roles. 

Liebau,  Arno,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Leipzig-Neustadt,  June  10,  1888;  pupil  of  A.  Winter- 
berger,  A.  Reckendorf,  Rieman  and  Leschetizky. 
Among  his  compositions  are  songs,  choral,  instrumental 
and  ensemble  works ;  he  also  wrote  books  on  vocal  com- 
position and  vocal  technic. 

Liebau  (Liebe),  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Wickerode,  Prussian  Saxony, 
Nov.  14,  1802;  died  Quedlingburg,  June  27,  1843; 
pupil  of  Hummel.  He  wrote  oratorios,  psalms,  motets 
and  chamber  music. 

Liebe,  Christian,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Freiberg,  Nov.  5,  1654;  died  Zschoppau,  Saxony, 
Sept.  3,  1708.  He  wrote  masses,  motets  and  other 
church  music,  for  four  to  eight  voices,  usually  with  mu- 
sical accompaniment. 

Liebe,  Eduard  Ludwig,  German  composer,  music 
director  and  teacher,  born  Magdeburg,  Nov.  19,  1819; 
died  Chur,  Feb.  4,  1900 ;  pupil  of  Spohr  and  Baldewein. 
He  taught  in  Strassburg,  later  in  London  and  wrote  an 
opera,  piano  pieces  and  popular  songs. 


Liebeck,  Adolph,  German  composer,  born  Cranz, 
East  Prussia,  Aug.  I,  1886;  he  has  written  songs  and 
piano  works. 

Lieberson,  A.  S.,  Russian  conductor,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Odessa,  July  29,  1881 ;  among  his  works 
are  a  comic  opera,  a  symphony  and  violin  concerto. 

Lieberson,  Goddard,  English  composer,  critic  and 
music  teacher,  born  at  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  in  1911. 
Brought  to  the  United  States  as  a  child,  he  studied 
music  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  at  the  East- 
man School  of  Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  has  taught 
in  Rochester  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  musical  jour- 
nals. His  compositions  include  two  orchestral  suites, 
Five  Modern  Painters  and  Homage  to  Handel;  Two 
Chassidic  Dances  for  orchestra;  a  symphony;  a  piano 
Tango;  a  suite  for  chamber  orchestra;  the  choral  Three 
Chinese  Poems;  sonatas  for  string  quartet  and  for 
quintet;  and  incidental  music  for  a  puppet  production 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Liebeskind,  Joseph,  German  composer,  editor  and 
writer,  born  Leipzig,  Apr.  22,  1866;  died  Aug.  10, 
1916;  pupil  of  Hermann,  Sitt,  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn. 
He  acquired  for  his  library  a  complete  set  of  the  first 
editions  of  Gluck's  works,  and  edited  a  number  of 
almost  unknown  works  of  Gluck,  Mozart  and  Ditters- 
dorf .  He  wrote  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  organ 
fugues,  choruses  and  songs. 
Liebeslied  (Ger.),  love  song. 

Liebestod  (Tristan  and  Isolde),  see  Prelude  and 
Liebestod  (Tristan  and  Isolde). 

"Liebestraume,"  a  nocturne  for  the  piano  by  Franz 
Liszt.  Liszt  wrote  three  nocturnes,  transcribed  from 
his  own  songs  and  called  each  Liebestrdwn  (Dream  of 
Love).  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  No.  3  (0  Lieb 
— Oh  Love)  in  A[>  major..  No.  I  is  Hohe  Liebe 
(Exalted  Love),  and  No.  2  Gestorben  war  ich  (I  Was 
Dead). 

Liebesverbot,  Das  (Eng.  Prohibition  to  Love,  or 
Novice  of  Parma,  The),  grand  opera  in  two  acts, 
libretto  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  pro- 
duced at  Magdeburg  in  1836.  The  story  is :  Claudio,  an 
aristocrat,  is  among  many  arrested  for  love-making. 
As  he  is  being  sent  to  prison,  he  sees  his  friend,  Luzio, 
and  asks  him  to  find  his  sister,  Isabella,  novice  in  a 
convent,  and  ask  her  to  rescue  him.  Isabella  receives 
Luzio  in  the  convent  garden,  where  she  is  walking  with 
another  novice,  Marianne,  the  cast-off  bride  of  Fried- 
rich  the  Governor.  While  pleading  his  friend's  mis- 
fortune, Luzio  attempts  to  make  love  to  Isabella,  who 
repulses  him.  When  she  appears  in  court  to  intercede 
for  Claudio,  the  Governor  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  offering  to  save  her  brother  from  execution  if  she 
will  meet  him  in  a  certain  garden.  Isabella  decides  to 
use  stratagem,  and  arranges  for  Marianne,  bride  of  the 
Governor,  to  take  her  place.  Since  she  must  go  masked, 
Isabella  is  certain  the  Governor  will  only  discover  the 
deception  after  Claudio  has  been  freed.  With  Mari- 
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anne  dressed  in  her  clothes,  she  takes  her  to  the  trysting 
place,  and  while  returning  to  the  convent  is  given  by 
mistake  a  document  which  proves  to  be  the  Governor's 
order  for  the  execution  of  Claudio.  Instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  convent,  Isabella  summons  the  people  to 
liberate  Claudio,  and  jail  the  Governor;  the  mob  storms 
the  Governor's  palace,  where  he  and  his  masked  com- 
panion are  arrested.  In  the  masked  woman  Friedrich, 
the  Governor,  finds  Marianne,  admits  himself  worthy 
of  death,  but  after  abolishing  the  law  against  loving, 
demanded  by  the  people,  all  ends  well. 

Liebhold,  early  iSth  century  German  composer.  A 
Thuringian  cantor,  he  composed  numerous  cantatas  and 
motets. 

Liebich,  Ernst  Johann  Gottlob,  German  violin 
maker,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  13,  1830;  died  there,  Sept. 
23,  1884.  Trained  by  Vuillaume,  Hart  and  Bausch,  he 
succeeded  his  father  and  grandfather  in  the  profession. 
His  instruments  won  several  first  prizes. 

Liebich,  Gottfried  Siegmund,  German  tenor,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Frankenberg,  Saxony,  July 
22,  1672 ;  died  Schleiz,  June  i,  1727.  He  wrote  a  year- 
book of  motets  for  voice,  two  violins,  two  violas  and 
bass.  * 

Liebig,  Franz,  English  concert  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  at  London  in  1860;  died  there  in  1922;  son  of 
Immanuel  Liebig.  A  pupil  first  of  his  father,  then  of 
Isidore  Seiss,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Kretschmar  and  von 
Biilow,  he  toured  as  soloist  with  Patti  and  Neruda.  He 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  works  of  Debussy, 
which  he  studied  with  the -composer,  and  was  long  a 
popular  teacher  in  London. 

Liebig,  Immanuel,  late  igth  century  German  pian- 
ist and  composer.  Among  his  works  are  three  fantasies 
upon  themes  from  Don  Juan,  Huguenots  and  Oberon, 
respectively. 

Liebig,  Julius,  German  conductor,  born  at  Berlin  in 
1838;  died  there,  Dec.  26,  1885;  son  of  Karl  Liebig. 

Liebig,  Karl,  German  clarinettist  and  conductor, 
born  Schwedt,  July  25,  1808;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  6, 
1872;  founder  in  1843  of  tne  Berlin  Sinfoniekappelle, 
an  orchestra  which  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
In  1860  he  was  made  Royal  music  director. 

Liebleitner,  Karl,  Austrian  choral  conductor  and 
authority  on  folk  songs,  born  Korneuburg,  Sept.  29, 
1858. 

Lieblich  (Ger.),  sweet;  charming;  lovely. 

Lieblichbordun,  an  extremely  soft  16  ft.  organ- 
stop  of  the  Bourdon  family. 

Lieblichflote,  a  soft-toned  organ-stop  of  the  flute 
family. 

Lieblichgedeckt,  a  16  ft.  and  8  ft.  covered  labial 
organ-stop  of  soft  flute  tone. 

Lieblichgeschallt,  an  8  ft.  organ-stop  of  softer  tone 
than  the  Lieblichgedeckt. 

Lieblichquinte,  the  ^/z  ft.  variety  of  the  organ- 
stop  called  Lieblichgedeckt. 


Liebling,  Emil,  German  concert  pianist,  composer 
writer  and  teacher,  born  Pless,  Silesia,  Apr.  12,  ig-i- 
died  Chicago,  Jan.  20,  1914;  brother  of  Max  Liebling 
He  studied  the  piano  under  Ehrlich  and  Kullak  at 
Berlin,  Dachs  at  Vienna  and  Liszt  at  Weimar.  Coming 
to  America  in  1867,  he  settled  in  Chicago  in  1872.  He 
wrote  and  edited  many  pedagogical  works,  including 
(with  W.  S.  B.  Matthews),  a  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms.  His  well-known  piano  piece  Florence  Waltz, 
was  one  of  the  first  rolls  cut  for  the  pianola. 

Liebling,  Estelle,  American  soprano  and  teacher 
born  New  York,  Apr.  21,  1885 ;  daughter  of  Max  Lieb- 
ling. After  studying  under  Nicklass-Kempner  in 
Berlin  and  Marchesi  in  Paris,  she  made  her  concert 
debut  at  Berlin  in  1903,  afterward  singing  in  opera  in 
Germany  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York ;  she  appeared  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  the  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  Symphonies,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, and  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  made  two 
world  tours  with  Sousa's  Band.  She  now  teaches  sing- 
ing in  New  York.  Jeritza,  Galli-Curci,  Hempel, 
Dragonette  and  Brancato  were  among  her  pupils.  She 
is  also  a  faculty  member  of  the  Curtis  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  published  song  arrangements. 

Liebling,  George  (Lothar),  German  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  22,  1865;  brother 
of  Emil  Liebling.  He  studied  under  T.  and  F.  Kullak 
at  Berlin,  piano  under  Liszt  at  Weimar  and  composi- 
tion under  Wiierst  and  Urban,  making  his  debut  at 
Berlin  in  1884.  He  toured  Europe  and  America,  had 
his  own  conservatories  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  taught  at 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  in  London  (1898-1908), 
and  in  1890  was  court  pianist  to  the  Duke  of  Coburg. 
His  compositions  include  three  operas,  an  oratorio,  a 
piano  concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Liebling,  James,  American  violoncellist,  born  New 
York,  Sept.  4,  1882;  son  of  Max  Liebling.  After 
studying  under  Victor  Herbert  at  New  York,  Hekking 
at  Berlin  and  Klengel  at  Leipzig,  he  played  in  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  was  first  'cellist  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Orchestra,  and  also  toured  Australia  and  South 
Africa  with  Eleanor  de  Cisneros. 

Liebling,  Leonard,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  New  York,  Feb.  7,  1880;  son  of  Max  Liebling. 
He  studied  with  Godowsky,  and  at  the  Royal  Hoch- 
schule,  Berlin,  toured  Europe  and  America  as  a  pianist, 
and  taught  piano  at  the  Conservatory  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
He  became  editor  of  the  "Musical  Courier,"  New 
York,  in  1916,  and  music  critic  on  the  New  York 
"American"  from  1924  to  1936.  He  wrote  the  libretto 
to  John  Philip  Sousa's  musical  comedy  The  American 
Maid,  and  has  composed  in  various  forms.  He  now 
lives  in  New  York,  where  he  lectures  on  music  and 
appears  frequently  as  a  radio  commentator. 

Liebling,  Max,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Pless,  Silesia,  Sept.  22,  1845 ;  died  New 
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York  Sept.  21,  1927.  He  studied  the  piano  under 
Ehrlich  in  Berlin;  coming  to  America  in  1867,  he 
taught  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  and  then 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  teacher.  He  was  accompanist 
to  Wieniawski  and  Wilhelmj  on  their  American  tours 
and  composed  piano  music  and  songs. 

Liebling,  Saul,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Pless,  Silesia,  Oct.  12,  1859;  died  Berlin, 
May  3,  1908 ;  brother  of  George  Liebling.  After  study- 
ing' under  Bendel  and  Liszt  he  toured  Europe  and 
America,  in  1883  settling  in  Berlin,  where  he  founded 
his  own  conservatory  in  1888.  He  was  court  pianist 
to  the  Duke  of  Sigmaringen  and  wrote  salon  music 
for  the  piano. 

Liebmann,  Helena  (nee  Reise),  German  pianist 
and  composer,  born  in  1796;  she  wrote  a  piano  quartet, 
two  trios  and  a  violin  sonata. 

Lied  (Ger.),  song.  Specifically,  since  the  igth  cen- 
turv  lied  has  come  to  denote  the  kunstlied,  a  form  of 
art-song  composed  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Strauss,  Robert  Franz  and  others  as  being  distinct  from 
the  volkslied,  or  folk  song.  In  form  these  songs  may 
tend  to  a  three-part  scheme.  In  the  strophisches  lied 
or  "strophic  song,"  the  same  music  is  repeated  for  the 
several  verses.  In  the  dwrchkomponiertes  lied  or 
"through-composed  song,"  the  music  follows  the  vords 
and  varies  to  fit  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  Occasion- 
ally these  two  types  may  be  combined  in  which  case 
the  same  music  will  be  used  for  two  or  more  verses  of 
the  poem,  while  the  last  two, -or  the  final  verse  is  given 
special  setting  more  appropriate  to  its  sentiment. 

Lied  Form.  A  term  applied  to  such  divers  forms 
by  many  writers  that  considerable  doubt  has  arisen  as 
to  its  form  or  meaning.  Bernhard  Marx  places  compo- 
sitions which  contain  but  one  single  main  idea,  expressed 
either  as  a  phrase  or  in  a  single  or  double  period,  and 
then  is  amplified  by  frequent  repetition,  as  being  in 
Lied-form.  In  this  form  he  is  able  to  group  many 
songs,  dances,  etudes  and  marches.  Sir  Hubert 
Hastings  Parry,  another  authority,  takes  exception  to 
the  classification  of  dances,  marches  and  etudes  under 
the  name  "Lied,"  regardless  of  their  form. 

Lied  ohne  Worte  (Ger.),  Songs  without  Words. 

Liederabend  (Ger.),  a  song  recital  by  one  singer; 
lieder-cyclus,  song  cycle;  liederdichter,  a  writer  of 
poems  to  be  set  to  music. 

Liederkranz,  the  name  given  in  Germany  to  a  men's 
musical  society  which  practices  and  promotes  part-sing- 
ing. One  of  the  earliest  of  these  groups  was  founded 
in  Berlin  in  1809  by  Carl  Zelter.  The  movement 
gained  impetus  through  the  wave  of  patriotism  that 
swept  Germany  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Since 
that  time  thousands  of  these  societies  have  arisen, 
called  either  by  the  original  name;  or  that  of  Man- 
nergesangverein  and  with  the  larger  Deutscher  S'dnger- 
bund-;  they  maintain  through  their  wide  membership 


of  both  professional  and  amateur  singers,  a  high  stand- 
ard of  performance. 

Liederkranz,  Der  Deutsche,  of  New  York,  one  of 
many  German  singing  societies  established  in  American 
cities.  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati 
all  had  important  singing  groups  which  performed 
large  choral  works  and  occasional  operatic  productions 
in  addition  to  part  singing. 

Liederkreis,  Liedercyclus  or  Liederreihe  (Ger.), 
a  "song  cycle,"  applied  to  any  set  of  songs  by  an  in- 
dividual composer  which  is  designed  to  be  sung  as  a 
series.  Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Schumann  all  com- 
posed in  this  form;  the  modern  composers  who  have 
used  it  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Liederspiel  (Ger.),  a  play  into  which  well-known 
songs  are  introduced;  the  German  term  for  the  Eng- 
lish ballad  opera. 

Liedertafel  (Ger.),  a  male  singing  society.  These 
clubs  were  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  great 
interest  taken  in  male  choral  work  in  Germany  since 
the  beginning  of  the  igih  century.  The  first  society 
was  organized  at  Berlin,  on  Dec.  28,  1808,  with  Carl 
Zelter  as  its  head;  Bernhard  Klein  was  connected  with 
a  similar  undertaking  in  Berlin.  The  movement  spread 
to  every  city  and  town  in  Germany,  and  to  cities  of 
the  United  States  where  there  was  a  large  German  ele- 
ment. They  were  finally  combined  into  a  national 
organization  called  "Mannergesangvereine." 

Lief,  Jon,  contemporary  Icelandic  composer  and 
authority  on  the  songs  and  folklore  of  Iceland.  His 
Iceland  Cantata  was  performed  in  1937  at  the  festival 
of  the  International  Society  for  Furthering  Co-opera- 
tion between  Composers. 

Liege,  a  city  of  Belgium  of  musical  importance  for 
the  Conservatoire  Royal,  which  was  founded  in  1827, 
and  offers  courses  in  all  branches  of  music.  Regular 
seasons  of  opera  are  presented  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
modeled  after  the  Odeon  at  Paris.  The  cathedral, 
which  dates  back  to  the  tenth  century,  and  the  churches 
of  St.-Jacques,  Ste.-Croix,  St.-Barthelerny,  St.-Martin 
and  St.-Denis  are  known  for  their  excellent!  choral 
music  and  organs;  several  possess  beautiful  carillons. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Franck,  Gretry,  Leonard,  Mar- 
sick,  Massart,  Thomson  and  Ysaye. 

Liemann,  Oscar,  see  Mansfield,  Orlando  Augustine. 

Lienau,  Robert,  German  music  publisher,  born  Neu- 
stadt,  Holstein,  Dec.  28,  1838;  died  there,  July  22,  1920. 
He  purchased  Schlesinger's  and  Haslinger's  business, 
acquiring  with  the  latter  the  most  important  works  of 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Liszt  and  Spohr. 

Liepe,  Emil,  German  dramatic  baritone,  critic  and 
composer,  born  Potsdam,  Jan.  16,  1860;  pupil  of 
Rebling,  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Gansbacher.  He  ap- 
peared at  various  German  theaters,  including  that  of 
Bayreuth.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a  symphony, 
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symphonic  poems  and  songs;  for  some  years  he  con- 
tributed to  the  "Allgemeine  Musikzeitung." 

Liepmannssohn  Leo,  German  firm  of  dealers  in 
rare  musical  books  and  manuscripts;  the  house  was 
founded  at  Berlin  in  1866;  since  1903  the  business  has 
been  conducted  by  Otto  Haas. 

Lier,  Bertus  van,  Dutch  composer,  born  Utrecht, 
Sept.  10,  1906;  he  has  written  two  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music  and  piano  pieces. 

Lier,  Jacques  van,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  editor, 
born  The  Hague,  Apr.  24,  1875;  pupil  of  Hartog, 
Giese,  and  Eberle.  After  an  extended  tour  of  Europe 
he  joined  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  later 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory.  In  1900  he  founded,  with  J.  van  Veen 
and  Coenraad  Bos,  a  trio  which  soon  acquired  a  wide 
reputation.  He  has  published  important  studies  on 
'cello  technic  and  edited  some  four  hundred  'cello  pieces. 

Lierhammer,  Theodore,  German  concert  baritone, 
born  Lemberg,  Nov.  18,  1886;  pupil  of  Caraffa  at 
Milan  and  of  Stockhausen  at  Frankfort.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Vienna  in  a  concert  with  Kreisler,  toured 
Europe  and  America,  and  later  settled  in  London  as 
professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Lies,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  at  Hanover  in 
1869 ;  his  works  include  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Liess,  Andreas,  German  writer,  born  Klein- 
Kniegnitz,  June  16,  1903 ;  author  of  a  two-volume  life 
of  Debussy, 

Lieurance,  Thurlow,  student  of  American  Indian 
music  and  composer,  born  Oskaloosa,  la.,  March  21, 
1878.  He  studied  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music, 
after  which  he  spent  many  years  among  the  Indians,  re- 
cording their  tunes  and  studying  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  University  School  of  Music  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  He 
composed  the  well-known  By  the  Waters  of  Minne- 
tonka,  which  is  said  to  be  based  on  an  actual  Indian 
melody.  Other  songs  are  AOOAH,  By  the  Weeping 
Waters  and  Her  Blanket. 

Lievre,  J.  C.  Pierre  le,  see  Le  Lievre,  J.  C.  Pierre. 

Life  for  the  Czar,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto 
by  Baron  von  Rosen,  music  by  Michael  Glinka,  first 
produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1836.  The  story  is :  In 
1613,  Sobinjin  brings  word  of  the  defeat  of  the  Poles 
to  the  village  of  Domnin.  He  woos  Antonida,  who  loves 
him,  but  declares  that  she  will  not  marry  him  until 
everything  becomes  peaceful  again  by  the  election  of  a 
new  Czar.  Since  in  the  election,  which  has  already 
taken  place,  the  landowner,  Romanoff,  has  been  chosen, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  marriage.  But  the  Poles, 
upon  their  defeat  and  hearing  of  the  election  of  Roman- 
off, advance  in  search  of  the  monastery  where  Roman- 
off is  living.  The  Poles  arrive  at  the  hut  of  Antonida's 
father,  Ivan  Susannin,  and  try  to  force  him  to  show 
them  the  way  to  the  Czar,  but  he  refuses.  Wauja,  his 
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foster  son,  allows  the  Poles  to  believe  that  he  can  be 
bribed  to  betray  the  Czar.  Wauja  hastens  away  on  his 
horse  in  an  effort  to  save  the  Czar,  while  Susannin  is 
forced  to  show  the  Poles  the  way  through  the  snow. 
Being  suspected  of  having  led  them  astray,  Susannin 
gives  his  "life  for  the  Czar."  The  Czar  finally  enters 
the  Kremlin  in  Moscow,  where  he  and  all  the  people 
honor  Antonida,  Sobinjin  and  Wauja,  but  mourn  for 
Susannin. 

Life  for  the  Czar  (Communist  version),  see  Scythe 
and  Hammer. 

Ligato  (It.),  same  as  Legato  (q.v.). 

Ligature,  a  tie ;  a  group  of  notes  to  be  played  legato, 
i.e.,  to  be  executed  in  one  breath  or  sweep  of  the  bow 
(on  the  violin,  etc.). 

Liggins,  Ethel,  see  Leginska,  Ethel. 

Light,  David  H.,  American  editor,  born  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1892.  He  has  long  been  actively 
concerned  with  the  musical  life  of  Pittsburgh  and  has 
managed  two  musical  periodicals. 

Light,  Edward,  early  igth  century  English  musician 
and  guitar  teacher.  He  claimed  to  have  invented  the 
harp-lute  and  a  similar  instrument  called  the  Apollo- 
lyre.  He  published  arrangements  and  instructions  for 
the  guitar,  the  harp-lute  and  Apollo-lyre. 

Ligne  (Fr.),  line. 

Liguori,  Alfonso  di,  Italian  composer,  born  in 
1696;  died  in  1787.  He  received  his  musical  training 
apparently  at  the  Naples  Conservatory  and  wrote  vocal 
works. 

Lilge,  Hermann,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Gohlenau,  near 
Friedland,  Dec.  5,  1870;  pupil  of  Riemenschneider. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  organ  and  choral 
works. 

Lilien,  Baroness  Antoinette  von,  late  i8th  century 
Austrian  composer.  She  lived  at  Vienna,  where  various 
of  her  compositions  were  published. 

Lilien,  Ignatz,  German  composer,  born  Limburg, 
May  29,  1897 ;  son  of  the  singer,  Emma  Gialina. 

Lilienau,  Max  von,  Austrian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Vienna,  Apr.  23,  1865;  his  works  include  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Lilienberg,  Davida  Augusta,  see  Hesse-Lilienberg, 
Davida  Augusta. 

Liliencron,  Rochus,  German  musicologist,  born 
Plon,  Holstein,  Dec.  8,  1820;  died  Coblenz,  Mar.  5, 
1912;  studied  law  and  philology  at  Kiel,  Berlin  and 
Copenhagen.  In  1858  he  was  invited  by  the  Historical 
Commission  at  Munich  to  collect  and  annotate  German 
folk  songs  of  the  middle  ages,  subsequently  published 
in  four  volumes.  For  his  ninetieth  birthday  a  memo- 
rial volume  was  published,  containing  articles  by  the 
foremost  musicologists.  He  wrote  many  other  works 
of  great  value  to  historians. 


LILIENTHAI^-LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  THEATRE 


Lilienthal,  Abraham  W.,  American  violinist,  viola 
player,  teacher  and  composer,  born  New  York,  Feb.  13, 
1859;  a  pupil  of  Weingarten,  Brandt,  Miiller  and  Grill, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
and  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  played  with  the 
Xew  York  String  Quartet  and  later  established  him- 
self as  a  teacher  in  New  York.  His  works  are  chiefly 
chamber  music. 

Lilis  (Lilissu),  Babylonian  kettledrums.  They  were 
of  two  forms,  large  and  small,  the  large  ones  being 
made  of  copper,  and  stationary,  while  the  smaller  ones 
were  of  clay  or  wood,  and  portable.  Both  were  cov- 
ered with  a  skin  at  the  larger  end. 

Lilius  (Lilio,  Gigli),  the  name  of  four  I7th  century 
Italian-Polish  musicians:  (i)  Vinzenz  Lilius,  a  com- 
poser of  masses  and  motets,  born  at  Rome;  died  at 
Warsaw  in  1640.  (2)  Franciscus  Lilius,  choirmaster 
and  composer  of  church  music,  born  about  1 600;  died 
at  Cracow  in  1657;  son  of  Vinzenz.  (3)  Johannes 
Lilius,  choirmaster  in  Wloclawek;  son  of  Vinzenz. 
(4)  Simon  Lilius,  organist  at  Warsaw  about  1650;  son 
of  Vinzenz. 

Liljeblad,  Ingeborg,  Finnish  mezzo-soprano  and 
contralto,  born  at  Helsingf  ors  in  1-887.  She  studied  in 
Berlin  and  Paris  and  has  sung  in  opera  and  concerts. 

Liljefors,  Ruben,  Swedish  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Upsala,  Sept.  30,  1871 ;  died  Mar.  4,  1936.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Hedenblad,  Jadassohn,  Draeseke, 
Kutzschbach  and  Reger  and  occupied  several  positions 
as  conductor  in  Goteborg.  He  wrote  a  symphony,  a 
concert  overture,  an  intermezzo  for  orchestra,  a  con- 
certo for  piano,  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  choruses 
and  piano  pieces. 

Lilliburlero,  a  party  tune  with  satirical  verses  that 
was  sung  in  Ireland  during  the  I7th  century  following 
the  appointment  of  General  Talbot  to  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  in  1687.  The  words  may  be  found  in 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  determine  the  composer,  yet  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Henry  Purcell,  who  used  the  air  as 
a  ground  bass  to  the  fifth  piece  in  "The  Gordian  Knot 
unty'd"  in  1691 ;  the  song  "Protestant  Boys"  is  sung 
to  the  tune  by  Irish  Orangemen. 

Lillo,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Galatina,  Lecce,  Feb.  26,  1814;  died 
Naples,  Feb.  4,  1863 ;  Pupi!  of  Furno,  Lanza  and  Zing- 
arelli.  He  wrote  a  number  of  operas,  symphonies,  a 
piano  quartet,  many  piano  pieces  and  also  church  music. 

Lilly,  Josiah  K.,  American  music  patron  and  col- 
lector, born  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  in  1861.  His  collec- 
tion of  Fosteriana,  the  most  important  ever  made,  is 
housed  in  the  Foster  Memorial  Building  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Lilt,  to  sing  or  play  merrily ;  a  simple,  cheerful  song ; 
the  "swing"  of  melody  or  dance  tune. 

Lima,  Jeronymo  Francisco  de,  Portuguese  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Lisbon,  Sept.  30,  1743 ;  died 
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there,  Feb.  19,  1822.  He  was  elected  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Cecilia  and  succeeded  Carvalho  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Royal  Opera.  He  wrote  operas,  cantatas 
and  church  music. 

Limbert,  Frank  L.,  American  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  New  York,  Nov.  15,  1866; 
pupil  of  Rheinberger,  he  later  studied  musical  science 
at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Strassburg.  Settling 
in  Germany,  he  became  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety at  Hanau,  and  of  the  Dtisseldorf  Choral  So- 
ciety. His  works  include  pieces  for  various  instru- 
ments, chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Limido,  Estafano,  early  I7th  century  Spanish  vio- 
linist and  composer.  He  was  a  court  violinist  at 
Madrid  in  1633  and  wrote  motets  and  other  vocal 
music. 

Limnander  de  Nieuwenhove,  Armand  Marie 
Ghislain,  Belgian  composer,  born  Ghent,  May  22, 
1814;  died  Moignanville,  Aug.  15,  1892;  pupil  of 
Lambillotte  and  Fetis.  He  wrote  operas,  church  and 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Limpus,  Richard,  English  organist,  born  Isleworth, 
Sept.  10,  1824;  died  Mar.  15,  1875;  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, in  1864,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  of 
which  he  was  secretary  until  his  death. 

Linack,  Walter,  German  march  composer,  born 
Niederodewitz,  Mar.  17,  1909. 

Lincke,  Joseph,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Trachenberg,  Prussian  Silesia,  June  8,  1783 ;  died 
Vienna,  Mar.  26,  1837 ;  pupil  of  Hanisch  and  Lose,  en- 
gaged by  Prince  Rasoumowsky  for  his  private  quartet. 
In  that  house,  where  Beethoven  was  supreme,  Lincke 
had  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  master's  works  under 
the  composer's  supervision.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  happy  in  expressing  Beethoven's  characteristic 
style,  hence,  no  doubt,  the  composer's  fondness  for  him. 

Lincke,  Paul,  German  conductor,  publisher  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Nov.  7,  1866;  conducted  a  theatre 
orchestra,  then  went  into  the  publishing  business  as  the 
Apollo  Kunstverlag,  Berlin.  His  compositions  include 
numerous  farces  and  operettas,  the  most  successful  being 
Frau  Luna,  also  a  film  operetta. 

Lincoln,  Henry  Cephas,  English  organ  builder, 
born  in  1789;  died  in  1864;  plied  his  trade  in  London 
and  Brighton. 

•  Lincoln,  Henry  John,  English  organist,  pianist, 
critic  and  writer,  born  London,  Oct.  15,  1814;  died 
there,  Aug.  16,  1901 ;  son  of  Henry  Cephas  Lincoln. 
At  a  lecture  on  Mendelssohn,  that  master's  violin  con- 
certo was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  by 
Kreutzer  with  H.  J.  Lincoln  at  the  piano. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  London,  was  erected 
by  Christopher  Rich,  and  was  opened  by  his  son,  John, 
with  a  comedy  in  1714.  Here  a  curious  mixture  of 
masque  and  harlequinade  was  given  by  Rich,  who  him- 
self took  the  part  of  Harlequin,  using  the  name  Lun. 
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He  was  assisted  by  Galliard,  composer,  and  Pepusch, 
music  director.  An  event  of  the  greatest  importance 
was  the  world  premiere  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  in  1/27. 
Five  years  later  Rich  moved  to  the  new  theatre  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  rented  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  During  1734 
it  was  used  for  operatic  productions  in  competition 
with  Handel's  projects  at  the  King's  Theater.  The  com- 
poser was  Porpora,  and  the  principal  singer,  Senesino. 
When  Handel  was  compelled  to  leave  the  King's  Thea- 
tre, he  used  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  house  for  Italian 
opera.  Well-known  Handelian  works  which  were  per- 
formed there  included:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
U Allegro,  II  Penseroso  cd  II  Moderate,  Parnasso  in 
Fcsta  and  the  operetta,  Hymen.  This  ended  the  days 
of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  except  for  a  few 
plays  for  which  it  was  used  until  1756. 

Lind,  Jenny,  Swedish  soprano,  born  Stockholm, 
Oct.  6,  1820;  died,  Malvern  Wells,  England,  Nov.  2, 
1887.  She  was.  called  the  "Swedish  nightingale."  Her 
teachers  were  Berg  and  Lindblad  at  the  vocal  school 
connected  with  the  Stockholm  court  theatre.  Not  satis- 
fied with  her -...first  operatic  appearances  she  went  to 
Manuel  Garcia  in  Paris,  where  she  was  commended  by 
Meyerbeer.  After  nine  months'  study,  she  started  a 
triumphal  tour,  visiting  Hamburg,  Cologne,  Coblenz, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Leipzig,  Vienna  and  London. 
Her  voice  was  of  a  bright,  thrilling  and  remarkably  sym- 
pathetic quality.-  She  was  an  unrivalled  coloratura 
singer,  with  amazing  breath-control  and  exquisite  taste. 
She  retired  from  the  operatic  stage  in  1849,  turning  her 
attention  to  concert  work,  in  which  field  she  remained 
supreme  for.  twenty  years  more. 

Linda  di  Chamounix,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Gaetano  Rossi,  music  by  Gaetano  Donizetti,  first 
produced  on  May  19,  1842,  at  Vienna.  The  story  is : 
Linda,  the  daughter  of  Antonio  and  Maddelena,  poor 
villagers  in  the  village  of  Chamounix,  is  in  love  with  an 
artist  who  is  known  as  Carlo ;  he  is  really  the  Viscount 
de  Sirval,  but  has  not  as  yet  disclosed  his  identity  to 
his  sweetheart.  Linda's  parents  are  in  fear  of  being 
dispossessed  by  Carlo's  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Bois- 
fleury,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  relationship,  or  of 
Carlo's  love  for  Linda.  Antonio  hopes  for  the  best ; 
the  Marquis  appears  kindly  disposed  to  the  old  couple 
because  he  has  designs  upon  their  daughter,  and  Linda 
is  invited  to  the  castle,  but  the  village  priest  warns  her  . 
parents;  to  escape  the  Marquis,  she  is  sent  to  Paris, 
where  she  is  placed  in  an  apartment  by  Carlo.  The 
Marquis  discovers  her  retreat,  but  does  not  know  that 
his  nephew  is  supplying  the  means ;  he  calls  upon  her, 
and  scoffs  when  she  tells  him  she  is  being  supported  in 
innocence,  but  when  she  warns  him  of  a  rival,  he  de- 
parts. Meanwhile  Carlo's  mother  has  selected  a  wife 
for  him;  he  has  been  unable  to  visit. Linda,  and  after 
her  parents  have  disowned  her,  she  is  brought  back  to 
Chamounix  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement.  She 
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remains  insane  until  Carlo  returns  to  Chamounix  with 
his  mother's  permission  to  marry  her,  and  the  opera 
ends  with  a  joyous  duet  sung  by  the  lovers. 

Lindberg,  Aleksandra,  Finnish  pianist  and  teacher 
born  in  1849;  studied  with  Tausig  and  Liszt.  ' 

Lindberg,  Carl  Johan,  Swedish  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Lemo,  Finland,  Mar.  8,  1837;  died  Stock- 
holm, Dec.  21,  1914;  pupil  of  Pacius,  David,  and 
Joachim;  wrote  instructive  studies. 

Lindberg,  Helge,  Finnish  baritone  and  voice  teacher, 
born  Oct.  i,  1887;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  3,  1928;  studied 
in  Helsingfors,  Munich,  and  Florence;  interpreter  of 
Handel's  and  Bach's  vocal  works. 

Lindberg,  Oskar  Fredrik,  Swedish  composer,  or- 
ganist, and  teacher,  born  Gagnef,  Dalarne,  Feb.'  23 
1887;  pupil  of  E.  Ellberg,  A.  Hallen,  Corbach,"  and 
Grabowsky;  his  compositions  include  piano,  orchestral 
and  choral  works. 

Lindberg,  Sigrid,  Swedish  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Jan.  5,  1871,  daughter  of  C.  J.  Lindberg;  studied 
at  the  Stockholm  and  Paris  Conservatories  and  made 
her  debut  at  the  Pierrefonds  Jubilee  in  1893;  be- 
came professor  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory. 

Lindberg,  Theodore,  American  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Kansas,  Mar.  14,  1874;  pupil  of  Listemann, 
Zajic  and  Zedeles. 

Lindblad,  Adolf  Fredrik,  Swedish  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Skeninge,  Feb.  i,  1801 ;  died  Lofvings- 
borg,  near  Linkoping,  Aug.  28,  1878;  pupil  of  Zelter. 
He  published  a  large  collection  of  songs  which  are  full 
of  melody,  grace  and  originality.  Written  for  the 
most  part  in  the  minor  mode,  they  are  tinged  with  a 
certain  sadness  and  melancholy  which  is  characteristic 
of  Swedish  music.  Jenny  Lind,  who  was  Lindblad's 
pupil,  introduced  his  songs  into  Germany,  and  their 
rapidly  acquired  popularity  earned  for  the  composer 
the  title  of  "the  Swedish  Schubert." 

Lindblad,  Otto,  Swedish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Karlstorp,  Mar.  31,  1809;  died  Mellby,  Jan.  26, 
1864.  He  was  connected  with  most  of  the  North 
Sweden  choral  festivals,  and  his  compositions  include 
a  quantity  of  vocal  music  which  was  highly  esteemed. 

Lindegren,  Johan,  Swedish  teacher,  cantor  and 
composer,  born  Ullared,  Jan.  7,  1842 ;  died  Stockholm, 
June  8,  1908;  studied  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory. 
He  was  an  authority  on  church  music,  and  a  famous 
teacher,  numbering  among  his  pupils,  H.  Alfoen.  His 
compositions  include  a  f  antasie-polonaise,  a  string  quin- 
tet and  a  canonic  sonata. 

Lindeman,  Ludvig  Mathias,  Norwegian  composer 
and  organist,  born  Trondhjem,  Nov.  28,  1812;  died 
Christiania,  May  23,  1887.  He  was  a  theological  stu- 
dent, but  turned  to  music,  and  in  1840  became  organist 
of  Our  Savior's  Church,  Christiania.  In  1849  he  be" 
came  a  teacher  of  church  music  at  the  University  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  in  1883  established,  with  his 
son,  Peter  Lindeman,  a  music  school  which  later  be- 
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came  the  Christiania  Conservatory.  He  gave  a  num- 
ber of  organ  recitals  in  London  in  1871.  As  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  Norwegian  folk  melodies,  he  did 
his  country  a  great  service.  A  large  collection  of  these 
folk  songs,  harmonized  for  the  piano,  appeared  in 
1840.  He  made  many  journeys  to  all  sections  of  his 
country  in  his  quest  for  these  melodies,  and  published 
more  than  six  hundred  of  them  in  his  monumental 
Older  and  Newer  Norwegian  Mountain  Melodies,  for 
piano  with  accompanying  text.  Grieg,  Svendsen,  and 
other  composers  obtained  much  of  their  material  from 
this  collection.  A  distinguished  composer,  his  composi- 
tions include  fugues,  the  mixed  chorus,  Dream  Chant, 
and  his  best  work,  Chorale  Book  for  the  Norwegian 
Church,  which  contains  many  of  his  own  melodies,  and 
is  still  in  use. 

Lindeman,  Ole  Andreas,  Norwegian  organist,  born 
Surendalen,  Jan.  17,  1769;  died  Drontheim,  Feb.  26, 
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Lindeman,  Peter,  son  of  Ludwig  Lindeman,  Nor- 
wegian organist  and  teacher,  born  at  Christiania  in  1858. 
He  studied  at  Dresden,  was  an  organist  at  Christiania, 
and  founded,  with  his  father,  the  conservatory  which 
later  became  the  Christiania  Conservatory,  of  which  he 
became  director. 

Lindemann,  Fritz,  German  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Wehlau,  East  Prussia,  July  22,  1876;  died  Berlin, 
May  24,  1927 ;  studied  with  Xaver,  Philipp  Scharwenka, 
and  Wilhelm  Berger;  in  1903  became  accompanist  to 
Lilli  Lehmann. 

Lindemann,  Magister  Johann,  German  composer 
and  cantor,  born  Gotha,  about  1550;  died  after  1631. 

Lindemann,  Otto,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1879;  his  compositions 
include  ballet  and  dramatic  works. 

Lindemann,  Wilhelm,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Apr.  5,  1882. 

Linden,  Cornells  Karl  van  der,  Netherland  con- 
ductor, bandmaster  and  composer,  born  Dordrecht,  Aug. 
24>  1839;  died  there,  May  28,  1918;  studied  with  J. 
Kwast,  Sr.  and  F.  Bohme.  His  compositions  included 
songs,  orchestral,  choral,  piano  and  operatic  works; 
founder  of  the  Netherland  Opera. 

Linden,  Nico  van  den,  contemporary  Dutch  con- 
ductor, leader  of  the  Nieuwe  Amsterdamsche  Orkest 
Vereeniging. 

Linden  van  Snelrewaard-Bondewyns,  Nelly  van, 

Dutch  composer,  born  Breda,  Jan.  12,  1869;  died  Crow- 
kurt,  England,  Feb.  8,  1926. 

Lindenau,  Leopold,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1806;  died  there,  in  1859.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Spohr  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Linder,  Gottfried,  German  operatic  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Ehingen,  July  22,  1842;  died  Stuttgart, 
Jan.  31,  1918. 


Lindgren,  Adolf,  Swedish  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  music  critic,  born  Trosa,  Mar.  14,  1846;  died 
Stockholm,  Feb.  8,  1905;  his  writings  include  a  study 
on  Wagner. 

Lindholm,  Eino,  Finnish  concert  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Oct.  16,  1890. 

Lindley,  Robert,  English  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Rotherham,  Mar.  4,  1776;  died  London,  June  13, 
I855  >'  pup*1  first  of  his  father  on  the  violin  and  'cello. 
Later  Cervetto  heard  him  play,  and  was  so  impressed 
that  he  undertook  to  give  him  free  lessons.  He  suc- 
ceeded Sperati  as  principal  violoncello  at  the  Brighton 
Opera.  His  intimacy  with  Dragonetti  lasted  half  a 
century.  His  tone  was  remarkable  for  its  purity,  rich- 
ness, mellowness  and  volume.  His  technique  was  ade- 
quate for  all'  demands  made  upon  it  in  that  day. 

Lindley,  William,  English  violoncellist,  son  of  Rob- 
ert Lindley,  born  1802;  died  Manchester,  Aug.  12, 
1869;  Pupil  of  his  father.  He  played  with  some  of  the 
best  orchestras  in  England,  and  showed  much  promise, 
but  had  to  abandon  his  career  on  account  of  nervous- 
ness. 

Lindner,  Adalbert,  German  teacher,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Neukirchen,  Apr.  23,  1860.  He 
was  the  first  teacher  of  Max  Reger,  and  has  written  a 
treatise  on  his  pupil  as  he  knew  him. 

Lindner,  Adolf,  German  eminent  horn  player,  born 
at  Lobenstein  in  1808;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  20,  1867. 

Lindner,  August,  German  composer  and  violoncello 
virtuoso,  born  Dessau,  Oct.  29,  1820;  died  Hanover, 
June  15,  1878. 

Lindner,  August  Schmid,  see  Schinid-Lindner,  Au- 
gust. 

Lindner,  Edwin,  German  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Brunn,  Moravia,  Oct.  29,  1884;  died  Berlin,  May 
4.  1935 ;  studied  with  Janoch,  P.  de  Conne,  H.  Gradener, 
and  Nikisch ;  active  in  Dresden  as  conductor  of  various 
choral  and  orchestral  societies. 

Lindner,  Emil,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Passau,  May  13,  1870.  His  compositions  are  chiefly 
chamber  music. 

Lindner,  Ernst  Otto  Timotheus,  German  musical 
writer,  editor,  lecturer  and  choral  conductor,  born  Bres- 
lau,  Nov.  28,  1820;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  7,  1867.  He  was 
editor  of  the  "Vossiche  Zeitung,"  and  for  some  years 
conducted  the  Berlin  Bachverein;  his  works  include  a 
monograph  on  the  history  of  i8th  century  German 
song. 

Lindner,  Eugen,  German  operatic  composer,  singer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  n, 
1858;  died  Weimar,  Nov.  12,  1915. 

Lindner,  Friedrich,  German  cantor,  composer  and 
editor,  born  at  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  about  1540;  died 
Nuremberg,  Sept.  15,  1597.  He  was  cantor  at  an  im- 
portant church  in  Nuremberg,  and  edited  collections 
of  sacred  music  by  the  Italian  masters. 
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Lindner,  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  clarinettist  and 
composer,  born  Dessau,  July  5,  1/98;  died  there,  Aug. 
i,  1846.  He  was  chamber  musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  and  his  compositions  include  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Lindner,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Meura, 
Jan.  8,  1887.  His  compositions  include  film  music  and 
orchestral  works ;  he  has  arranged  the  piano  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  for  full  orchestra. 

Lindner,  Richard,  German  organist,  choirmaster 
and  composer  of  church  music,  born  Elberfeld,  Feb. 
27,  1857;  died  Mar.  8,  1926. 

Lindner,  Roderich  August,  German  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Dessau,  Oct.  29,  1820;  died  Han- 
over, June  15,  1878;  pupil  of  Drechsler  and  Schneider; 
was  employed  at  the  court  of  Hanover:  his  works  in- 
clude concert  music  for  'cello  and  songs. 

Lindpainter,  Peter  Joseph  von,  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Coblenz,  Dec.  9,  1791 ;  died 
Nonnenhorn,  Lake  Constance,  Aug.  21,  1856;  pupil  of 
Winter  and  Gratz.  He  became  court  music  director  at 
Stuttgart,  where  his  great  talent  as  a  conductor  made 
the  orchestra  famous.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
symphonies,  masses,  oratorios,  overtures  and  songs. 

Lindquest,  Albert  Charles,  American  tenor,  born 
Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  24,  1892.  He  studied  with  Theodore 
Harrison,  Albert  Boroff,  Herbert  Witherspoon  and 
others,  made  his  debut  with  the  St.  Paul  Symphony  in 
1914,  and  has  since  been  soloist  with  many  orchestras, 
including  the  New  York  Symphony,  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, and  New  York  Oratorio  Society. 

Lindquist,  Orville,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Marinette,  Wis.,  Oct.  20,  1873;  studied 
at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  and  in  Leipzig  with  Teich- 
miiller;  teacher  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory;  his  com- 
positions are  mostly  for  the  piano. 

Lindsay,  Miss  M.  (Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Bliss), 
igth  century  English  song  composer,  born  at  Wimble- 
don. Her  work  includes  many  popular  ballads;  her 
settings  for  Longfellow's,  The  Bridge  and  for  Home 
they  brought  her  Warrior  Dead  being  especial  favor- 
ites. 

Lindstrom,  Albert,  Swedish  composer,  organist,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Stockholm,  Apr.  24,  1853 ;  died 
there,  (?);  studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory;  his 
works  were  chiefly  for  the  organ. 

Linewa  (Linjowa),  Eugenie,  Russian  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Jan.  9, 
1854;  edited  collections  of  Russian  folk  songs. 

Lingke,  Georg  Gottfried,  i8th  century  German 
writer  on  musical  subjects ;  wrote  a  music  theory  book. 

Linike  (Linecke),  Johann  Georg,  German  violin- 
ist and  composer,  was  a  member  of  the  court  orchestra, 
Berlin,  and  was  concertmaster  at  the  court  of  Weissen- 
fels.  He  wrote  the  recitatives  for  some  of  Handel's 
operas.  His  own  works  were  never  published. 
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Linings,  the  strip  of  wood,  usually  pine,  inserted  as 
reinforcements  inside  the  body  of  a  violin,  and  glued  to 
the  ribs. 

Linjowa,  Eugenie,  see  Linewa,  Eugenie. 

Link,  Augustin,  German  Jesuit,  music  teacher  and 
authority  on  early  church  music,  born  Herrenzimmern, 
Aug.  12,  1819;  died  Feldkirch,  Mar.  24,  1886. 

Link,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Oberhain,  Dec.  I,  1841 ;  died  Friedberg,  Aug.  26,  1887. 

Linke  Hand  (Ger.),  left  hand. 

Linko,  Ernst,  Finnish  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Tampere,  Tammerfors,  July  14,  1889;  studied  in 
Helsingfors,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs  and  piano  works. 

Linley,  George,  English  composer  and  poet,  born  at 
Leeds  in  1798;  died  London,  Sept.  10,  1865.  He  did 
literary  work  of  sundry  kinds  and  wrote  the  words  or 
music,  sometimes  both,  of  some  of  the  popular  drawing 
room  songs  of  the  day,  notably  Ever  of  Thee.  His 
compositions  also  include  operas  and  operettas,  can- 
tatas, part  songs,  trios,  duets  and  hymns. 

Linley,  Thomas,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas  Linley,  Eng- 
lish violinist  and  composer,  born  Bath,  May,  1756;  died 
Lincolnshire,  Aug.  7,  1778.  When  eight  years  old  he 
played  a  violin  concerto  in  public ;  was  a  pupil  of  his 
father  and  Boyce,  then  of  Nardini  in  Florence,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Mozart.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  leader  of  his  father's  concerts  at  Bath, 
and  then  was  with  him  at  the.  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. His  works  include  music  for  Shakespeare's  Tem- 
pest; an  oratorio,  The  Song  of  Moses;  An  Ode  on  the 
Witches  and  Fairies  of  Shakespeare;  and  other  miscel- 
laneous pieces. 

Linley,  Thomas,  Sr.,  English  composer,  born  Bad- 
minton, Jan.  17,  1733;  died  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  ig: 
1795.  He  studied  music  with  Thomas  Chilcot  and 
Paradies,  and  after  teaching  and  conducting  oratorios 
in  Bath,  went  to  London,  where  he  managed  the  ora- 
torios at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1776  he  bought 
Garrick's  share  in  the  theatre,  and  managed  the  music 
for  the  house,  as  well  as  writing  numerous  meritorious 
operas  sung  there.  In  1775  he  and  his  son  composed 
and  compiled  the  music  for  Sheridan's  The  Duenna. 
His  compositions  also  include  songs,  cantatas,  madrigals 
and  elegies. 

Linley,  William,  English  composer,  born  at  Bath 
about  1767;  died  London,  May  6,  1835.  He  was  a 
son  and  pupil  of  Thomas  Linley,  and  after  his  return 
from  an  official  appointment  in  India,  found  himself  in 
such  financial  security  that  he  was  able  to  devote  his 
attention  to  literature  and  music.  His  works  include 
comic  operas,  canzonets,  glees  and  church  music. 

Linnala,  Eino,  Finnish  composer,  choral  director  and 
teacher,  born  Helsingfors,  Aug.  19,  1896. 

Linnarz,  Robert,  German  composer,  music  director 
and  teacher,  born  Potsdam,  Sept.  29,  1851.  His  works 
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include  an  overture,  All-Deutschland  (op.  24),  male 
choruses,  songs  and  methods  for  violin,  organ,  and 
vocal  instruction. 

Linprun,  Inka  von,  German  violin  teacher,  born 
Munich,  July  9,  1878;  author  of  violin  studies. 

Lintant,  C.,  French  violinist,  guitar  player,  theatre 
manager  and  composer,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1758;  died 
there,  Mar.  17,  1830.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Berthaume 
and  managed  several  theatres.  His  compositions  include 
music  for  violins,  sonatas  for  guitar  and  violin,  other 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Lintermans,  Frangois  Joseph,  Belgian  composer, 
eminent  vocal  teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Brus- 
sels, Aug.  18,  1808;  died  Ixelles,  May  14,  1895.  His 
compositions  were  mainly  male  choruses. 

Lintern,  J.  and  W.,  late  i8th  century  English  music 
publishers  in  Bath.  One  of  the  partners  had  been  a 
blacksmith  and  is  said  to  have  first  given  the  title  "The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith"  to  Handel's  well  known  com- 
position on  an  edition  which  he  published,  this  having 
been  a  nickname  bestowed  on  himself. 

Linwood,  Mary,  English  song  composer,  born  at 
Birmingham  in  1755 ;  died  Leicester,  Mar.  2,  1845.  ^n 
addition  to  her  songs,  which  were  highly  popular,  her 
compositions  included  an  oratorio,  David's  First  Vic- 
tory. 

Linz,  Eugen,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  Budapest, 
Nov.  6,  1889;  studied  with  Stephan  Thoman. 

Linz,  Marta,  Hungarian  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Budapest,  Dec.  21,  1898;  pupil  of  Hubay,  Flesch, 
Thoman,  Koessler,  and  Kodaly ;  composed  instrumental 
and  vocal  music. 

"Linz"  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart,  completed  on  Nov.  3,  1783,  at  Linz, 
where  it  was  performed  the  following  day.  The  in- 
fluence of  Haydn  is  clearly  felt  in  this  early  work,  but 
certain  individual  traits  appear  such  as  the  use  of 
trumpets  in  the  slow  movement,  and  the  elaborate 
development  of  the  thematic  material.  The  two  themes 
in  the  first  movement  sound  alike  unless  listened  to 
carefully. 

Lion,  Moritz,  German  violinist,  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Cassel,  Jan.  6,  1867. 

Lioncourt,  Guy  (Georges)  de,  French  composer, 
born  Cannes,  Dec.  i,  1885;  pupil  of  d'Indy  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris,  and  later  inspector  there. 
Among  his  compositions  are  songs,  a  motet,  and  several 
orchestral  and  dramatic  works. 

Lip,  (i)  The  flat  surface  above  and  below  the  mouth 
of  a  flue  pipe ;  (2)  the  act  of  blowing  a  wind  instrument. 

Lipawski,  Joseph,  Czechoslovakian  composer,  born 
Hohenmauth,  Feb.  22,  1772;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  7,  1810. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Mozart,  who,  among  others,  advised 
him  to  follow  a  musical  career.  His  works  include 
operas,  and  music  for  violin,  for  'cello  and  for  piano. 

Lipinski,  Karl  Joseph,  IPolish  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Radzyn  in  1790;  died  at  Orlow,  near 
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Lemberg,  Dec.  16,  1861.  He  was  musical  director  of 
the  Lemberg  Theatre,  and  not  being  able  to  play  the 
piano,  he  led  the  rehearsals  with  his  violin,  thus  ac- 
quiring that  skill  in  part-playing  which  was  one  of 
his  most  outstanding  characteristics  as  a  virtuoso.  In 
1817  he  went- to  Italy,  where  Paganini  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him,  played  with  him  daily,  and  performed 
in  public  with  him  at  two  concerts,  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  increased  Lipinski's  reputation.  He  met 
Paganini  again  in  Warsaw  in  1829,  but  a  rivalry  had 
grown  up  between  them,  destroying  their  old  friend- 
ship. Later  Lipinski  became  acquainted  with  Schu- 
mann who  dedicated  a  composition  to  him.  His  com- 
positions include  a  Polish  opera,  violin  concertos  and 
other  pieces,  and  chamber  music. 

Lipkovska,  Lydia,  Russian  coloratura  soprano,  born 
at  Poltava,  about  1887;  pupil  of  Mme.  Iretska  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  She  sang  for  two  sea- 
sons with  the  Boston  Opera,  and  was  well  received 
by  press  and  public.  Later  she  appeared  also  with  the 
utmost  acclaim  in  New  York  -and  Chicago,  singing  in 
Tschaikowsky's,  Eugen  Onegin. 

Lipowsky,  Felix  Joseph,  German  composer  and 
lexicographer,  born  Wiesensteig,  Jan.  25,  1764;  died 
Munich,  Mar.  21,  1844.  His  works  include  a  mass, 
sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  piano;  also  a  dictionary 
of  music. 

Lipp,  Alban,  German  composer,  born  Freising, 
Aug.  9,  1866;  died  Bad  Aibling,  Sept.  6,  1903. 

Lipparino,  Guglielmo,  i6th-i7th  century  composer 
and  conductor;  an  Augustinian  monk  of  Bologna. 

Lippe,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  military  band  leader 
and  composer  of  marches,  born  Dobeln,  Mar.  25,  1808; 
died  Leipzig,  Oct.  4,  1900. 

Lippius,  Johann,  German  theorist,  born  Strassburg, 
June  25,  1585;  died  Sept.  24,  1612;  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  theoretical  works,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  who 
changed  the  viewpoint  of  composers  from  polyphony 
to  harmony. 

Lipps,  Theodor,  German  musicologist,  born  Wall- 
halben,  Palatinate,  July  28,  1851 ;  died  Munich,  Oct. 
17,  1914;  studied  in  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  Utrecht,  and 
Bonn;  his  works  include  studies  on  the  physiology  of 
tones,  musical  aesthetics  and  psychology. 

Lipsius,  Marie  (pen-name  La  Mara),  German 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  30,  1837 ; 
died  there,  Mar.  2,  1927.  She  received  her  education 
entirely  from  her  father,  Dr.  Adalbert  Lipsius,  rector 
of  the  Thomasschule,  Leipzig,  and  devoted  her  life  to 
the  literature  of  music.  She  became  acquainted  with 
Liszt,  and  through  him  with  all  the  foremost  musicians 
of  the  day.  Among  the  numerous  publications  she 
edited  were  Liszt's  correspondence,  letters  to  Liszt 
from  various  contemporaries,  the  Liszt-von  Buldw  cor- 
respondence, and  Berlioz's  letters  to  Princess  Karolyne 
zu  Sayn-Wittgenstein.  Her  more  important  works 
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include  her  Musikalische  Studienkbpfe  in  five  volumes, 
and  a  biography  of  Beethoven. 

Lipski,  Stanislav,  Polish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Warsaw,  Apr.  9,  1880;  studied  with 
Zelenski,  Jedliczka,  Leichtentritt,  and  Fuchs;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral  and  piano,  works. 

Lipsky,  Alexander,  Polish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Warsaw,  1901.  He  went  to  the  United 
States  when  eight  years  of  age  and  has  studied  with 
Mason,  Ward,  Schreker  and  Kreutzer.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  s}Tnphonic-movement,  Lento,  a  choral 
setting  of  Psalm  CL  and  various  chamber  and  piano 
pieces. 

Lira,  see  Lyre. 

Lira  barberina,  a  small  viol  invented  early  in  the 
1 7th  century  by  the  Florentine,  Doni. 

Lira  da  braccio,  a  tenor  viol  popular  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  i6th  century.  Its  size  was  about  that  of  the 
viola;  there  were  usually  five  strings  passing  over  the 
fingerboard,  while  two  strings,  set  outside  the  finger- 
board, served  as  drones.  The  head  was  flat  as  in  the 
guitar,  the  strings  being  attached  to  pegs  which  were 
inserted  vertically.  Haydn  composed  seven  nocturnes 
and  five  concertos  for  this  instrument,  which  was  a 
favorite  of  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Naples. 

Lira  da  gamba,  a  bass  viol,  similar  to  the  lira  da 
braccio,  and  frequently  played  with  the  lira  da  braccio 
and  lironi  perfetto.  Its  size  was  about  that  of  the 
viola  da  gamba;  the  neck  was  broad  and  the  flat,  low 
bridge  elevated  the  eleven  to  sixteen  strings,  tuned  in 
consecutive  fifths,  with  two  drone  strings,  tuned  in 
octaves,  and  placed  outside  the  fingerboard. 

Lira  Sacro-Hispana,  a  collection  of  sacred  works 
by  Spanish  musicians  of  the  i6th  to  igth  centuries.  It 
was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1869,  and  contains  the 
compositions  of  more  than  seventy  composers  of  the 
first  rank. 

Lironi  perfetto  (or  Arciviola  di  Lira),  a  large  bass 
viol  similar  to  the  lira  da  gamba ;  the  strings  varied  in 
number  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  some  in  pairs,  and 
were  tuned  in  fifths;  two  drone  strings  were  set  out- 
side the  fingerboard, 

Lirou,  Jean  Frangois  Espic  de,  French  theorist, 
born  at  Paris  in  1740;  died  there,  in  1806;  music  lover 
and  officer  in  the  King's  Musketeers.  His  works  in- 
clude several  opera  books  and  a  theoretical  treatise  in 
which  he  was  the  first  French  author  to  abandon 
Rameau's  system,  and  to  seek  the  laws  of  chord  pro- 
gression in  the  affinities  of  tonality. 

Lisbon,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Portugal.  It 
has  shared  in  the  musical  life  of  Spain,  France  and  Italy, 
as  well  as  being  the  musical  center  of  its  own  country. 
Early  court  musicians  included  M.  S.  Pereira  and 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  from  1721  to  1729.  The  Teatro 
Sao  Carlos  is  the  leading  opera  house  and  from  1892 
to  1908  was  conducted  by  August  Machado.  The 
Conservatory  Real  was  founded  in  1833.  There  is  also 
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a  society,  Amadores  de  Musica,  which  maintains  an 
Academia  and  an  orchestra.  J.  de  S.  Moraes  was  born 
there  in  1689  and  August  Machado  in  1845. 

Liscio  (It.),  smooth,  even,  flowing. 

Liscovius,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century,  writer 
of  a  treatise  on  the  physiology  of  the  voice  (1814). 

Lishin,  Grigory  Andreievitch,  born  in  1854;  died 
St.  Petersburg,  June  27,  1888.  He  was  the  composer 
of  an  opera  that  was  performed  at  Kiev  with  success. 

Lisinski,  Vatroslav  (real  name  Ignatz  Fuchs), 
Croatian  composer,  born  Agram,  July  8,  1819;  died 
there,  May  31,  1854;  studied  with  Pitsch  and  J.  F. 
Kittl;  his  compositions  include  choral,  operatic,  vocal, 
and  orchestral  music. 

Lisle,  Claude  Joseph  (Rouget  de),  French  com- 
poser, and  poet,  born  Montaigu,  near  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
May  10,  1760;  died  Choisy-le-Roy,  June  27,  1836.  He 
studied  at  the  School  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at 
Mezieres,  and  then  joined  the  army,  finally  becoming  a 
first  lieutenant  at  Strassburg,  where  he  was  popular  as 
a  poet,  violin  player  and  singer.  It  was  there  that  he 
composed  the  famous  national  hymn,  the  Marseillaise, 
in  April  1792.  He  was  the  son  of  royalist  parents, 
and  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution  abolish- 
ing the  crown,  and  was  imprisoned.  After  Robis- 
pierre's  downfall  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in 
solitude  and  poverty.  His  other  compositions  include 
chants,  hymns,  and  opera  libretti. 

Lisley,  John,  isth  to  i6th  century  English  com- 
poser. He  contributed  a  six-part  madrigal,  Faire 
Citharea  presents  hir  doves,  to  a  volume  entitled,  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
no  other  fact  concerning  him'  is  known. 

Lissauer,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Oct.  20,  1874;  pupil  of  Max  Reger  and  Taubmann. 

Lissenko,  Nikolai  Witaliewitsch,  Ukrainian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Grinjki,  near  Krementchug, 
Mar.  22,  1842;  died  Kiev,  Nov.  6,  1912;  pupil  of 
Wilczek,  Panotchiny,  Dimitrieff,  Reinecke,  Richter, 
and  Papperitz.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  of 
Ukrainian  folk  music,  of  which  he  published  many 
books  of  examples  with  accompaniments.  He  also  did 
much  original  composition. 

Lisser,  Louis,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Stettin,  Nov.  29,  1850;  died  Oct.  13,  1919;  studied  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and  after  concertizing  in  Europe, 
settled  as  a  teacher  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Lissinsky,  Vatroslav,  Croatian  composer,  born 
Agram,  July  8,  1819;  died  there,  May  31,  1854;  pupil 
of  Kittl  in  Prague  and  supervisor  in  a  music  school  at 
Agram.  He  was  the  composer  of  the  first  Croatian 
opera,  and  his  other  compositions  include  orchestral  and 
vocal  works. 

Lissman,  Anna  Marie  (nee  Gutzschbach),  German 
soprano,  wife  of  Heinrich  Fritz  Lissman,  born  Dobeln, 
Apr.  22,  1850;  died  Leipzig,  1928;  a  popular  favorite  in 
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Leipzig.     She  sang  with  her  husband  in  Bremen  and 
Hamburg. 

Lissmann,  Hans,  German  operatic  tenor,  singing 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Sept.  19,  1885 ; 
son  of  Heinrich  Fritz  Lissmann. 

Lissmann,  Heinrich  Fritz,  German  baritone,  born 
Berlin,  May  26,  1847;  died  Hamburg,  Jan.  5,  1894; 
studied  with  Hillmer  and  Julius  Stockhausen. 

Lissmann,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Elberfeld, 
Sept.  29,  1902 ;  his  works  include  orchestral  and  choral 
music. 

Lissoni,  Giulia,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Novara  in  1902.  The  majority  of  her  compositions 
were  for  the  piano. 

Lissowski,  Nikolai  Michailovitsch,  Russian  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  St.  Petersburg,  1854;  his 
works  include  a  biography  of  Anton  Rubinstein. 

List,  Emanuel,  contemporary  Austrian  basso,  born 
Vienna.  He  was  self-taught  in  singing  during  his  early 
career,  which  included  small  parts  in  opera  and  a  tour 
as  a  member  of  a  vocal  quartet.  Then  he  went  to  New 
York,  studied  with  Josiah  Zuro,  and  sang  in  motion  pic- 
ture houses  there  until  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1922, 
when  his  operatic  career  really  began.  His  debut  was 
made  as  Mephistopheles  in  Faust  at  the  Berlin  Volks- 
oper.  Aften  ten  years  at  the  Berlin  Stattsoper,  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  1933,  as  the  Landgraf  Hermann  in  Tami- 
Muser. 

List,  Eugene,  contemporary  American  pianist,  born 
in  California  in  1921.  He  studied  at  the  Sutro-Seyler 
Studios  in  Los  Angeles,  made  his  debut  there  when 
twelve  years  of  age  with  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Orchestra,  then  studied  with  Olga  Samaroff  at  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  and  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
School  in  New  York.  In  1935  he  made  his  Eastern 
debut  with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Leopold  Stokowski  in  Shostakovich's  piano  concerto, 
which  he  has  also  played  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Orchestra. 

List,  Karl,  German  violoncellist  and  composer,  born 
Lechen,  Miirzzuschlag,  June  4,  1902. 

Liste,  Anton,  German  concert  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Hildesheim,  Apr.  14,  1774;  died  Zurich,  July  3, 
1832;  his  compositions  are  mainly  vocal  and  piano 
pieces. 

Listemann,  Bernhard  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Thu- 
ringian  violinist,  born  Schlotheim,  Aug.  28,  1841 ;  died 
Chicago,  Feb.  n,  1917;  pupil  of  David,  Vieuxtemps 
and  Joachim,  concertmaster  in  the  Rudolstadt  court  or- 
chestra. He  went  to  America  with  his  brother,  Fritz 
Ferdinand,  travelled  with  Leopold  de  Meyer,  became 
concertmaster  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra, 
founded  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Club  and  later  was 
concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  when 
it  first  became  known.  He  established  his  own  quartet, 


named  after  himself.  In  Chicago  he  taught  at  the 
College  of  Music  and  at  the  Sherwood  Music  School. 

Listemann,  Franz,  American  violoncellist,  born  New 
York,  Dec.  17,  1873;  son  of  Bernhard  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm Listemann ;  pupil  of  Fries  and  Giese  at  Boston,  of 
Klengel  at  Leipzig,  and  of  Haussmann  at  Berlin.  He 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  teacher  and  quartet  player. 
As  soloist  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  he 
introduced  Dvorak's  'cello  concerto  in  the' United  States. 

Listemann,  Fritz  Ferdinand,  Thuringian  violinist 
and  composer,  brother  of  Bernhard  Friedrich,  Wilhelm 
Listemann,  born  Schlotheim,  Mar.  25,  1839 ;  died  Bos- 
ton, Dec,  28,  1909;  pupil  of  David,  chamber  virtuoso 
to  the  Prince  of  Rudolstadt.  He  went  to  New  York 
where  he  joined  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  organizations  founded  by  his 
brother  in  Boston  and  also  played  with  him  in  the  new 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  compositions  in- 
clude some  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Listemann,  Paul,  American  violinist,  born  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1871 ;  son  of  Bernhard  Listemann.  He 
studied  with  his  father  and  his  uncle,  at  Leipzig  with 
Brodsky  and  A.  Hilf,  and  with  Joachim,  played  in  the 
Listemann  Quartet  and  Listemann  Concert  Company, 
was  leader  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  and  of  the 
American  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Redpath  Grand  Concert  Com- 
pany. 

Listenius,  Magister  Nikolaus,  German  theorist, 
born  at  Brandenburg  about  1500.  His  works  include  a 
small  book  on  the  rudiments  of  music  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Wittenberg  in  1533,  and  which  appeared  sub- 
sequently in  a  number  of  editions. 

L'istesso  tempo  (It.  "ttfe  same  tempo"),  an  indica- 
tion that  the  tempo  of  one  or  more  measures  remains 
the  same  after  a  change  in  time  signature. 

Listl,  Paul,  German  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Nov.  18,  1890.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
choruses. 

Liszt,  Franz,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Raiding, 
Oct.  22, 1811 ;  died  Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.  His  father 
was  Adam  Liszt,  employed  by  Prince  Esterhazy  in 
the  capacity  of  steward;  his  musical  attainments  were 
such  that  he  was  able  to  instruct  his  talented  son  in  the 
rudiments  of  piano  playing.  The  boy  so  impressed  a 
group  of  Hungarian  noblemen  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  public  appearance,  that  they  provided  the  means 
for  him  to  devote  six  years  to  serious  study  in  Vienna, 
where  his  genius  was  acclaimed  by  the  entire  musical 
world  from  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  downward.  Liszt 
studied  the  piano  with  the  eminent  teacher,  Carl  Czerny, 
and  his  knowledge  of  composition  was  developed  by 
Salieri  and  Randhartinger ;  the  latter  introduced  him  to 
Franz  Schubert.  In  1823  Liszt  was  taken  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  his  prodigious  musical  gifts 
would  gain  him  admission  to  the  Conservatory  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  but  Cherubini  refused 
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to  make  an  exception,  and  the  child  took  private  les- 
sons from  Reicha  and  Paer.  The  following  years  he 
visited  London,  the  wording  of  the  original  poster  ad- 
vertising his  first  appearance,  commenting  on  his  hav- 
ing "consented  to  display  his  inimitable  powers  on  the 
New  Grande  Piano  Forte  invented  by  Sebastien  Erard," 
is  of  historical  interest,  showing  us  the  relative  position 
of  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the  modern  piano..  Liszt's 
first  serious  effort  in  composition,  an  operetta  called 
Don  Sancho,  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris  in  1825.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  pia- 
nistic  tours  which  included  Switzerland  and  England. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
leaders  in  French  literature,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  George 
Sand;  he  also  became  friendly  with  Chopin.  In  1834 
he  met  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  better  known  by  her 
pen-name,  Daniel  Stern,  with  whom  he  formed  an  in- 
timacy which  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Cosima,  was 
married  first  to  von  Biilow,  and  later  to  Wagner.  Liszt 
was  induced  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  virtuoso  partly 
from  financial  considerations,  and  partly  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  extremely  brilliant  reputation  of  Paganini, 
of  whom  he.  was  a  great  admirer,  and  whose  studies  he 
transcribed  for  the  piano.  From  1839  to  1847  he  trav- 
elled incessantly.  At  a  concert  in  London,  where  his 
reception  was  cooler  than  was  expected,  he  undertook 
to  bear  the  loss  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  his 
manager.  His  entire  career  was  marked  by  incidents 
of  such  generosity,  and  the  charitable  purposes  to  which 
he  devoted  his  means  are  legion,  a  single  instance  being 
his  aid  in  erecting  the  Beethoven  monument  at  Bonn.  In 
1842  he  began  his  association  with  Weimar;  five  years 
later,  he  and  the  Princess  Carolyne  zu  Sayn- Wittgen- 
stein established  their  residence,  in  Weimar,  and  their 
home  was  for  many  years  the  meeting  place  of  the 
musical  and  literary  elite.  When  Liszt  ended  his  career 
as  a  virtuoso,  and  became  permanent  conductor  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Weimar,  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  works  of  the  rising  generation  of  com-, 
posers;  many  operas  by  living  composers  were  either 
given  their  first  performances  or  revived  on  the  stage 
at  Weimar,  including  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  Tann- 
hduser  and  The  Flying  Dutchman;  Berlioz'  Benvenuto 
Cellini;  and  Schumann's  Genoveva.  A  clear  picture  of 
Liszt's  purpose  in  assuming  the  directorship  at  Weimar 
may  be  obtained  by  reading  the  published  correspond- 
ence between  Liszt  and  Wagner;  they  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  men.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  in  Weimar,  Liszt 
transformed  it  into  one  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  musical  culture;  some  of  his-  pupils  such  as  von 
Biilow  and  Tausig  already  were  building  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  His  method  was  to  hold  classes  of 
several  pupils  who  played  in  turn,  and  were  freely 
criticized  and  corrected  by  the  master,  who  occasionally 
demonstrated  his  ideas  personally  at  the  piano.  Liszt 
severed  his  connection  with  Wiemar  in  1859,  anc* 
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moved  to  Rome,  where  he  again  became  an  outstanding 
figure,  sharing  the  direction  of  its  musical  affairs  with 
Giovanni  Sgambati.  He  spent  the  next  ten  years  in 
Rome,  and  in  1866  was  made  an  abbe  by  Pope  Pius  IX 
Cordial  relations  with  the  court  at  Weimar,  severed 
through  differences  of  opinion  over  the  production  there 
of  Cornelius'  opera,  The  Barber  of  Bagdad,  were  re- 
sumed when  he  was  invited  to  conduct  the  Beethoven 
Festival  in  1870;  in  1875  he  became  president  of  the 
newly  established  Hungarian  Academy  of  Music  at 
Pest,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Wei- 
mar, Rome  and  Pest,  his  pupils  moving  with  him.  In 
view  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Wagner  and 
Liszt,  it  was  not  unfitting  that  the  latter's  death  oc- 
curred at  Bayreuth  during  the  annual  Wagner  Fes- 
tival. Consideration  of  Franz  Liszt  as  a  pianist  reveals 
that  he  was  an  extraordinary  performer  who  not  only 
established  new  standards  in  piano  technique,  especially 
in  the  playing  of  his  own  compositions,  but  also  gave 
the  instrument  a  new  grandeur  from  the  tonal  stand- 
point. His  accomplishments  as  a  composer  are  subject 
to  more  dissension  of  opinion  among  critics,  because 
of  the  emphasis  placed  in  his  works  on  dramatic,  even 
sensational  effects,  thereby  obscuring  thematic  and  gen- 
eral structural  development.  But  his  invention  of  the 
symphonic  poem,  on  which  so  many  later  composers 
have  based  their  works  of  similar  character,  and  his 
elevation  of  piano  transcriptions,  such  as  those  from 
Wagner  and  Schubert,  to  real  artistic  levels,  entitle  him 
to  permanent  and  respectful  consideration  in  the  hall 
of  immortality.  Liszt's  works  for  orchestra  include  the 
Dante  and  Faust  symphonies,  and  thirteen  symphonic 
poems,  including  Les  Preludes.  His  piano  works  com- 
prise two  concertos,  twenty  Hungarian  rhapsodies,  the 
Danse  Macabre,  Mephisto  Walts,  Sonata  in  B  Minor, 
Annees  de  Pelerinage,  Soirees  de  Vienne,  etudes,  leg- 
ends, etc.  His  vocal  works  include  several  masses, 
a  requiem,  an  oratorio,  Saint  Elizabeth,  and  many  songs. 
His  biography  has  been  written  by  Ernest  Newman, 
Paul  Bekker,  Frederick  Corder,  James  Huneker,  Lud- 
wig  Nohl  and  many  others. 

Liszt  Foundation  (Stiftung),  established  in  Wei- 
mar through  a  grant  made  by  Princess  Hohenlohe  to  the 
Allgemeine  deutscher  Musik-Verein ;  the  interest  of  the 
fund  is  used  to  assist  talented  composers  and  pianists. 
A  complete  edition  of  Liszt's  works  has  been  issued 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Liszt  Foundation,  with 
Peter  Raabe,  as  general  editor. 

Liszt-Museum  in  Weimar,  contains  the  portraits, 
manuscripts,  and  library  of  the  composer ;  also  contains 
the  original  music  salon  and  bedroom.  The  custodians 
have  been  Dr.  Carl  Gille  (until  1899),  Karl  Miiller- 
Hartung  (1899/1900),  Dr.  Aloys  Obrist  (1900-1910), 
and  since  then  Peter  Raabe. 

Litaniae  Laurentanae  (Litany  of  Loreto),  a  solemn 
litany,  sung  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  it  probably 
originated  at  Loreto  during  the  latter  years  of  the  I3th 
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century.  It  is  frequently  chanted  to  a  plain  song  mel- 
ody during  popular  Catholic  religious  services ;  the  mel- 
ody appears  in  the  Ratisbon  edition  of  the  Directorium 
Chori.  Palestrina  made  ten  different  settings  of  the 
melody,  which  was  also  used  by  many  other  i6th  century 
Italian  composers. 

Litany,  a  solemn  form  of  prayer,  sung  in  the  form 
of  alternate  petitions  and  responses,  and  used  by  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 

Litany  of  Loreto,  see  Litaniae  Laurentanae. 

Litchfield  County  Choral  Union,  The,  American 
choral  association  in  Litchfield  County,  Conn.  It  was 
founded  in  1899  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Stoeckel  as  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Stoeckel's  father,  Robbins  Battell, 
who  had  been  musically  prominent  in  the  community. 
The  Union,  which  is  liberally  endowed,  is  composed  of 
the  five  local  choruses  of  Norfolk,  Winsted,  Salisbury, 
Canaan  and  Torrington,  and  the  conductors  have  been 
R.  P.  Paine  from  1899  to  1915,  and  Arthur  Mees.  At 
the  present  time  the  chorus  numbers  about  seven  hun- 
dred voices  and  the  orchestra  about  one  hundred.  An- 
nual June  Festivals  are  held  each  year,  and  have 
attained  considerable  importance.  Besides  presenting 
the  standard  choral  works,  as  well  as  orchestral  and 
vocal  pieces,  numerous  composers  have  written  works 
especially  for  them,  including  Parker,  Chadwick,  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Henry  Hadley,  Bruch,  Sibelius,  Stanford, 
Stock,  Loeffler,  Grainger  and  Carpenter. 

Literes,  Antonio,  Spanish  composer  and  organist, 
died  at  Madrid  after  1752;  assistant  organist  at  the 
Royal  Chapel.  His  works  include  operas,  oratorios 
and  church  music,  some  of  the  latter  being  still  in  exis- 
tence at  Madrid. 

Litice,  an  obsolete  lingual  organ-stop  of  piercing 
tone. 

Litinsky,  Heinrich,  Russian  composer,  born  Lipo- 
vets,  Mar.  17,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Gliere.  His  compositions 
include  Turkmeniawa,  a  string  quartet,  his  best-known 
work. 

Litolff,  Henry  Charles,  English  pianist,  composer 
and  founder  of  a  music  publishing  house,  born  London, 
Feb.  6,  1818;  died  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1891;  of  French- 
English  parentage.  He  studied  for  several  years  with 
Moscheles,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  When  seventeen  he  married,  and 
after  leading  a  wandering  life  for  several  years,  at- 
tracted attention  by  a  successful  Paris  concert  in  1840, 
and  toured  Belgium,  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1857 
he  married  (as  his  second  wife)  the  widow  of  the  music 
publisher,  G.  M.  Meyer,  and  changed  the  firm  name  to 
"H.  Litolff" ;  three  years  later  he  transferred  the  busi- 
ness to  his  stepson,  Theodor  Litolff  (q.v.),  and  went 
to  Paris.  Litolff  wrote  over  one  hundred  works,  in- 
cluding eight  operas  and  operettas,  of  which  Helo'ise  et 
Abelard  was  the  most  successful ;  an  oratorio,  Ruth  et 
Boas;  chamber  music,  and  piano  pieces.  His-  five  "con- 


cert symphonies"  for  piano  and  orchestra  are  rich  in 
melody,  harmonization  and  orchestration. 

Litolff,  Theodor,  German  music  publisher,  born  in 
Braunschweig,  Mar.  18,  1839;  died  there,  Mar.  10, 
1912;  adopted  stepson  of  Henry  Litolff  (q.v.).  He 
headed  the  firm  of  Litolff  since  1860,  founded  the  Col- 
lection Litolff  in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Richard  Litolff,  born  Dec.  4,  1868;  died  Brunswick, 

1937; 

LitolfFs  Verlag,  Henry,  German  music  publishing 
house ;  see  Henry  Litolff  and  Theodor  Litolff. 

Litta,  Giulio,  Visconte  Arese,  Duca,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Milan  in  1822;  died  Vedano,  May  29, 
1891 ;  showed  precocious  talent  and  had  excellent  train- 
ing. His  works  include  a  number  of  operas,  an  ora- 
torio and  songs. 

Litta,  Marie  (real  name  Marie  Eugenia  von  Eis- 
ner), American  opera  singer,  born  Bloomington,  111., 
July  7,  1856;  died  in  1882.  She  studied  in  Cleveland, 
O.,  then  with  Mme.  Viardot  in  Paris,  and  after  singing 
at  Drury  Lane,  London,  with  Christine  Nilsson,  made 
her  American  debut  under  Max  Strakosch's  direction 
in  1879.  She  then  headed  her  own  Marie  Litta  Con- 
cert Company. 

Litta,  Paolo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born  in 
1871 ;  died  Fiesole,  May  8,  1931. 

Litterscheid,  Franz,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born 
Briihl,  near  Cologne,  July  13,  1854;  died  Coblenz,  Dec. 
17,  1921;  pupil  of  F.  Hiller;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  operatic  and  orchestral  works. 

Liturgy,  a  form  prescribed  for  religious  worship. 
In  the  Christian  Church  it  is  the  mass,  which  is  the 
Communion  or  Lord's  Supper.  During  the  first  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  there  grew  up  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  worship  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  four 
great  liturgies  that  are  in  use  today.  These  liturgies 
are :  ( i )  Greek  or  Antiochene  employed  by  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitution;  (2)  Alexandrian,  which  includes 
the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  liturgies  used  by  the  Egyptian 
Copts  and  the  Abyssinians  respectively;  (3)  the  mod- 
ern Roman  liturgy  which  is  accepted  universally  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  (4)  the  liturgies  of  Gaul 
or  Ephesus  which  consist  of  the  Ambrosian  liturgy 
which  is  used  in  the  Diocese  of  Milan  and  the  Moz- 
arabic  which  is  used  at  Toledo  and  Salamanca,  also  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  which  were  once  em- 
ployed throughout  Northwestern  Europe  and  Spain. 

Lituus,  a  trumpet,  cylindrical  in  bore,  with  an  ex- 
panding bell  mouth  and  turned  back  on  itself  at  the 
bell  end,  making  its  form  like  a  crooked  staff;  it  was 
used  by  the  cavalry  of  ancient  Rome 

Litvinne,  Felia,  Russian  soprano,  born  about  1860; 
died  in  1936;  pupil  of  Victor  Maurel  in  Paris,  where 
she  first  appeared  at  the  Italian  theater.  After  a  sea- 
son in  America  she  went  to  Paris  where  she  became 
a  favorite,  especially  through  her  rendition  of  the  ex- 
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cerpts  from  Wagner's  works  which  Lamoureux  was 
then  introducing  in  his  concerts.  She  was  later  heard 
as  Isolde  and  Briinnhilde  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  and  later  took  part  in  Wagner  perform- 
ances given  in  Paris  by  Cortot. 

Litzau,  Johannes  Barend,  Dutch  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rotterdam,  Sept.  9,  1822;  died  there,  July 
18,  1893;  pupil  of  Bremer  and  Tours.  He  held  vari- 
ous positions  as  organist,  and  founded  an  organ.  He 
wrote  in  the  classic  style,  sonatas  and  fugues  for  organ. 
Litzmann,  Berthold,  German  writer,  born  Kiel, 
Apr.  18,  1857;  died  Munich,  Oct.  13,  1926;  professor 
of  German  literature  at  Bonn  University.  His  works 
include  an  exhaustive  biography  of  Clara  Schumann, 
wife  of  Robert  Schumann,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

Liuto  (It),  lute. 

Liuzzi,  Fernando,  Italian  composer,  teacher,  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  conductor,  born  Senigallia, 
Dec.  19,  1884;  pupil  of  G.  A.  Fano,  Mottl,  and  Reger; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  choral, 
orchestral,  and  operatic  works;  his  writings  include 
studies  on  music  aesthetics. 

Livens,  Leo,  English  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Beckenham,  Kent,  May  24,  1896;  his  composi- 
tions include  piano,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Liverati,  Giovanni,  Italian  operatic  composer,  tenor, 
vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Bologna  in  1/72; 
died  after  1829;  a  singer  of  note  in  his  day;  pupil  of 
Abbate  Mattei ;  his  compositions  include  choral,  oper- 
atic and  chamber  music  works. 

Liverpool,  an  English  city.  It  is  the  leading  port, 
and  the  third  largest  city  in  the  country,  and  is  musi- 
cally important  for  its  cathedral,  orchestra  and  concert 
hall.  The  Philharmonic  Society,  established  in  1840, 
has  been  directed  by  Julius  Benedict,  Max  Bruch,  Sir 
Charles  Halle  and  Frederick  Corven.  St.  George's  Hall 
is  the  center  of  musical  activity,  and  in  1910  the  Cathe- 
dral moved  into  its  new  building.  Liverpool  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  numerous  Festivals,  Mendelssohn's 
St.  Paul  having  its  English  premiere  there  in  1836.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Santley  (1834),  C.  S. 
Macpherson  (1865)  and  Ernest  Newman  (1869). 

Liviabella,  Lino,  Italian  organist,  music  teacher,  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  Macerata,  Apr.  7,  1902; 
studied  with  Respighi;  his  compositions  include  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music. 

Livre  (Fr.),  book;  a  livre  ouvert,  "at  open  book," 
i.e.,  to  play  at  sight. 

Ljungberg,  Gota,  Swedish  soprano,  born  Sundsvall, 
Oct.  4,  1893;  studied  in  Stockholm.  In  addition  to 
various  Wagnerian  roles,  she  took  leading  parts  in 
Faust,  Die  toten  Augen,  and  other  operas. 

Llacer,  Maria,  contemporary  Spanish  operatic  so- 
prano, born  Valencia. 

Llano ver,  Lady  (nee  Waddington),  English  mu- 
sic editor;  born  Llanover,  Wales,  Mar.  21,  1802;  died 
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there,  Jan.  17,  1896;  she  edited  a  collection  of  Gaelic 
melodies  in  collaboration  with  Jane  Williams. 

Lleo,  Vincente,  Spanish  composer;  died  in  Madrid 
in  1922.  He  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  and  spent  much 
time  m  South  America.  His  works  include  light  mu 
sical  comedies  of  a  piquant  character,  and  of  these  his 
zarzuela  La  Corte  de  Faraon  is  the  best. 

Llinos  Cwynedd,  see  Wynne,  Kate. 

Llobera,  Lea  Bach  de,  see  Bach  de  Llobera,  Lea. 

Llobet,  Miguel,  Spanish  guitarist,  born  Barcelona 
Oct.  18,  1878.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tarrega  and  eventu- 
ally became  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  works 
of  that  great  master.  His  performance,  in  later 
years,  of  Tarrega's  Spanish  Fantasy  was  a  thrilling  ex- 
ample of  virtuosity.  He  obtained  an  amazing  variety 
of  tone  from  the  instrument,  at  times  giving  the  im- 
pression that  two  different  kinds  of  instruments  were 
being  played. 

Llongueras  Badia,  Juan,  Spanish  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects;  born  at  Barcelona  in 
1880;  studied  with  Millet  and  E.  Jaques-Dalcroze ;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  piano  and  choral  works; 
his  writings  include  a  book  on  Catalonian  Christmas 
Eve, songs. 

Lloyd,  Charles  Harford,  English  organist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire, 
Oct.  16,  1849;  died  Slough,  Oct.  16,  1919;  held  various 
positions  as  organist  and  conducted  festivals  and  sym- 
phony concerts.  He  wrote  cantatas,  services,  songs, 
chamber  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Lloyd,  David  de,  Welsh  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Skewen,  South  Wales,  in  1883.  He  studied  at 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  then 
with  Zollner,  Schreef  and  Hoffmann  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory;  became  a  teacher  at  Woolwich  Poly- 
technic Secondary  School,  organist  and  conductor  at 
Llanelly,  lecturer  on  music  at  University  College, 
Aberystwyth  and  -is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
system,  and  has  transcribed  pieces  for  this  method.  His 
works  include  part  songs  and  choruses. 

Lloyd,  Edward,  English  tenor,  born  Westminster, 
Mar.  7,  1845;  died  Worthing,  Mar.  31,  1927;  first  came 
into  notice  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  at  Glouces- 
ter Festival.  He  appeared  at  a  festival  in  Cincin- 
nati and  at  other  times  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  called  the  most  famous  English  tenor  of  his  day, 
and  he  did  much  to  popularize  the  use  of  Wagner  ex- 
cerpts on  the  concert  stage. 

Lloyd,  John,  English  musician,  born  at  Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire,  about  1485;  died  Apr.  3,  1523;  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Royal  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Among  his  works  is  a  three-part  round,  Deem 
the  best  of  every  doubt. 

Lob,  Otto,  German  composer  of  student  songs,  born 
Lindlar,  Dec.  25,  1834;  died  Neckargmund,  Sept.  11, 
1908. 
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Lobatscheff ,  Grigori  Grigorievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  July  20,  1888;  studied  with  Koresch- 
tschenko  in  Moscow;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Lobe,  Johann  Christian,  German  violinist,  violist, 
flutist,  composer  and  writer,  born  Weimar,  May  30, 
1797;  died  Leipzig,  July  27,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Riemann 
and  Miiller,  a  member  of  the  Weimar  orchestra, 
founded  a  music  school  and  edited  a  musical  magazine. 
His  works  include  operas,  symphonies,  overtures,  con- 
certos and  flute  music,  also  a  number  of  books  and 
articles  on  musical  subjects. 

Lobertz,  Bernhardt,  German  composer  and  concert 
pianist,  born  Aachen,  Jan.  29,  1892.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  orchestral,  chamber  and  piano 
music. 

Lobgesang  (Ger.),  song  or  hymn  of  praise. 

Lobgesang,  eine  Symphonic  Cantata,  a  cantata 
composed  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  given  its  first 
performance  on  June  25,  1840,  at  the  Leipzig  Thomas- 
kirche.  Mendelssohn  conducted  its  first  English  per- 
formance at  Birmingham  on  Nov.  27  of  the  same  year. 
It  is  known  in  England  as  the  Hymn  of  Praise. 

Lobkowitz,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  Bohemian  pianist 
and  patron  of  music,  born  Bilina,  Dec.  27,  1885.  He 
studied  law,  and  also  studied  music  with  Jindrich  Kaan 
of  Albest,  Stavenhagen-  and  Pembaur,  and  became  an 
accomplished  pianist,  a  soloist  in  Prague  and  Vienna, 
and  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  quartet.  As  a  patron 
of  music  he  supported  the  rhythmic-pedagogical  meth- 
ods of  Jaques  Dalcroze,  and  attempted  to  introduce 
them  into  his  own  country. 

Lobkowitz,  Ferdinand  Philip,  Bohemian  nobleman 
and  amateur  of  music,  born  Prague,  Apr.  17,  1724;  died 
Vienna,  Jan.  n,  1784.  He  became  the  head  of  his 
noble  house  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  did  much  to 
aid  Gluck,  whose  father  was  in  his  service.  The  two 
went  together  to  the  coronation  of  Francis  I  in  1745, 
and  then  went  to  London  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
where  Lobkowitz  lived  with  the  Duke  for  two  years, 
and  Gluck  produced  his  operas  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
and  played  on  the  musical  glasses. 

Lobkowitz  (Prince  Josef  Franz),  Maximilian,  Bo- 
hemian patron  of  music,  bass  singer,  violinist  and 
'cellist,  born  Dec.  7,  1772;  died  Castle  Raudnitz,  Dec. 
16,  1816.  His  great  wealth  in  no  way  affected  his 
deep  love  of  music,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  pas- 
sion; he  maintained  a  complete  orchestra,  solo  singers 
and  chorus  under  the  direction  of  Anton  Wranitzky 
for  private  performance  of  masses,  oratorios,  operas 
and  symphonies.  When  Beethoven  arrived  in  Vienna 
in  1792,  Lobkowitz  was  only  twenty,  and  the  two 
young  men  became  very  intimate ;  Beethoven  dedicated 
many  of  his  compositions  to  him.  The  Prince  advised 
him  to  accept  the  position  of  composer  to  the  opera, 
promoted  two  concerts  for  his  benefit  using  his  own 
orchestra,  and  joined  Kinsky  and  the  Archduke  in 


providing  the  genius  with  an  annuity,  Lobkowitz' 
share  amounting  to  seven  hundred  florins.  In  1807  a 
group  of  nobles  with  Lobkowitz  at  their  head,  took 
charge  of  the  Court  Theatres,  and  from  1810  to  1812  . 
the  Prince  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  Opera.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
"Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde"  in  Vienna,  sang  the 
bass  solos  at  the  second  performance  of  Alexander's 
Feast  in  1912,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  well  being 
of  Czech  music  and  music  appreciation.  In  1811, 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Austrian  currency, 
Beethoven's  annuity  had  to  be  cut  down,  much  to  the 
composer's  disgust,  and  he  wrote  many  complaining 
letters,  but  in  1815  the  Prince  was  able  to  pay  up  the 
arrears. 

Lobmann,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Volschau,  Nether  Lusatia,  in  1809;  pupil  of 
Dam  and  Dehn,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Or- 
chestra in  Berlin,  arid  later  was  concertmaster  and 
director  of  the  chorus  at  the  theatre  in  Riga.  His 
works  include  a  comic  opera,  a  chorus  for  male  voices 
with  orchestra,  an  overture  and  a  string  quartet. 

Lobmann,  Hugo,  German  organist,  teacher,  writer 
on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Schirgiswalde, 
Dec.  19,  1864;  studied  in  Bautzen;  his  writings  include 
studies  on  conducting,  singing  and  music  theory. 

Lobo,  Alfonso,  Spanish  composer  of  church  music 
and  conductor,  born  at  Borja  about  1555;  died  Se- 
ville (?)  after  1610. 

Lobo  (Lopez,  Lupes),  Duarte,  Portuguese  com- 
poser, born  in  1540;  died  in  1643;  pupil  of  Manvel 
Mendes,  choirmaster  in  Lisbon  and  writer  of  church 
music. 

Lobos,  Heitor,  see  Villa-Lobos,  Heitor. 

Lobsinger,  i6th-i7th  century  German  organ  builder. 

Locatelli,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer  and 
opera  director,  born  in  1715;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Mar. 
14,  1785 ;  organized  an  opera  and  ballet  company  in  St. 
Petersburg;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  ballet  music. 

Locatelli,  Pietro,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bergamo  in  1693;  died  Amsterdam,  Apr.  i, 
1764.  He  studied  with  Corelli  at  Rome,  and  then  em- 
barked on  long  professional  tours,  before  settling  in 
Amsterdam,  where  he  established  regular  public  con- 
certs. A  great  violin-virtuoso,  he  was  particularly 
famous  for  his  technical  dexterity,  especially  in  the  per- 
formance of  double-stops.  By  changing  the  accordatura 
of  his  violin  he  would  produce  apparently  impossible 
effects.  His  compositions  include  concerti  grossi,  flute 
sonatas,  violin  concertos,  caprices  for  two  violins,  viola, 
'cello  and  continuo,  string  trios  and  violin  sonatas. 

Locatello,  Giovanni  Battista,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  of  the  Roman  school. 

Locchini,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Apulia  in  1740;  died  probably  before  1787. 
His  operas  were  performed  in  Naples  and  Parma. 
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Locher,  Carl,  Swiss  organist  and  writer  on  music, 
bora  Bern,  Nov.  3,  1843;  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1915; 
studied  with  J.  R.  Weber  and  A.  Reichel ;  his  writings 
were  chiefly  articles  on  organ  playing. 

Lochner,  Joseph  Melchior,  German  teacher,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Wiirzburg,  Feb.  20,  1896; 
his  compositions  include  piano  and  vocal  music. 

Lo-Chu,  a  Chinese  rattle  with  a  straight  handle. 
The  globular  beads  are  of  papier-mache. 

Locke,  Flora  Elbertine  Huie,  American  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Wilson,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1866.  She  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  with  Liszt,  Scharwenka, 
Reinecke,  Mason  and  Leschetizky,  invented  for  teach- 
ing young  pupils  the  "Locke  Primary  Plan,"  and 
taught  for  many  years  at  her  own  school.  Her  works 
include  educational  pieces  and  songs,  and  The  Founda- 
tion of  Music  in  Rhymes  and  Songs. 

Locke,  Matthew,  English  organist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Exeter  about  1632;  died  Aug., 
1677;  pupil  of  Edward  Gibbons  and  W.  Wake;  be- 
came composer  to  Charles  II  and  organist  to  Queen 
Catherine.  His  works  include  music  to  some  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  also  six  suites,  anthems,  and  the  first 
English  book  on  thorough-bass.  Some  of  his  pieces 
are  found  in  collections  of  I7th  century  English  music. 
He  entered  into  a  discussion  about  Salmon's  attempt  to 
reduce  musical  notation  to  one  character. 

Locke,  Warren  A.,  American  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1847.  He 
was  active  in  the  musical  life  of  New  England  for 
many  years. 

Lockenburg  (Giovanni  Lockenburgo),  Johann 
von,  composer  and  organist  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  about  1568. 

Lockey,  Charles,  English  tenor,  born  near  Newbury, 
Mar.  23,  1820;  died,  Hastings,  Dec.  3,  1901;  pupil  of 
Edward  Harris  and  George  Smart.  At  Mendelssohn's 
request  he  sang  the  airs,  "Then  shall  the  righteous" 
and  "If  with  all  your  hearts,"  in  the  first  performance 
of  Elijah. 

Lockwood,  Normand,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  New  York  City  in  1906;  pupil  of 
Nadia  Boulanger  and  Respighi  and  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  1929.  He  now  teaches  at  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  His  compositions  are  mostly  choral,  but 
he  has  written  also  six  string  quartets,  dichromatic 
variation  for  piano  and  a  sonata  for  three  'cellos. 

Locle,  Camille  du,  see  du  Lode,  Camille. 

Loco  (Lat),  place;  play  as  written;  used  after  8va. 

Loder,  Edward  James,  English  composer,  born  at 
Bath  in  1813;  died  London,  Apr.  5,  1865;  son  °*  J°hn 
David  Loder  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Ries  in  Frank- 
fort. His  first  opera,  Nourjahad,  failed  in  London  in 
1834.  In  1835  he  composed  music  to  Oxenford's  Dice 
of  Death,  and  from  then  on  composed  for  the  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theaters.  Among  his  com- 


positions are  the  operas,  Francis  I,  The  Foresters,  The 
Deerstalkers  and  The  Night  Dancers,  which  is  his  best 
work  and  the  ballad  opera  Puck.  He  composed  also 
string  quartets  and  numerous  songs,  of  which  the  more 
notable  are  The  Diver,  The  Brave  Old  Oak  and  Invo- 
cation to  the  Deep. 

Loder,  John  David,  English  violinist,  conductor, 
music  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Bath  in 
1788;  died  at  London  in  1846;  teacher  of  violin  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London ;  author  of  a  violin 
method  and  The  Modern  Art  of  Bowing.  He  suc- 
ceeded Cramer  as  conductor  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  in 
1845- 

Loder,  Kate  Fanny,  cousin  of  Edward  James  Loder, 
English  pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Bath  in  Aug., 
1825;  died  Headley,  Aug.  30,  1904;  holder  of  a  King's 
scholarship  and  teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London;  wife  of  the  surgeon  Sir 
Henry  Thompson.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  concert 
pianist  with  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  in  1847. 
Her  compositions  include  an  opera,  an  overture,  string 
quartets,'  a  violin  sonata  and  piano  sonatas. 

Lodi,  Angelo,  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born 
Fiume,  May  10,  1777;  died  there,  Feb.  n,  1839;  pupil 
of  Petrucci  and  Padre  Mattei.  He  wrote  symphonies, 
masses,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Lodij,  a  Russian  family  of-  singers : — Andrei  Pet- 
rovitsch  Nesteroff  Lodij,  tenor  and  voice  teacher,  died 
1870.  His  son,  Peter  Andreievitsch  Lodij,  operatic 
and  concert  singer,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1855. 
And  Zoe  Petrovna  Lodij,  concert  singer,  born  at 
Tiflis  in  1886,  daughter  of  Peter  Andreievitsch  Lodij. 

Lodoletta,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Gioacchino 
Forzano,  music  by  Pietro  Mascagni,  first  produced  on 
Apr.  30,  1917,  at  Rome.  The  story  is:  Lodoletta,  a 
foundling,  has  been  brought  up  in  a  small  Dutch  vil- 
lage by  Antonio,  who  rescued  her  while  an  infant  from  a 
basket  of  flowers  which  had  been  left  by  the  lake-side. 
She  is  now  sixteen  and  has  conceived  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  a  pair  of  red  wooden  shoes,  which  Antonio 
cannot  afford  to  buy.  Flammen,  an  artist  from  Paris, 
offers  Antonio  a  gold  piece  for  a  roadside  madonna 
he  owns,  which  Antonio  accepts  and-  with  which  he  buys 
the  shoes  for  Lodoletta ;  later  he  is  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  tree,  and  Lodoletta  is  left  alone.  Meanwhile,  Flam- 
men  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  village  and  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Lodoletta.  He  persuades  her  to 
pose  for  him,  which  does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  neighbors.  Wagging  tongues  cause  Lodoletta 
to  disappear,  and  Flammen  searches  for  her  in  vain.  It 
is  New  Year's  Eve  and  Flammen's  friends  have  gath- 
ered at  his  home  to  celebrate  and  help  him  forget  his 
love  affair.  Meanwhile  Lodoletta  has  wandered  far, 
and  has  returned  almost  exhausted  through  the  snow. 
She  sees  the  house  brilliantly  lighted ;  when  she  peers 
in  the  window,  and  sees  that  apparently  Flammen  has 
forgotten  her,  she  falls  disillusioned  in  the  snow.  After 
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Flammen's  friends  have  gone,  he  is  attracted  by  a  pair 
of  red  wooden  shoes  in  the  snow;  Lodoletta  lies  there 
frozen  to  death. 

Loeb,  James,  American  patron  of  music,  born  at 
Xe\v  York  City  in  1867.  He  endowed  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  City. 

Loeb,  Jules,  French  violoncellist,  born  Strassburg, 
May  13,'  1857;  died  Paris,  Nov.,  1933;  pupil  of  Chevil- 
lard  and  first-prize  winner  at  the  Paris  Conservatory ; 
member  of  the  Marsick  Quartet  and  of  Isidor  Philipp's 
Society  for  Wind  and  String  Instruments.  He  was 
solo  'cellist  at  the  Opera  and  at  Conservatory  concerts. 

Loebel,  J.  Heinrich,  German  choral  director,  writer 
on  music,  arranger  and  composer  of  entertainment 
music,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  20,  1911.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
cordion suite. 

Loeffel,  Felix,  Swiss  concert  bass-baritone  singer, 
born  Oberwangen,  July  25,  1892. 

Loeffler,  Charles  Martin  Tornov,  Alsatian  com- 
poser and  violinist,  born  Miilhausen,  Jan.  30,  1861 ;  died 
in  Massachusetts,  May  19,  1935.  His  father  was  a 
scientist,  who  in  addition  to  an  exhaustive  study  of 
chemistry  and  agriculture,  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  art  of  music,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  scientific  aspect,  but  also  considered  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  These  studies  qualified 
him  to  supervise  and  encourage  the  musical  propensi- 
ties of  his  son,  who  early  showed  great  aptitude  for 
the  art.  Loeffler's  mother  also  contributed  in  a  substan- 
tial way  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  refinement  in 
the  home.  She  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  he  was  un- 
questionably greatly  influenced  in  early  youth  by  the 
doubly  refining  power  of  the  combination  of  the  two 
arts.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  family  moved  away  from  the 
inevitable  confusion  which  would  accompany  the  im- 
pending conflict.  They  went  to  a  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Kiev,  where  the  elder  Loeffler  secured 
a  government  position.  There,  his  son  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Orchestra,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  had 
had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  education  in  violin 
playing,  supplemented  by  an  excellent  general  knowl- 
edge of  music.  This  gentleman  offered  to  instruct  the 
talented  boy,  who  thus  entered  upon  an  intensive  course 
of  lessons.  These,  however,  were  soon  to  be  inter- 
rupted. The  family  made  another  change  of  residence, 
this  time  to  Debreczin,  Hungary.  There,  Charles' 
father  became  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Academy,  and  the  boy  satisfied,  as  best  he  could,  his 
insatiable  thirst  for  music.  He  listened  to  the  plaintive 
tunes  of  the  Hungarian  gipsies,  who  frequently  wan- 
dered into  town,  and  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Magyar  music.  By  this  time  he  had  developed  a  de- 
sire to  follow  music  as  a  profession  and  his  parents 
did  not  oppose  him  in  his  aims ;  means  were  found  to 
send  him  to  Berlin,  then  the  musical  centre  of  Europe. 
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His  intention  was  to  become  a  virtuoso  violinist  and 
with  that  purpose  in  view  he  studied  with  Rappoldi  and 
Joachim,  but  after  a  short  time  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Massart.  After 
a  period  of  intensive  study  under  the  great  French 
pedagogue,  he  secured  a  position  as  a  violinist  in  Pasde- 
loup's  orchestra,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  the  orchestral  routine,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  works  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  At  length,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  teacher,  he  was  employed  in  the  private  orchestra  of 
Baron  Paul  von  Derwies;  the  duties  in  this  position 
were  not  onerous,  and  Loeffler  was  enabled  to  spend 
his  summers  pleasantly  at  the  Baron's  castle  near  Lake 
Lugano,  and  to  winter  amidst  the  refinement  and  social 
gaiety  of  Nice.  The  year  1881  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  entire  new  series  of  experiences  for  LoefHer, 
through  his  decision  to  go  to  America.  Arriving  in 
New  York,  he  soon  secured  employment  in  Damrosch's 
orchestra;  this  paved  the  way  for  his  appointment  as 
a  player  in  the  newly  organized  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. In  1891  one  of  his  early  works,  Les  VeUlees 
de  I3 Ukraine,  was  performed;  during  the  next  ten  years 
he  produced  three  other  works;  the  comments  of  the 
critics  on  his  rapidly  improving  technique  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  should  devote  all  his  time  to  composi- 
tion. In  1905  he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Medfield,  Mass., 
where,  under  circumstances  conducive  to  complete  con- 
centration, he  devoted  himself  to  composition,  the  re- 
sult being  that  his  works  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  distinguished  orchestral  conductors  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Loeffler's  orchestral  works  include 
Les  Veillees  de  I3 Ukraine,  a  divertimento  for  violin, 
a  Fantastic  Concerto  for  'cello,  La  Mori  de  Tintagiles, 
La  Vilanelle  du  Diable,  Pagan  Poem  and  Memories  of 
Childhood.  His  choral  works  comprise  Hora  Mystica, 
Canticulum  Fratris  Solis,  Evocation  and  By  the  Rivers 
of  Babylon.  In  the  field  of  chamber  music  are  Music 
for  Four  String  Instruments  (String  Quartet),  an 
octet  for  two  violins,  viola,  'cello,  two  clarinets,  harp 
and  double  bass;  also  two  rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola 
and  piano. 

Loeillet,  Jacques,  Flemish  oboist  and  composer, 
born  Ghent,  July  7,  1685 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1746;  brother 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Loeillet.  He  was  chamber  oboist  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  wrote  instrumental  and  en- 
semble works. 

Loeillet,  Jean  Baptiste,  Flemish  flutist,  oboist  and 
composer,  born  Ghent,  Nov.  18,  1680 ;  died  London, 
July  19,  1730.  He  played  in  the  Haymarket  Theater 
orchestra  in  1705  and  was  chamber  musician  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  concertmaster  to  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand. His  works,  some  of  which  have  been  phono- 
graphically  recorded,  include  flute  trios  and  flute, 
oboe  and  violin  sonatas. 

Loeillet,  John  (of  London),  Flemish  flutist,  oboist 
and  harpsichord  player,  died  in  1728;  the  brother  or 
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cousin  of  Jean  Baptiste  Loeillet.  He  gave  weekly  con- 
certs at  his  house  in  London  and  wrote  sonatas  for 
flute,  oboe  and  violin,  flute  trios  and  harpsichord  so- 
natas. 

Loesch,  Albert,  German  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Endingen,  Baden,  Aug.  24,  1882. 

Loesch,  Hans,  German  choral  composer,  conductor 
and  cantor,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  4,  1893. 

Loeschhorn,  Albert,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  June  27,  1819;  died  there,  June  4,  1905; 
pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  and  pupil  and  teacher  at  the 
Institute  for  Church  Music.  He  has  composed  piano 
studies,  sonatas,  sonatinas,  suites,  salon  pieces  and  a 
piano  quintet.* 

Loesser,  Arthur,  American  pianist,  born  New  York 
City,  Aug.  26,  1894 ;  pupil  of  Stojowski  and  Goetschius. 
He  made  his  debut  in  Berlin,  1913,  and  has  toured  in 
America  with  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Far  East.  In  1926  he  was  appointed  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 

L'Oeuvre  ijnedite,  a  French  organization  founded 
in  1920  for  the  promotion  of  concerts  devoted  to 
manuscript  chamber  music. 

Loevensohn,  Marix,  Belgian  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Courtrai,  Mar.  31,  1880;  pupil  of  G. 
Jacobs  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 

Loewe,  Johann  Karl  Gottfried,  German  singer, 
teacher,  conductor  and  composer,  born  near  Halle,  Nov. 
30,  1796;  died  Kiel,  Apr.  20,  1869;  pupil  of  his  father, 
a  school  master  and  cantor,  and  at  the  Francke  Insti- 
tut  at  Halle,  where  King  Jerome  granted  him  an  in- 
come of  three  hundred  thaler  a  year.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Singakademie  at  Halle  and  cantor  at 
St.  Jacob's.  At  Stetten  he  was  well  known  both  as 
a  conductor  and  teacher  after  1820.  In  1837  'he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  He  travelled 
extensively,  appearing  in  many  German  cities  and  in 
Vienna,  London,  Norway,  Sweden  and  France.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  creator  as  an  art  form  of  the 
German  ballad  for  solo  voice  with  piano  accompani- 
ment. His  ballads  include  Edward,  Erlkonig,  Der 
Werthin  Tochterlein,  Der  Nock,  Oluf,  and  Die  ver- 
fallene  Muhle.  His  opus  numbers  extend  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five;  the  works  include  seventeen 
oratorios,  a  cantata,  a  ballade  for  soli,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, three  string  quartets,  a  piano  trio,  piano  sonatas, 
the  opera  Die  drei  Wiinsche,  other  operas,  symphonies 
and  overtures.  He  also  wrote  school  texts  and  com- 
piled a  collection  of  ballads,  legends  and  songs  which 
was  published  in  seventeen  volumes. 

Loewe,  Johann  Jakob  (of  Eisenach),  German  com- 
poser, organist  and  musical  director,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1628;  died  at  Liineburg  in  Sept.,  1703;  pupil  of  Hein- 
rich  Schiitz.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  for 
German  songs  for  one  voice  and,  besides  orchestral  and 
operatic  works,  composed  the  oldest  German  violin 
suites  still  extant. 


Loewe,  Johanna  Sophie,  German  soprano,  born 
Oldenburg,  Mar.  24,  1816;  died  Pest,  Nov.  29/1866- 
pupil  of  Ciccimara.  She  created  a  furore  in' Berlin 
by  her  voice  and  stage  presence  as  Isabella  in  Robert 
le  Diable. 

Loewengard,  Max  Julius,  German  composer,  con- 
ductor, teacher,  critic  and  writer  on  music,  born  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  Oct.  2,  1860;  pupil  of  Raff  and  con- 
ductor and  teacher  at  the  Wiesbaden  Conservatory  and 
the  Berlin  Scharwenka  Conservatory.  He  wrote' vari- 
ous books  on  harmony,  counterpoint  and  musical  form. 
His  Ein  Lehrbuch  der  Harmonic  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Theodore  Baker. 

Loewensohn,  B.,  contemporary  Belgian  composer, 
whose  Lyric  Poem  for  trio  has  been  published. 

Loewenstern,  Matthaeus  Apelles  von,  German 
composer,  born  Neustadt,  Apr.  20,  1594;  died  Apr.  16, 
1648;  director  of  the  court  music  at  Oels-Bernstadt.  He 
composed  Mein  Augen  schliess  ich  jetst  and  other 
hymns. 

Loffelegige  (Ger.  "ladle  violin"),  a  violin  first  made 
in  Hanover,  deriving  its  name  from  its  shape.  It  was 
formed  from  a  solid  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  and 
covered  with  a  sound-board.  It  had  a  high  bridge. 

Loffler,  Hans,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Salzburg,  May  n,  1887;  studied  in  Vienna  and 
Leipzig.  He  has  written  articles  on  J.  S.  Bach  and  on 
organ  problems  and  organ  builders. 

Loffler,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choral 
conductor,  born  in  Oberwind,  Mar.  i,  1833;  died  at 
Possneck  in  1903 ;  pupil  of  J.  M.  Anding.  He  com- 
posed organ,  piano  and  choral  works. 

Loffler,  Otto,  German  choral  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  director,  born  Unterriflingen,  Mar.  17,  1871. 

Loge,  a  character  in  Wagner's  cycle  of  music  dramas, 
Der  Ring  Des  Nibelungen  (q.v.).  He  is  the  god  of 
fire,  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Das  Rheingold,  Die 
Walkure  and  Die  Cotter  dammerung. 

Logier,  Johann  Bernhard,  German  flutist  and  in- 
ventor, born  Cassel,  Feb.  9,  1777;  died  Dublin,  July 
27,  1846.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  French 
refugees,  and  studied  with  his  father,  who  was  an 
organist.  When  about  ten  years  old  he  went  to  Eng- 
land where  he  studied  flute  playing  and  piano.  He 
joined  a  regimental  band,  went  with  it  to  Ireland,  and 
there  became  a  composer  for,  and  an  instructor  of 
military  bands,  organist  at  Westport,  Ireland,  and  band- 
master of  the  Kilkenny  Militia.  He  opened  a  music 
store  in  Dublin  and  was  musical  director  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Theatre.  His  fame  rests  on  his  invention  of 
the  "chiroplast,"  an  apparatus  for  holding  the  hands 
in  correct  position  during  piano  practice.  It  achieved 
acceptance  in  England  and  Germany  and  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  books  explaining  his  theories 
and  recommending  that  several  pupils  should  practice 
simultaneously  on  different  pianos. 
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Logroscino,    Nicola,    Italian    composer,    born    at 
Xaples  about  1700;  died  at  Palermo  in  1765  or  later; 
pupil  of  Veneziano  and   Perugino.     He  produced  a 
score  of  operas  in  Naples,  surpassing  his  predecessors 
Pergalisi  and  Hasse.    He  was  the  inventor  of  the  new 
and  brilliant  concerted  finale  in   several  movements. 
His  operas  held  the  stage  until  superseded  by  Piccinni's. 
Lohengrin,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Weimar  on 
Aug.  28,   1850,  under  the  direction  of   Franz  Liszt. 
The  story  is :  in  the  loth  century,  Henry  the  Fowler, 
King  of 'Germany,  has  assembled  his  vassals  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp.    The  Duchy  of  Bra- 
bant is  without  a  ruler,  for  Gottfried,  son  of  the  late 
duke,  has  vanished ;  Telramund,  husband  of  Ortrud,  de- 
sirous of  having  the  duchy,  accuses   Elsa  von   Bra- 
bant, Gottfried's  sister,  of  his  murder.     Elsa,  ordered 
to  submit  her  case  to  the  ordeal  of  trial  by  battle, 
offers  as  her  protector  an  unknown  knight  who  has 
come  to  her  in  a  dream.     At  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
Lohengrin  arrives  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan.     Prior 
to  entering  the  lists,  he  secures  Elsa's  promise  as  his 
future  wife  never  to   ask  his   name  or  his   origin. 
Lohengrin  vanquishes  Telramund,  but  spares  his  life; 
after  the  wedding  Telramund  attempts  to  assassinate 
Lohengrin,  who  finally  kills  him.    Elsa,  whose  curiosity 
has  been  aroused  by  Ortrud,  calls  upon  Lohengrin  to 
disclose  his  identity ;  he  finally  'tells  her  he  is  the  son 
of  Parsifal,   and  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Grail.     The 
swan  returns  and  he  bids  her   an  eternal   farewell; 
Ortrud  declares  the  swan  to  be  the  lost  Gottfried,  and 
Lohengrin  breaks  the  enchantment,  sailing  away  in  the 
boat  now  drawn  by  a  white  dove  as  Elsa  falls  dead  in 
the  arms  of  her  brother  the  ruler  of  Brabant. 

Lohet,  Simon,  German  composer,  born  Luttich, 
about  1530;  died  Stuttgart,  July  3,  1611;  organist  at 
the  court  of  Wiirttemberg  at  Stuttgart.  Ritter  de- 
clares that  Lohet's  set  of  fugues  called  Media  Vita 
would  alone  suffice  to  give  him  a  high  place  among  the 
best  masters  of  organ  music.  The  first  of  these  fugues 
has  the  same  theme  as  one  of  Bach's  in  the  Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord. 

Lohfing,  Max,  German  basso,  born  Blankenheim, 
May  20,  1870.  He  sings  in  the  Hamburg  Stadttheater. 
Lohle,  Franz  Xaver,  German  singer  and  composer, 
born  Wiesensteig,  Dec.  3,  1792;  died  Munich,  Jan.  29, 
1837;  royal  protege  at  Wiirttemberg  and  Hanover.  He 
wrote  two  dozen  each  of  masses,  sacred  songs  and 
school  songs  and  much  other  vocal  music. 

Lohlein,  Georg  Simon,  German  violinist,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Neustadt-on-Heide,  1727;  died 
Danzig,  Dec.  17,  1781;  music  director  at  Jena  and 
concertmaster  at  Danzig.  His  piano  method  was  im- 
mensely successful,  passing  through  many  editions  in- 
cluding one  by  Czerny.  His  violin  method  met  with 
almost  equal  success,  but  his  compositions  are  for- 
gotten. 


Lohmann,  Paul,  German  voice  teacher  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule,  born  Halle,  Apr.  2,  1894. 

Lohmann,  Peter,  German  dramatic  poet,  aestheti- 
cian  and  writer  on  music,  born  Schwelm,  Apr.  24, 
1833;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  10,  1907.  He  wished  to  free 
drama  from  national,  religious,  mythical  and  conven- 
tional limitations  and  to  make  it  universal.  His  ideas 
in  some  ways  corresponded  to  Wagner's.  He  wrote  on 
the  problem  of  setting  dramatic  poetry  to  music.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  were  set  to  music  by  Joseph  Huber, 
Goebel  and  by  Freudenberg. 

Lohner,  Fritz,  Austrian  writer  of  opera  librettos, 
born  Vienna,  June  24,  1883. 

Lohner,  Johann,  German  song  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  in  Nuremberg,  Dec.  21,  1645;  died  there,  Apr. 
2,  1705;  pupil  of  G..K.  Wecker. 

Lohnstein,  Kurt,  German  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser of  entertainment  music,  born  Liegnitz,  July  17, 
1880. 

Lohr,  Georg,  German  composer  of  pieces  for  the 
zither;  died  Munich,  1908. 

Lohr,  Hanns,  German  conductor  and  composer  of 
orchestral  and  entertainment  music,  born  May  28,  1892. 

Lohr,  Hermann  Frederic,  English  composer,  born 
at  Plymouth;  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  music, 
where  he  won  the  Charles  Lucas  Medal.  His  best- 
known  songs  are  Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West  and 
Where  My  Caravan  Has  Rested. 

Lohr,  Johann,  Slavic  organist,  born  in  Eger,  May 
8,  1828;  died  in  Budapest,  beginning  of  January,  1892; 
studied  in  Prague. 

Lohr,  Michael,  German  composer  and  cantor,  born 
Marienberg,  Sept  23,  1591;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  17, 
1654.  He  composed  motets. 

Lohr,  Otto,  German  composer  of  church  music,  born 
at  Munich  in  1835 ;  died  there  in  Dec.,  1910. 

Lohr,  Richard  Harvey,  English  concert  pianist, 
composer,  conductor  and  writer,  born  Leicester,  June 
13,  1856;  pupil  of  Prout,  Sullivan  and  Holmes  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  He  composed  the 
opera,  Kenttworth,  the  oratorio,  Queen  of  Sheba,  five 
symphonies,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  church  music 
and  songs. 

Lohse,  Fred,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Leipzig,  Apr.  9,  1908;  pupil  of  Grabner  and  Mullen 

Lohse,  Louis,  German  teacher  and  cantor,  born  in 
Limbach,  Sept.  22,  1822;  died  Plauen,  Mar.  17,  1907. 
He  wrote  instructive  works. 

Lohse,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Sept.  21,  1818;  died  Baden-Baden,  May  i, 
1925;  pupil  of  Richter,  Draeseke,  and  Wiillner;  con- 
ductor of  the  Wagner  Society  in  Riga.  Early  in  the 
2Oth  century  he  conducted  Wagner  operas  at  Covent 
Garden  and  a  series  of  symphony  concerts  in  Madrid. 
He  wrote  an  opera  and  songs. 
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Lohse-Klafsky,  Katharina,  see  Klafsky,  Katharina. 

Loicq,  Leon,  Belgian  viola  player  and  orchestral 
director,  born  Rixensart,  Mar.  29,  1894. 

Loiseau  de  Persuis,  Louis  Luc,  see  Persuis,  Louis 
Luc  Loiseau  de. 

Loisel,  Jean  Frederic,  i8th  century  French  violin- 
ist and  composer  of  violin  concertos  and  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

Lokango  Voatavo,  another  name  for  herranon,  an 
instrument  similar  to  the  tse  tze. 

Lolli,  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Bergamo,  about  1730;  died  at  Palermo,  in  1802; 
protege  of  Catherine  II.  An  extraordinary  player  but 
an  inferior  musician,  he  toured  throughout  Europe. 
Schubarth,  the  German  poet,  praised  Lolli  for  such 
feats  as  his  playing  with  absolute  certainty  the  most 
difficult  double  stops,  double  trills  in  thirds  and  sixths, 
and  harmonics.  He  wrote  concertos,  sonatas,  and  a 
violin  method. 

Lomagne,  B.  de,  see  Soubies,  Albert. 

Lomagne,  Joseph,  French  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Perpignan  in  1804;  died  there  in 
1868.  He  founded  a  conservatory  at  Perpignan.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  church  music,  violin  pieces  and 
chamber  compositions. 

Lomakin,  Gabriel  Joakimovitsch,  Russian  choir- 
master and  teacher,  born  Leningrad,  Apr.  6,  1812;  died 
Gatschina,  May  21,  1885;  co-founder,  with  Balakireff, 
of  a  free  music  school,  in  which  he  directed  choral 
classes.  In  collaboration  with  Vorotnikoff  and  Lvoff, 
he  made  four-part  arrangements  of  the  old  Russian 
church  hymns. 

Loman,  Abraham,  Dutch  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  Oct.  26,  1868;  son  of  Abraham 
Loman. 

Loman,  Abraham  Dirk,  Dutch  composer  of  cho- 
ruses and  songs,  born  'S  Gravenhage,  Sept.  16,  1823  ; 
died  Amsterdam,  Apr.  17,  1897. 

Lombard,  Louis,  French  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Lyons,  Dec.  15,  1861 ;  died  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1927. 
He  composed  an  opera,  orchestral  pieces  and  chamber 
music  and  founded  a  conservatory  in  Ithaca. 

Lombard  Rhythm,  an  old  name  for  the  Scotch 
snap. 

Lombardi,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer  and  tenor, 
born  at  Parma  in  1810 ;  died  at  Naples  in  1887. 

Lombardini,  Giuseppe,  see  Lombardo,  Giuseppi. 

Lombardini,  Maddalena,  see  Sirmen,  Maddalena 
Laura. 

Lombardo,  Carlo,  Italian  librettist,  composer,  thea- 
ter conductor  and  music  publisher,  born  Naples,  Nov. 
28,  1869. 

Lombardo,  Costantino,  brother  of  Carlo  Lombardo, 
Italian  conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1872. 

Lombardo  (Lombardini),  Giuseppe,  Italian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Palermo  in  1820;  died 
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Naples,  May  3,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Pixis  and  Raimondi  and 
founder  of  a  music  school  at  Naples.  He  composed 
operas  and  wrote  two  books  on  the  art  of  singing. 

Lonati  (Lunati),  Carlo  Ambrogio  (called  "The 
hunchback"),  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist  and  composer.  He  was  the  first  teacher  of 
Geminiani.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  an  opera,  a  cantata 
arias  and  violin  sonatas.  * 

London  (England).  The  musical  activities  past  and 
present  of  this  great  city  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  describe  adequately  except  in  an  entire  volume  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  this  also  being  true  of  New  York 
City.  However  an  effort  will  be  made  in  this  article  to 
afford  some  idea  of  its  orchestral,  operatic,  religious 
and  choral  music  activities  both  past  and  present ;  also 
a  brie*  survey  of  its  institutions  for  musical  education. 
The  Philharmonic  Society  is  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  London  orchestral  organizations ;  it  was  founded  in 
1813,  and  its  conductors  have  included  G.  T.  Smart, 
Costa,  Wagner,  Bennett,  Sullivan,  Cowen,  Mackenzie 
and  Beecham.  Guest  conductors  with  the  orchestra 
have  included  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Weber  and  Mendels- 
sohn. The  Queen's  Hall  Concerts  were  instituted  by 
H.  J.  Wood  in  1895,  and  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1902.  The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  began 
under  Mannes  in  1855,  and  continued  until  1901.  One 
of  the  greatest  events  in  London's  musical  history  was 
the  series  of  Wagner  Concerts  in  1877,  conducted  by 
both  Richard  Wagner  and  Hans  Richter ;  these  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Richter  Concerts  in  1879,  which 
continued  until  1897.  Beecham  founded  the  New  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1906  of  which  Landon  Ronald  be- 
came conductor  in  1908.  In  the  field  of  opera,  Dntry 
Lane  is  the  oldest  house,  built  originally  in  1696,  and 
replaced  by  new  edifices  in  1794  and  1812;  among  its 
managers  may  be  mentioned  Mapleson,  Carl  Rosa  and 
Harris.  It  was  frequently  used  for  German  opera; 
conductors  there  have  included  Benedict,  Randegger  and 
Beecham.  The  next  oldest  home  of  opera  is  His 
Majesty's  Theatre;  this  was  originally  opened  in  1705, 
rebuilt  in  1790  and  1869,  and  known  at  various  times 
as  the  King's,  Queen's  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Many  of  Handel's  operas  and  oratorios  were  given  there 
between  1711-45;  during  the  igth  century  it  was  a 
favorite  place  for  lyric  drama.  Covent  Garden  is  now 
the  principal  opera  house ;  it  was  originally  opened  in 
1732,  replaced  by  new  buildings  in  1809  and  1858,  and 
while  not  generally  used  as  an  opera  house  until  1847, 
Handel  and  Bishop  had  produced  works  there  at  an 
earlier  date.  Among  the  conductors  were  Costa,  Ran- 
degger, Mancinelli,  Campanini,  Messager,  Russel,  Pitt 
and  Beecham.  London  has  been  important  in  the  field 
of  church  music  since  the  i6th  century;  The  Cliapel 
Royal  has  been  in  existence  since  the  I5th  century.  It 
was  originally  located  at  Whitehall  Palace,  but  since 
1700  has  been  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Some  of  the 
great  English  organists  there  have  included  Tallis,  Bull, 
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Gibbons,  Tomkins  and  Purcell.  The  office  of  choir- 
master, or  Master  of  the  Children,  was  originally  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  organist,  and  another  post  was  that 
of  "Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal."  The  records  of 
the  organists  at  St.  Paul's  date  back  to  1525,  and  in- 
clude Jer.  Clark,  Attwood,  Stainer  and  Macpherson. 
The  organist's  roll  at  Westminster  Abbey  begins  in 
1560,  and  outstanding  organists  there  have  included 
Hooper,  Gibbons,  Portman,  Blow,  Purcell,  Croft,  Ar- 
nold, Greatorex,  Bridge,  Nicholson  and  Terry.  The 
Madrigal  Society  is  the  oldest  vocal  organization  and 
was  organized  in  1741  as  a  private  club.  The  Catch 
Club  is  a  similar  organization,  and  was  founded  in  1761. 
The  Concerts  of  Antient  Music  were  important  from 
1776  to  1848,  and  the  Handel  Commemorations  were 
held  at  intervals  in  Westminster  Abbey  from  1784  to 
1791.  The  Caecilian  Society  gave  concerts  of  sacred 
choral  music  and  oratorios  between  1785  and  1861 ;  the 
Vocal  Concerts  were  conducted  by  Harrison,  the  Kny- 
vetts  and  Greatorex  between  1792  and  1822.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  was  the  most  influential  in 
the  field  of  oratorio ;  it  was  founded  in  1832  and  con- 
tinued until  1882,  and  after  1857  gave  important  Handel 
Festivals  at  Crystal  Palace.  Following  its  reorganiza- 
tion in  1882,  the  society  has  continued  uninterruptedly. 
Notable  choirs  include  The  Royal  Choral  Society  and 
The  Bach  Choir.  The  oldest  conservatory  is  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  founded  in  1822,  directed  by 
Crotch,  Potter,  Lucas,  Bennet,  Macfarren  and  Mac- 
kenzie. The  London  Academy  of  Music  was  founded 
in  1861,  and  in  1904  merged  into  the  United  Schools. 
The  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  was  founded  in  1863,  and 
Trinity  College  of  Music  in  1872.  The  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Music  founded  in  1876,  merged  into  The 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  1882 ;  Grove,  C.  H.  H.  Parry, 
and  H.  P.  Allen  directed  the  latter.  The  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  was  founded  in  1880.  Chamber  music 
was  cultivated  at  concerts  given  by  the  Musical  Union, 
Quartet  Association,  Musical  Society  and  at  Chappell's 
Popular  Concerts;  the  activities  for  many  years  in  Lon- 
don of  the  Joachim  Quartet  deserve  special  mention. 
Among  the  famous  musicians  born  there  may  be  men- 
tioned Byrd,  Dowland,  Gibbons,  John  Banister,  Pur- 
cell, Arne,  Hawkins,  Smart,  Wesley,  Grove,  Stainer, 
Sullivan,  Bantock,  Macfarren,  Coleridge-Taylor,  Bax, 
Goossens  and  scores  of  others. 

London  Intimate  Opera  Company,  The,  contem- 
porary English  opera  company,  founded  at  London  in 
1930.  It  consists  of  only  three  players,  and  specializes 
in  the  presentation  of  short  I7th  and  i8th  century  Eng- 
lish operas,  many  of  which  have  not  been  revived  since 
their  original  productions.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany include  Frederick  Woodhouse,  baritone ;  Geoffrey 
Dunn,  tenor;  and  Winifred  Radford,  soprano.  They 
have  not  only  appeared  in  regular  London  and  provin- 
cial theatres,  but  also  in  high  schools,  parish  halls  and 
even  barns,  and  have  also  toured  in  Spain.  Their  first 


American  tour  occurred  during  the  1937-38  season, 
when  they  appeared  successfully  at  the  Little  Theater  in 
New  York.  Their  repertoire,  of  which  four  pieces  are 
given  each  performance,  includes  The  Afasque  of  Tinion 
of  Athens  from  Shadwell's  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's 
play,  with  music  by  Henry  Purcell;  Ads  and  Galatea 
dramatized  from  Handel's  Serenata;  The  Lost  Ribbon,  a 
comic  trio  by  Mozart ;  Bastien  and  Bastienne,  the  opera 
Mozart  wrote  when  twelve  years  of  age ;  The  Wedding 
Breakfast  an  interlude  by  Franz  Schubert;  Love  in  a 
Coffee  Cup  satirical  burlesque  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach;  Every  Maid  Her  Own  Mistress  from  Pergolesi's 
La  Serva  Padronna;  Thomas  and  Sally,  a  pastoral  opera 
by  Dr.  Arne ;  The  Grenadier,  comic  dialogue  by  Charles 
Dibdin ;  Don  Quixote,  an  opera  by  Purcell ;  True  Blue, 
musical  interlude  by  Henry  Carey ;  The  Enraged  Musi- 
cian, musical  entertainment  by  Samuel  Arnold;  Colin 
and  His  Wife  by  Henry  Purcell;  and  The  Brickdust 
Man  by  Charles  Dibdin. 

London  String  Quartet,  The,  contemporary  Eng- 
lish string  quartet,  founded  at  London  in  1908;  dis- 
banded in  1934.  This  quartet  was  founded  to  revive  the 
favor  of  the  St.  James  popular  concerts  in  London  but 
acquired  an  international  repute.  They  made  their  debut 
in  1910,  after  two  years  of  rehearsals,  and  their 
American  debut  in  1920.  They  appeared  regularly  in 
England  and  the  United  States  and  made  several  Euro- 
pean tours.  The  original  personnel  was :  Albert  Sam- 
mons,  first  violin;  Thomas  Petre,  second  violin;  H. 
Waldo  Warner,  viola;  and  C.  Warwick  Evans,  violon- 
cello. At  the  time  the  quartet  disbanded  the  members 
were :  John  Pennington,  first  violin ;  Thomas  Petre,  sec- 
ond violin;  William  Primrose,  viola;  and  C.  Warwick 
Evans,  violoncello. 

"London"  Symphony,  one  of  twelve  symphonic 
works  by  Josef  Haydn,  composed  during  his  first  visit 
to  England  in  1791 ;  the  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2 
is  most  familiarly  known  as  the  "London"  Symphony. 
On  Mar.  n,  1791,  it  was  presented  in  the  first  of  the 
Salomon-Haydn  concerts  by  an  orchestra  of  about 
forty  players,  Haydn  presiding  at  the  harpsichord  and 
Salomon  standing  as  leader.  It  was  Salomon,  violinist, 
conductor  and  manager,  who  had  engaged  Haydn  for 
both  the  composition  of  symphonies  and  their  per- 
formances. The  Adagio  was  repeated  by  request  at  this 
performance,  although  the  critics  preferred  the  first 
movement.  Haydn's  sojourn  in  London  was  not  only 
profitable,  but  resulted  in  many  honors  from  the  King, 
Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  nobility ;  he  left  London 
toward  the  end  of  June,  1792. 

"London"  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams,  composed  in  1912-13,  and  dedicated 
"to  the  memory  of  George  Butterworth,"  a  young  com- 
poser, Lieutenant  of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry  who 
was  killed  during  the  World  War.  The  first  perform- 
ance on  Mar.  27,  1914,  was  at  one  of  F.  B.  Ellis's  con- 
certs in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Geoffrey  Toye  conduct- 
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ing.  A  revised  version  of  the  symphony  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  hall  in  a  concert  of  the  British  Music 
Society,  with  Albert  Coates  conducting  on  May  4,  1920. 
The  composer  is  quoted  as  saying :  "The  title  might  run 
A  symphony  by  a  Londoner — that  is  to  say,  various 
sights  and  sounds  of  London  may  have  influenced  the 
composer,  but  it  would  not  b«^  helpful  to  describe  these. 
The  work  must  succeed  or  fail  as  music,  and  in  no 
other  way." 

London  Symphony  Orchestra,  The,  organized 
from  the  membership  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  as 
a  result  of  some  dispute  among  those  players ;  its  first 
concert  was  given  on  June  9,  1904.  The  vacancies  in 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  thus  created  were  quickly 
filled,  and  a  keen  competition  soon  developed  between 
the  two  organizations ;  there  was  soon  no  lack  of  sym- 
phonic concerts  in  London.  The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  run  on  co-operative  basis,  the  members 
themselves  suffering  the  losses,  and  controlling  the  di- 
rection. The  first  series  of  concerts  conducted  by  Hans 
Richter;  these  were  continued  regularly,  and  the  or- 
chestra began  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  the  best  foreign  conductors,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  few  native  musicians.  The  programs  have 
contained  the  usual  concert  numbers  with  an  occasional 
performance  of  a  new  work  by  some  British  composer 
whose  composition  was  thought  worthy  of  production. 
Richter  held  the  post  of  conductor  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  1907  a  special  concert  was  given  in  cele- 
bration of  his  thirty  years  of  service  to  English  music. 
Richter  retired  from  the  conductorship  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  loth  of  Apr.,  1911 ;  a  year 
later  the  orchestra  made  a  tour  of  America  under  Artur 
Nikisch,  and  it  was  cordially  received  there.  Another 
foreign  engagement  took  it  to  Paris  in  1924,  where  it 
appeared  with  the  Leeds  Choir.  Among  the  distin- 
guished musicians  who  have  acted  as  conductor  for  long 
or  short  periods,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, are  Safonoff,  Arbos,  Koussevitsky,  Mengel- 
berg,  Elgar,  Damrosch,  Coates,  Beecham,  Sokoloff  and 
Goossens. 

Londonderry  Air,  see  Irish  Tune  from  County 
Derry. 

Long,  the  note  intermediate  in  time  value  between 
the  Breve  and  the  Large  in  mensurable  music.  The 
Long  was  frequently  substituted  for  the  Large  to  in- 
dicate an  indefinite  pause  at  the  end  of  the  composition. 

Long,  Kathleen,  contemporary  English  concert 
pianist  and  teacher,*born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  student 
and  teacher  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  She  has 
given  many  concerts  throughout  the  British  Isles,  play- 
ing works  by  the  French  modernists.  Miss  Long  fre- 
quently appears  with  chamber  ensembles. 

Long,  Samuel,  late  i8th  century  English  composer, 
organist  and  writer  on  the  organ. 

Long,  Thomas  A.,  American  negro  organist,  born 
in  Virginia;  pupil  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


of  Music,  Boston,  and  at  Columbia  University,  N 
York;  head  of  the  department  of  social  sciences 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  CM  where 
he  is  also  organist. 

Longas,  Federico,  Spanish  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Barcelona,  Aug.  18,  1897;  pupil  of 
Granados.  He  has  appeared  as  concert  pianist  in 
Europe,  South  America  and  the  United  States.  His 
compositions  include  a  double  concerto  for  violin, 
piano  and  orchestra,  piano  pieces,  and  over  a  hundred 
songs. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  American  poet 
born  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1807;  died  Cambridge' 
Mass.,  Mar.  24,  1882 ;  a  friend  of  Ole  Bull.  Many  of 
his  poems  were  set  to  music,  others  being  the  inspira- 
tion for  symphonic  poems  and  overtures,  as  well 
as  the  subject  for  operas  and  cantatas.  The  Song  of 
Hiaivatha  heads  the  list,  which  also  includes:  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  The  Golden  Legend,  Evangeline,  Paul  Revere's 
Ride  and  The  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

Longfield,  Jesse  Arthur,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Otley,  June  23, 
1878.  He  studied  privately  and  at  the  Victoria  Col- 
lege of  Music,  London.  His  compositions  include 
piano  and  violin  music  and  the  hymns,  Rock  of  Ages, 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,  and  More  Love  to  Thee', 
0  Christ. 

Longhurst,  John  Alexander,  English  singer  and 
teacher,  born  at  London  in  1809;  died  in  1855;  pupil 
of  John  Watson,  the  music  director  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  sang  for  several  years  in  London  theatres 
in  boy's  parts,  which  were  frequently  written  espe- 
cially for  him.  His  voice  broke  in  1826  while  he  was 
rehearsing  the  part  of  Puck  in  Weber's  Oberon.  He 
then  became  an  accompanist  and  taught  singing  and 
piano  playing. 

Longhurst,  William  Henry,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  Lambeth,  Oct.  6,  1819;  died  Canter- 
bury, June  17,  1904.  He  was  connected  with  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  for  seventy  years,  where  he  started  as 
a  chorister  and  eventually  became  organist  in  1873. 
He  wrote  oratorios  and  church  music. 

Longiaru,  Giovanni,  contemporary  Italian  violin 
maker,  born  Pozzale  di  Cadore.  He  studied  at  Cre- 
mona with  Pezzoni  and  at  Venice  with  Gottaro.  He 
founded  his  own  business  at  New  York  in  1903.  His 
excellent  instruments  follow  the  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  models. 

Longman  and  Broderip,  a  firm  of  London  music 
publishers,  active  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century.  The  business  was  founded  in  1767  by  James 
Longman  as  J.  Longman  and  Co.;  in  1771  it  was 
known  as  Longman  and  Lukey;  in  1778  it  became 
Longman,  Lukey  and  Broderip,  and  finally,  in  1779, 
Longman  and  Broderip.  In  1798  the  firm  went  bank- 
rupt, and  John  Longman,  who  had  succeeded  James 
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Longman,  went  into  partnership  with  Muzio  Clementi. 
In  1802  John  Longman  was  in  business  for  himself. 
The  Longman  firms  also  made  spinets,  harpsichords, 
pianos  and  smaller  musical  instruments. 

Longo,  Achille,  son  of  Alessandro  Longo,  Italian 
composer  of  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces,  born 
Naples,  Mar.  28,  1900. 

Longo,  Allessandro,  Italian  composer  and  writer, 
born  Amantea,  Dec.  30,  1864;  pupil  of  Cesi  and  Serrao 
and  teacher  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He  founded 
the  "Circolo  Scarlatti"  and  the  "Societa  del  Quartetto" 
and  edited  the  review  Arte  pianestica.  His  works  are 
in  the  classical  style,  many  of  them  reminiscent  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  but  they  betray  also  German  clas- 
sical and  romantic  influence.  He  wrote  piano  music, 
suites  and  a  quintet. 

Longo,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Messina,  Feb.  15,  1833;  died  there,  July 
27,  1906. 

Longo,  Giuseppe,  son  of  Giacomo  Longo,  Italian 
composer,  conductor  and  writer  on  music,  born  Mes- 
sina, July  23,  1877.  He  is  a  conductor  in  the  United 
States  and  has  written  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Longworth  (Nicholas)  Foundation  for  the  Fur- 
therance of  Music,  an  American  endowment,  in  mem- 
ory of  a  distinguished  citizen,  for  the  purpose  sug- 
gested in  its  title.  It  is  administered  by  the  Music 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Longy,  Gustave  Georges  Leopold,  French  oboe 
virtuoso,  born  Abbeville,  Aug.  29,  1868;  died  in  1930; 
pupil  in  oboe  with  Gillet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
played  in  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra,  was  first  oboe  of 
the  Colonne  Orchestra,  the  Opera-Comique  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  conducted  the  Bos- 
ton Orchestral  Club  and  the  MacDowell  Orchestra. 
He  founded  his  own  school  and  the  Longy  Club,  a 
chamber  music  group,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Lonnrot,  Elias,  igth  century  Finnish  physician  and 
editor  of  the  Kalevala. 

Lontano  (It),  distant;  as  if  from  a  distance; 
lontanissimo,  very  far  away. 

Lontos,  S.  S.,  contemporary  Greek  composer  of 
songs. 

Looks,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  organist,  pianist 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Stralsund,  June  3,  1867; 
pupil  of  Rudorff,  Bargiel,  Schulze,  Rheinberger  and 
Kellermann.  His  compositions  include  organ,  choral, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Loomis,  Clarence,  American  composer,  born  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in  1889;  pupil  of  local  and  Chicago 
teachers.  He  spent  some  time  in  Vienna  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
He  has  produced  a  piano  concerto  and  three  operas. 
His  opera,  Yolanda,  was  performed  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  elsewhere. 

Loomis,  HarVey  Worthington,  American  com- 
poser, born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1865;  died  Rox- 


bury,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1930;  pupil  in  composition  of 
Dvorak  and  in  piano  of  Mme.  Schiller  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  New  York.  His  works  include:  The 
opera,  The  Traitor  Mandolin,  1900;  the  comic  operas 
The  Maid  of  Athens,  The  Burglar's  Bride,  Going  Up, 
and  The  Bey  of  Baba;  some  musical  pantomimes;  such 
children's  music  as  the  cantata,  Fairy  Hill,  and  the 
miniature  piano  duets  of  Toy-Tunes,  and  piano  pieces 
and  piano  and  violin  sonatas. 

Loop,  (i)  the  vibrating  portion  of  a  body  which 
is  bounded  by  two  notes.  (2)  The  cord  which  fastens 
the  tail-piece  to  the  button  of  a  violin. 

Loosemore,  George,  I7th  century  English  chorister, 
organist  and  composer  of  hymns  and  anthems ;  son  of 
Henry  Loosemore. 

Loosemore,  Henry,  I7th  century  English  chorister, 
organist  and  composer  of  services,  responses  and 
litanies. 

Loots,  Philipp,  Dutch  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Aug.  22,  1865 ;  died  Haar- 
lem, July  31,  1916. 

Lopatnikoff,  Nikolai,  Russian  composer,  born 
Reval,  Mar.  16,  1903.  He  studied  the  piano  at  Alter, 
and  began  to  compose  when  twelve  years  old.  He  then 
became  a  pupil  at  the  Petrograd  Gymnasium,  and  at  the 
Conservatory,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Boris  Sachar- 
off,  and  theory  with  Schitomirski.  With  the  revolution 
of  1917,  he  and  his  family  fled  from  Russia,  and  after 
two  years'  wandering,  settled  in  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  Since  then  he  has 
been  an  exile  without  a  home,  travelling  from  country 
to  country,  and  not  able  to  settle  permanently.  In  1920 
he  was  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  with  Ernest 
Toch  and  Willi  Rehberg;  he  also  studied  engineering 
at  the  Karlsruhe  Technical  School,  but  a  performance 
of  his  Piano  Concerto  in  Berlin,  and  of  his  String 
Quartet  in  Karlsruhe  once  more  convinced  him  that 
the  composition  should  be  his  life  work.  In  1929  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  his  compositions  attracted  more 
and  more  attention,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Section  of  the  International  Society  of  Con- 
temporary Music.  His  principal  works  include  the 
orchestral  Introduction  and  Scherzo;  a  Symphony;  a 
Small  Overture  for  Chamber  Orchestra;  Suite  from 
Danton;  Opus  Sinfonicus;  and  two  piano  concertos.  He 
has  also  composed  an  opera,  Danton,  and  two  string 
quartets,  duo  for  violin  and  'cello,  numerous  piano  se- 
lections, also  several  works  for  violin  and  piano  among 
which  is  his  Suite,  Op.  17— "Toccata,"  "Canzbnetta," 
"Burlesca,"  played  for  the  first  time  in  America  by 
Helen  Teschner  Tas,  Feb.  21,  1938. 

Lopatynskyi,  Jaroslav,  Ukrainian  composer,  born 
in  Dolina,  Aug.  19,  1871 ;  studied  in  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den. He  composed  songs  and  operatic  works. 

Lope  de  Baena,  see  Baena,  Lope  de. 
Lopez,  Duarte,  see  Lobo,  Durate. 
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ing.  A  revised  version  of  the  symphony  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  hall  in  a  concert  of  the  British  Music 
Society,  with  Albert  Coates  conducting  on  May  4,  1920. 
The  composer  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  title  might  run 
A  symphony  by  a  Londoner — that  is  to  say,  various 
sights  and  sounds  of  London  may  have  influenced  the 
composer,  but  it  would  not  b^  helpful  to  describe  these. 
The  work  must  succeed  or  fail  as  music,  and  in  no 
other  way." 

London  Symphony  Orchestra,  The,  organized 
from  the  membership  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  as 
a  result  of  some  dispute  among  those  players ;  its  first 
concert  was  given  on  June  9,  1904.  The  vacancies  in 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  thus  created  were  quickly 
filled,  and  a  keen  competition  soon  developed  between 
the  two  organizations ;  there  was  soon  no  lack  of  sym- 
phonic concerts  in  London.  The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  run  on  co-operative  basis,  the  members 
themselves  suffering  the  losses,  and  controlling  the  di- 
rection. The  first  series  of  concerts  conducted  by  Hans 
Richter;  these  were  continued  regularly,  and  the  or- 
chestra began  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  the  best  foreign  conductors,  as  well 
as  those  of  a  few  native  musicians.  The  programs  have 
contained  the  usual  concert  numbers  with"  an  occasional 
performance  of  a  new  work  by  some  British  composer 
whose  composition  was  thought  worthy  of  production. 
Richter  held  the  post  of  conductor  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  1907  a  special  concert  was  given  in  cele- 
bration of  his  thirty  years  of  service  to  English  music. 
Richter  retired  from  the  conductorship  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  loth  of  Apr.,  1911 ;  a  year 
later  the  orchestra  made  a  tour  of  America  under  Artur 
Nikisch,  and  it  was  cordially  received  there.  Another 
foreign  engagement  took  it  to  Paris  in  1924,  where  it 
appeared  with  the  Leeds  Choir.  Among  the  distin- 
guished musicians  who  have  acted  as  conductor  for  long 
or  short  periods,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, are  Safonoff,  Arbos,  Koussevitsky,  Mengel- 
berg,  Elgar,  Damrosch,  Coates,  Beecham,  Sokoloff  and 
Goossens. 

Londonderry  Air,  see  Irish  Tune  from  County 
Derry. 

Long,  the  note  intermediate  in  time  value  between 
the  Breve  and  the  Large  in  mensurable  music.  The 
Long  was  frequently  substituted  for  the  Large  to  in- 
dicate an  indefinite  pause  at  the  end  of  the  composition. 

Long,  Kathleen,  contemporary  English  concert 
pianist  and  teacher, 'born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  student 
and  teacher  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  She  has 
given  many  concerts  throughout  the  British  Isles,  play- 
ing works  by  the  French  modernists.  Miss  Long  fre- 
quently appears  with  chamber  ensembles. 

Long,  Samuel,  late  i8th  century  English  composer, 
organist  and  writer  on  the  organ. 

Long,  Thomas  A.,  American  negro  organist,  born 
in  Virginia;  pupil  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


of  Music,  Boston,  and  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  head  of  the  department  of  social  s'ciences 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  where 
he  is  also  organist. 

Longas,  Federico,  Spanish  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Barcelona,  Aug.  18,  1897;  pupil  of 
Granados.  He  has  appeared  as  concert  pianist  in 
Europe,  South  America  and  the  United  States.  His 
compositions  include  a  double  concerto  for  violin, 
piano  and  orchestra,  piano  pieces,  and  over  a  hundred 
songs. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  American  poet, 
born  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1807;  died  Cambridge,' 
Mass.,  Mar.  24,  1882 ;  a  friend  of  Ole  Bull.  Many  of 
his  poems  were  set  to  music,  others  being  the  inspira- 
tion for  symphonic  poems  and  overtures,  as  well 
as  the  subject  for  operas  and  cantatas.  The  Song  of 
Hiawatha  heads  the  list,  which  also  includes:  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  The  Golden  Legend,  Evangeline,  Paul  Revere1  s 
Ride  and  The  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

Longfield,  Jesse  Arthur,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Otley,  June  23, 
1878.  He  studied  privately  and  at  the  Victoria  Col- 
lege of  Music,  London.  His  compositions  include 
piano  and  violin  music  and  the  hymns,  Rock  of  Ages, 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,  and  More  Love  to  Theef 
0  Christ. 

Longhurst,  John  Alexander,  English  singer  and 
teacher,  born  at  London  in  1809;  died  in  1855;  Pup2 
of  John  Watson,  the  music  director  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  sang  for  several  years  in  London  theatres 
in  boy's  parts,  which  were  frequently  written  espe- 
cially for  him.  His  voice  broke  in  1826  while  he  was 
rehearsing  the  part  of  Puck  in  Weber's  Oberon.  He 
then  became  an  accompanist  and  taught  singing  and 
piano  playing. 

Longhurst,  William  Henry,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  Lambeth,  Oct.  6,  1819;  died  Canter- 
bury, June  17,  1904.  He  was  connected  with  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  for  seventy  years,  where  he  started  as 
a  chorister  and  eventually  became  organist  in  1873. 
He  wrote  oratorios  and  church  music. 

Longiaru,  Giovanni,  contemporary  Italian  violin 
maker,  born  Pozzale  di  Cadore.  He  studied  at  Cre- 
mona with  Pezzoni  and  at  Venice  with  Gottaro.  He 
founded  his  own  business  at  New  York  in  1903.  His 
excellent  instruments  follow  the  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius  models. 

Longman  and  Broderip,  a  firm  of  London  music 
publishers,  active  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century.  The  business  was  founded  in  1767  by  James 
Longman  as  J.  Longman  and  Co.;  in  1771  it  was 
known  as  Longman  and  Lukey;  in  1778  it  became 
Longman,  Lukey  and  Broderip,  and  finally,  in  1779, 
Longman  and  Broderip.  In  1798  the  firm  went  bank- 
rupt, and  John  Longman,  who  had  succeeded  James 
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Longman,  went  into  partnership  with  Muzio  Clementi. 
In  1802  John  Longman  was  in  business  for  himself. 
The  Longman  firms  also  made  spinets,  harpsichords, 
pianos  and  smaller  musical  instruments. 

Longo,  Achille,  son  of  Alessandro  Longo,  Italian 
composer  of  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces,  born 
Naples,  Mar.  28,  1900. 

Longo,  Allessandro,  Italian  composer  and  writer, 
born  Amantea,  Dec.  30,  1864 ;  pupil  of  Cesi  and  Serrao 
and  teacher  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He  founded 
the  "Circolo  Scarlatti"  and  the  "Societa  del  Quartette" 
and  edited  the  review  Arte  pianestica.  His  works  are 
in  the  classical  style,  many  of  them  reminiscent  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  but  they  betray  also  German  clas- 
sical and  romantic  influence.  He  wrote  piano  music, 
suites  and  a  quintet. 

Longo,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Messina,  Feb.  15,  1833;  died  there,  July 
27,  1906. 

Longo,  Giuseppe,  son  of  Giacomo  Longo,  Italian 
composer,  conductor  and  writer  on  music,  born  Mes- 
sina, July  23,  1877.  He  is  a  conductor  in  the  United 
States  and  has  written  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Longworth  (Nicholas)  Foundation  for  the  Fur- 
therance of  Music,  an  American  endowment,  in  mem- 
ory of  a  distinguished  citizen,  for  the  purpose  sug- 
gested in  its  title.  It  is  administered  by  the  Music 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Longy,  Gustave  Georges  Leopold,  French  oboe 
virtuoso,  born  Abbeville,  Aug.  29,  1868;  died  in  1930; 
pupil  in  oboe  with  Gillet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
played  in  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra,  was  first  oboe  of 
the  Colonne  Orchestra,  the  Opera-Comique  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  conducted  the  Bos- 
ton Orchestral  Club  and  the  MacDowell  Orchestra. 
He  founded  his  own  school  and  the  Longy  Club,  a 
chamber  music  group,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Lonnrot,  Elias,  igth  century  Finnish  physician  and 
editor  of  the  Kdevala. 

Lontano  (It),  distant;  as  if  from  a  distance; 
lontamssimo,  very  far  away. 

Lontos,  S.  S.,  contemporary  Greek  composer  of 
songs. 

Looks,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  organist,  pianist 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Stralsund,  June  3,  1867; 
pupil  of  Rudorff,  Bargiel,  Schulze,  Rheinberger  and 
Kellermann.  His  compositions  include  organ,  choral, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Loomis,  Clarence,  American  composer,  born  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in  1889;  pupil  of  local  and  Chicago 
teachers.  He  spent  some  time  in  Vienna  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
He  has  produced  a  piano  concerto  and  three  operas. 
His  opera,  Yolanda,  was  performed  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  elsewhere. 

Loomis,  HarVey  Worthington,  American  com- 
poser, born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1865 ;  died  Rox- 


bury,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1930;  pupil  in  composition  of 
Dvorak  and  in  piano  of  Mme.  Schiller  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  New  York.  His  works  include:  The 
opera,  The  Traitor  Mandolin,  1900;  the  comic  operas 
The  Maid  of  Athens,  The  Burglar's  Bride,  Going  Up, 
and  The  Bey  of  Baba;  some  musical  pantomimes ;  such 
children's  music  as  the  cantata,  Fairy  Hill,  and  the 
miniature  piano  duets  of  Toy-Tunes,  and  piano  pieces 
and  piano  and  violin  sonatas. 

Loop,  (i)  the  vibrating  portion  of  a  body  which 
is  bounded  by  two  notes.  (2)  The  cord  which  fastens 
the  tail-piece  to  the  button  of  a  violin. 

Loosemore,  George,  I7th  century  English  chorister, 
organist  and  composer  of  hymns  and  anthems ;  son  of 
Henry  Loosemore. 

Loosemore,  Henry,  I7th  century  English  chorister, 
organist  and  composer  of  services,  responses  and 
litanies. 

Loots,  Philipp,  Dutch  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Aug.  22,  1865 ;  died  Haar- 
lem, July  31,  1916. 

Lopatnikoff,  Nikolai,  Russian  composer,  born 
Reval,  Mar.  16,  1903.  He  studied  the  piano  at  Alter, 
and  began  to  compose  when  twelve  years  old.  He  then 
became  a  pupil  at  the  Petrograd  Gymnasium,  and  at  the 
Conservatory,  where  he  studied  piano  with  Boris  Sachar- 
off,  and  theory  with  Schitomirski.  With  the  revolution 
of  1917,  he  and  his  family  fled  from  Russia,  and  after 
two  years'  wandering,  settled  in  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  Since  then  he  has 
been  an  exile  without  a  home,  travelling  from  country 
to  country,  and  not  able  to  settle  permanently.  In  1920 
he  was  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  with  Ernest 
Toch  and  Willi  Rehberg;  he  also  studied  engineering 
at  the  Karlsruhe  Technical  School,  but  a  performance 
of  his  Piano  Concerto  in  Berlin,  and  of  his  String 
Quartet  in  Karlsruhe  once  more  convinced  him  that 
the  composition  should  be  his  life  work.  In  1929  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  his  compositions  attracted  more 
and  more  attention,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Section  of  the  International  Society  of  Con- 
temporary Music.  His  principal  works  include  the 
orchestral  Introduction  and  Scherzo;  a  Symphony;  a 
Small  Overture  for  Chamber  Orchestra;  Suite  from 
Danton;  Opus  Sinfonlcus;  and  two  piano  concertos.  He 
has  also  composed  an  opera,  Danton,  and  two  string 
quartets,  duo  for  violin  and  'cello,  numerous  piano  se- 
lections, also  several  works  for  violin  and  piano  among 
which  is  his  Suite,  Op.  17— "Toccata,"  "Canzonetta," 
"Burlesca,"  played  for  the  first  time  in  America  by 
Helen  Teschner  Tas,  Feb.  21,  1938. 

Lopatynskyi,  Jaroslav,  Ukrainian  composer,  born 
in  Dolina,  Aug.  19,  1871 ;  studied  in  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den. He  composed  songs  and  operatic  works. 

Lope  de  Baena,  see  Baena,  Lope  de. 

Lopez,  Duarte,  see  Lobo,  Durate. 
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Lopez,  Eduardo  Juarranz,  see  Juarrans-Lopes, 
Eduardo. 

Lopez,  Vincent,  American  conductor  of  his  own 
dance  orchestra  in  New  York,  born  Brooklyn,  Dec.  29, 

1894. 

Lopez-Chavarri,  Eduardo,  Spanish  musicologist 
and  composer,  born  Valencia,  Jan.  31,  1875;  pupil  of 
Pedrell  and  studied  music  in  France  and  Germany ;  pro- 
fessor at  the  Valencia  Conservatory.  He  is  a  strong  na- 
tionalist in  music  and  contributed  to  the  musical  revival 
of  his  country.  He  composed  songs  and  orchestral, 
choral  and  string  ensemble  works;  he  wrote  on  music 
generally  and  on  the  operas  of  Wagner. 

Lopez  de  Velasco,  Sebastian,  Spanish  composer  of 
church  music  and  choirmaster,  born  Segovia ;  died  Ma- 
drid ( ?)  after  1628. 

Lopez-Naguil,  Antonio,  Argentine  violin  soloist  and 
director,  born  Buenos  Aires,  1885;  pupil  of  Georges 
Enesco. 

Lopmann,  Hugo,  German  teacher  and  writer  of 
music  textbooks,  born  Schirgiswalde,  Dec.  19,  1864. 

Loquin,  Anatole  (pseudonym  Paul  Lavigne), 
French  composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Orleans,  Feb.  22,  1834.  His  books  dealt  with  problems 
of  harmony. 

Lorange,  Paul,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1873;  died  in  1920;  apprentice  of  Mouge- 
not  in  Brussels,  Gautie  in  Toulouse  and  Blanchard  in 
Lyons.  He  founded  his  own  business  in  Lyons  in  1899. 
His  instruments,  built  on  Amati,  Guarnerius  and  Stradi- 
varius  models,  are  of  high  quality. 

Lorberg,  Paul  Ernst  Wilhelm,  German  music  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Berlin,  July  5,  1834. 

Lorca,  Federico  Garcia,  Spanish  composer  and 
poet,  died  Granada,  Aug.,  1936.  His  compositions  and 
poems  were  evolved  from  the  folk  background  of  An- 
dalusia; he  toured  Europe  and  America,  playing  and 
singing  the  songs  of  his  native  country. 

Lord,  John  Edwin  Windsor,  contemporary  Eng- 
lish composer,  organist,  pianist  and  music  teacher,  born 
Manchester ;  graduate  of  the  Victoria  College  of  Music, 
London.  A  teacher  and  organist  of  repute,  in  Merid- 
ian, Miss.,  he  has  composed  hymns,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Lore,  Emma  Maria  Theresa,  American  mezzo- 
contralto,  harpist,  composer  and  music  teacher,  born 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  15,  1868.  She  studied  in  New 
York  and  Germany.  Her  compositions  include  a  choral 
setting  for  the  I37th  Psalm,  a  children's  mass,  choruses 
and  ballads. 

Loreley,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  C.  d'Orme- 
ville  and  A.  Zanardini,  music  by  Alfredo  Catalani,  first 
produced  at  Turin  in  1890.  The  story  is :  In  the  year 
1300,  the  marriage  of  Anna  and  Walter  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  fishermen  and  peasants  on  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Walter  approaches  in  dejected  mood,  and  is 
asked  why  he  is  so  sad  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage.  He 
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explains  that  he  is  only  marrying  Anna  because  his 
word  has  been  given,  but  that  he  really  loves  a  poor 
orphan  girl  named  Loreley.  She  comes  on  the  scene- 
learns  of  the  proposed  wedding,  and  begs  Walter  to  take 
pity  on  her.  A  storm  comes  up  and  when  it  clears  awav 
Loreley  is  seen  among  the  nymphs  and  spirits  in  a 
rocky  inlet  of  the  Rhine.  They  promise  to  aid  her  if 
she  will  become  a  bride  of  the  Rhine ;  she  consents,  and 
throws  herself  into  the  river.  At  the  castle  the  wedding 
is  about  to  take  place ;  Walter  is  about  to  enter  for  the 
ceremony  when  he  sees  Loreley  in  an  apparition,  sitting 
on  a  rocky  ledge.  She  calls  to  him  and  he  walks  slowly 
to  the  river,  whereupon  Loreley  plunges  into  the  water. 
Anna  dies  of  grief,  and  Walter,  hearing  of  her  death, 
is  torn  by  remorse.  He  decides  to  commit  suicide,  and 
walks  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine.  When  he  reaches 
the  water,  Loreley  appears  and  throws  herself  into  his 
arms,  but  she  is  reminded  by  the  nymphs  that  she  is 
wedded  to  the  Rhine,  and  returns  to  her  rock.  Walter 
realizes  that  all  is  over,  and  drowns  himself. 

Lorente,  Andres,  Spanish  organist  and  writer,  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Archuelo,  Apr.  15,  1634;  died 
Alcala,  Dec.  22,  1703.  He  wrote  on  musical  composi- 
tion using  examples  from  the  works  of  Morales,  Lobo 
and  Guerrero. 

Lorentz,  Alfred,  German  composer,  flutist,  chorus- 
master  and  conductor,  born  Strassburg,  Mar.  7,  1872; 
died  Karlsruhe,  Apr.  23,  1931.  His  compositions  are 
operatic  and  orchestral. 

Lorenz,  Alfred  Ottokar,  Austrian  composer, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born 
Vienna,  July  n,  1868.  His  works  include  songs,  oper- 
atic, orchestral  and  chamber  music  works  and  studies 
of  the  musical  form  of  Richard  Wagner's  operatic 
works. 

Lorenz,  F.  Alfred,  German  composer  of  songs  and 
marches,  born  Kleinbothen,  Leipzig,  Jan.  I,  1879. 

Lorenz,  Franz,  Austrian  writer  on  music,  born 
Stein,  Apr.  4,  1805;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  8,  1883;  phy- 
sician. His  books  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  church 
music  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Brahms  and  Mozart  as 
piano  composer. 

Lorenz,  Friedrich  August,  German  bassoonist  and 
composer,  born  at  Chemnitz  in  1796;  member  of  the 
royal  orchestra  at  Dresden.  He  wrote  pieces  for  two 
violin,  for  guitar  and  czakan,  for  harp  and  for  harp 
and  violin. 

Lorenz,  Fritz,  German  composer,  cantor  and  choir- 
master, born  Marktsteft,  Feb.  25,  1868. 

Lorenz,  Johann,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Feb.  3,  1894.  His  compositions  include  a  flute 
suite. 

Lorenz,  Julius,  German  pianist,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Hanover,.  Oct.  i,  1862;  died  Glogau,  Oct. 
i,  1924;  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Paul.  He 
composed  an  opera,  orchestral  and  string  music,  piano 
works,  choruses  and  songs. 
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Lorenz,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  of  Viennese  songs 
and  duets,  born  at  Vienna  in  1851 ;  died  there  in  Dec., 

1909. 

Lorenz,  Karl  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Koslin,  Aug.  13,  1837;  died 
Stettin,  Mar.  3,  1923.  He  founded  the  Stettin  Music 
Society,  and  composed  oratorios,  cantatas  and  sym- 
phonies. 

Lorenz,  Max,  German  tenor,  born  Diisseldorf ,  May 
IQ,  1901.  He  has  specialized  in  Wagnerian  roles. 

Lorenz  Publishing  Company,  American  firm  of 
music  publishers,  founded  at  Dayton,  O.,  in  1890,  and 
specializing  in  church  music.  It  has  branches  in  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Lorenzani,  Paolo,  Italian  composer  and  musician, 
born  at  Rome  in  1640;  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1713;  pupil 
of  Orazio  Benevoli  at  the  Vatican;  choirmaster  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Rome,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Messina 
and  ultimately,  in  1694,  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  In 
16/8  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  music  master  to 
the  Oueen.  A  famous  contrapuntalist,  he  is  best  known 
for  his  motets,  but  his  compositions  include  also  two 
operas,  vocal  music,  cantatas  and  serenades. 

Lorenzen,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  May 
8,  1892.  His  compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem, 
songs,  chamber  music  and  a  piano  suite. 

Lorenzi,  Giorgio,  Italian  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Florence,  Apr.  6,  1846;  died  London,  Nov.  24,  1922. 
He  has  composed  harp  music  and  a  harp  method. 

Lorenzi-Fabris,  Ausonio  de,  Italian  operatic  com- 
poser, born  Montebelluna,  Jan.  18,  1861. 

Lorenzini,  Raimondo,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rome ;  died  there  in  1806 ;  organist  of  S. 
M.  Maggiore  in  Rome.  He  wrote  sacred  music,  piano 
sonatas  and  six  nocturnes  for  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
bassoon  and  serpent. 

Lorenziti,  Antonio,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  The  Hague,  about  1740;  died  Nancy  (  ?)  ;  pupil 
of  Locatelli  and  cathedral  choirmaster  in  Nancy.  His 
compositions  include  six  chamber  trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  a  work  for  violin  with  accompaniment  of  alto 
and  bass,  symphonies,  an  opera,  quartets,  six  duos  con- 
certants  for  two  violins  and  six  duos  for  violin  and 
viola. 

Lorenziti,  Bernardo,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kirchheim,  about  1764;  brother  and  pupil 
of  Antonio  Lorenziti  and  member  of  the  Paris  Opera 
orchestra.  He  wrote  chamber  music  and  many  pieces 
for  violin  and  for  viola, 

Lorenzo,  Leonardo  de,  Italian  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Viggiano,  Aug.  29,  1875;  pupil  of  de  Nardi's; 
teacher  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  has  toured  Europe  and  South  Africa  and  has 
been  flute  soloist  with  many  of  the  leading  American 
orchestras,  including  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Symphony.  His  works  include  a  flute 


method  and  many  compositions  for  the  flute,  both  alone 
and  in  chamber  music  combinations. 

Lorenzoni,  Renzo,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Padua,  Oct.  10,  1887  J  PUP^  °*  Oreste  Ra- 
vanello.  He  has  composed  piano  and  vocal  works  and 
edited  the  piano  works  of  Schumann. 

Loret,  Clement,  Belgian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Termonde  in  1833 ;  pupil  of  his  father,  of  De-' 
nefve  and  of  Fetis  and  Lemmens;  teacher  at  Nieder- 
meyer's  school  for  sacred  music.  He  wrote  an  oratorio, 
a  mass,  a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto,  motets,  many 
instruction  pieces  and  studies  for  the  organ  and  concert 
pieces  for  the  organ  and  the  piano. 

Loretz,  John  M.,  Alsatian  organist,  pianist,  band- 
master and  composer,  born  at  Miihlhausen  in  1840; 
pupil  of  Marmontel  and  Reber;  bandmaster  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  wrote  operas,  overtures  and 
church  music. 

Loring,  Harold  Amasa,  American  pianist  and  lec- 
ture-recitalist,  born  Portland,  Me.,  June  27,  1879.  He 
spent  seven  years  on  an  Indian  reservation  and  has 
toured  giving  lecture  recitals  on  American  Indian  music. 
His  compositions  include  Sioux  Indian  Ghost  Song  for 
piano,  Cheyenne  War  Song  for  piano,  and  My  Heart  Is 
Sad,  a  Sioux  Indian  lullaby  for  voice. 

Lorinser,  Gisela  von,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser of  piano  music  and  songs,  born  Falksburg,  Sept. 
27,  1856. 

Loris  (Loritus),  Heinrich,  see  Glareanus3  Henricus. 
Lortat,  Robert,  French  pianist,  born  Paris,  Sept.  12, 
1885;  pupil  of  Diemer  and  prize  winner  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  After  a  debut  at  Paris  in  1910,  he 
toured  Germany.  In  1913  he  played  the  entire  works 
of  Chopin  in  six  recitals  in  both  Paris  and  London, 
His  American  debut  took  place  in  New  York  in  1916. 
Works  by  modern  French  composers  appear  in  his  pro- 
grams. 

Lortzing,  Gustav  Albert,  German  tenor  and  oper- 
atic composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  23,  1801 ;  died  there, 
Jan.  21,  1851;  pupil  of  Rungenhagen  but  mostly  self- 
taught.  He  was  an  actor,  singer  and  instrumental 
player.  His  first  work,  a  short  opera,  AH  Pascha  von 
Janina,  was  produced  at  Cologne  in  1824.  He  sang 
at  Leipzig  and  became  conductor  at  the  operas  at 
Leipzig,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  His  music  is  graceful, 
pleasing  and  humorous,  and  is  still  popular  with  the 
German  public.  His  best  operas  are  Undine,  Czar  and 
Zimmermann,  Beiden  Schiitzen  and  his  finest  work  is 
Wildschilts.  He  also  wrote  overtures,  an  oratorio  and 
part-songs. 

Lortzing,  Karl,  see  Krafft-Lortzing, -Karl. 
Los  Angeles.  The  largest  city  in  California,  Los 
Angeles  is  musically  important  for  its  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Otto  Klem- 
perer.  The  leading  choral  society  is  the  Los  Angeles 
Oratorio  Society;  others  are  the  Ellis  Club,  the  Or- 
pheus Club  and  the  Women's  Lyric  Club.  There  are 
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also  the  Chamber  Music  Society  and  an  annual  Fes- 
tival of  Allied  Arts.  The  music  schools  include  the 
School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  a  conservatory. 

Los  Angeles  Grand  Opera  Company.  The  com- 
pany was  founded  in  1923  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  There 
is  an  annual  fall  season  of  operas  under  the  general 
direction  of  Gaetano  Merola.  The  repertoire  has  in- 
cluded La  Traviata,  La  Boheme,  Tannh'dnser,  Hansel 
and  Gretel,  Manon,  Mignon,  Salome,  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana,  Lucia  di  Lanmiermoor,  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,  Carmen,  Le  Coq  d'Or,  The  Bartered  Bride  and 
The  Secret  of  Suzanne.  Gaetano  Merola,  Alfred 
Hertz,  Pietro  Cimini  and  Artur  Rodzinski  have  con- 
ducted ;  Maria  Jeritza,  Queena  Mario,  Hope  Hampton, 
Dorothee,  Manski,  Elisabeth  Rethberg,  Lotte  Lehmann, 
Mario  Chamlee,  Richard  Crooks,  Beniamino  Gigli, 
Frederick  Jagel,  Ezio  Pinza  and  John  Charles  Thomas 
have  been  among  the  performers. 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  or- 
chestra was  founded  in  1918  as  the  Southern  California 
Symphony  Association  and  has  since  extended  its  influ- 
ence and  activities.  Under  the  conductorship  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  it  plays  in  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium 
and  offers  twelve  pairs  of  subscription  concerts,  chil- 
dren's concerts,  extra  concerts  and  a  summer  schedule, 
"The  Symphonies  under  the  Stars,"  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl.  Both  opera  and  ballet  are  included  in  the  sum- 
mer series. 

Losch,  Alexander,  see  Berrsche,  Alexander. 

Losch,  Philipp,  German  musicologist,  born  Cassel, 
Nov.  6,  1869.  He  has  written  on  the  oboe  and  the 
English  horn. 

Loschhorn,  Albert,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  June  27,  1819;  died  there,  June  4,  1905; 
pupil  of  Berger,  Killitschgy,  Grell  and  A.  W.  Bach  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Church  Music,  where  he  became 
a  professor.  He  gave  many  chamber  music  concerts 
in  Berlin.  As  a  composer  he  is  especially  known  for 
his  long  list  of  piano  pieces,  although  his  works  include 
also  quartets  and  sonatas. 

Loschi,  Anacleto,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Carpi,  Sept.  25,  1863;  died  Novara,  May,  1913. 

Loschi,  Enrico,  brother  of  Anacleto  Loschi,  Italian 
composer,  born  Carpi,  Oct.  9,  1866;  died  Castelfranco, 
Sept.  17,  1904. 

Loschky,  Wilhelm  Matthias,  German  teacher, 
choirmaster  and  choral  composer,  born  Neustadt,  Oct. 
17,  1862;  died  Furth,  Feb.  15,  1933. 

Lose  and  Delbanco,  Danish  music  publishing  house 
in  Copenhagen. 

Losel,  Jan  Jifi,  i8th  century  Czechoslovakian  com- 
poser; musical  director  for  the  Prince  of  Lowenstein. 
He  composed  oratorios. 

Losh,  Sam  S.,  American  conductor,  composer,  bari- 
tone, organist,  pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Lebo, 
Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1884;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
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His  works  include  songs,  piano  pieces  and  articles  on 
music. 

Los  Rios,  Alvaro  de,  see  Riosf  Aharo  de  Los. 

Losse,  Paul,  German  singer,  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  23,  1890. 

Lossen,  Josef,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Wiesbaden,  Oct.  i,  1894. 

Lossen,  Magda,  see  Dulong,  Magda  von. 

Lossius,  Lucas,  German  theoretical  writer  and  com- 
piler, born  at  Vacha  in  1508;  died  in  1582;  rector  of 
the  school  at  Luneberg  from  1533  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  in  dialogue  form  an  important  work  on  musical 
theory  and  compiled  a  comprehensive  collection  of  Lu- 
theran church  music. 

Lostak,  Ludwig,  Bohemian  composer  and  author, 
born  at  Nova  Mitrovice  in  1862;  died  at  Prague  in 
1918;  pupil  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He  com- 
posed operas  and  two  overtures. 

Lo-su-lo  or  Tang-tze,  a  Chinese  gong  in  the  shape 
of  a  platter,  suspended  by  a  string  and  struck  with  a 
mallet.  It  is  hung  at  the  gates  of  houses,  where  it  is 
used  to  announce  visitors.  The  number  of  strokes  in- 
dicates the  quality  of  the  visitor.  Its  military  use  is  as 
a  signal  of  retreat.  It  is  used  to  drive  away  evil  spirits 
from  a  procession,  and  to  announce  the  departure  of  a 
ship.  The  heavenly  dog  about  to  devour  the  moon  is 
stayed  in  his  evil  design  by  the  sound  of  the  gong 
during  an  eclipse. 

Loth,  Louis  Leslie,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  28,  1888;  pupil  of 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Laughter,  Herman  Epstein  and  Alberto 
Jonas  and  Paul  Ertel  in  Berlin.  He  has  performed  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  has  composed  two 
symphonies,  a  string  quartet,  a  string  trio,  a  piano 
sonata,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  other  works. 

Lothar,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Eppingen,  July  13,  1885;  pupil  of 
Gurlitt,  Mottl  and  Klose.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  orchestral  works  and  chamber  music. 

Lothar,  Mark,  German  composer  and  accompanist, 
born  Berlin,  May  23,  1902.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  orchestral,  choral  and  operatic  works. 

Lothar,  Rudolf,  Hungarian  opera  librettist,  born 
Budapest,  Feb.  23,  1865. 

Lo-tseih,  a  small  Chinese  metal  gong  suspended  in  a 
metal  ring  and  struck  with  a  wooden  beater. 

Lott,  Edwin  Matthew,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Helier's,  Jan.  31,  1836;  pupil  of  Best. 
He  wrote  church  music,  chamber  works,  organ  composi- 
tions, vocal  music,  over  three  hundred  piano  pieces  and 
a  dictionary  of  musical  terms. 

Lott,  John  Frederick,  igth  century  English  violin 
maker  and  violin  expert.  In  London  about  1860  he 
made  good  copies  of  J.  Guarnerius's  instruments. 

Lott,  John  Frederick,  Jr.,  English  violin  maker, 
died  in  1871,  son  of  John  Frederick  Lott.  He  worked 
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for  Davis  at  London,  and  made  such  good  copies  of 
Italian  instruments  that  even  experts  have  difficulty  in 
telling  his  work  from  the  originals. 

Lott,  John  Frederick,  Sr.,  English  double-bass 
maker,  born  at  London  in  1775;  died  there  in  1853. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Dodd  firm,  and  made  probably 
the  finest  English  double-bass  instruments. 

Lott,  Walter,  German  musicologist,  born  in  Lipp- 
stadt,  Apr.  16,  1892;  pupil  of  Wolf,  Kretzschmar, 
Friedlaender  and  Hermann  Strange.  He  wrote  on  the 
history  of  Passion  compositions,  1650-1800. 

Lotti,  Antonio,  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Venice  about  1667;  died  there,  Jan.  5,  1740;  pupil 
of  Legrenzi.  He  wrote  his  first  opera  before  he  was 
sixteen.  He  was  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St. 
Mark's  all  his  life,  except  for  two  years  when  he  pro- 
duced operas  in  Dresden  for  the  Crown  Prince.  A 
leading  representative  of  the  Venetian  school  of  com- 
posers, standing  between  the  old  contrapuntalists  and 
the  freer  forms  of  Scarlatti  and  Handel,  he  wrote 
twenty-one  operas,  but  is  best  known  for  his  church 
music,  which  includes  oratorios,  masses,  motets  and 
misereres.  His  most  famous  work  is  a  miserere  in 
four  parts  with  crucifixus  in  twelve  parts. 

Lottin,  Denis,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 

at  Orleans,  Nov.  19,  1773;  died  there  in  1826.     He 

wrote  symphonies,  violin  concertos  and  shorter  pieces. 

Lottini,  Antonio,  Italian  basso,  who  appeared  in 

London  about  1737  in  Handel's  opera  Faranwndo. 

Lotto,  Isidor,  Russian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Warsaw,  Dec.  22,  1840;  pupil  of  Massart  and  Reber 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  made  concert  tours, 
was  solo  violinist  at  Weimar  and  violin  teacher  at  the 
Strassburg  and  Warsaw  Conservatories. 

Lotz,  Adolf  E.  M.,  German  oboist,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Wiesbaden,  Feb.  21,  1874. 

Lotze,  Gottfried,  German  cantor,  organist  and  com- 
poser of  cantatas,  choruses  and  organ  pieces,  born 
Chemnitz,  May  14,  1883. 

Lotze,  Rudolf  Hermann,  German  physiologist  and 
writer,  born  Bautzen,  May  21,  1817;  died  Berlin,  July 
I,  1881 ;  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  professor 
and  court  councillor  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  aesthetics  in  Germany  which  contains  some 
sound  criticism  of  Helmholtz,  Hauptmann  and  others. 
Louchet,  Gustave,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Boulogne,  Oct.  4,  1840;  pupil  of  Marmontel  and 
Muratet.  He  composed  music  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, church  compositions  and  piano  music. 

Loud,  in  acoustics,  a  strong, .  powerful  or  intense 
sound ;  opposed  to  soft.  Loud  pedal,  the  damper  pedal 
on  the  piano. 

Loud,  Annie  Frances,  American  composer,  teacher 
and  organist,  born  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1856; 
pupil  at  the  Boston  Conservatory.  Her  compositions, 
numbering  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  works,  include 


organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  sacred  and  profane  songs 
and  choruses. 

Louis,  see  Bajon. 

Louis  Ferdinand,  Prince,  German  amateur  com- 
poser, born  Friedrichsfelde,  Nov.  18,  1772;  died  Saal- 
feld,  Oct.  10,  1806;  Prince  of  Prussia  and  nephew  of 
Friedrich  II.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Beethoven, 
whose  influence  is  apparent  in  all  his  compositions; 
these  include  a  quintet,  a  piano  trio,  an  octet  and  other 
chamber  works. 

Louis,  Mme.,  I7th  century  French  composer.  Her 
husband  was  connected  with  the  Polish  court,  and  she 
composed  clavecin  sonatas,  songs  and  an  operetta, 
Fleur  d'£pine. 

Louis,  Rudolf,  German  conductor  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Schwetzingen,  Jan.  30,  1870; 
died  Munich,  Nov.  15,  1914;  pupil  of  Klose  and  Mottl. 
He  composed  a  symphonic  fantasy,  piano  duets  and 
songs.  His  writings  were  concerned  with  Wagner, 
Liszt,  Berlioz,  Bruckner,  contemporary  German  music 
and  the  teaching  of  harmony. 

Louis  XIII,  King  of  France,  born  Fontainebleau, 
Sept.  27,  1601 ;  died  St.  Germain,  May  14,  1643.  He 
wrote  a  four-part  song. 

Louise,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  and  music 
by  Gustave  Charpentier,  first  produced  in  Paris  at  the 
Opera-Comique  on  Feb.  3,  1900.  The  story  is:  Louise, 
the  daughter  of  French  working  people,  loves  Julien,  a 
young  poet.  Her  parents  do  not  care  for  his  mode  of 
living,  and  refuse  to  give  their  consent  when  he  writes 
for  permission  to  wed  Louise.  Since  Julien's  lodging 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  street,  the  lovers 
talk  the  matter  over  from  their  windows,  and  agree  to 
elope  if  objections  are  raised  when  Julien  asks  for  their 
consent  in  a  second  letter.  Louise's  mother  has  heard 
part  of  the  conversation  and  is  determined  to  prevent 
the  marriage,  while  her  father  agrees  to  look  into 
the  affair.  Early  morning  finds  Julien  with  his  friends 
waiting  for  Louise,  who  appears  with  her  mother; 
after  the  latter  departs,  Louise  tells  Julien  that  every- 
thing is  against  them  and  refuses  when  he  begs  her 
to  elope.  Later  while  at  the  shop  where  she  is  em- 
ployed as  a  needle  worker,  Julien  serenades  her  from 
the  courtyard  below.  She  feigns  illness,  and  leaves  the 
shop  to  join  her  lover.  In  a  little  house  overlooking 
Paris,  the  lovers  are  enjoying  ideal  bliss:  Friends  ar- 
rive and  crown  Louise  the  Muse  of  Montmartre.  A 
joyous  atmosphere  prevails  until  Louise's  mother  comes 
to  tell  her  that  her  father  is  dying,  and  that  he  wants 
to  see  her.  Although  they  have  promised  not  to  pre- 
vent her  from  returning  to  Julien,  when  Louise  is  once 
again  in  the  home  of  her  parents,  they  urge  her  to 
break  with  Julien,  but  without  success.  She  leaves, 
disowned  by  her  father,  who  too  late  begs  her  to 
return. 

Loulie,  iStienne,  late  iTth  century  French  music 
master;  pupil  of  Gehenault  and  Ouvrard.    He  became 
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music  master  to  Mile,  de  Guise  about  1700.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  a  "sound  meter,"  which  was  the  first 
attempt  to  indicate  the  exact  tempo  of  a  piece  of  music 
by  means  of  an  instrument  beating  time.  His  instru- 
ment was  six  feet  high  and  too  cumbersome  for  prac- 
tical use. 

Loure  (Fr.),  (i)  a  species  of  medieval  bagpipe, 
found  in  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France;  (2)  a 
slow  French  dance  in  6-4  time,  usually  accompanied  by 
the  Loure.  Bach  has  used  the  Loure  in  his  fifth 
French  Suite. 

Loure  (Fr.),  smoothly,  legato,  slurred. 

Lourie,  Arthur,  Russian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
May  14,  1892.  Three  piano  pieces  entitled  Les  formes 
en  I' air  (Forms  in  the  Air),  seven  pieces  entitled  Piano 
grosse,  and  his  piano  arrangement  of  Stravinsky's 
Concertino  for  String  Quartet  have  been  published. 

Lous,  Astrid,  Norwegian  operatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Kristiansund,  Apr.  12,  1876.  At  first  an  actress, 
she  studied  singing  at  Paris  and  Berlin  and  subsequently 
appeared  in  opera,  mostly  in  Germany. 

Louys,  Maitre  Jan,  late  i6th  century  Flemish  com- 
poser,, organist  and  singer.  Organist  at  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  the  Netherlands  in  1576,  he  wrote  three 
books  of  psalms,  as  well  as  motets. 

Love,  Charles,  i8th  century  American  musician. 
In  Jan.,  1754,  he  gave  at  New  York  a  "concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,"  at  which  he  played  on  the 
hautboy. 

Love  in  a  Village,  English  ballad  opera,  libretto 
by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  music  probably  arranged  and  se- 
lected by  Thomas  Arne.  It  is  the  earliest  and  best 
known  work  of  the  second  period  of  English  ballad 
opera. 

Love  of  three  kings,  The,  (It,  L'Amore  dei  ire 
Re}9  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Sem  Bennelli, 
music  by  Italo  Montemezzi,  first  produced  in  Milan  at 
La  Scala  on  Apr.  10,  1913.  The  story  is:  Aged  and 
blind  Archibaldo,  ruler  of  Altruria,  is  sad;  he  recalls 
the  time  forty  years  previous  when  he  became  ruler  of 
Altruria,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  Fiora  had  been 
given  in  marriage  to  the  conqueror  Archibaldo's  son, 
Manfredo,  although  she,  at  the  time,  was  engaged  to 
the  local  prince  of  Altruria.  The  old  man  awaits  Man- 
fredo5 s  return  from  war,  and  is  assisted  by  his  servant 
Flaminio,  to  his  room.  After  the  door  has  closed, 
Flora's  door  opens  and  Prince  Avito  comes  out,  declar- 
ing his  love  for  her  and  slips  away  just  as  trumpets 
announce  Manfredo's  return.  He  is  warmly  greeted  by 
Archibaldo,  but  very  coldly  by  Fiora.  Later  Manfredo 
begs  Fiora  to  stand  on  the  castle  wall,  waving  a  scarf 
until  he  is  out  of  sight  as  he  again  leaves  for  war.  She 
promises,  but  upon  reaching  the  castle  wall  Avito,  dis- 
guised as  Flaminio,  approaches.  Fiora  begs  him  to 
leave  and  never  return,  but  while  trying  to  wave  the 
scarf,  Avito  embraces  her,  and  she  drops  it.  Archibaldo 
enters  with  Flaminio ;  instinct  tells  him  what  is  going 
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on,  but  Avito  escapes.  Archibaldo  instructs  Flaminio 
to  meet  Manfredo,  who  is  returning  because  he  did  not 
see  the  scarf  and  believes  something  has  -happened  to 
Fiora.  First  she  denies,  then  later  admits  her  guilt,  and 
the  old  man,  enraged,  chokes  her ;  Manfredo  returns  to 
find  Fiora  dead.  The  father  tells  Manfredo  all  that 
has  happened;  as  Fiora  did  not  disclose  her  lover's 
name,  Archibaldo  puts  poison  on  her  lips  as  she  lies 
in  her  casket,  and  when  Avito  later  enters  and  kisses 
her  farewell,  he  dies  by  her  side.  Manfredo  also  re- 
turns, kisses  her  and  is  dying  when  Archibaldo  enters, 
thinking  in  his  blindness  he  has  caught  the  guilty  man  ; 
when  he  hears  his  son's  voice  he  is  filled  with  despairing 
remorse. 

Love  of  three  oranges,  The  (It.,  L'Amore  delle  tre 
melarncie),  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Carlo  Gozzi, 
music  by  Serge  ProkofiefT,  first  produced  at  Chicago  in 
1922.  The  story  is :  a  Prince,  son  of  King  Trifle,  has 
been  poisoned  by  an  aunt  and  is  very  ill.  The  one  thing 
which  will  cure  him  is  a  good  hearty  laugh,  which  he 
gets  when  the  old  witch,  Fata  Morgana,  makes  a  som- 
ersault out  of  the  room.  But  she  puts  a  curse  on  the 
Prince  and  declares  he  must  fall  in  love  with  three 
oranges,  and  have  his  love  returned,  before  he  will  be 
happy.  The  prince  then  leaves  with  his  servant  Truf- 
faldino,  and  in  the  desert  they  find  three  oranges.  Each 
one  contains  a  Princess,  two  of  whom  have  died  from 
lack  of  water,  but  the  third  still  lives.  Nicoletta,  as  she 
is  called,  is  brought  back  to  the  castle,  where  she  later 
is  turned  into  a  rat  by  the  witch,  but  when  the  latter  falls 
through  a  trap  into  the  flames  of  Hell,  the  curse  is 
lifted ;  Nicoletta  and  the  Prince  are  happily  united. 

Lovell,  Thomas,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century 
English  composer  and  director,  died  probably  in  1524. 
Two  MS.  songs  of  his  are  in  Cambridge  libraries. 

Lovenskjold,  Herman  Severin,  Norwegian  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  Holdensjarnbruk,  July  30,  1815 ; 
died  Copenhagen,  Dec.  5,  1870.  He  studied  in  Copen- 
hagen, where  his  first  ballet,  Sylphiden,  was  produced 
in  1836.  On  going  abroad  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  When  he  returned  he 
became  organist  at  Christiansborg  and  was  known  as 
court  organist.  He  composed  an  opera,  overtures, 
piano  music,  chamber  works  and  songs. 

Lover,  Samuel,  Irish  novelist,  dramatist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dublin,  Feb.  24,  1797;  died  St.  Heliers, 
Jersey,  July  6,  1868.  He  was  a  miniature  painter  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  When  still 
young  he  had  sung  a  song  of  his  own  composing  at  a 
banquet  to  Thomas  Moore  in  Dublin.  In  1832  his 
opera,  Graine  Uaile,  or  The  Island  Queen,  was  per- 
formed in  Dublin.  He  achieved  fame  as  a  writer  of 
novels  and  was  associated  with  Charles  Dickens  in  the 
founding  of  Bentley's  Miscellany.  He  wrote  numerous 
plays,  including  The  Happy  Man,  The  Beau  Ideal  and 
II  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia,  a  burlesque  Italian  opera. 
In  1842  he  published  his  best-known  novel,  Handy 
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Andy.  In  1844  he  organized  a  musical  entertainment 
called  "Irish  Evenings,"  given  at  the  Princess  Concert 
Rooms;  this  was  so  successful  that  he  repeated  it  in 
various  English  and  Irish  cities.  He  wrote  two  librettos 
for  Balfe;  among  his  popular  songs  are  The  Angel's 
Whisper,  Molly  Batwi  and  The  Loiv-Backed  Car. 

Loveri,  Diego,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at  Naples 
in  1888.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  under  his  uncle, 
Carlo  Loveri,  an  instrument  maker,  and  then  founded 
his  own  business  at  Naples,  following  the  Stradivarius 
model  and  using  an  effective  light  chestnut  varnish. 

Lovewell,  Samuel  Harrison,  American  organist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Mar.  9, 
1865.  After  studying  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory, Boston,  he  became  church  organist  in  numerous 
and  widely  scattered  small  cities,  giving  frequent  organ 
and  piano  recitals,  which  he  sometimes  accompanied 
with  lectures.  He  has  taught  at  various  institutions, 
specializing  in  theory  and  music  history,  and  has  writ- 
ten choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Loving,  Walter  Howard,  American  negro  band- 
master, born  Lovington,  Va.,  Dec.  17,  1872.  He  at- 
tended the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  where 
his  teachers  were  Goodrich  (conducting),  Chadwick 
(harmony)  and  Mueller  (trumpet  playing),  after  which 
he  went  to  Leipzig  for  further  study.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  an  organizer  of  army  bands  in  the  Philip- 
pines. He  was  bandmaster  of  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary Band,  which  took  part  in  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  for  President  Taft.  The  band  was  later 
heard  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
also  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco 
(1915),  where  it  was  highly  commended  by  John 
Philip  Sousa, 

Lovreglio,  Donato,  Italian  flutist  and  composer, 
bora  Bari,  Dec.  6,  1841 ;  died  at  Naples  in  May,  1907; 
among  his  works  are  symphonies,  music  for  wood- 
wind instruments  and  flute  pieces. 

Lovse,  Paula,  Yugoslavian  soprano,  born  Ljubljana, 
Jan.  13,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Hubad,  Pavacic  and  Vanzo. 
She  has  appeared  in  Slavic  operas  and  sung  at  concerts. 

Lovtzky,  Hermann,  contemporary  Russian  com- 
poser, whose  trio  for  piano',  violin  and  'cello  (Op.  2) 
was  published  in  1905. 

Low,  soft,  not  loud;  deep  in  pitch. 

Low,  Joseph,  Bohemian  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Prague,  Jan.  23,  1834;  ffiied  there,  Oct.  5, 
1886.  He  wrote  more  than  450  pieces  of  light  piano 
music. 

Low,  Rudolf,  Swiss  pianist,  organist,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer  of  hymns  and  songs,  born  Basel, 
Mar.  2,  1832;  died  Langenbruck,  Basel,  Aug.  6,  1898. 

Low,  Rudolf,  Jr.,  Swiss  teacher,  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Basel,  Sept.  30,  1864 ; 
son  of  Rudolf  Low. 

Lowe,  Auguste,  German  alto  and  composer,  born  at 
Berlin  in  1822.  Schumann,  in  his  writings  frequently 


praised  her  singing.  Her  compositions  were  mostly 
songs. 

Lowe,  Edward,  English  organist,  music  teacher  and 
writer,  born  at  Salisbury  about  1610;  died  Oxford, 
July  n,  1682.  He  was  organist  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  taught  at  Oxford, 
and  published  a  treatise,  A  Short  Direction  for  the 
Performance  of  Cathedral  Service,  which  contains  some 
hymns  harmonized  for  four  voices.  He  also  composed 
a  few  anthems. 

Lowe,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  19,  1865 ;  died  there,  Jan.  6,  1925. 
He  studied  under  Dachs,  Krenn  and  Bruckner,  taught 
piano  and  choral  singing,  conducted  at  Munich  and 
Vienna,  and  became  the  conductor  of  the  Wiener 
Konzertverein  Orchestra,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
finest  orchestras  in  Europe.  He  also  conducted  the 
Konzertverein  at  Munich. 

Lowe,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1766;  died  at  Bromberg, 
after  1835.  A  pupil  of  Haack,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt  and  later  was  active  in 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  He  wrote  violin  pieces  and 
chamber  music. 

Lowe,  Johann  Jakob,  see  Loewe,  Johann  Jakob. 

Lowe,  Thomas,  English  tenor,  died  March  I,  1783. 
He  was  for  some  twenty  years  a  favorite  stage  and 
oratorio  singer. 

Lowenbach,  Jan,  Czech  music  critic,  born  at  Rych- 
nov  in  1880.  He  studied  law  and  became  a  lawyer  at 
Prague,  where  he  also  studied  music  at  the  University, 
as  well  as  under  private  teachers.  He  wrote  for  the 
periodical  Dalibor,  became  editor  of  Hudebni  Revue 
and  was  a  correspondent  for  Lidove  Noviny.  He  is  a 
copyright  expert,  has  done  much  to  popularize  Czech 
music  in  other  countries  and  has  translated  many  musi- 
cal texts  into  German. 

Lowenstamm,  Max  G.,  Moravian  cantor  and  com- 
poser of  synagogue  songs,  born  Trebitsch,  Oct.  25, 
1814;  died  'Munich,  Apr.  9,  1881. 

Lowenstern,  Matthaeus  Apelles  von,  German 
composer  and  cantor,  born  Neustadt,  Upper  Silesia, 
Apr.  20,  1594;  died  Bernstadt,  Apr.  16,  1648.  He  was 
schoolmaster  and  cantor  at  Neustadt  and  Leobschiitz, 
settled  in  Bernstadt  as  director  of  church  music  and 
was  subsequently  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  He  wrote 
a  book  of  Geistliche  Lieder  for  two  and  four  voices, 
for  which  he  also  wrote  the  words.  Some  of  them  are 
still  in  use. 

Lowenthal,  Dagobert,  German  violinist,  concert- 
master  and  composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Sept.  21,  1849; 
died  Berlin,  Sept.  21,  1914.  He  wrote  string  quartets 
and  violin  pieces. 

Lower  Austrian  Singers'  Federation,  an  Austrian 
organization,  founded  in  1863,  with  headquarters  at 
Vienna. 
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Lower-Rhine  Music  Festivals,  The  (Nieder- 
rhenische  Musikfeste),  an  annual  festival  held  alter- 
nately at  Diisseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne. 
The  idea  developed  from  the  Thuringian  Music  Fes- 
tival, organized  by  Ludwig  F.  C.  Bischoff  at  Erfurt 
in  1811.  Six  years  later,  Johann  Schornstein,  music 
director  at  Elberfeld,  copies  the  idea  of  Bischoff  and 
undertook  a  similar  festival  at  Elberfeld  on  a  much 
larger  scale;  all  the  fine  musical  talent  of  Elberfeld 
and  Diisseldorf  was  pressed  into  service.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  festival  was  so  great  that  the  support  of 
a  number  of  wealthy  persons  was  secured  for  two 
grand  concerts  to  take  place  alternately  at  Elberfeld 
and  Diisseldorf  each  Whitsuntide,  and  the  first  four 
festivals  were  held  at  those  two  places.  Elberfeld  re- 
tired from  participation  in  1827,  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  continued  to  take  part 
annually  except  during  political  disturbances.  The 
festival  at  Diisseldorf  in  1833  marked  a  new  epoch  in 
these  meetings;  it  was  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  Mendelssohn  as  conductor.  He  added  a  concert  to 
the  customary  two,  which  became  subsequently  known 
as  the  "artists'  concert"  because  it  included  detached 
pieces  and  solo  performers.  Mendelssohn  conducted 
again  in  1835 ;  at  the  eighteenth  festival,  held  at  Diis- 
seldorf the  following  year,  his  oratorio  St.  Paul  was 
produced.  The  festivals  during  Mendelssohn's  con- 
ductorship  were  marked  by  much  attention  to  the  cho- 
ral works  of  Bach.  At  the  twenty-first  festival  Men- 
delssohn introduced  his  Psalm  XLVIII,  and  As  the 
Hart  Pants,  and  at  the  artists*  concert  he  played  his 
second  piano  concerto.  In  1842  he  produced  his 
Hymn  of  Praise,  and  the  festival  of  1846  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Jenny  Lind  Festival,  which  he  conducted, 
and  at  which  the  guest  of  honor  sang  his  On  Wings 
of  Song  and  Spring  Song.  The  festival  of  1852  was 
conducted  jointly  by  Hiller  and  Schumann  at  Diissel- 
dorf, and  each  conductor  produced  one  of  his  own 
compositions.  The  Lower-Rhine  Festivals  continued 
to  increase  in  musical  interest  from  then  onwards.  In 
1855  Jenny  Lind  sang  in  Haydn's  Creation  and  in 
Schumann's  Paradise  and  Peri;  in  1863  her  husband 
conducted  the  choral  selections.  She  was  also  the  so- 
prano soloist  in  1866,  when  the  other  artists  were 
Clara  Schumann,  Auer  and  Stockhausen.  Conductors 
of  the  more  recent  festivals  include  Rubinstein,  Joa- 
chim, Brahms,  Richter,  Strauss  and  Steinbach.  They 
have  been  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  musi- 
cal art. 

Lowry,  Robert,  American  hymn  writer  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Philadelphia  in  1826;  died  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  25,  1899.  Among  his  numerous  gospel 
hymns  are  Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?  and  /  Need 
Thee  Every  Hour. 

Lowthain,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  see  Armstrong,  Helen. 

Lowther,  T.,  English  woman  composer,  born  in 
1884.  A  pupil  of  Norman  O'Neill,  she  wrote  a  so- 
nata for  piano  and  'cello. 
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Lowthian,    Caroline    (Mrs.    Cyril   A.   Prescott), 

English  song  composer,  born  at  Penrith  about  1860. 
She  studied  under  Oscar  Beringer  and  composed  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Lozzi,  Antonio,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born  in 
1874.  Besides  several  operas,  he  has  also  written  sym- 
phonic poems. 

Lozzi,  Oscar,  Italian  composer,  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  in  Italy  in  1905 ;  died  Providence,  R.  I., 
July  22,  1937.  Brought  to  the  United  States  as  a 
child,  he  studied  under  Avis  Charbonnel  and  Felix 
Fox.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  a  symphony, 
The  Lost  World. 

Lualdi,  Adriano,  Italian  composer,  writer,  critic 
and  opera  conductor,  born  Larino,  Campobasso,  Mar. 
22,  1887;  pupil  of  Falchi  and  Wolf -Ferrari.  He  has 
composed  operatic  works,  symphonic  poems,  chamber 
music  and  choruses.  For  some  years  critic  for  the 
periodical  "Secolo,"  he  has  also  written  several  books  on 
musical  subjects. 

Luard-Selby,  Bertram,  see  Selby,  Bertram  Luard. 

Lub  (Lul,  Ti-Gi-Lub),  an  ancient  Sumerian  verti- 
cal flute,  used  in  temple  ceremonials  and  religious 
rituals. 

Liibeck,  a  German  city  located  near  the  Baltic, 
thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  Hamburg.  One  of  the 
most  important  commercial  centers  in  northern 
Europe,  during  the  I4th  and  I5th  centuries  was  the 
head  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  is  now  the  third 
of  the  free  cities.  Musically  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  its  famous  Marienkirche,  its  regular  opera  sea- 
sons, its  orchestral  and  choral  societies  and  its  con- 
servatory. It  was  to  the  Marienkirche  that  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  made  his  arduous  journey  in  1705  to 
hear  the  Abendmusiken  under  Buxtehude.  These  sa- 
cred concerts  were  continued  until  well  into  the  igth 
century.  The  church  now  has  three  organs,  and 
among  its  famous  organists  have  been  P.  Hasse 
(1661-),  Tunder  (1641-),  Buxtehude  (1668-),  Schief- 
ferdecker  (1707-),  J.  P.  Kunzen  (1732-),  A.  K. 
Kunzen  (1757-),  C.  Konigslow  (1771-)  and  G.  Herr- 
mann (1831-78).  The  opera  is  given  at  the  Stadt- 
t heater,  where  recent  conductors  have  included  Boi- 
ling (1898-1901),  Pander  (1915)  and  Wetzler  (1915- 
19).  The  Singakademie  was  founded  in  1832  and  the 
Gesangverein  in  1880.  There  are  also  Symphony  Con- 
certs, and  the  Conservatory.  Karl  Stiehl  (1826)  and 
Karl  Waack  (1881)  were  born  in  Liibeck. 

*  Liibeck,  Ernst,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer,  born 
The  Hague,  Aug.  24,  1829;  died  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1876; 
son  of  Johann  Heinrich  Liibeck.  After  touring  the 
United  States  in  1850-54  with -Franz  Coenen  he  set- 
tled in  Paris,  where  he  gave  chamber  concerts  with 
Lalo,  Jacquard  and  Armingaud.  His  playing  is  said 
to  have  been  brilliant  and  technically  dexterous;  he 
wrote  numerous  works  f on  the  piano. 


LUBECK,  JOHANN— LUCAS,  MIRAN 


Lubeck,  Johann  Heinrich,  Dutch  violinist,  born 
Alphen,  Feb.  n,  1799;  died  The  Hague,  Feb.  7,  1865. 
A  member  of  a  Prussian  army  band  from  1813  to 
1815,  he  later  studied  music  at  Potsdam.  He  then 
played  in  theater  orchestras  in  Riga  and  Stettin  and 
made  concert  tours  in  Holland.  In  1827  he  was  made 
director  of  the  new  conservatory  at  The  Hague  and 
two  years  later  became  court  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Diligentia  society.  He  composed  a  Psalm  for 
a  festival  in  1863. 

Lubeck,  Louis,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  The  Hague,  Feb.  14,  1838;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  8, 
1904;  son  of  Johann  Heinrich  Lubeck.  He  studied 
under  Jacquard  in  Paris,  taught  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, toured  Germany,  Holland,  England  and 
America,  and  became  solo  'cellist  in  the  court  orchestra 
at  Berlin.  He  wrote  two  concertos  for  'cello,  and  sole 
pieces. 

Lubeck,  Vincent,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Paddingbiittel,  near  .Bremen,  in 
1654;  died  Hamburg,  Feb.  9,  1740.  Famous  as  both 
organist  and  teacher,  he  was  organist  (1702-40)  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Hamburg.  He  wrote 
three  cantatas,  large  organ  workfe  and  choral  preludes. 

Lubenau,  L.,  see  Jadassohn,  Salomon. 

Lubin,  Germaine,  French  operatic  soprano,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  I,  1890;  wife  of  the  poet,  Paul  Geraldy. 
After  studying  under  Martin  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, she  sang  in  both  comic  and  grand  opera.  In 
1914  she  was  engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera.  A  good 
actress,  she  has  a  rich,  well-trained  voice. 

Lublin,  Johannes  de,  early  i6th  century  Polish 
cleric,  writer  and  composer,  born  at  Krasnick.  He 
wrote  organ  works  in  tablature  with  a  theoretical 
introduction.  His  writings  are  an  important  source 
of  information  concerning  the  development  of  Polish 
music  during  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century. 

Luboshutz,  Lea,  Russian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Odessa,  Feb.  22,  1889;  sister  of  Pierre  Luboshutz. 
Among  her  teachers  were  Hrimaly  and  Ysaye;  her 
first  appearance  was  at  the  age  of  six,  in  Odessa.  She 
played  with  important  European  orchestras  and,  after 
extensive  American  tours,  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Curtis  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Luboshutz,  Pierre,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Odessa,  June  17,  1894;  brother  of  Lea  Lubo- 
shutz. He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  in 
Paris  under  Edouard  Risler  and  Blumenfeld.  He 
made  his  debut  in  1902  as  a  prodigy;  his  orchestral 
debut  took  place  at  Moscow  with  an  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Koussevitzky,  when  he  played  the 
Brahms  concerto  in  Drminor.  He  then  toured  Russia, 
France,  Germany,  England  and  Italy,  before  settling 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Arturo  Toscanini.  In  1931  he  married  Genia 
Nemenoff,  then  a  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
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Together  they  have  become  famous  as  a  two-piano 
team. 

Lubrich,  Fritz,  German  composer,  cantor,  organist, 
music  director  and  editor,  born  Barsdorf,  Posen,  July 
29,  1862;  pupil  of  Adolf  Fischer  at  Breslau.  He  has 
edited  several  musical  journals,  and  has  composed  male 
choruses  and  songs. 

Lubrich,  Fritz  (Jr.),  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Neustadtel,  Silesia,  Jan. 
26,  1888;  son  of  Fritz  Lubrich,  pupil  of  Reger  and 
Straube  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  writ- 
ten songs,  instrumental,  choral,  piano,  organ  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Lubrich,  Georg,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Neustadtel,  Aug.  28,  1885;  second 
son  of  Fritz  Lubrich.  He  has  written  a  cantata  and 
men's  choruses. 

Luca,  Giuseppe  de,  see  De  Luca,  Giuseppe. 

Luca,  S.  De,  see  De  Luca,  S. 

Lucantoni,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  vocal 
instructor,  born  Rieti,  Jan.  18,  1825;  died  in  1902; 
pupil  of  Pacini  and  Vaccai  at  Milan.  He  composed 
an  opera,  a  ballet,  a  four-part  mass,  a  symphony,  a 
cantata  and  songs.  Becoming  a  teacher,  he  spent  a  few 
years  in  London  and  in  1857  settled  in  Paris. 

Lucas,  Blanche,  French  composer  of  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  born  in  1874;  pupil  of  d'Indy. 

Lucas,  Charles,  English  composer,  conductor  and 
violoncellist,  born  Salisbury,  July  28,  1808;  died  Lon- 
don, Mar.  23,  1869.  After  studying  under  Lindley 
and  Crotch,  he  conducted  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  became  'cellist  at  the  Opera,  conducted  the  An- 
cient Concerts,  and  composed  an  opera,  three  sym- 
phonies, a  violin  concerto,  anthems  and  songs. 

Lucas,  Clarence,  Canadian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Niagara,  Canada,  Oct.  19,  1866.  He 
studied  at  Montreal,  and  at  Paris  under  G.  Marty  and 
Theodore  Dubois.  Upon  his  return  to  Canada  he 
taught  at  the  College  of  Music,  Toronto,  conducted 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  in 
1891  became  a  professor  at  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Con- 
servatory. In  1893  he  went  to  London,  where  he  be- 
came a  music  critic  and  correspondent  for  various 
papers,  conductor  of  the  Westminster  Orchestral  So- 
ciety, and  proofreader  and  editor  for  Chappell  and 
Co.  He  wrote  seven  operas,  oratorios,  a  symphony, 
symphonic  poems,  overtures,  piano  pieces,  organ  pieces 
and  some  seventy  songs. 

Lucas,  Miran,  English  violinist,  born  at  London  in 
the  i88o*s.  She  was  one  of  four  sisters,  the  others 
being  Janet,  a  violinist;  Patience,  a  viola  player;  and 
the  youngest,  a  'cellist.  All  four  went  to  Prague, 
where  the  three  eldest  studied  with  Sevcik;  they  then 
formed  a  quartet  and  played  to  the  master.  Later, 
after  studying  in  Vienna  under  A.  Rose,  they  gave 
many  successful  concerts,  sometimes  forming  an  octet 
with  the  Rose  Quartet. 


LUCAS,  STANLEY— LUCK,  ANDREW  J. 


Lucas,  Stanley,  English  music  publisher,  born  in 
1834;  died  at  London  in  1903;  son  of  Charles  Lucas. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  secretary  of  several  im- 
portant English  musical  societies. 

Lucatello,  Ettore,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
Italian  opera  composer.  Among  his  works  are  V it- 
time  and  //  Giullare. 

Lucca,  Francesco,  Italian  clarinettist  and  music 
publisher,  born  at  Cremona  in  1802;  died  at  Milan  in 
1872.  He  was  for  a  time  first  clarinettist  at  La 
Scala;  after  working  for  the  music  publishing  firm  of 
Ricordi,  he  established,  in  1825,  his  own  firm,  subse- 
quently bought  out  by  Ricordi  in  1888. 

Lucca,  Pauline,  Austrian  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  25,  1841;  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1908. 
After  studying  under  Uschmann  and  Lewy,  she  joined 
the  chorus  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  making  her  debut  in 
1859  at  Olmiitz.  She  subsequently  sang  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  London  and  in  New 
York.  At  Berlin  she  created  the  part  of  Selika  in 
Meyerbeer's  L'Africaine,  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion. She  was  a  fine  actress  as  well  as  singer;  her 
voice  had  a  range  of  two  and  a  half  octaves,  extend- 
ing easily  to  C  in  alt. 

Lucchese,  Josephine,  American  coloratura  soprano, 
born  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  24,  1901.  She  made  her 
debut  in  1921  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New 
York;  since  then  she  has  made  operatic  and  concert 
tours  throughout  the  world,  and  has  taken  leading 
coloratura  parts  with  the  Ravinia,  Detroit,  Cincinnati 
Zoo  and  other  opera  companies. 

Lucchesi,  Andrea,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Matta,  Venice,  May  28,  1741;  died  in  Italy  about 
1800.  After  studying  under  Paolucci,  Seratelli  and 
Cocchi,  he  went  in  1771  to  Bonn,  where,  as  conductor 
of  the  orchestra,  the  young  Beethoven  played  viola 
under  him.  He  wrote  eight  operas,  two  symphonies, 
six  sonatas  for  violin  and  cembalo  and  some  church 
music. 

Lucchesi,  Frediano  Matteo,  Italian  church  musician 
and  composer,  born  at  Lucca  about  1710;  died  there, 
Aug.  18,  1779. 

Lucchesi,  Giulio  Maria,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Pisa  in  1763.  He  studied  under  Mori- 
ani,  Nardini  and  Cecchi,  and,  after  living  in  Vienna, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
His  compositions  include  six  duets  for  two  violins,  six 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  symphonies,  vocal  music 
and  three  sonatinas. 

Lucchesina,  Maria  Antonia  Marchesini,  early  i8th 
century  Italian  mezzo-soprano;  she  appeared  in  Han- 
del's operas  at  London  in  1737-39. 

Lucerna,  Eduard,  Austrian  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Klagenfurt,  Nov.  n,  1869.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Lucero,  Paulino,  see  Ascasubi,  Httario. 
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Luce-Varlet,  Charles,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Douai,  Dec.  i,  1781 ;  died  there  in  1856. 
Pupil  of  Baillot  and  Gossec,  he  conducted  orchestral 
concerts  in  Douai.  He  wrote  many  operas,  cantatas, 
hymns,  an  overture,  two  violin  concertos,  chamber 
music  and  violin  pieces. 

Lucia,  Fernando  de,  Italian  tenor,  born  Naples,  Oct. 
n,  1860;  died  there,  Feb.  21,  1925.  A  pupil  at  the 
Conservatory  of  St.  Peter,  Naples,  he  made  his  debut 
in  1883  at  the  San  Carlo  Theater  there.  Thereafter  he 
went  to  Lisbon,  and  later  to  London.  There  he  was  at 
first  overshadowed  by  Jean  de  Reszke  but  subsequently 
attracted  favorable  attention  as  Canio  in  the  first  Lon- 
don performance  of  Leoncavallo's  Pagliaccl.  He  also 
sang  in  New  York ;  he  was  an  excellent  actor  and  had 
a  beautiful  mezzo,  voce. 

Lucia,  Nadir  de,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
critic,  born  at  Naples  in  1892;  died  Rome,  Nov.  29, 
1927.  He  wrote  duets,  songs  and  war  songs. 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  grand  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Salvatore  Cammarano,  music  by  Gaetano 
Donizetti,  first  produced  at  Naples  on  Sept.  26,  1835. 
The  story  is:  Lucia  loves  Sir  Edgar  of  Ravenswood; 
his  forfeited  estates  are  held  by  her  brother,  Lord 
Ashton,  who  wants  Lucia  to  marry  Lord  Arthur  Buck- 
law.  While  Edgar  is  absent  on  a  political  mission  to 
France,  Henry,  through  a- forged  letter,  succeeds  in 
making  Lucia  believe  that  Edgar,  is  untrue  to  her,  and 
she  consents  to  wed  Lord  Arthur  Bucklaw.  The  ink 
on  the  marriage:  contract  is  scarcely  dry  when  Edgar 
appears,  and  believing  that  Lucia  has  betrayed  him, 
he  throws  her  ring  on  the  ground,  cursing  her  as  he 
rushes  from  the  castle.  Henry  challenges  him  to  a 
duel,  and  Edgar,  the  last  of  the  Ravenswoods,  plans 
to  end  all  by  the  sword  of  his  adversary.  While  all 
sleep  in  Lammermoor  Castle,  groans  and  shrieks  are 
heard  from  the  nuptial  chamber;  Lucia  has,  in  an  in- 
sane moment,  killed  her  husband.  Edgar  returns, 
finds  his  beloved  dead,  and  realizing  that  she  has  been 
faithful,  he  plunges  his  dagger  into  his  heart  and  dies. 

Luciani,  Sebastiano  Arturo,  Italian  music  critic, 
born  at  Acquaviva  in  1884 ;  pupil  of  Camillo  De  Nar- 
dis  and  Giacomo  Setaccioli.  He  has  written  critical 
articles  and  several  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Lucilla,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born  Rio- 
freddo,  Feb.  17,  1820;  died  Rome,  Jan.  9,  1884.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rome  Philharmonic  Society  after  1881,  he 
wrote  operas,  cantatas,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Lucio,  Francesco,  middle  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  vocal  teacher.  His  operas  were  highly  re- 
garded; he  also  wrote  two  books  of  motets,  a  book  of 
arias  and  numerous  sacred  songs. 

Luck,  Andrew  J.,  German-American  double-bass 
player  and  teacher,  born  in  Bavaria;  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  31,  1937.  Coming  to  Philadelphia  in 
his  youth,  for  some  time  he  served  Victor  Herbert  and 
John  Philip  Sousa  as  an  arranger. 


LUCK,  STEPHAN— LUDWIG,  FRIEDRICH 


Liick,  Stephan,  German  musicologist,  born  Linz, 
Jan.  9,  1806;  died  Trier,  Nov.  4,  1883.  A  member  of 
the  cathedral  chapter  at  Trier,  he  instituted  reforms  in 
Catholic  church  music  and  wrote  treatises  on  church 
music  and  its  composers. 

Luckemeyer,  Mathilde,  see  Wesendonck,  Mathilde. 

Luckstone,  Isidore,  American  teacher  and  pianist, 
born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  29,  1861.  He  studied  under 
Scharwenka  at  Berlin  and  in  1883  was  pianist  for 
Camilla  Urso.  In  1884-91  he  toured  the  world  with 
Remenyi  and  thereafter  toured  with  Materna,  Ondri- 
czek  and  Nordica  until  1897,  when  he  settled  in  New 
York  as  a  vocal  teacher  and  an  accompanist. 

Lucrezia  Borgia,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Felice  Romani,  music  by  Gaetano  Donizetti,  first 
produced  in  Milan  at  La  Scala  on  Dec.  2,  1834.  The 
story  is :  Lucrezia  has  left  her  ducal  palace  in  Ferrara, 
and  gone  to  Venice  in  search  of  one  of  her  illegitimate 
sons.  She  finds  him  in  Gennaro,  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  fisherman,  and  is  now  an  officer.  She 
hears  the  story  of  his  life,  and  is  about  to  bid  him 
farewell  when  Orsini  appears  and  reveals  her  as  "Bor- 
gia the  poisoner."  Not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Lucrezia 
is  his  mother,  Gennaro  hastens  to  Ferrara  where  he 
tears  the  Borgia  coat  of  arms  from  the  palace  gate. 
Ignorant  of  the  culprit's  identity  Lucrezia  tells  her 
husband  Duke  Alfonso;  when  Gennaro  is  appre- 
hended, Lucrezia  asks  the  Duke  to  pardon  him.  Her 
request  is  refused,  and  Gennaro  is  forced  to  drain  a 
poisoned  cup;  his  life  is  saved  by  an  antidote  which 
his  mother  slips  to  him.  She  begs  him  to  save  his  life 
by  leaving  town,  but  he  has  agreed  to  attend  Prince 
Negroni's  banquet  that  evening.  There  again  the  wine 
has  been  poisoned  by  Lucrezia.  When  Gennaro  and 
his  friends  drink  the  fatal  wine,  Lucrezia  offers  an 
antidote  to  her  son,  and  reveals  the  relationship.  He 
spurns  her,  preferring  death  to  such  a  mother.  Full 
of  remorse,  Lucrezia  also  drinks  the  poisoned  wine; 
when  Alfonso  enters  all  the  guests  are  either  dead  or 
dying. 

Ludemann,  Julius,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Cologne,  1858.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  W. 
H.  Hammig  at  Leipzig  and  then  established  himself 
at  Cologne,  where  he  has  made  some  splendid  instru- 
ments modeled  after  the  works  of  the  classic  Ital- 
ian school. 

Luderer,  Hans,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Chemnitz,  Apr.  17,  1887;  he  has 
written  choruses  and  instrumental  music. 

Ludford,  Nicholas,  English  church  composer,  born 
about  1480;  died  about  1542;  he  composed  masses  (all 
for  three  voices)  and  motets. 

Ludig,  Mikhel  (Michael),  Esthonian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  near  Pernau,  Apr.  27,  1880; 
pupil  of  Solowieff,  Czerny  and  Homilius.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 
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Ludikar,  Pavel,  Czechoslovakian  bass-baritone,  born 
in  Praha;  made  his  debut  there  in  1906.  His  Ameri- 
can operatic  debut  was  made  with  the  Boston  Opera 
Company.  He  has  since  sung  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York ;  at  the  Mozart  Festival,  Paris ;  and 
at  the  Baden-Baden  Mozart  Festival.  He  has  sung 
the  songs  of  Gretchaninoff,  Strauss  and  Schrecker 
with  the  composers  at  the  piano.  His  operatic  reper- 
tory includes  more  than  eighty  roles;  he  has  used 
thirteen  languages  in  song  recitals.  He  is  extremely 
popular  in  Czechoslovakia  an  an  interpreter  of  native 
songs. 

Ludkewycz,  Stanislaus,  Ukrainian  composer, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Jaroslav,  Galicia,  Dec.  24, 
1879;  pupil  of  Gradener  and  Zemlinsky.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  piano,  orchestral,  choral,  oper- 
atic and  chamber  music  works;  he  has  also  published 
books  on  music  history,  musicianship  and  choral  sing- 
ing. 

Ludlow,  Godfrey,  Australian  violinist,  born  New- 
castle, Sept.  19,  1893.  He  left  Australia  when  four- 
teen, and  studied  under  Sevcik  at  Vienna  and  Auer  at 
Petrograd.  When  seventeen  he  toured  Greece  and 
Turkey.  After  being  interned  at  Ruhleben  during  the 
World  War,  he  made  his  London  debut  in  1919  with 
Sir  Henry  Wood's  orchestra.  He  has  given  concerts 
in  Berlin  and  Holland;  in  1924  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  has  given  concerts  and  frequently 
appeared  on  the  radio.  His  numerous  transcriptions 
for  violin  have  become  well  known. 

Ludovic,  see  Gobbaerts,  Jean  Louis. 

Ludwig,  August,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Waldheim,  Saxony,  Jan.  15,  1865.  He  studied 
at  the  Cologne  and  Munich  conservatories  and  wrote 
many  works  for  orchestra  and  piano,  as-  well  as  a 
comic  opera,  and  songs.  Editor  of  the  Neue  Berliner 
Musikzeitung,  he  was  also  author  of  several  works  on 
musical  subjects.  He  attracted  special,  and  unfavor- 
able, attention  by  his  "completion"  of  Schubert's  B 
minor  symphony. 

Ludwig,  Ernst  (Sr.),  Austrian  composer  and 
teacher  of  the  piano,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  7,  1852;  died 
there,  Mar.  23,  1925 ;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy. 
He  wrote  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  many  songs. 

Ludwig,  Ernst  (Jr.),  Austrian  composer,  pianist 
and  music  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  25,  1891 ;  son  of 
Ernst  Ludwig.  .Among  his  works  are  an  opera,  can- 
tatas, chamber  music,  choruses,  and  songs. 

Ludwig,  Franz,  German-Bohemian  composer, 
teacher,  conductor  and  musicologist,  born  Graslitz,  Bo- 
hemia, July  7,  1889;  pupil  of  Riemann,  Pembaur, 
Reger  and  Krehl.  Besides  teaching,  he  has  written 
articles  and  books  on  musical  subjects;  his  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  and  instrumental  works  and 
songs. 

Ludwig,  Friedrich,  German  musicologist,  born  Pots- 
dam, May  8,  1872;  died  Gottingen,  Oct.  3,  1930.  A 
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teacher  of  musical  science  at  Strassburg  and  later  a 
professor  at  Gottingen,  he  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  music  of  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries  and  wrote 
extensively  on  his  subject. 

Ludwig,  Georg,  German  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Gottesberg,  Apr.  14,  1871 ;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Ludwig,  Hans,  German  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Essen,  Dec.  16,  1885.  He  has 
written  for  zither  and  for  mandolin  orchestra. 

Ludwig,  Joseph,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Bonn,  Apr.  6,  1844.  After  studying  under 
Griinwald  and  Hiller  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory, 
and  under  Joachim  at  Hanover,  he  settled  in  1870  at 
London,  becoming  an  English  citizen  and  teaching  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  He  became  a  well- 
known  chamber  musician  and  gave  many  string  quar- 
tet concerts  in  London  and  the  provinces.  He  wrote 
two  symphonies,  a  quartet  for  piano  and  lesser  music. 

Ludwig,  Max,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choral  director,  born  Glauchau,  Oct.  25,  1882;  pupil 
of  Teichmuller.  He  has  written  choruses  and  organ 
pieces. 

Ludwig,  Otto,  German  composer  and  poet,  born 
Eisfeld,  Thuringia,  Feb.  11,  1813;  died  Dresden,  Feb. 
25,  1865.  Well  known  as  a  poet,  he  also  composed 
songs,  operas  and  cantatas. 

Ludwig,  Paul,  German  violoncellist,  born  at  Bonn 
in  1872;  son  of  Joseph  Ludwig.  He  was  well  known 
in  London  as  a  soloist  and  player  of  chamber  music. 

Ludwig,  Robert,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Reichenbach,  Oct.  31,  1847;  &ed 
Interlaken,  Aug.  24,  1919;  his  works  include  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Ludwig,  William  (real  name  Ledwidge),  Irish 
operatic  baritone,  born  at  Dublin  in  July,  1847;  died 
London,  Dec.  25,  1923.  A  pupil  of  Glover,  he  sang 
small  parts  in  London.  He  first  attracted  attention  in 
1877  as  Vanderdecken  in  Wagner's  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, and  later  as  Wotan  in  the  Ring  and  as  Hans 
Sachs  in  Die  Meistersinger.  His  voice  had  a  somber 
effect  and  his  work  had  an  imaginative  quality  which 
made  him  excel  in  these  roles. 

Luedtke,  Hans,  German  organist,  violinist  and 
writer,  born  Mittdwalde,  Silesia,  Aug,  19,  1889;  PUP*' 
of  Kinkeldey  at  Breslau.  He  is  the  author  of  a  study 
on  the  choral  preludes  of  J.  S,  Bach. 

Luening,  Otto,  American  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  15,  1900.  He 
studied  in  Munich  from  1914  to  1917  and  in  Zurich 
from  1917  to  1920  with  Andreae  and  Jarnach;  also 
with  Busoni.  From  1930-32  he  held  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  and  was  awarded  the  David  Bispham  medal 
for  American  opera  in  1933.  He  has  given  concerts 
as  flutist  and  accompanist  and  conducted  abroad  as 
well  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  From  j  925- 


28  he  was  coach  and  director  of  the  opera  department 
in  the  Eastman  School  and  conductor  of  Rochester 
and  New  York  American  Opera  Companies.  He  was 
associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona  from 
1932  to  1934,  and  joined  the  faculty  of  Bennington 
College,  Vt.,  in  the  latter  year.  His  orchestral  works 
include  a  symphony,  two  symphonic  poems,  a  sere- 
nade for  three  horns  and  strings,  a  suite  for  strings 
and  Americana.  His  chamber  works  include  two  so- 
natas for  violin  and  piano,  a  sextet  for  strings  and  wind, 
a  piano  sonata  and  a  piano  trio.  Other  works  include 
an  opera,  Evangeline,  and  two  choral  works. 

Liier,  Albrecht,  blind  German  composer  of  piano 
sonatas,  born  Feb.  25,  1900. 

Luft,  Heinrich,  German  oboist  and  teacher,  born 
Magdeburg,  Sept.  7,  1813;  died  there  in  1868;  pupil 
of  A.  Miihling.  From  1839  to  1860  he  was  solo 
oboist  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  St.  Petersburg;  his 
compositions  for  oboe  are  outstanding. 

Luge,  Karl,  iSth-igth  century  German  violinist, 
choirmaster  and  composer,  after  1807  with  the  Breslau 
opera.  He  belonged  to  the  Rode  school  and  played 
notably.  Only  one  of  his  compositions  •  for  violin  is 
known. 

Lugert,  Josef,  Bohemian  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Frohnau,  Oct.  30,  1841 ;  died  Linz,  Jan.  17,  1928. 
A  pupil  of  Krejci  at  Prague,  he  became  a  theater  vio- 
linist at  the  German  Landestheater,  taught  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  and  became  inspector  of  all 
state-controlled  music  schools.  He  organized  orches- 
tral schools  and  schools  for  the  manufacture  of  musi- 
cal instruments.  His  compositions  include  orchestral, 
chamber  music  and  piano  works. 

Lugg(e),  John,  early  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser and  organist.  He  wrote  services,  anthems  and 
motets. 

Lugg,  Robert,  I7th  century  English  organist  and 
composer  of  church  music.  Known  to  have  written 
one  service  and  three  anthems. 

Lugubre  (Fr.  and  It.),  mournful;  sad. 

Liirsz  (Liihrso),  Karl,  German  composer,  born 
Schwerin,  Apr.  27,  1824;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  n,  1882; 
pupil  of  Mendelssohn.  He  wrote  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Luid,  Edler  von,  see  Csermdk,  Anton. 

Luig,  Albert,  German  composer  and  choral  director, 
born  Brussels,  June  17,  1906;  his  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  a  violin  concerto,  violin  studies  and 
piano  pieces. 

Luigini,  Alexandre  Clement  Leon  Joseph,  French 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Lyons,  Mar.  9,  1850; 
died  Paris,  July  29,  1906.  After  studying  under  Mas- 
sart,  Savard  and  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
he  became  violinist,  and  later  conductor,  at  Lyons, 
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where  he  remained  for  twenty  years  before  becoming 
conductor  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique.  A  successful 
ballet  composer,  he  also  wrote  symphonic  and  string 


LUINIG— LULLY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE 


music,  and  piano  pieces.  His  Ballet  egyptian  and  Bal- 
let russe  are  two  of  his  best  known  works.  He 
founded  at  Lyons  the  Concerts  Bellecour  and  the  con- 
certs of  the  ficole  de  Musique. 

Luinig  (Luineag),  a  plaintive  choral  song  sung  by 
the  women  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  remote  High- 
lands, while  at  work.  These  songs  resembled  the  more 
modern  sailors'  "shanty"  because  the  verse  was  often 
extemporized  by  the  leader. 

Luisa  Miller,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Salvatore  Cammarano,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first 
produced  at  Naples  on  Dec.  8,  1849.  The  story  is:  at 
the  Wiirttemberg  Court  in  1784,  Count  Walther  has 
planned  that  his  son  Rodolfo  marry  the  Duchess  of 
Ostheim.  But  Rodolfo  is  in  love  with  Luisa,  daughter 
of  an  old  soldier,  Miiller,  and  refuses  to  wed  his 
father's  choice.  In  order  to  rescue  her  father,  who 
has  been  incarcerated  in  Count  Walther's  prison,  Luisa 
writes  a  letter  in  which  she  declares  that  it  was  only 
Rodolfo's  wealth  and  rank  for  which  she  cared,  and 
that  she  intends  to  wed  the  Count's  steward  Wurm. 
Upon  seeing  the  letter  Rodolfo  agrees  to  the  marriage 
with  the  Duchess,  at  the  same  time  deciding  to  kill 
Luisa  and  himself.  While  at  Luisa's  home,  where  she 
admits  having  written  the  letter,  Rodolfo  puts  poison 
in  the  cup  from  which  both  drink.  Luisa,  realizing 
that  she  is  about  to  die,  tells  her  lover  the  truth; 
shortly  after  they  die  in  each  other's  arms. 

Lul,  see  Lub. 

Liiling,  Bruno,  German  pianist,  theater  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  17,  1873;  his  works 
include  orchestral  suites,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Lull,  Ramon  (Raimundus  Lullus),  Spanish  philos- 
opher and  occultist,  born  at  Palma,  Majorca,  in  1232; 
died  at  Bugia,  Constantina,  in  1315.  Part  of  his  trea- 
tise on  the  arts  was  concerned  with  music;  he  con- 
siderably influenced  the  musicians  of  his  time. 

Lullaby,  a  cradle  song,  berceuse. 

Lullus,  Raimundus,  see  Lull,  Ramon. 

Lully,  Jean  Baptiste,  Italian  composer,  born  Nov. 
29,  1639;  died  Paris,  Mar.  22,  1687.  He  received  his 
earliest  instruction  from  a  monk,  who  taught  him  the 
guitar,  and  the  rudiments  of  music.  The  Chevalier 
de  Guise,  returning  from  Malta,  chanced  upon  the 
boy,  and  to  please  his  niece,  who  wanted  a  bright  little 
Italian  to  teach  her  his  language,  brought  the  child, 
then  about  ten  years  old,  with  him  to  France.  He  en- 
tered the  noble  lady's  service  as  a  kitchen  hand,  and 
employed  his  leisure  time  learning  the  popular  songs 
of  the  day.  Count  Nocent,  chancing  to  hear  him  one 
day,  was  so  struck  with  his  talent  that  he  reminded 
the  boy's  mistress  of  his  presence.  She  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  Italian  lessons,  but  she  promoted  the  boy 
from  the  kitchen  to  her  private  orchestra,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  among  the  musicians. 
Thus,  at  an  early  age  fortune  smiled  upon  Lully,  the 
child  of  circumstance.  Soon  he  was  dismissed  from 


the  service  of  that  noblewoman,  but  he  turned  this 
mishap  to  good  advantage  by  securing  himself  a  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  "Twenty-four  Violins"  of  Louis 
the  King,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  so,  who  had  al- 
ready noticed  his  exceptional  talent.  His  majesty  soon 
organized  a  special  orchestra  for  young  Lully  to  train, 
calling  it  "The  Little  Violins,"  which  shortly  surpassed 
the  famous  "Twenty-four."  Realizing  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  training,  Lully  took  lessons  from  Nicholas 
Mertu,  Frangois  Roberdet  and  of  Gigault,  organist 
of  several  churches,  and  a  composer  of  talent  Lully 
was  a  born  courtier  and  he  knew  how  to  profit  by 
royal  favor.  He  received  commissions  to  compose  im- 
portant music  for  court  functions  and  was  appointed 
to  posts  which  carried  with  them  emolument  for  life 
and  pensions  for  his  heirs.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  married  a  lady  of  similar  station  to  his  own,  but 
of  much  nobler  ancestry,  who  brought  with  her  an 
enormous  dowry.  Thus  Lully  was  able  to  avoid  from 
his  youth  the  penury  which  has  so  often  been  the  lot 
of  musicians.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  be- 
came friendly  with  Moliere,  with  whom  he  collaborated 
in  the  composition  of  numerous  ballets.  Lully  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  own  individual  style  by  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  Venetian  composer,  Cavalli.  He 
met  the  poet  Quinault,  a  docile,  modest  character, 
admirably  adapted  to  collaborate  with  the  excitable 
domineering  court  musician.  In  conjunction  with  him, 
Lully  composed  the  first  legitimate  French  opera,  Les 
Fetes  de  I' Amour  et  de  Bacchus.  This  was  produced 
in  the  grand  style  at  the  new  theatre  on  Nov.  15,  1672. 
Lully's  arrangements  with  Quinault  included  the  prep- 
aration of  an  annual  libretto,  and  the  partnership 
lasted  for  fourteen  years.  During  this  period  Lully 
wrote  no  less  than  twenty  operas,  covering  an  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he  was  equally 
at  home.  For  the  recitative  secco  of  the  Italian  school, 
Lully  substituted  accompanied  recitative,  thus  making 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  opera. 
Sacred  music  also  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Lully's  genius.  His  motets  for  double  choir 
were  published  in  1684,  and  a  number  of  religious 
pieces,  copied  by  Philidor,  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Ver- 
sailles and  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Lully's  death 
is  indirectly  connected  with  sacred  music.  While  con- 
ducting a  Te  Deum  on  Jan.  8,  1687,  he  accidentally 
struck  his  foot  with  the  baton,  blood  poisoning  set  in, 
and  the  incompetence  of  medical  care  in  those  days  re- 
sulted in  his  death  a  little  over  two  months  later. 
Lully  guarded  his  privileges  as  director  of  the  Opera 
with  the  utmost  jealousy;  numerous  royal  commands 
favoring  him  were  issued  by  Louis  XIV  during  his 
fifteen  years'  tenure  of  that  office.  Among  them  are 
various  orders  limiting  the  musical  equipment  of  the- 
atres other  than  the  Paris  Opera,  and  restricting  the 
performances  of  members  of  his  organization  exclu- 
sively to  the  royal  theatre.  As  a  further  distinction 
he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  France,  and  was 
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given  letters  of  nobility ;  three  of  his  sons,  Louis,  Jean 
Baptiste  and  Jean  Louis,  acquired  some  reputation 
as  musicians  at  the  French  Court,  chiefly  through  their 
father's  influence  and  fame.  Lully's  works  include  a 
great  number  of  operas,  ballets,  choral  works,  orches- 
tral suites  and  overtures;  also  instrumental  concertos. 

Lully,  Louis  de,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug. 
4,  1664;  died  after  1/13;  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Lully. 
He  wrote  three  operas,  a  ballet  and  a  cantata. 

Lumbe,  Dora  von,  see  Pejacsevich,  Dora  von. 

Lumbye,  Hans  Christian,  Danish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  May  2,  1810;  died  Mar. 
20,  1874;  known  as  the  "Northern  Strauss."  After 
1848  he  had  his  own  orchestra,  which  played  at  Tivoli, 
near  Copenhagen;  he  composed  dartce  music  and 
marches.  His  son  and  successor,  George  Lumbye 
(born  Copenhagen,  Aug.  26,  1843),  wrote  one  opera. 
Another  son,  Karl  Lumbye  (born  Copenhagen,  July  9, 
1841;  died  there,  Aug.  10,  1911),  composed  dance  mu- 
sic. 

Lumley,  Benjamin,  English  impresario,  born  in 
1811 ;  died  Mar.  17,  1875.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  he 
busied  himself  with  operatic  affairs,  and  on  Laporte's 
death  became  opera  manager  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
ater, where,  however,  mistaken  judgment  in  policy 
alienated  his  company;  deserting  him,  they  went  in 
1846  to  Covent  Garden.  He  then  lived  for  three  sea- 
sons on  the  popularity  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  hung  on 
for  several  more  years  before  going  bankrupt.  He  in- 
troduced operas  by  Donizetti  and  Verdi  to  London, 
and  also  various  singers,  including  Jenny  Lind  and 
many  famous  Italian  opera  stars. 

Lumpp,  Leopold,  German  priest,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Baden,  Jan.  4,  1801.  He  was  long  con- 
nected, in  various  musical  capacities,  with  German 
cathedrals ;  he  wrote  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Lumzdze,  a  Lithuanian  flute  harmonique. 

Luna,  Pablo,  contemporary  Spanish  composer,  na- 
tive of  Aragon.  He  is  a  popular  writer  of  light  stage 
music  in  both  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  vein.  His 
El  Asombro  de  Damasco  was  given  in  England  in  1923 
as  The  First  Kiss. 

Lunati,  Carlo  Ambrogio,  see  Lonati,  Carlo  Am- 
brogio. 

Lund,  Baroness  van  der,  igth  century  Dutch  com- 
poser, many  of  whose  works  were  published;  among 
them  a  Serenade  romantique  and  Moment  de  Tristesse. 

Lund,  Charlotte,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke  in 
Paris.  Her  debut  occurred  with  the  National  Opera 
Company  in  Rome,  where  she  took  the  part  of  Nedda 
in  Pagliacci.  She  made  her  first  concert  appearance 
in  1908  at  Paris,  since  when  she  has  been  heard  in 
Naples,  Oslo,  Bergen  and  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  She  founded  the  Lund  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  annually  presents  operas  for  children. 
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Lund,  Engel,  contemporary  Danish  folk  singer, 
born  in  Iceland.  After  vocal  study  at  Copenhagen 
under  Andres  Brems  and  at  Paris  under  Camille  Mon- 
claire,  she  made  her  debut  at  Copenhagen.  Becoming 
interested  in  folk  music,  she  turned  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  folk  songs  and  soon  acquired  a  notable  reputa- 
tion as  a  dramatic  singer  in  this  field,  in  which, 
however,  she  uses  no  gestures  or  costumes  but  de- 
pends entirely  upon  her  singing  for  character  delinea- 
tion. 

Lund,  John,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  20,  1859.  A  pupil  of  Dinkier,  Wen- 
zel,  Paul  Richter  and  Reinecke,  he  was  a  chorus  master 
and  assistant  conductor  in  Germany  before  becoming 
assistant  conductor  with  Walter  Damrosch's  German 
Opera  Company  in  New  York  and  on  tour.  Later  he 
conducted  the  Buffalo  Symphony  and  some  of  Victor 
Herbert's  operettas.  His  compositions  include  orches- 
tra pieces,  string  music,  and  songs. 

Lund,  Signe,  Norwegian  composer,  born  Oslo,  Apr. 
15,  1868;  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Berger  in  Berlin.  She  has 
written  for  piano,  violin,  chorus  and  orchestra;  her 
music  shows  a  good  deal  of  the  influence  of  Grieg. 

Lund  Opera  Company,  contemporary  American 
company  located  in  New  York  City,  specializing  in 
the  presentation  of  opera  for  children.  Directed  by 
Charlotte  Lund,  the  .company  presents  annual  seasons 
in  New  York  and  on  tour,  with  a  repertoire  which  in- 
cludes Le  Coq  d'Or,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Namba,  Hansel 
and  Gretel,  Tales  of  Hoffmann  and  Pinafore. 

Lundberg,  Lennart  Arvid,  Swedish  composer,  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Norrkoping,  Sept.  29,  1863;  died 
Karlshamm,  July  27,  1931;  pupil  of  Ehrlich,  Camille 
Dubois  and  Paderewski.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
been  of  the  Impressionist  school;  he  wrote  piano 
works  and  songs. 

Lunde,  Johan  Backer-,  see  Backer-Lunde,  Johan. 

Lundquist,  Matthew,  American  composer,  conduc- 
tor, pianist,  organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Clear 
Lake,  Minn.,  June  24,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Chi- 
cago Musical  College  and  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Stockholm,  becoming  an  organ  and  piano  recital- 
ist,  choral  conductor  and  teacher.  His  compositions 
include  an  oratorio,  organ  prelude  and  fugue,  organ 
pieces  and  songs. 

Lundqvist,  Carl  Fredrik,  Swedish  operatic  and 
concert  baritone,  born  Veinge,  Halland,  Jan.  24,  1841 ; 
died  Stockholm,  May  12,  1920 ;  pupil  of  Fritz  Arlberg. 
From  1869  to  1904  he  sang  at  the  Stockholm  Royal 
Opera. 

Lunga  (It.),  long;  prolonged;  when  written  over  a 
hold,  it  means  that  the  latter  is  to  be  considerably 
prolonged. 

Lunga   e   diminuendo    (It.),   long   sustained   and 
diminishing  in  force;  same  as  morendo. 
Lunga  pausa  (It),  long  pause. 


LUNN— LUSCINIUS 


Lunn,  Charles,  English  vocal  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Birmingham,  Jan.  5,  1838;  died  London,  Feb. 
28,  1906;  brother  of  John  Robert  Lund.  After  study- 
ing in  Italy  under  Sangiovanni,  Cattanes  and  Vizione, 
he  sang  in  concerts  and  oratorios  and  became  a  teacher 
in  Birmingham,  where  he  organized  his  Pupil's  Con- 
certs. Later  he  went  to  London,  where  his  important 
work,  The  Philosophy  of  Voice,  was  published  in  1874. 
He  also  wrote  other  treatises  on  singing  and  numerous 
journal  articles. 

Lunn,  Henry  Charles,  English  teacher,  writer  and 
composer,  born  at  London  in  1817;  died  there,  Jan. 
23,  1894.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  where  he  was  later  to  become  director.  He 
also  edited  the  Musical  Times  and  wrote  Musings  of 
a  Musician,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity.  His  com- 
positions were  mainly  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Lunn,  John  Robert,  English  composer,  born  Cleeve 
Prior,  Worcestershire,  Mar.  8,  1831;  died  Morton, 
near  Grafton,  Yorkshire,  in  Apr.,  1899;  brother  of 
Charles  Lunn.  He  wrote  an  oratorio  and  lesser  church 
music. 

Lunn,  Louise  Kirkby,  see  Kirkby-Lunn,  Louise. 

Lunssens,  Martin,  Belgian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Brussels,  Apr.  16,  1871 ;  pupil  of  J. 
Dupont,  Huberti,  F.  Kufferath  and  Gevaert.  His 
works  include  four  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music,  and  choruses. 

Lupacchino,  Bernardino  dal  Vosto,  middle  i6th 
century  Italian  composer,  famous  for  his  two-part  sol- 
feggi, written  about  1559,  with  J.  M.  Tasso.  He 
also  composed  two  books  of  madrigals  for  four  and 
five  voices. 

Lupes,  Durate,  see  Lobo,  Durate. 

Lupi,  see  Barbarinus,  Lupus  Manfredus. 

Lupi,  Didier,  a  i6th  century  French  composer  of 
four-part  sacred  songs,  mentioned  by  Rabelais  (not 
to  be  confused  with  Jean  Wolf,  or  Lupi,  of  Antwerp). 

Lupi,  Jean,  i6th  century  organist  and  composer, 
died  in  1547.  He  played  successively  at  Nivelles  and 
Antwerp ;  some  of  his  music  has  been  definitely  iden- 
tified in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  Vatican  City. 

Lupo,  the  name  of  a  number  of  Italian-English 
musicians  identified  as  having  been  employed  at  the 
English  court  during  the  late  i6th  and  early  I7th 
centuries.  Their  first  names  appear  on  the  State  Cal- 
endars as  follows:  Ambroso,  Joseph,  Peter,  Thomas, 
Theophil  and  Horatio. 

Lupo,  Pietro,  i6th  century  Italian  (?)  instrument 
maker,  possibly  a  relative  of  the  Lupo  family  in  Eng- 
land. In  business  at  Antwerp,  in  1559  he  made  the 
first  recorded  sale  of  violins. 

Luporini,  Gaetano,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born 
Lucca,  Dec.  12,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Quilici  and  a  protege 
of  Ricordi.  Among  his  works  are  a  four-part  mass 
with  orchestra,  several  operas  and  a  lyric  comedy. 
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Lupot,  Frangois,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Plombieres  in  1725;  died  at  Paris  in  1804;  son  of 
Laurent  Lupot.  He  worked  at  Stuttgart  from  1758 
until  1770,  when  he  went  to  Orleans,  remaining  there 
until  1794.  His  instruments,  built  on  Stradivarius 
models,  are  of  good  workmanship. 

Lupot,  Frangois,  French  violin  and  bow  maker, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1774;  brother  of  Nicolas  Lupot. 
Primarily  a  maker  of  bows,  he  invented  the  "coulisse," 
a  metal  groove  attached  to  the  "nut"  and  carefully 
fitted  to  the  stick,  on  which  it  works. 

Lupot,  Nicolas,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1758;  died  at  Paris  in  1824;  known  as  the 
"French  Stradivarius."  He  worked  with  his  family 
at  Orleans  until  1794,  making  good  instruments  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  then  set  up  a  shop  at  Paris,  where 
he  made  many  copies  of  the  great  Italian  violins. 
Wisely  making  no  attempt  at  originality,  he  became 
the  first  of  the  copyists.  His  favorite  pattern  was 
the  Stradivarius ;  he  was  extremely  successful  in  copy- 
ing those,  but  had  less  success  when  he  tried  using 
Guarnerius  violins  as  models.  He  frequently  signed 
his  instruments.  He  also  made  quintets  of  two  vio- 
lins, two  tenors  and  a  bass,  attempting  to  give  them 
perfect  unity  of  tone  and  appearance.  During  his  time 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  trade  in  Europe.  The  firm 
is  still  in  existence. 

Luprano  (Lurano),  Philippo  de,  late  isth  and 
early  i6th  century  Italian  composer  of  Frottole. 

Lupus,  Johannes,  see  Hellinck,  Johannes  Lupus. 

Lur,  a  prehistoric  bronze  trumpet,  many  well- 
preserved  examples  of  which  have  been  discovered 
from  time  to  time  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  A  number  of  the  instruments  are  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Copenhagen.  In  shape  it  some- 
what resembles  a  distorted  S,  with  the  bell  projecting 
over  the  head  of  the  player.  Its  natural  tone  is  blatant 
and  rough;  and  small,  pendant  metal  plates  were  at- 
tached to  the  smaller  end  of  the  tube,  presumably  to 
increase,  by  rattling,  the  terrifying  effect  of  the  sound. 

Lurie  (Lurye),  Artur,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1889,  studied  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  He  was 
one  of  the  group  of  poets,  painters  and  musicians  who 
gathered  at  the  "Stray  Dog,"  the  Montmartre  of  Pet- 
rograd before  the  Revolution;  from  1918  to  1920  he 
was  a  Commissar  in  charge  of  State  music.  With 
capacities  greater  than  those  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  sought  new  sonorities  and  made  a  deep 
study  of  quarter  tones.  His  most  notable  work  is  a 
conception  called  Forms  in  the  Air. 

Liirman,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Bremen, 
July  9,  1885;  he  has  written  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  and  songs. 

Luscinius,  Ottomar  (real  name  Nachtgall),  Ger- 
man composer,  canon,  organist  and  author  of  two 
works  on  music,  born  at  Strassburg  in  1487 ;  died  near 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau  in  1537. 


LUSCOMB— LUTKIN 


Luscomb,  Fred,  American  clarinettist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Aug.  10,  1860. 
After  studying  under  private  teachers  he  toured  as  a 
soloist,  taught  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
wrote  How  to  Teach  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Lushanya,  Princess,  contemporary  American  In- 
dian soprano  from  an  Oklahoma  tribe ;  pupil  of  Verna 
in  New  York;  made  her  debut  in  Italy,  in  193/5  ^ 
Aida. 

Lusingando,  Lusingante  (It.),  coaxing,  caressing, 
flattering. 

Lusitano,  Vicente,  Portuguese  composer  and  the- 
orist, born  at  Olivenqa,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  i6th 
century;  died  after  1553.  He  established  himself  in 
Rome  about  1550,  where  he  wrote  a  book  on  theory, 
published  in  1553;  he  also  composed  motets. 

Lussan,  Zelie  de,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1863.  Trained  by  her  mother 
(an  opera  singer),  she  made  her  concert  debut  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  when  sixteen,  and  her 
opera  debut  at  Boston  in  1885.  She  sang  at  Covent 
Garden  and  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  where  she  created  the  role 
of  Anne  in  Falstaff.  She  sang  Carmen  there  the  season 
after  Calve  had  made  a  sensational  success  of  the  part, 
and  the  contrast  tended  to  obscure  her  own  very  real 
talents.  Her  voice  had  a  range  of  two  and  a  half  oc- 
taves. 

Lussy,  Mathis,  Swiss  piano  teacher  and  writer,  born 
Stans,  Apr.  8,  1828;  died  Montreux,  Jan.  21,  1910; 
studied  under  Businger  and  Nageli.  Going  to  Paris  in 
1847,  IIG  achieved  there  a  reputation  as  a  piano  teacher 
and  as  a  writer  of  works  on  musical  expression,  nota- 
tion, rhythm  and  diction. 

Lustgarten,  Egon,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1887;  pupil  of  Heuber- 
ger,  Schalk  and  Wolfsohn.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  orchestral,  choral,  instrumental  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Lustig  (Ger.),  merry;  gay;  lively. 

Lustig,  Jakob  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and  the- 
oretical writer,  born  Hamburg,  Sept.  21,  1706;  died  at 
Groningen  in  1796.  Organist  at  Groningen  for  many 
years  after  1728,  he  wrote  a  number  of  theoretical 
works  and  made  a  Dutch  translation  of  Burney's 
Diary.  He  composed  twelve  piano  sonatas. 

Lustige  Weiber  von  Windsor,  Die,  see  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Liistner,  Ignaz  Peter,  German  violinist,  born 
Poischwitz,  near  Jauer,  Dec.  22,  1793;  died  Breslau, 
Jan.  30,  1873.  In  J844  be  founded  a  school  of  violin 
playing  at  Breslau.  He  had  five  sons,  all  musicians: 
Karl  (born  Breslau,  Nov.  10,  1834;  died  Wiesbaden, 
Apr.  9,  1906),  a  pianist  and  'cellist;  Otto  (born  Bres- 
lau, Apr.  9,  1839;  died  Barmen,  Sept  8,  1889),  town 
music  director  at  Barmen;  Louis  (born  Breslau,  June 


30,  1840;  died  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  24,  1918),  violinist  and 
conductor  at  Wiesbaden;  Georg  (born  Sept.  23,  1847; 
died  Berlin,  Apr.  21,  1887),  a  'cellist;  and  Richard 
(born  Breslau,  Sept.  2,  1854),  a  harpist. 

Lute  (Ger.  or  Fr.  luth,  It.  Unto  or  lento},  a  stringed 
instrument  belonging  to  the  guitar  family,  and  of  ex- 
tremely ancient  origin,  having  been  introduced  Into 
Europe  by  the  Moors.  It  resembles  the  mandolin  in 
shape,  and  is  strung  with  from  six  to  twelve  gut 
strings;  the  bass  strings  were  wire  and  did  .not  pass 
over  the  fretted  fingerboard.  The  music  for  the  lute, 
which  became  the  most  fashionable  of  instruments  for 
several  centuries  in  Europe  and  England,  was  written 
in  a  system  of  quotation  called  tablature  (q.v.).  The 
larger  sizes  were  called  Theorbo,  Arch  lute  or  Chit- 
tarone. 

Lutenist,  a  player  upon  the  lute  (sometimes  termed 
"lewters"  or  "luters"),  was  always  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  musical  retinue  at  court,  as  well  as  being 
frequently  attached  to  the  household  of  a  nobleman  or 
wealthy  gentleman.  In  1715  the  position  of  lutenist 
was  established  at  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James,  and 
continued  until  1846  when  the  last  incumbent  of  the 
post,  William  Hawes,  died. 

Liitgendorff,  Willibald  Leo,  Freiherr  von,  German 
musicologist,  born  Augsburg,  July  8,  1856.  He  studied 
at  the  Munich  Academy  of  Art  and  became  director  of 
the  Art  School  and  curator  of  the  Art  Gallery  at 
Liibeck.  Besides  having  written  on  the  plastic  arts, 
he  also  wrote  a  dictionary  of  violin  makers  which  is  a 
standard  work. 

Luth  (Ger.  and  Fr.),  lute. 

Luther,  Martin,  German  church  reformer,  flutist 
and  composer,  born  Eisleben,  Nov.  10,  1483;  died  there, 
Feb.  18,  1546.  His  reform  of  the  church  did  not  over- 
look the  musical  services  in  which  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. The  initial  steps  in  this  work  were  his  Formula 
missae  in  1523,  and  his  new  order  for  the  German  mass 
which  was  first  sung  in  the  parish  church  at  Wittenberg 
on  Christmas,  1524.  He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by 
choirmaster  Conrad  Rupff  and  Cantor  Johann  Walther. 
Luther  invented  some  chorales,  or  hymn  tunes,  for  the 
flute.  The  two  tunes  ascribed  with  assurance  to  him 
are  Bin'feste  Burg  ist  wiser  Gott,  and  Jesaia  dern 
Propheten  das  geschah.  Eleven  other  chorales  are 
thought  to  be  by  him. 

Luthier  (Ger.),  a  lute  maker;  also  meaning  the 
maker  of  all  string  instruments. 

Lutkin,  Peter  Christian,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, teacher  and  organist,  born  Thompsonville,  Wis., 
Mar.  27,  1858 ;  died  at  Evanston,  111.  He  studied  under 
Mrs.  R.  Watson,  Eddy,  Gleason,  Raif,  Haupt,  Bargiel, 
Moskowski  and  Leschetizky,  became  an  organist  in  Chi- 
cago, taught  at  Northwestern  University  and  at  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York,  and  con- 
ducted musical  clubs.  He  composed  church  music  and 
pieces  for  piano  instruction. 
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LUTSCHG— LYCEUM 


Liitschg,  Karl,  Russian  musical  pedagogue,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  Oct.  15,  1839;  died  Blankenburg,  Hartz 
Mts.,  June  6,  1899.  A  pupil  of  Kroll,  Moscheles, 
Henselt,  Richter  and  Kiel,  he  became  assistant  to 
Dreyschock  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  treatises  on  musical  subjects  and 
published  instructive  editions  of  classical  and  modern 
music. 

Liitschg,  Waldemar,  Russian  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May  16,  1877;  son  and 
pupil  of  Karl  Liitschg.  After  making  his  debut  in  1896 
he  taught  at  the  Chicago  Music  College,  1905-06,  subse- 
quently removing  to  Berlin  as  a  pianist  and  teacher. 

Lutter,  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Hanover,  Mar.  18,  1858;  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  Robert 
Volkmann  and  Hans  yon  Biilow.  He  taught  in  Han- 
over for  many  years. 

Luttoso  (It.),  mournful,  sad,  plaintive;  luttosa- 
mente>  mournfully. 

Lutz,  Ernst,  Czech  composer,  born  at  Schonbach  in 
1887.  He  has  written  a  symphonic  poem,  In  Me- 
moriam,  and  a  symphonic  prologue,  Mdrchensuite. 

Lutz,  Hugo  Friedrich,  German  organist,  choirmas- 
ter and  composer,  born  Freudenberg,  Feb.  13,  1869; 
his  works  include  symphonic  and  orchestral  music,  cho- 
ral works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Lutz,  Ignace,  Austrian  instrument  maker,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1843  J  died  there,  in  1907 ;  son  of  Anton  Lutz. 
He  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Franz  Hoyer,  was  Court 
Supplier,  and  made  excellent  stringed,  plucked  and  key- 
board instruments,  all  marked  by  careful  workmanship. 

Lutz,  Wilhelm  Meyer,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Mannerstadt,  Kissingen,  in  1822;  died 
London,  Jan.  31,  1903.  First  appearing  in  public  as  a 
pianist  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  later  studied  under 
Eisenhofer  and  Keller.  Settling  thereafter  in  England, 
he  became  successively  organist  at  several  churches.  A 
distinguished  theater  conductor,  he  managed  the  oper- 
atic tours  of  Grisi,  Mario  and  other  artists.  He  com- 
posed many  operas  and  operettas  (some  of  which  were 
very  successful  in  London,  especially  at  the  Gaiety  Thea- 
ter) as  well  as  orchestral  and  string  music. 

Lutzel,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  teacher  and  choir 
leader,  born  Ingelheim,  near  Speyer,  Aug.  30,  1823; 
died  Zweibriicken,  Mar.  9,  1899.  He  studied  under 
Jacob  Vierling,  taught  music  and  played  the  organ  at 
Zweibriicken.  In  1854  he  founded  there  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  Choir,  which  became  famous,  and  in  1860 
organized  the  Pfalzischer  Sangerbund.  His  works  in- 
clude a  Choralbuch  and  Der  praktische  Organist,  also 
school  songbook  and  men's  choruses. 

Lutzer,  Jenny,  see  Dingelstedt,  Jenny. 

Lux,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
organist,  born  Ruhla,  Thuringia,  Nov.  24,  1820;  died 
Mayence,  July  9,  1895.  He  gave  an  organ  recital  at 
twelve,  afterward  studying  under  Schneider.  Later  he 
became  for  ten  years  court  music  director  at  Dessau. 


Choirmaster  at  Mayence,  he  also  directed  the  Oratorio 
Society  there.  He  wrote  four  operas,  symphonies,  cho- 
ral works,  organ  and  piano  music,  and  songs  of  real  im- 
portance. 

Luyton  (Luython),  Charles  (Carl),  Dutch  com- 
poser, born  at  Antwerp  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century ;  died  at  Prague  in  1620.  He  was  appointed  or- 
ganist to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II  in  15/6,  and  was 
later  renamed  to  the  same  post  under  the  new  Emperor, 
Rudolf  II.  Important  as  a  composer  of  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
chromatic  modulations. 

Luze,  Karl,  Austrian  choral  conductor,  born  Alten- 
markt,  Lower  Austria,  Aug.  4,  1864;  pupil  of  Bruckner 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory ;  he  assisted  Mahler  in  the 
training  of  the  Vienna  Opera  Chorus. 

Luzzaschi,  Luzzasco,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
died  at  Ferrara,  in  1607.  Employed  at  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  wrote  madrigals,  toccatas, 
ricercari  and  other  pieces. 

Luzzatti,  Giacobus  D.,  Italian  violin  teacher  and 
violinist,  born  at  Corvetto  in  1886.  While  a  teacher  of 
chemistry  he  became  interested  in  violin  varnishes,  and, 
thanks  to  his  researches,  he  was  enabled  to  compound  a 
varnish  comparable  to  that  of  the  old  masters.  He  then 
turned  to  violin  making,  and  after  teaching  himself  be- 
came an  expert  both  at  repair  work  and  in  building  his 
own  instruments,  which  he  constructs  on  his  own  model. 

Luzzatto,  F.,  igth  century  Italian  composer  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  chamber  music. 

Luzzi,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Olevano  di 
Lomellina,  Mar.  28,  1828;  died  Stradella,  Feb.  23,  1876. 
A  medical  student  at  Turin,  he  turned  to  music  and 
wrote  three  operas  and  instrumental  music,  as'  well  as 
choruses  and  effective  songs. 

Luzzo,  Francesco,  middle  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  several  operas. 

Lvov  (Lwoff),  Alexis  Feodorovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, conductor  and  violinist,  born  Reval,  June  6, 
1798;  died  near  Kovno,  Dec.  16,  1870;  son  of  Feodor 
Petrovitch  Lvov.  After  serving  in  the  army  he  became 
conductor  of  the  court  choir.  He  was  a  fine  violinist, 
well  known  in  Germany  and  Russia  as  a  quartet  player. 
He  became  deaf  in  1867  and  retired  from  all  musical 
activity.  He  wrote  operas  which 'are  now  forgotten, 
but  is  known  as  the  composer  of  the  Russian  National 
hymn,  1833. 

Lvov  (Lwoff),  Feodor  Petrovitch,  late  I7th  and 
early  iSth  century  Russian  musicologist.  He  succeeded 
Bortniansky  at  the  Imperial  Court  Chapel  in  1825,  and 
was  an  authority  on  church  music  and  folk  songs. 

Lwowczyk,  Martin,  see  Leopolita,  Martin. 

Lyceum  (Gr.  Lykeiori),  a  meeting  place  in  ancient 
Athens,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  Aristotle  and  his  dis- 
ciples acquired  and  dispensed  knowledge;  the  word 
corresponds  to  the  title  Conservatory  or  academy  (It 
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liceo}  used  for  institutions  of  learning  for  all  the  arts 
as  well  as  music. 

Lyceum  Theater,  The,  London,  built  in  1798.  It 
was  intended  for  operas  and  other  musical  works,  but  as 
the  instigator  of  the  project  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
license  for  such  productions,  the  building  was  used  only 
occasionally,  for  public  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 
In  1809  a  license  was  secured  and  English  operatic  per- 
formances were  given  during  four  months  in  the  sum- 
mer. During  the  same  year  it  was  used  by  the  com- 
pany from  the  Drury  Lane  Theater  while  that  house 
was  being  rebuilt.  Named  the  English  Opera  House, 
it  was  opened  for  the  performance  of  operas,  melo- 
dramas and  musical  farces.  The  theater  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1815.  The  production  of  Weber's  Der 
Freischute,  July  23,  1824,  was  the  most  notable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  house.  In  1830  the  theater  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  Balfe  had  a  brief 
career  there  in  1841.  Four  seasons  of  Italian  light 
opera  were  given  during  1837,  1838,  1841  and  1871. 
English  opera  was  given  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
in  1876  and  1877.  Verdi's  Othello  was  given  in  1889, 
and  a  season  of  English  opera  was  held  in  1919. 

Lydian  Mode,  see  Mode. 

Lyell-Taylor,  H.,  English  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  London,  Mar.  28,  1872.  He  played  at  Co  vent 
Garden  and  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  and  subse- 
quently became  conductor  of  various  orchestras  and 
choirs. 

Lyman,  Howard,  American  music  educator,  born 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1879;  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston.  After  holding  several 
important  posts  at  music  schools  and  universities,  in 
1928  he  became  a  member  of  the  music  commission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Lymburgia,  Johannes  de,  see  Johannes  de  Lym- 
burgia. 

Lyne,  Felice,  American  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1891.  A  pupil  of  Hardman, 
Mme.  Marchesi,  Jean  de  Reszke  and  d'Aubigne,  she 
made  her  debut  in  1911  at  the  London  Opera  House, 
creating  the  soprano  roles  in  the  English  premieres  of 
Don  Quichotte  and  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame.  She  sub- 
sequently sang  in  concerts  in  the  United  States. 

Lynes,  Frank,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  16,  1858;  died  in  1914. 
After  studying  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Bos- 
ton, and  under  Lang,  Paine,  Reinecke,  Zwintscher, 
Richter  and  Jadassohn,  he  settled  in  Boston,  where 
he  became  organist  at  several  churches  and  conducted 
the  Cantabrigia  Choral  Class.  He  composed  a  Gavotte 
for  piano  and  violin,  a  Romanza  for  violin,  'cello,  organ 
and  piano,  a  Te  Deum,  four  piano  pieces,  ten  Baga- 
telles, and  some  fifty  songs,  as  well  as  part  songs. 

Lyon,  James,  American  composer,  born  Newark, 
N.  J.,  July  i,  1735 ;  died  Machias,  Me.,  Dec.  25,  1794. 
A  Presbyterian  minister,  he  disputes  with  Francis  Hop- 


kinson  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  composer. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1759,  lived  in 
Philadelphia  until  1765,  at  which  time  he  went  to 
Maine,  where  he  preached  at  Machias  from  1771  until 
his  death.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an  ode  for 
the  Princeton  graduation  exercises  (Sept.  26,  1759)  > 
in  this  same  year  Hopkinson  wrote  his  first  songs.  Un- 
fortunately, Lyon's  ode  has  disappeared.  He  wrote  six 
psalm  tunes,  published  in  1762,  and  made  musical  set- 
tings for  two  of  Watts's  poems  and  for  Psalms  17 
and  19. 

Lyon,  James,  English  composer,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Manchester,  Oct.  25,  1872.  He  has  written  op- 
eras, orchestral  and  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs,  and  also  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Modern  Or- 
chestra and  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Lyon  and  Healy,  American  firm  of  manufacturers 
of  musical  instruments  established  at  Chicago  in  1864. 
The  original  partners  were  George  Washington  Lyon, 
born  in  1820,  and  Patrick  Joseph  Healy,  born  Mar.  17, 
1840;  died  Chicago,  Apr.  3,  1905.  Originally  they 
were  vendors  of  sheet  music,  but  in  1871  they  bought 
the  piano  manufacturing  firm  of  Smith  and  Dixon. 
Lyon  retired  in  1889,  and  Healy  then  greatly  enlarged 
the  manufacturing  department  so  that  by  1914  the  firm 
was  manufacturing  over  one  hundred  thousand  musical 
instruments  of  all  kinds  annually.  The  Lyon  and 
Healy  harp  was  put  on  the  market  in  1889,  and  has 
achieved  world-wide  popularity.  Their  collection  of 
old  violins  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  if  not 
in  the  world. 

Lyonnais,  Charles  le,  see  Le  Lyonnais,  Charles. 

Lyons,  Julius  J.,  American  composer,  writer  and 
conductor,  born  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1843.  By  profes- 
sion a  lawyer,  he  composed  the  opera  The  Lady  and  the 
Tiger,  sacred  and  secular  songs,  and  was  music  editor 
of  the  "Daily  News"  as  well  as  conductor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Amateur  Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  president. 

Lyons,  Myer,  see  Leoni. 

Lyra,  see  Lyre. 

Lyra,  Justus  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
writer,  born  Osnabriick,  Mar.  23,  1822 ;  died  Gehrden, 
near  Hanover,  Dec.  30,  1882.  A  student  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  he  held  church  offices  in  various  German 
towns.  He  wrote  a  number  of  student  songs,  many  of 
which  are  still  extremely  popular;  among  them  is  the 
familiar  Der  Mai  ist  gekommen.  He  also  composed 
church  music,  including  a  Christmas  cantata,  and  five 
books  of  songs,  besides  publishing  some  treatises  on 
German  religious  music. 

Lyra  Barderina,  see  Doni,  Giovanni  Battista. 

Lyragitarre  (Ger.),  lyre  guitar. 

Lyra  viol,  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  method  of  play- 
ing the  viola  da  gamba  from  a  letter  tablature  (q.v.) 
instead  of  from  the  ordinary  notes.  It  was  in  use 
from  about  1650  to  1700,  and  was  considered  a  simpler 
way  of  reading. 
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Lyre  (Gr.  and  Lat.  lyra;  Fr.  lyre;  Ger.  Leier;  It. 
lira).  An  ancient  Greek  musical  instrument  of  Asiatic 
or  Egyptian  origin.  It  had  a  hollow  body  or  sound 
chest  and  two  arms,  sometimes  hollow,  placed  on  either 
side.  The  arms  were  joined  near  the  top  by  a  yoke 
or  crossbar.  Another  crossbar  was  placed  on  the  sound 
chest,  forming  a  bridge  to  carry  the  vibrations  of  the 
strings  to  it.  The  strings  varied  in  number  from  three 
to  ten;  they  were  of  gut  and  were  stretched  between 
the  yoke  and  the  bridge,  or  carried  on  to  a  tail-piece 
below  the  bridge.  It  had  no  fingerboard  and  was  played 
by  being  struck  with  a  plectrum  in  the  right  hand. 
The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  also  used.  The  larger 
lyres,  citharas,  were  supplied  with  a  ribbon,  and  slung 
across  the  shoulders  of  the  player.  The  treble  type, 
Chelys,  was  held  by  the  left  arm  between  the  knees. 
The  modern  Greek  "lyra"  is  a  kind  of  rebec,  an  instru- 
ment with  three  strings  played  with  a  bow. 

Lyre-Bird  Press,  a  contemporary  French  music 
publishing  enterprise;  it  has  published  the  collected 
works  of  Couperin  Le  Grand,  edited  by  Maurice 
Cauchie;  also  the  Tresor  de  nmsique  bysantine,  a  col- 
lection of  liturgical  chants  of  the  Byzantine  Church, 
edited  by  Egon  Wellesz. 

Lyre  Guitar,  a  guitar  known  in  England  as  the 
Apollo  lyre,  and  similar  to  the  ancient  lyre  except  that 
the  six  strings  were  placed  over  a  fretted  fingerboard. 
The  instrument  appeared  in  France  at  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century. 

Lyric,  the  term  is  now  applied  to  music,  songs,  or 
poems  for  songs  which  express  moods  or  thoughts 
rather  than  dramatic  action.  A  poem  of  this  character 
is  called  a  "lyric";  an  opera  in  which  melody  is  pre- 
dominant is  known  as  a  "lyric  opera." 

Lys,  Edith  de,  American  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Boston.  After  study  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 


tory and  under  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris,  she  made  her 
debut  at  Rome  in  1907  as  Elsa  in  Lohengrin,  there- 
after singing  successfully  for  many  years  in  leading 
European  capitals.  She  made  her  American  debut  in 
1919  with  the  New  Orleans  opera,  but  the  opera  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire  two  weeks  later.  Her  favorite 
roles  include  Violetta,  Tosca,  Cio-Cio-San,  Eva,  Aida, 
Giaconda  and  Zaza. 

Lysberg,  Charles  Samuel  (real  family  name 
Bovy),  Swiss  pianist  and  composer,  born  Lysberg, 
near  Geneva,  Mar.  i,  1821;  died  Geneva,  Feb.  25, 
1873  5  studied  under  Chopin  and  Delaire  at  Paris,  and 
later  taught  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory.  He  published 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  compositions,  mostly  for  the 
piano,  including  barcaroles,  nocturnes,  caprices,  waltzes, 
concert  etudes  and  operatic  paraphrases.  He  also  wrote 
a  romantic  sonata,  L' Absence,  and  a  comic  opera. 

Lyser,  Johann  Peter,  German  painter  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Flensburg,  Oct.  2,  1803;  died 
at  Hamburg  in  1870 ;  a  member  of  Robert  Schumann's 
"Davidsbiindlern."  He  painted  and  etched  the  por- 
traits of  many  musicians;  his  caricatures  of  Beethoven 
are  especially  interesting. 

Lytle,  Victor  Vaughn,  American  composer,  pianist, 
organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Marion  Center,  Pa., 
Apr.  8,  1894.  He  studied  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
made  his  debut  in  1909,  became  an  organist,  and  taught 
at  the  Oberlin  and  Wooster  (Ohio)  conservatories. 

Lyttich,  Johann,  composer,  cantor  and  teacher,  died 
at  Eisleben  about  1612.  At  Plauen,  where  he  was  can- 
tor at  the  St.  Nicholas  church,  he  composed  songs  and 
instrumental  pieces. 

Lyvovsky,  G.  F.,  Russian  composer  of  church  mu- 
sic, born  in  1830;  died  in  1894. 


M 


Mthe  abbreviation  in  organ  music  for  the  manual; 
,  also  for  the  It.  mano  and  Fr.  main  (hand). 

Ma  (It.),  but;  andante  ma  non  troppo,  slowly  but 
not  too  much  so. 

Maas,  Gerald  Christopher,  German  violoncello  vir- 
tuoso, born  Mannheim,  Aug.  22,  1888,  After  studying 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  under  Klengel  at  Leip- 
zig, he  became  solo  'cellist  at  the  Munich  Konzert- 
verein  and  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  and  taught  at 
the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort.  He  belonged  to 
the  Rebner  Quartet,  was  a  soloist  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 


harmonic, and  played  in  Germany,  London  and  Amer- 
ica, from  1917  to  1921  with  the  Letz  Quartet. 

Maas,  Joseph,  English  tenor,  born  Dartford,  Jan. 
30,  1847;  died  London,  Jan.  16,  1886.  First  a  chorister 
at  Rochester  Cathedral,  he  studied  under  Hopkins, 
Mme.  Bodda-Pyne  and  San  Giovanni  at  Milan,  making 
his  debut  in  1871  at  a  Leslie  concert.  He  then  came  to 
America  with  Miss  Kellogg's  English  Opera  Company, 
later  appearing  at  London  in  many  operatic  produc- 
tions and  concerts.  He  was  popular  on  the  stage  be- 
cause of  his  fine  voice  rather  than  his  acting  ability, 
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which  was  slender,  but  enjoyed  equal  popularity  as  an 
opera  singer  and  recitalist. 

Maas,  Louis  Philipp  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Wiesbaden,  June  21,  1852;  died  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1889.  His  family  moved  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  studied  at  King's  College,  and  then  under 
Reinecke  and  Papperitz  at  Leipzig,  and  under  Franz 
Liszt.  After  teaching  at  Kullak's  Academy  and  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  he  came  to  Boston  in  1880, 
where  he  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
conducted  the  Philharmonic,  and  undertook  concert 
tours.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  On  the 
Prairies,  overtures,  orchestral  music,  a  piano  concerto, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Maas,  Marguerite  Wilson,  American  composer,  pi- 
anist, accompanist  and  music  teacher,  born  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Apr.  17,  1888.  She  studied  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory, Baltimore,  and  the  Stern  Conservatory,  Ber- 
lin, made  her  piano  debut  in  1914  at  Berlin,  toured  as  a 
concert  pianist  and  taught.  Her  compositions  include 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Maasalo,  Armas,  Finnish  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Rautavaara,  Aug. 
28,  1885;  studied  at  Helsingfors  and  Paris;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Maase,  Wilhelm,  German  vocal  composer,  born  in 
1851;  died  Diisseldorf-Obercassel,  Aug.  15,  1932;  he 
wrote  duets,  choruses  and  many  songs. 

Maaskoff,  Anton,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York,  Jan.  12,  1893.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Brodsky, 
studied  at  the  Manchester  College  of  Music  and  became 
a  friend  of  Grieg.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Halle 
Concerts,  Manchester,  and  made  numerous  tours  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  South  America. 

Maasz,  Erich,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  5,  1894;  his  works  include  an  oper- 
etta, a  jazz  sinfonietta  and  piano  pieces. 

Maatschappij  tot  bevordering  van  Toonkunst 
(Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Music),  Dutch  musi- 
cal society,  founded  in  1829  by  A.  C.  G.  Vermeulen. 
It  is  the  largest  musical  society  in  Holland,  with  numer- 
ous branches  and  some  eight  thousand  members.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Amsterdam.  Among  its  objects 
are :  raising  teaching  standards,  the  education  of  capa- 
ble instrument  makers,  the  performance  of  large  musi- 
cal works,  the  encouragement  of  young  talent,  the 
support  of  aged  musicians,  and  the  collection  and  cir- 
culation of  a  large  library.  The  society  controls  many 
schools  of  music  in  Holland  and  is  also  interested  in 
publishing  the  works  of  early  Dutch  composers. 

Mabellini,  Teodulo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Pistoia,  Apr.  2,  1817;  died  Florence,  Man  10, 
1897.  He  studied  under  Pilotti  at  Pistoia,  and  at  Flor- 
ence, later  under  Mercadante  (financed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold).  He  settled  in  Florence,  where  he 
conducted  the  Filarmonica,  directed  the  grand  annual 


concerts,  was  court  musicmaster,  conducted  at  the  Per- 
gola Theater,  and  taught  at  the  Royal  Musical  Insti- 
tute. He  wrote  numerous  operas,  sacred  music,  can- 
tatas and  chamber  music. 

Mabillon,  Jean,  French  writer  on  liturgical  subjects, 
born  St.  Pierremont,  near  Reims,  Nov.  23,  1632;  died 
St.  Germain-des-Pres,  Dec.  27,  1707.  His  writings 
relating  to  the  Benedictine  Order  are  important  for  the 
history  of  music. 

Macan,  Karl  Emanuel,  Czech  composer,  born  at 
Pardubitz  in  1858;  died  at  Prague  in  1931;  pupil  of 
Skuhersky  at  Prague;  he  wrote  songs,  masses,  piano 
and  chamber  music  works,  and  more  than  eighty  Czech 
songs. 

Macbeth,  a  tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare  which 
has  served  as  inspiration  for  many  composers.  During 
the  i  gth  century  three  operas  were  based  upon  the  plot ; 
Hippolyte  Andre  Baptiste  Chelard  composed  the  music 
for  one  to  a  libretto  by  Rouget  de  Lisle ;  Verdi's  opera, 
with  a  libretto  by  Piave,  was  first  given  in  Florence  on 
March  17,  1847;  Wilhelm  Taubert  wrote  his  five-act 
opera  with  a  libretto  by  F.  Eggero,  produced  at  Berlin 
in  1857.  In  1910  Ernest  Bloch's  impressive  lyric 
drama  of  that  name  was  given  its  world  premiere  at 
the  Paris  Opera-Comique,  with  text  by  Edmond  Fleg 
after  Shakespeare.  The  first  incidental  music  for  dra- 
matic productions  of  Macbeth  was  composed  by  John 
Eccles  for  a  revival  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  in  1796. 
Richard  Leveridge,  the  composer  of  The  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England,  wrote  music  used  in  the  second  act  of  a 
revival  in  1708.  Of  more  recent  performances  the 
music  of  Michael  Balling  for  Sir  Frank  Benson's  re- 
vival deserves  especial  notice ;  also  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
score  for  the  production  by  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Joachim 
Raff  composed  a  Macbeth  overture  of  real  merit ;  Louis 
Spohr  a  short  one  in  conventional  form;  Beethoven 
sketched  an  overture  and  chorus  for  a  libretto  by  Joseph 
von  Collin.  Other  instrumental  music  includes  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  Macbeth,  by  Henry  Hugo  Pierson, 
played  at  Crystal  Palace,  London;  Robert  Schumann's 
Novellette,  Op.  21,  No.  3,  a  piano  piece  .inspired  by 
the  famous  words  from  "Macbeth,"  When  shall  we 
three  meet  again;  and  Richard  Strauss'  symphonic  tone- 
poem,  Macbeth. 

Macbeth,  Allan,  Scottish  composer,  teacher,  conduc- 
tor and  organist,  born  Greenoch,  Mar.  13,  1856;  died 
Glasgow,  Aug.  25,  1916.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  under  Richter,  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn, 
later  becoming  organist  of  various  churches  in  Edin- 
burgh and  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union, 
then  organist  at  Glasgow  and  principal  of  the  School 
of  Music  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  operetta,  two  cantatas,  a  Jubilee 
Chorus,  a  ballet,  orchestral  and  string  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Macbeth,  Florence,  American  dramatic  coloratura 
soprano,  born  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  in  1891.  After  study- 
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ing  at  St.  Paul,  under  Yeatman  Griffith  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  in  Europe,  she  made  her  concert  debut  at  Scheven- 
ingen  in  1912  with  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra,  and  her 
operatic  debut,  as  Gilda,  at  the  Grossherzogl  Theater, 
Darmstadt,  in  1913.  Her  American  debut,  as  Rosina, 
was  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1914,  with 
which  she  afterwards  appeared  frequently,  as  she  also 
did  with  the  leading  American  orchestras.  She  was 
also  very  popular  in  London,  where  her  voice  was  com- 
pared to  Patti's.  Mignon  and  Carmen  are  two  of  her 
favorite  roles. 

MacCarthy,  Maud,  Irish  violinist,  singer  and  lec- 
turer, born  Clonmel,  July  4,  1884;  wife  of  the  com- 
poser, John  Foulds.  She  showed  marked  musical  tal- 
ent at  an  early  age  and  was  placed  under  Seiior  Arbos. 
Her  debut  took  place  at  London  when  she  was  nine. 
She  then  continued  her  studies  and  appeared  under 
August  Manns,  Richter,  Wood  and  Nikisch.  She  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States,  at  which  time  she  appeared 
with  the  leading  orchestras.  At  twenty-three,  however, 
neuritis  obliged  her  to  give  up  her  career.  She  then 
studied  Indian  music  while  with  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
in  India  and  has  since  given  Indian  vocal  lecture-reci- 
tals. She  was  an  early  exponent  of  unaccompanied 
song,  and  of  the  performance,  on  Indian  instruments, 
of  minute  scale  subdivisions  or  microtones. 

MacColl,  Hugh  Frederick,  American  accompanist 
and  composer,  born  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1885. 
After  studying  under  Knox,  and  at  Harvard  University 
under  Spaulding  and  Converse,  he  was  for  some  years 
accompanist  of  the  University  Glee  Club  at  Providence. 
The  Providence,  Rochester  and  Boston  symphony  or- 
chestras have  played  compositions  by  him.  His  works 
include  a  symphonic  illustration,  Arabs;  a  Ballad  for 
piano  and  orchestra;  a  Romantic  Suite  in  Form  of 
Variations;  a  string  quartet;  a  trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello ;  and  a  Sahara  Suite  for  two  pianos. 

MacCollin,  Fannie  Hall,  American  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  in  1860;  died  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  in  Dec., 
1937.  She  sang  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Company,  the 
John  Stetson  Company  of  Boston,  the  Conrad  Opera 
Company,  and  was  the  star  of  the  MacCollin  Opera 
Company,  which  presented  English  light  operas. 

MacCunn,  Hamish,  Scotch  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Greenock,  Mar.  22,  1868;  died  London, 
Aug.  16,  1916.  He  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  1883,  and  studied  with  Parry. 
An  overture  and  a  cantata,  The  Moss  Rose,  were  well 
received  in  1885,  but  his  success  as  a  composer  was 
assured  by  another  overture,  Land  of  the  Mountain 
and  Flood,  performed  two  years  later.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  orchestral  works ;  also  a  cantata, 
Lord  Ullirfs  Daughter.  His  first  opera,  Jeanie  Deans, 
was  produced  at  Edinburgh  in  1894  with  so  much  suc- 
cess that  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  played  it  later  in 
London  and  throughout  the  British  provinces.  Mac- 
Cunn also  conducted  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  for  sev- 


eral years.  His  works  included  three  grand  operas,  a 
musical  comedy,  several  cantatas,  many  orchestral 
pieces,  piano  works  and  songs. 

M'Donald,  Malcolm,  i8th  century  Scottish  com- 
poser, born  probably  at  Inver.  He  is  said  to  have 
played  the  violoncello  in  Niel  Gow's  band  at  Edin- 
burgh and  to  have  been  otherwise  associated  with  the 
Gow  family.  He  published  four  collections  of  lively 
Scottish  dances  or  reels  (called  Strathspeys},  dated 
from  1788  to  about  1797. 

M'Donald,  Peter,  Scottish  violinist  and  compiler, 
born  Sutherland,  Apr.  22,  1729;  died  Sept.  25,  1824; 
minister  of  Kilmore,  Argyllshire,  for  sixty-nine  years. 
A  skillful  violinist,  he  compiled  the  first  known  collec- 
tion of  Highland  vocal  airs. 

Macdonald,  Robert,  American  pianist,  born  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  May  29,  1893.  After  touring  widely  as 
soloist  and  accompanist,  teaching  at  important  colleges, 
in  1930  he  became  director  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Music,  Chicago. 

Macdougall,  Hamilton  Crawford,  American  or- 
ganist, composer,  teacher  and  writer,  born  Warwick, 
R.  L,  Oct.  15,  1858.  He  studied  under  Bonner,  Sher- 
wood, S.  B.  Whitney,  Lang  and  Turpin,  later  becoming 
organist  in  Providence  and  Brookline  and  teacher  at 
Wellesley  College.  He  lectured  extensively  and  be- 
longed to  many  musical  societies.  His  compositions 
include  choruses,  anthems,  part  songs,  a  piano  trio  and 
Masonic  ritual  music.  He  also  wrote  numerous  peri- 
odical articles  on  musical  subjects. 

MacDowell,  Edward  Alexander,  American  com- 
poser, born  New  York,  Dec.  18,  1861 ;  died  there,  Jan. 
23,  1908.  His  family  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction. 
MacDowell's  early  studies  in  piano  playing  were  pur- 
sued under  Juan  Buitrago,  a  South  American;  Pablo 
Desvernine,  a  Cuban,  and  Teresa  Carreno,  a  Vene- 
zuelan. In  1876  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  entered 
the  Conservatory,  studying  composition  with  Savard, 
and  piano  playing  under  Marmontel.  After  spending 
three  years  in  the  French  capital,  he  went  to  Wies- 
baden to  study  with  Ehlert,  and  then  to  Frankfort, 
where  Carl  Heymann  taught  him  piano  playing  and 
Joachim  Raff  composition.  The  influence  of  the  latter 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  study  of  MacDowell 
as  a  composer.  The  great  German  romanticist  made 
a  protege  of  him,  and  would  lock  him  in  a  room  for 
hours  until  he  had  worked  out  the  most  amazing  musi- 
cal problems.  Through  Raff's  influence  he  received  the 
appointment  to  an  important  teaching  post  at  the  Darm- 
stadt Conservatory  in  1881.  The  next  year  Raff  intro- 
duced him  to  Liszt  who  became  so  enthusiastic  over  his 
obvious  talent  that  he  secured  for  MacDowell  the 
honor  of  playing  his  own  (MacDowell's)  piano  suite 
before  the  Universal  German  Music  Society,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  accorded  a  warm  reception.  He  spent 
the  following  years  up  to  1884,  in  successful  concert 
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work.  Then  he  settled  down  to  teaching  and  composi- 
tion in  Wiesbaden.  About  this  time  he  married  Marian 
Nevins  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  interrupting  his  work  long 
enough  to  return  to  America  for  the  purpose.  In  1888 
he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  taught  and  gave  concerts. 
Thence  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  music  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  MacDowell  has  met 
with  little  of  that  critical  recalcitrance  that  blocked  the 
early  efforts  of  so  many  American  composers.  His 
works  succeeded  from  the  first  in  securing  serious 
consideration,  probably  because  he  had  become  so 
identified  with  German  music  that  he  returned  to  his 
native  land  almost  as  a  semi-foreigner.  The  various 
performances  of  his  compositions  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg,  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  lent  them  a  decided 
foreign  flavor.  MacDowell's  Scotch  ancestry  is  fre- 
quently discernible  as  an  inescapable  influence  in  his 
work;  certain  rhythmic  devices  and  use  of  the  Scottish 
scale  and  cadences  appear  to  be  perfectly  natural  proce- 
dures. While  at  Columbia,  MacDowell  conducted  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  for  two  years;  he  also  re- 
ceived the  Mus.  Doc.  degree  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
career  ended  in  1905  when  he  became  insane;  he  died 
three  years  later.  In  spite  of  MacDowell's  artistic 
adoption  of  Germany  as  a  sort  of  foster  fatherland,  his 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  his  native  country  was 
great,  particularly  in  Boston  and  New  York,  the  two 
most  important  centers  of  intellectual  and  musical  cul- 
ture, and  the  centers  of  his  activities  as  a  teacher  and 
composer.  The  public  performances  of  his  works  gave 
a  healthy  impulse  to  American  composition,  and  many 
young  native  composers  were  greatly  encouraged  in 
their  work.  Unfortunately,  few  of  these  men  had 
either  the  talent,  the  background  or  the  equipment  of 
MacDowell  and  the  effects  of  his  teaching  and  example 
were  not  as  great  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 
It  must  be  said  that  he  had  the  utmost  faith  in  Ameri- 
can composers  and  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  were  un- 
tiring. He  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they 
could  be  judged  entirely  on  their  own  merits,  without 
being  segregated  from  the  composers  of  international 
fame,  arid  excuses  made  for  their  nationality.  Mac- 
Dowell was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  poetical  sugges- 
tion and  programmatic  titles,  but  he  did  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  assigning  to  the  province  of  music  the 
depiction  of  objects  and  events.  Rather  he  strove  to 
suggest  moods  and  fancies  which  were  aroused  by  the 
contemplation  of  concrete  things  and  happenings.  His 
To  a  Wild  Rose  is  therefore  not  a  musical  picture  of 
the  flower,  but  the  simple  melody  and  the  delicate  har- 
mony is  rather  intended  to  suggest  its  simplicity  and 
delicacy.  Likewise,  in  a  quite  different  vein,  The 
Eagle  brings  to  mind  the  power  and  savagery  of  the 
king  of  birds  rather  than  a  musical  photograph  of  a 
feathered  mammal.  His  prototype  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  titles  smacking  of  the  great  outdoors  was  his 
master,  Raff,  whom  MacDowell  followed  in  drawing 
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upon  the  mythology  of  the  haunted  forests  of  Germany. 
When  he  returned  to  America,  the  transition  to  the 
forests  of  the  United  States,  peopled  with  the  American 
aborigines  and  their  lore,  was  a  slight  one.  His  tend- 
encies in  this  direction  are  exemplified  in  his  Indian 
Suite,  consisting  of  a  harvest  song,  a  war  song  and 
women's  dance  of  the  Iroquois,  and  a  love  song  of  the 
lowas.  Also  in  the  fifth  of  his  Woodland  Sketches  he 
uses  a  theme  of  the  Brotherton  Indians.  In  this  respect 
he  followed  along  the  same  lines  as  his  contemporary, 
Antonin  Dvorak,  except  that  MacDowell  regarded  the 
tunes  of  the  American  negro  as  being  less  national  in 
character.  MacDowell's  work  as  a  composer  is  charac- 
terized in  general  by  great  concentration  and  by  econ- 
omy of  musical  thought ;  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  most 
refined  and  highly  emotionalized  harmonization.  His 
poetical  feeling  soars  to  the  most  exalted  heights  and 
the  breezy  freshness  of  his  conceptions  is  most  re- 
markable. He  stands  for  the  best  that  America  has 
produced  in  music,  and  he  is  entitled  to  consideration 
among  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  MacDoweH's 
orchestral  works  include  the  symphonic  poems  Hamlet, 
Ophelia,  Lawwelot  and  Elaine  and  Lamia;  two  Indian 
Suites,  two  piano  concertos  and  a  Romance  for  'cello 
and  orchestra.  His  piano  works  include  two  Modern 
Suites,  four  sonatas,  Tragica,  Eroica,  Norse,  Keltic; 
also  many  concert  etudes  and  solo  pieces.  His  vocal 
compositions  comprise  thirty  choruses  and  part  songs; 
also  more  than  forty  solo  songs.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown,  James  Huneker  and  John  F.  Porte. 

MacDowell,  Marian  Griswold  Nevins,  American 
concert  pianist,  born  in  1860;  wife  of  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell (q.v.).  She  was  a  pupil  of  MacDowell,  whom 
she  married  in  1884.  Upon  his  death  she  established 
the  MacDowell  Colony  (q.v.)  at  his  summer  home  in 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  as  a  memorial  to  him.  In  her 
tireless  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  colony,  she  gave 
more  than  a  thousand  recitals,  the  receipts  of  which 
she  donated  for  its  permanent  establishment. 

MacDowell  Club  Young  Artist's  Contest,  spon- 
sored by  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York.  There 
are  no  monetary  prizes,  but  the  winners  are  permitted  to 
give  a  program  at  the  MacDowell  Club.  The  contest 
is  an  annual  event,  open  to  instrumentalists  and  singers. 
Contestants  are  required  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
Recent  winners  have  been  John  Gruber,  Ruth  Oehler, 
Grace  Castagnetta  and  Frederick  Buldrini. 

MacDowell  Colony,  The,  an  American  musical  col- 
ony founded  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  in  1907  as  a 
memorial  to  Edward  MacDowell,  by  his  wife,  Marian 
Nevins  MacDowell  (q.v.).  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
place  of  quiet  and  seclusion  where  creative  artists  may 
work  during  the  summer  months.  The  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  MacDowell  Memorial  Association, 
an  incorporated  body,  and  the  colony  is  located  on  a 
six-hundred-acre  tract  of  ground  where  the  composer 
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originally  had  his  log  cabin.  There  are  twenty-four 
log  cabins  spaced  sufficiently  far  from  each  other  to 
secure  perfect  solitude  for  creative  work.  Composers, 
artists  and  writers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  such  artists  as  Willa  Gather,  Elinor  Wylie, 
Julia  Peterkin,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Hervey  Allen, 
Edward  Arlington  Robinson,  Marion  Bauer,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Beach  and  Hans  Earth  have  done  some  of  their 
finest  work  there.  All  applicants  must  satisfactorily 
prove  that  they  have  creative  possibility  of  a  high 
order,  and  when  accepted,  are  given  their  food  and 
other  necessities  at  a  nominal  cost,  or,  when  impover- 
ished, free. 

MacDowell  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  see  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  The. 

Mace,  John,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century  English 
composer  of  church  music;  possibly  father  of  Thomas 
Mace. 

Mace,  Thomas,  English  lutanist,  writer  on  music, 
composer  and  musical  inventor,  born  at  Cambridge 
about  1619;  died  about  1709.  He  was  an  ardent  lute 
player,  and,  because  of  his  increasing  deafness,  in- 
vented a  Dyphone,  or  Double  Lute,  of  fifty  strings. 
He  wrote  a  remarkable  book,  Mustek's  Monument,  pub- 
lished in  1676,  which  treats  of  the  lute,  viol  and  church 
music,  and  contains  eight  suites  for  the  lute.  He  com- 
posed an  anthem  which  is  still  extant,  I  Heard  a  Voice. 

Macedonio  di  Muti,  Giovanni  Vincenzo,  early  I7th 
century  Italian  composer ;  he  lived  at  Naples  and  wrote 
two  books  of  madrigals. 

MacFadyen,  Alexander,  American  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  12, 
1879;  died  Chicago,  June  6,  1936.  He  studied  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  made  his  debut  as  a  concert 
pianist  there  in  1905,  and  played  extensively  in  recitals 
and  with  symphony  orchestras,  besides  teaching  at  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Music  in  Milwaukee.  He  com- 
posed copiously  for  the  piano ;  more  than  a  hundred  of 
his  pieces  were  published. 

Macfarlane,  William  Charles,  English  composer 
and  organist,  born  London,  Oct.  2,  1870.  He  studied 
in  New  York  and  in  1886  made  his  debut  there,  at 
Chickering  Hall,  as  an  organ  recitalist.  Thereafter 
he  became  organist  at  several  churches,  including  St. 
Thomas's,  where  he  was  also  musical  director.  He 
conducted  choral  societies,  gave  many  recitals,  and 
Was,  after  1912,  municipal  organist  in  Portland,  Me. 
He  wrote  organ  and  sacred  music,  also  an  operetta. 

Macfarren,  George  Alexander,  English  composer, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  London,  Mar.  2,  1813;  died 
there,  Oct.  31,  1887.  A  pupil  of  his  father,  George 
Macfarren  the  dramatist,  and  of  Charles  Lucas  and  C. 
Potter  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  became  a 
professor  of  music  at  Cambridge  University  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music;  was  knighted 
in  1883.  His  first  important  work,  a  symphony  in  F 
minor,  was  produced  in  1836  by  the  Society  of  British 
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Musicians.  His  many  compositions  include  operas, 
oratorios,  church  music  and  chamber  music.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  harmony  and  edited  many  old  songs, 
Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas,  and  Handel's  Messiah.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Handel  Society. 

Macfarren,  Mrs.  John  (nee  Emma  Marie  Blu- 
nett),  English  pianist  and  composer,  born  London, 
June  19,  1824;  died  there,  Nov.  9,  1895.  Her  com- 
positions for  piano  were  published  under  the  pen  name 
of  Jules  Brissac. 

Macfarren,  Natalie  (nee  Andrae),  German-English 
contralto  and  teacher,  born  at  Liibeck  in  1828;  died 
Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  Apr.  9,  1916;  wife  of  George 
Alexander  Macfarren.  She  studied  first  in  New  York, 
and  then  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Mac- 
farren. She  sang  in  opera  at  New  York  and  at  Lon- 
don, where  she  sang  in  many  of  her  husband's  operas. 
She  became  a  famous  vocal  teacher,  made  many  English 
translations  of  German  songs,  cantatas  and  opera  li- 
brettos, and  also  wrote  a  singing  method. 

Macfarren,  Walter  Cecil,  English  composer  and 
conductor,  born  London,  Aug.  28,  1826;  died  there, 
Sept.  2,  1905;  brother  of  George  Alexander  Macfar- 
ren. He  was  a  chorister  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Holmes 
and  Potter,  and  later  became  a  teacher  and  a  fellow 
of  that  institution.  He  also  conducted  the  Academy 
Concerts,  directed  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  gave 
piano  recitals  and  lectures.  His  compositions  include 
symphonic  and  chamber  music,  and  piano  works ;  he 
edited  Mozart's  piano  works  and  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
and  in  1903  wrote  an  autobiography,  Musical  Memories. 

MacGibbon,  William,  Scottish  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  died  Edinburgh,  Oct.  3,  1756.  He  col- 
lected many  Scottish  tunes  and  arranged  them  for  violin 
and  German  flute,  and  also  wrote  some  original  pieces. 

M'Glashan,  Alexander,  Scottish  violinist,  violon- 
cellist and  compiler,  died  in  May,  1797.  He  gave  fash- 
ionable concerts  in  Edinburgh  and  issued  three  impor- 
tant books  of  Scottish  national  airs,  which  are  useful  in 
tracing  the  history  of  these  melodies. 

M'Guckin,  Barton,  Irish  tenor,  born  Dublin,  July 
28,  1852;  died  Stoke  Poges,  Apr.  17,  1913.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  musical  instruction  at  Armagh  Cathe- 
dral, where  he  was  a  chorister,  from  R.  Turle.  After 
being  first  tenor  in  several  cathedrals  and  singing  in 
concerts  at  Dublin  and  London,  he  went  to  Milan  and 
studied  under  Trevulsi.  He  later  became  a  member  of 
Carl  Rosa's  Opera  Company  and  appeared  in  America 
in  1887.  His  chief  roles  were  Lohengrin,  Faust  and 
Don  Jose. 

Mach,  Ernst,  Moravian  musicologist,  born  Turas, 
Moravia,  Feb.  18,  1838;  died  Haar,  near  Munich,  Feb. 
22,  1916;  studied  in  Vienna.  He  published  several 
studies  on  the  theory  and  history  of  music. 

Machado,  Augusto,  Portuguese  composer  and  di- 
rector, born  Lisbon,  Dec.  27,  1845;  died  Mar.  26,  1934. 


MACHADO,  RAPHAEL— MACKENZIE-ROGAN 


After  studying  under  Lami  and  d'Almeide  at  Lisbon, 
and  under  Lavignac  and  Danhauser  at  Paris,  he  became 
inspector  of  the  San  Carlo  Theater  at  Lisbon  and  di- 
rector of  the  conservatory  there.  His  works  include 
operas,  operettas,  and  organ  and  piano  pieces,  and  a 
symphony  for  the  third  centenary  of  the  death  of  Ca- 
moens. 

Machado,  Raphael  Coelho,  Brazilian  composer  and 
writer,  born  at  Augra,  Terceira  Island  (Azores),  in 
1814;  died  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sept.  9,  1887;  studied  in 
Lisbon.  He  composed  church  music,  wrote  a  musical 
dictionary  and  edited  selections  of  Brazilian  folk 
songs. 

Machado  e  Cervira,  Antonio  Xavier,  Portuguese 
organ  builder,  born  Tamengos,  near  Anadia  (Coimbra), 
Sept.  i,  1756;  died  Caxias,  Sept.  14,  1828. 

Machaulb  (Machau,  Machaud,  or  Machaut), 
Guillaume,  known  also  as  Guillelmus  de  Mascandio, 
French  composer  and  important  figure  in  the  history 
of  French  music,  born  in  the  Diocese  of  Reims  about 
1300;  died  there,  1377.  He  took  holy  orders  at  an 
early  age,  and  about  1323  became  secretary  to  John  of 
Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia.  After  the  king's 
death  at  Crecy  in  1346,  Machault  entered  the  service 
of  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Normandy.  Among 
his  later  patrons  were  Charles  of  Navarre,  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Berry.  His  music  was 
written  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Philippe 
de  Vitry  in  The  New  Art,  but  he  made  much  use  of 
binary  rhythm,  until  then  unknown  in  French  music. 
His  compositions  include  masses,  motets,  and  musical 
settings  for  numerous  poems. 

Machete,  a  small  guitar  with  four  strings  tuned 
d-g-b-e ;  used  by  the  Portuguese,  and  also  found  in  the 
Azores  and  Madeira. 

Machicotage,  a  form  of  ornamentation  applied  to  a 
plain  song  melody  or  theme,  used  for  a  time  in  France ; 
it  consisted  of  extraneous  notes  inserted  between  those 
of  the  cantus. 

Machine-head,  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment  used 
instead  of  the  usual  tuning-pegs  of  the  double-bass 
mandolin,  guitar  and  the  melody  strings  of  the  zither. 

Machtig,  Karl,  German  pianist,  cfrgan  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  Jan.  10,  1836;  died  there,  May 
2,  1881 ;  he  wrote  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Machula,  Tibor  de,  Hungarian  violoncellist,  born  at 
Kolozsvar  in  1912 ;  a  pupil  of  Felix  Salmond  at  the  Cur- 
tis Institute,  Philadelphia.  He  appeared  with  the  Buda- 
pest Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  twelve  and 
has  since  toured  Europe  and  America. 

Maciciowsky,  Stanislaus,  Polish  violin  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Warsaw,  May  8,  1801.  A  pupil  of 
Rozycky  and  Moser,  he  became  a  successful  concert 
violinist;  his  compositions  include  violin  pieces  and  a 
fantasia  and  rondo  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

Macintyre,  Margaret,  late  igth  century  English 
operatic  soprano.  After  making  her  debut  in  1888  at 
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Covent  Garden  as  Micaele  to  the  Carmen  of  Mme.  Nor- 
dica,  she  was  successful  in  both  concert  and  opera  work, 
and  sang  Elizabeth  to  Battistini's  Wolfram  in  Tann- 
hduser  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

Maciocchi,  Mario,  Italian  guitarist,  composer  and 
editor,  born  at  Rome  in  1874.  He  has  written  a  guitar 
method  and  edits  the  magazine  L'Estudiantina. 

Macirone,  Clara  Angela,  English  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  London,  Jan.  20,  1821.  She 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  became  a 
piano  teacher  there,  as  well  as  music  mistress  at  girls' 
schools.  Her  compositions  include  church  music,  part 
songs  and  piano  music. 

Mackay,  Angus,  Scottish  piper  and  compiler,  born 
near  Dumfries,  Mar.  21,  1859.  He  was  piper  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  published  in  1838  a  group  of  traditional 
pipe  melodies  called  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Pio- 
baireachd  or  Highland  Pipe  Music.  He  also  wrote 
The  Piper's  Assistant. 

Mackay,  Charles,  Scottish  song  writer,  born  in 
1814;  died  in  1889;  author  of  the  famous  songs,  The 
Good  Time  Coming  and  Tubal  Cain.  He  was  London 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  "Times"  during  the 
American  Civil  War. 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Clarence,  see  Case,  Anna. 

Mackeben,  Theodore,  German  concert  pianist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Stargard,  Jan.  5,  1897. 
He  has  written  operettas,  and  an  oratorio  for  the  ra- 
dio. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  English  com- 
poser, conductor  and  teacher,  born  Edinburgh,  Aug. 
22,  1847;  died  Apr.  28,  1935.  A  pupil  of  Ulrich  and 
Stein  at  the  Sondershausen  Conservatory,  and  of  Sain- 
ton,  Jewson  and  Lucas  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, London,  he  became  a  teacher  at  Edinburgh.  He 
conducted  Novello's  Oratorio  Concerts  in  London, 
later  becoming  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  he  remained  for  many  years.  He  was 
also  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  His  com- 
positions include  four  operas,  an  operetta,  oratorios, 
cantatas,  Scottish  rhapsodies,  an  orchestral  ballet, 
overtures,  other  orchestral,  violin  and  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Mackenzie,  Morell,  igth  century  Scottish  physician ; 
published  in  1890  a  treatise  on  The  Hygiene  of  the 
Focal  Organs. 

Mackenzie,  Tandy,  singer,  born  Hana,  Maui,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  Mar.  10,  1892.  He  studied  in  America 
and  Europe  and  appeared  with  important  opera  com- 
panies in  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany,  later  joining 
the  Los  Angeles  Opera  Association. 

Mackenzie-Rogan,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John,  Eng- 
lish bandmaster,  born  in  1855.  He  served  with  the 
Devonshire  Regiment  from  1867  to  1882  and  with  the 
Queen's  Royal  Regiment  from  1882  to  1896.  He  was 
senior  director  of  music  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards  in 
1906-20  and  bandmaster  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
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1896-1920.    He  lectured  to  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

MacKinlay,  Malcolm  Sterling,  English  concert 
basso,  writer  and  teacher,  born  London,  Aug.  7,  1876; 
son  of  the  contralto,  Antoinette  Sterling.  He  studied 
under  Manuel  Garcia  and  became  a  successful  concert 
singer  and  vocal  teacher.  He  wrote  monographs  on 
Antoinette  Sterling  and  Manuel  Garcia,  and  a  treatise 
on  singing. 

Mackinnon,  Lilias,  contemporary  English  pianist, 
lecturer  and  writer;  graduate  of  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  pupil  of  Tobias  Matthay.  She  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Koussevitzky,  and  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  and 
B.  B.  C.  orchestras  under  Sir  Henry  Wood.  Her 
specialty  has  been  memory  work,  which  is  the  subject 
of  several  of  her  publications. 

Mackintosh,  John,  English  bassoonist,  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1767;  died  there,  Mar.  23,  1844. 

Mackintosh,  Robert,  Scottish  teacher,  conductor, 
violinist  and  composer,  died  London,  Feb.,  1807.  A 
Highlander,  he  became  a  teacher  and  conductor  as  well 
as  a  good  violinist,  but  is  best  remembered  for  his 
Scottish  dance  music,  particularly  his  Strathspey  reels. 
His  son,  Abraham  Mackintosh  (born  Edinburgh, 
June  15,  1769),  a  dancing  teacher,  also  published  a 
collection  of  thirty  Strathspey  reels. 

Macklean,  Charles,  early  I7th  century  Scotish  com- 
poser and  violinist.  At  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived,  he 
published  in  1737  Twelve  Solos  or  Sonatas  for  a  Vio- 
lin and  Violoncello. 

MacLean,  Alick  Morvaren,  English  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Eton,  July  20,  1872;  died  May  18, 
1936;  his  compositions  include  operas,  orchestral 
suites,  choral  works  and  stage  music. 

Maclean,  Charles  Donald,  English  composer  and 
organist, ,  bprn  Cambridge,  Mar.  27,  1843;  died  Lon- 
don, June  23,  1916.  He  studied  under  Hiller  at  Co- 
logne and  became  organist  and  musical  director  at 
Eton  College.  For  many  years  residing  in  India,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1893  and  thereafter  appeared 
frequently  in  organ  recitals  at  London.  His  composi- 
tions include  symphonic,  string  and  piano  music. 

Maclean,  John,  i8th  century  American  musician. 
He  taught  the  German  flute  and  is  known  to  have 
given  a  "band  concert"  at  Philadelphia  in  1771. 

Maclean,  Quentin  Morvaren,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  London,  May  14,  1896;  pupil  of  J.  G. 
Shuttleworth,  Rudolf  Dittrich,  Graedener,  Straube  and 
Reger.  His  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral, 
dramatic,  instrumental  and  sacred  choral  works. 

Maclean,  Stuart,  American  organist,  choirmaster 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Yorkville,  S.  C.,  Nov.  n, 
1872.  He  became  a  church  organist  in  New  Jersey 
and  wrote  articles  on  choirs  and  choir  training. 

Maclennan,  Florence,  see  Boston,  Florence  Ger- 
trude. 


Maclennan,  Francis,  American  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Jan.  7,  1879;  died  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
July  17,  1935;  husband  of  Florence  Easton;  pupil 
of  J.  F.  Mount,  Carl  Dufft,  Joseph  Tamara,  Henschel 
and  Emerich.  He  made  his  debut  in  1902  at  Covent 
Garden  with  the  Moody-Manners  Company,  sang 
Parsifal  in  1904-05  in  London  and  the  United  States, 
was  the  first  foreigner  to  sing  Tristan  in  Germany  (at 
the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin).  Specializing  in  Wagnerian 
roles,  he  sang  them  successfully  in  Germany,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  United  States;  he  had  a 
large  repertoire. 

M'Leod,  Peter,  Scottish  compiler  and  composer, 
born  West  Calder,  Midlothian,  May  8,  1797;  died 
Bonnington,  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  10,  1859.  He  com- 
piled several  collections  of  Scottish  tunes  and  com- 
posed a  number  of  songs,  one  or  two  of  which  became 
famous.  The  profits  from  his  collection,  Original 
Scottish  Melodies  (1838),  were  devoted  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Burns  monument  at  Edinburgh. 

Macmillan,  Ernest,  Canadian  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Mimico,  Ont,  Aug.  18, 1893 ;  pupil  of 
Alfred  Hollins  and  Niecks ;  in  1926  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  music  department  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Macmillen,  Francis,  American  violinist,  born  Mari- 
etta, O.,  Oct.  14,  1885.  At  seven  he  studied  at  the 
Chicago  College  of  Music  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Markees  and  Joachim  at  Berlin,  later  going  to  Thom- 
son at  Brussels  and  after  that  to  Petrograd  as  a  pupil 
of  Flesch  and  Leopold  Auer.  His  debut  took  place  in 
1903  at  Brussels,  and  was  followed  by  a  season  in 
London.  He  made  his  American  debut  in  1906  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  under  Damrosch.  He  then 
toured  extensively,  appearing  in  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe  and  America  in  recital  and  with  the  leading 
orchestras. 

M'Murdie,  Joseph,  English  composer  and  director, 
born  at  London  in  1792;  died  Merton,  Surrey,  Dec. 
23,  1878.  He  directed  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
made  numerous  arrangements  for  the  piano. 

Macnichol,  Lizzie,  American  operatic  contralto,  born 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1866;  died  at  Chocorua, 
N.  H.,  in  1899.  She  made  her  debut  in  Philadelphia, 
singing  the  role  of  Lazarillo  in  Maritana,  on  June  i, 
1888.  Following  engagements  with  the  New  Ameri- 
can Opera  Company,  the  Emma  Juch  Company  and 
the  Hinrichs  troupe,  she  sang  in  Reginald  De  Koven's 
light  opera,  Rob  Roy. 

Maconchy,  Elizabeth,  English  composer,  born  in 
Hertfordshire,  Mar.  19,  1907;  pupil  of  Charles  Wood 
and  Vaughan  Williams  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London.  Her  quintet  for  oboe  and  strings  won  a  prize 
in  a  chamber  music  competition  conducted  by  a  Lon- 
don newspaper;  other  works  of  hers  are  an  orchestral 
suite,  a  piano  concerto,  unaccompanied  pieces  for  two 
violins  and  a  concerto  for  viola  and  orchestra. 
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MacPhail,  William,  Scottish  violinist,  born  Glas- 
gow, Nov.  18,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Sevcik.  He  made  his 
debut  in  1907  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  became  active 
in  the  musical  life  of  Minneapolis,  where  he  founded 
his  own  music  school. 

Macpherson,  Charles,  Scottish  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Edinburgh,  May  10,  1870;  died  London,  May 

28,  1927.    He  was  a  choir  boy  at  St.  Paul's,  London, 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  where 
in  1916  he  became  organist.     His  works  include  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music,  church  music  and  songs. 

Macpherson,  Charles  Stewart,  English  composer, 
conductor,  teacher  and  theorist,  born  Liverpool,  Mar. 

29,  1865.    He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  he  later  taught,  did  some  conducting  and  visited 
the  colonies  as  an  examiner  for  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
composed  for  orchestra  and  voice,  and  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  music. 

Macque,  Jean  de,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Flemish  composer,  organist  and  choirmaster.  Known 
to  have  lived  in  Italy  from  1576  to  1613,  he  wrote 
many  madrigals  and  a  few  motets. 

Macran,  Henry  Stewart,  contemporary  Irish  musi- 
cologist. In  1901  he  became  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  An  authority  on 
Greek  music,  he  published  in  1902  a  critical  work  on 
The  Harmonics  of  Aristoxenus. 

Macswiney,  Owen,  see  Swiney,  Owen. 

Macy,  J.  C.,  American  composer,  born  in  1845; 
died  in  1918;  his  works  consist  chiefly  of  male  cho- 
ruses. 

Madame  Butterfly,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  from 
the  play  by  John  Luther  Long,  libretto  by  Illica  and 
Giacosa,  music  by  Giacomo  Puccini,  first  produced  in 
Milan  at  La  Scala  in  1904.  The  story  is :  Lieutenant 
Pinkerton  of  the  gunboat,  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  U.S.N., 
stationed  at  Nagasaki,  marries  a  Japanese  geisha, 
known  as  "Butterfly/*  in  accordance  with  Japanese  cus- 
toms. Butterfly  brings  to  her  love-nest  a  sinister  heir- 
loom— the  suicide  sword,  which  belonged  to  her  father. 
Because  she  renounces  Japanese  gods  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity, Butterfly's  relatives  and  friends  desert  her. 
Pinkerton  leaves  Butterfly  when  his  ship  is  ordered 
home,  but  promises  to  return  to  her  "when  robins  nest 
again."  Butterfly  waits  three  long  years  before  she 
receives  word  that  the  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  due  at 
Nagasaki.  Sharpless,  knowing  that  Pinkerton  is  bring- 
ing his  American  wife  with  him,  tries  to  tell  Butterfly 
but  cannot  bring  himself  to  do  so  when  she  proudly 
shows  him  the  baby  she  has  named  "Trouble,"  but 
to  be  re-christened  "Joy"  when  Pinkerton  arrives.  A 
salute  announces  that  the  ship  has  cast  anchor,  and 
Butterfly  is  happy  but  unable  to  sleep.  The  next  day 
Pinkerton  arrives  with  his  wife,  and  Butterfly  learns 
the  truth.  His  wife  wishes  to  adopt  the  baby ;  Butter- 
fly asks  them  to  return  in  half  an  hour  when  she  will 
give  her  answer.  Her  visitors  gone,  she  blindfolds  the 
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child,  places  an  American  flag  in  his  hand,  and  then 
kills  herself  with  her  father's  sword;  when  Pinkerton 
returns,  he  finds  her  dying  and  is  filled  with  remorse. 
Madame  Sans-Gene,  grand  opera  in  four  acts, 
libretto  by  Renato  Simoni,  music  by  Umberto  Giordano, 
first  produced  in  New  York  City  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  Jan.  25,  1915.  The  story  is:  The 
Corsican  Lieutenant,  Bonaparte,  is  in  Catherine 
Huebscher's  laundry  and  since  he  is  poverty-stricken, 
cannot  pay  for  his  wash.  When  a  wounded  Austrian, 
Count  Neipperg,  is  brought  in,  Catherine  hides  Bona- 
parte in  her  bedroom.  Her  betrothed,  the  French  ser- 
geant Lefebvre,  enters,  but  is  later  called  away  by  the 
strains  of  the  "Marseillaise."  Nineteen  years  later, 
Lefebvre  is  Marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of  Danzig; 
Catherine  is  his  Duchess  and  Napoleon  Emperor  of 
France.  Since  Catherine  has  no  manners,  she  scandal- 
izes the  court  and  Napoleon  orders  Lefebvre  to  di- 
vorce her.  Catherine  is  later  called  before  the  Emperor 
for  making  fun  of  his  sister;  when  she  enters  the 
Emperor's  cabinet,  he  tells  her  of  his  order  for  the 
divorce.  She  shows  him  a  laundry  bill  from  the  old 
days  which  he  never  paid,  and  the  Emperor  relents. 
When  she  leaves,  Count  Neipperg  is  brought  in  on 
the  complaint  of  being  found  near  the  Empress  Marie- 
Louise's  apartment ;  Napoleon  is  furious  and  after  tak- 
ing off  the  Count's  medals,  orders  him  shot  at  sunrise. 
Catherine  begs  the  Emperor  to  test  the  Empress*  love 
and  devotion  and  he  finally  consents;  when  Catherine 
announces  Count  Neipperg  to  the  Empress,  the  latter 
hands  her  a  letter,  which  Napoleon  opens  and  finds 
addressed  to  Marie-Louise's  father,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  requesting  that  the  Count  be  called  home,  for 
he  annoys  her.  The  Emperor,  being  convinced,  re- 
turns the  sword  and  medals  to  Count  Neipperg,  and 
departs  on  a  hunting  trip  after  praising  Catherine  to 
Duke  Lefebvre. 

Maddison,  Adele  (nee  Tindal),  English  composer, 
born  Baling,  Dec.  15,  1866;  died  there,  June  12,  1929; 
she  wrote  operas,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Maddy,  Joseph  Edgar,  American  bandmaster  and 
educator,  born  Wellington,  Kan.,  Oct.  14,  1891.  His 
teachers  were  Richard  Czerwouky,  Ludwig  Becker, 
Harry  Dimond  and  Arthur  Hartmann.  He  played 
various  instruments  in  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  Minneapolis  Pack  Band  and  the  St.  Paul 
Symphony  Orchestra,  later  becoming  president  and 
musical  director  of  the  great  national  high-school  or- 
chestra and  band  camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.  He  is 
the  author  and  compiler  of  important  books,  also  col- 
lections for  band  and  band  performers. 

Madeira,  Joachim  d'Azevedo,  Portuguese  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1851 ;  died  in  1891. 

Madeleine,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Grant 
Stewart,  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  first  produced  in 
New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Jan. 
24,  1914.  The  story  is :  Madeleine,  a  well-known  opera 
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singer,  invites  some  of  her  friends  to  dine  with  her 
on  New  Year's  Day.  The  first  to  decline  her  invita- 
tion is  the  Chevalier  de  Mauprat,  with  the  excuse  that 
he  must  dine  with  his  mother;  then  Francois  sends  his 
regrets  because  his  mother  expects  him  also ;  all  the  in- 
vited guests  decline  the  invitation,  and  Madeleine  is 
furious.  She  then  invites  her  maid,  but  finds  that  she 
also  has  to  be  with  her  family.  New  Year's  Day  arrives 
and  Madeleine  is  alone,  when  Didier,  a  painter,  comes, 
bringing  the  finished  portrait  of  Madeleine's  mother. 
When  she  invites  him  to  stay,  he  refuses  but  asks 
Madeleine  to  accompany  him  to  his  home.  Madeleine 
declines ;  as  he  takes  his  leave,  she  places  the  portrait 
in  front  of  her  and  remarks,  "I  also  shall  dine  with 
my  mother." 

Mader,  Anton,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Wahring,  near  Vienna,  Apr.  23,  1877;  he  has 
written  operettas,  overtures,  dance  music  and  marches. 
Mader,  Raoul  Maria,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Pressburg,  June  25,  1856.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory  under  Schmitt,  Schenner,  Bruckner,  and 
Krenn,  was  a  "coach"  for  solo  singers  at  the  Vienna 
court  opera  and  conducted  ballets  there  in  1895,  be- 
coming conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Budapest.  He 
wrote  operas,  operettas  and  songs. 

Madetoja,  Leevi,  Finnish  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Oulu,  Uleaborg,  Feb.  17,  1887 ;  pupil 
of  Jarnefelt,  Sibelius,  d'Indy  and  Fuchs.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  operatic,  instrumental,  choral,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works. 

Madi,  Emmy,  see  Fursch-Madi,  Emmy. 
Madin  (correctly,  Madden),  Henri,  French  com- 
poser, choir  trainer,  teacher,  conductor  and  theorist, 
born  at  Verdun  in  1698  (of  Irish  parents) ;  died  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1748.  He  published,  in  1742,  a  treatise  on 
counterpoint,  and  also  wrote  many  popular  motets. 

Madison,  Clara  Duggan,  American  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Seguin,  Tex.,  July  31,  1879. 
She  studied  under  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Max 
Spicker  and  Rafael  Joseffy  and  became  a  recitalist, 
accompanist  and  teacher  in  Texas.  Her  compositions 
include  piano  pieces,  songs,  anthems  and  choruses. 

Madler,  Ruth,  blind  German  composer,  born  July 
i,  1908;  her  works  include  masses,  choruses,  chamber 
music  and  piano  sonatas. 

Madonis,  Ludovico  (wrongly  called  Giovanni), 
Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Venice  late  in 
the  1 7th  century.  He  played  in  Breslau  and  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituel  in  Paris  and  later  became  royal 
chamber  musician  there.  His  compositions  include  so- 
natas for  violin  solo,  three  violin  concertos  and  twelve 
symphonies  for  violin  and  basso  continue. 

Madre  (It),  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary;  alia  Madre, 
to  the  mother,  a  superscription  on  all  hymns  to  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Madrid,  a  Spanish  city  which  achieved  fame  for  its 
court  music  during  the  i6th  century,  and  in  modern 


times  has  been  the  center  of  activity  for  the  younger 
school  of  Spanish  composers.  The  Royal  Chapel  dur- 
ing the  i6th  century  had  as  choirmasters  Pefialosa, 
Gombert,  G.  Turnhout,  La  Hele,  Philip  Rogier,  Vic- 
toria, Clavijo,  and  Comes.  Eslava  was  choirmaster 
there  in  1847-78.  Italian  opera  was  first  played  at 
Madrid  in  1750;  the  present  opera  house,  the  Teatro 
Reale  (opened  in  1850),  has  had  among  its  conductors 
Mancinelli,  E.  Serrao.  The  zarzuela  is  the  most  popu- 
lar dramatic  form,  and  is  given  in  smaller  theaters. 
Orchestral  organizations  include  the  Societe  des  Con- 
certs, the  Filarmonica,  the  Sinfonica  and  the  Masa 
Coral  The  Conseruatorio  de  Maria  Cristina  was 
founded  in  1830,  and  was  conducted  by  Breton  from 
1903.  Madrid  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  musi- ' 
cians,  including  Stefano  Artega,  Adelina  Patti  and 
Fernando  Arbos. 


Madrid  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation, 
founded  in  1830  by  Queen  Maria  Christina  and  con- 
tinued under  royal  auspices,  is  one  of  the  two  impor- 
tant conservatories  in  Spain.  It  teaches  all  branches 
of  music  and  serves  as  a  school  for  opera  and  drama. 
The  Teatro  Reale  (1850)  is  the  home  of  opera. 

Madrigal  (It.  madrigale') ,  a  secular  composition  for 
two  or  more  voices,  usually  sung  a  cappella.    There  are 
several  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world ;  one  that  it 
is  derived  from  a  medieval  Latin  word  meaning  a  rus- 
tic song ;  another  that  the  madrigal  was  at  first  a  hymn 
to  the  Virgin  Mary;  a  third  that  the  word  originally 
described  a  short  poem  of  an  amorous  or  pastoral  char- 
acter.   The  first  madrigals  were  set  to  music  in  Italy 
about  1340;  they  consisted  of  two  or  three  stanzas 
which  were  set  to  the  same  music,  followed  by  two 
lines  in  a  different  metre.     During  the  15th  century, 
composers  turned  their   attention  to  music   for  the 
church,  and  the  madrigal   disappeared.     It  was  not 
until  1533,  when  Valerio  Dorico  published  his  collec- 
tion of  madrigals,  that  the  form  was  revived.    Bembo, 
a  great  authority  on  literature,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  this  later  madrigal  period  in  Italy ;  he  said  that  the 
madrigal  should  seldom  exceed  twelve  lines  in  length, 
that  the  metre  of  the  lines  was  iambic,  and  that  the 
last  two  lines  should  rime.    Most  of  the  early  madri- 
gals were  written  by  Netherlander  composers  residing 
in  Italy,  and  were  definitely  homophonic  in  style.    The 
performance  of  madrigals  at  weddings  was  very  popu- 
lar ;  an  entire  series  of  madrigals  was  rendered  at  the 
marriage  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  Eleonora  of  Toledo 
at  Florence  in  1539.     These  madrigals,  which  were 
usually  written  for  five  or  six  voices,  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance.    The  musical  value  of  the  madri- 
gal diminished  by  the  17th  century,  as  it  had  become 
too  dependent  upon  its  literary  text  for  inspiration. 
Although  such  composers  as  Jannequin,  Certou  and 
Orlando  di  Lassus  set  many  of  their  poems  to  music, 
the  madrigal   as  styled   by   the   Italians   was   never 
adopted  by  the  French.    There  was  little  interest  mani- 
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fested  in  Spain  over  madrigals  in  spite  of  a  few  col- 
lections that  were  published  in  Seville  and  Barcelona 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century.  The  chief 
madrigalist  of  Germany  was  Hans  Leo  Hassler  (1564- 
1612) ;  his  earlier  madrigals  were  set  to  Italian  words, 
but  his  German  madrigals,  the  text  of  which  he  wrote 
himself,  are  vibrant  with  life  and  are  usually  homo- 
phonic  with  few  chromatics.  Among  the  secular  vocal 
compositions  of  this  period  in  Germany  were  a  num- 
ber of  vocal  settings  of  classical  Latin  poems,  especially 
those  of  Horace.  The  madrigal  movement  of  the  i6th 
century  attained  rare  perfection  in  England.  Although 
the  1 3th  century  "Sumer  is  Icumen  In"  is  considered 
one  of  the  earliest  English  secular  compositions,  the 
British  school  is  said  to  date  from  1530  when  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  published  a  secular  song  collection.  Chief 
among  early  English  madrigalists  were  Edwards,  Tye 
and  Tallis.  In  1588  and  1589  Byrd  published  two.  sets 
of  songs,  several  of  which  followed  quite  closely  the 
Italian  madrigal.  Of  all  the  English  madrigalists  of 
this  period,  Morley  was  the  most  successful  in  nation- 
alizing the  form  by  giving  it  an  English  spirit.  Two 
other  madrigalists  who  rivalled  the  Italian  school  were 
Thomas  Weelkes  and  John  Wilbye,  who  heightened 
their  work  by  an  abundance  of  chromatics.  Orlando 
Gibbons,  John  Ward  and  Tomkins  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  later  madrigal  composers  in  England. 

Madrigal  Society,  The,  founded  in  1741,  is  the  old- 
est musical  organization  in  London.  It  was  formed 
by  John  Immyns  at  the  Twelve  Bells,  a  tavern  in  Bride 
Lane,  but  removed  in  1844  to  the  Anchor  and  Crown. 
Other  meeting  places  were  Founder's  Arms  and  Queen's 
Arms.  Some  of  the  early  rules  have  a  homely  and 
antiquarian  interest:  all  musical  performances  were  re- 
quired to  end  at  10  .-30  P.M.,  unless  some  members  felt 
constrained  to  sing  catches,  in  which  case  they  might  be 
indulged  until  II  o'clock,  but  no  later.  Any  member 
eating  his  supper,  or  any  part  thereof,  during  practice 
time,  paid  a  fine  which  was  applied  to  buying  music 
paper.  It  is  reported  by  John  Hawkins,  who  was  him- 
self a  member,  that  the  small  membership  (16  to  30) 
consisted  of  mechanics,  weavers  and  others  of  various 
trades  and  occupations,  all  well  versed  in  the  practice 
of  Psalmody.  With  a  little  study  and  with  the  aid  of 
solmisation  they  were  able  to  sing  almost  at  sight  a  part 
in  an  English  madrigal  or  even  in  the  more  elaborate 
Italian  works.  Various  changes  in  the  places  of  meeting 
were  made  through  the  years,  but  food  was  always 
one  of  the  important  considerations  in  selecting  a  meet- 
ing place.  The  earlier  members  included  Battishill, 
Arne,  Atterbury,  Bates,  Horsley,  Spofforth,  Beale, 
Calcott,  Greatorex,  Novello,  Calkin  and  Turle.  Among 
the  presidents  may  be  mentioned  Sullivan,  Martin, 
Bridge,  and  Otto  Goldschmidt,  husband  of  Jenny  Lind. 
The  distinguished  list  of  conductors  includes  such  names 
as  James  Turle,  Cipriani  Potter,  Otto  Goldschmidt,  John 
Stainer  and  Stanley  Roper. 


Madriguera,  Paquita,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Igualada,  Sept.  15,  1900.  He  studied  with 
Granados  and  Frank  Marshall  and  then  made  numerous 
concert  tours  of  the  principal  cities  in  Spain  and  to 
Paris,  London  and  New  York. 

Maecklenburg,  Albert,  German  composer,  born 
Danzig,  June  6,  1863;  his  works  include  symphonies, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Maendler,  Karl,  German  piano  maker,  born  Munich, 
Mar.  22,  1872;  owner  of  the  piano  firm  of  M.  J. 
Schramm  in  Munich;  he  also  manufactures  cembalos 
and  clavichords. 

Maerz,  Gustav,  German  singing  teacher  and  author 
of  a  work  on  voice  training,  born  Biberach,  Apr.  19, 
1882. 

Maerz,  Joseph,  American  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  1883; 
pupil  of  de  Serrano  in  New  York.  He  began  a  suc- 
cessful concert  career  at  the  age  of  six.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  Concert  Allegro  in  A  and  piano  and 
choral  works,  and  songs. 

Maestoso  (It.),  with  majesty;  with  dignity. 

Maestria  (It.),  mastership,  skill. 

Maestro  (It.),  master;  used  in  the  sense  of  teacher 
or  director. 

Maestro  al  cembalo  (It.),  an  old  name  for  conduc- 
tor of  an  orchestra  who  sat  at  the  harpsichord. 

Maestro  del  coro  (It.),  master  of  the  chorus  or 
choir. 

Maestro  di  cappella  (It),  "master  of  the  church"; 
conductor ;  choirmaster. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  Belgian  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  in  1862.  Debussy  wrote  an  opera  based  on  his 
Pell&as  and  Melisande. 

Maffiotti,  Guido,  Italian  organist,  composer  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Biella,  July  16,  1895. 

Magada  or  Magas  (Gr.),  a  bridge,  semicircular  in 
form  and  made  of  wood,  fixed  at  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  monochord;  also  a  movable  bridge,  inserted  below 
the  bridge  of  the  monochord,  to  designate  the  harmonic 
intervals. 

Magadis,  an  ancient  Greek  stringed  instrument  with 
ten  pairs  of  strings  tuned  in  octaves. 

Magalhaes,  Filippe  de,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  cen- 
tury Portuguese  composer  and  choirmaster,  born  Lisbon. 

Maganini,  Quinto,  American  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Fairfield,  Cal.,  Nov.  30,  1897;  pupil  of  Barrere 
in  flute  and  in  composition  with  Boulanger.  Flutist 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Symphony,  he  studied,  1925-26,  at  the  American  Con- 
servatory at  Fontainebleau,  in  1927,  received  the 
Pulitzer  Award  and,  1928-29,  held  a  Guggenheim  Fel- 
lowship. In  1930  he  was  made  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Sinfonietta  and  in  1932  founded  the  Maganini 
Chamber  Symphony.  He  is  an  editor  for  Carl  Fischer, 
New  York,  and  a  director  of  the  Affiliated  Music  Cor- 
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poration.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony  and 
numerous  orchestral  rhapsodies  and  suites;  they  are 
infused  with  local  color  acquired  during  his  travels. 
Leading  orchestras  in  New  York,  the  Chautauqua  Sym- 
phony and  the  National  Orchestral  Society,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Antonio,  have  presented  his  works.  A 
choral  work,  Song  of  the  Chinese,  has  been  performed 
at  Paris. 

Magazines,  Musical,  see  Periodicals,  Musical. 
Magazzari,  G.,  Italian  composer,  died  Milan,  Mar. 
27,  1872. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  ninety  miles  west  of  Berlin.  Since  the  Middle 
Ages  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  commercial  centers 
of  Northern  Europe,  though  never  a  free  city.  It  has 
long  been  significant  for  the  religious  music  in  its 
churches  and  at  the  Cathedral,  and  for  its  opera,  its  or- 
chestral and  choral  societies  and  its  music  schools. 
Among  the  Cathedral  organists  of  the  last  century  were : 
Miihling,  A.  S.  Ritter  and  Forchhammer,  The 
Altstadte  School,  founded  in  1524,  is  similar  to  the 
more  famous  Thomasschule  in  Leipzig;  its  cantors  of 
the  1 6th  century  included  M.  Agricola,  Bonus,  Dreszler, 
L.  Schroter  and  E.  Hering.  The  Seminar  is  a  school 
of  much  more  recent  date.  The  office  of  municipal  direc- 
tor was  held,  1752-75,  by  J.  H.  Rolle,  who  was  also  or- 
ganist at  the  Johanniskirche.  Another  famous  church 
is  the  Ulrichskirche.  The  Kirchengesangverein  and  the 
Volks-Singakademie  give  concerts;  there  are  also  the 
Gesellschaftskonzerte  and  the  Sinfoniekonzerte  given 
by  the  City  Orchestra.  There  is  a  Magdeburg  State 
Opera  and  a  Conservatory.  Martin  Agricola  and  Karl 
Schuberth  are  among  the  musicians  who  were  born  in 
Magdeburg. 

Mage,  Pierre  du,  early  i8th  century  French  organ- 
ist and  writer  of  a  book  on  the  organ. 

Magelssen,  Ida  Basilier,  Finnish-Norwegian  so- 
prano and  teacher;  born  Uleaborg,  Finland,  Sept.  10, 
1846. 

Magendanz,  Johannes,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Mewe,  Jan.  22,  1878;  pupil  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  and  the  Berlin  University.  He  made  his  piano 
debut  there  at  Berlin  in  1899 ;  he  has  been  director  of 
the  conservatory  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  piano  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Mager,  Jorg,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born 
Eichstatt,  Nov.  6,  1880;  pupil  of  Hahnlein  at  the  Mann- 
heim Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  brochure  on  quarter- 
tone  music  and  has  constructed  an  harmonium  based  on 
the  quarter-tone  system. 

Magerstadt,  Julius  Theodore  Friedrich,  German 
composer,  born  Tennstadt,  May  I,  1839;  died  Erfurt, 
July  13,  1896.  He  produced  two  violin  methods. 

Maggi,  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born  Gallarale, 
Sept.  4,  1850.  His  compositions  include  operas,  can- 
tatas and  chamber  music. 


Maggid,  David,  Hebrew  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  in  1862.  He  studied  and  wrote  on  early 
Hebrew  singing. 

Maggiello,  Dominico,  late  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  madrigals. 

Maggini,  Giovanni  Paolo,  Italian  violin  maker, 
born  Botticino,  Aug.  25,  1580;  died  there,  about  1640. 
He  was  an  apprentice  to  Gasparo  da  Salo  in  1602  at 
Brescia,  where  he  presently  set  up  for  himself,  working 
at  his  own  house  but  moving  into  finer  quarters  as  his 
business  increased.  He  introduced  many  improvements 
in  violin  making ;  the  practice  of  using  wood  the  straight 
way  of  the  grain  instead  of  slabfashion  and  the  using 
of  corner  blocks;  he  modeled  the  thickness  with  im- 
proved accuracy  and  achieved  great  beauty  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purfling.  He  made  only  about  fifty  violins 
and  less  than  twenty-four  tenors  and  violoncellos,  so 
that  authentic  specimens  of  his  art  are  very  rare. 

Maggini,  Pietro  Santo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
Brescia,  1630;  died  there,  1680;  he  was  either  the  son 
of  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini  or  a  friend  by  the  name 
of  Santo  de  Santi  who  took  Maggini's  name  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business. 

Maggiolata  (It.),  spring  song;  May  song. 
Maggiore  (It),  major. 

Maggot,  old  English  name  for  a  short  and  whimsical 
impromptu  composition,  also  called  fancie. 

Magi,  Fortunato,  Italian  organist  and  church  com- 
poser, born  Lucca,  Oct.  6,  1839 ;  died  Venice,  May  26, 
1882. 

Magi  String  Quartet,  English  amateur  string  quar- 
tet, composed  of  students  at  Oxford  University,  with 
Mrs.  H.  W.  B.  Joseph  as  violist.  It  is  now  disbanded, 
"Magic  Fire"  Scene  or  Music,  the  music  used  in 
the  final  scene  of  Act  III  of  Richard  Wagner's  Die 
Walkure,  the  second  of  the  music  dramas  known  as 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  The  scene  is  divided  into 
two  dramatic  and  musical  episodes:  I.  Wotan's  Fare- 
well to  Brunnhildef  in  which  the  god,  having  decreed 
that  his  daughter  shall  lie  in  charmed  sleep  protected 
by  magic  flames  until  she  is  awakened  by  the  kiss  of  a 
hero,  sorrowfully  bids  farewell  to  his  child ;  II,  Magic 
Fire  in  which  Wotan  stretches  forth  his  spear,  sum- 
mons the  fire-god,  Loge,  and  surrounds  the  sleeping 
Briinnhilde  with  a  barrier  of  crackling  flames. 

Magic  Flute,  The  (Ger.  Die  Zauberflote;  It.  II 
Flauto  Magic  o)9  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
Emanuel  Schikaneder,  music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  first  produced  at  Vienna  on  Sept,  30,  1791. 
The  story  is :  Prince  Tamino,  while  traveling,  becomes 
separated  from  his  friends  and  is  pursued  by  a  ser- 
pent, finally  fainting  from  fright  and  fatigue;  three 
ladies  from  the  Queen  of  Night's  Temple,  appear  and 
kill  the  snake.  When  Tamino  wakes  up  and  sees 
Papageno  before  him,  he  thinks  the. latter  has  killed  the 
snake,  and  thanks  him.  The  three  ladies  return,  and 
bring  Tamino  to  the  Queen  of  Night,  who  shows  him  a 
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picture  of  her  daughter,  Pamina,  held  a  captive  by 
Sarastro,  the  High  Priest  of  Isis.  Tamino  falls  in  love 
with  Pamina's  likeness,  and  promises  to  rescue  her. 
After  receiving  a  magic  flute,  Tamino  leaves  with  Papa- 
geno  for  Sarastro's  palace ;  upon  their  arrival,  they  find 
Pamina  under  the  care  of  the  Moor  Monostatos,  who  is 
forcing  his  attentions  upon  her.  He  is  frightened  away 
when  Papageno  enters,  and  tells  Pamina  of  Tamino's 
love  for  her.  Tamino  and  Pamina  meet  and  are  about 
to  escape,  when  Sarastro  prevents  them.  He  promises 
to  unite  them  if  they  will  go  through  the  sacred  rites ; 
they  separate  and  are  later  led  to  the  temple  to  begin 
their  trial.  The  Queen  of  Night  then  gives  Pamina  a 
dagger,  with  which  she  is  to  kill  Sarastro,  but  Pamina 
has  no  intention  of  doing  this.  Sarastro  enters,  calms 
Pamina  and  plans  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Queen  by 
giving  happiness  to  her  daughter.  During  the  trials  of 
Pamina  and  Tamino,  the  latter  declares  he  no  longer 
loves  her;  believing  herself  deserted,  Pamina  attempts 
to  stab  herself,  but  Sarastro  sends  three  little  boys  to  tell 
her  that  Tamino  loves  her.  After  many  ordeals, 
Sarastro  unites  Tamino  and  Pamina,  and  the  Queen, 
unable  to  prevent  the  ceremony,  disappears  into  the 
earth. 

"Magic  Flute"  Overture  (Mozart).  In  1791, 
Emanuel  Schikaneder,  director  of  the  "Auf  der 
Wieden,"  a  little  theatre  for  comic  operas,  wrote  the 
libretto  for  a  fairy  drama  based  on  Lulu,  or  the  En- 
chanted Flute  (Liebeskind's  story)  with  the  hope  of 
averting  failure  for  .his  theatre,  and  asked  Mozart  to 
write  music  to  it.  The  proposal  was  made  early  in 
March,  and  the  overture  was  composed  Sept.  28,  1791. 
On  Sept.  30  of  that  year,  The  Magic  Flute,  grand  opera 
in  two  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Auf  der  Wieden  Thea- 
tre. Kunzen  and  Reichardt's  music  journal,  "Studien 
f  iir  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikf  reunde"  reports :  "The  new 
machine  comedy,  The  Magic  Flute,  with  music  by  our 
Kapellmeister  Mozart  (sic),  given  at  great  expense  and 
with  such  sumptuousness,  did  not  meet  with  the  expected 
success,  for  the  contents  and  dialogue  of  the  piece  are 
utterly  worthless."  But  the  opera  soon  became  the  rage 
in  Vienna;  its  two  hundredth  representation  was  cele- 
brated there  in  October,  1795.  It  was  translated  into 
five  languages,  and  made  its  way  across  the  continent. 
Mozart,  however,  died  shortly  after  the  production  of 
The  Magic  Flute  in  deep  distress  and  poverty.  The 
overture  is  in  a  free  fugal  form;  it  actually  excited  the 
envy  of  Rossini,  who  had  always  wished  to  write  a 
fugal  overture.  It  opens  with  ponderous  chords  asso- 
ciated with  the  ritual  of  the  Freemasons,  of  whom 
Mozart  was  a  member,  and  a  suggestion  of  this  intro- 
duction is  interpolated  between  exposition  and  develop- 
ment. 

Maginus,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker  who  worked  at  Naples.  He  built  instruments, 
which  have  fine  tone,  on  the  Gagliano  model. 
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Maglioni,  Giovacchino,  Italian  composer,  born 
Pontassieve,  July  26,  1814;  died  Florence,  Dec.  1888. 

Maglioni,  Giovacchino,  Italian  composer,  grandson 
of  Giovacchino  Maglioni,  born  Florence,  Mar.  19,  1891. 

Magnani,  Aurelio,  Italian  composer,  clarinettist  and 
teacher,  born  Longiano,  Feb.  26,  1856;  died  Rome,  Jan. 
25,  1921.  He  composed  operatic,  orchestral,  clarinet 
and  ensemble  works  and  wrote  a  clarinet  method. 

Magnani,  Fausto,  contemporary  conductor,  enthu- 
siastically acclaimed  at  Vienna  in  1937. 

Magnard,  Lucien  Denis  Gabriel  Alberic,  French 
composer,  born  Paris,  June  9,  1865 ;  died  Baron,  Oise, 
Sept.  3,  1914;  son  of  Francis  Magnard,  editor  of  "Le 
Figaro";  pupil  of  Dubois  and  Massenet  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  won  first  prize  for  composition 
in  1888,  and  of  Vincent  d'Indy.  He  lived  in  almost 
complete  seclusion  at  Baron,  was  saturnine  and  dis- 
trustful by  nature  and  suspicious  of  all  advances;  he 
published  his  own  music,  which  accordingly  had  little 
circulation.  He  was  killed  defending  his  house  against 
the  advancing  Germans  in  1914.  His  music,  practically 
unknown  elsewhere,  has  been  championed  in  France 
by  a  small  band  of  enthusiasts  who  have  been  impressed 
by  its  power,  depth  and  an  impassioned  earnestness, 
despite  the  sacrifice  of  poetic  beauty  necessitated  by  its 
rigid  form.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  sym- 
phonies, orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Magnette,  Paul,  Belgian  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Liege,  Jan.  16,  1888;  died  Paris, 
Oct.  1918;  pupil  of  Hugo  Riemann.  Berlioz,  Glazou- 
noff,  Litolff  and  A.  Bruckner  engaged  his  attention. 

Magni,  Benedetto,  Italian  organist  at  Ravenna 
Cathedral  and  composer  of  sacred  music,  born  at 
Ravenna,  about  1580. 

Magni,  Giuseppe,  i/th  century  Italian  musical  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  at  Folign.  His  only  known 
work  is  a  sacred  music  drama  played  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Foligno  in  1697. 

Magnien,  Victor,  French  violin  and  guitar  virtuoso, 
conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  fipinal,  Nov.  19, 
1804;  died  Lille,  June  1885;  pupil  of  R.  Kreutzer, 
Carulli,  Baillot,  Lafont  and  Fetis.  He  conducted  the 
Beauvais  Philharmonic  Union  and  became  director  of 
the  Lille  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
violin  concertos,  fantasias,  variations,  studies,  guitar 
and  violin  duos,  guitar  music,  church  music  and  a  the- 
oretical work. 

Magnificat,  the  musical  setting  given  the  hymn  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  Luke  1:46-55;  the  name  is  taken 
from  the  opening  Latin  word.  The  "Magnificat"  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  Vesper  services  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  earliest  times ;  it  is  also  one  of 
the  chants  that  are  sung  in  Anglican  churches  at  evening 
prayer. 

^  Magnus  Desire  (real  name  Magnus  Deutz),  Bel- 
gian composer,  concert  pianist,  teacher  and  critic,  born 
Brussels,  June  13,  1828 ;  died  Paris  in  Jan.  1884. 
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Magnus,  Emil,  German  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Carding,  May  29,  1868. 

Magnus,  Sarah,  see  Heinze,  Sarah. 

Magnussen,  Adolf  Riis,  see  Riis-Magmtssen,  Adolf. 

Magnussen,  Rosalie,  see  Lancaster,  Rosalie. 

Magoudi,  a  Hindu  guitar. 

Magrath,  Charles,  Irish  basso,  born  at  Cork  in 
1865;  pupil  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  at  London 
in  1892,  and  became  a  popular  singer,  appearing  in 
opera  and  operetta,  oratorio  and  recitals  and  as  soloist 
with  orchestras  of  the  leading  London  theatres. 

Magri,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  organist  and  choir- 
master, born  in  Vigarano  Mainarda,  May  10,  1873. 
He  composed  sacred  choral  works  and  operettas. 

Magrini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Milan,  Sept.  26,  1857;  died  Monza,  Dec.  20,  1926; 
pupil  of  Isidore  Truffi  and  Laboccetta.  He  composed 
'cello  works  and  wrote  a  monograph  on  expression  in 
music. 

Magrini,  Gustavo,  Italian  teacher,  composer  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  at  Trieste  in  1872. 

Maguire,  Hugh,  founder  of  a  singing  school  at 
Baltimore  in  1765. 

Magyar  Music,  see  Hungarian  Mtisic. 

Mahambi,  another  name  for  the  marimba. 

Mahati,  the  ancient  name  of  the  East  Indian  in- 
strument called  the  been  or  great  vina. 

Mahillon,  Charles,  Belgian  manufacturer  of  wind 
instruments,  born  in  1813;  died  in  1887.  He  estab- 
lished in  Brussels  in  1836  the  firm  of  wind  instrument 
makers  which  bears  his  name. 

Mahillon,  Charles  Victor,  Belgian  writer  on  music 
and  musical  instruments,  born  Brussels,  Mar.  10,  1841 ; 
died  St.  Jean,  Cap-Ferrat,  June  17,  1924;  the  son  of 
Charles  Mahillon.  He  studied  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory, specializing  in  practical  study  of  the  manu- 
facture of  wind  instruments.  He  was  taken  into  his 
father's  business  in  1865,  and  founded  a  musical  jour- 
nal, "L'Echo  musical,"  in  1869.  Curator  of  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Brussels  Conservatory  in  1876,  where  he 
developed  the  museum's  collection  of  musical  instru- 
ments into  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  making  repro- 
ductions himself  of  some  of  the  rarer  instruments.  His 
writings  include  treatises  on  instruments,  on  harmony 
and  on  acoustics. 

Mahler,  Alma  Maria  (nee  Schindler),  Austrian 
composer,  born  Vienna;  pupil  of  J.  Labor  and  wife  of 
the  composer  Gustav  Mahler.  She  composed  five  songs 
and  prepared  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Gustave 
Mahler. 

Mahler,  Fritz,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  July  16,  1901 ;  nephew  of  Gustav  Mahler ; 
pupil  of  Alban  Berg  and  Arnold  Schonberg  and  of 
Guido  Adler  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  has  led 
most  of  the  leading  European  orchestras,  was  conduc- 


tor of  the  Danish  Broadcasting  Company  at  Copen- 
hagen from  1932  to  1936  and  is  especially  noted  for 
his  interpretations  of  the  Mahler  and  Bruckner  sym- 
phonies. His  own  compositions  include  a  symphonic 
poem,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Mahler,  Gustav,  Bohemian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Kalischt,  July  7,  1860;  died  Vienna,  May  18, 
1911.  He  studied  philosophy  at  the  Vienna  University, 
and  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  with  Epstein  and 
Bruckner ;  became  chorus  master  at  Kassel,  Prague  and 
Leipzig,  conductor  at  Budapest,  Hamburg  and  the  Vi- 
enna Court  Opera  where  he  finally  became  director  in 
1897,  and  while  in  that  position  raised  it  in  ten  years 
to  the  highest  level.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1907 
as  a  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  direct- 
ing superb  performances  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Fidelia 
and  Don  Giovanni;  also  the  American  premieres  of 
Smetana's  Bartered  Bride  and  Tschaikowsky's  Pique 
Dame.  He  then  became  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  completely  reorganizing  it,  and 
greatly  improving  its  performance  both  technically  and 
musically;  overwork  seriously  injured  his  health,  and 
after  being  obliged  to  return  to  Vienna  in  1911,  he  died 
a  few  months  later.  His  works  include  nine  sym- 
phonies, the  final  verdict  regarding  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reached  as  yet  by  critics;  Das 
Lied  von  Erde  for  tenor  and  alto  soli  and  orchestra; 
several  song  cycles  and  many  songs  with  piano  or  or- 
chestra accompaniment.  ,His  biography  has  been 
written  by  Richard  Specht,  Gabriel  Engel  and  Paul 
Stefan. 

Mahler  (Maler,  Mailer),  Lucas,  early  i6th  century 
Italian  lute  maker,  supposedly  of  Germanic  ancestry, 
who  worked  at  Bologna.  He  was  the  finest  of  all  lute 
makers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  tra- 
ditional shape  of  the  instrument,  on  which  he  made 
many  improvements. 

Mahler,  Max,  German  vocal  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  June  28,  1878. 

Mahler,  Sigismondo  (known  as  El  Tedesco),  I5th 
century  Italian  lute  maker,  who  worked  at  Bologna 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  probably  related  to  the 
famous  lute  maker,  Lucas  Mahler. 

Mahlig,  Ricardo,  composer  of  chamber  music  pub- 
lished in  1903. 

Mahling,  Friedrich,  German  musicologist,  music 
critic  and  writer  on  music,  born  Hamburg,  Aug.  2, 
1899. 

Mahlke  Trio,  contemporary  German  trio,  from 
which  arose  the  Havemann  Quartet.  The  original  per- 
sonnel were :  Rudolf  Schmid,  piano ;  Gustav  Havemann, 
violin ;  and  Hans  Mahlke,  violoncello. 

Mahlmann,  Johannes,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  Sept.  19,  1902. 

Mahlstedt,  Adolf  Meyer,  see  Meyer-Mahlstedt, 
Adolf. 
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Mahmud  Schirasi,  Persian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects; died  1315.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  old  Arabic 
theory  of  music. 

Mahoni,  Le  Breton,  i8th  century  French  violinist 
and  composer.  He  played  at  the  Italian  Theater,  Paris, 
and  composed  an  operetta  and  chamber  music. 

Mahoon  (Mohoon),  Joseph,  i8th  century  English 
harpsichord  and  spinet  maker  in  London. 

Mahr,  Emil,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Wiesbaden,  Mar.  25,  1851 ;  died  Brookline,  Mass.,  Mar. 
31,  1914;  pupil  of  Joachim.  He  played  at  Bayreuth, 
was  concertmaster  under  Richter  and  Henschel  at  Lon- 
don and  from  1887  until  his  death  was  professor  of 
violin,  viola  and  ensemble  classes  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,"  Mass, 

Mahr,  Gustav,  Austrian  composer  of  dances  and 
songs,  died  Linz,  Sept.  i,  1930. 

Mahr,  Kurt,  German  pianist  and  accordion  virtuoso, 
born  Schwarza,  Sept.  23,  1907.  He  has  composed  for 
the  accordion,  vibraphone  and  jazz  orchestra. 

Mahr,  Moritz,  Mayer-,  see  Mayer-Mahr,  Morits. 

Mahrenholz,  Christhard,  German  organist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Adelebsen,  Aug.  u,  1900. 

Mahu,  Stephan,  early  i6th  century  German  com- 
poser and  singer. 

Mahy,  Alfred,  Belgian  composer,  born  July  4,  1883. 

Mai,  Julius,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Roth-on-Sand,  Oct.  10,  1862.  . 

Maichelbeck,  Franz  Anton,  Swiss  composer,  born 
Reichenau,  July  6,  1702;  died  Freiburg,  June  14,  1750. 
He  wrote  eight  piano  sonatas  and  other  piano  music  of 
some  importance. 

Maid  Marian,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Harry  B.  Smith,  music  by  Reginald  De  Koven,  first 
produced  on  Nov.  4,  1901,  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera 
House,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  story  is :  Maid  Marian 
and  Robin  Hood,  after  a  brief  but  eventful  courtship, 
have  reached  the  point  where  marriage  is  imminent. 
But  Robin  joins  the  Crusaders,  and  departs  on  the  eve 
of  his  wedding,  leaving  a  letter  for  Marian  in  the  care 
of  Little  John,  telling  her  to  apply  to  him  in  case 
of  trouble.  The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  steals  the  letter, 
and  substitutes  for  it  a  forged  missive  calculated  to 
make  her  believe  that  Robin  in  false.  When  Little 
John  and  the  forest  outlaws  are  about  to  leave  for  the 
Crusades,  Marian  searches  for  Robin  among  them; 
failing  to  find  him,  she  decides  to  go  to  Palestine  with 
a  group  of  outlaws.  There  she  is  captured  by  the 
Saracens  and  sold  into  slavery,  but  is  rescued  by  Robin, 
and  brought  back  to  the  Crusaders'  camp  near  Acre. 
The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  Guy  of  Giborne,  the 
latter  bent  upon  marrying  Marian,  appear  disguised 
as  merchants,  and  betray  the  camp  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens.  Time  passes  and  all  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae  are  back  in  England.  Christmas  is  being  cele- 
brated in  Huntington  Castle,  and  the  revels  are  at  their 
height  All  the  schemes  of  the  Sheriff  come  to  naught 


and  Robin  is  finally  successful  in  overcoming  all  opposi- 
tion to  his  belated  wedding  with  Marian. 

Maid  Mistress,  The,  see  Servo,  Padrona,  La. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  see  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maid  of  the  Mill,  The,  the  title  of  a  string  quartet 
by  Joachim  Raff,  who  composed  it  about  1874.  It  is 
the  second  of  three  quartets  in  his  Op.  192,  but  the  only 
one  with  a  program,  the  other  two  being  suites  of 
dances.  The  titles  of  the  movements  suggest  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  character  of  the  movements:  I.  The 
Youth;  II.  The  Mill;  III.  The  Maid;  IV,  Love  scene; 
V.  The  Proposal;  VI.  Finale:  The  Eve  of  the  Wed- 
ding. 

Maier,  Amanda,  see  Rontgen,  Amanda. 

Maier,  Guy,  American  pianist,  born  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1892;  pupil  at  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Boston,  and  of  Schnabel  in  Berlin.  He 
has  made  recital  tours  of  Europe  and  Australia  and 
has  been  heard  with  orchestras,  but  is  best  known  for 
his  two-piano  recitals  with  Lee  Pattison.  See  Maier 
and  Pattison. 

Maier,  Joseph  Friedrich  Bernhard  Kaspar,  i8th 
century  German  theorist,  choirmaster  and  composer  of 
instrumental  methods. 

Maier,  Julius  Joseph,  German  musicologist  and 
teacher,  born  Freiburg,  Dec.  29,  1821  ;  died  Munich, 
Nov,  31,  1889;  pupil  of  Haussmann;  custodian  of  the 
music  department  of  the  Munich  Library.  His  writ- 
ings are  concerned  with  early  music. 

Maier,  Max,  German  composer  of  choral  and  enter- 
tainment music,  born  Mar.  14,  1889;  died  Oct.  n, 
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Maier  and  Pattison,  contemporary  American  duo- 
piano  team.  The  two  pianists,  Guy  Maier  and  Lee 
Pattison,  both  known  favorably  as  individual  per- 
formers, appeared  together  for  the  first  time  in  a 
concert  at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1916,  and 
played  at  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York,  the  same  year. 
During  the  World  War  they  performed  in  Paris,  have 
given  recitals  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Amsterdam  and 
The  Hague,  toured  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
figured  as  soloists  with  most  of  the  leading  American 
orchestras  and  visited  Australia  and  Honolulu.  Va- 
rious composers  have  written  for  them  notably  :  Ernest 
Hutcheson,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edward  Burlinghame  Hill 
and  Arthur  Bliss,  who  composed  concertos  for  the  team, 
and  Leopold  Godowsky,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Marian 
Bauer,  Albert  Elkus  and  Ernst  Bacon.  They  intro- 
duced to  American  audiences  Debussy's  En  Blanc  et 
Noir,  Arnold  Bax's  Moy  Mell,  Casella's  Puppazetti, 
Tailleferre's  Jeux  de  Plein  Air  and  Lord  Berners's 
Chinoiserie.  They  recorded  extensively.  In  1929-30 
they  made  their  farewell  tour.  They  have  since  ap- 
peared together  only  occasionally. 

Maierheuser,  Karl  August,  German  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Michelfeld,  May  16,  1884. 


MAIKAPAR— MAITRISE 


Maikapar,  Samuel,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Cherson,  Dec.  18,  1867;  pupil  of  Molla,  Cesi, 
Weiss  and  Solovieff  in  Russia  and  of  Leschetizky  in 
Vienna;  teacher  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  His 
compositions,  apart  from  some  songs,  are  all  for  the 
piano,  and  include  variations,  preludes  and  pastorales. 

Maillard,  D.,  contemporary  French  composer,  whose 
works  include  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  published 
in  1908. 

Maillard,  Jean,  early  i6th  century  French  composer. 
Palestrina  made  use  of  several  themes  from  one  of 
his  masses. 

Maillart,  Louis  (called  Aime),  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Mar.  24,  1817;  died  Moulins,  May  26, 
1871 ;  pupil  of  Halevy  and  Leborne  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1841  with  his  Lionel  Foscari.  The  first  of  his  six 
operas  was  produced  in  1847.  His  best  work  was  the 
opera,  Les  Dragons  de  Villars  which  was  produced 
at  the  Opera-Comique  in  1856.  He  also  composed  can- 
tatas. 

Mailly,  Alphonse  Jean  Ernest,  Belgian  organ  vir- 
tuoso, pianist,  and  composer,  born  Brussels,  Nov.  27, 
1833;  died  Jan.  1918;  pupil  of  Girschner  and  teacher  of 
piano  and  organ  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He 
played  in  Paris  and  London  and  was  a  composer  of 
organ,  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Main  (Fr.),  hand;  main  droit,  right  hand;  mam 
gauche,  left  hand. 

Main,  Hubert  Platt,  American  composer,  born 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1839;  he  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  music-publishing  firm,  Biglow  and  Main.  He 
edited  a  vast  number  of  their  publications,  and  composed 
numerous  songs  and  song  collections. 

Mainardi,  Enrico,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  Milan, 
May  19,  1897. 

Mainau,  Karl  Miiller-,  see  Muller-Mainau,  Karl. 

Mainberger,  Johann  Karl,  German  oboist,  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1750;  died 
there,  Apr.  22,  1815.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  church  music,  symphonies,  piano  sonatas  and 
concertos. 

Maine,  Basil  Stephen,  English  music  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Norwich  in  1894; 
English  delegate  to  the  first  International  Congress  of 
Music,  at  Florence  in  1933.  He  has  lectured  through- 
out the  British  Isles  and  in  the  United  States  on  Eng- 
lish music,  and  written  a  two-volume  biography  of 
Edward  Elgar.  His  writings  include  also:  Receive  it 
So,  Rondo  and  Plummets  Cut. 

Mainveille,  Josephine,  see  Fodor-Mainveille,  Jo- 
sephine. 

Mainwarmg,  John,  English  author  of  the  first  bi- 
ography of  Handel,  born  in  1735 ;  died  at  Cambridge, 
in  April,  1807. 

Mainzer,  Friedrich,  violinist,  clarinettist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1760;  died  after  1827;  musical  di- 


rector for  the  King  of  Bavaria.    He  wrote  six  quartets 
for  flute,  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 

Mainzer,  Joseph,  German  singing  teacher,  born 
Trier,  Oct.  21,  1801;  died  Manchester,  England,  Nov. 
10,  1851.  He  published  several  works  on  singing. 

Mair,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  and  writer,  born 
Weikersdorf,  Mar.  15.  1821;  died  Vienna,  Nov.  14, 
1893.  He  founded  and  conducted  the  Vienna  Schubert 
League  which  published  his  reminiscences.  His  com- 
positions include  male  choruses,  folk  songs  and  songs. 
Maira,  Maria  Louisa  Sepulveda,  contemporary 
Chilean  composer. 

Maischhofer,  Bruno,  German  concert  pianist  and  pi- 
ano teacher,  born  Pforzheim,  Mar.  29,  1895. 

Maison,  Rene,  Belgian  tenor,  born  Frameries,  Nov. 
24,  1895.  He  studied  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  made  his 
debut  at  Geneva  as  Rodolf  o  in  La  Boheme,  and  has  sung 
with  Mary  Garden  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Resurrec- 
tion, with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  1928-31, 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  in 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Buenos  Aires.  He  made  his  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  during 
the  1936-37  season  as  Walther  in  Die  Meistersinger. 
He  has  also  given  recitals. 

Maison  d'Art,  Belgian  society  with  headquarters  in 
Brussels,  devoted  to  presenting  concerts  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  the  most  famous  musical  or- 
ganizations. The  programs  it  has  sponsored  have  in- 
cluded performances  by  the  St.  Thomas's  Church  Choir 
of  Leipzig,  the  pianist,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Elisabeth  Schu- 
mann, soprano,  and  Aimee  van  de  Wielde,  harpsi- 
chordist. 

Maistre,  Baroness  de,  I9th  century  French  com- 
poser ;  died  Cannes,  June,  1875.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude the  operas :  Cleopatre,  Ninive  and  Les  Roussalkos, 
which  was  performed  in  1870  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  in  Brussels,  and  various  sacred  works,  of 
which  her  Stabat  Mater  is  the  most  notable. 

Maistre,  Mattheus  le,  see  le  Maistre,  Mattheus. 

Maitland,  John  Fuller-,  see  Fuller-Maitland,  John 
Alexander. 

Maitland,  Robert,  English  operatic  and  concert 
singer;  born  Ulverstone,  Nov.  22,  1875.  He  has  given 
recitals  throughout  Europe  and  in  America. 

Maitland,  Rollo  F.,  American  composer  arid  or- 
ganist, born  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  1884;  pupil  of 
Dr.  Wood  and  of  Henry  and  Frederick  Hahn.  He  has 
composed  a  concert  overture,  organ  works,  anthems, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Maitre  (Fr.),  master. 

Maitre  de  Chapelle  (Fr.),  choirmaster;  conductor. 

Maitre  de  musique  (Fr.),  music-master,  teacher, 
conductor. 

Maitre  Jean,  see  GaLlus,  Johannes. 

Maitrise,  a  school  of  music  that  was  attached  to  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in  France,    These  schools 
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not  only  trained  the  choirboys,  but  also  some  instru- 
mental players.  The  French  maitrises,  which  resemble 
the  Conservatories  of  Italy,  were  established  about  the 
1 5th  century  and  continued  to  flourish  until  their  sup- 
pression in  1791.  It  has  been  estimated  that  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  there  were  about  four  hundred  such 
schools  employing  about  ten  thousand  musicians,  of 
whigh  about  four  thousand  were  pupils  or  choristers. 

Maitrise  de  Dijon,  a  French  singing  society  for  the 
study  of  Gregorian  chant,  one  of  the  finest  of  such 
organizations  in  France. 

Majchrowicz,  Leon,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer  of  entertainment  music,  born  May  21,  1892. 

Majestatisch  (Ger.),  majestically. 

Ma  jo,  Francesco  di  (called  Ciccio  di  Majo),  Ital- 
ian composer  and  organist,  born  Naples,  about  1740; 
died  Rome,  Jan.  18,  1771. 

Majo,  Giuseppe  di,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples 
in  1689;  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  successor 
to  Durante  as  Neapolitan  musical  director.  He  wrote 
church  music  and  two  light  operas. 

Majocchi,  Luigi,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Codogno,  1809;  died  there,  1836;  pupil  of  Simone 
Mayr  and  became  'cellist  at  a  theatre  in  Milan.  Of 
his  stage  works,  one  was  performed  in  Milan  and  an- 
other in  Parma. 

Major  (Fr.  majeur;  Ger.  dur;  It.  maggiore),  a  term 
in  musical  theory  denoting  "greater"  or  "larger,"  and 
therefore  opposed  to  "minor."  In  the  analysis  of  in- 
tervals all  seconds,  thirds,  sixths  and  sevenths  are  con- 
sidered major;  in  this  form  they  are  a  half-tone  greater 
than  when  they  are  minor.  Triads  that  are  made  up 
of  a  major  third  and  a  perfect  fifth  from  their  root 
tone  are  said  to  be  major  triads.  Major  chords,  such 
as  chords  of  the  major  seventh  and  of  the  major  ninth, 
are  so  named  from  the  distance  of  a  major  interval 
that  is  formed  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest  tones  of 
the  chord.  The  scale  that  has  become  the  most  valued 
in  modern  music  is  the  major  scale;  all  of  the  tones 
employed  in  this  scale  make  either  perfect  or  major  in- 
tervals to  the  keynote.  The  most  essential  difference 
between  major  and  minor  scales  is  the  presence  of  the 
major  third  interval  from  the  keynote  in  the  ascending 
major  scale,  while  in  the  minor  scale  this  interval  is 
minor.  It  was  due  to  these  "greater"  and  "lesser"  in- 
tervals that  musicians  in  former  days  referred  to  the 
major  scale  as  "the  scale  with  the  greater  third,"  and  the 
minor  scale  as  "the  scale  with  the  lesser  third." 

Major,  Erwin,  Hungarian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  music  critic,  born  Jan.  26,  1901.  He  wrote  on 
Hungarian  music  and  musicians. 

Major,  Julius  J.,  Hungarian  composer,  pianist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Kaschau,  Dec.  13,  1858;  died  Jan. 
30,  1925 ;  pupil  of  Volkmann  and  Erkel  at  the  Budapest 
Academy  of  Music  and  founder  of  the  Hungarian 
Women's  Choral  Society.  Besides  a  piano  concerto, 
a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata  and 
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songs,  he  composed  the  operas :  Lisbeth,  Erysika,  Szechi 
Maria  and  Mild. 

Majorano,  Gaetano,  see  Caffarelli. 

Majorbass,  a  term  sometimes  used  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Untersatz,  Grand  Bourdon,  or  Contra- 
Bourdon. 

Makarova,  Nina,  Russian  composer,  born  Aug.  12, 
1908. 

Maklakiewicz,  Jan,  Polish  composer,  born  Nov.  24, 
1899  >  h*s  works  include  Four  Japanese  Songs  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  performed  at  the  1931  Festival  of  the 
International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music  at  Ox- 
ford, England. 

Maksylevicz,  Vincent,  Polish  choirmaster  at  the 
Cracow  Cathedral  and  composer  of  church  music,  born 
in  1685,  died  in  1745- 

Malaguenas,  a  Spanish  song  and  dance  of  Anda- 
lusia. It  has  four  lines  of  eight  syllables  and  ends  on 
the  dominant. 

Malandra,  Alfredo,  Italian  church  composer,  born 
Milan,  Mar.  31,  1880. 

Malashkin,  Leonid  Dimitrievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  in  1842;  died  Moscow,  Feb.  n,  1902.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  a  symphony,  many  popular 
songs,  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  a  collection  of 
fifty  Ukrainian  folk  songs. 

Malat,  Johann,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Stare  Bydzov,  June  16,  1843  J  died  Prague,  Dec. 
2,  1915;  director  of  a  girls'  school  at  Smichov,  and  an 
ardent  collector  of  folk  songs.  He  published  a  Treas- 
ury of  Czech  National  Songs,  harmonized  and  tran- 
scribed individual  songs  for  instrumental  use;  com- 
posed Czech  dances  for  orchestra,  and  wrote  part  songs 
and  choruses. 

Malata,  Fritz,  Austrian-German  composer,  concert 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  29,  1882 ;  pupil 
of  Fritz  Steinbach  and  Uzielli  at  the  Cologne  Conserv- 
atory; associate  founder  of  the  International  Society 
for  New  Music.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
violin  and  piano  works. 

Malata,  Oscar,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  15,  1875;  studied  with  R.  Fuchs,  J. 
Hellmesberger,  Sr.,  Dachs  and  Zamara.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  piano,  orchestral  and  operatic 
works. 

Malatesta,  Pompilio,  contemporary  Italian  operatic 
basso.  He  sang  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1910, 
and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in 
1915.  His  best-known  roles  are  Bartolo  in  The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,  Schaunard  in  La  Boheme  and  the 
Sacristan  in  Tosca. 

Malats,  Joaquin,  Spanish  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Barcelona,  Mar.  4,  1872;  died  there,  Oct.  1912; 
pupil  of  J.  B.  Pujol,  and  de  Beriot.  He  composed  for 
the  piano. 


MALBECQUE— MALIPIERO,  FRANCESCO 


Malbecque  (Malebeke),  Guillaume  de  Mediatoris, 

I5th  century  Flemish  composer  and  Papal  singer.  Five 
of  his  songs  have  been  republished. 

Malbrook,  a  French  lullaby  that  was  sung  by  a  nurse- 
maid called  Madame  Pointrine  to  one  of  Marie  An- 
toinette's children  about  1781 ;  the  tune  soon  became 
quite  popular  at  court  as  well  as  throughout  Europe. 
Many  verses  have  been  set  to  it;  the  most  familiar  in 
England  are,  "We  won't  go  home  till  morning"  and 
"For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  and  in  America,  "The 
bear  went  over  the  mountain." 

Malchair,  John  Baptist,  German  violinist  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  at  Cologne  in  1731 ;  died  Oxford,  Dec. 

12,  1812;  a  friend  of  William  Crotch,  whom  he  assisted 
in  preparing  his  Specimens  of  Various  Styles  of  Music. 

Malcherek,  Karl  August,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bebra,  Apr.  25,  1873;  pupil  of  Heerman 
at  the  Frankfort  Conservatory,  and  pupil  and  teacher  at 
the  Darmstadt  Conservatory.  He  played  with  symphony 
orchestras  in  Europe  and  America  and  in  chamber 
groups,  has  been  head  of  the  violin  department  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
composed  a  string  quartet,  songs  and  choral  works. 

Malcolm,  Alexander,  Scottish  musicologist,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1687.  He  wrote  A  Treatise  of  Musick, 
Speculative,  Practical  and  Historical,  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  first  important  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
music  to  be  issued  in  Scotland.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Handel  and  the  other  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  who  were  named  severally. 

Malcolm,  Philip,  Scottish  baritone,  born  Edinburgh, 
July  29,  1884.  His  voice  has  exceptional  compass. 

Maldeghem,  Robert  Julien  van,  Belgian  musicolo- 
gist, born  at  Denterghem  in  1810;  died  Brussels,-  Nov. 

13,  1893.    He  compiled  Belgian  polyphonic  vocal  music, 
see  Tresor  musicale. 

Maldere  (Malder),  Pierre  van,  Belgian  composer, 
born  Brussels,  May  13,  1724;  died  there,  Nov.  3,  1768; 
solo  violinist  at  the  Brussels  Opera  and  protege  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  eighteen  symphonies,  overtures,  six  sonatas 
for  two  violins  and  bass  and  six  string  quartets. 

Maldura,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  guitar  and  man- 
dolin player  and  composer;  died  Rome,  May  5,  1905. 

Maleingreau,  Paul  de,  Belgian-French  organist 
and  composer,  born  Trelon  en  Thierache,  Nov.  23, 
1887;  pupil  of  Edgar  Tivel  and  teacher  of. harmony 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  His  many  organ  recitals 
helped  to  revive  forgotten  masterworks.  In  a  series  of 
recitals  at  Brussels,  1921-22,  he  played  all  of  Bach's 
organ  works.  His  compositions,  which  are  mostly  for 
the  organ,  show  the  influence  of  Bach  and  Cesar 
Franck,  modified  by  the  freer  style  of  harmony.  He 
has  also  produced  theoretical  works. 

Maler,  Lucas,  see  Mahler,  Lucas. 

Maler,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Heidelberg,  June  21,  1902.  His  compositions  in- 


clude a  concerto  grosso,  a  concerto  for  string  orchestra 
and  piano,  chamber  music  and  dances. 

Malherbe,  Charles  Theodore,  French  composer  and 
musicologist,  born  Paris,  Apr.  21,  1853 ;  died  Cormeilles, 
Oct.  5,  1911 ;  pupil  of  Danhauser,  Wormser  and  Mas- 
senet and  became  archivist  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris. 
He  edited  the  periodical,  "Le  Menestrel,"  wrote  learned 
articles  for  musical  journals  and  had  probably  the  finest 
collection  of  musical  autographs  in  the  world,  which  he 
willed  to  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  a  comic  opera,  a  ballet,  orchestral  and 
piano  music,  church  music  and  songs.  His  writings 
include  important  works  on  French  opera  and  on 
Richard  Wagner. 

Malherbe,  Edmond,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Aug.  21,  1870;  pupil  of  Massenet  and  G.  Faure  at  the 
Conservatoire.  His  compositions  include  operatic, 
piano,  violin,  orchestral  and  ensemble  works.  He  wrote 
a  harmony  book. 

Malibran,  Alexander,  French  violinist,  composer 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Paris,  Nov.  10,  1823;  died 
there,  May  13,  1867;  pupil  of  Sauzay  in  Paris  and 
Spohr  in  Cassel.  He  started  musical  journals  in  Paris 
and  Brussels.  His  works  include  violin  pieces,  orches- 
tral works,  a  mass  of  male  choruses,  chamber  music  and 
a  biography  of  his  master,  Ludwig  Spohr. 

Malibran,  Maria  Felicite  (nee  Garcia),  Spanish 
dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  born  Paris,  Mar.  24,  1808; 
died  Manchester,  England,  Sept.  23,  1836 ;  daughter  of 
Manuel  Garcia.  In  Naples,  at  the  age  of  three,  she 
sang  a  child's  part  in  the  opera,  Agnese.  She  studied 
with  Panseron  and  with  her  father.  Her  debut  took 
place  in  London,  June  7,  1825,  as  Rosine  in  The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville.  She  achieved  tremendous  success  in 
New  York,  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Naples,  Bologna  and 
Milan,  exercising  a  remarkable  fascination  both  as 
singer  and  actress.  She  was  a  good  pianist  and  did 
some  composing.  Her  voice  was  of  an  extraordinary 
compass. 

Malichevsky,  Witold  Josephovitch,  Polish  com- 
poser, born  in  1873;  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
associated  with  the  Belaieff  circle.  His  compositions 
include  a  quintet,  three  quartets  and  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin. 

Malig,  Kurt,  German  pianist,  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser of  piano  and  entertainment  music,  born  Breslau, 
Mar.  2,  1895. 

Malilu,  see  Gingras. 

Malinconia  (It.),  melancholy, 

Malinowski,  Stefan,  Polish  composer,  born  Warsaw, 
Jan.  23,  1887;  pupil  of  Noskowski  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
piano,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Malipiero,  Francesco,  Italian  concert  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Rovigno,  Jan.  9,  1824;  died  Venice, 
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May  12,  1887.     He  composed  operas,  songs,  dances, 
piano  music  and  church  music. 

Malipiero,  Gian  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born 
Venice,  Mar.  18,  1882.  He  studied  at  the  Musical 
Lyceum,  Bologna,  and  with  Max  Bruch  in  Germany. 
After  the  completion  of  his  musical  education  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Parma ;  later  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  Editorial  Institute  of  Milan.  As  a  com- 
poser he  belongs  to  the  most  advanced  group  of  con- 
temporary Italian  musicians;  his  works  are  filled  with 
the  ceaseless  restlessness  so  characteristic  of  the  tempo 
of  the  modern  world,  and  with  the  ever-present  desire 
to  break  new  ground,  and  to  find  new  patterns  for  his 
musical  thoughts.  He  won  the  Coolidge  competition 
in  1920,  with  a  string  quartet,  but  his  works  for  the 
stage  are  of  much  more  interest  than  his  instrumental 
compositions.  He  has  repudiated  the  tradition  of  Bee- 
thoven's orchestra,  of  Italian  opera,  and  of  much  else 
which  formerly  seemed  important ;  he  regards  Debussy's 
Pell&as  and  Melisande  as  the  perfect  fusion  of  music 
and  drama.  In  1913  he  went  to  Paris,  meeting"  some 
of  the  leading  contemporary  musicians,  including  Al- 
fred Casella  and  Maurice  Ravel.  He  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  Stravinsky's  Sacre  du  Printemps  and 
other  modern  works,  the  influence  of  which  promptly 
brought  his  genius  to  maturity.  He  submitted  a  num- 
ber of  works  which  won  prizes  in  the  National  Music 
Competition  of  Rome.  One  of  these  was  performed  at 
the  Augusteum  and  was  violently  hissed ;  another  work 
performed  a  year  later  in  the  Costanzi  was  also  coldly 
received.  These  setbacks  merely  proved  to  the  com- 
poser that  his  music  was  at  least  attracting  attention; 
and  he  devoted  himself  more  fervently  than  ever  to 
composition.  During  the  World  War  he  produced 
only  a  few  unimportant  works,  but  after  1920  he  began 
to  loom  as  one  of  the  most  significant  of  modern  com- 
posers. In  Sette  Canzoni  Malipiero  has  given  expres- 
sion to  his  operatic  theories  in  a  series  of  episodes,  each 
centering  around  a  song,  the  rest  being  mimic  action. 
Pantea  is  all  mimic  action,  the  lead  being  a  dancer 
whose  motions  are  supposed  to  express  "soul-moods" 
rather  than  beauty.  Baruffe  Chioszotte  is  a  Goldoni 
comedy  set  to  music,  while  Orfeo  is  satire.  In  1934 
his  latest  opera,  La  Favolo  del  Figlio  Cambriato,  was 
given  its  premiere  in  Rome,  and  was  greeted  with  noisy 
revolt  by  the  audience,  making  the  continuance  of  the 
performance  impossible.  The  composer  was  forced  to 
flee  from  the  opera  house  for  his  personal  safety.  In 
addition  to  the  above  mentioned  works,  Malipiero  has 
written  orchestral  compositions,  a  violin  concerto  and 
chamber  music.  His  second  symphony  (Elegica)  was 
played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  during 
the  1937-1938  season. 

Malishefsky,  Vitold  Josephovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moghilef -Podolsk,  Sept.  8,  1873;  pupil  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory;  head 


of  the  Odessa  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
symphonies,  string  quartets,  violin  sonatas,  piano  works 
and  songs. 

Malkin,  Beata,  Russian  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Odessa,  Apr.  1901 ;  pupil  of  Prevasti.  She  has  sung 
in  opera  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera  House. 

Malkin,  Jacques,  Russian  violinist,  born  Slobodka, 
Dec.  4,  1880 ;  pupil  at  the  Odessa  Conservatory ;  brother 
of  Joseph  and  Manfred  Malkin.  Rubinstein  com- 
mended him  in  1890,  the  year  of  his  debut.  He  has 
made  many  tours  of  Europe,  played  the  quinton  with 
the  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments,  and  in  1919  be- 
came head  of  the  violin  department  of  the  Malkin 
Conservatory,  New  York,  now  in  Boston.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Malkin  Trio. 

Malkin,  Joseph,  Russian  violoncellist,  born  Odessa, 
in  Sept.  1884;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire;  brother 
of  Jacques  and  Manfred  Malkin.  He  has  appeared  as 
'cellist  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  has 
been  first  concertmaster  in  both  the  Boston  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestras  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Malkin  Trio  and  the  Brussels  String  Quartet. 

Malkin,  Manfred,  Russian  pianist,  born  at  Odessa 
in  Aug.  1889;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
founded  the  Malkin  Music  School  in  New  York,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Malkin  Trio. 

Malkmus,  Wilhelm,  contemporary  German  preacher 
and  composer  of  masses  and  organ  pieces. 

Malko,  Nikolai  Andreievitsch,  Russian  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Podolien,  May  5,  1883;  pupil  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff ,  Glasunoff  and  Tscherepnin. 
He  has  been  professor  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory 
and  director  of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  since  1927. 

Mailer,  Lucas,  see  Mahler,  Lucas. 

Malleville,  Charlotte  de,  see  Tardieu  de  Mdleville, 
Charlotte. 

Malley,  Ewald  Johann,  German  composer  and  ar- 
ranger, born  Karolinenthal,  Nov.  i,  1888. 

Mailing,  Jorgen,  Danish  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Oct.  31,  1836;  died  there, 
July  12,  1905.  He  studied  with  Gebauer  and  Gade, 
and  upon  visiting  Paris,  became  interested  in  Cheve's 
system  of  vocal  notation,  which  he  tried  to  introduce 
into  Scandinavia.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
a  cantata  and  a  string  quartet. 

Mailing,  Otto  Valdemar,  Danish  composer,  born 
Copenhagen,  June  i,  1848;  died  there,  Oct.  5,  1915; 
pupil  of  Gade  and  Hartmann  at  the  Copenhagen  Con- 
servatory, and  became  organist,  conductor  and  teacher 
in  his  native  city.  His  compositions,  over  ninety 
works,  include  symphonies,  a  fantasia  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  overtures,  an  Oriental  Suite,  a  piano  con- 
certo, choral  works,  organ,  chamber  and  piano  music, 
a  ballet  and  songs. 

Mallinger,  Mathilda  (nee  Lichteneger),  Croatian 
dramatic  soprano  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Agram,  Cro- 
tia,  Feb.  17,  1847  5  died  Berlin,  Apr.  19,  1920. 


mo 
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Mallinson,  Albert,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Leeds  in  1870;  organist  at  Leeds,  and  for  some 
time  at  Melbourne,  in  various  churches;  married  the 
Danish  lieder  singer,  Anna  Steinhauer,  in  1903  and 
made  tours  with  her  in  Denmark  and  Germany.  He 
then  became  organist  of  the  English  church  in  Dres- 
den. He  gave  many  recitals  of  his  own  songs,  which 
number  over  three  hundred,  and  his  works  also  include 
chamber  music. 

Malliot,  Antoine  Louis,  French  composer,  tenor, 
vocal  teacher  and  critic,  born  Lyons,  Aug.  30,  1812, 
died  Rouen,  Apr.  5,  1867. 

Mallorie  (Mallery,  Malory),  i6th  century  English 
composer  of  church  music. 

Malmquist,  Karl  Julius,  Danish  composer  and  cho- 
ral conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  June  16,  1819;  died 
Horshohn,  Aug.  4,  1859.  His  works  include  several 
operettas,  also  choruses. 

Malms  jo,  Johan  Gustav,  Swedish  piano  maker, 
born  Gardstanga,  near  Lund,  Jan.  14,  1815;  died  Gote- 
borg,  Sept.  13,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Marshall  in  Copenhagen; 
established  his  own  piano  making  firm  in  Goteborg  in 

1843- 

Malsy,  Peter,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Hausen,  Offenbach,  June  21,  1887. 

Malten  (properly  Miiller),  Therese,  German  dra- 
matic soprano,  born  Insterburg,  East  Prussia,  June  21, 
1855;  died  Jan.  2,  1930.  She  studied  at  Berlin,  and 
made  her  debut  at  Dresden  in  1873,  w^  such  success 
that  she  secured  a  life  engagement  for  leading  roles 
there.  She  created  the  part  of  Kundry  in  Parsifal  at 
Bayreuth  in-  1882.  Her  voice  had  great  compass,  and 
she  was  especially  good  in  Wagnerian  roles. 

Malvezzi,  Cristofano,  Italian  composer,  canon,  con- 
ductor and  editor,  born  Lucca,  July  27,  1547;  died 
Florence,  Dec.  25,  1597. 

Malvolti,  Pietro  Antonio,  early  i8th  century  Ital- 
ian violin  maker.  He  worked  at  Florence  about  1720, 
and  constructed  artistic  instruments  of  small  pattern. 

Malz,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Konigswalde,  Annaberg,  Apr.  30,  1870.  His  compo- 
sitions include  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  and  violin 
music,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Malzat,  Johann  Michael,  Austrian  oboist,  English 
horn  player  and  composer,  born  at  Vienna  about  1730; 
died  at  Botzen  in  1791.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  was  highly  successful  on 
many  tours.  His  works  include  three  concerted  pieces 
for  oboe  and  horn  with  orchestra  and  two  for  oboe  and 
bassoon;  concertos  for  oboe,  for  horn  and  for  other 
instruments,  three  sextets  for  oboes,  and  four  quintets 
for  oboes  and  flutes. 

Malzel,  Johann  Nepomuk,  German  inventor  of 
mechanical  devices  and  music  teacher,  born  Ratisbon, 
Aug.  15,  1772;  died  on  board  the  brig  Otis  bound  for 
America,  July  21,.  1838.  He  settled  in  Vienna  in  1792 
where  he  invented  the  "automaton,"  the  "Panhar- 


monion,"  which  was  a  kind  of  orchestrion,  an  auto- 
matic trumpet  and  an  automatic  chess-player.  He  also 
taught  music  and  in  1808  was  made  Court  Mechanician. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Beethoven,  who  composed  a  battle- 
piece  for  performance  on  the  Panharmonion,  but  they 
later  had  a  quarrel  which  resulted  in  a  lawsuit  which 
came  to  nothing.  Malzel  is  best  known  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Metronome,  having  obtained  the  idea  for  it  from 
a  Dutchman  named  Winkel.  He  also  made  Beethoven's 
ear-trumpets. 

Malzel  (Malzl),  Leonhard,  Austrian  instrument  re- 
pairer, died  in  Vienna  in  1855;  younger  brother  of 
Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel;  worked  as  instrument  re- 
pairer to  the  Royal  Court  Orchestra  in  1827. 

Malzewa,  Katharina  Alexeievna,  Russian  musi- 
cologist, teacher  and  writer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Apr. 
26,  1883 ;  studied  at  the  Berlin  University;  her  writings 
include  articles  on  the  psychology  of  music. 

Mamban-Tetsu-No-Fuye,  a  Japanese  iron  flute 
three  feet  long. 

Mameli,  Goffredo,  Italian  poet,  born  Genoa,  Sept. 
5,  1827;  died  July  6,  1849.  He  was  an  adjutant  to 
Garibaldi,  and  composed  the  words  to  Canto  degli 
Italianij  which  has  been  the  fascist  hymn  since  1918. 

Mamm,  Egyptian  twin  pipes,  similar  to  the  gingroi. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Mama,  lady  of  the  gods,  and  was 
recommended  for  the  use  of  women  in  cherishing  the 
melodies  of  their  race. 

Mamo,  Adelaide  Borghi,  see  Borghi-Mamo,  Ade- 
laide. 

Mampe-Babnigg,  Emma,  igth  century  German 
singer  and  composer ;  her  compositions  include  a  num- 
ber of  songs,  many  of  which  were  published. 

Man.,  abbreviation  for  Manuals. 

Man,  Hans,  i8th  century  German  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Naples  about  1750.  He  made  very 
fine  instruments,  on  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius 
models,  which  were  notable  for  their  tone. 

Man  Without  a  Country,  The,  opera  in  two  acts, 
libretto  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  music  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  first  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  May  12,  1937.  The  story  is:  It  is  a  spring 
evening  in  the  gardens  of  Blennerhassett  mansion,  and 
guests  are  being  greeted  by  the  host.  Mary  Rutledge 
learns  that  her  lover,  Philip  Nolan,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
guests  and  that  he  is  enmeshed  in  Aaron  Burr's  con- 
spiracy to  fonn  a  new  empire  that  was  to  include  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Nolan  arrives  and  tells  Mary 
of  an  opportunity  to  gain  wealth  and  fame;  she  advises 
him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Aaron  Burr.  Nolan  is 
taking  leave  of  Mary  when  he  is  arrested  for  treason; 
he  is  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  banishment. 
During  his  exile  he  expresses  the  desire  to  give  his  life 
for  the  country  which  he  had  abjured  and  to  see  Mary 
again.  At  Gibraltar,  Mary  meets  Nolan  and  tells  him 
she  is  trying  to  get  a  pardon  for  him.  While  she  is 
on  the  ship  the  order  is  given  to  set  sail  to  meet  the 
nil 


MANARA— MANCINI,  CURZIO 


Algerian  fleet.  She  leaves,  and  Nolan  is  given  charge 
of  a  cannon  in  response  to  his  earnest  entreaty  to  be 
permitted  to  fight  for  his  country.  During  the  ensu- 
ing battle  Nolan  cuts  down  the  enemy  leader,  but  is 
himself  shot  in  the  breast,  and  is  dragged  to  the  main- 
mast. The  officers  come  down  from  the  forecastle  and 
are  told  Nolan  is  sinking  fast.  He  opens  his  eyes  and 
seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  Mary  once  more.  After  his 
death,  the  admiral  walks  over  to  Nolan's  body,  and 
taking  off  his  own  sword,  places  it  in  Nolan's  arms; 
all  stand  at  attention  as  night  falls. 

Manara,  Francesco,  late  1 6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  singer.  His  works  include  madrigals, 
psalms  and  vespers. 

Manasse,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  June  10, 
1862.  His  works  include  orchestral,  organ  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Mana-Zucca  (real  name  Zuckermann),  American 
pianist,  soprano  and  composer,  born  New  York,  Dec. 
25,  1891.  She  studied  in  New  York  with  Alexander 
Lambert  and  Hermann  Spielter,  in  London  with  Vog- 
rich,  in  Berlin  with  Godowsky  and  Busoni,  and  singing 
in  London  and  Paris  with  von  zur  Miihlen.  She  ap- 
peared in  New  York  in  1899  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
playing  a  Beethoven  concerto  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society.  She  sang  the  soprano  role  in  the 
Count  of  Luxemburg  in  London  in  1914,  as  well  as  in 
light  opera  in  New  York.  Her  compositions  include 
a  musical  comedy,  Nerves,  a  Sonata  in  D  for  violin  and 
piano,  orchestral  works,  pieces  for  piano  and  violin, 
also  many  songs  among  them  being  /  Love  Life. 

Mancando  (It.),  decreasing  in  loudness ;  dying  away ; 
decrescendo. 

Manche  (Fr.),  (It.  manico),  the  neck  of  a  violin 
or  any  other  stringed  instrument. 

Manchester  (England).  With  the  exception  of 
London,  Manchester  is  the  most  important  musical 
center  in  England,  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  Halle 
Concerts  and  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music, 
both  of  which  were  founded  by  Sir  Charles  Halle.  It 
also  has  a  cathedral,  a  university,  regular  opera  seasons, 
and  chamber  music  and  choral  societies.  St.  Mary's 
was  designated  the  Cathedral  in  1847,  and  the  organists 
there  have  included  many  of  England's  greatest  masters 
of  the  instrument.  The  Halle  Society  is  the  most  im- 
portant orchestral  organization,  and  one  of  the  leading 
ones  of  the  entire  country.  It  was  founded  in  1857  by 
Sir  Charles  Halle  after  the  Manchester  Exhibition, 
and  soon  became  the  leading  North  of  England  or- 
chestra, giving  concerts  in  various  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  towns,  as  well  as  in  Manchester.  Halle  died 
in  1895,  and  after  some  visiting  conductors,  the  Society 
was  permanently  conducted  by  Frederic  Cowan,  Hans 
Richter,  Michael  Balling  and  Hamilton  Harty.  The 
orchestra  was  at  its  highest  peak  under  Richter,  who 
was  a  close  friend  of  Edward  Elgar,  and  did  much  to 
popularize  his  music  in  Northern  England.  He  ap- 
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peared  with  the  orchestra  at  the  Elgar  Festival  at 
Covent  Garden,  London;  also  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tivals. The  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Hamilton 
Harty  has  continued  to  uphold  the  high  traditions  it 
formed  under  Richter.  The  Gentlemen's  Concerts  are 
much  older  than  the  Halle  Concerts ;  they  can  be  traced 
back  to  1745,  but  were  abandoned  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  Two  other  orchestral  organizations 
no  longer  existent  are  the  Ladies'  Concerts  and  the 
French  Concerts,  where  Camille  Saint-Saens  once  ap- 
peared as  a  guest.  Other  societies  include  the  Gentle- 
men's Glee  Club,  the  Vocal  Society  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Choral  Society.  There  is  no  permanent  opera 
organization  in  Manchester,  but  the  Beecham  Opera 
Company  appeared  regularly  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  Brodsky  Quartet  Concerts  were  established 
in  1896  with  an  annual  series  of  six  concerts.  The 
Manchester  Philharmonic  Society,  established  in  1880, 
specializes  in  choral  music;  the  Manchester  Vocal 
Society  was  started  in  1867  and  the  Royal  Manchester 
College  of  Music  was  founded  by  Halle  in  1893;  he 
was  its  director  until  his  death,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Adolph  Brodsky;  many  of  the  teachers  also  lecture  at 
Manchester  University. 

Manchester,  Arthur  Livingston,  American  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Bass  River, 
New  Jersey,  Feb.  9,  1862;  pupil  of  Zeckwer,  Gil- 
christ,  Bussmann  and  Tubbs;  began  his  organ  career 
at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  became  director  of  music  schools 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and 
Missouri.  From  1893  to  1896  he  was  associate  editor 
of  the  "Etude,"  and  later  became  editor  of.  the  "Musi- 
cian" and  the  "Messenger."  He  has  conducted  choral 
festivals  and  given  song  and  lecture  recitals. 

Manchicourt,  Pierre  de,  early  i6th  century  French 
composer  and  choirmaster. 

Mancinelli,  Luigi,  Italian  violoncellist,  conductor 
and  dramatic  composer,  born  Orvieto,  Papal  States,  Feb. 
5,  1848;  died  Feb.  2,  1921 ;  pupil  of  Sbolei.  He  was  very 
proficient  on  his  instrument,  was  a  theater  'cellist  for 
several  years,  and  became  second  conductor  of  the  Opera 
at  Rome.  He  then  became  director  of  the  Bologna  Con- 
servatory, which  he  completely  reformed,  and  conducted 
successively  in  London,  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covert  Gar- 
den; Madrid,  Buenos  Aires,  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York.  He  was  famous  as  a  conduc- 
tor of  both  Italian  and  Wagnerian  operas,  and  was 
known  in  Italy  as  "il  Wagnerista."  His  voluminous  com- 
positions include  operas,  orchestral  works,  oratorios  and 
masses. 

Mancini,  Curzio,  i6th-i7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, musical  director  at  the  churches  of  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore  and  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  Rome.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Cereto  (1601)  as  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  contemporary  composers.  His  works  in- 
clude thirty-two  motets,  litanies  and  madrigals. 


MANCINI,  FRANCESCO— MANEN 


Mancini,  Francesco,  Italian  operatic  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Naples,  1679;  died  there 
in  1739.  His  opera  Hydaspes  or  L'Idaspe  fedele  re- 
ceived many  performances  following  its  premiere  at  the 
Haymarket  Theater,  London,  May  23,  1710. 

Mancini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  singing  teacher 
and  writer  of  a  book  on  the  art  of  coloratura  singing, 
born  Ascoli,  1716;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  4,  1800. 

Mancinus,  Thomas,  see  Mencken,  Thomas. 

Mancio,  Felice,  Italian  singer  of  stage  and  concert, 
vocal  teacher,  born  Turin,  Dec.  19,  1840;  died  Vienna, 
Feb.  4,  1897. 

Mandanici,  Placido,  Italian  double-bass  singer  and 
composer,  born  Barcelona,  Sicily,  1798;  died  Genoa, 
June  6,  1852. 

Mandelli,  Manuel,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Marengo,  Aug.  27,  1891.  His  works  include  or- 
chestral, chamber  and  piano  music. 

Mandelstam,  Felix,  Russian  composer,  born  Riga, 
Dec.  20,  1880;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  17,  1927.  He  studied 
with  Humperdinck. 

Manderscheid,  Paul,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Hatzenport,  Dec.  5,  1867.  His  works  in- 
clude masses,  text-books  and  The  Choral  Tradition. 

Mandi,  Richard,  Moravian  composer,  born  at  Ros- 
sitz  in  1862;  pupil  of  Delibes;  his  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Mandic,  Josef,  Slavic-Italian  composer,  born  Tri- 
este, Apr.  4,  1883;  pupil  of  Franz  S.  Vilhar,  Wiesel- 
berg  and  Hermann  Gradener;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  orchestral  and  operatic  music. 

Mandl,  Camilla  Barda,  see  Barda,  Camilla. 

Mandl,  Louis,  German  physician,  who  first  an- 
nounced the  principles  of  breath  control  in  his  Manual 
on  the  Care  of  the  Voice  (in  German,  1876). 

Mandl,  Richard,  Austrian  composer,  born  Prossnitz, 
Moravia,  May  9,  1859;  died  Mar.  31,  1918;  husband 
of  Camilla  Barda  (q.v.).  He  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  and  with  Delibes  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, then  settled  in  Vienna.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  symphonic  and  chamber  music. 

Mando-Bass,  the  bass  instrument  of  the  mandolin 
family. 

Mandola,  see  Bandora. 

Mandolin  or  Mandoline  (It.  mandolino),  an  Italian 
fretted  guitar ;  the  name  is  derived  from  its  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  mandola  or  almond.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  mandolins  with  varied  tunings ;  the  Neapolitan, 
considered  the  best  type,  has  four  double  strings  G-D- 
A-E.  The  Milanese,  next  in  favor,  has  five  double 
strings,  tuned  G-C-A-D-E.  It  is  played  by  a  plectrum 
used  in  the  right  hand ;  the  left  hand  is  used  to  "stop" 
the  strings.  In  the  Neapolitan  mandolin  the  E  strings 
are  of  cat-gut,  the  A  strings  of  steel,  the  D  strings 
of  copper  and  the  G  strings  of  cat-gut  covered  with 
copper  wire.  The  compass  is  nearly  three  octaves,  and 


the  plectrums  are  made  of  tortoise  shell,  whale-bone, 
horn  or  ostrich-quill.  There  are  seventeen  frets  across 
the  fingerboard.  It  is  a  very  gracefully  shaped  instru- 
ment, resembling  the  lute  in  some  respects,  but  with  a 
deeper  convexity  of  back.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than 
the  Mandola  or  Mandora,  an  instrument  now  rarely 
seen.  Many  famous  composers  have  written  composi- 
tions for  it;  Mozart's  "Deh  vieni"  in  Don  Giovanni 
is  an  excellent  example,  and  Beethoven  wrote  a  com- 
position for  his  friend  Krumpholz,  who  was  a  virtuoso 
on  the  instrument. 

Mandolinata  (It.),  a  piece  either  played  on  the  man- 
dolin, or  on  some  other  instrument  with  effects  re- 
sembling the  mandolin. 

Mandoloncello,  a  large-sized  mandolin. 
Mandora,  see  Bandora. 
Mandore,  see  Bandora. 

Mandt,  Heinrich,  German  operetta  and  salon  music 
composer,  born  Mar.  i,  1903. 
Mandura,  see  Bandora. 

Mandyczewski,  Eusebius,  Bohemian  musicologist 
and  teacher,  born  Czernowitz,  Aug.  18,  1857;  died 
Vienna,  July  15,  1929.  He  studied  with  Fuchs  and 
Nottebohm  in  Vienna,  was  chorus  master  of  the  Vienna 
singakademie,  and  teacher  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 
He  is  especially  noted  as  being  the  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  and  as 
editor  of  complete  editions  of  Schubert's  and  Haydn's 
works.  As  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  erudite  of 
modern  musicologists,  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  sev- 
eral orders  and  honorary  degrees,  and  is  an  honorary 
member  of  a  number  of  societies.  He  has  edited  Bach's 
arias  for  soprano  with  obbligato  instruments,  and  his 
works  also  include  choruses,  songs,  piano  music  and 
musical  treatises. 

Manecanterie  des  petits  chanteurs  a  la  croix  de 
bois,  a  French  musical  organization,  founded  at  Paris 
in  1907,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  liturgical  music. 
Manelli,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  Tivoli, 
about  1595 ;  died  Venice,  about  1670.  He  was  a  choir- 
master at  Tivoli  and  Bologna,  and  a  chapel  singer  at 
St.  Mark's,  Venice.  The  first  public  opera  house  in 
Europe,  the  Teatro  San  Cassiano,  at  Venice,  was 
opened  in  1637  with  his  Andromeda.  He  was  a  fore- 
runner of  Monteverdi.  His  compositions  include  a 
number  of  operas,  cantatas  and  arias.  Only  his  libretti 
to  the  operas  are  now  extant. 

Manelski,  Paul,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
June  n,  1906;  his  works  include  violin  music  and 
songs. 

Manen,  Joan  (Juan)  de,  Spanish  violinist,  composer 
and  editor,  born  Barcelona,  Mar.  14,  1883.  He  was  a 
child  prodigy  on  the  piano  and  violin,  and  giving  up  the 
piano,  studied  violin  with  Alard,  becoming  such  a  fine 
performer  as  to  be  considered  the  legitimate  successor 
to  Sarasate.  As  a  composer  he  has  also  attracted 
considerable  attention.  He  is  decidedly,  ultra-modern 
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in  tendency,  his  works  frequently  coming  very  close  to 
the  borders  of  Futurism.  His  compositions  include 
four  operas,  a  symphonic  poem,  concertos,  violin  and 
chamber  music,  also  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano  with 
orchestra,  and  a  Scherso  Fantastique  for  the  same  in- 
struments. He  edited  the  complete  works  of  Paganini. 

Manent,  Nicolas,  Spanish  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Marion,  Minorca,  June  22,  1827;  played  the  flute  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  theater  in  his  native  town  from  his 
seventh  to  his  fourteenth  year.  Later  he  became  a 
bass  player  and  church  musician  in  Barcelona.  His 
compositions  include  church  music,  zarzuelas  and 
ballets. 

Manenti,  Giovanni  Piero,  of  Bologna,  Italian  com- 
poser and  musician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
1574- 

Maneria,  a  term  used  in  Gregorian  music  to  desig- 
nate a  pair  of  modes,  authentic  and  plagal,  with  the 
same  final. 

"Manfred"  Overture,  the  prelude  to  Robert  Schu- 
mann's incidental  music  to  Byron's  drama  Manfred, 
written  in  1848,  the  same  year  as  the  composer's  opera 
Genoveva.  It  was  first  performed  in  Weimar  in  1852. 
The  entire  music  comprises  sixteen  numbers ;  the  over- 
ture has  now  become  a  concert  piece  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  finest  work  in  this  field.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  a  wild  passionate  theme  portraying  the 
hero,  and  a  plaintive  melody  representing  Astarte;  the 
close  of  the  overture  suggests  Manfred's  death. 

"Manfred"  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Peter 
Tschaikowsky ;  the  first  sketches  were  inspired  by 
Lord  Byron's  dramatic  poem  Manfred,  and  made  in 
April,  1885,  near  Moscow ;  according  to  a  note  on  the 
score,  it  was  finished  on  Dec.  24,  1885.  It  was  first 
performed  under  the  direction  of  Erdmanndorfer 
at  Moscow  on  Mar.  23,  1886;  Theodore  Thomas  gave 
the  first  American  performance  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  on  Dec.  4,  1886.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  Mili  Balakirev,  and  the  program  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  score  indicates  the  mood :  "Manfred 
wanders  in  the  Alps;  though  possessed  of  occult 
knowledge  with  which  he  can  subject  the  powers  of 
darkness  to  his  will,  nothing  can  make  him  forget  his 
love  for  the  beautiful  Astarte,  and  nothing  can  lift  the 
curse  which  lies  heavily  on  Manfred's  soul  which,  un- 
ceasingly and  without  truce,  delivers  him  to  the  tortures 
of  the  most  grievous  despair." 

Manfredi,  Filippo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Lucca  in  1729;  died  there,  July  12,  1777;  pupil 
of  Tartini.  With  the  great  Boccherini  he  made  a  strik- 
ingly successful  tour  of  Italy,  France  and  Spain. 
His  compositions  include  violin  concertos  and  chamber 
music. 

Manfredini,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Pistoja  in  1688;  musical  director  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Petronio,  Bologna,  and  a  member  of  the  Philhar- 


monic Academy.     His  compositions  include  chamber 
music  and  sacred  choral  works. 

Manfredini,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  musical  di- 
rector and  writer,  born  Pistoia,  Oct.  22,  1737;  died  St. 
Petersburg,  Aug.  16,  1799;  son  of  Francesco  Man- 
fredini; his  works  include  piano  and  operatic  music; 
also  a  book  on  theory. 

Manfroce,  Nicola  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born 
Palmi,  Calabria,  Feb.  20,  1791 ;  died  Naples,  July  9, 
1813;  pupil  of  Zingarelli;  his  works  include  operas, 
symphonies,  church  and  instrumental  music. 

Mange,  Alfred  de,  see  De  Mange,  Alfred. 

Mangean  (Mangeant),  E.,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  died  at  Paris  in  1756.  He  played  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Concert  Spirituel  and  his  compositions 
include  violin  and  chamber  music. 

Mangenot,  Amati,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1901.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  his  father,  and  at  Brussels  with  Albert  Laurent, 
later  going  to  fimile  Laurent  at  Bordeaux,  to  whose 
business  he  succeeded.  His  instruments  are  after  his 
own  model,  though  strongly  reminiscent  of  those  of 
Guarnerius,  and  are  of  excellent  workmanship,  as  are 
also  his  copies  of  old  Italian  instruments. 

Mangeot,  Auguste,  French  educator,  editor  and  di- 
rector of  "Le  Monde  Musical,"  Paris ;  founder  arid  di- 
rector of  ficole  Normale  there,  and  teacher  of  the 
children's  piano  class. 

Mangeot,  ^Idouard  Joseph,  French  piano  maker  and 
editor,  born  at  Nantes  in  1834;  died  Paris,  May  31, 
1898.  He  invented  a  piano  with  a  double  keyboard, 
which  attracted  attention  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878,  and  later  was  heard  in  London  where  it  was 
played  by  de  Kontski.  He  also  founded  and  edited 
"Le  Monde  Musical." 

Manger,  Alfred  Raymond,  American  conductor, 
violinist  and  teacher,  born  Lansing,  la.,  Oct.  17,  1866. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  made  his  debut 
in  1891,  toured  the  United  States,  and  had  his  own 
school  in  Dubuque,  la.  His  works  include  violin  music 
and  technical  studies  for  the  violin. 

Mangiagalli,  Riccardo  Pick,  see  Pick  Mangiagalli, 
Riccardo. 

Mangin,  fidouard,  French  conductor,  born  at  Paris 
in  1837;  died  there  in  1907;  founder  of  the  Lyons  Con- 
servatory. 

Mangold,  August  Daniel,  German  composer,  solo 
violoncellist  and  concert  master,  born  Darmstadt,  July 
2S»  J77S ;  died  there,  1842.  The  majority  of  his  com- 
positions were  violin  solos. 

Mangold,  Johann  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Darmstadt,  Nov.  19,  1796; 
died  there,  May  23,  1875 ;  son  of  Georg  Mangold.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  Rinck,  Abbe  Vogler  and  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  with  Mehul.  and  Cherubini  and  be- 
came violinist  and  conductor  at  the  Darmstadt  Chapel. 
Together  with  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  he  raised  the 
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artistic  level  of  the  orchestra  and  opera  there.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  a  cantata,  overtures,  cham- 
ber and  violin  music  and  songs. 

Mangold,  Karl  Georg,  German  pianist,  born  at 
Darmstadt  in  1812;  died  in  London,  Nov.  i,  1887; 
pupil  of  Hummel. 

Mangold,  Karl  Ludwig  Amand,  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Darmstadt,  Oct.  8,  1813;  died 
Oberstdorf,  Algau,  Aug.  5,  1889;  brother  of  Johann 
Wilhelm  Mangold.  He  was  court  music  director  at 
Darmstadt  and  conducted  various  choral  societies.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  symphonies,  cantatas  and 
chamber  music. 

Mangore,  Barrios,  contemporary  Paraguayan  guitar 
virtuoso  and  composer.  He  has  achieved  a  fine  reputa- 
tion as  a  guitarist,  his  programs  containing  works  by 
Mendelssohn,  Hayden,  Bach  and  Handel,  as  well  as 
his  own  compositions,  which  include  such  works  as 
'Contemplation,  Dansa  Gitarani,  Dansa  Paraguaya  and 
La  CatedraL 

Manhattan  Opera  House,  see  Hamnierstein  Opera 
Company. 

Mania,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Tschoplowitz,  Schleswig,  Sept.  22,  1882 ;  died  Breslau, 
Aug.  11,  1935. 

Manichord  (Lat.  Manichordium),  the  name  ap- 
plied to  obsolete  stringed  keyboard  instruments  of  dif- 
ferent forms. 

Manico  (It.),  the  neck  of  a  musical  instrument  of 
the  guitar,  lute  or  violin  family. 

Manier  (Ger.),  a  harpsichord  grace  note  (agre- 
ment) . 

Maniera   (It),  manner;  style;  method. 

Manifarges,  Pauline  de  Haan,  see  Haan-Mani- 
farges,  Pauline  de. 

Manigold,  Julius,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Masmiinster,  Nov.  23,  1873 ;  died  Jan.  20,  1935. 

Manini,  Domenico,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  1684;  died  Sept.  7,  1708.  He  spent  tb;  last 
three  years  of  his  brief  life  as  violinist  at  the  court  of 
Vienna.  His  compositions  included  an  oratorio. 

Manitoba  Musical  Competition  Festival,  a  Cana- 
dian festival  organized  in  1919.  It  is  of  two  weeks 
duration  and  is  held  annually. 

Mankell,  Gustav,  Swedish  organist,  teacher  and 
editor,  born  Christiansfeld,  Schleswig,  May  20,  1812; 
died  Stockholm,  Mar.  23,  1880.  His  works  include  an 
organ  method;  he  also  edited  collections  of  organ 
compositions. 

Mankell,  Henning,  Swedish  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Harnosand,  June  3,  1868; 
died  at  Stockholm  in  1930;  pupil  of  Lennart  Lundberg; 
his  compositions  include  instrumental,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music. 


Mann,  Adolph,  English  composer,  born  in  1874. 
His  works  include  Marionettes  for  trio,  and  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin. 

Mann,  Arthur  Henry,  English  musicologist  and  or- 
ganist, born  Norwich,  May  16,  1850;  died  Cambridge, 
Nov.  19,  1929;  organist  at  various  churches,  and  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  also  choir- 
master. He  was  a  Handel  scholar,  and,  together  with 
Prout,  discovered  the  original  wind  parts  of  The  Mes- 
siah in  1894  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  He  was  co- 
editor  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Catalogue,  edited  Tallis's 
motet  for  forty  voices,  and  his  compositions  include 
church  music,  organ  music  and  part  songs. 

Mann,  Eduard,  German  oratorio  singer  and  singing 
teacher,  died  Dresden,  July  5,  1935. 

Mann,  Frederick  A.,  English  organist  and  violinist, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1844;  died  there  in  1903. 

Mann,  Johann  Christian,  Austrian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  in  1726;  died  Vienna,  June  24,  1782;  his 
works  include  a  divertimento. 

Mann,  Johann  Gottfried  Hendrik,  Dutch  composer 
and  conductor,  born  The  Hague,. July  15,  1858;  died 
Coudewater,  Feb.  10,  1904. 

Mann,  Josef,  Polish-German  tenor,  born  at  Lem- 
berg  in  1879;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  5,  1921;  studied  with 
Dr.  Kicki  in  Lemberg;  appeared  at  the  Berlin  State 
Opera. 

Mann,  Richard,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Cologne,  Mar.  27,  1883;  his  works  were  chiefly 
for  the  'cello. 

Manna  (Manni),  Gennaro,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Naples  in  1721 ;  died  there  in  1788.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  an  oratorio,  a  cantata,  masses,  motets 
and  psalms. 

Manna,  Ruggero,  Italian  church  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  Trieste,  Apr.  7,  1808;  died  Cremona, 
May  13,  1864. 

Mannborg,  Karl  Theodor,  Swedish  harmonium 
builder,  born  Karlstad,  Sweden,  Nov.  9,  1861;  died 
Leipzig,  July  26,  1930;  established  his  firm  in  Borna, 
Germany,  in  1889. 

Mannecke,  Hermann,  German  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Hanover,  June  24,  1879. 

Mannelli,  Carlo,  i/th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Pistoja;  his  compositions  include 
concerted  pieces  for  strings  and  vocal  music. 

Mannerchor  (Ger.),  a  men's  chorus,  or  a  composi- 
tion for  such  a  chorus. 

Mannergesangverein  (Ger.),  a  gerieral  term  for 
describing  a  male  singing  society.  In  .the  plural  (Man- 
nergesangvereine)  it  is  used  to  describe  the  Lieder- 
tafln  of  Germany,  taken  as  a  whole;  these  clubs  form 
an  important  part  of  German  national  life. 

Manners,  'Charles  (real  name  Southcote  Man- 
sergh),  English  operatic  basso  and  impresario,  born 
London,  Dec.  27,  1857.  He  studied  at  the  Dublin 
HIS 
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Royal  Academy,  then  for  a  year  with  Shakespeare  in 
London,  and  then  in  Florence.  He  joined  the  D'Oyly 
Carte  company  in  1881  as  a  chorus  singer,  and  created 
the  part  of  Private  Willis  in  lolanthe  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  London,  Nov.  25,  1882.  He  made  his  operatic 
debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  1890,  and  was  a  soloist  in 
New  York  at  the  Seidl  Concerts.  Following  a  success- 
ful South  African  tour,  he  organized  the  Moody- 
Manners  Opera  Company,  the  principal  soprano  being 
his  wife,  Fanny  Moody.  The  purpose  was  the  produc- 
tion of  popular-priced  operas  in  English,  and  the  com- 
pany became  an  emphatic  success. 

Manners,  Fanny,  see  Moody,  Fanny. 

Mannes,  Clara  Damrosch,  daughter  of  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Breslau, 
Dec.  12,  1869.  She  studied  in  New  York  from  the 
age  of  six  with  Clara  Gross  and  Jessie  Pinney,  then  at 
Dresden  with  Scholtz  and  Schreyer,  and  later  with 
Busoni.  She  married  the  violinist  David  Mannes,  with 
whom  she  gave  sonata  recitals,  and  taught  in  the  music 
school  founded  under  the  Mannes  name. 

Mannes,  David,  American  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  New  York,  Feb.  16,  1866;  pupil  in  New  York 
of  H.  Erode,  Th.  Moses,  J.  Douglas  and  C.  Richter,  and 
in  Europe  of  Ahna,  Halir  and  Ysaye.  He  was  dis- 
covered by  Walter  Damrosch,  and  engaged  by  him  for 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1891,  where  he 
became  concert  master  in  1898.  He  organized  his  own 
string  quartet,  founded  and  directed  the  Symphony 
Club  of  New  York,  and  did  much  settlement  work. 
He  and  his  wife,  Clara  Mannes,  are  famous  for  their 
sonata  recitals  which  they  give  every  year  in  New 
York.  He  was  conductor  of  the  free  orchestral  con- 
certs given  every  winter  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

Mannes,  Leopold  Damrosch,  American  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  New  York  in  1899.  A*ter  gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  University,  he  studied  piano  with 
Elizabeth  Quaile,  Guy  Maier  and  Alfred  Cortot,  and 
composition  with  Schreyer,  Scalero  and  Percy  Goet- 
schius ;  then  taught  composition  and  lectured  at  the 
David  Mannes  Music  School,  and  taught  theory  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  Suite  for  two  pianos  (1924)  which  has 
been  played  by  Harold  Bauer  and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 
arid  numerous  others,  also  a  String  quartet  (1927)  given 
by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  an  orchestral  suite  (1926) 
two,  madrigals  and  incidental  music  for  a  children's  per- 
formance of  Shakespeare's  Tempest  (1930). 
"Mannes  Music  School,  see  David  Mannes  Music 

School.  :• 


Manney,  Charles  Fonteyn,  American  composer, 
conductor  and  editor,  born  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Feb. 
8,  -1872.  He  studied  with  W.  A.  Fisher,  W.  Goodrich 
and  'Percy  Goetschius,  and  then  became  associate 
editor  .with  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  and  conductor  of 
variolas'  choral  societies,  and  the  Footlight  Orchestra. 


His  compositions  include  a  comic  opera,  two  cantatas, 
choruses,  anthems,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Mannfred,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born 
Posen,  July  27,  1866;  pupil  of  Robert  Klein  and  H. 
Urban;  his  compositions  include  operettas,  dances  and 
marches. 

Mannheim  (Germany),  a  city  in  Germany  famous 
as  the  home  of  the  Mannheim  School  (q.v). 

Mannheim  School,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 
accomplishments,  both  in  the  field  of  composition  and 
of  performance,  achieved  by  several  able  musicians, 
who  forged  the  principal  links  between  the  styles  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  Haydn.  The  leading 
masters  of  this  school  were  Johann  Stamitz  (1717- 
^757)  whose  Six  Sonates  a  trois  parties  concertantes 
are  important  for  their  musical  excellence  and  his- 
torical position  as  the  starting  point  of  the  new  homo- 
phonic  movement  leading  to  the  Viennese  classical 
style;  Franz  Xaver  Richter  (1709-1789),  Ignaz  Holz- 
bauer  (1711-1783),  Anton  Filtz  (c.  1730-1760),  Carlo 
Giuseppe  Toeschi  (1724-1788),  Christian  Cannabich 
(1731-1798),  Johann  Baptist  Wendling  (1720-1797), 
Carl  Stamitz,  Jr.  (1746-1801).  The  chief  character- 
istics of  these  direct  predecessors  of  Haydn  are : 
(i)  they  introduced  the  minuet  as  a  new  contrasting 
and  enlivening  element,  and  as  a  fourth  movement  in 
the  old  three-movement  sonata;  (2)  they  introduced 
two  themes  with  contrasting  keys  and  extended  the 
middle  "working  out"  section  into  the  first-movement 
of  the  sonata  form;  (3)  the  basso  continue  was  gradu- 
ally given  up,  diminishing  the  preponderance  of  the 
bass  and  making  the  melody  more  prominent ;  (4)  they 
introduced  a  lighter,  more  flowing  and  flexible  melodic 
line  of  a  more  popular  character  with  newer  types  of 
motives;  (5)  they  encouraged  sudden  and  frequent 
changes  of  mood  within  the  same  movement,  or  even  in 
the  same  theme;  (6)  the  style  becomes  more  homo- 
phonic  and  less  f  ugal. 

Manning,  Edward  Belts,  Canadian  teacher  and 
composer,  born  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada,  Dec.  15,  1874. 
He  studied  with  Schradieck  and  E.  MacDowell,  then 
with  Humperdinck  and  Vidal,  becoming  a  teacher  in 
New  York,  an  instructor  at  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
and  later  an  instructor  of  music  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. His  works  include  piano,  orchestral  and  violin 
music  and  songs. 

Manning,  E.  Theodore,  American  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  writer,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860. 
He  studied  at  New  York  and  Leipzig  and  taught  in 
various  colleges.  His  works  include  a  History  of 
Music  and  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Mannfcopf,  Adolphine,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser. Her  compositions  include  sacred  quartets  for 
mixed  voices  and  many  songs. 

Manns,  Sir  August  Friedrieh,  German  bandmaster 
and  conductor,  born  Stolzenberg,  near  Stettin,  Mar. 
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12,  1825;  died  London,  Mar.  2,  1907.  He  was  of 
poor  parents,  and  studied  from  local  teachers,  before 
becoming  first  clarinet  in  a  regimental  band  at  Danzig. 
He  then  played  in  and  conducted  various  bands  and 
orchestras  in  Germany,  before  going  to  London  as  sub- 
conductor  of  the  Crystal  Palace  band.  This  position 
he  resigned  because  Schallehn  stole  some  of  his  music; 
then  was  a  member  of  other  orchestras  until  becoming 
music  director  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  he  changed 
the  band  to  a  symphony  orchestra.  It  soon  became 
the  best  in  England,  and  the  Saturday  Night  Concerts 
which  he  inaugurated  became  very  famous.  He  was 
with  the  Crystal  Palace  for  forty-six  years  and  con- 
ducted more  than  14,000  concerts  there. 

Manns,  Ferdinand,  German  conductor,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Witzenhausen,  Aug.  27,  1844;  died  at 
Oldenburg  in  1922 ;  court  conductor  in  Oldenburg.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  orchestral  suites, 
overtures,  chamber  and  piano  music  and  choruses. 

Mannsfeldt,  Hermann,  German  conductor,  born 
Erfurt,  Jan.  21,  1833;  died  Ems,  Feb.  3,  1892;  Kapell- 
meister at  the  Kurkapelle,  Ems. 

Mannstadt,  Franz,  German  piano  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Hagen,  Westphalia,  July  8,  1852;  died 
Wiesbaden,  Jan.  18,  1932. 

Mannstadt,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  stage 
manager  and  choral  conductor,  born  Bielefeld,  May 
20,  1837;  died  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  Sept.  13,  1904. 
His  compositions  included  the  words  and  music  of 
many  operettas. 

Mannstein  (Steinmann),  Heinrich  Ferdinand, 
German  voice  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Berggiesshubel,  Sept.  17,  1806;  died  Loschwitz, 
Dresden,  Aug.  3,  1872;  pupil  of  Mieksch;  his  writings 
included  studies  on  the  art  and  development  of  singing. 

Mano  (It),  hand;  mano  destra,  right  hand;  mano 
simstra,  left  hand. 

Manojlovic,  Kosta  P.,  Serbian  composer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Krajevo,  Dec.  3,  1890; 
studied  in  Munich,  Belgrade  and  Oxford;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  piano,  choral  and  chamber  music. 

Manoloff,  Emanuell,  Bulgarian  military  band 
leader,  born  Gabrovo,  East  Bulgaria,  Jan.  7,  1860;  died 
Feb.  15,  1902;  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 

Manoly,  Ludwig  Emanuel,  Hungarian  double  bass 
player  and  teacher,  born  Teresia-Opl,  Feb.  18,  1855; 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory ;  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  played  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Symphony,  and  later  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  taught  at 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

Manon,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Henri 
Meilhac  and  Philippe  Gille,  music  by  Jules  Massenet, 
first  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  Jan. 
19,  1884.  The  story  is:  Manon,  who  is  the  wealthy 
de  Bretigny's  mistress,  falls  in  love  with  a  young  stu- 
dent Des  Grieux.  When  Des  Grieux's  father  hears 


about  the  affair,  he  commands  his  son  to  leave  the 
apartment  he  has  shared  with  Manon;  she  in  turn 
gives  up  her  life  of  luxury  to  follow  Des  Grieux. 
Later  Des  Grieux  goes  to  St.  Sulpice  Seminary,  where 
he  becomes  a  novice;  he  prays  for  help  to  withstand 
temptation,  but  when  Manon  appears,  he  willingly 
follows  her  back  to  Paris,  where  they  enter  a  gambling 
house  to  try  their  luck.  When  Des  Grieux  is  winning, 
his  antagonist  declares  he  is  cheating,  and  Des  Grieux 
is  then  arrested  with  Manon;  she  is  sentenced  to  be 
deported  to  America  with  other  women.  Des  Grieux 
tries  to  see  her.  but  succeeds  only  after  having  bribed 
a  guard;  he  meets  her  on  the  road  to  Havre,  where, 
completely  worn  out,  she  dies  in  his  arms. 

Manon  Lescaut,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto 
by  Domenico  Oliva,  music  by  Giacomo  Puccini,  first 
produced  at  Turin  on  Feb.  i,  1893.  The  story  is: 
Manon  is  the  mistress  of  Geronte  de  Ravoir,  the  royal 
treasurer-general;  when  she  visits  an  inn  at  Amiens 
with  her  brother,  Lescaut,  she  meets  Des  Grieux,  who 
falls  deeply  in  love  with  her.  She  promises  to  meet 
Des  Grieux  in  Paris.  Once  there  she  admits  being  the 
mistress  of  Geronte,  saying  he  is  old  and  tiresome, 
but  able  to  give  her  jewels  and  luxuries.  When  Ger- 
onte appears,  he  is  surprised  to  find  Des  Grieux  with 
Manon,  but  when  she  tells  him  she  loves  Des  Grieux, 
he  seems  to  accept  it.  Later  Manon's  brother  tells  her 
that  Geronte  is  liable  to  plan  revenge;  Manon  seizes 
her  jewels  and  is  about  to  leave,  when  she  is  arrested 
and  taken  to  prison  for  stealing,  even  though  she  leaves 
the  jewels  at  Geronte Js  feet.  Later  in  Havre,  the  loose 
women  of  Paris,  among  them  Manon,  are  to  be  de- 
ported to  Louisiana  in  America.  Des  Grieux  and 
Lescaut  have  tried  in  vain  to  free  Manon.  Rather 
than  part  from  her,  Des  Grieux  gets  work  on  board  the 
ship ;  when  they  near  New  Orleans,  Manon  drops  from 
fatigue,  and  Des  Grieux  being  near  at  hand,  runs  for 
water  and  help;  Manon  thinks  herself  deserted  and  is 
dying  when  Des  Grieux  returns.  He  pleads  with  her 
not  to  leave  him,  and  when  she  dies  in  his  arms,  he 
falls  fainting  over  her  lifeless  body. 

Manowarda,  Josef,  Austrian  bas's,  born  Vienna, 
July,  1890.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Staatsoper. 

Manrique  de  Lara,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer,  born 
Cartagena,  Oct.  24,  1863;  by  profession  a  soldier,  but 
devoted  his  leisure  to  music.  His  compositions  include 
a  comic  opera,  an  opera,  a  string  quartet  and  a  sym- 
phony. He  has  done  research  into  Spanish  musical 
folk  lore. 

Manru,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Alfred 
Nossig,  music  by  Ignace  Paderewski,  first  produced  at 
Dresden  on  May  29,  1901.  The  story  is:  Manru,  a 
gipsy,  has  married  a  village  maiden,  Ulana,  who  is 
driven  away  from  her  mother's  home  because  of  her 
gipsy  marriage.  When  Ulana  feels  that  -Manru  does 
not  love  her  as  before,  she  begs  Urok,  a  dwarf,  to  give 
her  a  love-potion,  which  she  will  serve  to  Manru.  After 
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he  takes  the  love-potion,  his  longing  for  the  old  gipsy 
life  becomes  less,  and  he  again  is  happy  with  Ulana. 
But  after  they  have  a  child  whose  crying  annoys  him, 
Manru's  restlessness  returns;  he  hears  gipsy  music  in 
the  distance,  and  disappears  into  the  forest,  where  he 
meets  Asa,  the  Queen  of  the  gipsies,  who  loves  him. 
She  pleads  with  him  to  return  to  the  tribe,  but  the  chief, 
Oros,  is  opposed  to  it  because  he  also  is  in  love  with 
Asa.  When  Ulana  appears  in  search  of  Manru,  he 
does  not  heed  her,  but  leaves  with  Asa.  The  broken- 
hearted Ulana  drowns  herself  in  the  lake ;  Oros  throws 
Manru  into  the  lake,  where  he  dies  with  Ulana. 

Manry,  Charles  Casimir,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Feb.  8,  1823;  died  there,  Jan.  18,  1866;  pupil  of 
Elwart.  His  compositions  include  church  music,  or- 
chestral works,  chamber  music,  an  oratorio,  a  mystery 
and  a  comic  opera,  also  other  stage  pieces. 

Mansergh,  Southcote,  see  Manners,  Charles. 

Mansfeldt,  Edgar,  see  Pierson,  Henry  Hugo. 

Mansfeldt,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  composer,  born 
1824;  died  Vienna,  June  n,  1869;  his  compositions 
were  for  the  most  part  Viennese  songs. 

Mansfield,  Orlando  Augustine,  English  composer, 
organist  and  writer,  born  Horningsham,  Wiltshire,  Nov. 
28,  1863.  He  studied  with  Cox  and  Turpin,  became 
organist  at  Trowbridge  and  Torquay,  examiner  for  the 
London  College  of  Music,  president  of  the  Free  Church 
Musician's  Union  and  later  a  teacher  at  Wilson  Col- 
lege, Chambersburg,  Pa.  He  married  Mile.  Jutz,  and 
appeared  with  her  in  two-piano  recitals.  He  was  also 
a  concert  organist  and  lecturer.  His  works  include  350 
small  piano  and  organ  pieces,  and  arrangements  of 
choruses,  also  innumerable  articles  to  musical  periodi- 
cals. Many  of  his  compositions  appeared  under  the  pen 
names  of  Sofie  N.  Adlam  and  Oscar  Liemann. 

Mansfield,  Purcell  James,  English  concert  organist 
and  composer,  born  Torquay,  May  24,  1889;  son  of 
Orlando  A.  Mansfield.  He  was  organist  at  many 
churches,  gave  organ  recitals,  and  was  president  of  the 
Glasgow  Organist's  Association.  His  works  include 
many  pieces  for  organ  and  some  concert  overtures. 

Manski,  Dorothee,  contemporary  German  soprano. 
She  made  her  debut  in  1924  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera 
where  she  sang  Elsa,  Elizabeth,  Sieglinde,  Eva  and 
Marietta  in  Die  Tote  Stadt  and  then  came  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York  in  1927,  taking  part 
in  all  the  Wagnerian  and  other  German  operas.  She 
took  the  role  of  Herodias  in  Salome  and  sang  in  Jomiy 
spielt  auf. 

Manskopf,  Jakob  Friedrich  Nikolas,  German  musi- 
cologist, born  Frahkfort-on-Main,  Apr.  25,  1869;  died 
July  2,  1928 ;  studied  the  violin  with  L.  Strauss,  trav- 
elled in  France  and  England,  and  then  founded  a 
Musical  History  Museum  at  his  native  town,,  which  con- 
tains over  30,000  Mss.  books,  documents,  rare  scores, 
theater  programs,  medals,  caricatures  and  autographs 
of  musicians  from  the  I4th  century  to  the  present  day. 
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Mansuy,  Frangois  Charles,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Amsterdam,  Feb.  18,  1783;  died  at  Lyons  in  1847. 
He  wrote  an  opera,  a  symphony,  piano  concertos,  cham- 
ber music  and  piano  pieces. 

Mantecou,  Juan  Jose,  see  Del  Brezo,  Juan. 

Mantegatia,  Pietro  and  Giovanni,  i8th  century 
Italian  violin  and  viola  makers.  The  brothers  worked 
at  Milan  about  1750,  and  specialized  in  the  manufacture 
of  violas,  which  were  modelled  after  those  of  Amati, 
and  are  now  highly  prized. 

Mantegazzi,  Johann  Baptiste,  Swiss  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Riva  san  Vitale,  Oct.  23,  1889. 

Mantica,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  Reggio  Calabria,  Dec.  23,  1875;  studied  with 
Falchi  in  Rome;  his  compositions  include  orchestral, 
operatic  and  chamber  music.  He  also  edited  the  works 
of  Cavalieri. 

Mantius,  Eduard,  German  song  composer,  dramatic 
tenor  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Schwerin,  Jan.  18,  1806; 
died  Bad  Ihmenan,  July  4,  1874. 

Mantovani,  Tancredo,  Italian  musicologist,  born 
Ferrara,  Sept.  27,  1864;  died  Rome,  Feb.  25,  1932.  He 
studied  with  Busi,  was  a  teacher  and  librarian  at  the 
Liceo  Rossini  in  Pesaro.  His  works  include  editing 
Cronaca  Musicale,  biographies  of  Orlando  di  Lassus 
and  Rossini,  and  other  musical  treatises  and  essays. 

Mantovano,  Alberto,  see  Ripa,  Alberto  da. 

Mantuani,  Josef,  Austrian  musicologist,  born  Lai- 
bach,  Carniola,  Mar.  28,  1860;  died  there,  Mar.  18, 
1933.  He  studied  with  Forster,  Bohm  and  Bruckner  in 
Vienna,  and  also  at  the  University  there,  became  head 
of  the  music  division  of  the  Court  library,  and  director 
of  the  Landesmuseum,  at  Laibach.  His  works  in- 
cluded editing  of  many  musical  compositions,  and  writ- 
ing a  history  of  music,  published  in  Vienna. 

Manual  (Fr.  clavier;  Ger.  Manuale;  It.  manuale), 
an  organ  keyboard. 

Manualiter,  a  direction  that  a  passage  so  inscribed  is 
to  be  played  upon  the  manuals  alone ;  it  is  used  by  Bach 
in  a  number  of  his  works  for  the  organ. 

Manualuntersatz,  a  32  ft.  manual  organ-stop  of 
short  compass. 

Manuel,  Roland,  see  Roland-Manuel. 

Manuscrit  du  Roi,  French  collection  of  songs, 
motets,  dances.  It  was  the  property  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  represented  compositions  from  approxi- 
mately 1275  to  1300.  The  manuscript  was  illustrated 
by  many  miniatures,  most  of  which  have  been  lost,  and 
contains  more  than  four  hundred  trouvere  songs,  fifty 
motets,  three  lais,  sixty  troubadour  songs,  dance  tunes 
and  Hymns  to  the  Virgin.  Most  of  the  notation  is  non- 
mensural. 

Manville,  Edward  Britton,  American  organist, 
born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  25,  1879 ;  studied  at  Yale 
University.  He  has  been  active  in  Pennsylvania  and 
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Michigan  for  many  years  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Organists. 

Manzanares,  Jacinto  Ruiz,  Spanish  composer,  born 
at  Corera  in  1872,  won  a  number  of  prizes  for  com- 
position. He  became  director  of  a  conservatory  in 
Valencia.  His  works  include  a  symphonic  poem,  an 
opera  and  chamber  music. 

Manzer,  Josef  Dionys,  Bohemian  theory  teacher, 
born  at  Petersdorf  in  1808;  died  at  Leitmeritz  in  1882; 
his  works  include  books  relating  to  harmony,  organ 
playing,  and  choral  singing. 

Manzer,  Robert,  Czech  teacher  and  conductor,  born 
Tetschen,  Jan.  14,  1877;  pupil  of  Sevcik,  Karl  Bendel, 
and  Anton  Dvorak. 

Manziarly,  Marcelle  de,  French  composer,  born 
Oct.  15,  1899.  She  studied  with  Nadia  Boulanger  from 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  her  compositions  include  an  in- 
teresting sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  in  classic  form, 
and  a  trio. 

Manzocchi,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer  and  sing- 
ing teacher,  born  at  Parma  in  1845;  died  there,  Feb. 
22,  1924. 

Manzoni  Requiem,  a  choral  work  composed  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Alessandro  Manzoni,  who  died  in  1873.  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral  in  Milan  was  the  scene  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  which  took  place  on  May  22,  1874; 
the  American  premiere  occurring  in  New  York  on  Nov. 
17,  1874. 

Manzu,  see  Me-ze. 

Manzuoli,  Giovanni,  Italian  male  soprano,  born  at 
Florence  about  1725;  died  after  1771.  He  acquired 
his  reputation  in  Italy,  then  went  to  Madrid,  where 
Farinelli  engaged  him  at  a  high  salary,  and  sang  in 
London  with  great  success,  1764-5.  Among  his  admirers 
were  Charles  Burney  and  Mozart.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dously powerful  soprano  voice,  but  was  a  poor  actor, 
unwieldy  in  figure,  and  ill-made. 

Manzutto,  Gian  Giacomo,  Italian  church  musician, 
born  in  1862;  died  Trieste,  Feb.  10,  1933;  an  authority 
on  Gregorian  chant. 

Mapelli,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Bellinzago,  Oct.  10,  1855;  died  Milan,  Oct.  23,  1913. 

Mapleson,  Henry,  English  opera  impresario,  born 
London,  Feb.  17,  1851,  son  of  Col.  J.  H.  Mapleson.  He 
studied  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  Bonn  University.  He 
worked  with  his  father  in  the  mangement  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres,  London,  and  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  and  then  became  di- 
rector of  the  opera  and  concert  direction  firm  of  Ma- 
pleson &  Company,  London. 

Mapleson,  James  Henry  (Col.),  English  impresario, 
born  London,  May  4,  1830;  died  there,  Nov.  14,  1901. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
and  appeared  as  both  a  singer  and  a  violist.  He  was 
assistant  to  E.  T.  Smith  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
assumed  control  of  it  in  1861.  His  first  production  was 


Verdi's  Ballo  in  Maschera  which  he  gave  for  the  first 
performance  in  England.  When  his  theatre  burned,  he 
went  to  Drury  Lane  and  then  was  with  Gye  for  two 
seasons,  but  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  and  reopened 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1877.  'He  frequently  brought 
his  company  to  New  York,  appearing  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  with  varying  success.  He  published  his 
memoirs  under  the  title,  The  Mapleson  Memoirs,  in 
1888. 

Mapleson,  Lionel  S.,  English  musical  librarian, 
born  London,  1865 ;  died  New  York,  Dec.  21,  1937.  His 
father  had  been  librarian  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  his  uncle  was  Colonel  Alfred  Mapleson,  the  man- 
ager of  Adelina  Patti.  He  first  began  his  musical 
career  by  playing  the  violin  in  Hans  Richter's  European 
Orchestra,  after  which  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  a  violist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  1889.  Having  inherited  his  father's  interest  in 
library  work,  he  soon  became  librarian  of  that  institu- 
tion, a  position  he  held  for  almost  fifty  years.  The  li- 
brary was  built  up  under  his  direction  until  it  became 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  containing  the 
score  of  every  opera  done  at  that  house,  as  well  as 
many  now  forgotten  works,  and  countless  souvenirs 
and  mementos  of  the  opera  in  America.  He  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  re-arranging  of  scores  to  fit  the  de- 
mands and  needs  of  individual  conductors  and  singers, 
and  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  stars 
who  had  ever  appeared  upon  its  stage. 

Mapleson  Collection  of  Memoirs,  American  collec- 
tion of  musical  mementos,  founded  by  Lionel  Maple- 
son,  and  located  in  the  library  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York.  Lionel  Mapleson  was  con- 
nected with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  forty- 
five  years,  during  which  time  he  collected  thousands 
of  items  of  musical  interest,  including  the  scores  of 
all  the  operas  presented  at  that  famous  Opera  House 
since  1883.  Numerous  letters,  old  programs,  hundreds 
of  autographed  pictures,  caricatures  drawn  by  Enrico 
Caruso,  newspaper  accounts  of  opera  premieres,  remi- 
niscences, souvenirs,  magazine  articles  and  countless 
other  things  connected  with  the  Opera  House.  The 
nucleus  of  the  collection  was  founded  upon  the  collec- 
tions formed  by  Lionel  Mapleson's  father  and  grand- 
father in  England,  his  grandfather  having  started  the 
library  at  London  in  1740.  There  are  outstanding  let- 
ters from  Mendelssohn  and  Jenny  Lind,  and  photo- 
graphs of  Toscanini,  Puccini,  Calve,  Melba,  the  De 
Reszkes,  Planqon,  Seidl,  Amato,  etc.  The  entire  col- 
lection is  housed  in  four  rooms. 

Maquarre,  Andre,  Belgian  flutist,  born  at  Molen- 
beck,  St.  Jean,  in  1875;  has  played  with  the  leading 
French  orchestras  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  America. 

Mara,  Gertrud  Elizabeth  (nee  Schmeling),  Ger- 
man soprano,  born  Kassel,  Feb.  23,  1749;  died  Reval, 
Jan.  20,  1833;  one  °*  tne  greatest  singers  of  the  i8th 
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century ;  pupil  of  Paradisi  in  London.  She  was  crippled 
by  a  fall  in  infancy,  was  trained  by  charitable  aid,  and 
appeared  as  a  violin  prodigy  at  the  age  of  nine.  At 
Leipzig  and  Dresden  she  won  such  success  that  she  ob- 
tained a  life  engagement  at  the  Berlin  Court  Opera, 
but  the  tyranny  of  Frederick  II  drove  her  to  Vienna, 
and  then  to  Paris,  where  her  rivalry  with  Todi  attracted 
attention.  She  was  in  London,  mostly  as  a  concert 
singer,  from  1784  to  1802,  made  long  tours,  lived  in 
Moscow,  where  she  lost  her  possessions,  and  returned  to 
London.  She  married  the  'cellist,  Mara,  but  divorced 
him. 

Mara,  La,  see  Lipsius,  Marie. 

Marais,  Marin,  French  composer  and  gambist,  born 
Paris,  Mar.  31,  1656;  died  there,  Aug.  15,  1728;  a  choir 
boy  at  the  Saint-Chappelle ;  studied  with  Chaperon, 
Hottemann,  Sainte-Colombe  and  Sully;  soloist  in  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  1685,  and  also  played  in  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique.  His  works 
include  five  books  of  music  for  the  viola  da  gamba,  on 
which  he  was  an  expert  performer,  a  book  of  trios  for 
violin,  flute  and  viola  da  gamba,  a  book  of  trios  for 
violin,  gamba  and  clavichord,  and  four  operas. 

Marak,  Jan,  Czech  violinist  and  teacher,  died 
Prague,  Oct.  22,  1932;  taught  at  the  conservatory 
there. 

Marazzoli,  Marco,  of  Parma,  Italian  composer, 
singer  and  harp  virtuoso,  died  Rome,  Jan.  24,  1662. 
His  works  include  the  two  first  comic  operas,  the  texts 
being  by  the  Marquis  Ruspigliosi,  afterward  Pope 
Clement  IX,  also  oratorios,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Marbeck  (Merbecke),  John,  English  composer, 
chorister  and  organist,  born  in  1523;  died  about  1585. 
His  compositions  include  the  Booke  of  Common  Praier 
Noted,  an  adaptation  of  old  plain-song  music. 

Marbot,  Rolf,  German  composer,  born  Breslau, 
1906.  His  compositions  include  film  music  and  oper- 
ettas, mostly  written  in  collaboration  with  Bert  Reis- 
feld. 

Marc,  Andre  Jacques,  i8th  century  French  violin- 
ist and  composer,  was  in  the  royal  service  at  Paris. 
His  works  include  violin  sonatas  and  other  works. 

Marca,  Raffaello  de  la,  Italian  operatic  basso  and 
music  teacher,  born  Palermo,  Sicily,  Jan.  17,  1871. 
He  studied  with  Antonio  Cantelli,  made  his  opera  debut 
at  Messina  in  1890,  and  after  singing  extensively  in 
Italy,  Finland  and  Russia,  formed  his  own  company 
with  which  he  came  to  America  in  1902,  and  finally 
founded  a  singing  school  in  New  York. 

Marcacci,  Francisco,  Italian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Montorio  al  Vomano,  May  26,  1885. 

Marcando,  Marcato  (It.),  decided;  with  emphasis 
and  distinctness. 

Marcato  (It.),  a  term  indicating  that  a  melody  or 
passage  so  marked  should  be  played  in  a  decisive  or 
marked  manner.  Such  indications  as  //  basso  marcato, 
Marcato  il  canto,  Marcato  il  tema,  Queste  note  ben 


marcato,  Melodia  marcata,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  com- 
positions by  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Beethoven.  Its 
superlative  form,  Marcatessimo  has  occasionally  been 
used. 

Marcel,  Lucille  (real  name  Wasself),  American 
dramatic  soprano,  born  New  York,  about  1887;  died 
June  27,  1921.  She  studied  with  Mme.  Serrano,  A. 
Lambert,  and  Jean  de  Reszke.  She  made  her  debut 
with  great  success  as  Elektra  at  the  Viennese  premiere 
of  that  opera.  She  married  the  conductor,  Weingartner, 
and  has  sung  in  Hamburg.  Her  American  debut  took 
place  at  Boston  in  1912.  She  had  great  emotional 
quality  in  her  voice,  with  much  of  the  fullness  of  a 
contralto. 

Marcelli,  Anais,  see  Perriere-Pilte,  Comtesse  Anais 
de. 

Marcelli,  Ulderico,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser. He  resided  for  some  time  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  where  Alfred  Hertz  gave  several  of  his  orches- 
tral compositions  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Marcello,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Venice  about  1684;  died  there  in  1750;  an  elder 
brother  of  the  famous  Benedetto  Marcello,  and  a  patron 
of  music  and  art.  His  compositions  were  chiefly  cham- 
ber music. 

Marcello,  Benedetto,  Italian  composer  and  poet, 
born  Venice,  Aug.  i,  1686;  died  Brescia,  July  24,  1739; 
pupil  of  Gasparini  and  Lotti;  held  important  govern- 
mental positions,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Forty 
in  1711,  Proweditore  of  Pola  in  1730,  and  Camerlengo 
in  Brescia.  He  was  also  a  Cavaliere  of  the  Filarmonici 
of  Bologna,  and  a  member  of  the  Pastori  Arcadi  of 
Rome.  His  famous  work  is  the  setting  of  Giustiniani's 
paraphrases  of  the  first  fifty  psalms  for  from  one  to 
four  voices  with  basso  continue  for  organ  or  clavi- 
cembalo accompaniment.  His  compositions  also  include 
concerti  grossi,  a  cembalo  sonata,  canzoni,  oratorios,  dra- 
matic works  and  cantatas. 

Marcello,  Marco  Marcelliano,  Italian  composer, 
writer  of  librettos  and  on  musical  subjects,  born  at 
Milan  in  1820;  died  there,  July  25,  1865. 

Marcello  di  Capua,  see  Bernardini,  Marcello. 

Marcellus,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born 
Tauer,  Nov.  15,  1876.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas and  singspiels. 

March  (Fr,  marche;  Ger.  Marsch;  It.  mar  da}  9  a 
musical  form  characterized  by  a  rhythm  that  is  well 
marked,  and  developed  early  in  the  homophonic  pe- 
riod. Although  musical  instruments  had  been  em- 
ployed for  centuries  to  arouse  the  emotions  of  the  pub- 
lic for  concerted  action,  the  first  modern  marches  are 
to  be  found  in  the  operas  of  Lully,  Handel  and  Rameau 
and  in  Couperin's  Suites  des  pieces  for  harpsichord. 
The  true  military  march  is  believed  to  have  come  from 
the  Volkslied,  war-song,  and  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the 'Thirty  Years'  War.  The  usual  time  signature 
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of  the  march  is  4-4,  with  four  quarter  notes  in  a  meas- 
ure ;  its  reprises  are  of  four,  eight  or  sixteen  measures 
in  length.  For  marching,  about  seventy-five  steps  to 
the  minute  are  required  for  the  Parade  March  (Ger. 
Paraden-Marsch;  Fr.  Pas  ordinaire}  ;  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  steps  for  the  Quick  March  (Ger. 
Geschwind  Marsch;  Fr.  Pas  redouble)  ;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  steps  for  the  Storming  March  (Ger.  Sturm 
Marsch;  Fr.  Pas  de  charge).  The  tempo  of  the  funeral 
marches  (Dead  Marches)  is  slow  syid  solemn ;  the  key  is 
usually  minor. 

Marchal,  Andre,  contemporary  French  blind  organ- 
ist, born  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1894.  Blind  from  childhood, 
he  studied  at  the  Tlnstitut  national  des  Jeunes  Aveugles 
at  Paris,  and  under  Gigout  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  won  first  prize  for  organ,  and  the  Guilmant 
Prize.  After  being  assistant  to  Gigout  he  became  or- 
ganist at  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  in  1915,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.  In  1930  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States,  when  he  gave  a  series  of  ten  recitals 
at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  and  also  made  a  most 
successful  debut  in  New  York.  His  improvisations  are 
extremely  remarkable. 

Marchand,  E.,  igth  century  French  violin  maker, 
born  at  Paris  in  1872 ;  died  there,  1916.  He  worked  for 
the  Hill  firm  in  London,  and  for  Silvestre  in  Paris, 
before  founding  his  own  business  there.  His  instru- 
ments were  modelled  from  those  of  Ruggieri  and  Cappa, 
and  he  was  a  fine  repairer. 

Marchand,  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Mannheim  in  1774 ;  brother  of  the  famous 
vocalist,  Margarete  Danzi;  pupil  of  Leopold  Mozart; 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis. 
His  compositions  were  mainly  for  the  piano. 

Marchand,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  lutenist,  born  at 
Paris  about  1670;  died  after  1754. 

Marchand,  Jean  Noel,  French  lutenist  "de  la 
chambre,"  born  in  1666;  died  Paris,  May  31,  1710; 
brother  of  J.  B.  Marchand. 

Marchand,  Joseph,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
died  at  Paris  about  1737;  played  at  the  French  court. 
His  works  include  plays  for  court  festivities  and  violin 
pieces. 

•  Marchand,  Louis,  French  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Lyons,  Feb.  2,  1669;  died  Paris,  Feb.  '17,  1732.  He 
went  when  young  to  Paris,  where  he  became  court  or- 
ganist at  Versailles,  at  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  at  St. 
Benoit,  at  St.  Honore,  and  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  Paris. 
Exiled  in  1717  on  account  of  his  reckless  personal 
habits,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  the  King  of  Poland 
offered  him  the  position  of  court  organist,  thereby  en- 
raging Volumier,  his  choirmaster,  who,  to  get  even  with 
his  rival,  arranged  a  secret  contest  with  Marchand  and 
J.  S.  Bach,  which  Bach  won.  Bach  then  arranged  an 
organ  contest,  but  Marchand,  having  been  pardoned, 
fled  back  to  Paris,  without  keeping  the  engagement.  His 
compositions  are  chiefly  for  the  organ. 


Marchant,  Arthur  William,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  writer  on  musical  subjects  and 
voice  culture,  born  London,  Oct.  18,  1850.  His  works 
include  anthems,  psalms,  songs,  duets  and  trios. 

Marche  Militaire,  a  composition  by  Franz  Schubert, 
who  wrote  three  military  marches  for  piano  duet  on 
his  Op.  51,  the  first  of  which  has  become  the  most 
popular  work  of  its  kind.  Carl  Taussig,  famous  pianist 
and  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  made  an  effective  piano  tran- 
scription of  the  piece;  it  has  also  been  arranged  for 
organ,  orchestra  and  military  band. 

Marche  Slav,  an  orchestral  work  by  Peter  Tschai- 
kowsky.  Composed  in  1876  during  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Servia,  the  "Marche  Slav"  was  first  played 
during  the  same  year  at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wounded.  Strains  of  the  Russian  National  An- 
them are  used,  but  the  march  is  purely  Slavic  in  rhythm 
and  color ;  it  is  one  of  Tschaikowsky's  most  successful 
minor  works. 

Marchesi,  Blanche,  French  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Paris,  Apr.  4,  1864.  She  first  studied  violin  under 
Nikisch  and  Colonne,  later  taking  vocal  lessons  from 
her  mother.  Her  debut  took  place  in  Berlin,  after 
which  she  toured  Germany,  France,  and  England,  her 
reception  in  London  being  so  enthusiastic  that  she 
settled  there  permanently.  She  toured  Russia,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Austria  in  concert,  and  made  her  operatic 
debut  at  Prague  as  Briinnhilde  in  Wagner's  Die  Wai- 
kilre.  Then  she  appeared  in  opera  and  concert  through- 
out Europe  and  made  two  concert  tours  of  the  United 
States. 

Marchesi  (Marchesini),  Luigi,  Italian  male  so- 
prano, born  at  Milan  in  1755;  died  there,  Dec.  15, 
1829;  pupil  of  the  soprano  evirato,  Caironi,  the  tenor, 
Albujo,  and  the  choirmaster,  Fioroni.  He  travelled 
throughout  Italy,  where  he  was  acclaimed  as  the  greatest 
singer  of  his  day.  He  also  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  London  with  great  success. 

Marchesi,  Mario,  Italian  trumpeter  and  dance  com- 
poser, born  at  Parma  in  1862;  died  Milan,  Aug.  7, 

1933- 

Marchesi  de  Castrone,  Mathilda  (nee  Graumann), 
vocal  teacher  and  writer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar. 
26,  1826;  died  London,  Nov.  18,  1913;  pupil  of  Nicolai 
in  Vienna  and  Garcia  in  Paris.  She  sang  successfully 
in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States,  finally .  settling  as  a  teacher  in  Paris, 
where  pupils  came  to  her  from  all  over  the  world. 
Rossini  extolled  her  method  as  an  exposition  of  the 
true  art  of  the  Italian  school  of  singing.  Among  her 
famous  pupils  were  Gerster,  Melba,  Eames,  Calve  and 
her  daughter,  Blanche.  Her  works  include,  besides  a 
vocal  method  and  twenty-four  books  of  vocal  exer- 
cises, Marchesi  and  Music,  containing  her  memoirs. 

Marchesi  de  Castrone,  Salvatore,  Italian  baritone, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Palermo,  Jan.  15,  1822 ;  died 
Paris,  Feb.  20,  1908;  pupil  of  Raimondi,  Lamperti  and 
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Fontana.  Exiled  for  taking  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  went  to  New  York  where  he  made  his  stage 
debut  in  Ernani.  Then  he  went  to  London,  studied  with 
Garcia,  and  married  Mathilde  Graumann,  with  whom 
he  sang  in  opera  at  Berlin  and  Brussels.  He  taught  in 
Vienna  and  Cologne  with  Mme.  Marches!,  before 
settling  in  Paris.  His  works  include  songs  to  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian  texts,  also  vocal  exercises. 

Marchesini,  see  Marchesi,  Luigi. 

Marchesini,  Maria  Antonia,  see  Lucchesina,  Maria 
Antonia  Marchesini. 

Marchetti,  Filippo,  Italian  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Bologna,  Feb.  26,  1831 ;  died  Rome,  Jan. 
1 8,  1902 ;  pupil  of  Lillo  and  Conti  at  the  Royal  Conserv- 
atory in  Naples.  He  never  equalled  the  success  of  his 
first  opera,  produced  at  Turin.  Besides  operas,  his 
compositions  include  symphonies,  choruses  and  chamber 
music. 

Marchettus,  I4th  century  Italian  theorist  and  writer 
of  Cesena  and  Verona;  protege  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco.  He  wrote  two  treatises  on  music. 

Marchex,  Henri  Gil,  see  Gil-Marchex,  Henri. 

Marchionne,  L.  C.,  see  Desormes,  Louis  Cesar. 

Marchisio,  the  name  of  two  sisters,  both  singers; 
Barbara,  Italian  contralto,  born  Turin,  Dec.  12,  1834; 
died  Mira,  Apr.  19,  1919;  Carlotta,  Italian  soprano, 
born  Turin,  Dec.  6,  1836;  died  there  June  28,  1872, 
wife  of  the  Viennese  singer,  E.  Kuhn.  Both  were 
pupils  of  Luigi  Fabbrica.  They  made  their  debut  at 
Venice  and  proceeded  with  rising  acclaim  through  the 
Italian  cities  to  Paris,  London  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Rossini  composed  for  them  his  Petite  messe  solennelle. 

Marcia  (It.),  a  march. 

Marciano,  Ernesto,  Italian  pianist  and  music-school 
director,  born  Naples,  Oct.  20,  1869;  died  there,  Aug. 
20,  1930. 

Marcillac,  F.,  Swiss  teacher  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Geneva,.  May  i,  1817;  died  there,  Mar. 
9,  1876.  He  wrote  a  history  of  modern  music. 

Marcilly,  Paul,  French  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Paris,  July  n,  1890.  His  composi- 
tions include  organ,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  sacred 
vocal  works. 

Marckwald,  Grace,  I9th  century  American  com- 
poser, born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  pieces,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Marco,  Alfred  Meyer-,  see  Meyer-Marco,  Alfred. 

Marcon,  Pierre,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
French  violinist,  teacher  and  composer  and  theorist; 
died  about  1820. 

Marconcini,  Giuseppe,  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  born  Ferrara,  about  1760;  died  in  1840;  son  of 
Luigi  Aloysius  Marconcini.  He  studied  with  Storioni, 
and  made  excellent  violins. 

Marconi,  Francesco,  Italian  tenor,  born  Rome,  May 
14,  1855;  died  there,  Feb.  5,  1916;  pupil  of  Ottavio 


Bartolini.  A  carpenter  by  trade,  he  made  his  debut  in 
Faust  at  the  Teatro  Real,  Madrid,  and  became  one  of 
the  finest  singers  of  his  day,  singing  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  both  Continents,  but  preserving  his  native  sim- 
plicity. 

Marcosson,  Sol,  American  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  10,  1869;  pupil  of  Joachim; 
concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  and  the  Cleveland  or- 
chestras. He  taught  at  the  Chatauqua  Institution  and 
at  his  own  school  in  Cleveland. 

Marcoux,  Vanni,  French  baritone,  born  Turin,  June 
12,  1879 ;  pupil  of  Collino  and  Boyer.  After  his  debut 
at  Nice  in  the  premiere  there  of  Puccini's  La  Boheme, 
he  sang  at  various  French  theatres  and  in  Brussels  and 
London.  Massenet  entrusted  him  with  the  creation  of 
the  title  role  of  his  Don  Quixote,  and  his  portrayal  con- 
tributed to  the  enormous  success  of  the  opera.  Subse- 
quently he  sang  with  the  Boston  and  with  the  Chicago 
Opera. 

Marcus,  Otto,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  13,  1878.  He  has  written 
on  harmony. 

Marczewski,  Lucyan,  Polish  composer,  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1879;  proprietor  and  director  of  a  music 
school  in  Warsaw. 

Mardones,  Jose,  contemporary  Spanish  basso;  self- 
taught,  except  for  brief  study  at  the  Madrid  Conserv- 
atory. He  made  his  debut  in  oratorio  at  the  Royal 
Theatre,  Madrid.  For  several  seasons  after  1917  he 
was  a  leading  basso  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York. 

Mare,  Leopold  Egbert  de,  see  de  Mare,  Leopold 
Egbert. 

Marechal,  Charles  Henri,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Jan.  22,  1842;  died,  May  10,  1924.  He  wrote 
light  operatic  works,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  and 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Marechal,  Maurice,  French  violoncellist,  born  Dijon, 
Oct.  3,  1892;  pupil  of  Loeb  and  Paul  Dukas  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  first  prize.  He 
made  his  debut  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  at  Paris  in 
1911,  has  played  with  most  of  the  leading  orchestras 
in  Europe,  London  and  the  United  States,  and  has 
made  two  world  tours  and  five  tours  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  given  first  performances  of  many 
important  works,  including  concertos  by  Milhaud  and 
Honegger,  Ravel's  Sonata,  Ropartz's  Rhapsodie,  Dau- 
bert's  Poem  and  Caplet's  Epiphanie. 

Marek,  Czeslaw,  Polish  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Przemysl,  Sept.  16,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Paul  de  Conne,  H. 
Gradener,  Leschetizky,  Karl  Weigl  and  Hans  Pfitzner. 
He  has  toured  Europe  as  a  recitalist.  His  works  include 
orchestral  pieces,  choruses,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Marek,  Louis,  Polish  concert  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  Galicia  in  1837;  pupil  of  Liszt.  He  composed 
piano  pieces. 
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Marella,  Giovanni  Battista,  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist,  viola  d'amore  player  and  composer.  He  won 
the  London  Catch  Club  prize  for  violin  playing  in  1763. 
His  compositions  include  six  sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass,  six  violin  solos  and  songs. 

Marenco,  Romualdo,  Italian  composer,  violinist, 
bassoonist  and  director,  born  Novi  Ligure,  Mar.  i, 
1841 ;  died  Milan,  Oct.  10,  1907. 

Marenzio,  Luca,  Italian  composer  and  cantor,  born 
at  Coccaglio,  about  1550;  died  Rome,  Aug.  22,  1599; 
pupil  of  Contini.  Cantor  at  the  Papal  Chapel  in  Rome. 
Unsurpassed  as  a  composer  of  madrigals,  he  was  called 
"the  divine  composer." 

Mares,  Gaetano,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Venice  in  1793;  died  there,  Aug.  28, 
1862.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music. 

Mares,  Johann  Anton,  Bohemian  hornist,  born  at 
Chotebof  in  1719;  died  Leningrad,  June  11,  1794;  pupil 
of  Hampel  and  Zika.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  Russian  hunting-horn  music,  in  which 
each  player  has  a  horn  producing  a  single  tone. 

Marescalchi,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Na- 
ples, about  1745 ;  died  there,  about  1790;  pupil  of  Padre 
Martini.  He  composed  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Mareschal,  Henri  Charles,  French  composer,  con- 
ductor and  inspector  of  musical  education,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  22,  1842 ;  died  there,  May  10,  1924;  pupil  of  Victor 
Masse  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  winner  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  wrote  a  number  of  operas, 
orchestral  and  sacred  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Mareschall,  Samuel,  Belgian  organist  and  arranger, 
born  Tburnay,  May,  1554;  died,  after  1640;  municipal 
and  university  organist  at  Basel.  He  published  a  book 
of  chorales  for  four  voices,  including  Lobwasser's 
German  versified  translation  of  the  Psalms  with  the 
French  tunes  as  in  Goudimel,  but  with  the  melody  in 
the  soprano. 

Marescotti,  Ercole  Arturo,  Italian  composer  of 
operas,  songs  and  piano  pieces,  born  Cuccaro,  May  16, 
1866. 

Maretzek,  Max,  Bohemian  impresario,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Briinn,  June  28,  1821 ;  died  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1897;  pupil  of  Seyfried  in 
Vienna.  He  composed  operas,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  and  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Maretzki,  Gertrud  Fischer-,  see  Fischer-Mar  etski, 
Gertrud. 

Margaria,  Sebastian  August,  Italian  composer, 
born  Cuneo,  Oct.  9,  1857 ;  died  Turin,  June  24,  1904. 
His  works  include  operas,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Margaritesco,  Rumanian  band  inspector  and  editor, 
died  Mulheim,  Mar.  13,  1924.  He  founded  the  peri- 
odical "Muzika"  at  Bucharest  in  1908. 

Margaritis,  Loris,  Greek  composer  and  piano 
teacher,  born  Athens,  Aug.  2,  1894.  He  has  taught 
at  the  Salonika  Conservatory. 


Margetson,  Edward,  British  negro  composer,  born 
St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  L,  Dec.  31,  1891.  He  was  taught 
piano  by  a  relative;  he  was  organist  of  the  Anglican 
church  in  Basseterre,  St.  Kitts.  In  1919  he  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  studied  with  Bingham  and 
Mason.  His  published  part-songs  and  motets  include 
Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal  and  By  the  Waters  of 
Babylon. 

Margis,  Alfred,  French  composer,  born  near  Paris 
in  1874.  His  most  famous  composition  is  the  False 
Bleue. 

Margola,  Franco,  Italian  composer,  born  Brescia, 
Oct.  30,  1908.  His  compositions  include  an  Adagio  and 
Allegro  for  orchestra,  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and  pi- 
ano, a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a  concerto  for  cham- 
ber orchestra,  a  Preludio  da  concerto  for  string  orchestra 
and  the  orchestral  pieces  Espressione  eroiche  and  // 
Campiello  delle  streghe. 

Margulies,  Adele,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna, 
Mar  7,  1863;  pupil  of  Door  and  Gradener  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  Her  playing  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  Hanslick.  At  eighteen  she  appeared  in 
New  York  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra;  later 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  gave  the 
first  performance,  in  1885,  of  Edward  MacDowell's 
first  piano  concerto.  With  Leopold  Lichtenberg  and 
Victor  Herbert,  'cellist,  she  organized  a  trio;  Herbert 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  Schulz  and  Alwin  Schroder.  She 
has  taught  at  the  National  Conservatory  in  New  York. 

Maria  Antonia  Walpurgis  (Electress  of  Saxony), 
composer  and  librettist;  born  Munich,  July  18,  1724; 
died  Dresden,  Apr.  23,  1780;  daughter  of  Charles  VII 
and  pupil  of  Ferrandini,  Porpora,  and  Hasse.  Under 
the  pseudonym  ETPA,  the  initials  of  her  name  as  a 
member  of  the  Arcadian  Academy  at  Rome,  she  pro- 
duced an  opera  in  1753  at  Potsdam  before  Frederick 
the  Great;  it  was  published  at  Dresden,  one  of  the 
earliest  publications  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  She  also 
wrote  oratorio  and  cantata  texts  for  Hasse  and  Ristori. 

Maria,  Pierre  Antoine  Dominique  della,  see  della 
Maria,  Pierre  Antoine  Dominique. 

Maria  Charlotte  Amalie,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
German  composer,  born  Sept.  n,  1751;  she  wrote  no 
less  than  fourteen  operas  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  church  music. 

Maria  Paulowna,  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar, 
Russian-German  musician  and  composer,  born  Feb.  16, 
1786;  died  June  23,  1859;  daughter  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror Paul  I.  Franz  Liszt  used  several  of  her  melodies 
in  one  of  his  Consolations.  Most  of  her  compositions 
were  for  the  piano. 

Marian,  Pater,  see  Paradeiser,  Karl. 

Mariani,  Angelo,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Ravenna,  Oct.  n,  1822;  died  Genoa,  June  13, 
1873 1  Pupil  °*  Rossini.  He  conducted  opera  in  Mes- 
sina, Milan,  Vicenza  and  Copenhagen,  and  composed 
church  music  and  songs. 
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Mariani,  Virginia,  igth  century  Italian  composer. 
Her  compositions  include  the  cantata  Apotheosis  de 
Rossini,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Mariani-Campolieti,  Virginia,  Italian  composer, 
born  Genoa,  Dec.  4,  1869.  She  has  composed  an  opera 
and  vocal  music. 

Mariani  Gonzales,  Luis  Leandro,  Spanish  com- 
poser, teacher,  writer  on  music  and  conductor,  born 
Seville,  1868;  pupil  of  Don  Evaristo  Garcia  del  Torres; 
choirmaster  of  Seville  Cathedral.  With  his  uncle,  the 
philologist  Don  Emigdio  Mariani,  he  published,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  Un  Nuevo  Acorde,  a  revolutionary  book 
on  harmony,  which  provoked  the  wrath  of  Verdi,  Mas- 
senet, Ponchielli,  Gevaert,  Gounod  and  Saint-Saens. 
His  compositions  include  popular  piano  pieces,  oper- 
ettas, an  overture  Ano  Nuevo,  a  Suite  infantil  for  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  chamber  music,  a  mass,  preludes 
and  fugues. 

Marianne  Kneisel  String  Quartet,  The,  a  contem- 
porary American  string  quartet,  founded  in  1925  by 
Marianne  Kneisel.  The  first  performance  took  place  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  New  York,  in  1926.  The  quartet  has 
since  toured  extensively  throughout  the  United  States, 
appearing  in  recitals,  and  with  the  Beethoven  Associa- 
tion. It  has  also  given  concerts  during  the  summer 
months  at  Blue  Hill,  Me. 

Marichal,  Rene,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Bel- 
fort  in  1903.  After  studying  with  various  masters 
there,  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  apprenticeship 
with  Ernest  MancoteL  Since  1926  where  he  has  made 
violins  at  Algiers,  using  his  own  model  and  coating 
them  with  a  fine  varnish. 

Marie,  Gabriel,  French  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Jan.  8,  1852;  died  in  Spain  in  Sept,  1928; 
pupil  and  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  chorus 
master  for  the  Lamoureux  concerts.  He  conducted  the 
exposition  concerts  at  le  Havre,  the  orchestral  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  of  Music,  Guilmant's  concerts 
at  the  Trocadero  and  the  Ste.-Cecile  Society  at  Bor- 
deaux. He  wrote  numerous  light  orchestral  works,  of 
which  La  Cinquantaine  is  best  known. 

Marie,  Ljubrica,  Jugoslavian  composer,  born  in 
1909;  her  quartet  for  wind  instruments  was  played  at 
the  Festival  of  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1933. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  composer  and 
patron  of  music,  born  in  1755;  died  1793;  wife  of 
Louis  XVI ;  pupil  of  Gluck.  She  supported  Gluck  in 
his  efforts  to  introduce  music  reforms  in  Paris  against 
the  opposition  led  by  Mme.  du  Barry.  She  composed  a 
number  of  excellent  songs. 

Marie  de  Tlsle,  see  Galli-Marie,  Marie  Celestine 
Laurence. 

Marie  Elizabeth,  igth  century  German  composer; 
Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  known  for  a  number  of 
compositions,  including  a  march  for  orchestra,  Torch 
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Dance  for  two  pianos  and  Romanze  for  clarinet  and 
piano. 

Marimba,  an  instrument  similar  to  the  xylophone, 
but  much  larger  and  having  a  sound-box  for  each  note. 
It  is  of  five  octave  compass.  A  large  table-like  frame 
on  legs,  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  supports  a  graduated 
series  of  strips  of  hard  and  well-seasoned  wood ;  below 
each  strip  is  fixed  an  oblong  cedar  box,  which  serves 
as  a  resonator.  The  resonators  are  closed  at  the  top, 
but  have  a  small  hole  covered  with  thin  bladder  at  the 
lower  end.  The  wooden  strip  is  struck  with  a  drum- 
stick; its  vibrations  are  increased  through  the  resona- 
tors, and  the  bladder  causes  a  buzzing  sound.  The 
marimba  is  usually  played  by  four  performers  with 
drumsticks  of  various  sizes  and  weights,  the  heads 
being  usually  of  soft  crude  India-rubber.  It  possesses 
great  musical  possibilities,  is  much  used  in  Southern 
Mexico,  and  is  now  popular  in  the  United  States.  It 
originated  in  Africa,  where  the  construction  is  more 
primitive,  gourds  being  used  for  the  resonators. 

Marimba  gongs,  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
Glockenspiel,  constructed  of  a  series  of  bell-metal 
plates  fitted  with  resonators ;  the  resulting  tone  is  fairy- 
like,  and  of  peculiarly  sweet  quality. 

Marimon,  Marie,  French  operatic  soprano,  born  in 
l835 ;  Puptt  of  Duprez.  She  sang  in  Paris  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  and  was  heard  at  Brussels,  at  London  and  in 
America,  in  1879-80. 

Marin,  Jose,  Spanish  composer  and  tenor,  born  at 
Madrid  in  1619;  died  there,  Mar.  17,  1699;  variously 
identified  as  a  highwayman,  'a  murderer,  a  priest  and 
"the  best  musician  in  Madrid."  He  died  in  old  age 
full  of  honor.  A  quality  resembling  Purcell's  is  dis- 
cernible in  his  secular  songs  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment. 

Marin,  Marie  Martin  Marcel  de,  French  harpist, 
born  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Sept.  8,  1769;  died  after  1861 ; 
chiefly  self-taught;  member  of  the  Arcadian  Academy 
at  Rome.  Fetis  praises  as  truly  classical  his  composi- 
tions, which  include  six  sonatas,  four  sets  of  variations, 
a  duo  with  piano  and  a  duo  with  violin  and  a  quintet 
for  harp  and  strings. 

Marinelli,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Na- 
ples in  1760;  died  after  1820.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  later  went  to  Madrid 
and  Lisbon.  About  twenty  o,f  his  operas  were  success- 
fully produced  in  Italy. 

Marine  Trumpet,  see  Tromba  Marina. 

Marini,  Biagio,  Italian  violinist,  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Brescia,  before  1597;  died  at  Venice  in 
1665 ;  protege  of  the  Prince  Palatine  at  Diisseldorf  and 
musical  director  in  Ferrara  and  Milan.  Besides  a  large 
amount  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  he  is  reputed 
to  have  written  the  first  piece  for  solo  violin,  a  composi- 
tion without  title  in  his  Affetti  Musicali. 

Marino  (Marini),  Carlo  Antonio  Ambrogio,  Ital- 
ian violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Bergamo,  about 
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1671 ;  played  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
in  his  native  town.    He  composed  chamber  music. 

Marinus,  H.  G.,  Dutch  organist  and  composer,  born 
Haarlem,  Jan.  I, 1831 ;  died 'S  Gravenhage,  Jan.  8,  1885. 

Marinuzzi,  Giuseppe  (Gino),  Italian  operatic  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Palermo,  Alar.  24,  1882; 
pupil  of  Zuelli ;  operatic  conductor  at  Munich,  Bologna, 
Madrid,  Rome  and  Budapest  and  successor  (1920)  to 
Campanini  at  the  Chicago  Opera;  friend  and  partisan 
of  Richard  Strauss.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
a  cantata,  a  requiem,  a  composition  for  strings,  flute 
and  harp,  a  suite,  and  a  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra. 

Mario,  Giuseppe,  Conte  di  Candia,  Italian  tenor, 
born  Sardinia,  Oct.  17,  1810;  died  Rome,  Dec.  n, 
1883;  pupil  of  Bordogni  and  Poncharde  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  At  his  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  and 
during  engagements  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  he  impressed 
the  public  by  the  power  and  freshness  of  his  voice,  his 
fine  stage-presence  and  his  finished  vocal  style.  He 
sang  also  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Mario,  Queena  (real  name  Tillotson),  contempo- 
rary American  soprano  and  teacher,  born  near  Akron, 
O. ;  pupil  of  Oscar  Saenger  and  Marcella  Sembrich. 
She  sang  with  the  San  Carlo  and  Scotti  opera  com- 
panies and  in  1922  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  as  Micaela  in  Carmen.  Other  favorite 
roles  have  been  Inez,  Ah  Yoe,  Antonia,  Gretel  and 
Sophie.  She  is  equally  well  known  to  the  concert  public. 

Mariotte,  Antoine,  French  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Avignon,  Dec.  n,  1871; 
pupil  of  d'Indy  and  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Or- 
leans. He  has  composed  operas,  songs  and  piano  works. 

Mariotti,  Mario,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Sept. 
8,  1889.  His  compositions  include  an  opera  and  a  sym- 
phonic poem. 

Marischka,  Hubert,  Austrian  actor,  tenor,  librettist, 
music  publisher  and  director  of  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien  at  Vienna,  born  Aug.  27,  1882. 

Maritana,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Edward  Fitzball,  music  by  William  Vincent  Wallace, 
first  produced  in  London  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on 
Nov.  15,  1845.  The  story  is:  A  gypsy  band  playing 
and  singing  in  the  streets  attracts  King  Charles,  who 
is  fascinated  by  Maritana,  one  of  the  gypsies.  The 
King's  minister,  Don  Jose,  hoping  to  compromise  the 
King,  tells  him  about*  Maritana's  charm  and  beauty.  A 
young  cavalier,  Don  Caesar,  is  to  have  a  duel  with  his 
young  friend  Lazarillo's  master.  Being  Holy  Week, 
duels  are  forbidden.  Don  Caesar  is  arrested,  and  taken 
to  jail,  followed  by  Lazarillo.  As  Don  Jose  visits  the 
cell  of  Don  Caesar,  who  begs  to  be  allowed  to  die  like 
a  soldier  instead  of  being  hanged.  Don  Jose  promises 
to  fulfill  his  wish  if  Don  Caesar  will  marry  a  heavily 
veiled  lady  before  his  death.  He  agrees,  but  in  the 
meantime  Lazarillo  has  obtained  a  pardon  for  his 
friend;  when  Don  Jose  receives  the  document  he  hides 
it,  still  hoping  to  compromise  the  King  by  having  Mari- 


tana marry  Don  Caesar,  and  go  to  the  palace,  looking 
for  her  husband.  Maritana  gladly  consents  to  the  mar- 
riage, for  she  is  secretly  in  love  with  the  handsome 
Cavalier.  She  enters  the  prison  veiled,  and  the  mar- 
riage takes  place  before  Don  Caesar  is  led  away  to  be 
shot.  Since  Lazarillo  has  taken  the  bullets  from  the 
guns,  Don  Caesar  is  unharmed  and  makes  his  escape. 
Later  Maritana  is  attending  a  ball  at  the  palace,  to 
which  Don  Caesar  comes  seeking  his  wife.  When  he 
recognizes  her  voice,  and  claims  her,  she  is  led  away 
by  Don  Jose.  Don  Jose  has  almost  succeeded  in  his 
plan  when  Don  Caesar  appears  and  demands  his  wife 
from  the  King,  but  the  latter  is  called  away  by  the 
Queen  before  everything  can  be  explained.  The  minis- 
ter demands  Don  Caesar's  arrest  as  an  escaped  pris- 
oner; when  Maritana  and  Don  Caesar  are  alone,  they 
decide  to  appeal  to  the  Queen.  While  waiting  for  her 
in  the  garden,  they  overhear  Don  Jose  telling  the  Queen 
of  the  King's  affection  for  Maritana;  Don  Caesar 
bursts  in,  declares  Don  Jose  a  traitor  and  kills  him. 
In  return  for  his  loyalty,  the  King  gives  his  blessing 
to  them  both  and  makes  Don  Caesar  Governor  of 
Valencia. 

Marius,  Jean,  early  iTth  century  French  clavecin 
maker;  he  invented  a  hammer  action,  of  which  the 
drawings  are  preserved  in  a  list  of  inventions  approved 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  it  failed  of  being  adopted. 

Mark,  Adolph  Bernhard,  igth  century  German  vo- 
cal teacher,  author  of  The  Art  of  Song. 

Mark,  Jeffrey,  American  composer,  born  in  1898; 
winner  of  a  Carnegie  Award  for  his  Scottish  suite  for 
piano  and  four  violins. 

Mark,  King,  a  character  in  Wagner's  opera  Tristan 
and  Isolde,  sung  by  a  bass.  Mark,  King  of  Cornwall, 
sends  his  nephew,  Tristan,  to  bring  him  as  bride, 
Isolda,  a  princess  of  Ireland. 

Markees,  Karl,  Swiss  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Chur,  Feb.  10,  1865;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  4,  1926;  grad- 
uate, of  Basel  Gymnasium  and  pupil  of  Wirth  and 
Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  toured  in  Ger- 
many and  published  technical  studies  for  the  violin. 

Markevitch,  Igor,  Russian  composer,  born  Kiev, 
July  27,  1912.  His  family  moved  to  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land, at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War;  by  the  time 
he  was  seven  years  of  age  music  had  become  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  his  life.  He  was  entirely  self-taught 
in  music  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  composed  a 
suite  in  three  movements,  Les  Noces.  He  then  studied 
in  Paris  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  and  also  for  a  short 
time  with  the  Italian  composer,  Vittorio  Rieti.  Marke- 
vitch now  lives  in  Paris,  and  has  become  an  important 
figure  in  modern  music;  his  salon  is  a  gathering  place 
for  literary  and  musical  persons  of  note.  Two  of  his 
major  works  were  produced  in  Paris  and  London  in 
1929;  his  Concerto  Grosso  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  Darius  Milhaud  pronounced  the  occa- 
sion the  most  important  premiere  since  Igor  Stravin- 
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sky's  Sacre  du  Printemps.  His  Concerto  for  Piano 
mid  Orchestra  attracted  similar  attention  when  first 
performed  in  London.  In  1930  his  Cantata  was  given ; 
Markevitch  himself  considers  this  work  his  most  per- 
sonal conception.  His  orchestral  work  Rebus  was  given 
in  Paris  amid  great  excitement  in  1931.  He  has  also 
written  an  orchestral  Partita,  a  Serenade  for  Violin, 
Clarinet  and  Bassoon,  and  a  choral  Psalm. 

Markiert  or  Markig  (Ger.),  marked;  accented. 

Marks,  Bruno,  German  composer  of  operettas  and 
entertainment  music,  born  Essen,  June  3,  1887;  died 
there,  Aug.  29,  1927. 

Marks,  James  Christian,  Irish  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Armagh  in  1835 ;  died  at  Clifton,  Eng- 
land, in  1903. 

Marks,  James  Christopher,  Irish  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Cork,  July  29,  1863;  pupil  of  his  father 
and  of  R.  P.  Stewart;  church  organist  in  Cork,  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York.  His  compositions  include  a 
cantata  and  other  church  music. 

Markull,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  organist, 
pianist,  conductor,  critic  and  composer,  born  Reichen- 
bach,  Feb.  17,  1816;  died  Danzig,  Apr.  30,  1887.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  oratorios,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Markwart,  Kurt,  German  singer  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Aug.  8,  1906;  pupil  of  G.  Ernest. 

Markwort,  Johann  Christian,  German  stage  tenor, 
choral  director  and  writer,  born  near  Brunswick,  Dec. 
13,  1778;  died  near  Darmstadt,  Jan.  13,  1866. 

Marliani,  Marco  Aurelio,  Italian  opera  composer, 
born  at  Milan  in  1805;  died  Bologna,  May  8,  1849; 
pupil-  of  Rossini. 

Marmontel,  Antoine  Frangois,  French  piano 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Clermont-Ferrand,  July  18, 
1816;  died  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1898;  pupil  of  Zimmermann, 
Dourlen,  Halevy  and  Lesueur  and  winner  of  the  first 
prize  for  piano  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1867.  He  succeeded  Zimmermann  as  head  of  the 
piano  department  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where 
he  won  enduring  fame  as  a  teacher.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Bizet,  Wieniawski,  d'Indy,  Dubois,  Guiraud,  Pala- 
dilhe,  Lack,  Duvernoy,  Diemer  and  Thome.  He  pub- 
lished much  piano  music,  chiefly  of  an  instructive  na- 
ture, and  wrote  voluminously  on  technical  subjects  and 
on  musicians. 

Marmontel,  Antonin  fimile  Louis  Corbaz,  French 
pianist,  chorus  master  and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Apr.  24, 
1850;  died  there,  July  23,  1907;  son  of  Antoine  Fran- 
gois Marmontel  and  winner  of  a  first  prize  and  teacher 
at  the  Conservatoire  and  second  chorus  master  at  the 
Paris  Opera. 

Marmontel,  Jean  Frangois,  French  librettist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Limousin,  July  n, 
1723;  died  Abbeville,  Dec.  31,  1799.  An  author  of 
librettos  for  Gretry  and  Piccinni,  he  was  a  partisan 
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of  Piccinni  in  his  aesthetic  quarrel  with  Gluck.     He 
wrote  an  Essay  on  the  Revolutions  in  Music  in  France. 

Marnold,  Jean,  French  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  music  critic,  born  Paris,  Apr.  19,  1859;  died  there, 
Apr.  15,  1935.  He  contributed  critical  and  aesthetic 
articles  to  various  French  periodicals. 

Marot,  1 6th  century  translator  and  adapter.  He 
translated  the  Psalms  metrically  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
and  set  them  to  popular  airs. 

Marothi,  Georg,  Hungarian  teacher,  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  1715;  died 
at  Debrecen  in  1744.  He  studied  in  Basel,  Zurich, 
Bern,  and  Groningen,  and  wrote  the  first  book  of  musi- 
cal theory  to  be  printed  in  Hungary. 

Marotta,  Cesare,  Italian  composer  and  cembalist, 
born  in  Apulia  about  1580;  died  Rome,  July  28,  1630; 
husband  of  the  singer  Hippolita  Ricupito  and  protege 
of  Cardinal  Montalto  at  Rome. 

Marouf,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Lucien 
Nepoty,  music  by  Henri  Rabaud,  first  performed  in 
1914  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris.  Marouf's  domes- 
tic life  is  uncongenial;  he  decides  to  disappear,  and 
joins  a  group  of  sailors.  They  take  him  to  sea  and  the 
ship  is  wrecked;  Marouf  is  the  sole  survivor.  His 
friend  Ali,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  twenty  years, 
chances  to  see  him  on  the  shore,  and  takes  him  to 
Khaltan,  where  he  is  presented  to  the  townspeople  as 
the  richest  merchant  in  the  world.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  a  fine  caravan  on  the  way,  and  is  introduced  into 
the  best  society.  The  Sultan  invites  him  to  the  palace, 
and  offers  him  his  beautiful  daughter  as  a  bride; 
Marouf  lives  in  luxury  with  her  for  forty  days,  mean- 
while emptying  the  Sultan's  treasury.  Finally  he  tells 
the  Princess  the  truth  and  they  decide  upon  flight,  the 
Princess  disguising  herself  as  a  boy.  A  poor  peasant 
gives  them  shelter  at  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  Marouf 
seeks  to  pay  for  his  lodging  by  taking  a  turn  at  the 
plow.  The  plow  catches  in  an  iron  ring  attached  to  a 
trap-door  leading  to  a  subterranean  chamber;  when 
the  Princess  rubs  the  ring,  which  has  magic  power,  the 
peasant  is  turned  into  a  genii  who  offers  his  services 
to  open  the  cave.  Just  as  a  great  storehouse  of  treas- 
ure is  disclosed,  the  Sultan  and  his  guards  arrive  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  When  the  Sultan  sees  the 
untold  wealth,  he  humbly  begs  Marouf's  pardon  for 
having  doubted  his  word,  and  all  return  happily  to  the 
palace. 

Marouvane,  a  primitive  Egyptian  plucked  instru- 
ment, made  of  a  tube  of  bamboo  with  strips  of  bark 
slit  and  raised  from  the  surface  by  bridges,  to  serve 
as  strings.  A  palm  leaf  is  often  added  for  a  resonator. 
It  is  also  called  valiha. 

Marpurg,  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Paderborn,  Apr.  4,  1825;  died  Wies- 
baden, Dec.  2,  1884;  grandson  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Marpurg ;  pupil  of  Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann.  He 
composed  several  operas. 
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Marpurg,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  writer  on 
music,  born  Marpurgshof,  Nov.  21,  1718;  died  Ber- 
lin, May  22,  1795;  secretary  to  General  Rothenburg 
at  Paris  and  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  Maupertius, 
d'Alembert  and  Rameau;  director  of  the  Prussian  lot- 
tery in  Berlin  in  1763.  Acquainted  with  Rameau's 
theories,  he  wrote  on  musical  composition,  theory  and 
history,  contributed  to  criticism,  to  an  understanding 
of  the  old  church  modes  and  to  the  arts  of  singing  and 
piano  playing.  His  compositions  include  clavichord 
sonatas,  piano  pieces,  organ  music  and  sacred  and  secu- 
lar songs. 

Marquardt,  Rudolf,  German  teacher  and  theoretical 
writer,  born  Mtihlhausen,  Jan.  5,  1861 ;  died  Berlin, 
Nov.  29,  1926. 

Marquart,  Curt,  German  concert  accompanist  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  1895.  He  has  composed  or- 
chestral and  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Marques,  y  Garcia,  Pedro  Miguel,  Spanish  com- 
poser, born  at  Majorca,  May  20,  1843;  died  there,  Feb. 
25,  1918.  He  composed  operatic  and  orchestral  works. 
Marquez,  Antonio  Lesfio,  Portuguese  composer, 
born  at  Lisbon  about  1660;  died  there,  Nov.  i,  1709. 
His  only  published  work  is  a  collection  of  vilhancicos 
for  the  feast  of  St.  Gongala. 

Marraco,  Sancho,  contemporary  Spanish  composer 
and  choirmaster  of  San  Agustin  Church  in  Barcelona. 
His  compositions,  largely  based  on  Catalonian  folk  mu- 
sic, include  religious,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Marre  (Lamare),  Jacques  Michel  Hurel  de  la, 
French  violoncello  virtuoso,  born  Paris,  May  I,  1772; 
died  Caen,  Mar.  27,  1823;  called  by  dementi  "the 
Rode  of  the  violoncello" ;  a  friend  of  Daniel  Auber  of 
whose  compositions  four  concertos  and  an  air  varie 
were  originally  published  under  Marre's  name. 

Marriage  of  Figaro,  The  (It.  Nosse  di  Figaro), 
grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte, 
music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  first  produced 
at  Vienna  on  May  i,  1786.  The  story  is :  Figaro,  Count 
Almaviva's  valet,  is  in  love  with  the  Countess's  maid, 
Susanna,  with  whom  the  Count  tries  to  flirt.  The 
Count  has  discharged  his-  page,  Cherubino,  because  he 
found  him  flirting  with  the  gardener's  daughter,  Bar- 
berina,  but  he  finally  relents  and  takes  him  back.  Figaro 
has  also  promised  Marcellina  to  marry  her  if  he  does 
not  return  some  money  which  he  borrowed  from  her, 
but  an  investigation  proves  Figaro  to  be  her  illegitimate 
son.  He  is  therefore  free  to  marry  Susanna;  this  does 
not  please  the  Count,  who  begs  Susanna  to  meet  him  in 
the  garden.  When  this  comes  to  the  ears  of  the 
Countess,  the  women  dress  Cherubino  up  as  Susanna, 
and  have  him  meet  the  Count.  Figaro  also  hears  about 
it  and  plans  to  spy  on  Susanna,  but  instead  he  finds 
Barberina  in  the  garden,  waiting  for  Cherubino.  When 
Cherubino  arrives  he  finds  Susanna,  really  the  Countess, 
dressed  in  Susanna's  clothes.  He  tries  to  steal  a  kiss 
from  her  j-ust  as  the  Count  arrives;  Figaro  gives  the 


Count  the  box  on  the  ears  meant  for  Cherubino,  who 
slips  away.  The  Count  gives  the  supposed  Susanna 
a  ring  and  Figaro,  called  away  by  the  real  Susanna, 
woos  her,  thinking  her  to  be  the  Countess.  When  the 
Count  appears,  and  finds  Figaro  kneeling  at  what  he 
believes  his  wife's  feet,  he  seizes  Figaro  and  calls  for 
both  servants  and  light.  The  Count's  surprise  is  still 
greater  when  he  finds  Cherubino,  Barberina  and  Su- 
sanna in  the  Countess's  clothes,  and  refuses  to  forgive 
them  until  the  real  Countess  appears  and  shows  him 
how  cleverly  he  was  fooled.  All  leave  for  the  castle 
to  prepare  for  the  marriage  of  Figaro. 

Marriner,  Guy  Vincent  Rice,  Australian  pianist 
born  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  Apr.  9,  1898.  He  made  his 
debut  at  London  in  1930  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  musical  life  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marrow,  Macklin,  contemporary  American  conduc- 
tor, born  in  Virginia;  pupil  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  in  New  York  and  at  Vienna;  musical  director  of 
the  Provincetown  Players  in  New  York.  1923-29.  He 
has  conducted  the  Newport  Symphony  Orchestra,  oper- 
ettas of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  oratorios,  operas,  cham- 
ber music  and  radio  programs.  In  1938  he  conducted 
four  concerts  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  in  New  York. 

Marsand,  Anselmo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ven- 
ice in  1769;  died  Padua,  Jan.  4,  1841;  a  Benedictine 
monk,  the  successor  of  Calegari  at  St.  Antonio's, 
Padua,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the 
Venetian  school.  He  wrote  about  six  hundred  works, 
mostly  church  music. 

Marschalk,  Max,  German  composer  and  music 
critic,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  7,  1863.  He  became  critic  of 
the  Vossischer  Zeitung  in  1895.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operatic  settings  or  incidental  music  to  works  of 
Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck  and  Suderman. 

Marschalko,  Rozsi  (Szekelyhidy),  Hungarian  op- 
peratic  mezzo-soprano,  born  Nagyszombat,  Aug.  23, 
1887;  member  of  Royal  Hungarian  Opera  since  1912. 

Marschall,  Otto,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Muhlhausen,  Oct.  21,  1874. 

Marschall-Loepke,  Grace,  the  nom-de-plume  used 
by  Grace  Cotton-Marshall  (q.v.),  the  wife  of  Henry 
Clough-Leiter,  for  many  of  her  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Marschner,  Adolf  Eduard,  German  composer,  born 
Schleswig,  Mar.  5,  1819;  died  Leipzig,  Sept.  9,  1853. 

Marschner,  Franz,  Bohemian  composer,  teacher 
and  writer  on  piano  playing  and  aesthetics,  born  Leit- 
meritz,  Mar.  26,  1855 ;  died  Weisspyhra,  Aug.  28,  1932. 

Marschner,  Heinrich  August,  German  opera  com- 
poser, born  Zittau,  Saxony,  Aug.  16,  1795;  died  Han- 
over, Dec.  14,  1861.  He  sang  in  a  church  choir  at 
Bautzen,  studied  with  Bergt  at  Bautzen,  attended  Leip- 
zig University  as  a  law  student,  but  on  Rochlitz's  ad- 
vice turned  definitely  to  music.  He  then  studied  with 
cantor  Schicht,  and  in  1817  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
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became  acquainted  with  Beethoven.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Count  Thaddaus  von  Amadee  he  became  a 
teacher  at  Prague,  and  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
directed  the  German  and  Italian  opera  jointly  with 
Weber  and  Morlacchi.  In  1826  he  was  conductor  of 
the  Leipzig  Theatre,  and  there  produced  his  two  suc- 
cessful operas,  Der  Vainpyr  and  Der  Templer  itnd  die 
Jildin  which  carried  his  fame  throughout  Germany. 
He  became  conductor  at  Hanover  in  1831,  and  remained 
there  for  twenty-eight  years.  His  greatest  work,  the 
opera  Hans  Netting,  was  produced  at  Berlin  in  1833. 
These  three  romantic  operas  are  still  in  the  repertory 
of  most  German  opera  houses.  As  an  opera  composer 
Marschner  stands  between  Weber  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Wagner  on  the  other.  His  works  include  more  than 
twenty  operas;  also  songs,  choruses,  piano  pieces  and 
chamber  music. 

Marschner,  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  librettist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Berlin,  June  7,  1864. 

Marseillaise,  La,  a  French  patriotic  song  popular- 
ized in  1792  during  the  Revolution.  Its  author  and 
possibly  also  its  composer  was  Claude  Joseph  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  a  captain  of  the  engineers  quartered  at  Strass- 
burg.  De  Lisle  called  this  song,  which  he  had  written 
during  the  night  of  Apr.  24,  1792,  the  "Chant  de  guerre 
pour  Tarmee  du  Rhin."  It  did  not  become  known  as 
La  Marseillaise  until  the  fall  of  1792,  when  soldiers 
from  Marseilles  were  entering  Paris  with  de  Lisle's 
song  upon  their  lips.  La  Marseillaise,  which  has  been 
accepted  as  the  French  national  anthem,  has  frequently 
been  used  by  composers ;  one  of  its  most  effective  appli- 
cations is  to  be  found  in  Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers." 

Marsh,  Alphonso,  two  song  composers  of  the  name. 
The  father,  born  Westminster,  Jan.  28,  1627;  died, 
Apr.  9,  1681;  son  of  Robert  Marsh.  The  son  died 
Apr.  5,  1692 ;  buried  at  Westminster. 

Marsh,  Charles  Howard,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist, and  music  teacher,  born  Magnolia,  la.,  Apr.  8, 
1885 ;  pupil  of  W.  E.  Hall  at  London  and  A.  J.  Good- 
rich at  New  York.  He  has  composed  orchestral  works, 
piano  pieces,  organ  pieces,  songs  and  anthems. 

Marsh,  J.  B.  T.,  American  writer,  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

Marsh,  John,  English  composer,  conductor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Dorking  in  1752;  died  in 
1828.  He  composed  sacred  and  secular  choral  works 
and  organ  and  piano  music  and  wrote  on  harmony  and 
thorough-bass. 

Marsh,  Lucile  Crews,  American  lyric  soprano,  com- 
poser and  music  teacher,  born  Pueblo,  Col.,  Aug.  23, 
1888 ;  pupil  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Boston,  and  of  V.  Moratti  in  Berlin;  accompanist 
to  Kitty  Cheatham  in  Germany.  She  has  composed 
orchestral  works,  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Marsh,  Robert,  English  singer  and  lutenist,  joined 
the  musical  establishment  of  Charles  I  in  1625.  The 
two  Alphonso  Marshes  were  his  son  and  grandson. 


Marsh,  Simeon  Bulkley,  American  composer,  born 
in  1798;  died  in  1875.  He  composed  the  tune  Martyn, 
used  with  the  words,  "Jesus»  lover  of  my  soul." 

Marsh,  Wilfrid,  English  composer,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, born  Liverpool,  June  24,  1880;  he  has  lived  in 
the  United  States.  His  compositions  include  cantatas, 
church  music  and  choruses. 

Marsh,  William  John,  English-American  composer, 
born  Liverpool,  June  24,  1880.  His  works  include 
songs,  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Marshall,  Charles,  American  tenor,  was  born  Wa- 
terville,  Me. ;  pupil  of  William  Whitney  in  Boston  and 
Vannucini  and  Lombard!  in  Italy.  He  made  his  debut 
at  Florence  in  1901.  He  has  sung  in  Russia,  Greece 
and  Turkey;  in  1921  he  joined  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company. 

Marshall,  Harriet  Gibbs,  American  negro  concert 
pianist ;  pupil  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  from  the  age 
of  eleven  and  of  Moszkowski  in  Paris.  In  1903  she 
founded  the  Washington  Conservatory,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Marshall,  Helen,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  Joplin,  Mo. ;  violin  pupil  of  Leon  Samentini,  Paul 
Kochanski  and  Francis  Rogers  at  the  Juilliard  Gradu- 
ate School,  and  voice  pupil  at  the  Fontainebleau  School 
of  Music  in  France.  In  1935,  while  at  the  Juilliard 
School,  she  created  the  title  role  in  the  world  premiere 
of  Robert  Russell  Bennett's  opera  Maria  Malibran. 
She  has  since  sung  with  the  New  York  Sinfonietta,  at 
the  Worcester  Festival,  in  oratorios  and  on  the  radio. 

Marshall,  John  Patton,  American  organist,  lecturer, 
writer,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Rockport,  .Mass., 
Jan.  9,  1877;  pupil  of  Edward  MacDowell  in  Boston; 
lecturer  on  music  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  pro- 
•  f essor  at  Boston  University  and  organist  of  the  Boston 
Symphpny  Orchestra.  He  has  written  of  books  on 
music  history  and  appreciation  and  composed  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Julian,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser, born  at  Rome.  She  has  composed  a  preponder- 
ance of  orchestral  works  but  'also  a  cantata  and  a  noc- 
turne for  clarinet  and  orchestra. 

Marshall,  M.  E.,  contemporary  English  woman 
composer.  Her  compositions  have  been  chamber  works  ; 
they  include  a  string  quartet  on  the  song  of  a  wood- 
pigeon  and  a  trio  called  Dance  Plwntasy.  The  latter 
won  a  prize  in  1920. 

Marshall,  William,  two  musicians  of  the  name :  The 
father,  Scottish  violinist  and  composer,  born  Fochabers, 
Dec.  27,  1748;  died  Newfield,  May  29,  1833.  He  edited 
numerous  Scottish  airs  for  various  instruments.  The 
son,  English  composer,  chorister,  organist,  writer  on 
music  and  music  editor,  born  at  Oxford  in  1806;  died 
Handsworth,  Aug.  17,  1875.  He  wrote  The  Art  of 
Reading  Music  <and  edited  books  of  chants  and  of 
anthems. 
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Marsick,  Armand,  Belgian  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  in  Liege,  Sept.  20,  1877; 
pupil  of  Sylvain  Dupuis,  Guy  Ropartz,  Lenepveu  and 
d'Indy.  His  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental, 
operatic  and  orchestral  works. 

Marsick,  Martin  Pierre  Joseph,  Belgian  concert 
violinist,  organist,  singer  and  composer,  born  Jupille, 
near  Liege,  Mar.  9,  1848;  died  Paris,  Oct.  21,  1924; 
pupil  at  the  Liege  Conservatory  and  of  Joachim  at 
Berlin;  organist  at  Liege  Cathedral.  After  a  brilliant 
debut  at  Paris,  he  made  long  tours  in  Europe  and  one 
in  the  United  States.  He  became  professor  of  violin 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  His  works  include  three 
violin  concertos  and  other  music  for  his  instrument. 

Marsinin,  contemporary  Russian  composer  of  the 
opera  Chapayef. 

Marsolo,  Pietro  Maria,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  of  motets  and  madrigals  and  choirmaster  at 
the  Ferrara  Cathedral. 

Marson,  George,  English  organist  and  composer, 
died  Canterbury,  about  1631;  organist  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  He  contributed  an  excellent  five-part  madri- 
gal to  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Marsop,  Paul,  German  writer  on  music  and  founder 
of  musical  libraries  in  Munich  and  other  cities,  born 
Berlin,  Oct.  6,  1856;  died  Florence,  May  31,  1925. 

Marston,  George  W.,  American  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Sandwich,  Mass.,  May  23,  1840; 
died  there,  Feb.  2,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Tufts.  His  works 
include  church  music  and  part-songs. 

Marstrand,  Wilhelmine,  German  concert  pianist  and 
teacher  at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory,  born  Donatre- 
schingen,  Aug.  4,  1843  J  &£&  Spiez,  Aug.  16,  1903. 

Marta  of  the  lowlands,  see  Tiefland. 
Marteau  (Fr.),  a  hammer  of  the  piano's  action. 

Marteau,  Henri,  French  violinist,  born  Rheims, 
Mar.  31,  1875;  died  Oct.  4,  1934;  pupil  of  Leonard 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  of  Garcin  and  Dubois. 
At  ten  he  made  his  debut  under  Hans  Richter  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonia  Society.  After  giving  concerts 
in  London,  the  United  States,  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
France,  Germany  and  Holland,  he  became  professor  at 
the  Geneva  Conservatory.  In  1908  succeeded  Joachim 
at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin.  He  was  a  fine  ensemble 
player.  Massenet 'and  Dubois  wrote  concertos  for  him. 
His  own  compositions  include  a  choral  work,  a  'cello 
concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs  and 
music. 

Marteau-Becker  Quartet,  early  20th  century  Ger- 
man string  quartet,  organized  and  directed  by  Henri 
Marteau  while  violin  professor  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule. Hugo  Becker  was  the  violoncellist.  The  reper- 
tory was  chiefly  classical. 


Martele,  Martellato  (to  hammer),  a  term  in  music 
indicating  that  notes  so  marked  must  be  played  with 
unusual  force,  yet  very  sharply  and  firmly.  Martele 
notes  are  played  upon  the  violin  with  sharp,  detached 
strokes  of  the  bow,  usually  at  the  point. 

Martelli,  Bruto,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Trappa,  Apr.  21,  1892.  His  compositions  include  vio- 
lin pieces  and  canzonettes. 

Martelli,  Entalindo,  see  Cottrau,  Thedore. 
Martelli,   Henri,  contemporary   French  composer. 
His  string  quartet  was  played  at  Florence  at  the  1934 
Festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music. 

Marten,  Heinz,  German  oratorio  and  lieder  singer, 
born  Schleswig,  Jan.  17,  1908;  pupil  of  Oscar  Rees. 

Marten,  Waldemar,  German  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Franstadt,  Mar.  13,  1894. 

Martenot  Waves  (Fr.  Ondes  Martenot},  an  elec- 
tronic musical  instrument  invented  by  Maurice  Marte- 
not, a  French  radio  technician,  who  gave  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  his  musical  waves  on  Apr.  20, 
1928,  at  Paris.  Many  of  the  modern  French  composers 
have  written  works  for  it,  such  as  Jolivet  Andre's  three 
Poemes  for  the  Martenot  Waves  and  piano;  Arthur 
Honegger  has  included  it  in  his  orchestrations  for  the 
ballets  Semiramis  and  The  Song  of  Songs;  Florent 
Schmitt  also  composed  special  music  that  was  per- 
formed at  the  Fetes  de  Lumiere  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1937. 

Martens,  Frederick  Herman,  American  music 
critic,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  librettist,  born 
New  York,  July  6,  1874 ;  died  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J., 
Dec.  18,  1932 ;  pupil  of  H.  C.  Timm,  W.  Barber  and 
Max  Spicker  in  New  York.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
musical  journals,  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
London  "Musical  Record,"  operetta  librettist  and  the 
author  of  Leo  Ornstein;  The  Man,  His  Ideas,  His 
Work,  and  A  Thousand  and  One  Nights  of  Opera; 
also  texts  for  cantatas  and  song  translations. 

Martens,  Heinrich,  German  organist,  singer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Isenhagen,  June  5,  1876; 
pupil  of  J.  Spengel,  Radecke,  Krause,  Egidi,  and  Thiel. 
He  edited  choral  collections. 

Martens,  Johann,  German  teacher,  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Christiansfeld,  Aug.  25,  1860. 

Martenson,  Elis  Hjalmar,  Finnish  organist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Inga,  June  8,  1890;  pupil 
of  Merikanto  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  and  of 
Karl  Straube  in  Leipzig ;  teacher  of  organ  at  the  •Hel- 
singfors Conservatory. 

Martha,  grand  .opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Wil- 
helm  Friedrich,  music  by  Friedrich  von  Flotow,  first 
produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater,  Vienna,  on 
Nov.  25,  1847.  The  story  is :  weary  of  life  at  court, 
Lady  Harriet  and  her  maid  Nancy  get  a  wild  idea  for 
diversion;  both  dress  as  farmer  girls  and  go  to  the 
fair  looking  for  a  position,  calling  themselves  Martha 
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and  Julia.  They  are  hired  by  two  farmers,  Lionel  and 
Plunkett,  who  fall  in  love  with  the  girls.  Lionel  steals 
Martha's  rose  as  he  shows  her  how  to  spin,  and  she  in 
turn  sings  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  Lionel  pro- 
poses to  Martha  and  Plunkett  to  Julia ;  the  girls  become 
afraid  of  what  might  happen,  and  disappear  at  night 
with  the  help  of  Martha's  cousin,  Sir  Tristram.  The 
farmers  are  disconsolate;  when  Martha  is  with  Queen 
Anne's  party  on  a  hunting  party,  Lionel  sees  her,  and 
falls  on  his  knees  before  her,  but  she  has  him  arrested. 
Plunkett  remembers  the  ring  which  his  father  gave  him 
to  keep  when  Lionel  was  adopted.  He  brings  it  to 
Queen  Anne,  who  recognizes  it  as  belonging  to  the 
dead  Earl  of  Derby.  Lionel  is  freed  and  restored 
to  his  title  and  estates.  Lionel  scorns  Harriet  but  when 
she  comes  to  the  fair  at  Richmond  again  dressed  as 
Martha,  and  sings  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  he 
forgives  her. 

Marti,  Samuel,  contemporary  Mexican  violinist, 
musicologist,  writer  on  music,  conductor  and  com- 
poser. He  has  investigated  ancient  instruments  and 
music  in  Yuccatan,  written  the  first  Latin-American 
violin  and  viola  methods,  organized  the  Yucatan  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  only  Mexican  symphony  orches- 
tra outside  Mexico  City.  He  has  also  conducted  works 
by  classical,  Mexican  and  modern  composers,  and  has 
made  concert  transcriptions  of  Latin-American  folk 
songs.  In  Mar.,  1938,  he  organized  Yucatan's  first 
chamber  music  festival  at  Merida.  A  quartet  composed 
by  Marti  was  performed  in  '1937  in  Yucatan. 

Martienssen,  Carl  Adolf,  German  pianist,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Giistrow,  Dec.  6, 
1881 ;  pupil  of  Klindworth,  W.  Berger,  Reisenauer  and 
Kretzschmar.  He  has  written  a  study  of  Friedrich 
L.  A.  Kunzen. 

Martienssen,  Franziska  (nee  Meyer-Estorf),  Ger- 
man pianist,  singer  and  voice  teacher,  born  Bromberg, 
Oct.  6,  1887;  pupil  of  Messchaert  in  Berlin.  She  has 
written  books  on  singing. 

Martin,  Alexander,  Polish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Warsaw  in  1825;  died  there  in  1856;  violinist 
at  the  Warsaw  Theatre.  His  works  include  two  in- 
completed  operas,  a  Grand  Fantasia  for  violin  with 
piano,  an  Elegy  for  two  violins  and  violoncello,  'cello 
pieces,  oboe  pieces  and  a  funeral  march  for  three  trum- 
pets and  chorus. 

Martin,  Claude,  i6th  century  French  composer  and 
musical  theorist,  born  at  Couches,  near  Autun. 

Martin,  Edith  Agnes,  American  harpist  and  lyric 
soprano,  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1876;  pupil  at  the 
Boston  and  Vienna  Conservatories  and  of  Anton 
fianaca.  She  made  her  debut  at  Vienna  in  1898,  and 
toured  extensively  in  Europe,  appearing  before  several 
crowned  heads  and.  with  various  distinguished  artists. 

Martin,  Frank,  Swiss  composer,  born  Geneva,  Sept. 
15*  l89°-  He  studied  music  with  Joseph  Lauber,  and 


lived  for  several  years  in  Paris,  where  his  constant 
association  with  musical  personalities  made  him  turn 
to  composition.  When  he  returned  to  Geneva  he  en- 
tered actively  into  its  musical  life,  founding  a  school  of 
music,  "Technicum  Moderne,"  which  has  become  well 
known;  and  also  becoming  a  teacher  at  the  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  Institute.  He  is  music  critic  on  the  "Tribune 
de  Geneva,"  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Chamber  Mu- 
sic, where  he  plays  both  the  piano  and  the  harpsichord, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Swiss  Mu- 
sicians. He  first  attracted  attention  when  his  Leo 
Dithyramb  es  for  chorus  and  orchestra  was  given  at 
Lausanne  and  Geneva  in  1918.  Martin's  compositions 
include  an  orchestral  Suite,  Esquisse,  Guitarre  and 
Rhythm es;  for  the  stage  his  works  comprise  Oedipe 
Roi,  Romeo  et  Juliette  and  La  Nique  &  Satan;  the 
choral  Messe  and  Oratorio;  and  chamber  music. 

Martin,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  18, 
1888;  died  Weimar,  Apr.  20,  1931;  pupil  of  Gerhard, 
Petersen,  Karl  Straube,  Emil  Paur  and  Max  Reger; 
since  1922  custodian  of  the  Max  Reger  Archives  in 
Weimar.  He  composed  organ  and  sacred  choral  works 
and  edited  and  transcribed  many  vocal  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach. 

Martin,  George  Clement,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  writer,  born  Lambourne,  Berks,  Sept. 
n,  1844;  died  London,  Feb.  23,  1916.  He  wrote  The 
Art  of  Training  Choir  Boys. 

Martin,  George  William,  English  organist,  teacher, 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Mar.  8,  1828; 
died  Wandsworth,  Apr.  16,  1881.  He  trained  choirs 
of  school  children  and  wrote  glees,  madrigals  and  part- 
songs. 

Martin,  Hugh  Whitfield  (stage  name  Riccardo 
Martin),  American  tenor,  born  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  Nov. 
18,  1878 ;  pupil  of  MacDowell  at  Columbia  University 
and  of  Sbriglia;  made  his  debut  at  Nantes  in  1904. 
At  his  American  debut  he  played  the  part  of  Canio  in 
Pagliacci  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  at  New 
Orleans.  He  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the 
Chicago  Opera,  at  Covent  Garden  and  in  Mexico  City. 
Among  his  roles  are:  Faust,  Radames,  Don  Jose,  des 
Grieux  and  Marcello. 

Martin,  Jacob  Joses  Balthazar,  see  Martinn,  Jacob 
loses  Balthazar. 

Martin,  Jean  Blaise,  French  baritone  and  teacher, 
born  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1768;  died  Ronzieres,  Oct.  28, 
1837.  His  voice,  while  essentially  baritone  in  quality, 
had  the  extraordinary  range  of  three  octaves. 

Martin,  Johann,  see  Laurentius  von  Schnuffis. 
^  Martin,  John  Baptiste,  German  conductor,  flutist, 
violinist  and  music  teacher,  born  Eigeltingen,  June  17, 
1866.  He  studied  in  the  United  States,  made  his  debut 
at  ten  and  founded  and  for  eighteen  years  conducted 
the  Battle  Creek  Symphony. 
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Martin,  Louis,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Mire- 
court  in  1864.  He  studied  with  his  father,  Delinet  and 
G.  Deroux,  and  worked  for  Mannesson  at  Rheims, 
before  going  to  Angers,  where  he  joined  the  Mebzner- 
Leblanc  business,  to  which  he  later  succeeded.  He 
used  the  Stradivarius  model. 

Martin,  Pierre  Alexandra,  French  organ  builder, 
died  Paris  in  Dec.,  1879.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
"percussion"  action  in  the  harmonium,  the  device  of 
providing  a  little  hammer  to  strike  the  reed,  thus  in- 
suring prompt  utterance. 

Martin,  Riccardo,  see  Martin,  Hugh  Whitfield. 
Martin,  William,  American  tenor,  born  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  1899.    While  touring  Europe  with  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Club  in  1922,  he  decided  to  devote  himself 
to  a  musical  career.    He  studied  with  Sujol  and  made 
his  debut  in  May,  1923,  as  Werther  in  Massenet's  opera 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  securing  an  engagement  there 
for  two  years.    He  has  appeared  their  in  leading  roles 
in  Boheme,  Tosca,  Manon  and  other  operas. 
Martin-Beaulieu,  see  Beaulieu,  Marie  Desire. 
Martin   Peu   D' Argent    (Dargent,   Peudargent), 
composer  and  conductor  to  the  Duke  of  Julich,  Cleve 
and  Berg,  in  1561.    He  composed  and  collected  motets. 
Martin  y  Soles,  Vicente,  Spanish  organist  and  com- 
poser, born.  Valencia,  Mar.  5,  1754;  died  St.  Peters- 
burg, Mar.  3,  1806.    He  wrote  some  airs  for  an  Italian 
singer  who  advised  him  to  try  his  fortune  in  Italy. 
Here   his   operas   speedily   won   popularity,    although 
Cimarosa,  Paisiello  and  even  Mozart  were  his  rivals. 

Martineau,  Paul,  contemporary  composer  of  a  sona- 
tina for  piano  and  violin,  published  in  1920. 

Martinelli,  Giovanni,  Italian  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Montagnana,  Oct.  22,  1885.  He  studied  with  Mando- 
lini  in  Milan,  made  his  concert  debut  there  in  1910  in 
Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  and  his  opera  debut  in  the 
same  city  the  same  year  in  Verdi's  Ernani.  Following 
engagements  in  various  Italian  cities,  he  appeared  for 
several  seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  His  Amer- 
ican debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  took  place 
in  1913  as  Rodolfo  in  La  Boheme;  he  has  remained 
there  for  many  years  as  a  leading  tenor,  creating  the 
roles  of  Lefebvre  in  Giordano's  Madame  Sans-Gene, 
Fernando  in  Granado's  Goyescas  as  well  as  Paolo  in 
Zandonai's  Paolo  e  Francesca  at  both  its  American 
and  English  premieres.  Martinelli's  favorite  operas 
are  A'ida,  Pagliacci,  Rigoletto  and  Faust;  he  has  also 
appeared  in  concerts  in  Europe  and  America  and  on 
the  radio  with  equal  success.  On  Mar.  20,  1938,  he 
celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  tenor  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

Martinengo,  Gabriele,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  madrigals  and  motets. 

Martinengo,  Giulio  Cesare,  Italian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  in  Verona;  died  Venice  in  July,  1613 ; 
choirmaster  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  He  wrote  motets. 


Martinez  (Martines),  Marianne,  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  May  4,  1744;  died  there,  Dec.  13, 
1812.  Metastasio,  a  friend  of  her  father,  lived  for  a 
long  time  with  the  family  and  undertook  her  education. 
Haydn,  then  poor  and  unknown,  occupant  of  a  garret 
in  the  same  house,  taught  her  the  harpsichord;  Por- 
pora  gave  her  lessons  in  composition.  After  the  death 
of  Metastasio,  she  -and  her  sister  gave  evening  parties, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  she  played  a  four-hand 
sonata  of  Mozart's  with  the  composer.  She  wrote  two 
oratorios,  five  masses,  motets,  symphonies  and  harpsi- 
chord concertos. 

Martinez  de  Biscargui,  Gonzalo,  early  i6th  cen- 
tury Spanish  theorist ;  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art 
of  counterpoint  (published  in  1511). 

Martinez  del  Castillo,  Rafael,  Spanish  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  La  Almunia  de  Dona  Godina,  Saragossa, 
Apr.  5,  1896;  pupil  of  Hierro,  he  became  solo  violin 
of  the  Filarmonica  at  Madrid  and  gave  many  recitals 
in  Spain. 

Martini  Giambattista  (Giovanni  Battista),  known 
as  Padre  Martini,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Bologna,  Apr.  24,  1/06;  died  there  in  Oct.,  1/84. 
He  studied  first  with  his  father,  a  violinist,  and  later 
had  lessons  in  vocal  technique  and  clavichord  playing 
from  Predieri,  and  in  counterpoint  from  Riccieri.  He 
became  musical  director  at  San  Francesco's  Church 
and  took  holy  orders  in  1729.  Soon  developing  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a  teacher,  he  attracted  students 
from  all  over  the  then  civilized  world,  among  them 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Gretry,  Jommelli  and  Mattei.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Bologna  Philharmonic  Academy  and  of  the 
Arcadian  Academy  at  Rome,  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
apostle  of  the  Roman  school  and  all  his  compositions 
adhere  strictly  to  its  tenets.  Among  them  are  church 
music,  instrumental  works  (including  organ  pieces  and 
chamber  music).  His  most  important  literary  work  is 
a  three-volume  historical  treatise. 

Martini,  Jean  Paul  figide  (real  name  Johann  Paul 
Aegidius  Schwarzendorf,  known  as  Martini  il  Te- 
desco),  German  organist,  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Freistadt,  Upper  Palatinate,  Sept.  i,  1741;  died 
Paris,  Feb.  10,  1816.  First  an  army  officer,  he  re- 
signed to  become  musical  director  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  later  to  the  Count  of  Artois.  He  wrote  twelve 
operas,  cantatas,  military  music,  six  quartets  for  flute 
with  string  trio,  twelve  trios  for  two  violins  and  'cello, 
also  numerous  songs. 

Martini,  Nino,  contemporary  Italian  tenor,  born  at 
Verona.  He  studied  under  Giovanni  Zenatello  and 
Maria  Gay,  made  his  opera  debut  at  twenty-one,  and 
after  appearing  in  Italy,  London,  Paris  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  became  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  New  York,  making  his  debut  as  the  Duke  in 
Rigoletto.  He  has  also  done  concert  work,  sung  on  the 
radio  and  appeared  in  musical  films. 

Martini  il  Tedesco,  see  Martini,  Jean  Paul  &gide. 
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Martinn,  Jacob  Joseph  Balthazar  (real  name 
Martin),  Belgian  violinist,  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Antwerp,  May  i,  1775;  died  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1836.  He 
was  violinist  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  violin  teacher  at 
the  Lycee  de  Charlemagne.  He  wrote  twenty  books  of 
duets  for  the  violin,  a  book  of  duets  for  flute  and  vio- 
lin, string  quartets,  trios  for  flute,  violin  and  'cello, 
sonatas  for  viola,  methods  for  violin  and  viola  and 
symphonies  for  wind  instruments. 

Martinovsky,  Jan  Pavel,  Bohemian  composer,  born 
Melnik,  Feb.  24,  1808;  died  Prague,  Nov.  7,  1873.  A 
pupil  of  Kmoch  at  Kjsoka,  he  became  an  ecclesiastic, 
wrote  church  music  and  harmonized  five  hundred  Bo- 
hemian national  melodies. 

Martinu,  Bohuslav,  Czech  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Policka,  Dec.  8,  1890.  He  studied  violin  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  but  he  found 
himself  more  and  more  attracted  toward  composition. 
He  was  self-taught  until  he  studied  with  the  Czech 
nationalistic  composer,  Josef  Suk;  in  1923  he  settled 
in  Paris,  studying  composition  with  Albert  Roussel. 
After  several  years  of  experimentation  with  the  French 
impressionistic  school,  he  suddenly  became  entirely 
Czechoslovakian  in  his  ideas,  first  attracting  attention 
when  his  second  string  quartet  was  played  at  the  Siena 
Festival  of  the  International  Society  of  Contemporary 
Music.  In  1932  he  won  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge  prize  for  a  string  quartet  which  was  given  its  first 
performance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  works  in- 
clude the  operas  Les  Trois  Souhaits,  Jour  de  Bonte, 
Spolicek,  Soldier  and  the  Dancing-Girl,  Les  ]eux  de  la 
St.  Vierges,  and  Julietta;  the  orchestral  works  La 
Bagarre,  Concerto  for  'Cello  and  Orchestra,  Symphony, 
Half -Time,  Prelude  and  Entr'acte,  Concerto  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra,  and  Inventions;  also  several  chamber 
music  works. 

Martoretta,  Giandomenico  la,  late  i6th  century 
Italian  composer;  lived  in  Calabria.-  He  wrote  three 
books  of  madrigals  and  one  of  motets. 

Martucci,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Capua,  Jan.  6,  1856;  died  Naples,  June 
i,  1909;  pupil  of  Cesi,  Costa,  Serrao  and  Rossi.  He 
conducted  orchestral  concerts  in  Naples,  was  director 
of  the  Neapolitan  Quartet  Society  and  made  several 
successful  tours  as  a  concert  pianist.  He  was  director 
successively  of  the  Bologna  and  Naples  conservatories. 
The  Italian  premiere  of  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde 
was  held  at  Bologna  under  his  baton.  In  composition 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Liszt  and  Wagner ;  he  wrote  several 
symphonies  and  much  instrumental  and  piano  music. 

Martucci,  Paolo,  Italian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Naples,  Oct.  8,  1885;  son  of  Giuseppe  Martucci  and 
pupil  chiefly  of  his  father,  who  was  then  director  of 
the  Musical  Lyceum  in  Bologna.  For  his  debut  he 
played  Tschaikowsky's  B  flat  concerto  at  Bologna.  He 
later  went  to  London  and  after  tours  of  England  and 


Italy  went  to  Cincinnati  as  professor  at  the  conserva- 
tory there,  afterward  settling  in  New  York  as  a  teacher. 

Marty,  Georges  Eugene,  French  conductor,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Paris,  May  16,  1860;  died 
Vichy,  Oct.  n,  1908;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  later  taught.  He  wrote  orchestral  works, 
operas,  piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Martyn,  Edward,  Irish  dramatist  and  patron  of  mu- 
sic, born  Masonbrook,  Galway,  Jan.  31,  1857;  died  in 
Dec.,  1923.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1899,  °* 
the  Irish  dramatic  movement,  founded  the  Dublin  Pales- 
trina  Male  Choir  (intended  to  reform  liturgical  music) 
and  was  a  patron  of  the  Feis  Ceoil,  or  Irish  Music 
Festival,  and  the  Dublin  Orchestral  Society. 

Maruchess,  Alix  Young,  contemporary  Scottish 
violinist,  violist  and  viola  d'amore  player,  born  at 
Edinburgh.  Turning  from  the  violin  to  the  viola 
d'amore,  she  has  toured  extensively  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  has  appeared  at  the  Cool- 
idge  Chamber  Music  Festival  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
with  the  Friends  of  Music  there  and  the  League  of 
Composers  in  New  York.  She  has  also  played  Loef- 
fler's  tone  poem  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles  with  the  Man- 
hattan Symphony  of  New  York  under  Henry  Hadley. 
She  uses  a  fine  Amati  viola  d'amore. 

Marx,  Adolf  Bernhard,  German  theorist,  teacher, 
composer  and  writer,  born  Halle,  May  15,  1795;  died 
Berlin,  May  17,  1866;  pupil  of  Turk  and  Zelter.  With 
Schlesinger  he  founded  the  Berlin  Universal  Musical 
Journal,  which  he  edited  with  conspicuous  success  un- 
til it  was  discontinued  in  1830.  He  lectured  on  music 
at  Berlin  University  and  became  director  of  the  music 
department  there  in  1832.  In  1850  he  founded,  with 
Kullak  and  Stern,  the  Berlin  Conservatory.  Six  years 
later  he  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work  and 
to  the  teaching  of  composition.  His  close  friendship 
with  Mendelssohn  was  broken  up  by  the  latter's  dis- 
paragement of  Marx's  compositions,  which  have  borne 
out  Mendelssohn's  opinion  of  them  by  being  totally 
forgotten  today.  His  numerous  writings  on  theory 
and  musical  aesthetics  are  valuable;  they  include  an 
important  work  on  composition,  a  critico-biographical 
work  on  Beethoven  and  an  autobiographical  work. 

Marx,  Berthe,  French  pianist,  born  Paris,  July  28, 
1859;  died  at  Biarritz  in  Dec.,  1925;  wife  of  Otto 
Goldschmidt.  She  made  piano  transcriptions  of  Sara- 
sate's  violin  works. 

Marx,  Herbert,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Breslau,  May  17,  1903;  pupil  of  Schreker. 
He  has  written  choral  works,  cantatas,  chamber  music 
and  songs  for  the  Youth  Movement. 

Marx,  Hermann,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Cothen,  Dec.  6,  1859;  pupil  of  Kiel. 
Among  his  works  are  piano  and  chamber  music,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Marx,  Joseph,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Graz, 
May  n,  1882.  He  was  interested  in  music  from  an 
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early  age,  and  obtained  his  academic  education  at  the 
University  of  Graz.  He  then  determined  to  specialize 
in  music,  obtaining  his  doctor's  degree  with  a  treatise 
on  The  Functions  of  Intervals  in  Harmony  and  Melody 
for  the  Comprehension  of  Time-Complexes.  By  the 
time  he  was  eighteen  he  was  already  composing  songs, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  moved  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  became  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  1922,  and  has  since  played  an  active  part  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  city  both  as  a  teacher  and  com- 
poser. His  early  songs  were  influenced  by  those  of 
Robert  Franz ;  he  was  also  strongly  attracted  by  Hugo 
Wolf,  until  he  had  formed  his  own  style  which  belongs 
to  the  transition  period  between  Brahms,  Wolf  and 
Schonberg.  His  chamber  music  compositions  are 
widely  performed  throughout  the  world,  and  much  of 
his  fame  as  a  modern  composer  rests  on  them.  He 
has  also  written  a  Romantic  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  an  Autumn  Symphony  and  an  orchestral 
Idylle;  the  choral  works  Chorus  to  Pan  in  Autumn, 
Evening  Song,  Morning  Song;  and  chamber  music  in- 
cluding a  Trio  Fantasy,  etc. 

Marx,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Munich,  Nov.  12,  1897;  pupil  of  Carl  Orff,  Beer- 
Walbrum,  Schwickerath  and  Hausegger;  his  composi- 
tions include  choral,  vocal  and  chamber  music  works. 

Marxsen,  Eduard,  German  music  teacher,  born 
Nieustadten,  near  Altona,  July  23,  1806;  died  Altona, 
Nov.  18,  1887;  pupil  of  Seyfried  and  Bocklet.  He 
is  immortalized  as  the  teacher  of  Johannes  Brahms. 
Establishing  himself  as  a  teacher  at  Hamburg,  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  appointment  as  royal  music  direc- 
tor. He  wrote  sixty-odd  instrumental  works,  one  for 
full  orchestra. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  born  in  1545 ;  died  in  1587. 
She  received  her  musical  education  in  France.  Al- 
though she  wrote  nothing  in  the  larger  forms,  her 
songs,  Las!  en  mon  doux  Print emps  and  Monsieur  le 
Provost  des  Marchands  enjoyed  much  popularity  in 
their  day. 

Maryon,  Edward,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  London,  Apr.  3,  1867;  studied  in  England,  later 
at  Paris,  where  his  first  opera  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  the  1889  Exposition.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
with  his  work,  he  burned  all  his  manuscripts,  including 
the  opera,  and  went  to  study  with  Pauer,  Jensen  and 
Wullner.  Thereafter  he  returned  to  England  and  to 
his  composing,  afterward  coming  to  America  and 
founding  a  conservatory  at  Montclair,  N.  J.  His  com- 
positions are,  for  the  most  part,  operatic. 

Maryott,  Harold  Burnham,  American  music 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  May 
13,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  of  public  school  music 
methods  and  lecturer  on  music  teaching.  His  writings 
include  Musical  -Essentials  and  articles  of  pedagogical 
interest. 


Marziale    (It.),  martial,  warlike. 

Marzials,  Theodor,  Belgian  baritone  and  song 
writer,  born  Brussels,  Dec.  21,  1850;  pupil  of  Lawson 
in  London,  later  studying  in  Paris  and  Milan.  Then 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  music  department  of 
the  British  Museum.  Having  an  excellent  voice,  he 
was  able  to  introduce  and  popularize  his  own  songs. 

Marzo,  Eduardo,  Italian  organist,  pianist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Naples,  Nov.  29,  1852;  pupil 
of  Nacciarone,  Miceli  and  Pappalardo.  He  went  to 
New  York  as  a  boy  prodigy,  later  conducted  opera  for 
many  years,  and  was  accompanist  to  such  famous  artists 
as  Mario,  Tietjens,  Sauret  and  Sarasate  on  their  Amer- 
ican tours.  He  held  various  positions  as  organist  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  Rome.  He  wrote  much  church  music,  also 
piano  pieces  and  chamber  works. 

Marzuttini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  guitarist, 
mandolinist  and  composer,  born  Udine,  Feb.  9,  1863. 
He  wrote  methods  and  pieces  for  his  instruments  and 
a  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 

Masaniello  (La  Muette  de  Portici),  grand  opera 
in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Augustin  Eugene  Scribe  and 
Germain  Delavigne,  music  by  Daniel  Auber,  first  pro- 
duced in  Paris  at  the  Academie  royale  de  musique  on 
Feb.  29,  1828.  The  story  is:  Masaniello  has  a  sister, 
Fenella,  a  mute,  who  has  been  imprisoned  by  Alfonso, 
son  of  the  viceroy.  Later  she  escapes;  when  Selva, 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  is  about  to  arrest  Fenella 
again,  Masaniello  kills  him,  and  calls  the  people  to 
revolt  against  the  viceroy,  who  has  oppressed  the  peo- 
ple. Alfonso  and  his  wife  Elvira  are  forced  to  fly; 
coming  to  Masaniello' s  hut  they  beg  for  shelter,  which, 
in  accordance  with  Fenella's  wish,  Masaniello  gives 
them,  not  knowing  who  they  are.  Masaniello  is  then 
offered  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  he  accepts,  but 
through  the  jealousy  of  his  former  friend  Pietro,  he 
is  given  poison,  which  leaves  him  insane.  When  Al- 
fonso again  appears  with  his  force  to  overcome  the 
rebellion,  Masaniello  realizes  he  had  sheltered  the  vice- 
roy's son  and  leads  his  people  against  him.  A  battle 
ensues  in  which  Masaniello  is  killed;  when  Fenella 
hears  of  his  death,  she  drowns  herself  in  the  ocean. 

Masbach,  Fritz,  German  concert  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Mayence,  Apr.  23,  1867;  pupil  of  Oskar  Reif  and 
H.  Ehrlich.  In  1916  he  went  to  the  Stern  Conservatory 
as  a  teacher. 

Mascagni,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Leg- 
horn, Dec.  7,  1863.  Contrary  to  his  father's  wishes 
he  learned  to  play  the  piano,  secretly  attending  Soffre- 
dini's  music  school;  he  also  studied  harmony,  counter- 
point and  composition  surreptitiously.  When  his  father 
discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived,  Pietro  was  con- 
fined to  the  house,  but  was  later  freed  in  the  custody 
of  his  uncle.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  having  been 
successful  with  several  compositions,  Mascagni  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  father's  house  and  to  pursue 
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his  musical  work  without  molestation.  His  next  com- 
position, a  setting  of  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  was  so  well 
received  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  the 
Count  Florestano  de  Larderel,  a  wealthy  amateur,  of- 
fered to  defray  the  youth's  expenses  during  a  period 
of  study  in  Milan.  There  he  studied  under  Amilcare 
Ponchielli  and  Michele  Saladino,  but  he  found  the 
mechanics  of  the  art  of  composition  little  to  his  liking, 
and  joined  a  travelling  opera  troupe  as  conductor.  For 
many  years  he  travelled  throughout  Italy,  first  with 
one  company  and  then  another,  often  enduring  great 
privations,  and  remaining  totally  unknown.  He  was 
suddenly  rescued  from  complete  obscurity  and  abject 
poverty  by  the  success  of  his  one-act  opera  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,  which  had  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Italian 
music  publisher,  Sonzogno;  its  first  performance  took 
place  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre,  Rome,  on  May  18,  1890. 
The  opera  was  received  with  unprecedented  enthusiasm, 
and  its  composer  became  immediately  famous.  It 
started  on  a  tour  of  Italy  at  once  and  within  two  years 
had  been  heard  in  every  opera  house  in  Europe.  His 
next  work,  Friend  Frits,  was  heard  at  the  scene  of 
Cavalleria' 's  triumph  one  year  later.  It  was  much  more 
refined  but  considerably  less  successful,  in  spite  of  the 
prestige  which  by  this  time  had  attached  itself  to  his 
name.  I  Rantsan  was  first  performed  in  1891  and  was 
also  coldly  received.  Guglielmo  Ratcliff  and  Silvano 
were  still  more  dismal  failures.  In  1895  Mascagni  be- 
came director  of  the  Pesaro  Conservatory,  where  his 
next  opera,  Zanetto,  was  produced  in  1896.  Iris  fol- 
lowed, and  despite  an  unfortunate  libretto  it  was  more 
successful  than  any  opera  since  Cavalleria.  He  had 
his  next  work  La  Maschere  performed  simultaneously 
in  seven  different  cities.  At  Milan,  Venice,  Verona, 
Naples  and  Turin  it  was  rudely  hissed  and  in  Genoa 
the  audience  would  not  allow  the  performance  to  be 
finished.  In  1903  a  protracted  tour  of  the  United 
States  cost  Mascagni  his  position  at  Pesaro.  Later 
operas  are  Isabeau,  Parisina  and  II  Piccolo  Marat.  At 
the  present  time  (1938)  Mascagni  is  said  to  be  com- 
pleting an  opera,  The  Whites  and  the  Blacks,  to  be 
produced  in  1940  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  production  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

Mascara,  Florentio,  see  Maschera,  Florentio. 

Maschek  (Masek),  Camillo,  Austrian  composer, 
born  Laibach,  Carniola,  July  n,  1831;  died  Stainz, 
June  29,  1859;  he  wrote  church  music  and  Slovene 
songs. 

Maschek,  Vincenz,  see  Masek,  Vincens. 
Maschera  (It),  a  mask;  Mascherata,  masquerade. 

Maschera  (Mascara),  Florentio,  Italian  organist, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  about  1540;  died  at  Bres- 
cia about  1580.  An  excellent  performer  on  both  his 
instruments,  he  was  one  of  the  first  composers  of  in- 
strumental canzone. 


Mascheroni,  Angelo,  Italian  song  composer,  born 
at  Bergamo  in  1856;  died  in  1905;  his  most  popular 
song  is  For  All  Eternity. 

Mascheroni,  Edoardo,  Italian  opera  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Milan,  Sept.  4,  1857;  pupil  of  Bou- 
cheron  and  Goldoni.  At  the  Apollo  Theater  in  Rome 
he  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  con- 
ductors of  Italy.  He  was  selected  by  Verdi  to  conduct 
the  premiere  of  Falstaff  at  La  Scala.  Later  he  appeared 
as  conductor  in  many  important  opera  houses  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Spain  and  South  America.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  church  and  chamber  music,  and  piano 
pieces. 

Maschinen  (Ger.),  pistons;  Maschinenpaukenf  a 
mechanism  used  on  kettledrums  to  adjust  the  pitch 
rapidly. 

Maschke,  Ernst  Ludwig,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Konigsberg,  Oct.  4,  1867.  For  some  years 
he  was  head  of  the  Institute  for  Church  Music  there; 
his  compositions  include  operas,  cantatas,  choruses  and 
music  for  piano,  organ,  violin  and  'cello. 

Masciti  (Mascitti),  Michele,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Naples  about  1670;  died  at  Paris 
about  1738.  He  toured  extensively  as  a  violin  virtuoso 
and  was  for  a  time  a  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
His  compositions  include  concertos  for  violin  solo,  two 
ripieno  violins  and  basso  continuo,  sonatas  for  violin 
and  basso  continuo  for  the  harpsichord,  sonatas  for  vio- 
lin solo,  and  sonatas  for  violin  and  'cello. 

Mascot,  The,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Chivat  and  Durn,  music  by  Edmund  Audran,  first  pro- 
duced on  Nov.  13,  1879,  at  tne  Theatre  des  Bouffes 
Parisiennes,  Paris.  The  story  is :  Rocco,  the  farmer,  has 
had  bad  luck,  and  his  shepherd,  Pippo,  whom  he  sent 
to  his  brother  for  help,  has  returned  with  a  basket  of 
eggs  and  a  letter  saying  that  Bettina,  his  turkey- 
keeper,  is  also  being  sent,  as  she  is  a  mascot  and  will 
bring  him  prosperity.  Pippo  meanwhile  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Bettina,  and  he  expatiates  on  her  charms  in 
the  most  extravagant  fashion,  but  Rocco  orders  her  to 
return ;  she  is  about  to  leave  when  Prince  Lorenzo,  his 
daughter  Fiametta,  Prince  Frederic  of  Pisa,  and  others 
of  a  hunting  party  stop  for  refreshments.  Prince 
Lorenzo  has  heard  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  Bet- 
tina, and  is  determined  to  take  her  to  his  court.  Rocco 
objects,  but  the  Prince  gains  his  consent  by  the  offer 
of  an  important  royal  appointment.  The  party  starts 
for  the  palace  with  Rocco  and  Bettina;  Pippo  is  left 
behind.  In  the  palace  at  Piombino,  a  fete  is  being  given 
in  honor  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Fiametta  and 
Prince  Frederic.  Pippo  appears  among  a  troupe  of 
dancers  and  performers,  in  disguise,  calling  himself 
Saltarello.  He  makes  himself  known  to  Bettina;  they 
plan  an  escape,  but  Rocco  has  recognized  Pippo  and  has 
him  arrested.  In  the  meantime  Fiametta  has  also 
fallen  in  love  with  Pippo ;  after  the  lapse  of  consider- 
able time,  Prince  Frederic  has  defeated  Prince  Lorenzo 
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in  battle.  Pippo  has  been  a  captain  in  the  Pisan  army, 
and  Bettina,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  has  fought  by  his 
side.  They  have  revealed  their  true  identity  to  Prince 
Frederic,  and  he  is  preparing  for  their  wedding  at  the 
inn.  Prince  Lorenzo,  Fiametta  and  Rocco,  who,  owing 
to  the  misfortunes  of  war,  have  been  travelling  about  as 
minstrels,  come  upon  the  bridal  party  at  the  hostelry. 
Explanations  are  exchanged,  Fiametta  returns  to  Fred- 
eric, and  all  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Pippo  and  Bet- 
tina. 

Masek,  Paul,  Bohemian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Zwikowecz  in  1761 ;  died  at  Vienna  in 
1826;  brother  of  Vincenz  Masek.  He  was  music 
teacher  to  the  Hungarian  counts  Nadasdy  and  Niczky; 
in  1792  he  settled  at  Vienna,  where  he  composed  two 
operas,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Masek,  Vincenz,  Bohemian  organist,  pianist,  har- 
monica player,  composer  and  music  dealer,  born 
Zwikowecz,  Apr.  5,  1755;  died  Prague,  Nov.  15,  1831; 
pupil  of  Seeger  and  Dussek.  He  wrote  operas,  masses, 
symphonies,  chamber  music  and  pieces  for  piano  and 
harmonica. 

Masenelli,  Paolo,  see  Masnelli,  Paolo. 
Masetti,  Enzo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1893;  pupil  of  Alfano;  he  has  written  orchestral 
works  and  various  other  compositions. 

Masetti,  Umberto,  Italian  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Bologna,  Feb.  18,  1869;  studied  under 
Ball'  Olio,  Busi  and  Martucci  at  the  Bologna  Con- 
servatory, where  he  later  taught.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  a  mass,  a  symphonic  scherzo  for  orchestra, 
and  numerous  songs. 

Masini,  Angelo,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Terra  del 
Sole,  Forli,  in  1845;  died  Forli,  Sept.  29,  1926;  pupil 
of  Gilda  Minguzzi.  He  made  his  debut  at  Modena  in 
1867,  later  singing  the  part  of  Rhadames,  with  Verdi 
conducting,  at  the  Paris  premiere  of  Aid  a.  Spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  by  distinguished  contemporary  ar- 
tists, he  was  no  doubt  a  tenor  of  exceptional  gifts. 

Masini,  Francesco,  Italian  song  composer,  born 
Florence,  July  16,  1804;  died  Paris,  Aug.  20,  1863; 
many  of  his  songs  were  very  popular. 

Masini,  Galliano,  Italian  operatic  tenor,  born  at 
Livorno  in  1902.  He  studied  at  Milan  under  Laura  and 
made  his  debut  at  Livorno  as  Cavaradosi  in  Tosca. 
Since  then  he  has  appeared  in  other  Italian  cities, 
South  America  and  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House  in  New  York  during  the  1938-39  season. 
In  America  he  has  also  sung  on  the  radio. 

Masini-Pieralli,  Angelo,  Italian  operatic  baritone, 
born  at  San  Giovanni  Valdarno,  Tuscany,  in  1877;  he 
has  toured  extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  and  is 
very  well  thought  of  as  Mefistofele. 

Masked  Ball,  The  (It.  Ballo  in  maschera,  Un), 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Somma,  music  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  produced  at  Rome  on  Feb.  17, 


1859.  The  story  is:  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is 
giving  an  audience  in  the  reception  hall  of  the  gover- 
nor's house.  A  page  hands  him  a  list  of  the  guests 
invited  to  a  masked  ball.  Richard  sees  the  name  of 
Amelia,  wife  of  his  secretary  Reinhart,  on  the  list.  He 
is  in  love  with  Amelia,  but  Reinhart  is  unaware  of  it, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  protect  Richard  from  conspira- 
tors. A  judge  brings  for  signature  a  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment against  an  old  negress  Ulrica,  who  is  accused 
as  a  sorceress.  Richard  decides  to  test  Ulrica's  powers 
of  divination,  and  visits  her  hut  in  the  disguise  of  a 
fisherman.  Amelia  is  already  there  consulting  the 
negress,  and  Richard,  unseen,  overhears  Amelia  asking 
for  a  magic  herb  to  cure  her  of  her  love  for  Richard. 
She  is  directed  to  the  place  where  she  must  pluck  the 
herb  herself  at  midnight,  and  Richard  meets  her  there. 
Reinhart  is  also  on  hand  to  protect  his  master  from  the 
conspirators  who  are  lying  in  wait ;  discovers  his  wife 
and  resolves  to  kill  her.  Then  he  changes  his  mind 
and  directs  his  evil  intentions  toward  Richard.  At  the 
masked  ball  Reinhart  learns  what  disguise  Richard  is 
wearing.  Richard  tells  Amelia  he  is  sending  her  with 
her  husband  and  will  never  see  her  again.  He  bids  her 
farewell,  whereupon  Reinhart  steps  forward  and  stabs 
him  to  the  heart. 

Maslo,  Jindfich,  Czech  composer,  born  at  Cista  in 
1875 ;  pupil  of  Vendler  and  Kfidlo.  His  works  include 
a  symphony,  chamber  music,  a  piano  trio,  and  instruc- 
tional pieces  for  piano. 

Masnelli  (Masenelli),  Paolo,  late  i6th  century  Ital- 
ian composer  and  organist,  born  at  Verona.  About 
1596,  while  organist  at  Verona  Cathedral,  he  wrote 
three  books  of  madrigals. 

Mason,  Daniel  Gregory,  American  composer,  lec- 
turer and  writer,  born  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Nov.  20, 
1873.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Lowell  Mason,  composer 
of  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  and  his  uncle,  William 
Mason,  was  a  celebrated  piano  teacher.  His  father  was 
Henry  Mason,  the  founder  of  Mason  and  Hamlin, 
piano  manufacturers.  Daniel's  parents  insisted  on  a 
thorough  general  education  for  him,  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  music  until 
he  had  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1895.  His  teachers 
in  America  were  Paine,  Johns,  Nevin,  Whiting,  Chad- 
wick  and  Goetschius,  and  he  spent  the  summer  of 
1913  studying  in  Paris  with  Vincent  d'Indy.  In  1914 
he  received  an  appointment  as  associate  professor  of 
music  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher,  later  becoming 
head  of  the  music  department  of  that  university.  In 
addition  to  his  arduous  pedagogic  duties,  he  has  com- 
posed a  large  amount  of  music  for  chamber  ensembles, 
for  voice  and  for  orchestra.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  his  work  is  the  Symphony  in  A,  which  was  played 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  in  1932.  This 
composition  has  been,  described  as  a  strong  work,  show- 
ing admirable  power  of  musical  organization  and  a 
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keen  sense  of  the  color  values  of  the  various  orchestral 
instruments.  Mason  is  a  confirmed  believer  in  absolute 
music,  caring  little  for  that  which  is  hampered  and  re- 
stricted by  literary  or  programmatic  associations.  The 
quality  of  his  compositions  may  be  judged  from  the  list 
of  distinguished  organizations  who  have  played  them, 
among  others,  the  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Boston  and  Rochester  symphony  or- 
chestras, conducted  respectively  by  Stokowski,  Gabri- 
lowitsch,  Verbrugghen,  Stock,  Damrosch,  Monteux  and 
Hanson;  the  Flonzaley  and  the  Kneisel  Quartets,  and 
the  Barrere  Ensemble.  A  large  proportion  of  Mason's 
works  have  been  published,  including  the  first  sym- 
phony; Russians,  for  baritone  and  orchestra;  Chanti- 
cleer, overture ;  the  choral  work,  Songs  of  the  Country- 
side; quartet  for  piano  and  strings ;  Pastorale  for  violin, 
clarinet  and  piano;  a  piece  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn  and  bassoon;  and  Fanny  Blair,  folk-song  "fantasy 
for  string  quartet.  He  has  written  three  symphonies, 
the  last  of  which  is  called  A  Lincoln  Symphony.  At- 
tention must  also  be  directed  to  Mason's  importance  as 
a  lecturer  on  musical  subjects,  in  which  field  he  has 
distinguished  himself.  His  important  literary  works 
include  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners,  From  Grieg  to 
Brahms,  The  Romantic  Composers,  The  Appreciation 
of  Music  (with  T.  W.  Surette),  The  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments, A  Guide  to  Music,  Great  Modern  Composers; 
also  a  critical  analysis  of  Brahms'  works  and  Music  in 
My  Time,  a  volume  of  personal  reminiscences. 

Mason,  Edith  Barnes,  American  dramatic  soprano, 
born  March  22,  1892,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  pupil  of 
Victor  Maurel  at  New  York  and  Clement  at  Paris,  she 
sang  with  great  success  in  Nice,  -  Marseilles  and  Paris 
before  joining  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in 
New  York,  where  her  operas  have  included  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier  and  the  world  premiere  of  Reginald  De 
Koven's  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  She  has  also  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden,  the  Paris  Opera,  La  Scala,  Milan 
and  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  as  well 
as  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  under  Arturo  Toscanini. 
Her  voice  has  a  range  of  two  octaves. 

Mason,  Edward*  English  violoncellist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Coventry,  June  24,  1878;  died  May  9,  1915 
(in  the  World  War) ;  husband  of  Jessie  Crimson,  the 
violinist.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
later  conducted  the  Edward  Mason  Choir. 


Mason,  Edward  Young,  American  conductor, 
teacher,  organist  and  writer,  born  Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb. 
25,  1871.  He  studied  under  George  Chadwick  and  at 
the  London  Organ  School,  becoming  an  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  teacher.  He  has  written  books  on  the 
organ. 

Mason,  Henry  Lowell,  American  piano  manufac- 
turer and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Boston  in 
1864.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Mason  and  Hamlin,  he 
wrote  histories  of  the  piano  and  of  the  American  reed 


organ,  as  well  as  a  life  of  his  grandfather,  Lowell 
Mason. 


Mason,  John,  English  composer  and  teacher,  died 
in  1543.  Master  (instructor)  of  choristers  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  after  1509,  he  wrote  a  few  motets. 

Mason,  Lowell,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1792,  and  died  at  his 
home,  called  "Silver  Spring,"  located  in  the  Orange 
Mountains  of  New  Jersey,  Aug.  n,  1872.  His  parents 
had  hopes  that  he  would  not  embrace  a  musical  career, 
but  they  did  not  discourage  his  early  fondness  for  the 
art.  One  of  his  earliest  teachers  was  F.  L.  Abel;  his 
first  compositions  were  hymn  tunes  and  anthems.  He 
was  the  director  of  a  number  of  choirs  in  Savannah, 
Ga.;  also  organist  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  there.  In  the  midst  of  these  activities  he 
worked  on  a  collection  of  hymns,  selecting  some  tunes 
from  Gardner's  Sacred  Melodies  and  writing  others 
himself.  The  bulky  manuscript  was  refused  by  the 
leading  publishers  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  but 
George  K.  Jackson,  organist  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston,  saw  its  great  value,  and  had  it  pub- 
lished as  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Col- 
lection of  Sacred  Music.  It  became  enormously  popu- 
lar, and  its  many  editions  totalled  fifty  thousand  copies. 
Mason  and  the  Society  profited  to  the  extent  of  almost 
a  thousand  dollars  each,  on  an  average,  over  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years.  The  composer  still  had  no  idea  of 
becoming  a  professional  musician,  and  he  withheld  his 
name  from  appearing  on  the  collection  on  account  of 
probable  damage  to  his  reputation  as  a  banker  should 
a  knowledge  of  his  musical  proclivities  become  general. 
In  1817  Mason  married  Abigail  Gregory,  and  became 
the  head  of  a  family  which  has  been  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated with  musical  activities  in  America  ever  since.  He 
had  four  sons,  Daniel  Gregory,  Lowell  Jr.,  Henry 
and  William.  The  first  two  founded  a  publishing 
business  in  New  York,  which  was  in  existence  until 
1869.  Then  Lowell,  Jr.,  and  Henry  founded  the  organ- 
building  firm  of  Mason  and  Hamlin,  which  later  turned 
to  the  manufacture  of  pianos.  William  became  a  lead- 
ing American  musician  during  the  last  half  of  the  igth 
century.  Lowell  Mason  became  an  active  proponent  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  and  started  this  work  in 
Boston;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  in  1832.  His  pioneer  work  in  Bos- 
ton had  been  completed  by  1850,  and  after  a  lecture 
tour  of  England  he  established  the  New  York  Normal 
Institute  for  training  teachers.  Mason  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  correct  methods  of  public 
school  music  teaching  in  the  United  States  and  for  the 
organization  of  annual  teachers'  conventions.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  composer  of  Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,  My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee  and  From  Green- 
land's Icy  Mountains. 

Mason,  Luther  Whiting,  American  music  educator, 
born  Turner,  Me.,  Apr.  3,  1828;  died  Buckfield,  Me., 
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July  14,  1896;  self-taught.  He  was  superintendent  of 
music  in  the  schools  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  later  of 
Cincinnati.  In  the  latter  city  he  invented  the  "National 
System"  of  charts  and  books,  which  had  instant  success 
and  made  him  famous.  Later  he  was  invited  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  supervise  music  in  the  schools 
of  Japan,  where  he  spent  three  years  with  noteworthy 
results.  School  music  in  Japan  was  called  "Mason- 
song." 

Mason,  Mark,  see  Winner,  Septimus. 
Mason,  Mary   Knight  Wood,   see    Wood,   Mary 
Knight. 

Mason,  Mathias,  early  I7th  century  English  inven- 
tor of  three  frets  for  the  lute. 

Mason,  Morton  Freeman,  American  composer, 
teacher,  pianist  and  organist,  born  Natick,  Mass.,  Sept. 
12,  1859.  After  studying  under  Homer  Norris  and 
David  Paine,  he  became  an  organist  and  teacher  in  New 
England  and  California.  His  compositions  include 
overtures  and  other  orchestral  works,  a  piano  trio, 
chamber  music,  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Mason,  William,  English  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser, born  Kingston-on-Hull,  Feb.  12,  1724;  died 
Aston,  Apr.  5,  1797.  He  was  the  author  of  a  critical 
and  historical  essay  on  cathedral  music,  an  essay  on  the 
causes  of  the  imperfect  alliance  of  music  and  poetry, 
and  similar  essays;  he  also  composed  some  church 
music. 

Mason,  William,  American  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Boston,  Jan.  24,  1829;  died  in  New 
York,  July  14,  1908.  His  great  musical  ability  made 
itself  evident  at  an  early  age,  and  his  distinguished 
father,  Lowell  Mason,  provided  him  with  every  op- 
portunity to  develop  his  talent.  He  acquired  great  skill 
as  a  performer  on  the  piano  and  was  soon  useful  to 
his  father  as  an  accompanist;  before  he  had  reached 
maturity  he  had  already  been  organist  in  several 
churches.  Mason  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
pianist  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  taking  part 
in  a  concert  at  his  father's  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
Later  he  took  piano  lessons  from  Henry  Schmidt,  and 
he  carefully  analyzed  the  technique  of  the  various 
pianists  who  visited  Boston. 

There  followed  years  of  study  abroad,  where  his 
teachers  were  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Richter,  Drey- 
schock  and  Liszt.  His  fellow  students  with  Liszt  were 
Karl  Klindworth  and  Dionys  Bruckner.  At  Weimar 
he  met  some  of  the  leading  musicians  of  his  time,  in- 
cluding Berlioz,  Joachim,  Wieniawski  and  Rubinstein. 
Mason  was  present  on  that  famous  occasion  when 
Brahms,  a  nervous  young  man  of  twenty,  appeared 
before  Liszt  and  was  so  abashed  that  he  was  unable 
to  play  his  own  music.  Liszt  took  the  almost  illegible 
manuscript  and  played  the  Scherzo  in  E  flat  minor  and 
part  of  the  first  sonata  at  sight.  Then  Liszt  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  play  his  own  sonata.  During  the  play- 
ing, Brahms  dozed  in  his  chair,  and  the  great  master 


rose  from  the  piano  and  left  the  room.  Mason  also  met 
Schumann  and  Wagner  during  his  sojourn  in  Europe. 
In  1854  he  returned  to  Boston  and  began  a  concert 
tour  which  extended  to  Chicago,  at  that  time  a  frontier 
town.  Each  of  his  programs  was  concluded  with  an 
improvisation  on  a  theme  suggested  by  a  member  of 
the  audience ;  on  one  occasion  some  one  called  for  Old 
Hundred  (The  Doxology)  with  one  hand  and  Yankee 
Doodle  with  the  other,  and  Mason  obligingly  complied. 
After  this  tour  Mason  decided  that  the  concert  plat- 
form, at  least  in  America,  was  not  to  his  liking  and  he 
took  up  teaching  and  composing.  Among  his  pupils 
were  W.  S.  B.  Matthews  and  William  Sherwood.  His 
technical  work,  Touch  and  Technic,  achieved  great 
popularity,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  graceful  piano 
pieces,  including  Silver  Spring,  named  after  his  father's 
estate  in  the  Orange  Mountains  of  New  Jersey. 
Mason  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  highest  standards 
in  teaching  and  playing,  and  enjoyed  complete  recog- 
nition during  his  lifetime. 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Company,  American  firm  of 
piano  manufacturers.  The  company  was  founded,  in 
1854,  as  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  Organ  Company  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  by  Henry  Mason  and  Emmons  Hamlin. 
They  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  organ  makers,  win- 
ning the  first  prize  at  many  expositions.  In  1882  they 
took  up  the  manufacture  of  pianos  with  equal  success, 
using  a  new  system  of  stringing  and  other  improve- 
ments, including  a  "Tension-Resonator"  which  pre- 
served the  tension  of  the  sounding  board. 

Mason  and  Thomas  Quintet,  American  piano  quin- 
tet, founded  at  New  York  City  in  1855  b7  William 
Mason.  The  organization  gave  concerts  in  New  York 
until  1868,  did  much  to  popularize  chamber  music  in 
America  and  introduced  many  of  the  chamber  music 
compositions  of  Brahms  and  Schumann  to  American 
audiences.  The  personnel  consisted  of  William  Mason, 
piano;  Theodore  Thomas,  first  violin;  Joseph  Mosen- 
thal,  second  violin;  George  Matzka,  viola;  and  Carl 
Bergmann,  violoncello. 

Mason  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments,  The, 
American  collection  of  musical  instruments,  presented 
by  William  Lindsey  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter,  Leslie  Lindsey 
Mason,  who  was  drowned  during  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania."  The  collection  was  originally  formed  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  William  Galpin,  of  Harlow,  England ; 
and  includes  more  than  five  hundred  European  and 
Asiatic  instruments,  divided  into  three  classes :  wind  in- 
struments, stringed  instruments,  and  instruments  of 
percussion.  It  is  of  particular  interest  as  presenting  a 
survey  of  the  ethnology  and  history  of  musical  instru- 
ment making.  Among  the  many  interesting  instruments 
is  one  of  the  flutes  used  by  Johann  Joachim  Quantz, 
and  a  flute  used  by  Krafft  while  a  member  of  Hay- 
dn's orchestra.  In  the  stringed  instrument  section  is 
a  six-stringed  viola  da  gamba  made  in  1713  by  the 
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Englishman,  Barak  Norman,  in  1713 ;  a  second  viola 
da  gamba  made  by  the  Frenchman  C.  Pierroy  in  1727 ; 
a  six-stringed  "lyra  viol"  or  "viola  bastarda"  made  by 
Addison  of  London  in  1665;  a  six-stringed  "tenor  viol" 
or  "viola  da  spalla,"  the  work  of  the  Dane  Jesper  Got- 
f  redsen  of  Copenhagen ;  and  a  small  five-stringed  "viola 
da  braccia"  made  by  Benois  Fleury  in  1752.  The  five 
above  mentioned  instruments,  being  perfectly  matched, 
make  a  remarkable  "Chest  of  Viols."  Other  instru- 
ments include  a  Marine  Trumpet  or  Nun's  Fiddle, 
which  is  a  monochord  with  fifty  sympathetic  metal 
strings ;  a  five-stringed  violoncello  made  by  the  Belgian 
Broche  in  1720;  a  three-stringed  bass;  a  six-stringed 
"viola  di  bordone"  with  thirteen  sympathetic  wire 
strings  and  an  ancient  copper  bass  viol. 

Masque  or  Mask,  an  elaborate  type  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment much  in  vogue  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.  The  masques  were 
usually  based  upon  mythological  subjects;  they  com- 
bined poetic  text,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  with 
dancing  and  colorful  costumes,  decorations  and  scenery. 
The  most  popular  masques  were  those  by  Ben  Jonson  ; 
other  popular  masques  were  written  by  Beaumont, 
Chapman,  Samuel  Daniel,  Campian,  Shirley,  Heywood 
and  Carew.  The  outstanding  masque  "Comus,"  by  the 
English  poet,  John  Milton,  was  given  in  1634  at  Lud- 
low  Castle.  For  this  Ferrabosco,  Campian,  H.  and  W. 
Lawes,  Ive  (Ives),  Laniere,  Locke,  C.  Gibbons  and 
others  supplied  the  music.  After  the  Restoration, 
masques  were  revived,  but  these  seem  to  have  been 
more  on  the  order  of  masked  balls  than  dramatic  rep- 
resentations. During  the  i8th  century  the  early  form 
was  revived,  and  since  that  time  not  infrequently  pre- 
sented on  the  stage.  "The  Masque  of  Flowers"  was 
given  at  Gray's  Inn  on  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria; 
it  was  again  presented  on  the  occasion  of  her  Diamond 
Jubilee  in  1897. 

Mass  (Latin  missa),  the  name  given  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  two  types  of  Mass  are  the  Low 
Mass,  celebrated  without  music,  and  the  High  Mass, 
which  is  more  elaborate,  and  accompanied  by  music  and 
.the  waving  of  incense.  The  Protestant  usage  of  the 
Mass  is  limited  to  the  High  church  services  of  the 
Anglicans,  and  to  the  National  Churches  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  The  musical  Mass  contains  six  main 
divisions,  several  of  which  include  two  or  three  sepa- 
rate selections.  After  the  chanting  of  a  Psalm  by  the 
priest,  which  is  called  the  Introit,  the  Mass  opens  with 
the  Kyrie  followed  by  the  Gloria,  made  up  of  the 
Gratias  agimus,  Dominus  Deus,  Qui  tollis  and  Cum 
Sancto  Spiritu.  The  Credo,  which  includes  the  Et  in- 
carnatus,  Crucifixus,  Et  resurrexit  and  Et  in  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  is  preceded  by  the  Collects,  Epistle,  Gradual 
and  Gospel.  It  is  followed  by  the  Offertory  and  the  Pref- 
ace, which  is  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  The  Preface 
terminates  with  the  next  division  of  the  musical  service, 
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the  Sanctus  (with  Hosanna).  This  is  followed  by  the 
Benedictus,  which  repeats  the  Hosanna.  The  service  is 
concluded  with  Agnus  Dei,  which  includes  the  Dona 
nobis.  In  addition  to  this  ordinary  mass  there  are 
special  Requiem,  Nuptial  and  Pontifical  Masses.  The 
Requiem  Mass  omits  the  Gloria  and  the  Credo,  but  in- 
cludes the  Dies  irae  which  has  eighteen,  stanzas.  The 
first  contrapuntal  setting  of  the  entire  ordinary  was 
made  in  the  I4th  century;  the  mass  continued  to  de- 
velop as  an  art- form  until  it  reached  the  high  degree  of 
perfection  exemplified  in  the  masses  of  Palestrina  in 
the  i6th  century.  Later  settings  were  frequently  too 
operatic  in  character  with  the  result  that  Pope  Pius  X 
issued  a  decree  advocating  the  use  of  Gregorian  music, 
or  similar  a  cappella  music,  for  the  service  of  the  Mass. 
A  number  of  composers  have  written  masses  that  are 
not  liturgical  in  form  or  in  character.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  of  this  type  are  Bach's  B  minor  Mass, 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  and  the  Requiem  settings 
of  Berlioz,  Dvorak  and  Brahms. 

"Mass  in  B  Minor,"  a  choral  sacred  work  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  When  Luther  arranged  the  form  of 
service  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  retained  the 
Mass  from  the  Catholic  liturgy  substituting  a  sermon 
for  the  Offertory.  Bach  wrote-  five  musical  settings  for 
the  Mass,  of  which  the  B  Minor  is  the  greatest  and 
most  popular.  He  composed  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of 
this  setting  in  1733  and  sent  &  w^tn  a  letter  of  dedica- 
tion to  Sigismund  III,  King  of  Saxony  and  later  King 
of  Poland.  The  complete  Mass  was  not  published 
until  1845;  tne  autograph  score  now  lies  in  the  State 
Library,  Berlin.  The  first  complete  performance  was 
given  at  the  Berlin  Sing-akademie  in  1834.  Much  of 
the  material  for  the  Mass  in  B  Minor  was  drawn  from 
Bach's  other  works,  especially  from  his  Church  Can- 
tatas. Instead  of  treating  the  five  sections  as  five 
movements,  as  was  customary,  Bach  conceived  this  on 
huge  dimensions:  I.  Kyrie,  3  movements;  II.  Gloria, 
8  movements ;  III  Credo,  8  movements ;  IV  Sanctus,  3 
movements ;  and  Agnus  Dei,  2  movements.  The  score 
calls  for  orchestra  (including  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
horns,  oboes,  flutes,  and  bassoons  as  well  as  strings, 
organ  and  harpsichord)  chorus  of  five  voice  parts 
(sometimes  double  chorus  division),  and  soloists. 

Massa,  Nicolo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Calice 
Ligure,  1854;  died  Genoa,  Jan.  24,  1894. 

.  Massaino  (Massaini),  Tiburtio,  late  i6th  and  early 
1 7th  century  Italian  Augustinian  monk,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Cremona.  He  was  choirmaster  at 
various  places,  and  composed  masses,  psalms,  motets, 
madrigals  and  canzonas,  one  of  which  latter  was  for 
four  violins  and  four  lutes,  and  one  for  sixteen  trom- 
bones ( !). 

Massarani,  Renzo,  Italian  composer  and  critic, 
born  Mantua,  Mar.  26,  1898;  studied  under  Respighi 
at  Rome.  He  has  written  violin  and  piano  pieces, 
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operatic  works  and  an  intermezzo ;  is  music  critic  of  the    | 
Rome  "L'Impero."  j 

Massart,  Lambert  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Liege,  July  19,  1811;  died  Paris,  Feb. 
13,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Kreutzer.  The  municipal  authorities 
of  Liege  gave  him  a  scholarship  so  that  he  might  study 
at  Paris.  On  his  arrival  there  he  sought  admission  to 
the  Conservatory,  but  was  refused  by  the  director, 
Cherubini,  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth.  Kreutzer 
instructed  him  privately.  Later  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor where  he  had  been  refused  as  a  student.  Among 
his  famous  pupils  were  Henri  Wieniawski,  Pablo  de 
Sarasate  and  Martin  Marsick. 

Massart,  Louise  Aglae  (nee  Masson),  French 
pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Paris,  June  10, 
1827;  died  there,  July  26,  1887;  wife  of  Lambert 
Joseph  Massart.  She  succeeded  Mme.  Farrenc  as 
teacher  at  the  Conservatory,  and  wrote  piano  pieces. 

Massart,  Nestor  Henri  Joseph,  Belgian  operatic 
tenor,  born  Ciney,  Oct.  20,  1849;  died  Ostende,  Dec. 
19,  1899.  While  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army  his  ex- 
cellent voice  drew  the  attention  of  the  royal  family 
and  won  him  leave  of  absence  in  which  to  study,  after 
which  he  sang  in  opera  at  Brussels,  Lyons,  Cairo,  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

Massary  (Massaryk),  Fritzi,  Austrian  operetta 
singer,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  21,  1876  (?)  ;  she  appeared 
in  works  of  Oscar  Strauss  and  Lehar. 

Massau,  Alfred,  Belgian  violoncellist,  born  Ver- 
viers,  Sept.  12,  1847.  He  studied  under  Leon  Massart 
and  Leonard  at  the  Liege  Conservatory,  later  becoming 
professor  there,  and  at  the  Maestricht  School  of  Music 
and  Verviers  Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  well-known 
violoncello  method;  among  his  pupils  were  Jean  Ger- 
ardy,  J.  d'Archambeau,  Paul  Kefer  and  Jean  Schwiller. 
Masse,  Felix  Marie  (Victor),  French  opera  com- 
poser, born  Lorient,  Morbihan,  Mar.  7,  1822;  died 
Paris,  July  5,  1884.  A  pupil  of  Zimmermann  and 
Halevy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  won  the  Grand 
prix  de  Rome  with  a  cantata  which  was  performed 
three  times  at  the  Opera.  He  was  chorus  master  at  the 
Opera,  and  Leborne's  successor  as  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Of  his  many  operas,  the  most  successful 
was  Les  Noces  de  Jeanette. 

Masse,  Jean  Baptiste,  early  i8th  century  French 
violoncellist.  He  played  in  the  Paris  concert  orchestra 
and  in  1736  published  some  sonatas  for  violoncello. 

Massena,  Clarence  Edward  le,  see  Le  Massena, 
Clarence  Edward. 

Massenet,  Jules  fimile  Frederic,  French  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Montaud,  near  St.  Etienne,  Loire, 
May  12,  1842 ;  died  Paris,  Aug.  13,  1912 ;  pupil  of  Lau- 
rent, Reber,  Savard  and  Thomas.  He  won  the  Grand 
prix  de  Rome  with  a  cantata  in  1863.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  professor  of  composition  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory and  concurrently  occupied  the  chair  vacated 
by  Bazin  at  the  French  Academy.  He  was  a  Com- 


mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors.     Even  among  his 
contemporaries  Massenet  was  recognized  as  a  master  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  through  his  extraordinary  gift 
of  melody,  endeared  himself  to  the  public  not  only  of 
his  own  country  but  of  foreign  lands.     By  combining 
the  idiom  of  Gounod  into  the  method  of  Wagner,  he 
succeeded  in  appealing  to  the  masses  without  alienating 
those  who  expected  opera  to  be  something  more  than  a 
series  of  pleasant  tunes.     His  first  opera,  La  Grand 
'tante,  was  given  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique  in  1867, 
the  same  year  that  his  first  orchestral  suite  was  played  at 
a  Pasdeloup  Concert.    He  first  achieved  definite  recog- 
nition as  a  composer  of  great  promise  with  the  produc- 
tion of  his  comic  opera  Don  Cesar  de  Bason  in  1872. 
This  was  followed  in  1877  by  Le  Roi  de  Lahore;  in 
1873  he  had  written  the  incidental  music  for  a  drama, 
Les  Erynnies,  and  while  the  music  as  a  whole  attracted 
little  attention,  one  air  issued  separately  as  an  Elegie 
with    piano    and    violoncello  .accompaniment    became 
known  throughout   the   entire   world   as   "Massenet's 
Elegy"  and  still  retains  its  popularity.     During  this 
same  period  he  wrote  two  oratorios  or  sacred  dramas, 
Marie  Magdeleine  and  Eve,  which  achieved  consider- 
able success.     The  opera  Herodiade  was  produced  in 
Brussels  in  1881,  and  after  being  partially  re-written, 
in  Paris  three  years  later  with  a  cast  which  included 
Victor  Maurel  and  the  two  De  Reszkes.    In  1884  he 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame  and  powers  as  a  dra- 
matic composer  when  his  Manon  had  its  premiere  at  the 
Opera-Comique.    In  this  work  he  used  themes  in  the 
Wagnerian  style,  and  had  the  dialogue  spoken  over  a 
slightly  orchestrated  accompaniment.    This  work  became 
immediately  popular,  and  is  still  in  the  standard  reper- 
toire of  the  leading  opera  houses,  the  two  roles  of 
Manon  and  Des  Grieux  being  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  his  characters.    Vincent  d'Indy  once  described 
Massenet's  music  very  aptly  as  a  "discreet  and  semi- 
religioug  eroticism."     Other  of  his  numerous  operas 
are:  Le  Cid,  1885;  Werthcr,  1892;  Thais,  1894;  Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame,  1902.    He  also  wrote  large 
choral  works  such  as  Narcisse,  La  Vierge  and  Biblis; 
oratorios;  orchestral  works  of  which  Scenes  pittor- 
esques  is  probably  the  best  known,  two  hundred  songs 
and  numerous  piano  pieces.    Biographies  of  Massenet 
have  been  written  by  Charles  Bouvet,  Rene  Brancour 
and  Henry  T.  Finch  (Massenet  and  his  Works). 

Masset,  Nicolas  Jean  Jacques,  Belgian  composer, 
violinist,  tenor  and  teacher,  born  Liege,  Jan.  27,  1811; 
died  at  Beaugency,  near  Paris,  in  1903 ;  he  wrote  con- 
certos and  lesser  music  for  the  violin,  a  vocal  method 
and  many  songs. 

Massey,  Celeste,  see  Heckscher,  Celeste  de  Long- 
pre. 

Massig  (Ger.),  moderate;  the  equivalent  of  mode- 
rato  non  troppo. 

Massig  bewegt  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of  moderato. 
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Massig  langsam  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of  non 
troppo  lento. 

Massig  und  zuriickhaltend  (Ger.),  the  equivalent 
of  moderate  sostenuto. 

Massiges  zeitmass  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of 
moderate. 

Massima  (It),  whole  note. 

Massol,  Jean  fitienne  Auguste,  French  operatic 
singer,  born  at  Lodeve,  Herault,  in  1802;  died  Paris, 
Oct.  31,  1887.  He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  from  1850-58 
was  principal  baritone  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

Masson,  Charles,  late  I7th  century  French  theorist 
and  choirmaster ;  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  rules  of  mu- 
sical composition, 

Masson,  Elizabeth,  English  composer,  concert 
singer  and  vocal  teacher,  born  in  1806;  died  London, 
Jan.  9,  1865.  She  wrote  many  songs  to  the  words  of 
Scott,  Byron  and  others;  in  1839  she  founded  the 
Royal  Society  of  Female  Musicians. 

Masson,  Fernand,  French  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Calais  in  1882;  pupil  of  Lavignac,  winner  of 
several  prizes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  has  toured 
France,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Switzerland  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  has  written  chamber  music,  songs,  piano 
pieces  and  orchestral  works. 

Masson,  Paul  Marie,  French  musicologist  and  edi- 
tor, born  Cette,  Herault,  Sept.  19,  1882.  He  took  up 
the  study  of  musicology  and  won  a  scholarship  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  d'Indy. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  French 
Institute  of  Florence,  which  published  the  works  of 
the  early  Italian  masters. 

Massoneau,  Louis,  French  violinist,  viol  d'amour 
player  and  composer,  born  (of  French  parents)  at 
Cassel  about  1770;  pupil  of  Henze  and  Rodewald.  He 
held  a  number  of  important  posts  as  violinist  and  mu- 
sical director  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  day.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  works,  violin  pieces, 
chamber  music  and  vocal  pieces. 

Massue,  Nicholas,  contemporary  Canadian  bari- 
tone, born  at  Varennes,  Quebec.  He  studied  in  Switzer- 
land and  Florence  and  under  Mario  Ancona,  made  his 
operatic  debut  in1  Italy  in  1931,  subsequently  singing  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  and  at  Lugano  and  Vienna,  before 
joining  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  at  New  York 
in  1936.  He  has  also  made  concert  tours  in  Europe, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Massutto,  Giovanni,  Italian  music  critic  and  writer, 
born  Treviso,  July  30,  1830;  died  Venice,  Jan.  30, 
1894;  he  wrote  for  several  Venetian  papers  and  pub- 
lished two  books  on  Italian  music. 

Massutto,  Renzo,  Italian  composer,  concert  pianist, 
military  bandmaster  and  violinist,  born  Treviso,  Apr. 
25* -i  858;  son  of  Giovanni  Massutto.  His  composi- 


tions  include  two  operas,  overtures,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Mast,  Joseph  Laurent,  early  igth  century  French 
violin  maker  who  worked  at  Toulouse  about  1830.  He 
learned  his  trade  under  Nicolas  Didier  and  made  inter- 
esting instruments,  using  a  red  or  yellow  varnish. 

Master,  one  who  is  thoroughly  proficient  in  com- 
position or  performance. 

Master-chord,  the  dominant  chord. 

Master  Fugue,  a  long  and  elaborate  fugue  without 
episodes. 

Master  Music  Series,  The,  compilation  of  classical 
and  modern  music,  published  in  de  luxe  form  by  the 
American  house  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
The  volumes  already  issued  include:  Pieces  for  Two 
Pianos — Four  Hands,  Pieces  for  Alto  Saxophone, 
Symphonic  Pieces  for  Organ,  Pieces  for  Violoncello 
and  Modern  Sonatas  for  Violin. 

Mastersingers,  The  (Eng.),  Meistersinger,  Die. 

Masure,  Masurek,  Masurka,  a  Polish  dance  in  3-4 
time;  see  wiasurka. 

Mas  y  Serracant,  Domingo,  Catalonian  composer 
and  organist,  born  at  Barcelona  in  1866;  pupil  of 
Pedrell  and  Morera.  He  wrote  sacred  and  secular 
vocal  works,  and  numerous  songs  for  children. 

Maszkowski,  Raphael,  Austrian  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Lemberg,  July  n,  1838;  died  Breslau, 
Mar.  14,  1901.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory 
under  Hellmesberger  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
under  Ferdinand  David,  Richter  and  Hauptmann,  and 
became  successively  conductor  of  the  Hamburg  Phil- 
harmonic, director  of  the  Imthurneum  at  Schaffhausen 
and  of  the  Royal  Musical  Institute  at  Coblenz  and  in 
1890  successor  to  Max  Bruch  as  conductor  at  Breslau. 

Maszynski,  Peter,  Polish  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Warsaw,  July  3,  1855;  pupil  of 
Machailowski,  Roguski  and  Noskowski.  His  composi- 
tions include  stage  music,  choral  and  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Matas,  Jose  Ricart,  see  Ricart  Matas,  Jose, 

Matassins  or  Bouffons,  a  dance  popular  in  France 
during  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries;  it  was  performed 
by  men  clad  in  armor  who  engaged  in  mimic  battles. 
Moliere  introduced  the  dance  in  one  of  his  comedies. 

Matelotte  (Fr.),  a  Dutch  sailors'  hornpipe  dance  in 
2-4  time,  somewhat  similar  to  the  hornpipe. 

Mateo,  Romero,  see  Romero,  Mateo. 

Materna,  Amalie,  Austrian  operatic  soprano,  born 
St.  Georgen,  Styria,  July  10,  1845  J  died  Vienna,  Jan. 
18,  1918.  Her  dramatic  talent,  coupled  with  an  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful  voice,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Wagner,  who  selected  her  to  sing  the  part  of  Briinn- 
hilde  at  the  first  Bayreuth  Festival,  1876.  At  the  Wag- 
ner Festival  in  London  she  was  soloist  under  the  mas- 
ter's direction,  and  also  at  similar  festivals  arranged 
by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Cin- 
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cinnati.  She  sang  during  the  first  German  opera  sea- 
son at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  under  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch. 

Materna,  Hedwig,  Austrian  soprano,  born  Graz, 
Aug.  14,  1871 ;  niece  of  Amalie  Materna.  She  was  the 
prima  donna  of  the  Mayence  Opera  for  a  number  of 
years  and  was  especially  fine  in  the  great  Wagnerian 
roles. 

Mathala,  another  name  for  the  East  Indian  drum 
called  mridang. 

Mathes,  Carl,  blind  Hungarian-American  composer, 
born  in  Hungary.  He  lost  his  eyesight  at  the  age  of 
two,  but  studied  at  the  Budapest  Royal  Academy  and 
was  pianist  with  the  Budapest  Symphony  and  the 
Vienna  Concert  Orchestra  before  coming  to  America, 
where  he  settled  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  as  a  teacher,  cho- 
ral conductor  and  organist.  In  1938  his  symphonic 
work,  Five  Tone  Pictures,  was  given  by  the  New  York 
Civic  Orchestra,  the  only  symphonic  work  so  far  com- 
"  posed  by  any  blind  American  composer. 

Mathews,  William  Smythe  Babcock,  American 
organist,  teacher,  editor,  and  writer,  born  Loudon, 
N.  H.,  May  8,  1837;  died  Denver,  Col.,  Apr.  i,  1912. 
He  taught  in  Macon,  Ga.,  Greenboro,  N.  C,  and 
Marion,  Ala.,  and  was  organist  in  Chicago,  editor  and 
critic  for  various  musical  papers  and  for  Chicago 
dailies,  including  the  "Times,"  "Morning  News"  and 
"Tribune."  He  also  founded  and  edited  a  monthly 
musical  magazine.  Among  his  many  books  the  follow- 
ing are  well  known :  How  to  Understand  Music,  Popu- 
lar History  of  Music,  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Mu- 
sical Terms  and  The  Masters  and  Their  Music. 

Mathewson,  Charles  W.,  contemporary  American 
violin  and  bow  maker,  born  at  Washington  Village, 
R.  I.  He  started  making  instruments  in  1877,  follows 
the  Stradivarius  model,  and  has  invented  a  violin  var- 
nish. 

Mathias,  Franz  Xaver,  Alsatian  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  writer,  born  Dinsheim,  Lower  Alsace, 
July  16,  1871 ;  studied  in  Leipzig  and  Strassburg.  His 
compositions  include  choral  and  organ  works  and  he 
has  written  studies  on  organ  accompaniment. 

Mathias,  Georges  Amedee  St.  Clair,  French  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1826 ;  died  there, 
Oct.  14,  1910;  pupil  of  Savard,  Bazin,  Barbereau,  and 
Halevy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  of  Kalkbrenner 
and  Chopin.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory in  1862.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, overtures,  piano  concertos,  chamber  music,  piano 
studies  and  other  pieces,  and  choral  works. 

Mathias,  Hermann,  see  Werrecore,  Hermann. 
Mathieu,     Adolphe     Charles     Ghislain,     Belgian 
writer  on  music  and  custodian  of  MSS.  in  the  Brussels 
Library,  born  Mons,  June  22,  1804;  died  at  Paris  in 
Aug.  1883. 

Mathieu,  fimile  Louis  Victor,  Belgian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Lille  (France),  Oct.  16,  1844; 


in  Sept.  1932 ;  pupil  of  Bosselet,  Fetis  and  Dupont  at 
the  Brussels  Conservator}".  He  won  several  prizes  and 
became  professor  and  director  at  a  number  of  music 
schools.  He  wrote  operas,  comic  operas,  ballets,  chil- 
dren's cantatas  and  symphonic  poems. 

Mathieu,  Julien  Aimable,  French  organist,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Versailles,  Jan.  31,  1734;  died 
Paris,  Sept.  6,  1811.  First  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  royal  household,  he  wrote  violin  pieces,  symphonies, 
chamber  works  and  church  music. 

"Mathis  der  Maler,"  a  symphony  by  Paul  Hinde- 
mith,    comprising    three    excerpts    from    the    opera 
Mathis  der  Maler  (Mathis,  the  Painter) ,  based  on  the 
life    of    the    i6th    century    artist,    Matthias    Grtine- 
wald.     The   three   movements   are   named   after   the 
famous   Isenheim  altarpiece  paintings   of  that  artist. 
This  orchestral  work  was  first  performed  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic   Orchestra,    Berlin,    under    Wilhelm    Furt- 
wangler,  Mar.  12,  1934.    First  American  performance 
was  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra, 
New  York,  under  Otto  Klemperer,  Oct.  4,  1934.    At 
its  first  Berlin  performance,  the  magazine  "Melos"  com- 
mented :  "One  must  not  mistake  superficial  success  for 
the  actual  value  of  a  work  of  art.    The  public,  however, 
showed  unusual  enthusiasm  over  the  performance  of 
this  modern  work  and  its  composer.  .  .  .  That  strong 
and  pure  emotion  which  pervades  the  'Marienleben' 
and  'Cardillac*  breaks  through  with  great  power  in  this 
symphony  with  irrefutable  force."     The  three  move- 
ments are  as  follows :  I.  Angelic  Concert  (using  a  cantus 
firmis  Three  Angels  Sang),  II.  Entombment,  III.  The 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  (building  to  a  brass  chorale 
Tanda  Sion  Salvatorem) . 

Mathy,  Johann,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Nov.  15,  1883;  among  his 
works  are  choruses,  songs,  piano  and  organ  music,  and 
also  children's  operas. 

Matiegka,  Wenzel  Thomas,  Bohemian  guitarist 
and  composer,  born  at  Chotzen  in  1773;  died  Vienna, 
Jan.  19,  1830.  He  composed  guitar  sonatas  and  a  quar- 
tet for  guitar,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello. 

Matielli,  Giovanni  Antonio,   i8th  century  Italian 
composer  and  cembalist.    Little  is  known  of  his  personal 
life  except  that  he  studied  under  Wagenseil  at  Vienna. 
He  wrote  works  for  the  cembalo  which  were  important 
for  the  later  development  of  piano  technic. 
Matinee  (Fr.),  a  morning  concert. 
Matins,    (i)   the  music  sung  at  morning  prayer, 
(2)  the  first  of  the  Canonical  Hours. 

Matjuk,  Viktor,  Ukrainian  composer,  born  in  1852; 
died  in  1912.  He  wrote  songs  and  choral  works,  and 
also  edited  collections  of  Ukrainian  folk  songs. 

Matrimonio  segreto,  II,  see  Secret  Marriage,  The. 
Matschke,  Ernst,  German  cantor,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Breslau,  Nov.  12,  1867 ;  his  works  include 
an  oratorio,  a  piano  trio  and  men's  choruses. 
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Mattaresz,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Cas- 
tellamare  di  Stabia,  Nov.  17,  1837;  died  Milan,  Mar.  7, 
1907 ;  for  many  years  an  arranger  for  the  Ricordis,  he 
wrote  operas,  piano  transcriptions  and  songs. 

Mattausch,  Albert,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Dresden,  Sept.  18,  1883;  studied  at  the  Dres- 
den Conservatory  under  Draeseke.  He  wrote  several 
operas. 

Mattel,  Filippo  (pseudonym  Pipo),  early  i8th 
century  violoncellist  and  composer.  He  is  mentioned 
on  Handel's  manuscript  conducting  score  of  the  opera, 
Musio  Scaevola,  as  having  composed  the  first  act,  the 
second  and  third  being  by  Bononcini  and  Handel  re- 
spectively. 

Mattei,  Stanislao  (Abbate),  Italian  choirmaster 
and  teacher,  born  at  Bologna  in  1750;  died  there,  May 
12,  1825 ;  pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  choirmaster  at  San  Francisco.  Professor  of  coun- 
terpoint at  the  Philharmonic  Lyceum,  he  numbered 
his  pupils  Rossini,  Donizetti  and  Pacini.  He  wrote 
some  sacred  music. 

Mattei,  Tito,  Italian  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Campobasso,  near  Naples,  May  24,  1841; 
died  London,  Mar.  30,  1914;  pupil  of  Maggoni,  Thai- 
berg  and  others.  At  eleven  he  was  made  "professor" 
of  St.  Cecilia's  Academy  at  Rome.  He  was  awarded 
a  special  gold  medal  for  his  performance  before  Pope 
Pius  IX  and  an  appointment  with  the  honorary  title 
"Pianist  to  the  King  of  Italy."  After  tours  on  the 
Continent  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  conducted  at 
a  theater.  His  works  include  operas,  ballets,  piano 
music  and  songs;  among  the  latter  is  Non  e  Ver,  by 
which  he  is  now  remembered. 

Matteis,  Nicholas,  Italian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  died  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  in  1749; 
son  and  pupil  of  Nicola  Matteis.  He  dwelt  for  some 
time  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna,  where  he  was,  in  1700, 
a  member  of  the  court  orchestra,  later  settling  at 
Shrewsbury  as  a  teacher  of  languages  and  of  the  violin ; 
Burney  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Among  his  composi- 
tions are  several  pieces  for  violin. 

Matteis,  Nicola,  i7th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  went  to  London  about  1672,  where  his 
playing  was  highly  praised  by  contemporary  English 
diarists.  He  published  several  books  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  for  the  violin,  and  a  book  containing  instructions 
for  playing  the  guitar,  harpsichord,  lute  and  bass  viol. 
He  also  composed  an  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  for  a 
celebration  at  Oxford. 

Mattfeld,  Julius,  American  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  at  New  York  in  1893 ;  he  became,  in  1929, 
librarian  for  a  broadcasting  company. 

Mattfeld,  Marie  (nee  Schmid),  early  20th  century 
mezzo-soprano.  She  studied  at  the  Munich  Conserv- 
atory, piano  with  Thuille,  and  sang  minor  roles  at  the 
Bremen  Stadt  Theater.  In  1876  she  sang  with  the 
Damrosch  Company  on  tour  in  the  United  States;  in 
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1898  with  the  Damrosch-Ellis  Company  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  remained  as  a  regular  mem- 
ber until  1917. 

Matthaei,  Karl  Friedrich  Albert,  Swiss  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Olten,  Apr.  23,  1897;  PUP^  of  Huber, 
E.  Levy,  Hamm,  Ziegler  and  Straube.  He  edited  collec- 
tions of  1 7th  century  organ  works. 

Matthai,  Johanna,  Swiss  concert  soprano  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Zurich,  Dec.  31,  1888. 

Matthau,  Joseph,  Belgian  harmonica  maker,  born 
Brussels,  Mar.  13,  1788;  died  there,  Aug.  5,  1856.  He 
manufactured  an  improved  form  of  harmonica  which 
he  called  the  "Matthauphone." 

Matthay,  Tobias  Augustus,  English  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  London,  Feb.  19,  1858;  pupil  of 
Macf  arren,  Bennett,  Prout  and  St.  Arthur  Sullivan.  He 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  appeared  as  a  concert  pianist  for  many  years.  In  1895 
he  established  his  own  pianoforte  school  in  London,  which 
soon  became  famous.  Some  of  his  pupils  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  the 
English  pianists  who  studied  with  him  are  Myra  Hess  and 
York  Bowen.  The  principles  of  his  playing  have  been  set 
forth  in  The  Act  of  Touch  first  published  in  1903;  he 
is  also  the  author  of  The  Visible  and  Invisible  in  Piano 
Technicf  as  well  as  numerous  educational  books  on  peda- 
gogy, interpretation  and  analysis.  His  many  composi- 
tions for  piano  have  proved  not  only  excellent  instruc- 
tive material,  but  also  admirable  concert  pieces.  The 
Prelude  in  E  and  Bravura  from  Suite  of  Studies,  also 
two  numbers  from  On  Surrey  Hill  have  been  recorded 
by  him  personally.  Other  works  include  a  Quartet  in 
one  movement,  a  Concert-Piece  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, and  some  songs. 

Matthay  Pianoforte  School,  see  Tobias  Matthay 
Pianoforte  School. 

Matthay  Scholarships,  an  American  endowment, 
administered  by  the  American  Matthay  Association,  for 
a  year's  study  under  the  famous  English  piano  teacher, 
Tobias  Matthay.  It  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
association. 

Matthes,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  music  critic 
and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  8,  1889;  pupil  of 
Schulze,  Pozniak  and  Hugo  Kaun.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  piano,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Mattheson,  Johann,  German  organist,  harpsichord 
player,  singer,  music  director,  composer  and  writer, 
born  Hamburg,  Sept.  28,  1681 ;  died  there,  Apr.  17, 
1764;  pupil  of  Braunmuller,  Praetorius  and  Kellner. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  opera  chorus  in  1690,  and 
later,  for  about  eight  years,  sang  tenor  roles  at  the 
opera.  During  this  period  he  met  Handel,  whose 
genius  he  recognized  immediately,  and  they  became  ex- 
cellent friends.  Mattheson's  works  include  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  suites  for  clavichord  and  sonatas  for 
flute  and  violin.  His  writings  on  musical  subjects  are 
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important  in  their  promulgation  of  advanced  views  in 
their  day. 

Mattheus  (Matthias)  Le  Maitre,  see  Le  Maistre. 

Matthews,  Harvey  Alexander,  English  composer 
and  organist,  born  Cheltenham,  Mar.  26,  1879.  Coming 
to  America,  he  became  a  church  organist  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  has  composed  several  cantatas. 

Matthews,  John  Sebastian,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster,  born  Cheltenham,  Dec.  n, 
1870;  died  Providence,  R.  L,  July  23,  1934;  brother  of 
Harvey  Alexander  Matthews.  Organist  at  Philadelphia, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  Providence,  he  wrote  cantatas, 
part  songs,  anthems  and  organ  pieces. 

Matthews,  Thomas  Appleby,  English  music  di- 
rector and  conductor;  born  Tamworth,  Aug.  30,  1884. 
For  a  time  he  directed  the  orchestra  of  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Matthey,  Julius  Hermann,  German  composer,  born 
Weissenborn,  Freiberg,  Nov.  27,  1853;  died  Leipzig., 
May  20,  1923.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a 
symphony,  orchestral  suites  and  other  orchestral  pieces, 
piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Matthey,  Ulisse,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Turin,  Apr.  17,  1876;  pupil  of  Ferroni 
and  A.  Guilmant ;  his  compositions  include  piano,  organ 
and  ensemble  works. 

Matthias,  Hermann,  see  Werrecore,  Hermann  Mat- 
thias. 

Matthieux,  Johanna,  see  Kinkel,  Johanna. 

Matthison-Hansen,  Hans,  Danish  composer  and 
organist,  born  Flensburg,  Feb.  6,  1807;  died  Roskilde, 
Jan.  7,  1890;  one  of  the  best  organists  of  his  time. 
Among  his  works  are  organ  pieces  and  church  selec- 
tions. 

Matthison-Hansen,  Johan  Gotfred,  Danish  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  Roskilde,  Nov.  I,  1832;  died 
Copenhagen,  Oct.  14,  1909;  son  of  Hans  Matthison- 
Hansen.  With  Grieg  and  others  he  founded  the 
Euterpe  Society  in  Copenhagen.  He  held  several  posi- 
tions as  organist,  and  wrote  chamber  music  and  pieces 
for  organ  and  for  piano. 

Matthison-Hansen,  Vaage  (Viggo),  Danish  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Roskilde,  Dec.  27,  1841 ; 
died  there  late  in  June,  1911 ;  son  of  Hans  Matthison- 
Hansen. 

Mattiesen,  Emil,  German  song  composer,  born  Dor- 
pat,  Jan.  24,  1875.  He  studied  philosophy  and  science 
at  Dorpat  and  Leipzig,  did  scientific  work  in  England, 
Berlin,  Rostock  and  Munich,  and  traveled  in  Asia  and 
America.  A  music  pupil  of  Harthan  at  Dorpat,  he 
wrote  songs  which  have  been  favored  by  Karl  Muck 
and  Paul  Muller.  In  1921  a  Mattiesen- Verein  was 
established. 

Mattinata  (It.),  morning  serenade. 

Mattioli,  Andrea,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Faenza 
about  1617;  died  at  Mantua  after  1671.  He  was  choir- 


master at  the  Imola  Cathedral  and  subsequently  became 
musical  director  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  He  wrote 
operas,  hymns  and  psalms. 

Mattioli.  Guglielmo,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Reggio  Emilia,  Oct.  14,  1859;  died  Bo- 
logna, May  6,  1924;  pupil  of  Alessandro  Busi.  His 
compositions  include  organ,  choral,  operatic  and  orches- 
tral works. 

Mattioli,  Lino,  Italian  violoncellist,  vocal  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Parma,  Aug.  23,  1853.  He  ap- 
peared as  solo  'cellist  and  taught  singing  at  Milan.  In 
1884  he  played  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra, 
afterward  settling  in  America  to  teach  singing  at  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  He  has  written  songs 
and  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Matus,  Vega,  Nicaraguan  composer,  born  in  1872; 
died  Masaya,  Dec.  i,  1937.  The  most  famous 
Nicaraguan  composer,  he  wrote  both  classical  and  popu- 
lar works,  many  of  which  have  been  recorded.  The 
President  of  Nicaragua,  upon  his  death,  declared  a  day 
of  national  mourning  and  gave  him  the  burial  of  a 
brigadier  general. 

Matzen,  Margarete  (nee  Schottensack),  German 
composer,  born  Kaukehmen,  Aug.  i,  1887;  she  has 
written  dance  music  and  songs. 

Matzenauer,  Margaret,  Hungarian  dramatic  mezzo- 
soprano,  born  Temesvar,  June  i,  iSSi;  pupil  of 
Franz  Emerich.  Her  debut  took  place  in  1901  at  the 
Strassburg  Opera.  She  sang  Waltraute  and  Flosshilde 
at  Bayreuth  in  1911,  in  which  year  she  made  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  as  Amneris. 
She  repeated  her  New  York  triumphs  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  at  Hamburg.  She  was  at  ease  in  many  roles,  in- 
cluding: Aida,  Amneris,  Amelia,  Ulrica,  Brunnhilde, 
Erda,  Norma,  Mignon,  Carmen,  Santuzza,  Selika  and 
La  Gioconda.  She  has  also  enjoyed  great  success  in 
recital  and  oratorio,  singing  with  Toscanini  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem; also  with  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  She  has  also 
established  a  reputation  both  as  an  interpreter  of  Ger- 
man lieder  as  well  as  songs  by  American  composers. 

Matzka,  George,  igth  century  viola  player  and  com- 
poser. Coming  to  New  York  in  1852,  he  joined  the 
Mason-Thomas  chamber  music  concerts  and  was  long  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  wrote 
overtures,  quartets,  a  violin  sonata  and  songs. 

Matzke,  Hermann  Karl  Anton,  German  musicolo- 
gist, teacher  and  conductor,  born  Breslau,  Mar.  28, 
1890;  studied  at  Breslau,  Berlin  and  Berne.  He  has 
written  and  edited  several  books  on  musical  subjects, 
and  for  three  years  edited  a  musical  periodical. 

Maubourg-Goffoux,  Jeanne,  Belgian  operatic  so- 
prano, born  Namur,  Nov.  10,  1875 ;  pupil  of  Mme. 
Labarre  and  Mme.  Jouron-Duvernay  in  Brussels.  After 
some  concert  appearances  she  was  asked  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  to  sing  Mercedes 
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(Car wen}  on  one  day's  notice;  although  unfamiliar 
with  stage  routine,  she  acquitted  herself  so  well  that  she 
was  thereupon  engaged  for  four  years.  She  then  be- 
came, for  several  years,  a  'member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company. 

Maucotel,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1807;  died  in  1860;  brother  of  Charles 
Adolphe  Maucotel ;  pupil  of  Bloise  Mast.  He  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  under  Gand,  later  establishing  him- 
self in  London. 

Maucotel,  Charles  Adolphe,  French  violin  maker, 
born  at  Mirecourt  in  1820;  died  in  1858.  He  studied 
for  five  years  under  Vuillaume  in  Paris  before  open- 
ing his  own  workshop.  His  instruments,  esteemed  for 
their  tone,  durability  and  excellent  workmanship,  have 
been  used  and  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  finest  vi- 
olinists. He  copied  the  Stradivarius  model  very  suc- 
cessfully. The  Paris  Conservatory  possesses  a 
Maucotel  violoncello  which  is  considered  the  finest  in- 
strument he  ever  produced. 

Maucotel,  Ernest,  French  violin  maker,  born  in 
1867;  relative  of  Adolphe  and  Charles  Maucotel.  He 
entered  the  house  of  H.  C.  Silvestre,  of  whom  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  1900.  The  firm  established  a  fine 
clientele  in  Paris;  in  addition  to  the  excellent  instru- 
ments of  their  own  make,  they  accumulated  a  fine 
collection  of  the  instruments  of  earlier  makers. 

Maucourt,  Charles  Louis,  French  violinist,  born  at 
Paris  about  1760.  He  played  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
and  held  several  royal  appointments  in  Germany. 

Mauder,  Manny,  English  conductor  and  composer, 
born  London,  July  14,  1893;  m*s  compositions  include 
orchestral  suites,  and  popular  dances. 

Mauduit,  Jacques,  French  lutanist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Sept.  16,  1557;  died  there,  Aug.  21,  1627. 
He  took  part  in  a  movement  the  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  about  a  closer  union  of  music  and  poetry.  His 
compositions,  among  them  chansons  and  choral  works, 
have  some  historical  value. 

Maugars,  Andre,  early  I7th  century  French  player 
of  stringed  instruments.  He  was  secretary-interpreter 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His  compositions  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  lost. 

Maugue,  Fernand,  contemporary  French  composer, 
born  at  Nancy.  He  studied  at  the  Nancy  and  Paris 
Conservatories.  His  compositions  include:  Le  Sphinx, 
and  Site  agreste,  for  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  a  double 
quintet  for  wind  instruments  and  a  piano  and  violin 
sonata. 

Mauke,  Wilhelm,  German  critic  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Feb.  25,  1867;  died  in  1930;  pupil  of  Huber 
and  Low.  He  was  the  music  critic  of  a  Munich  paper 
and  both  in  his  writings  and  compositions  he  manifests 
adherence  to -extreme  modern  tendencies. 

Maultrommel  (Ger.),  jew's-harp. 

Maur,  Sophie,  German  composer,  born  July  10, 
1877 ;  pupil  of  Max  van  de  Sand  and  Max  Reger. 


Mauracher,  Mathias,  Austrian  organ  builder,  born 
in  Fiigen,  Zillertal,  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  century ;  died 
at  Graz,  in  1857 ;  his  son  and  grandsons  continued  the 
construction  of  organs  both  in  Graz  and  in  Salzburg; 
the  firm  was  founded  in  1818. 

Maurel,  Barbara,  French  contralto,  born  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris.  Her 
debut  took  place  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  Later  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  and 
appeared  in  light  opera  in  New  York.  She  made  rec- 
ords for  a  number  of  years  and  in  1927  first  took 
part  in  an  important  radio  program. 

Maurel,  Victor,  French  dramatic  baritone  and 
teacher,  born  Marseilles,  June  17,  1848;  died  New  York, 
Oct.  23,  1923;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  as  De  Nevers  in  1868. 
Then  he  went  to  Italy  where  he  played  the  Cacique 
on  the  production  of  Gomes's  Guarany  at  Milan.  Later 
he  appeared  at  the  Opera-Comique  and  in  Covent  Gar- 
den with  great  success,  created  the  part  of  lago  in 
Verdi's  Othello,  at  Milan,  Feb.  5,  1887,  and  showed 
himself  the  best  actor  in  opera  since  Faure.  After 
other  appearances  and  tours  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  settled  as  a  teacher. 

Maurer,  Bernhard  Josef,  German  violoncellist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Cologne,  1757;  died  there, 
Apr.  26,  1841. 

Maurer,  Erwin,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Reichenau  in  1886;  became  head  of  the  violin 
school  in  Basel ;  his  works  include  a  violin  method. 

Maurer,  Franz  Anton,  Austrian-German  composer 
and  bass  singer,  born  at  St.  Polten  in  1777;  died 
Munich,  Apr.  19,  1803;  studied  in  Vienna  under  the 
patronage  of  Baron  von  Swieten;  his  compositions 
include  songs  and  operatic  works. 

Maurer,  Georg,  i8th  century  German  violinist  and 
composer;  played  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  His  works 
include  harpsichord  sonatas  with  violin  obbligato,  also 
piano  music. 

Maurer,  Gustav,  German  concert  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Wiesbaden,  May  23,  1880. 

Maurer,  Julius,  German  violinist,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  conductor,  born  Pforzheim,  Apr.  10,  1888; 
studied  with  Albert  Spies,  Mottl,  and  Abert;  his  writ- 
ings include  a  study  on  Anton  Schweitzer  as  an  oper- 
atic composer. 

Maurer,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Potsdam,  Feb.  8,  1789;  died  St.  Peters- 
.burg,  Oct.  25,  1878.  He  played  in  public  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  After  extensive  tours  through  central  Europe 
and  Russia  he  settled  in  Dresden.  His  most  famous 
composition  is  a  "symphony  concertante"  for  four 
violins  and  orchestra  which  was  first  performed  by 
himself,  Spohr,  Miiller  and  Wich.  His  other  composi- 
tions include  other  concerted  works,  violin  music  and 
six  operas. 
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Mauri,  Jose,  contemporary  Cuban  composer  and 
teacher.  His  compositions  include  the  important  opera, 
La  Esclava,  given  at  the  National  Theatre,  Havana,  by 
Ofelia  Nieto. 

Maurice,  Alphonse,  German  composer,  born  Ham- 
burg, Apr.  14,  1856;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  27,  1905.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  singspiels,  chamber  and 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Maurice,  Pierre,  Baron  de,  Swiss  composer,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1868;  pupil  of  Lavignac  and  Massenet; 
resided  for  many  years  in  Munich.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  symphonic  works,  suite  for  two  pianos, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Mauricio,  Jose,  Portuguese  composer,  teacher,  choir- 
master and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Coimbra, 
Mar.  19,  1752 ;  died  Figueira,  Sept.  12,  1815 ;  his  works 
include  church  music  and  a  book  on  musicianship. 

Maurick,  Ludwig,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Dordrecht,  July  19,  1898.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  opera,  Die  Heimfahrt  des  Jbrg  Tflman. 

Maurin,  Jean  Pierre,  French  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Avignon,  Feb.  14,  1822;  died  Paris,  Mar.  16, 
1894;  pupil  of  Baillot  and  Habeneck.  He  succeeded 
Alard  as  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  quartet  which  organized  for 
the  study  of  the  later  quartets  of  Beethoven. 

Mauro,  Ortensio,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  1633 ;  died  Hanover,  Sept.  14,  1725^;  his  works 
included  texts  to  works  of  Agostino  Steffani. 

Mauro-Cottone,  Melchiorre,  Italian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Palermo,  Dec.  12,  1885;  studied  there 
at  the  Royal  Conservatory.  He  went  to  America  as  a 
child,  and  after  much  experience  in  churches,  became 
organist  at  a  New  York  theatre  in  1924.  He  is  a 
facile  improvisateur  and  was  one  of  the  first  organists 
to  be  featured  as  a  soloist  on  radio  programs.  More 
recently  he  has  become  organist  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  at  the  Holy 
Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  a  four-part  cho- 
ral mass  for  male  voices  by  him  was  first  sung  on 
Christmas  Day,  1937. 

Maury,  Mme.  Renaud,  contemporary  French  com- 
poser; first  attracted  attention  as  the  winner  of  a  prize 
for  fugal  composition  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  She 
showed  surprising  facility  in  handling  large  masses  of 
tone.  Her  works  include  a  symphonic  fantasie  and 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  both  frequently  and  successfully  per- 
formed. 

Maus,  Octave,.  Belgian  musicologist,  born  Brussels, 
June  12,  1856;  died  Lausanne,  Nov.  26,  1919.  He 
studied  law,  but  turned  to  the  arts,  and  in  1881  founded 
the  review,  L'Art  Moderne.  With  advanced  painters 
and  sculptors,  he  founded  in  1884  the  Cercle  des  XX, 
and  ten  years  later  La  Libre  Esthetique,  producing 
many  of  the  works  of  Cesar  Franck  and  the  modern 
French  school  of  composers,  and  was  thus  responsible 
for  the  first  Brussels  performance  of  Frances  sonata 


and  of  works  by  Faure,  d'Indy,  Chausson,  Lekeu,  De- 
bussy, Cyril  Scott  and  Poldowski.  'He  was  a  staunch 
Wagnerite,  lectured  and  wrote  several  books  on  musical 
subjects. 

Maussiell,  Leonhard,  early  i8th  century  German 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Nuremberg  from  about 
1700  to  1757.  He  used  Tecchler  and  Stainer  models, 
carved  the  heads  of  women  or  lions  on  his  scrolls,  and 
made  instruments  which  are  sought  for  today. 

Mausz,  Erwin,  German  salon  music  composer  and 
arranger,  born  Cologne,  Apr.  20,  1899. 

Maux,  Richard,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  26,  1893.  His  compositions  include 
music  dramas,  string  quartets,  female  choruses  and 
songs. 

Mawet,  £mile,  Belgian  composer,  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Prayon-Foret,  Belgium,  Mar.  2,  1884; 
brother  of  F.  and  L.  Mawet ;  studied  at  the  Liege  and 
Cologne  Conservatories;  his  compositions  include  in- 
strumental, choral,  operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music. 

Mawet,  Fernand,  Belgian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Vaux-sous-Chevremont,  Belgium,  Apr.  7,  1870; 
brother  of  E.  and  L.  Mawet ;  studied  at  the  Liege  Con- 
servatory ;  his  compositions  include  choral,  instrumental 
and  operatic  works  and  songs. 

Mawet,  Lucien,  Belgian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Chaudfontaine,  Oct.  13,  1875 ;  brother  of 
F.  and  E.  Mawet;  studied  at  the  Liege  Conservatory, 
where  he  later  became  a  teacher.  His  compositions  in- 
clude wind  instrument  music  and  songs. 

Max,    Maximilian,    Czech   violinist,    pianist,    viola 
d'amore  player  and  composer,  born  Winterberg,  Dec. 
27,  1769;  was  considered  one  of  the  best  Czech  violin- 
ists of  his  day.    His  compositions  include  trios  for  two  ' 
violins  and  'cello. 

Maxant,  Johann  Nepomuk  Albert,  Chechoslovakian 
organist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Divicz,  Mar.  22, 
1750;  died  Friedberg,  Dec.  19,  1838;  organist  in  sev- 
eral Austrian  monasteries  and  the  teacher  of  Simon 
Sechter.  His  works  include  masses  and  other  church 
music,  organ  music  and  works  for  the  piano. 

Maximovitch,  Maria,  contemporary  Russian  so- 
prano. She  appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  in  1937  made  her  New  York 
debut  successfully  at  a  recital  at  Town  Hall,  in  which 
she  showed  great  interpretive  power  and  a  voice  of  a 
high  calibre. 

Maxson,  Frederick,  American  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Beverly,  N.  J.y  June  13,  1862;  pupil  of 
Guilmant,  organist  at  several  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
and  gave  recitals  in  several  eastern  cities.  He  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher.  His  compositions 
include  anthems,  songs,  and  music  for  organ  and  for 
piano. 
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Maxwell,  Francis  Kelly  (John),  Scottish  writer  on 
musical  subjects;  died  in  1782;  his  writings  include  a 
treatise  on  music. 

Maxwell,  Leon  Ryder,  American  composer,  conduc- 
tor, teacher,  baritone,  and  writer  on  music,  born  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1883.  He  studied  music  at  Bos- 
ton, with  Beer-Walbrunn  and  Hess  at  Munich,  Brag- 
giotti  at  Florence  and  Duballe  at  Paris,  and  then  taught 
at  New  Orleans,  gave  baritone  song  recitals,  wrote 
articles  for  musical  journals  and  the  program  notes  for 
the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted 
the  Newcomb  College  University  Chorus  there.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  and  string  music,  also 
vocal,  organ  and  piano  works. 

Maxwell,  Margery,  American  soprano,  born  Dell 
Rapids,  S.  D.,  July  5,  1895 ;  made  her  debut  at  Chicago 
in  1917.  She  has  toured  America  in  concert  and  opera. 

Maxylewicz,  Vinzenz,  Polish  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  in  1680;  died  Cracow,  Jan.  24,  1745;  his 
compositions  include  sacred  choral  works. 

May,  Eduard,  German  salon  music  composer,  born 
Jan.  30,  1896. 

May,  Edward  Collett,  English  organist  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Greenwich,  Oct.  29,  1806;  died  London, 
Jan.  2,  1887;  pupil  of  Thomas  Adams  and  others, 
professor  of  vocal  music  at  Queen's  College,  London. 
He  did  much  to  popularize  community  singing,  and 
published  vocal  exercises  and  songs. 

May,  Florence,  igth  century  English  pianist  and 
writer,  daughter  of  Edward  Collett  May,  pupil  first 
of  her  father,  then  of  Johannes  Brahms,  of  whose  mu- 
sic she  became  an  enthusiastic  interpreter,  and  of  whom 
she  wrote  a  comprehensive  biography.  She  also  gave 
first  performances  in  England  of  many  of  the  works 
of  the  great  master. 

.      May,  Hans  (real  name  Johann  Mayer),  Austrian 
salon  music  composer,  born  July  n,  1886. 

May,  Hans  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Munich, 
May  5,  1894. 

May,  J.,  Austrian  conductor  and  operetta  composer, 
born  Vienna, -July  n,  1899.  His  compositions  include 
Traum  einer  Nacht,  his  best-known  work,  and  a  large 
amount  of  film  music. 

May,  Karl,  German  hymn  composer,  born  Hohen- 
stein,  Ernstthal,  Feb.  25,  1842;  died  Radebeul,  Dres- 
den, Mar.  31,  1912. 

May,  Reinhard,  German  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Radeberg,  Dresden,  Oct.  5,  1874. 

May,  Siegfried,  German  song  composer,  born  Darm- 
stadt, Mar.  14,  1880. 

Maybrick,  Michael  (pseudonym  Stephen  Adams), 
English  baritone  and  composer,  born  Liverpool,  Jan.  31, 
1844;  died  Buxton,  Aug.  25,  1913;  pupil  of  Plaidy, 
Moscheles  and  Richter.  He  studied  voice  with  Nava 
at  Milan,  and  sang  at  important  concerts  in  England, 
United  States  and  Canada.  His  works  include  the 
popular  song  Mona. 
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Mayer,  Charles,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Konigsberg,  Mar.  21,  1799;  died  Dresden,  July  2,  1862; 
pupil  of  Field  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  tour  of  Poland,  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  France,  was  appointed  court  pian- 
ist at  Copenhagen,  and  later  settled  in  Dresden.  His 
works  include  educational  pieces  and  studies  for  the 
piano. 

Mayer,  Elizabeth,  see  Filipowics,  Elizabeth. 

Mayer,  Emilie,  German  composer,  born  Friedland, 
Mecklenburg,  May  14,  1821 ;  died  at  Berlin  in  1883 ; 
pupil  of  Lowe,  Marx  and  Wieprecht.  Her  works  in- 
clude seven  symphonies,  twelve  overtures,  an  operetta, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Mayer,  EJugenie,  see  Garcia,  Eugenie. 

Mayer,  Ferdinand,  see  Brown,  Obadiah  Bruen. 

Mayer,  Mme.  Gaston,  see  Theda,  Mile.  Maud. 

Mayer,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Aug.  19,  1891;  died  in  1917. 

Mayer,  Johann,  see  May,  Hans. 

Mayer,  Joseph  Anton,  German  theorist,  teacher, 
music  director  and  composer,  born  at  Pfullendorf, 
Baden,  in  1855 1  f°r  many  years  director  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mayer,  Karl,  German  baritone  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Sondershausen,  Mar.  22,  1852;  died  Zippendorf, 
Schwerin,  July  7,  1933;  pupil  of  Gotze  at  Leipzig. 

Mayer,  Lise  Maria,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
May  22,  1894;  pupil  of  Stohr,  J.  B.  Foerster,  Wera 
Schapira  and  Franz  Schalk.  Her  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  piano,  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Mayer,  Ludwig  K.,  German  conductor  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Munich,  May  9,  1896. 

Mayer,  Max,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  May  31,  1859;  died  Manchester,  Oct.  26, 
1931 ;  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, in  1908;  his  works  include  numerous  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Mayer,  Rudolf  Ludwig,  Austrian  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Radner,  May  12,  1893 ;  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  Vienna  Women's  Choir. 

Mayer,  Wilhelm  (pseudonym  W.  A.  Remy),  Bohe- 
mian pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Prague,  June 
10,  1831;  died  Graz,  Jan.,  1898;  pupil  of  Pietsch;  for 
many  years  conductor  of  the  Graz  Musical  Society. 
As  a  teacher  of  piano,  counterpoint  and  composition  he 
had  a  high  reputation;  among  his  pupils  were  Fer- 
rucio  Busoni,  Felix  Weingartner  and  Richard  Sahla. 
He  wrote  three  symphonies,  a  symphonic  poem  and  a 
fantasy  for  two  pianos  with  orchestra. 

Mayer-Mahr,  Moritz,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Mannheim,  Jan.  7,  1869 1  professor  at  the  Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  He  wrote 
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piano  pieces,  songs,  and  edited  a  valuable  collection  of 
piano  studies. 

Mayer-Reinach,  Albert  Michael,  German  conduc-  . 
tor,  editor  and  writer,  born  Mannheim,  Apr.  2,  1876. 
After  having  held  several  positions  as  conductor,  he 
became  tutor  for  musicology  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 

Mayer-Ronsperg,  R.  A.,  Bohemian  conductor,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Ronsperg,  July  22, 
1884.  His  compositions  include  operas  and  orchestral 
and  choral  works. 

Mayerhofer,  Karl,  Austrian  bass-buffa  singer,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  13,  1828;  for  fifty  years  a  member  of 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera  Company. 

Mayerhoff,  Franz,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Chemnitz,  Jan.  17,  1864;  cantor  of  .St.  Peter's 
Church,  Chemnitz,  and  conductor  of  the  Music  Society. 
His  compositions  include  two  symphonies,  choral 
works,  chamber  music,  songs  and  a  book  on  musical 
instruments. 

May-Horn,  see  Whithorn. 

Maykapar,  Samuel,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  1867.  His  compositions  include  Grande  Sona- 
tine  in  four  movements  (for  piano),  2  Billets  doux 
(1919),  salon  pieces,  and  Sonate  pour  la  jeunesse  in 
two  movements.  All  have  been  produced  in  the  Russian 
State  Publications. 

Maylath,  Heinrich,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  4,  1827;  died  New  York, 
Dec.  31,  1883 ;  pupil  of  his  father.  He  toured  as  a  con- 
cert pianist,  and  later  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  majority  of  his  compositions 
are  for  the  piano. 

Maynard,  John,  early  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser and  lutenist. 

Mayo,  Waldo  (real  name  Mayo  Wadler),  Ameri- 
can violinist,  born  at  New  York  in  1895;  at  the  age  of 
eight  appeared  in  Carnegie  Hall;  studied  with  Robert 
Moss  in  New  York  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Berlin ; 
has  been  frequently  heard  in  concert  and  as  a  radio 
artist. 

Mayor,  Charles  Lucien  Adolphe,  Swiss  choral  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Geneva,  Mar.  2,  1876. 

Mayr,  Johann  Simon,  German  music  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Mendorf,  Bavaria,  June  14, 
1763;  died  Bergamo,  Dec.  2,  1845;  PUP*1  °f  Lenzi  at 
Bergamo,  and  of  Bertoni  at  Venice,  where  he  settled  as 
a  composer,  bringing  out  church  music.  On  Piccinni's 
advice  he  turned  to  opera  compositions,  and  produced 
over  seventy  dramatic  works  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  In  1805  he  became  director  of  the  Musical  In- 
stitute at  Bergamo.  His  most  eminent  pupil  was  Doni- 
zetti. 

Mayr,  Richard,  German  operatic  baritone,  born 
Salzburg,  Nov.  18,  1877;  died  Dec.  I,  1935.  He  took 
operatic  roles  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  for  four 
years.  Declining  any  tentative  appearances  at  small 
theatres,  he  imitated  the  unique  example  of  the  Dutch 


singer,  Anton  van  Rooy,  by  obtaining  his  initial  engage- 
ment at  Bayreuth,  where  he  sang  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage  as  Hagen  in  Gotterdammerung.  His  resonant 
voice  and  splendid  declamation  won  for  him  an  unquali- 
fied success. 

Mayr,  Rupert  Ignatz,  Austrian  composer,  violin- 
ist, and  choirmaster,  born  Scharding,  Upper  Austria, 
in  1646;  died  Freising,  Feb.  7,  1712;  his  compositions 
include  instrumental  ensemble  works  and  sacred  vocal 
music. 

Mayr,  Sebastian,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  1845;  died  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  1899. 

Mayrberger,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  conductor 
and  writer,  born  Vienna,  June  9,  1828 ;  died  Pressburg, 
Sept.  23,  1881 ;  his  writings  include  some  works  on 
harmonics. 

Mayrhofer,  Isidor,  O.S.B.,  Austrian  organist,  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Passau, 
Apr.  30,  1862;  studied  with  Haberl,  Haller,  Hanisch, 
Renner,  and  Jakob ;  his  writings  include  a  study  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  Bach's  organ  and  piano  works. 

Mayrhofer,  Johann,  Austrian  poet,  born  in  Steyer, 
Upper  Austria,  Nov.  3,  1787;  died  Feb.  5,  1836;  Schu- 
bert set  about  fifty  of  Mayrhof  er's  lyrics  to  music ;  the 
poet  also  furnished  the  texts  for  Schubert's  operatic 
works,  Adrast  and  Die  beiden  Freunde  von  Salamanka; 
Mayrhofer,  who  was  introduced  to  Schubert  in  1814 
by  Spaun,  wrote  a  book  based  on  their  friendship. 

Mayrhofer,  Robert,  Austrian  theorist  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  in  Gmunden,  Upper  Austria, 
May  22,  1863;  his  writings  include  books  on  musical 
theory  and  aesthetics. 

May  seder,  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  26,  1789;  died  there,  Nov.  21,  1863. 
Pupil  of  Suche  and  Wranitzky;  studied  composition 
with  E.  Forster  and  played  in  the  famous  Schuppanzigh 
Quartet.  As  a  virtuoso  he  was  admired  even  by 
Paganini.  He  never  played  abroad.  Even  on  a  visit 
to  Paris  in  1820,  he  would  play  only  before  a  select 
circle,  including  Kreutzer,  Cherubim,  Habeneck  and 
Viotti.  With  the  exception  of  a  mass,  his  compositions 
include  only  chamber  music,  in  the  form  of  violin  con- 
certos, quintets,  quartets,  trios  and  duos  for  violins. 

Mayson,  Walter  Henry,  English  violin  maker  and 
writer,  born  at  Manchester  in  1835 ;  died  there  in  1904. 
Originally  interested  in  literature  and  music,  he  did 
not  make  a  violin  until  1873,  but  from  then  until  his 
death  created  more  than  eight  hundred  instruments,  only 
a  part  of  which- were  o:f  the  first  quality.  He  used 
both  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models, .  and  one 
of  his  own  design,  ;and  occasionally  used  carved  or- 
namentation on  his' instruments. 

Mayuri,  another  name  for  the  tayuc. 

Mazarin,  Jules,  Cardinal,  see  Mazarinade. 

Mazarinade,  a  satire  in  verse,  set  to  a  popular  tune, 
for  use  in  vilifying  the  famous  Cardinal  Mazarin 
(1602-61),  who  was  prodigiously  unpopular  with  the 
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common  people  of  France.    No  less  than  four  thousand 
of  these  were  later  collected  and  published. 

Mazas,  Jacques  Fereol,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Beziers,  Sept.  23,  1782;  died  in  1849;  pupil 
of  Baillot  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  winning  a  first 
prize.  He  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
toured  Europe,  taught  at  Orleans  and  was  director  of  a 
music  school  at  Cambrai.  His  tone  was  powerful  and 
mellow,  and  his  execution  faultless.  His  compositions, 
effective  and  of  scholarly  workmanship,  include  con- 
certos, chamber  music,  solo  pieces  and  a  number  of 
duets  for  two  violins,  in  addition  to  a  famous  method 
for  violin  and  another  for  viola. 

Mazel,  Helene,  see  Robert  Mazel,  Helene. 

"Mazeppa,"  a  symphonic  poem  by  Franz  Liszt,  writ- 
ten in  Paris  between  1830-35,  and  first  published  as 
No.  4  of  the  Etudes  d' Execution  transcendante  for  the 
piano.  The  composer  scored  it  for  orchestra  in  1850. 
Maseppa,  both  as  piano  study  and  symphonic  poem, 
is  based  upon  a  poem  by  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  first 
performed,  directed  by  the  composer,  at,  the  Court 
Theatre  in  Weimar  in  April  1854;  the  first  American 
performance  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  under  Carl  Bergmann  on  Nov.  4,  1865.  The 
hero,  Mazeppa  (symbolical  of  Genius)  is  bound  upon 
a  fiery  horse  which  flies  over  the  plains,  deserts  and 
mountains.  Herds  of  wild  mares  follow  the  horse, 
who  feels  neither  bit  nor  saddle ;  thorny  brambles  tear 
the  horse's  flesh;  the  hot  mares  are  succeeded  by  the 
crows.  After  three  days  of  running,  the  horse  falls 
dead,  and  the  cloud  of  birds  gathers  round  both  man 
and  horse. 

Mazer,  Johann,  born  Stockholm,  Mar.  7,  1790 ;  died 
there,  Oct.  25,  1847;  founded  a  chamber  music  society 
in  Stockholm  in  1823. 

Mazuel,  the  name  of  a  large  group  of  French  violin- 
ists, Governing  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  All  belonged  to  the  famous  "Twenty-four  Vio- 
lins." They  are  Guillaume,  born  about  1540,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jean  (1568-1616).  Jean's  sons 
were  Jean,  Jr.  (1593-1663)  and  Pierre,  born  in  1605. 
Michel,  the  most  important  of  the  line,  died  in  1676, 
He  was  a  fine  composer  and  was  highly  honored  by 
Louis  XIV. 

Mazurka,  a  Polish  national  dance  dating  from  the 
1 6th  century,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Palati- 
nate of  Masovia.  After  its  introduction  into  Germany 
in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  its  popularity  spread. 
Although  the  mazurka  usually"  lias  from  two  to  four 
sections  which  are  repeated,  its^character  is  quite  like 
that  of  an  improvisation-;  -the -time  is  either  3-4  or-  3-8, 
and  it  should  end  on  the -second:  beat  of  the  final  meas- 
ure. Chopin  wrote  fifty-two  mazurkas  for  the  piano, 

Mazza,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  "Parma, 
1806 ;  died  at  Trieste,  June  20, 1885.  .His  works  include 
many  operas. 
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Mazzaferrata,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist 
and  composer,  born  at  Como  in  the  second  half  of  the 
1 7th  century.  His  compositions  include  psalms,  mad- 
rigals, cantatas  and  chamber  music. 

Mazzanti,  Ferdinando,  i8th  century  Italian  violin- 
ist, singer  and  composer,  born  at  Rome.  His  composi- 
tions include  quintets,  quartets  and  trios  for  strings, 
operas,  canzonettas  with  piano  accompaniment,  also  a 
treatise  on  music. 

Mazzinghi,  Joseph,  organist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  of  Corsican  parentage  at  London  on  Dec.  25, 
1765.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  under 
whom  he  made  such  progress  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  Portuguese 
Chapel  although  only  ten  years  old.  The  score  of  an 
opera  by  Paisiello  having  been  consumed  by  a  fire  at 
the  opera  house,  he  rescored  the  work  so  faithfully  as 
to  admit  of  its  continued  performance.  His  composi- 
tions include  ballets,  music  dramas,  masses,  piano  pieces 
and  chamber  music. 

Mazzinghi,  Thomas,  Corsican  violinist,  died  May 
May  20,  1775.  He  was  violinist  at  Marylebone  Gar- 
dens, London.  Six  violin  pieces  published  about  1763 
are  ascribed  to  him. 

Mazzinghi,  Thomas,  violinist,  died  Downside,  near 
Bath,  England,  Jan.  15,  1844.  He  was  ennobled  in 
Italy  in  1834. 

Mazzocchi,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born  Ve- 
ja,  near  Civita  Castellana,  Rome,  about  1590;  died 
about  1650;  pupil  of  Nanini.  His  works  include  a  book 
of  five-part  madrigals  in  score,  in  which  appear  for  the 
first  time  the  abbreviations:  p.  (piano),  f.  (forte),  tr. 
(trillo),  and  the  conventional  signs  for  crescendo  and 
decrescendo,  which  he  explains  in  the  preface. 

Mazzocchi,  Virgilio,  Italian  composer  and  choirmas- 
ter born  at  Veja,  near  Civita  Castellana,  Rome;  died 
there,  Oct.  1646;  brother  of  Domenico  Mazzocchi.  He 
was  choirmaster  at  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  and  at  S. 
Peter's.  He  collaborated  with  Marco  Marazzoli  in 
writing  the  first  comic  opera,  Chi  soffre  speri.  His 
other  compositions  include  an  oratorio,  motets  and 
psalms. 

Mazzolani,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  Ruina, 
Ferrara,  Dec.  26,  1819;  died  Ferrara,  Jan.  25,  1900; 
pupil  of  Zagagnoni,  Puccini,  Ferrari  and  Lodi;  his 
works  include  several  successful  operas. 

Mazzoleni,  Ester,  Jugoslavian  operatic  soprano,  born 
at  Sibenico,  Dalmatia;  visited  principal  theatres  of 
Europe  and  America;  has  interpreted  Bellini's  Nonna 
with  particular  success. 

Mazzolim  (Mazolini),  Carlo  Andrea,  I7th-i8th 
century  Italian  violinist  and  cpmposer,  active  in  Bo- 
logna. .  His  works  were  chiefly  chamber  ,music. 

Mazzotie,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Mafifredonia,  Dec.  19,  1820;  died  at  Naples  an 
.'1897,' 
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Mazzone,  Marc*  Antonio,  late  I7th  century  Italian 
composer ;  lived  at  Miglionico,  Naples ;  his  compositions 
include  madrigals  and  magnificats. 

Mazzoni,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  music 
director,  born  at  Bologna,  about  1718;  died  about  1790; 
pupil  of  Predieri.  His  works  include  several  operas, 
oratorio  and  much  church  music.  His  ability  as  a  com- 
poser is  highly  commended  by  Burney  and  Dietersdorf . 

Mazzucato,  Alberto,  Italian  violinist,  teacher,  lec- 
turer, writer  and  composer,  born  Udine,  July  28,  1813; 
died  Milan,  Dec.  31,  1877;  Pupi!  of  Bresciano.  His 
operatic  works  were  overshadowed  by  the  fresher  style 
of  Verdi,  but  he  was  eminent  as  a  violinist  and  teacher. 
He  was  editor  of  a  musical  periodical  at  Milan,  and 
his  writings  include  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Music  and 
translations  of  Berlioz*  Instrumentation  and  Fetis'  Har- 
mony. 

Mazzucato,  Gian  Andrea,  Italian  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  teacher  and  critic,  born  at  Milan;  died  Lon- 
don, Aug.  1900,  son  of  Alberto  Mazzucato,  professor 
of  musical  aesthetics  at  Milan  Conservatory.  His  writ- 
ings include  critical  articles  to  an  Italian  daily.  Later 
he  taught  the  Italian  language  in  London,  also  writing 
biographical  and  critical  articles  on  music. 

Mbe,  a  drum  from  the  French  Congo.  It  has  a  long, 
cylindrical  body,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with  skin. 

McAfee,  Carey  Edward,  contemporary  American 
composer,  conductor,  pianist,  organist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Wooster,  O. ;  studied  in  Ohio  and  fol- 
lowed his  profession  in  its  various  branches  in  Canton, 
O.,  and  Sewickley,  Pa. 

McAlpin,  Colin,  English  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Leicester,  Apr.  9,  1870 ;  pupil  of 
George  Henschel,  F.  Bridge,  and  E.  Prout;  his  works 
include  songs,  choral  and  operatic  music,  also  critical 
articles  to  various  musical  periodicals. 

McBride,  Robert  Guyn,  American  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  1911.  He 
showed  marked  musical  talent  as  a  child,  studied  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  became  a  teacher  at  Benn- 
ington  College.  His  compositions  have  been  performed 
at  the  Yaddo  Festival,  League  of  Composers  concerts, 
the  New  School  of  Social  Research  and  by  numerous 
symphony  orchestras ;  they  include  the  orchestral  works : 
Mexican  Rhapsody,  Prelude  to  a  Tragedy,  Workout 
and  Fugato;  the  choral,  Sir  Patrick  Spence  and  in  the 
field  of  chamber  music,  Workout  for  oboe  and  piano, 
Swing  Music  for  clarinet  and  piano,  a  piano  Dance- 
Suite,  prelude  and  fugue  for  string  quartet,  Depressions, 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano ;  also  a  ballet  Show  Piece. 
In  December  1937,  Leopold  Stokowski  presented  his 
Music  to  a  Ballet  made  up  of  five  dances,  styled  Parade, 
Romance,  Trio,  Pizzicato  and  Jig. 

McCarty,  Paul  Emmett,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, pianist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  19,  1882;  pupil  of  Harry  Vibbard,  A.  K. 
Virgil,  George  Parker  and  others ;  taught  and  played  the 


organ  in  New  York  and  California.  His  compositions 
include  the  song  cycle,  The  Four  Seasons,  songs,  organ 
and  piano  music. 

McChesney,  Ernest,  contemporary  American  tenor, 
born  West  Orange,  N.  J.  He  studied  voice  in  New 
York,  where  he  sang  in  light  opera,  but  on  the  advice 
of  Richard  Bonelli  turned  to  more  serious  music, 
assisted  Schumann-Heink  on  her  last  tour,  and  has 
been  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  has  ap- 
peared in  recitals,  on  the  radio,  and  with  choral  or- 
ganizations. 

McCleary,  Fiona,  British  composer,  born  in  1900; 
her  compositions  include  a  quartet  and  a  violin  sonata. 

McClellan,  John  Jasper,  American  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Payson,  Utah,  Apr.  20,  1874;  studied 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  later  with  Scharwenka 
in  New  York.  He  organized  and  conducted  the  first 
large  orchestra  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
assistant  organist  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago, and  assistant  to  Alberto  Jona's  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Later  he  became  professor  at  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, Provo,  Utah,  and  afterward  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  was  organist  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  founded  the  Salt  Lake  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

McCollin,  Frances,  blind  American  composer,  born 
at  Philadelphia  in  1892.  She  received  her  education  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
and  also  at  Miss  Wright's  School,  Bryn  Mawr ;  studied 
composition  under  Gilchrist  and  Matthews.  She  has 
won  ten  national  awards  for  choral  compositions,  among 
them  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  prize. 
Her  works  include  Adagio  (1927),  performed  in  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  other  cities;  Scherzo — Heavenly 
Children  at  Play  (1928),  given  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  by  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Poland. 

McConathy,  Osbourne,  American  music  educator, 
born  at  Pitts  Point,  Ky. ;  pupil  of  Goetschius ;  connected 
with  important  music  schools  and  universities  through 
out  the  United  States,  and  has  published  important  col- 
lections of  public  school  music. 

McCormack,  John,  Irish  tenor,  born  Athlone,  June 
14,  1884;  pupil  of  Sabbatini  and  Vincent  O'Brien.  He 
won  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Irish  Festival, 
Dublin,  1902,  before  he  had  taken  any  lessons.  He 
sang  with  the  Dublin  Cathedral  Choir  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  and  later  in  opera  and  concert  in  London, 
Naples  and  New  York,  and  was  engaged  by  Hammer- 
stein  for  the  Manhattan  Opera,  New  York,  where  he 
made  his  American  debut;  Nov.  10,  1909,  in  La 
Traviata.  He  also  sang  with  the  Boston  and  Chicago 
Opera  Companies,  but  his  ,chief  daim  to  fame  is  as  a 
recitalist. 

McCormic,  Mary,  American  soprano,  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Ark.;  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
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Company  in  1921.     She  has  been  heard  extensively  in 
Europe  and  throughout  the  United  States. 

McCoy,  William  J.,  American  composer,  born 
Crestline,  O.,  Mar.  15,  1848;  died  Oakland,  Cal.,  Oct. 
15,  1926.  He  was  closely  connected  with  the  musical 
life  of  San  Francisco.  His  compositions  include  The 
Hamadryads  and  The  Caveman  for  the  Bohemian  Club 
of  that  city;  a  symphony;  the  overture,  Yosemite;  an 
opera,  Egypt;  a  violin  concerto;  a  violin  and  piano 
sonata;  False  Concertante  for  flute  and  orchestra;  a 
Romance  for  saxophone  and  piano;  a  Mass  in  D  for 
chorus  and  orchestra;  an  Ave  Verum  for  solo,  male 
chorus  and  organ ;  a  Kol  Nidrei  for  cantor,  contralto, 
chorus,  orchestra  and  organ;  also  many  sacred  works 
and  secular  songs. 

McCullagh  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Liverpool  in  1920.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  only  string  quartet  in  that  city.  The  original 
personnel  included  Isabel  McCullagh,  first  violin ;  Ger- 
trude Newsham,  second  violin ;  Helen  Rawdon  Briggs, 
viola ;  and  Mary  McCullagh,  violoncello.  They  are  the 
only  English  quartet  to  have  appeared  at  the  Festivals 
of  the  International  Music  Society,  and  each  year  in 
Liverpool  Cathedral  they  perform  Haydn's  Words  from 
the  Cross  on  Good  Friday. 

McCurdy,  Alexander,  Jr.,  American  organist,  born 
Eureka,  Cal.,  Aug.  18,  1905 ;  made  his  debut  as  a  con- 
cert organist  in  New  York  in  1926.  Later  he  became 
organist  of  an  important  Philadelphia  Church  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Trenton  Choral  Art  Society.  In  1935 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  organ  department  at  the 
Curtis  Institute,  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  recitalist 
for  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  and  at  the  San 
Diego  Exposition. 

McCutchan,  Robert  Guy,  American  teacher,  born 
Mountayr,  la.,  Sept.  13,  1877;  studied  in  France  and 
Germany  and  organized  the  music  department  of  Baker 
University,  Kan. ;  was  dean  of  the  music  school  of  De 
Pauw  University  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association.  He 
is  greatly  interested  in  community  singing. 

McDonald,  Harl,  American  pianist,  composer,  cho- 
ral director  and  organist,  born  Boulder,  Col.,  July  27, 
1899.  He  started  his  musical  education  at  the  age  of 
four,  studied  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  became  a  concert  pianist,  accompanist  and  music 
teacher.  He  is  now  a  choral  director  and  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  compositions 
have  been  widely  performed,  and  include  a  symphonic 
fantasy  Mojave,  an  orchestral  suite  Festival  of  the 
Workers,  Symphony  No.  I,  'Santa  Fe  Trail,  a  Rhwnba 
Symphony,  Choral  Symphony,  a  two-piano  concerto, 
three  orchestral  poems  on  Aramaic  themes ;  an  organ 
setting  for  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm,  a  choral  Missa 
Patriem,  a  Fantasy  for  string  quartet,  two  trios  a'nd 
a  Quartet  on  Negro  Themes.  His  fourth  symphony 


was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  April, 
1938. 

McDowell,  J.  B.  Francis,  contemporary  American 
pianist,  organist  and  music  teacher;  pupil  of  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley  and  others;  made  his  piano  debut  when 
eight  years  of  age;  toured  in  recitals;  played  and 
taught  in  church  and  theater. 

McEwen,  John  Blackwood,  Scottish  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Harwick,  Apr.  13,  1868; 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  his 
teachers  were  Prout,  Corder  and  Matthay.  He  was 
choirmaster  at  Greenock  and  teacher  of  piano  playing 
and  composition  at  the  Athenaeum  School  of  Music 
in  Glasgow.  In  1924  he  succeeded  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie as  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
His  works  include  a  concerto  for  viola,  symphonies 
and  string  quartets. 

McFerrin,  Paul  Luther,  American  pianist,  com- 
poser, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  near  Greenville, 
111.,  May  23,  1876.  He  studied  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York,  became  an  organist,  teacher 
and  musical  director  in  the  Middle  West,  and  composed 
piano  and  organ  music. 

McGarrahan,  Gerald,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  He  studied 
at  Columbia  and  Fordham  Universities,  has  conducted 
the  Greenwich  Sinfonietta  and  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  radio  work.  His  own  compositions  include  a  ballet, 
Anthony  Comstock. 

McGill  Conservatorium  of  Music,  Canadian  con- 
servatory affiliated  with  McGill  University  at  Montreal. 
The  Conservatory  was  founded  in  1904,  music  courses 
before  that  date  having  been  given  at  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria College.  The  first  director  was  Charles  A.  E. 
Harriss,  succeeded  in  1908  by  Harry  Crane  Perrin, 
who,  upon  his  retirement  in  1929,  was  succeeded  by 
Douglas  Clarke,  the  present  dean  of  the  faculty  and 
director  of  the  conservatory.  Complete  courses  are 
offered  in  all  branches  of  music,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Doctor  of  Music.  Pupils 
are  divided  into  Regular,  Partial  and  Class  Students; 
individual  instruction  is  given  in  singing,  piano,  organ, 
violin,  violoncello,  stringed  instruments,  brass  and 
wood-wind  instruments;  lectures  are  given  in  compo- 
sition, theory,  history  of  music,  musical  appreciation, 
acoustics,  diction,  score  reading  and  aural  training; 
and  orchestral  practice  is  available  to  all  students  of  or- 
chestral instruments.  A  special  Teachers'  Training 
Course  for  Piano  is  also  given,  and  the  student  body  is 
given  the  opportunity  of  hearing  concerts  and  lectures 
byrleading  artists  and  lecturers.  The  Conservatory  is 
housed  in  its  own  building,  and  awards  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  and  bursaries."  In  1917  the  school 
was  endowed  by  Sir  William  Macdonald.  The  faculty 
consists  of  many  well-known  teachers  including  Walter 
Hungerford,  J.  J.  Weatherseed,  Walter  Clapperton, 
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Irvin   Cooper,   Claude   Champagne,   M.   Onderet  and 
Raoul  Duquette. 

McGrath,  Joseph  John,  American  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 
1889.  He  studied  at  Syracuse  University,  and  became 
organist  at  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  His  compositions 
include  an  organ  sonata,  a  string  quartet  and  piano 
music. 

McGrew,  Helen,  see  Stanley,  Helen. 

Mclnnes,  James  Campbell,  see  Campbell  Mclnnes, 
James. 

McKay,  George  Frederick,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Harrington,  Wash.,  in  1899.  He 
studied  with  Wood  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
with  Palmgren  and  Sinding  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  now  teaches  music  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  His  works  reflect  the 
background  of  his  native  Pacific  Northwest,  and  have 
been  played  by  many  symphony  orchestras;  they  in- 
clude the  orchestral  works :  three  Sinf oniettas,  the  first 
of  which  is  titled  From  a  Mountain  Town,  Prairie  Por- 
trait, Harbor  Narrative,  Symbolic  Portrait,  Pastorale, 
Westward,  Machine  Age  Blues,  Sonatina  for  clarinet 
and  string  orchestra,  Fantasy  on  a  Western  Folk  Song 
and  Five  Dramatic  Moods  for  chamber  orchestra; 
Burlesque  March  and  Symphonic  Prelude  in  American 
Idiom  for  symphonic  band ;  the  choral  works  In  Green 
Ways,  Hertha  and  To  a  Golden  Haired  Girl;  American 
Street  Scenes,  a  wood-wind  quintet  and  various  other 
chamber  music  works;  a  dance  drama  Epoch,  and  in- 
cidental music  to  Bury  the  Dead. 

McKenzie,  Duncan,  Scottish  organist  and  music 
educator,  born  at  Glencorse  in  1885.  He  took  a  degree 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  1906,  and  later  went  to 
Canada,  where  he  became  a  well-known  music  super- 
visor and  lecturer  in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  He 
gained  a  wide  reputation  as  an  authority  on  public- 
school  music,  and  as  an  adjudicator  for  musical  com- 
petitions. Subsequently  he  became  manager  of  the 
Bach  Cantata  Club  of  New  York,  and  has  since  asso- 
ciated himself  with  an  important  publishing  house  as 
director  of  the  American  agency  for  Oxford  University 
music  publications. 

McKinley,  Carl,  American  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Oct.  9,  1895 ;  pupil  of 
Dethier,  Rothwell,  Goldmark  and  Boulanger.  He  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  organist  at  a  church  in  Boston, 
and  became  a  teacher  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
there,  specializing  in  theory,  composition  and  history 
of  music.  His  orchestral  work,  The  Blue  Flower,  was 
performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra ;  a  shorter  piece, 
The  Masquerade,  has  been  heard  in  many  American 
cities.  He  has  also  written  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

McLean,  Alick  (Alexander  Morvaren),  English 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Eton,  July  20,  1872; 
pupil  of  Joseph  Barnaby;  became  music  director  for  Sir 


Charles  Wyndham.  His  compositions  include  the  opera, 
Quentin  Durward  and  Petruccio,  which  won  the  Bloody- 
Manners  prize  for  a  one-act  opera,  the  choral  The 
Annunciation,  violin  and  pianor  music  and  incidental 
music  to  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Parker's 
The  Jest. 

McLeod,  Robert,  Scottish  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Glasgow,  June  20,  1879.  He  studied 
music  in  Scotland,  and  organ  under  Dr.  Peace,  and  be- 
came a  well  known  teacher  in  Scotland.  In  1907  he 
was  made  superintendent  and  organizer  of  musical  in- 
struction in  Edinburgh  schools,  and  in  1912  became  di- 
rector of  school  music.  He  is  also  a  lecturer  and 
adjudicator.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  part 
songs. 

McMillan,  Florence,  American  pianist,  accompanist, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Tower  Hill,  111.,  Aug.  22, 
1881.  She  studied  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Mu- 
sical Art,  and  in  Berlin  and  Milan ;  has  acted  as  accom- 
panist for  Louise  Homer,  Leo  Slezak,,  Yvonne  de 
Treville  and  Margaret  Matzenauer,  and  has  also  been 
an  operatic  coach. 

McNaught,  William,  English  editor  and  critic,  born 
Sept.  i,  1883;  studied  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  assistant  editor  of  the  "Musical  Times"  under 
his  father,  William  Gray  McNaught. 

McNaught,  William  Gray,  English  music  teacher, 
editor  and  adjudicator,  born  London,  Mar.  30,  1849; 
died  there  Oct.  13,  1918;  furthered  the  cause  of  music 
as  a  judge  at  competition  festivals  and  as  editor  of  the 
"Musical  Times. '  He  was  convinced  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  tonic-sol-fa  notation,  a  method  of  writing 
vocal  music  by  the  use  of  the  syllabic  tone  names  instead 
of  notes. 

McPhee,  Colin,  Canadian  composer,  born  Montreal, 
Mar.  15,  1901.  He  studied  composition  with  Strube 
in  Baltimore,  Le  Flem  in  Paris,  and  Varese  in  New 
York;  his  piano  teachers  were  Friedheim  and  Phillip. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  musicians  to  make  a  serious 
study  of  the  Balinese  music,  and  is  known  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  where  he  now  lives,  as  an  authority  on 
this  subject.  The  International  Composers  Guild  in- 
troduced his  music  some  years  ago,  and  the  League  of 
Composers  in  the  American  Composers  Series  commis- 
sioned him  to  write  a  choral  work.  His  Concerto  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  was  performed  by  the  Toronto 
Symphony.  Sea  Shanty  Suite,  for  chorus,  two  pianos 
and  drums  has  been  given  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  and 
the  Columbia  University  Glee  Club.  His  chamber 
music  has  been  played  by  the  League  of  Composers, 
Pan-American  Association  of  Composers  as  well  as  in 
Rochester  and  Boston.  Music  for  the  film  "H20"  was 
first  heard  at  the  Copland-Sessions  Concerts. 

McTammany,  see  Player  Piano. 

McWhood,  Leonard  Beecher,  American  pedagogue, 
editor  and  composer,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 
1870;  pupil  of  MacDowell,  assistant  professor  of  in- 
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strumental  music  at  Vassar  College,  head  of  the  church 
music  department  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.  His  works  include  a  cantata,  a  light  opera, 
choruses,  songs,  organ  and  piano  music. 

M.  D.,  abbreviation  for  Main  Droite,  Mono  Destra, 
or  Mano  Diritta  (the  right  hand). 

Mead,  Olive,  American  violinist,  born  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1874;  pupil  of  Julius  Eichberg  and 
Franz  Kneisel.  She  played  at  many  concerts  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  She  organized  a  ladies' 
string  ensemble  called  the  Olive  Mead  Quartet,  an  or- 
ganization that  distinguished  itself  on  the  concert  stage. 

Mead  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet,  founded  1904  with  Mrs.  Olive  Mead  and 
Vera  Foronof,  violins,  Gladys  North,  viola  and  Lillian 
Littlehales,  violoncello. 

Meader,  George  Farnham,  American  tenor,  born 
Minneapolis,  July  6,  1888;  became  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City,  in  1920.  He  has 
also  sung  in  oratorio  and  concert. 

Meadowcroft,  John,  see  Hodgkinson,  John. 

Meadows-White,  Alice  Mary,  see  Smith,  Alice 
Mary. 

Meale,  John  Arthur,  English  organist  and  music 
director,  born  Huddersfield,  Dec.  18,  1880;  directed  in 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  from  1912. 

Mean,  an  old  name  for  a  middle  voice  part,  whether 
alto  or  tenor ;  also  for  inner  strings  of  viol,  lute,  etc. ; 
the  C  clef  is  sometimes  called  the  mean  clef  because  it 
was  used  for  noting  the  inner  parts. 

Meantone,  see  Temperament. 

Meares,  Richard,  Jr.,  ijrth-igth  century  English 
music  publisher  and  instrument  dealer;  died  about 
1743 ;  son  of  Richard  Meares,  Sr. 

Meares,  Richard,  Sr.,  ijrih  century  English  instru- 
ment maker,  especially  of  lutes  and  viols,  at  his  shop 
in  Bishopgate,  London. 

Measure,  (i)  The  division  of  the  time  in  a  com- 
position into  units  of  equal  duration  by  means  of  bar 
lines;  all  notes  that  are  enclosed  between  two  bars 
are  said  to  be  in  the  same  measure.  The  function  of 
the  measure  in  music  is  similar  to  that  of  the  foot  in 
versification.  (2)  A  very  popular  dance  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Measure  for  Measure,  a  play  by  William  Shake- 
speare. ^  The  single  lyric  in  this  work,  Take,  oh  take 
those  lips  away,  has  probably  had  more  musical  set- 
tings than  any  other  song  in  all  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  A  second  verse  was  added  when  the  song  re- 
appeared in  1639  *n  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  The 
Bloody  Brother.  Controversy  has  waged  over  the 
authorship  of  this  second  verse,  but  it  is  now  usually 
attributed  to  Fletcher.  Dr.  John  Wilson  made  what 
was  probably  the  first  setting  of  the  lyric;  this  actor, 
who  was  born  at  Faversham  in  1595,  was  probably  the 
original  Balthazar  in  the  play.  The  song  first  ap- 
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peared  in  Playford's  Select  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for 
one,  two  or  three  voices  accompanied  by  the  theorbo- 
lute  or  bass  viol,  in  1659,  where  it  contains  the  second 
verse,  Hide,  oh,  hide,  those  hills  of  snow.  Thomas 
Chilcot,  an  organist  at  Bath  Abbey,  published  a  setting 
in  1745  with, accompaniment  for  string  orchestra  which, 
though  florid,  is  quite  melodious.  Jackson  of  Exeter 
made  a  setting  as  a  duet  with  harpsichord  accompani- 
ment ;  and  W.  Tindal  in  1785  also  made  a  duet  setting 
which  shows  interesting  contrapuntal  part-writing,  but 
is  much  too  lengthy.  A  very  skillful  setting  in  the 
form  of  a  three-part  round,  was  made  by  Luff  man 
Atterbury,  a  musician  who  sang  at  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  1784.  Tommaso  Giordani,  an  Italian 
who  settled  in  Dublin  in  1761,  made  a  glee  setting  for 
male  voices,  which  he  later  adapted  for  mezzo-soprano 
with  harpsichord  accompaniment.  Measure  -for  Meas- 
ure has  on  only  one  occasion  been  used  as  the  text  of 
an  opera.  Richard  Wagner  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his 
second  opera  Das  Liebesverbot.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted during  the  winter  of  1835,  and  in  it  he  changed 
the  scene  from  Vienna  to  Sicily. 

Mechanical  Drums.  A  pedal  for  striking  the  bass 
drum,  common  in  dance  orchestras  of  the  present  day. 
Another  modern  device  is  the  regulation  of  the  fall  of 
a  hammer  on  the  parchment  by  means  of  a  perforated 
rotating  disc.  There  are  various  discs  for  the  different 
kinds  of  drum  beats. 

Mechanism,  the  parts  of  a  machine  collectively,  spe- 
cifically the  apparatus  of  tone  production  in  an  instru- 
ment, especially  the  moving  parts. 

Mechetti,  Pietro,  Austrian  music  publisher,  born 
in  1775;  died  at  Vienna  about  1835.  He  established 
his  firm  in  Vienna  in  1798,  and  it  has  been*  taken  over 
successively  by  Diabelli  about  1830,  later  by  Spina  and 
by  August  Cranz. 

Mechlenburg,  Fritz,  German  music  director  and 
theater  conductor,  born  Rendsburg,  Aug.  24,  1890. 

Meek,  Joseph,  i8th  century  German  violinist  and 
composer,  employed  by  the  Elector  of  Mayence.  His 
works  include  concerted  pieces  for  violin .  solo  with 
string  quartet,  also  sonatas  and  other  works. 

Meek,  Madame  Nadeshda  von,  a  patron  of  Peter 
Ilich  Tschaikowsky,  whom  the  composer  never  met  in 
person,  but  who  became  interested  in  his  compositions, 
and  granted  him  a  yearly  income  of  six  thousand 
roubles  so  that  he  could  resign  his  post  as  professor  of 
theory  and  musical  composition  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  composi- 
tion. He  conducted  a  correspondence  with  Madame 
von  Meek  for  many  years;  a  volume  entitled  Beloved 
Friend  has  recently  been  published  dealing  with  this 
remarkable  woman. 

Mecke,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  conductor 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Duderstadt,  June  18,  1890. 
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Meckel,  Jakob,»  German  composer,  born  Cologne, 
Mar.  28,  1842;  died  Berlin,  July  6,  1906.  He  pre- 
sented his  grand  opera  Teja  in  Berlin  in  1905. 

Medard,  a  French  family  of  violin  makers,  located 
mostly  at  Nancy  during  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  Claude  Medard,  the  sec- 
ond, who  worked  at  Mirecourt  from  about  1575  to 
1628.  Most  of  his  numerous  sons  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tions at  Nancy. 

Medard,  Francois,  late  I7th  century  French  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  shortly  before  1700.  He 
was  reputed  to  have  studied  with  Stradivarius,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Italian  style,  making  small,  slightly  arched 
instruments. 

Medecin  Malgre  Lui,  Le,  comic  opera  by  Gounod, 
the  libretto  by  Barbier  and  Carre  after  Moliere,  first 
produced,  Jan.  15,  1858,  at  the  Lyric  Theater,  Paris. 
The  work  was  later  given  in  an  English  version  under 
the  title  The  Mock  Doctor. 

Meder,  Johann  Valentin,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  probably  at  Wasungen-on-the-Werra  before 
May  3,  1649  (date  of  baptism)  ;  died  Riga,  July,  =1719. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  composer  by  Buxtehude, 
Mattheson  and  others,  and-his  works  include  operas,  an 
oratorio,  instrumental  music,  motets  and  other  church 
music.  . 

Mederitsch  (Gallus),  Johann,  Bohemian  composer, 
pianist  and  music  director,  born  Nimburg,  about  1765; 
died  Lemberg,  1835.  His  works  include  singspiels  and 
operettas,  music  to  Macbeth  and  other  dramas,  piano 
sonatas  and  variations,  and  much  chamber  music. 

Medesimo  (It.),  the  same;  medesimo  tempo,  the 
same  time. 

Medger,  R.,  late  igth  century  German  pianist  and 
composer.  His  works  include  Bolero  (Op.  21)  for 
piano,  published  by  Leuckart. 

Mediant,  the  third  note  of  the  modern  scale,  so 
named  since  it  is  midway  (Lat.  medius — "middle") 
between  the  tonic  and  dominant.  In  the  modal  system, 
the  mediant  was  the  third  tone  in  an  authentic  mode, 
and  was  used  as  a  pivotal  tone  for  modulation. 

Mediation,  the  part  of  a  chant  (Anglican)  between 
the  reciting  note  and  the  close.  In  Gregorian  music, 
the  cadence  or  inflection  at.  the  end  of  the  first  half  of 
any  of  the  regular  "tones." 

Medicus,  Emil,  American  flutist  and  publisher,  born 
at  Youngstown,  O.,  in  1882 ;  studied  in  London.  He 
founded  his  own  school  for  students  of  flute  playing 
in  1908,  and  in  1920  he  began  to  publish  a  magazine 
called  "The  Flutist." 

Medicus,  Waldo,  Italian  composer,  accompanist  and 
music  teacher  in  Vienna,  born  Venice,  Oct.  5,  1896. 

Medins,  Janis,  Latvian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Riga,  Oct.  9,  1890;  studied  in  Riga;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  choral,  oper- 
atic and  orchestral  works. 


Medins,  Josef,  Latvian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kovno,  Feb.  13,  1877;  studied  in  Riga; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  instrumental, 
operatic  and  orchestral  works. 

Medius,  the  middle  voice  part  in  early  three-part 
writing. 

Medley,  several  individual  pieces  of  music  that  have 
been  arranged  as  one  continuous  composition. 

Medrow,  Hugo,  German  church  musician  and  cho- 
ral composer,  born  Rehberg,  Sept.  5,  1872 ;  died  Griefs- 
wald,  Feb.  6,  1924. 

Medtner,  Nicolai  Raslovitch,  Russian  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Moscow,  Dec.  24,  1879, 
of  German  parentage.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Safonoff  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory,  winning  a  gold  medal  and 
the  Rubinstein  prize.  Later  he  appeared  with  great  suc- 
cess in  all  the  musical  centers  of  Europe,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exponents  of 
absolute  music,  and  restricted  his  activities  as  a  com- 
poser to  chamber  works,  piano  music  and  songs.  His 
predilection  for  works  of  an  intimate  nature  prevented 
his  use  of  orchestral  or  operatic  forms  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  creative  talents;  he  has  been  influenced 
neither  by  the  Nationalist  movement  nor  the  more  mod- 
ern ideas  of  Scriabin  and  his  disciples,  but  in  some  re- 
spects his  music  reflects  that  of  Brahms.  Medtner's 
works  for  the  piano  include  two  concertos,  two  sonatas, 
and  many  poetic  pieces  such  as  Arabesques,  F airy-Ted  es^ 
Canzonas,  Dithyrambs,  etc.;  he  has  also  written  two 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin. 

Meer,  Ernst,  German  music  publisher.  He  estab- 
lished his  firm  in  Aachen;  it  was  sold  to  C.  F.  W. 
Siegel  in  1853. 

Meerens,  Charles,  Belgian  violoncellist  and  acous- 
tician, born  Bruges,  Dec.  26,  1831;  died  Schaerbeck, 
Brussels,  Jan.  14,  1909;  pupil  of  Bessems,  Dumont 
and  Servais.  He  became  a  tuner  in  his  father's  piano 
factory  and  interested  himself  in  acoustical  research, 
writing  a  number  of  valuable  books  and  pamphlets  on 
that  science. 

Meeresstille  und  Gliickliche  Fahrt,  a  work  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  com- 
posed at  Vienna  in  1815  and  first  performed  in  Vienna 
on  Christmas  Day  1815,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Burger 
Hospital.  Beethoven  speaks  of  it  as  a  cantata;  the 
text  is  from  a  poem  by  Goethe :  Meeresstille  mid  Gliick- 
liche Fahrt  (Calm  sea  and  prosperous  voyage),  and 
Beethoven  dedicated  it  "to  the  immortal  Goethe."  Bee- 
thoven intended  to  add  an  overture  to  the  work,  but 
evidently  never  carried  out  his  idea. 

Meeresstille  und  Gliickliche  Fahrt,  an  overture  for 
orchestra  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  written  in  the  summer 
of  1828,  and  first  performed  at  Berlin  on  Dec.  i,  1832. 
It  was  published  as  No.  3  of  his  concert  overtures  in 
1834;  according  to  his  sister's  diary,  Mendelssohn 
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wished  to  avoid  the  introduction  and  overture  form,  and 
cast  the  work  into  two  separate  but  related  pictures. 

Meerflote,  another  name  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Unda  Maris. 

Meerti,  Elisa,  see  Blaes,  Arnold  Joseph. 

Meerts,  Lambert  Joseph,  Belgian  /violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  Jan.  6,  1800 ;  died  there,  May  12, 
1863;  pupil  of  Lafont,  Harbeneck  and  Baillot;  be- 
came professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  a  number  of  instructive  works  for 
the  violin,  among  them  a  series  of  duets  for  two  violins, 
each  study  being  founded  on  a  rhythm  from  Beethoven's 
symphonic  works. 

Mees,  Arthur,  American  conductor  and  writer,  born 
Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  13,  1850;  died  New  York,  Apr. 
26,  1923;  pupil  of  Kullak,  Weitzmann  and  Dorn  at 
Berlin.  He  was  conductor  of  the  following :  Cincinnati 
May  Festival  Chorus,  Orange  Mendelssohn  Union, 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  Newark  Orpheus,  Worcester 
Festivals,  and  Bridgeport  Oratorio  Society.  He  wrote 
analytical  programs  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  and  for  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra. 

Mefistofele,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Arrigo  Boito,  first  produced  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan  on  Mar.  5,  1868.  The  story  is:  Faust  enters  his 
study  with  his  .pupil  Wagner,  to  escape  a  grey  friar, 
who  has  been  following  them  through  the  streets,  but 
fails  to  observe  that  the  friar  has  concealed  himself  in 
the  room.  Faust  has  wearied  of  life ;  when  Mefistofele 
(the  friar)  offers  to  give  him  happiness  in  return  for 
his  soul,  Faust  accepts  and  they  leave  for  their  adven- 
tures. Faust,  who  is  transformed  from  an  old  phi- 
losopher to  a  young  man,  finds  himself  in  the  garden 
with  Margaret,  while  Mefistofele  makes  love  to  Martha, 
Margaret's  mother.  Faust  arranges  to  meet  Margaret 
later,  and  gives  her  a  sleeping  potion  for  her  mother  so 
that  she  cannot  hear  Margaret  leave  the  house.  Later 
Faust  and  Mefistofele  climb  a  mountain;  upon  reach- 
ing the  summit  Faust  sees  a  vision  of  Margaret  being 
led  to  prison  for  the  murder  of  hei  mother  and  new- 
born child.  Margaret,  who  has  lost  her  mind,  is  in  her 
cell,  when  Mefistofele  enters  with  Faust.  Faust  begs 
Mefistofele  to  save  Margaret's  soul ;  after  promising  to 
do  so,  Mefistofele  leaves,  and  Faust  asks  Margaret  to 
flee  with  him,  but  she  does  not  know  him.  She  goes 
into  a  frenzy  upon  seeing  Mefistofele  return,  and  dies 
in  Faust's  arms.  Later  Faust  and  Mefistofele  jour- 
ney to  Greece,  where  they  enter  the  palace  of  Helen  of 
Troy;  Faust  soon  forgets  his  sorrows  in  Helen's  arms. 
Faust  then  returns  to  his  old  study,  once  more  an  old 
man,  and  filled  with  remorse  for  his  sins;  when 
Mefistofele  enters,  Faust  turns  to  his  Bible  and  prays 
for  salvation.  Nothing  can  tempt  him  now  and  the  de- 
feated Mefistofele  sinks  into  the  ground ;  Faust  dies  as 
the  angels  gather  around  him  for  his  repentance  has 
saved  his  soul. 
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Megane,  Leila,  contemporary  Welsh  mezzo-soprano, 
pupii  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  She  became  a  favorite  of 
Massenet  audiences  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique,  won 
the  National  Eisteddfod  prize  in  1923,  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  with  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Company 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Lloyd  George  gave  a  con- 
cert at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  in  1923.  She  toured 
the  United  States  in  1923. 

Megerle,  Abraham,  Austrian  composer,  organist, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choirmaster,  born  Was- 
serburg,  Feb.  9,  1607;  died  Altotting,  May  29,  1680; 
his  compositions  were  chiefly  church  music. 

Megerlin,  Alfred,  Belgian  violinist,  born  Antwerp, 
June  30,  1880;  director  of  the  Flemish  Opera  at  Ant- 
werp, professor  at  the  Wurzburg  Conservatory,  and  since 
1917  leader  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Societ}'. 

Megli  (Melio,  Melli),  Domenico  Maria,  late  i6th 
and  early  I7th  century  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Reggio;  writer  of  vocal  works  with  instrumental  ac- 
companiment. 

Meglio,  Vincenzo  de,  Italian  composer  and  concert 
pianist,  born  Naples,  Apr.  9,  1865 ;  died  there,  Apr., 
1883. 

Megrel,  Dom  Charles,  French  church  musician  and 
choirmaster,  born  in  1854;  died  Nizza,  Feb.  3,  1933;  a 
leader  in  the  reform  of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

Megyoung,  a  plucked  instrument  from  Burma.  The 
body  is  carved  to  represent  a  crocodile.  The  strings 
pass  from  the  head  over  a  high  bridge  near  the  tail. 

Mehler,  Karl,  contemporary  German  music  pub- 
lisher; founded  his  firm  at  Leipzig,  in  1903. 

Mehlich,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  9,  1890;  pupil  of  Konrad  Kayser  and 
Robert  Kahn ;  composed  songs,  piano  and  choral  works. 

Mehlig,  Anna  Falk-,  German  pianist,  born  Stutt- 
gart, July  n,  1846;  died  Berlin,  July  16,  1928;  pupil  of 
Franz  Liszt.  She  made  concert  appearances  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  America. 

Mehr  (Ger.),  more. 

Mehrkens,  Friedrich  Adolf,  German  composer,  pi- 
anist, teacher  and  conductor,  born  Neuenkirchen,  near 
Otterndorf,  Apr.  22,  1840;  died  Hamburg,  May  31, 
1899.  A  teacher  in  Hamburg,  after  1871  he  conducted 
the  Bach  Society  there;  his  compositions  include  a 
symphony  and  lesser  works. 

Mehul,  6tienne  Nicolas,  French  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Givet,  Ardennes,  June  22,  1763; 
died  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1817.  A  precocious  student  of  a 
local  master,  he  became  organist  at  a  convent  in  his 
native  town  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  reputation  of  Wil- 
helm  Hauser,  organist  at  Lavaldieu  monastery,  excited 
Mehul's  interest,  and  he  became  a  novice  there  so  that 
he  might  study  with  Hauser,  to  whom  he  became  as- 
sistant in  1777.  Later  he  studied  with  Edelmann  in 
Paris,  where  he  met  Gluck,  who  advised  him  to  take  up 
operatic  composition.  After  the  successful  production 
of  a  number  of  works  in  this  field  he  was  appointed  an 
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inspector  at  the  newly  established  Paris  Conseryatory 
in  1795.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  wrote  several 
operas  that  were  received  with  indifference.  Then  his 
greatest  work,  Joseph,  was  moderately  successful  in 
Paris,  though  much  better  received  in  the  provinces"  and 
in  Germany.  Though  Mehul's  new  and  ingenious  com- 
binations were  not  always  successful,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  his  work  bears  the  stamp  of  a  very 
individualistic  mind,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  composers  of  his  day.  His  works  included  more 
than  forty  operas  of  which  Le  jmne  Henri  and  Joseph 
were  the  most  successful ;  he  also  wrote  ballets,  choral 
works,  four  symphonies,  fourteen  overtures  and  some 
sonatas  for  the  piano. 

Mehul,  Louis  Joseph  Daussoigne,  see  Daussoigne- 
Mehul,  Louis  Joseph. 

Mei,  Orazio,  Italian  organist  and  composer,  born  at 
Pisa  in  1719;  died  at  Livorno  in  1787.  He  was  cathe- 
dral organist  at  Livorno  and  composed  church  music,  a 
piano  concerto,  piano  sonatas  and  organ  fugues.  ' ; 

Meibom  (Meibomius),  Marcus,  German  musicolo- 
gist, born  Toenningen,  Schleswig-Holstein,  about  1626 ; 
died  at  Utrecht  in  1711.  A  librarian  at  Upsala  Uni- 
versity, his  chief  work  is  a  collection  of  musical  treatises 
by  Aristoxenos,  Euclid,  Nicomachos,  Guadentius  Phi- 
losophos,  Bacchius  Senior,  Aristides  Quintilianus  and 
M.  Capella. 

Meier,  Georg,  German  violinist,  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, born  Regensburg,  Feb.  8,  1865;  he  wrote  guitar 
pieces  and. edited  early  guitar  music. 

Meier,  Theodore  Frederick,  American  composer, 
organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Jackson,  Wis.,  Mar. 
13,  1875.  After  studying  at  the  Chicago  and  Stuttgart 
conservatories  he  became  an  organist,  teacher  and  music 
director  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Meifred,  Joseph  Jean  Pierre  6mile,  French  horn 
virtuoso  and  writer,  born  Colmars,  Basses- Alps,  Nov. 
22,  1791 ;  died  Paris,  Aug.  29,  1867.  After  studying 
under  Dauprat  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  taught 
there  for  some  thirty  years,  and  wrote  a  method  and  a 
treatise  on  the  horn. 

Meijiwiz,  a  Syrian  double  reed  pipe  of  bamboo  or 
bone,  with  six  finger  holes.  The  reeds  are  blown 
within  the  mouth. 

Meiland,  Jacob,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Senftenberg,  Saxony,  about  1542;  died  Hech- 
ingen,  Dec.  31,  1577.  Choirmaster  to  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach,  he  composed  Latin  and  German  motets  which 
were  considered  equal  to  those  of  Orlando  Lassus;  he 
also  introduced  the  Italian  Villanella  style  into  German 
secular  songs. 

Meilhac,  Henri,  French  opera  librettist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1832;  died  there,  July  6,  1867. 

Meinardus,  Ludwig  Siegfried,  German  composer 
and  writer,  born  at  Hooksiel,  Oldenburg,  Sept.  17, 
1827;  died  Bielefeld,  July  12,  1896.  A  pupil  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  of  Riccius  and  Liszt,  he  be- 


came a  theater  conductor,  teacher  at  the  Dresden  Con- 
servatory, music  critic  at  Hamburg  and  conductor  of 
a  Singakademie  at  Glogau.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the 
aesthetics  of  music,  and  composed  operas,  oratorios, 
choral  ballads,  symphonies  and  lesser  music. 

Meinberg,  Karl,  German  pianist,  teacher,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Hanover,  July  27,  1889. 
His  compositions  include  an  opera,  choral  works  with 
orchestra,  a  string  trio,  organ  pieces  and  a  piano  sonata. 
Meinck,  Ernst,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Malchin,  Feb.  12,  1857;  author  of  a  treatise 
on  Richard  Wagner's  music  dramas. 

Meindl,  Friedrich,  igth  century  German  violin 
maker,  born  at  Augsburg.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Vauchel  and  in  1860  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  F.  Xavier  Meindl.  His  instruments, 
of  a  good  quality,  include  a  number  of  violoncellos. 

Meinecke,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  writer  and 
conductor,  born  Wiesbaden,  Dec.  25,  1879;  Pupil  of 
Wilhelm  Berger  and  Otto  Voss.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  dramatic  and  instrumental  works,  and  he 
has  written  a  monograph  on  Michael  Altenburg. 

Meinel,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  cantor,  organist, 
choral  director;  and  composer,  born  Schneeberg,  Feb. 
13,  1871.  His  works  include  overtures,  chamber  music, 
organ  sonatas,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Meinel,  Walter,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Wernitzgrun,  Nov.  n,  1895;  he  has  written 
marches  and  dance  music. 

Meiners,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer  of 
operas  and  sacred  music,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  at 
Milan  in  1826;  died  Cortenova,  Como,  Aug.  6,  1897. 
After  studying:  under  Donizetti  and  Sejrfiter  and  con- 
ducting in  Italy,  he  spent  some  years  teaching  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  in  London. 

Meiningen,  a  German  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Meiningen.  It  received  its  greatest  musical  dis- 
tinction from  the  superb  development  of  its  court 
orchestra  after  1880.  Its  court  directors  have  included 
Bott  (1857-),  A.  E.  Buchner  (1866-),  von  Biilow 
(1880-),  Richard  Strauss  (1885-),  Fritz  Steinbach 
(1886-),  W.  Berger  (1903-),  Reger  (1911-).  F- 
W.  Stein  (1914-).  In  1914  Paulke  was  made  court 
cantor  and  director  of  the  Bach-Verein.  Johann  Lud- 
wig Bach  (third  cousin  of  J.  S.  Bach)  was  court 
cantor  and  director  there  from  1708-41.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  J.  G.  Wierling  (1750),  F.  A.  Rummer 
(1797),  C.  C.  Miiller  (1831)  and  Frederick  Griitz- 
macher  (1866).' 

Meininger  Quartet,  European  string  quartet 
founded  in  1894.  The  personnel  consisted  of  Bram 
Eldering,  first  violin;  August  Funk,  second  violin;  Al- 
fons  Abbas,  viola;  and  Carl  Pienning,  violoncello.  The 
group  achieved  considerable  success  in  Belgium  and 
other  European  countries. 

Meisel,  Carl,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born  in 
1829;  died  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1908.  He  came  to 
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America  from  Germany  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  be- 
came one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
.  and  taught  violin  in  Boston  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Meisel,  Edmund,  Austrian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  14,  1874;  died  Berlin, 
Nov.  15,  1930;  his  compositions  include  film  music, 
stage  music,  music  dramas,  ballades  and  songs. 

Meisen,  Hubert,  German  organ  virtuoso,  choirmas- 
ter and  composer,  born  Aachen,  Dec.  31,  1867;  he  has 
written  music  for  piano  and  for  violin,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Meisle,  Kathryn,  contemporary  American  contralto, 
born  at  Philadelphia.  Making  her  debut  in  Chicago  in 
1923,  she  subsequently  sang  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Cologne.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  1935.  Among  her  more  im- 
portant roles  are  Amneris,  Erda,  Fricka,  Dalila  and 
Azucena.  She  is  also  popular  as  a  soloist  with  the 
Boston  and  other  leading  symphony  orchestras,  as  well 
as  in  recitals  and  at  various  of  the  leading  American 
festivals. 

Meissen,  Heinrich  von,  see  Frauenlob. 

Meissl,  .  Josef,  Austrian  teacher,  choirmaster  and 
church  composer,  born  Grafensulz,  Dec.  21,  1882.  Be- 
sides church  music,  he  has  written  secular  choruses. 

Meissner,  C.  Hjalmar,  Swedish  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Mar.  j,  1865;  pupil 
at  the  Stockholm  Royal  Conservatory.  He  held  various 
posts  as  theater  conductor,  and  wrote  piano  pieces  and 
martial  music. 

Meissner,  Max,  German  oboist,  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  Chemnitz,  Sept.  26,  1871 ;  among  his  works 
are  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  suite,  marches  and 
dance  music.  --L. 

Meister  (Ger.),  master. 

Meister,  Casimir,  Swiss  composer,  born  Watzen- 
dorf,  Nov.  22,  1869;  he  has  written  overtures,  organ 
and  piano  music  and  choruses;  he  has  also  ^edited  folk 
songs. 

Meister,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  contrabass 
and  conductor,  born  Wiesbaden,  Mar.  25,  1871;;  died 
at  Hamburg  in  July,  1929;  pupil;  of  Reissmari,  Fuchs, 
Mannstadt,  Riemann  and  L6weng&rd;:he  wrote  Songs 
and  piano  music.  ;V 

Meister,  Johann  Georg,  German  .brganist  and  'corn- 
poser,  born  Gellershausen,  Aug.  30,  1793 ;,  died  in  "Sept., 
1870.  He  wrote  organ  works  and  a  method  for  g£n£rai 
bass.  » 

Meister,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Augsburg,  June:'25,  1903.  He  has  written  stage  mosiii 
a  symphony,  a  concerto  grosso,  orchestral  variations; 
organ  pieces,  cantatas  and  chamber  music. 

Meister,  Karl  Severin,  German  writer  iand  com- 
poser, born  Konigstein,  Taunus,  Oct.  23,  1818;  died 
Montabaur,  Westerwald,  Sept.  30,  1881.  He  was  music 
director  and  teacher  at  the  Montabaur  Seminary,  wrote 
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a  valuable  treatise  on  Catholic  church  music,  and  com- 
posed hymns  and  organ  works. 

Meister,  Oskar,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Marienwerder,  Apr.  22,  1846;  died  Katto- 
witz,  Jan.  15,  1907;  pupil  at  the  Stern  Conservatory. 
He  founded,  in  1883,  the  Meister  Choral  Society  at 
Kattowitz. 

Meister,  Robert,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Delitzsch,  Oct.  21,  1852 ;  died  Eisleben,  Oct.  10, 
1911 ;  he  wrote  music  and  instruction  pieces  for  organ, 
violin  and  piano,  also  choruses  and  songs. 

Meistersinger  (Ger.).  From  the  I4th  century  the 
minnesingers,  composed  chiefly  of  noble  and  even  royal 
singers,  were  succeeded  by  the  burgher  and  artisan 
guilds  of  musicians  and  song  writers  whose  members, 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship,  became  mastersingers. 
Tradition  credits  Heinrich  von  Meissen,  the  last  of  the 
minnesingers,  who  was  called  Frauenlob,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  guild  in  1311  at  Mainz;  the 
popularity  of  the  guilds  and  their  periodical  contests 
continued  until  the  I7th  century.  The  most  famous  of 
these  singers  was  Hans  Sachs  of  Nuremberg,  whom 
Wagner  selected  as  the  hero  of  his  opera,  Die  Meister- 
singer. 

Meistersinger,  Die,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  li- 
bretto and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at 
Munich  on  June  21,  1868.  The  story  is:  during  a 
choral  service  in  St.  Catherine's  Church  in  sixteenth 
century  Nuremberg,  Walter  von  Stolzing,  a  young 
knight,  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  Eva,  daughter  of 
the  rich  goldsmith,  Veit  Pogner.  She  is  accompanied 
by  her  maid  Magdalena ;  Walter  speaks  to  her,  declares 
his  love,  and  learns  that  she  is  to  be  the  bride  of  the 
successful  competitor  in  the  public  singing  contest  of 
the  Minnesingers  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  Feast  of 
St.  John.  Walter  decides  to  enter  the  contest,  and  is  in- 
structed by  David,  an  apprentice.  At  Pogner's  request 
Walter  is  given  a  hearing,  to  the  dismay  of  Sixtus 
Beckmesser,  the  town  clerk,  who  proves  to  be  Walter's 
only  opponent.  Unfortunately  Beckmesser  has  been 
selected  to  note  Walter's  violation  of  the  singing  rules 
and  although  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker-poet,  favors 
Walter's  entry  in  the  contest,  the  latter  is  rejected. 
David,  who  loves  Magdalena,  is  ridiculed  by  the  ap- 
prentices; hearing  of  Walter's  failure  Eva  plans  to 
elope  with  him.  The  watchman  on  his  rounds  forces 
them  to  hide ;  then  Beckmesser  with  his  lute  comes  to 
serenade  Eva.  Sachs,  to  stop  the  elopement,  hammers 
away' at  a  shoe,  and  interrupts  Beckmesser's  serenade 
by  Singing  huinorotis  songs.  David  enters,  and  seeing 
the  disguised  Magdalena  listening  to  Beckmesser's  sere- 
nade1 for  Eva,  becomes  furious  and  thrashes  the  town 
clerk.  The  fracas  brings  out  the  neighbors,  but  the 
watchman's  horn  causes  all  to  disperse.  Walter,  hav- 
ing spent  the  night  with  Sachs,  tells  in  song  his  won- 
derful dream ;  Sachs  notes  it  down  on  paper,  and  Beck- 
messer later  steals  the  song  hoping  to.  win  the  prize  with 
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it.  The  contest  takes  place  on  a  meadow  in  the  city  of 
Nuremberg;  Beckmesser,  in  confusion,  sings  nothing 
but  nonsense,  and  his  voice  is  stilled  by  the  laughter  of 
the  crowd.  After  all  agree  to  Sach's  proposal  that  any- 
one who  can  sing  the  song  shall  win  the  prize,  Walter 
sings  the  song  magnificently,  wins  the  prize  and  is 
awarded  the  hand  of  Eva  by  Pogner,  her  father. 

"Meistersinger,"  Prelude  to  the,  the  overture  to 
Richard  Wagner's  grand  opera  of  the  same  title, 
sketched  in  Feb.,  1862,  and  the  instrumentation  com- 
pleted during  the  following  June.  The  premiere  of 
Die  Meistersinger  at  Munich  was  conducted  by  Hans 
von  Biilow  and  is  described  by  Edward  Dannreuther  as 
the  finest  performance  ever  given  of  a  Wagner  work. 
Wagner  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  prelude 
in  concert  when  it  was  received  with  such  favor  that  it 
was  immediately  played  a  second  time.  One  critic  wrote 
of  the  prelude  . . .  "with  predominating  brass,  without 
any  chief  thoughts,  and  without  noticeable  and  recur- 
ring points  of  rest,  it  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of 
monotony."  The  "Signal's"  critic  was  bitter  in  opposi- 
tion and  characterized  the  prelude  as  "chaos,  and  noth- 
ing more."  The  critic  of  the  "Mitteldeutsche  Volkzei- 
tung,"  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm 
regarding  it. 

Meiszner,  Louise,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  in  1925. 
She  appeared  with  considerable  success  as  soloist  in 
Beethoven's  C  major  concerto  with  the  Budapest  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Erich  Kleiber  in  1938. 

Mekku,  ancient  Sumerian  horn  or  trumpet,  or  the 
hollow  reed  or  tube  of  a  trumpet.  Taken  together  with 
the  Pukku,  or  "bell"  part  of  the  trumpet,  the  two  form 
a  Gis  Ellag,  or  two-part  trumpet. 

Mel,  Rinaldo  (Rene,  Raynald),  del,  Flemish  com- 
poser, died  about  1596.  He  served  as  conductor  to 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  and  also  to  his  successor, 
Cardinal  don  Henriquez.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  may  have  studied  under  Palestrina,  and  where  he 
wrote  motets  and  other  sacred  music. 

Mela,  Domenico  del,  see  Del  Mela,  Don  Domenico. 

Mela,  Vincenzo,  Italian  opera  composer  and  singer, 
born  at  Isola  della  Scala,  Verona,  in  1821 ;  died  at 
Cologna  Veneta  in  Nov.,  1897. 

Melancolia  (It.),  Melancholic  (Fr.),  melancholy. 

Melange  (Fr.),  a  medley,  potpourri  (q.v.). 

Melani,  Alessandro,  Italian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Rome  in  1703;  brother  of  Jacopo  Melani. 
Choirmaster  at  Bologna  and  at  Rome,  he  wrote  operas, 
oratorios,  cantatas,  arias,  motets  and  other  church  music. 

Melani,  Antonio,  middle  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser ;  brother  of  Jacopo  Melani.  In  the  service  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  Karl  of  Austria  in  1659,  he  com- 
posed Schersi  Musicde  and  other  pieces  for  two  violins 
and  viola. 

Melani,  Atto,  Italian  male  soprano,  born  Pistoja, 
Mar.  31,  1626;  died  in  1714;  brother  of  Jacopo  Melani. 
In  1647,  at  Paris>  he  sanS  the  title  r61e  in  Rossi's  Orfeo. 


Melani,  Bartolomeo,  Italian  singer,  born  Pistoja, 
Mar.  6,  1634;  brother  of  Jacopo  Melani.  He  sang  in 
the  Munich  court  chapel  from  1657-58,  in  the  latter  year 
being  arrested  for  political  intrigues. 

Melani,  Domenico,  Italian  male  soprano,  died  be- 
fore Nov.  12,  1693;  brother  of  Jacopo  Melani.  He  sang 
at  the  Dresden  court  after  1650,  and  in  1680  was  sent 
to  Italy  as  agent  of  the  Elector. 

Melani,  Francesco,  Italian  male  soprano,  born  Pis- 
toja, Nov.  3,  1628;  brother  of  Jacopo  Melani.  A  Servite 
monk  using  the  name  Filippo,  as  a  male  soprano  he 
sang  at  Paris  in  1660  in  Cavalli's  Serse. 

Melani,  Jacopo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Pis- 
toja, July  6,  1623;  died  there  in  1676.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  comic  opera  in  Rome,  and  was  known 
for  his  arias  on  a  "basso  ostinato."  Between  1657  and 
1673  he  composed  several  operas,  three  of  which  are 
still  extant. 

Melani,  Nicola,  Italian  male  soprano,  son  of  Ja- 
copo Melani.  He  sang  at  the  Dresden  court  from  1654. 

Melani,  Pedro,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Salerno, 
Naples,  in  1854;  died  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1900.  After 
studying  under  Lambiase  and  Pinto  he  played  in  Italy, 
Cairo  and  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Joachim. 
He  gave  up  a  brilliant  career  to  go  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  gave  concerts,  played  in  a  quartet,  founded 
his  own  conservatory  and,  when  that  failed,  taught  at 
the  Buenos  Aires  Conservatory. 

Melartin,  Erkki  Gustaf,  Finnish  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kexholm,  Feb.  7,  1875;  died  Feb.  14, 
1937.  He  studied  under  Wegelius  at  Helsingfors  and 
Fuchs  at  Vienna,  and  then  taught  at  the  Helsingfors 
Conservatory  and  conducted  symphony  concerts  at 
Viborg.  In  1911  he  became  the  director  of  the  Hel- 
singfors Conservatory.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  modern  Finnish  composers;  his  works  include 
an  opera,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Melba,  Nellie  (real  name  Nellie  Porter  Arm- 
strong, riee  Mitchell),  Australian  coloratura  soprano, 
born  Burnley,  near  Melbourne,  May  19,  1861;  died 
Melbourne,  Feb.  23,  1931;  pupil  of  Mathilde  Mar- 
chesi  at  Paris.  Her  period  of  study  was  short  and 
brilliant ;  she  was  pronounced  ready  for  the  stage  after 
a  year's  study.  She  made  her  debut  in  1887  as  Gilda 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  using  the  name 
Melba,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Australian  city. 
After  appearances  in  London,  she  made  her  Paris 
debut  at  the  Opera.  Later  she  prepared  the  roles  of 
Marguerite  and  Juliette,  under  the  personal  supervi- 
sion of  Gounod.  In  1891  she  went  with  the  de  Reszkes 
to  St.  Petersburg,  specially  invited  by  the  Czar.  The 
next  year  she  sang  in  Milan  and  made  a  triumphal 
tour  of  Italy.  She  sang  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago  and  returned  to  America  in  1903  and  again 
in  1915.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1926. 
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Melbourne  (Australia)  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Professor  Bernard  Heinze,  has  for  many 
years  influenced  the  musical  life  of  Australia.  Its  per- 
sonnel includes  more  than  fifty  competent  musicians. 

Melcer,  Henryk,  Polish  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kalisch,  Posen,  Sept.  21,  1869;  died  at 
Warsaw  about  May,  1928.  After  studying  under  Nos- 
kowski  and  Strobl  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  and 
Leschetizky  at  Vienna,  he  toured  as  a  concert  pianist, 
taught  in  Helsingf  ors  and  Lemberg,  and  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  Society  there  and  at  Warsaw.  One  of 
the  best  of  modern  Polish  composers,  he  has  written 
operas,  works  for  piano  and  violin,  and  songs. 

Melcher,  Louis,  German  zither  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Friemersheim,  Dec.  20,  1856.  He  is  head 
of  the  Zither  Society,  and  a  zither  teacher,  in  New  York 
City. 

Melchers,  H.  Melcher,  Swedish  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Stockholm,  May  30,  1882;  studied  under 
Johan  Lindegren,  later  continuing  his  studies  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonies, symphonic  poems,  choruses  with  orchestra, 
sonatas  and  other  music. 

Melchior,  Abraham,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
hymn  composer,  born  Sonnborn,  Dec.  24,  1813;  died 
Barmen,  Apr.  10,  1873. 

Melchior,  A.  J.  B.,  early  igth  century  French  bas- 
soonist and  composer ;  he  wrote  quartets  for  flute,  clari- 
net, horn  and  bassoon. 

Melchior,  Edward  A.,  Dutch  musicologist  and 
teacher,  born  Rotterdam,  Nov.  6,  1860.  He  taught  at 
Rotterdam  and  wrote'  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
music  which  contains  much  information  on  Dutch  mu- 
sicians. 

Melchior,  Lauritz,  contemporary  Danish  tenor;  he 
studied  music  from  an  early  age,  sang  in  the  choir  of 
the  English  church  at  Copenhagen  and  studied  at  the 
school  of  the  Copenhagen  Royal  Opera.  His  debut  as 
a  baritone  was  made  in  Traviata,  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  his  voice  was  more  adapted  to  the  tenor  range.  He 
then  continued  his  studies  in  Germany  with  Frau  Anna 
Bahr-Meldenberg,  and  at  Bayreuth  with  Siegfried  and 
Cosima  Wagner.  His  tenor  debut  took  place  at  Bay- 
reuth in  1925  as  Siegfried  with  such  success  that  he 
was  immediately  recognized  as  an  outstanding  Wag- 
nerian  singer,  and  he  has  since  sung  at  various  Bayreuth 
festivals  under  Arturo  Toscanini,  Karl  Muck  and  Wil- 
helm  Furtwangler.  His  American  debut  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York  took  place  during 
the  1925-26  season,  and  he  has  remained  there  ever 
since  as  the  leading  Wagnerian  tenor  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  appearing  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  the 
State  Opera,  Berlin,  the  Teatro  Colon,  Buenos  Aires 
and  with  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  operas,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  successful  concert  tours. 

Melchiori,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Parma,  Nov.  25,  1827;  died  at  Milan  in 
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July,  1897.  He  wrote  stage  music  and  light  pieces  for 
violin  and  for  piano. 

Melchissedec,  Pierre  Leon,  French  dramatic  bari- 
tone, teacher  and  writer,  born  Clermont-Ferrand,  Puy- 
de-Dome,  May  7,  1843;  died  Paris>  Mar-  23»  I905- 
After  studying  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  made  his 
debut  in  1865  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique.  Joining 
the  Opera  in  1879,  he  created  the  principal  parts  in 
numerous  new  works.  One  of  his  principal  roles  was 
in  Gounod's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  As  a  vocal  teacher  he 
numbered  Dinah  Gilly  among  his  pupils ;  he  also  wrote 
two  instructive  works  on  singing. 

Melesville  (real  name  Anne  Honore  Joseph  Du- 
veyrier),  French  librettist,  born  Paris,  Nov.  3,  1787; 
died  there,  Nov.  7,  1865. 

Melgounov,  Julius  Nicholaevich,  Russian  pianist, 
theorist  and  writer  on  folk  music,  born  Vetlouga,  Sept. 
u,  1846;  died  Moscow,  Mar.  31,  1893;  pupil  of  Drey- 
schock  and  Laroche,  he  also  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. He  co-operated  with  Rudolph  Westphal  in 
bringing  out  a  special  edition  of  ten  fugues  by  Bach 
with  a  preface  called  "The  Rhythmic  Execution  of 
Bach's  Fugues."  Melgounov's  most  valuable  work  was 
the  elaboration  of  a  more  accurate  method  of  noting 
down  folk  songs  directly  from  the  singing  of  the 
people ;  he  wrote  important  treatises  on  this  subject. 

Melichar,  Alois,  Austrian  composer,  vocal  teacher 
and  conductor  born  Vienna,  Apr.  18,  1896;  pupil  of 
Josef  Marx  and  Schreker.  While  teaching  in  the 
Caucasus  he  made  a  study  of  Caucasian  folk  songs.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  piano,  choral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Melis,  Carmen,  Italian  dramatic  soprano,  born  at 
Cagliari,  Sardinia,  about  1885.  She  studied  under 
Singer  and  Carignani  at  Milan,  and  Jean  de  Reszke 
at  Paris,  making  her  debut  in  1906  at  the  San  Carlo 
Theatre,  Naples.  After  singing  in  Milan,  Venice, 
Cairo,  Odessa  and  Warsaw,  she  made  her  American 
debut  in  1909  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  and  later  sang  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 
She  had  a  splendid  voice  and  a  fine  dramatic  instinct. 

Melisma  (Gr.),  a  song  or  melody;  also  a  melodic 
ornament,  a  run  or  colorature.  Melismatic,  ornamented 
or  embellished. 

Melitz,  Leo,  Swiss  composer,  theater  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Basel,  Oct.  6,  1890;  he  has  written  an 
opera,  two  symphonies,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
suites,  and  also  musical  plays. 

Melius,  Luella,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  Appleton,  Wis.  A  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Cannes,  subsequently  appearing  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  in  1925 ;  she  has  also  toured 
the  United  States. 

Melkich,  Dmitri  Michelievitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Moscow,  Feb.  n,  1885 ;  studied  there  under  B.  L. 
Jaworsky.  His  compositions  include  symphonic 
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sketches,  a  symphony,  other  orchestral  works,  piano 
sonatas  and  chamber  music. 

Mell,  Davis  (familiarly  called  Davie  Mell),  Eng- 
lish violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Wilton,  near  Salis- 
bury, Nov.  15,  1604;  died  at  London  about  1662.  He 
lived  at  London,  where  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  best 
violinist  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Cromwellian  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
college  of  music  and  at  the  Restoration  he  succeeded 
Laniere  as  master  of  the  King's  Band.  He  composed 
violin  pieces  which  are  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
collections. 

Mell,  Gaudio,  see  Gaudio  Mell. 

Mell,  Leonard,  I7th  century  English  wind-instru- 
ment player  (perhaps  somehow  related  to  Davis  Mell, 
the  violinist),  is  mentioned  in  the  State  Papers  between 
1625  and  1666. 

Mell,  Thomas,  I7th  century  English  viola  player 
(perhaps  related  to  Davis  Mell),  is  mentioned  in  the 
State  Papers  between  1625  and  1666. 

Meller,  Raquel,  contemporary  Spanish  diseuse  and 
soprano.  The  child  of  itinerant  actors,  she  was  tem- 
porarily blind  while  a  child,  but  recovered  her  sight 
and  became  one  of  the  most  outstanding  performers  in 
her  difficult  field.  Her  greatest  successes  have  been 
achieved  at  Paris,  although  in  1926  she  appeared  suc- 
cessfully in  a  recital  series  at  New  York  City  and  has 
made  numerous  recordings.  Her  greatest  successes 
have  been  in  the  interpretation  of  such  songs  as  La 
Violetera,  Flor  del  Mai  and  El  Relicario. 

Melli,  Domenico  Maria,  see  Megli,  Domenico 
Maria. 

Melli  (Megli),  Pietro  Paolo,  late  i6th  and  early 
1 7th  century  Italian  composer  and  flutist,  born  at 
Reggio;  perhaps  a  brother  of  Domenica  Maria  Melli 
(Megli).  Court  flutist  at  Vienna,  1612-19,  he  wrote 
dance  music  in  lute  tablature  (published  at  Venice, 
1614,  1616). 

Melling,  i8th  century  French  violin  and  violoncello 
maker,  who  worked  at  Paris  about  1750.  Little  is 
known  of  him  today,  although  he  made  good  instru- 
ments somewhat  on  the  Castagneri  style. 

Melling,  Einar,  blind  Norwegian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Lindaas,  near  Bergen,  Jan.  16,  1880. 
Blind  from  birth,  he  studied  at  the  Christiania  and 
Leipzig  Conservatories,  and  in  1900  made  his  debut  at 
Christiania,  as  both  composer  and  pianist,  thereafter 
becoming  a  church  organist  at  and  near  Christiania. 
His  compositions  include  piano  pieces,  male  choruses 
and  songs  marked  by  a  bright  lyric  quality,  somewhat 
influenced  by  Impressionism. 

Mellon,  Alfred,  English  violinist,  music  director  and 
conductor,  born  London,  Apr.  17,  1821;  died  Mar. 
27,  1867.  After  being  violinist  at  the  opera,  and  later 
conducting  at  various  theaters,  in  1865  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society. 


Melloni,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  born  Reggio 
Emilia,  Apr.  II,  1871 ;  he  has  written  an  opera,  church 
music  and  songs. 

Mellophone.  A  brass  instrument  similar  in  design 
to  the  French  horn,  but  less  difficult  to  play.  It  may 
be  substituted  for  the  French  horn,  but  is  regarded 
by  some  authorities  as  inferior  in  tone  quality. 

Melodeon,  an  obsolete  American  reed-organ,  in- 
vented by  Jeremiah  Carhart  in  1836.  The  principle 
was  that  of  suction,  the  reverse  method  of  sounding  the 
reeds  in  a  harmonium.  It  was  operated  by  a  single 
bellows  with  a  small  foot  pedal ;  another  pedal  operated 
a  swell.  The  whole  contrivance  was  built  to  look  like 
an  upright  piano ;  it  is  said  that  over  twenty  thousand 
were  manufactured  and  sold  in  1859. 

Melodia,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  of  pure,  un- 
imitative  flute  tone. 

Melodic,  pertaining  to  the  progression  of  single 
tones  (melody),  as  opposed  to  harmonic  movement 
(chords). 

Melodica,  a  small  pipe-organ  with  a  tone  like  the 
flute  a  bee,  and  a  compass  of  only  three  and  a  half 
octaves.  It  was  used  to  play  a  melody  with  the  accom- 
paniment played  by  a  harpsichord  or  pianoforte,  and 
was  invented  by  Johann  Andreas  Stein  of  Augsburg 
in  1770. 

Melodico,  Melodicoso  (It.),  melodiously. 
Melodicon,   a   keyboard   instrument   in   which   the 
tones  were  produced  by  tuning  forks ;  invented  by  Peter 
Rietffelsen  of  Copenhagen  in  1800. 
Melodic  (Fr.),  melody;  tune;  air. 
Melodik  (Ger),  science  or  theory  of  melody. 
Melodion,  a  keyboard  instrument  on  which  tones 
were  produced  by  vertical,  chromatically  arranged  steel 
bars- pressed  by  digitals  against  a  rotating  cylinder.  The 
compass  was  five  and  a  half  octaves;  a  quick  rotation 
produced  loud  sounds,  and  slow  rotation,  soft  sounds. 
It  was  invented  by  J.  C.  Dietz. 

Melodrama  (from  the  Greek  "song  drama").  Al- 
though melodrama  in  general  may  be  defined  as  a  play 
with  a  sentimental  or  romantic  plot,  in  music  it  becomes 
a  dramatic  work  in  which  some  scenes  and  recitations 
are  accompanied  by  an  orchestra;  for  example,  the 
music  settings  by  Mendelssohn  for  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  This  idea  of  musical  accompaniment 
for  recitations  has  been  adopted  for  a  concert-room; 
in  this  case  the  accompaniment  to  a  ballad  or  poem  is 
furnished  by  the  piano  or  a  small  group  of  instruments, 
usually  stringed. 

Melody,  a  group  of  tones  sounded  in  succession,  and 
among  which  there  is  a  definite  and  rhythmic  relation. 
Melody  is  present  in  almost  all  -  compositions,  although 
it  is  not  always  found  in  the  most  prominent  or  upper 
parts;  they  are  often  described  as  "plaintive,"  "grace- 
ful/' "bold,"  etc.,  depending  upon  their  character.  Some 
melodies  have  a  lasting  quality  which  assure  them  of  a 
long  life,  while  others  are  short-lived. 
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Melograph,  the  name  given  any  device  which  records 
music  played  upon  the  piano.  One  of  the  machines, 
called  the  Phonantograph  and  invented  by  an  English- 
man, Fenby,  records  the  playing  electrically  on  paper 
somewhat  according  to  the  methods  employed  in  telegra- 
phy ;  a  copy  on  cardboard  of  the  recording  is  placed  in 
the  Melotrope,  a  device  attached  to  the  piano  which 
depresses  the  keys  exactly  as  if  they  were  being  oper- 
ated by  the  player's  fingers. 

Melologo  (It.),  melodrama;  a  spoken  dramatic 
scene  accompanied  by  music. 

Melophone.  A  free  reed  instrument,  shaped  like  a 
guitar  or  violoncello,  with  a  keyboard  on  the  neck  played 
by  the  left  hand.  Bellows  within  the  body  are  worked 
by  the  right  hand.  The  instrument  was  used  in  one  of 
Halevy's  operas,  and  was  invented  by  a  French  clock- 
maker  in  1837. 

Melopiano,  a  piano  invented  by  Caldera  of  Turin  in 
1870,  the  tone  being  continuously  maintained  by  rap- 
idly repeated  blows  of  small  hammers  attached  to  a 
bar  at  right  angles  to  the  strings.  A  treadle  worked 
by  the  player  kept  the  bar  vibrating.  Exquisite 
crescendo  and  decrescendo  effects  could  be  readily  pro- 
duced. 

Meloplaste,  the  name  of  a  method  for  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  music  by  means  of  charts  and  solmization- 
syllables,  invented  by  Pierre  Galin  in  1817;  it  has  many 
features  in  common  with  the  tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

Melos  (Gr.),  (i)  song,  melody;  (2)  the  name  used 
by  Wagner  for  the  recitative  in  his  later  works. 

Melotrope,  see  Melograph. 

Melsa,  Daniel,  Polish  violinist,  born  Warsaw,  Aug. 
14,  1892.  He  studied  under  Flesch  at  Berlin,  made  his 
debut  in  1913  at  London,  and  then  played  frequently 
in  England,  Germany  and  France.  He  is  a  fine  inter- 
preter of  the  Brahms  concerto. 

Meltzer,  Charles  Henry,  English  critic,  librettist 
and  translator,  born  at  London  in  1852 ;  died  New  York, 
Jan.  14,  1936.  He  studied  in  London  and  Paris,  and 
acted  as  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  "Trib- 
une" and  the  New  York  "Herald."  Coming  to  New 
York  in  1888,  he  became  dramatic  critic  for  several 
newspapers  and  magazines.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
plays  and  opera  librettos,  and  translated  several  stand- 
ard operas  into  English,  including  Die  Walkure  and  Das 
Rheingold.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  opera  in  Eng- 
lish. 

"Melusina"  Overture,  an  orchestral  work  by  Felix 
Mendelssohn  composed  in  1833,  an(*  first  performed 
with  the  composer  conducting  at  Diisseldorf  in  July 
1834.  It  was  inspired  by  Gustav  Schwab's  tale  of  the 
fair  Melusina,  a  water  nymph  who  became  the  bride  of 
Count  Lusignan;  no  program  was  outlined  by  Men- 
delssohn, but  the  music  is  supposed  to  picture  the  love 
of  the  chivalrous  count  for  the  mermaid. 

Meluzzi,  Salvatore,  Italian  church-music  composer, 
choirmaster  and  organist,  born  Rome,  July  22,  1813; 


i  died  there,  Apr.  17,  1897.  He  was  choirmaster  at  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican  and  for  forty-five 
years  director  of  the  Cappella  Giulia.  He  was  a  fine 
organist,  and  wrote  beautiful  masses,  requiems,  anti- 
phones,  hymns,  psalms  and  other  sacred  music. 

Melville,  Marguerite,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser of  chamber  music.  Among  her  works  are  a 
piano  quintet  and  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Membree,  Edmond,  French  opera  composer,  born 
Valenciennes,  Nov.  14,  1820;  died  Chateau  Damont, 
near  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1882.  A  pupil  of  Alkan,  Zimmer- 
man and  Carafa  at  Paris,  he  wrote  several  operas,  a 
cantata,  songs  and  ballads. 

Meme  (Fr.),  the  same. 

Memmo  (Memo),  Frate  Dionisio,  late  15th  and 
early  i6th  century  Italian  organist.  Playing  at  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  in  1507,  he  went  to  London  in  1516 
and  was  made  vicar  choral  and  became  highly  regarded 
at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

Men.  (It),  abbreviation  for  Meno. 

Menager,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  choral  di- 
rector, organist  and  teacher,  born  Luxembourg,  Jan. 
10,  1835;  died  there,  Feb.  7,  1906;  studied  at  the  Co- 
logne Conservatory.  His  works  include  an  overture, 
cantatas,  choruses,  masses  and  songs. 

Menchaca,  Angel,  Argentine  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  at  Asuncion  del  Paraguay  in  1855 ;  died  at 
Buenos  Aires.  He  composed  songs  and  choral  works 
and  wrote  a  book  on  theory. 

Mencken  (Menkin,  Mancinus),  Thomas,  German 
composer  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1550; 
died  at  Wolfenbiittel  about  1620;  he  composed  sacred 
and  secular  vocal  works. 

Mendel,  Hermann,  German  musicologist  and  music 
dealer,  born  Halle,  Aug.  6,  1834;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  26, 
1876.  He  studied  under  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles  and 
Wieprecht,  edited  a  famous  dictionary  of  music,  carried 
on  a  music  business  at  Berlin,  contributed  to  musical 
journals,  and  wrote  lives  of  Meyerbeer  and  Otto 
Nicolai.  His  dictionary,  which  ran  to  twelve  volumes, 
was  completed  after  his  death. 

Mendel,  Johann  Jakob,  German  organist,  teacher, 
composer  and  writer,  born  Darmstadt,  Sept.  8,  1809; 
died  Berne,  Dec.  22,  1881.  He  wrote  choruses,  songs, 
organ  pieces  and  juvenile  songs,  and  published  books  on 
church  and  school  singing. 

Mendel-Oberiiber,  Else,  German  violinist,  born  Al- 
lenstein,  Mar.  15,  1886.  She  is  an  outstanding  inter- 
preter of  Max  Reger's  works. 

Mendelssohn,  Arnold,  German  composer,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  Ratibor,  Dec.  26,  1855  '>  died  in  1933; 
son  of  a  cousin  of  Felix  Mendelssohn.  He  studied 
under  Loschhorn,  Haupt,  Grell,  Kiel  and  Taubert  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  became  organist  and  teacher 
at  Bonn  University.  *  Later  he  conducted  at  Bielefeld, 
taught  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  and  directed  church 
music  at  Darmstadt.  In  1912  he  became  a  teacher  at 
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Hoch's  Conservatory,  Frankfort.    He  composed  operas, 
choral  works,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Mendelssohn,  Erna,  German  composer  of  lute  mu- 
sic, born  Berlin,  June  13,  1885;  daughter  of  Ludvvig 
Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn,  Fanny  Cacilia,  see  Hensel,  Fanny 
Cacilia. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix  (Jakob  Ludwig),  German 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  3,  1809;  died  Leipzig, 
Nov.  4,  1847.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Abraham 
M.  and  Lea  Salomon,  and,  with  his  sister  Fanny  began 
the  study  of  music  at  an  early  age  under  Mme.  Bigot 
in  Paris,  where  their  father  had  gone  on  business, 
taking  his  family  with  him.  After  returning  to  Ham- 
burg the  two  children  studied  with  Berger,  Zelter  and 
others.  Felix  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the 
age  of  nine,  playing  the  piano  part  in  a  trio  for  two 
horns  and  piano  by  Woefl;  in  his  twelfth  year  he  began 
to  compose,  and  his  methodical  habits  resulted  in  a 
collection  of  autographs  or  copies  of  most  of  his  works, 
published  or  unpublished,  from  that  time  until  the  day 
of  ;his  death,  most  of  them  inscribed  with  place  and  date, 
now  reposing  in  the  Berlin  State  Library.  From  about 
1820,  Mendelssohn  produced  a  continuous  stream  of 
compositions  in  a  wide  range  of  forms;  symphonies, 
operas, -quartets,  and  concertos;  it  was  a  custom  in  his 
father's  home  to  hold  musicales  on  alternate  Sunday 
mornings,  employing -a  small  orchestra,  and  the  pro- 
grams invariably  included  one  or  more  of  Felix's  com- 
positions. He  or  Fanny  played  the  piano,  Rebecca 
sang,  and  Paul  played  the  'cello.  Among  the  great 
artists  who  came  into  contact  with  Felix  at  this  time 
was  Felix  Moscheles,  who  gave  him  piano  lessons  every 
other  day;  another  intimate  was  Louis  Spohr.  On  a 
trip  to  Paris  with  his  father  in  1825,  he  met  such  il- 
lustrious men  as  Hummel,  Herz,  Halevy,  Kalkbrenner, 
Rode,  Baillot,  Kreutzer,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer  and  many 
others.  Mendelssohn's  first  composition  of  maturity 
was  the  octet  for  strings,  Op.  20.  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  it  is  the  first  of  his  works  that  can  be  said  to 
have  fully  maintained  its  ground  on  its  own  merits, 
without  making  allowances  for  the  age  of  the  com- 
poser. There  is  a  radiance,  a  freedom  and  an  individ- 
uality that  are  far  ahead  of  the  most  advanced  of  his 
preceding  works.  There  followed  a  number  of  im- 
portant compositions,  after  the  family  had  taken  a  more 
commodious  residence  in  Berlin.  The  overture  to  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  completed  during  the 
summer  of  1826;  about  this  time,  his  opera  Camacho 
was  submitted  to  Spontini,  general  music  director  of 
the  opera  house,  and  was  produced  Apr.  29,  1827,  but 
was  never  again  brought  forward.  The  personal  life 
of  Mendelssohn  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  their 
new  home  is  worthy  of  note  as  showing  the  background 
ot  the  great  master's  artistic  endeavors,  and  affording 
a  contrast  to  the  environment  of  most  of  the  other  il- 
lustrious musicians  in  history.  He  took  a  great  interest 
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in  gymnastics,  learned  riding  and  swimming,  and  played 
billiards  with  real  skill.  The  large  rooms  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  musicales  and  to  the  mixed  society  who 
now  flocked  to  the  house  more  than  ever ;  young  people 
were  there  in  great  numbers  and  life  was  delightful, 
wholesome  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1827  he  made  a  tour  with  Magnus  and  Heyde- 
mann,  in  the  course  o£<which  he  met  Thibaut,  Schelbe 
and  Hiller.  The  annoyance  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  Camacho  had  vanished  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  more  important  matters.  He  formed  a 
select  choir  of  sixteen  voices,  which  met  at  his  house 
Saturday  evenings  to  rehearse  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
of  Bach.  These  meetings  finally  resulted  iixthe  forma- 
tion of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft.  In  1828  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  a  long  lyric  poem  to  words  by  Leve- 
zow,  for  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of  Albert  Durer  at 
the  Singakademie  in  Berlin.  On  Mar.  n,  1829,  Men- 
delssohn was  responsible  for  the  first  performance  of 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  since  the  death  of  the  great 
master.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  Bach's  music,  which  was  eventually  to  become  uni- 
versal. There  followed  Mendelssohn's  first  visit  to 
England,  the  interesting  details  of  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  In  1830  he  travelled  through 
Leipzig,  Weissenfels,  Naumburg  and  Weimar.  In  the 
last  named  place  he  spent  two  weeks  with  Goethe  and 
his  family ;  later  he  made  a  long  stay  in  Munich,  where 
he  was  both  amazed  and  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
best  local  musicians  ignored  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  accepted  the  works  of  Hummel  and  Kalk- 
brenner as  classics.  From  Munich  he  went  on  to  Vienna, 
Bologna,  Florence  and  Venice;  in  Rome  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  a  careful  study  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  During  all  this  time  he  adhered  strictly 
to  his  self-imposed  rules  for  work,  practising  or  com- 
posing until  noon,  and  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
the  open  air.  While  he  was  in  Rome,  Pope  Piux  VIII 
died,  and  he  attended  all  the  ceremonies  at  the  installa- 
tion of  Gregory  XVI,  describing  them  to  the  minutest 
detail  in  letters  to  Zelter.  His  Italian  travels  were 
fruitful  in  important  work;  the  Walpurgisnacht  was 
completed,  also  Hebrides  in  its  first  form,  and  the 
"Italian"  and  "Scotch"  symphonies  were  begun  and  well 
advanced.  Visits  to  other  German  cities  finally  ended  in 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  where  he  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  the  musical  and  social  life.  He  made 
many  new  friends  including  Habeneck,  Franchomme, 
Chopin,  and  Liszt.  His.  overture-  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  performed  at  a  conservatory  con- 
cert; he  himself  played  a  Beethoven  concerto,  and  his 
playing  was  warmly  applauded  on  every  occasion  in 
addition  to  being  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  However,  there  were  disappointments, 
among  them  the  rejection  of  his  Reformation  symphony 
as  being  too  pedagogic ;  he  was  also  sorely  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  his  friends,  Eduard  Ritz  and  Goethe,  by 
death.  In  1832  he  arrived  in  London  on  his  second 
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Hoch's  Conservatory,  Frankfort.    He  composed  operas, 
choral  works,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Mendelssohn,  Erna,  German  composer  of  lute  mu- 
sic, born  Berlin,  June  13,  1885;  daughter  of  Ludwig 
Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn,  Fanny  Cacilia,  see  Hensel,  Fanny 
Cacilia. 

Mendelssohn,    Felix    (Jakob    Ludwig),    German 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  3,  1809;  died  Leipzig, 
Nov.  4,  1847.     He  was  the  second  child  of  Abraham 
M.  and  Lea  Salomon,  and,  with  his  sister  Fanny  began 
the  study  of  music  at  an  early  age  under  Mme.  Bigot 
in  Paris,  where  their  father  had  gone  on  business, 
taking  his  family  with  him.    After  returning  to  Ham- 
burg the  two  children  studied  with  Berger,  Zelter  and 
others.     Felix  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the 
age  of  nine,  playing  the  piano  part  in  a  trio  for  two 
horns  and  piano  by  Woefl ;  in  his  twelfth  year  he  began 
to  compose,  and  his  methodical  habits  resulted  in  a 
collection  of  autographs  or  copies  of  most  of  his  works, 
published  or  unpublished,  from  that  time  until  the  day 
of /his  death,  most  of  them  inscribed  with  place  and  date, 
now  reposing  in  the  Berlin  State  Library.    From  about 
1820,  Mendelssohn  produced  a  continuous  stream  of 
compositions  in  a  wide  range  of  forms;  symphonies, 
operas,  quartets,  and  concertos;  it  was  a  custom  in  his 
father's  home  to  hold  musicales  on  alternate  Sunday 
mornings,  employing -a  small  orchestra,  and  the  pro- 
grams invariably  included  one  or  more  of  Felix's  com- 
positions.    He  or  Fanny  played  the  piano,  Rebecca 
sang,  and  Paul  played  the  'cello.     Among  the  great 
artists  who  came  into  contact  with  Felix  at  this  time 
was  Felix  Moscheles,  who  gave  him  piano  lessons  every 
other  day;  another  intimate  was  Louis  Spohr.     On  a 
trip  to  Paris  with  his  father  in  1825,  he  met  such  il- 
lustrious men  as  Hummel,  Herz,  Halevy,  Kalkbrenner, 
Rode,  Baillot,  Kreutzer,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer  and  many 
others.     Mendelssohn's  first  composition  of  maturity 
was  the  octet  for  strings,  Op.  20.  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  it  is  the  first  of  his  works  that  can  be  said  to 
have  fully  maintained  its  ground  on  its  own  merits, 
without  making  allowances  for  the  age  of  the  com- 
poser.   There  is  a  radiance,  a  freedom  and  an  individ- 
uality that  are  far  ahead  of  the  most  advanced  of  his 
preceding  works.     There  followed  a  number  of  im- 
portant compositions,  after  the  family  had  taken  a  more 
commodious  residence  in  Berlin.     The  overture  to  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  completed  during  the 
summer  of  1826;  about  this  time,  his  opera  Camacho 
was  submitted  to  Spontini,  general  music  director  of 
the  opera  house,  and  was  produced  Apr.  29,  1827,  but 
was  never  again  brought  forward.    The  personal  life 
of  Mendelssohn  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  their 
new  home  is  worthy  of  note  as  showing  the  background 
o£  the  great  master's  artistic  endeavors,  and  affording 
a  contrast  to  the  environment  of  most  of  the  other  il- 
lustrious musicians  in  history.    He  took  a  great  interest 


in  gymnastics,  learned  riding  and  swimming,  and  played 
billiards  with  real  skill.    The  large  rooms  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  musicales  and  to  the  mixed  society  who 
now  flocked  to  the  house  more  than  ever;  young  people 
were  there  in  great  numbers  and  life  was  delightful, 
wholesome  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.   During  the  latter 
part  of  1827  he  made  a  tour  with  Magnus  and  Heyde- 
mann,  in  the  course  oi<which  he  met  Thibaut,  Schelbe 
and  Hiller.     The  annoyance  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  Camacho  had  vanished  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  more  important  matters.    He  formed  a 
select  choir  of  sixteen  voices,  which  met  at  his  house 
Saturday  evenings  to  rehearse  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
of  Bach.    These  meetings  finally  resulted  in,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft.    In  1828  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  a  long  lyric  poem  to  words  by  Leve- 
zow,  for  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of  Albert  Diirer  at 
the  Singakademie  in  Berlin.    On  Mar.  n,  1829,  Men- 
delssohn was  responsible  for  the  first  performance  of 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  since  the  death  of  the  great 
master.    This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  Bach's  music,  which  was  eventually  to  become  uni- 
versal.    There  followed   Mendelssohn's  first  visit  to 
England,  the  interesting  details  of  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.    In  1830  he  travelled  through 
Leipzig,  Weissenf els,  Naumburg  and  Weimar.    In  the 
last  named  place  he  spent  two  weeks  with  Goethe  and 
his  family ;  later  he  made  a  long  stay  in  Munich,  where 
he  was  both  amazed  and  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
best  local  musicians  ignored  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  accepted  the  works  of  Hummel  and  Kalk- 
brenner as  classics.    From  Munich  he  went  on  to  Vienna, 
Bologna,  Florence  and  Venice;  in  Rome  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  a  careful  study  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.    During  all  this  time  he  adhered  strictly 
to  his  self-imposed  rules  for  work,  practising  or  com- 
posing until  noon,  and  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
the  open  air.    While  he  was  in  Rome,  Pope  Piux  VIII 
died,  and  he  attended  all  the  ceremonies  at  the  installa- 
tion of  Gregory  XVI,  describing  them  to  the  minutest 
detail  in  letters  to  Zelter.     His  Italian  travels  were 
fruitful  in  important  work;  the  Walpurgisnacht  was 
completed,  also  Hebrides  in  its  first  form,  and  the 
"Italian"  and  "Scotch"  symphonies  were  begun  and  well 
advanced.    Visits  to  other  German  cities  finally  ended  in 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  where  he  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  the  musical  and  social  life.     He  made 
many  new  friends  including  Habeneck,  Franchomme, 
Chopin,  and  Liszt.     His,  overture-  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  performed  at  a  conservatory  con- 
cert; he  himself  played  a  Beethoven  concerto,  and  his 
playing  was  warmly  applauded  on  every  occasion  in 
addition  to  being  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.    However,    there    were    disappointments, 
among  them  the  rejection  of  his  Reformation  symphony 
as  being  too  pedagogic ;  he  was  also  sorely  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  his  friends,  Eduard  Ritz  and  Goethe,  by 
death.     In  1832  he  arrived  in  London  on  his  second 
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visit,  where  his  reception  equaled  in  every  respect  that 
of  his  first.  In  July  of  that  year  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  began  to  plan  the  oratorio,  St.  Paid.  Another 
trip  to  London  followed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
works  that  had  been  requested  by  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  from  there  he  journeyed  to  Diissel- 
dorf  to  conduct  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  with  the 
greatest  success.  There  he  assumed  an  important  role 
in  the  musical  life  over  a  considerable  period,  conduct- 
ing, playing  and  introducing  his  own  compositions.  In 
1835  Mendelssohn  was  invited  to  become 'conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig ;  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there,  and  was  visited  by  Chopin.  -He  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Schumann  at:W-kck's  house; 
and  his  old  friend,  Ferdinand  David,  came  i rom  Russia 
to  lead  the  orchestra.  Mendelssohn  was  -greatly  pleased 
to  be  relieved  of  the  worries  and  responsibilities  of 
Dusseldorf .  He  entered  into  his  new  work  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm;  the  first  concert  began  with  a 
performance  of  his  MeerestiUe  overture.  While  on  a 
short  visit  to  Berlin  in  1835,  Mendelssohn's  father  died, 
and  the  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  composer,  but 
the  work  at  Leipzig  had  to  go  on.  When  that  had  been 
completed,  he  was  free  to  accept  engagements  in  Frank- 
fort, where  he  met  his  future  wife,  Cecile  Charlotte 
Sophie  Jeanrenaud.  The  wedding  took  place  Mar.  28, 
1837 ;  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  England 
to  conduct  St.  Paul  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  particularly,  he  also  distinguished  himself 
as  an  organist,  playing  Bach's  fugues  in  a  manner  that 
was  a  revelation  to  the  English  organists  of  that  day. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  raising  the  standard  of  the  Gewandhaus  -Concerts  in 
Leipzig;  his  success  was  remarkable  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  In  the  meantime  he  gave  such  time  as  he 
could  spare  to  composition,  but  there  were  German  and 
English  music  festivals  to  conduct;  births  and  deaths 
in  the  family,  yet  through  it  all  he  carried  on  a  volumi- 
nous correspondence.  In  1841  began  the  worries  and 
troubles  which  gradually  robbed  him  of  the  happiness 
and  satisfaction  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  contributed  in  some  measure  to  his  premature 
death.  At  what  amounted  to  a  command  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  congenial 
duties  in  Leipzig  and  return  to  Berlin  to  act  as  musical 
director  of  the  projected  Academy  of  Arts.  In  1842 
he  found  time  to  visit  Leipzig  and  London,  and  toward 
the  end  of  that  year  he  obtained  royal  sanction  for  the 
establishment  of  a  conservatory  at  Leipzig,  a  project 
he  had  long  cherished ;  he  returned  with  mueh  joy  to  the 
association  with  the  excellent  Gewandhauf  Orchestra. 
His  conservatory  was  first  announced  under1  the  modest 
title  of  Music  School,  and  among  the  teachers  were 
mentioned  himself,- Hauptmann,  David  and  Schumann. 
It  was  opened  in  1843,  an(*  during  the  same  year  he 
conducted  the  concert  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument 
to  Bach,  for  which  he  had  worked  so  earnestly.  In  1844 
Mendelssohn  received  a  letter  from  the  Philharmonic 
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Society  of  London  offering  him  an  engagement  as  con- 
ductor of  the  last  six  concerts  of  the  season.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  made  his  eighth  trip  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  still  greater  enthusiasm  than 
he  had  been  previously.  Later  he  returned  to  the  petty 
annoyances  of  his  official  position  at  Berlin,  relieved 
from  time  to  time  by  engagements  at  Frankfort  and 
Potsdam.  His  ninth  visit  to  London  followed  in  1846 ; 
his  most  famous  work,  the  oratorio  Elijah,  was  first 
performed  there  on  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  26,  1846. 
The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  applause  was  overwhelm- 
ing ;  in  spite  of  its  great  popular  success,  the  composer 
was  not  pleased  with  the  oratorio,  and  he  at  once  went 
to  work  on  revision.  By  the  time  his  sister  Fanny  died, 
May  14,  1847,  Mendelssohn  was  so  enfeebled  by  his 
cough  and  other  illnesses,  and  by  overwork,  that  he 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  her  death;  for 
many  weeks  he  was  unable  to  do  any  work,  but  a  pro- 
tracted tour  of  Switzerland  revived  his  spirits  some- 
what, a$d  several  works  were  completed.  After  his 
return  to  Leipzig  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  began,  but 
he  to©k  no  part  in  them,  yet  even  those  who  were 
close  to  the  great  master  did  not  seem  to  realize  that 
a  long  and  too  active  career  was  coining  to  a  premature 
close.  On  the  25th  of  October  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
in  his  old  affectionate  vein;  on  the  28th  he  was  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  take  a  walk  with  his  wife  but  the 
effort  was  too  great  for  him  and  he  was  attacked  with 
chills  for  a  second  time.  Another  attack  followed  on 
the  3rd  of  November.  He  lingered  through  the  next 
day,  fortunately  without  pain,  and  died  before  midnight. 
Mendelssohn's  orchestral  works  include  the  Italian, 
Scotch  and  Reformation  Symphonies;  several  concert 
overtures  including  Fingol's  Cave,  Calm  Sea  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage,  Melusine  and  Ruy  Bias;  two  piano  con- 
certos, a  violin  concerto.  His  chamber  compositions  in- 
clude three  piano  quartets,  a  piano  trio,  a  piano  octet,  a 
piano  sextet  and  several  string  quartets.  His  choral 
works  comprise  the  oratorios  St.  Paul,  Elijah  and  the 
Hymn  of  Praise;  the  piano  works  include  sonatas, 
capriccios,  fantasias,  Variations  Scrieuscs,  preludes  and 
fugues  and  eight  books  of  Songs  Without  Words;  the 
organ  works  include  six  sonatas,  and  many  preludes, 
fugues  and  miscellaneous  pieces.  His  dramatic  works 
include  a  comic  opera,  The  Marriage  of  Camacho,  also 
incidental  music  for  Sophocles'  Antigone,  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer-Night 's  Dream  and  Racine's  Athalie. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix  Robert,  German  violoncellist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  27,  1896;  son 
of  Ludwig  Mendelssohn.  For  a  time  head  of  the  or- 
chestral department  of  the  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin, 
he  has  written  a  symphonic  poem  and  music  for  the 
'cello. 

Mendelssohn,  Ludwig,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Striegau,  Mar.  25,  1858;  died  Berlin,  Oct. 
5,  1921.  His  compositions  include  an  operetta;,  music 
for  piano,  for  violin  and  for  'cello,  and  numerous  :songs. 
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Mendelssohn,  Luise,  German  composer  and  singer, 

born  Ratibor,  Oct.  22,  1863;  died  Sept.  17,  1923;  sister 

of  Arnold  Mendelssohn ;  she  wrote  sacred  vocal  works. 

Mendelssohn  Choir,  Toronto,  see  Vogt,  Augustus 

Stephen. 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  see  New  York. 
Mendelssohn  Hall,  a  building  erected  in  the  last 
half  of  the  iQth  century  on  West  4Oth  Street,  New 
York,  as  the  home  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  It 
served  for  twenty  years  as  the  leading  recital  hall  of 
New  York  with  an  auditorium  which  seated  one  thou- 
sand ;  in  1912  it  was  sold. 

Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  American  chamber  mu- 
sic ensemble,  founded  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1849.  I*  was 
the  first  American  chamber  music  group  to  give  regular 
concerts  and  to  tour  the  country.  The  original  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  August  Fries,  Francis  Rzika, 
Edward  Lehmann,  Wulf  Fries  and  Thomas  Ryan;  oc- 
casional changes  in  personnel  occurred  during  the  fifty 
years  of  its  existence. 

Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  the  most  valuable  British 
award  for  musical  composition.  It  originated  among 
the  friends  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  who  desired  to 
commemorate  the  great  composer  by  founding  scholar- 
ships at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  when  the  appeal  was 
made  to  Mendelssohn's  English  friends,  it  met  with  a 
ready  response.  A  committee  consisting  of  Smart, 
Klingemann  and  Buxton  set  about  getting  funds  to- 
gether. A  performance  of  Elijah  was  given,  to  which 
Jenny  Lind  contributed  her  services.  The  conductor 
was  Julius  Benedict,  and  a  large  chorus  was  used. 
With  a  few  donations,  the  amount  thus  raised  reached 
a  total  of  some  $5,250 ;  this  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  scholarship  funds.  The  original  plan,  to  merge 
the  London  and  Leipzig  projects,  did  not  materialize. 
Soon  a  grant  of  about  $500  a  year  was  made  available. 
The  candidates  were  required  to  be  natives  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
scholars  are  elected  for  one  year  subject  to  renewal. 
Among  the  more  important  winners  have  been  Sullivan, 
Corder.  and  d' Albert. 

Mendes,  Catulle,  French  poet,  novelist  and  drama- 
tist, born  Bordeaux,  May  22,  1841 ;  died  Paris,  Feb.  8, 
1909.  He  wrote  the  libretti  of  several  popular  operas 
and  operettas. 

Mendes,  Franco-,  see  Franco-Mendes. 
Mendes,  Manuel,  Portuguese  composer,  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Evora  early  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury; died  there,  Dec.  16,  1605.    He  composed  a  mass 
and  several  motets ;  he  also  wrote  a  theoretical  treatise. 
Mendet,  a  Balinese  dance;  see  Balinese  Music. 
Mendoza,  David,  contemporary  American  conduc- 
tor, born  at  New  York;  studied  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  under  Franz  Kneisel.   At  the  age  of  eight- 
een he  became  a  member  of  the  New  Yp,rk  Symphony 
Orchestra,  later  leading  and  conducting  theater  orches- 


tras in  New  York.    Subsequently  he  became  well  known 
as  a  radio  artist  and  conductor. 

Meneguccio,  Domenico  Antinori  detto,  i8th  cen- 
tury Italian  violinist  and  composer ;  lived  at  Karlsruhe. 
He  composed  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Karlsruhe  library. 

Menehou,  Michel  de,  i6th  century  French  com- 
poser, writer  and  choirmaster.  He  composed  chansons 
and  wrote  a  book  on  theory. 

Menendez  Pidal,  Ramon,  Spanish  writer,  born 
Madrid,  Mar,  13,  1869.  He  published  a  monograph  on 
the  music  and  instrument  of  the  medieval  poet- 
musicians. 

Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Marcelino,  Spanish  writer, 
born  Santander,  Nov.  3,  1856;  died  there,  May  19,  1912. 
He  wrote  a  study  of  Spanish  aesthetics  which  contains 
important  references  to  early  Spanish  musical  writings. 
Menesini,  Bartolomeo,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
composer  of  six  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass. 

Menesson,  £mile,  igth  century  French  violin  maker, 
born  at  Mirecourt;  worked  at  Reims  after  1770.  He 
introduced  an  improvement  in  the  elasticity  of  the  violin's 
sound-box. 

Menestral  (Fr.),  minstrel;  troubadour. 
Menestrier,  Claude  Frangois,  French  writer,  born 
Lyons,  Mar.  10,  1631;  died  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1705.     He 
wrote  two  important  works  on  music  and  the  ballet. 

Menetrier  (Fr.),  a  vagabond  fiddler,  or  a  vilkge 
musician. 

Mengal,  Martin  Joseph,  Belgian  horn  virtuoso,  born 
Ghent,  Jan.  27,  1784;  died  there,  July  3,  1851.  After 
studying  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  played  in  theater 
orchestras,  conducted  at  Ghent  and  at  The  Hague,  and 
directed  the  Ghent  Conservatory.  He  wrote  operas, 
horn  concertos,  and  chamber  music. 

Mengden,  Gustav  von,  Baltic  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  at  Riga  (or  at  Sunzel  Castle),  Apr.  17, 
1627;  died  Dec.  16,  1688.  He  wrote  sacred  songs,  and 
also  published  a  book  on  German-Baltic  Protestant 
church  music. 

Menge,  Max,  German  violin  virtuoso  and  teacher, 
born  Hamburg,  June  13,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Corbach  and 
H.  Heermann  at  Frankfort. 

Mengelberg,  Karel,  Dutch  composer  and  pianist, 
born  July  10,  1902.  His  Seven  Pieces  for  Children 
was  published  in  1925. 

Mengelberg,  Kurt  Rudolf,  German  composer  and 
writer,  born  Crefeld,  Feb.  I,  1892;  cousin  of  Willem 
Mengelberg.  He  studied  at  Jura,  Geneva,  Munich  and 
Bonn,  and  under  Hugo  Riemann  at  Leipzig,  and  sub- 
sequently settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  is  assistant 
director  of  the  Concertgebouw.  In  1920  he  organized 
the  Mahler  Festival  at  Amsterdam.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral  and  choral  works,  chamber  music 
and  songs.  He  has  also  written  a  biography  of  Gustav 
Mahler. 
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Mengelberg,  Willem,  Dutch  conductor,  born 
Utrecht,  Mar.  28,  1871,  pupil  of  Isidor  Seiss  and  Franz 
Wiillner  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  became  a  music  director  in  Lucerne,  and 
later  was  invited  to  conduct  the  Concertgebouw  Or- 
chestra in  Amsterdam.  In  1908  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Club  in  Frankfort-on-the 
Main ;  later  he  conducted  concerts  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  also  visited  Italy  and  Russia  as  guest  con- 
ductor. Mengelberg  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1905  as  guest  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra;  in  1921  he  directed  the -Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  and  when  this  organization 
was  merged  into  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 
he  became  its  conductor,  still  retaining  his  leadership 
of  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  remaining  until 
1930  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Arturo  Toscanini.  His 
readings  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Strauss  and  Mahler 
are  regarded  as  authoritative. 

Menger,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Hemmenhofen,  Nov.  27,  1891.  He  has  written 
four  symphonies,  six  orchestral  concertos,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Menges,  Isolde,  English  violinist,  born  at  Brighton 
in  1894.  She  studied  under  her  father,  who  was  di- 
rector of  a  conservator}'-  at  Brighton,  and  then  under 
Leo  Sametini  and  Leopold  Auer.  Her  London  debut 
occurred  in  1913,  and  her  American  debut  at  New  York 
in  1916. 

Mengewein,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Zaunroden,  Thuringia,  Sept.  9,  1852 ;  died  Berlin, 
Apr.  7,  1908.  He  taught  at  Wiesbaden  and  Berlin  and 
founded  the  Oratorienverein,  and  the  Madrigal,  the 
latter  for  the  production  of  a  cappella  music.  He  wrote 
an  oratorio,  a  cantata,  an  operetta,  female  choruses 
and  instrumental  music. 

Mengozzi,  Bernardo,  Italian  singer  and  composer, 
born  at  Florence  in  1758;  died  at  Paris  in  Mar.,  1800. 
He  studied  under  Potenza  at  Venice,  sang  in  several 
Italian  cities,  and  then  went  to  London,  singing  there  in 
a  revival  of  Handel's  Giulio  Cesar e  (1787).  He  then 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he  sang  for  a  number  of  years 
at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur.  Later  he  taught  singing 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  composed  thirteen  operas 
and  a  ballet. 

Menil,  Felicien  de,  French  teacher,  composer  and 
writer,  born  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  July  16,,  1860 ;  taught 
at  the  ficole  Niedermeyer  in  Paris;  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  an  operetta  and  several  ballets ;  among 
his  literary  works  are  a  life  of  Josquin  des  Pres  and 
a  history  of  the  dance. 

Menkin,  Thomas,  see  Menckin,  Thomas. 

Mennegand,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Nancy,  June  19,  1822;  died  Villers-Cotterets,  Jan.  9, 
1885.  He  worked  under  Rambeaux  at  Paris  and  then 
worked  at  Amsterdam  from  1852  to  1857,  after  which 
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he  settled  in  Paris.    He  achieved  a  high  reputation  as 
a  maker  and  repairer. 

Mennicke,  Karl,  German  conductor,  born  Reichen- 
bach,  May  12,  1880;  died  in  Russia  in  June,  1917.  He 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Hugo  Riemann,  afterward  directing  the  Sing- 
akademie  at  Glogau  and  conducting  at  Liegnitz,  Trier, 
Helsingfors  and  other  cities.  He  honored  Riemann  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday  with  a  "Festschrift"  to  which  emi- 
nent writers  contributed. 

Meno  (It.),  less,  not  so;  meno  mosso,  with  less  mo- 
tion, somewhat  slower. 

Menotti,  Gian-Carlo,  Italian  composer,  born  Cade- 
gliano,  July  7,  1911.  He  studied  at  Milan  and,  when 
sixteen,  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadel- 
phia, under  Rosario  Scalero.  His  first  opera,  Amelia 
Goes  to  the  Ball,  was  given  its  premiere  in  1937  at  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  with  Fritz  Reiner  con- 
ducting. Productions  followed  the  same  year  in  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  produced  it  during  the  1937-38  season.  For 
this  opera  buffa  Menotti  wrote  his  own  libretto.  His 
other  compositions  include  a  Pastorale  for  string  or- 
chestra and  piano,  and  other  chamber  music  works.  In 
1937  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  commissioned 
him  to  compose  the  radio  opera  buffa  The  Old  Maid 
and  the  Thief. 

Menozzi,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  of  church 
music  and  piano  pieces,  born  Milan,  Dec.  28,  1814 ;  died 
Pallanza,  Feb.  8,  1885. 

Menozzi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Pal- 
lanza, July  15,  1841;  died  Milan,  Nov.  26,  1896;  son 
of  Giovanni  Menozzi.  He  wrote  numerous  piano 
pieces,  much  guitar  music  and  choruses. 

Menou,  Tuttovale  (Tutualle),  i6th  century  French 
composer  and  teacher.  He  lived  at  Correggio,  Italy, 
was  the  teacher  of  Claudio  Merulo,  and  wrote  a  book 
of  madrigals. 

Menschenstimme,  an  obsolete  term  for  an  organ- 
stop  similar  to  the  Vox  Humana. 

Mensural  Music.  The  name  applied  to  music  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth,  centuries,  containing  notes 
of  varied  time  value  expressed  by  a  system  of  notation 
termed  mensural;  the  invention  of  this  notation  system, 
which  succeeded  the  neumes,  was  credited  to  Franco  of 
Paris.  ' 

"  Menter,  Eugenie,  German  pianist,  born  Munich, 
May  19,  1853;  sister  of  Sophie  Menter.  She  studied 
under  her  sister  and  von  Biilow. 

Menter,  Joseph,  German  violoncellist,  born  Deuten- 
kofen,  Bavaria,  Jan.  19,  1808;  died  Munich,  Apr.  18, 
1856.  After  studying  under  Moralt  and  playing  in  the 
court  orchestra  at  Munich,  he  toured  extensively  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland  and  England.  He 
wrote  fantasias  and  other  music  for  his  instrument. 


MENTER,  SOPHIE— MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 


Menter  (Menter-Popper),  Sophie,  German  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Munich,  July  29,  1848;  died  Stock- 
dorf,  near  Munich,  Feb.  23,  1918;  daughter  of  Joseph 
Menter,  wife  of  the  'cellist,  David  Popper.  A  preco- 
cious child,  she  studied  under  Schonchen,  Lebert  and 
Niest,  making  her  debut  in  1863.  Four  years  later,  al- 
ready well  launched  on  her  career,  she  met  Liszt,  under 
whom  she  studied.  She  was  made  court  pianist  to  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  taught  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  She 
wrote  works  for  the  piano. 

Menu,  Pierre,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  1896; 
died  there,  Oct.  16,  1919;  pupil  of  Roger-Ducasse.  He 
wrote  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  also  songs. 

Menuet  (Fr.),  minuet  (q.v.). 

Menuhin,  Hephzibah,  American  pianist,  born  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  May,  1920 ;  sister  of  Yehudi  Menu- 
hin. She  has  studied  the  piano  since  she  was  four, 
mostly  under  the  French  teacher,  Marcel  Ciampi.  Her 
debut,  when  she  was  eight,  was  her  only  solo  appear- 
ance, as  her  parents  insisted  that  she  should  not  begin 
a  professional  career  until  she  became  a  finished  ar- 
tist. She  has,  however,  appeared  occasionally  with  her 
brother  in  highly  successful  sonata  recitals,  and  has  also 
made  recordings  with  him. 

Menuhin,  Yehudi,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York  City,  Jan.  22,  1917.  His  parents  removed  to  San 
Francisco  when  he  was  less  than  a  year  old ;  he  began 
taking  violin  lessons  when  less  than  five  years  old.  His 
early  teachers  were  Sigmund  Anker  and  Louis  Per- 
singer ;  at  seven  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
as  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra;  a  New 
York  recital  followed  three  years  later  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House.  After  a  period  of  intensive  study  in 
Europe  with  Adolph  Busch  and  the  Roumanian  violinist 
Georges  Enesco,  he  appeared  with  the  Lamoureux  Or- 
chestra, and  upon  his  return  to  America,  made  a  sensa- 
tional debut  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  Nov.  25,  1927,  playing  the  Beethoven  Concerto.  He 
has  also  received  great  praise  for  his  playing  of  the 
Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  Concertos  on  one  pro- 
gram, and  has  performed  this  feat  in  Berlin,  Paris  and 
Dresden.  Following  numerous  appearances  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  completion  of  his  first  world- 
tour,  he  retired  to  his  ranch  in  California  for  two  years, 
reappearing  during  the  1937-38  season  with  equal  success. 

Menzel,  Hans  Richard,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Apr.  5,  1866;  his  works  include 
symphonies,  piano  pieces,  psalms  and  other  church 
music,  and  songs. 

Menzel,  Ignaz,  i8th  century  German  organ  builder ; 
he  made  several  famous  organs  for  Silesian  churches. 

Menzel,  Max,  German  organist,  choirmaster,  cantor 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  25,  1863 ;  studied  at 
the  Dresden  conservatory.  Among  his  compositions  are 
orchestral  suites,  overtures,  choruses  and  songs. 


!  Menzen,  Jakobus,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
song  composer,  born  Cologne-Kalk,  Aug.  5,  1882;  died 
Dusseldorf ,  Aug.  6,  1933 ;  pupil  of  Franz  Strung  and 
O.  Neitzel.  After  teaching  and  playing  in  various 
places,  he  became,  in  1923,  municipal  organist  at  Dus- 
seldorf ;  he  wrote  numerous  songs. 

Meo,  Ascanio,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer  and  conductor.  He  was  choirmaster 
of  a  church  at  Naples  in  1608 ;  he  wrote  five  books  of 
madrigals,  of  which  only  the  third  and  fifth  are  now 
known  to  exist. 

Mer,  La,  three  symphonic  sketches  by  Claude  De- 
bussy; the  composer  wrote  from  Bichain  in  August, 
1903,  that  he  was  at  work  on  La  Mer;  in  January,  1905, 
he  was  still  revising  the  third  of  the  three  symphonic 
sketches.  They  were  dedicated  to  Jacques  Durand,  De- 
bussy's publisher;  Camille  Chevillard  conducted  them 
for  their  first  performance  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris  on  Oct.  15,  1905.  Debussy's  titles  give  indication 
of  the  wild  and  varied  moods :  L  From  Dawn  till  Noon 
on  the  Ocean;  II,  Play  of  the  Waves;  III,  Dialogue  of 
Wind  and  Sea. 

Merbecke,  John,  see  Marbecke,  John. 

Mercadante,  Giuseppe  Saverio  Raffaele,  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Altamura  in  Sept.,  1795 ;  died  Na- 
ples, Dec.  17,  1870.  He  studied  under  Zingarelli  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Naples,  and  became  his 
favorite  pupil.  His  first  compositions  included  two 
symphonies,  which  were  praised  by  Rossini,  concertos, 
quartets,  a  mass  with  orchestra  and  a  cantata.  He 
then  turned  to  the  composition  of  operas,  and  wrote 
about  sixty  works  between  1819  and  1866.  As  he  dwelt 
in  whatever  city  for  which  he  might  be  composing,  he 
thus  resided  in  Rome,  Bologna,  Turin,  Milan,  Venice 
and  Madrid,  also  in  Lisbon,  Paris  and  Vienna.  He 
also  wrote  church  and  symphonic  music,  and  succeeded 
Zingarelli  as  director  of  the  Naples  Conservatory.  His 
best  opera  is  //  Gmramento. 

Mercadier,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  musicologist,  born 
Belesta,  Ariege,  Apr.  18,  1750;  died  Foix,  Jan.  14, 
1815.  He  wrote  A  New  System  of  Musical  Theory 
and  Practice  (1776),  a  review  of  Tartini's  and 
Rameau's  systems,  in  which  he  favored  Rameau. 

Mercandetti,  Pietro,  see  Generali,  Pietro. 

Mercator,  Michael,  Italian  maker  of  virginals,  born 
in  1491;  died  in  1544;  worked  at  Venice.  He  made, 
in  1529-32,  instruments  for  Henry  VIII  and  for  Car- 
dinal Wolsey. 

Merce,  Antonia,  see  La  Argentina. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  a  tragedy  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Only  one  opera  has  been  based  on  this 
play:  Jessica,  a  four-act  work  with  music  by  Louis 
Defies  and  libretto  by  Jules  Adevies,  first  given  at 
Toulouse  on  Mar.  25,  1898.  Incidental  music  for  stage 
productions,  however,  has  been  of  fairly  frequent 
occurrence,  including  Frederick  Rosse's  incidental  mu- 
sic for  the  Arthur  Bourchier  production  at  the  Garrick 
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Theater,  London ;  Gabriel  Faure's  incidental  music  for 
Shylock,  a  play  by  Edmond  Harancourt,  based  on 
Shakespeare's  work ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  masque 
for  the  Calvert  production  in  Manchester.  This  work 
contains  a  Grotesque  Dance  for  Pierrots  and  Harle- 
quins, a  Bouree  and  Serenata.  Max  Reinhardt's  pro- 
duction at  the  Deutsches  Theater  in  Berlin  had  inci- 
dental music  by  Engelbert  Humperdinck. 

Merchi,  Italian  mandolmist,  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  at  Naples  about  1730;  died  at  Paris  after  1789. 
He  wrote  music  for  his  instrument,  and  also  songs; 

Mercier,  Jules,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Dijon,  Apr.  23,  1819;  died  there,  Mar.  5,  1868.  He 
studied  under  Lejeune  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
subsequently  touring  successfully  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  founder  and  conductor  of  the  Dijon  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  he  also  composed  violin  music. 

Merck,  Daniel,  I7th  century  musician,  employed 
by  the  municipality  of  Augsburg;  he  wrote  a  method 
for  violin,  viola  da  gamba  and  bass. 

Mercker  (Merkker),  Mathias  (Matthaeus),  i6th- 
I7th  century  Dutch  composer  and  skilful  performer  oh 
the  organ,  trombone,  cornetto,  flute  and  viol. 

Mercuri,  Agostino,  Italian  opera  and  church  music 
composer,  born  Saint  Angelo,  Aug.  2,  1839;  died 
Perugia,  Feb.  I,  1892. 

Mercy  (Merci),  Louis,  early  i8th  century  English 
composer  and  flutist.  Of  French  extraction,  he  was 
an  eminent  performer  on  the  flute-a-bec,  or  English 
flute,  and  solos  of  his  composition  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Mereaux,  Jean  Amedee,  Lefroid  de,  French  pian- 
ist, organist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1803;  died  Rouen,  Apr.  25,  1874;  son  of  Jean  Nicolas 
de  Mereaux.  He  studied  with  Reicha,  played  in  Paris 
and  London,  taught  at  Rouen,  and  published  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  harpsichord  music.  His  works  in- 
clude seven  operas,  also  oratorios  and  cantatas. 

Mereaux,  Joseph  Nicolas  Lefroid  de,  son  of  Jean 
N.  A.  Mereaux,  French  composer,  organist  and  pian- 
ist, born  Paris,  June  22,  1767;  died  there,  Feb.  6,  1838. 

Meredyll  Quartet,  contemporary  English  piano 
quartet,  founded  in  1919.  The  original  players  were 
Marguerite  Meredyll,  piano;  Bessie  Rawlins,  violin; 
Raymond  Jeremy,  viola;  and  fimile  Doehaerd,  violon- 
cello. They  have  played  in  both  England  and  Europe. 

Mergner,  Adam  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Regensburg,  Oct.  19 
1818;  died  Heilsbronn,  near  Ansbach,  Jan.  7,  1891; 
his  works  include  sacred  and  secular  vocal  music  and 
a  polemic  on  the  music  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Merian,  Hans,  Swiss  musicologist,  born  at  Basel  in 
1857 ;  died  Leipzig,  May  28,  1905.  His  works  include 
a  book  on  Mozart's  operas,  an  illustrated  history  of 
music  and  a  number  of  guides  to  instrumental  and  oper- 
atic master  works. 
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Merian,  Wilhelm,  Swiss  musicologist,  born  Basel, 
Sept.  1 8,  1889;  studied  with  Nef  and  Reznicek;  his 
works  include  studies  on  music  in  Basel. 

Meric,  Madame  de,  a  versatile  and  accomplished 
singer  who  appeared  in  London  in  1832. 

Meric-Lalande,  Henriette,  see  Lalande,  Henrietta 
Clementine. 

Meriel,  Paul,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Mondonbleau,  Loire-et-Cher,  Jan.  4,  1818;  died  Tou- 
louse, Feb.  24,  1897;  pupil  of  Aless,  Nepoleao  and 
Somma.  He  was  concertmaster  of  a  travelling  orches- 
tra, and  later  became  director  of  the  Toulouse  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  comic  operas,  a 
symphony  and  an  oratorio. 

Merighi,  Antonia,  Italian  operatic  contralto,  first 
engaged  for  the  London  stage  by  Handel,  as  announced 
in  the  "Daily  Courant"  of  July  2,  1729. 

Merikanto,  Aarre,  Finnish  composer,  born  Helsing- 
f  ors,  July  29,  1893 ;  studied  both  in  Leipzig  and  Mos- 
cow; his  compositions  include  piano,  orchestral,  and 
ensemble  works. 

Merikanto,  Oskar,  Finnish  organist,  conductor  and 
etaiposer,  born  Helsingfors,  Aug.  5,  1868;  died  Feb. 
17,  1924;  studied  at  Helsingfors,  Leipzig  and  Berlin; 
was  an  organ  virtuoso,  and  conductor  of  the  National 
Opera,  Helsingfors.  His  works  include  operas,  violin 
and  piano  music  and  songs,  and  a  collection  of  folk 
songs. 

Merk,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Goschiitz,  Schleswig,  Feb.  20,  1849. 

Merk,  Joseph,  Austrian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Mar.  18,  1795;  died  Ober-Dobling,  June 
16,  1852 ;  pupil  of  Schindlocker ;  became  first  'cello  at 
the  court  opera,  teacher  at  the  Conservatory,  and  Im- 
perial Chamber  virtuoso.  He  was  frequently  associated 
with  Mayseder,  and  was  referred  to  as  the  Mayseder  of 
the  violoncello.  His  compositions  include  many  works 
for  his  instrument. 

Merkau,  Karl,  German  salon  music  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Jan.  31,  1882;  died  there,  Nov.  5,  1928. 

Merkel,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  organist,  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Oberoderwitz,  Saxony, 
Nov.  12,  1827;  died  Dresden,  Oct.  30,  1885;  pupil  of 
Julius  Otto  and  Johann  Schneider  at  Dresden,  and  of 
Schumann  and  Reissiger.  He  was  church  and  court 
organist  at  Dresden,  where  he  directed  the  Singakad- 
emie,  and  taught  at  the  Conservatory.  His  volumi- 
nous compositions,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number, 
mostly  for  the  organ,  included  preludes,  fugues,  fan- 
tasias, variations  and  sonatas,  also  piano  music,  motets 
and  songs. 

Merkel,  Johannes  Gottfried,  German  composer, 
pianist,  teacher,  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Leipzig,  Sept.  25,  1860;  died  there,  May  13,  1934; 
studied  with  Franz  Liszt ;  his  works  include  piano,  or- 
chestral, and  chamber  music,  also  books  on  theory. 


MERKEL,  KARL— MERRY  WAR 


Merkel,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  medical  professor  at 
Leipzig  University,  born  Dec.  12,  1812;  died  Apr.  n, 
1870;  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  physiological  aspects 
of  the  singer's  art,  published  in  1856. 

Merkel,  Willi,  German  tenor  and  song  composer, 
born  Chemnitz,  Aug.  17,  1870;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  n, 


Merkelt,  Paul,  German  military  band  leader  and 
composer,  born  Sangerhausen,  June  7,  1871  ;  author 
of  methods  for  many  instruments. 

Merkker,  Matthaeus,  see  Mercker,  Mathias. 

Merklin,  Joseph,  German  organ  builder,  born  Ober- 
hausen,  Baden,  Jan.  17,  1819;  died  Nancy,  June  10, 
1905. 

Merklin,  Schutze  &  Co.,  see  Daublaine  &  Callinet. 

Merlin,  Joseph,  i8th  century  English  piano  maker, 
who  patented  in  1774  a  combination  harpsichord  and 
piano  with  a  pedal  for  the  two  unisons  and  octave, 
replacing  the  stops. 

Merlo,  Alessandro  (also  known  as  Alessandro 
Romano,  Alessandro  della  Viola),  Italian  baritone, 
violist  and  composer,  born  at  Rome  about  1530;  pupil 
of  Willaert  and  Rose  ;  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel. 
He  composed  many  canzoni,  madrigals,  villanelles  and 
motets,  as  well  ?.s  several  works  for  the  viola.  When 
he  became  a  monk  in  the  order  of  Mont  Oliveto  he 
took  the  name  Don  Giulio  Cesare. 

Merlotti,  Claudio,  see  Merulo,  Claudia. 

Merrnet,  Auguste,  French  opera  composer,  born  in 
1810;  died  Paris,  July  4,  1889. 

Mero-Irion,  Yolanda,  Hungarian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  Aug.  30,  1887;  began  the  study 
of  the  piano  at  the  age  of  five  with  her  father,  and 
then  studied  with  Auguste  Rennebaum  at  the  Budapest 
Conservatory.  She  made  her  debut  with  the  Dresden 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1903,  and  toured  Europe  with 
great  success.  Her  American  debut  was  with  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  in  1909,  and 
she  then  appeared  each  season,  with  increasing  success, 
in  the  United  States.  She  became  a  piano  professor 
at  the  National  Conservatory,  Budapest,  in  1908. 

Merola,  Gaetano,  Italian  conductor,  born  in  Naples, 
Jan.  4,  1881  ;  studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  St. 
Peter  a  Maiella,  Naples  ;  became-  an  assistant  conductor 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in  1899;  later 
conducted  for  H.  W.  Savage,  and  at  the  War  Memorial 
Opera  House,  San  Francisco,  also  in  London  and  else- 
where. 

Merrick,  Mrs.  C.  (nom  de  plume,  Edgar  Thorn), 
contemporary  American  composer,  who  has  devoted 
her  attention  to  the  smaller  forms.  One  of  her  piano 
works  has  frequently  been  used  in  concert,  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York  has  sung  some 
of  her  male  choruses.  Her  best  known  collections  are 
Forgotten  Fairy  Tales  and  Six  Fancies. 
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Merrick,  Frank,  English  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Clifton,  Bristol,  Apr.  30,  1886;  pupil  of 
his  father,  Frank  Merrick,  and  Leschetizky;  his  com- 
positions include  piano,  orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber 
music;  he  also  edited  violin  works  of  Veracini  and 
Purcell. 

Merricocke,  T.,  i6th  or  early  I7th  century  English 
composer  of  church  music. 

Merrie  England,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Basil  Hood,  music  by  Edward  German,  first  pro- 
duced in  1902. 

Merrill,  A.  H.,  contemporary  American  violin  maker 
and  repairer,  of  French  origin.  Having  studied  the 
principles  of  sound  production  for  several  years,  he 
began  making  violins  in  Chicago  in  1878,  and  after 
working  there,  and  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  settled  in  Portland, 
Ore.  His  instruments  follow  the  Guarnerius  del  Gesu 
and  Maggini  models,  and  he  is  well  known  as  an  ex- 
pert at  violin  repairing. 

Merrill,  Barzille  Winfred,  American  music  edu- 
cator, born  Elgin,  111.,  May  20,  1864;  studied  violin 
playing  with  Joachim.  He  has  been  active  in  public 
school  music  for  many  years. 

Merry  Mount,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Richard  L.  Stokes,  music  by  Howard  Hanson,  first  pro- 
duced in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  Feb.  10,  1934.  The  story  is:  Wrestling  Bradford, 
1 7th  century  Puritan  minister,  is  troubled  and  tor- 
mented, for  whether  he  wakes  or  sleeps,  the  devils 
of  the  flesh  seem  to  pursue  him.  In  his  dreams  he  is 
continually  pursued  by  one  particular  temptress,  who, 
in  real  life  becomes  the  beautiful  Lady  Marigold 
Sandys,  one  of  a  group  of  Cavalier  adventurers  who 
have  landed  on  the  New  England  coast.  Although 
loved  by  Plentiful  Tewke,  and  engaged  to  her  for  the 
good  of  his  soul,  the  beauty  and  allure  of  Lady  Mari- 
gold Sandys  is  more  tempting.  While  in  a  trance, 
Bradford  is  transported  to  a  convocation  of  devils, 
and  overcome  with  desire  for  Marigold,  sells  his  soul 
to  Sathanas  to  possess  the  sensuous  Goddess  Astoroth, 
the  visionary  Lady  Marigold  of  his  dream.  His  strug- 
gle with  the  powers  of  evil  is  a  valiant  one,  but  having 
succumbed  in  his  dream,  when  the  vision  is  past  and 
he  comes,  once  more,  face  to  face  with  the  real  Mari- 
gold, he  thinks  his  soul  lost  and  drags  Marigold  with 
him  into  the  flames  of  a  house  which  has  been  fired 
by  Indians  attacking  the  village. 

Merry  War,  The,  comic  opera  in  three  acts; 
libretto  by  Zell  and  Genee,  music  by  Johann  Strauss, 
first  produced  at  Vienna  on  Nov.  25,  1881.  The  story 
is:  two  petty  states,  Genoa  and  Massa  Carrara,  are 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  over  the  fact  that  a  certain  popu- 
lar dancer  has  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  make  an  engage- 
ment simultaneously  at  the  theatre  in  each  state.  Both 
claim  priority,  and  the  discussion  seems  on  the  verge 
of  resulting  in  a  stalemate.  With  monotonous  regu- 
larity each  day  a  harmless  hand  grenade  is  thrown 
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by  either  side.  Then  the  beautiful  Countess  Violetta 
appears  and  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  city  by  the 
commander  Umberto.  Hearing  that  she  is  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  Limburg,  Umberto  impersonates  the  Duke 
and  is  married  to  Violetta  in  his  stead.  Many  com- 
plications ensue,  and  after  everything  is  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  peace  between  the  two  states  is  signed, 
it  is  found  that  the  cause  of  the  "merry  war"  has  de- 
cided not  to  appear  in*  either  theatre. 

Merry  Widow,  The,  operetta  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Victor  Leon  and  Leo  Stein,  music  by  Franz  Lehar, 
first  produced  in  English  on  June  8,  1907,  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  London.  The  story  is:  Sonia,  a  beautiful 
young  widow  residing  in  Paris,  is  considered  eminently 
eligible  for  marriage,  both  on  account  of  her  extremely 
good  looks,  and  for  an  inheritance  totalling  a  sum  of 
money  too  great  to  be  lightly  passed  by.  Sonia  is  a 
native  of  Marsovia,  and  the  ambassador  from  that 
country  is  charged  not  only  with  his  plenipotentiary 
duties,  but  with  the  difficult  task  of  preventing  Sonia's 
marriage  to  any  person  other  than  a  Marsovian.  Her 
government  wishes  to  take  every  precaution  within  its 
power  to  avoid  the  great  loss  of  revenue  which  would 
result  should  Sonia  become  involved  with  some  for- 
eigner in  such  a  way  that  her  fortune  might  be  dissi- 
pated elsewhere  than  in  Marsovia.  The  authorities  of 
her  native  land,  have,  in  fact,  already  made  a  selection 
which  they  consider  excellent  from  every  standpoint; 
their  candidate  is  Prince  Danilo.  But  Sonia  has,  by 
some  means,  found  out  that  the  Prince  is  strongly 
advocated  by  the  home  government,  and  consequently 
she  rebuffs  every  effort  that  the  Prince  makes  with 
the  idea  of  developing  their  acquaintance  into  something 
more  than  a  status  of  ordinary  cordiality  between  two 
compatriots  in  a  strange  land.  She  throws  herself 
whole-heartedly  in  the  social  whirl  of  the  French  capi- 
tal, but  when  boredom  ensues  she  finds  the  attentions 
of  Prince  Danilo  quite  acceptable  and  they  are  happily 
married. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The,  (Ger.,  Die  lustigen 
Weiber  von  Windsor} ,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libret- 
to by  Solomon  Herman  Mosenthal,  music  by  Otto  Nico- 
lai,  first  produced  at  Berlin  on  Mar.  9,  1849.  The  story 
is :  Mistress  Fluth  and  Mistress  Reich,  of  Windsor,  have 
been  receiving  love  letters  from  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a 
fat  knight,  so  they  unite  to  punish  him.  When  he  has 
a  meeting  with  Mistress  Fluth  in  her  home,  and  her 
husband  knocks  at  the  door,  Falstaff  hides  in  a  clothes 
basket,  which  is  carried  out  and  the  contents  thrown  on 
the  bleaching  ground.  Falstaff's  predicament  arouses 
much  merriment  with  the  neighbors.  Mistress  Reich 
has  a  daughter,  Anna,  who  is  in  love  with  a  youth, 
Fenton,  but  her  parents  wish  her  to  choose  between  her 
two  suitors,  Sparlich  and  Dr.  Cajus.  Fluth  has  be- 
come jealous  of  Falstaff,  and  makes  his  acquaintance, 
using  the  name  Bach,  at  the  Garter  Inn.  The  unsus- 
pecting knight  tells  him  of  his  experience  in  the  clothes 


basket,  and  shows  him  a  letter  from  Mistress  Fluth 
arranging  another  meeting.  When  Fluth  arrives  home, 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  he  thrusts  his  sword  through 
the  clothes  basket  and  drives  the  person  he  believes  to 
be  his  wife's  female  cousin  out  of  the  house,  but  it  is 
only  Falstaff  in  disguise.  In  Reich's  home,  the  wives 
and  their  husbands  plan  to  punish  Falstaff,  and  a  meet- 
ing is  arranged  in  Windsor  Forest  at  midnight.  Dis- 
guised as  elves,  they  decide  to  give  him  a  sound  beat- 
ing. Meanwhile,  Anna  has  sworn  to  be  true  to  Fen- 
ton,  and  since  she  knows  the  disguises  of  her  two 
suitors,  Sparlich  and  Dr.  Cajus,  she  gets  them  fighting 
with  each  other.  Then  she  disappears  to  meet  Fenton 
in  the  chapel,  where  they  are  married.  When  Falstaff 
arrives  they  all  fall  upon  him  and  he  has  to  plead  for 
mercy.  He  is  then  forgiven  and  gets  an  invitation  to 
Anna's  wedding,  but  the  two  newlyweds  appear  to  the 
great  dismay  of  Anna's  parents.  The  overture  to  this 
opera  is  a  favorite  on  orchestral  programs,  and  the 
opera  itself  is  still  frequently  performed  in  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The,  a  play  by  William 
Shakespeare  which  has  been  used  as  the  plot  for  sev- 
eral operas,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of 
Otto  Nicolai,  first  produced  at  Berlin  in  1849.  Mosen- 
thal wrote  the  libretto,  and  it  was  produced  under  the 
title  Die  lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor.  Nicolai  has 
admirably  caught  the  Shakespearean  spirit  in  his  mu- 
sic, the  whole  work  being  pleasant  and  melodious,  which 
accounts  for  its  continued  popularity.  Verdi  also  used 
the  story,  adapted  into  a  libretto  by  Boito,  who  incor- 
porated some  scenes  relative  to  Falstaff  from  Henry 
IV.  Falstaff,  as  Verdi  chose  to  call  the  work,  was 
first  produced  at  the  La  Scala  Theatre,  Milan,  Feb.  9, 
1893,  when  the  composer  was  eighty  years  of  age.  The 
comic  opera,  Falstaff,  music  by  Balfe,  and  libretto  by 
S.  M.  Maggiori,  had  its  premiere  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  on  July  19,  1838. 

Merseberg,  Fritz,  German  choral  director,  writer  on 
music,  oratorio  singer  and  music  teacher,  born  Alten- 
burg,  Feb.  7,  1885. 

Merseburger,  Carl,  a  German  music  publishing 
house,  located  at  Leipzig,  and  specializing  in  string 
and  wood-wind  music;  also  studies  for  all  orchestral 
instruments  compiled  from  great  scores  by  Richard 
Hofmann. 

Mersennus,  Marin  (La  PSre  Mersenne),  French 
musicologist,  born  Oize,  Maine,  Sept.  8,  1588;  .died 
Paris,  Sept.  i,  1648;  educated  at  Le  Mans  and  La 
Fleche,  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  lived  at  Paris,  and 
wrote  valuable  treatises  on  music.  He  was  an  associate 
of  Descartes,  Pascal,  Robesval  and  Peiresc.  His  most 
important  work  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  harmony, 
including  a  description  of  I7th  century  musical  instru- 
ments. He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  music. 
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Mersiowsky,  Arthur,  German  bandonium  player 
and  composer  for  that  instrument,  born  Halbau,  Mar. 
22,  1902. 

Mersmann,  Hans,  German  musicologist,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  Potsdam,  Oct.  6,  1891 ;  studied  with 
Sandberger  and  Kretzschmar;  contributed  studies  on 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  modern  music,  and  musical  aesthet- 
ics. 

Merta,  Marie,  see  Hendrich-Merta,  Marie. 

Mertens,  Joseph,  Belgian  composer,  violinist, 
teacher,  director  and  conductor,  born  Antwerp,  Feb. 
17,  1834;  died  Brussels,  June  30,  1901. 

Mertens,  Willi,  German  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Bonn,  Mar.  21,  1891. 

Mertke,  Eduard,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Riga,  June  17,  1833;  died  Cologne,  Sept.  25, 
1895;  pupil  of  von  Liitzau  and  Agthe,  and  became  a 
concert  pianist,  and  teacher  of  the  piano  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory.  His  works  include  operas,  choral  and 
piano  music,  and  a  collection  of  Ukrainian  melodies. 

Mertz,  Joseph  Kasper,  Hungarian  guitarist  and 
teacher,  born  Presburg,  Aug.  17,  1806;  died  Vienna, 
Oct.  14,  1856.  At  an  early  age,  he  gave  music  lessons 
to  support  himself;  later  he  gave  concerts  at  Vienna 
and  Dresden,  where  he  married  the  pianist,  Josephine 
Plantin.  They  gave  concerts  together  in  Leipzig,  Dres- 
den and  Prague,  before  settling  in  Vienna,  where  they 
played  before  the  Empress,  and  became  music  teachers 
and  composed  some  guitar  and  piano  duos. 

Merula,  Tarquinio,  early  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, organist  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Bergamo,  and 
became  choirmaster  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  there  in 
1623,  later  becoming  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Ber- 
gamo Cathedral,  also  at  Cremona.  His  compositions  in- 
clude canzoni,  sonatas  and  other  works,  of  interest  as 
being  early  examples  of  the  use  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments in  combination. 

Merulo  (real  name  Merlotti),  Claudio  (called 
Claudio  da  Correggio),  Italian  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Correggio,  Apr.  8,  1533;  died  Parma, 
May  4,  1604;  pupil  of  Menon  and  Donati.  He  was 
appointed  organist  at  Brescia  in  1556  and  a  year  later 
he  was  selected  from  among  nine  candidates  to  play 
the  second  organ  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  where,  on  the 
retirement  of  Padorano,  he  became  first  organist.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  organists  of  his  time.  His  works,  sig- 
nalizing a  new  era  of  organ  composition,  are  invaluable 
from  an  historical  standpoint. 

Merulo,  Giovanni  Antonio,  Italian  singer  in  the 
Papal  Chapel  in  1551  and  in  1587  elected  conductor  of 
the  singers,  being  the  first  musician  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion, which  before  that  time  had  been  held  by  a  prelate 
of  the  Papal  court,  chosen  by  the  Pope. 

Merz,  Karl,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Bensheim,  near  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Sept.  19,  1836;  died  Wooster,  O.,  Jan.  30,  1890.  He 


studied  with  Kunkel,  and  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1854,  where  he  taught  in  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  mu- 
sical essays  which  were  published  in  book  form  as 
Music  and  Culture  in  1890. 

Merz,  Viktor,  Czech  composer,  born  Briinn,  July 
28,  1891 ;  studied  with  K.  Frotzler,  Robert  Fuchs,  Franz 
Schmidt,  and  Franz  Schreker ;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  instrumental,  dramatic,  orchestral,  choral,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Merz-Tunner,  Amalia,  German  oratorio  soprano, 
born  1890  (?). 

Mesangeau  (Mezengeau),  Rene,  i6th-i7th  century 
French  composer  and  lutenist,  born  at  Paris ;  died  there 
about  1639. 

Meschke,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Reichenau,  Dec.  26,  1877.     His  compositions  include 
an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata,  a. 
Miserere  for  chorus  and  orchestra  and  motets. 
Mescolanza  (It.),  a  medley  (q.v.). 
Meser,  C.  F.,  German  music  publisher.    He  founded 
a  firm  in  Dresden  about  1840  which  was  taken  over 
by  Adolph  Fiirstner  of  Berlin  in  1872. 

Meslin,  Jacques  du,  see  Du  Meslin,  Jacques. 
Mesnard,  Leonce,  French  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Rochefort,  Feb.  14,  1826;  died  Grenoble, 
May  13,  1890;  his  writings  include  critical  articles  on 
Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Brahms. 

Mesomedes,  2nd  century  Greek  composer,  said  to  be 
the  author  of  Hymn  to  the  Sun  God. 
Messa  (It),  Mass  (q.v.). 

Messa  di  voce  (It.),  the  art  of  increasing  and  di- 
minishing the  volume  of  tone  on  a  long-held  note  in 
singing. 

Messager,  Andre  Charles  Prosper,  French  com- 
poser, born  Montluqon,  Dec.  30,  1853 ;  died  Paris,  Feb. 
24,  1929.  He  studied  at  the  Niedermeyer  School  in 
Paris,  and  with  Saint-Saens  for  harmony  and  composi- 
tion; a  symphony  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Composers  in  1876.  His  first  work  in  the 
field  of  dramatic  music  was  the  completion  of  an  un- 
finished opera  by  Firmin  Bernicat  after  the  death  of 
the  composer.  Following  a  series  of  operas,  spectacles 
and  operettas  which  were  performed  in  France  and 
England,  he  wrote  a  lyric  comedy,  Madame  Chrysan- 
theme,  based  on  a  Japanese  subject  after  a  novel  of  the 
same  name.  This  work  was  conceived  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  its  orchestration  showed  consummate  taste, 
though  it  was  said  to  be  lacking  somewhat  in  individual- 
ity. Messager  then  produced  a  number  of  important 
stage  works,  including  Veronique,  which  was  performed 
in  America  in  1905. 

Messager,  Madame  Andre,  see  Temple,  Hope. 
Messchaert,   Johannes    Martinus,    Dutch   concert 
baritone,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Hoorn,  Aug.  22, 
1857;  died  Zurich,  Sept  9,  1922;  pupil  of  Schneider, 
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Stockhausen  and  Wiillner.  He  was  a  famous  Lieder- 
singer,  and  taught  at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin. 

Messe  (Fr.  and  Ger.),  see  Mass. 

Messel,  a  method  that  was  devised  by  Arabian  theor- 
ists for  the  measurement  and  classification  of  intervals. 
Mahmud  Shirasi,  who  died  in  1315,  has  left  in  his 
writings  a  complete  account  of  such  studies.  The 
Arabs  were  the  first  to  designate  the  intervals  of  the 
major  and  minor  thirds  and  sixths  as  consonances  at 
least  a  century  before  their  recognition  as  such  in  the 
West. 

Messemaeckers,  Henri,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Venlo,  Nov.  5,  1778;  died  Schaerbeck,  Dec.  25,  1864; 
lived  in  Brussels. 

Messerschmidt-Griinner,  Frau,  Austrian  musician, 
born  Vienna,  about  1847;  died  there,  Oct.  15,  1895. 
In  1870  she  organized  a  Ladies'  Orchestra  at  Vienna 
which  was  very  successful  and  widely  imitated. 

Messiaen,  Olivier,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  Avignon,  Dec.  10,  1908 ;  pupil  of  Paul  Dukas  and 
Marcel  Dupre.  His  works,  which  are  mainly  sym- 
phonic poems,  are  characterized  by  a  Catholic  mysti- 
cism and  suggest  a  continuation  of  Franck  and  d'Indy. 
His  poem  Les  Off  rand  es  Oubliees  has  been  heard  in 
both  Boston  and  New  York  under  Koussevitzky. 

Messiah,  The,  an  oratorio  by  George  Frederick 
Handel  to  a  text  arranged  by  Charles  Jennens  from  the 
Holy  Bible.  It  is  probably  the  most  famous  of  all 
sacred  choral  works,  and  was  composed  in  the  twenty- 
four  days  between  Aug.  22,  1741,  and  Sept.  14,  1741. 
The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Music  Hall, 
Fishamble  Street,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  Apr.  13,  1742; 
and  the  first  English  performance  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  on  Mar.  23,  1743.  Following  the  first  presen- 
tation Handel  did  considerable  revising  of  the  work; 
it  was  not  published  until  1767. 

Messier,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  was  first  violinist  in  the  Turin  Court 
Chapel,  and  his  compositions  include  eight  concertos 
for  violin,  thirteen  trios  for  two  violins  and  bass  and 
a  symphony  still  remaining  in  manuscript. 

Messin,  le,  see  Guillot,  Claude. 

Messina,  Alfio,  Italian  amateur  violin  maker,  born 
Aderno,  1889.  His  instruments,  made  at  Catania,  are 
of  fine  tone  quality  and  modelled  after  Stradivarius. 
An  interesting  innovation  is  his  use  of  twelve  coatings 
of  varnish. 

Messingregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop,  the  tone  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggestive  of  the  blare 
of  brass  instruments. 

Messiter,  Arthur  Henry,  English  organist  and 
writer,  born  Frome,  Somersetshire,  Apr.  12,  1834; 
died  New  York,  July  2,  1916.  He  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  1866-97, 
and  wrote  a  history 'of  the  choir  and  music  of  that 
church,  published  in  1907. 


Messner,  Georg  Erich  Karl,  German  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  22,  1871;  died  there,  Feb.  26,  1933; 
pupil  of  H.  van-Eijken;  his  compositions  were  chiefly 
songs  and  choral  works. 

Messner,  Joseph,  Austrian  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Schwaz,  Tyrol,  Feb.  27,  1893;  stud- 
ied in  Munich;  his  compositions  include  operatic,  or- 
chestral, choral,  and  instrumental  works ;  he  also  edited 
works  of  old  Salzburg  masters. 

Messner,  Oskar,  German  oboist  and  zither  virtuoso, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  9,  1848;  died  there,  Aug.  13,  1917. 

Messori,  Pietro,  late  igth  century  Italian  violin  and 
harp  maker,  who  worked  at  Messina.  He  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  G.  Sgarbi  in  that  city,  constructed 
instruments  of  fine  workmanship  modelled  after  the 
Cremonese  makers,  and  also  made  fine  harps. 

Mestdagh,  Karel,  Belgian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  St.  Pierre,  near  Bruges,  Oct.  23,  1850;  died 
Bruges,  Apr.  10,  1924;  his  compositions  were  choral, 
organ,  piano,  and  orchestral  music. 

Mesto,  Mestoso,  Mestamente  (It.),  sadly,  mourn- 
fully, plaintively. 

Mestrino,  Niccolo,  Italian  violinist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Milan  in  1748;  died  at 
Paris  in  1790.  He  started  as  a  street  musician,  and 
became  first  violin  in  the  orchestras  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  and  Count  Erdody.  While  he  was  imprisoned 
for  a  foolish  escapade,  he  perfected  his  technic  on  the 
violin  so  that  when  he  was  released  in  1786  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  attracted  considerable  attention,  set- 
tled there  as  a  teacher,  and  conducted  at  the  Theatre 
Monsieur.  His  compositions  include  twelve  violin  con- 
certos, duets,  etudes  and  caprices  for  violin  and  sonatas 
for  violin  with  figured  bass. 

Mestrozzi,  Paul,  Austrian  dance  and  song  com- 
poser, died  Vienna,  Jan.  23,  1928. 

Mestrum,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born 
Moschweiss,  May  23,  1875 ;  his  works  were  of  a 
humorous  order. 

Meszlenyi,  Robert,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher 
and  music  critic,  born  Budapest,  Mar.  23,  1883 1  pupil 
of  H.  Koessler ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental, orchestral,  operatic,  and  chamber  music. 

Metallo,  D.  Grammatio,  Italian  church  music  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Bisaccia,  Naples,  1541 ;  still 
living  in  Venice,  1615. 

Metalloff,  Wassili  Michailovitsch,  Russian  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Saratov,  Mar.  13, 
1862;  studied  in  Moscow;  wrote  monographs  on  Rus- 
sian church  music. 

Metallophone,  (i)  a  piano  with  steel  bars  instead 
of  strings;  (2)  a  xylophone-like  instrument  provided 
with  metal  bars  substituted  for  bars  of  wood. 

Metastasio,  Pietro  Antonio  Domenico  Bonaven- 
tura  (real  name  Trapassi),  Italian  poet,  dramatist  and 
librettist,  born  Rome,  Jan.  3,  1698;  died  Vienna,  Apr. 
12,  1782;  court  poet  at  Vienna,  a  title  which  he  re- 
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tained  until  his  death.  He  wrote  the  texts  for  over 
thirty  famous  operas,  among  them  the  works  of  Gluck, 
Hasse,  Porpora,  Handel,  Caldara  and  others.  His 
librettos  were  remarkable  for  graceful  and  melodious 
verse,  and  thus  were  admirably  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  time.  The  complete  works  of  Metastasio  were 
published  at  Mantua  in  twenty  volumes,  dated  1816-20. 

Metcalf,  John  W.,  American  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Waverly,  111.,  Dec.  10,  1856;  pupil  of 
Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Zwintscher.  Among  his 
works  are  numerous  piano  pieces  and  songs,  the  latter 
including  Absent. 

Methfessel,  Adolf,  German  music  director,  oboist 
and  composer,  born  Muhlhausen,  1802 ;  died  Bern,  Nov. 
17,  1878. 

Methfessel,  Albert  Gottlieb,  German  composer, 
born  Stadt  Ilm,  Thuringia,  Oct.  6,  1785;  died  Mar.  23, 
1869;  chamber  musician  at  Rudolstadt,  1810;  court 
choirmaster  in  Brunswick,  1832-42.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  an  oratorio,  sonatas,  and  many  popular  songs 
and  part  songs. 

Methfessel,  Ernst,  German  oboist,  music  director 
and  composer,  born  Muhlhausen,  May  20,  1811;  died 
Winterthur,  Jan.  20,  1886. 

Methfessel,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born 
Aug.  27,  1771,  at  Stadt  Ilm;  died  there,  May,  1807; 
brother  of  Albert  Methfessel. 

Methfessel,  Gustave,  iQth  century  Swiss  violin 
maker,  working  at  Berne  about  1875.  He  followed  the 
style  of  the  Italian  classic  instruments,  and  did  good 
work,  which  he  covered  with  a  high-grade  varnish. 

Methode  (Fr.),  Metodo  (It),  (i)  method;  (2) 
system  of  teaching;  (3)  manner  of  singing  or  playing. 

Metner,  Nicolai,  see  Medtner,  Nicolai  Raslovitch 
(q.V.). 

Metra,  Jules  Louis  Olivier,  French  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Reims,  June  2,  1830;  died  Paris,  Oct. 
22,  1889.  He  studied  with  Roche,  and  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  with  Elwart  and  Ambroise  Thomas ;  con- 
ducted at  several  Parisian  theatres  and  dance  halls,  at 
the  masked  balls  at  the  Opera-Comique,  the  Folies 
Bergere  and  the  Opera  balls.  His  compositions  include 
waltzes,  mazurkas,  polkas,  quadrilles  and  eighteen  oper- 
ettas and  ballets. 

Metre,  the  regular  pulsation  of  accented  and  unac- 
cented beats  in  music,  corresponding  to  certain  accents 
in  Greek  poetry  based  on  the  foot,  the  smallest  unit  of 
combined  syllables.  The  commonest  of  the  many  feet 
are  the  iambus,  equalled  in  music  by  a  quarter  note 
followed  by  a  half  note  in  common  (4-4)  time;  the 
trochee,  equalled  by  a  half  note  followed  by  a  quarter 
note ;  the  spondee,  equalled  by  two  half  notes ;  the 
anapaest,  equalled  by  two  quarter  notes  followed  by  a 
half  note ;  the  dactyl,  equalled  by  a  half  note  followed 
by  two  quarter  notes. 


Metromano-Piano,  a  keyboard  device  for  exercising 
the  fingers,  invented  in  1897  by  Luigi  Pizzamiglio. 
The  apparatus,  which  had  the  official  endorsement  of 
the  Milan  Conservatory,  was  similar  to  the  Virgil  prac- 
tice clavier  (q.v.). 

Metronome  (Fr.,  metronome;  Ger.,  Metronom, 
Taktmesser;  Ital.,  metronomo),  a  mechanical  device 
for  determining  the  time  value  of  a  beat  in  music;  it 
consists  of  a  double  pendulum  weighted  below  and 
operated, by  clockwork.  A  graduated  scale,  on  which  a 
slider  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  the  slider  by  its 
height  ;bn  the  scale  setting  the  beats  for  the  pendulum 
to  indicate'  per  minute.  A  bell  attachment  is  found  on 
some  metronomes,  which  rings  on  the  different  accents 
of  measures.  The  idea  was  worked  on  early  in  the 
history  of  the  musical  art;  records  date  back  to  1696. 
The  devices,  however,  were  far  from  perfect;  finally 
Winkel,  a  celebrated  machinist  of  Amsterdam,  invented 
one  with  a  single  pendulum  that  was  considered  of 
value,  and  looked  on  with  favor  by  musicians.  Johann 
Maelzel  saw  Winkel's  instrument  in  Amsterdam,  and 
realizing  its  superiority,  sought  to  purchase  the  inven- 
tion, but  Winkel  declined  to  sell.  Maelzel,  having 
learned  all  he  needed,  patented  one  with  a  double  pen- 
dulum. Winkel  claimed  it  as  primarily  his  invention, 
and  put  his  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Niederlandische 
Academy,  wlio  decided  in  Winkel's  favor ;  nevertheless 
Maelzel  is  universally  regarded  as  the  inventor. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  an  insti- 
tution housing  the  Crosby  Brown  Collection  of  Musi- 
cal Instruments  which  contains  over  two  thousand  in- 
struments, and  traces  the  development  of  music  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present  day.  There  are  special 
cases  devoted  to  the  instruments  of  ancient  Greece, 
Egypt,  China  and  Africa.  These  include  various  styles 
of  drunis,  tomtoms,  sea-shell  trumpets  and  xylophones 
made  from  hollow  logs.  The  three  great  classes  of 
instruments^  string,  wind  and  percussion,  are  treated 
separately  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  development 
through  the  ages.  Among  the  many  strange  instru- 
ments 6n  exhibition  is  a  fiddle,  constructed  from  a 
human  skull  and  bones,  found  in  Durbar,  South  Africa  ; 
also  a  kissar,  made  from  the  head  and  horns  of  an 
antelope.  The  piano  section  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
entire  collection,  displaying-  many  valuable  spinets, 
clavichords,  harpsichords  and  pianos,  including  a  clavi- 
organum  made  by  Hermans  Willen  Brock  at  Hanover 
in  1712;  a  I7th  century  Italian  harpsichord;  a  Cristofel 
Ruckers  spinet  made  in  1600,  of  which  only  one  other 
specimen  is  known ;  a  double  spinet  made  by  Ludovicus 
Grovellus  in  Flanders  in  1600;  a  double-manual  harp- 
sichord made  by  Vincentius  Sodi  at  Florence  in  1779; 
a  Jacobus  and  Abraham  Kirkman  harpsichord  made 
at  London  in  1781 ;  and  several  Hans  and  Andreas 
Ruckers  harpsichords.  The  outstanding  piece  of  the 
entire  collection  is  possibly  the  earliest  specimen  of 
piano  in  existence,  made  by  Cristofori  in  1720,  and 
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labeled  "Gravicembali  col  Piano  e  Forte."  There  is 
also  a  piano  with  pipe-organ  attachment,  made  in  Eng- 
land late  in  the  i8th  century;  and  a  piano  by  the  first 
American  piano  maker,  Benjamin  Crehore.  Various 
construction  cases  show  the  making  of  instruments  from 
the  native  wood  through  to  the  finished  product,  while 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  organs  is  shown  by 
miniature  scale  models. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  of  the  Air,  The, 
a  series  of  annual  radio  programs  established  at  New 
York  City  in  1935.  These  programs  are  broadcast  na- 
tionally, and  are  for  the  purpose  of  auditioning  singers 
who  desire  to  become  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House  in  New  York.  The  series  lasts  for  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-four  weeks,  each  program  being  a  half 
hour  in  duration,  during  which  time  three  singers  are 
tested,  each  in  two  numbers.  The  judges  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Opera,  and  include  Edward  Johnson,  artistic 
director  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House;  John 
Erskine,  Wilfred  Pelletier,  Edward  Ziegler,  Earle 
Lewis  and  Lee  Pattison.  Two  aspirants  are  chosen 
yearly,  and  have  the  privilege  of  singing  at  the  Metro- 
politan the  next  season.  The  1935-36  winners  were 
Anna  Kaskas  and  Arthur  Carron ;  in  1936-37,  Maxine 
Stellman  and  Thomas  Llyfuwy  Thomas;  and  in  1937- 
38,  John  Carter  and  Leonard  Warren  were  chosen. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Guild,  The,  American  musical 
association  organized  by  Mrs.  August  Belmont  in  1935, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  lovers  of  opera  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  The  Guild  now  numbers  about  three  thousand 
members;  Lucrezia  Bori  is  honorary  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Witherspoon  secretary.  The  dues  are 
ten  dollars,  thirty  dollars,  and  for  Donor  memberships, 
one  hundred  dollars,  in  return  for  which  the  members 
have  an  annual  "At  Home"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  where  they  are  allowed. to  meet  members  of  the 
opera  company  presented  by  the  artistic  director,  Ed- 
ward Johnson.  Another  privilege  is  a  "Dress  Rehear- 
sal" to  which  members  are  invited  once  a  year.  Other 
activities  of  the  Guild  include  the  publication  of  an  an- 
nual Operagram,  or  booklet  of  opera  pilots,  etc.,  and  a 
weekly  Opera  News  bulletin.  There  is  also  a  weekly 
radio  hour  sponsored  by  them,  at  which  the  opera  to  be 
broadcast  that  week  on  Saturday  afternoon  is  discussed 
and  illustrated  by  Metropolitan  singers.  Proceeds  from 
the  one  hundred  dollars,  or  Donor  class  of  members,  are 
used  to  purchase  useful  accessories  such  as  a  cyclorama 
and  sound-proof  curtain,  and  to  aid  in  establishing  the 
endowment  fund.  The  Layman's  Opera  Course  in  eight 
weekly  sessions  was  started  in  1937  under  the  direction 
of  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski.  There  is  also  a  branch  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  Junior  Guild  composed  of  out-of- 
town  children. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  the  prin- 
cipal home  of  opera  in  the  United  States;  it  was  for- 
mally opened  on  Oct.  22,  1883,  and  still  retains  its  pre- 


eminence in  the  production  of  operatic  works.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  entire  city  block  bounded  by  Broadway, 
Seventh  Avenue,  Thirty-Ninth  and  Fortieth  Streets,  in 
New  York  City,  with  the  main  entrance  on  Broadway. 
The  building  was  erected  by  a  number  of  wealthy  men 
who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Fourteenth  Street;  Josiah  Cleveland  Cady  was  the 
architect,  the  building  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  almost 
two  million  dollars,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred.  There  are  five  tiers  above 
the  parquet,  three  of  boxes,  a  balcony  and  family  circle ; 
the  first  tier  of  boxes  became  known  as  the  "diamond 
horseshoe."  From  the  time  it  was  opened  until  1908 
the  house  was  leased  to  operatic  impresarios,  the  first 
being  Henry  E.  Abbey  in  association  with  Maurice 
Grau.  The  opening  opera  was  Faust,  with  a  cast  which 
included  Christine  Nilsson,  and  the  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Vianesi.  On  Oct.  24th  of  the  same  year 
Marcella  Sembrich  made  her  sensational  debut  in  Lucia. 
Meanwhile  the  rival  Academy  of  Music  had  Adelina 
Patti  as  their  star  attraction,  and  continued  to  battle  for 
existence,  but  after  two  seasons  was  forced  to  close. 
The  Metropolitan  had  also  found  itself  with  a  heavy 
deficit  at  the  end  of  its  first  season;  Abbey  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  who  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  German  opera.  Die  Wdkure 
was  given  a  splendid  performance  on  Jan.  30,  1885,  but 
the  strain  was  too  much  for  Dr.  Damrosch,  who  con- 
tracted pneumonia,  and  died  on  Feb.  15,  1885.  Anton 
Seidl  became  conductor  in  1885,  and  brought  the  real 
Wagnerian  traditions  to  the  city  for  the  first  time.  Lilli 
Lehmann  made  her  debut  in  the  same  year  in  Carmen, 
and  the  American  premiere  of  Die  Meistersinger  took 
place  on  Dec.  19.  The  following  season  saw  the  debut 
of  the  tenor,  Albert  Niemann,  in  Die  Walk-lire;  Tristan 
and  Isolde  had  its  first  performance  in  America  on 
Dec.  i,  1886.  A-ida  was  also  given  its  first  presentation 
in  1886,  while  the  1887-88  season  became  memorable 
for  the  premieres  of  Siegfried  on  Nov.  9,  and  Cotter- 
ddmmerung  on  Jan.  25,  1888.  Das  Rheingold  had  its 
premiere  on  Jan.  4,  1889;  during  the  same  month  Seidl 
presented  Tannhauserin  the  Paris  version.  In  1891  the 
Metropolitan  was  under  the  management  of  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  and  Grau,  who  assembled  a  company  which 
included  Nordica,  Eames,  Lehmann,  Albani,  Scalchi, 
the  two  de  Reszkes  and  many  others.  The  company 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Romeo  et  Juliette,  given  for 
the  first  time  in  French  in  New  York.  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana  was  presented  there  for  the  first  time  that  season 
with  Emma  Eames  in  the  role  of  Santuzza.  On  Aug. 
27,  1892,  a  fire  destroyed  most  of  the  interior  of  the 
Opera  House,  which,  when  it  was  rebuilt,  had  its  sec- 
ond opening  on  Nov.  27,  1893,  again  with  Faust.  Two 
nights  later  Emma  Calve,  Pol  Plan^on  and  Sigrid  Ar- 
noldson  all  made  their  debuts  in  Gounod's  Philemon  et 
Baucis;  other  events  of  the  season  included  the  debut  of 
Nellie  Melba  in  Lucia  on  Dec.  4,  and  important  per- 
formances by  Calve  in  Carmen  and  Nordica  in  Les 
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Huguenots.     Fdstaff  had  its  American  premiere  on 
Feb.  4,  1895,  and  Saint-Saens'  Samson  et  Dalila  for  the 
first  time  in  operatic  form  on  Feb.  8;  on  Nov.  27,  1895, 
Jean  de  Reszke  sang  Tristan  in  German.  Maurice  Grau 
assumed  sole  management  in  1898,  and  engaged  Franz 
Schalk,  who  gave  the  first  complete  Ring  performance 
in  New  York  during  that,  his  only  season  with  the  com- 
pany.    During  January,    1899,  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink   made   her  debut   in   Lohengrin  and   Suzanne 
Adams  appeared  in  Rom&o  et  Juliette.    Antonio  Scotti 
made  his  debut  on  Dec.  27,  1900,  as  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Mozart's  Magic  Flute  was  produced  with  an  all-star 
cast  the  same  March;  also  Nicolai's  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.    La  Boheme  was  produced  on  Dec.  26,  1900, 
two  years  after  its  premiere  elsewhere  in  New  York, 
but  La  Tosca  had  its  American  premiere  there  on  Feb. 
4,  1901.    The  19001901  season  was  the  last  sung  by 
Jean  de  Reszke;  another  interesting  event  was  Verdi's 
Requiem  sung  by  Nordica,  Schumann-Heink,  Salignac 
and  Plangon  at  a  Sunday  concert  on  Feb.  17.    Alfred 
Hertz  joined  the  company  as  conductor  in  1902,  the 
same  season  that  Alois  Burgstaller  made  his  debut  in 
Die  Walkure.    Grau  terminated  his  management  at  the 
close  of  the  1902-03  season.     Heinrich  Conned  suc- 
ceeded him  as  manager  from  1903  to  1908.    The  first 
outstanding  event  under  his  management  was  the  en- 
gagement of  Enrico  Caruso,  who  made  his  sensational 
debut  there  in  Rigoletto  on  Nov.  23,  1903.    The  same 
season  Felix  Mottl  was  appointed  general  music  direc- 
tor, and  Olive  Fremstad  made  her  debut  as  Sieglinde  in 
Die  Walkure.    Parsifal  finally  achieved  its  first  produc- 
tion on  Dec.  24,  1903.    Caruso's  popularity  meanwhile 
grew  steadily  so  that  in  the  1905-06  season  he  sang  in 
forty  performances.    The  next  season  saw  the  premiere 
of  Salome  and  the  debut  of  Geraldine  Farrar  in  Romeo 
et  Juliette;  during  the  1907-08  season,  Chaliapin  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  on  Nov.  20  in  Mefistofele,  while 
Mary  Garden  appeared  five  days  later,  making  her  debut 
in  the  first  New  York  production  of  Thais.     Gustave 
Mahler  appeared  on  Jan.  I,  1908,  conducting  Tristan 
and  Isolde;  the  same  season  Conried  retired  from  the 
management.  A  change  in  policy  was  now  inaugurated ; 
the  house  was  no  longer  leased  out  to  an  impresario,  but 
operas  were  presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, under  the  chairmanship  of  Otto  H.  Kahn.    The 
first  general  manager  to  be  chosen  was  Giulio  Gatti- 
Casazza,  who  remained  in  that  position  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1935.    At  the  same  time  Arturo  Toscanini 
became  conductor,  and  a  gala  opening  took  place  on 
Nov.  16,  1908,  when  A'ida  was  presented  under  Tosca- 
nini's  baton  with  a  cast  which  included  Emmy  Destinn 
(making  her  debut  in  the  title  role),  Homer,  Caruso 
and  Scotti.     The  next  season  saw  the  debut  of  Leo 
Slezak,  and  the  first  Russian  opera  to  be  presented  in 
New  York,  when   Mahler   conducted  Tschaikowsky's 
Pique  Dame.    Meanwhile  Oscar  Hammerstein  had  been 
waging  a  successful  operatic  war  for  several  years  from 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and  it  was  not  until  the 


close  of  the  1909-10  season  that  he  withdrew  from  the 
field,  leaving  the  Metropolitan  without  a  rival.     Mar- 
garet Matzenauer  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Nov. 
13,  1911,  as  Amneris  in  Aida,  and  proved  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  company,  and  the  same  season  the  world 
premiere  was  given  to  Horatio  T.  Parker's  Mona,  and 
Luisa  Tetrazzini  made  her  debut  in  Lucia.     Lucrezia 
Bori  sang  her  first  role  with  the  company  in  Verdi's 
Manon  Lescaut  at  the  opening  of  the  1912-13  season. 
Frieda  Hempel  and  Tito  Ruffo  made  their  debuts  dur- 
ing the  same  year.     Der  Rosenkavalier  was  added  to 
the  repertoire  in  1913;  during  the  period  of  the  World 
War  German  operas  were  not  sung,  and  it  was  not  until 
1919  that  Wagner's  music  dramas  were  gradually  re- 
introduced  into  the  repertoire.    Amelita  Galli-Curci  and 
Maria  Jeritza  joined  the  company  in  1921,  but  failed  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  death  of  Caruso  on  Aug.  2, 
1921.    He  had  been  the  idol  of  the  opera-going  public 
since  his  debut  in  1903,  and  his  death  was  a  severe  loss 
to  the  Metropolitan.    In  1935  Gatti-Casazza  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Herbert  Witherspoon,  who  died 
before  the  next  season  opened.     Edward  Johnson  was 
then  appointed,  and  has  been  successful  to  a  consider- 
able degree  in  modernizing  the  repertoire  and  building 
up  the  personnel  of  the  company.    Of  the  many  operas 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan,  Aida  has  been  the  most 
popular,  having  had  nearly  three  hundred  performances. 
The  Wagnerian  operas  and  music  dramas  have  aver- 
aged nearly  two  hundred   performances   each,   while 
other  popular  works  have  included  La  Boheme,  Faust, 
Madame    Butterfly,     Carmen,     Cavalleria    Rusticana, 
Tosca,  Pagliacci  and  Rigoletto.    The  Metropolitan  has 
also  performed  a  notable  work  in  popularizing  opera  by 
broadcasting  their  Saturday  matinee  performances  com- 
pletely each  week  of  the  season  over  a  national  chain; 
the  response  to  these  broadcasts  has  been  tremendous, 
and  many  communities  without  any  opera  facilities  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place  themselves 
in  touch  with  Metropolitan  activities  in  their  field. 

Mette,  Arthur,  German  dentist,  arranger  and  oper- 
etta librettist,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  7,  1888 ;  has  composed 
a  treatise  on  the  relation  of  dentistry  to  tone  produc- 
tion. 

Mettenleiter,  Bernhard,  German  church  music  com- 
poser and  choral  conductor,  born  Wallerstein,  Bavaria, 
Apr.  25,  1882;  died  Marktheidenfeld,  Jan.  14,  1901. 
Mettenleiter,  Domenicus,  German  writer  on  music, 
born  Tannenhausen,  Wurttemberg,  May  20,  1822 ;  died 
Ratisbon,  May  2,  1868. 

Mettenleiter,  Johann  Georg,  German  church  music 
composer,  organist  and  choirmaster,  born  St.  Ulrich, 
near  Ulm,  Apr.  6,  1812;  died  Ratisbon,  Oct.  6,  1858. 

Mettez  (Fr.),  draw,  add;  an  expression  frequently 
found  in  organ  music,  especially  French  editions. 

Mettner,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Buchwald, 
Aug.  5,  1820;  died  Breslau,  Man  26,  1892;  his  works 
include  a  'cello  method. 
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Metz,  Hermann,  German  march  and  dance  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  Giessen,  June  10,  1882. 

Metz,  Karl,  German  composer  and  music  school 
director,  born  Zeulenroda,  Feb.  29,  1868. 

Metzdorff,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Dan- 
zig, June  28,.  1844;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  26,  1919;  choir- 
master at  Diisseldorf,  Berlin,  Nuremberg,  Brunswick 
and  Hanover.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  three 
symphonies,  an  overture,  choral  works  with  orchestra, 
string  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Metzger,  Johann  Karl,  Austrian  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  May  16,  1827;  died  Feldkir- 
chen,  Apr.  9,  1898. 

Metzger-Lattermann,  Ottilie,  German  dramatic 
contralto  and  concert  singer,  born  at  Frankfort  in  1878; 
sang  in  the  United  States,  1914-15. 

Metzl,  Vladimir,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  Russia,  Nov.  12,  1882 ;  has  composed  an  opera, 
a  ballet  and  a  symphonic  poem. 

Metzler,  Bertha,  igth  century  American  composer. 
Her  works  include  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Metzler  &  Co.,  English  music  publishers,  a  firm 
founded  by  Valentine  Metzler.  a  native  of  Germany 
who  opened  a  store  in  London  for  the  sale  of  musical 
instruments  about  1790.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George  Richard  Metzler,  who  called  the  firm  G.  Metz- 
ler &  Co.  after  his  father's  death.  The  music  publish- 
ing department  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  about 
1816.  George  Thomas  Metzler,  son  of  G.  R.  Metzler, 
took  in  Frank  Chappell  as  a  partner,  and  they  started 
the  agency  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  which  intro- 
duced the  American  organ  into  England.  The  business 
became  a  limited  company  in  1893. 

Metzler-Lowy,  Pauline,  German  dramatic  alto  and 
teacher,  born  Theresienstadt,  Aug.  31,  1853. 

Metzmacher,  Wilhelm,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Schwerin,  May  25,  1891 ;  his  works 
include  chamber  and  'cello  music. 

Metzner,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  July  14,  1902.  His  composi- 
tions include  chamber,  piano,  and  violin  music. 

Metzner,  Oskar,  Austrian  vocal  composer,  died 
Vienna,  Feb.  4,  1926. 

Meude-Monpas,  J.  J.  O.  de,  i8th  century  French 
violinist  and  composer ;  a  musketeer  under  Louis  XVI. 
His  works  include  six  violin  concertos  and  a  music 
dictionary. 

Meuendez,  Nilo,  contemporary  Cuban  pianist  and 
composer. 

Meuerer,  Johannes  Georg,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  teacher,  born  Wiirzburg,  July 
8,  1871 ;  his  notable  compositions  include  about  twenty 
masses,  some  with  orchestra,  and  other  church  music. 


Meulemanns  (Meulemans),  Arthur,  Dutch  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Aerschot,  May  19,  1884;  pupil 
of  Tinel ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  instru- 
mental, operatic,  and  orchestral  music. 

Meuler,  Joseph  van  der,  see  Van  der  Meulen, 
Joseph. 

Meurer,  Johannes  Georg,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Wiirzburg,  July  8,  1871.  He  studied 
at  the  Royal  Music  School,  Wiirzburg,  became  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  the  Graz  Cathedral  and  taught  at 
the  Graz  Music  School.  His  compositions  include 
masses,  Te  Deums,  requiems,  motets,  offertories,  and 
litanies. 

Meursius,  Johannes,  Dutch  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Loosduinen,  near  The  Hague,  Feb.  9,  1579; 
died  Soro,  Denmark,  Sept.  20,  1639;  edited  the  works 
of  the  classical  Greek  writers  on  music. 

Meusel,  Johann  Georg,  German  musicologist,  born 
Eyrichshof,  Mar.  17,  1743;  died  Erlangen,  Sept.  19, 
1820;  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Er- 
langen, and  wrote  a  valuable  German  dictionary  of  mu- 
sical artists. 

Meves,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Hamburg, 
Dec.  i,  1808;  died  Braunschweig,  Dec.  24,  1871;  pupil 
of  Lobe;  his  compositions  include  ballet,  violin,  and 
choral  music. 

Mexican  Music.  The  music  of  the  Mexican  people 
has  gone  through  many  variations  due  to  the  influence 
of  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  Cuban  musical  idioms 
which  have  been  grafted  upon  the  native  music  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  As  in  most  primitive  countries, 
the  aboriginal  music  of  Mexico  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  singing  on  two  or  three  notes,  dancing  and 
the  accompaniment  of  crude  instruments  of  percussion. 
The  huehuetl  is  an  example.  This  is  a  wooden  cylin- 
drical object  which  has  been  hollowed  out,  stood  verti- 
cally on  the  ground,  and  played  by  beating  the  upper 
leather-covered  end  with  the  hands.  A  small  baked- 
clay  flute  is  known  as  the  tlapitzalU;  it  has  thumb  holes 
on  the  bottom,  and  finger  holes  on  the  sides,  and  pro- 
duces five  notes.  Probably  the  most  important  of  all 
the  ancient  instruments  is  the  teponastli;  cylindrical  in 
form,  made  of  hollowed  stone  or  wood,  and  with  two 
loose  flaps  in  the  top,  which  produce  intervals  when 
hit  by  two  rubber-covered  sticks.  Some  of  these  old 
instruments  are  elaborately  carved,  and  were  used  in 
religious  and  war-like  activities.  Most  of  the  music 
was  used  for  religious  rituals  and  warfare,  but  there 
was  also  music  of  a  more  peaceful  nature.  Some 
poems  have  survived  from  that  period,  but  there  is 
no  form  of  written  music.  The  Spanish  set  some  of 
the  old  poems  to  music,  however,  and  these  are  still 
known.  We  now  come  to  the  mestizo,  music  of  Mex- 
ico. This  is  the  music  of  the  mixed  Spanish  and  In- 
dian peoples.  The  first  Mexican  music  school  was 
founded  at  Texcoco  in  1523  by  the  Franciscan  monk, 
Pedro  de  Gante ;  it  was  here  that  the  natives  first  were 
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introduced  to  the  stringed  instruments,  which  were  later 
to  play  such  a  large  part  in  their  music.    After  a  period 
in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  musical  activity, 
a  new  music  arose  among  the  natives;  this  was  called 
miisica   mestizo;    in   it   is    clearly    discerned   the    in- 
fluence of  the  Spanish  conquest,  although  it  contrives 
to  retain  its  national  rhythmic  characteristics.     This 
music,  which  varies  in  different  sections  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  Spanish  influence,  reached  its  high- 
est pinnacle  at  Michoacan;  one  of  the  finest  examples 
is  La  Papaganga  which  is  filled  with  tranquil  melody. 
On  the  east  coast  there  is  a  stronger  Spanish  influence, 
which  is  very  noticeable  in  El  Huapango.    This  is  both 
a  melody  and  a  dance  performed  by  one  male  dancer, 
the  word  meaning  "on  the  boards."     In  recent  times 
this  dance  has  been  changed  so  that  a  woman  can  also 
participate.     Meanwhile  stringed  instruments  had  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  popularity,  being  used  as  accom- 
paniment  for  almost  all  songs  and  dances.     Instru- 
ments of  native  manufacture  include  guitars  made  from 
armadillo  shells,  and  wooden  violins.    The  last  type  of 
Mexican  music  is  that  known  as  Creole,  meaning  that 
of  the  Mexican-born  Spaniards.     This  is  more  essen- 
tially Spanish  in  character,  and  the  most  popular  form 
is  the  corridOj  a  .narrative  poem  with  musical  accom- 
paniment, using  adventures  of  early  heroes  and  idols 
as  its  theme.     Small  native  orchestras  are  known  as 
mariachi,  and  are  famous  for  their  simple  songs  and 
music.     Pastorelas  are  forms  of  native  miracle  and 
morality  plays.    In  recent  years  a  group  of  young  mu- 
sicians has  appeared;  its  members  have  been  trained 
at  the  National  Conservatory,  and  have  genuine  talent, 
although  largely  under  the  influence  of   French  and 
Spanish   modernists.     It  is   encouraging  to   see  that 
Mexican  composers  are  at  last  turning  for  inspiration 
to  the  rich  folk  music  of  their  native  country ;  the  sen- 
timental sadness  and  wailing  quality  so  often  considered 
Mexican  is  not  essentially  native,  even  though  it  is  so 
often  found  in  works  by  Mexican  composers. 

Mey,  Kurt  Johannes,  German  musicologist,  born 
Dresden,  June  24,  1864;  died  there,  Sept  21,  1912. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Fischer,  Spitta  and  Paul,  was  repeti- 
tor  at  Karlsruhe,  and  wrote  works  on  musical  aesthetics. 
Meyer,  Adolph,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
guitar  virtuoso,  born  Verden,  Oct.  25,  1864. 

Meyer,  Albert,  Danish  tenor,  voice  teacher,  choral 
conductor  and  writer  on  music,  born  in  Soro,  Oct.  29, 
1839;  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1921;  pupil  of  H.  Rung 
and  Lamperti;  wrote  instructive  vocal  works. 

Meyer,  Albert,  Swiss  pianist,  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  St.  Gallen,  Dec.  8,  1847;  died  there,  May 
7,  1933.  He  was  in  New  York  from  1873-1877. 

Meyer,  Bernhard  van  den  Sigtenhorst,  see  Sigten- 
horst  Meyer,  Bernhard  van  den. 

Meyer,  Elizabeth,  contemporary  Danish  composer. 
Her  compositions  include  songs,  for  which  she  is  chiefly 
noted,  also  some  excellent  piano  music,  and  a  cantata 


for  soloists,  chorus  and  piano  which  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  a  competition. 

Meyer,  Felix,  German  violinist,  born  Berlin,  Feb. 
5,  1850;  died  there,  Oct.  3,  1914;  studied  with  David 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

Meyer,  Fritz,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  writer 
on  the  violin,  born  Brunswick,  Dec.  21,  1926. 

Meyer,  Gregor,  early  i6th  century  Swiss  organist 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Solothurn,  Switzerland. 
Glareanus,  in  1547,  praised  him  for  his  musical  abili- 
ties, and  used  his  works  as  examples  of  the  proper  use 
of  ecclesiastical  modes  in  polyphonic  music. 

Meyer,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  June  14,  1859 1  PUP*1 
of  Schwalm,  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory; became  chorusmaster  in  various  German 
towns.  His  compositions  include  ballets,  operettas  and 
a  number  of  melodious  songs. 

Meyer,  Gustav,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Paderborn,  June  14,  1864;  died  Essen, 
June  17,  1925. 

Meyer,  Gustav  William,  German  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Feb.  14,  1887;  his  works  include  a  ballet 
suite. 

Meyer,  Hermann,  German  organist,  teacher,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Detmold,  Apr.  3,  1836; 
died  there,  June  20,  1908. 

Meyer,  Jenny,  German  concert  singer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  26,  1834;  died  there,  July  20,  1894; 
sang  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  1865,  and  became 
owner  and  directress  in  1888. 

Meyer,  Joachim,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Perleberg,  Brandenburg,  Aug.  10. 
1661;  died  Gottingen,  Apr.  2,  1732;  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Mattheson  on  the  problem  of  the  church 
cantata. 

Meyer,  Julius  Alfred,  Swiss  theatre  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Lucerne,  Aug.  28,  1877;  his  composi- 
tions include  symphonic  works  and  songs. 

Meyer,  Julius  Eduard,  German  vocal  teacher,  born 
Altenburg,  Sept.  5,  1822 ;  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1852 ;  pupil  of  Schumann,  Moscheles,  Hauptmann  and 
David,  and,  at  Mendelssohn's  suggestion,  became  a 
vocal  teacher,  settling  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  taught 
successfully  until  his  death. 

Meyer,  Karl,  German  composer,  accompanist  and 
choral  director,  born  Essen,  Sept.  23,  1890. 

Meyer,  Karl  Klemens,  German  composer,  violist 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Ober-Planitz, 
Saxony,  Feb.  25,  1868;  studied  with  Arno  Hilf  and 
Hermann  Ritter;  his  works  include  choral  and  instru- 
mental music  and  songs,  also  a  history  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  Court  Orchestra. 

Meyer,  Karl  Walter,  German  violist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Jan.  3,  1902.  His  composi- 
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tions  include  a  viola  concerto,  and  passacaglia  for  two 
pianos. 

Meyer,  Kathi  G.,  German  musicologist  and  music 
librarian,  born  Berlin,  July  27,  1892;  studied  with 
Georg  Bertram,  Kretzschmar,  Wolf,  and  Riemann; 
wrote  studies  on  early  choral  singing. 

Meyer,  Leopold  von  (de  Meyer),  Austrian  piano 
virtuoso,  born  Baden,  near  Vienna,  Dec.  20,  1816;  died 
Dresden,  Mar.  5,  1883;  pupil  of  Czerny  and  Fischer, 
had  great  technical  ability,  and  made  long  European 
and  American  tours. 

Meyer,  Marcelle,  contemporary  Dutch  pianist,  born 
Rijssel,  May  22,  1899.  She  is  a  fine  interpreter  of 
modern  piano  literature. 

Meyer,  Marcus,  American  composer,  conductor, 
violinist  and  teacher,  born  Greenville,  O.,  Nov.  8,  1862. 
He  studied  in  Cincinnati  and  with  Philip  Scharwenka 
in  New  York.  His  works  include  piano  music  and 
songs,  also  a  book  on  harmony  for  correspondence 
study.  , 

Meyer,  Marie  Luise,  see  Dustmann,  Marie  Luise. 

Meyer,  Max  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  music 
and  psychologist,  born  Danzig,  June  15,  1873.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  taught  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  has  written  on  musi- 
cal theory  and  acoustics. 

Meyer,  Oskar,  German  pianist,  violinist  and  com- 
poser,, born  at  Hanover  in  1865 ;  died  at  Wiesbaden  in 
1935.  He  was  a  friend  of  Grieg,  and  spent  much  time 
in  London. 

Meyer,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  song  composer, 
born  Luneberg,  Aug.  20,  1887. 

Meyer,  Waldemar,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Feb.  4,  1833;  pupil  of  Joachim,  member 
of  the  Berlin  Court  Orchestra,  concert  player  and 
leader  of  a  quartet,  and  composed  some  violin  music. 

Meyer,  Wilhelm,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Speyer,  Apr.  i,  1845;  died 
Gottingen,  Feb.  1917;  wrote  works  relating  to  the  music 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Meyer,  Willy,  German  pianist,  accordion  player  and 
composer,  born  Munich-Gladbach,  Mar.  3,  1889.  His 
compositions  include  an  accordion  suite. 

Meyer  Quartet,  see  Waldemar  Meyer  Quartet. 

Meyer-Ambros,  Franz,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  May  17,  1882. 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo  (real  name  Jakob  Liebmann 
Beer),  German  composer,  born  at  Berlin,  Sept.,  5, 
1791 ;  died  at  Paris,  May  2,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of 
Herz  Beer,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  and  his  mother,, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Wulf ,  was  a  highly  cultivated 
person,  of  rare  mental  and  intellectual  gifts.  Meyer- 
beer added  the  name  Meyer  to  his  own  out  of  compli- 
ment to  a  rich  relative  who  left  him  a  legacy,  -and 
"Giacomo"  was  adopted  for  social  and  artistic  reasons. 
He  appears  to  be  the  only  member  of  his  family  who 
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showed  any  particular  talent  in  music ;  his  musical  gifts 
manifested  themselves  at  an  early  age  while  studying 
piano  under  Lauska,  an  eminent  teacher,  dementi 
was  so  impressed  on  hearing  a  performance  by  the 
child,  that,  although  long  since  retired  as  a  teacher, 
he  offered  to  give  the  boy  lessons.  Meyerbeer  first 
appeared  in  public  as  a  boy  prodigy  at  the  age  of  seven, 
on  which  occasion  he  played  a  Mozart  concerto.  Two 
years  later  he  was  widely  known  in  Berlin  for  his 
accomplishments  as  a  performer,  and  it  was  in  the 
capacity  of  a  virtuoso  that  he  expected  to  achieve  fame. 
Meanwhile  he  did  some  composing,  and  his  talent  ap- 
peared to  be  such  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  place 
him  under  the  tutelage  of  Zelter  in  that  branch  of  mu- 
sical art.  He  became  restive  under  the  severity  of  the 
musical  discipline  imposed,  and  his  parents  decided  to 
change  his  teacher.  Bernard  Anselm  Weber,  director 
of  the  Berlin  Opera,  was  selected  as  being  better 
suited  to  bring  out  the  boy's  great  talent ;  Weber  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Vogler,  to  whom  he  introduced  his 
young  protege,  and  in  1810  Meyerbeer  went  to  live 
with  the  Abbe,  where  there  sprang  up  a  lively  friend- 
ship between  himself  and  Gansbacher.  Another  inti- 
mate associate  of  this  period  was  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  who  had  studied  with  Vogler  some  years  before. 
Von  Weber  was  eight  years  his  junior,  but  the  friend- 
ship was  warm  and  lasting.  Each  morning  at  early 
Mass  the  two  young  men  presided  alternately  at  the 
organ,  after  which  they  assembled  for  a  lesson  in 
counterpoint  from  the  Abbe.  This  lasted  for  about 
two  years,  and  looking  back  at  Meyerbeer's  work  over 
the  decades,  it  is  hard  to  picture  him  seated  on  the 
organ  bench,  improvising  fugues.  He  had  accom- 
plished much  in  piano  technique  and  by  this  time  had 
acquired  the  greatest  musical  facility,  being  able  to  play 
the  most  complicated  orchestral  scores  at  sight  on  the 
keyboard.  About  this  time  also  his  first  works  were 
published,  Geisliche  Oden  von  Klopstock,  and  an  ora- 
torio, God  and  Nature,  was  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  production  of  the  latter  was 
so.  successful  that  Meyerbeer  was  appointed  composer 
to  the  court.  His  first  opera,  Jephthas  Gelubde,  was 
produced  at  Munich  in  1813.  On  a  biblical  subject, 
it  was  dry  and  scholastic,  and  resembled  an  oratorio 
more  than  an  opera;  critics  and  public  alike  failed  to 
be  impressed.  A  come  opera  called  Abimelek  was 
much  more  successful  during  the  same  year  at  Stutt- 
gart. A  performance  in  Vienna  was  secured  for  it, 
and  Meyerbeer  travelled  thither  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  Viennese  public  in  the  double 
capacity  of  composer  and  concert  pianist.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  Austrian  capital,  .which  was  also  at  that 
time. one  of-  the  most  important  musical  centers  in  the 
world,  Meyerbeer  chanced  to  hear  Hummel;  the  ex: 
quisite  grace  and  finish  of-  the  great  artist  so  impressed 
•Meyerbeer  that  he  thought  if  advisable  to  revise  his 
technique  and  methods  before  he  openly  placed  them 
in  competition  with  so  eminent  a  master.  Therefore 
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he  retired  for  several  months  during  which  time  he 
subjected  his  playing  to  the  most  severe  self-criticism, 
and  completely  changed  his  style  more  in  conformity 
to  that  of  the  distinguished  musician  whom  he  had  set 
up  for  himself  as  a  model.  Unable  to  refrain,  mean- 
while, from  composition  he  wrote  a  quantity  of  piano 
music  that  was  never  published.  After  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  his  piano  technique  was  impeccable, 
he  ventured  a  public  appearance,  which  turned  out  to 
be  scarcely  less  than  a  sensation.  Moscheles  happened 
to  hear  him,  and  spoke  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of 
his  prospects  as  a  concert  artist.  But  Meyerbeer  was 
not  satisfied  to  develop  his  talent  along  the  lines  of  his 
greatest  endowment;  instead  he  desired  to  court  the 
elusive  muse  of  creation.  The  opera  which  had  been 
the  excuse  for  his  visit  to  Vienna  was  a  total  failure, 
but  he  was  advised  by  Salieri  that  if  he  must  be  a  com- 
poser, it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  off  scholasticism, 
which  hung  like  a  mill-stone  around  his  neck,  and  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  human  voice,  something  which  could  only 
be  acquired  in  Italy.  Meyerbeer  was  quick  to  accept 
Salieri's  advice,  and  repaired  at  once  to  Venice.  He 
arrived  there  during  carnival  time,  when  the  atmos- 
phere was  full  of  gaiety  and  was  resounding  with  the 
plaudits  of  Rossini,  whose  Tancredi  was  then  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity.  Meyerbeer  realized  that 
Salieri's  praise  of  the  musical  situation  in  Italy  had 
not  been  exaggerated;  he  was  both  spell-bound  and 
delighted.  His  enthusiasm  was  rekindled  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discard  the  erudite  instruction  of  the  Abbe 
Vogler  for  the  brilliant  example  of  Rossini.  His  suc- 
cess was  instantaneous  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
prestige  of  the  native  Italian  with  whom  he  was  now 
competing.  The  Italian  people,  however,  were  not 
slow  to  appreciate  his  outstanding  talent,  which  had 
now  found  a  congenial  outlet  for  its  expression.  Over 
a  period  of  about  ten  years,  he  had  various  operas  per- 
formed in  a  number  of  Italian  cities,  including  Milan 
and  Rome.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  and  his  other 
confreres  in  Germany  did  not  fail  to  let  it  be  known 
that  they  were  disgusted  with  what  they  considered 
the  degradation  of  his  talent.  In  1824  the  Crociato 
was  produced  at  Venice,  and  its  reception  amounted 
almost  to  a  riot.  The  composer  was  called  for  and 
crowned  on  the  stage.  Two  years  later  he  visited  Paris 
for  a  performance  of  the  same  work,  and  decided  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  French  capital.  Until  1831 
he  produced  nothing,  but  devoted  his  attention  to  a 
study  of  French  character,  literature  and  operatic  tradi- 
tion. This  study  resulted  in.  another  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  his  style,  which  brought  about  the 
production  of  the  great  works  for  which  he  is  remem- 
bered. During  these  years  his  father  died  and  he 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  matrimony.  The  loss 
of  two  children  also  made  its  mark  on  his  character. 
Many  other  vicissitudes  accompanied  the  preparation 
of  Robert  le  Diable,  in  which  he  was  to  reveal  his  true 


greatness,  and  of  which  the  popularity  was  soon  to 
spread  over  the  entire  civilized  world;  it  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Paris  Opera.  It  was  striking  in  scenic 
effect,  and  the  novel  and  brilliant  instrumentation,  to- 
gether with  the  Italian  influences  gained  in  Venice  and 
elsewhere,  combined  to  assure  for  it  complete  and  im- 
mediate public  favor.  Its  success  was  so  great  that 
when  The  Huguenots  was  brought  out  five  years  later, 
the  Parisian  public  was  at  first  disappointed  in  its 
more  sombre  style,  but  they  were  eventually  compelled 
to  recognize  its  evident  superiority.  In  1838  Meyer- 
beer undertook  the  composition  of  L'Africaine;  its  writ- 
ing and  re-writing  occupied  him,  with  interruptions, 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  Like  Beethoven,  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  his  own  work,  and  this  dissatisfac- 
tion extended,  in  Meyerbeer's  case,  to  the  libretto,  so 
that  by  the  time  it  was  finished,  it  could  scarcely  be 
identified  with  the  original.  Contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, he  completed  Le  Prophete  within  a  year.  Meyer- 
beer now  spent  considerable  time  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  appointed  general  musical  director  in  1842.  There 
he  wrote  several  occasional  pieces,  cantatas,  marches  and 
dance  muse,  also  the  German  opera,  Ein  Feldlager  in 
Schlesian  in  which,  a  few  weeks  after  its  premiere, 
Jenny  Lind  was  heard.  In  E-itryanthe,  produced  at  Ber- 
lin, he  tried  to  justify  some  of  the  high  hopes  which 
von  Weber  had  held  for  him.  During  the  year  1847 
he  made  distinguished  appearances  in  Vienna  and  Lon- 
don as  a  composer  and  conductor.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  produced, 
after  long  and  painstaking  preparation,  the  earliest 
opera  of  his  future  rival  and  ungrateful  enemy,  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  The  two  composers  had  met  in  Paris, 
and  Meyerbeer  had  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  Wag- 
ner, then  in  dire  need,  trying  to  secure  employment  for 
him,  and  introducing  him  to  influential  people.  Later 
Wagner  wrote  Fliegende  Hollander,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  theatres  of  Leipzig  and  Munich,  and  of 
which  Meyerbeer  brought  about  the  acceptance  in  Ber- 
lin. For  these  services  Meyerbeer  was  ill-requited  by 
Wagner.  La  Prophete,  produced  in  Paris  in  1849, 
added  fresh  laurels  to  Meyerbeer's  fame.  Thirteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  production  of  its  predeces- 
sor, and  again  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  dramatic  requirements  of  his 
theme.  About  this  time  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
he  spent  part  of  every  autumn  at  Spa.  Very  likely  no 
great  composer  suffered  more  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  perfection  of  his  works  than  Meyerbeer.  He  al- 
tered and  retouched  over  and  over  again.  Then  came 
endless  rehearsals,  when  he  would  give  the  orchestra 
parts  scored  two  different  ways  in  different  colored 
inks,  requiring  them  to  test  ottt-  two  different  effects, 
In.  1854  he  challenged  his  'adapted  countrymen,  as  it 
were,  on  their  own  ground,  producing  U&toile  du  nord 
at  the  Opera-Comique.  It  achieved  considerable  popu- 
larity in  spite  of  the  animosity  of  French  musicians. 
After  1859  his  life  was  much  overshadowed  by  the  loss 
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:  many  friends,  including  his  old  librettist,  Scribe,  to 
horn  he  owed  so  much.  He  was  still  writing  and 
:vising  UAfricaine  and  his  fastidiousness  resulted  in 
>  reservation  for  posthumous  performance.  Meyer- 
;er  returned  to  Paris  for  the  last  time  in  1863,  after 
visit  to  London.  The  opera  was  finished  and  in  re- 
;arsal  but  he  had  delayed  too  long.  The  music  of  this 
mposition  has  an  exotic  fragrance  all  its  own  which 
akes  it  in  many  respects  the  most  sympathetic  of 
Meyerbeer's  works. 

Meyer-Estorf,  Franziska,  see  Martienssen,  Fran- 
ska. 
Meyer-Frenner,  Karl,  composer,  born  Voslau,  Dec. 

1891;  pupil  of  J.  Beck,  J.  Lechthaler  and  Franz 
rhmidt;  his  works  include  songs,  choral  and  orches- 
al  music. 

Meyer-Helmund,  Erik,  Russian  concert  singer  and 
mposer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Apr.  25,  1861 ;  died 
*rlin,  Apr.  4,  1932;  pupil  of  his  father,  and  then  of 
iel  and  Stockhausen  in  Berlin.  He  was  a  singer  of 
me  repute,  and  frequently  sang  his  own  compositions, 
is  fame,  however,  rests  upon  his  works  as  a  com- 
ser,  and  especially  upon  his  light  and  graceful  songs, 

which  he  wrote  more  than  two  hundred.    They  have 

appeal  to  a  large  group  of  hearers,  and  many  are 
•itten  to  his  own  words.  His  compositions  also  in- 
ide  operas,  of  which  Der  Liebeskampf  was  very 
ccessful,  ballets,  light  operas,  male  choruses,  piano 
)rks,  a  fantasie  for  violin  and  orchestra  and  a  sere- 
de  for  orchestra. 

Meyer-Lutz,  Wilhelm,  see  Luts,  Wilhelm  Meyer. 
Meyer-Mahlstedt,  Adolf,  German  harpist,  conduc- 
:  and  composer,  born  Hanover,  Sept.  20,  1873 1  died 
.ssel,  Dec.  16,  1930. 

Meyer-Marco,  Alfred,  German  film  conductor  and 
mposer,  born  Aug.  18,  1888.  His  compositions  in- 
ide  an  overture,  film  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 
Meyer-Olbersleben,  Max,  German  composer,  born 
bersleben,  near  Weimar,  Apr.  5,  1850;  died  Wurz- 
rg,  Dec.  31,  1927;  pupil  of  Muller-Hartung,  Liszt, 
irnelius,  Rheinberger  and  Wullner;  taught  at  Wei- 
ir  and  Wiirzburg,  and  conducted  at  Wurzburger 
sdertaf  el.  His  works  include  chamber  and  piano  mu- 
,  choruses  and  songs. 

Meyer-Radon,  Walter,  German  concert  pianist  and 
:hestral  and  choral  director,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  14, 
39. 

Meyer-Raubinek,  Hans,  German  violinist,  concert 
tster  and  composer,  born  Niirnberg,  Sept.  2,  1881. 
s  compositions  are  for  the  violin. 
Meyer-Schierloh,  W.,  German  violinist,  composer 
d  teacher,  born  Bremen,  June  12,  1869.  His  com- 
sitions  include  a  large  choral  work,  Germany's 
vakening. 

Meyer-Steineg,  Theodore,  German  composer,  born 
ickeburg,  May  9,  1873  J  nis  works  include  piano  mu- 

and  songs. 
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Meyer-Stolzenau,  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Buckeburg,  Sept.  2' 
1868.  '  ' 

Meyer  von  Bremen,  Helmut,  English  composer, 
born  London,  Apr.  18,  1902.  He  has  composed  an 
opera,  symphony,  chamber  music,  piano  works,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Meyer  von  Freyhold,  Heinrich,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  choral  director,  born  Leer,  May  4,  1877. 

Meyer  von  Schauensee,  Franz  Joseph  Leonti, 
Swiss  composer  and  organist,  born  Lucerne,  Aug.  io[ 
1720;  died  Leodegarstift,  Lucerne,  Jan.  2,  1789;  his 
compositions  include  vocal,  instrumental,  and  operatic 
music. 

Meyerowitz,  Selmar,  German  pianist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Bartenstein,  East  Prussia,  Apr.  18,  1873; 
studied  with  Reinecke,  Jadassohn,  and  Max  Bruch. 

Meyoung,  Burmese  and  Siamese  zithers  modelled  in 
the  form  of  crocodiles. 

Meyroos,  Hendrik  Arnoldus,  Dutch  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Enkhuizen,  Feb.  10,  1830; 
died  Arnhem,  Feb.  27,  1900.  His  compositions  include 
a  symphony,  two  overtures,  a  violin  concerto  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Meysel,  Ferdinand,  German  choral  director  and 
composer  of  couplets,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  27,  1859 1  died 
there,  Mar.  26,  1933. 

Mez.,  abbreviation  for  Mezzo. 

Meza,  Alejandro,  contemporary  Mexican  composer. 

Mezari,  Madalena  (called  Casulana),  i6th  century 
Italian  composer,  born  Vincenza  (?).  Her  madrigals 
were  published  in  Brescia,  and  Venice. 

Me-ze  (Mezu,  Manzu),  Babylonian  tambourine  or 
timbrel.  It  was  shaped  like  a  ring,  had  only  one  head, 
and  was  used  for  temple  ceremonials  and  ritual,  and 
also,  with  other  instruments,  for  feasts  and  other  pub- 
lic celebrations. 

Mezengeau,  Rene,  see  Mesangeau,  Rene. 

Mezeray,  Louis  Charles  Lazare  Costard  de,  Ger- 
man composer,  baritone  and  conductor,  born  Brunswick, 
Nov.  25,  1810;  died  Asnieres,  near  Paris,  Apr.,  1887. 
He  conducted  in  various  cities  and  was  chorusmaster 
at  the  Liege  Theatre.  His  compositions  include  a 
heroic  opera. 

Mezger,  Martin,  German  choral  composer  and  direc- 
tor, born  Aidlingen,  Wurttemberg,  Aug.  13,  1864. 

Mezin,  Collin,  see  Collin-Mezin. 

Mezu,  see  Me-se. 

Mezzo  (It.),  half  or  medium;  a  voice  or  voice-part 
intermediate  between  soprano  and  alto. 

Mezzo  aria  (It),  speaking  aria;  a  manner  of  sing- 
ing in  which  distinct  enunciation  of  recitative  is  im- 
portant; also  termed  Aria  parlante. 

Mezzo  Forte  (It.),  half  loud. 

Mezzo  Piano  (It),  half  soft,  less  loud  than  inesso 
forte. 
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Mezzo  Soprano,  a  female  voice  lower  in  range  than 
a  soprano,  yet  higher  than  a  contralto,  frequently  used 
effectively  in  dramatic  music. 

Mezzo  voce  (It.),  half  voice;  with  half  the  power 
of  the  voice. 

Mezzogorri,  Giovanni  Nicolo,  early  i;th  century 
Italian  sacred  music  composer  and  conductor, 
m.  f.,  abbreviation  for  Mezzo  forte, 
mfz.,  abbreviation  for  Mezzo  forzando. 
M.    G.,   abreviation    for   Main   gauche    (Fr.   "left 
hand"). 

Mi  (It.),  the  name  of  the  note  E  in  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish. 

Miaskovsky,  Nicolai  Yakovlevitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Novogeorgievsk,  Apr.  20,  1881 ;  pupil  of 
Gliere  in  Moscow,  after  which  he  entered  the  Lenin- 
grad Conservatory,  where  he  studied  under  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Liadoff.     After  serving  in  the  army 
throughout  the  World  War,  he  became  professor^of 
composition  at  the  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  Russian  symphonic 
music.     He  conceived  his  works  on  a  large  scale,  de- 
veloping his  material  at  great  length,  and  with  the 
most  intricate  mechanics.    His  first  orchestral  work  to 
attract  attention  was  a  short  symphony,  begun  in  1907 
and  finally  revised  for  the  last  time  in  1922.    His  first 
symphony  appeared  in  1908,  and  this  was  followed  by 
sixteen  more  at  intervals  up  to  1936,  when  he  wrote 
the  seventeenth.  Miaskovsky  reveals  a  strongly  original 
creative  power ;  his  work  is  both  forceful  and  imagina- 
tive, although  the  influence  of  Glazounoff  and  Mous- 
sorgsky  can  be  traced  at  times ;  his  works  will  perhaps 
be  more  appreciated  when  they  get  to  be  better  known. 
Miaskovsky's  cultural  background  makes  his  music  all 
the  more  difficult  to  understand;  he  is  said  to  be  well 
informed  on  many  subjects  and  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist, and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  traits 
do  not  make  themselves  felt  in  his  music.    Few  of  his 
compositions  were  heard  up  to  recent  years  outside  of 
Russia,  but  since  that  time  they  are  gradually  being 
introduced  at  concerts  and  radio  broadcasts.     Besides 
his  seventeen  symphonies,  he  has,  written  five. string 
quartets,  a  'cello  sonata,  four  piano  sonatas,  and  many 
piano  pieces  and  songs.  .  . 

Miceli,  Giorgi,  Italian  opera  composer  and  director, 
born  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Oct.  21,  1836;  died  Naples, 
Dec.  2,  1895.  .  ... 

Michael,  David  Moritz,  German  composer,,  born  in 
Germany  in  1751 ;  .died  there  in  1823.  He  composed 
various  pieces  for  ensembles  of  wind  instruments;  Many 
of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  Philharmonic  Library, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  he  lived -many  years.  . 
•Michael,  Paul,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
pose^ iorn -Leipzig,  --Octf  20,  '1867;  died  there,  Feb: 
26,  1532. 


Michael,  Rogier,  i6th-i7th  century  Dutch  composer 
and  tenor,  born  at  Bergen,  Dutch  Brabant ;  died  about 
1619. 

Michael,  Tobias,  German  composer,  male  soprano, 
cantor,  music  director  and  conductor,  born  at  Dresden 
in  1592;  died  June  26,  1657. 

Michaeli,  Louise,  Swedish  soprano,  born  Stock- 
holm, May  17,  1830;  died  there,  Feb.  23,  1875 ;  studied 
with  Garcia. 

Michaelis,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  musicolo- 
gist, born  at  Leipzig  in  1770;  died  there,  Aug.  I,  1834; 
reader  at  Leipzig  University,  and  author  of  valuable 
treatises  on  musical  aesthetics. 

Michaelis,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Ballenstedt,  Jan.  23,  1828;  died  Berlin,  Apr. 
20,  1887. 

Michaelis,  Hugo,  German  composer,  died  in  1933; 
his  works  include  Das  war  der  Graf  zu  Riidesheim. 

Michaelis,  Martin,  German  harmonica  player  and 
salon  music  composer,  born  Strassburg,  June  17,  1897. 
Michaelis,  Melanie,  German  concert  violinist,  born 
Apr.  20,  1882.    She  was  a  pupil  of  Joachim. 

Michaelis,  Theodor,  German  composer  and  orches- 
tral player,  born  Ballenstedt,  Mar.  15,  1831 ;  died  Ham- 
burg, Nov.  18,  1887. 

Michalcsyk,  Victor,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Poppelau,  Aug.  31,  1894. 

Michalek,  Bohumil,  American  concert  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Chicago,  Mar.  n,  1885;  pupil  of  van 
Oordt  and  Sevcik;  became  concert  master  at  the 
Bohemian  Opera,  Prague.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in 
1908,  and  established  the  Michalek  .Master  School  for 
Violinists. 

Michalek,  Franz,  German  organ  and  choral  com- 
poser, born  Minister,  Nov.  22,  1870. 

Michalowicz,  Mieczyslav,  Polish  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  in  Mielitopol,  June  17,  1872;  pupil  oiE 
Barcewicz  and  Auer,  and  teacher  of  Bronislaw  Huber- 
man  and  Joseph  Achron. 

Michalowski,  Alexander,  Polish  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Kamieniee  Podolski,  May  17^1851 ; 
pupil  of  Moscheles,  Coccius  and  Reinecke  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory  and  of  Tausig  at  Berlin;  teacher  of 
piano  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  short  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Michaud,  the  Younger,  i8th  century  French  violin- 
ist and  composer;  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Concert  de  Besan9on,  His.  variations  .for  violin  were 
published  ;in  Parish -1782;:  :--.:...  ::::  ..... 

Michaud,  Anifre  R&rii;-i8th  century  -French violin- 
ist  and  composer -of  pieces  lor  one  and^  twa  violins. 

Michaud;  D;>  .contemporary  French  composer.  His 
sonata :f or piaito  -and  two  violins:  has. been  published. 

Michaud^  Ji-Bi;  :-t 8th- •  ceiit^ity^ : French  cotriposer, 
known  'lor  -six  violin  :sbnatas  published  in  Paris. 
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Miche,  Paul,  Swiss  composer,  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  in  Courtelary,  Apr.  26,  1886;  pupil  of  Marteau 
and  Flesch;  member  of  the  Stuttgart  String  Quartet. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano,  violin  and 
choral  works. 

Micheelsen,  Hans  Friedrich,  German  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Hennstedt,  June  9,  1902. 

Michel,  early  i8th  century  Neapolitan  violinist  and 
composer.  His  compositions  excited  interest  at  Paris. 

Michel,  Bodo,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Weimar,  Dec.  21,  1899.  He  has  written  orches- 
tral and  choral  works. 

Michel,  Charles,  see  Saint  Leon,  Charles  Victor 
Arthur. 

Michel,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  director,  born  Hanover,  May  31,  1877. 

Michel  (Michl),  Joseph  Idelphonse,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Neumarkt  in  1708;  died 
at  Ratisbon  in  17/0.  He  was  musical  director  at  the 
court  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  for  which  he  wrote  operas 
and  oratorios ;  these  he  burned  in  a  fit  of  melancholia, 
but  six  violin  concertos  remain  in  manuscript  at  the 
Ratisbon  library. 

Michel,  Reinhold,  German  cantor,  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer  of  a  violin  method,  born  Zittau, 
Feb.  16,  1859. 

Michelangeli,  Augusto,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lucca,  Feb.  3,  1833;  died  there,  Mar.  30, 
1892. 

Micheli,  Domenico,  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
of  masses  and  madrigals. 

Micheli,  Romano,  Italian  organist,  choirmaster  and 
contrapuntalist,  born  at  Rome  about  1575;  died  there, 
about  1659;  Pupil  °*  Francesco  Soriano;  choirmaster 
at  the  Concordia  Church  in  Modena  and  director  of 
music  at  the  Church  of  St.  Luigi  de'  Francesi.  At 
Milan,  Florence,  Venice  and  Naples  he  indulged  in 
friendly  rivalry  with  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
compositions,  mainly  sacred  music,  are  preserved  in 
various  libraries. 

Michelis,  Vincenzo  de,  Italian  flutist  and  composer, 
born  at  Rome  in  1825;  died  there  in  1891.  He  com- 
posed a  flute  method  and  flute  music. 

Michelsen,  B.  Frank,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, concert  organist  and  music  director,  born  Kins- 
ley, Kan.  He  studied  in  the  United  States.  His  com- 
positions include  piano  pieces  and  church  music. 

Michetti,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Pesaro, 
Feb.  8,  1878.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a 
symphonic  poem,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Micheuz,  Georg,  see  Mihevec,  Georg.  .  .. 

Michi  (Mihi),  Orazio,  (called  Orazio  della  Arpa), 
Italian  harp  virtuoso,  born  in  Caserta;  died  Rome,  Oct. 
27,  1641 ;  a  protege  of  the  Cardinals  Montalto  and 
Maurice  .and.  an .-early  and  important  composer  in  the 


monodic  style.  He  wrote  forty-three  works  for  from 
one  to  three  voices. 

Michielsen,  Leonard  Pieter  Joseph,  Dutch  com- 
poser, born  Batavia,  Nov.  19,  1872.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  a  published  work  called  Eight  Piano 
Pieces. 

Michl,  Artur,  Austrian  composer,  violinist,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Graz,  Jan.  18,  1897 ;  pupil  of  Meder, 
Handl,  H.  T.  Meyer,  Paul  Schmidt  and  Moisisovics. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  violin,  operatic, 
choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Michl,  Joseph  Idelphonse,  see  Michel,  Joseph 
Idelphonse. 

Michnewitsch,  Vladimir  Ossipoyitsch,  Russian 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  1841 ;  died  in  1899. 
He  has  written  a  history  of  Russian  music. 

Michon,  Pierre,  see  Bourdelot,  Pierre. 

Mici,  Guglielmo,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
author  of  a  treatise  on  harmony,  born  at  Turin  in  1863. 

Mickel-Suck,  Frieda,  German  organ  virtuoso  and 
pianist,  born  Wellingerode,  Apr.  17,  1885. 

Mickenschreiber,  Wilhelm  Otto,  German  zither 
player,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Essen,  Mar.  18, 
1889. 

Micksch,  Hugo,  Bohemian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Podersam,  Feb.  8,  1885. 

Mickwitz,  Paul  Harald  von,  Finnish  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Helsingfors,  May  22,  1859;  pupil 
of  Brassin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Leschetizky;  piano 
teacher  at  the  Karlsruhe  and  at  the  Wiesbaden  Con- 
servatories; director  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex.  He 
has  composed  violm  sonatas  and  piano  music. 

Micrologus  (Gr.),  the  name  applied  by  both  Guido 
d'Arezzo  and  Andreas  Ornithoparcus  (or  Ornito- 
parchus)  to  treatises,  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study 
of  musical  progress  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
D'Arezzo's  Micrologus  was  written  about  1025 ;  manu- 
script copies  have  been  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  edition  of  Ornithoparcus'  Musics 
active  inter ologus  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1517. 

Microphone,  the  instrument  used  in  radio  broad- 
casting, or  for  picking  up  sounds  in  an  auditorium.  The 
general  mechanical  principle  of  the  device  is  similar 
to  the  telephone  transmitter,  but  it  is  different  in 
appearance  and  degree  of  sensitivity.  It  was  invented 
by  D.  E.  Hughes  near  the  end  of  the  igth  century. 

Middelschulte,  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  near  Dortmund,  Apr.  3,  1863;  pupil 
of  Knabe,  Loschhorn,  Haupt,  Commer  and  Schroder; 
organist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
teacher  at  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  organ  music  and  Bach  arrangements. 

Middle  C,  the  note  C',  located  on  the  first  ledger 
line  below  the  treble  staff,  or  on  the  first  ledger  line 
above  the  bass  staff. 
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Middleton,  Ray,  contemporary  American  dramatic 
and  concert  baritone,  born  1908;  nephew  of  Arthur 
Middleton;  pupil  at  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Music  and  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  in  New 
York.  In  1936  he  sang  in  Gianni  Schicchi  and  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk  at  the  Chicago  Opera  and  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Paul  Whiteman  at  the 
premiere  of  Rogers'  and  Hart's  All  Points  West. 

Midgley,  Samuel,  English  pianist,  lecturer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Bradford,  Dec.  22,  1849;  died 
Sept.  13,  1935;  after  study  at  Leipzig,  he  specialized 
in  chamber  concerts  in  Bradford,  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  works  of  contemporary  English  composers. 
His  writings  include  a  handbook  on  Beethoven's  piano 
and  violin  sonatas. 

Midlane,  Albert,  American  song  composer,  born  in 
1824;  died  at  New  York  in  1909.  He  composed  more 
than  a  hundred  songs. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A,  a  play  by  William 
Shakespeare,  extremely  popular  with  composers ;  Men- 
delssohn's music  to  the  play  is  the  most  popular.  He 
composed  an  overture  for  it  when  only  seventeen,  but 
it  was  not  until  some  years  later  at  the  request  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  that  he  composed  the  incidental  music, 
including  a  Nocturne  and  the  world-famous  Wedding 
March.  The  work  was  given  its  premiere  at  the  New 
Palace,  Potsdam,  in  1843,  and  has  retained  its  popu- 
larity ever  since.  The  most  outstanding  English  per- 
formance of  the  play  was  that  by  Granville  Barker 
which  opened  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  in  Jan., 
1914.  For  this  production  Cecil  Sharp  arranged  and 
composed  the  incidental  music  and  songs,  using  prin- 
cipally folk  music  of  Shakespeare's  day  for  his  ma- 
terial. At  a  much  earlier  date,  1692,  Henry  Purcell 
had  already  written  incidental  music  to  a  somewhat 
distorted  version  of  the  play.  The  operatic  versions 
include  an  opera,  The  Fairies,  founded  on  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  which  was  produced  in  1754.  The 
music  was  by  John  Christopher  Smith,  Handel's 
amanuensis.  A  mock  opera,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  had 
been  presented  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
a  few  years  previously,  in  1745.  This  work,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  had  an  overture  and  thirteen 
numbers  composed  by  John  Frederick  Lampe.  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  also  used  it  as  the  first  of  his  series  of 
pasticcio  operas,  based  on  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
presented  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, in  181,6.  Like  others  in  the  series  it  was  a  mix- 
ture of  quotations  from  Shakespeare  and  of  no  par- 
ticular value  from  the  musical  standpoint. 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  Overture,  an  or- 
chestral work  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  at  the  age  of  17. 
In  1826,  Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fahny  read 
Schlegel  and  Treck's  translations  of  Shakespeare's  plays ; 
the  overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  writ- 
ten in  July  and  August  of  that  year.  Its  first  public  per- 
formance at  Stettin  in  February,  1827.,  was  conducted 


by  Karl  Lowe;  no  account  of  the  concert  appeared 
in  the  "Harmonicon"  until  December  of  that  year, 
the  critic  having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  over- 
ture was  of  slight  importance.  The  first  performance 
in  England  took  place  on  June  24,  1829,  at  a  concert 
conducted  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  Argyll  Rooms.  The 
score  of  the  overture  was  left  in  a  hackney  coach  imme- 
diately after  this  concert  and  never  found,  so  Mendels- 
sohn rewrote  it.  Fairy  music  dominates  the  mood  of 
the  overture,  but  several  picturesque  features  are  also 
included ;  the  Burgomask  dance  from  the  fifth  act  of  the 
play ;  a  curious  imitation  of  the  bray  of  an  ass  in  allu- 
sion to  Bottom;  and  the  quickly  descending  scale  pas- 
sage for  'cellos,  suggested  to  the  composer  by  the  buzz- 
ing of  a  large  fly. 

Miedcke,  Karl  August,  see  Krebs,  Karl  August. 

Miedtner,  Raro,  see  Roder,  Martin. 

Miehler,  Otto,  German  theater  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Passau,  Aug.  24,  1903.  His  compositions 
include  vocal,  instrumental  and  piano  works. 

Miek,  Paul,  German  choral  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Krotoschin,  Mar.  9,  1871. 

Miekley,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Potsdam,  Jan.  15,  1876.  His  works  include  a  sym- 
phony, a  symphonic  poem,  a  piano  quartet,  piano  pieces, 
a  cantata  and  songs. 

Mielck,  Ernst,  Finnish  composer,  born  Viborg,  Oct. 
24,  1877;  died  Locarno,  Oct.  22,  1899;  pupil  of  Tietze, 
Ehrlich,  Radecke  and  Max  Bruch.  His  compositions, 
which  showed  technical  skill,  inventive  power  and  origi- 
nality, included  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  a  Fin- 
nish Fantasy,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  Finnish  Suite 
for  orchestra,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Mielczewski,  Martin,  Polish  composer,  conductor 
and  musical  director;  died  at  Warsaw  in  1650;  protege 
of  Prince  Karl  Ferdinand  of  Plock.  His  compositions 
include  instrumental  music  and  sacred  vocal  works. 

Mieler,  Maria,  see  Narodny,  Maria  Mieler. 

Mielke,  Antonia,  German  dramatic  soprano,  born 
at  Berlin,  about  1852 ;  died  there,  Nov.  15,  1907.  She 
made  her  debut  at  Dessau  and  sang  at  Vienna,  Cologne, 
.  Rotterdam,  Wtirzburg  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  where  she  succeeded  Lilli  Lehmann. 
She  made  a  concert  tour  of  the  United  States.  Her 
voice  was  admirably  suited  to  Wagnerian  roles. 

Mier,  Countess  Anna  von,  igth  century  Austrian 
composer.  Many  of  her  songs  were  published  in 
Vienna. 

Miersch,  Karl  Alexander  Johannes,  German  vio- 
linist, born  Dresden,  1865 ;  died  Cincinnati,  O.,  S.ept. 
8,  1916;  pupil  of  Rappoldi,  Abel  and  Massart;  con- 
certmaster  at  Graz,  teacher  in  Aberdeen  and  at  -the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  artistic  director  of  the  Athens 
Conservatory  and  court  violinist  to  the  King  of  Greece. 
He  composed  ;for  violin  and  orchestra  and  for  piano 
and  for  violin.  .  '  ..  • 
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Miersch,  Paul  Friedrich  Theodor,  German  violon- 
cellist, born  Dresden,  Jan.  18,  1868;  pupil  of  Werner 
and  Rheinberger  at  Munich;  solo  'cellist  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  His  compositions  include  'cello  music, 
an  Indian  Rhapsody  for  orchestra  and  songs. 

Mierzwinski,  Ladislaus,  Polish  tenor,  born  War- 
saw, Oct.  21,  1850;  died  Paris,  July  15,  1909. 

Mies,  Paul,  German  musicologist,  born  Cologne, 
Oct.  22,  1889  J  studied  in  Bonn.  He  wrote  on  musical 
aesthetics  and  on  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Schubert. 

Miesner,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Scheessel,  June  3,  1890.  His 
works  include  organ  and  piano  music,  songs  and  cho- 
ruses, and  a  biography  of .  Philip  Emanuel  Bach. 

Miessner,  Hanns,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Brieg,  Aug.  6,  1877. 

Miessner,  W.  Otto,  American  music  educator  and 
composer,  born  Huntingburg,  Ind.,  May  26,  1880 ;  pupil 
at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  He  became  a  music 
supervisor  in  several  towns  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
was  director  of  music  at  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Milwaukee.  His  works  include  cantatas,  overtures,  a 
march,  incidental  music  to  plays,  a  piano  sonata,  songs 
and  several  books  relating  to  musical  education. 

:  Miethling,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  cantor,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Halle,  Nov.  25,  1862. 

Mignard,  Alexander  Konstantinovitch  (real  name 
Sheltobruchoff),  Polish  composer,  born  Warsaw,  Aug. 
13,  1852;  pupil  of  Freyer  and  Saint-Saens.  He  com- 
posed three  operas,  two  symphonies,  two  overtures, 
church  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Migne,  Jacques  Paul,  French  writer  and  music  ed- 
itor, born  St.  Flour,  Oct.  25,  1800;  died  Paris,  Oct. 
24,  1875;  see  tne  Patrologiae  cursus  completus  sive 
Bibliotheca  universalis  ss.  patrum  et  scriptorum  eccle- 
siasticorum,  which  he  compiled. 

Mignon,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Michel  Carre  and  Jules  Bairbier,  music  by  Ambroise 
Thomas,  first  produced  at  Paris,  Opera-Comique,  Nov. 
17,  1866.  The  story  is:  in  the  courtyard  of  a  Ger- 
man tavern,  gypsies  are  amusing  the  crowd.  Jarno, 
chief  of  the  gypsies,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  force 
Mignon,  a  seventeen-year-old  girl,  to  dance  the  egg 
dance,  is  about  to  strike  her  with  a  whip,  when  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  a  student,  buys  her.  When  he  departs 
with  his  companion,  Filina,  an  actress,  Mignon  follows 
them  to  the  castle  belonging  to  Frederick's  uricle,  one 
of;Filina's  admrers.  Once  in  the  castle  Mignon,  who 
now  loves  Wilhelm,  realizes  .that  he  loves  Filina. 
Dressed  as  a  gypsy,  she  goes  into  the  park  deciding  to 
drown  herself  in  the  lake.  There  she  meets  Lothario, 
an  old  singer,  who  is  seeking  his  long-lost  daughter. 
Mignon  tells  him  her  story,  and  expresses  the  wish  that 
the  castte  would  burn-  tip  with-  Filiria'.-  -Na  sooner  Has 
she:  said  that  when  Lothario  disappears,-  and  shortly 


after  the  castle  is  in  flames.  When  she  reaches  the 
castle,  she  meets  Filina,  who  sends  her  into  the  building 
for  the  flowers  Wilhelm  had  given  her;  Mignon  is 
rescued  by  Wilhelm.  At  Castle  Cipriani  in  Italy, 
Mignon,  Wilhelm  and  Lothario  are  together;  the  latter, 
regaining  his  senses,  remembers  the  castle  as  his  own, 
and  Mignon  as  his  lost  daughter,  who  is  now  united  to 
Wilhelm.  The  overture  to  Mignon  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  concert  pieces ;  its  main  subjects  are  taken  from 
the  arias  "Connais  tu  le  pays"  and  the  polonaise  "Je 
suis  Titania." 

Mignone,  Francesco,  young  Brazilian  composer, 
born  Sept.  3,  1897.  He  composed  the  opera  The  Dia- 
mond Contractor,  based  on  the  i8th  century  exploitation 
of  the  Brazilian  diamond  mines. 

Migot,  Georges,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Feb. 
27,  1891.  He  was  first  a  medical  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity, but  later  turned  to  music  and  after  studying 
harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Bouval  and  Ganaye, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1913,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Widor  and  dTndy.  His  studies  of  early 
music  convinced  him  that  French  music  antedated  that 
of  any  other  nation;  he  became  a  staunch  admirer  of 
both  French  music  and  French  composers.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  seriously  wounded,  being  completely 
paralyzed  for  a  year,  but  fortunately  gradually  recov- 
ered a  partial  use  of  hs  limbs.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  turned  to  music  for  solace,  and  produced  some 
of  his  finest  compositions.  He  lives  in  Paris,  and  al- 
though never  entirely  recovered,  believes  firmly  in  his 
artistic  mission.  His  compositions  include  the  operas 
La  Fete  de  la  Bergere,  and  La  Paravent  de  Laque;  the 
orchestral  works  Les  Agrestides,  Trois  Epigrammes, 
Hagoromo,  La  Jungle;  Deux  Pr&ludes,  Preludes  pour 
un  Poete,  Suite,  Le  Tombeau  de  Du  Fault;  also  choral 
works,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Miguez,  Leopoldo,  Brazilian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1871;  died  there  in 
1905;  organizer  and  first  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Music.  His  works  include  operas,  orchestral 
compositions  and  the  Hymn  of  Proclamation  of  the 
Republic. 

Mihalovici,  Marcel,  Rumanian  composer,  born 
Bucharest,  Oct.  22,  1898;  pupil  of  Robert  C.  Cremer 
and  D.  Cuclin  in  Bucharest  and  of  Vincent  d'Indy  in 
Paris.  He  has  written  a  number  of  symphonic  works, 
a  ballet  suite,  an  opera  and  chamber  music.  Among  his 
best-known  works  are  a  Rumanian  peasant  dance  for 
wind  instruments  and  piano  and  a  sonatina  for  oboe  and 
piano;  both  have  been  recorded. 

Mihalovitsch,  Edmund  von,  Slavonic  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Fericsaneze,  Sept.  13,  1842;  died  Buda- 
pest, Apr.  22,  1929;  pupil  of  Mosonyi,  Hauptmann  and 
von  BulowV  He  conducted  the  Landes-Schauspiel 
Academy  at  Budapest.  Disciple  of  the  neo-German 
school, -TJe  composed  ojpieras,  an  orchestral  -Ballade,  sym- 
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phonieir  and  piano  "music. 


MIHALOVITSCH,  MIECZYSLAV— MILAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Mihalovitsch,  Mieczyslav,  Polish  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Mielitopol  in  1872 ;  pupil  of  Aauer  and 
teacher  in  the  music  school  of  the  Warsaw  Musical 
Society. 

Mihambi,  another  name  for  marimba. 

Mihevec  (Micheuz),  Georg,  Slavic  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Ljubljana,  Mar.  22,  1805;  died  Paris, 
Aug.  31,  1882;  friend  of  Beethoven  arid  Schubert. 
He  composed  songs  and  piano,  orchestral  and  operatic 
works. 

Mihi,  Orazio,  see  Michi,  Orazio. 

Mikado,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  first  produced 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  on  Mar.  14,  1885.  The 
story  is:  Nanki-Poo,  son  of  the  Mikado,  loves  Yum- 
Yum,  but  she  is  engaged  to  Ko-Ko,  who  is  not  only 
Lord  High  Executioner  but  also  her  guardian.  Nanki- 
Poo,  informed  of  this  fact  by  Pooh-Bah,  seeks  Yum- 
Yum,  discloses  his  identity,  and  tells  her  that  he  is  dis- 
guised to  escape  punishment  for  refusing  to  marry 
Katisha,  an  elderly  court  lady.  The  Mikado,  not  hav- 
ing received  word  of  any  executions  during  the  year, 
informs  Ko-Ko  that  some  one  must  be  beheaded  or  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Executioner  will  be  abolished. 
When  Nanki-Poo  consents  to  be  the  victim  if  he  is 
permitted  to  marry  Yum- Yum,  and  enjoy  married  life 
for  a  month,  Ko-Ko  reluctantly  agrees.  Katisha  ap- 
pears, and  after  trying  to  break  up  the  marriage  fes- 
tivities, departs  to  see  the  Mikado.  Yum- Yum  and 
Nanki-Poo  are  very  happy  until  Ko-Ko  declares  that 
there  is  a  law  which  states  that  if  a  married  man  is 
beheaded,  his  wife  is  to  be  buried  alive.  When  the 
Mikado  finally  appears,  afid  Ko-Ko  tells  him  that  the 
execution  has  taken  place,  he  declares  that  they  have 
beheaded  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  that  the  one 
guilty  for  the  execution  will  immediately  be  executed 
himself.  But  Nanki-Poo  appears  in  person,  and  after 
explanations  are  made  which  satisfy  but  also  mystify 
the  Mikado,  the  happy  pair  are  united,  while  the 
chagrined  Ko-Ko  is  forced  to  wed  Katisha. 

Miklaschewskaia-Spielberg,  Isina,  Russian  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Moscow,  Jan.  6,  1883;  Pupft  °* 
Leonid  Kreutzer.  She  has  composed  songs  for  chil- 
dren. 

Mikorey,  Franz,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Munich,  June  3,  1873  J  PUP^  °f  Schwarz,  Thuille, 
H.  Levi  and  von  Herzogenberg ;  assistant  conductor  at 
Bayreuth  and  Munich.  He  became  court  conductor 
at  Dessau  and  in  1912  general  musical  director.  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  choral  works,  sym- 
phonies, piano  concertos  and  string  music.  He  com- 
pleted Mahler's  tenth  symphony  from  the  composer's 
sketches. 

Mikorey,  Max,  German  tenor,  born  Weihmichel, 
Sept.  15,  1859;  died  Munich,  Sept.  29,  1907;  pupil 
of  Heinrich  Vogl.  He  sang  at  the  Munich  Court 
Opera. 
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Miksch,  Johann  Aloys,  Bohemian  baritone,  choral 
director  and  teacher,  born  Georgental,  July  19,  1765; 
died  Dresden,  Sept.  24,  1845;  teacher  of  Madame 
Schroder-Devrient.  He  sang  in  Italian  opera  and  was 
chorusmaster  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden. 

Mikuli,  Karl,  Polish  pianist,  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Czernowitz,  Oct.  20,  1821;  died  Lemberg,  May 
21,  1897;  pupil  of  Chopin  and  Reicha  in  Paris.  He 
made  concert  tours  through  Russia,  Rumania  and  Ga- 
licia,  and  became  artistic  director  of  the  Lemberg  Con- 
servatory in  1858.  He  wrote  piano  pieces  reminiscent 
of  Chopin,  a  choral  work  with  string  orchestra  and 
organ  and  some  Rumanian  airs  and  anthems.  His  edi- 
tion of  Chopin's  works,  with  Chopin's  emendations,  is 
regarded  as  standard. 

Mikusch,  Margarethe  von,  Austrian-German  com- 
poser, born  in  Baydorf,  Mar.  26,  1884;  pupil  of  Stefan, 
Stocker,  Loewengard,  Klatte  and  Max  Reger.  Her 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Milan.  It  has  had  a  long  and  interesting  musical 
history,  and  is  known  for  its  cathedral,  opera  house  and 
conservatory.  It  is  also  a  leading  music  publishing  cen- 
ter, and  of  importance  for  instrumental  composition 
and.  performance.  The  opera  house  La  Scala,  so  named 
because  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Scala,  by  order  of  Marie  Theresa  in 
1776,  has  had  many  famous  directors,  including  Do- 
menico  Barbaja,  Gatti-Casazza  and  Arturo  Toscanini. 
The  conductors  have  included  A.  Rolla,  Giuseppe  Lam- 
perti,  Mascheroni,  Toscanini,  Polacco  and  Cleofante 
Campanini.  The  outstanding  conservatory  is  the  Regio 
Conservaiorio,  to  which  the  Giuseppe  Verdi  has  now 
been  added ;  it  was  founded  in  1807  by  Eugene  de  Beau- 
harnais,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  under  Napoleon,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  modern  Italian  musical  institutions  of 
learning.  Two  features  of  outstanding  importance  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatory,  are  its  fine  musical 
library  and  collection  of  musical  instruments.  Many 
important  Italian  musicians  were  born  in  Milan ;  among 
them  G.  B.  Sammartini,  G.  B.  Lamperti,  Piero  Coppola 
and  Amelita  Galli-Curci. 

Milan,  Luis,  Spanish  composer,  born  about  1500; 
died  at  Valencia,  after  1561.  The  instrument  for  which 
he  composed  was  a  vihuela,  which  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  a  lute.  He  used  the  Italian  principle  in  his  tabla- 
ture,  the  frets  being  designated  by  numbers  and  the 
top  line  corresponding  to  the  highest  string.  His  works 
include  Spanish  and  Portuguese  villancicos,  Spanish 
ballads  and  Italian  sonnets,  the  purely  instrumental 
numbers  being  pavannes  and  fantasies.  He  showed 
much  variety  and  originality  in  his  methods  of  writing 
accompaniments. 

Milan,  Royal  Conservatory  of,  see  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Milan. 

Milan  School  of  Music,  The,  an  institution  of  mu- 
sical learning  organized  in  1483  by  the  Duke  of  Milan. 


MILANDRE— MILES,  PERCY 


Some  of  the  more  important  instructors  during  the 
early  days  of  the  school  were:  Gafori,  Porta,  Zarlino, 
Canio,  Gastoldi  and  Biffi.  Claudio  Monteverde  made  it 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  schools  in  Italy 
and  Orazio  Vecchi,  whose  opera,  ISAmfiparnaso,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  operatic  presentations,  contributed 
greatly  to  its  advancement.  The  composition  of  church 
music  was  expounded  by  such  men  as  Viadana,  Noscim- 
bembi,  Vignoti,  Rosetti  and  Fioroni. 

Milandre,  French  chamber  musician,  the  founder, 
in  1782,  of  a  school  of  viola  d'amore  playing  in  Paris ; 
member  of  the  court  orchestra  of  Louis  XV. 

Milanollo,  Domenica  Maria  Teresa  (Mme.  Par- 
mentier),  born  near  Turin,  Aug.  28,  1827 ;  died  Paris, 
Oct.  25,  1904,  and  her  sister  Maria,  born  Savigliano, 
July  19,  1832;  died  Paris,  Oct.  21,  1848;  Italian  vio- 
linists. Teresa  studied  with  Geblaro  and  Mora  at  Tu- 
rin, and  Maria  took  lessons  from  her  sister.  After 
Maria  made  her  debut,  at  the  age  of  six,  the  two  sisters 
were  inseparable  until  Maria's  premature  death  about 
ten  years  later.  They  played  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  England.  After  Teresa  had  some- 
what recovered  from  the  loss  of  her  sister  she  continued 
her  public  appearances  until  1857,  when  she  married. 
.  Milanov,  Zinka,  contemporary  Croatian  soprano; 
pupil  at  the  Zagreb  Conservatory  of  Milka  Ternina  and 
later  of  Fernando  Carpi.  She  made  her  operatic  debut 
in  1927  in  Zagreb  as  Leonora  in  //  Trovatore.  This 
was  followed  by  engagements  in  Vienna  and  other 
European  cities,  including  a  performance  of  Verdi's 
Reqidem  tinder  Toscanini  at  Salzburg,  before  she  went 
to  the  United  States,  where  she  made  her  American 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
in  1937  in  II  Trovatore,  singing  the  role  of  Leonora  for 
the  first  time  in  Italian. 

Milanuz  (Milanuzzi),  Fra  Carlo,  I7th  century 
Augustinian  monk,  and  Venetian  composer,  organist 
and  conductor. 

Milarch,  Alfred,  German  choral  conductor,  editor 
and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  21,  1878.  He  edited 
choral  and  song  collections. 

Mila  y  Fontanals,  Manuel,  Catalonian  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Villafranca  del  Panades,  May 
4,  1818;  died  there,  July  15,  1884.  He  wrote  a  study 
on  the  troubadours  in  Spain. 

Milchmeyer,  Philipp  Jakob,  German  piano  teacher, 
born  at  Frankfort-on-Main  in  1750;  died  Strassburg, 
Mar.  15,  1813.  He  wrote  a  piano  method  and  invented 
a  three-manual  pianoforte. 

Milde,  Franz  von,  German  dramatic  baritone  and 
teacher,  born  Mar.  4,  1855;  died  Munich,  Dec.  6,  1929. 
;  Milde,  Hans  Feodor  von,  Austrian  stage  baritone, 
born  Petronek,  Apr.  13,  1821 ;  died  Weimar,  Dec.  10, 
1899.  He  created  the  role  of  Telramund  in  Lohengrin 
at  Weimar  in  1850. 

•  Milde,  Rosalie  (born  Agthe),  German  soprano, 
born  Weimar,  June  25,  1827;  died  there,  Jan.  26,  1906; 
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wife  of  Hans  Milde.  She  was  the  first  Elsa  in  Lohen- 
grin. 

Milde,  Rudolf,  German  baritone  and  teacher,  born 
Weimar,  Nov.  29,  1859;  died  Berlin,  July  10,  1927; 
son  of  Hans  Milde. 

Mildenberg,  Albert,  American  composer,  born  New 
York,  Jan.  13,  1878;  died  there,  July  3,  1918;  pupil 
of  Joseffy,  Miiller,  Sgambati,  Massenet,  and  Jemain. 
He  conducted  the  Societe  Symphonique  in  Paris  in 
1907  and  has  taught  music  at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  Wake  Forest  College.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  comic  operas,  a  cantata,  piano  pieces,  and 
songs. 

Mildenburg,  Anna  von,  Austrian  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  29,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Rosa  Papier  and 
Pollini  at  the  Vienm  Conservatory  wife  of  the  drama- 
tist, Hermann  Bahr.  Particularly  suited  in  voice  and 
physique  to  Wagnerian  parts,  she  sang  at  Bayreuth  in 
1897  and  became  one  of  the  brightest  stars  at  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera.  She  also  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

Milder-Hauptmann, .  Pauline  Anna,  German  dra- 
matic soprano,  born  Constantinople,  Dec.  13,  1785; 
died  Berlin,  May  29,  1838;  a  "discovery"  of  Schika- 
neder,  pupil  of  Tomaschelli  and  Salieri.  Beethoven 
composed  for  her  the  role  of  Leonora.  Her  debut  took 
place  in  1803  and  led  to  an  engagement  at  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera.  She  sang  in  Berlin,  and  toured  Russia 
and  Sweden.  Her  voice  was  so  powerful  that  Haydn 
said  of  her  that  she  had  "a  voice  like  a  house." 

Mildner,  Alfred,  Bohemian  violinist,  concertmaster 
and  composer  of  violin  music,  born  Warnsdorf,  Nov. 
17,  1895- 

Mildner,  Henriette,  Czech  concert  violinist;  died 
Prague,  Mar.  14,  1934;  pupil  of  Liszt  and  Smetana. 

Mildner,  Moritz,  Bohemian  violinist,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Turnitz,  Nov.  7,  1812;  died  Prague, 
Dec.  4,  1865. 

Mildner,  Poldi  (Leopoldine),  contemporary  Aus- 
trian pianist,  born  at  Vienna  in  1915 ;  pupil  of  Hedwig 
Rosenthal  and  Djane  Lavoie-Herz:  She  made  her 
debut  at  eleven,  and  has  toured  extensively  in  Europe, 
where  she  has  appeared  under  such  eminent  conductors 
as  Bruno  Walter,  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Schneevoigt, 
Monteux,  Weisbach,  Bohm  and  Von  Kempfen.  Her 
American  debut  took  place  in  New  York  in  1932 ;  it  was 
followed  by  yearly  American  tours  and  appearances 
with  symphony  orchestras. 

Miles,  Frank  Theodore,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  O., 
Jan.  31,  1869;  pupil  of  Alexandre  Guilmant  and  others. 
He  became  well  known  on  the  West  Coast,  and  has 
composed  songs. 

Miles,  Percy  Hilder,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser. His  sextet  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  'cello  and 
bass  received  a  Carnegie  award. 


MILES,  PHILIP— MILITARY  SIGNALS 


Miles,  Philip  Napier,  English  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Shirehampton,  Jan.  21,  1865;  died 
Bristol,  July  19,  1935 ;  a  musical  amateur  who  studied 
seriously  under  Parry  and  Dannreuther.  He  founded 
and  conducted  the  Shirehampton  Choral  Society,  was 
president  of  the  Bristol  Madrigal  Society  and  organized 
festivals  and  concerts.  He  encouraged  first  perform- 
ances of  English  and  other  modern  works.  His  own 
compositions  include  a  work  for  voice,-  oboe,  clarinet 
and  string  quartet. 

Miles,  Russell  Hancock,  American  church  and  con- 
cert organist,  choirmaster,  composer  of  songs  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Camden,  N.  J.,  Mar.  17,  1895 ;  pupil 
at  Coombs  Conservatory. 

Milford,  Robin,  English  composer,  born  Jan.  22, 
1903,  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Milford,  publisher  to  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  He  studied  with  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams,  Gustav  Hoist  and  R.  O.  Morris; 
his  compositions  include  sacred  music  and  choral  works. 

Milhaud,  Darius,  French  composer,  born  at  Aix, 
Provence,  Sept.  4,  1892.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Vincent  d'Indy 
and  Charles  Widor.  Milhaud  devoted  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  his  studies,  and  by  dint  of  long  and  serious 
application  won  prizes  in  several  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, notably  in  violin  playing,  counterpoint  and  fugue. 
The  World  War  interrupted  his  musical  work  and  he 
became  an  attache  at  the  French  legation  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  artistic  conditions  in  the  great  South 
American  city,  but  his  arduous  duties  in  the  diplomatic 
service  prevented  him  from  identifying  himself  to  any 
great  extent  with  musical  activities.  Upon  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1919,  he  resumed  his  interest  in  music  and 
began  to  compose  with  great  rapidity.  By  1922  many 
of  his  works  had  been  performed  in  Paris,  and  his 
fame  had  begun  to  spread;  he  increased  his  fame  and 
fortune  by  a  trip  to  the  United  States  in  the  role  of 
lecturer,  pianist  and  conductor,  distinguishing  himself 
in  all  three  capacities,  particularly  in  the  promotion  of 
his  own  words.  Milhaud  was  closely  identified  with 
"The  French  Six,"  a  group  of  young  Frenchmen  who 
made  an  attempt  to  form  a  modern  French  school  of 
composition,  but  the  organization  was  unable  to  survive 
very  long  because  the  individual  members  were  unable 
to  agree  among  themselves.  His  compositions  provide 
vast  contrasts  one  with  another,  reaching  great  heights 
in  Jewish  Poems  and  descending  to  triviality  in  Train 
Bleue.  In  his  better  works  the  lyrical  element  is  para- 
mount, even  in  the  maze  of  complicated  polyphony  and 
cacophonic  harmony;  he  aims  at  the  outpouring  of 
emotion  in  terms  of -pure  music,  and  often  finds  his 
self-imposed  formal  limitations  irksome.  He  has  been 
an  extraordinarily  prolific  composer ;  his  works  include, 
in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  incidental 
music  to  Greek  plays,  a  violin  sonata,  string  quartets, 
ballets,  operas,  orchestral  works,  and  studies  for  piano 
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and  orchestra.  His  chamber  works,  in  addition  to  seven 
string  quartets,  include  a  sonata  for  two  violins  and 
piano  and  a  sonatina  for  flute  and  piano. 

Mililotti,  Leopoldo,  Italian  composer  of  operettas 
and  many  beautiful  songs,  born  Ravenna,  Aug.  6,  1835. 

Milinowski,  Marta,  German  pianist  and  music  di- 
rector, born  Berlin,  Feb.  i,  1885;  pupil  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege and  the  Berlin  Hochschtile;  director  of  the  Lake 
Forest  School  of  Music.  She  has  given  recitals  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States  and  performed  as  solo- 
ist with  symphony  orchestras  and  appeared  in  two-piano 
recitals  with  Harry  Campson. 

Militairement  (Fr.),  militarmente  (It),  in  military 
style. 

Military  Band,  see  Military  Music. 

Military  drum,  another  name  for  the  side  drum. 

Military  Music,  music  intended  for  performance  by 
an  army  or  navy  band.  The  number  of  players  varies 
from  40  to  90,  and  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  a  military  band  is  the  absence  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, although  the  double  bass  is  occasionally  used  in 
concert  performances.  The  instruments  used  are  those 
in  the  wood-wind,  brass  and  percussion  classes.  Smaller 
groups  of  either  brass  or  wood-wind  instruments  are 
used  for  marches  and  drills ;  the  fife  and  drum  or  bugle 
corps  are  examples  of  such  groups. 

Military  Polonaise,  a  composition  for  piano  by 
Frederick  Chopin,  composed  in  1838  as  Op.  40,  No.  i. 
It  is  said  that  Chopin,  while  playing  this  polonaise  one 
evening  alone,  was  so  carried  away  by  the  ideas  it 
evolved  that  he  saw  visions  of  a  train  of  Polish  ladies 
and  nobles  entering  the  room ;  so  real  were  these  phan- 
toms that  he  rushed  from  the  room  in  terror,  and  dared 
not  return  the  whole  night.  The  term  "Military"  or 
"Polonaise  militaire"  was  added  because  of  its  noble 
and  martial  character;  it  has  also  been  arranged  for 
orchestra  and  two  pianos — four  hands. 

Military  Signals.  All  ancient  nations  employed  mu- 
sical instruments  in  times  of  war  to  stimulate  fighting 
spirit.  Although  the  trumpets  may  have  been  sounded 
for  signals  or  commands  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  was  not  until  1215  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  that  we 
find  evidence  of  the  trumpets  announcing  the  attack. 
For  the  next  two  centuries,  ..signalling  was  confined  to 
the  trumpets;  during  the  I5th  or  i6th  centuries,  the 
drum  was  used  in  Italy  for  the  transmission  of  com- 
mands. Jannequin  in  his  "La  Bataille,"  an  account  of 
the  Marignan  battle  in  1515,  has  included  several  mili- 
tary signals,  the  first  to  be  preserved  in  notation.  In 
1544,  references  to  signalling  by  trumpets  were  included 
in  military  ordinances;  it  was  customary  to  confine 
drum  signals  to  the  marching  men,  while  the  cavalry 
obeyed  commands  from  the  trumpets.  The  military 
treatises  and  manuals  of  the  i/th  century  stressed  the 
importance  of  signals  by  drums  and  trumpets;  one  of 
these  works,  Five  Decades  of  Epistles  of  War.,  writ- 
ten by  Francis  Markham  in  1622,  was  the  first  to  name 
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the  various  signals  used  at  the  different  hours  of  the 
day,  and  also  as  marching  commands.  The  French 
Government  went  to  great  efforts  to  obtain  from  such 
composers  as  Lully  and  Philidor  airs  for  the  fifes  and 
oboes,  as  well  as  for  trumpets  and  drums  to  be  used  by 
the  army.  In  Germany  the  military  signals  were  highly 
musical,  and  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  English 
during  the  i8th  century. 

Military  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Josef 
Haydn,  one  of  the  six  written  for  his  second  visit  to 
England  from  February  4,  1794,  to  August  15,  1795, 
and  dated  on  the  autograph  score  1794.  It  was  first 
performed  in  the  Spring  of  1794.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society  it  is  marked  No.  12 
or  the  last  of  the  so-called  "Salomon  Symphonies," 
and  was  one  of  the  first  symphonies  by  Haydn  given 
in  Boston,  its  first  performance  dating  back  to  1830. 
Its  title  "Military"  is  derived  from  certain  characteris- 
tics of  its  second  movement,  such  as  the  employment 
of  several  percussion  instruments,  and  the  use  of  an 
Austrian  bugle  call  in  the  Coda.  It  is  said  that  this 
symphony  pleased  the  King  so  greatly,  in  spite  of  his 
previously  expressed  preference  for  the  works  of  Han- 
del, that  Haydn  was  specially  presented  to  his  Majesty 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Millan,  Rafael,  contemporary  Spanish  composer  of 
zarzuelas. 

Millar,  Charles  Webster,  English  theater  and  opera 
singer,  born  at  Manchester;  died  London,  June  23, 
1924. 

Millar,  Marian,  igth  century  English  pianist,  com- 
poser and  librettist,  born  at  Manchester.  She  wrote 
the  librettos  for  Kile's  Crusader  and  G.  J.  Miller's  Ar- 
mada, and  composed  songs  and  a  choral  work,  Song  of 
Praise. 

Millard,  Harrison,  American  tenor,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1830;  died  there, 
Sept.  10,  1895.  A  public  performer  from  the  age  of 
ten,  he  studied  in  Italy  and  became  a  concert  tenor.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  Deborah,  a  Grand  Mass,  church  services 
and  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  songs. 

Millard,  Mrs.  Phillip,  igth  century  English  com- 
poser, died  about  1840.  She  composed  a  number  of 
songs,  of  which  the  best  are  A  Thousand  a  Year  and 
Alice  Gray. 

Millaud,  Albert,  French  operetta  librettist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1836;  died  there  in  1892. 

Millenkovich,  Max  von,  see  Moroldj  Max. 

Miller,  Dayton  Clarence,  American  physicist  and 
acoustician,  born  Strongsville,  O.,  1866.  He  wrote  a 
book  on  the  Bohm  flute,  a  work  called  The  Science  of 
Musical  Sounds  and  many  articles  on  related  subjects. 

Miller  Edward,  English  composer,  organist,  theo- 
rist and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Norwich  in  1731 ;  died 
Doncaster,  Sept.  12,  1807.  He  wrote  works  of  in- 
struction on  composition  and  on  playing  the  harpsi- 
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chord,  for  which  he  composed  sonatas;  his  works 
include  also  flute  solos,  songs,  elegies  and  church  music. 

Miller,  Frank  E.,  American  voice  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr.  12, 
1859.  He  wrote  books  on  voice  culture  and  the  physi- 
ology of  singing. 

Miller,  Horace  Alden,  American  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Rockford,  111.,  July  4,  1872;  pupil  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  and  in  Munich  and  Berlin; 
teacher  of  organ  playing  and  theory  at  Cornell  College' 
la.  ^  He  studied  the  music  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  of  whose  themes  he  made  use  in  his  composi- 
tions ;  these  include  piano  and  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Miller,  Julius,  German  tenor  and  composer,  born 
at  Dresden  in  1782;  died  Charlottenburg,  Apr.  7,  1851. 
He  composed  two  operas,  masses  and  songs. 

Miller,  Reed,  American  tenor,  born  Anderson,  S.  G, 
Feb.  29,  1880;  cornettist  in  the  Spanish- American  War 
and  pupil  of  E.  G.  Powell.  He  made  his  concert  debut 
in  1903  and  sang  with  all  the  leading  American  or- 
chestras and  choral  societies.  His  repertory  included 
the  standard  oratorios  and  more  than  a  hundred  con- 
cert numbers. 

Miller,  Russell  King,  American  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  10,  1871 ;  pupil  of 
G  Sternberg,  S.  P.  Warren,  Scharwenka  and  B.  O. 
Klein ;  director  of  music  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  He  appeared  in  recitals  in  Buffalo  and 
St.  Louis  and  has  composed  numerous  organ  pieces, 
church  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Miller,  Victor,  American  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1897.  He  has  composed  a 
symphony  and  other  orchestral  works,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Milleran,  an  undated  (aiout  1700)  collection  in 
manuscript  of  lute  compositions  by  Mouton,  d'Angle- 
terre,  Gautier  and  others,  made  by  Rene  Milleran,  a 
language  teacher  of  Paris  and  an  amateur  lutanist. 
The  collection  is  in  the  Conservatoire  Library  at  Paris. 

Millet,  Luis,  Spanish  composer,  born  Barcelona, 
Apr.  18,  1867;  pupil  of  Vidiella  and  Pedrell  and 
founder  of  the  Barcelona  Choral  Society,  Orfeo  Catalb, 
for  large  choral  and  orchestral  productions.  He  has 
composed  orchestral  fantasias  on  folk  songs  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Milleville,  Barnaba,  I7th  century  Italian  compqser 
and  choirmaster,  born  Ferrara ;  choirmaster  at  Chioggia 
Cathedral,  1619.  He  composed  masses,  madrigals, 
motets  and  other  church  music. 

Milleville,  Francesco,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Ferrara,  around  1565;  died  after  1639;  son  of 
Alessandro  Milleville.  He  was  at  the  courts  of  Poland 
and  of  Rudolph  I,  went  to  Rome  in  1614  and  was 
choirmaster  at  Volterra  Cathedral,  Chioggia,  and  choir- 
master and  organist  at  St.  Giorgio,  Ferrara.  In  1627 
he  was  organist  at  Siena.  His  compositions  include 
masses,  psalms  and  litanies. 
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Milleville,  G.  Alessandro,  Italian  organist  and 
teacher,  born  in  1521 ;  died  Ferrara,  Sept.  7,  1589.  He 
was  teacher  to  the  Princess  of  Este  at  the  court  of 
Modena,  sang  at  the  Papal  Chapel,  Rome,  was  organ- 
ist at  Ferrara  and  composed  sacred  songs  and  madri- 
gals. 

Millico,  Giuseppe,  Italian  male  soprano  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Modena  in  1739;  died  in  1802  at  Naples. 
Gluck  thought  him  one  of  the  greatest  soprani  of  his 
day.  He  was  attached  to  the  court  theatre,  Vienna, 
taught  singing  to  Gluck's  niece  and  sang  in  opera  in 
London  and  Berlin,  before  joining  the  Neapolitan  court. 
He  composed  three  operas,  three  cantatas  and  a  collec- 
tion of  canzonets. 

Millies,  Karl,  German  baritone,  choral  director  and 
song  composer,  born  Apr.  21,  1874. 

Milliet,  Paul,  Brazilian  writer  of  librettos,  born  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1849. 

Milligan,  A.,  see  Volti,  Karl. 
Milligan,  Charlotte,  see  Fox,  Charlotte. 
Milligan,  Harold  Vincent,  American  church  and 
concert  organist  and  composer,  born  Astoria,  Ore.,  Oct. 
31,  1888;  pupil  of  Carl,  Gale,  Johnstone  and  Noble. 
He  made  a  number  of  tours  of  America,  and  was  active 
in  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.     His  works  in- 
clude organ  pieces,  songs,  choral  works  and  a  biography 
of  Stephen  Foster. 

Milligen,  Simon  van,  Dutch  composer,  born  Rot- 
terdam, Dec.  14,  1849;  died  Amsterdam,  Mar.  n,  1929. 
Municipal  music  director  at  Gouden  for  fifteen  years, 
teacher  and  music  critic  in  Amsterdam.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  operas,  choral  works,  cantatas  and 
string  music. 

Millocker,  Karl,  Austrian  operetta  composer,  born 
Vienna,  May  29,  1842;  died  near  Vienna,  Dec.  31, 
1899;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  chorusmaster 
at  Graz,  conductor  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vi- 
enna. He  was  a  prolific  composer  of  melodious  and 
sprightly  music;  his  compositions  include  musical 
farces,  piano  pieces  and  operettas,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  probably  Countess  Dubarry  and  Der  Bettel- 
student. 

Mills,  Charles  Henry,  English  composer,  pianist 
and  conductor,  born  Nottingham,  Jan.  29,  1873;  died 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  23,  1937;  pupil  of  Prout  and 
Niecks.  He  toured  as  a  pianist  in  the  United  States 
in  1892,  conducted  the  Operatic  Society,  and  was  city 
organist  at  Aberdeen,  and  taught  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. He  later  became  director  of  the  schools  of  music 
at  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  He 
composed  choral  works,  church  music  and  songs. 

Mills,  Harlow  John,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, conductor  and  teacher;  organizer  of  the  Mills 
Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  His  works  include  an  or- 
chestral work,  American  Fantasy,  and  other  orchestral 
works  and  piano  pieces. 


Mills  (John),  Sebastian  Bach,  English  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Cirencester,  Mar.  13,  1838;  died  Wies- 
baden, Dec.  21,  1898;  pupil  of  his  father,  Cipriani 
Potter,  and  Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Rietz  and  Hauptmann 
at  Leipzig  and  of  Liszt.  He  played  before  Queen 
Victoria  at  the  age  of  seven.  He  was  an  organist  at 
Sheffield,  went  to  New  York  in  1859,  where  he  played 
Schumann's  A  Minor  Concerto  with  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  remained  in  America  for  thirty  years  ex- 
cept for  concert  tours  in  Germany.  He  played  for 
many  years  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New 
York.  He  composed  piano  music. 

Mills,  Robert  Watkin,  English  baritone  and  teacher, 
born  Painswick,  Mar.  4,  1856;  died  in  1930;  pupil  of 
Randegger  and  Barnby.  He  made  his  debut  in  a  per- 
formance of  The  Messiah  in  which  Adelina  Patti  took 
part.  He  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
several  occasions  and  settled  in  Toronto. 

Mills  College  of  Music,  Oakland,  California.  The 
School  of  Music  was  established  in  1871,  though  the  col- 
lege was  founded  in  1852.  It  is  a  fully  accredited  school, 
awarding  musical  and  academic  degrees,  and  offering 
courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  music,  music  history, 
ensemble  music  and  musical  education.  The  dean  is 
Luther  B.  Marchant.  Organizations  connected  with 
the  school  are:  an  orchestra,  a  choir,  a  string  quartet 
and  an  annual  operatic  production.  The  enrollment  is 
over  five  hundred;  the  music  faculty  numbers  twenty- 
two. 

Millspaugh,  Basil  Spaulding,  see  Ruysdael,  Basil 
Milner,  Augustus,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  cen- 
tury Irish  baritone,  born  at  Cork.  He  studied  in  Prague 
and  Zurich,  sang  the  part  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
Strauss's  Salome  under  the  baton  of  the  composer  and 
appeared  many  times  in  London. 

Milner,  M.,  late  igth  century  Russian  composer 
and  pianist.  His  Agada,  legend  for  piano,  has  been 
published. 

Milo,  Alexander  Pordes,  see  Pordes-Milo,  Alexan- 
der Signmnd. 

Milonga,  a  South  American  popular  dance  accom- 
panied by  song,  guitar  and  accordion. 

Miloyevich,  Miloye,  Serbian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Belgrade,  Oct.  15,  1884.  He  studied  in  Belgrade 
and  Munich  and  lectured  on  musical  aesthetics  at  the 
University  of  Belgrade.  His  compositions  include 
choral  works  with  orchestra,  a  symphonic  poem,  a 
Serbian  Dance  for  violin  and  piano,  national  melodies 
of  Serbia,  a  Legend  for  'cello  and  piano,  part-songs 
and  piano  pieces.  His  Grimaces  Rhythmiques  for  piano 
were  played  at  the  1937  Festival  of  the  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music. 

Milstead,  Alma,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  in  Texas;  pupil  of  her  father,  Dudley  Buck  and 
of  Marcella  Sembrich  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School. 
She  has  sung  in  opera,  concerts  and  oratorio  and  on 
the  radio.  Her  operatic  roles  include  Madame  Butter- 
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fly,  Martha,  Cherubino  in  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  and 
Yum  Yum  in  The  Mikado. 


Milstein,  Nathan,  contemporary  Russian  violinist, 
born  Odessa,  Dec.  31,  1904;  pupil  at  Odessa,  at  the 
Petrograd  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  of  Stoliarski, 
Ysaye  and  Auer.  He  toured  Russia  with  the  pianist 
Vladimir  Horowitz,  went  to  Paris  in  1925,  and  ap- 
peared in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, in  Amsterdam  with  the  Concertgebouw  and  in 
Paris  with  the  Colonne  Orchestra  and  the  Lamoureux 
and  Conservatory  Orchestras.  He  made  his  American 
debut  in  1928  with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Leopold  Stokowski  and  has  since  made  nine 
concert  tours  of  the  United  States,  appearing  as  soloist 
with  many  of  the  leading  symphony  orchestras  of  the 
country,  including  those  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  Cleveland. 

Miltitz,  Carl  Borromaus  Albert  Stephan  von, 
German  composer,  opera  librettist,  and  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  born  Dresden,  Nov.  9,  1781 ;  died  there, 
Jan.  19,  1841 ;  pupil  of  Josef  Schuster  and  E.  Wein- 
lig.  He  composed  songs  and  choral,  operatic,  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music  works. 

Milton,  John,  English  composer,  born  about  1563; 
died  at  London,  about  1646;  father  of  the  poet.  His 
musical  abilities  are  referred  to  in  his  son's  poem  Ad 
Patrem;  his  compositions  show  excellent  training  and 
fine  taste.  He  wrote  part-songs  for  various  numbers 
of  voices  and  several  psalm  tunes. 

Milton,  John,  English  ppet  and  amateur  musician, 
born  in  1608;  died  in  1674.  Many  of  his  odes  and 
hymns  have  been  set  to  music  by  English  composers ; 
Henry  Lawes  composed  the  music  for  his  masque, 
Comus.  See  Comus. 

Mime,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen,  sung  by  a  tenor.  In  the  first  of  the  cycle's  four 
dramas,  The  Rhlnegold,  Mime,  a  dwarf,  cowardly 
brother  of  Alberich  and  master  smith,  fashions  a 
magic  ring  and  a  helmet  of  invisibility  from  the  Rhine- 
gold  Alberich  had  stolen. 

Mimodrama,  a  pantomime  play,  often  accompanied 
by  music. 

Minaccevole  (It.),  in  a  menacing  or  threatening 
manner. 

Mincus,  Ludwig,  Austrian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Vienna  in- 1827;  conductor  of  Prince 
Jussupoff's  orchestra  in  St.  Petersburg,  violinist  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  there  arid /a  professor  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  ballets,  one 
of  which,  composed  in  collaboration  with  Delibes,  was 
performed  in  Paris  in  1860. 

Mine,  Jacques  Claude  Adolphe,  French  organist 
and  composer  and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Nov.  4,  1796; 
died  at  Chartres  in  1854.  He  was  a  famous  organist 
and  teacher  in  Paris  for  twenty  years.  He  composed 
chamber  music  and  methods  for  'cello  and  for  bass, 
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Minetti,  Carlo,  Italian  singer,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Lago  Maggiore,  Dec.  4,  1868;  died  Pittsburgh,' 
Pa.,  July  31,  1923.  His  works  included  an  opera', 
songs  and  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Mingardi,  Vittorio,  Italian  conductor  and  opera  di- 
rector, born  at  Bologna  in  1860 ;  died  Milan,  Nov.  25, 
1918;  pupil  of  Luigi  Mancinelli.  For  a  number  of 
seasons  he  was  director,  both  in  an  artistic  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  of  La  Scala,  Milan,  where  he 
promoted  revivals  of  Spontini's  La  Vestale  and  Cheru- 
bini's  Medea. 

Mingotti,  Regina  (nee  Valentin!) ,  Italian  soprano, 
born  at  Naples  in  1721 ;  died  Neuburg-on-Danube,  Oct. 
i,  1808;  pupil  of  Porpora;  wife  of  Pietro  Mingotti. 
She  was  the  rival  of  Faustina  Hasse;  both  left  the 
Dresden  stage  in  1751.  She  then  sang  under  Farinelli 
in  Madrid,  and  later  appeared  in  London,  Munich, 
and  Italy. 

Mingotti,  the  brothers,  proprietors  of  an  Italian 
opera  company.  Pietro  Mingotti  died  at  Copenhagen, 
Apr.  28,  1759.  Angelo  Mingotti  was  born  at  Venice 
about  1700;  died  after  1776.  The  Mingotti  brothers 
toured  in  Austria,  Germany  and  Denmark  with  an 
Italian  opera  company  during  the  period  1732-56. 
Regina  Valentini  was  the  wife  of  Pietro  Mingotti.  See 
Regina  Mingotti. 

Minguzzi,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Forli,  Oct.  20,  1870.  He  has  written  an  opera,  a 
symphonic  poem,  a  'cello  sonata,  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Minhejmer  (Miinchheimer),  Adam,  Polish  com- 
poser, teacher  and  music  librarian,  born  Warsaw,  Jan. 
4,  1831;  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1904;  pupil  of  Freyer, 
Alois  Tausig  and  A.  B.  Marx.  He  was  ballet  master 
and  librarian  for  several  theatres  in  Warsaw,  taught  at 
the  Musical  Institute  there,  and  wrote  operatic,  orches- 
tral and  choral  works. 

Miniature  Score,  a  form  of  orchestral,  vocal  or 
chamber  music  score  greatly  reduced  in  size  for  con- 
venience in  study  or  use  at  concerts.  For  the  use  of 
those  untrained  in  the  art  of  score  reading,  a  simple 
method  has  been  devised  known  as  the  "Arrow  Sys- 
tem" ;  see  Score  reading. 

Minim,  a  half-note. 

Minjaireh,  a  Syrian  vertical  bamboo  flute  with  fin- 
ger-holes. 

Minkowski,  Giacomo,  Russian  opera  singer,  sing- 
ing teacher  and  operetta  composer,  born  Odessa,  June 
3,  1873. 

Minkwitz,  Bruno,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser of  operettas  and  of  vocal  and  piano  music,  born 
June  n,  1874. 

Minneapolis,  a  large  city  in  Minnesota,  adjacent  to 
St.  Paul.  The  two  cities  form  the  cultural  center  of 
the  northwestern  central  states.  The  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  founded  in  1903,  and  until  re- 
cently has  been  conducted  by  Eugene  Ormandy.  There 
are  numerous  choral  clubs,  including  the  Apollo  Club, 
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the  Minneapolis  A-Cappella  Choir  and  the  Cecelian 
Singers.  The  music  schools  include  the  Northwestern 
Conservatory,  founded  in  1885  by  C.  H.  Morse,  and 
the  Minneapolis  School  of  Music. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.  Founded  in 
1902,  this  orchestra  was  long  conducted  by  Eugene 
Ormandy.  It  is  affiliated  directly  with  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  began  giving  concerts  in  the  North- 
rup  Auditorium  in  1929.  In  1937  Ormandy  resigned 
to  conduct  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  The  season 
usually  includes  sixteen  Friday  evening  symphony  con- 
certs, nineteen  Sunday  afternoon  popular  concerts  and 
a  number  of  children's  concerts. 

Minnesinger  (Minnesanger),  the  name  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  singer-poets  in  Germany  during  the  I2th 
and  1 3th  centuries,  similar  to  the  Troubadours  or 
Trouveres  of  France.  Many  of  these  singers  .were  of 
noble  extraction;  some  of  the  best  known  were  Wolf- 
ram von  Eschenbach,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Prince  Witzlav  and  the  last  great  minnesinger,  Heinrich 
von  Meissen.  The  story  of  Tannhauser,  a  minnesinger 
of  the  I3th  century,  has  been  immortalized  by  Wagner 
in  his  opera.  The  minnesingers  were  succeeded  by  the 
meistersingers  in  the  I4th  century. 

Minoja,  Ambrogio,  Italian  composer,  voice  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  near  Lodi,  Oct.  2,  1752;  died 
Milan,  Aug.  3,  1825;  pupil  of  S.  Anselmi  and  Sala; 
conductor  at  La  Scala  Theatre,  Milan,  and  at  the 
Parma  Theatre;  director  of  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
He  composed  operas,  masses  and  other  church  music, 
coronation  music  for  Napoleon,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber works,  a  symphony  and  a  celebrated  book  of  Sol- 
feggi. 

Minor.  In  the  theory  of  music,  minor  denotes 
"smaller"  or  "lesser"  and  is  therefore  opposed  to 
major.  In  the  .analysis  of  intervals,  any  major  inter- 
val that  has  been  contracted  a  half-tone  is  considered 
minor.  Triads  made  up  with  a  minor  third  and  a 
perfect  fifth  from  their  root  tone  are  said  to  be  minor 
triads.  The  second  most  important  scale  used  in  mod- 
ern music  is  the  minor  scale.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing differences  between  the  minor  and  major 
scales  is  the  presence  of  the  minor  third  interval  from 
the  keynote  in  the  ascending  minor  scale,  while  in  the 
major  scale  this  interval  is  major.  Due  to  the  presence 
of  this  minor  or  "lesser"  interval,  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  speak  of  the  minor  scale  as  "the  scale  with 
the  lesser  third." 

Minor  Canon,  in  English  cathedrals,  either  a  clergy- 
man or  a  layman  assigned  to  duty  as  choirsinger ;  for- 
merly called  vicar  choral. 

Minor  Chord,  a  chord  in  which  the  third  above  the 
root  is  minor. 

Minor  Interval,  a  half-tone  less  than  major. 
Minor  Scale,  a  scale  in  which  the  third  degree  is  a 
minor  third  above  the  key-note. 


Minore,  a  term  used  as  a  warning  that  the  key  of 
the  composition  has  suddenly  changed  to  minor;  its 
opposite  is  Maggiore,  indicating  that  the  key  is  major. 

Minshall,  Nathan  Ebenezer,  English  organist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  in  1846;  died  Folkestone,  Apr. 
27>  T933-  He  edited  the  Nonconformist  Music  Journal. 

Minsmer,  J.,  contemporary  composer,  among  whose 
works  is  a  violin  sonata  published  in  1922. 

Minstrel,  (i)  a  name  applied  to  various  groups  of 
musicians  who  wandered  over  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  At  first  these  minstrels  appear  to  have  been 
accompanists  for  the  trouveres  and  troubadours ;  later 
many  of  them  were  active  in  guilds  which  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  musical  development  of  their 
local  communities.  (2)  A  name  applied  in  the  United 
States  to  negroes,  or  actors  portraying  negroes,  who 
sing  plantation  songs  and  crack  jokes  in  a  "minstrel" 
show. 

Minteki,  a  Chinese  vertical  flute  made  of  bamboo, 
with  seven  finger-holes. 

Minuet  (Fr.  mennet;  Ger.  Menuett;  It.  memietto), 
a  dance  generally  believed  to  have  originated  in  the 
province  of  Poitou,  France;  the  name  is  derived  from 
menu  which  is  French  for  small,  and  describes  the 
rather  short  steps  in  the  minuet.  The  older  minuets 
had  two  phrases  of  eight  measures,  each  being  repeated, 
and  usually  began  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure ;  the 
tempo  of  these  dances  (in  3-4  time)  was  always  quite 
moderate.  It  was  frequently  followed  by  a  second 
minuet,  offering  a  contrast  of  mood,  and  with  only  three 
parts  in  the  harmony,  hence  the  name  Trio.  Minuets 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  suites  of  the  i8th 
century;  Handel  rarely  used  the  second  minuet,  but 
both  sections  of  his  minuets  were  usually  well  developed 
and  in  3-8  instead  of  3-4  time.  He  invariably  used 
the  minuet  as  a  finale  to  his  oratorio  and  operatic 
overtures.  Bach  wrote  a  number  of  minuets ;  four  are 
to  be  found  in  his  French  suites.  It  was  in  the  third 
suite  of  this  set  that  the  direction  "Menuet  da  capo" 
was  first  noted,  an  instruction  heretofore  unwritten, 
although  it  was  the  practice  to  repeat  the  first  minuet 
after  the  trio.  When  Haydn  made  the  minuet  a  part 
of  the  symphony,  it  assumed  a  new  importance  as  a 
musical  form,  and  its  tempo  was  quickened  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  Haydn's  string  quartets  also  reveal 
other  innovations,  one  being  the  use  of  a  key  for  the 
trio  which  is  more  remote  than  that  of  the  minuet. 
Mozart's  minuets  are  of  the  same  form  as  Haydn,  yet 
their  spirit  is  more  tender  and  graceful.  The  choicest 
of  his  minuets  are  to  be  found  in  the  serenades  and 
divertimenti.  Many  of  his  symphonies  and  the  major^ 
ity  of  his  sonatas  lack  the  minuet  movement.  In  the 
hands  of  Beethoven  the  minuet  gave  way  to  the  scherzo, 
which  gradually  replaced  the  older  form  in  symphonic 
works.  Only  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  8  contains 
a  minuet  in  classic  form. 
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"Minute  Waltz/'  a  composition  for  piano  by  Fred- 
erick Chopin  (Opus  64,  No.  i),  written  in  1847  and 
published  the  same  year.  The  title  "Minute  Waltz" 
was  added  by  some  admirer  who  found  that  at  the 
proper  speed  it  lasted  sixty  seconds;  it  is  also  known 
as  Valse  du  petit  chien  (Walts  of  the  little  dog}.  It 
has  been  arranged  for  orchestra,  for  violin  and  piano, 
flute,  piano  duet,  and  two  pianos — four  hands. 

Mioduszewski,  Michael  Martin,  Polish  teacher  and 
music  editor,  born  in  1787.  He  edited  collections  of 
Polish  songs  and  sacred  vocal  works. 

Miolan,  Caroline  Marie  Felix,  see  Carudho-Mw- 
lan,  Caroline  Marie  Felix. 

Miquel,  iSmile,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mire- 
court  in  1851 ;  died  at  Nancy  in  1911.  He  made  some 
excellent  bows,  which  are  in  considerable  demand. 

Miquelle,  Georges,  contemporary  American  violon- 
cellist, born  Lille,  France,  Mar.  24,  1896 ;  pupil  of  Cros 
St.-Ange  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  made  his 
New  York  debut  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  has  appeared  in  recitals,  as  soloist  with 
leading  orchestras  and  in  joint  recitals  and  chamber 
music  programs  with  the  late  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 

Miracle  play,  see  Mystery. 

Mirande,  Hippolyte,  French  composer,  music  critic 
and  teacher,  born  Lyons,  May  4,  1862 ;  pupil  of  Dubois 
and  Guiraud  and  teacher  at  Geneva  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  the  Conservatory ;  professor  of  musical  his- 
tory at  the  Lyons  Conservatory  and  critic  for  the  Lyons 
Progres.  He  composed  a  ballet,  overtures,  piano  pieces, 
and  songs. 

Mirecki,  Franz,  Polish  composer,  born  Cracow, 
Apr.  i,  1791 ;  died  there,  May  29,  1862 ;  pupil  of  Hum- 
mel in  Vienna  and  Cherubini  in  Paris;  director  of 
a  singing  school  at  Cracow.  His  works  include  operas, 
ballets,  a  mass,  piano  pieces  and  the  arrangement  and 
publication  of  fifty  psalms  of  B.  Marcello  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

Miremont,  Claude  Augustin,  French  violin  maker, 
born  at  Mirecourt  in  1827;  died  at  Pontorson  in  1887. 
He  studied  with  his  father  and  worked  for  Bernardel 
in  Paris.  After  remaining  ten  years  in  New  York,  he 
returned  to  Paris.  His  violins  and  violoncellos,  mod- 
elled after  those  of  Gagliano  and  Guarnerius,  have 
splendid  tone  quality. 

Miritu,  a  small  Sumerian  harp,  having  four  or  five 
strings.  It  was  played  with  the  neck,  which  was  bow- 
shaped,  turned  outwards. 

Mirliton,  a  French  instrument,  similar  to  the  onion 
flute.  It  is  a  cylindrical  tube  closed  at  both  ends  by 
a  thin  membrane.  There  are  two  holes  in  opposite 
sides  of  the  tube  and  the  instrument  is  played,  or  sung, 
by  humming  into  one  of  these. 

Miroglio,  the  Elder,  early  eighteenth  century  vio- 
linist and  composer;  owner  of  the  Paris  "Bureau 
d'abonnement  musical"  (a  ticket  agency)  and  composer 


of  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass.    He  dedicated  six  so- 
natas to  Geminiani. 

Miroglio,  Pierre  Jean,  French  composer,  born  at 
Paris,  about  1750;  son  of  Miroglio,  the  Elder.  His 
compositions  include  violin  sonatas,  sonatas  for  two 
violins,  six  symphonies  and  a  sextet  for  strings  and 
two  horns. 

Mirovitsch,  Alfred,  Russian  pianist,  born  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1884;  multiple  prize  winner  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at  Ber- 
lin in  1911  and  toured  extensively,  particularly  in  the 
Far  East.  In  1925  he  conducted  master  classes  in 
piano  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mirsch-Riccius,  Erich,  German  composer  and 
opera  conductor,  born  Bautzen,  Sept.  5,  1884.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  two  symphonies,  sym- 
phonic poems,  a  piano  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto  and 
chamber  music. 

Mirus,  Edward,  Austrian  composer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  Klagenfurt,  May  12,  1856;  died  Vienna, 
Dec.  14,  1914.  He  composed  songs  and  edited  instruc- 
tive vocal  collections. 

Miry,  Karel,  Flemish  composer,  born  Ghent,  Aug. 
14,  1823;  died  there,  Oct.  5,  1889;  pupil  of  Mengal 
and  Gevaert  and  teacher  of  the  Ghent  Conservatory. 
He  wrote  eighteen  Flemish  operas  and  operettas;  the 
Flemish  national  anthem  is  founded  on  one  of  his  songs. 

Misangere,  Marquise  de  la,  French  clavichord 
player  and  composer,  born  in  1693.  Since  clavichord 
music  is  playable  on  the  piano,  and  since  the  instrument 
occupied  in  those  days  much  the  same  position  that 
the  piano  does  at  the  present  time,  we  may  consider 
the  Marquise  de  la  Misangere  the  earliest  French 
woman  composer  who  wrote  piano  music. 

Misch,  Robert,  German  librettist,  born  Rittergut 
Zurczyn,  Feb.  6,  1880;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  27,  1929. 

Mischakoff,  Mischa,  Russian  violinist,  born  Pros- 
kourov,  Apr.  3,  1895 1  pupil  at  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory, St.  Petersburg,  where  he  won  the  Rubinstein  prize 
in  1912;  professor  at  the  Nizhni-Novgorod  Conserva- 
tory and  concertmaster  in  the  Moscow  Grand  Opera 
Orchestra  and  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
After  'solo  work  with  American  orchestras,  he  became 
head  of  the  violin  department  at  the  American  Con- 
servatory, Chicago,  in  1930  and,  in  1937,  concertmaster 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  symphony  or- 
chestra conducted  by  Toscanini. 

Mischa-Leon,  Harry  Haurowitz,  Danish  tenor, 
born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  9,  1889;  pupil  of  Lincke, 
Heinemann,  Duvernoy,  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Henschel. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Royal  Opera  School 
in  Copenhagen,  and  was  chosen  by  Puccini  to  create 
an  important  role  in  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  at  its 
New  York  premiere.  He  made  extensive  tours  of 
North  America  and  has  been  heard  in  the  leading  mu- 
sical centers  of  Europe. 
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Misek,  Adolf,  contemporary  composer.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  two  sonatas  and  a  trio  for  piano, 
violin  and  violoncello. 

Mise  en  scene  (Fr.),  stage-setting. 

Miserere.  Miserere  mei  Dens,  the  soth  Psalm  in 
the  Latin  (the  5ist  in  the  Hebrew  and  English)  ;  ren- 
dered at  the  conclusion  of  the  Office  of  Tenebrae  and 
in  use  since  1514  when  it  was  sung  to  a  fauxbourdon. 
Out  of  the  many  musical  settings  the  Miserere  has  re- 
ceived, the  only  one  now  employed  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
is  by  Gregorio  Allegri. 

Miser  Knight,  The  (Der  geizige  Ritter),  grand 
opera  in  three  acts,  music  by  Serge  Rachmaninoff, 
first  produced  at  Moscow  in  1905.  The  story  is:  A 
nobleman  with  a  great  deal  of  wealth  has  let  his  castle 
go  to  ruin,  and  permitted  his  only  son  to  be  in  want 
of  money.  He  is  therefore  called  the  "miser."  The 
young  knight  has  a  duel  with  another  youth,  and  his 
anger  is  greatly  aroused  when  his  only  helmet  is  broken, 
although  he  wins  the  fight.  He  goes  to  a  money-lender, 
who  advises  him  to  give  his  father  poison.  The  old 
miser  is  then  discovered  alone  in  his  cellar,  counting  his 
kegs  of  gold,  and  boasting  how  happy  he  is  when  with 
his  merry  friends,  the  little  gold  coins.  His  son  then 
gives  him  poison,  and  the  miser  dies  with  the  keys  to 
the  treasure  cellar  clutched  in  his  hand. 

Miskow,  Sextus,  Danish  composer,  voice  teacher 
and  music  critic,  born  Nyborg,  Feb.  3,  1857 ;  died  Copen- 
hagen, Nov.  24,  1928;  pupil  at  the  Stockholm  Royal 
Conservatory.  He  has  composed  vocal,  instrumental, 
operatic  and  ensemble  works. 

Mison,  Luis,  see  Misson,  Luis. 

Missa  (Lat),  see  Mass. 

Missa,  Edmond  Jean  Louis,  French  opera  com- 
poser, organist  and  teacher,  born  Reims,  June  12, 
1861;  died  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1910;  pupil  of  Massenet. 
He  wrote  numerous  operas  and  other  stage  works  and 
orchestral  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Missa  Solemnis  (Lat.  "High  Mass"),  see  Mass. 

Missa  Solemnis,  a  work  for  chorus,  organ  and 
orchestra  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  who  worked  on 
its  composition  from  1818  to  1823.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  installation  of  Archduke  Rudolph  as 
Bishop  of  Olmiitz  in  1820,  and  was  published  in  1827 
by  Schott  and  Sons,  Mainz,  in  Apr.,  1827,  dedicated 
to  him.  A  revised  manuscript  of  the  work  is  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunden, 
Vienna.  This  mass  is  characterized  by  instrumental 
movements  of  considerable  length,  as  well  as  the  choral 
and  solo  numbers  on  the  text  of  the  church  mass  in 
Latin.  • 

Missal,  the  service-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mass,  containing  the  text  and  forms  necessary  for  its 
celebration  the  year  round. 

Missklang  (Ger.),  discord,  cacophony. 
Misson   (Mison),  Luis,   Spanish  composer,  flutist 
and  oboist,  born  Barcelona  (?) ;  died  Madrid,  Feb.  13, 


1766.  He  was  a  flute  and  hautboy  player  in  the  royal 
orchestra,  of  which  he  became  conductor  in  1756.  He 
invented  the  tonadilla,  his  first  one  being  a  duet  be- 
tween a  landlady  and  an  itinerant  Bohemian.  Its  suc- 
cess encouraged  him  and  other  composers  to  write  tona- 
dillas,  for  various  numbers  of  voices,  using  similar 
homely  material.  He  composed  also  in  other  forms. 

Misteriosamente  (It.),  mysteriously. 

Misterioso  (It.),  mysterious. 

Mistretta,  Alberto  Favara,  see  Favara  Mistretta, 
Alberto. 

Misura  (It.),  a  measure;  misurato,  measured,  in  ex- 
act or  strict  time. 

Mit  (Ger.),  with;  mit  begleitimg,  with  accompani- 
ment; mitklang,  resonance. 

Mitchell,  Addie,  contemporary  American  negro 
singer,  born  in  New  York.  As  a  child  she  was  given  a 
position  in  a  chorus  by  Will  Marion  Cook,  whom  she 
married  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Cook  gave  her  lessons 
,  in  singing  and  interpretation;  she  studied  also  with 
Harry  T.  Burleigh  and  with  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris. 
She  has  sung  in  musical  comedy  and  performed  more 
serious  dramatic  work  at  the  Lafayette  Theatre,  New 
York. 

Mitchell,  Edward,  contemporary  English  pianist 
and  composer.  His  Valse  Serieuse  and  Two  Sketches, 
for  piano,  have  been  published. 

Mitchell,  Viola,  American  violinist,  born  Pittsburgh, 
July  n,  1911 ;  pupil  of  Ysaye.  She  appeared  with  im- 
portant American  orchestras  as  a  child  prodigy,  made 
her  European  debut  at  Brussels  in  1928  and  has  since 
been  acclaimed  in  Germany,  England,  France,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  She  played  in  America  in  1934-35- 

Mitjana  y  Gordon,  Rafael,  Spanish  musical  his- 
torian, born  Malaga,  Dec.  6,  1869;  died  Stockholm, 
Aug.  15,  1921;  pupil  of  Pedrell  and  Saint-Saens. 
While  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  made  extensive  in- 
vestigations into  Spanish  musical  history  in  foreign  'li- 
braries. He  discovered  a  number  of  unknown  books 
and  manuscripts  in  Sweden,  including  two  early  secular 
cantatas  by  Morales.  He  was  editor  of  the  Spanish 
volume  of  the  monumental  Encyclopedia  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  wrote  useful  articles  on  i6th  and 
1 7th  century  Spanish  music.  .  . 

Mitropoulos,  Dimitri,  Greek  composer,  conductor, 
pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Athens/ Mar.  I,  1896; 
conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1937-38.  He  has  composed  an  opera,  an  orchestral 
concerto  and  piano  works. 

Mittag,  August,  Austrian  bassoonist  and  teacher, 
died  Vienna,  Nov.  21,  1867;  bassoon  instructor  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory. 

Mittelflote,  a  term  occasionally  used  for  a  flute- 
toned  organ-stop  of  4  ft.  pitch. 

Mittelgedeckt,  a  term  occasionally  used  for  a,  4  it. 
organ-stop  of  the  Gedeckt  class. ;  . 
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Mittell,  Philip,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Mannheim,  Mar.  26,  1865.  He  studied  with  Ripfel, 
Jean  Becker,  Jacob  Dont  and  at  the  Stuttgart  Con- 
servatory with  Edmund  Singer;  after  completing  an 
engagement  as  violinist  in  the  Mannheim  Court  Or- 
chestra, he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where  he 
finished  his  studies  with  Adolf  Brodsky,  Frederick 
Hermann,  Karl  Piutti,  Solomon  Jadassohn,  Oscar  Paul, 
Karl  Wendling  and  Hans  Sitt.  While  still  at  the  Con- 
servatory he  became  a  member  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,  where  he  played  under  the  batons  of  Karl 
Reinecke,  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Nikisch  and  Strauss. 
In  1888  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  finally  settling  in 
New  York  as  a  violin  teacher.  His  collections  of  violin 
music,  known  as  Mittell's  Violin  Classics,  are  consid- 
ered standard  works. 

Mittenwald,  town  in  Bavaria.  It  became  a  center 
of  Bavarian  instrument  makers  in  1684  when  Matthias 
Klotz  settled  there.  The  family  of  Klotz  made  instru- 
ments there  for  over  two  hundred  years.  See  Klots. 

Mitterer,  Ignaz  Martin,  German  composer,  born  St. 
Justina,  Tyrol,  Feb.  2,  1850;  died  Brixon,  Aug.  18, 
1924;  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Anton  Mitterer,  and  of 
Huber  and  of  Hollworth  at  Neustift.  As  a  priest,  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Ratisbon  Church  Music 
School,  was  music  director  at  Brixen  Cathedral  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  prolific  composer  of  church 
music  in  the  style  of  Palestrina. 

Mitterwurzer,  Anton,  Austrian  operatic  baritone, 
born  Sterzing,  Apr.  12,  1818;  died  Dobling,  Apr.  2, 
1876. 

Mittler,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  of  songs  and 
piano  and  chamber  music,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  14,  1893. 

Mittrnann,  Paul,  German  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, organist,  director  and  critic,  born  Habelschwerdt, 
June  18,  1868;  died  Breslau,  Jan.  11,  1920. 

Mittmann,  Paul,  German  flutist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Konigsberg,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

Miura,  Tamaki,  contemporary  Japanese  soprano. 
She  was  heard  widely  in  the  United  States  after  her 
debut  with  the  Boston  National  Opera  Company  in 
1915,  and  has  toured.  Spain,  Egypt,  South  America  and 
Mexico. 

Mixed  Cadence,  a  cadence  made  up  of  subdominant, 
dominant  and  tonic  chords  in  succession. 

Mixed  chorus,  vocal  music  combining  both  male  and 
female  voices. 

Mixed  Modes,  a  term  applied  to  tonalities  which 
combine  the  entire  compass  of  an  Authentic  Mode  with 
that  of  its  plagal  derivative. 

Mixolydian  Mode,  see  Mode. 

Mixsell,  Raymond  Boileau,  American  concert  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Easton,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1882; 
pupil  at  Princeton  and  Columbia  Universities.  He  has 


composed  an  operetta,   The  Mullah  of  Miasmia,  and 
organ  music. 

Mixture,  a  compound  organ-stop  which  has  from 
three  to  six  rather  small  pipes  to  each  tone,  and  tuned 
to  the  harmonies  of  the  given  tone.  The  harmonies  are 
usually  fifths  and  octaves,  occasionally  a  third  or  a 
seventh.  The  accepted  handling  of  mixtures  is  to  leave 
off  the  higher  harmonics  as  the  tones  ascend  one  by 
one  and  substitute  a  lower  harmonic  which  will  con- 
stitute a  separate  stop;  this  practice  is  known  as  a 
"break."  The  skillful  manipulation  of  mixtures  not 
only  reinforces  the  upper  partials  of  a  tone  but  also 
brightens  their  coloring. 

Mizangere,  Marquise  de  la,  see  Misangere,  Mar- 
quise de  la. 

Mizler,  Lorenz  Christoph  (later  ennobled  as  Mizler 
von  Kolof),  German  musicologist,  born  Heidenheim, 
July  25,  1711 ;  died  Warsaw,  Mar.  1778;  pupil  of  J.  S. 
Bach  on  the  clavichord  and  in  composition,  and  gradu- 
ate of  Leipzig  University,  where  he  became  a  lecturer. 
He  founded  at  Leipzig  the  Society  of  the  Musical 
Sciences,  taught  privately  in  Warsaw,  and  established 
one  of  the  earliest  musical  periodicals.  He  translated 
musical  treatises  and  wrote  reconditely  on  theory. 

Mjoen,  Reidar,  Norwegian  musical  critic,  born 
Gjorik,  July  6,  1871. 

M'Kul,  an  African  wooden  drum.  It  is  struck  in 
the  middle  for  warlike  purposes.  In  peace  times  it  is 
played  in  the  center  and  at  one  end  to  accompany  the 
mbe  in  song  and  dance.  In  South  Africa  a  code  has 
been  devised  whereby  the  most  trivial  messages  can  be 
transmitted  for  great  distances  by  means  of  these 
drums. 

Mletzko-Eckersdorf,  Georg  von,  German  composer 
and  music  publisher  in  Berlin,  born  June  2,  1887. 

Mile.  Modiste,  light  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
Henry  Blossom,  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  first  pro- 
duced on  Dec.  25,  1905,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre, 
New  York.  The  story  is:  Fifi,  modiste  in  a  Paris 
millinery  shop,  has  two  ambitions  of  a  somewhat  con- 
flicting nature;  she  wants  to  become  a  great  singer, 
and  also  to  marry  fitienne,  a  young  army  captain.  In 
the  second  of  her  schemes  she  can  expect  no  coopera- 
tion from  fitienne's  rich  old  uncle,  who  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  proprietress  of  the  shop,  Mme.  Cecile. 
This  person  wishes  Fifi  to  marry  her  impecunious  artist 
son,  Gaston.  But  Hiram  Bent,  a  wealthy  American, 
defeats  the  purposes  of  all  these  people  by  providing 
Fifi  with  the  money  to  take  vocal  lessons.  Time  passes, 
and  Fifi  becomes  a  celebrated  prima  donna  known  as 
Mme.  Bellini.  Under  her  assumed  name  she  has  been 
engaged  to  sing  at  a  charity  fete  given  by  fitienne's 
uncle  in  his  castle  at  St.  Mar.  When  she  arrives  there 
she  is  ushered  into  a  room  where  the  host  lies,  suffering 
from  the  gout.  The  testy  old  gentleman  does  not  fail 
to  recognize  her,  and  she  is  ordered  out  of  the  house. 
Hiram  Bent  again  comes  to  the  rescue,  this  time  using 
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his  influence  rather  than  his  worldly  goods,  and  Fifi 
is  smuggled  back  in  again,  fitienne's  uncle  is  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  artistry  of  "Mme.  Bellini,"  that  he 
finally  relents  and  permits  her  to  marry  his  nephew. 

Mlynarczyk,  Hans,  German  violinist  and  arranger 
of  Dittersdorf's  violin  sonatas,  born  Leipzig,  May  14, 
1900. 

Mlynarski,  Emil,  Polish  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Kibarty,  July  18,  1870;  died  Apr.  5, 
1935;  pupil  of  Auer,  Rubinstein  and  Liadov  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory;  conductor  at  Warsaw, 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Scottish 
Orchestra ;  teacher  at  the  Odessa  Music  School  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  and  director  of  the 
conservatory  at  Warsaw.  He  made  his  debut  as  a 
violinist  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1889.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  Polonia,  a  violin  concerto  and  nu- 
merous violin  pieces  with  piano. 

M.  M.,  abbreviation  for  Maelzel's  Metronome. 

Mobach,  E.,  Dutch  organist  and  composer,  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1836;  died  there,  Feb.  13,  1898. 

Moberg,  Carl  Allan,  Swedish  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  teacher,  born  Ostersund,  June  5,  1896; 
pupil  of  Tobias  Norlind,  Peter  Wagner,  and  Alban 
Berg.  He  wrote  a  study  on  the  Swedish  sequences. 

Mobile  (It.),  with  motion,  with  a  facile  movement. 

Mobius,  Paul  E.,  German  composer  of  entertain- 
ment music  and  writer  on  music,  born  Halle,  Apr.  13, 
1908. 

Mobus,  Richard,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Rosslau,  Oct.  22,  1881.  His  works  include  orchestral 
variations,  flute  pieces  and  a  flute  concerto. 

Mochanga,  an  East  Indian  metal  jew's-harp. 

Moche,  Lucien,  French  operetta  librettist,  born 
Paris,  Sept.  25,  1874;  died  there  in  May,  1928. 

Mochel,  Kurt,  German  contra-bass  player  and  com- 
poser of  contra-bass  studies,  born  Stolpen,  Jan.  n, 
1880. 

Mock  Doctor,  The,  see  Medecin  Malgre  lui,  Le. 

"Mock  Morris,"  a  composition  for  string  orchestra 
by  Percy  Grainger.  Grainger  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a  composer  in  the  conducting  of  his  Mock  Morris  at 
a  Balfour  Gardiner  concert  in  London  on  Apr.  19,  1912. 
It  was  published  by  Schott  in  an  arrangement  for 
seven-part  string  orchestra  and  other  combinations; 
also  by  Schirmer  for  string  sextet.  The  tune  is 
Grainger's  own  in  imitation  of  the  Morris  Dance  char- 
acter in  English  folk-tune. 

Mockel,  family  of  violin  makers :  Oswald  Mockel, 
born  Carlsfeld,  Apr.  7,  1843;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  12, 
1912.  His  sons:  Max  Mockel,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  29, 
1873,  and  Otto  Mockel,  born  Berlin,  May  10,  1869. 
The  sons,  besides  making  the  instruments,  wrote  on 
violins  and  their  construction. 

Mockel,  Hermann  Alexander,  German  composer  of 
operettas,  born  Apr.  20,  1873. 


Mockel,  Johanna,  see  Kinkel,  Johanna. 

Mockel,  Louis,  German  choral  director,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Schonheiderhammer,  Jan.  29,  1878. 

Mockel,  Paul  Otto,  Alsatian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Strassburg,  Apr.  14,  1890;  died  Zurich,  Apr.  20. 
1926 ;  pupil  of  M.  J.  Erb  and  Friedberg. 

Mockwitz,  Friedrich,  German  arranger,  born  Lau- 
terbach,  Mar.  5,  1/85;  died  Dresden  in  Dec.  1849.  He 
made  four-hand  piano  arrangements  of  classical  orches- 
tral works. 

Mocquereau,  Dom  Andre,  French  musicologist, 
born  Tessoualle,  near  Chollet,  June  6,  1849;  died  in 
1930;  Benedictine  monk  at  the  Solesmos  Monastery 
and  founder  of  the  "Paleographie  musicale,"  a  publica- 
tion intended  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
liturgical  chants.  He  published,  as  prefaces  to  the 
volumes  of  this  work,  a  number  of  treatises  on  the 
traditional  rules  for  performing  Gregorian  chant. 

Mocsonyi,  A.  von,  composer  of  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violoncello  published  in  1882. 

Mode  (Lat.  modus,  manner,  way).  In  modern  mu- 
sic mode  is  used  only  in  conjunction  with  major  and 
minor,  as  the  major  mode  or  the  minor  mode;  in  the 
music  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  medieval  church,  which 
was  essentially  melodic,  a  mode  represents  a  scale. 
The  Greek  modes  were  thought  of  as  descending ;  the 
medieval  modes,  like  the  modern  scale,  were  conceived 
of  as  ascending.  Although  the  medieval  system  corre- 
sponded in  general  form  to  the  ancient  system,  it  made 
use  of  the  Greek  names  in  a  different  sense  especially 
those  names  given  the  plagal  modes.  The  following 
chart  gives  the  compass  of  the  leading  medieval  modes 
with  the  ancient  name  in  parenthesis : 

Authentic  Mode 

d-d  Dorian  (Phrygian) 

e-e  Phrygian  (Dorian) 

f-f  Lydian  (Hypolydian) 

g-g  Mixolydian  (Hypophrygian) 

a-a  Aeolian   (Aeolian) 

c-c  Ionian  (Lydian) 

Plagal  Mode 

a-a  Hypodorian  (Aeolian) 

b-b  Hypophrygian  (Mixolydian) 

c-c  Hypolydian  (Lydian) 

d-d  Hypomixolydian  (Phrygian) 

e-e  Hypoaeolian  (Dorian) 

g-g  Hypoionian  (Hypophrygian) 

The  combined  compass  of  any  authentic  mode  and  its 
corresponding  plagal  mode  was  known  as  a  mixed  mode. 
Together,  each  authentic  and  plagal  made  a  maneria. 

Modele,  iSth  century  Florentine  violinist.  He  was 
praised  by  Burney  for  his  playing  of  a  concerto  for 
two  violins  with  his  son. 

Moderatamente,  moderately ;  moderatissimo,  very 
moderate ;  con  moderazione,  with  moderation, 

Moderate  (It.),  moderate. 


MODERN— MODERN  HARMONY 


Modern,  Max,  German  concert  violinist  and  con- 
servatory teacher,  born  Gleiwitz,  Apr,  4,  1879. 

Modern  Harmony.    He  who  would  define  the  limits 
of  modern  music  in  either  direction  would  indeed  be 
confronted  with  a  difficult  task.    To  say  that  it  begins 
here  or  there  is  to  assume  the  hypothesis  that  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  different  periods  of  art  are 
clean-cut,  an  obvious  fallacy.     It  is  possible  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  catalogue  and  classify  composers 
who  belonged  to  earlier  eras,  but  only  in  the  light  of 
the  accomplishments  of  their  successors.    Thus  we  have 
such  divisions  as  the  age   of  polyphonic  music,  the 
classical  era,  the  romantic  period,  etc.    These  can  only 
bet. assigned, to  certain  decades  and  centuries  in  a  very 
general  .way.-    Before  the  death  of  Beethoven  there 
were  younger  masters  who  were  already  experimenting 
with  the  materials  of  a  new  era,  and  the  great  master 
himself  employed  some  of  its  devices  in  his  last  works. 
The  indications  are  that  the  present  tendencies,  which 
began,  roughly  toward  the  close  of  the  igth  century,  will 
.eventually  be  .appraised,  as  transitional.    After  the  new 
ideas  have  become  crystallized  and  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed    for    their   critical   consideration    from '  every 
angle,  the  change  may  or  may  not  appear  to  have  been 
radical.     The  general  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  various  periods  in  musical  art  has  been  slow 
or  rapid  according  to  circumstances.    An  appreciation 
of  Bach  was  greatly  delayed  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
his  music  was  not  made  generally  available  until  many 
years  after  his  death.    Lesser  composers  of  the  early 
days  of  musical  history  suffered  still  more  from  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  publication  of  musical 
works.    Modern  composers  are  laboring  under  similar 
difficulties,  but  for  other  reasons.    The  ever-narrowing 
circle  of  those  who  would  purchase  the  scores  of  large 
and  complicated  works  makes  the  engraving  of  such 
compositions  a  precarious  venture  for  the  publisher. 
Another  circumstance  that  is  delaying  a  more  rapid 
understanding  of  modern  music  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  towering  geniuses  to  create  examples  in  the 
modern  idiom,  and  no  powerful  personalities  to  ex- 
pound and  promulgate  its  principles.     Such  a  com- 
poser as  Wagner  was  prepared  to  present  concrete 
illustrations  of  his  ideas,  and  his  great  contemporary, 
Liszt,  was  able  and  willing  to  see  that  they  were  heard 
and  understood  by  the  public.     Thus  the  works  of 
Wagner  were  comparatively  promptly  accepted;  and 
the  .great,  amount  of  publicity  that  they  have  received 
has  tended  to  make  them  more  generally  appreciated 
than  the  works  of  many  an  earlier  master.    It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  modern  music  is  an  evolution 
from  preceding  forms  in  much  the  same  way  as  many 
previous  styles  were  developed,  and  the  modern  student 
is  more  dependent,  if  anything,  on  musical  history  than 
were  his  predecessors.    A  comprehension  of  the  newer 
tendencies  can  be  acquired  only  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
plete grasp  of  existent  systems.    For  anyone  to  write 


in  the  modern  harmonic  style  without  such  knowledge 
is  totally  impossible.     Therefore  the  present  need  for 
theoretical  study  is  extremely  acute,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  new  music  gives  little  aural  evidence 
of  the  student's  theoretical  background.     The  music 
of  the  polyphonic  period  was  developed  from  the  six 
authentic  Greek  modes,  which  are  approximated  by  be- 
ginning a  scale  from  each  note  of  the  present  scale  of 
C,  with  the  exception  of  B.    These  were  used  up  to 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.    When  the  diminished 
triad  was  used  with  root  in  the  bass,  the  root  was  fre- 
quently flattened,  producing  what  was  called  Musica 
Ficta.    The  accidentals  introduced  in  the  cadences  led 
to  the  development  of  the  scales,  and  the  modes  gradu- 
ally lost  their  identity.     The  whole  process  occupied 
several  centuries.     The  freedom  in  expression  due  to 
the  raised  leading-tone  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
power  of  the  music  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic  eras, 
but  music  became  a  slave  to  this  type  of  cadence  and 
the  modern  composers  are  returning  to  the  modes  for 
material  which  sounds  new  because  it  is  so  old.    Among 
the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  the  new  music  is  the  fact  that  no  original  melodic 
motive  can  be  created  from  the  ordinary  major  mode. 
This  lack  of  originality  has  been  compensated  for  by 
the  introduction  of  most  complex  harmony,  but  the 
triteness  of  melodic  material  is  thus  only  partially  dis- 
guised.    One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  new 
music  is  the  exaltation  of  unessential  elements,  a  proc- 
ess that  resulted  in  the  development  of  harmony  from 
the  1 6th  century  methods.     These  methods  involved 
the  use  of  the  well-known  consonances  on  the  accents, 
but  a  tone  might  be  sustained  beyond  its  natural  limits, 
producing  a  suspension  which  resulted  in  a  dissonance 
on  the  next  accent.     Such  dissonances  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  harmony  used  in  the  classical  era.    The 
rhythmic  independence  of  the  various  voices  was  main- 
tained by  these  processes  of  suspension  and  the  dis- 
cords produced  considerable  emotional  effect.     Later 
they  were  used  for  harmonic  purposes  and  the  chords 
they  formed  became  entities  in  the  harmonic  scheme. 
The  introduction  of   instruments   contributed   to   the 
freer  use  of  dissonances  in  vocal  music,  and  from  a 
harmony  that  was  incidental  to  the  movement  of  sev- 
eral melodies  together,  there  developed  a  harmony  that 
was  conceived  vertically,  in  which  single  chords  were 
released  from  their  connection  with  part-writing  and 
were  considered  as  individual  elements.    The  evolution 
of  the  higher  discords  was  brought  about  in  this  way, 
the  suspension  of  the  octave  becoming  the  legitimate 
chord  of  the  ninth,  and  so  on.    The  appoggiatura,  an 
unprepared  suspension,  had  no.  part  in  polyphonic  writ- 
ing, but  its  development  can  be  traced  through  the 
classical  and  romantic  eras  up  to  the  present  time.    As 
musicians  became  more 'and  more  familiar  with  these 
devices,  various  unusual  solutions  were  attempted  and 
from  the  time  of  Debussy,  appoggiaturas  are  found 
sounding  simultaneously  with  the  principal  notes.    Such 
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a  development  was  possible  only  after  the  extensive 
introduction  of  chromatic  harmony.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner chromatic  passing-tones  became  members  of  the 
legitimate  chords.  The  augmented  sixth  is  the  result 
of  sharping  the  major  sixth  in  a  progression  to  a 
six-four  chord.  The  influence  of  modulation  by  means 
of  the  deceptive  resolutions  of  chords  has  been  great. 
A  favorite  device  of  Wagner  was  modulation  by  the 
common-tone  method  in  which  one  or  more  common 
tones  were  made  the  basis  of  transition.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  use  of  the  tones  C  and  F-sharp  in  the 
dominant  seventh  chord  of  G  as  two  common  members 
of  the  dominant  seventh  in  D  flat.  As  a  preliminary 
to  the  examination  of  the  processes  of  modern  music  it 
will  be  useful  for  the  reader  to  consider  the  application 
of  several  well  known  terms.  The  whole  tone  scale 
consists  of  six  equal  divisions  of  the  octave.  Its  value 
from  the  melodic  standpoint  is  slight,  but  it  has  been 
productive  of  rich  and  varied  harmonic  effects.  The 
twelve-tone  scale  is  frequently  conceived  as  a  com- 
bination of  two  whole-tone  scales  separated  by  the 
interval  of  a  half-tone.  Its  harmonic  treatment  implies 
that  all  its  triads  may  be  used  in  their  relation  to  a 
central  tonic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
modern  devices.  Polytonality  involves  the  simulta- 
neous use  of  two  or  more  melodies  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent keys.  Thus  if  the  melodies  of  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer  and  Drink  to  Me  Only  be  played  together 
in  A  flat  and  E  respectively  the  result  is  polytonality. 
The  same  process  applied  to  harmony  results  in  poly- 
harmony.  Atonality  is  a  confusing  term,  like  many 
others  used  in  music,  for  strictly  speaking  there  can 
be  no  music  without  some  sort  of  tonality.  But  "atonal- 
ity,"  which  serves  the  purpose  until  a  better  word  is 
coined,  means  the  avoidance,  by  every  possible  means, 
of  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  diatonic  systems. 
Synthetic  harmony  consists  in  the  combination  of  tonal 
groups  that  are  already  complex,  to  create  an  impres- 
sion of  still  greater  complexity.  A  synthetic  harmonic 
structure  is  frequently  produced  by  a  combination  that 
involves  the  superimposition  of  all  the  tones  of  the 
chromatic  scale.  The  possible  effect  of  such  methods 
on  the  future  of  music  will  be  discussed  later.  We 
proceed  now  to  the  more  specific  consideration  of  sev- 
eral features  that  seem  to  stand  out  in  modern  har- 
monic methods.  When  the  bass  takes  the  note  of 
resolution,  sevenths  may  be  resolved  upward,  and  if 
the  motion  is  parallel  and  degree-wise,  ninths  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  theory  is  that  if  one 
of  these  chords  is  agreeable,  a  whole  series  of  them 
will  be  proportionately  pleasing.  Such  processes  tend 
toward  the  destruction  of  the  sense  of  key,  a  desidera- 
tum in  getting  away  from  the  monotony  of  the  dia- 
tonic methods,  the  .possibilities  of  which  were  exhausted 
by  the  great  classical  and  romantic  masters.  The.  prac- 
tice of  resolving  dissonances  into  other  dissonances  led 
to  the  appearance  of  streams  of  such  chords,  producing 
unusual  color  effects.  The  great  flexibility  of  the  mod- 


ern  orchestra  in  handling  masses  of  tonal  color  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  many  amazing  harmonic  com- 
binations. These  are  seldom  effective  when  transcribed 
for  the  piano  and  the  habit  of  judging  all  music  from 
its  effect  on  the  piano  is  becoming  more  and  more  use- 
less for  critical  purposes.  The  great  genius  of  Chopin 
is  exemplified  in  his  apparent  fore-knowledge  of  the 
legitimate  use  of  many  ultra-modern  devices  in  piano 
music,  including  consecutive  sevenths.  The  minor 
dominant  is  one  of  the  features  of  modal  writing  that 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Boellmann's 
French  Rondo  for  organ  provides  examples  of  this 
dominant  with  the  flat  third,  and  other  examples  are 
to  be  formed  in  the  works  of  Ravel,  Grieg  and  Sowerby. 
Its^  re-introduction  has  followed  the  decline  of  the 
major  dominant,  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  latter 
chord  many  times  in  almost  every  composition  for  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  minor  dominant  was  unavoid- 
able in  modal  writing  and  its  effect  is  that  of  antiquity. 
Therefore  it  sounds  a  new  note  in  modern  music,  hav- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  unexpected,  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  musical  system.  The  use  of  Ameri- 
can colonial  style  in  modern  architecture  is  a  similar 
artistic  device.  The  greater  freedom  of  chromaticism 
has  suggested  alterations  that  have  produced  such 
chords  as  the  augmented  sixth  with  a  minor  third,  the 
augmented  fifth,  the  double  augmentation  of  the  oc- 
tave, and  the  combination  of  the  augmented  and  the 
major  third,  separated  by  a  diminished  octave.  A  de- 
tailed discussion  of  these  chords  is  not  necessary.  Their 
derivative  character  is  obvious,  supporting  the  belief 
that  the  new  music. is  transitional,  not  permanent  in 
nature,  and  that  it  is  awaiting  the  development  of 
entirely  new  musical  systems.  Another  element  of  the 
new, methods  is  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of  a  tonic 
triad  is  not  necessarily  altered  by  the  addition  of  such 
tones  as  the  sixth,  ninth  and  seventh.  This  principle 
was  well  understood  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  century,  but  it  has  only  recently  come  into  general 
use  except  for  isolated -examples  by  Chopin  and  other 
writers  of  the  Romantic  era.  In  proceeding  from  one 
artistic  epoch  to  another,  one  of  the  most  obvious  things 
to  do  is  to  break  all  the  rules ;  it  matters  little  if  such  a 
procedure  results  in  a  reversion  to  an  older  system. 
Much  appearance  of  originality  has  been  obtained  by 
the  simple  process  of  employing  devices  that  were  dis- 
carded by  the  great  masters.  Among  these  is  the 
parallel  movement  of  chords  and  parts.  The  first  use 
of  dissonant  chords  for  an  impressionistic  effect  is  to 
be  found  in  Liszt's  Les  Preludes.  Wagner  and 
Debussy  carried  still  further  the  suggestions  of  Liszt 
and  Chopin,  and  parallel  motion  has  been  used  in  every 
possible  way  by  later  writers,  well  nigh  exhausting  the 
possibilities  of  the  diatonic  system  in  this  direction. 
The  resolution  of  discords  in  unusual  ways  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  time  of  Beethoven  on- 
ward. Discords  have  been  resolved  into  tonic  harmony 
without  restriction,  and  since  the  days  of  Wagner  they 
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have  been  permitted   to   return  to  preceding  chords, 
especially  in  cases  where  they  have  been  chromatically 
altered.     If  the  intention  is  obvious,  as  in  a  sequence, 
the  resolution  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and 
where  a  phrase  ends  on  a  discord,  the  repetition  of  it 
may  take  the  place  of  resolution.    Elision  occurs  when 
a  composer  takes  certain  chordal  steps  for  granted,, 
giving  an  aural  effect  of  incompletion  in  which  missing 
chords   are   supplied   mentally   by  the   listener.      Ob- 
viously this  lays  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  upon 
the  latter,  which  he  may  or  may  not  be  expected  to 
assume,  according  to  the  point  of  view.    Elision  is  to 
be   found   in  the  works   of   Beethoven,   Brahms  and 
Tschaikowsky,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
the  modern  devices  are  not  so  new  after  all.     The 
method  of  omitting  an  entire  cadence  at  the  close  of 
a  composition  or  a  major  subdivision,  leaving  the  music 
suspended  on  a  discord,  either  loud  or  soft,  has  been 
called  evaporation.     This  is  another  curious  term  that 
will  very  likely  be  supplanted  by  a  more  suitable  ex- 
pression.   It  is  a  distinctly  modern  device  that  was  also 
anticipated  by  several  of  the  great  masters,  including 
Schumann,  Chopin  and  others.     Among  the  more  ad- 
vanced devices  of  the  new  system  the  multiplication 
of  complexity  often  leads  to  the  analysis  of  the  same 
harmonic  scheme  in  several  different  ways,  any  or  all 
of  which  may  be  correct,  and  the  divergence  between 
the  aural  and  the  theoretic  effect  becomes  greater  and 
greater.    This  accounts  for  the  apparent  cacophony  of 
many  modern  works  that  admit  of  comparatively  simple 
analysis.     If   sufficient  euphony  can  be  read   into  a 
composition  by  inference,  the  tptal  effect  may  be  con- 
sidered as  theoretically  pleasing.    While  modern  coun- 
terpoint has  little  in  common  with  the  methods  of  the 
past,  the  listener  to  the  new  music  will  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  a  horizontal  conception  of  many  compositions. 
Melodies  are  frequently  combined  under  such  circum- 
stances that  they  have  few  points  of  contact  where  the 
aural  effect  is  pleasant.    Examples  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Grieg  where  this 
method  has  been  combined  with  the  older  harmonic 
systems.    Sibelius,  Wolf-Ferrari  and  Strauss  have  used 
similar  devices  tending  toward  bi-tonality  or  poly- 
tonality  where  the  context  is  entirely  different.     Many 
beautiful  and  unusual  chords  have  resulted  from  this 
treatment  and  where  such  is  not  the  case,  the  interest  of 
the  contrasting  parts  compensates  for  the  unpleasant 
aural  effect.    The  search  for  new  harmonic  groups  has 
brought  many  strange  chords  into  ordinary  acceptance. 
The  development  of  secondary  chords  of  the  ninth, 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  will  provide  material  for  the 
investigations  of  coming  generations.    It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  many  modern  works  sound  grotesque  in  the 
extreme  when  one  contemplates  the  advances  already 
made  in  dissonance ;  even  the  more  -recent  developments 
of  dominant  discords  such  as  the  seventh  and  ninth 
have  no  place  in  such  music,   and  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  must  seem  extremely  trite  to  the  composer 
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who  is  steeped  in  the  modern  idiom.  Escaped  chords 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  newer  music ;  they 
are  usually  found  following  an  established  pedal-chord 
and  are  of  two  types,  unitonic  and  polytonic.  The  first 
type  employs  notes  from  the  scale  suggested  by  the 
pedal-chord,  while  the  polytonic  departs  from  the  pre- 
vailing tonality.  The  monotony  of  the  whole-tone 
chords  as  employed  by  Debussy  resulted  from  ad- 
herence to  diatonic  treatment.  The  chromatic  juxta- 
position of  two  or  more  such  chords  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  destroying  the  sense  of  key,  since  the 
triads  consist  of  the  same 'intervals  and  the  one  exactly 
neutralizes  the  other.  The  composer  thus  finds  him- 
self in  possession  of  new  materials  and  his  speech  is 
freer  if  not  more  euphonious.  Debussy  and  Scriabin 
have  exhausted  the  evolution  of  the  six-note  whole- 
tone  chord,  and  efforts  to  bring  the  old  music  into 
conformity  with  the  new  system  have  been  mostly  in 
— "-  The  dominant  position  of  the  fifth  has  been 
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replaced  by  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  and  the  new 
harmony  consists  of  the  combination  of  two  whole- 
tone  scales  a  half-step  apart.  These  chords,  which 
comprise  from  five  to  twelve  notes,  are  used  in  frac- 
tional and  enharmonic  forms.  Another  contributing 
factor  in  producing  vagueness  of  tonality  is  the  build- 
ing of  chords  by  fourths ;  this  has  been  fully  explained 
by  Schonberg  and  demonstrated  in  his  works,  notably 
in  the  symphonic  poem,  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  and  in 
the  chamber  symphony.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  chords 
built  by  fourths  were  known  to  the  ancients  and  the 
first  combining  of  voices  in  this  way  is  attributed  to 
Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk.  Such  harmonies  are  suit- 
able in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  strings  and  the  piano, 
and  in  the  orchestral  accessory  instruments  such  as  the 
harp,  xylophone  and  celesta.  Modern  melody,  which 
is  more  or  less  an  outgrowth  of  harmonic. scheme  from 
which  it  has  no  separate  existence,  is  distinguished  by 
its  divorce  from  its  accompanying  scale  system,  by  its 
subtle  delineation,  and  by  the  increase  of  its  range. 
A  comparison  of  the  melodic  treatment  in 'compositions 
of  Strauss,  Schonberg  and  Sibelius  with  comparable 
works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  will  illustrate 
each  of  these  differences.  Modern  rhythm  has  kept 
pace  with  harmonic  complexity  in  the  grouping  of 
measures,  in  their  subdivisions,  and  in  the  breaking  up 
of  single  beats,  not  to  mention  the  contrapuntal  juxta- 
position of  elements  totally  different  in  any  or  all  of 
the  above  ways.  Form  seems  to  be  the  last  department 
of  musical  composition  that  is  gradually  freeing  itself 
from  the  fetters  of  conventionality.  According  to  cus- 
tom from  time  immemorial,  man  builds  only  to  break 
down.  The  forms  laboriously  erected  by  Bach,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  have  been  laid  aside  by  lesser  geniuses, 
even  as  human  liberty, :  evolved  through  -  centuries  of 
effort,  appears  to  be  superseded  by  the  tyranny  of  dic- 
tators. This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  new 
music  from  the  standpoint  of  the  composer.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  the  composer  needs  more  than  ever 
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to  be  equipped  with  a  complete  and  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  harmonic  customs  and  tendencies  of  the 
past.  The  transitory  character  of  modern  methods 
provides  him  with  no  examples  which  he  may  follow. 
The  development  of  the  comparatively  new  art  is  so 
rapid  that  many  of  his  ideas  will  be  superseded  before 
they  can  be  gotten  off  the  press.  During  the  more 
static  periods,  such  as  the  Classic  and  Romantic  eras, 
before  the  conventional  capabilities  of  harmonic  pro- 
cedure had  been  exhausted,  the  composer  had  more  time 
to  develop  and  perfect  his  ideas.  The  transitional 
period  requires  the  most  careful  study  of  compositions 
in  all  styles  from  the  historical  standpoint,  including 
those  of  as  recent  a  composer  as  Debussy,  for  the  art  is 
tending  toward  the  use  of  abstract  and  inferential  ma- 
terial that  is  devoid  of  meaning  when  separated  from  its 
antecedent  counterparts.  The  performer,  being,  in  his 
way,  a  creator,  must  be  equipped  along  similar  lines; 
his  mind  must  be  even  more  open  than  that  of  the 
composer,  for  he  must  be  prepared  to  interpret  the 
ideas  of  others  and  to  express  empirical  and  tentative 
thoughts  based  on  indefinite  and  uncrystallized  pro- 
cedures. The  historical  aspects  of  his  training  will  be 
still  more  exacting,  for  he  must  not  only  understand 
but  must  be  able  to  reproduce  music  from  widely 
divergent  inspirational  sources.  What  shall  be  said 
of  the  unfortunate  listener  who  has  no  special  musical 
equipment?  The  endless  repetition  of  a  few  standard 
works  may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  standard  of  popu- 
lar musical  taste  to  a  marked  degree,  but  the  indications 
are  that  the  gulf  between  "intellectual"  music  and 
music  for  the  edification  of  the  musical  layman  is 
rapidly  widening.  Public-spirited  musicians  have,  from 
time  to  time,  had  considerable  success  in  closing  up  this 
gulf,  but  what  is  to  take  the  place  of  highly  specialized 
musical  education  for  the  listener  as  the  materials  and 
the  aims  of  music  move  into  the  higher  intellectual 
realms?  How  is  the  average  concert-goer  or  radio 
listener  to  understand  that  the  tonal  masses  crashing 
about  his  ears  are  substitutes  for  more  pleasant  sounds, 
and  that  they  are  derived  from  this  or  that  chord  in 
conventional  harmony  ?  Busoni  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  higher  music  of  his  day  was  intended  for  the  musi- 
cal elite  and  that  public  performances  of  great  art 
works  should  be  restricted  rather  than  multiplied.  The 
evidence  shows  that  this  thought  may  have  been  justi- 
fied unless  there  occurs  an  "about-face"  before  music 
enters  the  realms  of  the  most  abstruse  sciences.  The 
time  for  predictions  regarding  the  future  of  harmonic 
investigations  is  not  yet.  Many  features  of  conven- 
tional harmony  seem  to  have  been  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  development  of  certain  chords  still  pre- 
sent problems  for  the  future  along  the  lines  already 
suggested,  particularly  harmonies  of  the  eleventh  and 
thirteenth.  The  new  tonality  made  of  the  chromati- 
cally superimposed  whole-tone  scales  is  already  suffer- 
ing from  the  confinement  of  the  present  tuning-system. 
Its  complexity  is  already  exceeding  the  capacity  of 


aural  perception  and  its  requirements  may  eventually 
demand  the  division  of  the  octave  into  seventeen  parts 
(the  one-third  tone  scale),  already  advocated  by  Bu- 
soni, or  the  quarter-tone  scale  as  used  by  certain  East- 
ern nations.  Experiments  in  the  latter  have  been  made 
for  centuries,  but  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  West- 
ern art-music  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  The 
gradual  introduction  of  any  such  radical  system  will 
no  doubt  bring  with  it  suitable  changes  and  amplifica- 
tion of  notation.  A  new  notation  need  not  necessarily 
supersede  the  old.  The  polyphonic,  classical  and  Ro- 
mantic works  may  remain  in  the  conventional  notation, 
just  as  the  ideas  themselves  are  not  subject  to  change 
in  conformity  with  the  newer  harmonic  methods.  No 
one  is  interested  in  hearing  or  seeing  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony rendered  in  a  new  harmonic  style,  even  if  such 
a  transformation  were  possible.  Whatever  changes 
may  follow  the  present  transitional  period,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  new  great  masters  will  arise  to  clarify 
them,  and  to  establish  sound  principles  in  the  new  musi- 
cal language  as  they  have  in  each  successive  era  of  the 
past. 

Modern  Music,  the  official  magazine  of  the  League 
of  Composers,  located  in  New  York  City;  it  is  edited 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  League,  and  is  published 
four  times  a  year. 

Modern  Trio,  see  International  Trio. 

Modernus,  Jacobus  (Jacques  Moderne,  Grand 
Jacques  or  J.  M.  de  Pinguento),  i6th  century  music 
printer  and  composer;  musical  director  of  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  Lyons.  He  composed  chansons  and 
motets. 

Moderwell, .  Hiram  Kelly,  American  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
in  1888;  pupil  at  Harvard  University.  He  was  critic 
for  several  New  York  and  Boston  papers  and  an  im- 
portant contributor  to  musical  magazines. 

Modinha,  love  song  of  Portugal. 

Modiste,  Mile.,  see  Mile.  Modiste. 

Modo  (It.),  mode,  style. 

Modona,  Gino,  contemporary  Italian  pianist  and 
composer.  Forlivesi  has  published  two  volumes  of  his 
children's  pieces  under  the  title  Quaderni  per  un  pic- 
colo Pianista. 

Modrone,  Guido,  see  Visconti  di  Modrone. 

Modulate,  to  pass  from  one  key  into  another;  to 
make  a  change  in  tonality.  A  modulation  is  final  when 
the  composition  remains  in  the  new  key;  it  is  transient 
or  passing  when  an  immediate  return  is  made  to  the 
original  tonic.  An  enharmonic  modulation  is  made 
when  enharmonic  changes  are  used  to  alter  the  tones. 

Modulation,  the  process  of  progressing  from  one 
key  into  another.  A  complete  modulation  is  the  aban- 
donment of  the  original  key  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  one.  Very  brief  modulations  are  transient  if 
followed  by  the  original  key  or  some  other  nearly  re- 
lated key;  such  modulations  often  occur  in  sequences. 
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No  modulation  can  be  consummated  without  the  reso- 
lution of  the  new  dominant  chord  into  its  tonic  har- 
mony. Ordinarily  modulations  are  limited  to  the  near- 
est related  keys,  although ,  modulations  may  be  made  to 
any  key.  For  example,  from  C  major  (natural  signa- 
ture) the  five  attendant,  or  nearest  related  keys,  are : 

1.  The  relative  minor  (A  minor) 

2.  The  dominant  key  (G  major) 

3.  The  relative  minor  of  the  dominant  key  (E  mi- 
nor) 

4.  The  subdominant  key  (F  major) 

5.  The  relative  minor  of  the  subdominant  key  (D 
minor) 

A  modulation  to  any  key  beyond  the  next  signature  is 
an  extraneous  modulation.  The  easiest  way  to  effect 
a  modulation  is  through  one  of  the  dominant  chords, 
or  the  diminished  seventh  in  particular. 

Modulator,  a  chart  of  the  scale,  used  in  teaching 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system. 

Modus  (Lat),  mode. 

Moench,  Alexander  Otto,  Russian  pianist,  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Zuerichtal,  May  6,  1880; 
pupil  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  composed  a  cantata,  organ  sonatas,  organ  pieces, 
piano  pieces  and  anthems. 

Moeran,  Ernest  John,  English  composer  and  col- 
lector of  folk  songs,  of  Irish  extraction,  born  near 
London,  Dec.  31,  1894;  self-taught  in  music,  he  en- 
tered the  Royal  College  for  Music  in  1913.  After  the 
World  War,  he  continued  his  studies  with  John  Ireland. 
His  work  is  robust.  For  some  years  his  chamber  mu- 
sic, songs  and  small  instrumental  works  have  attracted 
attention.  Of  more  recent  composition  is  his  first  sym- 
phony, inspired  by  Irish  legends  and  landscapes,  which 
was  given  its  world  premiere  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Moeschinger,  Albert,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer 
of  piano  and  organ  music  and  songs,  born  Basel,  Jan. 
10,  1897. 

Moesgen,  Hugo,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  July  n,  1885.  He  has  composed  stage 
music,  a  pantomime,  revues  and  songs. 

Moestue,  Marie,  Norwegian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  Nes,  July  28,  1869;  pupil  of  Mally  Lammers, 
Wilma  Monti,  Desiree  Artot  de  Padilla,  Sigurd  Lie 
and  Grunicke.  He  has  composed  songs  and  piano  and 
choral  works,  and  written  a  history  of  the  vocal  art. 

Moffat,  Alfred  (Edward),  Scottish  composer  and 
editor,  born  Edinburgh,  Dec.  4,  1866;  pupil  of  Ludwig 
Bussler  in  Berlin.  He  investigated  i8th  century  Eng- 
lish music  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  school 
of  English  violin  composers.  He  secured  the  publica- 
tion in  Germany  of  a  collection  called  Master-School 
of  the  Olden  Times  which  contained  many  works  by 
Purcell,  Richard  Jones,  John  Collett,  Henry  Eccles  and 
others.  He  also  made  interesting  compilations  of  Brit- 
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ish  folk  music,  Scottish  songs,  Welsh  ballads  and  Irish 
tunes. 

Moffatt,  James,  English  theologian  and  professor  of 
church  history,  born  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  4,  1870; 
well  known  as  the  author  of  an  authoritative  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  His  Handbook  of  Church 
Hymnary  is  one  of  the  most  valued  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mogele,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  of  operettas  and 
songs,  born  Vienna,  May  24,  1834;  died  there,  Feb. 

16,  1907. 

Moger,  Gladys,  English  soprano,  born  Bath,  Sept. 

17,  1889.     She  has  given  many  recitals  in  Europe  of 
standard  and  modern  works. 

Mogilevsky  Quartet,  contemporary  Russian  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1912;  disbanded  in  1914.  The 
players  included  Mogilevsky,  first  violin;  Pakelman, 
second  violin ;  Bakaleinikov,  viola ;  and  Sisserman,  vio- 
loncello. From  this  quartet  evolved  the  more  famous 
Stradivarius  Quartet. 

Moglie,  Albert  Ferdinand,  Italian  violin  maker  and 
repairer,  born  at  Rome  in  1896.  He  served  his  appren- 
ticeship with  Rodolfo  Fredi  and  Antonio  Sgarbi  at 
Rome,  and  after  working  at  Milan  with  Leandro 
Bisiach,  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  worked 
for  the  Wurlitzer  Company  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
New  York.  He  established  his  own  business  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  has  made  good  instruments  on  his 
own  model  and  on  classic  Italian  models. 

Mohaupt,  Franz,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Jackels- 
thal,  Aug.  29,  1854;  died  Oct.  22,  1916,  at  Leipa.  His 
compositions  include  two  operas,  orchestral  and  choral 
works>  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Mohaupt,  Richard,  German  theatre  conductor,  sym- 
phonic director  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Sept.  14, 
1904.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  ballet,  a 
piano  concerto  and  a  violin  concerto. 

Mohler,  Anton,  German  musicologist  and  teacher, 
born  Mar.  2,  1866 ;  pupil  of  Emil  Kauffmarin,  Kretzsch- 
riiar  and  Riemann.  His  studies  are  related  to  the  his- 
tory of  music. 

Mohler,  Philipp,  German  composer,  born  Kaisers- 
lautern,  Nov.  26,  1908.  His  compositions  include  can- 
tatas, choruses,  songs,  chamber  music  and  a  concertino 
for  flute,  clarinet,  horn  and  string  orchestra. 

Mohoon,  Joseph,  see  Mahoon,  Joseph. 

Mohr,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Munich,  Sept.  23,  1841;  pupil  of  Hans  von  Biilow, 
Weitzmann  and  Richard  Wuerst.  He  composed  oper- 
atic works. 

Mohr,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Nienstedt,  Oct.  9,  1830;  died  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  26,  1896;  pupil  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  Eis- 
leben,  and  at  Berlin.  He  founded  and  taught  at  the 
Luisenstadt  Conservatory,  and  taught  at  Zeckwer's 
Conservatory- -in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  works  include 
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a  cantata,  some  fine  male  choruses,  songs,  and  piano 
pieces. 

Mohr,  Josef,  German  Jesuit  and  church  composer, 
born  Siegburg,  Jan.  10,  1834;  died  Munich,  Feb.  7, 
1892. 

Mohr,  Marie  Daub,  see  Daub-Mohr,  Marie. 

Mohr,  Theodor,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bonn  in  1836;  died  Pforzheim,  Oct.  12, 
1903. 

Mohring,  Adalbert,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
music  teacher,  born  Wehlau,  July  24,  1890. 

Mohring,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  organist, 
vocal  teacher  and  music  director,  born  Alt-Ruppin, 
Jan.  18,  1816;  died  Wiesbaden,  May  i,  1887.  His 
male  choruses  were  widely  known. 

Mohur,  another  name  for  the  tayuc. 

Moinaux,  Jules,  French  librettist,  born  at  Tours  in 
1875;  died  at  St.-Mande  in  1895. 

Moinel-Cherpitel,  French  violin  maker,  born  Paris, 
1866.  He  studied  with  E.  Germain,  and  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  his  uncle,  N.  E.  Cherpitel.  His  instru- 
ments are  of  fine  artistry  and  workmanship. 

Moir,  Frank  Lewis,  English  song  composer,  born 
Market  Harborough,  Apr.  22,  1852;  died  Deal,  July 
14,  1904;  pupil  at  the  National  Training  School.  '  He 
composed  numerous  successful  English  ballads,  a  comic 
opera,  church  services,  madrigals,  duets  and  choruses. 

Moiseiwitsch,  Benno,  Russian-English  pianist,  born 
Odessa,  Feb.  22,  1890;  became  an  English  subject  in 
X937 ;  Pupil  at  the  Imperial  Music  Academy  at  Odessa, 
winning  the  coveted  Rubinstein  Prize  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  of  Leschetizky  at  Vienna.  He  made  his 
concert  debut  at  Reading,  England,  in  1908,  and  his 
London  debut  at  Queen's  Hall.  He  has  had  equal 
success  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  concert  orchestras 
and,  besides  European  tours,  he  has  toured  the  United 
States  nine  times,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  five 
times,  South  America  three  times,  South  Africa  twice 
and  the  Orient  three  times. 

Moissi,  Franz,  Bohemian  musicologist,  music 
teacher,  conductor  and  writer  on  music,  born  near 
Karlsbad,  Jan.  5,  1869.  An  authority  on  Gregorian 
Chant  and  other  forms  of  church  music,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Musica  divina,  and  has  written  im- 
portant treatises  on  musical  subjects. 

Moissi,  Gustav,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Reichenberg,  Sept.  5,  1894. 

Moja,  Leonardo,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  at  Milan  in  1811 ;  died  at  Turin  in  1888. 

Mojica,  Jose,  contemporary  Mexican  tenor.  He 
studied  in  New  York  and  has  appeared  with  many 
American  opera  companies. 

Mo  jsisovics  (Mojsisovics-Mo  jsvar) ,  Roderich, 
German  composer,  music  critic  and  writer,  born  Graz, 
May  10,  1877 ;  Pupil  of  Wullner,  Klauwell  and  Degner 
and  of  Thuille  in  Munich;  conductor  at  Briinn,  music 


school  director  at  Pettau  and  music  critic  at  Leipzig. 
His  works  include  operas  and  symphonic  and  chamber 
music,  guides  for  several  modern  operas,  and  analyses 
of  Liszt's  Bergsymphonie  and  Heldenklage. 

Mokkine,  a  Japanese  xylophone  with  thirteen  or 
more  wooden  bars.  Knobbed  beaters  are  used. 

Mokranjac,  Steven,  Serbian  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  at  Negotin  in  1855;  died  at 
Skoplje  after  1914;  pupil  at  Leipzig.  He  composed 
choral  works  and  founded  the  Serbian  music  school  in 
Belgrade. 

Moku-Gyo,  a  Japanese  wooden  gong,  struck  with 
a  padded  stick  and  used  for  religious  purposes.  It 
has  the  form  of  a  bird  with  its  tail  in  its  beak. 

Mokuri,  a  Japanese  jew's-harp  made  of  a  strip  of 
bamboo  with  a  narrow  tongue  cut  in  its  center. 

Molar,  Paul  Bruns-,  see  Brims-Molar,  Paul. 

Molbe,  H.  (real  name  Heinrich  Freiherr  von 
Bach),  Austrian  composer,  born  May  11,  1835;  died 
Oct.  17,  1915;  a  prolific  composer  of  chamber  music. 
Many  of  his  works  are  for  large  combinations,  such 
as:  clarinet,  English  horn,  horn,  bassoon  and  strings; 
oboe,  horn,  basset-horn  and  strings;  clarinet,  English 
horn,  bassoon  and  strings ;  English  horn,  horn,  bassoon, 
harp  and  strings;  or  groups  of  strings  ranging  from 
four  to  eight. 

Molck,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Gross-Himstedt,  Sept.  7,  1825;  died  Hanover, 
Jan.  4,  1889;  pupil  of  Hauptmann.  He  composed  vo- 
cal works  and  edited  a  collection  of  chorales. 

"Moldau,"  The,  the  second  of  six  symphonic  poems 
by  Bedrich  Smetana,  intended  to  glorify  Bohemia,  the 
land  of  Smetana's  birth.  It  was  begun  on  Nov.  20, 
1874,  and  completed  Dec.  8,  of  that  year.  Adolph 
Cech  conducted  the  first  performance  at  a  concert  in 
Prague,  given  to  procure  funds  which  would  enable 
Smetana,  then  completely  deaf,  to  visit  the  most  fa- 
mous ear  specialists  in  Germany.  The  score  is  pre- 
fixed by  an  explanatory  program  describing  the  origin, 
and  the  many  moods  of  the  Moldan  River  which  the 
music  is  designed  to  reflect. 

Moldavan,  Nicholas,  Russian  violist,  born  Kreme- 
netz,  Jan.  23,  1891;  student  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory; successor  to  Louis  Bailly  as  violist  in  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet. 

Moldenhauer,  Walther,  German  composer,  pianist, 
voice  teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Freienwalde, 
Dec.  25,  1878;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1927;  pupil  of 
Hugo  Rust,  H.  Earth,  H.  C  Wolff  and  M.  Brack 
He  composed  songs  and  orchestral,  choral  and  instru- 
mental works. 

Molders,  Johannes  B.,  German  teacher  and  choir- 
master, born  Krefeld,  July  18,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Axel 
Sandberg  and  Franz  Nekes ;  choirmaster  at  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  professor  of  church  music  at  the  Semi- 
nary at  Cologne. 
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Moldner,  Eduard,  Czech  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Prague-Karolinenthal,  May  12,  1884;  pu- 
pil of  Lektor  Schneider  and  Leopold  Suchsland.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  choral  and  orchestral 
works. 

Molin,  Georg  Conny  Hjalmar,  Swedish  operatic 
baritone,  born  Norra  Landsjo,  Nov.  9,  1885 ;  pupil  at 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory  and  of  F.  Boyer  in  Paris 
and  von  Zur  Miihlen  at  London.     He  has  performed 
a  variety  of  roles  at  the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera. 
Molin,  Jean  Remi  du,  see  du  Molin,  Jean  Remi. 
Molina,  Amalia,  contemporary  Spanish  performer 
of  Andalusian  songs  and  dances.     She  has  recorded 
extensively,  and  has  toured  the  United  States  in  vaude- 
ville with  the  accompaniment  of  a  marimba  band. 

Molinara,  La,  opera  by  Paisiello,  first  produced  at 
Naples  in  1788.  The  duet,  Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sento, 
has  preserved  it  from  oblivion;  it  has  been  the  theme 
of  many  variations,  including  six  by  Beethoven.  An 
English  adaptation  was  the  song,  "Hope  Told  a  Flat- 
tering Tale." 

Molinari,  Bernardino,  Italian  conductor  and  music 
editor,  born  Rome,  Apr.  ir,  1880;  pupil  of  Renzi  and 
Falchi.  He  has  edited  works  of  Monteverdi,  Carissimi 
and  Vivaldi,  and,  in  1938,  conducted  the  symphony 
orchestra  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in 
New  York. 

Molinaro,  Simone,  Italian  lutenist,  music  editor, 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  at  Genoa ;  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Giovanni  Battista  dalla  Gostena,  whom  he 
succeeded,  in  1599,  as  choirmaster  at  Genoa  Cathedral. 
He  edited  the  six  books  of  chromatic  madrigals  of 
Lesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa.  His  compositions  include 
music  for  the  lute,  motets,  sacred  concertos  with  organ 
score,  madrigals  and  canzonets ;  they  are  melodious  and 
harmonic. 

Molinary,  Jacques  Philippe  la,  see  la  Molinary, 
Jacques  Philippe. 

Molino,  Francesco,  Italian  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  at  Florence  about  1775;  died  at  Paris  in  1847. 
He  composed  a  guitar  method  and  guitar  pieces. 

Molino,  Lodovico,  i8th  century  violinist,  harpist 
and  composer,  born  Fossanp;  pupil  of  Pugnani  and 
music  director  at  the  Turin  Theatre.  His  composi- 
tions include  variations  for  guitar  with  violin  accom- 
paniment, or  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  guitar,  four  duos 
for  two  violins,  a  violin  concerto,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Molinos-Lafitte,  Mile.  A.,  igth  century  French 
composer.  Various  songs  of  hers  were  published  in 
Paris. 

Molique,  Caroline,  igth  century  German  composer, 
daughter  of  the  composer  Wilhelm  Bernhard  Molique. 
Her  compositions  include  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Molique,  Wilhelm  Bernhard,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Oct.  7,  1802;  died  near 
Stuttgart,  May  10,  1869;  pupil  of  his  father,  of  Rovelli 
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at  Munich  and  of  Spohr ;  member  of  the  Court  Orches- 
tra, Vienna,  and  leader  of  the  Munich  orchestra.  He 
made  his  first  concert  tour  in  1822  and  toured  Hol- 
land, ^  Russia,  England  and  France.  He  settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1849  as  a  soloist,  quartet  player  and  teacher. 
He^had  unusually  perfect  left-hand  technic.  His  com- 
positions include  an  oratorio,  two  masses,  a  symphony, 
two  piano  trios,  fine  violin  works,  including  six  famous 
violin  concertos,  and  string  music. 

Molitor,  Friederike,  igth  century  German  composer, 
Her  compositions  included  piano  pieces  and  songs,  some 
with  violoncello  accompaniment. 

Molitor,  Johann  Baptist,  Swiss  cathedral  choirmas- 
ter, organist  and  church  composer,  born  Weil-die- Stadt, 
Nov.  14,  1834;  died  at  Leitmeritz  in  1900. 

Molitor,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Zwei- 
briicken,  July  12,  1817;  died  there,  Jan.  12,  1890.  He 
composed  songs  and  piano  and  choral  works. 

Molitor,  P.  Gregor  Ferdinand,  German  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Sigmaringen, 
July  18,  1867;  died  May  28,  1926;  son  of  Johann  Bap- 
tist Molitor.  He  composed  songs  and  sacred  choral 
works  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  harmonization  of  Gre- 
gorian melodies. 

Molitor,  Raphael  Fidelis,  German  musicologist, 
born  Sigmaringen,  Feb.  2,  1873 »'  Benedictine  monk  and 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Editio  Vaticana.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  and  writers  on  Gre- 
gorian Chant. 

Molitor,  Simon,  German-Austrian  composer,  born 
in  Neckarsulm,  Nov.  3,  1766;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  21, 
1848;  pupil  of  Abt  Vogler  in  Vienna.  He  composed 
vocal,  instrumental  and  orchestral  works. 

Moll  (Ger.),  minor. 

Moll,  Adolf,  German  composer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  voice  culture,  born  Neuvorwerk,  Aug.  9,  1874. 

Moll,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Brixen,  Oct. 
3,  1868.  He  composed  dances,  songs  and  music  for 
the  lute. 

Mollakkord  (Ger.),  minor  chord. 

Molldreiklang  (Ger.),  minor  triad. 

Molle  (Lat),  soft:  medieval  term  for  Bfc;  the  term 
for  BJ  was  B  durum. 

Molle,  Henry,  I7th  century  English  composer  of 
church  music. 

Mollemente  (It),  softly;  gently;  sweetly. 

Mollendorff,  Willi  von,  German  composer,  pianist, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Berlin, 
Feb.  28,  1872;  died  Stettin,  Apr.  27,  1934;  pupil  of 
Succo  and  Bargiel.  He  composed  songs,  instrumental, 
choral,  orchestral  and  ballet  music  and  operatic  works, 
and  wrote  a  brochure  on  quarter-tone  music. 

Mollenhauer,  Eduard,  German  concert  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Erfurt,  Apr.  12,  1827;  died 
Owatoma,  Minn.,  May  7,  1914;  pupil  of  Ernst  and 
Spohr;  soloist  with  the  New  York.  Philharmonic  So- 
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ciety.  With  his  brother  Friedrich  Mollenhauer  he  is 
credited  with  introducing  the  conservatory  system  in 
America.  He  composed  operas,  and  orchestral,  cham- 
ber and  violin  music. 

Mollenhauer,  Edward  R.,  a  late  igth  century  violin 
maker  at  New  York.  He  made  an  "improvement"  in 
violin  construction,  dividing  the  interior  into  two  com- 
partments. 

Mollenhauer,  Emil,  American  violinist,  born 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1855 ;  died  Boston,  Dec.  10, 
1927;  son  of  Friedrich  Mollenhauer.  He  appeared  at 
Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  nine  and  was 
with  Theodore  Thomas's  and  Damrosch's  orchestras. 
He  became  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and 
conductor  of  the  Germania  and  Boston  Festival  Or- 
chestras. The  latter  toured  with  such  famous  assisting 
artists  as  Calve,  Nordica,  Melba,  Plangon,  Joseffy  and 
Ysaye.  He  was  conductor  also  of  the  Boston  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  the  Apollo  Club  and  the  Brookline 
Choral  Society. 

Mollenhauer,  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  in  1818;  died  in  1885;  brother  of  Eduard 
Mollenhauer.  With  Jullien's  Orchestra  he  toured 
America  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  taught  and, 
with  his  brother  Eduard,  introduced  the  Conservatory 
system  in  America. 

Mollenhauer,  Henry,  German  violoncellist,  born  Er- 
furt, Sept.  10,  1825;  died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28, 
1889;  brother  of  Eduard  Mollenhauer.  He  played  in 
the  Royal  Orchestra,  Stockholm,  in  1853  and  toured 
the  United  States  with  Thalberg,  Gottschalk  and  Car- 
lotta  Patti.  In  1868  he  founded  the  Henry  Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mollenhauer,  Johann,  maker  of  woodwind  instru- 
ments, born  Fulda,  Aug.  31,  1798;  died  there,  Aug.  30, 
1871.  He  founded  the  firm  of  J.  Mollenhauer  and 
Sons  in  Fulda. 

Mollenhauer,  Louis,  American  violinist,  born 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1863;  died  Feb.  8,  1920,  at 
Brooklyn;  son  of  Henry  Mollenhauer  and  pupil  of  his 
uncle,  Edward  Mollenhauer.  H£  appeared  in  concerts 
as  soloist  and  as  a  member  qf  the  'Schubert  and  Mol- 
lenhauer Quintette  Clubs.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  director  of  his  Conservatory  and  founded  and  di- 
rected a  Conservatory  of  his  own  in  Brooklyn. 

Mollenhauer,  Thomas,  instrument  maker,  born 
Fulda,  Feb.  22,  1840;  son  of  Johann  Mollenhauer; 
pupil  of  Theobald  Bohm  and  of  Ottensteiner  in  Mu- 
nich. He  carried  on  his  father's  business  and  made 
many  improvements  on  woodwind  instruments. 

Moller,  Alfred,  German  actor,  regisseur  and  libret- 
tist, born  Naumburg,  May  I,  1876. 

Moller,  Emil,  German  song  composer,  born  Han- 
over, Feb.  io,.  1862. 

Moller,  Heinrich,  German  music  editor,  translator 
of  librettos  and  music  critic,,  born  Breslau,  June  I, 
1876;  pupil  of  Riemann,  Kretzschmar  and  Fried- 


laender.  He  translated  operatic  and  song  texts  of  Rus- 
sian composers  into  German  and  edited  a  fourteen- 
volume  collection  of  folk  songs. 

Moller,  Henning  Rechnitzer-,  see  Rechnitser-Mol- 
ler,  Henning. 

Moller,  Jens  Federhof-,  see  Federhof -Matter,  Jens. 

Moller  (Miiller),  Joachim  (Joachim  a  Burgk  or 
Burck),  German  organist  and  composer,  born  Burg, 
Magdeburg,  about  1540;  died  Miihlhausen,  May  24, 
1616.  He  was  a  well-known  composer  of  Protestant 
church  music,  including  Passions,  Psalms  and  German 
and  Latin  songs. 

Moller,  Johann,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century 
German  organist  and  composer.  His  works  included 
motets  and  such  music  as  pavans  and  galliards  for  five 
instruments. 

Moller,  Johann,  German  conductor,  cantor,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  May  27,  1856.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  organ,  violin  and  violon- 
cello music  and  songs. 

Moller,  John  Christoph,  i8th  century  American 
pianist,  organist,  composer  and  editor,  active  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  He  was  organist  at  Zion 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Some  of  his  instrumental  music 
is  preserved  in  the  New  York  Library. 

Moller,  Peder,  Danish  violinist,  born  Bronderslev, 
Feb.  28,  1877;  pupil  of  Hilmer,  Marsick  and  Berthelier. 
He  played  in  Paris  orchestras  and  made  tours  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  1918  he  received  an 
honorary  royal  appointment.  He  was  violinist  of  the 
Copenhagen  Trio,  in  which  Agnes  Adler  played  the 
piano. 

Moller,  Richard,  German  lutenist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Jan.  I,  1891 ;  died  there,  Aug.  22,  1918. 
He  founded  the  magazine  Die  Laute. 

Moller,  Walter,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Dec. 
21,  1887.  He  has  written  The  Understanding  .of  Music 
for  Everyone. 

Mollo,  Tranquillo,  partner  during  the  early  igth 
century  of  the  Austrian  music  publishing  firm  Artaria 
and  Co.,  in  Vienna. 

Molloy,  James  Lyman,  Irish  composer  and  writer, 
born  at  Cornolore  in  1837;  died  Wooleys,  Bucks,  Feb. 
4,  1909.  He  composed  operettas,  songs  and  Irish  melo- 
dies. 

Molltonart  (Ger.),  minor  key. 

Molltonleiter  (Ger.),  minor  scale. 

"Molly  on  the  Shore,"  a  folk-tune  transcription  by 
Percy  Grainger  published  in  1916  for  symphony  or- 
chestra; also  in  other  arrangements  for  various  smaller 
combinations  and  for  piano  solo.  Grainger's  friend- 
ship with  the  Norwegian  composer,  Grieg,  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  latter's  enthusiasm  for  Norwegian 
folk  music,  and  inspired  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
English  folk  songs.  Cyril  Scott  comments:  "Even 
when  he  keeps  the  folk  songs  almost  within  their  origi- 
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nal  dimensions,  he  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  them 
which  is  entirely  new." 

Molnar,  Anton,  Hungarian  composer,  violist,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Jan.  7,  1890.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  choral,  dramatic,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works;  his  writings  are 
concerned  with  Hungarian  music  and  musicians. 

Molnar,  Eduard  August,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  bora  Aachen,  July  14,  1889. 

Molnar,  Geza,  Hungarian  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  at  Budapest  in  1872;  died  there 
in  Dec.,  1933 ;  teacher  of  theory  and  music  history  at 
the  Royal  Music  Academy.  He  wrote  monographs  on 
various  phases  of  Hungarian  music. 

Molter,  Johann  Melchior,  German  composer  and 
music  director,  born  Durlach,  Jan.  12,  1765 ;  music  mas- 
ter in  Durlach,  church  music  director  at  Eisenach  in 
1733,  but  returned  to  Durlach  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  instrumental 
composers  of  the  i8th  century,  his  works  including  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  symphonies,  ninety-five  concer- 
tos on  concertini,  sixty-six  sonatas,  fourteen  overtures 
and  fourteen  cantatas. 

Moltke,  Graf  Kuno,  German  military  march  com- 
poser, died  Mar.  13,  1923. 

Molto  (It.),  very  much;  molto  allegro,  very  fast. 

Mombelli,  Domenico,  Italian  organist,  operatic 
tenor  and  composer,  born  Villanova,  Feb.  17,  1751 ;  died 
Bologna,  Mar.  15,  1835. 

Moment  Musical,  the  title  of  an  instrumental  com- 
position, usually  in  song  form,  and  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  an  improvisation.  The  most  famous  piece-  of 
this  character  came  from  the  pen  of  Franz  Schubert, 
the  Moment  Musical,  Op.  94,  No.  3,  one  of  the  eight 
piano  numbers  in  this  opus.  It  has  been  arranged  for 
violin  by  both  Leopold  Auer  and  Fritz  Kreisler;  also 
for  'cello,  string  quartet  and  for  orchestra  by  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

Momigny,  Jerome  Joseph  de,  French  composer 
and  theoretical  writer,  born  Philippeville,  Jan.  20,  1762; 
died  Paris,  July,  1838 ;  an  organist  at  the  age  of  twelve  ; 
established  a  music  business  at  Paris  in  1800.  His  works 
include  string  music,  an  opera,  cantatas,  and  a  course 
in  harmony  and  counterpoint  in  which  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  theory  of  phrasing  elaborated  later  by 
Lussy,  Westphal  and  Riemann. 

Momoletto,  see  Albertini,  Michael. 

Mompou,  Federico,  Spanish  composer,  born  Bar- 
celona, Apr.  16,  1893;  pupil  of  F.  Motte  Lacroix;  his 
compositions  were  for  the  piano. 

Momy,  Valerie,  I9th  century  German  composer. 
Her  works  included  piano  pieces*  one  of  which  a  Rondo 
with  Introduction  in  F,  was  reviewed  in  "Music  and 
Musicians"  by  Schumann. 

Mona,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Brian 
Hooker,  music  by  Horatio  Parker,  first  produced  in 


New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Mar. 
14,  1912.  The  story  is :  Mona,  who  is  the  last  descend- 
ant of  Boadicea,  is  about  to  lead  her  people  against 
the  Romans.  Gwynn,  whose  father  is  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor, and  his  mother,  a  captive  Briton,  is  in  love  with 
Mona,  and  his  sole  aim  is  to  make  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Britons.  When  he  meets  Mona  in  a 
temple,  he  confesses  that  he  is  half  Roman,  but  al- 
though she  loves  him,  she  has  him  made  a  prisoner ;  he 
escapes  and  goes  in  search  of  Mona.  The  Romans  have 
defeated  the  Britons  in  a  battle,  and  when  Mona  meets 
Gwynn,  she  declares  him  a  spy  and  kills  him.  At  that 
moment  the  Roman  Governor  arrives,  and  finding  his 
son  slain,  declares  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  peace 
between  the  two  nations.  Mona,  who  now  realizes  that 
she  has  destroyed  the  only  hope  of  peace  for  her  people, 
and  has  also  killed  the  one  she  really  loved,  is  taken 
away  a  prisoner. 

Mona  Lisa,  grand  opera  in  a  prologue,  two  acts  and 
an  epilogue,  libretto  by  Beatrice  Dovsky,  music  by  Max 
Schillings,  first  produced  at  Stuttgart  on  Sept. '26,  1915. 
The  story  is :  in  the  Prologue,  a  monk  is  showing  the 
stately  home  of  the  pearl  merchant,  Francesco  del  Gio- 
condo,  to  some  tourists,  an  elderly  man  with  a  young 
wife,  and  then  tells  them  the  sad  story  of  Mona  Lisa, 
Giocondo's  wife.  It  appears  that  a  certain  Giovanni 
Salviato  had  visited  Giocondo  to  purchase  a  pearl ;  while 
the  latter  opens  the  great  double-doors  of  his  jewel 
closet  to  show  the  pearl,  Salviato  recognizes  Mona  Lisa 
as  his  lost  love,  married  in  haste  by  her  parents  to  Gio- 
condo while  Salviato  was  away.  Salviato  and  Mona 
Lisa  plan  to  elope,  but  when  Giocondo  appears,  Mona 
Lisa  locks  her  lover  in  the  jewel  closet.  Giocondo  locks 
the  closet  and  throws  the  key  into  the  Arno,  knowing 
that  Salviato  will  suffocate  in  the  closet.  When  he 
opens  the  closet  the  next  day  to  see  what  has  happened, 
Mona  Lisa  closes  and  locks  the  doors  while  he  is  inside, 
screaming  like  a  maniac  because  she  knows  that  he  will 
suffer  the  fate  of  Salviato.  Epilogue:  The  young  wife 
of  the  elderly  tourist  sighs  at  the  sad  story,  and  leaves 
money  with  the  monk  for  masses  for  her  soul;  when 
she  drops  a  white  iris  at  the  feet  of  the  monk,  he  cries 
"Temptress !  Mona  Lisa  I" 

Monaldi,  Gino,  Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
music  critic  and  opera  impresario,  born  Perugia,  Dec. 
2,  1847;  died  Rome,  Apr.  5,  1932;  studied  with  Maz- 
zuccato  and  Fumagalli  at  the  Milan  Royal  Conserva- 
tory. His.  writings  include  a  book  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Verdi,  collective  biographies  of  famous  Italian 
singers,  and  contributions  to  various  periodicals. 

Monasterio  Agueros,  Jesus  de,  Spanish  violinist 
and  music  director,  born  Potes,  Santander,  Apr.  18, 
1836;  died  there,  Sept.  28,  1903.  He  showed  great 
musical  talent,  and  was  under  Royal  patronage  from 
the  age  of  seven,  studied  with  the  best  teachers  in  Ma- 
drid, became  a  violin  prodigy,  and  went  to  Brussels 
to  study  with  de  Beriot.  Successful  upon  his  return 
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to  Madrid,  he  then  undertook  long  tours  with  increas- 
ing fame.  He  founded  the  Quartet  Society  at  Madrid 
in  1861,  directed  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  and  did 
much  to  increase  the  taste  for  classical  music  in  Spain. 
He  was  an  excellent  quartet-player.  His  compositions 
include  much  piano  music  as  well  as  some  church  music 
without  accompaniment. 

Monath,  Hortense,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  in  New  Jersey.  She  studied  in  New  York  with 
Ernest  Hutcheson  and  in  Berlin  with  Artur  Schnabel, 
made  her  debut  at  Hamburg,  toured  extensively  and 
played  with  the  Vienna  and  Hamburg  Orchestras  be- 
fore returning  to  America,  where  she  has  been  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Koussevitzky,  ap- 
peared in  recitals  and  on  the  radio. 

Monaulos,  (i)  an  ancient  Roman  reed  instrument 
with  a  tube  of  large  bore,  made  of  pieces  of  bone  joined 
with  cement.  The  tone  is  produced  by  a  double  reed 
in  a  socket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  (2)  Monaulos 
is  also  the  name  of  a  mamm  with  a  single  tube  (Egypt) . 

Monbelli,  Marie,  Spanish  operatic  soprano,  born 
Cadiz,  Feb.  13,  1843;  prima  donna  at  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

Monckton,  Lionel,  English  operatta  composer,  born 
at  London  in  1862 ;  died  there,  Feb.  15,  1924.  Some  of 
his  works  were  in  collaboration  with  Joan  Caryll  and 
Howard  Talbot. 

Monday,  Joseph,  English  organist  and  conductor, 
born  in  1851 ;  died  in  1909. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts,  see  Popular  Concerts. 

Mondonville,  Jean  Joseph  Cassanea  de,  French 
violinist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Narbonne,  Dec. 
24,  1711 ;  died  Belleville,  Oct.  8,  1772.  He  added  to  his 
own  his  wife's  maiden  name,  Mondonville.  An  excel- 
lent performer,  he  was  long  a  favorite  in  Paris.  He 
was  an  expert  in  court  intrigue  and  won  the  powerful 
support  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  who  aided  him  in  se- 
curing high  positions.  His  compositions  include  motets, 
operas,  oratorios,  chamber  music  and  violin  works. 

Mone,  Franz  Joseph,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Mingolsheim,  near  Bruchsal,  May  12, 
1796;  died  Karlsruhe,  Mar.  12,  1871;  edited  a  .collec- 
tion of  medieval  Latin  hymns. 

Monestel,  Alexander,  Costa  Rican  organist  and 
church  music  composer,  born  at  San  Jose  in  1865; 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  was  organist 
in  his  native  city,  in  Brussels  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Moneta,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1761,  died  after  1811.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  works  include 
many  operas,  a  cantata,  a  symphony  and  a  collection  of 
songs.  : 

Monferina  (It.),  an  Italian  peasant  dance  in  6-8 
time  popular  .in  the  .early  part  of  the  I9th  century. 

Monferrato,  Natale,  Italian  composer,  singer  and 
choirmaster;  died  in  1685;  composed  sacred  vocal 


works  and  was  active  in  his  capacity  of  choirmaster  at 
the  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Venice  (1676). 

Mongini,  Italian  tenor  singer,  who  first  sang  in  Lon- 
don at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1859;  died  in  1874. 

Monhaupt,  Karl,  German  violoncello  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  9,  1856. 

Monig,  Heinz,  German  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Elberfeld,  May  18,  1903. 

Moninary,  Jacques  Philippe  la,  see  La  Moninary, 
Jacques  Philippe. 

Moniuszko,  Stanislaus,  Lithuanian  organist,  com- 
poser, teacher,  born  Ubiel,  May  5,  1819;  died  Warsaw, 
June  4,  1872 ;  pupil  of  A.  Freyer  at  Warsaw  and  of 
Rungenhagen  at  Berlin,  where  he  earned  his  living  as 
organist  and  teacher.  He  then  settled  in  Vilna,  became 
director  of  the  Warsaw  Opera,  and  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory there.  His  works  include  operas,  of  which 
Die  Grafin  and  Der  Paria  are  the  best,  also  masses, 
church  music,  cantatas,  choral  works,  an  overture,  music 
to  Hamlet  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  songs 
and  piano  music.  Le  Cosaque  was  his  best  song  and 
was  tremendously  popular. 

Monk,  Cyril,  Australian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Sydney,  1882 ;  pupil  of  Guide  Papini  in  London.  He 
founded  a  string  quartet,  and  was  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  works  of  the  great  French  masters  into 
Australia. 

Monk,  Edwin  George,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Frome,  Somersetshire,  Dec.  13,  1819;  died 
Radley,  Berkshire,  Jan.  3,  1900.  He  studied  with  Mac- 
farren,  became  organist  at  York  Minster,  and  settled  at 
Oxford  in  1847,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  Motett  and  Madrigal  Society,  later  be- 
coming organist  and  music  master  at  the  College  of  St. 
Peter,  Radley.  His  compositions  include  vocal  church 
music,  odes  and  hymns. 

Monk,  James  Jonathan*  English  organist,  teacher, 
music  critic  and  composer,  born  Bolton-le-Moors,  Feb. 
20,  1846 ;  settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  taught  and 
wrote  for  several  papers.  His  works  include  church 
music,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  part  songs. 

Monk,  William  Henry,  English  organist  and  hymn 
composer,  born  London,  Mar.  16,  1823;  died  Stoke 
Newington,  London,  Mar.  18,  1889;  pupil  of  T.  Adams, 
J.  A.  Hamilton  and  Griesbach ;  organist  in  various  Lon- 
don churches,  and  then  organist,  choirmaster  and 
teacher  at  King's  College,  London.  He  composed  many 
popular  hymn  tunes,  edited  several  hymnals,  and  was 
music  editor  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Monk  of  Salzburg,  see  Hermann,  the  Monk  of 
Salzburg. 

Monleone,  Domenico,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Genoa,  Jan.  4,  1875.  His  works  include  the  following 
operas,  for  which  his  brother,  Giovanni  Monleone,  wrote 
the  librettos:  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  1907;  revised  as  La 
Giostra  del  Falcatori,  1914;  Alba  eroicat  1910;  Arctr 
1913;  and  Suons  la  ritirata}  1916. 
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Monn,  Georg  Matthias,  Austrian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Austria,  1717;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  3,  1750; 
organist  at  the  Karlskirche.  His  compositions  include 
symphonies,  trio  sonatas  and  quartets,  in  a  transitional 
style  from  the  old  to  the  modern  school  of  instrumental 
composition.  Some  authorities  agree  that  the  credit  for 
having  inaugurated  the  modern  style  belongs  to  him 
rather  than  to  Stamitz. 

Monn,  Matthias,  i8th  century  Austrian  composer. 
His  clavicembalo  concerto,  written  in  1746,  has  been 
transcribed  by  Arnold  Schoenberg  for  'cello  and  or- 
chestra and  was  played  in  New  York  for  the  first  time, 
Feb.  19,  1938,  by  Emanuel  Feuermann  and  the  Na- 
tional Orchestral  Association. 

Monna  Vanna,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  music  by  Henri  Fevrier,  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Paris  Opera  on  Jan.  13,  1909.  The  story 
is :  Prinzivalle,  captain  of  the  Florentines,  besieges  Pisa, 
where  the  people  are  dying  of  hunger.  The  leader  at 
Pisa,  Guido  Colonna,  who  is  the  husband  of  Monna 
Vanna,  believes  that  the  Florentines  have  conquered, 
and  therefore  sends  his  father  Marco  to  deal  with  Prin- 
zivalle. Marco  returns  to  Pisa  with  the  news  that  the 
Florentines  will  send  food  and  supplies  to  the  starving 
people  if  Monna  Vanna  will  visit  Prinzivalle's  tent  un- 
attended, as  he  has  long  loved  her.  Monna  Vanna, 
realizing  what  her  answer  will  mean  to  the  people,  ac- 
cepts, and  leaves  for  his  tent  in  spite  of  her  husband's 
entreaties.  But  Prinzivalle  is  moved  by  her  courage, 
and  after  she  tells  him  her  heart  was  given  to  Guido  at 
the  altar,  he  bids  her  leave  unharmed.  About  to  leave 
his  tent,  Prinzivalle  gets  the  message  that  his  own 
soldiers  are  coming  against  him,  and  Monna  Vanna 
asks  him  to  go  with  her  to  Pisa,  believing  her  husband 
will  save  him.  But  on  arriving  home,  Guido  will  not 
believe  them  innocent,  and  in  a  jealous  rage  orders 
Prinzivalle  placed  in  a  dungeon.  Monna  Vanna  is 
shocked  and  her  love  for  Guido  dies;  she  obtains  the 
key  to  the  prison,  frees  Prinzivalle,  and  they  leave  Pisa 
together. 

Monnet,  Jean,  French  opera  impresario,  born  Con- 
drieu,  Sept.  7,  1703;  died  at  Paris  in  1785;  director 
of  the  Paris  Opera-Comique. 

Monnikendam,  Marius,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Haarlem,  May  28,  1896;  pupil  of  Vincent  d'Indy. 

Monochord  (Gr.,  monos  one,  chorda  string;  Fr., 
monochorde;  It.,  monocordo).  (i)  An  ancient  instru- 
ment with  one  string,  played  like  a  guitar;  this  was  de- 
veloped later  into  a  manichord,  in  which  numerous 
strings  were  played  by  quills.  (2)  An  ancient  instru- 
ment, first  used  by  Pythagoras  in  the  sixth  century; 
he  is  credited  with  having  developed  a  musical  or  acous- 
tical theory  on  which  all  subsequent  theory  was 
founded.  The  instrument  consisted  of  a  single  string 
stretched  over  a  sound-board;  on  this  was  drawn  a 
graduated  scale,  divided  to  give  perfect  intervals,  and  a 


movable  bridge  was  placed  at  the  indicated  points  on  the 
scale.  It  is  used  now  for  experimenting  with  acoustics, 

Monocordo  (It.),  Monocorde  (Fr.),  an  indication 
to  a  violinist  or  any  other  stringed  instrument  player 
that  a  passage,  or  an  entire  piece,  is  to  be  rendered  "on 
one  string.  Paginini  originated  the  effect  in  his  sonata 
"Napoleon"  for  the  G  string,  played  before  the  court 
on  the  Emperor's  birthday. 

Monod,  Edmond,  French  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Lyons,  Feb.  4,  1871 ;  he  studied 
with  Roth  in  Dresden,  with  Varette,  Stepanov  and 
Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  and  became  Mme.  Stepanov's 
assistant,  and  later  piano  professor  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
servatory. His  works  include  songs  and  writings  on 
harmony  and  musical  rhythm. 

Monodrama,  a  melodrama  with  one  spoken  part, 
popular  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century.  A 
duodrania  naturally  has  two  spoken  parts. 

Monody,  a  style  of  composition  in  which  the  melody 
is  confined  to  a  single  voice  that  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied;  all  ethnic  music  is  monadic  or  monoph- 
onous.  The  rise  of  the  homophonic  school  in  the  i6th 
century  promoted  composition  for  solo  voices  with  a 
light  instrumental  accompaniment;  this  was  a  continu- 
ation of  earlier  types  of  monody  such  as  the  songs  of 
the  Troubadours,  and  the  ars  nova  by  the  Florentines. 
While  at  first  monody  was  confined  to  the  development 
of  opera  and  oratorio,  it  later  gained  prominence  in  the 
composition  of  instrumental  music. 

Monophonous,  capable  of  producing  but  one  tone 
at  a  time. 

Monophony,  same  as  monody  (q.v.). 

Monotone,  a  single  unaccompanied  and  unvaried 
tone;  recitation  on  a  single  sound. 

Monpas,  J.  J.  O.  de  Meude,  see  Meude-Monpas, 
L  J.  0.  de. 

Monpau,  Frangois  Louis  Hippolyte,  French  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Paris,  Jan.  12,  1804;  died 
Orleans,  Aug.  10,  1841,  He  studied  with  Choron,  and 
became  his  assistant  and  was  also  a  pupil  of  Porta, 
Chelard  and  Fetis.  He  was  organist  at  several  Parisian 
churches.  His  compositions  include  several  operas,  also 
songs  interpreting  the  work  of  the  poets  of  the  roman- 
tic movement,  especially  de  Musset  and  Victor  Hugo. 
He  died  of  overwork. 

Monpour,  P.  J.,  German  music  publisher  in  Bonn 
during  the  first  third  of  the  igth  century. 

Monrad,  Cally,  Norwegian  soprano,  born  Saude, 
Romsdal,  July  31,  1879;  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Kloed  in 
Oslo,  and  later  studied  in  Dresden ;  created  a  fine  repu- 
tation for  herself  as  an  operatic  and  concert  singer. 

Monrad-Johansen,  David,  see  Johansen,  David 
Monrad. 

Monro,  D.  B.,  English  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
author  of  The  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music  (Ox- 
ford, 1894). 
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Monro  (Monroe),  George,  early  i8th  century  Eng- 
lish composer,  pianist  and  organist. 

Monro,  Henry,  English  composer,  chorister  and  or- 
ganist, born  Lincoln,  1774;  died  after  1796. 

Monsieur  Charles,  see  Chop,  Max. 

Monsigny,  Pierre  Alexandre,  French  composer, 
born  Faukuembergue,  near  St.  Omer,  Oct.  17,  1729; 
died  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1817.  He  became  interested  in 
music  by  seeing  a  performance  of  Pergolesi's  La,  Serva 
Padrona,  and  studied  under  Gianotti  for  five  months 
before  producing  his  first  work,  a  one-act  opera,  after- 
wards producing  successful  operas  in  rapid  succession 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  and  the  Theatre  Italien.  He 
is  considered  one  of  the  creators  of  the  French  comedy- 
opera,  and  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  melody,  fine  dra- 
matic expression,  although  slight  theoretical  training. 

Mont,  Henri  du,  see  Dumont,  Henri. 

Montada,  Gregorio,  see  Montddi,  Gregorio. 

Montag,  Karl,  German  church  music  director  and 
composer,  born  Blankenhain,  Weimar,  1817;  died  Wei- 
mar, Oct.  i,  1864.  His  compositions  were  for  the 
piano. 

Montagnana,  Antonio,  operatic  basso,  who  ap- 
peared in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1731.  Handel 
wrote  especially  for  him  the  famous  song  Nasce  al 
bosco,  which  was  intended  to  bring  forth  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  singer.  In  Jan.,  1738,  he  sang  in  Han- 
del's Faramondo  and  others  of  Handel's  works. 

Montagnana,  Domenico,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
violin  maker,  working  at  Cremona  and  Venice.  His 
instruments  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  models  of 
Stradivarius,  but  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of  his 
influence.  The  outline  is  less  graceful,  the  upper  and 
lower  curves  flatter,  and  the  scroll  is  larger  and  bolder 
than  the  works  of  Stradivarius.  His  varnish  has  been 
greatly  admired  by  connoisseurs  throughout  Europe 
for  its  velvety  appearance.  Besides  violins,  he  made 
excellent  violas  and  magnificent  violoncellos. 

Montagney,  the  family  name  of  Artot  (q.v.). 

Mental,  Claude,  French  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  piano  maker,  born  La  Palisse,  July  28,  1800;  died 
Paris,  Mar.  7,  1865 1  his  writings  include  books  on  piano 
making. 

Montalbano,  Bartolomeo,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Bologna  about  1600,  musical  director  at  a  church  in 
Palermo.  His  works  were  instrumental  music. 

Montaldi  (Montada),  Gregorio,  i8th  century  Ital- 
ian violin  maker,  who  flourished  at  Cremona  about  1750. 
His  instruments  were  very  fine  copies  of  violins  by 
Omobono  Stradivarius. 

Montali,  Francesco,  -  i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer;  a  native  of  Naples;  first  violinist  at  the 
Toledo  Cathedral  in  Spain.  His  compositions  include 
twelve  sonatas  for  violin  and  basso  continuo,  sonatas 
for  violin  and  violoncello,  twelve  trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  a  concerto  for  flute,  harpsichord,  two  violins 


and  bass.  He  also  collaborated  on  one  opera,  En- 
dimione,  produced  in  Madrid  in  1752. 

Montalto,  Cardinal  (Alessandro  Perretti  Damas- 
ceni),  Italian  musical  dilettante,  born  in  1570;  died 
June  2,  1623;  grandnephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  V;  his 
house  in  Rome  was  the  center  of  much  musical  activity. 

Montanari,  Alberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Li- 
vorno,  Dec.  24,  1878.  His  works  include  operettas, 
chamber  music  and  piano  music. 

Montanari,  Angelo,  Italian  clarinettist,  military 
band  leader  and  composer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1849; 
died  there,  Feb.  9,  1926. 

Montanari,  Carlo,  Italian  double-bass  player  and 
composer,  born  in  1809;  died  Parma,  June,  1898;  his 
works  include  a  contra-bass  method. 

Montanari,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist,  born  Padua, 
late  17th  century;  died  1730;  pupil  of  Corelli;  went  to 
Rome  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at 
St.  Peter's,  in  1700.  His  compositions  include  twelve 
sonatas  for  violin,  and  according  to  Charles  Burney,  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1730  upon  discovering  that 
Bini  was  a  greater  violinist  than  himself. 

Montanari,  G.,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Salerno  in 
1881;  studied  at  the  Naples  Conservatory;  his  lyric 
comeSy,  //  birichino  di  Parigi,  was  very  successful. 

Montanelli,  Archimede,  Italian  composer,  violinist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Forli,  Mar.  6,  1848;  died 
there,  Nov.  6,  1932.  His  works  included  treatises  on 
musical  subjects. 

Montani,  Nicola  Aloysius,  American  composer  and 
organist,  born  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1880;  studied  in 
America,  with  Perosi  and  Capocci  in  Rome,  also  with 
Dom  Mocquereau  for  Gregorian  music.  He  was  or- 
ganist in  Philadelphia,  and  founded  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  of  America  for  the  restoration  of  Gregorian 
Chant.  He  also  founded  the  Catholic  Choral  Club,  and 
edited  the  Catholic  Choirmaster.  His  compositions  in- 
clude church  and  choral  music,  and  a  Scenes  de  Ballet. 

Montani,  Pasquale,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Cornogiovine,  Milan,  May  22,  1885 ;  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  Giuseppe  Verdi  in  Genoa. 

Montani,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Lodi  in  1895.  His  compositions  include  an  orches- 
tral suite,  violin  music,  orchestral  songs  and  choruses. 

Montanos,  Francisco  de,  i6th  century  Spanish  or- 
ganist and  theorist;  his  works  have  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Spanish  music  of  the  time,  and  include 
his  edition  (1592)  of  the  Arte  de  Musica  in  ten  vol- 
umes. 

Montant  (Fr.),  ascending. 

Montaubry,  Achille,  French  operetta  composer, 
tenor  and  voice  teacher,  born  Angers,  Nov.  12,  1826; 
died  there,  Oct.  9,  1898;  appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera- 
Comique. 

Monte,  Filippo  de  (Philippe  de  Mons,  or  Philip- 
pus  de  Monte),  Belgian  contrapuntalist,  born  at  Mons 
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about  1522;  died  Vienna,  July  4,  1603;  music  master 
to  Emperor  Maximilian  II  and  to  Rudolf  II.  His 
works  include  many  motets,  masses  and  madrigals. 

Monte,  Toti  del,  operatic  coloratura  singer,  born 
Venice,  1898  (?);  has  appeared  in  Milan  and  New 
York. 

Monte  Carlo  Ballet  Russe,  see  under  Ballet  Russe. 

Monte-Toesca,  della,  Castella,  see  Toeschi,  Carlo 
Giuseppe. 

Monteclair  (real  name  Pignolet),  Michel  Pignolet 
de,  French  composer  and  double-bass  player,  born  at 
Chaumont  in  1666;  died  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  Sept., 
1737 ;  one  of  the  earliest  performers  on  the  double-bass, 
and  played  in  the  Opera  orchestra  from  1707-37.  His 
works  include  a  ballet  opera,  a  grand  opera,  cantatas,  a 
requiem,  trios  for  two  violins  and  bass,  flute  duos,  and 
a  pioneer  violin  method. 

Montefiori,  Tommaso  More,  Italian  music  critic 
and  composer,  born  at  Leghorn  in  1855;  died  Rome, 
Feb.  2,  1933 ;  pupil  of  Mabellini ;  noted  musical  writer 
in  Rome.  His  compositions  were  operatic. 

Montella,  Giovanni  Domenico,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer,  organist,  lutenist  and  harpist,  died  at  Naples 
about  1601. 

Montemezzi,  Italo,  Italian  composer,  born  Vigasio, 
province  of  Verona,  Aug.  4,  1875 ;  studied  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory,  where  his  instructors  were  Saladino  in 
counterpoint  and  Ferroni  in  composition.  He  taught 
himself  orchestration  by  listening  to  the  orchestra  at 
La  Scala ;  after  his  graduation  from  the  Conservatory, 
he  spent  a  number  of  years  in  retirement.  His  first  op- 
era Giovanni  Gdlurese  was  performed  at  Turin  in 
1905,  and  Montemezzi  was  at  once  recognized  by  both 
public  and  critics  as  a  very  promising  composer.  An- 
other less  successful  opera  followed,  after  which  came 
The  Love  of  Three  Kings,  first  performed  at  La  Scala, 
and  later  in  other  Italian  cities,  and  in  America,  Ger- 
many and  England.  Montemezzi  has  been  quoted  as 
believing  that  music  without  melody  is  inconceivable, 
a  theory  in  which  many  of  his  contemporaries  do.  not 
concur.  However,  his  sincerity  and  scholarship  com- 
mand considerable  respect.  The  opera  above  mentioned 
may  not  enjoy  any  great  degree  of  permanency  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  definitely  in  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Italian  opera,  but  it  contains  a  constant  flow  of  fluent 
melody.  In  it  he  applied  himself  with  great  earnestness 
to  the  task  of  setting  forth  his  dramatic  theme  with  all 
the  power  of  which  his  musical  equipment  was  capable. 
Its  weaknesses,  and  they  are  many,  are  the  defections  of 
ability  and  not  of  intention.  Montemezzi's  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  include  the  cantata, 
Cantico  del  Cantici,  and  the  operas  Hellera,  La  Nave, 
and  Principesza  Lontana.  It  appears  that  The  Love  of 
Three  Kings  is  the  only  work  that  has  been  performed 
in  America.  .  -  • 

Monter  (Fr.),  to  ascend. 


Monterumici,  Armando,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
at  Vedrana,  Bologna,  in  1875.  After  having  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  Raphael  Fiorini,  he  succeeded 
to  his  master's  business,  and  made  good  instruments 
which  show  the  influence  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradiva- 
rius  and  have  excellent  tone. 

Montes,  Juan  de,  contemporary  Spanish  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Lugo,  Galicia;  studied 
at  the  Lugo  Seminary.  He  became  known  through  the 
use  of  Galician  folk  tunes  in  his  compositions.  The 
music  of  Galicia  is  the  richest  of  all  Spanish  folk  music. 
His  most  important  contributions  to  music  literature  are 
six  Galician  ballads.  His  works  also  include  church 
music,  orchestral  works  and  a  string  quartet. 

Montesanto,  Luigi,  Italian  baritone ;  born  Palermo, 
Nov.  23,  1887;  since  1909  has  appeared  with  continued 
success  at  the  principal  theatres  of  the  world. 

Monteux,  Pierre,  French  conductor,  born  Paris, 
Apr.  4,  1875;  studied  at  the  Conservatoire;  at  first, 
violinist  in  the  Opera-Comique  and  Colonne  Orches- 
tras ;  later,  conductor  of  various  European  and  Ameri- 
can orchestras. 

Monteverde  or  Monteverdi,  Claudio  Giovanni 
Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Cremona  in  1567; 
died  Venice,  Nov.  29,  1643;  Pupil  °*  Ingegneri.  His 
first  published  works,  canzonets  and  madrigals,  indicated 
that  he  would  finally  introduce  many  innovations  in  mu- 
sical composition,  which  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
case.  He  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  certain  move- 
ments to  establish  a  modern  Italian  musical  drama,  con- 
curring with  Caccini  and  Peri  in  their  ideas  on  the 
subject.  He  succeeded  his  master,  Ingegneri,  as  musi- 
cal director  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  produced 
there  his  first  dramatic  work,  Orpheus,  which  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  He  continued 
his  interest  in  the  smaller  instrumental  forms  and  in 
church  music;  he  was  chosen  for  the  post  of  choirmaster 
at  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  After  the  opening  of  the  first 
opera  house  in  Venice  in  1637,  Monteverde  produced  a 
number  of  dramatic  works  in  close  succession.  He  en- 
larged the  orchestra  required  for  his  compositions ;  was 
the  first  to  use  the  "tremolo"  for  strings,  and  to  intro- 
duce recitatives  that  were  much  more  dramatic  than 
those  of  his  predecessors.  His  works  included  the  op- 
eras Orfeo,  Arianna,  Maddalena,  Didonet  Armida,  Uln- 
coronasione  di  Popped ;  also  several  books  of  madrigals, 
motets,  masses  and  requiems. 

Monteviti,  Stefano  Ronchetti,  see  Ronchetti- 
Monteviti,  Stefano. 

Montfort,  Alessiandro,  French  composer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1803;  died  there,  Feb.  13,  1856;  his  works 
include  operas,  ballets  and  piano  music. 

Montfort,  Count  Hugo  von,  German  composer  and 
minnesinger,  born  in  1357;  died  Apr.  4,  1423;  one  of 
the  last  of  the  minnesingers. 

Montgeroult,  Mme.  Helene  de  Nervode,  French 
pianist,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Versailles  in 
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1767;  died  Florence,  May  26,  1836.  She  studied  with 
Hullmandel  and  Dussek,  taught  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  Boely  and  Pradher  studied  under  her,  and 
composed  piano  music  and  songs. 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  English  amateur  composer, 
born  Nov.  29,  1739;  died  Dec.  14  or  15,  1819.  Upon 
succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Eglintoun  and  receiving 
his  estates,  he  studied  music,  and  became  prominent  in 
Edinburgh  musical  circles.  His  compositions  include 
vocal  airs,  marches  and  strathspey  reels,  of  which  Ayr- 
shire Lasses  is  the  best. 

Montgomery,  William  Augustus,  Scottish  com- 
poser, organist  and  teacher,  born  Hawick,  Nov.  25, 
1872;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Lon- 
don ;  became  an  organist  and  teacher  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  and  has  composed  for  organ  and 
piano. 

Monthly  Musical  Record,  The,  English  musical 
periodical,  founded  at  London  in  January,  1871,  by 
Augeher  &  Company,  now  Augener,  Ltd.  The  maga- 
zine was  a  monthly  until  1931,  and  since  that  year  is 
published  ten  times  a  year,  monthly  except  in  April 
and  August.  The  first  editor  was  Ebenezer  Prout,  and 
the  present  editor  is  J.  A.  Westrup.  The  regular  fea- 
tures include  Notes  of  the  Day,  reviews  of  operas  and 
concerts,  letters  from  Europe  and  America,  activities 
of  London  music  schools,  reviews  of  recent  music,  books 
and  phonograph  records;  while  many  important  writers 
contribute  special  articles. 

Monti,  Gaetano,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  about 
1750;  died  at  Naples  in  1816. 

Monti,  Vittorio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Jan.  6,  1868;  died  at  Paris  about  1925. 

Monticelli,  Angelo  Maria,  Italian  male  soprano, 
born  Milan  about  1710;  died  at  Dresden  in  1764;  he 
made  his  opera  debut  at  Rome  in  1730.  He  had  a  beau- 
tiful face  and  figure  and  sang  female  roles,  appearing 
in  Venice,  and  for  some  time  in  London.  He  had  a 
clear  sweet  voice,  free  from  defects. 

Montico,  Domenico,  Italian  opera  and  church  mu- 
sic composer,  born  at  S.  Vito  al  Tagliamento  in  1852 ; 
died  Udine,  Feb.  8,  1931. 

Montico,  Mario,  Italian  composer  and  conservatory 
director,  born  Udine,  Jan.  9,  1885. 

Montigny-Remaury,  Fanny  Marcelline  Caroline, 
French  pianist,  born  Panders,  Ariege,  Jan.  22,  1843; 
died  there,  June  29,  1913 ;  studied  with  her  sister,  and 
then  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Le  Couppey.  She 
played  Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  G  minor  at  a  Conserv- 
atory concert  with  such  vigor  and  interpretive  ani- 
mation that  she  immediately  became  and  remained  for 
years  one  of  the  leading  French  pianists.  Later  she 
played  in  England  and  toured  the  Continent. 

Montillet,  William,  Swiss  organist,  composer  and 
teacher,  horn  Geneva,  Aug.  16,  1879. 

Montoliu,  Placido  de,  Spanish  teacher  of  euryth- 
mics,  born  Tarragona^  Sept.  12,  1886";  pupil  of  fimile 


Jaques-Dalcroze,  whose  system  he  has  taught  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  lecturing  on  eurythmics  in  other  American  cities. 

Montowt,  Reinhard  Karl  Sylvius  von,  German 
opera  composer,  born  Kirpehnen,  Jan.  12,  1842;  died 
there,  Mar.  14,  1925. 

Montoya,  Andres  Martinez,  contemporary  Colom- 
bian composer. 

Montre,  the  French  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Diapason. 

Montserrat,  the  famed  Spanish  cloister,  has  had  a 
music  chapel  and  school  ("escolania")  since  medieval 
times ;  one  of  the  many  great  musicians  associated  with 
Montserrat  was  P.  Antonio  Soler. 

Monuments  of  Austrian  Music  (Denkmdler  Ton- 
kunst  in  Osterreich),  a  series  of  publications  devoted  to 
Austrian  composers  under  the  editorship  of  Guido  Ad- 
ler.  The  series  which  was  started  in  1894  contains  over 
forty  volumes  comprising  works  by  J.  J.  Fux,  Stadl- 
mayr,  M.  A.  Cesti,  Gottlieb  Muffat,  Froberger,  H. 
Isaac,  Biber,  Schmeltzer,  Kerll,  J.  Gallus,  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Pachelbel,  O.  v.  Wolkenstein,  Benevoli,  Ant. 
Caldara,  F.  T.  Richter,  G.  Reutter  Sr.,  Michael  Haydn, 
Wagenseil,  Starzer,  Albrechtsberger,  Judenkiinig,  Hans 
Newsidler,  Ign.  Umlauf ,  Frauenlob,  Reinmar  v.  Zweter, 
Gluck,  Gottlieb  Moffat,  J.  C.  Kerll,  Joh.  Strauss,  and 
Johann  Schenk  among  others.  G.  Adler  has  published 
a  series  of  commentaries,  Studien  zur  Musikwissen- 
schaft,  which  supplement  the  volumes  in  the  collection. 
A  distinguished  group  of  musicologists  collaborated  in 
the  issuing  of  the  series. 

Monuments  of  English  Music  {Denkmaler  en- 
glischer  Tonkunst},  comprises  Hawes  Trhtmphes  of 
Oriana  (1601,  madrigal  collection  in  honor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth);  Ravenscroft,  Panimelia  (1609);  Deutero- 
melia  (1609),  Melismata  (1611);  Hole,  Parthenia 
(1611,  virginal  music) ;  Barnard,  Church-music 
(1641)  ;  Hilton,  Catch  that  Catch  Can  (1652-58)  ;  Clif- 
ford, Collection  of  Divine  Services  (1668,  text  only) ; 
Play  ford,  Musical  Companion  (1673)  ;  Locke,  Melo- 
thesia  (1673) ;  Boyce  and  S.  Arnold,  Cathedral  Music 
(1760-72)  ;  Walsh,  Catch-club  (1730,  1762),  also  Col- 
lection of  Catches,  Canons  and  Glees  (1780)  ;  S.  Ar- 
nold, Essex  Harmony  ( 1769)  ;  Thomson,  Appollonian 
Harmony  (about  1790) ;  Busby,  Divine  Harmonist 
(1792)  ;  Page,  Harmonia  Sacra  (1800)  ;  Powell's  col- 
lections of  sacred  and  secular  vocal  music,  Horsley, 
Vocal  Harmony  (1832)  ;  J.  Stafford,  Smith  MusicaAn- 
tiqua  (1862)  ;  the  more  recent  publications  include  the 
editions  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  (1841-49, 
19  vols.)  ;  Arkwright,  Old  English  Edition  (1889-1902, 
25  vols.) ;  Wopldridge,  Early  English  Harmony 
(1896) ;  J.  Stainer,  Early  Bodleian  Music  (1902)  ;  Bar- 
clay Squire  and  Fuller-Maitland,  Fitswilliam  Virginal 
Book  (1899,  new  ed.)  ;  E.  H.  Fellowes'  editions  of  the 
old  English  madrigal  composers*  the  complete  works  of 
Purcell  (1889-1928,  24  vols.)  ;  the  Tudor  Church  Music 
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series,  edited  by  P.  C.  Buck,  A.  Ramsbotham,  E.  H. 
Fellowes,  R.  R.  Terry  and  S.  Townsend  Warner,  con- 
tains works  by  Taverner,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Rob.  White, 
Th.  Tallis,  Th.  Tomkins,  Hugh  Ashton  and  John  Mer- 
becke;  to  this  may  be  added  various  collections  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  songs,  G.  Thomson,  Rob.  Bremner, 
P.  MacLeod  and  Thomas  Moore. 

Monuments  of  French  Music  (Denkmaler  fran- 
zosischer  Tonkunst},  a  series  of  publications  devoted 
to  French  masters  comprising  the  collections  of  At- 
taingnant,  du  Chemin,  Ballard  in  Paris,  J.  Moderne  in 
Lyon ;  also  Corrette,  Carrier,  Alard,  Mereaux,  Farrenc, 
Choron,  Danjou,  Mosskwa  and  Monnet.  The  more 
recent  publications  include  Guilmant's  collection  of 
works  by  the  older  French  organ  and  piano  composers, 
Th.  Lajarte  and  J.  B.  Weckerlin's  editions  of  works 
by  French  operatic  composers,  Coussemaker's  anthology 
of  vocal  works  by  I2th-I3th  century  French  composers 
of  the  Parisian  school,  Pierre  Aubry's  transcriptions 
from  the  Bamberger  Codex,  Laborde's  collection  of 
trouvere  melodies,  Coussemaker's  edition  of  works  by 
Adam  de  la  Halle,  J.  B.  Beck's  collection  of  trouba- 
dour melodies,  Henry  Expert's  Maitres  musicians  de  la 
renaissance  frangaise  (1894-1908,  23  vols.)  ;  also  the 
Monument e  de  la  musiqiie  frangaise  au  temp  de  renais- 
sance by  the  same  editor ;  also  collections  devoted  to  the 
works  of  Jannequin  and  Rameau,  edited  by  Maurice 
Cauchie. 

Monuments  of  German  Music  (Denkmaler 
Deutschen  Tonkunst),  a  series  of  publications  devoted 
to  German  composers.  The  collection  was  started  in 
1892  under  sponsorship  of  the  Government  by  a  com- 
mittee of  musicians  including  Brahms,  Joachim,  Chrys- 
ander,  Herzogenberg,  Spitta  and  R.  von  Liliencron.  In 
1900,  after  a  pause  in  the  publication  of  the  volumes, 
the  collection  was  divided  into  a  section  for  Germany 
and  a  section  for  Bavaria  (Zweite  Folge  or  second 
series).  The  volumes  contain  works  by  Samuel 
Scheidt,  H.  L.  Hassler,  F.  Tunder,  J.  Kuhnau,  J.  R. 
Able,  Matthias  Weckmann,  Ignaz  Holzbauer,  Joh. 
Caspar,  F.  Fischer,  D.  Buxtehude,  Heinrich  Albert,  C. 
H.  Graun,  Melchior  Franck,  Valentin  Haussmann,  Jo- 
hann  Rosenmiiller,  J.  A.  Hasse,  F.  W.  Zachow,  Hier- 
onymus  Praetorius,  J.  G.  Walther,  G.  P.  Telemann,  N. 
Jommelli,  Keiser,  Ernst  Bach,  J.  C.  F.  Bach,  Abaco, 
L.  Senfl.  J.  Stamitz,  Steffani  and  Traetta. 

Monuments  of  Italian  Music  (Denkmaler  italien- 
ischer  Tonkunst},  contains  new  editions  of  works  by 
Palestrina,  Steffani,  Corelli,  Abaco,  Jommelli,  Traetta, 
Vittoria,  Anerio,  Peri;  of  special  interest  is  Torchi's 
Arte  musicale  in  Italia;  also  the  Raccolta  Nazionale 
delle  Musiche  Italiane  (under  the  editorship  of  G.  d'An- 
nunzio,  Malipiero,  Pizzetti,  Pratella  and  Perinello). 

Monuments  of  Music  (Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst), 
a  series  of  publications  devoted  to  ancient  music,  edited 
by  Friedrich  Chrysander.  The  contents  were  Vol.  I: 
Palestrina's  four-part  motets ;  Vol.  II,  Carissimi's  Ora- 


torios; Vol.  Ill,  Corelli's  works;  Vol.  IV,  Urio's  Te 
Deum.  The  series  was  continued  later  under  other  aus- 
pices. 

Monuments  of  Netherland  Music  (Denkmaler 
niederlandischer  Tonkimsf),  comprises  Franz  Commer's 
Collectio  operum  musicorum  Batavorum  saeculi  XVI 
(since  1840,  12  vols.) ;  Sweelinck's  works  (1895-1903, 
12  vols.,  edited  by  Max  Seiffert) ;  Obrecht's  works 
(since  1908,  edited  by  Joh.  Wolf)  ;  works  of  Josquin 
Despres  (edited  by  A.  Smijers)  ;  Orlando  di  Lasso's 
works  (edited  by  Haberl  and  Sandberger)  ;  to  this  must 
be  added  Maldeghem's  Tresor  musical  (1865-93,  5$ 
vols.) ;  Fl.  van  Duyse's  Het  oude  neederlandsche  lied 
(1907,  4  vols.)  ;  also  works  by  Reinken,  Susato,  Vale- 
rius, van  Noort,  Schenk  and  Willaert. 

Monuments  of  Polish  Music  (Denkmaler  pol- 
nlscher  Tonkunst),  contents  of  this  series  devoted  to 
works  of  Polish  composers  are:  Jos.  Cichocki,  Chants 
d'eglise  a  plusieurs  voix  des  anciens  compositeurs  polo- 
nais  (1838  to  1839,  I.  ten  psalms  by  Nikolas  Gomolka; 
II.  masses  of  Gregor  Gorczycki)  and  Surzinski,  Monu- 
menta  musices  sacrae  in  Polonia  (1887,  works  by  Wen- 
zel  Szamotulski,  Thomas  Szadek,  Martin  Leopolity). 

Monuments  of  Scandinavian  Music  (Denkmaler 
skandinavischer  Tonkunst),  a  series  of  publications  de- 
voted to  the  new  as  well  as  older  Scandinavian  com- 
posers. The  contents  of  the  series  include  works  by 
Akerberg,  Alfven  Andersen,  Andree-Arlberg,  V.  Aulin, 
Bauck,  Beckman,  Berwald,  Boom,  Back,  Bystrom, 
Dannstrom,  Dente,  Fryklof,  Gille,  Grieg,  Hallen,  Hall- 
strom,  Heinze,  Hylen,  Jacobson,  Klint,  Korling,  Lind- 
blad,  Lindegren,  Lindroth,  Lundh,  Am.  Maier,  Norman, 
Rubenson,  Sjoberg,  Sjogren,  P.  U.  and  W.  Sten- 
hammar,  Soderman,  K.  Valentin  and  Wennerberg. 
The  publication  of  these  works  was  undertaken  by  the 
Svenska  Musikaliska  Kontsforeningen  of  Stockholm 
(founded  Nov.  15,  1859)  ;  also  the  publications  of  the 
Society  for  the  Publication  of  Danish  Music  (founded 
Dec.  18,  1872). 

Monuments  of  Spanish  Music  (Denkmaler  span- 
ischer  Tonkunst),  comprises  Don  Hilarion  Eslava's 
Lira  sacro-hispana,  Fr.  Asenjo  Barbierfs  Concionero 
musical,  Felipe  Pedrell's  Hispaniae  Schola  musica  sacra 
and  Teatro  lirico  espanol  anterior  al  sigh  XIX  (4 
vols.),  Don  Guillermo  Morphy's  Les  luthistes  espagnols 
du  XVI  siecle  (1902,  2  vols.),  Tomer's  Narvaex-Edi- 
tion,  Angles'  Brudieu-  and  Pujol-Editions,  Quartorse 
airs  anciens  d'auteurs  espagnols  (Marin,  Duron,  Literes, 
Esteva,  Laserna  and  others),  and  Seize  Senates  an- 
ciennes  d'auteurs  espagnols  (P.  Antonio  Soler,  Mateo 
Albeniz,  Cantallos,  Bias  Serrano  and  M,  Ferrer) ;  also 
an  edition  of  Luys  Milan  by  the  German  Musical 
Society. 

Monuments  of  Swiss  Music  (Denkmaler  schweis- 
erischer  Tonkunst),  a  collection  of  works  by  Swiss 
composers,  published  by  Henn  in  Geneva  under  the  di- 
rection of  Karl  Nef  since  1927:  Mitsikalische  Werkc 
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schweizerischer  Komponisten  des  16,  17  und  18  Jahrh.; 
Vol.  I:  Geistliche  Werke  des  16  Jahrhunderts  (W. 
Merian). 

Monza,  Carlo,  Italian  church  and  chamber  music 
composer  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Milan  about  1730; 
died  there,  Aug.  1801. 

Monzani,  Theobald,  Italian  flute  maker  and  flutist, 
born  at  Modena  in  1762;  died  London,  July  14,  1839. 
In  1790  he  was  making  and  selling  flutes  in  London, 
sometimes  in  partnership  with  others,  and  sometimes 
alone.  In  1808  he  was  in  partnership  with  Hill  as 
Monzani  &  Hill.  They  issued  a  good  deal  of  sheet 
music,  mostly  of  Italian  vocal  pieces,  and  had  the  high- 
est reputation  as  flute  makers.  The  elder  Monzani 
was  also  an  orchestral  flutist,  and  wrote  instruction 
books  on  his  instrument.  His  son,  however,  excelled 
him  as  a  performer  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
promising  performers  in  England. 

Moodie,  Alma,  Australian  violinist,  born  Brisbane, 
Sept.  12,  1900;  pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson  at  Brussels 
and  of  C.  Flesch;  played  in  concerts  with  Max  Reger 
in  1913,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
violinists,  having  been  the  first  to  perform  Pfitzner's 
violin  concerto. 

Moody,  Charles  Henry  (pen-name  Coulthart 
Brayton),  English  organist,  composer,  conductor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire, 
Mar.  22,  1874;  studied  with  T.  W.  Morgan;  became 
organist  at  various  places;  conducted  the  District 
Choral  Society  and  the  Church  Choral  Association.  His 
compositions  include  a  Festival  Magnificat,  anthems, 
services  and  songs,  and  his  writings  include  Music  and 
Emotion  and  The  Evolution  of  Ecclesiastical  Music. 

Moody,  Fanny  (M.-Manners),  English  dramatic 
soprano,  born  Redruth,  Cornwall,  Nov.  23,  1866 ;  pupil 
of  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  and  made  her  concert  debut 
at  London  in  1885.  Her  operatic  debut  was  as  Arline 
in  The  Bohemian  Girl  at  Liverpool  in  1887  and  she  later 
sang  at  Drury  Lane,  London.  She  married  Charles 
Manners  in  1890,  and  travelled  with  her  husband's  op- 
era company  as  principal  soprano,  the  company  being 
known  as  the  Moody-Manners  Opera  Company.  She 
had  a  light,  but  sympathetic  voice,  sang  all  the  Wagner 
heroines,  and  created  the  role  of  Tatiana  in  the  English 
premiere  of  Tschaikowsky's  Eugen  Onegin. 

Moody,  Marie,  igth  century  English  composer.  Her 
compositions  include  church  music,  string  ensemble 
music,  concert  overtures  and  overtures  to  Shakespeare's 
Othello,  King  Lear  and  Hamlet. 

Moody-Manners  Co.,  see  Manners,  Charles. 

Moog,  Wilson  Townsend,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  music  teacher,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  23, 
1881.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  and  became  an  organist  and  associate 
music  professor  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
His  compositions  include  an  overture,  organ  and  piano 
rnu.sic  and.  songs. 


Moolenaar,  Frieso,  Dutch  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Groningen,  June  20,  1881 ; 
studied  with  Daniel  de  Lange  at  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
servatory ;  his  compositions  include  songs>  instrumental, 
choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works;  his  writ- 
ings include  books  on  harmony  and  composition. 

Moon  Guitar,  the  English  name  for  the  yuch-ch'in, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  full  moon. 

Moonie,  James  Anderson,  Scottish  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Edinburgh,  July  17,  1853 ;  died  in 
France  in  1923;  pupil  of  Townsend,  Oakley,  Randeg- 
ger  and  others.  He  was  organist  at  various  churches 
in  his  native  city,  organized  and  conducted  a  number  of 
choral  societies,  and  taught  in  many  schools  and  colleges. 

Moonie,  William  B.,  Scottish  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Stobo,  Peeblesshire,  May  29,  1883 ;  son 
of  James  Anderson  Moonie.  He  studied  under  Uzielli 
and  others  at  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. 

"Moonlight"  Sonata,  a  piano  work  by  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven.  The  sonata  "quasi  una  fantasia"  in  CJ 
minor  Opus  27,  No.  2,  was  dedicated  to  the  Countess 
Giulietta  Giucciardi ;  the  autograph  is  now  in  the  Bee- 
thovenhaus,  Bonn.  Though  the  dedication  has  occa- 
sioned much  romance,  the  countess  herself  rather  dam- 
pens it :  "Beethoven,"  she  said,  "gave  me  the  rondo  in 
G,  but  wanting  to  dedicate  something  to  the  Princess 
Lichnovski,  he  took  the  rondo  away  and  gave  me  the 
sonata  in  C#  minor  instead."  The  title  Moonlight  is 
derived  from  a  review  of  the  work  by  Rellstab,  refer- 
ring to  moonlight  o'n  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Moor,  Emanuel,  Hungarian  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Kecskemet,  Feb.  19,  1863;  died  Oct. 
21,  1931.  He  toured  the  United  States,  giving  concerts 
at  which  appeared  such  well  known  musicians  as  Lilli 
Lehmann,  Ovide  Musin  and  Franz  Rummel.  In  1894 
he  played  some  of  his  own  piano  pieces  in  London,  and 
a  year  later  one  of  his  symphonies  was  produced  by  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  A  number  of  his  operas 
were  produced  in  Germany,  notably  at  Cologne  and 
Kassel.  His  chamber  music  was  also  performed  in 
London  and  elsewhere  by  distinguished  artists.  His 
works  include,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  sym- 
phonies and  other  orchestral  pieces;  concertos  for  vio- 
lin, for  piano  and  for  'cello ;  a  triple  concerto  for  trio 
and  orchestra,  suites  for  violin  and  piano,  a  mass,  piano 
pieces,  and  over  fire  hundred  songs.  He  has  also  delved 
somewhat  into  mechanics,  having  invented  and  sold  the 
rights  for  a  "duplex-coupler  piano." 

Moor,  Karel,  Czech  composer,  conductor  and  writer, 
born  at  Belohrad;  died  Dec  26,  1873.  His  works  in- 
clude two  operas,  three  symphonic  poems,  Polish 
dances,  songs  and  quartets,  also  a  novel  of  musical  life, 
Karel  Martens. 

Moore,  Bertha,  English  soprano,  lecturer  and 
teacher;  born.  Brighton,  Jan.  10,  1862;  lectured  widely 
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and  during  the  war  organized  a  large  number  of  con- 
certs. 

Moore,  Douglas  (Stuart),  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  at  Cutchogue,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  10,  1893.  He  studied  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
his  teachers  were  David  Stanley  Smith  and  Ho- 
ratio Parker.  After  service  in  the  World  War,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  continued  his  musical  education  with 
Vincent  d'Indy  and  Nadia  Boulanger.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  he  completed  his  studies  with 
Ernest  Bloch  in  Cleveland,  O.  He  then  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum  for  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  gave  frequent  organ  recitals  and 
lectures  on  music.  In  1926  a  Pulitzer  Prize  Fellowship 
enabled  him  to  spend  another  year  in  musical  study 
in  Europe.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  music 
department  of  Columbia  University,  and  in  1928  was 
made  an  associate  professor  of  the  Joline  Foundation 
there.  In  1934  he  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 
His  music  is  classic  in  style  and  usually  of  the  program 
type,  with  a  sparkle  to  it,  always  light  and  deft,  and 
while  of  wide  popular  appeal,  never  cheap  in  either  con- 
ception or  execution.  Probably  his  best  known  work 
is  his  Barnum  Suite  for  orchestra,  first  performed  by 
the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  later  by  the 
San  Francisco,  Rochester  and  Manhattan  Orchestras. 
His  other  orchestral  works  include  Four  Museum 
Pieces,  Moby  Dick,  A  Symphony  of  Autumn,  an  over- 
ture Babbitt;  the  chamber  music  comprises  Ballade  of 
William  Sycamore  for  baritone,  flute,  trombone  and 
piano,  and  a  Sonata  -for  Violin  and  Piano.  He  has  also 
written  a  layman's  guide  to  musical  technique,  Listening 
to  Music. 

Moore,  Earl  Vincent,  American  organist,  teacher, 
composer  and  choral  conductor,  born  Lansing,  Mich., 
Sept.  27,  1890;  pupil  of  Wider,  Hoist,  Boult  and  Sepilli. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  director  of  the  School  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Michigan;  also  conductor 
and  musical  director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  May  Music 
Festivals.  His  compositions  include  songs,  cantatas, 
organ  and  choral  works. 

Moore,  Edward  Colman,  American  critic,  born 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Jan.  22,  1877;  died  some  years 
ago  ( ?)  ;  critic  for  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  and  other 
papers. 

Moore,  Frederick,  English  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  lecturer,  born  London,  Feb.  27,  1876. 

Moore,  Grace,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  Jellicoe,  Tenn,  Her  first  public  appearance  was 
at  a  school  musicale  with  Martinelli.  She  studied  at 
the  Wilson-Greene  Musical  School,  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
and  with  Mary  Garden.  Her  New  York  debut  was  in 
a  Greenwich  Village  cafe,  followed  by  appearances  in 
musical  comedy.  On  Feb.  7,  1928,  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  as  Mimi  in  Bohenie 
and  appeared  there  periodically  for  several  years;  'She 
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then  starred  in  several  motion  pictures  and  achieved 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  motion-picture  actress 
to  win  a  medal  from  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
She  has  likewise  been  decorated  by  Kings  Christian  of 
Denmark,  Gustav  of  Sweden  and  Haakon  of  Norway. 

Moore,  Graham  Ponsonby,  Australian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Ballarat,  Apr.  14,  1859  >"  died  London, 
May  5,  1916;  pupil  of  Kullak,  Scharwenka  and  Mosz- 
kowski;  taught  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His 
compositions  include  some  piano  music  of  definite  merit. 

Moore,  Harriette,  see  Brower,  Harriette  Moore. 

Moore,  John  W.,  American  musicologist,  born  An- 
dover,  N.  H.,  Apr.  n,  1807;  died  at  Boston  in  1887. 
His  works  include  a  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Music, 
Elementary,  Technical,  Historical,  Biographical,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental,  1854;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Information,  1876. 

Moore,  Mary  Cahill,  see  Cahill-Moore,  Mary. 

Moore,  Mary  Carr,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, teacher  and  conductor,  born  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Aug.  6,  1873.  She  settled  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she 
is  well  known  as  a  music  teacher,  and  has  conducted 
orchestras  on  the  West  Coast  in  some  of  her  composi- 
tions, which  include  the  opera  Narcissus,  quintet  for 
strings,  clarinet  and  piano,  an  orchestral  Indian  idyll 
Totem  Vision,  and  songs. 

Moore,  Thomas,  I7th  century  London  printer,  the 
first  to  introduce  the  "new  tied  note"  in  musical  typog- 
raphy, where  the  tails  of  the  quavers  and  semiquavers 
are  united,  and  not  printed  separately.  It  was  first  used 
in  the  second  book  of  Comes  Amoris,  1688;  the  first 
book,  1687,  having  the  lozenge-shaped  notes.  William 
Pearson  and  Fongt,  at  later  dates,  improved  the  "new 
tied  note." 

Moore,  Thomas,  famous  Irish  poet  and  amateur 
composer,  born  Dublin,  May  28,  1779;  died  near  De- 
vizes, Feb.  25,  1852.  The  organist,  William  Warren, 
helped  him  in  the  study  of  the  piano  and  he  became  an 
acceptable  player.  He  had  a  pleasing  voice  and  sang 
his  own  settings  of  his  poems  for  small  groups  of  his 
friends,  accompanying  himself  at  the  piano.  His  songs 
became  immensely  popular  with  all  classes  of  people  for 
many  years  after  their  publication.  His  musical  com- 
positions include  the  popular  melodies,  One  dear  smile 
and  The  Canadian  Boat-song. 

Moore,  William,  see  More,  William. 

Moorehead,  John,  Irish  violinist,  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  in  Ireland  about  1750;  died  near  Deal, 
Mar.  i,  1804.  Upon  going  to  London  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Covent  Garden  orchestra  in  1798,  com- 
posed much  successful  stage  music,  -and  was  later  a 
bandmaster  in  the  British  navy. 

Moos,  Hermann,  German  composer/  born  Speyer, 
Apr.  9,  1896;  his  works  include  operas,  chamber  music 
and  songs.  .  . 

*•  Moos^Paul>  German  writer  on  musical  aesthetics, 
born  Buchau,  Upper  Swabia,  Mar.  22,  1863;  studied 
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\vith  Thuille,  Rheinberger  and  Bussmayer  in  Munich, 
and  then  lived  in  Ulm,  where  he  wrote  several  valu- 
able treatises. 

Mooser,  Aloys,  Swiss  organ  and  piano  maker,  born 
at  Fribourg  in  17/0;  died  there,  Dec.  19,  1829. 

Moraes,  Joao  da  Silva,  Portuguese  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Lisbon,  Dec.  27,  1689;  died  there 
about  1747;  his  compositions  were  mainly  sacred  vocal 
works. 

Morales,  Cristobal  or  Cristofero,  Spanish  com- 
poser, born  at  Seville  about  1500;  died  at  Malaga  in 
1553.  He  sang  at  the  Seville  Cathedral  as  a  choirboy 
under  Fernandez  de  Castilleja,  joined  the  Papal  choir 
at  Rome  in  1535,  but  returned  to  Spain  in  1540,  hold- 
ing church  positions  at  Toledo  and  Malaga.  Little 
more  is  known  of  his  career.  Morales  was  one  of  the 
great  Spanish  masters  of  sacred  music;  his  works  in- 
clude cantatas,  magnificats,  masses  and  motets,  all  of 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  His- 
paniae  scholae  miisica  sacra,  edited  by  Felipe  Pedrell. 

Morales,  Melesio,  Mexican  composer,  born  in  1838; 
died  in  1908;  founded  the  Mexican  Conservatory;  his 
works  include  the  opera  Ildegonda. 

Morales,  Olallo  Juan  Magnus,  Spanish  composer, 
conductor,  teacher  and  music  critic,  born  at  Almeria, 
Oct.  13,  1874.  He  studied  in  Sweden,  and  then  with 
Carreno  and  Pfitzner;  taught  and  conducted  at  Gote- 
borg,  and  was  later  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra at  Lausanne  and  a  music  critic  in  Stockholm. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  concert  over- 
ture, other  orchestral  works,  a  string  quartet  and  a  ber- 
ceuse for  flute  and  strings,  etc. 

Morales,  Pedro  Garcia,  Spanish  composer,  born  at 
Huelva  in  1879;  studied  at  Seville  and  in  London  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  was  a  poet  of  considerable 
attainments,  and  consequently  his  musical  activities  lie 
chiefly  in  the  field  of  the  modern  Spanish  song.  He 
organized  many  concerts  during  the  war  in  aid  of  war 
victims,  and  in  this  way  did  much  to  popularize  modern 
Spanish  music,  especially  the  works  of  de  Falda,  Grana- 
dps  and  Turina.  His  instrumental  works  include  a 
piece  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  one  for  violin  and 
piano. 

Morality  play,  see  Mystery. 

Moralt,  Johann  Baptist,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Mannheim,  Jan.  10,  1777;  died  Munich, 
Oct.  7,  1825;  pupil  of  Cannabich,  and  played  at  the 
court  of  Munich  for  twenty-seven  years.  His  composi- 
tions include  church  music,  symphonies  and  violin 
music. 

Moralt,  Joseph,  German  violinist,  born  Schwetzin- 
gen,  Aug.  5,  1775;  died  Munich,  Nov.  14,  1855.  He 
held  several  royal  appointments,  toured  extensively,  and 
became  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  ensemble  players 
of  his  day,  a  reputation  also  shared  by  three  of  his 
brothers. 


Moralt  Quartet,  The,  German  quartet  consisting  of 
Joseph  Moralt,  born  Schwetzingen,  near  Mannheim, 
Aug.  5,  1775;  died  at  Munich  in  1828;  Johann  Baptist 
Moralt,  born  Mannheim,  Jan.  10,  1777;  died  Munich, 
Oct.  7,  1825;  George  Moralt,  born  Munich,  1781 ;  died 
there  in  1818;  and  Philipp  Moralt,  born  at  Munich  in 
1780;  died  there  in  1829.  They  played  first  and  second 
violin,  viola  and  'cello  in  the  order  named. 

Morandi,  Giovanni,  Italian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Pergola,  May  12,  1777;  died  Senigallia, 
Feb.  23,  1856. 

Morandi,  Rosa  (nee  Morolli),  Italian  singer,  born 
Sinigaglia,  July  7,  1782;  died  Milan,  May  6,  1824; 
studied  with  her  husband,  Giovanni  Morandi. 

Moran-Olden,  Fanny  (real  name  Tappenhorn), 
German  dramatic  soprano,  born  Oldenburg,  Sept.  28, 
1855;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1905;  pupil  of  Haas  and 
Gotze,  and  made  her  debut  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in 
1877.  She  then  sang  in  opera  successfully  in  numerous 
German  cities. 

Moranzoni,  Roberto,  Italian  conductor,  born  at  Bari 
in  1882;  pupil  of  Mascagni;  in  1901  became  conductor 
at  the  Costanzi  Theatre,  Rome.  Later  he  conducted 
in  Milan,  Turin,  Bologna,  Paris  and  London.  He  has 
conducted  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  and 
in  Chicago. 

Morasca,  Benedetto,  Italian  conductor,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Palermo  in  1870. 

Morata,  Gines  de,  i6th  century  Spanish  composer. 

Moravia,  Hieronymus  de,  Moravian  theorist,  born 
about  1200;  went  to  France  in  his  early  youth  and  be- 
came a  Dominican  friar  at  Paris.  He  wrote  an  impor- 
tant dissertation  on  counterpoint  and  discant. 

Morawski,  Eugen,  Polish  composer,  born  Warsaw, 
Nov.  i,  1876;  studied  with  Noskowski  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory ;  his  works  were  in  the  main  orchestral. 

Morbido  (It.),  soft,  tender;  con  morbidezsa,  softly, 
tenderly. 

Morceau  (Fr.),  a  short  piece;  an  extract;  morceau 
de  genre,  characteristic  piece. 

Morcman,  Oscar,  Norwegian  orchestral  composer, 
born  at  Bergen  in  1892. 

Mordent  (Fr.  pinie;  Ger.  Mordent,  also  Beisser; 
It.  mordente).  A  very  important  grace  in  instrumental 
music  consisting  of  the  single  rapid  alteration  of  a  writ- 
ten note  with  an  auxiliary  tone  a  minor  second  below. 
The  inverted  mordent  uses  an  auxiliary  tone  above  the 
written  note.  The  long  wwrdent  has  a  double  or  triple 
alteration. 

More  (Moore),  William,  i6th  century  English  com- 
poser; died  in  1565. 

Morea,  Centa  della  (real  name  Vincenza  Garelli 
della  Morea),  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Valeggio,  Nov.,  1859;  his  works  include  operettas,  bal- 
lets and  canzonettes. 
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Moreau,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  church  musician 
and  composer,  born  Angers,  1656 ;  died  Paris,  Aug.  24, 
1733.  He  was  a  choir  boy  at  the  Angers  Cathedral,  and 
while  still  young  wrote  some  motets  of  considerable 
merit.  He  then  continued  as  a  church  musician  in  the 
French  provinces,  and  became  choir  director  at  Langres 
Cathedral.  He  left  there  after  his  marriage,  and  went 
to  Dijon,  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  He  was  in 
Paris  by  1686,  and  composed  a  Te  Deum  sung  in  the 
church  of  St.  Come  there  in  1687.  In  an  attempt  to 
interest  the  Dauphine  in  him,  he  went  to  Versailles, 
and  slipped  into  her  chamber,  where  he  had  the  audacity 
to  propose  to  her  that  he  sing  her  a  song.  Being  musi- 
cally-minded, the  Dauphine  acquiesced,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  result,  obtained  favors  for  him  from 
the  King.  He  wrote  music  for  several  private  operas, 
and  in  1689,  the  music  for  Racine's  Esther,  which  was 
sung  at  St.  Cyr,  and  established  Moreau's  reputation. 
He  now  became  one  of  the  official  musicians  of  St.  Cyr, 
and  composed  various  -tragedies  and  divertissements 
which  were  never  otherwise  played  in  public,  except 
there.  He  was  a  successful  composer,  and  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  King  and  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  Un- 
fortunately his  friendship  for  the  poet,  Lainez,  was"  not 
approved  in  court  circles,  but  Moreau  nevertheless  spent 
much  time  making  musical  settings  for  his  poems.  In 
1694  he  was  made  intendant  of  music  at  Languedoc, 
but  spent  little  time  there  as  he  preferred  Parisian  life. 
He  was  a  well-known  teacher,  and,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  taught  singing  to  the  St.  Sulpice  Lan- 
guet,  Jesuit  Community.  He  is  best  known  as  musician 
for  the  great  dramatist,  Racine. 

Moreau,  Leon,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Brest,  July  13,  1870;  pupil  of  Philipp;  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1899.  His  works  include  an  opera, 
orchestral  music  and  solo  pieces  for  various  instru- 
ments. 

Moredelli,  contemporary  Russian  composer,  among 
whose  works  is  a  symphony  dedicated  to  Kirov. 

Morel,  Auguste-Frangois,  French  dramatic  com- 
poser, born  Marseilles,  Nov.  26,  1809;  died  Paris,  Apr. 
22,  .1881.  A  self-taught  musician,  he  lived  for  some 
years  at  Paris  as  a  song  coniposer  and  writer,  later  be- 
coming director  of  the  Marseilles  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  chamber  music  and  symphonic  works. 

Morelli,  Alfredo,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Rome  in  1885;  pupil  of  Falchi  at  the  Royal  St. 
Cecilia  Musical  Lyceum.  Famous  as  a  conductor,  he 
wrote  orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Morelli,  Giacomo,  Italian  musicologist,  born  Venice, 
Apr.  14,  1745 ;  died  there,  May  5,  1819.  Librarian  at 
San  Marco,  he  discovered  the  fragments  of  Aristo- 
xenos1  Art  of  Rhythm,  which  he  published  in  1785. 

Morelli,  Giovanni,  late  i8th  century  Italian  oper- 
atic basso.  He  had  a  voice  of  great  power,  compass, 
sweetness  and  flexibility,  and  sang,  with  Mara  and 
Rubinelli,  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  in  1787. 


Morelot,  Stephen,  French  musicologist,  born  Dijon, 
Jan.  12,  1820;  died  Beaumont,  Cote  d'Or,  Oct.  7,  1899. 
Dean  of  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  at  Dijon,  he  was 
an  authority  on  sacred  music  and  wrote  works  on  har- 
mony, plain  chant  and  psalmody. 

Morena,  Berta,  German  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Mannheim,  Jan.  27,  1878.  She  was  a  famous  beauty, 
and  after  studying  under  Frau  Rohr-Brajnin,  in  1898 
made  her  debut  at  Munich,  later  appearing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  (1908),  and  re- 
mained there  five  years.  She  was  particularly  good  in 
Wagnerian  roles. 

Morena,  Camillo,  German  composer  for  piano,  born 
Guntramsdorf ,  May  27,  1867 ;  his  compositions  include 
marches,  waltzes  and  potpourris. 

Morendo  (It,),  dying  away;  gradual  decrescendo. 

Moreno-Torroba,  Federico,  Spanish  composer,  born 
at  Madrid  in  Mar.,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Conrado  del  Campo ; 
he  has  written  orchestral  and  dramatic  works  and  guitar 
music. 

Morera,  Enrique,  Spanish  composer,  born  Barce- 
lona, May  22,  1865.  After  spending  his  early  youth  in 
Argentina,  he  studied  music  at  Barcelona  and  Brussels, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Belgian  school 
of  composing.  Among  his  compositions  are  six  operas, 
incidental  music  for  various  Catalan  plays,  choral  works 
and  arrangements  of  Catalan  folk  songs.  It  is  in  this 
last  field  that  his  best  work  has-  been  done,  although  his 
music  is  not  yet  widely  known  even  in  Spain. 

Moret,  Victor,  igth  century  French  composer,  died 
about  1900 ;  he  wrote  a  Petite  Symphonic  for  two  vio- 
lins and  piano. 

Moretti,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  theater 
conductor,  born  at  Naples  in  1807;  died  Ceglie,  near 
Naples,  in  Oct.,  1884.  Between  1829-60  he  wrote 
twenty-four  operas,  besides  twelve  masses,  litanies  and 
other  church  music. 

Moretti,  Giulio,  Italian  operatic  basso  and  music 
teacher,  born  at  Rome  in  1850.  He  studied  under  Cap- 
pelloni,  Tomassoni  and  Cavaliere  Salesi;  sang  in  Italy 
and  South  America ;  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London,  and  in  Milan.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Ronconi,  Zenatello,  Caffetto  and  de  Negri. 

Morey,  Lloyd,  American  composer,  conductor,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Laddonia,  Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1886. 
He  studied  under  Bernhard  Ziehn  and  Wilhelm  Mid- 
delschulte,  and  has  composed  an  orchestral  Barcarolle, 
a  string  quartet,  organ  pieces,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Morgan,  Francis  T.,  English  composer,  born  in 
1866.  His  works  include  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin, 
and  trios. 

Morgan,  George  Washbourne,  English  composer 
and  organist,  born  Gloucester,  England,  Apr.  9,  1823 ; 
died  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  July,  1892.  In  1853  ^e 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  was  organist  at  several 
churches.  He  wrote  religious  music,  choral  and  organ 
works,  and  songs. 
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Morgan,  Geraldine,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York  City,  Nov.  15,  1868;  died  there,  May  20,  1918. 
She  studied  under  Joachim,  Schradieck  and  Leopold 
Damrosch ;  was  the  first  American  to  receive  the  Men- 
delssohn Prize,  toured  successfully  in  Europe  and 
America,  played  the  Bach  double  concerto  with  Joachim 
at  a  London  Crystal  Palace  Concert,  and  was  soloist 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  under  Walter 
Damrosch. 

Morgan,  John,  Welsh  bard,  crwth  player  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Newburgh,  Anglesey,  about  1711;  died 
after  1771.  He  played  the  Welsh  national  instrument 
and  composed  a  three-part  catch. 

Morgan,  John  Paul,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Oberlin,  O.,  Feb.  13,  1841 ;  died  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  in  Jan.,  1879.  A  fine  organist,  he  played  in 
New  York  churches  for  several  years.  His  works  in- 
clude church  music,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces  and 
songs.  He  made  the  first  English  translation  of  Rich- 
ter's  Manual  of  Harmony. 

Morgan,  Lady  (nee  Sydney  Owenson),  Irish 
composer  and  novelist,  born  at  Dublin  about  1783 ;  died 
London,  Apr.  14,  1859.  Her  compositions  include  the 
operetta,  The  First  Attempt,  and  songs. 

Morgan,  Maud,  American  concert  harpist,  born 
New  York,  Nov.  22,  1864;  daughter  of  George  Wash- 
bourne  Morgan;  pupil  of  her  father,  A.  Toulmin,  and 
K.  Oberthiir.  She  made  her  debut  in  1875  at  a  con~ 
cert  with  Ole  Bull,  subsequently  touring  the  United 
States. 

Morgan,  Robert  Orlando,  English  composer,  writer 
and  teacher  of  piano  and  theory,  born  Manchester,  Mar. 
16,  1865.  His  compositions  include  a  comic  opera,  an 
oratorio,  two  cantatas,  violin  and  piano  music,  and 
songs.  He  also  wrote  a  book,  Exercises  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Music  and  Harmony. 

Morgan,  Tali  Esen,  Welsh  choral  conductor,  born 
Llangynwyd,  Glamorganshire,  Oct.  28,  1858.  Coming 
to  America  with  his  family,  in  1877,  he  became  identi- 
fied with  gigantic  choral  festivals  at  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.,  where  he  conducted  choruses  of  more  than  a 
thousand  singers  with  orchestras  of  a  hundred  or  more 
players.  He  founded  the  (now  defunct)  National  As- 
sociation of  Organists,  and  the  New  York  Musicians' 
Club. 

Morgan,  William  Aster,  see  Stor,  Jean. 

Morgan,  W.  S.,  i8th  century  American  organist 
and  teacher.  In  1770  he  advertised  himself  in  Boston 
as  a  pupil  of  "Signer  Giardini,"  but  soon  became  in- 
volved with  the  sheriff  over  an  unpaid  board  bill.  Later, 
with  the  aid  of  William  Turner,  he  secured  a  position 
as  organist  at  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  where  he  got 
into  further  trouble.  Turner  then  found  him  a  position 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  1774  he  appeared  as  a  com- 
poser, announcing  the  performance  of  his  Grand  Mili- 
tary Symphony. 


Morgana,  Nina,  American  soprano,  born  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  She  studied  at  Milan  under  Teresa  Arkel  and 
made  her  debut  at  Alessandria.  Later  she  appeared  at 
La  Scala  under  Serafin.  In  America  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Manhattan  and  Metropolitan  Opera 
Companies  in  New  York  and  of  the  Chicago  Company. 
She  toured  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  with  Caruso,  and  in  1926  she  sang  in  South 
America. 

Morgenroth,  Alfred,  German  composer,  conductor, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  29, 
1900 ;  he  has  written  orchestral  works,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  (some  with  orchestra)  and  songs. 

Morgenroth,  Franz  Anton,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Namslau,  Silesia,  Feb.  8,  1780;  died  at 
Dresden  in  1847.  He  was  concertmaster  at  the  Dres- 
den court,  and  wrote  instrumental  music  and  songs ;  he 
also  published  a  theoretical  work. 

Morhange,  see  Alkan. 

Mori,  Frank,  English  composer,  born  Mar.  21,  1820; 
died  Aug.  2.  1873;  son  of  Nicolas  Mori.  He  wrote  a 
cantata  which  had  several  successful  performances  and 
an  operetta,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1865. 

Mori,  Nicolas,  English  violinist,  born  London,  Jan. 
24,  1796  (or  1797);  died  June  14,  1839;  pupil  of 
Barthelemon  and  Viotti.  He  occupied  an  important 
position  in  the  musical  life  of  London.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
played  at  the  provincial  festivals  and  at  many  other 
leading  musical  affairs.  After  1819  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  music  publisher,  Levenu;  they  pub- 
lished, among  other  things,  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
piano  music. 

Moriani,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Livorno,  Aug.  16,  1752;  still  living  there  in  1814; 
studied  under  Cambini,  Nardini  and  Luigi  Boccherini. 
A  theater  conductor  at  Livorno,  he  was  especially  famed 
for  his  playing  of  Haydn's  quartets  and  Boccherini's 
quintets. 

Moriani,  Napoleone,  Italian  operatic  tenor,  born 
Florence,  Mar.  10,  1808;  died  there  Mar.  4,  1878.  He 
began  his  career  at  Pavia,  sang  in  the  more  important 
Italian  cities  and  was  soon  recognized  as  the  leading 
tenor  in  Italy.  At  Vienna  he  received  an  honorary 
appointment  from  the  Emperor,  and  sang  with  great 
success  at  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  Mendels- 
sohn called  him  his  favorite  tenor. 

Moriche,  Jose,  contemporary  Spanish  tenor,  born 
at  Badajos.  Especially  noted  for  his  interpretation  of 
the  music  of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish-American  re- 
publics, he  sings  with  equal  facility  in  either  opera  or 
recitals,  and  has  made  numerous  recordings  which  form 
a  valuable  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  Spanish  music. 

Moricke,  Oskar,  German  composer,  bassoonist, 
teacher,  writer  and  conductor,  born  Coburg,  Aug.  10, 
1839;  died  Berlin,  Oct.,  1911.  He  wrote  orchestral, 
dramatic  and  vocal  works,  including,  two  symphonies. 
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Morigi,  Angelo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Rimini  in  1752;  died  at  Parma  in  1788;  pupil  of 
Tartini  and  Valotti.  He  became  director  of  music  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was  highly  spoken  of 
as  a  teacher  of  composition,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  counterpoint  and  fugue.  He  wrote  chamber 
music. 

Morike,  Eduard,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stuttgart,  Aug.  16,  1877;  died  Berlin, 
Mar.  15,  1929;  grandnephew  of  the  poet  Morike;  pupil 
of  Ruthardt,  Piutti  and  Sitt.  He  conducted  at  various 
theaters  in  Germany  and  also  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals ; 
from  1925-29  he  was  head  of  the  Dresden  Vocal  Acad- 
emy. 

Morin,  Henri,  French  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Grenoble,  Aug.  17,  1883;  pupil  of  Riemann  at  Leipzig. 
He  conducted  at  Cologne  and  Nantes,  and  instituted  a 
series  of  concerts  under  his  own  name.  He  was  en- 
gaged by  DiaghilefT  to  conduct  his  ballets  on  tour,  and 
he  appeared  at  various  times  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
and  vocal  works. 

Morin,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer  and  mu- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  at  Orleans  about 
1677;  died  at  Paris  in  1745.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
composers  of  French  cantatas,  and  he  also  wrote  two 
books  of  motets. 

Morini,  Erica,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Jan.  5,  1908. 
She  studied  under  Sevcik  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
where  she  finished  the  master  course  when  only  eight. 
Her  debut  (Vienna,  1916)  was  followed  by  tours  of 
Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Rumania.  Her  New 
York  debut  took  place  at  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Artur  Bodanzky ; 
she  is  now  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
modern  women  violinists. 

Morison,  Christina  W.,  Irish  composer,  born  at 
Dublin  in  1840.  She  wrote  many  songs,  and  her  three- 
act  opera,  The  Uhlans,  was  produced  at  Dublin  and  at 
Glasgow  in  1884  and  1885  respectively. 

Morisseau,  igth  century  French  artisan,  who  carved 
violins  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  green  wood.  This  inno- 
vation was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  that  the 
French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  In- 
dustry made  mention  of  it  in  one  of  their  bulletins. 

Moritz  (Maurice),  Baron  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Ger- 
man composer,  born  May  25,  1572 ;  died  Mar.  14,  1632 ; 
pupil  of  Georg  Otto.  He  published,  in  1601,  a  Lu- 
theran hymn  book  which  contained  twenty-four  tunes 
of  his  own.  A  noted  patron  of  musicians,  one  of  his 
proteges  was  Heinrich  Schutz,  whom  he  sent  to  Venice 
to  study.  He  wrote  hymns,  psalms  and  motets. 

Moritz,  Eduard,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  23,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Paul 
Juon  at  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  two  sym- 
phonies, an  orchestral  serenade,  chamber  music,  a  piano 
concerto,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 


Moritz,  Franz,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Roebel,  Mecklenburg,  Mar.  8,  1872;  pupil 
of  Weidenbach,  Wiehmayer,  Krehl  and  Zollner;  he 
composed  instructive  pieces  for  piano. 

Moritz,  Frieda,  see  Schmidt-Moritz,  Frieda. 

Morja,  see  Jaffe,  Moritz, 

Mork,  Ulrik,  Norwegian  critic  and  writer,  born 
Trondhjem,  Oct.  6,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Gudbrand  Bohn  and 
Severin  Svensen  at  Oslo.  He  acted  as  music  critic  for 
several  Norwegian  papers,  wrote  articles  for  musical 
journals,  and  is  also  the  author  of  an  interesting  and 
instructive  book  on  Norwegian  musical  history. 

Morlacchi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  Peru- 
gia, June  14,  1784;  died  Innsbruck,  Oct.  28,  1841; 
pupil  of  Zingarelli  and  Padre  Martini.  He  was  ap- 
pointed musical  director  (for  life)  of  the  Italian  Opera 
at  Dresden.  Here  he  formed  a  classic  style,  blending 
German  profundity  with  Italian  vivacity.  He  wrote 
many  operas  and  much  sacred  music. 

Morlaye,  Guillaume,  i6th  century  French  lutenist; 
pupil  of  Alberto  da  Ripa.  He  produced  several  books 
of  lute  pieces,  which  contained  his  own  works  as  well 
as  those  of  other  masters. 

Motley,  Charles,  see  Behr,  Franz. 

Morley,  Francke  Cullis,  American  organist,  choral 
conductor,  writer  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Bangor,  Pa., 
May  26,  1880.  He  studied  in  the  United  States,  be- 
came a  choral  conductor  and  musical  reviewer  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  wrote  a  book,  Elements  of  Music. 

Morley,  Thomas,  English  contrapuntist,  born  in 
1557;  died  in  1603.  He  studied  music  and  mathe- 
matics with  William  Byrd,  becoming  exceedingly  pro- 
ficient in  both,  and  talking  his  degree  at  Oxford  in 
1588.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  organist  at  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  his 
occupancy  of  the  latter  post  is  verified  by  various 
records  and  correspondence.  In  1592  he  became  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  William  Shakespeare  and  he  both  contested  a 
tax  assessment,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were 
acquainted  or  had  some  communication.  Of  the  very 
little  original  music  for  Shakespeare's  plays  which  has 
survived,  Morley  composed  at  least  one  song.  In  1598 
he  was  granted  a  license  for  the  printing  of  song  books 
and  music.  One  book  was  published  under  this  patent, 
but  East,  Barley  and  Dowland  seem  to  have  used  the 
patent  as  assignees.  Barley  obtained  the  patent  on 
Morley's  death,  and  his  name  appears  as  the  owner  of 
it  after  1606.  Morley's  contemporaries,  such  as  Meres 
and  Peacham,  placed  him  among  the  greatest  English 
musicians  of  the  time,  and  Ravenscroft  spoke  of  him 
in  the  highest  terms.  His  place  in  the  popular  esteem 
of  the  English  people  today  is  as  the  best  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan composers,  partly  because  of  the  tunefulness  of 
his  music,  and  partly  owing  to  his  great  significance  in 
the  history  of  English  music.  His  most  famous  song, 
It  was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,  from  Shakespeare's  As 
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You  Like  It,  was  published  in  his  First  Book  of  Airs, 
and  was  reprinted  in  Knight's  "Shakespeare"  and  in 
Chappell's  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time."  He 
also  wrote  the  first  regular  treatise  on  music  published 
in  England,  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practi- 
call  Mitsicke.  Among  his  other  publications,  which  in- 
clude pieces  of  which  he  was  not  the  author,  are  the 
following  (the  original  titles  being  in  quaint  antique 
English)  :  Short  Songs  for  Three  Voices,  Madrigals 
for  Four  Voices,  Book  of  Balletts  (Songs')  for  Five 
Voices,  Canzonets  for  Two  Voices,  Canzonets  for  Four 
Voices,  Short  Airs  for  Five  and  Six  Voices,  and  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana.  His  treatise,  previously  men- 
tioned is  invaluable  for  the  sidelights  which  it  throws 
on  contemporary  musical  life.  It  is  written  in  dia- 
logue, and  it  gives  a  pleasant  impression  of  Morley's 
personality.  For  the  English  student  of  modal  music, 
it  is  indispensable,  being  still  the  only  important  Eng- 
lish work  on  the  subject.  Morley's  church  music  in- 
cludes services,  versicles,  prayers,  psalms,  responses, 
anthems,  and  motets,  including  the  famous  Nolo  Mor- 
tem Peccatoris. 

Morley,  William,  English  composer,  died  Oct.  29, 
1731.  He  wrote  several  songs  and  a  chant  in  D  minor, 
thought  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  oldest  double 
chant  in  existence. 

Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  see  Salt  Lake  Taber- 
nacle Choir. 

Mormorando  (It.),  murmuring;  in  gentle,  subdued 
tone. 

Mornington,  Garrett  Colley  Wellesley,  Earl  of, 
Irish  composer,  born  Dangan,  July  19,  1735;  died  May 
22,  1781 ;  father  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  com- 
plete collection  of  his  glees  and  madrigals  was  edited 
by  H.  R.  Bishop  in  1846. 

Moro,  Jacopo,  of  Viadana,  Mantua,  late  i6th  and 
early  I7th  century  Italian  Servite  monk  and  composer  ; 
he  wrote  sacred  music,  published  in  various  books  be- 
tween 1595  and  1613. 

Morold,  Max  (Max  von  Millenkovich),  Austrian 
writer  and  music  critic,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  16,  1866. 
He  wrote  for  several  Viennese  papers,  and  published 
monographs  on  Reiter,  Bruckner  and  Hugo  Wolf. 

Morolli,  Rosa,  see  Morandi,  Rosa. 

Moroni,  Umberto,  Italian  piano  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Salerno  in  1878;  died  Milan,  Oct.  3, 
1924;  he  wrote  chamber  music,  and  concertos  and 
sonatas  for  the  piano. 

Moross,  Jerome,  American  composer,  born  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Aug.  i,  1913.  His  compositions  include 
the  orchestral  works  Paeans  and  Biguine;  a  symphony  ; 
suite  for  chamber  orchestra;  Those  Everlasting  Blues, 
for  voice  and  orchestra;  the  ballets  Memorials  and 
American  Pattern;  the  saga-ballet  Paul  Bunyan;  and  an 
opera,  A  Requiem  for  Johnny. 

Morphy,  Guillermo,  Count  de,  Spanish  musicolo- 
gist, born  Madrid,  Feb.  29,  1836;  died  Baden,  Switzer- 
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land,  Aug.  28,  1899;  grandson  of  an  exiled  Irishman. 
He  was  tutor  to  Alfonso  XII  before  the  latter  became 
king,  and  subsequently,  as  the  king's  private  secretary, 
did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  music.  Becoming 
acquainted  with  Gervaert,  he  took  up  the  study  of  old 
Spanish  lute  music,  a  subject  which  he  pursued  for 
some  twenty-five  years. 

Morrey,  Grace  Hamilton,  American  pianist,  writer 
and  teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  7,  1880.  She 
studied  under  Emil  Paur  and  Theodore  Leschetizky, 
made  her  debut  in  1911  at  Berlin,  has  been  heard  in 
both  Europe  and  America  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with 
leading  symphony  orchestras,  and  has  taught.  She  is 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Leschetizky  system  and 
technic. 

Morris,  Fannie,  see  Spencer,  Fannie  Morris. 

Morris,  Harold,  American  composer,  born  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  Mar.  17,  1890.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  was  interested  in 
musical  activities,  and  took  a  part  in  the  foundation  of 
the  "Curtain  Club,"  wrote  a  school  musical  comedy  and 
toured  with  the  "Glee  Club."  His  interest  in  music 
steadily  increasing,  he  determined  to  adopt  a  musical 
career,  and  he  attended  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors. 
He  then  settled  in  New  York  as  a  concert  pianist  and 
teacher  of  the  piano.  Eugene  Ysaye  was  the  first  to 
definitely  encourage  him  in  musical  composition,  taking 
a  great  interest  in  his  work,  urging  him  to  continue 
composing,  and  in  1918  conducting  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  orchestral  Poem  After  Tagore's  Gitanjali 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  work 
was  received  with  favor  both  in  Cincinnati  and  in  New 
York,  where  it  was  played  the  next  year  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  under  Josef  Stransky. 
After  the  performance  of  his  trio  he  was  recognized  as 
a  rising  force  in  American  music.  This  work  showed 
great  strength  and  originality,  and  was  marked  by  an 
unusual  astringency  of  flavor,  without  in  any  way 
being  indebted  to  Scriabin,  Ravel  or  Stravinsky.  In 
1931  Serge  Koussevitsky  conducted  his  Piano  Concerto 
on  Negro  Themes  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  both  Boston  and  New  York.  His  music  is  sure, 
solid  and  reveals  fine  technical  construction.  He  writes 
in  a  classic  style  with  traditional  harmonies  and  melodic 
lines.  He  is  at  present  a  teacher  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  New  York.  Other  compositions  include  a 
Symphony,  and  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
also  Variations  on  the  Negro  Spiritual  feDum-a-Lum" 
for  five  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  French 
horn  and  piano;  a  violin  and  piano  sonata,  a  string 
quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings. 

Morris,  Reginald  Owen,  English  theorist  and  com- 
poser, born  York,  Mar.  3,  1886.  In  1926  he  came  to 
America  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  Philadelphia.  In  his  book  on  contrapuntal 
technic  in  the  i6th  century  he  outlines  the  theory  o£ 
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composition  practiced  by  Palestrina.  Another  impor- 
tant work  is  a  textbook  on  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
He  later  returned  to  England  to  teach  counterpoint  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His  original  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  and  his  arrangements  of  Eliza- 
bethan songs  with  string  quartet  accompaniment  are 
noteworthy. 

Morris  (Morrice)  Dance,  a  sword  dance  that  may 
owe  its  origin  to  the  Matacins.  It  first  became  popu- 
lar in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  when 
it  was  associated  with  the  May  games.  Later,  it  was 
incorporated  in  a  pageant  commemorating  Robin  Hood. 
During  the  commonwealth,  the  Morris  dance  was  sup- 
pressed, yet  it  was  revived  in  1660,  and  continued  to 
be  a  regular  feature  of  village  entertainment  for  many 
years. 

Morrison,  Charles  Summer,  American  composer, 
born  in  1860 ;  died  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Sept.  5,  1933 ; 
he  wrote  many  piano  pieces  and  marches. 
-  Morrisson,  Archibald,  Scottish  violinist  and  violin 
maker,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1820;  died  there  in  1895. 
Following  the  models  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  made 
fine  instruments  with  excellent  tone. 

Mors,  Richard,  German  composer,  teacher,  critic 
and  conductor,  born  Mannheim,  Aug.  18,  1873;  pupil 
of  Ludwig  Thuille  at  Munich.  His  works  include  a 
symphonic  poem,  a  string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  a 
requiem  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  many  songs. 

Morsch,  Anna,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Gransee,  July  3,  1841 ;  died  Wiesbaden,  May  12, 
1916;  pupil  of  Tausig,  Ehlert  and  Krigar.  She  wrote 
several  articles  on  piano  pedagogy. 

Morse,  Charles  Frederic,  American  organist,  born 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Mar.  26,  1881;  died  in  1927;  pupil 
of  Guilmant.  He  has  long  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  Detroit,  conducting  several  choral  or- 
ganizations. 

Morse,  Charles  Henry,  American  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Bradford,  Mass.,  Jan. 
5;  1853;  died  at  Boston  in  1927;  pupil  of  Emery,  Paine, 
Whiting  and  others  in  Boston;  teacher  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  director  of  music  at  Welles- 
ley  College.  After  founding  the  Northwestern  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Minneapolis,  he  later  became 
organist  in  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  church  and  a  founder 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  He  wrote  an- 
thems, canticles  and  Christmas  carols,  and  also  made 
valuable  compilations  of  organ  music. 

Morse,  George  Francis,  contemporary  American 
composer  and  organist,  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  with  Harry  Rowe  Shelley  and  R.  Huntington 
Woodman  and  became  a  church  organist  in  Brooklyn. 
He  has  written  a  sextet  for  organ,  harp,  and  string 
quartet,  a  quintet  for  organ  and  string  quartet,  anthems, 
songs  and  other  vocal  music. 

Morsell,  Herndon,  American  tenor  and  conductor, 
born  at  Alexandria,  Va.4  about  1858;  died  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C,  Sept.  17,  1937.  After  studying  in  Italy, 
he  returned  to  America  and  sang  with  the  Marine  Band 
and  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  He  was  musical  di- 
rector for  the  (Washington)  Gridiron  Club  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

Mortari,  Virgilio,  Italian  composer,  born  Passirana 
di  Lainate,  Milan,  Dec.  6,  1902 ;  he  has  written  operas, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  cantatas. 

Mortaro,  Antonio,  of  Brescia,  late  i6th  and  early 
1 7th  century  Italian  monk,  composer  and  organist.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  masses,  motets  and  sacred  songs, 
as  well  as  some  organ  pieces. 

Mortellari,  Michele,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Palermo  in  1750;  died  at  London;  settled  in  London 
about  1785.  He  wrote  several  operas,  a  mass  and 
songs. 

Mortelmans,  Lodewijk,  Belgian  composer,  born 
Antwerp,  Feb.  5,  1868;  studied  at  the  conservatory 
there  and  in  Brussels.  He  wrote  a  symphony,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  a  cantata  and  other  large  works,  but' is 
especially  famous  for  his  songs,  which  won  him  the 
soubriquet  "Prince  of  Flemish  Song." 

Mortet,  Luisa  F.  de  Cluzeau,  contemporary  Uru- 
guayan composer. 

Mortier  de  Fontaine,  Henri  Louis  Stanislas, 
Polish  piano  virtuoso,  born  Wisniewiec,  Volhynia,  May 
25,  1816;  died  London,  May  lo,  1883.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  to  play  Beethoven's  great 
sonata,  Op.  106,  in  public,  and  also  one  of  the  first 
pianists  to  play  Bach's  music  in  recitals. 

Mortimer,  Peter,  English  author,  born  Puttenham, 
Surrey,  Dec.  5,  1750;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  8,  1828.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  work  on  the  early  church  modes. 

Morton  (Mourton),  Robert,  clerk  of  the  chapel  of 
Philipp  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
about  1464 ;  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  learned  and 
highly  esteemed  musician  in  his  time. 

Morvaren,  Alexander,  see  McLean,  Alick. 

Mosca,  Guiseppe,  Italian  opera  composer,  accom- 
panist, music  director  and  conductor,  born  at  Naples 
in  1772;  died  Messina,  Sept.  14,  1839;  pupil  of  Fena- 
roli.  A  prolific  composer,  he  wrote  forty-four  operas 
(both  serious  and  comic),  as  well  as  two  ballets. 

Mosca,  Luigi,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  vocal 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Naples  in  1775;  died 
there,  Nov.  30,  1824;  brother  of  Giuseppe  Mosca  and 
likewise  a  pupil  of  Fenaroli.  He  taught  singing  at  the 
San  Sebastian  Conservatory  in  Naples,  and  wrote  four- 
teen operas,  an  oratorio  and  a  mass. 

Moscaglia,  Giovanni  Battista,  late  i6th  century 
Italian  composer;  lived  at  Rome.  He  wrote  several 
books  of  madrigals  and  also  published  a  few  arrange- 
ments for  the  lute. 

Mosche,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Karl,  German  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Frankfort,  July  28,  1796;  died 
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Liibeck,  Jan.  27,  1856.  He  wrote  oratorios,  psalms, 
motets  and  chamber  music. 

Moscheles,  Felix,  English  writer  and  painter,  born 
London,  Feb.  8,  1833 ;  son  of  Ignaz  Moscheles.  After 
studying  at  Leipzig,  Paris  and  London,  he  translated 
Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Ignaz  and  Charlotte 
Moscheles,  and  painted  pictures  of  Ignaz  Moscheles, 
Gounod,  Mischa  Elman,  Rubinstein  and  Sarasate. 

Moscheles,  Ignaz,  Bohemian  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  May  30,  1794;  died  Leipzig, 
Mar.  10,  1870;  pupil  of  Dionys  Weber  at  the  Con- 
servatory in  his  native  city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  in  public;  later  he 
went  to  Vienna,  studying  counterpoint  under  Albrechts- 
berger  and  composition  under  Salieri.  He  prepared 
the  piano  score  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  under  the  com- 
poser's supervision,  and  entered  into  friendly  rivalry 
with  Meyerbeer  and  Hummel.  He  was  an  innovator 
in  the  matter  of  modifying  the  quality  of  tone  by 
touch  in  piano  playing,  a  subject  which  was  later  more 
fully  developed  by  Liszt.  In  1821  he  went  to  London 
where  he  remained  for  many  years,  making  periodic 
trips  to  the  Continent.  He  continued  an  earlier  friend- 
ship for  Mendelssohn  during  the  latter's  frequent  visits 
to  the  English  capital,  and  in  1846  joined  the  great 
master  on  the  staff  of  the  newly  founded  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. Moscheles  was  noted  for  his  ability  as  an 
improvisateur,  and  for  his  brilliant  and  sympathetic 
interpretations  of  the  works  of  others.  He  wrote 
piano  concertos,  works  for  various  combinations  of 
wind  and  stringed  instruments,  a  number  of  pieces  for 
two  pianos,  and  piano  studies. 

Moscona,  Nicola,  contemporary  Greek  basso.  He 
studied  at  Milan  and  appeared  with  great  success  at  the 
Athens  Opera  and  in  Italy  before  being  engaged  by 
Edward  Johnson  to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York  during  the  1937-38  season.  His  finest  roles 
are  Mephistopheles  in  both  the  Gounod  and  Boito 
operas. 

Moscow,  a  Russian  city  which  shares  with  Petro- 
grad  the  honor  of  being  the  centre  of  artistic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  country,  and  is  musically  of  importance 
because  of  its  opera  houses,  symphony  orchestras,  Con- 
servatories and  church  music,  as  well  as  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Musical  Society.  The 
real  musical  development  of  the  city  did  not  start  until 
after  the  city  recovered  from  the  French  invasion  of 
Napoleon  in  1812.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  centers  of 
the  "a  cappella"  music  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church ;  the 
heads  of  the  Synodal  School  and  Choir  have  included 
Smolensky  and  Rastalsky.  Early  opera  directors  and 
conductors  included  Friedrich  Scholtz  and  Verstovsky  ; 
the  Great  Theatre  has  been  conducted  by  V.  Suk,  Al- 
tani,  Klenovsky,  Rachmaninoff  and  Dobrowen.  The 
Imperial  Musical  Society  is  now  known  as  The  Na- 
tional Musical  Society,  and  has  numerous  branches  in 
other  Russian  towns  and  cities;  it  was  founded  by 


Nicholai  Rubinstein  in  1859.  He  conducted  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  from  1859-81 ;  other  conductors  have 
included  Erdmannsdorfer,  Safonoff  and  Ippolitow- 
Iwanow.  A  Conservatory  was  founded  in  1866  in 
connection  with  the  Society,  and  it  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  N.  Rubinstein,  Hubert,  K.  Albrecht, 
Taneieff,  Safonoff  and  Ippolitow-Iwanow.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Musical  Society  was  founded  in  1883;  *ts 
Symphony  Concerts  have  been  conducted  by  Shosta- 
kovsky,  Kes  and  Chessin.  There  is  also  a  Conservatory 
in  connection  with  this  Society,  and  it  has  been  di- 
rected by  Shostakovsky,  Kruglikoff,  Kes  and  Brandu- 
koff.  The  Conservatory  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  music 
school  which  Shostakovsky  had  founded  in  1878. 
Moscow  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  Russian  mu- 
sicians including  Vassili  Besekirsky,  Nicholai  Rubin- 
stein, Michael  Asantchevsky,  Michael  Ivanoff,  Alex- 
ander Kastalsky,  Alexander  Gretchaninoff ,  H.  E.  Pfitz- 
ner,  Arseni  Korestchenko,  Paul  Juon,  Alexander  Scria- 
bin,  Sergei  Vassilenko,  Joseph  Lhevinne,  Vassily  Besek- 
visky  and  Leonid  Sabanieff. 

Moscow  Cathedral  Choir,  The,  contemporary  Rus- 
sian choral  organization,  founded  at  Paris  by  Nicolas 
Afonsky.  This  organization,  which  was  founded  in 
the  early  1920*3,  has  become  famous  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States;  their  first  major  triumph 
came  when  they  won  first  award  at  a  congress  of  church 
choirs  held  at  Amsterdam  in  1927.  Since  then  they 
have  won  many  competitions,  have  toured  extensively 
and  have  been  recorded  for  the  phonograph. 

Moscow  Conservatorijim  Quartet,  see  Tanoiev 
State  Quartet. 

Moscow  Trio,  The,  a  Russian  trio,  founded  at  Mos- 
cow in  1892.  The  personnel  included  Shor,  piano; 
Krein,  violin;  and  Ehrlich,  violoncello.  This  organiza- 
tion existed  for  thirty  years,  during  which  time  its 
members  contributed  greatly  to  the  understanding  of 
chamber  music  in  Moscow. 

Mosel,  Giovanni  Felice,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Florence  in  1754;  died  after  1812;  pupil 
first  of  his  father  (who  had  studied  under  Tartini)  and 
later  of  Nardini.  His  name  is  chiefly  known  for  its 
association  with  the  history  of  the  "Tuscan  Strad," 
made  by  Stradivarius  for  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1690. 
This  instrument  disappeared  from  the  ducal  collection 
and  was  next  heard  of  when  Mosel  sold  it.  His  com- 
positions include  chamber  music  and  a  few  symphonies. 
Mosel,  Ignaz  Franz,  Edler  von,  Austrian  conduc- 
tor, librarian  and  writer,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  2,  1772; 
died  there,  Apr.  8,  1844;  conductor  at  the  court  theaters 
and  custodian  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  was  the 
first  conductor  in  Vienna  to  use  the  baton.  He  wrote 
valuable  articles  on  musical  subjects,  including  Mo- 
zart's requiems  and  the  life  and  works  of  Salieri. 

Moseley,  Caroline  Carr,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser. She  has  attracted  some  favorable  attention  with: 
at  least  one  dainty  composition  for  toy  instruments; 
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she  has  also  written  several  pieces  for  violin  and  for 
'cello. 

Mosenthal,  Joseph,  German  organist,  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Kassel,  Nov.  30,  1834;  died 
New  York,  Jan.  6,  1896 ;  pupil  of  Spohr.  Coming  to 
America  in  1853,  he  became  organist  in  a  New  York 
church,  where  he  played  for  twenty-seven  years.  He 
was  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Among  his 
compositions  are  church  music  and  male  choruses. 

Mosenthal,  Salomon  Hermann  von,  German  opera 
librettist,  born  Kassel,  Jan.  14,  1821 ;  died  Vienna,  Feb. 
17,  1877;  studied  at  Marburg.  He  wrote  operatic  texts 
for  Otto  Nicolai  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor}  and  Carl 
Goldmark  (Queen  of  Sheba). 

Mosenthal  Fellowships,  a  small  monetary  scholar- 
ship, established  in  memory  of  Joseph  Mosenthal  and 
awarded  each  even-numbered  year  by  the  University 
Council  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Appli- 
cants are  required  to  give  evidence  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  of  some  natural 
ability  in  composition. 

Moser,  Andreas,  Hungarian  teacher,  editor  and  biog- 
rapher, born  Semlin,  Nov.  29,  1859 ;  died  Berlin,  Oct. 
7,  1925 ;  pupil  of  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 
He  became  Joachim's  assistant  in  1888  and  two  years 
later  professor  at  the  Hochschule.  His  biography  of 
Joachim  was  first  written  for  the  latter's  jubilee,  in 
1899,  and  after  Joachim's  death  was  rewritten  and 
enlarged.  Moses  also  edited  the  correspondence  of 
Joachim  and  Brahms.  He  was  co-editor  with  Joachim 
of  Beethoven's  string  quartets  and  of  Bach's  partitas, 
and  did  other  important  editorial  work. 

Moser,  August,1  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Dec.  20,  1825;  died  in  America  in  1859; 
he  wrote  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Moser,  Franz  Joseph,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Mar.  20,  1880;  pupil  of  Schalk,  Lowe,  Mandy- 
czewski,  Gradener  and  Fuchs.  He  was  music  director 
in  several  towns  and  later  was  assistant  to  Felix  Mottl 
at  Munich,  after  which  he  became  professor  at  the 
State  Academy,  Vienna.  He  wrote  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music,  violin  pieces  and  songs  with  orchestra. 

Moser,  Hans  Joachim,  German  baritone,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Berlin,  May  25,  1889 ;  son  of  Andreas 
Moser;  pupil  of  van  Eyken  and  Felix  Schmidt.  He 
studied  musicology,  Germanic  philosophy  and  history 
at  the  universities  of  Marburg,  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
His  compositions  include  a  number  of  songs  and  choral 
works ;  he  also  wrote  an  entirely  new  text  for  the  music 
of  Weber's  Euryanthe.  His  other  writings  include  a 
historical  work  on  German  music,  a  biography  of  Jo- 
seph Joachim  and  a  discussion  of  the  technic  of  Ger- 
man vocal  art. 

Moser,  Johann  Baptist,  Austrian  poet,  born  at  Vi- 
enna in  1799;  died  there  in  1863;  he  wrote  the  lyrics 
of  many  Viennese  folk  songs. 


Moser,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1774;  died  there,  Jan.  27,  1851.  After 
studying  under  Bottcher  and  Haake  he  became  royal 
music  director  in  Berlin,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Beethoven's  fourth  symphony  (Nov.  27, 
1826). 

Moser,  Lorenzo,  i8th  century  violin  teacher  and 
composer.  He  composed  the  music  for  two  ballets  by 
Domenico  Lefevre  which  were  performed  at  Naples  in 
1793  and  1794. 

Moser,  Rudolf,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Niederuzwyl,  St.  Gallen,  Jan.  7,  1892; 
pupil  of  Reger,  Sitt,  Klengel,  Nef,  Hans  Huber,  Suter 
and  Josef  Lauber.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
instrumental,  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works;  he  has  also  edited  instrumental  and  vocal  com- 
positions of  the  i6th  to  i8th  centuries. 

Moses  in  Egypt,  an  oratorio  by  Rossini,  to  a  libretto 
by  Tottola.  It  was  first  presented  at  the  San  Carlo 
Theater  in  Naples  on  Mar.  5,  1818,  had  its  first  Parisian 
performance  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Oct.  22,  1822,  was 
heard  in  London  the  same  year,  and  in  the  United 
States  in  1845,  when  it  was  presented  by  the  Boston 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Mosewius,  Johann  Theodor,  German  singer,  music 
director  and  essayist,  born  Konigsberg,  Sept.  25,  1788; 
died  Schaffhausen,  Sept.  15,  1858.  A  singer  in  opera 
at  Konigsberg  and  at  Breslau,  he  founded  the  Breslau 
Singakademie ;  by  giving  masterly  performances  of 
classical  works  from  Bach  to  Beethoven,  he  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  musical  life  of  the  city. 

Moshiem,  Frieda,  German  viola  virtuoso  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Lambinon  Quartet,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  4, 
1898;  pupil  of  Klingler  and  of  Robert  Kahn. 

Moskes,  Hermann,  German  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Kempen,  Sept.  13,  1859; 
died  May  5,  1935.  He  wrote  music  for  piano  and  for 
violin,  choruses  and  songs. 

Moskowa,  Joseph  Napoleon  Ney,  see  Mosskwa, 
Joseph  Napoleon  Ney,  Prince  de  la. 

Mosmans,  Albert  Josef  Alphonse,  Dutch  com- 
poser, music  publisher  and  critic,  born  's  Hertogen- 
bosch,  Mar.  18,  1874;  his  works  include  male  choruses, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Mosinans,  Alphonse  Willem  Josef  (pseudonym 
Arthur  Claessens),  Dutch  music  publisher  and  com- 
poser, born  's  Hertogenbosch,  Feb.  7,  1872;  he  has 
written  church  music,  organ  pieces,  men's  choruses  and 
songs. 

Mosonyi  (real  name  Michael  Brandt),  Hungarian 
piano  teacher  and  composer,  born  Boldog-Aszony,  Sept. 
4,  1814;  died  Budapest,  Oct.  31,  1870.  A  disciple  of 
the  classic  school,  he  later  turned  to  national  folk  music. 
The  transformation  of  his  style  took  place  about  1860, 
after  which  he  produced  a  Hungarian  opera.  Liszt 
came  to  regard  him  as  the  noblest  representative  of 
that  nation  in  the  field  of  composition.  Other  of  his 
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works  were  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  an  over- 
ture and  piano  pieces. 

Moss,  John,  1 7th  century  English  musician.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  royal  service  in  1678.  His  works, 
which  enjoyed  much  popularity  in  their  day,  include 
a  number  of  short  dance  forms,  a  jig,  and  three  other 
pieces  of  a  similar  nature. 

Moss,  Mary  Hissem  de,  see  Hissem  de  Moss,  Mary. 

Mossel,  Isaac,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born 
Rotterdam,  Apr.  22,  1870;  died  in  Dec.,  1923.  He 
played  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
with  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  where  he 
taught  at  the  conservatory. 

Mossel,  Max,  Dutch  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Rotterdam,  July  25,  1871.  He  appeared  in  a  Rode 
Concerto  at  the  age  of  five,  studied  at  the  Rotterdam 
Conservatory  and  became  a  successful  concert  violinist 
and  leader  of  the  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  orchestras. 
He  later  founded  the  Birmingham  Promenade  Concerts 
and  taught  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  (London) 
and  the  Midland  Institute. 

Mossi,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome 
about  1690;  pupil  of  Corelli;  he  wrote  instrumental 
ensemble  works. 

Mosskwa  (Moszkwa  or  Moskowa),  Joseph  Na- 
poleon Ney,  Prince  de  la,  French  composer  and 
writer,  born  Paris,  May  8,  1803;  died  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  July  25,  1857;  eldest  son  of  Marshal  Ney.  In 
collaboration  with  Adolphe  Adam  he  founded  a  society 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  and  classical  music. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Delsarte,  the  singer, 
and  with  Niedermeyer,  the  composer,  whom  he  materi- 
ally assisted  in  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Religious 
Music.  His  compositions  include  some  sacred  music 
and  a  few  operettas. 

Mosso  (It.),  moved  or  rapid;  meno  inosso,  less 
rapid,  piu  inosso,  more  rapid. 

Mosso,  Giuseppe,  blind  Italian  music  teacher,  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  Santena,  Torino,  June  29,  1883 ; 
his  works  include  chamber  music,  pieces  for  organ,  for 
piano,  and  for  violin,  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Mossoloff,  Alexander  Vassilevitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Kiev,  Aug.  10,  1900.  He  went  to  Moscow 
at  the  age  of  four,  was  graduated  from  the  Moscow 
Gymnasium,  and  in  1921  entered  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, where  he  studied  with  Gliere  and  composi- 
tion with  Miaskovsky.  He  was  originally  a  pianist, 
but  took  up  composition  when  a  string  quartet  which 
he  had  written  in  ten  days  was  given  at  an  "Interna- 
tional Festival  of  Modern  Music"  in  1926.  He  has 
been  called  the  "Prokofieff  of  Soviet  Russia."  His 
most  successful  work  is  probably  his  Iron  Foundry  for 
orchestra.  This  was  given  by  the  International  Festival 
of  Modern  Music  at  Liege  in  1930.  This  work  was 
damned  by  his  own  communistic  music  critics  in  Rus- 
sia as  being  unorganized  and  filled  with  bourgeois 


anarchy.     Mossoloff  has  also  written  two  operas,  a 
cantata,  chamber  works,  orchestral  music  and  songs. 

Mosto,  Giovanni  Battista,  of  Udine,  late  i6th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  and  conductor;  in  the  service  of 
the  Prince-Cardinal  Bathori  of  Siebenbiirgen  in  1595. 
He  wrote  four  books  of  madrigals,  and  also  published 
two  collective  volumes  of  the  same. 

Moszkowski,  Alexander,  Polish  critic,  editor  and 
writer,  born  Pilica,  Jan.  15,  1851 ;  brother  of  Moritz 
Moszkowski.  He  was  editor  of  "Lustige  Blatter/'  music 
critic  for  the  "Deutsches  Montagsblatt,"  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  "Berliner  Wespen."  Among  his  literary  works 
are  A  Thousand  Years  of  Art  and  a  translation  into 
German  of  Haweis's  Music  and  Morals. 

Moszkowski,  Moritz,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Breslau,  Aug.  23,  1854;  died  Paris,  Mar. 
4,  1925.  He  received  his  musical  education  at  home, 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  and  at  the  Conservatories 
of  Stern  and  Kullak  at  Berlin,  later  becoming  a  teacher 
at  Kullak's  Conservatory.  He  made  his  concert  debut 
at  Berlin  in  1873  wfth  §reat  success ;  toured  Germany, 
and  played  at  Warsaw  and  Paris,  where  he  became 
famous  as  a  fine  pianist,  and  where  he  lived  until  1899, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  composer  of  charming  and  dainty 
piano  music  of  the  salon  type,  including  his  popular 
Spanish  Dances,  concert  studies,  waltzes,  gavottes, 
Skizsen,  a  Tarantella,  a  Humoresque,  etc.,  which  are 
much  in  demand  by  pianists.  He  also  wrote  an  opera, 
Boabdil,  der  Maurenkonig,  1892;  a  ballet,  Laurin,  a 
symphonic  poem,  choral  works,  orchestral  suites,  a  vio- 
lin concerto  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Mote,  Arnold  R.,  contemporary  Australian  com- 
poser and  writer.  His  compositions  include  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music,  choruses,  organ  pieces,  piano 
music,  cantatas  and  songs.  He  has  also  written  a  book 
on  instrumentation. 

Motet,  a  form  of  composition  used  by  the  poly- 
phonic composers  from  the  beginning  of  the  I3th  cen- 
tury; it  was  applied  to  every  part  of  choral  church 
music  with  the  exception  of  the  Credo  of  the  Mass. 
These  early  motets  were  usually  an  embellishment  of  a 
given  theme  of  words-and-music  by  two  or  three  other 
sets  of  words  and  music.  Many  different  spellings  of 
the  word  were  used ;  motetus  was  the  most  popular 
form.  This  may  be  a  derivation  of  mot  (word)  or 
cognation  of  motion.  The  motet  was  written  in  sep- 
arate vocal  parts ;  for  example  the  triplex  or  alto  might 
be  placed  on  the  left  hand  page  of  the  opening,  the 
motetus  or  chief  text  on  the  right,  with  the  tenor  or 
pes  at  the  foot  of  one  or  both  pages.  The  beauties  of 
the  motet  lay  in  its  melodic  counterpoint,  and  not  in 
its  harmonies,  which  are  often  a  succession  of  5-3 
chords  or  open  fifths.  By  the  middle  of  the  isth  cen- 
tury, all  voices  sang  the  same  text,  and  not  infrequently 
the  tenor  moved  a  little  faster  in  proportion  to  the 
upper  parts  than  heretofore.  The  Flemish  or  Nether- 
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land  schools  were  quite  prolific  in  their  output  of 
motets;  Dunstable,  Dufay,  Power,  Okeghem  and 
Obrecht  all  contributed  to  its  artistic  development  and 
expansion  from  a  three-voice  arrangement  to  a  larger 
number  of  voices.  These  motets  were  intended  to  be 
sung  a  cappella  and  were  written  in  a  polyphonic  style 
upon  a  Latin  text  which  was  usually  of  a  liturgical  char- 
acter. Today  motet  may  imply  a  choral  work  whose 
text  and  musical  structure  are  more  serious  than  that 
of  the  madrigal,  and  which  may  be  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra  or  organ.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  a  purely  instrumental  work. 

"Mother  Goose,"  a  suite  by  Maurice  Ravel,  first 
composed  for  four  hands  at  the  piano.  The  five  pieces 
which  comprise  Ma  Mere  I'Oye  were  written  for  and 
dedicated  to  Mimi  and  Jean  Godebski,  children  at  the 
time,  and  first  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musi- 
cale  Independante,  Paris,  Apr.  20,  1910,  by  Christane 
Verger  and  Germaine  Duramy,  ages  six  and  ten  re- 
spectively. Ravel  arranged  the  music  in  form  of  a 
ballet  the  next  year,  and  it  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
des  Arts,  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1912.  The  orchestral  version 
was  made  from  the  piano  pieces.  The  movements  are 
entitled:  I,  Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty;  II,  Hop 
0'  My  Thumb;  III,  Laideronette,  Empress  of  •  the 
Pagodes  (little  figures  with  movable  heads) ;  IV, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast;  V,  The  Fairy  Garden. 

Mothes,  Kurt,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Muhlhausen,  Thuringia,  May  29,  1880; 
died  Gotha,  Sept.  4,  1922;  pupil  of  Kretzschmar  and 
Egidi.  He  wrote  choral  and  piano  works,  and  about 
forty  songs  and  ballads. 

Motif  (Ger.  Motiv;  Eng.  motive).  In  English  motif 
has  come  to  have  three  definite  meanings:  (i)  it  may 
denote  a  figure,  i.e.,  a  short  musical  idea;  (2)  it  may 
be  used  instead  of  subject;  (3)  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
leitmotiv,  as  well  as  its  abbreviation. 

Motion,  the  progression  of  tones  within  one  part, 
.or  to  the  relationship  of  two  or  more  parts  sounded 
simultaneously.  The  motion  of  a  single  part  may  be 
ascending  to  a  higher  pitch  or  descending  to  a  lower 
pitch.  If  the  tones  succeed  each  other  diatonically  or 
chromatically,  the  motion  is  conjunct;  if  the  tones 
progress  by  skips,  the  motion  is  disjunct.  The  motions 
of  two  parts  being  sounded  together  produce  counter- 
point and  are  classified  as  being:  similar,  if  both  the 
parts  ascend  or  descend  together;  parallel,  if  both  the 
parts  ascend  or  descend  by  the  same  interval ;  oblique, 
if  one  part  ascends  or  descends  while  the  other  remains 
stationary;  contrary,  if  one  part  ascends  while  the 
other  descends.  The  motion  occurring  between  more 
than  two  parts  is  frequently  mixed,  i.e.,  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  the  above  varieties. 

Moto  (It.),  motion;  con  moto,  with  animation. 

Moto  Perpetuo  or  Perpetuum  Mobile,  a  composi- 
tion made  up  of  short  notes  of  equal  time  value  played 
in  rapid  succession ;  the  form  has  been  used  by  Paga- 


nini,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Novacek,  Ries  and  other 
composers. 

Motta,  Jose  Vianna  da,  see  Da  Motta,  Jose  Vianna. 

Motte,  Baron  de  la,  see  Fouque,  Friedrich. 

Motteto  (It.),  motet 

Motteux,  Peter,  I7th  century  English  writer  on 
musical  subjects.  He  published  at  London  from  1692- 
94  a  monthly  magazine  containing  musical  articles  and 
compositions. 

Mottl,  Emma  Clark,  see  Clark-Mottl,  Emma. 

Mottl,  Felix,  Austrian  conductor,  editor  and  ar- 
ranger, born  near  Vienna,  Aug.  24,  1856 ;  died  Munich, 
July  2,  1911;  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  Dessoff,  Bruck- 
ner and  others.  He  assisted  Wagner  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  first  Bayreuth  festival,  conducted  the 
Academical  Wagner"  Society  and  succeeded  Dessoff  in 
1880  as  musical  director  at  the  court  in  Karlsruhe.  He 
was  chief  conductor  at  Bayreuth  in  1886,  a  duty  which 
he  discharged  with  great  success.  He  visited  London 
and  Paris  as  guest  conductor  and  was  well  received  in 
both  places.  In  1903  he  went  to  Munich  to  undertake 
similar  work  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  at 
Karlsruhe.  During  this  period  he  visited  America  and 
conducted  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
He  did  distinguished  and  prolific  work  as  an  arranger, 
producing  an  entirely  new  orchestration  of  an  opera  by 
Cornelius,  orchestrating  Wagner's  Five  Songs,  and 
making  the  piano  scores  of  all  of  Wagner's  dramatic 
works.  He  also  orchestrated  many  of  the  works  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert  and  others.  His  original 
compositions  show  masterly  workmanship,  and  they  in- 
clude operas,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Motto  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1903.  The  original  members  included 
Marie  Motto,  first  violin ;  Thomas  Morris,  second  vio- 
lin ;  Frank  Bridge,  viola ;  and  R.  Purcell- Jones,  violon- 
cello. In  recent  years  it  has  been  heard  most  fre- 
quently at  private  concerts. 

Motz,  Georg,  German  composer,  organist  and 
writer,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1653;  died  at  Tilsit  in 
1730.  He  wrote  articles  on  the  church  cantata;  his 
musical  compositions  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

Mougenot,  Georges,  Belgian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1843.  He  studied  there  under  Deroux 
pere,  and  after  working  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  under 
Darche,  and  at  Liege,  he  settled  at  Brussels  in  1875  as 
successor  to  N.  F.  Vuillaume.  His  instruments  show 
good  workmanship  and  have  a  gold,  brown  or  red  var- 
nish. 

Mougenot,  Leon,  French  violin  maker,  born  in 
1874.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Georges  Mou- 
genot at  Brussels,  and  after  working  for  various  firms, 
including  the  Hill  Brothers  in  London,  founded  his 
own  business  at  Mirecourt  in  1899,  where  he  used 
models  of  Stradivarius,  Guarnerius  del  Gesu,  N.  Lupot 
and  J,  B.  Vuillaume. 
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Moulaert,  Raymond,  Belgian  composer,  organist, 
pianist,  conductor  and  teacher,  born  Brussels,  Feb.  4, 
1875 ;  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  taught 
at  several  music  schools  and  at  his  alma  mater.  His 
works  include  an  organ  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Moulin-Eckart,  Richard  Count  du,  German  his- 
torian and  writer  on  music,  born  in  1864;  died  Augs- 
burg, Apr.  5,  1938;  a  godson  of  Richard  Wagner.  He 
wrote  several  works  of  musical  biography,  including 
Cosima  Wagner,  Hans  von  Billow,  and  New  Billow 
Letters. 

Moulinghem,  Jean  Baptiste,  Dutch  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1751;  died  after  1809. 
He  wrote  a  symphony,  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Moulinghem,  Louis  Charles,  Dutch  violinist  and 
dramatic  composer,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1753;  brother 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Moulinghem.  He  went  to  Brussels 
to  join  the  orchestra  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  later 
settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  He  wrote  numerous 
operas. 

Moulle,  Edouard,  late  igth  century  French  com- 
poser and  piano  dealer.  Living  in  Paris,  he  was  a 
friend  of  Chabrier  and  edited  collections  of  the  folk 
songs  of  Normandy  and  Spain. 

Moulu,  Pierre,  early  i6th  century  Dutch  composer; 
pupil  of  Josquin  des  Pres.  He  wrote  masses,  motets 
and  other  church  music.  One  mass,  written  entirely 
without  rests,  has  for  its  theme  a  popular  French  folk 
song. 

Mounsey,  Ann  Sheppard,  see  Bartholomew,  Ann 
Sheppard. 

Mounsey,  Elizabeh,  English  organist,  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Oct.  8,  1819;  died  there,  Oct. 
3,  1905 ;  sister  of  Ann  Sheppard  Mounsey.  The  organ 
at  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  where  she  played,  was  one  of 
those  on  which  Mendelssohn  frequently  played  when 
he  visited  London.  She  played  the  guitar  in  public 
and  composed  for  guitar,  for  piano  and  for  organ. 

Mountain,  Henry,  Irish  violinist  and  music  pub- 
lisher, died  Nov.  15,  1794.  A  member  of  the  Rotunda 
Band  in  Dublin  and  municipal  music  director  there, 
he  published  a  large  number  of  single  songs  from  the 
popular  operas  of  the  day. 

Mountain,  Joseph,  Irish  violinist,  son  of  Henry 
Mountain.  He  was  concertmaster  at  the  concert  hall 
and  at  the  theater  in  Liverpool,  later  occupying  similar 
posts  in  London. 

Mountain  Choir  Festival  was  first  held  in  July, 
1933;  founded  by  Dr.  John  Findley  Williamson.  The 
festival  takes  place  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.,  in  the 
open-air  rainproof  amphitheater.  A  chorus  of  a  thou- 
sand voices  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Williamson;  guests 
include  outstanding  organists.  Rubrics  for  the  order 
of  service  of  the  procession,  together  with  rubrics  for 
vestments  and  line  of  march,  have  been  derived  from 
ancient  usages  such  as  the  Sarum  and  the  Gallican 
Agenda. 


Mountain  White  Folk  Music  Festival,  a  festival 
of  folk  music  inaugurated  at  Marion,  Va.,  on  Aug.  15, 


Mounted  Cornet,  an  obsolete  compound  organ-stop, 
mounted  on  its  own  wind-chest. 

Mount-Edgcumbe,  Richard,  see  Edgcunibe,  Rich- 
ard, Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  American  woman's  col- 
lege, located  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  founded  in  1836. 
The  Department  of  Music  was  organized  in  1891  under 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  C.  Blodgett,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Churchill  Hammond  in  1899,  the 
present  chairman  being  Charles  Denoe  Leedy.  The 
Department  offers  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied 
music,  musical  history  and  literature.  Other  members 
of  the  music  faculty  include  Ruth  Emma  Douglass, 
Clara  Berissa  Tillinghast,  Anna  Matilde  Wollman, 
Viva  Faye  Richardson,  Isa  Mcllwraith  and  Milton 
Jacob  Aronson. 

Mountier,  English  operatic  singer,  probably  of 
French  origin.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Haymarket  Theater,  May  17,  1732,  and  thereafter  sang 
in  a  few  operas  and  oratorios. 

Mount  of  Olives,  an  oratorio  by  Beethoven,  known 
in  Germany  as  Christus  am  Olberg.  It  was  given  its 
first  English  production  at  Drury  Lane  Theater  on 
Feb.  25,  1814,  by  George  Smart.  The  English  version 
was  made  by  Arnold,  manager  of  the  King's  Theater. 
Other  English  versions  were  made  by  Bartholomew, 
Thomas  Oliphant  and  Dr.  Hudson  of  Dublin,  the  lat- 
ter changing  the  character  of  Christ  to  David  and  the 
name  to  EngedL 

Mount  Royal  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  a 
Canadian  conservatory  founded  in  1910  at  Calgary, 
Alta.,  and  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Alberta. 
It  is  an  accredited  music  school  and  offers  courses  in 
theory,  composition,  music  history,  singing,  violin, 
violoncello,  organ,  piano  and  orchestral  instruments, 
for  which  certificates  are  awarded.  P.  L.  Newcombe 
is  the  director;  C.  S.  Burchill  the  dean;  and  G.  W. 
Kerby  the  president. 

Mouquet,  Jules,  French  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Paris,  July  10,  1867;  pupil  of  Leroux  ahd 
Dubois,  winner  (1896)  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
and  other  prizes.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  harmony  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Composers.  His  works  include 
oratorios,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and  or- 
gan pieces.  He  is  also  author  of  a  theoretical  text- 
book. 

Mouret,  Jean  Joseph,  French  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Avignon,  Apr.  n,  1682;  died  Charenton, 
Dec.  20,  1738.  ^He  was  musical  director  of  the  Con- 
certs Spirituels  and  wrote  operas,  ballets,  motets  and 
instrumental  music.  Some  of  his  works  have  been 
recorded. 

Mourton,  Robert,  see  Morton,  Robert. 
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Moussorgsky,  Modeste  Petrovich,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  at  Karevo,  Pskov,  Mar.  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  21,  1881.  Both  parents  had  a 
keen  appreciation  and  love  of  music;  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  piano  playing  was  gained  at  an  extremely  early 
age  from  his  mother.  By  the  time  he  was  nine  years 
old  he  was  able  to  play  difficult  music  by  Liszt  and 
Field  with  understanding  and  taste.  His  talent  con- 
tinued to  develop  with  amazing  rapidity  and  while  he 
was  attending  a  school  his  mother's  instruction  was 
supplemented  by  that  of  Herke.  On  leaving  the  school 
he  entered  the  military  service,  and  joined  one  of  the 
smartest  regiments.  Moussorgsky  was  gifted  as  a  vo- 
calist as  well  as  a  pianist;  his  baritone  voice  was  of 
pleasing  quality,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  talent  for 
improvising  at  the  piano.  These  accomplishments  made 
him  an  acceptable  guest  at  various  social  functions,  and 
he  continued  a  pleasant  association  with  music  in  the 
role  of  an  amateur  until  he  was  twenty-two.  About 
1857  he  became  acquainted  with  Dargomijsky,  and 
this  brought  him  into  contact  with  what  was  called  the 
new  Russian  school.  His  musical  horizons  began  to 
expand  with  a  careful  and  assiduous  study  of  composers 
of  such  widely  divergent  styles  as  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann and  Glinka.  His  thought  ranged  from  the  trail- 
blazing,  classical  works  of  the  greatest  master  of  them 
all,  through  the  romantic  effusions  of  Schumann,  to 
the  tentative  and  experimental  essays  of  the  contem- 
porary Russians.  As  he  investigated  various  sources 
to  find  the  proper  outlet  for  his  genius  it  became  ap- 
parent to  Moussorgsky  that  his  talent  lay  more  or  less 
in  the  direction  of  dramatic  composition.  This  fact 
was  also  recognized  by  Balakireff,  who  suggested  that 
he  compose  music  to  Oedipus,  of  which  an  excellent 
Russian  translation  had  just  appeared.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  obliged  to  continue  his  military  duties, 
which  he  found  exceedingly  irksome.  In  fact,  through- 
out his  life  Moussorgsky  was  much  annoyed  by  any 
kind  of  regular  employment.  Another  of  his  projects 
during  this  period  was  an  operatic  setting  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Han  d'Islande,  but  this  was  abandoned  after 
the  completion  of  the  libretto.  As  he  became  increas- 
ingly absorbed  in  music  his  service  in  the  army  be- 
came more  and  more  of  a  burden,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  resigned  and  started  the  long 
struggle  with  penury.  Cui,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Borodin  had  accepted  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living, 
and  Stassoff  had  strongly  advised  Moussorgsky  not  to 
cut  off  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  but  the  latter  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  even  his 
mother  could  not  dissuade  him  from  taking  this  ruinous 
step.  When  the  pinch  of  poverty  became  too  severe,  he 
secured  a  subordinate  government  position,  but  soon 
found  that  these  duties  were  also  interfering  with  his 
artistic  projects.  Moussorgsky  was  unduly  sensitive, 
high-strung,  nervous  and  impatient;  he  dissipated  to 
excess,  and  finally  made  use  of  drugs,  in  his  efforts 
to  calm  almost  completely  shattered  nerves.  These 


irregularities  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  a  com- 
plete collapse  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  In  1866 
he  went  to  live  with  his  married  brother  at  Minkino 
in  an  effort  to  recuperate,  and  recovered  sufficiently  to 
do  some  of  his  best  work.  Two  years  later,  having 
exhausted  the  patience  of  his  superiors  in  the  govern- 
ment office  by  his  general  inefficiency,  he  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  the  score  of  his  Russian  national 
music  drama  Boris  Godounoff.  It  was  accepted  for 
performance  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  but  only  after 
elaborate  changes  had  been  made  at  the  request  of  the 
operatic  directors.  The  revisions  included  a  material 
shortening  of  the  work,  which  had  been  too  long  in  its 
original  form,  and  the  important  addition  of  more 
grateful  parts  for  the  soloists.  The  first  performance 
of  the  work  took  place  in  its  improved  version  on 
Jan.  24,  1874;  it  was.  severely  criticized  by  the  press, 
but  proved  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  musical 
public  to  be  performed  twenty  times  during  the  first 
season;  fifteen  years  later,  it  was  produced  at  Moscow, 
and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on 
Mar.  19,  1913.  Moussorgsky  lived  in  St.  Petersburg 
until  1881.  During  part  of  this  time  he  shared  rooms 
with  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  but  when  the  latter  married 
he  found  that  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  look  out 
for  himself.  His  need  of  the  necessities  of  life  so  far 
exceeded  his  ability  to  earn  that  want  soon  overtook 
him,  and  his  health  became  increasingly  feeble.  A  tour 
of  South  Russia  with  a  famous  singer  offered  the  pros- 
pect of  comparative  luxury,  but  the  opportunity  came 
too  late.  During  his  last  years  he  sought  relief  from 
the  nervous  depression  brought  on  by  his  unequal  strug- 
gle against  poverty  and  he  died  a  completely  broken- 
down  old  man  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Thus  Mous- 
sorgsky was  destined  never  to  taste  the  fruits  of  suc- 
cess, nor  to  know  the  invigorating  joy  of  great  accom- 
plishment. In  composition  he  was  the  closest  follower 
of  Dargomijsky,  and  was  not  less  national  in  his  sym- 
pathies than  the  direct  disciples  of  Glinka.  But  his 
art  was  emphatically  disposed  to  realism,  rather  than  to 
lyricism  and  ideality.  Moussorgsky's  operatic  works 
include  Boris  Godounoff,  Khovantchina,  completed  by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff;  also  parts  of  three  others,  Sa- 
lamwibo,  The  Marriage  and  The  Fair  at  Sorochinsk. 
His  only  important  work  for  orchestra  was  the  fan- 
tasia A  Night  on  the  Bare  Mountain.  His  piano  suite, 
Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  was  orchestrated  by  Maurice 
Ravel,  and  his  songs,  considered  by  some  authorities 
as  his  finest  work,  included  several  cycles.  Moussorg- 
sky's biography  has  been  written  by  M.  D.  Calvo- 
coressi,  also  by  M.  Montagu-Nathan. 

Mouth,  the  opening  on  the  exposed  side  of  an  organ 
flue-pipe. 

Mouth  Harmonica;  a  European  free-reed  instru- 
ment, commonly  known  as  the  mouth  organ.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  rectangular  frame  of  wood  and  metal, 
with  sixteen  or  more  apertures  on  one  narrow  edge; 
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these  apertures  are  fitted  with  elastic  springs  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  the  instrument  is  moved  back  and  forth 
before  the  lips  in  performance,  certain  tones  being 
produced  by  alternate  inhalation  or  exhalation.  A  re- 
cent invention  utilizes  all  four  sides,  with  sixty-four 
double  holes  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  reeds. 

Mouthhole,  the  orifice  in  the  tube  of  the  flute, 
against  the  edge  of  which  the  breath  is  directed. 

Mouth  Organ,  see  mouth  harmonica. 

Mouthpiece  (Fr.,  embouchure;  Ger.,  Mundstuck; 
It.  imboccatura) ,  the  part  of  a  wind-instrument  which 
is  placed  upon  or  between  the  performer's  lips.  There 
are  several  types  of  mouthpieces;  (i)  an  opening  cut 
laterally;  (2)  a  tubular  conduit;  (3)  a  beak-shaped 
chamber  containing  one  or  more  reeds;  (4)  a  cup- 
shaped  mechanism. 

Mouton,  Charles,  French  composer,  lutenist  and 
teacher,  born  1626;  died  in  Paris,  1692  (?);  studied 
with  D.  Gautier;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  for  lute. 

Mouton  (de  Hollingue),  Jean,  French  contrapunt- 
ist, singer  and  teacher,  born  Rolling  (?)  near  Metz; 
died  St.  Quentin,  Oct.  30,  1522;  pupil  of  Josquin,  and 
teacher  of  Willaert.  He  sang  in  the  chapel  of  Louis 
XII  and  Francis  I,  and  was  canon  at  Therouanne  and 
St.  Quentin.  Many  of  his  manuscripts  are  in  the 
Munich  Library.  His  compositions  include  masses, 
motets  and  hymns. 

Mouvement  (Fr.),  movement,  tempo. 

Mouzin,  Pierre  Nicolas  (called  fidouard),  French 
composer,  teacher  and  director,  born  Metz,  July  13, 
1822;  died  at  Paris  in  1894. 

Movable  Do,  Movable  Syllables,  a  method  of  using 
the  solmization-syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  so 
that  do  corresponds  always  to  the  key-note  or  tonic. 

Movement  (Ger.  satz,  Fr.  phrase,  It.  tempo),  a  divi- 
sion of  a  sonata,  symphony,  suite,  etc.,  containing 
themes  and  their  development,  and  complete  in  itself. 
The  word  also  applies  in  general  to  melodic  or  har- 
monic progression;  also  rate  of  speed. 

Movietone,  see  Recording,  Electric. 

Movimento  (It.),  movement,  tempo. 

Mowrey,  Dent,  American  composer  and  pianist, 
born  New  York  City,  June  u,  1889;  studied  with 
Max  Reger,  Harold  Bauer  and  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, made  his  debut  in  1910  at  Leipzig,  taught 
and  gave  recitals  in  both  Europe  and  America,  and  was 
the  first  American  composer  to  have  a  composition  per- 
formed at  the  Paris  University.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  choral  and  piano  music. 

Moyses,  Mikulas,  Czechoslovakian  organist,  com- 
poser and  theorist,  born  Vel'ka  Slatina,  Zvolen,  Dec. 
6,  1882.  At  ten  he  was  able  to  play  the  organ  and 
accompany  the  choir  in  church.  Later  he  was  organ- 
ist at  the  Jager  Cathedral  and  at  Velky  Varadin.  He 
taught  in  the  training  college  at  Presov,  where  he  re- 
mained after  the  town  became  part  of  Czechoslovakia. 


His  works  include  a  mass,  organ  music,  symphonic 
music  and  a  book  on  theory. 

Moyzea,  Alexander,  contemporary  Czechoslovakian 
composer ;  his  quartet  for  wind  instruments  was  played 
at  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music 
Festival  on  Sept.  4,  1935. 

Mozarabic,  the  system  of  melody  used  in  Visigothic 
music,  and  one  of  the  three  forms  of  church  music 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  the 
other  two  are  the  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian.  The 
Goths  who  accepted  Moslem  rule,  with  the  stipulation, 
that  they  could  still  embrace  the  Christian  religion, 
were  known  as  Mosarabes  or  Mixtarabes,  and  it  is 
from  that  name  that  the  music  practiced  there  derived 
its  name.  This  form  of  religious  music  is  still  in  use 
in  the  city  of  Toledo,  Spain. 

Mozart,  Constanze  (nee  Weber),  Austrian  so- 
prano, born  Zell,  Lower  Austria,  Jan.  6,  1763;  died 
Salzburg,  Mar.  6,  1842;  wife  of  the  great  composer, 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  She  sang  the  soprano 
part  in  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  at  its  performance  in 
Salzburg,  1783,  and  after  his  death  appeared  at  one  or 
two  of  the  concerts  of  his  works  given  under  her  direc- 
tion. In  1799  she  endeavored  to  ease  her  penury  by 
selling  all  her  husband's  remaining  manuscripts  to 
Andre.  In  1809  she  married  Georg  Nikolaus  Nissen, 
who  collected  material  for  Mozart's  biography.  He 
died  in  1826,  before  its  publication,  and  Constanze  had 
the  task  of  seeing  it  through  the  press. 

Mozart,  Franz  Xaver,  Austrian  pianist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  July  26,  1791 ;  died  Carls- 
bad, July  29,  1844;  son  of  the  great  composer,  known 
by  his  father's  Christian  names  as  Wolfgang  Amadeus. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Hummel,  Salieri  and  the  Abbe 
Vogler,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem.  His  compositions 
include  piano  concertos,  chamber  music  and  piano  so- 
natas. 

Mozart,  Johann,  I7th  century  German  chorister  and 
choirmaster ;  pupil  of  Christian  Erbach ;  active  in  Augs- 
burg. 

Mozart,  Johann  Georg  Leopold,  German  violinist, 
music  director  and  teacher,  born  Augsburg,  Nov.  14, 
1719;  died  Salzburg,  May  28,  1787;  father  of  the 
great  composer.  He  was  an  excellent  violinist,  and 
secured  a  musical  position  in  the  household  of  the 
Canon  of  Salzburg.  Later  he  became  assistant  music 
director  and  court  composer  to  the  Archbishop.  Of 
his  seven  children  only  two  survived,  Maria  Anna  and 
the  illustrious  Wolfgang.  He  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  training  of  his  two 
prodigies.  It  is  certain  that  they  owed,  much  to  his 
careful  training  and  strict  discipline.  Leopold  Mo- 
zart's most  important  contribution  to  musical  literature 
was  his  method  for  the  violin,  which  was  issued  in 
several  languages  and  reprinted  many  times.  His  works 
also  include  sacred  music,  symphonies,  concertos,  and 
piano  sonatas. 
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Mozart,  Karl  Thomas,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vi- 
enna, Sept.  21,  1784;  died  Milan,  Oct.  31,  1858;  son 
of  the  great  composer.  He  studied  under  Duschek  in 
early  youth  and  became  a  capable  pianist,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Austrian  government  and  went  to  Milan 
in  an  official  capacity. 

Mozart,  Maria  Anna,  Austrian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Salzburg,  July  30,  1751 ;  died  there,  Oct.  29, 
1829;  sister  of  the  great  composer.  In  her  youth  she 
shared  her  brother's  successes  on  their  joint  tours,  but 
later  in  life  devoted  herself  to  teaching.  She  became 
blind  in  1820,  and  ended  her  days  in  poverty. 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  Austrian  composer, 
born  at  Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  Dec. 
5,  1791.  His  musical  talent  manifested  itself  at  an 
early  age  and  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  by  his  father, 
who  also  wrote  down  his  childish  efforts  at  composi- 
tion. In  1762,  Wolfgang  and  his  talented  sister, 
Marianne,  were  taken  to  Munich  and  Vienna  where 
they  appeared  as  prodigies  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  following  year  the  father  planned  a  longer  jour- 
ney, taking  them  to  Paris,  where  they  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  A  trip  to  London  was  included  in  their 
itinerary  the  year  after  and  there  they  remained  for 
some  time.  The  father  exhibited  them,  admitting  the 
public  at  so  much  per  person,  first  at  their  lodgings 
and  later  at  a  tavern.  After  a  decline  of  public  in- 
terest, they  left  London  and  returned  to  Vienna  via 
Holland  and  France,  arriving  there  early  in  1768.  Their 
travels  had  been  marked  by  several  severe  illnesses  of 
both  the  children,  by  many  successful  appearances,  and 
by  the  composition  of  a  number  of  works  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  Wolfgang.  During  his  stay  in  Vienna,  Wolf- 
gang wrote  an  opera  La  Fiuta  Semplice,  which  was 
rejected,  and  two  symphonies.  Upon  his  return  to 
Salzburg,  the  rejected  opera  was  performed  and  the 
composer  was  appointed  concertmaster  in  the  arch- 
bishop's orchestra,  though  without  salary.  The  Mo- 
zarts  left  Salzburg  in  1769  for  an  extended  tour  which 
included  Innsbruck,  Verona,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Bologna, 
Rome,  Florence  and  Naples.  During  this  journey,  the 
boy,  who  was  travelling  this  time  without  his  sister, 
was  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  wonder  and 
admiration ;  and  his  father  did  not  neglect  to  make  the 
most  of  every  opportunity  for  financial  gain.  Toward 
the  end  of  1771,  they  returned  home,  and  the  child 
was  seriously  ill  for  a  time.  Between  February  and 
October,  1772,  Wolfgang  wrote  seven  symphonies,  four 
divertimenti  and  two  church  pieces.  Then  he  set  out 
for  Milan,  still  accompanied  by  his  father,  and  com- 
pleted his  new  opera,  Lucio  Silla,  which  was  performed 
over  twenty  times  to  crowded  houses.  Then  they  re- 
turned to  Salzburg,  where  a  great  amount  of  new  mu- 
sic was  written.  1776  was  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  composition.  His  work  during  this  period  may 
be  roughly  divided  as  follows:  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember he  refined  the  cruder  features  of  his  "gallant" 


style,  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  a  growing  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  more  cultured  members  of 
Salzburg  society;  from  October  to  December  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  religious  music;  and  in 
the  third  division  of  the  period,  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  he  renewed  a  study  of  the  works  of  the 
older  masters.  These  three  divisions  included,  in  or- 
der, the  following  compositions :  in  the  first  part,  a 
Mass,  a  Litany,  an  offertory,  four  organ  sonatas  and 
three  piano  concertos,  one  of  which  was  composed  for 
three  pianos ;  in  the  second,  three  Masses ;  in  the  third, 
a  short  Mass,  the  beautiful  Sancta  Maria,  two  organ 
sonatas,  a  concerto  for  piano  and  for  violin,  a  Nocturne 
for  four  orchestras,  four  divertimenti,  a  trio  for  two 
violins  and  bass,  a  series  of  dances,  and  a  fine  scena. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mozart,  now  but  twenty- 
one  years  old,  was  a  skilled  performer  on  the  violin, 
piano  and  organ,  and  was  at  home  in  the  most  varied 
branches  of  composition.  All  that  teaching  could  do 
for  him  had  been  done  in  Salzburg,  and  the  time  had 
now  come  for  him  to  submit  himself  to  the  discipline 
of  life,  and  to  begin  his  struggle  with  poverty.  About 
this  time,  after  a  long  period  of  strained  relations,  he 
was  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  archbishop, 
after  which  he  set  out  on  tour,  this  time  with  his 
mother;  it  was  impossible  for  a  young  man  who  had 
been  so  pampered  in  his  childhood,  to  travel  alone.  In 
Munich  he  was  much  in  demand  as  a  performer  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  securing  a  permanent  appointment. 
Then  they  visited  Augsburg,  Mannheim  and  Paris; 
Mozart's  old  friend  Grimm  was  still  in  the  last  named 
city,  but  was  by  no  means  so  devoted  to  his  interest 
as  formerly,  and  the  musical  world  was  absorbed  in 
the  Gluck-Piccinni  controversy.  During  the  stay  in 
Paris,  Mozart's  mother  died,  and  his  father  urged  the 
•  youth  to  return  to  Salzburg,  where  there  were  now 
some  prospects  for  him,  due  to  the  death  of  the  court 
organist  and  the  old  music  director.  On  Sept.  26, 
1778,  Mozart  left  Paris,  and  giving  concerts  at  various 
places  along  the  way,  arrived  home  about  the  middle  of 
Jan.,  1779.  He  had  never  cared  for  his  life  in  Salz- 
burg, and  a  commission  to  write  an  opera  for  Munich 
was  most  grateful.  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  was  en- 
thusiastically received  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  per- 
formance, which  Mozart's  father  and  sister  were  able 
to  attend.  It  placed  the  young  man  at  once  in  the 
front  rank  of  dramatic  composers.  There  followed  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  archbishop,  his  employer  to 
join  him  in  Vienna,  where  Mozart  was  disgracefully 
treated,  and  was  eventually  forced  to  leave  the  arch- 
bishop's service.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  archbishop's 
high  steward  actually  kicked  him  bodily  into  the  street 
for  his  alleged  arrogance.  He  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  old  friends,  the  Webers,  in  Vienna,  and  soon 
rumors  were  circulated  that  he  was  going  to  marry  one 
of  the  daughters.  The  report  reached  his  father,  who 
advised  him  against  any  such  procedure,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  parental  authority  he  changed'  his  place  of 
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abode,  but  his  marriage  to  Constanze  Weber  soon  took 
place.  Due  to  poverty,  they  were  in  serious  difficulties 
in  a  few  months'  time,  and  this  condition  existed  to  the 
end  of  the  great  composer's  life.  His  father  and  sister 
were  never  able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  Mozart's 
wife.  The  father  died,  May  28,  1787,  ending  a  life 
which  had  been  wholly  consecrated,  although  not  al- 
ways with  unselfish  motives,  to  his  children.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  Mozart  and  his  wife  went  to  live 
in  Prague,  where  Don  Giovanni  was  first  performed, 
Oct.  29,  1787.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  success 
of  this  opera,  together  with  a  court  appointment  in 
Vienna,  Mozart's  financial  difficulties  were  continually 
present;  in  1789  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his 
friend  and  patron,  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Berlin.  There  he  was  presented  to  King 
Frederick  William  II  of  Prussia,  and  was  most  gra- 
ciously received,  but  the  artistic  and  pecuniary  results 
of  this  visit  were  slight  and  his  wife's  constant  ill- 
nesses added  to  his  expenses.  The  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II  at  Frankfort  in  1790  was  the 
occasion  of  Mozart's  last  artistic  tour;  on  the  return 
journey  he  visited  Mannheim  and  Munich,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Vienna  he  had  to  take  leave  of  his  best  friend, 
Haydn,  who  was  going  to  London ;  they  were  destined 
never  to  meet  again.  The  previous  nine  years,  with 
all  their  hardships,  had  been  a  period  of  the  most 
amazing  creative  activity,  Mozart  having  produced  over 
two  hundred  compositions.  By  1790  the  strain  was  be- 
ginning to  tell,  and  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of 
compositions  took  place.  His  affairs  were  in  a  worse 
condition  than  ever,  if  such  could  be  possible,  but  dur- 
ing the  closing  year  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have 
spurred  himself  to  a  final  effort.  This  prolific  period 
produced  some  of  his  best  works,  including  two  adagios 
for  two  basset-horns  and  bassoon,  and  for  two  clarinets 
and  three  bassoons;  an  adagio  and  rondo  for  har- 
monica, flute,  oboe,  violin  and  'cello;  the  last  piano 
concerto ;  a  clarinet  concerto ;  a  set  of  piano  variations, 
a  bass  air  with  obbligato  double-bass  and  orchestra; 
the  beautiful  motet,  Ave  veruin  corpus,  and  other 
works.  The  Magic  Flute  was  first  performed  on  Sept. 
30,  1791,  and  was  coldly  received;  in  the  meantime 
Mozart  worked  feverishly  on  the  Requiem,  and  it  is 
reported  on  good  authority  that  during  its  composition 
he  had  premonitions  of  his  approaching  death.  He 
died  of  malignant  typhus  fever  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
The  next  day  his  remains  were  taken,  accompanied  by 
van  Swieten,  Siissmayer,  Salieri  and  other  friends,  as 
far  as  the  city  gates,  and  thence  alone,  to  a  pauper's 
grave.  Mozart  was  short  and  well  proportioned  ex- 
cept that  his  head  was  somewhat  large;  as  a  young 
man  his  nose  was  slightly  prominent  in  contrast  to 
his  thin  face,  but  he  became  stouter  in  later  years. 
His  general  appearance  was  not  of  great  significance 
and  he  was  vain  of  his  hair  and  his  clothes.  His  large 
blue  eyes  were  languid,  and  his  gaze  was  restless  and 
absent.  The  complete  list  of  Mozart's  works  numbers 


some  six  hundred  authentic  compositions,  o£  which  very 
few  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  although-  a 
number  were  circulated  in  manuscript ;  later,  the  whole 
of  this  vast  output  was  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel.  His  works  include  the 'operas  Idomeneo,  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
Don  Giovanni,  Cosi  fan  tutte  and  The  Magic  Flute; 
fifteen  masses,  a  Requiem,  forty  symphonies,  twenty- 
five  piano  concertos,  eight  violin  concertos,  twenty-six 
string  quartets,  nine  string  quintets,  seven  piano  trios, 
forty-two  violin  sonatas,  seventeen  piano  sonatas.  The 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition  of  Mozart's  works  was 
supplemented  with  a  catalogue  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred works  prepared  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Kochel.  His 
biographers  include  Eric  Blom,  Otto  Jahn,  Marcia 
Davenport  and  Ludwig  Nohl. 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  Jr.,  see  Mozart, 
Franz  Xaver. 

Mozart  Boys'  Choir  of  Vienna,  contemporary 
Austrian  choral  organization  comprising  twenty  singers 
from  the  Haydn  Basilica  in  Vienna  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Georg  Gruber.  Their  concert  tours  have 
included  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  South 
America,  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent.  In  1937 
they  appeared  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  Arturo  Tos- 
canini's  performances  of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute.  The 
boys  have  become  famous  for  their  rendition  in  costume 
of  such  works  as  Bastien  and  Bastienne,  Mozart's  one- 
act  opera ;  Humperdinck's  Hansel  and  Gretel,  and  Jo- 
hann  Strauss's  Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods;  also  for 
their  recitals  of  sacred  and  folk  songs. 

Mozarteum,  an  educational  institution  for  musicians, 
located  in  Salzburg.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  inter- 
national Mozart  society  which  maintains  Mozart's  birth- 
place and  otherwise  perpetuates  his  name. 

Mozzani,  Luigi,  Italian  guitarist,  lute  maker,  oboist 
and  composer,  born  at  Faenza  in  1869. 

mp.,  abbreviation  for  mezzo-piano. 

Mraczek,  Joseph  Gustav,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Briinn,  Mar.  12,  1878;  pupil  first  of 
his  father,  later  of  Hellmesberger,  Stacker  and  Lowe 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  travelled  for  a  year 
as  a  concert  player  and  then  became  professor  at  a 
music  school  in  Briinn.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonic works,  chamber  music,  violin  music,  piano  mu- 
sic and  operas. 

Mridang  (or  mathala),  probably  the  most  ancient 
East  Indian  drum.  It  is  mac}.e  of  a  hollow  shell  of  wood 
larger  at  one  end  than  the :  other,  with  a  leather  head 
stretched  over  each  end.  It  is  beaten  by  the  hands, 
finger-tips  and  wrist,  and  great  dexterity  is  required 
of  the  drummer. 

MSS.,  abbreviation  for  manuscripts. 

Mucci,  Ranieri,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Campli  in  1888;  his  works  include  operettas 
and  symphonic  music. 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING— MUGNONE 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  play  by  William  Shake- 
speare. The  most  important  opera  to  be  based  on  this 
play  is  Hector  Berlioz'  Beatrice  and  Benedict,  in  two 
acts,  for  which  the  libretto  was  written  by  the  composer. 
It  was  first  produced  at  Baden  in  1862,  and  does  not 
include  all  of  the  play,  being  confined  to  the  episodes 
between  Beatrice  and  Benedict.  P.  Puget  composed 
the  opera  Beaucoup  de  Bruit  pour  Rien  based  on  the 
same  play.  This  was  produced  at  Paris  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Mar.  24,  1899.  The  opera  follows  closely 
the  Shakespearian  play,  is  in  four  acts  and  five  scenes, 
and  has  a  libretto  by  Edouard  Blau.  The  characters 
of  Verges  and  Dogberry  are  omitted  from  this  work. 
In  May,  1900,  an  English  opera  based  on  Shakespeare's 
play,  and  bearing  the  same  title,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  the 
music  by  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  and  the  libretto 
by  Julius  Sturgis.  This  work  was  later  given  at  the 
Stadt  Theatre,  Leipzig,  in  1902.  An  overture  and  in- 
cidental music  to  a  stage  production  of  the  work  was 
composed  by  the  Englishman  Edward  German  in  1898, 
and  used  in  Sir  George  Alexander's  production  pre- 
sented in  London  in  that  year. 

Muchanow,  Marie,  Countess  (nee  Countess  Nes- 
selrole},  German  friend  of  Richard  Wagner,  born  in 
1823;  died  in  1874. 

Muchow,  Siegfried,  German  violoncellist,  theater 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  25,  1906. 

Muck,  Josef,  German  theater  and  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Wiirzburg,  Apr.  16,  1824;  died 
there,  Jan.,  1891.  His  compositions  include  the  opera 
Landsk  nech  tszenen. 

Muck,  Karl,  German  conductor,  born  Darmstadt, 
Oct.  22,  1859;  pupil  first  of  his  father  and  later  of 
Kissner  at  the  Royal  Music  School  in  Wiirzburg. 
While  attending  the  University  of  Leipzig,  he  also 
studied  at  the  Conservatory,  and  in  1880  made  a  suc- 
cessful debut  as  a  concert  pianist.  Then  he  became 
chorusmaster  successively  at  Zurich,  Salzburg,  Briinn, 
Graz  and  Prague.  By  this  time  he  had  become  widely 
known  for  his  exceptional  ability  as  a  conductor.  He 
conducted  Wagner's  Ring  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
and  Berlin,  the  Silesian  Music  Festivals,  and  the  Wag- 
ner repertory  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  Between 
1906  and  1908  he  acted  as  guest  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  America,  having  se- 
cured leave  of  absence  from  Berlin;  in  1912  he  became 
permanent  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  but  resigned  in 
1918  due  to  anti-German  sentiment. 

Miicke,  Franz,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Mockern,  Jan.  24,  1819;  died  Berlin,  Feb. 
8,  1863. 

Mudarra,  Alonso  de,  i6th  century  Spanish  lutenist, 
said  to  have  been  a  canon  of  Seville;  published  a  lute 
book  containing  sets  of  variations  on  the  popular  tunes 
of  the  day,  also  pavanes,  a  galliard,  a  fantasie,  and 
fragments  of  psalms  and  motets  by  Josquin  des  Pres. 
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Mudd,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  was 
appointed  to  Peterborough  Cathedral  in  1583.  Many 
of  his  works  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
Thomas  Mudd,  but  a  service  and  four  anthems  at  Ely 
Cathedral  are  of  certain  identity. 

Mudd,  Thomas,  English  composer  of  church  music, 
born  about  1560. 

Mudie,  Thomas  Molleson,  English  organist,  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Chelsea,  Nov.  30,  1809;  died  Lon- 
don, July  24,  1876;  pupil  of  Crotch  and  Potter.  His 
compositions  include  symphonies,  chamber  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Muelich  von  Prag,  i4th  century  German  poet-com- 
poser whose  creative  period  witnessed  the  transition 
from  the  minnesingers  to  the  mastersingers. 

Mueller,  Johannes,  contemporary  German  com- 
poser; his  concerto  for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra 
was  played  at  the  International  Society  for  Contem- 
porary Music  Festival  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Apr. 
9,  1929. 

Muet,  an  African  plucked  instrument  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  palm  stalk  fitted  with  one  or  more  resonators. 
Strips  of  bark  loosened  from  the  stalk  constitute  the 
strings,  which  can  be  regulated  by  movable  fibre  loops. 
It  is  said  that  musical  sounds  can  be  produced. 

Muette  de  Portici,  La,  see  Masaniello. 

Muffat,  August  Gottlieb,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Passau,  1690;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  10, 
1770;  son  of  Georg  Muffat.  He  was  chamber  organ- 
ist to  Charles  VI  and  was  one  of  the  many  composers 
from  whose  works  Handel  took  phrases  and  subjects 
for  his  oratorios. 

Muffat,  Georg,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Schlettstadt  about  1645;  died  Passau,  Feb.  23,  1704. 
He  studied  Lully's  style  for  several  years,  was  organist 
of  the  Strassburg  cathedral  and  other  churches.  Later 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Bishop  of  Passau.  His 
works  include  organ  pieces,  instrumental  sonatas  and 
orchestral  works. 

Mugellini,  Bruno,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Potenza  (Picena),  Dec.  24,  1871; 
died  Bologna,  Jan.  15,  1912;  pupil  of  Tofano,  Busi, 
and  Martucci;'  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  a 
symphonic  poem,  instrumental,  vocal,  orchestral,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Mugnone,  Leopoldo,  Italian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  1858;  pupil  at  the  Conservatory 
there;  conductor  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  in  Rome, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Verdi  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  premiere  of  Fdstaff,  Milan,  1893. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  active  Wagner  enthusiasts 
in  Italy.  His  talent  was  recognized  by  Sonzogno,  the 
publisher,  who  engaged  him  for  various  operatic  under- 
takings including  the  first  performance  of  Cavalleria 
Ru-sticana.  He  also  shared  with  Toscanini  the  direc- 
tion of  special  performances  at  La  Scala  in  honor  of 


MUHLAUER— MULLER,  ALEXANDER 


Verdi.    His  own  compositions  include  operas  and  oper- 
ettas. 

Miihlauer,  Peter,  German  zither  virtuoso,  born 
Munich,  Dec.  24,  1857. 

Miihlberg,  Ehrhart,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Sept.  26,  1883. 

Miihlberger,  Karl,  Austrian  military  bandleader  and 
march  and  dance  composer,  born  Spitz,  Aug.  21,  1857. 

Miihldorfer,  Wilhelm  Karl,  German  music  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Graz,  Styria,  Mar.  6,  1836; 
died  Cologne,  Mar.,  1919;  his  works  include  operas, 
ballets,  incidental  music  to  several  plays,  overtures 
and  songs. 

Miihlenfeldt,  Karl,  German  violinist,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Brunswick  in  1797.  He  gave  con- 
certs at  the  age  of  twelve  and  later  toured  extensively 
as  both  a  piano  and  violin  virtuoso.  In  1824  he  be- 
came music  director  in  Rotterdam.  His  compositions 
include  chamber  music,  sonatas  and  a  polonaise  for 
piano  and  violin  and  piano  works. 

Miihlfeld,  Christian,  German  church  music  com- 
poser, born  at  Meiningen  in  1850;  died  there,  Apr.  3, 
1932. 

Miihlfeld,  Richard,  German  clarinettist,  born  Salz- 
ungen,  Feb.  28,  1856;  died  June  I,  1907;  a  member 
of  the  ducal  orchestra  at  Meiningen.  Brahm's  quintet 
for  clarinet  and  strings  was  written  especially  for 
Miihlfeld  on  account  of  his  great  ability  as  a  player, 
as  were  also  the  trio  and  two  sonatas  in  which  the 
clarinet  is  employed.  In  all  kinds  of  music  his  inter- 
pretation was  a  perfect  model  of  excellent  and  sensitive 
taste. 

Miihlhausen,  a  German  town.  It  is  a  small  town  in 
Thuringia,  twenty  miles  from  Eisenach.  Its  musical 
importance  is  due  to  the  organists  who,  during  the 
i6th,  I7th  and  iSth  centuries,  played  at  the  Blasiits- 
kirche.  J.  S.  Bach  was  organist  there  for  a  short  time 
in  1707,  and  prepared  a  notable  scheme  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  organ.  Other  organists  included  Jo- 
hann  Friedrich  Bach  from  1708  to  1730. 

Muhlholzi,  Fritz,  German  guitarist  and  zither 
player  and  composer,  born  Munich,  Oct.  24,  1890 ;  his 
compositions  were  for  those  instruments. 

Miihling,  August,  German  composer,  organist  and 
music  director,  born  Raguhne,  Sept.  26,  1786;  died 
Magdeburg,  Feb.  3,  1847. 

Miihling,  Julius,  German  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Nordhausen,  July  3,  1810;  died  Mag- 
deburg, Feb.  10,  1880;  his  compositions  include  choral, 
piano,  organ,  and  orchestral  music. 

Muhlmann,  Adolf,  Russian  baritone,  born  Schiriwa, 
Jan.  I,  1867;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke;  sang  in  the 
leading  opera  houses  of  Europe,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  for  thirteen 
years  beginning  in  1899.  He  founded  his  own  opera 
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school  in   1923  and  his  autobiography  was  published 
in  1932  under  the  title  A  Grabber  Koll. 

Miihlstadt,  Karl,  German  march  composer,  born 
Meissen,  Aug.  5,  1886. 

Muineira,  a  Spanish  dance  in  2-4  time,  with  one 
beat  in  each  measure  strongly  marked  by  castanets. 

Mukle,  May  Henrietta,  English  violoncellist,  born 
London,  May  14,  1880;  pupil  of  J.  E.  Hambleton,  and 
later,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of  Pezze.  She 
played  in  public  at  the  age  of  nine,  appeared  with  lead- 
ing orchestras  in  England,  Europe,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  America,  acquiring  a  brilliant  reputation 
and  constantly  enlarging  her  repertoire  with  new  works. 
She  may  be  considered  a  pioneer  among  women  'cellists, 
and  has  done  some  composing  for  her  instrument. 

Mul,  J,  M.,  Dutch  composer,  born  in  1912;  his 
compositions  include  a  short  mass  which  was  given  its 
world  premiere  at  the  Amsterdam  Festival  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  Contemporary  Music  in  1933,  an<^ 
was  performed  in  New  York  a  year  later  by  the  Adesdi 
Chorus. 

Mule,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  violoncellist, 
teacher,  and  conductor,  born  Termini,  Imerese,  Sicily, 
June  28,  1885  >'  studied  with  Zuelli  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Palermo ;  director  of  the  Liceo  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Rome ; 
his  compositions  include  choral,  instrumental,  orchestral 
and  operatic  works. 

Mulert,  Friedrich  von,  Russian  composer,  violon- 
cellist, and  teacher,  born  in  Mitau,  1859  J  studied  with 
DavidofT  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory;  his  com- 
positions include  music  for  'cello  and  for  orchestra. 

Mulet,  Henri,  French  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Montmartre,  Paris,  Oct.  17,  1878 ;  studied 
with  Guilmant  at  the  Conservatoire;  his  compositions 
include  organ  and  orchestral  works. 

Mullen,  Adelaide,  contemporary  Irish  soprano  and 
song  composer,  born  at  Dublin.  He  studied  with  J.  B. 
Welsh,  made  her  debut  at  Dublin  in  1883,  and  toured 
England  and  the  United  States  in  opera  and  concerts. 
Her  songs  were  composed  under  the  nom-de-plume  of 
Wilton  King. 

Mullen,  Frederic,  see  Rawlings,  Alfred.  W. 

Miiller,  Adolf,  Jr.,  Austrian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Vienna,  Oct.  15,  1839;  died  there,  Dec.  14, 
1901. 

Miiller,  Adolf,  Sr.,  Hungarian  composer,  singer  and 
conductor,  born  Tolna,  Hungary,  Oct.  7,  1801;  died 
Vienna,  July  29,  1886. 

Miiller,  Aegidius  Christoph,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Gorsbach,  Thuringia,  July  2,  1766;  died 
Brunswick,  Aug.  14,  1841.  He  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Brunswick,  and  his  works  include  sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin. 

Miiller,  Alexander,  German  composer,  choral  direc- 
tor and  piano  teacher,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1808;  died 
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Zurich,  Jan.  28,  1863.    He  was  a  friend  of  Richard 
Wagner. 

Miiller,  August,  German  bass  player  and  composer, 
born  in  1810;  died  Dec.  25,  1867;  music  director  at  the 
court  of  Darmstadt;  his  compositions  include  some 
pieces  for  bass. 

Miiller,  August  Eberhard,  German  organist,  cantor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Nordheim,  Hanover,  Dec. 
13,  1767;  died  Weimar,  Dec.  3,  1817;  held  several  posi- 
tions as  organist,  cantor  and  music  director.  His  works 
include  three  concertos  and  eighteen  sonatas  for  piano, 
cadenzas  to  Mozart's  concertos,  suites,  choral  variations 
and  a  sonata  for  organ,  also  an  excellent  piano  method. 
Miiller,  A.  Nikolaus  Harzen,  see  Harsen-Miiller, 
A.  Nikolaus. 

Miiller,  Bernhard,  German  cantor  and  music  direc- 
tor, born  Sonneberg,  Jan.  25,  1824;  died  Meiningen, 
Dec.  5,  1883;  directed  public  school  music  for  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and  organized  the  celebrated 
church  choir  in  Salzungen. 

Miiller,  Carl  Christian,  German  composer,  teacher, 
translator,  pianist  and  organist,  born  Saxe-Meiningen, 
July  3,  1831;  died  New  York,  June  4,  1914;  pupil 
of  Pfeiffer  and  Zollner.  He  went  to  New  York 
where  he  was  employed  first  at  a  piano  factory,  then  as 
leader  of  Barnum's  Museum  Orchestra.  He  translated 
Sechter's  Foundations  of  Musical  Composition  into 
English,  under  the  title  Fundamental  Harmony. 

Miiller,  Charlotte,  German  operetta  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Apr.  30,  1886;  pupil  of  Eduard  Moritz. 

Miiller,  Christian,  Dutch  organ  builder  at  Amster- 
dam about  1720-70. 

Miiller,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Rheinsberg,  Dec.  29,  1752;  died  Stock- 
holm, 1809;  pupil  of  Salomon,  and  enjoyed  much  fame 
in  England,  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  His 
twelve  violin  sonatas  were  published  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Miiller,  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Nieder-Oderwitz,  Zittau,  Feb.  6,  1800 ; 
died  June  29,  1863;  conducted  the  Liepzig  Euterpe; 
his  compositions  include  operas,  a  symphony,  church 
music  and  songs. 

Miiller,  Chr.  O.,  composer  of  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  published  in  1908. 

Miiller,  Donat,  German  composer,  born  Biburg, 
Bavaria,  Jan.  3,  1804;  held  important  positions  in 
Augsburg  churches.  His  compositions  include  church 
and  piano  music. 

Miiller,  Edmund  Joseph,  German  teacher,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Marien- 
heide,  Cologne,  Feb.  7,  1874;  studied  with  Wiillner, 
Steinbach,  Bolsche,  and  Baussnern  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory; his  writings  include  books  on  music 
pedagogy. 

Miiller,  Eduard  August,  see  Molnar,  E.  A. 


Miiller,  Elise,  igth  century  German  composer. 
Some  of  her  songs  were  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel. 

Miiller,  Erasmus,  German  concert  and  pianist,  born 
Zwickau,  Aug.  27,  1853;  died  Oct.  6,  1935. 

Miiller,  Erich  H.,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  music  critic,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  31,  1892; 
pupil  of  Riemann  and  Schering ;  his  writings  include  a 
monograph  on  Heinrich  Schiitz. 

Miiller,  Ernst,  German  cantor,  organist,  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  2,  1866.  His 
compositions  include  choral  cantatas,  motets,  chamber 
and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Miiller,  Ernst,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Memel,  Aug.  30,  1892 ;  his  compositions  include  an 
orchestral  suite  and  other  orchestral  works. 

Miiller,  Franz  (Heinrich),  German  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Feb.  I,  1887;  his  works  include 
operettas,  oratorios,  masses,  choruses  and  songs. 

Miiller,  Franz  Ferdinand  Georg,  German  violinist, 
born  Brunswick,  July  29,  1808;  died  there,  May  22, 
1855;  son  of  Aegidius  Christoph  Miiller.  He  was 
second  violin  in  the  famous  Miiller  Quartet  and  also 
Kapellmeister  at  the  Ducal  Court. 

Miiller,  Franz  Karl  Friedrich,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Weimar,  Nov.  30,  1806;  died 
there,  Sept.  2,  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize Wagner's  real  importance,  and  his  works  include 
treatises  on  several  of  the  Wagner  operas. 

Miiller,  Friedrich,  German  i8th  century  composer, 
active  in  Paris,  and  remembered  for  violin  sonatas  pub- 
lished about  1760. 

Miiller,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  clarinettist 
and  conductor,  born  Orlamunde,  Dec.  10,  1786;  died 
Rudolstadt,  Dec.  12,  1871. 

Miiller,  Fritz,  German  music  dealer  and  publisher; 
founded  his  firm  in  Karlsruhe  in  1899. 
.  Miiller,  Gebrg,  German  operatic  tenor,  born  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  Jan.  13,  1840;  died  Baden,  Venice,  Apr. 
13,  1909 ;  sang  at  the  Vienna  Court  Opera. 

Miiller,  Georg,  German  violinist,  conductor  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Limburg,  Dec.  24,  1861 ;  studied  at 
Cologne,  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  with  Joachim, 
made  his  debut  in  1873,  was  leader  of  the  Bilse  Or- 
chestra in  Berlin,  and  the  London  String  Quartet,  and 
taught  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London. 

Miiller,  Georg,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Dec.  13,  1882;  his  compositions  are  mainly  flute 
studies. 

Miiller,  Georg  Gottfried,  Austrian  composer  and 
organist,  born  at  Graz  in  1870;  died  there,  July  30, 
1930 ;  pupil  of  Bruckner. 

Miiller,  Gottfried,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born   Dresden,  June   8,    1914;   pupil   of   Tovey   and 
Straube. 
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Miiller,  Hans,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  musi- 
cal history;  born  Cologne,  Sept.  18,  1854;  died  Berlin, 
Apr.  ii,  1897. 

Miiller,  Heinrich,  German  hymnologist,  born 
Lubeck,  Oct.  18,  1631;  died  Sept.  17,  1675;  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Rostock.  His  works  included  a  book  of  400  hymns, 
with  126  tunes  and  figured  basses. 

Miiller,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Ballersheim,  June  27,  1870. 

Miiller,  Heinrich  Fidelis,  German  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Fulda,  Apr.  23,  1827;  died  there, 
Aug.  30,  1905. 

Miiller,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Barmen,  May  13,  1841 ;  died  there,  Nov.  14,  1907. 

Miiller,  Hermann,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  choirmaster,  born  Dortmund,  Oct.  i,  1868; 
died  Paderborn,  Jan.  17,  1932;  pupil  of  Haberl  and 
Haller  in  Regensburg ;  his  writings  include  articles  and 
studies  on  church  music. 

Miiller,  Hugo,  German  violinist,  born  Brunswick, 
Sept.  21,  1832;  died  there,  June  26,  1886;  son  of  Karl 
Friedrich  Miiller;  pupil  of  his  father  and  was  second 
violin  in  the  second  Miiller  Quartet  and  court  musician 
in  the  Meiningen  Chapel. 

Miiller,  Iwan,  German  clarinettist  and  composer, 
born  Reval,  Dec.  3,  1786;  died  Biickeberg,  Feb.  4, 
1854.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  invented  the  clarinet 
with  thirteen  keys,  also  the  "altclarinet,"  superseding 
the  basset-horn.  His  improved  instruments  won  gen- 
eral popularity.  His  works  include  clarinet  music  and 
a  method  for  playing  his  new  clarinet. 

Miiller,  Joachim,  see  Matter,  Joachim. 

Miiller,  Johann,  Austrian  march  and  song  composer, 
died  Vienna,  Oct.  30,  1924. 

Miiller,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Mar.  n,  1780; 
died  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  19,  1826.  He  studied  the 
violin  with  Kreutzer,  and  became  famous  as  a  player 
and  teacher  of  both  violin  and  piano.  His  works  include 
an  oratorio,  church  and  chamber  music  and  studies. 

Miiller,  Johann  Michael,  German  violinist,  opera 
director  and  composer,  born  Schwetzingen,  Aug.  8, 
1772;  died  Stuttgart,  Dec.  13,  1835.  He  was  musical 
director  at  Bayreuth  and  succeeded  Cannabich  as  direc- 
tor of  the  opera  at  Frankfort-on-Main.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  quartets  for  harpsichord  and  strings. 

Miiller,  Johannes,  German  physiologist,  born  Kob- 
lenz, July  14,  1801;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  28,  1858;  pro- 
fessor at  Bonn  University;  his  works  include  various 
books  on  physiology  containing  valuable  chapters  on 
speech  and  hearing. 

Miiller,  Johannes,  German  tenor,  actor  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  July  23,  1893;  his  works  include 
the  popular  operetta  Liebesintermezzo. 


Miiller,  Johannes,  German  composer,  born  Jan.  n, 
1906;  his  works  include  orchestral  suites  and  chamber 
music. 

Miiller,  Josef,  German  musicologist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  in  1839;  died  Berlin,  July  18,  1880. 

Muller,  Joseph,  German-American  musicologist, 
born  at  Frankfort-on-Main  in  1877  of  German  and 
Belgian  parentage.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1899,  where  he  settled  in  New  York  City.  His  collec- 
tion of  musical  iconography  is  the  largest  private  collec- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  containing  thousands  of  holographs,  musical 
manuscripts,  and  over  twelve  thousand  portraits  of  mu- 
sical people,  engravings,  lithographs,  etchings  and  orig- 
inal drawings.  He  has  written  articles  on  his  collection 
which  have  appeared  in  the  "Musical  Quarterly"  and 
other  musical  periodicals,  and  has  also  found  a  valuable 
collection  of  early  American  musical  imprints.  In 
X935  he  published,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner:  Words 
and  Music  Issued  between  1814-1864.  An  Annotated 
Bibliographical  List  with  Notes  on  American  Music 
Publishers  in  the  United  States.  He  is  at  present  doing 
further  research  work  on  American  musical  imprints 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Muller,  Josephine,  see  Gollenhofer-Miiller,  Jose- 
phine. 

Muller,  Karl,  German  composer,  violinist,  music 
director  and  conductor;  born  Weissensee,  near  Erfurt, 
Oct.  21,  1818;  died  Frankfort,  July  19,  1894.  His  com- 
positions include  successful  cantatas  and  overtures. 

Muller,  Karl  August,  see  Wetter,  H. 

Muller,  Karl  Friedrich  Gustav,  see  Brah-Muller, 
Karl  Friedrich  Gustav. 

Miiller,  Karl  Hugo,  German  organist  and  composer 
of  songs  with  guitar,  born  Eichstatt,  Nov.  30,  1868. 

Muller,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Jan.  2,  1875;  his  compositions  include 
chamber  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Muller,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ernst,  German  composer, 
cantor,  organist  and  critic,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  2,  1886; 
died  in  1907;  his  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a 
symphony  prologue,  suites  for  orchestra,  cantatas, 
motets,  organ,  piano  and  violin  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Miiller,  Kurt,  German  violinist,  violist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lorrach,  July  23,  1906. 

Muller,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Eslarn, 
Bavaria,  Jan.  n,  1879;  &s  works  include  an  opera, 
a  symphony,  choruses  and  songs. 

Miiller,  Maximilian,  Austrian  music  publisher,  con- 
ductor and  theoretical  writer,  born  Vienna,  July  9, 
1882. 

Miiller,  Otto,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Augsburg,  Jan.  10,  1837; 
died  Vienna,  Mar.  8,  1920;  pupil  of  Schafhautl,  Riedel, 
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Wohlmuth,  Maier,  and  Herzog ;  his  works  include  cho- 
ral, instrumental  and  chamber  music. 

Miiller,  Otto,  German  harpist,  born  Berlin,  June  12, 
1867;  member  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
for  many  years. 

Miiller,  Paul,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Zurich,  June  19,  1898;  studied  with  Victor  Delpy,  An- 
dreae,  and  Jarnach;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
orchestral,  operatic,  instrumental,  and  chamber  music. 

Miiller,  Peter,  German  pastor,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Kesselstadt,  near  Hannan,  June  9,  1791 ; 
died  Langen,  Aug.  29,  1877. 

Miiller,  Peter,  German  choirmaster,  died  Rome, 
Aug.  22,  1925 ;  for  many  years  the  choirmaster  of  the 
German  church  at  Rome. 

Miiller,  Peter  Erasmus  Lange,  see  Lange-Muller, 
Peter  Erasmus. 

Miiller,  Richard,  German  composer,  voice  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  25,  1830; 
died  there,  Oct.  I,  1904;  pupil  of  his  father,  Christian 
Gottlieb  Muller,  and  of  K.  Zollner,  Hauptmann,  and 
Rietz ;  his  works  include  songs  and  choral  music. 

Muller,  Richard,  German  vocal  teacher,  born 
Kamenz,  Mar.  12,  1853;  &&&  Dresden,  Nov.  26,  1917. 

Miiller  (Miiller-Eder),  Rudolf,  German  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Burgstadt,  June  5,  1887. 

Muller,  Rudolf,  German  music  director,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Marienberg,  Jan.  n,  1889. 

Miiller,  Sigf rid  Walther,  German  composer,  born 
Plauen,  Jan.  n,  1905;  studied  with  his  father,  Hugo 
Muller,  and  with  Karg-Elert,  Baresel,  Martienssen, 
Ramin,  and  Hochkofler ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  instrumental,  and  chamber  music. 

Muller,  Theodor  Heinrich  Gustav,  German  violist 
and  conductor,  born  Brunswick,  Dec.  3,  1799;  died 
there,  Sept.  7,  1855;  son  of  A.  Christoph  Muller; 
violist  in  the  Muller  Quartet  and  also  conducted  sym- 
phony concerts  at  the  Ducal  Court. 

Muller,  Therese,  see  Malten,  Therese. 

Miiller,  Thomas,  Czech  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Strakonitz  about  1774;  played  at  theatres  in 
Vienna  and  in  Switzerland.  His  works  include  instru- 
mental music  listed  by  Fetis. 

Miiller,  Valentin,  German  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Minister,  Feb.  7,  1830;  died  Selisberg,  July  24, 
1905. 

Muller,  Walther,  Swiss  voice  teacher,  choral  con- 
ductor and  writer  on  music,  born  St.  Gallen,  Nov.  7, 
1884;  pupil  of  Pembaur,  Krehl,  Sitt,  Homeyer,  Rie- 
mann,  and  Schering;  his  writings  include  a  study  on 
Johann  Adolf  Hasse  as  a  composer  of  church  music. 

Muller,  Wenzel,  Moravian  composer  and  music  di- 
rector, born  Tyrnan,  Sept.  26,  1767;  died  Baden,  near 
Vienna,  Aug.  3,  1835;  director  at  the  Leopoldstadt 
Theatre,  Vienna.  His  works  include  two  hundred 


operas  and  musical  comedies,  exceedingly  popular  in 
their  day. 

Miiller,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  church  direc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Sept.  5,  1863.  His  compositions 
include  singspiels,  stage  music,  large  choral  works  with 
orchestra,  cantatas,  choruses,  a  dramatic  legend,  songs 
and  children's  songs,  and  music  for  horn  and  violin. 

Muller,  Wilhelm  Christian,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  choirmaster,  born  Wasungen,  near 
Meiningen,  Mar.  7,  1752;  died  Bremen,  July  6,  1831; 
his  works  include  a  book  on  musical  aesthetics. 

Muller,  William,  German  romantic  tenor,  born 
Hanover,  Feb.  4,  1845  >  died  there,  July  21,  1905. 

Muller,  Willibald,  German  composer  and  musie  di- 
rector, born  Kraptsdorf,  July  10,  1877;  directed  at 
Wesel. 

Muller  Collection  of  Musical  Portraits,  see  Muller, 
Joseph. 

Muller  Quartets,  The,  two  German  string  quar- 
tets, the  first  consisting  of  four  brothers,  Karl  (1797- 
1873),  Gustav  (1799-1855),  Theodor  (1802-1875), 
and  Georg  (1808-1855).  They  were  all  born  in  Bruns- 
wick, and  were  educated  by  their  father  with  the  idea 
of  making  them  quartet  players,  and  they  reached  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  had  been  hitherto  unknown. 
They  gave  concerts  in  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  other  Ger- 
man cities  and  travelled  to  France  and  Russia.  Their 
repertory  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  they  became  widely 
known  for  the  splendid  interpretation  and  marvellous 
•ensemble.  The  second  Muller  Quartet  consisted  of  the 
four  sons  of  the  eldest  above,  Karl.  They  were  Karl, 
Jr.  (1829-1907),  Hugo  (1832-1886),  Bernhard  (1825- 
1895),  and  Wilhelm  (1834-1897).  The  last  named 
was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  Joachim  Quartet. 
When  Karl,  Jr.,  became  music  director  at  Rostock  his 
place  was  taken  by  Leopold  Auer.  The  Quartet  was 
disbanded  when  Wilhelm  became  a  teacher  at  the  Berlin 
School  for  Higher  Musical  Education. 

Miiller-Berghaus,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Brunswick,  Apr.  14,  1829;  died  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  ii,  1907;  son  of  Karl  Friedrich  Muller;  pupil  of 
his  father.  When  his  father's  famous  string  quartet 
was  dissolved  in  1855,  Karl  formed  the  second  Muller 
Quartet  with  his  three  brothers,  touring  extensively 
and  finally  establishing  headquarters  in  Wiesbaden, 
where  they  played  at  the  Court  Chapel,  and  Karl  for  a 
while  conducted  the  Kur-orchestra.  Upon  his  marriage 
to  the  singer  Elvira  Berghaus,  he  added  her  name  to 
his  own. 

Miiller-Blattau,  Joseph,  Alsatian  musicologist  and 
teacher,  born  Colmar,  May  21,  1895 ;  studied  with  Lud- 
wig,  Pfitzner,  Ernst  Munch  and  Gurlitt;  his  works 
include  monographs  on  various  phases  of  music  history. 

Miiller-Borgstrom,  Harriet  Amalie,  Norwegian 
pianist;  born  Trondhjem,  June  2,  1868;  died  Chris- 
tiania,  Sept.  19,  1913. 
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Miiller-Braunau,  Henry,  German  inventor,  born 
Hamburg,  July  28,  1857.  His  field  of  invention  was  the 
improvement  of  piano  construction. 

Miiller-Brunow,  Bruno,  German  vocal  teacher  and 
writer,  born  in  1853;  died  Leipzig,  Dec.  n,  1890.  His 
writings  include  a  book  in  which  he  advanced  the  theory 
of  "primary  tone"  denying  the  existence  of  registers  in 
the  human  voice. 

Miiller-Buessow,  Artur,  German  composer,  born 
Drebkau,  May  4,  1867;  his  compositions  include  operas, 
symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Miiller-Crailsheim,  Willy,  German  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Crailsheim,  Aug.  6,  1896. 

Miiller-Daube,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Biele- 
feld, Nov.  10,  1888.  His  compositions  include  six 
symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Miiller-Eder,  see  Midler,  Rudolf. 

Miiller-Gallenhofer,  Josepha,  Austrian  harpist  and 
composer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1770.  She  made  extended 
tours  as  a  concert  performer  and  her  works  include  an 
opera,  Der  heimliche  Bund,  a  string  quartet,  and  various 
pieces  for  her  instrument. 

Muller-Hansen,  Karl,  German  composer  and  mu- 
sic school  director,  born  Pforzheim,  Jan.  8,  1871. 

Miiller-Hartmann,  Robert,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Hamburg,  Oct.  n,  1884; 
studied  with  Eduard  Behm  in  Berlin ;  his  works  include 
songs,  orchestral,  instrumental,  and  chamber  music ;  also 
a  book  on  harmony. 

Miiller-Hartung,  Karl  Ernst  Wilhelm,  German 
composer,  teacher,  music  director  and  conductor,  born 
Suiza,  May  19,  1834;  died  Berlin,  June  n,  1908. 

Muller-Hermann,  Johanna,  Austrian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  15,  1878;  pupil  of  Guido 
Adler,  A.  Zemlinsky,  and  J.  B.  Foerster;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  choral,  instrumental,  orchestral,  and 
chamber  music. 

Miiller-Mainau,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Oct.  22,  1894;  his  works  include  four  string 
quartets. 

Miiller-Norden,  Albert,  German  composer  and 
concert  agent,  born  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1879. 

Miiller,  Pfalz,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  pianist,  con- 
cert accompanist  and  composer,  born  Pirmasens,  Mar. 
2,  1894;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Muller-Rehrmann,  Fritz,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Nuremberg,  Dec.  3,  1889;  pupil  of 
Zilcher,  Becht,  Beer-Walbrunn,  Klose,  Mottl,  Gern- 
sheim,  and  Schumann;  his  works  include  songs,  choral, 
instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  also  books 
on  theory. 

Miiller-Reuter,  Theodor,  German  choral  conduc- 
tor, teacher,  writer  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Sept. 
i,  1858;  died  there,  Aug.  n,  1919;  pupil  of  Wieck, 
Otto  and  Meinardus;  taught  piano  and  theory  at  the 


Strassburg  Conservatory,  later  going  to  Dresden  to 
conduct  the  Orpheus  Male  Chorus.  His  works  include 
operas,  The  Lord's  Prayer  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
other  choral  works,  songs  and  piano  music,  also  a  val- 
uable encyclopedia  of  German  concert  music. 

Miiller-Ronneburger,  Katharina,  German  concert 
singer  and  singing  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  21,  1846; 
died  there,  Jan.  1933. 

Miiller-Thurlings,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Cologne,  Feb.  20,  1877. 

Miiller  von  der  Ocker,  Fritz,  German  composer, 
violinist  and  conductor,  born  Brunswick,  Feb.  21,  1868; 
died  Magdeburg,  Apr.  20,  1931. 

Miiller  von  der  Werra,  Friedrich  Konrad,  Ger- 
man lyric  writer,  born  Ummerstadt,  Meiningen,  Nov. 
14,  1823;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  26,  1881. 

Miiller  von  Kulm,  W.,  Swiss  composer,  concert 
singer,  choral  director  and  teacher,  born  Basel,  Aug. 
31,  1899;  his  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a 
violin  concerto,  chamber  and  organ  music,  choruses, 
some  with  orchestra,  and  many  songs. 

Miiller- Wendisch,  Max,  German  violinist  and  vio- 
lin method  composer,  born  Leisnig,  June  29,  1870. 

Mullings,  Frank,  English  operatic  and  concert  tenor, 
born  Walsall,  May  10,  1881 ;  sang  in  London  at  Queen's 
Hall  and  later  at  Covent  Garden ;  appeared  to  advantage 
in  various  Wagnerian  roles. 

Mumby,  Ernest  Edward,  English  violin  maker, 
born  in  1888;  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Emanuel 
Whitmarsh  at  London,  and  then  settled  in  that  city, 
where  he  created  instruments  of  good  workmanship 
and  tone  after  his  own  model. 

Munch,  Ernst,  German  church  choirmaster,  born 
Niederbronn,  1859;  &^  Strassburg,  Apr.  i,  1928. 

Munch,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Weinbohla,  Meissen,  Jan.  i,  1879. 

Miinch,  Hans,  German  composer,  choral  director 
and  teacher,  born  Miihlhausen,  Mar.  9,  1893;  his  com- 
positions include  chamber,  piano  and  organ  music. 

Miinch-Holland,  Hans,  Swiss  violoncellist  and  con- 
cert master,  born  Bern,  Jan.  15,  1899. 

Miinchheimer,  Adam,  see  Minhejmer,  Adam. 

Munck,  de,  see  De  Munck. 

Mund  (Ger.),  mouth. 

Mundflote,  a  2  ft.  organ-stop  of  the  flute  family 
similar  to  the  Flute  a  Bee.,  i.e.,  a  vertical  flute. 

Mund  Harmonika  (Ger.)y  mouth  harmonica. 

Munda,  Anton,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  St.  Georgen,  Nov.  i,  1875 ;  founder  of  a  military 
instrumental  music  school. 

Munday,  Eliza,  see  Salmon,  Mrs. 

Mundella,  Emma,  English  composer,  born  in  1858; 
died  Feb.  20,  1896;  pupil  of  Prout,  Stainer,  Sullivan 
and  Ernst  Pauer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Lon- 
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don.  She  composed  an  oratorio,  Victory  of  Song, 
church  music,  piano  pieces,  part  songs  and  a  Day  School 
Hymn  Book. 

Mundy,  John,  English  organist  and  composer,  died 
in  1630,  organist  at  Eton  College  and  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  He  wrote  psalms,  madrigals,  anthems 
and  part  songs.  One  of  his  pieces  was  contributed 
to  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  dedicated  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

Mundy,  Nellie  Moore,  contemporary  American  ne- 
gro singer  and  musicologist,  born  at  Pittsburgh.  She 
was  able  to  play  by  ear  when  very  young,  won  a  partial 
scholarship  at  the  New  York  College  of  Music,  and 
with  the  aid  of  H.  T.  Burleigh,  gave  a  public  recital 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Later  she  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  folk  music  of  her  race. 

Mundy,  William,  English  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic; died  about  1591. 

Mungersdorf,  Theodor,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Feb.  28,  1870;  died 
Berlin,  Dec.  21,  1932. 

Munich,  a  German  city  which  has  been  musically 
important  since  the  i6th  century  in  all  fields,  particu- 
larly operatic  and  orchestral  music;  the  list  of  court 
directors  since  1560  has  included  such  distinguished 
musicians  as  Orlando  di  Lassus,  Richard  Wagner, 
Hans  von  Biilow,  Richard  Strauss  and  Bruno  Walter. 
Mozart's  Idomeneo  was  produced  in  1781  at  the  Resi- 
dentztheater,  but  the  development  of  German  opera 
can  best  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  the  Hof-Theater, 
where  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots,  Pfitzner's  Palestrina 
and,  through  the  friendship  of  King  Ludwig  II  for 
Wagner,  the  latter's  Tannhauser,  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
Rienzi,  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkure,  Siegfried  and 
Gotterdammerung  were  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  Franz  Lachner,  Hans  Richter,  Frank  Wullner, 
Hans  von  Biilow  and  Josef  Rheinberger  between  1855 
and  1878.  The  Oratorienverein  was  the  finest  of  the 
clroral  organizations,  and  the  Orchester  des  Bayerischen 
Staatstheaters  is  the  principal  orchestra ;  there  are  sev- 
eral chamber  music  ensembles,  and  a  fine  conservatory, 
the  Staatliche  Akademie  der  Tonkunst.  Munich  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Richard  Strauss. 

Munich  Vereinigung  fiir  Alte  Musik,  contem- 
porary German  chamber  music  ensemble,  founded  at 
Munich  to  perform  ancient  music  on  the  instruments 
for  which  it  was  written.  Its  director  is  Christian 
Dobereiner,  who  is  also  the  gambist. 

,  Munier,  Carlo,  Italian  mandolin  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  July  15,  1859 1  &£&  Florence,  Feb. 
10,  1911. 

Munkel,  Heinz,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Cologne,  Apr.  19,  1900.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  chamber  music,  chamber  orchestral 
music,  music  for  violin  and  for  piano,  and  songs. 

Munkittrick,  Howard,  see  Talbot,  Howard. 


Munktell,  H.,  composer.  His  works  include  a  so- 
nata for  piano  and  violin  published  in  1905. 

Miinnich,  Hans  Friedrich,  German  pianist,  com- 
poser and  piano  teacher,  born  Berlin,  July  15,  1876. 

Miinnich,  Richard,  German  teacher,  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Berlin,  June  7, 
1877;  pupil  of  Bellermann,  Friedlaender,  Fleischer, 
Stumpf  and  M.  Grabert.  He  composed  motets  and 
wrote  on  the  life  of  Johann  Kuhnau,  on  Riemann's 
teaching  of  harmony  and  on  vocal  instruction. 

Miinnich,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Berlin,  June  18, 
1836;  died  there,  Dec.  24,  1915;  pupil  of  T.  Kullak 
and  R.  Wiierst.  He  composed  songs  and  choral  works. 

Munro,  Alexander,  i8th  century  Scottish  composer, 
and  musician,  active  in  Paris. 

Munson,  Lawrence  J.,  Norwegian  conductor,  com- 
poser, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Christiansand, 
Feb.  8,  1878 ;  pupil  of  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Sigismond 
Stojowski,  Percy  Goetschius,  Moritz  Moszkowski  and 
Alexander  Guilmant.  He  made  his  debut  at  New  York 
in  1897.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  vocal 
quartets. 

Munter  (Ger.),  lively,  brisk,  gay. 

Munter,  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  conductor,  born  Riga,  Apr.  15,  1881 ;  pupil 
of  Hans  Schmidt  at  Riga,  and  of  Thuille,  Schwartz, 
Kellermann  and  Sandberger.  He  wrote  a  monograph 
on  Ignaz  von  Beecke  and  his  instrumental  composi- 
tions. 

Munthe-Kaas  Sandvik,  Elisabeth,  Norwegian  con- 
cert soprano;  born  Havre,  June  12,  1883. 

Miintzberger  (Miintz-Berger),  Joseph,  Belgian 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  at  Brussels  in  1769; 
died  Paris,  Jan.  1844;  'cellist  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
He  wrote  various  pieces  for  'cello. 

Miintzel,  Herbert,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Neubrandenburg,  May  18,  1909. 

Munz,  Theodor,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
church  choirmaster,  born  Seelbach,  May  n,  1868.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  an  overture,  small 
orchestral  pieces  and  choruses. 

Munzer,  Georg,  German  critic  and  author,  born 
Breslau,  Sept.  4,  1866;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  24,  1908; 
pupil  of  Brosig,  Bohn  and  Schaffer  at  Breslau,  of 
Helmholz  in  acoustics,  of  Spitta  and  Bellerman  in  mu- 
sicology  and  of  Klindworth  in  piano.  He  wrote  on 
various  musical  subjects  including  Wagner's  Ring 
operas  and  his  Meistersinger. 

Munzinger,  Edgar,  Swiss  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Balsthal,  Aug.  3,  1847; 
died  Basel,  Sept.  23,  1905 ;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. He  composed  orchestral,  choral,  and  oper- 
atic works. 

Munzinger,  Eduard,  Swiss  organist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Olten,  June  24,  1831 ;  died  Neu- 
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chatel,  Mar.  31,  1899;  PUP&  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory. He  composed  choral  works. 

Munzinger,  Karl,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  cho- 
ral conductor,  born  in  Balsthal,  Sept.  23,  1842;  died 
Bern,  Aug.  16,  1911;  brother  of  Edgar  Munzinger; 
pupil  of  K.  Walther,  Hauptmann,  Richter  and  Mos- 
cheles.  He  composed  a  cantata  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  national  musical  honor  sorority, 
founded  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Nov.  13,  1903.  Membership  in  its  nu- 
merous chapters  is  limited  to  qualified  students  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes,  distinguished  graduates  and 
faculty  members.  The  sorority  maintains  a  club  house 
in  New  York,  a  settlement  school  of  music  in  Chicago, 
a  loan  fund  for  needy  members,  cash  awards  to  mem- 
bers for  excellence  in  original  composition  and  the 
publication  of  a  quarterly,  "The  Triangle." 

Murali,  an  East-Indian  transverse  flute  of  wood  or 
metal.  It  has  about  six  finger-holes. 

Murat,  Ronald,  Polish  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Warsaw,  Feb.  12,  1907;  pupil  at  the  Warsaw  Conserv- 
atory and  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 
His  works  include  orchestral,  instrumental  and  vocal 
music. 

Muratore,  Lucien,  French  dramatic  tenor,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1878;  pupil  and  winner,  in  1897,  of  first 
prize  at  the  Marseilles  Conservatory.  The  director  of 
the  Opera-Comique,  hearing  him  at  the  Odeon,  induced 
him  to  prepare  for  opera.  Massenet  offered  him  the 
chief  part  in  the  premiere  of  Ariane.  In  1913  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera. 

Miirbe,  Otto,  German  organist  and  composer  of 
motets  and  songs,  born  Dobberin,  May  28,  1857. 

Murciana,  an  Andalusian  song  and  dance.  It  has 
four  lines  of  eight  syllables,  and  ends  on  the  dominant. 

Murdoch,  William  Daniel,  Australian  pianist,  born 
Bendigo,  Feb.  10,  1888.  He  made  his  London  debut  in 
1910,  toured  South  Africa,  the  United  States  and  Scan- 
dinavia and  has  written  on  the  life  of  Chopin  and  the 
music  of  Johannes  Brahms. 

Murdoch,  Murdoch  and  Company,  English  music 
publishing  house  established  in  London  in  1885;  the 
catalogue  includes  works  by  many  distinguished  Eng- 
lish composers,  including  Arnold  Bax  and  Hamilton 
Harty. 

Murgi,  Gino,  Italian  operatic  composer,  born  in 
1886. 

Murillo,  Emilio,  contemporary  Colombian  composer. 

Murio-Celli,  Adeline,  igth  century  American  singer, 
teacher  and  composer  of  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Muris,  Johannes  de  (Johannes  de  Francia  or 
Julianus  de  Muris),  French  music  theorist,  born  in 
Normandy  about  1290;  died  at  Paris,  in  1352;  pro- 
fessor and  rector  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris;  friend  of 
Philippe  de  Vitry  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  latter' s 


Ars  Nova,  a  work  on  counterpoint.  Among  his  own 
works  are  Musica  practa,  Musica  speculative.,  Ques- 
tiones  super  paries  musicae,  and  De  discantu  et  conso- 
nantiis. 

Murky,  a  name  formerly  used  for  a  harpsichord 
piece  with  the  bass  in  broken  octaves;  the  bass  itself  is 
called  murky-bass. 

Miirl,  Eugen,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
June  19,  1898.  His  works  include  cantatas,  songs  and 
salon  music. 

Muro,  Bernardo  de,  see  de  Muro,  Bernardo. 

Murphy,  Charlton  Lewis,  American  violinist,  com- 
poser and  music  teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr. 
7,  1879;  pup*1  of  Henri  Marteau  and  Jacob  Griin;  a 
recitalist  and  first  violin  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. His  compositions  include  incidental  music  to 
Yeats's  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  and  songs. 

Murphy,  Lambert,  American  tenor,  born  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Apr.  15,  1885,  Pupil  of  Luckstone  and 
Witherspoon;  soloist  at  churches  in  Boston  and  New 
York  and  on  tours  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Chicago  orchestras.  He  was  much  in  demand  for  fes- 
tivals at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  Evanston,  111. 

Murray,  Charlotte  Wallace,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can negro  contralto.  Privately  taught  in  piano  and  in 
voice  production,  she  became  a  member  of  the  River- 
side Church  Choir,  New  York,  in  1929,  and  has  since 
graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

Murray,  Dom  Gregory,  English  priest,  composer, 
choirmaster,  organist  and  editor,  born  London,  Feb.  27, 
1905.  He  was  trained  at  the  Westminster  Cathedral 
Choir  School  under  Sir  Richard  Terry,  studying  organ 
at  Trinity  College  of  Music  with  Edward  d'Evry.  He 
has  been  heard  many  times  as  an  organ  recitalist  over 
the  air,  and  is  editor  of  "Music  and  Liturgy,"  a  publi- 
cation devoted  to  Roman  Catholic  church  music. 

Murrill,  Herbert  Henry  John,  English  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  London,  May  n,  1909; 
pupil  and  teacher  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He 
has  written  an  opera,  orchestral  works,  pieces  for  piano, 
for  'cello  and  for  clarinet  and  film  music. 

Murschhauser,  Franz  Xaver  Anton,  German  com- 
poser, born  near  Strassburg,  in  June,  1663 ;  died  Munich, 
Jan.  6,  1738;  pupil  of  Johann  Kaspar  Kerll.  He  wrote 
preludes  and  fugues  for  organ,  other  instrumental 
pieces  and  church  music. 

Murska,  lima  di,  Croatian  coloratura  soprano,  born 
in  1836;  died  Munich,  Jan.  14,  1889;  Pupil  of  Mme. 
Marchesi  in  Vienna.  She  sang  at  Florence,  Pest,  Ber- 
lin, Hamburg,  London  and  in  America  and  Australia. 
She  had  a  brilliant  coloratura  voice  of  wide  range,  and 
superb  acting  ability. 

Musard,  Alfred,  French  orchestra  conductor,  born 
at  Paris  in  1828 ;  died  there  in  April,  1881 ;  son  of 
Philippe  Musard.  He  conducted  at  Parisian  balls  and 
at  the  Champs-Elysees  concerts. 
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Musard,  Philippe,  French  dance  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Paris  in  1793;  died  there,  Mar.  31, 
1859;  pupil  of  Reicha.  He  first  attracted  attention  as 
conductor  of  promenade  concerts  where  Duf  resne's  cor- 
net solos  were  a  novel  feature.  His  quadrilles  and 
galops  enjoyed  immense  popularity. 

Muschamp,  Stanley  Cooper,  Jr.,  contemporary 
American  composer,  writer  on  music,  conductor  and 
vocal  teacher ;  pupil  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  works  include:  the  pantomimes,  Mitla  and  The 
Hour  of  Al-Asr;  the  prelude  and  intermezzo,  Ariadne; 
a  choral  Ode  to  Music  and  articles  on  music. 

Muse,  mouthpiece  or  the  windpipe  of  the  bagpipe. 

Muses,  nine  Greek  goddesses,  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne  and  patrons  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences. 
They  were:  Calliope,  patron  of  eloquence  and  epic 
poetry;  Clio,  of  history;  Erato,  of  poetry  and  love; 
Euterpe,  of  music  or  lyric  poetry ;  Melpomene,  of  trag- 
edy ;  Polyhymnia,  of  oratory  and  sacred  poetry ;  Terp- 
sichore, of  the  choral  song  and  dance ;  Thalia,  of  com- 
edy; and  Urania,  of  astronomy. 

Muset,  Colin,  I3th  century  French  juggler-fiddler, 
active  in  Lorraine  and  Champagne. 

Musette  (Fr.),  (Ger.,  Dudelsack,  Sackpfeife;  It., 
Cornamusa;  English,  bagpipe},  (i)  the  bagpipe;  (2) 
the  name  given  a  small  keyless  oboe  or  shepherd's  pipe ; 

(3)  a  short  piece  of  music  of  a  soft  and  gentle  type, 
usually  with  a  drone  bass  in  imitation  of  the  bagpipe; 

(4)  an  obsolete  4  ft.  lingual  organ  stop  which  imitated 
the  bagpipe. 

Music,  (i)  in  a  general  sense,  the  art  of  tonal  ex- 
pression registered  through  the  sense  of  hearing;  (2) 
the  science  of  combining  tones  to  create  melody  in 
combination  with  harmony  and  rhythm;  (3)  the  written 
or  printed  copy  of  a  musical  composition;  (4)  the  per- 
formance of  a  musical  composition.  Different  classes 
of  music,  such  as  chamber  music,  sacred  music,  etc.,  are 
discussed  under  individual  articles. 

Music  and  Musicians,  a  musical  periodical  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  edited  by  David 
Scheetz  Craig;  it  features  articles  and  matters  of  in- 
terest to  musicians  active  in  the  Northwestern  section 
of  the  United  States. 

Music-box,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  metal  cylin- 
der revolved  by  clockwork.  The  cylinder  bears  on  its 
surface  small  pegs  so  placed  as  to  engage  and  twang 
the  graduated  teeth  of  a  steel  comb  firmly  set  in  the 
frame.  The  teeth  are  carefully  tuned  and  the  pegs  on 
a  given  cylinder  are  arranged  to  pick  the  notes  of  a 
tune,  together  with  a  simple  accompaniment. 

Music  Clubs  Magazine,  the  official  periodical  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  published  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  under  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Weaver  as  managing 
editor,  the  issues  appearing  in  October,  December, 
February,  April  and  June.  The  contents  includes  edu- 
cational articles  and  discussions  of  matters  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  Federation. 
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Music  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias.  The  first 
known  musical  dictionary  of  importance  was  Tenni- 
norum  musicae  diffinitorium  by  Jean  Hinctor,  a  Flemish 
musician  (Naples,  1474)  ;  a  reprint  of  this  valuable 
work  may  be  found  in  Forkel's  Allgemeine  Litteratur 
der  Musik.  The  next  two  dictionaries  .of  interest  are 
Janowka's  Clavis  ad  thesaurum  magnae  artis  musicae 
(Prague,  1701),  and  Abbe  Sebastian  de  Brossard's  Die- 
tionnaire  de  musique  (Paris,  1703).  Other  dictionaries 
followed,  among  them  being  J.  J.  Rousseau's  Diction- 
noire  de  musique  (Geneva,  1767)  which  had  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  dictionary  of  music  added  to  the 
Encyclopedic  methodique  (1791)  compiled  by  Framery 
and  Ginguene.  E.  L.  Gerber's  Historisch-biographisches 
Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler  (1790-92)  was  followed  by 
his  Neues  historisch-biographisches  Lexikon  der  Ton- 
kiinstler (1812-14).  Abbe  Gianelli's  Dizionario  printed 
in  Venice  in  1801  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind 
in  Italian ;  it  was  superseded  in.  1826  by  P.  Lichten- 
thal's  Dizionario  e  bibliografia  della  musica.  Marie 
et  Leon  Escudier's  dictionary  in  French  proved  a 
valued  work;  it  was  first  published  in  1844,  the  fifth 
edition  in  1872.  The  greatest  French  work  of  this 
period  was  F.  J.  Fetis'  Biographie  universelle  des  mu- 
siciens  in  eight  volumes  (1835-44)  ;  a  similar  work  in 
German  was  the  Universallexikon  der  Tonkunst 
(1835-38)  by  G.  Schilling.  In  1854  Jos.  d'Ortigue's 
Dictionary  of  Liturgical  Music  and  History  and  Theory 
of  Plain  Chant  was  published  in  Paris,  and  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  as  being  without  a  rival.  The  German 
dictionaries  that  followed  Schilling's  great  seven-vol- 
ume work  previously  mentioned  include  Gassner's  Uni- 
versallexikon der  Tonkunst  (1845),  Bernsdorf's  Neues 
universal  Lexikon  der  Tonkunst  in  three  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  Dresden  and  Offenbach  in  1856-61,  and 
Oscar  Paul's  two-volume  Handlexikon  der  Tonkunst 
(1873).  About  the  same  time  that  the  Musikalisches 
Conversations-Lexikon,  a  remarkable  work  edited  by 
Mendel  and  after  his  demise  by  A.  Reissmann,  was  pub- 
lished from  1870-79  in  eleven  volumes,  the  first  edition 
of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  was 
published  in  four  volumes  from  1878  to  1889  in  Eng- 
land. The  next  edition  of  this  work  was  enlarged  to 
fill  an  additional  volume  and  an  American  volume  was 
finally  added.  Hugo  Riemann's  famous  Musik-Lexikon 
was  first  published  in  1822  at  Leipzig;  since  that  time 
there  have  been  several  new  editions,  as  well  as  French 
and  English  translations.  In  1900  a  two-volume  work 
by  Ernesto  Vieira  entitled  Diccionario  biogrdfico  de 
musicos  Portugueses,  Luisa  Lacal's  Diccionario  de  la 
musica  (Madrid),  and  the  first  edition  of  Th.  Baker's 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  were  published; 
Robert  Eitner's  Biographisch-bibliographisches  Quellen- 
Lexikon  der  Musiker  und  Musikgelehrten  bis  zur  Mitte 
des  ip.  Jahrhunderts  also  began  publication.  W.  Neu- 
mann's Lexicon  baltischer  Tonkiinstler  was  published  in 
1909.  In  Boston,  1911,  W.  J.  Baltzell's  Dictionary  of 
Musicians  was  published.  Pratt's  The  New  Encyclo- 
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pedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  was  first  printed  in 
1924 ;  in  this  same  year  L.  J.  de  Bekker's  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians  was  printed;  likewise  the  Illus- 
trerct  Musiklexikon,  edited  by  Hortense  Panum,  Wil- 
liam Behrend  and  O.  M.  Sandvik.  Altaian's  Kurzge- 
f assies  Tonkunstlerlexikon  was  first  printed  in  Leipzig 
in  1926.  Two  illustrated  dictionaries  of  music  were 
published  the  following  year,  one  in  Stuttgart,  the  other 
in  Barcelona. 

Music  Educators'  National  Conference,  an  Ameri- 
can institution,  founded  in  1907  as  the  Music  Super- 
visors' National  Conference  and  comprising  six  sec- 
tional groups  known  as  United  Conferences.  It  pub- 
lishes an  official  magazine,  "The  Music  Educators'  Jour- 
nal/' 

Music  Educators  Journal,  the  official  periodical  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  and  of  the 
various  sectional  conferences,  published  six  times  yearly, 
and  containing  information  and  educational  articles  of 
interest  to  members. 

Music  Festivals,  see  Festivals  of  Music. 

Music,  Histories  of.  Most  works  of  real  impor- 
tance concerning  the  development  of  music  have  been 
written  since  1850;  these  comprise  comprehensive  sur- 
veys of  music  in  general,  treatises  devoted  to  special 
phases  of  the  art,  and  histories  of  music  in  individual 
countries  or  of  certain  periods.  Before  listing  the 
most  valuable  of  these  works,  it  will  be  well  worth  while 
to  glance  at  the  earlier  historians.  The  first  to  be 
considered  are  those  written  by  Greek  scholars,  par- 
ticularly Aristoxenus;  another  early  musical  historian 
was  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Prior  to  the  Renaissance 
there  was  little  interest  displayed  in  music  of  the  past 
because  the  musical  composers  were  too  much  occupied 
with  the  activities  of  their  own  time.  However,  much 
valuable  information  as  to  this  period  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  Boethius,  Bede, 
Hucbald,  Guido  d'Arezzo,  Philip  de  Vitry,  Dunstable 
and  others.  In  the  isth  century  an  important  work  on 
the  origin  of  music  was  written  by  Tinctoris ;  toward 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century  there  were  published  sev- 
eral theoretical  treatises  as  well  as  histories  by 
Schlickius  and  Salinas.  Sethus  Calvisuio's  De  initio  et 
progressu  music es  was  first  published  in  1600;  a  second 
edition  followed  in  1611.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of 
this  period  was  Michael  Praetorius'  Syntagma  musicmn, 
published  in  1615;  other  significant  works  were  M. 
Meibom's  two-volume  Antiquae  inusicae  auctores  sep- 
tem,  Pere  M.  Mersenne's  treatise  on  harmony,  and 
Wolfgang  C.  Printz's  history.  In  the  i8th  century 
the  chief  work  dealing  with  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  music  was  a  three-volume  work  by  Abbe 
Gerbert.  The  leading  music  histories  of  the  classical 
period  were  written  by  Jacques  Bonnet,  Padre  Martini, 
de  la  Borde,  Forkel,  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr. 
Charles  Burney.  Among  the  prominent  works  of  the 
igth  century  are  several  books  by  F.  J.  Fetis,  Carl 


Engel's  Music  of  the  most  ancient  Nations;  the  general 
histories  by  Czerny,  Ritter,  Clement,  Matthew, 
Hogarth,  and  Parry;  the  modern  music  histories  by 
Abbe  Vogler,  Schilling,  Blondeau  and  Hullah;  also  the 
multi-volume,  Oxford  History  of  Music,  written  by 
Wooldridge,  Parry,  Maitland,  Hadow  and  Dannreuther. 
Of  more  recent  date  are  the  histories  of  Riemann, 
Baltzell,  Pratt,  Dickinson,  Landorny,  Hamilton,  For- 
syth,  Finney  and  Adler.  In  the  field  of  histories  which 
confine  themselves  to  the  development  of  music  in  an 
individual  country,  many  works  have  been  written  on 
the  music  of  America,  England,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  etc.  In  America  the  outstanding 
books  are  Elson's  The  National  Music  of  America,  and 
Its  Sources  and  his  History  of  American  Music,  Mat- 
thew's A  Hundred  Years  of  Music  in  America,  Ritter's 
Music  in  America,  Hughes'  Contemporary  American 
Composers,  Howard's  Our  American  Music  and 
Gould's  History  of  Church  Music  in  America.  There 
have  been  many  histories  of  English  music,  the  chief 
being  Ancient  British  Music  by  Parry  and  Williams, 
Early  English  Music  by  Anderton,  The  Story  of  Brit- 
ish Music  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Tudor  period 
by  Crowert,  The  Kingfs  Music  by  Laf  ontaine,  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time  by  William  Chappell,  English 
Glee  and  Madrigal  Writers  by  Barrett,  English  Music 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Fuller-Maitland,  Masters 
of  English  Music  by  Willeby,  The  History  of  English 
Music  by  Davey,  and  History  of  Music  in  England  by 
'Walker.  A  History  of  English  Cathedral  Music  by 
J.  S.  Bumpus  is  the  most  ambitious  history  of  English 
church  music.  General  histories  of  French  music  in 
English  include  Hervey's  French  Music  in  the  XlXth 
Century  and  Masters  of  French  Music,  and  Hill's  Mod- 
ern French  Music.  The  leading  works  in  French  are 
by  Aubry,  Coquard,  Jullien,  Poisot  and  Bruneau. 
Danjou  and  Courtois  have  each  written  histories  of 
church  music;  the  former  for  the  Catholic  church,  the 
latter  for  the  Reformed.  In  Germany  the  most  prom- 
inent historians  are  Moser,  Meinardus  and  Naumann. 
The  best  studies  of  Greek  music  have  been  made  by 
Vincent,  Paul  and  Westphal.  The  most  important  his- 
tories of  music  in  Holland  are  by  Land  and  Gregoir. 
Franz  Liszt  wrote  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Bohemian 
and  Hungarian  music;  Stratfield's  Masters  of  Italian 
Music  is  a  work  in  English  that  affords  a  general  pic- 
ture of  Italian  music ;  there  are  also  histories  by  Chile- 
sotti,  Orlov,  Perotti,  Masutto  and  Helene  Barrere.  The 
most  authoritative  history  of  the  development  of  Polish 
music  is  by  H.  Opienski,  and  the  majority  of  Russian 
histories  are  written  in  French,  including  those  by 
Prince  Youssoupoff,  Chodzko,  Cui,  Soubies  and  Pou- 
gin ;  the  latter's  work  was  translated  into  English.  In 
English  there  are  D.  Razumovsky's  History  of  Russian 
Church  Music,  W.  R.  S.  Ralston's  Songs  of  the  Rus- 
sian People  and  M.  Montagu-Nathan's  History  of  Rus- 
sian Music.  The  most  important  histories  of  Scandina- 
vian music,  in  addition  to  several  separate  Swedish 
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chronicles,  are  by  Soubies  and  Niemann.    The  history       2697 — The  Chinese  Emperor,  Haong-ti,  orders  the  crea- 


of  Spanish  music  is  covered  in  Van  Vechten's  The 
Music  of  Spain;  also  works  by  Soriano-Fuertes  and 
Collet  in  Spanish.  Soubie's  History  of  Music  in  Swit- 
zerland is  the  best  work  available  on  the  subject.  In  the 
field  of  sacred  music  there  are  a  number  of  works  which 
record  the  music  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  for  example  the  writings  of  Michael  Praetorius,  F. 
Aug.  Gevaert,  X.  Schauerte  and  Peter  Wagner.  For  the 
music  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  there  is  Dickin- 
son's Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church  as  well 
as  several  books  in  German  by  J.  E.  Hauser,  Ed.  Emil 
Koch  and  Karl  Weinmann.  H.  Caissier  has  written 
the  most  important  book  on  the  music  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Also  in  the  class  of  special  subjects  are  books 
on  music  of  the  dance,  in  its  relation  to  music;  the 
best  works  are  by  Frenchmen  including  Bonnet- 
Bourdelot,  Lenoir  de  la  Fage,  Vuillier  and  de  Menil. 
The  history  of  musical  instruments  has  been  traced 
in  works  by  Sebastian  Virdung,  J.  W.  von  Wasielewski, 
Carl  Engel,  Sir  John  Stainer  (Music  of  the  Bible)  and 
Frances  E.  Pearson  in  The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of 
Musical  Instruments.  Special  subjects  such  as  military 
band  music  are  treated  in  works  by  H.  G.  Farmer  and 
Henri  de  Lament;  national  music  as  a  general  subject 
is  discussed  in  Carl  Engel's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  National  Music  and  Literature  of  National  Music; 
also  Chorley's  National  Music  of  the  World.  It  must 
however  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  works 
mentioned  above  are  not  only  out  of  print,  but  are 
also  not  available  in  American  libraries.  A  list  of 
music  histories  which  can  be  either  purchased  or  con- 
sulted at  libraries  in  the  United  States  will  be  found 
under  Music  Literature;  this  includes  works  by  Bur- 
ney,  Hadow,  Adler,  Kinsky,  Schering,  Thompson, 
Pratt,  Parry,  Finney,  Leichentritt,  Bauer,  Bekker, 
Cooke,  Engel,  Hamilton,  Landormy,  Scholes,  Idelsohn 
and  Galpin.  The  reader  will  be  wise  to  determine  the 
scope  of  his  proposed  study  or  reading  before  making 
his  selection. 

Music,  History  of.  The  following  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  music, 
beginning  with  the  first  culture  of  the  art  among  the 
Egyptians,  Chinese  and  Hebrews.  It  is  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  concise  outline,  listing  or  summarizing 
the  names  and  events  of  real  importance,  and  is  divided 
into  ten  periods :  I.  Early  Music;  II.  Medieval  Music; 
III.  i^th  Century  Music;  IV.  i6th  Century  Music;  V. 
17th  Century  Music;  VI.  The  Age  of  Bach  and  Handel; 
VII.  The  Classical  Era;  VIII.  The  Romantic  Era;  IX. 
The  Post-Romantic  Era;  X.  The  Modern  Age. 

Period  I — Early  Music 
B.C. 

3000— The  Egyptians  cultivate  the  art  of  music,  using 
it  for  religious  ceremonies,  dancing,  and  for 
military  purposes,  employing  the  harp  and  flute. 
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tion  of  a  tonal  system. 
2000 — The  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  use 

music  in  their  religious  services. 
1500 — The  Egyptians  increase  the  number  of  musical 

instruments,  including  different  types  of  harps, 

pipes,  flutes,  drums,  tambourines,  cymbals,  and 

sistrum. 
1300 — The  Hebrews  develop  solo  and  choral  singing, 

with  dances  and  instrumental  accompaniment, 
noo — The  Greeks  dedicate  hymns  to  their  national 

deities. 
1000 — David  and  Solomon  encourage  the  practice  of 

music  among  the  Hebrews.    The  great  Temple 

uses  an  orchestra  and  chorus. 
776 — The  beginning  of  the  Olympic  Games,  at  which 

there  were  singing  competitions. 
676 — The  Greeks  sing  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of 

a  seven-stringed  kithara. 
540 — The  Greek  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  lectures  on 

musical  theory. 

500 — Confucius  collects  folk  songs  of  his  native  land. 
408 — The  music  to  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  frag- 
ments of  which  were  found  in  comparatively 

recent  times,  dates  from  about  this  period. 
380 — Plato  writes  about  the  power  of  music  in  his 

Republic. 
350 — Aristotle  writes  on  contemporary  music  in  his 

Politics. 

330 — Aristoxenus  writes  studies  on  musical  theory. 
300 — Euclid    and   Theophrastus    write   treatises    on 

music. 
200 — Romans  take  .over  Greek  musical  culture ;  they 

use  instruments  such  as  the  tuba,  cornu,  buccina, 

lituus,  for  military  purposes. 

A.D. 

66 — Nero  appears   in  Greece  as   a  singer  in  the 

Olympic  Games. 

70 — Religious    songs    are    written    by    the    early 
Christians. 

100 — Plutarch  writes  about  Greek  music. 

150 — Claudius  Ptolemy,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  Gau- 
dentius,  and  Nicomachus  •  write  treatises  on  mu- 
sical theory. 

300 — Choral  singing  develops  among  the  Christians. 

380 — Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  introduces  the  so- 
called  Ambrosian  chant. 

400 — St.  Augustine  writes  a  treatise  on  music,  De 
Musica. 

500 — Boethius  writes  studies  on  music  called  De  insti- 
tutione  musica. 

560 — The  bards  of  Wales  and  Ireland  play  on  the 
crwth. 

600 — Pope  Gregory  the  Great  organizes  the  sacred 
music  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  "Schola 
cantorum"  is  founded  in  Rome. 
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625 — Isidore,   Bishop  of   Seville,   writes   studies  on 

music  and  musical  instruments. 
757 — Sacred  and  secular  music  are  cultivated  at  the 

Byzantine  Court, 
goo — Emperor  Charles  the  Great  commands  that  only 

the  Roman  chant  be  sung. 
880 — Singing-schools  are  founded  in  Chartres,  Cam- 

brai,  Nevers,  etc. 

Period  II — Medieval  Music 
A.D. 

900 — Hucbald  of  St.  Amand  writes  musical  treatises : 
De  harmonica  institutione,  and  Musica  enchiria- 
dis.  Part  writing  (organum)  develops;  the 
Greek  modal  names  are  taken  over  (Dorian, 
Phrygian,  Lydian,  etc.). 

943 — Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  probably  the  author  of  the 
tract,  Dialogus  de  musica,  dies. 

980 — Organs  are  built  in  churches ;  interest  is  renewed 
in  musical  instruments. 

988 — Russian  church  music. 

1000 — Music  becomes  an  integral  part  of  sacred  and 
secular  festivities;  neumes  are  introduced  in 
notation. 

1026 — Guido  d'Arezzo  is  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope; 
Guido  reforms  method  of  singing-schools;  the 
solmisation  method  is  used  for  teaching  intervals ; 
Guido  d'Arezzo  writes  his  Micrologus  de  dis- 
ciplina  artis  musicae;  the  monochord  is  invented. 
The  Credo  is  introduced  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Mass;  the  modern  musical  staff  has  its  be- 
ginnings. 

1050 — Hermannus  Contractus  writes  important  musical 
tract,  Musica. 

1150 — The  period  of  the  Troubadours,  Trowvbres, 
Jongleurs,  and  Menestrels,  such  as  Bernart  von 
Ventadorn,  Marcabrun,  Raimbaut  von  Vaqueiras 
and  Pierre  Vidal. 

1180 — The  musicians  of  Notre  Dame  create  new  mu- 
sical works;  existing  musical  forms  are  revised 
(conductus,  organum,  motet,  etc.)  ;  three  and 
four  part  writing  is  introduced. 

1200 — Beginning  of  the  German  Minnesingers:  (Hem- 
rich  von  Veldeke,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen).  Chinese  composers 
write  songs. 

1207 — The  song  contests  at  the  Wartburg  begin. 

1226 — Period  of  the  Passion,  Christmas,  Miracle,  and 
Easter  Plays. 

1230 — Music  instruction  given  at  Oxford  and  Paris 
Universities;  mensural  notation  is  introduced. 

1240 — Date  of  the  canon  "Sumer  is  icumen  in." 

1250 — Period  of  the  Bamberg  and  Montpellier  Codices ; 
musical  forms  and  devices  are  improved. 

1270 — Gradual  development  of  secular  music.  Adam 
de  la  Hale  writes  the  opera,  Jew  de  Robin  et 
Marion. 


1310 — The  period  of  transition  from  the  ars  antiqua  to 

the  ars  nova. 
1320 — The  turn  toward  the  Renaissance  Period  takes 

place ;  Philippe  de  Vitry  composes  motets ;  Guil- 

laume  de  Machaut  is  active.   Musical  forms  such 

as  the  Rondeau,  Virelai,  Motet  are  much  used. 
1325 — Francesco  Landino  is  born  in  Florence. 
I33° — Machaut  active  in  Prague,  composing  ballads 

and  secular  motets. 
1340 — Rising  interest  in  secular  and  instrumental  music 

for    the    lute,     viol,     rotta,    harp,     organetto. 

New    musical    forms    include    the    Madrigal, 

Ballataf  Caccia. 
1360 — Landino  is  made   organist  at    S.   Lorenzo   in 

Florence,  and  composes  madrigals. 
1370 — The  Meister singers  become  active  in  Germany. 

The  principal  composers  and  writers  on  music  dur- 
ing this  period  were  Balbulus  Notker,  Hucbald,  Odo, 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  Franco  of  Cologne,  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
Guillaume  de  Machaut  and  Francesco  Landino. 

Period  III — isth  Century  Music 
A.D. 

1400 — Binchois  is  born  about  this  time. 

1415 — English  School  of  composers  active  during  reign 
of  Henry  V:  the  works  of  John  Dunstable, 
Lionel  Power,  Fayrfax,  Damet,  and  Bedingham 
are  preserved  in  the  Old  Hall  Manuscript. 

1425 — Dufay  composes  the  chanson  Je  me  complains 
piteusement;  Binchois  becomes  a  priest. 

1428 — The  so-called  Squarcmlupi  Codex  dates  from 
about  this  period ;  Dufay  sings  in  the  Papal  Choir 
at  Rome ;  Italian  musicians  create  secular  music. 

1430 — Okeghem  born.  Burgundy-Netherland  musi- 
cians come  to  the  front. 

1436 — Dufay  composes  the  motet,  Nuper  rosarum. 

1437 — Dufay  at  the  Court  of  Philip  the  Good  at  Bur- 
gundy. Binchois  at  Mons  as  chaplain. 

1440 — The  Meistersinger  active  in  Germany:  Michael 
Behaim,  Hans  Folz,  and  Hans  Rosenpliit.  The 
last  Minnesinger,  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein,  in 
Tyrol. 

1445 — Josquin  des  Pres  born  about  this  time. 

1450 — Musical  notation  improves;  Okeghem  studies 
with  Dufay ;  the  Trent  Codices  are  in  the  process 
of  being  written  (1440-65). 

1452 — Konrad  Paumann  issues  his  Fundamentum  or- 
ganisandi;  the  German  song  collection  contained 
in  the  Lochamer  Liederbuch  dates"  from  this  time. 

1453 — John  Dunstable  dies;  Dufay  composes  Masses, 
motets,  and  chansons  while  in  Cambrai. 

1460 — Binchois  dies;  the  Chapel  Royal  is  founded  in 
London  during  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Oxford 
University  confers  the  first  Doctor  of  Music 
degree  on  John  Hambroys. 

1465 — Okeghem  active  as  chapel  master  at  Paris. 
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•  1471 — Josquin  des  Pres  sings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 

Rome.    Poliziano's     Orfeo    is    performed    in 

Mantua. 
1473 — Konrad  Paumann  dies;  Sistine  Chapel  is  active 

under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
1474 — Dufay  dies  in  Cambrai;  Okeghem  is  active  in 

Tours. 
1475 — Johannes  Tinctoris  writes  musical  treatises  while 

in  Naples. 
1480 — Adrian  Willaert  born  ;*  Paul  Hof  haimer  is  court 

organist  at  Innsbruck. 
1490— Adam    de    Fulda    composes    German    songs; 

Josquin  des  Pres  is  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XII 

in  Paris. 
1492 — Obrecht  becomes  choirmaster  at  the  Antwerp 

Cathedral ;  Heinrich  Finck  is  at  the  Polish  Court 

in  Warsaw. 

1495 — Okeghem  dies  in  Tours;  Josquin  des  Pres  be- 
comes choirmaster  at  Cambrai  Cathedral. 
1497 — Isaac   comes    to    Vienna    as    court    composer; 

Petrucci  prints  music  and  music  books  in  Venice. 
1500 — Morales  is  born;  Josquin  des  Pres  is  at  the  Court 

of  Louis  XII  in  Paris. 
1501 — Petrucci  issues  Harmonice  musices  Odhecaton, 

a  volume  containing  works  by  Josquin,  Obrecht, 

Busnois,  Agricola,  etc. 
1505 — Obrecht  dies  in  Ferrara. 
1507 — Petrucci  prints  the  first  lute  book. 
1509 — Henry  VIII  of  England  encourages  musical  ac- 
tivities. 
1511 — Sebastian    Virdung    issues     his     instrumental 

method,  Musica  getutscht. 
1514 — Arcadelt  born  about  this  time;  Isaac  comes  to 

Florence. 
1517 — Heinrich  Isaac  dies  in  Florence;  his  position  as 

Court  musical  director  is  given  to  Ludwig  Senfl. 
1521 — Josquin   des   Pres   dies   in   Conde;   Glareanus 

teaches  theory  of  music  at  University  of  Basel. 
1524 — Johann  Walther  and  Martin  Luther  publish  the 

Wittenberg  Geistliche  Gesang-Buchlein. 
1525 — Giovanni  Pieluigi  da  Palestrina  is  born. 
1527 — Willaert  becomes  choirmaster  at  S.  Marco  in 

Venice ;  Pierre  Attaingnant  prints  first  chansons 

at  Paris. 
1528 — Hofhaimer  becomes  active  as  organist  at  the 

Salzburg  Cathedral;  Martin  Agricola  issues  his 

Musica  instrument -alis. 
1529 — Martin  Luther  composes,  Bin*  feste  Burg  ist 

unser  Gott. 
1530 — Orlando  di  Lassus  is  born.    Attaingnant  prints 

organ,  lute,  and  vocal  music. 

1532 — Hans  Gerle  issues  his  book,  Musica  teusch. 
1535 — Morales  visits  Rome ;  Willaert  arranges  madri- 
gals by  Verdelot  for  voice  and  lute.   Lute  works 

are  written  by  Francesco  da  Milano,  Hans  Neti- 
sidler,  and  Luys  Milan.  French  composers  write 
chansons  with  programmatic  ideas  (Jannequin, 
Certon,  Clemens  non  papa,  etc.). 
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1538 — William  Byrd  is  born  in  London. 

1539 — Arcadelt  writes  his  first  Book  of  Madrigals. 
Georg  Forster's  song  collection  issued  in  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  principal  composers  and  writers  on  music  during 
this  period  include  John  Dunstable,  Guillaume  Dufay, 
Gilles  de  Binchois,  Jacob  Obrecht,  Joannes  Okeghem, 
Josquin  des  Pres,  Heinrich  Finck,  Alexander  Agricola 
and  Adam  de  Fulda. 

Period  IV — i6th  Century  Music 
A.D. 

1540 — Morales  returns  to  Spain. 

1542 — The  first  Psalms  by  Clement  Marot  and  L.  Bour- 
geois are  issued.  Arcadelt  composes  madrigals 
and  French  chansons, 

1543 — Music  begins  to  show  advance  in  Poland; 
Venceslaus  Szamotulski  composes  church  music. 

1544 — Palestrina  becomes  organist  and  choirmaster  at 
the  Palestrina  Cathedral.  Georg  Rhaw  publishes 
collection  of  German  songs  by  various  masters. 

1546 — Martin  Luther  dies. 

1547 — Glareanus  issues  theoretical  work,  Dodeka- 
chordon. 

1549 — John  Marbeke  works  out  the  liturgy  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

1550 — Giovanni  Animuccia  active  as  choirmaster  at  the 
Vatican ;  the  art  of  the  lutenists  reaches  its  high- 
est peak. 

1551 — Claude  Goudimel's  Book  I  of  Psalms  for  four 
voices  issued. 

1553 — Cipriano  de  Rore  is  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara. 
The  Spanish  theorists,  Diego  Ortiz  and  Juan 
Bermudo,  write  books  on  contemporary  instru- 
ments ;  Morales  dies. 

1554 — Palestrina  writes  his  first  Book  of  Masses;  Byrd 
is  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's. 

1555 — Arcadelt  enters  service  of  Cardinal  Charles  of 
Lorraine  at  Paris;  Palestrina  admitted  to  the 
Pontifical  Chapel. 

1556 — Orlando  di  Lassus  writes  his  first  book  of  motets  ; 
Willaert  makes  a  second  journey  to  Flanders. 

1557 — G.  Gabrieli  born  in  Venice;  Claudio  Merulo 
made  first  organist  at  S.  Marco. 

1558 — English  composers  reach  high  level  of  art.  Zar- 
lino  publishes  his  tract  Le  istitutioni  hannoniche. 

1560 — Carlo  Gesualdo  born;  Orlando  di  Lassus  in  Mu- 
nich. Palestrina  composes  hnproperia. 

1561 — Jacopo  Peri  is  born;  Palestrina  is  made  choir- 
master at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome. 

1562 — Adrian  Willaert  dies  in  Venice;  the  Huguenot 
Psalter  of  Marot  and  Beza  issued. 

1563 — William  Byrd  becomes  organist  at  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral. Vincenzo  Galilei  writes  II  Fronhno. 

1565 — Zarlino  is  made  chapel-master  of  S.  Marco  in 
Venice;  reforms  in  church  music  are  studied 
by  a  group  of  churchmen. 
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7 — Monteverde  born  in  Cremona;  Palestrina  writes 
his  second  book  of  masses,  including  his  Missa 
Papae  Marcelli. 
i-fy — Palestrina' s  first  book  of  motets  issued;  Byrd  is 

a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
jsjjo — Johann  Walther  dies;  a  study  of  Greek  writers 

on  music  is  started  in  Italy. 
I~ji — Palestrina  is  made  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter's 

in  Rome. 

!573 — Vittoria  is  maestro  at  the  Collegium  Germani- 
cum.  Orlando  di  Lassus  starts  to  issue  his 
Patrocinium  musices. 

!575 — Tallis  and  Byrd  granted  a  music  publishing  mo- 
nopoly by  Queen  Elizabeth;  Arcadelt  dies; 
Gesualdo  studies  with  Nenna. 

!277 — Ph.  de  Monte  active  as  musical  director  at  the 
Court  of  Rudolf  II  in  Prague;  Vittoria  com- 
poses motets  and  Masses. 

!278 — Jan  Sweelinck  studies  with  Zarlino  in  Venice. 
!j8o — Luca  Marenzio  issues  his  First  Book  of  Madri- 
gals ;  G.  M.  Nanini  and  Palestrina  found  a  mu- 
sic school  in  Rome;  Sweelinck  organist  in  Am- 
sterdam. Gasparo  da  Salo  makes  violin  type  of 
instruments  in  Brescia. 

1581 — Count  Bardi  founds  the  Florentine  Camerata; 
Vincenzo  Galilei  writes  Dialogo  delta  musica 
antica  e  della  moderna. 

1583 — Orlando  Gibbons  is  born  in  Cambridge;  Peri  is 

appointed    musical    director    to    Ferdinand    I. 

Monteverde  composes  first  work  entitled  Madri- 

gdi  spirituali. 

1585 — Heinrich  Schiitz  born;  Peri  is  member  of  the 

Ducal  Court  musicians  at  Florence. 
1586 — Andrea  Gabrieli  dies;  Joh.  Herm.  Schein  born. 
1587 — Andrea  and   Giovanni   Gabrieli's   Concerti  for 

voice  and  instruments  are  published, 
jggo — Vittoria  goes  to  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Madrid; 
highest  point  of  virginal  and  viol  playing  and 
composition  reached  in  England  by  Byrd,  Bull, 
Phillips,  Morley,  etc.;  Monteverde  is  at  the 
Court  of  Mantua. 

!594 — Palestrina  and  Orlando  di  Lassus  die;  Peri's 
opera  Dafne  is  produced  in  Florence;  Orazio 
Vecchi's  L'Amfiparnaso  is  performed  in  Mo- 
dena ;  Gesualdo  writes  his  first  and  second  books 
of  madrigals. 

!5Q7 — Thomas  Morley  issues  his  A  plaine  and  easie 
Introduction  to  practical  Music;  Giov.  Gabrieli 
composes  Sacrae  Symphoniae. 
i$gg — Schiitz  is  a  chorister  at  Marburg. 

The  principal  composers  and  writers  on  music 
during  this  period  include  Adrian  Willaert, 
Nicolas  Gombert,  Cristofero  Morales,  Thomas 
Tallis,  Cipriano  de  Rore,  Claude  Goudimel, 
Giovanni  Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lassus,  Claudio 
Merulo,  Tommaso  Vittoria,  William  Byrd,  Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli,  Thomas  Morley,  Giulio  Caccini, 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Jacopo  Peri,  Jan  Sweelinck, 


John  Bull,  John  Dowland,  Claudio  Monteverde 
and  Orlando  Gibbons. 

Period  V — ijih  Century  Music 
A.D. 

1600 — Peri  opera  Euridice  is  produced  in  Florence. 
Caccini  also  composes  an  opera,  Euridice;  the 
librettists  Chiabrera  and  Rinuccini  are  active. 
1601 — Thomas  Morley  issues  madrigal  collection  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana;  Caccini,  L.  Luzzaschi,  and 
Leo  Hassler  compose  songs. 

1602 — Lodovico  Viadana  composes  Cento  Concerti  ec- 
clesiastici  for  voices  with  thorough-bass  accom- 
paniment. Monteverde  made  maestro  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua. 

1604 — Carissimi  is  born;  Caccini  visits  Paris. 
1605 — Singing  with  instrumental  accompaniment  be- 
comes more  popular ;  Monteverde  issues  his  fifth 
book  of  madrigals. 

1607 — Monteverde's  opera  Orfeo  is  produced  in  Man- 
tua. 

1608 — Monteverde's  Arianna  is  prduced  in  Mantua; 
Frescobaldi  becomes  organist  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome. 

1609 — Heinrich  Schiitz  comes  to  Venice. 
!6n — The  Parthenia  is  issued,  containing  virginal  mu- 
sic by  Byrd,  Bull,  Gibbons,  etc. 
1612 — Giovanni  Gabrieli  and  Hans  Leo  Hasler  die; 

Schiitz  returns  to  Germany. 

:6i3 — Gesualdo  dies;  Monteverde  made  musical  direc- 
tor of  S.  Marco  in  Venice. 
1615 — Peri  composes  La  Guerra  d'amore. 
1617 — Schiitz  is  made  musical  director  at  the  Dresden 

Court. 

jSig — Michael  Praetorius  issues  Parts  II  and  III  of 
his  Syntagma  inusicuin.     Schiitz  composes  his 
Psalms  of  David. 
X623 — Schiitz    composes    his    Resurrection    oratorio. 

Gibbons  dies  in  London;  William  Byrd  dies. 
1624 — Monteverde's  Tancredi  and  Clorinda  performed 
in    Venice;    Samuel    Scheldt    composes    organ 
works. 

X627 — H.   Schiitz  composes  his  first  German  opera, 
Dafne;     Frescobaldi     composes     instrumental 
works. 
1629 — Schiitz  composes  Symphoniae  sacrae;  Carissimi 

made  chapel-master  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Rome. 
X633 — Peri  dies  in  Florence;  H.  Schiitz  visits  Copen- 
hagen. 

!637 — Dietrich  Buxtehude  born;  Giovanni  Doni  writes 

articles  on  the  opera  and  Greek  music ;  the  first 

permanent  opera  house  established  in  Venice; 

Froberger  is  court  organist  at  Vienna. 

X639 — Francesco   Cavalli's   first  opera,   Le   nozse   di 

Tetit  is  produced  in  Venice. 

1642 — Monteverde's  last  opera,  Coronation  of  Poppaea, 
is  produced  in  Venice. 
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1643— Claudio  Monteverde  and  Girolamo  Frescobaldi 

die. 

j — Lully  is  violinist  and  kitchen  boy  at  French 
Court;    Schiitz    composes    Die    sieben    Worte 
Christi  am  Kreuz;  Italian  operas  are  performed 
in  Paris. 
7 — Luigi  Rossi's  opera  Orfeo  produced  in  Paris. 

1649 — Cavalli's  opera  Giasone,  and  Cesti's  Orontea  are 
produced  in  Venice. 

1650 — Schiitz  composes  Part  III  of  his  Symphoniae 
sacrae.  Athanasius  Kircher's  musical  tract 
Musurgia  universdlis  is  issued  in  Rome. 

1653 — Archangelo  Corelli  is  born ;  Lully  is  made  Court 
composer  and  director  of  the  King's  Orchestra. 

1658 — Henry  Purcell  is  born  in  London. 

1659 — Alessandro  Scarlatti  is  born  in  Palermo;  Chris- 
topher Simpson  issues  The  division-violist. 

1660 — Rising  interest  in  opera  and  oratorio  shown  in 
Vienna;  Henry  and  William  Lawes  compose 
music  for  the  English  masques. 

1663 — Cesti's  opera  La  Dori  is  produced  in  Venice. 

1664 — Schiitz  composes  a  Christmas  Oratorio;  Caris- 
simi  composes  the  oratorio  Jeptha. 

1665 — Schiitz  composes  his  St.  John  Passion. 

1666 — Cesti  goes  to  Vienna  as  assistant  musical  direc- 
tor. The  Accademia  filarmonica  is  founded  in 
Bologna ;  Schiitz  composes  his  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion. 

1668 — Frangois  Couperin  is  born  in  Paris.  Buxtehude 
becomes  organist  at  the  Marienkirche  in  Liibeck ; 
Cavalli  is  made  chapel-master  at  S.  Marco  in 
Venice. 

1669 — Cesti  dies;  Lully  composes  music  to  Moliere's 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme. 

1671 — The  first  opera  house  in  Paris  is  opened  (Aca- 
demic royale  de  musique) ;  J.  S.  Bach's  father, 
Johann  Ambrosius  Bach,  is  active  as  organist 
in  Eisenach. 

1672 — Heinrich  Schiitz  dies  in  Dresden;  Lully  com- 
poses first  opera  Les  fetes  de  I' Amour  et  de 
Bacchus. 

1673 — Antonio  Vivaldi  is  born  in  Venice;  Buxtehude 
establishes  a  new  form  of  musical  service  called 
"  Abendmusiken." , 

1676 — Cavalli  dies;  Thomas  Mace  issues  his  Musicks 
monument  in  London. 

1678 — The  first  German  opera  house  is  established  in 
Hamburg;  first  opera  produced  is  Job.  Theile's 
Adam  und  Eva;  three  great  German  organists 
active :  Joh.  Adam,  Reinken  and  Dietrich  Buxte- 
hude. 

1680 — Purcell  made  organist  at  Westminster  in  Lon- 
don; Lully's  Proserpine  produced.  String  in- 
struments become  popular ;  violin  and  violoncello 
literature  increases. 

1681 — G.  P.  Telemann  born;  Lully  composes  ballet  Le 
Triomphe  de  I3 amour. 


1683 — Jean  Philippe  Rameau  born  in  Dijon;  Corelli, 
Bassani,  and  Purcell  compose  Trio  Sonatas; 
Matthias  Klotz  founds  the  Mittenwald  School  of 
violin  making. 

—j.  S.  Bach,  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  G.  F.  Han- 
del born;  Henry  Playford  issues  his  The  Divi- 
sion Violin. 

!686 — Lully  composes  his  last  opera  Armide. 

1687 — Lully  dies  in  Paris. 

1688 — PuroelTs  opera  Dido  and  Aeneas  produced  in 
London;  Johann  Kuhnau  issues  his  Clavier 
Studies.  The  new  Hanover  Opera  opens  with 
production  of  Agostino  Steffani's  Enrico  Leone. 

1690 — Purcell  composes  Diocletian;  Braunschweig 
Opera  opened;  Alessandro  Scarlatti  composes 
his  opera  La  Rosaura. 

1691 — Purcell  composes  King  Arthur. 

1692 — Giuseppe  Tartini*  is  born. 

1693— Couperin  active  as  Court  organist;  the  Leipzig 
Opera  opens  with  performance  of  N.  A. 
Strungk's  Alceste. 

1695 — Henry  Purcell  dies  in  London ;  Reinhard  Keiser 
musical  director  in  Hamburg. 

1698 — Torelli  composes  first  violin  concerto ;  J.  J.  Fux 
made  Court  composer  in  Vienna.  A.  Scarlatti's 
operas  La  caduta  de  decemviri  and  II  prigionero 
fortunato  produced  in  Rome. 

1699 — Johann  Adam  Hasse  is  born. 
The    principal    composers    of    this    period    include 

Girolamo  Frescobaldi,  Schiitz,  Giacomo  Carissimi,  Jean 

Baptiste  Lully,  Arcangelo  Corelli,  John  Blow,  Henry 

Purcell,  Johann  Froberger,  Johann  Reinken  and  Die- 
trich Buxtehude. 

Period  VI— The  Age  of  Bach  and  Handel 
A.D. 

1700 — Telemann  studies  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory; 
Bach  studies  in  Liineberg.  Corelli  composes 
twelve  sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsichord.  Vio- 
lins, violas,  and  'cellos  made  by  Stradivarius  in 
Cremona ;  also  by  his  pupils  Carlo  Bergonzi  and 
Domenico  Montagnana.  Kuhnau  composes  his 
"Bible"  Sonatas  for  the  clavier. 

1701 — Georg  Muffat  composes  twelve  Concerti  grossi. 
Reinhard  Keiser's  opera  Stortebecker  produced 
in  Hamburg.  Karl  H.  Graun  is  born. 

1702 — A.  Scarlatti  goes  to  Florence.  Sauveur  writes 
a  monograph  on  musical  acoustics. 

1703 — Handel  is  in  Hamburg.  J.  S.  Bach  violinist  in 
Weimar  Orchestra;  later  called  to  Arnstadt  as 
organist.  Joh.  Christoph  Bach  dies  in  Eisenach. 

1704 — A.  Scarlatti  made  assistant-chapelmaster  at  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  Telemann  active  as 
organist  and  concertmaster  in  Sorau.  Handel 
composes  a  "Passion,"  Bach  writes  his  first 
cantata. 

1705 — D.  Scarlatti  visits  Florence  and  Venice.  Han- 
del's first  opera  Almira  produced  in  Hamburg. 
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Bach  goes  to  Liibeck  in  order  to  hear  Buxtehude 
play  the  organ, 
jjrog — Rameau  publishes  his  first  book  of  harpsichord 

pieces.    Joh.  Pachelbel  dies. 

^07 — Buxtehude  dies.  Handel  goes  to  Italy.  Bach 
becomes  organist  in  Miihlhausen;  marries 
cousin,  Maria  Barbara  Bach;  composes  can- 
tatas. 

j^oS — Corelli  visits  Naples.     Bach  active  as  organist 
at  Weimar;   composes   organ  works.     Handel 
composes  oratorios  for  performance  at  Rome. 
I^0g — Handel  and  D.  Scarlatti  hold  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord playing  contest  in  Rome.     Bartolommeo 
Cristofori  builds  the  first  pianoforte. 
1710 — Thomas  A  me  and  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach 
born.      Handel    goes    to    England;    composes 
Rinddo.     Pergolesi  born.     The  "Academy  of 
ancient  music"  founded  in  London. 
1711 — Telemann  is  in  Frankfort.     Handel  returns  to 
Hanover.      The    principle   of    the   tuning-fork 
discovered. 
1712 — Corelli's  Concerti  Grossi  published.  Handel  goes 

again  to  England. 

1713 — Couperin  composes  four  books  of  harpsichord 
pieces.  Corelli  dies  in  Rome.  Vivaldi  directs 
the  Conservatory  della  Pieta. 

1714 — Rameau  organist  at  Lyons.  Gluck,  Jommelli, 
and  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  born.  Vivaldi's  vio- 
lin concerti  played  in  Germany. 

1715 — Domenico  Scarlatti  made  maestro  at  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome.     J.  J.  Fux  active  as  Court  musical 
director  in  Vienna.    R.  Keiser  directs  the  Ham- 
burg Opera. 
1716 — Handel    composes   a  "Passion"    after   text   by 

Brockes. 

1717 — Johann  Stamitz  born.  Seb.  Bach  concertmaster 
at  Cothen  Court;  composes  clavier  and  chamber 
music  works;  challenges  the  French  clavier 
player  Marchand  while  in  Dresden.  Couperin 
writes  L'art  de  toucher  le  clavecin. 
1718 — Francesco  Durante  made  director  of  the  S.  Ono- 

frio  Conservatory  in  Naples. 
1719 — Seb.  Bach  visits  Halle;  fails  to  meet  Handel. 

D.  Scarlatti  visits  London. 

1720 — D.  Scarlatti's  Narciso  performed  in  London. 
Handel  composes  oratorio  Esther,  the  opera 
Radamisto,  and  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith. 
Seb.  Bach's  first  wife  dies. 

1721 — D.  Scarlatti  goes  to  Lisbon.  Telemann  is  music 
director  at  Hamburg.  Seb.  Bach  marries  Anna 
Magdalena  Wulken,  and  composes  the  Six  Bran- 
denburg Concertos.  Veracini  writes  violin  so- 
natas. Pietro  Locatelli  composes  Concerti 
grossi. 

1722 — Rameau  writes  his  Traite  de  I'harmonie.  Seb. 
Bach  composes  Book  I  of  the  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.  Mattheson's  Critica  musica  issued 
in  Hamburg.  Kuhnau  dies. 


1723 — Rameau  settles  in  Paris.  Seb.  Bach  comes  to 
Leipzig  as  Cantor  at  the  Thomasschule ;  com- 
poses St.  John  Passion. 

1724 — Handel  composes  Tamerlano.  Marcello's  Psalms 
issued. 

1725 — Alessandro  Scarlatti  dies  in  Naples.  J.  J.  Fux's 
composition  method,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  is- 
sued. The  "Concert  spirituels"  founded  in  Paris. 

1726 — Couperin  composes  four  trio  suites.  Handel 
composes  Scipione  and  Alessandro. 

1727 — Handel  composes  Admeto  and  Riccardo  Primo. 

1728 — Piccinni  born.  The  Beggar's  Opera  by  Gay  and 
Pepusch  produced  in  London.  Handel  com- 
poses Siroe  and  Tolemeo. 

1729 — Bach's  Passion  of  St.  Matthew  performed  in 
Leipzig.  Handel  visits  Germany;  D.  Scarlatti 
goes  to  Madrid  as  music-master  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  the  Asturias. 

1730 — Bach  composes  cantata  Bin*  feste  Burg.  Tele- 
mann composes  Tod  Jesn.  Pietro  Metastasio 
comes,  to  Vienna  as  court  poet ;  the  Guarnerius 
family  make  violins  in  Cremona. 

1731 — Johann  Adolph  Hasse  called  to  Dresden  as  court 
musical  director. 

1732 — Handel  composes  Ads  and  Galatea.  Johann 
Christoph  Bach  born.  Gluck  studies  violin,  or- 
gan, and  harpsichord.  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 
born  in  Rohrau.  Joh.  Gottfried  Walther  pub- 
lishes his  Musicalisches  Lexicon. 

1733 — Pergolesi  composes  La  serva  padrona.  Couperin 
dies  in  Paris.  Arne  composes  Dido  and  Aeneas. 
Handel  writes  oratorios  Deborah  and  Athalia. 
Rameau's  first  opera  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  per- 
formed in  Paris. 

1734 — J.  S.  Bach  composes  his  Christmas  Oratorio. 
Reiser's  last  opera  Circe  performed  in  Hamburg. 

1735 — Pergolesi  composes  L'Olympiade.  Handel  writes 
Alcina  and  Ariodantc.  Johann  Christian  Bach 
born.  Rameau  composes  ballet  Les  hides 
galantes. 

1736 — Pergolesi  composes  Stabat  Mater;  dies  in  Poz- 
zuoli,  Italy.  Vivaldi  composes  twelve  String 
Trios.  Handel  composes  Alexander's  Feast. 
Gluck  in  Vienna  and  Milan. 

1737 — Telemann  visits  Paris.    Rameau  composes  Cas- 
tor et  Pollux.     Scheibe's  musical  weekly  "Der 
critische  Musicus"  appears.    Gluck  studies  with 
Sammartini  in  Milan. 
1738 — Arne    composes    incidental   music    to    Milton's 

Comus.    Bach  composes  his  B  minor  Mass. 
1739 — Handel  composes  oratorios  Saul  and  Israel  in 

Egypt.    Reinhard  Keiser  dies. 

1740 — D.  Scarlatti  visits  London  and  Dublin.  Haydn 
goes  to  Vienna  as  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  Arne  composes  the  hymn  Rule  Britan- 
nia. Phil.  Emanuel  Bach  called  to  Berlin  as 
chamber  musician  to  Frederick  II. 
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1741 — Gretry  born  in  Belgium.  Gluck  composes  Ar- 
taserse.  J.  J.  Fux  dies  in  Vienna.  Handel  fin- 
ishes composition  of  the  Messiah. 
1742 — First  performance  of  Handel's  Messiah  held 
in  Dublin.  Seb.  Bach's  Goldberg  Variations  ap- 
pear in  print.  The  Berlin  Opera  opens  with  a 
performance  of  Graun's  Caesar  und  Cleopatra. 

1743 — Luigi  Boccherini  born.  Vivaldi  dies  in  Ven- 
ice. Handel  composes  Samson  and  Semele. 
Galuppi  goes  to  St.  Petersburg. 

1744— Port  II  of  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord 
issued. 

1745 — Handel  composes  Belshassar  and  Heracles. 
Gluck  goes  to  London.  Johann  Stamitz  becomes 
musical  director  in  Mannheim. 

1746— Arne  composes  music  for  Shakespeare's  The 
Tempest.  Handel  composes  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
Friedemanri  Bach  organist  in  Halle.  Gluck  com- 
poses La  Caduta  del  Giganti. 

1747— J-  S.  Bach  plays  for  Frederick  the  Great  in  Ber- 
lin. Gluck  makes  European  tour. 

2748 — Rameau  composes  Pygmalion.  Haydn  leaves 
St.  Stephen's  Church." 

*749 — Cimarosa  born.  Bach  composes  Art  of  Fugue. 
Rameau's  Zoroastre  produced  in  Paris.  Handel 
composes  Solomon  and  the  Fireworks  Music. 

I75°— J-  S.  Bach  dies  in  Leipzig.     Concerts  held  in 

•  Potsdam  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach  and  Quantz.    Handel 

composes  Theodora.    Gluck  composes  Telemaco. 

I7SI— Handel  becomes  blind.  A  symphony  of  Johann 
Stamitz  is  performed  in  Paris. 

*752 — J-  J-  Rousseau  composes  light  opera  Le  devin 
de  village.  J.  J.  Quantz  issues  his  famous  flute 
method.  Controversy  of  "La  Guerre  des  Bouf- 
fons."  Gluck  composes  La  Clemenza  di  Tito. 
Haydn  composes  opera  Der  neue  krumme  Teu- 
fel. 

1753— Handel  totally  blind.  Niccolo  Jommelli  comes 
to  Stuttgart  as  court  musical  director.  Hasse's 
opera  Solimanno  produced  in  Dresden.  Rous- 
seau issues  his  "Lettre  sur  la  musique  f  rangaise." 

1754— Gluck  directs  Vienna  Opera.  Piccinni  composes 
La  Donna  dispettose. 

I7S5 — Haydn  composes  first  string  quartet.  Karl 
Graun's  oratorio  Der  Tod  Jesu  performed  in 
Berlin.  Stamitz  conducts  the  La  Poupliniere 
concerts  in  Paris. 

1756— Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  born  in  Salzburg. 
Leopold  Mozart  issues  his  violin  method.  Joh. 
Christian  Bach  goes  to  Milan.  Telemann  com- 
poses Auferstehung  Christi. 

J757— Johann  Stamitz  dies  in  Mannheim.  D.  Scar- 
latti dies  in  Naples.  Padre  Martini  issues  his 
Storia  della  musica.  Boccherini  studies  music 
in  Rome. 

1758— Gretiy  composes  six  little  symphonies.  J.  C. 
Bach  composes  opera  Catone  in  Utica. 
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1759 — Handel  dies  in  London.  Haydn's  first  sym- 
phony composed  about  this  time. 

1760 — Cherubini  born  in  Florence,  Italy.  Piccinni's  La 
buona  figliuola  produced  in  Rome.  Mainwaring 
issues  Handel  biography.  William  Boyce  starts 
his  collection  of  old  English  church  music  Cathe- 
dral Music. 

1761 — Haydn  goes  to  Eisenstadt  as  second  musical  di- 
rector   of    the    Esterhazy    household.      Gluck's 
comic  opera  Le  cadi  dupe  produced  in  Paris. 
1762 — Gluck's  opera  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  produced  in 
Rome.     Mozart  makes  his  first  concert  tour. 
Thomas  Arne's  Artaxerxes  performed  in  Lon- 
don. 
J763 — Mozart  makes  second  concert  tour.    J.  C.  Bach 

composes  Orione  and  Zanaida. 

1764— Rameau  dies  in  Paris.  Mozart  meets  Joh.  Chris- 
tian Bach  in  England.  Boccherini  pla/ys  in 
municipal  orchestra  at  Lucca. 

X765 — Gluck  writes  ballet  S  emir  amide.     J.   C.   Bach 

composes  Adriano  in  Stria.     Mozart  composes 

first  symphony.    Gretry  composes  his  first  opera 

La  Vendemmiatrice. 

1766 — Cherubini  studies  music  with  his  father.     J.  A. 

Hiller  issues  musical  weekly. 

1767— Telemann  dies  in  Hamburg.  Gluck's  Alceste 
produced  in  Vienna.  Mozart  composes  first 
opera  La  finta  semplice.  Rousseau  issues  his 
Dictionnaire  de  Musique. 

1 768— Boccherini  comes  to  Paris  as  'cellist,  and  com- 
poses first  chamber  music  works.    Mozart  com- 
poses Bastien  und  Bastienne. 
1769 — Mozart  visits  Italy.    Gretry  composes  Le  tableau 

parlant.    Boccherini  goes  to  Spain. 
1770— Ludwig  van  Beethoven  born  in  Bonn.     Haydn 
composes  Der  Apotheker.  Tartini  dies  in  Padua. 
First  New  York  performance  of  Handel's  Mes- 
siah. 
1771— Mozart   composes  Ascanio  in  Alba.     Piccinni 

composes  Antigone. 

1772— First  German  performance  of  Handel's  Messiah 
in  Hamburg.  Gluck  comes  to  Paris.  Haydn 
composes  his  Farewell  Symphony.  Cimarosa 
composes  his  first  opera  Le  Stravaganze  del 
Conte. 

1 773— Cherubini  writes  his  first  Mass. 
1774— Spontini  is  born.  Gluck's  opera  Iphigenie  en 
Aulis  performed  in  Paris.  Gerbert,  Martini, 
and  Kirnberger  publish  theoretical  works.  Hay- 
dn's oratorio  77  ritorno  di  Tobia  performed  in 
Vienna. 

The  principal  composers  of  this  period  include  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti,  Antonio  Lotti,  Francois  Couperin, 
Antonio  Vivaldi,  Jean  Philippe  Rameau,  George  Fred- 
erick Handel,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Domenico  Scar- 
latti, Giuseppe  Tartini,  Johann  Adolf  Hasse,  Karl 
Hemnch  Graun,  Giovanni  Pergolesi,  C.  P.  E.  Bach 
Chnstoph  Willibald  von  Gluck  and  Johann  Stamitz. 
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Period  VII— The  Classical  Era 
A.D. 

1775 — Rising  importance  of  the  traveling  opera 
troupes.  Beginnings  of  ballad  composition. 

1776 — The  fight  between  the  Gluck  and  Piccinni  fac- 
tions goes  on  in  Paris.  Mozart's  Haffner  Sere- 
nade. "Concerts  of  ancient  music"  in  London. 
Two  important  musical  histories  appear:  Sir 
John  Hawkins'  A  General  History  of  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  Music  (5  vols.)  and  Charles 
Burney's  A  General  History  of  Music  (4  vols.). 

1777 — Gluck's  Armide  in  Paris. 

X779 — c.  P.  E.  Bach  writes  piano  sonatas.  Gluck's 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  in  Paris. 

1780 — Giov.  Paisiello's  comic  opera  The  Barber  of 
Seville  composed  for  St.  Petersburg.  General 
improvements  in  piano  construction. 

1781 — Mozart's  Idomeneo  is  produced  in  Munich. 
Haydn  issues  his  string  quartets,  Op.  33.  Killer 
inaugurates  a  new  concert  series  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  in  Leipzig. 

1782 — Johann  Christian  Bach  dies  in  London.  Tourte 
improves  the  violin  bow.  Viotti  appears  in 
Paris  concerts.  Mozart's  Entfilhrung  aus  dem 
Serail  in  Vienna.  Metastasio  dies  in  Vienna. 
Paganini  is  born.  Haydn's  symphonies  first 
performed  in  New  York. 

1783 — Beethoven  composes  three  piano  sonatas.  Joh. 
Adolf  Hasse  dies  in  Venice.  Mozart's  Mass  in 
C  minor.  K.  Cramer's  "Magazin  der  Musik" 
first  issued.  Almanachs  and  periodicals  devoted 
to  music  are  published  with  greater  frequency 
in  Germany.  Stef ano  Arteaga  writes  his  impor- 
tant work  on  the  opera  in  Italy. 
1784 — Louis  Spohr  born  in  Braunschweig.  Wilh. 
Friedemann  Bach  dies  in  Berlin.  Grand  con- 
cert held  in  London  in  commemoration  of  Han- 
del's birth.  Italian  opera  becomes  increasingly 
popular  in  St.  Petersburg.  Gerbert's  Scriptores 
ecclesiastici  de  musica  (3  vols.)  issued. 
1785 — Haydn  composes  The  Seven  Words  of  Christ. 

Beethoven  writes  his  early  piano  quartet. 
1786 — Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro  performed  in  Vi- 
enna and  Prague.    Carl  Maria  von  Weber  born 
in  Eutin.     Dittersdorf's  singspiel  Doktor  und 
Apotheker  performed  in  Vienna.     Samuel  Ar- 
nold starts  a  complete  edition  of  Handel's  works. 
!787 — Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  performed  in  Prague. 

Gluck  dies  in  Vienna. 

!788 — C.  P.  E.  Bach  dies  in  Hamburg.  Mozart  com- 
poses his  last  symphonies  and  his  D  major  piano 
concerto.  Cherubim  comes  to  Paris.  Joh.  For- 
kel's  General  History  of  Music  published. 
!789 — Joh.  Adam  Hiller  becomes  cantor  of  St. 
Thomas's  in  Leipzig.  Mozart's  edition  of  Han- 
del's Messiah  issued. 


1790 — Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte.  Haydn  creates  his 
twelve  London  Symphonies  for  his  first  visit 
to  that  city;  he  receives  a  doctorate  at  Oxford. 
1791 — Mozart's  La  Clemensa  di  Tito  performed  in 
Prague,  the  Magic  Flute  in  Vienna.  His 
Requiem  remained  unfinished  on  his  death  in 
Vienna.  Meyerbeer  born  in  Berlin.  The  Ber- 
lin Singakademie  founded.  Cherubini's  Lodo- 
iska  performed  in  Paris. 

1792 — Beethoven  comes  to   Vienna;  he  studies  with 
Haydn,  Schenk,  and  Albrechtsberger.     Rossini 
born  in  Pesaro.     The  Marseillaise  written  by 
Rouget  de  Lisle. 
1794 — Haydn  makes  a  second  journey  to  London.  The 

singspiel  becomes  popular  in  Vienna. 
1795 — Beethoven  composes  his  Trios,  Op.  i,  dedicated 
to  Haydn.    The  Paris  Conservatoire  organized 
under  the  supervision  of  Bernard  Sarrette ;  Rode 
and  Kreutzer  teach  violin  there. 

1798 — The  rising  popularity  of  the  art-song  as  exem- 
plified   by    the    works    of    Beethoven,    Zelter, 
Reichardt,  and  Zumsteeg.    Karl  Loewe  born. 
1797 — Franz  Schubert  born  in  Lichtenthal  near  Vienna. 
Cherubini's  Medea  performed  in  Paris.    Haydn 
writes  the  Austrian  national  hymn. 
1798 — Beethoven  composes  the  Sonata  Pathetique. 
1799 — Haydn's  Creation  performed  in  Vienna. 
1800— Beethoven  composes  his  First  Symphony  (Op. 
21 ),  first  series  of  string  quartets  (op.  18),  and 
the  C  minor  Piano  Concerto.     The  symphony 
comes  into  prominence;  instrumental  concerts 
become  more  popular.    Cherubini's  Der  Wasser- 
trager  performed  in  Paris. 

1801 — Haydn's  Seasons  performed  in  Vienna,  his  Cre- 
ation in  Paris. 

1802 — Beethoven  composes  the  Piano  Sonata,  Op.  31. 
The  St.  Petersburg  Philharmonic  Society 
founded.  Forkel's  biography  of  J.  S.  Bach  is- 
sued. 

1803 — Hector  Berlioz  born.  Beethoven's  Second  Sym- 
phony played  in  Vienna.  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and 
Baillot  issue  their  Methode  de  Violon. 
1804 — Beethoven  completes  his  Eroica  Symphony. 
Joh.  Ad.  Hiller  dies  in  Leipzig.  Weber  con- 
ducts the  State  Theater  at  Breslau.  Spohr 
makes  his  first  concert  tour. 

1805 — Gluck's  Armide  performed  in  Berlin.  Bee- 
thoven's Fidelio  presented  in  Vienna.  Boc- 
cherini  dies  in  Madrid. 

1806 — Beethoven  completes  his  Fourth  Symphony,  the 
Violin  Concerto,  the  Rasoumowsky  Quartets, 
and  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3.  Daniel  Schu- 
bart's  "Ideen  zu  einer  Xsthetik  der  Tonkunst" 
issued. 

1807 — The  Milan  Conservatory  founded.     Beethoven 
completes  his  Coriolanus  Overture,  Mass  in  C 
Major,  and  Appassionata  Sonata.    Mehul's  Jo* 
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seph  in  Egypt  and  Spontini's  Vestale  performed 
in  Paris. 

1808 — First  performances  of  Beethoven's  fifth  and 
sixth  symphonies  in  Vienna. 

1809 — Haydn  dies  in  Vienna.  Mendelssohn  born  in 
Hamburg.  Karl  Fr.  Zelter  founds  the  Berlin 
Liedertafel.  Joh.  Fr.  Reichardt's  Goethe  songs 
and  ballads  published.  Spontini's  Ferdinand 
Cortes  performed  in  Paris. 

1810 — Chopin  and  Schumann  born.  Beethoven  writes 
the  music  to  Egmont.  Weber's  first  opera  Sil- 
vana  performed  in  Frankfort.  The  musical 
criticisms  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  set  new  stand- 
ards. 

1811 — Liszt  born.  Schubert's  first  song  Edgar's 
Lament.  Weber's  comic  opera  Abu  Hassan  per- 
formed in  Munich.  The  Prague  Conservatory 
opened  under  the  supervision  of  Dionys  Weber. 
Spohr  completes  his  First  Symphony. 

1812 — Spohr  becomes  the  conductor  at  the  Theater  an 
der  Wien.  The  "Society  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic" organized  in  Vienna.  Mozart's  Don  Gio- 
vanni performed  for  the  first  time  in  England. 

1813 — Richard  Wagner  and  Giuseppe  Verdi  are  born. 
Rossini's  Tancred  performed  in  Venice.  First 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony. 
Brussels  Conservatory  founded.  London  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  started  with  native  and  for- 
eign conductors. 

1814 — Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  performed  for 
the  first  time.  John  Field's  Nocturnes  for  piano 
issued.  The  Academic  Institute  for  Church  Mu- 
sic founded  in  Breslau. 

1815 — Joh.  Malzel  introduces  his  metronome. 

1816 — Rossini's  The  Barber  of  Seville  performed  in 
Rome.  Weber  gives  performance  of  Spohr's 
romantic  opera  Faust  in  Prague.  Schubert 
writes  his  Erl  King.  Beethoven  composes  his 
song  cycle  An  die  feme  Geliebte.  Spohr  writes 
his  Violin  Concerto  No.  8  (Gesangscene). 

1817 — dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  issued  in  Lon- 
don. New  school  of  pianists  arises.  Salieri 
founds  a  "Singschule"  in  Vienna. 

1818 — Donizetti's  first  opera  Enrico  di  Borgogno. 
Schubert  at  the  summer  home  of  Count  Ester- 
hazy.  Rossini's  Moses  in  Egypt.  Weber's 
Jubal  cantata.  Gounod  born.  Chopin  appears 
in  public  concert.  Karl  Loewe  composes  his 
first  ballads.  Beethoven  begins  work  on  his 
M issa  solemnis. 

1819— Beethoven's  Hammerklavier  Sonata.  Spontini's 
Olympia  performed  in  Paris.  Weber  writes  his 
Invitation  to  the  Dance.  Offenbach  born. 
Schubert  composes  his  Forellen  Quintet. 

1820 — Meyerbeer's  Margherifo  tfAnjou.  Beethoven 
almost  completely  deaf,  Schubert's  opera  Der 
Zwillingsbriider.  Spontirii  made  court  musical 
director  in  Berlin.  Weber  composes  Der  Frei- 


schutz  and  Preciosa.  New  methods  of  teaching 
introduced  by  J.  B.  Logier.  Liszt  makes  first 
public  appearance  as  pianist  in  Odenburg. 
1821 — Cherubini  becomes  director  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. Weber  writes  his  Die  drei  Pintos. 
Liszt  plays  in  Vienna.  Weber's  Freischuts  per- 
formed in  Berlin.  Mendelssohn  visits  Goethe  in 
Weimar.  Schubert's  Erl  King  published  as  his 
Op.  i.  The  Vienna  Conservatory  opened. 
1822 — Donizetti's  opera  Zordide  di  Granata.  Schu- 
bert's Unfinished  Symphony.  Rossini  comes  to 
Vienna.  Cesar  Franck  born  in  Liege.  Bee- 
thoven completes  his  Missa  Solemnis.  Spohr 
made  court  musical  director  at  Cassel.  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  opened  in  London  under 
William  Crotch's  supervision.  The  Berlin  Im- 
perial Institute  for  Church  Music  opened. 
1823 — Schubert  writes  his  Rosamunde  music  and  the 
Schone  Mullerin  song  cycle.  Weber  composes 
Euryanthe.  Berlioz  admitted  to  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. Liszt  gives  public  concerts.  Spohr's 
Jessonda  performed  in  Cassel.  Erard  improves 
the  pianoforte. 

1824 — Smetana    and    Bruckner    born.       Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  performed  in  Vienna.    Gottfr. 
Weber  issues  the  music  periodical  "Caecelia." 
Marschner  directs  the  Dresden  Opera.     Chopin 
studies  with  Joseph  Eisner  in  Warsaw. 
The  major  composers  of  this  period  include  Josef 
Haydn,   F.  J.   Gossec,  Karl  von   Dittersdorf,  Andre 
Gretry,  Luigi  Boccherini,  Muzio  Clementi,  W.  A.  Mo- 
zart, Maria  Cherubini,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Gasparo 
Spontini,   Francois   Boieldieu,   Daniel  Auber,   Niccolo 
Paganini  and  Louis  Spohr. 

Period  VIII— The  Romantic  Era 
A.D. 

1825 — Bellini's  first  opera  Adelson  e  Salvini.  Cheru- 
bini writes  his  Coronation  Mass.  Spontini's 
opera  Alcidor.  Chopin's  first  published  work, 
Rondo  in  C  minor,  Op.  I.  Liszt's  operetta  Don 
Sancho.  Joh.  Strauss,  Jr.,  born.  Mendelssohn 
composes  his  String  Octet,  Op.  20. 

1826 — Meyerbeer  in  Paris.  Rossini  made  composer  to 
the  king.  Weber  composes  Oberon  and  dies  in 
London.  Mendelssohn  writes  his  overture  to 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Stephen  Foster 
born.  Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  organizes  his  fa- 
mous orchestra.  Reissiger  conducts  the  Ger- 
man Opera  in  Dresden.  Rossini  reaches  the 
height  -of  his  popularity  in  Germany. 

1827 — Beethoven  dies  in  Vienna.  Schubert  writes  his 
Winterreise  song  cycle.  Liszt  settles  in  Paris. 
Wagner  studies  in  Dresden. 

1828— Schubert  dies  in  Vienna  after  completing  his  last 
three  piano  sonatas  and  the  Symphony  in  C 
major.  Rossini's  Le  Coinpte  Ory.  Berlioz 
writes  his  Waverly  Overture.  Schumann  studies 
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at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Heinrich  Marsch- 
ner's  opera  The  Vampire  presented  in  Leipzig. 
Paganini  begins  his  European  concert  tours. 
Hummel  and  Czerny  issue  their  piano  metho'ds. 
The  "Societe  des  concerts  du  Conservatoire" 
organized  in  Paris  under  Habeneck. 

1829 — Rossini  writes  William  Tell  Anton  Rubinstein 
born.  Mendelssohn  conducts  Bach's  St.  Matthew 
Passion  in  Berlin.  Berlioz  composes  his  Sym- 
phonie  Fantastique,  bringing  in  the  new  idea  of 
the  program  symphony,  and  the  use  of  the  "leit- 
motif" or  "idee  fixe."  Chopin  composes  his 
first  etudes. 

1830 — Berlioz  wins  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  Sar- 
danapole.  Mendelssohn  writes  the  FingaVs 
Cave  overture.  Chopin  gives  farewell  concerts 
in  Warsaw.  Wagner  studies  with  Weinlig. 
Schumann  a  piano  pupil  of  Friedr.  Wieck. 
Auber's  Fra  Diavalo  performed  in  Paris.  A. 
B.  Marx  named  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Ber- 
lin University. 

1831 — Meyerbeer  composes  his  opera  Robert  le  Didble. 
Bellini  writes  Norma  and  Sonnambula.  Chopin 
comes  to  Paris.  Verdi  goes  to  Milan  where  he 
is  not  admitted  to  the  Conservatory.  Mendels- 
sohn composes  his  G  minor  piano  concerto  and 
his  choral  work  Walpurgisnacht.  Schumann 
writes  an  article  praising  Chopin. 

1832 — Donizetti's  opera  Elisir  d'Amore.  Wagner  com- 
poses his  Symphony  in  C.  Chopin  writes  his 
first  Mazurkas,  Op.  6.  Zelter  and  dementi  die. 
The  "Sacred  Harmonic  Society"  founded  in 
London. 

J833 — Bellini  composes  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  Donizetti 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Cherubini  AH  Baba.  Brahms 
born  in  Hamburg.  Wagner  writes  Die  Feen. 
Mendelssohn  comes  to  Diisseldorf  as  musical 
director.  Fetis  made  director  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatory. 

1834 — Bellini  died  near  Paris.  Berlioz  composes  Har- 
old, in  I$aly  Symphony.  Chopin  plays  a  duet 
with  Liszt.  Wagner  in  Magdeburg.  Franck 
enrolls  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Borodin 
born.  Glinka  studies  in  Berlin.  Schumann 
founds  his  music  periodical  "Neue  Zeitschrift 
fur  Musik." 

1835 — Donizetti  composes  his  opera  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor.  Saint-Saens  born  in  Paris.  Mendelssohn 
conducts  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig.  Liszt 
in  Geneva.  Wagner  composes  the  Columbus 
Overture. 

1836 — Meyerbeer  composes  his  opera  Les  Huguenots. 
Rossini  at  Bologna.  Gounod  enters  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  Liszt  and  Thalberg  in  piano 
contest;  former  wins.  Glinka  writes  his  opera 
A  Life  for  the  Csar.  Wagner  writes  the  Liebes- 
verbot,  goes  to  Konigsberg. 


J837 — Berlioz  writes  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Requiem 
Mass.  Chopin  meets  George  Sand,  Liszt  in 
Italy,  Wagner  in  Riga.  Lortzing's  Zar  und 
Zimmermann  performed  in  Leipzig.  Fetis  be- 
gins to  issue  his  "Biographie  universelle  des 
musiciens." 

1838 — Bizet  born  in  Paris.  Chopin  spends  the  winter 
on  Majorca  Island.  Schumann  in  Vienna. 
Wagner  starts  work  on  Rienzi.  Verdi  in  Milan. 
Berlioz  writes  musical  articles  for  the  "Journal 
des  Debats."  Jenny  Lind  makes  first  appearance 
in  Stockholm.  Schumann  discovers  Schubert's 
C  major  Symphony. 

J839 — Liszt  tours  Europe  as  concert  pianist.  Wagner 
comes  to  Paris.  Verdi  writes  his  first  opera. 
Gounod  wins  Prix  de  Rome.  Chopin's  Twenty- 
four  Preludes,  Op.  28,  are  published.  Italy  ex- 
erts less  influence  on  the  musical  life  of  other 
European,  countries. 

1840 — Donizetti  composes  The  Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment. Paganini  dies  in  Nice.  Brahms  studies 
with  Cossel.  Schumann  marries  Clara  Wieck 
and  composes  many  songs.  Smetana  goes  to 
Prague.  Tschaikowsky  born.  Wagner  writes 
his  Faust  Overture,  and  meets  Liszt  in  Paris. 
Adolphe  Sax  invents  the  saxophone.  Anton 
Schindler's  Beethoven  biography  published.  The 
"Musical  Antiquarian  Society"  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  the  works  of  the  old  English 
composers. 

1841 — Arthur  Sullivan  born.  Chopin  gives  private  re- 
cital in  Paris.  Dvorak  born.  Schumann  writes 
his  First  Symphony.  Liszt's  Annees  de  peleri- 
nage  published.  Wagner  composes  the  Flying 
Dutchman. 

1842 — Meyerbeer  becomes  musical  director  in  Berlin, 
composes  Le  Prophete.  Cherubim  dies  in  Paris. 
Spontini  retires  to  Italy.  Massenet  born.  Men- 
delssohn composes  his  Scotch  and  Reformation 
Symphonies.  Wagner  comes  to  Dresden. 
Schumann  composes  Piano  Quintet,  Op.  44. 
Glinka  writes  Russian  and  Ludmilla.  Verdi 
composes  Nabucco.  Riengi  performed  in  Dres- 
den. 

1843 — Donizetti  composes  Don  PasquaLe.  Brahms 
studies  with  Marxsen.  Berlioz  writes  his  Ro- 
man Carnival  Overture,  tours  Germany  as  con- 
ductor. Mendelssohn  founds  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. Schumann  writes  his  Das  Paradies 
und  die  Peri.  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman  pro- 
duced in  Dresden.  Verdi  writes"/  Lombardi. 
Franck  composes  B  major  Piano  Trio.  Robert 
Franz  publishes  his  first  songs.  Balfe's  The 
Bohemian  Girl  produced  in  London. 

.1844 — Spontini  conducts  his  La  Vestale  in  Dresden  at 

Wagner's    invitation.      Mendelssohn   composes 

the  violin  concerto.    Schumann  makes  a  tour  of 

-'-  Russia.    Wagner  composing  Tannh&user.  Verdi 
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writes  Ernani.  Franck  teaches  in  Paris.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  is  born.  London  "Musical  Times" 
issued.  Joachim  appears  at  the  Gewandhaus  in 
Leipzig.  Berlioz  publishes  his  treatise  on  in- 
strumentation. 

1845 — Berlioz  tours  Austria.  Schumann  writes  his 
piano  concerto.  Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  conducts 
Court  Balls  in  Vienna.  Wagner's  Tannhauser 
produced  in  Dresden.  Spohr  writes  his  last 
opera  Die  Kreuzfahrer.  Lortzing's  Undine  pro- 
duced in  Magdeburg.  Liszt  writes  the  sym- 
phonic poem  Les  Preludes. 

1846 — Berlioz  completes  Damnation  of  Faust.  Saint- 
Saens  appears  in  debut  recital  as  pianist  in 
Paris.  Mendelssohn  composes  Elijah.  Schu- 
mann writes  Symphony  in  C  Major.  Franck's 
Ruth  performed  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
Moscheles  becomes  a  piano  instructor  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  Wagner  conducts  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony  in  Dresden. 
1847 — Brahms  makes  appearance  as  pianist.  Berlioz 
makes  a  tour  of  Russia.  Mendelssohn  dies  in 
Leipzig.  Chopin  separates  from  George  Sand. 
Verdi  composes  Macbeth.  Liszt  meets  Countess 
Carolyne  Sayn-Wittgenstein.  Tschaikowsky 
studies  piano.  Flotow's  opera  Martha  produced 
in  Vienna.  Manuel  Garcia  writes  his  vocal 
method  "Traite  complet  du  chant." 
1848 — Donizetti  dies  in  Bergamo.  Schumann  writes 
his  opera  Genoveva.  Liszt  becomes  court  music 
director  at  Weimar.  Smetana  opens  a  music 
school  in  Prague.  Wagner  completes  Lohengrin. 
1849 — Chopin  and  Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  die.  Wagner 
forced  to  leave  Dresden.  Verdi  composes  Luisa 
Miller.  Offenbach  produces  his  first  successful 
opera  Chanson  di  Fortunio.  Meyerbeer's  Le 
Prophete  produced  in  Berlin.  Liszt's  symphonic 
poem  Tasso  performed  in  Weimar.  William 
Sterndale  Bennett  founds  the  London  Bach  So- 
ciety. Wagner  starts  writing  his  musical  arti- 
cles "Art  and  Revolution"  and  "The  Art-work 
of  the  Future." 

The  principal  composers  of  this  period  include  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  Louis  Herold,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer, 
Gtoacchino  Rossini,  Ignaz  Moscheles,  Heinrich  Mars- 
chner,  Franz  Schubert,  Gaetano  Donizetti,  Vincenzo 
Bellini,  Michael  Glinka,  Hector  Berlioz,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn, Frederick  Chopin,  Robert  Schumann  and 
Franz  Liszt. 

Period  IX — The  Post-Romantic  Era 
A.D. 

1850 — Liszt  produces  Wagner's  Lohengrin  at  Weimar. 
Wagner  continues  his  musical  articles  with 
Opera  and  Drama  and  The  Jew  in  Miisic. 
Liszt  contributes  his  appreciation  on  Chopin. 
Schumann  goes  to  Diisseldorf  as  musical  di- 
rector. The  Bach  Society  founded  in  Leipzig. 
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The  Benedictine  monks  start  their  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

1851 — Spontini  dies.  Verdi  composes  Rigoletto.  Wag- 
ner writes  Young  Siegfried.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Bach  edition  issued.  Schumann's  Third 
Symphony  performed  in  Diisseldorf. 

1852 — Berlioz  comes  to  London.  Stephen  Foster  com- 
poses. Wagner  completes  the  Nibelung  poem; 
meets  Mathilde  Wesendonck.  The  "Music  of  the 
Future"  School  arises  under  the  guidance  of 
Liszt.  Several  important  music  books  issued: 
Coussemaker's  Histoire  de  I'harmonie  au  moyen 
age,  Lenz'sf  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles,  and 
Brendel's  Geschichte  der  Musik. 

1853 — Brahms  composes  Piano  Sonatas  in  C  and  F 
sharp  minor.  Verdi's  La  Traviata  produced  in 
Venice;  his  77  Trovatore  produced  in  Rome. 
Wagner  composing  Das  Rheingold.  Saint- Saens 
organist  at  St.  Merry  in  Paris.  Brahms  makes 
tour  with  the  violinist  Ed.  Remenyi.  Schumann 
writes  his  famous  article  "New  Paths." 

1854 — Meyerbeer  composes  L'Etoile  du  Nord.  Wagner 
works  on  Die  Walkure.  Rubinstein  makes  tour 
through  Europe.  Sullivan  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Royal.  Brahms  composes  his  first  songs 
and  the  B  major  Piano  Trio.  Hanslick's  book 
The  Beautiful  in  Music  arouses  controversy. 

1855 — Rossini  returns  to  Paris.  Wagner  conducts  in 
London.  Verdi  composes  Sicilian  Vespers. 
Saint-Saens  writes  his  first  symphony.  Bruck- 
ner organist  in  the  Linz  Cathedral.  Johann 
Strauss,  Jr.,  gives  summer  concerts  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Tschaikowsky  studies  piano  with  Kun- 
dinger.  Liszt  plays  his  E[>  major  Piano  Con- 
certo at  Weimar  under  Berlioz.  Crystal  Palace 
concerts  start  in  London.  Rubinstein's  ora- 
torio The  Lost  Paradise  performed  in  Weimar. 

i8s6^--Schumann  dies  in  Endenich.  Smetana  conducts 
.  in  Sweden.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  becomes  naval 
cadet.  Liszt  finishes  his  Dante  Symphony.  Dar- 
gomijsky's  Russalka  produced  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Stuttgart  Conservatory  founded.  Otto  Jahn  is- 
sues his  Mozart  biography.  Chrysander  and 
Gervinus  found  the  German  Handel  Society. 

1857 — Bizet  wins  Prix  de  Rome.  Rubinstein  composes 
his  Ocean  Symphony.  Wagner  works  on  Tris- 
tan und  Isolde  and  Siegfried.  Edward  Elgar 
born.  Dvorak  studies  in  Prague.  Glinka  dies 
in  Berlin.  Moussorgsky  comes  under  influence 
of  Balakireff.  Hans  von  Biilow  marries  Cosima 
Liszt.  The  nine  symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  pub- 
lished; Wagner  writes  an  article  concerning 
them. 

1858 — Puccini  born  in  Lucca.  Brahms  composes  his 
Serenade  in  D.  Grieg  studies  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  Offenbach's  operetta  Orpheus  in 
the.  Underworld  produced  in  Paris.  Wagner 
in  Venice.  Peter  Cornelius's  Barber  of  Bagdad 
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produced  in  Weimar.  Stanislaus  Moniusko  con- 
ducts the  Warsaw  Opera.  Fr.  Chrysander  issues 
the  first  volume  of  his  Handel  biography.  ' 

1859 — Louis  Spohr  dies  in  CasseL  Wagner  completes 
Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Lucerne.  Gounod's  Faust 
produced  in  Paris.  Verdi's  Masked  Ball  pro- 
duced in  Rome.  Russian  Music  Society  founded 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Handel  Festival  in  Lon- 
don employs  2700  singers  and  460  instrumen- 
talists. Meyerbeer  completes  Dinorah.  Brahms 
plays  his  first  piano  concerto  in  Leipzig.  Claude 
Debussy  born  near  Paris.  Liszt  leaves  Weimar 
and  goes  to  Rome. 

1860 — Gustav  Mahler  and  Hugo  Wolf  born.  Wagner 
returns  to  Germany.  Rob.  Franz  composes 
songs.  Niels  W.  Gade  conducts  orchestra  in 
Copenhagen. 

1861 — Wagner's  Tannh'duser  produced  in  Paris.  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  born  in  New  York.  Heinrich 
Marschner  dies.  Pasdeloup  Concerts  organized 
in  Paris.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  founded 
in  London.  Brahms  composes  his  D  minor  piano 
concerto  and  piano  quartets  in  G  minor  and  A. 

1862 — Berlioz  composes  Beatrice  et  Benedict.  Brahms 
conies  to  Vienna.  Liszt  writes  the  first  Mephisto 
Wdts.  Verdi's  Forsa  del  Destino  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Gounod  completes  his  Queen 
of  Sheba.  Wagner  begins  work  on  the  Meister- 
singer.  Liszt  completes  the  Legend  of  St. 
Elisabeth.  Anton  Rubinstein  founds  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  Henri  Wieniawski 
comes  to  St.  Petersburg.  A.  W.  Ambros  issues 
the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Music. 
Kochel  issues  his  catalogue  of  Mozart's  works. 

1863 — Bizet  composes  his  Pearl  Fishers.  Brahms  con- 
ducts the  Vienna  Singakademie  and  composes 
his  Piano  Quintet.  Frederick  Delius  born. 
Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  directs  the  Court  Balls  at 
Vienna.  Massenet  wins  the  Prix  de  Rome  with 
the  cantata  David  Rissio.  Moussorgsky  com- 
poses Salammbo.  Tschaikowsky  goes  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  Berlioz's  Les  Troy- 
ens  produced. 

1864 — Meyerbeer  dies  in  Paris.  Wagner  is  aided  by 
King  Ludwig.  Richard  Strauss  is  born  in 
Munich.  Sullivan  writes  his  cantata  Kenilworth. 
Tschaikowsky  composes  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Overture.  Stephen  Foster  dies  in  New  York. 
Max  Bruch  composes  his  G  minor  Violin  Con- 
certo. Ed.  Hanslick  writes  brilliant  musical  criti- 
cisms for  the  Vienna  "Neuen  Freien  Presse." 

1865— Meyerbeer's  L'Africaine  produced  in  Paris. 
Liszt  becomes  an  Abbe.  Sibelius  born  in  Fin- 
land. Von  Biilow  produces  Tristan  und  Isolde 
in  Munich.  Cornelius's  Der  Cid  produced  in 
Weimar.  Goldmark  writes  his  Sakuntala  Over- 
ture. Suppe's  operetta  The  Beautiful  Galathea 
produced  in  Vienna. 


1866 — Brahms  composes  his  Sextet  in  G  and  the  'cello 
Sonata  in  E  minor.  Gounod  composes  Romeo 
ct  Juliette.  Grieg  in  Oslo.  Tschaikowsky  teaches 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Liszt  completes 
his  oratorio  Christus  in  Rome.  Wagner  in  Trieb- 
schen  near  Lucerne.  Ambroise  Thomas's  Mignon 
presented  in  Paris.  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride 
produced  in  Prague.  The  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory opened  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein. 

1867 — Wagner's  Meistersinger  produced  in  Munich. 
Verdi  composes  Don  Carlos.  Bruckner  writes 
his  Mass  in  D  minor.  Strauss  composes  the 
Blue  Danube  Waltz.  Sullivan  writes  Cox  and 
Box.  Borodin  completes  Symphony  in  E[?.  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff  composes  the  tone  poem  Sadko. 
The  Copenhagen  Conservatory  opened. 

1868 — Rossini  dies  in  Passy.  Brahms  writes  his  Ger- 
man Requiem.  Grieg  composes  his  piano  con- 
certo. Bruckner  writes  his  first  symphony. 
Smetana  composes  Dalibor,  also  his  symphonic 
poem  My  Fatherland.  Boito's  Mefistofele  pro- 
duced in  Milan. 

1869 — Hector  Berlioz  and  Carl  Loewe  die.  Brahms 
composes  the  Lieberslieder  Waltzes.  Liszt 
teaches  at  Weimar.  Wagner's  Das  Rheingold 
produced  in  Munich.  Bruckner  composes  the 
Mass  in  F.  minor.  The  Histoire  generate  de  la 
musique  of  Fetis  and  the  Lira  Sacra-Hispana 
of  Eslava  issued.  Siegfried  Wagner  born. 

1870 — Wagner's  Die  Walkitre  produced  in  Munich. 
Gounod  comes  to  London.  Grieg  visits  Liszt  in 
Rome.  Wagner  writes  his  study  on  Beethoven. 
Leo  Delibes'  ballet  Coppelia  produced  in  Paris. 

1871 — Brahms  composes  the  Schicksalslied.  Wagner 
finishes  his  Siegfried.  Verdi's  Aida  produced  in 
Cairo.  Auber  and  Thalberg  die.  Alexander 
Scriabin  born  in  Moscow.  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
teaches  composition  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory. Grieg's  first  Lyric  Pieces  for  piano 
published.  Wagner's  Lohengrin  produced  in 
Bologna. 

1872 — Bizet  composes  his  UArlesienne  music.  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams  born.  Rubinstein  tours  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Bayreuth  Theater  started. 
Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  comes  to  America.  Cesar 
Franck  composes  the  oratorio  Redemption. 

1873 — Serge  Rachmaninoff  born.  Brahms  composes 
the  Quartet  in  C  minor,  and  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn.  Debussy  enters  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  Verdi  writes  his  string  quartet. 
Saint-SaSns  composes  Phaeton.  Bruckner  writes 
his  second  symphony.  Leopold  Damrosch 
founds  the  "Oratorio  Society"  in  New  York. 
Philip  Spitta  issues  the  first  volume  of  his  Bach 
biography. 

1874 — Arnold  Schonberg  born  in  Vienna.  Saint-Saens 
composes  Danse  Macabre.  Joh.  Strauss,  Jr., 
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writes  Die  Fledermaus.  Moussorgsky's  opera 
Boris  Godounoff  produced  in  St.  Petersburg;  he 
composes  his  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition.  Peter 
Cornelius  dies.  Wagner  completes  his  Cotter- 
dammerung.  Verdi  writes  his  Mamoni 
Requiem.  Tschaikowsky  composes  his  first  piano 
concerto.  The  "Russian  Five,"  comprising  Bala- 
kireff,  Cui,  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and 
Moussorgsky  come  into  prominence. 

1875 — Gounod  returns  to  Paris.  Liszt  made  head  of 
Hungarian  Academy.  Saint- Saens  writes  Le 
Deluge.  Grieg  makes  home  in  Bergen.  Richard 
Strauss  studies  violin  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  Bizet 
completes  Carmen  and  dies  in  Paris.  Sullivan 
composes  Trial  "by  Jury.  Maurice  Ravel  born. 
Tschaikowsky  writes  his  Third  Symphony.  Karl 
Goldmark's  Queen  of  Sheba  produced  in  Vienna. 
Rubinstein  writes  his  opera  The  Demon. 

1876 — Brahms  composes  his  B|?  Quartet.  First  per- 
formance of  the  "Ring"  cycle  in  Bayreuth.  Grieg 
writes  the  Peer  Gynt  music.  Wolf  and  Mahler 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  Tschaikowsky  writes 
Francesco  da  Rimini.  MacDowell  studies  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  The  Spanish  violinist,  Sara- 
sate,  comes  to  Germany.  The  English  Purcell 
Society  founded.  K.  F.  Glasenapp's  Wagner 
biography  issued. 

1877 — Brahms  composes  his  first  symphony.  Wagner 
conducts  in  London.  Saint-Saens's  Samson  et 
Dalila  produced  in  Weimar.  Bruckner  writes 
his  third  symphony.  Puccini  composes  cantata 
Juno.  Elgar  studies  violin  in  London.  Offen- 
bach visits  United  States.  Sullivan  completes 
The  Sorcerer.  Borodin  composes  his  symphony 
in  B  minor  and  visits  Liszt. 

1878 — Massenet  teaches  composition  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. Sullivan  composes  Pinafore.  Dvorak 
writes  his  Slavonic  Dances  and  Rhapsodies  for 
Orchestra.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Italy  at  Milan. 

1879 — Joachim  plays  Brahms's  violin  concerto  for  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  Rubinstein  composes  the  opera 
Nero.  Cesar  Franck  writes  his  Piano  Quintet 
writes  his  Slavonic  Dances  and  Rhapsodies  for 
certo  in  Leipzig.  Debussy  makes  trip  to  Russia. 
Sullivan  visits  the  United  States.  Tschaikowsky 
composes  Eugene  Onegin.  Sibelius  studies  violin 
with  local  teacher. 

1880 — Brahms  composes  the  violin  sonata  in  G,  and 
two  Rhapsodies.  Bruckner ,  writes  his  fourth 
symphony.  Puccini  studies  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory. Mahler  writes  his  Klagenda  Lied. 
Wolf  composes  a  string  quartet.  Offenbach  dies 
in  Paris.  Ernest  Bloch  born  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. Sullivan  composes  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
Tschaikowsky  writes  his  second  piano  concerto. 
Borodin  writes  On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
a  symphonic  poem.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  composes 
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A  Night  in  May.  Dom  Pothier  issues  his  "Les 
melodies  gregoriennes." 

1881 — Brahms  writes  his  Academic  Festival  Overture. 
Bruckner  composes  his  sixth  symphony.  Rich- 
ard Strauss's  D  minor  symphony  performed  in 
Munich.  Massenet's  Herodiade  produced  in 
Brussels.  The  Lamoureux  concerts  started  in 
Paris.  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoffmann  pro- 
duced. Tschaikowsky  composes  his  A  minor 
Trio.  Bela  Bartok  born  in  Hungary.  Sullivan 
composes  Patience.  Moussorgsky  dies  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Miaskowsky  born.  Charles  Loeffler 
comes  to  the  United  States. 

1882 — Brahms  composes  his  second  piano  concerto  in 
E\).  Wagner's  Parsifal  produced  in  Bayreuth. 
Elgar  in  Leipzig.  Igor  Stravinsky  born  in 
Russia.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  writes  the  Snow 
Maiden.  Rachmaninoff  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory.  Gounod's  oratorio.  The  Redemp- 
tion performed  in  Birmingham. 

1883 — Wagner  dies  in  Venice.  Saint-Saens  composes 
Henry  VIII.  Bruckner  writes  his  seventh  sym- 
phony. Brahms's  Third  Symphony  performed 
in  Vienna.  A  new  school  of  English  compo- 
sers arise:  Mackenzie,  Parry,  Stanford,  Cowen, 
and  Sullivan.  The  Royal  College  of  Music 
opened  in  London  under  the  direction  of  George 
Grove. 

1884 — Cesar  Franck  composes  his  Prelude,  Choral,  and 
Fugue.  Puccini  writes  his  first  opera  Le  Villi. 
Mahler  concertmaster  in  Cassel.  Debussy  wins 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  Tschaikowsky  composes 
Mazeppa.  MacDowell  writes  his  first  piano  con- 
certo. Massenet's  opera  Manon  produced  in 
Paris.  Robert  Franz  composes  his  last  songs. 

1885 — Brahms's  fourth  symphony  performed  in  Mein- 
ingen.  Bruckner  composes  his  Te  Deum.  Sul- 
livan's Mikado  produced  in  London ;  Joh. 
Strauss's  The  Gypsy  Baron  produced  in  Vienna. 
Alban  Berg  born.  Franck  composes  his  Varia- 
tions Symphoniques.  Richard  Strauss  made 
court  musical  director  in  Meiningen.  Debussy 
in  Rome.  Tschaikowsky  writes  symphonic  poem 
Manfred.  Rachmaninoff  studies  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory. 

1886 — Liszt  dies  in  Bayreuth.  Cesar  Franck  com- 
poses a  violin  sonata.  Bruckner  writes  his 
Requiem.  Richard  Strauss  in  Munich;  composes 
Burleska.  Mahler  in  Leipzig.  Delius  studies  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Sullivan  composes 
oratorio  The  Golden  Legend.  Improvements 
made  in  piano  construction  by  the  firms  of 
Bliithner,  Bechstein,  and  Steinway.  Increased 
volume  of  music  and  scores  printed. 

1887— Verdi's  Othello  produced  in  Milan.  Richard 
Strauss  writes  the  symphony  Aus  Italien.  Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin  produced  in  Paris.  Tschaikow- 
sky makes  European  tour  as  composer-conduc- 
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tor.  Brahms  composes  violin  sonata  in  A  and 
the  'cello  sonata  in  F.  Debussy  returns  to  Paris. 
Borodin  dies  in  St.  Petersburg.  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff writes  Capriccio  Espagnol.  Ravel  studies 
piano  in  Paris. 

1888 — Brahms  composes  double  concerto  for  violin 
and  'cello.  Cesar  Franck  writes  Symphony  in 
D  minor.  Grieg  conducts  London  Philharmonic. 
Hugo  Wolf  completes  Morike  songs  and  the 
Eichendorf  song  cycle.  Mahler  directs  the  Buda- 
pest Opera.  Debussy  writes  two  Arabesques  for 
piano  and  the  Petite  Suite.  Sullivan  composes 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  Tschaikowsky  completes 
his  fifth  symphony.  MacDowell  appears  in 
Boston  as  pianist  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  Rich- 
ard Strauss  writes  symphonic  poem  Macbeth. 
Fr.  Nietzsche  writes  The  Case  of  Wagner. 
The  Plainsong  and  Medieval  Music  Society 
founded  in  London. 

1889 — Brahms  composes  violin  sonata  in  D.  Cesar 
Franck  writes  a  string  quartet.  Grieg  conducts 
in  Paris.  Richard  Strauss  made  court  conduc- 
tor at  Weimar;  composes  symphonic  poem  Don 
Jucai.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  conducts  in  Paris  and 
Brussels;  writes  orchestral  work  Scheherazade. 
Ravel  enters  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Sibelius 
studies  composition  in  Berlin.  Mahler's  first 
symphony  performed  in  Budapest.  Hugo  Wolf 
composes  the  Spanischen  Liederbuch  songs. 
Dom  Mocquereau  starts  publication  of  the 
"Paleographie  musicale." 

1890— Rubinstein  comes  to  Berlin.  Cesar  Franck  dies 
in  Paris.  Niels  W.  Gade  dies  in  Copenhagen. 
Richard  Strauss  composes  tone  poems  Death 
and  Transfiguration  and  Macbeth.  Debussy 
writes  Baudelaire  songs.  Vaughan  Williams 
studies  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Dvorak 
composes  his  Requiem..  Tschaikowsky  writes 
Pique  Dame  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty  Ballet. 
MacDowell  completes  his  second  piano  concerto. 

1891 — Serge  Prokofieff  born  in  Russia.  Dvorak  com- 
poses Dumky  Trio,  Carneval  and  Othello  over- 
tures. Rimsky-Korsakoff  completes  Borodin's 
opera  Prince  Igor.  Rachmaninoff  writes  his 
first  piano  concerto.  MacDowell  composes  or- 
chestral poems  The  Saracens  and  Lovely  Alda. 
Felix  Weingartner  conducts  in  Berlin.  Alfred 
Bruneau's  opera  Le  Reve  produced  in  Paris. 

1892 — Brahms  composes  clarinet  quintet,  fantasies  and 
intermezzi  for  piano.  Saint-Saens  made  Doctor 
of  Music  by  Cambridge  University.  Bruckner 
composes  his  Symphony  No.  8.  Debussy  com- 
pletes Afternoon  of  a  Faun.  Dvorak  comes  to 
New  York  as  director  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tory. Tschaikowsky  composes  lolanthe  and  the 
Nutcracker  Ballet.  ^Rimsky-Korsakoff  writes 
opera-ballet  Mlada.  Scriabin  graduates  from 
Moscow  Conservatory.  Sibelius  composes  sym- 
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phonic  poem  En  Saga,  Karl  Muck  conducts  at 
the  Berlin  Opera. 

1893 — Humperdinck's  opera  Hansel  und  Gretel  pro- 
duced at  Weimar.  Verdi's  Falstaff  produced 
at  Milan.  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut  pro- 
duced at  Turin.  Gounod  dies.  Tschaikowsky 
dies  in  St.  Petersburg.  Debussy  composes  his 
string  quartet.  Dvorak  writes  New  World  Sym- 
phony. Sibelius  teaches  at  the  Helsingfors  Con- 
servatory ;  writes  Elegiac  Trio.  Schonberg  writes 
Quartet  in  D  minor. 

1894 — Rubinstein  dies  in  St.  Petersburg.  Bruckner 
writes  Symphony  No.  9.  Strauss  completes 
Guntram.  MahleY  writes  Symphony  No.  2.  Hans 
von  Biilow  dies.  MacDowell  and  Chadwick  com- 
pose symphonic  poems,  piano  works  and  songs. 
The  Palestrina  and  Handel  complete  editions 
finished.  Work  started  on  a  Lassus  edition. 
Massenet  composes  Thais  and  La  Navarraise. 
Schonberg  studies  with  Zemlinsky. 

I§95 — Strauss  composes  Till  EidcnspiegeL  Mahler 
completes  Symphony  No.  3.  Debussy  visits 
London.  Dvorak  returns  to  Prague,  writes 
violin  concerto  in  B  minor  and  String  Quartets 
in  Afc  and  G.  Paul  Hindemith  born  in  Hanau, 
Germany.  Rachmaninoff  writes  Symphony  No. 

1.  Sibelius  composes  Swan  of  Tuonela.    Mac- 
Dowell composes  Eroica  Sonata  for  piano.    Ar- 
thur Nikisch  conducts  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
at  Leipzig.     Henry  Wood  'directs  the  Queen's 
Hall  concerts. 

1896 — Bruckner  dies  in  Vienna.  Puccini's  opera  La 
Bohenie  produced  at  Turin.  Strauss  composes 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  Dvorak  writes  four 
symphonic  poems.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  revises 
Moussorgsky's  opera  Boris  Godounoff.  Mac- 
Dowell composes  his  Woodland  Sketches  for 
piano.  The  Schola  Cantorum  is  founded  in  Paris 
under  the  direction  of  V.  d'Indy,  Guilmant  and 
Bordes. 

1897 — Brahms  dies  in  Vienna.  Mahler  becomes  ar- 
tistic director  at  the  Vienna  Opera.  Debussy 
composes  orchestral  nocturnes,  Nuages  and 
Fetes.  Wolf  composes  his  last  songs.  Richard 
Strauss  finishes  Don  Quixote.  Paul  Dukas  com- 
poses symphonic  poem  The  Sorcerer's  Appren- 
tice. Rimsky-Korsakoff's  opera  Sadko  produced 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Massenet  writes  Sapho. 
Delius  composes  piano  concerto  in  C  minor.  Si- 
belius given  life  pension  by  State  in  order  that 
he  devote  himself  to  composition.  Ravel,  Bloch 
and  Vaughan  Williams  are  students.  Bartok 
composes  a  piano  sonata. 

1898 — Rimsky-Korsakoff  composes  opera  Mozart  and 
S alien.  Schonberg  writes  twelve  songs,  (Op.  I, 

2,  3).    Richard  Strauss  goes  to  Berlin  as  con- 
ductor and  completes  Em  Heldenleben.  Lorenzo 
Perosi  becomes  choirmaster  at  the  Sistine  Chapel 
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in  Rome.     Arturo  Toscanini  conducts  at   La 
Scala  in  Milan. 

1899— Elgar  composes  his  Enigma  Variation.  Johann 
Strauss,  Jr.,  dies  in  Vienna.     Ravel  composes 
Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte.     Schonberg 
writes  string  sextet  Verkldrte  Nacht.     Sibelius 
composes   Finlandia   and    his    first    symphony. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff    completes    his    opera    The 
Tsar's  Bride.    Bartok  composes  a  string  quartet. 
The  principal  composers  in  this  period  include  Richard 
Wagner,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  Charles  Gounod,  Cesar  Franck, 
Edouard    Sala,    Bedrich    Smetana,    Anton    Bruckner, 
Karl  Goldmark,  Anton  Rubinstein,  Johannes  Brahms, 
Alexander  Borodin,  Camille  Sairit-Saens,  Georges  Bizet, 
Modeste  Moussorgsky,  Peter  Tschaikowsky,  Antonin 
Dvorak,   Edvard   Grieg,   Nicholas   Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Edward  Elgar,  Giacomo  Puccini,  Hugo  Wolf,  Gustav 
Mahler,  Cesar  Cui,  Josef  Rheinberger,  Jacques  Offen- 
bach, Peter  Cornelius,  Joachim  Raff,  Johann  Strauss,  Jr., 
Max  Bruch,  Mily  Balakireff,  Gabriel.  Faure,  Vincent 
d'Indy,  Engelbert  Humperdinck,  George  W.  Chadwick, 
Arthur   Sullivan,   Moritz  Moszkowski,   Edward  Mac- 
Dowell,  Anton  Arensky,  Isaac  Albeniz,  Victor  Herbert, 
Ruggierio  Leoncavallo,  etc. 

Period  X — The  Modern  Age 
A.D. 

jgoo — Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  dies  in  London.  Mahler 
composes  Symphony  No.  4.  Gustave  Charpen- 
tier's  Louise  produced  in  Paris.  Elgar  writes  his 
oratorio  The  Dream  of  Gerontius.  Puccini's 
opera  Tosca  produced  in  Rome.  Caruso  active 
as  opera  tenor.  The  New  Bach  Society  founded 
in  Germany.  Eugen  Ysaye  and  Cesar  Thomson 
give  violin  recitals.  German  and  Italian  musi- 
cologists publish  old  musical  works  in  modern 
notation  with  historical  commentaries.  Scriabin 
composes  Symphony  No.  I.  Schonberg  com- 
poses songs.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  writes  Tsar 
Saltana.  Sibelius  makes  tour  as  composer-con- 
ductor. 

!(joi — Giuseppe  Verdi  dies  in  Milan.  Max  Reger  com- 
poses organ,  piano,  vocal  and  chamber  music 
works.  Rachmaninoff  writes  his  second  piano 
concerto.  Bach  festivals  held  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  First  volume  of  the 
Oxford  History  of  Music  appears.  The  German 
music  periodical  "Die  Musik"  and  the  French 
periodical  "Revue  musicale"  issued.  Dvorak 
made  director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
Strauss's  opera  Feuersnot  produced  in  Dresden. 
Debussy  active  as  music  critic.  Ravel  composes 
Jeux  d'eau.  Vaughan  Williams  receives  Doctor 
of  Music  degree  from  Cambridge  University; 
composes  orchestral  serenade.  Loeffler  writes 
Pagan  Poem  and  La  Bonne  Chanson. 

1902 — Debussy's  opera  PelHas  et  Melisande  produced  in 
Paris;  he  composes  piano  works.  The  French 
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composers  Ravel,  Dukas,  and  Schmitt  use  im- 
pressionistic style  in  their  compositions.  Sibe- 
belius  composes  Symphony  No.  2.  Mahler  writes 
his  Symphony  No.  5  and  Kindertotenlieder. 
Massenet  writes  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame. 
Elgar  composes  Pomp  and  Circumstance  and  the 
Coronation  Ode.  Vaughan  Williams  writes  his 
Bucolic  Suite  for  orchestra.  Scriabin  composes 
Symphony  No.  2.  Stravinsky  studies  with  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. Schonberg  works  on  his  Pelleas 
and  Melisande.  Loeffler  composes  By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  is  for- 
mally organized. 

XQO3 — Hugo  Wolf  dies  in  Vienna.  Wagner's  Parsifal 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  Ro- 
main  Rolland  lectures  on  music  history  at  the 
"ficple  des  hautes  etudes  sociales"  in  Paris. 
Ravel  composes  string  quartet.  Elgar  writes  The 
Apostles.  Bartok  composes  symphonic  poem, 
Kossuth,  and  a  violin  sonata.  Rachmaninoff 
composes  his  Chopin  Variations  for  piano.  Si- 
belius writes  Vdse  Triste  and  the  violin  con- 
certo. MacDowell  plays  his  second  piano  con- 
certo in  London.  Bloch  composes  his  first 
symphony.  Bruckner's  Ninth  Symphony  has 
its  premiere  in  Vienna.  Richard  Strauss  com- 
pletes his  Sinfonia  Domestica. 

1904 — Anton  Dvorak  dies  in  Prague.  Rise  of  concerts 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  Schola  Cantorum 
performs  Monteverde's  Orfeo  in  Paris.  First 
Congress  of  the  Internationalen  Musikgesell- 
schaf t  held  in  Leipzig.  Modest  Altschuler  heads 
the  newly  founded  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  New  York.  Phonograph  studies  of  primitive 
peoples'  music  made  by  Berlin  musicologists. 
Mahler  writes  Symphony  No.  6.  Debussy  com- 
poses Danse  Profane  and  Danse  Sacree.  Puc- 
.  cirri's  opera  Madame  Butterfly  fails  in  Milan. 
Elgar  knighted  by  King  George.  Scriabin  in 
Parrs.  Bartok  composes  Piano  Quintet  and 
Rhapsody  No.  i  for  orchestra.  Rachmaninoff 
conducts  at  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Moscow. 
Schonberg  writes  Six  Songs  with  Orchestra. 
Prokofieff  writes  his  First  Symphony.  Richard 
Strauss  visits  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time. 

1905 — Strauss's  opera  Salome  produced  in  Dresden. 
Franz  Lehar's  The  Merry  Widow  produced  in 
Prague.  Max  Reger  composes  piano  and  orches- 
tral works.  Gabriel  Faure  made  director  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  Henri  Expert  begins  to 
issue  "Les  maitres  musiciens  de  la  renaissance 
franchise."  De  Falla  wins  prize  with  his  opera, 
La  vida  "breve.  Mahler  composes  Symphony  No. 
7.  Debussy  writes  La  Mer  and  Images  for 
piano.  Elgar  composes  Introduction  and  Allegro 
for  strings.  Bartok  composes  his  First  Suite  for 
Orchestra.  Schonberg  writes  first  String 
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Quartet.  Willem  Mengelberg  makes  his  first 
appearance  as  conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

1906 — Ferruccio  Busoni  composes  his  Piano  con- 
certo, Op.  39.  Granville  Bantock  writes  choral 
work  Omar  Khayyam.  Sgambati's  Requiem  per- 
formed in  Rome.  Mozart  festival  held  in  Salz- 
burg. Wanda  Landowska  gives  harpsichord 
recitals.  Beethoven's  letters  issued  by  Kalischer. 
Delius  composes  Songs  of  Sunset.  Ravel  writes 
Introduction  and  Allegro  and  Histoires  natu- 
relles.  Elgar  visits  the  United  States ;  composes 
The  Kingdom.  Schonberg  composes  his  Cham- 
ber Symphony.  Oscar  Hammerstein  opens  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City. 
Dimitri  Shostakovich  born  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.  Camille  Saint-Saens  visits  the  United 
States. 

1907 — De  Falla  comes  to  Paris,  meets  Ravel,  Debussy, 
and  Dukas.  Mahler  composes  Symphony  No.  8. 
Ravel  writes  L'Heure  espagnolc.  Puccini  visits 
America.  Delius  composes  opera  A  Village 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Scriabin  visits  America. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  composes  The  Invisible  City 
of  Kitesh.  Rachmaninoff  in  Dresden.  Schon- 
berg composes  String  Quartet  No.  2  (with 
voice).  Sibelius  writes  Symphony  No.  j. 
Edvard  Grieg  and  Joseph  Joachim  die.  Paul 
Dukas's  opera  Ariane  et  Barbebleue  produced  in 
Paris.  Richard  Strauss's  Salome  is  produced 
in  New  York  amidst  a  storm  of  protest. 

1908 — Mahler  conducts  in  the  United  States;  composes 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.  Elgar  composes  Sym- 
phony No.  x.  Vaughan  Williams  studies  with 
Ravel  in  Paris.  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
is  produced  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
New  York.  Scriabin  writes  Divine  Poem  and 
Poem  of  Ecstasy.  Delius  composes  In  a  Sum- 
mer Garden.  Bartok  composes  String  Quartet 
No.  i.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  dies.  Stravinsky 
writes  symphonic  poems  Fireworks  and  Fan- 
tastic Scherzo.  Berg  composes  piano  sonata. 
Edward  MacDowell  dies  in  New  York.  Mias- 
kowsky  composes  Symphony  No.  I.  Arturo 
Toscanini  makes  his  debut  as  conductor  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 

1909 — Strauss  composes  Elektra.  Debussy  composes 
Images  for  orchestra.  Vaughan  Williams  writes 
his  Fantasy  on  a  Theme  by  Tallis  for  strings. 
Rachmaninoff  visits  the  United  States.  Pro- 
kofieff  composes  Piano  Sonata  No.  I  and  the 
opera  Maddalena.  Ignaz  Paderewski  directs  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory.  Schonberg  composes 
Three  Piano  Pieces^  Op.  n*  and  his  Fifteen 
Songs  after  Stefan  George.  A  Haydn  festival 
is  held  in  Vienna.  F.  T.  Marinetti  issues  the 
first  Futurist  Manifesto  in  the  Paris  "Le 
Figaro." 
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1910 — Debussy  composes  his  Clarinet  Rhapsody.  Puc- 
cini's opera  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  produced 
in  America.  Elgar  writes  violin  concerto. 
Scriabin  returns  to  Moscow.  Vaughan  Williams 
composes  his  A  Sea  Symphony.  Stravinsky 
writes  ballet  The  Firebird.  Schonberg  works  on 
his  Manual  of  Harmony.  Prokofieff  composes 
symphonic  poems  Dreams  and  Poeme  d'Au- 
tomme.  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  performed 
in  Munich.  Bloch  composes  opera  Macbeth. 
1911 — Gustav  Mahler  dies  in  Vienna;  his  Lied  von  der 
Erde  performed  in  Munich.  The  Rosenkavalier 
by  Richard  Strauss  produced  in  Dresden.  Scria- 
bin's  symphony  Prometheus  (with  color  ma- 
chine) performed  in  Moscow.  Stravinsky  writes 
ballet  Petroushka.  Wagner's  autobiography  is- 
sued. Ravel  composes  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe. 
Victor  Herbert's  Natoma  produced  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

I912 — Strauss  composes  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  Debussy 
writes  ballet  Jeux.  Massenet  dies  in  Paris. 
Rachmaninoff  conducts  symphony  concerts  in 
Moscow.  Schonberg  composes  Pierrot  Lunaire. 
Sibelius  composes  his  Symphony  No.  4.  Mias- 
kowsky  writes  symphonic  poem  Alastor.  Proko- 
fieff composes  piano  works.  Chamber  music 
gains  in  popularity:  Rose,  Klingler,  Kolisch, 
Brussels,  and  Flonzaley  String  Quartets.  Leo- 
pold Stokowski  makes  his  debut  as  conductor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

I9I3 — Saint-Saens  composes  oratorio  The  Promised 
Land.  Debussy  writes  Psyche.  Ravel  com- 
.  poses  Poenies  de  Mallarme.  Schonberg  com- 
poses his  Gluckliche  Hand.  Stravinsky  writes 
ballet  Le  Sacre  du  Print  emps.  Prokofieff  com- 
poses Piano  Concerto  No.  2.  Wagner  and 
Verdi  festivals  held  in  commemoration  of  their 
birth.  The  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopedie 
de  la  musique  (Lavignac)  issued.  The  first 
performance  of  Strauss'  Rosenkavalier  given  in 
New  York. 

1914 — De  Falla  goes  to  Granada.  Strauss  composes 
Joseph's  Legend.  Ravel  composes  his  Le  Tom- 
beau  de  Couperin — suite  for  piano.  Scriabin 
visits  England.  Vaughan  Williams  composes  A 
London  Symphony.  Miaskowsky  composes  his 
Symphony  No.  3.  Deems  Taylor  writes  choral 
work  Chambered  Nautilus.  Max  Reger  goes  to 
Jena.  Stravinsky's  Le  Rossignol  produced  in 
Paris. 

1915 — De  Falla  composes  ballet  El  amor  brujo.  Karl 
Goldmark,  Alexander  Scriabin,  and  Theo. 
Leschetizky  die.  The  Alpine  Symphony  by 
Richard  Strauss  performed  in  Berlin.  The 
American  music  periodical  "The  Musical  Quar- 
terly" issued.  Debussy  composes  'cello  Sonata 
and  piano  pieces.  Rachmaninoff  writes  Vesper 
Mass.  Sibelius  composes  his  Symphony  No.  5. 
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Hindemith  conducts  opera  at  Frankfort.  Bloch 
comes  to  America. 

1916 — Reger  composes  choral  works  Der  Einsiedler 
and  Requiem;  dies  in  Leipzig.  Eugene  d'Al- 
bert's  Die  toten  Augen  performed  in  Dresden. 
Ferruccio  Busoni  publishes  his  book  A  New 
Esthetic  of  Music.  Delius  composes  his  violin 
concerto.  Stravinsky  comes  to  America.  Bloch 
composes  String  Quartet  in  B  minor  and  the 
Schelomo-Rhapsody  for  'cello  and  orchestra. 
Loeffler  composes  Hora  Mystica.  Jazz  com- 
positions draw  attention  in  America. 

1917 — Debussy  composes  his  violin  sonata.  Stravinsky 
composes  L'Histoire  du  Soldat.  Prokofieff 
writes  his  Classical  Symphony.  Respighi  com- 
poses orchestral  work  The  Fountains  of  Rome. 
Ph.  Scharwenka  dies.  Yehudi  Menuhin  born. 
Jascha  Heifetz  makes  his  American  debut  in 
New  York. 

1918 — Claude  Debussy  dies  in  Paris.  Bartok  composes 
opera  Bluebeard  and  String  Quartet  No.  2. 
Rachmaninoff  returns  to  America.  Miaskow- 
sky  composes  Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  5.  Puc- 
cini composes  Gianni  Schicchi. 

1919— De  Falla  completes  Three-cornered  Hat.  Rich- 
ard Strauss  becomes  director  of  the  Vienna 
Opera;  composes  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten. 
Elgar  writes  'cello  concerto.  Stravinsky  writes 
piano  work  Ragtime.  Leoncavallo,  Adelina 
Patti,  and  Hugo  Riemann  die.  H.  Abert  works 
on  Mozart  biography.  Augustus  Juilliard  en- 
dows a  music  school  bearing  his  name  with 
$20,000,000. 

1920 — Ravel  composes  orchestral  work  La  .  Vdse. 
Stravinsky  writes  his  Symphony  for  Wind  In- 
struments and  the  ballet  Pukinelli.  Ernest 
Bloch  made  director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music.  Max  Bruch  dies.  Max  Reger  So- 
ciety formed.  A  Mahler  festival  held  in  Am- 
sterdam under  the  direction  of  Willem  Mengel- 
berg. 

1921 — Saint-Saens  dies  in  Algiers.  Stravinsky  com- 
poses comic  opera  Mavra.  Delius  composes 
'cello  concerto.  Prokofieff  composes  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  3,  choral  poem  They  are  Seven,  and 
the  opera  The  Love  of  Three  Oranges.  Paul 
Hindemith  composes  chamber  music  works. 
Albert  Roussel  and  Darius  Milhaud  write  sym- 
phonies, ballet,  and  opera.  Paul  Whiteman  vis- 
its Europe  with  his  jazz  orchestra.  Caruso  dies. 
The  conducting  art  of  Arturo  Toscanini  ac- 
claimed. 

1922 — Vaughan  Williams  visits  America;  composes  his 
Pastoral  Symphony.  Berg  completes  opera 
Wozzeck.  Arthur  Nikisch  dies.  The  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Contemporary  Music  founded. 
Alfred  Hertz  conducts  at  first  symphony  con- 
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cert  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  First  radio  con- 
cert broadcast  from  Sheffield,  England. 
3 — De  Falla  composes  puppet  opera  El  Retablo  de 
Maese  Pedro.  Ravel  orchestrates  Moussorg- 
sky's  Pictures  from  an  Exhibition.  Stravinsky 
composes  ballet  Les  Noces.  Schonberg  writes 
Serenade  for  Seven  Instruments  and  his  Quin- 
tet for  Wind  Instruments.  Sibelius  composes 
Symphony  No.  6.  Bloch  completes  his  Baal 
Shem.  Miaskowsky  composes  Symphonies  Nos. 
6  and  7.  Arthur  Honegger's  Pacific  231  and 
King  David  performed.  Z.  Kodaly  composes 
Psalmus  Hungaricus.  Wagner's  Liebesverbot 
(written  in  1836)  first  performed  in  Munich. 

1924 — Richard  Strauss  composes  ballet  Schlagobers; 
his  opera  Intermezzo  produced  in  Dresden. 
Puccini  dies  in  Brussels.  Vaughan  Williams 
composes  opera  Hugh,  the  Drover.  Stravinsky 
writes  his  Piano  Concerto.  Sibelius  composes 
Fantasia  Symphonica.  Hindemith  composes  his 
Nusch-Nuschi  Dances.  Bloch  composes  Quin- 
tet for  piano  and  strings.  Ferruccio  Busoni  dies. 
George  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  is  played  at 
the  first  concert  of  modern  jazz  given  by  Paul 
Whiteman  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  makes  his  debut  as  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

1925 — Alban  Berg's  Woszeck-  produced  in  Berlin. 
Sibelius  composes  his.  Seventh  Symphony. 
Vaughan  Williams  composes  Concerto  Ac- 
cademico  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Bloch  writes 
his  Concerto  Grosso  and  Israel  Symphony. 
Hindemith  composes  concertos  for  piano,  'cello, 
and  viola.  Miaskowsky  composes  Symphony 
No.  8.  Dolmetsch  gives  concerts  of  old  music 
in  England.  Radio  opens  new  paths  for  music 
and  musicians. 

1926 — Sibelius  writes  music  for  The  Tempest  and 
Tapiola.  John  Alden  Carpenter's  ballet  Sky- 
scrapers  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  The  first  "sound"  moving  picture  Don 
Juan  shown  in  New  York  with  music  played 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Alban  Berg  composes  Lyric  Suite  for  string 
quartet.  Deems  Taylor  writes  opera  The  King's 
Henchman.  Hindemith's  opera  Cardillac  pro- 
duced in  Dresden.  Shostakovich  composes  Sym- 
phony in  F  minor.  Work  continued  on  the 
complete  editions  of  Buxtehude,  Purcell,  Weber, 
Monteverde  and  Josquin  des  Pres. 

1927 — Sibelius  composes  Piano  Pieces,  Op.  101  and  Op. 
103.  Schonberg  composes  String  Quartet  No. 
3;  his  Die  gluckliche  Hand  performed  in  Vi- 
enna. Rachmaninoff  writes  Piano  Concerto  No.  4. 
Stravinsky  composes  Oedipus  Rex.  Shostako- 
vich composes  his  October  Symphony.  Miaskow- 
sky composes  Symphony  No.  p.  Weinberger's 
Schwanda  der  Dudelsackpfeifer  produced  in 
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Prague.  Ernest  Kfenek's  opera  Jonny  spielt 
auf  produced  in  Leipzig.  Beethoven  festivals 
held  in  commemoration  of  his  death.  Gliere's 
ballet  Red  Poppy  produced  in  Moscow. 

1928 — Strauss's  opera  The  Egyptian  Helen  produced 
in  Dresden.  Schonberg  composes  Variations  for 
Orchestra.  Kurt  Weill's  Die  Dreigroschenoper 
produced  in  Berlin.  Schubert  festivals  held  in 
commemoration  of  his  death.  Music  used  in 
the  making  of  the  new  talking  pictures.  De 
Falla  composes  Concerto  for  Harpsichord  with 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  'cello.  Hinde- 
mith  writes  opera  Neues  vom  Tage. 

1929 — Bartok  composes  String  Quartets  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Shostakovich  composes  his  May  Symphony. 
Ch.  S.  Terry  writes  his  Bach  biography.  Proko- 
fieff  composes  Sinfonietta  Divertimento.  Stra- 
vinsky composes  Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Or- 
chestra. 

1930 — Cosima  and  Siegfried  Wagner  die.  Berg  com- 
poses orchestral  piece  Der  Wein.  Rachmaninoff 
writes  Three  Russian  Folksongs  for  choir  and 
orchestra.  Complete  edition  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Lully's  works  started  in  France.  Deems  Tay- 
lor composes  opera  Peter  Ibbetson.  Miaskow- 
sky  writes  Symphony  No.  12.  Stravinsky  com- 
poses his  Symphony  of  Psalms.  Leopold  Auer 
dies. 

1931 — Vincent  d'Indy  dies.  Furtwangler  and  Tosca- 
nini  conduct  at  the  Bayreuth  festival.  Malipiero 
composes  Danse  e  canzoni  for  orchestra.  Bar- 
tok composes  Two  Rhapsodies  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra.  Hans  Earth  perfects  his  quarter- 
tone  piano. 

1932 — Eugene  d' Albert  dies.  Haydn  festivals  held  in 
commemoration  of  his  birth.  John  Philip  Sousa 
dies.  Rachmaninoff  composes  Variations  for 
Piano  on  a  Theme  by  Corelli.  Ravel  composes 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Prokofieff 
composes  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  55.  Shostako- 
vich composes  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  35, 

1933 — Strauss's  Arabella  performed  in  Dresden.  Wag- 
ner and  Brahms  festivals  held.  Schonberg 
comes  to  America.  Miaskowsky  composes  Sym- 
phony No.  13.  Bartok  composes  his  Second 
Piano  Concerto.  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  for  Musical  Research  held  in  Cambridge. 
Louis  Gruenberg's  Emperor  Jones  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 

1934 — Elgar  and  Delius  die.  Hindemith  composes 
opera  Mathis  der  Mahler.  Shostakovich  com- 
poses opera  Lady  Macbeth  of  Msensk.  Bloch 
composes  Hebrew  Sacred  Service.  Ravel  writes 
Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcieree — three  songs  for 
baritone  and  orchestra.  Bartok  composes  his 
Cantata  prof  ana.  Stravinsky  writes  Persephone. 

1935 — Schonberg  composes  Suite  for  String  Orchestra 
and  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra. 


Rachmaninoff  writes  Variations  Symphoniques. 
LoefHer  dies.  Alban  Berg  writes  Violin  Con- 
certo; dies  in  Vienna.  Miaskowsky  composes 
Symphony  No.  14.  George  Gershwin  completes 
Porgy  and  Bess. 

1936 — Strauss  composes  Olympic  Hymn.  Schonberg 
composes  Chamber  Symphony  and  Concerto  for 
string  quartet  and  orchestra.  Vaughan  Williams 
writes  choral  work  Dona  Nobis  Pacem,  Concerto 
for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  the  operetta  The 
Poisoned  Kiss,  and  Suite  for  Viola  and  Orches- 
tra. Rachmaninoff  composes  Symphony  No.  4. 
Bartok  composes  String  Quartet  No.  4.  Stra- 
vinsky writes  Divertimento  for  Orchestra. 
Bloch  composes  Voice  in  the  Desert  for  'cello 
and  orchestra.  Miaskowsky  composes  Sym- 
phony No.  Jj.  Shostakovich  writes  Symphony 
No.  i  and  Two  Pieces  for  String  Octet.  Hinde- 
mith composes  a  violin  sonata  and  two  piano 
sonatas.  Prokofieff  composes  Pensees  for  Piano, 
Op.  62,  and  his  Musique  d'enfants.  John  Bar- 
birolli  becomes  conductor  for  three  years  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Arturo 
Toscanini  conducts  the  newly  formed  Palestine 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

1937 — The  seventieth  anniversary  of  Johann  Strauss's 
composition  of  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  is 
celebrated  in  Vienna.     Charles  M.  Widor  dies 
in  Paris.     Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  young  Italian- 
born  student  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
composes  an  opera  Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball,  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  during 
the  1937-38  season.    Paul  Hindemith  makes  first 
American  appearance  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  Washington,  playing  his  Sonata  for  Viola 
Alone.    Igor  Stravinsky  conducts  his  ballet  The 
Card  Party  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York,     Walter   Damrosch's    opera    The    Man 
Without  a  Country  produced  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  with  the  composer  conducting.    Josef 
Hofmann  celebrates  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as 
a  concert  pianist.    The  American  music  critics, 
Richard   Aldrich   and  W.   J.   Henderson,   die. 
George  Gershwin  dies  in  Hollywood.     Henry 
Hadley  and  Gabriel  Pierne  die.     Arturo  Tos- 
canini returns  to  America  to  conduct  the  first 
major  concert  orchestra  organized  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  radio  broadcasting. 
The  list  of  composers  during  this  period  includes 
Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Glazounoff,  Sibelius,  Scria- 
bin,    Vaughan    Williams,    Rachmaninoff,    Schonberg, 
Ravel,    Bartok,    Stravinsky,    Prokofieff,    Hindemith, 
Pierne,   Horatio  Parker,   Mascagni,   Dukas,   Ropartz, 
Bantock,  Roussel,  Hadley,  Reger,  Gliere,  Miaskowsky, 
Shostakovich,  de  Falla,   Carpenter,   Resphigi,  Bloch, 
Malipiero,  Casella,  Bax,  Berg,  Milhaud,  Korngold  and 
at  least  one  hundred  more  whose  names  must  be  left 
out  because  of  space  limitations. 
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Music  Libraries  (American).  The  following  is  a 
list  by  states  and  cities  of  the  principal  public  and 
college  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  collections 
of  books  on  music,  as  well  as  scores,  sheet  music  and 
phonograph  records.  A  service,  known  as  the  Inter- 
library  Loan,  is  maintained  by  the  majority  of  these 
libraries,  so  that  a  book  not  obtainable  in  a  local  library 
may  be  procured  as  loan  by  its  librarian  from  the  near- 
est point  at  which  the  book  in  question  is  available. 
Alabama 
Birmingham 

Birmingham    Public    Library    (books    on   music, 

scores,  phonograph  records). 
Tuskegee 
Tuskegee  Institute  of  Music  Library  (books  on 

music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Arizona 
Tucson 

University  of  Arizona,  College  of  Fine  Arts  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  pho- 
nograph records). 
Arkansas 
Fayetteville 

University  of  Arkansas,  Dept.  of  Music  Library 

(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
California 
Berkeley 

University  of  California,  Dept.  of  Music  Library 

(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Long  Beach 

Long    Beach   Public   Library    (books   on  music, 

scores). 
Los  Angeles 

•  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  in- 
strumental, vocal,  chamber  music,  orchestra  and 
opera  scores,  iconography  dept.). 
University  of  Southern  California,  School  of  Mu- 
sic Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  mu- 
sic) . 
Oakland 
Oakland  Free  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music). 
Pasadena 
Pasadena  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

phonqgraph  records). 
San  Diego 

San    Diego    Public    Library    (books    on    music, 

scores). 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  Public  Library   (books  on  music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  valuable  pictorial  records, 
holograph  and  iconography  dept.). 
Colorado 
Boulder 

University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores). 


Denver 

Denver  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores). 
Connecticut 
Hartford 

Colony  Historical  Society  (books  on  early  Ameri- 
can music,  collection  of  American  sheet  music). 
Hartford  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music). 
New  Haven 

New  Haven  Free  Public  Library  (books  on  music, 
scores,  special  collections  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster's  Songs). 

Yale  University,  School  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  scores,  bound  volumes  of  music,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records,  special  collections  in- 
clude the  Lowell  Mason  Library,  Steinert  Col- 
lection musical  instruments,  also  several  original 
manuscripts  of  J.  S.  Bach). 
Delaware 
Newark 

University  of  Delaware  (books  on  music,  scores). 
Wilmington 

Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library  (books  on  mu- 
sic, scores). 

District  of  Columbia 
Washington 

Library  of  Congress  (q.v.). 
Florida 
De  Land 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  School  of  Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Jacksonville 

Jacksonville    Public    Library    .(books    on    music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  collections  of  Stephen  Col- 
lins Foster's  Songs). 
Tallahassee 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  School  of  Mu- 
sic (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 
Winter  Park 
Rollins  College,  Conservatory  of  Music  Library 

(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Georgia 
Athens 

University    of    Georgia,    Library    of    Fine    Arts 

(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Idaho 
Moscow 

University    of    Idaho,    Dept.    of    Music   Library 

(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Illinois 
Bloomington 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  School  of  Music 
(books  on  music,  scores,  special  hymn  collec- 
tions). 
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Chicago 

Chicago  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music). 

Newberry  Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  special 
collection  of  hymns  and  books  on  hymnology, 
also  the  private  library  of  Theodore  Thomas). 
Ez'cwston 

Evanston  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music). 
Northwestern  University,  School  of  Music  Library 

(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Galesburg 

Galesburg  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 
volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 
Normal 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Dept.  of  Music 

Library  (books  on  music,  scores). 
Peoria 

Peoria  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores). 
Quincy 

Quincy   Free   Public   Library    (books   on   music, 

bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music) . 
River  Forest 

Rosary  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music). 
Rock  ford 

Rockford  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores. 

bound  volumes  of  music). 
Rock  Island 

Augustana  School  of  Music  Library   (books  oh 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music) . 
Urbana 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 

Indiana 

Bloommgton 

Indiana    University,    School    of    Music    Library 
(books  on  music,   scores,   sheet  music,  bound 
volumes  of  music,  phonograph  records). 
East  Chicago 

East   Chicago   Public  Library    (books   on  music, 

scores,  sheet  music). 
Evansville 

Central    Library    of    Evansville    Public    Library 
(books    on   music,    bound    volumes   of    music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Gary 

Gary   Public   Library    (books   on  music,   scores, 

player-piano  rolls). 
Greencastle 

De  Pauw  University,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 


Indianapolis 

Arthur  Jordan   Conservatory  of   Music   Library 

(books  on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 

Indianapolis    Public    Library    (books    on    music, 

scores,  sheet  music). 
Kokomo 

Carnegie  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music). 
Muncie 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  pho- 
nograph records). 
Princeton 

Princeton  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music,  bound  volumes  of  music). 
St.  Meinard 

St.  Meinard  Abbe  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 
volumes  of  music  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records,  player  piano  rolls). 
Terre  Haute 

Indianapolis  State  Teachers  College,  Dept.  of  Mu- 
sic Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  mu- 
sic). 
Tipton 
Tipton  Public  Library  (bound  volumes  of  music, 

books  on  music,  phonograph  records). 
Iowa 
Ames 

Iowa   State    College,    School   of    Music    Library 

(books  on  music,  scores). 
Cedar  Falls 

Iowa    State   Teachers    College,    Dept.    of    Music 

(books  on  music,  scores). 
Davenport 

Davenport  Public  Museum  Library  (books  on  mu- 
sic, including  a  special  collection  on  primitive 
music,  also  a  collection  of  early  musical  instru- 
ments). 
Des  Moines 

Des  Moines  Public  Library,  Dept.  of  Music  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  also  a  special  collection  of  old  popular 
songs). 
Grinnell 
Grinnell  College,  Dept.  of  Music  (books  on  music, 

scores). 
Iowa  City 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Dept.  of  Music  (books 

on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Sioux  City 

Morningside  College,  Conservatory  of  Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Kansas 
Emporia 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  School  of  Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of 
music,  phonograph  records). 
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Kentucky 
Bowling  Green 

Western  Kentucky  Teachers  College,  Dept.  of  Mu- 
sic Library  (books  on  music,  scores). 
Louisville 

Louisville  Library,  Free  Public  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  sheet  music, 
scores). 

University  of  Kentucky,  School  of  Music  (books 
on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  rec- 
ords, also  a  special  collection  of  first  editions 
of  works  by  the  great  composers). 

Louisiana 
Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana  State  University,  School  of  Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of  mu- 
sic, sheet  music). 
Natchitoches 

Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  School  of  Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music, 
phonograph  records). 
New  Orleans 

Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New  Orleans  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  sheet  music) . 
Maryland 
Baltimore 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Fine  Arts  Dept.  (books 
on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  iconograph  col- 
lection, phonograph  records). 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records,  and  original  editions 
of   the   complete   works   of   Bach,    Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Pales- 
trina  and  Schubert). 
Massachusetts 
Amherst 

Amherst  College,  Dept.  of  Music  (books  on  music, 

scores). 
Boston 

Boston  Public  Library,  Dept.  of  Music  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  valuable  iconography  department,  phono- 
graph records,  among  the  special  collections  are : 
Caccin's  Euridice  (1600),  also  many  i6th  cen- 
tury theoretical  works,  especially  the  De  Kon- 
delka  Collection  purchased  in  Europe  through 
the  agency  of  A.  W.  Tjauer  in  1858.  Early 
American  works  are  :  Faggs*  Collection  of 
Psalms  (Boston),  1764;  Billings'  New  England 
Psalmsinger  (engraved  by  Paul  Revere) ;  Hop- 
kinson's  Seven  Songs  (Philadelphia),  1788; 
autograph  manuscripts  and  letters  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wagner, 
Franck,  Coleridge-Taylor,  MacDowell,  Paine, 
Converse,  Gilbert,  Foote,  and  Hill. 
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Congregational  Library   (books  on  music,  books 

on  hymnology,  hymnals  in  sheet  music  form) . 
Harvard  Musical  Association  Library  (orchestral 

scores,  chamber  music  works). 
Brookline 

Brookline  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music). 
Cambridge 
Cambridge  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Harvard  University,  Dept.  of  Music   (books  on 

music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores). 
Fitchburg 

Fitchburg  Public  Library  (books  oh  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores). 
Holyoke 

Holyoke  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Mt.  Holyoke  College  of  Music  (books  on  music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records,  iconog- 
raphy department), 
Newton 

Newton  Free  Library  (books  on  music,  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  sheet  music). 
Northampton 

Smith  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books  on 
music,  sheet  music,  bound  volumes  of  music, 
phonograph  records,  complete  works  of  the  great 
composers). 
Pittsfield 

Berkshire  Athenaeum  (books  on  music,  bound  vol- 
umes of  music) . 
Salem 

Salem  Public  Library  (books  on  music). 
Somerville 

Somerville  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Springfield 

City   Library   of    Springfield    (books   on   music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music, 
phonograph  records). 
Wellesley 

Wellesley  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  scores,  bound  volumes  of  music,  pho- 
nograph records). 
Worcester 

American  Antiquarian  Society  Library  (Collection 
includes  3,000  volumes  of  American  psalmody, 
2,000  volumes  of  early  American  secular  music, 
approximately  50,000  pieces  of  American  sheet 
music,  majority  of  which  were  published  before 
1860). 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library  (books  on  music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
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Michigan 
Albion 

Albion  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books  on 

music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
Ann  Arbor 

University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  also  the  Stearns  Col- 
lection of  Musical  Instruments). 
Detroit 

Detroit  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  bound 
volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records,  player-piano  rolls,  also  the  music 
collection  of  Maud  Powell). 
Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Dept.  of  Music 

Library  (books  on  music,  scores). 
Olivet 

Olivet  Conservatory  of  Music,  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records). 
Minnesota 
Duluth 

Duluth  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Minneapolis 

Minneapolis  Public  Library,  Music  Dept.   (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,    phonograph    records,    also    a    valuable 
iconography  collection) . 
Northfield 

Carleton  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 

on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
St.  Olaf  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 

on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
St.  Paul 

St.  Paul  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Dept.  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records). 
Stilhvater 

Carnegie  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 
phonograph  records,  also  an  iconography  collec- 
tion) . 

Mississippi 
Hattiesburg 

State  Teachers  College,  School  of  Music  Library 

(books  on  music,  scores). 
University 
University  of  Mississippi,  Dept.  of  Music  Library 

(books  on  music,  scores). 
Missouri 

Cape  Girardeau 

South  East  Missouri  Teachers  College,  Dept.  of 
Music  Library  (books  on  music). 


Columbia 

Stephens  College,  School  of  Music  Library  (books 

on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
Kansas  City 

Conservatory  of  Music  of  Kansas  City,  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 
Kirksville 

North  East  State  Teachers  College,  Dept.  of  Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  orchestra  and 
band  parts,  phonograph  records). 
Maryville 

North    West    Missouri    State    Teachers    College, 
Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 
phonograph  records). 
St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

phonograph  records). 
Springfield 

South  West  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Dept. 
of  Music  Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  pho- 
nograph records). 
Warrensburg 

Central   State  Missouri  Teachers   College,   Dept. 
of  Music  Library  (books  on  music,  scores). 

Montana 

Helena 

Helena  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  scores, 

phonograph  records). 
Missoula 

University  of  Montana,  School  of  Music  Library 

(books  on  music,  scores). 
Nebraska 
Lincoln 

University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records, 
band  and  orchestra  parts). 
Omaha 

Omaha  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  bound 
volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 

Nevada 
Reno 

University  of  Nevada,   Dept.  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 

New  Hampshire 
Concord 

New    Hampshire    State    Library,    Music    Dept. 
(books   on   music,   bound   volumes   of    music, 
scores,  phonograph  records). 
Dover 

Dover   Public   Library,    Music  Dept.    (books  on 

music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  sheet  music) . 
Manchester 

City  Library  (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of 
music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
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New  Jersey  t 

Montclair 

American  Institute  of  Music,  Arts  and  Drama 
Library  (scores,  sheet  music,  orchestra  and 
band  parts). 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Dept.  of  Mu- 
sic  Library    (books   on  music,   scores,   phono- 
graph records). 
Newark 

Public  Library  of  Newark  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
New  Brunswick 

New  Brunswick  Free  Public  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music). 
Perth  Amboy 

Perth  Amboy  Public  Library    (books  on  music, 

scores). 
Princeton 

Westminster  Choir  School  Library  (books  on 
hymnology,  special  hymn  collection,  sacred  cho- 
ral works). 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Dept.  of  Music  Li- 
brary   (books  on  music,    scores,   sheet  music, 
phonograph  records). 
Las  Crudes 

New  Mexico  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Arts,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  scores). 

New  York 

Albany 

Albany  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores). 
Binghaniton 

Binghamton    Public    Library    (books    on  music, 

scores,  bound  volumes  of  music). 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

bound  volumes  of  music). 
Buffalo 

Buffalo  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Ithaca 

Cornell    University    Library    (books    on    music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  parts  for  band  and  orches- 
tra). 
Jamaica 

Queens  Borough  Public  Library,  Art  and  Music 
Division   (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of 
music,  scores,,  sheet  music,  also  iconography  col- 
lection) . 
New  Rochelle 

New  Rochelle  Public  Library  (books  on  music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
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New  York  City 

Columbia  University  Library  (books  on  music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  scores). 

David  Mannes  School  of  Music  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  also  the  Harper 
Collection  .of  old  Musical  Instruments). 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (valuable  collection 
of  old  liturgical  manuscripts). 

Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of 
music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records, 
also  a  collection  of  autographed  works). 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (books  on  music  and 
musical  instruments,  also  the  Crosby  Brown 
Collection  of  Musical  Instruments  (q.v.). 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  (books  on  music  in  Braille,  player-piano 
rolls). 

New  York  Music  Library,  branch  of  the  Circula- 
tion Dept.  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
(books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  chamber  music,  orchestral 
and  vocal  parts,  phonograph  records). 

New  York  Public  Library,  Music  Division  of  the 
Reference  Dept.  (over  100,000  books  on  music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  sheet  music  and  scores, 
the  Joseph  W.  Drexel  Library  of  books  and 
music,  also  one  of  the  largest  iconography  col- 
lections of  pictures,  letters,  manuscripts  and 
clippings  in  the  United  States.  A  library  con- 
taining books  on  music  for  the  blind  is  also 
contained  in  this  building). 

New  York  University  Library  (books  on  music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  bound  volumes  of  music). 

Pius  X  School  of  Liturgical  Music,  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Library  (books  on  liturgical  mu- 
sic, also  sacred  music  scores). 

Union   Theological   Seminary,    School   of    Sacred 
Music  (books  on  music  and  hymnology,  scores, 
valuable  hymn  collection). 
Poughkeepsie 

Vassar  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  player-piano  and  player-organ  rolls,  also 
a  small  collection  of  i8th  century  musical  in- 
struments). 
Rochester 

Eastman  School  of  Music  Library  (books  on  mu- 
sic, bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music, 
phonograph  records,  player-piano  rolls,  also  a 
valuable  collection  of  autograph  manuscripts). 
Saratoga  Springs 

Skidmore  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records). 
Schenectady 

Union  ^  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books  on 
music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
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Syracuse 

Syracuse    Public    Library,    Fine    Arts    Division 
(books    on   music,    bound    volumes    of   music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  iconography  division). 
University  of  Syracuse  Library  (books  on  music, 

scores,  phonograph  records). 
Utica 

Utica  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Yonkers 
Yonkers  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill 

University   of    North   Carolina,    Dept.   of    Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of  mu- 
sic,  scores,   sheet  music ;   phonograph .  records, 
band,  orchestral  and  choral  parts). 
North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks 

University  of  North  Dakota,  School  of  Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of 
music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music). 

Public  Library   of   Cincinnati    (books  on  music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Cleveland 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music). 

Cleveland  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 
volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  player- 
piano  rolls,  a  valuable  collection  of  folk  songs 
and  ballads). 

Flora  Stone  Mather  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Columbus 

Ohio  University,  School  of  Music  Library  (books 
on    music,    scores,    sheet    music,    phonograph 
records). 
Dayton 

Dayton  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Elyria 

Elyria  Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  mu- 
sic). 
Lima 

Lima  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
New  Concord 

Muskingum  College,  Conservatory  of  Music  Li- 


brary (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Oberlin 

Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records,  player-piano  rolls). 
Springfield 

Warder  Public  Library   (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Toledo 

Toledo   Public  Library    (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Westerville 

Otterbein   College,   School   of   Music    (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records). 
Wooster 

College  of  Wooster,  Conservatory  of  Music  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records,  also  collection  of 
Chinese  instruments). 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City  University,  Dept.  of   Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  scores,  phonograph  rec- 
ords). 
Stilhvater 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and   Mechanical   College, 
Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 
sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Oregon 
Corvallis 

Oregon   State   College,   Dept.   of   Music   Library 
(books  on  music,   scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 
Eugene 

University    of    Oregon,    School    Music    Library 
(books    on   music,   bound    volumes    of   music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Portland 

Library  Association  of  Portland  (books  on  music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music, 
collection  of  autographed  photographs). 
Pennsylvania 
Bloomsburg 

Bloomsburg    Public    Library    (books    on    music, 

bound  volumes  of  music,  scores). 
Jenkintown 

Beaver  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library   (books 

on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
Lancaster 

Wolf  Institute  Music  Library   (books  on  music, 

bound  volumes  of  music,  sheet  music. 
Lewisburg 

Bucknell   University,    School    of   Music    Library 

(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
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Philadelphia 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Library  (books  on  mu- 
sic, bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music, 
phonograph  records,  also  a  valuable  collection 
of  musical  instruments). 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Music  Dept.  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records,  player-piano  rolls, 
also  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  music  collection  con- 
taining more   than   5,000   works   in  parts   for 
orchestra,  string  orchestra,  instrumental  solo). 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Library  (valu- 
able collection  of  early  American  music). 
Pittsburgh 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  (books  on  music, 
bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Scranton 

Marywood  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records,  player-piano  rolls). 
Selinsgrove 

Susquehanna  University,  Conservatory  of  Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of 
music,  phonograph  records,  player-piano  rec- 
ords). 

Rhode  Island 
Providence 

Brown  University,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes,  scores,  sheet  music, 
phonograph  records,  player-piano  records). 
Providence  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores). 
South  Carolina 
Columbia 

University   of   South  Carolina,   Dept.   of   Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of  mu- 
sic, scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Spartanburg 

Converse  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records). 
South  Dakota    - 
Sioux  Falls 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library   (books  on  music, 

scores). 

Conservatory    of    Music    of    Augustana    College 
(books   on   music,    bound    volumes   of   music, 
scores,  sheet  music). 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Chattanooga   Public    Library    (books    on   music, 

scores). 
Memphis 

Memphis  College  of  Music  Library  (books  on 
music,  bound  volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet 
music). 
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Nashville 

Carnegie  Library  of  Nashville  (books  on  music, 

bound  volumes  of  music,  scores). 
Ward-Belmont  College,   Dept.  of  Music  Library 

(books    on   music,    bound   volumes    of    music, 

scores,  phonograph  records,  player-piano  rolls, 

parts  for  orchestra). 

Texas 

Arlington 

North  Texas  Agricultural  College,  Dept.  of  Music 
Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music, 
phonograph  records). 
Dallas 

Dallas  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound  vol- 
umes on  music,  scores). 

Southern  Methodist  .University,  School  of  Music 
Library    (books   on  music,   bound  volumes  of 
music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Denton 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Dept.  of  Music 
Library    (books   on  music,   bound  volumes   of 
music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
El  Paso 
El  Paso  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Fort  Worth 

Carnegie  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
Texas  Christian  University  School  of  Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  bound  volumes  of  mu- 
sic, scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Galveston 

Rosenburg  Library  (books  on  music,  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  scores,  sheet  music) . 
San  Antonio 

Incarnate  Word  College,  Dept.  of  Music  Library 
(books   on   music,    bound    volumes   of    music, 
scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Waco 

Baylor    University,    School    of    Music    Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
Utah 
Provo 

Brigham  Young  University,  School  of  Music  Li- 
brary (books  on  music,  scores,  phonograph  rec- 
ords). 

Vermont 
Bennington 

Bennington    College,    Dept.    of    Music    Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  phonograph  records). 
Burlington 

University  of  Vermont,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 
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Middlebury 

Middlebury    College,    School    of    Music    Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 
Virginia 
Hollins 

Hollins  College,  School  of  Music  Library  (books 
on  music  scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  rec- 
ords). 

Washington 
Cheney 

Eastern  Washington  College  of  Education,  School 
of  Music  Library  (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet 
music,  phonograph  records). 
Olympia 
Washington    State    Library     (books    on    music, 

scores). 
Pullman 

State   College  of  Washington,   School   of   Music 
Library   (books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music, 
phonograph  records). 
Seattle 

Seattle  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Division  (books 

on  music,  scores,  sheet  music). 
University  of  Washington,  School  of  Music  Li- 
brary   (books   on   music,   scores,    sheet   music, 
phonograph  records). 
Tacoma 

Tacoma  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  scores, 

sheet  music). 
West  Virginia 
Morgantown 

West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph 
records). 
Wisconsin 
Green  Bay 

Kellogg  Public  Library  (books  on  music,  bound 

volumes  of  music,  scores,  sheet  music. 
Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 
Madison    Free   Library    Commission    (books    on 

music,  scores). 
Milwaukee 

Milwaukee    Public    Library     (books    on    music, 

scores). 

Milwaukee    State    Teachers    College    (books    on 
music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records). 
Wyoming 
Laramie 

University  of  Wyoming,  School  of  Music  Library 
(books  on  music,  scores,  sheet  music,  phono- 
graph records). 

Music    Libraries    (European).     The    autographed 
manuscripts  of  thousands  of  master  music  works  by 
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famous  composers  are  to  be  found  in  public,  private 
and  religious  libraries  in  every  country  in  Europe;  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  some  idea  of  where 
many  of  these  priceless  treasures  may  be  found.  In 
Austria,  many  of  Josef  Haydn's  manuscripts  are  at 
Prince  Esterhdsy's  Castle  at  Eisenstadt ;  the  Mosarteum 
at  Salzburg  contains  Mozart's  manuscripts;  the  Na- 
tionalbibliothek  of  Vienna  possesses  a  number  of  valu- 
able manuscripts,  among  them  being  many  of  Beetho- 
ven's autographs  and  letters.  In  Belgium,  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels  has  a  notable  collection,  comprising 
the  library  of  Joseph  Fetis  as  well  as  the  manuscripts 
of  many  operas,  theoretical  works  and  liturgies;  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Liege  has  an  extensive 
library  which  includes  the  collection  of  Gretry.  In 
Germany  there  is  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  letters 
and  photographs  of  Richard  Wagner  at  Bayreuth;  the 
Preitssische  Staatsbibliothek,  Berlin,  has  an  extensive 
collection,  including  many  autographs  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Weber, 
Haydn,  Meyerbeer  and  Cherubini;  the  Sachsische 
Landesbibliothek  at  Dresden  has  developed  an  excellent 
library ;  the  Peters  Musikbibliothek  at  Leipzig  is  well- 
known  for  its  collection  of  theoretical  works,  musical 
journals  and  the  Jahrbucher,  as  well  as  many  valuable 
autographs,  portraits  and  prints ;  the  Lisst  Museum  at 
Weimar  has  a  large  collection  of  Franz  Liszt's  manu- 
scripts and  letters;  the  Robert  Schumann  Museum  at 
Zwickau  contains  many  manuscripts,  letters  and  photo- 
graphs, as  well  as  a  collection  of  books.  In  England, 
two  of  the  most  famous  libraries  are  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  and  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge;  both  of 
these  libraries  possess  valuable  collections  of  manu- 
scripts -and  theoretical  works ;  the  British  Museum  in 
London  has  many  manuscripts  by  early  English  com- 
posers, a  valuable  collection  of  autograph  works  by  the 
master  composers,  and  a  collection  of  musical  instru- 
ments. One  of  the  finest  libraries  is  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary of  Oxford;  their  manuscript  collection  contains 
numerous  autographs  by  British  composers.  In  Italy 
the  liturgical  collection  at  the  Vatican,  Rome,  has  manu- 
scripts dating  from  the  tenth  century ;  the  Library  of 
St.  Mark's  contains  several  collections  of  madrigals, 
operas,  oratorios  and  liturgical  music  of  great  interest. 
In  France  the  Bibliotheque  Nationals  at  Paris  occupies 
a  foremost  position  among  the  libraries  of  Europe  be- 
cause of  its  valuable  medieval  manuscripts,  and  auto- 
graphs of  great  composers. 

Music  News,  a  weekly  music  magazine  published 
at  Chicago,  111.,  containing  articles  and  news  of  interest 
to  local  musicians. 

Music  of  the  spheres,  the  musical  harmony  pro- 
duced, according  to  Plato,  by  the  movement  of  the 
celestial  spheres  and  heard  only  by  the  gods. 

Music  pen,  a  special  broad-pointed  pen  for  writing 
musical  notes  and  characters;  other  music  pens  have 
five  points  to  draw  a. staff  by  a  single  stroke. 
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Music  Printing,  see  Printing  of  Music. 

Music  Publishers.  The  important  contemporary 
music  publishers  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  listed  in  this  volume  under  their 
individual  or  firm  or  corporate  names.  The  list  which 
follows  includes  the  names  of  i6th  to  i8th  century 
publishers  (also  printers)  who  issued  the  works  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Schubert  and  other  great 
masters. 


i6th  Century 
Venice: 


Rome: 


Paris: 

Lyon: 
Antwerp: 
Lowuain: 
Augsburg: 


Mains: 

Wittenburg 

Nuremberg 


London: 


Publishers 
O.  Petrucci 
Gardano 
Scotto 
Antiquus 
Junta 
Verovio 
Barre 
Gardano 
Attaingnant 
Ballard 
Moderne 
Tilman  Susato 
Phalese 
Oglin 
Kriesstein 
Gerlach 
Schoffer 
Rhaw 
Petrejus 
Montan 
Neuber 
Gerlach 

Formschneyder 
Kauffmann 
Este 
Tallis  and  Byrd 


ifth  Century 
Venice: 


Bologna: 
Rome: 


Milan : 
Leipzig: 

Frankfort: 

Munich  •" 

Augsburg: 

Nuremberg: 

Hamburg: 

Strasbourg: 

London: 


Publishers 

Amadino 

Vincenti 

Magni 

Monti 

Silvani 

Zanetti 

Robletti 

Mascardi 

Tini  &  Lomazzo 

Gross 

Ritzsch 

Richter 

Stein 

Berg 

Flurschiitz 
'    Kauffmann 

Hering 

Kieffer 

Playford 


i8th  Century  Publishers 
London:          Walsh 
Auer 
Bremner 
Welcker 
Preston 
Amsterdam:    Roger  (1'aine) 

Hummel 

Paris:  Le  Clerc 

Bailleux 
Huberty 
La  Chevadiere 
Vienna:  Trattner 

Artaria 

Mollo  &  Cappi 
Mechetti 
Nuremberg:     Balthasar  Schmidt 

Ulrich  Haffner 

Leipzig:  Immanuel  Breitkopf 
Many  of  the  more  important  houses  in  the  above  list 
are  treated  under  their  respective  names  in  this  volume. 
Music  School  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
American  school  connected  with  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement in  New  York  City,  founded  in  1927.  It  is 
publicly  supported  and  offers  courses  in  sight  singing, 
chorus  singing,  dancing,  ear  training,  theory,  piano, 
voice  and  stringed  and  woodwind  instruments,  under 
the  direction  of  Hedi  Katz. 

Music  Since  1900,  a  valuable  reference  work  on 
musical  progress,  compiled  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky 
(q.v.),  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  descriptive  chro- 
nology of  important  events  in  the  world  of  music  from 
January,  1900,  to  September,  1937.  It  includes  also 
a  concise  biographical  dictionary,  and  corrections  and 
additions  to  various  standard  dictionaries  of  music. 

Music  Society  String  Quartet,  see  International 
Quartet. 

Music-Supervisor,  in  the  United  States  one  who 
has  charge  of  music  instruction  in  a  public  school 
or  of  a  state,  municipal  or  district  school  system. 

Music  Teachers'  National  Association,  an  Ameri- 
can society,  founded  by  Theodore  Presser  in  1876,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  private  school  and  con- 
servatory teachers  who  comprise  its  membership.  It 
issues  a  yearly  publication,  "Studies  in  Musical  Educa- 
tion, History  and  Esthetics,"  and  holds  annually  a 
three-day  convention. 

Music  wire,  wire,  usually  steel,  used  for  strings  in 
plucked  instruments. 

Musica  antiqua,  an  anthology  of  a  hundred  and 
ninety  pieces  of  music,  motets,  madrigals,  hymns,  songs 
and  dances  of  all  countries,  composed  between  the  I2th 
and  1 8th  centuries.  It  was  compiled  by  John  Stafford 
Smith,  and  published  in"  two  volumes  at  London  in 
1812. 

Musica  divina.    Two  famous  music  collections  bear 
this  title.    The  first  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1583 
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by  Phalese  and  comprises  forty-two  madrigals  by  dif- 
ferent composers.  The  second  is  an  Italian  collection 
of  church  music  gathered  by  Carolus  Proske  from  the 
various  Roman  and  Neapolitan  libraries  and  churches. 
The  first  of  the  ten  volumes  appeared  in  1853.  All 
the  music  is  for  four  voices ;  it  includes  motets,  masses, 
Passions  and  lamentations. 

Musica  Ficta,  or  Falsa,  or  Colorata  (Cantus  Fic- 
tus).  The  insertion  of  accidentals  into  the  written  text 
of  early  music.  Composers  did  not  indicate  all  the 
half  tones  (for  example  the  raising  of  the  seventh  note 
of  the  scale  if  progressing  to  the  tonic)  because  a  com- 
petent performer  would  modify  them  without  an  acci- 
dental. 

Musica  Figurata  (It.),  figured  music,  applied  to 
the  embellishments  (grace  notes,  etc.)  used  in  plain- 
song,  or  added  by  the  singers  themselves. 

Musica  Mensurata  (or  Cantus  Mensurabilis),  a 
system  of  notation  devised  after  the  invention  of 
figured  music  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  a  note,  and  also 
the  length  of  its  duration.  Music  written  in  this  no- 
tation was  known  as  "measured  music." 

Musica  Transalpina,  the  first  printed  collection  of 
Italian  madrigals  with  English  words,  compiled  by 
Nicholas  Yonge.  Volume  One  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1588.  It  comprises  fifty-seven  works  by  Ferra- 
bosco,  Filippo  di  Monte,  Conversi,  Orlando  Lasso, 
Palestrina  and  others.  A  second  volume  with  twenty- 
four  madrigals  was  published  in  1597. 

Musical,  relating  to  music  in  any  of  its  forms  such 
as  composition,  performance,  notations,  etc. ;  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  persons  fond  of  music,  or  adept  in 
its  performance. 

Musical  Alliance  of  America,  an  American  society 
founded  at  New  York  in  1917. 

Musical  America,  a  weekly  musical  journal  in  New 
York,  founded  in  1898  by  John  C.  Freund,  and  now 
published  semi-monthly.  Freund  was  the  first  editor; 
Leonard  Liebling,  managing  editor.  After  the  f ormer's 
death,  the  successive  editors  were  Milton  Weil,  Deems 
Taylor,  Walter  Kramer;  the  present  editor  is  Oscar 
Thompson. 

"Musical  America"  devotes  itself  to  news  and  maga- 
zine features,  with  correspondence  from  America  to 
Europe,  special  articles,  and  numerous  illustrations. 

A  Special  Edition  is  published  once  a  year,  number- 
ing hundreds  of  pages,  with  copious  pictures,  and  giv- 
ing a  complete  history  of  musical  happenings  and 
programs  for  the  preceding  year,  a  necrology,  and  lists 
of  premieres. 

Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  The.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1840,  and  disbanded  in  1847.  Its  object  was  to 
publish  rare  and  valuable  works  by  early  English  com- 
posers. By  its  second  anniversary  the  membership 
had  reached  nearly  a  thousand.  The  Chappells,  Eng- 
lish music  publishers,  were  actively  interested  in  the 
society.  Its  editions,  though  useful  in  their  day,  have 


now  been  largely  superseded  by  more  authoritative  pub- 
lications. Nineteen  volumes  with  supplementary  scores 
were  issued.  Among  the  composers  represented  were 
William  Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Henry  Purcell,  John 
Dowland  and  John  Bull. 

Musical  Art  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet,  founded  in  1926  with :  Sascha  Jacobsen, 
first  violin;  Paul  Bernard,  second  violin;  Louis  Kiev- 
man,  viola;  and  Marie  Roemaet-Rosanoff,  violoncello. 
William  Hymanson  has  since  replaced  Kievman  as  viola. 
This  quartet  has  toured  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  played  with  leading  chamber 
music  societies.  All  the  members  play  genuine  Stradi- 
varius  instruments,  of  which  the  combined  value  is  in 
excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Musical  Association,  an  English  organization  for 
the  encouragement  of  musical  research,  founded  in  1874. 

Musical  Autographs,  see  Autograph,  Music. 

Musical  bow,  a  primitive  type  of  instrument  found 
in  similar  form  among  savage  tribes  in  such  widely 
separated  places  as  the  United  States,  Patagonia,  South 
Africa  and  India.  The  general  form  is  that  of  the 
ordinary  bow  used  in  shooting;  the  length  varies  from 
eighteen  inches  to  six  feet.  A  dried  gourd  or  other 
hollow  vessel  is  attached  to  the  wood  to  increase  the 
resonance. 

Musical  Comedy,  another  term  for  light  opera,  in 
which  dramatic  episodes,  music  and  dancing  are  inter- 
spersed. Among  the  best  known  composers  in  the  form 
are  Arthur  Sullivan,  Victor  Herbert,  Reginald  de 
Koven,  Johann  Strauss,  Rudolf  Friml  and  Sigmund 
Romberg. 

Musical  Copyright.  The  present  law  applying  to 
the  copyrighting  of  music  in  the  United  States  dates 
from  March  4,  1909  (in  force  July  I,  1909),  with 
amendments  added  in  1912,  1913,  1914,  1919,  1926 
and  1928.  Section  I  of  this  Act  grants  those  entitled 
to  copyright  protection  the  sole  right  of  printing,  re- 
printing, publishing,  copying  and  selling  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  musical  work,  making  arrangements  or  adap- 
tations of  the  copyrighted  work.  In  addition,  the  per- 
formance of  copyrighted  musical  works  in  public  for 
profit,  as  well  as  their  reproduction  by  mechanical  in- 
struments is  dealt  with.  Section  2  specifies  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Act  which  can  annul  or  limit  the 
author's  rights  in  an  unpublished  composition  in  equity 
or  at  common  law.  Section  3  covers  a  musical  compos- 
ite work  or  a  periodical,  giving  its  proprietor  all  the 
rights  which  he  would  have  if  each  part  were  indi- 
vidually copyrighted.  Section  4  states  that  all  the 
works  of  an  author  or  composer  may  be  secured  by 
copyright.  Section  5  deals  with  the  registration  and 
classification  of  works  including  books  on  music,  in- 
cluding composite  and  cyclopaedic  works  as  well  as 
other  compilations;  periodicals  including  newspapers, 
dramatico-musical  compositions  and  musical  compo- 
sitions. In  Section  8  ownership  of  the  copyright  is 
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granted  to  an  American  citizen  or  to  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  nation  if  the  person  is  living  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  first  publication,  or  if  his 
native  country  gives  to  American  citizens  substantially 
the  same  rights  under  a  reciprocal  treaty.  Section  9 
grants  the  securing  by  publication  with  the  required 
notice  of  copyright  affixed  to  every  copy  published  or 
sold  by  the  permission  of  the  copyright  owner.  Pro- 
tection for  non-published  dramatico-musical  or  musical 
compositions  is  made  in  Section  1 1 ;  this  is  especially 
valuable  to  a  foreign  composer  whose  works  have  not 
been  published  in  the  United  States.  Section  12  requires 
that  two  copies  of  the  work  in  the  best  edition  (one 
copy  if  the  author  is  a  foreigner,  see  Sec.  8,  above) 
be  deposited  with  the  register  of  copyrights,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  next  important  Section  is  No.  18 
which  gives  the  required  form  of  the  copyright  notice 
which  must  contain  the  word  "cop3'right,"  or  abbrevia- 
tion, "copr.,"  with  the  name  of  the  copyright  owner 
and  the  year  that  the  copyright  was  obtained  by  pub- 
lication. Section  19  states  that  this  notice  must  ap- 
pear either  upon  the  title  page,  or  the  page  following 
of  a  book,  periodical  or  musical  composition.  Failure 
to  respect  this  notice  may  result  in  penalties  being  im- 
posed upon  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright.  Section 
23  sets  a  term  of  28  years  from  the  date  of  first  pub- 
lication as  the  regular  period  which  may  be  extended 
another  28  years.  Infringement  of  a  copyright  work 
is  punishable  by  an  injunction  and  the  payment  of 
.damages  as  provided  in  Section  25.  A  subsequent 
proviso  deals  with  the  required  notice  to  a  copyright 
proprietor  by  a  person  desirous  of  reproduction  by 
mechanical  instruments.  Section  28  includes  the  pro- 
vision that  public  performance  of  oratorios,  cantatas, 
masses,  etc.,  by  public  schools,  church  choirs,  music 
societies,  etc.,  without  profit,  i.e.,  for  a  charitable  or 
educational  purpose  must  not  be  construed  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  copyright.  The  importation  of  non- 
copyrighted compositions  is  permitted  according  to  the 
provisos  in  Sections  30  and  31,  while  the  next  seven 
sections  give  in  detail  the  stopping  of  such  imports,  the 
action  to  be  pursued,  etc.  The  assignment  of  the  copy- 
right is  set  forth  in  the  forty-first  section;  this  pro- 
vides that  the  sale  of  a  work  itself  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  transference  of  the  copyright  and  vice  versa. 
The  various  fees  are:  $i  is  the  cost  for  registering 
a  work,  such  as  a  drama  or  musical  composition  that 
has  not  been  reproduced  for  sale;  $2  is  the  registra- 
tion fee  for  a  published  work;  the  cost  of  a  renewal 
or  extension  is  $i  (the  original  term  of  the  copyright 
is  twenty-eight  years).  A  copyright  or  more  detailed 
information  on  the  copyright  law  of  the  United  States 
may  be  secured  from  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copyrighting 
a  work  in  the  United  States  does  not  carry  with  it  pro- 
tection in  European  countries,  because  the  United 
States  is  not  a  member  of  the  International  Copyright 
Union  formed  at  the  Berne  Convention,  which  estab- 
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lished  the  International  Copyright  by  the  Act  of  Paris, 
May  4,  1896.  The  following  countries  comprise  the 
Union:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Dantzig,  Denmark,  Esthonia, 
Finland,  France  and  possessions,  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  possessions  (including  British  India  but 
not  the  Native  States),  Greece,  Haiti,  Holland  and 
possessions,  Hungary,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Japan, 
Jugoslavia,  Liechtenstein,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Mo- 
rocco, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal  and 
possessions,  Rumania,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Syria  and  Lebanon,  Tunis,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Vatican  State.  'The  Argentine  has  a  Copyright  Act 
which  grants  protection  to  a  work  by  registration  and 
payment  of  a  fee.  Russia  has  no  regular  copyright 
law ;  however,  royalties  are  frequently  granted  to  foreign 
authors  and  composers,  usually  with  the  reservation 
that  the  money  be  spent  within  the  U.S.S.R.  As 
the  requirements  vary,  the  practical  course  for  one 
wishing  such  protection  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
publisher  or  agent  in  such  country  to  transact  his  copy- 
right business.  Upon  obtaining  valid  copyright  in  one 
of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  International  Copy- 
right Union,  such  as  Great  Britain  or  France,  by  first 
publication  of  the  work  in  such  country,  copyright  is 
also  secured  in  the  other  countries  belonging  to  the 
Union.  An  American  citizen  may  secure  copyright  in 
Great  Britain  by  first  publishing  the  work  there,  or 
simultaneously  publishing  it  there  and  in  the  United 
States.  For  information  regarding  copyright  in  Can- 
ada, address  the  Registrar  of  Copyrights,  in  care  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  copy- 
rights of  Great  Britain  are  controlled  by  the  Copyright 
Act,  1911.  This  act  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  copyright  becomes  the  possession 
of  the  composer  upon  the  completion  of  a  work  and 
grants  to  him  the  authorization  of  its  printing,  per- 
forming, reproducing,  etc.  The  Musical  Copyright  Act, 
1906,  provides  that  the  copyright's  term  will  remain 
valid  until  fifty  years  after  the  composer's  death ;  this 
also  includes  the  copyright  that  is  owned  jointly  by  two 
or  more  who  have  collaborated  in  writing  and  composing 
a  work.  Careful  provision  is  also  made  for  the  re- 
production of  music  by  mechanical  instruments,  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  regular  performance. 

Musical  Courier,  an  American  weekly  musical  peri- 
odical, founded  in  1880  at  New  York  City  by  Marc 
A.  Blumenberg.and  Otto  Floersheim,  the  former  re- 
maining its  editor  until  his  death  in  1913.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  editor,  Leonard  Liebling. 

The  "Musical  Courier,"  of  international  reputation, 
has  branches  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Milan,  and  no  accredited 
correspondents  furnishing  news  letters  from  the  music 
centers  of  the  world. 

Some  past  staff  members  of  the  M.  C.  have  been 
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James  G.  Huneker,  Philip  Hale,  Henry  E.  Krehbiel, 
Henry  T.  Finck  and  Clarence  Lucas. 

Musical  Digest,  a  monthly  musical  magazine,  pub- 
lished at  New  York  City,  its  contents  being  chiefly  news 
matter  regarding  current  music  and  musicians;  it  is 
edited  by  Pierre  V.  Key. 

Musical  Forecast,  The,  a  monthly  musical  maga- 
zine published  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  edited  by  David 
H.  Light.  Its  contents  includes  educational  articles 
and  news  of  interest  to  local  musicians. 

Musical  Glasses,  see  Harmonica. 

Musical  Instruments,  The  Macmillan  Encyclo- 
pedia of,  a  work  containing  descriptions  of  more  than 
a  thousand  musical  instruments  of  every  description 
classified  as  follows:  I.  Instruments  played  with  a 
bow;  II.  Instruments  plucked  with  the  fingers;  III. 
Woodwind  instruments;  IV.  Brass  wind  instruments; 
V.  Percussion  instruments;  VI.  Mechanical  and  elec- 
trical instruments;  VII.  Instruments  of  the  Bible  and 
of  ancient  nations  (India,  China,  Greece,  Egypt,  etc). 
The  volume  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Frances  E. 
Pearson. 

Musical  Leader,  a  musical  magazine  published  twice 
monthly  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  edited  by  Florence  French ; 
its  contents  is  principally  musical  news  matter  of  in- 
terest to  local  musicians. 

Musical  Literature.  The  literature  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  music  is  so  vast  that  the  reader 
who  is  confronted  with  the  bibliography  usually  made 
a  part  of  reference  works  becomes  bewildered  by  the 
apparent  wealth  of  material,  which,  if  analyzed,  will 
be  found  to  be  largely  unavailable  for  actual  consulta- 
tion because  the  books  mentioned  are  either  in  a  foreign 
language  without  any  available  translation,  or  are  out 
of  print.  The  list  of  works  on  musical  subjects  which 
follows  are  all  books  which  can  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  or  will  be  found  in  the  music  libraries 
of  the  larger  cities. 

Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries 
Tonkunstler-Lexikon  (in  German)      Altnian,  Wilhelm 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  Baker,  Theodore 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  Baker,  Theodore 

Chronology  of  Music  Composers  (Two  Vols.) 

Detheridge,  Joseph* 

Cyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Music  Dunstan,  Ralph 

Book  of  Musical  Knowledge  Els  on,  Arthur 

Elson's  Music  Dictionary  Elson,  Louis  C. 

Music  Club  Programs  from  All  Nations  Elson,  Arthur 
Composers  of  Today  Ewen,  David 

Composers  of  Yesterday  Ewen,  David 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Six  Vols.) 

Grove,  Sir  George 

Music  Lovers'  Cyclopedia  Hughes,  Rupert 

Dictionary  of  Modern  Music  and  Musicians 

Hull,  Arthur  Eagle  field 

Pierre  Key's  Music  Year  Book  Key,  Pierre 

Music  On  the  Air  Kinscella,  H.  G. 
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Chronologisch-thematisches  Verzeichnis  Tonwerke 
Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  (Alfred  Einstein 
Ed.)  (in  German)  Kochel,  Dr.  L.  R. 

Music  and  Musicians  Lavignac,  Albert 

Musik  Lexikon  (in  German)  Moser,  H.  J. 

Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians 

Parkhurst,  W.  and  De  Bekker,  L.  J. 
New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians 

Pratt,  Waldo  Selden 
Musik  Lexikon  (Two  Vols.)   (in  German) 

Riemann,  Hugo 

Composers  in  America  Reiss,  Claire 

Scholes  Music  Handbook  ScJwles,  Percy  A. 

Music  Since  1900 — An  Encyclopedic  Survey 

Slonimsky,  Nicolas 
International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians 

Edited  by  Thompson,  Oscar 
Tabulated  Biographical  History  of  Music 

Thompson,  Oscar 
Standard  Book  of  Celebrated  Musicians 

Whelbourn,  Hubert 

Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  and  Orchestral 
Instruments  Wotton,  Tom  S. 

Music  History 
A  General  History  of  Music  (Two  Vols.) 

Bwrney,  Charles 
Oxford  History  of  Music  (Eight  Vols.)  Gen.  Editor 

Hadow,  Sir  W.  H. 

Handbuch  der  Musikgeschichte  (Two  Vols.  in  German) 

Adler,  Guido 

A  History  of  Music  in  Pictures  Kinsky,  George 

Geschichte  der  Musik  in  Beispielen  (in  German) 

Schering,  Arnold 

A  History  of  Music  Stanford,  C.  V.  and  Forsyth,  C. 
Tabulated  Biographical  History  of  Music 

Thompson,  Oscar 

A  History  of  Music  Pratt,  Waldo  Selden 

The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music  Parry,  C.  Hubert  H. 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Music  Ref,  Karl 

A  History  of  Music  Finney,  Theodore 

A  History  of  Musical  Thought  Ferguson,  Donald  N. 
Everybody's  Little  History  of  Music  Leichtentritt,  Hugo 
Music,  History,  and  Ideas  Leichtentritt,  Hugo 

How  Music  Grew  Bauer,  Marion  and  Peyser,  Ethel 
Music  Through  the  Ages 

Bauer,  Marion  and  Peyser,  Ethel 

Twentieth  Century  Music  Bauer,  Marion 

The  Story  of  Music  Bekker,  Paul 

Standard  History  of  Music  Cooke,  James  Francis 

Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations  Engel,  Carl 

History  of  Music  Gray,  Cecil 

Outlines  of  Music  History  Hamilton,  Clarence  G. 

A  History  of  Music  ^  Landormy,  Paul 

Compact  Music  History  with  Contemporary  Events 

of  General  History  in  Chart  Form  Oliver,  Beatrice 
The  Listener's  History  of  Music  Scholes,  Percy  A. 
The  Puritans  and  Music  Scholes,  Percy  A. 
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Music  of  the  Past  Landowska,  Wanda 

Evolution  of  the  Six-Four  Chord  Haydon,  Glen 

A  Theory  of  Evolving  Tonality  Yasser,  Joseph 

The  Style  of  Palestrina  and  the  Dissonance 

Jeppesen,  Knud 
History  of  the  Trumpet  of  Bach  and  Handel 

Menke,  Werner 

History  of  Music  in  England  Walker,  Ernest 

Modern  French  Music  Hill,  Edward  Burlingame 

Jewish  Music  in  Its  Historical  Development 

Idelsohn,  A.  Z. 

Studies  in  Russian  Music  Abraham,  Gerald 

A  History  of  Russian  Music  Montagu-Nathan,  M. 
Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music  Monro,  David  B. 

Mode  in  Ancient  Greek  Music 

Winnington-Ingram,  R.  P. 

Medieval  Modes  Richardson,  A.  Madeley 

The  Music  of  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians  and 

Assyrians  Galpin,  Francis  W. 

Program  Music  in  the  Last  Four  Centuries 

Niecks,  Frederick 

Music  of  the  Bible  Stainer,  Sir  John 

Primitive  Music  Walleschek,  Richard 

La  Musique  au  Moyen  Age  (in  French) 

Gerold,  Theodore 

A  Treatise  on  Byzantine  Music  Hatherly,  Stephen  G. 
Interpretation  of  the  Music  of  the  I7th  and  i8th 

Centuries  Dohnetsch,  Arnold 

Music  of  the  I7th  and  i8th  Centuries  Smith,  Leo 
A  Survey  of  Contemporary  Music  Gray,  Cecil 

Predicaments :  or  Music  and  the  Future  Gray,  Cecil 
Music  Ho !  (on  modern  music)  Lambert,  Constant 
Modern  Music:  Its  Aims  and  Tendencies 

Myers,  Rollo  H. 

Music  of  Our  Day  Saminsky,  Lazare 

The  Philosophy  of  Modernism  in  Its  Connection 

with  Music  •  Scott,  Cyril 

Problems  of  Modern  Music  Weissmann,  Adolf 

Music :  Classical,  Romantic  and  Modern 

Hull,  Arthur  Eaglefield 


National  Music 
Style  in  Musical  Art 
Shakespeare  and  Music 
Shakespeare  in  Music 
History  of  Irish  Music 


Williams,  Ralph  Vaughan 
Parry,  Charles  Hubert  H. 
Naylor,  Eduwrd  W. 
Elson,  Louis  C. 
Flood,  William  H.  G! 
Welsh  National  Music  and  Dance 

Williams,  W.  S.  Gwynn 

Music  of  Spain  Vechten,  Carl  van 

Hungarian  Folk  Music  Bartok,  Bela 

Chinese  Music  Aalst,  /.  A.  Van 

Foundations  of  Chinese  Musical  Art       Leirs,  John  H. 
Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of  Japan 

Piggott,  Sir  Francis  T. 
The  Music  of  Hindostan         Strangways,  A.  H.  Fox 

American  Music  and  Composers 

Our  American  Music  Howard,  John  Tasker 

Composers  in  America  Reis,  Claire 
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The  History  of  American  Music  Elson,  Louis  C. 

American  Composers 

Hughes,  Rupert  and  Elson,  Arthur 
Early  Opera  in  America  Sonneck,  Oscar  George 

Early  Concert  Life  in  America  Sonneck,  Oscar  George 
Annals  of  Music  in  America  Lahee,  Henry  C. 

An  Hour  with  American  Music  Rosenfeld,  Paul 

The  Music  of  the  United  States  Despard,  Mabel  H. 
American  Opera  and  Its  Composers  Hipsher,  Edward  E. 
The  Story  of  Our  National  Ballads  Brown,  C.  A. 
American  Composers  on  American  Music 

Cowell,  Henry 

From  Jehovah  to  Jazz  Kaufmann,  Helen  L. 

College  Music   (An  Investigation   for  the  Assoc. 

of  American  Colleges)  Thompson,  Randall 

Music  at  Harvard  Spdding,  Walter  Raymond 

National  Music  of  America  and  Its  Sources 

Elson,  Louis  C. 

Art-Song  in  America  Upton,  William  T. 

The  American  Singer  Thompson,  Oscar 

The  House  That  Music  Built— Carnegie  Hall 

Peyser,  Ethel 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  1883-1935  Kolodin,  Irving 
American  Indian  Dance  Steps 

Evans,  Bessie  and  Evans,  May  G. 
Indian  Games  and  Dances  with  Native  Songs 

Fletcher,  Alice  C. 

The  Indians'  Book  Curtis,  Natalie 

American  Indians  and  Their  Music 

Densmore,   Frances 

The  Rhythm  of  the  Redman  Buttree,  Julia  M. 

Form  in  Primitive  Music   (Southern  Calif ornian 

Indian)  Roberts,  Helen  H. 

American  Ballads  and  Folk-Songs 

Lornax,  John  A.  and  Allan 
Negro  Folk-Songs  as  Sung  by  Lead  Belly 

Lomax,  John  A.  and  Allan 

The  American  Songbag  Sandburg,  Carl 

They  All  Sang— From  Tony  Pastor  to  Rudy  Vallee 

Marks,  Edward  B. 

Afro-American  Folk-Songs  Krehbiel,  Henry  Edward 
Negro  Musicians  and  Their  Music 

Cuney-Hare,  Maud 
White  Spirituals  in  the  Southern  Uplands 

Jackson,  George  Pullen 
Spiritual  Folk-Songs  of  Early  America 

Jackson,  George  Pullen 

Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Highlands  Henry,  M.  E. 
Folk  Hymns  of  America  Buchanan,  Annabel  Morris 
American  Ballads  and  Songs  Pound,  Louise 

Singing  Cowboy  Larkin,  Margaret 

Cowboy  Songs  and  Other  Frontier  Ballads 

Lomax,  John  A. 
A  Song  Catcher  in  Southern  Mountains 

Scarborough,  Dorothy 
On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folk-Songs 

Scarborough,  Dorothy 
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Collective  Biographies 

Lives  of  the  Great  Composers 

Edited  by  Bacharach,  A.  L. 

Famous  Composers  Dole,  Nathan  Haskell 

Story-Lives  of  Master  Musicians  Brower,  Harriette 
Great  Composers  and  Their  Work  Elson,  Louis  C. 
Alia  Breve :  From  Bach  to  Debussy  Engel,  Carl 

Composers  of  Today  Eiven,  David 

Composers  of  Yesterday  Ewen,  David 

Twentieth  Century  Composers  Ewen,  David 

From  Bach  to  Stravinsky  Ewen,  David 

Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 
From  Grieg  to  Brahms  Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 

The  Romantic  Composers  Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 

Contemporary  Composers  Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 

The  Complete  Book  of  Great  Musicians 

Scholes,  Percy  A.  and  Earhart,  Will  C. 
Modern  Composers  Pannain,  Guido 

Studies  in  Modern  Music  (Two  Vols.) 

Hadow,  Sir  William  H. 
Minute  Sketches  of  Great  Composers 

Hansl,  Eva  V.  B.  and  Kaufmann,  Helen  L. 
Artists  in  Music  of  Today 

Kaufmann,  Helen  L.  and  Hansl,  Eva  V.  B. 
Masters  in  Miniature  Jell,  George  C. 

Face  to  Face  with  Great  Musicians  (Two  Vols.) 

Isaacson,  Charles 

Woman's  Work  in  Music  Elson,  Arthur 

Famous  Musicians  of  a  Wandering  Race  Saleski,  Gdal 
Masters  of  Russian  Music 

Calvocoressi,  M.  D.  and  Abraham,  Gerald 
Modern  Russian  Composers  Sabaneyeff,  Leonid 

Individual  Biographies 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  Life,  Chronologically  as  He  Lived  It 

Buhrman,  T.  Scott 
The  Little  Chronicle  of  Magdalena  Bach 

Meynell,  Esther 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  ,      Parry,  C.  Hubert  H. 

J.  S.  Bach  (Two  Vols.)  Trans,  by  Newman,  Ernest 

Schweitzer,  Albert 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (Three  Vols.)  S  pitta,  Philip 
J.  S.  Bach :  A  Biography  Terry,  Charles  Sanford 

Bach :  The  Historical  Approach  Terry,  Charles  Sanford 
Bach  Williams,  C.  F.  Abdy 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van 

Beethoven  Bekker,  Paul 

Life  and  Times  of  Beethoven  Herriot,  Edouard 

Beethoven:  A  Critical  Biography  d'Indy,  Vincent 

The  Unconscious  Beethoven  Newman,  Ernest 

Beethoven  the  Creator  Rolland,  Remain 

Beethoven,  the  Man  Who  Freed  Music 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven 

Beethoven  Scott,  Marion  M. 

Beethoven :  Impressions  of  Contemporaries 

Sonneck,  Oscar  George 


The  Riddle  of  the  Immortal  Beloved 

Sonneck,  Oscar  George 
Beethoven:  His  Spiritual  Development 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  R. 
Life  of  Beethoven  (Three  Vols.) 

Thayer,  Alexander  Wheelock 
Berlioz 
Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz 

Annotated  and  edited  by  Newman,  Ernest 
Hector  Berlioz  Wotton,  Tom  S. 

Berlioz  Elliot,  J.  H. 

Brahms,  Johannes 

Brahms  Erbt  Lawrence 

Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work  Geiringer,  Karl 

Letters  of  Clara  Schuman  and  Johannes  Brahms 

(Two  Vols.)  Litsmann,  Dr.  Berthold 

Brahms :  A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Man  and 
an  Exhaustive  Critique  of  His  Work 

Nieniann,  Walter 

The  Unknown  Brahms  Schauffler,  Robert  Haven 

Johannes  Brahms  Specht,  Richard 

Bruckner,  Anton 
The  Life  of  Anton  Bruckner  Engel,  Gabriel 

Billow,  Hans  von 
Letters  of  Hans  von  Biilow 

Edited  by  Moulin-Eckart,  Richard  Count  du 

Busoni,  F. 

F.  Busoni  Dent,  J.  M. 

Busoni's  Letters  To  His  Wife 

Translated  by  Ley,  Rosamond 
Chopin,  Frederic 

Chopin  Bidou,  Henri 

Polonaise,  The  Life  of  Chopin  Pourtales,  Guy  de 

Chopin  Hodden,  J.  Cuthbert 

Chopin :  The  Man  and  His  Music        Huneker,  James 
Chopin,  the  Composer  Kelley,  Edgar  Stillman 

Life  of  Chopin  Liszt,  Franz 

Chopin :  His  Life  Murdoch,  William 

Life  of  Chopin  (Two  Vols.)  Niecks,  Frederick 

Chopin's   Letters  collected  by   Opienski,   Henry 

Damrosch,  Walter 
My  Musical  Life  Damrosch,  Walter 

Debussy,  Claude 

Debussy  Lockspeiser 

Debussy,  Man  and  Artist  Thompson,  Oscar 

Claude  Debussy.    His  Life  and  Works      Vallas,  Leon 

Folia,  Manuel  de 
Manuel  de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music        Trend,  7.  B. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins 
Stephen  Foster,  America's  Troubadour 

Howard,  John  Tasker 
Stephen  Collins  Foster  Milligan,  Harold  Vincent 

Franck,  Cesar 
Cesar  Franck  d'Indy,  Vincent 

Cluck,  Christoph  W. 

Gluck  Cooper,  Martin 

Gluck  Einstein,  Alfred 
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Handel,  George  Frederic 
George  Frederic  Handel :  His  Personality  and  His 

Times.    Pocket  Ed.  Flower,  Newman 

Handel  Rolland,  Romain 

Handel  Williams,  C.  P.  Abdy 

Haydn,  Franz  Joseph 

Haydn  Brenet,  Michel 

Haydn  Hodden,  /.  Cuthbert 

Liszt,  Franz 

Franz  Liszt  (L'Homme  d'Amour)    Pourtales,  Guy  de 
The  Man  Liszt  Newman,  Ernest 

Liszt  Sitwell,  Sacheverell 

Correspondence  de  Liszt  et  Madame  D'Agoult 
(Two  Vols.  in  French) 

MacDowell,  Edward 
Edward  MacDowell:  A  Study          Oilman,  Lawrence 

Mahler,  Gustav 
Gustav  Mahler:  A  Study  of  His  Personality  and 

Work  Stefan,  Paul 

Mendelssohn,  Felix 

Mendelssohn :  A  Second  Elijah  Kaufman,  Schima 

Mendelssohn  Stratton,  S.  Stephen 

Monteverdi,  Claudio 
Monteverdi,  His  Life  and  Work        Prunieres,  Henry 

Moussorgsky,  Modest 
Moussorgsky  *  Ri'esemann,  Oskar  Von 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  A. 
The  Letters  of  Mozart  and  His  Family 

(Three    Vols.).      Chronologically    arranged, 
translated  and  edited  with  an  introduction  by 

Anderson,  Emily 

Mozart  Blow,  Eric 

Mozart  Davenport,  Marcia 

In  Search  of  Mozart  Gheon,  Henri 

Life  of  Mozart  Holmes,  Edward 

Letters  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Edited  by  Mersinann,  Hans 

Mozart  Sitwell,  Sacheverell 

Wolfgang  Amedee  Mozart  (Three  Vols.  in  French) 

Wysewa,  Theodore  de  and  Saint-Foix,  G.  de 
Chronologisch-thematisches  Verzeichniss  Samtlicher 
Tonwerke  W.  A.  Mozarts.     New  Ed.  revised 
by  Alfred  Einstein.     (In  German). 

Kochel,  Ludwiff  von 
Nevin,  Ethelbert 
Ethelbert  Nevin  Howard,  John  Tasker 

Paderewski,  Ignace 
Paderewski's  Memoirs 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan  and  Lawton,  Mary 
Ignace  Paderewski:  Musician  and  Statesman 

Landau,  Rom 
Paganini,  Nicola 
Paganini  of  Genoa  Day,  Lillian 

Puccini,  Giacomo 

Puccini  Among  Friends  Seligman,  Vincent 

Puccini  ^  Specht,  Richard 

Palestrina,  Giovanni 
Palestrina  Coates,  Henry 
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Purcell,  Henry 

Westrup,  J.  H. 
Rachmaninoff,  Sergei,  V. 
Rachmaninoff's  Recollections 

As  told  to  Riesemann,  Oscar  von 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Nicolai 
My  Musical  Life  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Nickolai 

Rossini,  Gioacchino 
Rossini.    A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy       Toye,  Francis 

Saint-Saens,  Catnille 
Camille  Saint-Saens :  His  Life  and  Art       Lyle,  Watson 

Schonberg,  Arnold 

Schonberg  Edited  by  Armitage,  Merle 

Arnold  Schonberg  Vellesz,  Egon 

Schubert,  Franz 

Franz  Schubert  Bates,  Ralph 

Schubert  Duncan,  E. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony — Story  Life  of  Franz 

Schubert  Ewen,  David 

Franz  Schubert,  The  Man  and  His  Circle 

Flower,  Newman 
Schumann,  Robert 

Schumann:  A  Life  of  Suffering  Bosch,  Victor 

Robert  Schumann :  His  Life  and  Work 

Patterson,  Annie  W. 
Richard  Strauss 
Richard  Strauss :  The  Man  and  His  Music 

Archer,  Thomas 
Scriabin,  Alexander 
Scriabin :  A  Great  Russian  Tone-Poet 

Hull,  A.  Eaglefield 
Sibelius,  Jean 

Sibelius  Gray,  Cecil 

Jean  Sibelius  Ekman,  Karl 

Sibelius :  A  Close-up  De  Tome,  Bergt 

Stravinsky 

Igor  Stravinsky  Edited  by  Armitage,  Merle 

Stravinsky  (in  French)  Schaeffner,  Andre 

Stravinsky:  An  Autobiography  Stravinsky,  Igor 

Tschaikowsky,  Peter  Ilyitch 
"Beloved  Friend."    The  'Story  of  Tschaikowsky 

Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker  and  von  Meek,  Barbara 
Tschaikowsky  Evans,  Edwin 

Toscanini,  Arturo 
Toscanini  Stefan,  Paul 

Verdi,  Giuseppe 

Verdi  Bonavia,  F. 

Giuseppe  Verdi:  His  Life  and  Works     Toye,  Francis 

Wagner,  Cosima 
Cosima  Wagner  (Two  Vols.) 

Moulin-Eckart,  Richard  Count  du 
Wagner,  Richard 
Richard  Wagner :  His  Life  and  His  Dramas 

Henderson,  W.  J. 

Wagner  Jacobs,  Robert  L. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Wagner  (Two  Vols.  ready) 

Newman,  Ernest 
Wagner  As  Man  and  Artist  Newman,  Ernest 
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Wagner  Pourtales,  Guy  de 

Letters  of  Richard  Wagner  (Two  Vols.) 

Selected  and  edited  by  Altmann,  Wilhelm 
My  Life  Wagner,  Richard 

Konig   Ludwig   II   and   Richard   Wagner   Brief- 
wechsel  (in  German — Four  Vols.) 

Opera  in  General 

Opera  Past  and  Present  Apthorp,  William  F. 

The  Changing  Opera  Bekker,  Paul 

Mozart's  Operas :  A  Critical  Study        Dent,  Edward  J. 
A  Critical  History  of  Opera  Elson,  Arthur 

Wagner's  Operas  Oilman,  Lawrence 

Some  Forerunners  of  Italian  Opera 

Henderson,  W.  J. 
Backstage  at  the  Opera 

Heylbut,  Rose  and  Gerber,  Aime 
The  Art  of  Writing  Opera-Librettos  Istel,  Edgar 
Master  Builders  of  the  Opera  Jell,  G.  C. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Opera  Klein,  Herman 

The  Metropolitan  Opera,  1883-1935       Kolodin,  Irving 
The  Story  of  Opera  Lee,  E.  M. 

Acting  in  Opera  Shea,  George  A. 

The  Opera  Str  eat  field,  R.  A. 

Opera  Front  and  Back  Taubman,  H.  Howard 

Wagner  Orchestral  Excerpts  in  one  volume 

miniature  score  Edited  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 

Opera  Stories 

Home  Book  of  the  Opera  Annesley,  Charles 

Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know  Bacon,  Dolores 

Great  Opera  Stories  Bender,  Millicent  S. 

The  Do-Re-Mi  of  the  Nibelung  Ring    Bernstein,  A.  M. 
The  Story  of  Siegfried  Retold  by  Diller,  Angela 

The  Story  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin 

Retold  by  Diller,  Angela 

The  Story  of  Verdi's  Aida        Retold  by  Diller,  Angela 
Minute  Stories  of  the  Opera 

Grabbe,  Paul,  and  Nordoff,  Paul 

The  Wagnerian  Romances  Hall,  Gertrude 

The  Complete  Opera  Book  Kobbe,  Gustav 

Wagner's  Music  Dramas  Analyzed         Kobbe,  Gustav 
A  Book  of  Operas  Krehbiel,  Henry  Edward 

The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner 

Lavignac,  Albert 

looi  Nights  of  Opera  Martens,  Frederick  H. 

Opera  Stores  Mason,  Henry  L. 

Opera  Synopses  McSpadden,  /.  Walker 

The  Opera  Goers'  Complete  Guide  Metite,  Leo 

Stories  of  the  Great  Operas  and  Their  Composers 

Newman,  Ernest 
The  Metropolitan  Book  of  the  Opera 

Sanborn  Pitts,  and  Hibb,  Emil 
The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera 
The  Standard  Opera  and  Concert  Guide 

Upton,  G.  P.,  and  Borowski,  F. 


The  Prize  Song:  Stories  of  Famous  Operas 

Weber,  Henrietta 

Light  Opera 

How  to  Present  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operas 

Bassok,  Albert  O. 
Preparation  and  Presentation  of  the  Operetta 

Beach,  Frank  A. 
Sullivan's  Comic  Operas:  A  Critical  Appreciation 

Dun  hill  f  Thomas  F. 

A  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Dictionary         Dunn,  George  E. 
The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert 

Random  House  Edition 

The  Savoy  Operas — Complete          Macmillan  Editions 
Authentic  Libretti  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 

Operas 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan:  A  Critical  Appreciation  of 

the  Savoy  Operas  Godwin,  A.  H. 

Light  Opera  and  Musical  Comedy 

McSpadden,  J.  Walker 
School  Operettas  and  Their  Production 

Umfleet,  Kenneth,  R. 

Voice  Production 


Song 

The  English  Madrigal 

The  English  Madrigal  Composers 

Madrigal  Singing 

Famous  Songs  and  Their  Stories 

Early  History  of  Singing 

Brahms'  Lieder 

Schubert  Songs 

The  Songs  of  Schubert 

Songs  and  Song  Writers 


Singers 

Fellowes,  E.  H. 
Fellowes,  E.  H. 
Scott,  Ch.  Kennedy 
Geller,  James  J. 
Henderson,  W.  J. 
Friedlander,  Max 
Capell,  Richard 
Massena,  C.  F.  de 
Finck,  Henry  T. 
Brown,  William  Earl 


Vocal  Wisdom 

Voice,  Song  and  Speech 

Browne,  Lennox,  and  Behnke,  Emile 
Fundamental  Vocal  Technique  Conklin,  Maurice 

Great  Singers  on  the  Art  of  Singing 

Cooke,  James  Francis 

Singing— the  Art  and  the  Craft  Drew,  W.  S. 

The  Human  Voice :  Its  Care  and  Development 

Felderman,  Dr.  Leon 
Resonance  in  Singing  and  Speaking 

Fillebrown,  Thomas 

Hints  on  Singing  Garcia,  Manuel 

Make  Singing  a  Joy  Gescheidt,  Adelaide 

Interpretation  in  Song  Green,  Harry  Plunket 

Style  in  Singing  '  Haslam,  W.  E. 

Universal  Song  (Three  Vols.) 

Haywood,  Frederick  H. 

The  Art  of  Singing  Henderson,  W.  /. 

Slogans  for  Singers  Hinman,  Florence  Lament 

This  Business  of  Singing  Kay,  Pierre 

How  to  Improve  Your  Voice  Krasnoff,  Gregory 

Singers'  French  Laird-Brown,  May 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Singing   Lamperti,  Francesco 
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How  to  Sing  Lehmann,  Litti 

Caruso's  Method  of  Voice  Production 

Marafioti,  P.  Mario 

The  Singer's  Catechism  and  Creed     Marchesi,  Blanche 
The  Art  of  the  Prima  Donna  and  Concert  Singer 

Martens,  Frederick  A. 

To  Sing  or  Not  to  Sing  Massett,  James 

The  Voice :  Its  Production,  Care  and  Preservation 

Miller,  Frank  E. 
Vocal  Art  Science  and  Its  Application 

Miller,  Frank  E. 
Class  Lessons  in  Singing 

Pierce,  Anne  E.,  and  Liebling,  Estelle 
Plain  Words  on  Singing  Shakespeare,  William 

The  Science  of  Voice  Stanley,  Douglas 

The  Voice,  Its  Production  and  Reproduction    . 

Stanley,  Douglas,  and  Max  field,  J.  P. 
Group  Voice  Taylor,  Bernard  V. 

French  Musical  Diction  Thurwanger,  C. 

Song,  the  Substance  of  Vocal  Study      Waters,  Crystal 
German  Diction  in  Singing  Wilcke,  Eva 

Style  in  Singing  Woodside,  James 

Singing :  A  Treatise  for  Teachers  and  Students 

Witherspoon,  Herbert 
Famous  Singers  of  Today  and  Yesterday 

Lahee,  Henry  C. 

Great  Women  Singers  of  My  Time 
The  American  Singer 


Men,  Women  and  Tenors 
My  Life 
Man  and  Mask 
Sunlight  and  Song 
Jenny  Lind 
Schumann-Heink 


Klein,  Herman 
Thompson,  Oscar 
Alda,  Frances 
Calve ;  Emma 
Chaliapin,  Feodor 
Jeritza,  Maria 
Wagenknecht,  Edward 
Lawton,  Mary 


Acoustics— Criticism — Appreciation — 
Program  Notes,  Etc. 

Swing  That  Music  Armstrong,  Louis 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas 

Behrend,  William 

An  Introduction  to  Music  with  an  Analysis  of 
Representative  Works  and  a  Wealth  of  Mu- 
sical Examples  Bernstein,  Martin 

Friends  and  Fiddlers  Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker 

Students'  Handbook  of  Acoustics:  The  Student's 
Helmholtz  Broadhouse,  John 

Acoustics  for  Musicians  Buck,  Percy  C. 

The  Music  Quiz 

Burch,  Gladys,  and  Ripperger,  Helmut 

Sketch  of  a  New  Aesthetic  of  Music  Busoni,  F. 

The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Musical  Criticism 

Cdvocoressi,  M.  D. 


Towards  a  New  Music 
Music  in  Everyday  Life 
The  Fleming  in  Beethoven 
Musical  Ornamentation 
The  Pursuit  of  Music 
The  Art  of  J.  S.  Bach 


Chavez,  Carlos 

Clarke,  Eric 

Closson,  Ernest 

Dannreuther,  Edward 

Davies,  Sir  Walford 

Dickinson,  A.  E.  F. 


The  Education  of  a  Music  Lover      Dickinson,  Edward 
The  Spirit  of  Music  Dickinson,  Edward 

Symphonic  Masterpieces  Downes,  Olin 

Discords  Mingled  Engel,  Carl 

Music  Appreciation  for  the  Student    Erb,  J.  Lawrence 
Musical  Companion  Erskine,  John 

Beethoven's  Nine  Symphonies.     Fully  Described 

and  Analyzed  (Two  Vols.)  Evans,  Edwin 

Handbook  to  Chamber  and  Orchestral  Music  of 

Johannes  Brahms  (Two  Vols.)        Evans,  Edwin 
Handbook  to  the  Pianoforte  Works  of  Johannes 

Brahms  .  Evans,  Edwin 

Handbook  to  the  Vocal  Works  of  Johannes  Brahms 

Evans,  Edwin 

The  Heritage  of  Music  (Two  Vols.)      Foss,  Hubert  J. 
Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians  Gates,  W.  Francis 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music  Oilman,  Lawrence 

Great  Works  of  Music,  How  to  Listen  to  and 

Enjoy  Them  Goepp,  Philip  H. 

Masters  of  the  Symphony  Goetschius,  Percy 

Musical  Analysis  Goodrich,  A.  J. 

The  Organ  Works  of  Bach  Grace,  Harvey 

Beethoven  and  His  Nine  Symphonies      Grove,  George 
Collected  Essays  Hadow,  W.  H. 

Philip  Hale's  Boston  Symphony  Programme 

Notes  Ed.  by  John  W.  Burk 

Listeners'  Music  Hall,  Leland 

Sound  and  Its  Relation  to  Music 

Hamilton,  Clarence  G. 
Origins  of  Musical  Time  and  Expression 

Harding,  Rosamond  E.  M. 

On  the  Sensations  of  .Tone        Helmholts,  Hermann  F. 
What  Is  Good  Music? 
A  Key  to  the  Art  of  Music 
Bach's  Organ  Works 
Essays   (Selected  by  H.  L. 


Henderson,  W.  J. 
Howes,  Frank 
Hull,  Arthur  Eagle  field 
Mencken) 

Huneker,  James  G. 
Huneker,  James  G. 
Huneker,  James  G. 
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Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music 

Overtones 

The  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  J.  S.  Bach 

Iliffe,  Frederick 
Science  and  Music 
A  Little  Night  Music 
How  to  Listen  to  Music 
Music  Ho ! 
Music  and  Sound 
Film  Music 
Musical  Expression 
Freud,  Goethe,  Wagner 
From  Song  to  Symphony 
People  and  Music 
Discovering  Music 

McKinney,  H.  D.,  and  Anderson,  W.  R. 
Beethoven's  Sketches.    An  Analysis  of  His  Style 

Mies,  Paul 
Anecdotal  History  of  the  Science  of  Sound 

Miller,  Dayton  Clarence 
Science  of  Musical  Sounds      Miller,  Dayton  Clarence 


Jeans,  Sir  James 

Johnson,  Gerald  W. 

Krehbiel,  H.  E. 

Lambert,  Constant 

Lloyd,  LI  S. 

London,  Kurt 

Lussy,  M.  Mathis 

Mann,  Thomas 

Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 

McGehee,  Thomasine  C. 
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Sound  Waves,  Their  Shape  and  Speed 

Miller,  Dayton  Clarence 

A  Fugue  in  Cycles  and  Bels  Mills,  John 

Listening  to  Music  Moore,  Douglas 

The  Psychology  of  Music  Mursell,  James  L. 

Concert  Goer's  Library  of  Descriptive  Notes 

(Four  Vols.)  Newmarch,  Rosa 

A  Musical  Motley  Newman,  Ernest 

So  This  Is  Jazz  Osgood,  Henry  0. 

Hot  Jazz — the  Guide  to  Swing  Music 

Vanassie,  Hugues 

How  to  Enjoy  Music  Peyser,  Ethel 

The  Philosophy  of  Music  Pole,  William 

Chopin  the  Composer  and  His  Music  Porte,  John  L. 
The  Meaning  of  Music  Pratt,  Carroll  C. 

Music :  A  Science  and  an  Art  Red  field,  John 

Analysis  of  J.   S.   Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
chord (Two  Vols.)  Riemann,  Dr.  H. 
The  Merry  Muse.     Jingles  About  Music  and 

Art  Ritbel,  Edith 

Music  for  the  Films  Sabaneyeff,  Leonid 

The  Magic  of  Music  Schauffler,  Robert  Haven 

ITromboners  or  Musical  Anecdotage  Schelling,  Ernest 
The  Listener's  Guide  to  Music  Scholes,  Percy  A. 

Music  Appreciation:  Its  History  and  Technics 

Scholes,  Percy  A. 
Music,  Its  Secret  Influence  Throughout  the  Ages 

Scott,  Cyril 
The  Philosophy  of  Music.    What  Music  Can  Do 

for  You  Seymour,  Harriet  Ayer 

London  Music  in  1888-1889  Shaw,  Bernard 

Common  Sense  of  Music  Spaeth,  Sigmund 

Great  Symphonies  and  How  to  Remember  Them 

Spaeth,  Sigmund 
Stories  Behind  the  World's  Great  Music 

Spaeth,  Sigmund 

The  Art  of  Enjoying  Music  Spaeth,  Sigmund 

Music :  An  Art  and  a  Language  Spalding,  Walter  R. 
The  Layman's  Music  Book  Stokowski,  Olga  Samaroff 
Music  and  Life  Surette,  Thomas  Whitney 

The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Five  Vols). 

Surette,  Thomas  W.,  and  Mason,  Daniel  G. 
Of  Men  and  Music  Taylor,  Deems 

Bach's  Orchestra  Terry,  Charles  S. 

The  Music  of  Bach  Terry,  Charles  S. 

How  to  Understand  Music  Thompson,  Oscar 

Practical  Musical  Criticism  Thompson,  Oscar 

A  Companion  to  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas 

Tovey,  Donald  P. 
A  Companion  to  "The  Art  of  Fugue' —J.  S.  Bach 

Tovey,  Donald  F. 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis: 
Volume      I.    Symphonies 
Volume    II.    Symphonies 
Volume  III.    Concertos 
Volume  IV.    Illustrative  Music 
Volume    V.    Vocal  Music 

Tovey,  Donald  F. 
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The  Arts  Van  Loon,  Henrik  Willem 

The  Theories  of  Claude  Debussy  Vdlax,  Leon 

The  Appreciation  of  Music  Welch,  Ray  Dickinson 

Famous  Individual  Symphonies  in  Miniature  Score 

Ed.  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 
Famous  Symphonic  Poems  in  Miniature  Score 

Ed.  by  Wier,  Albert  £. 
The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  Miniature 

Score  Ed.  by  Wier,  Albert  £. 

The  Symphonies  of  Brahms  and  Tschaikowsky  in 

Miniature  Score  Ed.  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 

The  Symphonies  of  Haydn,  Schubert  and  Mozart 

in  Miniature  Score  Ed.  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Music? 

Wier,  Albert  E. 

Chamber  Music 

Handbuch  fur  Klaviertriospieler  (in  German) 

Altniam,  Wilhelm 
Handbuch  fur  Streichquartettspieler  (Four  Vols.) 

(in  German)  Altrnann,  Wilhelm 

Kammermusik-Katalog  (in  German) 

Altinannf  Wilhelm 
Die  Kammermusik  (Four  Vols.)   (in  German) 

Mersmann,  Hans 
Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music 

(Two  Vols.)  Cobbett,  Walter  W. 

Chamber  Music  Dunhill,  Thomas  F. 

Chamber  Music  and  Its  Masters  in  the  Past  and 

Present  Kilburn,  Nicolas 

Revised  by  Abraham,  G.  E.  H. 

The  Technique  of  String  Quartet  Playing    Lener,  Jeno 
String  Quartet  Playing :  A  New  Treatise  on  Cham- 
ber Music,  Its  Technique  and  Interpretation 

Norton,  M.  D.  H. 
The  Playing  of  Chamber  Music 

Stratton,  George,  and  Frank,  Alan 
Beethoven's  Quartets  Marliave,  H.  de 

The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms 

Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 
The  Chamber  Music  of  Beethoven  in  Miniature 

Score  Ed.  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 

Phonograph  Records 

The  Gramophone  Record  Bryson,  H.  C, 

The  Gramophone  Shop  Encyclopedia  of  Recorded 

Music  Darrell,  R.  D. 

Hot  Discography  Delaimay,  Charles 

A   History  of   Musical  Thought.  •  Including  list 

of  records  Ferguson,  Donald  N. 

What  We  Hear  in-  Music          Faulkner,  Anne  Shaw 
A  Book  of  the  Symphony  (with  rule  measure  for 

records)  Higgin,  B.  G. 

Music  and  Romance  for  Youth  Kinscella,  H.  G. 

The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera 

The  Victor  Book  of  the  Symphony    O'Connell,  Charles 
The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of  Recorded  Music 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Wier,  Albert  £. 
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Musical  Instruments 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  Berland,  John  E. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Their  Use     Elson,  Arthur 
The  Story  of  the  Flute 

Fitzgibbon,  H.,  and  Macaulay,  M.  A. 
The  Story  of  the  Bagpipe  Flood,  W.  H.  G. 

The  Story  of  the  Harp  Flood,  W.  H.  G. 

Old  English  Instruments  of  Music:  Their  History 

and  Character  Galpin,  Francis  W. 

A  Text-book  of  European  Musical  Instruments 

Galpin,  Francis  W. 
Here  Comes  the  Band !    The  Story  of  Bands  and 

Band  Instruments  Giles,  Ray 

Band  Betterment  Goldman,  Edwin  Franko 

Musical  Instruments  and  Their  Use  (1500-1750) 
Part  I :  The  Treatment  of  Instrumental  Music 
Part  II :  The  Viols  and  Other  Bowed  Instruments 
The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music  Henderson,  W.  J. 
The  Brass  Band  Hind,  Harold  C. 

Instruments  of  the  Modern  Symphony  Orchestra 

and  Band  Johnstone,  H.  E. 

Musical  Instruments  Kelley,  Edgar  Stilhnan 

The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do 

Mason,  Daniel  Gregory 

The  Flute  and  Flute-Playing  Miller,  Dayton  C. 

The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments .     compiled  by  Pearson,  Frances  E. 
Getting  Results  with  School  Bands 

Prescott,  G.  R.,  and  Chidester,  L.  W. 
Modern  Study  of  the  Harp  Salzedo,  C. 

The  Story  of  Musical  Instruments  from  Shepherd's 

Pipes  to  Symphony  Schwartz,  H.  W. 

Public  School  Orchestras  and  Bands    Woods,  Glenn  H. 

Orchestration  Score  Reading 

Practical  Orchestration  Andersen,  Arthur  0. 

A  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Or-. 

chestration  Berlioz,  Hector 

Instrumentationslehre  (Two  Vols.)  (in  German) 

Berlioz-Strauss 

Score  Reading  Bernstein,  Martin 

Practical  Manual  of  Instrumentation  Borch,  Gaston 
Guide  to  Orchestration  Dunn,  J.  P. 

Instrumentation  and  Arranging  for  the  Radio  and 

Dance  Orchestra  Ellis,  Norman 

Orchestration  Forsyth,  Cecil 

Choral  Orchestration  Forsyth,  Cecil 

Directions  for  Score  Reading  Gal,  Hans 

A  New  Treatise  on  Instrumentation  Gevaert,  F.  A. 
Project  Lessons  in  Orchestration  Heacox,  Arthur  E. 
Military  Band  Instrumentation  -Hoby,  Charles 

Orchestral  Technique  Jacob,  Gordon 

Modern  Orchestration  and  Instrumentation  Kling,  H. 
Arranging  for  the  Modern  Dance  Orchestra 

Lange,  Arthur 

Scoring  for  the  Modern  Dance  Band 
Story  of  the  Symphony  Lee,  E.  M. 
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Instrumental  Technique  for  Orchestra  and  Band 

Maddy,  J.  E.,  and  Giddings,  T.  D. 
Preparatory  Exercises  in  Score-Reading 

Morris,  R.  0.,  and  Ferguson,  Howard 
Practical  Instrumentation  for  School  Patterson,  Frank 
Instrumentation  Prout,  Ebeneser 

The  Orchestra,  Vol.  I,  Technique  of  the  Instru- 
ments Prout,  Ebenezer 
The  Orchestra,  Vol.  II,  Orchestral  Combination 

Prout,  Ebeneser 

Principles  of  Orchestration-  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Nicholas 
Graded  Score  Reading  Sawyer,  Frank  7. 

The   Fundamentals   of   Band  Arranging 

Skeat,  W.  J.,  Clarke,  H.  F.,  and  Morgan,  R.  V. 
Frank  Skinner's  New  Method  for  Orchestra  Scor- 
ing 

Dance  Arranging  .  Weirick,  Paul 

The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Orchestra 

Widor,  Ch.  M. 

Conductors  and  Conducting 

The  Man  with  the  Batons.  The  Story  of  Conduc- 
tors and  Their  Orchestras  Ewen,  David 
My  Musical  Life  Damrosch,  Walter 
Sergei  Koussevitzky  and  His  Epoch  Lowrie,  Arthur 
Toscanini  Stefan,  Paul 
The  Art  of  the  Conductor  Berlios,  Hector 
Handbook  on  the  Technique  of  Conducting 

Boult,  Adrian  C. 

Conductor's  Book  Dann,  Holl'is 

The  Eloquent  Baton  Earhart,  Will 

Essentials  in  Conducting  Gehrkens,  Karl  W. 

Handbook  of  Conducting      t         Scherchen,  Hermann 
The  Language  of  the  Baton'  Sclimid,  Adolf 

Handbook  of  Conducting  Schroeder,  Prof.  Carl 

The  Technic  of  the  Baton  Stoessel,  Albert 

On  Conducting  Wagner,  Richard 

On  Conducting  Weingartner,  Fellv 

The  Piano — Pianists — Piano  Music 

Versuch  uber-  die  Wahre  Art  des  Klavier  zu  Spielen 

Bach,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 

History  of  the  Piano  and  Piano  Players        Bie,  Oscar 
The  Groundwork  of  the  Leschetizky  Method 

Bree,  Malvuine 

Piancf  Mastery,  First  Series .  Brower,  Harriette 

Piano  Mastery,  Second  Series  Brower,  Harriette 

The  Principles  of  Expression  in  Pianoforte  Play- 
ing Christiani,  Adolph  F. 
Great  Pianists  on  Piano  Playing   Cooke,  James  Francis 
Pianoforte  Technique:  Foundation  Principles 

Ching,  James 

French  Piano  Music  Cortot,  Alfred 

Studies  in  Musical  Interpretation— Set  •  down  by 

Jeanne  Thieffry  Cortot,  Alfred 

Foundations  of  Pianoforte  Technique 

Coviello,  Ambrose 
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The  Teachers'  Guide  to  Mrs.  Curwen's  Pianoforte 

Method  Curwen,  Mrs.  J.  Spencer 

The  Science  of  Pianoforte  Technique  Fielden,  Thomas 
Construction,  Tuning  and  Care  of  the  Pianoforte 

Fischer,  Henry 

The  Technics  of  Pianoforte  Playing  with  Appen- 
dix Germer,  H. 
Piano  Music:  Its  Composers  and  Characteristics 

Hamilton,  Clarence  G. 
Piano  Teaching:  Its  Principles  and  Problems 

Hamilton,  Clarence  G. 
The  Pianoforte:  Its  History  Traced  to  the  Great 

Exhibition  of  1851        Harding,  Rosamond  E.  M. 
Description  and  History  of  the  Pianoforte  and 
of  the  Older  Keyboard  Stringed  Instruments 

Hipkins,  Alfred  James 

Early  Keyboard  Instruments  from  Their  Begin- 
ning to  the  Year  1820  James,  Philip 
Piano  Playing  and  Piano  Questions  Answered 

Hofmann,  Josef 
Famous  Pianists  of  Today  and  Yesterday 

Lahee,  Henry  C. 

The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music  Krehbiel,  Henry  E. 
The  Levinskaya  System-  of  Pianoforte  Technique 

Levinskaya,  Maria 

Basic  Principles  in  Pianoforte  Playing  Lhemnne,  Josef 
The  Art  of  Accompanying  Lindo,  Algernon  H. 

Musical  Secrets  Mackinnon,  Lilias 

An  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Pianoforte  Technique 

Matthay,  Tobias 

First  Principles  of  Pianoforte  Playing  Matthay,  Tobias 
On  Memorizing  MattJiay,  Tobias 

Musical  Interpretation  Matthay,  Tobias 

Some  Commentaries  on  the  Teaching  of  Pianoforte 

Technique  Matthay,  Tobias 

The  Act  of  Musical  Concentration  Matthay,  Tobias 
The  Act  of  Touch  in  All  Its  Diversity  Matthay,  Tobias 
The  Visible  and  Invisible  in  Piano  Technique 

Matthay,  Tobias 
A  Visual  Approach  to  Piano  Technique 

Mininberg,  Jan 
The  Physical  Basis  of  Piano  Touch  and  Tone 

Qrtmann,  Otto 
The  Physiological  Mechanics  of  Piano  Technique 

Ortmann,  Otto 

Compendium  of  Piano  Material  Perry,  Adelaide  T. 
Descriptive  Analysis  of  Piano  Works 

Perry,  Edward  B. 

Stories  of  Standard  Teaching -Pieces  Perry,  Edward  B. 
Modern  Piano  Pedagogy  Potamkin,  Frank  /. 

Oxford  Piano  Course;  First  Teacher's  Manual 
Oxford  Piano  Course.  Second  Teacher's  Manual 
Wegweiser  durch  die  Klavier-Literatur  (in  Ger- 
man) : /  "  u  Ruthardt,  Adolf 
The  Pedals  of  the  Pianoforte  '.  :    ;  Schmitt,  Hans 
The  Capture  of  Inspiration        :;:'-;Si:kmitz,  E.  Robert 
The  Riddle  of  the  Pianists'  Finger^ c;  ;  Schultz,  Arnold 
Basic  Piano  Technic                         Simpson,  'Elisabeth 


Internationale  Moderne  Klaviermusik   (in  Ger- 
man) Teichmuller  and  Herrmann,  Kurt 
The  Influence  of  Analytical  Pre-Study  in  Memo- 
rizing Piano  Music  Rubin-Rabson,  Grace 
The  Pianist's  Mechanism  Whiteside,  Abby 
Well-Known  Piano  Solos — How  to  Play  Them 

Wilkinson,  CJuzrles  W. 
The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of  the  Piano 

Edited  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 
The  Piano  Works  of  Rachmaninoff 

Selected  and  edited  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 

Violin — Violoncello 

Violin  Making  and  Repairing  Alton,  Robert 

My  Long  Life  in  Music  Auer,  Leopold 

Violin  Playing  as  I  Teach  It  Auer,  Leopold 

An  Encyclopedia  of  the  Violin         Bachmann,  Alberto 
The  Violin:  Its  Construction  Practically  Treated 

Broadhouse,  John 

Chats  to  'Cello  Students  Broadley,  Arthur 

The  Violoncello — Its  History,  Selection  and  Ad- 
justment Broadley,  Arthur 
How  to  Master  the  Violin         . .       Bytovetzski,  P.  L. 
The  Technics  of  Violin  Playing        Courvoisier,  Karl 
The  Basis  of  Artistry  in  Violin  Playing 

.    Cramer,  Edward  E. 

The  Violinist's  Manual  Gosling,  H.  F. 

Modern  Violin-Playing 

Crimson,  Samuel  B.,  and  Forsyth,  Cecil 
Violin  Teaching  and  Violin  Study  Gruenberg,  Eugene 
Practical  Violin  Study  .  Halm,  Frederick 

Violin  Making — As  It  Was  and  Is     Heron-Allen,  Ed. 
The  Art  of  Tone-Production  on  the  Violoncello 

Krall,  Emil 
Famous  Violinists  of  Today  and  Yesterday 

Lahee,  Henry  C. 
Die  Giegen  und  Lautenmacher  (Two  Vols.)    (in 

German)  Liitgendorff,  Willibald  Leo 

String.  Mastery.  Talks  with  Master  Violinists, 
Viola  Players,  and  Violoncellists 

Martens,  Frederick  H. 
Violin  Mastery.  Talks  with  Master  Violinists  and 

Teachers  Martensf  Frederick  H. 

Harmony  and  Its  Application  in;  Violin  Playing '•'•'•'-. 

Korden,  Hugo 

Critical  and  Documentary  Dictionary  of  Violm 
Makers.  Old  and  Modem   (Two  Vols.) 

Poidras,  Henri 
The  Mastery  of  t'heVBow  antf-  Bowing  Subtleties 

.  ••:.,. -;vi!i;v  Stoeving,  Paul 

The  Story  of  the  Violin  Stoeving,  Paul 

The  Violin  \  >Its  Famous  Makers  and  Players 

•-. ;  -v, •-/;  i.:---:M  :;  Stoeving,  Paul 

Modern  Violin  Technique  ;.;;;*:;.        Thistleton,  Frank 
The  Technie  x>f, Violoncello  Playing 

".;,    -. .v^T;  Van  Der  Straeten,  E. 

The  History  of  the  Violin  (Tw.q  •  Vols..).,, 

""]/im  Der  Straeien,  E, 
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The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of  the  Violin 

Ed.  by  Wier,  Albert  E. 

Organ— Choir-Training— Choral— Church  Music 

The  Contemporary  American  Organ 

Barnes,  William  H. 

A  Grammar  of  Plain  Song 

Benedictine  of  Stanbrook  Abbey 
The  Organist  and  the  Choirmaster  Boyd,  Charles 

A  Short  Treatise  on  Gregorian  Accompaniment 

Bragers,  Achilla  P. 

Choral  Music  and  Its  Practice  Cain,  Noble 

The  Amateur  Choir  Trainer  Coleman,  Henry 

Choral  Technique  and  Interpretation  Coward,  Henry 
Systematic  Organ  Pedal  Technique 

Custard,  Reginald  G. 

Music  and  Worship 

Daires,  Wdford  and  Grace,  Harvey 
Protestant  Church  Music  in  America  Davison,  A.  T. 
The  Organ  and  Its  Music  Brisay,  A.  C.  D.  de 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church 

Dickinson,  Edward 

Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice 

Douglas,  Winfred 

Choral  Technics  Earhart,  Will 

Technics  of  the  Organ  Evans,  Edwin 

The  Organ  in  France  Goodrich,  Wallace 

Organ  Playing:  Its  Technic  and  Expression 

Hull,  A.  Eaglefield 

The  Training  of  Boys'  Voices  Johnson,  Claude  E. 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology  Julian,  J. 

Modern  Organ  Building  Lewis,  W.  and  T. 

The  Rise  and  Growth  of  English  Hymnody 

Marks,  Harvey  B. 

The  Boy's  Changing  Voice  Mellalieu,  W.  Norman 
Stories  of  Hymn  Tunes  Metcalf,  Frank  J. 

Primer  of  Organ  Registration  Nevin,  Gordon  B. 

Hymnody  Past  and  Present  Phillips,  C.  S. 

Musical  Ministries  in  the  Church  Pratt,  Waldo  Selden 
The  Interpretation  of  Plain  Chant  Robertson,  Alice 
The  Modern  Organ  Skinner,  Ernest  M. 

Lyric  Religion — The  Romance  of  Immortal  Hymns 

Smith,  H.  Augustine 

Org<$  Registration         :  Truette,  Everett  E. 

Dictionary  of  Organ  Stops  Wedgewood,  James  I. 
The  Electric  Organ:  Whitworth,  Reginald 

Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting  Wod;ett,  F.  W. 

of  Music 


First  Theory  Book        "  .tKB*r,  Angela 

The  Theory  of  Music  Elson,  Louis  C. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Mt$c  Gehrkens,  Karl  W. 
Music  Notation  and  Terminology      Gehrhens,  Karl  W. 

The  Structure  of  Musig  Goetschius,  Percy 

Theory  of  Music  Jones,  Robert  Corner 

A  Catechism  of  Mu$ic  Jousse,  7. 


A  Catechism  of  Music  Lobe,  J.  G. 

Principles  of  Musical  Theory  Longy-Miquelle,  Renee 
Musical  Rudiments  Smith,  Leo 

Fundamentals  of  Musicianship,  Two  Books  and 

Abridged  Edition  to   Book   I 

Smith,  Melville  and  Krone,  Max  T. 
Elementary  Music  Theory  Smith,  Ralph  Fisher 

A  Music  Manual  Stokowski,  Olga  Samaroff 

Yorke  Trotter  Principles  of  Musicianship  for 

Teachers  and  Students 

Trotter,  Yorke  and  Chappell,  Stanley 
The  Gist  of  Music  Wedge,  George  A. 

Harmony 

Applied   Harmony    (Two   Books) 

Alchin,  C.  A.,  and  Jones,  Vincent 
Keyboard  Harmony  (Three  Books)  Alchin,  C.  A. 
The  First  Forty  Lessons  in  Harmony 

Andersen,  Arthur  0. 
The  Second  Forty  Lessons  in  Harmony 

Andersen,  Arthur  0. 

Modern  Harmony  Andrews,  Hilda 

Treatise  on  Harmony  (Three  Parts)  Anger,  J.  H. 
Counterpoint  and  Harmony  Bairstow,  Sir  Edward  C. 
Applied  Theory  for  Musicians  and  Laymen 

Bampton,  Ruth 

Harmony  Made  Practical  Boise,  0.  B. 

Harmonic  Forms  Bitllis,  Carleton 

Harmony  Chadwick,  George  W. 

The  Class  Way  to  the  Keyboard  Chappie,  Stanley 
Modern  Harmony  in  Its  Theory  and  Practice 

Foote,  Arthur  and  Spalding,  Walter  R. 
Keyboard  Harmony  for  Juniors  Gest,  Elisabeth 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Tone-Relations 

Goetschius,  Percy 
The  Material  Used  in  Musical  Composition 

Goetschius,  Percy 
Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye  and  Keyboard 

Heacox,  Arthur  E. 

Lessons  in  Harmony  Heacox  and  Lehniann 

Unterweisung  im  Tonsatz  (in  German) 

Hindemith,  Paul 

Modern  Harmony  Hull,  A.  Eaglefield 

^Elsmeiitaijy  'Harmony  Kitson,  C.  H. 

The 'Evolutteiivof  Harmony  Kitson,  C.  H. 

Harmony,  Analytical  and  Applied 

Leighton,  George  A. 

A  Study  of  Modern  Harmony  Lenonnand,  Rene 

Comprehensive  Course  hi, Music,  Harmony  and 

Practical  Composition  Logier,  J.  B. 

Melody  and  Harmony  MacPherson,  Stewart 

Ah  Approach  to  Ha^pny 

M-cConathy-Embs-Howes-Fouser 
New  Harmonic  Devices  Miller,  Horace  Alden 

Figured  Harmony  at  the  Keyboard  Morris,  R.  0. 
Harmony  Book  for  Beginners  Orem,  Preston  Ware 
Principles  of  Harmonic  Analysis  Piston,  Walter 

Harmony,  Its  Theory  and  Practice      Prout,  Ebeneser 
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Manual  of  Harmony  Richter,  E.  F. 

Practical  Manual  of  Harmony  Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  Ar. 
Aural  Harmony  Robinson,  Franklin  W. 

Harmonielehre  (in  German)  Schonberg,  Arnold 

Harmony  Simplified  ShepJwrd,  F.  H. 

Keyboard  Harmony  Smith,  U.  C. 

First  Year  Harmony  Tapper,  Thomas 

Manual  of  Harmonic  Technic  Tweedy,  Donald 

Applied  Harmony,  Book  One,  Diatonic 

Wedge,  George  A. 
Applied  Harmony,  Book  Two,  Chromatic 

Wedge,  George  A. 

Keybord  Harmony  Wedge,  George  A. 

Harmonic  Material  and  Its  Uses  Weidig,  Adolf 

A  Theory  of  Evolving  Tonality  Yasser,  Joseph 

Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue 

Strict  and  Free  Counterpoint  Andersen,  Arthur  O. 
Counterpoint  and  Harmony  Bairstow,  Sir  Edward  C. 
Counterpoint  Bridge,  J.  Frederick 

Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon  Bridge,  J.  Frederick 
Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint — Imitation, 

Fugue  and  Canon       *  Clarke,  H.  A. 

Traite  de  la  Fugue  (in  French)  Gedalge,  Andre 

Strict  Counterpoint  (Two  Parts)  Gladstone,  F.  E. 

Counterpoint  Applied  in  the  Invention,  Fugue, 
Canon  and  Other  Polyphonic  Forms 

Goetschius,  Percy 
Exercises  in  Elementary  Counterpoint 

Goetschius,  Percy 

Fugue  Higgs,  James 

A  Course  of  Instruction  on  Canon  and  Fugues 

Jadassohn,  S. 

A  Manual  of  Single,  Double,  Triple  and  Quad- 
ruple Counterpoint  Jadassohn,  S. 
The  Style  of  Palestrina  and  the  Dissonance 

Jeppesen,  Knud 

Der  Kanon  (in  German)  Jode,  Fritz 

The  Art  of  Counterpoint  Kitson,  C.  H. 

Counterpoint  for  Beginners  Kitson,  C.  H. 

Simple  Counterpoint  in  Forty  Lessons  Lehmann,  F.  J. 
Practical  Counterpoint  Macpherson,  Stewart 

Five  Hundred  Fugue  Subjects  and  Answers,  An- 
cient and  Modern  Mar  chant,  A.  W. 
Contrapuntal  Technique  in  the  i6th  Century 

Morris,  R.  0. 

Modern  Academic  Counterpoint  Pearce,  diaries  W. 
Students'  Counterpoint  Pearce,  Charles  W. 

Counterpoint — Strict  and  Free  Prout,  Ebeneser 

Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon  Prout,  Ebeneser 

Fundamental  Counterpoint  Richardson,  A.  Madeley 
Helps  to  Fugue  Writing  Richardson,  A.  Madeley 

Tonal  Counterpoint  Spalding,  Walter  R. 

First  Year  Counterpoint  Tapper,  Thomas 

The  Essentials  of  Strict  Counterpoint      Wright,  Frank 


Form  and  Rhythm 

Form  in  Music  Anger,  /.  H. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Form 

Cornell,  /.  H . 

Music  and  Movement  Driver,  Ann 

Homophonic  Forms  of  Musical  Composition 

Goetschius,  Percy 
The  Larger  Forms  of  Musical  Composition 

Goetschim,  Percy 

Lessons  in  Music  Form  Goetschius,  Percy 

Sonata  Form  Hadow,  W.  H. 

The  Analysis  of  Form  in  Music  Lehmann,  F.  J. 

Musical  Expression  Lussy,  M.  Mathis 

Form  in  Music  MacPherson,  Stewart 

Applied  Forms  Prout,  Ebeneser 

Musical  Form  Prout,  Ebeneser 

The  Rhythm  Book  Waterman,  Elisabeth 

Rhythm  in  Music  Wedge,  George  A. 

Rhythm  of  Modern  Music          Williams,  C.  F.  Abdy 

Composition,  Modulation,  Etc. 

Scheme  Modulations  Ancis,  S. 

So  You  Want  to  Write  a  Song  Bruce,  Robert 

Song- Writing  and  Song-Making  Chaffin,  Lucien  G. 
Modern  Musical  Composition  Corder,  Frederick 

Cours  de  Composition  Musicale  (Two  Books,  2nd 

book  in  Two  Parts  in  French)       d'Indy,  Vincent 
Modulation  and  Related  Harmonic  Questions 

Foote,  Arthur 

Exercises  in  Melody  Writing  Goetschius,  Percy 

Modulation  Higgs,  James 

Musical  Handwriting  Jacob,  Archibald 

The  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  Kitson,  C.  H. 
First  Lessons  in  Extemporizing  on  the  Organ 

MacDougall,  H.  C. 

How  to  Compose  a  Song  Newton,  Ernest 

A  Theory  of  Modulation  Otterstrom,  Thorwald 

How  to  Write  a  Good  Tune  Patterson,  Frank 

Extempore  Playing  Richardson,  A.  Madeley 

Extemporization  Sawyer,  Frank  J. 

Lyric  Composition  Through  Improvisation 

Schlieder,  Frederick 

Composition  Stainer,  John 

First  Year  Melody  Writing  Tapper,  Thomas 

Five  Hundred  and  Twenty-Six  "Ready  to  Use" 

Modulations  Vogler,  Julius 

Transposition  Warriner,  John 

Art  of  Improvisation  Whitmer,  T.  Carl 

The  Art  of  Modulation  Zoeller,  Carli 

Ear-Training,  Sight-Singing 

Tone-Thinking  and  Ear-Testing  Alchin,  Carolyn  A. 
The  First  Fifteen  Lessons  in  Music  Bleecker,  /.  M . 
Intervals,  Chords  and  Ear-Training 

Brown,  Jean  Parkman 

Popular  Method  of  Sight-Singing      Damrosch,  Frank 
Keyboard  Music  Study.  A  Creative  Method,  based 
on  Ear-Training  (Two  Books)        Diller,  Angela 
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Ear-Training  Heacox,  Arthur  E. 

Ear-Training  and  Sight-Singing      Wedge,  George  A. 
Advanced  Ear-Training  and  Sight-Singing 

Wedge,  George  A. 
Ear-Training  Tests 

Wright,  Frank  and  Noble,  T.  Tertius 

Musical  Education — Teaching 

Music  in  the  Rural  School  Annett,  Thomas 

Creative  Music  for  Children  Coleman,  Satis  N. 

Creative  Music  in  the  Home  Coleman,  Satis  N. 

School  Music  Handbook 

Cundiff,  H.  M.,  and  Dykenia,  Peter  W. 
Psychology  Applied  to  Music  Teaching 

Curwen,  Mrs.  J.  Spencer 
Some  Essentials  in  the  Teaching  of  Music 

Damrosch,  Frank 

The  Meaning  and  Teaching  of  Music      Earhart,  Will 
Creative  School  Music 

Fox,  Lillian  Mohr  and  Hopkins,  L.  Thomas 
Music  in  the  Grade  Schools  Gehrkens,  Karl  W. 

Music  in  the  Junior  High  School      Gehrkens,  Karl  W. 
Music  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Grades 

Hubbard,  George  £. 
Introduction  to  Musical  Knowledge 

Jones,  A.  N.,  and  Barnard,  F.  P. 
Musical  Education  Lavignac,  Albert 

Teaching  Music  from  Appreciation  Basis 

Mohler,  Louis 

Principles  of  Musical  Education        Mursell,  James  L. 
Human  Values  in  Music  Education 

Mursell,  James  L. 
The  Psychology  of  School  Music  Teaching 

Mursell,  James  L.,  and  Glenn,  Mabelle 
How  to  Teach  Music  to  Children  Newman,  Elisabeth 
Music  Integration  in  the  Junior  High  School 

Pitts,  Lilla  Belle 

Pre-School  Music  Rossman,  Floy  A. 

Music  Under  Eight  de  Rusette,  Louie  £. 

The  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent 

Seashore,  Karl  E. 


How  to  Think  Music 
Home  Music  Lessons 
Music  Study  for  Children 
Music  for  Young  Children 


Seymour,  Harriet  A. 

Seymour,  Harriet  A. 

Terhune,  Alice 

Thorn,  Alice  G. 


The  Dance 

The  Complete  Book  of  Ballets      Beaumont,  Cyril  W. 
Design  for  the  Ballet  Beaumont,  Cyril  W. 

Footnotes  to  the  Ballet  assembled  by  Brahms,  Caryl 
To  the  Ballet!  Deakin,  Irving 

The  Balletomane's  Scrap-Book       Haskell,  Arnold  W. 
The  Art  of  Social  Dancing  Hostetter,  Lawrence 

Pre-Classic  Dance  Forms  Horst,  Louis 

The  Dance.  History  Kinney,  Troy  and  Kinney,  M.  W. 
Dance.  History  Kirstein;  Lincoln 

The  Birth  of  Ballets-Russes  Lieven,  Prince  Peter 
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A  Bibliography  of  Dancing  Magriel,  Paul  D. 

America  Dancing  Martin,  John 

Popular  Ballroom  Dances  Parson,  Thomas  E. 

Music  Through  the  Dance  Porter,  Evelyn 

Self-Instructing  Tango  and  Rhumba   Ramirez,  Gustavo 
World  History  of  the  Dance  Sachs,  Curt 

Russian  Ballets  Stokes,  Adrian 

Tonight  the  Ballet  Stokes,  Adrian 

The  Country  Dance  Book 

Tolman,  Beth  and  Page,  Ralph 

Tango  and  Rumba  Velos  and  Yolanda 

Tap  Dancing  in  Twelve  Easy  Lessons 

Wade,  Rosalind 

Children's  Books 

Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know         Bacon,  Dolores 
The  Wonderful  Story  of  Music  Baker,  Ellen  F. 

Great  Opera  Stories  Bender,  Millicent  S. 

How  Man  Made  Music  Buchanan,  Fannie  R. 

Making  an  Orchestra — with  Orchestra  Cut-outs 

Conimins,  Dorothy  B, 
Young  Folks'  Picture  History  of  Music 

Cooke,  James  Francis 

Music  Stories  for  Girls  and  Boys          Crose,  Donsella 
What  Every  Junior  Should  Know  About  Music 

Gest,  Elisabeth 
Beethoven,  Master  Musician 
Music  and  Romance  for  Youth 
Alice  in  Orchestralia 
Marching  Notes 

The  Story  of  Music  and  Musicians 
Growing  Up  with  Music  (Complete  Edition  in 

Two  Books)  Perham,  Beatrice 

The  Art  Music  Readers  (Two  Books) 

Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Schneider,  E. 
Young  Masters  of  Music  Roberts,  Mary  Newlin 

The  Merry  Muse  Rubel,  Edith 

Great  Musicians  as  Children  Schmmmer,  F. 

Stories  of  Great  Musicians 

Scobey,  K.  L.,  and  Horne,  0.  B. 

Prince  Melody  in  Music  Land         Simpson,  Elisabeth 
Founders  of  Music  Smith,  Hannah 

The  Magic  World  of  Music  Stokowski,  Olga  Samaroff 
Dramatized  Ballads  with  Musical  Accompaniment 

Tobitt,  Janet  and  White,  Alice 
The  Songs  We  Sing 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willein  and  Castagnetta,  Grace 
The  Prize  Song:  Stories  of  Famous  Operas 

Weber,  Henriette 
My  Brother  Was  Mozart 

Wheeler,  Benson  and  Purdy,  Claire  Lee 
Joseph  Haydn :  the  Merry  Little  Peasant 

Wheeler,  Opal  and  Deucher,  Sybil 
Mozart  the  Wonder  Boy 

Wheeler,  Opal  and  Deucher,  Sybil 
Sebastian  Bach,  the  Boy  from  Thuringia 

Wheeler,  Opal  and  Deucher,  Sybil 


Goss,  Madeleine 
Kins  cell  a,  H.  G. 
La  Prade,  Ernest 
La  Prade,  Ernest 
Lillie,  Lucy  C. 


"MUSICAL  OPINION"— MUSICAL  STAMPS 


"Musical  Opinion,"  English  musical  monthly  peri- 
odical founded  at  London  in  1877  by  the  brothers 
W.  J.  and  C.  G.  Fitzsimmons  and  perpetuated  by  the 
family.  From  its  sixteen  pages,  it  has  grown  to  ninety- 
six  pages.  The  complete  name  of  the  magazine  is 
"Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade  Review."  It  serves 
both  the  music  profession  and  the  music  trade.  Of 
its  three  main  divisions,  the  first  contains  original  arti- 
cles on  various  phases  of  music,  illustrated  interviews, 
criticisms  of  operatic  performances,  concerts  and  re- 
citals in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  reviews  of 
music;  the  second  is  devoted  to. organ  and  church  mu- 
sic news ;  and  the  third,  tq>  JJieL  music  trade,  with  arti- 
cles on  the  manufacture  of  .musical  instruments.  The 
journal  is  independent  in  its  views.  The  contemporary 
editor  and  manager  are  A.  W.  Fitzsimmons  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Fitzsimmons. 

Musical  Progress  and  Mail,  an  English  musical 
magazine,  published  monthly  at  London,  and  contain- 
ing articles  and  musical  news  of  interest  to  band  mu- 
sicians. 

Musical  Quarterly,  The,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the 
historical,  aesthetic,  and  critical  aspects  of  music, 
founded  in  1915  by  Rudolph  E.  Schirmer,  under  the 
editorship  of  O.  G.  Sonneck.  It  is  issued  by  G.  Schir- 
mer, Inc.,  at  New  York  City,  and  has  been  edited  by 
Carl  Engel  from  1929.  Since  its  inception  it  has  been 
an  open  forum  for  the  opinions  of  distinguished  critics 
regarding  current  trends  in  music,  and  for  the  presen- 
tation of  recent  research  by  scholars  throughout  the 
world.  Grove's  Dictionary  calls  it  "by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  American  periodicals  from  the  point 
of  view  of  musical  scholarship."  Its  contributors  have 
included:  Guido  Adler,  Richard  Aldrich,  Bela  Bartok, 
Victor  Belaiev,  Charles  van  den  Borren,  M.  D.  Calvo- 
coressi,  Alfredo  Casella,  Edward  J.  Dent,  Alfred  Ein- 
stein, Carl  Engel,  Rudolf  Picker,  Guido  M.  Gatti,  W. 
H.  Hadow,  Edgar  Istel,  E.  Jaques-Dalcroze,  Otto  Kin- 
keldey,  Hugo  Leichtentritt,  G.  F.  Malipiero,  Isidor 
Philipp,  Andre  Pirro,  Ildebrando  Pizzetti,  Waldo  S. 
Pratt,  J.-G.  Prod'homme,  Henry  Prunieres,  O.  von 
Riesemann,  Leonid  Sabaneev,  Georges  de  St.-Foix, 
Olga  Samaroff,  Rosario  Scalero,  Carl  E.  Seashore,  O. 
G.  Sonneck,  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  Julien  Tiersot, 
Egon  Wellesz,  and  many  others. 

Musical  Saw,  an  instrument  which  also  has  been 
given  the  name  serrulaphone  (made  up  from  Greek 
and  Latin  words)  to  give  the  instrument  pseudo-classic 
dignity.  It  is  the  production  of  music  from  an  ordinary 
carpenter's  saw.  The  handle  is  held  firmly  between 
the  knees  while  a  rosined  bow  is  drawn  over  the  back. 
The  necessary  variations  in  pitch  are  obtained  by  vary- 
ing the  tension  in  bending  the  blade. 

Musical  Snuff -Box,  a  type  of  music  box  containing 
a  compartment  in  which  snuff  could  be  placed.  It  was 
popular  about  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century,  manu- 


factured in  Switzerland,  often  appearing  in  elaborately 
ornamented  and  jeweled  forms. 

Musical  Societies,  see  Societies,  Musical. 

Musical  Stamps.     Music  has  been  singularly  hon- 
ored by  the  countries  of  the  world  on  their  postage 
stamps.     While  all  the  arts  have  been  liberally  repre- 
sented on  the  various  stamp  issues  of  many  countries, 
music  has  been  particularly  well  represented.     Since 
the  first  postage  stamp  was  issued  by  Great  Britain  in 
1840,  many  of  the  leading  composers  have  been  com- 
memorated, while  musical  instruments  have  also  been 
frequently  depicted.     Richard   Wagner  has   probably 
attracted  more  philatelic  interest  than  any  other  com- 
poser, Germany  in  1933  having  issued  a  handsome  set 
of  semi-postal  stamps  picturing  scenes  from  nine  of  his 
operas,  while  Austria  has  also  issued  a  set  showing 
scenes  from  the  Nibelungen  legends  on  which  his  op- 
eras were  founded.     Germany  has  also  pictured  Bee- 
thoven, Bach,  Handel  and  Schiitz;  Austria  in  1922  had 
a  splendid  "Musician  Set"  of  seven  values,  with  por- 
traits of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Bruck- 
ner, Johann  Strauss  and  Hugo  Wolf.     Hungary  has 
honored   Franz   Liszt ;   Poland,    Paderewski ;   Czecho- 
slovakia, both  Antonin  Dvorak  and  Smetana;  Holland, 
Sweelinck  and  Diepenbrock;  Belgium,  Eugene  Ysaye 
and  Benoit;   France,  Hector  Berlioz  and  Rouget  de 
Lisle;  Poland,  Frederic  Chopin;  while  Italy  honored 
Vincenzo  Bellini  with  a  whole  series,  not  only  depict- 
ing his  likeness,  but  showing  his  birthplace,  piano  and 
allegorical  scenes.     In   1938  they  likewise  commemo- 
rated Pergolesi,   Spontini,  and  Stradivarius.     Finland 
has  issued  a  set  of  three  stamps  with  scenes  from  her 
national  epic,  the  Kahvala;   Switzerland  has  remem- 
bered H.  G.  Nageli  on  one  of  her  semi-postal  issues ; 
Brazil  was  the  first  to  put  actual  music  on  a  stamp, 
when  one  of  her  set  honoring  Carlos  Gomez  appeared 
with  the  opening  bars  of  his  celebrated  II  Guarnay 
overture ;  Hawaii  pictured  Queen  Lilioukalani,  the  com- 
poser of  Aloha  Oe;  Costa  Rica,  Manuel  Maria  Gutier- 
rez, the  composer  of  the  Costa  Rican  national  anthem 
Noble  Patria;  and  the  Dominican  Republic  has  likewise 
pictured  the  composer  of  their  national  anthem,  Quis- 
queyanos  Valientes,  Jose  Reyes.    Jan  Skroup's  Where 
Is  My  Home,  the  Czechoslovakian  national  anthem, 
was  commemorated  on  its  centenary  by  the  issue  of 
elaborate  music  sheets,  fifteen   stamps  of  a  pastoral 
nature  being  in  the  center  of  large  sheets,  which  at 
the  top  and  bottom  contained  the  complete  words  and 
music  of  the  song,  although  not  actually  on  the  stamps. 
Musical  instruments  have  also  been  shown  on  numer- 
ous stamps,  the  piano,  lyre,  harp  and  other  of  the  more 
familiar  instruments  on  European  issues,  while  native 
instruments  are  pictured  on  the  colonial  stamps  of 
Belgium,  France  and  Spain.     Native  drums  and  flutes 
are  seen  on  the  stamps  of  Congo,  gamelang  players  on 
those  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  an  interesting  drum  on 
one  of  the  Somali  Coast  issues.     Probably  the  finest 
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collection  of  musical  stamps  in  America  is  the  one 
formed  by  Theodore  Steinway. 

Musical  Times,  The,  London  musical  monthly  pe- 
riodical, founded  in  1844  and  published  by  Novello  and 
Company,  Ltd.  The  editor  since  1918  has  been  Dr. 
Harvey  Grace.  The  magazine  features  articles  on 
topics  of  current  musical  interest,  reviews  of  new 
works,  biographical  articles,  surveys  of  Continental 
musical  journals,  radio  criticism,  church  music  news, 
descriptions  of  all  new  organs,  news  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  an  inquiry  bureau. 

Musicale,  a  private  vocal  or  instrumental  concert 
to  which  the  general  public  is  not  admitted. 

Musician,  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  music, 
whether  as  a  teacher,  performer  or  composer. 

Musicians,  The  Incorporated  Society  of,  an  or- 
ganization, located  at  London,  in  which  every  branch 
of  the  musical  profession  is  represented ;  most  of  Great 
Britain's  most  distinguished  musicians  are  members. 

Musicians'  Company,  The,  a  isth  century  English 
organization  founded  by  Edward  IV. 

Musicians'  Emergency  Fund,  an  American  charity 
established  in  1931  for  the  relief  of  needy  New  York 
musicians  and  directed  by  a  group  of  philanthropic 
women.  Its  benefactions  include  loans,  gifts,  rent  and 
food,  clothing,  medical  and  dental  care,  teaching,  coach- 
ing, and  the  restoration  of  instruments.  It  has  pro- 
moted concerts  and  operatic  entertainments  in  hospi- 
tals. Its  aid  is  extended  only  to  musicians  who  were  . 
able  to  make  a  living  prior  to  1928. 

Musiciens  de  la  vieille  France,  contemporary 
French  society  devoted  to  the 'performance  of  ancient 
music  on  the  obsolete  instruments  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Musiciens  celebres,  a  series  of  biographies  of 
great  masters  and  treatises  on  music  published  in 
French  at  Paris,  France,  by  H.  Laurens  since  1905 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Elie  Poiree  and  Andre 
Pirro.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  works 
which  have  been  issued: 

Auber   Charles  Malherbe 

Bach,  J.  S Julien  Tiersot 

Bach,  J.  S Th.  Gerold 

Beethoven  Vincent  d'Indy 

Berlioz Arthur  Coquard 

Bizet Henri  Gauthier-Villars 

Boieldieu L.  Auge  de  Lassus 

Chopin  Elie  Poiree 

Couperin  A.  Tessier 

David,  Felicien  Rene  Brancour 

Glinka M.  D.  Calvocoressi 

Gluck   Jean  d'Udine 

Gounod P.-L.  Hillemacher 

Gretry Henri  de  Curson 

Handel   Michel  Brenet 

Herold Arthur  Pougin 

Lalo  G.  Servikres 
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Liszt M.  D.  Calvocoressi 

Lully   Henri  Prunieres 

Mehul   Rene  Brancour 

Mendelssohn  Paul  de  Stoecklin 

Meyerbeer Henri  de  Curson 

Mozart    Camilla  Bellaigne 

Paganini    J.-G.  Prod'hoimne 

Rameau  L.  de  la  Laurencie 

Reyer   Adolphe  Jullien 

Rossini    Lionel  Dauriac 

Schubert    L.  A.  Bourgault-Ducoudray 

Schumann    Cainille   Mauclair 

Smetana /.  Tiersot 

Verdi  Camille  Bellaigne 

Wagner   Elie  Poiree 

Weber   Georges  Sermeres 

La  musique  chinoise Louis  Lalpy 

La  musique  militaire Michel  Brenet 

La  musique  des  troubadours  Jean  Beck 

Les  organistes F.  Raugel 

Les  clavecinistes  A.  Pirro 

La  musique  gregorienne Dom  A.  Gatard 

Les  primitifs  de  la  musique  ira.n<;aise.Amedee  Gastoue 
Les  violonistes  compositeurs  et  virtuoses 

M.  Pincherle 
L'Opera-comique    L.  de  la  Laurencie 

Musico  (It.),  a  male  soprano;  also  known  as  cas- 
trato  (q.v.). 

Musicography,  the  science  of  writing  music  in  cor- 
rect notation. 

Musicology,  the  science  of  musical  research,  com- 
prising the  investigation  of  all  documents  relating  to 
various  phases  of  the  art. 

Musik  (Ger.),  music. 

Musikalien  (Ger.),  music,  pertaining  to  musical 
compositions. 

Musikalisches  Opfer  (Ger.),  (Eng.  Musical  offer- 
ing}, a  collection  of  sixteen  pieces  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  being  different  treatments  of  a  theme  given  him 
to  extemporise  upon  by  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
work  includes  a  ricercati  for  three  voices,  another  for 
six  voices,  a  fuga  canonica  for  two  voices,  five  sonatas 
for  flute,  violin  and  continue  and  eight  canons.  The 
work  was  published  on  July  7,  1747,  dedicated  to  "a 
sovereign  admired  in  music  as  in  all  other  sciences  of 
war  and  peace." 

Musikant  (Ger.),  an  itinerant  musician. 

Musikdirektor  (Ger.),  music  director,  the  title 
given  to  a  music  instructor,  usually  of  a  vocal  organ- 
ization ;  used  in  contrast  to  Kapellmeister,  the  name  for 
an  orchestra  leader. 

Musiker,  Musikus  (Ger.),  a  musician. 

Musikfest  (Ger.),  music  festival. 

Musin,  see  Furlanetto,  Bonaventura. 

Musin,  Ovide,  Belgian  violinist,  born  near  Liege, 
Sept.  22,  1854;  died,  Oct.  30,  1929;  pupil  of  Heynberg 
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and  Leonard  at  the  Liege  Conservatory  and  of  Leonard 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory ;  solo  violinist  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Spa.  After  concert  tours  he  organized  in 
America  his  own  concert  troupe.  In  1892-97  he  made 
two  world  tours.  He  taught  at  the  Liege  Conservatory 
and,  in  1908,  established  his  own  school  of  music  in 
New  York.  He  also  organized  the  Ouatuor  de  Mu- 
sique  Moderne  in  Paris,  which  introduced  Brahms's 
chamber  music  to  the  French  capital.  He  composed 
solo  violin  pieces  and  wrote  an  autobiography,  My 
Memories,  and  published  The  Belgian  School  of  the 
Violin  in  four  volumes. 

Musiol,  Robert  Paul  Johann,  German  composer, 
cantor,  teacher,  writer  and  editor  of  music  dictionaries, 
born  Breslau,  Jan.  14,  1846;  died  Fraustadt,  Oct.  19, 
1903. 

Musique  de  scene  (Fr.),  incidental  music. 

Musiquette  (Fr.),  little  piece  of  music;  light  music. 

Mussa,  Viktor  Emanuel,  Knight  of  Kaczkowski, 
Austrian  composer,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1853;  died  at  Freiburg.  He  wrote  instructive  piano 
works. 

Mussini,  Adele  Branca,  igth  century  Italian  pianist 
and  composer.  A  number  of  her  piano  compositions 
were  published. 

Mussini,  Niccolo,  i8th  century  Italian  singer,  vio- 
linist, guitarist  and  composer;  died  at  Berlin,  about 
1814.  He  composed  operas,  chamber  music,  sonatas 
and  other  pieces  for  violin,  and  songs. 

Mustafa,  Domenico,  Italian  church  singer,  choir- 
master and  composer  of  church  music,  born  Spoleto, 
Apr.  14,  1829;  died  Montefalco,  Mar.  18,  1912. 

Mustel,  Alphonse,  inventor  of  musical  instruments, 
born  1873;  director  of  the  factory  founded  by  his 
grandfather,  Victor  Mustel.  He  invented  the  "con- 
certal"  or  player-organ  and  wrote  an  organ  method. 

Mustel,  Victor,  French  manufacturer  of  harmoni- 
ums, born  Le  Havre,  June  13,  1815;  died  at  Paris  in 
1890.  Elated  by  certain  improvements  he  had  made 
on  an  accordion,  he  went  to  Paris  and  set  up  as  an 
harmonium  maker.  Among  other  innovations  on  the 
•  harmonium  he  introduced  knee-pedals  for  controlling 
the  volume  of  sound.  He  also  constructed  the  celesta, 
an  instrument  of  tuning  forks  which  was  patented  by 
his  son  and  was  used  at  the  Opera-Comique. 

Musurgia  (Gr.),  the  science  of  using  correctly  the 
musical  consonances  and  dissonances. 

Muta  (It.),  change;  a  direction  in  orchestral  scores 
indicating  a  change  of  crook  in  horns  or  trumpets 
which  will  alter  the  key. 

Mutation  (Lat.  mutatio,  from  muto  "I  change"). 
In  medieval  solmization,  mutation  is  the  change  from 
one  hexachord  to  another  with  a  consequent  change  of 
syllable.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  a  boy's  voice  at  puberty  when  it  passes  from 
alto  or  treble  into  bass  or  tenor.  Very  rarely,  mutation 
may  denote  the  "shifting"  of  the  hand  upon  the  violin. 


Mute  (damper;  Fr,  sourdine;  Ger.  Dampfer;  It  sor- 
dino}, a  mechanical  device  for  deadening  (reducing 
the  volume)  of  tone  in  instruments.  On  a  violin,  viola, 
'cello,  etc.,  it  is  made  of  wood  or  metal  and  placed  on 
the  bridge.  In  brass  instruments  a  cone  or  cylinder 
of  pasteboard,  leather  or  wood  is  placed  in  the  bell  to 
accomplish  the  same  effect. 

Muth,  Fritz,  German  hornist  and  composer,  born 
Meiningen,  Mar.  9,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Berger 
and  Max  Reger.  His  works  include  orchestral  music, 
horn  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Miithel,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Molln  in  1720;  died  at 
Riga  after  1790;  pupil  of  J.  P.  Kunzen,  J.  S.  Bach 
and  Altnikol ;  chamber  musician  and  court  organist  in 
Schwerin.  He  settled  in  Riga  in  1753  as  leader  of 
von  Vietinghoff's  orchestra  and  organist  of  the  Haupt- 
kirche.  His  music  is  severe,  almost  sombre,  and  bold 
in  modulation.  He  wrote  piano  concertos,  other  piano 
music,  odes  and  songs. 

Muther,  Ludwig,  Austrian  choral  director,  com- 
poser, violinist  and  teacher,  born  Bludenz,  May  9,  1866. 

Muthig  (Ger.),  spirited,  bold 

Muti,  Giovanni  Battista,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th 
century  Italian  violinist  and  composer.  He  wrote  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music. 

Muti,  Giovanni  Macedonio  di,  see  Macedonia  di 
Muti,  Giovanni  Vincenso. 

Mu-Yu,  a  Chinese  instrument  consisting  of  a  hol- 
lowed-out  block  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  human 
skull.  It  is  beaten  with  a  padded  stick  and  is  used  by 
priests  for  various  ceremonies. 

Muzio,  Claudia,  Italian  dramatic  soprano,  born  at 
Pavia  in  1892;  died,  May  24,  1936.  Her  father  was 
assistant  stage  manager  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  and 
from  an  early  age  she  heard  all  the  great  singers.  She 
studied  with  Mme.  Casaloni  and  made  her  debut  as 
Manon  at  Arezzo  in  1912.  She  sang  in  many  Italian 
cities,  South  America,  Cuba,  London  and  Paris.  She 
made  her  American  debut  as  Tosca  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1916.  A  few  of  her  roles 
are  Desdemona,  Mistress  Ford,  Mimi,  Gilda,  Carmen, 
Norma,  Nedda,  Eva  and  Sieglinde. 

Muzio,  Emanuele,  Italian  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  near  Parma,  Aug.  25,  1825 ;  died  Paris, 
Nov.  27,  1890;  pupil  of  Provesi,  Verdi  and  Margherita 
Barezzi,  and  teacher  of  Carlotta  Patti  and  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg.  He  conducted  in  Brussels,  London  and  New 
York  and  taught  at  Paris.  He  composed  operas,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Muzii,  Michele,  Italian  composer,  born  Chieti,  Nov. 
8,  1882;  died  Pescara,  Jan.  19,  1931.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  a  symphonic  poem,  an  overture,  so- 
natas and  songs. 

M.  V.,  see  Mezzo  voce. 
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My  Aunt  Margery,  the  name  given  in  Virginia  to 
the  tune  of  the  English  dance,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee,  see  America. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  a  song  by  Stephen  Col- 
lins Foster,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  while 
Foster  was  visiting  Judge  Rowan  at  Bardstown,  Ky. 
The  Judge's  home  has  been  dedicated  as  a  Foster  shrine. 

Myelkikh,  Alyeksandr,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1889.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Yavorski  and  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  the  latter's  "theory  of  ladij." 
He  had  excellent  training  and  his  talent,  while  not 
profound,  is  of  the  utmost  refinement.  His  work  pos- 
sesses a  certain  formalism  which  has  little  in  common 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  great  masters.  He  has 
made  important  contributions  to  symphonic  literature, 
including  the  very  beautiful  music  for  Aladdin  and 
Palamida.  His  Revolt  Sonata  for  piano  is  an  example 
of  excellent  craftsmanship. 

Myer,  Edmund  John,  American  vocal  teacher  and 
writer  on  vocal  problems,  born  York  Springs,  Pa., 
Jan.  21,  1846;  studied  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
His  works  include  a  number  of  textbooks  on  singing. 

Myrberg,  August  Melcher,  Swedish  composer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Goteborg,  Dec.  23, 
1825;  died  Stockholm,  May  27,  1917.  He  composed 
songs  and  piano,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Myriell,  Thomas,  composer  and  collector  of  i6th 
and  early  i7th  century  English  and  Italian  compositions, 
born  in  the  early  i6th  century. 


Mysliwecek  (Msliweczek),  Josef  (called  II  Di- 
vino  Boemo  or  Venatorini),  Bohemian  organist,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Prague,  Mar.  9,  1737;  died 
Rome,  Feb.  4,  1781 ;  pupil  of  Habermann  and  Seegert 
at  Prague  and  Pescetti  at  Venice.  He  achieved  his 
first  success  as  an  opera  composer  at  Parma  in  1764. 
His  works  include  thirty  operas  and  oratorios  and  string 
music.  Although  a  successful  composer,  his  extrava- 
gant habits  kept  him  impoverished.  The  singer  Gabri- 
elli  sang  many  of  his  songs ;  Mozart  said  of  his  piano 
sonatas  that  they  were  bound  to  please  and  recom- 
mended his  sister  to  learn  them  by  heart. 

Mystery,  a  medieval  drama  or  pageant  which  dealt 
with  the  life  of  Christ,  as  well  as  other  important  per- 
sonages of  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  mystery  plays 
there  were  the  miracle  plays,  which  presented  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  and  the  morality  plays,  which  were  al- 
legorical in  character.  Occasionally  these  early  re- 
ligious plays  employed  a  musical  accompaniment,  either 
vocal  or  instrumental,  which  may  be  considered  the 
forerunner  of  the  oratorio. 

Mystery  of  Elche,  see  Elche,  Mystery  of. 

Mysz-Gmeiner,  Lula,  German  concert  contralto, 
born  Kronstadt,  Aug.  16,  1876;  pupil,  among  others, 
of  Lilli  Lehmann.  She  made  her  debut  at  Berlin  in 
1900,  sang  in  many  European  cities  and  was  notable 
as  an  interpreter  of  Schubert,  Brahms,  Wolf  and 
Strauss. 


N 


"VTa  (Akkadian  nabu),  a  short  Sumerian  single-reed 
-LN  pipe,  differing  from  the  Ti-Gi  in  length  and  in 
the  angle  at  which  it  is  played. 

Naaff,  Anton  E.  August,  Bohemian  music  critic, 
born  Weitentrebetitsch,  Nov.  28,  1850;  died  Vienna, 
Dec.  27,  1918. 

Nabat,  an  ancient  Russian  percussion  instrument 
resembling  a  large  drum. 

Nabholz,  Philipp,  English  choral  director,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Darlington,  1882. 

Nabich,  Moritz,  German  trombone  virtuoso,  born 
in  Altstadt-Waldenburg,  Feb.  22,  1815;  died  near  Ber- 
lin, July  4,  1893. 

Nabokoff,  Nicholas,  Polish  composer,  born  Poland, 
Apr.  17,  1903,  of  Russian  and  German  parents;  pupil 
at  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  Petrograd,  and,  after  1919, 
at  the  Hochschule  under  Ferrari-Busoni.  He  came 
into  prominence  in  1928  when  Diaghilev  produced  his 


ballet  oratorio,  Ode  or  Meditation  at  Night  on  the 
Majesty  of  God  as  Revealed  by  the  Aurora  Boreolis. 
In  1930  Pierre  Monteux  and  Serge  Koussevitsky  played 
his  Symphonie  Lyrique;  Jose  Iturbi  conducted  his  ora- 
torio fob  in  Mexico  and  Nikolai  Sokoloff  his  Le  Fiance 
in  Cleveland  and  New  York.  In  1934  his  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra  was  performed  at  the  Festival 
of  Modern  Music  in  Strassburg  and  the  Monte  Carlo 
Ballet  Russe  presented  his  ballet  Union  Pacific,  of 
which  the  libretto  was  written  by  Archibald  MacLeish  ; 
in  Union  Pacific  the  composer  used  many  American 
songs  of  the  1869  period,  including:  Monsieur  Banjo, 
a  Cakewalk;  Lady  Gay;  Butcher  Boy;  Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel;  and  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.  NabokofPs  com- 
positions include  also  the  ballets  Aphrodite,  A  Ballet 
Ode  and  Cotnedie. 
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Nabu,  see  A/a. 

Nacaire  (Fr.),  an  obsolete  type  of  kettledrum. 


XACCHERA— NAEGELE 


Nacchera  (It.),  a  military  drum. 

Nacciarone,  Guglielmo,  Italian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  Feb.  18,  1837 ;  died  there  in  Apr., 
1916.  His  compositions  include  two  symphonies,  piano 
pieces,  violin  pieces  and  numerous  songs. 

Nacciarone,  Nicola,  Italian  composer  and  piano 
teacher,  born  Naples,  Apr.  2,  1802 ;  died  there  in  Dec., 
1876.  His  compositions  include  a  requiem,  four  sym- 
phonies, a  quartet  with  flute  and  vocal  works. 

Nach  (Ger.),  after;  according  to;  nach  belieben, 
ad  libitum ;  nachdruck,  heavily  or  with  emphasis ;  nach- 
lassend,  slackening  or  retarding;  nachsats,  coda;  nach- 
schlag,  after  beat ;  nachspiel,  postlude  or  epilogue ;  nach 
und  nach,  by  degrees,  (It.)  poco  a  poco;  nachschlag, 
an  unaccented  appoggiatura. 

Nachbar,  Karl  Josef,  German  organist,  conductor, 
music  teacher  and  composer  of  church  music,  born  at 
Born  in  1820;  died  Peiskretscham,  Nov.  28,  1893.  His 
compositions  include  a  collection  of  Gregorian  chants, 
a  book  of  chorals,  a  requiem,  masses,  motets  and  organ 
pieces. 

Nachbaur,  Franz  (real  name  Ignaz),  German 
dramatic  tenor,  born  Weiler  Giessen,  Mar.  25,  1830; 
died  Munich,  Mar.  21,  1902;  pupil  of  Pischek.  He 
sang  in  German  and  Italian  cities  and  in  London,  and 
in  Munich  created  the  roles  of  Walther  von  Stolzing 
in  Die  Meistersinger  and  Froh  in  Das  Rheingold. 

Nachez,  Tivadar  (Theodor  Naschitz),  Hungarian 
violin  virtuoso  and  composer,  born  Budapest,  May  I, 
1859;  died  May  29,  1930;  pupil  of  Sabathiel  in  Buda- 
pest, of  Joachim  in  Berlin  and  of  Leonard  in  Paris. 
Played  in  Paris,  made  tours,  remained  for  a  time  in 
London,  and  moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  1916. 
His  violin  solos  based  on  Hungarian  melodies,  are 
among  his  best  compositions;  he  has  also  composed 
concertos  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Hungarian  Rhapso- 
dies, Hungarian  dances,  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  a 
Requiem  Mass  and  minor  violin  pieces. 

Nacho,  Tata,  see  Esperon,  Ignacio  Fernandez. 

Nacht  (Ger.),  night. 

Nachtanz  (Ger.  "after-dance"),  a  name  applied  in 
general  to  any  dance  which  follows  another  and  fre- 
quently offers  a  contrast  in  tempo  and  spirit,  as  the 
gaillard  to  the  pavan.  Tourdion  or  tordion  is  the 
French  equivalent. 

Nachtgall,  Ottomar,  see  Lusdnius,  Ottoinar  Nacht- 
gall 

Nachthorn,  an  8  ft.,  4  ft.,  and  2  ft.  labial  organ- 
stop  with  a  soft,  round  tone  of  agreeable  quality. 

Nachtstiick  (Ger.),  Nocturne  (q.v.). 

Nack,  Georg  Adolf,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Heppenheim,  Sept.  10,  1876. 

Nadaud,  Edouard,  French  violinist,  music  editor  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  Apr.  14,  1862;  died  there,  Feb. 
2,  1928.  He  performed  in  public  at  the  age  of  six  and 
became  a  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Charles 
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Dancla  whom  he  later  succeeded.  He  was  soloist  at  the 
Lamoureux,  Pasdeloup  and  Conservator}*  Concerts,  a 
fine  chamber  musician,  founder  of  the  Nadaud  Quar- 
tet, an  excellent  teacher  and  an  editor  of  Locatelli's 
caprices. 

Nadaud,  Gustave,  French  poet-composer,  born 
Roubaix,  Feb.  20,  1820;  died  Paris,  Apr.  28,  1893. 
He  published  fifteen  volumes,  each  containing  twenty 
chansons,  a  volume  of  Chansons  Ugeres  and  four  oper- 
ettas. 

Nadaud  Quartet,  early  20th  century  French  string 
quartet  founded  at  Paris  by  Edouard  Nadaud.  See 
Edouard  Nadaud. 

Nadegini,  Leonidas,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Browarki,  Russia,  in  1881,  of  Italian  parents;  pupil  of 
his  father  and  of  Franz  Spidlen  at  Moscow.  In  1912 
he  opened  his  own  business  at  Paris.  His  violins  do 
not  follow  any  classic  model;  his  violoncellos  are  of 
the  Santo  Seraphino  type  with  a  one-piece  back. 

Nadel,  Arno,  Polish-German  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Vilna,  Oct. 
3,  1878;  pupil  of  E.  Birnbaum,  R.  Schwalm,  Ludwig 
Mendelssohn  and  Max;  Loewengard.  He  composed 
songs  and  chamber  music  works,  wrote  essays  on  Jew- 
ish music  and  edited  collections  of  Jewish  folk  songs. 

Nadermann,  a  French  musical  family;  the  father, 
Francois  Joseph  Nadermann,  was  a  celebrated  harp 
maker.  Of  the  sons  Frangois  Joseph  Nadermann, 
the  second  greatest  harp  virtuoso  of  his  time,  teacher 
and  composer,  was  born  at  Paris  about  1773;  died  there, 
Apr.  2,  1835;  pupil  of  Krumpholz.  He  played  at  the 
Opera,  taught  at  the  Conservatoire  and  composed  for 
the  harp,  with  and  without  other  instruments.  Another 
son,  Henry  Nadermann,  harpist  and  teacher,  was  born 
in  1780.  The  sons  continued  their  father's  harp  fac- 
tory, until  Erard's  inventions  finally  drove  out  the  old- 
fashioned  instruments  made  with  crooks. 

Nadermann,  Jean  Henri,  late  i8th  century  French 
music  publisher  at  Paris. 

Nadler,  Ernst,  Bohemian  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Wallern,  June  24,  1869.  He  has  com- 
posed an  opera,  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Nadolovitsch,  Jean,  Rumanian  operatic  tenor  and 
director  of  a  vocal  school  in  Berlin,  born  Rumania, 
Sept.  6,  1873. 

Nadworney,  Devora,  American  contralto,  born  at 
New  York.  She  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  1922,  made  her  debut 
in  1924,  has  been  heard  with  the  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia orchestras  and  as  a  radio  artist  and  took  part  in 
the  great  pageant  in  New  York,  The  Romance  of  a 
People. 

Naegele,  Charles,  American  pianist,  born  at  New 
York  in  1900;  educated  at  Yale  University  and  pupil 
in  piano  of  Philipp  and  Schnabel  in  Europe.  He  has 
played  iu  recitals.  an<i  with  orchestras  in  Berlin,  London. 


NAENIA— NALDINI 


and  Paris  and  has  toured  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

Naenia,  see  Nenia. 

Naeser-Otto,  Martha,  German  composer,  born 
Luckenwalde,  Mar.  17,  1860;  pupil  of  her  father  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  and  of  Julius  Naeser.  She  has 
composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Naf,  J.  Emil,  Swiss  organist  and  choral  conductor, 
born  Kilchberg,  Feb.  26,  1866;  died  Ruti,  July  4,  1926. 

Nagara,  an  Oriental  percussion  instrument  resem- 
bling the  kettledrum. 

Nagel,  Adolph,  German  music  publishing  house, 
located  at  Hanover;  founded  in  1820.  The  catalogue 
contains  a  series  of  pre-classic  and  classic  chamber 
music  works  under  the  collective  title,  NagePs  Music 
Archives. 

Nagel,  Albert,  German  clarinettist  and  composer, 
born  Meissen,  Feb.  16,  1896.  His  compositions  include 
piano  and  chamber  music. 

Nagel,  Frank,  American  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Warsaw,  111.,  Nov.  28,  1870.  He  studied 
at  Dresden  and  became  a  concert  pianist  and  head  of 
the  Highland  Park  College  of  Music.  He  has  com- 
posed piano  pieces,  and  a  setting  for  Bryant's  Thana- 
topsis. 

Nagel,  Julius,  German  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Gotha  in  1837;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1892. 

Nagel,  Ludwig,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer 
of  piano  music  and  songs,  born  Libochowitz,  Feb.  22, 
1872. 

Nagel,  Rudolf,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Gerbstadt,  June  9,  1823;  died  Bremen,  Nov.  15, 
1870. 

Nagel,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Hoheneck,  Nov.  3,  1871. 

Nagel,  Dr.  Willibald,  German  musicologist  and 
teacher,  born  Muhlheim-am-Ruhr,  Jan.  12,  1863;  died 
Stuttgart,  Oct.  17,  1929;  pupil  of  Ehrlich,  Spitta  and 
Bellermann  at  Berlin  and  teacher  of  musical  history  at 
Zurich.  In  England  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  old 
English  music.  His  works  include  a  history  of  music 
in  England,  a  treatise  on  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  and 
a  biography  of  Brahms. 

Nagelgeige  (Ger.),  see  Nail  violin. 

Nagel  Klavier,  an  early  attempt  (1791)  to  apply  a 
keyboard  to  instruments  of  the  friction  harmonica  type. 

Nageli,  Johann  Hans  Georg,  Swiss  music  pub- 
lisher, teacher,  editor  and  composer,  born  Wetzikon, 
May  16,  1773;  died  there,  Dec.  26,  1836.  He  was  a 
music  publisher  at  Wetzikon,  where  he  published  works 
by  Bach,  Handel,  Frescobaldi  and  others  in  handsome 
formats.  He  was  founder  and  president  of  the  Swiss 
Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Music  and  applied 
the  Pestalozzian  method  to  primary  school  teaching.  His 
periodical,  "Repertoire  des  davecinistes,"  afforded  ini- 
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tial  publication  to  some  of  Beethoven's  music.  He  was 
widely  known  for  his  fifteen  books  of  songs  and  vocal 
compositions  for  church,  school  and  home.  He  com- 
posed toccatas  and  other  piano  music;  also  several 
musical  treatises. 

Naggareh  (alternate  spelling  Nakkarah),  a  small 
brass  double  drum  found  in  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  has 
a  leather  head  and  is  played  with  wooden  drumsticks. 

Nagiller,  Matthaus,  Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Miinster,  Oct.  24,  1815;  died  Innsbruck, 
July  8,  1874. 

Naginski,  Charles,  American  composer,  born  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  in  1909;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Gold- 
mark  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School.  He  began  to 
compose  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  compositions  include 
a  suite  for  orchestra,  two  symphonies,  an  orchestral 
poem,  ipjd,  a  sinf onietta,  Three  Movements  for  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  four  Songs  for  Chamber  Orchestra,  two 
string  quartets  and  a  piano  sonatina. 

Nagler,  Franziskus,  German  composer,  soprano 
soloist,  organist,  cantor,  music  director  and  conductor, 
born  Prausitz,  July  22,  1873. 

Naguil,  Antonio  Lopez,  see  Lopez-Naguil,  An- 
tonio. 

Naich,  Hubert,  i6th  century  Netherlandish  Dutch 
composer,  active  in  Italy. 

Nail  Violin  (Ger.,  Nagelgeige,  Nagelharmonika, 
Eisenvioline),  an  instrument  having  a  soundboard  in 
which  are  set  from  twelve  to  twenty  steel  or  brass  pins 
of  graduated  lengths.  A  well-rosined  bow  is  the  means 
used  to  produce  the  sound  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  harmonica.  It  was  invented  by  Johann  Wilde  of 
St.  Petersburg  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

Nai'vement  (Fr.),  naively,  simply. 

Najac, '  £mile,  Comte  de,  French  librettist,  born 
Lorient,  Dec.  14,  1828;  died  Paris,  Apr.  n,  1889. 

Najork,  Wilhelm,  German  military-band  leader  and 
composer  of  marches,  dances  and  songs,  born  Weis- 
sack,  Feb.  23,  1861. 

Nakers,  see  Kettledrum. 
Nakkarah,  see  Naggareh. 

Nakonz,  Karl  Guido,  German  song  composer,  born 
at  Leipzig  in  1833;  died  there,  Sept.  I,  1907.  He  com- 
posed more  than  a  hundred  children's  songs. 

Naldi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  baritone,  born  Bologna, 
Feb.  2,  1770;  died  Paris,  Dec.  15,  1820. 

Naldi,  Romulo,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer;  priest  and  Knight  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rome. 

Naldini,  Sante,  Italian  tenor  and  composer,  born 
Rome,  Feb.  5,  1588;  died  there,  Oct.  10,  1666;  an 
ecclesiastic  commissioned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII  to  col- 
laborate on  a  new  hymnal.  He  wrote  motets  and 
hymns. 


NALLARI— NAPLES 


Nallari,  a  reed  instrument  very  popular  in  Korea. 
It  has  a  conical  tube  with  finger-holes  and  a  double- 
beating  reed  mouthpiece. 

Nalson,  Rev.  Valentine,  early  i8th  century  English 
composer  and  subchanter  of  York  Cathedral. 

Namara,  Marguerite,  American  lyric  soprano,  born 
Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  19,  1888;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke 
and  Thomas  Wilde.  She  made  her  debut  in  opera  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  in  1908,  has  sung  in  operas,  concerts  and 
operettas  and  given  joint  recitals  with  eminent  artists. 

Nanga,  an  ancient  harp  constructed  without  a  fore 
pillar;  used  in  Nubia.  It  is  a  descendant  of  ancient 
Egyptian  harps. 

Nani,  Enrico,  Italian  baritone,  born  Parma,  Nov.  4, 
1873;  Pupi!  °f  Antonio  Cotogni.  He  made  his  debut 
in  1909,  has  a  wide  repertory  and  is  a  good  interpreter 
of  Verdi  and  Wagner. 

Nanie,  see  Nenia. 

Nanino  (Nanini),  Giovanni  Bernardino,  Italian 
composer,  teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Vallerano 
about  1560;  died  at  Rome  in  1624;  pupil  of  his  brother, 
Giovanni  Maria  Nanino.  He  was  choirmaster  at  Rome 
in  the  French  Church  of  St.  Louis  and  at  San  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso,  and  was  connected  with  his  brother's  school. 
He  composed  psalms,  madrigals  and  motets  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  write  church  music  with  organ  ac- 
companiment. 

Nanino  (Nanini),  Giovanni  Maria,  Italian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Vallerano,  about  1540;  died 
Rome,  Alar,  n,  1607;  pupil  of  Palestrina;  choirmaster 
in  Vallerano  and  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  Palestrina.  In  1571  he  opened  a 
public  music  school  at  Rome,  the  first  to  be  opened 
by  an  Italian,  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  his  brother, 
Giovanni  Bernardino  Nanino;  Palestrina  was  one  of 
the  instructors.  Nanini  was  one  of  the  finest  composers 
of  the  Roman  school,  and  he  became  choirmaster  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  where  one  of  his  motets  is  still  sung 
every  Christmas  morning.  Besides  motets,  he  composed 
madrigals  and  psalms,  of  which  many  remain  unpub- 
lished at  the  Vatican. 

Nanny,  Edouard,  French  double-bass  soloist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Mar. 
24,  1872.  Teacher  of  his  instrument  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory since  1920,  he  has  written  music  and  some 
sixty  studies  for  his  instrument,  as  well  as  a  contrabass 
method. 

Nanon,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Zell, 
music  by  Richard  Genee,  first  produced  at  Vienna  in 
1877.  The  story  is :  Nanon  is  the  beautiful  and  witty 
proprietress  of  an  inn  near  Paris  during  the  I7th  cen- 
tury ;  the  Marquis  de  Marsillac  takes  his  nephew,  Hec- 
tor, out  to  see  her.  Ninon  de  1'Enclos,  who  suspects 
her  own  lover,  the  Marquis  d'Aubigne,  of  being  in 
love  with  Nanon,  also  pays  a  visit  to  the  inn,  but  she 
discovers  that  Nanon  is  to  marry  a  salesman  named 
Grignan,  and  her  fears  are  allayed.  Grignan  is  the 
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Marquis  in  disguise  and  he  barely  escapes  marriage 
by  means  of  a  faked  arrest.  Later  the  Marquis  sings 
the  same  serenade  to  Ninon  that  he  had  sung  to  Nanon, 
and  Hector,  loving  both  the  girls,  is  challenged  to  a 
duel.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  receives  an  abbe  who  sings 
the  same  serenade.  At  the  court  Nanon  and  Ninon 
both  request  pardon  for  the  same  man,  d'Aubigne. 
Hector  and  d'Aubigne  are  both  pardoned  for  duelling 
and  Nanon  becomes  the  Marchioness  d'Aubigne. 

Nansen,  Eva  Helene  (nee  Sars),  Norwegian  singer, 
born  Christiania,  Dec.  7,  1858;  died  Lysaker,  near 
Christiania,  Dec.  9,  1907;  wife  of  the  explorer,  Fridt- 
jof  Nansen.  She  studied  under  Thorvald  Lammers 
and  Mme.  Artot  and  toured  extensively  in  Scandina- 
via. 

Nanterni,  Orazio,  i6th  century  Italian  composer. 
His  collection  of  motets  was  published  at  Milan  in 
1660;  other  of  his  works  occur  in  most  of  the  con- 
temporary collections. 

Nantier-Didiee,  Constance  Betsy  Rosabella, 
French  operatic  mezzo-soprano,  born  St.  Denis,  lie  de 
Bourbon  (now  He  de  la  Reunion),  Nov.  16,  1831 ;  died 
Madrid,  Dec.  4,  1867.  A  pupil  of  Duprez,  she  sang 
in  operatic  roles  at  Paris,  London,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1856  she  sang  im  America,  and  in  1859  at  the  Bradford 
Festival. 

Napier,  William,  Scottish  musician  and  music  pub- 
lisher, born  about  1740;  died  at  London  in  1812.  He 
published  at  London ;  in  1792,  when  he  was  in  a  critical 
financial  position,  Haydn,  to  help  him,  arranged  a  book 
of  Scottish  songs  with  piano,  violin  and  violoncello  ac- 
companiment. This  proved  such  a  success  that  Napier 
gave  Haydn  fifty  pounds  for  it,  and  a  hundred  pounds 
for  another  similar  book. 

Naples,  an  Italian  city  famous  as  the  home  of  the 
first  institution  devoted  to  musical  instruction  outside 
of  cathedrals,  monasteries  and  convents;  it  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century  by 
Johann  Tinctoris  (Tinctor),  and  after  a  brief  exist- 
ence, was  succeeded  by  four  "conservatories" :  Santa 
Maria  di  Loreto,  San  Onofrio,  De1  Poveri  di  Gesii 
Cristo  and  Delia  Pieta  de'  Turchini.  These  were  all 
private  institutions  for  the  care  and  education  of  home- 
less children,  and  they  were  carefully  instructed  in 
music;  some  of  Italy's  greatest  musicians,  including 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Porpora,  Durante,  Pergolesi  and 
Sacchini,  were  educated  at  these  schools.  Another  great 
institution  was  the  Real  Conservatorio  di  Musica 
founded  in  1808  under  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  its  directors 
included  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  Rossi  and  Cilea.  Naples 
also  has  an  opera  house,  the  San  Carlo,  which  ranks 
with  La  Scala  at  Milan;  Rossini's  Otello,  Donizetti's 
Lucia  and  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller  were  first  produced 
there.  Among  the  famous  musicians  born  in  Naples 
may  be  mentioned  Stradella,  Durante,  Domfenico  Scar- 
latti, Porpora,  Farinelli,  Giuseppe  Giordani,  Antonio 
Scotti,  Enrico  Caruso,  and  Pasquale  Amato. 
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Napoleao  (Napoleon),  Arthur,  Portuguese  pianist, 
and  composer,  born  Oporto,  Mar.  6,  1843.  He  studied 
under  Halle,  gave  concerts  at  the  courts  of  Lisbon, 
Berlin,  London  and  toured  successfully  in  Europe  and 
the  Americas.  He  settled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  dealer 
in  music,  and  a  composer  of  piano  works,  hymns, 
marches,  studies ;  he  also  wrote  an  opera. 

Napoli,  Gennaro,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Naples,  May  19,  1881.  He  studied  at  the 
Naples  Conservatory  under  de  Nardis  and  d'Arienzo, 
and  became  a  teacher  there.  He  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  cantatas,  an  opera,  songs  and 
piano  pieces;  also,  he  published  a  book  on  theory. 

Napolitano  (Napoletano),  Daniele,  Italian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Saviano,  near  Nola,  Oct.  4, 
1872;  pupil  of  Serrao  and  Platania  at  Naples.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  piano,  orchestral  and  oper- 
atic works. 

Napolitano,  Franco  Michele,  Italian  conductor,  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Gaeta,  Jan.  22,  1887. 
His  compositions  include  an  orchestral  suite  and  other 
orchestral  works,  church  music,  organ  and  piano  pieces, 
and  also  songs. 

Nappi,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  critic,  born  Milan,  Jan.  15,  1857;  died  Mar. 
X9>  I93;2-  He  studied  with  Cipriano,  Pontoglio  and 
Sangalli,  and  was  for  many  years  critic  for  Italian 
papers.  He  composed  songs  and  piano  works.  His 
literary  works  include  many  articles  and  several  books, 
including  a  treatise  on  Italian  dramatic  musical  com- 
position. 

Napravnik,  Eduard  Frantsovitch,  Bohemian  organ- 
ist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Beist,  near  Hradeck- 
ralove,  Bohemia,  Aug.  24,  1839;  died  Petrograd,  Nov. 
23,  1916;  student  at  the  Prague  Organ  School  and 
Maidel's  Piano  School.  In  1861  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg where  he  had  received  an  appointment  as  con- 
ductor of  the  private  orchestra  of  Prince  Youssipoff. 
Two  years  later  he  became  assistant  to  Liadoff  and 
organist  of  the  Imperial  theatres.  He  finally  succeeded 
Liadoff  as  director  of  the  Imperial  opera,  and  he  car- 
ried forward  the  work  of  his  predecessor  in  improving 
the  opera  standards.  In  addition  to  outstanding  talent 
as  a  conductor  he  had  keen  business  sense  and  executive 
ability.  During  thirty-five  years  of  service  he  con- 
ducted over  three  thousand  opera  performances,  many 
of  which  were  of  new  works  by  native  composers.  In 
addition  to  his  operatic  duties  he  directed  the  concerts 
of  the  Imperial  Musical  Society,  and  composed  a  num- 
ber of  operas  which  were  performed  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  elsewhere,  orchestral  music  including  four  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

Narbais,  Luys  de,  see  Narvaez,  Luys  de. 

Narci,  Michele,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist,  con- 
ductor an*  composer.  He  conducted,  about  1770,  at 
the  Fiorentino  Theater,  Naples.  His  works  include  a 
concerto  for  violin  and  bass,  a  sonata  for  two  violins, 
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viola  and  bass,  six  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin 
and  a  sacred  song. 

Nardini,  Pietro,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Fibiana,  Tuscany,  in  1722;  died  Florence,  May  7, 
1793.  He  studied  first  at  Livorno  and  then  at  Padua 
under  Tartini.  Thereafter  he  became  solo  violinist  at 
the  Stuttgart  court  for  fifteen  years.  Upon  returning 
to  Italy,  he  remained  with  Tartini,  his  old  master,  until 
the  latter's  death  in  1770,  after  which  he  became  master 
of  court  music  at  Florence.  He  was  a  fine  performer  ; 
his  playing  was  praised  by  both  Leopold  Mozart  and 
Schubart.  His  compositions  for  the  violin  are  more 
modern  in  feeling  than  Tartini's,  and  are  marked  by 
vivacity,  grace  and  sentimentality.  They  include  so- 
natas, concertos  and  solos.  In  addition  he  composed 
several  quartets  and  six  flute  trios. 

Nardis,  Camillo  de,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Orsogna,  Chieti,  May  26,  1857;  pupil 
of  G.  Correggio  and  N.  d'Arienzo  in  Naples.  His 
compositions  include  operatic,  choral,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music;  he  also  wrote  instructive  works  and 
edited  i8th  century  opera  music. 

Nardo,  Fra  Benedetto  Serafico  di,  late  i6th  century 
Italian  monk  and  composer.  He  wrote  three  books  of 
madrigals. 

Nares,  James,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
at  Stanwell,  Middlesex,  in  Apr.,  1715;  died  London, 
Feb.  10,  1783.  After  studying  under  Gates  and 
Pepusch,  he  became  organist  at  York  Cathedral,  and 
organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he 
was  also  Master  of  the  Children.  He  wrote  an  Ode, 
catches,  canons  and  glees,  and  also  methods  for  harp- 
sichord, organ  and  voice. 

Naret-Koning,  Johann  Joseph  David,  Dutch  vio- 
linist, conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Amster- 
dam, Feb.  25,  1838;  died  Frankfort,  Mar.  28,  1905. 
After  study  under  Bunten  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Leip- 
zig under  Ferdinand  David,  he  became  concertmaster 
and  conductor  of  the  Musical  Union  and  Choral  Society 
at  Mannheim.  His  compositions  were,  for  the  most 
part,  songs. 

Nargeot,  Pierre  Julien,  French  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1799.  A  pupil  of 
Kreutzer  and  Lesueur,  he  became  conductor  at  the 
Variety  Theater,  Paris,  and  wrote  many  operettas. 

Narodny,  Ivan,  Russian  critic  and  writer,  born  at 
Werro  in  1874;  husband  of  Maria  Mieler  Narodny. 
He  has  written  critical  articles  for  numerous  musical 
journals  in  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  New  York. 

Narodny,  Maria  (nee  Mieler),  Russian  soprano, 
born  Yuriev,  Livonia,  Feb.  2,  1888.  She  studied  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory,  acted  at  the  Moscow  Art  Thea- 
ter, made  her  vocal  debut  in  1906  at  Helsingfors  and 
has  sung  in  Finland,  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Narrante  (It.),  narrating;  a  style  of  singing  empha- 
sizing enunciation  rather  than  musical  effect. 
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Narrator,  the  voice  in  medieval  passion  plays  and 
oratorios  singing  the  connecting  recitatives  between  the 
chorus  and  solo  numbers. 

Narvaez  (Narbais),  Luys  de,  i6th  century  Spanish 
lutanist.  Presumed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Granada, 
he  is  reputed  to  have  had  such  skill  on  the  lute  that  he 
could  give  the  illusion  of  playing  all  the  parts  in  a  work 
for  four  voices.  He  also  published  a  book  of  tablature 
and  two  motets. 

Nasard,  a  2,%  ft.  labial  organ-stop  commonly  called 
Twelfth. 

Nasard  Flute,  a  dual  labial  organ-stop  made  of  a 
Harmonic  Flute  (8  ft.)  and  a  Harmonic  Nasard  (2% 
ft). 

Nasard  Gamba,  a  dual  organ-stop,  a  combination  of 
the  two  stops  suggested  by  its  name. 

Naschitz,  Theodor,  see  Nachez,  Tivadar. 

Nascimbeni,  Maria  Francesca,  late  I7th  century 
Italian  composer;  lived  at  Ancona,  pupil  of  Scipione 
Lazarini.  She  wrote  canzoni,  madrigals  and  motets. 

Nascimbeni  (Nasim-beni),  Stefano,  early  i7th 
century  Italian  composer,  born  at  Mantua.  He  wrote 
eight-part  masses  and  psalms,  other  church  music,  and 
songs. 

Nasco,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  died  before  1560.  Master  of  a  musical 
academy  at  Verona  in  1548  and  choirmaster  at  Treviso 
Cathedral  in  1557,  he  wrote  three  books  of  lamentations, 
and  several  of  madrigals  and  canzoni. 

Nash,  Frances,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  at  Omaha.  She  has  appeared  with  some  of  the 
leading  European  orchestras  and  in  important  Ameri- 
can cities* 

Nasolini,  Sebastiano,  Italian  opera  composer  and 
pianist,  born  at  Piacenza  about  1768;  died  at  Naples 
about  1816.  He  wrote  nearly  forty  operas,  which  were 
produced  at  Trieste,  Milan,  Venice,  London,  Dresden 
and  elsewhere. 

Nason,  an  obsolete  flute-toned  organ-stop. . 

Nason,  James  Hamilton,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, tenor  and  teacher,  born  Brownville,  Me.,  Nov. 
21,  1875.  He  studied  in  Berlin  under  Schoen-Rene, 
has  sung  in  conceits,  recitals,  oratorios  and  operettas, 
and  taught  music  in  North  Dakota.  His  compositions 
include  a  mass  and  other  church  music,  violin  and  piano 
pieces,  songs,  and  an  orchestration  of  Liza  Lehmann's 
In  a  Persian  Garden. 

Nassarre,  Pablo,  Spanish  writer,  born  in  Aragon  in 
1664.  A  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order  at  Sara- 
gossa,  he  wrote  two  outstanding  theoretical  books. 

Nassau,  William  Latta,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, organist  and  teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  28,  1864.  After  studying  under  Samuel  Warren 
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and  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  he  became  a  church  organist  and 
public-school  music  supervisor  in  Philadelphia. 

Nat,  Yves,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Beziers,  Dec.  29,  1890;  pupil  of  Diemer  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  has  written  piano  preludes  and  a 
sonatina  in  which  he  employs  a  revolutionary  piano 
technic  said  to  give  added  force  and  grandeur. 

Natali  (Natale),  Pater  Pompeo,  late  I7th  century 
Italian  composer  and  singer.  A  singer  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome,  he  wrote  two  books  of  madrigals 
and  canzoni  and  two  of  solfeggi. 

Nater,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Hugelshofen,  Thurgau, 
Aug.  4,  1826;  died  Wadenswil,  July  19,  1906.  He 
wrote  choral  works  and  piano  music. 

Nathan,  Adolph,  Danish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Dec.  3,  1814;  died  Aalborg, 
July  19,  1885.  He  wrote  studies  and  character  pieces 
for  the  piano. 

Nathan,  Isaac,  English  singer  and  composer,  born 
at  Canterbury  in  1791 ;  died  Sydney,  Australia,  Jan. 
15,  1864;  pupil  of  Domenico  Corri.  He  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Byron,  many  of  whose  poems  he  set 
to  music.  His  compositions  include  a  number  of  light 
operas ;  among  his  books  is  one  on  the  vocal  art. 

Nathusius,  Marie,  German  composer  and  novelist, 
born  Magdeburg,  Mar.  10,  1817;  died  Dec.  22,  1857. 
She  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  songs. 

National  Association  for  American  Composers 
and  Conductors,  an  American  organization  (founded 
by  Henry  Hadley)  the  aims  of  which  are  implied  by 
its  title.  The  headquarters  are  in  New  York  City. 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  an 
American  organization  founded  in  1924  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-ordinating  the  various  activities  of  music 
schools,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  cred- 
its, the  conferring  of  degrees,  etc.  Its  membership 
comprises  many  of  the  leading  American  music  schools 
and  its  officers  are  important  music  educators  from  all 
over  the  country. 

National  Broadcasting  Company  Concert  Activi- 
ties, see  Radio  Concert  Broadcasting. 

National  Broadcasting  Company  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, see  Radio  Concert  Broadcasting. 

National  Broadcasting  Institute  (Brussels,  Bel- 
gium) Concert  Broadcasting,  see  Radio  Concert 
Broadcasting. 

National  Conservatory  of  Music  of  America, 
founded  and  incorporated  in  New  York  in  1885  by 
Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  and  chartered  by  special  Act 
of  Congress  in  1891.  The  conservatory  was  modeled 
after  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  was  not  conducted 
with  a  view  to  profit.  Its  faculty  was  directed  by 
Anton  Dvorak  for  three  years;  Rafael  Joseffy  headed 
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the  piano  department  for  twenty  years ;  other  members 
of  the  faculty  included  Leo  Schulz,  Max  Spicker, 
Henry  T.  Finck  and  Adele  Margulies. 

National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  On  June 
23,  1898,  the  Federation  was  granted  its  charter  by 
the  state  of  Illinois.  The  first  national  assemblage  of 
music  clubs  was  in  1893  at  ^e  Chicago  World's  Fair; 
this  was  started  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas.  For  this 
service  she  was  made  honorary  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  At  that  time  "Sing- 
ing Contests"  were  held  between  music  club  choruses. 
Early  presidents  were  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Uhl  (Michigan), 
Mrs.  Curtis  Webster  (New  York),  Mrs.  Winfred  B. 
Collins  (Ohio),  Mrs.  Russell  R.  Dorr  (New  York), 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Kinney  (Colorado)  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Kelsey 
(Michigan).  Furnishing  concert  artists  to  clubs  at 
reasonable  rates  was  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Dorr.  Mrs. 
Curtis  Webster  (president  in  1902)  began  the  Junior 
movement  with  one  club  in  Memphis.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kin- 
ney (1907)  instituted  awards  for  American  composi- 
tion and  during  her  second  administration  (1913-15) 
began  contests  for  musicians.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ochsner  of 
Illinois  (1915-19)  established  the  "Musical  Monitor," 
official  journal  of  the  organization.  She  also  estab- 
lished the  Endowment  Fund  and  the  MacDowell  Colony 
League.  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Seiberling  of  Ohio  (1919-21) 
started  the  "Singing  Biennial"  and  published  Biennial 
song  collections.  Later  as  Education  Chairman  she 
established  the  National  Course  of  Study.  Mrs.  John 
F.  Lyon  of  Texas  (1921-25)  started  international  re- 
ciprocating musical  programs.  Mrs.  Edgar  Stillman- 
Kelley  of  Ohio  (1925-29)  added  to  the  Official  Bulletin, 
the  Church  Music  and  the  Junior  Bulletins,  established 
the  Department  of  Religious  Education  and  appointed 
committees  of  National  Music  Week,  Radio  and  Mo- 
tion Picture  Music,  etc.  Mrs.  Elmer  James  Ottaway 
of  Michigan  (1929-33)  consolidated  the  separate 
Bulletins  into  the  Music  Clubs  Magazine,  secured  funds 
for  the  College  Music  Survey,  brought  the  Federation 
into  active  part  with  the  International  Congress  of 
Women  during  the  Century  of  Progress  at  Chicago 
(1933)  and  arranged  with  the  big  broadcasting  com- 
panies for  a  large  series  of  broadcasts  both  of  Bach 
and  American  works.  Organisation:  National  Presi- 
dent, three  vice-presidents,  corresponding  and  record- 
ing secretaries,  historian,  chairman  of  the  Past 
President's  Assembly,  Senior  Division:  Departments 
of  Extension,  Education,  American  Music,  Music  in 
Religious  Education,  Publicity,  Finance,  Legislature. 
Junior  Division:  National  Junior  Counselor,  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Music  in  Religious  Education, 
Contests,  and  Student  Section.  Activities:  The  Fed- 
eration started  with  20  members  and  grew  to  500,000 
by  1937.  In  1937  it  had  a  membership  of  4500  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
Canada  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  Junior  Divi- 
sion trains  members  of  clubs  as  community  leaders, 
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conducts  contests  designed  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
high  school  and  college  graduates  as  active  members 
of  glee  clubs,  bands,  orchestras  and  other  musical  activ- 
ities. A  National  Course  of  Study  consists  of  books 
written  by  eminent  authorities  on  music,  outlines  for 
the  study  of  opera  plots,  American  music,  etc. ;  a  Sur- 
vey of  College  Music  was  brought  about  and  published 
by  the  Federation  and  a  Music  Club  magazine  includes 
a  special  section  devoted  to  church  music.  The  stimu- 
lation of  intelligent  interest  in  music  has  been  fostered 
by  the  Federation's-  club  programs,  study  groups  and 
concerts.  National  Young  Artists'  Student  Musicians3 
and  Junior  Contests  established  in  1913  by  state,  dis- 
trict and  national  prizes  have  focused  public  attention 
upon  music  study  and  American  talent.  Among  these 
prizes  are  opportunities  to  appear  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  or  to  appear  in  a  major  role  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York.  The  Federation 
has  successfully  promoted  state  opera  (by  and  for  the 
people).  The  Department  of  Public  School  Music 
has  aided  in  securing  the  engagement  of  state  and  local 
supervisors,  promoted  legislation  giving  music  credit 
in  curricula,  establishing  rural  school  music,  raising 
school  music  standards,  etc.  American  composers'  com- 
petitions since  1907  and  commissions  (since  1931) 
have  stimulated  American  composition  and  the  recog- 
nition of  American  music.  The  Federation  has 
featured  programs  on  nation-wide  radio  broadcasts. 
All-American  programs  have  been  featured  at  the  bi- 
ennial Federation  convention,  and  American  operas 
have  been  given  premiere  performances  through  the 
Federation.  The  International  Music  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  brought  American  music  to  the  attention  of 
foreign  nations.  The  Folk-music  Research  chairman 
has  forwarded  the  annual  White  Top  Mountain  Amer- 
ican Folk  Festival.  The  furtherance  of  music  in 
religious  education  has  been  forwarded  by  Interde- 
nominational church  music  forums,  national,  state  and 
district,  which  assemble  clergy,  laity,  organists,  choir 
leaders  and  singers.  The  membership  includes  school, 
college  and  club  groups,  ensembles,  artists  and  com- 
posers, symphony  orchestras  and  individuals  interested 
in  music. 

National  Hymn,  a  song  of  patriotic  nature  which 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  nation  in  ques- 
tion. The  oldest  folk  hymn  is  the  Netherland  song 
Wilhelmus  von  Nassouwe  (1570),  also  Malbrouc  s'en 
va-t-en  guerre  (i6th  century),  a  French  song.  The 
English  tunes,  Rule  Britannia  and  God  Save  the  King 
were  composed  by  Thomas  Arne  (1740)  and  H. 
Carey  (1743).  The  French  Marseillaise  was  com- 
posed by  Rouget  de  1'Isle  in  1792,  the  Austrian  Gott 
erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser  was  composed  by  Joseph 
Haydn  in  1797  (with  a  new  text  by  Hoffmann  von 
Fallersleben  this  song  was  known  as  Deutschland, 
Deutschland  uber  dies  [1841],  since  1918,  the  official 
hymn  of  the  Republic)  ;  the  Belgian  song  Brabangonne 
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by  Campenhout,  text  by  Jenneval  (1830)  ;  the  German 
Wacht  am  Rhein  by  Karl  Wilhelm  (1845),  text  by 
Max  Schneckenburger ;  the  American  hymns  Yankee 
Doodle  (about  1755);  Hail  Columbia  (1798)  text  by 
Joseph  Hopkinson  with  melody  by  Philip  Phile;  Star 
Spangled  Banner  (1814)  text  by  Francis  Scott  Key. 
National  Music  Camp,  The,  American  music  camp 
located  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  on  the  shores  of  the  twin 
lakes  Wah-be-ka-netta  and  Wah-be-kah-ness.  Founded 
in  1926  by  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  as  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  musical  culture  in  the 
United  States,  it  gives  an  eight-week  course  each  sum- 
mer. Many  prominent  musicians  participate  at  the 
camp ;  in  1937  the  guest  conductor  was  Percy  Grainger, 
while  conductors  of  other  years  have  included  Walter 
Damrosch,  John  Philip  Sousa,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 
Guy  Frazer  Harrison,  Howard  Hanson,  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  and  Ernest  La  Prade.  The  student  body  is 
composed  of  young  people  of  high-school  age,  who  are 
thus  able  to  combine  their  musical  education  with  a 
vacation  in  the  woods.  A  number  of  well-known  ar- 
tists provide  instrumental  instruction,  even  to  the  saxo- 
phone, which  is  in  the  hands  of  Cecil  Leeson.  Other 
members  of  the  faculty  include  Percy  Grainger,  piano ; 
Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff,  conductor  of  the  high-school 
and  alumni  orchestras ;  Guy  Maier  and  Dallies  Frantz, 
piano;  Austin  A.  Harding,  band;  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Thaddeus  P.  Giddings,  voice.  Among  the  com- 
posers who  have  been  to  the  camp  either  to  hear  or 
to  direct  their  own  compositions  have  been  Howard 
Hanson,  Leo  Sowerby,  Edgar  Stillman-Kelley  and  Carl 
Busch. 

National  Music  League,  an  American  organization, 
supported  by  prominent  foundations  and  patrons  of 
music,  which  specialize  in  educational  services,  par- 
ticularly for  the  young.  These  include  the  encourage- 
ment of  young  American  musicians  and  the  provision 
of  concerts  of  a  high  order  for  the  entertainment  and 
edification  of  American  youth.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  New  York  City. 

National  Music  Week,  The.  The  week  beginning 
the  first  Sunday  in  May,  since  the  World  War  has  been 
known  in  the  United  States  as  National  Music  Week. 
During  this  period  special  programs  are  given  by  many 
music  clubs;  schools  and  churches  to  augment  their 
musical  activities ;  contests  are  held  in  various  sections 
of  the  country ;  symphony  orchestras  place  special  em- 
phasis on  the  works  of  contemporary  American  com- 
posers ;  and  radio  stations  devote  more  time  to  serious 
music.  The  result  has  been  a  generally  increased  in- 
terest in  music  as  a  community  and  educational  factor. 

National  Orchestra  of  Belgium,  founded  in  1937 
and  maintained  as  a  state  organization.  It  started  its 
first  season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe  Philhar- 
monique  de  Bruxelles  and  the  concerts  Defauw.  The 
orchestra  was  recruited  entirely  by  competition.  The 
Societe  Philharmonique  inaugurated  its  campaign  by 


a  program  directed  by  Bruno  Walter  and  a  second  di- 
rected by  Willem  Mengelberg. 

National  Orchestral  Association,  an  American 
educational  musical  organization,  founded  in  1930. 
The  school  offers  to  the  advanced  student  of  orchestral 
instruments  the  routine  and  repertoire  to  prepare 
them  for  positions  with  symphony  orchestras;  soloists 
may  rehearse  concertos  with  orchestra;  conductors 
may  acquire  actual  orchestral  experience;  composers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  orchestral 
works  rehearsed ;  and  its  members  may  hear  orchestral 
concerts.  Students  of  the  training  orchestra  are  given 
their  tuition  free.  The  present  musical  director  and 
conductor  is  Leon  Barzin. 

National  Piano-Playing  Tournament,  an  Ameri- 
can competition  organized  in  1934  by  the  National 
Music  Guild.  Piano  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  pupils  before  competent  judges  during 
National  Music  Week.  More  than  2000  students  took 
part  in  the  first  tournament.  The  headquarters  are  at 
Abilene,  Tex. 

National  School  Band  Association,  an  American 
organization  to  promote  the  establishment  of  school 
bands,  in  co-operation  with  the  Music  Educators'  Na- 
tional Conference  and  the  National  School  Orchestra 
Association. 

National  School  Orchestra  Association,  an  Ameri- 
can organization  of  school  orchestras,  operating  in 
conjunction  with  the  Music  Educators'  National  Con- 
ference for  the  promotion  of  high  ideals  in  school 
orchestras.  It  sponsors  the  National  Orchestra  contest 
in  which  such  orchestras  compete  with  each  other,  the 
winners  performing  at  an  important  national  meeting. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra  (Washington, 
D.  C),  founded  in  1930  at  Washington,  where  its  first 
concert  was  given.  Hans  Kindler,  its  founder,  remains 
its  conductor.  It  gives  symphony  concerts  (in  Con- 
stitution Hall),  popular  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  and 
students'  Saturday  afternoon  concerts;  it  also  tours. 

Natoma,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Joseph  Deighn  Redding,  music  by  Victor  Herbert, 
first  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  on  Feb.  25,  1911.  The  story  is:  Don  Francisco, 
with  friends,  is  waiting  for  his  daughter's  return  from 
a  convent  school.  Meanwhile  Natoma,  a  lovely  Indian 
girl,  who  is  the  last  of  her  tribe,  falls  in  love  with 
Paul  Merrill,  a  young  American  naval  lieutenant,  and 
tries  to  win  his  affection  by  telling  the  story  of  her 
life.  But  when  Barbara  arrives,  Paul  falls  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight.  Alvarado,  a  cousin  to  Barbara, 
is  also  in  love  with  her,  but  it  soon  becomes  clear  that 
Barbara  prefers  Paul.  Alvarado  decides  to  abduct 
Barbara  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  fiesta  is  in  prog- 
ress in  front  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  and  the 
mission  bells  are  ringing  when  Paul  arrives  from  his 
ship  the  brig  Liberty.  Dancing  has  begun,  and  Barbara 
refuses  to  dance  the  Panuelo  with  Alvarado.  The  lat- 
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ter's  half-breed  henchman,  Castro,  challenges  any  girl 
to  dance  the  wild  Dagger  Dance  with  him.  Natoma 
accepts  the  challenge,  and  while  all  attention  is  on  the 
dancing  pair,  Alvarado  tries  to  abduct  Barbara.  But 
Natoma  sees  it  and  slips  from  Castro  and  plunges  the 
dagger  in  Alvarado's  heart.  Paul  and  his  sailors  pro- 
tect Natoma  from  the  crowd  until  Father  Peralta  takes 
her  under  the  church's  protection.  Natoma  mourns 
her  lost  love,  and  feels  that  she  is  through  with  the 
world.  When  Father  Peralta  tells  her  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  love,  she  begs  to  be  taken  as  a  bride  of  Christ. 
When  the  mass  is  in  progress,  Natoma  passes  through 
the  rows  of  kneeling  nuns  and  hands  Barbara  her 
amulet  as  the  gates  of  the  convent  garden  close  be- 
hind her. 

Natorp,  Bernhard  Christian  Ludwig,  German 
writer,  born  Werden-an-Ruhr,  Nov.  12,  1774;  died 
Munster,  Feb.  8,  1846.  He  wrote  many  works  on 
music  for  use  in  schools  and  churches. 

Natorp,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Diisseldorf, 
Jan.  24,  1854;  died  Marburg,  Aug.  17,  1924.  He  wrote 
songs,  instrumental,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Natur  (Ger.),  natural. 

Natural.  A  sign  (t|)  which  is  used  to  cancel  the 
chromatic  alteration  of  a  note  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
position  in  the  natural  scale,  which  is  the  scale  of  C 
major  because  it  contains  no  accidentals.  To  mark  the 
change  of  key  in  a  composition,  one  or  more  naturals 
may  be  used  in  the  signature  to  cancel  the  previous 
signature. 

Natural  Harmonics,  those  produced  by  lightly 
touching  with  a  finger  the  open  strings  of  a  violin, 
viola  or  similar  instrument  at  certain  points.  The  sign 
used  on  printed  music  to  indicate  natural  harmonics 
is  usually  o. 

Natural  horn,  a  brass  instrument  without  valves  or 
slides,  producing  sounds  similar  to  those  made  by 
touching  a  vibrating  string  at  any  point  which  will 
cause  it  to  divide  into  equal  parts;  these  sounds  are 
called  "natural  harmonics." 

Natural  Major  Scale,  the  scale  of  C  major. 

Natural  Minor  Scale,  any  minor  scale  with  the 
6th  and  7th  notes  unchanged. 

Natural  Pitch,  the  sounds 'of  any  wind  instrument 
when  naturally  blown. 

Natural  Tones,  tones  obtained  on  a  wind  instru- 
ment without  using  keys,  valves  or  slide. 

Naturale  (It.),  natural;  in  an  unaffected  style. 

Naturalis  (Lat.),  natural. 

Naturel  (le)   (Fr.),  natural. 

Nau,  Maria  Dolores  Benedicta  Josefina,  Ameri- 
can dramatic  soprano,  born  (of  Spanish  parents),  New 
York,  Mar.  18,  1818 ;  died  at  Levallois,  near  Paris,  in 
Jan.  1891.  After  studying  under  Mme.  Damoreau- 
Cinti  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1836  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera.  She  appeared  successfully  at  Brus- 
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sels  and  London,  and  then  was  re-engaged  for  leading 
roles  at  the  Paris  Opera,  where  she  remained  for  four 
years,  afterward  singing  triumphantly  in  London  and 
America,  retiring  in  1856.  She  had  a  clear,  flexible 
voice  and  deep  musical  feeling. 

Naubert,  Friedrich  August,  German  song  com- 
poser, organist  and1  vocal  teacher,  born  Schkeuditz, 
Saxony,  Mar.  23,  1839;  died  Neubrandenburg,  Aug. 
26,  1897.  He  wrote  some  two  hundred  songs  and 
choruses. 

Naudin,  Emilio,  Italian  operatic  tenor,  born  (of 
French  parents)  Parma,  Oct.  23,  1823;  died  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  May  1890.  A  pupil  of  Panizza, 
he  made  his  debut  at  Cremona.  He  toured  Europe  suc- 
cessfully, and,  at  Meyerbeer's  testamentary  desire, 
created  the  part  of  Vasco  in  the  premiere  of 
L'Africaine,  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1865. 

Naudot,  Jean  Jacques,  early  i8th  century  French 
composer,  flutist  and  one  of  the  greatest  French  viel- 
lists  (hurdy-gurdy  players),  born  at  Paris.  He  wrote 
trios,  duos  and  sonatas  for  flute  and  bass,  sonatas  for 
vielle  and  bass,  and  pieces  for  two  vielles. 

Naue,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  theoretical  writer,  born  Halle,  Nov.  17,  1787; 
died  there,  May  19,  1858.  A  pupil  of  Turk,  he  be- 
came music  director  and  organist  at  Halle.  He  spent 
his  inherited  fortune  collecting  an  excellent  music 
library,  and  died  poor.  Among  his  compositions  are 
a  triumphal  march  for  chorus  and  wind  orchestra, 
church  music  and  piano  pieces ;  he  also-  published  sev- 
eral treatises. 

Nauenburg,  Gustav,  German  concert  baritone, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Halle,  May  20,  1803;  died 
after  1862.  An  excellent  vocal  teacher,  he  wrote  valu- 
able studies  for  the  voice  and  published  a  treatise  out- 
lining reforms  necessary  in  Christian  church  music. 

Naughty  Marietta,  light  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Rida  Johnson  Young,  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  first 
produced  on  Nov.  7,  1910,  in  New  York.  The  story 
is:  Captain  Dick  Warrington  arrives  in  New  Orleans 
about  1750,  in  search  of  the  notorious  pirate  Bras 
Pique;  his  second  meeting  with  Marietta,  a  high-born 
irresponsible  girl,  takes  place  there.  She  has  left  a 
convent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  world,  and  is  one 
of  a  group  of  girls  sent  by  the  King  of  France  to 
become  the  wives  of  the  settlers.  Dick  gets  her  a  suit 
of  boy's  clothes,  and  Rudolfo,  a  marionette  showman, 
passes  her  off  as  his  son.  Marietta  is  the  cause  of  end- 
less annoyance  to  Rudolfo,  for  she  seems  to  have  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  learning  to  pull  the  wires  properly 
for  the  puppets  in  the  show.  He  attempts  to  secure  the 
aid  of  Dick,  who  is,  if  anything,  less  proficient  than 
Marietta.  But  Dick  is  sure  he  does  not  love  Marietta, 
fitienne,  the  son  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Graudet, 
is  a  familiar  figure  about  town,  but  no  one  knows  that 
he  is  really  the  pirate,  Bras  Pique.  He  auctions  off  his 
quadroon  slave,  Adah,  so  that  he  can  marry  Marietta. 
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Captain  Dick  buys  Adah  to  free  her,  but  Marietta, 
thinking  he  has  made  the  purchase  for  himself,  tells 
fitienne  she  will  marry  him.  Then  Adah  tells  Dick  that 
fitienne  is  really  the  pirate,  Bras  Pique,  but  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  refuses  to  arrest  his  own  son.  The 
pirate  makes  an  unceremonious  exit,  and  Dick  discovers 
that  he  loves  Marietta  after  all.  • 

Naujalis,  Juozas,  Lithuanian  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  at  Raudondvaris, 
Kaunas  District,  in  1869 ;  died  Kaunas,  Sept.  10,  1934. 
He  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Musical  Institute,  and,  after 
being  organist  at  various  towns,  attended  the  Church 
Music  School  at  Ratisbon.  He  then  became  organist 
and  lecturer  at  Kaunas,  where  he  organized  a  large 
choir.  In  1919  he  became  director  of  the  Kaunas 
Music  School  and  of  the  State  Music  School  as  well. 
His  compositions  include  masses,  a  requiem,  other 
church  music,  choruses  and  music  for  piano  and  organ. 

Naumann,  Emil,  German  composer  and  historian, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  8,  1827;  died  Dresden,  June  23, 
1888;  grandson  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Naumann;  pupil 
of  Mendelssohn.  His  first  great  work,  an  oratorio, 
was  performed  in  1848  at  Dresden.  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  which  secured  him  a  post  as  court 
director  of  sacred  music.  The  University  of  Berlin 
gave  him  a  degree  for  a  work  on  church  psalm  tunes, 
and  another  large  treatise  earned  him  the  title  of 
"professor."  In  1873  he  lectured  on  musical  history 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  He  wrote  an  exhaustive 
History  of  Music,  which  was  translated  into  English 
by  F.  Praeger. 

Naumann,  Ernst  Guido,  German  composer,  music 
director  and  conductor,  born  Trier,  Dec.  14,  1890.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  choruses  with  orchestra,  a 
string  quartet,  musical  plays  and  songs. 

Naumann,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Salzburg,  Feb.  12,  1879;  he  has  composed 
orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Naumann,  Georg,  German  viola  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Aug.  30,  1872.  He  has  written 
violin  studies,  a  viola  method,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Naumann,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Mar.  3,  1894;  he  has  written  an  opera,  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Naumann,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  composer, 
born  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden,  Apr.  17,  1741;  died 
Dresden,  Oct.  23,  1801 ;  pupil  of  Tartini  and  Padre 
Martini.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at  Venice  in 
1763,  after  which  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he 
was  appointed  court  composer  of  sacred  music.  Later 
he  made  another  tour  of  Italy,  bringing  out  several 
operas.  He  refused  a  flattering  offer  from  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  subsequently  was  made  chief  musical 
director  at 'Dresden.  He  wrote,  besides  his  twenty- 
four  operas,  a  ballet,  twenty-one  masses,  eleven  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  eighteen  symphonies,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 


Naumann,  Karl  Ernst,  German  organist,  music  di- 
rector, editor,  composer  and  writer,  born  Freiburg, 
Saxony,  Aug.  15,  1832;  died  Jena,  Dec.  15,  1910; 
grandson  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Naumann;  pupil  of 
Hauptmann,  Richter,  Wenzel  and  Langer.  He  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  academy  and  organist  in  Jena; 
his  compositions  include  orchestral  works  and  chamber 
music. 

Naumann,  Otto,  German  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Berthelsdorf,  May  5,  1871 ;  died 
Mayence,  Aug.  6,  1932;  his  compositions  include  the 
cantata  Death  and  the  Mother,  orchestral  works,  male 
choruses  and  songs. 

Naumann,  Robert,  German  orchestral  director  and 
composer,  born  Pegau,  Saxony,  Aug.  27,  1844;  died 
Zurich,  June  30,  1906.  He  directed  his  own  wind  or- 
chestra and  composed  methods  for  the  clarinet,  trom- 
bone and  bass  tuba,  and  also  marches. 

Naumbourg,  Salomon,  French  choirmaster,  born 
Donaulohe,  Mar.  15,  1817;  died  Paris,  May  I,  1880. 
He  edited  a  selection  of  Jewish  temple  songs  accord- 
ing to  traditional  melodies. 

Naumburg  Musical  Foundation  Debut  Awards, 
prizes  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Music  League  of  New  York.  Annual  competitions  are 
sponsored  in  which  the  prize  is  a  debut  recital  in  New 
York.  All  expenses  directly  connected  with  the  recital 
are  paid  by  the  Naumburg  Foundation.  Among  the 
winners  who  have  subsequently  attracted  attention  are 
Bernard  Ocko,  violinist;  Phyllis  Kraeuter,  'cellist; 
Louis  Kaufman,  violinist;  August  Werner,  baritone; 
Ruth  Culbertson,  pianist ;  and  Joseph  Knitzer,  violinist. 
Nautilus,  see  Seemann,  Arthur. 
Nauwach  (Nauwachen),  Johann,  German  composer 
and  musician,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1595;  died  at 
Dresden  (?)  in  1630.  He  was  in  1627  chamber  musi- 
cian to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  Torgau;  he  wrote  a 
book  of  one-,  two-  and  three-voice  villanelles  for 
theorbo,  lute  and  other  instruments,  and  a  book  of 
airs. 

Nava,  Antonio  Maria,  Italian  singer  and  guitar 
virtuoso,  born  at  Milan  about  1775;  died  there,  Oct. 
19,  1826;  he  wrote  a  method  and  other  pieces  for  his 
instrument. 

Nava,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Milan,  May  16,  1802;  died  there,  Mar.  31,  1875. 
He  taught  singing  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  for 
thirty-eight  years ;  his  compositions  include  masses, 
piano  pieces  and  a  vocal  method. 

Naval,  Franz,  Austrian  lyric  tenor,  born  Laibach, 
Carniola,  Oct.  20,  1865.  After  studying  under  Gans- 
bacher  and  making  his  debut  (1888)  at  Frankfort,  he 
sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in 

1903-04. 

Navas,  Juan,  late  I7th  century  Spanish  composer. 
He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works,  all  with  a 
definitely  Spanish  tinge. 
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Navoigille  (real  name  Guillaume  Julien),  French 
violinist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Givet  about 
1745;  died  at  Paris  in  1811.  A  member  of  the  private 
orchestra  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  wrote  two  operas, 
a  pantomime,  violin  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Navoigille  (Hubert  Julien,  called  "the  younger"), 
French  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Givet  in  I749»" 
brother  of  Guillaume  Julian  Navoigille.  He  played 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  Paris  (i/75)  and,  with  his 
brother,  was  court  musician  to  the  King  of  Holland. 
He  wrote  symphonies,  violin  sonatas,  a  double  violin 
concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Navratil,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  7,  1836;  died  there,  Apr.  6,  1914; 
pupil  of  Nottebohm,  he  became  the  teacher  of  Essipov 
and  Schutt.  He  wrote  a  choral  psalm,  an  overture,  a 
grand  mass,  chamber  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Navratil,  Karl,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague,  Apr. 
24,  1867 ;  studied  theory  under  Guido  Adler  and  violin 
under  Ondficek.  An  important  composer,  he  has  writ- 
ten several  ambitious  works  of  great  interest  and  value, 
including  two  operas,  Hermann  and  Salammbo.  He 
has  also  composed  a  Symphony  in  G  minor,  five  sym- 
phonic poems,  titled  respectively  John  Hus,  Ziska, 
Zalov,  Neklan  and  Der  weisse  Berg,  and  also  concertos 
for  violin  and  piano  with  orchestra,  chamber  music  in 
various  combinations,  a  mass  in  D,  other  church  music, 
piano  music  and  songs.  He  has  written  a  life  of 
Smetana  and  essays  on  Hugo  Wolf,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  Maatschappij  tot  Bevordering  van  Toon- 
kunst. 

Nay  (Nei),  an  Egyptian  flute  made  of  a  hollow  reed 
pierced  with  from  five  to  seven  finger-holes  and  blown 
across  the  upper  end. 

Naylor,  Edward  Woodall,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist and  author,  born  Scarborough,  Feb.  9,  1867; 
died  May  7,  1934;  son  and  pupil  of  John  Naylor.  An 
outstanding  organist,  he  composed  an  opera,  a  cantata, 
male  choruses,  anthems  and  some  piano  music.  He 
also  wrote  books  and  articles  on  musical  subjects. 

Naylor,  John,  English  composer,  chorister,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Stannirigley,  near  Leeds,  June  8, 
1838 ;  died  May  14,  1897.  He  was  organist  at  various 
important  churches,  becoming  in  1883  organist  at  York 
Minster.  His  works  include  four  cantatas,  anthems, 
hymns,  part  songs,  organ  pieces  and  a  well-known 
volume  of  chants. 

Naylor,  Sidney,  English  organist,  chorister  and  ac- 
companist, born  London,  July  24,  1841 ;  died  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  Mar*  4,  1893.  He  was  organist  at  several 
London  churches  and  toured  as  accompanist  with 
Sims  Reeves. 

NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  see  Radio  Concert 
Broadcasting. 

N'Dungo,  an  African  drum  with  a  long  wooden 
body  tapering  slightly  at  the  ends.  A  handle  is 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  one  side.  The  drum  is  car- 


ried on  the  shoulder  of  one  man  while  another  walks 
behind  to  beat  it.  These  drums  are  frequently  deco- 
rated with  human  skulls ;  one  adorned  with  twenty-four 
such  objets  d'art  has  been  described. 

Neal,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Munich,  Sept.  8,  1870;  son  of  the  American 
painter,  David  Neal.  He  studied  under  Rheinberger 
and  Draeske,  subsequently  founding  his  own  conserva- 
tory at  Heidelberg.  Among  his  compositions  are  piano 
and  organ  works,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Neale,  John,  Irish  music  publisher  and  dealer,  died 
before  1738.  With  his  son,  William  Neale  (died 
about  1769)  he  founded  his  business  at  Dublin  some 
time  before  1750.  Father  and  son  apparently  played 
for  some  years  an  important  part  in  the  musical  life 
of  Dublin. 

Neame,  Mrs.  Thomas,  see  Desmond,  Astra. 

Neander,  Alexis,  of  Kolberg,  late  i6th  and  early 
I7th  century  German  composer  and  music  director.  He 
was  with  the  college  of  St.  Kilian,  at  Wiirzburg,  in 
1605  j  his  works  include  four  books  of  motets  for  from 
four  to  twenty-four  voices,  and  also  two  hundred  sixty 
hymns  and  motets  in  organ  tablature. 

Neander,  Joachim,  German  preacher  and  hymn 
composer,  born  at  Bremen  in  1650;  died  there,  May 
31,  1680. 

Neapolitan  School  comprises  the  circle  of  pupils  and 
teachers  who  were  influenced  by  the  works  of  Fr. 
Provenzale  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  I7th  century.  The  Neapolitan  compos- 
ers created  numerous  operatic  works;  some  of  the 
major  composers  belonging  to  this  group  were  Fr.  Pro- 
venzale, Al.  Scarlatti,  Durante,  Porpora,  Leo,  Greco, 
Vinci,  Teradellas,  Jommelli,  Piccinni,  Pergolesi,  Lo- 
groscino,  Anfossi,  Traetta,  Tritto,  Latilla,  Perez, 
Guglielmi,  Paisiello  and  Cimarosa. 

Neapolitan  Sixth,  a  chord  of  subdominant  charac- 
ter ;  specifically  it  is  the  supertonic  triad  in  minor  with 
a  lowered  root,  or  the  supertonic  triad  in  major  with  a 
lowered  root  and  fifth.  An  authentic  cadence  pre- 
ceded by  a  Neapolitan  6th  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Pathetic  Cadence. 

Neate,  Charles,  English  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  London,  Mar.  28,  1784;  died  Brighton, 
Mar.  30,  1877.  After  studying  under  W.  Sharp,  John 
Field  and  Woelfl,  he  became,  about  1800,  a  successful 
pianist  at  London.  In  1815  he  met  Beethoven,  at 
Vienna,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  studied  under  Winter 
at  Munich.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society  (1813),  and  frequently  con- 
ducted and  was  soloist  with  that  organization.  His 
compositions  include  two  piano  sonatas,  a  quintet  for 
piano,  wood-wind  and  double-bass,  two  piano  trios,  and 
a  fantasia  for  'cello  and  piano. 

Nebe,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Thale,  Harz,  in  1891 ;  studied  at  Leipzig.  His 
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compositions    include   choruses,    chamber    music    and 
piano  and  organ  pieces. 

Nebel  asor,  an  Assyrian  triangular  harp  with  nine 
or  ten  strings,  played  with  a  long  plectrum.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Esirtu. 

Nebelong,  Johan  Hendrik,  Danish  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Nov.  9,  1847;  pupil 
of  B.  Holm,  P.  Thielemann  and  W.  H.  Barth.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  works. 

Neben  (Ger.),  by-,  subordinate;  accessory. 

Nebendanken  (Ger.),  accessory  themes  or  ideas. 

Nebennote  (Ger.),  auxiliary  note. 

Nebensatz  (Ger.),  an  auxiliary  theme  in  sonata,  etc. 

Nebenwerk  (Ger.),  the  second  manual  of  the  organ. 

Nebra,  Jose  de,  Spanish  organist  and  composer, 
died  Madrid,  July  n,  1768.  A  prolific  composer  of 
church  music,  he  also  wrote  three  operas.  About  1756 
he  successfully  reorganized,  by  request,  the  music, 
musicians  and  singers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Madrid. 

Nebuska,  Otakar,  Czech  writer  on  music,  born 
Mlada  Boleslav,  May  28,  1875.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  management  of  the  Hudebni  Matice, 
the  musical  branch  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hudebni  Revue  devoted  to 
national  music.  He  has  composed  some  lyrics  and 
choruses,  but  his  personality  and  writings  have  been 
more  important  to  the  service  of  his  nation's  music. 

Nechayev,  Vassili,  Russian  composer,  born  Mos- 
cow, Sept.  29,  1895;  pupil  of  Goldenweiser  and  Vas- 
silenko  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  the  operas  Seven  Princesses  and  Ivan  Bolot- 
nikoff,  a  violin  sonata,  a  quartet  and  songs. 

Neck  (Ger.,  Hals;  Fr.,  manche;  It,  manico),  a  pro- 
jection from  the  body  of  an  instrument  of  the  violin, 
viola,  'cello,  guitar  family,  with  the  fingerboard  on  the 
upper  side,  and  terminating  with  the  head  or  scroll. 

Necke,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  musical 
director,  born  Wiehe,  near  Artern,  Nov.  8,  1850;  died 
Leipzig,  Feb.  15,  1912.  He  wrote  instructive  piano 
pieces  (sonatinas). 

Neckniz,  Hans,  see  Soinmer,  Hans. 

Nedbal,  Karel,  Czech  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Koniginhof,  Oct.  28,  1888;  pupil  of  V.  Novak  and 
J.  B.  Foerster.  He  has  conducted  at  various  theaters 
in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia ;  his  works  include  pan- 
tomimes, a  sonata  for  'cello  and  piano,  violin  pieces 
and  a  song  cycle. 

Nedbal,  Oskar,  Czech  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Tabor,  Mar.  26,  1874;  died  Dec.  24,  1930.  He 
studied  under  Dvorak  and  others  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory, and  played  viola  with  the  Bohemian  (Czech) 
String  Quartet,  later  becoming  conductor  of  the  Prague 
Philharmonic,  and  of  the  Tonkiinstler  Orchestra  in 
Vienna,  where  he  also  officiated  at  the  Volksoper.  A 
prolific  composer,  he  has  written  numerous  ballets  and 
operettas,  as  well  as  orchestral  and  string  music. 


Neeb,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Lich,  Upper  Hesse,  in  1807;  died  Frankfort, 
Jan.  18,  1878.  A  pupil  of  Peter  Miiller  at  Friedberg, 
he  later  studied  under  Aloys  Schmitt  at  Frankfort, 
subsequently  conducting  several  choral  societies  there. 
He  wrote  four  operas,  a  cantata,  popular  ballads  and 
music  for  piano  and  for  strings. 

Needham,  Alicia  Adelaide,  English  composer,  born 
near  Dublin  in  1875 »"  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London.  In  six  successive  years  she  won  the 
song-competition  prize  at  the  Irish  Music  Festival.  She 
has  published  more  than  six  hundred  songs. 

Needham,  Eleanor,  see  Clayton,  Eleanor  Crea- 
thorne. 

Needier,  Henry,  English  amateur  violinist,  born  at 
London  in  1685;  died  Aug.  I,  1760.  He  studied  his 
instrument  under  the  younger  Banister,  and  probably 
studied  harmony  under  Daniel  Purcell.  In  1710  he  as- 
sisted in  establishing  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music, 
played  first  violin  with  that  organization  for  many 
years,  and  was  the  first  to  lead  Corelli's  concertos  in 
England.  He  transcribed  from  the  Oxford  libraries 
twenty-eight  volumes  of  music,  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Neefe,  Christian  Gottlob,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Chemnitz,  Feb.  5,  1748;  died  Dessau, 
Jan.  26,  1798.  After  studying  under  A.  Hiller  at  Leip- 
zig, he  became  a  conductor  at  Leipzig,  at  Dresden  and 
later  at  Bonn,  where,  in  1782,  he  became  Electoral 
music  director,  and  also  Beethoven's  teacher.  In  1796 
he  conducted  the  Dessau  opera.  His  compositions  in- 
clude eight  musical  dramatic  sketches  and  operas,  an 
ode,  a  double  concerto,  sonatas  and  songs. 

Neely,  Hearne  Ellsworth,  American  composer, 
pianist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Thorn  Hill,  Pa., 
Aug.  n,  1893.  He  studied  privately,  became  an  organ- 
ist, accompanist  and  teacher  in  Pittsburgh,  and  has 
composed  piano  and  organ  music. 

Neemann,  Hans,  German  lute  and  theorbo  virtuoso, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1901 ;  he  has  edited  old  German 
lute  pieces  for  the  lute  and  composed  songs  for  the 
lute. 

Neergaard,  Joachim  Bruun  de,  Danish  composer, 
born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  27,  1877;  died  Soro,  Oct.  31, 
1920;  pupil  of  Ove  Christensen,  Orla  Rosenhoff  and 
Johan  Svendsen.  He  wrote  violin,  piano  and  orchestral 
works. 

Nef,  Albert,  Swiss  composer,  writer  and  conductor, 
born  St.  Gall,  Oct.  30,  1882 ;  brother  of  the  musi- 
cologist, Karl  Nef.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory under  Homeyer,  Heinsen  and  Paul,  later 
becoming  a  pupil  of  Kretzschmar  in  Berlin.  He  con- 
ducted various  orchestras,  at  Liibeck,  Rostock  and 
Berne.  His  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  choral, 
orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Nef,  Karl,  Swiss  musicologist,  born  St.  Gall,  Aug. 
22,  1873 1  died  Feb-  9»  JQSS-  He  studied  at  the  Leip- 
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zig  Conservatory  under  Reckendorf,  J.  Klengel  and 
Jadassohn,  and  also  attended  Kretzschmar's  lectures  at 
Leipzig  University.  In  1897  he  settled  in  Basel,  where 
he  taught  at  the  university.  He  wrote  many  valuable 
treatises  and  articles  on  German  musical  instruments, 
folk  songs  and  musical  form,  and  compiled  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  works  on  music  by  Swiss  writers. 

Nefer  (Nofre),  an  ancient  Egyptian  guitar  having 
a  long  neck  with  frets  of  gut  tied  round  the  finger- 
board and  one  or  two  strings  which  were  plucked  with 
a  plectrum. 

Neff,  Fritz,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Durlach,  Baden,  Nov.  20,  1873;  died  Munich,  Oct.  3, 
1904;  pupil  of  Thuille  and  Mottl.  He  wrote  orches- 
tral and  instrumental  music,  and  also  songs. 

Nefir,  an  Iranian  (Persian)  horn  used  by  dervishes. 
It  is  made  of  a  natural  horn  like  the  shofar. 

Negli,  Nel,  Nella,  Nello  (It.),  in  the;  in  the  man- 
ner of. 

Negligentimente  (It.),  negligently;  carelessly. 
Negligenza,  con  (It),  with  negligence  or  careless- 
ness. 

Negri,  Benedetto,  Italian  pianist,  composer  and  pi- 
ano teacher,  born  Turin,  Jan.  23,   1784;  died  Milan,. 
Mar.  24,  1854;  he  taught  at  the  Milan  Conservatory 
and  composed  a  piano  method  and  pieces  for  piano  and 
flute. 

Negri,  Cesare  (known  as  il  Trombone),  Italian  bal- 
let master,  writer  and  compiler,  born  about  1546. 
Master  of  the  ballet  at  the  Milan  court,  he  wrote  on  the 
ballet  and  published  an  historically  important  collection 
of  ancient  dance  melodies. 

Negri,  D.  Francesco,  late  iSth  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer ;  first  violin  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice, 
in  1786.  He  composed  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and 
bass  (now  in  the  Berlin  State  Library). 

Negri,  Giuditta,  see  Pasta,  Gmditta. 

Negri,  Marco  Antonio,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
choirmaster  and  composer.  He  was  assistant  choir- 
master at  the  Venice  Cathedral  from  1612-20,  and 
wrote  motets  and  love  songs. 

Negro  (Negri),  Giulio  Santo  Pietro  del,  late  i6th 
and  early  I7th  century  Italian  composer,  born  at  Milan. 
An  amateur  of  a  noble  family,  he  wrote  several  books 
of  sacred  and  secular  vocal  music. 

Negro  Rhapsody,  an  orchestral  work  by  John 
Powell.  In  1918,  Powell  produced  his  Rhapsodic 
Negre  for  piano  and  orchestra  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch 
with  the  composer  at  the  piano.  Daniel  Francis  Tovey 
says  of  the  Negro  Rhapsody  that  it  "is  music,  not 
political  propaganda ;  but  it  will  be  soonest  understood 
by  those  who  . . .  manage  to  understand  from  the  out- 
set that  this  is  not  only  an  eminently  romantic,  but  also 
a  thoroughly  tragic  piece." 


Negro  Songs,  The  negro  race  has  always  been  very 
musical  and  their  songs  have  been  popularized  through- 
out the  world  by  such  organizations  as  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers.  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  African  influence  upon  their  songs  as  the  ma- 
jority of  them  bear  traces  of  a  Wesleyan  origin  and 
were  heard  by  the  negroes  at  Methodist  revival  meet- 
ings. The  tunes  employ  major  and  minor  keys  (usu- 
ally without  the  raised  seventh)  and  occasionally  a 
mixed  mode  which  commences  in  one  key  and  con- 
cludes in  the  relative  major  or  minor  as  the  case  may 
be.  These  songs  form  an  accompaniment  to  their 
dances  while  the  rhythm  is  emphasized  by  the  clapping- 
of  hands,  striking  of  bones,  etc.,  and  at  their  work  are 
sung  when  rhythm  is  needed  as  in  the  working  of  a 
pump,  loading  of  a  ship  where  many  are  employed. 
Of  major  importance  are  their  religious  songs  for  the 
negroes  are  extremely  religious  and  through  their 
songs  reflect  their  strong  religious  fervor.  Many  of 
their  songs  have  been  the  subject  of  serious  composi- 
tions as  for  example  in  Dvorak's  "New  World"  sym- 
phony where  several  negro  themes  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  spiritual  is  a  general  term  used  for  a  re- 
ligious song  of  the  American  negroes.  It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  folk  song  on  account  of  having  been 
gradually  developed  in  the  meetinghouses  and  religious 
gatherings  of  the  Southern  negroes.  Much  work  in 
popularizing  the  spiritual  has  been  done  in  the  modern 
arrangements  by  such  men  as  Burleigh,  Dett,  White, 
Reddick  and  others.  Characteristic  examples  are  Deep 
River;  Go  Down,  Moses;  I  Want  to  Be  Ready;  Roll, 
Jordan,  Roll. 

Nehrlich,  Christian  Gottfried,  German  vocal 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Ruhland,  Upper  Lusatia,  Apr. 
22,  1802;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  8,  1868.  He  founded  a 
singing  school  at  Leipzig,  later  removing  it  to  Berlin, 
and  wrote  two  books  on  singing  and  vocal  method. 

Nei,  see  Nay. 

Neidhardt  (Neidhart),  August,  German  operetta 
librettist,  born  May  12,  1867. 

Neidhardt,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer,  the- 
orist and  musical  director,  born  Bornstedt,  Silesia, 
about  1685;  died  Konigsberg,  Jan.  i,  1739.  Choir- 
master at  Konigsberg,  he  composed  choral  works  and 
also  wrote  a  book  on  composition  and  theoretical 
studies  based  on  the  monochord. 

Neidhardt,  Karl,  German  horn  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Oct.  7,  1872;  for  twenty-two 
years  with  the  Dresden  court  chapel.  His  composi- 
tions include  stage  music,  a  horn  concerto,  an  orches- 
tral suite,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Neidhardt,  Nino  Castelbruno,  Italian-German  com- 
poser, concert  pianist  and  conductor,  born  St.  Nicolai, 
Apr.  14,  1889;  studied  at  Dresden  (Draeseke),  Munich, 
Vienna,^  Berlin  and  Paris  (Saint-Saens).  His  compo- 
sitions include  songs,  choral,  instrumental,  orchestral, 
ballet  and  chamber  music  works. 
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Neidhardt  (Nithart),  von  Reuenthal,  late  I2th  and 
early  I3th  century  German  minnesinger.  He  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  German  composers  of  whom 
we  have  words  set  to  music. 

Neidlenger,  William  Harold,  American  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 
1863;  died  in  Dec.  1924.  He  studied  under  "Dudley 
Buck,  C.  C.  Miiller  and  E.  Dannreuther  and  became 
an  organist  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  also  conducted  the 
Amphion  Male  Chorus  and  the  Cecilia  Women's 
Chorus,  as  well  as  the  Treble  Clef  Club  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  later  taught  singing  in  London  and  Paris, 
but  in  1901  settled  in  Chicago.  His  Smalt  Songs  for 
Small  Singers  became  a  standard  work  for  kinder- 
gartens and  turned  him  to  a  deep  interest  in  child 
psychology ;  he  subsequently  founded  a  school  for  sub- 
normal children  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.  He  composed 
a  comic  opera,  cantatas,  piano  pieces  and  some  two 
hundred  sacred  and  secular  songs,  but  is  best  known 
for  his  books  of  children's  songs. 

Neilissoff  (Nelissoff),  Ivan  Themistoklovitch, 
Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  in  1830;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1880 ;  pupil  of  Henselt,  Dehn  and  Liszt. 
He  became  court  pianist  to  the  Czar  and  taught  piano 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 

Neisser,  Arthur,  German  writer  and  critic,  born  in 
Berlin,  Apr.  6,  1875;  pupil  of  Richard  J.  Eichberg, 
Wilhelm  Berger,  Wolfrum  and  Adolf  Sandberger.  He 
wrote  for  several  journals  and  published  biographies 
of  Verdi,  Massenet,  Mahler  and  Puccini. 

Neithardt,  August  Heinrich,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Schleiz,  Aug.  10,  1793;  died  Berlin, 
Apr.  18,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Ebhardt  and  Graner.  He 
played  in  military  bands  for  some  twenty  years,  finally 
becoming  a  bandmaster.  He  then  taught  singing  for 
the  Berlin  cathedral  choir  (Domchor),'and  in  1845  be- 
came its  conductor.  He  inspected  the  Imperial  Choir 
at  Petrograd  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  in  his 
attempts  to  improve  the  Domchor,  which  his  leadership 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  He  wrote  an 
opera,  fine  military  music,  male  choruses,  horn  quartets 
and  piano  music,  and  also  edited  Commer's  Musica 
sacra. 

Neitzel,  Otto,  German  pianist,  composer,  critic,  con- 
ductor and  lecturer,  born  Falkenburg,  Pomerania,  July 
6,  1852 ;  died  Cologne,  Mar.  10,  1920.  After  studying 
at  Kullak's  Academy  he  made  a  tour  as  pianist  with 
Pauline  Lucca  and  Sarasate,  later  conducting  at  Strass- 
burg  and  teaching  at  the  Moscow  and  Cologne  con- 
servatories. He  was  a  music  critic  for  the  Cologne 
"Zeitung,"  and  in  1906-07  lectured,  played  piano  and 
conducted  in  America.  He  composed  operas  and  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music;  he  also  wrote  a  valuable 
opera  guide,  a  biography  of  Saint-Saens,  and  a  treatise 
on  Beethoven's  symphonies. 

Nejdanova,  Antonina  Vassilievna,  Russian  singer, 
born  at  Odessa  in  1875.  She  has  sung  at  the  Grand 


Opera,  Paris  (1913),  and  elsewhere:  in  1918  she  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  People's  Artist  of  the  Russian 
Republic. 

Nejedly,  Zdenek,  Czech  musicologist  and  teacher, 
born  Litomysl,  Feb.  10,  1878.  In  1910  he  founded  a 
musical  periodical  called  "Smetana,"  in  which  he  aired 
his  views  in  regard  to  Czechoslovakian  music.  He  con- 
tributed toward  the  introduction  of  system  and  con- 
sistency into  Czech  musical  criticism.  Because  of  his 
culture,  his  indefatigable  research  and  his  noteworthy 
literary  style  he  deserves  an  important  place  in  modern 
Czech  musical  life.  His  books  include  Zdenko  Fibich, 
Richard  Wagner,  Frederick  Smetam,  and  others. 

Nekes,  Franz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Huttrop,  near  Essen,  Feb.  14,  1844;  died 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  May  6,  1914.  For  many  years  he  was 
choirmaster  at  the  cathedral  and  professor  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Organists  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  wrote 
(mostly  for  voice)  fifteen  masses,  litanies  and  anti- 
phons. 

Neldner,  Paul,  German  music  publisher,  born  at 
Gleiwitz,  Silesia,  in  1852;  died  Riga,  June  12,  1929; 
founded  a  music  publishing  firm  at  Riga  in  1881  and 
brought  out  the  works  of  many  Baltic  composers. 

Nelham,  Edmund,  i8th  century  English  singer  and 
composer;  he  was  a  member  of  the  choir  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  canons  and  other  light 
works. 

Nelissoff,  Ivan,  see  Neilissoff,  Ivan  Themistoklo- 


Nell, Edward,  American  baritone  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mar.  29,  1866.  After  study- 
ing under  Isidore  Luckstone  and  F.  X.  Arens  he  be- 
came head  of  the  Indianapolis  Metropolitan  School  of 
Music.  He  has  written  Exercises  for  the  Elimination 
of  All  Vocal  Defects. 

Nelle,  A.,  German  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Obhausen  St.  Petri,  May  10,  1822;  died  Zeitz, 
Nov.  22,  1895;  he  wrote  choral  works,  motets  and 
dirges. 

Nelle,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Schwobber,  near  Hameln,  May  9,  1849; 
died  Munster,  Oct.  18,  1918;  pupil  of  Robert  Franz 
and  'Otto  Scherzer.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  on  the 
evangelical  church  melodies  and  also  edited  collections 
of  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Nellius,  Georg,  Belgian  musicologist  and  composer, 
born  Rumbeck,  Mar.  29,  1891.  His  compositions  in- 
clude masses,  large  choral  works,  songs  with  orchestra, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Nelson,  Dora,  igth  century  American  music  patron. 
She  founded,  in  1878,  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 

Nelson,  Edgar,  American  organist  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Chicago,  Mar.  14,  1882.  He  has  been 
conductor  of  the  Apollo  Musical  Club,  the  Marshall 
Field  Chorus  and  the  Swedish  Choral  Club,  all  of  Chi- 
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cago.    With  the  last-named  he  has  made  several  tours 
of  Scandinavia. 

Nelson,  Rudolph,  German  composer  and  theater  di- 
rector, born  Berlin,  Apr.  8,  1878.  His  operettas  in- 
clude the  popular  Miss  Du-delsack;  he  has  also  written 
revues  and  chansons. 

Nelson,  Sydney,  English  composer  and  music  pub- 
lisher, born  London,  Jan.  I,  1800;  died  there,  Apr.  7, 
1862 ;  pupil  of  George  Smart.  With  Charles  Jefferys 
he  organized  a  music  publishing  firm,  known  as  Jef- 
ferys and  Nelson,  and  issued  much  of  his  own  music, 
usually  with  words  by  Jefferys.  Leaving  the  business, 
he  toured  North  America  and  Australia  with  his  own 
company.  He  composed  drawing-room  ballads,  a  bur- 
letta  and  a  grand  opera. 

Nemecek,  Emil,  Czech  composer,  born  Pfibram, 
May  30,  1902.  A  pupil  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  he 
wrote  an  opera  at  twelve.  He  has  also  written  two 
other  operas  (one  performed  at  Prague  in  1922)  and 
viola  sonatas,  'cello  works,  songs  and  choruses. 

Nemenoff,  Genia,  contemporary  French  pianist, 
born  at  Paris,  wife  of  Pierre  Luboshutz.  She  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Isidor  Philipp,  made 
her  recital  debut  in  Paris,  and  then  toured  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Germany  and  Algiers.  Since  1931, 
when  she  married  the  pianist  Pierre  Luboshutz,  the 
two  have  become  a  duo-piano  team. 

Nemessanyi,  Samuel,  Hungarian  violin  maker,  born 
at  Budapest  in  1837;  died  there  in  1881.  The  greatest 
igth  century  Hungarian  maker,  he  made  superb  copies 
of  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  some  of  them  being 
so  perfect  that  they  passed  for  years  as  authentic  Ama- 
tis  and  Stradivarii. 

Nemeth,  Maria,  Hungarian  operatic  soprano,  born 
Kormend,  Mar.  13,  1899.  For  some  years  after  1924 
she  sang  in  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

Nemeti,  Joseph,  Hungarian  composer  and  arranger, 
born  Budapest,  Nov.  18,  1881 ;  he  has  written  orches- 
tral suites,  marches,  dance  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Nenia,  or  Naenia  (Lat.),  a  funeral  song  intoned  by 
Roman  women  at  the  burial  of  a  relative.  Schiller's 
Nanie,  the  text  for  choral  works  by  Herman  Gatz  and 
Johannes  Brahms,  was  such  a  lament. 

Nenna,  Pomponio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bari 
(old  kingdom  of  Naples)  about  1560;  died  before  1618. 
Made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  he  was  thereafter 
known  as  "II  cavaliere  Cesareo."  The  teacher  and  in- 
spirer  of  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  toward  free 
chromatic  modulation,  he  was  himself  famous  as  a  com- 
poser of  madrigals  in  the  style  of  Monteverdi.  He 
wrote  eight  books  of  madrigals,  and  two  sets  of  respon- 
soria. 

Neo-German  School,  the  name  given  the  disciples 
of  Schumann  and  Liszt  in  the  field  of  music  composi- 
tion from  the  romantic  or  "program"  viewpoint. 

Neo-modal,  a  term  employed  to  describe  the  use  in 
a  modern  composition  of  a  melodic  or  harmonic  style 


derived  from  scales  differing  from  the  regular  major 
and  minor  scales  now  in  use,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  or  the  whole  tone  scales. 

Nepomuceno,  Alberto,  Brazilian  composer,  born  at 
Ceara  in  1864.  After  studying  under  Herzogenberg, 
Kleffel  and  Guilmant,  he  became  a  director  of  a  con- 
servatory at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  has  written  two  op- 
eras, violin,  'cello  and  piano  pieces  with  orchestra,  and 
a  volume  of  Brazilian  folk  songs. 

Nera,  Corry,  contemporary  Dutch  concert  singer, 
born  at  Amsterdam ;  pupil  of  R.  v.  Zur  Miihlen,  Cairati 
and  Elisabeth  Goike-Fossun.  She  has,  since  1920, 
sung  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  abroad. 

Neretti,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Foiano  della  Chiana,  Arezzo,  Mar.  20,  1865 ;  founder, 
in  1904,  of  a  Schola  Cantorum  at  Florence.  His  com- 
positions include  juvenile  songbooks  and  children's  op- 
erettas ;  he  has  also  edited  books  of  Italian  songs. 

Neri,  Filippo  (Saint),  Italian  musician,  born  Flor- 
ence, July  21,  1515;  died  Rome,  May  26,  1595.  Of  a 
noble  family,  he  entered  the  priesthood  in  1551,  joining 
the  order  of  Hieronymus,  and  did  much  teaching  of 
children.  He  gave  lectures  in  the  oratory  of  San  Giro- 
lamo,  and  in  1564  founded  the  society  of  the  Oratorio, 
for  the  cultivation  of  music  there.  He  was  supported 
by  Animuccia,  who  wrote  Laudi  spirituali  for  the  so- 
ciety, as  a  musical  illustration  of  the  lectures.  This 
developed  into  the  musical  form  known  today  as  the 
oratorio.  Palestrina  succeeded  Neri  as  conductor  and 
composer  for  the  society.  Cavalieri's  Mysterium 
anitna  e  corpo  was  first  performed  there  in  1600. 

Neri,  Massimiliano,  mid-i6th  century  Italian  organ- 
ist and  composer.  Appointed  chief  organist  at  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  Dec.  18,  1644,  he  remained  there 
twenty  years,  after  which  he  became  court  organist  for 
the  Elector  of  Cologne.  His  instrumental  music  is  of 
historical  importance  on  account  of  his  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  the  sonata  form. 

Nerini,  Emile,  French  composer  and  theorist,  born 
Colombes,  Feb.  2,  1882;  pupil  of  Emile  Decombes, 
Louis  Diemer,  Charles  Lenepveu  and  Georges  Caus- 
sade  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude several  operas,  songs,  instrumental,  choral,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works;  he  also  wrote  a 
book  on  harmony. 

Nerini,  Emmanuel-Charles,  French  teacher,  born 
Vesinet,  June  9,  1883  J  Pupil  °f  Emile  Decombes,  Al- 
fred Brun  and  Laforge  at  Paris.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  director  of  his  own  music  school  in  Paris, 
he  has  written  many  instructive  musical  works. 

Neriti  (Nerito)  da  Salo,  Vicenzo,  late  i6th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  and  conductor.  Choirmaster  at 
the  Salo  church  from  1595-99,  he  wrote  three  books 
of  canzonets  and  other  music. 

Nerone,  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  and  music  by 
Arrigo  Boito,  first  produced  on  May  2,  1924,  at  Milan. 
The  story  is:  Simon  Mago  and  Tigellino  are  waiting 
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on  the  Appian  Way  for  Nero,  who  is  coming  to  bury 
the  ashes  of  his  mother,  whom  he  has  murdered.  Just 
as  the  burial  is  completed,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  her 
neck  encircled  by  snakes,  seems  to  rise  from  the  ground. 
Nero  and  Tigellino  flee,  but  Simon  stays  and  asks  her 
who  she  is.  Her  name  is  Asteria,  and  she  is  in  love 
with  Nero;  Simon  believes  she  may  be  of  some  use 
to  him.  He  promises  to  bring  her  to  Nero  if  she  will 
do  his  bidding.  Later  Simon  is  preparing  his  temple 
for  a  visit  of  Nero ;  he  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  Asteria 
in  making  the  emperor  believe  that  he  (Simon)  can 
work  miracles.  Nero  is  not  deceived  by  their  various 
tricks,  and  he  has  Simon  arrested,  and  the  temple  de- 
stroyed. In  an  orchard  beyond  the  city  limits,  the 
Christians,  are  holding  a  meeting.  Asteria  appears  and 
tells  them  that  Simon  is  about  to  betray  them  to  Nero. 
The  guards  arrive  and  the  meeting  is  broken  up.  Simon 
and  his  assistant  Gobrias  appear  at  the  games  in  the 
circus.  Simon  is  plotting  to  burn  the  city  and  make  his 
escape  in  the  confusion.  The  Christians  go  to  their 
death  and  the  city  begins  to  burn.  Fanuel,  the  leader 
of  the  Christians,  and  Asteria  have  escaped.  They 
seek  Rubria,  Fanuel's  fiancee,  and  find  her  mortally 
wounded;  she  was  a  vestal  virgin  who  worshipped 
every  day  with  the  Christians.  As  life  ebbs  away,  she 
asks  her  lover  to  tell  her  the  story  of  Christ. 

Neruda,  Franz  Xaver,  Austrian  violoncellist,  con- 
ductor, composer  and  teacher,  born  Briinn,  Dec.  3, 
1843;  died  Copenhagen,  Mar.  19,  1915;  brother  of 
Wilma  Maria  Francisca  Neruda.  After  studying  under 
his  father  he  toured  with  his  sister.  In  1864  he  went  to 
Copenhagen  and  played  in  the  court  orchestra.  In  1868 
he  founded  and  became  the  director  of  the  Kammer- 
musikverein  there;  in  1892  he  succeeded  Gade  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Musikverein  and  also  conducted  the 
Stockholm  Musikverein.  He  was  made  a  Royal 
Professor  in  1894.  His  compositions  include  an  or- 
chestral suite,  chamber  music,  a  'cello  concerto,  other 
'cello  music,  organ  and  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

Neruda,  Johann  Baptist  Georg,  Bohemian  com- 
poser and  violinist,  born  at  Rositz  in  1707;  died  at 
Dresden  in  1780.  He  wrote  violin,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works.  His  sons,  Ludwig  and  Anton 
Friedrich,  were  violinists  in  the  Dresden  court  orches- 
tra. 

Neruda,  Johann  Chrysostemus,  Bohemian  violin- 
ist, born  Rositz,  Dec.  I,  1705;  died  Dec.  2,  1763; 
brother  of  Johann  Baptist  Neruda.  He  was  long  a 
successful  performer  at  Prague,  but  abandoned  his 
career  for  the  church  and  died  in  the  monastery  of 
Strahov. 

Neruda,  Wilma  (Wilhelmina)  Maria  Francisca 
(Lady  Halle),  Austrian  violinist,  born  Briinn,  Mar. 
21,  1839;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  15,  1911.  She  studied 
from  a  child  with  her  father  and  with  Jansa,  and  made 
her  debut  with  her  sister  in  Vienna  in  1846.  The  fam- 
ily then  went  to  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Hamburg. 


She  made  her  London  debut  at  the  Princess's  Theatre 
in  1849,  an^  appeared  there  eighteen  times  during  the 
same  season.  In  1864  she  went  to  Paris  where  she 
played  in  the  Pasdeloup  and  Conservatory  Concerts 
with  great  success.  She  then  married  Ludwig  Nor- 
man, a  Swedish  musician,  and  called  herself  Mme. 
Norman-Neruda.  She  revisited  London  in  1869  when 
she  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  was  first  violin  at 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  Until  1898  she  played 
in  London  during  each  winter  and  spring  season.  Her 
husband  died  in  1885,  and  three  years  later  she  mar- 
ried Sir  Charles  Halle  who  lived  until  1895.  In  ^96 
her  admirers  gave  her  a  villa  at  Asola,  Italy,  but  after 
1900  she  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Berlin.  In  1901 
Queen  Alexandra  made  her  "violinist  to  the  Queen." 

Nervil,  Lydia,  contemporary  English  soprano.  She 
studied  in  Paris,  where  she  made  her  debut  in  1900  in 
Massenet's  La  Terre  Promise,  and  has  since  sung  in 
opera,  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras 
in  Belgium,  in  London  and  in  other  English  cities. 

Nervode,  Helene  de,  see  Montgeroult,  Mme. 
Helcne  de  Nervode. 

Nesbet,  I5th  century  English  composer.  A  song  of 
his  is  preserved  in  Pepysian  MS.  1236;  most  of  his 
other  work  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

Nessler,  Victor  Ernst,  German  composer  and  cho- 
ral conductor,  born  at  Baldenheim,  Alsatia,  Jan.  28, 
1841;  died  Strassburg,  May  28,  1890.  He  studied 
music  under  Stern  at  Strassburg  and  produced  his  first 
successful  opera,  Fleurette,  in  1864.  He  then  continued 
his  musical  studies  at  Leipzig,  where  he  became  a  well- 
known  choral  conductor,  finally  at  the  Stadt  and  Carola 
Theaters  there.  He  composed  numerous  light  operas, 
of  which  The  Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen  and  The  Rat- 
catcher  achieved  international  success.  He  had  an  easy 
style  that  commended  him  to  a  large  section  of  the 
public. 

Nestler,  August  Julius,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Grumbach,  Dec.  3,  1851;  died  Leipzig, 
Aug.  24,  1919;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
He  wrote  songs,  choral  works  and  military  marches. 

Nestler,  Gerhard,  German  theater  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Frankenberg,  Sept.  22,  1900;  pupil  of 
Graener.  His  works  include  an  opera,  an  orchestral 
suite,  chamber  music,  passacaglia  for  two  pianos,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Nestler,  Julius  Amadeus,  German  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Naundorf,  near  Freiberg,  July  14,  1870; 
son  of  August  Julius  Nestler.  A  pupil  of  Weidenbach, 
Reinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
he  later  taught  there  and  wrote  instructive  piano 
studies. 

Nesvadba,  Joseph  (real  name  Hamacek),  Bo- 
hemian composer  and  conductor,  born  Vyskef,  Jan.  19, 
1824;  died  Darmstadt,  June  20,  1876.  After  producing 
his  opera,  Blaubart,  at  Prague  in  1844,  he  became  a 
theater  conductor  in  Bohemia  and  Germany,  finally 
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being  made  court  music  director  at  Darmstadt.  He 
wrote  ballets  and  Bohemian  songs  and  choruses. 

Nesvera,  Josef,  Bohemian  composer  and  director, 
born  Praskolesice,  Oct.  24,  1842;  died  Olmiitz,  Apr. 
12,  1914.  He  was  church  music  director  at  Koniggratz 
and  choirmaster  at  Olmiitz  Cathedral.  Among  his 
works,  which  were  numerous,  are  piano  pieces  (such 
as  waltzes,  mazurkas  and  studies),  violin  pieces  (in- 
cluding slumber  songs),  church  music,  a  mass  in  honor 
of  St.  Procopius,  an  oratorio,  a  Passion,  and  several 
pleasing  operas. 

Neter,  Karl,  contemporary  German  composer.  His 
opera  Der  Ersgraeber  (The  Miner)  was  given  its  pre- 
miere at  Freiburg  early  in  1938. 

Netherland  Muziek-Geschiedenis,  an  organization 
founded  in  1868  by  Riemsdijk  and  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  the  music  of  the  older  Netherland 
composers. 

NetschaiefF,  Vassili  Vassilievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  Sept.  28,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Golden- 
weiser  and  Wassilenko  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
He  has  written  songs,  operatic,  piano  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Nette-Teichmiiller,  Gerda,  German  piano  virtuoso, 
born  Norddeich,  Nov.  21,  1907;  adopted  daughter,  pupil 
and  assistant  of  Robert  Teichmuller. 

Nettl,  Paul,  Czech  musicologist  and  critic,  born  Ho- 
henelbe,  Bohemia,  Jan.  10,  1889;  pupil  of  H.  Rietsch 
and  G.  von  Keussler.  Among  his  writings  are  studies 
of  late  1 7th  century  Viennese  dance  music. 

Netzer,  Joseph,  Austrian  composer,  born  Imst, 
Tyrol,  Mar.  18,  1808;  died  Graz,  May  28,  1864.  After 
studying  under  Gansbacher  and  Sechter  at  Vienna,  he 
became  chorus  master  at  the  Theatre-an-der-Wien, 
Vienna,  and  at  other  cities.  He  wrote  operas,  sym- 
phonies, chamber  music  and  more  than  a  hundred 
songs. 

Netzorg,  Bendetson,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Mecosta,  Mich.,  Apr.  26,  1888.  He 
studied  under  Hugo  Kaun  and  Varette  Stepanoff  and 
became  a  concert  pianist  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  has  also  taught.  His  compositions  include  piano 
works,  songs,  duets  and  choral  pieces. 

Neubaqher,  Franz,  Austrian  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Salzburg,  Jan.  13,  1896;  he  has  written  chamber 
music,  pieces  for  flute,  violin,  and  piano,  male  choruses 
and  songs. 

Neubauer,  Franz  Christoph,  Bohemian  composer 
and  violinist,  born  at  Horzin  in  1760;  died  Biickeburg, 
Oct.  ii,  1795.  He  studied  violin  under  the  local  school- 
master and  for  many  years  led  a  wandering  life.  He 
produced  an  operetta  in  Munich,  met  Mozart  and 
Haydn  in  Vienna,  became  musical  director  to  Prince 
Weilburg,  and  finally  court  composer  and  C.  F.  Bach's 
successor  as  court  musical  director  at  Biickeburg.  His 
works  include  twelve  symphonies,  ten  string  quartets 
and  other  chamber  music. 
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Neubauer,  Johann,  17*  century  German  composer; 
he  dedicated  a  group  of  instrumental  suites  to  the 
Landgrave  Wilhelm  of  Hesse  (1649). 

Neubeck,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Schwerin,  July  7,  1882;  died  Leipzig, 
Aug.  ii,  1933;  pupil  of  Meissner  and  Humperdinck. 
He  conducted  in  numerous  cities. 

Neubner,  Ottomar,  German  organist,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Bautzen,  July  30,  1843;  died 
Cologne,  Sept.  23,  1913;  studied  at  Leipzig.  He  wrote 
male  and  mixed  choruses  and  instrumental  works. 

Neue  Beethoven  Jahrbuch,  see  New  Beethoven 
Yearbook. 

Neuendorff,  Adolf,  German  composer,  conductor, 
violinist  and  pianist,  born  Hamburg,  June  13,  1843; 
died  at  New  York  late  in  1897.  Coming  to  America  in 
1855,  he  studied  under  G.  Matzka,  J.  Weinlich  and  Dr. 
Schilling.  His  piano  debut  took  place  in  1859  at  New 
York.  He  toured  Brazil  as  a  violinist  in  1861,  and  con- 
ducted the  German  Opera  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  New 
York,  when  Lohengrin  was  given  its.American  premiere 
in  1871.  He  then  managed  and  conducted  at  other  New 
York  theaters  (including  the  first  American  perform- 
ance of  Die  Wolkure  in  1877)  and  succeeded  Seidl  as 
conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Permanent  Orchestra. 
He  composed  several  comic  operas,  two  symphonies, 
overtures,  cantatas,  male  quartets  and  numerous  songs. 

Neuert,  Fritz,  German  composer,  writer  and  choral 
director,  born  Spechbach,  Oct.  15,  1866;  died  Pforz- 
heim, Aug.  6,  1923.  He  composed  choruses,  wrote  on 
choral  singing  and  edited  books  of  songs. 

Neugebauer,  Felix,  German  composer  and  teacher/ 
born  at  Bautzen  in  1890;  pupil  of  Juon.  Among  his 
works  are  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  piano  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Neugeboren,  Heinrich,  contemporary  Hungarian 
composer;  among  his  works  is  a  Piano  Trio  which  was 
played  at  the  Florence  Music  Festival  in  1934. 

Neuhaus,  Heinrich  Gustavowitch,  Russian  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Elisavetgrad,  Apr.  12,  1890;  pupil  of 
Leopold  Gbdowski.  In  1922  he  became  professor  of 
piano  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  is  an  especially 
able  interpreter  of  Scriabin,  Szymanowski  and  other 
modern  composers. 

Neuhausen,  Josef,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Diisseldorf,  Sept.  10,  1892;  he  has  written 
dance  music  and  marches. 

Neuhofer,  Franz  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Freistadt,  Sept.  8, 
1870.;  studied  under  Einfalt  and  Waldeck.  His  compo- 
sitions include  songs,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Neuhoff,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Aug.  n,  1859;  died  Gardone,  near  Brescia,  Apr.  I, 
'  1909.  He  studied  at  Munich  and  Leipzig,  but,  because 
of  ill  health,  lived  in  Italy  after  1898.  His  works  in- 
clude an  a  cappella  mass,  a  symphony,  chamber  music, 
organ  sonatas,  choruses  and  songs. 
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Neukome,  George  Eugene,  French  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  St.  Quentin,  Mar.  14,  1784;  pupil 
of  Kreutzer.  He  wrote  his  first  works  under  the  pen 
name  "Kuffner."  Under  his  own  name  he  wrote  violin 
pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Neukomm,  Edmond,  French  musicologist,  born 
Rouen,  Nov.  2,  1840;  died  Jan.  28,  1903.  He  wrote 
several  books,  one  of  them  a  history  of  military  music 
and,  until  1867,  was  joint  editor  with  P.  Lacome  of  the 
musical  periodical,  "L'Annee  musical." 

Neukomm,  Sigismund,  Chevalier  von,  Austrian 
composer,  born  Salzburg,  July  10,  1778;  died  Paris, 
Apr.  3,  1858.  A  pupil  of  Weissauer  and  M.  and  J. 
Haydn,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy 
and  of  the  St.  Petersburg  German  opera.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Gretry  and  Cherubini  at  Paris,  and  pianist  to 
Talleyrand.  Louis  XVIII  gave  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  his  requiem  to  Louis  XVI.  He 
then  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  was  made  court 
musical  director  to  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  whom  he  later 
accompanied  back  to  Lisbon.  He  resided  for  some  time 
in  London,  where  he  was  quite  popular.  He  composed 
fluent  and  interesting  music,  now  mostly  forgotten,  in- 
cluding church  music,  operas,  symphonic  music,  military 
marches,  chamber  music  and  organ  works. 

Neumann,  Alexander,  Austrian  operetta  composer, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1856 ;  died  there  in  1903. 

Neumann,  Angelo,  Austrian  lyric  tenor  and  opera 
manager;  born  Vienna,  Aug.  18,  1838;  died  Prague, 
Dec.  20,  1910.  After  studying  under  Stilke-Sessi  he 
made  his  debut  in  1859.  He  managed  and  sang  in  vari- 
ous opera  companies,  in  1885  becoming  manager  of  *the 
German  Opera  at  Prague,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Neumann,  Eleanora,  igth  century  Russian  violinist. 
A  pupil  of  Morandi,  she  appeared  with  great  success  at 
Vienna  and  Prague,  where  she  was  acclaimed  both  for 
the  beauty  of  her  tone  and  her  remarkable  technic. 

Neumann,  Elizabeth,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser, born  (of  German  parents)  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  Her  compositions  consist  of  two-  and  four- 
hand  piano  pieces. 

Neumann,  Emil  (called  Bliemchen),  German 
singer  and  composer  of  folk  songs,  born  Leipzig,  Sept. 
18,  1836;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  10,  1922. 

Neumann,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Prerau,  Moravia,  June  16,  1874;  died  Feb.  24, 
1929.  He  wrote  several  operas,  two  ballets,  chamber 
music  and  choruses. 

Neumann,  Hans,  German  violinist  and  concert  pi- 
anist, born  at  Dresden,  1879.  A  pupil  of  Arno  Hilf ,  he 
became  a  violin  virtuoso,  occasionally  substituting1  as 
second  violin  in  the  Joachim  Quartet.  In  1900  he  set- 
tled in  London,  where  he  has  given  recitals  on  both  the 
violin  and  the  piano. 

Neumann,  Mathieu,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Cologne,  Apr.  14, 


1867;  died  Diisseldorf,  Jan.  2,  1928;  studied  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory.  He  wrote  choral  works,  motets 
and  songs. 

Neumann,  Paul,  German  vocal  teacher,  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  Gross-Schonau,  June  15,  1895 ;  he  has 
written  pieces  and  songs  for  his  instrument. 

Neumark,  Georg,  German  poet  and  composer,  born 
Miihlhausen,  May  16,  1621 ;  died  Weimar,  July  8,  1681. 
He  became  a  private  tutor  at  Kiel,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
wrote  his  best-known  hymn,  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott 
Idsst  waltcn.  Later  he  became  librarian  at  the  ducal 
court  of  Weimar.  His  most  important  work  consists 
of  a  collection  of  sacred  and  secular  songs,  for  some  of 
which  he  himself  wrote  the  music.  The  hymn  men- 
tioned above  was  used  as  the  basis  of  Bach's  cantata  of 
the  same  name,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in 
St.  Paul. 

Neumayer,  Fritz,  German  cembalist,  pianist  and 
choral  composer,  born  Saarbriicken,  July  2,  1900.  Head 
of  a  Saarbriicken  society  for  the  preservation  of  old 
music,  he  has  written  choral  works  and  songs. 

Neumeister,  Erdmann,  German  librettist,  born  Uch- 
tritz,  near  Weissenfels,  May  12,  1671 ;  died  Hamburg, 
Aug.  18,  1756.  He  wrote  cantata  texts  for  Telemann 
and  J.  S.  Bach. 

Neumeister,  Hugo,  German  theater  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Stuttgart,  Oct.  12,  1872 ;  studied  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory.  His  works  include  operettas, 
choruses,  duets  and  songs. 

Neumes,  characters  used  during  the  gth  and  loth 
centuries  to  indicate  roughly  the  pitch  of  the  tones  to  be 
used  in  the  singing  of  church  music.  The  elements 
comprising  the  neumes  were  grave  and  acute  accents. 
The  punctum  was  made  with  a  single  grave  accent ;  the 
virga  with  a  single  acute  accent;  the  clivis  or  dims 
combines  the  acute  and  grave  accents ;  the  scandicus  has 
two  grave  and  one  acute  accents.  Among  the  other 
neumes  there  were  the  podatus  or  pes,  climacus,  torculus 
and  porrectits. 

Neuner,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Munich,  July  29,  1778;  died  there  in  July,  1830.  He 
played  at  the  court  of  Munich  and  wrote  church  music, 
ballets,  overtures  and  other  works. 

Neupert,  Edmund,  Norwegian  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Christiania,  Apr.  I,  1842;  died  New  York, 
June  22,  1888.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Kullak's 
Academy;  he  also  taught  at  the  Stern  Conservatory, 
Berlin,  and  at  the  Copenhagen  and  Moscow  conserva- 
tories, succeeding  N.  Rubinstein  at  the  latter.  He  set- 
tled in  New  York  in  1883  as  a  teacher  but  was  over- 
taken by  ill  health.  An  excellent  pianist,  he  wrote  in- 
teresting compositions  for  his  instrument. 

Neupert,  Fritz,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Munich,  May  16,  1893  J  Pupil  of  Mottl.  He  has  written 
stage,  church  and  chamber  music. 
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XEUPERT,  HANXS— NEVIN,  ETHELBERT 


Neupert,  Hanns,  German  piano  and  cembalo  builder 
and  writer,  born  Bamberg,  Feb.  22,  1902;  he  has  writ- 
ten on  the  history  of  the  piano  and  the  cembalo. 

Neusiedler  (Newsidler,  Neysidler),  Hans,  German 
lutenist  and  composer,  born  at  Pressburg,  Hungary, 
about  1508;  died  at  Nuremburg  in  1563.  A  citizen  at 
Hamburg,  he  wrote  three  books  of  lute  pieces  in  Ger- 
man tablature  (published  in  1563,  1540  and  1544)  ; 
they  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  giving  instruc- 
tions and  exercises  for  beginners  and  the  second  con- 
sisting of  fantasias,  preludes,  motets,  secular  songs  and 
dances  arranged  for  the  lute. 

Neusiedler  (Newsidler,  Neysidler),  Melchior, 
German  lutenist  and  composer,  born  at  Pressburg  in 
1507;  died  at  Nuremburg  in  1590;  He  lived  at  Augs- 
burg, under  the  patronage  of  Anton  Fugger,  and  also 
employed  by  the  city  as  a  composer  of  Stitte  Musica, 
or  quiet  domestic  music  for  private  parties.  As  he 
wrote  two  books  of  lute  pieces  in  Italian  tablature,  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  lived  in,  or  at  least  visited,  Italy. 
These  were  published  at  Venice  in  1566.  In  1574  he 
published  a  book  containing  motets  and  secular  songs 
by  Josquin,  Lassus,  Arcadelt  and  Rore,  arranged  for 
the  lute. 

Neusitzer-Thoenissen,  Mia,  German  concert  so- 
prano, born  Kottbus,  Sept.  2,  1887;  she  is  highly  es- 
teemed in  Berlin. 

Neustedt,  M.  Charles,  French  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Saumur  about  1838;  died  Neuilly, 
Apr.  3,  1908 ;  he  wrote  studies  and  transcriptions  for  the 
piano. 

Neuville,  Mme.  Alphonse  de,  igth  century  French 
composer;  wife  of  the  famous  painter.  Her  mass  has 
been  highly  spoken  of ;  she  also  wrote  songs  and  violin 
pieces. 

Neuville,  Valentin,  Belgian  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Rexpoede  in  1863 ;  studied  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory and  became  an  organist  at  Lyons.  Among  his 
works  are  four  operas,  two  symphonies,  chamber  music, 
piano  and  organ  pieces,  a  mass,  motets  and  songs. 

Nevada,  Emma  (real  name  Wixom),  American 
soprano,  born  at  Alpha,  near  Nevada  City,  Cal,  in 
1862 ;  pupil  of  Mme.  Marches!  in  Vienna.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique  as  Zora  in  the 
revival  of  Felicien  David's  Perle  du  Bresil.  Later  she 
sang  in  Italian  at  the  Theatre  des  Nations,  and,  going 
to  England,  took  part  in  the  Norwich  Festival  (1884). 
Visiting  America,  she  appeared  in  New  York  on  alter- 
nate nights  with  Patti.  She  later  retired  and  settled  in 
London.  Her  voice  was  light  and  flexible  and  was 
heard  to  the  best  advantage  in  coloratura  parts. 

Nevada,  Mignon,  French  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Paris  .about  1887 ;  daughter  of  Emma  Nevada.  She 
made  her  debut  at  Rome  as  Rosina  in  The  Barber  of 
Seville  and  subsequently  sang  at  Lisbon,  Florence, 
Covent  Garden  (London),  and  at  La  Monnaie  (Brus- 
sels). 
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Neve,  Paul  de,  German  theater  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1881 ;  his 
works  include  an  opera,  a  musical  play,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Neveu,  Ginette,  French  concert  violinist,  born  in 
1898 ;  pupil  of  Carl  Flesch. 

Nevi,  Pio,  Italian  teacher  and  arranger  of  music 
for  wind  instruments,  born  at  Parma  in  1848;  died 
Milan,  Oct.  12,  1930.  He  was  for  many  years  director 
of  the  Milan  Wind  Orchestra. 

Neville,  Charles,  English  tenor,  born  Rochdale, 
Aug.  14,  1872.  A  pupil  of  John  Acton,  Ernesto  Ba- 
raldi  and  Francis  Korbay,  he  sang  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
and  other  opera  companies.  He  specializes  in  the  songs 
of  Hugo  Wolf  and  has  given  many  recitals. 

Nevin,  Arthur  Pinley,  American  composer,  born 
Edgeworth,  Pa.,  Apr.  27,  1871 ;  brother  of  Ethelbert 
Nevin.  He  studied  music  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  where  he  took  piano  with ' 
Otto  Bendix,  voice  with  Nobbs,  and  theory  with  Goet- 
schius.  He  then  spent  four  years  in  Berlin  studying 
at  the  Klindworth  Conservatory  with  Klindworth  and 
Jedliczka  for  piano,  and  Boise  and  Humperdinck  for 
composition.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  town,  and 
in  1903  became  interested  in  Indian  music,  and  lived 
among  the  Blackfeet  Indians  of  Montana,  where  he 
made  notes  on  their  music.  The  years  of  1911-14  were 
spent  composing  at  Charlottesville,  Va. ;  the  next  year 
he  conducted  at  Peterboro,  N.  H. ;  and  then  taught  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  where  he  had  charge  of  cho- 
ral and  extension  work.  During  the  war  he  directed 
music  at  Camp  Grant,  111.  His  compositions  include 
the  opera,  Poia,  based  on  Indian  legends,  and  the  first 
American  opera  to  be  given  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Ber- 
lin; a  short  opera,  A  Daughter  of  the  Forest;  the 
masque  A  night  in  Yaddo-Land;  the  cantatas  The 
Djinns  and  Roland;  other  choral  works,  orchestral 
suites,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Nevin,  Ethelbert  Woodbridge,  American  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  in  Edgeworth,  Pa.,  Nov. 
25, 1862 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1901.  His 
musical  studies  were  first  pursued  in  Boston  under  B. 
J.  Lang  and  Stephen  A.  Emery;  in  1884  he  went  to 
Klindworth  in  Berlin,  and  after  a  year's  study  he  was 
accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Hans  von  Biilow,  his  teacher  in 
theory  being  Carl  Bial.  Returning  to  America  in  1886, 
he  essayed  a  debut  in  Pittsburgh  as  a  concert  pianist. 
His  program  included  the  usual  material  in  vogue  for 
such  a  purpose  in  that  day;  Bach,  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann, Wagner  transcriptions,  a  show-piece  of  Liszt, 
and  one  of  his  own  compositions.  He  was  widely  ac- 
claimed locally  as  a  great  artist,  but  he  felt  the  urge  to 
try  his  wings  in  Boston,  where,  accordingly,  he  moved 
a  year  later. 

As  a  composer  he  was  given  a  warm  reception  by 
the  Manuscript  Club  of  Boston.  His  Sketch  Book,  con- 
taining an  assortment  of  songs  and  piano  pieces,  was 
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soon  published,  and  its  success  decided  the  composer 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  composition.  The  years  fol- 
lowing were  marked  by  the  conventional  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  struggling  young  composer;  at  one 
time  he  sold  all  his  interest  in  a  number  of  his  com- 
positions for  $125.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  in  1889, 
he  makes  pathetic  reference  to  the  receipt  of  an  average 
of  a  little  over  fourteen  dollars  a  month  for  his  com- 
positions. 

During  this  period  of  great  financial  distress,  some 
of  Nevin's  best  songs  were  written ;  among  these  were, 
Herbstgefithl,  Wynken,  Blymken  and  Nod  and  Little 
Boy  Blue.  To  eke  out  his  meagre  living,  he  gave  con- 
certs in  various  cities  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  Nar- 
cissus was  published  in  1891  and  with  its  immediate 
and  astounding  popularity,  things  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
Florence  and  Venice.  It  is  said  that  his  popular  suite, 
A  Day  in  Venice,  was  actually  written  during  his  stay 
there.  Nevin's  compositions  were  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  smaller  forms.  He  once  projected  an  op- 
era on  the  subject  of  Nathan  Hale,  but  nothing  came 
of  his  plans.  His  works  include  a  choral  composition, 
The  Quest,  a  pantomime  Lady  Floriane's  Dream,  song 
cycles,  many  separate  songs  such  as  The  Rosary,  piano, 
organ  and  violin  pieces.  His  biography  has  been  writ- 
ten by  John  Tasker  Howard  and  Vance  Thompson. 

Nevin,  George  Balch,  American  composer,  born 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1859;  died  Easton,  Pa., 
Apr.  17,  1933.  Among  his  works  are  the  cantatas  The 
Crown  of  Life,  The  Incarnation  and  others.  He  also 
wrote  a  setting  for  Into  the  Woods  My  Master  Went, 
and  many  songs,  both  secular  and  sacred. 

Nevin,  Gordon  Balch,  American  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  writer,  born  Easton,  Pa.,  May  19, 
1892;  son  of  George  Balch  Nevin.  After  studying 
under  J.  Fred  Wolle,  Charles  Maddock  and  J.  War- 
ren Andrews,  he  became  a  church  organist,  choirmaster 
and  teacher.  He  has  written  organ  pieces  and  numer- 
ous songs;  he  has  also  contributed  articles  to  musical 
periodicals. 

Newark,  William,  English  composer  and  choir- 
trainer,  born  at  Newark-on-Trent  about  1450;  died  in 
Nov.,  1509.  He  wrote  several  madrigals  which  survive 
in  early  collections. 

New  Beethoven  Yearbook  (Ger.  Neue  Beethoven 
Jahrbuch),  an  annual  publication  edited  by  Adolf 
Sandberger  and  published  since  1930  by  the  Henry 
Litolff  firm  of  Brunswick,  Germany ;  it  deals  with  new 
findings  concerning  Beethoven  and  his  music. 

Newbury,  Philip,  contemporary  English  tenor  and 
conductor,  born  St.  Heliers,  Isle  of  Jersey.  He  studied 
in  England,  Germany  and  Italy,  made  his  debut  in 
1891  at  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  after  singing  in 
England,  went  to  Australia,  where  he  became  a  well- 
known  conductor. 


Newcomb,  Ethel,  American  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  author,  born  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1879; 
studied  under  Theodor  Leschetizky  for  several  years, 
later  becoming  the  great  teacher's  assistant.  Her  debut 
took  place  in  1903  at  Vienna,  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra ;  she  played  the  Schumann  concerto.  On  one 
occasion  in  London  she  played  three  concertos  under 
the  baton  of  Richard  Strauss.  For  a  concert  given  in 
Vienna  to  aid  the  Japanese  she  received  a  medal  from 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Later  she  appeared  in  the 
United  States  with  great  success.  She  has  written  a 
biography  of  Leschetizky. 

Newcomb  School  of  Music,  American  music  school 
affiliated  with  the  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 
located  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  music  school, 
founded  in  1909,  is  a  part  of  Tulane  University.  It  is 
an  accredited  school,  has  a  faculty  of  eight,  and  an  en- 
rollment of  approximately  fifty.  The  courses  in  theoret- 
ical and  applied  music  lead  to  degrees.  Student  or- 
ganizations include  an  orchestra  and  glee  club.  The 
director  is  L.  R.  Maxwell. 

Newcombe,  Georgeanne  Hubi,  English  soprano 
and  composer,  born  London,  Dec.  18,  1843;  pup*1  of 
Hiles.  She  wrote  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

New  Concerts  Society,  see  English  Trio. 

Newell,  Florence,  see  Barbour,  Florence. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  one  of  the 
.oldest  musical  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1867  by  Dr.  Eben  Tour- 
jee,  and  in  1870  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  Upon  the  death  of  Tourjee  in  1891, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Carl  Faelton,  who  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  George  W.  Chadwick  in  1897.  Chadwick 
was  head  of  the  institution  until  1930,  when  the  present 
director,  Wallace  Goodrich,  was  appointed.  During 
the  course  of  its  existence  the  school  has  been  attended 
by  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pupils 
from  all  the  states  in  the  Union  and  from  virtually  all 
foreign  countries.  The  conservatory  offers  courses 
grouped  into  five  divisions :  applied  music,  in  which  are 
included  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  'cello  and  orches- 
tral instruments;  musical  composition;  school  music; 
academic  studies;  and  dramatics,  including  operatic 
training.  The  school  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Master  of  Music. 

New  English  Singers,  see  English  Singers. 

New  Friends  of  Music,  Inc.,  an  American  musical 
society,  founded  at  New  York  City  in  1936.  The  mu- 
sical conception  and  programs  were  developed  by  the 
pianist,  Hortense  Monath,  and  the  aim  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  present  the  best  in  chamber  music  and  lieder  at  a 
series  of  sixteen  popular-priced  yearly  concerts,  at  which 
the  work  of  one  or  more  composers  is  given  a  much 
more  complete  representation  than  is  usually  possible. 
The  1936-37  season  was  devoted  to  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Brahms,  and  the  1937-38  season  to  Mozart, 
Schubert  and  Schumann.  The  concerts  are  given  by 
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well-known  ensembles  and  soloists;  they  are  held  at 
Town  Hall,  New  York  City,  and  the  organization 
makes  no  profit. 

New  Hampshire  Seacoast  Festival  (Little  Boar's 
Head,  N.  H.),  established  in  1932  and  held  on  the 
Opera  Field  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Hobson's 
estate  during  July.  The  Festival  Association  was 
formed  to  offer  young  people  further  opportunity  to 
hear  the  best  in  music  and  in  turn  contribute  their  own 
work  as  proof  that  they  have  listened  intelligently.  Mr. 
Fabien  Sevitzsky's  Ensembles,  both  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus (of  Boston),  appeared  made  to  order,  when  the 
festival  was  first  planned,  and  to  this  nucleus  has  been 
added  the  United  New  Hampshire  Chorus.  Besides 
these  groups,  prominent  soloists  appear  at  the  festival. 
The  programs  range  widely  over  symphonic,  operatic 
and  choral  works,  including  those  of  contemporary 
composers. 

New  Haven,  a  city  in  Connecticut  musically  of 
importance  as  being  the  seat  of  Yale  University,  with 
its  affiliated  School  of  Music,  and  various  musical  or- 
ganizations. The  music  directors  have  included  Hora- 
tio Parker  and  David  Stanley  Smith,  both  of  whom 
have  conducted  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  was  organized  in  1893.  Choral  organizations 
include  the  Women's  Choral  Club  and  the  Bach  Can- 
tata Club.  New  Haven  is  the  birthplace  of  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley. 

Newitoff,  Michael  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Wolsk,  government  of  Saratov, 
Dec.  28,  1886;  pupil  of  Gliere.  Among  his  works  are 
symphonies  and  lesser  instrumental  works,  songs  and 
choruses. 

Newman,  Ernest,  English  music  critic  and  writer, 
born  Liverpool,  Nov.  30,  1868.  He  was  engaged  in 
business  in  his  native  city,  but  retained  his  interest 
in  music  and  brought  out  a  book  on  Gluck  and  an- 
other on  Wagner  during  that  period,  at  the  same  time 
contributing  to  musical  periodicals.  In  1905  he  became 
critic  for  the  Manchester  "Guardian."  Then  followed 
works  on  Elgar,  Strauss  and  Wolf.  In  the  last  named 
book  he  raised  a  controversy  which  lasted  many  years. 
Other  positions  as  critic  in  addition  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  were  with  the  Birmingham  "Daily  Post" 
and  the  London  "Observer"  and  "Sunday  Times." 
Throughout  his  career  Newman  made  a  careful  study 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  his  works  and  published  im- 
partial estimates  of  both.  On  one  occasion  he  visited 
America  as  "guest  critic"  for  a  New  York  paper.  He 
also  made  translations  of  a  number  of  the  texts  of 
Wagner's  music-dramas.  Another  translation  was 
Schweitzer's  /.  ,SY  Bach.  His  music-editorial  work  in- 
cludes fifty  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf,  and  The  Netv  Library 
of  Music  (historical  and  biographical  monographs).  A 
monumental  treatise  is  a  multi-volume  critical  life  of 
Wagner,  of  which  two  volumes  have  been  published. 
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Newman,  John  Henry,  English  Roman  Catholic 
cardinal  and  writer,  born  in  1801 ;  died  in  1890.  His 
writings  include  the  hymn  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  written 
in  1833,  and  the  Dream  of  Gerontius,  which  Edward 
Elgar  set  to  music  in  1900. 

Newman,  Joseph,  American  composer,  singer  and 
music  publisher,  born  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  June  30,  1868. 
He  studied  at  Denver,  Col.,  made  his  debut  in  1893  at 
Chicago  and  sang  in  recitals  and  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Newman,  Rita,  see  Fornia  Labey,  Rita. 

Newmarch,  Rosa  Harriet  (nee  Jeaffreson),  Eng- 
lish musical  journalist,  biographer  and  editor,  born 
Leamington,  Dec.  18,  1857.  Through  her  program 
notes  for  the  concerts  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra 
she  exerted  considerable  influence  on  musical  apprecia- 
tion in  England.  One  of  her  trips  for  musical  research 
was  to  Russia,  where  she  worked  at  the  Imperial 
Public  Library  in  St.  Petersburg.  As  a  result,  she  pub- 
lished a  number  of  articles  which  did  much  to  stimulate 
English  interest  in  the  works  of  Tschaikowsky  and 
other  Russian  composers.  When  political  events  in 
Russia  became  too  disquieting  in  1915*  she  turned  her 
attention  to  Czechoslovakia  and  in  writings  and  lectures 
began  to  promote  the  works  of  the  Czechs  and  the 
Slovaks.  Her  keen  insight  and  sympathy  with  the  new 
music  of  all  countries  made  her  an  able  proponent  of 
all  worthy  compositions  with  the  English  public.  Her 
essays  and  articles  were,  in  many  cases,  the  first  to 
acquaint  British  composers  and  conductors  with  the 
importance  of  their  foreign  contemporaries.  Among 
her  books  are  Borodin  and  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky,  Cesar 
Franck,  The  Russian  Opera,  and  various  valuable  trans- 
lations. 

New  Music,  a  musical  magazine  published  quarterly 
by  the  New  Music  Society  of  California,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco;  its  editor  is  the  well-known 
American  composer,  Henry  Cowell. 

New  Music  Review,  a  musical  magazine  published 
by  Donald  H.  Gray  at  New  York  City ;  its  contents  in- 
clude review  of  new  music  and  articles  of  general 
musical  interest. 

New  Orleans,  the  largest  city  in  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana. Prior  to  the  Civil  War  it  was  very  prominent 
in  musical  activities  and,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  strong 
Latin  tinge,  was  the  first  city  in  the  country  to  have 
French  and  Italian,  opera.  The  first  French  opera 
troupe  in  the  United  States  sang  there  in  1791.  The 
Theatre  St.  Philippe  was  built  in  1808,  the  Theatre 
d'Orleam  in  1813  and  the  New  Orleans  Opera  House 
in  1859.  The  city  saw  the  American  premieres  of  many 
important  French  operas.  Today  it  has  the  New 
Orleans  Civic  Symphony,  and  the  Newcomb  School  of 
Music.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  L.  M.  Gottschalk 
(1829),  H.  A.  Lang  (1854)  and  Sam  Franko  (1857). 

New  Philharmonic  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string  quartet,  founded  in  1926.  This  organization 
specializes  in  modern  compositions.  The  original  per- 
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sonnel  included  Bessie  Rawlins,  first  violin;  Winifred 
Stiles,  second  violin;  Christopher  Southward,  viola; 
and  Brenda  Sichel,  violoncello. 

New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  The,  an  organiza- 
tion originally  known  as  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra, 
founded  in  1895  with  Robert  Newman  as  manager  and 
Henry  J.  Wood  as  conductor.  A  series  of  promenade 
concerts  were  given  in  Queen's  Hall.  The  success  of 
these  concerts,  according  to  the  leading  authorities,  was 
due  to  two  determining  factors ;  the  fame  of  Henry  J. 
Wood  was  already  on  the  ascendency  and  a  broad  mu- 
sical policy  adopted  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  pro- 
grams. These  were  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to 
please  those  by  whom  public  opinion  was  molded,  and 
at  the  same  time  popular  enough  in  general  character 
to  appeal  to  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  London. 
These  two  elements  were  so  felicitous  in  their  effect 
that  it  was  soon  found  advisable  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  organization  by  providing  concerts  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  In  1904  a  dispute  arose  over  the 
right  of  the  players  to  use  substitutes  when  unavoid- 
able circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  absent 
themselves ;  a  large  number  of  the  members  withdrew, 
and  formed  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Their 
places  were  quickly  filled,  and  the  work  went  on.  In 
1915  when  the  responsibility  for  the  deficits  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  lessees  of  Queen's  Hall,  the  name  of  the 
orchestra  was  changed  to  the  one  given  above,  and  the 
high  artistic  standards  were  maintained. 

Newsidler,  see  Neusiedler. 

New  South  Wales  State  Orchestra  (Australia), 
conducted  by  Dr.  Edgar  Bainton,  vies  with  the  Mel- 
bourne Symphony  for  musical  honors  on  the  Australian 
continent.  The  personnel  includes  over  fifty  competent 
players. 

New  Swiss  Music  Society,  an  organization  for  mu- 
sical research,  located  in  Switzerland;  it  publishes  the 
Swiss  Yearbook  of  Musicology. 

New  Symphony  Orchestra,  see  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Orchestra. 

Newth,  Robert  Boulcott,  English  tenor  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Worcester,  Sept.  10,  1858.  He  'studied 
at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London,  sang  at 
various  English  music  festivals,  was  a  church  organist 
and  taught  at  the  Guildhall  School. 

Newton,  Mrs.  Alexander,  English  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1821 ;  died  Dec.  22,  1881.  A 
bravura  singer  of  great  ability,  she  wrote  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Newton,  Elbridge  Ward,  American  musicologist 
and  editor,  born  Wilmington,  Vt,  Mar.  9,  .1864.  A 
pupil  of  Percy  Goetschius  and  others,  he  became  music 
editor  for  a  large  textbook  firm.  His  writings  include 
Music  in  Public  Schools  and  elementary  music  books. 

Newton,  Ernest,  contemporary  Welsh  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  at  Llandudho.  He  studied 
under  Ebenezer  Prout,  George  Elvey  and  Oscar  Ber- 


inger,  became  a  church  organist,  head  of  the  London 
School  of  Pianoforte  accompaniment,  and  music  editor 
for  a  publishing  house.  He  wrote  numerous  songs. 

"New  World"  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by 
Antonin  Dvorak.  Three  books  of  sketches  were  used 
in  the  making  of  the  Dvorak's  Symphony  No.  5. 
"From  the  New  World;"  in  the  first  of  these  three, 
he  noted  "Morning,  December  19,  1892."  The  sym- 
phony was  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  under  Anton  Seidl  on  Friday  afternoon, 
December  15,  1893.  Most  of  it  was  written  while  the 
composer  was  living  in  New  York  as  director  of  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music ;  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
strumentation was  done  in  Spillville,  Iowa,  among  a 
colony  of  Bohemians.  Upon  its  first  performance 
much  ink  was  shed  for  and  against  it.  Great  contro- 
versy still  remains  whether  Dvorak  made  use  of 
"Indian"  and  "American"  themes ;  the  composer  wrote 
Oskar  Nedbal  who  conducted  it :  "...  that  is  a  lie.  I 
tried  to  write  only  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  Amer- 
ican melodies." 

New  York  (City).  Until  the  year  1850,  New  York's 
importance  as  a  musical  centre  was  negligible;^  since 
that  time  its  expansion  in  the  field  has  been  so  rapid  and 
far  reaching  that  it  ranks  with  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris 
and  London  as  the  scene  each  year  of  significant  musi- 
cal activities.  There  is  no  record  before  1730  of  any 
formal  public  concerts  being  given  in  New  York;  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  i8th  century,  many  European  artists 
of  note  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  perform  there;  also  as 
well  as  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  From  about  1850, 
the  musical  activities  of  New  York  became  so  numerous 
and  so  complex  that  a  volume  of  generous  proportions 
would  be  required  to  outline  them  completely,  therefore 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  present  a  general  outline  of 
these  activities;  many  of  the  organizations  mentioned 
will  be  found  more  fully  described  under  their  individual 
names.  Orchestral  organizations :  the  Euterpean  gave 
its  48th  anniversary  concert  in  1847,  having  been 
founded  in  1799;  the  Concordia,  a  German  society, 
also  gave  instrumental  concerts ;  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety was  founded  in  1842 ;  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orches- 
tra was  founded  in  1864;  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  in  1878;  the  Young  People's  Symphony  Con- 
certs in  1898 ;  the  People's  Symphony  Concerts  in  1902 ; 
the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1904 ;  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Music  in  1916;  the  New  Symphony 
Society  in  1920 ;  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1923  ; 
the  American  National  Orchestra,  now  known  as  the 
National  Orchestral  Association,  in  1923;  there  have 
also  been  a  Conductorless  Orchestra,  a  Woman's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  numerous  excellent  amateur  or- 
ganizations. It  should  be  noted  that  organizations  of  all 
kinds  devoted  to  music  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  are 
included  in  the  article  on  Brooklyn  in  this  volume. 
Opera  Organizations.  Opera  was  first  given  in  New 
York  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  in  1847  5  at  ^ 
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Academy  of  Music  in  1854;  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  1883.     The  American  Opera  Company  was 
formed  in  1885,  and  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  was 
opened  in  1906.     The  Century  Opera  Company  was 
formed  in  1913 ;  there  have  also  been  presentations  of 
Russian  opera  by  native  singers,  and  the  Juilliard  Opera 
Company,  formed  from  the  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.     Singing 
Societies.     The  Sacred  Music  Society  was  formed  in 
1823 ;  the  Deutscher  Liederkrans  in  1847; tne  Harmonic 
Society   in   1849;   the  Mannergesangverein  Arion  in 
1854;  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  in  1866;  the  Church 
Music  Association  in  1868;  the  Church  Choral  Society 
in  1889;  the  People's  Choral  Union  in  1892;  the  Mu- 
sical Art  Society  in   1894;  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
1909 ;  the  People's  Chorus  in  1916.    Chamber  Music. 
The  Mason-Thomas  Soirees  were  inaugurated  in  1855, 
and  the  New  York  Chamber  Music  Society  in  1914; 
the  Flonzaley  and  Kneisel  String  Quartet  were  also 
a  feature  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York.     Musical 
Societies.      These    include    the    Manuscript    Society 
formed  in  1889;  the  Society  of  American  Musicians 
and  Composers  in  1899;  the  League  of  American  Com- 
posers in  1923 ;  the  Society  for  Publication  of  Amer- 
ican Music  in  1925 ;  and  the  American  Guild  of  Mu- 
sical Artists  in  1936;  also  the  organization  for  com- 
mercial purposes  known  as  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers.    Educational  In- 
stitutions.    These  include  the  New  York  College  of 
Music  founded  in  1878;  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  in   1885;  the  American  Institute   of  Applied 
Music  in  1886;  the  Music  School  Settlements  in  1894; 
the  Columbia  University  Music  Department  in  1896; 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in   1905;  the  Juilliard 
Graduate  School  in  1924;  the  two  latter  institutions 
have  now  been  combined  in  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  which  conducts  the  Juilliard  Summer  School 
during  July  and  August.    Music  departments  are  also 
conducted  by  New  York   University  and  the   Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  latter  operating  a  school  of 
sacred  music.     Three  associations  of  organists  were 
founded  in  New  York;  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists in  1896;  the  National  Association  of  Organists 
in  1908;  the  Society  of  Theatre  Organists  in  1919. 
The  New  York  Public  Library  contains  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  music  libraries  in  the  world ; 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  houses  the  Brown 
Collection   of  Musical  Instruments,   and  also   is  the 
scene  of  a  series  of   free  symphonic  concerts   each 
season  conducted  by  Da\dd  Mannes.    New  York  is  also 
the  home  of  Steinway  and  Sons,  and  the  Aeolian  Com- 
pany, famous  American  piano  manufacturers;  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  collection  of  violins,  violas,  'cellos 
and  basses  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  branch  of 
the  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company.    Radio  broadcasting, 
especially  of  symphonic  music,  may  be  said  to  originate 
in  New  York  at  the  studios  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Company  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 


pany, the  latter  operating  the  N.B.C.  Symphony  Or- 
chestra exclusively  for  broadcasting  purposes.  The 
halls  for  concert  purposes  include  Carnegie  Hall,  Town 
Hall  and  Mecca  Temple  where  Russian  opera  has  been 
performed  by  native  singers.  Outdoor  concerts  in- 
clude those  held  by  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  So- 
ciety at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium,  and  the  Goldman  Band 
in  Central  Park.  New  York  is  also  the  headquarters 
for  three  great  musical  periodicals :  "The  Musical  Quar- 
terly," "The  Musical  Courier"  and  "Musical  America"; 
the  well-known  music  publishing  house  of  A.  Schirmer 
also  is  located  in  the  Metropolis.  Many  American 
musicians  of  note  were  born  in  New  York  City ;  among 
them  Theodore  Baker,  Edward  MacDowell,  David 
Mannes,  Rubin  Goldmark,  Oscar  Sonneck,  Deems 
Taylor  and  Philip  James. 

New  York  Academy  of  Music,  see  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York. 

New  York  Bach  Festival,  given  in  1934  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  and  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music.  The  choir  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church  participated ;  the  conductor  was  Albert  Stoessel. 

•New  York  Chamber  Music  Society,  contemporary 
American  chamber  music  organization,  founded  in 
1914  at  New  York  City  by  the  pianist  Carolyn  Beebe 
(q.v.).  The  group  originally  consisted  of  Carolyn 
Beebe,  piano ;  Bonarius  Crimson,  violin ;  Herbert  Cor- 
duan,  second  violin;  Samuel  Lifchkey,  viola;  Jacques 
Renard,  violoncello;  Ludwig  Manoly,  double  bass; 
William  Kincaid,  flute;  Gustave  Langenus,  clarinet; 
Henri  de  Busscher,  oboe;  Ugo  Savolini,  bassoon;  and 
Josef  Franzel,  French  horn.  They  gave  numerous  con- 
certs in  New  York,  at  which  they  presented  premieres 
of  modern  works. 

New  York  College  of  Music,  the  oldest  music 
school  in  New  York  City,  was  founded  and  incor- 
porated in  1878  by  Herman  Alexander.  In  1889  he 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Lambert,  under  whom  the 
faculty  increased  to  forty  members  and  the  piano  de- 
partment included  Joseffy  and  Godowski.  In  1904, 
August  Fraemcke  and  Carl  Hein  became  directors. 
Under  them  the  conservatory  was  merged  with  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1923,  and  in  1937 
Grace  Spofford  took  the  place  of  Fraemcke  as  co- 
director. 

New  York  Grand  Opera  Company,  Inc.,  contem- 
porary American  grand  opera  company  under  the  di- 
rection of  Enzo  Dell  'Orefice.  The  company  has  a 
repertoire  of  fourteen  standard  French  and"  Italian 
operas  and  tours  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

New  York  Hippodrome  Opera,  Inc.,  American 
operatic  organization  founded  in  1933  by  Alfredo  Sal- 
maggi  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome.  This  popular- 
priced  opera  company  gives  a  season  of  performances 
m  New  York  from  June  to  December  each  year,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  closed; 
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the  highest  price  for  seats  is  ninety-nine  cents.     The    ! 
company's  repertoire  includes  sixty-two  Italian,  French, 
German  and  Russian  operas,  and  the  casts  are  com- 
posed of  both  European  and  American  singers. 

New  York  Madrigal  Society,  an  American  Musical 
association  founded  at  New  York  City  in  1920  for 
philanthropic  purposes ;  it  concerns  itself  with  younger 
artists,  supporting  an  educational  department,  a  New 
York  debut  service,  and  a  concert  division.  j 

New  York  Madrigal  Society  Debut  Awards,  an  j 
endowment  for  New  York  debuts,  administered  by  the 
society  mentioned  in  its  title.  The  awards  are  open 
to  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  are  chosen  in  com- 
petitive auditions.  Its  headquarters  are  in  New  York 
City. 

New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society,  see 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York. 

New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  Col- 
lection of  Autographed  Letters  of  Composers  and 
Artists,  see  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  Collection  of  Autographed  Letters  of  Composers 
and  Artists. 

New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
League,  see  Philharmonic-Symphony  League  of  New 
York. 

New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
String  Quartet,  see  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
of  New  York  String  Quartet. 

New  York  String  Quartet,  an  American  string 
quartet,  founded  at  New  York  City  in  1919  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Pulitzer.  The  personnel  consisted  of 
Ottokar  Cadek,  first  violin ;  Jaroslav  Siskovsky,  second 
violin;  Ludvig  Schwab,  viola;  and  Bedrich  Vaska, 
violoncello.  The  organization  rehearsed  for  nearly 
three  years  before  giving  their  first  concert  in  October, 
1922. 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organization 
evolving  logically  from  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York,  gave  its  first  concert  Nov.  9,  1878,  in  the  old 
Steinway  Hall  on  I4th  Street.  Seventy  musicians 
formed  the  ensemble,  and  Leopold  Damrosch  con- 
ducted; Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  was  included  on 
the  program.  That  season,  six  concerts  were  given 
with  the  usual  public  rehearsals.  The  orchestra  was 
forced  to  battle  with  Theodore  Thomas'  already  well- 
established  and  famous  orchestra,  which  culminated  in 
the  race  to  produce  Brahms'  first  symphony  for  the 
premiere  performance  in  America.  The  New  York 
Symphony  Society  was  incorporated  in  1879,  and  pro- 
duced Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  six  times  to 
capacity  audiences  during  that  season.  The  Damrosch 
mania  for  large  aggregations  showed  itself  in  1881 
with  performances  of  Handel's  Messiah  and  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony  by  an  orchestra  of  300  and 
a  chorus  of  1200.  Leopold  Damrosch  died  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  in  1885  and  bestowed  the  con- 
ductor's baton  upon  his  son,  Walter,  then  twenty-three 


years  old.  The  season  was  only  guaranteed  for  six 
concerts,  during  his  first  year,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
orchestra  together,  Walter  started  the  idea  of  extended 
tours.  In  1903,  a  reorganization  and  a  guarantee  basis 
which  permitted  more  frequent  rehearsals  and  con- 
certs put  the  orchestra  on  a  firmer  footing.  In  1914 
Mr.  Harry  Harkness  Flagler  took  full  responsibility 
for  the  seasonal  deficits,  and  in  1920  made  possible  a 
European  tour,  the  first  undertaken  by  an  American 
orchestra.  Although  Leopold  and  Walter  Damrosch 
were  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  orchestra,  a  number  of 
guest  conductors  directed,  among  them :  Albert  Coates, 
Bruno  Walter,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Eugene  Goos- 
sens,  Otto  Klemperer,  Tschaikowsky,  Paderewski, 
Saint-Saens,  Rachmaninoff,  d'Indy,  Fritz  Busch,  Ga- 
brilowitsch,  Maurice  Ravel  and  Enrique  Arbos.  The 
ascending  wage-scale  of  musicians,  questions  of  policy 
and  of  conductors  and  the  virtual  retirement  of  Walter 
Damrosch  as  conductor  led  to  negotiations  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  In  1928  the  merger  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  New  York  Symphony  dissolved.  One 
of  the  important  features  of  this  orchestra  was  the 
Children's  Concerts  inaugurated  by  Walter  Damrosch 
in  1891 ;  these  were  continued  until  the  dissolution  in 
1928. 

New  York  Trio,  a  contemporary  American  trio, 
founded  in  1919  with  Clarence  Adler,  piano,  Scipione 
Guido,  violin,  and  Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  violoncello. 
They  toured  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  gave  some  twenty-five  performances  yearly 
in  New  York  and  introduced  many  new  compositions 
to  American  audiences. 

New  York  University  College  of  Fine  Arts,  De- 
partment of  Music,  located  in  New  York  City.  The 
University's  Department  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1923  and  is  fully  accredited.  In  connection  with  Wash- 
ington Square  College,  it  offers  courses  in  orchestra- 
tion, conducting,  musicology,  harmony,  counterpoint, 
composition  and  form,  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  music.  Philip  James  is  the  director,  E. 
Raymond  Bossange  is  the  dean,  and  Harry  Wood- 
burn  Chase,  the  chancellor. 

New  York  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra,  The, 
contemporary  American  orchestra,  founded  in  1934 
at  New  York  by  Antonia  Brico,  who  has  conducted 
all  of  its  concerts.  The  orchestra  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  women.  Its  first  season  of  four  concerts 
was  held  at  Town  Hall.  The  next  year  they  moved 
to  the  more  spacious  Carnegie  Hall,  where  they  gave 
six  concerts  the  second  season,  three  the  third,  and 
four  during  the  1937-38  season.  One  concert  each 
year  is  devoted  to  a  large  choral  work,  in  1936-37, 
Horatio  Parker's  Missa  Solemnis,  and  in  1937-38 
Verdi's  Requiem. 

New  York  World's  Fair  Music.  Music  is  to  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  New  York  World  Fair, 
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to  be  held  in  1939,  according  to  the  very  elaborate 
plans    which    have    been    made    by    the    music    ad- 
visor}* committee,  and  Olin  Downes,  the  music  director 
for  the  Fair.    The  advisory  committee  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  people  representing  every  phase  of  the  art, 
including  John  Barbirolli,  Lawrence  Oilman,  Edward 
Johnson,  Walter  Damrosch,  Howard  Barlow,  Lucrezia 
Bori,  Ernest  Schelling,  Deems  Taylor,  etc.    Plans  call 
for  the  representation  of  all  forms  of  music,  and  the 
active  participation  of  all  countries.     Music  being  the 
one  universal  language,  it  will  be  able  to  reach  every 
one  at  the  Fair,  no  matter  what  their  nationality.  Sym- 
phonic music,  opera,  choral  works,  ballet,  new  music 
and  special  events  are  all  to  be  adequately  treated. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  is  to  give  a  special 
season,  and  it  is  expected  that  several  European  opera 
companies  will  also  participate.     Numerous  American 
and  foreign  musical  organizations  are  planning  active 
participation,  including  choral  groups  from  Europe  and 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  States.    The  greatly 
increased  interest  in  ballet  performances  is  reflected  in 
the  plans  for  that  art,  which  will  assure  performances 
by  the  greatest  available  dancers.     The  Fair  has  al- 
ready commissioned  special  music;  other  individuals 
and  groups  are  also  planning  to  commission  works 
which  will  be  given  first  performances  there,  includ- 
ing operatic  and  orchestral  pieces.     The  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  most 
of  the  symphonic  programs,  but  several  other  famous 
orchestras  are  also  to  give  programs.     Band  concerts 
are  to  be  given  in  the  Government  Plaza,  which  will 
also  be  the  scene  of  the  folk  music  and  dancing ;  while 
religious  music  will  be  represented   in  the  Hall   of 
Faiths.     Operatic  and  symphonic  performances   will 
be  held  in  the  Marine  Amphitheatre.    This  is  an  open- 
air  theater  seating  ten  thousand.   The  stage  is  set  on  an 
island  completely  separated  from  the  -audience.     This 
structure  is  to  be  permanent,  and  is  built  by  the  State 
of  New  York.    The  music  building,  around  which  most 
of  the  musical  activities  will  center,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Fair.    Built  at  a  cost  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  it  will  seat 
two   thousand  five  hundred  persons.     The  building, 
which  is  modern  in  design,  has  an  egg-shaped  audi- 
torium with  a  box-shaped  stage.    The  architects  were 
Reinhard  and  Hofmeister,  who  also  designed  the  Radio 
City  Music  Hall.    There  are  no  side  walls,  as  the  roof 
sweeps  from  foundation  to  foundation.    Made  of  white 
stucco,  it  will  be  ornamented  by  sculpture  murals  arid 
decorative  lettering.    All  of  the  seats  will  be  on  the 
main  floor,  the  tiers  rising  behind  the  entrance.  School 
music  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  numerous  glee 
clubs,  school  orchestras  and  bands  will  be  in  evidence. 
With  the  elaborate  preparations  being  made  it  seems 
assured  that  the  New  York  World's  Fair  will  have 
the  most  important  music  program  ever  to  be  given  in 
America. 


Ney,  Elly,  German  concert  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Diisseldorf,  Sept.  27,  1882;  pupil  of  Isidor  Seiss,  K. 
Bottcher,  Leschetizky  and  Sauer.  She  has  toured  ex- 
tensively. 

Ney,  Jenny,  Austrian  operatic  singer,  born  Graz, 
Dec.  21,  1824;  died  May  7,  1886;  she  sang  for  many 
years  at  the  Dresden  Opera. 

Ney,  Joseph  Napoleon,  see  Mosskwa,  Joseph  Napo- 
leon Ney. 

Neymarck,  J.,  contemporary  composer;  a  string 
quartet  of  his  was  published  in  1914. 

Neysidler,  see  Neusiedler. 

Ngiemeh,  a  simple  fiddle  from  Sierra  Leone,  Africa, 
resembling  the  koundyeh  (q.v.). 

N'Gom,  an  African  harp  used  by  the  Fan  and  Mpon- 
gwe  tribes.  It  is  similar  to  the  ombi  (q.v.)  in  con- 
struction. 

Ngoma,  a  large  African  kettledrum  played  with 
the  fingers;  it  is  used  for  dances  and  other  cere- 
monial occasions. 

Ngonge,  an  African  wooden  bell  cut  from  a  solid 
block  of  wood.  One  or  more  wooden  clappers  are  hung 
inside  by  a  cord.  Ngonges  are  worn  by  women  as 
ornaments  and  are  hung  on  livestock  and  dogs  so  that 
they  can  be  located.  As  the  African  dog  never  barks, 
the  bell  is  extremely  useful  for  making  known  his 
whereabouts. 

Nibelle,  Adolphe  Andre,  French  opera  composer, 
born  Gien,  Loiret,  Oct.  9,  1825 ;  died  at  Paris  in  Mar. 
1895.  He  wrote  numerous  successful  light  operas, 
among  them  Le  Lowp-Garoit  and  Les  quatre  cents 
femmes  d'AK-Baba,  a  symphony-cantata  called  Jeanne 
d'Arc  and  songs. 

Nibelung  Ring,  see  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Nicastro,  Miguel  M.,  Uruguayan  violinist,  born  at 
Montevideo  in  1888.  After  studying  under  Massi, 
Scarabelli  and  Melani,  and  in  Naples,  he  played  in 
Italian  orchestras,  later  completing  his  studies  at  Ber- 
lin under  Joachim.  He  toured  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  then  went  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  settled  as  a 
violin  teacher  and  concert  player. 

Niccolini  (or  Nicolini),  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer 
and  choirmaster,  born  Piacenza,  Jan.  29,  1763;  died 
there  Dec.  18,  1842;  pupil  of  Insanguine.  His  first 
opera  was  produced  in  1793.  In  1819  he  became  choir- 
master at  Piacenza  Cathedral.  He  wrote  about  fifty 
operas,  seven  oratorios,  thirty  masses,  one  hundred 
psalms,  cantatas  and  other  sacred  music.  He  de- 
feated Cimarosa  with  one  of  his  operas  but,  later 
overshadowed  by  Rossini,  devoted  himself  to  church 
music. 

Niccolini,  Louis,  Italian  church  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Pistoja  in  1769;  died  at  Livorno  in 
1829.  A  pupil  of  Paisiello,  he  wrote  ballets,  masses 
and  litanies. 
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Niccolini,  Nicolino  Grimaldi,  see  Nicolini  (Nicolo 
Grimaldl}. 

Niccolo  de  Malte,  see  Isouard,  Niccolb. 

Niceta,  Saint,  of  Remesiana,  Dacian  bishop  and 
composer,  born  in  392;  died  in  414.  He  is  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Te  Deum  Lau- 
damus,  formerly  attributed  to  both  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Ambrose. 

Nichelmann,  Christoph,  German  composer  and 
harpsichordist,  born  Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg,  Aug. 
13,  1717;  died  Berlin,  July  20,  1762.  A  pupil  in  the 
choir  school  of  St.  Thomas,  Leipzig,  he  thus  studied 
under  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  He  then  went  to  Ham- 
burg, and  later  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  under 
Quantz,  and,  at  Bach's  recommendation,  became  second 
harpsichordist  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he  accom- 
panied the  flute-playing  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Dis- 
missed in  1756,  he  continued  to  live  in  Berlin  as  a 
teacher.  He  was  highly  regarded  as  a  writer  of  clavier 
music;  his  compositions  for  that  instrument  include 
sonatas,  concertos  and  lesser  works. 

Nichin,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument,  circular  in 
shape,  with  four  strings ;  a  form  of  the  koto. 

Nichol,  Henry  Ernest,  English  composer,  born  Hull, 
Dec.  10,  1862.  A  pupil  of  George  Henry  Smith,  and 
at  Oxford,  he  wrote  several  cantatas,  including  The 
Holy  Grail,  Day  and  Night  and  Ode  to  Music,  part 
songs,  church  music  and  piano  works. 

Nicholl,  Anne,  English  violinist,  born  about  1728. 
She  played  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746 
and  was  noted  for  her  excellent  bowing  and  the  re- 
markable flexibility  of  her  left  hand. 

Nicholl,  Horace  Wadham,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  Tipton,  Mar.  17,  1848;  died  New  York, 
Mar.  10,  1922;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Samuel 
Prince;  organist  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  other 
churches,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  New  York  he  did 
editorial  work  and  was  organist  at  St.  Marks.  His 
compositions  include,  oratorio,  orchestral  and  church 
music,  piano  pieces,  chamber  works  and  songs. 

Nicholl,  Joseph  Weston,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist, and  military  band  leader,  born  Halifax,  May  7, 
1875;  died  there,  May  i,  1925;  pupil  of  Rheinberger 
and  Guilmant.  He  composed  songs  and  choral,  dra- 
matic, band  and  orchestral  works. 

Nicholls,  Agnes,  English  soprano,  born  Chelten- 
ham, July  14,.  1877;  pupil  of  Visetti  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music.  She  made  her  operatic  debut  at  Lon- 
don in  1895  in  a  revival  of  Purcell's  Dido  and  Aeneas, 
and  sang  Anne  Page  in  the  English  premiere  of  Verdi's 
Falstaff  in  1896.  Her  concert  debut  was  in  1897,  but 
her  real  success  came  in  1901  when  she  began  her 
career  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Though  successful 
in  opera,  her  oratorio  and  concert  work  was  even  more 
triumphant. 

Nicholls,  Berwood,  Scotch  composer  of  church  mu- 
sic and  piano  pieces,  died  Aberdeen,  Mar.  31,  1929. 


Nicholls,  Frederick,  English  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Birmingham,  Jan.  8,  1871 ;  studied  in 
Liverpool.  His  works  include  songs,  piano,  choral,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works,  a  book  on  music 
and  a  study  of  piano  technique. 

Nicholls,  Horatio,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  cen- 
tury English  composer  of  salon  music. 

Nichols,  Marie,  American  violinist,  born  Chicago, 
111.,  Oct.  16,  1879;  pupil  of  Eniil  Mollenhauer,  Halir 
and  Debroux.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
sic Hall  in  1899  with  Lalo's  Spanish  symphony.  She 
has  toured  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  played 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Lon- 
don Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  under  H.  J.  Wood,  where 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  play  Bruck's  Serenade, 
Opus  5,  in  public. 

Nicholson,  Charles,  English  flutist,  born  at  Liver- 
pool in  1795 ;  died  London,  Mar.  26,  1837.  The  greatest 
of  English  flute  players,  he  performed  at  Drury  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Opera  and  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, and  composed  flute  music. 

Nicholson,  Louisa  Margaret,  see  Nikita. 

Nicholson,  Richard,  English  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  died  in  1639. 

Nicholson,  Sydney  Hugo,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Feb.  9,  1875  5  pupil  of  Parratt 
and  Stanford  at  the  Royal  College  for  Music  and  of 
Ivan  Knorr;  organist  of  Carlisle  and  Manchester 
Cathedrals  and  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  raised 
the  choral  work  to  a  high  level,  and  organized  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Special  Choir.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Church  Music  Society  but  his  beneficent  influence  on 
the  quality  of  church  music  has  been  exercised  espe- 
cially through  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  the  central  training  school  of  English  church 
musicians.  He  has  toured  in  America. 

Nichomachus,  Greek  writer  on  music,  born  200  A.D. 

Nick,  Edmund,  Bohemian  conductor  and  composer 
of  stage  music  and  songs,  born  Reichenberg,  Sept.  22, 
1891. 

Nick,  Winand,  German  cathedral  music  director  and 
composer,  born  Fritzlar,  Sept.  n,  1831;  died  Hildes- 
heim,  Dec.  18,  1910. 

Nickelodion,  see  Player-piano. 

Nicklass-Kempner,  Selma,  German  operatic  and 
concert  singer  and  voice  teacher,  born  Breslau,  Apr. 
2,  1849;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  22,  1928. 

Nicko  Sho,  a  pair  of  Japanese  gongs  suspended  in 
a  wooden  frame  with  a  handle.  The  beaters  are  wood 
tipped  with  bone. 

Nickson,  A.  E.  H.,  contemporary  Australian  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  lecturer  of  harmony,  born  Mel- 
bourne; organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Melbourne. 

Nicode,  Jean  Louis,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Jerczik,  Aug.  12,  1853;  died  Dresden, 
Oct.  5,  1919;  pupil  of  his  father,  of  Hartkas,  of  Kullak 
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at  Kullak's  Academy,  of  Wuerst,  and  of  Kiel.  A 
teacher  in  Berlin,  he  established  there  the  Nicode  Con- 
certs. He  made  a  concert  tour  with  Mme.  Artot,  and 
became  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Dres- 
den. In  1885  he  directed  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
and  in  1893, tne  Dresden  Neustadt  Choral  Society.  He 
composed  in  virtually  all  forms,  his  works  including 
Das  Meer,  a  symphony  for  full  orchestra,  organ,  male 
chorus  and  soli;  Gloria,  a  symphonic  opera  without 
voices;  and,  for  piano:  A  Love  Life,  10  poems;  a 
Sonata  in  F  Minor;  three  volumes  of  Pictures  from 
the  South  and  a  Ball  Scene. 

Nicola,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Mannheim,  in  1797;  died  at  Hanover,  in  June,  1875  ; 
pupil  of  Wendling  and  Gottfried  Weber;  member  of 
the  court  orchestras  in  Mannheim,  Stuttgart  and  Han- 
over. He  wrote  an  overture,  a  concert  piece  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  chamber  music,  violin  sonatas  and  va- 
rious songs,  which  were  very  popular. 

Nicolai,  Carl  Otto  Ehrenfried,  German  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Konigsberg,  June  9,  1810;  died 
May  u,  1849;  pupil  of  Zelter  and  Klein.  In  1833 
he  became  assistant  organist  at  the  chapel  of  the  Prus- 
sian Embassy  in  Rome.  Later  he  went  to  Vienna 
where  he  was  appointed  chorus  master  at  the  Karnth- 
nerthor  Theatre.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  produced 
a  number  of  operas,  many  of  which  had  some  success 
at  various  Italian  cities.  In  1841  he  became  musical 
director  of  the  court  opera  at  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  years,  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
conductor.  In  Vienna  he  founded  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fine  performances 
of  the  works  of  Beethoven.  A  mass  dedicated  to  Fred- 
erick Wilhelm  IV,  and  a  festival  overture  for  the  jubilee 
of  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  musical  director  of  the  court  opera  at  Berlin, 
where  he  produced  his  most  successful  opera,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  on  Mar.  9,  1849.  Jenny 
Lind  sang  at  his  farewell  concert  when  he  left  Vienna. 
He  had  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  and  German  scores 
which  he  left  to  the  Imperial  Library  in  Berlin.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  of 
Rome.  Nicolai's  works  included  several  operas,  a 
requiem,  two  symphonies,  a  piano  concerto,  a  string 
quartet,  a  'cello  sonata  and  some  piano  pieces;  his 
biography  has  been  written  by  Hermann  Mendel. 

Nicolai,  David,  i8th  century  German  organist;  pupil 
in  Leipzig  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who  recommended  him  as 
organist  to  the  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Gorlitz,  a  position 
he  held  from  1729-64. 

Nicolai,  David  Traugott,  German  composer  and 
organist,  born  Gorlitz,  Aug.  24,  1733;  died  there,  Dec. 
20,  1799;  following  his  father,  David  Nicolai,  he  was 
organist  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Gorlitz,  1764-99.  He 
composed  piano  works. 

Nicolai,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Gross-Neundorf,  Oct.  15,  1744;  died  at 
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Zwoll,  in  1801.  His  works  include  operettas,  a  sym- 
phonic concertante  for  violin  and  'cello,  chamber  mu- 
sic, flute  pieces  and  piano  sonatas. 

Nicolai,  Johann  Michel,  I7th  century  composer; 
court  musician  at  Stuttgart.  He  composed  chamber 
music. 

Nicolai,  Karl  Samuel  Traugott,  German  organist, 
born  at  Gorlitz,  in  1769;  died  in  1813;  pupil  of  J.  A. 
Hiller;  successor  to  his  father,  David  Traugott  Nicolai, 
as  organist  at  the  St.  Peter's  Church,  Gorlitz. 

Nicolai,  Otto,  German  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Konigsberg,  June  9,  1810;  died  Berlin, 
May  n,  1849';  Pupil  0*  Klein  and  Zelter  in  Berlin  under 
the  patronage  of  Counselor  Adler  of  Stargard  and  of 
Baini  at  Rome.  His  compositions  include  a  number  of 
operas,  songs,  chamber  music  and  choral,  instrumental 
and  orchestral  works. 

Nicolai,  Paul,  German  choirmaster  and  choral  com- 
poser, born  Jiichen,  June  17,  1891. 

Nicolai,  Dr.  Philipp,  German  musician,  born  Men- 
geringhausen,  Aug.  10,  1556;  died  Hamburg,  Oct.  26, 
1608;  Lutheran  pastor.  During  a  severe  plague  at 
Unna  he  wrote  the  words  and  melodies  of  two  well- 
known  chorals,  upon  which  J.  S.  Bach  based  two  of  his 
most  beautiful  church  cantatas. 

Nicolai,  Willem  Frederik  Gerard,  Dutch  composer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Leyden,  in  1829;  died  at  The 
Hague,  in  1896;  pupil  of  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of 
Johann  Schneider;  director  of  the  conservatory  at  The 
Hague  and  editor  of  "Cicilia."  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  oratorio,  choral  works,  a  symphony,  overtures 
and  songs. 

Nicolaieff,  Leonid  Vladimirovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  in  1878.  He  studied  with  Taneieff,  and  in 
1909  became  a  piano  teacher  at  the  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin. 

Nicolas,  Didier,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
French  violin  maker,  born  at  Mirecourt  in  1757;  died 
there,  in  1838.  He  made  instruments  of  considerable 
value.  Those  belonging  to  his  first  period  and  made  en- 
tirely by  himself,  were  the  finest ;  they  have  a  label  and 
are  occasionally  signed  near  the  sound  post. 

Nicolas,  Ernest,  see  Nicolini. 

Nicolas,  Frangois  Fourrier  (known  as  Nicolas  of 
Paris),  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Paris  in  1758; 
died  there,  in  1816.  He  studied  with  Saunier,  and  be- 
came maker  for  the  Royal  School  of.  Music,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Emperor. 
His  instruments  are  prized  for  their  excellent  varnish. 

Nicolau,  Antonio,  Spanish  composer,  director 
and  conductor,  born  Barcelona,  June  8,  1858;  died 
Feb., 26,  1933;  pupil  of  Pujol  and  G.  Balart;  concert 
director  of  the  Catalan  Concert  Society  and  director  of 
the  Barcelona  Municipal  Music  School.  The  most 
representative  exponent  in  his  time  of  Catalonian  cho- 
ral music,  he  composed  operas,  orchestra  works  and 
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music  for  the  solo  voice  and  for  choruses.  Recordings 
have  been  made  of  several  vocal  works,  sacred  and 
secular,  including  his  Good  Friday  music  arranged  by 
Schindler. 

Nicole,  Louis,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  his- 
torian of  music,  born  Geneva,  Feb.  25,  1863 ;  pupil  of 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Litolff ;  lecturer  on  the 
history  of  music  at  the  Athens  Conservatory.  He  made 
an  arrangement  of  an  ancient  hymn  to  Apollo,  dis- 
covered at  Delphi  in  1897,  and  has  composed  an  opera, 
a  symphonic  poem,  a  choral  symphony,  a  Stabat  Mater, 
church  music  and  violin  and  piano  music. 

Nicoletti,  Filippo,  of  Ferrara,  Italian  composer  and 
conductor  at  San  Lorenzo  in  Damasco,  Rome,  in  1605. 

Nicolini  (stage  name  of  Ernest  Nicolas),  French 
dramatic  tenor,  born  St.  Malo,  Feb.  23,  1834;  died 
Pau,  Jan.  19,  1898;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique,  in  1857  and 
sang  in  Italy,  London  and  Paris.  He  performed  with 
Adelina  Patti,  whom  he  married  in  1886. 

Nicolini,  Giuseppe,  see  Niccolini,  Giuseppe. 

Nicolini  (Nicolino  Grimaldi),  Italian  male  soprano 
and  contralto,  born  at  Naples,  about  1673,  reputed  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  i8th  century.  In  1697-98 
lie  was  the  leading  singer  at  the  Naples  Opera.  Later 
he  performed  in  Rome,  Milan,  Venice  and  other  Italian 
cities.  At  Venice  he  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  St.  Mark.  In  1708  he  was  received  in  England 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  as  the  first  truly  great 
singer  to  appear  in  an  English  theatre.  His  acting  was 
considered  by  some  connoisseurs  to  be  even  superior 
to  his  singing. 

Nicolo  (It.),  a  large  lyth  century  bombardon  (q.v.) 
which  preceded  the  bassoon. 

Nicolo,  see  Isouard,  Niccolb. 

Nicolosi,  Salvatore,,  Italian  organist  and  church 
composer,  born  Catania,  June  15,  1885. 

Nicou-Choron,  Stephane  Louis,  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Apr.  20,  1809;  died  there,  Sept.  6,  1886. 
He  was  a  professor  at  Choron's  Royal  Institute  of 
Music  and  married  Choron's  daughter.  He  composed 
oratorios,  cantatas,  masses,  motets  and  canticles. 

Ni-Daiko,  a  portable  Japanese  drum,  a  variety  of 
the  da-daiko,  used  for  small  religious  processions.  It 
is  swung  from  a  black  lacquered  pole  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men  while  a  third  beats  it  with  sticks. 

Nidecki  (Nidetzki),  Thomas,  Polish  composer  and 
opera  conductor,  born  at  Warsaw,  in  1800;  died  there, 
in  1852 ;  pupil  of  Eisner  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory. 
He  composed  operatic  and  orchestral  and  sacred  cho- 
ral works.  ..  ._...,.... 

;Niechciol,:TraugQtt,  German  composer  of  choral, 
piano, and  violin  music,  born.Gabel,  Feb.  9,  1872. 

Niecks,;  Christina;-  contemporary  Scottish  composer, 
born  Aberdeen ;  pupil  at  Edinburgh  University.  She 


has  composed  a  string  minuet  and  trio,  a  piano  fugue 
and  a  four -part- a-cappella  setting  for  the  Sixth  Psalm. 

Niecks,  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  violist,  teacher, 
critic  and  writer,  born  Dusseldorf,  Feb.  3,  1845;  died 
Edinburgh,  June  24,  1924 ;  pupil  of  Langhans,  Grune- 
wald  and  Auer  in  violin  playing  and  of  Julius  Tausch 
in  composition  and  piano.  He  made  his  debut  at  a 
concert  of  the  Music  Club^  in  Dusseldorf,  playing  de 
Beriot's  second  concerto.  In  1868  he  played  viola  in 
the  Edinburgh  Quartet  'and  in  1891  became  a  professor 
at  Edinburgh  University.  His  writings  include  articles, 
a  book  on  Chopin  and  a  dictionary  of  terms. 

Nieden,  Albrecht  zur,  see  zur  Nieden,.Alb'recht. 

Nieder  (Ger.),  down. 

Niedermann,  Gustav,  Swiss  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Zurich,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

Niedermayr,  Otto,  German  concert  violoncellist, 
born  Munich,  Sept.  7,  1885;  pupil  of  Hugo  Becker. 

Niedermeyer,  Louis,  Swiss  composer,  born  Nyon, 
Apr.  27,  1802;  died  Paris,  Mar.  14,  1861;  pupil  of 
Moscheles,  Forster,  Fioravanti  and  Zingarelli  and  friend 
of  Rossini.  Having  brought  out  four  unsuccessful 
operas,  he  turned  to  church  music.  He  reorganized 
Choron's  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Paris  as  the 
ficole  Niedermeyer,  founded  a  church  music  journal 
and  wrote  a  method  for  plain-chant.  He  turned  to 
composing  church  music  after  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts at  opera. 

Niederrhenische  Musikfesten,  see  Lower-Rhine 
Music  Festivals,  Inc. 

Niederschlag  (Ger.),  down-beat. 

Niederstetter,  Emilie,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser of  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Niederstrich  (Ger.),  down-bow. 
Niedertakt  (Ger.),  down-beat. 

Niedt,  Friedrich  Erhardt,  musicologist,  possibly  a 
native  of  Jena;  died  at  Copenhagen  about  1717.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  musical  composition,  Musicalische 
Handleitung,  published  at  Hamburg  in  1700  and  1710. 
It  is  in  three  parts :  the  first  treats  thorough  or  figured 
bass;  the  second,  composing  preludes,  chaconnes  and 
dance  forms  on  one  bass;  and  the  third  part,  published 
posthumously, .  treats  counterpoint  and  canon  and  the 
composition  of  motets  and  recitative. 

Niedzielski,  M;  J;,  Polish  concert  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Warsaw,  in  1851-;  pupil  of  Massart  and 
Sarasate.  He  made  his  debut  at  seven  with  Servais, 
His  extensive  tours  led  to  his  settling,  in,  the  United 
States..  His  compositions  include  numerous  solo. works 
for  yiolin.- • '.;  .,•  ,  .  ,;;  ..-,;;-... 

Niehr,.  Gustav,  German  operatic  chorus  master- and 
composer,  born  Neustrelkz,  July-5,.r867;  died  Dessau," 
July  17, 1899.  ;iHe  composed  an;  opera,;  stage  mttsid  and 
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Nieland,  Jan,  contemporary  Dutch  pianist  and  corrf- 
poser,  of  whose  compositions  a  Sonatina  has  been 
published. 

Nielsen,  Alice,  American  soprano,  born  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1876.  She  made  her  debut  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
in  1893;  was  leading  lady  of  the  famous  Bostonians, 
and  organized  her  own  light  opera  company.  After 
singing  in  London  and  studying  at  Rome,  she  appeared 
in  grand  opera  in  Naples,  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
and  with  the  Boston  Opera.  Between  1909  and  1914 
she  sang  with  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Chicago  Com^ 
panics.  She  made  numerous  concert  tours,  including 
several  with  Nordica.  Her  repertory  includes  Gilda, 
Violetta,  Lucia,  Zerlina  and  Marta. 

Nielsen,  Carl  August,  Danish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Norre-Lyndeke,  June  9,  1865 ;  died  Copen- 
hagen, Oct.  3,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Tofte  and  Kosenhoff  at 
the  Copenhagen  Conservator}'-  and  in  France  and  Italy. 
His  works  include  operas,  symphonies,  overtures  and 
chamber  music  and  piano  music. 

Nielsen,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  orchestra 
musician,  born  Rendsburg,  Apr.  12,  1826;  died  Itzehoe, 
Sept.  4,  1897. 

Nielsen,  Ludolf,  Danish  violist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Torre-Tvede,  Jan.  29,  1876,  pupil  of  Tofte, 
Mailing  and  Hartmann;  violist  in  the  Bjorvig  Quartet. 
His  compositions  include  symphonies  and  other  orches- 
tral works,  chamber  music,  operas  and  songs. 

Nielsen,  Riccardo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Bologna,  Mar.  3,  1908;  graduate  of  the  Bologna 
Lyceum  of  Music.  He  is  a  composer  of  absolute  mu- 
sic, depends  entirely  on  melody,  for  expressiveness,  and 
writes  on  polyphonic  lines.  A  list  of  his  compositions 
is  interesting  because  it  reveals  the  wide  variety  of  his 
creative  talents:  a  Sinfonia  Cancertante  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  a  concerto  for  violin-  and  small  orchestra,  a 
Sinfonia  in  G  Major,  a  Divertimento  for  clarinet,  bas- 
soon, trumpet,  violin,  .viola  and  'cello,  a  piano  sonata,  a 
violin  sonata,  a  'cello  sonata  and  a  concerto'  for  or- 
chestra. 

Niemand,  Otto  F.,  German  pianist,  organist,  cho- 
ral director  and  composer,  born  Altona,  June  16,  1887. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem,  a  string 
trio,  male,  female  and  mixed  choruses  and  songs. 

Niemann,  Albert,  German  tenor,  born  near  Mag- 
deburg, Jan.  15,  1831 ;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  13,  1917;  pupil 
of  Schneider,  Nusch  arid  Duprez.  He  sang  at  Halle 
and  other  towns*  was  engaged  at  Hanover  and  at  the 
court  opera  in  Berlin.  Wagner  secured  him  to  create 
tjie  xfile.  Of  Tannhauser  at  Paris  and  of  Siegmund  at 
Bayrsuth.  At  the  Metropolitan  .Opera  he  took  part  in 
the  American  premieres  of  Tristan,  and  Isolde  and 
*la-"— J"  His  performances  in  Wagnerian 


roles  were  especially  memorable  and  contributed  to 
Wagner's  success. 

Niemann,  Gottfried,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Jan.  28,  1882;  son  of  Albert  Niemann.  He  has 
composed  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Niemann,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  violinist,  born 
Wesselburen,  Dec.  6,  1841 ;  died  Helsingfors,  Dec.  5, 
1881 ;  pupil  of  David.  At  Helsingfors  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  performer  of  chamber  music. 

Niemann,  Rudolf  Friedrich,  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Wesselburen,  Holstein, 
Dec.  4,  1838;  died  Wiesbaden,  May  3,  1898;  pupil  of 
Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Marmontel  and  von  Btilow;  accom- 
panist to  Wilhelmj  on  tours  and  teacher  of  Albert 
Fuchs. 

Niemann,  Walter  Rudolph,  German  composer,  au- 
thor, critic  and  editor,  born  Hamburg,  Oct.  10,  1876; 
son  of  Rudolf  Niemann ;  pupil  of  Humperdinck, 
Reinecke,  Bose,  Riemann  and  Kretzschmar.  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  with  his  thesis  on  Ligatures 
and  Mensural  Music  before  the  Time  of  Johannes  de 
Garlandia.  He  was  editor  of  a  musical  periodical  and 
music  critic  in  Leipzig,  and  teacher  at  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory.  His  literary  work  has  treated  igth  cen- 
tury composers,  Scandinavian  music,  piano  music,  piano 
terminology,  music  since  Wagner,  virginal  music,  Grieg, 
Sibelius  and  Brahms.  He  has  edited  and  rewritten 
standard  works.  Since  1917  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
composing  piano  music  in  great  abundance  and  in  nearly 
every  form ;  his  compositions  are  subtle,  sensitive,  color- 
ful and  highly  personal. 

Niemetschek,  Franz  Xavier,  iSth  century  Austrian 
writer,  friend  and  biographer  of  Mozart. 

Niemeyer  (Niemayer),  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
man composer,  choral  conductor  and  teacher,  born  Han- 
over, Jan.  22,  1869;  died  Vienna,  May  17,  1932.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony  and  dramatic  fantasy 
for  orchestra,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Niente  (It.),  nothing;  quasi  niente,  barely  audible. 

Niepel,  Paul,  German  composer,  cantor  and  organ- 
ist, at  Hirschberg,  born  Koben,  July  6,  1856;  died  Sept. 
3,  1934- 

Nierentz,  Hans  Jiirgen,  German  writer  of  film* 
librettos,  born  Posen,  Sept.  15,  1909.  His  best  known 
work  is  the  libretto  for  the  Sinfonic  der  Arbeit. 

Nieslony,  Johann,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Kudoba,  Dec.  11,  1881;  died  Kattowitz,  July  26, 
1929. 

Niessen,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born 
Cologne,  Nov.  i,  1867;  died  Warstein,  Mar.  15,  1918; 
pupil  of  Andrich,  Otto  Schmidt,, Felix  Meyer,  Radecke, 
Bussler,  and  Spitta.  He  composed '  songs  and  piano, 
choral  and  operatic  works.  ! 


NIESSEN-STONE— NIJUGO-GEN 


Niessen-Stone,  Matja  von,  Russian  soprano  and   j 
teacher,  born  Moscow,  Dec.  28,  1870;  pupil  of  Adolf    j 
Jensen  and   Lilli   Lehmann.     She   sang  in   Germany,    j 
Austria,   Hungary,  Russia,  Belgium,  England  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  became  head  of  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in 
New  York. 

Nieto,  Cesar,  contemporary  Costa  Rican  composer. 

Nieto,  Manuel,  Spanish  composer,  born  in  Reus, 
Oct.  1844;  died  Madrid,  Aug.  1915.  He  composed 
zarzuelas. 

Nieto,  Raquel,  contemporary  Mexican  soprano,  born 
Jalapa.  She  studied  the  violin  at  Mexico  City,  but 
soon  found  that  her  talent  was  for  singing.  She  has 
sung  in  California  and  other  Western  States,  and  ap- 
peared in  Spanish  language  films. 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  German  philosopher,  composer 
and  critic  of  Wagner,  born  Rocken,  Oct.  15,  1844;  died 
Weimar,  Aug.  25,  .1900.  From  ardent  admiration  of 
Richard  Wagner,  he  shifted  to  strong  opposition.  He 
was  a  trained  musician  and  wrote  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Nieuwenhove,  Armand  Marie  Ghislain  Limnan- 
der  de,  see  Limnander  de  Nieuwenhove,  Armand  Marie 
Ghislain. 

Nieuwenhoven,  Henri  van,  Dutch  composer,  born 
at  Rotterdam  in  1876.  His  vocal  compositions  include 
male  and  mixed  choruses  and  soli. 

Nieuwenhuijsen,  Willem  Jan  Frederik,  Dutch  or- 
ganist and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Utrecht, 
Jan.  4,  1818;  died  there,  May  19,  1869;  son  of  Fred- 
erik Nieuwenhuijsen,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  Utrecht 
Cathedral.  He  wrote  an  overture,  a  cantata,  male 
choruses  and  instrumental  music. 

Nieuwenhuysen,  Fredrik,  Dutch  organist  at  the 
Utrecht  Cathedral  and  choral  composer,  born  at  Zutf  en, 
in  1758;  died  Utrecht,  Jan.  29,  1841. 

Niewiadomski,  Stanislaus,  Polish  composer, 
teacher,  music  critic  and  conductor,  born  in  Soposzyn, 
Nov.  4,  1859;  died  Aug.  16,  1936;  pupil  of  Karl  Mikuli, 
Franz  Krenn  and  Jadassohn.  He  composed  songs  and 
piano  works  and  wrote  monographs  on  Chopin  and 
Moniuszko. 

Ni-Gen-Kin,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  having 
two  strings  and  a  double  bridge.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  with  a  convex  surface,  into  which  are 
inserted  small  pieces  of  metal  acting  as  frets.  It  is 
plucked  with  a  heavy  cylindrical  plectrum. 

Niggli,  Arnold,  Swiss  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Aarburg,  Dec.  20,  1843;  died  Zurich,  May  30, 
1927.  He  held  a  municipal  post  at  Aarau  and  pub- 
lished monographs  on  Chopin,  Schubert,  Paganini  and 
Meyerbeer  and  a  lecture  on  Schumann  and  Haydn,  He 
also  wrote  a  biography  of  Jensen  and  a  study  of  the 
cultural  aspects  of  the  music  profession  in  Switzerland. 

Niggli,  Friedrich,  Swiss  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  in  Aarburg,  Dec.  15,  1875  >  son  of  Arnold 


Niggli ;  pupil  of  Robert  Freund,  L.  Kempter,  F.  Hegar, 
Ivan  Knorr,  Sgambati  and  Faure.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  choral,  dramatic  and  instrumental 
works. 

Nightingale,  C.  W.,  English  composer,  oboist  and 
musical  director,  born  at  Horsham,  in  1868 ;  pupil  of 
Henry  Gadsby.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Royal  Italian  Opera  and  the  Queen's 
Hall  Orchestra,  founded  the  Century  Concerts  and  com- 
posed the  comic  operas :  A.D.  5005  and  King  Neptune, 
the  musical  comedies:  The  Belle  of  Bohemia  and  An- 
other Girl  and  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Nightingale,  Joseph,  English  song  composer,  born 
at  London  in  1887;  died  there,  Jan.  16,  1929. 

Nightingale,  The,  see  Rossignol,  Le. 

Night  on  the  Bare  Mountain,  A,  an  orchestral  work 
by  Modeste  Moussorgsky.  Though  this  fantasy  was 
composed  in  1867,  Moussorgsky  himself  was  not  satis- 
fied for  he  revised  it  several  times ;  after  his  death  in 
1881,  it  was  edited  and  orchestrated  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  and  published  posthumously,  dedicated  to 
Vladmir  Stassov.  The  first  performance  was  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  Oct.  27,  1886,  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff  con- 
ducting; the  work  met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
played  again  later  in  that  season.  Though  the  editor 
revised  the  score,  he  retained  the  composer's  argument : 
"Subterranean  din  of  supernatural  voices.  Appearance 
of  Spirits  of  Darkness,  followed  by  that  of  the  god 
Tchernobog.  Glorification  of  Tchernobog.  Black  mass. 
Witches'  Sabbath.  At  the  height  of  the  Sabbath  there 
sounds  far  off  the  bell  of  the  little  church  in  a  village 
which  scatters  the  Spirits  of  Darkness.  Daybreak." 

Nig-kal-ga,  Sumerian  copper  bell  used  for  religious 
purposes  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  Nergal, 
who  personified  the  Sun,  was  Enlil's  sword-bearer  and 
Lord  of  the  Lower  Regions. 

Nihoul,  Michel,  Belgian  postmaster-composer,  born 
at  Tongres,  in  1790;  died  there,  in  1865;  Pupti  of 
Daussoigne-Mehul.  He  wrote  an  opera,  a  comic  opera, 
church  music  and  symphonic  works.  .< 

Nihoul,  Romain,  Belgian  choral  conductor,  musi- 
cal director  and  teacher,  born  at  Tongres,  in  1821 ;  died 
there,  July  30,  1881 ;  son  of  Michel  Nihoul  and  pupil 
at  the  Liege  Conservatory.  He  directed  important  mu- 
sical societies  at  Tongres,  and  taught  in  several  schools. 
He  wrote  masses,  canticles  and  other  church  music  and 
a  comic  opera. 

Nijinsky,  Waslav,  Russian  dancer,  born  at  Kieff  in 
1889.  He  danced  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  St.  Peters-, 
burg,  in  1900,  and  enjoyed  great  acclaim  in  England, 
France  and  America  as  a  member  of  the  Russian  Bkllet. 

Nijugo-Geii,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with 
an  oblong  body  about  3  feet  long.  The  upper  surface 
is  slightly  convex ;  there  are  twelve^pairs  of  strings  and 
one  odd  string.  These  pass  through  thirteen  "HcjJes 
placed  diagonally  across  the  face. 
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Nike],  Emil,  German  priest,  composer  of  church 
music  and  teacher,  born  Sohrau,  Sept.  12,  1851;  died 
Breslau,  May  17,  1921. 

Nikisch,  Amalie  (born  Heussner),  German  singer 
and  teacher,  born  at  Brussels,  about  1860,  of  German 
parents.  She  sang  in  light  opera  at  Kassel  and  Leipzig, 
and  married  the  conductor  Artur  Nikisch.  She  taught 
singing  and  dramatic  interpretation  in.  Leipzig. 

Nikisch,  Artur,  Hungarian  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Lebenyi  Szent  Miklos,  Oct.  12,  1855; 
died  Leipzig,  Jan.  23,  1922.  He  was  exceedingly  pre- 
cocious, and  began  to  study  piano  playing  and  theory 
at  the  age  of  six,  under  Franz  Prochazka  at  Butsch- 
owitz.  At  seven  his  memory  was  asto.unding ;  he  was 
able  to  write  out  piano  scores  of.  the  overtures  to 
William  Tell  and  the  Barber  of  Seville  after  hearing 
them  once  on  an  orchestrion.  His  first  public  appear- 
ance was  made  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  at  eleven  he. 
became  a  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  Scheuner  and  Dessoft" 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  In  1872  he  played  among 
the  first  violins  in  the  historic  performance,  of  Bee- 
thoven's Choral  Symphony  under  the  baton  of  Richard 
Wagner,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bayreuth  Festival  Theatre.  Later  he  suc- 
ceeded Josef  Sucher  as  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Opera. 
In  this  capacity  he  brought  out  many  neglected  works 
of  the  old  masters  and  some  qf  the  best  new  composi- 
tions. At  a  concert  of  the  Liszt  Society  he  startled  the 
Leipzig  public  by  conducting  the  entire  program  from 
memory,  including  Liszt's  Faust  and  Dante  symphonies. 
In  1889  Nikisch  went  to  Boston  to  conduct  the  famous 
orchestra  there,  a  post  which  he  held  for  four  seasons. 
Later  he  held  positions  in  Budapest,  London  and  Leip.- 
zig,  succeeding  Reinecke  as  conductor  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  Orchestra  in  the  latter  city.  He  made  another 
visit  to  America  in  1912,  on  tour  with  $he  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  His  superb  talent^  as  a  conductor 
raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  his  chosen 
profession,  and  he  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  that  ever  lived. 

Nikisch,  Mitja,  German  pianist,  born  Leipzig,  May 
21,  1899;  died  Aug.  5,  1936;  son  of  Artur  Nikisch; 
pupil  of  Pembaur  and  Teichmuller  in  piano  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory  and  of  Krehl  in  theory  and  composi; 
tion. 

Nikita  (real  name  Louisa  Margaret  Nicholson), 
American  soprano,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa..,  Aug.  18, 
1872.  She  sang  in  various  cities  with  a  travelling  opera 
troupe,  then  studied  with  Maurice  Strakosch  in  Paris; 
she  has  given  concerts  in  Germany  with  considerable 
success.  In  1894  she  was  engaged  as  prima  donna  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  . 

Niklaus,  Albert,  German  song  composer,  born  Saint 

Ingbert,  Saar,  June  13,  1901.       '     .,..    ,.....,,     ~ 

:  .Nikolaieff,  Leonid  Vladimirovitscfr,  Russian  comr 
BPSjer,  pianist  and  teacher,  bom  Kieff,  Aug..  14,  1878; 
pupil  of  Safonoff  and  Ippolitoff-lvanoff  at.the.JVlo.scow 


Conservatory.     His   compositions  include   choral,  in- 
strumental and  orchestral  works. 

Nikomachus,  Gerasenus  (after  his  birthplace,  Ge- 
rasa,  in  Syria),  Greek  theorist  of  the  2nd  century  A.D. 
He  wrote  the  musical  tract,  Harmonices  Enchiridion. 
Nilius,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer,  violoncellist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  23,  1883; 
pupil  of  H.  Graedener,  R.  Fuchs  and  R.  Hummer.  He 
composed  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Nilson,  Einar,  Swedish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Kristianstad,  Feb.  21,  1881.  He  studied  in  Stock- 
holm and  Berlin  and  has  composed  incidental  music  to 
various  plays,  including  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Moliere 
and  Aeschylus. 

Nilsson,  Christina,  Swedish  soprano,  born  Giitchen 
Sjoabol,  Aug.  20,  1843;  died  Stockholm,  Mar.  22, 
1921 ;  pupil  of  Baroness  Leuhausen  and  Franz  Berwald. 
Her  debut  occurred  at  the  Lyric  Theater  in  Paris, 
when  she  played  the  part  of  Violetta  in  La  Traviata. 
She  sang  in  the  principal  European  cities ;  made  several 
tours  in  America,  one  with  Strakosch,  and  appeared  in 
London  with  much  success  as  Elsa  in.  Lohengrin.  Her 
voice  was  not  power ful,  but  sweet,  brilliant  and  even; 
she  excelled  as  Marguerite  and  Mignon. 

Nin,  Joaquin,  Cuban  pianist  and  writer,  born  Ha- 
vana, Sept.  29,  1859;  pupil  of  Carlos .  Vidiella,  Mosz- 
kowski  and  d'Indy.  He  made  several  concert  tours  in 
Europe.  Hoping  to  revive  the  use  of  the  harpsichord 
for  the  performance  of  early  piano  music,  he  wrote 
various  articles,  including  the  important  essay,  Harpsi- 
chord or  Piano  f  He  performed  early  keyboard  music 
with  special  competence. 

Nin-Culmell,  Joaquin,  contemporary  Spanish  pi- 
anist and  composer.  He  made  his  American  debut  at 
Town  Hall,  New  York,  in  1938.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  piano  sonata. 

Nin  y  Castellano,  Joaquin,  Cuban  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Havana, 
Sept.  29;  1883;  studied  with  Carlos  Vidiella,  M.  Mosz- 
kowski,  and  d'Indy.  His  work  includes  piano  and  violin 
music,  stage  music,  a  study  of  early  piano  music  and 
the  editing  of  old  Spanish  masters. 

Nineteenth,  the  interval  of  two  octaves  and  a  fifth. 
Nineteenth,  an  organ-stop,  i  y$  ft.  in  the  manual  and 
2|   ft.  in  the  pedal -organ,   sounding  the  nineteenth 
of  the  unison. 

Nini,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Fano,' Nov.  I,  18.05;  died.  Bergamo,  Dec.  27, 
1880;  director  of  the  .School  of  Singing  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  conductor  at  Bergamo.  Cathedral  from  1843. 
Ni-No-Tsuzurni,  a  Japanese  drum  having  a  dumb- 
hell  shaped  shell.  .  ...  .  ......  ,, 

.  .  Ninth;  an.  interval  that  [exceeds  ..a  .perfect  octave  by 
a  .whole: tone  or  a, .semitone;. if  the  former  it  becomes 
a  major  interval;  if  the  latter  a  minor  interval,  A  chord 
of.  the  ninth,  -which-ds  a  frvce^toned-'chord,  is  -the  seventh 
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chord  with  the  ninth  added  which  is  an  interval  a  ninth 
from  the  root.  It  resolves  like  the  seventh,  i.e.,  dia- 
tonically  downward.  In  four-part  harmony  one  tone  is 
omitted,  this  tone  is  customarily  the  fifth. 

Nisard,  Theodore  (real  name  Abbe  Theodule 
Eleazar  Xavier  Normand),  Belgian  organist,  choir 
director  and  writer  on  music,  born  Quaregnon,  Jan. 
27,  1812 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1887.  He  made  the  first  copy 
of  the  Antiphonary  of  Montpellier,  written  with  neumes 
and  Latin-letter  notation  from  A  to  P.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are:  an  organist's  manual;  Le  bon 
menestrel,  songs  for  use  in  religious  schools ;  works  on 
plain-chant  and  on  early  systems  of  notation;  a  dic- 
tionary of  mediaeval  musical  terms  and  his  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Ancients  and  the  French.  He  also  wrote 
monographs  on  Gdo  von  Clugny,  Palestrina,  Lully, 
Rameau,  Abt  Vogler  and  Pergolesi. 

Nisbet,  William,  English  amateur  violin  maker, 
born  at  Prestonkirk,  in  1828;  died  there,  in  1902.  His 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  instruments 
were  built  on  the  Amati  and  Maggini  models  and  have 
fine  tone  and  workmanship. 

Nisle,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  pianist,  hornist 
and  composer,  born  in  1782 ;  died  after  1837.  His 
long  list  of  works  includes  two  string  quintets  and 
others  with  horn  or  flute,  two  string  quartets  and  a 
trio  for  piano,  violin  and  horn. 

Nissen,  Constanze,  see  Mozart,  Constanze. 

Nissen,  Erika  Lie-,  see  Lie-Nissen,  Erika. 

Nissen,  Georg  Nikolaus  von,  Danish  biographer  of 
Mozart,  born  Hadersleben,  Jan.  22,  1761 ;  died  Salz- 
burg, Mar.  24,  1826.  He  married  Constanze  Mozart, 
widow  of  the  great  composer.  His  biography  of  Mo- 
zart, compiled  from  the  mass  of  documents  then  in 
existence  and  from  the  recollections  and  information 
supplied  by  his  wife,  was  published  in  1828  after 
Nissen's  death.  It  contains  many  of  Mozart's  letters. 

Nissen,  Karl,  Norwegian  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Oslo,  Feb.  27,  1879;  died  there>  MaY  J4»  1920; 
pupil  of  his  mother,  Erika  Nissen-Lie  and  of  Busoni, 
Ole  Olsen  and  van  Eycken. 

Nissen-Saloman,  Henriette,  Swedish  singer  and 
teacher,  born  Goteborg,  Mar.  12,  1819;  died  Harzburg, 
Aug.  27,  1879;  pupil  of  Chopin  and  Garcia;  teacher 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  She  sang  at  many 
of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  and  rivalled  Jenny  Lind 
in  popularity.  Her  vocal  method  was  published  in 
German,  French  and  Russian. 

Nissim,  Mary,  see  Rosselli-Nisshn,  Mary. 

Nithart  von  Reuenthal,  see  Neidhardt  von  Reuen- 
thal. 

Nito,  Jose  de,  see  de  Nito,  Jose. 

Nitsch,  Adolf,  German  violoncellist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Freudenthal,  Feb.  .3,  1866. 

.  Nitzsche,  Bernhard,  German  composer  and  theater 
conductor,  born  Bautzen,  Nov.  24,  1877.    His  composi- 


tions include  operettas,  a  symphony,  orchestral  suites, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Nitzsche,  Franz  Ludwig  Richard  Nils,  German 
organist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Papritz,  Dres- 
den, Oct.  29,  1877.  E^s  compositions  are  predomi- 
nantly large  choral  works  with  orchestra. 

Niverd,  Lucien,  French  composer,  born  Vouziers, 
Sept.  20,  1879;  Pupil  of  H.  Kayser,  Laforge  and 
Widor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operatic,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Nivers,  Guillaume  Gabriel,  French  organist  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  near  Melun  about  1617;  died  after 
1701 ;  pupil  of  Chambonnieres ;  was  organist  at  St. 
Sulpice,  Paris,  and  organist  to  the  King  and  music- 
master  to  the  Queen.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  method 
of  reading  vocal  music  in  relation  to  the  natural  scale, 
which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of 
solmisation.  His  compositions  include  church  music 
and  organ  and  lute  music. 

Nixon,  Henry  Cotter,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  London,  in  1842;  died  Dec.  25,  1907; 
fourth  son  of  Henry  George  Nixon. 

Nixon,  Henry  George,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Winchester,  Feb.  20,  1796;  died  at  South- 
wark,  in  1849.  Among  other  church  music,  he  com- 
posed vespers  for  every  festival  in  the  year. 

Nkonjo,  an  African  drum  used  to  accompany  a  dance 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  beaten  with  the  fingers  and 
the  palms  alternately. 

No,  a  Siamese  double-reed  instrument  with  a  coni- 
cal tube,  finger-holes  and  a  flaring  bell. 

No  drama,  Japanese  symbolic  drama,  called  in  Jap- 
anese, nogaku,  written  in  prose  and  verse  and  employing 
a  chorus,  music  and  dancing.  The  oldest  form  of  drama 
in  Japan,  it  has  remained  unchanged  since  the  I5th 
century.  There  are  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  no 
plays  in  existence.  Five  no  plays  are  usually  given  at 
one  performance,  which  lasts  from  seven  to  eleven 
hours.. 

No-Kan,  a  Japanese  transverse  flute  of  bamboo  or 
iron. 

Noack,  Elizabeth,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Mainz,  July  29,  1895.  She  wrote  My  First 
Singing-Book. 

Noack,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  teacher,  musi- 
cologist and  choral  conductor,  born  Darmstadt,  July  10, 
1890;  pupil  of  Kretzschmar,  Stumpf,  Wolf  and  Max 
Schneider.  He  composed  vocal  works  and  wrote  a 
monograph  on  Christof  Graupner  as  a  composer  of  in- 
strumental works. 

Noack,  Sylvairi,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Rotterdam, 
Aug.  21,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Spoor  and  Elderling  and  win- 
ner of  first  prize  on  his  graduation  from  the  Amster- 
dam Conservatory.  He  has  played  with  the  Concert- 
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gebouw,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tras. 

Noack,  Walter,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  June  12,  1900.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  a  singspiel,  a  ballet  and  entertainment  music. 

Noatzsch,  Richard,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Oschatz,  Oct.  20,  1869;  pupil  at 
Oschatz  and  at  the  Dresden  Royal  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  on  piano  technic  and  on  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  piano. 

Nob,  Victorine,  see  Stoltx,  Rosine. 

Nobel,  Otto  Willem  de,  Dutch  operatic  basso  and 
choral  composer,  born  Haarlem,  Feb.  10,  1867. 

Nobile  (It.),  noble;  grand;  refined. 

Nobilita,  con  (It.),  with  nobility;  grandeur. 

Nobilmente  (It.),  nobly. 

Noble,  Thomas  Tertius,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bath,  May  5,  1867;  pupil  of  Parratt,  Bridge 
and  Stanford.  Previous  to  his  engagement  as  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  York, 
1913,  he  acted  in  that  capacity  at  York  Minster.  In 
St.  Thomas'  it  was  his  task  to  establish  cathedral  serv- 
ices of  a  high  order,  a  commission  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted.  A  magnificent  organ  was  installed  and 
a  choir  school  was  founded.  In  addition  to  his  church 
duties,  he  toured  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
played  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Among  his 
compositions  are  orchestral  works,  a  cantata  with,  or- 
chestra, a  concerto  and  a  toccata  and  fugue  for  organ, 
anthems,  services,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Catch  Club,  see 
Catch  Club. 

Nocentino,  Domenico,  Italian  clarinettist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Arezzo,  in  1848 ;  died  Florence,  Dec.  29, 
1924.  He  composed  operettas,  a  symphony,  a  clarinet 
duet,  studies  and  concert  pieces. 

Noch  (Ger.),  still;  yet;  the  Italian  equivalent  is 
ancora. 

Nocturne  (Fr.)  (Ger.,  Nokturne,  Nachtstuck; 
It.,  Notturno).  John  Field  first  used  "Nocturne"  as 
the  title  for  a  short,  lyrical  piano  piece  of  a  reflective, 
restful  character,  with  the  melodies  delicately  embel- 
lished. This  title  was  given  by  Chopin  to  many  of 
his  piano  works  which  were  often  melancholy  in  spite 
of  their  charming  delicacy  enhanced  by  cadenza  effects. 
In  design  they  were  always  rather  simple,  the  majority 
being  in  song-form.  Mozart  used  "Notturno"  instead 
of  serenade  for  the  three  movement  compositions  for 
strings  and  two  horns  (Kochel  286)  ;  Mendelssohn  also 
used  this  title  for  an  entr'acte  in  his  music  for  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

"Nocturnes,"  three  orchestral  works  by  Claude 
Debussy,  composed  in  1898  and  published  in  1899.  The 
first  two,  Images  and  Fetes,  were  first  performed-  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris  under  the  baton  of  Camille 
Chevillard  on  Dec.  9,  1900.  The  third,  Sirenes,  for 


orchestra  and  female  voices,  was  first  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  on  Oct.  27,  1961,  along  with  the 
other  two.  At  this  last  concert  Debussy's  friends  were 
so  exuberant  in  expressing1  their  delight  that  sharp 
hissing  was  necessary  to  correct  them.  . 

Nocturns  (Lat.  nocturni,  nocturnae  orationes — "The 
Night  Hours").  Psalms  that  have  been  reserved  for 
the  office  of  matins  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ren- 
dered in  portions,  and  sometimes  antiphonally. 

Node.  In  acoustics,  that  portion  of  a  string,  air  col- 
umn or  other  vibrating  body  where  there  is  the  least 
motion.  For  example  in  the  case  of  a  string ;  if  it  vi- 
brates as  a  whole  the  nodes  are  the  two  ends  and  the 
segment  where  the  vibration  is  the  greatest  is  the  loop; 
if  it  vibrates  in  two  or  three  equal  segments,  the  nodes 
are  not  only  the  two  ends  of  the  string  but  also  at  the 
end  of  each  loop. 

Nodermann,  Preben  Magnus  Christian,  Danish 
composer  and  hymnologist,  born  Hjorring,  Jan.  11, 
1867;  died  in  1930;  pupil  of  Mailing;  organist  in 
Malmo,  music  director  at  Lund  Cathedral.  He  com- 
posed operas,  motets,  choruses,  violin  music  and  piano 
and  organ  music;  made  a  new  vocal  score  of  Gluck's 
Orpheus;  and  published  a  valuable  study  of  Swedish 
hymnology. 

Nodler,  Wenzeslaus,  i5th  century  German  com- 
poser of  songs,  of  which  one  is  preserved. 

Nodnagel,  Ernst  Otto,  German  vocal  teacher,  mu- 
sic critic,  writer  and  composer,  born  Dortmund,  May  16, 
1870;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  25,  1909;  pupil  at  the  Hoch- 
schule.  He  wrote  symphonic  poems,  other  orchestral 
works  and  songs  with  and  without  orchestra ;  his  writ- 
ings include  analytical  works  and  a  musical  novel. 

Noe,  Oskar,  German  violinist  and  voice  teacher,  born 
Graz,  May  23,  1872;  died  Leipzig,  Mar.  20,  1910;  pupil 
of  Stockhausen.  He  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  Ger- 
man technic  of  singing. 

Noel,  see  Carol. 

Noelte,  A.  Albert,  German-American  composer, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Starnberg,  Mar.  10,  1885 ; 
music  critic  in  Boston  and  Munich.  His  works  include 
songs  and  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Noetel,  Konrad  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Posen,  Oct.  30,  1903. 

Noetzel,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Wiesbaden,  Apr.  10,  1880;  pupil  of  Iwan 
Knorr  and  Schroder.  His  compositions  include  vocal, 
orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Noferi  (Nofferti),  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  in  1730;  died  after  1775.  He 
gave  concerts  in  London  in  1770.  His  compositions 
include  twelve  violin  solos  with  bass,  eight  violin  solos 
with  bass  for  harpsichord  or  violoncello,  duets  for  two 
violins  with  and  without  bass,  duets  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  trios  for  violin,  viola  and  violoncello,  dances 
and  some  violin  concertos  which  remain  in  manu- 
script. 
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Nofre,  see  Nefer. 

Noguera,  Antonio,  Spanish  composer,  musicologist, 
music  critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  Majorca.  He 
composed  piano  and  choral  works  and  wrote  a  book 
of  musical  criticism  and  works  dealing  with  Majorcan 
music  and  religious  music. 

Nogueras,  Vicente  Costa,  see  Costa  Nogueras, 
Vicente. 

Nohl,  Karl  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Iserlohn,  Westphalia,  Dec.  5, 
1831 ;  died  Heidelberg,  Dec.  15,  1885 ;  studied  law  and 
associated  subjects  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin,  always  retaining  a  lively  interest  in 
music,  taking  lessons  in  theory  from  Dehn  and  Kiel. 
He  taught  musical  history  and  aesthetics  at  Heidelberg. 
His  works  included  the  compilation  of  the  letters  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  others,  writing  on  these  masters 
according  to  contemporary  estimate,  also  valuable  essays 
on  Wagner,  Haydn  and  Liszt. 

Nohl,  Walther,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Eichen,  Sept.  6,  1866.  His  works  include  Beethoven 
as  a  Man. 

Nohr,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  obo- 
ist, flutist  and  composer,  born  Langensalza,  Thuringia, 
Oct.  7,  1800;  died  Meiningen,  Oct.  5,  1875.  A*  the  in- 
stigation of  Princess  Lobenstein  he  studied  with  Lind- 
ner and  then  served  in  a  military  band  as  oboist  and 
flutist  in  the  French  wars.  Later  he  studied  with 
Spohr,  Hauptmann  and  Umbreit  and  became  a  violin 
virtuoso  and  concertmaster  at  the  Saxe-Meiningen  Ducal 
Chapel.  His  compositions  include  operas,  oratorios, 
cantatas,  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral  works,  quin- 
tets, string  quartets,  songs  and  violin  music. 

Noire  (Fr.  "black"),  a  quarter-note. 

Nola,  Domenico  da  (real  name  Don  Joan  Do- 
menico  del  Giovane),  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Nola,  kingdom  of  Naples ;  died 
at  Naples  about  1590. 

Nolck,  August,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Liibeck,  Jan.  9,  1862;  studied  in  Hamburg;  his  com- 
positions include  instructive  works  for  piano,  violin, 
and  'cello. 

Noll,  Rudi,  German  composer,  born  Dortmund,  Mar. 
9,  1900. 

Nolopp,  Werner,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Stendal,  June  5,  1835 ;  died  Magdeburg,  Aug.  12, 
1903;  his  works  include  male  choruses  which  enjoyed 
much  popularity. 

Nolte,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Jan.  23, 
1891. 

Noltge,  Walter,  German  operetta  composer,  born 
Cottbus,  Apr.  21,  1891. 

Nolthenius,  Hugo,  Dutch  composer,  teacher,  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Am- 
sterdam, Dec.  20,  1848;  died  Haarlem,  June  8,  1929; 
studied  with  Viotta  and  Averkamp;  his  works  include 


songs,  incidental  dramatic  music,  a  study  on  W.  Men- 
gelberg  and  critical  articles  on  Wagner. 

Nome,  Nomos  (Gr.),  a  pattern  for  a  song  or  in- 
strumental piece  in  ancient  Greek  music. 

Nomenclature,  Musical.  A  list  of  about  10,000  ex- 
pressions and  technical  names  that  are  used  in  the  art 
and  science  of  music,  including  the  terms  that  are  ap- 
plied to  acoustics,  musical  tones,  notation,  instruments 
and  musical  compositions. 

Nones  (Lat),  the  canonical  office  recited  between 
noon  and  3  P.M.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Orthodox  Churches. 

Nonet,  a  group  of  nine  performers  or  a  composition 
for  such  an  ensemble. 

Non  Nobis  Domine.  A  -  famous  English  canon 
which  is  sung  in  place  of  "Grace  after  meat"  at  large 
public  dinners.  Its  theme  has  been  used  by  many 
composers,  especially  Handel  as  in  his  Hallelujah 
Chorus. 

Nonole,  Nonuplet,  a  group  of  nine  notes  occupying 
the  time  of  six  or  eight  of  the  same  time  value. 

Noorden,  Walter  van,  see  Van  Noorden,  Walter. 

Noordewier-Reddingius,  Aaltje,  Dutch  soprano  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Deurne,  Sept.  I,  1868;  pupil  of 
Messchaert.  She  was  a'  member  of  Daniel  de  Lange's 
choir.  After  1890  she  appearecl  in  many  European 
countries  as  an  oratorio  singer,  especially  successful  in 
the  works  of  Bach.  She  also  was  interested  in  the 
works  of  modern  composers  like  Mahler  and  Wolf. 

Noordt  (Noorth),  Anthony  van,  i7th  century 
Dutch  organist.  In  1659,  while  at  the  new  church  in 
Amsterdam,  he  brought  out  a  tablature  book  containing 
a  number  of  French  psalm  tunes,  varied  according  to 
the  verses,  and  six  fantasies  in  fugue  form,  all  for  the 
organ.  The  music  is  printed  on  a  double  six-lined  staff 
with  two  clefs,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  part  for  the 
left  hand  given  in  the  Old  German  tablature.  The 
work  has  been  republished  in  modern  notation. 

Noordt,  Sybrandus  van,  late  I7th  century  Dutch  or- 
ganist and  composer. 

Nopitsch,  Christoph  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German 
composer,  teacher,  and  choirmaster,  born  Kirchensitten- 
bacti,  Feb.  4,  1758;  died  Nordlingen,  May  22,  1824; 
pupil  of  Siebenkees,  G.  W.  Gruber,  Joseph  Riepel,  Beck, 
Anton  Schweitzer,  and  Georg  Benda ;  his  works  include 
songs,  piano,  orchestral,  and  operatic  works,  also  a  sing- 
ing method. 

Nora  Clench  Quartet, 'contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1907  and  now  discontinued.  The 
personnel  consisted  of  Nora  Clench,  first  violin; 
Lucy  Stone,  second  violin;  Cecilia  Gates,  viola;  and 
May  Muckle,  violoncello. 

Norblin,  Louis  Pierre  Martin,  ^Polish  violoncellist 
and  teacher,  born  Warsaw,  Dec.  2,  1781 ;  died  Chateau 
Cqnnantre,  Marne,  July  14,  1854;  noted  performer 
and  conservatory  professor. 
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Norcome  (Norcombe,  Ndrcum),  Daniel,  English 
composer,  born  at  Windsor  in  1576;  died  before  1626. 
He  went  to  Brussels  where  he  became  one  of  the 
instrumentalists  in  the  viceregal  chapel.  He  is  also 
heard  of  at  the. Danish  court  and  in  Venice.  He  con- 
tributed a  -madrigal  to  the  Triumph  of  Oriaw,  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Nordbefger,  Carl,  Swedish  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Bollnas,  Nov.  22,  1885 ;  studied  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory,  at  Prague,  with  geycik  at 
Vienna,  and -with  Leopold  Auer;  made  his  debut  at 
Stockholm  in  1910,  later  giving  concerts  and  becom- 
ing an  orchestra  leader.  -  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
for  the  violin. 

Nordbldm,  Johann  Erik,  Swedish  -composer,  or- 
ganist and  voice  teacher,  born  Upsala,  Apr.  12,  1788 ; 
died  there,  Dec.  25,  1848;  pupil  of  Haffner;  his  works 
include  songs'and  choral  works;  also  a  voice  method. 

Norden,  Albert  Muller,  see  Muller-Norden,  Albert. 

Norden,  Juahita,  German  concert  violinist,  born 
Nov.  30,  1876;  pupil  of  Ysaye  aiid  Joachim. 

Norden,  N.  Lindsay^Ameriean  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Philadelphia,  Apr.  24, 
1887;  studied  with  Max:  ^picher  :and  •  others  in  New 
York.  He  organized  the  Aeolian  .Choir,  with  which 
he  carried  on  an  active  and  successful  campaign  for 
the  acceptance  of  Russian  liturgical  music  in  the  con- 
cert hall.  His  works  include  over  fifty  sacred -choruses 
by  various  Russian  .composers,  adapted  to  English 
texts.  •  ...  -•-.  . . .  ,  ':  .-;,-. 

Nordica,  Lillian  (real  naiiie  Lillian  Norton), 
American  soprano>  born  Farmington;  Me.,  May  12, 
1859;  died  Batavia,  Java,  May  10,  191-4;  pupil  of  John 
O'Neill  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston. 
She  made  tours  of  America  with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  >  and  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  or- 
chestra, and  was  heard  in  England  with  Gilmore's 
Band,  after  which  she  studied  singing,  with  Sangiovanni 
at  Milan.  Her  debut  took  place  at-  Brescia  in  1879 ; 
during  the .  succeeding  years  she  appeared  in .  many 
operas  in  Berlin,  Danzig,  St.  Petersburg  and  London. 
She  also  made  a  long  tour  of  America  with  Colonel 
Mapleson.  After  careful  training  by  Kniese  at  Bay- 
reuth,  she  appea'red  a  number  of  times  in  Wagner 
roles,  playing  the  parts  pf  Brunnhilde  and  Isolde  at 
Boston,  Paris  and  New  York.  Heir  voice  was  used 
with  consummate  skill,  .and  she  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most artists  of  her  day.  ;..L  ;:  . 

Nordica  Memorial  Association^  an  American  so- 
ciety organized  in  Maine  in '1927 -:  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  and  restoring  the  birthplace  of  Lillian 
Nordica  at  Farmiijgton,  Me.  Various  mementos,  in- 
cluding autographed  photographs,'  have  been  secured. 
In  1931 '  a  valuable  collection,  consisting' of  her  com- 
plete opera  wardrobe,  was  purchased. 


Nordic,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  writer  on  music 
and  teacher,  born  at  Trieste  in  1891.  His  writings  in- 
clude a  study  on  Cesar  Franck. 

Nordoff ,  Paul,  American  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  4,  I9°9-  HC  studied  at  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  of-  Music  and  at  the  Juilliard 
School  with  Samaroff  and  Goldmark  and  has  twice 
received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  He  has  specialized 
in  modern  music  for  the  piano  'and  lectured  exten- 
sively on  that  subject.  His  orchestral  compositions 
include  two  piano  concertos,  Bavarian  Variations,  Prel- 
ude and  Three  Fugues,  a  secular  mass,  two  string 
quartets,  a  piano  quintet,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Nordqvist,  Gustaf,  Swedish  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Feb.  12,  1886;  studied  both 
in  Stockholm  and  Berlin;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  instrumental  and  choral  works. 

Nordqvist,  Johan  Conrad,  Swedish  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Vanersborg,  Apr.  u, 
1840;  died  Apr.  16,  1920;  studied  at  the  Musical 
Academy,  Stockholm.  He  was  successively  violist, 
bandmaster,  chorus  master,  music  director,  organist 
and  teacher,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Scandinavian  conductors. 

Nordraak,  Rikard,  Norwegian  composer,  born 
Christiania,  June  12,  1842;  died  Mar.  20,  1866;  pupil 
of  Kiel  and  Kullak.  He  threw  himself  with  zeal  into, 
the  cause  of  Norwegian  national  music,  collecting  and 
editing  folk  songs.  He  and  Grieg  were  fellow-work- 
ers on  this  project  and  his  early  death  deprived  the 
great  composer  of  an  able  assistant.  Among  Nor- 
draak's  compositions  was  the  Norwegian  national  hymn, 
and  his  other  works  included  incidental  music  to  plays 
by  Bjornson,  also  choruses  and  piano  -music. 

Noren,  Heinrich  Gottlieb,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Graz,  Jan.  5,  1861 ;  died  Rottach,  June 
6,  1928;  pupil  of  Massart  in  Paris,  and  Gerusheim  in 
Berlin.  He  acted  as  concertmaster  in  several  countries 
and  later  directed  his  own  conservatory  at  Kref  eld.  He 
attracted  considerable  attention  with  orchestral  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  from  Strauss'  Bin  Heldenleben.  Al- 
though intended  as  an  act  of  homage  to  Strauss,  the 
latter  instituted  a  lawsuit  which  proved  to  be  very 
valuable  publicity  for  Noren. 

Norena,  Eide  (real  name  Kaja  Hansen  Eide),  Nor- 
wegian, lyric  soprano,  born  Horten,  Apr.  26,  ,1884. 
She  studied  in  Weimar,  in  London  with  Raymond  von 
Zur  Muellen,  in  Italy  and  Paris,  and  made  her  debut 
as  Eros  in  Gluck's  Orpheus  and  Euridice  at  the  Oslo 
Opera.  This  was  followed  by  an  engagement  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  under  Arturo  Toscanini,  where  she  made 
her  debut  as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto.  Her  American'  debut 
took  place  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  in 
1926,  and  in  1933  s^e  became  a  member  of  the  New 
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York  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  she  appeared 
as  Mimi  in  La  Boheme.    She  has  also  sung  in  recitals. 

Norfe,  an  Egyptian  plucked  instrument  with  a  p"fear- 
shaped  body,  long  neck  and  fretted  finger  board.  The 
plucking  is  done  with  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum. 

Norfleet,  Catharine,  contemporary  American  vio- 
linist, pupil  of  Auer,  appeared  with  the  Norfleet  Trio 
in  New  York,  1923.  The  trio  consists  of  herself,  her 
brother  and  sister,  and  has  been  widely  acclaimed. 

Norfleet,  Helen,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
pupil  of  Miekevitz.  She  made  her  debut  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1915,  and  with  her 
brother  and  sister,  organized  the  Norfleet  Trio,  which 
has  had  wide  success. 

Norfleet,  Leeper,  contemporary  American  violon- 
cellist, pupil  of  Willeke.  Along  with  his  two  sisters, 
he  organized  the  Norfleet  Trio,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm  since  1923. 

Norfleet  Trio,  contemporary  American  chamber  mu- 
sic organization  composed  of  two  sisters  and  a  brother, 
the  personnel  being  Helen  Norfleet,  piano ;  Catharine 
Norfleet,  violin;  and  Leeper  Norfleet,  violoncello. 
Their  debut  took  place  in  New  York  in  1923.  Since 
then  they  have  toured  extensively,  and  done  much 
educational  work  in  ensemble  playing,  as  well  as  com- 
posing simple  trios  for  young  players. 

Norfolk,  Conn.,  an  American  town.  It  was  the  'seat 
of  important  musical  festivals  from  1900  to  1923  under 
the  patronage  of  Carl  Stoeckel.  In  1899  the  LitcJi- 
field  Country  Choral  Union  was  founded  as  a  means 
of  uniting  the  choruses  of  the  adjacent  towns  of  Nor- 
folk, Winsted,  Salisbury,  Canaan  and  Torrington. 
The  conductors  were  R.  P.  Paine,  1899-1915,  Mees, 
1915-21,  and  Paine  again  from  1922.  The  Union  gave 
first  American  performances  of  symphonic  works  by 
Hadley,  Kelley,  Sibelius,  Loeffler,  Carpenter  and 
others,  as  well  as  large  choral  works  by  Horatio  Parker, 
Chadwick  and  Coleridge-Taylor. 

Norfolk  Music  Festival,  The.  This  festival  was 
held  annually  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  although  it  has  not  been  held  for  the  last  few 
seasons.  It  was  one  of  the  leading  American  institu- 
tions of  its  kind,  presented  such  artists  as  Kreisler, 
Homer,  Gogorza,  Rothier,  Witherspoon,  Whitehill  and 
Powell;  was  conducted  at  various  times  by  Jean  Si- 
belius, Coleridge-Taylor,  Alfred  Noyes  and  Vaughan 
Williams ;  and  presented  first  performances  of  compo- 
sitions by  Hadley,  Chadwick,  Parker  and  Stillman 
Kelley. 

Norfolk  Rhapsody  Orchestra  (Vaughan  Williams). 
The  first  of  three  'Norfolk  Rhapsodies;  this  was  com- 
posed in  1905  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Promenade  Concert  in  London,  Aug.  23,  1906 ;  it  was 
revised  in  1914.  It  was  the  composer's  intention  to 
write  a  Norfolk  Folk  Song  Symphony  in  three  move- 
ments, but  he  discarded  the  third  Rhapsody  and  was 
doubtful  about  the  second.  The  idea  probably  derived 


from  his  collection  of  old  songs  at  Kings  Lynn,  Nor- 
folk, made  in  Jan.,  1905.  Songs  used  in  this  Rhap- 
sody are  The  Captain's  Apprentice,  A  Bold  Young 
Sailor,  The  Basket  of  Eggs,  'On  Board  a  '98  and  Ward, 
the  Pirate. 

Norkus,  Arthur,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Konigsberg,  Aug.  17,  1866. 

Norlind,  Johan  Henrik  Tobias,  Swedish  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Hvellinge,  May  6,  1879;  Pupil 
of  Rothstein,  Berg,  von  Bose,  Jadassohn,  Thuille, 
Sandberger,  Fleischer  and  Friedlander.  He  attended 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  the  Universities  of  Munich, 
Upsala  and  Lund,  was  director  of  a  high  school  in 
Tomelilla  and  of  another  in  Grefoie,  near  Malmo. 
His  works  include  writings  on  the  history  of  Swedish 
music,  on  speech  and  music,  on  Beethoven,  and  on 
folk  lore,  also  a  dictionary  which  contains  useful  in- 
formation on  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  music. 

Norma,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Felice 
Romani,  music  by  Vincenzo  Bellini,  first  produced  at 
Milan  on  Dec.  26,  1831.  The  story  is:  Norma,  High 
Priestess  of  the  Druids,  though  sworn  to  bring  about 
the  expulsion  of  the  Roman  invaders,  is  secretly  mar- 
ried to  Severus,  the  Roman  Proconsul  in  Gaul,  and  has 
two  children  by  him.  When  Norma  discovers  that  her 
husband  loves  Adalgisa,  in  anger  she  plans  to  kill  the 
children,  but  instead  'she  decides  to  give  them  and  her 
husband  to  Adalgisa,  and  then  die  on  the  funeral  pyre. 
But  Adalgisa  pleads  with  her  to  abandon  her  idea,  and 
offers  to  send  Severus  back  to  her.  Severus  refuses 
to  return  to  Norma,  and  tries  to  take  Adalgisa  against 
her  will,  but  Norma  foils  this  attempt,  and  tells  him 
he  must  give  Adalgisa  up  or  die.  Then  Norma  de- 
clares war  on  Rome  and  denounces  her  husband;  to 
save  his  life  she  denounces  herself.  Her  supreme 
sacrifice  brings  back  Severus's  love ;  they  ascend  the 
funeral  pyre  together. 

Normal  Pitch,  a  pitch  or  tone  with  a  fixed  number 
of  vibrations  per  second,  generally  A  or  C}  used  as  a 
standard  .of  reference  and  adopted  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1859;  A  =  435  vibrations  per  second. 

Normalton  (Ger.),  standard  pitch;  normaltonarten, 
normal  keys;  norwialtonleitern,  normal  scales. 

Norman,  Barak,  I7th-i8th  century  English  viol  and 
violoncello  maker,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  English 
school,  and  amoilg  the  earliest  makers  of  violoncellos 
in  England.  He  worked  in  London. 

Norman,  Fredrifc  Vilhelm  Ludvig,  Swedish  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Stockholm,  •  Aug.  28,  1831;  died 
there,  Mar.  28,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Hauptmann 
and  Rietz.  He;  attended  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Oscar,  Jenny  Lind  and 
Lindblad.  Through  the  mediation  of  Schumann,  his 
first  composition,  a  piece  for  two  pianos,  was  pub- 
lished by.  Kistner.  Later  this  Leipzig  firm  -  published 
his  various  other  instrumental  works.  He  ranked  high 
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NORMAN,  JOHN— NORTON 


s.a  composer^  and  his  works  include  symphonies,  over- 
ires,  sonatas,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Norman,  John,  I5th-i6th  century  English  church 
msic  composer  and  organist ;  his  extant  works  include 
mass  and  two  motets. 

Norman,  Ludwig,  Swedish  conductor,  composer 
id  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Oct.  28,  1831 ;  died  there, 
Ear.  28,  1885 ;  conducted  in  Stockholm ;  his  composi- 
ons  include  stage  music,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
lamber  and  piano  music,  an  oratorio,  cantatas  and 
mgs. 

Norman-Neruda,  Mme.,  see  Neruda,  Wihna  Maria 
rancisca. 

Normand,  Abbe  Theodule  fileazar  Xavier,  see 
isard,  Theodore. 

Normann,  Ludwig,  Swedish  teacher  and  composer, 
>rn  Stockholm,  Aug.  28,  1831;  died  there,  Mar.  28, 
.85 ;  married  the  violin  virtuosa,  Wilhelmine  Neruda, 
1864.  His  works  include  chamber  music,  a  violin 
nata  and  piano  music  for  two  and  four  hands. 
Norns,  three  characters  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des 
'belmigen,  sung  by  female  voices.  In  the  last  of-  the 
:le's  four  dramas  Die  Gotterdammerung,  the  Norns 
*ates),  daughters  of  Erda,  weave  their  rope,  and  re- 
e  the  stories  of  the  gods  which  form  its  threads, 
ddenly  the  rope  is  cut  upon  a  sharp  rock  and  breaks, 
stroying  with  it  their  font  of  wisdom ;  the  Norns  dis- 
pear,  returning  to  their  mother. 
Noronha,  Francisco  de  Sa,  Portuguese  violinist 
i  composer,  born  Vienna  do  Castello,  Feb.  24,  1820 ; 
d  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan.  23,  1881;  self-taught,  he  be- 
ne  a  violin  virtuoso.  His  compositions  include 
iras,  operettas,  vaudevilles,  and  violin  fantasias  and 
>rices,  all  of  which  were  popular  in  both  Portugal 
1  Brazil. 

Morris,  Homer  Albert,  American,  organist,  com- 
er and  writer  on  music,  born  Wayne,  Me.,  Oct.  4, 
So ;  pupil  of  Turner,  Emery  and  Chadwick  at  the 
iv  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  and  of  Guilmant, 
bois,  Godard  and  Gigout  in  Paris.  He  occupied 
ious  positions  as  organist  in  Lewiston  and  Port- 
i,  Me.,  and  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  was  one 
•he  first  American  composers  to  employ  the  French 
ressionistic  idiom.  His  works  include  an  oratorio, 
gs,  organ  pieces  and  several  theoretical  treatises. 
Forris,  Thomas,  English  composer,  organist,  chor- 
:  and  opera  tenor,  born  Aug.  1741;  died  Himley 
1,  near  Stourbridge,  Sept.  3,  1790;  his  compositions 
;ide  anthems,  six  symphonies  for  strings,  glees  and 
T  vocal  music. 

Forris,  William,  English  composer,  chorister  and 
rmaster,  died  about  1710;  one  of  the  children  of 
Chapel  Royal  at  the  coronation  of  James  II,  in 


orth,  Charles,  German  music  director,  organist  and 
poser,  born  Mulhausen,  July  3,  1859. 
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North,  Francis  (Lord  Guilford),  English  musi- 
cian and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Kirtling,  Cambridge- 
shire in  1637;  died  Sept.  5,  1685;  one  of  the  best 
amateurs  of  his  time,  whose  writings  include  an 
anonymous  philosophical  essay  on  music,  containing 
curious  observations  on  the  phenomena  of  Sound. 

North,  Roger,  English  writer  on  music,  born  Tos- 
tock,  Suffolk,  Sept.  3,  1653;  died  Roughairi,  Mar.  i, 
1733;  brother  of  Francis  North.  His  works  include 
Memoires  of  Mustek,  a  well-written  sketch  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
down  to  1728,  which  was  published  in  1846,  edited  by 
Rimbault. 

North  American  Saengerbund,  The,  an  American 
choral  society,  founded  at  Cincinnati  O.,  in  1849,  and 
which  today  has  singing  societies  in  several  hundred 
sections  of  the  country.  In  1924  the  Society  celebrated 
its  Diamond  Jubilee  with  a  series  of  five  concerts  at 
the  Chicago  Auditorium  in  which  3800  singers  from 
163  communities  participated,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  Stock,  and  various  soloists. 

Northbroke,  James,  early  i6th  century  English 
church  music  composer. 

Northey,  Currie,  see  Roma,  Caro. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Music,  Ameri- 
can music  school  at  Evanston,  111.,  founded  in  1891 
as  part  of  Northwestern  University.  It  is  a  fully 
accredited,  privately  supported  institution,  offering 
courses  in  applied  music,  criticism,  history  and  adminis- 
tration of  church  music,  and  granting  various  musical 
degrees.  The  acting  dean  is  John  W.  Beattie,  and 
the  director  of  the  graduate  department  is  Arne  Old- 
berg. 

Norton,  Mrs.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  English 
singer,  composer,  novelist  and  singing  teacher,  born 
at  Huddersfield  in  1808;  died  at  London  in  1877. 
Her  compositions  include  Juanita  and  other  popular 
songs.  . 

Norton,  Eunice,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  studied  there  and  in 
Europe  with  Artur  Schnabel  and  Tobias  Matthay, 
made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  an  orchestra  conducted 
by  Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London  and  then  made  or- 
chestral appearances  in  Germany  and  in  recitals  in 
Germany  and  Holland.  Her  American  debut  took 
place  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  in  January,  1932, 
and  has  been  followed  by  numerous  concert  appear- 
ances and  recitals. 

Norton,  Lillian,  see  Nordica,  Lillian. 

Norton,  William  Wellington,  American  conductor 
.and  teacher,  born  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  1881.  He 
studied  with  Frederick  Stock  -and  others,  and  became 
a  conductor  of  some  note,  his  conductorship  includ- 
ing engagements  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestras. 
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as.  a  composer,  and  his  works  include  symphonies,  over- 
tures, sonatas,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Norman,  John,  I5th-i6th  century  English  church 
music  composer  and  organist ;  his  extant  works  include 
a  mass  and  two  motets. 

Norman,  Ludwig,  Swedish  conductor,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Oct.  28,  1831 ;  died  there, 
Mar.  28,  1885;  conducted  in  Stockholm;  his  composi- 
tions include  stage  music,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
chamber  and  piano  music,  an  oratorio,  cantatas  and 
songs. 

Norman-Neruda,  Mme.,  see  Neruda,  Wilma  Maria 
Francisca. 

Normand,  Abbe  Theodule  fileazar  Xavier,  see 
Nisard,  Theodore. 

Normann,  Ludwig,  Swedish  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Stockholm,  Aug.  28,  1831 ;  died  there,  Mar.  28, 
1885 ;  married  the  violin  virtuosa,  Wilhelmine  Neruda, 
in  1864.  His  works  include  chamber  music,  a  violin 
sonata  and  piano  music  for  two  and  four  hands. 

Norns,  three  characters  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des 
Nibehmgen,  sung  by  female  voices.  In  the  last  of-  the 
cycle's  four  dramas  Die  Gotterdammerung,  the  Norns 
(Fates),  daughters  of-Erda,  weave  their  rope,  and  re- 
late the  stories  of  the  gods  which  form  its  threads. 
Suddenly  the  rope  is  cut  upon  a  sharp  rock  and  breaks, 
destroying  with  it  their  font  of  wisdom ;  the  Norns  dis- 
appear, returning  to  their  mother. 

Noronha,  Francisco  de  Sa,  Portuguese  violinist 
ind  composer,  born  Vienna  do  Castello,  Feb.  24,  1820 ; 
lied  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan.  23,  1881 ;  self-taught,  he  be- 
:ame  a  violin  virtuoso.  His  compositions  include 
>peras,  operettas,  vaudevilles,  and  violin  fantasias  and 
^.prices,  all  of  which  were  popular  in  both  Portugal 
ind  Brazil. 

Norris,  Homer  Albert,  American  organist,  com- 
)oser  and  writer  on  music,  born  Wayne,  Me.,  Oct.  4, 
860;  pupil  of  Turner,  Emery  and  Chadwick  at  the 
tew  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  and  of  Guilmant, 
Dubois,  Godard  and  Gigout  in  Paris.  He  occupied 
'arious  positions  as  organist  in  Lewiston  and  Port- 
md,  Me.,  and  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  was  one 
f  the  first  American  composers  to  employ  the  French 
npressionistic  idiom.  His  works  include  an  oratorio, 
Dngs,  organ  pieces  and  several  theoretical  treatises. 
Norris,  Thomas,  English  composer,  organist,  chor- 
;ter  and  opera  tenor,  born  Aug.  1741;  died  Himley 
[all,  near  Stourbridge,  Sept.  3,  1790;  his  compositions 
iclude  anthems,  six  symphonies  for  strings,  glees  and 
:her  vocal  music. 

Norris,  William,  English  composer,  chorister  and 
loirmaster,  died  about  1710;  one  of  the  children  of 
ie  Chapel  Royal  at  the  coronation  of  James  II,  in 
585- 

North,  Charles,  German  music  director,  organist  and 
Hnposer,  born  Mulhausen,  July  3,  1859. 
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North,  Francis  (Lord  Guilford),  English  musi- 
cian and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Kirtling,  Cambridge- 
shire in  1637;  died  Sept.  5,  1685;  one  of  the  best 
amateurs  of  his  time,  whose  writings  include  an 
anonymous  philosophical  essay  on  music,  containing 
curious  observations  on  the  phenomena  of  Sound. 

North,  Roger,  English  writer  on  music,  born  Tos- 
tock,  Suffolk,  Sept.  3,  1653;  died  Rougham,  Mar.  i, 
1733;  brother  of  Francis  North.  His  works  include 
Memoires  of  Musick,  a  well-written  sketch  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
down  to  1728,  which  was  published  in  1846,  edited  by 
Rimbault. 

North  American  Saengerbund,  The,  an  American 
choral  society,  founded  at  Cincinnati  O.,  in  1849,  and 
which  today  has  singing  societies  in  several  hundred 
sections  of  the  country.  In  1924  the  Society  celebrated 
its  Diamond  Jubilee  with  a  series  of  five  concerts  at 
the  Chicago  Auditorium  in  which  3800  singers  from 
163  communities  participated,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  Stock,  and  various  soloists. 

Northbroke,  James,  early  i6th  century  English 
church  music  composer. 

Northey,  Currie,  see  Roma,  Caro. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Music,  Ameri- 
can music  school  at  Evanston,  111.,  founded  in  1891 
as  part  of  Northwestern  University.  It  is  a  fully 
accredited,  privately  supported  institution,  offering 
courses  in  applied  music,  criticism,  history  and  adminis- 
tration of  church  music,  and  granting  various  musical 
degrees.  The  acting  dean  is  John  W.  Beattie,  and 
the  director  of  the  graduate  department  is  Arne  Old- 
berg. 

Norton,  Mrs.  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  English 
singer,  composer,  novelist  and  singing  teacher,  born 
at  Huddersfield  in  1808;  died  at  London  in  1877. 
Her  compositions  include  Juanita  and  other  popular 
songs.  . 

Norton,  Eunice,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  studied  there  and  in 
Europe  with  Artur  Schnabel  and  Tobias  Matthay, 
made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  an  orchestra  conducted 
by  Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London  and  then  made  or- 
chestral appearances  in  Germany  and  in  recitals  in 
Germany  and  Holland.  Her  American  debut  took 
place  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  in  January,  1932, 
and  has  been  followed  by  numerous  concert  appear- 
ances and  recitals. 

Norton,  Lillian,  see  Nordica,  Lillian. 

Norton,  William  Wellington,  American  conductor 
.and  teacher,  born  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  1881.  He 
studied  with  Frederick  Stock  tind  others,  and  became 
a  conductor  of  some  note,  his  conductorship  includ- 
ing engagements  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestras. 


NORWEGIAN  COMPOSERS'  SOCIETY— NOTATION 


Norwegian  Composers*  Society,  an  organization  in 
Norway  for  promoting  the  interests  of  native  com- 
posers. 

Norwegian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

Norwegian  Musicians'  Union,  a  Norwegian  labor 
organization,  founded  in  1913. 

Nose,  Elizabeth,  see  Dreyschock,  Elisabeth. 

Noske,  A.  A.,  contemporary  Dutch  pianist  and  com- 
poser; his  compositions  include  six  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Noskowski,  Sigismund  (Zygmunt  von),  Polish 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Warsaw,  May  2,  1846; 
died  there,  July  23,  1909;  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory. He  invented  a  musical  notation  for  the 
blind,  conducted  the  Bodau  Society,  Constance,  and 
the  Musical  Society,  Warsaw,  and  was  professor  at 
the  conservatory,  also  assistant  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  of  the  opera.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  operettas,  symphonies,  cantatas,  chamber 
and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Nossek,  Karl  Vincent,  Moravian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Vischau;  died  Verrey,  Apr.  23,  1900; 
his  compositions  were  chiefly  violin  music  and  songs. 

Nossler,  Karl  Eduard,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist, director  and  conductor,  born  Reichenbach,  Sax- 
ony, Mar.  26,  1863. 

Nota  (Lat.  and  It),  a  note. 

Nota  Cambita  (Eng.  changing  note;  It.  nota  cam- 
biata;  Ger.  W echselnote) .  A  passing  note  which  occurs 
on  the  strong  beat  of  a  measure  in  compositions  by 
the  early  contrapuntalists.  Nota  cambita  was  used  by 
Fux  to  denote  a  delayed  resolution  of  a  passing  discord. 

Nota  caratteristica  (It.),  leading-note. 

Nota  cattiva  (It.),  an  unaccented  note. 

Nota  contra  notam  (Lat.),  note  against  note,  equal 
counterpoint. 

Nota  d'abbellimento  (It.),  a  grace  note. 

Nota  principale  (It),  a  principal  or  essential  note. 

Nota  romana  (It),  a  neume. 

Notari,  Umberto,  Italian  writer  on  music  and  music 
publisher,  born  Bologna,  July  26,  1878. 

Notation,  the  system  of  symbols  by  which  music  is 
recorded  for  interpretation  by  performers.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  notation  is  not  actual  music, 
but  rather  a  translation  into  visible  form.  From  this 
medium  the  performer  interprets  music  with  more  or 
less  accuracy  in  accordance  with  the  original  concep- 
tion— his  accuracy  depending  upon  the  detailed  accuracy 
of  the  notation  to  the  original  conception,  his  observ- 
ance of  the  details  in  notation,  and  his  perception  of 
the  implications  to'  which  this  notation  should  lead 
him.  No  matter  how  detailed  notation  may  be,  it  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  interpretation  through  this 
last  factor,  a  factor  dependent  upon  the  intelligence, 
background  and  temperament  of  the  interpreter.  Like- 


wise conventions  of  the  day  play  no  small  factor  in 
the  interpretation;  for  example,  regardless  of  metro- 
nome indications,  the  tendency  today  is  to  play  slow 
passages  of  the  classic  composers  more  rapidly  than 
they  were  performed  in  their  own  period.     If  played 
at  the  original  marking,  the  passages  tend  to  sound 
dragging.    Repetitions  today  are  not  as  necessary  as  in 
the  past  when  formal  structure  was  new  to  music,  and 
are  consequently  omitted  when  balance  is  not  entirely 
lost  by  such  a  procedure.     Bringing  a  piece  up  to 
date  is  only  one  of  the  excuses  for  not  observing  nota- 
tion  faithfully;  a  study  of  notation  will  reveal  the 
struggle  for  articulation  against  convention.    The  his- 
tory of  notation,  like  that  of  music,  has  indefinite  be- 
ginnings; though  other  ancient  nations  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  record  their  music,  the  Greeks  were  the 
only  ancient  European  nation  for  which  evidence  re- 
mains that  they  did;  they  used  letters  to  represent 
notes  as  did  the  Hindoos  before  them.    The  Persians 
used  numbers  on  a  sort  of  stave  of  nine  lines;  the 
Chinese,  with  only  one  scale  of  five  tones,  had  special 
signs.      It    is    from   the   Greeks,   however,    that   the 
notation  of  Western  Europe  is  derived,  and  it  is  their 
system  which  first  commands  attention.     The  Greek 
instruments  which  affected  notation  are  the  kithara  or 
lyre,  the  epigoneion,  the  simikion  and  the  magadis,  all 
instruments  with  from  seven  to  forty  strings.     Mu- 
sical sounds  were  named  and  written  down  for  in- 
struments before  voices  since  it  was  less  difficult  to 
sing  than   to  play  without  music;   consequently   the 
intervals'  sung  take  their  names  from  the  instruments. 
Two   systems  of  notation  consequently  follow:    (i) 
phonetic  or  the  representation  of   sounds  by  letters, 
figures  or  words,  or  (2)  pictorial  or  interval  represen- 
tation of  sounds  by  symbols.    The  phonetic  preceded 
the  pictorial  system  since  the  conception  of  a  note 
as  "high"  or  "low"  is  arbitrary.     The  idea  of  high 
and  low  notes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  came  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  inversion  to  our  present-day  conception;   on 
their   stringed  instruments,  the   deepest  toned   string 
was  held  so  that  its  position  was  highest  and  was  con- 
sequently  named    "the    highest"    (Hypate   hypaton). 
Names,  however,  were  unwieldy  for  quick  reference, 
and  therefore  an  early  Dorian  alphabet  was  used;  it 
was  not  applied  to  successively  ascending  or  descend- 
ing intervals,  but  to  a  series  of  octave  skips,  the  reason 
for  this  being  difficult  to  fathom.     Nevertheless  the 
succession  of  sounds  from  A  up  the  white  notes  of 
the  piano  (with  b  changed  to  b-flat)  to  its  octave  be- 
came known  as  the  Locrian,  Aeolian,  Hypoderian  or 
Common   Trope.     There  is  evidence  that  when  the 
voice  was  accompanied  by  a  lyre,  the  instrument  fre- 
quently (and  intentionally)  sounded  a  note  that  was. 
not  in  unison  or  in  the  octave  with  the  voice;  with 
the  advent  of  movedble  sounds  or  quarter-tone  altera- 
tions there  was  required  additional  notation  to  indicate 
the  two  dieses.  But  instead  of  new  symbols,  the  in- 
ventor merely  laid  the  letter  on  its  back  for  the  first 
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quarter-tone    sharpening    (diesis),    and    inverted   the 
letter  for  the  second.     With  the  introduction  of  the 
Chromatic  Genus,  no  new  notation  was  added,  and  the 
same  changes  of  letter  sufficed  for  this  as  for  the 
quarter-tone  genus.     It  is  difficult  to  tell  with  cer- 
tainty to  which  genus  any  composition  belongs,  as  a 
consequence.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Greeks 
had  no  notation  for  flatting  a  note,  only  for  sharpen- 
ing, and  consequently  used  enharmonic  letters.     Fort- 
lage  points  out  that  the  Hypolydian  notation  given  by 
Alypius  agrees  with  the  modern  notation  of  the  A  minor 
scale.    After  the  instrumental  notation  was  completed, 
the  Greeks  created  a  separate  vocal  notation,  but  em- 
ployed separate  letters  rather  than  different  positions 
of  the  same  letter  for  the  enharmonic  or  chromatic 
alterations.     This  was  done  presumably  in  order  to 
allow  the  singer  a  new  phonetic  for  vocalization  of 
each  note.    Greek  music  was  limited  to  a  range  of  three 
octaves,  determined  by  the  highest  sound  of  the  virginal 
flutes,  shortest  reed  of  the  pan  pipe  and  highest  sound 
of  a  boy's  voice  to  the  lowest  sound  of  the  most  perfect 
flutes,  lowest  note  of  the  great  flute  and  lowest  sound 
of    a   man's   voice.      In   our   notation   this   extended 
from  the  F  below  the  bass  staff  to  the  G  above  the 
treble  staff.     In  Greek  notation  the  alphabet  was  not 
repeated  for  the  corresponding  octave  but  new  letters 
assigned.     Rhythm   was  unnecessary  in  vocal   nota- 
tion because  of  the  rules  regulating  the  intimate  con- 
nection of   words  to  melody,  and  the  note-for-note 
dependence  of   the  melody  upon  the  meter  of   the 
words.    A  short  "time"  had  no  indication,  bilt  a  long 
(equivalent  to  two  shorts)  was  indicated  by  a  dash 
above  the  letter;  the  long  equivalent  to  three  shorts 
added  a  short  vertical  to  the  upper  left  of  the  dash, 
the  four-time  long  had  two  verticals,  one  at  either 
end  of  the  dash,  and  the  five-time  long  added  a  vertical 
to  the  center  of  the  dash,  making  a  total  of  three. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks  added  time  in 
their  system  rather  than  doubling  as  modern  nota- 
tion  does.     Rests   were   called   "empty   times/'    the 
single-time   rest  being  an  isosceles   triangle  without 
base;  and  for  added  length  of  empty  time  the  same 
duration  symbol  as  was  described  above  is  placed  above 
the  apex  of  the  triangle.     In  vocal  exercises,  notes 
were  slurred  by  an  indication  similar  to  a  parenthetic 
mark   convex  down  between  the  two   letters.     The 
sign  X  between  two  letters  (notes)  indicated  the,  first 
to  be  sung  staccato.     Strong  accent  was  indicated  by 
a  dot  above  the  duration  sign.     By  the  6th  century 
A.D.,  the  Greek  notation  was  no  longer  understood,  and 
only  known  through  the  works  of  theorists.    Boethius 
refers  to  Greek  notation  as  a  thing  in  the  past,  and 
uses  Latin  letters,  not  in  the  consecutive  order  of  the 
scale,   but   merely   to    indicate   points    to    which    he 
is , referring.    An  unusual  form  of  notation  has  been 
found   in   one  manuscript  connected  with   the  work 
of  Aristides   Quintilianus.     Tetrachords  are   divided 
into  ten  quarter-tones,  and  the  first  ten  letters  of  the 


Greek  alphabet  are  applied  in  ascending  order  and  with 
each  new  tetrachord  the  alphabet  is  recommenced  as 
do  our  succeeding  octaves;  each  new  tetrachord  has 
a   second   letter   attached.     The   Roman   church   re- 
garded all  classical  things  as  pagan  and  therefore  a 
bad    influence.     At    first    a    closely    centralized    or- 
ganization, all  hymns  were  learned  by  rote  and  passed 
through  generations  by  this  means;  since  the  church 
was  the  only  body  of  literate  people,  no  notation  was 
extant  for  some  years.    As  the  church  began  to  spread, 
however,  some  means  arose  for  reminding  the  singer 
of    the    tunes    he    had    learned;    this    was    accom- 
plished by  an  indication  of  accent,  the  term  here  hav- 
ing more  connection  with  inflexion  than  with  stress. 
Three  accents  were  used  for  this  purpose:  (i)  acute, 
or  a  stroke  rising  from  left  to  right  indicating  a  rise 
in  the  voice;  (2)  grave,  or  a  stroke  descending  from 
left  to  right  to  indicate  a  fall  of  the  voice;   (3)  cir- 
cumflex indicating  a  fall  on  a  single  syllable.     Once 
the  idea  of  a  rising  accent  picturing  a  rising  sound 
and  a  falling  accent  picturing  a   falling  sound  was 
grasped,  the  system  was  elaborated  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  notation  called  neumatic  and  the  symbols  were 
called  neiimes.    This  was  fully  developed  by  the  ninth 
century,   and  the  manuscript  by   Romanus,   a  monk 
of  St.  Gall,  contains  marks  of  expression  which  were 
emulated  in  manuscripts  until  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  neumes  indicated  neither  intervals  nor  rhythms, 
but  only  direction  of  line.     This  "free  rhythm"  al- 
lowed  for  a  neumatic  sign    (pneuma,  or  breathing) 
which  meant  a  florid  passage  sung  on   one   syllable 
representing    religious    fervor    so    intense    that    only 
melody    alone    could    express    it.      In    making   these 
neumes,  an  involuntary  pressure  of  the  broad-nibbed 
pen  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  was  almost  inevitable. 
This  gradually  became  stylized  and  has  since  developed 
into  our  note-head.    During  this  period,  a  letter  nota- 
tion existed  which  was  derived  from  the  monochord,  an 
instrument   with   one   string  and   a  movable   bridge. 
This  bridge  placed  at  various  points  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
produced  the  various  tunings   of  the   diatonic  scale. 
This  scale  was  the  old  Common  Trope,  all  the  rest  of 
the  Greek  systems  having  disappeared.     Many  other 
systems   of   lettering  were   apparently   experimented 
with  during  this. time,  but  none  really  succeeded  for 
the  neumes  were  signs  indicating  very  delicate  shades 
of  accent  upon  spontaneous  and  flowing  melodies  as 
impossible  to  represent  in  letters  as  in  modern  nota- 
tion.   About  the  Qth  century,  however,  men  began  to 
use   symphonies  and   diaphonics    (concords   and   dis- 
cords), i.e.,  sing  in  parts,  and  this  kind  of  singing 
demanded  definite  fixing  of  intervals.     Information 
regarding  the  organum  of  the  gth  and  loth  centuries 
is  derived  from  the  Musica  Enchiriadi$<  ascribed  to 
Hucbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Amand  in  Flanders  (supposed 
by  some  to  be  Odo,  an  Abbot  of  Lomieres).   Hucbald 
(or  Odo)   drew  lines,  wrote  at  the  beginning  T  for 
tone  and  S  for  semitone,  wrote  the  words  between  the 
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proper  lines  with  dashes  between  the  syllables  to  guide 
the  eye  and  adding  certain  symbols  at  the  beginning 
of  each  line  to  indicate  its  pitch.     Though  this  was 
unsuccessful  it  stimulated  other  experiments  such  as 
placing  black  points  or  little  circles  upon  the  line,  and 
locating  the  words  beneath  the  "staff."    Whereas  Hue- 
bald's    staff   had   fifteen   lines,   this   was    reduced   to 
eight  or  seven  lines,  or  sometimes  just  relative  spacing 
by  further  experiments.    Guido  of  Arezzo,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  living  in  the  early  part  of  the  nth  century, 
a   practical   man   of   firm   conviction,   considered   the 
neumatic    system    quite    inadequate    and    the    church 
modes  out  of  date.     He  therefore  reintroduced  and 
popularized  the  lettering  of  notes  after  the  monochord. 
The  note  indicated  by  &  in  this  system  is  actually 
b-fiat  or  b-molle  (because  it  "softened"  the  tritone  b 
to  •/)  ;  the  ^-natural  was  given  the  modern  natural 
sign  in  notation  or  called  &/    His  vocal  teaching  sug- 
gested transposition,  and  he  introduced  the  solfeggio 
system  by  means  of  each  verse  of  a 'hymn  to  John 
the  Baptist.    When  instead  of  dividing  "the  scale  into 
tetrachords  he  made  his  division  into  hexachords,  he 
used  what  is  now  known  as  the  major  'mode  rather 
than  the  old  church  modes.     In  the  development  of 
the   stave,    Hucbald's    experiments   had    little    effect; 
scribes  were  obliged  to  take  increasing  care  in  making 
the  points  and  parts  of  the  neumes  show  intervals  by 
their  distance  above  the  text  and  the  relation  one  to 
another.    This  probably  led  to  the  use  of  parallel  rulers 
as  aids,  and  then  the  indication  of  a  line  across  the 
page  as  a  guide  to  both  the  scribe  and  the  reader. 
A  letter,  generally  F,  was  placed  before  this  line  to 
indicate  the  tone  it  represented,  and  any  points  or  por- 
tions of  neumes  which  touched  this  line  were  meant  to 
indicate  F  (called  Nonantolian  notation).  Next  another 
line  was  added  above  F  intended  to  represent  C;  when 
the  letters  F  and  C  were  applied  to  the  lines  in  this 
manner,    they    were    called    cloves,    or    in    French 
clefs  (keys)  for  "they  unlock  the  door  and  give  access 
to  the  'knowledge  of  notes."    F  was  preferred  as  the 
beginning  of  a  hexachord,  and  the -lowest  convenient 
note   for  reciting;   C  was  the  beginning  of  ariother 
hexachord    and    at    a    convenient    distance    from    F. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  line  representing  A  was 
drawn  between  F  and  C  so  that  the  spaces  between 
these  lines  were  as  definitely  fixed  as  the  lines  them- 
selves. '    And  finally  a  fourth  line  was  added  either 
above  C  of  below  F  (as  happened  to  be  convenient  to 
the  composer).     This  four-line  stave  has  been  used- 
for   plainsong'  down    to   the   present.      At    first   the 
F  line  was  generally  colored  red,  C  yellow  and  when 
the  third  and  fourth  were  added,  they  were"  either 
scratched  on  the  parchment  by  a  pointed  instrument 
or    drawn    with    black   ink.      These    two   new    lines 
are  definitely  the  contribution  of   Guido   of   Arezzo' 
and  his"  use  of  lines  established  the  permanent  prece- 
dent.   As  the  concerted  voices  replaced  the  old  "note 
against    note"  :with    one    or    more^  singers-  singing 


several  notes  against  each  note  of  the  plainsong,  the 
plainsong  itself  lost  all  its  rhythm.  With  the  increas- 
edly  florid  character  of  these  added  parts,  definite 
restrictions  had  to  be  set  up  in  order  to  keep  all 
singers  together.  This  gave  rise  to  wmsica  mensunr- 
abilis  or  mensurata,  i.e.,  measured  music.  This  was 
the  downfall  of  free  rhythm,  and  the  establishment  of 
modern  notation.  Though  many  experiments  were 
made,  the  clearest  explanation  available  is  given  by 
Franco  of  Cologne.  In  his  words  "Musica  mensur- 

abilis  is   song,  measured  by  longs   and  shorts A 

'Time?  is  a  measure  of  sound  or  of  silence,  which  is 
commonly  called  a  rest."     The  time  measurement  is 
classified   into  modes  or  moods.     These  were  indi- 
cated by  two  categories  of  notation;  the  square-headed 
black  note  or  "breve"  and  the  square-headed  note  with 
stem  which  was  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
unsterrimed  note  according  to  certain  rules  of  identifi- 
cation (in  either  case  called  a  "long").    Among  these 
rules  there  is  occasional  use  of  a  short  vertical  line, 
the  sign  or  point  of  perfection.     This  line  was  used 
in  cases  of  ambiguity,  and  always  indicated  the  triple 
value  of  the  note.    The  confusion  of  theological  doc- 
trines with  music  caused  the  basis  of  all  this  mensu- 
rata  to  be  the  number  three  for  its  relationship  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    As  a  result,  the  point  of 
perfection   is   not   only   a   precursor  of   the  modern 
dotted  note,  but  of  the  modern  bar-line,  for  in  our 
notation  all  mensurata  is  in  triple  time.     Besides  the 
two   principal   notes   mentioned   above,   there   was   a 
"double  long"  which  had  the  form  of  two   "longs" 
joined  in  a  single -body;  and  the  semi-breve,  formed 
like  a  lozenge.     All  these  notes  are  modifications  of 
the  neumatic  system.     Indications  of   a  syllable  be- 
ginning on  one  note  and  ending  on  another  (the  early 
form   of   legato)    were  made  by  two   categories   of 
notes:  the  plica,  which  was  a  single  note  moving  up- 
wards  or  downwards  and  was   written   as   a  breve 
with '  two  lines,  the  shorter  one  on  its  left   for  the 
indication  of   "long"   value,   and  the   shorter   on   its 
right  for  indication  of  "breve"  value.     The  direction 
of  the  note  was  indicated  by  whether  these  lines  rose 
above  the  breve  figure  (ascending),  or  dropped  below 
(descending).      The   other    category   is   the    ligature 
which  was  a  continuous  sound  running  over  two  or 
more  degrees  of  the  scale  and  indicating  two  or  more 
notes.    As'  a  series  of  breves  attached  together,  it  in- 
dicates a  slur  of  those  notes  in  time  values  determined 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  stem.    As  a  descending 
line    (the  thickness  of  a  breve)    it  indicates  a  slur 
through  the  value  of  two  notes.     Rests  were  notated 
by  vertical  lines,  the  longest  extending  from  the  bot- 
toni  of  the  staff  to  the  top  and  the  shortest  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  second  line  up  through  half  of  the 
space.    The  end  of  a  period  was  indicated  by  an  un- 
measured rest,  extending  above  and  below  the  staff. 
Composition    for   several   individual   voice   parts   de- 
manded an  increased  staff,  arid  composers  added  lines 
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as  they  thought  fit;  as  they  were  always  coming  up 
against  the  tritone,  they  were  obliged  to  avoid  it  by 
alteration  of  certain  tones.  Since  these  semi-tones 
were  alterations  of  a  diatonic  system  they  were  not  at 
first  marked,  and  singers  applied  them  by  rule.  As 
harmony  was  developed,  the  tendency  to  raise  the  lead- 
ing tone  to  a  semitone  from  the  key  note  increased 
in  popularity.  But  exceptions  to  the  rules  necessitated 
indications,  and  so  if  the  usually-altered  note  were  not 
to  be  sung  sharp,  a  flat  was  written  before  or  over  it ; 
if  not  to  be  sung  flat,  a  sharp  was  placed  before  or  over 
it.  The  flat  sign  is  derived  from  the  b  which  repre- 
sented from  the  earliest  music  the  modern  b-flat.  The 
sharp  is  derived  through  the  old  sign  for  b-molle  (the 
modern  b  natural),  and  from  a  conventional  cross 
(sometimes  a  double  cross) ;  the  natural  sign  of  today 
is  an  extension  of  the  b-molle  idea.  In  1321  Johannes 
De  Muris,  the  Norman,  wrote  a  treatise  lamenting  the 
radical,  bad-sounding  music,  the  deplorable  non-observ- 
ance of  traditional  canons  and  the  increasing  confusion 
of  contemporary  musical  notation.  With  the  latter,  he 
was  calling  down  recriminations  upon  early  forms  of 
modern  time  signature.  There  were  three  signatures  in 
these  early  systems.  That  for  Mood  referred  to  the 
division  of  longs,  e.g.,  one  long  or  its  value  was  con- 
tained in  a  measure  of  mood ;  that  for  Time  indicated 
the  division  of  the  breve;  that  for  Prolation  indicated, 
the  division  of  the  semibreve.  Two  categories  of  sym- 
bols for  these  three  measurements  were  the  Perfect  or 
evaluation  for  three  units  of  measure,  and  the  Imper- 
fect or  evaluation  for  two  units  of  measure.  Numbers, 
letters,  lines,  circles,  parts  of  circles  and  dots  went  into 
the  composition  of  these ;  Perfect  was  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  the  circle  since  that  is  the  most  perfect  figure; 
Imperfect  was  consequently  indicated  by  half  a  circle 
from  whence  came  our  sign  for  "Common  Time."  In 
Prolation  this  half  circle  is  cut  by  a  line  comparable  to  . 
the  symbol  for  "cut"  time  today.  The  increased  sub- 
division of  notes  required  further  differentiations; 
notes  were  colored,  left  without  any  color  in  the  middle 
of  the  note,  double  tails  and  hooks  on  the  ends  of  the 
tails.  By  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  however, 
the  complex  system  of  moods,  time,  and  prolation  was 
disintegrating.  Zarlino  (1558)  refers  to  metrical 
music  as  possible  of  application  to  instrumental  as  well 
as  vocal,  and  rather  than  treat  of  the  three-fold  values 
of  perfection,  as  was  formerly  done,  he  writes  of  the 
binary  values  of  imperfection,  first  noting  that  in  the 
gradations  of  notes,  each  is  double  the  value  of  the  one 
below  it.  He  also  states  that  they  are  also  of  other 
values  in  perfect  time.  Mood,  Time  and  Prolation  are 
out  of  date  in  his  time  and  the  two-fold  value  is  in 
favor.  Likewise  it  was  discovered  that  time  and  ink 
could  be  saved  by  leaving  the  four  longest  notes 
(maxima,  long,  breve  .and  semibreve)  open.  Zarlino 
describes  beats  derived  from  pulse  and  syncopation 
which  cannot  be  recognized  without  knowledge  of  beat. 
Meanwhile  additional  uses  were  being  made  of  chro- 
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matic  alterations  of  notes  (musica  ficta)  and  sharps  and 
flats  gradually  found  a  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
staff  along  with  the  time  signature.  In  the  early  days 
the  b-flat  and  b-natural  symbols  had  been  used  as  clefs. 
The  sharp  sign  continued  to  be  used  as  a  contradiction 
of  the  flat  and  vice  versa  as  late  as  the  i8th  century, 
although  the  modern  usage  of  the  natural  was  taught 
by  Loulie,  a  Frenchman,  as  early  as  1698.  Early  in 
the  i8th  century  the  necessity  for  a  double  sharp  caused 
the  adoption  of  St.  Andrew's  cross  as  proposed  by 
Mattheson.  While  Church  musicians  were  working  out 
notations  for  voices  and  flooding  the  art  with  rules, 
theories  and  notations,  instrumentalists  were  forced  to 
work  out  their  own  system  which  would  be  practiced 
for  the  reading  of  several  notes  simultaneously  by  one 
man.  These  systems  are  referred  to  as  the  tabulatures, 
derived  from  the  wax  tablet  used  for  writing.  They 
used  the  old  Greek  principle  of  a  notation,  indicating 
by  letters  or  numbers,  the  string  or  fret  or  organ  key 
to  be  touched  in  order  to  produce  the  sound — rather 
than  the  notation  which  was  to  represent  the  sound  it- 
self. Along  with  this,  they  borrowed  freely  from  such 
church  notation  as  was  practical  for  them  to  use ;  time 
signs  on  short  lines  signified  rests,  standing  over  let- 
ters signified  notes.  The  crooks  which  represented  the 
smaller  divisions  of  time  were  joined  by  horizontal 
lines  like  hurdles  when  they  came  in  successions.  Or- 
gan and  clavichord  parts  often  used  a  five-line  stave  for 
the  treble  part  above  the  tablature.  The  lozenges  in 
these  staves  gradually  became  round  black  notes,  and 
the  bar-line  was  developed  extending  through  the  staff 
to  a  considerable  extent  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  with 
lines  representing  notes.  They  used  duple  time  from 
the  start  and/employed  the  dot  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  note  by.  half.  Grace  notes  were  indicated  by 
lines  through  the  lower  tail  of  notes ;  trills  are  marked 
by  a  dot  before  a  letter.  Many  "graces"  were  used  in 
playing,  among  them  the  "soft  and  loud  play"  indicated 
by  so  :  lot  equivalent  to  Italian  /  and  p.  Violin  tabla- 
ture gave  way  to  the  "French  violin  clef"  in  which  the 
G  was  placed  on  the  middle  line  of  a  five-line  staff ; 
low-pitched  instruments  used  alto,  tenor  and  bass  clefs. 
English  violinists  used  the  present  day  treble  clef ;  in 
the  wind-instrument  tablatures,  the  notation  was  based 
upon  the  holes  to  be  opened — not.  the  sounds  emitted. 
Thus  the  same  numbers  produced  different  sounds,  de- 
pending upon  the  structure  of  the  instrument.  Tabla- 
tures did  not  survive,  but  they  made  an  impression 
upon  the  Church  methods  which  developed  into  our 
present  system.  At  first  the  whole  vocal  score  was  con- 
tained on  one  stave,  and  vertical  lines  were  drawn  at 
convenient  intervals  to  keep  all  the  voices  together. 
These  were  not  bar  lines,  being  of  irregular  spacing, 
but  the  word  "score"  comes  from  the  lines  "scored" 
in  this  manner  through  the  many-lined  stave.  Though 
the  four  and  five  line  staves  were  used  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  onwards,  eight,  fifteen  and  twenty-four 
line  staves  were  used ;  these  had  several  voices  on  the 
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one  stave  and  a  clef  for  each  voice,  but  if  a  part  ran 
into  the  lines  dominated  by  another  clef  (similar  to 
our  leger  lines  today),  the  original  clef  of  the  voice 
part  took  precedence  for  its  voice.  The  obvious  con- 
fusion attendant  upon  this  system  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
creasing tendency  in  I4th  and  I5th  century  manuscripts 
to  diminish  the  number  of  lines  to  five  or  six,  and  to 
give  each  voice  its  separate  stave.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  i/th  century,  however,  that  the  five-line 
staff  was  in  universal  use  for  instrumental  music.  The 
clefs  went  through  many  forms ;  in  early  music  the  C 
and  F  clefs  were  most  popular,  and  the  G  clef  hardly 
appears;  when  used  it  was  at  first  associated  with  the 
violin.  Whereas  C  clefs  were  distributed  wherever 
convenient  over  the  earlier  staves,  the  establishment  of 
a  five-line  staff  gradually  developed  four  positions  as 
most  convenient :  the  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  alto  and 
tenor  or  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  lines  up.  The 
soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  clefs  have  gone  out  of  use 
to  a  large  extent  today,  and  the  G  clef  substituted  for 
them.  In  vocal  scores  the  G  clef  is  substituted  for  the 
tenor  clef  (occasionally  a  double  G  clef  to  indicate 
transposition),  and  the  part  written  an  octave  higher 
than  sounded.  The  regular  barring  of  the  tablatures 
did  not  reveal  itself  in  vocal  music  until  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  century,  and  was  fully  established  there 
only  in  the  i8th  century.  With  early  uses  of  the  bar 
line,  a  note  tied  over  this  line  was  indicated  by  the 
placing  of  the  dot  (ordinarily  placed  immediately  after 
it)  in  the  bar  which  was  to  be  sustained,  or  if  the 
note  was  to  be  divided  evenly  between  the  two  meas- 
ures, it  was  indicated  in  full  value  on  the  bar  line.  In 
the  i8th  century  "tyes  or  holds"  are  described  to  indi- 
cate that  one  syllable  is  to  be  sung  to  two  or  more  notes, 
or  the  bowing  of  violin  and  viol  music,  corresponding 
to  our  modern  slur.  And  later  the  tying  together  of  the 
crooks  on  the  successions  of  rapid  notes  was  spoken  of 
as  a  novelty.  Moods  slowly  disappear,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  C.  Signatures  of  numbers  take  the 
place.  The  sign  for  repetition  is  an  S  with  a  diagonal 
through  it  and  a  colon  on  either  side,  attributed  to  Play- 
ford  (1658)  ;  repetition  dots  appeared  in  tablatures  and 
were  incorporated  in  the  staff  from  tablature.  The 
fermata  sign  (pause)  appeared  early  in  tablatures  to 
indicate  a  dwelling  on  a  note  beyond  its  normal  value. 
Leger  lines  (ledger)  were  avoided  as  inconvenient, 
composers  preferring  to  shift  the  clef  sign.  But  with 
the  predominance  of  only  a  few  clefs  they  came  into 
use,  at  first  a  space  above  the  staff  indicated  by  a  line 
above  as  well  as  below  the  staff.  About  1600  there 
arose  the  new  form  of  tablature  called  the  figured  bass, 
thorough  bass,  basso  continuo,  etc.,  which  indicated 
chords  of  harmony  by  means  of  figures  placed  over  the 
bass  notes.  From  these  the  accompaniment  was  to  be 
filled  in  or  improvised  according  to  rule  at  the  per- 
formance. So  much  attention  was  being  paid  to  nota- 
tion that  the  old  Romanian  letters  mentioned  above 
were  the  only  attempts  to  introduce  expression  signs 


for  many  centuries.  But  if  we  except  Motley's  pecu- 
liar expression  marks,  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
ijth  century  that  a  free  use  grew  up  of  the  Italian 
expressions  piano  and  forte.  The  sign  V  was  used  for 
mezzo-forte,  the  diverging  lines  for  crescendo  and  con- 
verging for  diminuendo.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  the  number  of  ornaments  started  to  increase, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  now  to  translate  them  into 
modern  notation.  Staccato  and  legato  signs  came  into 
general  use  at  the  time  of  ].  S.  Bach,  the  combination 
appearing  first  in  Mozart's  works.  Couperin  used  a 
rubato  sign  which  is  obsolete  today.  To  sum  up  this 
survey  it  is  well  to  notice  that  the  music  of  Western 
Europe  has  developed  in  two  directions:  the  pictorial 
notation  and  the  phonetic.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  upon  the  present  system,  which  has 
many  disadvantages;  the  cause  for  these  attempts  is 
the  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of  symbols  for  the  ex- 
pression of  music  requiring  constant  alterations  of  the 
present  diatonic  notation.  Atonal  or  twelve-tone  music 
is  based  upon  the  equal  importance  of  the  twelve  tones 
in  the  chromatic  scale.  An  E-flat,  however,  suggests 
the  alteration  of  a  tone  originally  E-natural,  therefore 
a  dependent  of  E-natural,  and  therefore  pictorially 
inaccurate.  The  quarter-tone  experimenters  and  those 
who  would  divide  the  octave  in  other  than  twelve  tones 
developed  new  notations.  Debussy  suggested  a  way  of 
expressing  the  sustained  and  dying  vibration  from  per- 
cussion instruments,  such  as  the  piano,  bells,  cymbals, 
etc.,  and  plucked  instruments  such  as  the  harp.  His 
note  indicates  the  strike  or  pluck  of  the  sound  and  a 
slur  tying  it  to  a  rest  indicates  its  duration.  Time 
divisions  of  notes  other  than  duple  (in  duple  time)  and 
other  than  triple  (in  triple  time)  and  other  than  either 
such  as  five,  seven,  etc.,  are  at  preseftt  indicated  by  a 
number  over  the  group  and  a  brace  to  indicate  that  the 
value  of  the  note  is  altered  from  its  usiwl  representa- 
tion (e.g.,  the  "3"  and  brace  over  the  notes  of  a  triplet 
in  duple  time).  Different  shapes  to  notes  o-f  different 
time  values  has  been  suggested  for  this.  In  short,  nota- 
tion is  a  curse  of  restriction  as  well  as  a  blessing  of 
expression.  We  cannot  express  the  free  rhythms  that 
were  existing  in  the  Medieval  plainsong  any  more  th^p 
could  they ;  this  is  the  restriction.  We  can  approximate 
the  free  expression  of  these  plainsongs  more  closely 
than  did  they,  however,  which  indicates  at  least  im- 
provement. 

Note  (Latin  nota).  A  sign  used  in  music  to  indi- 
cate the  relative  time  value  of  a  sound  and  by  its  posi- 
tion on  the  staff  indicates  the  pitch.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  notes  now  used :  whole  note,  half-note, 
quarter-note,  eighth-note,  sixteenth-note,  thirty-second- 
note  and  sixty-fourth-note.  The  whole  and  half  notes 
are  Jcnown  as  white  notes  or  open  notes,  while  the  quar- 
ter notes,  etc.,  which  have  a  solid  black  head  are  knowr* 
as  black  notes.  A  crowned  note  is  a  note  with  a  hold 
over  it.  A  syncopated  note  is  a  driving  note,  CJiqracter 
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notes  or  shaped  notes  varym  shape  from  those  in  com- 
mon use. 

Note,  Jean,  Belgian  baritone,  born  at  Tournai  in 
1860;  pupil  at  the  Ghent  Conservatory,  winner  of  a 
first  prize.  He  sang  at  Lille,  Brussels,  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles, after  which  he  appeared  with  much  success  in 
Rigoletto  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and  made  his  American 
debut  as  Valentin  in  Faust  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Nov.  14,  1908.  His  repertory  included  William  Tell, 
Lohengrin,  Siegfried,  Tannhauser  and  others. 

Note-Group.  The  subdivision  of  a  beat  into  two  or 
more  notes  of  equal  value,  useful  in  effecting  an  uniisual 
point  of  contrast  in  the  rhythm  of  a  composition. 
m  Nothling,  Elizabeth,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Mar.  19,  1881 ;  her  compositions  include  chamber 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Notholt,    Franz,    German    baritone    and    singing 
teacher,  born  Oldenburg,  May  21,  1898. 

Notker    (sometimes    known    also    as    Baebulus), 
German  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Gall,  writer  on  music, 
born  about  840;  died  Apr.  6,  912.    His,  chief,  claim  to 
fame   is   for  his   development  and  popularization  of 
sequences.    There  is  a  letter  from  him. to  his  colleague, 
Lambert,  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  "Romanian 
letters,"  a  series  of  letters,  found  in  early  manuscripts 
of  plainsong,  giving  instructions  for  the  execution  of 
the  music.    One  of  Notker 's  treatises  in  Old  German 
describes  a  peculiar  method  of  alphabetic  notation. 
;    Notker,  Labeo,  the  first  writer  on  music  in  the  Ger- 
man Janguage,  died  St.  Gallen,  1022.    He  wrote  the 
treatises:  De  octo  toms,  De  tetrachordis  and  De  men- 
sura  fistularum  organicarum.  =  ' 
Notot,  Joseph,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Arras,  Pas-de^Calais  in  17.55.    As.a  very  young  boy 
in  Paris  his  genius  as  an  extempore  player  was  discov- 
ered by  Leclerc,  who  prevailed  upon -his  father  to  allow 
him  to  follow  the  profession  of •  music.    He  soon  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  in  Paris,-  and  on  his  return 
to  his  native  city,  received  an  appointment  as  organist 
there.    His  compositions,  which  were  greatly  admired 
by  Johann  Christian  Bach,  include  symphonies,  con- 
certos .and  sonatas  for  piano. 

-  .Nottara,  Constantin  C.,  Roumanian  composer,  di- 
rector and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Bucharest  in  1890; 
pupil  :of  Bertheliet;  became,  a  professor  at  the  conserv- 
atory in  his  native  city  and  music  critic  for  a  number 
of  musical  periodicals;  directed  the  Bucharest  Munici- 
pal Orchestra.  His  works  include  orchestral  pieces  and 
chamber  music. 

Nottebohm,  Martin  Gustav,; German  composer  and 
writer  on- musical  subjects,  born.  Liidenscheid, near 
Arnsberg,  Westphalia,  Nov.  12;  1817-  died'Gfaz,  Oct. 
29,  1882 ;.  pupil  of  Berger  and  Dehn.  Going  to  Leipzi* 
in  1840,  he  became  a  great  friend  of  'Mendelssohn  and 
.Schumann.-  His  works  embody  critical  study  and  re- 
search on  the- works  •  of -Beethovehj  Handel;  Bach  and 
Mozart,-  together  with-  critical  editions  of  -their  music 
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and  one  of  the  utmost  value  and  interest.    He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  explore  Beethoven's  sketch  books,  and  to 
crystallize  the  data  gleaned  therefrom. 
Notturnino  (It.),  a  short  nocturne. 
Notturno,  see  Nocturne. 

Notz,  Franz,  German  composer,  violinist,  voice 
teacher,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Cannstatt,  Apr. 
14,  1867;  studied  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  and 
the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano,  choral,  orchestral,  dramatic,  and 
chamber  music. 

NoufHard,  Georges  Frederic,  French  writer  on  mu^ 
sical  subjects  and  music  critic,  born  in  France  in  1846; 
died  Lugano,  Mar.  4,  1897;  active  for  many  years  in 
Florence;  his  works  include  studies  on  Verdi,  Berlioz 
and  Wagner. 

Nougaret,  Pierre  Jean-Baptiste,  French  writer  on 
musical  subjects;  born  La  Rochelle,  Dec.  16,  1742- 
died  Paris,  June  1823;  his  writings  included  studies  on 
the  opera.  - 

Nougues,  Jean,  French  composer,  born  Bordeaux 
Apr  25,  1875;  died  Paris,  Aug.  29,  1932.  He  com- 
pleted an  opera  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  before 
he  had  had  any  systematic  instruction.  After  regular 
study  in  Paris  he  produced  several  operas  with  in- 
different success  until  the  first  performance  of  his  spec- 
tacular work,  Quo  Vadis,  when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly famous.  This  opera  was  soon  afterward  per- 
formed in  Paris,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Milan  and 
London. 

Nourrit,  Adolphe,  French  tenor,  born  Paris,  Mar 
3,  1802;  died  Naples,  Mar.  8,  1839;  son  of  Louis 
Isjourrit;  pupil  of  Garcia.  In  1825  he  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  leading  tenor  at  the  Paris  Opera.  In  1837 
he  resigned  because  Duprez  became  his  associate  for 
the  principal  roles.  This  fancied  slight  so  preyed  upon 
his  mind  that  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  window  after 
a  concert  in  Naples.  The  roles  of  Robert,  Masaniello 
Arnold,  Eleazar,  Raoul  and  others  were  written  ex- 
pressly for  him. 

-Nourrit,  Auguste,  French  tenor  and  teacher,  born 

fT;  ^08;*Tdied  risle-Adam>  JMy  'I,  1853;  brother 
of  Adolphe  Nourrit;.  directed  the  chief  theatres  of  The 
Hague,  Amsterdam  and.  Brussels.  After  a  visit  to  the 
United.. States,  he  devoted  himself  to, teaching. 

Nourrit,.  Louis,  French  tenor,  born  Montpellier 
Aug.  4,  1780;  died  Brunoy,  Sept.  23,  1831.  Through 
the  influence  of  Mehul,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory and  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Gara.t.  -  A  good 
singer,  but  lacking  ambition,  he  seldom  created  new 
roles.  During  the  whole  of  his  operatic  career  fee 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  diamond -merchant. 

Novacek,  Ottoker  Eugen,  Hungarian  violinist  and 
composer/born  Fehertemplon,  May  13,  1866;  died  New 
York,  Feb..  3,  1900;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  he  studied 
later  under  Schradieck  and  Brodsky  at  the  Leipzig.  Gon^ 
servatory,  where  he  'graduated,  winning  the  Mendds- 
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sohn  prize  in  1885.  He  played  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  and  with  the  Brodsky  Quartet,  and  in  1891 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Nikisch, 
later  playing  with  the  Damrosch  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  orchestras  in  New  York.  His  compositions  in- 
clude three  remarkable  string  quartets,  a  piano  concerto 
and  other  pieces,  violin  music  and  songs. 

Novacek,  Rudolf,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Weiss- 
kirchen,  Apr.  7,  1860;  died  Prague,  Aug.  12,  1929.  His 
compositions  include  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin,  a 
sinfonietta  for  woodwinds  and  horns,  violin  music  and 
marches. 

Novaes,  Guipmar,  Brazilian  concert  pianist,  born 
Sao  Joao  da  Boa  Vista,  Feb.  28,  1895.  She  could  play 
on  the  piano  by  ear  at  the  age  of  four,  and  at  seven 
studied  with  Chiafarelli  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  performed  as 
a  child  prodigy  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  1909  she  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  over  three  hun- 
dred arid  eighty  other  contestants,  and  studied  there  with 
I.  Philipp.  Her  debut  as  a  mature  artist  took  place  in 
Paris  in  1911,  and  following  successful  tours  6'f  Europe, 
she  played  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Her 'New 
York  debut  took  place  in  1915,  where  she  made  a  deep 
impression  both  for  her  technical  proficiency  and  the 
maturity  of  her  conception. 

Novak,  Vitezslav,  Czech  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Kamenice-on-Lipa,  Southern  Bohemia,  Dec.  5,  1870. 
He  studied  at  Prague  Conservatory  with  Josef  Jiranek 
and  Antonin  Dvorak,  becoming  well  known  both  as  a 
composer  and  teacher.  Most  of  the  younger  Czech 
composers  studibd  under  .him  including  Stepan, 
Vycpalek,*  Novotny  and  Vomacka.  In  1909  he  was 
made  a  professor  of  composition  at  the  Prague  Conserv- 
atory, and  when  tiiat  organization  passed  under  state 
control,  became  director  from  1919-22.  His  works 
include  operas,  symphonic  poems,  overtures,  a  piano 
quartet,  two  string,  quartets,  a  piano  quintet,  a  pianov 
trio,  two  choral  works,  numerous  piano  works  in  both 
the  larger1  and  smaller  forms,  and  many  songs.  - 

Noydk-Frank  Quartet,  contemporary  Czech  string 
quartet,  founded  in  .1925,  with  Stanislav  Novak,  first 
violin;  Josef  Stika,  second  violin;  Bohamil  Klabik,' 
viola;  and  Maurits  Frank,  violoncello.  They  made  a 
successful  debut  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  for  Modern 
Music  at  Prague. 

Novakovski,  Joseph,  Polish  chamber  music  com- 
poser and  pianist,  born  at  Mniszck,  near  Radomsk ;  died 
at  Warsaw  in  1865..  His  chamber  works  include  a 
quintet  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  bass,  and  a 
work  for  violin  and  piano.  ... 

Novaro,  Michele,  Italian .  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Genoa,  Dec.  23,  1822;  died  there,  Oct.  21, 
1885. 

Novaro,  Yves,  see  Lacroix-Novaro,  Yves. 
Novarrini,  Francesco,  Italian' basso,  born  at  Citta- 
della,  Veneto,  in  1858 ;  died  at  Milan,  in  1923, 


Novarro,  Juan,  Spanish  church  music  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Seville  about  1530;  died  in  Mexico 
after  1604. 

Novelette,  the  name  originated  by  Schumann  for 
a  composition  without  formal  construction,  in  which 
contrasting  themes  are  freely  developed. 

Novelli,  Pietro  Valentino,  late  iSth  century  Italian 
violin  maker.  He  worked  at  Venice  about  1780,  was  a 
student  with  A.  Belosio,  and  his  instruments  have  a 
splendid  tone. 

Novello,  Clara  Anastasia,  English  concert  and 
operatic  soprano,  born  London,  June  10,  1818  ; 
died  Rome,  Mar.  12,  1908;  daughter  of  Vincent 
Novello.  She  studied  in  London  and  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  made  her  concert  debut  at  Wind- 
sor in  1833.  She  then  sang  in  London,  and  in 
1937  for  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts, 
Leipzig,  and  in  other  Europan  cities.  In  1839  s^e 
studied  for  opera  with  Micheroux  at  Milan,  made  her 
operatic  debut  at  Padua  in  1841,  and  then  sang  in  con- 
cert and  opera  in  England  and  Europe.  Her  greatest 
Successes  were  in  oratorios  at  the  larger  English  fes- 
tivals. 

Novello,  Ivor,  contemporary  Welsh  song  composer, 
born  at  Cardiff,  Wales.  Among  his  best  known  songs 
are :  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,  The  Little  Damo- 
zel,The  Rat,  and  Our  Nell 

Novello,  Joseph  Alfred,  English  bass,  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Aug.  12,  1810;  son  of  Vincent 
Novello;  died  Genoa,  July  17,  1896.  He  was  choirmas- 
ter at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  and  when  nineteen  entered 
his  father's  music  publishing  business,  where  he  insti- 
tuted the  printing  of  separate  parts  for  choir  use, 
published  inexpensive  oratorio  scores  and  made  other 
improvements. 

Novello,  Mary  Cowden,  see  Clarke,  Mary  Cowden. 

Novello,  Mary  Sabilla,  igth  century  English  com- 
poser, and  writer  on  music,  daughter  of  Vincent  No- 
vello ;,  her  works  include  two  vocal  treatises,  School  of 
the  Voice  and  Voice  and  Vocal  Art. 

Novello,  Vincent,  English  organist,  church  com- 
poser, editor  and  publisher,  born  London,  Sept.  6,  1781  ; 
died  Nice,  Oct.  9,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Webbe  and  Danby ; 
organist  in  London  and  at  various  festivals.  In  1812 
he  was  accompanist  to  the  Italian  Opera,  and  the  next 
year  helped  in  the  founding  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. He  was  also  connected  with  choral  organiza- 
tions. In  1811  he  commenced  publishing  many  sacred 
and  secular  pieces,  and  thus  founded  the  famous  firm 
of  Novello  &  Company.  His  works  include  masses, 
motets,  anthems,. -glees,  songs,  and  a  cantata,  Rosalba, 
also  the  editing  of  music  collections. 

Novello  &  Co.,  an  English  music  publishing  house, 
founded  by  Vincent  Novello  in  1811.  The  first  publi- 
cation of'  the  firm  is  of  the  greatest  historical  impor- 
tance. It  was  called  "Novello's  sacred  music  as  per- 
formed at  the  royal  Portuguese  chapel/1  and  consisted 
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of  two  folio  volumes  of  which  the  title  was  a  fair  de- 
scription.   Novello  was  organist  at  the  Portuguese  em- 
bassy, and  finding  no  publisher  willing  to  assume  the 
obvious  financial  risk,  he  issued  the  work  himself.  This 
work  was  also  of  great  interest  as  being  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  England  in  which  the  organ  part  was  engraved 
out  in  full.     Such  books  were  usually  provided  only 
with  a  figured  bass.    The  innovation  was  disapproved 
by  the  organists  of  the  day,  as  it  seemed  insulting  that 
anyone  should  suppose  that  they  could  not  play  from  a 
figured  bass.    But  the  less  skilful  players,  while  affect- 
ing the  same  criticism  as  their  more  influential  brethren, 
covertly  delighted  in  the  fact  that  their  work  had  been 
so  greatly  simplified.    Joseph  Alfred  Novello,  son  of 
Vincent,  started  a  music  publishing  business  in  1829 
with  the  purpose  of  reprinting  standard  works  in  cheap 
editions,  where  there  was  no  necessity  of  spending  any 
money  for  copyrights.     To  his  perspicacity  is  due  in 
a  very  large  measure  the  widespread  activity  in  choral 
singing  in  England;  he  recognized  the  value  of  pro- 
moting the  singing  of  large  groups,  with  the  attendant 
generous  returns  from  the  sale  of  copies  of  the  music 
to  individual  members ;  in  1836  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul 
was  published  at  a  price  considered  far  too  low  by 
other  houses.    This  was  followed  by  other  choral  works, 
and  the  resulting  sales  were  eminently  satisfactory.   Col- 
lections of  choral  music  such  as  Novella's  Choral  Hand- 
book and  Singing  for  the  Million  at  prices  ranging 
from  a  penny  to  sixpence  per  page  resulted  in  an  un- 
precedented increase  in  the  number  of  choral  societies. 
A  periodical,   "The  Musical  Times,"  was   started  in 
1844,  always  containing  one  or  more  pieces  of  choral 
in  addition  to  its  reading  matter ;  later  the  Messiah,  St. 
Paul  and  other  oratorios  were  issued  in  monthly  parts 
at  nominal  cost.    In  1857  Alfred  Novello  retired,  leav- 
ing the  management  of  the  business  to  Henry  Littleton, 
who  later  purchased  the  catalogue,  and  added  the  busi- 
ness of  Ewer  &  Co.,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to 
"Novello,  Ewer  &  Co."    After  his  death  in  1888,  the 
business  was  conducted  by  his  sons,  Alfred  and  Au- 
gustus, the  firm  name  again  becoming  "Novello  &  Co., 
Ltd."     The  house  has  many  works  by  Samuel  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor and  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

Novello-Davies,  Clara,  Welsh  vocal  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Cardiff,  Apr.  7,  1863 ;  pupil 
of  her  father.  She  organized  the  Royal  Welsh  Ladies' 
Choir,  with  which  she  toured  Great  Britain,  France, 
America  and  South  Africa.  The  chorus  won  prizes  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  and  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900. 

Noverre,  Jean  Georges,  French  ballet  master  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  Paris,  Apr.  29,  1727;  died  St. 
Germain,  Nov.  19,  1810;  solo  dancer  at  Berlin,  ballet- 
master  at  London,  Lyons,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Milan, 
and  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris.  He  invented  the  action 
ballet,  reformed  the  costume  of  the  dancers,  abolished 
routine  in  favor  of  taste,  compelled  composers  to  con- 


form their  music  to  the  situations  in  the  drama  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  characters,  and  succeeded  in  making 
pantomime  appeal  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 
His  writings  include  several  books  setting  forth  his 
theories. 

Novotny,  Jaroslav,  Czech  composer,  born  Jicin, 
Mar.  28,  1886;  died  June  I,  1918;  killed  in  the  Ural 
district  while  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviks.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Novak  and  was  making  his  mark  in  the  musi- 
cal life  of  Prague  when  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  in 
the  Austrian  army.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians,  he  joined  the  Czech  legion  and  managed  to 
carry  on  his  art  amid  a  strenuous  campaign.  The 
choruses  written  in  Russian  show  a  marked  tendency 
to  adopt  the  newest  theories  of  composition.  His  works 
include  song  cycles,  children's  song,  a  string  quartet, 
a  piano  sonata,  and  choruses. 

Novotny,  Johann,  Austrian  military  bandmaster  and 
march  composer,  died  at  Dusniky-Roudnice,  in  1897. 
Novotny,  Karl,  see  Nowotny,  Karl. 
Novotny,  Wenzel,  Czech  composer  and  editor,  born 
Pocaterl,  Bohemia,  Sept.  17,  1849;  died  a*  Prague,  in 
1922 ;  studied  at  Skuhersky's  organ  school  in  Prague  ; 
editor  of  a  Bohemian  musical  paper.    His  works  include 
music  for  violin,  songs,  and  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  Bohemian  folk  songs;  he  also  translated  many  opera 
texts  into  Bohemian,  including  all  the  Wagner  operas. 
Novoviejski,  Felix,  Slovak  violinist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Wartenburg,  Feb.  7,  1877; 
studied  at  the  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin,  at  the  Church 
Music  School,  Ratisbon,  and  with  Max  Bruch;  then 
taught  and  conducted.    His  compositions  include  a  cho- 
ral,  Quo   Vadis,  other  choral  works,   an  opera,   The 
Compass,  two  symphonies,  an  overture,  Polish  Court- 
ship, organ  music  and  songs. 

Nowakowski,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Polish  composer 
and  theatre  conductor,  born  Lemberg,  1797;  died  there, 
Jan.  21,  1865. 

Nowakowski,  Joseph,  Polish  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Mniszck,  near  Radomsk,  in  1800; 
died  at  Warsaw,  in  1865 ;  pupil  of  Wiirfel  and  Eisner 
at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  After  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  concert  pianist,  travelling  through 
most  of  the  countries  of  .Europe,  he  became  professor 
at  the  Alexander  Institute,  Warsaw.  His  compositions 
include  an  overture,  chamber  and  piano  music,  also  a 
number  of  useful  piano  studies. 
Nowell,  see  Carol. 

Nowotny  (Novotny),  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  13,  1858. 

Nowottny,  Gerhard,  German  chamber  music  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  25,  1905. 

Nowowiejski,  Eduard,  German  pianist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Wartenburg,  Ermland,  Oct.  13,  1888;  pupil 
of  Rudorff,  Earth,  and  Borner  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 
Nowowiejski,  Felix,  conductor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Wartenburg,, Ermland,  Feb.  7,  1877;  pupil 
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of  Max  Bruch  and  many  others.  He  won  a  prize  for 
composition  in  London,  two  state  stipends  at  Berlin,  the 
Paderewski  Prize  at  Bonn,  and  the  Meyerbeer  Prize 
twice,  first  with  an  eight-part  double  fugue  and  an  over- 
ture, then  with  an  oratorio.  He  taught  and  conducted 
choral  societies  in  Berlin,  later  becoming  director  of 
the  Musical  Society  and  conductor  of  symphony  con- 
certs in  Cracow.  His  works  include  symphonies,  over- 
tures and  other  orchestral  music,  oratorios,  organ  mu- 
sic, choruses  and  songs. 

Noyes,  Edith  Rowena,  American  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1875  ; 
pupil  of  MacDowell  and  Chadwick.  She  became  deeply 
interested  in  American  composers,  and  made  two  tours 
of  Europe  playing  their  works  exclusively.  Her  com- 
positions include  numerous  piano  pieces,  songs,  and 
anthems,  also  a  violin  sonata  on  Indian  themes,  a  trio, 
an  operetta,  Last  Summer,  and  a  romantic  pageant- 
opera,  Waushakwn,  on  an  Indian  subject. 

Noyes,  Edward  Hibbard,  Canadian  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, born  London,  Ont.,  Mar.  23,  1867;  pupil  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood  at  Boston,  where  he 
became  an  organist;  later,  he  studied  with  Barth  at 
Berlin  and  with  Mme.  Essipoff-Leschetizky  in  Vienna, 
and  was  court  pianist  to  Prince  de  Levin  in  Russia  for 
a  year.  He  then  toured  Norway  and  Sweden  with  the 
violinist  Frederiksen,  and  taught  in  Boston  and  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Nozeman,  Jacobus,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Sept.  3,  1693;  died  Amsterdam,  Oct. 
10,  1745.  His  works  include  sonatas  for  violin  and  for 
'cello,  also  piano  music. 

Nozze  di  Figaro,  see  Marriage  of  Figaro. 

Nuance  (Fr.),  change  in  musical  expression  by 
varying  the  tempo  or  the  volume  of  sound. 

Nuceus,  see  Gaucquier,  Alard  du. 

Nucius  (Nux,  Nucis),  Joannes,  German  priest  and 
composer,  born  at  Gorlitz,  Silesia,  about  1556;  died 
Mar.  25,  1620;  his  compositions  include  masses  and 
motets. 

Nuitter,  anagrammatic  pen-name  of  Charles  Louis 
fitienne  Truinet,  French  librarian  and  writer,  born 
Paris,  Apr.  24,  1828;  died  there,  Feb.  24,  1899.  He  was 
custodian  of  the  Paris  Opera  archives,  and  he  arranged 
the  material  systematically  and  made  a  complete  cata- 
logue. He  wrote  a  history  of  French  opera  and  trans- 
lated the  librettos  of  many  German  and  Italian  operas. 

Null,  Edwin  von  der,  German  musicologist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  13,  1905.  His 
works  include  Bartok  (1930)  and  Modern  Harmony 


Number,  a  sub-division  of  an  opera  or  oratorio  ;  a 
movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata;  a  smaller  portion 
of  a  large  work. 

Nunan,  Thomas,  American  lecturer  and  music  critic, 
born  Terryville,  Conn.,  Nov.  20,  1867.  He  was  music 
critic  on  the  San  Francisco  "Examiner,"  San  Fran- 


cisco correspondent  for  "Musical  America,"  and  has 
written  articles  on  music  for  magazines. 

Nunc  dimittis,  the  first  two  words  in  the  Canticle 
(Song)  of  Simeon  (Luke  II,  29-32),  used  in  certain 
services  of  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches. 

Nunn,  Edward  Cuthbert,  English  organist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Bristol,  Feb.  23,  1868;  died 
London,  Nov.  26,  1914;  pupil  of  Macfarren,  Matthay 
and  others.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  a 
ballet  suite  and  other  orchestral  works,  also  cantatas 
and  several  children's  operas. 

Nunn,  Elizabeth  Annie,  English  composer,  born  in 
1861;  died  Manchester,  Jan.  7,  1894.  Her  composi- 
tions include  a  Mass  and  other  church  music,  also 
songs. 

Nuno,  James,  Spanish  composer,  bandmaster,  organ- 
ist, conductor  and  teacher,  born  San  Juan  de  las  Aba- 
desas,  Sept.  8,  1824;  died  Buffalo,  July  17,  1908;  pupil 
of  Mercadante  in  Italy.  He  was  sent  to  establish  band 
music  in  Cuba,  and  in  1853  became  general  band  in- 
spector and  a  director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
in  Mexico,  where  he  composed  the  Mexican  national 
hymn.  He  conducted  opera  and  managed  concerts  in 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  after  1870 
settled  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  a  teacher,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  organist.  The  majority  of  his  compositions 
were  of  church  music. 

Nun's-fiddle,  another  name  for  the  tromba  marina 
(q.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  it  was  used  in  convents  of  France  and  Germany 
to  accompany  the  singing  of  the  nuns. 

Nuovo  (It),  new. 

Niirnberg,  Hermann,  German  piano  teacher,  born 
Potsdam,  Nov.  13,  1831;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  5,  1894; 
composer  of  instructive  works  for  piano. 

Nurnberger  Brothers,  igth  century  German  bow- 
makers.  Franz  Albert  Nurnberger  I,  son  of  Karl 
Gottlieb  Nurnberger,  made  excellent  bows  and  estab- 
lished a  bow-making  school  at  Markneukirchen,  where 
he  taught  for  twenty-five  years.  Franz  Albert  Nurn- 
berger II  founded  his  business  in  1880,  and  soon  at- 
tained an  international  reputation,  using  Tourte,  Tubbs 
and  Vuillaume  bows  as  models.  Johann  Christoph 
Nurnberger  worked  with  Vuillaume  for  about  five 
years,  and  was  a  highly  skilled  bow  maker,  as  was  also 
Karl  Albert  Nurnberger.  Phillip  Paul  Nurnberger, 
son  of  Franz  Albert  Nurnberger  II,  founded  his  own 
business  in  1897,  and  became  an  excellent  craftsman. 

Nussen,  Frederik,  i8th  century  composer;  his  works 
include  violin,  harpsichord  and  chamber  music. 

Nut,  the  ridge  at  the  junction  of  fingerboard  and  the 
head  of  an  instrument  of  the  violin  family,  over  which 
the  strings  pass  to  the  tuning  pegs.  It  serves  not  only 
to  lift  the  strings  clear  of  the  fingerboard,  but  to  de- 
fine their  vibrating  length  at  the  top  as  the  bridge  does 
at  the  bottom.  The  nut  is  capotasto.  It  is  also  a 
term  used  for  the  movable  piece  at  the  lower  end  of 
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the  bow  to  which  the  hairs  are  fastened  and  by  which 
their  tension  is  adjusted. 

Nutcracker  Suite,  see  Casse^Noisette. 

Nutehorn,  Heinrich,  Danish  composer,  voice  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  20,  1833 ; 
died  there  in  1925 ;  pupil  of  A.  P.  Berggreen;  his  com- 
positions were  chiefly  songs  and  choral  works. 

Niitzlader,  Rudolf,  Austrian  theater  conductor  and 
operetta  composer,  born  Linz,  Apr.  n,  1885. 

Nux,  Joannes,  see  Nucius,  Joannes. 

Nux,  Paul  Veronage  de  la,  French  composer,  born 
Fontainebleau,  June  29,  1853;  pupil  of  Bazin  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  a  music  drama,  incidental  music  to  Isora  and 
piano  works. 

Nyastairanga  (Throat  trumpet),  an  ancient  East 
Indian  brass  instrument,  shaped  like  a  small  trumpet, 
and  placed  on  the  vibrating  chords  of  the  throat  instead 
of  being  blown.  The  melody  is  hummed  by  the  per- 
former, the  sound  being  transferred  to  the  instrument 
through  a  piece  of  rice  paper  placed  over  the  shallow 
cupped  mouthpiece,  and  increased  in  volume  by  the 
resonating  tube  of  the  trumpet. 

Nyckelharpa,  a  Norwegian  instrument  resembling 
the  hurdy  gurdy,  a  modern  form  of  the  schlusselfidel. 
It  is  played  with  a  short,  curved  bow,  and  the  stop- 
ping is  done  by  means  of  keys  which  operate  somewhat 
on  the  order  of  harpsichord  keys.  It  has  a  range  of 
several  octaves  and  sympathetic  strings  are  often  pro- 
vided. 


Nyiregyhazy,  Erwin,  Hungarian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Budapest,  Jan.  19,  1903;  studied  with 
Thoman,  Arnold  Szekely,  E.  von  Dohnanyi,  and  Fred- 
eric Lamond;  now  living  in  America.  He  was  the 
subject  of  a  scientific  study  of  a  musical  composer  from 
his  earliest  years  made  by  G.  Revesz  and  presented  in 
The  Psychology  of  a  Musical  Prodigy. 


Nyman,  Uno,  Swedish  violinist,  violist  and  com- 
poser, born  Linkoping,  1879.  He  studied  with  his 
uncle,  came  to  the  United  States  when  seventeen  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
plays  in  chamber  music  organizations  and  lives  in  Mil- 
waukee. His  compositions  include  a  Phantasie  for  or- 
chestra, In  Mernoriam  for  string  orchestra,  Mirage  for 
piano  and  chamber  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano 
quintet,  Arctic  Suite,  a  quintet  for  wood-winds,  Memo- 
ries with  the  Dusk  Return,  from  a  poem  by  the  Chi- 
nese poet  Li  Po,  for  voice,  five  strings,  piano,  clarinet 
and  flute;  a  'cello  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  a  'cello 
sonata  and  other  chamber  music. 

Nymphale,  a  French  portable  organ  used  in  the  i6th 
century.  .  . 

Nyon,  Claude  Guillaume  (also  called  Lafont  or 
Le  Foundy),  French  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
Paris  about  1567;  died  there  in  1641.  In  1600  he 
succeeded  his  father,  Claude  Nyon,  as  king  of  the 
minstrels.  One  of  his  compositions  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Philidor  collection. 

Nystedt,  Franz,  see  Kruger-Nystedt,  Franz. 


o 


0(1)  the  sign  in  music  notation  for  the  use  of  the 
,  open  string  on  the  violin,  viola,  etc.;   (2)  the 
indication  for  a  harmonic  sound  on  stringed  instru- 
ments; (3)  in  Italian  0  or  od  means  "or,"  the  Ger- 
man equivalent  being  "oder." 

Oakeley,  Herbert  Stanley,  English  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Baling,  July  22,  1830;  died  Lon- 
don, Oct.  26,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Schneider  and 
others.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift  as  an  extempore 
organ  player,  and  with  his  recitals  and  general  musical 
activities,  contributed  largely  to  the  artistic  life  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  taught  for  many  years.  He  wrote 
organ  pieces,  anthems,  cantatas,  songs  and  orchestral 
music. 

Oakey,  George,  English  composer,  born  London, 
Oct.  14,  1841;  pupil  of  G.'A.  Macfarren  and  Hullah. 
He  won  several  prizes  for  composition  and  became  a 
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lecturer  and  musical  examiner.    His  works  include  an- 
thems, part  songs,  solo  songs  and  glees. 

Ob.,  abbreviation  of  oboe. 

Obah,   an   African  plucked   instrument  with  fiber 
strings  and   a  triangular  wooden    frame,   one  corner 
of  which  is  inserted  in  a  gourd.     The  gourd  is  held 
against  the  body  of  the  performer. 
.    Obb.,  abbreviation  for  obbligato. 

Obbligato  (It.),  an  instrumental  part  of  essential 
importance  accompanying  a  vocal  solo. 

Obbliquo  (It.),  oblique;  an  expression  used  in  con- 
nection with  counterpoint. 

Ober  (Ger.),  over;  above;  upper. 

Ober,  Margarete,  German  operatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  15,  1885,- pupil  of  Stolzenberg  and 
Arndt.  Her  noteworthy  vocal  and  histrionic  talents 
drew  so  much  attention  that  she  was  ^engaged  at  the 
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Royal  Opera,  Berlin.  She  made  her  American  debut 
in  1913  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  as 
Ortrud.  Since  then  her  time  has  been  divided  between 
New  York  and  Berlin.  Her  superb  and  powerful  voice 
has  a  wide  range,  and  her  stage  presence,  flexibility  of 
pose  and  gesture,  and  an  unusual  nobility  of  features 
have  been  seldom  equaled.  She  has  sung  a  large  variety 
of  roles. 

Oberammerg?n,  see  Passion  Music. 

Oberborbeck,  Felix,  German  musicologist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Essen,  Mar.  i,  1900;  pupil  of 
Ludwig  Riemann.  He  later  studied  musicology  at 
Miinster,  Freiburg,  Munich  and  Bonn  and  wrote  books 
on  musical  pedagogy. 

Oberdorffer,  Martin,  German  music  publisher  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Jan.  u,  1865;  died  Leipzig, 
Dec.  8,  1926.  He  founded  his  business  in  1888  at  Leip- 
zig, and  wrote  several  songs. 

Oberhoffer,  Emil,  German  conductor,  born  Munich, 
Aug.  10,  1867;  died  in  1933.  A  pupil  first  of  his  father, 
an  organist,  by  the  time  he  was  ten  he  was  a  proficient 
player  on  the  organ  and  the  violin;  later  he  studied 
under  Kistler  and  Philipp.  Coming  to  America  in  1897 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Apollo  Club  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  four  years  later  of  the  Philharmonic  Club 
of  Minneapolis.  Thereafter  he  secured  an  endowment 
and  organized  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  gave  its  first  concert  in  1903,  under  his  direction. 

Oberhoffer,  Engelbert,  German  instrument  maker 
and  composer,  born  Saarbriicken,  June  9,  1882;  he  has 
written  vocal  music  and  male  choruses. 

Oberhoffer,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Pfalzeln,  near  Trier,  -  Dec.  9,  1824; 
died  Luxemburg,  May  30,  1885.  Long  a  professor  at 
the  Luxemburg  seminary,  in  1862  he  founded  the  mu- 
sical journal  "Cacilia"  at  Trier.  He  wrote  masses,  male 
choruses,  religious  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Oberhoffer,  Karl,  Austrian  operatic  baritone,  born 
Tirol,  June  4,  1811;  died  Karlsruhe,  Apr.  24,  1885; 
he  sang  from  1841-76  at  the  Karlsruhe  court  opera. 

Oberholzer,  Otto,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Wald,  Zurich,  about  1858;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  7,  1901  ; 
he  wrote  symphonies,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Oberlaender  Trust  Fellowships,  to  allow  American 
music  students  to  study  in  Germany  and  Austria,  have 
been  awarded  occasionally  since  1931.  The  Trust  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Founda- 
tion. Among  the  recipients  of  the  grants  have  been 
Howard  Hanson,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Paul  Krum- 
meich  and  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 

Oberle,  Willi,  German  inventor  of  a  system  of  musi- 
cal geometry,  born  Dieuze,  Dec.  9,  1890. 

Oberleithner,  Max  von,  Austrian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Schonberg,  Moravia,  July  n,  1868; 
died  Dec.  5,  1935 ;  pupil  of  Anton  Bruckner.  He  wrote 
several  operas,  three  symphonies  and  some  fifty  songs. 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  The,  an  American 
music  school  founded  at  Oberlin,  O.,  in  1867;  part  of 
Oberlin  College.  The  first  director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory was  Fenelon  B.  Rice  (1871-1901);  the  second, 
Charles  W.  Morrison.  Frank  Holcomb  Shaw  is  the 
present  director;  he  has  under  him  a  faculty  of  forty- 
five  members.  The  school  offers  complete  courses  in 
all  branches  of  music,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music,  Bachelor  of  School  Music,  Master  of  Music, 
Master  of  School  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  the 
major  in  music  (in  connection  with  Oberlin  College). 
The  facilities  are  particularly  fine,  consisting  of  two 
memorial  buildings,  Warner  Hall  and  Rice  Hall, 
which  contain  two  hundred  practice  rooms,  forty  teach- 
ers' studios  and  eleven  classrooms.  The  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall,  seating  eight  hundred,  has  almost  perfect 
acoustics,  and  so  is  used  for  all  recitals  and  concerts. 
The  organ  department  contains  twenty-six  modern  elec- 
tric-action organs  for  practice  and  teaching.  More  than 
a  hundred  recitals  are  given  each  year,  including  an 
important  artist  series  and  faculty  and  student  recitals. 
The  teaching  staff  includes  Bruce  H.  Davis,  organ; 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  school  music ;  James  H.  Hall,  music 
history;  Reber  Johnson,  violin;  Norman  Lockwood, 
composition;  Raymond  Cerf,  violin;  George  O.  Lil- 
lich,  theory ;  Maurice  Kessler,  violin ;  Bertha  Hart  and 
Mary  U.  Bennett,  piano.  The  ideal  of  the  school  is 
a  thorough  and  sound  musical  education,  supplemented 
by  study  in  the  liberal  arts. 

Obermaier,  Lorenz,  German  zither  virtuoso  and 
composer  for  the  zither,  born  Miesbach,  Dec.  12,  1871. 

Obermayer,  Johann  R.,  Austrian  composer  and 
choral  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  2,  1876 ;  he  has  writ- 
ten choruses  and  piano  music. 

Obermeyer,  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  at 
Nezabudicz  in  1749;  died  after  1816.  A  pupil  of 
Kamel  and  Tartini,  he  is  said  to  have  closely  imitated 
Tartini's  broad  style.  He  was  employed  as  a  musician 
in  the  household  of  Count  Waldstein.  In  1804  his 
playing  at  concerts  in  Strathaw  was,  according  to 
Fetis,  greatly  admired. 

Oberndorfer,  Anne  Shaw  Faulkner,  American  edu- 
cator and  writer,  born  Chicago,  Sept.  26,  1877.  She 
organized  the  Program  Study  Classes  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  became  the  official  lecturer  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  Between  1920-26  she 
was  chairman  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  She  has  written  What 
We  Hear  in  Music  and  has  edited  several  books  and 
magazines. 

Oberndorffer,  David,  early  i^th  century  German 
composer  and  instrumental  player  at  Frankfort.  He 
wrote  Allegrezza,  inusicde,  a  collection  of  canzonets, 
pavans,  and  galliards  for  various  instruments  in  from 
four  to  six  parts. 

Oberon,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  James 
Robinson  Planche,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
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first  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  Apr.  12, 
1826.  The  story  is:  Oberon,  King  of  Fairyland,  has 
quarreled  with  his  wife,  Titania,  who  swears  that  she 
will  not  forgive  him  until  he  has  found  two  lovers 
true  to  each  other  in  spite  of  trials  and  temptations. 
Oberon's  faithful  servant,  Puck,  hears  of  a  young 
knight,  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  who  killed  Charle- 
magne's son  and  is  therefore  condemned  to  travel  to 
Bagdad  and  kill  the  person  on  the  left  side  of  Haroun, 
and  bring  back  the  latter's  daughter,  Rezia,  as  his  bride. 
Puck  brings  Huon  to  Oberon,  who  decides  to  use  him 
and  Rezia  so  he  can  be  united  again  with  Titania. 
Oberon  shows  a  vision  of  Rezia  to  Huon,  who  falls  in 
love  with  her.  Oberon  gives  Huon  a  magic  horn,  with 
which  he  can  summon  help.  Huon  is  then  placed  in 
Bagdad,  where  he  finds  Rezia.  He  takes  her  away,  but 
after  a  storm  they  become  shipwrecked  on  a  deserted 
island,  where  Rezia  is  captured  by  pirates  and  sold  to 
the  Emir  of  Tunis.  Huon  is  transported  by  the  fairies 
to  the  harem,  where  he  finds  Rezia,  but  he  Is  captured 
by  the  Emir  and  is  to  be  burned  alive  with  Rezia,  when 
he  sounds  the  horn  and  Oberon  and  Titania  appear. 
The  lovers  are  rescued,  taken  to  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, where  Huon  is  forgiven,  and  Oberon  is  again 
happy  with  Titania. 

"Oberon"  Overture,  the  prelude  to  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber's  opera  with  this  title.  When  commissioned  by 
Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  Weber  chose  "Oberon" 
(Sotheby's  English  translation  of  Wieland's  German 
poem)  and  James  Robinson  Planche  wrote  the  libretto. 
The  libretto  was  sent  to  Dresden  an  act  at  a  time; 
Weber's  first  sketch  was  made  on  Jan.  23,  1825;  and 
the  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end  of 
the  overture :  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning 
at  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera. 
Soli  Deo  Gloria!!!"  This  note  was  made  at  London. 
It  was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden  on  Apr.  12, 
1826,  Weber  conducting.  Dramatic  situations  in  the 
music  were  greeted  "with  'Cut  it  short'  from  the  gal- 
lery; also  continuous  coughing  and  other  significant 
signs  of  impatience  from  the  pit,"  according  to  Planche. 
English  music  critics  compared  some  of  the  melodies 
to  "wind  through  a  keyhole."  First  performance  in 
Germany  was  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  23,  1826,  and  in  New 
York  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Park  Theatre  on 
Oct.  9,  1828. 

Oberstadt,  Carohis  Detmar,  Dutch  composer,  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Tilburg,  Brabant,  June  23,  1871 ; 
pupil  of  Knorr,  Scholz,  Rudorff,  Bargiel  and  Marie 
and  Clara  Schumann.  In  1894  he  became  a  teacher  of 
piano  at  The  Hague,  and  subsequently  toured  Spain 
and  Portugal  as  a  member  of  The  Hague  string  quar- 
tet. His  compositions  include  much  piano  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Obersteiner,  Johann,  Austrian  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Zell-on-the-Ziller,  Oct.  8,  1824;  died 
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Kufstein,  Mar.  24,  1896.  His  works,  which  number 
some  three  hundred,  include  fifty  instrumental  masses 
and  a  hundred  German  songs. 

Oberstetter,  Hans  Edgar,  German  director  of  a 
vocal  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  born  in  1866;  died  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1933.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence on  Brazilian  musical  life  and  thought. 

Oberstimme  (Ger.),  upper  or  highest  part. 

Obertasss  (Polish),  a  popular  Polish  national  dance, 
in  a  waltz  tempo.  In  his  Mazurka  caracteristique, 
Wieniawski  gives  the  subtitle  "Obertass"  to  the  first 
number,  despite  the  fact  that  this  number  lacks  the 
rough  and  wild  character  that  typifies  the  obertass. 
Boito  in  his  opera  Mefistofele  introduced  the  obertass 
into  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  act.  Both  Wieniaw- 
ski and  Boito  have  suggested  the  customary  drone  of 
the  native  bagpipe  accompaniment  through  a  drone  bass 
in  fifths. 

Oberthiir,  Karl,  German  harpist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Munich,  Mar.  4,  1819;  died  London, 
Nov.  8,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Elise  Brauchle  and  G.  V.  Roder. 
He  played  at  theaters  in  Zurich,  Wiesbaden,  Mannheim 
and  London,  and  made  many  concert  tours  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  wrote  operas,  cantatas,  overtures  and  other 
orchestral  works,  harp  pieces  and  songs. 

Obertone  (Ger.;  also  Aliquottone,  Partidtbne) , 
overtones,  harmonics. 

Obertus,  Jakob,  see  Hobrecht,  Jakob. 

Oberiiber,  Else,  see  Mendel-Ob eruber,  Else. 

Oberwerk  (Ger.),  the  highest  manual  of  an  organ. 

Obici,  Bartolamio,  late  I7th  century  Italian  violin 
maker.  He  worked  at  Verona  about  1670;  his  instru- 
ments seem  modeled  upon  those  of  Maggini. 

Obin,  Louis  Henri,  French  dramatic  basso  and  vo- 
cal teacher,  born  Ascq,  near  Lille,  Aug.  4,  1820;  died 
Paris,  Nov.  n,  1895.  He  sang  for  nineteen  years  at 
the  Paris  Opera  and  in  1871  succeeded  Levasseur  as 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Obiols,  Mariano,  Spanish  composer,  violin  virtuoso 
and  teacher,  born  Barcelona,  Nov.  26,  1809 ;  died  there, 
Dec.  10,  1888;  his  compositions  include  operas,  church 
music  and  a  symphony. 

Obligat  (Ger.).  obbligato. 

Oblige  (Fr.),  obbligato. 

Oblique  figure,  see  Figura  obliqua. 

Oblique  Motion,  when  one  part  is  held  stationary 
while  the  other  progresses  up  or  down. 

Oblique  piano,  a  small  piano  so  named  because  the 
strings  are  placed  diagonally ;  it  was  invented  by  Rob- 
ert'Wornum  in  1811. 

Oboe  (Fr.,  hautbois;  Ger.,  oboe,  Hoboe;  It.,  oboe), 
a  wind  instrument  with  double  reed;  at  one  time  the 
leading  instrument  of  the  orchestra,  but  superseded  in 
importance  at  the  present  time  by  the  violin.  The  oboe 
is  of  ancient  origin ;  it  is  generally  conceded  by  authori- 
ties that  instruments  called  "flutes"  by  the  Greeks  were 
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of  the  oboe  family.     It  is  made  of  a  wooden  tube    j 
about  22  inches  long,  with  a  conical  bore,  and  is  played    j 
with  a  double  reed.    There  are  several  types  of  oboe.    • 
(i)  the  Oboe  proper;  (2)  Cor  anglais  (English  horn)  ;    j 
(3)  Oboe  d'amore;  (4)   Baritone  oboe;  (5)  Oboe  di    ! 
caccia;  the  three  last  mentioned  are  not  used  in  mod- 
ern orchestration.     The  oboe  has  a  range  of  nearly 
three  octaves  above  middle  C ;  its  penetrating  tone  can 
express  either  humor  or  pathos. 

Oboe,  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  duplicating  the 
tone  of  the  orchestral  instrument  for  the  same  name. 

Oboe  d'amore  (It.,  "oboe  of  love"),  an  oboe  having 
a  soft  tone. 

Oboe  d'Amore,  an  organ-stop  duplicating  the  tone 
of  the  obsolete  orchestral  instrument  of  the  same  name. 
Oboe  di  caccia  (It.,  "oboe  of  the  chase"),  a  large 
oboe  formerly  used  as  a  signal  in  hunting. 

Oboe-flute,  a  4  ft.  organ-stop  combining  the  quali- 
ties of  the  two  instruments  for  which  it  is  named. 

Oboe-horn,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  which  combined 
the  tone  of  the  two  instruments  for  which  it  was 
named. 

Oboukov,  Nicolas,  see  Obukhoff,  Nicolas. 
Oboussier,  Robert,   Belgian  composer,  born  Ant- 
werp, July  9,  1900,  his  compositions  include  an  orches- 
tral suite,  chamber  music,  a  piano  concerto,  piano  pieces, 
cantatas  and  songs. 

Obrecht  (Obreht),  Jakob,  see  Hobrecht,  Jakob. 
O'Brien,  Charles  H.  F.,  Scottish  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Edinburgh,  Sept.  6,  1882;  pupil  of 
-Hamish  MacCunn.  He  has  written  piano  and  orches- 
tral works ;  his  Symphony  in  F  minor  has  been  called  a 
milestone  in  Scottish  music. 

O'Brien,  Vincent,  Irish  organist,  teacher,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  at  Dublin  in  May,  1870.  He 
held  several  church  positions  in  Dublin,  and  was  for 
some  thirty  years  musical  director  of  the  pro-Cathe- 
dral Palestrina  Choir.  John  McCormack  was  one  of 
his  discoveries  (in  1902),  and  in  1913  he  directed  Me-1 
Cormack's  first  world  tour. 

O'Brion,  Mary  Eliza,  American  concert  pianist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Limerick,  Me.,  Mar.  9,  1859.  She 
studied  under  Theodore  Leschetizky,  Clara  Schumann 
and  Giuseppe  Buonamici,  made  her  debut  in  1883  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  then  appeared  for 
some  years  as  a  concert  pianist  before  devoting  her  time 
to  teaching. 

Obrist,  Aloys,  German  music  director  and  librarian, 
born  San  Remo,  Mar.  30,  1867 ;  died  Stuttgart,  June  29, 
1910.  A  pupil  of  Muller-Hartung  and  Becker,  he  be- 
came music  director  at  Rostock,  Brunn,  Augsburg  and 
Stuttgart.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  custodian  of 
the  Liszt  Museum  at  Weimar  and  chairman  of  the  edi- 
torial board  for  the  publication  of  Liszt's  works.  He 
owned  a  valuable  collection  of  old  instruments,  which 
passed  to  the  Bach  Museum  at  Eisenach. 


O'Bryen,  Bertram  Matthew,  American  composer, 
choral  conductor  and  teacher,  born  Galena,  111.,  Aug.  u, 
1874.  He  studied  under  Richter,  Beckwith  and  Prehn 
and  became  a  choir  director  in  Minneapolis.  He  wrote 
a  motet  and  other  church  music. 

Obsner,  Georg  E.,  Italian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Florence,  Sept.  19,  1872;  died  Essen,  Aug. 
4,  1934 ;  he  wrote  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  violin 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Obukhoff  (Oboukov  or  Oboukhow),  Nicolas, 
Russian  composer,  born  Moscow,  Apr.  22,  1892;  pupil 
of  Tcherepnin,  Steinberg  and  Ravel.  Hailed  in  Paris 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  composers  of  the  20th 
century,  he  has  confined  his  writing  largely  to  sacred 
music.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  recorded  as  played 
on  the  "Croix  Sonore,"  an  electrophonic  instrument 
similar  to  the  Theremin.  The  genius  of  Obukoff  was 
discovered  by  Ravel;  several  of  his  pieces  were  per- 
formed in  Paris  by  Koussevitzky.  His  peculiar  gifts 
have  been  estimated  by  a  distinguished  Russian  as  those 
of  pathological  mysticism,  and  in  the  Book  of  Life  he 
shows  a  surprising  lack  of  talent  in  the  musical  develop- 
ment of  his  subject  matter.  Denying  that  he  wrote 
that  work,  he  has  the  typical  neurotic  delusion  that  it 
was  "revealed"  to  him  from  "beyond."  He  has  essayed 
the  task  of  providing  the  musical  world  with  a  new 
notation,  and  among  his  original  "musical"  ideas  in  his 
scores  are  whistling,  sneezing,  coughing,  weeping,  and 
pounding  the  piano  with  the  fist. 

Ocarina,  a  small  instrument  made  of  terra  cotta,  with 
a  hollow  body  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a  potato. 
There  is  a  projecting  whistle-like  mouthpiece  and  sev- 
eral finger-holes.  It  originated  in  the  Tyrol ;  its  name 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  oca  (goose),  and  the 
tone  is  on  the  order  of  the  flute. 

Ocarina,  a  4  ft.  labial  organ-stop  duplicating  the 
tone  of  the  instrument  of  the  same  name. 

O'Carolan,  Turlogh,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Irish 
bards,  born  at  Newtown,  County  Meath,  in  1670;  died 
Roscommon,  Mar.  25,  1738.  Blind  from  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  wandered  through  Ireland  singing,  with  the 
harp,  national  ballads  of  his  own  composition.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  more  than  a  hundred  such  ballads. 
Occa,  d'all'  (given  name  unknown),  iSth  century 
Italian  violinist  and  teacher.  A  pupil  of  Lolli,  he  was, 
about  1760,  the  first  teacher  of  Campagnoli. 

Occa,  Vittoria  d'all',  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
virtuoso.  She  toured  extensively,  appearing  in  Milan 
in  1788. 

Occasional  Oratorio,  The,  a  sacred  work  by  George 
Frederick  Handel,  written  to  celebrate  the  failure  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  1745,  and  first  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Feb.  14,  1746. 

Ochingufu,  an  African  instrument  shaped  like  an 
open-topped  box.  It  is  struck  with  two  beaters. 

Ochs,  Erich,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Wismar,  June  7,  1883 ;  son  of  Traugott  Ochs.  About 
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1912  he  conducted  a  series  of  popular  concerts  at  Ber- 
lin and  in  1914  took  up  similar  work  at  Stockholm.  He 
has  written  a  string  quartet. 

Ochs,  Gerd,  German  musicologist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Rossla,  Sept.  27,  1903;  his  works 
include  oratorios,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  and  piano 
music,  and  also  choruses. 

Ochs,  Heinrich  August,  German  violinist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Gehren,  Thuringia,  Jan.  I, 
1844 ;  died  at  Rudolstadt.  His  compositions  include  an 
oratorio,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Ochs,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  writer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Jan.  17,  1887;  pupil  of  Robert  Kahn, 
Kleffel  and  Kretzschmar.  Among  his  works  are  ora- 
torios, choruses,  songs,  chamber  music,  marches  and 
waltzes. 

Ochs,  Siegfried,  German  choral  conductor,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Frankfort,  Apr.  19,  1858;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  6,  1929;  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule, 
later  under  Kiel  and  Urban,  and  profited  by  long  per- 
sonal association  with  von  Biilow.  He  not  only  pro- 
duced the  great  choral  works  of  the  classic  and  roman- 
tic masters  but  gave  recognition  to  modern  composers 
such  as  Bruckner,  Hugo  Wolf,  Otto  Taubmann,  Oskar 
Fried  and  others.  He  wrote  an  opera,  two  operettas 
and  vocal  works,  and  also  contributed  articles  to  musi- 
cal papers. 

Ochs,  Traugott,  German  composer,  organist'  and 
music  director,  born.  Altenf eld,  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen,  Oct.  19,  1854;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  27,  1919; 
pupil  of  Stade,  Erdmannsdorfer  and  Kiel.  After  teach- 
ing and  conducting  at  various  cities,  in  1911  he  founded 
his  own  conservatory  at  Berlin.  He  wrote  organ  music 
and  choral  works. 

Ochsenkuhn,  Sebastian,  German  lutenist,  born  Feb. 
6,  1521;  died  Heidelberg,  Aug.  20,  1574;  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Otho  Henry,  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
He  wrote  a  German  tablature  book  for  the  lute,  which 
contained  transcriptions  of  motets  and  of  German  and 
French  secular  songs,  and  which  has  considerable  his- 
torical value. 

5chsler,  Elias,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Spielberg,  Bavaria,  Mar.  19,  1850;  died  Erlangen, 
Sept.  15,  1917.  He  taught  at  the  university  and  at  the 
Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Erlangen  and  wrote 
some  twenty-four  choral  and  organ  works. 

Ockenheim,  Joannes,  see  Okeghem,  Jean  de. 

Ocker,  Fritz  Miiller  von  der,  see  Mutter  von  der 
Ocker,  Frits. 

Ockleston-Lippa,  Kate,  igth  century  English  com- 
poser. She  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and 
under  Louis  Maas.  Her  compositions  include  church 
music,  piano  music,  anthems  and  songs. 

O'Connor,  Edward  Ignatius,  American  composer, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Holyoke,  Mass.,  June  19, 
1886.,  He  studied  at  Notre  Dame  University  and  the 
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Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  became  an  organist 
and  teacher,  in  Detroit.  He  has  written  a  mass,  a 
sonata  and  other  organ  pieces. 

Ocon  y  Rivas,  Eduardo,  Spanish  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Malaga,  Jan.  12,  1834;  died  in  Feb., 
1901 ;  pupil  of  Benoit  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  piano  music  and  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works ; 
also  edited  a  collection  of  Spanish  folk  songs. 

Octachord,  an  instrument  with  eight  strings;  also, 
an  eight-tone  or  octatonic  scale. 

Octave  (Fr.  octave;  Ger.  Oktave;  It.  Ottawa),  an 
interval  between  the  first  and  eight  tones  of  a  series  of 
eight  consecutive  diatonic  tones,  considered  the  most 
perfect  consonance  in  music.  The  ratio  of  its  vibra- 
tions is  1:2,  i.e.,  each  tone  has  twice  the  number  of 
vibrations  as  its  corresponding  tone  an  octave  lower. 
Since  the  period  of  Greek  music  the  octave  has  in- 
cluded eight  degrees.  The  Greek  system  contained  two 
octaves  which  were  united  in  the  tone  nuse,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  a  below  middle  c.  Each  octave 
was  made  up  of  two  tetrachords.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  tones  were  included  within  a  range  of  three 
octaves,  the  lowest  graves,  the  middle  acutoe,  the  high- 
est superacutoe.  The  lowest  tone  was  the  second  g 
below  middle  c.  Middle  c  is  acknowledged  as  the  cen- 
tral, guiding  tone  in  the  modern  system,  and  the  tones 
most  frequently  found  in  composition  fall  within  the 
range  of  two  octaves  above  (the  once  accented  octave, 
and  the  higher  which  is  the  twice  accented  octave}  and 
two  octaves  below  (the  lower  being  the  great  octave, 
the  higher  the  small  octave).  In  Harmony  the  Rule 
of  the  Octave  was  a  set  of  chords  used  to  harmonize s 
the  tones  of  a  scale  before  the  establishment  of  laws 
to  govern  harmonic  progression.  In  many  old  organs, 
a  Short  Octave  was  the  lowest  octave  of  the  keyboard; 
it  was  called  short  as  all  the  seldom-used  keys  were 
omitted.  In  the  organ,  the  octave  stop  enables  a  tone 
to  be  sounded  an  octave  higher;  the  octave  coupler 
connects  two  keyboards  in  octaves. 

Octave,  the  4  ft.  organ-stop  of  the  diapason  family. 

Octave  Clarabella,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Claribel  Flute. 

Octave  Clarion,  the  English  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Clarion  Doublette. 

Octave  flute,  another  name  for  the  piccolo. 
Octave  Oboe,  a  4  ft.  organ-stop  giving  the  octave  of 
the  Oboe. 

Octave  Spinet,  a  small  spinet  tuned  an  octave  higher 
than  the  regular  instrument,  with  which  it  was  often 
played  for  increased  brilliance. 

Octave  Viola,  a  4  ft  organ-stop  of  string  tone;  it 
has  no  .relation  to  the  orchestral  viola. 

Octavin,  an  instrument  of  wood,  similar  to  the  oboe 
or  clarinet,  sounded  by  means  of  a  mouthpiece  with 
a  single  reed.  The  tone  is  intermediate  in  quality 
between  the  oboe  and  horn;  the  compass  is  three  oc- 
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taves  above  middle  C.     It  was  invented  in  1893  by 
Oscar  Adler  of  Markneukirchen,  Saxony. 

Octavin,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  designate  an 
organ-stop  sounding  the  fifteenth. 

Octavin  Harmonique,  another  term  for  the  organ- 
stop  called  Harmonic  Piccolo. 

Octett,  a  composition  for  eight  instruments  or  voices, 
or  for  a  combination  of  both;  where -two  each  of  four 
instruments  or  voices  are  used,  it  is  usually  called  a 
double  quartet. 

Octigah,  William  T.,  contemporary  Australian  vio- 
lin maker,  born  at  North  Melbourne.  He  heads  the 
large  Melbourne  firm  of  Allen  and  Company,  and 
makes  splendid  instruments  on  the  Amati  model,  which 
have  a  good  tone  and  are  covered  with  .an  amber  var- 
nish. He  is  also  highly  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
violins  and  as  a  repairer. 

Octo-basse,  an  enormous  double  bass  invented  by 
Vuillaume  of  Paris  in  1849.  -^  ^a^  three  strings  and 
a  range  down  to  two  octaves  below  the  C  in  the  second 
space  of  the  bass  clef.  It  was  ten  feet  high,  and  oper- 
ated by  a  system  of  lever  keys  by  means  of  -which  a 
chromatic  scale  of  more  than  two  octaves  could  be 
played. 

Octuplet,  an  eight-note  group  played  in  the  time  of 
six  of  the  same  value. 

O-daiko,  a  Japanese  drum  about  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  elaborately  decorated  and  is  rested  upon  a 
black  lacquered  stand.  Originally  from  China,  it  is 
generally  used  for  religious  purposes. 

Oddone,  Carlo  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
at  Turin  in  1866.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Gioff redo  Rinaldi,  and  after  working  with  him  for  a 
number  of  years,  founded  his  own  business  in  1901. 
His  instruments,  modeled  after  those  of  Guarnerius 
and  Stradivarius,  enjoy  a  splendid  reputation  for  both 
tone  and  workmanship. 

Oddone  Sulli-Rao,  Elisabetta,  Italian  composer  and 
writer,  born  Milan,  Aug.  13,  1878;  studied  at  the  con- 
servatory there.  She  wrote  operatic  works  and  cham- 
ber music,  edited  collections  of  Italian  folk  songs,  and 
published  a  monograph  on  Gaetano  Coronaro. 

Ode  (from  the  Greek  "I  sing"),  a  lyrical  poem  in 
which  the  rhythm  and  meter  usually  varies,  giving  it  a 
peculiar  fitness  for  a  musical  setting.  English  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  ode  are  Milton's  L* Allegro  and  // 
Penseroso.  Another  type  of  ode,  for  example  Schil- 
ler's Ode  to  Joy  used  by  Beethoven  in  his  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, maintains  the  same  meter  throughout.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  Odes  are  the  two  sets  of  canticles 
used  at  Lauds;  the  first  set  contains  Biblical  poems 
and  prayers,  and  the  second  set  are  hymns  in  a  special 
stanza  form. 

Ode  Symphonic   (Fr.),  a  choral  symphony. 

Odenwald,  Felix,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Gera,  Jan.  16,  1865;  son  of-  Robert  Theodor 
Odenwald;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He 


has  written  piano  music,  choruses  with  orchestra  and 
songs. 

Odenwald,  Robert  Thebdbr,  German  choral  con- 
ductor, vocal  teacher,  cantor  and  composer  of  vocal 
music,  born  Frankenthal,  Gera,  May  3,  1838;  died 
Hamburg,  Apr.  22,  1899. 

Odeon  (Gr.)  or  Odeum  (Lat.),  a  name  for  a  music 
or  concert 4iall. 

Odington,  Walter,  late  I3th  and  early  I4th  century 
English  Benedictine  monk  (of  Evesham)  and  theorist; 
died  after  1330.  He  wrote  on  such  subjects  as  inter- 
vals, notation  and  rhythm,  giving  interesting  definitions 
and  comments  that  are  of  considerable  antiquarian  in- 
terest. 

Odo  (Oddo),  Otto,  also  Odo  de  Clugny,  musicolo- 
gist and  composer,  born  in  879 ;  died  at  Tours,  Nov. 
18,  943.  From  927  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
abbot  of  Cluny,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
Dialogus  de  Musica.  He  was  educated  at  the  court 
of  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  he  took  holy  orders 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  studied  music  at  Paris 
under  Remy  d'Auxerre,  and  later  was  appointed  chief 
cantor  at  St.  Martin's,  Tours,  where  he  composed 
hymns  and  antiphons  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  abbey.  Leaving  Tours  in  909  he  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Beaume,  near  Besangon,  one 'of 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  monastery  of  Cluny; 
taught  in  the  choir  school  and  after  the  death  of  Berno 
became  abbot  of  Cluny.  In  addition  to  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal duties  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  composer  of  church  music.  The  Dialogus  de  Musica, 
of  which  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  author,  consists 
of  an  imaginary  conversation  between  teacher  and  pu- 
pil, and  it  treats  of  the  use  of  the  monochord,  of  the 
construction  of  plain-song  melodies,  and  of  the  eight 
modes  of  the  church.  The  work  is  of  great  musicolo- 
gical  erudition,  and  is  accompanied  by  various  valuable 
diagrams,  tables  and  illustrations.  Certain  references 
in  the  book  have  led  some  authorities  to  doubt  Odo's 
authorship,  -while  other  circumstances  point  to  the  -op- 
posite conclusion.  The  alternative  author  usually  given 
for  the  work  is  Guido  d'Arezzo,  but  no  new  informa- 
tion to  support  either  hypothesis  has  been  discovered 
for  many  years.  Odo  was  canonized,  and  is  variously 
known  by  the  names  given  above  and  as  St.  Odo  de 
Clugny. 

Odoardi,  Josepho,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  near 
Asoli,  Ancona,  about  1740;  died  in  1768.  A  peasant, 
he  had  a  great  natural  talent,  and  although  he  never 
entered  a  workshop,  he  made  more  than  two  hundred 
violins  of  notable  merit. 

Odojewski,  Prince  Vladimir  Feodorovitch,  Rus- 
sian musicologist,  born  at  Moscow  in  1803 ;  died  there, 
Mar.  n,  1869.  He  wrote  studies  of  early  Russian  folk 
and  church  music. 

O'Dwyer,  Robert,  Irish  conductor,  teacher  and  -or- 
ganist, born  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1860.  He  ,was 
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conductor  of  the  Rousbey  Opera  Company  from  1891- 
96,  and  later  settled  in  Dublin.  In  1909  he  produced 
the  first  opera  to  an  Irish  libretto,  Eithne.  He  was  lec- 
turer in  Irish  music  at  University  College,  Dublin,  and 
also  organist  in  the  Jesuit  Church  there. 

Oedipus  at  Colonos,  the  third  part  of  a  trilogy  (of 
which  the  first  is  Antigone).  The  music  was  by  Men- 
delssohn; it  was  first  produced  at  Potsdam,  Nov.  I, 
1845. 

Oedipus  Rex,  an  opera-oratorio  by  Igor  Stravinsky. 
The  League  of  Composers,  in  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski,  gave 
the  work  its  premiere  at  Philadelphia  on  Apr.  10,  1931, 
and  repeated  the  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House,  New  York,  on  Apr.  21,  1931. 

Oedipus  Tyrannus,  the  second  part  of  a  trilogy 
(first,  Antigone;  third,  Oedipus  at  Colonos)  ;  music  by 
Mendelssohn.  Although  it  was  completely  sketched, 
the  music  seems  to  be  lost. 

Oehlmann,  Leo,  German  violoncellist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Stolp,  May  17,  1874;  his 
works  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Oelheim,  Helen,  contemporary  American,  contralto, 
born  at  Buffalo.  She  studied  at  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  (Rochester,  N.  Y.),  and  has  sung  in  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  on 
the  radio. 

Oelschlegel,  Alfred,  Bohemian  operetta  composer, 
theater  conductor  and  military  bandmaster,  born 
Anscha,  Feb.  25,  1847;  died  Leipzig,  June  19,  1915; 
he  made  many  piano  arrangements  of  classical  orches- 
tra works. 

Oelschlegel,  Johann  Lohelius,  Bohemian  priest, 
organist  and  composer,  born  Loschau,  Dec.  31,  1724; 
died  Prague,  Feb.  22,  1788.  He  devoted  years  of  study 
to  the  principles  of  organ  building  and  built  one  of  the 
best  organs  in  Bohemia  at  his  monastery.  He  wrote  a 
large  amount  of  church  music,  including  a  number  of 
works  in  the  larger  forms. 

Oelsner,  Friedrich  Bruno,  German  viola  player, 
violin  teacher  and  composer,  born  Neudorf ,  near  Anna- 
berg,  Saxony,  July  29,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Schradieck  and 
Hermann.  He  was  solo  viola  with  the  court  orchestra 
at  Darmstadt  and  later  violin  instructor  at  the  con- 
servatory there. 

Oertel,  Louis,  German  bandmaster  and  publisher, 
born  Hanover,  June  21,  1825;  died  there,  Feb.  27, 
1892.  The  catalogue  specializes  in  music  for  wind  in- 
struments and  military  bands. 

Oertling,  Julius,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  14,  1833;  died  at  Wies- 
baden after  1909;  he  composed  for  orchestra,  violin 
and  voice. 

Oeser,  August,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Schwerin,  Jan.  17,  1865;  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Franz  Lachner.  His  compositions  include  songs,  oper- 
atic, choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 


Oesten,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov. 
20,  1843;  died  Konigsberg,  Dec.  12,  1917;  son  of 
Theodor  Oesten.  He  wrote  salon  piano  music,  choral 
works  and  songs. 

Oesten,  Theodore,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  31,  1813;  died  Mar.  16, 
1870;  he  early  learned  various  wind  and  string  instru- 
ments, later  going  to  Berlin  to  study  composition  with 
A.  W.  Bach,  Bohmer,  Rungenhagen  and  Schneider. 
He  was  in  much  demand  as  a  teacher,  and  he  wrote 
light  piano  music  to  pander  to  the  taste  of  his  day. 
His  piano  studies  have  some  value. 

Oesterle,  Otto,  American  flutist  and  teacher,  born 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  22,  1861 ;  died  Darien,  Conn., 
July  22,  1894.  He  was  first  flute  in  the  Theodore 
Thomas  orchestra  and  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  orchestras,  and  taught  at  the  National 
Conservatory,  New  York. 

Oesterlein,  Nikolaus,  Austrian  collector  and  writer 
of  Wagneriana,  born  Vienna,  May  4,  1842 ;  died  there, 
Oct.  8,  1898.  His  collection,  known  as  the  Wagner 
Museum,  was  subsequently  given  to  the  city  of  Eise- 
nach. The  catalogue :  of  the  collection  fills  four  vol- 
umes. He  also  published  books  on  his  hobby. 

Oesterreich,  Georg,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
conductor,  born  Magdeburg,  Mar.  15,  1664;  died 
Wolfenbiittel,  June  6,  1735.  He  held  various  musical 
positions  and  wrote  numerous  cantatas. 

Oesterreich,  Oswald,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brand,  Freiberg,  Oct.  9,  1853;  died  Dres- 
den, Mar.  19,  1910;  pupil  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory, 
member  of  the  court  orchestra~at  Meiningen.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  overtures,  concert  pieces 
for  violin,  clarinet  and  trumpet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Oetteking,  Bruno,  German  composer,  writer  and 
teacher,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  2,  1877.  After  studying 
at  the  Zurich,  Leipzig  and  Heidelberg  universities,  and 
under  Philipp  Wolfrum  and  Hugo  Riemann,  he  con- 
tributed to  musical  periodicals  and  composed  piano  so- 
natas and  songs. 

Getting,  William  H.,  American  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1875.  He 
studied  under  Riemann,  Egidi,  Hutcheson  and  Boise, 
and  taught  for  a  time  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory,  Berlin.  He  returned  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1901,  where  he  became  organist  in  various  churches 
and  accompanist  for  the  Apollo  Club,  gave  recitals  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  became  a  director  of  the 
Musical  Institute.  His  compositions  include  an  or- 
chestral romanza,  an  overture,  organ  and  piano  music, 
and  songs. 

Oettingen,  Arthur  Joachim  von,  German  writer 
and  musician,  born  Dorpat,  Mar.  28,  1836;  died  Leip- 
zig, Sept.  6,  1920;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Dorpat, 
Paris  and  Berlin.  He  became  a  lecturer  on  physics  at 
Dorpat  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also 
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president  of  the  Dorpat  Musical  Society  and  conductor 
of  an  amateur  orchestra.  He  wrote  a  valuable  treatise 
on  harmony,  attempting  to  reconcile  and  develop  the 
systems  of  Helmholtz  and  Hauptmann. 

Oeuvre  (Fr.),  work,  opus,  composition. 

Off,  a  direction  in  organ  music  to  push  in  a  stop  or 
coupler. 

Off  pitch,  false  in  pitch  or  intonation. 

Off  en  (Ger.),  open. 

Offenbar  (Ger.),  open,  manifest. 

Offenbach,  Jacques,  French  composer,  born  Co- 
logne, June  21,  1819;  died  Paris,  Oct.  5,  1880;  son 
of  a  Jewish  cantor,  the  name  originally  being  Levy. 
He  studied  the  violoncello  under  Vaslin  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera- 
Comique,  conducted  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  in 
1855  opened  his  own  theatre,  the  Bouffes  Parisiens, 
where  many  of  his  popular  works  were  performed. 
From  1872  to  1876  he  managed  the  Theatre  de  la 
Gaite,  and  in  1877  made  a  tour  of  America.  He  was 
the  most  famous  composer  of  light  opera  of  his  day,  his 
works  including  ninety  stage  pieces  in  twenty-five  years. 
His  most  famous  work,  grand  opera,  The  Talcs  of 
Hoffmann,  achieved  great  success,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  first  produced  in  1907. 
Other  popular  works  include  Orpheus  in  the  Under- 
world, the  overture  from  which  is  still  a  favorite,  and 
The  Grand  Duchess,  in  which  Lillian  Russell  was  suc- 
cessfully starred  in  the  United  States. 

Offeney,  Gustav,  German  military  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Spandau,  Dec.  2,  1849;  <Ked  there,  Feb. 
24,  1921 ;  he  wrote  marches  and  dance  music. 

Offenflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  open  labial  organ  stop 
yielding  a  strong,  flutelike  tone. 

Offenflotenquint,  another  name  for  the  organ  stop 
called  Offenquintflote. 

Offenquintflote,  a  5>3  and  10^  open  labial  organ 
stop,  placed  respectively  on  the  manuals  and  in  the 
Pedal. 

Offermans-van  Hove,  Sophie  Johanna  Huberta, 
Dutch  concert  soprano,  born  The  Hague,  July  30,  1829; 
died  there,  Sept.  23,  1906. 

Offertory  (Fr.  Offertoire;  It.  Offertorio;  Latin  and 
Ger.  Offertorium),  a  motet  sung  by  the  choir,  or  a 
grand  voluntary  by  the  organist,  rendered  at  High 
Mass  immediately  after  the  Credo.  It  was  customary 
for  the  congregation  to  bring  offerings  to  the  priest 
at  this  time.  This  practice  was  later  adopted  by 
Protestant  churches  who  used  Offertory  as  the  name 
for  any  vocal  or  instrumental  composition  accompany- 
ing the  collection  of  monetary  gifts. 

Office,  the  name  applied  to  a  specific  church  service 
such  as  the  communion  office,  the  office  for  the  dead, 
etc. 


Ogier,  Marinus  Jacobus,  Dutch  violinist  .and  com- 
poser, born  The  Hague,  Sept.  21,  1864;  his  works  in- 
clude singspiels,  cantatas  and  marches. 

Oginski,  Gabriel,  Lithuanian  prince  and  violinist, 
born  in  1788;  died  in  1843. 

Oginski,  Michael  Casimir,  Lithuanian  prince  inter- 
ested in  music,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1731 ;  died  there  in 
1803.  He  lived  at  Slonin,  Lithuania,  where  he  main- 
tained a  private  orchestra  and  singers.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  pedals  to  the  harp  and  to  have  pro- 
posed the  subject  of  the  Creation  to  Haydn  for  an 
oratorio.  He  built  a  canal  between  two  rivers  at  his 
own  expense,  a  project  which  connected  the  Baltic  with 
the  Black  Sea. 

Oginski, -Michael  Cleophas,  Lithuanian  prince,  born 
Gutzow,  Sept.  25,  1765;  died  Florence,  Oct.  31,  1833; 
nephew  of  Prince  Michael  Casimir  Qginski;  pupil  of 
Kozlowski.  Fourteen  of  his  polonaises  were  published, 
one  of  which  became  widely  celebrated  because  of  a 
romantic  story  concerning  its  origin.  He  also  com- 
posed melodies  for  French  texts  and  was  well  known 
in  Parisian  musical  circles. 

Sglin,  Erhard,  early  i6th  century  German  printer 
and  publisher,  the  first  in  Augsburg.  He  went  into 
business  there  about  1507  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  Germany  Petruccio's  movable  metal  type  for 
the  printing  of  music. 

O'Hara,  Geoffrey,  Canadian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  1882.  After  making  an  intensive  study  of  the 
music  of  the  Canadian  Indians  he  was  appointed  by 
the  government  as  an  instructor  in  that  subject.  Three 
of  his  songs,  each  of  a  different  style,  are  the . works 
by  which  he  is  best  known.  They  are  ( i )  the  French- 
Canadian  song  Leetle  Bateese,  a  sentimental  ballad  in 
dialect;  the  love  song,  Give  a  Man  a  Horse,  introduc- 
ing the  famous  theme  of  Yip  I  Yaddy;  and  the  semi- 
sacred  ballad  There  Is  No  Death. 

O'Hara,  Kane,  Irish  composer  of  light  operatic 
pieces,  born  in  Feb.,  1711;  died  Dublin,  June  17,  1782. 

Ohe,  Aus  der,  see  Aus  der  Ohe,  Adele. 

Ohlsen,  Emil,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Ahrensbock,  Liibeck,  May  27,  1860;  violinist  at  the 
Hamburg  Theater  from  1901-27.  He  wrote  dance  mu- 
sic, waltzes  and  marches. 

Ohlsson,  J.  Richard,  Swedish  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Mar.  9,  1874.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Stockholm  Royal  Conservatory  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Stockholm. 
His  compositions  include  various  pieces  .for  violin  and 
orchestra,  as  well  as  three  string  quartets. 

Ohms,  Elisabet,  German  operatic  singer  and  violin- 
ist, born  Arnhem,  May  17,  1896;  wife  of  the  painter 
Leo  Pasetti. 

Ohne  (Ger.),  without;  ohne  ped.f  without  the  pedal. 

Ohnesorg,  Karl,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Mannheim,  June  29,  1867;  died  Hanover,  Nov. 
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15,  1919;  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Zwintscher  and  Draeseke. 
A  theatrical  musical  director  in  various  cities,  he  wrote 
operas,  ballets  and  operettas. 

Ohotnitchiyerog  (Rus.),  the  horn  known  in  English 
as  the  Russian  horn. 

Ohrmann,  Fritz,  German  organist,  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Bochum,  Apr.  26,  1884;  died  Oct.  8,  1935 ; 
he  has  written  for  orchestra,  organ,  piano  and  voice. 

dhrstrom-Renard,  Augusta,  contemporary  Swedish 
singer  and  vocal  teacher,  born  at  Gothenburg.  She 
studied  under  Rosina  Laborde  and  Mme.  Heritte- 
Viardot,  sang  at  the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera,  and  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  before  settling  in  New 
York  as  a  teacher;  one  of  her  pupils  was  Anna  Case. 

Ohteki  (Oteki),  a  Japanese  flute  with  six  or  seven 
finger-holes. 

Oireachtas,  an  Irish  national  festival,  usually  includ- 
ing musical  competitions  and  performances,  held  an- 
nually since  1897  at  Dublin,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gaelic  League  of  Ireland. 

Oja,  Eduard,  Esthonian  composer,  born  Jan.  17, 
1905.  His  works  include  works  for  orchestra,  piano 
and  voice. 

Ojeda,  Roberto,  contemporary  Peruvian  composer. 

Okeghem  (Okekem,  Okenghhem,  Ockenheim), 
Jean  de  (or  Joannes),  Dutch  composer,  born  prob- 
ably at  Termonde,  East  Flanders,  about  1430;  died  at 
Tours  in  1495.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Second, 
or  New,  Netherland  School.  He  studied  with  Dufay 
at  Cambrai,  becoming  composer  to  Charles  VII,  and 
royal  music  master  at  Paris;  he  was  in  the  service  of 
three  French  kings  during  a  period  of  forty  years.  As 
a  composer,  he  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  development 
of  the  art  of  counterpoint ;  Josquin  des  Pres  and  Pierre 
de  la  Rue  were  his  pupils.  Okeghem's  works  include 
masses,  motets,  chansons  and  canons. 

Okeland,  early  i6th  century  English  composer  of 
sacred  music.  A  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  about 
1547,  he  wrote  an  anthem,  a  prayer  and  a  four-part 
mass. 

O'Kelly,  Joseph*  French  composer,  born  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-mer  in  1829;  died  at  Paris  in  Jan.,  1885; 
he  wrote  operettas,  cantatas  and  piano  music. 

Okeover  (Oker,  Okar),  John,  early  I7th  century 
English  composer  and  organist.  He  was  organist  at 
Wells  Cathedral  in  1619  and  at  Gloucester  Cathedral 
in  1640-44,  and  wrote  fantasias  for  viols,  pavans  and 
a  few  anthems. 

Okey,  Maggie,  Australian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales,  Dec.  15,  1864;  some- 
time wife  of  Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  She  studied  at 
the  London  Academy  of  Music  and  under'  de  Pach- 
mann, and  appeared  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with,  or- 
chestras in  the.United  States,  England,  Russia  and  Den- 
mark. Her  works  included  numerous  pieces  for  piano 
and  for  violin. 


Okonkowski,  Georg,  German  operetta  librettist, 
born  Hohensalza,  Mar.  n,  1865;  died  Berlin,  Mar. 
24,  1926. 

Oktave  (Ger.),  octave. 

Oktavgeige  (Ger.),  an  instrument  one  octave  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  violin. 

blander,  Per  August,  Swedish  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Linkoping,  Jan.  8,  1824;  died  Stockholm, 
Aug.  3,  1886;  pupil  of  his  father,  a  local  organist.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  masses,  a  symphony,  choral  works  and 
chamber  music. 

Olbersleben,  Max  Meyer,  see  Meyer-Olbersleben, 
Max. 

Olczewska,  Maria,  German  operatic  contralto,  born 
in  Bavaria,  Aug.  12,  1892.  Her  first  stage  experience 
was  gained  through  the  influence  of  Nikisch,  who 
heard  her  at  a  concert  in  Hamburg  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  her  beautiful  voice  and  the  emotional 
quality  of  her  singing.  She  attained  tremendous  suc- 
cess in  London,  singing  in  Das  Rheingold  and  Lohen- 
grin. In  heavy  Wagnerian  parts  she  displayed  great 
declamatory  gifts. 

Old,  John,  English  choral  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Totness,  South  Devon,  in  1829;  pupil  of  Thai- 
berg  and  Molique.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Tor- 
quay Choral  Society  and  was  otherwise  active  in  the 
English  musical  life  of  his  time.  He  wrote  an  opera, 
a  sacred  drama,  an  overture,  anthems,  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Old  English  Edition,  The,  an  English  series  of  mu- 
sical reprints,  published  at  London  and  Oxford  from 
1889  to  1902.  They  consist  of  twenty-five  volumes, 
were  edited  by  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright,  and  contain  largely 
works  by  English  i6th  to  i8th  century  composers. 

Old  Hall  Manuscript,  see  Damett,  Nicholas. 

Oldberg,  Arne,  American  composer,  born  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  July  12,  1874;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and 
Rheinberger,  later  a  professor  in  the  musical  depart- 
ment at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  He 
cultivates  not  merely  classical  forms  but  also  their 
spirit.  His  music  is  quite  free  of  impressionistic  affec- 
tations and  is  what  is  generally  considered  "absolute 
music."  His  compositions  command  respect  for  their 
sincerity  and  excellent  technical  workmanship.  They 
include  large  orchestral  works,  songs  with  orchestra, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Olden,  Fanny,  see  Moran-Olden,  Fanny. 

Oldenbarnevelt,  Jeanne  van,  Dutch  vocal  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Ambarawa,  Java,  Feb.  9,  1866;  died 
The  Hague,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Oldfield,  Thomas,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century 
English  composer  of  a  prelude  included  in  the  Fits- 
william  Virginal  Book. 

Old  Hundredth,  the  melody  fitted  to  the   I34th 
Psalm  in  the  version  by  Besa  added  to  the  Genevan 
Psalter  in  1551.    It  was  one  of  thirty-four  psalms  then 
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added,  although  no  copy  with  the  tunes  is  extant  earlier 
than  1554.  The  tune  is  ascribed  to  Bourgeois,  who 
was  editor  of  the  Psalter  at  the  time.  The  English 
words  were  written  by  Kethe  in  1561  for  the  hundredth 
psalm,  to  which  the  music  was  fitted.  The  name  came 
from  the  method  of  signifying  the  psalm  as  the  hun- 
dredth in  the  old  version  preceding  that  brought  out 
by  Brady  and  Tate  in  1696;  it  is  also  known  as  the 
Doxology. 

Oldroyd,  George,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  choral  conductor  and  theorist,  born  Healy,  near 
Batley,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  i,  1886;  pupil  of  A.  Eaglefield- 
Hull/  Johan  Rasch  and  Frank  Arnold.  Organist  at 
various  places  and  conductor  of  the  Bach  Society  at 
Croydon,  he  has  written  organ  pieces,  instrumental  and 
vocal  church  music  and  songs.  He  has  also  published 
a  book  on  The  Accompaniment  of  Plainchant. 

Old  Vic,  The,  a  nickname  applied  to  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hall,  London,  England,  where  performances  of 
opera  in  English  are  given  at  low  prices.  It  was  opened 
in  1818  as  the  Royal  Coburg  Theatre ;  Paganini  gave 
his  farewell  recital  there  after  it  was  renamed  the  Royal 
Victoria  Theatre  in  1833.  In  1898  the  policy  of  pre- 
senting opera  in  more  or  less  concert  form,  with  a 
small  but  excellent  orchestra  met  with  great  success; 
performances  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  The  Magic  Flute  and  of  operas 
by  English  composers  have  been  uniformly  well  re- 
ceived. 

Oldys,  Valentine,  middle  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser; known  by  some,  pieces  which  he  contributed  to 
Playford's  Court  Ayres  in  1655. 
Ole,  see  Polo. 

O'Leary,  Arthur,  Irish  pianist  and  editor,  born 
Tralee,  County  Kerry,  Mar.  15,  1834;  died  Mar.  13, 
1919 ;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Hauptmann,  Richter 
and  Julius  Rietz.  At  Leipzig  he  became  acquainted 
with  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann  and  other  important 
musicians.  After  further  study  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  he  was  appointed  professor  there. 
He  wrote  orchestral  music,  songs,  'dance  music  and 
piano  pieces,  and  edited  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  and 
masses  by  Hummel,  Schubert  and  others. 

O'Leary,  Mrs.  A.,  igth  century  English  composer, 
died  June  17,  1909.  A  pupil  of  G.  A.  Macfarren,  she 
wrote  several  songs. 

Olenin,  Alexander  Alexeievitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  in  the  Government  of  Riasan,  June  13,  1865;  pu- 
pil of  P.  Pabst  and  M.  Erdmannsdorfer.    He  became 
famous  through  his  vocal  compositions  in  a  Russian 
national  style;  his  works  include  an  opera,  a  piano 
sonata,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and  some 
fifty-two  settings  for  poems  of  Heine. 
plenina,  Marie,  see  D'Alheim,  Pierre,  Baron.     , 
Olga,  Grand  Duchess,  igth  century  Russian  com-, 
poser ;  her  works  include  an  orchestral  march.", 
Olio,  a  medley;  a  musical  miscellany.  ,    .  . 


Olio,  Cesare  dall',  see  DalV  Ohio,  Cesare. 
Oliphant,  a  short  horn  made  from  an  elephant  tusk 
(whence  the  name),  used  for  hunting  calls  and  signal- 
ing.   The  instrument  was  usually  elaborately  decorated 
and  had  more  decorative  than  musical  value. 

Oliphant,  Thomas,  president  of  the  London  Mad- 
rigal Society,  born  Condie,  Perthshire,  Dec.  25,  1799; 
died  Mar.  9,  1873.  He  adapted  English  words  to 
many  Italian  madrigals,  some  of  which  became  very- 
popular,  notably  Down  in  a  Flow'ry  Vale.  He  published 
a  volume,  in  1837,  containing  some  four  hundred  mad- 
rigals, chiefly  from  the  Elizabethan  period. 

Olitzka,  Rosa,  German  operatic  contralto,  born  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  6,  1873 ;  pupil  of  Artot  and  Hey.  She  sang 
in  Berlin,  Brtinn  and  Hanover,  and  later  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  Damrosch  heard  her  and  engaged  her 
for  his  German  Opera  Company.  She  sang  with  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Chicago  Opera  companies;  her 
chief  roles  were  in  Wagner's  works. 

Olive,  Everett  Samuel,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Scranton,  la.,  July  15,  1882.  He  studied 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  the  Simpson  College  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  in  Berlin  with  Teresa  Carrefio. 
After  touring  the  United  States  as  a  pianist  and  ac- 
companist, he  settled  in  Indianapolis  as  a  teacher. 

Oliveira,  Valeric  Franchetti,  French  violin  virtu- 
oso, born  Paris,  July  7,  1881.  He  is  concertmaster  of 
the  Colonne  Orchestra  at  Paris. 

Oliver,  Henry  Kemble,  American  organist  and 
hymn  writer,  born  Beverly,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1800 ;  died 
Boston,  Aug.  10,  1885;  mayor  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
state  treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  later  mayor  of  Salem. 
He  founded  musical  organizations  at  Lawrence  and 
Salem,  and  composed  many  well  known  hymn  tunes, 
among  them  Federal  Street,  Morning,  Harmony  Grove 
and  Hudson. 

Oliver,  Mary,  igth  century  English  composer;  she 
wrote  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Olivet,  Antoine  Fabre  d',  see  Fabre  d'Olivet,  An-- 
toine. 

Olivette,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Chivat 
and  Duru,  music  by  Edmond  Audran,  first  produced 
on  Nov.  13,  1879,  at  the  Theatre  des  Bouffes  Parisiens 
in  Paris.  The  story  is :  Olivette,  the  Seneschal's  daugh- 
ter, is  engaged  to  marry  De  Merimac,  an  old  sea  cap- 
tain, but  she  is  in  love  with  a  young  officer,  Valentine, 
the  captain's  nephew.  Valentine  is  also  loved  by  the 
Countess  of  Rousillon,  who  has  gone  to  Olivette's  home 
to -see  hini.  Valentine  climbs  a  balcony  to  see  Olivette 
and  is  surprised  .to  find  the  Countess  instead.  Later 
Valentine  marries  Olivette  by  passing  himself  off  as 
1  the  old  sea  captain.  At  a  ball  given  in  honor  of.  the 
Bedding,  the  captain'  appears  and, is-  congratulated  as 
the  bridegroom.  Then  the. Countess. declares., her^iiiten-. 
f ion -of-  marrying  Valentine  "and  .complications  follow. 
As  the- result  of  a  plot,  the  Countess  is  made  a  pris- 
oner on  De  Merimac's  vessel;  Olivette  and  Valentine- 
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appear  disguised  as  sailors,  but  Valentine  is  recognized 
and  seized.  Olivette  frees  the  Countess,  whom  she 
impersonates,  and  Olivette's  maid,  Veloutine,  poses  as 
Olivette.  The  near-sighted  Duke  des  Ifs  makes  love 
to  the  maid,  supposing  her  to  be  Olivette,  and  boasts 
of  his  conquests  in  the  hearing  of  both  Valentine  and 
De  Merimac.  Olivette  is  denounced  by  both,  but  the 
Countess  returns  and  explains  everything.  In  the  end 
Valentine  marries  Olivette,  the  countess  becomes  the 
wife  of  the  duke,  and  the  old  captain  hastens  to  return 
to  his  first  love,  the  sea. 

Olivettes  (Fr.),  the  name  given  to  dances  performed 
after  the  olive  harvest  in  France. 

Olivier,  Charlotte,  igth  century  German  composer; 
she  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  salon  piano  music. 

Olivieri,  Alessio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Turin  in  1763 ;  died  at  Paris  after  1827 ;  pupil 
of  Pugnani.  After  playing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  and  at  the  theater  in  Turin,  he  fled  to  Paris 
because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  French  revolution- 
ists. His  compositions .  include  variations  on  a  Nea- 
politan air  with  quartet  accompaniment  and  airs  with 
variations  for  violoncello. 

Olivieri  Sangiacomo-Respighi,  Elsa,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  Rome,  Mar.  24,  1894;  wife  of  Ottorino 
Respighi.  She  studied  under  Sgambati,  Remigio  Renzi 
and  Ottorino  Respighi,  whom  she  later  married.  She 
has  written  numerous  songs  and  other  works. 

Ollone,  Max  d*,  French  composer,  born  Besangon, 
June  13,  1875;  pupil  of  Lavignac,  Massenet,  and 
Lenepveu  at  the  Paris  Conservator}'",  winner  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  In  1923  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  American  Conservatory  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  cantata,  a  lyric 
scene,  a  pantomime,  an  oratorio,  symphonic  poems  and 
operas. 

Olman,  Israel  Jacques,  Dutch  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Aug.  17,  1883;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  a  symphony,  chamber  mu- 
sic, choruses  and  songs. 

Olmeda,  P.  Federico,  Spanish  organist,  composer 
and  musical  historian,  born  at  Burgo  de  Osma  in  1865 ; 
died  Madrid,  Feb.  n,  1909.  He  was  organist  at  Tu- 
dela,  Navarre,  later  becoming  music  director  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Descalzas  Reales,  Madrid.  He  is  im- 
portant in  Spanish  musical  research  mainly  because  of 
his  investigations  of  early  polyphony. 

Glschlegel,  Alfred,  Bohemian  opera  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Anscha,  Feb.  25,  1847;  died  Leipzig, 
June  19,  1915.  A  theater  and  military  band  conductor 
at  various  places,  he  wrote  several  operettas  and  an 
opera. 

Olsen,  Lars  Jorgen  Rudolf,  Danish  violin  maker, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1889.  He  worked  at  Copen- 
hagen under  Emil  Hjorth  and  Sonner,  and  then  worked 
in  Berlin,  Dresden,,  and .  Amsterdam,  before  going  to 
New  York  City;  where  he  established  his  business  in 
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1914.  His  instruments  follow  the  Amati,  Lupot,  Guar- 
nerius  and  Stradivarius  patterns. 

Olsen,  Ole,  Norwegian  organist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Hammer fest,  July  4,  1850;  died  Oslo,  Nov. 
10,  1927.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  able  to  substitute 
for  his  father  at  the  organ,  playing  services.  Later  he 
studied  with  Richter  and  Reinecke  at  Leipzig.  Return- 
ing to  Oslo,  he  worked  there  as  organist,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  later  becoming  director  of  the  Musical 
Society.  He  was  also  musical  director  of  .an  infantry 
brigade,  a  position  which  gave  him  valuable  experience. 
He  composed  in  all  branches  except  chamber  music, 
notably  a  symphony,  symphonic  poems,  and  operas. 

Olsson,  Otto  Emanuel,  Swedish  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Dec.  19,  1879;  studied 
at  the  conservatory  there  under  Josef  Dente.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral,  organ,  piano  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Olthoff,  Statius,  German  composer  and  cantor,  born 
at  Osnabrfick  in  1555;  died  Rostock,  Feb.  28,  1629. 
He  composed  a  group  of  four-part  settings  of  George 
Buchanan's  Latin  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms;  these 
settings,  first  published  in  1585,  went  through  numer- 
ous editions  until  1656. 

Olurnbendo,  a  vertical  flute  from  the  north  coast  of 
Africa. 

O'Mara,  Joseph,  Irish  dramatic  tenor,  born  Lim- 
erick, July  16,  1866;  died  at  Dublin  in  1927;  pupil  of 
Perini  and  Moretti.  A  favorite  tenor  with  the  Moody- 
Mariners  Opera  Company,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
provinces,  he  added  to  his  repertory  many  Wagnerian 
parts.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1926. 

Ombi,  the  native  harp  of  the  Bakalai,  an  African 
tribe.  The  open  side  of  its  box-shaped  body  is -cov- 
ered with  an  elephant's  ear.  A  long,  narrow,  curved 
neck  extends  from  one  end  and  the  fiber  istrings  are 
stretched  from  there  to  a  bridge,  usually  located  over 
the  soundbox. 

Omnes,  Omnia  (Lat.),  all;  same  as  Tutti  (q.v.). 

Omnitonic,  a  term  applying  to  instruments  capable 
of  producing  chromatic  as  well  as  diatonic  tones. 

Ondeggiamento,  Ondeggiante  (It.),  undulation; 
wavy;  waving. 

Ondf  icek,  Emanuel,  contemporary  Czech  violinist, 
conductor  and  teacher;  pupil  of  Sevcik.  He  has  con- 
ducted the  Prague  Philharmonic,  toured  in  a  series  of 
two-violin  arid  piano  concerts,  written  The  Mastery  of 
Tone-Production  and  Expression  on  the  Violin  and 
edited  a  violin  concerto  by  Giuseppe  Tartini 'discov- 
ered in  the  ducal  library  at  Schwerin,  Germany. 

Ondficek,  Franz,  Czechoslovakian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Apr,  29,  1859;  died  Milan, 
APr-  13*  1922-  He  was  playing  in  cafes  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Massart  at  the  Con- 
servatory where  he  won  a  prize,  playing  Beethoven's 
and  Mendelssohn's  concertos.  Originally  a  plgyer  of 
volcanic  temperament,  he  developed  into  an  interpreter 
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in  the  classical  style,  impressing  his  listeners  by  his 
breadth  of  conception  and  dignified  repose.  His  com- 
positions include  a  rhapsody  for  Bohemian  orchestra 
and  a  violin  concerto. 

Ondficek,  Karl,  igth  century  Bohemian  violinist 
and  concertmaster,  brother  of  Frank  Ondricek;  con- 
certmaster  at  the  Prague  National  Theater  and  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Ondficek  Quartet  (formerly  the  Artists'  String 
Quartet),  contemporary  Czech  string  quartet,  founded 
in  1921;  Jaroslav  Pekelsky,  first  violin;  Kamil  Vys- 
kocil,  second  violin;  Vincenc  Zahradnik,  viola;  and 
Bedfich  Jaros,  violoncello.  They  adopted  the  name 
of  the  famous  Franz  Ondricek  when  they  were  work- 
ing with  him  on  his  Quartet  in  A  Flat  Major.  The 
organization  made  its  debut  at  a  concert  in  Prague  in 
1922. 

Onegin,  Eugen  B.,  Russian  composer,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  Oct.  10,  1883;  died  Stuttgart,  Nov.  12, 
1919;  pupil  of  C.  V.  Stanford  in  London,  later  study- 
ing in  Paris  and  Wiesbaden.  He  composed  songs  and 
choral,  ballet  and  operatic  works. 

Onegin,  Sigrid,  Swedish  contralto,  born  Stockholm, 
June  i,  1891.  She  began  her  concert  tours  in  1912. 
She  sang  Carmen  with  Caruso  and  played  operatic 
roles  in  Berlin,  Munich  and  other  European  cities.  In 
1922  she  sang  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  took 
the  part  of  Amneris  in  Alda  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
She  has  made  concert  tours  of  the  United  States  and 
has  sung  on  important  radio  programs. 

O'Neill,  Arthur,  Irish  harpist  and  musicologist, 
born  in  1726 ;  died  in  1816.  He  compiled  a  voluminous 
collection  of  Irish  melodies. 

O'Neill,  Julia  A.,  contemporary  English  pianist, 
teacher  and  author  of  works  on  musical  theory  and 
piano  technique,  born  at  London. 

O'Neill,  Norman,  English  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  London,  Mar.  14,  1875 ;  died  London, 
Mar.  3,  1934;  pupil  of  Knorr  at  Frankfort.  He  has 
conducted  his  own  works  in  the  leading  English  cities. 
His  compositions  include  overtures,  chamber  music  and 
incidental  music  to  various  plays,  among  them  King 
Lear,  Hamlet,  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird  and  Dunsany's 
Gods  of  the  Mountain. 

On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring,  an  or- 
chestral work  by  Frederick  Delius,  composed  in  1912 
and  first  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, London,  Jan.  20,  1914,  under  the  direction  of 
Willem  Mengelberg.  One  of  the  themes  used  is  the 
Norwegian  folk  song,  In  Ola  Valley,  which  Grieg  ar- 
ranged for  piano  in  his  Norwegische  Volkweisen. 

Onion  flute,  a  European  instrument.  It  is  a  conical 
wooden  tube:  with  a  membrane  covering  one  end,  over 
which  is  placed  a  perforated  bulb.  The  instrument  is 
played  by  humming  into  the  mouthpiece.  Onion  skin 
was  used  for  the  membrane  iir  medieval  times.  It  is 
also  called  flyte  ewvuque. 


Onofrei,  Dimitri,  Italian  tenor,  born  Aug.  21,  1897; 
made  his  operatic  debut  at  Malta  in  1921.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  and  has 
appeared  with  Gigli. 

Onofri,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  Spoleto,  May  29,  1874;  pupil  of  Ernesto 
Rossi,  C.  de  Sanctis,  Mascagni  and  R.  Storti.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  operettas  and  church  music. 

Onomatopoeia,  the  imitation  of  a  sound,  its  repro- 
duction of  a  sound  by  artifice. 

Onslow,  Georges,  Anglo-French  violoncellist, 
composer  and  ensemble  player,  born  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, July  27,  1784;  died  there  Oct.  3,  1852;  pupil  of 
Dussek  and  Cramer.  His  specialty  was  chamber  music 
and  he  played  the  'cello  with  other  amateurs.  Besides 
chamber  music  he  wrqte  symphonies  and  a  piece  for 
solo  bass  viol  with  orchestra. 


On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,  a  symphonic 
sketch  by  Alexander  Borodin.  Written  in  1880,  this 
symphonic  work  was  designed  for  a  series  of  tableaux 
vivant  (living  pictures)  presented  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  The 
program  of  the  sketch  is  printed  on  the  score :  "Over 
the  uniform  sandy  Steppes  of  Central  Asia  comes  a 
peaceful  Russian  song.  A  native  caravan  draws  near. 
It  pursues  its  way  through  the  boundless  desert  under 
the  protection  of  Russian  arms.  It  moves  farther  off. 
The  song  of  the  Russians  and  the  melody  of  the  Asiat- 
ics combine  to  form  a  common  harmony,  the  echo  of 
which  is  gradually  lost  in  the  air  of  the.  Steppe." 

Oort,  Hendrik  Christiaan  van,  Dutch  choral  com- 
poser and  concert  singer,  born  Utrecht,  Apr.  28,  1873. 

Oosterzee  (Osterzee),  Cornelia  van,  Dutch  com- 
poser, born  Batavia,  Aug.  16,  1863 ;  pupil  of  R.  Ra- 
decke,  de  Lange,  Nicolai  and  Heinrich  Urban.  As  a 
composer  she  attracted  .favorable  notice  with  an  opera 
produced  at  Weimar  in  1910,  two  symphonic  poems 
based  on  Tennyson's  Idyls  of.  the  King,  a  Nordic  Fan- 
tasy, a  prelude  to  lolanthe,  piano  trios,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Op.,  abbreviation  for  Opus. 

Opel,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Erfurt,.  May  19, 
1895.  ^e  ^as  composed  orchestral  suites,  dances  and 
marches. 

Opelt,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  amateur  theo- 
rist, born  Rochlitz,  July  9,  1794;  died  Dresden,  Sept. 
22,  1863.  He  wrote  scientifically  on  musical  theory. 

Open,  opposed  to  close;  an  expression  in  respect  to 
harmony  or  orchestral  scoring. 

Open  Diapason,  another  term  for  the  organ,  stop 
called  Diapason,  in  contrast  with  Stopped  Diapason,  a 
Flute  Stop. 

Open  Harmony,  an  arrangement  of  chords  in  vocal 
writing  whereby  there  is  a  distance  of  more  than  an 
octave  between  the  bass  and  treble  voices. 
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Open  notes,  the  tones  produced  by  the  strings  of  a 
violin,  etc.,  when  not  pressed  by  the  finger ;  the  natural 
tones  produced  by  any  brass  instrument  without  the  use 
of  its  valves. 

Open  string,  an  unstopped  string  of  the  violin  or  its 
kindred  instruments;  a  small  o  directly  over  a  note 
indicates  that  it  is  to  be  played  on  the  open  string. 

Opera  (Fr.  opera;  Ger.  Oper,  Singspiel;  Ital.  opera, 
abbrev.  of  opera  in  music,  a  "musical  work").  A  musi- 
cal drama  composed  of  arias,  concerted  numbers,  rec- 
itatives and  choruses,  which  are  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  and  acted  in  costume  with  appropriate 
stage  scenery.  During  the  i6th  century  a  widespread 
interest  developed  in  drama  with  musical  settings ;  one 
was  a  drama  arranged  by  several  Venetian  contra- 
puntalists  for  the  Duke  of  Tuscany Js  wedding  in  1579. 
This  work  served  as  an  incentive  to  a  group  of  Flor- 
entine amateurs  who  were  attempting  to  reproduce  the 
dramas  of  ancient  Greece;  they  strove  to  develop  a 
rnonophonic  style  of  musical  expression  that  w.ould 
be  free  and  eloquent  by  dispensing  with  the  subtleties 
and  restrictions  of  polyphonic  writing.  Their  leader 
was  Giovanni  Bardi,  the  poet  and  philosopher,  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  rich  nobleman  Corsi.  Among 
these  early  reformers  were.  Vincenzo  Galilei,  father  of 
the  great  astronomer,  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio  Cacciiii. 
The  first  important  work  was  Galilei's  //  Conte  Ugolino 
which  was  a  long  monotonous  recitative  with  a  few 
simple  accompanying  chords  on  the  lute.  The  success 
of  their  experiments  was  so  great  that  in  1600  Peri 
was  asked  to  compose  a  more  elaborate  work  for  the 
festivities  which  were  to  follow  the  wedding  of  Henry 
IV  of  France  and  Maria  de'  Medici.  For  the  text 
of  his  work,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  first  opera, 
he  used  Rinuccini's  poem  Euridice,  and  he  was  as- 
sisted in  musical  settings  by  Caccini.  The  instrumen- 
tal accompaniment  was  inadequate  but  the  voice  parts 
assumed  a  more  defined  and  regular  form.  Caccini  in- 
troduced a  number  of  roulades  and  ornamental  pas- 
sages for  the  singers.  The  next  development  of  opera 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Monteverde;  his  first 
opera  Orfeo,  produced  in  1607,  employed  an  orchestra 
of  thirty-three  instruments.  In  his  Combat  of.  Tan- 
cred  and  Clorinda,  1624,  Monteverde  was  the  first  to 
use  the  tremolo  and  pizzicato  effect  in  the  strings.  The 
scene  of  opera's  patronage  shifted  to  Venice  in  1637; 
Cavelli  was  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  Vene- 
tian school.  His  melodies,  which  were  not  only  flow- 
ing, but  also  rhythmical,  always  returned  to  their  first 
part,  thereby  foreshadowing  the  regular  "da  capo"  aria 
form.  Cesti,  another  Venetian,  became  skilled  in  writ- 
ing the  string  accompaniment  to  the  solos  and  cho- 
ruses; and  showed  considerable  imagination  in  the 
feeling  for  design  in  vocal  melody;  many  of  his  aria's 
are  quite  as  effective  as  those  of  Handel.  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  founder  of  the  .Neapolitan  school,  contributed 
more  to  opeira  than  to- the  other-  lines  of  music; -he 


created  opera  after  opera  containing  many  "da  capo" 
arias.    His  overtures,  which  usually  consisted  of  three 

contrasting  movements — a  fast,  a  slow,  a  fast  part 

disclosed  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  were  some- 
times performed  apart  from  the  operas.  By  far  the 
most  advanced  operas  of  this  day  were  those  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Lully.  This  is  to  be  noted  in  his  systematic 
plan,  definite  expression,  rhythmical  variety,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  his  having  the  character  of  the  music 
suit  the  story.  Before  the  advent  of  Italian  opera  into 
England,  the  operas  of  Henry  Purcell  held  sway ;  Pur- 
cell's  operas,  which  were  influenced  slightly  by  the 
"masque,"  a  literary  play  with  incidental  music,  show 
much  variety,  force  and  melodic  invention,  yet  they 
failed  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  future  of  opera. 
At  this  early  period,  the  German  national  school  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  writing  of  the  singspiel  or  play 
with  songs  and  dances.  This  led  such  composers  as 
Heinrich  Schiitz  and  R.einhard  Keiser  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  an  operatic  style  based  upon  the  Italian, 
but  more  virile  in  character.,  For  the  first  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  Neapolitan  opera,  in  which  scenery,  ac- 
tion and  drama  were  subordinated  by  the  music,  held 
sway,  with  Handel  as  its  mightiest  exponent.  It  was 
during  this  century  that  intermezzos,  little  comic  scenes, 
were  introduced  between  the  acts  of  the  regular  opera. 
This  brought  about  a  special  bright  and  vivacious 
variety  of  dramatic  entertainment  known  as  "opera 
buffa."  The  French  contributed  much  to  develop  a 
light  comic  opera  which  was  to  assert  its  influence 
upon  later  works,  especially  those  of  Mozart.  Jean 
Philippe  Rameau  carried  forward  the  work  of  Lully ;  he 
handled  his  instrumentation  with  more  skill,  and  gave 
his  music  more  lightness  and  variety.  He  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  Gluck,  who  brought  about 
the  first  reforms  in  opera  that  were  to  anticipate  Wag- 
ner. Gluck's  theories  included  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  music  conforming  to  the  words  of  the  dramatic 
text,  and  the  designing  of  the  Overture  as  a  genuine 
prelude  by  suggesting  the  mood  of  the  opera  to  follow. 
To  insure  more  genuine  expression,  Gluck  also  sim- 
plified the  aria,  and  gave  a  new  refinement  and  ar- 
tistic finish  to  the  recitative.  His  orchestrations  were 
superior  to  any  of  his  day,  yet  his  choral  writing  was 
not  significant.  Although  his  influence  was  never  felt 
in  Italian  opera;  Gluck's  ideas -were  maintained  in 
France  and  were  carried  over  into  the  German  school-; 
to  a  certain  extent  this  influence  affected  Mozart.  For 
his  early-operas -Mozart  followed -the  usual  Italian  style, 
but  he  employed  his  :  unusual  powers  for  modeling 
melody  and  carefully  constructed  accompaniment.-'  His 
orchestra  was  quite  large,  but  -it  was  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  achieve  dramatic  effects  which  were  always 
artistic.  -  He / brought  "the  chorus  -into -prominence,  not 
only^to  furnish  the  requisite  mass  of  tone  and  dramatic 
elimax-at  the  ends  of  acts,  but  also  to  take- an  important 
part  in  the  Action  throughout.  Despite  the  fact  that 
.  Mozart's  arias  and  recitatives*  are ;  practically  pure  Ital- 
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ian  in  style,  they  are  unique  in  Mozart's  resources  of 
color,  rhythm  and  melody,  with  perfect  propriety  to 
the  situation.     Mozart  undoubtedly  brought  his  music 
into  very  close  connection  with  the  action ;  in  some  of 
his  operas,  such  as  Figaro,  extended  rapid  dialogue  in 
the  finale  produces  an  effect  that  is  often  highly  ani- 
mated and  vivid.     In  attempting  to  write  a  pure  Ger- 
man opera  Mozart  lacked  a  model;  he  therefore  re- 
verted to  the  Singspiel  as  a  design  for  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Seraglio  and  77  Flauto  Magico;  the  latter  was 
more  closely  German  than  any  of  his  previous  works, 
and  foreshadowed  the  romantic  opera  of  Weber.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  iQth  century  Italian  opera  took  a 
new  lease  on  life;  Bellini,  Donizetti  and  even  Verdi 
in  some  of  his  earlier  works  show  the  Italian  com- 
poser's lack  of  independence  and  careless  workman- 
ship.   How  superior  Italian  opera  could  become  under 
French  influence  is  shown  in  the  dramatic  sincerity  of 
Rossini's  William  Tell.    His  orchestration  is  more  in- 
teresting, the  type  of  musical  ideas  has  improved,  and 
the  music  is  better  expressed.    The  French  developed  a 
special  style  of  light  operettas  and  operatic  comedies, 
with  music  that  is  merry,  and  the  resources  of  the  or- 
chestra   are   used    with   the   most    consummate   skill. 
Boieldieu  was  a  pioneer  in  this  group  which  included 
Isouard,  Herold  and  Auber.    The  historical  or  grand 
opera  of  the  French  was  more  dignified  and  oftentimes 
tragic.     It  sought  to  utilize  every  device  in  the  solos, 
choruses  and  orchestration  to  gain  dramatic  expression; 
its  two  greatest  interpreters  were  Spontini  and  Meyer- 
beer.    Meyerbeer  accomplished  his  greatest  success  in 
this  school ;  he  understood  the  theater  and  attempted  to 
produce  operas  that  would  be  popular  with  his  audi- 
ences.   Weber  is  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  Ger- 
man school  of  opera.     While  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
had  paved  the  way,  Weber,  who  kept  Gluck's  ideals 
ever  in  mind,  completed  the  course  to  Wagner.    Typi- 
cal of  his  operas  was  Der  Freischuts,  composed  in  Ger- 
man style  with  national  tunes  and  folk-songs;  it  was 
full  of  the  mystery  and  romance  that  the  Germans  like, 
and  it  retained  the  spoken  dialogue  of  the  singspiel. 
Others  in  this  movement  were  Marschener  and  Spohr. 
The  greatest  figure  of  the  century  in  opera  was  Rich- 
ard Wagner.    His  first  and  always  central  impulse  was 
dramatic,  and  his  operas  show  a  steady  and  remarkable 
development.     His  method  of   expression  was  quite 
original.     For  his  librettos  he  insisted  on  heroic  and 
ideal  topics.     It  was  in  Teutonic  mythology  that  he 
found  subjects  that  were  rich  in  moral  symbolism  or 
implication,  and  through  the  use  of  these  topics  he  was 
able  to  adhere  closely  to  the  tradition  and  genius  of  the 
whole  Germanic  race.     His  construction  of  the  text, 
with  its  involved  plots  and  individualized  personages 
far  outdistanced  its  forerunners  and  emphasized  Wag- 
ner's dramatic  poetical  ability.    Wagner  insisted  upon 
the  inseparable  unity  of  language,  action  and  music  in 
all  his  operas;  he  had  a  wealth  of  instruments  at  his 
command,  for  many  new  instruments  had  been  added 


to  the  orchestra;  this  made  possible  his  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  as  the  central  exposition  of  the  whole  drama. 
He  evolved  the  "leading  motive/'  leitmotiv,  which  were 
characteristic  themes  to  typify  persons  or  ideas.    His 
musical  structure  is  fundamentally  contrapuntal  yet  he 
never    ignored    tonality,    although    frequently    using 
chromatic  harmonies  to  heighten  the  color  of  a  dramatic 
situation.     Wagner  eliminated  the  set  forms  of  arias, 
and  developed  a  form  of  arioso  solo  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  text  and  blended  the  lyric  and 
dramatic.    In  addition  Wagner  brought  about  a  number 
of  general  reforms ;  for  example,  he  abolished  the  idea 
of  hiding  the  orchestra  under  the  stage,  and  altered  the 
arrangement    of    the    theater.      Since    Wagner,    the 
tendency  has  been  to  compromise ;  there  have  been  few 
vital  operas,  and  there  has  been  no  new  development  of 
principles.     In  Italy,  Verdi  injected  a  new  dramatic 
note  into  the  conventional  lines  of  ..the  Italian  school. 
Among  other  Italians  who  won  favor  in  this  style  were 
Mascagni,  Leoncavello  and  Puccini.     After  Gounod's 
passing,  France  fell  under  the  Wagnerian  spell;  this 
was  reflected  in  the  operas  of  Massenet,  Franck  and  in 
Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande.    In  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, a  new  national  school  of  opera  grew  under  the 
leadership  of  Smetana  and  was  furthered  by  Dvorak, 
Bruckner  and  Goldmark.    Glinka  established  the  Rus- 
sian school  of  opera  with  his  A  Life  for  the  Tsar;  Dar- 
gomijsky  aimed  at  the  complete  emancipation  of  Rus- 
sian opera  from  Italian  influence.    Moussorgsky,  Boro- 
din and  Rimsky-KorsakofJ  continued  the  composition 
of  operas  along  strictly  national  lines.  There  have  been 
few  outstanding  operas  composed  during  the  last  cen- 
tury in  England  or  America.     Among  those  British 
composers  who  have  sought  expression  in  this  line  were 
Stanford,  Balf e,  Wallace,  Dame  Ethel  Smyth,  Vaughan- 
Williams  and  many  others.  The  American  group  would 
include  Herbert,  De  Koven,  Converse,  Cadman,  Han- 
son, Beryl  Rubenstein,  Menotti  and  Walter  Damrosch. 
Today,  operas  are  presented  in  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cities  of  the  world;  prominent  among  the  estab- 
lished opera  houses  are  those  in  the  United  States  in 
New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  and  in  Chicago  at  the 
Auditorium ;  in  London,  England — the  Covent  Garden, 
the  Drury  Lane;  in  Paris,  France — the  Grand  Opera 
and  the  Opera-Comique ;  in  Italy  at  Milan — La  Scala ; 
Naples — San  'Carlo;    Venice — Fenice;    Florence — La 
Pergola ;  Genoa — Carlo  Felice ;  in  Vienna,  Austria — 
Hofoper,  Volksoper;  in  Germany  at  Munich,  Leipzig, 
Berlin ;  in  Scandinavia  at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen ; 
in  Finland  at  Helsingfors;  in  Russia  at  Moscow  and 
Leningrad. 

Opera  Bouffe  (Fr.),  light  comic  opera;  It,  opera 
bouffa. 

Opera  Comique  (Fr.),  comedy-opera. 

Opera-Comique,  The,  a  theatre  established  in  1715 
at  Paris  for  the  production  of  French  operas  with 
spoken  dialogue;  it  was  so  successful  that,  jealousy  on 
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the  part  of  other  large  theatres  resulted  in  its  being 
closed  in  1745.  It  was  established  again  in  1752  and 
joined  the  Comedie-Italienne  in  1762;  unfortunately 
another  Opera-Cotmque  company  started  in  1791,  and 
the  resulting  rivalry  resulted  in  both  houses  closing  in 
1801.  The  two  companies  then  merged  and  the  newly- 
formed  company  has  continued  its  existence  at  various 
theatres  ever  since. 

Opera  drammatica  (It.),  dramatic  or  romantic 
opera. 

Opera,  L',  the  abbreviated  title  by  which  the  Acade- 
mic de  Musique  (q.v.),  the  leading  opera  in  Paris,  is 
usually  referred  to. 

Opera,  L',  see  Academic  de  Musique. 

Opera  Seria  (It.),  grand  opera;  tragic  opera. 

Operas  by  American  Composers.  Although  insig- 
nificant in  numbers  when  compared  with  the  complete 
list  of  operas  by  European  composers,  the  following 
list  of  dramatic  musical  works  created  by  musicians 
either  born  in  the  United  States,  or  citizens  by  adop- 
tion, will  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  who 
perhaps  have  failed  to  realize  either  its  extent  or  sig- 
nificance. It  has  been  arranged  chronologically,  extend- 
ing from  1790  to  1938,  and  affords  an  interesting  survey 
of  the  variety  of  dramatic  material  selected  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  librettos. 

1730-1799 

Carr,  Benjamin  f. The  Archers 

Hewitt,  James    Tammany 

Hopkinson,  Francis  The  Temple  of  Minerva 

Pelissier,  Victor Ariadne  Abandoned 

f(  "       Edwin  and  Angelina 

"      Stern's  Maria 

" The  Launch 

"       . The  Vintage 

Ralph,  James The  Fashionable  Lad-y 

Reingle,  Alexander Columbus 

"  "          The   Savoyard 

The  Sicilian 

Taylor,  Raynor The  Iron  Chest 

Van  Hagen,  P.  A The  Adopted  Child 

1800-1889 

Barker,  Nelson The  Indian  Princess 

Berkley,  F.  H.  F Rokeby 

Bradbury,  William  B EstJter 

Breil,  Joseph  Carl Orlando  of  Milan 

Bristow,  George  Frederick Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Buck,  Dudley    Deseret 

Serapis 

Deems,  James  Monroe  Esther 

Fry,  William  Henry Leonora 

........ .Notre  Dame  de  Paris 

Gottschalk,  Louis  . ... Charles  IX 

"  " Isura  de  Palermo 

Hawkins,  Mfcah The  Saw  Mill 
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Hopkins,  Edward  J .Bible  Opera 

"  "       "    Dumb  Love 

"  "       "     Samuel 

Horn,  C.  E Ahmed  al  Kamel 

Gerrish- Jones,  Abbie    Priscilla 

Maretzek,  Max Sleepy  Hollow 

Millard,  Harrison  Deborah 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Moore,  Homer The  Fall  of  Rome 

Pratt,  Silas  G Lucille 

"         «      "    Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra 

Reinagle,  Alexander  . '. The  Castle  Specter 

Sobolewski,  Edward  de  Mohega 

Taylor,  Raynor The  American  Tar 

Woodworth,  Samuel  The  Forest  Rose 

1890-1899 

Arnold,  Maurice Merry  Benedicts 

"  " The  Last  King 

Brandt,  Noah Captain  Cook 

Chadwick,  George  W Tobasco 

Coerne,  Louis  Adolphe  . . .  The  Woman  of  Marblehead 

Damrosch,  Walter The  Scarlet  Letter 

Fairlamb,  James  Remington  . , Lionello 

"  "  "         Love? s  Stratagem 

"  "  "        The  Interrupted  Marriage 

Treasured  Tokens 

Valerie 

Freeman,  Harry  Lawrence The  Martus 

Zuleika 

Gerrish- Jones,  Abbie Abou  Hassan 

Herbert,  Victor Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

Houseley,  Henry Love  and  Whist 

"  "      Native  Silver 

" The  Juggler 

Hugo,  John  Adam The  Hero  of  Byzanz 

Jordan,  Jules As  Once  of  Old 

"    Rip  Van  Winkle 

"     The  Buccaneers 

"    The  Rivals 

Koven,  Reginald  de Robin  Hood 

Noyes-Greene,  Edith Last  Summer 

Klein,  Bruno  Oscar Kenilworth 

Moore,  Homer , The  New  World 

The  Puritans 

Moore,  Mary  Carr  The  Oracle 

Pratt,  Silas  G The  Triumph  of  Columbus 

Stearns,  Theodore .Endymion 

Stewart,  Humphrey  J His  Majesty 

1900-1904 

Bimboni,  Alberto    Calandrino 

Brandt,  Noah A  Chinese  New  Year 

"   Daniel 

" Leona 

Chadwick,  George  W -, Judith 

Damrdsch,  Walter Dove  of  Peace 

Fanciulli,  Francesco Pnsctila,  Maid  of  Plymouth 
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Freeman,  Harry  Lawrence An  African  Kraal 

The  Octoroon 

Gleason,  Frederick  Montesmna 

Howland,  Legrand  Nita 

"  "  Sarrona 

Jordan,  Jules Nisida 

McCoy,  William  J Hamadryads 

Paine,  John  Knowles  Asara 

Pasmore,  Henry  B Lo-ko-rah 

"  Amor  y  Oro 

Potter,  Edward  C Ishtar 

Pratt,  Silas  G Ollanta 

Schoenefeld,  Henry  Atala 

Shelley,  Harry  R \ Leila 

"  "  Lotus  San 

"  "  "  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Stewart,  Humphrey  J The  Conspirators 

Warren,  Richard  Phyllis 

Zech,  Frederick .- La  Paloma 

Wa-Kin-Yon 

1905-1911 

Breil,  Joseph  Carl Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths 

Browne,  Lewis  John La  Corsicana 

Coerne,    Louis   Adolphe Zenobia 

Converse,  Frederick  S The  Pipe  of  Desire 

"    The  Sacrifice 

Floridia,    Pietro Paoletta 

Freeman,  Harry  Lawrence The  Prophecy 

'. The  Tryst 

Vddo 

Gleason,  Frederick Otho  Visconti 

Gruendler,  Hermann  Frederick La  Cartouche 

Gerrish- Jones,  Abbie. The  Milkmaid's  Fair 

Hadley,    Henry Safie 

Harling,  Franke  W Alda 

"       "  The  Sunken  Bell 

Herbert,    Victor Natoma 

Leone,  Francesco  B.  de A  Millionaire's  Caprice 

McCoy,  William  J The  Cave  Man 

Mildenberg,  Albert Michael  Angela 

"      Rafaello 

"     Wood-Witch 

Mokrejs,  John When  Washington  Was  Young 

Nevin,  Arthur   Poia 

Patton,    Willard Pocahontas 

Stewart,  Humphrey  J King  Hal 

1912-1914 

Allen,  Paul  Hastings The  Love  Potion 

" Milda 

Beach,  John Jorinda  and  Jorindel 

Cadman,  Charles  W , .Daoma 

Carlson,  Charles  F Phelias 

"      "    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

"  f<      "  The  Merchant  of  Venice 

'     "  "      "  The  Scarlet  Letter 

Carter,  Ernest  T The  Blonde  Donm 


Converse,  Frederick  S The  Immigrants 

Damrosch,  Walter Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

Drake,  Earl  R The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel 

Errolle,   Ralph Bondri 

Gruenberg,  Louis The  Bride  of  the  Gods 

"      The  Witch  of  Brocken 

Hanson,  William  F The  Sun  Dance 

Herbert,  Victor Madeleine 

Houseley,  Henry Narcissus  and  Echo 

"  "      Pygmalion 

Kerrison,  Davenport The  Last  of  the  Astecs 

Kirkpatrick,    Howard Olaf 

Mildenberg,  Albert Love's  Locksmith 

Moore,  Mary  Carr Memories 

"      Nardssa 

Parker,  Horatio  W Mona 

Reiser,   Alois Gobi 

Smith,  David  Stanley Merrymount 

Strube,  Gustav The  Captive 

Van  Etten,  Jane Guido  Ferranti 

1915-1919 

Allen,  Paul  Hastings Cleopatra 

"       I  Fiori 

"       La  Piccola  Figaro 

"      The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Beach,  John Pippa's  Holiday 

Bingham,  Seth La  Charelsenn 

Breil,  Joseph  Carl '.  .The  Legend 

Bucharoff,  Simon The  Lover's  Knot 

Cadman,  Charles  W Shanewis 

Converse,  Frederick  S Sinbad  the  Sailor 

Dubensky,  Arcady Romance  with  Double  Bass 

Eppert,  Carl   Kaintuckee 

Errolle,  Ralph Elmar 

Freeman,  Harry  Lawrence Athalia 

The  Plantation 

Gilbert,  Henry  F Fantasy  in  Delft 

Gerrish- Jones,  Abbie The  Snow  Queen 

Gruenberg,  Louis The'Dumb  Wife 

Hadley,  Henry Azora,  daughter  of  Montezuwa 

Bianco, 

Heckscher,  Celeste The  Rose  of  Destiny 

Hugo,  John  Adam The  Temple  Dancer 

Koven,  Reginald  de The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 

Mokrejs,  John Sohrab  and  Rustum 

Moore,  Homer Louis  XIV 

Nevin,  Arthur A  Daughter  of  the  Forest 

Noyes-Greene,  Edith Osseo 

Parker,  Horatio  W Fairyland 

Patterson,  Frank A  Little  Girl  at  Play 

Slater,  Walter  L Jael 

1920-1923 

Bartlett,  Homer  Newton La  Valliere 

Beck,  Johann  Heinrich Salammbo 

Bonner,  Eugene Barbara  Frwtchie 

v  "  "     The  Mm  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife 
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Cadman,  Charles  W The  Sunset  Trail 

Carter,  Ernest  T The  White  Bird 

Chadwick,  George  W Love's  Sacrifice 

Claflin,  Avery The  Fall  of  Usher 

Clokey,  Joseph  W The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Eames,  Henry  Purmort Priscilla 

Farmer,  Eugene  Adrian The  White  Buffalo  Maiden 

Freeman,  Harry  Lawrence Vendetta 

Gerrish- Jones,  Abbie The  Andalusians 

"     Two  Roses 

Hadley,  Henry Cleopatra's  Night 

Kelley,  Edgar  Stillman Puritania 

Koven,  Reginald  de Rip  Van  Winkle 

Marsh,  Lucille The  Call  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 

McCoy,  William  J Egypt 

Moore,  Homer The  Elfwife 

Moore,  Mary  Carr The  Flaming  Arrow 

Patterson,  Frank Caprice 

"  "    The  Forest  Dwellers 

"     Through  the  Narrow  Gate 

Ruggles,  Carl The  Sunken  Bell 

Schryock,  Buren .Flairia 

Seymour,  John  L The  Affected  Maids 

"     "   The  Snake  Woman 

Spelman,  Timothy  Mather La  Magnifica 

Stearns,  Theodore Snowbird 

Sweet,  Reginald Riders  to  the  Sea 

Ware,  Harriet Undine 

Whitner,  Thomas  C The  Creation 

"  •      " The  Covenant 

" The  Nativity 

" The  Temptation 

" Mary  Magdalene 

" ..The  Passion 

1924-1926 

Arnstein,  Ira  B The  Song  of  David 

Bimboni,  Alberto Winona 

Braine,  Robert Virginia 

Breil,  Joseph  Carl Der  Asra 

Bucharoff,  Simon Sakahra 

Cadman,  Charles  W A  Witch  of  Salem 

"       "   The  Garden  of  Mystery 

"       "   The  Willow  Tree 

Clokey,  Joseph  W The  Emperor's  Clothes 

"       "   The  Nightingale 

Forrest,  Hamilton Yzdra 

Franchetti,  Also Namiko-San 

Freer,  Eleanor  Warner  Everest 

The  Legend  of  the  Piper 

"      Massimilliano 

Gallico,   Paolo Harlequin 

Graham,  Jack .Lord  Byron 

Hadley,  Henry A  Night  in  Old  Perns 

Harling,  W.  Franke A  Light  from  St.  Agnes 

"        "        "       DeepRiver 

Hugo,  John  Adam The  Sun  God 

Kirkpatrick,  Howard. La  Menuette 


Knowlton,  E.  Bruce The  Monk  of  Toledo 

Leone,  Francesco  B Algldla 

Lester,   William Everyman 

Loomis,  Clarence A  Night  in  Avignon 

David 

"  "        Dun  an  Oir 

Lyford,  Ralph Castle  Agrasant 

Marsh,  Lucille Eight  Hundred  Rubles 

Patterson,  Frank Mountain  Blood 

"       The  Echo 

Redding,  Joseph  D Fay-Yen-Fah 

Seymour,  John  L The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker 

"    "     The  Proteg^  of  the  Mistress 

Spelman,  Timothy  M ". The  Sunken  City 

Stearns,   Theodore Atlantis 

Stewart,  Humphrey  J The  Hound  of  Heaven 

Van  Grove,  Isaac The  Music  Robber 

1927-1929 

Appleton,  Adeline  C The  Witches'  Well 

Bennett,  Robert  R An  Hour  of  Delusion 

Blakeslee,  E.  Earle The  Legend  of  Winwaste 

Blitzstein,  Marc Parabola  and  Circula 

Braine,  Robert Diana 

The  Wandering  Jew 

Clement,  Giglio The  White  Sister 

Cole,  Rossetter  Gleason Merrymount 

"      The  Maypole  Lovers 

Deal,  William  Albert The  Rings  of  Chuanto 

Dukelsky,  Vladimir.  *. Demoiselle  Paysanne 

Engel,  Lehman  A Pierrot  of  the  Minuet 

Freeman,  Harry  Lawrence Voodoo 

Freer,  Eleanor  Everest Frithiof 

"      Joan  of  Arc 

46  "  "      A  Christmas  Tale 

"      The  Chilkoot  Maiden 

Filippi,  Amedeo  de The  Green  Cockatoo 

Hanson,  William  F The  Bleeding  Heart 

"    Tam-Man-Nacup 

Knowlton,  Bruce  E Charlotte 

"       " The  Woodsman 

"       " Wakuta 

Loomis,  Clarence Yolanda  of  Cyprus 

Oberndorf er,  Marx  E The  Magic  Mirror 

Spelman,  Timothy  M The  Sea  Rovers 

Taylor,  Deems The  King's  Henchman 

Wetzler,  Hermann  Hans .The  Basque  Venus 

1930-1932 

Antheil,    George Transatlantic 

Bimboni,  Alberto Karin 

Blitzstein,  Marc The  Harpies 

Brandorff,  Carl Jesus  Christ 

"     Noah 

"    The  Gypsy  Queen 

Cheslock,  Louis The  Jewel  Merchants 

Clokey,  Joseph  W Our  American  Cousin 

Dubensky,  Arcady Down  Town 
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Forrest,   Hamilton    Camille 

Freed,  Isadore Homo  Sum 

Freer,  Eleanor  Everest A  Legend  of  Spain 

Predosa 

Giannini,    Vittorio Lucedia 

Gruenberg,  Louis Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

Hageman,   Richard Caponsacchi 

James,  Dorothy Paola  and  Francesca 

Knowlton,  Bruce  E Antonio 

La  Violitte,  Wesley Shylock 

Liebling,    George Chula 

Luening,   Otto Evangeline 

Manning,  Edward  Betts Rip  Van  Winkle 

Marsh,  William  J The  Flower  Fair  of  Peking 

Moore,  Mary  Carr Los  Rubios 

"      Rizzio 

Oberndorf er,  Marx  E Roseanne 

Pickhardt,  lone Moira 

Rogers,  Bernard The  Marriage  of  Aude 

Schmidt,  Karl The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Skilton,   Charles   S Kalopin 

"       "    The  Sim  Bride 

Stingfield,  Lamar The  Mountain  Song 

Taylor,  Deems Peter  Ibbetson 

White,   Clarence  Cameron Quango, 

1933-1938 

Antheil,  George Helen  Retires 

Barlow,  Samuel  L.  M Amanda 

Becker,  John  J Life  of  Man 

Bennett,  Robert  E Maria  Malibran 

Blitzstein,  Marc The  Cradle  Will  Rock 

Bonner,  Eugene The  Gods  of  the  Mountains 

Bowles,  Paul Denmark  Vesey 

Claflin,  Avery Hester  Prynne 

Damrosch,  Walter The  Man  Without  a  Country 

Brant,  Henry  Drey  fuss Miss  O'Grady 

Dubensky,  Arcady On  Highway 

Engel,  Lehman  A Medea 

Filippi,  Amedeo  de Malvolio 

Freer,  Eleanor  Everest Little  Women 

"    The  Masque  of  Pandora 

Gershwin,  George Porgy  and  Bess 

Giannini,  Vittorio Flora 

The  Scarlet  Letter 

Graham,    Shirley Tom~Tom 

Gruenberg,  Louis Emperor  Jones 

"  "    Green   Mansions 

"     Queen  Helena 

Haile,  Eugen Harold's  Dream 

Hanson,  Howard Merry  Mount 

Hart,  Frederic Fantastic  Opera 

"  "  P  The  Romance  of  Robot 

"     The  Wheel  of  Fortune 

Lehmer,  Derrick  N The  Harvest 

Maganini,  Quinto The  Argonauts 

Menotti,  Gian-Carlo Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball 

Moore,  Douglas  Stuart White  Wings 


Moross,  Jerome A  Reqidem  for  Johnny 

Rubinstein,  Beryl The  Sleeping  Princess 

Seymour,  John  L In  the  Pasha's  Garden 

Skilton,  Charles  S The  Day  of  Gayomair 

Spelman,  Timothy  M Babakan 

Still,  William  Grant Blue  Steel 

Stoessel,  Albert David  Garrick 

Taylor,   Deems Ramuntcho 

Thompson,  Virgil Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts 

Wald,   Max Mirandolina 

Operetta  (It),  Operette  (Fr.),  a  small  opera;  the 
term  is  generally  applied  to  a  light,  amusing  stage-play 
with  lively  music,  interspersed  with  spoken  dialogue. 

Opernfiihrer  (Ger.),  guide  to  the  plots  and  thematic 
material  in  operas. 

Ophicleide  (Fr.  basse  d'harmonie;  Ger.  ophikleide; 
It.  oficleide),  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  long  tube 
of  brass  doubled  back  on  itself  like  the  bassoon,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  by  a  French  musician  about 
1800.  It  was  used  in  orchestras  and  bands  until  dis- 
placed by  the  tuba. 

Ophicleide,  an  8  ft.  and  16  ft.  lingual  organ  stop 
imitating  the  ancient  and  powerful  brass  instrument  of 
the  same  name. 

Opienska,  Lyldia,  Barblan-,  see  Barblan-Opienska, 
Lyldia. 

Opienski,  Heinrich  (Henry,  Henryk),  Polish 
critic,  musicologist,  conductor,  composer  and  historian, 
born  Cracow,  Jan.  13,  1870;  pupil  of  Zelenski,  d'Indy 
and  Urban.  He  was  critic  for  a  paper  in  Warsaw,  and 
later  studied  musicology  and  conducting.  He  has  com- 
posed symphonic  poems,  an  opera,  a  cantata,  violin 
pieces  and  songs  and  has  published,  among  others, 
books  on  Polish  music,  on  the  psychology  of  modern 
music,  on  Chopin  and  on  Paderewski. 

Opladen,  Adolf,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Dec.  8,  1837. 

Oppel,  Reinhard,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Griinberg, 
Nov.  13,  1878;  studied  in  Frankfort  and  Munich.  His 
works  include  songs,  choral,  instrumental  and  chamber 
music  works  and  studies  of  Jacob  Meiland  and  Buxte- 
hude. 

Oppenheimer,  H.,  German  music  publisher.  He 
established  his  firm  in  Hameln  in  1867  and  has  spe- 
cialized in  church  music. 

Opperman,  Ella  Scoble,  contemporary  American 
pianist,  organist  and  teacher ;  pupil  of  Moszkowski  and 
Guilmant;  dean  and  director  of  the  music  department, 
Florida  State  College  at  Tallahassee. 

Opperman,  M.  A.,  contemporary  Belgian  composer. 
His  works  include  a  trio  and  a  suite  for  violin  and 
piano  which  were  published  at  Brussels  in  1914. 

Opus  (abbreviation  Op.),  the  Latin  word  for  work, 
used  in  the  17th  century  for  the  first  time  by  com- 
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posers  in  numbering  their  compositions.  The  opus 
number  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  date  of  composi- 
tion. Some  composers  number  their  works  as  they  are 
completed,  while  others  number  them  according  to  the 
date  of  publication.  A  single  opus  may  be  long,  as  for 
example  Beethoven's  six  quartets  which  comprise  his 
Op.  18,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  it  may  be  only  one  work 
such  as  Schubert's  Op.  I,  The  Erl-King. 

Oracle,  The  (It.,  UOracolo),  grand  opera  in  one 
act,  libretto  by  Camillo  Zanoni,  music  by  Franco  Leoni, 
first  produced  at  London,  Covent  Garden,  June  28, 
1905.  The  story  is:  An  opium  joint  keeper,  Chem- 
Fen,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Ah-Yoe,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant,  Hoo-Tsin.  But  Ah-Yoe  does  not  re- 
turn his  affection,  for  she  loves  young  San-Luy.  Chem- 
Fen  overhears  the  astrologer,  Win-Shee,  San-Luy's 
father,  tell  Hoo-Tsin  that  the  oracle  predicts  bad  luck 
for  his  little  son,  Hoo-Chee.  Chem-Fen  then  kidnaps 
little  Hoo-Chee.  Hoo-Tsin,  who  is  frantic,  promises 
Ah-Yoe's  hand  to  whoever  returns  his  little  son.  San- 
Luy  suspects  Oiem-Fen  and  goes  to  his  cellar,  where 
he  finds  the  boy,  but  is  surprised  by  Chem-Fen,  who 
kills^the  young  man.  When  Ah-Yoe  hears  about  San- 
Luy's  death,  she  becomes  insane  and  Win-Shee  decides 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  matter.  In  the  night,  after  the 
Chinese  New  Year,  Win-Shee  comes  to  Chem-Fen's 
cellar  door  and  hears  the  boy's  cry.  He  releases  him 
and  then  has  a  fight  in  which  he  kills  Chem-Fen.  He 
feels  now  that  justice  has  been  done,  but  seeing  a  police- 
man approach,  he  sets  Chem-Fen  up  against  the  wall 
and  chats  with  him  while  the  unsuspicious  officer  of 
the  law  strolls  by. 

Oiransky,  contemporary  Russian  composer.  His  bal- 
let Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  is  based  on  Moliere's 
comedy  of  the  same  name. 

Oratorio  (Lat.  oratorium;  It.  dramma  sacro  per 
musica,  oratorio;  Ger.  Oratorium),  An  extended  dra- 
matic composition  which  is  based  upon  a  sacred  text,  is 
presented  by  vocal  soloists  and  chorus  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  but  without  the  aid  of  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, or  action.  Its  history  parallels  that  of  the  opera, 
but  its  interest  lay  exclusively  in  the  church,  'in  1565, 
Philip  Neri  encouraged  the  use  of  sacred  music  to- 
gether with  a  dramatic  performance  of  a  Biblical  scene 
at  his  weekday  evening  services,  these  being  held  in  the 
oratory  of  his  church,  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella  at  Rome. 
These  performances  soon  became  known  as  "Oratorios," 
a  name  soon  used  all  over  Europe  in  connection  with 
sacred-dramatic  works.  Here,  in  February  1600  there 
was  given  the  initial  performance  of  Emilio  del  Cava- 
lieri's  Representation  of  Soul  and  Body  which  is  con- 
sidered the  first  oratorio.  Giovanni  Carissimi,  who 
devoted  his  first  efforts  to  the  perfecting  of  the  sacred 
cantata,  had  a  keen  sense  of  beauty  both  in  respect  of 
form  and  sound  and  artistic  balance,  which  was  evi- 
denced by  his  important  work  in  the  oratorio.  Among 
his  contributions  were  a  revival  of  old  choral  methods, 


and  the  introduction  of  a. character  called  the  "His- 
toricus"  or  "Narrator"  to  render  recitative  passages 
between  the  solos  and  dialogues  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
story  intelligibly  without   scenic  action.     Alessandro 
Stradella  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  oratorio  com- 
posers of  this  period ;  he  was  a  consummate  master  of 
melody,  and  produced  remarkable  climactic  choral  effects. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  I7th  century  the  flamboyant 
Italian  style  gave  way  to  the  earnest,  artistic  and  deeply 
emotional  Passion  Music   created   by   German  com- 
posers; Heinrich  Schtitz  was  the  first  to  bridge  this 
transition  with  his  six  oratorios:   The  Story  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  The  Seven  Words  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  and  four  Passions.    His  efforts  were  aided 
by  the  work  of  Reinhard  Keiser,  whose  oratorios  are 
masterpieces  of  artistic  expression.    Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  did  not  turn  to  choral  composition  until  late  in  his 
life ;  his  four  oratorios  include  three  Passion  oratorios — : 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John  and  the  Christ- 
mas Oratorio,  written  in  1734,  composed  of  six  sep- 
arate cantatas  to  be  sung  on  six  holy  days  beginning 
with  Christmas  and  ending  with  Epiphany.     His  con- 
temporary, George  Frederick  Handel,  wrote  his  first 
operas  in  Italy  where  they  were  presented  with  cos- 
tumes and  scenery;  due  to  this  early  theatrical  atmos- 
phere, all  of  Handel's  latter  oratorios  with  the  exception 
of  the  Messiah  are  theatrical  in  character.    Handel  im- 
proved upon  the  work  of  Italian  composers  by  his 
superior  ability  for  genuine  musical  expression.    Among 
the  Viennese  composers  of  oratorio,  Haydn  stands  fore- 
most with  his  Creation  and  The  Seasons;  the  librettos 
for  both  were  English,  the  latter  being  an  adaptation  of 
Thomson's  poem  "The  Seasons,"  and  the  music  was 
composed  after  Haydn's  visits  to  England.   Beethoven's 
only  sacred  work  of  this  character  was  The  Mount 
of  Olives  which  was  not  published  until  1811.     The 
popularity  of  the  oratorio  continued  in  Germany;  three 
oratorios  by  Louis  Spohr  enjoyed  an  enormous  success 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  particularly  the 
Last  Judgment,  with  its  excellent  orchestration  and  ef- 
fective choruses.    Interest  in  choral  works  of  this  char- 
acter was  fostered  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  revived 
Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  in  1829,  just  one  hundred 
years  after  its  first  performance.     The  influence  of 
Bach  and  Handel  is  perceptible  in  Mendelssohn's  two 
oratorios  Elijah  and  St.  Paul;  in  these  he  has  combined 
a  fluent  vocal  style  and  unusually  skillful  orchestration. 
Brahms's  Deutsches  Requiem  is  not  designated  as  an 
oratorio,  yet  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  an  oratorio  with 
a  text  that  embodies  the  high  religious  emotions  of  his 
age.     Other  outstanding  oratorios  of  this  period  were 
Bruch's  Arminius  and  Moses;  Liszt's  Christus  and  St. 
Elizabeth;  Dvorak's  St.  Ludmilla,  Berlioz's  L'Enfance 
du  Christ,  and  Franck's  The  Beatitudes.     Since  1900 
interest  "in  the  oratorio  and  other  choral  music  has 
waned  with  the  result  that  there  have  been  few  serious 
works  composed  in  this  style.    The  last  great  English 
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oratorio  was  Elgar's  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  and 
Horatio  W.  Parker's  Hora  Novissima. 

Orazio  della  Arpa,  see  Michi,  Orazio. 

Orazio  del  Violono  (real  name  Orazio  Bassani), 
late  1 6th  and  early  I7th  century'  Italian  composer  and 
viol  virtuoso. 

Orban,  Marcel,  Belgian  composer,  born  Liege,  Nov. 
13,  1884;  pupil  of  Carl  Smulders  and  V.  d'Indy.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  choral,  instrumental,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works. 

Orbus,  the  brothers,  Karolus  and  Johannes,  I5th 
century  Netherlandish  composers. 

Orchard,  W.  Arundel,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  London ;  since  1923  director 
of  the  State  Conservatory  in  New  South  Wales.  His 
compositions  include  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Orchestics,  the  art  and  theory  of  dancing,  as  applied 
to  its  use  in  the  theatre. 

Orchestra,  the  name  given  in  the  ancient  Greek 
theatre  to  the  semicircular  space  between  the  front 
row  of  seats  and  the  stage  which  was  occupied  by  the 
chorus.  The  Romans  placed  the  chorus  upon  the  stage 
and  absorbed  the  Orchestra  into  the  .auditorium.  It 
is  not  known  exactly  when  the  word  Orchestra  was  first 
applied  to  a  band  of  musicians ;  its  use  in  this  connec- 
tion may  have  arisen  from  the  erroneous  idea  that 
instrumental  music  predominated  in  the  Greek  chorus. 
The  modern  orchestra  under  the  leadership  of  a  com- 
petent conductor  is  the  most  elaborate  and  impressive 
of  all  musical  ensembles.  It  is  comprised  of  four  sec- 
tions, the  strings,  the  woodwinds,  the  brass-wind,  and 
the  percussion.  The  membership  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  a  full,  first-class  symphony  orchestra. 
The  string  section  is  made  up  of  thirty-four  violins, 
eighteen  first  violins  and  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve 
violas,  twelve  'cellos,  nine  basses  and  two  harps;  the 
woodwind  section,  comprises  four  flutes,  one  piccolo, 
four  oboes,  one  English  horn,  four  clarinets,  one  bass 
clarinet,  one  E  flat  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  and  one 
contra  bassoon ;  in  the  brass  wind,  section  there  are  five 
French  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and 
one  tuba ;  the  percussion  section  has  five  members,  one 
for  the  timpani  and  the  others  for  the  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  cymbals,  gong,  etc. ;  in  addition  there  are  an  or- 
ganist and  a  player  for  the  celesta  when  these  instru- 
ments are  required.  The  leading  first  violin  player 
is  the  concertmaster;  the  leading  second  violin  player 
is  the  second  or  assistant  concertmaster  ;  the  wood-wind 
and  brass  sections  also  have  certain  members  who  are 
regarded  as  leaders.  Much  of  the  success  of  each  sec- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  its  leader.  The 
music  for  each  instrument  is  written  separately  and  is 
known  as  a  part.  The  conductor's  part  is  usually  an 
orchestral  score,  comprising  the  various  individual  parts 
collected  on  a  single  page.  Certain  compositions  or 


passages  may  be  for  small  orchestra,  which  has  fewer 
players  than  the  symphony  orchestra;  or  for  string 
orchestra,  which  consists  entirely  of  violins,  violas, 
'cellos,  basses.  The  concert  orchestra  is  always  seated 
upon  the  stage;  while  the  opera  orchestra  is  always 
in  front  of  and  below  the  stage,  usually  in  a  sunken 
area  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  a  prac- 
tice which  was  introduced  by  Wagner  at  Bayreuth. 
While  the  word  band  may  be  used  to  refer  to  the  full 
orchestra  or  any  of  its  divisions,  as  string-band,  wood- 
wind-band, etc.,  specifically  it  means  a  group  of  players, 
excluding  all  stringed  instruments,  upon  wind  instru- 
ments and  instruments  of  percussion  as  in  the  military 
band.  The  leading  symphony  orchestras  of  America 
are  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Mass.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Washington  (D.  C),  Portland, 
Ore.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chicago,  111., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  many  other  of  the  larger  cities; 
accounts  of  many  of  these  organizations  will  be  found 
in  this  volume  under  the  names  of  the  cities.  A  per- 
manent symphony  orchestra  is  also  maintained  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  New  York,  its  prin- 
cipal conductor  during  the  winter  season  being  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Fine  orchestras  are  also  maintained  in  some 
of  the  motion  picture  houses  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  outstanding  one  being  the  organization  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  New  York. 

Orchestral  Bassoon,  the  full  name  of  the  organ-stop 
called  Bassoon. 

Orchestral  flute,  an  organ-stop  simulating  the  tone 
quality  of  a  flute. 

Orchestral  horn,  another  term  for  French  horn. 

Orchestrate,  to  arrange  music  for  an  orchestra. 

Orchestration.  The  art  or  science  of  scoring  music 
for  an  orchestra  so  as  to  achieve  tonal  balance  and  con- 
trast of  individual  color  from  the  instruments  employed. 
The  modern  symphonic  orchestra  is  the  outcome  of  little 
over  three  centuries  of  evolution.  Early  composers  were 
greatly  hampered  by  the  imperfection  of  instruments, 
especially  the  woodwind  and  brass;  also  by  the  poor 
technique  of  the  average  orchestral  player.  The  scores 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  employ  many  instruments  no 
longer  in  use,  such  as  the  viols  in  many  forms  and  types 
of  oboes  now  obsolete.  Jean  Philippe  Rameau  first  in- 
troduced the  clarinet,  and  Gossic  established  the  instru- 
ments of  the  symphony  orchestra  just  a  few  years  be- 
fore Haydn.  Gluck  used  the  orchestra  to  intensify 
dramatic  situations;  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  Schubert 
paved  the  way  for!  the  magnificent  productions  of 
Beethoven  and  Brahms.  Berlioz  extended  the  scope  of 
all  instruments  in  his  orchestrations;  Meyerbeer  and 
Liszt  brought  the  bass  clarinet  into  its  own ;  Wagner 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  both  ardent  students  of  Ber- 
lioz' treatise  on:  instrumentation,  transformed  every 
instrument  in  the  orchestra,  from  the  triangle  to  the 
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piccolo,  into  a  solo  instrument  if  they  felt  that  the  music 
warranted  such  a  proceeding.  In  modern  days,  Richard 
Strauss  has  introduced  many  new  instruments  into  the 
orchestra;  none  of  the  standard  treatises  on  instru- 
mentation— Berlioz,  Gevaert  or  Rimsky-Korsakoff — 
contain  information  on  the  strange  and  often  fearful 
sounding  combinations  of  instrumental  tone  to  be  found 
in  the  scores  of  Stravinsky,  Schonberg,  Shoshtakovitch 
are  other  ultra-modern  composers.  Yet,  despite  all 
these  innovations,  the  three  above  mentioned  works  still 
serve  as  the  finest  textbooks  available  when  the  aspiring 
composer,  after  having  thoroughly  instructed  himself 
in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  turns  to  the  study  of 
orchestration. 

Orchestra  (Fr.),  orchestra;  a  grand  orchestre,  for 
full  orchestra, 

Orchestre  National  de  Belgique,  see  National  Or- 
chestra of  Belgium. 

Orchestrina  di  Camera,  a  set  of  small  free-reed 
instruments  with  keyboards,  adjusted  to  approximate 
the  tone  of  the  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  French 
horn  respectively.  The  inventor  was  W.  E.  Evans  of 
London  about  the  middle  of  the  igfh  century. 

Orchestrino,  an  instrument  combining  the  piano  and 
violin,  the  tone  of  which  was  produced  by  friction  in- 
stead of  hammers ;  it  was  invented  in  1.808  by  Pouleau 
of  Paris. 

Orchestrion,  a  mechanical  organ  designed  to  imitate 
instruments  %of  the  orchestra,  the  effects  being  obtained 
by  the  use  of  both  reeds  and  pipes. 

Ordenstein,  Heinrich,  German  pianist,  writer  on 
music  and  teacher,  born  Worms,  Jan.  7,  1856;  died 
Karlsruhe,  Mar.  22,  1921 ;  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadas- 
sohn;  founder  of  the  Karlsruhe  Conservatory.  He 
published  a  valuable  guide  to  piano  music  and  a  his- 
tory of  music  in  Karlsruhe. 

Ordinaire,  Raoul,  French  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  at  Besangon,  in  1843;  pupil  of 
Pierre  de  Mol.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  L'art 
musical.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ordonez,  Carlo  d',  (Ordonnetz,  Ordinez),  eight- 
eenth-century Spanish  violinist  and  composer.  He  went 
to  Vienna  about  1760.  His  compositions  include  can- 
tatas, symphonies,  a  Singspiel,  twelve  string  quartets, 
two  sonatas  for  violiri  and  bass,  six  trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  twelve  minuets  for  two  violins  and  bass  and 
eight  divertimenti  for  string  quartet. 

Ordonez,  Pedro,  Spanish  composer  of  church  music 
and  chorister,  born  at  Palencia,  about  1500;  died  at 
Rome  in  1550. 

Ordonneau,  Maurice,  French  librettist,  born  at 
Saintes  in  1854;  died  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1916. 

Ordre  (Fr.),  another  name  for  Suite,  formerly  used 
by  French  composers,  among  them  Couperin. 

Ore,  Harry,  Russian  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885 ;  pupil  of  Liadoff  at  the 
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St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  and  of"  Wihtol  and  G. 
Galston;  teacher  at  Hongkong  since  1920.  He  has 
composed  songs  and  piano  works. 

Orefice,  Giacomo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at 
Naples,  about  1690;  died  there  in  1733. 

Orefice,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Vicenza,  Aug.  27,  1865  ;  died  Milan,  Dec.  22, 1922 ; 
pupil  of  Buri  and  Mancinelli  at  the  Bologna  Lyceum. 
Besides  ballets  and  operettas,  his  works  include  sym- 
phonies and  other  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Orefice,  Vittorio,  Italian  composer,  voice  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Padua,  Jan.  22,  1857;  died 
there,  Dec.  12,  1919.  He  composed  church  music. 

Orel,  Alfred,  Austrian  musicologist  and  music  libra- 
rian, born  Vienna,  July  3,  1889;  pupil  of  G.  Adler. 
He  .wrote  monographs  on  the  life  and  works  of  Anton 
Bruckner. 

Orel,  Anton,  Austrian  lute  singer  and  composer  for 
the  lute,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  17,  1881. 

Orel,  Dobroslav,  Czech  musicologist,  music  critic, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Ronow,  Dec.  15, 
1870;  pupil  of  Vitezslav  Novak,  Hostinsky  and  G. 
Adler ;  editor  of  the  music  periodical,  Cyritt.  He  wrote 
on  early  Czech  vocal  music. 

Orelio,  Jozef  Marie  Theodore,  Dutch  concert  basso, 
born  'S  Hertogenbosch,  Apr.  10,  1854;  died  JS  Graven- 
hage,  Mar.  25,  1926. 

Orellana,  J.  A.  de,  English  violinist  and  composer  of 
stage  music  and  orchestral  works,  born  in  1860 ;  died 
London,  Mar.  19,  1931. 

Orelli,  Joseph,  Roman  violin  maker,  active  about 
1750.  His  instruments  are  of  fine  wood,  show  careful 
workmanship  and  have  a  high-grade  varnish. 

Orem,  Preston  Ware,  American  organist,  conduc- 
tor, composer  and  editor,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  died 
there,  May  26,  1938;  pupil  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  Clarke  and  Jarvis;  organist  at  St. 
Paul's  Pro-Cathedral,  Los  Angeles,  and  teacher  at  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  and  the  Combs  Conserva- 
tory. He  was  editor  and  critic  for  the  Presser  Com- 
pany and  conductor  of  the  Presser  Choral  Society,  but 
resigned  in  order  to  join  the  Clayton  F.  Summey  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  His  works  include  orchestral,  piano 
and  violin  music  and  A  Harmony  Book  for  Beginners. 

Orfeo  (Orpheus),  Italian  opera  in  a  prologue  and 
five  acts,  libretto  by  Alessandro  Striggio,  music  by 
Claudio  Monteverde,  first  produced  at  the  Accademia 
degl*  Invaghiti  at  Mantua  on  Feb.  24,  1607.  The  story 
treats  of  the  well-known  Greek  legend  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice ;  and  after  a  prologue  in  which  Music  recounts 
her  powers,  the  story  tells  of  the  nuptials  of  the  happy 
pair,  of  Orpheus's  learning  of  the  death  of  Eurydice, 
of  his  crossing  the  river  Styx,  finding,  and  again 
losing,  his  beloved  in  the  underworld. 

•Orfeo  Catala,  Spanish  choral  society  founded  by 
Amadeo  Vives  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of 
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old  folk  tunes  and  sacred  music.  It  has  been  heard 
in  Paris  and  London  and  has  made  a  number  of  re- 
cordings. 

Orff,  Carl,  German  composer,  music  editor  and  con- 
ductor, born  Munich,  July  10,  1895 1  PUP^  °*  Heinrich 
Kaminski.  He  has  composed  songs  and  choral  and 
orchestral  music  and  edited  works  by  Monteverde. 

Org.,  abbreviation  for  Organ. 

Organ,  a  wind  instrument,  the  air  pressure  provided 
by  mechanical  means,  producing  tone  by  means  of  a 
number  of  pipes,  each  of  which  sounds  one  note  only. 
One  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  organ  was  the 
syrinx  or  "pipes  of  pan,"  the  principle  of  which  is  used 
today  in  the  mouth  organ  or  harmonica.  The  pipes  of 
the  earliest  organ,  set  on  a  wind-chest  supplied  by  a 
crude  bellows,  were  left  entirely  open,  and  those  not 
intended  to  sound  were  stopped  by  means  of  the  fingers. 
Hence  the  term  "stop"  in  the  modern  organ.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  Christian  Era  the  compass,  size 
and  mechanism  of  the  organ  appear  to  have  advanced 
but  little;  the  principles  of  Ktesibius,  who  lived  about 
500  B.C.,  were  in  general  strictly  adhered  to.  The  pipes 
were  stopped  by  means  of  a  sliding  lid ;  the  poet  Clau- 
dian  wrote  of  the  performance  of  an  organist  on  this 
type  of  instrument  about  the  year  400  A.D.  An  account 
of  a  fifth  century  organ  at  Jerusalem  describes  the 
instrument  as  having  twelve  brass  pipes,  two  elephant's 
skins,  and  fifteen  smith's  bellows.  This  instrument 
could  be  heard  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  nearly  a  mile 
away.  The  organ  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  congregational  singing  in  the  church  during 
the  7th  century,  by  Pope  Vitalian  at  Rome ;  it  was  in- 
troduced for  a  similar  purpose  in  England  and  Ger- 
many during  the  8th  and  gth  centuries  respectively. 
During  the  loth  century  the  operation  of  the  bellows 
by  means  of  handles  began,  a  method  which  persists  in 
some  rural  communities  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
nth  century  a  monk  named  Theophilus  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  construction  of  the  organ.  He  described  for  the 
first  time  the  method  of  making  pipes  to  produce  differ- 
ent qualities  of  tone.  His  work  proves  that  the  pro- 
duction of  a  full  tone  by  means  of  a  wide  or  high 
mouth,  and  a  more  delicate  sound  by  a  narrower  or 
lower  one,  was  well  understood  in  his  day.  The  method 
of  testing  the  "speech"  of  a  pipe  was  precisely  that 
employed  at  the  present  time.  The  keyboard  was  first 
employed  about  the  time  of  Theophilus,  or  a  little  ear- 
lier. Huge  keys,  more  in  the  nature  of  levers,  were 
the  precursors  of  the  modern  keyboard.  They  were 
three  to  five  or  more  inches  wide,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  a  yard  or  more 
in  length,  with  a  fall  of  about  a  foot.  Their  size  varied 
with  the  diameter  of  the  pipes,  the  largest  keys  being 
provided  for  the  largest  pipes.  The  organ  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Magdeburg  was  the  first  instrument  sup- 
plied with  a  keyboard.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  compass 
of  sixteen  notes,  but  no  record  of  the  names  of  the 


notes  has  been  preserved.  In  the  I2th  century  the 
number  of  keys  began  to  be  increased  and  each  key 
received  the  addition  of  two  or  three  pipes.  An  organ 
erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Utrecht  in 
1120  is  described  as  having  two  manuals  and  pedals. 
Up  to  this  time  the  organs  had  been  provided  only  with 
notes  corresponding  to  the  white  keys  of  the  piano,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  B  flat.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
1 3th  century  other  chromatic  semitones  began  to  be 
added:  F  sharp,  C  sharp,  E  flat  and  G  sharp,  in  the 
order  named,  their  introduction  being  distributed  over 
a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years.  In  1350  an 
organ  was  built  with  twenty-two  keys  by  a  monk  in 
Poland ;  this  preceded  by  eleven  years  the  famous  organ 
at  Halberstadt,  which  had  three  keyboards  and  pipes 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  any  that  have  subsequently  been 
built.  It  was  provided  with  twenty  bellows,  blown  by 
ten  men.  A  curious  feature  of  the  keyboards  of  this 
instrument  was  that  B  flat  was  a  white  key  between 
B  and  C.  In  the  I4th  century  an  organ  was  built  in 
St.  Cyprian's  Church  at  Dijon,  having  the  choir  organ 
in  front.  The  15th  century  was  prolific  in  mechanical 
improvements,  such  as  the  playing  of  a  single  set  of 
pipes  on  one  manual ;  this  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
first  "draw-stops,"  which  had  to  be  hitched  to  an  iron 
bar  to  keep  them  drawn  against  the  pressure  of  the 
springs.  There  soon  followed  the  use  of  conventional 
names  on  the  stop-knobs,  many  of  which  are  used  in 
the  same  form  today,  such  as  Diapason,  Octave,  Quint, 
etc.  Many  of  the  stops  familiar  to  organists  of  today 
were  invented  about  this  time,  e.g.,  Stopped  Diapason, 
Flute,  Vox  Humana,  etc.  The  isth  century  also  saw 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  keys,  yet  they 
still  required  the  use  of  at  least  two  fingers  at  a  time. 
The  keys  on  the  organ  in  St.  Aegidius'  Church  in  Bruns- 
wick were  so  reduced  that  the  interval  of  a  fifth  lay 
within  the  span  of  the  average  hand.  In  the  year  1418 
the  pedals  received  the  addition  of  a  set  of  pedal-pipes, 
greatly  increasing  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  instru- 
ment. Sixteen- foot  and  thirty-two-foot  pipes  came  into 
use  about  this  time,  requiring  a  great  increase  in  the 
size  and  power  of  the  bellows.  Hand  bellows  were  no 
longer  adequate  to  supply  the  necessary  wind,  and  more 
capacious  ones  were  developed.  In  the  Brunswick 
church  previously  mentioned,  each  bellows  was  pro- 
vided with  a  wooden  shoe.  Each  organ-pumper  held 
onto  a  transverse  bar,  and  placing  his  feet  in  the  shoes 
of  two  bellows,  raised  one  as  he  lowered  the  other. 
These  bellows  were  constructed  with  great  ingenuity. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  the  complicated 
spring  sound-board  was  replaced  with  a  sliding  board, 
on  very  much  the  same  principle  as  that  employed 
today.  The  keyboard  and  the  range  of  the  organ  con- 
tinued to  improve.  Thus  the  art  of  organ-building 
moved  slowly  forward  through  the  centuries  until  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  lever.  An  Englishman 
named  Joseph  Booth  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
organ  builder  to  whom  the  idea  seems  to  have  occurred 
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of  lightening  the  touch  of  the  organ  by  pneumatic 
means.  In  1827  he  applied  his  invention  to  some  of 
the  bass  pipes  of  an  organ  he  built  at  Attercliffe,  near 
Sheffield,  using  a  small  bellows  to  operate  the  keys. 
Ten  years  later  Charles  Spademan  Barker  went  to 
France  to  superintend  the  installation  of  his  pneumatic 
lever  in  an  organ  then  being  built  by  Cavaille-Coll  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  The  pneumatic 
lever  consists  of  a  bellows  shaped  like  a  small  concussion 
bellows,  two  or  three  inches  in  width  and  about  ten 
inches  in  length.  The  key  of  the  manual  or  pedal  opens 
a  small  circular  valve  beneath  this,  and  compressed  air 
being  thus  admitted,  the  bellows  rises,  drawing  with  it 
a  tracker  that  communicates  the  motion  to  the  pallets 
and  to  such  of  the  coupling  movements  as  may  be 
drawn.  The  key  is  thus  relieved  from  the  combined 
resistance  of  the  mechanical  parts,  therefore  the  wind 
pressure,  and  the  touch  consequently  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  degree  of  elasticity  required  by  the  player.  Before 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  ipth  century,  the  so- 
called  eight-foot  tone  began  to  be  accepted  as  standard 
for  the  manuals,  and  sixteen- foot  for  the  pedals;  the 
radiating  pedal-board  was  invented  about  this  time. 
Then  followed  the  introduction  of  pistons  projecting 
between  the  keyboards,  for  the  drawing  of  a  number  of 
stops  in  groups.  We  have  seen  how  the  various  devel- 
opments and  improvements  made  the  organ  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  igth.  century  virtually  the  instrument  of 
today.  The  application  of  electricity  to  its  mechanical 
operation  did  not  alter  substantially  the  principles  of  its 
sound-production.  Therefore  we  come  to  a  brief  review 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument  under  the  following 
headings:  Wind  supply,  key-action,  stop-action,  and 
couplers,  (i)  The  wind  supply  is  provided  by  the  bel- 
lows, located  in  some  convenient  position,  often  below 
the  level  of  the  auditorium.  From  the  reservoir  of  the 
bellows  the  wind  is  conducted  by  the  wind  trunk,  a 
large  pipe,  to  the  wind-chests.  In  these  chests  are  lo- 
cated the  sound-board  pallets  which  prevent  the  wind 
from  proceeding  further  until  they  are  drawn  by  the 
key.  (2)  The  key-action  is  the  means  by  which  the 
performer  opens  the  pallets.  The  mechanical  opera- 
tion now  derives  its  energy  from  an  electro-magnet,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  key  is  now  adjusted  to  the  average 
convenience  of  the  player.  (3)  The  stop-action,  also 
operated  electrically,  provides  the  means  of  drawing  out 
or  replacing  any  slider  lying  under  a  separate  set  of 
pipes.  (4)  Similarly,  the  couplers  permit  the  sounding 
of  the  same  key  on  two  or  more  keyboards  by  pressing 
a  single;  key.  This  was  formerly  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  lever  which  actually  connected  the  keys,  but 
it  is  how  done  by  electrical  contacts.  In  the  same  way 
the  manuals  may  be  coupled  to  the  pedals.  As  engines 
of  various  kinds  came  into  use,  various  means  of  replac- 
ing man  power  for  operating  the  bellows  were  employed, 
including  hydraulic  and  gas  engines  and  electric  mo- 
tors, the  last  named  being  now  exclusively  used  except 
in  places  where  electricity  is- not  available.  Wind  is  now 
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provided  for  the  various  departments  of  an  organ  at 
different  degrees  of  pressure,  suited  to  the  type  of  stops 
affected.  The  compass  of  the  manuals  of  the  modern 
organ  includes  sixty-one  notes,  and  of  the  pedals,  thirty- 
two.  This  is  extended  by  the  employment  of  64- foot 
and  2-foot  pipes,  which  make  the  tonal  compass  four 
octaves  greater.  The  modern  swell-pedal,  like  all  the 
other  mechanical  contrivances  on  the  organ,  now  oper- 
ates electrically,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  shutters 
may  lift  at  any  one  of  about  sixteen  different  positions. 
The  electro-pneumatic  action  has  also  made  possible 
what  is  called  the  "sforzando  pedal,"  which  automat- 
ically draws  or  takes  off  all  the  stops  and  couplers  in 
rotation.  In  reviewing  recent  achievements  in  organ 
building  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  organ, 
probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  instrument, 
is  in  the  process  of  development.  Nothing  like  stand- 
ardization exists,  or  presumably  ever  can  exist  on 
account  of  the  vast  possibilities  of  variation  between 
different  instruments.  In  general  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  great  size,  power,  variety  of  tone,  completeness 
and  general  efficiency  of  a  new  instrument.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  pedal  may  be  expected  to  show  great 
advances  within  the  next  few  years,  and  the  string  tone 
is  rapidly  approaching  perfection. 

Organ  Playing.  The  organ,  being  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  church,  where  the  birth  of  modern  music 
took  place,  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  most 
important  of  all  musical  instruments.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  organ,  a  set  of  pipes  on  a  wind-chest, 
is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  having  been  attributed  by 
some  to  a  Greek  named  Ktesibious,  who  lived  about  500 
B.C.  The  modern  instrument  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development,  dating  from  the  invention  of  the  electric 
action  about  1850.  Further,  the  organ,  unlike  prac- 
tically all  other  instruments,  is,  and  apparently  will  con- 
tinue to  be  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual evolution.  It  has  reached  no  crystallized  or 
standardized  form,  as,  for  example,  has  the  violin  or 
the  piano.  The  organ  of  tomorrow  will  be  as  different 
from  the  organ  of  today  as  today's  organ  is  different 
from  that  of  yesterday.  And  that  difference  is  so 
great  that  the  finest  modern  organ  music  would  be 
totally  impossible  of  performance  on  the  organ,  in 
the  days  of  Bach.  Yet,  conversely,  the  modern  organ 
is  capable  of  giving  expression  to  the  music  of  Bach 
such  as  the  great  master  could  not  even  have  con- 
ceived. The  organ,  with  its  derivatives,  is  the  only 
single  instrument  capable  of  giving  expression  to  all 
the  elements  of  music,  namely,  melody,  rhythm,  har- 
mony and  color.  In  this  respect  it  is  nearly  equalled 
by  the  piano,  which  can  produce  the  first  three  elements, 
but  the  great  divergence  in  tonal  equipment  begins 
with  the  last.  The  organ  is  provided  with  a  large  or 
small  number  of  sets  of  pipes,  the  number  of  sets  de- 
pending on  various  circumstances,  including  the  size  of 
the  auditorium,  the  purpose  for  which  the  organ  is 
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intended,  and  the  amount  of  money  available.    In  gen- 
eral, the  last  consideration  is,  unfortunately,  the  most 
important,  for  an  organ  with  a  great  number  of  sets  of 
pipes,  or  stops,  as  they  are  commonly  called  for  con- 
venience, can  be  scaled  down  so  that  the  volume  is  not 
too  great  for  a  small  hall,  or  for  any  purpose.    Also, 
the  matter  of  cost  has  contributed  probably  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  factor  to  the  slow  advance  in 
organ  construction  as  compared  with  its  possibilities. 
For  when  huge  sums  are  available,  the  object  usually 
is,  particularly  in  America,  to  produce  an  instrument 
which  shall  be  the  biggest,  the  grandest,  the  noblest 
yet  conceived,  in  every  point  except  quality.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  variety  provided  by  the  sets  of  pipes,  or 
stops,  as  mentioned  above,  the  organ  also  has  two  or 
more  manuals,  or  keyboards,  the  number  ranging  up  to 
five,  depending  on  the  tonal  equipment  of  the  instru- 
ment, which,  in  turn,  is  governed  as  previously  out- 
lined.   The  use  of  several  different  manuals  makes  it 
possible  to  combine  two  or  more  tone  colors  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  the  use  of  stops  of  varying 
pitch  provides  the  means  combining  them  in  different 
octaves.    The  pitch  of  organ  stops  is  spoken  of,  relative 
to  the  ordinary  pitch,  for  example,  of  the  violin.  Taking 
the  open  G  string  of  the  violin  as  standard,  a  note  of 
the  same  pitch  on  the  organ  is  called  8- foot  tone,  on  a 
principle  of  which  the  scope  of  this  article  will  not 
permit  a  description.    But  on  the  organ,  a  stop  may  be 
"drawn"   (which  is  the  expression  for  bringing  into 
use  another  set  of  pipes),  giving  the  same  tone  and  the 
same  color  one  octave  higher.    This  is  called  four- foot 
tone.     Similarly,  each  tone  color,  in  general,  may  be 
produced  from  the  same  key  at  pitches  varying  from 
two  octaves  lower  to  two  octaves  higher.    When  this 
scheme  is  carried  over  the  whole  range  of  the  keyboard 
to  include  a  great  variety  of  tone  colors,  some  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  tonal  possibilities  of  the  instrument 
may  be  formed.     With  the  addition,   in  exceptional 
cases,  of  what  are  known  as  64-foot  and  i-f oot  stops, 
the  organ  compass  is  not  only  greater  than  that  of  any 
keyed  instrument,  but  it  exceeds  the  total  range  of  the 
orchestra.    To  the  orchestral  composer  the  possibilities 
presented  in  extending  the  range  of  the  clarinet,  for 
example,  far  below  the  range  of  the  .chalumeau  into  the 
province  of  the  bass-tuba  or  the  contra-bassoon,  and  up- 
wards above  the  highest  notes  of  the  violin  and  the 
piccolo,  are  enormous.    The  technique  of  organ  play- 
ing is  like  that  of  no  other  instrument.    Aside  from  the 
use  of  the  feet  on  their  own  keyboard,   called  the 
"pedals,"  and  the  peculiar  mental  and  muscular  diffi- 
culties in  combining  hand  and   foot  movements,  the 
similarity  of  the  organ  with  the  piano,  for  example, 
ends  with  the  statement  that  they  are  both  keyed  instru- 
ments.   The  actual  fingering  of  scales  and  other  passage 
work  on  the  organ  depends  on  many  circumstances,  in- 
cluding speed,  tone  color,  size  of  auditorium,  etc.    The 
greatest  virtuoso  pianist  would  perform  on  the  organ, 
without  special  preparation,  like  the  merest  tyro.    The 


pianist  seated  at  the  organ,  without,  for  example,  the 
mechanical  aid  of  the  piano  pedals,  of  which  there  is  no 
counterpart  on  the  organ,  would  be  totally  at  sea;  and 
in  many  respects  too  numerous  to  detail  here,  there  is 
a  wide  divergence  in  technique  between  the  two  in- 
struments.   Interpretation  on  the  organ  is  always  within 
the  limits  of  the  specific  instrument  that  is  under  con- 
sideration at  any  given  time,  wherein  the  organ  differs 
from  all  other  instruments,  as  previously  suggested. 
Theoretically,  the  capabilities  of  the  organ  in  interpre- 
tation are  limited  only  by  the  abilities   of  the  per- 
former and  the  composer.     In  composition,  the  organ 
will  always  be  a  problem  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  special  study  that  is  required  before  one 
can  understand  its  nature  and  comprehend  its  powers. 
Great  composers,  like  Brahms,  for  example,  without 
any  intricate  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  have  been 
tempted  to  introduce  it  into  their  orchestral  scores, 
with   disappointing   results,   while   Mendelssohn,   who 
knew  the  organ,  used  it  for  the  same  purposes  with 
much  greater  effect.    Organ  concertos,  where  contrast 
is  of  greater  importance  than  blending,  offer  a  better 
field  for  the  general  composer,  but  even  the  works  of 
Handel  and  Mozart  in  this  form  leave  much  to  be 
desired.     Bach's  music,  with  its  architectural  design, 
and  rich,  full  counterpoint,  cannot  help  being  effective 
on  the  organ.    On  the  other  hand,  part-writing,  however 
well  conceived,  will  not  sound  well  unless  written  with 
the  utmost  regard  for  the  genius  of  the  instrument. 
The  modern  organ  dates  from  about  one  hundred  years 
after  Bach's  death.     Therefore,  beyond  the  universal 
appeal  of  the  music  of  Bach  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, it  has  remained  for  composers  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  age  to  write  distinguished  music  for  the 
king  of  instruments.    Among  these,  without  regard  for 
their  relative  importance  except  that  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  geniuses  of  all  time  is  mentioned  first, 
may  be  named  Cesar  Franck,  Lemmens,  Saint-Saens, 
Guilmant,   Widor,   Dupre,   Vierne,    Bossi,   etc.     The 
older  masters   include,   in   addition  to   the  immortal 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Hofhagmer,  Gabrieli,  Fresco- 
baldi,  Buxtehude,  Sweelinck,  Rinck,  Hesse,  etc.    Pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  talking  pictures,  with  their 
synchronized  mechanical  music  accompaniment,  the  or- 
gan played  an  important  part  in  motion  picture  thea- 
tres.    While  the  organs  constructed  for  this  purpose 
usually  left  much  to  be  desired  in  tonal  equipment, 
their  use  served  a  more  or  less  important  purpose  in 
bringing  the  organ  to  the  attention  of  the  public.    The 
organ  was  also  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  this  type  of  entertainment,  although  the  absolute 
imitation  of  orchestral  music  on  the  organ  is  impossible. 
The  organ  has  also  been  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
equipment  of  the  most  luxurious  modern  homes.     It 
provides  a  convenient  source  of  entertainment  where 
there  is  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  its  volume  and 
where  money  is  no  object,   and   many  distinguished 
organists  are  employed  by  the  rich  to  provide  excellent 
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organ  recitals  at  regular  intervals  in  their  homes.  These 
organs  are  often  of  the  finest  quality  and  fully  equipped 
with  most  modern  devices.  The  organ  in  the  concert 
hall  has  also  had  a  long  and  honorable  history,  al- 
though today,  when  the  organ  has  greater  possibilities 
than  ever  before,  its  use  as  a  concert  instrument  is  not 
as  general  as  formerly.  One  reason  is  that  organ 
concerts  are  given  everywhere  except  in  the  concert 
hall.  The  organs  in  churches  and  university  chapels 
are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose.  The  time-honored 
habit  of  organists  giving  their  services  gratis  for  organ 
recitals  has  also  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
except  in  the  case  of  world-famous  virtuosos,  to  estab- 
lish organ  concerts  on  anything  like  a  commercial  basis. 
On  account  of  the  rigorous  requirements  in  the  tech- 
nical equipment  of  the  composer,  the  repertory  of 
original  organ  music  is  somewhat  limited,  but  the  qual- 
ity and  variety  of  the  material  makes  up  for  any  de- 
ficiency in  quantity.  The  great  adaptability  of  the 
organ  in  interpreting  music  originally  composed  for 
other  instruments  or  groups  of  instruments  has  also 
led  performers  away  from  the  use  of  original  works, 
and  composers  have  felt  constrained  to  devote  much 
attention  to  transcription.  The  field  is  unlimited  if  the 
genius  of  the  instrument  is  kept  in  mind  and  the  effort 
to  duplicate  an  orchestra  is  avoided.  Effects  on  the 
organ  are  orchestral  in  style,  yet  the  imitation  even  of  a 
flute  solo  with  string  accompaniment  will  be  a  failure 
if  transcribed  note  for  note.  So  the  chief  province 
of  the  organ  seems  destined  to  remain  in  the  church. 
The  nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  tone  cannot  be 
equalled  even  by  the  orchestra,  much  less  by  the  syn- 
thetic organ-tone  produced  by  radio  tubes  and  ampli- 
fiers. The  general  facility  of  the  organ  in  accom- 
panying a  single  boy's  voice  or  a  group  of  a  thousand 
singers,  its  range  from  the  most  delicate  pianissimo 
to  the  most  astounding  climaxes  and  its  universal  avail- 
ability as  an  adjunct  to  religious  services,  give  it  a 
unique  position  among  musical  instruments. 

Organ  Point,  a  tone  sustained  in  one  part  while  a 
melody  or  harmonies  are  played  in  the  other  parts. 
It  is  also  termed  pedal-point,  because  usually  found  in 
the  bass  on  the  tonic  or  dominant  of  the  key. 

Organ-stop,  a  graduated  series  of  pipes  having  the 
same  form  and  tone  quality.  The  term  is  also  assigned 
to  the  knob,  key,  lever,  button  or  piston  which  places 
such  a  series  of  pipes  in  operation.  For  convenience 
it  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  various  mechanical  devices 
such  as  the  tremulant,  harp,  couplers,  chimes,  etc.  A 
stop  in  operation,  regardless  of  the  means  by  which 
its  operation  is  affected,  is  said  to  be  "drawn"  or  "on" 
and  when  not  in  operation  it  is  spoken  of  as  being 
"retired"  or  "off."  The  term  "register"  has  also  been 
applied  to  an  organ  stop,  but  this  word  now  survives 
chiefly  in  the  term  "registration,"  which  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  method  of  employing  the  various  stops  in  a 
given  composition.  Stops  were  formerly  separated  into 
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two  classes:  "complete,"  having  a  pipe  for  every  key 
on  the  manual,  and  "incomplete"  or  "partial,"  having 
pipes  for  about  half  the  keyboard;  the  latter  are  not 
in  common  use  today.  They  are  also  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  department  of  the  organ  in  which  they  are 
found,  as  great  stops,  swell  stops,  choir  stops,  pedal 
stops,  echo  stops,  etc.  The  pipes  of  a  stop  are  arranged 
in  a  row  on  top.  of  the  wind  chest  of  the  department  to 
which  the  stop  belongs,  paralleling  the  pipes  of  the  other 
stops  of  the  same  department.  The  order  in  which  the 
stops  are  disposed  and  also  in  which  the  individual 
pipes  in  any  one  stop  are  arranged  is  termed  "planta- 
tion." The  plantation  is  usually  on  alternate  sides  for 
the  larger  pipes,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  more 
evenly.  Another  classification  of  stops  is  according 
to  the  pitch  of  their  tones  in  relation  to  normal  pitch. 
Some  are  unison  stops  or  those  having  the  same  pitch  as 
corresponding  notes  on  the  piano  or  violin.  Others  give 
a  tone  an  octave  or  more  lower  or  higher,  called  re- 
spectively 1 6- foot,  32- foot,  64-foot,  4- foot,  2-foot  stops, 
etc.  These  with  their  unisons  are  called  foundation 
stops  as  contrasted  with  mutation  stops,  which  give  in- 
tervals other  than  octaves.  The  term  foundation  is 
also  used  to  describe  the  fundamental  tone  quality  of 
the  organ,  namely  diapason  tone,  and  closely  related 
timbres.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  some  stops  are 
compound,  having  two  to  five  different  pipes  for  each 
key.  The  most  important  of  these  are  called  mixture 
stops,  consisting  of  "three-ranks,"  "four-ranks,"  "five- 
ranks,"  etc.,  their  purpose  being  to  strengthen  the 
upper  partials  of  the  fundamental  tones.  Under  this 
classification  also  come  several  stops  of  very  delicate 
quality  having  two  pipes  to  each  note,  tuned  slightly 
apart  to  give  a  nebulous  and  indefinite  effect  to  the  tone. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  unda  marls  (wave  of  the  sea) 
and  vox  celesta  (heavenly  voice).  The  most  important 
classification  of  stops  is  their  division  into  organ  tone 
and  orchestral  tone.  Under  the  first  heading  come  the 
diapasons  and  all  similar  stops,  the  two  stops  just  men- 
tioned, the  salicional  and  sdicet,  the  vox  humana,  etc., 
in  a  word  all  stops  which  are  identified  chiefly  or  ex- 
clusively with  the  organ.  Under  the  second  great 
heading  come  all  the  stops  of  orchestral  character. 
These  are  further  subdivided  into  the  four  great  depart- 
ments of  the  orchestra  namely,  woodwind,  brass,  per- 
cussion and  strings.  The  first  of  these  subdivisions 
includes  the  orchestral  flutes  (in  contradistinction  to 
the  organ  flutes,  including  the  gedackts),  the  oboe,  the 
clarinet,  the  English  horn,  the  French  horn,  etc.  The 
second  is  represented  by  trumpets,  trombones,  tubas  and 
other  powerful  reeds.  The  third  includes  drums  and 
orchestral  accessories  such  as  harp,  piano,  chimes,  tri- 
angle, glockenspiel,  etc.  In  the  last  class  are  to  be  found 
an  enormous  number  of  stops  which  correspond  to  the 
orchestral  strings,  suggesting  with  amazing  fidelity, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  the  string  timbres  of 
the  orchestra.  The  names  of  stops  are  mainly  of  two 
classes,  those  designating  the  pitch-relation  of  the  tones 
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to  the  normal,  and  those  derived  from  the  instrument 
which  the  tone-quality  suggests.  These  names  come 
from  many  languages  and  the  spelling  of  each,  in  many 
cases,  has  undergone  various  changes,  so  that  they  have 
come  to  be  identified  with  certain  timbres  quite  irre- 
spective of  their  original  application.  For"  example  the 
vox  humana  is  a  light  reed  stop  bearing  very  little  re- 
semblance to  the  human  voice,  and  the  violins  will 
sound  like  anything  but  a  violin.  The  general  name 
for  the  art  and  practice  of  choosing  and  combining 
stops  in  performance,  as  previously  noted,  is  called 
"registration."  With  the  advance  in  the  tonal  equip- 
ment of  organs  during  the  last  fifty  years,  this  art 
has  reached  a  perfection  undreamed  of  by  such  masters 
of  the  organ  as  Bach.  Upon  an  organ  of  fair  di- 
mensions and  modern  voicing,  it  presents  an  artistic 
range  that  is  almost  without  limit.  Modern  ingenuity 
has  produced  stops  of  beauty  and  grandeur  that  can 
be  combined  into  tones  and  ensembles  which  even  the 
orchestra  cannot  approach. 

Organetto  (It.),  a  small  organ. 

Organistrum,  see  Hurdy  Gurdy. 

Organists'  Benevolent  League,  an  English  philan- 
thropic organization  founded  by  Frederick  Bridge  in 
1910. 

Organo  (It.),  organ.  In  a  score  it  indicates  a  part 
assigned  to  the  organ.  Organo  pieno  directs  the  use  of 
the  full  resources  of  the  instrument. 

Organochordium,  a  combined  piano  and  organ;  an 
instrument  originated  by  the  Abbe  Vogler  (q.v.). 

Organophone,  a  kind  of  harmonium  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  tone  quality  resembles  that  of  the  American  organ ; 
it  was  invented  by  A.  Debain  of  Paris. 

Organo-Piano,  a  European  invention  combining  a 
piano  and  a  reed  organ  in  one  case,  each  to  be  operated 
separately  or  in  conjunction  from  the  same  keyboard; 
the  instrument  was  not  practical. 

Organum.  As  a  general  term  Johannes  de  Garlandia 
uses  organum  as  the  name  for  measured  music.  Specifi- 
cally organum  was  a  synonym  for  the  earliest,  systematic 
form  of  part  music,  known  as  diaphony  or  descant. 
Hucbald  and  Guido  d'Arezzo  limited  its  application  to 
the  part  added  to  the  cantus  firmus,  and  moving  in 
fourths  and  fifths  with  it.  Later  it  signified  another 
type  of  ancient  descant,  and  had  the  suffix  purum, 
dupluin  or  proprie  smnptwn.  This  species  was  in  two 
parts  only  and  had  an  unmeasured  cantus  firmus  with  a 
measured  counterpoint  or  vox  organalis  which  was 
quite  free.  By  the  I4th  century  organum  had  died 
out,  being  superseded  by  more  developed  forms  of 
polyphony. 

Orgatron,  Everett,  an  electronic  instrument  invented 
by  Frederick  Albert  Hoschke,  in  1935.  It  has  two 
manuals,  or  keyboards:  an  upper,  or  Swell;  a  lower, 
or  Great ;  and  a  Pedal,  or  foot  clavier,  all  three  played 
like  those  of  an  organ.  Each  tone  is  produced  from 
its  own  generator — one  for  every  note,  producing  its 


fundamental  and  associated  harmonics.  The  tonalities 
of  the  Orgatron  are  drawn  or  cancelled  by  engraved 
tilting  tablets,  there  being  three  degrees  of  volume  of 
its  Diapason  tone,  three  of  the  Dulciana,  three  of  the 
Flute,  four  of  the  String,  etc. ;  it  is  designed  for  use 
in  churches,  studios,  halls  or  private  residences. 

Orgeni,  Aglaja  (real  name  Anna  Maria  Aglaja 
von  Gorger  St.  Jorgen),  Hungarian  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  Tismenice,  Dec.  17,  1843;  died  Vienna, 
Mar.  15,  1926;  pupil  of  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia ;  first 
woman  professor  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  She 
sang  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Copenhagen  and  Lon- 
don. Among  her  distinguished  pupils  were  Erika 
Wedekind  and  Helene  Stagemann. 

Orger,  Caroline,  English  composer,  born  in  1818; 
died  in  1892.  Her  compositions,  mostly  instrumental, 
included  a  'cello  sonata,  a  piano  concerto,  smaller  pieces 
for  the  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Orgeval,  £douard  Barthelemy  Brion  d',  see  Brion 
d'Orgevd,  Sdouard  Barthelemy. 

Orgitano,  Raffaele,  Italian  composer  of  operas, 
cantatas  and  canzonettes,  born  at  Naples,  about  1780; 
died  at  Paris  in  1812. 

Orgue  (Fr.),  organ. 

Orgue  expressil  (Fr.),  the  reed  organ  or  harmonium. 

drguinette,  a  mechanical  reed-organ  having  one  or 
more  sets  of  reeds,  and  exhaust  bellows  operated  by 
turning  a  crank.  A  perforated  strip  of  paper  fastened 
to  two  rollers  passes  over  the  reeds,  the  perforations 
admitting  wind  and  thus  producing  the  required  tones. 

Oriana,  Triumphes  of,  see  Triumphs  of  Oriana. 

Original  Texts  of  Classical  Music  Works  (Ger., 
Urtext  klassischer  Musikwerke],  a  series  of  publica- 
tions devoted  to  the  original  text  as  issued  by  the  com- 
poser without  an  editor's  revision.  The  series  has  been 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  in  Berlin,  and  includes  piano  suites  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
piano  sonatas  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
violin  sonatas  by  Mozart,  and  etudes  by  Chopin. 

Orlandi  (Orland),  Ferdinando  (Ferdinand),  Ital- 
ian composer,  born  at  Parma  in  1777;  died  there,  Jan. 
5,  1848;  pupil  of  Paer.  He  wrote  twenty-six  operas 
for  production  in  various  Italian  cities,  but  abandoned 
composition  when  Rossini  became  dominant. 

Orlandini,  Giuseppe  Maria,  Italian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Bologna,  Feb.  4,  1688;  died  at 
Florence,  about  1750. 

Orlandini,  Icilio,  Italian  composer  and  cathedral 
choirmaster,  born  at  Pistoja  in  1855.  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  a  symphony,  a  violin  concerto, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Orlandus  Lassus,  see  -Lassus,  Orlando  di. 

Orlo,  an  obsolete  Spanish  organ  stop  of  the  musette 
type. 

Orloff,  Gregor  Wladimirowitsch,  Russian  writer 
on  music,  born  in  1777;  died  St.  Petersburg,  July  4, 
I3SI 
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1826.    He  wrote  a  two-volume  history  of  Italian  music. 

Orloff,  Nikolai  Andreievitsch,  Russian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Jeletz,  Feb.  26, 1892 ;  pupil  of  Kipp,  Igum- 
noff  and  S.  J.  Taneieff. 

Orloff,  Vassili  Michailovitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  choral  conductor,  born  in  1858;  died  at  Moscow  in 
1901 ;  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff .  He  composed  sacred 
and  secular  vocal  works  and  wrote  a  manual  of  church 
singing. 

Orlowski,  Antoni  (Anton),  Polish  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Warsaw,  about  1811; 
winner  of  several  prizes  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory. 
He  composed  an  opera,  a  ballet,  chamber  music  and 
piano  pieces. 

Ormandy,  Eugene,  Hungarian  conductor,  born 
Budapest,  Nov.  18,  1899;  pupil  of  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  Budapest  at  the  age  of  five  and  of  Huber- 
mann  and  Hubay.  At  seven  he  made  his  debut  at 
Budapest.  He  gave  many  recitals  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  toured  with  some  of  the  most  important 
orchestras.  In  1921  he  became  concertmaster  at  the 
Capitol  Theatre  in  New  York ;  in  1930  he  was  enthu- 
siastically received  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  at  the  Stadium  Concerts,  and  as  conductor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  in  concerts, 
broadcasts  and  on  recordings. 

Ormeville,  Carlo  d',  Italian  opera-librettist,  born  at 
Rome  in  1840;  died,  July  20,  1924. 

Ornaments  (Eng.  graces,  Fr.  agrements,  Ger.  M&- 
nieren,  ItaL  abbellimenti')  grace  notes  used  in  music; 
usually  the  French  agrements  is  used  because  such 
notes  were  standardized  between  1690  and  1800  by 
French  composers,  among  them  Jean  Baptiste  Lully. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  Measured  music  (musica 
mensurata),  Gregorian  chant  and  in  all  music  com- 
posed during  the  Renaissance.  The  names  of  the  vari- 
.ous  ornaments  are  distinctly  different  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  English. 

Ornati,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  near 
Milan  in  1877.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  with 
Leandro  Bisiach,  he  set  up  for  himself  at  Milan. 
He  has  made  instruments  on  his  own  model  and  on 
those  of  J.  B.  Guadagnini  and  Stradivarius. 

Ornithoparcus  (real  name  Vogelsang),  Andreas, 
German  musicologist,  born  Meiningen,  about  1485; 
died  Minister,  about  1535.  In  1516  he  was  connected 
with  the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  wrote  one  of 
the  best  theoretical  works  on  music  of  his  century. 

Ornstein,  Leo,  Russian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Kremenchug,  Dec.  n,  1895.  He  showed  remarkable 
musical  talent  at  an  early  age,  being  able  to  play  by 
ear  when  only  five  years  old.  At  the  age  of  seven  he 
was  recommended  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory 
by  Josef  Hofmann,  the  distinguished  pianist  and 
teacher,  but  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
until  later.  Instead  he  attended  the  Imperial  School 


of  Music  at  Kiev,  studying  under  Puchalski.  When  he 
was  nine  years  old  he  traveled  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  became  a  student  at  the  Conservatory.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family  in  1907,  and 
enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
making  his  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  in  1911.  After  a 
tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  New  York  with  several 
works  written  in  a!  new  form:  Wild  Man's  Dance, 
Dwark  Suite  and  Impressions  of  Notre  Dame;  they 
created  violent  discussions  between  conservative  and 
radical  musicians.  Since  that  time  he  has  concertized, 
lectured,  acted  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Musical  Academy,  and  is  now  (1938)  the  Di- 
rector and  head  of  the  piano  department  of  the  Orn- 
stein School  of  Music.  His  works  include  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  Fog,  a  piano  concerto,  a  symphony,  a 
suite,  Lysistrata,  two  'cello  sonatas,  two  violin  sonatas, 
two  piano  quintets,  a  pantomime  ballet,  a  pantomime, 
Lima  Beans,  and  some  choral  works. 

Orobio  de  Castro,  Arthur  Hermann,  Dutch  violin 
teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  June  3,  1882. 

Orobio  de  Castro,  Max,  Dutch  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  Apr.  4,  1887. 

Orologio,  Alessandro,  the  name  of  two  different 
late  1 6th  and  early  I7th  century  Italian  musicians, 
employed  in  similar  capacities  at  two  different  German 
courts,  one  as  a  conductor  at  the  Court  of  the  Em- 
peror Rudolf  at  Prague,  the  other  as  a  performer  and 
conductor  of  the  Elector  at  Dresden.  Both  composed 
madrigals  and  canzonets;  to  the  Dresden  Orologio  is 
ascribed  a  book  of  instrumental  intradas  dedicated  to 
Christian  IV  of  Denmark. 

Orpharion,  a  lute-like  or  zither-like  i6th  and  I7th 
century  instrument,  having  a  flat  back  and  ribs  with 
more  than  one  incurvation  on  either  side.  It  had  six 
or  seven  pairs  of  strings. 

Orpheon,  an  extensive  French  association  for  the 
promotion  of  male  chorus  work,  officially  organized  in 
1852.  At  the  beginning  of  the  2Oth  century  there  were 
over  two  thousand  societies.  Music  was  introduced  as 
a  study  in  the  Paris  schools  in  1818.  Bocquillon  Wil- 
hem,  municipal  music  teacher,  organized  male  choruses 
from  the  citizenry  to  supplement  the  two-part  choruses 
in  the  schools.  Orpheon  evolved  from  his  efforts.  Im- 
portant conductors  have  been  Gounod,  Bazin,  Pas- 
deloup,  Dannhauser  and  Chapuis. 

Orpheoreon,  see  Orpharion. 

Orphefus,  an  ancient  Greek  singer;  Gluck  wrote  a 
grand  opera  and  Offenbach  a  comic  opera  based  on  the 
tale  of  his  affection  for  Eurydice. 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (Orfeo  ed  Euridice),  grand 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ranieri  de'  Calsabigi, 
music  by  Christoph  Willibald  von  Gluck,  first  produced 
at  Vienna  on  Oct.  5,  1762.  The  story  is :  A  Greek  poet, 
Orpheus,  is  grieving  over  the  death  of  his  wife,  Euri- 
dice ;  he  declares  that  he  will  seek  her  among  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  because  he  cannot  live  without  her. 
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The  goddess  of  Love  appears  and  promises  to  help  him 
if  he  in  turn  will  promise  not  to  look  at  her  once  until 
he  returns  to  earth.  Orpheus  appears  in  the  regions  of 
the  departed,  and  moves  the  Demon  guards  by  singing 
"Gods  of  death  have  mercy,"  and  they  permit  him  to 
enter.  He  finds  his  beloved  Euridice,  and  without  look- 
ing at  her,  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  she  follows.  But 
Euridice,  not  understanding  his  far-away  look,  begs  him 
to  look  at  her  so  that  she  will  know  he  still  loves  her. 
Forgetting  his  promise,  he  embraces  her  whereupon 
she  falls  dead.  Orpheus  is  grief-stricken,  but  Eros 
appears ;  tells  him  that  the  Gods  have  taken  pity  upon 
him,  and  leads  him  to  Love's  temple  where  he  is  again 
united  to  Euridice. 

Orpheus  Britannicus,  the  first  collection  of  the 
vocal  music  of  Henry  Purcell ;  the  work  is  in  two  vol- 
umes, the  first  one  appearing  in  1698,  and  the  second 
in  1702,  both  being  edited  by  Henry  Play  fair. 

Orpheus  Caledonius,  the  first  collection  of  Scotch 
songs  to  be  issued  with  the  melodies ;  it  was  edited  by 
William  Thomson,  contained  fifty  songs,  and  was 
published  in  1725. 

Orpheus  in  Hades,  see  Orpheus  in  the  Underworld. 

Orpheus  in  the  Underworld  (also  known  as 
Orpheus  in  Hades),  burlesque  opera  in  two  acts, 
libretto  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  music  by  Jacques 
Offenbach,  first  produced  in  1858  at  Paris.  The  story 
is :  The  domestic  life  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  Orpheus  seeks  happiness  with 
Chloe,  the  beautiful  shepherdess.  His  wife  is  in  love 
with  the  shepherd,  Aristeus,  who  is  Pluto  in  disguise. 
On  one  occasion  Eurydice  is  gathering  flowers  in  the 
meadow,  and  by  some  mischance  Orpheus  mistakes 
her  for  Chloe;  his  perfidy  is  discovered,  and  Eurydice 
flies  to  Hades  with  Aristeus.  Orpheus  is  delighted  to 
have  disposed  of  her  so  easily,  but  popular  opinion 
demands  that  he  make  some  effort  to  recover  his  spouse. 
Therefore  Orpheus  accuses  Pluto  before  Jupiter,  and  all 
the  gods  of  Olympus  decide  to  accompany  Orpheus  to 
investigate  the  charges.  Eurydice  is  hidden  in  a  secret 
chamber  and  is  guarded  by  a  stupid  lout  called  John 
Styx.  Jupiter,  disguised  as  a  fly,  enters  the  chamber 
and  buys  Eurydice's  Ibve  with  the  promise  of  freedom. 
Pluto  is  compelled  to  return  her  to  Orpheus,  who  is  to 
receive  her  only  if  he ,  can  reach  the  river  without 
turning  to  look  at  his  wife.  But  Jupiter  is  plotting  to 
keep  Eurydice  himself,  and  he  causes  a  blinding  flash 
of  lightning/  which  forces  Orpheus  to  turn  his  head 
and  look  back.  Thus  Jupiter  retains  Eurydice  in  sub- 
jection as  a  Bacchante,  and  Orpheus  returns  happily  to 
Chloe, 

Orphica,  a  European  mechanical  bowed  instrument 
on  the  order  of  the  hurdy  gurdy.  It  was  held  in  the 
lap  and  the  bow  was  actuated  by  pedals.  Invented  in 
1795,  it  became  obsolete  early  in  the  iQth  century. 

Orrego,  M.  A.,  contemporary  Chilean  composer,  who 
has  utilized  in  his  music  the  forms  of  the  national 


tonados  and  zamacucca,  a  species  of  Cordillerean  fan- 
dango. 

Orschler,  Johann  Georg,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Breslau  in  1698;  pupil  of  Fux.  Active 
at  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  wrote  instrumental  music 
which  was  never  published. 

Orsi,  Romeo,  Italian  clarinettist  and  instrument 
maker,  born  Como,  Oct.  18,  1843;  died  Milan,  June  II, 
1918;  pupil  and  for  many  years  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory, Milan.  He  was  a  concert  player  in  Italy  and 
Europe  and  founder  and  vice-president  of  the  Societa 
Orchestrate  della  Scala.  He  set  up  a  large  musical  in- 
strument factory  in  Milan  and  invented  and  built  new 
types  of  instruments,  including  an  A-clarinet,  a  bass 
flute  and  various  percussion  instruments.  He  produced 
clarinet  music  and  a  method  for  his  instrument. 

Orsini,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
Jan.  24,  1832;  died  there,  Apr.  15,  1890.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  ballets  and  cantatas. 

Orsini,  Antonio,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Naples,  June  13,  1843.  He  gave 
concerts  in  Rome,  Paris  and  London.  His  works  in- 
clude an  opera,  a  fugal  composition  for  voices  and  two 
books  on  music. 

Orsini,  Gaetatio,  i8th  century  Italian  composer.  He 
composed  sixteen  trios  for  three  violins  and  six  duos 
for  two  violins  and  'cello. 

Orsucci,  Pompeo,  Italian  composer,  born  Lucca, 
May  21,  1665.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  composers  of  church  music. 

Ortambert  Quartet,  contemporary  French  string 
quartet :  Edgar  Ortambert,  first  violin ;  Leon  Temer- 
son,  second  violin;  Albert  le  Guillard,  viola;  and  Rob- 
ert Salles,  violoncello.  They  made  their  American  debut 
at  a  Town  Hall  recital  in  1937. 

Ortega,  Silvero,  early  i8th  century  Spanish  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Madrid  about  1700.  A  careful 
workman,  he  made  only  a  few  instruments  but  these 
were  of  high  quality.  His  instruments,  which  have  a 
red  varnish,  are  compared  to  those  of  Contreras. 

Orth,  Albert  Frederik  Leopold,  Danish  composer, 
pianist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  6, 
1849;  pupil  of  Gade,  K.  P.  E.  Hartmann,  Tofte,  Neu- 
pert  and  G.  Matthison-Hansen  at  the  Copenhagen  Con- 
servatory. He  composed  piano  and  orchestral  works. 
Orth,  Arthur,  German  music  publisher  and  com- 
poser, born  Hermsdorf,  Oct.  14,  1885. 

Orth,  Georg  Julius,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Riilzheim,  Germersheim,  Feb.  2,  1844;  died  Darm- 
stadt, Dec.  30,  1903.  He  composed  organ  and  piano 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Orth,  John,  German  contemporary  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  near  Annweiler.  He  studied  with  his 
father  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  in  Germany  with  Kullak, 
Lebert,  Pruckner,  Deppe,  Liszt,  Faiszt,  Weitzmann, 
Kiel  and  Scharwenka.  A  great  admirer  of  Franz  Liszt, 
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he  has  given  lecture  recitals,  based  on  personal  remi- 
niscences, which  he  called,  "With  Liszt  at  Weimar." 

Orth,  L.  E.  (nee  Lizette  E.  Blood),  American 
composer;  died  Boston,  Sept.  14,  1913;  wife  of  John 
Orth.  She  composed  songs,  piano  music  and  operettas. 

Orthmann,  Erich,  German  violoncellist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Ohligs,  Aug.  17,  1894. 

Orthmann,  Wilhelm,  German  music  critic,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Gaarden,  Mar.  31,  1871. 

Orthography,  Musical,  the  art  of  writing  music  cor- 
rectly and  accurately. 

Ortigue,  Joseph  Louis  d',  French  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Cavaillon,  May  22,  1802;  died  Paris, 
Nov.  20,  1866;  pupil  of  the  Castil  Blazes.  He  suc- 
ceeded Berlioz  as  music  critic  of  the  "Journal  des 
Debats."  In  1863  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  "Le 
Menestrel."  He  founded,  with  Niedermeyer,  "La 
Maitrise,"  a  journal  of  church  music,  and  wrote  several 
notable  treatises  on  church  music;  his  fame  rests  upon 
his  very  valuable  Dictionary  of  Religious  Music. 

Ortiz,  Diego,  i6th  century  Spanish  composer,  born 
at  Toledo;  one  of  the  first  to  employ  the  principle  of 
the  variation.  His  famous  book  of  variations  for  bass 
viol  and  cembalo  appeared  at  Rome  in  1553.  He  com- 
posed a  number  of  canticles  and  hymns  for  the  church 
service  and  some  instrumental  music. 

Ortiz  de  Zarate,  Elodoro,  contemporary  Chilean 
composer. 

Ortleb,  Willy,  German  composer  of  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs,  born  Ebenhards,  June  20,  1899. 

Ortlepp,  Ernst,  German  organist,  music  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Droyssig,  Aug.  i, 
1800;  died  in  Almrich,  June  14,  1864;  studied  in  Leip- 
zig. He  wrote  a  fiction  autobiography  and  works  on 
Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Ortlieb,  Eduard,  German  composer,  born  Obern- 
dorf,  July  16,  1807;  drowned  at  Kannstadt  in  Jan., 
1861.  He  devoted  his  entire  life  to  an  attempt  to  free 
contemporary  church  music  from  the  influence  of  the 
opera  and  founded  the  Church  Music  Society  in  Stutt- 
gart to  back  the  publication  of  authentic  religious  music. 

Ortmann,  Carolyn,  American  soprano  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  23,  1881.  She  stud- 
ied in  New  York,  Bayreuth  and  Dresden,  made  her 
debut  at  Ratisbon  as  Elsa  in  Lohengrin,  and  sang  in 
other  German  cities  and  in  London,  and  taught  in  New 
York. 

Ortmann,  Frederick  William,  American  violinist, 
composer  and  music  teacher,  born  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Feb.  6,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Karl  Halir,  of  Hans  Sitt  and 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  violinist  in  the  New  York 
Symphony  and  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 
He  wrote  a  Municipal  Loose-Leaf  Violin  Method. 

Ortmann,  Otto  Rudolph,  American  music  educator 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Baltimore,  Md., 
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Jan.  25,  1889;  teacher  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  at 
Baltimore  in  1913.  He  has  written  books  on  piano 
technic  and  articles  for  musical  journals. 

Ortmann,  Peter,  German  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Cologne,  Dec.  31,  1892. 

Ortmans,  Rene,  French  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Fontainebleau  in  1863;  pupil  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory  and  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  In  1893 
he  played  for  the  first  time  in  London  the  Cesar  Franck 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  He  has  composed  concert 
pieces  and  studies  for  violin. 

Ortner,  Jakob,  Austrian  guitarist,  teacher  and  editor 
of  guitar  music,  born  Innsbruck,  June  n,  1879. 

Ortner,  Vincenz,  Austrian  choral  conductor  and  mu- 
sic teacher,  born  Wies,  Jan.  22,  1846;  died  Graz,  June 
7,  1923- 

•  Orto,  Marbriano  de  (real  name  Jean  Dujardin), 
late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century  Flemish  composer  and 
singer;  contemporary  of  Josquin  des  Pres,  singer  at 
the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  Burgundy  and  in  the 
Papal  chapel  at  Rome.  His  compositions  include 
masses,  motets,  chansons  and  a  lamentation  inspired 
by  Jeremiah. 

Ortolan,  Eugene,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Apr.  i,  1824;  pupil  of  Halevy.  He  composed  several 
operatic  works,  and  symphonic  and  vocal  music. 

Ortolani,  Angelo,  Italian  musical  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Siena,  Apr.  11,  1788;  died  there,  Apr.  18, 
1871.  He  wrote  an  opera  and  a  theoretical  work. 

Ortolani,  Terenzio,  Italian  composer  of  operas, 
church  music  and  fugues,  born  Pesaro,  Sept.  4,  1799; 
died  there,  Apr.  7,  1875. 

Ortrud,  a  character  in  Wagner's  music  drama,  Lo- 
hengrin, sung  by  a  mezzo-soprano.  Ortrud,  the  wife 
of  Telramund,  is  a  powerful  evil  sorceress  who  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  love. 

Orts,  Charles,  Belgian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1775 ;  died  there  in  1845.  He  wrote 
operas  and  church  music. 

Os,  Albert  van,  I2th  century  Netherlandish  organ 
builder, of  Utrecht. 

O  salutaris  hostia.  A  portion  of  the  hymn  by 
Aquinas  which  begins  "Verbum  supermini  prodiens," 
sung  for  the  office  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Benediction, 
and  occasionally  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Benedictus  in 
the  Mass. 

Osborn,  Franz,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  July  11,  1903.  He  has  composed 
a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Osborn-Hannah,  Jane,  American  soprano,  born  at 
Chicago,  about  1880;  pupil  of  her  mother  and  of  Rosa 
Sucher  in  Berlin.  She  secured  a  three-year  engage- 
ment in  Leipzig,  sang  in  other  German  cities  and  made 
her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  as 
Elizabeth.  This  was  followed  by  an  engagement  with 
the  Chicago  Opera. 


OSBORNE— OSTERMANN 


Osborne  (real  name  Eisbein),  Adrienne,  American 
contralto,  born  at  Buffalo  in  1873  >  pupil  of  Gotze  and 
Stagemann  in  Leipzig  and  of  Felix  von  Kraus,  whom 
she  married.  She  adopted,  a  stage  career  on  Rubin- 
stein's advice  and  sang  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Am- 
sterdam. 

Osborne,  George  Alexander,  Irish  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Limerick,  Sept.  24,  1806;  died  Lon- 
don, Nov.  16,  1893;  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner,  Pixis  and 
Fetis.  He  wrote  chamber  music,  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  'cello  and  piano  music. 

Osborne-Buckley,  Eleanore  (Mrs.  George  Buck- 
ley), American  lyric  soprano  and  music  teacher,  born 
Albion,  Mich.,  Dec.  18,  1885;  pupil  of  the  Michigan 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  of  George  Henschel,  Gus- 
tave  Garcia,  and  Frances  'Korbay.  She  made  her  debut 
at  Albert  Hall,  London,  in  1914,  and  sang  there  fre- 
quently in  oratorios,  recitals  and  with  symphony  or- 
chestras. 

Osburg,  Wilhelm,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
choral  singing,  born  Rengelrode,  Feb.  16,  1859;  died 
Breslau,  Apr.  17,  1929. 

Oschanitzky,  Richard,  late  igth  century  Russian  pi- 
anist and  composer,  of  whose  works  a  piano  suite  has 
been  published. 

Oscheit,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar. 
22,  1880 ;  died  there,  Feb.  10,  1923.  His  compositions 
include  marches  and  dances  for  orchestra  and  piano. 

Oselio,  Gina,  Norwegian  mezzo-soprano,  born  Chris- 
tiania,  Nov.  19,  1858;  pupil  of  Mrs.  Stenhammer  and 
Fritz  Arlberg  at  Stockholm  and  of  Mme.  Marchesi  in 
Paris.  She  made  her  debut  at  Stockholm  in  1879  as 
Leonora  in  La  Favorita,  sang  in  most  of  the  leading 
opera  houses  of  Europe  and  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London.  Marguerite,  Carmen,  Elizabeth,  Desdemona 
and  Brunnhilde  were  among  her  favorite  roles.  She 
was  the  leading  Norwegian  singer  of  her  time. 

Oser,  Hans,  Swiss  musical  director  and  composer, 
born  Freiburg,  Dec.  27,  1895.  His  works  include 
masses,  piano  sonatas  and  choruses. 

Osgood,  Emma  Aline,  American  concert  soprano 
and  teacher,  born  at  Boston  in  1849;  died  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  8,  1911.  She  sang  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  in  oratorio  with  Miss  Gary,  Whitney,  Fessen- 
den  and  Babcock  and  -under  the  conductors  Zerrahn  and 
Thomas.  In  1873  sne  toured  with  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club.  She  studied  under  Randegger  in  Lon- 
don in  1875,  made  her  English  debut  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  became  a  great  favorite  in  England.  She 
taught  in  Philadelphia. 

Osgood,  George  Laurie,  American  vocal  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Apr.  3, 
1844;  died  at  Goldaming,  England,  in  1923;  pupil  of 
Sieber,  Haupt,  Franz  and  Lamperti.  He  made  a  suc- 
cessful concert  tour  of  Germany  and  was  engaged  by 
Theodore  Thomas  to  travel  in  America.  He  conducted 


'the  Boyleston  Choral  Club  of  two  hundred  voices  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

Osgood,  Marion,  contemporary  American  violinist, 
teacher,  conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.;  pupil  of  Franz  Kneisel  and  Percy  Goetschius. 
She  was  the  founder  of  the  Marion  Osgood  Ladies' 
Orchestra  of  Chelsea,  has  written  works  for  violin,  and 
has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  musical  peri- 
odicals. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Richard,  see  Levey,  Richard 
Michael. 

O'Shea,  John  Augustine,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Milford,  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1864;  pupil 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
music  department  of  Boston  University;  music  direc- 
tor of  the  public  schools  and  organist  at  St.  Cecilia's 
in  Boston.  An  organ  recitalist  of  note,  he  composed 
works  including  chamber  music,  two  masses,  an  oper- 
etta Mother  Goose,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Osiander,  Lukas,  German  theologian,  born  Nurem- 
berg, Dec.  1 6,  1534;  died  Stuttgart,  Sept.  7,  1604;  pas- 
tor at  Esslingen.  He  brought  out  one  of  the  first  real 
German  chorale  books,  in  which  the  melody  occurs  in 
the  soprano  part  and  is  supported  by  a  simple  note-f  or- 
note  counterpoint  in  the  other  parts. 

Osinski,  W.,  late  I9th  century  Polish  pianist  and 
composer.  His  piano  arrangement  as  an  octave  study 
of  Paganini's  Moto  perpetuo  has  been  published. 

Ossia  (It.),  or  else;  otherwise;  an  expression  fre- 
quently found  in  solo  instrumental  music  indicating 
that  a  simpler  technical  passage  may  be  used. 

Ossowsky,  Alexander  Wiatscheslavovitsch,  Rus- 
sian composer,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Kischinev,  Mar.  31,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  His  works  include  songs  and  monographs 
on  Russian  music  and  musicians. 

Osten,  Paul  Lehmann-,  see  Lehmann-Osten,  Paul. 

Osten,  Sacken,  M.  d',  Russian  contemporary  com- 
poser. He  composed,  for  performance  at  one  of 
Balieff's  musical  parties,  and  published  in  "Les  Ven- 
dredis"  a  string  quartet,  Berceuse. 

Osterc,  Slavko,  Serbian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
June  17,  1895;  his  works  include  piano  pieces,  songs 
based  on  national  airs  and  a  concerto  for  piano  and 
wind  orchestra. 

Osterlein,  Nikolaus,  Austrian  collector  of  Wagneri- 
ana,  born  at  Vienna  in  1842;  died  there  in  1898.  He 
founded  a  Wagner  museum  situated  since  his  death  at 
Eisenach  and  published  catalogs  of  Wagner  material. 

Osterloh,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig, 
Dec.  8,"  1869.  His  compositions  include  stage  music, 
choral  works,  some  with  orchestra,  and  songs. 

Ostermann,  Willi,  German  music  publisher  and 
composer  of  entertainment  music,  born  Oct.  i,  1876. 
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Osterreicher,  Georg,  German  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  at  Wiebelsheim  in  1563 ;  died  Windsheim, 
Jan.  9,  1621.  He  composed  sacred  vocal  works. 

Osthoff,  Helmuth,  German  composer,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Biele- 
feld, Aug.  13,  1896;  pupil  of  Klatte,  Brecher,  Kwast 
and  J.  Wolf.  He  has  written  a  study  of  Santino  Garsi 
da  Parma,  the  lutenist. 

Ostiere,  May,  igth  century  English  composer.  Her 
compositions  include  marches,  songs  and  dances. 

Ostinato  Basso  (It.),  a  frequently  repeated  bass 
with  varying  figures  above  it. 

Ostinelli,  Eliza,  see  Bisccaccianti,  Eliza. 

Ostrcil,  Otakar,  Czech  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Smichov,  Prague,  Feb.  25,  1879;  died  Prague, 
Aug.  20,  1935.  He  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at 
Prague  University,  and  in  1901  a  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  the  Commercial  Academy,  Prague.  Mean- 
while he  studied  music,  taking  private  piano  lessons 
with  Ad.  Mikes,  and  piano  and  composition  with 
Zdenko  Fibich,  with  whom  he  remained  as  assistant. 
From  1909  to  1922  he  conducted  an  amateur  orchestra, 
"Orchestralni  Sdruzeni,"  and  from  1914-19  conducted 
the  opera  at  the  Vinohrady  Theatre,  -Prague,  and  in 
1920  succeeded  Karel  Kovarovic  as  director  of  opera 
at  the  National  Theatre.  In  this  position  Ostrcil  en- 
couraged modern  tendencies  in  opera.  His  works  in- 
clude several  operas,  two  orchestral  suites,  a  tone  poem, 
two  melodramas,  a  ballade  for  violin  and  orchestra,  a 
string  quartet,  a  symphony,  several  choral  works  and 
a  few  songs. 

Ostroglazoff,  M.,  contemporary  Russian  composer. 
His  works  include  a  published  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin. 

Ostvig,  Karl  Aagard,  Norwegian  operatic  tenor, 
born  Oslo,  May  17,  1889;  pupil  of  W.  Kloed,  Stein- 
bach  and  Walter. 

O'Sullivan,  Denis,  American  baritone,  born  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Apr.  25,  1868 ;  died  Columbus,  O.,  Feb. 
i,  1908;  pupil  of  Vannuccini  in  Florence,  William 
Shakespeare  in  London  and  Sbriglia  in  Paris.  He  ap- 
peared with  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  in  Dublin, 
created  the  title  role  in  Stanford's  Shamus  O'Brien 
and  sang  the  part  also  in  the  United  States  in  1897. 
He  made  two  more  visits  to  America,  singing  in  light 
opera  and  in  concerts.  He  was  esteemed  for  his  Irish 
songs. 

O'Sullivan,  Patrick,  American  concert  pianist,  cho- 
ral conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Aug.  23,  1874;  pupil  of  Harold  Bauer  in  Paris 
and  P.  Scharwenka  in  Berlin ;  professor  at  the  Louis- 
ville Conservatory.  He  appeared  as  concert  pianist  in 
Paris  and  Berlin. 

Oswald,  Enrique,  Brazilian  composer,  born  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Apr.  14,  1852.  He  has  composed  operas,  a 
symphony,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 


Oswald,  James,  English  composer,  organist,  violin- 
ist and  dancing  teacher;  died  Jan.,  1769. 

Otafio  y  Eguino,  P.  Nemesio,  Spanish  composer, 
organist,  music  editor  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  in  Azcoitia,  Dec.  19,  1880;  pupil  of  Vicente  Ar- 
regui.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choral  and 
piano  works  and  he  has  edited  organ  collections  of 
Spanish  masters,  both  old  and  modern. 

Otello,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Arrigo 
Boito,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  produced  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  on  Feb.  5,  1887.  The  story  is:  three 
Venetian  soldiers,  lago,  Roderigo  and  Cassio,  are 
awaiting  Otello's  return  from  the  war.  He  arrives, 
declaring  the  war  to  be  over,  and  goes  into  the  castle, 
lago  and  Roderigo  conspire  against  Otello  and  Cassio ; 
Roderigo  is  hopeful  of  getting  Otello's  wife,  Desde- 
mona,  for  himself.  Both  enter  the  soldiers'  quarters 
where  they  find  Cassio,  who  has  been  made  a  captain. 
They  offer  him  a  drink,  which  he  refuses,  but  when  they 
propose  a  toast  to  Desdemona,  Cassio  feels  compelled 
to  drink.  lago  continues  to  fill  his  glass,  and  when 
Cassio  is  drunk,  they  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  When 
he  draws  his  sword  they  call  for  help,  and  Otello  en- 
ters and  reviles  Cassio.  Later  lago  suggests  that  Cas- 
sio ask  Desdemona's  help  in  regaining  Otello's  favor. 
When  Cassio  leaves  to  find  her,  lago  goes  to  Otello 
and  tells  him  to  watch  his  wife  well,  thereby  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  the  Moor.  Later  when  Desdemona 
drops  a  word  of  favor  for  Cassio,  Otello  ill  treats  her 
when  she  tries  to  wipe  his  forehead  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, lago  picks  it  up  from  the  floor.  lago  later 
tells  Otello  that  he  found  Desdemona's  handkerchief 
in  Cassio's  room,  and  hands  it  to  him.  Otello,  con- 
vinced that  Desdemona  has  been  untrue,  goes  to  her 
room,  where  he  finds  her  sleeping.  After  gazing  at  her 
for  some  time,  he  awakens  her  and  tells  her  that  she 
must  die.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Desdemona  tells  him 
she  is  innocent,  he  strangles  her.  lago's  wife  enters 
and  tells  him  it  was  all  her  husband's  plot ;  Otello,  filled 
with  remorse,  stabs  himself. 

Otero,  Felix,  Brazilian  composer,  pianist  and  music 
critic,  born  at  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  in  1886;  pupil  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin ;  choral  director,  mu- 
sic teacher  and  music  critic  in  Sao  Paulo.  He  has 
composed  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Otescu,  Jean  Nonna,  Rumanian  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Bucharest,  Dec.  3,  1888;  pupil  of 
Kiriak,  Castaldi,  Wider  and  V.  d'Indy.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral,  violin,  and  operatic  works  and 
ballets. 

Otez  (Fr.),  off  (in  organ  music). 

Otger  (Hoger,  Noger),  early  writer  on  musical  the- 
ory, of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known.  Treatises 
considered  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  are  ascribed 
to  him  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  an  abbot. 
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Othegraven,  August  von,  German  composer  and 
teacher  of  piano  and  choral  singing,  born  Cologne,  June 
2,  1864;  teacher  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  after 
1889. 

Othello,  a  tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare  which  has 
inspired  several  musicians.  Two  operas  have  used  the 
play  as  a  subject;  Rossini  used  it  first  in  1816,  com- 
posing music  to  a  text  by  the  Marquis  Berio.  It  was 
given  its  premiere  at  the  Teatro  del  Fondo,  Naples, 
and  was  called  Otello.  Of  much  more  importance  was 
Verdi's  lyrical  drama  in  four  acts,  Otello  (q.v.),  book 
by  Arrigo  Boito.  This  work,  which  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  Feb.  5,  1887,  has  re- 
tained its  popularity  in  opera  houses  all  over  the  world ; 
it  was  revived  with  great  success  during  the  1937-38 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
These  are  the  only  operas  composed  about  the  struggles 
of  the  Moor ;  but  Raff  and  Dvorak  have  both  composed 
overtures,  the  latter  work  being  full  of  both  melodic 
and  dramatic  interest.  The  Czech  composer,  Zdenko 
Fibich,  found  inspiration  for  a  symphonic  poem  in  the 
play,  as  did  Arnold  Krug,  a  late  igth  century  German 
composer,  who  wrote  a  symphonic  prologue  based  on  it. 
Sir  Herbert  Tree's  important  revival  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  was  accompanied  by  music  especially 
composed  by  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor. 

Othmayr,  Kaspar,  German  composer,  born  Amberg, 
Mar.  12,  1515  ;  died  Nuremberg,  Feb.  7,  1553.  Forster, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  a  widely  celebrated  musician, 
included  twenty-six  of  his  settings  of  secular  songs  in 
his  great  collection.  Othmayr's  works  are  chiefly  sa- 
cred. 

Otis,  Florence,  contemporary  American  coloratura 
soprano,  born  Boston,  Mass.;  pupil  of  C.  de  Macchi 
and  Mme.  Henry  Smock  Boice.  She  made  her  debut 
in  1914  at  the  Maine  Music  Festival  and  has  sung  in 
New  England  in  recital  and  concert. 

Otis,  Philo  Adams,  American  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin Heights,  O.,  Nov.  24,  1846;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck 
and  Clarence  Eddy.  He  sang  in  the  choir  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Lincoln.  As  choirmaster  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Chicago,  he  employed  members  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  at  all  services  during 
the  winter  months.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Apollo  Club.  His  works  include  cantatas,  hymns 
and  anthems. 

Ots,  Charles,  Belgian  violinist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Brussels,  about  1775 ;  died  there  in  1845.  He 
taught  in  Ghent  for  many  years.  His  works  include 
comic  operas  and  church  music. 

Ott.,  abbreviation  for  Ottava. 

Ott,  Franz  von  Paula,  German  zither  player  and 
composer,  born  Munich,  July  2,  1822;  died  there,  May 
7,  1907. 

Ott,  Jean,  German  lute  maker ;  died  after  1463.  He 
and  Hans  Frey  were  among  the  earliest  makers  of  viols 
in  Germany. 


Ott  (Ottl,  Otto),  Johannes,  early  i6th  century  Ger- 
man bookseller  and  music  publisher  in  business  at 
Nuremberg.  He  was  a  joint  editor  of  several  very 
valuable  collections  of  the  older  music.  Prefaces  to 
the  editions  show  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  con- 
noisseur. 

Ottani,  Abbate  Bernardino,  Italian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Bologna,  Sept.  8,  1736;  died  Turin, 
Oct.  26,  1827. 

Ottava  (It.),  octave. 

Ottava  alta  (It.),  the  octave  higher  than  written. 

Ottava  bassa  (It.),  an  octave  lower  than  written; 
abbr.  8va  or  8  or  8va 

Ottavina,  a  small  spinet,  tuned  an  octave  above  the 
normal ;  also,  on  the  harpsichord,  a  transposing  device 
enabling  the  performer  to  play  an  octave  higher  by 
striking  the  keys  of  normal  pitch. 

Ottavino  (It.),  the  piccolo  or  octave  flute;  the  notes 
sound  an  octave  higher  than  written  on  the  music  score. 

Otten,  Georg  Dietrich,  German  conductor  and  mu- 
sic publisher,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  8,  1816;  died  near 
Vevey,  July  28,  1890. 

Ottenheimer,  Paul,  German  composer  of  operettas 
and  conductor,  born  Stuttgart,  Mar.  i,  1873;  pupil  at 
the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 

Otter,  Franz  Joseph,  German  violinist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor, musical  director  and  composer,  born  at  Nandl- 
stadt  in  1764;  died  Sept.  I,  1836;  pupil  of  Nardini. 
He  wrote  concertos  and  sonatas  for  violin. 

Otterstrom,  Thorvald,  Danish  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Copenhagen,  July  17,  1868;  pupil  of  Sofie  Men- 
ter.  He  has  lived  in  Chicago,  111.,  since  1892.  His 
compositions  include  piano,  choral,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works  and  forty-three  four-part  negro  songs. 

Ottey,  Sarah,  English  harpsichordist,  violinist  and 
bass  player,  born  about  1695 ;  one  of  the  earliest  female 
professional  performers  on  the  violin  in  London.  Bur- 
ney  says  she  played  solos  on  each  of  the  three  instru- 
ments at  concerts. 

Ottinger,  Ludwig,  Austrian  composer  of  marches, 
dances,  choruses  and  songs,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  12, 
1873;  died  there  about  1933. 

Ottinger,  Richard,  German  choral  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Feb.  2,  1879;  PuPil  °*  H.  Kaun. 

Ottl,  Johannes,  see  Ottt  Johannes. 

Ottmann,  Maria,  Austrian  operetta  singer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Sept.  18,  1876. 

Otto,  Erich,  German  salon  music  composer,  born 
Gera,  Sept.  10,  1900. 

Otto,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Nov.  7,  1881  ; 
his  works  include  operettas,  choruses  and  marches. 

Otto,  Ernst  Julius,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Konigstein,  Saxony,  Sept.  I,  1804; 
died  Dresden,  Mar.  5,  1877;  pupil  of  Weinlig.  His 
compositions  include  admirable  male  choruses,  song 
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cycles  for  men's  voices,  solo  songs,  piano  works,  can- 
tatas and  masses. 

Otto,  Franz,  German  song  composer,  born  Konig- 
stein,  Saxony,  June  3,  1809;  died  Mannheim,  Apr.  30, 
1842. 

Otto,  Fritz,  German  opera  conductor  and  concert 
accompanist,  born  Sagan,  Feb.  26,  1871. 

Otto,  Georg,  German  composer,  composition  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  at  Torgau,  Saxony,  about  1544; 
died  after  1619. 

Otto,  Georg  August  Gottfried,  German  violin 
maker,  born  Weimar,  Oct.  5,  1789 ;  died  Jena,  June  2, 

1857. 

Otto,  Jacob  Augustus,  German  violin  maker  and 
writer,  born  at  Gotha  in  1762;  died  at  Jena  in  1830; 
author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  construction  of  the 
violin,  explaining  the  mathematical  rules  of  Bagatella. 

Otto,  Johannes,  see  Ott,  Johannes. 

Otto,  Karl,  German  organist  and  guitar  music  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  July  17,  1881. 

Otto,  Louis,  German  violin  maker,  born  Ludwigs- 
lust,  Mecklenburg,  July  15,  1844;  died  at  Diisseldorf 
in  1924. 

Otto,  Louise,  igth  century  German  novelist  and 
writer  on  music ;  her  writings  include  the  musical  trea- 
tise entitled  Die  Mission  der  Kunst  mit  besonderer 
Ritecksicht  aitf  die  Gegemvart. 

Otto,  Martha  Naeser,  see  Naeser-Otto,  Martha. 

Otto,  Melitta  (nee  Alvsleben),  German  operatic 
and  concert  soprano,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  16,  1842; 
died  there,  Jan.  13,  1893;  she  sang  at  the  Cincinnati 
Festival  in  1879. 

Otto,  Reinhold,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Henneberg,  Meiningen,  Oct.  30,  1867. 

Otto,  Rudolf  Karl  Julius,  German  tenor  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  27,  1829;  died  there,  Dec. 
18,  1905. 

Otto,  Stephan,  German  sacred  music  composer  and 
cantor,  born  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  about  1594;  still  liv- 
ing at  Schandau  in  1648. 

Otto,  Theodore,  German  organist,  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Rathstock,  Dec.  31,  1873. 

Otto,  Valentin,  i6th  century  singer,  cantor  at  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  Leipzig,  from  1564  to  1594. 

Otto,  Valerius,  i6th  to  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  at  Leipzig;  organist  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Prague,  in  1607;  musician  at  the 
court  of  Prince  Lichtenberg  in  1611. 

Ottolenghi,  Aldo,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  violinist, 
music  critic  and  conductor,  born  Mantua,  Sept.  17, 
1887  J  died  there>  Oct-  2»  J924;  pupil  of  Zanella,  Pizzetti 
and  Fano  at  the  Parma  Conservatory ;  his  compositions 
include  an  opera  and  chamber  music  works. 

Ottoni  (It.),  the  brass  wind  instruments  of  the  or- 
chestra. 


Ottzen,  Kurt,  German  conductor  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Berlin,  Nov.  4,  1881 ;  died  Arvennes,  Nov.  4, 
1917.  His  writings  include  Telemann  as  an  Opera 
Composer. 

Ouchard,  £mile  Frangois,  French  bow  maker,  born 
Mirecourt,  1872.  He  is  the  head  of  the  famous  firm 
of  E.  Ouchard.  Pierre  Cuniot  founded  the  firm  at 
Mirecourt  in  1873,  and  upon  his  death,  his  son,  Eu- 
gene Cuniot,  carried  on  the  business  along  with  his 
wife.  Upon  the  son's  death  in  1910,  Smile  Ouchard, 
who  had  been  with  the  company  since  1884,  continued 
with  Cuniot's  widow  until  1922,  when  he  finally  got 
possession.  His  bows,  of  a  very  high  order,  are  mod- 
eled after  those  of  Vuillaume  and  Voirin. 

Oud,  El,  an  Arabian  word  meaning  lute. 

Oudin,  Eugene  Esperance,  American-French  com- 
poser and  singer,  born  New  York,  Feb.  24,  1858;  died 
Nov.  4,  1894;  graduate  of  Yale  University,  and  for  a 
time  practised  at  the  American  bar ;  made  his  debut  on 
the  stage  at  Wallack's  Theater,  New  York,  with  the 
M'Caul  Opera-Comique  Co. 

Oudrid  y  Segura,  Cristobal,  Spanish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Badajoz,  Feb.  7,  1829;  died  Madrid, 
Mar.  15,  1877;  his  works  include  over  thirty  zarzuelas, 
or  operettas. 

Oulibicheff ,  Alexander  Dimitrievitch  von,  Russian 
amateur  musician  and  writer,  born  Dresden,  1795 ;  died 
near  Nijni-Novgorod,  Jan.  24,  1858;  son  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  in  Dresden.  He  studied  the  violin  and 
became  a  good  quartet  player.  Mozart  was  his  idol, 
and  he  reawakened  interest  in  his  works  at  a  time  when 
Germany  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  Meyerbeer 
and  Spontini.  His  biography  of  Mozart  contains  much 
valuable  matter  and  was  largely  used  by  Otto  Jahn. 
His  admiration  for  Mozart  led  him  to  deal  slightingly 
with  Beethoven,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  contro- 
versy with  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  cope. 

Our  Lady's  Juggler,  see  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame, 
The. 

Oury,  Anna  Caroline  de  Belleville,  see  Betteville- 
Oury,  Anna  Caroline  de. 

Oury,  Antonio  James,  English  violinist,  born  at 
London  (?)  in  1800;  died  Norwich,  England,  July 
25,  1883;  he  showed  remarkable  precocity,  beginning 
to  play  the  violin  at  the  age  of  three.  His  teachers 
were  Christoph.  Gottfried  Kiesewetter,  Kreutzer,  Bail- 
lot  and  Lafont,  and  his  debut  took  place  in  London, 
Feb.  20,  1828.  He  was  instantly  successful,  his  per- 
formance being  acclaimed  in  glowing  terms  by  English 
critics.  In  1831  he  married  Caroline  de  Belleville,  dis- 
tinguished pianist,  and  they  toured  Europe  for  nine 
years,  after  which  they  settled  in  London. 

Ouseley,  Frederick  Arthur  Gore,  English  organist, 
composer  and  theorist,  born  London,  Aug.  12,  1825; 
died  Hereford,  Apr.  6,  1889.  He  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Bishop  as  professor  of  music  at  Oxford,  and  became 
precentor  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  As  an  organist  he 
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excelled  in  fugal  improvisation.  His  works  include 
two  oratorios,  church  services,  anthems,  several  editions 
of  the  English  Psalter,  an  opera,  preludes  and  fugues 
for  organ,  chamber  and  piano  music,  also  the  books: 
Treatise  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue, 
and  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

Oushoorn,  Hugo,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  conductor, 
born  Rotterdam,  June  4,  1874 ;  pupil  of  Hugo  Becker. 

Oushoorn,  Jacobus  Hendrik,  Dutch  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Rotterdam,  Aug.  15,  1871.  He  is  also 
a  violinist,  and  his  compositions  include  an  overture, 
orchestral  pieces,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto, 
chamber  music,  violin  music,  two  masses  and  songs. 

Ouvert  (Fr.),  open. 

Ouverture  (Fr.),  overture. 

Overath,  Josef,  German  composer  and  violin  teacher, 
born  Cologne,  Sept.  n,  1872;  his  compositions  include 
operas,  orchestral  and  violin  music,  male  choruses  and 
songs. 

Overblow,  to  blow  a  wind  instrument  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  its  harmonics. 

Overend,  Marmaduke,  English  composer,  organist 
and  theorist,  died  June,  1790. 

Overhoff,  Kurt,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  20,  1902;  pupil  of  Karl  Prohaska, 
H.  H.  Wetzler  and  Uzielli;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  violin,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Overzier,  Willy,  German  guitarist  and  lute  music 
composer,  born  Cologne,  Sept.  17,  1878. 

Oveseed,  Henry,  see  Eveseed,  Henry. 

Overspun  or  covered  strings;  strings  covered  with 
a  wrapping  of  fine  silver  or  copper  wire,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  weight  and  lower  their  pitch. 

Overstringing,  arranging  the  strings  of  a  piano- 
forte in  two  sets  so  that  one  set  crosses  the  other  diag- 
onally. 

Overtones,  sounds  produced  on  any  stringed  instru- 
ment by  lightly  touching  a  nodal  point  of  a  string. 

Overture  (Fr.,  ouverture;  Ger.,  Ouverture,  Vor- 
spiel,  Einleitung;  It.,  overtura).  An  instrumental 
prelude  to  an  opera  or  oratorio.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  an  independent  orchestral  composition  with 
or  without  a  descriptive  title;  usually  known  as  a  con- 
cert overture.  The  early  Italian  operas  had  a  brief 
instrumental  introduction  which  was  called  either 
"Sinfonia"  or  "Toccata."  The  "Toccata"  prelude  to 
Monteverde's  Orfeo  was  nine  measures  long  and 
was  to  be  played  three  times.  Lully's  overtures  were 
the  first  to  acquire  a  regular  form.  This  form  had 
three  contrasting  parts,  a  slow  introduction  .which  was 
sometimes  repeated,  an  allegro  in  fugato  style,  and 
a  slow  conclusion  which  was  usually  in  a  dance  form. 
This  type  became  known  as  the  French  style,  and  was 
adopted  by  both  German  and  English  composers.  At 
about  the  same  time  Alessandro  Scarlatti  conceived  an- 
other form  which  also  had  three  contrasting  sections; 


a  fast  and  bright  introduction,  a  slower  and  melodic 
middle  section  and  a  rapid  conclusion;  this  type  was 
seldom  to  be  found.  The  modern  operatic  overture 
was  foreshadowed  by  the  work  of  Gluck,  who  en- 
deavored to  make  the  overture  reflect  the  opera  itself. 
His  overture  to  Iphigfyiia  in  Aulis  is  considered  by 
many  from  the  standpoint  of  an  independent  orches- 
tral composition  as  the  most  outstanding  dramatic  over- 
ture of  this  period;  Richard  Wagner  made  a  special 
modernized  orchestration  of  it.  Mozart's  Don  Gio- 
vanni overture  introduces  some  of  the  themes  that 
are  to  appear  in  the  last  scene  of  the  opera.  At  this 
time  the  overture  adopted  the  sonata  form,  with  an  oc- 
casional modification  as  the  basis  of  its  form.  Cheru- 
bini  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  an  extended  crescendo 
to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  an  overture;  this 
device  later  proved  to  be  a  favorite  with  Rossini.  Bee- 
thoven's Leonore  overtures  bear  a  definite  relation  to 
the  music  in  his  opera  Fidelio  for  which  they  were 
composed.  His  Coriolanus  and  Egmont  overtures 
really  belong  to  the  class  of  concert  overtures  although 
they  were  designed  as  preludes  to  plays.  Berlioz  wrote 
two  overtures  for  his  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini,  both 
of  which  were  built  out  of  themes  from  the  opera  it- 
self. The  best  examples  of  the  dramatic  operatic  over- 
ture since  Weber  are  those  by  Wagner.  For  Tann- 
hduser  Wagner  designed  the  Tannhauser  overture  as  a 
prelude  to  the  drama  that  is  to  follow.  On  concert  pro- 
grams of  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries  the  word  "Over- 
ture" is  used  as  the  title  for  a  movement  of  a  symphony, 
while  "Grand  Overture"  refers  to  the  entire  work. 

Owain,  Alaw,  see  Owen,  John. 

Owen,  John  (Owain  Alaw),  Welsh  composer,  born 
Chester,  1821 ;  died  in  1883.  His  compositions  include 
the  oratorio  Jeremiah,  cantatas  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  the  first  secular  Welsh  cantata,  anthems,  col- 
lections of  Welsh  melodies  and  glees. 

Owen,  John  W.,  English  violin  maker  and  repairer, 
born  Leeds,  1852.  Originally  he  played  the  violin, 
which  led  him  to  wish  to  construct  such  instruments. 
After  study  in  Europe  and  London,  he  established  his 
business  at  Leeds  in  1884,  and  builds  sound  instruments 
on  the  models  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius.  He  has 
worked  alone  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  using  a 
dark  red  or  yellow  varnish  of  his  own  composition. 
Owen  writes  his  name  inside  of  his  violins  in  addition 
to  using  a  label. 

Owenson,  Sydney,  see  Morgan,  Lady. 

Owst,  George  Wilberfoss,  English  organist,  critic 
and  composer,  born  London,  June  13,  1861 ;  pupil  of 
Faiszt,  Goetschius  and  others  at  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
tory; became  organist  in  Baltimore  and  critic  for  a 
paper.  His  works  include  church  music,  vocal  music 
and  songs. 

Oxford,  an  English  city  in  which  is  located  the  older 
of  England's  two  most  famous  universities — Oxford, 
an  institution  with  which  more  than  a  score  of  colleges 
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are  affiliated.  Many  distinguished  musicians  have  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  music  professor;  the  musical  organi- 
zations include  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  Chord 
Society,  the  Glee  and  Madrigal  Society,  the  Bach  Choir 
and  the  Orchestral  Society.  The  libraries  of  the  uni- 
versity contain  many  interesting  musical  manuscripts. 

Oxford  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Josef 
Haydn,  probably  composed  about  1788,  and  chosen  by 
the  composer  for  performance  under  his  own  direction 
at  Oxford,  England,  on  July  8,  1791,  when  he  received 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  the  University.  This 
was  probably  its  first  public  performance,  and  certainly 
the  source  of  its  special  title. 

Oxford  University  Press,  an  English  house,  publish 
ing  both  music  and  music  literature,  and  connected 
with  Oxford  University.  Its  catalogue  contains  the 
works  of  Arnold  Bax  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams; 
also  choral  works,  chamber  music,  songs,  orchestra 
music,  operettas  and  the  Patterson  collection  of  Scotch 


songs.  Its  most  important  literary  work  is  the  multi- 
volume  Oxford  History  of  Music;  also  books  by 
Scholes,  Calvocoressi,  Colles,  Dyson,  Kitson,  Warlock 
and  Wood.  An  American  branch  for  the  sale  of  its 
publications  is  maintained  in  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Ozawa,  Hisato,  Japanese  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Aug.  i,  1907;  his  works  include  orchestral  and  piano 
compositions. 

Ozee,  a  goblet-shaped  hand  drum  from  Burma,  the 
body  being  a  shell  of  wood. 

Ozi,  Estienne,  French  bassoonist  and  composer  of  a 
bassoon  concerto  and  method,  born  Nimes,  Dec.  9, 
1754;  died  Paris,  June  5,  1813 ;  was  first  bassoon  of  the 
Court  Orchestra. 

Ozimhiski,  Josef,  Polish  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Warsaw,  Dec.  6,  1875 ;  pupil  of  Stiller,  Barcewicz 
and  Noskowski. 


P(i)   the  abbreviation  for  pianti  (soft),   (2)  the 
,  the  abbreviation  for  Padale  in  piano  music,  indicat- 
ing the  use  of  the  damper  pedal. 

Paardekoper,  Jan,  Dutch  conductor,  organist,  con- 
cert singer  and  composer,  born  Purmer,  Oct.  10,  1875 ; 
died  Leewarden,  Feb.  14,  1931. 

Paasch,  Karl,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
Grosskuhnau,  Oct.  25,  1880;  his  works  include  viola 
and  orchestral  studies. 

Pablo,  Vicente,  Uruguayan  pianist,  born  at  Mon- 
tevideo in  1880.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  La 
Lira,  Montevideo,  and  then  under  Busoni  and  Vianna 
da  Motta  in  Europe.  With  Avelino  Benos  and  Edou- 
ard  Fabini  he  founded  the  Conservatory  Uruguay 
which  now  has  fourteen  branches  throughout  Uruguay, 
and  helped  found  the  Society  of  Chamber  Music  which 
has  been  very  popular  there. 

Pabst,  August,  German  composer,  born  Elberfeld, 
May  30,  1811;  died  Riga,  July  21,  1885;  director  of 
the  Riga  Conservatory;  his  works  include  two  operas, 
performed  at  Konigsberg  and  Dresden. 

Pabst,  Eugen,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Oberammergau,  Dec.  24,  1886;  pupil  of  Felix 
Mottl  in  Munich;  his  compositions  include  songs,  or- 
chestral and  choral  works. 

Pabst,  Harry,  American  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, died  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1924;  his  works 
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included  piano  pieces,  etudes  and  solo  compositions  for 
violin. 

Pabst,  Louis,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Konigsberg,  July  18,  1846;  son  of  August 
Pabst;  played  in  Germany,  England  and  Russia.  In 
1887  he  founded  a  music  school  in  Melbourne,  and  later 
was  appointed  instructor  at  the  school  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  Moscow.  His  compositions  include 
piano  music  of  merit,  also  songs  and  music  dramas. 

Pabst,  Paul,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Konigsberg,  May  27,  1854;  died  Moscow,  June 
9,  1897;  son  of  August  Pabst ;  pupil  of  Liszt.  He  was 
a  prolific  composer  and  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his 
brilliant  paraphrases  of  operatic  music,  especially  that 
on  Tschaikowsky's  Eugen  Onegin. 

Pabst,  Reinhold,  German  music  publisher;  the  firm 
was  established  at  Delitzsch  in  1865. 

Paccagnella,  Ermenegildo,  Italian  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  choirmaster,  born  in 
Salbolo,  Padua,  1882;  studied  at  the  Institute  Pollini 
in  Padua;  his  writings  include  studies  on  music  peda- 
gogy. 

Pacchiarotti,  Gasparo,  Italian  male  soprano,  born 
Fabriano,  Ancona,  1744;  died  Padua,  Oct.  28,  1821; 
trained  in  Venice  by  a  male  soprano  of  San  Marco, 
and  soon  became  famous  throughout  Italy.  He  was 
idolized  in  London.  On  his  retirement  to  Padua  in 
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1792  he  spent  the  enormous  fortune  he  had  amassed  in 
benefactions  to  the  poor. 

Pacchierotti,  Ubaldo,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
in  1876;  died  Milan,  April  21,  1916. 

Pacchioni,  Antonio  Maria,  Italian  priest,  composer 
and  vice-choirmaster,  born  Modena,  July  5,  1654 ;  died 
July  16,  1738. 

Pace,  Antonio  Cavaliere,  Italian  composer,  born 
about  1544;  died  at  Florence  in  1579. 

Pace  (Pacius),  Pietro,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Loreto  in  1559;  died  there  in  1622;  his 
works  belong  to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  poly- 
phonic vocal  style  to  the  solo  and  dialogue  style  with 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

Pacelli,  Asprilio,  Italian  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  at  Varciano,  near  Narni,  Umbria,  about  1570;  died 
Warsaw,  May  4,  1623 ;  his  compositions  include  sacred 
music  in  the  brilliant  polychoric  style. 

Pache,  Johannes,  German  cantor  and  composer,  born 
Bischof swerda,  near  Dresden,  Dec.  9,  1857 ;  died  Lim- 
bach,  Dec.  21,  1897;  his  works  include  excellent  male 
choruses. 

Pache,  Joseph,  Silesian  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Friedland,  June  I,  1861 ;  died  at  Baltimore 
in  1926;  studied  with  Klindworth  and  Bruch;  went 
to  America  in  1891  and  taught  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Music,  later  conducting  various  musical  organi- 
zations in  New  York,  Newark,  Trenton,  Baltimore 
and  York,  Pa.  His  works  include  choruses  and  songs. 

Pacheco,  Jose  Fernandez,  Spanish  composer,  born 
at  Madrid  in  1874;  assistant  conductor  of  the  Teatro 
Real,  Madrid;  choirmaster  of  the  San  Antonio  de  los 
Alemanes  Church,  and  chief  reader  of  the  Union  Musi- 
cal Espanola.  His  works  include  popular  light  operatic 
music,  zarzuelas  and  church  music. 

Pachelbel,  Johann,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1653 ;  died  there,  Mar.  3,  1706 ; 
pupil  of  Schemmer;  organist  successively  at  Vienna, 
Eisenach,  Erfurt,  Stuttgart,  Gotha  and  Nuremberg,  all 
important  positions  either  at  court  or  in  large  churches. 
This  wide  experience  is  reflected  in  his  organ  works. 
They  are  fluently  and  smoothly  written,  much  in  the 
style  of  Bach.  A  great  many  of  his  compositions  are 
preserved  in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  Others 
have  been  printed  in  collections  and  a  few  are  found  in 
special  editions. 

Pachelbel,  Wilhelm  Hieronymus,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1685 ;  died  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1764;  organist  at  St.  Sebald's,  Nuremberg;  his 
works  include  various  organ  pieces  in  the  style  of  his 
time  which  have  been  published  in  collections. 

Pacher,  Joseph  Adalbert,  Moravian  composer,  born 
Daubrawitz,  Mar.  29,  1816;  died  Gmunden,  Sept.  ^  3, 
1871 ;  pupil  of  Preyer  and  Hahn.  His  compositions  in- 


clude light  salon  music  for  the  piano,  also  an  ambitious 
piano  method. 

Pacherele,  Michel,  early  igth  century  French  vio- 
lin maker,  who  worked  at  Mirecourt  about  1800.  They 
follow  the  Guersan  style,  and  are  branded  near  the 
button. 

Pacherele,  Pierre,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1803 ;  died  at  Nice  in  1871.  He  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  worked  at  Nice,  with  Pressenda  at 
Turin,  and  at  Genoa,  making  good  instruments. 

Pachernegg,  Alois,  Austrian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Irdning,  Ennstale,  in  1892;  studied  with 
Hans  Rosensteiner  and  Roderich  von  Mojsisovics  in 
Graz;  his  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  in- 
strumental and  choral  works. 

Pa-Chiao-Kou,  a  Chinese  tambourine,  octagonal  in 
shape. 

Pachler-Koschak,  Marie  Leopoldine,  Austrian  pi- 
anist, born  Graz,  Oct.  2,  1792;  died  there,  Apr.  10, 
1855.  She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Beethoven.  In 
1817  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  have  found  no  one,  not  ex- 
cepting the  great  pianists,  who  interprets  my  composi- 
tions as  well  as  you."  Her  son,  Faust  Pachler,  pub- 
lished a  book  about  Beethoven's  last  days  in  1865. 

Pachmann,  Lionel  de,  English  composer,  son  of 
Vladimir.de  Pachmann,  born  in  Hampton  in  1877.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  won  high  honors.  His  works  include  inci- 
dental music  for  plays,  pieces  for  various  solo  instru- 
ments and  songs. 

Pachmann,  Vladimir  de,  Russian  pianist,  born 
Odessa,  July  27,  1848;  died  Riga  (Russia),  Jan.  6, 
1933.  He  studied  with  his  father,  a  professor  at 
Vienna  University,  and  with  Dachs  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory, making  his  first  concert  tour  of  Russia  in 
1869  with  much  success.  Not  being  satisfied  with  his 
artistic  standing,  he  retired  to  study  for  a  further 
period  of  eight  years.  In  1877  he  appeared  in  several 
German  cities,  and  after  another  three-year  period  of 
retirement,  played  in  Vienna  and  Paris  in  1880  with 
extraordinary  success.  His  London  debut  took  place  at 
one  of  Ganz's  orchestral  concerts  in  1882,  followed  by 
appearances  in  all  continental  music  centers,  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  1884  he  married  his  pupil,  Maggie 
Oakey,  herself  a  very  fine  pianist,  and  composer  of  an 
opera,  Yato,  produced  in  Paris.  Pachmann  excelled  in 
the  performance  of  the  smaller  compositions  of  Cho- 
pin, but  was  never  at  his  best  in  major  works  requiring 
a  considerable  volume  of  tone;  his  eccentricities  on  the 
concert  platform,  such  as  grimaces  and  talking  to  either 
himself  or  the  audience,  seriously  interfered  with  the 
enjoyment  of  his  playing. 

Pachulsky,  Heinrich,  Russian  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lasa,  Oct.  16,  1859;  pupil  of  Strobl, 
Zelenski,  Taneieff,  N.  Rubinstein  and  Pabst,  and  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.    His  com- 
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positions  include  orchestral  and  piano  music,  also  piano 
arrangements  of  Tschaikowsy's  orchestral  works. 

Pachymeres,  Georgios,  Byzantine  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  in  Nicaea  in  1242;  died  at  Constanti- 
nople about  1310. 

Pacific  Coast  Musician,  an  American  musical  peri- 
odical, published  monthly  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  it 
features  music  events  of  interest  to  local  musicians. 

Pacific  231,  an  orchestral  work  by  Arthur  Honegger, 
composed  in  1924,  and  first  performed  by  Sergei  Kous- 
sevitzsky  at  his  Paris  concerts  on  May  8  and  15  of  that 
year.  It  has  become  one  of  Honegger's  most  popular 
works ;  the  composer's  own  description  suggests  that  it 
is  more  than  a  musical  joke:  "On  a  sort  of  rhythmic 
pedal  sustained  by  the  violins  is  built  the  impressive 
image  of  an  intelligent  monster,  a  joyous  giant." 

Pacini,  Antonio  Francesco  Gaetano  Saverio,  Ital- 
ian composer,  teacher,  choirmaster  and  music  publisher, 
born  Naples,  July  7,  1778;  died  Paris,  Mar.  10,  1866; 
studied  at  the  Conservatory  della  Pieta,  Naples,  taught 
singing  at  Naples,  was  a  choirmaster  at  Nimes,  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  comic  operas,  and 
became  a  music  publisher  specializing  in*  contemporary 
Italian  operas. 

Pacini,  Giovanni,  Italian  opera  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Catania,  Feb.  17,  1796;  died 
Pescia,  Dec.  6,  1867 ;  studied  at  Bologna  with  Marchesi 
and  Padre  Mattei,  and  at  Venice  with  Furlanetto,  hav- 
ing his  first  opera  produced  at  Venice  in  1813.  He 
composed  over  forty  operas  in  the  next  twenty-two 
years,  and  then  temporarily  stopped  composing, 
founded  a  music  school  at  Viareggio,  and  wrote  trea- 
tises for  use  in  it.  Later,  he  moved  his  school  to 
Lucca.  He  composed  his  operatic  masterpiece  Saff o  in 
twenty-eight  days,  in  1840,  and  then  wrote  forty  more 
operas  before  his  death.  His  compositions  include,  be- 
sides operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  masses,  a  Dante  sym- 
phony, chamber  music  and  vocal  works,  his  autobiog- 
raphy, and  contributions  to  musical  journals. 

Paciotti,  Pietro  Paolo,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  choirmaster. 

Pacius,  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Mar.  19,  1809;  died  Helsingfors,  Jan. 
9,  1891 ;  a  pupil  of  Spohr ;  was  musical  director  at  the 
University,  Helsingfors ;  organized  a  choral  society  and 
established  regular  symphonic  concerts.  He  did  much 
to  make  Helsingfors  the  musical  center  of  Finland,  and 
introduced  many  of  the  works  of  classic  and  romantic 
German  composers.  His  own  compositions  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  national  Finnish  school,  and  include 
two  operas,  choral  and  violin  works,  and  songs  which 
have  become  genuine  folk  songs. 

Pacius,  Pietro,  see  Pace,  Pietro. 

Pack,  Captain  Henry,  late  17th  century  English 
composer  of  songs. 

Packe,  Sir  Thomas,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century 
English  church  music  composer. 
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Packman,  Harry,  English  organist,  pianist,  conduc- 
tor, music  teacher  and  composer,  born  in  England  in 
1872;  pupil  of  Stanley  Oxford,  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  became  a  concert  organist  and  organ 
dedicator,  as  well  as  a  composer  of  songs  and  church 
music. 

Padbrue,     Cornells     Thymous      (Thymousson), 

middle    I7th    century    Dutch    composer    and    singing 
teacher  of  Haarlem. 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan,  Polish  pianist,  born  in  the 
village  of  Kurylowka,  Podolia,  Nov.  18,  1860.  His 
father,  Jan  Paderewski,  was  a  farmer,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  former  professor  at  Vilna  Uni- 
versity, who  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia  on  account  of 
his  political  activities.  The  mother  died  when  Ignace 
was  about  three  years  old,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
he  was  deprived  of  his  father's  care.  The  latter  was 
imprisoned  for  his  part  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1863.  With  this  background  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Paderewski  throughout  his  career  had  a  keen 
interest  in  his  country's  political  destiny.  The  sight  of 
his  village  burning  and  his  father  being  carried  away 
by  the  Cossacks  inspired  him  in  his  most  impression- 
able years  with  a  fiery  patriotism  which  was  to  play  an 
important  part  in  his  later  life.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
Paderewski  evinced  any  particular  early  talent;  he  tried 
to  play  on  an  old  parlor  organ  in  his  home,  and  his 
efforts  gave  him  much  pleasure.  He  began  to  take 
piano  lessons  from  an  itinerant  violinist  who  was  not 
impressed  with  his  musical  talent ;  later  he  was  sent  to 
the  Warsaw  Conservatory  where  he  studied  under  Ra- 
guski.  After  four  years  of  intense  application  he  was 
awarded  a  first  prize  in  piano  playing,  and  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  followed  immedi- 
ately, though  he  was  at  that  time  only  seventeen.  By 
the  time  he  was  twenty,  he  began  to  feel  the  need  of 
further  study,  and  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  mu- 
sical education,  he  went  to  Berlin;  his  teachers  there 
were  Urban  and  Wiierst.  Next  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  placed  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
eminent  pedagogue,  Leschetizky.  His  Vienna  debut 
was  made  in  1887;  it  was  an  enormous  success,  and 
there  followed  other  important  triumphs  as  a  concert 
pianist  in  Paris,  London  and  America.  His  first  Ameri- 
can appearance  was  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Nov. 
17,  1891.  ^  He  became  a  great  favorite  with  audiences 
in  the  United  States  and  his  visits  were  frequently  re- 
peated at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  meantime  Pade- 
rewski had  busied  himself  as  a  composer,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  famous  Minuet,  which  became  enormously 
popular  both  in  America  and  Europe,  he  wrote  the 
opera  Manru,  which  was  first  performed  at  Dresden 
in  1901.  The  work  was  first  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  a  year  later.  His  symphony  in  B 
minor,  which  was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  under  Arthur  Fiedler,  was 
conducted  by  Hans  Richter  during  the  same  year  in 
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London.  However,  in  spite  of  undoubted  ability  as  a 
composer,  Paderewski  became  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  pianists  of  all  times ;  his  ability  in  that  direc- 
tion was  firmly  grounded  in  a  sound  musicianship 
which  he  acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  He 
brought  a  new  art  of  poetry  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  his  marvellous  tech- 
nique gave  him  the  power  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  the 
most  convincing  manner.  He  continued  an  extremely 
active  life  as  a  concert  pianist,  visiting  all  the  musical 
centers  of  the  world,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914.  Then  he  followed  the  tradition  of  his  ancestors 
by  placing  his  talents  at  the  disposal  of  his  country; 
he  raised  huge  sums  of  money  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  Poland,  and  he  was  among  those  chiefly 
responsible  for  her  freedom.  He  became  the  head  of 
the  National  party,  and  in  1919  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  new  republic.  In  1920,  now  sixty 
years  old,  he  returned  to  his  musical  activities,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  four  years  prepared  himself  to  re- 
turn to  the  concert  stage.  The  critics  and  the  public 
alike  found  his  powers  undiminished,  and  during  his 
first  tour  of  the  United  States  after  his  years  of  inac- 
tivity it  is  said  that  he  earned  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  1936;  Paderewski  consented  to  become 
the  central  figure  in  a  film  romance;  he  played  the 
second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  of  Liszt,  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  "Moonlight"  Sonata,  a  Chopin 
polonaise  and  his  own  minuet  during  the  course  of  the 
action.  His  compositions  include  two  operas,  a  Polish 
fantasy,  a  Polish  symphony,  a  piano  concerto,  many 
major  and  minor  piano  works  and  some  songs.  Pade- 
rewski's  biography  has  been  written  by  Charles  Phil- 
lip, E.  A.  Baughan,  Henry  T.  Finck  and  Romano  Lan- 
dau. He  also  wrote  an  autobiography  which  appeared 
in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post." 

Paderewski  Fund,  the  income  of  a  fund  donated  for 
the  encouragement  of  creative  musical  effort  in  the 
United  States  by  the  great  Polish  pianist  as  a  gesture 
of  good-will  to  the  American  people.  A  substantial 
cash  prize  is  offered  occasionally  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  fund,  which  is  held  in  trust  at  Boston.  The  usual 
rules  for  prize  compositions  apply,  and  the  trustees 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  publication  of  the 
winning  compositions.  Among  the  early  winners  were 
Henry  K.  Hadley  and  Horatio  W.  Parker.  A  prize 
was  offered  in  1934. 

Padewet,  Johann,  German  violin  maker,  died  about 
1874.  He  worked  at  Carlsruhe  from  about  1846,  where 
he  was  court  instrument  maker  to  the  Baden  Grand 
Duke,  and  won  numerous  prizes  for  his  instruments, 
which  were  of  a  high  order. 

Padiglione  (It.),  the  bell  of  a  wind  instrument. 

Padilla,  Jose,  contemporary  Spanish  song  and  in- 
strumental composer.  His  songs  are  internationally 
known,  and  have  been  featured  by  such  artists  as  Ra- 
quel  Meller,  Mistinguett,  Paul  Whiteman  and  others. 


Among  his  compositions  are  La  Violetera,  Flor  del  Mai, 
El  Relicario,  Valencia,  Princesita  and  Qa  c'est  Paris. 

Padilla,  Lola  Artot  de,  French  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Sevres,  near  Paris,  Oct.  5,  1885;  died  Berlin, 
Apr.  12,  1933.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mariano  Pa- 
dilla, and  studied  only  with  her  mother,  Desiree  Artot. 
After  singing  in  concerts,  she  appeared  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1903 ;  then  successfully  in  Russia,  England, 
Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  For  some  time 
she  sang  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  where  she  was 
esteemed  a  fine  Mozart  singer,  although  she  had  a 
preference  for  modern  character  roles.  She  had  a  full 
mezzo-soprano  voice  with  a  compass  of  three  octaves, 
and  was  also  a  fine  lieder-singer. 

Padilla  y  Ramos,  Mariano,  Spanish  operatic  bari- 
tone, born  Murcia,  Spain,  1842;  died  Auteuil,  near 
Paris,  Nov.  23,  1906. 

Padovana  (It,  also  Paduana},  pavane  (q.v.). 

Padovano,  see  Annibale. 

Padua,  Italy,  a  town  which  apears  to  have  been 
famous  for  its  musical  activities  as  early  as  the  I3th 
century.  The  famous  musical  theorist  Prosdocimus  de 
Beldemandis  taught  at  the  University  in  1422  and  his 
works  are  still  preserved  there.  The  first  musical 
academy  there  was  the  Costanti,  founded  in  1566,  and 
its  first  president  was  Francesco  Portenari. 

Paean  (Gr.),  an  ancient  Greek  hymn  to  a  deity;  the 
Hymn  to  Apollo  is  an  excellent  example. 

Paepke,  Gustav,  German  conductor  and  composer 
of  fantasias,  dances,  marches  and  violin  music,  born 
June  7,  1853 ;  died  Bad  Reichenhall,  Aug.  23,  1933. 

Paer,  Perdinando,  Italian  dramatic  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Parma,  June  I,  1771 ;  died  Paris,  May 
3>  ^39 ;  pupil  of  Gasparo  Ghiretti  at  Parma;  became  a 
theatre  conductor  in  Venice.  His  first  opera  was  given 
at  Parma  in  1789;  he  then  went  to  Vienna  where  his 
compositions,  influenced  by  Mozart,  showed  increased 
variety  and  fullness  in  harmony  and  orchestration.  He 
then  became  court  conductor  at  Dresden,  and  later 
music  master  to  Napoleon  at  Paris,  where  he  conducted 
at  the  Opera-Comique  and  Theatre  Italien,  and  became 
royal  chamber  music  conductor.  His  works  include 
forty-three  operas,  of  which  the  best  is  Camilla,  ossia  il 
Sotteraneo.  Several  are  in  the  light,  melodious  style 
of  Cimarosa. 

Paesiello,  Giovanni,  see  Paisiello,  Giovanni. 

Paessler,  Carlo,  Italian  oboist  and  composer,  born 
Naples,  1774;  died  Trieste,  Jan.  26,  1865. 

Paetel,  Hans  Werner,  German  march,  dance  and 
song  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  27,  1892. 

Paetow,  Walter,  German  music  critic,  born  Rostock, 
Aug.  21,  1869;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  i,  1914. 

Pagan  Poem,  A,  an  orchestral  work  by  Charles 
M.  Loeffler,  inspired  by  the  eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil 
consisting  of  two  love  songs,  those  of  Damon  and  Al- 
phesiboeus.  Loeffler  first  conceived  this  work  as  chain- 
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her  music  for  wind  instruments,  viola  and  double-bass, 
completing-  it  in  1901 ;  in  1903  he  rearranged  it  for 
piano  and  three  trumpets,  and  in  1906  scored  it  for 
symphony  orchestra,  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Bos- 
ton on  Nov.  23,  1907.  The  second  of  the  two  poems 
narrates  a  Thessalian  girl's  attempts  to  win  back  by 
magic  incantations  the  love  of  her  truant  swain,  Daph- 
nis.  Loeffler  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  present 
a  tonal  picture  of  Virgil's  verse,  but  rather  to  write  a 
fantasy  inspired  by  the  latter. 

Paganelli,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and 
cembalist,  born  Padua,  Mar.  6,  1710;  died  at  Madrid 
about  1760;  probably  studied  with  Tartini;  his  com- 
positions include  instrumental,  vocal  and  operatic 
works. 

Paganini,  Ercole,  Italian  composer,  born  Ferrara, 
1770;  died  about  1824;  his  compositions  include  operas, 
cantatas  and  church  music. 

Paganini,  Niccolo,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Genoa, 
Oct.  27,  1782 ;  died  at  Nice,  May  27,  1840.  His  father 
was  in  business  in  Genoa,  and  a  great  lover  of  music; 
the  gifted  child's  first  study  of  violin  playing  was  under 
his  guidance,  and  his  desire  for  quick  musical  develop- 
ment resulted  in  rather  severe  early  training,  but  the 
foundations  of  sound  technique  were  thus  laid.  When 
the  boy  was  old  enough,  he  was  turned  over  to  a  vio- 
linist in  the  theatre  orchestra  for  instruction,  and  two 
years  later  he  became  a  pupil  of  Giacomo  Costa,  musi- 
cal director  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo.  At  the 
age  of  nine,  Paganini  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  pub-- 
lie,  taking  part  in  a  concert  given  by  the  singers  Luigi 
Marchesi  and  Mme.  Albertinotti.  Later  these  same 
artists  returned  the  compliment  by  appearing  at  a  bene- 
fit concert  of  his  own.  It  is  recorded  that  on  both  oc- 
casions he  played  his  own  variations  on  a  French  pa- 
triotic air,  La  Carmagnole,  and  that  the  audiences  were 
most  enthusiastic.  About  this  time  he  began  a  course 
of  training  which  in  after  life  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
him.  He  was  engaged  to  play  a  solo  each  Sunday  in 
church,  and  thus  was  forced  to  add  a  work  of  consider- 
able importance  to  his  repertory  each  week.  Concur- 
rently with  his  instruction  from  Costa,  Paganini 
received  liiuch  valuable  advice  and  many  useful  sugges- 
tions from  Francesco  Gnecco,  the  distinguished  oper- 
atic composer.  Completing  his  studies  with  Costa,  his 
father  planned  to  place  him  as  a  pupil  with  Alessandro 
Rolla,  a  celebrated  violinist  of  Parma.  For  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  make  the  journey,. and  to  finance 
the  course  of  instruction,  his  father  arranged  a  benefit 
concert  for  the  boy,  which  appears  to  have  been  quite 
remunerative.  Consequently  the  child  was  taken  to 
Rolla,  who  was  so  amazed  with  his  genius  that  he  ex- 
pressed doubt  whether  Niccolo  could  learn  any  more 
from  him,  but  he  instructed  him  for  several  months, 
after  which  he  studied  with  Ghiretti,  the  teacher  of 
Paer.  In  the  meantime  Paganini  devoted  himself  to 
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composition  and  instrumentation  during  his  spare  time. 

His  first  tour  took  place  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  and  his  reputation  was  greatly  enhanced  as  he  ap- 
peared successively  in  a  number  of  Italian  towns.  Re- 
turning to  Genoa  he  wrote  his  first  original  piece  for 
the  violin,  making  it  so  difficult  that  he  had  to  practise 
certain  passages  himself.  The  boy  now  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  his  ceaseless  toil,  and  to  become  restive 
under  the  severe  restraints  put  upon  him  in  the  name 
of  art.  He  secured  permission  to  visit  a  St.  Martin's 
day  fiesta  at  Lucca  with  his  brother;  there  he  enter- 
tained with  his  violin  and  the  people  were  so  enthu- 
siastic that  he  visited  Pisa  and  several  neighboring 
towns.  He  felt  free  of  the  restrictions  at  home  and 
began  to  travel;  on  one  occasion  he  found  himself  at 
Leghorn  without  a  violin  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  hav- 
ing pawned  his  instrument  to  make  good  his  losses  at 
cards.*  A  French  merchant  loaned  him  an  excellent 
Guarnerius;  after  the  concert  Paganini  returned  the 
violin  to  its  owner,  but  the  merchant  would  not  accept 
it,  saying  in  effect  that  he  could  not  again  touch  the 
instrument  upon  which  so  great  a  genius  had  played, 
and  the  Guarnerius  remained  Paganini's  most  cherished 
possession. 

Paganini's  career  was  now  marked  by  many  adven^ 
tures,  artistic  and  amorous,  and  he  suffered  long 
periods  of  complete  exhaustion.  From  180.1  to  1804  he 
lived  with  a  lady  of  rank  in  Tuscany,  during  which 
time  he  discontinued  all  public  appearances,  devoting 
himself  to  a  study  of  the  guitar,  for  which  he  wrote  two 
sets  of  duets  with  violin.  In  1804  he  returned  to  Genoa 
and  a  year  later  resumed  his  public  concerts,  creating 
a  furore  wherever  he  went.  There  followed  a  long  suc- 
cession of  popular  triumphs,  also  a  number  of  adven- 
tures of  a  similar  nature  to  those  already  recounted. 
He  became  musical  director  at  the  court  of  Elisa  Ba- 
cecocchi,  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombo,  remaining 
there  eight  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Milan,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  In  1817 
he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  but  the  visit  was  postponed 
for  many  years  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of 
his  health.  Finally  he  appeared  there  amidst  the  most 
gratifying  acclamations,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1828. 
A  fever  of  admiration,  seized  all  classes  of  society  for 
two  months  in  advance  of  his  performance.  His  pic- 
ture was  displayed  everywhere,  likenesses  adorned  the 
canes  of  the  Viennese  dudes,  and  dainty  dishes  were 
named  after  him.  The  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  "Virtuoso  to  the  Court/'  and  the  town  gave 
him  the  gold  medal  of  St.  Salvator.  Later,  on  a  tour 
of  Germany,  he  met  Spohr,  who  was  much  impressed 
by  the  purity  of  intonation  he  sustained  through  the 
entire  program.  Three  years  were  spent  touring  Aus- 
tria, Bohemia,  Saxony,  Poland,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  France  and  England.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  1832  and  later  went  to  Paris,  where  Berlioz 
was  invited  to  compose  a  solo  for  his  Stradivarius 
viola.  This  resulted  in  Berlioz's  symphonic  poem  Har- 
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old  en  Italie,  which  was  given  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory in.  1834,  with  Paganini  as  soloist.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  and  renewed  his  successes.  He  began 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  world-wide  fame,  and  be- 
came involved  in  the  failure  of  a  gambling  house  called 
the  Paganini  Casino  in  Paris  which  cost  him  50,000 
francs  and  also  resulted  in  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down. The  doctors  advised  him  to  go  to  Marseilles 
for  recuperation,  where  he  revived  sufficiently  to  travel 
to  Genoa,  after  which  he  went  to  Nice,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

As  a  performer,  Paganini  inaugurated  an  era  of  ex- 
treme virtuosity  on  the  violin.  He  employed  to  the 
highest  extent  the  possibilities  of  harmonics,  and  his 
tricks  of  staccato  and  pizzicato  threw  the  whole  of 
Europe  into  paroxysms  of  wonder  and  admiration.  His 
mechanical  perfection,  daring  originality  and  striking 
individuality  gave  him  a  unique  place  among  the  gen- 
iuses of  musical  art.  His  compositions  included  twenty 
caprices  for  violin  which  were  transcribed  by  both  Liszt 
and  Schumann  for  the  piano ;  six  sonatas  for  violin  and 
guitar,  two  violin  concertos,  Los  Campanella,  a  rondo 
for  violin  transcribed  for  piano  by  Liszt,  variations  for 
violin  on  The  Carnival  of  Venice,  a  Moto  Perpetuo 
now  frequently  played  as  an  orchestral  movement,  and 
several  sets  of  variations  on  operatic  airs.  Biographies 
of  Paganini  have  been  written  by  J.  M.  Schottky,  K. 
F.  Guhr,  F.  J.  Fetis,  S.  S.  Stratton  and  J.-G.  Prod'- 
homme. 

Pagdin,  William  Henry,  English  tenor  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Nottingham,  Nov.  14,  1876;  pupil  of 
William  Shakespeare;  made  his  debut  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  concerts,  re- 
citals, operas  and  oratorios,  as  well  as  teaching. 

Page,  John,  English  tenor  and  editor,  born  in  Eng- 
land about  1750;  died  London,  Aug.,  1812;  edited  many 
works  by  16th,  17*  and  i8th  century  masters. 

Page,  Nathan  Clifford,  American  composer,  born 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  26,  1866;  pupil  of  Edgar  S.  Kel- 
ley;  specialized  in  Japanese  music,  using  Japanese 
themes  to  a  large  extent  in  his  original  compositions. 
His  works  include  two  operas,  The  First  Lieutenant 
and  Villiers,  incidental  music,  a  suite  for  orchestra,  a 
Caprice  for  orchestra  and  songs. 

Page,  Verna  Leone,  contemporary  American  violin- 
ist, born  May  12,  1888.  She  studied  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College  and  in  Berlin,  and  has  appeared  as  a 
concert  violinist  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Pageant,  Musical,  a  semi-dramatic  spectacle,  .usually 
taking  place  in  the  open  air,  and  including  both  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music  in  its  program.  There  is 
usually  some  form  of  scenario  with  text,  but  tableaux 
and  pantomime  generally  play  an  important  part  in  its 
production. 


Pagei,  an  Assyrian  psaltery,  probably  struck  either 
by  the  fingers  or  with  a  plectrum.  It  could  be  either 
triangular,  square  or  rectangular  in  shape. 

Pagel,  Alfred,  German  violinist,  pianist,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  22,  1885. 

Pagel,  Hans,  German  musician,  born  Offenbach, 
July  9,  1867;  city  music  director  at  Offenbach. 

Pagella,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  organist,  and 
choirmaster,  born  Spezia,  Nov.  21,  1872;  studied  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  Paris,  later  studying  at  the  Re- 
gensburg  School  for  Church  Music;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  organ  and  choral  works. 

Pagels,  Ludwig,  German  violist  and  arranger,  born 
Schwerin,  Feb.  22,  1861;  has  edited  and  arranged  vio- 
lin works  for  viola. 

Pageot,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mirecourt  in 
1791 J  died  there  in  1849.  He  was  a  prolific  worker, 
and  made  many  bows,  some  of  superlative  quality,  but 
others  quite  mediocre.  The  better  sticks  were  from 
large-veined  woods,  and  gold  mounted. 

Pagin,  Andre  Noel,  French  violinist  and  chamber 
music  composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1721;  died  after 
1770;  pupil  of  Tartini. 

Pagina  d'album  (It),  album  leaf;  the  German 
equivalent  is  Albumblatt. 

Paglia,  Cesare,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Budrio,  Bologna,  Aug.  8,  1878.  His  com- 
positions include  orchestral  suites,  chamber  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Pagliacci,  I,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  first  produced  at  Milan 
on  May  21,  1892.    The  story  is:  In  the  Prologue,  be- 
fore the  curtain  rises,  Tonio,  the  clown,  reminds  the 
audience  that  actors  are  influenced  by  their  sorrows  and 
passions  as  well  as  those  who  watch  them  perform 
Camo  is  the  chief  of  a  small  troupe  of  strolling  mounte- 
banks.    His  wife,  Nedda,  is  attractive  but  vain,  and 
Camo  does  not  trust  her.    Tonio,  a  malicious  hump- 
backed clown,  finding  Nedda  alone,  makes  love  to  her 
in  the  town  where  they  are  to  perform  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival.    She  makes  fun  of  him,  and  finally  strikes 
him  with  a  whip.    Later,  when  he  surprises  her  with  a 
lover,  Silvio,  he  brings  Canio  to  surprise  them;  Silvio 
flees  over  a  wall  and  Canio  does  not  get  a  glimpse  of 
his  face.    Bitter  words  are  exchanged,  and  only  Tonio's 
interference   prevents    Canio    from   stabbing   Nedda. 
Camo,  mad  with  jealousy,  prepares  for  the  perform- 
ance; the  people  assemble  to  see  the  play,  and  Silvio 
still  unknown  to  Canio,  takes  a  seat  in  the  audience' 
The  play  is  the  story  of  Pagliaccio's  (Canio)  jealousy 
and  the  love  of  Columbine   (Nedda)  and  Harlequin 
(Peppe),  with  Taddeo,  the  clown  (Tonio),  also  making 
love  to  Columbine.    Canio,  still  crazed  from  the  hap- 
penings of  the  afternoon,  acts  with  realism  and  enrap- 
tures the  audience.    Suddenly  he  calls  for  the  name  of 
Columbine's  (Nedda's)  lover,  and  when  Nedda  defies  . 
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him,  he  stabs  her  and  kills  Silvio  when  he  attempts  to 
come  to  her  rescue.  Then,  facing  the  audience,  Camo 
drops  his  dagger,  saying  'The  comedy  is  ended. 

Pagliara,  Rocco,  Italian  teacher  and  music  critic, 
born  at  Castellammare  di  Stabia,  Naples,  in  1857;  died 
there,  May,  1914;  director  of  the  San  Pietro  a  Majella 
Conservatory. 

Pagliardi,  Giovanni  Maria,  middle  i;th  century 
Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Florence. 

Pagni,  Cesare,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer;  pupil  of  Tartini;  his  compositions  include 
four  piano  quartets  and  a  duet  for  violin  and  harpsi- 
chord which  are  now  in  the  Musikfreunde  Library  at 
Vienna. 

Pagnoncelli,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Milan,  Apr.  5,  1835 ;  died 
there,  Dec.  3,  1906. 

Pagola  Goya,  Beltran,  Spanish  composer  and 
teacher,  born  San  Sebastian,  Guipuzcoa,  Feb.  28,  1878; 
teaches  at  the  San  Sebastian  Municipal  Academy,^  and 
lectures  on  modern  French  music.  His  compositions, 
showing  the  influence  of  folk  music,  include  orchestral, 
chamber  and  piano  works. 

Pahissa,  Jaime,  Spanish  composer,  born  Barcelona, 
Oct.  7,  1880;  pupil  of  Morera;  his  compositions  include 
operas,  symphonic  works  and  piano  music.  One  of  his 
operas,  La  preso  de  Lleida,  founded  on  a  Catalan  bal- 
lad, was  very  successful. 

Pahl,  Ernst,  German  composer  of  piano  music,  vio- 
lin music  and  songs,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  n,  1867. 

Pahlen,  Kurt,  Austrian  composer  and  musicologist, 
born  Vienna,  May  26,  1907.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  pieces,  choruses,  songs  and  negro  songs. 

Pahnke,  Waldemar,  Swiss  composer  and  violin 
teacher,  born  at  Herrliberg  in  1871 ;  died  Geneva,  Jan. 
2,  1934;  his  works  include  orchestral  fantasias,  a  violin 
concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Pahu,  an  ancient  Hawaiian  drum  of  considerable 
size  made  from  a  hollowed-out  log  over  which  a  skin 
has  been  stretched,  usually  the  skin  of  a  shark  or  of 
some  other  fish. 

Paige,  Kate,  igth  century  English  writer  on  music; 
her  works  include  Exercises  on  General  Elementary 
Music,  in  two  parts,  and  Daily  Exercises  for  the  Piano. 

Paige,  Raymond,  contemporary  American  conduc- 
tor, who  has  appeared  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  and  has  directed  several  of  the  lead- 
ing radio  orchestras  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

P-Ai-Hsiao,  a  Chinese  wind  instrument  consisting  of 
tubes  of  varying  lengths  bound  together  like  Pipes  of 
Pan.  It  was  invented  before  the  discovery  that  more 
than  one  note  could  be  produced  from  one  pipe,  so  that 
it  is  an  instrument  of  great  antiquity. 

Paine,  James  Russell,'  American  harp  maker  and 
Irish  harpist,  born  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1891; 


studied  at  Syracuse  University,  manufactured   Irish 
harps  and  composed  Instructions  for  Playing  the  Harp. 

Paine,  John  Knowles,  American  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  9,  1839;  died 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  25,  1906.     He  studied  with 
Hermann  Kretschmar  in  Portland,  and  at  the  Royal 
Hochschule,    Berlin,    with    Haupt    in    counterpoint, 
Fischer  in  singing  and  Wieprecht  in  instrumentation. 
He  became  a  fine  organist,  and  while  still  abroad  gave 
organ  recitals  in  various  German  cities.    He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1861,  and  although  there  was 
no  regular  chair  of  music  in  any  American  university, 
was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  subject  in  1862  at 
Harvard  University  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
was  made  ah  assistant  professor  the  following  year. 
For  years  he  attempted  to  win  recognition  for  his  art 
by  teaching  harmony  and  counterpoint ;  he  was  finally 
made  full  professor  in  1875,  and  became  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  a  chair  of  music  in  any  American  univer- 
sity, a  position  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.    He  was 
also  college  organist  from  1862  to  1882.    He  exercised 
great  influence  both  as  an  organist  and  teacher,  and 
had  a  sound  background  of  artistic  culture.    His  com- 
positions include  an  opera  Azara,  an  oratorio  St.  Peter f 
four  cantatas,  a  mass,  incidental  music  for  Sophocles* 
Oedipus    Tyrannus  and  Aristophanes'   Birds,   choral 
hymns  for  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  ex- 
positions, two  symphonies,  two  symphonic  poems,  an 
overture  to  As  You  Like  It,  a  Duo  Concertante  for 
violin  and  'cello  with  orchestra,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  motets,  organ  music,  part  songs  and  songs.    His 
lectures  were  published  as  A  History  of  Music  to  the 
Death  of  Schubert. 

Paine,  Richmond  Peck,  American  organist  and  cho- 
ral conductor,  born  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mar.  24, 
1858.  He  studied  with  N.  H.  Allen  at  New  Bedford, 
gave  organ  recitals  and  became  church  organist  at 
Hartford,  Meriden  and  New  Britain,  Conn.  In  1883 
he  organized  an  oratorio  society  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  he  led  successfully  for.  ten  years,  as  well  as  or- 
ganizing similar  choral  groups  in  many  other  towns. 
In  1905  he  became  conductor  of  the  Litchfield  County 
Choral  Union,  and  developed  the  Norfolk,  Conn.,  festi- 
vals. 

Paisible,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1745 ;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1781 ;  pupil  of 
Gavinies;  became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Concert  Spirituel,  and  a  household  musician  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourbon  Conti.  Later,  after  travelling 
through  Europe,  he  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  wished  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  but  failed  to  do  so.  His  compositions  in- 
clude two  violin  concertos  and  string  quartets. 

Paisible  (Pcasable),  James,  late  I7th  to  early  i8th 
century  English  composer,  died  at  London  in  1721 ; 
member  of  the  King's  Band  of  Music.  His  works  in- 
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elude  overtures  and  act  tunes  to  numerous  plays,  also 
sonatas  and  duets  for  flutes. 

Paisiello  (Paesiello)  Giovanni,  Italian  composer, 
born  Taranto,  May  9,  1741 ;  died  Naples,  June  5,  1816. 
He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  School  at  Taranto  with  Resta, 
and  later  at  the  Conservatory  di  S.  Onofrio  at  Naples 
with  Durante,  Cotumacci  and  Abos,  becoming  a  teacher 
there  and  composing  some  church  music.  The  success 
of  a  comic  intermezzo  in  1763  brought  him  a  commis- 
sion to  write  an  opera  for  Bologna;  his  first  comic  op- 
era, La  Pupilla,  was  produced  there  in  1764.  In  the 
next  twelve  years  more  than  fifty  of  his  operas  were 
produced  with  great  success,  even  in  rivalry  with 
Cimarosa.  He  spent  eight  years  in  the  service  of  Em- 
press Catherine  in  Petrograd,  and  then  became  music 
director  for  Ferdinand  IV  at  Naples  for  fifteen  years. 
During  the  revolutionary  period  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  Napoleon's  choirmaster,  and  later  re- 
turned to  Naples.  He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  op- 
eras filled  with  fresh  natural  melody,  into  which  he  in- 
troduced novel  instrumental  effects.  All  his  works  ex- 
cept the  delightful  opera,  La  Serva  padrona,  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  standard  repertory. 

Paix,  Jacob,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1556;  died  there  about  1590;  became 
organist  at  Lauingen.  His  compositions  include  an  Or- 
gan Book  in  1583,  which  shows  him  to  have  tran- 
scribed vocal  pieces  for  the  organ  after  the  German 
mechanical  fashion,  breaking  the  melody  into  monot- 
onous figures  of  four  notes,  without  any  attempt  at 
variety  of  movement. 

Pakhwaj,  an  East  Indian  double  headed  drum. 
Paladilhe,  fimile,  French  composer,  born  Montpel- 
lier,  June  3,  1844;  died  Paris,  Jan.  8,  1926;  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Mannontel,  Benoist  and 
Halevy,  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1860, 
with  his  cantata,  Le  Czar  Ivan  IV.  He  then  wrote 
several  light  operas,  some  fairly  successful,  including 
Le  Passant  to  a  libretto  by  Coppee.  In  addition,  his 
compositions  include  several  other  operas,  one  a  grand 
opera,  Paine,  based  on  a  Sardou  drama,  which  won 
success  in  Paris,  Germany  and  Italy ;  also  concert  music, 
masses  and  symphonies. 

Paladini,  Giovanni  Paolo,  early  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  and  lutenist  of  Milan. 

Paladius  (Palladius),  Bohemian  flutist  and  flute 
music  composer,  born  Brandeis,  Mar.  16,  1798;  died 
there,  Nov.  13,  1813. 

Palagga  (Pelagga,  Palgah),  an  Assyrian  drum,  usu- 
ally made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  a  skin  head,  which 
was  attached  by  means  of  wooden  pegs. 

Palaschko>  Johannes,  German  composer,  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  July  13,  1877;  died  there, 
Oct.  21,  1932;  pupil  of  E.  E.  Taubert,  Joachim  and 
Herzogenberg ;  his  compositions  include  violin  and  viola 
works. 


Palazzi,  Eugenio,  Italian  composer,  violinist  and  or- 
ganist, born  Trino,  Vercelli,  Aug.  16,  1859.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  church  music  and  choruses. 
Palazzi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  priest,  church  choirmaster 
and  church  music  composer,  born  Trino,  May  28,  1844; 
died  there,  Feb.  23,  1909;  his  works  include  piano  and 
violin  music. 

Palazzotto-Tagliavia,  Giuseppe,  i6th  to  i/th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer,  archdeacon  of  Cefalu  in  Sicily. 
Palermi,  Oscarre,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Naples,  Sept.  3,  1864 ;  his  compositions  are  chiefly  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Palester,  Roman,  Polish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
in  1907.  Among  his  works  are  piano  pieces,  songs  and 
orchestral  compositions,  including  Polonaise,  based  on 
folk  tunes,  and  Symphonic  Music. 

Palestine  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organization 
founded  in  the  Holy  Land  by  the  eminent  violinist, 
Bronislaw  Huberman,  now  (1938)  in  its  second  suc- 
cessful season.  Despite  internal  political  and  economic 
troubles,  the  orchestra  has  been  successful;  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Orchestral  Association  has  increased 
from  2,420  to  4,180,  and  concerts  are  given  in  rural 
districts  to  which  the  orchestra  travels  in  three  im- 
mense busses.  Arturo  Toscanini  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  orchestra,  which  has  had  the  benefit  of 
both  rehearsal  and  performance  under  his  baton.  Con- 
certs are  now  given  at  reduced  prices  in  a  special  series 
for  workers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  regular  sub- 
scription rates. 

Palestrina,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da,  Italian  composer, 
named  after  the  place  of  his  birth,  born  about  1525; 
died  in  Rome,  Feb.  2,  1594.  The  name  is  found  in  a 
wide  variety  of  forms  including  the  following :  Joannes 
Petraloysius  Praenestinus,  Preaneste  being  the  ancient 
classical  name  of  Palestrina ;  Joannes  Petrus  Aloysms 
Praenestinus;  Joannes  de  Pelestrina;  and  Gianetto  or 
Gianetto  Palestrina.  He  was  the  son  of  Sante  Pierluigi 
and  Maria  Gismondi,  fairly  substantial  members  of  the 
community.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Palestrina  was 
appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  cathedral  in 
his  native  town.  His  duties  were  to  play  the  organ  on 
festivals,  to  sing  daily  in  the  choir  at  Mass,  Vespers 
and  Compline,  and  to  instruct  the  canons  as  well  as 
the  boys  in  singing  and  other  musical  subjects.  On 
Feb.  7,  1550,  the  Bishop  of  Palestrina  was  elected 
Pope,  and  assumed  the  name  Julius  III.  At  his  in- 
stance Palestrina  was  appointed  choirmaster  of  the  Ju- 
lian shoir,  formed  by  Julius  II  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  singers  for  the  Sistine  choir  in  the  Vatican. 
In  token  of  gratitude  for  this  appointment  Palestrina 
published  his  first  book  of  Masses,  with  a  flattering 
dedication  to  the  Pope.  By  the  express  command  of 
the  Pope,  Palestrina  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
college  of  singers  of  the  Papal  Chapel  on  Jan.  13,  1555. 
In  accepting  this  post  Palestrina  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  office  as  choirmaster  of  the  Julian  choir.  Pope 
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Julius  died  on  Mar.  23  of  that  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Pope  Marcellus  II,  who  lived  only  three  weeks  after 
his  accession.  To  him  Palestrina  dedicated  his  great 
Missa  Papae  Marcelli.  Marcellus's  successor  was  Car- 
dinal Pietro  Caraffa,  who  took  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  In 
his  fanatical  zeal  he  dismissed  the  three  members  of  the 
Sistine  chapel  who  happened  to  be  married,  including 
Palestrina,  assigning  them  small  pensions  as  compen- 
sation. This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Palestrina  both  from 
the  financial  standpoint  and  considered  as  an  injury  to 
his  reputation  and  prestige. 

In  October. of  the  same  year  (iS55)  he  became  choir- 
master of  St.  John  Lateran.  During  the  next  four 
years  Palestrina  published  nothing  on  his  own  account, 
although  his  works  were  issued  by  editors  of  madrigal 
collections  under  the  pen-name,  "Gianetto."  He  be- 
came suddenly  famous  as  the  leading  church  composer 
of  the  day  by  a  simple  and  touching  setting  for  two 
responsive  choirs  of  the  Impropria  in  the  service  for 
Good  Friday.  This  work  secured  for  him  the  favor 
of  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IV,  who  requested  a  copy  for 
the  use  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  it  afterwards 
formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  Good  Friday  service. 
It  was  the  first  work  of  Palestrina  that  was  copied  into 
the  manuscript  choir-books  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In 
1558  he  resigned  his  post  at  St.  John  Lateran  and  went 
to  the  better  endowed  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Encouraged  by  the  request  of  his  Impropria  for 
the  Papal  Chapel,  and  anxious  to  retain  his  pension  in 
connection  therewith,  he  presented  to  the  college  of 
singers  two  motets  and  a  Mass.  In  1562,  the  Council 
of  Trent  ordered  sweeping  reforms  in  the  music  of  the 
church,  and  two  years  later  a  commission  of  eight  car- 
dinals was  appointed  by  Pius  IV  to  put  into  effect  the 
rulings  of  the  Council. 

Palestrina's  second  book  of  Masses  was  published 
in  1567,  and  was  dedicated  to  Philip  II  of  Spain. 

About  1567  Palestrina  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este.  In  1570  appeared  his 
third  book  of  Masses,  dedicated  like  the  second  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  a  year  later  the  great  master 
was  reappointed  choirmaster  at  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Shortly  afterward  he  presented  two  masses  to  the 
Papal  Chapel,  and  in  1572  issued  his  second  book  of 
motets,  dedicated  to  William,  Duke  of  Mantua.  In 
this  he  included  two  works  by  his  brother  Sylla,  and 
one  each  by  his  sons  Angelo  and  Ridolf  o,  apparently  to 
commend  these  members  of  his  family  to  the  Duke, 
who  was  a  powerful  patron  of  music.  In  1578  he 
undertook  the  revision  of  that  part  of  the  gradual 
known  as  the  "Proprium  de  tempore,"  a  project  that 
was  later  abandoned  by  papal  decree.  His  fourth  book 
of  masses,  dedicated  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  containing 
four  Masses  for  four  voices  and  three  for  five,  was 
published  in  1582.  Two  years  later  appeared  some  of 
Palestrina's  most  famous  work,  the  Fourth  Book  of 
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Motets,  containing  twenty-nine  numbers  on  texts  from 
the  Song  of  Songs. 

The  first  book  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  was 
published  in  1588,  and  a  year  later  there  appeared  an- 
other magnificent  liturgical  work,  Hymns  for  the 
Whole  Year.  In  1590  Palestrina  published  his  fifth 
book  of  Masses,  dedicated  to  Duke  William  of  Bavaria, 
patron  of  Palestrina's  famous  contemporary,  Orlando 
di  Lasso.  During  that  year  Sixtus  V  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Niccolo  Sfrondrato  who  took  the  title 
Gregory  XIV.  About  this  time  Palestrina  composed 
the  celebrated  Stabat  Mater  for  eight  voices,  and  the 
splendid  Magnificat,  also  for  eight  voices.  In  1592 
Ippolito  Aldobrandini  became  Pope,  with  the  title  of 
Clement  VIII.  In  the  following  year  Palestrina  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  work  consisting  of  settings  of 
the  offertory  texts  of  the  Roman  Missal  for  all  the 
Sundays  and  chief  festivals  of  the  year.  The  year 
1593  also  saw  the  preparation  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Masses,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  the 
Pope's  nephew,  who  had  employed  Palestrina  to  write 
chamber  music  for  his  personal  use.  The  dedication  of 
the  master's  last  work,  the  second  book  of  Spiritual 
Madrigals,  was  signed  New  Year's  day,  1594.  A  sev- 
enth book  of  Masses  was  being  prepared  when  Pales- 
trina died  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  the  work  was 
later  isstied  by  his  only  surviving  son,  Iginio.  Six  fur- 
ther books  of  Masses,  numbered  from  eight  to  thirteen, 
were  published  in  Venice  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Palestrina,  be- 
gun in  1862  and  numbering  thirty-three  volumes,  con- 
tains ninety-four  masses,  sixty-four  hymns,  forty-two 
lamentations,  three  hundred  fifty  motets,  thirty-five 
magnificats,  ten  litanies,  one  hundred  forty  madrigals, 
and  many  miscellaneous  works.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Michel  Brenet,  Alberto  Cametti,  Karl 
G.  Fellerer,  Felix  Raugel  and  Eugen  Schmitz. 

Palestrina,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Hans  Pfitzner,  first  produced  at  Munich  in 
1917.  The  story  is:  Palestrina  is  in  his  study  when 
Cardinal  Borremeo  comes  to  tell  him  that  all  figurated 
church  music  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  Cardinal  tries  to  persuade  Palestrina  to 
write  a  mass,  which  will  cause  the  Council  to  reverse 
its  edict;  Palestrina  refuses,  but  after  he  is  left  alone 
the  voices  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past  sound  in  his 
ears,  and  he  realizes  the  duty  that  genius  owes  the 
world.  He  works  until  exhausted  and  when  the  Mass 
is  completed,  drops  off  in  a  slumber;  his  son,  Iginio, 
gathers  up  the  manuscript,  and  is  happy  to  see  his 
father  once  more  active.  While  Palestrina  is  in  his 
study,  looking  at  Rome  through  the  open  window,  his 
Mass  is  being  sung  before  Pope  and  Cardinals;  the 
people  are  cheering  and  singers  rush  in  to  tell  Palestrina 
that  his  Mass  has  saved  church  music.  Even  the  Pope 
himself  is  on  his  way  to  thank  the  composer ;  Palestrina 
turns  to  his  organ,  and,  as  his  thoughts  turn  to  his  dead 
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wife,  the  master's  soul  is  wafted  away  in  a  concord  of 
sweet  sounds. 

Palestrina  Style,  the  name  applied  to  the  form  of  a 
cappella  polyphonic  composition  perfected  by  the  Italian 
master. 

Palettes  (Fr.),  the  white  keys  on  the  keyboard  of 
the  piano,  organ,  etc.  The  black  keys  are  known  as 
feintes. 

Palffy-Waniek,  Kamilla,  Austrian  pianist,  opera 
librettist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Mannersdorf ,  Nov. 
20,  1885. 

Palfner,  Alois,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  at  Graz 
in  1884.  After  being  apprenticed  to  J.  Jobst,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Vienna  with  Carl  H.  Voigt,  and 
then  established  his  own  business  at  Graz  in  1907,  mak- 
ing good  instruments  on  the  Vuillaume  and  Stradi- 
varius  models,  and  also  some  excellent  bows. 
Palg'ah,  the  Akkadian  name  for  Palagga. 
Palgrave-Turner,  Mary  Hamilton,  contemporary 
Canadian  contralto,  born  at  Peterboro,  Ont.;  studied 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London;  made  her 
debut  at  Aeolian  Hall  there  in  1905,  sang  frequently  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  toured  the  United 
States  with  Liza  Lehmann. 

Palicot,  Georges,  igth  to  2Oth  century  French  opera 
composer;  his  compositions  include  operas  and  panto- 
mimes. 

Palillos  (Sp.)  drumsticks. 

Paling,  Willem  Hendrik,  Dutch  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rotterdam,  Sept.  I,  1825;  died  Sydney, 
Aug.  27,  1895. 

Palione,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Rome,  Oct.  7,  1781 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1819;  pupil 
of  Fenaroli;  became  a  teacher  in  Paris.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  chamber  music,  symphonies 
and  an  oratorio. 

Palladius,  see  Pdadius. 

Pallavicini  (or  Pallavicino),  Carlo,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  Salo,  near  Brescia,  1630;  died  Dresden, 
Jan.  27,  1688;  music  master  to  the  court  at  Dresden, 
and  chorus  master  at  the  Italian  opera  there;  his  works 
include  twenty  operas  given  in  Italian  cities  and  at 
Dresden. 

Pallavicini,  Vincenzo,  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  choirmaster,  born  at  Brescia.  He  was  choir- 
master at  the  Conservatorio  degl'  Incurabili  at  Venice, 
and  his  name  appears  on  some  manuscript  music  at 
Bologna  under  date  of  1743.  He  wrote  the  music  to 
the  first  act  of  Goldoni's  The  Apothecary,  the  last  two 
acts  being  composed  by  Domenico  Fischietti.  The  op- 
era was  performed  in  1755. 

Pallavicino,  Benedetto,  i6th  to  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Cremona ;  died  about 
1612. 

Pallemaerts,  Edmundo,  Belgian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1867;  studied  with  Kuf- 


ferath  and  De  Greef  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory; 
founded  the  Argentina  Conservatory  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1894;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental, 
choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Palliser,  Esther,  American  soprano,  born  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  July  28,  1872;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory with  Mathilda  Marchesi,  and  with  Mme.  Viardot- 
Garcia,  made  her  operatic  debut  at  Rouen  in  1890,  sang 
in  Sullivan's  Ivanhoe  at  the  London  Royal  English  Op- 
era House  in  1891,  and  later  appeared  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

Palloni,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Camerino,  Italy,  Aug.  4,  1831 ;  died 
Rome,  July  14,  1892. 

Pallophotophone,  a  method  of  recording  sound  on 
photographic  film,  invented  by  Charles  A.  Hoxie,  and 
particularly  valuable  in  radio  work,  where  programs 
and  speeches  can  be  put  on  a  master  record  for  radio 
transmission.  The  sound  vibrations  are  changed  into 
light  vibrations  by  means  of  the  photo-electric  cell, 
transferred  to  motion-picture  film,  and  then  re-trans- 
mitted by  radio,  again  by  the  use  of  the  photo-electric 
cell.  The  invention  differs  from  the  Phonoflm,  which 
is  better  adapted  to  the  motion  pictures. 

Pallos,  Paul,  Hungarian  pianist,  conductor'  and 
chanson  composer,  born  Budapest,  May  23,  1870. 

Pallotta,  Matteo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Palermo 
in  1689  (?) ;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  28,  1758;  court  com- 
poser to  Charles  VI  in  Vienna.  His  works  include 
masses  in  four  and  eight  parts,  noted  for  their  skilful 
counterpoint. 

Pallotta,  Pietro,  late  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Perugia  about  1790. 

Palm,  Emil,  German  composer  and  singer,  born 
Cologne,  Jan.  26,  1893.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, orchestral  pieces,  dances,  choruses,  duets  and 
songs. 

*Palm,  Johaxi  Fredrik,  Swedish  song  composer,  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Aug.  19,  1753 ;  died 
Edsberg,  Sollentuna,  Mar.  15,  1821. 

Palm,  Karl  Herman,  Swedish  composer,  organist 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Kyrketorps  For- 
samling,  West  Gotland,  May  18,  1863 ;  his  compositions 
include  songs  and  choral  works;  also  a  study  on  the 
history  of  church  music. 

Palma,  Athos,  Argentine  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Buenos  Aires,  June  7,  1891 ;  pupil  of  G.  Troiani  and 
Carlos  Pedrell ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental, orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Palma,  Silvestro,  Italian  opera  and  church  music 
composer,  born  at  Ischia  in  1762;  died  Naples,  Aug. 
8,  1834. 

Palmay,  Ilka,  Hungarian  operetta  singer,  born 
Kaschau,  Sept.  21,  1864. 

Palme,  Rudolf,  German  organist,  music  director  and 
composer,  born  Barby-on-Elbe,  Oct.  23,  1834;  died 
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Magdeburg,  Jan.  8,  1909;  pupil  of  Ritter;  became 
Royal  Music  Director  and  organist  at  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Magdeburg.  His  compositions  in- 
cluded organ  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Palmer,  Courtlant,  American  concert  pianist  and 
composer,  born  New  York,  Dec.  17,  1872;  studied  in 
New  York,  Paris  and  with  Sgambati  in  Rome.  His 
compositions  include  stage  music,  orchestral  pieces, 
chamber  and  piano  music,  some  of  which  is  for  chil- 
dren. 

Palmer,  Elizabeth  Annie  (Bessie),  English  oper- 
atic contralto,  born  London,  Aug.  9,  1831;  died  Oct., 
1910. 

Palmer,  Geoffrey  Molyneux,  English  composer  and 
organist,  born  Staines,  Oct.  8,  1882;  his  compositions 
include  an  Irish  opera,  also  cantatas,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert,  English  priest  and  organ- 
ist, born  at  Grantchester  in  1846;  died  June  20,  1926. 

Palmer,  Henry,  early  I7th  century  English  church 
music  composer. 

Palmer,  Horatio  Richmond,  American  composer, 
choral  conductor  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  26,  1834;  died  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  15,  1907;  studied  with  his  father  and  sister,  and 
later  in  New  York,  Berlin  and  Florence;  had  charge 
of  the  New  Church  Choral  Union  for  many  years,  giv- 
ing concerts  with  as  many  as  four  thousand  voices. 
His  works  include  choruses  and  songs,  also  a  Theory  of 
Music,  a  Musical  Catechism,  and  a  Manual  for  Teach- 
ers. 

Palmer,  Jeanne,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born 
at  New  York  in  1904;  studied  with  Maude  Douglas 
Tweedy  and  Ivan  Ivantzoff ;  made  her  recital  debut  at 
Town  Hall  in  1931 ;  toured  the  United  States,  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
and  other  leading  orchestras,  and  appeared  on  radio 
broadcasts.  She  has  also  sung  in  opera  at  the  LewisoBn 
Stadium,  New  York  City,  and  created  the  role  of 
Fevonia  in  Rimsky-KorsakofFs  The  Invisible  City  of 
Kitesh  at  Philadelphia. 

Palmgren,  Maikki  Jarnefelt,  see  Jarnefelt-Pahn- 
gren,  Maikki. 

Palmgren,  Selim,  Finnish  pianist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Bjorneborg,  Feb.  16,  1878.  He  studied  at 
the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  with  Wegelius,  and  in 
Berlin  with  Ansorge,  Wilhelm  Berger  and  Ferruccio 
Busoni,  later  becoming  a  choral  conductor  in  Helsing- 
fors. He  also  made  successful  piano  tours  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Finland  and  Scandinavia.  His  first  opera, 
Daniel  Hjost,  was  produced  in  Helsingfors  in  1910; 
his  second  dramatic  work,  Peter  Schlemihl,  still  awaits 
production.  Palmgren  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
in  1920  and  also  taught  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Mu- 
sic, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1923.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  piano  compositions;  they  include  two  concertos,  a 


sonata,  a  fantasy,  twenty-four  preludes,  a  Finnish  Suite, 
a  Ballade  and  a  set  of  twelve  pieces  entitled  Finnische 
Lyrik. 

Palmieri,  Benedetto,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Naples,  Mar.  4,  1863;  taught  in 
London  and  Dublin;  his  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, a  suite  for  orchestra  and  other  orchestral  and 
chamber  music. 

Palminteri,  Antonio,  Italian  opera  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Menfi,  Oct.  3,  1846;  died  Pistoja,  July 


Palmstedt,  Erik,  Swedish  pianist  and  organist,  born 
Stockholm,  Dec.  16,  1741;  died  there,  June  12,  1803. 

Palmstedt,  Karl,  Swedish  singer  and  lecturer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  Stockholm,  June  9,  1785  ;  died  there, 
Apr.  6,  1870;  studied  at  the  Music  Academy  in  that 
city. 

Palombi,  Alfredo,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
Nov.  22,  1875  ;  his  works  include  masses,  military  music 
and  a  harmony  text  book. 

Paloschi,  Giovanni,  Italian  writer  on  music,  born 
1824;  died  Jan.  2,  1892;  member  of  the  music  publish- 
ing house  of  Ricordi  at  Milan;  his  writings  include  a 
dictionary  of  dramatic  music,  published  in  1876;  many 
translations  and  contributions  to  the  "Gazetta  Musi- 
cale." 

Palotta,  Matteo,  Italian  priest,  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Palermo  about  1689;  died  Vienna, 
Mar.  28,  1758;  studied  at  Naples;  his  works  included 
the  composition  of  a  cappella  music  for  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI,  other  church  music,  and  a  valuable  book 
dealing  with  Gregorian  chant. 

Pals  (van  Gilse  van  der  Pals),  Leopold  van  der, 
Russian  composer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  July  5,  1884; 
studied  with  Julius  Johannsen  and  Alexander  Denereaz  ; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  orches- 
tral, operatic,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Pals  (van  Gilse  van  der  Pals),  Nikolaus  van  der, 
Russian  pianist,  teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and 
conductor,  born  St.  Petersburg,  May  19,  1891  ;  studied 
in  Leipzig;  author  of  a  study  on  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Palsa,  Johann,  Bohemian  horn  player,  born  in  1754; 
died  in  1792. 

Palson,  Gertrud,  see  Wettergren,  Gertrud. 

Paltoni,  Frances  Corri,  see  Corri-Paltoni,  Frances. 

Palunibo,  Costantino,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Torre  Annunziata,  Naples,  Nov.  30, 
1843;  died  Posillipo,  Jan.  17,  1928;  his  compositions 
include  piano,  ensemble,  and  operatic  music. 

Pamer,  Fritz  Egon,  Austrian  song  composer,  music 
librarian  and  choral  conductor,  born  Vienna,  June  6, 
1900;  died  there,  Oct.  18,  1923;  pupil  of  G.  Adler;  his 
works  include  a  study  on  Mahler's  songs. 

Paminger  (Paminger),  Leonhard,  German  com- 
poser, born  Aschau,  Bavaria,  Mar.  29,  1495  ;  died  Pas- 
sau,  May  3,  1567.  He  studied  at  Passau  and  Vienna, 
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and  then  held  a  post  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Passau.  His  compositions  include  many  German 
hymns,  but  his  chief  work  is  a  large  collection  of  Latin 
motets  for  four  to  six  voices,  providing  for  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  year. 

Pammelia,  an  English  collection  of  canons,  rounds 
and  catches.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  appear 
in  England,  where  it  was  published  in  1609,  edited  by 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  and  contains  thirty-one  works. 

Pampani,  Antonio  Gaetano,  iSth  century  Italian 
composer,  died  at  Venice  in  1769;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operas  and  church  music. 

Pan-American  Association  of  Composers,  founded 
in  1 928  .by  Edgar  Varese  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  composers  throughout  the 
Americas,  and  promoting  their  works  in  Europe.  Con- 
certs have  been  given  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

Panassie,  Hugues,  contemporary  French  writer  and 
musicologist,  author  of  a  book,  Le  Jazz  Hot,  which 
covers  the  subject  of  jazz  and  the  European  composers 
who  have  affected  it. 

Pan  Bomba,  a  Spanish  instrument  consisting  of  a 
membrane  stretched  over  an  earthenware  jar,  a  tin  can 
or  a  flower  pot.  It  is  also  found  in  Italy., 

Pancera,  Ella,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna,  Aug. 
15,  1876;  died  Bad  Ischl,  May  10,  1932;  pupil  of  J. 
Epstein  and  Vockner. 

Panchama  Ottu,  an  East  Indian  trumpet,  over  two 
feet  in  length,  made  of  thin  metal  tubing  terminating 
in  a  bell. 

Pandean  pipe  (Pan  Pipes,  Gr.^  syrinx;  Fr.,  flute  de 
Pan;  Ger.,  Panflote).  An  instrument  identified  with 
the  "Ugab,"  the  first  wind  instrument  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  it  was  known  as  the  syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  In 
China  the  tubes  were  of  bamboo ;  in  Peru  of  cane  and 
also  of  soapstone.  Theoretically  the  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  stopped  pipes,  blown  from  the  edge 
of  the  upper  and  the  only  opening.  One  note  and 
occasional  harmonics  are  produced  from  each  tube 
which  are  graduated  and  arranged  in  sets.  The  Greek 
instrument  generally  had  seven  tubes.  In  Fiji  and 
South  America,  it  is  made  with  a  double  set  of  pipes, 
one  set  open  and  the  other  closed  at  one  end,  making 
octave  passages  possible. 

Pandeiro,  a  European  instrument  consisting  of  a 
circular  metal  framework  carrying  discs  or  bells.  It 
was  used  in  Spanish  dances. 

Pander,  Oscar  von,  German  composer,  music  critic 
and  conductor,  born  Ogershof,  Latvia,  Mar.  31,  1883; 
-pupil  of  Louis  and  Gernsheim ;  his  works  include  piano 
and  orchestral  music. 

Pandero,  the  Spanish  name  for  the  Basque  drum, 
known  in  Germany  as  the  tamburin. 

Pandora,  see  Bandora. 

Patidore,  see  Bandora.  . 


Pandorina,  see  Bandora. 
Pandura,  see  Bandora. 
Pandurina,  see  Bandora. 

Pane,  Domenico  del,  I7th  century  Italian  composer, 
male  soprano  and  choirmaster,  born  Rome. 

Pane-Gasser,  John,  Italian-American  tenor,  born 
Nervesa,  Mar.  7,  1897.  He  became  interested  in  music 
in  1921.  After  studying  in  Chicago,  he  went  to  Milan 
to  complete  his  operatic  training,  and  made  his  debut 
at  Palermo  in  1928,  was  a  guest  artist  at  the  Vienna 
State  Opera  in  1929  and  became  leading  tenor  with  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  in  1932. 

Panel,  Ludovic,  contemporary  French  organist;  pu- 
pil of  Eugene  Gigout  and  Alexandre  Guilmant ;  organist 
at  Dieppe  and  at  the  Sacre  Coeur  in  Paris,  also  assistant 
to  Marcel  Dupre.  He  founded  the  Society  of  Or- 
ganology. 

Pang  Kiang,  a  Korean  wind  bell,  made  of  metal  and 
suspended  from  the  eaves  of  houses.  A  thin  piece  of 
brass  attached  to  the  clapper  catches  the  breeze. 

Pang-Ku,  a  small,  flat  Chinese  drum,  with  a  wooden 
body ;  the  bottom  is  hollow  and  the  top  is  covered  with 
skin.  It  rests  on  a  wooden  tripod  and  is  used  in  the 
popular  orchestras. 

Panharmonicon  (Panharmonion),  a  kind  of  auto- 
matic orchestrion  invented  in  1800  by  J.  N.  Malzel  of 
Vienna. 

Paniagua,  Raul,  contemporary  Guatemalan  com- 
poser, an  authority  on  Mayan  music. 

Panico,  Michele,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples,  July 
1 6,  1830;  studied  at  Naples  and  Milan.  He  wrote 
operas,  a  mass  with  orchestra,  other  church  music  and 
vocal  pieces. 

Panizza,  Ettore,  Italian  opera  conductor  and  .com- 
poser, born  Buenos  Aires,  Aug.  12,  1875 ;  pupil  of  the 
^  Milan  Conservatory.  He  conducted  opera  at  Rome  in 
1899,  and  after  performing  at  various  opera  houses  in 
Italy  and  South  America,  he  was  conductor  for  several 
seasons  in  London  at  Covent  Garden.  He  edited  a 
.new  three-volume  edition  of  Berlioz's  Treatise  on  In- 
strumentation, and  composed  several  operas,  including 
II  fidanzato  del  mare,  Media  evo  latino,  and  Aurora. 

Panizza,  Giacomo,  Italian  cembalist  and  composer, 
born  Castellazzo  Bormida,  May  I,  1804;  died  Milan, 
May  i,  1860. 

Panizzardi,  Mario,  Italian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Turin,  Jan.  26,  1863.  He  wrote  studies  of 
Wagner. 

Panmelodion,  a  keyboard  instrument,  invented  in 
1810  by  F.  .Lsppich.  The  tone  is  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  wheels  on  metal  bars. " 

Pannain,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 

born  .Naples,  Jan.  31,  1841 ;  died  there  in  Oct.  1921. 

Pannain,    Edoardo,    Italian    composer    and   piano 

teacher,  .born  Naples,  Apr.  11,  1869.    He  has  composed 

operas,  a  symphony  and  chamber  and  piano  music. 
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Pannain,  Guide,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1891 ;  pupil 
of  de  Nardis.  He  composed  piano  and  violin  works  and 
wrote  on  Italian  music  and  musicians. 

Pannier,  Otto,  German  bassoonist  and  composer, 
born  Grobzig,  Jan.  27,  1882.  His  works  include  a  sym- 
phony, a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and  songs. 
Pannocha,  Franz,  Austrian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Feldbach,  Sept.  6, 1887.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  a  Singspiel,  masses,  choruses,  chansons, 
dances  and  marches. 

Panny,  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Kohlmitzberg,  Oct.  23,  1794;  died  Mainz, 
Sept  7,  1838.  He  toured  with  Paganini,  composed  for 
him  a  scena  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  founded  at 
Mainz  a  music  school  at  which  Peter  Cornelius  studied. 
His  works  include  also  a  violin  sonata,  violin  solos, 
string  quartets,  trios,  .a  clarinet  sonata,  masses,  a 
requiem,  songs  and  an  opera. 

Panoff,  Petr-Assen,  Bulgarian  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  musicologist,  born  Rusczuk,  Aug. 
23,  1899;  studied  at  Bonn.  His  works  include  violin 
and  orchestral  works  and  studies  of  Bulgarian  music. 

Panofka,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  teacher,  writer 
on  music  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Oct.  2,  1807; 
died  Florence,  Nov.  18,  1887;  pupil  of  the  cantors 
Strauch  and  Forster  and  of  Mayseder  and  Hoffman  at 
Vienna.  He  made  his  concert  debut  at  the  age  of  ten, 
gave  concerts  in  Munich  and  Berlin  and  studied  singing 
in  Paris  with  Bordagni,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  founding  a  singing  academy.  He  was  assistant  con- 
ductor at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  during 
Jenny  Lind's  appearances.  He  composed  violin  music 
with  various  accompaniments,  wrote  important  works  on 
the  voice  and  vocal  exercises  and  translated  Baillot's 
violin  method  into  German; 

Panorgue  (Fr.),  a  miniature  reed-organ  attached  to 
a  piano  and  played  from  the  same  manual,  an  invention 
of  Jaulin  of  Paris.  The  combination  is  called  a 
panorgue-piano. 

Panormo,  George  Lewis,  English  guitar  and  violin 
maker,  born  at  London  in  1774;  died  about  1842,  son 
of  Vincenzo  Panormo.  He  worked  in  London,  produc- 
ing violins  on  the  Stradivarius  model  and  enjoying 
special  celebrity  for  his  bows. 

Panormo,  Vincenzo  Trusaino,  Italian  violin  maker, 
born  Monreale,  Nov.  30,  1734;  died  at  London  in  1813. 
He  studied  his  craft  at  Cremona  and  Turin  and  prac- 
tised it  at  Marseilles,  London  and  Paris,  where  he 
settled.  He  copied  to  perfection  the  large-pattern 
Stradivarius.  Some  of  his  best  instruments  were  made 
from  a  maple  billiard  table. 

Panosetti,  Franz  Ercole,  Swiss  violinist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  violin  technic,  born  Basel,  Aug.  22,  1889. 

"Pan  Pipes,  see  Pandean-Pipes.  . 

Panseron,  Auguste  Mathieu,  French  composer, 
writer  on  music  and  voice  teacher,  born  Paris,  Apr.  26, 
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1796;  died  there,  July  29,  1859;  pupil  of  Gossec, 
Levasseur  and  Bertini  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
of  Mattei  and  Salieri,  He  was  accompanist  at  the 
Opera-Comique  and  a  professor  at  the  Conservatory, 
where  he  taught  solfeggio,  vocalization  and  singing. 
He  composed  more  than  two  hundred  French  "ro- 
mances," for  voice,  three  one-act  operas  and  masses, 
but  is  better  known  for  his  works  on  singing  and  his 
manual  of  harmony. 

Pantaleon  (Pantalon),  an  improved  dulcimer  in- 
vented in  1690,  and  named  after  the  inventor, 
Pantaleon  Hebenstreit.  It  was  four  times  the  size  of 
the  dulcimer,  oblong  in  shape,  and  had  two  soundboards, 
back  to  back,  each  with  a  scale  of  strings,  on  one  side 
overspun  catgut,  and  on  the  other  wire. 

Pantalon  (Fr.),  the  first  figure  in  the  old  set  of 
quadrilles. 

Panthes,  Marie,  French  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at 
Odessa,  about  1880 ;  pupil  of  Henry  Fissot  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  she  was  accorded  first  prize  as.  a 
pianist  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  piano  instructor  at  the 
Geneva  Conservatory.  She  toured  with  Petschnikoff 
in  1897. 

Pantillon,  Georges,  French  conductor  and  composer, 
born  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Oct.  9,  1870. 

Pantomime  (Gr.),  a  stage  play  in  which  perform- 
ers express  their  meaning  by  gestures  without  dialogue, 
but  usually  with  music.  The  Greeks  used  the  art  of 
pantomime  skillfully  in  the  choruses,  which  contained 
both  pantomimists  and  singers.  Later  the  Romans 
produced  dramatic  entertainments  which  consisted 
entirely  of  dancing  and  pantomime.  The  pantomime 
became  popular  in  England  during  the  iSth  century, 
its  form  imitating  that  used  in  Italy ;  in  the  igth  century 
it  became  more  spectacular  and  less  classical  in  musical 
atmosphere;  today  English  pantomime  is  more  on  the 
order  of  extravaganza. 

Pantzer,  Karl,  German  conductor,  born  Teplitz, 
Mar.  2,  1866;  died  at  Diisseldorf  in  1924;  pupil  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory ;  conductor  for  sixteen  years  at 
the  Stadt  Theater  in  Leipzig.  He  became  music  director 
at  Diisseldorf  in  1899. 

Panum,  Hortense,  Danish  musicologist,  born  Kiel, 
Mar.  14,  1856;  died  in  1933;  pupil  of  A.  Winding,  V. 
Bendix  and  O.  Rosenhoff  at  Copenhagen  and,  in  the 
history  of  music,  of  Tappert  at  Berlin.  At  Copenhagen 
she  pursued  historical  studies,  specializing  in  the  history 
of  old  instruments.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Musikpedagogisk  Forening  and  a  teacher  at  the  Copen- 
hagen Conservatory.  She  has  written  an  illustrated  his- 
tory of  music,  works  on  ancient  instruments,  on  Danish 
music,  and  on  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and  arti- 
cles for  musical  periodicals. 

Panzer,  Fritz,  German  choral  conductor,  violinist 
and  composer  of  chamber  music,  born  Apr.  9,  1865. 

Panzini,  Angelo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Lodi,  Nov.  22,  1820;  died  Milan,  Feb.  27,  1886. 
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Panzner,  Karl,  Bohemian  conductor,  born  Teplitz, 
Mar.  2,  1866;  died  Diisseldorf,  Dec.  17,  1923;  pupil  of 
Nicode,  Draeseke  and  Wiillner  at  Dresden  and  of  Anton 
Rubinstein;  conductor  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theater. 
He  was  at  Bremen  for  ten  years  where  he  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  and  the  Lehrer-Gesang  Societies,  was 
made  a  professor  and  municipal  music  director  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  on  musical  life.  He  has 
been  guest  conductor  in  New  York,  Barcelona,  Paris, 
Petrograd  and  Rome. 

Paolantonio,  Francisco,  Argentine  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1885 ;  died  Dec.  15, 
1934 ;  conductor  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphonic  prelude,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Paoli,  Francesco,  Italian  hornist  and  composer,  born 
Pescia,  Apr.  18,  1820;  died  Florence,  Jan.  15,  1870. 
He  composed  a  horn  method  and  a  bombardon  method. 

Paolo,  Aretino,  i6th  century  Italian  composer  of 
church  music  and  conductor;  born  at  Arezzo  in  1544. 

Paolucci,  Giuseppe,  Italian  choirmaster  and  writer 
on  counterpoint,  born  Siena,  May  25,  1726 ;  died  Apr. 
26,  1776. 

Papavoine,  i8th  century  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Marseilles  in  1793.  He  composed  an 
opera,  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  violin  sonatas. 

Pape,  Erich,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Hanover,  Dec.  3,  1898.  He  has  composed  a  symphony, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Pape,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  either  Altona  or  Hamburg ;  died  at  Stockholm 
in  1663;  pupil  of  Jakob  Pratorius.  He  composed  songs. 

Pape,  Johann  Heinrich  (Jean  Henri),  German  pi- 
ano maker,  born  Hanover,  July  i,  1789;  died  Paris, 
Feb.  2,  1875.  He  worked  for  Pleyel  of  Paris  and  went 
into  business  there  for  himself  in  about  1815  .  He  built 
an  eight-octave  piano,  introduced  padded  hammers  and 
invented  overstringing. 

Pape,  Ludwig  Josef  Christian,  German  composer, 
born  Liibeck,  May  14,  1799;  died  Bremen,  Jan.  9,  1855. 
He  composed  seven  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Pape,  Willy  B.,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1850.  He  composed  light  piano 
music. 

Papendick,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  composer  and 
pianist,  born  near  Tilsit,  Apr.  26,  1839;  died  Berlin, 
May  24,  1908;  pupil  of  C.  Voss  and  T.  Kullak.  He 
composed  for  piano. 

Papi,  Gennaro,  contemporary  conductor,  pupil  of 
Camillo  de  Nardis;  chorus  master  at  San  Severo  di 
Puglia  and  assistant  conductor  in  Milan,  Warsaw, 
Odessa,  London,  Buenos  Aires  and  Turin.  He  made 
his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in 
1917. 

Papier,  Louis,  German  composer,  organist  and  voice 
teacher  in  public  schools,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  26,  1829; 
died  there,  Feb.  13,  1878. 


Papier,  Rosa,  German  mezzo-soprano,  born  Baden, 
Sept.  18,  1858;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  9,  1932;  engaged  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna  and,  since  1891,  vocal 
teacher  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Papillon  de  la  Ferte,  Denis  Pierre  Jean,  French 
conductor,  born  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Feb.  18,  1727; 
guillotined  in  1794.  Master  of  Revels  to  Louis  XVI 
in  1777  and  director  of  the  Royal  Singing  School,  1777, 
and  the  Opera,  from  1780  to  1790. 

Papin,  Georges,  French  violoncellist,  gambist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  26,  1860 ;  died  at  Colombes 
in  1914. 

Papin,  Rene,  see  Rennay,  Leon. 

Papini,  Guido,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
near  Florence,  Aug.  I,  1847;  died  London,  Oct.  3, 
1912;  pupil  of  Georgetti.  He  made  his  debut  when 
thirteen  at  Florence  with  Spohr's  third  concerto,  was 
leader  of  the  Quartet  Society  at  Florence,  played  at 
London,  at  the  Musical  Union,  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  with  the  Old  and  New  Philharmonic  Societies, 
played  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  and  taught  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music,  Dublin,  where  he  organized 
the  Classical  Concerts  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Music. 
He  composed  two  concertos,  one  for  violin  and  one  for 
'cello,  wrote  a  violin  method,  and  many  small  pieces  for 
violin  and  for  'cello,  and  edited  classic  works  including 
Paganini's  twenty-four  Caprices. 

Papoff  (Rus.  Popoff),  Vladimir  Ananievitsch 
von,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Perm,  Nov.  23, 
1878;  pupil  of  H.  Barth  and  L.  Godoffsky. 

Papot,  Marie  Anna,  French  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  1854;  died  Paris,  Sept.  2,  1896.  She  taught 
voice  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
exercises,  Vingt-sept  legons  a  changement  de  clefs. 

Papp,  Victor  von,  Hungarian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Szilagysomlyo,  Apr.  3,  1881.  He  has  written 
lives  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Dohnanyi. 

Pappalardo,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Catania,  Jan.  21,  1817;  died  Naples,  Feb. 
9,  1884. 

Papperitz,  Benjamin  Robert,  German  composer 
and  organist,  born  Pirna,  Dec.  4,  1826;  died  Leipzig, 
Sept.  29,  1903;  pupil  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  organist  of  the  Nikolaikirche  at  Leipzig.  He  was 
made  Royal  Professor  in  1882.  He  composed  organ 
music,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Papuschek,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  of  masses 
and  orchestral  works,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1885. 

Paque,  Desire  Marie  Joseph  Leon,  French  com- 
poser, born  Liege,  May  21,  1867;  pupil  at  the  Liege 
Conservatory  and  piano  and  organ  teacher  in  Sofia, 
Athens,  Lisbon  and  Geneva.  He  has  composed  an 
opera,  Vaima,  a  requiem,  violin  sonatas,  suites  for. viola 
and  organ  and  piano  pieces.  He  has  favored  a  type 
of  rational  music  without  any  considerable  degree  of 
thematic  entity,  yet  he  has  been  able,  by  working  out 
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independence  of  the  voices,  to  create  some  really  great 
atonal  effects. 

Paque,  Guillaume,  Belgian  violoncello  virtuoso, 
born  Brussels,  July  24,  1825;  died  London,  Mar.  2, 
1876 ;  pupil  of  de  Munck  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 
He  was  solo  'cellist  in  Musard's  Concerts  at  Paris, 
'cellist  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  and  played  in 
the  Italian  Opera  at  London  in  1851,  where  also  he  was 
associated  with  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  was  first 
'cello  of  the  Philharmonic  and  a  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Private  Band. 

Paradeiser,  Karl  (Pater  Marian),  Austrian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Rindenthal,  Oct.  n,  .1747; 
died  Melk,  Nov.  16,  1775.  He  composed  church  music, 
cantatas  and  thirty-two  string  quartets. 

Paradies  (Paradisi),  Pietro  Domenico,  Italian  com- 
poser, teacher  and  harpsichordist,  born  at  Naples  in 
1710;  died  at  Venice  in  1792;  pupil  of  Porpora  and 
teacher  of  harpsichord  at  London.  He  composed  operas 
and  sonatas,  of  which  new  editions  were  published  in 
1917  and  1921.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  re- 
corded. 

Paradis,  Maria  Theresia  von,  Austrian  blind  pi- 
ianist,  organist  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  May  15, 
1759;  died  there,  Feb.  I,  1824;  pupil  of  Richter,  Koze- 
luch,  Salieri,  Righini,  Friberth  and  Abbe  Vogler.  She 
played  at  Paris,  London  and  Brussels  and  in  Germany. 
A  friend  invented  for  her  a  system  of  notation  which 
she  used  in  composing.  Her  compositions  include  a 
:music  drama,  an  operetta,  a  fairy  opera,  a  funeral  can- 
tata on  Louis  XVI,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Paradise  and  the  Peri,  English  poem  by  Thomas 
'Moore,  forming  the  second  of  the  four  books  of  his 
.Lalla  Rookh.  It  has  been  set  to  music  by  various  com- 
posers, the  finest  one  written  by  Robert  Schumann  for 
soli,  chorus  and  orchestra,  with  his  own  text  from  a 
German  translation;  it  was  first  produced  in  Leipzig 
on  Dec.  2,  1843.  Sterndale  Bennett  used  it  for  a  fantasy 
overture  first  produced  at  London  on  July  14,  1862 ;  it 
was  also  used  by  J.  F.  Barnett  for  a  cantata,  and  by 
Paul  Dukas  in  1912  for  a  Pokme  danse. 

Paradisi,  Pietro  Domenico,  see  Paradies,  Pietro 
Domenico. 

Parallel,  in  part  writing,  two  or  more  voices  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  and  equidistant  from  each 
other.  The  most  acceptable  intervals  for  parallel  mo- 
tion between  two  voices  are  thirds  and  sixths;  the  most 
objectionable  is  that  of  parallel  perfect  fifths  and  oc- 
taves. When  used  in  reference  to 'keys  and  tonalities, 
parallel  may  be  the  equivalent  of  tonic  of  relative.  Two 
phrases  or  periods  are  said  to  be  parallel  when  at  least 
one  figure  or  measure  of  the  consequent  phrase  is  the 
same  as  one  in  the  antecedent. 

Paraphrase,  a  transcription  of  a  vocal  or  instru- 
mental work  for  some  other  instrument  or  vocal  com- 
bination. •  , 
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Paravicini,  Signora,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Tu- 
rin in  1769,  daughter  of  the  singer,  Isabella  Gandini- 
and  pupil  of  Viotti.  Her  playing  was  distinguished  by 
a  full  pure  tone,  graceful  bowing  and  scholarly  style. 
The  Empress  Josephine  brought  her  to  Paris  in  1797  to 
teach  her  son  Eugene  Beauharnais.  Her  concert  suc- 
cess waned  with  the  royal  favour,  but  in  Italy  she  re- 
covered both  her  prestige  and  fortune  and  was  ap- 
plauded in  Lisbon,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Munich  and  Vienna. 

Paray,  Paul  M.  A.  Charles,  French  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Treport,  May  24,  1886;  musically  pre- 
cocious ;  pupil  of  Caussade  and  Xavier  Leroux  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Returning  from  the  World  War, 
he  was  asked,  as  a  test,  to  conduct  the  Concerts 
Lamoureux,  became  second  conductor  and  succeeded 
Chevillard  as  conductor.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  classic 
repertory.  His  compositions,  which  are  scholarly  and 
sincere,  include  a  well-known  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  the  oratorio  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  a  symphonic  poem. 
Parcele,  Osbert,  see  Parsley,  Osbert. 
Par  Dessus,  another  name  for  the  quinton,  a  five- 
stringed  viol. 

Pardun,  Arno,  German  composer  of  marches,  born 
Bromberg,  July  13,  1903. 

Pareja,  Ramos  de,  see  Ramos  de  Pareja,  Bartolome. 

Parelli,  Attilio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born 

Perugia,  May  31,  1874;  pupil  at  the  Liceo  di  Santa 

Cecilia  in  Rome.    His  compositions  include  operatic  and 

orchestral  works. 

Parent,  Armand,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Liege,  Feb.  5,  1863;  died  Paris,  Jan.  19,  1934; 
pupil  of  Massart,  Heyhberg  and  Dupuis  at  the  Liege 
Conservatory;  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Pau,  of  Bilses's 
Orchestra  at  Berlin  and  of  the  Colonne  Orchestra; 
teacher  of  violin  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  founder 
in  1892,  with  Loiseau,  Vieux  and  Fournier,  of  the  inter- 
nationally famous  Parent  Quartet.  This  quartet  intro- 
duced the  latest  chamber  music  of  Debussy,  Faure, 
Ropartz,  Roussel,  Ravel,  Chausson  and  Lekeu;  it  was 
known  also  for  its  devotion  to  classical  composers,  fre- 
quently performing  all  of  Brahms's  chamber  music.  It 
had  given  twelve  hundred 'Concerts  by  the  end  of  1916. 
Parent  composed  chamber,  violin  and  piano  music  and 
violin  instruction  works  and  methods. 

Parent,  Charlotte  Frances  Hortense,  English  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  born  London,  Mar,  22,  1837;  died 
Paris,  Jan.  1929;  pupil  of  Mme.  Farrenc  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  founder  of  the  ficole  preparatoire  au 
professorat,  a  piano-teachers'  normal  school  at  Paris. 
She  was  the  author  of  a  piano  method  and  of  a  two- 
volume  Encyclopedic  Repertory  for  the  Pianist. 

Parenti,  Francesco  Paolo,  Italian  opera  composer, 
born  Naples,  Sept.  15,  1764;  died  at  Paris  in  1821. 

Parepa-Rosa,  Euphrosyne  (nee  Parepa  de  Bo- 
yescu),  English  soprano,  born  Edinburgh,  May  7, 
1836;  died  London,  Jan.  21,  1874;  daughter  of  the 
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singer,  Elizabeth  Seguin.  She  made  her  operatic  debut 
at  Malta  in  1852,  sang  in  Italy  and  Spain  and  made  her 
London  debut  in  1857  and  her  first  American  tour  in 
1865  with  Carl  Rosa,  whom  she  married.  She  became 
his  leading  lady,  visiting  America  for  the  third  and  last 
time  in  1871.  Her  sweet,  powerful  voice  was  adapted 
both  to  opera  and  oratorio. 

Pares,  Gabriel,  French  founder  of  the  wind  instru- 
ment symphony,  born  in  1861 ;  died  Paris,  Jan.  2,  1934. 
Paretto,  Graciela,  contemporary   Spanish  operatic 
coloratura  soprano,  born  at  Barcelona.     She  made  her 
debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  La  Traviata  in  191.9.  and 
has  sung  at  the  Teatro  Real  in  Madrid,  the  Liceo  in 
Barcelona,  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  and  the  Metro- 
politan at  New  York. 
Parfait  (Fr.)  r  perfect 

Pargeter,  Wyatt  (real  name  Maud  Pargeter), 
English  woman  composer.  Her  Quartet  in  G  has  been 
published. 

Pari  (It),  equal. 

Paribeni,  Giulio  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Rome, 
May  27,  1881 ;  pupil  there  at  the  Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia. 
His  works  include  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works  and  a  study  of  Muzio  Clementi. 

Parigi,  Luigi,  Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects  and 
music  critic,  born  Florence,  July  14,  1883;  founder  of 
"La  Critica  Musicale,"  a  periodical  devoted  to  music, 
critic  of  the  "Nazione"  in  Florence  and  author  of  a 
book  on  the  Italian  movement  in  music. 

Paris,  a  French  city  in  which  musical  activities  are 
so  numerous  and  varied  that  it  is  possible  to  give  little 
more  than  a  brief  outline  in  this  volume  for  the  reason 
that  Paris  ranks  with  London,  Berlin  and  New  York 
City  as  one  of  the  four  great  music  centers  of  the 
world.  Special  articles,  however,  will  be  found  de- 
scribing the  major  institutions  of  special  interest,  either 
because  of  their  unique  character  or  present-day  impor- 
tance. Opera  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  Paris ;  a  few  of  the  score  of  opera  houses 
are  mentioned  herewith :  the  Theatre  Itdien,  established 
by  Viotti  in  1788  for  the  purpose  of  performing  Italian 
musical  dramatic  works;  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  opened 
on  Sept  21,  185.1 ;  the  Grand  Optra,  or  Academie  No- 
tionde  de  Musique  (q.v.),  inaugurated  in  1874; 
the  Opera-Comique  (q.v.),  the  present  building  for 
which  was  constructed  in  1898.  There  have  been  many 
fine  series  of  orchestral  concerts  in  Paris;  among  the 
earliest  was  the  Concert  Spirituel,  founded  in  1725  by 
Anne  Danican  Philidor,  and  given  at  the  Opera  on 
days  when  there  was  no  interference  with  the  operatic 
productions.  The  concerts,  directed  by  many  eminent 
conductors  over  the  years,  were  held  until  1891.*  The 
Concert  des  Amateurs  was  established  by  d'Ogni  and 
Delahaye  in  1770 ;  it  later  became  known  as  the  Concert 
de  la  Loge  Olympique;  six  symphonies  were  written  es- 
pecially for  them  by  Josef  Haydn.  In  1789  the  Concert 


de  la  Rue  de  Clery  was  established,  and  five  years  later 
the  Concert  Feydeau.     The  Concerts  Frangais  gave 
their  first  concert  in  1801;  this  group,  comprised  of 
pupils  of  the  ficole  Royale  de  Musique  et  de  Declama- 
tion, gave  the  first  performances  in  Paris  of  several  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies.     On  Mar.  9,  1828,  was  the 
initial  concert  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  was 
given;  a  major  symphony  orchestra  has  been  main- 
tained since  that  time.     Chelard  founded  the  AtJienee 
Musicale  in  1829  for  giving  regular  orchestral  pro- 
grams; the  Concerts  Historiques,  established  by  Fetis 
in  1832,  gave  only  four  programs  in  their  year  of  life; 
Hector  Berlioz's  Societe  Philharnwnique  were  heard 
during  the  1850-51  season.     Pasdeloup  founded  the 
Societe  des  Jeunes  Artistes  du  Conservatoire  in  1851 ; 
ten  years  later  this  organization  became  known  as  th§ 
Concerts  Populaiers  de  Musique  Classique.    An  active 
group  is  the  Societe  des  Concerts  de  Chant  Classique, 
first  heard  in  1860 ;  in  1873  ^  Harmonie  Sacree  and 
the  Concert  National  were  founded,  the  latter  giving 
way  to  the  Association  Artistique,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Concerts  Colonne.    The  Nouveaux  Concerts  were 
first  given  by  Lamoureux  in  1881,  later  their  title  be- 
came that  of  Concerts  Lamoureux.   Eugene  d'Harcourt 
established  the  Concerts  Eclectiques  Populaires  in  1892 ; 
these  were  succeeded  in  1900  by  Les  Grands  Oratorios. 
&  UEglise  St..  Mustache.    The  aims  of  Pasdeloup  were 
maintained  by  the  Association  des  Concerts  Pasdeloup 
from  1918.     Chamber  music  has  been  cultivated  in 
Paris  since  Baillot  founded  his  quartet  in  1814;  the 
societies  founded  from  1848  to  1864  include  the  So- 
ciete Alard-Franchommet  Soci&te  des  Derniers  Quar- 
ters de  Beethoven,  Societe  de  Musique  de  Chamhre 
Armingaud,  Seances  Populaires  de  Musique  de  Cham- 
bre,  Armingaud-Jacquard  Societe,   Maurin-Chevillard 
Societe  and  Societe  de  Musique  de  Chambre  Jacoby- 
Vuittaume.     Chamber  organizations  which  are  still  in 
existence  include  the  Societe  Dancla,  "La  Trotnpetie" 
the     Societe-Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven,     founded     in 
1895  and  the  Societ6  PMlharmonique  de  Paris,  estab- 
lished in  1902.    The  Societe  des  Instruments  d;  Vent, 
founded  in  1879,  and  the  Societte  Moderne  d' Instruments, 
&  Vent,  founded  by  George  Barrere  in  1895,  are  devoted 
to  the  performance  of  chamber  music  by  wind  instru- 
ments.   Among  the  organizations  which  cultivate  music 
upon  early  instruments  are  the  Societe  des  Instruments 
Anciens,  founded  in  1895,  and  the  Societe  des  Instru- 
ments Anciens,  founded  by  Henri  Casadesus  in  1901  ; 
the  latter  has  given  many  interesting  concerts  and  has 
also  made  a  number  of  valuable  recordings.    One  of  the 
first  choral  groups  of  Paris  was  the  Societe  de  Musique 
VocaLe  Religieuse  et  Classique.,.  founded  in  1843  by  the 
Prince  de  la  Moskowa.    The  Socifae  Chorale  d' Ama- 
teurs Guillot-Sainbris,  the  Chanteurs  de  Saint-Geruais, 
the  Societe  /.  S.  Back,  La  Manecanterie  des  Petits 
Chanteurs  a  la  Croix  de  Bois,  devoted  to  the  rendering 
of   Church  and  Gregorian  music;  the  Chorale   Uni- 
versitaire,  comprised  of  students   from  the  colleges 
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and  universities,  founded  by  Mile.  Bonnet,  and  the 
Ch&ur  Mixte  de  Paris,  are  the  leading  choral  organi- 
zations. In  addition  to  a  number  of  composer  and 
artist  clubs,  there  is  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Musi- 
cologie,  founded  in  1917;  it  issues  a  bulletin  and  also 
publishes  early  music  of  unusual  character.  Sainte- 
Chapelle  is  the  court-chapel  and  used  on  state  oc- 
casions; it  is  here  that  such  masters  as  Okeghem, 
Francoeur  and  Cherubini  served  as  choirmasters.  Fore- 
most among  the  Parisian  churches  which  are  famous 
for  their  music  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame;  others 
include  the  Madeleine,  whose  organists  numbered  Saint- 
Saens,  Dubois  and  Faure,  Saint  Sulpice,  Saint  Eustache, 
Sainte  Trinite  and  Sainte  Clothilde,  where  Cesar 
Franck  sat  at  the  organ  desk  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Educational  institutions  include  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musique  (q.v.),  the  Ecole  Niedermeyer  for  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  church  music ;  the  Schola  Cantorwin, 
established  by  Alexandre  Guilmant,  Vincent  d'Indy  and 
Charles  Bordes  for  the  study  of  Gregorian  music,  later 
re-named  the  Ecole  de  Chant  Liturgique  et  de  Musique 
Religieuse;  the  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique  de  Paris,  the 
Conservatoire  American  founded  in  1921  by  M.  Frag- 
naud  and  Francois  Casadesus.  Courses  in  music  are 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Institut  de 
France  awards  many  prizes  for  musical  compositions 
and  for  notable  achievements  in  musical  research  and 
criticism.  The  music  libraries,  open  to  student  and 
musicologist  alike,  are  both  numerous  and  extensive; 
among  the  largest  are  the  Bibliotheque  du  Conserva- 
toire, the  Bibliotheque  de  I'Opera,  the  Bibliotheque  de 
I'Opera-Comique,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the 
University  Library  of  the  Sorbonne  (Paris  University). 
A  list  of  the  many  musical  periodicals  published  over  the 
years  at  Paris  will  be  found  in  this  volume  under  the 
article  Periodicals,  Musical.  Many  important  musicians 
were  born  in  Paris ;  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  are 
mentioned  here :  Baillot,  Bizet,  Chaminade,  Charpentier, 
Chausson,  Couperin,  Dukas,  Godard,  Gounod,  Halevy, 
Herold,  Ibert,  d'Indy,  Lecocq,  Lefebvre,  Malibran, 
Migot,  Monteux,  Pasdeloup,  Prunieres,  Pugno,  Saint- 
Saens  and  Viardot-Garcia.  Paris  is  also  a  centre  for 
the  publication  of  music  by  French  composers,  the 
numerous  houses  including  Durand,  Hamelle  and  Heu- 
gel ;  the  Erard  piano  also  is  manufactured  in  the  French 
metropolis. 

Paris,  Claude  Joseph,  French  composer,  born  Ly- 
ons, Mar.  6,  1801;  died  Paris,  July  25,  1866;  pupil  of 
Lesueur  and  in  Rome  and  Naples.  He  wrote  operas, 
comic  operas,  a  ballet  and  a  cantata. 

Paris,  Gaston,  French  music  editor,  born  Paris,  Aug. 
9,  1839;  died  there,  Mar.  6,  1903;  professor  of  old 
French  at  the  College  de  France.  With  F.  A.  Gevaert 
he  edited  a  collection  of  15th  century  chansons. 


Paris,  Nanine,  see  Cheve,  Nanine. 
Paris  Op^ra,  see  Academie  de  Musique. 


Parise,  Gennaro,  I9th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  Naples;  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
there.  He  composed  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Parish-Alvars,  Elias,  English  harpist,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Teignmouth,  Feb.  28,  1808;  died  Vi- 
enna, Jan.  25,  1849;  pup*1  of  Dizi>  Labarre  and  Bochsa. 
He  toured  Germany  and  Italy,  appeared  in  London 
in  1836-37,  spent  four  years  touring  the  Orient  and  col- 
lecting Eastern  melodies  and,  after  another  tour  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  became  chamber  musician  to  the 
Emperor  at  Vienna.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  of  music 
for  the  harp  and  incorporated  the  impressions  of  his 
Eastern  trip  in  a  book,  Voyage  d'un  harpiste  en  Orient. 
He  was  constantly  striving  for  new  harp  effects  and  in 
some  he  even  exceeded  Thalberg. 

Parisian  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart  (Kochel  297)  ;  the  name 
Parisian  was  added  because  it  was  composed  in  Paris, 
and  first  played  at  a  "Concert  Spirituel"  on  June  18, 
1788. 

Parisini,  Federico,  Italian  musicologist,  born  Bo- 
logna, Dec.  4,  1825  ;  died  there,  Jan  5,  1891  ;  pupil  of 
Fabbri  and  teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Rossini  Lyceum 
at  Bologna.  He  succeeded  Gaspari  as  librarian  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy,  of  which  he  was  twice  presi- 
dent. He  lectured  on  musical  aesthetics  and  history, 
wrote  five  operettas  for  students,  important  theoretical 
works  on  choral  singing  and  harmony  and  a  biography 
of  Padre  Martini. 

Parisini,  Ferruccio,  son  of  Federico  Parisini,  Italian 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Bologna,  May  8,  1876; 
died  there  in  1923.  He  composed  a  symphonic  poem, 
chamber  music,  church  music,  a  cantata  and  piano 
pieces. 

Parisius,  Grosin  de,  see  Grosin  de  Parisius. 

Parisot,  Alexandre,  French  violinist  and  writer  on 
music,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Orleans  in  1800. 
His  works  include  two  violin  concertos,  nine  duos  con- 
certants  for  violins,  a  symphony  and  a  book  called 
The  Elements  of  Music. 

Parisotti,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  of  church 
music,  born  Rome,  July  24,  1853  J  died  there,  Apr.  4, 
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Park,  Edna  Rosalind,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser, born  at  Boston;  pupil  of  Lambert.  She  com- 
posed numerous  songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Parke,  John,  English  concert  oboist  and  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1745;  died  there,  Aug.  2,  1829; 
pupil  of  Simpson  and  Baumgarten  ;  first  oboe  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London.  He  composed  and  performed 
oboe  concertos  which  .were  not  published. 

Parke,  Maria  Hester,  English  singer  and  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1775;  died  Aug.  15,  1822;  daughter 
of  John  Parke,  who  taught  her  singing  and  piano 
playing.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  at  the  Glou- 
cester Festival  in  1790  and  sang  in  important  concerts 
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until  her  marriage.  She  composed  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Parke,  William  Thomas,  English  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1762;  died  there,  Aug.  26, 
1847;  younger  brother  of  John  Parke;  pupil  of  his 
brother  and  of  Dance,  Burney  and  Baumgarten.  After 
being  a  soprano  chorister  and  a  violist,  he  became  first 
oboe  at  Covent  Garden  and  Vauxhall,  where  he  played 
concertos.  He  extended  the  compass  of  the  oboe  up  to 
G  in  Alt,  a  third  higher  than  others  had  reached.  His 
compositions  were  oboe  concertos. 

Parker,  Alfred,  late  igth  and  early  aoth  century 
English  salon  composer. 

Parker,  Bertie  Patterson,  English  violoncellist, 
born  Great  Dunmow,  Sept.  2,  1871;  died  in  1930; 
brother  of  William  Frye  Patterson;  pupil  of  White- 
house  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music;  solo  'cellist  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  with  which  he  toured  America  under 
Nikisch  and  member  of  the  Wessely  String  Quartet. 

Parker,  Denne,  Scottish  contralto  recitalist,  born 
Edinburgh,  June  22,  1889. 

Parker,  George,  English  stage  baritone,  born  Leeds, 
Nov.  24,  1882. 

Parker,  George  Albert,  American  teacher,  organist 
and  pianist,  born  Kewanee,  III,  Sept.  21,  1856;  pupil 
at  the  Stuttgart  -Conservatory  and  with  Kullak,  Guil- 
mant  and  Pruckner.  He  has  been  dean  of  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse  University,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  Henry,  English  composer,  born  London, 
Aug.  4,  1842;  pupil  of  Plaidy,  Moscheles  arid  Richter 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Lefort  at  Paris. 
His  works  include  a  romantic  comic  opera,  three  comic 
operas,  choral  works,  orchestral  and  piano  music,  songs 
and  a  volume  entitled  The  Voice,  Its  Production  and 
Improvement,  with  Practical  Exercises. 

Parker,  Henry  Taylor,  American  journalist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Boston,  Apr.  29,  1867;  died 
there,  Mar.  30,  1934.  Educated  at  Harvard,  he  was 
critic  for  various  New  York  and  Boston  newspapers, 
including  the  Boston  Transcript.  He  wrote  Eighth 
Notes,  a  series  of  essays  on  music. 

Parker,  Horatio  William,  American  composer,  born 
at  Auburndale,  near  Boston,  Sept.  15,  1863;  died  at 
Cedarhurst,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1919.  He  studied  piano 
playing  under  John  Orth,  harmony  under  Stephen  A. 
Emery,  and  composition  under  George  W.  Chadwick. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Munich  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Josef  Rheinberger ;  the  latter 
instructed  him  in  organ  playing.  He  remained  in 
Munich  for  three  years,  after  which  he  settled  in  New 
York  as  an  organist  and  choirmaster;  he  also  taught 
counterpoint  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music. 
During  this  period  he  won  a  prize  for  the  cantata,  The 
Dream  King  and  His  Love;  later  he  became  organist  at 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  His  famous  work,  an  ora- 
torio, Hora  Novissiwia,  the  words  from  Bernard  de 
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Morlaix's  Rhythm  of  the  Celestial  Country,  was  first 
performed  by  the  Church  Choral  Society,  under  the 
baton  of  the  composer.    It  was  produced  later  in  Boston 
and  Cincinnati,  and  it  was  the  first  American  com- 
position to  be  accepted  for  performance  at  the  Three 
Choirs  Festival,   Worcester,   England.     Parker   con- 
ducted the  performance  in  England  and  was  warmly 
received  as  conductor  and  composer.    In  1894  he  be- 
came professor  of  music  at  Yale  University,  where  he 
raised  the  standards  of  the  music  department,  and 
greatly  stimulated  the  musical  life  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven.    A  concerto  for  organ  was  composed  in  1901 ; 
this  work  figured  on  the  programs  of  the  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  New  Haven  symphony  concerts  during  the 
next  year.     About  this  time  he  resigned  his  position 
as  organist  in  Boston,  and  took  up  similar  work  in 
New  York.     Later  two  operas,  Mona  and  Fairyland, 
won  valuable  prizes ;  the  former  was  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Mar.  14,  1912. 
Parker's  works  reach  eighty-four  opus  numbers,  many 
of  which  were  written  during  student-days  in  Munich. 
The  most  important,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned,  are  the  cantata,  The  Holy  Child,  the  Greek 
ode,  Hymnos  Andron,  Crepuscle  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra, and  the  masque,  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Parker,  James  Cutler  Dunn,  American  composer, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  June  2, 
1828;  died  Brookline,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1916;  pupil  of 
Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Hauptmann,  Richter  and  Rietz  at 
Leipzig.  He  organized  in  Boston  an  amateur  vocal 
society,  the  Parker  Club,  was  organist  and  choir  leader 
of  Trinity  Church  and  for  years  organist  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  composed  choral  works, 
cantatas  and  church  services. 

Parker,  Louis  Napoleon,  English  composer,  born 
at  Calvadoz,  France,  in  1852 ;  director  of  music  in  the 
Sherborne  School  from  1877-96.  His  compositions 
include  cantatas,  a  motet  on  Psalm  23,  overtures, 
songs,  part-songs  and  violin  music. 

Parker,  Louise,  see  Oudin,  Louise. 

Parker,  Muriel,  contemporary  American  composer ; 
pupil  of  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris ;  teacher  at  Western 
University,  Oxford,  O.  A  piano  sonata  of  her  com- 
position was  given  at  the  Yaddo  Music  Festival. 

Parker,  William  Frye,  English  violinist,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  at  Great  Dunmow  in  1855 ;  pupil  of 
Sainton  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London  ; 
leader  of  the  London  Philharmonic  and  the  Leeds  Fes- 
tival Orchestra,  and  teacher  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Parkhurst,  Howard  Elmore,  American  composer, 
organist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Ashland,  Mass., 
Sept.  13,  1848;  died  Lavallette,  N.  J.,  Aug.  18,  1916; 
organist  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York.  He  wrote:  A  Complete  System  of  Har- 
mony; A  Complete  Method  f&r  the  Modern  Organ; 
The  Church  Organist;  The  Beginnings  of  the  World's 
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Music;  and  Rambles  in  Music-Land  and  composed  an 
oratorio,  a  cantata,  an  overture  and  church  music. 

Parkina  (stage  name  of  Elizabeth  Parkinson), 
American  lyric  soprano,  born  in  southern  Missouri,  in 
May  1882;  died  Colorado  Springs,  June  10,  1922;  pupil 
of  Mrs.  Layton  of  Kansas  City  and  Mme.  Marchesi  in 
Paris.  She  made  her  debut  in  1902  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  Lakmt,  sang  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  toured  Australia.  She  was  best  known  as  a  con- 
cert singer  and  appeared  with  leading  symphonic  or- 
chestras and  choral  societies,  including  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Parkyns,  Beatrice  (nee  Crawford),  igth  century 
English  composer,  born  Bombay,  India.  Her  composi- 
tions include  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Parlando  or  Parlante  (It.),  speaking;  in  vocal  mu- 
sic a  direction  to  sing  in  almost  "speaking"  style;  in 
piano  playing  to  play  "crisply,"  i.e.,  non  legato  (q.v.). 

Parlato  (It.),  spoken. 

Parlow,  Edmund,  German  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Mainz,  Sept.  9,  1855.  His  compositions 
include  piano  and  choral  works. 

Parlow,  Kathleen,  Canadian  violinist,  born  Calgary, 
Sept.  20,  1890 ;  pupil  of  a  cousin  and  of  Henry  Holmes 
in  San  Francisco.  She  performed  in  London  in  1905. 
and  gave  a  command  performance  before  Queen  Alex- 
andra. A  remarkable  technician,  she  found  fresh  in- 
sight when  she  heard  Elman  play  in  London,  She 
studied  under  Auer  at  Petrograd  for  eighteen  months 
and  emerged  a  mature  artist.  She  has  toured  in  Europe 
and  become  an  American  favorite,  appearing  in  recitals 
and  with  the  leading  orchestras,  especially  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Parma,  Horatio  de,  see  Horatio  de  Parma. 

Parma,  Nicola,  late  i6th  and  early  i;th  century 
Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born  Mantua. 

Parma,  Viktor,  Croatian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Trent,  Feb.  20,  1858;  died  Marburg-on-Drau,  Dec. 
25,  1924.  His  works  include  choral,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works  and  the  Croatian  operas,  The 
Ainasons  of  the  Czarina,  The  Old  Song  and  Xenia,  all 
produced  at  Agram. 

Parmentier,  Mme.,  see  Milanollo,  Domenica  Maria 
Teresa. 

Parmentier,  Theodore,  French  composer,  born 
Barr,  Mar.  14,  1821;  died  in  May,  1910;  husband  of 
Teresa  Milanollo.  He  composed  piano  pieces,  organ 
pieces  and  songs. 

Parodi,  Armando  La  Rosa,  contemporary  Italian 
conductor,  born  Genoa.  He  has  charge  of  the  Turin 
Radio  Orchestra  of  Station  EIQR  of  the  Italian  Broad- 
casting Corporation  and  has  raised  it  to  the  position 
of  the  leading  Italian  symphonic  orchestra. 

Parodi,  Lorenzo,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Genoa,  Aug.  10,  1856;  died  there,  Mar.  28, 
1926;  pupil  of  Guiraud  at  Paris;  director  of  the  Liceo 


Amilcare  Zanella  in  Genoa.  He  composed  oratorios, 
masses,  hymns,  cantatas,  a  Stabat  Mater,  orchestral 
works,  piand  and  violin  pieces  and  songs  and  wrote  a 
work  on  musical  aesthetics  and  a  treatise  on  instru- 
mentation. 

Parramon,  Ramon,  contemporary  Spanish  violin 
maker  and  violin  expert.  In  1897  he  established  a 
violin  repair  business  at  Barcelona;  by  studying  the 
instruments  he  repaired,  he  taught  himself  to  make 
violins.  His  excellent  violins  are  distinguished  by  high 
arches.  They  were  unlabelled  before  1919.  He  has 
written  a  book  on  ancient  Spanish  violin  makers. 

Parratt,  Sir  Walter,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Huddersfield,  Feb.  10,  1841 ;  died  Windsor,  Mar. 
27,  1924.  He  knew  Bach's  Well-tempered  Clavichord 
by  heart  at  the  age  of  ten,  became  organist  at  Magdalena 
College,  Oxford,  and  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
was  knighted  in  1892  and  taught  organ  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  He  wrote  anthems,  songs,  organ 
pieces  and  piano  works. 

Parravano,  Costantino,  Italian  composer,  born  Ca- 
serta,  Nov.  25,  1841 ;  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1905.  He 
composed  operas,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Parravicini,  Signora  (nee  Gandini),  Italian  violin- 
ist, born  at  Turin  in  1769;  probably  a  pupil  of  Viotti. 
She  toured  Europe  extensively. 

Parrhysius,  Arthur,  German  publisher  of  orchestral 
music  and  musical  periodicals,  born  Erfurt,  Mar.  26, 
1866. 

Parrish,  Carl,  contemporary  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Duluth,  Minn.;  instructor  of  music  at 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  His  works  include 
several  piano  compositions  and  a  Sarabande  and  Fugue 
for  orchestra  which  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  1937 
contest  of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

Parry,  Sir  Charles  Hubert  Hastings,  English  theo- 
rist, composer,  teacher,  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  at  Bournemouth,  Feb.  27,  1848;  died  at  Knight's 
Croft,  Rustington,  Oct.  7,  1918.  He  was  educated  at 
Malvern,  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  founded  the  Ox- 
ford University  Musical  Club.  His  teachers  in  com- 
position were  Bennett  and  Macf arren ;  he  also  studied 
with  Henry  Hugo  Pierson  during  a  vacation  in  Stuttgart. 
In  his  early  youth  the  friendship  of  Edward  Dannreuther 
was  of  the  utmost  value  to  him,  his  chamber  music  being 
played  at  Dannreuther's  house  in  London  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  completed.  Parry's  name  first  came  into 
.  prominence  when  Dannreuther  played  one  of  his  piano 
concertos  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the  same  year  he 
had  Scenes  from  Prometheus  Unbound  performed  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival ;  while  a  failure  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  well  received,  it  nevertheless  established 
a  new  standard  in  compositions  which  English  com- 
posers since  have  followed  with  success.  A  number 
of  choral  works  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  including 
Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,  which  was  first  sung  by  the 
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Bach  Choir  in  1887.  Parry's  instrumental  works  were 
slower  in  gaining  general  recognition ;  four  symphonies 
had  been  performed  up  to  1890,  but  made  no  impression 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  of  orchestration  was 
as  yet  somewhat  limited,  and  therefore  indistinct  in 
outline.  His  choral  works  however  showed  continual 
improvement  and  he  acquired  great  facility  in  handling 
large  tonal  masses  with  breadth  and  effectiveness. 
Many  of  his  part-songs  became  very  well  known,  par- 
ticularly, Music  When  Soft  Voices  Die.  In  1900  he 
succeeded  Sir  John  Stainer  as  professor  of  music  at 
Oxford  University.  He  was  knighted  in  1898 ;  at  the 
coronation  of  Edward  VII  in  1903  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  The  most  authoritative  dictionaries  and  en- 
cyclopedias of  music  name  Parry  with  Purcell  and 
Elgar  as  the  three  greatest  English  composers.  His 
orchestral  works  include  five  symphonies,  a  Suite 
Moderne,  Variations  in  E  Minor,  a  concerto  for  piano 
and  incidental  music  for  several  Greek  plays ;  his  cham- 
ber works  comprise  a  nonet  for  wind  instruments,  a 
string  quintet,  a  string  quartet,  three  piano  trios,  a 
piano  quartet,  and  sonatas  for  both  violin  and  'cello. 
The  list  of  miscellaneous  works  is  extensive,  including 
choral  and  instrumental  compositions  of  every  descrip- 
tion. No  less  important  are  his  literary  works,  includ- 
ing :  Studies  of  Great  Composers,  The  Art  of  Music, 
later  enlarged  and  retitled,  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of 
Music,  Summary  of  Musical  History,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  and  Style  in  Musical  Art.  Parry  also  wrote  the 
third  volume  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  covering 
1 7th  century  music;  in  addition  he  contributed  many 
articles  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
His  biography  was  written  by  Charles  L.  Graves ;  also 
by  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland  in  the  latter's,  The  Music  of 
Parry  and  Stanford. 

Parry,  John  (called  Bardd  Alaw,  "master  of 
song"),  Welsh  clarinettist,  bandmaster,  flageolet  teacher, 
composer,  conductor,  and  music  critic,  born  Denbigh, 
Feb.  18,  1776;  died  London,  Apr.  8,  1851.  He  pub- 
lished The  Welsh  Harper,  a  collection  of  Welsh  music, 
and  some  original  compositions  including  harp  sonatas, 
glees  and  songs. 

Parry,  John,  Welsh  bard;  died  Ruobon,  North 
Wales,  Oct.  7,  1782;  domestic  harpist  to  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne  of  Wynnestay.  He  gave  concerts  in 
Dublin  in  1736  and  in  London  in  1746,  when  he  was 
admired  by  Handel.  He  inspired  Gray  to  complete  his 
poem,  The  Bard,  and  himself  published,  Antient  British 
Music,  a  collection  of  tunes  of  the  Cambro-Britons,  and 
a  Collection  of  Welsh,  English  and  Scotch  Airs. 

Parry,  John  Orlando,  English  composer,  singer, 
harpist  and  pianist,  born  London,  Jan.  3,  1810;  died 
East  Molesey,  Feb.  20,  1879. 

Parry,  Joseph,  Welsh  composer,  born  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  May  21,  1841;  died  Penarth,  Feb.  17,  1903. 
He  won  Eisteddfod  prizes  and  studied  at  the  Rdyal 
Academy  of  Music  with  Bennett,  Garcia  and  Steggall. 


He  taught  at  University  College,  Aberystwith  and  lec- 
tured at  the  University  College  of  South  Wales,  Cardiff. 
He  composed  four  operas,  of  which  Blodwen  is, the  best, 
oratorios,  cantatas,  an  orchestral  ballade,  overtures,  a 
string  quartet,  piano  music,  anthems  and  songs. 

Parry,  Joseph  Haydn,  English  composer,  born 
Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A.,  May,  1864;  died  Hampstead, 
Mar.  29,  1894;  son  of  Joseph  Parry.  He  wrote  a  suc- 
cessful cantata  for  female  voices,  a  comic-opera,  Ciga- 
-ette,  another  called  Miami,  and  a  third,  Mariogld  Farm. 

Parseley,  Osbert,  see  Parsley,  Osbert. 

Parsifal,  sacred  music  drama  in  three  acts,  libretto 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Bay- 
reuth  on  July  28,  1882.  The  story  is:  The  Holy  Grail 
is  guarded  by  its  knights  at  Monsalvat,  a  temple  on  a 
mountain.  Amfortas,  son  of  the  late  King  Tinturel  of 
the  Grail,  has  been  wounded ;  he  cannot  be  cured  until 
a^  knight  who  is  proof  against  temptation  touches  his 
side  with  the  Sacred  Spear.  Seeking  this  knight, 
Amfortas,  with  the  spear,  nears  a  forest  where  Gurne- 
manz  lives,  and  guards  the  Grail.  Klingsor,  a  magician, 
lives  nearby  in  a  castle  where  he  keeps  beautiful  maidens 
to  lure  the  pure  in  heart.  Kundry,  a  witch,  approaches 
Amfortas  with  a  balm  to  heal  him;  while  under  her 
seductive  caresses,  Klingsor  steals  the  Sacred  Spear,  and 
Amfortas  is  severely  wounded  attempting  to  regain  the 
weapon.  Parsifal,  wandering  in  the  sacred  forest,  meets 
Kundry,  who  tells  him  that  his  mother  is  dead.  Gurne- 
manz  shows  Parsifal  the  Grail  service ;  he  approaches 
Klingsor's  castle,  and  Klingsor  tells  Kundry  to  ensnare 
Parsifal.  The  flower  maidens  of  the  magician's  castle 
do  their  part  in  an  eff ort  to  tempt  Parsifal,  but  in  vain. 
Kundry  enlists  Klingsor's  aid;  he  flings  the  Sacred 
Spear  at  Parsifal;  it  does  not  touch  him,  but  remains 
suspended  in  the  air.  Parsifal  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross^in  the  air,  and  Klingsor's  castle  and  gardens  fall 
in  ruins.  .  Later  Gurnemanz  finds  Kundry  in  the  wood 
senseless. and  revives  her;  Parsifal  appears  robed  in 
black.  It  is  Good  Friday;  he  tells  Gurnemanz  and 
Kundry  that  he  is  taking  the  spear  to  the  Grail  Castle, 
having  heard  that  Amfortas  is  still  suffering  from  his 
wounds.  Kundry  bathes  Parsifal's  feet  and  dries  them 
with  her  hair;  Gurnemanz  anoints  Parsifal  so  that  he 
can  take  part  in  the  Grail  service,  and  Parsifal  baptizes 
Kundry.  They  all  set  out  for  Monsalvat;  Amfortas  is 
there  as  King  Tinturel's  coffin  is  brought  in.  Amfortas 
prays  to  his  father  to  intercede  for  him,  and  begs  the 
knights  to  kill  him,  but  Parsifal  touches  Amfortas  with 
the  sword,  and  he  is  healed.  The  Shrine  opens ;  the 
Holy  Grail  is  lit  up  and  a  dove  flutters  over  Parsifal's 
head  as  Tinturel,  recalled  to  life  for  the  moment,  blesses 
all.  Kundry  dies  while  Amfortas  and  Gurnemanz  kneel 
at  Parsifal's  feet. 

Parsley  (Parseley,  Persleye,  Parcele),  Osbert, 
English  composer  and  chorister  of  Norwich  Cathedral, 
born  in  1511 ;  died  in  1585. 
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PARSONS— PARTOS 


Parsons,  Albert  Ross,  American  organist  and  ped- 
agog,  born  Sandusky,  0.,  Sept.  16,  1847;  died  Mount 
Kisco,  New  York,  June  14,  1933;  pupil  of  Ritter, 
Moscheles,  Reinecke,  Wenzel,  Papperitz,  Richter, 
Kullak,  Weitzmann  and  Wiierst.  He  has  published 
Science  of  Pianoforte  Technic  and  Parsifal,  or  the  Find- 
ing of  Christ  Through  Art,  has  made  translations  into 
English  of  Wagner's  Beethoven  and  Lessmann's  Liszt, 
and  edited  Kullak's  Complete  Works  of  Chopin.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  vocal  quartets. 

Parsons,  E.  A.,  contemporary  American  pianist,  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer ;  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  New  York.  His 
works  include  numerous  pieces  for  the  piano,  a  con- 
certo, a  Mazurka  Arabesque  and  three  impromptus 
and  choral  works. 

Parsons,  John,  English  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster;  died  1623;  probably  son  of  Robert  Par- 
sons. 

Parsons,  Robert,  English  composer  of  church  mu- 
sic; died  Newark-on-Trent,  Jan.  25,  1569-70. 

Part,  the  written  music  for  an  individual  voice  or  in- 
strument which  may  be  executed  by  a  single  performer 
or  several  performers.  In  a  contrapuntal  composi- 
tion, a  part  denotes  a  voice ;  a  fugue  or  invention  is  de- 
scribed as  being  two-part,  three-part,  etc.  In  a  long, 
extended  work  such  as  an  opera  or  oratorio,  a  part  is 
considered  a  section  or  a  division  of  the  entire  work,  as 
the  act  of  an  opera,  or  the  movement  of  a  symphony. 
Partbook,  a  written  or  printed  book  which  contained 
one  or  more  separate,  parts  of  a  polyphonic  composi- 
tion of  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries.  There  were  three 
different  classes  of  partbooks ;  first  class  had  a  separate 
book  for  each  voice  part.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  this  kind  are  those  printed  from  movable 
type  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci  in  the  i6th  century  at 
Venice.  In  the  second  class  of  partbook,  each  part 
was  printed  separately,  and  placed  side  by  side  or  one 
under  the  other  so  that  when  the  book  was  held  open 
all  the  singers  could  read  from  a  single  copy.  Many 
of  these  parts  made  large  folios,  with  notes  so  sizeable 
that  an  entire  choir  needed  only  one  copy.  Among  the 
best  printed  books  of  this  group  are  Palestrina's  First 
Book  of  Masses  and  Hymni  totuis  anni.  The  third 
class  of  partbooks  had  the  four  parts  so  arranged  that 
four  singers  seated  at  the  four  sides  of  a  small  table, 
could  each  read  his  own  part.  This  latter  method, 
which  was  known  as  Tafel-Musikin  Germany,  was  also 
used  in  England. 

Part-music,  vocal  music  in  harmonized  form. 
Part-singing,  the  singing  of  vocal  music  in  parts, 
usually  without  accompaniment. 

Part  Song  (Fr.  chanson  a  parties;  Ger.  mehrstim- 
miges  Lied},  a  song  harmonized  for  two  or  more  voices, 
with  or  without  instrumental  accompaniment. 

Part- Writing  (Ger.  Stimmfiihrung).  In  vocal 
composition,  the  disposition  of  the  individual  parts  or 
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voices  in  regard  to  each  other  and  as  a  harmonic  unit. 
Part-writing  is  the  basis  of  counterpoint,  which  consists 
of  two  or  more  mutually  independent  voices  or  parts 
heard  simultaneously. 

Parte  (It.),  part,  cotta  parte,  an  instruction  to  follow 
the  solo  part  in  playing  an  accompaniment  to  a  vocal 
or  instrumental  solo. 

Partello  Collection.  American  violin  and  bow  col- 
lection, formed  over  a  period  of  forty  years  by  D.  J. 
Partello,  and  left  upon  his  death  to  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  will  was  contested 
and  the  collection  was  sold  to  Lyon  and  Healy,  Chicago. 
Among  the  rarer  violins  were  four  Stradivariuses,  a 
Joseph  Guanareius,  three  Amatis,  a  Bprgonzi,  a  Gua- 
dagnini,  three  Gaglianos,  Nicolas,  Ferdinand  and 
Januarius,  one  Lupot  and  one  Rogeri.  There  were  also 
twenty-eight  bows,  of  which  eighteen  were  the  work  of 
Tourte. 

Partenio,  Giovanni  Domenico,  singer  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Venice  in  1701.  He  founded  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  Venice  and  in  1692  became  choir- 
master at  St.  Marks.  His  compositions  included  operas 
and  church  music. 

Parthenia  (or  The  Maydenhead  of  the  First  Musicke 
that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls} ,  the  first  col- 
lection of  virginal  music  to  be  printed  -from  engraved 
plates  in  England.  The  collection,  which  appeared  in 
1611,  consisted  of  twenty-one  pieces  by  William  Byrd, 
Orlando  Gibbons  and  other  famous  English  composers. 

Parthenia  Inviolata,  an  English  collection  of  pieces 
for  the  virginal,  constituting  a  companion  volume  to 
Parthenia  (q.v.).  It  was  engraved  by  Robert  Hole,  and 
published  at  London  around  1611  by  John  Pyper; 
there  are  twenty  compositions  in  the  collection. 

Partials,  the  members  of  the  harmonic  series  form- 
ing the  constituent  parts  of  a  musical  tone;  the  term 
harmonics  has  the  same  meaning. 

Partie  (Fr.),  part. 

Partimento  (It.),  a  figured  bass;  partimentit  exer- 
cises on  a  figured  bass. 

Partita  (Ger.  Partie}.  The  name  applied  in  the  first 
part  of  the  I7th  century  to  collections  of  dance  tunes 
which  were  to  be  played  in  succession ;  later  designated 
as  suites,  such  as  Bach's  Six  Partitas  for  Clavier.  Very 
few  composers  since  Bach  have  made  use  of  the  title. 

Partitino  (It.),  a  supplement  to  an  orchestral  score 
in  instances  where  there  are  too  many  parts  to  be 
printed  on  a  single  page. 

Partition  (Fr.),  score  (q.v.). 

Partitionnette  (Fr.),  a  very  small  score. 

Partitur  (Ger.),  a  score,  either  orchestral  or  vocal. 
The  French  equivalent  is  partition;  the  Italian  parti- 
tura. 

Partos,  Stephan,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Buda- 
pest, Mar.  i,  1903;  died  in  Holland,  Feb.  4,  1920. 


PARTY— PASQUE 


Party,  a  term  used  in  England  for  a  small  group  of 
instrumentalists. 

Pas  (Fr.),  step;  pas  de  deux,  a  dance  performed  by 
two  dancers ;  pas  seul,  a  solo  dance. 

Pascal,  Andre,  French  violinist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1894;  pupil  of  Widor  and  others.  He  was  soloist  with 
various  French  orchestras,  went  to  America  on  tour 
and  became  a  professor  at  the  American  Conservatory, 
Fontainebleau.  ftHis  works  include  a  string  quartet  and 
a  sonatina  for  two  violins  and  piano. 

Pascal,  Prosper,  French  music  critic  and  composer, 
born  about  1825.  He  wrote  a  number  of  operatic 
works  and  a  collection  of  songs. 

Pascale,  Francesco,  see  Pasquali,  Francesco. 

Pasch,  Oskar,  German  composer,  organist  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Frankfort-on-Oder,  Mar.  28,  1844;  died 
Berlin,  May  14,  1922. 

Paschaloff,  Viktor  Nikandrovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Saratov,  Apr.  20,  1841 ;  died  Kazan,  Mar. 
12,  1885.  His  songs  were  very  popular  in  Russia  for 
many  years. 

Paschaloff,  Wiatscheslav  Viktorovitsch,  Russian 
composer,  teacher  and  musicologist,  born  Moscow,  May 
i,  1873 ;  pupil  of  Kalinnikoff,  G.  Conus  and  Korescht- 
schenko.  His  works  include  songs  and  orchestral  and 
chamber  musk  works  and  studies  of  Russian  folk 
songs. 

Pasche,  Hans,  German  music  publisher.  He  founded 
his  firm  in  Berlin  in  1920. 

Pasche  (Pashe,  Payshe),  W.,  I5th  century  English 
composer  of  church  music. 

Paschenko,  Andrew  Filippovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  music  critic,  born  Rostov-on-Don,  Aug.  16, 
1883;  pupil  of  P.  Petroff-Bojarinoff,  Glazounoff,  Stein- 
berg and  Wihtol.  His  works  include  choral,  orchestral, 
piano,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Pascucci,  Giovanni  Cesare,  Italian  composer  of 
operas  and  operettas  in  Roman  dialect,  born  Rome, 
Feb.  28,  1841 ;  died  Mar.  28,  1919. . 

Pasdeloup,  Jules  fitienne,  French  conductor,  born 
Paris,  Sept.  15,  1819;  died  Fontainebleau,  Aug.  13, 
1887.  He  studied  the  piano  with  Laurent  and  Zimmer- 
man at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  continued  his  the- 
oretical studies  with  Dourlen  and  Carafa.  While  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  in  1848,  he  wrote 
several  orchestral  works;  failing  in  his  efforts  to  get 
them  performed,  he  organized  the  "Societe  des  jeunes 
eleves  du  Conservatory"  in  1851,  presenting  a  series  of 
orchestral  concerts  which  finally  became  the  "Concerts 
populaires  de  Musique  classique,"  one  of  the  first  organi- 
zations to  give  symphonic  concerts  at  popular  prices. 
These  concerts  became  deservedly  popular;  Pasdeloup 
found  himself  famous.  Modern  French  and  foreign  mu- 
sic was  performed  as  well  as  classic  music,  and  the  con- 
certs continued  their  popularity  for  a  number  of  years, 
developing  a  taste  for  good  music  among  the  masses 
in  France,  and  aiding  materially  in  the  cultivation  of 


symphonic  music.  The  Colonne  and  Lamoureux  Con- 
certs finally  proved  too  much  competition,  and  the 
Pasdeloup  series  ceased  in  1884. 

Pasini,  Laura,  Italian  concert  pianist  and  soprano; 
born  Milan,  Jan.  28,  1894. 

Pasino,  Detto  Ghizzolo  Stefano  (of  Brescia),  17th 
century  Italian  composer,  organist  and  conductor. 

Paskievitch,  Vassily,  i8th  century  Russian  com- 
poser and  violinist.  He  was  a  violinist  at  the  Petrograd 
Opera  in  1763  and  became  court  composer  and  director  of 
the  court  balls  and  chamber  musician  to  Catherine  II.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Russian  composers  to  introduce 
folk  songs  into  his  operas.  He  wrote  five  operas  and 
songs.  Ferny,  a  comic  opera  with  a  text  by  Catherine 
II,  has  been  ascribed  to  him  but  was  composed  by 
Boricks. 

Pasler  (Passler),  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Waldenburg,  Oct.  2,  1863  • 
pupil  of  Konig,  K.  Machtig,  P.  Spitta,  H.  Bellermann', 
Bussler  and  H.  Earth.  His  compositions  include  songs 
and  instrumental  works  and  he  edited  the  piano  works 
of  Haydn  and  Kuhnau. 

Pasmore,  Henry  Bickford,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  singing  teacher,  born  Jackson,  Wis.,  June 
27,  i857;  pupil  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jadassohn,  Reinecke, 
Frau  Unger-Haupt,  W.  Shakespeare  and  Cummings. 
He  has  composed  organ  and  string  music,  part-songs, 
songs  and  masses. 

Pasodoble,  Spanish  march  on  the  order  of  the  two- 
step. 

Paspy,  passepied  (q.v.). 

Pasquali,  Bernice  de  (nee  James),  contemporary 
American  operatic  soprano,  born  Boston,  Mass. ;  pupil 
of  Oscar  Saenger.  She  made  her  debut  at  Milan  as 
Marguerite  in  Faust  and,  after  singing  in  concert  and 
opera  in  Europe  and  America,  appeared  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1909  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Marcella  Sembrich.  Her  favorite  roles  in- 
clude Rosina,  Mimi,  Susanna,  Nedda,  Lucia,  Violetta 
and  Norina. 

Pasquali  (Paschali,  Pascale),  Francesco,  Italian 
composer,  born  Cosenza,  about  1590;  died  after  1633. 

Pasquali,  Nicolo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer;  died  Edinburgh,  Oct.  .13,  1757.  His  works 
include  two  arias  for  Hasse's  opera,  Semiramide,  six 
sonatas  for  violin  and  bass,  six  sonatas  for  two  vio- 
lins, tenor  violin  and  thorough  bass,  an  opera,  an  ora- 
torio, six  sonatas  for  two  'cellos,  twelve  English  songs, 
a  work  on  the  thorough  bass  and  a  harpsichord  method. 

Pasqualini,  Marc  Antonio,  Italian  male  soprano, 
born  Rome,  Apr.  25,  1614;  died  there,  July  i,  1691. 

Pasque,  Ernst,  German  baritone,  opera  director 
and  writer,  born  Cologne,  Sept.  3,  1821 ;  died  Alsbach, 
Mar.  20,  1892 ;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory ;  stage 
manager  at  Weimar  and  director  at  Darmstadt.  He 
wrote  several  books  on  dramatico-musical  matters. 


PASQUETTI— PASSION  MUSIC 


^  Pasquetti,  Guido,  Italian  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  born  in  Prato,  Apr.  15,  1874.  He  wrote 
a  study  of  the  Italian  oratorio. 

Pasquier  Trio,  contemporary  French  string  trio, 
composed  of  three  brothers:  Jean  Pasquier,  violinist, 
born  Tours,  1903;  Pierre,  violist,  born  Tours,  1902; 
and  £tienne,  violoncellist,  born  Tours,  1905.  After 
studying  at  the  School  of  Music  in  Tours,  and  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  they  founded  their  trio  in  1927  at  Paris, 
and  have  since  toured  with  considerable  success  in 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  Their  large  repertory  includes 
works  by  the  classic  composers  and  by  modern  com- 
posers. String  trios  by  River,  Harshanyi,  Martinu, 
Bonnal,  Marius  Francoi,  Eugene  Bozza  and  Jean 
Fran^aix  have  been  dedicated  to  the  trio. 

Pasquini,  Bernardo,  Italian  organist,  harpsichordist 
and  composer,  born  at  Massa  di  Valuevola,  Dec.  8, 1637 ; 
died,  Nov.  22,  1710;  pupil  of  Loreto  Vittori  and  An- 
tonio Cesti  and  student  of  Palestrina's  music.    While 
still  young  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome.    He  numbered  among  his  pupils, 
Durante  and  Gasparini.     He  played  in  the  orchestra 
at  the  opera  with  Corelli  as  violinist  and  Gattani  play- 
ing the  lute.     The  book,  Pianoforte  Sonata  by  J.  S. 
Shedlock,  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on  Pasquini. 
Passacaglia  (Fr.  passecaille) ,  an  early  Italian  or 
Spanish  dance  of  stately  character;  i?th  and  i8th  cen- 
tury composers  of  keyboard  music,  especially  harpsi- 
chord and  organ,  made  considerable  use  of  this  form. 
It  is  similar  to  the  chaconne  in  being  constructed  on 
a  ground  bass. 

Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  Minor,  a  work  for 
organ  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach;  written  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  career,  is  an  example  of  Bach's  virtuosity 
and  breadth  of  thought  and  an  outstanding  exhibition 
of  climax  in  its  earliest  stages.  The  Passacaglia  itself 
is  a  theme  and  twenty  variations,  building  to  a  climax 
and  immediately  followed  by  a  four-voiced  double 
fugue  on  the  same  subject  building  to  an  even  greater 
climax.  Many  transcriptions  have  been  made  for  or- 
chestra, the  more  important  ones  by  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski  and  Ottorino  Respighi.  The  latter  uses  an 
orchestra  of  large  proportions  with  organ;  the  former 
a  classic  orchestra  with  tuba  added. 

Passage,  a  term  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  a  por- 
tion of  a  musical  composition;  the  length  of  such  a 
passage  may  vary  from  one  or  two  measures  to  an 
entire  page.  Sometimes  a  brilliant  technical  portion 
of  a  piece  is  referred  to  as  "passage." 

Passaggio  (It),  passage;  a  modulation. 

•Passainezzo  (Passemezzo).  An  early  Italian  dance, 
not  unlike  the  Pavan  (q.v.),  popular  in  England  dur- 
ing the  Elizabethan  period. 

Passant  (Fr.),  slide;  used  in  connection  with  a  part 
of  the  violin  bow. 
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Passaponti,  i8th  century  instrument  maker,  who 
worked  at  Florence  about  1750.  He  was  particularly 
successful  at  making  pochettes,  but  also  built  many 
other  types  of  instrument,  all  of  which  he  decorated 
with  ornamental  encrustations.  His  works  are  widely 
collected  at  the  present  time. 

Passarini,  Fra  Francesco,  Italian  monk,  composer 
and  conductor,  torn  Bologna,  early  I7th  century; 
died  there  in  1698. 

Passepied  (Eng.  Paspy).  A  dance  presumably 
originated  by  Breton  sailors.  It  was  first  danced  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  1587  and  during  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV  it  was  used  in  the  ballet  as  one  of  the  inter- 
mezzi. The  passepied  is  similar  to  the  minuet,  but 
faster  in  tempo;  it  is  made  up  of  two,  three  or  four 
parts,  each  usually  repeated.  The  form  was  occa- 
sionally introduced  into  the  suite. 

^  Passereau,  early  i6th  century  French  composer  and 
singer;  composed  songs  and  motets;  chapel  singer  to 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  later  Francis  I. 

Passing  Notes  or  Tones,  melodic  notes  foreign  to 
the  chords  which  they  accompany;  they  differ,  from 
suspensions  in  not  being  prepared,  and  usually  occur  on 
an  unaccented  beat. 

Passione  (It.),  passion;  con  passione,  with  passion, 
passionately. 

Passionei,  Carlo,  I7th-i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer;  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
He  wrote  twelve  sonatas  for  'cello  and  harpsichord. 

Passion  Music  (Lat.  cantuo  passionis  Domini  nostri 
fesu  Christi;  Ger.  Passions-Musik) ,  a  musical  setting 
of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel 
usually  presented  during  Holy  Week  on  Good  Friday! 
The  ^  earliest  type  of  Passion  Music  was  the  Choral- 
passion  which  was  sung  to  plain  song  or  liturgical  melo- 
dies by  several  members  of  the  clergy.  One  of  the 
first  Passions  was  composed  by  Jakob  Obrecht;  this 
was  written  for  four  voices  in  motet  form,  using  the 
Ionian  mode.  In  Germany  the  followers  of  Luther 
favored  Passion  music  and  composed  many  outstand- 
ing examples  of  the  Scenic  Passions.  Prominent 
among  the  composers  who  used  both  German  and  Latin 
texts  were  Walther,  Meiland,  Harnisch,  di  Lassus 
Reiner  and  Asola.  The  Italian  style  influenced  Passion 
music  during  the  i/th  century,  bringing  about  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Oratorio  Passion,  employing  arias,  recita- 
tives, choruses  and  orchestral  accompaniment.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century  there  was  a  strong  re- 
action against  these  operatic  Passions,  using  rhymed 
texts  paraphrasing  the  Bible.  It  was  Bach  who  re- 
stored Bible  narrative,  and  infused  a  new  spiritual  con- 
cept in  his  St.  John  Passion  and  St.  Matthew  Passion. 
After  1730  Passion  music  was  composed  in  either 
oratorio  or  cantata  form;  in  Germany  the  Passion  play 
is  given  at  Oberammergau  with  full  dramatic  and  mu- 
sical settings. 


PASSLER— PASTORAL  SYMPHONY  (MESSIAH) 


Passler,  Hans,  German  concert  singer,  teacher  and 
composer  of  songs,  born  Sehma,  Feb.  20,  1891. 

Passler,  Karl,  see  Pasler,  Karl. 
Passo  (It),  step. 

Passy,  Ludwig  Anton  Edvard,'  Swedish  pianist, 
music  director,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Stockholm, 
Sept.  4,  1789;  died  Drottningholm,  Aug.  16,  1870; 
pupil  of  Piccinni,  John  Field  and  Eggert. 

Pasta,  Domenico,  early  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker.  He  worked  at  Brescia  about  1700,  and  made 
fine  instruments  which  are  now  collected. 

Pasta,  Giudittav(nee  Negri),  Italian  soprano,  born 
Como,  Apr.  9,  1789;  died  there,  Apr.  I,  1865;  pupil 
of  Asioli  and  Scappa.  She  appeared  in  Paris  as  a 
vocal  phenomenon.  In  power,  dramatic  intensity  and 
truth  of  expression,  she  had  then  no  rival.  She  sung 
in  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  excelling  in  the  leading 
roles  of  the  Italian  operas  of  her  day.  Bellini  wrote 
for  her  La  Sonnambula  and  Norma,  and  Donizetti,  his 
Anna  Bolena. 

Pastchenko,  Andrey,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Aug.  15,  1883;  his  works  include  songs,  orches- 
tral compositions  and  piano  pieces. 

Pasternack,  Josef  Alexander,  Polish  conductor, 
born  Czenstochowa,  July  I,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Michael- 
owski  and  Noskowski  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory; 
solo  viola  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  and 
conductor  of  Sunday  Concerts  there ;  of  summer  opera 
at  Ravinia  Park,  Chicago,  and  of  radio  programs. 

Pasterwitz,  Georg,  Austrian  monk,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Passau,  June  7,  1730;  died  Krems- 
miinster,  Jan.  26,  1803 ;  pupil  in  counterpoint  of 
Johann  Ernst  Eberlin;  music  director  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg.  In  Vienna  he  became  acquainted 
with  Haydn,  Mozart,  Salieri  and  Albrechtsberger ;  sev- 
eral of  his  masses  were  performed  at  the  Imperial 
Chapel. 

Pasterwitz,  Robert  von  (Pater  Georg),  German 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Bierhiitten,  June  7, 
1730;  died  in  the  Kremsmiinster  Monastery,  Jan.  26, 
1803.  He  composed  masses  and  other  church  music, 
oratorio,  Singspiele  and  organ  pieces. 

Pasticcio,  an  opera  made  up  of  airs,  duets,  etc.,  taken 
from  different  operas  and  arranged  in  an  effective 
order.  Sometimes  the  material  for  a  pasticcio  is  taken 
from  operas  by  several  composers;  on  the  other  hand 
Gluck's  pasticcio  Piramo  e  Tisbe  is  composed  of  music 
from  several  of  his  own  successful  operas.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  the  pasticcio  in  English  is  the  Beggar's 
Opera. 

Paston,  Edward,  i6th  century  English  composer, 
writer  and  music  teacher  of  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII. 


Pastor,  Father  J.  B.,  Spanish  choirmaster  and  musi- 
cian at  Valencia  Cathedral  from  1912. 

Pastoral,  an  instrumental  or  vocal  composition  that 
is  rural  in  spirit  and  sentiment.  Such  a  work  may 
depict  rustic  scenes  or  imitate  the  piping  of  shepherds, 
as  for  example  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  in  Handel's 
Messiah  and  the  opening  movement  of  Bach's  Pas- 
toral for  organ.  Pastoral  operas  were  very  popular 
in  France  during  the  I7th  century,  in  fact  one  of 
Lully's  best  works  was  Acis  et  Gdathee  (Pastorale 
heroique  mise  en  musique) .  As  a  drama,  the  pastoral 
had  been  represented  in  Italy  for  several  centuries; 
it  also  influenced  the  development  of  opera  in  France. 

Pastoral  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1808  in  the 
country  about  Heiligenstadt,  performed  on  December 
22nd  of  the  same  year  and  published  in  April  of  the 
following  spring,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  was  given  to 
the  public  at  the  same  time  as  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
The  publishers,  Brietkopf  and  Hartel,  issued  the  com- 
plete score  in  May,  1826.    Originally  the  possession  of 
Baron  J.  M.  Huyssen,  the  autograph  copy  of  this  Sixth 
Symphony  was  presented  to  the  Beethoven  House  in 
Boston.     It  is  dedicated,  like  the  Fifth  Symphony,  to 
Beethoven's  two  wealthy  patrons  and  personal  friends : 
Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Andreas  Rasoumowsky, 
The    first   performance   took   place  in  the    Imperial 
private  theatre  at  Vienna  at  a  concert  given  by  Bee- 
thoven; the  program  also  included  the  G  major  Piano 
Concerto  with  the  composer  at  the  piano,  the  Fifth 
Symphony  and  the  Chorale  Fantasia.    Criticism  of.  this 
symphony  upon  first  presentation  was  somewhat  di- 
vided ;  veteran  critics  condemned  it  as  too  long,  abound- 
ing in  repetitions  and  not  displaying  the  imagination  to 
be  found  in  other  works.     Although  Beethoven  him- 
self wrote:  "it  is  left  to  the  listener  to  discover  the 
situations  for  himself,"  several  attempts  were  made  to 
perform  this  symphony  with  scenery,   and  even  with 
characters  who  moved  about  the  stage.    Along  with  the 
Italian  tempo  indications,  Beethoven  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing program  in  German : 

1.  Cheerful  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country; 

2.  By  the  brook; 

3.  Peasants  merrymaking; 

4.  The  storm ; 

5.  The  shepherd's  hymn. 

Pastoral  Symphony  (Messiah).  Handel  com- 
posed his  sixth  oratorio,  Messiah,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  days,  Aug.  22-Sept.  14,  1741 ;  it  was  nqt 
published  until  1767— eight  years  after  his  death.  The 
autograph  is  now  in  the  Royal  Music  Library  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  London.  On  Apr.  8,  1742,  the  first 
rehearsal  of  the  oratorio  at  the  Musick  Hall  in  Fish- 
amble  Street,  Dublin,  was  reviewed  by  "Faulkner's 
Journal:"  "Mr.  Handel's  new  Grand  Sacred  Oratorio 
. . .  was  allowed  by  the  greatest  judges  to  be  the  finest 
Composition  of  Musick  that  ever  was  heard,"  The 
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first  performance  on  Tuesday,  Apr.  I3th,  was  re- 
viewed by  the  same  "Journal" :  "Words  are  wanting  to 
express  the  exquisite  Delight  it  afforded  to  the  admir- 
ing crowded  Audience."  The  Pastoral  Symphony  is 
an  instrumental  movement  inserted  as  an  introduction 
to  the  recitative  "There  were  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night ;"  it 
is  a  Calabrian  song  Handel  heard  in  his  early  days 
in  Rome. 

Pastoral  Symphony  (Vaughan  Williams).  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams  finished  this  symphony  at  London, 
1921,  and  it  was  first  produced  by  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Society,  London,  conducted  by  Adrian  Boult, 
Jan.  26,  1922.  On  June  7,  1922,  it  was  first  heard  at 
the  Festival  of  the  Litchfield  Country  Choral  Union 
given  in  the  music  shed  on  the  grounds  of  Carl  Stockel, 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  Vaughan  Williams  conducting.  The 
composer,  though  not  using  any  actual  folk  songs, 
makes  use  of  the  modal  peculiarities  of  old  English 
folk  tunes.  There  is  no  program,  but  the  composer 
contributed  the  following  note  at  the  first  performance : 
"The  mood  of  this  symphony  is,  as  its  title  suggests, 
almost  entirely  quiet  and  contemplative — there  are  few 
fortisshnos  and  few  allegros.  The  only  really  quick 
passage  is  the  Coda  to  the  third  movement,  and  that  is 
all  pianissimo.  The  score  calls  for  a  vocalizing  solo 
voice  (soprano  or  tenor)  as  well  as  the  usual  orchestra. 
The  voice  part  can  be  played  by  a  clarinet  if  a  singer 
is  not  available." 

Pastorelle  (Fr.),  a  little  pastoral. 

Pastorita,  the  Italian  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Nachthorn. 

Pastou,  Etienne  Jean,  Baptiste,  French  vocal 
teacher,  born  Vigan,  Card,  May  26,  1784;  died  Ternes, 
near  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1851.  In  1819  he  founded  a  sing- 
ing school  at  Paris,  and  was  later  appointed  professor 
at  the  Conservatory.  His  vocal  methods  included  a 
work  for  singing  in  ensembles  and  Ecole  de  la  lyre 
harmonique. 

Pastourelle  (Fr.),  a  song  form  used  by  the  Trouba- 
dours. 

Paszek,  William,  German  violin  maker,  expert  and 
repairer,  born  at  Oszabauch  in  1888.  He  studied 
with  his  father,  and  then  worked  for  Edouard  Tausher 
at  Elbach,  before  going  to  Australia,  where  he  founded 
his  business  at  Sydney.  His  instruments  follow  the 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models,  and  are  made 
with  woods  which  he  imports  from  Bohemia. 

Paszthory,  Casimir  von,  Hungarian  composer  and 
violoncello  teacher,  born  Budapest,  Apr.  i,  1886. 

Paszthory,  Palma  von,  Hungarian  concert  violin- 
ist, born  Budapest,  May  23,  1884;  pupil  of  Joachim. 

Pataky,  Hubert,  composer  and  violoncellist,  born 
Liege,  Feb.  16,  1892;  studied  with  Hartleb  and  Paul 
Juon  in  Germany ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano,  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Patan,  see  Klackel,  Stephan. 
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Patavinus,  see  Annibde. 

Pater  Georg,  see  Pasterwits,  Robert  von. 

Paterson,  Robert  Edward  Sterling,  Scottish  violon- 
cellist and  publisher,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1872 ;  pupil 
in  Berlin  of  Robert  Hausmann  and  in  Paris  of  Loeb. 

Paterson,  Robert  Roy,  Scottish  composer,  born 
Edinburgh,  July  16,  1830;  died  there,  Dec.  1903; 
studied  with  Moscheles,  Mendelssohn  and  Richter  at 
Leipzig,  and  with  Broadwood  and  Collard  at  London ; 
founded  the  Paterson  Orchestral  Concerts  given  by  the 
Scottish  Orchestra.  His  works  include  songs  and  piano 
music  under  the  pen-names  of  Alfred  Stella  and  Pierre 
Pierrot,  also  fine  collections  of  Scottish  songs. 

Paterson  &  Sons,  well-known  Scottish  music  pub- 
lishers, started  in  1819  as  Robert  Paterson,  Mortimer 
&  Co.  in  Edinburgh.  In  1826  Peter  Walker  Roy  joined 
the  firm,  and  it  became  known  as  Paterson  &  Roy. 
Roy  died  in  1850,  when  Paterson *s  sons  took  a  share 
in  the  business,  which  was  then  given  its  present  name. 
Later,  branches  were  established  in  Glasgow,  Perth, 
Ayr,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  Aberdeen  and  else- 
where. The  firm  is  known  for  its  publication  of  Scot- 
tish music  in  a  great  diversity  of  styles. 

Patetico  (It.),  Pathetique,  (Fr.),  pathetic. 

Patey,  Janet  Monach  (nee  Whytock),  English 
contralto  concert  singer,  born  London,  May  i,  1842; 
died  Sheffield,  Feb.  28,  1894. 

Patey,  John  George,  English  opera  and  concert  bari- 
tone, born  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  in  1835;  died 
Falmouth,  Dec.  4,  1901. 

Pathetic  Cadence,  an  Authentic  cadence  preceded  by 
a  Neapolitan  Sixth  chord. 

Pathetique  Sonata,  a  piano  work  by  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  composed  in  1798  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Carl  von  Lichnowsky.  The  title  is  Beethoven's  own, 
and  is  intended  to  explain  the  mood  of  the  piece.  The 
last  movement,  a  rondo,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  the  third  of  the  string  trios.  The  slow 
movement  has  been  arranged  for  several  other  instru- 
ments; it  is  often  played  as  a  violin  solo  with  piano 
accompaniment. 

Pathetique  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Peter 
Tschaikowsky.  First  mention  of  the  "Pathetic" 
Symphony  (No.  6  in  B  minor)  is  in  a  letter  of 
Tschaikowsky  dated  Feb.  22,  1893 ;  on  Aug.  24  he  wrote 
his  publisher  that  he  had  finished  its  orchestration. 
Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  first  performance  on  Oct. 
28,  1893,  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  critics  were  cool  in  its 
reception.  "There  was  applause,"  says  Modeste  Tschai- 
kowsky, "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no 
more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.  There 
was  not  the  mighty,  overpowering  impression  made  by 
the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik  on  Nov. 
18,  1893."  When  Tschaikowsky  was  searching  for  a 
title  to  the  symphony  on  the  morning  after  the  first 
performance,  before  sending  the  score  to  Jurgenson, 
his  publisher,  it  was  Modeste  who  suggested  "Pathe- 
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tique."  When  the  symphony  was  first  presented  at 
Boston  it  created  a  sensation;  William  Apthorp  de- 
scribed the  music  as  "obscene,"  and  indignant  letters 
were  written  to  the  "Transcript"  denouncing  it. 
Tschaikowsky  considered  it  the  finest  of  his  works. 

Pathy,  Ilonka  von,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  Buda- 
pest, Mar.  29,  1894;  pupil  of  Dohnanyi. 

Patience  or  Bunthorne's  Bride,  comic  opera  in  two 
acts,  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  first  produced  in  London  on  Apr.  23,  1881. 
The  story  is :  Twenty  love-sick  maidens  sing  and  sigh 
over  their  passion  for  Bunthorne,  a  young  poet.  A 
buxom  milkmaid,  Patience,  makes  fun  of  them,  declar- 
ing that  shortly  the  dragoons  the  girls  used  to  adore 
will  be  back.  When  Bunthorne  arrives  with  the 
dragoons,  the  maidens  scorn  the  latter  and  turn  their 
attentions  to  the  poet;  the  dragoons  leave  in  a  rage. 
When  Patience  appears,  Bunthorne  makes  love  to  her ; 
frightened  by  his  advances,  she  seeks  advice  from  Lady 
Angela,  who  tells  her  it  is  her  duty  to  love  some  one. 
When  Patience  meets  Grosvenor,  an  idyllic  poet,  she 
falls  in  love  with  him,  but  her  love  is  not  returned. 
When  Bunthorne  enters,  followed  by  the  maidens,  and 
offers  himself  as  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  Patience  inter- 
rupts the  drawing,  and  says  that  she  will  be  his  wife. 
Bunthorne  accepts  her,  and  the  fickle  maidens  promptly 
give  their  affections  to  Grosvenor.  An  old  maid,  Jane, 
mourns  because  the  maidens  deserted  Bunthorne,  who 
is  satisfied  with  a  milkmaid.  Patience  tells  Grosvenor 
that  she  still  loves  him,  but  her  duty  is  with  the  poet. 
Bunthorne,  who  is  jealous  of  Patience,  quarrels  with 
Grosvenor;  Patience  finally  deserts  Bunthorne,  the 
maidens  go  back  to  the  dragoons,  and  Bunthorne, 
finding  himself  left  alone,  is  full  of  self-pity. 

Patimento  (It.),  suffering,  grief. 

Patino,  Carlos,  I7th  century  Spanish  composer  and 
director. 

Pat-mah,  a  large  barrel-shaped  drum  from  Burma. 
It  is  made  of  wood,  and  the  frame  is  highly  decorated. 

Paton,  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  Wood),  English  soprano, 
born  Edinburgh,  Oct.  1802 ;  died  near  Wakefield,  July 
21,  1864.  For  a  number  of  years  she  was  a  well-known 
concert  and  operatic  singer  in  England,  creating  the 
role  of  Rezia  in  Weber's  Oberon  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1826.  She  was  heard  in  the  United  States  from 
1834  to  1836. 

Patrick,  Nathaniel,  i6th  century  English  organist 
and  composer  employed  for  a  short  time  at  the  Worces- 
ter Cathedral.  His  works  include  sacred  and  secular 
songs,  madrigals,  psalms,  hymns  and  a  service. 

Patrick,  Richard,  early  I7th  century  English  singer, 
a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  singers  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  James  I 
in  1625. 

Patrocinium  Musices,  see  Berg,  Adam. 

Patrologiae  cursus  completus  sive  Bibliotheca  uni~ 
versalis  $s.  patrwn  et  scriptorwn  ecclesiasticorum,  a 
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collection  of  writings  relating  to  sacred  subjects  which 
contains  studies  on  music;  edited  by  Jacques  Paul 
Migne  (q.v.). 

Patta,  Dom  Serafino,  i6th  to  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  and  organist,  Benedictine  monk  of  Monte 
Cassino,  near  Naples. 

Pattala,  an  instrument  of  the  xylophone  type,  a  na- 
tive of  Burma.  The  bars  are  of  wood,  strung  on  a 
hollow  wooden  frame. 

Patte  (Fr.,  "paw"),  a  music  pen  for  writing  music. 

Pattenhausen,  Hellmuth,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Sept.  5,  1896 ;  his  works  include 
piano  and  chamber  music. 

Patterson,  Annie  Wilson,  Irish  teacher,  organist, 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Lurgan, 
Oct.  27,  1868;  died  Cork,  Feb.  17,  1934;  studied  at 
Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  She  held  several  positions 
as  organist,  received  degrees  from  various  universities 
and  did  some  composing.  Among  her  best  known  writ- 
ings are :  Story  of  Oratorio,  CJiats  with  Music  Lovers, 
and  Schumann. 

Patterson,  Franklin  P.,  American  composer,  violist 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  5,  1871.  He  studied  the  violin  with  Schmidt  and 
Stoll,  composition  with  Clark,  bassoon  with  Fach,  and 
attended  the  Munich  Conservatory ;  became  violist  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  "Musical  Courier."  His 
compositions  include  a  chamber  opera,  Beggar's  Love, 
a  one-act  opera,  The  Echo,  and  a  full-length  opera, 
Mountain  Blood,  founded  on  a  novel  by  Hergesheimer. 
The  overture  to  the  latter  work  has  been  played  by 
Sokoloff  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  by  Howard 
Hanson  and  the  Rochester  Civic  Orchestra. 

Patterson,  Paul  Browne,  contemporary  American 
composer,  organist,  pianist,  conductor,  singer  and 
teacher,  born  Laport,  O.  He  studied  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  and  abroad  with  William  Shakeapeare, 
Delle  Sedie,  Earth,  Raif  and  Rebicek;  became  a  con- 
cert-singer, conservatory  director  and  choral  conductor 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  compositions  include  piano 
works,  a  vocal  quintet,  songs,  anthems  and  a  Cavatina 
for  violin  and  piano. 

Patter  Song,  a  song  in  which  the  melody,  which 
contains  many  rapid  notes,  is  sung  to  a  text  contain- 
ing a  separate  syllable  for  each  note. 

Patti,  Adelina  (Adela  Juana  Maria),  Spanish  so- 
prano, born  Madrid,  Feb.  10,  1843;  died  Craig-y-Nos 
Castle,  Wales,  Sept.  27,  1919;  youngest  daughter  of 
Salvatore  Patti,  an  Italian  singer.  She  studied  piano 
with  her  sister  Carlotta,  and  singing  with  her  half- 
brother,  Ettore  Barili,  making  her  debut  in  New  York 
on  Nov.  24,  1859,  as  Lucia,  using  the  stage-name  of 
"the  little  Florinda."  Her  London  debut  took  place 
in  1861  at  Covent  Garden  in  La  Sonnambula;  her 
Paris  debut  in  1862  was  made  in  the  same  opera.  Her 
Italian  debut  wa§  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1877  as  Vio- 
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letta  in  La  Traviata.  She  sang  in  all  the  leading  cities 
of  Europe  with  extraordinary  success  for  many  years, 
and  retired  to  her  villa  in  Wales  in  1895. 

Patti,  Carlo,  Spanish  violinist  of  Italian  parentage, 
born  Madrid,  1842;  died  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  17, 
1873;  brother  of  Adelina  Patti.  He  went  to  Amer- 
ica as  a  child,  studied  the  violin,  became  leader  of  the 
New  Orleans  Opera  House,  and  held  similar  positions 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  Wakefield  Opera  House, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Patti,  Carlotta,  Italian  singer,  born  at  Florence  in 
1840;  died  Paris,  June  27,  1889;  sister  of  Adelina 
Patti;  studied  with  her  father  and  mother,  who  were 
both  singers,  and  took  piano  lessons  from,  Henri  Herz 
in  Paris ;  made  her  concert  debut  in  New  York  in  1861, 
and  then  toured  America  under  the  management  of 
Ullmann.  She  became  a  favorite  coloratura  vocalist 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  in  1871  married  the 
violoncellist  Demunck. 

Pattison,  John  Nelson,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Niagara  Falls,  Oct.  22,  1845;  died  New 
York,  July  27,  1905;  pupil  of  Liszt,  Thalberg, .Henselt, 
von  Biilow  and  Haupt.  He  was  a  successful  concert 
pianist  and  toured  with  Parepa-Rosa,  Albani,  Lucca 
and  others.  He  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and 
military  band,  other  orchestral  works  and  piano  pieces. 
Pattison,  Lee,  American  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  July  22,  1890;  graduated  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston ;  pupil  of  Baer- 
mann,  Schnabel,  Chadwick  and  Juon  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  Boston;  made  his  debut  in  Boston 
in  1913  and  later  became  famous  as  a  member  of  the 
two-piano  team  Maier  and  Pattison  (q.v.).  They 
toured  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Australia,  and 
have  played  double  concertos  with  orchestras  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Boston  and  many  other  cities. 
Pattison's  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Pattison,  Thomas  Mee,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Warrington,  Jan.  27,  1845;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  cantatas,  anthems,  organ  and 
piano  music. 

Patton,  Alma,  American  violinist  and  music  teacher, 
born  Marion,  Ind.,  May  19,  1886;  studied  with  Michael 
Press  and  Arthur  Hartmann;  has  appeared  in  con- 
certs and  taught  at  the  School  of  Musical  Art,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Patton,  Fred,  American  baritone,  born  at  South 
Manchester,  Conn.;  pupil  of  Adelaide  Gescheidt;  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York, 
in  1927 ;  has  been  heard  with  many  leading  orchestras 
and  with  the  following  choral  organizations:  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Boston;  Apollo  Club,  Chicago; 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  Toronto;  Worcester  Oratorio 
Society  and  others. 

Patton,  Willard,  American  tenor,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Milf  ord,  Me., :  May  26,  1853;  died  at 
Minneapolis,  Dec,  12,  1924;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck 
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and  others.  He  organized  the  Handel  Association  in 
Bangor,  made  several  tours  of  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Minneapolis  as  a  teacher.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Philharmonic  Club,  which  he  conducted 
until  1894,  and  organizer  of  the  Minnesota  State  Music 
Teachers5  Association.  His  works  include  operettas 
and  orchestral  music. 

Pattrick,  Nathaniel,  English  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster;  died  Worcester,  Mar.  1594. 

Patzak,  Julius,  Austrian  tenor  and  choral  director, 
born  Vienna,  Apr.  9,  1898. 

Patzelt,  Ferdinand,  Hungarian  violin  maker,  born 
at  Budapest  about  1800;  died  there  in  1860.  He  made 
good  copies  of  famous  Italian  violins,  and  was  par- 
ticularly good  at  making  double  basses,  for  which  he  is 
highly  esteemed  in  his  native  country. 

Patzig,  Alfred,  German  conductor  and  piano 
teacher,  born  Zittau,  Mar.  25,  1850;  died  Essen,  Aug. 
28,  1927. 

Patzlaff,  Georg,  German  choral  conductor,  military 
musician  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  5,  1884. 

Patzner,  early  igth  century  Spanish  double  bass 
maker,  probably  of  German  extraction,  who  worked  at 
Barcelona  about  1820.  He  made  pear-shaped  double 
basses  with  three  strings,  which  do  not  have  great 
value,  but  are  eagerly  collected. 

Patzold,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Neudorf,  Silesia,  Aug.  15,  1824;  died  Konigs- 
burg,  Feb.  6,  1861. 

Pauch,  Heinz,  German  pianist  and  song,  march 
and  dance  composer,  born  Berlin,  June  n,  1916. 

Pauels,  Heinz,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Oberhausen,  Mar.  i,  1908;  pupil  of  Beer-Walbrunn ; 
his  works  include  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 
Pauer,  Ernst,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Vienna,  Dec.  21,  1826;  died  Jugenheim,  near 
Darmstadt,  May  9,  1905.  He  studied  with  Theodof 
Dirzka,  W.  A.  Mozart,  Jr.,  Sechter  and  Fr.  Lachner, 
and  after  directing  musical  societies  at  Mayence,  went 
to  London,  where  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, and  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the 
National  Training  School  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  In  1861  he  began  giving  historical  perform- 
ances of  clavecin  and  piano  music  in  chronological 
order,  and  he  ^became  pianist  to  the  Austrian  court  in 
1866.  His  editions  of  classical  music  for  the  piano  and 
harpsichord  are  of  great  value.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphony,  chamber  and  piano  music,  educa- 
tional works  and  original  studies. 

Pauer,  Max,  English  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  London,  Oct.  31,  1866;  pupil  first  of  his  father, 
Ernst  Pauer,  later  of  Lachner  at  Karlsruhe.  After  a 
series  of  concert  tours  he  settled  in  London,  later 
going  to  Cologne  as  professor  at  the  Conservatory. 
In  1893  he  was  employed  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Hesse,  and  later  succeeded  Pruchner  at  Stuttgart  Con- 
servatory with  the  title  of  professor,  bestowed  by  the 
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King  of  Wurttemberg.  He  met  with  much  success  on 
a  tour  of  America.  His  works  include  piano  music 
and  arrangements  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  sym- 
phonies for  piano,  two  and  four  hands. 

Pauke  (Ger.),  a  kettledrum,  Pauken  is  the  plural 
form. 

Pauke,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  loudly  voiced  cov- 
ered wood  pipes  which  sounded  the  notes  of  the  kettle- 
drums or  tympani  played  fortissimo. 

Paukernengel,  an  ancient  curiosity  of  German  organ 
building  consisting  of  mechanical  angels  mounted  in 
a  prominent  position  on  the  organ  case.  Actuated  by  a 
pedal  mechanism,  they  beat  on  drums  in  time  with  the 
music. 

Paul,  Emil,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Seifhennefsdorf,  near  Zittau, 
Mar.  2,  1868 ;  pupil  of  Jadassohn,  Piutti,  and  Reinecke 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Paul,  Ernst  Johann,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Bornersdorf,  near  Liebstadt, 
Saxony,  July  17,  1867;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  5,  1929; 
studied  with  Krantz,  Hopner,  Engel,  Draeseke  and 
Kretschmar;  his  writings  include  books  on  musical 
theory  and  vocal  pedagogy. 

Paul,  Hermann  Daniel,  German  violinist,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1827 ;  died  Helsing- 
f  ors,  1885 ;  his  works  include  theoretical  books. 

Paul,  Kurt,  German  conductor  and  march  and  dance 
composer,  born  Aug.  9,  1883. 

Paul,  Lady  Dean,  see  Poldowski. 

Paul,  Max  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Meissen, 
July  24,  1878. 

Paul,  Oscar,  German  lecturer,  author  and  editor, 
born  Feiwaldau,  Apr.  8,  1836;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  18, 
1898;  studied  music  with  Plaidy,  Hauptmann  and 
Reichter.  He  qualified  as  lecturer  at  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity with  a  treatise,  The  Absolute  Harmony  of  the 
Greeks.  His  other  works  include  a  translation  of 
De  Musica  by  Boetius,  a  manual  of  harmony,  a  history 
of  the  piano  and  a  musical  dictionary. 

Paul,  Theodor,  German  singing  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Crostau,  Aug.  14,  1861 ;  his  writings  include  a 
work  on  voice  culture. 

Paula,  Francisco  de,  see  Sanchez-Gabwach,  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula. 

Paula  Ott,  Franz  von,  see  Ott,  Franz  von  Paula. 

Pauli,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Miinster,  Westphalia,  Dec.  23, 
1865 ;  studied  at  Regensbufg  School  for  Church  Music; 
his  works  include  organ  music  and  articles  on  organ 
technique. 

Pauli,  Walter,  German  teacher,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1880; 
studied  there  and  in  Munich;  his  writings  include 
studies  on  J.  F.  Reichardt  and  J.  Brahms. 


Paulik,  Gerhard,  German  cantor,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  1896;  his  works  include  organ 
music  and  songs. 

Paulist  Choristers,  The,  contemporary  American 
male  a  cappella  chorus  founded  by  Father  William 
Joseph  Finn  at  Chicago.  The  chorus  is  composed  of 
men  and  boys,  specializes  in  Catholic  religious  music, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  choral  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  In  1912  they  sang  for  Pope  Pius  X  at 
the  Vatican,  being  the  first  American  choir  to  enjoy 
that  privilege.  They  have  also  won  many  festival 
competitions,  and  broadcast  regularly  from  the  Paulist 
Church  in  New  York. 

Paulke,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Bentschen, 
Posen,  Oct.  16,  1881 ;  studied  with  Paul  Geisler,  M. 
Stange,  and  Becker;  his  works  include  songs,  choral 
music,  and  a  study  on  music  in  Luckau. 

Paulli,  Holger  Simon,  Danish  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Feb.  22,  1810;  died 
there,  Dec.  23,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Schall  and  Wexschall ; 
conducted  Lohengrin,  Die  Meistersinger  and  Tann- 
h'duser  on  the  occasions  of  their  first  performances  in 
Denmark. 

Paulowna,  Maria,  see  Maria  Paulowna. 
Paulsen,   Hellmut,  German  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Hamburg,  May  29,  1909. 

Paulson,  Corinne,  Swedish  pianist,  born  in  Sweden, 
Nov.  4,  1886;  pupil  of  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Ernst 
Hoffzimmer,  Emil  Liebling  and  Rudolph  Ganz;  made 
her  debut  in  Berlin  in  1913,  her  American  debut  under 
Walter  Damrosch  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  has  since  sung  in  recitals,  oratorios,  and 
with  orchestras. 

Paulus,  Adolf,  German  violin  and  lute  builder  and 
bassoonist,  born  Markneukirchen,  Aug.  14,  1874. 

Paulus,  Adolf  W.  E.,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Markneukirchen  in  1843;  died  at  Leipzig  in  1899. 
After  studying  with  his  father,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Bausch,  before  establishing  himself  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  made  some  fine  reproductions  of  works  of 
the  classic  Italian  School. 

Paulus  de  Florentia  (Dom  Paolo,  Dom  Pagliollo), 
I4th  century  Florentine  composer,  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  musical  art  of  Florence  in  his  time. 
A  few  of  his  compositions  have  been  recovered. 

Paulus,  Olaf,  Norwegian  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Christiania,  Jan.  25,  1859;  died 
Stavanger,  June  29,  1912;  pupil  of  Cappelen  and 
Svendsen;  visited  the  United  States  and  conducted 
choral  concerts  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  He  also 
edited  a  collection  of  1000  Finnish  Songs* 

Pauly,  Rose,  contemporary  Hungarian  dramatic  so- 
prano, bom  at  Eperjes;  made  her  operatic  debut  at 
Hamburg  in  Verdi's  Alda,  and  then  sang  at  the  Cologne 
Opera,  at  the  Berlin  Kroll. Opera,  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  under  Otto  Klemperer,  and  at  the  Salzburg  Fes- 
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tival.  Her  American  debut  took  place  in  1937  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  con- 
cert version  of  Richard  Strauss'  ElektravntTa.  such  marked 
success  that  she  was  immediately  engaged  to  interpret 
the  same  role  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  during 
the  1937-38  season. 

Paumann,  Conrad,  blind  German  organist,  harpist, 
flutist,  lutenist  and  theorbo  player,  born  at  Nuremberg 
about  1410;  died  Munich,  Jan.  25,  1473.  He  was 
famous  as  the  greatest  organist  of  his  time,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  oldest  organ  book  in  existence. 

Paumann,  Jakob,  i6th  century  German  cornetist  and 
teacher  of  Nuremberg. 

Paumgartner,  Bernhard,  -  Austrian  composer, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  14,  1887;  pupil  of  Bruno  Walter; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral, 
operatic  and  chamber  music,  also  a  study  on  W.  A. 
Mozart. 

Paumgartner,  Hans,  Austrian  pianist,  chorus  mas- 
ter and  composer,  born  at  Kirchberg  in  1843;  died 
Vienna,  May  23,  1896;  critic  for  a  Vienna  paper  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  His  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Paunovic,  Milenko,  Slavic  composer,  teacher,  and 
conductor,  born  Sajkas-Sv.  Ivan,  Backa,  Nov.  29, 
1889;  died  Belgrade,  Oct.  I,  1924;  studied  with  Max 
Reger  and  H.  Riemann  in  Leipzig;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  piano,  choral,  orchestral  and  operatic 
music. 

Paur,  Emil,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Czernowitz,  Bukovina,  Aug.  29,  1855;  died  Miatek, 
June  7,  1932.  He  studied  with  his  father,  played  the 
violin  and  piano  in  public  at  eight,  and  then  attended 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  where  he  studied  with  Dessoff 
and  Hellmesberger,  Nikisch  and  Mottl  being  among  his 
fellow  pupils.  After  playing  the  violin  in  the  court 
orchestra  at  Vienna,  he  conducted  at  Kassel,  Konigs- 
berg  and  Mannheim,  where  he  directed  the  subscription 
concerts.  In  1891  he  was  at  the ;  Leipzig  Stadttheatre, 
and  succeeded  Nikisch  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  from  1893  to  1898.  He  con- 
ducted the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  orchestra 
from  1899  to  I9°°  as  successor  to  Anton  Seidl,  also 
becoming  director  of  the  National  Conservatory,  New 
York.  He  then  went  to  Madrid,  Berlin  and  London, 
where  he  conducted  German  Opera  at  Covent  Garden. 
From  1904  to  1910  he  conducted  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  then  returned  to  Europe  as  di- 
rector of  the  Berlin  Opera.  He  wrote  a  symphony, 
a  violin  concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Paur,  Marie  (nee  Burger),  German  pianist,  born  at 
Gengenbach,  in  the  Black  Forest  in  1862;  died  New 
Yoirk,  Apr.  27,  1899;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and  others; 
interested  in  modern  romanticism.  She  was  married 
to  Emil  Paur  (q.v.),  a  distinguished  Austrian  com- 
poser and  conductor. 
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Paus,  Jachet  de,  see  Buus,  Jacket  de. 

Pausch,  Eugen,  German  choirmaster,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Neumarkt,  Bavaria,  in  1758;  died 
there  after  1838.  He  became  an  ecclesiastic  in  1777 
and  was  thereafter  connected  with  musical  education 
in  monasteries  and  seminaries.  His  compositions  in- 
clude masses,  with  and  without  orchestra,  and  other 
church  music. 

Pause  (Fr.  point  d'orgue;  It.  fermata).  In  notation 
it  may  denote  a  rest,  which  is  the  cessation  of  sound, 
or  a  hold,  which  is  the  prolongation  of  a  tone  beyond 
its  normal  time  value.  It  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  a 
sign  (T),  placed  over  a  rest  or  a  note.  In  many 
German  scores  the  letters  G.  P.,  i.e.,  General  Pause, 
signify  that  the  entire  orchestra  remains  silent  for 
the  pause.  In  orchestral  parts,  a  long  pause  of  several* 
measures  may  be  indicated  by  a  single  measure  with  a 
long  rest  placed  on  the  center  line  and  a  figure  over 
the  measure  indicating  the  number  of  measures  the 
rest  covers. 

Pauweis,  Jean  E.,  Belgian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Brussels  in  1768;  died  in  1804.  He 
conducted  at  the  Brussels  Opera  and  his  compositions 
include  three  operas,  a  violin  concerto  and  six  violin 
duets. 

Paux,  Jean  Baptiste  Charles  de,  Belgian  organist 
and  composer,  born  Brussels,  Mar.  31,  1852;  died  Bus- 
sum,  June  10,  1924.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony and  piano  music. 

Pavan  (Pavane,  Pavanne,  Pavin),  a  stately  dance 
popular  during  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries,  said  to  be 
of  Spanish  or  Italian  origin.  Maurice  Ravel  revived 
use  of  the  dance  in  his  Pavane  pour  une  infante  de- 
funte  (Pavane  for  a  dead  child). 

Pavan,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  in  Cittadella,  Padua,  Nov.  27, 
1869;  died  there,  Nov.  3,  1924;  composed  operatic 
works;  his  writings  include  studies  on  the  history  of 
Italian  opera. 

Pavenelli,  Lamberto,  Italian  composer,  born  Fer- 
rara,  1890;  died  Varese,  Aug.  4,  1927.  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  operettas,  a  symphonic  poem, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Pavesi,  Stefano,  Italian  opera  composer  and  conduc- 
tor; born  Casaletto  Vaprio,  near  Crem,  Jan.  22,  1779; 
died  Crema,  July  28,  1850. 

Pavilion  (Fr.),  the  bell'of  a  wind  instrument. 

Pavilion  chinois,  a  staff  of  small  bells. 

Pavin,  see  Pavan. 

Pavloff,  Eugene  Pavlovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Moscow,  Feb.  8,  1894;  pupil  of  Ilinsky,  Soko- 
lovsky  and  Javorsky;  took  up  ballet  dancing  at  the 
State  School  of  the  Moscow  Theatre.  He  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Scriabin  in  his  piano  music. 

Pavloska,  Irene,  Canadian  soprano,  born  at  St. 
Johns,  Quebec;  joined  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
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in   1915,  and  has  been  well  received  in  the  United 
States. 

Pavlowa,  Anna  Matveyevna,  Russian  dancer,  born 
in  1885,  died  in  1931 ;  pupil  of  Michel  Fokine,  made 
world  tours  with  the  greatest  success.  Her  last  Amer- 
ican appearances  were  during  the  season  of  1924-5, 
and  her  most  famous  dance  creation  was  The  Dying 
Swan,  music  by  Saint-Saens. 

Pavlowa,  Helene,  see  Helene  Pavlowa,  Princess  of 
Wurttewiberg. 

Pavona,  Pietro  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Palmanova,  Friaul,  or  Udine,  about 
1710;  died  at  Cividale  in  1786;  his  compositions  in- 
clude choral  works. 

Pawa,  a  six-holed  transverse  East  Indian  flute. 

Pawelek,  Heinrich,  German  music  publisher,  died 
Regensburg,  Apr.  14,  1930;  owner  of  the  Coppenrath 
firm. 

Pawlik,  Oswald,  Austrian  composer,  organist,  choral 
conductor,  singer  and  violinist,  born  Gross-Lontschitz, 
Feb.  14,  1864;  died  Briinn,  Dec.  25,  1933. 

Pawlowski,  Gaston  de,  French  critic  born  at  Joigny 
in  1874;  dramatic,  music  and  art  critic  of  "Le  Journal" 
and  other  Parasian  periodicals. 

Pax,  Karl  Ed.,  composer  and  organist,  born  Gross- 
glogau,  Mar.  17,  1802 ;  died  Dec.  28,  1867 ;  his  compo- 
sitions include  songs,  piano  and  choral  music. 

Paxton,  Stephen,  English  song  composer,  born  at 
London  in  1735;  died  Aug.  18,  1787. 

Paxton,  William,  English  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  in  1737;  died  in  1781 ;  brother  of  Stephen  Paxton. 

Paxton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  William,  an  English  music 
publishing  house  located  in  London,  and  specializing  in 
works  by  modern  English  composers  and  organ  music. 

Payador,  a  wandering  minstrel  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public during  the  middle  of  the  igth  century.  The 
payador,  usually  a  Gaucho  or  cowboy,  improvised  his 
texts,  consisting  of  telling  of  local  news,  and  accom- 
panied himself  on  the  guitar.  These  songs  may  be  con- 
sidered descendants  of  those  by  the  European  trouba- 
dour and  at  the  same  time  the  forerunners  of  the 
Vidalita  and  the  Triste.  One  of  the  best  loved  Gaucho 
payadors  was  Santos  Vega. 

Payer,  Hieronymus,  Austrian  composer,  organist, 
voice  and  piano  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Meidling, 
near  Vienna,  Feb.  15,  1787;  died  Wiedburg,  near 
Vienna,  Sept.  1845. 

Payne,  Albert  (pseudonym  A.  Ehrlich),  German 
publisher,  born  Leipzig,  June  3,  1842;  died  there,  Apr. 
i,  1921;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under 
David,  Dreyschock,  Richter  and  Hauptmann,  and  later 
under  Massart  in  Paris.  In  1862  he  entered  his  father's 
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publishing  firm,  where  he  began  to  issue  a  low  priced 
pocket-edition  of  the  scores  of  classical  chamber  music. 
This  was  immediately  successful,  and  he  expanded  it  to 
include  also  the  romanticists.  The  edition  was  sold  to 
Eulenburg  in  1892. 

Payne,  Arthur  W.,  English  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  at  London  in  1863;  conductor  of  Llandudno 
Pavilion  Orchestra  from  1900. 

Payne,  Edward  John,  English  viola  da  gamba 
player,  writer  and  historian,  born  in  1844;  died  Wen- 
dover,  Dec.  1904.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  popularize  in  England  the  study  of  the 
old  viols. 

Payne,  Harriet,  contemporary  American  composer. 
Her  compositions  have  been  given  at  American  music 
festivals,  including  the  1937  Saratoga  Festival. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  American  actor  and  poet, 
born  in  1791;  died  at  Tunis  in  1852;  writer  of  the 
words  of  the  famous  song,  Home,  Sweet  Home.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  plays  which  were  successful  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  for  many  years.  In  1842  he  be- 
came American  consul  at  Tunis,  where  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Paz,  Juan  Carlos,  contemporary  Argentinian  pianist 
and  composer.  His  works  include  a  Passacaglia  for 
orchestra  and  a  Sonatina  for  clarinet  and  flute. 

Pazdirek,  Franz,  German  writer  and  compiler  of 
works  on  musical  subjects;  head  of  the  Jurgenson  firm 
of  music  dealers  in  Moscow  from  1873  t°  1886. 

Pazdirek,  O.,  Austrian  music  publisher ;  founded  his 
firm  in  Brno  in  1928,  and  published  the  last  works  of 
Sevcik. 

Pazeller,  Jakob,  Austrian  military  band  leader  and 
operetta  and  dance  composer,  born  at  Baden,  Vienna, 
in  1869. 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  The,  American 
Conservatory,  founded  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1868,  by 
George  Peabody,  and  connected  with  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute of  that  city.  This  is  the  oldest  endowed,  non- 
profit conservatory  in  the  country,  and  offers  complete 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  musical  art.  It  gives  an 
Artist's  Diploma  for  concert  ability  or  creative  talent, 
the  Master  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees  for 
general  musicianship  and  academic  training,  and  a 
teacher's  certificate.  Post-graduate  and  research  work 
are  also  available  for  advanced  students,  this  being  the 
only  conservatory  in -the  country  not  connected  with 
a  university,  having  a  complete  research  department  and 
fully  equipped  laboratories,,  and  publishing  the  Peabody 
Studies  in  Music  Research.  All  applicants  are  subject 
to  entrance  examinations,  and  the  institute  works  in 
connection  with  Johns-Hopkins  University  and  Goucher 
College.  A  certain  number  of  one-  and  three-year 
scholarships  are  available  to  talented  applicants.  Stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  numerous  con- 
certs by  visiting  artists,  and  the  school  has,  as  part  of 


its  student  activities,  the  Peabody  Orchestra,  Peabody 
String  Quartet  and  Peabody  Chorus. 

Peacan  del  Sar,  Rafael,  Argentinian  composer, 
born  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1884;  pupil  of  Sorreno  Boqui 
at  Buenos  Aires;  became  art  director  of  the  Centenary 
Exhibition  in  1910.  In  1914  he  organized  symphonic 
concerts  in  the  Politeama  Theatre.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  symphonic  music,  an  oratorio,  piano  music 
and  songs. 

Peace,  Albert  Lister,  English  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Huddersfield,  England,  Jan.  26,  1844;  died 
Liverpool,  Mar.  14,  1912. 

Peacham,  Henry,  i/th  century  English  writer  and 
composer,  author  of  the  Compleat  Gentleman  (1622),  a 
work  often  referred  to  by  musical  historians.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Orazio  Vecchi,  and  his  only  known  musical 
work  is  the  madrigal,  Awake  softly  with  singing  Oriana 
sleeping. 

Peal.  A  set  of  bells  hung  so  they  can  be  swung. 
They  are  tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  major  scale.  On 
such  a  set  of  bells  the  changes  rung  are  called  a  peal; 
the  word  also  refers  to  a  chime  of  bells  and  a  carillon. 

Pearce,  Charles  William,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  Salisbury,  Dec.  5,  1856;  died  London, 
Dec.  2,  1928 ;  pupil  of  C.  J.  Read,  T.  E.  Aylward,  W.  S. 
Hoyte  and  E.  J.  Hopkins;  organist  in  Salisbury  and 
London.  For  forty-three  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  also  taught  at  the 
Trinity  College  of  Music.  His  compositions  include 
church  music,  organ  works  and  songs,  and  his  writings 
include  textbooks  on  counterpoint,  piano  playing  and 
singing. 

Pearce  (Piers,  Piarse),  Edward,  late  i6th  and  early 
17*  century  English  composer,  organist  and  choir- 
master. 

Pearce,  Joseph,  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
on  violins  and  violin  makers,  published  in  London  in 
1866,  and  ascribed  to  Charles  Reade.  It  contains  a  list 
of  violin  makers  and  chapters  on  the  Amati,  Stradiva- 
rius,  Guarnerius  and  Stainer. 

Pearce,  Stephen  Austen,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Nov.  7,  1836;  died  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  Apr.  9,  1900.  After  holding  positions  in  London 
churches,  he  went  to  America  in  1872  and  was  appointed 
teacher  of  vocal  music  at  Columbia  University.  He 
lectured  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  Peabody  Institute  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  contributed  to  papers  and  periodicals.  His 
works  include  operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  overtures, 
other  orchestral  works  and  songs;  also  a  dictionary 
giving  musical  terms  in  twenty-one  languages. 

Pearl  Fishers,  The  (Fr.  Pecheurs  de  perlesf  Les), 
grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Michel  Carre  and 
Eugene  Cormon,  music  by  Georges  Bizet,  first  produced 
at^Paris  on  Sept.  29,  1863.  The  story  is:  The  veiled 
priestess,  Leila,  comes  to  pray  to  Brahma  that  the 
divers'  toil  will  be  rewarded  with  lustrous  pearls ;  she 
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tells  Nadir  that  she  loves  him,  and  not  his  friend  Zurga 
The  High  Priest  Nourabad  tells  Leila  that  earthly  love 
is  not  for  a  priestess  of  Brahma,  but  when  he  leaves 
Nadir  enters,  and  the  lovers  tell  each  other  of  their  for- 
bidden passion.  Nourabad  returns  and  overhears  them  • 
he  tears  Leila's  veil  from  her  and  Zurga,  who  has  en- 
tered, finds  in  her  the  woman  that  he  and  Nadir  swore 
never  to  see  again,  in  order  that  they  might  remain 
friends.  Zurga,  who  is  captain  of  the  pearl  fishers 
condemns  Leila  and  Nadir  to  the  flaming  pyre.  Being 
led  to  their  doom  they  see  the  divers'  camp  go  up  in 
flames,  the  fire  having  been  started  by  Zurga  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  lovers.  But  Nourabad  has  seen  Zurga 
set  the  fire;  the  latter  is  led  to  the  pyre,  while  the  people 
kneel  and  praise  Brahma. 

Pearly,  a  term  applied  in  piano  playing  to  a  style  of 
touch,  particularly  in  the  rendition  of  scale  passages 
calling  for  a  smooth  and  round  tone  quality. 

Pearsall,  Robert  Lucas,  English  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Clifton,  Mar.  14,  1795;  died  at 
Wartensee  Castle,  Lake  Constance,  Aug.  5,  1856  His 
works  include  madrigals,  glees,  choral  songs,  part-songs 
and  a  hymn  book,  also  an  essay  on  consecutive  fifths 
and  octaves  in  counterpoint. 

Pearson,  Frances  Elizabeth,  American  violinist 
critic  and  musicologist,  born  Portland,  Ore.,  Sept  10' 
1914;  pupil  of  Kenneth  Rose  at  Ward-Belmont  College 
and  Dr.  A.  Madeley  Richardson  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music.  She  is  the  author  of  The  Macmillan  En- 
cyclopedia of  Musical  Instruments. 

Pearson,  Henry  Hugo,  see  Pierson,. Henry  Hugo. 

Pearson,  Martin,  see  Peerson,  Martin. 

Pearson,  William,  early  i8th  century  English 
printer,  who  made  many  notable  improvements  in  mu- 
sical typography. 

Peasable,  James,  see  Paisible,  James. 

Pease,  Alfred  Humphries,  American  pianist  and 
composer,  bora  Cleveland,  May  6,  1838;  died  St.  Louis 
July  13,  1882;  pupil  of  Kullak,  von  Btilow  and  others. 
He  made  tours  of  America,  and  among  his  works  is  an 
orchestral  piece  performed  by  Theodore  Thomas. 

Pease,  Rollin,  American  baritone,  born  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  July  13,  1879;  studied  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
College;  appeared  at  the  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Shore 
festivals,  and  with  many  important  musical  organiza- 
tions. & 

Peccatte,  Dominique,  bow  maker,  born  Mirecourt, 
July  15,  1810;  died  there,  Jan.  13,  1874;  an  excellent 
workman  who  maintained  the  high  traditions  of  Francois 
Tourte  In  1826  Francois  Vuillaume  sent  him  to  Paris 
where  he  developed  his  remarkable  ability.  After  the 
death  of  Lupot,  Peccatte  left  Vuillaume  and  set  up  his 
own  business  at  Lupot's  vacated  shop.  Later  he  left 
Fans  and  returned  to  his  native  city  where  he  worked 
until  his  death  He  frequently  left  his  bows  unmarked, 
a  habit  which  has  caused  them  to  be  confused  with  the 
work  of  a  more  recent  maker  having  a  similar  name. 
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Peccatte,  Frangois,  French  bow  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  in  1820;  died  at  Paris  in  1855;  brother  of 
Dominique  Peccatte.  He  worked  with  J.  B.  Vuillaume 
in  Paris,  and  then  set  up  his  own  business  in  that  city. 
His  bows  were  frequently  mistaken  for  his  brother's  as 
both  used  the  same  mark,  but  Frangois's  work  was  in- 
ferior. 

Pecci,  Desiderio,  i6th  to  I7th  century  composer  of 
Siena. 

Pecci,  Tomaso,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Siena  in 
1576;  died  there  in  1606. 

Pech,  James,  German  conductor  and  lecturer,  born 
at  Hanover  in  1839.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion in  England,  and  studied  music  under  Czerny  and 
Henselt.  He  went  to  America  in  1864,  an^  was  heard 
as  a  lecturer  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Pechaczek,  Franz,  Jr.,  Austrian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  July  4,  1793 ;  died  Karlsruhe,  Sept. 
15,  1840;  son  of  Franz  Pechaczek,  Sr.,  who  as  a  com- 
poser of  dance  music,  was  the  Strauss  of  his  day. 
Franz,  Jr.,  was  a  pupil  of  Forster  and  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  court  of  Hanover.  His 
compositions  include  a  concerto,  duos  for  two  violins, 
and  chamber  music. 

Pechaczek,  Franz,  Sr.,  Bohemian  violinist,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Wildenschwert  in  1763;  died  at 
Vienna  in  1816;  pupil  of  Lambert  and  Dittersdorf,  and 
became  theatre  and  dance  conductor.  His  compositions 
include  stage  music,  church  music,  symphonies,  an  over- 
ture and  violin  music. 

Pecher,  Albin,  Bohemian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Reschwitz,  Sept.  4,  1877;  h*s  works  include  church 
music  and  choruses. 

Pecheurs  de  perles,  Les,  see  Pearl  Fishers,  The. 
Peck,  James,  early  igth  century  English  music  pub- 
lisher and  engraver,  principally  of  sacred  music,  at 
London. 

Pecker  String  Quartet,  see  Entente  Quartet. 
Pecskai,   Louis,    igth  century   Hungarian  pianist, 
born  at  Fiume ;  studied  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music, 
Budapest,  and  made  his  debut  as  a  violinist  at  Fiume 
in  1886.     He  toured  extensively,  and  then  settled  in . 
London,  where  he  has  been  connected  with  the  London 
Trio. 

Ped.,  abbreviation  for  Pedal. 

Pedal  (Fr.  peddle,  Ger.  Pedal,.  It.  paddle),  a  lever 
operated  by  the  foot  on  the  piano,  organ,  pneumatic  in- 
struments and  the  harp.  On  the  piano  three  pedals 
affect  the  tone :  left  is  the  soft  pedal--Qn  upright  pianos 
reducing  the  striking  distances  of  the  hammers,  on  grand 
pianos  shifting  the  action  so  that  instead  of  the  hammer 
hitting  three  identically  tuned  strings,  it  hits  but  one 
(una  corda)  ;  center  is  for  various  effects  upon  upright 
pianos  depending  upon  the  make  and  is  sometimes 
omitted.  It  is  occasionally  used  as  an  octave  couplet, 
sometimes  places  a  felt  curtain  between  the  hammers 
and  strings  of  the  low  register  so  that  the  accompani- 


ment to  a  treble  melody  is  deadened.  In  most  upright 
and  in  all  standard  grand  pianos  the  center  pedal 
(sustaining  pedal)  depressed  after  depressing  certain 
notes  sustains  those  notes  while  leaving  the  others 
damped ;  right  is  the  damper,  or  loud  pedal,  under  both 
terms  releasing  the  felt  dampers  upon  depression  so 
that  the  strings  are  free  to  vibrate  thus  sustaining  the 
tone.  On  the  organ,  a  pedal  keyboard,  resembling  an 
enlarged  piano  manual,  permits  the  feet  to  play  notes  as 
well  as  the  hands.  It  is  usually  used  for  bass  notes. 
Pedals  are  also  used  on  pipe  organs  for  opening  the 
"swell  box,"  allowing  gradations  of  volume  to  escape 
from  the  sound  of  the  pipes.  Combination-Pedals  per- 
mit the  organist  to  alter  his  registration  without  taking 
his  hands  from  the  manuals.  On  pneumatic  instru- 
ments pedals  are  used  to  furnish  air  pressure  to  the 
instrument  as  activating  energy.  On  the  harp  pedals  are 
attached  to  each  of  the  tones  in  the  diatonic  scale.  When 
any  pedal  is  depressed  to  its  first  notch,  the  operation 
raises  the  tone  and  all  its  octaves  a  semitone,  depressed 
to  the  second  notch  raises  the  tone  (and  octaves)  a  tone 
from  its  original  pitch. 

Pedalfliigel  (Ger.),  a  grand  -piano  having  a  pedal 
keyboard ;  Robert  Schumann  wrote  his  Esquisses  Op.  58 
and  Charles  Gounod  composed  a  Suite  concertante  on 
the  Russian  national  hymn  for  this  instrument. 

Pedal  Harp,  an  instrument  in  which  mechanical 
apparatus  tightens  or  slackens  certain  strings  to  change 
the  key. 

Pedal  notes.  The  lowest  tones  possible  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  brass  wind  instruments.  A  pedal  note 
represents  the  first  note  of  the  harmonic  series ;  ordi- 
narily the  practical  compass  of  these  instruments  com- 
mences with  the  second  note  of  the  harmonic  series. 

Pedal  piano,  see  Peddier. 

Pedal  Point.  The  sustaining  of  the  tone  of  one 
voice  or  part  while  the  other  parts  continue  to  move 
without  restriction.  A  pedal  point,  or  an  organ  point 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  most  frequently  used  in  the 
bass.  If  it  appears  in  an  inner  part  it  may  be  termed 
an  inner  pedal;  if  in  an  upper  part  it  is  known  as  an 
inverted  pedal.  The  tones  usually  selected  for  a  pedal 
point  are  the  tonic  or  the  dominant  of  the  main  key; 
if  these  tones  are  sustained  together,  it  becomes  a 
double  or  pastoral  pedal-point. 

Pedal  sign,  a  sign  for  use  of  the  loud  pedal  on  the 
piano,  indicated  either  by  the  abbreviation  Ped.  or  by  a 
star  (*). 

Pedale  (Fr.),  pedal. 

Pedalier,  a  mechanism  which  can  be  attached  to  a 
piano ;  it  provides  a  set  of  pedals  to  play  the  low  oc- 
taves either  through  the  regular  action,  or  by  means  of 
a  special  set  of  strings  located  under  the  piano. 
.  Pedemonte,  Giacomo,  Italian  organist,  teacher, 
church  musician  and  church  music  composer,  born 
Genoa,  Nov.  12,  1894;  his  compositions  include  orches- 
tral works,  piano  and  organ  music. 
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Pederson,  Mogens  (Magno  Petreo),  Danish  com- 
poser, born  about  1580 ;  died  about  1630 ;  sent  to  Venice, 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Christian  IV  of  Denmark 
for  study  with  G.  Gabrieli;  his  compositions  include 
sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Pedrazzini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Pizzighittone  in  1879.  He  works  at  Milan,  where  he 
is  well  known  for  his  splendid  workmanship  and  his 
varnishes. 

Pedrell,  Carlos,  Uruguayan  lecturer  and  composer, 
born  Minas,  Oct.  6,  1878;  studied  at  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  in  Paris.  He  became  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  schools  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  gave  many  lectures. 
He  wrote  an  opera  which  was  performed  with  some 
success  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1917.  His  works  also  in- 
clude symphonic  compositions  and  songs. 

Pedrell,  Felipe,  Spanish  composer,  born  at  Tortosa, 
Feb.  19,  1841 ;  died  at  Barcelona,  Aug.  19,  1922.  He 
was  a  chorister  in  the  Tortosa  Cathedral  and  studied 
harmony  with  Antonio  Nin  y  Serra.  He  directed  his 
own  vast  musicological  researches  and  became  the  most 
learned  musician  in  Spain.  During  his  experience  as 
a  choir  boy  he  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  old 
Spanish  church  music;  his  earliest  compositions  pre- 
ceded the  works  of  Granados  and  Albeniz.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  a  teacher  of  musical  history  and  esthetics 
at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  but  returned  to  Barcelona 
on  account  of  ill-health  in  1894.  His  opera  Los 
Pirineos  and  a  pamphlet  For  the  new  music  attracted 
the  attention  of  European  musicians  to  him  as  a 
Spaniard  who  was  preaching  reform  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Wagner  in  Germany.  He  believed  that  any 
national  music  should  be  founded  on  the  folk  songs  of 
its  people,  and  that  the  revival  of  Spanish  music  de- 
pended upon  tracing  such  folk  music  to  its  original 
sources;  to  this  great  fund  of  musical  material  he 
would  add  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
the  masters  during  centuries  of  artistic  development. 
His  early  works  were  too  serious  for  the  average 
listener  to  understand;  the  opera  La  Celestina  con- 
tained much  fine  music  and  many  interesting  dramatic 
situations;  another  work  El  Conde  Arnau  was  in- 
tended for  performance  in  the  open  air  under  similar 
conditions  to  those  in  a  Greek  Theatre.  Pedrell's  great- 
est contribution  to  musical  archaeology  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  complete  works  of  Victoria  in  an  accu- 
rate and  scholarly  edition;  also  his  Spanish  School  of 
Sacred  Music,  a  collection  of  selected  works  of 
Morales,  Guerrero,  Victoria  and  Diego  Ortiz.  All  the 
keyboard  music  of  Antonio  Cabezon  was  included ;  the 
whole  work  made  much  valuable  music  available  for 
the  first  time.  He  also  published  interesting  compila- 
tions of  ancient  Spanish  theatre  music  and  the  works  of 
Spanish  organ  composers  of  antiquity;  his  researches 
in  folk  lore  were  crystalized  in  the  Cancionero  Musical 
Popular  EspanoL  Many  of  the  twentieth  century  com- 
posers have  laid  claim  to  being  pupils  of  Pedrell,  but 


this  is  true  only  in  the  case  of  de  Falla.  Pedrell  raised 
the  status  of  Spanish  musicians  in  the  opinion  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  but  he  was  totally  unknown  and  un- 
recognized in  his  own  country.  His  compositions .  in- 
clude opera,  choral  works  and  major  orchestral  pieces ; 
his  biography  has  been  written  by  Henri  Curgon  in 
Felipe  Pedrell  et  Les  Pyrenees. 

Pedrinelli,  Antonio,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Crespano  in  1780;  died  there  in  1854.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  carpenter,  but  turned  to  violin  making  after 
studying  the  instruments  of  the  great  masters. 

Pedrollo,  Arrigo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Montebello  Vicentino,  Dec.  5,  1878;  pupil  of  his 
father,  Luigi  Pedrollo,  and  of  Galli,  Mapelli  and  Coro- 
naro ;  his  compositions  include  instrumental,  choral,  or- 
chestral, operatic  and  chamber  music.  In  1937,  a* 
Venice,  Pedrollo  conducted  his  own  incidental  music  to 
the  great  Aeschylus  tragedy,  The  Seven  Against 
Thebes. 

Pedron,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  theo- 
retical writer,  born  San  Remo,  Jan.  8,  1876. 

Pedrotti,  Carlo,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Verona,  Nov.  12,  1817;  died  Oct.  16,  1893;  pupil 
of  Foroni.  The  great  success  of  his  first  opera  led  to 
his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  Theatre  at 
Amsterdam.  He  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1846 
and  later  was  appointed  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Turin,  and  conductor  at  the  Royal  Theatre.  He 
established  and  conducted  eminently  successful  con- 
certs in  Turin,  and  became  director  of  the  Rossini 
Lyceum  at  Pesaro.  His  compositions  include  a  great 
number  of  operas,  also  church  and  piano  music. 

Pee,  a  Siamese  reed  instrument,  bulging  slightly  at 
the  centre  and  flaring  at  either  end. 

Peebles,  David,  i6th  century  English  composer, 
died  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  Dec.,  1579. 

Peechawar,  a  Siamese  reed  instrument  with  a  coni- 
cal tube  expanding  into  a  bell. 

Peel,  Gerald  Graham,  English  song  composer,  born 
near  Manchester,  Aug.  9,  1877;  died  Bournemouth, 
Oct.  17,  1937. 

Peellaert,  Augustin  Philippe  Marie  Shislain, 
Baron  de,  Belgian  composer,  born  Bruges,  Mar.  12, 
1793;  died  Brussels,  Apr.  16,  1876. 

Peer  Gynt  Suites,  orchestral  works  by  Edvard  Grieg. 
Ibsen's  drama  "Peer  Gynt"  was  written  in  1867;  in- 
cidental music  was  composed  by  Grieg  and  first  pub- 
lished as  a  piano  duet.  The  composer  later  made  selec- 
tions from  this  music,  and  arranged  them  into  two 
suites  for  orchestra  of  which  the  first  is  most  popular. 
It  is  in  four  movements :  I,  Morning  Mood ;  II,  The 
Death  of  Ase;  III,  Anitra's  Dance;  IV,  In  the  Hall 
of  the  Mountain  King.  The  second  suite  supplements 
the  first  suite:  I,  The  Abduction  of  the  Bride,  Ingrid's 
Lament;  II,  Arabian  Dance;  III,  Storm  at  Sea;  IV, 
Solveig's  Song;  V,  Dance  of  the  Mountain  King's 
Daughter. 
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PEERCE— PELLEAS  AND  MELISANDE 


Peerce,  Jan,  contemporary  American  tenor;  has 
achieved  considerable  success  as  the  leading  tenor  at 
the  New  York  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  as  well  as  in 
recitals  and  on  the  radio. 

Peerson  (Pearson)  Martin,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster,  born  in  Cambridgeshire  or  in 
Dunnington,  on  the  Isle  of  Ely,  about  1580;  died  about 
1651 ;  studied  at  Oxford.  His  fantasies  are  among  the 
most  attractive  of  all  the  string  pieces  of  the  period. 
His  vocal  works  include  both  secular  and  sacred  com- 
positions, among  the  former  are  settings  of  the  Caelica 
sonnets  by  Fulke  Greville.  Four  of  his  pieces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book. 

Peeters,  Emil,  Belgian  composer,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Antwerp,  Apr.  25,  1893;  studied  with 
Courvoisier  and  Klose  in  Munich,  later  continuing  his 
studies  with  Humperdinck,  Schumann,  Kretzschmar 
and  Wolf  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  include  vocal, 
instrumental,  orchestral,  choral,  operatic  and  chamber 
music. 

Peg.  The  movable  device  to  which  the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument  are  attached  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  pitch. 

Peg-box.  The  hollow  part  of  the  head  of  the  violin 
in  which  the  pegs  are  inserted  through  holes  bored  on 
the  sides. 

Pehm,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer  of  violin  and 
vocal  music,  born  Pitten,  Nov.  30,  1887. 

Peiters,  Flor,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Thielen,  Turnhout,  July  4,  1903.  His  works  include 
an  orchestral  suite,  organ  and  church  music  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Pejacsevich,  Dora  von  (von  Lumbe),  Slavic  com- 
poser and  violinist,  born  Budapest,  Sept.  10,  1885 ;  died 
Munich,  Mar.  5,  1923;  studied  with  Huml,  Kaiser, 
Junek,  Schubert,  Petri,  Percy  Sherwood  and  W.  Cour- 
voisier; his  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Pejogedan,  Balinese  orchestra  used  for  some  of  the 
dances  on  the  island  of  Bali. 

Pekiel,  Bartholomaus,  Polish  composer  and  choir- 
master; died  at  Cracow  in  1670;  his  compositions  in- 
clude lute  music  and  sacred  vocal  works. 

Pelagga,  see  Palagga. 

Pelckmann,  Stephanie,  German  concert  singer  and 
song  composer,  born  Berlin,  May  13,  1895 ;  a  follower 
of  Jaques-Dalcroze. 

Pelegongan,  Balinese  orchestra  used  in  connection 
with  the  Legong  dance. 

Pelissier,  Harry  S.,  English,  song  composer,  born  at 
Finchley,  London,  in  1874;  died  in  1913. 


Pelissier,  Victor,  i8th  century  French  composer, 
two  operas  by  whom  were  produced  in  America  near 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Pelizza,  Corrado,  Italian  composer,  born  Bastida 
Pancarena,  Pavia,  Feb.  6,  1886 ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  works,  an  overture,  violin  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Pellarin,  Giuseppe,  Italian  church  music  composer, 
born  Venice,  Feb.  17,  1815;  died  there,  Sept.  17,  1865. 

Pelleas  et  Melisande,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  li- 
bretto by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  music  by  Claude  De- 
bussy; first  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera-Comique 
on  Apr.  30,  1902.  The  story  is:  Golaud,  grandson  of 
Arkel,  King  of  Allemonde,  while  lost  in  a  forest,  finds 
a  beautiful  maiden  weeping  at  the  edge  of  a  spring ;  she 
tells  him  that  her  name  is  Melisande,  and  they  are 
finally  married,  and  permitted  to  return  to  King  Arkel's 
castle,  although  the  wedding  had  taken  place  without 
his  approval.  Here  Melisande  meets  Pelleas,  Golaud's 
brother;  they  are  thrown  together  a  great  deal  while 
Golaud  is  hunting,  and  gradually  an  unspoken  affection 
develops.  As  they  sit  by  a  fountain,  she  plays  idly  with 
her  wedding  ring;  it  finally  slips  from  her  hand,  and 
falls  into  the  water.  When  Golaud  asks  her  what  has 
become  of  the  ring,  she  tells  him  that  it  was  lost  while 
bathing  in  a  sea  cavern.  Later  Pelleas,  about  to  depart 
on  a  sea  voyage;  he  bids  Melisande  farewell  at  a  win- 
dow in  the  castle,  and  Golaud,  suddenly  appearing,  be- 
comes suspicious,  even  using  Yniold,  his  little  son  by  a 
former  wife,  to  spy  upon  the  two  by  holding  him  up  to 
a  window,  but  the  child  is  unable  to  either  confirm  or 
dispel  his  suspicions.  Later  Pelleas  and  Melisande 
meet  at  the  well  of  the  blind ;  when  they  finally  confess 
their  love  for  each  other,  Golaud,  who  has  followed 
them,  stabs  Pelleas,  and  wounds  Melisande  slightly.  As 
Melisande  lies  dying,  not  of  the  trifling  wound  inflicted 
by  Golaud,  but  of  heartbreak  over  the  death  of  Pelleas, 
Golaud  begs  her  forgiveness ;  in  reply  to  his  questions 
she  admits  an  absolutely  pure  love  for  Pelleas,  and 
finally  passes  away,  leaving  her  child,  just  born,  in  the 
arms  of  the  repentant  Golaud. 

Pelleas  and  Melisande,  an  orchestral  tone-poem  by 
Arnold  Schonberg,  composed  in  1902-1903  under  direct 
inspiration  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  drama.  The  poem 
had  its  first  Berlin  performance  Feb.,  1911,  Oscar 
Fried  conducting;  the  first  performance  in  America 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  was  directed  by  Josef 
Stransky  on  Nov.  18,  1915.  Though  no  program  be- 
yond the  title  itself  is  given  in  the  score,  the  analysis 
by  Schonberg's  pupil,  Alban  Berg,  has  had  the  com- 
poser's sanction:  "The  score  falls  quite  naturally  into 
four  parts.  I,  Introduction  (concerned  with  Golaud's 
discovery  of  Melisande  in  the  woods)  ;  II,  Scherzo 
(Scenes  at  the  well,  at  the  castle  tower  and  in  the 
vaults);  III,  Adagio  (Farewell  between  Pelleas  and 
Melisande) ;  IV,  Finale  (Golaud  waylays  the  lovers  and 
kills  Pelleas ) ,  and  V,  Epilogue/9 
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PELLEGRIN— PENA  Y  GONI 


Pellegrin,  Simon  Joseph  (Abbe  Pellegrin),  French 
opera  librettist,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1661 ;  died  Pans, 
Sept.  5,  1745;  his  works  include  texts  for  operas  by 
Destouches,  Desmarets,  Rameau  and  Lacoste. 

Pellegrini,  Alfred,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Dresden  in  1885 ;  studied  with  Dvorak 
and  gevcik  in  Prague;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
violin  and  piano  music. 

Pellegrini,  Felice,  Italian  operatic  basso  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  Turin  in  17745  died  Paris,  Sept.  20, 
1832. 

Pellegrini,  Ferdinand,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Naples  about  1715;  died  at  Paris  after  1768; 
his  works  are  mainly  for  the  piano. 

PeUegrini,  Julius,  Italian  bass-baritone,  born  Milan, 
Jan.  i,  1806;  died  Munich,  June  12,  1858. 

PeUegrini,  Vincenzo,  late  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, canon  and  conductor,  born  at  Pesaro. 

Pellegrini-Celloni,  Anna  Maria,  Italian  singer, 
composer  and  singing  teacher,  died  July  13,  1835.  Her 
compositions  include  an  important  singing  method,  tirst 
published  at  Rome  in  1810,  and  a  Metodo  breve  e  facile, 
published  in  1823. 

Pellet,  Alphonse,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Uzes,  Oct.  18,  1828;  died  at  Nimes  in  1887.  His 
works  include  operas,  church  and  chamber  music,  also 
a  treatise  on  the  opera  in  France. 

Pelletan,  Fanny,  French  editor,  born  July  28,  1830; 
died  Passy,  Aug.  2,  1876;  pupil  of  Bazille  and  Damcke. 
An  enthusiastic  and  thoroughly  trained  amateur,  she 
was  inspired  by  Berlioz's  book  on  musical  absurdities, 
to  make  an  absolutely  correct  edition  of  Gluck's  op- 
eras, of  which  she  published  three,  with  the  editorial 
aid  of  Damcke  and  Saint-Saens. 

Pelletier,  Wilfred,  contemporary  Canadian  conduc- 
tor and  opera  coach;  born  at  Montreal;  studied  in 
Paris  with  Isidor  Philipp,  Rousseau,  Widor  and  Ca- 
mille  Bellaique,  and  in  1917  became  assistant  conductor 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  In  1932 
he  was  made  a  regular  conductor  there,  and  has  also 
conducted  other  leading  symphonic  and  opera  orches- 
tras, conducted  and  composed  radio  programs,  and 
has  been  an  operatic  coach  for  such  famous  singers  as 
Caruso,  Farrar,  Bori,  Johnson,  Ponselle,  Martinelli, 
Gigli,  Pons,  Moore,  Tibbett  and  Jeritza. 

Pelletier-Rabuteau,  Victor  Alfred,  see  Rabuteau, 
Victor  Alfred  Pelletier.  . 

Pellisier,  August,  German  choral  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Sinsheim,  Nov.  19,  1855 ;  died  Mannheim, 
Jan.  25,  1919. 

Pelosi,  Vincent  M.,  a  pioneer  in  early  American 
musical  activities. 

Peltast,  the  pen  name  of  Hans  von  Bulow  for  arti- 
cles contributed  to  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik. 

Peltenburg,  Mia,  Dutch  concert  soprano,  born 
Haarlem,  Sept.  8,  1897;  made  her  debut  in  1918. 


Pelton- Jones,  Frances,  contemporary  American  or- 
ganist and  harpsichordist,  born  Salem,  Ore.;  pupil  of 
Faelten  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  of  Sherwood 
at  Chicago,  and  of  Buck  and  .Carl  in  New  York.  She 
was  engaged  as  organist  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  in  New 
York.  Meeting  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  she  became  inter- 
ested in  the  harpsichord,  and  under  his  instruction  de- 
veloped into  a  virtuoso.  She  appeared  with  much 
success  as  a  harpsichordist  throughout  the  United 
States,  giving  historical  recitals  at  universities,  clubs 
and  conservatories. 

Peltzer,  Eduard,  German  writer  on  the  technic  of 
singing,  born  Setterich,  Jiilich,  Feb.  11,  1865. 

Peltzer,  Johann,  German  choral  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Setterich,  Jiilich,  Mar.  30,  1874. 

Pelz,  Josef,  German  choral  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Neu-Altmannsdorf,  Schleswig,  Mar.  3,  1854. 

Pembaur,  Joseph,  Jr.  German  pianist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  writer,  born  Innsbruck,  Apr.  20,  1875; 
studied  first  with  .his  father,  later  under  Rheinberger 
and  Thuille  at  the  Royal  Music  School  in  Munich; 
taught  in  Munich  and  Leipzig,  and  conducted  an  ama- 
teur orchestra  in  the  latter  city.  His  writings  include 
a  book  on  the  poetic  interpretation  of  piano  music. 

Pembaur,  Joseph,  Sr.  German  composer  and 
writer,  born  Innsbruck,  May  23,  1848;  died  there,  Feb. 
19,  1923 ;  pupil  of  Buonamici,  Wullner,  Rheinberger 
and  others ;  became  director  of  the  Innsbruck  School  of 
Music.  His  compositions  include  various  choral  works 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  masses,  a  symphony 
and  music  dramas,  also  a  requiem  for  Tyrolese  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  World  War.  Among  his  literary  works 
are  a  book  on  harmony  and  a  conductor's  manual. 

Pembaur,  Karl  Maria,  German  organist,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Innsbruck,  Aug.  24,  1876  ; 
son  of  Joseph  Pembaur,  Sr. ;  pupil  of  Rheinberger, 
Werner  and  Lang;  organist  in  Dresden  and  prompter 
at  the  Royal  Opera;  also  conductor  of  the  Liedertafel 
and  of  the  Robert  Schumann  Singakademie. 

Peinberton,  Charles  E,,  contemporary  American 
composer  and  music  teacher;  pupil  of  Goetschius,  Clark 
and  Orem;  for  many  years  head  of  the  theory  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, two  overtures,  several  operas  and  numerous 
songs. 

Pena,  Joaqirin,  Spanish  writer  and  critic,  born  at 
Barcelona  in  1887.  He  founded  a  Wagner  society  in 
Barcelona  and  translated  some  of  Wagner's  dramas 
and  writings.,  into  the  Catalonian  language. 

Pena  y  Goni,  Antonio,  Spanish  composer,  writer 
and  critic,  born  San  Sebastian,  Nov.  2,  1846:;  died 
Madrid,  Nov.  13,  1896;  pupil  of  Manterola,  friend  of 
Wagner  and  Gounod.  Critic  for  a  Madrid  paper  some 
thirty  years,  he  was  a  strong  champion  of  Wagner.  He 
composed  the  Basque  national  hymn  and  wrote  books 
on  Spanish  opera  and  other  subjects. 
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PENALOSA— PENTACONTA  CHORDON 


Penalosa,  Francisco,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury Spanish  composer  and  choirmaster.  He  ^  wrote 
church  music  and  songs;  one  interesting  composition  is 
a  quodlibet,  wherein  five  voices  sing  each  a  different 
folk  song  while  the  bass  comments:  Loquebantwr  variis 
linguis.  .  .  . 

Penalosa,  Juan,  middle  i6th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser of  church  music  and  organist.  He  was  made 
organist  at  Toledo  Cathedral  in  1549;  his  compositions 
consist  of  motets  and  other  church  music. 

Penavaire,  Jean  Gregoire,  French  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Lesparre,  Gironde,  Sept.  15,  1840; 
died  at  Paris  in  Sept.  1906;  a  pupil  of  Sivori,  Morel, 
Elwart  and  Fetis,  he  became  a  theater  conductor  at 
Nantes.  He  wrote  a  ballet,  four  operas,  two  dramatic 
overtures,  a  symphonic  poem  with  chorus  and  lesser 
orchestral  works.  . 

Pene,  Leontine  Marie,  see  Bordes-Pene,  Uontine 
Marie. 

Penella,  M.,  contemporary  Spanish  composer.  His 
compositions  consist  of  numerous  zarzuelas,  of  which 
La  Nina  Mimada  and  Las  Musas  Latinos  have  been 
popular. 

Penelli,  Ettore,  see  Pinelli,  Ettore. 
Penet,  Hilaire,  early  i6th  century  French  composer 
and  singer.  He  was  a  native  or  at  least  a  resident  of 
Poitiers;  from  1514-22  he  sang  in  the  chapel  of  Pope 
Leo  X  at  Rome.  Of  his  compositions,,  a  four-part 
mass,  six  motets  and  a  chanson  survive. 

Penfield,  Roderic  Campbell,  American  librettist  and 
music  editor,  born  Oceanport,  N.  J.,  Dec.  20,  1864,  He 
established,  in  1914,  the  Opera  Magazine,. which  he  also 
edited,  and  wrote,  among  others,  the  librettos  for  The 
Princess  Peccola,  The  White  Hen,  Lady  Teazle  and 
Lowsianna. 

Penfield,  Smith  Newell,  American  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Oberlin,  O.,  Apr.  4,  1837;  pupil 
of  Moscheles,  Reinecke,  Plaidy,  Papperitz,  Richter  and 
Hauptmann.  He  founded  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  Con- 
servatory and  the  Savannah  Mozart  Club.  He  wrote 
overtures,  anthems,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Pengawak,  the  third  (and  most  important)  of  the 
four  divisions  of  a  Balinese  musical  composition. 

Pengetjet,  the  fourth  and  final  section  (finale)  in  a 
Balinese  musical  composition. 

Pengunkab,  the  second  of  the  four  divisions  of  a 
Balinese  musical  composition,  usually  containing  the 
theme. 

Penha,  Michael,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  Amster- 
dam, Dec.  14,  1888;  pupil  of  H.  Becker  and  J.  Salmon.. 
He  appeared  first  with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  and  later  toured  Europe,  South  and  Central 
America,  and  also  the  United  States. 

Penkert,  Anton,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser of  chamber  music  and  songs,,  born  Mar,  8,  1875, 


Penn,  Arthur,  English  composer,  born  at  London  in 
1880.  Coming  to  America  in  1903,  he  wrote  several 
comic  operas  and  a  number  of  sentimental  songs  which 
have  attained  great  popukrity,  among  them  Smilin' 
Through,  Sunrise  and  You  and  The  Lamp-lit  Hour. 

Penna,  Lorenzo,  Italian  monk,  composer,  teacher, 
theorist  and  conductor,  born  at  Bologna  in  1613;  died 
Imola,  Oct.  20,  1693;  musical  director  of  the  Carmelite 
church  at  Parma  and  of  the  Imola  Cathedral.  He  wrote 
masses  and  other  church  music,  and  also  two  theoretical 
works,  one  of  which  ran  to  six  editions. 

Pennacchio,  Giovanni,  Italian  military  bandmas- 
ter and  composer,  born  Naples,  Apr.  14,  1878;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  a  string  quartet,  hymns, 
songs  and  a  manual  of  band  instrumentation. 

Pennarini,  Aloys,  Austrian  theater  director  and 
tenor,  born  near  Vienna  in  1870;  died  Reichenberg, 
June  23,  1927. 

Penndorf,  Werner,  German  cantor,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Oct.  31,  1910;  pupil  of  Straube 
and  Kurt  Thomas.  He  has  written  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  organ  sonatas  and  motets. 

Pennicuick,  Ramsay,  Australian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Goulburn,  New  South  Wales,  in  1892. 
Professor  at  the  Sydney  State  Conservatory,  he  has 
written  music  for  poems  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  Arthur  Sy- 
mons,  John  Masefield  and  others. 

Pennington  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1919,  and  now  disbanded.  The 
original  players  were  all  students  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  London,  and  included  John  Pennington,  first 
violin;  M.  O'Donnell,  second  violin;  C.  Bonvalot, 
viola;  and  E.  J.  Robinson,  violoncello.  They  gave  the 
first  English  performance  of  the  Van  Dieren  quartet 
Penny,  George  Barlow,  American  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  June 
30,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck.  For  many  years  he 
was  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  held  other  similar  positions  and  conducted 
the  Topeka  Oratorio  Society.  His  works  include  epis- 
copal services  and  other  sacred  music. 
Penocorn,  a  large  bandora. 

Pensch,  Robert,  Austrian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Laa  on  the  Thaya,  May  25,  1881.  He 
has  been  an  organist  and  choral  director  in- Vienna;  his 
compositions  include  church  music  and  choruses. 

Pensiero  (It),  thought,  souvenir,  , recollection ; 
pensiero  or  pensoso,  pensive,  thoughtful,  contemplative. 
Pensp,  Irene,  English  violinist,,  born  at  London, 
1885.  She  studied  under  Sauret  and  Achille  Rivarde, 
made  her  London  debut  in  1903  under  Sir  Henry 
Wood>  and  has  since  toured  successfully  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  , 

Pentachord,  a  musical   instrument   having  five 
strings ;  a  chord  of  five  tones. 

Pentaconta  chordon,  see  Pentekontachordon, 
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Pentameter,  a  form  of  dactylic  verse. 
Pentatone,   an   interval   consisting   of   five   whole 
tones;  an  augmented  sixth. 

Pentatonic  Scale,  a  scale  of  five  tones,  the  octave 
being  reached  on  the  sixth  tone;  this  is  the  shortest 
known  scale. 

Pente,  Emilio,  Italian  violinist,  teacher,  musicolo- 
gist and  composer,  born  Padua,  Oct.  16,  1860;  died 
Bad  Sachsa,  May  14,  1929;  pupil  of  Corbellini  and 
Bazzini.  He  edited  several  musical  journals  and  was 
correspondent  for  a  number  of  'Italian  papers.  He 
found  about  forty  compositions  of  Tartini  which  had 
disappeared  from  the  library  of  the  Chapel  of  San  An- 
tonio ;  these  were  published  in  Germany.  A  student  of 
Tartini's  works,  he  instituted  concerts  of  that  master's 
music,  which  were  so  successful  that  he  subsequently 
toured  Italy^  Austria  and  Germany,  finally  settling  in 
London  in  1909  as  professor  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  His  compositions  are  exclusively  for  the  violin. 

Pentekontachordon  (Pentaconta  chordon),  an  in- 
strument having  fifty  strings  that  divided  the  octave 
into  seventeen  parts.  It  was  invented  by  Fabio  Co- 
lonna,  an  Italian  musical  theorist. 

Pentenrieder,  Franz  Xaver,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  born  Kaufbeuren,  Bavaria,  Feb. 
6,  1813 ;  died  Munich,  July  17,  1867.  Conductor  and 
organist  at  the  Munich  court  theater,  he  wrote  vocal 
works  and  two  operas. 

Pentland,  Robert  W.,  Scottish  pianist,  born  Shaw- 
lands,  Glasgow,  June  5,  1865.  Self-taught  in  music, 
he  became  organist  at  various  churches  in  Edinburgh, 
and  also  a  fine  accompanist,  filling  that  position  for 
twenty-six  years  in  the  Edinburgh  choir.  In  1881  he 
went  into  the  music  business  with  James  Graham  and 
in  1893  founded  his  own  business,  publishing  notable 
collections  of  Scottish  songs. 

Penzel,  P.  Robert,  German  violin  maker,  born 
Markneukirchen,  Jan.  2,  1873;  he  worked  in  France 
and  England  before  establishing  himself  in  Germany. 
His  instruments  are  conscientiously  modeled  upon 
those  of  the  old  masters. 

Penzlin,  Lothar,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Angermiinde,  July  30,  1895 ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude organ  sonatas,  organ,  violin  and  piano  pieces, 
motets  and  masses. 

Pepock,  August,  Austrian  theatre  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Gmunden  in  1887;  he  has  written 
operettas,  chamber  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Peppercorn,  Gertrude,  English  concert  pianist,  born 
West  Horsley,  Surrey,  Dec.  I,  1878;  pupil  and  fol- 
lower of  Tobias  Matthay.  She  made  her  debut  in 
1896  at  Edinburgh,  subsequently  touring  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Holland  and  the  United  States. 
A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  she  has 
been  a  judge  at  the  Academy  in  the  competition  % for 
the  Nicolls  prize;  she  specializes  in  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven. 
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Pepping,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Duisburg, 
Sept.  12,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Walter  Gmeindl  at  Berlin.  He 
has  written  numerous  instrumental,  ensemble  and  cho- 
ral works. 

Pepusch,  John  Christopher  (Johann  Christoph), 
German  composer,  director,  instrumentalist  and  theo- 
rist, born  at  Berlin  in  1667;  died  London,  July  20,  1752. 
He  studied  under  Klingenberg  and  Grosse  and  was 
connected  with  the  Prussian  court  before  going  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  violinist,  cembalist  and  composer  at 
Drury  Lane  Theater.  He  adapted  Italian  airs  to  Eng- 
lish operas,  and  in  1710,  with  Needier,  Gates,  Galliard 
and  others,  founded  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music  for 
the  revival  of  sixteenth  century  compositions.  He  pre- 
ceded Handel  as  organist  and  composer  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  directed  Lincoln's  Inn  Theater,  composed 
masques  and  the  music  to  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera  and 
Potty,  and  from  1737  until  his  death  was  organist  at 
Charterhouse.  He  published  odes,  cantatas  and  con- 
certos, and  also  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  English  diarist  and  amateur  musi- 
cian, born  in  1633;  died  in  1703.  Author  of  the  world's 
most  famous  diary,  he  was  much  interested  in  music. 
He  was  an  accomplished  performer  on  the  flageolet, 
lute  and  bass  viol,  had  studied  composition  and  com- 
posed at  least  one  charming  song,  Beauty  Retires.  In 
1675  he  became  the  patron  of  a  young  Italian  musician, 
Caesare  Morelli,  whom  he  kept  in  his  own  house  at  a 
salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  year  in  return  for  his  sing- 
ing, playing  with  him  and  teaching  him  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Per  (It),  for,  by,. from,  in,  through. 

Perabo,  Johann  Ernst,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Wiesbaden,  Nov.  14,  1845;  died  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  29,  1920.  His  talent  developed  early;  at 
twelve  he  played  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavichord 
from  memory.  The  family  moved  to  New  York  in 
1852;  later  he  was. sent  back  to  Germany  to  study. 
After  four  years  with  Johann  Andersen,  at  Eimsbiit- 
tel,  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  studied 
under  Moscheles,  Richter  and  Reinecke.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  settled  in  Boston  where  he  be- 
came well  known  as  a  teacher  and  is  said  to  have  taught 
more  than  a  thousand  pupils.  He  wrote  much  piano 
music. 

Peragallo,  Mario,  contemporary  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  opera  Ginevra,  he 
has  written  a  number  of  smaller  works,  among  them 
being  three  quartets. 

Peralta,  Frances,  English  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Manchester;  died  New  York,  Dec.  22,  1933.  Brought 
to  California  as  a  child,  she  sang  in  light  opera  under 
the  name  of  Phyllis  Partington.  After  appearing  with 
the  Boston  Opera  Company,  she  sang  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  in  1917-18.  Her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  took  place  in  1920  as  Elena  in  Boito's  Mefistofele, 
and  she  was  Dorabella  in  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  Tutti  re- 
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vival  at  that  house,  where  she  also  sang  Ginevra  in  the 
American  premiere  of  von  Schilling's  Mona  Lisa. 

Peranda  (Perandi),  Marco  Giuseppe,  Italian  com- 
poser, alto  singer  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Rome  about 
1625 ;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  12,  1675.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous sacred  vocal  works  and  an  opera. 

Perce  (Fr.),  the  bore  in  wood-wind  instruments. 

Percivati,  Carlo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Turin  in  1878;  he  has  written  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Percussion,  (i)  the  sounding  of  a  discord  in  har- 
mony ;  distinguished  from  the  preparation  of  a  discord, 
which  is  the  striking  in  a  previous  chord  of  a  dis- 
cordant tone  and  its  resolution  into  concordance;  (2) 
the  term  applied  to  instruments  sounded  by  being 
struck,  such  as  castanets,  cymbals,  drums,  bells,  gongs, 
triangles,  and  the  various  members  of  the  dulcimer  fam- 
ily, including  the  pianoforte. 

Percussion  instruments,  see  Percussion. 

Percy,  John,  English  composer,  tenor  vocalist  and 
organist,  born  in  1749;  died  Jan.  24,  1797.  He  wrote 
a  good  many  ballads  popular  in  the  late  i8th  century, 
one  of  which,  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  still  has  some  cur- 
rency. 

Perd.  or  Perden.,  abbreviation  for  Perdendosi. 

Perdendosi  or  Perdendo  (It.),  dying  away,  both  in 
speed  and  power. 

Pereira,  Domingos  Nunes,  Portuguese  composer 
and  director,  born  at  Lisbon  about  1650;  died  Cama- 
rate,  Mar.  29,  1729.  He  was  for  many  years  choir- 
master at  Lisbon  Cathedral,  and  wrote  sacred  music. 

Pereira,  Marcos  Scares,  Portuguese  composer  and 
director,  born  at  Caminha  near  the  end  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury; died  Lisbon,  Jan.  7,  1655.  Director  of  the  Lis- 
bon court  chapel,  he  wrote  a  mass  for  twelve  voices, 
psalms,  motets  and  other  sacred  music. 

Pereira,  Thomas,  Portuguese  theorist,  born  at  San 
Martinho  do  Valle,  near  Barcellos,  in  1645;  died  at 
Peking  in  1692;  a  missionary  to  India  and  China. 
He  wrote,  in  the  Chinese  language,  a  valuable  theoreti- 
cal work  which  the  Emperor  of  China  ordered  trans- 
lated into  the  Tatar  tongue. 

Perelli,  Edoardo,  Italian  teacher,  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Milan,  Nov.  20,  1842;  died  Carpiano,  Lago 
Maggiore,  July  27,  1885.  A  vocal  teacher  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory,  he  wrote  operas,  masses,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  piano  pieces. 

Perelli,  Natale,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Milan, 
Dec.  24,  1817;  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1867. 

Perepelizyn,  Polikarp  Dmitrievitch,  Russian  violin- 
ist and  musical  historian,  born  Odessa,  Dec.  26,  1818; 
died  St.  Petersburg,  June  14,  1887;  pupil  of  Lipin- 
ski.  He  became  interested  in  musical  history  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  His  writings  include  a  Dictionary  of 
Music,  Illustrated  History  of  Music  in  Russia,  and 
Album  of  Musical  History. 


Perez  (Peres),  Davide,  Spanish  violinist,  music  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1711;  died  at 
Lisbon  in  1778;  pupil  of  Galli  and  Mancini.  He  held 
musical  appointments  as  composer  and  player  at 
Palermo,  Naples,  Vienna  and  Rome.  He  wrote  thirty 
operas,  three  of  which  are  outstanding,  and  a  good 
deal  of  notable  church  music. 

Perez,  Juan  Gines,  see  Gines  Perez,  Juan. 

Perez  C^sas,  Bartolome,  see  Casas,  Bartolome 
Peres. 

Perfall,  Karl,  Freiherr  von,  German  choral  conduc- 
tor, composer  and  author,  born  Munich,  Jan.  29,  1824; 
died  there,  Jan.  14,  1907;  pupil  of  Hauptmann.  He 
conducted  the  Munich  Liedertafel  and  founded  the 
Oratorio  Society.  Among  his  works  are  operas,  fairy 
cantatas  and  musical  dramas.  His  literary  efforts  were 
devoted  to  discussions  of  various  aspects  of  the  Ger- 
man theater. 

Perfect,  an  interval  of  the  unison  or  prime,  the 
fourth,  the  fifth  and  the  octave,  is  recognized  as  a  per- 
fect interval.  All  other  intervals,  such  as  major,  minor, 
augmented  and  diminished,  are  imperfect.  A  cadence 
which  imparts  a  feeling  of  complete  rest  is  known  as  a 
perfect  cadence,  whereas  a  cadence  which  does  not  have 
such  complete  finality  is  an  imperfect  cadence.  In 
mensural  notation,  perfectum  and  imperfectum  were 
used  to  .designate  the  time  value  of  long  and  short 
notes  when  they  appeared  together.  If  the  long  note 
was  the  equivalent  of  two  shorter  notes,  it  was  imper- 
fect; if  it  was  the  equivalent  of  three  shorter  notes, 
it  was  perfect.  Hence,  duple  or  quadruple  rhythm  was 
imperfect,  and  triple  rhythm  was  perfect. 

Perfect  Concord,  a  chord  consisting  of  root,  major 
(or  minor)  third,  and  perfect  fifth. 

Perfect  Fool,  The,  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  and  mu- 
sic by  Gustav  Hoist,  first  produced  on  May  14,  1923, 
at  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  story  is :  the  Wizard 
is  determined  to  do  a  deed  which  none  else  can  do,  in 
order  that  he  may  wed  the  lovely  princess.  He  sum- 
mons the  Spirits  of  Earth,  of  Fire  and  of  Water,  who 
mix  for  him  a  potion  which  will  render  him  all- 
powerful.  After  the  drink  is  mixed  he  falls  asleep; 
then  the  mother  appears  with  the  sleepy,  stupid  fool, 
who  is  soon  overcome  by  Morpheus.  The  Wizard 
is  awakened  by  the  Mother,  and  he  tells  her  of  the 
magic  potion.  When  the  Wizard  is  again  lost  in  slum- 
ber the  Mother  gives  the  drink  to  the  Fool,  and  re- 
places it  with  water.  When  the  Princess  arrives,  the 
Wizard  drinks  the  water,  thinking  it  is  the  magic  po- 
tion. His  suit  is  coldly  received,  and  he  departs  en- 
raged that  he  has  been  deceived.  Several  other  suitors 
appear  and  each  is  unsuccessful  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Princess.  Meanwhile  the  Wizard 
has  run  amuck  over  the  countryside,  setting  everything 
on  fire.  The  Princess*  retainers,  believing  the  Fool  is 
responsible,  are  about  to  kill  him,  when  the  Mother 
tells  the  Princess  that  the  Fool  is  all-powerful.  The 
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wall  of  fire  is  drawing  near;  the  Mother  lifts  the  head 
of  the  Fool,  still  asleep,  and  when  the  Wizard  appears 
and  gazes  upon  it,  he  disappears  in  the  flames.  Thus 
the  Fool  becomes  king,  and  as  he  is  about  to  be 
crowned,  again  falls  asleep. 

Perfield,  Effa  Ellis,  American  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Little  Sioux,  la.,  Feb.  2,  1873.  She  founded,  with 
her  husband,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Chicago,  the  Perfield  "chain  system  of  uniform  music," 
and  wrote  Effa  Ellis  Perfield  Teaching  System,  Key- 
board and  Written  Harmony,  and  Counterpoint,  Canon 
and  Fugue. 

Performing  Right  Society,  an  English  organiza- 
tion for  the  protection  of  authors,  composers  and  pub- 
lishers. 

Perger,  Richard  von,  Austrian  composer,  teacher, 
writer  and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  10,  1854;  died 
there,  Jan.  n,  1922;  pupil  of  Zellner,  Schmidtler  and 
Brahms.  His  compositions  include  instrumental,  oper- 
atic and  chamber  music  works;  he  also  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  Brahms. 

Pergolesi,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer, 
born  Jesi,  Papal  States,  Jan.  4,  1710;  died  Mar.  16, 
1736,  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples.  He  studied  at  Jesi, 
and  then  at  the  Conservatory  dei  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo 
at  Naples  with  de  Matteis,  Greco,  Durante  and  Feo. 
After  having  produced  a  Biblical  drama  and  three 
operas  which  excited  little  attention,  he  wrote  thirty 
terzets  for  his  patron,  the  Prince  of  Stigliano;  these 
were  so  well  received  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
write  a  mass  for  the  patron  saint  of  Naples  which  at 
once  made  him  famous.  He  continued  writing  church 
music  until  1733,  when  his  opera  buff  a,  or  intermezzo, 
La  Serva  Padrona,  was  produced  at  Naples.  This  is 
his  finest  work;  it  has  served  since  as  a  model  for 
many  composers  although  Pergolesi  himself  was  never 
able  to  produce  another  work  as  well  received  by  the 
public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  several  other  works  led  to  irregular  living 
which  eventually  resulted  in  his  death.  .  La  Serva 
Padrona  was  revived  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York  City,  during  the  1937-38  season.  In  addition 
to  about  fifteen  operas,  Pergolesi  wrote  a  considerable 
quantity  of  church  music  and  many  sonatas  for  violin 
and  bass ;  also  concertos  for  both  violin  and  flute. 

Peri,  Achilla,  Italian  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Reggio  d'Emilia,  Dec.  20,  1812;  died  there,  Mar.  28, 
1880;  pupil  of  Gregori,  Rabitti  and  Carafa.  For 
many  years  conducted  the  opera  at  Reggio  d'Emiiia; 
he  wrote  numerous  operas,  of  which  Giuditta  is  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece. 

Peri,  Jacopo  (called  II  Zazzerino  on  account  of 
•his  long  hair),  Italian  composer,  born  Florence,  Aug. 
20,  1561 ;  died  there,  Aug.  12,  1633.  He  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  after  studying  with  Cristoforo  Malvezzi  at 
Lucca,  then  became  musicmaster  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nando  I  and  Cosimo  II  de'  Medici,  and  at  the  Court 


of  Ferrara  in  1601.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  band  of  musicians  and  poets  who  gath- 
ered at^the  houses  of  Counts  Bardi  and  Corsi,  where 
the  revival  of  ancient  Greek  musical  declamation  was 
first  undertaken.  In  1597  Peri  set  Rinuccini's  text  of 
Dafne  to  music,  and  thus  became  immortalized  as  the 
first  opera  composer.  This  piece  was  never  publicly 
performed,  but  he  was  so  encouraged  by  its  success  he 
set  Rinuccini's  Euridice  to  music  for  the  wedding,  of 
Maria  de'  Medici  to  Henry  IV  of  France;  it  was  pro- 
duced on  Oct.  6,  1600.  In  1608  Peri  wrote  the  recita- 
tives, Monteverdi  the  arias,  and  Rinuccini  the  text  to 
Ariadne;  in  the  same  year  he  composed  the  music  to 
Tetide,  the  text  by  Chi.  He  also  composed  the  music 
to  Guerra  (Famore  with  Grazie,  Sjgxiorini  and  del  Turco 
as^  collaborators;  this  was  produced  at  Florence  in  1615. 
His  other  compositions  include  Le  varie  musiche  del 
Jacopo  Peri,  being  songs  in  one  to  three  parts,  some 
with  harpsichord  or  chitarrone,  and  others  with  organ 
accompaniment. 

Peri,  La,  an  orchestral  dance  poem  by  .Paul  Dukas, 
composed  in  1910,  and  first  performed  at  tjae  Chatelet,' 
Paris,  at  the  "Concerts  de  Danse"  in  Apr.*  1912.  The 
work  was  conducted  by  Dukas  himself.  Alfred* Hertz 
conducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  concert 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  at  San 
Francisco  on  Jan.  7,  1916.  The  story  is  taken  from 
Persian  mythology,  the  Peri  being  a  descendant  of  a 
fallen  spirit  who  is  excluded  from  paradise  until  her 
time  of  penance  shall  have  come  to  an  end.  Iskander 
growing  old,  searching  for  the  flower  of  immortality' 
snatches  it  from  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  Peri;  finding 
that  she  is  beautiful,  he  covets  her.  The  Peri  dances 
approaching  him  until  her  face  touched  his  face" ;  and 
at^the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret.  The ' 
Peri  then  melts  and  Iskander  sees  her  disappear;  know- 
ing from  this  that  his  end  draws  near,  he  feels  the  dark- 
ness encompassing  him. 

Pericas,  Jaime,  contemporary  Porto  Rican  com- 
poser. 

Pericon,  the  principal  dance  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public It  is  directed  by  the  Bastonero  who  calls  "Viva 
el  Pericon"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  to  which  the 
participants  reply  "Viva." 

Perier,  Jean  Alexis,  French  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Pans,  Feb.  2,  1869;  pupil  of  Bussine  and  Taskin, 
winner  of  a  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  for  sing- 
ing and  for  comic  opera.  He  created  the  principal  part 
m  Samt-Saens'  Phryne-,  later  creating  leading  roles  in 
operas  by  Debussy,  Puccini,  and  Ravel.  A  notable 
comedian,  he  sang  on  many  comedy  stages. 

Perigjaurdine  (Perijourdine),  an  old  French  dance 
ongmatmg  in  Perigord;  it  is  in  rapid  3-8  or  6-8  time, 
and  often  accompanied  by  singing. 

Perigozzo,  Lorenzo,  Italian  theatre  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Verona,  Mar.  13,  1866; 
among  his  works  are  operas,  masses,  and  piano  music! 
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Perilli,  Massimino,  Italian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Oct.  15,  1866;  his  compositions  include 
operas,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and  piano 
pieces. 

Perin,  Ida,  French  piano  virtuoso,  born  Paris,  Nov. 
25,  1906;  pupil  of  J.  Philipp. 

Perinello,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  writer,  born 
Trieste,  Feb.  13,  1877;  pupil  of  Jadassohn.  He  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  Trieste  Conservatory,  later 
going  to  Milan  in  the  same  capacity.  As  technical 
director  of  the  Italian  Editorial  Institute,  he  prepared 
the  volumes  published  of  works  by  Caccini,  Monte- 
verdi, Peri,  Paisiello,  Palestrina,  Porpora  and  Sammar- 
tini.  He  also  composed  chamber  music. 

Perini,  Flora,  Italian  dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Rome,  Nov.  20,  1887.  A  pupil  of  Zaira  Falchi  at  the 
Royal  Lyceum  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome,  she  won  a  gold 
medal  on  her  graduation.  Then  she  sang  in  Venice, 
Nice,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Turin,  St.  Petersburg  and 
elsewhere.  In  1915  she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  in  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut. 

Period,  a  musical  sentence,  usually  eight  measures 
long,  and  made  up  of  two  phrases ;  the  first  being  known 
as  the  Antecedent  phrase,  the  second  the  Consequent 
phrase.  It  is  customary  for  the  Antecedent  phrase 
to  end  upon  some  tone  of  the  dominant  chord  to  make 
a  semi-cadence,  and  the  Consequent  to  close  on  the  key- 
note to  make  a  perfect  authentic  cadence. 

Periodicals,  Musical.  Since  the  early  part  of  the 
1 8th  century,  magazines  of  every  conceivable  character, 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  music,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  world;  some  have  had  long 
and  useful  careers  and  others  have  disappeared  after 
only  a  few  issues.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
article  to  present  a  fairly  complete  list  of  such  periodi- 
cals, listing  them  under  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  were  issued,  and  providing  such  information  re- 
garding first  dates  of  publication  as  is  available.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  periodicals 
have  not  been  published  for  years,  but  the  exact  dates 
of  discontinuance  are  rarely  available;  therefore  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  include  them.  Special  in- 
formation on  contemporary  musical  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  be 
found  under  their  titles  throughout  this  volume. 

America  (The  United  States) 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  Boston,  1852 
The  Musical  Herald,  Boston,  1880 
Kunkel's   Musical  Review,  St.  Louis,   1877 
Etude,  The,  Philadelphia,  1883 
Keynote,  The,  New  York,  1884 
Metronome,  The,  New  York,  1885 
World  of  Art,  The,  New  York,  1878 
Musical  Bulletin,  Chicago,  1880 
Freund'-s  Musical  Weekly,  New  York,  1890 
Musical  Age,  The,  New  York,  1896 


Music,  Chicago,  1892 

Musician,  The,  Boston, 

Presto,  Chicago,  1884 

Musical  Courier,  New  York, 

Dominant,  Philadelphia,  1893 

Cecilia,  Milwaukee,  1874 

Irish  Musical  Monthly,  New  York,  1902 

Church  Music,  Philadelphia,  1905 

Musical  America,  New  York,  i8p8 

Musical  Leader,  Chicago,  1895 

Church  Music  Review,  New  York,  1901 

New  Music  Review,  New  York,  1904 

Musical  Messenger,  Cincinnati,  1891 

Harvard  Musical  Review,  Cambridge, 

Musical  Monitor,  New  York,    — 

Musical  Quarterly,  New  York,  1915 

Musical  Digest,  New  York,  1921 

League  of  Composers  Review,  New  York,    — 

Modern  Music,  New  York,  1924 

Music,  New  York,  1924 

American  Organist,  The,  New  York    — 

Musical  Observer,  New  York,  1907 
Diapason,  The,  New  York    — 

Music  News,  Chicago,    — 

Pacific  Coast  Musician,  Los  Angeles,    — 

Northwest  Musical  Herald,  St.  Paid,    — 

Educational  Music  Magazine,  Chicago,    — 

Jacobs'  Orchestra  Monthly,  Boston,    — 

Musical  Advance,  New  York,    — 

Music  Clubs  Magazine,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,    — 

Music  Educators  Journal,  Chicago,    — 

Musical  West,  Los  Angeles,    — 

School  Music,  Chicago,    — 

Tempo,  New  York,    — 

Musical  Forecast,  Pittsburgh,    — 

Musicale,  Dallas,    — 

Pacific  Coast  Musical  Review,  San  Francisco,    — 

Music  &  Musicians,  Seattle,    — 

American  Music  Lover,  New  York,    — 

America  (Canada) 

The  Canadian  Musician,  Toronto,  1888 

Argentine  Republic 

La  cronica  musical,  Buenos  Aires,  1885 

Musica  revista  bimensuel  illustrada,  Buenos  Aires,    — 

El  Boletin  musical,  Buenos  Aires,  1878 

Musica  de  America,  Buenos  Aires,  1920 

La  Guitarra,  Buenos  Aires,  1923 

Tarrega,  Buenos  Aires,  1924 

La  Revista  de  Musica,  Buenos  Aires, 


Austria 

Der  musikalische  Dillettante,  Vienna,  1770 
Allgemeine  Wiener  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Vienna,  1841 
Neue  Wiener  Musikzeitung,  Vienna,  1852 
Monatsschrift  fur  Theater  und  Musik,  Vienna,  1851 
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Rezensionen   und   Mitteilungen   fur   Theater,    Musik 

und  bildende  Kunst,  Vienna,  1855 
Blatter  fur  Musik,  Theater  und  Kunst,  Vienna,  1855 
Musik  und  Literaturblatt  f  ur  Volksschullehrer,  Vienna, 

1864 

Osterreichische  Musikerzeitung,  Vienna,  1875 
Lyra,  Vienna,  1877 
Sangerbund-Zeitung,  Leipzig,    — 
Musiker-Courier,  Vienna,  1878 
Musikalische  Presse,  Vienna,  1879 
Musikalische  Rundschau,  Vienna,  1885 
Deutsche  Kunst-  und  Musikzeitung,  Vienna,  1873 
Neue  musikalische  Presse,  Vienna,  1892 
Musikalische    (5sterreichische)    Rundschau,    Vienna, 

1885 

Wiener  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Vienna,  1885 
5sterr.  Musik-  und  Theaterzeitung,  Vienna,  1887 
Gregorianische  Rundschau,  Graz,  1902 
Musica  divina,  Graz,  1909 
Der  Merker,  Vienna,    — 
Musikalischer  Kurier,  Vienna,  1918 
Musikblatter  des  Anbruch,  Vienna,  iprp 
Pult  und  Taktstock,  Vienna,  1923 
Musikpadagogische  Zeitschrift,  Vienna,    — 
Die  Stimmbildung,  Vienna,  ip/p 
Musikbote,  Vienna,  1924 
Das  deutsche  Volkslied,  Vienna,  1899 
Mozarteums-Mitteilungen,  Salzburg,  1918 
Kirchenmusikalische  Vierteljahrsschrift,  Salzburg,  1885 
Wiener  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Vienna,  1817 
Allgemeine  Musikalischer  Anzeiger,  Vienna,  1829 
Musikalische  Monatsschrif t,  Linz, .  1803 
Musikalische  Zeitung  fur  den  osterreichischen  Staat, 

Linz,  1812 
Ein  musikalisches  Blattchen  jederzeit  fiir  alle,  die  nicht 

musikalisch  sind,  Linz,  1810 
Parsifal,  Vienna,  1884 
Neue  Wiener  Musikzeitung,  Vienna,  1850 
Musica  divina,  Vienna,  1913 

Belgium 

Echo  de  Musique  f  ran^aise  et  italienne,  Liige,  1758 

Le  Guide  musical,  Brussels,  1855 

L'£cho  musical,  Brussels,  1869 

Musica  sacra,  Ghent,  1881 

Le  courtier  de  St.  Gregoire,  Liege,  1888 

La  revue  mus.  beige,  Brussels,  1924 

Brazil 

Correio  Musical  Brasileiro,  Sao  Paulo,  1921 

Cuba 

La  revista  musicale,  Havana,  1882 
Musicalia,  Havana,  1928 

Czechoslovakia 

Dalibor,  Prague,  1858 
Cyrill,  Prague,  1874 


Hudebni  Revue,  Prague,    — 
Smetana,  Prague,    — 
Kapelnicke  Listy,  Prague,  1919 
Hudebnik,  Prague,  ipip 
Hudebni  Vychova,  Prague,  1919 
Hudebni  vestnik,  Prague,  1908 
Pravo  Autoru,  Prague,    — 
Hudebni  Rozhledy,  Brunn,    — 
Der  Auftakt,  Prague,  1921 
Musikerzeitung,  Carlsbad,    — 

Denmark 

Musikbladet,  Copenhagen,    — 

Medlemsblad  for  Dansk  Organist-  og  Kantorforening, 

Copenhagen,  1903 

Dansk  Kirkemusikertidende,  Copenhagen,    — 
Dansk  Musiktidskrift,  Copenhagen,    — 
Musik,  Copenhagen,  1917 

Finland 

Finsk  Musikrevy,  Helsingfors,    — 

Saveleita,  Helsingfors,    — 

Suomen  Musiikkilehti,  Helsingfors,    — 

France 

Journal  de  musique,  Paris,  1764 

Journal  de  musique  historique,  theorique  et  pratique, 

Paris,  1770 
Journal  de  musique  par  une  societe  d'amateurs,  Paris, 

1773 

Chronique  musicale  du  Journal  des  debats,  Paris,  1820 
Revue  musicale,  Paris,  1827 
Gazette  musical  de  Paris,  Paris,  1834 
Revue  et  Gazette  musicale,  Paris,  1835 
Encyclopedic  pittoresque  de  la  musique,  Paris,  1835 
La  pianiste,  Paris,  1833 
Le  Menestrel,  Paris,  1833 
La  chronique  musicale  de  Paris,  Paris,  1838 
Revue  de  la  musique  religieuse,  Paris,  1845 
L'Europe  artiste,  Paris,  1852 
L'orchestre,  Paris,  1850 
Almanach  musical,  Paris,  1854 
L'Orpheon,  Paris,  1855 
Nisard's  Revue  de  musique  ancienne  et  moderne,  Paris, 

1856 

Revue  de  musique  sacree,  Paris,  1857 
Le  Monde  artiste,  Paris,  1860 
L'art  musical,  Paris,  1860 
Le  Bibliographe  musical,  Paris,  1862 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  compositeurs  de  musique, 

Paris,  1863 

La  Chronique  musicale,  Paris,  1865 
L'avenir  musical,  Paris,  1866 
La  France  musicale,  Paris,  1837 
Les  soirees  parisiennes,  Paris,  1874 
Les  doubles  croches,  Paris,  1874 
Les  annales  du  theatre  et  de  la  musique,  Paris,  1875 
La  semaine  musicale,  Lille,  1881 
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Le  monde  musical,  Paris,  1889 

La  Chronique  musicale,  Nice,  1906 

Le  moniteur  instrumental,  Paris,  1892 

Revue  du  chant  gregorien,  Grenoble,  1892 

Revue  gregorienne,  Tournai,    — 

Sainte  Cecile,  Rheims,  1893 

Tribune  de  St.  Gervais,  Paris,  1895 

Le  Journal  musical,  bulletin  international  critique  de  la 

Bibliographic  musicale,  Paris,  1896 
Revue  musicale  de  Lyon,  Paris,  1903 
Le  Trouvere,  Calais,  1903 
Le  plectre,  Marseille,  1903 
Revue  internationale  de  musique,  Paris,  1898 
Revue  musicale,  histoire  et  critique,  Paris,  1901 
Courrier  musical,  Paris,  1898 
Mercure  musical,  Paris,  1905 
Bulletin    de    la    Societe    internationale    de    musique, 

Paris 

La  Revue  musicale,  Paris,  1920 
Musique,  Paris,  1927 
Revue  de  musicologie,  Paris,  1922 
Journal  special  de  musique  militaire,  Paris,  1869 
Le  progres  orpheonique,  Paris,  1884 
Le  monde  orpheonique,  Paris,  1883 
L'Echo  des  orpheons,  Paris,  1861 
Le  reveil  musical,  Paris,  1889 
Angers  artiste,  Paris,  1879 
La  quinzaine  musicale,  Paris,  1895 
Revue  f  rangaise  de  musique,  Paris,  1901 
Le  pianosoleil,  Paris,    — 
La  voix  parlee  et  chantee,  Paris,    — 
Le  Guide  Musical,  Paris,  1928 
Gazeta  Musical,  Paris,  1928 

Germany 

Critica  Musica,  Hamburg,  1722 
Critischer  Musikus,  Hamburg,  1737 
Musikalische  Bibliothek,  Leipzig,  1739 

Musikalischer  Staarstecher, ,  1740 

Der  musikalische  Patriot,  Braunschweig,  1741 
Studien   fur  Tonkiinstler  und   Musikfreunde,  Berlin, 

1793 

Berlinische  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  1805 
Magazin  der  Musik,  Hamburg,  1783 
Elementarbuch  der  Tonkunst,  Speier,  1782 
Musikalische  Realzeitung,  Speier,  if 88 
Musikalisches  Korrespondenz,  Speier,  1790 
Unpartheiische  Kritik,  Leipzig,  1788 
Musikalisch-kritische  Zeitschrift,  Leipzig,  1805 
Musikalische  Monatsschrift,  Halle,  1790 
Apollo,  Dresden,  1792 

Berlinische  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  1793 
Euterpe,  Heilbronn,  1795 
Journal  der  Tonkunst,  Heilbronn,  1795 
Magazin  der  Tonkunst,  Oschatz,  1797 
Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung,  Leipzig,  1798 
Polyhymnia,  Stuttgart,  1817 
Mnemosyne,  Leipzig,  1817 


Leipziger  Kunstblatt,  Leipzig,  1818 
Musikalisches  Wochenblatt,  Magdeburg,  1819 
Allgemeine   Zeitung    fur   Musik   und   Musikliteratur, 

Berlin,  1820 
Allgemeiner    Musikalischer    Anzeiger,    Frank fort-on- 

Main,  1826 

Miinchener  Allgemeine  Musikzeitung,  Munich,  1827 
Der  musikalische  Hausfreund,  Mainz,  1820 
Zeitung  fur  Theater  und  Musik,  Berlin,  1821 

Berliner    Allgemeine    Musikalische    Zeitung,    Berlin, 
1824 

Cacilia,  Berlin,  1824 

Polyhymnia,  Meissen,  1825 

Musikalische  Eilposf,  Weimar,  1826 

Musikalisches  Magazin,  Hamburg,  1829 

Thalia,  Berlin,  1828 

Eutonia,  Brcslau,  1828 

Das  musikalische  Deutschland,  Berlin,  1856 

Iris  im  Gebiete  der  Tonkunst,  Berlin,  1830 

Schlesische  Zeitung  fur  Musik,  Breslau,  1833 

Berliner  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  1833 

Wochenblatt  fur  Kunst  und  Musikalienhandler,  Stutt- 
gart, 1837  :  .- 

Jahrbiicher  des  deutschen  Nationalvereins  fur  Musik 
und  ihre  Wissenschaft,  Carlsruhe,  1839 

Kleine  Hamburger  Musikzeitung,  Hamburg,  1840 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutschlands  Musikvereine  und  Dilet- 
tanten,  Carlsruhe,  1841 

Euterpe,  Erfurt,  1841 

Musikal.-kritisches  Repertorium,  Leipzig,  1844 

Die  Berliner  Musikalische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  1844 

Kritischer  Anzeiger,  Leipzig,  1846 

Siiddeutsche  Musikzeitung,  Mainz,  1849 

Das  Orchester,  Zeits,  1849 

Philomusos,  Sondershausen,  1849 

Rheinische  Musikzeitung,  Cologne,  1850       * 

Niederrheinische  Musikzeitung,  Cologne,  1853 

Echo,  Berlin,  1851 

Fliegende  Blatter  fur  Musik,  Berlin,  1855 

Anregungen  fur  Kunst,  Leben  und  Wissenschaft,  Ber- 
lin, 1856 

Der  Minnesanger,  Mainz,  1834 

Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung,  Berlin,  1847 

Euterpe,  Leipzig,  1841 

Symphonia,  Leipzig,  1863 

Neue  allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theater  und  Musik, 
Leipzig,  1867 

Musikalisches  Centralblatt,  Leipzig,  1873 

Harmonic,  Offenbach,  1875 

Tonkunst,  Berlin,  1876 

Die  Musikwelt,  Berlin,  1880 

Musikalisches  Zentralblatt,  Leipzig,  1881 

Neue  Musikerzeitung,  Berlin,  1881 

Das  Orchester,  Dresden,  1884 

Leipziger  Musik-  und  Kunstzeitung,  Leipzig,  1884 

Harmonic,  Hanover,  1887 

Berliner  Signale,  Berlin,  1888 

Centralblatt  fiir  Musik,  Leipzig,  1888 
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Musikalische  Blatter,  Leipzig,  1891 

Leipziger  Musikzeitung,  Leipzig,    — 

Der  Leipziger  Konzertsaal,  Leipzig,  — 

Die  redenden  Kiinste,  Leipzig,  1894 

Hausmusik,  Berlin  and  Weimar,  1896 

Zeitschrift    fur   den   musikalischen   Unterricht,    , 

1896 

Allgem.  musikal.  Rundschau,  Berlin,  1896 
Ohlers  musikal.-literar.  Rundschau,  Frank fort-on-M aint 

1897 

Die  Musikwelt,  Berlin,  1898 
Die  Musik-  und  Theaterwelt,  Berlin,  1899 
Deutsche  Gesangskunst,  Leipzig,  1900 
Die  Musikwoche,  Leipzig,  1901 
Neue  Musik-  und  Literaturzeitung,  Leipzig,  1903 
Neue  Magdeburger  MZ.,  Magdeburg,  1903 
Das  moderne  Brettl,  Berlin,  1901 
Musikpadagogische  Blatter,  Quedlinburg,  1896 
Berliner  Signale,  Berlin,  18*94 
Dur  und  Moll,  Leipzig,  1896 
Die  Kammermusik,  Heilbronn,  1897 
Der  Kunstgesang,  Berlin,  1897 
Miinchener  Musikalische  Nachrichten,  Munich,    — 
Musik-literarische  Blatter,  Vienna,  1904 
Musikalische  Rundschau,  Munich,  1905 
Neue  Musikalische  Rundschau,  Munich,  1908 
Deutsche  Musikzeitung,  Vienna,  1860 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,  'Leipzig,  1834 
Musikalischen  Wochenblatt,  Leipzig,  1906 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,  Leipzig,  1920 
Die  Signale  fiir  die  musikalische  Welt,  Leipzig,  1834 
Musikalische  Wochenblatt,  Leipzig,  1870 

Neuen  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik, ,    — 

Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musikzeitung,  Cassel,  1874 

Blatter  fur  Haus-  und  Kirchenmusik,  Berlin,  1897 

Die  Musik,  Berlin,  1901 

Deutschen  Verlagsanstalt,  Berlin,   1922 

Die  Musikwelt,  Hamburg,  1920 

Rheinische  Musik-  und  Theaterzeitung,  Cologne,  1900 

Neue  Musikzeitung,  Cologne,  1880-86 

Melos,  Berlin,  1927 

Feuer,  Berlin,  1918 

Deutsche  Musikerzeitung,  Berlin,  1870 

Suddeutsche  Musikerzeitung,  Munich,    — 

Deutsche  Musikdirektoren-Zeitung,  Leipzig,  1899 

Deutsche  Musikdirigenten-Zeitung,  Hanover,  1892 

Mitteilungen  des  Verbandes  deutscher  Orchester-  und 

Chorleiter,  Nuremberg,  1910 
Musikalische  Jugendpost,  Stuttgart,  1886 
Miinchener  Signale,  Munich,  1883 
Musik  fiir  Alle,  Berlin,  1906 
Deutsche  Tonkiinstler-Zeitung,  Berlin,  1902 
Der  Komponist,  Berlin,  1927 
Bayreuther  Blatter,  Bayreuth,  1878 
Vierteljahrsschrift     fiir    Musikwissenschaft,    Leipzig, 

1899 

Sammelbande,  Leipzig,    — 
Zeitschrift,  Leipzig,    — 
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Zeitschrift  fiir  Musikwissenschaft,  Leipzig,  1918 

Cacilienkalender,  Leipzig,  1876 

Kirchenmusikalisches  Jahrbuch,  Leipzig,  1886 

Der  Chorwachter,  St.  Gdlen,  1875 

Der  Kirchenchor,  Bregenz,  1871 

Der  katholische  Kirchensanger,  Freiburg,  1887 

Cacilia,  Trier,  1862 

Cacilia,  Strasbourg,  1894 

Cacilia,  Breslau,  1893 

Musica  sacra,  Regensburg,  1866 

Gregorius-Blatt,  Aachen,  1876 

Gregoriusbote,  Diisseldorf,  1884 

Literarischer  Handweiser,  Regensburg,  1893 

Der  katholische  Organist,  Dusseldorf,  1913 

Fliegende  Blatter  des  Schlesischen  Vereins  zur  Hebung 
der  evangelischen  Kirchenmusik,  Brieg,  1867 

Siona,  Gutersloh,  1876 

Halleluja,  Quedlinburg,  1879 

Korrespondenzblatt  des  Evangelischen  Kirchengesang- 
vereins  fiir  Deutschland,  Leipzig,  1897 

Der  Kirchenchor,  Leipzig,  1890 

Monatsschrift  fiir  Gottesdienst  und  kirchliche  Kunst, 
Gottingen,  1896 

Die  Kirchen-Musik,  Berlin,  1921 

Singet  dem  Herrn,  Elberfeld,    — 

Kirchenmusikalische  Blatter,  Nuremberg,  1920 

Musik  und  Kirche,  Cassel,  1928 

Singgemeinde,  Augsburg,  1924 

Die  Finkensteiner  Blatter,  Augsburg,  1923 

Der  Klavierlehrer,  Berlin,  1878 

Die  Stimme,  Berlin,  1906 

Der  Stimmwart,  Berlin,  1925 

Monatsschrift  fiir  den  Schulgesang,  Essen,  1906 

Die  Musikpadagogische  Zeitschrift,  Vienna,  1911 

Urania,  Erfurt,  1844 

Die  Orgel,  Leipzig,  1889 

Das  Harmonium,  Leipzig,  1903 

Das  Orchester,  Berlin,  1924 

Zeitung  fiir  Orgel-  Klavier-  und  Fliigelbau,  Weimar, 
1847 

Orgelbau-Zeitung,  Berlin,  1879 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Instrumentenbau,  Leipzig,  1881 

Musik-Instrumenten-Zeitung,  Berlin,  1890 

Deutsche  Instrumentenbau-Zeitung,  Berlin,  1899 

Teutonia,  Schleusingen,  1847 

Sangerhalle,  Leipzig,  1861 

Sangergruss,  Bonn,  1879  . 

Deutsche  Sangerzeitung,  Berlin,  — 

Bayerische  Sangerzeitung,  Munich,    — 

Der  Chorgesang,  Leipzig,  1885 

Deutschen  Liederhalle,  ,  1886 

Der  deutsche  Chorgesang,  Trier,  1900 

Kartellzeitung  der  studentischen  Gesangvereine,  Han- 
over, 1893 

Deutsche  Sangerwarte,  Trier,    — 

Rhein.-Westph.  Sangerzeitung,  Iserlohn,     — 

Frankfurter  Sangerzeitung, r-,  — 

Siid-deutsche  Sangerzeitung,  .Heidelberg,  igo6 
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Musik-  und  Sangerzeitung  fur  Mitteldeutschland,  Gies- 
sen,  — 

Elsass-Lothring.  Gesangs-  und  Musikzeitung,  Stras- 
bourg, — 

Deutsche  Arbeiter-Sangerzeitung,  Berlin,  1899 

Deutsche  Militarmusikerzeitung,  Berlin,  1879 

Neue  Militarmusik-Zeitung,  Hanover,  1894 

Die  Militarmusik, ,  1897 

Der  Militarmusikfreund,  Berlin,    — 

Echo  vom  Gebirge,  Stuttgart,  1882 

Der  Gitarre-Freund,  Munich,  1902 

Die  Gitarre, ,    — 

Muse  des  Saitenspiels,  Rhondorf-on-Rhine,  1918 

Die  Mandoline,  Leipzig,  1904 

Schweizerischer  Posaunenchor,  Aarburg,    — 

Great  Britain 

Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and  Review,  The,  Lon- 
don, 1818 

Harmonicon,  The,  London,  1823 
Musical  Magazine,  The,  London,  1835 
Musical  World,  The,  London,  1836 
Musical  Journal,  The,  London,  1840 
Musical  Examiner,  The,  London,  1842 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Review,  The,  London,  1842 
Musical,  Times,  The,  London,  1844 
Miscellaneous  Records  of  the  Musical  Union,  London, 

1845 

Musical  Standard,  The,  London,  1862 

Orchestra,  The,  London,  1863 

Choir,  The,  London,  1863 

Concordia,  London,  1875 

Monthly  Musical  Record,  The,  London,  1871 

Tonic  Solfa  Reporter,  The,  London,  1853 

Musical  Herald,  London,  1889 

Music,  London,  1880 

British  Bandsman  (Musician),  London,    — 

Lute,  The,  London,  1894 

Meister,  The,  London,  1888 

Strand  Musical  Magazine,  The,  London,  1895 

Monthly  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Mu- 
sicians, The,  London,  1887 

Quarterly  Musical  Review,  The,  Manchester,  1885 

Strad,  The,  London,  1890 

Musical  News,  London,  1891 

Musical  Antiquary,  The,  Oxford,  1909 

Musician,  The,  London,  1897 

Musical  News  and  Herald,  London,  1927 

Musical  Bulletin,  The,  London,  1918 

Chesterian,  The,  London,    — 

Sackbut,  The,  London,  1920 

Midland  Musical  Monthly,  Birmingham,  1926 

British  Musician,  The,  Birmingham,  1926 

Organist  and  Choirmaster,  London,    — 

Organist's  Quarterly  Record,  London,    — 

School  Music  Review,  London,    — 

The  Violin  Times,  London,  1894 

Musical  Answers,  London,  1895 


Music  and  Letters,  London,  1-920 

Fanfare,  London,  1921 

Dominant,  The,  Oxford,  1927 

Organ,  The,  London,  1921 

Scottish  Musical  Magazine,  Glasgow,    — 

British  Musician  &  Musical  News,  Birmingham,    — 

Gramophone,  London,    — 

Musical  Progress  and  Mail,  London,    — 

Piano  Student,  London,    — 

Hungary 

Zenes  Szaklap,  Budapest,  1860 

Zenelap,  Budapest,    — 

Harmonia,  Budapest,  1882 

Miiveszti  Lapok,  Budapest,  1893 

Katholikus  Egyhazy  Zenekozlony,  Budapest,  1894 

Zenevilag,  Budapest,  1901 

Zenekozlony,  Budapest,  1902 

Zenei  Szemle,  Temesvar,  1910 

A  Zene,  Budapest,  1918 

Crescendo,  Budapest,  1926 

Italy 

Gazetta  musicale,  Milan,  1845 
II  Trovatore,  Milan,  1863 
Boccherini,  Florence,  1833 
II  mondo  artistico,  Milan,  1866 
Gazetta  musical  di  Firenze, 


Palestra  musicale,  Rome,  1878 
Napoli  musicale,  Naples,  1878 
L'Osservatore  musicale,  Naples,  1879 
Archivio  musicale,  Naples,  1882 
Paesiello,  Naples,  1883 
II  menestrello,  Lworno,  1884 

Gazetta  musicale  di  Torino, ,  1879 

Musica  sacra,  Milan,  1878 

Guido  Aretinus,  Milan,  1885 

Roma  musicale,  Rome,  1885 

Rivista  musicale  illustrata,  Trieste,  1893 

La  cronaca  musicale,  Pesaro,  1896 

La  nuova  musical,  Florence,  1896 

L'insegnante-  di  musica,  Rome,  1897 

Rivista  musicale  italiana,  Turin,  1894 

La  scuola  veneta  di  musica  sacra,  Venice,  1892 

La  critica,  Rome,  1894 

Saint  Cecilia,  Turin,  1899 

Rassegna  gregoriana,  Rome,  1902 

Giornale  dei  musicisti,  Milan,    — 

Musica  d'oggi,  Milan,  1919 

II  Pianoforte,  Turin,  1920 

Musica  italiana,  Turin,  1921 

II  pensiero  musicale,  Bologna,  1921 

La  cultura  musicale,  Bologna,  1922 

La  Proa,  Rome,  1924 

Note  d'Archivio,  Rome,  1924 

Rassegna  musicale,  Turin,  1928 

L'araldo  musicale,  Milan,  1916 

Rivista  nazionale  di  musica,-  Rome,  1918 
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Japan 

Ongakukai  (Musical  Japan),  Tokyo,    — 

Jugoslavia 

Glasbenik,  Ljuoljana,  1877 

Netherlands,  The 

Samenspraken  over  muzykale  b^ginselen,  Amsterdam, 


Caecilia,  The  Hague,  1844 

Bouwsteenen,  Amsterdam,  1861 

De  Muziekbode,  Tilburg,  1885 

Het  Orgel,  Rotterdam,  1886 

Maandblad  voor  Muziek,  Amsterdam,  1886 

Weekblad  voor  Muziek,  Amsterdam,  1894 

Gregorius-Blad,  Woerden,  1876 

Sempre  avanti,  Amsterdam,  1899 

De  Harp,  Amsterdam,  1905 

Toonkunst,  Amsterdam,  1908 

Tijdschrift  der  Vereeniging  voor  -Noordnederlands 
Muziekgeschiedenis, ,  — 

Symphonia,  Hilversum,  1916 

Kunst,  Maandblad  voor  Muziek,  Amsterdam,  1920 

Musica.  Tijdschrift  gewijd  aan  de  instrumentale  Mu- 
ziek, Amsterdam,  1921 

De  Muziek,  Amsterdam,  1926 

Het  Orgelistenblad,  Zaandam,  1928 

Norway 

Nordisk  musiktidende,  Oslo,   — 
Nordisk  musikrevue,  Oslo,  1902 

Poland 

Spiew  Koscielny,  Plosk,  1866 

Musykakoscielna,  Posen,  1880 

Lutnista,  Warsaw,    — 

Tygodnik  muzyczny,  Warsaw,  1821 

Pamixtnik  muzyczny  warszawski,  Warsaw,  1835 

Ruch  muzyczny,  Warsaw,  1857 

Echo  muzyczne  i  teatralne,  Warsaw,  1875 

Przeglad  muzyczny,  Posen,  1906 

Kwartaliiik  muzyczny,  Posen,  1911 

Gazeta  Muzyczna,  Lemberg,  191$  . 

Kultura  muzyczna,  Warsaw,  1922 

Muzyka,  Warsaw,  1924 

Muzyk  wojskowy,  Gr'tiudenz,  1925 

Wiadomosci  muzyczne,  Warsaw,  1923 

Spiewak,  Kattowite,  1921 

Portugal 

La  revista  teatral,  Lisbon,  1885 

A  arte  musical,  Lisbon,  1899          .  ••    , 

Rumania  .  . 

Romania  musicale,  Bucharest**  1889 


Spain 

Iberia  musical,  Barcelona,  1841 

Gaceta  musical  Barcelonese,  Barcelona,  1860 

La  Espana  musical,  Barcelona,  1866 

La  Critica,  Barcelona,  1878 

Notas  musicales  y  literarias,  Barcelona,  1882 

La  musica  religiosa  en  Espana,  Barcelona,  1896 

Cronica  de  la  musica,  Madrid,  1878 

Ilustracion  musical  hispano-americana,  Barcelona,  1887 

La  musica  religiosa  en  Espana,  Madrid,  1896 

Revista  musical  Catalana,  Barcelona,  1904 

Musica  sacro-hispana,  Bilbao,  1907 

Sweden 

Svensk  Musiktidning,  Stockholm,  1881 

Musiktidningen,  Stockholm,  1899 

Musikern,  Stockholm,  1909 

Ariel,  Stockholm,  1919 

Svensk  Tidskrift  for  Musikforskning,  Stockholm,  1919 

Ur  Nutidens  Musikliv, ,  1920 

Musik-Kultur,  Stockholm,  1-926 

Orpheus,  Stockholm,  1924 

Tidskrift  for  Kyrkomusik  och  svenskt  Gudstjanstliv, 

Stockholm^,  1926 

Allman  Musiktidning,  Stockholm,  1928 
Kyrkosangs  Forbundet,  Uppsala,  1936 

Switzerland 

Schweizerische  Musikzeitung  und  Sangerblatt,  Zurich, 
1861 

Cacilia,  Boncourt,  1879 

Der  Volksgesang,  St.  Gotten,  1893 

Schweizerische  Zeitschrift  fur  Gesang  u-nd  Mtfsik, 
St.  Gallen,  1897 

Die  Instrumentalmusik,  Zurich,  1900 

L'avenir  musical,  Geneva,  1893 

Gazette  musicale  de  la  Suisse  romande,  Geneva,  1894 

La  vie  musicale,  Lausanne,  1908 

La  musique  en  Suisse,  Geneva, 

La  musique  populaire,  Geneva, 

Dissonances,  Geneva,  1923 

Schweizerische  Zeitschrift  far  InstrHtmentafenusik,  Lu- 
cerne, — 

Der  evangelische  Kirchendior,  Zwich,    •— 

Uruguay 

Montevideo  musical,  Montevideo,  1884 

Russia 

Musikalische  Unterhaltung,  Moscow,  1774 

Journal  de  Musique  por  le  Clavecin  ou  Piano-forte, 

Si.  Petersburg,  1775 

St.  Petersburger  Musikalisches  Magazin,  Si.  Peters- 
burg, 1794 

;     Giornale  musicale  del  teatro  italiano  in  Pietroburgo, 
i  St.  Petersburg,  1795 
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Journal  d5 Airs  et  duos,  choises  dans  les  meilleurs  operas 

Franqais  et  Italiens,  St.  Petersburg,  1797 
Nouveau  journal  d'Airs,  duos  et  scenes  d'opera  f  rangais, 

St.  Petersburg,  1798 

Journal  d'Airs  Italiens,  Frangais  et  Russes  avec  accom- 
paniment de  guitarre,  St.  Petersburg,  1801 
Journal  de  guitarre,  St.  Petersburg,    — 
Journal  pour  la  Guitarre  a  sept  cordes,  St.  Petersburg, 

1802 

Troubadour  du  Nord,  St.  Petersburg,  1804 
Guitarren- Journal,  Moscow,  1810 
Musik- Journal,  Moscow,  1810 
Journal  de  musique,  St.  Petersburg,  1814 
Asiatisches  Musik-Journal,  Astrakhan,  1816 
Le  Troubadour,  Journal  lyrique,  Moscow,    — 
Nordische  Harf e,  Moscow,    — 
La  harpe  du  Nord,  Moscow,    — 
Journal  de  musique,  St.  Petersburg,  1822 
Passe-Temps  musical,  St.  Petersburg,    — 
Petersburger  Journal  fur  Gitarre,  St.  Petersburg,  1828 
Repertoir  des  russischen  Theaters,  St.  Petersburg,  1838 
Pantheon  der  russischen  und  aller  europaischen  Theater, 

St.  Petersburg,  1840 
Pantheon,  St.  Petersburg,  1852 
Nouvelliste,  St.  Petersburg,  1840 
Le  Monde  Musical,  St.  Petersburg,  1847 
Musik-  und  Theaterbote,  St.  Petersburg,  1856 
Die  Kiinste,  St.  Petersburg,  1860 
Repertoir   des   russischen   und    Pantheon   aller   euro- 
paischen Theater,  St.  Petersburg,  1842 
Musik  und  Theater,  St.  Petersburg,  1867 
Die  Musik-Saison,  St.  Petersburg,  1869 
Der  Musikbote,  Moscow,  1870 
Lyra,  Moscow,  1870 
Das  Musik-Blatt,  St.  Petersburg,  1872 
Theater-Zeitung,  Moscow,  1876 
Sonntagsblatt  fur  Musik  und  Anzeigen,  St.  Petersburg, 

1878 

Musikalisches  Sonntagsblatt,  St.  Petersburg,  1880 
Russischer  Musikbote,  St.  Petersburg,  1880 
Musik-  tmd  Theaterbote,  St.  Petersburg,  2882 
Die  Musik-Welt,  St.  Petersburg,  1882 
Die  Kunst,  -St.  Petersburg,  1883 
Das  Theater,  St.  Petersburg,  1883 
Die  kleine  Theater-Welt,  St.  Petersburg,  1884 
Musikalische  Revue,  Moscow,  1885 
Bajan,  \5Y.  Petersburg,  1888 
Unsere  Zeit,  St.  Petersburg,  1892 
Theater-Zeitung,  St.  Petersburg,  1893 
Russische  Musik-Zeitung,  St.  Petersburg,  1894 
Russlands  Musik-Zeitung,  St.  Petersburg,  1894 
Musik  und  Gesang,  St.  Petersburg,  1895 
Neuheiten  der  Saison,  Moscow,  1896 
Theater  und  Kunst,  St.  Petersburg,  1897 
Der  musikalisch-theatralische  Zeitgenosse,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1900 

Mitteilungen    der    Petersburger    dffentlichen    Musik- 
Versammlungen,  .St.  Petersburg,  1896 


Gitarist,  Moscow,  1904 

Gitari  i  Gitaristii, > 

Musykalnij  Sowremennik, 
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Russia  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics} 

Knowym  beregam,  Leningrad,  1923 

Musykalnaja  Kultura,  Leningrad,  1924 

Sowremennaja  Musyka,  Leningrad,  1924 

Zeitschr.    f.    Musikpadagogik,    musikwissenschaftliche 

Forschung  und  soziale  Fragen  des  Musiklebens, 

Moscow,    — 

Musik  und  Revolution,  Moscow,    — 
De  musica,  Leningrad,  1923 
Aufgaben  und  Methoden  des  Kunststudiums,  Lenin- 

grad, 1924 
Geschichta  der  russischen  Musik  in  Forschungen  und 

Materialien,  Moscow,  1924 

Music  Trade  Periodicals 

American  (United  States) 

Music  Trade,  The,  New  York,  1873 
Chicago  Musical  Times,  Chicago,  1878 
Presto,  Chicago,  1884 

Czechoslovakia 

Hudebni  Obzor,  Prague,  1919 

German 

Musikalisch-literarischer  Monatsbericht,  Leipzig,  1830 
Musikhandel  und  Musikpflege,  Leipzig,    — 

Great  Britain 
London  and  Provincial  Music  Trade's  Review,  Lon- 

don, 1877 
Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade's  Review,  London, 


New  Quarterly  Musical  Review,  London,  1893 
Scottish  Musical  Review,  Glasgow,  18-94 

Perisone  de  la  Ruellien,  see  -Rue,  Pi  erre  de  la. 

Perkin,  Helen,  English  concert  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1909;  studied  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  She  has  achieved  some  fame  as  a  pianist 
and  has  written  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Perkins,  Charles  Callahan,  American  painter,  writer 
and  -musician,  born  at  Boston  in  1823  ;  died  in  1886. 
In  1849  he  became  president  of  the  Boston  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  He  wrote  a  quartet,  a  trio  and  .a 
few  pieces  for  violin  and  piano.  His  literary  works 
included  a  history  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
which  was  posthumously  convicted  by  John  S.  Dwight. 

Perkins,  Charles  William,  English  organ  virtuoso, 
born  Birmingham,  Oct.  4,  1855.  A  pupil  of  Andrew 
Deakin  and  Swinnerton  Heap,  he  held  various  church 
appointments,  was  organist  at  Town  Hall,  Birmingham, 
from  1887  to  1923  and  gave  recitals  over  all  of  Great 
Britain. 

Perkins,  David  Walton,  American  pianist,  critic 
and  composer,  born  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1847;-  pupil 
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of  S.  B.  Mills  at  New  York,  and  of  Theodore  Kullak 
and  Anton  Rubinstein  at  Berlin.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Sherwood  Music  School  in  Chicago,  which  he 
directed  until  1901,  later  acting  in  a  similar  capacity 
at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  For  many  years  he 
was  critic  for  Chicago  papers  and  a  contributor  to 
musical  periodicals.  He  wrote  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Perkins,  Henry  Southwick,  American  teacher,  com- 
poser and  editor,  born  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Mar.  20,  1833 ; 
died  Chicago,  Jan.  20,  1914;  studied  voice  at  the  Bos- 
ton Music  School.  He  was  president  of  the  Iowa  Nor- 
mal Academy  of  Music,  professor  at  Iowa  University, 
president  of  the  Kansas  Normal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  founder  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Music.  He  con- 
ducted festivals  throughout  the  United  States  and 
edited  various  books  of  hymns,  school  music  and  songs, 
and  himself  composed  numerous  vocal  quartets  and 
songs. 

Perkins,  Julius  Edson,  American  operatic  basso, 
born  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  in  1845;  died  Manchester, 
England,  *Feb.  24,  1875.  He  studied  in  Paris  and  Italy, 
joined  the  Mapleson  Opera  Company  in  1873  and  was 
prinio  basso  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  London. 

Perkins,  J.  H.  Raymond  Roze,  see  Roze,  L  H.  Ray- 
mond. 

Perkins,  William  Oscar,  American  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  May  23, 
1831 ;  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1902 ;  pupil  of  Wether- 
bee  and,  later,  of  Perini  at  Milan.  He  taught  and  con- 
ducted in  Boston,  and  published  about  forty  books  of 
songs  and  anthems,  containing  many  of  his  own  works. 

Perkowski,  Pierre,  Polish  composer,  born  Nov.  17, 
1902 ;  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  a  choral  symphony,  pieces  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, songs,  chamber  music  and  other  instrumental  com- 
positions. 

Perle  (Fr.),  Perlend  (Ger.),  pearly;  a  direction  for 
the  delicate  execution  of  a  musical  passage. 

Perle  du  Bresil,  La,  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  by 
Felicien  David;  first  produced  Nov.  22,  1851,  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris. 

Perlea,  Jonel,  Rumanian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Ograda,  Dec.  13,  1900;  pupil  of  Beer-Walbrunn 
and  Graener.  His  works  are  very  modern,  and  include 
the  prologue  to  a  drama,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet, 
a  piano  quintet  and  songs. 

Perleberg,  Arthur,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Oct.  5,  1876;  pupil  of  E.  E.  Taubert  and 
Jose  Vianna  da  Motta.  From  1904-24  he  headed  con- 
servatories, first  at  Gotha,  later  at  Berlin.  His  works 
include  about  ninety  songs  and  ballads,  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  piano  pieces  and  an  opera. 

Perles,  Arthur,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Bozen,  Dec.  17,  1878;  pupil  of  Degner  and 
Thuille.  He  has  written  orchestral  and  piano  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 
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Perloff ,  Friedrich,  Russian  operatic  basso  and  com- 
poser, born  Riga,  Oct.  15,  1878;  he  has  written  operas, 
operettas,  a  symphonic  poem  and  dance  music. 

Perne,  Frangois  Louis,  French  singer,  double-bass, 
composer  and  writer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1.772;  died 
there,  May  26,  1832.  He  became  a  chorus  singer  at  the 
Opera,  later  playing  double-bass  in  the  orchestra.  He 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  harmonists 
of  the  day,  and  he  made  an  almost  superhumanly  ex- 
haustive study  of  Greek  music.  After  publishing  his 
book  on  Greek  musical  notation,  he  transcribed  the 
complete  score  of  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  into 
Greek  notation.  His  books  and  annotated  catalogues 
are  now  in  the  Royal  Library,  Brussels.  He  also  wrote 
sacred  vocal  music. 

Pernel,  Orrea,  contemporary  English  violinist.  She 
made  her  debut  in  1928  at  London  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  modern  English  woman  violinists. 

Pernember,  Franz  Karl,  Austrian  violinist,  born 
about  1697;  died  Vienna,  June  2,  1754.  He  played 
for  many  years  at  the  Viennese  court,  and  contempo- 
rary criticism  ranked  him  among  the  world's  greatest 
violinists. 

Perner,  Andreas,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Prague;  died  Bonn,  Aug.  6,  1791.  He  played 
in  a  theater  at  Bonn  and  is  said  to  have  composed  in- 
strumental music. 

Perny,  Pierre,  French  piano  virtuoso  and  composer, 
born  Nice,  Oct.  3,  1822 ;  died  there,  Dec.  7,  1908.  He 
wrote  more  than  a  thousand  piano  pieces,  as  well  as 
transcriptions. 

Pero,  Hans  E.,  Austrian  composer,  conductor  and 
violinist,  born  Gernund,  Apr.  29,  1897;  pupil  of  Josef 
Marx,  Schreker,  Schonberg  and  Sevcik.  He  has  writ- 
ten operas,  chamber  music  and  many  songs. 

Perole  String  Quartet,  contemporary  chamber  mu- 
sic group,  founded  in  1927,  has  been  heard  on  the  con- 
cert platform  and  has  taken  part  in  radio  programs 
from  a  New  York  station.  The  members  are  Joseph 
Coleman,  first  violin;  Max  Hollander,  second  violin; 
Lillian  Fuchs,  viola;  and  Julian  Kahn,  'cello.  Each 
has  achieved  individual  distinction.  Coleman,  a  Rus- 
sian violinist,  has  played  with  success  in  the  musical 
centers  of  Europe,  and  Hollander  has  been  a  member 
of  the  South  Mountain  Quartet  and  the  Elshuco  Trio. 
Lillian  Fuchs  has  toured  as  a  soloist,  and  Kahn  won  a 
prize  awarded  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  in  1926. 

Peroni,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Mbndavio,  Pesaro,  Oct.  13,  1874;  he  has  written 
operas,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Perosi,  Lorenzo,  Italian  priest  and  composer,  born 
Tortona,  Dec.  20,  1872;  son  of  the  director  of  music 
at  the  cathedral  at  Tortona.  He  studied  with  Saladino 
at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  and  with  Haberl  at  the 
School  for  Church  Music  at  Ratisbon,  later  becoming 
choirmaster  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  being  ordained 
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a  priest  in  1896.  He  became  musical  director  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  in  1898,  and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  improvement  in  the  style  of  Italian 
church  music.  It  is  as  a  composer  that  Perosi  is  best 
known  to  the  general  public.  His  sacred  trilogy  of 
three  oratorios,  The  Transfiguration,  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  created  a  sen- 
sation when  it  was  first  performed  in  Italy;  it  was 
heard  later  at  the  London  Musical  Festival.  In  1902 
he  produced  a  single  oratorio  Leo  the  Great.  His 
most  ambitious  work,  The  Last  Judgment,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  composer  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  in 
Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  Gregorian  celebrations  in 
1904.  At  this  performance  he  also  produced  a  setting 
of  the  Stabat  Mater,  and  both  were  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

Perosi  also  did  much  composing  for  the  services  of 
the  church,  and  among  his  earlier  works  are  no  less 
than  twenty-five  masses,  of  varying  degrees  of  musical 
excellence.  He  also  entered  the  field  of  organ  com- 
position and  produced  a  number  of  attractive  pieces 
for  church  use.  In  addition  to  these  his  reputation  as 
a  church  composer  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  requiem, 
a  Christmas  oratorio  and  a  number  of  fine  canticles 
and  psalms.  A  set  of  orchestral  variations  were  pro- 
duced in  1904  and  later  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing a  grand  symphonic  decalogue  of  ten  symphonies 
(one  more  than  Beethoven's),  and  naming  each  of  them 
after  a  great  city  of  Italy,  the  last  to  be  a  choral  sym- 
phony called  Italy.  Florence,  Rome,  Venice  and  Bo- 
logna were  completed  when  a  nervous  collapse  inter- 
rupted his  work;  a  mental  breakdown  in  1917  was 
followed  by  a  complete  collapse  in  1922.  In  1923,  he 
completed  a  revised  version  of  his  Resurrection  for 
performance  in  Rome;  since  that  he  has  lived  a  se- 
cluded life. 

Perosi,  Marziano,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Tortona,  Oct.  20,  1875;  brother  of 
Lorenzo  Perosi.  He  studied  under  Haberl  and  Rie- 
mann  in  Germany  and  became  successively  organist  and 
'choirmaster  in  various  places.  His  works  include  a 
grand  opera,  an  elegy,  a  cantata  and  three  symphonies 
for  organ  and  orchestra. 

Perosio,  Ettore,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Genoa,  May  10,  1869;  died  there,  Feb.  14,  1919. 
He  had  been  a  theater  conductor  in  Lisbon,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Chicago,  and  had  composed  operas,  church 
music  and  chamber  music. 

Perosio,  Giuseppe,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born 
Genoa,  May  16,  1844 ;  died  there,  Sept.  7,  1922 ;  was  a 
friend  of  Verdi. 

Perotinus  (surnamed  Magnus),  early  I2th  century 
French  composer  and  choirmaster  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  afterwards  rebuilt  as  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.  He  did  much  toward  the  improvement 
of  musical  notation,  and  revised  and  re-edited  the 


Liber  organi  de  gradwali  of  Leoninus.    His  composi- 
tions were  used  at  Notre  Dame  for  many  years. . 

Perotti,  Giovanni  Agostino,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Vercelli  about  1774;  died  Venice,  June  28,  1855; 
brother  of  Giovanni  Domenico  Perotti,  pupil  of  Mat- 
tei.  He  wrote  operas,  oratorios,  a  considerable  amount 
of  church  music,  and  sonatas  and  other  music  for 
piano. 

Perotti,  Giovanni  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Vercelli  late  in  the  i8th  century;  brother  of  Gio- 
vanni Agostino  Perotti ;  pupil  of  Padre  Martini.  He 
became  musical  director  of  Vercelli  Cathedral  and 
wrote  operas  and  much  church  music,  little  of  which 
has  survived. 

Perpetuo  (It),  perpetual;  infinite. 
Perpetuum  mobile,  same  as  Moto  Perpetuo. 
Perrachio,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Turin,  May  28,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Boerio 
and  Ignaz  Brull.    He  was  for  a  time  an  editor  of  two 
musical  journals  and  a  teacher  at  the  Turin  Conserva- 
tory.   His  works  include  much  music  for  piano,  and 
for  piano  and  violin,  also  instrumental  and  orchestral 
works.    He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  among  them 
a  study  of.  Debussy's  piano  works. 

Perrelli,  Gounard,  Italian  piano  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser for  the  piano,  died  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1871. 

Perriere-Pilte,  Comtesse  Anais  de  (pseudonym 
Anais  Marcelli),  French  composer,  died  at  Paris  in 
Dec.,  1878.  She  wrote  operas  and  operettas,  several  of 
which  were  given  successfully  in  Paris. 

Perrin,  £mile  Cesar  Victor,  French  theatre  man- 
ager, born  Rouen,  Jan.  19,  1814;  died  Paris,  Oct.  8, 
1885.  He  was  first  at  the  Opera-Comique,  which  he 
managed  jointly  with  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  later  going 
to  the  Opera,  a  post  which  he  retained  until  1870.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Theatre  Frangais,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  Faure,  Ugalde,  Galli-Marie  and  Car- 
valho  made  their  debuts  while  he  was  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  During  his  management  of  the  Opera, 
Meyerbeer's  L'Africaine,  Verdi's  Don  Carlos, 
Thomas's  Hamlet,  and  Gounod's  Faust  were  produced. 
Perrin,  Harry  Crane,  English  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Wellingborough,  Aug.  19,  1865 »"  pupil 
of  Stewart,  Pearce  and  Bates  at  Dublin.  He  was  or- 
ganist at  several  churches,  including  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  later  going  to  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
as  professor  of  music.  His  works  include  cantatas, 
church  services,  anthems,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Perrin,  Pierre,  French  poet,  born  at  Lyons,  about 
1616;  died  Paris,  Apr.  25,  1675.  At  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  he  held  a  position  which  brought  him 
into  contact  with  several  important  personages.  One 
of  these,  Mazarin,  became  his  patron ;  another  was  the 
musician  Cambert,  for  whom  he  wrote  the  librettos  of 
La  Pastorale,  Pomone  and  Ariane,  the  (so-called)  first 
French  operas.  Louis  XIV  granted  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theater,  But  despite  the  success  of  Pomone 
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he  was  compelled  to  resign  and  the  management  was 
turned  over  to  Lully. 

Pernn  d'Agincourt,  see  D'Agincourt,  Perrin. 
^  Perrine,  late  17th  century  French  lutenist  and  com- 
piler.   In  1680  he  published  a  book  of  music  for  the 
lute  and  in  1682  another  collection. 

Perron,  Karl,  German  dramatic  baritone,  born 
Frankenthal,  Jan.  3,  1858;  died  Dresden,  July  15,  1928; 
pupil  of  Hey  and  Hasselbeck.  He  was  for  some  years 
leading  baritone  at  the  Leipzig  Opera.  Later  he  sang 
at  Bayreuth  as  Amfortas  and  Wotan. 

Perronnet,  Mme.  Amelie,  igth  century  French  com- 
poser. La  Chanson  de  Faubepin  was-  the  most  popular 
of  her  operettas;  she  also  composed  chansonettes. 

Perrot,  i6th  century  organ  builder. 

Perry,  Edward  Baxter,  blind  American  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1855 ;  died 
Camden,  Me.,  June  13,  1924.  Blind  from  early  youth, 
he  studied  in  Germany  under  Kullak,  Liszt,  Clara 
Schumann  and  others.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  the  lecture  recital  and  gave  an  enormous 
number  of  recitals  in  the  United  States.  He  was  also 
professor  of  music  at  Oberlin  College.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  piano  pieces  and  a  string  quartet.  Among 
his  literary  efforts  is  Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano 
Works. 

Perry,  George  Frederick,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist and  director,  born  at  Norwich  in  1793 ;  died  Lon- 
don, Mar.  4,  1862;  organist  and  conductor  at  various 
places.  He  wrote  an  opera,  oratorios,  cantatas  and 
songs. 

Perry  and  Wilkinson,  early  i9th  century  firm  of 
Irish  violin  makers,  doing  business  at  Dublin  about 
1820.  They  turned  out  some  good  instruments  with 
fine  tone  quality. 

Pers,  Dirk  Pieterszon,  Dutch  collector  and  editor  of 
sacred  and  secular  songs,  born  at  Amsterdam  about 
1615;  died  after  1655. 

Perschmann,  Elfriede,  German  composer  and  cho- 
ral director,  born  Schoppenstedt,  Brunswick,  Jan.  Mf 
1888 ;  writer  of  choruses,  songs  and  pieces  for  violin 
and  for  piano. 

Petterson,  see 


Persian  Music.  Little  is  known  about  the  music  or 
musical  instruments  of  the  ancient  Persians;  it  is  be- 
lieved that  both  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Assyrians.  The  Persians  used  several  types 
of  harps  (chang),  and  adopted  smaller  musical  inter- 
vals than  semitones.  In  641  A.D.,  when  the  Arabs 
conquered  the  Persians,  they  found  a  musical  culture 
far  in  advance  of  their  own. 

Persiani,  Fanny  (nee  Tacchinardi),  Italian  colora- 
tura soprano,  born  Rome,  Oct.  4,  1812;  died  P&ssy 
near  Paris,  May  3,  1867;  wife  of  Giuseppe  Persiani 
Her  father,  the  tenor  Nicola  Tacckimrdi,  was  her 


teacher.  She  sang  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
in  London  and  Paris  she  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
finest  singers  ever  heard.  She  also  traveled  in  Russia 
and  Holland. 

Persiani  (Persiano),  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer, 
born  Recanati,  Nov.  II,  1799;  died  Paris,  Aug.  14' 
1869.  He  wrote  eleven  operas,  which  were  successfully 
produced  in  Italy,  France  and  Spain. 

Persiany,  Johann,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
Athens,  ^Greece,  Feb.  17,  1872.  A  member  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  he  wrote  a  symphony,  ballet  music, 
a  string  quartet,  a  piano  trio,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Persichim,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
theater  conductor,  born  at  Rome  in  1755  ;  died  there, 
Sept  8,  1837;  he  wrote  operas  and  church  music. 

Persichini,  Venceslao,  Italian  opera  composer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  at  Rome  in  1827;  died  there,  Sept 
19,  1897;  he  taught  at  St.  Cecilia's  Academy  in  Rome! 

Persico,  Mario,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples,  Dec." 
i,  1892;  he  has  written  operas,  church  music,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Persinger,  Louis,  American  violinist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Rochester,  111.,  Feb.  11,  1887.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Hans  Becker  and 
made  his  debut  in  1904  at  a  Conservatory  Concert  with 
Bruch's  G  minor  concerto.  He  then  toured  the  United 
States,  studied  under  Ysaye  in  Brussels  and  J.  Thibauld 
in  Paris,  and  became  leader  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naie,  Brussels.  Later  he  toured  extensively  in  Europe 
and  America,  was  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  leader  of  the  San  Francisco  Or- 
chestra and  director  of  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
there.  His.  fame  as  a  teacher  will  be  enduring  through 
the  success  of  his  pupil,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  whose  debut 
was  made  before  he  studied  under  Georges  Enesco. 

Persinger  String  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  jjuarteUounded  in  1916,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Oiamber  Music  Society  of  San  Francisco,  by  Elias  M 
Hecht;  disbanded  in   1928.     The  original  personnel 
consisted  of  Louis  Persinger  and  Louis  Ford,  violins; 
Nathan  Firestone,  viola,  and  Horace  Britt,  violoncello  '  ' 
the  organization  dedicated  the  music  auditorium  of  the 
p  V?  °f  Congress,  and  played  successfully  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festivals  and  elsewhere 

LU°  Loiseau  de'  Fr*ench  violinist, 
^  comP°ser>  born  Metz 
s>  Dea  20>  I8l9-    He  was  pro- 
Cons€rvatory>  then  Inspector 
e  °Pera>  later  succeeding  Choron  as  direc- 
h*  ^na&ement  the  Opera  prospered, 
is  his  chief  claim  to  fame,  although  he  wrote 
numerous  operas  and  ballets.  * 

Perdey,  O&bert,  see  Parsley,  Osbert. 
Persois,    i9th   century   French   bow  maker    who 
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manner  in  his  heads,  and  did  not  put  ivory  sides  on  the 
frogs.. 

Persona,  Gobelinus,  see  Gobelinus  Persona 
Persymfans  (Russ.),  a  symphony  orchestra  per- 
forming without  a  conductor  which  was  organized  at 
Moscow  in  1921.  The  first  public  concert,  with  an  alt 
Beethoven  program,  was  given  on  Feb.  13,  1922.  Sub- 
sequent concerts  have  included  works  by  all  famous 
composers  as  well  as  those  by  contemporary  Russians  ; 
many^new  works  by  the  latter  have  been  given  their 
premieres.  The  name  of  this  orchestra  is  derived 
from  its  complete  Russian  title,  Pervyi  Symfonitchesky 
AnsamUe  (First  Symphonic  Ensemble). 

Perti,  Jacopo  Antonio,  Italian  opera  and  church  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Bologna,  June  6,  1661 ;  died 
there,  Apr.  10,  1756.  He  conducted  at  various 
churches  and  theaters,  and  became  known  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  church-music  composers  of  his 
time. 

Fertile,  Aureliano,  Italian  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Montagnana,  Padua,  Nov.  3,  1885.  He  has  sung  in 
the  opera  houses  of  Europe  and  America,  and  earned 
an  excellent  reputation  by  his  singing  at  La  Scala, 
Milan, 

Perucchini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Bergamo  in  1784;  died  Venice,  Feb.  6,  1870; 
he  wrote  romanzes  and  canzonetti  which  were  ex- 
tremely popular  in  their  day. 

Perutz,  Robert,  Polish  violinist,  born  at  Lemberg  in 
1886.  After  studying  under  Flesch,  Harteau  and 
Wolfsthal,  in  1910  he  went  to  Chile,  where  he  taught 
at  the  Valparaiso  Conservatory.  He  then  gave  con- 
certs in  Russia>  and  in  1920  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  a  professor  at  the  Cleveland  Con-1 
servatory,  and  has  since  made  tours  as  a  violin  virtuoso. 

Pes  (Lat),  foot;  the  term  is  used  in  the  famous 
canon,  Sumer  is  icumen  in,  as  the  name  of  the  two- 
voice  canon  used  in  the  bass. 

Pesadori,  Mme.  Antoinette  de,  igth  century  French 
composer.  Her  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and 
works  for  violoncello  and  piano,  the  latter,  being  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  J.  Dotzauer. 

Pesante  (It),  heavy;  vigorous. 

Pescetti,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  director,  born  at  Venice  about  1704;  died 
there  about  1766 ;  pupil  of  Lotti.  He  wrote  and  pro- 
duced, several  operas  at  Venice,  and  later  at  London, 
where  he  was  a  theater  director.  Subsequently  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  became  second  organist 
at  St.  Mark's. 

Pesch  (Peschin,  Pesthin),  Gregor,  Bohemian  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  isth 
century;  died  at  Salzburg  about  1528.  Around  1526 
he  was  organist  at  Salzburg  Cathedral ;  he  wrote  masses, 
motets  and  songs,,  described  by  contemporaries  as  hav- 
ing great  beauty. 
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Pesch,  Karl  August,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  about  1730 ;  died  at  Brunswick  in 
Aug.,  1793.  In  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  performer.  He  wrote 
violin  pieces  and  concerted  instrumental  music. 

Peschard,  igth  century  organ  builder. 

Peschin,  Gregor,  see  Pesch,  Gregor. 

Peschka-Leutner,  Minna,  Austrian  coloratura  so- 
prano, born  Vienna,  Oct.  25,  1839;  died  Wiesbaden, 
Jan.  12,  1890;  pupil  of  Heinrich  Proch.  She  sang  at 
the  Vienna  court  opera  and  later  was  engaged  as  prima 
donna  at  Darmstadt.  She  appeared  at  Boston  in  1872. 

Pesciolini,  Biagio,  late  i6th  centary  Italian  com- 
poser, canon  and  conductor.  A  canon  and  choirmaster 
at  Voltena  in  1563,  and  from  1571-81  at  Prato,  Tus- 
cany, he  wrote  masses,  motets  (some  in  twelve  parts), 
cantatas  and  three  books  of  madrigals. 

Pesenti,  Martino,  blind  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Venice  about  1600;  died  there  before  1648.  He  wrote 
harpsichord  music,  concerted  pieces  for  violins  with 
organ,  madrigals,  motets  and  masses. 

Pesenti,  Michele,  late  151*1.  and  early  i6th  century 
Italian  priest  and  composer,  born,  at  Verona.  In  a 
contemporary  collection  he  is  represented  by  thirty- 
three  numbers ;  one  of  his  works  is  considered  to  have 
been  probably  a  model  for  the  villanelles  and  chansons 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Pesola,  Vaino,  contemporary  Finnish  composer. 

Pessard,  firnile  Louis  Fortune,  French  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Paris,  May  29,  1843;  died  there, 
Feb.  10,  1917;  pupil  of  Bazin,  Laurent,  Benoist  and 
Carafa  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the 
Grand  prix  de  Rome.  He  became  supervisor  of  vocal 
music  in  the  Paris  schools  and  professor  of  harmony 
at  the  Conservatory.  His  works  include  operas,  masses, 
orchestral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Pesse,  M.,  late  igth  century  French  composer  and 
pianist.  His  works  include  Uheureux  presage,  Dans  la 
clairiere,  Apres  Fondfo,  Priere  aux  etoiles  and  Melody, 
without  words. 

Pessiak-Schmerliug,  Anna,  Austrian  composer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  at  Vienna  in  1834;  died  there,  Mar. 
14,  1896.  She  studied  under  Marchesi,.  taught  voice 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and  composed  masses  and 
other  church  music,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  numerous 
vocal  studies.  .,...._. 

Pessl,  Yella,  contemporary  Austrian-American;  harp- 
sichordist*  born  at  Vienna.  She  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Music  under  Franz  Schmidt,  Franz 
Schuetz  and  Alexander  Wunderer,  and  then  came  ta  the 
United  States,  where  she  was  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  revival  of  Bach's  works  on  the  harpsichord. 
She  has  appeared  as  harpsichordist  with  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  the  Vienna  Bach  Society,  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  the  Beethoven  Association  in  New  York, 
and  founded  the  Bach  Circle  at  New  York,  Her  harp- 
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sichord  is  a  Maendler  Schramm  especially  constructed 
for  her  by  Maendler  of  Munich. 

Pestalozza,  Alberto,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Turin  in  1851 ;  died  there,  June  8,  1934;  he  wrote  oper- 
ettas and  songs,  including  the  popular  Ciribiribin. 

Pestalozzi,  Heinrich,  Swiss  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Wadenswil,  near  Zurich,  Aug.  26,  1878 ; 
pupil  of  Kahn,  Behm  and  Heinemann.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  symphonic  poem,  a  suite  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  masses,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs 
(some  for  children).  He  is  the  author  of  several  books 
on  voice  training. 

Pester,  Alfred,  German  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  2,  1862;  his  works  in- 
clude orchestral,  violin,  violoncello  and  piano  pieces. 

Petchnikoff,  Alexander,  see  Petschmkoff,  Alexan- 
der. 

Peter,  Henry,  see  Petyr,  Henry. 

Peter,  John  Frederick,  Austrian  (?) -American  or- 
ganist, violinist  and  composer,  born  in  1746.  Organist 
at  the  Moravian  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  he  wrote 
Freuden  Musik  zum  Friedens  Dank  Feste  and  six 
quintets  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and  'cello. 

Peter  Ibbetson,  grand  opera  in  three  acts  founded 
on  the  novel  with  the  same  title  by  George  du  Maurier ; 
libretto  by  Constance  Collier  and  Deems  Taylor,  music 
by  Deems  Taylor,  first  produced  in  New  York  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Feb.  7,  1931.  The  story 
is :  in  a  igth  century  English  ball-room,  Peter  Ibbetson 
meets  Mary,  Duchess  of  Towers,  by  chance,  and  thus 
arouses  the  hostility  of  Colonel  Ibbetson,  his  uncle.  At 
an  inn  in  Paris,  Peter  comes  across  old  Major  Du- 
quesnois,  Napoleonic  veteran,  who  had  taught  him  to 
play  soldier.  Peter,  seeing  the  Duchess  pass  in  her 
carriage,  falls  asleep,  dreaming  of  their  childhood  and 
of  an  enchanted  garden.  The  Duchess  enters  the  inn 
to  escape  a  sudden: storm;  mutual  recognition  ensues, 
and  love  returns  to  their  hearts.  But  the  Duchess,  not 
being  free,  tells  him  that  he  can  never  see  her  again 
except  in  his  dreams.  Once  more  in  England,  Peter, 
because  of  the  .fact  that  his  braggart  uncle  has  slurred 
his  mother,  engages  in  a  quarrel  in  which  he  uninten- 
tionally kills  the  latter  with  the  blow  of  a  cane.  Prison 
and  death  await  Peter,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Towers,  his  sentence  is  commuted  to.  life 
imprisonment.  In  his  dreams,  childhood  scenes  keep 
returning  until  thirty  years  later,  still  in  prison,  he 
learns  of  Mary's  death,  and  passes  away  to  join  his 
beloved.  . 

Peterborough,  see  MacDowell  Colony,  The. 

Peterka,  Rudolf,  Czech  composer,  violinist,  viola 
player  and  conductor,  born  Brunn,  Apr.  17,  1894;  died 
Berlin,  Sept.  18,  1933 ;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy 
of  Music.  He  wrote  songs,  instrumental,  operatic,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works. 
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Peterlini,  Dominikus  Josef,  Austrian  choirmaster, 
born  Vienna,  Apr.  4,  1875.  He  was  for  some  time 
after  1925  choral  director  at  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Music. 

Peters,  C.  F.,  German  music  publishing  firm; 
founded  at  Leipzig  in  1814.  In  the  same  year  Carl 
Friedrich  Peters,  died  Leipzig,  Nov.  20,  1827,  pur- 
chased Kuhnel  and  Hoffmeister's  Bureau  de  Musique, 
which  had  been  established  in  1800,  thereby  greatly 
enlarging  the  Peters  catalogue;  many  important  works 
by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Spohr  and  Schumann  were  pub- 
lished, and  further  fame  resulted  from  a  complete  criti- 
cal edition  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach«s  works.  In 
1868  they  inaugurated  the  famous  Edition  Peters,  an 
inexpensive  but  reliable  edition  of  classical  works.  Dr. 
Max  Abraham  was  proprietor  from  1880  to  1900;  after 
his  death  in  1900,  his  nephew,  Heinrich  Hinrichsen  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  catalogue  also  contains  the  works  of 
Edvard  Grieg  and  Walter  Niemann. 

Peters,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Coblentz,  Mar.,  13,  1869;  his  works  include  masses,  two 
symphonies,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Peters,  Franz  W.,  German  violoncellist,  choral  di- 
rector and  writer,  born  Magdeburg,  Apr.  26,  1888.  He 
has  written  on  the  Bayreuth  Festivals. 

Peters,  Guido,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Gratz,  Nov.  29,  1866;  died  Jan.  n,  1937;  studied  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory.  After  1905  he  taught  piano 
and  composition  at  Vienna.  He  wrote  two  symphonies, 
two  string  quartets,  and  also  songs. 

Peters,  Johann  R.,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Bonn,  Oct.  I,  1882 ;  his  compositions  include  or- 
chestral and  chamber  orchestra  works,  chamber  music, 
a  piano  sonata  and  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Peters,  Julia,  contemporary  American  soprano,  born 
at  New  York  City.  She  studied  in  New  York  and 
has  sung  in  concert  and  opera,  including  engagements 
with  the  Manhattan  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Henry 
Hadley  and  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

Peters,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan. 
18,  1866;  his  works  include  operas,  symphonies,  sym- 
phonic poems,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Peters,  Ludwig  Illo,  German  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Leer,  East  Friesland,  June  15,  1893; 
studied  in  Berlin.  His  works  include  songs  and  cham- 
ber music;  he  has  also  written  books  on  theory. 

Peters,  Max,  German  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Arendsee,  Altmark,  Oct.  16,  1849;  died 
Charlottenburg,  Feb.  14,  1927;  pupil  of  A.  G.  Ritter, 
Theodor  Kullak  and  Richard  Wiierst.  Conductor  and 
organist  at  various  places,  he  wrote  songs,  instrumental, 
choral  and  light  operatic  works. 

Peters,  Peter  Johann,  German  opera  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Breyell,  Mar.  13,  .1820;  died  Cologne, 
July  7,  1870 ;  he  wrote  dance  music,  marches  and  songs. 
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Peters,  Richard  Henry,  English  organist,  born  at 
Brighton  in  1867.  From  1890  to  about  1900  he  was 
an  organist  in  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  coming  then 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  organized  choral  festi- 
vals, conducted  choirs,  played  the  organ  and  wrote  an 
oratorio,  a  cantata,  anthems  and  organ  pieces. 

Peters,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Gelsen- 
kirchen,  Feb.  21,  1902;  son  and  pupil  of  Heinrich 
Peters,  late  pupil  of  Hugo  Griiters,  Pauer  and  Haas. 
He  has  written  songs,  instrumental  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Peters'  Yearbook  (Ger.  Jahrbuch  der  Musikbib- 
liothek  Peters),  issued  yearly  by  the  Peters  firm  of 
musical  publishers  since  1895  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Emil  Vogel  (until  1900)  and  Rudolf  Schwartz 
(since  1901).  The  publication  contains  articles  on 
musical  history  and  literature  by  Vogel,  Chrysander, 
Combarieu,  Kretzschmar,  Adler,  Wolf,  Riemann, 
Abert,  Einstein,  Besseler,  Peter  Wagner,  Sachs  and 
Schering.  The  Yearbook  also  contains  (since  1913) 
lists  of  musicians  who  have  died  during  the  year  and 
lists  of  musical  dissertations  in  German  and  Austrian 
universities  (since  1921). 

Petersen,  David,  late  i/th  century  Dutch  violinist 
and  composer,  wrote  sonatas  for  violin  and  for  viola  da 
gamba. 

Petersen,  Dory,  German  pianist,  born  Oldenburg, 
Aug.  i,  1860;  died  Hamburg,  Nov.  4,  1902;  wife  of 
Richard  Burmeister. 

Petersen,  Else,  German  piano  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Brunswick,  Apr.  29,  1874;  her  works 
include  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Petersen,  Frederik  Schnedler,  see  Schnedler-Peter- 
sent  Frederik. 

Petersen,  Friedrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Liibeck,  Jan.  8,  1881 ;  died  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  22, 
1933;  she  wrote  chamber  music  and  pieces  for  piano 
and  for  organ. 

Petersen,  John,  German  violinist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Dec.  21,  1860;  his  works  in- 
clude violin  pieces,  'cello  pieces  and  songs. 

Petersen,  Karl  August,  German  flutist,  violinist,  pi- 
anist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  May  27, 
1801.  He  wrote  concerted  pieces  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, music  for  two  violins,  and  works  for  violin  and 
piano. 

Petersen,  Mozart,  Danish  clarinet  virtuoso,  born 
May  4,  1817;  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1874;  member  of 
the  royal  chapel  musicians. 

Petersen,  Peter  Nikolaus,  German  flute  virtuoso, 
born  Bederkesa,  near  Bremen,  Sept.  2,  1761;  died 
Hamburg,  Aug.  19,  1830.  He  improved  the  flute  by 
the  addition  of  several  keys,  and  wrote  music  for  his 
instrument. 

Petersen,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  born  Athens, 
Greece,  Mar.  15,  1890;  pupil  of  Mottl,  Klose  and  Ru- 
dolf Louis  at  Munich.  His  compositions,  which  are 


very  numerous,  include  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral, 
choral,  dramatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Petersilea,  Carlyle,  American  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Boston,  Jan.  18,  1844;  died  Tropico,  near  Los 
Angeles,  June  n,  1903;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  later 
attending  Leipzig  Conservatory  where  he  studied  under 
Moscheles,  Reinecke,  Hauptmann  and  others,  winning 
the  Helbig  Prize  for  piano  playing.  After  a  tour  of 
Germany  he  returned  to  Boston  where  he  established 
a  music  school.  He  spent  a  short  time  with  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  and  became  a  teacher  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 

Peterson,  Franklyn  Sivewright,  Scottish  organist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Edinburgh,  Feb.  24, 
1861 ;  died  Melbourne,  July,  1914. 

Peterson,  May,  American  soprano,  born  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  Oct.  7, 1889 ;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke;  after  many 
European  appearances  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  in  1918. 

Peterson-Berger,  Olaf  Wilhelm,  Swedish  com- 
poser, born  Ullanger,  Feb.  27,  1867 ;  pupil  of  Kretsch- 
mer  and  Scholtz.  After  teaching  for  two  years  at  the 
Dresden  School  of  Music,  he  settled  in  Stockholm 
where  he  became  critic  for  a  paper.  He  soon  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  Swedish  writers.  He 
was  stage  manager  for  Wagner  works  at  the  court 
opera.  In  composition  he  endeavored  to  create  a  Swed- 
ish national  music,  based  on  folk  melody.  He  wrote 
dramatic  and  orchestral  works,  and  his  songs  became 
very  popular  in  Sweden.  . 

Petiscus,  Johann  Kpnrad  Wilhelm,  German  ama- 
teur violinist  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at 
Berlin  about  1763,  was  a  preacher  in  Leipzig,  wrote  im- 
portant text-books,  and  translated  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory Violin  Method  into  German. 

Petit,  i8th  century  French  violinist,  pupil  of  Tar- 
tini ;  appeared  at  the  Concert  Spiritual,  Paris,  in  1738. 
Petit,  Adrien,  i6th  century  German  composer  (also 
known  as  Coclius  or  Petri),  born  about  1500;  pupil  of 
Josquin  des  Pres ;  among  his  works  were  sacred  pieces 
and  a  theoretical  treatise. 

Petit,  Raymond,  French  composer,  born  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine,  July  6,  1893 ;  studied  with  Jacques  Tourne- 
mire;  his  compositions  include  songs,  violin  and  or- 
chestral works. 

Petite  (Fr.),  small;  little. 
Petite  Note  (Fr.),  grace  note. 
Petite  Suite,  a  composition  by  Claude  Debussy,  orig- 
inally composed  for  piano — four  hands — in  1894,  and 
orchestrated  by  Henry  Biisser  for  symphony  orchestra 
in  1909;  Mouton  also  arranged  it  for  chamber  orches- 
tra.    The  suite  comprises  four  pieces:  I,  En  bateau 
(Boating);  II,  Cortege  (Ftmeral  March);. Ill,  Men- 
uet;  IV,  Ballet. 

Peto,  Emerich,  contemporary  Hungarian  conductor 
and  teacher,  who  conducted  for  many  years  at  the  Royal 
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Hungarian  Opera,  Budapest,  and  taught  at  the  Na- 
tional Conservatory  of  Music. 

Petr,  Wiatscheslav  Ivanovitsch,  Bohemian-Russian 
composer,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
in  Bohemia,  Feb.  5,  1845  5  studied  in  Prague  and  St. 
Petersburg ;  his  works  include  choral  music  and  studies 
on  the  theory  of  ancient  music. 

Petrali,  Vincent  Antonio,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Crema,  Jan.  22,  1832 ;  died  Bergamo,  Nov. 
24,  1889.  Among  his  works  are  two  operas,  also  organ 
compositions. 

Petrassi,  Goffredo,  Italian  composer  and  music 
dealer,  born  Zagarolo,  July  16,  1904,  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  partita,  overture, 
chamber  and  piano  music  and  choruses  with  orchestra 
and  songs.  He  is  a  follower  of  Casella  in  neo-classic 
Italian  music. 

Petrauskas,  Miskas,  Lithuanian  composer.  He 
studied  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory,  and  then  went 
to  America  where  he  established  a  Music  School. 
Lithuanian-Americans  owe  their  choirs,  choir  leaders 
and  song  amateurs  to  him.  His  compositions  are  com- 
paratively unknown  except  for  three  operettas,  Birute, 
Consilium  Facultatis  and  The  Lithuanian  Millionaire. 

Petre,  Henry,  see  Petyr,  Henry. 

Petre,  Lorster,  Swedish  pianist,  writer  on  music 
and  composer,  born  Jan.  19,  1863;  studied  in  Upsala, 
Paris  and  Geneva.  His  works  include  piano  pieces 
and  orchestral  works. 

Petre,  Torsten,  Swedish  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Hammarbyj  Upplandj  Jan/ 17,  1863;  died  Soder- 
talje,  July  6,  1928;  pupil  of  J.  A.  Berg,  Faure  and 
Gounod;  his  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  choral 
and  chamber  music. 

Petreius,  Johann,  German  printer  and  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Langendorf,  Franconia;  died  Nuremberg, 
Mar.  18,  1550. 

Petrella,  Errico  (Enrico),  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Palermo,  Dec.  i,  1813;  died  Genoa, 
Apr.  7,  1877 ;  pupil  of  Giudice  and  others ;  his  compo- 
sitions included  many  successful  operas. 

Petrelli  (real  name  Petrov),  Eleonora  Louise 
Marianne  (nee  Wigstrom),  Swedish  soprano  and  song 
composer,  born  at  Sienturia  in  1835 ;  died  at  Chicago  in 
1904.  After  her  marriage  to  a  wealthy  Russian  named 
Petrov,  she  was  able  to  study  with  Lamperti,  Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia  and  Mme.  Nissen-Salomon,  Later  she 
sang  in  Russia  with  much  success.  After  a  brief  period 
of  teaching  in  Stockholm,  she  went  to  Chicago  where 
she  established  a  school  of  singing. 

Petreo,  Magno,  see  Pederson,  Mogens. 

Petri,  Egon,  contemporary  German  pianist,  born 
Hanover,  Mar.  23,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Busoni ;  after  ap- 
pearing successfully  in  Europe,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1932,  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  leading 
symphony  orchestras,  and  with  the  larger  radio  or- 
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chestras.  Recently  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  concer- 
tizing  in  Europe. 

Petri,  Georg  Gottfried,  German  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  at  Sorau  in  1715;  died  at  Gorlitz,  1795; 
his  works  include  sacred  and  vocal  music, 

Petri,  Helga,  German  singer,  teacher  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Aug.  3,  1890 ;  daughter  of  Henri 
Petri. 

Petri,  Henri  Wilhelm,  Dutch  violinist  and  music 
master,  born  Zeyst,  near  Utrecht,  Apr.  5,  1856;  died 
Dresden,  Apr.  7,  1914;  pupil  of  his  father,  H.  S. 
Dahmen  and  Joachim ;  played  successfully  in  London, 
and  returned  to  Germany  in  1877,  where  he  was  con- 
certmaster  successively  at  the  Ducal  Chapel,  Sonder- 
hausen;  the  Royal  Theatre,  Hanover;  led,  with  Brod- 
sky,  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  in  Leipzig ;  and  that  of 
the  Royal  Chapel,  Dresden.  He  organized  a  string 
quartet,  made  successful  tours,  playing  each  winter  in 
Dresden.  His  compositions  included  violin  solos  and 
songs ;  he  also  edited  the  concertos  of  Spohr,  Bach  and 
Mozart,  and  the  studies  of  Rode,  Kreutzer  and  Viotti. 

Petri,  Johann,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Breslau,  June  17,  1893;  his  works  include  organ  and 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Petri,  Johann  Samuel,  German  cantor  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Sorau,  Sept.  I,  1738;  died  Bautzen,  Apr. 
22,  1808. 

Petri,  Lillian  Jeffreys,  American  pianist,  writer  on 
music  and  music  teacher,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
2,  1877.  She  made  her  debut  in  Berlin,  concertized 
extensively,  and  was  foreign  correspondent  for  musical 
periodicals. 

Petri,  M.  Willem,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Amersfoort,  Apr.  7,  1853;  died  Utrecht,  Sept. 
10,  1924;  his  works  include  march  and  piano  music. 

Petri,  Paul,  contemporary  American  dramatic  tenor, 
born  Newark,  N.  J.,  Apr/22,  1877;  studied  with  Vit- 
torino  Moratti,  Mme.  Nikisch  and  Joseph  Pizzarello; 
made  his  debut  at  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  in  //  Tro- 
vaiore,  and  has  sung  in  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Petri  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  German  string 
quartet  founded  by  Henri  Petri  at  Dresden,  where  he 
was  violin  professor  at  the  Conservatory.  The  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  Henri  Petri,  first  violin ;  Bolland, 
second  violin ;  Unkenstein,  viola,  and  Alwin  Schroeder, 
violoncello.  This  organization  was  extremely  capable, 
and  in  popularity  was  a  rival  of  the  Brodsky  Quartet. 

Petridis,  Petro,  Turkish  composer,  author  and  critic, 
born  Nigde,  Asia  Minor,  July  23,  1892;  studied  at  the 
American  College,  Istanbul.  He  has  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  periodicals  and  has  written  orchestral 
works,  chamber  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Petrie,  George,  Irish  musicologist,  born  Dublin, 
1789;  died  there,  Jan.  17,  1866;  best  remembered  mu- 
sically for  his  collection  of  Irish  folk  songs  which,  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  forty  airs. 


PETRINI^PETTERSSON,  ANDERS 


Petrini,  Franz,  German  composer,  harpist  and  harp- 
;eacher,  born  at  Berlin  in  1744;  died  at  Paris  in  1819. 

Petrobelli  (Pietrobelli),  Francesco,  iTth  century 
talian  composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Bologna. 

Petroff,  Ossip  Afanassievitch,  Russian  dramatic 
ass,  born  Elizavetgrad,  Nov.  15,  1807;  died  St.  Peters- 
»urg,  Mar.  14,  1878;  became  intendant  of  the  Im- 
<erial  Opera,  and  engaged  to  sing  at  St.  Petersburg, 
/here  he  made  his  debut  in  The  Magic  Flute.  He  had 

voice  of  extraordinary  compass,  power  and  skill  and 
nmediately  became  the  greatest  Russian  bass  of  his 
ay.  He  created  the  chief  bass  roles  in  many  important 
Russian  operas  by  Glinka,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Mussorgsky. 

Petrograd,  see  St.  Petersburg. 

Petrograd  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  Russian 
tring  quartet,  founded  at  Petrograd  by  Charles  Gre- 
orovitch,  a  pupil  of  Joachim  and  Wieniawski. 

Petroni,  Antonio,  igth  century  Italian  violin  maker ; 
rorked  at  Rome  about  1860. 

Petroushka,  a  ballet  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  first  pro- 
uced  in  1911  at  Paris.  The  story  is:  A  Shrovetide 
air  is  in  progress  on  a  bright  winter's  day  in  St. 
'etersburg;  two  hurdy-gurdy  men  are  playing  for 
ances,  while  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  people 
re  laughing  and  chattering.  An  old  charlatan  draws 
ttention  to  his  puppet-show;  its  curtain  rises,  disclos- 
ig  a  ballerina,  a  Moor  and  poor  Petroushka  in  a 
ance  imitating  mechanical  dolls.  Their  master,  a 
lagician,  has  found  them  souls ;  Petroushka  has  more 
DU!  than  his  companions,  and  therefore  greater  capac- 
:y  for  suffering.  He  is  cursing  his  slavery  when 
ie  ballerina  enters,  but  his  fantastic  exultation 
Tightens  her  away.  The  Moor,  in  his  cell,  is  playing 
:upidly  with  a  cocoanut;  the  ballerina  comes  in,  and 
leir  puppet  souls  feel  a  kinship  which  rejects  Petrou- 
ika's  finer  nature.  Petroushka  enters  and  finds  the 
allerina  sitting  on  his  rival's  knee;  the  Moor  throws 
im  out.  Night  falls,  and  masqueraders  begin  to 
ssemble;  suddenly  the  curtains  of  the  marionettes 
Doth  part,  and  Petroushka,  the  Moor  and  the  ballerina 
art  out.  The  Moor  slays  Petroushka  with  a  sabre- 
low,  disappearing  with  the  ballerina,  while  the  crowd 
'atches  Petroushka  in  the  death  agony.  The  charlatan 
icks  up  Petroushka,  and  shows  the  people  they  have 
sen  wasting  their  sympathy  on  a  puppet.  He  drags 
le  puppet  toward  his  theatre,  but  he  sees  Petroushka's 
host  on  top  of  the  booth,  causing  the  guilty  magician 
)  flee  in  panic. 

Petrov,  Eleonora  Louise,  see  Petrelli,  Eleonora 
,ouise  Marianne. 

Petrucci,  Gualterio,  Italian  writer  on  music,  born 
'alermo,  Feb.  4,  1864;  died  Rome,  May  28,  1928;  his 
'ritings  include  special  articles  on  Wagner. 

Petrucci,  Ottaviano  dei,  Italian  printer  of  music, 
orn  Fossombrone,  June  18,  1466;  died  there,  May  7, 
539.  He  was  the  inventor  of  music  printing  from 


movable  type  and  in  1498  received  from  the  Council 
of  the  Republic  of  Venice  the  privilege  of  printing  mu- 
sic by  his  new  device  for  twenty  years.  He  ceded  his 
business  in  1511  and  moved  to  Fossombrone  with  a 
fifteen-year  privilege  for  printing  within  the  Papal 
States.  His  invention  came  at  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Netherlands  School,  and  his  first  work, 
Harmonicoe  musices  Odhecaton,  1501,  contained 
ninety-four  chansons  in  three  parts,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  in  four  parts,  and  fifteen  motets. 

Petrus,  Picardus,  13*  century  theorist  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects. 

Petrus  de  Cruce,  late  13*  century  French  composer 
of  Amiens. 

Petrus  de  Florentia,  see  Piero  di  Firenze. 

Petrus  de  Waart,  see  Waart,  Hendrikus  Aloys, 
Petrus  de. 

Petrus  dictus  palma  ociosa,  I4th  century  theorist, 
author  of  Compendium  de  discantu  mensurabili,  writ- 
ten in  1336  and  first  published  in  1914,  a  remarkable 
work  on  rhythm. 

Petrus  Philippus,  see  Philips,  Peter. 

Petrus  Platensis,  see  Rue,  Pierre  de  la. 

Petrzelka,  Vilem,  Czech  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  in  Konigsfeld,  near  Brunn,  Sept.  10, 
iBSg;  studied  with  L.  Janacek  and  V.  Novak;  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  choral,  instrumental  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Petsch,  Hans,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Ludwigshafen,  Feb.  14,  1891;  his  works  are 
chiefly  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Petschke>  Dr.  Hermann  Theobald,  German  song 
composer,  born  Bautzen,  Mar.  21,  1806;  died  Leipzig, 
Jan.  28,  1888. 

Petschnig,  Emil,  Austrian  composer,  born  Klagen- 
furt,  Dec.  19,  1877;  studied  with  Fuchs  and  Zemlin- 
sky ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral  and  op- 
eratic works. 

Petschnikoff,  Alexander,  Russian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Yelets,  Feb.  8,  1873;  pupil  of  Hfimaly 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  where  he  won  a  gold 
medal.  He  played  with  phenomenal  success  in  Berlin, 
later  touring  Europe  and  America.  He  received  the 
title  "Royal  Professor"  in  1910  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Academy  in  Munich, 

Petterson-Persfelt,  Bror,  Swedish  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Stockholm,  May  27,  1881;  studied  at 
the  Stockholm  Conservatory,  and  at  Frankfort  with 
Hugo  Becker  and  Cossmann;  taught  at  the  Music  In- 
stitute>  Helsingfors,  and  became  solo  'cellist  in  the 
orchestras  there  and  at  Stockholm.  His  works  are 
chiefly  for  the  violoncello. 

Petter&son,  Anders,  Swedish  teacher,  born  at  Gylle 
in  1841 ;  died  Hull,  Nov.  9,  1898;  brother  of  Hans  Pet- 
tersson ;  pupil  of  Randel,  David  and  Hauptner. 


PETTERSSON,  HANS— PEUTINGER 


Pettersson,  Hans,  Swedish  organist,  violoncellist 
and  teacher,  born  Gylle,  Lund,  May  19,  1830;  died 
Stockholm,  Jan.  20,  1907. 

Pettersson,  Petter  (Pehr),  Swedish  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  at  Uppland  in  1813  ;  died  in 
Karlberg,  Aug.  16,  1891  ;  his  compositions  were  mainly 
choral  music. 

Pettine,  Giuseppe,  Italian  mandolin  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Isernia,  Feb.  12,  1874;  pupil  of  McDougall 
and  Mastropaolo  ;  has  toured  extensively  in  the  United 
States.  His  compositions  include  a  mandolin  concerto, 
other  mandolin  music  and  a  method. 

Pettit,  Walter,  English  violoncellist,  born  London, 
Mar.  14,  1835;  died  there>  Dec-  JI>  l8&2- 

Petto  (It),  chest. 

Petuchoff  (Pjetuchoff),  Michael  Onissiforovitsch, 
Russian  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1843  >  died  there,  Oct.  4,  1895  ;  wrote  articles 
on  musical  instruments. 

Petyr  (Petre,  Peter),  Henry,  late  I5th  and  early 
1  6th  century  English  composer. 

Petyrek,  Felix,  Czech-Austrian  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Briinn,  May  14,  1892;  pupil  of  Go- 
dowsky,  Sauer  and  Schreker  in  Vienna;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  instrumental,  choral,  operatic,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music. 

Petz,  Jakob,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born  Vils,  July 
22,  1742;  died  there,  Jan.  21,  1824.  He  built  on  the 
Amati  model. 

Petz,  Johann  Christoph,  German  composer,  singer, 
violinist  and  conductor,  born  Munich,  Sept.  9,  1664; 
died  Stuttgart,  Sept.,  1716;  studied  with  J.  K.  Kerll; 
his  works-  included  operatic  and  instrumental  ensemble 
music. 

Petzelt,  Josef,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Wollstein,  May  25,  1884;  composed  an  opera,  chamber 
music,  a  symphony  and  songs. 

Petzer,  Toni,  Austrian  basso,  born  Linz,  Dec.  23, 
1843  1  died  Salzburg,  Nov.  24,  1902.  He  sang  at  the 
Munich  Court  Theatre, 

Petzet,  Walter,  German  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Breslau,  Oct.  10,  1866;  pupil  of  Kleffel, 
Giehrl,  Rheinberger,  Abel,  von  Riehl  and  von  Biilow; 
then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  taught  at 
Minneapolis,  Chicago,  and  the  Scharwenka  Institute, 
New  York.  He  later  taught  at  Helsingf  ors  and  Karls- 
ruhe, where  he  played  all  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  in 
nine  evenings,  and  was  so  successful  he  repeated  the 
series  the  next  season.  His  works  included  piano  and 
orchestral  music. 

Petzhold,  Wilhelm  Leberecht,  see  Petzold, 
Leberecht. 


Petzko-Schubert,   Therese,   Russian  violinist  and 
leader  of  a  woman's  string  quartet,  born  Tiflis,  June 

4,-i 


Petzmayer,  Johann,  Austrian  zither  player,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  18,  1803;  died  Munich,  Dec.  29,  1884; 
son  of  an  inn-keeper;  a  self-taught  performer,  he 
brought  much  business  to  his  father's  inn,  and  his  fame 
spread  rapidly  until  he  made  an  appearance  before  the 
Emperor.  He  later  took  up  the  bowed  zither,  toured 
Germany,  and  was  virtuoso  to  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria.  He  settled  in  Munich  in  1870. 

Petzold,  Anton,  Czech  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Prague,  Aug.  13,  1858;  died  Olmutz,  May  5, 


Petzold,  Christian,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Konigstein,  Saxony,  1677;  died  Dresden,  July  2, 
1733  ;  his  works  include  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Petzold,  Emil  Gustav,  German  cantor,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Plauen,  Aug.  18,  1877. 

Petzold,  Eugen  Karl,  Swiss  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Ronneburg,  Altenburg, 
Nov.  7,  1813;  died  Zofingen,  Jan.  28,  1889;  studied  in 
Leipzig. 

Petzold  (Bezeld,  Pezelius,  Pezel),  Johann  Chris- 
toph, German  composer,  instrumentalist,  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  in  Calau  (Lausitz),  1639;  died 
in  Bautzen,  Oct.  13,  1694;  for  some  time  cantor  at 
St.  Thomas  Church,  Leipzig.  He  exercised  consider- 
able influence  on  instrumental  forms  and  style  of  or- 
chestration through  his  many  works.  In  addition,  he 
was  the  author  of  two  theoretical  books. 

Petzold,  Rudolf,  English  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Liverpool,  July  17,  1908;  his  works  include  an  over- 
ture, a  piano  sonata,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Petzold  (Petzhold),  Wilhelm  Leberecht,  German 
piano  maker,  born  Lichtenhain,  Saxony,  July  2,  1784. 
He  worked  as  a  piano  maker  with  J.  Pfeiffer  in  Paris 
before  starting  his  own  business.  His1  squares  were 
favored  because  his  strings  were  longer  and  thicker, 
and  his  instruments  more  solidly  built. 

Petzoldt,  Richard,  German  musicologist  and  com- 
poser, born  Plauen,  Nov.  12,  1907;  his  compositions 
include  an  orchestral  suite  from  Johann  Mattheson's 
Boris  Godunow,  chamber  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Peu  a  peu  (Fr.),  little  by  little. 

Peudargent,  Martin,  see  Martin  Peu  D'  Argent. 

Peuetrl  (Beurlin),  Paul,  early  i7th  century  German 
organist,  organ  builder  and  composer;  died  about  1625. 
He  created  the  German  suite  with  variations  by  using 
four  dances  that  were  built  on  the  same  theme.  He 
also  wrote  a  book  of  songs  and  several  volumes  of  in- 
strumental pieces. 

Peuschel,  Moritz,  German  singer  and  composer, 
born  Leipzig,  Oct.  6,  1838;  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

Peutinger,  Conrad,  German  church  music  patron, 
born  Augsburg,  Oct.  14,  1465  ;  died  there,  Dec.  24, 
1547;  keen  devotee  for  the  welfare  of  literature  and 
art,  and  a  great  collector  of  MSS.,  antiquities  and  in- 
scriptions. 
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PEVERNAGE— PFEIL 


Pevernage,  Andreas,  Flemish  composer,  choir- 
master and  editor,  born  at  Courtrai,  Flanders,  in  1543; 
died  July  30,  1591. 

Peycke,  Frieda,  contemporary  American  composer, 
recitalist  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Omaha,  Neb.; 
pupil  at  the  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Adolf 
Weidig  and  Walton  Perkins,  taught  at  the  Chicago 
Conservatory,  and  has  given  many  recitals  of  musi- 
cally illustrated  poems.  Her  compositions  include  edu- 
cational piano  music  and  vocal  works. 

Peyreville,  Jean  Marie  Becquie  de,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Toulouse,  1797;  died  Paris,  Jan. 
1876.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  R. 
Kreutzer  and  Jean  Kreutzer,  played  in  various  opera 
orchestras  and  composed  for  his  instrument. 

Peyro,  Jose,  I7th  century  Spanish  composer. 

Peyser,  Ethel,  contemporary  American  writer  oft 
musical  subjects;  she  has  collaborated  with  Marion 
Bauer  on  two  histories  of  music,  How  Music  Grew 
and  Music  Through  the  Ages,  and  has  also  written  a 
history  of  Carnegie  Hall  entitled  The  House  That 
Music  Built. 

Peyser,  Herbert  F.,  American  critic  and  correspond- 
ent, born  New  York,  Aug.  6,  1889;  has  been  connected 
with  "Musical  America"  and  the  New  York  'Times." 

Pezelius,  Johann  Christoph,  see  Petzold,  Johann 
Christoph. 

Pezold,  Gustav,  German  composer  of  vocal  and 
stage  music  and  oratorio  singer,  born  Stetten-on-the- 
Henchelberg,  Oct.  13,  1850;  died  Kirchheim,  Oct.  13, 


Pezze,  Alessandro,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  Milan, 
Aug.  n,  1835;  died  May  27,  1914.  He  studied  with 
Merighi  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  and  became  first 
cellist  at  La  Scala.  He  appeared  in  London  in  1857, 
md  after  provincial  tours,  became  'cellist  at  Covent 
Sarden,  and  with  the  Philharmonic.  He  thten  turned 
:o  teaching  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  played 
ipon  a  Ruggieri  'cello,  and  later  upon  a  "Mara" 
Stradivarius. 

Pezzetto  (It.),  little  piece. 

Pezzo  (It.),  phrase,  piece  of  music,  plural  peszi. 

Pfaff,  Heinrich,  German  composer  of  operas,  can- 
atas,  choruses  and  songs,  born  Bierstadt,  Dec.  31, 
:88o. 

Pfahler,  Jean,  German  opera  composer  and  music 
eacher,  born  Niirnberg,  Mar.  26,  1894. 

Pfalz,  Karl  Friedrich  Miiller,  see  Muller-Pfalz, 
r£arl  Friedrich. 

Pfannschmidt,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Feb. 
:3,  1863;  pupil  of  Bargiel,  Succo,  Haupt,  Heymann- 
R.eineck,  and  H.  Putsch;  his  compositions  include 
•ongs,  choral  and  organ  works. 

Pfannstiehl,  Bernhard,  German  organist  and  music 
lirector,  born  Schmalkalden,  Thuringia,  Dec.  18,  1861  ; 


became  blind  when  six  months  old,  and  studied  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Leipzig,  and  with  J.  Kniese 
and  H.  Klesse.  Upon  Liszt's  advice  he  specialized  in 
the  organ,  and  became  organist  at  St.  John's,  Leipzig, 
also  at  Chemnitz  and  Dresden,  where  he  was  also 
church  music  director.  He  held  a  high  position  as  an 
exponent  of  Bach  and  also  of  the  more  recent  com- 
posers. 

Pfeife  (Ger.),  a  pipe;  an  organ  pipe. 

Pfeifer,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  chorus  direc- 
tor; born  about  1833;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  17,  1897;  dr 
rected  the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera  for  thirty  years. 

Pfeiffer,  Franz  Anton,  German  bassoonist  and  com- 
poser; born  at  Wendischtenk  in  1754;  died  at  Ludwigs- 
lust  in  1792;  his  works  include  overtures,  a  bassoon 
concerto  and  chamber  music. 

Pfeiffer,  Georges  Jean,  French  composer  and  pian- 
ist, born  Versailles,  Dec.  12,  1835 ;  died  Paris,  Feb.  14, 
1908;  pupil  of  his  mother,  and  of  Maleden  and 
Damcke;  made  his  debut  at  the  conservatory  concerts 
in  1862.  He  was  a  music  critic  for  the  "Voltaire,"  and 
an  officer  of  the  Society  of  Composers,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  a  partner  in  the  piano  firm  of  Pleyel, 
Wolff  et  Cie,  Paris.  His  works  include  comic  operas, 
orchestral,  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Pfeiffer,  Hubert,  German  blind  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Barmen,  Sept.  14,  1891;  died  Aachen,  Dec. 
25,  1932;  his  compositions  include  church  music,  can- 
tatas, a  piano  sonata  and  organ  music. 

Pfeiffer,  Johann,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Niirnberg,  Jan.  i,  1697;  died  Bayreuth,  1761; 
employed  at  the  court  of  Weimar  and  wrote  a  cantata, 
concertos  and  orchestral  works. 

Pfeiffer,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  bassoonist  and 
composer,  born  Wiirzburg,  Nov.  2,  1901 ;  his  works  in- 
clude a  symphony,  an  oboe  sonata  and  songs  with  or- 
chestra. 

Pfeiffer,  Michael  Traugott,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Wilfershausen,  Ba- 
varia, Nov.  5,  1771;  died  Wettingen,  Aargau,  May 
20,  1849;  author  of  a  study  on  voice  culture. 

Pfeiffer,  Theodor,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Heidelberg,  Oct.  20,  1853;  died  Dec.  29,  1936; 
pupil  of  A.  Seidel  and  von  Biilow  at  Stuttgart  Con- 
servatory; became  a  teacher  in  Baden  Baden  and  at 
Mannheim,  and  was  made  Royal  Professor  in  1905 ;  his 
works  include  a  mass,  choruses,  piano  music  and  valu- 
able studies. 

Pfeiffer,  Theodor,  German  organist,  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Aachen,  July  3,  1875;  his 
works  include  sixteen  masses  and  other  church  music, 
cantatas,  songs  and  chamber  music. 

Pfeil,  Anna  Doris,  Danish  soprano,  born  Copen- 
hagen, May  3,  1847 ;  studied  with  Wartel  in  Paris ;  ap- 
peared in  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  operas. 

Pfeil,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  editor,  born 
Leipzig,  Dec.  18,  1835 ;  died  there,  Apr.  17,  1899. 
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Pf eilschif ter,  Julie  von,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Mannheim,  Apr.  15,  1840;  her  composi- 
tions include  piano  and  ballet  music  and  songs. 

Pferdmenges,  Maria,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rahmel,  Mar.  8,  1872;  her  works  include 
organ  and  piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Pfeuffer,  Walter,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  June  21,  1893;  his  compositions  include 
orchestral  overtures,  violoncello  music  and  songs. 

Pfitzner,  Hans,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Moscow,  of  German  parents,  May  5,  1869.  His 
father  returned  to  Germany  a  few  years  later,  and 
became  music  director  at  the  Stadttheatre,  Frankfort, 
where  the  boy  studied  with  Kwast  and  Knorr  at  Hoch's 
Conservatory.  In  1892  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Co- 
blenz  Conservatory ;  the  next  year  he  gave  a  concert  of 
his  own  works  in  Berlin.  In  1894  he  became  conductor 
at  the  Stadttheatre,  Mayence,  and  in  1897  teacher  of 
composition  and  conducting  at  the  Stern  Conservatory, 
Berlin.  He  later  conducted  at  the  Theatre  des  Westens 
in  Berlin,  directed  the  Kaim  Orchestra's  subscrip- 
tion concerts  at  Munich,  and  succeeded  Stockhausen  at 
Strassburg  as  director  of  the  Conservatory  and  man- 
ager of  the  Opera.  He  then  conducted  the  Munich 
Concert  Society,  taught  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and 
was  made  a  Royal  Professor  in  1913,  and  was  given  a 
degree  by  Strassburg  University.  In  1920  he  became 
Bavarian  general  music  director,  and  then  settled  at 
Schondorf  on  the  Ammersee.  Pfitzner's  opera,  Pales- 
trina,  produced  in  1917,  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  German  composers  of  the  romantic  school ;  it  is  re- 
garded in  his  native  land  as  in  a  class  with  Wagner's 
Parsifal.  His  other  stage  works  include  Der  arme 
Heinrich,  considered  by  some  critics  his  best  opera; 
Die  Rose  vom  Liebesgarten  and  Christeflein;  also  music 
to  Ibsen's  Festival  at  Solhaug  and  Kleist's  Kathchen 
of  Heilbronn.  Other  compositions  include  choral 
works,  songs,  piano  music,  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tral works,  also  six  important  books  on  opera  produc- 
tion. His  biography  has  been  written  by  Conrad 
Wandrey  and  by  Arthur  Seidl. 

Pfitzner,  Robert,  German  violinist,  born  Frohburg, 
Sept.  8,  1825;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Nov.  n,  1904; 
father  of  Hans  Pfitzner;  pupil  of  Ferdinand  David. 

Pfitzner,  Walther,  nephew  of  Hans  Pfitzner,  Ger- 
man pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Leipzig  in  1882; 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  made  his  debut  as 
a  pianist  in  1896;  became  a  theatre  conductor  in  Teplitz, 
Bautzen,  Bremen  and  Kiel,  taught  in-  Berlin,  and  in 
1915  came  to  America,  where  he  taught  and  became 
choral  conductor  at  Bethany  College,  Lindsboro,  Kan. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphonic  fantasia,  'cello 
intermezzi  and  songs. 

Pfitzner-Saverni,  Ada,  American,  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Appleton,  Wis.,  Mar.  2,  1881;  studied  in  Europe 
and  America,  made  her  debut  in  opera  at  Kiel,  Ger- 


many,  in  1908,  and  has  sung  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Pflughaupt,  Sophie  (nee  Shtchepin),  Russian  pian- 
ist, born  Diinaburg,  Russia,  Mar.  15,  1837;  died  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Nov.  10,  1867. 

Pfohl,  Ferdinand,  Bohemian  music  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Elbogen,  Oct.  12,  1862;  studied  law  at 
Prague,  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  and  music  as  a  private 
pupil  of  O.  Paul.  In  1891  he  became  music  editor  of 
"Daheim,"  and  the  next  year  of  the  "Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,"  in  which  important  position  he  remained  for 
a  number  of  years.  His  musical  essays  are  famous  for 
their  fine  discrimination  and  their  literary  style,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  German  critics.  His 
writings  include  works  on  grand  opera  and  Richard 
Wagner,  and  his  compositions  symphonic,  orchestral 
and  piano  music. 

Pfordten,  Hermann  von  der,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Munich,  July  5,  1857 ; 
died  there,  Nov.  17,  1933;  studied  in  Munich  and 
Leipzig;  wrote  studies  on  Mozart,  Weber,  Beethoven,' 
and  Wagner. 

Pfouts,  Earl  John,  American  violinist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Bucyrus,  O.,  June  20,  1881 ;  studied  with 
Remy  and  Musin,  has  toured  the  United  States,  been 
soloist  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  orchestra, 
and  taught  in  Philadelphia. 

Pfretzchner,  Herman  Richard,  German  bow  maker, 
born  1857;  served  his  apprenticeship  with  his  father, 
and  after  working  at  Paris-  with  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  estab- 
lished his  own  business  in  1880.  He  used  Tourte  and 
Voirin  bows  as  models,  and  is  especially  known  for 
his  Wilhelmj  bow,  which  is  used  by  many  of  the 
greatest  violinists.  None  of  his  bows  are  varnished, 
and  all  bear  the  name  H.  R.  Pfretzchner. 

Pfriemer,  Ernst,  Polish  violinist  and  stage  music 
composer,  born  at  Lemberg  in  1872. 

Pfte,,  abbreviation  for  Pianoforte. 

Phagotus,  an  improved  form  of  the  Italian  bagpipe, 
invented  by  Afranio  Albonese  of  Pavia. 

Phang,  a  Siamese  free-reed  instrument  made  of  a 
hollow  block  of  wood  into  which  pipes  are  inserted. 
It  is  similar  to  the  cheng. 

Phantasie  (Gen),  fancy,  fantasy. 

Phantasierem  (Ger.),  to  improvise. 

Phantasiestiick  (Ger.),  9,  fantasia,  or  short  piece  of 
a  romantic  character, 

Phedre,  an  overture  to  Racine's  play,  composed  by 
Jules  Massenet  in  1876.  It  follows  closely  the  story 
of  Phedre,  wife  of  Theseus,  who  falls  in  love  with  her 
step-son.  Theseus,  becoming  jealous  of  his  son,  in- 
duces Neptune  to  frighten  the  horses  of  his  son's 
chariot  so  that  he  is  killed. 

Phek,  Chinese  castagxiets  made  of  five  pieces  of  wood 
fastened  together  with  silk  cord. 


Phelps,  Ellsworth  C.,  American  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Middletown,  Conn.,  Aug.  n,  1827;  died 
at  Brooklyn  in  1913;  self-taught;  organist  at  New 
London,  Conn.;  teacher  in  Syracuse  and  New  York, 
and  organist  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  thirty  years.  His  compositions  include  two  comic 
operas,  a  sacred  operetta,  a  symphony,  concert  over- 
tures, choral  works,  symphonic  poems  and  military 
band  pieces. 

Phi  Beta,  a  national  sorority  of  music  and  dramatic 
art  which  was  founded  in  1912  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  functions  through  chapters  in  music  con- 
servatories, colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States.  It  contributes  to  the  Young  Artists'  Contests 
and  maintains  a  number  of  scholarships  annually. 

Philadelphia    (Pennsylvania),   an   American   city 
which  has  had  many  musical  activities  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  igth  century,  and  ranks  today  as  one  of  the 
most  important  centers  in  the  United  States.    Travel- 
ling troupes  of  musicians  began  visiting  the  city  about 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century;  in  1759,  the  first  mu- 
sical club  was  established  there.     Many  French  and 
English  musicians  made  the  city  their  permanent  home; 
in  1820  they  united  to  form  the  first  musical  society 
to  be  established  there,  the  Musical  Fund  Society.    By 
1823  they  had  erected  their  own  hall  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings,  and  in  1830  they  established  an  academy 
for  musical  instruction.    This  organization  gave  both 
choral  and  orchestral  concerts  and  did  much  to  stimu- 
late musical  appreciation  in  the  city.    Philadelphia  was 
always    a<    close    rival    to    New    York    for    operatic 
supremacy;  eventually  New  York  became  the  undis- 
puted leader  in  this  field.    The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
(q.v.)  is  unquestionably  the  leading  musical  organiza- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  finest  orchestras 
in  the  entire  country.     Its  existence  came  from-  the 
needs  of  the  city  for  its  own  orchestra;  Theodore 
Thomas  frequently  visited  the  city  with  his-  own  or- 
'chestra,  but  when  he  went  to  Chicago  in  1891,  the  city 
was  left  without  a  regular  season  of  symphony  con- 
certs.   The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a  few 
concerts,  but  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  to 
supply  the  demand  for  their  particular  form  of  musical 
activity.    During  the  season  of  1895-96  the  city  spon- 
sored a  guaranteed  opera  season  of  forty  performances 
under  the  conductorship   of   Gustav  Hinrichs.     The 
next  year  Walter  Damrosch  gave  some  operatic  per- 
formances there;  in  1897  there  was  a  season  sponsored 
by  Damrosch  and  Charles  Ellis,  and  the  following  year 
Charles  Ellis  continued  alone  with  Damrosch  as  con- 
ductor.   From  then  on  arrangements  were  made  for  an 
annual  opera  season  there  with   Maurice  Grau  and 
Heinrich  Conried.     During  this  period  of  increased 
interest  in  operatic  performances,  orchestral  music  was 
not  entirely  neglected.    Hinrichs  while  being  director 
of  the  opera  had  given  some  orchestral  concerts,  but 
had  failed  to  find  sufficient  musical  talent  for  a  sym- 


phonic orchestra  in  the  musicians  at  his  disposal.    The 
Germania,  a  local  concert  orchestra,  expanded  during 
the  same  season,  and  gave  Friday  afternoon  concerts 
conducted  by  William  Stoll,  Jr.    These  continued  for 
two  years.    The  work  was  continued  by  Henry  Gordon 
Thunder,  who  renamed  the  band  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, but  its  concerts  were  but  tentative  at  best,  as 
were  those  of  a  Symphony  Society  of  Philadelphiaf 
founded  in  1893  and  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Gil- 
christ    The  forerunner  of  the  present  orchestra  gave 
its  first  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Scheel 
in  1900  with  such  success  that  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra Association,  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
orchestra,  sent  him  abroad  to  recruit  musicians  with 
whom  to  form  a  permanent  symphony  organization. 
The  first  regular  season  of  the  new  orchestra  was  given 
in  1900-01  under  the  baton  of  Scheel,  who  continued 
as  the  conductor  until  his  death  in  1907.    Karl  Pohlig 
succeeded   him   from    1907  to    1912,   when   Leopold 
Stokowski  took  up  the  duties  he  has  continued  to  fill 
so  admirably  to  the  present  time.    The  orchestra  gives 
subscription,  popular  and  children's  concerts  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  also  tours  extensively.    The 
Aacdemy  of  Music  was  the  home  of  both  concerts  and 
opera  from  its  erection  in  1857  until  the  opening  of  thfe 
Opera  House  in  1908.    The  latter  was  built  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  and  was  to  have  been  managed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
The  Mendelssohn  Club  is  the  leading  choral  society.  It 
was  founded  in  1874,  and  has  had  as  its  conductors 
Gilchrist  and  Norden.    The  Manuscript  Music  Society 
has  exerted  an  important  influence  since  it  was  founded 
in  1892.    Gilchrist  was  also  president  of  this  organiza- 
tion for  many  years.    The  Philadelphia  Musical  Acad- 
emy, established  in  1870,  is  the  oldest  music  school ; 
the  most  prominent  institution  in  the  city  at  the  present 
time  is-  the  Curtis  Institute  of  'Music  (q.v.)  directed 
by  Josef  Hofmann,  founded  in  1924  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Curtis   Bok.     Other   educational  musical  institutions 
now  in  the  city  include  those  founded  by  Gilbert  Ray- 
nolds  Combs  in  1885,  Constantin  Sternberg  in  1895^ 
and  Leef son  and  Hille  in  1899.     The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (q.  v.)  has  had  a  music  department  since 
1875;  it  is  now  (1938)  under  the  direction  of  Harl 
McDonald.     Theodore  Presser,  the  music  publisher, 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  the  Presser  Home  for 
Retired  Musicians  in  1906 ;  this  institution  is  uiiique  of 
its  kind,  and  is  housed  in  a  substantial  building  in 
Germantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.    Philadelphia 
is  the  birthplace  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  William  H. 
Fry,  David  Bispham,  James  G.  Huneker  and  many 
other  musicians  of  importance.    The  Free  Library  in 
Philadelphia  contains  a  collection  of  orchestral  scores, 
with  the  parts   for  each  number,   divided,  into   two 
classes:  (i)  about  4000  works  for  large  and  small  or- 
chestras; (2)  about  2500  works  for  solo  instruments, 
such  as  the  piano,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  fliite,  oboe, 
trumpet,  horn,  etc.,  with  orchestral   accompaniment 
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The  collection  was  made  by  Edwin  A.  Fleisher;  it  is 
housed  in  special  quarters  in  the  library,  and  loans  of 
both  scores  and  parts  for  public  performance  are  made 
without  charge  to  orchestras  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  unpublished  orchestral  works  of  Amer- 
ican composers  have  been  copied,  rendering  them  avail- 
able for  performance. 

Philadelphia  Chamber  String  Sinfonietta,  The, 
an  organization  founded  under  the  direction  of  Fabien 
Sevitzky  in  1925,  and  composed  of  eighteen  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  presenting  modern  and  classic  music  from  the 
literature  of  works  written  for  string  orchestra.  Both 
artistically  and  financially  the  organization  has  been  a 
pronounced  success,  gives  programs  in  various  cities 
and  also  has  made  many  notable  phonograph  records. 

Philadelphia  ,Grand  Opera  Company,  The,  an 
organization  founded  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1926 
with  Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy  as  president.  During  the  first 
season,  1926-1927,  six  performances  were  given;  the 
next  year  this  number  was  increased  to  twelve.  In 
1929  the  company  became  affiliated  with  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Curtis  Bok  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  also"  became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  opera  company.  The  number  of  annual  per- 
formances was  steadily- increased  until  the  season  be- 
came one  of  ten  weeks,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  regular 
schedule  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association.  The 
repertoire  of  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company  con- 
sists of  both  standard 'works  of  the  German,  French 
and  Italian  schools  and  of  novelties,  and  includes  Aida, 
Rigoletto,  Pagliacci,  Oiello,  La  Giaconda,  La  Traviata, 
Tosca,  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Madame  Butterfly,  La 
Boheme,  II  Trovatore,  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,  Faust,  Carmen,  Manon,  Samson  et 
Dalila,  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,  Lakme,  Thais, 
Lohengrin,  Tieftand,  Hansel  und  Gretel,  Wozzeck, 
Tannhauser,  Eugene  Ori&gin,  Boris  Godounoff,  Tristan 
und  Isolde,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Mavra,  Iphigenie  in 
Aulis,  Falstaff  and  Die  Meistersinger.  Alban  Berg's 
Woszeck  was  given  its  American  premiere  under  the 
conductorship  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  and  Eugene 
Goosens.  The  ballet. -productions  other  than  ballets 
which  are  integral  parts  of  operatic  works,  have  included 
Die  Puppenfee,'  The  Red  Terror,  UHiver,  Salome;  and 
Versailles.  Catherine  Littlefield  is  the  premiere  danseuse 
and  ballet  mistress.  The  roster  of  singers  has  included 
Mary  Garden,  Anne  Roselle,  Josephine  Lucchese,  Bianca 
Saroya,  Charlotte  Boerner,  Clara  Jacobo,  Marianne 
Gonitch,  Clare  Clairhert,  Hitzi  Koyke,  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  Carmela  Ponselle, 
Sophie  Braslau, 'Marie  Koshetz,  Richard  Crooks,  Bruno 
Korell,  Pasquale  Amato,  Ivan  Ivantzoff,  John  Charles 
Thomas,  Ivan  Steschenko  and  Nicholas  Konraty.  Due 
to  the  affiliation  with  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
various  pupils  have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
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minor  roles  in  the  productions,  and  playing  in  the  opera 
orchestra,  which  is  otherwise  composed  exclusively  of 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  The,  organized  in  1899, 
the  "Orchestra  of  Eighty  Philadelphia  Musicians 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel"  gave  two  per- 
formances in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  success  of  these 
two  programs  brought  about  a  campaign  for  a  guaran- 
tee fund  to  maintain  the  orchestra  permanently.  The 
following  fall,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  had  been 
selected,  and  the  organizing  of  the  ensemble  under 
way ;  Scheel  conducted  for  seven  years  before  he  died. 
On  May  17,  1901,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation was-  formed,  but  the  deficit  multiplied  itself 
by  five  during  the  first  season.  Scheel  saw  the  need  of 
attracting  more  attention  to  the  orchestra  by  the  use 
of  soloists  and  tours  to  other  cities ;  the  second  season 
the  orchestra  visited  Baltimore,  Washington  and  New 
York.  The  officers  of  the  Association  demanded 
lighter  programs,  but  Scheel  insisted  upon  maintaining 
the  standard  for  the  regular  season,  although  he  finally 
introduced  popular  concerts  as  benefits-  for  various 
causes;  the  orchestra  was  thereafter  used  on  all  sorts 
of  social*  occasions.  In  1904  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted some  concerts  with  his  wife  as  soloist,  and  in 
1905  Felix  Weingartner  gave  a  special  concert;  the 
same  year  Scheel  started  giving  programs  of  House 
Music  at  private  residences  with  an  orchestra  reduced 
to  30  odd  members.  In  1906  one  of  these  concerts 
was  given  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House. 
In  connection  with  concerts  at  Harrisburg,  Lancaster, 
Allentown  and  Trenton,  the  idea  of  aid  through 
women's  committees  originated.  The  Women's  Com- 
mittee under  Mrs1.  Alexander  J.  Dallas  Dixon  sustained 
the  orchestra  by  obtaining  various  sums  of  money  for 
a  period  of  over  16  years.  Upon  the  death  of  Scheel 
on  Mar.  13,  1907,  the  remainder  of  the  season  was 
filled  out  by  August  Rodemann  (assistant  conductor), 
Dr.  Otto  Neitzel  and  Leandro  Campanari.  The  next' 
fall,  Carl  Pohlig,  a  Bohemian  pupil  and  friend  of 
Liszt,  was  engaged  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract reengaged  for  3  more  years.  In  1912  the  prob- 
lem of  a  ^conductor  again  arose;  the  orchestra  was 
well  organized  in  ensemble  and  the  guarantee  fund  was 
fairly  well  off.  Leopold  Stokowski  was  engaged  at 
just  this  right  psychological  moment  for  the  tremend- 
ous progress  the  orchestra  has  since  enjoyed  under 
his  baton.  He  was  welcomed  to  Philadelphia  with 
tremendous  applause.  One  of  his  earliest  spectacular 
moves  was  the  performance  on  Mar.  3  and  4,  1916,  of 
Gustav  Mahler's  eighth  symphony  which  required'  an 
orchestra  ^  and  chorus  of  over  1000  performers  and 
eight  soloists.  It  was  a  tremendous  venture,  but  it  was 
an,  important  musical  premiere,  and  won  the  orchestra 
international  recognition.  The  triumph  in  Philadelphia 
was  repeated  by  the  ensemble  in  New  York  on  Apr.  9, 
1916.  However  the  financial  situation  was  still  a  bug- 
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bear,  until  at  this  point  "The  Unknown  Donor"  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  annual  deficits  for  five  consecutive 
years    provided    a    permanent    endowment    fund    of 
$500,000  was  raised  by  the  association  over  that  period. 
The  Women's  Committee  succeeded  in  obtaining  even 
more  than  that  amount;  in  1919  Edward  W.  Bok, 
who  revealed  himself  the  next  year  as  "The  Unknown 
Donor,"  proposed  a  million  dollar  fund  to  take  care  of 
increasing  costs  and  end  the  financial  problem  forever. 
The  campaign  raised  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  over  the  quota  from  13,000  people.    The  2Oth 
anniversary  was  celebrated  in  November,  1920,  with  a 
repetition   of   Fritz   Scheel's   first   program;   Willem 
Mengelberg  appeared  as  guest  conductor  during  the 
course  of  that  season.     In  1925  the  25th  anniversary 
was  celebrated;  in  1930  the  experiment  of  orchestra- 
opera  performances  was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.     In  conjunction  with  the  Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  Company,  the  orchestra  took  part  in  American 
premieres  of  Schoenberg's  Gluckliche  Hand  and  Berg's 
Wozseck.    This  led  to  direct  opera  sponsorship  by  the 
Orchestra    Association    with    the    performances    of 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  American  premieres  of  Stra- 
vinsky's Mavra,  Gluck's  Iphigenie  in  Aulis  as  well  as 
Carmen,  Der  Rosenkavatier,  Haensel  und  Gretel,  Boris 
Godounov,  Falstaff,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk  and  Die  Meistersinger.    In  1935- 
36  Fritz  Reiner  and  Alexander  Smallens  were  guest 
conductors  for  some  of  the  operas,  but  for  financial 
reasons    opera    was    discontinued    after    that  season. 
Young  People's  Concerts  had  been  carried  on  by  Scheel 
from  1902,  and  Ernest  Schelling  continued  them  after 
Scheel's  death.    Under  the  sponsorship  of  RCA  Victor 
Company,  Stokowski  toured  the  country  with  the  or- 
chestra in  1936  performing  in  more  than  twenty-five 
cities.     In  1936  the  •  orchestra  acquired  a  second  con- 
ductor in  the  person  of  Eugene  Ormandy  to  share  the 
season  with  Stokowski  and  conduct  the  summer  Robin 
Hood  Dell  programs.    The  orchestra  has  had  numerous 
guest  conductors  including  Ernest  Bloch,  Alfredo  Ca- 
sella,  George  W.  Chadwick,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Georges 
Enesco,   Ossip   Gabrilowitsch,   Wassili   Leps,   Darius 
Milhaud,  Horatio  Parker,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  Fred- 
erick Stock,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Willem  van  Hoogstraten 
and  others.     In  1930  Toscanini  and  Stokowski  inter- 
changed orchestras  for  two  weeks;  the  orchestra  has 
also  appeared  in  connection  with  several  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Philadelphia  Summer  Concerts,  see  Robin  Hood 
Dell  Concerts. 

Philadelphia  Summer  Opera,  contemporary  Amer- 
ican opera  season,  presented  each  summer  in  Robin 
Hood  Dell,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  part 
of  the  summer  concert  series  of  the  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  season  is  usually  of  eight 
weeks,  the  conductor  Alexander  Smallens,  and  the 
sponsors  the  Philadelphia  Summer  Concerts  Associa- 


tion. The  repertoire  includes  such  standard  operas  as 
Tales  of  Hoffmann,  Lucia  di  Lanunermoor,  II  Trova- 
tore,  Carmen,  Aida  and  La  Tosca,  and  the  singers,  such 
well-known  names  as  Bruna  Castagna,  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  Frederick  Jagel,  Paul  Althouse,  Alfredo 
Gandolfi  and  Chase  Baromeo. 

Philadelphia    Woodwind    Quartet,    contemporary 
chamber   ensemble  composed  of   four  students   from 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  under  the  direction  of 
Louis   Vyner.     The  members  of   the  ensemble  are: 
Mason  Jones,  French  horn ;  Bernard  Portnoy,  clarinet ; 
Martin  Fleischer,  oboe;  and  Albert  London,  bassoon. 
Phile,  Philip,  violinist  and  composer,  died  in  1793 ; 
went  to  Philadelphia  before  1784  and  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Old  American  Company.     He  is  the 
probable   author   of   the   famous   President's  March, 
now  used  for  the  words  of  Hail  Columbia.    His  com- 
positions also  include  Harmony  Music,  for  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  two  bassoons  and  flute. 
Philharmonic  Pitch,  see  Pitch. 
Philharmonic  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  1915;  disbanded  1924.    The  original 
members  were :  A.  Beckwith,  first  violin ;  E.  Goossens, 
second  violin ;  R.  Jeremy,  viola ;  and  C.  Sharpe,  violon- 
cello.   During  the  nine  years  of  its  life  it  gave  more 
than  fifty  performances  in  London. 

Philharmonic  Piano  Quartet,  contemporary  Eng- 
lish piano  quartet,  founded  in  1922  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Beatrice  Hewitt  Piano  Quartet.  The  original 
performers  were  Charles  Kelly,  piano ;  Paul  Beard, 
violin;  Frank  Venton,  viola;  and  Johan  C.  Hoch, 
violoncello.  They  have  played  extensively  through  the 
midland  section  of  England. 

Philharmonic  Society,  The  London,  an  association 
founded  in  1813  at  London  for  the  advancement 
of  orchestral  music;  among  those  active  in  its 
organization  were  J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corri  and  Wil- 
liam Dance ;  the  original  membership  consisted  of  about 
thirty  musicians.  Fine  players  gave  their  services 
gratis  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  first  series  of  eight 
concerts,  conducted  by  Salomon  and  Clementi,  was  a 
great  success.  Distinguished  names  from  the  first 
membership-list  are,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, Bishop,  Attwood,  Viotti,'  Berger,  Yaniewicz, 
Novello,  Horsley,  Naldi,  Spagnoletti,  Samuel  Wesley 
and  others.  Two  symphonies,  two  concertos,  two  quar- 
tets or  quintets  for  string  or  wind,  and  two  or  more 
concerted  vocal  pieces  constituted  an  evening's  musical 
bill  of  fare  in  the  early  days.  Spohr  remarks  in  his 
autobiography  that  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  charged, 
many  hundreds  of  the  subscribers  could  not  obtain 
seats.  The  list  of  conductors  during  the  first  hundred 
years  or  so,  is  an  imposing  one,  including  such  names 
as  Vaccai,  Baillot,  Kalkbrenner,  Moscheles,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Wagner,  Sullivan,  Nikisch,  Elgar, 
Mlynarski,  Mengelberg,  Safonoff,  Beecham,  Ronald, 
Coates,  Goossens,  Furtwangler,  Weingartner,  Rhene- 
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Baton,  Monteux  and  many  others.  Among  the  better 
known  works  which  have  been  played  for  the  first  time 
in  England  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety are:  Eroica  Symphony  (Beethoven),  Anacreon 
Overture  (Cherubini),  Euryanthe  Overture  (Weber), 
William  Tell  Overture  (Rossini),  Hebrides  Overture 
(Mendelssohn),  Benvenuti  Cellini  Overture  (Berlioz), 
Paradise  and  the  Peri  (Schumann),  Hungarian  Violin- 
Concerto  (Joachim),  RiensA  Overture  (Wagner),  Ger- 
man  Requiem  (Brahms),  Scottish  Concerto  (Bruch), 
D  minor  Symphony  (Dvorak),  C  minor  Symphony 
(Saint-Saens),  Piano  Concerto  (Grieg)  and  Symplwny 
in  B  minor  (Borodin).  A  great  number  of  these  compo- 
sitions were  conducted  by  the  composers,  in  some  cases 
the  composer  making  his  English  debut  as  a  conductor. 
The  above  list  is  naturally  greatly  abridged,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  Beethoven,  most  of  whose  works 
were  first  performed  in  England  at  the  Society's  con- 
certs. In  addition  to  those  of  the  foregoing  who  acted 
as  performers,  the  following  great  executants  or 
vocalists  have  been  heard:  Catalani,  Liszt,  Sontag, 
Malibran,  de  Beriot,  Lablache,  Rubini,  Hummel, 
Vieuxtemps,  Ole  Bull,  Mario,  Joachim,  Jenny  Lind, 
Sarasate,  Saint-Saens,  Sembrich,  de  Pachmann,  Ysaye, 
Bispham,  d'Albert,  Busoni,  MacDpwell,  Elman,  and 
many  others.  Many  interesting  historical  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  activities  of  the  society  are  to  be  found 
in  Myles  Birket  Foster's  History  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  London,  published  in  1912. 

Philharmonic  String  Quartet,  contemporary  Eng- 
lish string  quartet,  founded  in  1924,  The  original 
personnel  included  Paul  Beard,  first  violin;  Harold 
Mills,  second  violin ;  Frank  Venton,  viola ;  and  Her- 
bert Stephen,  violoncello.  Most  of  their  concerts  were 
given  in  Birmingham,  and  the  programs  classical  in 
nature, 

Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York 
Orchestra.  In  April  1842,  this  orchestra,  the  oldest 
in  America  and  the  third  oldest  in  the  world,  was 
founded  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  who  became  first  presi- 
dent of  the  society  and  first  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra. It  met  in  the  old  Apollo  Rooms  at  410 
Broadway;  the  first  concert,  on  Dec.  7th,  included 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  and  had  a  personnel  of 
63  playing  members  who  shared  in  the  proceeds  after 
concert  expenses  had  been  deducted.  The  society  was 
incorporated  in  1853,  Though  the  orchestra  began 
with  three  concerts  a  season,  it  gradually  increased 
these  to  six  (not  counting  the  customary  "public  re- 
hearsals"), and  the  orchestra  even  then  maintained 
the  policy  of  many  conductors,  Besides  Hill,  H.  C, 
Timm,  A.  Boucher,  George  Loder,  D,  G.  Etienne, 
William  Alperg,  Louis  Wiegers,  Theodor  Eisf  eld,  Max 
Maretzek,  Carl  Bergrnann,  G,  Matzka,  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch,  Adolph  Neuendorff,  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Anton  SeidL  Concert  auditoriums  following  the 
Apollo  Rooms  were  consecutively  Niblo's  Concert-? 


Room,  Metropolitan  Hall,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Irving  Hall,  Steinway  Hall  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Upon  the  death  of  Seidl 
in  1898  the  haste  to  discover  a  successor  led  to  a 
number  of  "guests,"  including  Emil  Paur,  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  Edouard  Colonne,  Gustav  Kogel,  Henry  Wood, 
Victor  Herbert,  Felix  Weingartner,  W.  Safonoff, 
Richard  Strauss,  Karl  Panzner,  Willem  Mengelberg, 
Max  Fiedler,  Ernst  Kunwald,  Fritz  Steinbach  and 
Gustav  Mahler.  This  guest-conductor  regime  lasted 
between  1903  and  1906.  Finally  the  society  was  re- 
organized in  1909  and  control  placed  in  the  hands  of 
wealthy  laymen.  In  191 1/  Josef  Stransky  became  con- 
ductor and  remained  for  eleven  seasons ;  his  last  sea- 
sons were  shared  with  Artur  Bodanzky  and  with 
Willem  Mengelberg.  In  1923  Mengelberg  became  the 
regular  conductor,  and  remained  for  seven  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  Willem  van  Hoogstraten,  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Ber- 
nardino Molinari  and  Arturo  Toscanini  were  associated 
with  him.  In  1921,  the  Philharmonic  absorbed  the 
National  Symphony  and  in  1923  the  City  Symphony 
founded  by  Dirk  Fock  was  absorbed.  Toscanini  made 
his  first  appearance  with  the  orchestra  as  a  guest  in  the 
1926-27  season.  The  next  season  he  became  a  regular 
conductor  along  with  Mengelberg.  In  1928  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Philharmonic  gave 
their  final  performances  on  the  same  night,  both  in- 
cluding Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  their  pro- 
grams. Negotiations  had  been  secretly  made  and 
announced  in  March,  1928.  The  merger  brought  an 
amalgamation  of  funds  and  assets,  and  a  united  board 
of  directors;  Picked  personnel  was  chosen  from  both 
orchestras  and  the  new  Philharmonic-Symphony  was 
conducted  by  Arturo  Toscanini  with  Mengelberg  as 
his  associate.  Among  the  guests -were  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Arthur  Honegger,  Clemens 
Krauss,  Bernardino  Molinari  and  Fritz  Reiner.  Men- 
gelberg conducted  the  inaugural  concert  on  Oct.  4, 
1928;  the  following  year  the  direction  was  extended 
to  a  third  principal  conductor,  Molinari,  and  on  Apr. 
23,  1930,  Toscanini  took  the  orchestra  on  a  European 
tour,  embracing  twenty-three  concerts  in  principal  mu- 
sical centers ;  the  success  of  the  tour  was  overwhelming. 
In  the  seasons  following,  Toscanini  held  the  podium 
as  principal  conductor,  but  relinquished  it  for  increas- 
ing intervals  to  other  leaders,  some  associates,  some 
guests.  Among  these  were  Erich  Kleiber,  Leopold 
Stokowski,  Bruno  Walter,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Vladimir  Golschumann,  Ottorino 
Respighi,  Hans  Lange,  Artur  Rodzinski,  Werner 
Janssen,  and  Otto  Klemperer.  Walter  Damrosch  had 
inaugurated  Children's  concerts  in  1891  and  continued 
them  through  to  the  dissolution  of  the  orchestra  in 
1938.  Ernest  Schelling  started  similar  concerts  with 
the  Philharmonic  in  1922;  these  continued  after  the 
merger.  Summer  concerts  were  also  offered  in  New 
York  under  guest  conductors  and  have  become  known 
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as  the  "Stadium  Concerts"  because  they  are  given  in 
the  Lewisohn  Stadium.  Opera  and  ballet  have  been 
added  to  the  attractions  to  these  concerts.  They  are 
more  ambitious  programs  than  the  usual  summer  con- 
certs including  as  much  as  two  full  symphonies  on  a 
program.  In  1935  Toscanini  retired  as  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  and  John  Barbirolli  was  given  his  place ; 
Igor  Stravinski,  Carlos  Chavez,  Georges  Enesco  and 
Artur  Rodzinski  have  acted  as  guest  conductors. 

Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  League  of  New 
York,  an  American  musical  league  organized  at  New 
York  City  in  1938  as  an  affiliate  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra.  The  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  symphonic  music,  and  the  member- 
ship fee  is  ten  dollars  annually.  Membership  is  ex- 
pected to  be  limited  to  ten  thousand,  and  includes 
among  its  privilege  a  private  concert  each  season,  lec- 
tures on  the  orchestra  and  its  repertoire,  one  ticket 
yearly  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  subscription  concert, 
six  monthly  bulletins,  and  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
private  recordings  made  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra  exclusively  for  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  The  league  is  administered  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  which  Mrs.  John  T. 
Pratt  is  chairman. 

Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York 
Collection  of  Autographed  Letters  of  Composers 
and  Artists.  This  collection,  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  important  letters  of  famous  musi- 
cians, was  presented  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society  in  1927  by  Clarence  H.  Mackay  and 
Charles  Triller,  and  had  formerly  belonged  to  Nahan 
Franko.  The  many  musicians  represented  include 
Wagner,  Brahms,  Verdi,  Rossini,  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Saint-Saens,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Gounod,  Auber,  Humperdinck,  Raff,  Massenet, 
Halevy,  Cherubini,  C.  Goldmark,  Mascagni,  Donizetti, 
Victor  Masse,  Lalo,  Charpentier,  Delibes,  Godard, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Offenbach,  Rubinstein,  Boieldieu, 
Puccini,  Flotow,  Leoncavallo,  Ponchiello,  Tausig, 
Spohr,  Paganini,  Ernst,  Wieniawski,  Joachim,  Wil- 
helmj,  Vieuxtemps,  Grieg,  Svendsen,  Bazzini  Sinding, 
Widor,  Spontini,  Robert  Franz,  Franz  Abt,  Mahler, 
Kreutzer,  Max  Bruch,  Dvorak,  von  Biilow,  Mer- 
cadante,  Max  Reger,  F.  David,  Schonberg,  Hummel, 
Patti,  Pauline  Lucca,  Nicolini,  Viardot,  Busoni,  Joseffy, 
Henselt,  Pasdeloup,  Remenyi,  Moskowski,  Nordica, 
Caruso,  Mayseder,  Plangon,  DeReszke,  Felix  Mottl, 
Edward  Strauss,  Alard,  Anne  Judick,  Dancla,  de 
Beriot,  Sarasate,  Ole  Bull,  Kretschmer  and  Hans 
Richter.  There  is  another  section  of  great  interest, 
composed  of  letters  written  to  Richard  Wagner  by 
Scharwenka,  Busoni,  D' Albert,  Mahler,  Richard 
Strauss,  Weingartner,  von  Schuch,  Herbert  Panzer, 
Gericke,  Seidl,  Nikisch,  Mme.  Viardot,  Wilhelmj, 
Tausig,  Auber,  Joachim,  Rubinstein,  Meyerbeer,  Gou- 
nod, Louis-  Spohr  and  Hector  Berlioz. 


Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York 
String  Quartet,  The,  contemporary  American  chamber 
music  ensemble  composed  of  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra.  The  per- 
sonnel consists  of  Misliel  Piastro,  first  violin;  Arthur 
Lichstein,  second  violin;  Joseph  Vieland,  viola;  and 
N_aoum  Dinger,  violoncello. 

Philharmonic  Trio,  contemporary  English  trio  com- 
posed of  F.  Ticciati,  piano;  Albert  Fransello,  flute; 
and  Leon  Goossens,  oboe. 

Philidor,  Anne  Danican,  French  flutist  and  oboist, 
born  1681;  died  1728.  He  played  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV,  founded  and  conducted  the  Concerts 
Spirituel;  also  composed  several  pastorals  and  other 
instrumental  music. 

Philidor,  Andre  Danican,  French  composer,  born  at 
Paris  about  1647;  died  Dreux,  Aug.  n,  1730.  He 
was  a  son  of  Jean  Danican-Philidor,  and  played  at 
court  of  Louis  XIV;  his  works  include  a  number  of 
operas  and  considerable  instrumental  music. 

Philidor,  Frangois  Andre  Danican,  French  com- 
poser, born  Dreux,  Sept.  7,  1726;  died  London,  Aug. 
31,  1795;  son  of  Andre  Danican-Philidor;  pupil  of 
Campra.  He  was  an  expert  chess  player  and  did  noth- 
ing with  music  until  1755,  when  Diderot  called  him 
to  Paris.  He  then  composed  numerous  comic  operas 
and  ballets  which  achieved  great  popularity.  His 
stage  works-  show  a  great  facility  in  craftsmanship  and 
instrumentation.  The  best  of  his  thirty  stage  pieces 
are  Le  Mar&chal  Fenant,  Tom  Ives,  and  Belisaire;  his 
other  works  include  grand  operas,  church  music  and 
an  Art  of  Modulation  or  quartets  for  strings  and  oboe. 
Philidor,  Jean,  French  musician,  died  Paris,  Sept.  8, 
1679 ;  member  of  the  Royal  Band  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
the  first  of  an  illustrious  musical  family  to  use  the 
name  Philidor.  The  real  family  name  was  Danican, 
but  the  sovereign  gave  the  name  Philidor  to  Michael 
Danican,  the  brother  of  Jean  Danican,  who,  however, 
never  adopted  it.  The  name  was  conferred  upon 
Michael,  who  was  a  cremorne  player,  .  due  to  Louis 
XIII  comparing  him  to  the  oboist  Filidori.  Jean 
then  adopted  the  name,  which  the  family  continued  to 
use  for  many  years. 

Philidor,  Pierre  Danican,  French  flutist  and  violin- 
ist, born  in  1681 ;  died  in  1731;  cousin  of  Anne  Phili- 
dor; violinist  in  the  court  band,  and  composed  suites 
and  trios  for  the  transverse  flute, 

Philip,  Achilla,  French  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Aries,  Oct.  12,  1878;  pupil  of  Alex. 
Guilmant,  Lenepveu,  and  dlndy;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  instrumental,  choral  and  orchestral  music. 
Philipp,  Bernhard  Edward,  Bohemian  choral  direc- 
tor, teacher  and  composer,  born  Raudnitz,  Aug.  10, 
1803;  died  Oppeln,  Jan.  22,  1850;  his  works  include 
operas,  cantatas,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Philipp,  Franz,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Freiburg,  Breisgau,  Aug, 
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24,  1890;  pupil  of  Adolf  Hamm;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  choral,  dramatic,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Philipp,  Isidor,  Hungarian  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  Sept.  2,  1863.  His  family 
moved  to  Paris  when  he  was  three  years  old;  at  six- 
teen he  studied  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
Georges  Mathias,  and  later  with  Camille  Saint-Saens 
and  Stephen  Heller.  He  played  at  the  Lamoureux, 
Colonne  and  Conservatory  Conceits  in  Paris,  appeared 
in  the  larger  French  towns,  in  Brussels,  Geneva,  Bar- 
celona, and  made  his  London  debut  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  1890.  He  organized  the  concerts 
in  the  Salle  £rard,  with  Loeb  and  Berthelier,  for  the 
performance  of  chamber  music,  giving  premieres  of 
many  fine  French  chamber  music  compositions.  He 
reorganized  the  "Societes  des  instruments  a  vent," 
(Society  of  wind-instruments),  which  had  been 
founded  in  1897  by  Taffanel,  and  also  achieved  great 
success  as  a  teacher,  numbering  among  his  pupils 
Guiomar  Novaes  and  Maurice  Dumesnil.  In  1893  he 
became  piano-professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
in  1936,  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  His  compositions  include  a  Reverie  Melan- 
colique,  and  a  Serenade  humoristique  for  orchestra, 
and  numerous  fine  piano  works  marked  by  breadth  and 
refinement  of  style.  He  has  also  written  numerous 
educational  works  and  arrangements  for  two  pianos. 

Philipp,  Robert,  German  opera  tenor,  born  Offen- 
bach, Nov.  21,  1852;  died  Aug.  12,  1933. 

Philipp,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Hamburg,  Nov.  13,  1858;  studied  with  Kwast, 
M.  Schwarz,  Iw.  Knorr  and  B.  Scholz";  his  works  in- 
clude songs  and  piano  music. 

Philippe  de  Gentils  Langalerie,  see  jLangderie, 
Philippe  de  Gentils. 

Philippe  de  Mons  (Monte),  see  Monte,  Filippo  de. 

Philippe  de  Vitry,  see  Vitry,  Philippe  de. 

Philippi,  Maria,  Swiss  alto  and  voice  teacher,  born 
Basel,  July  26,  1875 ;  studied  with  Julius  Stockhausen 
and  P.  Viardot. 

Philippson,  Max,  German  operetta  and  song  com- 
poser, born  in  1864;  died  Hamburg,  Oct.  10,  1929. 

Philips,  Peter  (Petrus  Philippus,  Pietro  Filippo), 
English  contrapuntalist,  born  about  1560;  died  Brus- 
sels (?),  1628.  He  was  canon  at  Bethune,  Flanders, 
organist  of  the  viceroyal  chapel  at  Antwerp,  and  canon 
at  Soignies.  The  earliest  regular  fugue  on  one  sub- 
ject which  Burney  could  discover  was  one  by  Philips 
in  Queen  Elisabeth's  Virginall-Booke.  He  also  wrote 
motets,  litanies  and  madrigals. 

Philips,  Sir  Thomas,  isth  century  English  com- 
poser. 

Phillipps,  Adelaide,  English  dramatic  alto,  born 
Stratford-on-Avon,  1833;  died  Karlsbad,  Oct.  3,  1882; 
came  with  her  family  to  America  in  1840,  and  settled  in 
Boston,  studied  with  her  mother,  and  appeared  as  a  child 


dancer  in  1842.  Jenny  Lind  started  a  subscription  to  en- 
able her  to  study  singing,  which  she  did  in  London  with 
Garcia,  and  in  Italy.  She  made  her  debut  at  Milan 
in  1854,  sang  in  Boston  in  concert  and  English  opera, 
and  made  her  American  debut  in  Italian  opera  in  New 
York  in  1856.  She  sang  successfully  in  many  coun- 
tries, her  repertoire  including  all  the  leading  Italian 
operas. 

Phillipps,  Matilde,  American  contralto,  made  her 
debut  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  Feb.  18, 
1876.  Her  voice  was  described  as  full,  rich  and 
mellow  in  the  lower  register,  and  the  upper  notes  as 
sweet  and  clear.  She  appeared  with  much  success  as 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company,  play- 
ing Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas. 

Phillips,  Anna  Maria,  see  Crouch,  Mrs.  Anna 
Maria. 

Phillips,  Arthur,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  1605 ;  died  Mar.  27,  1695. 

Phillips,  Burrill,  American  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  9,  1907.  He  studied 
with  Stringham;  also  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  Hanson,  Rogers  and  Royce,  and 
is  now  a  teacher  of  composition  and  theory  at  that 
institution.  His  works  have  been  played  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Manhattan  Symphony,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic  and  other  symphony  orches- 
tras; they  include  the  orchestral  compositions  Gro- 
tesque Dance,  Selections  from  McGuffey's  Reader, 
Courthouse  Square  and  Symphony  Concertante  for 
chamber  orchestra;  a  piano-suite  A  Set  of  Informali- 
ties, a  trio  for  trumpets,  quartet  for  three  strings  and 
oboe,  piano  concerto  and  ballet  Princess  and  Puppet. 

Phillips,  Harold  Dockray,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  choirboy  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  and,  at  sixteen,  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's,  London,  and  later,  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  at  Esher,  and  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
In  1903  he  went  to  Toronto  as  organist,  and  three 
years  later  he  became  head  of  the  organ  department 
at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  at  Baltimore,  where  he 
also  was  church  organist  and  music  critic.  He  then 
played  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  symphony,  chamber,  piano  and  organ 
music  and  cantatas. 

Phillips,  Henry,  English  composer,  dramatic  baritone 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Bristol,  Aug.  13,  1801 ;  died 
Dalston,  Nov.  8,  1876;  also  wrote  a  book  on  his 
musical  recollections. 

Phillips,  John  and  Sarah,  i8th  century  English 
music  engravers. 

Phillips,  Montague  Fawcett,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Nov.  13,  1885;  studied  with 
F.  Corder  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  be- 
came organist  and  choirmaster  at  Esher  Parish  Church. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  two  overtures,  a 
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Symphonic  Scherzo,  a  piano  concerto,  string,  choral, 
organ  and  piano  music,  part  songs  and  songs. 

Phillips,  Philip,  American  evangelist  and  song  writer, 
born  Casadaga,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1834;  died  in  1895. 
He  conducted  several  singing  schools  and  made  a 
world  tour,  holding  services  of  song.  He  wrote  many 
popular  sacred  ditties  which  he  included  in  various 
collections. 

Phillips,  Sarah,  see  Phillips,  John. 
Phillips,  William  Lovell,  English  composer,  organ- 
ist, chorister,  violoncellist,  teacher,  music  director  and 
conductor,  born  Bristol,  Dec.  26,  1816;  died  Alar.  19, 
i860. 

Philodemos,  Syrian  writer  on  musical  subjects,  flour- 
ished in  Rome  about  100  B.C. ;  fragments  of  his  mu- 
sical writings  survive  'in  an  anonymous  Pompeian 
papyrus;  because  of  his  philosophical  beliefs,  he  was 
inimical  to  the  art  of  music. 

Philolaos,  Greek  writer  on  musical  subjects,  about 
540  B.C. ;  later  Greek  theorists  spoke  highly  of  his  writ- 
ings, especially  praising  his  comments  concerning  the 
use  of  the  pentatonic  scale  before  the  time  of  Ter- 
pander.  Philolaos  belonged  to  the  school  of  Pythag- 
oras. 

Philomathes,  Wenzel,  i6th  century  Bohemian  the- 
orist of  Neuhaus. 

Philomela,  a  name  used  to  designate  an  organ  stop 
producing  a  tone  supposed  to  suggest  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale. 

Philomele,  a  European  instrument  on  the  order  of  a 
bowed  zither.  It  is  tuned  the  same  as  the  violin  but 
the  E  and  A  strings  are  of  steel  and  the  D  of  brass. 
The  G  is  the  only  gut  string. 

Philp,  Elizabeth,  English  composer,  vocalist  and 
writer  on  singing,  born  at  Falmouth  in  1827;  died  Lon- 
don, Nov.  26,  1885.  She  wrote  a  pamphlet,  How  to 
Sing  an  English  Ballad. 

Philph,  Elizabeth,  English  composer  of  songs  and 
singing  teacher;  died  London,  Nov.  26,  1885. 
Philpot,  Lucy,  see  Anderson,  Lucy. 
Philpot,  Stephen,  i8th  century  English  violinist  and 
composer.     He  was  in  the  royal  service  and  wrote 
dances,  rigadoons  and  a  violin  method. 

Philpot,  Stephen  Rowland,  late  igth  century  Eng- 
lish composer;  pupil  of  Macfarren.  He  composed 
operas,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia,  a  national  fraternity  of 
music,  founded  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  1898.  Through  its  many  chapters  the  fra- 
ternity encourages  the  musical  welfare  of  music  stu- 
dents and  the  promotion  of  American  compositions.  It 
maintains  a  loan  fund  for  needy  members  and  has  two 
composition  contests. 

Phinot  (Finot),  Dominicus,  i6th  century  French 
composer. 


Phipson,  Thomas  Lamb,  English  amateur  violinist 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  near  Birmingham, 
May  5,  1833;  died  Putney,  Feb.  22,  1908.  A  scientist 
of  repute,  he  occupied  his  leisure  with  music,  obtaining 
a  high  degree  of  virtuosity  on  the  violin.  Besides  his 
scientific  treatises,  he  wrote :  Biographies  of  celebrated 
violinists,  Bellini  and  the  Opera  of  "La  Sonnambula" 
Confessions  of  a  Violinistt  Voice  and  Violin,  and  two 
pamphlets,  Guido  Papini  and  Musical  Sounds  produced 
by  Carbon. 

Phonautograph,  a  machine  for  recording  music 
played  on  a  keyboard  instrument  such  as  the  piano 
or  organ,  operated  electrically  by  devices  placed  under 
the  keys,  which  mark  the  position  of  the  notes  and  their 
duration  on  paper. 

Phone,  a  term  used  by  Theodore  Baker  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Terms  to  supply  an  equivalent  in 
English  for  the  German  word  Klang,  as  used  by  Rie- 
mann  in  acoustics  and  harmony. 

Phonetics;  the  science  of  sounds  created  by  speech 
and  singing;  also  known  as  phonology.  These  sounds 
have  been  classified  into  four  groups:  (i)  phones,  (2) 
clicks,  (3)  flates,  and  (4)  glides. 

Phonikon,  a  brass  wind  instrument  with  a  globe- 
shaped  bell,  invented  in  1848  by  B.  F.  Czerveny  of 
Koniggratz. 

Phonofilm,  an  invention  by  which  sound  is  trans- 
ferred by  photography  to  a  narrow  strip  at  the  side  of 
motion  picture  film,  and  then  reproduced  as  sound 
when  the  film  is  projected.  It  was  invented  by  Lee  de 
Forest,  and  did  much  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  talking-films.  The  width  of  the  track  on 
which  the  sound  is  photographed  is  less  than  three 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch. 

Phonograph,  see  Recording,  Electric. 
Phonometer   (Fr.  phonowietre} ,  an  instrument  for 
recording  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a  sonorous 
body  within  a  certain  definite  time  limit. 

Phorminx,  one  of  the  older  forms  of  the  Greek 
cithara  or  lyre. 

Photoelectric  Cell,  the  method  by  which  light  is 
transferred  into  electric  impulses,  and  the  principle  on 
which  both  sound  pictures  and  television  are  operated. 
The  tube  itself  is  similar  in  appearance  to  an  electric 
light  bulb,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  lined  with 
potassium,  or  some  other  alkali  metal  which  is  sensitive 
to  light.  A  small  opening  is  left  which  is  not  covered 
with  the  alkali  metal.  A  non-sensitive  wire  ring  is  then 
inserted  within  the  tube  for  the  anode,  the  light- 
sensitive  metal  forming  the  cathode.  The  tube  is  then 
either  made  into  a  vacuum,  or  filled  with  argon;  as 
light  passes  through  the  small  opening,  it  releases  elec- 
trons from  the  sensitive  metal  covering  the  tube,  and 
these  flow  to  the  non-sensitive  ring,  the  intensity  vary- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  the  light-waves,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  accurate  record.  In  projecting  a  talking- 
picture,  the  light  is  sent  through  the  moving  sound- 
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track,  on  which  the  record  has  previously  been  made, 
and  then  amplified  back  into  the  sound  necessary  for 
the  action  of  the  picture  and  the  acoustical  conditions 
in  the  theatre. 

Phototone,  an  instrument  employing  the  photo- 
electric cell  for  producing  sound  by  light. 

Phrase,  any  short  figure  or  passage  complete  in 
itself ;  it  is  smaller  than  a  period. 

Phrasing  (Ger.  Phrasienmg),  the  dividing  a  musi- 
cal composition  into  groups  complete  in  themselves,  and 
the  playing  of  these  groups  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  out  their  form  and  musical  content.  This  in- 
cludes the  artistic  rendition  of  nuances  within  a  group 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  another.  The  composer 
frequently  signifies  his  intentions  by  the  use  of  phrasing 
marks  such  as  accents  and  slurs,  but  it  is  not  possible 
for  printed  notation  to  present  every  refinement  of 
phrasing,  therefore  it  becomes  an  art  dependent  upon 
the  artistry  and  intelligence  of  the  player  or  singer. 

Phrygian  Mode  (Lat.  modus  phrygius),  the  third  of 
the  ecclesiastical  modes ;  it  is  from  E  to  E. 

Phunga,  an  East  Indian  trumpet  with  a  slender  tube 
sometimes  4  ft.  in  length. 
Physallis,  a  Greek  bagpipe. 

Physharmonica,  a  small  reed-organ  designed  to  be 
attached  to  a  piano;  used  to  sustain  tones.  It  was 
invented  by  Anton  Hackel  of  Vienna  in  1818,  and  was 
one  of  the  experiments  that  led  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
harmonium. 

Physharmonika,  a  soft-voiced  16  ft.  and  8  ft.  lingual 
organ-stop. 

Piacenza,  Pasquale,  Italian  conductor  and  composer 
of  operas,  church  music  and  piano  pieces,  born  Casale 
Monferrato,  Nov.  16,  1816;  died  Pistoja,  Sept.  23, 
1888. 

Piacere,  a  (It),  at  pleasure. 
Piacevole  (It.),  pleasant;  suave,  smooth. 
Piacevolezza,  con  (It.),  smoothly  or  quietly. 
Piaggio,  Celestino,  Argentine  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Concordia  in  1886;  pupil  at  the  Schola  Can- 
torum.    He  has  composed  songs  and  piano  music. 

Piai-Pan,  Chinese  castagnets  made  of  red-wood  at- 
tached with  a  silk  cord;  the  two  beaters  are  struck 
upon  a  third  slab  of  wood. 

Pianette  (Fr.)  pianino  (It.),  a  very  low  sort  of 
upright  piano  introduced  in  1857  by  Bord  of  Paris. 
The  popular  French  name  is   bibi  a  corruption  of 
beb&,  meaning  "baby." 
Piangendo  (It),  weeping  or  wailing. 
Piani   (des   Planes),    Giovanni    Antonio,   Italian 
court  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1680. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  in 
1704.     His  compositions  include   sonatas,   for  violin 
solo  with  'cello  and  harpsichord,  published  in  Paris. 


Pianino  (It.),  a  small  upright  piano. 

Pianissimo  (It.),  an  expression  meaning  "very 
softly,"  and  usually  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  PP., 
although  Beethoven  sometimes  wrote  out  the  whole 
word  in  his  scores.  Some  composers,  among  them 
Berlioz,  Verdi  and  Tschaikowsky  have  used  PPPP, 
PPPPP  and  PPPPPP,  the  last  one  being  marked 
in  the  Pathetique  Symphony. 

Pianista  (It),  (i)  a  pianist?  (2)  a  mechanical 
piano.  See  Player  piano. 

Pianists'  Music  Shelf,  The,  an  anthology  of  orig- 
inal compositions  and  arrangements  for  the  piano,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  virginalls  and  harpsichord,  and 
designed  to  cover  all  periods  up  to  the  ultra-modern. 
At  the  present  time  (1938),  eight  volumes  have  been 
published  by  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  New  York ; 
they  include:  The  Days  of  the  Harpsichord  (1543- 
1724)  ;  The  Days  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
(1725-1781)  ;  The  Days  of  Schubert,  Weber  and  Men- 
delssohn (1782-1809);  The  Days  of  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann and  Liszt  (1810-1829)  ;  The  Days  of  Brahms 
and  Saint-Saens  (1830-1839)  ;  The  Days  of  Grieg  and 
Tschaikowsky  (1840-1849)  ;  The  Days  of  Scharwenka 
and  Moszkowski  (1850-1854);  The  Days  of  Sinding 
and  Albeniz  (1855-1861).  The  volumes  are  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  average  student  or  amateur  pianist ; 
each  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  containing  in- 
formation of  critical  or  historical  nature.  The  com- 
pleted work  will  comprise  about  sixteen  volumes,  com- 
piled and  edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier. 

Piano,  a  stringed  instrument  in  which  the  strings 
are  struck  by  hammers  operated  by  keys ;  it  is  a  develop- 
ment from  the  earlier  keyboard  instruments  such  as 
the  harpsichord  and  spinet,  which  in  turn  are  derived 
from  the  iamily  of  harp-like  instruments.  Its  chief 
distinction  from  its  predecessors  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
sounds  by  percussion  rather  than  by  plucking  or  pick- 
ing of  the  strings ;  the  principle  was  first  crystallized  by 
Cristofori  of  Padua  early  in  the  i8th  century.  In 
1709  the  Marquis  Scipione  Maffei  met  Cristofori,  who 
was  then  custodian  of  the  musical  instruments  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  dei  Medici  in  Florence;  he  was  shown  four 
specimens  of  a  new  harpsichord  invented  and  built  by 
Cristofori.  This  instrument  was  capable  of  gradations 
of  loud  and  soft,  and  was  therefore  called  "piano  e 
forte,"  later  contracted  to  "pianoforte,"  and  for  the 
last  hundred  years  known  as  "piano."  The  production 
of  sound  by  hammers  made  it  possible  for  the  player  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  volume  of  tone  at  will  by 
pressing  heavily  or  lightly  on  the  keys,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Cristofori's  early  instruments  had  very  small  ham- 
mer-heads, and  any  form  of  device  to  arrest  or  check 
the  hammer  on  the  rebound  was  entirely  missing.  .  To 
admit  of  this  machinery  being  taken  out,  Cristofori  in- 
verted the  "wrest-plank"  or  tuning-pin  block,  and  at- 
tached the  wires  to  the  "wrest-pins"  or  tuning-pins,  at 
their  lower  ends,  as  in  the  harp.  Being  obliged  to  use 
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heavy  strings  to  withstand  the  impact  of  his  hammers, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  pins  to  which  the 
further  ends  of  the  strings  were  attached,  from  their 
old  place  on  the  soundboard  of  the  harpsichord,  to  a 
stiff  rail  of  wood   ("string-block")   built  around  the 
angle-side  and  narrow  end  of  the  case.    Two  Cristof  ori 
pianos  still  exist;  they  are  dated  1720  and  1726  re- 
spectively.   Cristofori  died  in  1731,  at  the  age  of  66, 
and  his  assistant  Giovanni  Ferrini  carried  on  his  work. 
Among   Cristofori's   other  pupils  or   followers  were 
Geronimo  of  Florence  and  Gherardi  of  Padua,  but  the 
manufacture  of  the  instrument  in  Italy  soon  began 
to  fall  off  for  various  causes.    One  reason  may  have 
been  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  touch,  and 
another  very  likely  was  the  mechanical  imperfection 
of  the  means  for  escapement.    We  find  therefore  that 
the  invention  belongs  to  Italy,  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects the  cradle  of  music,  but,  like  many  other  con- 
trivances of  a  mechanical  nature,  Cristofori's  invention 
was  paralleled  almost  simultaneously  in  other  coun- 
tries.     Marius,    a    French    harpsichord    maker,    and 
Schroeter,    a    German   musician,    both    put    forward 
"hammer-harpsichords"    early    in    the    i8th    century. 
Marius  appears  to  have  experimented  with  both  over- 
striking  and  understriking  apparatus.     His  object  in 
introducing  hammers  was  not  to  improve  the  musical 
value  of  the  instrument,  but  to  save  the  trouble  and 
expense    of    constantly    requilling    the    harpsichord. 
Schroeter  was  not  an  instrument-maker,  but  a  musician ; 
he  made  drawings  of  a  hammer-action  between  1717  and 
1721,  but  did  not  make  any  instruments;  later  he  was 
much  annoyed  that  his  name  was  not  connected  with  the 
rising    importance    of    the    piano.    When    the    great 
dulcimer  virtuoso,  Hebenstreit,  had  visited  Dresden, 
Schroeter  was  only  a  boy,  but  the  great  artist's  perform- 
ances convinced  him  even  at  an  early  age  that  the 
harpsichord  could  be  made  expressive  only  by  means 
of  hammers.     He  could  hardly  have  known  that  the 
piano  had  already  been  invented  and  was  being  manu- 
factured in  Italy.     At  this  point  the  piano  was  in- 
capable of   sustained  tone,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
damper  resumed  its  position  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  the  hammer.     Schroeter  had  the  great  merit  of 
perceiving  the  future  use  of  iron  as  a  resisting  power 
in  pianos,  and  he  invented  a  bar  of  iron  placed  trans- 
versely over  the  wrest-plank,  resting  firmly  upon  the 
strings,  forming  the  straight  bridge.    Cristofori's  ideas 
were  further  developed  and  expanded  by  one  Gottfried 
Silbermann;  he  made  two  instruments  in   1726,  and 
showed  them  to  Bach,  who  condemned  them  for  their 
weak  treble  section  and  their  heavy  touch.    Later  Sil- 
bermann gained  Bach's  unequivocal  praise  for  his  ef- 
forts, but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  great  contra- 
puntist  ever   owned   a  piano.     Frederick  the   Great 
acquired  a  Silbermann  piano,  and  had  it  placed  in  the 
music  room  of  his  grand  residence  at  Potsdam.     It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  this  instrument  was  not  neglected 
on  the .  occasion  of  Bach's  warm  and  unceremonious 


visit  to  the  great  monarch  in  1747.    By  the  year  1766 
the  piano  had  not  yet  superseded  the  harpsichord.  Other 
followers  of  the  early  inventor  were  Shudi,  Pohlmann 
and  Zumpe ;  the  instruments  by  the  last  named  maker 
were  square,  and  enjoyed  popular  favor  for  many  years. 
They  were  occasionally  fitted  with  drawers  for  music 
and  were  sometimes  made  to  look  like  tables.     The 
piano  first  appeared  in  England  in  1767,  when  the  new 
instrument  was  announced  as  being  used  for  accom- 
paniments at  an  orchestral  concert ;  a  year  later  it 
was  used  as  a  solo  instrument  in  London  by  Johann 
Christian  Bach.    The  year  1770  marks  the  first  division 
to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the  piano;  up  to  that  time 
there  had  been  no  composition  written  for  the  piano, 
nor  could  there  have  been  much  real  piano-playing. 
The  new  instrument  was  of  little  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  harpsichord,  and  the  difficulties  of  its 
touch  were  too  great  to  be  attempted  by  busy  musi- 
cians.   The  first  serious  composer  for  the  piano  was 
Muzio  Clementi;  he  wrote  three  sonatas  for  it  about 
1770,  a  date  which  may  be  considered  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  history  of  the  instrument,  although  many 
improvements  remained  to  be  worked  out  before  it 
could  become  a  medium  capable  of   expressing  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  musical  geniuses. 
For  a  time  the  piano  had  to  borrow  from  the  literature 
of  the  harpsichord,  which  indeed  it  does  to  this  day. 
As  time  went  on,  the  great  masters  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  new  instrument.    It  was  further  perfected 
by  such  men  as  Broadwood,   Stodart  and  Kirkman. 
Many  technical  details  presented  themselves  and  were 
solved    by    scientists,    piano    makers    and    musicians. 
Clementi  took  an  active  part  in  this  stage  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  instrument  by  giving  his  personal  ad- 
vice   and    counsel.      Mozart,    while    he    remained    a 
harpsichord  player,  nevertheless  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  piano.     He  played  the  piano  on 
occasion,  although  he  had  no  special  technique  for  it 
like  Clementi  or  Dussek.    Mozart's  instrument,  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  is  a  small  five-octave  piano, 
with  black  naturals  and  white  sharps,  made  by  Anton 
Walter,  Mozart's  favorite  maker ;  Haydn  preferred  the 
pianos  made  by  Schanz;  their  tone  was  weaker,  but 
sweeter    than    those    made    by    Walter.    In  France, 
Sebastien  £rard  made  the  first  piano,  square  in  design, 
and  it  was. almost  twenty  years  later  that  he  turned  to 
the  manufacture  of  grand  pianos ;  in  1808  he  patented 
the  double-escapement,  an  ingenious  step  toward  a  suc- 
cessful repetition  action.     During  the  early  years  of 
the  I Qth  century  came  also  the  evolution  of  the  upright 
piano.     The  earliest  ones  of  this  type  were  merely 
grand  pianos  turned  upright,  with  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments of  the  action.    Other  inventions  of  the  early  igth 
century  were  the  use  of  coiled  strings  for  the  bass*  and 
the  "cottage  piano"  which  was  strung  diagonally.  Then 
came  the  "piccolo  piano"  introduced  by  Wornum  in 
1829,  not  over  forty  inches  in  height;  but  this  time  the 
metal  frame  had  come  into  general  use.    The  further 
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development  of  technique,  essential  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  attained  perfection  between 
1820  and  1850,  and  was  based  upon  conditions  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  introduction  of  iron  as  an  essential 
constituent  in  the  framing  of  grand  pianos.  The  pre- 
vious use  of  indifferent  wire  which  would  not  stand  the 
increasingly  abrupt  gradations  of  manual  power,  was 
superseded  by  the  employment  of  much  stronger  wire, 
which  in  turn,  made  a  more  resistant  frame  indispen- 
sable. A  combination  wood  and  steel  frame  was  in 
use  for  a  time ;  then  an  all-steel  frame  followed,  made 
by  Conrad  Meyer  at  Philadelphia  in  1832.  Twenty- 
one  years  later  Jonas  Chickering  combined  over  string- 
ing with  a  metal  frame  in  one  casting,  fitted  to  a  square 
piano  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  completed,  but  which 
was  finished  by  his  sons.  This  was  further  improved 
by  Steinway  and  Sons,  of  New  York.  The  modern 
piano  frame  is  made  of  steel,  and  its  purpose  is  to  take 
the  major  portion  of  the  tension  of  the  strings,  which 
are  attached  to  it  by  hitch  pins ;  it  occupies  a  position 
overlaying  the  soundboard  and  the  wrest  plank.  The 
ideas  of  Erard  with  regard  to  the  double  escapement 
were  developed  and  perfected  by  such  makers  as  Herz 
in  Paris  and  Steinway  in  New  York.  These  and  sub- 
sequent inventions  have  made  the  action  of  the  modern 
piano  well-nigh  perfect.  Among  other  details  deserving 
of  mention  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  piano 
are  the  use  of  felt  for  hammers,  invented  by  Henry 
Pape  of  Paris,  and  the  invention  of  a  "harmonic  bar" 
in  the  treble,  by  Pierre  Erard.  A  blind  piano-maker  in 
Paris  by  the  name  of  Mental  invented  a  pedal  which 
reduced  the  range  of  the  hammers  instead  of  shifting 
them,  an  expedient  now  used  largely  in  American  up- 
right pianos.  Montal  also  invented  the  left  or  sustaining 
pedal,  by  which  a  note  pressed  down  before  the  pedal 
is  applied,  may  be  sustained  after  the  finger  has  quitted 
the  key;  this  is  in  common  use  today.  Various  im- 
provements in  the  touch  have  also  been  gradually  de- 
veloped; the  increase  in  tension  of  the  strings  to  the 
astounding  total  of  over  thirty  tons,  now  gives  the  piano 
a  sustaining  power  unknown  to  Schumann  or  Chopin. 

Piano  (It.),  soft,  softly;  the  abbreviation  is  P. 

Piano,  The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of  the,  a 
volume  designed  to  cover  adequately  all  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  piano  of  interest  to  players,  teachers 
and  lovers  of  the  instrument.  The  seven  main  divisions 
of  the  work,  which  is  edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier,  com- 
prise I.  History  and  Construction  of  the  Piano;  II. 
The  Development  of  Piano  Music;  III.  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Piano  Virtuoso;  IV.  Piano  Teaching, 
Technique  and  Playing;  V.  The  Art  of  Two-Piano 
Playing;  VI.  The  Piano  in  Recorded  Music;  VII.  Piano 
Music  and  Literature. 

Piano  Accordeon,  the  most  popular  form  of  the 
accordeon  at  the  present  time,  and  the  type  of  instru- 
ment used  exclusively  in  modern  dance  orchestras.  This 
instrument  differs  from  the  older  form,  familiar  to 
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everyone,  through  its  having  chromatic  keys  like  those 
of  a  piano  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  wide  range  of  bass 
chords  operated  by  the  left  hand.  Models  recently 
introduced  render  it  possible  for  the  performer  to  imi- 
tate the  sounds  of  several  wind  instruments.  The  piano 
accordeon  is  by  no  means  an  inexpensive  instrument  to 
purchase ;  the  prices  range  from  about  $75  to  more  than 
$1,000  for  larger  and  more  elaborately  ornamented 
styles. 

Piano  eolienne,  see  Anemochord. 

Pianograph,  see  Melograph. 

Piano-harp,  a  harp  with  a  piano  keyboard;  see 
Klaviaturharfe. 

Pianola,  a  mechanical  piano  player,  invented  by  E.  S. 
Votey  of  New  York  in  1897.  The  instrument  was  not 
attached  to  the  piano,  but  was  set  in  front  of  it.  The 
motive  power  was  supplied  by  two  treadles  worked 
by  the  feet.  These  actuated  a  revolving  music-roll  of 
perforated  paper  controlling  the  operation  of  sixty- 
five  felt-covered  mechanical  fingers  which  played  both 
solos  and  duets.  The  repertory  of  rolls  for  the  Pi- 
anola, embracing  both  classic  and  popular  music,  ex- 
ceeded 20,000  separate  numbers  in  1900. 

Piano  Mecanique,  a  mechanical  apparatus  invented 
about  1850  by  Debain  of  Paris,  which  was  capable  of 
performing  musical  works  upon  a  piano  without  inter- 
fering with  its  use  also  for  manual  performance. 

Piano-Organ;  a  mechanical  piano,  operated  by  a 
crank,  which  superseded  the  street  organ  formerly  used 
by  mendicants ;  it  was  constructed  to  stand  the  ravages 
of  weather  and  travel,  and  was  first  made  in  Italy. 

Piano  piccolo  (It.),  a  small  style  of  upright  piano. 

Piano-player,  a  cabinet  form  of  mechanical  player 
which  could  be  wheeled  up  to,  or  away  from  a  standard 
piano.  When  in  close  juxtaposition,  it  operated  the 
piano  by  mechanical  fingers  at  the  same  point  as  by  a 
human  player,  and  was  finally  superseded  by  the  player- 
piano,  in  which  the  mechanism  was  housed  within  the 
piano  itself. 

Piano  Poi  Forte  (It.),  soft,  then  loud. 

Piano  Score,  an  arrangement  for  the  piano  of  music 
written  for  voice,  for  another  instrument  or  for  or- 
chestra. 

Piano  Student,  The,  an  English  musical  periodical, 
published  monthly  at  London,  and  containing  articles 
of  interest  to  professional  players,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  instrument. 

Piano-violin  (Ger.  Bogenflugel,  Fr.  piano  d  archef), 
an  instrument  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  type  which  produces 
by  mechanical  means  tones  resembling  those  of  a 
stringed  instrument. 

Piantanida,  Giovanni,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Florence  in  1705;  died  at  Bologna,  about  1782. 
He  gave  concerts  in  Petrograd,  Hamburg,  Holland  and 
Paris.  Burney  thought  him  the  best  Italian  violinist 
of  the  time.  His  compositions  include  six  violin  con- 
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certos,  six  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass  or  harpsi- 
chord and  a  chamber  sonata  for  violin  and  'cello,  which 
is  now  in  the  Vienna  Friends  of  Music  Library. 

Piantoni,  Louis,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1885.  His  compositions  include  chamber 
music,  organ  pieces,  piano  sonatas,  choruses  and  songs. 
Piarse,  Edward,  see  Pearce,  Edward. 
Piastre,  Mishel,  Russian  violinist,  born  at  Kertz  in 
1892 ;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer  and  winner  of  first  prize 
at  the  St.  Petersburgh  Conservatory.  He  toured  the 
Orient  before  making  his  New  York  concert  debut  in 
1920,  toured  the  United  States  with  Richard  Strauss 
playing  with  him  in  the  latter's  violin  and  piano  trio 
and  sonata,  was  solo  violinist  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  joined  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1931  as  concertmaster. 

Piatellini,  Gasparo,  Italian  violin  maker,  who  worked 
at  Florence  around  1750.  His  instruments  are  excep- 
tionally graceful. 

Piatigorsky,  Gregor,  Russian  'cellist,  born  Ekaterino- 
slav,  Apr.  20,  1903 ;  pupil  of  von  Glehn  and  member  of 
the  Imperial  Opera  Orchestra  in  Moscow.  He  was 
first  'cellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
Furtwangler  and  has  played  with  the  Gewandhaus,  the 
Concertgebouw,  the  Dresden,  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestras.  His 
extensive  repertory  includes  classical  and  modern  music. 
Piatti  (It.),  cymbals. 

Piatti,  Alfredo  Carlo,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bergamo,  Jan.  8,  1822;  died  there,  July  19, 
1901 ;  son  of  the  violinist  Antonio  Piatti  and  pupil  of 
Zanetti  and  Merighi  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  He 
made  his  concert  debut  at  Milan  in  1834  and  toured 
extensively,  appearing  with  Liszt  at  Munich  in  1843 
and  in  London  and  Paris  in  1844.  He  became  first 
'cello  at  the  Italian  Theater,  London  and  was  active 
in  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  there. 
His  influence  on  contemporary  'cellists  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  exercised  by  Joachim  on  the  violinists  of 
his  day.  He  composed  for  the  'cello  with  piano  or  or- 
chestra and  edited  Boccherini,  Locatelli,  B.  Marcello  and 
Rummer's  'cello  method. 

Piave,  Francesco  Maria,  Italian  opera  librettist,  born 
Mureno,  May  18,  1810;  died  Milan,  Mar.  5,  1876.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Verdi. 

Piazza,  Giovanni  Battista,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  and  viola  virtuoso,  proficient  on  several  in- 
struments. He  wrote  many  pieces  for  the  viola  alone 
and  in  combination. 

Piazzano,  Felice  Geremia,  Italian  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer  of  operas  and  church  music,  born 
Balzoni,  June  15,  1841 ;  died  Turin,  Aug.  19,  1921. 

Piazzini,  Edmund,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Milan  in  1857 ;  died  Buenos  Aires,  in 
Feb.  1927;  pupil  of  Angeleri  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
He  composed  songs  and  piano  works. 


Fiber,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  Gaming,  Feb. 
2i,  1857;  died  Vienna,  July  3,  1922.  He  composed 
light  operatic  and  choral  works. 

Pibgorn  (pib  corn),  a  small  instrument  of  the  beat- 
ing reed  type,  with  cylindrical  tube  and  expanding  bell. 
The  name  is  derived  from  pib  or  piob,  a  pipe,  and  corn, 
a  horn.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Welsh  and  other 
Celtic  peoples.  The  tube  was  either  hollow  wood  or 
the  shin  bone  of  an  animal  and  the  bell  was  a  natural 
horn. 

Pibroch  (Scotch),  a  set  of  variations  played  on  the 
bagpipe,  using  a  theme  called  the  urlar,  and  consisting 
of  several  variations  which  increase  in  speed  and  diffi- 
culty as  they  proceed  to  the  final  movement,  called  the 
creanlwdh. 

Picander,  see  Henrici,  Christian  Friedrich. 

Picard,  J.,  contemporary  French  composer,  whose 
works  include  a  prelude  and  fugue,  for  two  violins  and 
viola,  based  on  one  of  Beethoven's  themes. 

Picardie,  Tierce  de,  see  Tierce  de  picardie, 

Piccaver,  Alfred,  English  lyric  tenor,  born  Long 
Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  5,  1887. 

Picchi,  Ermanno,  Italian  composer  and  tfeacher,  born 
Imprunata,  June  7,  1811 ;  died  Florence,  Apr.  18,  1856. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  an  oratorio,  church 
music  and  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Picchi,  Giovanni,  Italian  organist  and  composer.  He 
was  organist  at  the  Chiesa  della  casa  Grande,  Venice, 
and  compiled  a  volume  of  early  Italian  harpsichord 
music.  His  compositions  include  a  toccata,  a  book  of 
canzoni,  sonatas  for  violins,  cornets,  bassoons,  trom- 
bones and  flutes  and  vocal  church  music. 

Picchianti,  Luigi,  Italian  guitar  virtuoso,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Florence,  Aug.  29,  1787;  died  there, 
Oct.  19,  1864.  He  taught  counterpoint,  wrote  several 
theoretical  works  and  composed  z  psalm  for  double 
chorus  and  orchestra,  chamber  music  and  classical  pieces 
in  the  larger  forms  for  guitar. 

Piccinini,  Alessandro,  Italian  writer,  born  at  Bolog- 
na ;  died  in  1638.  Giustiniani  confirmed  his  claim  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  the  theorbo. 

Piccinni,  Louis  Alexandre,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Sept.  10,  1779;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1850; 
grandson  of  Nicola  Piccinni  and  natural  son  of  Joseph 
Piccinni ;  pupil  of  Hausmann  and  Le  Sueur.  He  con- 
ducted at  small  Parisian  theatres,  and  was  chorusmaster 
at  the  Opera.  He  composed  over  two  hundred  stage 
works,  including  operas  and  ballets. 

Piccinni,  Luigi,  Italian  composer  and  conductor; 
born  at  Naples  in  1766;  died  Passy,  July  31,  1827;  pupil 
of  his  father,  Nicola  Piccinni.  He  conducted  at  Stock- 
holm and  composed  fifteen  Italian  and  French  operas. 

Piccinni,  Nicola,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Bari, 
Jan.  16,  1728;  died  Passy,  near  Paris,  May  7,  1800. 
He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  di  San  Anofrio  in 
Naples,  under  Leo  and  Durante,  remaining  there  for 
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twelve  years,  and  composing  several  sacred  works.  In 
1754  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Le  Donne  dispettose, 
with  considerable  success ;  in  the  next  twenty-two  years 
he  composed  more  than  seventy  serious  and  comic 
operas.  Before  the  advent  of  Piccinni,  Logroscino  had 
been  the  most  popular  operatic  composer,  with  his  buffo 
operas,  but  Piccinni  soon  surplanted  him  in  popular 
favour.  His  II  Curioso  del  suo  proprio,  produced  in 
1755,  enjoyed  a  run  of  four  years  in  Italy.  Alessandro 
nelle  Indie  was  his  first  work  to  be  given  at  Rome  in 
1758!  this  was  also  successful.  La  bit&na  figlmolo, 
given  in  Rome  in  1/60  was  called  a  perfect  work  in 
opera-buffa  form  although  he  had  composed  it  in  three 
weeks.  In  1762  he  wrote  six  operas,  and  his  entire 
dramatic  output  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
works.  In  1776  he  went  to-  Paris  at  the  invitation  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  there  adapted  himself  to  a  new 
language  and  public.  This  was  at  the  height  of  the 
controversy  aroused  by  Gluck  and  his  revolutionary 
operatic  theories;  the  opponents  of  Gluck  immediately 
flocked  to  Piccinni,  and  all  of  musical  Paris  was  soon 
divided  into  the  Gluckists  and  the  Piccinnists.  He  be- 
came the  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  although  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  rivalry,  was  compelled  to  pro- 
duce operas  at  a  speed  not  conducive  ta  the  best  artistic 
results.  In  1779,  both  Gluck  and  Piccinni  undertook 
to  write  an  opera  on  "Iphigenia  in  Taurus."  Gluck 
wrote  his  masterpiece,  and  completely  overshadowed 
Piccinni's  composition,  and  this  started  a  marked  de- 
cline in  his  popularity.  In  1784  he  became  singing 
master  at  the  new  "Ecole  Royale  de  Musique."  The 
Revolution  drove  him  to  Naples,  where  he  was  sus- 
pected of  republicanism,  and  confined  to  his  housse  tinder 
guard  for  four  years  of  extreme  poverty.  His  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  operas  are  marked  by  a  fine 
flow  of  melody ;  other  works  include  three  oratorios. and 
a  mass. 

Piccioli,  Giuseppe,  contemporary  pianist  and  com- 
poser, whose  work  includes  published  transcriptions  of 
Bach  and  Pergolesi. 

Piccioni,  Giovanni,  of  Rimini,  late  i6th  and  early 
1 7th  century  Italian  composer,  organist  and  conductor. 
He  played  at  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  and  composed 
madrigals  and  motets, 

Piccolellis,  Giovanni  di,  Italian  lecturer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Naples,  Jan.  25,  1839;  died  Oct.  28, 
1912.  He  wrote  a  scholarly  work  on  bowed  instruments 
of  Europe  and  especially  of  the  Brescian  and  Cremonese 
schools ;  it  includes  analyses  and  biographical  data  rela- 
ing  to  the  Italian,  French,  German  and  English  schools 
of  violin  making  and  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
photo-engravings, 

Piccolellis,  Ottavio  di,  Italian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Naples  i»  1861 ;  died  Florence,  May  25, 
1928;  son  of.  Giovanni  di  Piecofellis. 

Piccolo  (It  flauta  piccolo;  Fr.  petite  ftute;  Ger. 
Okta&fidte).  (i)  A  small  flute  an  octave  higher  than 


the  ordinary  flute.  (2)  A  2-ft.  labial  organ-stop  dupli- 
cating the  tone  of  the  orchestral  instrument. 

Piccolo  d'amore,  the  octave  of  the  organ-stop  called 
Flauto  d'amore. 

Piccolo  piano,  a  very  small  upright  piano  with  a 
compass  of  a  few  octaves. 

Piccolomini,  ML,  see  Pontet-Piccolomini,  Henri. 

Piccoloinini>  Marietta,  Italian  operatic  soprano  born 
at  Siena  in  1834;  died  Florence/Dec.  1899. 

Picco  pipe,  a  small  flageolet  or  direct  flute,  named 
after  a  blind  Sardinian  peasant  who  performed  upon 
it  with  extraordinary  skill.  The  pipe  is  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  provides  a  chromatic  scale  of  over  two 
octaves. 

Picenardi,  Guido  Sommi,  see  Sommi-Picenardi> 
Guido. 

Picha,  Prantisek,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Feb.  3,  1893;  his  works  include  piano  and  orchestral 
compositions. 

Piehel  (Pichl),  Wenzel,  Bohemian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bechin,  Sept.  23,  1741 ;  died  Vienna,  Jan. 
23,  1805 ;  pupil  of  Pokorny  and  Segert,  chamber  com- 
poser to  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Milan  and  violinist  at 
the  court  theatre  at  Vienna.  He  composed  over  seven 
hundred  compositions,  including  eighty-eight  sym- 
phonies and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  barytone 
pieces  in  several  parts  for  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  made 
a  Bohemian  translation  of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute. 

Pichler,  Karoline,  see  Valentin  Karoline* 

Picini,  Nina,  contemporary  American  singer  and 
composer,  was  born  at  New  Orleans.  Her  talent  made 
itself  evident  at  an  early  age  and  she  studied  with  her 
mother  and  other  members  of  the  family.  She  went  to 
New  York  as  a  writer  of  books  and  magazine  stories, 
and  secured  a  position  as  a  singer  in  one  of  the 
churches. 

Pick,  (l)  to  pluck  the  strings  of  a  guitar  or  mandolin. 
(2)  A  plectrum,  used  in  plucking  the  strings  of  certain 
instruments. 

Pick,  Gustav,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Dec.  10,  1832;  died  there,  Apr.  29,  1921.  His  composi- 
tions include  Viennese  songs  and  dances. 

Pick,  Hanns,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  violonr 
cellist,  born  Rorschach,  Sept.  27,  1883. 

Pick-Mangiagalli,  Riccardo,  Bohemian  composer, 
barn  at  Strakonitz,  July  10,  1882.  He  studied  at 
Prague  and  Vienna,  later  going  to  Milan  where  he  took 
piano  lessons  from  Appiano,  and  instruction  in  composi- 
tion from  FerronL  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory  on  account  of  his  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  music;  after  his  graduation  he  began  to  com- 
pose piano  pieces  which  attracted  some  attention.  After 
further  study  at  Vienna  he  settled  in  Italy,  where  he 
became  a  naturalized  citizen.  In  1913  his  first  stage 
work  II  Salice  D'Oro  was  produced  in  Milan  but  its 
reception  was  somewhat  disappointing;  five  years  later 
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//  Carillon  Magico  was  much  more  successful.  This 
work  had  its  American  premiere  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1920.  Arturo  Toscanini 
has  introduced  several  orchestral  works  of  Pick- 
Mangiagalli  in  America  and  a  number  of  other  con- 
ductors have  promoted  his  compositions.  He  is  more 
conservative  than  many  of  his  costemporaries,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  suggests  that  his  works  have  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  a  few  performances.  In  addition  to 
the  compositions  already  mentioned,  he  has  written  two 
other  operas,  Basi  e  Bote  and  Sumitra.  His  orchestral 
music  includes :  Allegro  di  Concerto,  Notturno  e  Rondo 
Fantastico,  Sortilegi,  two  prehides,  four  poems,  a  small 
suite,  and  a  prelude  and  fugue;  his  chamber  music 
includes  a  string  quartet  and  a  sonata  for  vioKn  and 
piano. 

Picka,  Frantisek,  Bohemian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Lochovice  in  1873 ;  died  at  Prague  in 
191$;  pupil  at  the  Organ  School  of  Prague  and  or- 
chestra conductor  at  the  Prague  National  Theatre^  His 
works  include  vocal  pieces  with  piano  accompaniment 
and  church  music. 

Pickart,  Johann,  Austrian  zither  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  July  30,  1873. 
Pickens,  see  Abbot,  Bessie. 

Pickhardt,  lone,  contemporary  American  composer, 
born  at  New  York  City  in  1900.  His  Mountains,  a 
sonnet  for  orchestra,  was  performed  in  1934  by  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski. 

Picquot,  L.,  igth  century  French  musicologist.  He 
wrote  on  Boccherini  and  collected  his  works. 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  a  work  by  Modest  Mous- 
sorgsky;  the  composer's  intimate  friend,  Victor  Hart- 
man,  a  painter  and  architect,  died  in  the  summer  of 
1873.    Friends  and  admirers  planned  an  exhibition^  of 
his  works,  and  Moussorgsky  expressed  his;  admiration 
of  Hartman  by  creating  musical  reproductions^  of  these 
pictures.     They  were  originally  written  for  piano,  but 
were  arranged  by  Maurice  Ravel  for  symphony  or- 
chestra at  the  request  of  Sergei  Koussevitzky,  who  eon- 
ducted  the  premiere  of  this  transcription  in  Paris  on 
May  3,   1923,  and  also  directed  the  American  pre- 
miere by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Dec.  3, 
1926.    The  suite  is  loosely  held  together  by  references 
to  the  "Promenade"  theme  between  some  of  the:  move- 
ments.   I.  Gnomes,  II.  //  Vecchio  Castello  (a  mediae- 
val castle),  III.  Tuileries,  IV.  Bydlo  (a  Polish  ox-cart) , 
V.  Ballet  of  Chickens  in  Their  Shells,  VI.  Samuel  Gol- 
denberg  and   Schmuyle,   VII.   Limoges    (the  market 
place),  VIII.  Catacombs,  IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowl's  Legs, 
X.  The  BogatySs  Gate  at  Kiev.    The  work  has  also 
been  transcribed  by  M.  Touschmaloff,  Leonidas  Leo- 
nardi  and  Sir  Henry  Wood. 

Picturesque  Impressions  of  a  Voyage  to  Algeria, 
see  Algerian  Suite. 


Pidal,  Ramon  Menendez,  see  Menendez  Pidal, 
Ramon. 

Pidoll,  Carl  von,  French  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Luxemburg,  Oct.  14,  1888;  pupil  of  E, 
Monod,  Paul  Juon,  Friedrich  Klose,  F.  Mottl  and 
August  Schmid-Lindner.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral, violin,  piano  and  chamber  music  works. 

Pidoux,  Madeline  (pseudonym  Jacques  Hermann), 
igth  century  French  physician  and  writer  on  music. 
In  1878  she  brought  out  her  valuable  book,  Le  drame 
lyrique  en  France  depuis  Gluck  jusqu  'a  nos  jours. 

Piece,  a  colloquial  term  for  a  musical  composition  or 
a  single  instrument. 

Piechler,  Arthur,  German  cathedral  organist  and 
composer  of  operatic  and  choral  works,  born  Magde- 
burg, Mar.  31,  1896. 

Piedra,  Antonio,  Spanish  violin  soloist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Jaen  in  1890. 

Piegendorfer,  Georg,  German  horhist  and  violin 
maker,  born  Klaham,  Feb.  9,  1849;  died  at  Augsburg 
in  1906. 

Piel,  Peter,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Kessenich,  Aug.  12,  1835 ;  died  Boppard,  Aug.  21, 1904. 
Pielke,  Walter,  German  tenor,  voice  teacher  and 
writer  on  singing,  born  Dessau,  Feb.  25,  1848;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  20, 1925 ;  pupil  of  Konewka,  Grill,  Richter, 
Reinecke  and,  Kretzschmar. 

Pieltain,  Dieudonne  Pascal,  Belgian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Liege,  Mar.  4,  1754;  died  there,  Dec. 
10,  1833  j  pupil  of  Giornovichi.  He  played  in  concert 
at  Paris,  was  first  violin  and  conductor  in  London  and 
toured  Germany,  Russia  and  Poland.  He  composed 
violin  music  and  string  quartets. 

Pieno  (It.),  full;  as  direction  in  organ  music  to  use 
all  stops  of  the  organ. 

Pieper,  Karl,  German  choral  composer  and  theoreti- 
cal writer,  bom  Lippstadt,  Oct.  15,  1871. 

Pieraccini,  Mario,  Italian  composer  of  operas  and 
songs,  born  Venice,  May  9,  1877. 
Pierazon  de  la  Ruellien,  see  Rue,  Pierre  de  la. 
Pierce,  Edwin  Hall,  American  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  editor  of  music  journals,  born  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1868;  pupil  of  S.  E.  Jacobson  and 
Amy  Fay  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  assistant 
editor  of  "The  Etude"  and  other  music  magazines.    He 
composed  anthems. 

Pierce,  James  Washington,  American  piano  teacher 
and  composer,  born  May  8,  1880.  He  has  taught  at  the 
Bach  School  of  Music,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  His  com- 
positions include  some  published  songs. 

Pierchon  de  la  Ruellien,  see  Rue,  Pierre  de  la. 
Pierlot,  Denis,  see  Piriot,  Denis. 
Pierluigi,  Giovanni,  see  Palestrina,  Giovanni  Pier- 
luigi  da. 

Pierae,  Henri  Constant  Gabriel,  French  composer, 
was  born  at  Metz,  Aug.  16,  18,63 ;  died  July  i?>  1937* 
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at  Brittany.  His  musical  talent  manifested  itself  at 
an  early  age  and  his  parents  decided  to  give  him  the 
finest  education  possible.  With  that  end  in  view  they 
sent  him  to  Paris  where  he  enrolled  at  the  Conservatory 
under  the  tutelage  of  Franck,  Marmontel,  Lavignac  and 
Massenet.  His  progress  under  these  distinguished  in- 
structors was  amazingly  rapid,  and  he  proved  to  be 
a  most  apt  and  assiduous  student.  During  these  days 
his  efforts  were  frequently  rewarded  by  some  of  the 
most  coveted  prizes  offered  by  the  time-honored  in- 
stitution. Among  the  more  important  of  these  awards 
were  the  first  medal  for  solfeggio,  which  he  received 
at  the  age  of  eleven ;  the  first  medal  for  piano  playing, 
given  him  five  years  later;  and  other  prizes  for  har- 
mony and  counterpoint,  also  for  organ-playing.  He 
brought  his  student  days  to  a  close  by  winning  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  is  1882  with  a  cantata  entitled  Edith. 
After  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he  fulfilled  the 
stipulation  of  the  award  last  mentioned,  he  began  to 
attract  serious  attention  in  the.  Parisian  capital.  He 
succeeded  his  eminent  teacher,  Cesar  Franck,  as  or- 
ganist at  the  Church  of  St.  Clothilde,  a  post  he  held 
with  the  utmost  distinction  for  eight  years.  In  1903 
he  acted  as  assistant  conductor  at  the  Colonne  concerts ; 
after  Colonne's  death  in  1910  he  became  the  director 
of  these  concerts.  About  this  time  he  became  a  member 
of  the  directing  committee  of  the  Conservatoire  and  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts.  As  a  com- 
poser Pierne  took  no  interest  in  the  attempts  to  create 
new  forms,  but  rather  devoted  himself  to  the  expression 
of  esthetic  beauty,  keeping  well  within  the  province  of 
the  medium  with  which  he  worked.  His  oratorio,  The 
Children's  Crusade,  was  awarded  a  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  in  1903 ;  four  years  later  a  second  ora- 
torio, The  Children  of  Bethlehem,  greatly  increased 
his  prestige.  These  works  revealed  great  fertility  of 
invention  and  a  fine  subtlety  of  expression.  Equally 
meritorious  were  his  works  for  the  harp  and  the  piano, 
exhibiting  a  keen  sense  of  proportion  and  excellent  ar- 
tistic balance.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  composed  the  operas  Le  Chemin  de  I' Amour  and 
La  Coupe  Enchantee,  orchestral  suites  and  symphonic 
poems,  a  concert  piece  for  harp  and  orchestra,  organ 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Pierne,  Paul,  French  composer,  born  Metz,  June  30, 
1874;  cousin  of  Gabriel  Pierne;  pupil  of  Caussade  and 
Lenepveu  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental,  oper- 
atic, and  chamber  music  works. 

Piernot,  Marie  Louis,  French  bow  maker,  born  at 
Neufchateau  in  1880.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Charles  Bazin  and,  after  working  for  Arthur 
Vigeron  and  Leon  Bernardel,  opened  his  own  business 
at  Paris  in  1923. 

Piero  di  Firenze  (Petrus  de  Florentia),  i4th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer  of  vocal  works. 
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Pieroni,  Leopoldo,  Italian  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Florence,  Nov.  9,  1847;  died  there,  May  1919.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  church  music,  a  can- 
tata, vocal  works,  a  flute  method  and  dances. 

Pierpont,  Marie  de,  French  organist  and  composer; 
died  Mar.  1896.  She  achieved  considerable  fame  as 
an  organist  and  was  an  operatic  composer.  Her  best 
work  is  The  Triumph  of  the  Heart. 

Pierray,  Claude,  early  i8th  century  French  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Paris.  He  built  on  the  Niccolo 
Amati  model,  used  orange  coloured  varnish  and  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  important  French  violin  makers 
of  the  century. 

Pierre,  Constant  Victor  Desire,  French  bassoonist, 
writer  on  music  and  editor  of  musical  journals,  born 
Paris,  Aug.  24,  1855;  died  there,  Jan.  1918.  He  was 
editor  of  the  "Monde  Musicale."  His  books  dealt  with 
such  topics  as  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera,  the 
Marseillaise  and  its  variations,  popular  noels  and  the 
origins  and  traditions  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
contributed  to  "Art  Musicale"  and  the  "Menestrel." 

Pierre  de  Maurice,  see  Maurice,  Pierre,  Baron  de. 

Pierrot  Lunaire,  a  work  by  Arnold  Schonberg, 
twenty-one  tiny  poems  for  voice  reciting,  piano,  flute, 
clarinet,  violin  and  'cello,  composed  in  1912.  The  poems 
fall  into  three  groups  of  seven.  The  five  instruments 
of  the  chamber  orchestra  are  combined  in  various  ways 
for  the  different  movements.  The  melody  for  voice  is 
not  to  be  sung,  but  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  spoken 
melody  with  full  consideration  of  the  variations  in  pitch 
represented  by  the  notes — a  medium  between  actual 
singing  and  natural  speaking.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  poems  indicate  their  romantic  nature :  Moonstruck, 
Columbine,  A  pale  laundress,  Madonna,  The  sick  moon 
in  the  first  set;  Night,  Decapitation  in  the  second  set; 
and  Parody  and  The  patch  of  moonlight  in  the  third. 

Pierrot  Music  Publishing  Company,  German  music 
publishers,  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1913  by  Otto  Junne. 
They  specialize  in  entertainment  music. 

Piers,  Edward,  see  Pearce,  Edward. 

Piersig,  Fritz,  German  musicologist  and  teacher, 
born  Aschersleben,  Dec.  22,  1900. 

Pierson  (Pearson),  Henry  Hugo  (early  pen-name 
Edgar  Mansfeldt),  English  composer,  born  Oxford, 
Apr.  12,  1816;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  28,  1873.  He  studied 
in  England  and  Germany  and  taught  at  Edinburgh.  He 
composed  operas,  a  symphony,  overtures,  dirges,  church 
music  and  songs. 

Pierson  (Pierzon)  de  la  Ruellien,  see  Rue,  Pierre 
de  la. 

Pietcker,  Luise,  see  Krause,  Luise. 

Pieterez,  Adrian,  isth  century  Belgian  organ 
builder,  born  at  Bruges. 

Pieth,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Miickenberg,  Jan.  i,  1859. 
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Pieton,  Loyset  (Louys,  Louyset),  French  com- 
poser, born  at  Bernay;  died  after  1545.  He  was  a  no- 
table composer  of  the  period.  His  works  included 
motets,  masses  and  psalms.  He  is  frequently  confused 
with  the  older  Loyset  Compere. 

Pietoso  (It),  pitiful;  moving;  tender. 

Pietri,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Elba,  May 
6,  1886 ;  pupil  of  Amintore,  Galli  and  Coronaro  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory.  He  composed  operas  and  oper- 
ettas. 

Pietro  Filippo,  see  Philips,  Peter. 

Pietro,  Pio  di,  Italian  composer  and  voice  teacher, 
born  Rome,  Aug.  3,  1862,  pupil  of  Eugenic  Terziani. 
He  wrote  choral  works  and  chamber  music. 

Pietrobelli,  Francesco,  see  Petrobelli,  Francesco. 

Pietsch,  A.,  German  music  publisher.  He  founded 
his  firm  at  Ziegenhals  in  1858. 

Pietsch,  Eduard,  Austrian  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Trautmannsdorf,  Aug.  5,  1876. 

Pietuchoff,  Michael  Onissoporovitsch,  Russian 
writer  on  music,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1843  J  died 
there  in  1895.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  Berlioz  and 
translated  Helmholtz's  treatise  on  tone  perception. 

Pietzner-Clausen,  Paul,  German  composer  of 
marches,  songs  and  dances,  born  Berlin,  May  13,  1892. 

Pietzsch,  Georg,  German  oboist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Nov.  10,  1863.  He  has  composed  an  oboe 
method. 

Pietzsch,  Gerhard,  German  musicologist,  born  Dres- 
den, Jan.  2,  1904.  He  has  written  theoretical  works.. 

Piffero,  (i)  a  small  flageolet  with  six  finger-holes 
and  no  keys,  used  by  strolling  players  in  Italy  and  the 
Tyrol.  The  pifferari  play  melodies  before  the  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  at  Christmas,  imitating  the  shepherds  at 
the  Nativity ;  (2)  a  kind  of  oboe  played  by  means  of  an 
inflated  sheepskin  used  as  a  reservoir  for  wind;  (3) 
an  organ-stop. 

Piffet,  the  younger,  i8th  century  French  composer 
of  violin  sonatas. 

Piffet,  fitienne  (nicknamed  Big  Nose),  i8th  century 
French  violinist  and  composer ;  famous  in  his  day  as  an 
orchestral  player  and  soloist  in  Paris  and  London.  He 
composed  chamber  music  and  cantatas. 

Pigenot,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Nurn- 
burg,  Jan.  30,  1888.  He  composed  an  opera,  ballads 
and  songs. 

Pignati  (Pignata),  Pietro  Romulus,  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Rome  in  1660.  A  number  of  his  operas 
were  successful  in  Venice. 

Pigott  (Piggott),  Francis,  English  composer  and 
organist;  died  May  15,  I7°4- 

Pijper,  Willem,  Dutch  composer,  born  Zeist, 
Utrecht,  Sept.  8,  1894.  He  studied  theory  with  Johann 
Wagenaar  and  piano  with  Frau  von  Luntern,  and  then 
became  music  critic  on  the  "Utrechter  Tagblatt"  from 
1918  until  1923.  In  this  position  he  did  much  to  pub- 


licize modern  Dutch  music.  In  1926  he  became  director 
of  the  Utrecht  Wind  Sextet,  and  was  also  prominent  as 
a  music  teacher,  both  at  the  Amsterdam  High  School 
and  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory.  In  1925  he  became 
editor  of  "Die  Muziek,"  which  is  the  most  important 
music  journal  issued  in  Holland.  He  has  probably 
done  more  for  modern  Dutch  music  than  any  other 
person  in  his  various  capacities  as  composer,  teacher, 
editor  and  writer.  As  a  composer  he  first  attracted 
attention  when  his  First  Violin  Sonata  was  performed 
in  England  in  1921.  His  early  works  show  the  influence 
of  Mahler  and  Debussy ;  in  his  later  works  he  has  turned 
to  "atonality."  He  has  written  three  symphonies,  in- 
cidental music  to  Antigone,  and  The  Bacchantes;  Epi- 
gratnmata  for  orchestra ;  three  string  quartets,  two  piano 
trios,  various  other  chamber  music,  and  several  choral 
works. 

Pijschnoff,  Leff,  Russian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Oct.  n,  1891;  pupil  of  Essipova, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  Glazounoff  and  Tcherepnin. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano  and  orchestral 
works. 

Pijzel,  Ewaldus  Daniel,  Dutch  writer  on  music  and 
choral  composer,  born  Dordrecht,  Sept.  9,  1846;  died 
Amsterdam,  Jan.  30,  1926. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  a  national  musical  society  which 
encourages  high  academic  scholarship  in  music  through 
its  chapters  in  many  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Its  membership  includes  honor  graduates  of  the  depart- 
ment, teachers  who  have  been  on  the  faculty  for  five 
years  and  musicians  of  distinction  elected  as  honorary 
members. 

Pike,  Harry  Hale,  contemporary  American  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Duxbury,  Mass. ;  student  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  His  works  in- 
clude pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ,  anthems  and 
songs. 

Piket,  Fritz,  Turkish  composer  of  operettas,  born 
Constantinople,  Jan.  6,  1903. 

Pikethy,  Tibor,  Hungarian  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Komarom-Ujvaros,  Mar.  28,  1884. 
His  compositions  include  masses  and  other  church  mu- 
sic, choruses,  organ  pieces  and  piano  pieces. 

Pilar,  Anton,  Czech  violin  maker,  born  at  Stara- 
Pa-Ka  in  1881.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Jicin 
with  Patocka,  and  at  Berlin  with  O.  Moekel  and  founded 
his  own  business  at  Berlin  in  1909,  where  he  has  as 
assistants  his  two  sons,  Anton  Pilar,  born  in  1905,  and 
Jaroslav  Pilar,  born  in  1909.  His  excellent  instruments 
follow  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models. 

Pilati  (Pilate),  Auguste  (pseudonyms  A.  P.  Juliano 
and  Wolf  art),  French  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Bouchain,  Sept.  29,  1810;  died  Paris,  Aug.  i,  1877; 
pupil  at  the  Paris  .Conservatory.  He  composed  ballet 
and  operatic  works. 
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Pilati,  Mario,  Italian  piamst  and  composer,  born  at 
Naples  in  1903.  His  works  include  sonatas  and  a  piano 
quintet. 

Pilinszky,  Geza,  Hungarian  singer  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Dec.  19,  1891.  His  works  include 
scherzo  and  other  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  entertainment  music. 

Pilkington,  Francis,  English  madrigal  composer, 
probably  from  Lancashire;  died  at  Chester  in  1638.  He 
received  his  degree  in  music  from  Lincoln  College; 
Oxford,  in  1595,  and  in  1602  was  a  singer  in  Chester 
Cathedral.  He  published  The  First  Booke  of  Songs  or 
Ayres  of  four  parts,  with  tablature  for  the  lute  or 
orpherion  with  the  Violl  de  Gamba,  The  first  Set  of 
Madrigals  and  Pastorals  of  three,  four  and  five  parts, 
and  The  Second  Set  of  Madrigals  and  Pastorals  of 
three,  four,  five  and  six  parts  in  1624.  He  also  con- 
tributed a  four-part  song  to  The  Teares  and  Lamenta- 
tions of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule. 

Pilland,  Eduard,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Eichstatt,  Sept.  10,  1887;  son  of  Joseph 
Pilland. 

Pilland,  Joseph,  father  of  Eduard,  German  teacher 
and  composer  of  masses;  died  at  Eichstatt  in  1911. 

Pillney,  Karl  Hermann,  Austrian  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Graz,  Apr.  6,  1896 ;  pupil  of  Uzielli 
and  Abendroth  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions include  songs  and  orchestral,  piano  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Pillois,  Jacques,  French  composer,  teacher  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1877;  died  Jan.  3,  1935; 
pupil  of  L.  Vierne  and  C.  M.  Widor.  His  compositions 
include  vocal,  orchestral,  instrumental,  choral  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Pilo,  Mario,  Italian  teacher  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Pallanza,  Jan.  24,  1859;  died  Mantua, 
Feb.  5,  1920.  He  wrote  on  musical  aesthetics. 

Pilotti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  organ  builder, 
teacher  of  counterpoint  and  conductor,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1784;  died  there,  June  12,  1838. 

Pilowski,  Georg,  German  composer  of  orchestral, 
chamber  and  vocal  music,  born  Bromberg,  Mar.  22, 
1901. 

Pilsach,  Gottfried  Arnold  von,  see  Senfft  von 
Pilsach,  Gottfned  Arnold. 

Pilte,  Comtesse  Anais  de  Perriere-,  see  Perribre- 
Pilte,  Comtesse  Anais  de. 

Piltz,  Karl,  German  violinist,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Alstedt,  Apr.  23,  1863. 

Pilz,  E.,  late  igth  century  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser. His  Op.  12,  Two  little  Waltzes  for  piano  solo 
has  been  published. 

Pilz,  R.,  late  igth  century  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser. His  Op.  n,  six  pieces  in  dance  rhythm,  ha? 
been  published. 


Pilzer,  Maximilian,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York,  Feb.  26,  1890. 

Pimsleur,  Solomon,  French  concert  pianist,  com- 
poser and  lecturer  on  music,  born  at  Paris  in  1900 ;  pupil 
of  Mason,  Hochmann,  Fibisch,  Goldmark  and  Schoen  in 
America  and  of  Arnold  in  Austria.  His  Symphonic 
Ballade  has  been  played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society.  His  compositions  for  orchestra  include  also: 
Meditative  Nocturne,  Dynamic  Overture,  Overture  to 
Disillusionment,  the  tone-poem,  The  Miracle  of  Life 
and  the  Mystery  of  Death,  Symphonic  Ode  and  Perora- 
tion, a  symphonic  suite,  Partita  and  Impetuous  Toccata 
and  Fugul  Fantasia;  he  has  also  composed  several  large 
choral  works,  three  string  quartets  and  other  chamber 
music. 

Pin,  a  Siamese  plucked  instrument  of  the  lute  family. 
It  has  a  pear-shaped  body  a  few  inches  wide  at  the 
widest  part  and  a  long,  thin  neck. 

Pina,  a  Chinese  vertical  bamboo  flute  with  five  finger- 
holes. 

Pinafore,  see  H.M.S.  Pinafore. 

Pinaire,  i8th  century  French  composer  of  orchestral 
works. 

Pinaka,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument  consisting 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  over  which  is  stretched  a 
single  string.  It  is  plucked  with  the  fingers  or  a 
plectrum. 

Pince  (Fr.),  plucked,  as  the  strings  of  the  harp, 
guitar  or  mandolin. 

Pincherle,  Marc,  French  teacher  and  instrumentol- 
•ogist,  born  Algiers,  June  13,  1888;  pupil  of  Romaine, 
Rolland,  Laloy  and  Pirro.  He  wrote  011  the  history 
of  the  violin,  violinists  and  composers  of  violin  works. 

Pindar,  Greek  musician  and  composer;  born  522 
B.C. ;  died  448  B.C. 

Pinel,  Frangois,  French  lutenist;  died  about  1709; 
son  of  Germain  Pinel. 

Pinel,  Germain,  French  composer  and  lutenist  of  the 
King's  chamber  in  1646. 

Pinel,  SerapHn,  French  lutenist,  who  succeeded  his 
•father,  Germain  Pinel,  as  lute  master  to  the  King 
in  1659. 

PineUi  (Penelli),  Ettore,  Italian  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Rome.  Oct.  18,  1843;  died  there,  Sept. 
15,  1915;  pupil  of  Ramaccioti  at  Rome  and  Joachim 
at  Hanover.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where 
he  founded,  with  Sgambati,  a  society  for  classical 
chamber  music,  and  the  Societa  Orchestrale  Romana. 
The  Liceo  Musicale  grew  out  of  a  school  for  violin 
and  piano  which  he  organized.  He  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  German  music.  His  compositions  include  an  Italian 
Rhapsody,  an  overture  for  orchestra  and  a  string 
quartet. 

Pinelli,  Oreste,  Italian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at 
Rome  iu  1844;  died  there,  Mar.  17,  1924. 
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Pinello  di  Gherardi  (Pinelli  de  Gerardis),  Giovanni 
Battista,  Italian  composer  and  musician,  born  at  Genoa, 
about  1540;  died  Prague,  June  15,  1587;  cantor  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Vicenza,  the  Imperial  Chapel  at 
Prague  and  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden.  His  com- 
positions include  three  books  of  Neapolitan  songs, 
motets  and  other  church  music  and  madrigals. 

Pines  of  Rome,  The,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Ottorino 
Respighi,  composed  in  1924  and  performed  in  the  Au- 
gusteum,  Rome,  during  the  1924-25  season.  The  score 
is  for  a  large  orchestra  including  a  phonograph,  piano, 
organ  and  six  bucrine,  or  war  trumpets  of  ancient 
Rome,  for  which  French  horns  could  be  substituted. 
The  work  is  in  four  sections :  I.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa 
Borghese;  II.  The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb;  III.  The 
Pines  of  the  Janiculum;  IV.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian 
Way.  The  phonograph  is  used  in  the  third  section  to 
imitate  the  song  of  a  nightingale ;  Ernest  Newman  re- 
ferred to  the  innovation  as  "realism  too  crude  to  blend 
with  music." 

Pingel,  Paul,  German  contra-bass  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Elbing,  May  19,  1874.  He  composed  songs, 
contra-bass  pieces  and  orchestral  music. 

Pingoud,  Ernest,  Russian  composer,  born  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Oct.  14,  1888;  pupil  of  Max  Reger  in  Leipzig. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  instrumental  and 
orchestral  works. 

Pini  Corsi,  Antonio,  Italian  baritone,  born  Zara, 
June,  1859;  died  Milan,  Apr.  21,  1918.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Cremona  in  1878.  He  had  a  powerful  flexible 
voice,  and  sang  both  comic  and  serious  parts.  Verdi 
chose  him  as  a  member  of  the  initial  cast  of  Falstaff. 
Pinks,  Emil,  German  tenor,  voice  teacher  and  writer 
•on  singing,  born  Pausa,  Nov.  23,  1866;  died  Aug.  9, 
1933 ;  studied  in  Leipzig  and  Frankfort;  He  wrote  the 
use  of  voice  and  edited  Winter's  voice  method. 

Pinner,  Max,  American  concert  pianist,  born  New 
York,  Apr.  14,  1851 ;  died  Davos,  May  10,  1887;  pupil 
of  Taussig  and  Weitzmann  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin. 
He  toured  extensively. 

Pino,  Rosario  Antonio,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Palermo,  -Dec.  1-9,  18501  pupil  of  Siri  and 
Lavigna;  made  his  debut  in  1865.  He  wrote  an  ora- 
torio, masses  and  overtures. 

Pinsuti,  Ciro,  Italian  singing  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Florence,  May  9,  1829)  died  Florence,  Mar.  10, 
1888;  honorary  member  at  eleven  -of  the  Academic 
Filhannonica,  Rome,  and  pupil  of  Rossini.  He  taught 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  -organ- 
ized a  musical  society  at  Newcastle.  His  works  in- 
clude several  operas,  over  two  hundred  Italian  and 
English  songs,  part  songs,  terzets  and  duets. 

Pinto,  George  Frederic,  English  violinist,  pianist 
and  singer,  born  Lambeth,  Sept.  25,  1786 ;  died  Little 
Chelsea,  Mar.  23,  1806;  grandson  of  Thomas  Pinto 
and  .pupil  of  Salomon.  .  From  1796  he  appeared  as  a 
soloist  at  numerous  Salomon  concerts  and  at  Bath, 


Oxford,  Cambridge,  Winchester  and  Paris.  He  had 
perfect  violin  technic  and  a  full,  powerful  tone.  He 
composed  canzonets  and  violin  and  piano  music. 

Pinto,  Octavio,  contemporary  South  American  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  in  Brazil.  The  majority  of 
his  works  are  for  the  piano. 

Pinto,  Thomas,  Italian-English  violinist,  born  in 
England  in  1714;  died  in  1783.  He  played  Corelli's 
concertos  -at  the  age  of  eleven.  A  remarkable  sight- 
reader,  he  was  leader  and  soloist  at  benefit  concerts, 
at  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Festivals,  at  the  Drury 
Lane  and  King's  Theaters  in  London  and  at  the  Smock 
Alley  theater  in  Dublin  in  1779. 

Pinza,  Ezio,  contemporary  Italian  bass,  born  Rome. 
He  studied  singing  with  Vizzani  in  Bologna,  and  after 
serving  in  the  Italian  army  during  the  World  War, 
made  his  debut  at  the  Teatro  Reale  deir  Opera,  Rome, 
in  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Following  an  -engagement  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  under  tire  direction  of  Arturo  Tos- 
canini,  he  made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York  City,  in  1926  in  a 
revival  of  Spontini's  La  Vestale.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  basses  at  the  Metropolitan,  where  he  has 
sung  in  numerous  operas  including  Boris  Godounoff, 
La  Sonnambula,  Louise  Nerone,  Faust  and  Simone 
Boccanegra,  as  well  as  appearing  in  concert  and  on 
the  radio. 

Piochi,  Christoforo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor 

at  Siena  Cathedral  from  about  1668  until  after  1675. 

Piot,  Julien,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer,  lorn 

Louvain,  Apr.   27,   1850.     His  compositions   for  the 

violin  include  a  concerto,  a  duet  and  a  method. 

Piozzi,  Gabriel,  Italian  composer  and  teacher ;  died 
in  England,  Mar.  1809;  famous  for  the  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Thrale  which  enraged  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  His 
La  contradiszione,  a  canzonet  for  soprano  voice,  is 
printed  in  the  Musical  Library.. 

Pl-P'a  (or  Phi-pe),  -a  Chinese  plucked  instrument 
called  in  English  the  balloon  guitar  from  the  shape  of 
its  body.  It  has  four  strings  and  is  usually  played 
with  the  .fingers. 

Pipe,  any  tubular  device  employed  in  creating  musical 
sounds.  Pipes  for  various  purposes  are  made  of  wood, 
•brass,  tin,  silver,  gold,  bronze  or  any  other  metal,  also 
of  the  bones  and  horns  of  animals.  Pipes  of  simple 
form  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  primitive  and 
rustic  peoples.  From  them  have  been  evolved  several 
families  of  wood-wind  instruments,  including  flutes, 
oboes  and -clarinets,  with  all  similar  instruments.  The 
.pipe  is  -alsfc  the  tone-producing  agent  of  the  organ,  and 
in  that  instrument  it  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes 
and  forms,  from  a  slender  tube  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
in  length  to  a  massive  one  weighing  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Carefully  selected  wood  or  metal  is  the  usual 
-material  from  which  an  organ  pipe  is  made.  Tin,  zinc 
and  lead  (sometimes  pure  and  sometimes  combined  in 
the  alloy  known  as  pipe-metal)  are  used.  Wooden 
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pipes  are  usually  square  or  triangular,  while  metal 
pipes  are  cylindrical.  The  number  of  pipes  in  an 
organ  varies  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  instrument, 
the  larger  organs  containing  ten  thousand  or  more. 
The  main  divisions  of  organ  pipes  are  flue  pipes  and 
reed  pipes.  The  principle  of  the  former  is  that  of 
the  whistle,  the  tone  being  produced  by  the  impact  of 
a  flat  stream  of  air  driven  against  a  sharp  edge;  while 
the  principle  of  the  latter  is  that  of  the  clarinet,  the 
tone  being  caused  by  the  vibration  of  a  metal  tongue 
under  the  impulse  of  a  current  of  air.  In  both  cases 
the  quality,  pitch,  and  volume  of  the  tone  are  deter- 
mined by  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  pipe  itself. 
Flue  pipes  consist  of  two  main  parts,  the  -foot  and 
the  body,  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter  being  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  tube  called  the  mouth.  The  foot 
serves  as  the  passageway  through  which  compressed 
air  enters  the  pipe.  Its  top  is  a  block  called  the 
languid,  a  corruption  of  languet,  which  closes  it  save 
for  a  narrow  slit  in  front  called  the  flue.  This,  with 
the  shaped  surface  below  it,  forms  the  lower  lip  of 
the  mouth.  The  flue  is  so  made  as  to  direct  a  flat 
stream  of  air  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  upper  lip, 
thus  throwing  the  air  into  vibration.  Reed  pipes  have 
two  principal  parts,  the  boot  and  the  body,  separated 
by  a  circular  metal  block,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
reed.  The  compressed  air  in  the  boot  causes  the  reed 
to  vibrate  over  or  in  the  opening,  thus  producing  tone. 
The  pitch  of  the  tone  depends  upon  the  effective  vibrat- 
ing-length  of  the  tongue,  which  can  be  adjusted  by 
sliding  a  tuning-wire  in  the  block.  When  a  pipe  is 
sounded  it  is  said  to  speak  and  the  character  of  its 
tone  is  called  speech. 

Pipe  and  Tabor,  see  Galoubet. 

Pipegrop,  Heinrich,  see  Baryphonus,  Heinrich. 

Pipelare,  Mathieu,  late  15th  and  early  i6th  century 
Netherlandish  composer,  born  at  Louvain.  He  used 
the  signature  "Pipe"  and  the  notes  "la,  re."  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  ancient  collections  and  the  royal 
libraries  of  Brussels  and  Munich. 

Pipe  of  Desire,  The,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto 
by  George  Edward  Barton,  music  by  Frederick  Shep- 
herd Converse,  first  produced  in  Boston  at  Jordan  Hall 
on  Jan.  31,  1906.  The  story  is:  When  day  is  break- 
ing, lolan,  a  country  boy,  wanders  into  the  forest, 
where  he  meets  the  Elf  King,  who  mocks  the  power  of 
his  magic  pipe.  The  next  day  lolan  marries  Naoia, 
and  in  his  happiness  takes  out  the  pipe  and  plays,. 
although  the  Elf  King  had  told  him  it  would  bring 
death  to  some  one  when  a  mortal  discovered  its  secret. 
As  lolan  plays,  the  tunes  bring  forth  a  vision  of  joy 
and  wealth,  and  Naoia  smiles  at  her  husband  from  their 
cottage  door,  where  their  children  play.  Then  lolan 
calls  his  beloved  one;  she  comes  with  garments  torn 
and  her  face  bleeding  and  dies  in  his  arms,  the  for- 
bidden music  being  the  cause.  As  lolan  mourns,  the 
Elf  King  takes  the  pipe  and  the  country  boy  seems 


joyous,  since  those  who  die  for  love  have  lived  a 
worthwhile  life. 

Pipo,  see  Mattel,  Filippo. 

Pipping,  Georg,  Czech  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Zechnitz,  July  30,  1892.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  operettas,  choruses  and  chamber  music. 

Pippingskold,  Johan  J.,  Finnish  choral  conductor, 
born  at  Abo  in  1792;  died  there  in  1832;  pupil  of 
Haffner  and  founder  of  the  first  male  choral  society  in 
Finland. 

Pique,  Louis  Frangois,  French  violin  maker,  born 
near  Mirecourt  in  1758;  died  at  Charenton-St.-Maurice 
in  1822 ;  pupil  of  Saunier,  a  Lorraine  violin  and  guitar 
maker,  who  settled  in  Paris  in  1770.  One  of  the 
finest  violin  makers  of  his  epoch,  he  was  especially  suc- 
cessful in  copying  Stradivarii.  Pique's  and  Lupot's  in- 
struments are  sometimes  confused  but  the  dissimilarity 
of  their  workmanship  can  be  discerned.  Pique's  best 
instruments  were  prized  in  his  lifetime  and  are  now 
valuable. 

Pique  Dame  (The  Queen  of  Spades),  grand  opera, 
based  on  a  story  by  Poushkin,  libretto  by  Modest 
Tschaikowsky,  music  by  Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky, 
first  performed  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  St. 
Petersburg,  on  Dec.  19,  1890.  The  story  tells  of  the 
effects  of  gambling  on  Hermann,  an  impressionable 
young  Hussar,  who  marries  Lisa  with  whom  he  is 
madly  in  love.  '  Lisa's  grandmother  is  an  old  Countess, 
known  as  the  "Queen  of  Spades,"  due  to  her  inveterate 
love  of  gambling  at  cards.  Upon  discovering  that  the 
Countess  owes  her  phenomenal  success  to  a  secret 
three-card  combination,  he  goes  to  her  apartment  to 
force  the  secret  from  her.  The  Countess,  however, 
dies  of  fright  when  he  appears,  but  later  returns  as  a 
ghost,  and  tells  him  the  combination.  His  wife,  Lisa, 
being  unable  to  turn  him  from  using  this  information, 
drowns  herself.  Hermann,  determined  to  reap  the 
success  of  his  secret  combination,  plays  with  a  former 
suitor  of  Lisa,  and  after  winning  a  fortune,  is  ruined, 
when  instead  of  turning  up  the  expected  third  card, 
he  turns  up  the  Queen  of  Spades.  The  ghost  of  the 
Countess  once  more  appears  and  mocks  him  until  he 
kills  himself  in  despair. 

Piqueras,  Felipe  Rubio,  see  Rubio  Piqueras,  Felipe. 

Pirani,  Eugenio  di,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Bologna,  Sept.  8,  1852.  After  studying  under 
Golinelli,  Kullak  and  Kiel,  he  taught  at  Kullak's 
Academy,  Berlin,  subsequently  touring  Italy,  England, 
Germany,  France  and  Russia  as  a  pianist,  and  later 
living  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  engaged  in  numerous 
musical  activities.  Coming  to  New  York  in  1905,  he 
founded  his  own  school,  the  Powell  and  Pirani  Mu- 
sical Institute,  and  became  a  member  of  numerous 
societies.  His  compositions  include  a  ballet,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  other  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces, 
concert  studies,  songs  and  duets. 
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Pirani  Trio,  contemporary  English  piano  trio, 
founded  in  1923.  The  personnel  included  Max  Pirani, 
piano;  Leila  Doubleday,  violin;  and  Charles  Ham- 
bourg,  violoncello.  A  distinguished  ensemble,  they 
have  given  first  performances  in  London  of  trios  by 
Turina  and  Pizzetti. 

Pirates  of  Penzance,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  first 
produced  at  London  in  1880.  The  story  is:  The  re- 
markable fact  about  the  pirates  of  Penzance  was  that 
they  never  molested  orphans,  for  they  considered  them- 
selves orphans.  The  nursemaid,  Ruth,  who  took  care 
of  Frederick,  had  turned  him  over  by  mistake  to  a 
pirate  instead  of  to  a  pilot.  The  pirates  are  celebrat- 
ing Frederick's  twenty-first  birthday,  and  when  Fred- 
erick wants  to  leave,  Ruth  asks  him  to  marry  her, 
to  which  he  "consents,  for  she  is  the  only  woman  he 
ever  knew.  He  soon  regrets  the  promise,  for  General 
Stanley  arrives  bringing  his  two  daughters.  With  one 
of  them,  Mabel,  Frederick  falls  in  love,  and  decides 
that  he  is  through  with  Ruth.  The  pirates  are  about 
to  molest  the  girls  when  General  Stanley  declares  that 
he  too  is  an  orphan,  and  the  pirates  let  the  girls  alone. 
In  the  General's  home  Frederick  bids  farewell  to 
Mabel  as  General  Stanley  tells  him  that  he  regrets 
having  claimed  to  be  an  orphan  when  he  really  is  not. 
Frederick  is  going  to  put  to  rout  the  pirates  when  Ruth 
and  the  pirate  chief  detain  him,  claiming  that  papers  bind 
him  to  them.  Duty  makes  Frederick  remain,  and  he 
tells  them  of  the  General's  deception.  The  pirates  are 
about  to  kidnap  the  General,  when  police  arrive  and 
arrest  them  all ;  they  confess  that  they  are  all  English 
noblemen,  and  are  therefore  pardoned  while  Frederick 
is  united  with  Mabel. 

Piriot  (Pierlot),  Denis,  late  i8th  century  French 
violinist  and  composer.  He  wrote  symphonies  for 
small  orchestra  and  a  double  violin  concerto. 

Piriou,  Adolphe,  French  composer,  born  in  1878; 
pupil  of  Pierre  Kunc,  Auguste  Serieyx  and  Vincent 
d'Indy.  His  compositions  include  a  string  quartet  and. 
a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Pirk,  Sarolta  von  Rettich,  see  Rettich-Pirk,  Sarolta 
von. 

Pirker,  Marianne,  singer  and  vocal  teacher,  born 
Jan.  27,  1717;  died  Eschenau,  near  Heilbronn,  Nov. 
10,  1782.  She  sang  for  several  years  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Italy  before  settling  at  Heilbronn 
in  1765  as  a  teacher. 

Pirlinger,  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  about  1724;  died  Vienna,  June  17,  1793.  He 
played  at  the  Viennese  court  and  wrote  chamber  music. 

Pirnie,  G.  Donald,  American  baritone,  born  Nyack, 
N.  Y.,-Oct.  7,  1887;  pupil  of  Stephen  Townsend,  Kurt 
Schindkr  and  W.  S.  Brady;  in  1927  a  winner  at  the 
New  York  Stadium  auditions*  He  has  been  -heard  in 
London,  Paris  and  Vienna. 


Pirolino  (It),  the  button  on  the  violin  from  which 
the  tailpiece  is  suspended. 

Pirot,  Claude,  late  i8th  century  French  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Paris  about  1800.  Following  the  Stradi- 
varius  model  he  made  fine  instruments,  which  have 
a  thick  red  varnish  and  are  branded  near  the  tail 
pin. 

Pirro,  Andre,  French  musicologist,  born  St.-Dizier, 
Haute-Marne,  Feb.  12,  1869.  After  studying  under 
his  father,  who  was  an  organist,  he  became  a  professor 
at  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  In  1894  he  became  a  lecturer  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  theory  of  music  at  the  ficole  des  Hautes 
fitudes  Sociales,  and  in  1912  he  became  professor  of 
the  history  of  music  at  the  Sorbonne  as  successor  to 
Romain  Rolland.  He  has  written  numerous  important 
works  on  the  history  of  music,  especially  in  relation 
to  J.  S.  Bach,  including  L'Orgue  de  J.  S.  Bach  (1897)  ; 
J.-S.  Bach,  in  the  Masters  of  Music  series  (1906)  ;  and 
the  important  L'Esth&tique  de  J.  S.  Bach  (1907). 

Pisa,  Agostino,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century 
Italian  author.  A  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  living  at 
Rome  about  1600,  he  wrote  the  earliest  known  essay 
on  the  details  of  conducting  (2d  ed.  Rome,  1611). 

Pisador,  Diego,  Spanish  composer  and  lutenist,  born 
at  Salamanaca  about  1508-09 ;  died  after  1557.  In  1552 
he  published  at  Salamanca  a  Book  of  Lute  Music  which 
contains  settings  for  several  old  Spanish  ballads,  madri- 
gals to  lyrics  of  Garci-Lasso,  fifteen  transcriptions  for 
lute  from  masses  of  Josquin  des  Pres  and  seventeen  of 
motets. 

Pisani,  Bartolomeo,  Turkish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Constantinople  in  1811 ;  died  after  1890; 
pupil  of  Mercadante.  He  was  .musical  director  at  the 
Naoum  Theater  in  Constantinople  and  wrote  numerous 
operas,  a  work  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  songs 
and  choruses. 

Pisano,  August  Brunetti,  see  Brunetti-Pisano, 
August.  . 

Pisari,  Pasquale,  Italian  basso  and  church  composer, 
born  at  Rome  in  1725 ;  died  there  in  1778.  A  pupil  of 
Giovanni  Biordi,  he  became  a  bass  singer  at  the  Papal 
Chapel.  Padre  Martini  called  hir$  the  Palestrina  of  the 
iSth  century.  His  finest  work  was  a  Dixit  in  sixteen 
real  parts  and  sung  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  singers. 

Pisaroni,  Benedetta  Rosamonda,  Italian  singer, 
born  Piacenza,  Feb.  6,  1793 ;  died  there,  Aug.  6,  1872 ; 
pupil  of  Pino,  Moschini  and  Marchesi.  Her  voice,  at 
first  a  high  soprano,  was  changed  by  an  illness  to  con- 
tralto, which  she  subsequently  cultivated  with  such  ef- 
fect that  she  was  widely  considered  the  greatest  Italian 
contralto. 

Pischek,  Johann  Baptist,  Bohemian  baritone,  born 
Moscheno,  Oct.  14,  1814;  died  Sigmaringen, -Feb.  16, 
1873.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he. was  court  singer 
to  the  King  of  Wurttemberg,  meanwhile  singing, 
where  in  Germany  and  England.  . 
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Pisendel,  Johann  Georg,  German  violin  virtuoso, 
musical  director  and  composer,  born  Kadolzburg,  Dec. 
26,  1687;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  25,  1755 ;  pupil  of  Torelli 
at  Ansbach  and  Vivaldi  at  Venice.  He  became  a  chapel 
violinist  at  Ansbach  at  fifteen,  went  to  Leipzig  in  1709, 
and  subsequently  became  musical  director  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  and  to  the  suite  of  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Saxony,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  travels.  He  was 
made,  in  1730,  concertmaster.  to  the  Saxon  court,  and 
the  next  year  became  leader  of  the  opera  orchestra  at 
Vienna.  At  Dresden  he  established  a  violin  school 
which  had  a  good  deal  of  worthy  influence  on  the  art 
of  violin  playing.  One  of  the  best  of  the  early  i8th 
century  violinists,  he  composed  concertos  and  solos  for 
his  instrument. 

Pising,  William,  see  Pysing,  William. 

Pisk,  Paul  Amadeus,  Austrian  composer,  conductor, 
pianist,  teacher  and  musicologist,  born  Vienna,  May 
1 6,  1893.  He  studied  piano  under  Julius  Epstein  and 
at  Vienna  University  under  Guido  Adler,  later. becom- 
ing a  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  Franz  Schreker  and 
Arnold  Schonberg.  He  has  conducted  various  orches- 
tras, was  co-editor  (with  Paul  Stefan)  of  the  music 
journal  "Anbruch,"  music  critic  of  "Arbeitszeitung" 
and  has  written  learned  articles  on  music.  He  com- 
poses in  the  modern  idiom,  and  has  written  orchestral 
and  chamber  music,  choral  works,  piano  pieces  and 
songs.  He  is  well  known  also  as  a  teacher  and  pianist. 

Piskacek,  Adolf,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague, 
Nov.  8,  1873;  died  there,  June  7,  1919.  He  wrote 
operas,  symphonic  poems,  overtures  and  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

Pisling,  Siegmund,  Austrian  teacher  and  critic,  born 
Vienna,  June  22,  1869;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  i,  1926;  pu- 
pil of  Robert  Fuchs,  Heuberger  and  Stohr.  He  wrote 
for  the  "Berliner  National-Zeitung"  and  the  "Borsen- 
Zeitung." 

Pisna,  Johann,  Bohemian . •pianist  and  teacher,  bo'rn 
June  15,  1826;  died  at  Prague  in  1896;  studied  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  He  taught  for  several  years 
at  Moscow  and  composed  instructive  piano  works. 

Pista,  Danko,  Hungarian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Szegedin  about  1840;  died  at  Budapest  in  1903 ; 
he  wrote  gypsy  and  national  Hungarian  dance  music 
and  songs. 

Pistilli,  Achille,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Monta- 
gano,  Campobasso,  in  July,  1820;  died  Aversa,  Jan. 
29,  1869;  he  wrote  operas,  church  music,  vocal  works 
and  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Pistocchi,  Francesco  Antonio,  Italian  vocal  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Palermo  in  1659;  died  Bologna, 
May  13,  1726.  After  studying  under  Perti,  Vasta- 
migli  and  Monari,  he  became  'conductor  at  a  church  in 
Monte,  a  priest  in  the  Oratorian  Order,  music  director 
at  the  court  of  Ansbach,  and  then,  in  1700,  founded  at 
Bologna  his  famous  school  of  singing.  This  was  the 
first  music  school  to  give  vocal  instruction  systematically 
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in  the  several  classes ;  he  trained  many  famous  singers, 
including  Bernacchi  and  Minelli.  His  compositions 
include  operas  and  oratorios,  and  also  a  collection  of 
French,  Italian  and  German  airs. 

Piston,  (i)  the  valve  used  in  brass  wind  instruments; 
(2)  a  knob  or  plunger  which  effects  the  drawing  or 
retiring  of  a  group  of  stops,  or  which  brings  about 
some  other  change  in  registration. 

Piston,  Walter,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Rockland,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1894.  As  a  youth. he 
was  more  interested  in  art  than  in  music  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art  in  1916. 
At  Harvard  University  he  studied  harmony,  theory 
and  counterpoint,  and  determined  to  make  a  career  in 
music.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  with 
Nadia  Boulanger,  and  there  his  first  work  was  given 
in  1926.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Division  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University.  His  American  debut  as  a  composer  oc- 
curred in  1928  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  played  his  Symphonic  Piece 
with  considerable  success.  In  1932  Leopold  Stokowski 
played  his  Suite  for  Orchestra  with  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  1933  the  Roth  Quartet 
gave  his  String  Quartet  No.  I  at  a  concert  of  modern 
chamber  music  in  New  York.  He  has  received  both 
the  John  Knowles  Paine  and  Guggenheim  fellowships 
and  is  now  both  assistant  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  Harvard  University  music  department.  The 
League  of  Composers  commissioned  him  to  write  an 
orchestral  work  in  the  American  Composers'  Series 
first  presented  in  Cleveland ;  the  New  School  of  Social 
Research  sponsored  him  in  one  of  its  one-man  concerts 
in  the  fall  of  1935;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  six 
Americans  commissioned  -by  .the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Company  to  write  a  work  for  radio.  Symphonic 
Piece,  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  Prelude  and  Fugue  and 
his  chamber  music  have  been  heard  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Paris  and  oflier  cities.  Yaddo  Festi- 
vals, the  Pan-American  Festival  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  have  included  his  works  on  their  programs; 
his  First  Symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  during  the  1937-38  season. 

Pistor,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  viola  player  and 
composer,  born  Menz,  Jan.  9,  1884;  among  his  com- 
positions are  operas,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  mu- 
sic, viola  pieces  and  choruses. 

Pitch  (Fr.  hauteur  du  ton;  Ger.  Tonhohe;  It. 
diapason) .  The  location  of  a  tone  in  the  musical  scale ; 
its  pitch  is  determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  and  is  expressed  with  a  vibration  number. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  the  pitch  used  by  the 
Greeks;  in  all  probability  the !  two-octave  scale  con- 
structed by  Pythagoras  corresponded  to  the  compass  of 
male  voices.  The  tone  Gamma  ;was  added  one  tone  be- 
low the  Greek  Proslambanoi|ienjbs  by  Guido  d'Arezzo ; 
the  vibration  of  Gamma,  whjfeh; 'represented  the  lowest 
note  of  the  bass  voice,  was  $$mewhere  between  ninety 
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and  one  hundred  vibrations  per  second.  At  Halber- 
stadt  toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century  the  pitch  of 
A  on  the  organ  pipe  was  505.8.  In  spite  of  this  exact 
vibration  number,  it  is  learned  that  several  different 
pitches  were  used,  depending  on  the  secular  or  sacred 
character  of  the  music.  A  sacred  pitch  was  known  as 
"Chorton,"  while  a  chamber  or  secular  pitch  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "Kammerton."  This  brought  about  the 
establishment  in  the  17th  century  of  Mean  Pitch  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  various  pitches,  but  its  adoption 
was  not  universal.  Pitch  continued  to  descend  to  its 
lowest  point  until  1713;  during  the  classical  period  it 
kept  rising  until  A  varied  from  415  to  429;  this  was 
considered  Classical  Pitch.  In  the  igth  century  several 
attempts  were  made  to  standardize  pitch;  the  French 
government  in  1859  accepted  A-435  as  their  standard 
following  the  report  of  a  commission  which  had  been 
appointed  the  preceding  year.  This  commission  was 
comprised  of  Auber,  Halevy,  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Ros- 
sini and  Thomas,  assisted  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
physicists.  This  French  diapason  normal  has  been  ac- 
cepted quite  generally,  and  has  become  known  as  Inter- 
national pitch.  In  England  a  similar  pitch  was  adopted 
in  1896.  For  this  pitch,  the  vibration  number  of  A  is 
439  at  68°  Fahrenheit  or  at  59°  Fahr.  A  would  be 
435.  The  rise  in  the  number  of  vibrations  is  due  to 
the  rise  in  the  temperature  in  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
This  pitch,  known  as  Philharmonic  pitch,  is  employed 
by  the  leading  orchestras  of  the  world ;  it  has  also  been 
accepted  by  many  bands.  The  standardizing  of  pitch 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  manufacturers  of  instru- 
ments which  have  their  intonation  fixed,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  organ  and  the  piano.  Two  instruments  are  used 
to  fix  pitch;  they  are  the  tuning  fork,  which  sounds  a 
single  tone,  and  the  pitch  pipe  which  can  be  constructed 
to  play  one  or  all  the  tones  of  the  chromatic  scale  in 
any  key. 

Pitch  Pipe,  a  small  metal  or  wooden  pipe  used  to 
determine  pitch;  some  varieties  supply  only  one  tone 
and  others  several  by  means  of  a  movable  device  for 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  tube.  A  tuning  fork 
of  metal  is  a  more  accurate  means  of  determining  cor- 
rect pitch. 

Pitoni,  Giuseppe  Qttavio,  Italian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Rieti,  Mar.  18,  1657;  died  Rome,  Feb.  i, 
1743.  After  studying  under  Natale  and  Foggio,  he  be- 
came choirmaster  at  numerous  churches,  including  the 
Collegio  di  San  Marco,  Rome.  An  excellent  teacher, 
he  taught  by  the  same  method  he  used  to  compose,  i.e., 
the  writing  out  of  the  scores  of  Palestrina's  works  to 
study  his  style ;  Leo  Durante  was  his  greatest  pupil.  As 
a  composer  he  cultivated  the  style  of  writing  in  many 
parts,  his  best  work  in  this  manner  being  a  Dixit  for 
four  choirs,  still  sung  at  St.  Peter's  during  Holy  Week. 
He  was  a  copious  writer  of  church  music. 

Pitra,  Dom  Jean  Baptiste,  French  musicologist, 
born  Champfergeuil,  near  Autun,  Aug.  31,  1812;  died 


Frascati,  Feb.  9,  1889;  made  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Fras- 
cati  in  1879.  He  wrote  several  studies  on  sacred  music. 
Pitsch,  Karl  Franz  (Karel  Frant),  Bohemian  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  at  Bartosovice,  near  Roket- 
nice,  in  1789;  died  Prague,  June  13,  1858.  Organist 
of  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  he  was  also  teacher  and  di- 
rector at  the  Organ  School,  where  Anton  Dvorak  was 
among  his  pupils.  He  wrote  a  mass  and  organ  works. 
Pitt,  Emma,  igth  century  American  composer;  she 
wrote  a  number  of  songs  popular  in  her  day. 

Pitt,  Percy,  English  composer,  organist  and  pianist, 
born  London,  Jan.  4,  1870;  died  Nov.  23,  1932.  After 
studying  under  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  and  under  Rheinberger  at  Munich,  upon 
his  return  to  London  he  became  chorusmaster  for  the 
Mottl  Concerts  and  organist  at  Queen's  Hall,  later  be- 
coming repetitor,  assistant  conductor,  and  finally  con- 
ductor at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  He  di- 
rected the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate,  conducted  the 
Beecham  Opera  Company,  and  was  artistic  director  of 
its  successor,  the  British  National  Opera  Company. 
In  1922  he  was  made  musical  director  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company.  He  wrote  much  symphonic 
music,  as  well  as  choral  works,  chamber  music,  a  bal- 
let pantomine,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Pittaluga,  Gustavo,  Spanish  composer,  born  Feb.  8, 
1906;  pupil  of  Oscar  Espla;  member  of  the  Spanish 
diplomatic  service.  He  has  written  several  large  works 
from  which  some  recordings  have  been  made,  principal 
among  them  being  the  ballet  Romeria  de  los  Cornudos. 
Pittaway,  Rudolph  Alexander,  English  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1904;  his  works  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  Yaddo  Festival  and  other  American  fes- 
tivals. 

Pittman,  Alice  Locke,  I9th  century  American  com- 
poser ;  her  works  include  a  Melody  in  B  flat  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  various  songs. 

Pittman,  Josiah,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  Sept.  3,  1816;  died  London,  Apr.  23,  1886.  After 
studying  under  Goodman,  S.  S.  Wesley,  Moscheles  and 
von  Wartensee,  he  became  organist  at  Sydenham, 
Testing  and  Spitalfields,  and  in  1852  organist  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  he  greatly  improved  the  service,  which 
he  found  in  a  highly  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  wrote 
a  little  book  on  this  reform,  called  The  People  in 
Church,  which  attracted  wide  attention.  He  composed 
church  services  and  anthems,  and  also  edited  a  series  of 
"Progressive  Studies,"  contrapuntal  pieces  from  the 
works  of  the  i8th  century  English  organists. 

Pittrich,  George  Washington,  German  composer, 
choral  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  22, 
1870;  died  Nuremberg,  Apr.  28,  1934;  pupil  of  Hopp- 
ner,  Kirchner,  Draeseke  and  Hagen,  and  thereafter 
chorus  master  and  conductor  in  various  cities.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  incidental  music  for  numerous  plays,  a 
ballet,-  orchestral  pieces,  a  clarinet  concerto  and  many 
songs. 
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PITTSBURGH— PIXIS 


Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania),  an  American  city  in 
which  the  musical  activities  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  a  millionaire  steel  merchant,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  musical  importance  of  both  Pitts- 
burgh and  smaller  cities  surrounding  it  through  a  series 
of  organ  recitals  started  at  the  music  halls  connected 
with  the  Public  Libraries  in  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh 
in  1889  and  1895  respectively.  The  official  organists 
for  these  recitals  were  Frederick  Archer,  Edwin 
Lemare  and  Charles  Heinroth.  The  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  founded  in  1896,  and  following 
a  period  of  inaction,  is  now  once  more  the  strong  and 
influential  organization  it  formerly  had  been.  The 
conductors  have  included  Frederick  Archer,  Victor 
Herbert,  Emil  Paur,  Antonio  Modarelli  and  Fritz 
Reiner;  the  latter  will  conduct  during  the  i938-39  fea' 
son.  Chamber  music  organizations  include  the  Pitts- 
burgh String  Symphonic  Ensemble,  the  Pittsburgh 
String  Quartet  and  the  Shapiro  Quartet.  The  choral 
societies  include  the  Musical  Club,  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  and  the  Bach  Festival  Choir.  The  most  impor- 
tant educational  institutions  include  the  Musical  Insti- 
tute and  the  music  departments  at  Pittsburgh  Univer- 
siy  and  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Among 
the  musicians  of  note  born  in  Pittsburgh  may  be  men- 
tioned Stephen  Foster,  Ethelbert  Nevins  and  Louise 
Homer. 


Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organization 
first  formed  in  1896,  and  conducted  by  such  famous 
directors  as  Victor  Herbert  and  Emil  Paur,  who  toured 
the  United  States  with  it.  From  1910  to  1927  the 
orchestra  was  disbanded,  but  in  the  latter  year  efforts 
made  by  local  musicians  produced  the  present  ensemble, 
first  under  the  baton  of  Elias  Breeskin  and  later  An- 
tonio Modarelli.  The  ensemble  was  augmented  by 
twenty  imported  players  in  1937  and  a  seventeen  weeks' 
season  planned,  the  first  three  weeks  devoted  to  re- 
hearsals under  Otto  Klemperer.  Dr.  Klemperer  con- 
ducted six  weeks  of  the  season  and  other  conductors, 
including  Carlos  Chavez,  Eugene  Goossens,  Fritz 
Reiner,-  Walter  Damrosch  and  Georges  Enesco,  were 
engaged  for  the  remainder.  Dr.  Klemperer  chose  sev- 
enty musicians  from  town  talent  and  added  the  twenty. 
As  well  as  the  fourteen  Thursday  evening  and  Friday 
afternoon  concerts,  a  series  for  children  is  also  given. 

Pittsfield  (Massachusetts),  a  small  American  city 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  since  1918  as  the 
scene  of  the  Berkshire  Festivals  of  Chamber  Music 
which  are  given  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Coolidge  of  New  York.  Prizes  are  awarded  annually 
for  the  most  noteworthy  compositions. 

.  Pitu,  a  Sumerian  reed  pipe  of  the  Phrygian  type, 
with  a  curved  or  bent  end,  probably  in  its  early  forms 
having  a. horn  attached. 

Piu  (It.),  more;  as,  piu  forte,  louder  or  piu  inosso, 
faster. 
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Piutti,  Karl,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Elgersburg,  Thuringia,  Apr.  30,  1846;  died  Leipzig, 
June  17,  1902;  he  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
later  becoming  a  professor  there.  In  1880  he  suc- 
ceeded Rust  as  organist  at  the  Thomaskirche.  He 
composed  much  organ  music,  choral  works  and  piano 
pieces. 

Piutti,  Max,  German  teacher,  born  Luisenhall,  near 
Erfurt,  Sept.  13,  1852;  died  Jackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  9, 
1885.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart,  in  1874 
he  came  to  America,  settling  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and 
becoming  an  instructor  at  Wells  College  there. 

Piva,  a  Dalmatian  pipe  with  a  single  beating  reed, 
used  chiefly  by  the  peasants. 

Piva,  Gregorio,  early  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
and  music  copyist,  died  in  1740.  He  worked  for  a  long 
time  as  copyist  for  Agostino  Steffani  and  the  Bonn 
court  orchestra  and  also  composed  a  cantata. 

Piwarski,  A.,  and  Company,  Polish  music  publishers, 
established  ai  Cracow  in  1897. 

Pixerecourt,  Rene  Charles  Guilbert  de,  French 
opera  librettist,  musicologist  and  conductor,  born 
Pixerecourt,  near  Nancy,  Jan.  22,  1773;  died  Nancy, 
July  27,  1844.  He  composed  twenty-one  comic  operas 
and  sixty-three  musical  plays,  as  well  as  other  dramatico- 
musical  sketches.  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  his 
friend  Dalayrac  and,  in  1827,  published  anonymously 
a  volume  of  selections  from  his  own  dramatic  works. 

Pixis,  Frauzilla  Gohringer,  German  mezzo-soprano, 
born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden,  in  1816;  adopted 
daughter  of  Johann  Peter  Pixis.  Trained  by  him,  she 
toured  with  him  as  far  as  Naples,  where  Pacini  wrote 
for  her  the  principal  role  in  his  Saffo. 

Pixis,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (called  "the  younger"), 
German  violinist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Mann- 
heim in  1786;  died  Prague,  Oct.  20,  1842;  son  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Pixis  and  brother  of  Johann  Peter 
Pixis.  A  pupil  of  Viotti,  he  played  in  concerts  through- 
out Germany  with  his  father  and  brother.  Highly  com- 
mended as  a  performer  and  teacher  by  Spohr,  he  set- 
tled in  Prague  as  a  professor  at  the  conservatory  there. 
Pixis,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (called  "the  elder"),  late 
1 8th  and  early  igth  century  German  composer;  father 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  Johann  Peter  Pixis.  A  pu- 
pil, in  1770,  of  Abbe  Vogler  at  Mannheim,  he  wrote 
organ  music,  and  sonatas  and  trios  for  piano. 

Pixis,  Johann  Peter,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  1788;  died  Baden-Baden,  Dec.  22,  1874;  son 
of  Friedrich  Pixis  the  elder.  He  settled  at  Munich  in 
1809,  later  (in  1825)  going  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
a  successful  teacher.  In  1845  he  went  to  Baden-Baden 
to  teach.  He  composed  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
works,  and  contributed  the  third  variation  to  the  Hex- 
ameron,  in  the  distinguished  company  of  Liszt,  Czerny, 
Thalberg,  Herz  and  Chopin. 

Pixis,  Theodor,  Bohemian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Prague,  Apr.  15,  1831 ;  died  Cologne,  Aug.  i,  1856. 


PIZARRO— PLAIDY 


A  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps,  after  many  successful  tours 
he  became  professor  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  pieces  for  violin  and  orchestra  and  for  violin  and 
piano,  also  songs. 

Pizarro,  Diego,  I7th  century  Spanish  composer;  he 
compiled  an  important  volume  of  secular  vocal  music. 

Pizz.,  abbreviation  for  Pizzicato. 

Pizzetti,  Ildebrando,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Parma,  Sept.  20,  1880.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory 
in  his  native  city,  his  teachers  being  Gallignani  and 
Tebaldini.  His  first  operas,  Sabina  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  were  composed  during  his  student  days;  these 
works  served  to  give  him  some  practical  experience  in 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  he  soon  began  to  acquire 
considerable  facility.  In  his  next  two  works,  Fedra  and 
Debora  e  Jaele,  he  had  found  the  solution  to  many 
of  the  problems  that  had  remained  unsolved  in  the 
earlier  works.  He  left  the  Parma  Conservatory  in 
1901,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  teaching  and  conduct- 
ing. A  year  later  an  opera  was  refused  in  a  competi- 
tion because  the  last  scene  had  not  been  completed. 
About  this  time  he  was  endeavoring  to  carry  on  the 
lyrical  traditions  of  the  great  masters  of  Italian  opera, 
but  he  soon  realized  that  in  order  to  attract  serious 
attention  he  must  find  some  new  modes  of  expression. 
Being  rather  disappointed  at  the  progress  he  was  mak- 
ing as  an  opera  composer,  he  turned  to  the  writing  of 
chamber  music.  In  this  field  he  wrote  a  quartet  and 
a  sonata,  and  even  ventured  into  the  orchestral  realm 
with  a  symphonic  poem.  These  forms  he  still  found 
uncongenial,  but  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  create  a  new 
form  that  would  be  adequate  for  his  expansive  ideas. 
Then  he  cast  about  for  another  operatic  subject,  reject- 
ing many  as  unsuitable  to  his  genius.  He  stumbled 
upon  several  Greek  classics,  including  Hippolytus  and 
Phaedra,  of  which  he  started  to  make  operas,  but  soon 
laid  them  aside.  Pizzetti  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
choral  writing  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  his  re- 
search along  this  line  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  vocal 
composition  which  he  used  to  great  advantage  in  the 
choruses  of  his  operas.  One  of  his  more  important 
innovations  was  the  substitution  of  dramatic  recitative 
for  the  lyricism  of  the  modern  Italian  opera.  His 
melodies  are  elastic  and  subtle  and  his  orchestral  parts 
are  duly  subordinated  to  the  vocal  line.  In  1924  he 
became  director  of  the  Milan  Conservatory.  A  string 
quartet  composed  ten  years  later  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  at  Tosca- 
nini's  Lake  Maggiore  villa  in  1934.  Many  of  Pizzetti's 
orchestral  works  have  been  performed  with  outstand- 
ing success  in  America.  As  a  symphonic  composer  he 
treats  the  orchestra  with  great  individuality.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  operas  Fedra  and  Debora  e  Jaele  he  has 
written  trios,  quartets,  overtures,  masses,  songs  and 
piano  pieces.  Of  unusual  interest  are  several  lyrics  on 
texts  by  his  friend  d'Annunzio,  incidental  music  to 


d'Annunzio's  La  Pisanella,  and  a  mass  in  memory  of 
King  Humbert. 

Pizzi,  Emilio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Verona,  Feb.  2,  1862;  died  at  Bergamo  in  1931;  pupil 
at  Milan  of  Ponchielli  and  Bazzini.  After  directing 
the  Bergamo  music  school  and  being  choirmaster  there, 
in  1900  he  removed  to  London.  He  wrote  several  note- 
worthy operas,  church  music,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Pizzicato  (It.),  pinched;  a  direction  in  music  for 
performers  on  bow  instruments  to  play  the  notes  so 
marked  by  plucking  the  strings  with  the  finger. 

Pizzurnus  (Pizzurno),  David,  i8th  century  Italian 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Genoa  about  1760;  he 
made  very  good  instruments  which,  however,  are  not 
well  known. 

Pjetuchoff,  Michael  Onissiforovitch,  see  Petuchoff, 
Michael  Onissiforovitch. 

Place,  Gertrude,  igth  century  English  writer ;  her  A 
Catechism  of  Music  for  the  Use  of  Young  Children 
was  published  at  London  in  1856. 

Place,  William,  Jr.,  American  mandolinist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Providence,  R.  I.,  Apr.  24,  1889. 
He  studied  under  Gustave  Strube  and  Anne  Gilbreth 
Cross  and  has  been  soloist  with  various  American  man- 
dolin orchestras,  made  phonograph  records  and  com- 
posed mandolin  pieces.  He  has  also  written  The 
Modern  Mandolin  Orchestra  and  articles  on  his  in- 
strument. 

Placidamente  (It.),  tranquilly;  smoothly. 

Placido  (It.),  tranquil;  quiet;  placidamente,  tran- 
quilly, quietly. 

Placito  (It.),  pleasure;  a  bene  placito,  "at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  performer"  in  respect  usually  to  tempo. 

Plag,  Johann,  German  organist,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Rossbach,  Apr.  8,  1863;  died  at  Dus- 
seldorf  in  1921;  he  wrote  masses,  hymns  and  men's 
choruses. 

Plagal  Cadence,  progression  from  subdominant  to 
tonic. 

Plagal  Scales  or  Modes,  scales  beginning  a  fourth 
below  the  authentic  scales,  but  ending  on  the  keynotes 
of  their  related  authentic  scales. 

Plaichinger,  Thila,  Austrian  dramatic  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  13,  1868.  After  studying 
under  Gansbacher  and  making  her  debut  at  Hamburg 
in  1893,  she  then  sang  in  Strassburg  and  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin,  toured  Germany,  and  sang  Briinnhilde 
at  Bayreuth  in  1896.  She  excelled  in  Wagnerian  roles. 

Plaidy,  Louis,  German  pianist  and  pedagogue,  born 
Hubertusburg,  Saxony,  Nov.  28,  1810;  died  Grimma,. 
Mar.  3,  1874.  He  studied  under  Agthe  and  Haase  and 
then  played  in  the  Wunderlich  Orchestra  at  Leipzig, 
where,  at  Mendelssohn's  request,  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Conservatory,  He  was  a  fine  pianist  and  teacher, 
and  wrote  a  textbook,  which  is  still  standard,  on  piano 
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PLAIN  SONG— PLANTE 


technic;  it  has  been  translated  into  English  as  The 
Piano  Teacher. 

Plain  song  (Latin  Cantus  Planus).  A  style  of 
sacred  music  used  in  religious  services  before  the  ad- 
vent of  harmony.  The  melody  was  never  measured, 
consequently  its  notes  had  no  definite  time  value.  Such 
a  method  was  used  in  the  Synagogue  of  the  early  Jews ; 
later  it  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church.  Plain 
song  represents  the  development  of  artistic  melody,  and 
its  growth  was  quite  rapid  as  compared  to  the  slow 
evolution  of  harmony.  At  first  the  music  of  the  plain 
song  was  handed  down  orally;  even  after  notation  in 
neumes  was  used,  the  singing  of  plain  song  was  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition.  Except  in  the  case  of  hymns, 
the  text  of  the  plain  song  is  prose ;  the  music  was  com- 
posed in  the  ecclesiastical  modes  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Gregory. 

Plainte  (Fr.),  a  lament;  an  elegy. 
Plaisanterie   (Fr.),  a  lively  fantasia  or  divertisse- 
ment for  harpsichord  or  clavichord. 

Plamenac,  Dragan,  Slavic  composer  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  Zagreb,  Feb.  8,  1895;  studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  University  of  Vienna.  His  compositions 
include  choral,  piano  and  chamber  music  works ;  he  has 
also  published  a  study  on  the  works  of  Okeghem. 

Planche,  James  Robinson,  English  dramatist,  born 
London,  Feb.  27,  1796;  died  there,  May  30,  1880.  He 
was  a  successful  and  prolific  writer  of  dramas  and 
extravaganzas,  but  is  musically  of  interest  as  the  author 
of  Maid  Marian,  or  The  Huntress  of  Harlingford, 
written  for  Bishop,  and  Oberon,  or  The  Elf-King's 
Oath,  a  Romantic  and  Fairy  Opera,  written  for  Weber. 
Planchet,  Dominique  Charles,  French  composer 
and  organist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1862.  After  study 
at  the  ficole  Niedermeyer,  Paris,  he  became  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Versailles  Cathedral,  and  at  Paris, 
where  he  taught  at  the  ficole  Niedermeyer.  He  wrote 
an  opera  and  organ,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Planck,  Stephan,  15th  century  music  printer  of 
Passau. 

Plancken,  Corneille  van  der,  see  Van  der  Plancken, 
Corneille. 

Plangon,  Pol  Henri,  French  dramatic  basso,  born 
Fumay,  Ardennes,  June  12,  1854;  died  Paris,  Aug.  n, 
1914.  He  studied  singing  at  Paris  under  Duprez  and 
Sbriglia,  making  his  debut  in  1877  at  Lyons.  His 
Parisian  debut  took  place  in  1880,  and  he  then  sang 
in  the  Lamoureux  Concerts  and  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  Opera,  in  1883,  singing  Mephistopheles, 
which  was  thereafter  his  most  popular  role  for  some 
years.  He  gave  his  first  London  performance  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1891,  and  sang  there  for  several  years.  From 
1893  he  sanS  frequently  in  America,  where  he  achieved 
the  same  success  he  had  already  won  in  Europe.  He 
had  a  voice  of  rare  flexibility  and  great  volume,  and 
true  musical  instinct. 


"Planets"  an  orchestral  suite  by  Gustav  Hoist ;  five  of 
the  seven  movements,  composed  in  1915-16,  were  pro- 
duced at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society, 
London,  Feb.  27,  1919,  conducted  by  Adrian  C.  Boult. 
The  score  calls  for  a  large  orchestra,  organ  and  women's 
voices;  no  program  is  attached  to  it  other  than  the  titles 
of  the  various  movements.  The  significance  of  these 
titles  is  astrological:  I,  Mars— Bringer  of  War;  II, 
Venus — Bringer  of  Peace ;  III,  Mercury— The  Winged 
Messenger;  IV,  Jupiter— Bringer  of  Jollity;  V,  Saturn 
—Bringer  of  Old  Age;  VI,  Uranus— The  Magician; 
VII,  Neptune— The  Mystic. 

Plank  (Planck),  Fritz,  Austrian  baritone,  born 
Vienna,  Nov.  7,  1848;  died  Karlsruhe,  Jan.  15,  1900; 
pupil  of  Schmitt  and  Gansbacher.-  He  sang  Wagnerian 
roles  at  Bayreuth,  Mannheim  and  elsewhere. 

Planquette,  Jean  Robert,  French  comic  opera  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  July  31,  1848 ;,  died  there,  Jan.  28, 
1903.  A  pupil  of  Duprato  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
he  became  a  composer  of  songs  and  chansonettes  for 
cafes-concerts.  Turning  then  to  operetta  composition, 
he  had  his  first  work  in  this  form  played  in  1874.  His 
fame  was  assured  by  his  delightful  The  Chimes  of 
Normandy,  first  performed  in  1877  at  the  Folies- 
Dramatiques,  where  it  ran  for  more  than  four  hundred 
performances.  This  operetta  was  popular  in  America, 
England  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France.  Paul 
Jones  was  also  very  successful. 

Plantade,  Charles  Frangois,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Apr.  14,  1787;  died  there,  May  26,  1870;  son  of 
Charles  Henri  Plantade.  A  co-founder,  in  1828,  of 
the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  he  composed  romances 
and  chansonettes. 

Plantade,  Charles  Henri,  French  composer,  director 
and  teacher,  born  Pontoise,  Oct.  19,  1764;  died  Paris, 
Dec.  18,  1839.  After  studying  under  Langle,  Hiill- 
mandel  and  Petrini,  he  taught  singing  to  the  future 
Queen  of  Holland  at  St.  Denis,  taught  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  for  a  time  was  court  conductor  to 
Holland.  He  then  became  stage  manager  at  the  Opera, 
teacher  at  the  Conservatory  and  choirmaster  to  Louis 
XVIII.  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau  was  his  most  distin- 
guished pupil.  He  lost  his  positions  as  a  result  of 
the  revolution  of  1830,  and  retired  to  Batignolles.  He 
wrote  ten  operas,  church  music,  twenty  sets  of  ro- 
mances, vocal  duets  and  a  harp  sonata. 

Plantation  song,  a'  title  given  the  majority  of  the 
negro  songs  and  spirituals  popularized  in  the  South 
during  the  period  when  the  negroes  were  slaves  on 
large  cotton  and  tobacco  plantations. 

Plante,  Frangois,  French  pianist,  born  Orthez 
Basses-Pyrenees,  Mar.  2,  1839;  died  Dax,  Dec.  19, 
1934.  He  studied  under  Marmontel  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory at  the  age  of  ten,  then  played  in  the  .chamber 
concerts  of  Alard  and  Franchomme.  At  fourteen  he 
studied  under  Bazin  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1855  he 
retired  to  the  Pyrenees  because  the  audience  talked  at 
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one  of  his  concerts ;  when  he  came  back  some  ten  years 
later  he  had  become,  through  private  study,  a  mature 
artist.  In  1900  he  retired  to  a  farm,  saying  that  he 
would  never  appear  in  public  again,  but  in  1915  he  gave 
concerts  in  Paris  in  which  he  was  hidden  from  the 
audience  by  a  screen,  thus  keeping  his  peculiar  vow. 

Planxties,  laments  played  by  ancient  Irish  harpers  to 
mourn  the  dead. 

Plaque  (Fr.),  struck  at  once;  accord  plaque,  a  solid 
chord  as  contrasted  with  accord  arp&gd,  a  broken  chord. 
Plaschke,  Friedrich,  Bohemian  baritone  concert  and 
operatic  baritone,  born  Jaromer,  Jan.  7,  1875. 

Plass,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  a  trombone  vir- 
tuoso, writer  and  bandmaster,  born  Osterode,  Harz, 
Mar.  13,  1864;  pupil  of  Wachtarz  and  Max  Albert. 
He  composed  works  and  studies  for  brass  instruments, 
and  wrote  monographs  on  brasses  and  brass  music. 

Platania,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  director,  conduc- 
tor and  theorist,  born  Catania,  Apr.  5,  1828;  died 
Naples,  Apr.  26,  1907;  pupil  of  Raimondi  at  Naples. 
He  spent  his  latter  years  as  director  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  at  Naples.  Among  his  works  are  several 
operas,  a  hymn  to  the  queen  of  Italy,  a  symphony,  a 
funeral  hymn  memorializing  Pacini,  and  similar  music. 
He  published,  in  1872,  a  treatise  on  harmony. 

Platel,  Nicolas  Joseph,  French  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Versailles  in  1777;  died  Brussels,  Aug. 
25,  1835 ;  a  pupil  of  Duport,  -he  became  first  'cellist  at 
the  Theatre  Feydeau.  He 'eloped  with  a  singer  to 
Lyons,  gave  concerts  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and 
taught  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  wrote  five 
'cello  concertos,  three  'cello  sonatas  with  bass,  eight 
airs  varies  for  'cello,  caprices  or  preludes  for  'cello, 
string  trios,  violin  and  'cello  duos,  and  six  piano  ro- 
mances. 

Platen,   Horst,   German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Magdeburg,  Apr.  14,  1884;  pupil  of  Paul  Gilson 
and   Cesar   Thomson.     He  became   chorusmaster   at 
theaters  in  Magdeburg,  Cincinnati   (Ohio)  and  Ham- 
burg.    His  compositions  -include  songs,  instrumental, 
orchestral,  choral  and  operatic  works. 
Platensis,  Petrus,  see  De  la  Rue,  Pierre. 
Platerspiel,  a  medieval  bagpipe  with  an  elastic  bag 
inserted  between  the  mouthpiece  and  the  body  of  the 
pipe  which  holds  the  reed. 

Plainer,  Michel,  i8th  century  Italian  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Rome  about  1740.  His  instruments  are 
hollowed  out  near  the  edges,  arched  in  the  center,  and 
have  a  well-carved  scroll. 

Plato,  Greek  philosopher,  born  429  B.C. ;  died  347 
B.C.  In  his  Timaeus,  formulating  a  system  of  musical 
harmony,  he  compared  the  movements  of  music  to 
those  of  the  soul,  and  so  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  soul  could  be  influenced  by  musical  art.  His  ideas 
on  music  have  been  collected  into  an  essay  by  Deyk 
in  Weber's  Cdcilia  (1828). 


Platt,  Charles  Gaston,  American  pianist,  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  bom  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Oct. 
13,  1856.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory,. Boston,  and  in  Europe  with  several  distinguished 
teachers,  including  Liszt,  and  in  1882  became  a  teacher 
at  the  Detroit  Conservatory.  His  works  include  cham- 
ber music,  piano  sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Platti,  Giovanni,  early  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  about  1700.  He  was,  about  1740,  chamber 
musician  to  the  Bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wtirzburg; 
he  wrote  sonatas  for  flute  and  for  piano,  as  well  as 
other  instrumental  music. 

Platz,  Artur,  American  tenor  and  vocal  teacher,  born 
Racine,  Wis.,  May  9,  1888.  He  studied  in  Chicago, 
made  his  debut  there  in  1914,  and  has  toured  the  United 
States  in  recitals  and  taught  in  Chicago,  both  privately 
and  at  the  Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory. 

Platz,  Kurt,  German  viola  player  and  composer  for 
the  viola,  born  Swinemiinde,  Aug.  20,  1889. 

Platzbecker,  Heinrich  August,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Merzenhausen,  Sept.  13,  1860; 
died  in  May,  1937.  He  has  written  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  edited  musical  journals.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano  and  choral  works,  and  numerous 
operettas. 

Plaut,  Henry  Hans,  American  composer,  conductor 
and  teacher  of  theory,  born  Chicago,  May  16,  1898. 
A  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Hummel  and  W.  Moldenhauer, 
he  has  written  an  opera,  a  musical  play,  songs  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Plavec,  Josef,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born  Mar. 
8,  1905;  among  his  works  are  instrumental  and  vocal 
compositions. 

Playera,  see  Siguiriya  Gitana. 
Player-piano.  Mechanical  devices  for  reproducing 
music  can  be  traced  back  centuries;  the  principles  of 
pneumatics  (controlled  air  pressure)  were  successfully 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  tubular  pneumatic  ac- 
tions of  organs  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Through  the 
hand  organ  and  barrel  organ  we  find  the  Antifwnal 
(Antiphonal)  constructed  in  England  which  was  little 
more;  but  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
development  was  rapid.  In  1863,  Fourneaux,  a  French- 
man, constructed  an  apparatus  with  a  pneumatic  device 
for  actuating  the  keys  of  the  piano  which  he  called 
a  Pianista.  This  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  piano  player 
which  could  be  added  to  the  piano  externally.  This 
device  had  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  barrel  organ 
and  was  also  turned  by  a  crank ;  its  precursor  was  prob- 
ably the  Organette.  Other  European  experiments  were 
made  in  England  and  in  France  by  Morse,  Seytre, 
Pain  and  Pape;  John  McTammany,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, came  to  the  United  States  early  in  life  with  his 
parents  and  settled  in  the  Middle  West,  where  he  found 
employment  as  a  mechanic  in  a  plant  producing  reaping 
machines.  His  two  interests  were  machines  and  music, 
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for  besides  his  mechanic's  position  he  led  a  choir  and 
a  drum  corps,  and  was  also  an  organist  and  a  pianist. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  wounded  and  taken  to  a 
hospital;  in  1864,  while  still  in  the  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Hospital,  he  attempted  to  repair  a  broken  music  box, 
discovered  that  pins  and  staples  could  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  cylinder,  and  that  the  same  results 
could  be  produced  by  means  of  the  depression  or  per- 
foration obtained  by  the  pin  and  staple.    By  stages  he 
substituted  a  perforated  metal  wrapper  or  jacket  to  fit 
around  the  cylinder,  then  perforated  cardboard,  a  flexi- 
ble metal  sheet,  and  finally  a  narrow  paper  sheet  on 
rolls.    He  started  his  first  experiments  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  in  1865 ;  plans  for  a  player-piano  were  put  on  paper, 
at  Canton,  O.,  in  1866.     Unable  to  trust  anyone  to 
make  the  perforated  sheets,  he  studied  composition, 
harmony  and  thorough  bass  at  Western  Normal  Acad- 
emy, at  the  same  time  continuing  experiments  while 
teaching  and  playing  organ.    During  1868-71  his  time 
was  spent  between  Carrollton  and  Germano,  O.,  in  the 
former  town  as  choirmaster  and  organist  to  the^  Re- 
formed Church,  meanwhile  teaching  and  selling  pianos 
and  organs  and  experimenting.    From  there  he  went  to 
an  organ  factory  (Whitney  and  Slay  ton),  and  later  at 
the  Raymond  Company  of  Cleveland  he  carried  on  ex- 
periments and  procured  supplies.    At  Akron  he  con- 
ducted his  work  at  the  jewelry  store  of  E.  Abbey, 
meanwhile  playing  an  E-flat  cornet  in  Marble's  Akron 
Band,  playing  the  violin  and  leading  an  amateur  orches- 
tra.    Between  1872-74  he  carried  on  experiments  at 
Straub's  organ  factory.    Then  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he 
constructed  three  model  player-organs   while  in  the 
employ  of  Boyer  and  Swain,  general  jobbers  and  ma- 
chinists.   Piano  construction  in  this  country  was  still 
in  its  infancy  at  that  time,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was 
unable  to  interest  any  piano  firm  in  his  idea.    The  par- 
lor-organ trade  was  at  its  peak,  however,  so  that  his 
first  application  of  the  pneumatic  principle  found  its 
first  sympathy  with  them.    The  St.  Louis  "Journal"  of 
July  9,  1876,  published  laudatory  articles  including  the 
glowing  statement:  "Not  only  can  any  tune  be  played 
by  simply  blowing  the  bellows,  but  by  moving  of  a 
slide,  a  piece  may  be  transposed  to  sharps  or  flats  at 
pleasure,  while  any  kind  of  time  or  key  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  organ.    Although  attached  to  the  organ, 
it  does  not  use  any  of  the  reeds  or  keys,  consequently 
an  accompaniment  can  be  played  to  the  music  of  the 
automatic  organ.    This  organ  is  so.  constructed  as  to 
attach  to  the  common  organ  in  most  cases  without 
changing  the  style  of  case."    The  Estey  Organ  Com- 
pany ordered  one  of  these  organs  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  spring  of  1876; 
among  the  Centenary  exhibits  were  Fourneaux's  Pian- 
ista  and  an  electric  organ  made  by  Henry  Schmock  of 
Philadelphia;    This  organ  used  a  music  sheet  of  double 
width,  slots  of  long  notes  being  divided  into  half  the 
length  of  the  slot,  the  other  half  of  the  slot  coming  ad- 
jacent ;  the  advantage  of  this  scheme  was  that  the  paper 


was  not  weakened  by  a  very  long  slot.    The  organ  in- 
volved two  sets  of  electric  connections  which  made 
it  impracticable  for  home  use  in  the  era  of  gas  lighting. 
McTammany  took  out  patents  for  his  device,  and  found 
that  only  two  patents  had  been  issued  for  anything  ap- 
proaching similarity ;  these  were  by  Hunt  and  Bradish, 
and  by  Van  Dusen.    Van  Dusen  admitted,  upon  inves- 
tigation, that  McTammany  had  anticipated  him  by  a 
couple  of  years  on  his  conception  of  the  device.    Un- 
able to  interest  organ  companies  in  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  the  player,  McTammany  started  the  John 
McTammany,  Jr.  and  Company  in  a  garret  over  a  mu- 
sic store  on  Tremont  Street,  Boston.    A  press  notice 
on  the  organ  explains :  "His  'Automatic'  is  an  organ  of 
itself  without  a  keyboard  ...  not  only  organ  but  per- 
former also  .  .  .  can  have  one  or  more  sets  of  reeds, 
or  can  be  attached  to  the  common  organ.    The  speed 
is  regulated  by  the  motion  of  the  foot-pedals  while 
the  tone  is  increased  or  diminished  by  use  of  knee-swell. 
.  .  .  Expression  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
performer,  or  can  be  arranged  automatically."    As  his 
business  increased,  competition  was  attempted,  but  Mc- 
Tammany won  all  suits  for  patent  and  patent  infringe- 
ments, and  finally  he  was  occupying  three  buildings  in 
Cambridgeport,  .Mass.  Since  many  of  his  supplies  were 
received  from  Worcester,  he  moved  the  business  there, 
and  established  himself  in  competition  with  the  Munroe 
Reed  Organ  Co.,  manufacturers  of  all  instruments  sold 
by  the  Mechanical  Organette  Company.    McTammany 
then  sued  this  company  and  won,  but  was  asked  by 
them  to  accept  royalties,  and  instead  of  competing,  to 
continue  his  research  with  them.    This  he  did  and  in 
the  J8o's  applied  his  automatic  action  to  the  Hallet 
and  Cumston  piano,  built  a  "direct  mechanical  banjo" 
and  the  "electric  banjo  with  reed  attachment."     The 
principle  of  the  piano  player  is  rather  simple;  a  pump 
worked  by  pedals  sets  up  a  partial  vacuum  in  individual 
bellows  assigned  to  each  note ;  a  perforation  in  a  paper 
roll  admits  air  to  the  bellows  of  the  note  desired.    This 
equalizes  the  air  pressure  and  alters  the  position  of  the 
bellows ;  the  bellows  is  attached  to  the  hammer  of  the 
piano  action  and  consequently  causes  the  note  to  be 
struck.     The  foot-pump  also  sets  in  motion  a  pneu- 
matic motor  running  the  perforated  paper  from  one 
spool  over  a  "tracker"  to  another  spool.    The  tracker 
has  a  series  of  holes,  each  assigned  to  a  note  on  the 
piano  and  connected  with  the  bellows  by  a  duct.    Al- 
teration horizontally  in  the  position  of  the  perforation 
causes  a  change  of  note;  extension  of  the  perforation 
vertically  causes  prolongation  of  the  note. 

Early  expression  devices  consisted  of  two  buttons 
controlling  the  softening  of  treble  and  bass  respec- 
tively by  allowing  more  air  to  be  sucked  into  the  bel- 
lows. -Before  the  buttons  were  pressed,  the  hammers 
hit  harder,  and  the  sound  was  consequently  louder  as 
the  bellows  were  pumped  harder ;  but  after  the  buttons 
were  pressed,  the  harder  the  bellows  were  pumped,  the 
more  air  came  in,  and  the  softer  the  hammer  struck.  A 
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"tempo  control"  regulated  the  speed  of  the  motor  and 
consequently  the  speed  of  the  piece.  The  damper  pedal 
could  be  pressed  by  the  heel  of  the  performer  as  he 
pumped  the  piano;  a  black  dotted  line  on  the  roll  indi- 
cated the  degree  of  force  or  volume  of  sound  to  be 
produced.  This  line  indicated  extremes  of  soft  at  the 
left  and  loud  at  the  right  with  varying  degrees  between. 
Variations  of  tempo  were  sometimes  indicated  by  a 
thin  red  line  which  corresponded  to  the  position  of  the 
tempo  lever.  Mechanical  elements  of  musical  expres- 
sion included :  Selection  of  tones ;  time  relations  in  and 
among  single  tones  and  groups ;  also  comparative  loud- 
ness  and  softness  of  each  tone  depending  upon  control 
at  the  keys ;  comparative  loudness  and  softness  of  each 
tone  depending  upon  accessory  devices  such  as  soft 
pedal;  sustaining,  color  and  subsidiary  elements  were 
controlled  by  accessory  devices  such  as  the  damper 
pedal;  the  non-dynamic  elements  of  phrasing  are  con- 
trolled by  the  elementary  principles  of  the  action.  The 
dynamic  elements  of  stresses,  accents  and  emphasis  are 
controlled  through  an  index  of  dynamic  effects  indi- 
cated by  means  of  perforations  to  one  side  of  the  roll 
corresponding  to  special  vents  upon  the  tracker. 
Through  these,  more  air  is  released  into  the  bellows  of 
notes  at  once,  causing  the  hammer  to  hit  harder.  By 
means  of  two  such  indices,  the  selectivity  of  loud  and 
soft  can.  be  divided  between  treble  and  bass,  and  by 
means  of  supplementary  valve-control  bellows  attached 
to  further  special  vents,  this  can  be  made  into  an  in- 
creasing of  sound  upon  a  succession  of  notes  or  a 
crescendo.  Further  refinements  of  this  nature  led  to 
as  many  as  nineteen  dynamic  control  vents  upon  the 
tracker  in  addition  to  the  normal  eighty-eight  vents  to 
produce  the  individual  notes.  With  the  advent  of  elec- 
tricity, the  reproducing  piano  was  made  possible  be- 
cause, with  an  electric  motor  attached  to  the  pump, 
constant  and  predetermined  air-pressures  were  possible 
with  atmospheric  compensators.  The  Duo-Art  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfect  reproduction  of  a  recorded 
piano  performance.  It  consisted  of  two  sets  of  track- 
ers: one  for  "theme"  and  one  for  "accompaniment," 
the  one  with  greater  air  flow  than  the  other,  divided  for 
treble  and  bass.  This  gave  independent  action  to  the- 
matic emphasis  and  dynamic  level  of  playing.  The 
ultimate  achievement  of  individual  dynamic  control  of 
each  note  was  never  attempted  commercially  because  it 
would  have  made  obsolete  all  previous  records.  The 
action  would  consist  of  the  Duo-Art  trackers  with  the 
"theme"  tracker  placed  adjacent  to  the  accompani- 
ment ;  the  theme  would  then  be  emphasized  by  double 
perforation. 

In  1922  the  AucKscript  scores  were  proposed.  This 
was  a  player  piano  with  a  vertical  tracker  and  the  roll 
moving  horizontally  from  right  to  left.  Upon  the  roll 
and  above  the  perforations,  the  score  of  the  music 
was  placed,  spaced  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  per- 
formance. The  Aeolian  Company  produced  the  "Or- 
chestrelle"  with  many  sets  of  reeds  corresponding  to 


the  organ-stop  system.  These  were  harmonized  to 
imitate  musical  instruments,  strings  and  brass  as  well 
as  woodwind,  and  indications  of  the  orchestration  were 
printed  upon  the  roll  by  the  names  of  stops  to  be  em- 
ployed at  any  given  time ;  orchestral  literature  was  thus 
reproduced  with  approximate  timbres.  Other  ramifica- 
tions appear  principally  at  amusement  parks  and  public 
resorts ;  these  are  the  coin-operated  player  pianos  with 
an  automatic  change  of  repertoire  (Nickelodian) ,  and 
the  organs  associated  with  merry-go-rounds  which  imi- 
tate the  brass  band  and  include  devices  for  beating 
drums,  traps,  xylophones  and  glockenspiels.  There  are 
others  which  approach  the  concert  organ  type  of  orches- 
tration, the  mechanical  mandolin,  and  the  violin  auto- 
matically fingered  and  bowed.  Earliest  experiments  were 
bitterly  ridiculed  by  musicians  as  "the  canning  of  music." 
Nevertheless  the  popularity  of  the  instrument  spread 
so  that  soon  its  advocates  far  outnumbered  its  adverse 
critics  and  included  such  illustrious  names  as  Ernest 
Newman  in  its  defense.  It  was  hailed  as  the  piano  of 
the  future,  destined  to  make  obsolete  all  other  pianos; 
and  hailed  as  an  educational  device  of  incalculable 
merit.  The  player  piano  is  now  superseded  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  phonograph  with  its  electrically  recorded 
records  and  the  radio,  but  there  are  still  many  lovers 
of  music  who  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the  use 
of  the  higher  grade  players. 

Playford,  Henry,  English  music  publisher,  born  Lon- 
don, May  5,  1657;  died  there  about  1720 ;  son  and  busi- 
ness successor  of  John  Playf  ord  (1623-86). 

Playf  ord,  John,  English  music  publisher,  born  in 
1623 ;  died  in  Nov.,  1686.  In  business  at  London  from 
1648-84,  he  published  a  great  many  musical  works. 

Playford,  John,  English  music  publisher,  born  at 
Stanmore  Magna  in  1655;  died  in  1685;  nephew  of 
John  Playford  (1623-86).  He  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  famous  London  printer,  William 
Godbid,  and  to  have  carried  on  the  business  after  the 
death  of  the  latter's  widow. 

Plaza,  Juan  B.,  contemporary  Venezuelan  composer. 

Pie,  Simone,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Paris,  Aug.  14,  1897;  pupil  of  Cortot  and  winner  of 
many  prizes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  She  has  been 
soloist  at  important  concerts  in  Paris  and  has  written 
large  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  choruses,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Pleasants,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  choirmas- 
ter, born  in  1648;  died  Nov.  20,  1689;  he  served  in 
both  capacities,  after  1670,  at  Norwich  Cathedral. 

Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Khan,  The,  a  symphonic 
poem  by  Charles  Tomlinson  Griff  es,  based  upon  a  poem 
by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  composed  during  1916,  and  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Nov. 
28,  1919.  The  composer  is  quoted :  "I  have  taken  as  a 
basis  for  my  work  those  line  of  Coleridge's  poem  de- 
scribing the  'stately  pleasure  dome/  the  'sunny  pleasure 
dome  with  caves  of  ice/  the  'miracle  of  rare  device/  " 
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The  pictures  inspiring  the  music  follow  in  this  order, 
according  to  the  composer :  The  sacred  river ;  The  out- 
lines of  the  palace  rise  from  the  mist ;  The  gardens  with 
fountains,  sounds  of  revelry  and  wild  dancing  increase 
to  a  wild  climax;  Return  to  the  sacred  river  mood. 

Plectrum  (Latin;  Greek,  plectron},  a  piece  of  ivory, 
shell  or  metal,  held  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
and  which  is  used  to  pluck  the  strings  of  the  mandolin, 
guitar  and  similar  instruments. 

Plein  (Fr.),  full. 

Plein-Jeu,  the  French  name  for  the  generic  organ 
term  Mixture. 

Pless,  Hans,  Austrian  theater  conductor,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1884;  his 
works  include  operas,  stage  music,  a  symphony  and 
choruses,  some  with  orchestra. 

Plettro  (It),  plectrum. 

Plew,  Johannes,  German  vocal  teacher  and  writer, 
born  at  Heiligenbeil,  East  Prussia,  in  1847;  died  in 
1895 »  he  wrote  a  book  on  voice  training. 

Pleyel,  Camille,  German  piano  manufacturer,  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  Strassburg,  Dec.  18,  1788;  died 
Paris,  May  4,  1855;  eldest  son  of  Ignaz  Pleyel.  An 
excellent  pianist,  he  composed  several  piano  pieces,  but 
is  best  known  for  his  handling  of  his  father's  piano 
manufacturing  business,  which,  under  his  skillful  super- 
vision, flourished  mightily.  ..He  had  Kalkbrenner  for 
some  time  as  his  partner,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Auguste  Wolff. 

Pleyel,  Henry  Cliquet,  see  Cliquet-Pleyel,  Henry. 

Pleyel,  Ignaz  Joseph,  Austrian  piano  manufacturer, 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Ruppertsthal,  near 
Vienna,  June  i,  1757;  died  near  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1831. 
Until  he  was  fifteen  he  was  taught  by  Wanhal;  Count 
Erdody,  his  patron,  sent  him  to  live  with  Haydn  for 
five  years.  He  became  the  Count's  private  musical  di- 
rector and  then  choirmaster  at  Strassburg  until  forced 
by  the  French  Revolution  to  flee  to  London,  where,  he 
conducted  the  Professional  Concerts.  He  later  lived  at 
Paris,  where  in  1807  he  founded  a  piano  factory,  later 
known  as  Pleyel,  Wolff  et  Cie. ;  by  1889  they  had  made 
one  hundred  thousand  pianos.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer,  writing  twenty-nine  symphonies,  forty-five 
string  quartets,  other  chamber  music  and  piano  music. 

Pleyel,  Marie  Felicite  Denise  Mocke  (or  Mooke), 
known  as  Madame  Pleyel,  French  piano  virtuoso  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  Sept.  4,  181 1 ;  died  St.  Josse-ten- 
Nooc'e,  near  Brussels,  Mar.  30,  1875.  She  studied 
under  Herz,  Moscheles  and  Kalkbrenner,  and  learned 
much  by  hearing  Thalberg.  She  was  a  sensation  from 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  her  tours  through  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Belgium,  France  and  England  were  a 
long  series  of  triumphs.  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  were 
both  fascinated  by  her,  and  Liszt  turned  over  for  her 
and  played  with  her  a  duet  by  Herz.  Auber  and  Fetis 
also  admired  her,  and  in  1830  Berlioz  fell  violently  in 


love  with  her.  Her  pupils  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory were  numerous  and  worthy  of  her. 

Pleyel  and  Company  (now  Pleyel,  Wolff  et  Cie), 
French  firm  of  piano  manufacturers,  founded  at  Paris 
in  1807  by  the  composer,  Ignaz  Pleyel.  The  firm  has 
always  been  under  the  direction  of  musicians,  includ- 
ing Camille  Pleyel,  son  of  Ignaz  Pleyel,  and  Kalkbren- 
ner. Frederic  Chopin  made  his  Parisian  debut  in 
1831  at  Pleyel's  rooms,  and  since  then  his  influence  has 
been  noticeable  in  the  singing  tone  and  delicate  touch 
of  their  pianos.  Auguste  Wolff,  who  succeeded  Ca- 
mille Pleyel  as  director  of  the  company,  improved  the 
power  of  the  grand  pianos,  and  made  them  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  concert-room,  but  at  the 
same  time  retained  their  delicacy  of  touch  and  tone. 
Upon  Wolff's  death  in  1887,  the  direction  passed  to  his 
son-in-law,  Gustave  Franz  Lyon,  who  further  im- 
proved them  by  the  "harpe  "eolienne"  adapted  to  concert 
pianos,  and  the  "pedale  harmonique"  which  allows  a 
chord  to  vibrate  at  will. 

Plica  (Lat),  one  of  the  neumes. 

Plitt,  Agathe,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born  at 
Thorn  in  1831.  At  first  a  child  prodigy,  she  later 
turned  to  composition ;  she  wrote  a  number  of  cantatas, 
psalms,  motets  and  other  sacred  music. 

Ploner,  Josef  Eduard,  Austrian  organist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Sterzing,  Feb.  5,  1894;  his  works 
include  chamber  music,  choruses  and  cantatas. 

Plotenyi,  Ferdinand,  Hungarian  violin  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  in  1843  >  died  Budapest,  May  5,  1933 ; 
a  friend  of  Franz  Liszt.  He  wrote  for  the  violin. 

Plotnikoff,  Eugene  E.,  Russian  conductor  and  vio- 
loncellist, born  at  Odessa  in  1887.  He  studied  under 
M.  Aloez,  and  at  the  Philharmonic  Conservatory,  Mos- 
cow, under  Erlich  and  Kalinikoff,  and  then  became 
violoncellist  in  the  Imperial  Moscow  Theater  orchestra, 
where  he  later  was  made  conductor  of  the  ballet  and 
opera.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  conducted  the  Moscow 
Symphony  Orchestra  -  and,  for  ten  years,  Zimin's  or- 
chestra, before  coming  to  the  United  States,  where, 
settling  in  New.  York  City,  he  has  conducted  various 
symphony  orchestras. 

Pluddemann,  Martin,  German  composer,  vocal 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Kolberg,  Sept.  24,  1854; 
died  Berlin,  Oct.  8,  1897;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory. After  1890  he  taught  at  the  Styrian  Music 
School,  Graz  (Austria).  He  wrote  male  choruses 
(some  extremely  popular),  ballads  and  songs. 

Pliimer,  Ferdinand,  German  violinist,  born  at  Barn- 
storf,  near  Hanover,  in  1881.  He  studied  at  the  con- 
servatory in  Sondershausen  q.nd  became  conductor  of 
the  court  orchestra  there. 

Plumhof,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  conductor,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Bevensen,  Liineburg,  Mar- 
9>  1836;  died  Vevey,  July  24,  1914.  From  1855  he  had 
been  organist  and  choral  director,  and  active  in  the  mu~ 
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sical  life  of  Vevey.    He  wrote  a  cantata,  a  Helvetian 
Ode,  male  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Plunkett,  Catherine,  Irish  violinist,  born  at  Dublin 
in  1725.  Usually  known  merely  as  "Miss  Plunkett," 
she  was  among  the  first  women  violinists  of  whom 
there  is  a  record.  She  studied  under  DuBourg  and  in 
1740  made  her  debut  at  Dublin  as  a  violin  prodigy. 
She  made  a  successful  London  debut  on  Jan.  27, 
1743/4  at  the  Haymarket  Theater.  However,  no  trace 
of  Miss  Plunkett  is  found  after  1744. 

Plutarch  (Plutarchos),  Greek  biographer  and  es- 
sayist, born  at  Chaeronea,  Boeotia,  about  50  A.D. ; 
died  there  in  120,  or  131  (?)  A.D.  An  essay,  De  mu- 
sica,  among  the  minor  essays  in  his  Moralia,  contains 
important  historical  data  on  music. 

Pneuma  (Gr.),  a  melody  sung  to  a  single  vowel  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  such  as  Alleluia  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Pneumatic,  a  term  applied  to  any  instrument,  such  as 
the  organ  or  player-piano,  in  which  musical  sounds  are 
produced  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

Pneumatic  action.  A  device  used  in  pipe  organs 
which  by  means  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  called  pneu- 
matic bellows,  opens  the  palettes  in  place  of  the  fingers. 

Pneumatic  Organ,  an  organ  in  which  fans  or  bellows 
maintain  the  wind-pressure.  In  the  Hydrawlicon,  water 
was  the  power  which  provided  the  necessary  pressure. 

P6,  Anna  Maria  Strada  del,  see  Strada  del  Pb, 
Anna  Maria. 

Pocci,  Franz,  Graf  von,  Italian  composer  and  poet, 
born  Munich,  Mar.  7,  1807;  died  there,  May  7,  1876; 
son  of  a  noble  Italian  family,  and  a  composer  of  great 
inventive  power.  His  smaller  compositions  for  chil- 
dren are  among  the  best  of  his  numerous  works.  He 
wrote  the  words,  as  well  as  the  music,  to  his  vocal 
works.  Schumann  praised  two  of  his  piano  sonatas  for 
their  poetry  and  romantic  spirit;  among  his  composi- 
tions is  also  an  opera. 

Pochette  (Fr.;  Gen  Taschengeige;  It.  sordino;  Eng. 
kit),  a  small  boat,  shaped  violin,  measuring  15  to  20 
inches  in  length.  Besides  the  two  /  holes  there  is 
usually  a  heart  shaped  hole;  the  bow  is  from  15  to 
17  inches  in  length.  The  pochette  was  used  by  teach- 
ers of  dancing  because  it  could  be  carried  in  a  coat 
pocket. 

Pochetto  (It),  a  little;  not  so  much  as ;  poco  pocket- 
tino,  very  little ;  pochissimo,  the  least  bit. 

Pochhammer,  Adolf,  German  teacher,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Rheine,  Westphalia,  Aug. 
14,  1864;  pupil  of  Raif,  Tiersch,  Fiedler,  Krause  and 
Riemann,  also  of  Bussard  and  Marie  Retzer.  Well 
known  as  a  teacher  and  conductor,  he  wrote  an  elemen- 
tary music  manual. 


Pochon,  Alfred,  Swiss  violinist,  born  Yverdon,  July 
30,  1878.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  and,  when  eleven, 
played  in  Switzerland  and  France  as  a  prodigy,  after- 
ward studying  under  Cesar  Thomson  at  Liege  and 
became  a  member  of  his  quartet.  He  then  became  first 
violin  in  the  Ysaye  orchestra  at  Brussels,  and  in  1902 
was  commissioned  by  Coppet  to  organize  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  of  which  he  became  second  violin.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  arrangements  for  string  quartet,  Pochon  has 
written  a  string  quartet  and  an  Indian  suite  for  string 
quartet.  He  is  also  the  author  of  A  Progressive  Method 
of  Quartet  Playing. 

Pock,  Karl  Josef,  Austrian  baritone,  born  at  Zwetfl 
in  1812;  died  Brunswick,  Oct.  30,  1869. 

Pockrich,  Richard,  Irish  musical  mechanic,  born  at 
Derrylusk,  County  Monaghan,  about  1690 ;  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1759.  Owner  of  a  brewery  in  Dublin,  he  was 
also  a  musical  amateur,  particularly  interested  in  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  music.  He  made  notable  im- 
provements on  the  harmonica  (musical  glasses)  and 
between  1743-56  made  several  tours  of  England  ex- 
ploiting the  instrument. 

Poco  (It.),  a  little;  rather. 

Poco  a  poco  (It.),  little  by  little;  by  degrees. 

Poco  meno  (It.),  a  little  less;  poco  meno  mosso, 
slower  (a  little  less  fast). 

Podbertsky,  Theodor,  German  choral  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Munich,  Nov.  16,  1846;  died  there, 
Oct.  5,  1913.  Conductor  of  the  Munich  Mannerge- 
sangverein  and  Das  neue  Bavaria,  he  wrote  some  three 
hundred  male  choruses,  of  which  forty  are  with  orches- 
tra ;  he  also  wrote  one  opera. 

Podbielski,  an  old  Konigsberg  family  of  church 
musicians  which  for  several  generations  produced  can- 
tors and  organists.  Their  most  prominent  period  was  the 
1 8th  century.  Christian  Wilhelm  Podbielski  (born 
about  1740;  died  Konigsberg,  Jan.  3,  1792),  an  or- 
ganist, wrote  a  piano  sonata. 

Podewils,  Torsten  Hiinke  von,  German  composer, 
born  Cassel,  Dec.  21,  1909;  studied  at  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatory.  He  has  written  operettas, 
songs,  dance  music,  marches  and  piano  pieces. 

Podrecca,  Guido,  Italian  musicologist  and  critic,  born 
Vimercate,  Milan,  Dec.  5,  1865 ;  died  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  29,  1923.  He  was  critic  for  various  musical  jour- 
nals and  wrote  studies  on  the  history  of  Italian  music. 
Podrecca,  Vittorio,  Italian  operatic  director,  born 
Cividale,  Apr.  26,  1883;  brother  of  Guido  Podrecca. 
He  founded  the  Teatro  dei  Piccoli  (marionette  thea- 
ter), with  which  he  toured  the  Continent  performing 
operatic  works. 

Poehland,  Bernhard,  contemporary  German-Ameri- 
-  can  violin  maker,  born  at  KUngenthal,  Saxony.  Com- 
ing to  America,  he  founded  his  firm"  in  1886  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  he  has  achieved  a  reputation  for  fine  work- 
manship. The  firm,  now  called  Poehland  and  Fuchs, 
is  located  in  New  York  City. 
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Pofeme  de  1'Extase,  see  Poem  of  Ecstasy. 

Poemetto  (It),  little  poem. 

Poem  of  Ecstasy  (Poeme  de  1'Extase)  a  symphonic 
work  by  Alexander  Scriabin.  Written  in  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1907,  the  instrumentation  now  in  use  is  a 
revision  made  that  summer  by  the  composer  and  Mo- 
deste  Altschuler  while  in  Switzerland.  The  Pofane  de 
VExtase  was  completed  in  January,  1908,  and  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York  in  New  York,  Dec.  10,  1908, 
Modeste  Altschuler  conducting.  We  are  told  that 
Scriabin  in  this  music  wished  to  express  the  ecstasy  of 
untrammeled  action ;  the  joy  in  creative  activity. 

Poem  of  Fire  (Prometheus)  an  orchestral  work  by 
Alexander  Scriabin,  begun  at  Brussels  in  1909  and 
completed  upon  Scriabin's  return  to  Moscow  in  April, 
1910.  It  is  scored  for  large  orchestra,  solo  piano, 
mixed  voices  and  Tastiera  per  Luce  (a  color  keyboard 
which  throws  colors  on  a  screen  intended  to  induce  the 
mood  of  the  music).  The  Promethian  spark  gave 
mankind  creative  power  and  human  consciousness.  It 
was  used  properly  and  brought  good;  it  was  used 
basely  and  brought  evil.  The  work  depicts  the  final 
triumph  of  good  and  the  merging  of  humanity  with  the 
cosmos. 

Poenitz,  Franz,  German  harpist,  born  at  Bischof- 
swerda  in  1850;  he  played  at  the  Berlin  'court  opera. 

Poessinger,  Franz  Alexander,  late  i8th  and  early 
1 9th  century  Austrian  composer  and  violinist;  he  wrote 
a  number  of  duets,  trios  and  quartets  suitable  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Poetschick,  Johann,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Mar.  12,  1885 ;  he  has  written  an 
operetta,  choruses  (some  with  orchestra),  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Pogany,  Imre,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  at  Buda- 
pest in  1893 ;  pupil  at  the  Budapest  Royal  Academy  of 
Jeno  Hubay  and  Zoltan  Kodaly.  He  then  became  first 
violinist  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  a  teacher  at  the 
Conservatory  and  concert  master  and  assistant  conduc- 
tor of  the  National  Opera  in  Budapest.  After  playing 
in  the  Budapest  String  Quartet  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1927,  where  he  led  the  second  violins  in  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  before  taking,  in  1929, 
a  similar  position  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Poggi,  Alberto  Santiago,  Argentinian  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1881. 
After  studying  under  Galvani  and  Troiani,  in  1904  he 
organized  a  series  of  sacred  concerts.  He  has  written 
music  for  orchestra  iand  for  piano,  and  also  songs.  As 
a  player  he  excels  in  Argentine  national  music,  which 
he  has  frequently  played  in  Europe. 

Poggi*  Ansoldo,  Italian  violinist  and  violin  maker, 
born  at  Fontana  di  Medicina  in  1893.  While  playing 
the  violin  at  Bologna  he  became  interested  in  making 
instruments  and  went  to  work  under  Joseph  Fiorini. 
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He  has  made  instruments,  modeled  on  those  of  Guar- 
nerius    and    Stradivarius,    which    have    been    hirfilv 

•       1  •  ojiilv 

praised. 

Poggiato  (It),  leaned  or  dwelt  upon. 
Poglietti,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer  and  organist 
died  at  Vienna  in  1683.     He  was  organist  to  the  Im- 
perial court  chapel  at  Vienna  from  1661-83;  his  com- 
positions include  piano,  organ  and  sacred  vocal  works. 
Pogner,  Veit,  a  character  in  Wagner's  music-drama, 
The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,  sung  by  a  bass.  Pog- 
ner, a  goldsmith  by  trade  and  a  member  of  the  Master- 
singers  Guild,  offers  his  daughter  as  the  prize  in  a 
singing  contest  to  be  held  by  the  Mastersingers. 

Pogojeff,  W.  (or  Nicolai),  Russian  composer,  born 
Moscow,  Jan.  25,  1872;  he  has  written, a  string  quartet 
and  piano  fugues. 

Pogoreloff,  Vladimir,  Russian  orchestral  composer, 
born  Nikolaeff,  Ukrainia,  Aug.  n,  1884;  studied  at 
the  Kharkov  Conservatory. 

Pohl,  Baruch,  see  Pollini,  Berhard. 
Pohl,  Gustav  Hermann,  German  organist,  choir- 
master, choral  director,  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Frankenstein,  Silesia,  May  6,  1866;  died  at  Bunzlau 
in  1927;  studied  at  the  Breslau  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  motets,  men's  choruses,  songs  and  pieces  for 
piano  and  organ. 

Pohl,  Johanna  Eyth,  German  harpist,  born  at  Karls- 
ruhe in  1824;  died  at  Baden-Baden  in  1870;  she  was  a 
distinguished  virtuoso. 

Pohl,  Karl  Ferdinand,  German  librarian  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Darmstadt,  Sept.  6,  1819;  died  Vienna, 
Apr.  28,  1887;  pupil  of  Sechter.  In  1862  he  published 
at  Vienna  a  pamphlet  on  the  harmonica  (musical 
glasses),  an  invention  of  his  grandfather's.  He  visited 
London  to  conduct  researches  regarding  the  sojourns 
there  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  embodied  his  findings 
in  a  book.  In  1866  he  became  librarian  to  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Music  in  Vienna,  and  brought  their 
immense  collections  into  a  very  satisfactory  state  of 
order. 

Pohl,  Richard,  German  critic,  editor  .and  writer,  born 
Leipzig,  Sept.  12,  1826;  died  Baden-Baden,  Dec.  17, 
1896.  He  became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  neo-Ger- 
man  tendencies,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  these  dur- 
ing his  association  with  Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  aban- 
doned an  academic  position  at  Graz,  thereafter  living 
at  Dresden  and  Weimar  as  a  critic.  A  frequent  con- 
tributor to  musical  periodicals,  he  was  also  associate 
editor  of  the  Ncue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik.  His  writings 
include  books  on,  among  others,  Wagner,  Liszt  and 
Berlioz;  among  his  compositions  are  songs  and  male 
choruses. 

Pohle,  David,  late  I7th  century  German  conductor. 
Choirmaster  at  Dresden  in  1677,  he  also  conducted  at 
Halle  and  Kassel ;  he  wrote  church  music  and  sonatas. 
Pohle,  Max  Eduard  Hermann,  German  conductor, 
born  at  Leipzig  in  1852;  died  at  Chemnitz  in  1909; 
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he  had  conducted  successfully  at  Cologne,  Dresden, 
Berlin  and  Chemnitz. 

Pohlenz,  Christian  August,  German  composer  and 
organist,  born  Saalgast,  Lower  Lusatia,  July  3,  1790; 
died  Liepzig,  Mar.  10,  1843.  Organist  at  the  Thomas- 
kirche,  Leipzig,  he  also  conducted  the  Gewaridhaus 
Concerts  until  1834 ;  his  immediate  successor  was  Men- 
delssohn. He  wrote  popular  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Pohlig,  Karl,  German  conductor  and  pianist,  born 
Teplitz,  Feb.  10,  1864;  died  Brunswick,  June  17,  1928. 
He  studied  under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  Budapest  and 
Rome,  and  toured  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Scandi- 
navia and  Italy  as  a  pianist,  later  becoming  musical  di- 
rector at  Graz,  assistant  conductor  to  Mahler  at  the 
Vienna  court  opera,  and  conductor  at  Covent  Garden, 
London.  He  then  conducted  at  Coburg  and  Strass- 
burg,  after  which  he  visited  the  United  States,  where 
he  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1907-12.  On  returning  to  Germany  he  became 
general  musical  director  at  the  Brunswick  Opera.  His 
works  include  a  symphonic  poem,  choral  works,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Poi  (It.),  then,  thereafter,  afterward. 

Poia,  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Randolph  Hartley, 
music  by  Arthur  Nevin,  first  produced  at  Berlin  in 
1910.  The  story  is  r  An  Indian,  Poia,  also  called  "The 
Scarred  Face,"  is  a  dreamer ;  he  sits  in  his  wigwam  of 
the  Rock  Mountain  Blackfeet.  He  loves  Natoya,  but 
she  loves  a  handsome  youth,  Sumatzi.  She  says  that 
when  Poia  can  show  a  face  without  a  scar  she  will  listen 
to  his  love-making.  Poia  loves  her  dearly,  and  wanders 
into  the  forbidden  woodland  shrine  in  search  of  the  Sun 
God  who  can  remove  his  scar.  The  Sun  God  suddenly 
appears  before  him  with  the  four  seasons  Mota,  Nepu, 
Moka  and  Stuye,  and  the  moon.  The  offended  deities 
are  about  to  reprove  Poia  when  Kokum,  the  moon,  cries 
out  that  an  eagle  is  attacking  the  little  son,  Episua, 
the  Morning  Star.  An  arrow  shot  by  Poia  kills  the 
bird.  Natosi,  in  gratitude,  promises  to  help  him  and 
the  scar  is  removed.  When  he  leaves,  the  Sun  God 
gives  him  a  magic  love  flute  which  will  bring  Natoya 
to  him.  When  Poia  and  his  beloved  are  in  each  other's 
arms,  Sumatzi  enters  with  knife  in  hand.  To  shield 
Poia,  Natoya  stands  in  Sumatzi's  way  and  the  knife 
is  thrust  into  her  breast.  As  Poia  bends  over  her, 
Sumatzi  is  about  to  strike  again  when  Natosi  kills  him 
with  a  ray  of  burning  light.  Poia  picks  Natoya  up  in 
his  arms;  bids  farewell  to  his  wigwam  and  his  tribe, 
and  goes  forth  to  seek  the  Sun  God's  realm,  from  which 
he  will  never  return. 

Poiger,  Victor,  Austrian  song  composer,  born  Cilli, 
May  23,  1891 ;  died  Ljubljana,  Apr.  7,  1916 ;  pupil  of 
von  Mojsisovics. 

Poillot,  Emile,  French  piano  virtuoso  and  organist, 
born  Dijon,  Mar.  10,  1886.  A  pupil  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory of  Philipp,  Guilmant  and  Gigout,  he  became 
organist  of  Dijon  Cathedral  and  professor  at  the  con- 


servatory there.  He  has  written  sound  and  skillful 
motets  and  piano  pieces. 

Point,  (i)  a  dot;  (2)  a  staccato-mark;  (3)  a 
phrase  for  imitation;  (4)  the  entrance  of  a  figure  or 
subject  after  a  pause;  (5)  head  (of  a  violin  bow). 

Point  d'Orgue  (Fr.)  (i)  pedal  point  or  organ  point; 
(2)  cadenza  in  a  concerto. 

Pointe,  C.  Raoul  Audet  la,  see  La  Pointe,  C.  Raoul 
Audet. 

Pointe  (Fr.),  dotted;  point  or  head  (of  a  bow)  ;  toe 
(in  organ  music). 

Pointer  (Fr.),  to  dot;  to  execute  staccato. 

Poiree,  l£lie  Itmile  Gabriel,  French  composer  and 
writer,  born  Villeneuve-St.  Georges,  Seine-et-Oise, 
Oct.  9,  1850;  died  Paris,  May  25,  1925.  Librarian  of 
the  Bibliotheque  St.-Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  wrote  sev- 
eral studies  of  music  and  musicians,  as  both  books  and 
journal  articles.  He  composed  one  string  quartet. 

Poirson,  Justin,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mire- 
court  in  1851.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Maire,  and  then  worked  for  J.  B.  Vuillaume  and  the 
firm  of  Gand  and  Bernardel  before  founding  his  own 
business  about  1880. 

Poise,  Jean  Alexandra  Ferdinand,  French  composer, 
born  Nimes,  June  3,  1828;  died  Paris,  May  13,  1892; 
pupil  of  Adam  and  Zimmerman.  His  first  opera,  Bon- 
soir,  voisin,  produced  at  Paris  in  1853,  had  a  run  of 
a  hundred  nights ;  he  wrote  thirteen  other  operas  and 
operettas. 

Poisot,  Charles  fimile,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dijon,  July  7,  1822;  died  there  in  Mar.,  1904; 
pupil  of  Senart,  Adam,  Starnaty,  Thalberg,  Leborne 
and  Halevy.  A  co-founder  of  the  Societe  des  Com- 
positeurs  and  founder  of  the  Dijon  Conservatory,  he 
wrote  operas  and  church  and  chamber  music;  he  also 
wrote  essays  for  musical  journals. 

Poissl,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Freiherr  von,  German 
composer,  born  Haukenzell,  Bavaria,  Feb.  15,  1783; 
died  Munich,  Aug.  17,  1865.  A  pupil  of  Danzi,  he 
wrote  fourteen  serious  and  comic  operas,  an  oratorio 
and  miscellaneous  church  music. 

Poitevin,  Guillaume,  French  composer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  at  Aries ;  died  Aix,  Provence,  Jan.  7, 
1706;  teacher  of  Andre  Campia.  He  wrote  sacred 
vocal  works,  only  fragments  of  which  survive. 

Poitrine  (Fr.),  chest. 

Pokorny,  Gotthard,  Bohemian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bomischbrod,  Nov.  16,  1733;  died  Brtinn, 
Aug.  4,  1802.  About  1760  he  was  musical  director  at 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Briinn;  he  wrote  a  large  amount 
of  church  music. 

Pokorny,  Johann  Baptist,  late  i8th  and  early  igth 
century  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer;  pupil  of 
Fracassini.  Violinist  and  later  musical  director  at  the 
court  of  Bamberg,  he  wrote  a  cembalo  concerto  with 
orchestra,  preserved  in  MS.  at  Darmstadt, 
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Polacca  (It.),  polonaise.  The  Italian  form  of  this 
Polish  dance  is  more  brilliant  and  ornate,  although  it 
retains  the  rhythm  and  general  character  of  the  original. 

Polacco,  Giorgio,  Italian  conductor,  born  Venice, 
Apr.  12,  1875;  studied  at  the  Marcello  Lyceum  in 
Venice  and  at  the  Verdi  Conservatory  in  Milan.  He 
conducted  at  Milan,  Genoa,  Rome,  Brussels,  Lisbon, 
Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg,  his  interpretation  of  Wag- 
ner's works  being  especially  appreciated  at  the  Russian 
capital.  He  made  his  first  American  appearance  at 
San  Francisco  and  in  1912  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
conductors  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York.  He 
distinguished  himself  there  in  works  by  Italian,  French 
and  Russian  composers.  In  1918  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Chicago  Opera  and  was  chief  conductor  there  from 
1920-30. 

Polah,  Andre,  Dutch  violinist,  conductor,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  in  Holland  in  1892.  He  studied  at 
The  Hague  Conservatory,  and  under  Theodore  Spier- 
ing,  Gevaert,  Massenet,  Eugene  Ysaye  and  Arthur  Ni- 
kisch.  After  touring  Europe  as  a  violin  virtuoso  and 
conducting  the  Berlin  Esplanade  Concerts,  in  1917  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  has  toured  as  both 
violinist  and  conductor  with  Cyril  Scott,  Eugene  Goos- 
sens,  Busoni,  Pizzetti  and  Ravel,  and  conducted  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Symphony.  He  is  'at  present  head 
of 'the  string  and  orchestra  departments  at  Syracuse 
University. 

Polak,  A.  J.,  Dutch  musicologist,  born  Oct.  21,  1839; 
died  Rotterdam,  Apr.  27,  1907.  He  wrote  several  books 
on  theory. 

Polansky,  Gustav,  Czech  mandolinist,  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  May  24,  1892 ;  he  has  written 
songs  for  the  guitar. 

Polarolo,  see  Pollarolo. 

Polasek,  Jan,  Czech  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Apr.  16,  1873.  His  works  include  chamber,  piano 
and  orchestral  music. 

Polazzo,  Bernardino,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist  and  composer ;  probably  a  pupil  of  Tartini.  He 
wrote  six  violin  sonatas  which  were  published  at  Paris 
in  1743- 

Polchau,  Georg,  Russian  musical  amateur,  born  Cre- 
mon,  Livonia,  July  5,  1773  J  died  Berlin,  Aug.  12,  1836. 
On  the  death  of  Emanuel  Bach  Polchau  bought  the 
whole  of  his  music,  which  contained  valuable  family 
autographs.  These  treasures  are  now  in  the  Berlin 
State  Library. 

"Poldini,  Eduard,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Buda- 
pest, June  13,  1869 ;  pupil  of  Mandyczewski.  He  wrote 
graceful  and  melodious  piano  pieces,  running  to  some 
sixty  opus  numbers,  many  of  them  quite  useful  as  en- 
cores and  for  teaching  purposes.  He  also  composed 
several  songs,  male  choruses  and  fairy  operas. 

Poldowski,  pseudonym  of  Lady  Dean  Paul,  a 
daughter  of  Henri  Wieniawski ;  she  wrote  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin. 
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Pole,  William,  English  writer  and  composer,  bom 
Birmingham,  Apr.  22,  1814;  died  London,  Dec.  30, 
1900.  After  receiving  a  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Ox- 
ford, he  became  an  examiner  for  London  University. 
He  composed  a  cantata  and  organ  pieces.  Among  his 
literary  works,  a  philosophical  essay  on  music  and  The 
Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem  are  valuable. 

Polgar,  Tibor,  contemporary  Hungarian  pianist,  con- 

•  ductor  and  composer,  who  has  been  active  for  some 

years  as  music  director  of  a  radio  station  in  Budapest; 

his  works  include  violin  and  piano  pieces,  chamber 

music  and  songs. 

Polichinelle  (Fr.),  a  bizarre  clog-dance;  also,  ap- 
plied to  the  tune  used  for  the  dance. 

Polidori,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist ;  lived  in  Paris 
about  1785.  He  wrote  six  trios  for  two  violins  and 
bass. 

Polidori,  Ortensio,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Camerinoi  probably  after 
1560.  Musical  director  successively  at  the  cathedrals 
of  Fermo,  Chieti,  Naples  and  Pesaro,  he  wrote  masses 
and  other  church  music. 

Polidoro,  Federigo,  Italian  pianist,  lecturer  and 
writer,  born  Naples,  Oct.  22,  1845;  died  Giorgio  a 
Cremano,  near  Naples,  Aug.  14,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Lillo. 
He  contributed  to  musical  and  literary  papers,  some- 
times using  the  pen  name  Acuto,  and  wrote  valuable 
sketches  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner, 
Rossini,  Verdi  and  others,  and  also  studies  in  musical 
history  and  aesthetics,  including  The  Story  of  the 
Piano. 

Polifonico  (It.),  polyphonic. 

Polignac,  Armande  de,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Jan.  8,  1876;  pupil  of  Eugene  Gigout,  Faure 
and  Vincent  d'Indy.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
instrumental,  operatic,  ballet,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Polinsky,  Alexander,  Polish  musical  historian  and 
editor,  born  Wlostow,  June  4,  1845;  died  Warsaw, 
Aug.  13,  1916.  He  was  music  critic  for  a  Warsaw 
paper  and  professor  of  musical  history  at  the  conserva- 
tory there ;  he  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  Polish  music. 

Poliphant  (Polyphon),  a  lutelike  instrument  with 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  wire  strings,  evolved  from 
other  current  forms  by  Daniel  Farrant,  a  court  musi- 
cian to  James  I  and  Charles  I  of  England. 

Poli-Randaccio,  Ernestina,  Italian  operatic  soprano, 
born  at  Ferrara.  She  studied  at  the  Liceo  Rossini  in 
Pesaro,  and  in  1908  at  Mascagni's'  request,  sang  in  his 
Arnica,  afterward  singing  successfully  in  Italy  and 
other  countries,  excelling  in  dramatic  roles.  She  cre- 
ated Mascagni's  La  Parisina  at  La  Scala,  Milan. 

Polish  Jew,  The  (Ger.  Polnische  Jude,  Der),  opera, 
libretto  by  Leon  and  Batka,  music  by  Karl  Weiss,  first 
produced  in  1901  at  Prague.  The  story  is:  Schmitt, 
the  forester,  is  relating  his  experiences  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  conversation  taking  place  in  the  inn  on  the 
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outskirts  of  an  Alsatian  village.  The  audience  includes 
Mathis,  the  rich  burgomaster,  whose  daughter,  An- 
nette, is  about  to  marry  Brehm,  a  policeman.  Schmitt's 
story  runs  thus :  "The  winter  night  was  dark  and  the 
wind  howled  when  suddenly  sleigh  bells  were  heard 
and  presently  a  Polish  Jew  came  in  and  asked  to  be 
put  up  for  the  night ;  and  departed  the  following  morn- 
ing. During  the  day,  the  Jew's  horse  was  found  wan- 
dering loose,  and  investigation  brought  about  the  dis- 
covery of  a  blood-stained  cap  on  the  road.  The  Jew's 
murderer  was  never  found."  As  Schmitt's  audience 
listens  with  rapt  attention,  sleigh  bells  are  heard,  and 
shortly  the  door  opens,  and  a  Polish  Jew  enters ;  Ma- 
this, the  burgomaster,  swoons  in  terror,  for  it  was  he 
who  murdered  the  Polish  Jew  fifteen  years  before  to 
the  hour.  The  coincidence  of  the  storm,  the  sleigh 
bells,^  and  the  Hebrew  greeting  affect  him  as  an  ap- 
parition. Mathis  is  laid  on  a  bed  in  an  upper  room, 
and  he  has  a  dream.  He  is  in  a  court  of  justice  and  is 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  As  the  hangman  and  his  as- 
sistants go  about  their  ghastly  duties,  Mathis  awakes 
with  a  scream  and  falls  back  dead.  Thus  circumstances 
exacted  from  him  the  penalty  for  his  crime  of  fifteen 
years  before. 

Polish  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Musi- 
cal. 

Polivka,  Vladimir,  Czech  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Prague,  Juy  6,  1896.  He  sudied  under  Vitezslav 
Novak  at  -the  Prague  Conservatory,  is  a  well-known 
pianist,  and  'h^s  written  violin  and  piano  sonatas,  a  sym- 
phonic poem  called  Spring,  and  a  Little  Symphony. 

Polk,  Leonidas,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Apr.  5,  1841;  died  Berryville, 
Va.,  Mar.  25,  1915;  a  friend  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
He  wrote  piano  pieces  and  cradle  songs. 

Polk,  Rudolph,  American  violinist,  born  New  York, 
Nov.  25,  1893.  He  made  his  debut  in  1912  at  Berlin 
and  has  toured  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Polka,  a  round  dance  that  enjoyed  great  vogue 
throughout  the  Continent  and  England  from  about 
1840.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  of  Bohemian  ori- 
gin. The  tempo  is  moderate,  and  it  is  in  2-4  time, 
with  many  divided  beats. 

Polka  and  Fugue  from  the  opera  Schwanda  by 
Jaromir  Weinberger.  Schwanda,  der  Dudelsackpfeifer, 
is  a  jolly  musical  play, -based  upon  Czech  folk-music 
and  legend.  It  was  produced  on  Apr.  27,  1927,  at  the 
Czech  National  Theatre  in  Prague,  the  same  year  it 
was  composed.  At  the  time  of  its  production,  critics 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Weinberger's  "popular" 
style,  but  after  a  few  performances  Schwanda  swept 
across  musical  Europe.  The  Polka  and  Fugue  was 
first  introduced  into  symphony  concerts  byr  Erich 
Kleiber ;  both  polka  and  fugue  are  built  upon  the  same 
melody.  The  polka  is  a  simple  country  dance  elabo- 
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rated  for  symphony  orchestra,  and  the  fugue  builds  on 
this  to  a  climax  of  orchestra  and  pipe-organ. 

Polka  Mazurka,  a  form  of  mazurka  danced  to  the 
steps  of  the  polka. 

Pplko,  Elise  (nee  Vogel),  German  mezzo-soprano, 
musical  novelist  and  musicologist,  born  Leipzig,  Jan. 
13,  1822;  died  Munich,  May  15,  1899;  pupil  of  Garcia. 
Her  musical  proclivities  were  strongly  displayed  in 
many  novels  and  romances.  In  addition  to  these,  she 
wrote  about  Bach's  predecessors  at  St.  Thomas's,  Leip- 
zig, and  about  Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Haydn,  Gluck, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

Pollain,  Fernand,  French  violoncellist  and  musical 
editor,  born  Reims,  Oct.  7,  1879;  studied  at  the  Nancy 
and  Paris  conservatories  and  in  1896  won  first  prize 
at  the  latter.  A  partner  with  Pugno  and  Ysaye,  he 
played  with  the  leading  French  orchestras  and  toured 
America  once  with  Mary  Garden  and  another  time  with 
Eugene  Ysaye.  He  is  equally  proficient  as  a  soloist  and 
as  a  chamber  player  with  Ysa}'e,  Thibaut  and  Cortot. 
He  has  edited  many  works  of  old  music  and  given  first 
performances  of  works  by  Ysaye  and  Guy  Ropartz. 

Pollak,  Egon,  Czech  conductor,  born  Prague,  May 
3,  1879 ;  died  there,  June  14,  1933 ;  pupil  of  Knittl.  He 
was  chorus  master  at  a  theater  in  Prague,  and  his  work 
as  a  conductor  there  and  elsewhere  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  he  was  called  to  the  Bremen  Opera,  later 
going  to  Leipzig,  Frankfort,  Paris  and  London,  where 
he  conducted  the  Wagnerian  repertory  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. For  some  years  after  1915  he  conducted  Wag- 
nerian works  at  the  Chicago  Opera.  He  was  regarded 
in  Germany  as  an  important  interpreter  of  Richard 
Strauss. 

Pollak,  Robert,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1880.  He  studied  with  Hans 
Sitt,  Johann  Ritter,  Carl  Flesch,  H.  Riemann  and 
Henri  Marteau  and  became  a  well-known  concert-vio- 
linist in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  was 
Ondricek's  successor  at  the  New  Vienna  Conservatory, 
led  the  Vienna  "Buxbaum  Quartet"  and  in  1924  became 
a  professor  at  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  where 
he  is  also  leader  of  the  California  String  Quartet.  He 
has  composed  a  one-act  opera. 

Pollarolo  (Polarolo,  Polaroli),  Antonio,  Italian 
organist  and  composer,  born  at  Venice  in  1680;  died 
there,  May  4,  1746;  son  of  Carlo  Francesco  Pollarolo. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  second  organist  at  St. 
Mark's.  His  works  include  thirteen  operas,  seven  ora- 
torios and  church  music. 

Pollarolo  (Polarolo,  Polaroli),  Carlo  Francesco, 

Italian  organist  and  composer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1653  J 
died  at  Venice  in  1722.  A  pupil  of  Legrenzi,  he  became 
second  organist  and  later  vice-maestro  at  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  pro- 
lific opera  composers  of  his  day;  more  than  seventy  of 
his  operas  were  produced  between  1684  and  1723, 


Polledro,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Pioya,  near  Turin,  June  10, 
1781;  died  there,  Aug,  15,  1853;  pupil  of  Pugnani.  He 
made  many  tours  as  a  concert  violinist,  visiting  Ger- 
many and  France  and  living  for  a  while  at  Milan  and 
at  Moscow.  He  became  chorus  master  at  Dresden  and 
in  1824  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Turin  court 
orchestra,  a  post  which  he  held  for  twenty  years.  He 
wrote  church  music  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  vio- 
lin concertos,  a  bassoon  concerto  and  other  pieces. 

Pollen,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Kronenberg,  May  15,  1864;  his  compositions  in- 
clude overtures,  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Pollen,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Genoa,  June  28,  1855;  died 
there  in  Oct.,  1923.  From  1877-89  he  taught  music  in 
America,  subsequently  returning  to  Italy  and  becoming 
director  of  the  Genoa  Conservatory.  He  wrote  piano 
and  organ  music,  and  sacred  vocal  works. 

Pollet,  Marie  Nicole  Simonin,  French  harpist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  May  4,  1787.  She  studied  under 
Dalmivare  and  Blattman,  toured  successfully  in  Russia, 
France  and  Germany,  and  wrote  various  pieces,  in- 
cluding a  method,  for  her  instrument. 

Pollini,  Berhard  (real  name  Baruch  Pohl),  German 
baritone-tenor  and  impresario;  born  Cologne,  Dec.  16, 
1838 ;  died  Hamburg,  Nov.  27,  1897.  He  was  for  some 
time,  manager  of  the  Lemberg  Theater,  then  of  the  Ital- 
ian Opera  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  later, 
managed  theaters  at  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

Pollini,  Cesare,  Cavaliere  de,  Italian  writer,  born 
Padua,  July  13,  1858;  died  there  in  1912;  pupil  of 
Bazzini  and  director  of  a  conservatory  at  Padua.  He 
wrote  a  German-Italian  musical  dictionary,  a  theoretical 
work  and  books  on  Italian  music. 

Pollini,  Enea,  Italian  composer,  born  Massa  Lom- 
barda,  Aug.  24,  1878 ;  he  has  written  operas  and  sym- 
phonic poems. 

Pollini,  Francesco  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Laibach,  Carniola,  in  1763;  died 
Milan,  Sept.  17,  1846;  pupil  of  Mozart  at  Vienna  and 
of  Zingarelli  at  Milan.  He  was  the  first  to  write  piano 
music  on  three  staves,  a  device  used  by  Liszt,  and  ex^ 
panded  into  four,  by  later  editors  and  composers  for  the 
simplification,  of  extremely  involved  passages.  He 
wrote  a  good  many  piano  pieces  as  well  as  instrumental 
music. 

Pollitt,  Arthur  Wormald,  English  organist,  director, 
writer  and  composer,  born  Cromptoh,  near  Manchester, 
Nov.  27,  1878;  died  Feb.  3,  1933;  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  Manchester.  In  1918  he  became  cho- 
ral director  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  and 
in  1919  a  teacher  at  Liverpool.  University.  He  wrote 
two  overtures,  cantatas,  church  music,  organ  music  and 
songs,  and  edited  Merkel's  organ  sonatas.  He  also 
published  several  books  on  musical  subjects, 
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Pollitzer,  Adolf,  Hungarian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Budapest,  July  23,  1832;  died  London 
Nov.  14,  1900.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Bohn  and 
composition  under  Preyer  and,  after  a  European  tour 
took  lessons  from  Alard  at  Paris.  At  thirteen  he  played 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
poser, thereby  winning  from  him  a  lifelong  interest  in 
his  career.  Later  he.  went  to  London,  where  he  became 
concertmaster  first  of  the  Opera  orchestra,  then  with 
the  Philharmonic.  He  wrote  several  violin  pieces  and 
did  much  editing. 

Pollock,  Frank,  American  operatic  tenor,  born 
Abingdon,  111.,  Nov.  n,  1878;  studied  at  Paris  under 
de  Reszke  and  in  1895  made  his  operatic  debut  in  the 
title  role  of  De  Koven's  Robin  Hood  with  the  "Bos- 
tonians."  After  singing  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique, 
the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera,  and  in  oratorio  and  con- 
cert, he  appeared  with  both  the  Metropolitan  and  Man- 
hattan opera  companies  in  New  York. 

Pollusca,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Rome  about  1750.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Tecchler. 

Pollux  (Polydeukes),  Julius,  late  2nd  century  A.D. 
Greek  writer;  he  wrote  a  dictionary  which  is  a  valuable 
source  work  for  the  history  of  ancient  music. 

Polly,  a  ballad-opera  by  John  Gay;  a  sequel  to  his 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  first  published  in  1729,  but  not 
produced  until  1777.  In  this  opera  many  of  the  favorite 
characters  from  The  Beggar's  Opera  reappear.  Mac- 
heath  has  been  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  but  having 
escaped,  has  become  a  pirate  under  the  name  of  Mo- 
reno ;  and  by  dyeing  his  skin  is  able  to  escape  detection. 
Polly  now  appears  looking  for  her  husband  Macheath. 
After  being  sold  to  a  planter  named  Ducat,  she  escapes 
disguised  as  a  boy,  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  pirate 
crew,  not  realizing  that  Moreno  is  really  Macheath,  and 
he  in  turn  not  knowing  the  seeming  lad  is  his  wife. 
Indians  are  now  added  to  the  plot,  when  Cawwahee  is 
taken  by  the  pirates.  He  is  an  Indian  prince  for  whom 
Polly  is  sorry,  and  arranges  his  escape.  The  Indians 
now  turn  the  tables  on  the  pirates  by  capturing  them. 
Macheath  is  about  to  be  put  to  death  when  Polly,  learn- 
ing who  he  really  is,  attempts  to  obtain  his  pardon,  but 
agrees  to  marry  the  young  Indian  prince  Cawwahee 
when  she  learns  that  Macheath  has  already  been  put  to 
death. 

Polnisch  (Ger.),  Polish. 

Polnische  Jude,  Der,  see  Polish  Jew,  The. 

Polnischer  Bock  (Ger.),  the  bagpipe. 

Polo  (or  Ole),  a  Spanish  dance  of  Andalusia  con- 
sidered the  same  as  the  Rcmalio  which  is  danced  by 
the  Spanish  gypsies.  It  is  oriental  in  character  and  the 
words,  which  are  sung  by  a  chorus  in  unison,  are  usu- 
ally humorous. 

Polo,  Enrico,  Italian  composer,  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Parma,  Nov.  18,  1868;  studied  there  and  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  under  Joachim;  later  teaching  at 
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various  cities.  He  wrote  songs  and  violin  works  and 
also  edited  violin  works  of  G.  Pugnani,  Boccherini, 
Viotti  and  Tartini. 

Polonaise  (Fr.,  Ger.  Polondse;  It.  polaccd).  A  dig- 
nified dance  of  Polish  origin.  It  is  always  written  in 
a  moderately  fast  march  tempo,  in  3-4  time  and  begins 
on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure.  One  of  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  the  polonaise  is  the  repeated  emphasis  which 
falls  on  the  half  beat  of  the  measure ;  another  is  that  it 
always  ends  on  the  third  beat,  usually  preceded  by  a 
heavily  accented  second  beat.  The  form  of  the  polo- 
naise is  frequently  that  of  two  parts  which  may  be 
followed  by  a  trio  in  another  key.  During  the  Empire 
in  Germany,  the  polonaise  was  always  the  opening 
dance  at  court  balls.  The  form  appealed  to  Bach,  Han- 
del, Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Schubert  as  a  creative 
medium;  it  was  Chopin,  however,  who  idealized  the 
mazurka  in  his  polonaises  reflecting  the  ancient  glories 
and  indomitable  spirit  of  Poland. 

Polonias,  see  Jacob. 

Polonsky,  Eugene,  middle  igth  century  Polish  vio- 
linist and  teacher.  He  lived  at  London,  was  a  co- 
founder  and  president  of  the  College  of  Violinists,  and 
in  1891  founded  "The  Strad"  magazine. 

Polovetzian  Dances  from  the  opera  Prince  Igor  by 
Alexander  Borodin. 

The  first  conception  of  an  opera  on  "The  Epic  of  the 
Army  of  Igor"  was  given  to  Borodin  in  1869  by  the 
critic  Stassov.  The  composer  made  intensive  research 
into  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Polovetzi, 
the  people  of  Central  Asia,  who  play  an  important  part 
in  the  opera.  The  dances  were  conducted  in  concert 
form  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  one  of  the  orchestral 
concerts  given  February,  1879,  by  ^e  Free  Music 
School  at  Petrograd ;  the  opera  itself  was  first  produced 
at  Petrograd  on  Nov.  4,  1890.  Much  material  for  the 
dances  and  choruses  was  taken  by  the  composer  from 
melodies  of  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  given  him  by 
the  traveler,  Hunfalvi.  The  concert  version  of  the 
dances  includes  a  chorus  for  some  of  the  numbers. 

Polovinkin,  Leonid  Alexeievitch,  Russian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  near  Tobolsk,  Aug.  14,  1894 ; 
studied  under  Conius,  Catoire  and  Vassilenko  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  He  writes  chiefly  for  the  piano ; 
many  of  his  works  for  that  instrument  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Vienna.  Well-known  pieces  are  Fairy  Tales 
of  the  Gypsum  Buddha  for  orchestra,  and  incidental 
music  to  the  play,  A  Little  Negro  and  a  Monkey. 

Polska,  a  Swedish  national  dance;  it  is  in  triple 
time,  something  like  the  Scotch  reel,  and  is  usually  in 
a  minor  key. 

Polsterer,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer,  born  Tatten- 
dorf ,  June  3,  1879 ;  pupil  of  Josef  Schopfleuthner,  Otto 
Miiller  and  Karl  Weigl.  He  has  written  many  songs, 
instrumental  and  chamber  music  works. 

Poltronieri,  Alberto,  Italian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Milan  in  1896.  He  has  concertized  both  in 


Europe  and  America,  has  taught  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  founded  the  Poltronieri  Quar- 
tet which  has  been  heard  in  numerous  Continental 
cities. 

Polychord,  (i)  an  instrument  invented  by  Franz 
Hillmer  of  Berlin;  it  was  shaped  like  a  double  bass, 
had  a  moveable  fingerboard  with  ten  gut  strings,  and 
could  be  played  either  with  a  bow,  or  by  plucking  the 
strings.  (2)  Another  instrument  with  the  same  name, 
invented  by  a  blind  Greek  musician,  Evangeleos  Tsa- 
mourtzis,  was  demonstrated  at  Town  Hall,  New  York 
City,  during  the  1937-38  musical  season.  The  poly- 
chord  may  be  likened  to  a  double  harp,  with  a  sound- 
ing board  between  its  two  upright  wings  and  with 
pedals  which  serve  the  same  purpose  as  piano  pedals. 
Attached  to  the  two  wings  are  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen strings,  some  of  which  duplicate  one  another  so 
that  through  part  of  the  compass  the  effect  can  be  that 
of  two  instruments  playing  together.  The  range  of 
dynamics  is  extensive,  from  a  faint  pianissimo  to  a 
forte  approximating,  in  body  of  sound,  the  mezzo  forte 
of  a  piano,  though  the  timbre  remains  that  of  plucked 
strings.  In  emotional  expressiveness,  the  limitations 
would  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  harp. 
The  music  used  for  demonstration  purposes  included 
works  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn  and  Debussy. 
Polydeukes,  see  Pollux ',  Julius. 
Polyharmony,  the  simultaneous  playing  of  two  or 
more  different  chords;  the  effectiveness  of  this  device 
is  increased  as  the  simultaneously  produced  chords  be- 
come more  remotely  related  in  key. 

Polymorphous,  "having  many  forms";  an  expres- 
sion used  in  counterpoint. 
Polyphon,  see  Poliphant. 

Polyphonic,  a  term  applied  to  music  written  in  con- 
trapuntal form,  i.e.,  consisting  of  two  or  more  inde- 
pendently treated  parts  or  voices. 

Polyphony,  the  art  in  musical  composition  of  com- 
bining two  or  more  independent  melodies  so  that  they 
may  be  sounded  correctly  simultaneously.  The  poly- 
phonic period  in  musical  history  dates  from  the  inven- 
tion of  organum  (or  double  melody)  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury to  the  great  fugues  and  other  polyphonic  composi- 
tions of  the  early  i8th  century.  Out  of  organum,  which 
consisted  of  another  voice  being  added  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  below  the  original,  grew  discant,  which  modified 
organum  through  the  introduction  of  other  intervals. 
After  the  year  1200,  there  arose  a  style  of  Counter- 
point (punctum  contra  punctum — point  against  point) 
which  was  to  develop  through  the  succeeding  three  cen- 
turies into  a  shapely  and  malleable  form  of  vocal 
counterpoint.  A  number,  of  contrapuntal  schools  re- 
sulted which  became  responsible  for  the  spread  of  this 
new  style  of  composition.  The  first  school  of  counter- 
point was  the  French ;  one  of  their  discoveries  was  the 
device  of  imitation,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  canon. 
The  next  contrapuntal  school  of  importance  was  the 
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Gallo-Belgic,  founded  by  Guillaume  Dufay  and  ter- 
minating in  the  Netherland  School,  of  which  Orlando 
di  Lasso  was  the  greatest  exponent.  Polyphonic  writ- 
ing had  increased  to  such  a  complex  form  that  often 
as  many  as  twenty-four  voice  parts  were  woven  to- 
gether, and  new  problems  arose  from  the  "puzzle 
canons,"  which  bore  Latin  inscriptions  giving  the  key 
to  their  performance.  The  Netherlanders  carried  the 
contrapuntal  style  to  Venice,  where  it  was  applied  to  in- 
strumental composition  and  also  to  other  secular  forms. 
The  climax  of  this  great  epoch  of  sacred  vocal  counter- 
point, however,  was  reached  in  the  works  of  Palestrina. 
During  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  in  England  contra- 
puntal compositions  reached  their  heights  in  the  church 
anthems,  dramatic  works  and  clavier  pieces  of  Henry 
Purcell.  The  experiments  in  new  contrapuntal  forms 
for  the  clavier  and  organ  are  to  be  noted  in  the  suites, 
which  contained  short  contrapuntal  movements  in  the 
form  of  dlemandes,  sarabandes,  gigues,  doubles,  etc., 
and  the  fugue  which  was  evolved  during  the  I7th  cen- 
tury. The  last  two  composers  of  the  polyphonic  era, 
and  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  its  exponents,  were 
Bach  and  Handel;  Bach  brought  tlie  free  forms  of 
the  prelude,  toccata,  fantasias,  and  the  strict  forms 
of  the  fugue  to  perfection.  Both  of  them  were  guided 
by  contrapuntal  principles,  yet  in  such  compositions  as 
vocal  arias  they  loosened  the  hitherto  strict  bonds  of 
contrapuntal  music  and  gradually  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  homophony  which  was  soon  to  supersede  the 
polyphonic  style  of  composition.  This  did  not  result 
in  the  complete  disappearance  of  polyphony;  on  the 
contrary  its  skilful  use  to  add  interest  in  accompanying 
parts  may  be  discovered  in  works  from  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  as  well  as  those  of  even  the  most  modernistic 
creators  of  music. 

Polytonality,  the  presence  of  two  simultaneous  tonal 
systems.  The  origin  of  this  conception  in  music  is 
two- fold,  (i)  Contrapuntally,  a  melody  or  "line"  of 
music  may  be  referred  to  a  tonality  or  may  have  one 
tone  which  is  the  frame  of  reference  for  all  other 
tones  included  in  the  line.  When  two  lines  of  music 
are  performed  simultaneously,  they  may  be  referred 
either  to  a  common  tonality  or  to  separate  tonalities. 
Separate  tonalities  emphasize  the  independence  of  the 
lines,  and  require  other  means  for  producing  the  feel- 
ing that  they  belong  together.  (2)  Harmonically,  the 
increased  complexity  of  chords  by  alteration  (usually 
chromatic)  and  by  greater  use  of  non-harmonic  tones 
sounding  together  lead  to  search  for  simpler  means  of 
analysis  and  a  more  clearly  defined  method  of  com- 
position. The  most  obvious  and  dramatic  means  of 
polytonal  effect  is  through  harmonic  modulation  over 
(around)  a  pedal-point  or  over  (around)  an  ostinato. 
Honegger  is  credited  with  the  pronouncement  of  poly- 
tonality  as  a  method  of  composition  and  his  works  use 
it,  not  merely  as  a  device,  but  as  a  means  of  artistic 
expression.  Stravinsky  has  used  it  in  most  of  his  more 
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important  works  especially  as  an  exploitation  of  the 
pedal-point  and  ostinato. 

Polytone,  see  Fickenscher,  Arthur. 

Polzl,  Marie,  see  Renard,  Marie. 

Pomar,  Jose,  Mexican  composer,  born  in  1880.  His 
works  include  many  works  for  piano  and  for  orches- 
tra, some  based  on  Mexican  folk  tunes. 

Pomazansky,  Ivan  Alexandrovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, harpist  and  choral  conductor,  born  near  Kiev, 
Apr.  n,  1848;  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory. For  many  years  after  1868  he  was  chorusmaster 
and  harpist  to  the  Imperial  Opera.  His  works  include 
a  cantata,  an  overture,  piano  pieces  and  many  charming 
songs. 

Pommer  (Ger.),  a  form  of  bombard. 

Pommer,  Helmuth,  Austrian  preacher,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Vienna,  May  3,  1883  >  son  of 
Josef  Pommer.  He  has  written  German  Alpine  and 
Franconian  folk  songs. 

Pommer,  Josef,  Austrian  teacher,  musicologist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Muzzuschlag,  Feb.  7,  1845; 
died  Grobming,  Styria,  Nov.  25,  1918.  He  wrote  stud- 
ies on  Austrian  folk  songs  and  founded,  in  1899,  the 
periodical,  "The  German  Folk  Song." 

Pommer,  William  Henry,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  22,  1851;  pupil  of 
B.  A.  Bode,  E.  Sobolewski,  Reinecke,  Paul,  Richter 
and  Anton  Bruckner.  After  holding  various  academic 
positions,  in  1907  he  became  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  His  works  include  piano  and 
violin  music,  a  piano  quintet,  a  song  cycle  and  choruses. 

Pommeraye,  Victor  Berdalle  de  la,  see  La  Pom- 
meraye,  Victor  Berdalle  de. 

Pomona  College,  Department  of  Music.  Founded 
in  1887  at  Claremont,  Cal.,  Pomona  College  shortly 
thereafter  established  a  department  of  music  with  the 
same  rights  and  obligations  as  the  other  departments. 
The  department  offers  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied 
music  and  music  education,  and  awards  musical  de- 
grees. The  numerous  musical  organizations  include  a 
chapel  choir,  college  choir,  orchestra,  men's  glee  club, 
women's  glee  club,  band,  string  quartet,  viols  group 
and  clarinet  quartet.  The  president  is  Charles  K.  Ed- 
munds. 

Pompa,  con  (It.),  with  pomp,  pompously. 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  March  (Elgar),  Edward 
Elgar  projected  a  series  of  six  military  marches  under 
the  title  of  Pomp  and  Circumstance,  of  which  four 
have  become  generally  known  and  the  one  in  D  major 
world  popular.  The  motive  urging  the  composer  to 
write  these  marches  he  expresses :  "Soldiers  too  often 
march  to  the  most  trivial  music;  why  not  try  to  give 
them  something  a  little  better/'  The  D  major  March, 
dedicated  to  Alfred  Edward  Rodewald,  was  first  per- 
formed on  Oct.  19,  1901,  in  Philharmonic  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, by  the  Liverpool  Orchestra  Society,  conducted  by 
Rodewald  himself.  Elgar  later  used  the  Trio  of  the 
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march  in  the  choral  finale  of  his  Coronation  Ode  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VII,  where  it  is  set  to  a  text  by 
Arthur  Christopher  Benson  beginning  "Land  of  Hope 
and  Glory." 

Pompe  (Fr.),  a  tuning  slide  in  brass  wind  instru- 
ments. 

Pompei,  Edoardo,  Italian  critic,  born  Rome,  Feb.  4, 
1866;  died  there  in  July,  1925.  His  biography  of 
Mascagni  was  published  in  1912. 

Pomper,  Albert,  blind  Dutch  organist  and  composer, 
born  Sneek,  Feb.  4,  1862;  died  Amsterdam,  Feb.  11, 
1917;  he  wrote  cantatas,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Pomposo  (It.),  pompous,  dignified. 

Pone,  Miroslav,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dec.  2,  1902;  studied  with  Karel  Haba.  His  works 
include  Overture  to  an  Ancient  Greek  Tragedy  for 
orchestra,  this  composition  being  founded  on  the  en- 
harmonic mode  and  quarter-tone  intervals. 

Ponce,  Juan,  late  isth  and  early  i6th  century  Span- 
ish composer,  flourished  about  1500;  he  is  represented 
in  the  contemporary  collection  Cancionero  musical. 

Ponce,  Manuel  M.,  Mexican  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  1886.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  later  becoming  a 
teacher  at  the  Mexico  (D.F.)  Conservatory.  His 
works  include  symphonic  pieces,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Ponchard,  Antoine,  French  composer,  born  at 
Bussus,  Picardy,  in  1758;  died  at  Paris  in  1827.  He 
held  several  important  church  positions  and  finally  be- 
came music  director  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Lyons.  In 
1815  he  became  choirmaster  at  St.  Eustache,  Paris.  He 
wrote  five  masses,  a  requiem  and  other  church  music. 

Ponchard,  Charles,  French  singer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1824;  died  there  in  1891;  son  of  Louis  Antoine  fileo- 
nore  Ponchard.  Probably  at  first  an  actor,  he  became 
a  professor  of  comic  opera  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Ponchard  Louis  Antoine  fileonore,  French  com- 
poser of  church  music,  operatic  tenor  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Paris,  Aug.  31,  1787;  died  there,  Jan.  6,  1866; 
son  of  Antoine  Ponchard.  A  pupil  of  Garat,  and  an 
excellent  singer,  in  1812  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Paris 
Opera-Comique,  remaining  with  that  company  until 
1837.  In  1819  he  had  been  appointed  a  teacher  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  wrote  masses  and  other  sacred 
music. 

•  Ponchielli,  Amilcare,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Paderno  Fasolaro,  Cremona,  Sept.  I,  1834;  died 
Milan,  Jan.  16,  1886.  After  studying  at  the  Mil^n 
Conservatory  he  became  organist  at  St.  Ilario's  Church, 
Cremona.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at  the  Con- 
cordia,  Cremona,  and  several  others  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  After  a  number  of  successes  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  managers  of  La  Scala,  Milan,  to  write 
a  ballet,  which  was  received  with  riotous  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  light  stage  pieces  which  were 
performed  with  great  success.  The  first  performance 
of  the  opera  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  today,  La 


Gioconda,  took  place  at  La  Scala,  Apr.  8,  1876,  and 
was  first  heard  in  America  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  seven  years  later.  In  1881  Ponchielli  was 
appointed  musical  director  at  Piacenza  Cathedral,  where 
he  wrote  church  music.  During  his  last  years  he  was 
a  professor  of  composition  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
In  addition  to  the  opera  above  mentioned,  which  has 
been  heard  in  all  the  musical  centers  of  the  world,  he 
wrote  a  cantata,  and  a  funeral  march  for  Manzoni. 

Ponctuation  (Fr.),  phrasing;  punchier  to  phrase. 

Pond,  Sylvanus  Billings,  American  piano  maker, 
music  publisher  and  composer,  born  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1792;  died  in  1871 ;  founder  of  the  publishing 
firm  later  known  as  William  A.  Pond  and  Co.  He 
composed  a  number  of  Sunday-school  songs  and  com- 
piled the  United  States  Psalmody. 

Ponderoso  (It.),  ponderous,  very  strongly  marked. 

Poniatowski,  Joseph  Michael  Xavier  Francis  John, 
Prince  of  Monte  Rotondo,  Italian  tenor  and  composer, 
born  Rome,  Feb.  20,  1816;  died  Chislehurst,  England, 
July  3,  1873  >  pupil  of  Ceccherini.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  operas  which  were  produced  in  Italy,  Paris  and 
London. 

Ponitz,  Franz,  German  composer  and  harpist,  born 
Bischofswerda,  West  Prussia,  Aug.  17,  1850;  died 
Berlin,  Mar.  19,  1913;  pupil  of  Louis  Grimm.  From 
1891  he  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin  royal  orchestra, 
with  the  title  of  "chamber  virtuoso."  His  works  in- 
clude an  opera,  a  sinfonietta  for  violin,  'cello  and 
harmonium,  a  string  quartet,  and  music  for  the  harp. 

Ponpliniere,  Alexandra  Jean  Joseph  Le  Riche  de 
la,  see  La  Ponpliniere,  Alexandre  Jean  Joseph  Le  Riche 
de. 

Pons,  Charles,  contemporary  French  composer.  His 
works  include  the  oratorio  La  Samaritaine,  incidental 
music  to  the  drama  U  Enfant  du  temple,  and  the  operas 
Laura,  L'epreuve,  Mourette,  La  voil  du  bonheur  and 
Franqoise. 

Pons,  Jose,  Spanish  composer  and  conductor,  born 
at  Geroria,  Catalonia,  in  1768;  died  at  Valencia  in  1818. 
In  1793  he  became  choirmaster  at  Valencia  Cathedral. 
He  wrote  sacred  music,  and  his  works  are  considered 
typically  Catalan. 

Pons,  Lily,  French  coloratura  soprano,  born  Cannes, 
Apr.  16,  1904.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  made  her  debut  in  Lakme  at  Mulhaus,  Alsace. 
Subsequently  appearing  in  operatic  parts  in  France  and 
Belgium,  she  was  received  everywhere  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  Jan.  3,  1931,  in  the  title  role  of 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  was  given  an  ovation.  She 
has  since  appeared  in  motion  pictures  and  has  sung  on 
radio  programs. 

Ponselle,  Carmela  (family  name  Ponzillo),  Amer- 
ican mezzo-soprano,  born  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 
1892.  After  studying  under  private  teachers,  she  made 
her  debut  in  1926  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
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York,  as  Amneris  in  A'ida.  She  has  since  appeared  with 
great  success  in  concerts  and  as  a  radio  artist. 

Ponselle,  Rosa  (real  name  Ponzillo),  American  so- 
prano, born  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  Jan.  22,  1897.  She 
sang  in  a  church  in  her  native  town,  after  receiving 
some  musical  instruction,  and  then  secured  a  position 
as  a  singer  in  a  motion  picture  house.  Later  she  and 
her  sister  Carmela  appeared  in  a  vaudeville  act  at  the 
Palace  Theatre,  New  York.  With  aid  from  Caruso, 
she  was  successful  in  an  audition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  where,  using  the  pseudonym  Pon- 
selle, she  sang  with  the  great  Italian  tenor  in  the  first 
Metropolitan  performance  of  La  Forjsa  del  Destino, 
Nov.  15,  1918;  the  critics  were  unanimous  in  praise  of 
her  voice.  The  next  ten  years  saw  a  continuous  im- 
provement in  her  vocal  and  histrionic  ability,  and  by 
the  time  she  appeared  in  London  in  1930,  she  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  her  time. 
Her  finest  roles  are  Norma,  Juliet,  Rachel  and  Leonora. 

Ponsin,  Marie  Hippolyte,  see  Rose,  Mane  Hippo- 
lyte. 

Ponsonby,  Noel  Edward,  English  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Ely,  Jan.  14,  1891 ;  he  has 
written  organ  and  piano  pieces. 

Ponte,  Lorenzo  da,  Venetian  opera  librettist  and 
poet,  born  Ceneda,  Mar.  10,  1749;  died  New  York, 
Aug.  17,  1838.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  leather 
merchant  named  Conegliano;  the  boy's  given  name  was 
Emmanuel,  and  the  name  by  which  he  became  known 
was  adopted  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  he  abjured  his  faith  and  became  a  Christian. 
The  name  he  took  was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ceneda, 
who  baptized  him  on  Aug.  20,  1763.  Ponte  studied 
for  five  years  at  the  seminary  of  Ceneda,  and  later 
became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Tre- 
viso.  There  his  political  activities  brought  about  his 
banishment  from  the  Republic.  He  visited  Vienna, 
where  Salieri  procured  him  an  appointment  as  poet  to 
the  Imperial  Theatre;  there  he  wrote  the  libretto  for 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  the  latter  also  un- 
dertook the  composition  of  Don  Giovanni  at  his  sug- 
gestion. Incurring  the  ill-will  of  Leopold  of,  Austria, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  Vienna  when  that  monarch 
ascended  the  throne.  He  went  to  Trieste,  spent  a  year 
at  London  in  idleness  and  later  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  establish  an  Italian  theatre  in  Holland.  Re- 
turning to  London,  he  got  into  financial  difficulties  as 
a  book-seller,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  America  to 
escape  his  creditors ;  his  wife  preceded  him  to  America 
with  enough  money  to  open  a  store  for  the  selling  of 
tobacco,  drugs  and  liquors,  and  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
June  4,  1805.  The  business  failed,  and  Ponte  went  to 
Elizabeth  (then  Elizabethtown),  N.  J.  Ill-success  still 
attended  him  and  a  year  later  he  was  back  in  New 
York,  where  he  became  a  teacher  of  Italian.  After 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  managed  to  save  a  little 
money,  he  sought  a  more  substantial  means  of  liveli- 


hood and  invested  in  a  distillery  at  Sunbury,  Pa.  After 
the  failure  of  this  venture  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  received  a  nominal  appointment  as  professor  of 
Italian  literature  at  Columbia  University.  He  lectured 
on  Italy,  sold  books,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
some  of  New  York's  leading  men  of  letters,  but  he 
never  escaped  from  the  penury  which  followed  him 
to  the  grave. 

Pontecoulant,  Louis  Adolphe  le  Doulcet,  Marquis 
de,  French  musicologist,  born  at  Paris  in  1794;  died 
Bois  Colombe,  near  Paris,  Feb.  20,  1882.  He  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  the  history  of  music  and  on 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

Pontelibro,  Ferdinando  (surnamed  Ajutantini), 
1 8th  century  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  died  at 
Milan  about  1820;  pupil  of  Rolla.  He  wrote  string 
trios,  quartets,  a  symphony,  three  trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  three  duos  for  two  violins,  ballets  and  vocal 
music. 

Pontet-Piccolomini,  Henri  T.  A.  M.  J.,  Irish  com- 
poser, born  at  Dublin  in  1835 ;  died  at  London  in  Mar., 
1902;  wrote  Irish  national  songs,  sometimes  under -the 
pen  name  of  M.  Piccolomini. 

Ponticello  (It),  the  bridge  of  the  violin,  viola  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  Prefixed  by  sul,  it  is  an 
indication  that  a  passage  should  be  played  near  the 
bridge,  thereby  producing  tones  which  are  harsher  and 
more  metallic  in  sound. 

Pontifical  Choir,  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome. 

Pontius,  William  H.,  American  conductor,  com- 
poser, tenor  and  teacher,  born  May  n,  1860.  After 
studying  under  Francisco  Cortezi  and  Frank  Herbert 
Tubbs,  he  became  an  oratorio  conductor  and  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Music.  His  works  in- 
clude anthems,  duets,  vocal  quartets,  sacred  and  secular 
songs.  • 

Pontoglio,  Cipriano,  Italian  opera  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Grumello  del  Piano,  Dec.  25,  1831 ;  died 
Milan,  Feb.  23,  1892;  pupil  of  Cagnoni.  He  wrote 
several  operas  and  a  ballet. 

Ponzilacqua,  Aureliano,  Italian  composer,  born 
Lendinara,  Rovigo,  May  8,  1855;  his  compositions  in- 
clude church  music,  orchestral  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Ponzillo,  Carmela,  see  Ponselle,  Carmela. 

Ponzillo,  Rosa,  see  Ponselle,  Rosa. 

Ponzio,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  theorist,  born 
Parma,  Mar.  25,  1532;  died  there,  Dec.  27,  1596.  Al- 
though he  is  best  known  for  his  theoretical  works,  he 
also  wrote  excellent  masses  and  other  church  music, 

Poole,  Anna  Ware  (Mrs.  Joseph  Tottinharn 
Cook),  contemporary  American  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  She  studied  under 
L.  M.  Gottschalk  and  Carlotta  Patti,  became  a  pianist 
and  singer  and  taught  for  a  number  of  years.  She  has 
written  songs  and  piano  pieces. 
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Poole,  Elizabeth,  English  dramatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  London,  Apr.  5,  1820;  died  Langley,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Jan.  14,  1906.  She  first  appeared  in  panto- 
mime in  1827,  made  her  operatic  debut  in  1834,  and 
thereafter  sang  operatic  roles  until  her  retirement  in 
1870.  Balfe  wrote  for  her  JTis  gone,  the  past  is  all  a 
dream,  which  she  introduced  into  The  Bohemian  Girl. 

Poole,  Henry  Ward,  American  mining  engineer, 
born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1825.  In  1849  he  devised  a 
noteworthy  enharmonic  organ,  which  was  described  in 
the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  for  1850. 

Poole,  Maria,  see  Dickons,  Mrs.  Maria. 

Poortman,  Christiaan,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Groningen,  May  16,  1846;  died  there,  July 
29,  1908;  he  wrote  violin  pieces  and  studies. 

Poot,  Marcel,  Belgian  composer  and  critic,  born 
Vilvoorde,  near  Brussels,  May  7,  1901 ;  his  works  in- 
clude an  opera,  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  cham- 
ber music  and  piano  pieces. 

Pope,  Suzanne,  see  Kenyan,  Suzanne. 

Popoff,  Gabriel,  Russian  composer,  born  Novo- 
cherkassk, Sept.  12,  1904;  pupil  of  Maximilian  Stein- 
berg at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory.  His  works  in- 
clude chamber  music  and  a  symphony. 

Popoff,  Ivan  Gregorovitch,  Russian  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Ekaterinodar  in  1859.  After  study- 
ing at  the  music  school  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
Society  he  became  director  of  a  conservatory  at  Stavro- 
pol, in  the  Caucasus.  He  wrote  a  piece  for  string 
orchestra,  harp  and  harmonium,  other  orchestral  works 
and  songs. 

Popoff,  Sergei  Sergeivitch,  Russian  musicologist, 
born  Moscow,  Dec.  2,  1887.  After  studying  tinder 
Zolotareff  and  Gretchaninoff  he  became  chief  curator 
of  the  Russian  State  Music  Publishing  Department. 

Popp,  Friedrich  Karl,  German  teacher  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Munich,  Apr.  30,  1886;  pupil  of  Thuille, 
Rheinberger,  Stavenhagen  and  Zumpe.  He  held  nu- 
merous conducting  and  teaching  positions  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  before  the  war,  after  which  he  retired  to 
Italy. 

Popp,  Wilhelm,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Coburg,  Apr.  29,  1828;  died  at  Hamburg  in  1903;  he 
wrote  more  than  four  hundred  flute  and  piano  pieces. 

Poppen,  Hermann.  Meihhard,  German  composer, 
organist,  teacher,  choral  conductor  and  musicologist, 
born  Heidelberg,  Jan.  i,  1885;  pupil  of  Wolfrum  and 
Reger.  He  has  taught  and  conducted  at  various  places. 
He  wrote  choral  works,  and  also  published,  among  other 
writings,  a  short  monograph  on  Max  Reger. 

Popper,  David,  Bohemian  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Dec.  9,  1843;  died  Baden- 
Baden,  near  Vienna,  Aug.  7,  1913;  pupil  of  Johann 
August  Goltermann  at  the  Conservatory  in  his  native 
city.  One  of  his  first  positions  was  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Prince  von  Hechingen  at  Lowenburg.  In  1863 
he  started  a  tour  of  Germany,  and  soon  distinguished 


himself  as  a  player  of  the  highest  talents  and  accom- 
plishments. In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  became 
acquainted  with  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  his  powers,  and  recommended  him  for  an 
honorary  appointment  to  Prince  Hohenzollern.  Later 
he  visited  Holland,  Switzerland  and  England,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His 
'cello  works,  ideally  suited  to  the  instrument,  include 
four  concertos,  and  a  number  of  shorter  pieces.  He 
also  wrote  a  string  quartet  and  some  songs. 
Popper,  Sophie  Menter,  see  Menter,  Sophie. 

Poppi,  Giovanni,  Italian  pianist,  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  Cento,  Sept.  8,  1828;  died  Bologna,  Dec. 
24,  1891 ;  he  wrote  piano  pieces  and  romances. 

Popular  Concerts,  The,  a  series  of  concerts  held  in 
London,  England,  and  better  known  as  the  Monday  and 
Saturday  "Pops."  They  originated  in  a  series  of  three 
concerts  held  during  "Cattle  Show  Week"  in  1858  at 
the  old  St.  James  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Julius 
Benedict.  The  next  four  concerts  were  called  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  after  which  the  concerts  assumed  a 
more  classical  character,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Chappell  became  very  popular  because  there 
was  very  little  chamber  music  available  to  the  London 
concert-goer  at  that  time.  For  more  than  forty  years 
these  concerts  remained  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Chappell,  and  were  strongly  marked  by  the  individual 
abilities  of  the  artists,  which  were  always  of  the  high- 
est type.  The  first  seven  concerts  of  the  new  series 
were  devoted  respectively  to  Mendelssohn,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Weber,  and  Beethoven  nights,  with  a  second 
night  devoted  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  first 
season  was  so  highly  successful  that  the  seasons  were 
then  extended  in  length.  In  1865  the  Saturday  "Pops" 
were  started;  the  thousandth  performance  was  given 
on  Apr.  4,  1887,  and  a  total  of  one  thousand,  four 
hundred  performances  given  before  they  were  finally 
discontinued  in  1898.  The  concerts  were  of  great  value 
in  popularizing  chamber  music  among  London  concert 
goers ;  they  were  always  of  the  highest  caliber,  and 
usually  performed  by  the  finest  musicians.  Among 
those  actively  associated  over  a  period  of  years  was 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  led  the  Joachim  quartet  during 
the  greater  part  of  each  season,  the  other  members  com- 
prising the  Italian  violoncellist,  Alfredo  Piatti,  the  vio- 
linist Wilhelmina  Norman-Neruda  (Lady  Halle),  and 
Louis  Ries  as  second  violin.  Madame  Clara  Schumann, 
Charles  Halle  and  Ernst  Pauer  also  participated.  The 
repertoire  included  more  than  a  thousand  standard 
works  by  leading  classical,  modern  and  contemporary 
composers. 

Populus,  Nicolas  Adolphe  Alphonse,  French  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  at  Arcueil  in  1831;  pupil 
of  Elwart.  He  held  important  posts  in  Paris  and  was 
vocal  teacher  in  the  Paris  schools.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  masses  and  other  sacred  music  and  pieces 
for  organ  and  for  piano. 
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Pordenon,  Marco  Antonio,  late  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Padua.  He  is  known 
to  have  been  choirmaster  at  a  church  in  Lombardy  in 
1578;  his  compositions  include  five  books  of  madrigals 
for  four  voices  and  one  of  madrigals  for  five  voices. 

Pordes-Milo,  Alexander  Sigmund,  Polish  librettist 
and  chorusmaster,  born  Lemberg,  Dec.  6,  1878;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  29,  1931. 

Porges,  Heinrich,  Czech  editor  and  writer,  born 
Prague,  Nov.  25,  1837;  died  Munich,  Nov.  17,  1900; 
pupil  of  Colestin  Miiller,  Rummel  and  Zwonaf.  Editor 
and  critic  for  journals  in  Vienna  and  Munich,  he  or- 
ganized his  own  choral  society,  giving  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Berlioz  and  Cornelius.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most champions  of  Wagner. 

Porges,  S.  G.,  Czech  music  publisher.  The  firm, 
founded  at  Prague  in  1896,  was  taken  over  by  Fran- 
cisek  Chadim  in  1930. 

Porgy  and  Bess,  negro  folk-opera,  libretto  by  Du 
Bose  Heyward,  music  by  George  Gershwin,  first  pro- 
duced on  Oct.  10,  1935,  at  the  Alvin  Theatre,  New 
York.  The  story  is :  On  Catfish  Row,  Charleston,  Va., 
Clara  sings  a  lullaby  to  her  little  pickaninny ;  night  is 
falling  and  the  negroes  are  shooting  craps.  Porgy,  a 
crippled  beggar,  appears  in  a  little  wagon  drawn  by  a 
goat ;  he  joins  the  .game,  and  is  attended  by  his  usual 
good  luck.  He  is  openly  accused  of  being  unduly  fasci- 
nated by  Crown's  lady  friend,  Bess ;  the  game  ends  in 
a  fight  between  Crown  and  Robbins,  and  the  latter  is 
killed.  Crown  escapes  and  Bess  goes  to  live  with 
Porgy.  The  negroes  take  up  a  collection  to  bury  Rob- 
bins,  and  detectives  arrive  to  investigate  the  case.  Porgy 
and  Bess  live  happily  together,  and  although  she  and 
Crown  were  not  married,  a  lawyer  persuades  her  to 
go  through  the  formalities  of  a  divorce.  Then  a  dope- 
peddler  named  Sportin*  Life  appears  on  the  scene.  On 
the  way.  home  from  an  all-day  picnic  Bess  is  seized 
by  Crown,  who  has  been  "hiding;  a  few  days  later  Bess 
returns  delirious.  Then  a  hurricane  takes  place,  the 
negroes  shout  and  pray,  and  many  lives  are  lost.  Later 
Crown  returns,  and  is  slain  by  Porgy,  who  is  arrested 
for  the  crime.  Then  Sportin'  Life  leaves  some  white 
powder  on  Bess*  door-step.  .Subsequently  he  prevails 
upon  Bess  to  run  away  with  him  to  New  York.  Finally 
Porgy  is  released  and  finds  his  home  deserted.  He 
hitches  up  his  goat  cart  and  starts  North  in  search  of 
Bess. 

Porita  (real  name  Poritzky),  Ruth,  German  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Aug.  24,  1902;  she  has  written 
sacred  and  secular  songs  and  choruses. 

Porpora,  Niccolo,  Italian  music-director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Naples,  Aug.  19,  1686;  died  there  in 
Feb.,  1766.  He  studied  at  the  San  Loreto  Conservatory 
under  Greco,  Padre  Gaetano  of  Perugia,  and  Mancini. 
After  successful  performances  of  two  operas  at  Na- 
ples, he  was  appointed  music  director  to  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador.  Another  opera,  Berenice,  composed 
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for  the  Capranica  Theatre  at  Rome,  was  the  object  of 
hearty  commendation  by  Handel.  Porpora  opened  a 
vocal  school  in  Naples,  which  soon  produced  some  illus- 
trious pupils,  among  them  Farinelli,  Caffarelli,  Tosi 
and  others.  He  received  an  appointment  as  vocal 
teacher  at  the  San  Onofrio  Conservatory  in  1719,  and 
during  this  engagement  he  composed  an  oratorio,  the 
first  of  six  important  works  in  this  form.  About  ten 
years  later  his  international  reputation  secured  him  a 
post  in  Dresden  as  opera  director.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  anti-Handelians  he  went  to  London  in  1729,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  compete  against  the  great  Ger- 
man master.  In  spite  of  the  composition  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  musical  works,  his  fame  rests  solely 
upon  his  ability  as  a  vocal  teacher.  His  works  include 
fifty-three  operas,  six  oratorios,  several  masses,  can- 
tatas and  much  chamber  music. 

Porporino,  il,  see  Uberti,  Antonio. 

Porrino,  Ennio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Cagliari,  Jan.  20,  1910;  pupil  of  Respighi.  His  works 
tend  to  follow  Respighi's  bent  toward  romantic  subjects, 
and  to  be  strongly  colored  by  Sardinian  folk  music. 
Among  his  compositions  are  Aurora,  for  children's 
chorus  and  three  voices;  a  saltarello  for  orchestra; 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  an  orchestral  overture ;  Sardinia, 
a  symphonic  poem;  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Porro,  Pierre  Jean,  French  composer,  guitar  virtu- 
oso, teacher  and  editor,  born  at  Beziers  in  1750;  died 
at  Montmorency  in  1831.  His  influence  was  responsible 
for  the  guitar's  enjoying  great  vogue  for  a  while.  From 
1783  he  taught  at  Paris  and  between  1787-1803  edited 
and  published  the  "Journal  de  Guitarre."  He  wrote 
much  music  for  the  guitar,  both  solo  and  with  other 
instruments,  and  issued  a  collection  of  sacred  music  for 
four  voices  and  organ. 

Porsile,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  at  Naples  in  1672;  died  Vienna,  May 
29>  I75°-  Choirmaster  and  teacher  at  various  places, 
he  finally  became,  from  1720-40,  composer  to  the  Vien- 
nese court.  He  wrote  twelve  oratorios,  six  operas, 
thirteen  serenades,  cantatas,  canzonets  and  chamber 
music. 

Port,  a  name  formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  a  musi- 
cal composition,  usually  written  for  the  harp. 

Porta,  Bernardo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome  in 
1758;  died  at  Paris  in  Apr.,  1832.  He  wrote  two  Ital- 
ian and  fourteen  French  operas,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
chamber  music. 

Porta,  Costanzo,  Italian  contrapuntalist  and  choir- 
master, born  at  Cremona  about  1530;  died  Padua,  May 
26,  1601 ;  one  of  the  most  learned  musicians  of  the 
period.  He  became  a  Minorite  friar  and  served  many 
churches  as  choirmaster,  the  last  being  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Antony,  Padua.  His  first  works  were  issued  about 
the  same  time  as  those  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  His 
contrapuntal  style  was  marked  by  its  solidity  and  seri- 
ousness. His  works  include  many  books  of  madrigals 
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and  motets,  as  well  as  Introits  for  the  Saints'  Days 
and  several  Missa  Brevis. 

Porta,  Ercole,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century  Ital- 
ian composer,  organist  and  choirmaster,  born  perhaps  at 
Bologna.  Between  1609-28  he  wrote  several  instru- 
mental and  vocal  works,  including  motets  and  a  sonata. 

Porta,  Francesco  della,  Italian  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  at  Monza  about  1590;  died  at 
Milan  in  Jan.,  1666;  pupil  of  Ripalta.  He  became  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  of  several  Milanese  churches. 
Among  his  compositions  are  psalms,  motets,  and 
ricerari;  he  was  among  the  first  composers  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  basso  continuo. 

Porta,  Giovanni,  Italian  opera  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Venice  about  1690;  died  Munich,  June 
21,  1755.  Between  1720-36  he  was  in  London,  where 
he  produced  several  operas,  praised  by  Burney.  From 
1737  to  his  death  he  was  choirmaster  to  the  Munich 
court.  He  wrote,  in  all,  thirty-two  operas,  besides 
many  masses  and  much  church  music. 

Porta,  Jose,  Spanish  violin  virtuoso  and  teacher, 
born  at  Huesca  in  1890;  pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson.  He 
has  toured  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Spain  and  else- 
where, and  has  taught  at  the  Lausanne  Conservatory. 

Portable  Organ  (Fr.,  argue  portatif;  also  called 
nimfali) ,  an  organ  designed  for  use  in  processions.  It 
was  slung  from  a  strap  over  the  player's  shoulder ;  the 
bellows  at  the  back  of  the  instrument  were  worked  by 
the  player's  left  hand  while  his  right  operated  the  key- 
board. 

Portamento,  a,  method  of  gliding  smoothly  from 
one  musical  tone  to  another  which  can  be  carried  into 
effect  with  the  human  voice,  violin  and  other  instru- 
ments where  the  pitch  is  not  fixed. 

Portando  or  Portata  (It.),  see  Portamento. 

Portative,  an  expression  applied  to  small  i6th  and 
1 7th  century  organs  which  could  be  carried  from  place 
to  place. 

Porter,  Frank  Addison,  American  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  East  Dixmont,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  1859;  Pupil 
of  Turner,  Emery  and  Chadwick.  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  New  England  Conservatory  he  studied 
under  Hofmann  and  others  at  Leipzig,  and  became 
superintendent  of  the  normal  course  for  piano  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  a  post  which  he  retained 
for  some  thirty  years.  Among  his  works  are  a  sonata, 
sonatinas,  a  prelude  and  fugue,  nocturnes,  instructive 
pieces  for  piano,  and  also  System  of  Finger-Technique, 
Intermediate  and  Advanced  Technique,  and  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  Course  for  Piano. 

Porter,  Lilian  Bell,  see  Bell-Porter,  Lilian. 

Porter,  Quincy  C.,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1897.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  University  in  1919,  and  from  the  Yale 
School  of  Music  in  1921,  having  won  two  prizes  in 
composition  after  instruction  under  Horatio  W.  Parker 
and  David  Stanley  Smith.  He  then  studied  with 


d'Indy  in  Paris ;  after  his  return  to  America,  he  stud- 
ied with  and  assisted  Bloch  at  the  Cleveland  Institute, 
later  heading  the  department  of  theory.  In  1928  he 
went  again  to  Paris  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship;  on 
his  return  he  became  professor  of  music  at  Vassar 
College.  He  was  recently  commissioned  to  write  for 
radio.  His  First  Symphony  won  honorable  mention  in 
the  1937  Philharmonic  Symphony  Competition,  and  his 
chamber  music  has  been  frequently  heard  at  the  West- 
minster Choir  School,  and  at  the  Elizabeth  Coolidge 
and  Yaddo  Festivals.  A  Ukrainian  Suite  has  been 
performed  in  New  York  and  Rochester ;  a  Suite  in  C 
minor  in  Rochester,  Cleveland  and  Brooklyn.  He  has 
also  written  a  Dance  in  Three-Time,  six  string  quar- 
tets, a  clarinet  quintet  and  incidental  music  for  Shake- 
speare's Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Porter,  Samuel,  English  composer,  chorister  and 
organist,  born  at  Norwich  in  1733;  died  Canterbury, 
Dec.  n,  1810;  pupil  of  Greene.  Appointed  organist  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1757,  he  remained  there  until 
1803.  He  wrote  sacred  music,  including  two  services, 
five  anthems,  a  Sanctus,  suffrages  and  nine  chants. 

Porter,  Walter,  English  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  about  1595;  died  at  London  in  Nov.,  1659;  pupil 
of  Monteverdi.  He  wrote  numerous  madrigals,  mo- 
tets and  hymns. 

Portimaro,  Francesco,  late  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Padua;  master  of  the 
academy  there  in  1560.  He  wrote  three  books  of 
motets  and  six  of  madrigals. 

Portland,  an  American  city,  largest  in  the  state  of 
Oregon.  It  is  musically  important  for  the  Portland 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  conductorship  of  Wil- 
lem  van  Hoogstraten.  This  orchestra  also  has,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  a  Symphony  Chorus.  Summer  concerts 
are  given  by  the  Stadium  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
There  is  also  a  Portland  Junior  Symphony  conducted 
by  Jacques  Gershkovitch.  Beside  several  artists'  series, 
other  organizations  include  the  Monday  Musical  Club, 
Allied  Arts  Club  and  Apollo  Club. 

Portland  Symphony  Orchestra  (Oregon),  founded 
in  1910,  conducted  since  1925  by  Willem  van  Hoog- 
straten. Besides  the  regular  series  of  eight  Monday 
evening  concerts,  six  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  sev- 
eral extra  concerts,  children's  concerts  and  radio  broad- 
casts are  included  in  its  season.  Under  James  J. 
Richardson,  the  orchestra  gives  summer  programs  in 
the  stadium  of  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club, 
playing  there  as  the  Stadium  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Portman,  Richard,  English  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  died  in  Nov.,  1659.  A  pupil  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, in  1633  he  became  organist  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. He  wrote  a  saraband  for  harpsichord,  many 
anthems,  a  miniature  cantata,  services  and  other  sacred 
music. 

Portmann,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  composer, 
singer,  theorist  and  choirmaster,  born  Oberlichtenau, 
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near  Dresden,  Dec.  4,  1739 ;  died  Darmstadt,  Sept.  27, 
1798.  He  is  best  known  for  his  theoretical  works,  of 
which  he  wrote  several. 

Portnov,  Leo,  contemporary  Russian  composer;  his 
Suite  Russe  for  piano  and  violin  was  published  in  1911. 

Portugal  (or  Portugallo)  du  Fonseca,  Marcos 
Antonio,  Portuguese  composer,  born  Lisbon,  Mar.  24, 
1762;  died  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  7,  1830;  pupil  of 
Joao  de  Sousa  Carvalho.  Upon  his  election  to  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  of  Lisbon  in  1783,  he  was  described  as 
Marcos  Antonio,  cantor  and  organist  at  the  Patriarchal 
Seminary.  The  new  name  first  appears  in  connection 
with  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  a  theatre.  Be- 
tween 1785  and  1792  he  produced  five  Portuguese  comic 
operas  which  brought  him  much  renown,  particularly 
A  Castanheira  (The  Chestnut  Vendor).  In  1792  he 
went  to  Naples ;  a  long  series  of  successes  followed  at 
various  Italian  cities  with  brief  interludes  in  Portugal 
and  Germany.  A  number  of  his  stage-works  were  also 
performed  in  St.  Petersburg  and  London.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  invasion  he  was  music  director  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  but  when  the  court  fled  to  Brazil, 
he  remained  at  Lisbon.  Later  he  joined  the  court  at 
Rio,  taking  his  brother  Simao  with  him.  Many  of  his 
works  are  preserved  in  various  libraries,  including  Ital- 
ian operas,  Portuguese  operettas,  and  church  music. 

Portuguese  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals, 
Musical. 

Portunalflote,  a  corrupted  spelling  of  the  organ-stop 
properly  called  Bordunalflote. 

Porzio,  Martino,  Italian  composer,  born  Moltrasio, 
May  3,  1897 ;  his  works  include  orchestral  pieces,  flute 
pieces,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Posa,  Oskar  C.,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  16,  1873.  He  abandoned  the  law 
for  music  and  gained  some  note  as  a  song  writer ;  from 
1911-13  he  conducted  at  concerts  and  the  theater  at 
Graz.  His  works  include  a  violin  sonata,  piano  music, 
and  more  than  seventy  songs,  some  with  orchestra. 

Posadas,  Guillermo,  contemporary  Mexican  com- 
poser. 

Posato  (It.),  sedate,  grave,  dignified. 

Posaune  (Ger.),  trombone  (q.v.). 

Posaune,  the  German  name  of  the  organ-stop  called 
Trombone.  Examples  of  the  8  ft.  stop  are  to  be  found 
in  the  organs  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  London,  and  in  the  Cathedral  of  Riga ;  and 
the  16  ft.  variety  is  in  the  pedals  of  the  above  named 
churches  and  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ulm. 

Posaunenbass,  a  German  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Bass  Trombone,  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Pedals  of  the  organs  at  Liibeck  Cathedral 
and  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig. 

Posch,  Isaac,  Austrian  composer  and  organist,  died 
about  1623.  Organist  at  Laibach  in  1618,  he  wrote 
part  songs  and  instrumental  music. 
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Poselt,  Robert,  Polish  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Neu-Sandec,  near  Cracow,  Feb.  17,  1878 
After  studying  at  the  Lemberg  Conservatory 'under 
Bennewitz  at  Prague  and  at  Paris  with  Garcin  and 
Marsick,  he  founded  a  school  of  violin  playing  at  Cra- 
cow, later  teaching  at  the  Lemberg  Conservatory  and 
at  Zakopane.  He  has  written  for  the  violin. 

Posement  (Fr.),  quiet;  sedate. 

Poser,  Emil,  German  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Gorlitz,  Aug.  7,  1901 ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude folk  pieces  with  music,  musical  dramas,  a  can- 
tata, motets,  male  choruses,  symphonic  music,  a  string 
quartet,  organ  pieces  and  piano  music. 

Position  (i)  The  arrangement  of  the  tones  of  a 
chord  in  harmony,  used  interchangeably  with  inversion; 
(2)  the  arrangement  of  voice  parts  in  "open"  or 
"close"  position;  (3)  the  location  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  fingerboard  in  violin  playing ;  only  seven  of  eleven 
possible  positions  are  in  everyday  use;  (4)  the  method 
of  holding  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers  in  piano  playing. 

Positive  organ  (Fr.  positiff;  Ger.  Positiv),  a  name 
applied  originally  to  a  stationary  organ  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  portable  kind  carried  in  processions.  In 
England  it  was  also  known  as  a  "chamber  organ,"  in 
America  as  a  "choir  organ." 

Posse,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  harpist  and 
teacher,  born  Bromberg,  Oct.  15,  1852;  died  Berlin, 
June  20,  1925.  A  self-taught  harpist,  he  played  for 
two  years  in  the  opera  orchestra  at  Tiflis,  thereafter 
studying  his  instrument  under  Louis  Grimm  and  at 
Kullak's  Academy.  For  some  thirty  years  he  was  harp- 
ist at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  and  also  taught  at  the 
Berlin  Hqchschule.  Among  his  compositions  are  nu- 
merous concert  pieces  and  studies,  and  also  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  Liszt's  piano  pieces  for  the  harp. 

Posselt,  Ruth,  contemporary  American  violinist, 
born  at  Medford,  Mass.  She  first  appeared  as  a  child 
prodigy  at  Boston  and  New  York.  In  1929  she  was 
soloist  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
since  then  she  has  made  several  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  heard  with  some  of  the  leading  or- 
chestras. 

Possenti,  Pellegrino,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
composer.  He  wrote  two  books  of  madrigals,  canzo- 
nets, arias  and  instrumental  sonatas. 

Possibile  (It),  possible. 

Possinger,  Franz  Alexander,  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  about  1767;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  19, 
1827.  A  player  at  the  Viennese  court  for  twenty-nine 
years,  he  wrote  pieces  for  violin  and  viola;  for  two  vio- 
lins and  viola;  for  flute,  violin,  two  violas  and  bass;  and 
for  other  interesting  combinations. 

Postacchini,  Andrea,  early  igth  century  Italian 
violin  maker.  He  worked  at  Firmi  about  1820  and 
constructed  a  flat  model  of  some  merit. 

Postans,  Mary,  see  Shaw,  Mary. 


POSTHORN— POTTER 


Posthorn,  a  horn  without  valves,  made  of  brass  or 
copper  and  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length. 
The  present  type  has  a  bore  like  that  of  the  cornet  but 
in  earlier  times  the  larger  ones  had  a  bore  similar  to 
that  of  the  bugle.  The  pitch  varies  according  to  length 
from  C  below  to  C  above  the  treble  staff. 

Postiglione,  Vincenzo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  in 
1835 ;  served  his  apprenticeship  under  Juro  Vincenzo. 
He  made  copies  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  in- 
struments. 

Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,  Le,  grand  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Adolphe  de  Leuven  and  Leon  Bruns- 
wick, music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  first  produced  in  Paris 
at  the  Opera-Comique  on  Oct.  13,  1836.  The  story  is: 
Chapelou,  a  stage  driver  at  Lonjumeau,  has  just  been 
married  to  the  hostess  of  the  inn.  Following  an  old 
custom,  he  is  captured  by  his  friends  (while  his  bride 
is  led  away  by  her  friends),  and  compelled  to  sing. 
The  Marquis  de  Corey  of  the  Paris  Opera,  who  is  stop- 
ping at  the  inn,  hears  his  wonderful  voice,  and  per- 
suades him  to  leave  his  wife  Madeleine,  and  go  with 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  will  attain  fame  as  an  opera 
singer.  Bidding  his  friend  Biju,  a  smith,  console  Ma- 
deleine, he  departs.  Biju  later  leaves  for  Paris,  and 
becomes  leader  of  the  chorus  at  the  Opera.  Six  years 
pass  by  and  Madeleine,  having  inherited  a  fortune, 
goes  to  Paris,  where  she  poses  as  Mme.  La  Tour,  a  lady 
of  noble  birth.  Chapelou  has  won  his  laurels  under  the 
name  of  St.  Phar  and  is  a  public  idol.  At  a  rehearsal 
of  the  opera,  the  Marquis  de  Corey  mentions  the  fact 
that  he  is  giving  this  performance  to  please  Mme.  La 
Tour.  St.  Phar,  who  is"  already  in  love  with  the  lady, 
gives  a  splendid  performance,  and  after  a  fervid  court- 
ing finally  obtains  her  consent  to  marry  him.  However, 
not  wishing  to  suffer  hanging,  the  punishment  for  com- 
mitting bigamy,  St.  Phar  begs  his  friend  Biju  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  priest  and  marry  them.  Mme.  La 
Tour,  aware  of  the  scheme,  locks  Biju  in  her  room  and 
sends  for  a  real  priest,  who  performs  the  ceremony. 
The  momentary  happiness  of  St.  Phar  flees  when  his 
companions  tell  him  of  his  fate  as  a  bigamist.  Mme. 
St.  Phar  now  blows  out  the  candle  and  speaking  first 
as  Mme.  La  Tour  and  then  as  Madeleine,  she  drives 
St.  Phar  to  desperation.  At  this  moment  the  Marquis 
de  Corey  enters  with  the  police  to  revenge  himself  on 
Madeleine  for  having  jilted  him.  Feeling  that  matters 
have  gone  far  enough,  Madeleine  explains  all  and  for- 
gives Chapelou. 

Postlude,  a  composition  played  on  the  organ  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  religious  service;  the  opposite  of 
Prelude. 

Postludium  (Lat),  postlude. 

Poszanski,  Barrett  Isaac,  see  Posnanski,  Barrett 
Isaac. 

Poth,  Adolphe  Guillaume  Hubert,  Belgian  concert 
violinist,  born  Huy,  Sept.  15,  1885;  pupil  of  Ysaye. 


Pothier,  Dom  Joseph,  French  musical  historian, 
born  Bouzemont,  near  Saint  Die,  Dec.  7,  1835;  died 
Conques,  Belgium,  Dec.  8,  1923;  appointed,  by  Pius 
X,  president  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  Editio 
Vaticana.  He  wrote  valuable  treatises  on  Gregorian 
chant,  and  on  other  forms  of  church  music;  he  also 
started  the  reproductions  of  gth  to  i6th  century  music 
at  Solesmes  in  1889,  an  undertaking  continued  after  his 
death  by  Dom  Andre  Mocquereau. 

Pothko,  Gustav  Ewald,  German  oboe  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Hoyerswerda,  Sept.  12,  1821 ;  died 
Meissen,  June  6,  1857;  he  wrote  German  national 
songs. 

Potier,  Henri  Hippolyte,  French  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1816;  died  there,  Oct.  9, 
1878.  After  studying  under  Zimmermann  and  Le- 
couppey,  he  became  a  professor  of  singing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  various  operatic  works  for 
the  Opera-Comique  and  other  Paris  theaters. 

Potjes,  Edouard,  Belgian  piano  virtuoso  and  opera 
composer,  born  Nijmegen,  Aug.  13,  1860;  died  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Jan,  12,  1931 ;  among  his  works  are  Ariane  and 
Lorenzo  Murano,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Potolowski,  N.,  contemporary  Russian  composer; 
his  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  was  published  in  1908. 

Potpeschnigg,  Heinrich,  Austrian,  composer,  ac- 
companist and  writer,  born  Graz,  Aug.  I,  1847;  died 
there,  Sept.  I,  1932;  friend  of  Hugo  Wolf.  He  com- 
posed choral  and  string  orchestral  works;  in  1923  he 
published  his  correspondence  with  Wolf. 

Potpourri,  a  medley  of  airs  played  together  either 
on  a  solo  instrument  or  by  an  orchestra ;  the  term  was 
formerly  much  used  in  connection  with  a  connected 
series  of  airs  from  an  opera,  the  present  term  being 
selection. 

Pott,  August,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Nordheim,  Hanover,  Nov.  7,  1806;  died  Graz,  Aug. 
27,  1883  J  Pupil  °f  Spohr.  After  touring  Denmark  and 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  concert  master  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  later  becoming 
music  director  at  that  court.  He  published  two  con- 
certos and  various  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Pott,  Therese,  German  pianist,  born  Cologne,  Oct. 
10,  1880;  pupil  of  Max  Pauer.  She  has  toured  in 
Germany,  Holland,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and 
elsewhere. 

Potter,  Anice,  see  Terhune,  Anice. 

Potter,  Ernest  Felix,  American  organist,  choir- 
director  and  composer,  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1859;  his  works  include  songs  and  anthems,  as  well 
as  treatises  on  boy  choir  training. 

Potter,  Philip  Cipriani  Hambly,  English  pianist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Oct.  2,  1792 ;  died  there,  Sept, 
26,  1871;  pupil  of  Attwood,  Callcott  and  Crotch;  he 
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POTTGIESSER— POULET  QUARTET 


became  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society.  He  played  three 
of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
Among  his  works  are  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber 
music,  a  piano  duo  and  piano  sonatas. 

Pottgiesser,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Dort- 
mund, Aug.  8,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Riemann  at  the  Ham- 
burg Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  festival  play,  operas, 
a  musical  comedy,  a  symphony,  symphonic  poems,  an 
oratorio,  chamber  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Potthof,  Ernst  Johannes  Wilhelm,  German  com- 
poser, pianist,  teacher,  choral  conductor  and  writer, 
born  Iserlohn,  Sept.  I,  1871;  died  May  31,  1937; 
studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  composed  piano 
works  and  also  wrote  a  book  on  theory. 

Potuloff,  Nikolai  Mikhailovitch,  Russian  musicol- 
ogist, born  in  1810;  died  in  1873.  He  elited  several 
important  collections  of  Russian  church  music. 

Poueigh,  Marie  Octave  Geraud  Jean  (pseudonym 
Octave  Sere),  French  composer  and  writer,  born 
Toulouse,  Feb.  24,  1876 ;  pupil  of  Lenepveu  and  Faure 
at  the  -Paris  Conservatory ;  also'  went  regularly  to 
d'Indy  for  advice.  He  contributed  to  various  musical 
periodicals  in  Paris,  and  he  harmonized  a  number  of 
Languedoc  and  Gascoigne  folk  songs.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  several  orchestral  works,  with  and  with- 
out voices.  His  French  Musicians  of  Today  (1911)  is 
valuable  for  its  biographical  data,  for  criticisms  by 
various  authors  and  for  its  excellent  bibliography. 

Pougin,  Arthur  (real  name  Frangois  Auguste 
Arthur  Paroisse  Pougin),  French  musical  biographer 
and  writer,  born  Aug.  6,  1834;  died  Paris,  Aug.  8, 
1921 ;  a  pupil  of  Alard  and  Reber  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  played  the  violin 
in  a  theater  orchestra,  later  conducting  the  orchestra 
at  the  Beaumarchais  and  New  Follies  Theatre.  He 
began  his  career  as  an  essayist  and  biographer  with 
articles  in  the  "Musical  Review  and  Gazette."  After 
giving  up  his  teaching  and  orchestral  conducting,  he 
contributed  to  "Le  Menestrel,"  "La  France  musicale," 
"L'art  musical,"  and  other  musical  journals,  besides 
acting  as  columnist  for  the  "Tribune"  and  other  eve- 
ning papers  of  Paris.  In  1885  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  "Le  Menestrel."  A  Life  of  Verdi  is  considered 
his  most  important  work;  it  was  first  published  in 
Italian.  His  supplement  to  Fetis'  Universal  Biography 
of  Musicians  was  a  large  and  valuable  work  containing 
many  new  names.  He  wrote  biographical  and  critical 
books  on  Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  Moliere,  Boieldieu,  Rous- 
seau, Grassini,  Adam,  Auber  and  others. 

Pouillau,  Mile.,  igth  century  French  pianist  and 
composer ;  among  her  works  are  piano  pieces  and  sona- 
tas, which  were  published  at  Paris. 

Pouishnoff,  Lyof,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Oct.  n,  1891.  After  studying  at  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory  with  Mme.  Essipoff,  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
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Liadofif ,  Glazounoff  and  Tcherepnin,  he  made  his  debut 
in  1921  at  Wigmore  Hall,  London,  and  has  since  ap- 
peared with  most  of  the  leading  English  orchestras. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral,  violin  and  piano 
works. 

Poule  (Fr.),  the  third  figure  in  the  quadrille. 

Poulenc,  Francis,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Jan. 
7,  1899;  one  of  a  group  of  composers  who  banded 
together  in  an  attempt  to  form  a  modern  French  School, 
and  who  became  known  as  "The  French  Six."  His 
parents  objected  to  his  entering  the  music  profession, 
but  with  the  secret  aid  of  his  friends,  he  was  able  to 
study  for  a  time  with  Ricardo  Vines,  and  to  secure  a 
fair  amount  of  technical  knowledge.  In  1917  he  wrote 
a  Negro  Rhapsody  for  voice,  flute,  clarinet,  string  quar- 
tet and  piano,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  sonata 
for  piano  duet,  and  another  for  two  clarinets.  Under 
the  influence  of  Eric  Satie,  who  was  the  mentor  and 
spiritual  guide  of  "The  French  Six,"  Poulenc  began 
to  show  an  inclination  to  disparage  what  he  considered 
the  excessive  sensitiveness  and  refinement  of  the 
French  school  of  impressionism.  His  attempts  to  uti- 
lize the  forms  and  rhythms  of  current  comic  songs  at 
least  produced  a  bit  of  novelty  in  art,  and  his  predilec- 
tion for  wind  instruments  adds  to  the  repertory  of  that 
department  of  chamber  music.  Among  his  works  that 
have  attracted  the  most  attention  are  a  stage  piece  called 
Les  Biches;  Le  Bestiaire  for  voice,  flute,  clarinet,  bas- 
soon and  string  quartet;  a  sonata  for  horn,  trumpet 
and  trombone;  and  the  songs  entitled  Gaillards.  Im- 
portant critics  have  discussed  these  works  at  great 
length,  and  some  hav«  praised  them  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant fashion.  Considering  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  Poulenc's  musical  education  it  is  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  his  compositions  do  not  show  more  of  the 
marks  of  the  dilettante.  Poulenc's  more  important 
contributions  to  musical  art  are  a  sonata  for  two  clari- 
nets, a  sonata  for  clarinet  and  bassoon,  a  trio  for  oboe, 
bassoon  and  piano;  Aubade  for  piano  and  orchestra; 
a  concerto  for  two  pianos  and  numerous  piano  pieces. 
Many  of  these  have  been  performed  by  important  musi- 
cal organizations,  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  of  the  leading  conductors  of  Europe. 

Poulet,  Gaston,  French  violinist,  born  Paris,  Apr. 
10,  1892 ;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he 
won  first  prize  under  Lefort,  and  then  studied  under 
Maurice  Hayot.  He  played  thereafter  at  Colonne, 
Lamoureux  and  Pasdeloup  concerts,  subsequently  or- 
ganizing the  Poulet  Quartet,  which  became  well  known 
and  gave  first  performances  of  Pierne,  Vincent  d'Indy 
and  Florence  Schmitt.  Poulet  particularly  excels  in 
interpreting  Schumann. 

Poulet  Quartet,  contemporary  French  string  quartet 
composed  of  Gaston  Poulet,  first  violin ;  Giraud,  second 
violin ;  Le  Guillard,  viola ;  and  L.  Ruyssen,  violoncello. 
It  specializes  in  the  -works  of  Schumann  and  other 
members  of  the  Romantic  school. 


POUS— POWER,  JAMES 


Pous,  Francisco  Pujol,  see  Pujol  Pons,  Francisco. 

Pousse  (Fr.),  the  up-bow,  in  violin  music,  indicated 
by  the  figure  V. 

Powel,  James  Baden,  English  composer,  born  in 
1843;  died  Apr.  5»  I93I5  he  wrote  well-liked  church 
music. 

Powell,  Alma  Webster  (nee  Hall),  American  so- 
prano and  lecturer,  born  Chicago,  Nov.  20,  1874.  She 
studied  under  Pirani  at  Berlin,  making  her  debut  there 
in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  subsequently  touring  with 
Pirani.  She  played  in  the  first  performance  of  his 
Hexenlied  at  Prague  in  1902,  and  in  1904  established, 
with  him,  a  Musical  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She 
has  also  given  extensive  lecture  recitals  in  colleges. 

Powell,  John,  American  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1882.  He  received  some 
preliminary  musical  training  in  his  native  city,  after 
which  he  studied  with  Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  remaining 
there  five  years  and  making  his  debut  with  orchestra 
at  Vienna  in  1907.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
began  a  concert  tour  which  took  him  to  some  of  the 
most  important  musical  centers  of  Germany,  France 
and  England.  His  American  debut  took  place  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1912;  in  1919  he  appeared  in  the 
role  of  pianist-composer,  playing  his  Negro  Rhapsody 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Walter 
Damrosch.  A  number  of  important  piano  compositions 
followed,  together  with  the  orchestral  works,  In  Old 
Virginia  and  Natchez  on  the  Hill.  As  a  composer, 
Powell  is  an  extremely  well  equipped  musician  and 
many  critics  have  found  that  he  has  musical  ideas  of 
real  significance.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  Amer- 
ican folk  music,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  tunes 
of  the  Southern  negro ;  many  such  themes  are  used  in 
his  compositions.  His  works  include  the  following 
piano  pieces:  Variations  and  Double  Fugue,  Sonata 
Teutonica,  Sonata  Psychologique,  Sonata  Noble  and  a 
concerto.  His  violin  and  piano  sonatas  are  two  in 
number,  one  in  A  flat  and  the  other  with  the  title  Prom 
a  Loved  Past.  Other  orchestral  works,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are  a  symphony  and  a'  piece 
called  At  the  Fair  (1925).  He  has  also  written  a  string 
quartet  and  folk  song  arrangements. 

Powell,  Laurence,  English  composer,  conductor, 
critic  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Birmingham  in 
1899.  He  studied  at  the  Midland  Institute  School  of 
Music  with  Granville  Bantock;  in  1923  he  came  to  the 
United  States  becoming  music  critic  for  the  Boston 
"Transcript."  After  teaching  assignments  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas,  he  is  now  head 
of  the  music  department  of  Little  Rock  Junior  College 
and  conductor  of  the  Little  Rock  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  compositions  have  been  played  in  England  and  the 
United  States  and  include  an  orchestral  suite,  The  Ogre 
of  the  Northern  Fastness,  a  symphony,  Keltic  Legend, 
Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,  a  suite  County  Fair,  Theme 
and  Thirteen  Variations,  Charivari,  Picnic — an  Ar- 
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kansas  Pastoral  for  strings,  etc.;  the  choral  works 
Halcyone,  Alleluya  and  The  Seasons;  a  rhapsody  for 
'cello  and  piano,  two  string  quartets  and  a  wind  en- 
semble for  high  school  chamber  orchestra. 

Powell,  Lloyd,  Welsh-English  concert  pianist,  born 
Ironbridge,  Shropshire,  Aug.  22,  1888.  He  studied 
first  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  later  study- 
ing under  Busoni  at  Basel,  and  in  1919  became  pro- 
fessor of  piano  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He 
has  given  concerts  not  only  in  England  but  also  in 
France,  Australia,  Java  and  Ceylon. 

Powell,  Maud,  American  violinist,  born  Peru,  111., 
Aug.  22,  1868;  died  Uniontown,  Pa.f  Jan.  8,  1920; 
pupil  of  William  Lewis  in  Chicago,  studying  later  in 
Leipzig  with  Henry  Schradieck.  After  passing  the 
public  examinations  in  the  Gewandhaus,  she  went  to 
Paris,  where,  out  of  eight  applicants,  she  obtained  one 
of  six  vacancies  in  Charles  Dancla's  cass.  Following 
some  performances  in  London,  Joachim,  who  was  there 
on  a  visit,  invited  her  to  study  with  him  in  Berlin.  In 
1885  she  made  her  debut  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
there,  playing  Bruch's  G-minor  concerto.  She  then 
returned  to  America,  appearing  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  under  Theodore  Thomas,  later  touring 
America  for  several  seasons.  In  1894  she  organized 
the  Maud  Powell  Quartet  with  Otto  Kovarik,  and  J. 
and  P.  Miersch,  with  which  she  visited  the  principal 
musical  centers  in  the  United  States.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  her  concert  engagements  took  her  all  over 
the  world.  She  was  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  violinists  of  her  day,  with  a  masterly  style  and 
flawless  interpretation.  She  introduced  numerous  mas- 
terpieces to  American  audiences,  among  them  the  works 
of  Tschaikowsky,  Bruch,  Saint-Saens,  Arensky,  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff,  Dvorak  and  Sibelius. 

Powell,  Samuel,  Irish  music  printer,  died  Nov.  27, 
1775 ;  worked  at  Dublin.  Early  in  the  history  of  Irish 
music  printing  he  issued  several  volumes  of  sacred 
music  for  French  Huguenots  living  in  Dublin. 

Powell,  Thomas,  English  pianist,  harpist,  violinist, 
and  composer,  born  at  London  in  1776;  died  at  Edin- 
burgh (  ?) ,  after  1863.  He  taught  at  Dublin  and  later 
at  Edinburgh.  Among  his  compositions  are  orchestral 
works,  violin  concertos,  piano  sonatas  and  chamber 
music. 

Powell,  Walter,  English  chorister  and  concert  tenor, 
born  at  Oxford  in  1697 ;  died  Nov.  6,  1744.  He  sang, 
in  July,  1733,  in  the  oratorios  which  Handel  gave  while 
visiting  Oxford ;  his  voice  was  greatly  admired. 

Power,  James,  Irish  music  publisher,  born  in  Gal- 
way  in  1766;  died  Aug.  26,  1836.  With  his  brother 
William,  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  Thomas  Moore 
according  to  which  they  were  to  use  the  national  songs 
of  Ireland  as  settings  for  Moore's  poems,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  work  being  done  contemporaneously  with 
Scottish  music  to  Burns's  poems.  The  idea  proving  im- 
mensely successful,  James  went  to  London,  where  he 
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opened  a  music  store,  leaving  his  brother  in  charge  of 
the  publishing  in  Dublin.  The  book,  Letters  of  Thomas 
Moore  to  His  Music  Publisher  (New  York,  1854), 
sheds  much  light  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Power,  Lionel,  isth  century  English  musician,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  with  a  wide  diversity  of  spelling  in 
various  manuscripts.  The  largest  collection  of  his  com- 
positions is  the  Old  Hall  Manuscripts,  containing 
twenty-one  pieces,  mostly  parts  of  masses.  Other 
fragmentary  examples  of  his  work  are  at  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, Oxford  and  in  the  British  Museum. 

Powers,  Ada  Weigel,  contemporary  American  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  her  works 
include  songs,  ballet  music,  pieces  for  piano  and  for 
violin. 

Powers,  Edward  Leeson,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Bronson,  Mich.,  July 
31,  1872.  After  studying  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy, 
he  became  a  teacher  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  written  songs,  church  music,  piano 
pieces  and  choruses. 

Pownall,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  English  singer,  actress  and 
composer  (known  in  England  as  Mrs.  Wrighten),  died 
in  1796.  Coming  to  Boston  in  1792,  she  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  Old  American 
Company.  She  was  a  prolific  composer  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  extraordinary  dramatic  and  vocal  gifts. 
Among  her  compositions  are :  Advice  to  the  Ladies  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  PownaFs  Adres,  Kiss  Me  Now  or  Never 
and  'Ely  the  Colin  and  Cottage  Boy. 

Pozenel,  Jadviga,  Slavic  pianist,  born  Adelsberg 
(now  Italian  Postumia),  Oct.  17,  1901;  studied  at  the 
Leibach  Conservatory  and  under  A.  Cortot  in  Paris. 
She  has  made  concert  tours  in  France  and  Spain. 

Poznanski,  Barrett  Isaac,  American  violinist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  n, 
1840;  died  London,  June  24,  1896;  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps. 
After  various  appearances  in  Europe  he  returned  to 
Charleston  in  1861,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  went  back  to  Paris  where  he  became  concert- 
master  of  the  orchestras  in  two  theaters.  Coming 
again  to  America  after  the  war,  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Conservatory.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  textbook  on  bowing,  with  a  series  of  illustrations 
showing  correct  and  faulty  positions.  He  also  com- 
posed a  great  quantity  of  violin  music. 

Pozniak,  Bronislaw,  Ritter  von,  Polish  pianist  and 
writer,  born  Lemberg,  Aug.  26,  1877;  he  has  written  a 
Piano-players'  ABC. 

Pozzoli,  Ettore,  Italian  composer  and  writer,  born 
Seregno,  July  22,  1873  5  studied  at  the  Milan  Conserv- 
atory. His  compositions  include  an  oratorio,  chamber 
music,  pia.no  pieces  and  songs. 

Pozzolo,  Bartolomio,  Italian  church  musician  and 
composer,  born  Novi  Liguri,  Jan.  21,  1849;  died 
Novaro,  Oct.  13,  1927,  He  wrote  operas,  masses  and 
other  church  music. 


Pozzolo,  Eusebio,  Italian  organist,  pianist  and  com 
poser,  born  Vercelli,  Jan.  13,  1858;  died  there,  Aug  2? 
1917  ^brother  of  Bartolomio  Pozzolo.  His  compost 
tions  include  church  music  and  pieces  for  organ  and 
piano. 

PP  or  PPP»  abbreviation  for  Pianissimo;  some  com- 
posers, notably  Verdi  and  Tschaikowsky,  have  used 
pppp  and  ppppp  to  emphasize  their  desire  for  the 
softest  possible  sounds. 

Prachtig  (Ger.),  grand;  majestic. 

Prade,  Ernest  la,  see  La  Prade,  Ernest. 

Pradher  (Pradere),  Louis  Barthelemy,  French  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1781 ;  died  at 
Gray,  Haute-Saone,  in  Oct.  1843  J  pupil  of  Gobert  and 
Berton.  An  eminent  teacher,  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  Dubois,  Lambert,  and  ,the  daughters  of  King 
Louis-Philippe.  He  played  also  in  the  private  orches- 
tras of  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X.  Among  his  works 
are^seven  comic  operas,  a  good  deal  of  piano  music  of 
various  types,  and  twenty-two  sets  of  songs. 

Prado,  Prospero  Bisquertt,  South  American  com- 
poser, born  in  Chile,  June  8,  1881 ;  among  his  composi- 
tions are  chamber,  vocal  and  orchestral  works. 

Praeambulum  (Lat),  prelude. 

Praeger,  Heinrich  Aloys,  Dutch  violinist,  guitarist 
and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Dec.  25,  1783;  died 
Magdeburg,  Aug.  7,  1854.  Musical  director  at  several 
Dutch  and  German  theaters,  he  wrote  pieces  for  vari- 
ous instruments,  and  also  chamber  music. 

Praeger  and  Meier,  German  firm  of  music  publish- 
ers, founded  at  Bremen  in  1864,  in  1911  taken  over  by 
Carl  Riihle  of  Leipzig. 

Praetorius,  Bartholomaus  (Latinized  form  of 
Schulz  or  Schulze),  early  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser of  Brandenburg. 

Praetorius,  Christoph  (Latinized  form  of  Schulz 
or  Schulze),  German  composer  and  choirmaster,  born 
at  Bunzlau;  died  in  1609;  uncle  of  Michael  Praetorius; 
composed  sacred  vocal  works. 

Praetorius,  Ernst,  German  musicologist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Berlin,  Sept.  20,  1880;  pupil  of  Kohler,  Arno 
Hilf,  Otto  Reubke,  Fleischer,  Stumpf,  and  Friedlaender ; 
author  of  a  study  on  Franchinus  Gaf  urius, 

Praetorius,  Gottschalk  (Latinized  form  of  Schulz 
or  Schulze),  German  music  editor,  born  Salzwedel, 
Mar.  28,  1528;  died  July  8,  1573;  edited  several  vocal 
and  instrumental  works  of  Martin  Agricola. 

Praetorius,  Hieronymus,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Aug.  10,  1560;  died  there,  Jan. 
27,  1629;  studied  with  his  father  and  at  Cologne,  be- 
came town  cantor  at  Erfurt  in  1580,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  organist  there  in  1586.  His  works  include: 
Opus  musicum  novum  et  perfectum  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  "cantiones  sacres"  and  masses,  also  choral 
music. 
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Praetorius,  Jakob,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Erfurt  about  1580;  died  Hamburg.  Oct.  21, 
1651 ;  son  of  Hieronymus  Praetorius,  and  pupil  of  Jan 
Pieter  Seelinck.  Of  his  works  there  are  nineteen  cho- 
rales in  the  Melodeyen-Gesangbuch  and  music  for 
special  occasions  in  the  municipal  library  of  Hamburg. 
His  organ  music  was  of  a  high  order  but  none  has  been 
preserved. 

Praetorius,  Michael,  German  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Kreuzberg,  Thuringia,  Feb.  15,  1571; 
died  Wolfenbiittel,  Feb.  15,  1621.  He  was  choirmaster 
at  Ltineburg,  and  later  organist,  choirmaster  and  sec- 
retary to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  was  also  prior 
of  the  Monastery  of  Ringelheim,  near  Gozlar.  His 
compositions  include:  Musae  Sioniae,  which  contains 
twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  vocal  numbers  in  nine 
parts  in  note  against  note  counterpoint;  also  madrigals 
and  motets.  His  greatest  literary  work  is  his  three- 
volume  Syntagma  musicum,  a  historical  and  descriptive 
treatise  on  ancient  and  church  music. 

Prager,  Ferdinand  Christian  Wilhelm,  German  pi- 
anist, teacher,  composer  and  writer,  born  Leipzig,  Jan. 
22,  1815;  died  London,  Sept.  i,  1891;  son  of  Heinrich 
Aloys  Prager.  On  the  advice  of  Hummel  he  renounced 
the  'cello  and  became  a  pianist;  worked  as  a  teacher 
at  The  Hague  and  at  London,  where  he  acted  as  corre- 
spondent for  a  German  musical  periodical,  having  been 
selected  for  the  position  by  Schumann.  He  was  an 
early  and  staunch  supporter  of  Wagner.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  and  piano  music.  His  book, 
Wagner  As  I  Knew  Him,  was  violently  attacked  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  inaccuracy  and  misrepresentation. 

Prager,  Heinrich  Aloys,  Dutch  composer,  violinist, 
guitarist,  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  conductor, 
born  Amsterdam,  Dec.  23,  1783 ;  died  Magdeburg,  Aug. 
7,  1854;  his  compositions  include  ballet,  operatic,  and 
sacred  vocal  works. 

Prager,  Paul,  German  military  band  leader  and  com- 
poser, born  Frankenberg,  July  14,  1895.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  suites,  fantasies  and  potpourris, 
a  horn  quartet,  marches,  dances  and  songs. 

Prague  (now  known  as  Praha),  the  former  capi- 
tal of  Bohemia,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia.  It  was  important  for  its  court  music 
in  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries ;  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
was  director  of  opera  there  in  1813  to  1816;  since 
then  Gustave  Mahler,  Carl  Muck,  Josef  Stransky  and 
Otto  Klemperer  have  occupied  the  same  position.  The 
finest  of  Prague's  symphony  orchestras  is  the  Bohemian 
Philharmonic;  the  famous  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  of 
which  Josef  Suk  was  a  member  was  also  founded  there. 
The  leading  educational  institution,  the  Konservatorium, 
was  founded  in  1811;  Dionys  Weber  and  Antonin 
Dvorak  were  numbered  among  its  directors.  The 
State  Conservatory  was  founded  in  1920 ;  its  directors 
have  included  Vitazlav  Novak,  J.  B.  Foerster  and  Josef 
Suk.  Among  the  many  distinguished  musicians  born 


in  Prague  may  be  mentioned  Moscheles,  Kalliwoda, 
Hanslick,  Laub,  Popper,  Ondficek  and  Kovafovic. 

Prague  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart.  Written  in  Vienna  in  1786,  this  sym- 
phony was  first  performed  at  Prague  in  Jan.  1787,  at 
the  time  when  Mozart  was  in  the  midst  of  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The 
symphony  was  played  at  a  concert  given  in  the  opera 
house;  some  concerted  works  followed,  and  then  Mo- 
zart, seating  himself  at  the  clavier,  in  response  to 
tumultuous  applause,  extemporized  twelve  marvelously 
brilliant  and  extremely  difficult  variations  on  the  theme 
from  the  song  Non  pin  andrai  from  "Figaro."  The 
musical  value  of  this  symphony  is  comparable  to  Mo- 
zart's last  three  symphonies,  and  actually  surpasses 
them  in  respect  to  conciseness  and  plasticity  in  form. 
Praha,  see  Prague. 

Pralltriller,  a  musical  ornament,  almost  identical 
with  the  inverted  Mordent,  used  in  the  keyboard  com- 
positions of  the  classical  German  school.  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach  regarded  it  as  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  graces. 

Praschinger,  Karl,  Austrian  zither  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Schwechat,  Oct.  5,  1853;  died  Vienna,  May 
20,  1909. 

Pratella,  Francesco  Balilla,  Italian  composer,  born 
Lugo,  Romagna,  Feb.  i,  1880,  studied  at  the  Liceo 
Musicale  in  Pesaro,  where  his  teachers  were  Cicognani 
and  Mascagni.  He  took  his  degree  in  1903  with  a 
symphonic  poem.  In  1910  he  issued  his  first  pamphlet 
on  futurist  music,  arousing  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  among  Italian  musicians.  He  propagated 
his  views  still  further  by  means  of  lectures  and  by  con- 
tributions to  a  futurist  magazine.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  orchestral  works,  piano,  organ,  and 
violin  music,  songs  and  a  trio. 

Prati,  Alessio,  Italian  composer,  born  July  9,  1750; 
died  there,  Jan.  17,  1788;  studied  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Loreto,  Naples.  In  Paris  his  opera,  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,  met  with  great  success.  He  also  brought  out 
operas  in  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Venice  and  Turin. 

Pratsch,  Johann  Gottfried,  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  Silesia;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1798;  his 
compositions  included  violoncello  and  operatic  music ;  he 
also  edited  a  collection  of  Russian  folk  songs. 

Pratt,  Harry  Rogers,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  bora  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1886; 
pupil  of  Paine,  Goetschius  and  Chadwick,  was  a  church 
organist  in  and  near  Boston  about  the  turn -of  the  cen- 
tury. Later  he  became  interested  in  a  number  of  the- 
atrical productions,  such  as  the  Ben  Greet  players  and 
other  organizations,  both  as  actor  and  manager.  He 
returned  to  his  musical  activities  and  was  active  in 
Hartford  and  Lake  Placid,  and  in  the  universities  of 
"California  and  of  Virginia. 

Pratt,  John,  English  composer,  chorister  and  organ- 
ist, born  Cambridge,  1772;  died  there,  Mar.  9,  1855. 
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Pratt,  John  Harraden,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Freeport,  Me.,  Nov.  20,  1848;  studied 
in  Maine,  California  and  at  Leipzig,  and  then  taught  and 
was  organist  on  the  West  Coast.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  piano  trio  in  G,  church  music  and  songs. 

Pratt,  Silas  Gamaliel,  American  composer,  born 
Addison,  Vermont,  Aug.  4,  1846;  died  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Oct.  30,  1916.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bendel  and  Kullak 
at  Berlin  in  piano;  his  composition  teachers  were  Dorn 
and  Kiel.  In  1871,  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
the  Apollo  Club  at  Chicago.  Some  of  his  conceptions 
were  colossal  in  design  and  inclined  to  be  showy  in 
character  according  to  the  musical  vogue  of  his  day. 
But  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  had  a  solid 
foundation  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  musical  com- 
position, and  much  of  his  fantastic  work  was  expressed 
in  excellent  form.  He  assumed  the  role  of  a  nationalist 
and  used  native  subjects  as  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Among  his  orchestral  works  are :  Paul  Revere9 s  Ride, 
The  Battle  of  Manila,  The  Lincoln  Symphony,  and  a 
piece  called  Tragedy  of  the  Deep,  on  the  sinking  of 
the  "Titanic."  The  Triumph  of  Columbus  was  written 
for  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  and  was  performed  in  New  York  in  1892. 
Pratt  taught  in  New  York  for  many  years,  and  in  1906 
he  established  a  music  school  in  Pittsburgh.  His 
works  include  many  for  orchestra  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above ;  also  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Pratt,  Waldo  Selden,  American  organist,  teacher, 
lecturer  and  historian,  born  Philadelphia,  Nov.  10,  1857. 
He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1878,  later 
spending  two  years  in  post-graduate  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  studying  Greek  and  classical 
archaeology ;  he  also  studied  music  under  Benjamin  C 
Blodgett  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  became  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary as  professor  of  hymnology.  He  lectured  at  Smith 
College  and  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 
He  held  various  positions  as  organist  and  choirmaster 
in  Hartford  churches  concurrently  with  his  professor- 
ship, and  also  conducted  the  St.  Cecilia  Club  and  the 
Hartford  Orchestral  Union.  From  1906-8  he  was 
president  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association. 
He  edited  the  American  supplement  to  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians,  and  has  published 
several  original  works  including :  Musical  Ministries  and 
History  of  Music,  also  editing  the  musical  articles  in 
the  "Century  Dictionary"  and  "International  Encyclo- 
pedia." 

Pratte,  Anton  Edvard,  Czechoslovakian  harpist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hajda,  Bohemia,  Nov.  22, 
1799;  died  Odensnas,  Sweden,  May  23,  1875.  As  a 
child  he  played  the  harp  in  his  father's  marionette 
theatre.  He  settled  in  Linkoping,  Sweden,  later  in 
Norrkoping,.  where  he  became  known  as  a  player  and 
teacher.  His  compositions  include  a  concerto  and  other 
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pieces  for  harp,  also  .large  works  for  orchestra  with 
and  without  chorus. 

Pratten,  Robert  Sidney,  English  flutist  and  com- 
poser,  born  Bristol,  Jan.  23,  1824;  died  Ramsgate,  Feb 
10,  1868.  He  was  much  in  demand  at  concerts  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  He  played  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Dublin, 
and  composed  flute  music. 

Pratten,  Mrs.  Sidney,  English  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1840 ;  a  prolific  composer,  her  com- 
positions numbering  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
all  for  her  instrument,  as  well  as  several  guitar  methods' 

Praupner,  Wenzel,  Czech  organist  and  composer, 
born  Leitmeritz,  Aug.  18,  1744;  died  Prague,  Apr.  2] 
1807.  He  was  an  organist  and  church  musician  there! 
and  his  compositions  include  church  music,  a  symphony* 
and  concertos  for  various  instruments. 

Prawossudowitsch,  Natalie,  Austrian  composer, 
born  Aug.  14,  1899;  her  compositions  include  orches- 
tral pieces,  a  concerto  for  string  quartet  and  chamber 
orchestra,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  and  piano  music 
and  songs. 

Prazis  (Ger.),  precise,  exact. 

Preambulum  (Lat.),  prelude;  introduction. 

Precentor,  see  Cantor. 

Prechtler,  Otto,  Austrian  opera  librettist,  born 
Grieskirchen,  Jan.  21,  1813;  died  Innsbruck,  Aug.  6, 
1881. 

Preciosa,  a  play  by  P.  A.  Wolff  for  which  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  composed  an  overture  and  some 
incidental  music.  The  plot  concerns  the  return  of  the 
girl  Preciosa  to  her  family  after  having  been  stolen  by 
gypsies,  and  of  her  love  affair  and  marriage  to  Alonzo. 
The  music  was  first  heard  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House 
on  Mar.  14,  1821 ;  the  overture  is  a  standard  concert 
number. 

Precipitando  (It.),  a  direction  calling  for  rapid  exe- 
cution of  a  musical  passage. 

Precise  (It.),  precise,  exact;  con  precisionef  with 
precision. 

Predieri,  Angelo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Jan.  1655;  died  Bologna,  Feb.  22,  1731;  teacher  of 
Padre  Martini. 

Predieri,  Giacomo,  I7th  century  Italian  organist, 
teacher  and  choirmaster  of  Bologna. 

Predieri,  Giacomo  Cesare,  Italian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  about  1650  ( ?)  ;  died  at  Bologna  in 
J753;  perhaps  a  son  of  Giacomo  Predieri;  his  works 
were  chiefly  sacred  vocal  music. 

Predieri,  Luc*  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bologna,  Sept.  13,  1688;  died  at  Naples, 
about  1769.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vitali,  and  his  works 
include  operas  and  church  music. 

Preface,  the  declaration  following  the  Sursum  corda 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  mass. 

Prefect,  the  leader  of  the  singers  in  a  German  choir; 
usually  also  the  cantor's  assistant. 
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Prefontaine,  Walter  de,  see  De  Prefontaine,  Walter. 

Preghiera  (It.),  prayer;  frequently  used  as  the  title 
of  a  composition  of  semi-religious  character. 

Prehl,  Paul,  German  cantor,  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Meuselwitz,  Thuringia,  Mar.  4,  1876. 

Preindl,  Joseph,  Austrian  choirmaster  and  composer, 
born  Marbach,  Jan.  30,  1/56;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  26, 
1823 ;  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger ;  he  was  choirmaster  at 
churches  in  Vienna,  and  his  compositions  include  church 
and  piano  music. 

Preis,  Christof,  German  choral  composer  and  can- 
tor, born  1821 ;  died  Erlangen,  Sept.  12,  1902. 

Preiss,  Kornelius,  Austrian  composer,  teacher,  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Opava,  May  20, 
1884 ;  studied  with  J.  Nesvera  and  Anton  Seydler ;  com- 
posed sacred  songs  and  choral  works;  contributed 
studies  on  Haydn,  Goldmark,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and 
Anton  Rubinstein. 

Preiss,  Rudolf,  Austrian  music  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  17,  1881. 

Preitz,  Franz,  German  composer,  cantor,  vocal 
teacher  and  conductor,  and  concert  organist;  born 
Zerbst,  Aug.  12,  1856;  died  Dessau,  July  17,  1916. 

Preitz,  Gerhard,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Zerbst,  Nov.  2,  1884;  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  his  compositions  were 
chiefly  organ  and  vocal  music. 

Prelinger,  Fritz,  Austrian  pianist,  music  critic  and 
vocal  composer,  born  Graz,  Feb.  2,  1862 ;  died  Breslau, 
Aug.  25,  1930.  He  edited  Beethoven's  letters. 

Prell,  Hermann  W.,  German  bow  maker,  born  at 
Markneukirchen  in  1875.  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  E.  Hoyer,  and  at  Paris  with  Sartory,  and  then 
established  his  own  business  at  Markneukirchen  in 
1898.  His  bows  are  excellent,  and  show  fine  work- 
manship. 

Prell,  Johann  N.,  German  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1773;  died  there  in  1849. 

Prelleur,  Peter,  i8th  century  French  organist,  pian- 
ist and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  was  active  in  Lon- 
don. His  works  included  songs  and  hymns,  also  a 
textbook  on  violin  playing. 

Prelude  (Fr.  prelude;  Ger.  Vorspiel;  It.  preludio; 
Lat.  praeludium).  An  introduction  to  a  musical  com- 
position. In  the  sonatas  and  suites  of  Corelli  and  Bach, 
the  prelude  was  a  separate  introductory  movement. 
The  preludes  that  Bach  composed  for  his  fugues  were 
usually  quite  free  in  form.  The  title  Prelude  is  often 
given  to  a  short  instrumental  piece,  as  for  example  the 
Preludes  of  Chopin.  The  prelude  to  an  opera  is  cus- 
tomarily called  the  overture;  Wagner,  however,  pre- 
ferred the  title,  Vorspiel 

Prelude  and  Liebestod,  the  combination  of  the  prel- 
ude and  final  scene  in  Richard  Wagner's  music  drama, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  frequently  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser himself,  and  arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone, 
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the  vocal  parts,  where  necessary  in  the  melodic  outline, 
being  played  by  orchestral  instruments.  The  Liebestod 
(Love  Death)  is  the  scene  where  Isolde  comes  to  the 
exiled  Tristan,  and  finding  him  dying,  passes  away  in 
his  arms. 

Preludes,  Les,  a  symphonic  work  by  Franz  Liszt. 
The  composition  is  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  a  can- 
tata started  about  1844;  early  'm  I854,  Liszt  decided  to 
make  the  music  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's 
N ouvelles  Meditations  poetiques,  XV™*  Meditation: 
"Les  Preludes"  It  was  first  performed  as  a  symphonic 
work  on  Feb.  23,  1854,  at  a  concert  for  the  Pension 
Fund  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members 
of  the  Court  Orchestra  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court 
Theatre,  Weimar;  Liszt  directed  from  manuscript. 
Though  little  of  Lamartine's  poem  suggests  this  preface, 
the  alleged  passage  has  been  translated :  "What  is  our 
life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song, 
the  first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death? 
Love  forms  the  enchanted  daybreak  of  every  life ;  but 
what  is  the  destiny'  where  the  first  delights  of  happi- 
ness are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose  fatal 
breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning 
consumes  its  altar?  And  what  wounded  spirit,  when 
one  of  its  tempests  is  over,  does  not  seek  to  rest  its 
memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life?  Yet  man 
does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent 
tepidity  which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom; 
and  when  'the  trumpet's  loud  clangor  has  called  him 
to  arms/  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever  may 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  to  find  in  battle 
the  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  complete 
possession  of  his  strength." 

Premerl,  Stanislaus,  Slavic  composer,  teacher,  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  choirmaster,  born  St.  Veit, 
near  Wippach,  Sept.  28,  1880;  studied  with  Fuchs, 
Dittrich,  Thomas,  and  Adler;  his  compositions  include 
organ  and  sacred  vocal  music. 

Premier  dessus  (Fr.),  soprano. 

Premiere  (Fr.),  the  first  performance  of  an  opera, 
or  any  extended  vocal  or  instrumental  work. 

Premyslav  Quartet,  contemporary  German  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Berlin.  Its  personnel  includes  Leo- 
pold Premyslav,  first  violin ;  Johannes  Lasovski,  second 
violin;  Karl  Reitz,  viola;  and  Eugenie  Premyslav, 
violoncello.  They  specialize  in  the  compositions  of 
modern  German  composers,  and  have  toured  exten- 
sively, even  going  to  India,  Japan  and  China. 

Prendergast,  Arthur  Hugh  Dalrymple,  English 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  London,  June  28, 
1833,  pupil  of  Turle,  wrote  sacred  and  secular  vocal 
music. 

Prentice,  Thomas  Ridley,  English  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Paslow  Hall,  Ongar,  Essex,  July  6, 
1841;  died  Hampstead,  July  15,  1895;  pupil  of  Mac- 
farren.  He  made  successful  attempts  to  popularize 
high  class  concerts.  ;He  became  a  well-known  teacher. 
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He  wrote  educational  material  for  piano  students,  a 
cantata,  songs  and  anthems. 

Prenzler,  Rudolf,  German  organist,  concertmaster 
and  music  teacher,  born  Osnabriick,  Aug.  16,  1869. 

Preobrashenski,  Antonin  Viktorovitsch,  Russian 
teacher  and  musicologist,  born  1870;  died  Petrograd, 
Feb.  17,  1929 ;  his  writings  include  studies  on  Russian 
church  music. 

Preparation,  in  harmony,  the  introduction  into  a 
chord  of  a  note  which  is  then  continued  into  the  follow- 
ing chord  as  a  dissonance.  At  first  a  discord  was  used 
as  a  suspension,  i.e.,  a  tone  which  appears  as  a  consonant 
in  a  chord  and  is  continued  into  the  next  chord  as  a 
dissonant  until  it  resolves  into  consonance.  Later  the 
discord  was  permitted  to  come  from  the  tone  above  or 
below,  and  to  resolve  either  upward  or  downwards. 
Both  the  approach  to  the  discord  and  the  note  which  is 
used  are  called  preparation. 

Pres,  Josquin  des,  see  Des  Pres,  Josquin. 

Presa,  a  sign  which  points  out  the  places  where  the 
subject  of  a  canon  is  taken  up  by  different  voices ;  the 
various  forms  used  are  -S-,  '3=,  .S»,  +,  -X- 

Prescimoni,  Nicolo  Gioseffo,  Italian  composer,  born 
Francavilla,  Sicily,  July  23,  1669;  pupil  of  Catalano; 
wrote  a  large  amount  of  concerted  vocal  music  for  solo 
voices  and  for  chorus  with  and  without  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

Prescott,  Mrs.  Cyril  A.,  see  Lowthian,  Caroline. 

Prescott,  Oliveria  Luisa,  English  composer,  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  teacher,  born  London,  Sept.  3, 
1842;  died  there  in  1919;  pupil  of  Macfarren;  her 
works  include  choral,  piano,  orchestral,  and  chamber 
music;  also  a  theory  book. 

Presle,  Jacques  de  la,  French  composer,  born  July  5, 
1888;  won  the  first  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  in  1921 ;  has  written  large  works  for  or- 
chestra and  chorus ;  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was 
published  in  1914. 

Press,  Michael,  Russian  violinist,  teacher,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Vilna ;  and  graduated  from  the 
Imperial  Conservatory,  Moscow,  in  1900.  He  has  ap- 
peared with  many  of  the  leading  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  America.  He  was  appointed  head  of  the  violin 
department  of  the  Curtis  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  has 
made  excellent  violin  transcriptions. 

Pressando  or  pressante  (It.),  hurrying;  pressing 
onward. 

Pressel,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  composer,  born 
Tubingen,  June  n,  1827;  died  Berlin,  July  30,  1890; 
pupil  of  Silcher  and  Sechter.  He  produced  two  operas 
at  Stuttgart.  His  researches  proved  that,  except  for 
a  few  unimportant  details,  Mozart  wrote  the  Requiem 
in  its  entirety.  He  composed  a  number  of  songs,  sev- 
eral of  which  became  very  popular. 
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Pressenda,  Johannes  Pranciscus  (Gianfrancesco), 
Italian  violin  maker,  born  Lequio-Berria,  Alba,  Jan.  6, 
1777;  died  Turin,  Sept.  n,  1854;  pupil  of  Storioni  at 
Cremona.  After  establishing  his  business  in  Turin,  he 
secured  the  patronage  of  Giambattista  Polledro  who 
was  conductor  of  the  royal  -orchestra  of  King  Charles 
Felix.  Polledro  adopted  Pressenda's  violins  in  the 
royal  orchestra  and  in  the  theatres.  Tarisio  bought 
several  of  them  and  predicted  an  auspicious  future  for 
them,  and  they  were  awarded  many  prizes  by  various 
musical  societies. 

Presser,  Theodore,  American  music  publisher,  born 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  3,  1848;  died  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
27,  1925.  He  studied  music  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, Boston,  under  Emery,  Whiting,  Parker  and 
Lang,  later  going  to  Leipzig  to  study  with  Zwintscher 
and  Jadassohn.  In  1883  he  founded  "The  Etude,"  a 
musical  monthly,  and  later  established  a  .publishing 
house,  the  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  both  in  Philadelphia. 
One  of  his  benevolences  is  the  Presser  Home  for  Re- 
tired Music  Teachers,  a  part  of  the  Presser  Founda- 
tion (q.v.),  organized  in  1906  and  provided  for  in  his 
will. 

Presser  Foundation,  The,  created  in  1916  by  Theo- 
dore Presser  (q.v.),  American  music  publisher.  Its 
activities  are  devoted  to  the  Presser  Home  for  Retired 
Music  Teachers,  which  is  located  at  Philadelphia  and 
provides  a  home  for  about  fifty  musicians  who  have 
taught  in  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more;  the  Department  of  Scholarships,  which  main- 
tained music  scholarships  in  a  number  of  colleges  for 
some  time;  the  Department  of  Music  Buildings  at 
Colleges,  which  has  constructed  many  buildings  espe- 
cially designed  for  music  instruction;  the  Department 
of  Relief  for  Deserving  Musicians,  which  provides 
monetary  assistance  to  worthy  musicians  who  are  in 
need  and  to  aged  musicians  who  are  not  eligible  to 
enter  the  Presser  Home  for  Retired  Musicians. 

Pressez  (Fr.),  accelerando;  stringendo. 

Prestant,  the  French  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Octave. 

Prestele,  Karl,  German  musicologist,  player  on  the 
piano,  organ,  cembalo  and  horn,  choral  director  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  born  Munich,  Jan.  3,  1901. 

Prestezza  (It.),  rapidity;  con  prestezza,  with  rapid- 
ity or  speed. 

Prestini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  oboist  and  composer,  born 
Salo,  Dec.  17,  1877;  his  works  include  an  oboe  con- 
certo and  studies,  also  histories  of  the  oboe,  flute, 
clarinet  and  bassoon. 

Prestissimamente,  prestissimo  (It.),  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Presto  (It),  fast,  rapid;  the  term  is  also  used  for 
the  title  of  a  movement  to  be  played  in  a  fast,  agitated 
manner. 

Preston,  Christopher,  I7th  century  English  organist 
and  virginalist,  succeeded  Christopher  Gibbons  in  the 
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royal  service  without  pay.     Five  short  pieces  were 
printed  in  Matthew  Locke's  Melothesia. 

Preston,  James  M.,  English  organist,  pianist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  July  14, 
1860. 

Preston,  Thomas,  i6th  century  English  composer, 
writer  of  a  number  of  motets  found  in  a  collection  of 
motets  arranged  for  organ,  written  on  two  staves  of 
five,  six  or  eight  lines  each.  Another  motet  is  in  the 
Commonplace  Book  of  John  Baldwin. 

Preston  and  Son,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
English  music  publishers.  Among  their  publications  are 
a  series  of  country  dances,  starting  in  1786  and  con- 
tinued for  nearly  forty  years.  They  also  published 
contemporary  operas  and  were  the  London  publishers 
of  George  Thomson's  Scottish,  Irish  and  Welsh  collec- 
tions. 

Presuhn,  Alexander,  Austrian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Graz,  Jan.  10,  1870.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  stage  music,  masses  and  a  viola  con- 
certo. 

Pretsch,  Arno,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Sept.  17,  1885.  His  compositions  include  operas,  oper- 
ettas, Christmas  music,  overtures,  orchestral,  salon  and 
chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Pretzsch,  Paul,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Zeitz, 
Sept.  2,  1868 ;  author  of  a  treatise  on  Siegfried  Wagner. 

Preuss,  Alexander,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Marklissa,  Mar.  8,  1877 ;  his  com- 
positions include  cantatas,  choruses  and  chamber  music. 

Preuss,  Arthur,  German  composer,  tenor,  and  sing- 
ing^teacher,  born  Konigsberg,  F<?b.  23,  1878;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  film  music  and  songs. 

Preussner,  Eberhard,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Stolp,  Pomerania,  May  22,  1899;  studied 
in  Charlottenburg  and  Berlin;  wrote  studies  on  music 
pedagogy. 

Preussner,  Karl  Theodore,  German  violoncellist 
and  music  teacher,  born  Marxgriin,  May  24,  1895. 

^  Prevost,   fitienne  Alexandra  le,  see  Le  Prevost, 
£tienne  Alexandre. 

Prevost,  Eugene  Prosper,  French  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  23,  1809;  died  New 
Orleans,  Aug.  30,  1872;  pupil  of  le  Sueur  and  others, 
winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  was  conductor 
and  singing  teacher  at  New  Orleans,  and  also  director  at 
Niblo's  Garden,  New  York.  After  holding  several 
positions  as  conductor  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  New 
Orleans.  His  works  include  operas,  oratorios  and 
masses. 

Prevost-Rousseau,  Antonin,  French  composer,  born 
in  1824,  pupil  of  Hignard;  became  mayor  of  Cham- 
pigny-sur-Marne ;  founded  and  conducted  a  choral  so- 
ciety, and  wrote  vocal  music  and  symphonies. 
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Prevosti,  Franceschina,  Italian  soprano  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Livorno,  May  13,  1869;  appeared  in  Verdi 
operas. 

Preyer,  Gottfried,  Austrian  composer,  organist, 
teacher  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  director  and  con- 
ductor; born  Hausbrunn,  Lower  Austria,  Mar.  15, 
1807;  died  Vienna,  May  9,  1901. 

Preyer,  Karl  Adolph,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Pforzheim,  Baden,  July  28,  1863 ;  pupil 
of  Navratil,  Urban  and  Barth;  professor  of  piano  and 
composition,  and  later  associate  dean  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A.  Among 
his  compositions  for  piano  are  various  solo  pieces,  and 
the  following  valuable  instructive  works :  Twenty  Pro- 
gressive Octave-Studies,  Twelve  Wrist  Studies,  Sixteen 
Studies  of  Rhythm  and  Expression,  Twelve  £tudes 
for  the  Left  Hand,  etc. 

Preyer,  Wilhelm  Thierry,  English  physiologist, 
born  Manchester,  July  4,  1841;  died  Wiesbaden,  July 
15,  1897;  studied  at  Bonn  University;  he  wrote  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  the  tonal  range  in  music. 

Pribik,  Joseph,  Czech  composer  and  conductor,  born 
in  Bohemia  in  1853;  studied  at  the  Prague  Conserv- 
atory and  with  Libenski ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
orchestral,  choral,  piano,  and  chamber  music. 

Price,  Florence  B.,  American  negro  composer,  born 
in  1888.  Her  father  was  a  dentist  with  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  an  inventor  receiving  substantial  royalties, 
so  that  Florence  was  reared  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. After  her  graduation  from  high  school  she 
attended  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston,  studying  both  piano,  organ  and  musical  theory. 
Her  teachers  were  Jeffery,  Klahre,  Elson,  Cutter,  Con- 
verse and  Dunham.  She  graduated  in  1906  with  high 
honors,  after  which  she  taught  in  Shorter  College, 
Arkansas,  and  at  Clark  University,  Atlanta.  In  1927 
her  compositions  began  to  win  various  awards,  includ- 
ing one  offered  by  the  magazine  "Opportunity."  In 
1932  her  symphony  in  E  minor  won  a  prize  in  the 
Wanamaker  composition  contest;  this  was  played  at 
the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mrs.  Price's  published  works  in- 
clude a  chorus  for  women's  voices,  a  piece  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  teaching  pieces  for  piano. 

Price,  John,  i6th-i7th  century  English  cornetist  and 
player  on  the  viola,  bastarda,  appointed  to  the  court  at 
Stuttgart,  and  later  to  the  Dresden  court  chapel,  where 
he  instituted  chamber  music  concerts. 

Priedohl,  Alfred,  German  violinist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Stettin,  Mar.  20,  1881;  his  works 
include  orchestral,  piano  and  violin  music. 

Prieger,  Erich,  German  musicologist,  born  Kreuz- 
nach,  Oct.  2,  1849;  died  Bonn,  Nov.  27,  1913;  an 
authority  on  Bach  and  Beethoven. 

Priest,  Edgar,. English  composer,  conductor,  organist 
and  music  teacher,  born  Greenfield.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music,  and  then  settled 
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in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  church  organist,  choirmaster, 
choral  conductor  and  teacher. 

Priestnall,  John,  English  musical  instrument  maker, 
born  Saddleworth,  near  Oldham,  Nov.  1819;  died  Roch- 
dale, Jan.  1 8,  1899;  specialised  in  violin  making,  and 
was  also  inventor  of  several  improvements  in  wood- 
cutting machines. 

Prihoda,  Vasa,  Czech  violinist  and  composer  of 
violin  music,  born  Vodnany,  Aug.  24,  1900. 

Prill,  Emil,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born  Stet- 
tin, May  10,  1867;  pupil  of  Gantenberg  and  Andersen; 
played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Hamburg  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ment, and  made  a  collection  of  flute  passages  from  or- 
chestral works. 

Prill,  Karl,  brother  of  Emil  Prill,  German  violinist, 
born  Berlin,  Oct.  22,  1864;  died  in  1931;  pupil  of 
Joachim  and  others.  He  played  in  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra, Leipzig,  and  was  concertmaster  at  the  court 
opera  in  Vienna,  also  leader  of  his  own  quartet. 

Prill,  Paul,  brother  of  Emil  and  Karl  Prill,  Ger- 
man violoncellist  and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  i, 
1860;  died  Bremen,  Dec.  21,  1930;  pupil  of  Bargiel 
and  others,  solo  'cellist  in  Bilse's  Orchestra,  conducted 
at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Nuremberg,  Schwerin  and 
Berlin. 

Prill  Quartet,  Austrian  string  quartet,  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1897.  The  personnel  included  Carl  Prill, 
first  violin;  August  Siebert,  second  violin;  Anton 
Rusitzka,  viola;  and  Joseph  Sulzer,  violoncello.  This 
organization  soon  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  chamber  music  groups  in  Vienna. 

Prillarhorn,  see  Bukkehorn. 

Prima  donna,  the  leading  female  singer  in  an  opera. 

Prima  vista  (It.),  at  first  sight. 

Prima  volta  (It),  first  time. 

Primarius,  see  Johannes  The  Great. 

Primavera,  Giovanni  Leonardo,  Italian  composer 
and  conductor  to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Milan  about 

1573- 

Prime,  the  first  note  of  a  scale. 

Primgeiger  (Ger.),  first  violin. 

Primo  (It.),  first. 

Primo  tenore,  first  tenor. 

Primrose,  William,  igth  century  English  violinist 
and  composer,  born  at  Glasgow.  He  studied  with  his 
father,  Camillo  Ritter  and  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  with  Max  Mossel  and  has  given  many  successful 
concerts  in  London  and  the  Provinces.  In  1930  he 
played  all  Bach's  solo  violin  sonatas  in  a  series  of 
radio  programs;  his  compositions  are  chiefly  for  the 
violin. 

Primrose,  William,  Scottish  violist,  born  at  Glasgow 
in  1904,  son  of  the -violinist  and  conductor,  John  Prim- 
rose. He  commenced  the  study  of  the  violin  when  four 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  entered  the  Guildhall  School  of 


Music  at  London  on  a  City  of  London  grant  in  1920, 
and  in  1924  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  studied  with 
Eugen  Ysaye.  During  this  period  he  turned  from  the 
violin  to  the  viola,  and  having  completed  his  studies, 
joined  the  London  String  Quartet  in  1930.  Following 
the  disbandment  of  this  organization  in  1935,  he  toured 
extensively  as  a  viola  soloist  in  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Canada,  and  appeared  as  soloist  with 
most  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental  orchestras. 
In  1937  he  became  first  viola  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Arturo 
Toscanini  in  New  York  City;  Primrose  plays  on  a 
very  rare  Andrea  Amati  viola. 

Prin.,  abbreviation  for  Principal. 

Prina,  Felix  Lederer,  see  Lederer-Prina,  Felix. 

Prince  Igor,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Alexander  Borodin  (the  score  completed  by 
Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Alexander  Glazou- 
noff),  first  produced  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House  on  Oct.  23,  1890.  The  story  is:  the 
Tartar,  Khan  Kontchak,  is  advancing  on  Kiev,  and 
Prince  Igor  rides  against  him.  He  leaves  his  wife  in 
the  care  of  his  brother-in-law,  Prince  Galitsky,  who 
turns  out  to  be  an  ambitious  traitor.  When  Galitsky 
tells  the  people  and  Igor's  distressed  wife,  Yaroslavna, 
that  the  Prince  and  his  son,  Vladimir,  have  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Tartars,  he  is  acclaimed  their  lord.  In 
the  camp  of  the  Tartars,  Prince  Vladimir  meets  the 
Khan's  daughter,  Kontchakovna,  and  they  fall  in  love. 
The  savage  captors  perform  a  dance  in  honor  of  Prince 
Igor  and  his  son ;  the  horde  indulges  in  a  drunken  bout. 
Prince  Igor  seizes  the  opportunity  to  escape,  but  when 
Kontchakovna  casts  herself  in  Vladimir's  arms,  the 
latter  remains  with  his  beloved.  Meanwhile  Yaroslavna 
is  mourning  her  lost  husband ;  when  Prince  Igor  arrives 
home,  the  people  are  again  happy,  and  the  bells  of 
Kiev  are  rung  in  honor  of  their  ruler's  return. 

Prince,  Stella,  see  Stocker,  Stella. 

Prince  of  Veuosa,  see  Gesuoldo,  Don  Carlo. 

Princess  Ida,  comic  opera,  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, music  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  first  produced  on  Jan. 
5,  1884,  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in  London.  The  story  is : 
Prince  Hilarion,  son  of  King  Hildebrand,  is  at  the 
palace,  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Ida, 
to  whom  he  is  to  be  married.  Ida's  father,  King  Gama, 
arrives  without  his  daughter,  explaining  that  she  will 
not  leave  Castle  Adamant  where  she  is  conducting  a 
girls'  school.  Hilarion  is  furious ;  he  seizes  Gama  and 
his  three  sons,  holding  them  as  hostages  for  the  early 
appearance  of  Princess  Ida.  Hilarian  and  his  two 
friends,  Cyril  and  Florian,  then  decide  to  go  to  Castle 
Adamant  to  see  what  can  be  done.  They  scale  the  wall, 
and  finding  some  girls'  clothes,  disguise  themselves; 
then  they  apply  for  admission  to  the  school.  Later  they 
encounter  Lady  Psyche,  who  recognizes  Florian  as 
her  brother,  whereupon  she  is  taken  into  the  plot. 
When  the  Princess  discovers  there  are  three  men  in 
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the  school,  she  rtvns  away,  and  in  crossing  a  bridge, 
falls  into  the  river.  She  is  saved  by  Hilarion,  but  this 
rescue  does  not  appease  her  anger,  and  she  has  the 
three  arrested.  About  that  time  King  Hildebrand 
arrives  outside  with  an  armed  force  and  his  four  hos- 
tages, giving  the  Princess  twenty-four  hours  to  decide 
whether  she  will  marry  Hilarion.  Finally  a  contest 
is  staged  between  Gama's  three  sons,  Hilarion  and  his 
two  friends,  the  winners  to  dictate  terms;  Hilarion 
wins  and  the  Princess  becomes  his  bride. 

Principal,  a  leading  performer  in  an  opera  or  concert. 

Principal  chords,  the  basic  chords  of  a  key,  compris- 
ing the  triads  on  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant, 
with  the  dominant  chord  of  the  7th ;  they  are  also  called 
primary  or  fundamental. 

Principale,  the  Italian  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Diapason. 

Principe,  Remigio,  Italian  violinist,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Venice,  Aug.  25,  1889; 
his  works  include  a  violin  concerto  and  studies,  also  a 
history  of  the  violin. 

Principio  (It.),  beginning,  first  time. 

Pringsheim,  Heinz,  German  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  music  critic  and  conductor,  born  Mu- 
nich, Apr.  7,  1882;  pupil  of  Louis  and  Schmid-Lind- 
ner;  his  compositions  include  songs,  violin,  choral, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Pringsheim,  Klaus,  German  composer,  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  music  critic  and  conductor,  born  Mu- 
nich, July  24,  1883;  brother  of  Heinz  Pringsheim; 
pupil  of  Thuille,  Stavenhagen,  and  Gustav  Mahler ;  his 
compositions  include  vocal,  piano,  operatic,  and  or- 
chestral music. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Music.  Before  describ- 
ing the  modern  methods  of  engraving  and  printing 
music,  a  brief  outline  of  its  development  will  be  of 
interest.  Before  the  I5th  century  all  music  was  writ- 
ten by  hand;  one  of  the  first  men  music  printers  was 
Ulrich  Hahn,  who  published  a  sacred  music  work  at 
Rome  in  1476,  and  Jorg  Reyser  of  Wiirzburg  printed 
some  music  in  1481.  The  majority  of  the  early  music 
printing  was  done  from  wood  blocks;  Ottaviano  dei 
Petrucci  was  the  first  to  print  songs  from  metal  type 
in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  ninety-six  'songs  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1501.  In  1525,  Haultin  and  At- 
taignant  printed  their  music  at  Paris  with  a  single  im- 
pression; previously  two  impressions  having  been  re- 
quired ;  one  for  the  staves,  which  were  printed  in  red, 
and  another  for  the  notes,  which  were  printed  in  black. 
The  printing,  binding  and  selling  of  music  in  book 
form  was  well  established  throughout  the  Continent 
and  England  by  the  I7th  century.  In  England  pat- 
ent rights  for  printing  music  were  granted  William 
Byrd  and  Thomas  Tallis  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1575 
in  payment  of  their  services  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
When  Tallis  died  in  1585,  Byrd  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  patents;  after  their  expiration,  similar  patents 


were  granted  to  Thomas  Mqrley  in  1598.  Movable 
type  was  the  method  usually  employed  in  the  printing 
of  music  during  the  I7th  century;  about  1585  Verovio 
of  Rome  applied  the  art  of  engraving  to  music  print- 
ing. He  used  the  copper  plate  method  which  was 
not  only  costly  and  laborious  but  imperfect  in  detail. 
John  Walsh  and  John  Hare  developed  pewter  plates  in 
England  about  1710;  by  1800  the  art  of  lithography 
was  adapted  to  music  printing.  The  procedure  in  en- 
graving a  music  plate  by  the  methods  employed  today 
are  extremely  simple.  An  alloy  plate,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  lead  and  antimony,  and  therefore  soft  and 
pliable,  is  first  prepared  with  the  proper  size  of  staves, 
made  by  tool  with  five  sharp  prongs.  The  notes  are 
then  stamped  on  the  lines  by  using  steel  dies,  tapped 
on  their  heads  with  a  small  hammer.  The  stems 
of  the  notes,  bar  lines,  slurs,  etc.,  are  then  cut  in  at 
the  required  places  with  a  sharp  tool,  and  a  proof 
taken  by  covering  the  plate  with  black  ink.  After  the 
plate  has  been  proofread,  and  the  mistakes  in  prepar- 
ing it  corrected,  another  impression  is  made  on  spe- 
cial paper ;  this  is  called  a  "transfer  impression."  This 
is  again  transferred  to  a  zinc  or  aluminum  printing  plate 
which  can  be  placed  in  the  printing  press  for  repro- 
duction. Another  method  is  to  photograph  the  origi- 
nal "transfer,"  and  use  the  negative  to  deposit  the 
impression  on  a  zinc  or  aluminum  printing  plate  by 
means  of  light  sensitive  process  known  as  the  "albumen 
process";  the  latter  method  is  the  modern  one.  The 
plate,  prepared  by  either  of  the  above  processes  for 
reproduction,  is  next  placed  in  a  lithographic  "offset" 
printing  press.  The  desirable  feature  of  the  offset 
process  is  that  the  printing  plate  makes  its  impression 
first  on  a  rubber  cylinder,  and  the  rubber  cylinder  forms 
the  impression  on  the  paper;  the  effect  created  in  the 
finished  product  is  much  softer  and  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  older  direct  printing  process. 

Printz,  Wolfgang  Kaspar,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Walthurn,  Upper 
Palatinate,  Oct.  10,  1641;  died  Sorau,  Oct.  13,  1717. 
His  autobiography  is  of  some  importance. 

Prinzipal,  the  German  name  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Diapason. 

Prinzipalbass,  the  German  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Double  Diapason. 

Prinzipalflote,  an  organ-stop  of  powerful  tone,  com- 
bining the  characteristics  of  flutes  and  diapasons. 

Prinzipalstimme  (Ger.),  leading  or  solo  part. 

Prioris,  Johannes,  organist  and  composer  at  St. 
Peters  in  Rome  in  1490,  and  conductor  to  Louis  XII  of 
France  in  1507. 

Privas,  Xavier  (real  name  Antoine  Taravel), 
French  composer  and  chanson  singer,  born  Lyons, 
Sept.  27,  1865 ;  died  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1927. 

Prix  Cressent,  see  Cressent,  Anatole. 

Prix  <Je  Rprne,  see  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
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Prize  Song,  the  principal  song  in  Richard  Wagner's 
opera,  Die  Meistersinger,  sung  by  a  tenor  in  the  per- 
son of  Walther,  who  is  in  love  with  the  principal  female 
character,  Eva.  A  singing  contest  is  held  by  the  Mas- 
tersingers'  guild  in  the  meadows  near  Nuremberg; 
Walther  is  awarded  Eva's  hand  in  marriage  when  he 
wins  the  contest  with  this  song. 

Prizes  and  Scholarships.  An  award  given  to  an 
outstanding  performer  or  composer  of  music  by  a  gov- 
ernment stipend,  musical  conservatory,  or  private  indi- 
vidual or  foundation.  Frequently  such  awards  are 
made  to  the  winners  of  a  national  or  international  con- 
test. The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  founded  under  Napo- 
leon in  1803,  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  This  award, 
which  carries  a  three-year  scholarship  at  the  Academic 
de  France  in  Rome,  is  granted  to  the  composer  of  the 
best  original  composition,,  usually  a  dramatic  cantata, 
submitted  in  an  international  competition.  Prominent 
among  those  who  have  received  this  award  since  1900 
are  Schmitt,  Caplet,  Kunc,  Pech,  Gallois,  Dumas,  Gail- 
hard,  Gallon,  Lili  Boulanger,  Dupre,  Marguerite  Canal, 
De  la  Presle.  The  Brussels  and  Liege  Conservatories 
in  Belgium  confer  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  In  Denmark,  the 
Ancker  Scholarship  is  given  annually  to  a  highly  prom- 
ising young  musician.  The  most  famous  English  honor 
is  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  for  which  funds  were 
collected  soon  after  the  death  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
City  of  Paris  is  the  leading  French  award  and  has  been 
given  since  1877  to  the  prize-winning  opera  or  sym- 
phonic work  with  chorus.  Among  those  who  have  won 
this  coveted  honor  have  been  Thomas  Dubois,  Godard, 
the  Hillemachers,  d'Indy  and  L.  Lambert.  Triennially 
the  Prix  Cressent  is  awarded  for  an  opera  comique. 
In  the  United  States  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  through  numerous  nationwide  contests,  has  en-. 
couraged  and  promoted  young  artists  and  composers  in 
America.  Among  American  composers  that  have  been 
honored  by  the  Music  Clubs  are  Henry  Hadley,  Frank 
Patterson,  George  W.  Chadwick,  Edgar  S.  Kelley, 
Horatio  Parker,  Deems  Taylor,  Ernest  Bloch  and  Louis 
Victor  Saar.  Prominent  among  the  musical  conserva- 
tories that  award  fellowships  to  talented  young  Ameri- 
cans are  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York.  There 
are  numerous  composition  contests  held  annually  by 
various  groups  as  symphony  orchestras,  broadcasting 
companies,  all  of  which  usually  carry  a  monetary  award. 
A  fellowship  for  two  years'  study  in  musical  composi- 
tion at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  with  an  allow- 
ance for  residence,  studio  and  incidental  expenses  is 
the  Frederic  A.  Juilliard  Fellowship. 

Pro  Arte  String  Quartet,  an  organization,  founded 
in  1912,  which  won  fame  in  Europe  for  performances 
at  the  "Concerts  de  la  Revue  Musicale"  and  "Concerts 
Wiener"  in  Paris;  also  at  the  International  Festivals 
at  Salzburg.  In  Brussels,  as  the  Court  Quartet  of  Bel- 
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gium,  it  founded  the  "Pro  Arte  Concerts,"  and  has 
toured  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  England.  In 
1923,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  chose  the  Pro 
Arte  Quartet  to  perform  the  prize  works  of  the  Cool- 
idge Foundation  at  the  American  Academy  of  Rome. 
Later  she  brought  it  to  America  to  play  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington,  New  York,  and  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  Universities.  It  is  known  chiefly  for  its 
performances  of  modern  and  ultra-modern  music;  the 
members  are  Alphonse  Onnou,  first  violin;  Laurent 
Halleux,  second  violin;  Germain  Prevost,  viola,  and 
Robert  Maas,  'cellist. 

Probe  (Ger.),  rehearsal. 

Probst,  Heinrich  Albert,  German  music  publisher, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1791 ;  died  Leipzig,  May  24,  1846; 
he  founded  his  firm  in  Leipzig  in  1823;  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Karl  Friedrich  Kistner  in  1831. 

Probst,  Willi,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Dannhausen,  Gandersheim,  Sept.  26,  1880;  his  com- 
positions include  orchestral,  piano  and  violin  music, 
choruses  and  songs,  of  which  the  best  known  are  chil- 
dren's songs. 

Proch,  Heinrich,  Austrian  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  July  22,  1809;  died  there,  Dec. 
18,  1878;  conductor  at  the  state  theatre  in  Vienna, 
later  at  the  court  opera.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Matema  and  Tietjens.  Many  of  his  simpler  songs  were 
favorites  for  a  time.  Among  his  works  are  a  comic 
opera  and  three  one-act  operas. 

Prochaska,  Clementine,  see  Schuch,  Clementine. 

Prochazka,  Ladislav,  see  Prokop,  Ladislav. 

Prochazka,  Ludwig,  Bohemian  composer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  Klattau,  Aug.  14,  1837;  died  Prague,  July 
1 8,  1888;  his  compositions  are  mainly  vocal  works. 

Prochazka,  Rudolf,  Czechoslavakian  composer, 
writer  and  teacher,  born  Prague,  Feb.  23,  1864;  died 
Mar.  23,  1936;  pupil  of  Wittich,  Grunberger  and 
Fibich.  He  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  all  music 
teachers  in  Bohemia.  Among  his  works  are  choral  and 
orchestral  music  in  the  larger  forms,  and  books  of 
technical  and  biographical  content. 

Procoll  (Production  Collective  of  Composers),  an 
association  for  the  encouragement  of  composers, 
founded  at  Moscow  on  Apr.  I,  1925,  by  three  Soviet 
composers :  Alexander  Davidenko,  Boris  Schechter  and 
Victor  Bieliy. 

Procter,  Adelaide  Ann,  English  poet,  born  in  1825; 
died  in  1864.  She  wrote  the  words  to  several  hymns 
including  The  Lost  Chord. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller  (Barry  Cornwall),  igth 
century  English  poet,  father  of  Adelaide  Ann  Procter; 
many  of  his  songs  have  been  set  to  music. 

Proctor,  Charles  Frederick,  English  composer,  born 
in  1906;  had  a  manuscript  viola  sonata  performed  in 
London  in  1928. 

Prodana  Nevesta,  see  Bartered  Bride,  The. 


PROD'HOMME— PROKOFIEFF,  SERGE 


Prod'homme,  Jacques  Gabriel,  French  music  critic, 
journalist  and  author,  born  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1871 ;  stud- 
ied philology  and  the  history  of  music  at  the  School 
for  Higher  Studies  in  Sociology,  Paris.  He  began  his 
career  as  music  critic  for  various  papers  and  periodicals. 
As  a  commissioner  of  the  French  government,  he  vis- 
ited Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany  to  investigate  mu- 
sical conditions.  His  literary  works  include  critical  and 
biographical  studies  of  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wag- 
ner, and  many  others. 

Profano  (It.),  secular. 

Profe  (Profius),  Ambrosius,  German  organist, 
composer  and  editor,  born  Breslau,  Feb.  12,  1589;  died 
Dec.  27,  1661 ;  Lutheran  cantor  at  Jauer,  Silesia;  later 
organist  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  Breslau.  In  one  of 
his  valuable  collections  is  a  short  treatise  in  which  he 
attacks  the  old  solmization  system  founded  on  the 
tetrachord. 

Program,  a  printed  list  of  the  compositions  per- 
formed at  a  concert  or  recital,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  performers. 

Program  Music.  Compositions  intended  to  convey 
to  the  listener  scenes,  incidents,  moods  or  complete 
stories  by  means  of  suggestive  titles.  The  simplest  form 
of  program  music  is  that  which  imitates  the  sounds  of 
nature,  such  as  bird  songs,  falling  water,  the  sigh  of 
the  wind,  etc. ;  although  the  term  is  usually  associated 
with  descriptive  instrumental  compositions  by  Berlioz, 
Liszt  and  Richard  Strauss,  the  idea  was  conceived  a 
century  earlier  and  developed  in  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony.  Program  music  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
absolute  music,  which  relies  entirely  upon  its  structural 
and  melodic  beauty  as  a  medium  of  musical  enjoyment. 

Program  Notes,  the  analytical  subject  matter  printed 
in  a  program  in  connection  with  the  compositions  being 
performed.  The  idea  of  such  explanation  notes  origi- 
nated in  England  about  1850;  from  barest  outlines  they 
have  grown  almost  to  the  status  of  musical  essays  re- 
plete with  historical  facts,  biographical  data  and  analyti- 
cal details.  Sir  George  Grove,  editor  of  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est English  writers  of  program  notes;  in  the  United 
States  Philip  Hale,  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  and  Lawrence 
Gilman  have  been  among  the  most  distinguished  con- 
tributors of  notes  for  symphonic  programs. 

Progress,  to  move  from  one  chord  to  another  in  har- 
mony, or  from  one  tone  to  another  in  melody. 

Progression.  The  motion  from  one  note  to  another 
note  in  melody  or  from  one  chord  to  another  in  har- 
mony.  It  is  also  employed  in  referring  to  the  order  of 
chords  in  effecting  a  modulation.  "Progression  of  the 
parts"  refers  to  the  motion  of  one  part  in  relation  to 
another  part. 

Progressive  Series  Teachers  College,  an  American 
music  school  established  in  1924  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
connected  with  the  University  of  Missouri.  It  is  an 
accredited  school,  offering  courses  in  public  school  mu- 


sic, piano,  choral  work  and  music  methods,  and  grant- 
ing an  Associate  in  Music  certificate.  The  director  is 
Gottfried  Galston;  the  dean,  R.  E.  Stuart;  and  the 
president,  R.  W.  Hill. 

Prohazka,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Modling,  near  Vienna,  Apr.  25,  1869 ;  died 
Wien,  Mar.  28,  1927. 

Prohibition  to  Love,  or  Novice  of  Parma,  The. 
see  Liebesverbot,  Das. 

Prokofieff,  Serge  Sergeivitch,  Russian,  corn- 
poser,  bom  at  Solnzevo,  Ekaterinoslav,  Apr.  23, 
1891.  He  studied  with  great  assiduity  at  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory  under  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  Wih- 
tol,  Tcherepnine  and  Anna  Nicolaievna  Essipova.  He 
won  the  Rubinstein  Prize  with  a  piano  concerto  and 
graduated  in  1914  with  the  highest  award  in  piano 
playing.  With  a  flair  for  travel  he  resided  at  various 
times  in  Japan,  France,  England  and  the  United  States, 
spending  about  three  years  in  the  last-named  country. 
His  best  known  work,  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges, 
was  performed  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Association  in 
1921.  Prokofieff  is  the  author  of  the  libretto  and  the 
story  is  based  on  one  of  the  dramatic  fables  of  Carlo 
Gozzi.  In  the  same  year  his  ballet,  Chant 9  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  by  the  Diaghileff  Ballet.  As  a  composer 
Prokofieff  purposely  avoids  all  sentimentality;  his 
operas  contain  no  music  which  tends  to  heighten  emo- 
tional situations,  a  circumstance  which  at  least  has  the 
virtue  of  originality.  His  instrumental  works,  there 
fore,  have  been  much  more  fortunate  in  their  recep- 
tions, since  absolute  music  is  more  congenial  in  these 
forms.  Excellent  examples  of  his  work  in  that  field 
are  the  piano  concertos,  the  Scythian  Suite  and  the 
piano  sonatas.  Such  pieces  as  Sarcasms  for  piano, 
which  systematically  combines  two  distinct  tonalities, 
and  the  ballet  Chout,  mentioned  above,  with  its  studied 
attempts  to  produce  unpleasant  sounds,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  totally  arid  experiments.  In 
his  more  mature  works  Prokofieff  swings  the  other 
way,  also,  at  times,  to  extremes,  producing  pieces  of 
almost  primitive  simplicity.  Those  who  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Carlo  Gozzi's  fairy  tales  are  only  satires  will 
agree  that  Prokofieff  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
his  setting  of  The  Love  of  Three  Oranges,  with  its 
grotesque  and  unromantic  music,  lacking  entirely  in 
lyricism  and  sensibility.  His  other  operatic  works  have 
not  been  published.  In  addition  to  the  pieces  already 
mentioned,  he  has  written  songs,  piano  pieces,  piano 
concertos,  violin  concertos,  Senate-Ballade  for  'cello, 
quintet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  viola  and  piano ;  over- 
ture on  a  Jewish  theme,  for  small  orchestra;  Scherzo 
for  seven  bassoons;  Sinfonietta;  a  symphonic  poem; 
Sept,  Us  sont  sept!  for  tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra; 
music  for  the  film  Le  Lieutenant  Kije,  and  his  most 
ambitious  work,  a  cantata  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  work,  which 
was  first  performed  in  1938  in  Russia,  is  divided  into 
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ten  sections,  based  on  the  writings  of  Lenin,  Stalin 
and  Karl  Marx.  The  performance  requires  the  use 
of  a  full  symphony  orchestra,  military  band,  a  band  of 
Russian  accordion  players,  a  percussion  band,  a  chorus 
of  one  hundred  trained  voices,  and  a  chorus  of  two 
hundred  untrained  voices.  A  summary  of  his  com- 
positions includes  four  symphonies,  the  Scythian  Suite, 
a  Symphonie  Classique,  a  violin  concerto,  five  piano 
concertos,  an  opera  The  Love  of  Three  Oranges,  four 
ballets,  a  choral  work,  They  are  Seven,  a  quartet  for 
oboe,  clarinet,  viola  and  double  bass ;  a  Scherzo  for  four 
bassoons ;  also  numerous  songs  and  pieces  for  piano. 

Prokofieff,  Wsewolod  Alexandrovitsch,  Russian 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Kaluga,  Apr.  13,  1898; 
studied  at  the  Russian  Institute  for  Art  History;  his 
works  include  a  study  on  the  history  of  Russian  opera. 

Prokop,  Franz  Dominik,  Hungarian  violin  maker, 
born  Hlinsko,  Oct.  4,  1803 ;  died  there,  Dec.  19,  1862. 

Prokop,  Ladislav  (real  name  Prochazka),  Czech 
composer,  born  Litomysl,  1872;  pupil  of  Novak;  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Prague;  his  compositions  include 
three  symphonic  poems,  a  piano  quintet,  string  quartet, 
an  opera,  The  Dream  of  the  Wood,  another  opera,  The 
Question,  an  overture  and  a  cantata. 

Proksch,  Anton,  Bohemian  organist  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Reichenberg,  Oct.  4,  1804;  died  there, 
May  17,  1866. 

Proksch,  Ferdinand,  born  1810;  died  Prague,  Dec. 
9,  1866;  brother  of  Josef  Proksch.  Bohemian  pianist 
and  teacher  of  music. 

Proksch,  Josef,  blind  Czechoslovakian  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Reichenberg,  Bohemia,  Aug.  4, 
1794;  died  Prague,  Dec.  20,  1864;  learned  Logier's 
system  and  founded  a  piano  school  in  Prague.  He 
wrote  a  textbook  on  piano  playing  which  was  accepted 
by  many  teachers ;  his  other  works  included  a  concerto 
for  three  pianos. 

Promberger,  Johann,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer 
born  at  Vienna  in  1810;  died  there  in  1890. 

Promenade  Concert,  one  at  which  those  present 
promenade,  or  sit  at  tables  while  music  is  played ;  the 
Boston  "Pops"  are  an  excellent  example  as  promenade 
concerts  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
several  weeks  each  year  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
concert  season. 

Prometheus,  an  orchestral  work  by  Alexander  Scria- 
bin;  see  Poem  of  Fire. 

Prometheus,  a  ballet  comprising  an  overture  and  six- 
teen separate  numbers,  composed  by  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven in  1800,  and  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Salvatore  Vigano  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Vienna  on  Mar. 
28,  1801,  the  complete  title  being  Geschopfe  des 
Prometheus.  The  overture  was  published  for  orches- 
tra in  1804,  and  is  a  standard  concert  number. 

Promnitz,  Werner,  German  music  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Gottingen,  June  6,  1907.  His  writings 


include  a  history  of  the  Sondershauseti  "Hochschule 
fur  Musik." 

Promptement  (Fr.),  promptly,  swiftly. 

Pro  Musica  Quarterly,  a  magazine  containing  music, 
chiefly  by  ultra-modern  composers,  published  four  times 
yearly  at  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Pro  Nova  Quartet,  contemporary  Belgian  chamber 
music  quartet,  the  personnel  including  Rossels,  Van 
Campenhout,  Van  Hofstadt  and  Berckmans.  They 
have  achieved  considerable  prominence  by  their  fine 
interpretive  ability. 

Pronto  (It.),  prompt;  speedy;  prontamente, 
promptly,  swiftly. 

Pronunziato  (It.),  pronounced,  emphatic,  marked. 

Prony,  Gaspard  Claire  Frangois  Marie  Riche, 
Baron  de,  French  musicologist,  born  Chamelot,  Rhone, 
July  12,  1755;  died  Paris,  July  29,  1839;  member  of 
the  French  Academy ;  his  works  include  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  the  harp,  and  another  on  the  mathematical  cal- 
culation of  musical  intervals. 

Prophete,  Le  (The  Prophet),  grand  opera  in  five 
acts,  libretto  by  Augustin  Eugene  Scribe,  music  by 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  first  produced  in  Paris  on  Apr. 
16,  1849.  The  story  is :  the  Anabaptists  are  revolting 
in  Holland ;  Count  Oberthal  is  withholding  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  Bertha  and  John  of  Leyden  because 
he  too  is  attracted  by  Bertha's  beauty.  He  uses  force 
to  bring  Bertha  and  Fides  (John's  mother)  to  his  castle, 
but  Bertha  escapes  and  returns  to  John.  The  Count 
warns  John  that  unless  he  sends  Bertha  back  to  the 
castle  his  mother  will  be  killed.  The  Anabaptists  join 
John  in  attacking  the  Count ;  Fides  is  saved  and  Count 
Oberthal  becomes  a  prisoner  of  the  Anabaptists,  but 
John  saves  him  from  their  cruel  practices.  John  now 
rules  as  Prophet  and  is  hated  by  the  people;  Bertha, 
believing  that  her  John  has  been  killed  by  the  Prophet, 
disguises  herself  and  swears  revenge.  She  finds  Fides 
begging  in  the  streets.  The  crowning  of  John  as  Prophet 
is  in  progress  when  Fides  recognizes  her  son,  and  claims 
him,  but  John  disowns  her.  To  prevent  the  people  from 
killing  him,  she  claims  she  was  mistaken  and  is  put 
in  prison.  While  John  is  visiting  his  mother  to  beg 
her  to  forgive  him,  Bertha  enters;  finds  John  to  be  the 
Prophet  and  kills  herself.  The  Count  and  his  soldiers 
arrive  to  arrest  John,  but  he  has  already  prepared  for 
such  an  event ;  he  throws  a  torch  into  the  powder  maga- 
zine, and  the  palace  is  hurled  into  the  air'  with  its  oc- 
cupants. 

Proportion,  a  term  with  the  same  general  meaning  as 
ratio,  referring  to  the  difference  in  pitch  between  two 
given  tones. 

Proposta  (It.),  the  principal  theme  of  a  fugue. 

Proschowski,  Frantz,  Danish  vocal  teacher,  born 
Copenhagen,  June  29,  1868;  pupil  of  Nordica;  became 
a  teacher  at  the  Musical  College,  Chicago. 

Proska,  Clementine,  see  Schuch,  Clementine. 
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Proske,  Karl,  Silesian  theologian  and  editor,  born 
Grobing,  Feb.  n,  1794;  died  Dec.  20,  1861;  ordained 
in  1826;  became  canon  and  music  director  in  Ratisbon; 
after  diligent  research  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  began 
his  life  work,  the  publication  of  sacred  classics,  the 
first  being  Palestrina's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli,  followed 
by  the  famous  collection,  Musica  Divina,  containing 
chiefly  Italian  master  works  of  the  i6th-i7th  centuries. 
Among  his  other  church  music  compositions  are  masses, 
motets,  psalms,  magnificats,  hymns,  passions,  lamenta- 
tions, Te  Deums  and  litanies. 

Prosniz,  Adolf,  Czechoslovakian  musical  historian 
and  teacher,  born  Prague,  Dec.  2,  1829;  died  Vienna, 
Feb.  23,  1917;  pupil  of  Proksch  and  Tomacek,  profes- 
sor of  piano  and  history  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
author  of  a  compendium  of  musical  history  and  a  guide 
to  the  history  of  piano  music  from  the  i6th  to  the 
i8th  century. 

Prosody,  the  science  of  metre  in  connection  with 
versification. 

Prot,  Felix  Jean,  French  violist,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Senlis  in  1747;  died  at  Paris  in  1823; 
pupil  of  Gianotti;  his  compositions  include  operas  and 
chamber  music. 

Protagonista  (It.),  Protagoniste  (Fr.),  singer  of 
the  leading  role  in  an  opera. 

Protheroe,  Daniel,  Welsh  choral  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Ystradgynlais,  Nov.  24,  1866 ;  died 
Chicago,  Feb.  24,  1934;  after  going  to  America  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Cymrodorion  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
later  establishing  himself  as  a  teacher  in  Milwaukee. 
Later,  in  Chicago,  he  conducted  the  American  Choral 
Society;  his  compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem, 
a  quartet,  and  male  choruses. 

Protiwinsky,  Hans,  Austrian  teacher,  pianist  and 
piano  music  composer,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  u,  1876. 

Protopopoff,  Sergei,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  1890;  pupil  of  Boleslav  Yavorsky.  His  music, 
which  is  strongly  influenced  by  Scriabin,  includes  a 
number  of  works  for  orchestra,  piano  and  for  voice. 
Among  his  piano  compositions  are  two  sonatas. 

Protti,  Jose,  Spanish  organist  and  composer,  born 
Malson,  Balearic  Isles,  1827 ;  settled  in  Marseilles  where 
he  was  employed  successively  at  St.  Theodore's  and 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  churches.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  church  and  piano  music. 

Protze,  Hermann,  German  organist,  music  publisher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  May  4,  1891. 

Protze,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig,  May 
4,  1891 ;  his  compositions  include  operettas,  singspiels, 
violin  and  piano  music,  ballads  and  songs. 

Prout,  Ebenezer,  English  theorist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  Mar.  i,  1835; 
died  Hackney,  Dec.  5,  1909;  pupil  of  Salaman.  He 
was  organist  at  various  chapels,  and  a  teacher  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art.  In  1862  and  1865  he 
won  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  British  Musicians 


for  a  string  quartet  and  a  piano  quartet,  respectively. 
He  acted  as  critic  and  editor  for  several  journals  and 
in  1876  was  appointed  professor  of  harmony  and  com- 
position at  the  National  Training  School  of  Music. 
This  was  followed  by  similar  positions  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  Many  of  his  textbooks  have  become  standard 
works  on  their  respective  subjects,  notably  Instrumenta- 
tion, Fugal  Analysis,  Musical  Form  and  The  Or- 
chestra. His  musical  compositions  include  cantatas, 
symphonies,  organ  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Prout,  Louis  Beethoven,  English  music  teacher  and 
author,  born  London,  Sept.  14,  1864;  son  of  Ebenezer 
Prout;  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  of  Art ;  his  compositions  include  a  setting  of  a 
psalm,  and  theoretical  treatises. 

Prouty,  Elizah  K.,  igth  century  American  organist 
and  vocal  teacher;  played  at  the  first  musical  conven- 
tion in  the  United  States. 
Prova  (It.),  rehearsal. 

Provaznik,  Anatol,  Czech  organist  and  composer, 
born  Rychnov,  Mar.  10,  1887;  his  compositions  include 
operas,  orchestral  suites,  a  fantasia  for  viola  and  or- 
chestra, a  piano  suite  and  large  choral  works. 

Provenzale,  Francesco  (Francesco  della  Torre), 
1 7th  century  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  choirmaster; 
died  Sept.,  1704;  his  works  included  operatic  and  sa- 
cred vocal  music. 

Pruckner,  Dionys,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  bora 
Munich,  May  12,  1834;  died  Heidelberg,  Dec.  i,  1896; 
pupil  of  Liszt.  He  made  many  concert  tours,  taught 
at  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory  and  received  the  title  of 
"Royal  Professor."  In  1861  he  organized  a  series  of 
chamber  music  concerts.  He  had  a  fine  reputation  as 
a  teacher. 

Pruckner,  Karoline,  Austrian  soprano  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  4,  1832;  died  there,  June 
1 6,  1908;  appeared  in  various  operatic  roles  at  Han- 
over and  Mannheim,  but  suddenly  lost  her  voice  in 
1855.  Her  works  include  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  singing. 

Prudent,  ^rnile  Racine  Gauthier,  French  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Angouleme,  Apr.  3,  1817;  died 
Paris,  May  13,  1863;  pupil  of  Lecouppey  and  Zimmer- 
man, first  prize  winner  at  the  Paris  Conservatory; 
modelled  his  style  on  Thalberg's.  He  made  tours  of 
France,  Belgium,  England  and  Germany,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  piano  pieces  with  and  without  orchestra, 
also  studies  and  salon  music  for  piano. 

Prudentius,  Aurelius  Clemens,  early  Christian- 
Roman  poet,  born  in  Spain  in  348;  died  in  Rome,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century;  wrote  religious  hymn 
texts. 

Priifer,  Artur,  German  musicologist,  born  Leipzig, 
July  7,  1860;  at  first  studied  law,  then  took  up  music, 
studying  with  Stade  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory; 
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later  was  a  pupil  of  Spitta  and  Bargiel  in  Berlin,  and 
became  a  professor  at  Leipzig  University.  His  works 
include  various  treatises;  he  also  edited  the  complete 
edition  of  Johann  Schein's  works,  published  by  Breit- 
kopf  and  Hartel  in  Germany. 

Priifer,  Clemens,  German  organist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Thieschitz,  Jan.  6,  1843 ;  dftd  Gera,  Apr. 
5.  1914- 

Priifer,  Hermann,  German  teacher  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  at  Neusalz,  Silesia,  in  1844;  died  Berlin, 
June  25,  1914;  studied  with  Ed.  Grell. 

Prume,  Frangois  Hubert,  Belgian  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Liege,  June  3,  1816;  died  there, 
July  14,  1849;  studied  at  the  Conservatory  in  Liege 
and  later  under  Habeneck  at  Paris.  He  was  professor 
at  Liege  Conservatory,  then  made  a  tour  of  Germany, 
Scandinavia  and  Russia;  after  this  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  and  was  reappointed  at  the  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  violin  and  orchestra  music, 
also  a  considerable  number  of  solo  works. 

Prume,  Frangois  Jehin,  see  Jehin,  Frangois. 

Priimers,  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Burg- 
steinfurt,  Westphalia,  Sept.  i,  1877;.  pupil  °*  Muller- 
Hartung,  Kleff el,  and  Heinrich  Urban ;  his  compositions 
include  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music;  also  a 
biography  of  Friedrich  Silcher. 

Prumier,  Ange  Conrad,  French  harpist,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  5,  1820;  died  there,  Apr.  3,  1884;  son  of  Anton 
Prumier.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  played  later  at  the  Opera  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  ,the  harp  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  works 
include  harp  music  and  songs. 

Prumier,  Antoine,  French  harpist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  July  2,  1794;  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1868; 
pupil  first  of  his  mother,  later  entering  the  Conserva- 
toire; became  harpist  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  and  suc- 
ceeded Nadermann  as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire. 
He  went  to  the  Opera-Comique,  a  post  which  he  re- 
signed after  five  years  in  favor  of  his  son  Ange  Conrad 
Prumier,  who  was  his  best  pupil.  He  composed  a  great 
quantity  of  harp  music. 

Prumieres,  Henry,  French  musicologist,  born  in 
Paris,  May  24,  1886.  He  studied  with  Remain  Rol- 
land,  and  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  music 
of  antiquity,  particularly  that  of  Lully  and  Monte- 
verde.  He  also  espoused  the  cause  of  modern  musicians 
and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of 
such  composers  as  Malipiero,  Bartok  and  Szymanow- 
ski.  He  has  written  a  four-volume  history  of  music 
which  has  been  translated  into  English;  also  a  biog- 
raphy of  Lully,  and  works  on  opera  and  ballet  in  France, 
a  life  of  Rossini,  and  many  monographs  of  music  sub- 
jects of  historical  importance. 

Prusse,  Theodore,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Grosspreiskerau,  Schleswig,  Apr.  28,  1873;  died 


Jan.  24,  1932;  his  compositions  include  chamber  and 
piano  music. 

Priiwer,  Julius,  Austrian  pianist,  conductor  and 
writer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  20,  1874;  pupil  of  Fried- 
heim,  Rosenthal,  Richter  and  others.  It  is  said  that 
he  profited  greatly  by  his  association  with  Brahms.  He 
conducted  at  Bielitz,  Cologne  and  Breslau,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  producing  an  unusual  number 
of  novelties.  He  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  Leningrad. 

Przechowski,  Hans,  German  organist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Stettin,  June  24,  1904;  his  works 
include  chamber  and  vocal  music. 

Pryor,  Arthur,  contemporary  American  trombone 
virtuoso,  composer  and  bandmaster  who  for  many  years 
was  soloist  with  Sousa's  Band.  He  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  father's,  Samuel  D.  Pryor's  band  in  1902, 
developing  it  into  one  of  the  finest  concert  bands  in 
the  United  States,  and  playing  every  summer  season 
for  many  years  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  in  winter  at 
Miami  Royal  Park,  Miami,  Fla.  His  compositions  for 
band,  numbering  more  than  three  hundred,  are  highly 
regarded  in  their  field ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  recording. 

Psalm.  A  sacred  song  or  lyric,  particularly  one  of 
those  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Book  of  Psalms. 
A  psalmist  is  a  composer  or  writer  of  psalms ;  the  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  person  who  led  the  singing  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  Psalmody  is  the  singing 
of  psalms  in  public  worship.  The  Psalter  is  the  Book 
of  Psalms  as  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
or  the  Latin  collection  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Psalms  were  siing  or  read  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church ;  in  Gregorian  music  they  were  rendered  in 
response,  antiphonal,  or  direct  form.  In  the  polyphonic 
era,  psalms  were  frequently  used  as  the  texts  for  motets. 

Psalm-melodicon.  A  wood-wind  instrument,  in- 
vented by  Weinrich  in  1828,  having  eight  finger-holes 
and  twenty-five  keys  and  constructed  so  that  from  four 
to  six  tones  could  be  produced  at  the  same  time.  It 
had  a  compass  of  four  octaves ;  in  1832  it  was  improved 
by  Leo  Schmidt,  and  called  the  Apollo-Lyra  (q.v.). 

Psalmody.  The  singing  of  psalms  in  the  services  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  two  most  important  forms 
are  the  Antiphonal  and  the  Responsorial.  Two  choirs 
sing  alternately  in  Antiphonal  Psalmody  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gregorian  mode,  while  a  soloist  and  a 
single  choir  render  alternately  the  Responsorial  Psalm- 
ody. 

Psalter,  rhymed  translations  of  the  Psalms,  originat- 
ing in  England  during  the  i6th  century ;  the  Psalms  of 
David  were  the  first  to  be  paraphrased  into  this  form. 

Psaltery  (Old  Eng.  sautry;  Fr.  psalterion;  Ger. 
Psalter;  It.  salterio).  An  ancient  Persian  or  Arabian 
stringed  instrument  that  was  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Crusaders  returning  from  the  Holy  Lands.  Its  body, 
usually  lavishly  ornamented,  was  oblong  in  shape,  and 
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had  a  sound-board  with  two  or  more  open  holes.  The 
wire  strings  were  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  sound- 
ing but  one  note,  being  tuned  in  unison.  The  tone 
of  the  psaltery,  the  strings  of  which  were  plucked  with 
a  plectrum  or  the  fingers,  was  so  pleasing  that  its  popu- 
larity was  retained  until  the  i8th  century. 

Psaume  (Fr.),  a  psalm. 

Psautier  (Fr.),  psalter. 

Psellos,  Michael,  Byzantine  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects; lived  in  Constantinople  about  1050. 

Pseudonym,  a  name  adopted  by  an  author  or  com- 
poser to  conceal  his  identity,  a  pen  name  (Fr.  Nom  de 
plume} . 

Ptolemy,  Claudius,  early  2nd  century  Alexandrian 
astronomer,  geographer  and  mathematician,  author  of 
a  very  important  treatise  on  music,  published  in  the 
original  Greek  by  Wallis  in  1688. 

Pua  (Sp.),  plectrum. 

Puccini,  Angelo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Leghorn  in  1781 ;  pupil  of  Vanacci,  S.  Tinti,  Zinga- 
relli  and  Cecchi ;  his  compositions  include  sonatas,  con- 
certos and  duets  for  violin. 

Puccini,  Antonio,  Italian  church  music  composer, 
born  at  Lucca  in  1747;  died  there,  Feb.  3,  1832. 

Puccini,  Domenico,  Italian  opera  and  church  music 
composer,  born  Lucca,  1771 ;  died  there,  May  25,  1815. 

Puccini,  Giacomo,  Italian  organist  and  church  music 
composer,  born  at  Lucca  in  1712;  died  there,  May, 
1781. 

Puccini,  Giacomo  Antonio  Domenico  Michele 
Secondo  Maria,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Lucca, 
Dec.  23,  1858 ;  died  Brussels,  Nov.  29,  1924.  He  came 
from  a  family  who  had  been  musicians  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years;  his  father,  Michele  Puccini,  was  a 
well  known  composer  of  sacred  music.  He  studied  at 
Lucca,  and  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  through  a  grant 
from  the  Queen  of  Italy;  an  orchestral  work,  Sinfonia- 
Capriccio,  was  written  while  he  was  a  student.  It  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  instructors,  Amilcare 
Ponchielli,  that  he  composed  his  first  one-act  opera, 
Le  Villi;  it  was  produced  in  1884  at  the  Dal  Verme 
Theatre  and  an  enlarged  version  the  following  year 
at  La  Scala.  His  next  opera,  Edgar,  was  produced  at 
the  La  Scala  in  1889;  it  was  a  failure,  but  his  third 
work,  Manon  Lescaut,  performed  at  the  Teatro  Regio, 
Turin,  in  1893,  attracted  much  interested  attention. 
With  the  production  of  La  Boheme  at  the  same  theatre 
in  1896,  Puccini  assumed  a  prominent  position  among 
the  younger  Italian  composers ;  the  music  of  this  work, 
founded  on  Murger's  novel,  expressed  both  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  characters  in  the  original  book  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  The  production  of  Tosca  in  1900 
at  the  Teatro  Costanzi  in  Rome  revealed  his  ability  to 
write  "incidental  music"  of  the  finest  kind,  the  libretto, 
founded  on  a  blood-thirsty  melodrama  by  Sardou,  of- 
fering no  opportunity,  except  in  a  few  situations,  for 
music  such  as  Puccini  had  shown  his  ability  to  create 


in  La  Boheme.  His  next  opera,  Madame  Butterfly, 
was  a  complete,  fiasco  in  its  original  form  at  La  Scala 
in  1904,  but  after  being  revised  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  composer's  most  popular  works.  Madame 
Butterfly  was  originally  a  short  story  by  the  American 
author  John  Luther  Long,  first  dramatized  by  the 
author  and  David  Belasco,  and  then  made  into  a  libretto 
by  Illica  and  Giacosa.  His  next  work,  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,  was  founded  on  a  play  by  David  Belasco, 
fashioned  into  a  libretto  by  G.  Zangarini  and  C.  Civi- 
nini;  its  world  premiere  in  1910  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
poser, was  apparently  a  tremendous  success,  but  it  was 
not  well  received  in  Europe.  Puccini's  other  operatic 
works  include  La  Rondine,  II  tabarro,  Suor  Angelica 
and  Gianni  Schicchi,  and  Turandot.  The  last  named 
was  unfinished  at  his  death ;  it  was  completed  by  Alf ano 
and  produced  at  La  Scala  in  1926  under  the  direction 
of  Arturo  Toscanini.  Puccini's  biography  has  been 
written  by  Wakeling  Dry  and  Richard  Specht. 

Puccini,  Michele,  Italian  church  music  composer, 
born  Lucca,  Dec.  27,  1813;  died  there,  Jan.  23,  1864. 

Puccitta,  Vincenzo,  Italian  opera  composer  and  cem- 
balist, born  at  Civitavecchia  in  1778;  died  Milan,  Dec. 
20,  1861. 

Puchalsky,  Vladimir  Viatscheslavitch,  Russian 
pianist,  born  Minsk,  Apr.  2,  1848;  died  Kiev,  Feb.  23, 
1933;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and  others;  in  1876  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Kiev  Music  School.  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  an  orchestral  work,  a 
liturgy,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Puchat,  Max,  German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Breslau,  Jan.  8,  1859 ;  died  Karwendel,  Absturtz,  Aug. 
12,  1919;  pupil  of  Kiel  at  Berlin  and  winner  of  the 
Mendelssohn  prize  in  1884.  He  was  conductor  of  the 
Paderborn  Oratorio  Society.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Puchner,  Hans  Johann,  see  Buchner,  Hans  Johann. 

Puchtler,  Wilhelm  Maria,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Holzkirchen,  Dec.  24, 
1848;  died  Nice,  Feb.  11,  1881. 

Puddicombe,  Henry,  Canadian  pianist,  born  at  Lon- 
don, Ont,  in  1871 ;  pupil  of  Krause  and  Quasdorf  at 
Leipzig  and  founder  in  1903  of  Canadian  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Ottawa. 

Pudelko,  Walther,  German  lutenist  and  music  editor, 
born  Altwasser-Waldenburg,  Aug.  20,  1901.  He  has 
edited  much  classic  lute  music. 

Pudor,  Heinrich,  German  violoncellist,  teacher,  edi- 
tor and  writer.,  on  music,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  29,  1865; 
son  of  Johann'  Friedrich  Pudor  whom  he  succeeded  as 
teacher  in  the  Dresden  Conservatory ;  solo  'cellist  in  the 
Scottish  Orchestra,  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Pavlovsk  Or- 
chestra in  St.  Petersburg.  He  edited  German  periodi- 
cals and  wrote  paradoxical  essays  on  music. 

Pudor,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  music  educator 
and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Delitzsch  in  1835  >"  died 
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Dresden,  Oct.  10,  1887;  director  of  the  Dresden  Con- 
servatory. His  writings  include  a  book  contrasting  the 
old  and  new  methods  of  music  teaching. 

Puente,  Giuseppe  del,  Italian  baritone,  born  at 
Naples;  died  New  York,  towards  the  end  of  the  igth 
century.  Notable  events  were  his  singing  in  the  first 
performance  in  England  of  Bizet's  Carmen,  of  Rigo- 
letto  under  Mapleson  at  the  Drury  Lane  in  1873  and  of 
Valentine  to  Jean  de  Reszke's  Faust.  In  America  he 
sang  with  Gilmore's  band. 

Puget,  Loisa,  French  composer,  born  at  Paris,  about 
1810;  died  at  Pau,  1889;  PuPa  of  Adolphe  Adam. 
Her  songs,  set  to  Lemoine's  words,  achieved  extraor- 
dinary popularity  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  She 
had  a  one-act  piece  performed  at  the  Opera-Comique 
and  composed  an  operetta. 

Puget,  Paul  Charles  Marie,  French  composer,  born 
Nantes,  June  25,  1848. 

Pugh,  Johann,  German  zither  player  and  composer 
of  zither  music,  born  Gliicksburg,  Jan.  12,  1851. 

Pugnani,  Gaetano,  Italian  violinist,  born  Turin,  Nov. 
27,  1731;  died  there,  July  15,  1798.  He  studied  with 
Somis  and  in  Tartini's  school  at  Padua;  became  solo 
violin  at  the  Sardinian  court  in  1752,  and  later  made 
long  concert  tours,  including  stays  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. He  was  leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  London, 
and  played  in  the  Concerts  Spirituel  at  Paris.  He 
opened  a  school  for  violinists  at  Turin  in  1770  with  Con- 
forti,  Bruni,  Polledro  and  Viotti  as  pupils.  His  works 
include  violin  concertos  and  sonatas,  string  quartets, 
octets,  several  operas,  a  ballet  and  two  cantatas. 

Pugni,  Cesare,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born  at 
Milan  in  1805 ;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  26,  1870. 

Pugno,  Stephane  Raoul,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  of  Italian  parentage  at  Montrouge,  Seine, 
France,  June  23,  1852;  died  Moscow,  Jan.  3,  1914. 
He  studied  in  Paris  at  both  the  Niedermeyer  School 
and  at  the  Conservatory;  his  teachers  were  Mathias, 
Benoist  and  Thomas.  He  won  various  first  prizes  but 
his  Italian  parentage  barred  him  from  competing  for 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  After -several  engagements 
as  organist,  choirmaster  and  teacher,  and  having  writ- 
ten a  number  of  successful  operettas,  he  appeared  as 
solo  pianist  at  one  of  the  Conservatory  concerts,  after 
which  he  toured  Europe  and  America.  He  soon  ac- 
quired a  world-wide  reputation'  .as  an  ensemble  player, 
especially  in  the  United  States  in  a  trio  with  Eugen 
Ysaye  and  Jean  Gerardy.  .His  playing  was  distinguished 
by  a  fiery  temperament  always  subordinated  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  composer. : He. wrote  an  oratorio,  operas, 
an  orchestral  suite  and  many. piano  pieces,  among  which 
the  Serenade  <J  la  Lune  is  universally  admired. 

Puhle,  Richard,  German  choral  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Apr.  22,  1889. 

Puig,  Bernardo  Calvo,  Spanish  organist,  male  con- 
tralto and  composer,  born  Vich,  Feb.  22,  1819;  pupil 
of  Bonamich;  contralto  at  the  Barcelona  cathedral. 
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He  wrote  operas,  zarzuelas,  oratorios,  motets,  psalms 
and  about  two  hundred  hymns. 

Puili,  an  ancient  Hawaiian  percussion  instrument 
made  of  a  bamboo  tube  split  into  narrow  strips  and 
played  by  striking  against  the  arms  or  shoulders. 

Puischnoff,  Leff,  Russian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Oct.  n,  1891;  pupil  of  Essipowa,  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Tcherepnin. 
His  compositions  include  vocal,  piano  and  orchestral 
works. 

Pujman,  Ferdinand,  Czech  writer  on  music  and 
opera  regisseur,  born  at  Viskoff  in  1889.  He  has  been 
a  theater  regisseur  at  Prague  and  Brno  and  a  conserva- 
tory teacher.  He  has  original  views  on  the  relation  of 
music  to  gesture  and  has  written  books  on  Smetana  and 
Liszt. 

Pujol,  Emilio,  Spanish  guitarist,  born  in  Granadelle, 
Apr.  7,  1886;  pupil  of  Francisco  Tarrega  at  the  Bar- 
celona Conservatory. 

Pujol,  Joan  Bautista,  Spanish  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Barcelona  in  1573;  died 
there  in  1626. 

Pujol,  Juan  Bautista,  Spanish  concert  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  in  1836;  died  at  Barcelona 
in  Dec.,  1898;  teacher  of  Enrique  Granados.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  available  for  piano  students 
a  work  called  The  New  Piano  Technic. 

Pujol  Pous,  Francisco,  Spanish  composer,  pianist 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Barce- 
lona, May  15,  1878;  pupil  of  the  Barcelona  Conserva- 
tory and  of  Millet.  His  works  include  choral  and 
orchestral  music,  published  arrangements  for  piano  of 
Spanish  folk  dances  and  studies  of  the  songs  of  Cata- 
lonia. 

Pujolas,  J.  Caton,  i8th  and  early  igth  century  band- 
master, violinist,  teacher  and  composer;  died  in  1806. 
He  composed  violin  concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Pukku,  an  ancient  Sumerian  bugle. 

Puliaschi,  Giovanni  Domenico,  Italian  tenor,  alto 
and  basso  at  the  Papal  Chapel  in  1600. 

Pulikowski,  Jndian  von,  German  musicologist,  born 
Gorlitz,  May  24,  1908. 

Puliti,  Gabriello,  late  i6th  century  Italian  monkish 
composer  and  organist,  born  Montepulciano. 

Puliti,  Leto,  Italian  composer  and  musicologist,  born 
Florence,  June  29,  1818;  died  there,  Nov.  15,  1875.  A 
student  of  natural  science  and  music,  he  composed 
songs  and  music,  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  wrote 
essays  on  music  which  contain  information  about  Cris- 
tofori,  the  inventor  of  the  piano. 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  Hungarian- American  publisher  and 
music  patron,  born  Budapest,  Apr.  10,  1847;  died 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  29,  191 1 ;  owner  of  the  "New 
York  World."  On  his  death  he  left  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 


PULITZER  TRAVELLING  SCHOLARSHIP— PURCELL,  HENRY 


Pulitzer  Travelling  Scholarship  in  Music,  an  an- 
nual cash  stipend  provided  under  the  will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  to  aid  a  musician  to  study  in  Europe.  It  is 
awarded  as  the  result  of  a  competition.  The  holder  of 
the  scholarship  is  expected  to  complete  a  serious  work 
in  one  of  the  larger  forms  during  the  year.  Among  the 
best  known  names  on  the  list  of  recent  winners  are: 
Samuel  Gardner,  Bernard  Rogers,  Sander  Harmati, 
Wintter  Watts,  Douglas  Moore,  Quinto  Maganini  and 
Elliott  Griffes. 

Puloay,  a  small  vertical  flute  from  Burma,  often 
made  of  wood. 

Pulpaneck,  Fritz,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Konigsberg  in  1878.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
Berlin  and  worked  at  Diisseldorf  and  Leipzig.  From 
1904  to  1911  he  was  in  business  in  New  York,  and 
then  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  makes  good  in- 
struments on  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models. 

Pulsatile  instruments  (from  Lat.  pulsar  e,  "to 
beat"),  percussion  instruments,  such  as  drums  and  cym- 
bals. 

Pulse,  beat  or  accent. 

Pulver,  Jeffrey,  English  violinist  and  writer  on  music, 
born  London,  June  22,  1884;  pupil  of  Sevcik,  Heer- 
mann,  Marteau  and  A.  Moser.  He  has  written  books 
on  old  English  music  and  musical  instruments. 

Pulvermacher,  Benno,  German  opera  conductor  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Berlin,  June  23,  1862. 

Pulvirenti,  Alfio,  Italian  composer,  born  Aci  Saint 
Antonio,  Sicily,  Oct.  10,  1885.  His  works  include 
operas,  wind-instrument  pieces,  violin  music  and  songs. 

Punctus,  Punctum  (Lat.),  dot  or  note. 

Puniu,  an  ancient  Hawaiian  drum,  made  by  stretch- 
ing fish  skin  over  half  a  cocoanut  shell.  It  was  fastened 
to  the  performer's  knee  by  a  leather  strap  or  thong. 

Punkt  (Ger.),  dot  or  point. 

Punta  (It.),  the  point  or  upper  end  of  a  violin  bow. 

Punto  (It.),  a  dot  or  point;  puntato,  dotted,  staccato; 
punto  coronato,  a  hold. 

Punto,  Giovanni,  see  Stick,  Jan  Vaclav. 

Pupin,  Mme.  A.  M.,  igth  century  American  writer 
on  music  and  music  teacher.  Among  her  writings  are 
How  to  Practice  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Scales. 

Pupitre  (Fr.),  music  desk. 

Puppo,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Lucca,  Feb.  14,  1749;  died  Florence, 
Apr.  19,  1827;  pupil  of  St.  Onofrio  Conservatory  at 
Naples  and  violinist  and  conductor  at  Lucca,  Paris  and 
London.  His  compositions  include  three  duos  for  vio- 
lin, eight  fantasias  for  violin  solo  and  six  fantasias  for 
piano. 

Purcell,  Daniel,  English  composer,  born  about  1660 ; 
brother  of  the  great  Henry  Purcell.  In  1688  he  be- 
came organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  wrote 
a  great  number  of  dramatic  works  and  completed  sev- 


eral compositions  for  his  distinguished  brother  when 
the  latter  became  incapacitated  by  illness  just  before  -his 
death.  The  British  Museum  contains  many  of  his 
manuscripts. 

Purcell,  Edward,  English  organist,  born  1689 ;  died, 
July  I,  1740;  son  of  Henry  Purcell.  He  became  organ- 
ist at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  in  1726. 

Purcell,  Henry,  English  composer,  born  about  1658; 
died  at  Westminster,  Nov.  21,  1695.    He  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Purcell,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
choirmaster  at  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  Aug.  n, 
1664.    The  younger  Purcell,  on  his  father's  death,  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  Thomas  Purcell,  who  died  July 
31,  1682;  he  was  also  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
The  younger  Purcell  became  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Captain  Cooke;  when  his  voice  changed, 
he  was  retained  in  some  minor  capacity.    At  various 
times  he  acted  as  copyist  for  Westminster  Abbey;  in 
1676  he  contributed  a  song  to  one  of  Play  ford's  col- 
lections, and  a  year  later  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Matthew  Locke.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Purcell 
assumed  the  important  post  of  organist  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  succeeding  John  Blow;  in  1680  he  began  to 
produce  the  series  of  incidental  pieces  for  plays  for 
which  he  became  famous.    About  the  same  time  he 
wrote  some  instrumental  music,  also  some  odes  and 
"welcome  songs"  which  form  an  important  part  of  his 
output.     Among  the  latter  were  numbers  written  in 
honor  of  Charles  II  on  his  return  to  Windsor,  and  to 
welcome  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  return  from  Scotland. 
In  1682  Purcell  became  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal; 
in  1683  his  first  published  works  appeared;  they  com- 
prise twelve  sonatas  for  string  trio.     The  first  of  the 
odes  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  was  also  written  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  1684  the  famous  organ  competition,  with 
Purcell  and  Blow  on  the  one  organ  and  Draghi  on  the 
other,  took  place,  not  to  determine  the  relative  abilities 
of  the  players,  but  to  compare  the  qualities  of  two 
instruments  by  rival  builders.     When  James  II  was 
crowned,  Purcell  supervised  the  erection  in  the  Abbey 
of  a  new  organ  especially  for  the  occasion.     By  this 
time  he  had  provided  incidental  music  for  several  plays 
and  had  gained  some  stage  experience.     About  1691 
he  was  associated  with  Dryden  in  the  production  of  a 
musical  work,  King  Arthur.     The  musical  numbers 
are  incidental  to  the  main  scheme  of  the  play,  and 
the  singing  parts  are  for  extras  not  connected  with  the 
drama.     The  use  of  the  term  "opera"  for  a  work  of 
this  kind  seems  somewhat  incongruous;  the  production 
might  be  described  as  a  series  of  intermezzi,  containing 
many  passages  of  great  beauty  and  effectiveness.    Pur- 
cell's  chief  work  in  1692  was  in  connection  with  an 
anonymous  adaptation  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
which  was  produced  under  the  title  The  Fairy  Queen; 
in  1693  he  wrote  music  for  many  plays,  and  set  Tate's 
ode  for  the  Queen's  birthday,    A  year  later  he  revised 
the  twelfth  edition  of  Play  ford's  Introduction  to  the. 
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Skill  of  Music,  and  completely  rewrote  the  treatise  at 
the  end.  For  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary  he  wrote  the 
beautiful  anthem  Thou  Knowest,  Lord.  Purcell  died 
at  about  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  was  buried  be- 
neath the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  best 
known  today  outside  of  Great  Britain  by  his  music  to 
the  play  Dido  and  Aeneas;  one  of  its  arias  When  I  am 
laid  in  earth  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  poignant 
expressions  of  human  grief  ever  expressed  in  music. 
His  works  include  the  incidental  music  to  several  plays, 
much  church  music,  fantasias  in  from  three  to  eight 
parts  for  strings,  sonatas  in  three  and  four  parts,  and 
pieces  for  both  harpsichord  and  organ.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  Dennis  Arundel,  Henri  Dupre,  and 
A.  K.  Holland. 

Purcell,  Thomas,  I7th  century  English  singer,  vio- 
linist and  lutenist;  uncle  and  teacher  of  Henry  Pur- 
cell. He  was  appointed  a  musician  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  1660. 

Purcell  Society,  The,  founded  in  1876  to  commemo- 
rate and  propagate  the  musical  achievements  of  Henry 
Purcell.  An  adequate  edition  of  his  works  was  pro- 
jected and  many  volumes  have  appeared.  Plans  were 
also  made  for  the  study  and  performance  of  his  com- 
positions. On  the  original  committee  were  Ouseley, 
Goss,  Barnby,  Bridge,  Chappell,  Hopkins,  Hullah, 
Smart,  Stainer,  Turle  and  others.  Among  the  more 
important  works  issued  to  date  are  Dido  and  Aeneas 
(vol.  Ill),  three  odes  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (vol.  X), 
sacred  music  (vol.  XIV),  Oedipus  (vol.  XXI),  Birth- 
day Odes  for  Queen  Mary  (vol.  XXIV). 

Purcell-Cockrane,  E.  (Edward  C.  Purcell),  late 
igth  and  early  20th  century  English  composer ;  author 
of  the  sentimental  ballad  Passing  By,  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Henry  Purcell. 

Purday,  Charles  Henry,  English  composer,  singer, 
conductor,  writer,  lecturer  and  editor,  born  Folkestone, 
Jan.  n,  1799;  died  London,  Apr.  23,  1885. 

Purdie,  Robert,  teacher  and  music  publisher.  He 
established  a  music  publishing  business  in  Edinburgh 
in  1868. 

Purfling,  the  inlaid  border  of  wood  or  bone  along  the 
edges  of  the  belly  and  back  of  instruments  such  as  the 
violin,  guitar  and  mandolin,  designed  to  prevent  chip- 
ping and  cracking. 

Purgold,  Alexandra  Nikolaievna  (married  name 
Molas),  Russian  concert  soprano,  born  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1845;  pupil  of  Nissen-Salomon.  .She  has  in- 
troduced many  of  the  newer  Russian  composers,  in- 
cluding Moussorgsky. 

Purgold,  Nadeshda  Nikolaievna,  Russian  pianist, 
born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1848;  died  there  in  1919;  wife 
of  N.  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  pupil  of  A.  Gerke  and  A. 
Rubinstein.  She  transcribed  many  of  her  husband's 
orchestral  and  operatic  works  for  piano. 

Puritani,  I,  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Count  Pepoli, 
music  by  Vincenzo  Bellini,  first  produced  in  Paris  on 
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Jan.  25,  1835.  The  story  is :  the  war  between  Charles 
II  of  England  and  Parliament  is  in  progress ;  the  for- 
tress at  Plymouth  is  commanded  by  Lord  Walton, 
whose  daughter  Elvira  is  in  love  with  a  young  cavalry 
officer  named  Talbot.  Henrietta,  widow  of  Charles  I, 
is  confined  at  the  fortress  under  sentence  of  death; 
Talbot  has  arrived  there  for  his  wedding,  and  he  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  Henrietta's  escape  by  dressing 
her  in  the  bridal  veil.  On  their  way  out  they  are  met 
by  a  former  rival  of  Talbot,  who,  seeing  that  the  veiled 
lady  is  not  Elvira,  allows  them  to  pass.  Elvira,  think- 
ing that  she  has  been  deserted,  naturally  goes  insane, 
and  Talbot  is  declared  a  traitor.  At  the  entreaty  of 
Elvira's  father,  her  former  suitor  promises  to  use  his 
influence  to  secure  the  pardon  of  Talbot  should  he  be 
captured.  Talbot  contrives  to  return  undetected  for 
an  interview  with  Elvira,  who  listens  joyfully  to  his 
explanation;  a  party  of  Puritans  enters  and  Talbot  is 
arrested  and  condemned  to  die  on  the  spot.  Mean- 
while the  war  has  not  been  progressing  very  favorably 
for  the  King  and  after  suffering  numerous  reverses, 
he  has  finally  been  completely  defeated.  Just  before 
the  sentence  on  Talbot  can  be  put  into  effect,  a  mes- 
senger arrives,  bringing  a  pardon  for  Talbot,  Elvira 
is  restored  to  reason,  and  the  happy  lovers  are  united. 

Puschel,  Eugen,  German  music  critic  and  composer, 
born  Aschaffenburg,  May  26,  1883;  pupil  of  Hugo 
Riemann,  Sandberger  and  Kretzschmar.  He  has  com- 
posed choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Puschmann,  Adam  Zacharias,  German  Meister- 
singer,  born  at  Gorlitz  in  1532;  died  Breslau,  Apr.  4, 
1600;  pupil  of  Hans  Sachs  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Meistersingers.  He  wrote  a  collection  containing 
sortie  of  his  own  songs  and  songs  by  M.  Behaim  and 
Hans  Sachs. 

Pushkin,  Aleksandr  Sergeyevich,  Russian  poet, 
at  Moscow  in  1799;  died  in  1837.  His  first  important 
poem  inspired  Glinka's  opera,  Russian  and  Ludmilla. 
Two  of  Tschaikowsky's  great  operas  were  inspired 
by  Pushkin's  Eugene  Onegin.  Other  operas  based  on 
his  works  are  The  Golden  Cockerel  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and  Moussorgsky's  Boris  Godounov. 

Pustet,  Friedrich,  German  music  publisher,  born  at 
Hals,  near  Passau.  In  1826  he  founded  in  Regensburg 
a  firm  specializing  in  church  music. 

Puteanus,  Ericius  (van  de  Putte,  Dupuy),  Nether- 
landish writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Venlo,  Nov.  4, 
1574;  died  Louvain,  Sept.  17,  1646.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  opponents  of  solmisation. 

Putti  (It.  pi.),  choir-boys. 

Piittlingen,  Johann  Vegue  van,  see  Vegue  van  Putt- 
lingen,  Johann. 

Puttmann,  Max,  German  teacher,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  music  critic,  born  Berlin,  July  23,  1864 ; 
died,  July  10,  1935. 

Puts,  Egon,  German  pianist,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  11, 
1877;  pupil  of  Gortatowski,  Carreno,  and  Raoul  Pugno. 
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Piitz,  Heinrich,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  June  6,  1865. 

Piitz,  Ludwig,  German  cathedral  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Schonthal,  Jan.  27,  1868.  He  composed 
masses  and  other  church  music. 

Puzone,  Giuseppe,  Italian  opera  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Naples,  Feb.  12,  1820;  died  there, 
Oct.  17,  1914.  He  composed  operas  and  church  music. 

Pychowski,  Jan  Nepomucene,  Bohemian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Grazen,  Apr.  8,  1818;  died  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  18,  1900;  pupil  of  Tomacek  and  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  He  composed,  among  other 
works,  a  grand  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

Pye,  Kellow  John,  English  composer,  born  Exeter, 
Feb.  9,  1812;  died  Exmouth,  Sept.  22;  1901. 

Pygott,  Richard,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century 
English  composer  and  choirmaster. 

Pyk,  Louise,  Swedish  coloratura  soprano,  born  near 
Helsingborg,  Mar.  20,  1849;  studied  with  Arlberg, 
Viardot-Garcia,  and  J.  Stockhausen.  She  sang  in 
Stockholm,  Leipzig  and  Copenhagen  and  in  England 
and  America  in  such  roles  as  Aida,  Donna  Elvira  and 
Queen  of  the  Night. 

Pyne,  James  Kendrick,  English  organist,  born  Bath, 
Feb.  5,  1852 ;  pupil  of  his  father,  James  K.  Pyne,  and 
of  S.  S.  Wesley;  organist  at  All  Saints'  Chapel,  Bath, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  and  of  Chichester  Cathedral  at 
twenty-one.  He  became  organist  of  St.  Mark's  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1875,  later  at  Manchester  Cathedral 


in  England  and  taught  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
Manchester.  He  wrote  church  music. 

Pyne,  Louisa  Fanny,  English  operatic  soprano,  born 
England,  Aug.  27,  1832;  died  London,  Mar.  20,  1904. 

Pyper,  Willem,  Dutch  composer,  born  in  1894.  His 
compositions  include  two  symphonies,  a  violin  sonata 
and  a  piano  sonata. 

Pyrophon,  an  instrument  the  tones  of  which  were 
produced  by  gas  jets  burning  just  inside  the  lower  ends 
of  glass  tubes  open  at  both  ends.  The  pitch  varied 
with  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

Pysing  (Pising),  William,  I7th  century  English 
composer  of  church  music. 

Pythagoras,  Greek  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Samos,  about  582  B.C. ;  died  at  Metapontum 
in  500  B.C.  By  his  doctrines  on  musical  ratios,  as 
preserved  by  his  followers,  only  the  Fifth  and  the 
Octave  were  considered  pure  consonances.  The  system 
recognized  only  intervals  arrived  at  by  skips  of  Fifths. 
For  example  the  Major  Third  was  the  fourth  Fifth 
above,  ratio  64:81,  instead  of  the  modern  64:80.  Con- 
sequently, Thirds  and  Sixths  were  dissonant  intervals. 

Pythagoras  of  Zakynthos,  musician  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, B.C.;  a  younger  contemporary  of  the  geometri- 
cian of  the  name.  He  invented  a  triple  kithara  tuned 
in  three  modes. 

Pythian  Games,  the  name  of  a  festival  held  yearly  in 
ancient  Greece,  honoring  the  mythological  god,  Apollo. 
Contests  were  held  in  cithara  (q.v.)  and  aulos  (q.v.) 
playing. 


Q 


QADIB,  an  Arabian  "dancing  stick"  used  to  accen- 
tuate the  beats. 

Qanon,  see  kanoon,  an  alternate  spelling. 

Quaas,  Felix,  Russian  vocal  teacher  and  writer  on 
voice,  born  at  Libau  in  1869. 

Quadflieg,  Gerhard  Jakob,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, teacher,  director  and  conductor,  born  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Aug.  27,  1854;  died  Elberfeld,  Feb.  23,  1915. 

Quadrat  or  Quadrate,  the  medieval  name  for  B  natu- 
ral  (Btl). 

Quadratum  (Lat.),  a  breve  (q.v.). 

Quadri,  Domenico,  Italian  teacher  and  theoretical 
writer,  born  Vicenza,  1801 ;  died  Milan,  Apr.  29,  1843; 
pupil  of  Marchesi  and  Pilotti.  He  advocated  and  pub- 
lished a  theory  of  choral  building  by  thirds,  but  en- 
countered powerful  opposition.  He  founded  a  school 
at  Naples  in  1831. 


Quadrible,  Quatrible,  an  ancient  system  of  counter- 
point. 

Quadricinium  (Lat.),  a  composition  in  four  parts. 

Quadrille  (Ger.  contretanz),  a  square  dance  ex- 
tremely popular  after  about  1800  in  France,  and  later 
in  other  European  countries  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  composed  of  from  five  to  six  figures,  usually 
alternated  in  2-4  and  3-8  time. 

Quadrio,  Francesco  Saverio,  Italian  writer,  born 
Ponte,  Dec.  i,  1695;  died  Milan,  Nov.  n,  1756.  His 
treatise  on  poetry  contains  information  on  opera,  ora- 
torio and  cantata. 

Quadrivium  Academicum,  the  group  of  studies  in 
the  arts  pursued  at  early  universities,  among  which  was 
music,  regarded  up  to  the  i8th  century  by  many  authori- 
ties as  a  branch  of  mathematics. 

Quadro  (It.),  picture  or  tableau. 
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Quadruple  Counterpoint,  a  species  of  four-part 
counterpoint  in  which  the  parts  are  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  be  interchanged  without  caus- 
ing false  progressions. 

Quadruplet,  a  group  of  four  equal  notes,  to  be  played 
in  the  time  of  three  or  six  of  the  same  time  value. 

Quagliati,  Paolo,  Italian  composer  and  cembalist, 
born  about  1560;  died  at  Rome,  about  1660;  organist 
at  the  Liberian  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome  in  1608.  Deeply  interested  in  both  the  Floren- 
tine stile  rappresentativo  for  solo  voices  and  the  Vene- 
tian concerted  style  with  basso  continue,  he  composed 
canzonets,  madrigals,  motets  and  dialogues  and  an 
opera  which,  in  1606,  was  performed  on  a  carnival  car 
in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Quaisain,  Adrien,  French  singer  and  composer,  born 
at  Paris  in  1766;  died  there,  May  15,  1828;  orchestra 
leader  at  the  Theatre  de  1'Ambigu-Comique,  1799- 
1814.  He  composed  light  operatic  works. 

Quandt,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Herrnhut,  Sept.  17,  1766;  died 
Gorlitz,  Jan.  30,  1806.  He  wrote  articles  for  musical 
periodicals  on  the  natural  basis  of  harmony. 

Quandt,  C.  J.,  German  piano  manufacturer.  He  es- 
tablished his  factory  at  Berlin  in  1854. 

Quante,  Bernhard,  German  priest,  choirmaster  and 
writer  on  church  music,  born  Coesfeld,  Dec.  13,  1812; 
died  Miinster-in-Westfalia,  Oct.  7,  1875. 

Quanten,  Emil,  Finnish  composer,  born  in  Finland 
in  1827 ;  died  at  San  Remo  in  1903.  He  composed  the 
Finnish  national  anthem  Sudmis  sang. 

Quantz,  Johann  Joachim,  German  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  Oberscheden,  near  Gottingen,  Jan.  30, 
1697;  died  Potsdam,  July  12,  1773.  In  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  he  learned  various  instruments,  among 
them  the  double  bass  and  the  clavichord.  He  became 
assistant  to  Schalle,  State  music  director  at  Pirna,  near 
Dresden;  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Heine,  a 
musician  with  whom  he  went  to  live,  in  1716,  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  was  able  to  heat  some  of  the  finest 
contemporary  musicians,  including  Veracini,  Sylvius, 
Richter,  and  Buffordin,  the  flutist.  He  also  visited 
Vienna,  where  he  studied  counterpoint  with  Zelenka, 
and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  travelling  to  Rome, 
Naples,  Milan,  Turin,  Geneva,  Lyons,  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. During  a  visit  to  Berlin  the  Crown  Prince,  after- 
wards Frederick  the  Great,  was  so  impressed  by  his 
performance  on  the  flute  that  he  engaged  Quantz  as  his 
teacher;  when  Frederick  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
Quantz  became  chief  court  musician  and  composer.  He 
left  three  hundred  concertos  for  one  and  two  flutes,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are  preserved  in 
the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam;  also  two  hundred  other 
flute  compositions  and  much  chamber  music.  He  made 
some  important  improvements  on  his  chosen  instrument, 
among  them  the  addition  of  a  key,  and  the  sliding  top 
for  tuning. 
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Quaranta,  Costantino,  Italian  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  at  Brescia  in  1813;  died  there,  May  31, 
1887 ;  pupil  of  Basili,  Vaccai  and  Angeleri  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  successful  opera,  Ettore 
Fieramosca,  in  1839.  He  became  choirmaster  at  Bres- 
cia Cathedral,  and  turned  exclusively  to  the  composi- 
tion of  church  music,  including  an  Ave  Maria  for 
eight-part  chorus  with  orchestra. 

Quaranta,  Francesco,  Italian  song  composer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Naples,  Apr.  4,  1848;  died  Milan, 
Mar.  26,  1897. 

Quarenghi»  Guglielmo,  Italian  violoncellist,  choir- 
master, composer  and  writer  on  instruments,  born 
Casalmaggiore,  Oct.  22,  1826;  died  Milan,  Feb.  4, 
1882;  pupil  and  professor  of  'cello  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory; first  'cellist  at  La  Scala  Theatre,  choirmas- 
ter at  the  Milan  Cathedral  in  1879.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  church  music,  and  transcriptions,  a  violoncello 
method  and  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  bowed  instru- 
ments, in  which  he  compares  the  earliest  forms  with 
instruments  in  use  among  primitive  peoples. 

Quaritsch,  Johann,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Magdeburg,  Feb.  18,  1882.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  five  symphonies,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  nine  piano  sonatas. 

Quarles,  Charles,  English  organist  and  teacher ;  died 
at  York  in  1727;  he  wrote  a  "lesson"  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, which  was  published  sixty  years  after  his  death. 

Quarles,  James  Thomas,  American  concert  organist, 
born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  7,  1877  J  Pupil  °f  C.  Gallo- 
way, E.  Kroeger  and  C.  Widor.  He  has  been  organist 
of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Society,  conductor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Choral  Art  Society  and  organist  and  assistant 
professor  of  music  at  Cornell  University.  He  played 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915  and  has  com- 
posed anthems,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Quart,  the  interval  of  a  fourth. 

Quartenfolgen,  Quartenparallelen  (Ger.),  consecu- 
tive or  parallel  fourths. 

Quarter-tone,  the  equal  division  of  the  half-tone  of 
the  musical  scale,  thereby  creating  twenty-four  steps 
to  the  octave.  Among  modern  composers  who  have 
manifested  interest  in  the  employment  of  quarter-tones 
for  their  works  are :  Hans  Earth,  who  has  constructed 
a  quarter-tone  piano  having  two  manuals,  used  by  him 
in  1930  for  his  Concerto  for  Quarter-Tone  Piano  and 
Strings,  performed  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra; 
Ivan  Wischnegradsky,  author  of  Manual  of  Harmony 
in  Quarter-Tones,  who  has  composed  chamber  works 
for  quarter-tone  piano,  and  quarter-tone  clarinet  and 
strings;  both  scored  in  a  special  notation;  Alois  Haba, 
who  wrote  an  opera  and  a  number  of  string  quartets  on 
the  quarter-tone  system ;  Julian  Carillo,  who  has  de- 
veloped a  guitar  upon  which  quarter-tones  may  be 
played,  and  has  written  a  Sonata  casi  Fantasia,  which 
is  a  string  symphony  in  quarter-tones ;  John  Appleby, 
a  pupil  of  Wischnegradsky,  who  has  made  a  setting  of 
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a  speech  by  Socrates  with  the  quarter-tone  system ;  also 
George  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  grandson  of  Nicolas  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff,  who  founded  a  society  for  the  study  of 
quarter-tones  at  Leningrad  on  May  5,  1923. 

Quartet  (Fr.  quatuor;  Ger.  Quartett;  It.  quartette), 
a  composition  for  four  voices  or  four  instruments. 
The  favorite  instrumental  combinations  is  two  violins, 
viola  and  violoncello ;  the  formal  structure  of  the  works 
written  for  this  combination  follows  closely  that  of 
the  sonata  and  symphony.  The  repertory  for  the  string 
quartet  includes  quartets  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Brahms  and  naturally  all  modern  composers. 
Quartets  which  are  scored  for  piano  and  strings  (usu- 
ally violin,  viola  and  'cello)  are  known  as  piano  quar- 
tets. Among  the  more  important  classic  piano  quartets 
are  those  by  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Brahms.  Other 
instrumental  combinations  are  possible;  for  example  a 
woodwind  group  composed  of  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and 
bassoon,  or  a  brass  instrument  ensemble  of  trumpets 
and  horns.  Haydn  is  generally  conceded  to  be  father 
of  the  string  quartet.  In  1752,  when  Carl  Josef  von 
Fiirnberg  engaged  the  Viennese  master  as  a  violinist 
in  his  castle  near  Vicuna,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  many  Kammertrios  (string  trios  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello  with  basso  continue),  already  composed 
by  Besozzi,  Sammartini,  Stamitz  and  J.  C.  Bach ;  he 
had  written  a  considerable  number  himself.  When 
Haydn  began  the  composition  of  chamber  music,  he 
used  titles  for  his  works  such  as  cassations,  divertimenti, 
nocturns,  and  quadri.  These  forms  had  been  developed 
by  his  forerunners,  the  cassations,  divertimenti  and  noc- 
turnes being  found  in  the  old  orchestral  suite,  and  the 
quadri  appearing  in  the  sonata  da  Mesa  form,  some- 
times as  a  concerto  a  quattro  as  composed  by  Abaco 
and  Telemann.  Already,  however,  Tartini  and  Canna- 
bich  had  felt  the  need  of  getting  rid  of  the  basso  con- 
tinuo,  which  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  expansion. 
Haydn  wrote  his  first  thirty-two  quartets  in  the  spirit 
of  these  predecessors.  The  next  five  bring  in  the  factor 
of  counterpoint,  but  without  completely  satisfactory 
results.  After  about  1770  Haydn  ceased  composing 
quartets  for  a  time,  but  continued  writing  symphonies, 
evolving  the  thematic  development  principle.  But  in 
1781  Haydn  again  started  writing  quartets  in  which 
he  applied  the  new  principle  of  thematic  development; 
in  this  way  the  fundamental  technique  of  the  modern 
quartet  in  polyphonic  style  originated,  and  the  first 
violin  became  only  one  of  four  equally  important  voices. 
Mozart's  contributions  to  the  quartet  were  not  revolu- 
tionary, but  Beethoven  advanced  it  to  a  degree  com- 
parable to  Haydn's  evolution.  With  the  Rasoumoitsky 
Quartets,  Op.  59,  he  introduces  the  subjective  element 
into  the  quartet,  expressing  "more  the  sorrows  and  fears 
of  the  whole  world  than  of  his  own  soul."  In  his  later 
quartets  he  explores  the  resources  of  speech  variety, 
range  of  sentiments  and  technical  possibilities.  Each 
voice  attains  almost  complete  individuality  and  in  mod- 
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ern  quartets  this  principle  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  degree.  The  development  section  contains  ma- 
terial new  and  musically  important;  the  form  is  ex- 
panded to  more  than  four  movements,  and  the  varieties 
of  forms  are  greater.  Since  Beethoven,  the  composer's 
personality  and  style  have  become  more  important  than 
form;  Brahms  blended  the  romantic  and  classic  ele- 
ments, combining  formal  perfection  with  profound 
depth  of  feeling.  Smetana  in  his  Aus  meinen  Leben 
quartet  ushers  in  the  modern  era  with  its  literary  pro- 
gram and  the  exploitation  of  orchestral  effects.  Cesar 
Franck's  quartet  is  noteworthy  for  the  first  systematic 
use  of  cyclic  form  in  chamber  music.  Debussy's  quar- 
tet is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  modern  quartet 
with  its  use  of  cyclic  principle  along  with  novelty  of 
poetic  effect.  Schoenberg's  D  minor  quartet  in  a  single 
movement  contains  the  four  movements  as  sections 
freely  combined.  It  is  plainly  developed  from  Bee- 
thoven both  in  spirit  and  independence  of  voices,  but 
uses  modern  orchestral  effects  as  color  devices  (trem- 
olo, ponticello,  harmonies,  etc.).  The  modernists  have 
been  exploring  more  and  more  into  novel  color  effects 
and  new  rhythmical  combinations  as  in  Malipiero's 
Rispetti  e  Strambotti.  Ernest  Bloch's  quartet  combines 
modern  tendencies  with  a  high  degree  of  formal  logic. 
Stravinsky's  Three  Pieces  inject  the  new  element  of  the 
grotesque,  and  his  Concertino  experiments  with  startling 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  effects.  Milhaud's  fourth  and 
fifth  quartets  apply  the  system  of  atonality  and  Alois 
Haba  has  experimented  with  the  quarter-tone  system. 
The  usual  combination  for  the  vocal  quartet  is  soprano, 
alto,  tenor  and  bass;  although  vocal  ensembles  of  this 
kind  figure  prominently  in  oratorio  and  opera,  its  con- 
cert repertory,  with  the  exception  of  madrigals,  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  Brahms'  Liebeslieder  Walzer  and 
Gypsy  Songs  are  outstanding  works  for  vocal  quartet. 

Quartet  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  contemporary- 
Russian  string  quartet,  founded  by  Karpilovsky  as 
first  violin  and  Bakaleinikov  as  viola  after  they  had 
left  the  Stradivarius  Quartet.  Vitkin  was  second  vio- 
lin and  Giskin  was  violoncello. 

Quartet  Players,  contemporary  English  piano 
quartet,  founded  at  Portsmouth  in  1921  with  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Bullin,  piano ;  Miss  E.  Bunny,  violin ;  Major  R. 
Bullin,  viola;  and  F.  Cranmore,  violoncello.  No  ad- 
mission is  charged  but  a  collection  is  taken  at  the  con- 
certs, which  have  been  enthusiastically  attended. 

Quartets  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  Russian 
string  quartets  founded  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Musi- 
cal Society  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
i86o's.  They  were  the  first  permanent  public  chamber 
music  groups  to  be  started  in  Russia.  The  original 
personnel  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Quartet  was:  Henri 
Wieniawski,  first  violin;  K.  Davidov,  violoncello;  and 
Pikkel  and  Weickmann.  Leopold  Auer  succeeded 
Wieniawski  in  1872.  The  Moscow  Quartet  was 
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founded  in  1866  under  the  leadership  of  Ferdinand 
Laub. 

Quartfagott,  a  bassoon  pitched  a  fourth  below  the 
standard. 

Quartole  (Ger.),  a  quadruplet,  applied  when  four 
notes  are  played  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  three. 

Quasi  (Lat,  and  It.),  as  if;  in  the  manner  of. 

Quast,  Rudolf,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Stettin,  July  4,  1889.  His  works  include  a  sym- 
phonic poem. 

Quatre  (Fr.),  four;  quatre  mains,  four  hands  (in 
piano  music). 

Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Antoine  Chrysostome, 
French  writer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  28,  1755;  died  there, 
Dec.  28,  -1849;  secretary  of  the  Academic  des  Arts. 
He  wrote  eulogies  of  Catel,  Boieldieu,  Gossec,  Mehul, 
Monsigny,  Paisiello  and  other  deceased  members  of  the 
Academic. 

Quatrible,  same  as  Quadrible. 

Quatricinium  (Lat.),  a  composition  in  four  voices  or 
parts. 

Quattro  (It.),  four;  quattro  manif  four  hands  (in 
piano  music). 

Quatuor  (Fr.),  a  vocal  or  instrumental  quartet. 

Quatuor  Philharmonique,  contemporary  Belgian 
string  quartet,  comprising  four  pupils  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatory.  The  original  personnel  was:  Delvenne 
and  Deselin,  violins;  Van  Schepdael,  viola;  and  Ras- 
sart,  violoncello.  They  specialize  in  modern  works  and 
in  Beethoven. 

Quaver,  an  eighth-note. 

Quedenfeld,  Ernst,  German  violinist,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Magdeburg,  May  18,  1868. 
His  compositions  include  vocal  and  piano  pieces. 

Quedenfeld,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  composer, 
born  Alleringersleben,  June  i,  1863. 

Quedenfeldt,  Gustav,  German  operetta  librettist, 
tenor  and  theatre  director,  born  Sept.  26,  1871. 

Queen  Indigo,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Jaime  and  Wilder,  music  by  Johann  Strauss, 
first  produced  in  Vienna  on  Feb.  10,  1871.  The  story 
is :  the  widow  of  King  Indigo  is  about  to  sell  the  harem 
of  her  late  husband ;  among  the  slaves  is  the  beautiful 
Fantasca,  whom  Romadour,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  has 
resolved  to  secure.  Fantasca  and  Queen  Indigo  are 
both  in  love  with  Janio,  the  jester,  but  he  prefers 
Fantasca,  with  "whom  he  contrives  a  cunning  plot  for 
the  escape  of  the  entire  harem.  Janio  informs  the 
Queen  that  one  of  her  tribes  is  in  revolt,  and  as  all  her 
soldiers  are  ill,; he  proposes  that  the  women  be  armed 
and  he  be  placed  in  command.  The  Amazon  army 
marches  out;  as  soon  as  they  have  cleared  the  gates 
they  scatter  in  all  directions.  The  Queen  suspects 
something  is  wrong,  and  looks  for  Janio  who  has  es- 
caped. Later  the  Queen  announces  she  no  longer  loves 
Janio,  who  has  been  reinstated,  but  Romadour.  She 
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orders  Janio  and  Fantasca  to  be  sold,  but  Romadour 
intercedes  for  them. 

Queen  of  Sheba,  The,  opera,  libretto  by  Mosenthal, 
music  by  Carl  Goldmark,  first  produced  in  Vienna, 
Mar.  10,  1875.  The  story  is:  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
decides  to  visit  King  Solomon,  and  Assad,  the  king's 
favorite,  is  sent  to  escort  her.  Arriving  at  Jerusalem, 
Assad  appraises  the  King  of  her  presence  while  she 
waits  outside  the  gates ;  the  King  dismisses  his  attend- 
ants, and  asks  Assad  why  he  looks  so  disturbed.  Assad 
replies  that  on  the  journey  thither  he  had  encountered 
a .  nymph,  and  that  her  beauty  had  banished  from  his 
mind  all  thoughts  of  Sulamith,  his  fiancee;  Solomon 
in  his  great  wisdom  advises  Assad  to  marry  Sulamith 
at  once.  Then  the  Queen  of  Sheba  enters ;  when  she  - 
raises  her  veil  Assad  recognizes  that  the  lady  he  had 
mistaken  for  a  nymph  was  in  reality  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Assad  is  banished  to  the  desert;  the  Queen 
seeks  him  there  and  avows  her  love,  but  Assad,  because 
of  the  trouble  that  his  passion  has  brought  upon  him, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  Sulamith  suddenly 
appears,  and  the  situation  is  on  the  point  of  becoming 
very  complex  when  a  storm  is  seen  approaching;  the 
sky  becomes  dark  and  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  bend- 
ing the  palms  almost  to  the  earth.  The  sand  starts  to 
swirl  and  by  the  time  the  Queen  and  her  attendants 
prepare  to  leave,  the  dreaded  simoom  is  upon  them. 
The  Queen  manages  to  escape,  but  clouds  of  sand  en- 
velop Assad  and  his  fiancee,  and  they  die  in  each  other's 
arms. 

Queen  of  Sheba,  The  (La  Reine  du  Saba*),  grand 
opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Barbier  and  Carre,  music 
by  Charles  Gounod,  first  produced  at  Paris  in  1862. 
The  story  is :  the  famous  Hebrew  sculptor,  Adoniram, 
is  in  love  with  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba.  His  work- 
men are  revolting  for  they  demand  more  pay  than  he 
can  give  them;  they  try  to  wreck  his  statue,  but  are 
unsuccessful.  Balkis  gives  Solomon  a  narcotic,  takes 
the  engagement  ring  from  his  finger  and  then  hurries 
off  to  meet  Adoniram,  with  whom  she  intends  to  elope. 
Adoniram  is  on  his  way  to  meet  Balkis ;  while  hasten- 
ing through  the  vale  of  Hebron,  he  is  surprised  by 
three  of  his  strikers,  and  is  killed.  When  Balkis  ap- 
pears, she  casts  herself  on  his  body,  and  curses  the 
ones  who  killed  him. 

Queen  of  Spades,  The,  see  Pique  Dame. 

Queen  Victoria  (Alexandrina  Victoria),  queen  of 
England  and  Empress  of  India,  born  1819;  died  1901. 
Queen  Victoria  was  always  an  ardent  admirer  of  mu- 
sic, and  sojnewhat  of  a  musician  in  her  own  right.  From 
her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  she  had  been  taught 
the  cultural  aspects  of  the  art,  and  from  an  early  age 
h^d  been  given  instruction  on  the  piano.  Many  of  her 
music  books,  presented  to  her  by  her  mother,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Music  Library,  as  are  also  her 
diaries  in  which  are  found  frequent  references  to  her 
tastes  in  music  and  opera.  Upon  ascending  the  Eng- 
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lish  throne  on  June  20,  1837,  when  little  more  than 
eighteen,  she  continued  to  study  and  to  encourage  mu- 
sic ;  her  teachers  had  included  Mrs.  Anderson  for  piano  ; 
John  Bernard  Sale  and  Luigi  Lablache  for  voice;  she 
also  studied  the  harp.  Her  reign  covered  the  period 
of  many  of  the  world's  most  renowned  musicians,  in- 
cluding Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Paderewski,  Liszt  and 
Johann  Strauss;  when  musicians  of  note  visited  Eng- 
land they  were  always  invited  to  appear  before  her. 
The  Queen  was  also  fortunate  in  having  as  Prince 
Consort,  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  was  even 
more  fond  of  music  than  Queen  Victoria;  several  vol- 
umes of  his  compositions  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Music.  Felix  Mendelssohn,  a  com- 
poser particularly  well  appreciated  in  England,  was  a 
frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Queen's  Hall,  London,  was  built  in  1893  by  private 
enterprise.  On  Nov.  27,  1893,  a  concert,  at  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  was  given  by  the  Royal 
Amateur  Orchestral  Society  under  George  Mount. 
Randegger  inaugurated  the  Sunday  evening  concerts, 
Apr.  5,  1895,  with  an  organ  recital.  Another  impor- 
tant conductor  was  Henry  Wood.  The  hall  was  used 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  and  for 
Newman's  Musical  Festivals.  The  hall  has  an  orches- 
tral floor,  grand  circle  and  balcony.  There  is  also  in 
the  same  building  a  small ,  recital  hall  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  four  hundred. 

Queen's  Hall  Ladies'  Quartet,  contemporary  Eng- 
lish string  quartet  comprising:  Doris  Houghton,  first 
violin ;  Gay  Handcock,  second  violin ;  Patience  Lucas, 
viola;  and  Doris  Griffiths,  violoncello. 

Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief,  The,  comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Genee  and  Bohrmann-Riegen, 
music  by  Johann  Strauss,  first  produced  in  Vienna  on 
Oet.  2,  1880.  The  story  is:  Phillip  II  of  Spain  is 
seeking  to  gain  control  of  Portugal,  whose  prime  min- 
ister is  in  league  with  him,  and  is  making  a  tool  of  the 
weak  Portuguese  monarch.  The  latter  is  more  in- 
terested in  eating  truffles  than  he  is  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  Cervantes,  a  Spanish  author,  has  been  banished 
from  his  native  country  and  is  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Portuguese  Queen.  He  is  in  love  with 
Irene,  a  lady-in-waiting,  and  the  two  are  trying  to  cir- 
cumvent the  wily  prime  minister.  The  Queen  writes 
upon  her  handkerchief  a  bit  of  sentiment  which  is  mis- 
interpreted by  the  minister,  and  she  is  sent  to  a  con- 
vent, while  Cervantes  escapes  and  joins  a  band  of 
robbers.  Later  the  king  is  advised  of  the  plot  of  his 
premier,  and  the  Queen's  message  is  explained  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Quef,  Charles,  French  composer  and  organist,  born 
Lille,  Nov.  i,  1873 ;  pupil  of  Guiraud,  T.  Dubois,  Widor 
and  Guilmant  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  vocal,  instrumental  and  orchestral  works. 
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Queisser,  Friedrich  Benjamin,  German  trumpet  vir- 
tuoso and  teacher,  born  Doben,  May  27,  1817;  died 
Dresden,  Apr.  8,  1893. 

Queisser,  Karl  Traugott,  German  trombonist,  violist 
and  conductor,  born  Doben,  Jan.  n,  1800;  died  Leip- 
zig, June  12,  1846.  He  played  in  the  Gewandhaus  and 
other  leading  Leipzig  orchestras  and  was  violist  in 
Matthai's  Quartet.  He  was  a  founder  and  conductor 
of  the  Leipzig  Euterpe.  His  skill  as  a  trombonist  in- 
spired C.  G.  Mtiller,  F.  David,  Meyer,  Kummer  and 
others  to  write  compositions  for  him  to  perform  at  the 
Gewandhaus. 

Queling,  Riele,  German  concert  violinist,  born  Kre- 
feld,  May  30,  1897;  leader  of  a  women's  string  quar- 
tet. 

Queling,  Theodore,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Sterkrade,  Apr.  5,  1856.  He  composed  vocal 
works  and  masses. 

Quelle  and  Meyer,  a  German  music  publishing  firm 
at  Leipzig,  founded  July  i,  1906. 

Quena,  a  Peruvian  flute  used  by  llama  drivers  and 
burden  carriers. 

Quentin,  Louis,  elder  and  younger,  early  i8th  cen- 
tury French  violinists  and  composers.  Their  composi- 
tions included  violin  sonatas  and  chamber  music  but 
their  individual  authorship  is  not  distinguishable. 

Quercu  (Van  Fijcken  or  du  Chesne),  Simon  de, 
late  1 5th  century  Netherlandish  cantor  at  the  court  of 
Milan  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Brabant.  He  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  elementary  musical  theory. 

Querflote  (Ger.),  a  transverse  or  cross-flute,  i.e.,  a 
flute  sounded  by  blowing  across  it;  this  type  of  flute 
is  distinguished  from  the  older  forms  which  were  blown 
at  the  end. 

Querflote,  a  German  name  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Flauto  Traverse. 

Question  Books,  Musical,  a  form  of  musical  primer 
which  has  been  popular  for  centuries ;  the  outstanding 
works  of  this  character  include  a  volume  by  Walter 
Harvey  Palmer  entitled,  Two  Thousand  Questions  with 
Answers,  published  in  England,  and  another  by  Albert 
E.  Wier  entitled  What  Do  You  Know  about  Music?, 
(q.v.),  published  in  the  United  States. 

Queue  (Fr.),  the  tail-piece  of  a  violin;  stem  of  a 
note. 

Quevado,  Guillermo,  contemporary  Colombian  com- 
poser. 

Quevedo,  Maria  Munoz  de,  contemporary  Cuban 
musician  and  editor-in-chief  of  "Musicalia,"  a  bimonthly 
magazine  founded  at  Havana  in  1928,  containing  arti- 
cles of  interest  on  contemporary  music. 

Queylar,  J.  de,  contemporary  French  composer.  His 
works  include  a  string  quartet  and  a  piano  quartet 


QUICKELENBURGH— QUINTIERI 


Quickelenburgh,  Johannes,  Dutch  violinist  and  com- 
poser of  Rotterdam,  born  at  The  Hague  about  1686. 

Quickstep,  a  march,  usually  in  6-8  time  and  played 
at  a  rapid  tempo. 

Quidant,  Alfred  (right  name  Joseph),  French  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  Lyons,  Dec.  7,  1815;  died  Paris, 
Oct.  9,  1893;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  For 
thirty  years  he  exhibited  pianos  in  Erard's  showrooms. 
He  was  a  good  pianist  and  composed  popular  piano 
pieces. 

Quiel,  Hildegard,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  23,  1888;  pupil  of  Humperdinck. 
She  has  composed  piano  and  vocal  works. 

Quiel,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Nimptsch,  1716;  died  at  Schmiedeberg  in 
1779;  son  of  Johann  Heinrich  Quiel.  His  works  in- 
clude an  oratorio,  cantatas  and  instruction  pieces. 

Quiel,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  church  musician 
and  church  music  librarian,  born  in  1680;  died 
Nimptsch,  Sept.  26,  1768. 

Quieto  (It.),  calm,  quiet. 

Quilter,  Roger,  English  composer,  born  Brighton, 
Nov.  I,  1877;  pupil  of  Iwan  Knorr  at  Frankfort.  He 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  voice  and  piano  settings 
of  the  songs  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  and  As 
You  Like  It.  He  has  continued  setting  such  texts, 
achieving  unusual  success  with  Tennyson's  "Now  sleeps 
the  crimson  petal."  Elwys,  Plunkett  Greene  and  John 
Coates  have  all  sung  his  works.  He  has  also  composed 
graceful  and  spontaneous  orchestral  works,  several  of 
which  were  conducted  by  Wood  at  Queen's  Hall,  Lon- 
don; they  include  a  Serenade,  English  Dances  and  a 
Children's  Overture. 

Quinault,  Jean  Baptiste  Maurice,  French  dramatic 
composer  and  singer,  died  at  Gien  in  1744.  He  sang 
at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  1712-18,  and  acted  at  the 
Comedie  Franqaise  until  1723.  He  set  over  twenty 
intermedes  to  music,  and  wrote  songs  and  ballets,  in- 
cluding a  four-act  grand  ballet,  Les  Amours  des  deesses, 
which  was  given  at  the  Opera  in  1709. 

Quinault,  Marie  Anne,  iSth  century  French  com- 
poser. Her  compositions  included  motets  and  church 
music,  for  which  she  was  decorated  with  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  by  the  King  of  France. 

Quinault,  Philippe,  French  librettist,  born  at  Paris 
in  1635;  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1688.  He  was  librettist 
for  the  operas  of  Jean  Baptiste  Lully. 

Quinche,  Albert,  Swiss  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Neuchatel,  June  n,  1867. 

Quincy,  Antoine  Chrysostome  Quatremere  de,  see 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Antoine  Chrysostome. 

Quinet,  Fernand,  Belgian  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  Charleroi,  Jan.  29,  1898;  pupil  of  Biarent  and 
Leon  du  Bois.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  cho- 
ral, dramatic  and  ensemble  works. 


Quinlan,  Agnes  Clune,  contemporary  Irish  pianist, 
composer,  teacher,  lecturer  and  writer  on  music,  born 
at  Limerick.  She  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London;  her  compositions  include  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Quint,  a  general  term  for  organ-stops  which  sound  a 
fifth  above  the  unison. 

Quint,  Heinz,  Austrian  musical  theoretician,  born 
Dec.  1 8,  1870;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Quint  Fagott,  see  Fagottino. 

Quint  Flute,  a  2^  ft.  organ-stop  of  the  flute  family. 

Quintabsatz  (Ger.),  a  half -close  on  the  dominant  oc- 
curring in  the  middle  of  a  composition. 

Quinta  (Lat.  and  It.),  the  interval  of  a  5th. 

Quintadena  (Quintaten),  an  organ-stop  in  which  the 
second  upper  partial  is  prominent. 

'Quinta  Falsa  (It.),  false  fifth. 

Quinte,  theoretically,  the  interval  of  a  Fifth.  On  the 
violin,  quinte  is  the  E-string.  During  the  I7th  and  i8th 
centuries,  quinte  was  the  name  applied  in  France  to  the 
five-stringed  tenor  viol  and  also  to  the  viola.  Before 
that  time  vocal  composers  occasionally  had  used  quinte 
or  quintus  for  the  tenor  part  of  a  composition. 

Quinte  Bombarde,  a  10^  ft.  Pedal  lingual  organ- 
stop  of  large  scale  and  powerful  tone,  used  only  in  con- 
junction with  Pedal  bombardes  of  32  ft.  and  16  ft. 

Quintenbass,  a  10%  ft-  Pedal  organ-stop. 

Quinterna  (or  Chiterna),  an  obsolete  species  of  lute- 
like  instrument  having  several  pairs  of  strings  and 
plucked  with  the  fingers.  It  was  extremely  popular  in 
Italy  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century. 

Quintero,  Emilia,  Spanish  pianist,  born  at  La  Co- 
rufia  in  1864;  prize  winner  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory. 
He  toured  with  Sarasate,  appeared  first  in  America  in 
1914  and  in  1927  toured  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Quintet  (Fr.  quintette;  Ger.  Quintett;  It.  quin- 
tetto).  A  composition  for  five  vocalists  or  instrumen- 
talists. The  instrumental  quartet  for  strings  alone  is 
comprised  of  two  violins,  two  violas  and  a  'cello.  Piano 
quintets,  i.e.,  piano  added  to  the  regular  string  quartet, 
date  from  the  romantic  period;  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  combinations,  both  of  string  and  wind  in- 
struments, is  possible  for  a  quintet.  The  structure  of 
a  composition  in  quintet  form  is  that  of  the  sonata 
or  symphony.  Vocal  quintets  have  been  occasionally 
used  in  opera;  the  voice  added  to  the  vocal  quartet 
usually  either  a  tenor  or  a  woman's  voice. 

Quintet  of  Wind  Instruments  of  the  Berlin  State 
Opera,  contemporary  German  chamber-music  ensemble, 
founded  at  Berlin  with  Luther,  flute ;  Schreiber,  oboe ; 
Conrad,  clarinet;  Glass,  bassoon;  Bottcher,  horn;  and 
J.  Simon,  piano. 

Quintieri,  Maurirfo,  Italian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Calabro,  Dec.  24,  1887-    His  compositions  include 
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operas,  a  symphonic-poem,  chamber  music  and  piano 
pieces. 

Quintilianus,  see  Aristides  Quintilianus. 

Quintole,  see  Quintuplet. 

Quinton  (Fr.  pardessus),  an  i8th  century  European 
five-string  viol  of  high  pitch. 

Quintuor  (Fr.),  a  quintet. 

Quintuplet  (Quintole),  a  group  of  five  equal  notes 
played  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  four  of  the  same 
kind. 

Quintuple  Time.  Five  beats  to  a  measure,  with  the 
first  accent  on  the  first  beat,  and  the  second  on  the  third 
or  fourth  beat.  The  first  outstanding  example  of  quin- 
tuple time  is  to  be  found  in  Handel's  operas;  Tschai- 
kowsky  has  used  quintuple  time  for  the  second  move- 
ment of  his  Pathetique  Symphony. 

Quintus  (Lat.),  the  fifth  part  in  a  composition  for 
five  voices. 

Quinzieme  (Fr.),  the  interval  of  a  fifth. 

Quiquerez,  Hermann,  Austrian  composer;  died 
Vienna,  Jan.  27,  1925.  He  composed  choruses,  songs 
and  dances. 

Quire  and  Quirester,  obsolete  spellings  for  choir  and 
chorister. 

Quiroga,  Manuel,  Spanish  violinist,  born  Pontevedra, 
Apr.  15,  1892;  pupil  of  the  Madrid  and  Paris  Con- 
servatories. 

Quirsfeld,  Johann,  German  cantor  and  arranger, 
born  Dresden,  July  22,  1642 ;  died  Pirna,  June  18,  1688. 
He  wrote  a  musical  breviary  and  a  chorale  book. 

Quittard,  Henri  Charles  fitienne,  French  musical 
historian,  born  Clermont-Ferrand,  May  13,  1864;  died 
Paris,  July  21,  1919;  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  As  a 
musical  archaeologist  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
masters  of  the  i6th  and  i/th  centuries.  His  writings 
took  the  form  chiefly  of  articles  for  various  papers, 
journals  and  bulletins,  but  they  include  a  book  on 
Henri  du  Mont  and  one  on  G.  Bouzignac.  His  valuable 
collection,  including  lute  music,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Library  of  t^ie  Paris  Conservatory. 

Quitter  (Fr.),  to  quit,  leave. 


Quodlibet,  a  musical  joke,  consisting  of  melodies  of 
different  kinds  strung  into  some  form  of  potpourri  with- 
out connecting  passages  and  sung  either  simultaneously 
or  separately;  a  favorite  device  for  amusement  in  the 
1 6th  and  i/th  centuries. 

Quoika,  Rudolf,  Bohemian  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser, born  Saaz,  May  6,  1897.  He  has  composed 
organ  sonatas. 

Quo  Vadis  (Whither  goest  Thou),  grand  opera  in 
five  acts,  libretto  by  Henri  Cain,  music  by  Jean  Nougues, 
first  produced  at  Nice  on  Feb.  9,  1909.    The  story  is : 
two  beautiful  slaves,  Eunice  and  Iris,  put  flowers  on  the 
altar  of  Venus  in  Petronius's  palace;  when  Petronius 
and  Vinicus  enter,  the  latter  tells  of  a  girl  named 
Lygia  with  whom  he  has   fallen  in  love.     She  is  a 
Roman  hostage,  and  the  daughter  of  a.  barbarian  king ; 
a  giant  slave,  Ursus,  guards  her.    When  Vinicus  spoke 
to  her,  she  drew  the  symbol  of  a  fish  on  the  sand  and 
disappeared.     Petronius  offers  Eunice  to  Vinicus,  but 
he  refuses  and  sends  Chilon  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  the  fish  symbol.    A  feast  is  in  progress  in  Nero's 
palace,  to  which  Petronius  has  brought  Lygia ;  Vinicus 
and  Lygia  disappear  into  the  garden,  where  Vinicus 
tells  her  of  his  love.    When  she  says  that  his  God  is 
not  hers,  he  is  about  to  seize  her  when  Ursus  appears 
and  takes  her  away.  Chilon  tries  to  find  Lygia,  but 
meets  the  giant  gladiator  Croton  in  the  tavern.     A 
Christian,  Demas,  sees  Chilon  make  the  fish  sign  and 
tells  him  that  those  he  seeks  are  in  his  home.     That 
night  Chilon  and  Croton  arrive  at  the  Christians'  meet- 
ing place,  and  Croton  goes  into  the  house  to  abduct  the 
girl ;  shortly  after,  Ursus  comes  out,  carrying  Croton's 
dead  body  as  Chilon  flees  in  terror.  The  Christians 
are  being  led  to  the  arena,  and  Nero  has  ordered  the 
giant  barbarian,  Ursus,  to  fight  a  savage  animal  with 
the  girl  Lygia  tied  to  his  back;  Ursus  wins  and  they 
are  freed,  but  Nero  regrets  his  act  of  mercy,  and 
orders    the    other    Christians    thrown   to    the    lions. 
Petronius,  sick  of  all  the  bloodshed,  refuses  to  rule 
under  Nero,  and  sends  him  a  letter  of  reproach ;  he  also 
refuses  to  join  Vinicus  and  Lygia  in  Sicily,  but  instead 
he  and  Eunice  have  their  veins  opened,  and  die  as 
Nero's  men  come  to  seize  them. 


R 


RAAB,  ALEXANDER,  contemporary  Hungarian 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Aaab,   student  at 
Vienna  Conservatory  of  Music.     He  has  concertized 
throughout  the  Continent,  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  leading  orchestras  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
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and  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago 
Musical  College  for  some  time. 

Raab,  Axel  Arvid,  Swedish  singer,  born  Djurgarden, 
June  22,  1793;  died  Stockholm,  Sept.  20,  1836;  founder 
of  the  Bellman  Society  in  Stockholm  in  1824. 


RAAB,  LEOPOLD— RABINOF 


Raab,  Leopold  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Glogau  in  1721.  He  was  in  the  royal 
service  at  Berlin  and  wrote  violin  concertos  that  were 
never  published. 

Raabe,  Felix,  Dutch  theatre  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  July  26,  1900;  son  of  Peter  Raabe; 
pupil  of  W.  Klatte,  Weingartner  and  Sandberger.  He 
has  composed  a  cantata. 

Raabe,  Peter,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Frankf  ort-on-Oder,  Nov.  27,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Bargiel  at 
the  Royal  Hochschule  in  Berlin;  chorus  master  at 
Konigsberg  and  Elberfeld,  first  chorus  master  at  the 
Dutch  Opera,  Amsterdam,  conductor  of  the  Kaim  or- 
chestras in  Munich  and  Mannheim,  and  first  chorus 
master  at  Weimar,  where  he  also  directed  the  Liszt 
Museum.  He  has  had  a  high  reputation  as  visiting 
conductor  in  England,  Holland  and  Belgium  and  has 
composed  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Raabe  &  Plothow,  German  music  publishing  house, 
located  in  Berlin;  its  catalogue  includes  the  works  of 
Max  Stange  and  Fabian  Rehfeld. 

Raabe-Burg,  Emmy,  German  singer  and  voice 
teacher,  born  Przemysl,  June  2,  1877;  died  Berlin,  July 
6,  1927 ;  pupil  of  Pascholis-Souvestri  in  Milan. 

Raaff  (or  Raff),  Anton,  German  dramatic  tenor,  born 
at  Holzem  in  1714;  died  Munich,  May  27,  1797;  pupil 
of  Ferrandini  at  Munich  and  Bernacchi  at  Bologna. 
He  sang  at  Bonn,  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Naples, 
before  becoming  attached  to  the  court  of  Karl  Theodor 
at  Mannheim  and  Munich.  The  role  of  Idomenes  and 
an  aria  were  written  for  him  by  Mozart  when  he  was 
in  Paris  in  1778. 

Raalte,  Albert  van,  Dutch  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Amsterdam,  May  21,  1890;  pupil  of  Steinbach, 
Eldering,  Baussnern,  Nikisch  and  Reger ;  conductor  at 
the  Holland  National  Opera,  1915-22. 

Raasch,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  conserva- 
tory director,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  27,  1892.  His  com- 
positions include  overtures,  dances  and  marches. 

Raasted,  Niels  Otto,  Danish  composer  and  organist, 
born  Copenhagen,  Nov.  26,  1888;  pupil  at  the  Copen- 
hagen Conservatory  and  of  Reger  and  Straube  in  Leip- 
zig. His  compositions  include  violin,  organ  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Raatz-Brockmann,  Julius,  German  concert  baritone 
and  teacher,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  29,  1870. 

Raban,  Edward,  English  music  publisher,  died  in 
1658.  He  went  into  business  as  a  printer  in  Edinburgh 
in  1620,  but  removed  to  Aberdeen,  specializing  in  church 
printing,  including  prayer  books,  psalters  and  hymn 
books ;  he  printed  several  editions  of  the  psalms.  The 
music  was  printed  from  movable  type.  His  products 
are  of  great  interest  to  students  of  Scottish  music 
printing,  although  probably  not  so  well  executed  as  the 
work  of  other  craftsmen. 

Rabaud,  Henri  Benjamin,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Nov.  10,  1873.  He  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
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servatory,  studied  under  Massenet,  and  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1894.  He  returned  from  Italy  fully 
equipped  to  begin  his  career  as  a  composer.  La  Pro- 
cession Nocturne  was  the  title  of  his  first  piece,  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  symphony  poem.  This  was  heard  and 
favorably  received  at  a  Colonne  Concert  in  1899. 
Rabaud  was  much  encouraged  by  the  verdict  of  press 
and  public,  and  he  decided  to  undertake  a  more  am- 
bitious work.  Pursuant  to  this  decision  he  wrote 
a  stage  piece  called  La  Fille  de  Roland;  with  the  ora- 
torio, Job,  he  freed  himself  of  all  the  outside  influences 
that  had  been  noticeable  in  his  previous  works.  In  1914 
he  produced  his  most  important  work,  the  opera 
Mdrouf.  This  was  first  performed  with  tremendous 
success  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  introduced  to 
the  New  York  public  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  1917,  and  revived  in  1937.  In  1918  Rabaud  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, a  post  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1920  he  succeeded 
Faure  as  director  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1934 
a  new  stage-work,  Roland  et  le  Mauvais  Gargon,  had 
its  premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera.  It  was  well  spoken 
of  on  account  of  its  excellent  craftsmanship  and  was 
held  up  by  the  critics  as  an  example  to  contemporary 
French  composers.  In  addition  to  the  operas,  all  of 
which  have  been  mentioned,  Rabaud  has  written  the 
following  important  orchestral  works :  two  symphonies, 
Divertissement  sur  des  Chansons  Russes  and  Eclogue. 

Rabbia,  con  (It.),  with  passion;  furiously. 

Rabboni,  Giuseppe,  Italian  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Cremona,  July  16,  1800;  died  Varenna,  Tune  10, 
1856. 

Rabe,  Christian  Gustave  Gottlob,  German  choral 
composer,  born  Halle,  Oct.  18,  1815 ;  died  Konigsfelden, 
Feb.  27,  1876. 

Rabe,  Rabel,  see  Rebec. 

Rabenius,  Olena  Ida  Teresia  (nee  Falkman),  con- 
tralto, born  Sept.  22,  1849 1  pupil  of  G.  Ronconi  in  St. 
Petersburg.  She  toured  in  Europe  with  J.  Joachim 
and  A.  Wilhelmj  and  was  known  as  an  interpreter  of 
Rob.  Franz's  songs. 

Rabenschlag,  Friedrich,  German  cantor,  musicolo- 
gist, choral  director  and  church  musician,  born  Herf ord, 
July  2,  1902.  He  has  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  Leipzig. 

Rabich,  Ernst,  German  organist,  teacher,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Herda,  May  5,  1856;  died 
Gotha,  Feb.  I,  1933 ;  pupil  of  Thureau  and  von  Milde. 
He  was  made  royal  music  director  and  court  cantor  in 
1889.  His  compositions  are  choruses  and  choral  works. 

Rabinof,  Benno,  contemporary  American  violinist, 
born  New  York  City;  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer  when 
nine.  He  began  the  study  of  the  violin  when  three  and 
a  half  years  of  age.  His  New  York  debut  was  at 
Carnegie  Hall  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra conducted  by  Auer.  He  has  since  toured  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


RABINOFF— RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 


Rabinoff,  Max,  Russian  impresario,  born  Moghilev, 
Mar.  9,  1879;  studied  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
has  been  associated  with  many  operatic  projects  in 
America  and  has  managed  American  tours  of  the  Rus- 
sian Balalaika  Orchestra,  the  Ukrainian  Chorus  and  of 
other  musical  organizations. 

Rabl,  Walther,  Austrian  composer  and  chorus  mas- 
ter, born  Vienna,  Nov.  30,  1873 1  pupil  of  J.  F.  Hummel, 
Navratil  and  Adler,  chorus  master  at  Diisseldorf ,  assist- 
ant conductor  at  Prague,  repetitor  at  the  Dresden  court 
opera,  chorus  master  at  Essen  and  Dortmund,  and 
municipal  music  director  at  Magdeburg.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  Liane,  a  symphony,  chamber 
music,  choral  music  and  songs  with  piano  and  'cello. 

Rabsch,  Edgar,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choirmaster,  born 
Charlottenburg,  Nov.  i,  1892;  pupil  of  G.  Schumann 
in  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  instru- 
mental, choral  and  ensemble  works  and  books  on  the 
teaching  of  music. 

Rabus,  Hugo,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Mannheim,  Dec.  15,  1865.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  a  symphony,  a  violin  concerto,  violin  pieces 
and  choruses. 

Rabuteau,  Victor  Alfred  Pelletier-,  French  pianist, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Paris,  June  7,  1843  J  PUP^ 
of  Thomas  and  winner  of  a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1868.  He  wrote  an  oratorio  and  a  symphonic  suite. 

Raccolta  (It.),  collection. 

Racconto  (It.),  tale,  story. 

Rachinsky,  J.,  contemporary  Russian  composer  of  a 
quartet  published  in  1907. 

Rachlew,  Anders,  Danish  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Drammen,  Aug.  26,  1882 ;  pupil  of  Xaver 
Scharwenka  and  Carreno  in  Germany;  director  of  the 
Copenhagen  Philharmonic  Society  since  1920.  His 
works  include  songs  and  violin,  piano  and  choral  music. 

Rachmaninoff,  Sergei  Vassilievitch,  Russian  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Onega,  Novgorod,  Apr.  i, 
1873.  It  is  said  that  he  possessed  perfect  pitch  at  an 
early  age;  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  music  and  some  facility  in  piano  playing,  he  was 
advised  by  his  cousin,  Alexander  Siloti,  to  study  under 
Sverev.  It  was  not  until  then  that  he  began  to  be 
seriously  absorbed  in  the  study  of  music.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Tschaikowsky,  which  was  to  develop 
into  a  friendship  throughout  the  great  master's  life,  be- 
gan in  an  unusual  manner;  when  he  was  only  thirteen, 
Rachmaninoff  made  a  piano  arrangement  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's  Manfred  which  he  showed  to  the  composer, 
who  found  much  that  was  commendable  in  the  manu- 
script. From  that  time  on  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  young  composer  and  assisted  him  in  many  ways. 
Later  Rachmaninoff  joined  Tschaikowsky  in  opposition 
to  another  group  of  Russian  composers,  which  included 
such  nationalists  as  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff.  Rachmaninoff  became  a  pupil  of  Taneieff  and 


Arensky,  and  in  1892  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
composition.  Later  his  one-act  opera,  Aleko,  was  pro- 
duced at  Moscow  with  some  success,  and  his  Prelude  in 
C%  minor  soon  attained  great  popularity.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  made  various  appearances  both  as 
a  concert  pianist  and  as  a  conductor ;  he  appeared  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  success  when  the  first  performances 
of  a  symphony  and  a  piano  concerto  were  dismal 
failures.  The  severe  disappointment  of  these  set-backs 
prevented  him  from  further  composition  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  he  finally  produced  a  second  concerto, 
which  was  much  better  received  than  the  first,  and 
which  eventually  came  to  be  one  of  his  most  famous 
works.  About  1900  his  reputation  began  to  spread 
itself  abroad;  he  gave  up  his  duties  as  general  man- 
ager and  conductor  of  the  Grand  Theatre  in  Moscow, 
and  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  devoted  all  his  time 
to  composition.  There  he  produced  his  famous  sym- 
phonic poem,  Island  of  the  Dead.  In  1909  he  toured 
America  as  a  composer,  and  was  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  representatives  of  his  country;  since  1917 
he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  New  York.  Rach- 
maninoff's works  include  two  symphonies,  a  symphonic 
poem,  The  Island,  of  the  Dead-,  four  concertos  for  the 
piano,  a  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  by  Paganini  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  the  operas,  Aleko  and  Francesco,  da 
Rimini,  a  piano  trio,  a  'cello  sonata,  two  suites  for  two 
pianos — four  hands,  many  piano  pieces  and  songs.  His 
memoirs  have  been  written  by  Oscar  von  Riesemann 
as  outlined  to  the  latter  by  the  composer. 

Rachmanoff,  Arnold,  Russian  conductor,  born  at 
Nicolaeff  in  1886;  pupil  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory. 
He  has  toured  extensively  as  a  conductor  of  operatic 
and  symphonic  programs. 

Racket,  (i)  an  obsolete  wood-wind  instrument  some- 
what resembling  the  bassoon,  but  with  its  tube  doubled 
back  so  many  times  that  the  tone  was  weak;  it  was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  sausage  bassoon. 

Racket,  an  incorrect  spelling  of  the  organ-stop  known 
as  Ranket  (q.v.). 

Rackstraw,  William  ,S.,  see  Rockstro,  William 
Smith. 

Racky,  Rudolf,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Frankfort-on-Main,  June  i,  1891.  He  has 
composed  an  opera,  a  requiem,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano 
sonata,  songs  and  a  study  of  piano  technic. 

Radcliffe  College,  Department  of  Music,  American 
woman's  college  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  founded  in  1879 
and  affiliated  with  Harvard  University.  The  courses 
parallel  those  of  Harvard  University,  the  instructors 
are  the  same,  and  Harvard  passes  on  all  degrees  con- 
ferred. The  music  courses  parallel  those  at  Harvard. 
Student  organizations  include  a  choral  society,  a  choir 
and  an  orchestra.  The  music  library  is  equipped  with 
over  five  hundred  books,  nearly  two  thousand  scores, 
two  hundred  odd  phonograph  records  and  three  listening 
rooms. 
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Raddolcendo,  Raddolcente  (It.),  growing  gradu- 
ally softer  and  gentler. 

Radecke,  Albert  Martin  Robert,  German  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Dittmansdorf,  Oct.  31,  1830;  died 
Wernigerode,  June  21,  1911 ;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory ;  violinist  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  con- 
ductor of  the  Singakademie  and  musical  director  at 
Leipzig;  artistic  director  at  Stern's  Conservatory  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music  at 
Berlin.  He  composed  an  opera,  orchestral  and  piano 
works,  part  songs  and  songs. 

Radecke,  Ernst,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  8,  1866;  died  Winterthur, 
Oct.  8,  1925;  pupil  of  his  father,  A.  M.  R.  Radecke, 
of  Mannstadt,  Ehlert  and  Bussler  at  Stern's  Con- 
servatory in  Berlin  and  at  the  Universities  of  Jena, 
Munich  and  Berlin.  He  was  prompter  at  Leipzig,  and 
city  music  director  and  director  of  the  music  school  at 
Winterthur,  Switzerland.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Pro- 
fessor in  1906  and  has  written  an  analysis  of  Bee- 
thoven's Eroica  symphony. 

Radecke,  Luise,  German  stage  soprano ;  born  Celle, 
June  27,  1847;  Puptt  of  Mme.  Marchesi.  She  sang  at 
Cologne,  Weimar,  Riga  and  Munich. 

Radecke,  Rudolf,  German  choral  conductor,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Dittmansdorf,  Sept.  6,  1829; 
died  Berlin,  Apr.  15,  1893;  brother  of  A.  M.  R. 
Radecke,  and  pupil  at  Breslau  and  Leipzig.  He  wrote 
songs. 

Radecki,  Karl  von,  German  violoncellist,  music  di- 
rector, teacher  and  composer,  born  Wohlersdorf,  Mar. 
8,  1842;  died  Davos,  Oct.  12,  1885.  His  compositions 
include  chamber  music,  a  singing  method  and  songs. 

Radecki,  Olga  von,  igth  century  Russian  composer. 
One  of  her  songs,  The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes, 
still  enjoys  popularity. 

Radeglia,  Vittorio,  Italian-Turkish  composer,  born 
at  Constantinople  in  1863.  He  composed  operatic  works 
and  chamber  m'usic  but  is  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  the  Turkish  national  anthem. 

Radeke,  Ulrich,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Anklarri,  Dec.  20,  1870.  His  compositions 
include  two  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  piano  and 
violin  music. 

Radesca  di  Foggia,  Enrico,,  early  I7th  century 
Italian  organist,  conductor  and  composer  of  masses, 
motets,  madrigals  and  canzonets.. 

Radford,  Robert,  English  basso,  born  Nottingham, 
May  13,  1874;  died  Mar.  i,  1933;  pupil  of  Randegger, 
King  and  Haynes  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1899  and  his 
operatic  debut  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1904,  with 
Emmy  Destinn.  He  had  a  rich  and  resonant  voice  and 
sang  for  years  at  London  in  operas  in  English  and  in 
oratorios,  appearing  at  most  of  the  leading  festivals. 

Radical  bass,  the  root  of  a  chord;  a  fundamental 
bass. 


Radicati,  Felice  Alessandro,  Italian  Violinist,  con- 
ductor, teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Turin  in  1778; 
died  Vienna,  Apr.  14,  1823;  pupil  of  Pugnani.  He 
made  tours  of  Italy,  France  and  England,  accepted  a 
position  at  the  Italian  court,  and  in  1815  became  music 
director  at  Bologna.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend 
of  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
operas,  a  great  quantity  of  chamber  music,  a  violin 
concerto  and  smaller  violin  pieces. 

Radiciotti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  music  critic,  teacher  and 
musicologist,  born  Jesi,  Jan.  25,  1858 ;  died  Tivoli,  Apr. 
4,  1931;  pupil  at  the  University  of  Rome  and  of  G. 
Faini  and  Bail o ;  teacher  in  secondary  schools  at  Rome 
and  professor  of  history  at  the  Tivoli  Liceo.  He  was 
an  authority  on  the  music  and  musicians  of  Le  Marche, 
wrote  on  the  music  of  Sinigaglia,  Urbino,  Recanati  and 
Tivoli  and  on  the  Roman  drama  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  igth  century,  and  produced  a  life  of  Pergolesi, 
a  dictionary  of  the  musicians  of  Le  Marche  and  nu- 
merous articles  for  Italian  journals  and  periodicals. 

Radicz,  Bela,  Hungarian  gypsy  violinist  and  dance 
composer,  born  in  1863;  died  Budapest,  Feb.  21,  1930. 

Radio.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  broadcasting  of 
classical,  modern  and  ultra-modern  instrumental,  or- 
chestral, vocal  and  ensemble  compositions  has  done 
infinitely  more  than  any  other  medium  to  promote  the 
widespread  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  good  music,  a 
brief,  and  as  much  as  possible  non-technical  account  of 
the  invention  and  early  history  of  what  is  now  popu- 
larly known  as  "radio"  appears  to  have  a  logical  place 
in  this  volume.  In  1873,  Clerk  Maxwell  not  only  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  electric  waves,  but  also  devised 
a  method  of  measuring  wave  lengths.  In  1888,  Heinrich 
Hertz,  assistant  to  Helmholtz,  demonstrated  Maxwell's 
discovery  by  means  of  an  induction  coil  which,  when 
sufficiently  charged  with  static  electricity,  jumped  a 
spark  across  an  air-gap  in  the  circuit.  A  piece  of  wire, 
bent  in  an  almost-closed  circle  held  close  to  the  spark- 
gap,  but  not  connected  with  the  circuit,  picked  up  the 
electric  waves  and  jumped  a  small  spark  in  its  gap. 
These  electric  waves  have  since  been  named  "Hertzian 
waves."  But  the  spark-gap  transmitter  proved  far  more 
adequate  than  the  receiver;  therefore  further  efforts 
were  directed  toward  improving  the  latter.  In  1890, 
Edouard  Branly  discovered  that  a  loose  contact  in  an 
electric  circuit  was  sensitive  to  electric  waves;  he  in- 
serted a  glass  tube  full  of  loose  filings  into  an  electric 
circuit.  When  the  filings  picked  up  electric  waves,  they 
conducted  the  electricity  much  more  readily ;  the  differ- 
ence was  so  marked  that  a  magnetic  needle  could  show 
the  difference  and  he  succeeded  in  receiving  code  mes- 
sages from  a  transmitter  one-half  mile  away.  Guglielmo 
Marconi  improved  this  "detector,"  and  found  that  by 
using  aerial  and  ground  wires  for  both  transmitter  and 
receiver,  he  could  send  messages  a  distance  of  eight 
miles ;  in  1896  he  took  out  patents  in  Great  Britain  for 
wireless  telegraphy.  With  an  increased  number  of  send- 
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ing  stations,  tremendous  confusion  resulted  for  the  re- 
ceivers who  picked  up  all  messages  indiscriminately. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  discovered  that  a  basis  of  selectivity 
could  be  made  by  using  a  "loading  coil"  in  the  receiver 
equal  in  length  to  that  of  a  desired  transmitter  and  re- 
quiring each  transmitter  to  have  a  different  length  of 
loading  coal.  In  1*902  Marconi  improved  on  this  with 
his  "magnetic  detector."  Meanwhile  Karl  Frederick 
Braun's  discovery  in  1874  that  galena,  copper  pyrites 
and  certain  other  minerals  allowed  electric  current  to 
pass  through  more  easily  one  way  than  the  other, 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  tremendous  advances  by  Gen- 
eral Dunwoody  in  1906;  he  found  that  carborundum 
had  this  same  property  and  was  far  more  sensitive.  It 
is  important  to  telephone  reception  that  the  current  be 
"direct"  instead  of  alternating.  Marconi,  turning  his 
attention  to  transmission  in  1907,  produced  the  "timed 
spark"  or  "musical  note/'  Since  the  transmission  key  . 
which  sent  the  code  messages  had  before  made  the 
spark,  and  during  the  interim  between  sparks  con- 
sumed time,  he  reversed  the  process,  and  devised  a 
wheel  which  passed  through  the  spark-gap  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  speed,  making  a  very  rapid  and  thus  apparently 
continuous  set  of  sparks;  he  used  the  transmission  key 
to  interrupt  this  noise.  By  this  time,  it  had  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  reception  of  waves  could  be  noticed 
as  a  noise  in  telephone  receivers;  thus  the  code  was 
transmitted  by  the  interruption  of  noise  instead  of  by 
the  interruption  of  silence,  and  speed  in  transmission 
was  enormously  increased.  The  way  was  opened  for 
modern  radio  by  the  development  of  the  vacuum  tube. 
Though  it  had  been  noticed  before  that  electricity  was 
made  "direct"  (or  passing  in  one  direction  instead  of 
"alternating,"  i.e.,  passing  forward  and  backward  in 
cycles)  when  an  electric  bulb,  composed  of  a  hot  car- 
bon filament  and  a  cold  metal  plate,  was  inserted  into 
the  circuit,  it  was  not  until  1897  that  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson  proved  that  this  was  due  to  the  negative 
charges  of  electricity  shot  out  from  the  filament  so  that 
they  entered  the  plate.  In  1904  Ambrose  Fleming 
tried  using  this  device  instead  of  the  crystal  as  a  de- 
tector. In  1907,  the  American  wireless  expert,  Lee  de 
Forest,  placed  a  special  zig-zag  wire  attached  to  the 
aerial  (later  a  wire  screen  or  wire  spiral)  between  the 
filament  and  the  metal  plate.  This  became  known  as 
the  "grid"  or  control;  it  changed  the  detector  into 
a  device  which  would  not  only  detect,  but  amplify  sig- 
nals as  well,  and  could  be  used  as  an  amplifier  alone  if 
necessary.  This  was  done  by  injecting  the  variable 
electric  waves  received  upon  the  aerial  into  the  electric 
circuit.  The  presence  of  these  waves  augmented  the 
flow  of  the  circuit  in  exaggerated  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  signal.  Since  this  discovery,  grids  have 
been  added  to  other  parts  of  the  tube  line  for  other 
amplifications.  In  1900  R.  A,  Fessenden  transmitted 
speech  by  wireless  over  a  distance  of  one  mile;  in 
1907  he  increased  this  to  one  hundred  miles.  But 


because  such  wireless  telephony  required  an  absolutely 
steady  generator  of  continuous  waves,  only  approxi- 
mated by  Marconi's  timed  spark,  and  also  because  there 
was  no  way  of  amplifying  the  weak  speech  currents  set 
up  in  the  microphone  so  that  they  had  to  be  directly 
conducted  to  the  aerial,  these  achievements  were  essen- 
tially only  of  experimental  importance.  The  thermionic 
valve,  commonly  known  as  the  "vacuum  tube/'  solved 
these  two  difficulties ;  the  first  valve  generator  was  made 
by  A.  Messener  in  1913.  In  October  1915,  American 
wireless  engineers  sent  five  words  from  Arlington,  Va., 
to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris ;  since  then,  radio  has  been 
perfected  for  transmission  and  reception  by  elimination 
of  external  electric  wave  sounds  known  as  "static"  or 
"interference,"  and  by  the  increased  range  of  sound 
wave  frequencies  transmitted  and  reproduced  to  include 
higher  and  lower  pitches,  thereby  making  a  more  ac- 
curate communication  of  the  original  sounds.  Some- 
thing should  be  said  here  of  the  medium  through  which 
sound  is  transmitted  without  wires.  Electric  (or 
Hertzian)  waves  were  predicted  by  Maxwell  to  have  the 
same  properties  as  light  waves.  Light  waves  are  not 
conveyed  by  any  known  substance;  in  this  they  differ 
from  sound  waves  which  are  transmitted  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  substances,  and  are  thus  retarded  by  less  elastic 
media.  Light  waves  travel  at  a  uniform  rate  of  186,000 
miles  per  second,  regardless  of  the  substances  through 
which  they  pass.  Science  therefore  has  proposed  that 
light  waves  pass"  through  ether  (particles  extremely 
small,  hard  and  elastic  so  that  uniform  speeds  are  pos- 
sible). Waves  transmitted  through  ether  are  of  vary- 
ing wave-lengths,  the  longest  being  wireless  waves,  and 
shortening  progressively  through  heat,  light,  ultra-violet 
to  extremely  short  x-rays.  The  transmission  through 
radio  broadcasts  of  music  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  tireless  research  and  inventive  genius  of  not  only 
those  mentioned  in  this  article,  but  of  many  others; 
the  lover  of  good  music  is  therefore  greatly  indebted 
to  them. 

Radio  Concert  Broadcasting.  Since  1927,  when  vast 
improvements  were  made  in  both  commercial  radio  re- 
ceivers and  in  broadcasting  apparatus,  two  great  radio 
broadcasting  chains  in  the  United  States,  and  one  in 
England,  have  spared  neither  effort  nor  expense  in  en- 
tertaining their  listeners  with  the  finest  music  per- 
formed by  the  most  eminent  instrumental  organizations 
and  soloists.  The  activities  of  these  companies,  com- 
prising the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  in  England,  are 
described  here  in  outline  from  1927  to  1938.  While 
the  synopsis  given  concerns  itself  almost  entirely  with 
non-commercial  programs,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  sponsors  of  the  latter  have  been  more 
than  generous  in  offering  musical  entertainment  of  the 
highest  artistic  calibre. 
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(i)  The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company 

1927 

The  Columbia  network  opened  on  September  18  with 
Howard  Barlow  and  the  Columbia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  excerpts  from  Deems  Taylor's  new  opera, 
The  King's  Henchman,  assisted  by  soloists  and 
chorus  from  the  road  company. 

Symphonic  Hour:  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Howard  Barlow,  conductor ;  one  of  first  serious  mu- 
sic programs  on  the  air  to  play  complete  symphonies. 

Cathedral  Hour:  Howard  Barlow,  the  Columbia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  sixteen-voice  choir  and  soloists. 

Musical  Album  of  Popular  Classics:  Howard  Barlow 
and  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra. 

American  Singers:  Male  quartet,  consisting  of  Redf  ern 
Hollinshead,  Vernon  Archibald,  Charles  Harrison 
and  Frank  Croxton. 

1928 

Symphonic  Hour:  Howard  Barlow  and  the  Columbia 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Court  String  Quartet:  Quartet  consisting  of  Gregory 
Besrodny,.  ist  violin;  Walter  Edelstein,  2nd  violin; 
Mitya  Stillman,  viola,  and  Ossip  Giskin,  'cello. 
Played  program  entitled  "At  Home  with  the  Mas- 
ters." 

Cathedral  Hour:  under  the  direction  of  F.  Channon 
Collinge ;  excerpts  from  Brahms'  'German  Requiem 
and  Verdi's  Requiem;  also  standard  anthems  and 
cantatas. 

United  Opera  Company:  Columbia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, chorus  and  soloists  conducted  by  Howard  Bar- 
low; condensed  versions  of  A'ida,  Faust,  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,  Pagliacci,  Die  Freischutz,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  La  Gioconda. 

Operetta  in  Miniature:  Standard  light  operas,  under 
the  direction  of  F.  Channon  Collinge ;  Howard  Bar- 
low and  Eugene  Ormandy,  the  Columbia  Symphony 
Orchestra,  soloists  and  chorus. 

Come  to  the  Fair:  Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloists 
under  the  direction  of  Howard  Barlow ;  light  classics 
with  descriptive  continuity. 

Musical  Episodes:  Dramatizations  with  music  of  out- 
standing incidents  in  the  lives  of  famous  composers, 
written  by  Adelina  Thomason  O'Connor;  Harry 
Browne,  producer;  Howard  Barlow,  conductor  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra,  and  soloists. 

1929 

Symphony  concerts  by  the  Buffalo   Civic   Symphony 

Orchestra. 

Cathedral  Hour:  continued. 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music:  first  program  broadcast  on 

Jan.  15. 
Philadelphia    Municipal    Band    under    Lieut.    Joseph 

Frankel. 


Musical  Album:  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Howard  Barlow;  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  by  soloists  and  orchestra. 
Cliamber  music  by  the  : 
Schubert  String  Quartet. 

Spanish  String  Ensemble  of  Ancient  Stringed  In- 
struments; Luciano  Gaston,  director  —  program  of 
i6th  and  iTth  century  string  music. 
French  Trio  —  Lydia  Savitskaya,  harp;  Elfrida  Bos, 

violin;  Sallie  Possell,  flute. 

Orchestral  series  by  Henry  Hadley  and  an  orchestra 
composed  of  instrumentalists  from  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  in  programs  of  his 
own  compositions  and  classical  works. 

1930 

New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society:  eight  con- 
certs with  Erich  Kleiber,  Arturo  Toscanini  and  Ber- 
nardino Molinari,  conductors;  Olin  Downes,  com- 
mentator. First  concert  broadcast  by  Columbia  net- 
work in  which  Arturo  Toscanini  conducted  on  Nov. 
16. 

Children's  Concerts  by  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Society,  conducted  by  Ernest  Schelling  (eight 
concerts). 

Symphonic  Hour:  Toscha  Seidel,  soloist  (8  concerts). 

Cathedral  Hour:  Under  the  direction  of  F.  Channon 
Collinge  (forty-eight  concerts). 

French  Trio  (49  concerts). 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  twenty-  four  concerts  by  fac- 
ulty and  students. 

Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Howard  Barlow 
(31  concerts). 

Grand  Opera  Miniatures;  presented  condensed  versions 
of  grand  operas  by  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, chorus  and  soloists  under  the  direction  of  How- 
ard Barlow. 

U.  S.  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Bands  (231  concerts). 

Philco  Symphony  Concert  Series:  orchestra  and  vocal 
soloists,  Howard  Barlow,  conductor  ;  presenting  some 
of  the  greatest  symphonic  masterpieces,  the  first  air 
performance  of  Kikimora,  by  Liadoff,  an  all-Ameri- 
can program  at  the  opening  of  Columbia's  national 
hook-up  on  September  30. 

College  Bands  and  Choirs  (8  special  broadcasts)  . 


Cathedral  Hour:  presentations  of  Dubois'  Seven  Last 
Words  of  Christ  and  Stainer's  Crucifixion  (50  con- 
certs). 

Columbia  Artists'  Recital  (200  concerts). 

Chamber  music  programs  by:  Columbia  Little  Sym- 
phony, Continental  String  Quartet,  French  Trio  and 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston,  Nicolas  Slonimsky, 
conductor  (62  concerts). 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music   (21  concerts). 

Symphony  concerts:  broadcast  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Society  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
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at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium;  Columbia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Rochester 
Civic  Orchestra,  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

U.  S.  Army,  Marine,  and  Navy  Bands  (102  concerts). 

Toscha  Seidel  and  the  Columbia  Concert  Orchestra: 
under  the  direction  of  Howard  Barlow  (26  concerts). 

Light  Opera  Gems:  under  the  direction  of  F.  Channon 
Collinge  (36  broadcasts). 

Barbara  Maurel  and  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra: conducted  by  Howard  Barlow  (20  concerts). 

Grand  Opera  Miniatures:  condensed  versions  of  operas, 
including  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman's  The  Garden 
of  Mystery  (18  broadcasts). 

Ernest  Hutcheson  and  the  Columbia,  Symphony  Orches- 
tra (14  broadcasts). 

Music  Along  the  Wires:  Symphony  orchestra  conducted 
by  Domenico  Savino  and  Fritz  Reiner. 

Simmons  Hour:  Symphony  orchestra  conducted  by 
Wilfred  Pelletier,  soloists  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company. 

United  States  School  of  Music  Programs:  talks  on 
musical  compositions  with  musical  illustrations. 

Rebroadcasts  from  Europe;  3  operas  from  London, 
Mozart's  Requiem  from  Salzburg. 

1932 

Symphony  concerts  broadcast  by  the :  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Society,  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Library  of  Congress  Chamber  Music  Series:  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  auditorium  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  featuring  the  most  famous  chamber  music  en- 
sembles of  America  and  Europe. 

U.  S.  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Bands  (225  concerts). 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  (19  concerts). 

Ernest  Hutcheson  and  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra (38  concerts). 

Toscha  Seidel  and  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra 
(26  concerts). 

Fisk  University  Chorus  (9  broadcasts). 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ  (17  concerts). 

Musical  Americana:  series  of  19  programs  devoted 
entirely  to  the  compositions  of  Americans,  including 
vocal,  instrumental  and  symphonic  music  by  Ethel- 
bert  Nevin,  Lamar  Stringfield,  Charles  Skilton,  David 
Guion,  Jacques  Wolfe,  Howard  Brockway,  Mrs.  H. 
A.  A.  Beach,  Stephen  Foster,  Louis  Gottschalk, 
Marion  Bauer,  Edward  MacDowell  and  others. 

Ottorino  Respighi  conducted  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Society  in  a  program  of  his  own 
music  on  Mar.  20. 

Columbia  Concerts  Programs  (14  concerts). 

Air  premiere  of  Quarter-tone  Piano  played  by  Hans 
Barth. 


1933 


New  York  Philharmonic  SynipJiony  Society,  with  Ar- 
turo  Toscanini,  Bruno  Walter,  Hans  Lange,  con- 
ductors, the  significant  programs  including  Serge 
Prokofieff  as  soloist  in  his  third  piano  concerto,  and 
first  New  York  performance  of  Howard  Hanson's 
first  symphony. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski,  presented  three  series  of  concerts.  One  of  these 
series  presented  the  orchestra  every  evening  for  fif- 
teen ^ minutes;  Stokowski  innovated  the  technique  of 
playing  one  movement  of  a  symphony  each  night, 
thus  taking  four  nights  to  play  a  complete  symphony. 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ  (53  concerts). 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  including  several  condensed 
versions  of  operas  (22  concerts). 

Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Howard 
Barlow  (12  concerts). 

Chamber  Music  by  the  Compinsky  Trio,  Canadian 
String  Ensemble,  Savitt  String  Ensemble,  Chamber 
Music  Festival  from  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  the  Aeolian  String  Quartet  (81  con- 
certs). 

Summer  concerts  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at 
Robin  Hood  Dell  (16  concerts). 

New  World  Symphony  Series  under  the  direction  of 
Howard  Barlow. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  Children's 
Concerts  (10  concerts). 

Cathedral  Hour  (39  concerts). 

1934 

New  World  Symphony  Series  conducted  by  Howard 
Barlow. 

U.  S.  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Bands  (117  concerts). 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  (27  concerts) . 

Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  broadcasts,  con- 
ducted by  Leopold  Stokowski,  included:  the  first 
American  performance  of  Belshassar's  Feast  by  Wil- 
liam Walton,  world  premiere  of  Negro  Symphony  by 
William  L.  Dawson,  the  air  premieres  of  Harl  Mc- 
Donald's Sante  F&  Symphony  and  Ponce's  Chapulte- 
pecf  and  the  first  radio  appearance  with  symphony  or- 
chestra by  Yehudi  Menuhin. 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ  (56  broad- 
casts). 

Chamber  Music  by  the  Gordon  String  Quartet,  Savitt 
String  Quartet,  Berrere-Salzedo-Britt,  Ensemble, 
Melodic  Strings,  Musical  Art  Quartet,  Maganini 
Chamber  Symphony,  Compinsky  Trio,  Cleveland 
String  Quartet,  Roth  String  Quartet  and  Laurent 
String  Quintet  of  Boston  (66  concerts). 

Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  (6  concerts). 

Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour:  Victor  Kolar  conducting 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  also  distinguished 
concert  artists  as  guest  soloists. 
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Concerts  by  American  Orchestras:  including  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Columbia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Portland  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Melody  Masterpieces  under  the  direction  of  Howard 
Barlow  (17  concerts). 

Understanding  Music:  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
description  and  explanatory  lectures  by  Howard  Bar- 
low on  the  standard  classics,  with  Barlow  conducting 
the  orchestra  in  musical  illustrations  (10  concerts). 

Bach  Festival  -from  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Piano  Pointers  by  Abram  Chasins ;  presenting  talks  on 
piano  technique  with  musical  illustrations  (37  re- 
citals). 

New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  con- 
ducted by  Bruno  Walter,  Arturo  Toscanini,  Otto 
Klemperer,  Werner  Janssen  and  Hans  Lange  (29 
concerts).  From  Jan.  28  to  Apr.  10  the  Columbia 
network  offered  its  facilities  for  the  Philharmonic's 
"Save  the  Symphony"  campaign,  presenting  weekly 
speakers  during  the  intermissions  of  its  Sunday  after- 
noon concerts,  over  the  air.  These  speakers  included : 
Mrs.  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  Mayor  Fiorella  La 
Guardia,  Henry  Harkness  Flagler,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Astor,  Clarence  Mackay,  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
Deems  Taylor,  Geraldine  Farrar,  George  Gershwin 
and  Felix  Warburg.  Columbia  radio  listeners  con- 
tributed $65,000  of  the  $502,559  fund  raised  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  campaign.  More  than  $17,000  was  raised 
as  a  result  of  a  single  broadcast  made  on  Toscanini's 
birthday,  when  Toscanini  spoke  over  the  air  for  the 
first  time  (Mar.  25). 

Children's  Concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  (5  concerts). 

Maganini  Chamber  Symphony,  ail-American  composer 
program. 

Hampton  Institute  Choir,  singing  Negro  spirituals  (8 
concerts). 

Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  by  Gertrude  Stein  and  Virgil 
Thompson ;  excerpts  broadcast  from  Hartford,  Conn. 

1935 

U.  S.  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Bands  (100  concerts). 

Chamber  Music  by :  Cleveland  String  Quartet  (present- 
ing special  cycle  of  new  American  quartets  including 
compositions  by  Cooley,  Shepherd,  Carpenter,  Harris 
and  Porter;  Pro  Arte  String  Quartette  of  Brussels, 
presenting  a  complete  cycle  of  Beethoven's  quartets ; 
and  the  Walden  String  Quartet. 

Concerts  by  American  Orchestras  including  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  San  Diego  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seattle  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Portland  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra,  San  Francisco 
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Symphony  Orchestra,  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestras. 

Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour>  concerts  by  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloists. 

Music  of  the  Church  (8  concerts). 

Musical  Album:  Concert  orchestra  conducted  by 
Howard  Barlow,  with  Mary  Eastman  as  soloist. 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  (16  concerts). 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music;  vocal,  instrumental 
and  chamber  music  by  students  and  faculty  (30  con- 
certs). 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ  (52  concerts). 

Piano  Pointers  by  Abram  Chasins  (n  broadcasts). 

Understanding  Music  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

From  Old  Vienna,  5  broadcasts  of  Viennese  music  by 
a  concert  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Howard 
Barlow. 

Understanding  Opera:  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
chorus,  and  soloists,  conducted  by  Howard  Barlow. 
Problems  of  opera  discussed  personally  by  Mr.  Bar- 
low, with  musical  illustrations  by  the  ensemble  (9 
concerts). 

On  the  Village  Green:  Concert  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Howard  Barlow,  playing  the  dances  of  various  na- 
tionalities. 

Foreign  broadcasts  including:  Josef  Hofmann,  with 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir  Hamilton 
Harty,  from  Queens  Hall;  Brazilian  Independence 
Day  Program ;  Rio  de  Janeiro  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra conducted  by  Burle  Max;  "Youth  Sings  across 
the  Borders,"  consisting  of  folk  music,  short-waved 
from  Hawaii,  New  York,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Belgium  and  Norway. 

Clyde  Barrie,  negro  baritone,  in  programs  of  spirituals 
and  ballads  (37  concerts). 

70th  birthday  of  Sibelius,  celebrated  by  a  special  Sibelius 
performance  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Society,  conducted  by  Otto  Klemperer,  and 
broadcast  to  Finland. 

1936 

Concerts  by  American  Orchestras  including :  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Columbia  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seattle  Symphony 
Orchestra,  San  Diego  Symphony  Orchestra,  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Portland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Portland  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Hawaiian  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society. 

Chamber  Music  by  the :  French  Trio,  Cleveland  String 
Quartet,  Kreiner  String  Quartet,  Library  of  Congress 
Musicale ;  ensembles  presented  included  the  Pro  Arte 
Quartette  of  Brussels,  Cincinnati  Woodwind  En- 
semble, and  the  Coolidge  Quartet  (54  concerts). 
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Beethoven  Violin  and  Piano  Sonatas  by  Nicolai  Bere- 
zowsky,  violinist,  and  Emmanuel  Bay,  pianist. 

Brahms  and  Grieg  Violin  and  Piano  Sonatas  by  Nicolai 
Berezowsky,  violinist,  and  Frank  Sheridan,  pianist. 

Bolek  Musicale,  song  recitals  from  Baltimore,  Md.  (10 
concerts). 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  (25  concerts). 

Columbia  Concert  Hall  including:  E.  Robert  Schmitz, 
famous  French  concert  pianist,  with  orchestra ;  Victor 
Bay,  conductor;  Concert-Pianists  Series.  Famous 
concert  pianists,  featured  on  individual  programs; 
Story  of  the  Song,  with  attention  to  little  known 
literature  in  song  repertoire. 

Columbia  Dinner  Concerts;  concert  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Victor  Bay  (17  concerts). 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  (29  broadcasts). 

Everybody's  Music;  symphony  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Howard  Barlow ;  Henry  M.  Neeley,  commentator  (25 
concerts). 

Vladimir  Heifets  Singers:  Traditional  Hungarian  folk 
music  by  mixed  chorus,  with  salon  orchestra,  accom- 
paniment, conducted  by  Emery  Deutsch  (25  con- 
certs). 

Music  by  Famous  Amateurs:  Music  by  famous  people, 
who  were  not  professional  musicians,  including 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  Henry  VIII,  Sidney 
Lanier,  Frederick  Nietzsche,  jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Richard  I  of  England,  Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre, 
Henri  IV  of  France,  Queen  Hortense  of  Spain, 
Charles  I  of  England,  Louis  XIII  of  France  and 
Marie  Antoinette  of  France. 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ  (50  concerts). 

E.  Robert  Schrnitz:  French  concert  pianist,  in  a  series 
of  programs  showing  similarity  between  music  of 
Bach  and  Debussy  (7  concerts). 

Beethoven  Sonata  Series:  Alexander  Smallens,  concert 
pianist,  playing  all  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven. 

Understanding  Opera  (n  concerts). 

U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Bands  (63  concerts). 

Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  soloists. 

Cavalcade  of  America:  a  series  of  programs  presenting 
Arthur  Pryor  and  his  band — "The  Development  of 
Band  Music  in  America";  The  Evolution  of  Dance 
Music  in  America,  Development  of  American  Oper- 
etta and  Musical  Comedy,  Modern  American  Orches- 
tral Music,  The  Orchestra  of  Today,  and  How  it 
Grew,  Music  of  the  Movies. 

World  prewwbres  of  Philip  James'  Bret  Harte,  Otto 
Luening's  Two  Symphonic  Sketches,  Chavez's  Sin- 
fonia  India. 

Air  premieres  of  William  Boyce's  Symphony  No.  J, 
William  Walton's  Fagade,  Cherubini's  Symphony 
in  D,  Verdi's  Quartet  in  E  minor,  Lazarre  Saminsky's 
Three  Shadows,  Bernard  Rogers'  Once  Upon  a  Time. 

Toscaninfs  final  concert  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Society  broadcast  from  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Apr.  29. 


1937 
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Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  (26  concerts). 

Modern  Masters:  Featuring  the  modern  composers, 
Ernst  Toch  who  played  a  program  of  his  own  piano 
music,  Serge  Prokofieff  who  played  a  program  of  his 
own  piano  music,  Carlos  Salzedo  who  played  a  pro- 
gram of  his  own  harp  music,  Carlos  Chavez  who 
played  his  Sonatina,  36,  Fox,  Sinfonia  India  in  a 
piano  transcription  and  his  Sonata  for  Violin  and 
Piano  with  Nicolai  Berezowsky,  violinist,  and  Louis 
Gruenberg  who  played  a  program  of  his  own  piano 
music,  with  Mary  Anne  Kaufman,  soprano,  assisting 
in  his  songs  (5  broadcasts). 

Music  of  Famous  Amateurs,  continued:  Music  by 
famous  people  who  were  not  professional  musicians, 
including  music  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman,  Samuel  Butler, 
Martin  Luther,  Prince  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Prince 
Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  Prince  Gesualdo  of  Venosa, 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  Francois  Villon,  John 
Milton,  Sr.,  Thomas  Campion,  Samuel  Pepys  and 
Franqois  Andre  Philidor. 

Pop  Concerts  by  the  Columbia  Concert  Orchestra, 
Howard  Barlow  and  Victor  Bay,  conductors  (35 
broadcasts). 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music  (29  broadcasts). 

Story  of  the  Song  (30  broadcasts). 

United  States  Army  Band  (48  broadcasts). 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir  and  Organ  (52  broadcasts). 

Musical  Americana:  Columbia  Concert  Orchestra,  Vic- 
tor Bay,  conductor  (17  broadcasts). 

Library  of  Congress  Musicales:  Chamber  music  by  out- 
standing ensembles  and  soloists  from  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.  C.  (6  broadcasts). 

Everybody's  Music:  Included  in  this  series  were  the 
first  concert  appearance  in  America  of  Amparo 
Iturbi,  air  premiere  of  children's  opera,  Second  Hurri- 
cane, by  Aaron  Copland,  world  premieres  of  follow- 
ing works  which  were  commissioned  by  the  Columbia 
Composers  Commission :  Lenox  Avenue  by  William 
Grant  Still,  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  by 
Walter  Piston,  Music  for  Radio  by  Aaron  Copland, 
Time  Suite  by  Roy  Harris,  Third  Symphony  by 
Howard  Hanson,  Green  Mansions,  a  radio  opera  by 
Louis  Gruenberg  (22  broadcasts). 

E.  Robert  Schmitz,  playing  cycle  of  Russian  piano  mu- 
sic (10  broadcasts). 

Grant  Park  Concerts:  Including  the  Women's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Ebba  Sundstrom,  Leroy 
Shield  and  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  Richard 
Czerwonky  and  the  Chicago  Philharmonic  (12  broad- 
casts). 

Evenings  ivith  Papa  Haydn:  Haydn  symphonies  con- 
ducted by  Howard  Barlow;  actor  impersonating  the 
character  of  Josef  Haydn  commentating  on  music  (4 
broadcasts). 

Columbia  Concert  Orchestra:  Programs  of  serious  mu- 
sic for  strings  conducted  by  a  series  of  guest  con- 
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ductors  including  Paul  Lemay,  Frederick  Charles 
Adler,  Philip  James,  Bernard  Herrmann,  Hans 
Kindler,  Fritz  Mahler,  Nicolai  Berezowsky,  Victor 
Bay  and  Vittorio  Giannini  (n  broadcasts). 

Essays  in  Music:  Symphony  orchestra  conducted  by 
Victor  Bay;  programs  built  around  special  themes 
like  Rivers,  Transportation,  the  Minuet,  etc.,  dealt 
with  by  music  (10  broadcasts). 

Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour,  continued:  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  conducted  by  Jose  Iturbi,  Victor 
Kolar,  Fritz  Reiner,  Alexander  Smallens,  Eugene 
Ormandy.  Guest  stars  included  Lily  Pons,  Betty 
Jaynes,  John  Charles  Thomas,  Josef  Hofmann, 
Lucrezia  Bori,  Richard  Bonelli,  Lotte  Lehmann, 
Yehudi  and  Hepzibah  Menuhin,  Myra  Hess,  Eliza- 
beth Rethberg,  Ethel  Bartlett  and  Rae  Robertson, 
Dusolina  Giannini,  Ruggiero  Ricci,  Nelson  Eddy, 
Kirsten  Flagstadt,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Bidu  Sayao, 
Gladys  Swarthout,  and  Mischa  Levitzki. 

Broadcasts  by  American  orchestras:  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra^  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Rochester  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Chamber  Music:  Walden  String  Quartet,  Kreiner 
Quartet,  Compinsky  Trio,  Perole  Quartet,  Esardy 
Trio  and  the  Roth  String  Quartet  (53  broadcasts) . 

World  Concerts  of  the  Union  Internationale  de  Radio- 
fusion  (3  broadcasts). 

Tokyo  Symphony  Orchestra  playing  Claude  Lapham's 
Japanese  Piano  Concerto,  a  rebroadcast. 

American  School  of  the  Air:  Featured  rebroadcasts  of 
school  children  singing  and  playing  native  music  from 
England,  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Germany,  Poland,  Sweden. 

World  premieres  of :  Passcaglia,  Cadenza  and  Fugue  by 
Roy  Harris;  I've  got  the  Tune,  a  radio  opera,  by 
Marc  Blitzstein. 

Air  premieres  of :  Roy  Harris'  A  Symphony  for  Voices, 
Ernest  Bloch's  A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness. 

Igor  Stravinsky  conducted  his  Fireworks,  Petrouchka, 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  and  the  Fire  Bird  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society. 

1938 

Everybody's  Music,  continued  for  the  third  season :  For 
this  series  Howard  Barlow  issued  a  call  for  manu- 
script compositions  by  American  "unknowns";  he 
made  a  place  for  at  least  one  such  manuscript  work 
a  week,  discovered  several  composers  whose  work  was 
highly  deserving  of  performance,  among  them  being 
Partita  by  Paul  Creston  and  Episodic  Suite  by  Julia 
Smith. 

Twelve  Concerti  Grossi  by  G.  F.  Handel  performed  by 
a  string  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Bernard 
Herrmann  (12  broadcasts). 


From  the  Organ  Loft:  a  series  of  sacred  organ  works 
performed  by  Julius  Mattfeld. 

Composers,  featuring  music  by  Louis  Gruenberg,  Quincy 
Porter,  Robert  McBride,  Oscar  Levant,  Elie  Sing- 
meister  and  Frederick  Jacobi  (2  broadcasts). 

Chamber  Music  broadcasts  by :  Boris  Morros  Quartet, 
Kreiner  Quartet,  Columbia  Chamber  Orchestra. 

A  Little  Night  Music:  A  series  of  broadcasts  of  the 
concert  orchestra  featuring  i8th  century  music. 

Exploring  Music:  A  series  of  broadcasts  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  neglected  masterpieces. 

Music  for  Fun:  A  series  of  serious  music  broadcasts  for 
the  family,  conducted  by  Howard  Barlow,  in  which 
a  child  or  parent  commentator  picked  from  various 
homes  around  New  York  extemporaneously  gives  his 
reaction  to  the  music. 

Columbia  Chorus  Quest:  A  series  of  16  programs  de- 
signed to  promote  America's  healthy  interest  in 
song  by  giving  public  audition  to  various  local  choirs 
and  singing  societies ;  a  silver  cup  and  a  concert  tour 
were  awarded  by  a  special  board  to  the  winning 
group,  the  Ohio  State  University  Symphonic  Choir. 

Keyboard  Concerts:  A  series  devoted  to  fine  music  of 
the  piano,  harpsichord,  clavichord  and  other  keyboard 
instruments;  among  its  featured  performers  were 
George  Copeland,  Yella  Pessl  and  E.  Robert  Schmitz. 

World  premieres  of:  Moby  Dick,  a  radio  cantata,  by 
Bernard  Herrmann,  Quincy  Porter's  Symphony  No. 
i /Francois  Poulenc's  Deux  Marches  et  Intercedes; 
Largo  for  Strings  by  Charles  Ives,  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman's  Piano  Quintet.  The  following  works  com- 
missioned by  the  CBS  were  given  premieres:  Robert 
Russell  Bennett's  Eight  Etude  for  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Leo  Sowerby's  Theme  in  Yellow,  Vittorio  Gian-  ' 
nini's  special  radio  opera,  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Air  premieres  of  Stan  Golestan's  First  Rumanian  Rhap- 
sody, Sabin  Dragoi's  Suite  Rustique,  Delius'  Prelude 
to  Irmelin,  a  complete  performance  of  Henry  Purcell's 
Dido  and  Aeneas. 

Special  rebroadcasts  included:  The  1 6th- festival  of  the 
International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music;  An 
international  concert  from  Australia  (the  Fourth 
World  Concert  of  the  Union  Internationale  de  Radio- 
fusion). 

5oth  anniversary  of  Josef  Hofmann's  d&but,  broadcast 
on  Mar.  13. 

Memorials  to  composers  included :  3  broadcasts  of  works 
by  Edward  MacDowell;  tribute  to  Maurice  Ravel 
paid  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  So- 
ciety and  Robert  Casadesus;  Paul  Whiteman  and 
Howard  Barlow,  their  combined  orchestras  and  solo- 
ists in  a  tribute  to  George  Gershwin. 

(2)  The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
1927 

Concerts  for  Young  People  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  first  network  broadcast. 

Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company;  first  broadcast. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Toscanini  and 
Mengelberg  conducting. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra,  concerts. 

Great  Composers;  with  concert  orchestra  and  explana- 
tory comment. 

National  Grand  Opera  Company;  studio  productions 
of  condensed  opera. 

The  Continentals;  opera  concerts  with  staff  singers  and 
concert  orchestra. 

Choral  Music;  cantatas  and  oratorios  on  religious  holi- 
days and  other  suitable  occasions. 

Chamber  Music;  programs  of  sonatas,  trios,  quartets, 
etc. 

RCA  Hour  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Walter  Damrosch. 

Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour;  operatic  stars,  concert 
artists  and  small  symphony  orchestra. 

Atwater  Kent  Auditions;  local  auditions,  with  winners 
broadcasting  from  New  York. 

1928 

Inauguration  of  RCA  Educational  Hour  (now  NBC 
Music  Appreciation  Hour),  Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ducting. 

Victor  Herbert  Memorial  Concert. 

Chicago  Civic  Opera  House  broadcasts. 

General  Electric  Concerts;  series  of  symphonic  pro- 
grams by  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Damrosch 
conducting. 

National  Grand  Opera  Company;  30  grand  opera  pres- 
entations. 

National  Light  Opera  Company,  25  light  opera  presen- 
tations. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Coates,  Van 
Hopgstraten  and  Molinari. 

U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  and  Goldman  Bands  (120 
concerts). 

1929 

Philadelphia  Orchestra;  first  broadcasts. 

Chicago  Civic  Opera  House  broadcasts. 

World  premiere  of  "Ombre  Russe"  by  Cesare  Sodero ; 
studio  presentation  of  complete  opera. 

Puccini  Operas;  first  radio  presentations. 

First  re-broadcasts  of  European  programs;  Christmas 
programs  from  England,  Germany  and  Holland. 

Concerts  by  American  Orchestras  including  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra,  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
Rochester  Civic  Orchestra. 

St^idio  Grand  Operas,  including  Parsifal,  by  National 
Grand  Opera  Company. 

Studio  Oratorios,  including  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion 
and  Brahms'  Requiem,  by  National  Oratorio  Society. 


Standard  School  Broadcasts  and  Standard  Symphony 
Concerts. 

1930 

Symphony  concerts  from  Europe  by  the  London  Sym- 

phony Orchestra. 

Opera  from  Europe  (Dresden  Opera). 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  House  broadcasts. 
Studio  Grand  Operas  by  NBC  Grand  Opera  Company. 
Studio  Light  Operas  by  NBC  Light  Opera  Company. 
Symphony  Concerts  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Rochester  Philharmonic  and 

Rochester  Civic  Orchestras. 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  from  October  to 

April. 

NBC  Oratorio  Society,  directed  by  Reinald  Werrenrath. 
Chamber  Music,  programs  by:  Musical  Art  Quartet, 

Gordon  String  Quartet,  Pro-Arte  Quartet,  London 

String  Quartet. 
NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour,  continued. 


First  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  Broadcast;  opera 

Hansel  and  Gretel  from  stage. 
Choral  music  from  Europe,  including  Sistine  Chapel 

Choir  from  the  Vatican,  Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius 

from  London  and  music  festivals  from  Germany. 
Chaniber  Music  from  Europe,  including  four  programs 

from  London. 
Symphony  Concerts  from  Europe,  including  the  London 

Symphony   Orchestra,    BBC   Symphony   Orchestra, 

Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  symphony  con- 

certs from  Germany  and  Italy. 
Opera   from   Europe,   including   performances    from 

Covent  Garden,  London,  and  from  Salzburg. 
Boston  Pop  Concerts;  first  broadcasts. 
Chicago  Civic  Opera,  broadcasts. 
Chamber  Concerts  from  Library  of  Congress  audi- 

torium; under  auspices  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 

Coolidge  foundation. 
Eastman  School  of  Music  Series. 
NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour,  continued. 
NBC  Oratorio  Society  series  of  oratorios  and  cantatas. 
NBC  Symphonic  Hour  inaugurated. 
First  Competition  for  Musical  Compositions;  NBC  Or- 

chestral Awards  for  American  composers:  5  prizes 

totaling  $10,000. 

1932 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  (25  opera  broadcasts). 

Symphonic  Series  by  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Damrosch,  Rapee  and  guest  conductors. 

Symphonic  Programs  by  American  Orchestras,  includ- 
ing the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Rochester  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Rochester  Civic  Orchestra,  Chautauqua 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Eastman  School  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Boston  Pop  Concerts. 
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Chicago  Civic  Opera  Broadcasts. 

San  Francisco  and  Covent  Garden  Opera  Broadcasts. 

NBC  Orchestral  Awards;  performances  of  works  by: 

Philip  James,   Max  Wald,    Carl  Eppert,   Florence 

Galajikian  and  Nicolai  Berezowsky. 
World  premiere  of  radio  opera,  "The  Willow  Tree"  by 

Charles  Wakefield  Cadman. 
Westminster  Choir  Broadcasts. 
Chicago  A  Cappella  Choir  Broadcasts. 
Our  American  Music;  lecture  concerts  by  John  Tasker 

Howard,  assisted  by  NBC  Concert  Orchestra. 

1933 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (2  hour  programs). 

Inauguration  of  Radio  City  Studios  with  symphony  con- 
cert by  orchestra  of  400  players. 

World  premiere  of  "The  Emperor  Jones"  by  Louis 
Gruenberg,  broadcast  from  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Opera  (17  broadcasts). 

Symphony  Orchestra  (260  concerts). 

Westminster  Choir  Broadcasts. 

Chicago  A  Cappella  Choir  Broadcasts. 

Choral  music  from  Europe,  including  Sistine  Chapel 
Choir,  Beuron  Monastery  Choir,  Boys'  Choirs  from 
Germany  and  others. 

Musical  Program  from  Russia. 

Symphony  Concerts  from  Europe,  including  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony  from  Bayreuth  (Richard 
Strauss  conducting),  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Lipsia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra from  Leipzig  (Howard  Hanson  conducting) 
and  others. 

Chamber  Music  by  NBC  String  Quartet  and  other 
groups. 

NBC  String  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Frank 
Black. 

1934 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Broadcasts,  including  pre- 
miere of  Merry  Mount  by  Howard  Hanson. 

Chicago  Civic  Opera  House  Broadcasts. 

American  Symphonic  Concerts  by  the:  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Symphony, 
Duluth  Symphony,  Eastman  School  Symphony,  Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic,  Minneapolis  Symphony,  Phila- 
delphia City  Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Roch- 
ester Civic  Orchestra,  Rochester  Philharmonic,  San 
Francisco  Civic  and  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

European  Symphonic  Concerts  by  the :  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, British  Broadcasting  Company  Symphony, 
Buenos  Aires  Radio  Splendide,  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra,  Finnish  National  Orchestra,  Hel- 
singfors  Symphony,  London  Philharmonic,  Moscow 
Symphony,  Prague  Philharmonic,  Hague  Residente 
Orchestra  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (307 
concerts). 

Music  and  American  Youth  series. 
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NBC  Music  Guild. 

Folk  Music  of  the  South;  a  series  of  broadcasts  by  folk 

musicians  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 

with  commentaries  by  John  Powell. 

1935 

American  Symphonic  Concerts  by  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra,  NBC  String  Symphony,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Roch- 
ester Civic  Orchestra,  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Kansas  City  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra,  U.  S.  Navy  Band 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Carnegie  Institute  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, General  Motors  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Great  Lakes  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Chautauqua  Symphony  Orchestra, 
National  High  School  Orchestra,  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Orchestra,  Chicago  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Chicago  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Orchestra  (346  concerts). 

Symphonic  Programs  from  Europe  (26  concerts). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  (18  operas). 

European  Opera  Houses  (9  operas). 

Radio  City  Music  Hall  (15  operas). 

The  Silent  Woman;  opera  by  Richard  Strauss  broadcast 
from  Dresden. 

Chamber  Concerts  by  the  Music  Guild  and  others  (307 
concerts). 

NBC  Light  Opera  Company  (38  light  operas). 

Choral  Programs  by  Chicago  A  Cappella  Choir,  Hamp- 
ton Institute  Choir,  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  and  others 
(218  concerts). 

Lecture  Concerts  by  Dr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Mme. 
Olga  Samarpff  Stokowski,  Samuel  Thewman  and 
Abram  Chasins  (24  concerts). 

Salsburg  Operatic  and  Symphonic  Broadcasts;  Tos- 
canini,  Walter,  Weingartner  and  Patimgartner  con- 
ducting. 

Chamber  Music  Works  by  American  Composers,  written 
specially  for  broadcasting,  offered  by  NBC  Music 
Guild  (3  prizes  totaling  $1750). 

1936 

American  Symphonic  Concerts  by  the :  RCA  Symphony 
Orchestra,  General  Motors  Symphony,  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Carnegie  Tech  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony, 
Cleveland  Symphony,  Detroit  Symphony,  Eastman 
School  Symphony,  Kansas  City  Philharmonic,  Little 
Symphony,  Minneapolis  Symphony,  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Rochester  Civic  Or- 
chestra, Rochester  Philharmonic,  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, Syracuse  Symphony,  Chautauqua  Symphony, 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  Symphony,  NBC  Symphony 
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Orchestra  and  NBC  String  Symphony  (385  con- 
certs). 

European  Symphonic  Concerts  by  the  Berlin  National 
Orchestra,  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra,  Bonn  Symphony 
Orchestra,  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  Brussels  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Budapest  Opera  Orchestra,  Buda- 
pest Philharmonic,  Budapest  Concert  Orchestra, 
Dresden  Opera  Orchestra,  Orchestra  Nationale  of 
France,  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Lithuanian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Moscow  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Palestine  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Polish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Prague  Symphony  Orchestra,  Prague  Radio  Orches- 
tra, Rome  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra,  Turin  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Salzburg  Music  Festival  Orchestra, 
Stockholm  Symphony  Orchestra,  Vienna  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (35 
concerts). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  (17  complete  operas). 

Opera  Broadcasts  from  other  opera  houses  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  including  first  rebroadcast  of 
operas  from  Glyndebourne,  England,  and  the  world 
premiere  of  Leon  and  Edrita  by  the  American  com- 
poser Charles  Flick-Steger  from  Krehfeld,  Germany 
(17  broadcasts). 

NBC  Light  Opera  Company  (36  light  operas). 

Salzburg  Music  Festival  (8  rebroadcasts). 

Choral  Programs  by  Hampton  Institute  Choir,  Chicago 
A  Cappella  Choir,  Westminster  Choir,  Paulist  Chor- 
isters and  others  (243  programs). 

Chamber  Music;  programs  by  the  NBC  Music  Guild 
and  others,  among  them  being  first  public  perform- 
ances by  Coolidge  String  Quartet  (277  concerts). 

1937-1938 

Symphonic  programs  by  American  orchestras  including 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra, 
NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour,  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  NBC  String  Symphony,  Eastman 
School  Symphony,  New  England  Conservatory  Sym- 
phony, Peabody  Conservatory  Symphony,  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  Rochester  Civic  Orchestra,  Boston  Pop 
Concerts,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Symphony 
Orchestra,  National  High  School  Orchestra,  Robin 
Hood  Dell  Concerts  (Philadelphia  Orchestra),  Chau- 
tauqua  Symphony  Orchestra,  Grant  Park  Concerts, 
General  Motors  Concerts,  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Saratoga  Spa  Festival  Orchestra. 

European  Symphonic  Concerts  by  the:  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Royal  Philharmonic  of  London, 
BBC  Symphony,  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, Salzburg  Orchestra,  Prague  Symphony,  Hel- 
singfors  Municipal  Orchestra,  Turin  Symphony, 
French  Conservatory  Orchestra,  Copenhagen  Radio 
Orchestra,  Norwegian  Radio  Orchestra,  Irish  Radio 
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Orchestra,  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra,  Vienna  Radio 
Orchestra,  Polish  Radio  Orchestra,  Hungarian  Or- 
chestra of  Austrian  Broadcasting  Company,  250- 
Piece  Gypsy  Orchestra — from  Budapest,  Lithuanian 
Conservatory  Orchestra  and  String  Orchestra  using 
"Strads" — from  Cremona. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  (21  operas  broadcast). 

Cincinnati  Summer  Opera  (7  operas  broadcast). 

Operas  from  Europe:  Bayreuth,  Salzburg,  Covent  Gar- 
den, La  Scala,  Rome,  Amsterdam,  Bratislava  and 
Glyndebourne  (21  broadcasts). 

NBC  Light  Opera  Company  (25  broadcasts). 

Choral  programs  by :  Tuskegee  Institute  Choir,  Chicago 
A  Cappella  Choir,  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  others, 
including  one  program  from  Germany  by  chorus  of 
100,000  voices  (237  broadcasts). 

Cliamber  Music  programs  by :  the  NBC  Music  Guild, 
Coolidge  Foundation,  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
America  and  others  (217  broadcasts). 

Vocal  Recitals  by  sustaining  artists  (539  broadcasts). 

Instrumental  Recitals  by  sustaining  artists  (in  broad- 
casts). 

World  premieres  of :  compositions  which  received  NBC 
Music  Guild  Awards  (Composers:  Mitya  Stillman, 
Alois  Reiser,  Rudolph  Forst),  Nathaniel  Dett's  The 
Ordering  of  Moses,  Otto  Wick's  The  Temples  of 
Peshawur,  Ferde  Grofe's  Hollywood  Suite,  Ulric 
Cole's  String  Quartet,  Arne  Oldberg's  Piano  Quintet, 
Louis  Gruenberg's  Piano  Quartet,  works  by  Charles 
Vardell,  George  McKay,  Hans  Spialek,  William 
Grant  Still,  Burrill  Phillips,  Arthur  Lange,  Wesley 
La  Violette,  Bernard  Herman,  Homer  Keller. 

Air  premieres  of:  Seth  Bingham's  Wilderness  Stone, 
quartets  by -the  i8th  century  American  composers, 
J.  F.  Peter  and  John  Christopher  Moller. 

American  premieres  of:  Quartet  in  the  Dorian  Mode 
by  William  Walton,  Sonata  for  viola  and  harpsichord 
byW.  F.Bach. 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festivals:  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Koussevitzky  conducting. 

Saratoga  Spa  Music  Festival:  Seven  broadcasts  of  the 
first  music  festival  ever  sponsored  by  any  of  the  forty- 
eight  states.  Chamber  orchestra  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  under 
the  direction  of  F.  Charles  Adler,  Sept.  5-18,  1937 — 
Blue  network. 

Magic  Key  of  RCA:  Weekly  variety  programs  includ- 
ing symphonic  music  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Black,  with  famous  soloists. 

Tuskegee  Institute  Choir:  Weekly  program  of  negro 
spirituals  by  the  world's  most  famous  choir  of  TOO 
negro  students. 

Rising  Musical  Stars:  Weekly  program  presenting  new 
vocal  and  instrumental  talent  with  symphony  orches- 
tra conducted  by  Alexander  Smallens. 
Fun  in  Music:  Weekly  lessons  in  playing  musical  in- 
struments, conducted  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  University  of  Michigan. 
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Philadelphia  Orchestra:  Weekly  hour  of  symphonic  mu- 
sic by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  celebrated 
conductors. 

San  Francisco  Opera  Company  (5  broadcasts). 

Rochester  Series:  Seventy-two  broadcasts  by  the  Roch- 
ester Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Rochester  Civic 
Orchestra  and  the  Eastman  School  Symphony  Or- 
.  chestra,  conducted  by  Jose  Iturbi,  Howard  Hanson, 
Guy  Fraser  Harrison,  etc. 

Seven  Symphonies  of  Sibelius:  Presented  by  the  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Erno  Rapee,  in  its  regular  weekly  program. 

Music  and  American  Youth:  Seven  weekly  programs 
by  school  orchestras,  bands  and  choruses  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country. 

NBC  MUM  Appreciation  Hour:  Tenth  consecutive 
season  of  educational  broadcasts  by  Walter  Damrosch 
and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Voice  of  Firestone:  Weekly  program  of  vocal  and  or- 
chestral favorites  with  symphony  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein,  with  Richard  Crooks, 
Margaret  Speaks  and  other  soloists. 

Music  Is  My  Hobby:  Weekly  programs  by  non- 
professional  musicians  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  other  fields. 

Whittall  Stradivarius  Series:  Five  broadcasts  of  cham- 
ber concerts  played  on  instruments  made  by  Stradi- 
varius. Presented  at  the  Library  of  Congress  under 
auspices  of  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation. 

Chicago  Opera  Company:  Five  broadcasts  of  portions 
of  grand  operas. 

The  Madrigal  Singers:  Weekly  series  of  early  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  by  the  Madrigal  Singers,  Lee 
Jones,  director,  with  Yella  Pessl,  harpsichordist,  as 
soloist. 

NBC  Music  Guild:  Fourth  annual  series  of  chamber 
music  programs  by  leading  groups  and  artists. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Association  (18  broadcasts  of 
complete  operas). 

Heins  and  Robert  Scholz:  American  debut  of  the  fa- 
mous duo-pianists  of  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum,  Dec. 
16,  1937. 

Metropolitan  Auditions  of  the  Air:  Weekly  series  pre- 
senting aspirants  to  grand  opera  careers.  Symphony 
orchestra  conducted  by  Wilfred  Pelletier. 

Chasins  Music  Series:  Weekly  piano  recitals  with  ex- 
planatory comment  by  Abram  Chasins. 

Cleveland  Orchestra:  Ten  symphony  concerts  conducted 
by  Artur  Rodzinski. 

Nadia  Boulanger:  Four  programs  with  explanatory 
comments  by  Nadia  Boulanger. 

Music  and  American  Youth:  Fifth  Winter  Series — 
nineteen  weekly  programs  by  school  orchestras,  bands 
and  choruses  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

New  Friends  of  Music:  Broadcasts  of  portions  of  two 
chamber  concerts  by  New  Friends  of  Music  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City. 
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Art  of  the  Fugue:  First  American  broadcast  of  Bach's 
last  composition  as  transcribed  for  two  pianos  by 
Erich  Schwebesch,  played  by  Heinz  and  Robert 
Scholz. 

NBC  Home  Symphony:  Second  season  of  orchestral 
programs  designed  for  listener-participation,  con- 
ducted by  Ernest  La  Prade. 

Coolidge  Foundation  Concerts:  Broadcasts  of  two 
chamber  music  programs  in  a  series  presented  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge Foundation. 

Tales  of  Great  Rivers:  Music  inspired  by  great  rivers 
of  the  world  with  Lisa  Sergio  as  narrator,  beginning 
May  9,  1938. 

Festival  of  American  Music:  Eighth  annual  festival 
held  at  Eastman  School  of  Music,  April  25,  26  and 
28th. 

Promenade  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Toronto:  Weekly 
"Promenade"  concerts  by  members  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Reginald  Stewart 
and  guest  conductors. 

Boston  "Pop"  Concerts:  Weekly  symphonic  programs 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Fiedler. 

National  Music  Week:  Fifteenth  annual  observance  of 
National  Music  Week,  May  i  to  May  7,  1938.  More 
than  seventy  NBC  network  programs  were  dedicated 
to  this  observance. 

American  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments:  Music  of 
the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries  played  on  the  ancient 
viols  and  harpsichord. 

Grant  Park  Concerts:  Series  of  Summer  concerts  from 
Grant  Park,  Chicago,  presented  by  various  orchestras 
and  bands  (several  programs,  weekly). 

Cincinnati  Summer  Opera  Association:  Second  season 
of  broadcasts  presenting  portions  of  grand  opera  per- 
formances at  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens. 

National  Music  Camp:  Fifth  season  of  weekly  broad- 
casts by  National  High  School  orchestra  and  band. 

Chautauqua  Symphony  Concerts:  Annual  series  of  con- 
certs by  Chautauqua  Symphony  Orchestra,  Albert 
Stoessel,  conductor. 

Chautauqua  Concerts  for  Young  People:  Presented  by 
Chautauqua  Symphony  Orchestra,  Albert  Stoessel, 
conductor. 

Bach  Festival  of  Carmelf  California:  Portion  of  Bach's 
B-Minor  Mass,  conducted  by  Gastone  Usigli. 

Palestrina  and  Other  Early  Italian  Composers — pro- 
gram from  Rome. 

Chopin  Compositions  played  on  the  composer's  own 
piano — from  the  house  in  which  Chopin  was  born, 
near  Warsaw,  Oct.  I7th,  1937. 

Third  Inter-Continental  Concert  under  auspices  of  the 
International  Broadcasting  Union,  from  Java.  . 

Schumann's  "Lost"  Violin  Concerto:  first  performance 
from  Berlin,  Nov.  26,  1937. 
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Christmas  Service  front  Courtyard  of  Church  of  Na- 
tivity in  BetMehem,  Dec.  24. 

BBC  Symphony  Orchestra:  Conducted  by  Arturo  Tos- 
canini, from  London. 

Berlin  State  Orchestra:  Conducted  by  Leo  Borchard, 
from  Berlin. 

Dresden  Philharmonic  Orchestra:  Conducted  by  Paul 
Van  Kempen,  from  Berlin. 

Fourth  Inter-Continental  Concert  under  auspices  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Union,  from  Australia. 

Oslo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  from  Sweden. 

Joan  of  Arc  Festival,  with  music  by  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  of  the  Orleans  Conservatory  of  Music,  from 
Orleans,  May  6,  1938. 

Verdi's  '  Aida"  from  Florence  Music  Festival. 

Royal  Command  Concert,  from  Albert  Hall,  London, 
May  24,  1938. 

Broadcast  to  Russia  of  Special  Concert  by  NBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  conducted  by  Frank  Black,  May 


Wagner  Anniversary  Broadcast,  second,  act  of  "Die 

Meister singer"  from  Leipzig,  May  22,  1938. 
World  Premiere  of  Overture  "1776"  by  American 

composer — Charles    Flick-Steger — from    Bad    Orb, 

Germany. 
Dedication  of  the  Restored  Rheims  Cathedral,  including 

concert  on  the  cathedral  organs  from  Rheims,  July  9, 

1938. 
Wagner's  "Die  Meistersinger"  from  Salzburg,  July  23, 

1938. 

NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts:  a  special  organ- 
ization formed  for  broadcasting  purposes,  and 
trained  by  Artur  RodzinskL  During  1937,  and  end- 
ing June  25,  1938,  the  orchestra  presented  39  con- 
certs conducted  by  Rodzinski,  Monteux,  Toscanini, 
Reiner,  Damrosch,  Chavez,  Hanson,  Ross,  Boult, 
Metropolous,  Molinari,  and  Steinberg. 

Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival:  First  concert  of  the 
fifth  annual  Berkshire  Festival  presented  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
assisted  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Fiedler,  con- 
ductor, with  Jeannette  Vreeland,  Paul  Althouse, 
Anna  Kaskas  and  Norman  Cordon  as  soloists.  Aug. 

4»  1938. 

Act  III  of  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  from  Salz- 
burg, Aug.  i,  1938. 

Portion  of  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni'9  from  Salzburg, 
Aug.  15,  1938. 

Plans  for  the  Autumn  of  1938  include  a  resumption  of 
the  NBC  Symphony  Concerts  on  Oct.  15,  1938,  under 
the  direction  of  Arturo  Toscanini ;  resumption  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Broadcasts,  Nov.  26,  1938;  usual 
series  of  broadcasts  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Chicago 
Opera  Companies ;  the  usual  series  by  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  Rochester  Civic  and  Eastman  School 
Symphony  Orchestras;  continuance  of  the  NBC  Mu- 
sic Appreciation  Hour,  NBC  Home  Symphony,  Fun 
in  Music,  Music  and  American  Youth,  and  other  edu- 


cational series;  continuance  of  the  Magic  Key  of 
RCA,  Metropolitan  Auditions  of  the  Air,  Voice  of 
Firestone,  and  other  commercially  sponsored  pro- 
grams of  fine  music ;  continuance  of  the  NBC  Music 
Guild  programs;  16  broadcasts  of  programs  of  the 
New  Friends  of  Music,  beginning  Oct.  23,  1938,  etc. 

(3)  The  British  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  conception  of  radio  as  an  agency  lending  itself 
naturally  to  music  has  prevailed  since  the  earliest  days 
of  broadcasting  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  programme 
ever  to  be  attempted  was  a  concert,  transmitted  by  the 
Marconi  Company  from  Chelmsford,  in  1920.  Under 
the  B.B.C.  there  has  been  developed  a  great  popular 
extension  of  facilities  for  listening  to  music  (whether 
originating  in  an  opera  house,  concert  hall,  theatre  or 
music  hall)  which  in  earlier  times  could  be  enjoyed  by 
relatively  few  people.  With  the  number  of  licensed 
listeners  reaching  in  1937  a  total  of  8,479,000,  audiences 
listening  to  so-called  "serious"  music  are  estimated  at 
from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  A  typical  season's 
broadcasts  may  include  upwards  of  five  hundred  orches- 
tral concerts,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
chamber  concerts,  instrumental  and  vocal  recitals,  and 
ballad  concerts. 

The  "comprehensive  policy  of  music-giving"  which 
the  B.B.C.  has  followed  has  brought  into  existence 
many  different  kinds  of  musical  organizations  especially 
trained  to  meet  the  technical  requirements  of  broad- 
casting.    The  most  important  of  these  is  the  B.B.C. 
Symphony    Orchestra,    of    119    players,    which    was 
formed  in  1930.    The  names  of  other  units  owned  and 
operated  by  the  B.B.C.,  including  the  Theatre,  Variety, 
and  Dance  Orchestras,  suggest  their  relation  to  various 
types  of  broadcast  programmes.     One  of  the  earliest 
organizations  to  be  established  was  the  Wireless  Mili- 
tary Band;  while  the  latest  is  the  Television  Orchestra. 
There  are  also  the  Wireless  Singers,  a  choral  group  of 
forty  voices,  and  another  much  larger  choral  organiza- 
tion of  two  hundred  fifty  amateurs,  known  simply  as 
the   B.B.C.    Chorus.     Both   of   these  last  mentioned 
groups  assisted  in  the  notable  concerts,  under  Arturo 
Toscanini,  in  1937.    From  time  to  time  (as  for  example 
at  the  Coronation  of  H.  M.  George  VI,  when  delegate 
singers  from  the  Dominions  participated),  these  perma- 
nent groups  may  be  augmented  from  various  sources, 
including  the  military  and  other  "service"  bands.    A 
separate  unit  known  as  the  Empire  Orchestra  serves 
principally  in  connection  with  the  world-wide  daily 
short-wave  service  from  Daventry,     More  than  four 
hundred  staff  instrumentalists  of  the  B.B.C.  are  em- 
ployed in  the  various  orchestras. 

The  groups  already  mentioned  all  form  part  of  the 
London  organization.  The  B.B.C.,  however,  has  what 
might  be  described  as  an  organic  relationship  to  music 
in  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  under  the  system  of  Na- 
tional and  Regional  broadcasting  which  the  Corpora- 
tion adopted.  Each  of  the  various  Regions— Midland, 
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Northern,  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Northern  Ireland— has 
its  own  orchestra,  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, Cardiff,  and  Belfast,  respectively.  Activities  in 
many  English  towns  and  cities,  which  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  radio  had  well-known  musical  organizations  of 
their  own,  have  been  brought  into  close  association  with 
the  B.B.C.,  just  as  there  has  been  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  B.B.C.  and  such  organizations  as  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  London.  Collaboration  with  the  choirs 
of  cathedrals;  the  bringing  together  of  fifty-five  ex- 
perienced choristers  as  "the  B.B.C.  Welsh  Singers"; 
the  broadcasting  of  much  characteristic  Scottish  mu- 
sic ;  the  method  adopted  by  the  Midland  Region  of  illus- 
trating "replies"  to  queries  posed  by  local  listeners  by 
use  of  the  orchestra  itself;  these  suggest  the  many 
opportunities  which  have  been  used  to  promote  musical 
growth  through  regional  broadcasting.  Further  to  em- 
phasize the  mutual  interests  existing  between  the  Lon- 
don and  regional  activities,  the  B.B.C.  Symphony  Or- 
chestra has  given  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  rather 
than  solely  at  the  Queen's  or  Albert  Hall  in  London. 
Music  broadcasts  form  part  of  the  regular  curriculum 
of  thousands  of  schools  throughout  Great  Britain. 

A  natural  development  has  been  to  broadcast  long- 
established  musical  events,  such  as  the  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer "Prom"  concerts  under  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood.  Opera 
has  become  familiar  to  vast  popular  audiences  through 
relays  from  Covent  Garden,  Sadler's  Wells  and  The 
Old  Vic,  supplemented  by  foreign  operatic  broadcasts 
from  the  Milan  Scala,  Bayreuth  and  Salzburg,  while 
the  first  direct  relay  from  New  York  was  the  rebroad- 
casting,  on  Mar.  17,  1938,  of  part  of  the  opera  Carmen. 

Sunday  Symphony  concerts  are  regularly  broadcast 
by  the  B.B.C.  and  present  a  wide  range  of  classical  and 
romantic  composers  while  also  introducing  significant 
modern  works.  Listeners  are  much  more  ready  than 
formerly  to  accept  new  music  in  general  programmes, 
or  in  individual  performances.  Shostakovich's  Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzsensk  was  produced  under  Albert  Coates 
at  Queen's  Hall  in  1936,  while  in  1937  the  first  per- 
formance in  England  of  Busoni's  opera,  Doktor  Faust, 
was  given  by  the  B.B.C.  orchestra  under  Sir  Adrian 
Boult.  The  year  1935  marked  the  tenth  season  of  the 
B.B.C.  Contemporary  Concerts,  while  the  development 
of  sound  individual  appreciation  and  a  wider  musical 
culture  has  undoubtedly  owed  much  to  the  series  of 
broadcasts  continued  during  nine  years  (until  1936) 
under  the  title  Foundations  of  Music.  The  works  of 
thirty  then  living  English  composers  were  given  special 
broadcast  performances  in  1934,  during,  which  year 
Music  sustained  a  severe  loss  through  the  death  of 
Elgar,  Delius  and  Hoist. 

Many  eminent  foreign  musicians  have  been  brought 
to  audiences  by  the  B.B.C.,  including  Arturo'Toscanini, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Strauss,  Wilhelm  Men- 
gelberg,  Pablo  Casals,  Jose  Iturbi,  Bruno  Walter,  Frkz 
Busch,  Artur  Schnabel,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  Paul  Hinde- 


mith,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Adolf  Busch,  Bela  Bartok  and 
others.  The  first  time  that  Toscanini  ever  directed  an 
English  orchestra  was  at  the  third  London  Music  Fes- 
tival, in  1935,  when  he  conducted  the  B.B.C.  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a  series  of  four  concerts ;  he  returned  to 
direct  the  B.B.C.  orchestra  in  six  more  concerts  two 
years  later,  and  two  additional  Queen's  Hall  concerts, 
with  B.B.C.  choruses  assisting,  were  given  during  the 
Maestro's  visit.  A  further  series  of  six  concerts,  to 
be  directed  by  Toscanini,  in  London,  was  arranged  for 
1938  by  the  B.B.C.  The  relationship  with  the  musical 
culture  of  other  countries  is  a  reciprocal  one.  Relays 
of  concerts  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the 
Finnish  National  Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  other  foreign  organizations  have  made 
English  audiences  increasingly  familiar  with  music  in 
Continental  countries;  these  countries,  in  turn,  have 
welcomed  visits  by  the  B.B.C.  orchestra,  which  in  1936 
played,  under  its  permanent  conductor,  in  Paris,  Zurich, 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Director  of 
Music  of  the  B.B.C.,  conducted  the  first  performance 
in  Brussels,  in  1937,  of  Vaughan  Williams's  Job. 

Radio  Guide,  a  magazine  of  interest  to  radio  lis- 
teners as  a  whole,  published  weekly  at  Chicago,  111.  The 
well-known  music  critic  and  radio  commentator,  Leonard 
Liebling,  edits  a  special  feature  in  the  periodical  known 
as  the  "March  of  Music,"  in  which  information  of  in- 
terest to  lovers  of  good  music  is  presented  in  an  inter- 
esting and  non-technical  form. 

Radleier  (Ger.),  hurdy-gurdy. 

Radnai,  Miklos,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  operatic  conductor,  born  Budapest,  Jan.  i, 
1892 ;  died  Nov.  4,  1935  ;  pupil  of  H.  Koessler,  V.  Herz- 
feld  and  Felix  Mottl.  He  composed  songs,  operatic,  in- 
strumental and  orchestral  works. 

Radnitz,  Janscy,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  at  Buda- 
pest in  1902.  She  is  leader  of  her  own  women's  string 
quartet. 

Radnor,  Helen,  Countess  of,  (Viscountess  Folke- 
stone), late  i  gth  and  early  2Oth  century  English  amateur 
conductor  and  patron  of  music.  She  aided  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and 
organized  and  conducted  her  Ladies  String  Band  and 
Chorus,  giving  numerous  concerts  each  year  for  chari- 
table purposes.  Her  compositions  include  psalms, 
hymns,  church  music  and  services  and  songs. 

Rado,  Aladar,  Hungarian  composer ;  born  Budapest, 
Dec.  26,  1882 ;  killed  in  action  in  1914. 

Radolt,  Wenzel  Ludwig,  Freiherr  von,  Austrian 
composer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1667;  died  there  in  1716. 
His  works  include  a  lute  and  violin  concerto  and  a  con- 
certo for  viola  da  gamba. 

Radomski  (de  Radom),  Nicolaus,  early  15*  cen- 
tury Polish  composer  of  hymns,  motets  and  masses. 

Radon,  .Walter  Meyer-,  see  Meyer-Radon,  Walter. 

Radoux,  Charles,  Belgian  composer,  born  Liege, 
July  30,  1877;  pupil  of  his  father,  Jean  Theodore 
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Radoux,  and  teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Liege  Con- 
servatory. His  cantata,  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1907.  His  works  include  the  operas, 
Les  Sangliers  des  Ardennes  and  Oudelette,  choral  works 
with  orchestra,  the  orchestral  works,  Dance  tsigane, 
Burlesque  Vision  and  Triptique  champetre,  and  piano 
pieces. 

Radoux,  Jean  O.,  Belgian  hornist  and  composer,  born 
Liege,  Sept.  4,  1825;  died  there,  Jan.  12,  1889.  His 
works  include  church  music,  cantatas,  choruses  and 
martial  music. 

Radoux,  Jean  Theodore,  Belgian  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  Nov.  9,  1835 ;  died  there,  Mar.  20, 
1911;  pupil  of  the  Liege  Conservatory  and  of  Halevy 
at  Paris ;  director  of  the  Liege  Conservatory.  His  com- 
postions  include  operas,  an  oratorio,  a  cantata,  choruses, 
choral  and  symphonic  works  and  church  music. 

Radziwill,  Anton  Heinrich,  Prince  of,  German 
amateur  musician,  violoncellist  and  singer,  born  Vilna, 
June  13,  1775;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  8,  1833;  Roy*1  Prus' 
sian  viceroy  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  and  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  amateur  musician,  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia.  He  was  a  devotee  of  Beethoven, 
played  his  quartets,  undertook  a  long  journey  expressly 
to  hear  his  Mass  in  D  at  Prince  Galitzin's  and  was  hon- 
ored by  Beethoven's  dedication  to  him  of  the 
Namensfeier  overture.  A  distinguished  composer  in 
his  own  right,  his  works  include  romances,  songs,  piano 
and  'cello  music  and  Compositions  to  Goethe's  dramatic 
poem  of  "Faust"  his  greatest  work,  which  was  not 
performed  completely  until  after  his  death. 
Radziwill,  Princess,  see  Czartoryska,  Marcelline. 
Raebel,  Hans,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Bielefeld,  June  27,  1869.  He  composed  'cello- 
pieces  and  songs. 

Raebel,  Max,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Bielefeld;  Jan.  8,  1874.  His  compositions  include  a 
symphony,  orchestral  suites,  an  overture,  Norwegian 
dances,  piano  pieces  and  numerous  songs. 

Raeli,  Vito,  Italian  pianist,  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  music  critic,  born  Tricase,  July  8,  1880.  His  arti- 
cles dealt  with  Italian  music  and  musicians. 

Raettig,  Theodor,  Austrian  music  publisher,  active 
at  Leipzig  in  1879;  later  combined  with  Viennese 
houses. 

Rafael,  Frantisek  Karel,  Bohemian  basso,  bass 
player  and  composer,  born  at  Senftenberg  in  1795 ;  died 
Pettau,  Nov.  14,  1864;  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
theatre  at  Briinn,  who  later  became  an  operatic  basso. 
He  wrote  church  music  and  songs. 

Rafael,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Briinn  in 
1816;  died  Gratz,  Apr.  19,  1867;  musical  director  of  a 
theatre  in  Gratz.    He  composed  operas. 
Raff,  Anton,  see  Raaff,  Anton. 
Raff,  Charles  Duncan,  American  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Cimarron,  N.  M.,  Mar.  4,  1878;  pupil  of 
Carl  Hein  and  Hans  Kronold  at  the  New  York  College 


of  Music.    He  made  his  debut  at  New  York  in 
and  toured  extensively  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  or- 
chestras. 

Raff,  Joseph  Joachim,  Swiss  composer,  born  Lachen, 
Lake  of  Zurich,  May  27,  1822 ;  died  Frankf  ort-on-the- 
Main,  June  25,  1882.    His  father,  an  organist,  gave  him 
some  preliminary  instruction,  after  which  he  studied  at 
Wiesenstetten,  Wiirttemberg,  and  at  the  Jesuit  Lyceum 
of  Schwyz.     Feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty,  he  became 
a  schoolmaster,  but  retained  his  interest  in  music,  study- 
ing the  piano,  violin,  and  composition  by  himself.    In 
1843  he  sent  some  manuscripts  to  Mendelssohn,  who 
recommended  his  work  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel;  he 
finally  became  acquainted  with  Liszt  who  took  a  kindly 
interest  in  him,  endeavoring  to  secure  him  a  patron 
in  Vienna.     These  efforts  in  his  behalf  were  unsuc- 
cessful on  account  of  the  death  of  the  prospective 
patron,  but  Raff  struggled  on,  endeavoring  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies   of  his  early  training.     He  met  von 
Biilow  in  Stuttgart,  and  the  great  pianist  was  so  im- 
pressed with  his  work  that  he  performed  a  concert 
piece  for  piano  and  orchestra,  adding  no  little  prestige 
to  Raff's  name.    He  began  to  compose  more  and  more 
in  the  style  of  the  German  school,  and  in  1850  he  went 
to  Weimar  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  associate  with  Liszt.    In  1858  he  wrote  the  incidental 
music  to  a  play,  Bernhard  von  Weimar;  the  overture 
became  exceedingly  popular.    His  first  symphony  won 
a  prize  offered  by. the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
in  Vienna,  and  his  prospects  brightened  considerably. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Normal  Con- 
servatory at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  post  which  he 
retained  until  his   death.     His  works   include  violin 
sonatas,  chamber  music,  symphonies,  concertos,  suites, 
and  operas;  a  march  from  the  Lenore  symphony,  and 
Cavatina  for  violin  and  piano  are  still  in  the  concert 
repertoire. 

Raffael  (Raphael),  Hynek  Vaclav  (Ignaz  Wenzel), 
Bohemian  tenor,  organist  and  composer,  born  Munchen- 
gratz,  Oct.  16,  1762;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  23,  1799.  He 
wrote  ballets,  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Raffaeli,  Vincenzo,  Italian  operatic  composer,  born 
Pesaro,  Aug.  22,  1885. 

Raffelin,  Antonio,  contemporary  Cuban  composer. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral  works,  church  music 
and  numerous  dances. 

Ragazzi,  Angelo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer ;  died 
Vienna,  Oct.  12,  1750;  court  violinist  at  Vienna.  His 
works  include  a  symphony  for  two  violins  and  bass, 
a  concerto  for  violoncello  with  two  violins  and  bass, 
preserved  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Dresden,  and  masses 
and  instrumental  works. 

Ragghianti,  Ippolito,  Italian  violinist,  born  Viareg- 
gio,  near  Pisa,  in  1866;  died  there,  Nov.  21,  1894,  He 
composed  a  one-act  lyric  drama  and  pieces  for  the 
violin  and  piano. 

Ragoke,  a  small  Russian  drum. 
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Ragotzky,  Hans,  German  guitarist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Coblenz,  Oct.  8,  1868;  died  Berlin,  May  3, 
1927.  He  composed  guitar  music  and  a  guitar  method. 

Ragtime,  a  term  used  about  1900  to  describe  Ameri- 
can dance  music  derived  from  the  so-called  "Coon 
songs"  popular  during  the  first  decade  of  the  2Oth  cen- 
tury. A  species  of  constant  syncopation  was  the  special 
feature  of  all  such  music. 

Rague,  Louis  Charles,  late  i8th  century  French 
harpist  and  composer.  He  wrote  operas,  a  concerto  for 
harp  and  orchestra  and  chamber  music  introducing  the 
harp. 

Raguenet,  Frangois,  Abbe,  late  I7th  and  early 
1 8th  century  French  writer  on  musical  subjects.  His 
book  extolling  Italian,  as  opposed  to  French,  operatic 
music  provoked  an  answer  from  a  partisan  of  Lully. 

Rahlfs,  Ludwig,  German  choral  director  and  song 
composer,  born  Vilsen,  May  I,  1863. 

Rahlwes,  Alfred,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Wesel,  Oct.  23,  1878;  pupil  of  Wiillner, 
Hollaender  and  Hess ;  chorus  master  at  Stuttgart,  Lieg- 
nitz  and  Konigsberg.  He  founded  a  Philharmonic 
Choir  at  Elbing,  conducted  the  Robert  Franz  singing 
academy  at  Halle,  was  music  director  of  the  University 
at  Halle  and  composed  a  comic  opera,  choruses  and 
songs. 

.  Rahmn,  Elza  Lothner,  Swedish  composer,  organist 
and  pianist,  born  Roping,  June  21,  1872;  pupil  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory  and  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
in  New  York.  She  has  been  a  church  organist  and 
music  teacher  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Her 
compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rahner,  Hugo,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Horben,  July  25,  1875.  His  works  in- 
clude songs,  choruses  and  organ  pieces. 

Rahter,  music  publishing  firm  at  Hamburg,  founded 
in  1879  by  Daniel  Rahter,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1828; 
died  there,  Apr.  7,  1891. 

Raick,  Dieudonne,  Belgian  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Liege  in  1702;  died  Antwerp,  Nov.  30,  1764; 
organist  at  Louvain  and  Ghent  and  choral  vicar  at 
Antwerp  Cathedral.  He  composed  twelve  suites  and 
three  sonatas  for  harpsichord,  six  "small  suites"  for 
harpsichord,  flute  and  violin  and  a  number  of  harpsi- 
chord pieces. 

Raida,  Karl  Alexander,  German  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1852;  died  Berlin, 
Dec.  1923;  student  at  Stuttgart  and  Dresden.  He 
founded  in  Berlin  an  academy  of  dramatic  singing. 
His  compositions  included  popular  light  operas,  oper- 
ettas and  ballets. 

Raif,  Oskar,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Zwolle,  Holland,  July  31,  1847;  died  Berlin,  Aug. 
i,  1899;  pupil  of  his  father,  Karl  Alexander  Raif,  and 
of  Tausig;  Royal  Professor  of  piano  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule.  He  composed  a  piano  concerto,  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin  and  some  piano  solos. 


Raik,  Dieudonne,  see  Raick,  Dieudonne. 

Railich,  Giovanni,  late  I7th  century  German  maker 
of  violins  and  violoncellos  who  worked  at  Padua.  He 
was  a  German  who  settled  at  Padua;  he  made  only  a 
few  instruments.  Matthias  Klotz  was  his  apprentice. 

Raillard,  F.  Abbe,  French  musicologist,  born  at 
Montormentier  in  1804.  A  teacher  of  science  at  the 
colleges  of  Nimes  and  Juilly,  he  wrote  on  the  ancient 
neume  notation  and  on  Gregorian  Chant. 

Raillard,  Theodor,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
director,  born  Konigs'berg,  Sept.  27,  1864;  died  Leip- 
zig, Jan.  31,  1929. 

Raimann,  Rudolf,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Ves- 
prim,  May  7,  1861;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  26,  1913. 

Raimondi,  Ignazio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Naples  about  1733;  died  London,  Jan.  14,  1813; 
alleged  pupil  of  Barbella  and  exponent  of  the  Tartini 
violin  technic.  He  directed  concerts  at  Amsterdam  from 
1762  to  1780,  and  produced  his  symphony,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Teletnachus,  there  in  1777.  He  then  went  to 
Paris  where  his  opera,  La  Muette,  was  first  given.  His 
second  symphony,  The  Battle,  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don in  1785.  •  At  subscription  concerts  at  London  he  was 
both  solo  violinist  and  orchestra  leader.  Other  composi- 
tions were  violin  concertos,  string  quartet  and  chamber 
music. 

Raimondi,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  conductor, 
and  choral  director,  born  Rome,  Dec.  20,  1786;  died 
there,  Oct.  30,  1853;  pupil  of  Barbera  and  Tritto  at 
the  Conservatory  della  Pieta  de'  Turchini,  Naples; 
director  of  the  royal  theaters  and  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory in  Naples  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  He  composed  sixty  operas  and  twenty-one 
ballets,  but  is  best  known  as  a  contrapuntist  of  such 
originality  and  skill  as  to  rival  the  masters  of  the  con- 
trapuntal era.  His  fugues  are  extremely  complicated 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  parts.  His  most  astounding 
feat  was  the  separate  and  then  the  simultaneous  per- 
formance of  three  sacred  oratorios  of  his  own  com- 
position; four  hundred  musicians  participated  and  the 
event  created  a  furor. 

Raimund,  Albert,  Edler  von  Kaan,  Hungarian 
violin  virtuoso,  born  at  Vienna  in  1802;  violin  pupil  of 
Mayseder.  He  gave  successful  concerts  in  Italy  and 
at  Vienna. 

Rainey,  Belle  Scofield,  American  music  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lewiston,  Ida.,  Sept.  9,  1888;  pupil  of 
the  American  Conservatory,  Chicago.  She  has  com- 
posed a  children's  operetta,  songs  and  instructive  piano 
pieces. 

Rainforth,  Elizabeth,  English  soprano  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Nov.  23,  1814;  died  Bristol,  Sept.  22, 
1877.  She  was  especially  well  received  in  The  Bo- 
hemian Girl  and  sang  the  solo  in  Mendelssohn's  "Hear 
my  prayer"  at  its  first  performance. 

Rainprechter  (Rainpruhter),  Johann  Nepomuk 
Franz  Serafin,  German  choirmaster,  violinist  and  coni- 
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poser,  born  at  Allotting  in  1757;  died  at  Salzburg  in 
1812;  pupil  of  Leopold  Mozart.  His  compositions  in- 
clude masses  and  much  other  church  music,  marches  and 
dances. 

Rains,  Leon,  American  dramatic  basso  and  Lieder 
singer,  born  New  York,  Oct.  i,  1870;  pupil  of  Saenger 
and  Bouhy  in  New  York.  He  made  his  debut  in  1897 
with  the  Damrosch-Ellis  Opera  Company,  toured  Amer- 
ica, sang  at  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York  in  1908  and 
has  sung  in  Germany. 

Raisa,  Rosa,  Russian  soprano,  born  Bielostok,  May 
30,  1893;  pupil  of  Barbara  Marchisio  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  in  Naples.  She  made 
her  debut  at  Parma,  Sept.  6,  1913,  in  Verdi's  Oberto, 
revived  for  the  Verdi  centennial.  She  has  sung  at 
Rome  and  London  and  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany, enjoying  special  acclaim  in  America  in  the  role 
of  Aida. 

Raison,  Andre,  late  I7th  century  French  composer 
and  organist. 

Raitio,  Vaino,  Finnish  composer,  born  Sortavala, 
Apr.  15,  1891;  studied  in  Helsingfors,  Moscow  and 
Germany.  His  compositions  include  instrumental,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music  works. 

Rakoczy  March,  the  Hungarian  national  air;  its 
original  composer  is  unknown,  but  Franz  Liszt,  Berlioz 
and  many  other  composers  have  made  settings  of  it  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
leader  of  the  revolt  against  Austria  in  1703-11,  Prince 
Francis  Rakoczy;  for  many  years  the  playing  or  sing- 
ing of  the  air  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death. 

Rakoczy  March  (Berlioz),  an  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  this  famous  Hungarian  air  introduced  into 
The  Damnation  of  Faust,  a  dramatic  legend  by  Hector 
Berlioz,  written  in  1846  and  first  produced  at  Paris 
in  November  of  that  year.  The  Rakoczy  March  forms 
the  closing  movement  of  the  first  part,  and  represents 
the  advance  of  a  Hungarian  army.  Berlioz  knew  that 
the  tune  Rakoczy  was  an  expression  of  patriotic  feeling 
to  the  Hungarians ;  upon  its  first  presentation  in  Buda- 
pest he  says:  "I  lost  all  hope  of  making  the  end  au- 
dible, and  in  the  encore  it  was  no  better;  hardly  could 
they  contain  themselves  long  enough  to  hear  a  portion 
of  the  Coda." 

Rakov,  Nicolas,  Russian  composer,  born  Kaluga, 
Mar.  14,  1908;  pupil  of  Gliere  and  Vassilenko  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  He  has  composed  orchestral 
works. 

Rakowianu,  Robert,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  June  22,  1886.  His  compositions  include 
operettas,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rakowska,  Elena,  see  Serafin,  Elena  Rakowska. 

Ralf,  Oscar  G.,  Swedish  operatic  tenor,  born  Malmo, 
Oct.  3,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Forsell  and  Bratt  He  sang  in 
operetta  in  1905  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  in  1915.  He  excels  in  Wagnerian  roles. 


i  Ralf-Kreymann,  Richard,  German  cinema-conductor 
j  and  composer,  born  Karlsruhe,  Sept  30,  1891.  He  has 
composed  orchestral  suites,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber 
works  and  entertainment  music. 

Rail.,  abbreviation  for  Rallentando. 

Rallentando,  Rallentato,  Ritardando,  Ritenente, 
Ritenuto,  a  gradual  decrease  in  speed.  Little  difference 
exists  between  rallentando  and  ritenuto;  originally  it  is 
thought  that  rallentando  meant  playing  one  or  more 
measures  more  slowly  than  the  preceding,  while 
ritenuto  designated  a  more  uniformly  slow  tempo 
throughout  the  entire  passage.  It  is  customary  to  use 
rallentando  at  the  close  of  a  piece  of  music  while 
ritenuto,  later  followed  by  a  tempo,  is  used  elsewhere. 

Ralph,  Kate,  igth  century  English  composer.  Her 
compositions  include  pieces  for  the  violin  and  piano. 

Ralston,  Fanny  Marion,  American  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  7,  1875  J  pupil  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
Mass.  She  gave  a  recital  of  her  own  compositions  at 
St.  Louis  in  1896.  Her  compositions  include  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Ralston,  Harry,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Breslau,  May  2,  1897.  He  has  composed 
revues  and  film  music. 

Ramacciotti,  Tullio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer 
of  violin  music,  born  Rome,  May  26,  1819;  died  there, 
Jan.  12,  1910. 

Ramann,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Erfurt,  Apr.  17,  1832 ;  died  Dresden,  Mar. 
X3»  I&97-  A  dramatist  and  lyric  poet,  he  composed 
sensitive  piano  music,  songs  and  choruses. 

Ramann,  Lina,  German  teacher,  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Mainstockheim,  June  24, 
1833;  died  Munich,  Mar.  30,  1912;  pupil  of  Franz  and 
Frau  Brendel  at  Leipzig;  founder  of  a  seminary  for 
female  teachers  at  Gliickstadt  and  with  Ida  Volkmann 
of  a  music  school  at  Nuremberg.  Her  works  include 
musical  biographies  and  aesthetic  treatises.  She  com- 
posed some  sonatas  and  piano  music. 

Ramann,  Maria,  German  concert  pianist  and  piano 
teacher,  born  in  1839;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  25,  1925. 

Rambach,  August  Jakob,  German  hymnologist  and 
pastor,  born  Quendlinburg,  May  28,  1777;  died  Altona, 
Sept.  7,  1851. 

Rambach,  Frangois  Xavier,  i8th  century  French 
violinist  and  composer  of  Dunkirk;  his  works  included 
sonatas  and  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Rambeaux,  Claude  Victor,  French  maker  of  violins 
and  violoncellos,  born  at  Paris  in  1800;  died  there  in 
1871 ;  pupil  of  Frangois  Gand.  He  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  decrease  the  thickness  of  the  belly  but  made  some 
good  instruments. 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  French  composer  and  the- 
orist, born  at  Dijon,  Sept.  23,  1683 ;  died  at  Paris,  Sept. 
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12, 1764.  His  father  was  an  organist  who  had  hopes  that 
his  son  would  become  a  magistrate,  having  himself  had 
sufficient  experience  to  realize  the  uncertainty  of  music 
as  a  profession,  but  the  boy's  feelings  brought  these 
plans  to  naught.  It  is  said  that  the  child  was  able  to 
play  any  piece  of  music  at  sight  at  the  age  of  seven,  a 
statement  which,  with  further  amplification,  might  be 
accepted  as  credible.  At  any  rate,  he  was  so  absorbed 
in  music  that  his  regular  studies  at  the  Jesuit  College 
were  neglected,  and  his  general  deportment  was  such 
that  his  parents  were  requested  to  remove  him,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  could  hardly  refuse  to  do. 
It  is  reported  that  from  then  on  he  never  opened  a 
book  unless  it  concerned  itself  with  music!  His  studies 
were  devoted  to  the  harpsichord,  organ  and  violin,  ap- 
parently under  good  teachers,  but  harmony  and  compo- 
sition he  studied  by  himself.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  Rameau  had  an  unfortunate  affair  of  the 
heart  with  a  widow,  which  interrupted  his  music  study, 
but  which  was  not  without  its  good  effects.  He  was  so 
ashamed  of  his  bad  spelling  in  his  letters  to  the  lady, 
that  he  took  some  steps  to  correct  it.  Another  excellent 
result  was  that  his  father  sent  him  to  Italy  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  affair.  In  1702  Rameau  became  tem- 
porary musical  director  at  the  Metropolitan  Church  in 
Avignon,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was  organist  at 
Clermont-Ferrand,  where  he  remained  until  1705.  In 
1706  he  was  living  with  a  wig-maker  in  Paris.  Ap- 
pointments at  a  Jesuit  convent  and  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Peres  de  la  Merci  occupied  him  until  1708,  after  which 
he  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
Dijon.  He  remained  there  five  years,  and  afterwards 
played  at  the  Jacobins,  Lyons,  and  at  the  cathedral  in 
Clermont-Ferrand.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  the 
last-named  position  as  organist  that  he  wrote  his  fa- 
mous treatise  on  harmony ;  Rameau  evidently  had  ample 
time  for  both  study  and  research.  He  set  about  cor- 
recting the  defects  of  his  musical  education,  but,  as 
has  been  previously  noted,  he  took  no  interest  in  broad- 
ening or  expanding  his  general  knowledge.  He  gained 
some  information  about  the  science  of  sound  from  the 
works  of  Descartes,  Mersenne  and  Zarlino,  and  soon 
conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  theory  of  music  on 
a  scientific  basis  by  taking  the  equal  division  of  the 
monochord  as  the  starting  point  of  a  system  of  har- 
mony. Then  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  writing 
of  his  outstanding  work,  Traite  de  I'harmonie.  Before 
leaving  for  Paris  to  attend  to  its  publication,  Rameau 
was  obliged  to  fulfill  his  contract  in  Clermont-Ferrand, 
which  had  several  years  to  run.  There  was  also  great 
opposition  to  his  leaving  on  account  of  his  extreme 
popularity  as  an  improvisor.  The  work  was  issued  in 
1722,  and  Paris  musicians  were  not  greatly  impressed 
by  it  at  first ;  his  style  was  severely  criticized  as  being 
prolix  and  obscure,  due  rather  to  his  general  deficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  rather  than  to  defects  in 
the  ideas  he  sought  to  promulgate,  although  many  of 
these  were  revised  in  the  light  of  further  thoughtful 


consideration.     Some  of  his  theories  proved  to  be  far 
in  advance  of  his  day,  due  to  the  fact  that,  carried  to 
their  ultimate  conclusion,  they  destroyed  tonality  alto- 
gether, resulting  in  the  complete  collapse  of  music   a 
point  which  is  only  now  being  approached.    Subsequent 
to  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  Rameau  issued 
several  books  and  pamphlets  in  which  he  corrected  or 
altered  many  of  his  original  theories.    The  mere  titles 
of  these  supplementary  works  show  the  vast  amount  of 
research  which  Rameau  brought  to  bear  on  the  theory 
of  music.    Another  remarkable  feature  of  his  life  was 
that  he  succeeded  equally  in  three  important  depart- 
ments of  the  art,  occupying  the  highest  rank  in  his  own 
day  as  a  performer,  theorist  and  composer.    He  took 
full  advantage  of  the  publicity  derived  from  the  publi- 
cation of  his  treatise,  by  beginning  to  write  music  for 
stage  pieces  being  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire. 
In   1724  he  obtained  the  privilege  of  publishing  his 
cantatas  and  various  instrumental  compositions ;  among 
them  harpsichord  pieces  with  a  method  of  fingering 
and  a  description  of  musical  graces  and  abbreviations. 
With  the  rising  tide  of  financial  success  Rameau  felt 
that  it  was  now  time  to  venture  into  matrimony,  and 
accordingly  he  married  Marie  Louise  Maugot  on  Feb. 
25,  1726.     She  was  a  child  of  eighteen,  and  a  singer 
more  remarkable  for  her  musicianship  than  for  her 
vocal  ability.     The  disparity  in  their  ages,  and  the 
bride's  gentle  and  loving  disposition,  brought  about  an 
unusually  happy  union.    There  followed  the  production 
of  several  light,  comic  pieces  at  the  theatre  previously 
mentioned,  obviously  written  for  the  purpose,  of  pro- 
viding an  entree  for  the  composer  to  a  more  important 
theatre.    There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Rameau 
made  definite  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  securing  a  libretto.    He  was  refused 
by  Houdar  de  Lamotte,   but  his   friendship   for  La 
Popeliniere  secured  him  the  lyric  tragedy  of  Samson 
from  Voltaire.    The  work  was  promptly  set  to  music 
but  unfortunately  was  prohibited  on  the  eve  of  its 
presentation  at  the  Academic.     In  1727  Rameau  en- 
tered into  a  competition  for  the  post  of  organist  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul.    Marchand,  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion at  this  time,  was  one  of  the  examiners,  and  through 
fear  of  being  outshone  by  one  whom  he  had  formerly 
patronized,  he  used  his  influence  to  defeat  Rameau, 
and  a  less  important  organist  was   appointed.     Five 
years  later  Rameau  secured  a  position  at  St.  Croix 
de  la  Bretonniere,  and  in  1736  he  went  to  the  church 
of  the  Jesuit  College.    On  Oct.  24,  1737,  his  operatic 
masterpiece,  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  produced  at  the 
Academic  de  Musique,  but  its  success  made  no  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  his  critics ;  even  Rousseau  sided  with 
those  who  lauded  Jean  Baptiste  Lully,  Rameau's  great- 
est rival.     But  Rameau  found  that  he  could  count  on 
the  favor  of  the  public  and  on  the  support  of  those 
who  really  were  capable  of  judging  his  work.    There 
followed  a  long  list  of  operas,  all  successfully  produced 
at  the  Academic,  testifying  to  the  great  industry  of  the 
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composer.  Between  1740  and  1745  the  director  of  the 
Opera  commissioned  no  new  operas,  so  Rameau  turned 
his  attention  in  the  direction  of  instrumental  music, 
producing  a  number  of  works  for  the  harpsichord  and 
some  concerted  pieces  for  harpsichord  with  violin  or 
flute.  As  a  foil  to  bring  about  a  greater  appreciation 
of  his  value  to  the  Opera  directors,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  conductor  at  the  Opera-Comique ;  he  also  wrote 
several  operas  which  were  produced  at  Fontainebleau. 
Later  in  life,  honors  in  the  form  of  a  pension,  member- 
ship in  the  Dijon  Academic  and  exemption  from  taxes 
were  heaped  upon  him.  Rameau's  works  include  about 
thirty  operas  and  ballets,  several  sets  of  harpsichord 
pieces  and  instrumental  works  for  various  combina- 
tions of  instruments;  Camille  Saint-Saens  and  other 
distinguished  French  musicians  edited  Durand's  eight- 
een-volume  complete  edition  of  his  works. 

Ramin,  Giinther,  German  organist,  pianist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Karlsruhe,  Oct.  15,  1898; 
pupil  of  Straube,  Teichmiiller  and  Krehl  at  the  Thomas- 
schule  and  Conservatory  at  Leipzig.  When  still  under 
twenty  he  became  organist  at  the  famous  Thomaskirche 
at  Leipzig,  and  at  twenty-three  was  organ  teacher  at 
the  Conservatory.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
German  organists,  a  virtuoso  and  a  musician,  distin- 
guished for  his  improvisations  and  his  interpretations 
of  the  old  masters.  His  compositions  include  organ 
and  piano  music. 

Ramirez  de  Arellano,  Alonso,  i8th  century  Spanish 
composer  of  a  canon  for  forty-eight  voices. 

Ramis  de  Pareja,  Bartolome,  see  Ramos  de  Pareja, 
Bartolome. 

Ramm,  Friedrich,  German  oboist,  born  Mannheim, 
Nov.  18,  1744;  died  after  1808;  friend  of  Beethoven 
and  Mozart;  oboist  in  the  Bavarian  Electoral  Orches- 
tra, 1758-1808. 

Rammel,  Josef,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer  of  church  music,  born  Frauenau,  Apr.  14, 
1892. 

Ramondon,  Lewis,  French  composer  and  singer  who 
settled  in  England;  died  about  1720.  A  tune  of  his 
was  sung  by  Macheath  in  The  Beggar's  Opera. 

Ramos  (Ramis)  de  Pareja,  Bartolome,  Spanish 
composer,  writer  and  lecturer  on  music,  born  Baeza, 
about  1440;  died  Rome  (?),  after  1491.  He  was  the 
first  to  propound  the  theory  of  equal  temperament, 
derived  from  his  observation  of  the  practice  of  Span- 
ish players  of  the  guitar  and  the  vihuela;  his  Musica 
practica  gave  rise  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
mathematical  definition  of  the  intervals. 

Ramperti,  Edoardo,  Italian  violinist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Milan  in  1846;  died  Novara, 
Feb.  i,  1926.  His  works  include  violin  music  and  fan- 
tasias and  a  book  on  the  violin  and  violinists. 

Rampollini,  Mattio,  Florentine  composer.  He  com- 
posed songs  for  the  wedding  festivities  of  the  Duke  in 
1539- 


Ramrath,  Konrad,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Diisseldorf,  Mar.  17,  1880;  pupil  of  Seibert, 
Bolsche  and  Wiillner  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  instrumental,  or- 
chestral, choral  and  operatic  works. 

Ramsay,  Lady,  I9th  century  English  composer.  Her 
compositions  include  the  cantata,  The  Blessed  DamoseL 
and  numerous  songs. 

Ramsdell,  May  Brooks,  contemporary  American  or- 
ganist, teacher,  pianist  and  music  editor;  pupil  of 
Johannes  Weidenbach  at  Leipzig.  She  has  been  music 
editor  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  "Evening  Star." 

Ramsey,  Bernhard,  English  organist  and  composer 
of  organ  sonatas,  born  London,  May  31,  1873. 

Ramsey,  Robert,  early  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser and  organist. 

Ramsoe,  Wilhelm,  Danish  composer  and  theater  con- 
ductor, born  Feb.  7,  1837  \  died  Copenhagen,  1895.  He 
composed  dance  music  and  popular  quartets  for  brass 
instruments. 

Ramult,  Ludwik,  Altritter  von  Baldwin,  Polish 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Lemberg,  July  24,  1895. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  chamber  music, 
piano  music  and  numerous  songs. 

Ranalli,  Ottino,  Italian  orchestral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Ortona  in  1873.  He  has  composed  a 
symphony,  military  music,  masses,  songs,  piano  pieces 
and  a  choral  method. 

Ranalow,  Frederick  Baring,  Irish  operatic  and  con- 
cert baritone,  born  Kingstown,  Nov.  7,  1873.  Fie 
created  the  part  of  Macheath  in  the  most  extended  run 
on  record  of  The  Beggar's  Opera. 

Rana-Shringa,  an  East  Indian  metal  trumpet,  shaped 
like  the  European  serpent. 

Ranat  Ek,  a  Siamese  xylophone  with  a  wooden 
frame  shaped  like  a  boat.  It  is  played  with  wooden 
beaters. 

Ranchero,  a  Latin-American  variety  of  song  which 
evolved  from  the*  polka. 

Rand,  Josephine,  igth  century  American  singing 
teacher  and  writer  on  music.  She  composed  a  singing 
method. 

RandacciOj  Ernestina,  see  Poli-Randaccio,  Ernestina. 
Randall,  John,  English  composer,  chorister,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  in  1713;  died  Cambridge,  Mar. 
1 8,  1799.  He  composed  the  music  for  Gray's  Ode 
for  the  Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University. 

Randall,  Mallinson,  English  organist  and  teacher, 
born  London,  Feb.  5,  1865-;  pupil  of  Frank  Muspratt 
and  E.  Sindram ;  a  founder  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists.  He  has  written  The  Choirmaster's  Guide. 

Randall,  P.,  English  music  seller  and  publisher  in 
London  in  1707. 

Randall,  William,  i6th  century  English  organist  and 
composer.  He  entered  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1584,  where 
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he  became  organist  in  1592.    He  is  best  known  for  his 
anthem,  Give  sentence  with  me. 

Randegger,  Alberto,  Jr.,  Italian  violinist,  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Trieste,  Aug.  3,  1880;  died  there, 
Oct.  7,  1918;  nephew  of  Giuseppi  Randegger;  pupil 
of  Haynes  and  Sauret  at  London  and  of  Bazzini, 
Coronaro  and  Mapelli  at  Milan.  He  composed  the 
operas,  L'Ombra  di  Werther  and  Maria  di  Breval,  the 
operetta,  L'Ammte  ideale,  a  violin  concerto,  a  violin 
sonata,  Bohemian  dances,  over  a  hundred  songs  and 
several  orchestral  works. 

Randegger,  Alberto,  Italian  composer,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  Trieste,  Apr.  13,  1832;  died  London, 
Dec.  18,  1911;  pupil  of  Lafont  and  Ricci.  He  taught 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  London  and  conducted  the  Italian  Opera 
and  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  Theatres  and  at  the  Norwich  Festivals.  His 
works  include  ballets,  a  comic  opera,  choral  works,  vocal 
music  and  a  Primer  of  Singing. 

Randegger,  Giuseppe  Aldo,  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Naples,  Feb.  17,  1874;  pupil  of 
d'Arienzo,  Simonetti,  van  Westerhout,  de  Nardis  and 
Bossi  at  Naples.  In  America  he  directed  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Musical  Club,  appeared  as  a  pianist  and  became 
musical  director  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Lexington, 
Ky.  He  directed  his  own  conservatory  in  New  York 
and  was  pianist,  lecturer  and  teacher  at  Miss  Mason's 
School  and  the  Irving  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  He 
composed  an  opera,  a  Reveries  for  violin  and  piano, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Randel,  Andreas,  Swedish  violinist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Blekinge,  Oct.  6,  1806;  died  Stock- 
holm, Oct.  27,  1864;  pupil  of  Cherubini  and  Baillot 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  He  became  concertmaster  at  the  Royal 
Chapel  and  a  teacher  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory. 
He  introduced  Swedish  folk  tunes  into  his  composi- 
tions, which  include  violin  concertos  and  fantasias, 
string  quartets,  choral  and  operatic  works  and  ro- 
mances. 

Randesson,  Horace  Edward,  English  composer, 
born  in  1892.  A  vocal  sextet  of  his  composition  has 
been  published. 

Randhartinger,  Benedict,  Austrian  tenor,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Ruprechtshofen,  July  27, 
1802;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  22,  1893;  pupil  at  the  convict 
school  in  Vienna  and  of  Salieri;  secretary  to  Count 
Szechenyi  for  ten  years,  he  entered  the  court  chapel  as  a 
tenor  in  1832  and  eventually  became  choirmaster.  A 
fellow  student  and  close  friend  of  Franz  Schubert, 
who  found  at  his  house  the  copy  of  Miiller's  poems 
which  inspired  his  Schone  Mullerin ;  he  was  present 
at  the  first  trial  of  Schubert's  D  minor  string  quartet, 
visited  him  in  his  last  years  of  loneliness  and  edited  the 
first  critical  edition  of  his  songs.  He  wrote  more  than 
six  hundred  compositipns,  including  an  opera,  masses, 


motets,   symphonies   and  quartets   and   four  hundred 
songs. 

Randies,  Elizabeth,  English  infant  musical  prodigy, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Wrexham,  Aug.  i,  1800;  died 
at  Liverpool  in  1829.  She  played  on  the  pianoforte  in 
public  before  she  was  two  years  of  age  and  was  teach- 
ing in  Liverpool  about  1818. 

Randolph,  Harold,  American  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  31,  1861 ;  died  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  6,  1927;  pupil  of  Nanette  Falk, 
Auerbach,  C.  Faelten,  and  Asgar  Hamerik  at  the  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore.  He  made  his 
debut  in  Baltimore  in  1885  with  the  Peabody  Symphony 
Orchestra,  played  with  leading  orchestras,  gave  recitals, 
appeared  with  Ernest  Hutcheson  in  two-piano  recitals, 
became  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Baltimore,  and 
succeeded  Hamerik  as  the  director  of  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute. He  is  credited  with  having  raised  the  Peabody 
Institute  to  its  present  high  standing. 

Ranelagh  house  and  gardens,  erected  and  laid  out 
about  1690  by  Richard  Jones,  Viscount  Ranelagh,  who 
resided  there  until  his  death  in  1712.  The  building 
was  turned  into  a  concert  hall  which  was  opened  with  a 
public  breakfast,  Apr.  5,  1742.  The  admission,  includ- 
ing breakfast,  was  twenty-five  cents.  On  the  follow- 
ing 24th  of  May  evening  concerts  were  instituted,  with 
Beard  as  the  principal  singer,  and  Festing  the  conduc- 
tor. In  1751,  morning  concerts  were  given  twice  a 
week.  Later  Handel's  L' Allegro  ed  II  Penseroso  was 
introduced,  and  Stanley  was  the  organist.  The  place 
was  further  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  Mozart, 
then  eight  years  old,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1764,  when 
the  future  master  played  his  own  compositions  on  the 
harpsichord  and  on  the  organ.  The  building  was  finally 
used  for  athletic  events  and  social  functions  and  was 
torn  down  in  1805. 

Range,  a  term  in  music,  synonymous  with  compass. 

RSngman-Bjorlin,  Elli,  Finnish  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Ylistaro,  Apr.  21,  1882.  She  studied  at 
Helsingf ors,  Leipzig  and  Vienna ;  has  taught  at  the 
Helsingfors  Musical  Institute. 

Rangstrom,  Ture,  Swedish  composer,  voice  teacher, 
music  critic  and  conductor,  born  Stockholm,  Nov.  30, 
1884;  pupil  of  Julius  Hey,  Johan  Lindegren  and  Hans 
Pfitzner.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  instru- 
mental, operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Rank,  a  series  or  set  of  organ-pipes  belonging  to  one 
stop. 

Ranket,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Regal  family, 
having  short  resonators  with  a  few  small  perforations 
near  their  lower  ends  for  the  egress  of  sound.  The 
tone  was  muffled  and  very  likely  had  a  buzzing  quality. 
The  stop  is  mentioned  by  Praetorius  in  his  Theatrum 
Instrumentorum  seu  Sciagraphia. 

Ransford,  Edwin,  English  stage  baritone,  composer 
of  songs,  music  dealer  and  publisher,  born  Boufton-on- 
the-water;  Mar.  13,  1805;  died  London,  July  n,  1876. 
$0$ 
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He  issued  a  great  number  of  the  popular  songs  of 
1840-60. 

Ransome,  Edward,  contemporary  American  tenor, 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Rant,  the  name  of  an  old  dance  performed  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  same  in  meaning  as  reel  or  country- 
dance. 

Ranta,  Sulho,  composer,  born  Peraseinajoki,  Aug. 
15,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Arnold  Schonberg.  His  works  in- 
clude a  ballet,  stage  music,  symphonies,  symphonic 
suites  and  chamber  music. 

Ranz  des  vaches  (Fr.),  an  air  melody  which  is  sung 
or  played  by  Swiss  herdsmen  as  a  cattle  call.  The 
instrument  used  is  the  Alpine  horn.  The  best  known 
rans  des  vaches  is  that  of  Appenzell ;  it  may  be  found 
in  compositions  by  Gretry,  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini  who 
used  it  in  William  Tell.  The  German  expression  is 
Kuhreigen. 

Ranzato,  Virgilio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Venice,  May  7,  1883;  died  Apr.  19,  1937;  pupil 
of  Rampazzini  and  Ferroni  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
He  founded  the  Trio  Italiano.  He  has  composed  suc- 
cessful operettas. 

Raoul,  Jean  Marie,  French  composer,  violoncellist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Paris,  about  1766;  died 
there  in  1837.  He  was  interested  in  reviving  the  viola 
da  gamba,  wrote  on  the  subject  and  evolved  a  modified 
gamba  called  a  heptachord.  He  composed  sonatas, 
studies,  solos  and  a  "tutor"  for  'cello. 

Raoux,  Louis  Alexis,  Belgian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Courtrai,  Sept.  n,  1814,  died  fivere-les-Bruxelles, 
Nov.  15,  1855 ;  instructor  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music, 
Brussels,  and  founder  of  several  music  schools.  He 
composed  comic  operas,  symphonies,  overtures  and  ora- 
torios. 

Rapee,  Erno,  Hungarian  conductor,  born  Budapest, 
June  4,  1891.  -He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Academy;  after  acting  as  a  guest  conductor  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  his  native  city,  he  came  to 
America  as  a  conductor  of  theatre  orchestras  in  New 
York.  With  the  advent  of  talking  pictures  he  was 
called  to  Hollywood  to  direct  the  music  for  several 
important  films ;  later  he  returned  to  New  York  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Raphael,  contemporary  Russian  concertina  player, 
born  Petrograd,  of  a  Hungarian  father  and  a  Russian 
mother.  He  played  the  concertina  from  the  age  of 
seven,  at  nine  embarked  on  an  eight-year  tour  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return,  studied  at  the  Kieff  Con- 
servatory and  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  with  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff.  He  played  in  night  clubs 
at  New  York  and  gave  a  recital  at  Town  Hall,  1936-37, 
the  first  serious  concertina  recital  ever  given  in  America. 
His  repertory  contains  arrangements  of  three  thousand 
pieces,  including  works  by  Bach,  Liszt,  Chopin  and 
Kreisler. 


Raphael,  Georg,  German  organist,  church  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  29,  1865 ;  died 
there,  May  29,  1904.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, a  festival  overture,  a  psalm,  motets,  organ 
pieces,  violin  music  and  women's  choruses. 

Raphael,  Giinther,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  30,  1903;  pupil  of  Arnold  Ebel,  R. 
Kahn,  Max  Trapp,  Walter  Fischer  and  Arnold  Men- 
delssohn. His  compositions  include  choral,  orchestral 
and  instrumental  music  and  chamber  works. 

Rapidamente  (It.),  rapidly. 

Rapidita,  con  (It),  with  rapidity. 

Rapido  (It.),  rapid. 

Rapp,  Marguerite,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Strassburg,  June  17,  1865;  died  Rouen, 
Nov.  23,  1913.  Her  works  include  an  opera,  an  over- 
ture and  a  symphonic  poem. 

Rappakai,  a  Japanese  conch-shell  trumpet  used  for 
signaling;  also  called  horanokai  and  horagai. 

Rappold,  Marie  (nee  Winteroth),  American  dra- 
matic soprano,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  about  1880; 
pupil  of  Oscar  Saenger;  wife  of  the  tenor,  Rudolf 
Berger.  Engaged  by  Conried  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  she  made  her  debut  on  Nov.  22,  1905. 
She  sang  there  for  many  seasons,  appeared  also  in 
Bucharest,  Paris,  and  Milan  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Ellis  Opera  Company.  Her  repertory  includes  the 
roles  Elizabeth,  Elsa,  Aida,  Desdemona,  Leonora  and 
Euridice. 

Rappoldi,  Adrian,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  13,  1878;  pupil  of  his  father,  Eduard 
Rappoldi,  and  of  L.  Auer  and  Draeseke ;  violin  teacher 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  since  1910. 

Rappoldi,  Eduard,  Austrian  violinist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  21,  1839; 
died  Dresden,  May  16,  1903;  pupil  of  L.  Jansa,  J. 
Bohm  and  Sechter  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  of 
Hellmesberger ;  violinist  in  the  Vienna  court  opera  or- 
chestra, leader  at  Rotterdam,  conductor  at  Liibeck, 
Stettin  and  Prague ;  teacher  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule ; 
a  member  of  the  famous  Joachim  Quartet  from  1871- 
1877.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Professor  in  1876,  and 
became  joint  concertmaster  with  Lauterbach  at  the 
Dresden  opera  and  head  of  the  violin  department  of 
the  Dresden  Conservatory.  He  did  much  for  chambet 
music  in  Dresden.  His  works  include  symphonies, 
quartets,  sonatas  and  songs. 

Rappoldi,  Laura,  see  Kahrer,  Laura. 

Rapsodie  (Fr.),  rhapsody  (q.v.). 

Rapsodie  Espagnole,  an  orchestral  work  by  Mau- 
rice Ravel,  composed  in  1907  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing year,  dedicated  to  Charles  de  Beriot.  Its  first 
performance  took  place  in  March,  1908,  at  a  Colonne 
concert,  Paris.  Occupants  of  the  gallery  at  this  per- 
formance, annoyed  with  the  frigidity  of  the  expensive 
section,  shouted  to  the  conductor,  "Play  it  again  for  the 
people  downstairs  who  have  not  understood  it!"  The 
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work  is  in  four  movements :  I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit ;  II. 
Malaguena;  III.  Habanera;  IV.  Feria  (The  Fair). 

Rasbach,  Oscar,  American  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Dayton,  Ky.,  Aug.  2,  1888;  pupil  of 
Leschetizky.  He  is  known  for  his  setting  of  Kilmer's 
poem,  Trees,  but  has  composed  other  songs  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  the  smaller  forms. 

Rasch  (Ger.),  fast,  rapid. 

Rasch,  Hugo,  German  composer,  voice  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  Munich,  May  7,  1873  »*  pupil  of  Resz, 
Garso,  Sabatini,  Frank  Limbert  and  Knetsch.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  chamber  music  works. 

Rasch,  Johan  Christoffel,  Dutch  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Padang,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Apr.  20, 
1882;  pupil  of  Wirth  and  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule.  He  has  played  in  various  orchestras,  founded 
the  Rasch  Quartet  and  taught  at  the  Dortmund  Con- 
servatory. 

Raschdorff,  Ferdinand,  German  composer  of  orches- 
tral, violin  and  piano  music.  He  is  city  music  director 
and  head  of  the  Conservatory  in  Kattowitz. 

Rascher  (Ger.),  faster,  indicating  musical  tempo. 

Raselius,  Andreas,  German  composer,  cantor, 
teacher,  writer  and  conductor,  born  near  Amberg, 
1562-64;  died  Heidelberg,  Jan.  6,  1602. 

Rasely,  George,  contemporary  American  tenor,  born 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  sang  in  the  Worcester  Festival 
Chorus,  with  various  orchestras,  on  radio  programs, 
in  Boston  and  New  York  churches  and  in  Chu  Chin 
Chow  and  The  Student  Prince;  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  he  made  his  debut  in  1936  as  Wenzel  in  The 
Bartered  Bride;  he  has  since  sung  there  in  such  pro- 
ductions as  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man, Caponsacchi,  the  premiere  of  The  Man  Without 
a  Country  and  Rabaud's  Marouf.  He  has  also  appeared 
as  soloist  with  leading  orchestras  and  done  a  good  deal 
of  concert  work. 

Rasenberger-Koch,  Friedrich,  Swiss  composer  of 
vocal  music,  born  Glarus,  Nov.  22,  1894. 

Rasetti,  Amedeo,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
at  Turin  in  1754;  died  at  Paris  in  1799;  pupil  of 
Charles  Francois  Clement.  He  has  composed  piano, 
clavecin  and  ensemble  works. 

Rasgado  (Span.),  sweeping  the  strings  with  the 
thumb  in  guitar  playing,  therefore  creating  the  effect 
of  arpeggio. 

Rasi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  singer  and  poet, 
born  at  Arezzo,  about  1580;  died  about  1650;  asso- 
ciated with  the  court  of  Mantua.  He  composed  cham- 
ber music,  madrigals  and  songs  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  exponents  of  the  cantata  form.  Some  of  his 
works  have  been  phonographically  recorded. 

Rasmadse,  Alexander  Salmonovitsch,  Russian 
composer,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
at  Pensa  in  1845;  died  Moscow,  Mar.  26,  1896;  pupil 
of  Hauptmann  and  Moscheles.  He  composed  songs 
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and  piano  works  and  wrote  on  Russian  opera  and  Rus- 
sian music  history. 

Rasoumowsky,  Andrei'  Kyrillovitch,  first  Count, 
then  Prince,  Russian  patron  of  music,  born  Oct.  22' 
1752;  died  Sept.  23,  1836.  His  father  was  Kyrill 
Rasum,  a  peasant  in  an  Ukrainian  village,  who,  with 
his  brother,  was  made  a  Count  by  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth. Andrei  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the  navy,  later 
becoming  Russian  ambassador  to  Venice,  Naples,  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm  and  Vienna.  In  the  last  named  city 
he  married  the  Countess  of  Thun,  elder  sister  of  the 
Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky.  He  was  a  talented  and  well 
trained  musician,  an  excellent  violinist,  playing  second 
violin  in  performances  of  the  Haydn  quartets.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  he  studied  these  works  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  composer,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
to  that  effect.  Neither  is  there  any  incontrovertible 
proof  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Beethoven,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  he  must  have  at  least  met  the  great 
master.  In  1808,  Count  Rasoumowsky  organized  his 
famous  private  quartet  with  Schuppanzigh  as  first  violin, 
Rasoumowsky  as  second,  Weiss  as  viola  and  Lincke] 
violoncello.  This  quartet  performed  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven almost  before  the  ink  had  dried.  The  three 
quartets,  Op.  59,  are  dedicated  to  the  Count,  and  the 
symphonies,  Nos.  5  and  6,  have  a  dedication  on  the  parts 
to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  to  Rasoumowsky.  The  Count 
entertained  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  had  a  wooden 
annex  constructed,  adjoining  his  palace,  where  seven 
hundred  persons  could  dine.  After  he  sold  his  estate, 
the  quartet  was  pensioned,  and  it  became  known  as  the 
Schuppanzigh  Quartet,  playing  tbgether  for  many  years. 

Rasoumowsky,  Demetrius  Vassilievitsch,  Russian 
musicologist,  born  Kieff,  Nov.  7,  1818;  died  Moscow, 
Jan.  14,  1889.  He  wrote  extensively  on  the  music  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  its  notation. 

Rasoumowsky  Quartets,  a  series  of  string  quartets 
composed  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  as  Op.  59,  and 
dedicated  to  Prince  Andrei  Rasoumowsky  in  recognition 
of  the  Prince's  Russian  ancestry.  The  final  movement  of 
the  first  quartet  introduces  an  original  Russian  melody; 
the  second  also  introduces  a  Russian  national  air. 

Rasse,  Frangois,  Belgian  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Helchin,  Jan.  27,  1873;  Pupi!  o* 
E.  Ysaye  and  Huberti.  His  compositoins  include  songs 
and  orchestral,  operatic,  instrumental,  choral  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Rassel,  Karl,  German  violinist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1868;  died  there,  Feb. 
10,  1935-  His  works  include  orchestral  genre  pieces, 
marches,  choruses  and  songs. 

Rastral  (Ger.),  a  five-pointed  pen  for  ruling  music 
staves;  (2)  a  five-pointed  graver  used  by  music  en- 
gravers for  scoring  the  lines  of  the  musical  staff  on 
zinc  plates. 
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Rastrelli,  Joseph,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Dresden,  Apr.  13,  1799;  died  there,  Nov.  15, 
1842. 

Rastrelli,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Fano 
in  1760;  died  Dresden,  Mar.  20,  1839;  PUP^  of  Padre 
Mattei  in  Bologna.  He  composed  church  music  and 
other  vocal  works. 

Rataplan,  imitative  term  for  drum-sound,  similar  to 
Rub-a-dub,  Rat-Ortat.  It  was  used  in  Donizetti's 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  and  in  Sullivan's  operetta, 
Cox  and  Box. 

Ratez,  £mile  Pierre,  French  composer,  violist,  chorus 
master  and  director,  born  Besangon,  Nov.  5,  1851; 
died  at  Lille  in  1934.  He  played  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
was  chorus  master  under  Colonne  and  directed  the 
Lille  branch  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  several  operas,  a  ballet,  a  sinfonietta,  piano 
music,  sonatas  and  sonatinas  for  various  instruments, 
a  string  quartet,  a  trio,  a  cantata  and  books  on  harmony 
and  fugal  counterpoint. 

Rath,  Felix  vom,  German  composer,  born  Cologne, 
June  17,  1866;  died  Munich,  Aug.  25,  1905;  pupil  of 
Pauer,  Reinecke  and  Thuille.  His  works  include  a 
piano  concerto,  a  piano  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  piano 
pieces  and  a  symphony. 

Rath,  Franz,  contemporary  Austrian  composer,  con- 
ductor, flutist,  clarinetist  and  teacher,  born  Vienna; 
pupil  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  has  composed 
Hungarian  dances  and  intermezzos. 

Rathaus,  Karol,  Polish-German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  in  Tarnopol,  Sept.  16,  1895 ;  studied  with 
Franz  Schreker.  He  has  written  the  operas,  The  Last 
Pierrot,  Foreign  Soil,  picturing  an  American  city, 
Sergeant  Grischa,  Schweik  and  Uriel  Acosta,  of  which 
the  first  two  were  produced  by  the  Berlin  State  Opera  ; 
two  symphonies;  Dance  Pieces,  performed  by  Erich 
Kleiber ;  an  Overture,  performed  by  Fiirtwangler ;  and 
a  Suite  for  Violin  and  Chamber  Orchestra,  his  best 
work.  His  work  has  a  brooding  quality,  is  marred  by 
excessive  use  of  chords  but  redeemed  by  rhythmic 
vitality ;  his  composition  is  marked  by  multiple  tonality 
and  occasional  chromaticism.  He  has  been  in  the 
public  eye  since  the  World  War. 

Rathbone,  George,  English  composer,  organist  and 
pianist,  born  Manchester,  Jan.  5,  1874;  pupil  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  anthems  and  choral  works. 

Rathgeber,  Emil,  German  operetta  composer,  born 
Doberan,  July  19,  1844. 

Rathgeber,  Georg,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Laudenbach,  June  7,  1869.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  Singspiel,  masses,  requiems,  numerous 
choruses  and  orchestral  and  organ  pieces. 

Rathgeber,  Valentin,  German  composer,  born  in 
Oberelsbach,  Apr.  3,  1682;  died  Banz,  June  2,  1750. 
He  composed  sacred  vocal  works  and  instrumental 
pieces. 


Rathke,  Otto,  German  composer,  conductor  and  ar- 
ranger, born  Langfuhr,  Danzig,  Apr.  13,  1881. 

Rathmann,  Elsbet,  German  piano  teacher  and  song 
composer,  born  Danzig,  July  4,  1879. 

Ratio  (Lat.).  In  music,  the  fixed  relation  between 
any  two  tones  in  a  given  interval,  regardless  of  the 
pitch  of  the  tones. 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg),  Bavarian  city,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  a  headquarters 
for  Roman  Catholic  learning.  Recently  it  attracted  at- 
tention through  the  studies  in  Gregorian  Music  F.  X. 
Haberl  and  others  carried  on  there.  The  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter's  is  very  old  and  historic.  The  Allgerneine 
Deutsche  Cdcilienverein  was  established  at  Ratisbon  in 
1867  by  Franz  Witt  and  soon  had  branches  throughout 
Germany.  The  world-famous  Church  Music  School 
was  founded  in  1874.  Ratisbon  is  the  birthplace  of 
Gregor  Aichinger,  1564,  and  Joseph  Renner,  1868. 

Rattay,  Emanuel,  Austrian  composer  of  violin 
pieces,  born  Steinberg,  Feb.  5,  1889. 

Ratti,  Bartolomeo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Padua  in  1593. 

Ratti,  Lorenzo,  of  Perugia,  Italian  composer  of 
church  music  and  conductor  at  the  German  College, 
Rome,  1628. 

Rattles,  noise-making  instruments  of  two  types, 
"ball"  and  "notched."  The  first  consists  of  seeds,  stones 
and  other  hard  pellets  shaken  within  a  hollow  vessel. 
The  second  includes  instruments  in  which  a  metal 
tongue  is  vibrated  by  a  rachet  wheel.  This  type  is 
exemplified  in  the  noisemaker  rotated  on  a  handle,  such 
as  is  common  at  festivals ;  it  was  introduced  by  Haydn 
in  the  Toy  Symphony. 

Ratzenberger,  Theodor,  German  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Grossbreitenbach,  Apr.  14,  1840;  died 
Wiesbaden,  Mar.  8,  1879. 

Rau,  Heribert,  German  librettist  and  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  born  Frankfort,  Feb.  n,  1813;  died  Offen- 
bach, Sept.  26,  1876.  He  wrote  books  on  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  and  furnished  the  text  to  Marschner's  opera, 
Adolf  von  Nassau. 

Rau,  Karl  August,  German  composer,  teacher,  musi- 
cologist and  conductor,  born  Frankfort,  Apr.  29,  1890  ; 
died  Karlsruhe,  Oct.  2,  1921;  pupil  of  Sandberger, 
Kroyer,  Schmitz,  R.  Louis,  Klose  and  G'schrey.  He 
composed  songs;  wrote  on  Loreto  Vittori, 

Rau,  Kurt  Walter,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Chemnitz,  Feb.  10,  1891 ;  studied  in  Zschopau 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral  and  chambef 
music  works. 

Rauber,  Eugen,  Swiss  priest,  organist,  choirmaster, 
cathedral  music  director,  born  Baden,  Sept.  2,  1876, 
He  composed  a  Singspiel,  church  music  and  songs. 

Raubinek,  Hans  Meyer-,  see  Meyer-Raubinek,  Hans. 

Rauch,  Jacob,  i8th  century  German  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Mannheim  about  1740.  His  instru- 
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merits  have  high  arches  and  are  covered  with  a  dark 
yellow  varnish.  • 

Rauch,  Joseph,  German  monk  and  composer,  born 
Munich,  Oct.  16,  1904.  He  composed  cantatas,  or- 
chestral serenades,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Rauch,  Moritz,  German  chamber  musician  and  edi- 
tor of  old  violin  music,  born  Osterfeld,  Apr.  13,  1826; 
died  Wiesbaden,  Sept.,  1892. 

Rauch,  Thomas,  i8th  century  German  violin  maker. 
He  worked  at  Breslau  about  1740.  His  instruments 
are  high-arched  and  have  very  good  tone. 

Raucheisen,  Michael,  German  pianist  and  accom- 
panist, born  Rain-on-Lech,  Feb.  10,  1889;  pupil  of 
Mottl,  Bussmeyer,  Thuille,  and  Maier.  He  accom- 
panied Fritz  Kreisler  in  a  Canadian  and  East  Asian 
tour  and  was  in  America,  1922-24. 

Rauchenecker,  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Munich,  Mar.  8,  1844;  died  Elber- 
feld,  July  17,  1906;  pupil  of  Lachner,  Baumgartner 
and  Walter.  He  conducted  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 
His  works  include  operas  and  symphonic  and  chamber 
music. 

Raudenbusch,  George  King,  American  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1899;  pu- 
pil of  Ysaye  and  others.  He  made  his  debut  at  New 
York  in  1921,  became  concertmaster  with  the  Barrere 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  been  connected  with 
important  broadcasting  and  theatre  orchestras  both  as 
player  and  conductor  and  in  1937  conducted  at  the 
Lewisohn  Stadium,  New  York. 

Raugel,  Felix,  French  conductor  and  musician,  born 
St.-Quentin,  Nov.  27,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Queste,  Lecocq, 
Libert  and  of  d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Paris. 
With  E.  Borrel  he  founded  the  Handel  Society  in  Paris 
in  1908 ;  he  has  been  choirmaster  of  St.  Eustache  and 
conductor  of  the  Societe  de  musique  ancienne.  He 
has  composed  some  litanies  and  organ  pieces  and  con- 
tributed musical  essays  to  periodicals. 

Rauh  (Ger.),  harsh  or  rough. 

Rauls,  Mac  (real  name  Werner  Schiitte),  German 
composer,  born  Magdeburg,  June  il,  1901;  died  there, 
Oct.  31,  1934.  He  composed  operettas  and  modern 
dances. 

Rault,  Felix,  French  flutist  and  composer,  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  1736;  died  at  Paris  in  1800.  He  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  for  twenty-four 
years  was  a  member  of  the  King's  private  orchestra. 
He  wrote  flute  pieces  and  chamber  music  for  flute  and 
other  instruments. 

Raum,  Erich,  German  choral  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Dresden,  Nov.  30,  1901. 

Raunay,  Jeanne,  contemporary  French  operatic 
singer,  born  Paris ;  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  in 
1888  and  has  sung  in  concert.  She  created  the  role  of 
Guillen  in  d'Indy's  Fervaal. 
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Raupach,  Christoph,  German  organist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Silesia,  July  5,  1686;  died  at  Stralsund  in 
1744. 

Raupach,  Hermann  Friedrich,  German  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Stralsund  in  1728;  died  at 
Petrograd  in  1778;  son  of  Christoph  Raupach;  chorus- 
master  of  the  St.  Petersburg  opera.  He  composed 
operas,  ballets,  choruses,  cantatas,  oratorios  and  piano 
suites. 

Rauppe,  Johann  Georg,  German  violoncellist,  born 
Stettin,  July  7,  1762;  died  Amsterdam,  June  15,  1864. 

Rausch,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  12,  1880.  He  has  composed  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Rauscher  (Ger.),  a  rapidly  repeated  note  on  the 
piano. 

Rauscher,  Jakob,  German  clarinetist,  conductor  and 
choral  composer,  born  Pirmasens,  Dec.  9,  1771;  died 
Amsterdam,  Jan.  7,  1834. 

Rauschning,  Hermann,  German  writer  on  music, 
born  Aug.  7,  1887.  He  has  written  a  history  of  music 
in  Danzig. 

Rautenstrauch,  Johannes,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Grossenhain,  Jan.  13, 
1876;  studied  in  Leipzig.  He  has  written  a  study  of 
Martin  Luther  and  the  practice  of  church  music  in 
Saxony  and  other  works  on  music  in  Saxony. 

Rauzzini,  Matteo,  Italian  singer,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Rome  in  1754;  died  in  1791 ;  brother  of 
Venanzio  Rauzzini,  whom  he  followed  to  England. 
His  works  include  the  operas  //  re  pastore,  Le  finte 
gemelli  and  L'opera  nuova. 

Rauzzini,  Venanzio,  Italian  composer,  concert  tenor 
and  distinguished  vocal  teacher,  born  at  Rome  in  1747; 
died  Bath,  England,  Apr.  8,  1810. 

Raval,  Sebastian,  Spanish  composer  who  flourished 
in  Italy  from  1580  to  1603.  He  composed  madrigals 
and  engaged  in  contrapuntal  rivalries. 

Ravanelli,  late  I7th  century  Italian  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Brescia  from  1660  to  1700.  His  in- 
struments, of  the  Maggini  type,  are  ornamented  by 
incrustations  and  have  a  brown-yellow  varnish. 

Ravanello,  Oreste,  Italian  organist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Venice,  Aug.  25,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Agos- 
tini  and  Girardi.  He  composed  twenty  masses,  re- 
quiems, motets,  choral  numbers  and  string  quartets. 

Ravanstron,  a  very  ancient  Hindu  instrument  of  the 
viol  class. 

Ravasenga,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Turin,  Dec.  17,  1891 ; 
pupil  of  Giovanni  Cravero,  G.  Navone  and  Vogliazzo. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  operatic, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Ravel,  Maurice  Joseph,  French  composer,  born 
Ciboure,  near  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  Mar. 
7,  1875;  died  Paris,  Dec.  28,  1937.  He  studied  first 
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under  Ghis  and  Rene,  later  entering  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory as  a  pupil  of  Pessard,  Faure  and  Gedalge. 
He  took  especial  interest  in  the  works  of  Chabrier, 
Satie  and  Liszt;  his  first  compositions  were  unfavor- 
ably noticed  by  some  critics,  but  politely  ignored  by 
others.  He  won  the  second  Prix  de  Rome,  but  was 
disqualified  for  the  higher  award  after  the  preliminary 
examination,  although  he  had  already  found  a  publisher 
for  his  Jeux  d'eau  and  Pavane,  pieces  for  the  piano, 
and  for  a  string  quartet.  He  developed  his  harmonic 
idiom  still  further  in  the  works  that  followed,  Miroirs 
and  Gaspard  de  la  nuit,  first  performed  publicly  in 
1905  and  1908  respectively.  During  this  period  many 
of  his  best  songs  were  written,  including  the  song-cycle 
Schehetrezade,  Noel  des  jouets  and  Natural  Histories. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  his  knowledge  of  or- 
chestration is  competent,  he  composed  very  few  sym- 
phonic works ;  most  of  his  efforts  in  that  direction  were 
devoted  to  orchestrations  of  his  own  works.  A  setting 
of  three  poems  by  Mallarme  for  voice  and  eight  instru- 
ments are  among  Ravel's  most  subtle  achievements  and 
they  mark  the  close  of  what  may  be  called  his  first  com- 
position period.  From  that  point  on  he  paid  more 
attention  to  counterpoint  and  less  to  harmony;  it  is 
said  that  this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Saint-Saens, 
of  whose  music  he  was  making  an  intensive  study  at 
that  time.  Succeeding  works  were  La  Valse  for  or- 
chestra, a  piano  suite,  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin;  and 
the  sonata  for  violin  and  'cello.  Ravel  was  greatly  im- 
pressed in  1928,  during  a  visit  to  New  York,  with  the 
American  "jazz"  of  that  period.  He  frequented  the 
Harlem  negro  dance  halls  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing this  type  of  music  at  first  hand.  He  even  made 
several  tentative  ventures  into  the  use  of  that  idiom  for 
serious  composition,  an  affectation  that  was  quite  the 
rage  at  the  time.  He  wrote  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
in  the  "blues"  style,  but  soon  came  to  realize,  as  others 
had  before  him,  that  American  "jazz"  was  not  an  im- 
portant medium  of  expression  at  least  for  European 
composers.  Ravel's  orchestral  works  include  La  Valse, 
Ma  Mere  L'Oye,  Bolero,  Rhapsodic  Espagnole  and  a 
concerto  for  piano ;  the  stage  works  comprise  L'Heure 
Espagnale,  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  All  Baba;  his  cham- 
ber compositions  include  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  trio, 
a  septet  and  an  Introduction  and  Allegro  for  flute  and 
string  quartet.  He  also  composed  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces  and  songs. 

Ravenna,  Pia  (Hjordis  Tilgmann),  Finnish  operatic 
and  concert  coloratura  soprano,  born  at  Helsingf  ors  in 
1894. 

Ravenscroft,  John,  English  composer,  died  about 
1745 ;  one  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  waits  and  a  violinist 
at  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre.  He  was  famous  as  a 
composer  of  hornpipes,  two  of  which  are  printed  in 
Hawkins's  History.  He  also  wrote  sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  violone  or  archlute. 


Ravenscroft,  Thomas,  English  composer,  chorister 
and  music  editor,  born  1593;  died  London,  about  1635. 
He  edited  collections  of  catches,  psalms  and  canons 
and  wrote  on  musical  composition. 

Ravera,  Niccolo  Teresio,  Italian  opera  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Alessandria,  Feb.  24,  1851.  He  wrote 
light  operas  of  the  Pierrot  type. 

Ravina,  Jean  Henri;  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Bordeaux,  May  20,  1818;  died  Paris,  Sept.  30, 
1906;  pupil  of  Zimmerman,  Laurent,  Reicha  and 
Leborne  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  made  long 
concert  tours  as  a  piano  virtuoso.  His  compositions, 
which  are  for  the  piano,  include  salon  music  and  four- 
hand  arrangements  of  Beethoven's  nine  symphonies. 

Ravinia  Festival,  a  series  of  thirty  orchestral  and 
opera  concerts  presented  during  the  summer  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  with  guest  conductors 
at  Ravinia  Park  in  Chicago.  The  programs  include 
both  standard  popular  works  and  modern  novelties. 

Ravinia  Opera,  contemporary  American  opera  com- 
pany giving  annual  summer  seasons  of  opera  at  Ravinia 
Park,  Chicago.  The  season  runs  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember and  embraces  about  seventy-five  programs  of 
opera  and  twenty  of  orchestral  performances.  The 
repertory  is  very  large  and  the  personnel  of  the  finest. 
A  few  of  the  many  operas  presented  there  have  been 
L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re,  Marouf,  Anima  Allegra,  The 
Bartered  Bride,  Les  Huguenots,  Thais,  La  Rondine, 
La  Boheme,  Madame  Butterfly,  La  Tosca,  Manon 
Lescaut,  Faust,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Carmen,  The  Secret 
of  Suzanne,  La  Vida  Breve,  La  Campana  Sommersa, 
A'ida,  II  Trovatore,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Rigoletto,  La 
Traviata,  Louise,  The  Barber  of  Seville,  Andrea 
Chenier,  Fedora,  Martha,  La  hdve,  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  Lohengrin,  Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Samson  and  Delilah  and  Fra 
Diavolo.  The  conductors  have  included  Louis  Hassel- 
mans,  Gennaro  Papi  and  Wilfred  Pelletier;  and  the 
leading  singers  have  been  such  stars  as  Lucrezia  Bori, 
Yvonne  Gall,  Florence  Macbeth,  Queena  Mario,  Ma 
Bourskaya,  Ada  Paggi,  Mario  Chamlee,  Edward  John- 
son, Giovanni  Martinelli,  Armand  Tokatyan,  Leon 
Rothier,  Giuseppe  Danise  and  Louis  D'Angelo. 

Ravits,  Antoine  Guillaume,  Belgian  composer,  born 
at  Louvain  in  1758;  died  at  Antwerp  in  1827.  A  pu- 
pil of  van  den  Gheyn,  he  wrote  church  music. 

Ravn,  Hans  Mikkelsen,  see  Corvinus,  Johannes. 

Ravn,  Vilhelm  Carl,  Danish  musicologist,  born 
Elsinore,  Sept.  19,  1838;  died  Copenhagen,  May  17, 
1905.  He  wrote  biographical  studies  on  Danish  mu- 
sicians. 

Ravnkilde,  Niels  Christian  Theobald,  Danish  com- 
poser, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Jan.  24, 
1823;  died  Rome,  Nov.  16,  1890;  pupil  of  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmann  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  taught 
piano  at  Rome  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  composed 
piano  and  orchestral  works. 
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Raway,  Erasme,  Belgian  composer,  born  Liege, 
June  2,  1850;  died  at  Brussels  in  Oct.,  1918.  He  wrote 
songs,  orchestral,  dramatic  and  sacred  vocal  works. 

Rawdon  Briggs  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string  quartet,  consisting  of  John  Bridge,  first  violin; 
Mrs.  Rawdon  Briggs,  second  violin ;  W.  Hutton,  viola ; 
and  Rawdon  Briggs,  violoncello. 

Rawlings,  Alfred  W.,  English  composer,  born  at 
London;  died  there,  Jan.  27,  1917.  His  songs  and 
piano  salon  pieces  appeared  under  many  pseudonyms, 
as  Charles  Arthur  Rawlings,  Theodore  Bonheur,  Denis 
Dupre,  Florence  Fare,  Frederic  Mullen  and  Gustav 
Krenkel. 

Rawlings  (Rawlins),  Robert,  English  musician, 
born  in  1742;  died  in  1814;  son  and  pupil  of  Thomas 
Rawlings,  later  pupil  of  Barsanti.  For  several  years 
musical  page  to  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1767  he  became 
a  violinist  in  the  king's  band. 

Rawlings  (Rawlins),  Thomas,  English  musician, 
born  about  1703;  died  1767;  pupil  of  Pepusch.  He 
was  a  member  of  Handel's  orchestra,  at  both  operas 
and  oratorios,  and  from  1753  was  organist  of  Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Rawlings,  Thomas  A.,  English  composer,  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  in  1775;  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  igth  century;  son  and  pupil  of  Thomas  Rawlings, 
later  pupil  of  Dittenhofer.  He  became  a  well-known 
violinist,  and  taught  piano,  violin  and  thorough-bass. 
His  compositions  include  some  instrumental  music, 
many  arrangements  for  piano,  and  some  songs. 

Rawlins,  Bessie,  English  concert  violinist,  born  at 
London  in  1898;  pupil  of  Sachse.  A  gifted  interpreter 
of  both  modern  and  classical  music,  she  has  toured  in 
northern  Europe. 

Rawlinson,  Angela,  igth  century  English  composer; 
her  operetta  Coquette  was  published  in  London. 

Ray,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  theorist,  born  at 
Borghetto,  Lodi,  in  Nov.,  1773;  died  Milan,  Apr.  n, 
1857;  pupil  of  Piccini.  In  1807  he  founded  the  Milan 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  operas  and 
cantatas;  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  counterpoint. 

Raymond,  Edouard,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Sept.  27,  1812.  He  stud- 
ied under  Carl  Luge  and  made  his  virtuoso  debut  at 
twelve,  later  becoming  conductor  of  the  Sunday  So- 
ciety at  Breslau.  His  works  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, overtures  and  violin  solos. 

Raymond,  Emma  Marcy,  igth  century  American 
composer;  she  wrote  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Raymond,  Fanny,  see  Ritter,  Fanny. 
Raymond,  George  Lansing,  American  writer  on 
aesthetics,  born  at  Chicago  in  1839.     A  professor  at 
Princeton  University,  he  wrote  a  work  on  Rhythm  and 
Harmony  in  Poetry  and  Music  (1895). 

Raymond,  Georges  Marie,  French  musicologist, 
born  at  Chambery  in  1769;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1839. 


He  wrote  several  valuable  essays  on  the  scientific  as- 
pects of  music. 

Raymond,  Joseph,  igth  century  French  musicologist. 
He  wrote  studies  on  the  simplification  of  musical  nota- 
tion. 

Rayner,  Joan  and  Betty,  contemporary  British  trav- 
eling singers,  born  in  New  Zealand.  Two  sisters,  they 
have  toured  the  world  four  times  in  a  trailer.  They 
specialize  in  folk  songs;  when  they  reach  a  town  they 
entertain  the  populace  with  their  singing  and  dancing 
in  native  costumes.  Their  equipment  consists  only  of 
a  backdrop  and  two  chairs.  In  1937  they  made  their 
debut  in  New  York  City  at  a  Town  Hall  recital. 

Rayner,  Sydney,  American  tenor,  born  at  New  Or- 
leans in  1895.  His  debut  took  place  in  1927  at  Rome 
in  La  Boheme,  after  which  he  sang  elsewhere  in  Italy 
and  at  the  State  Opera  in  Berlin.  He  appeared  at  the 
Paris  Opera-Comique  in  1930  and  remained  there  five 
years.  In  1936  he  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  making  his  debut  in  Carmen.  He  has  also 
toured  extensively  in  recitals  and  oratorio  work,  and 
has  appeared  with  other  American  opera  companies. 

Re,  the  name  of  the  note  D  in  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish. 

Rea,  William,  English  organist  and  conductor,  born 
London,  Mar.  25,  1827 ;  died  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mar. 
8,  1903 ;  pupil  of  Pittmann,  Bennett,  Moscheles,  Rich- 
ter  and  Dreyschock.  He  gave  chamber  concerts  at 
London,  conducted  an  amateur  orchestral  society  and 
was  organist  at  numerous  churches. 

Reache,  Jeanne  Gerville,  see  Gerville  Reache, 
Jeanne. 

Read,  Angelo  McCallum,  Canadian  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  near  St.  Catherines,  Ont,  May 
22,  1854.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
under  Reinecke,  Richter,  Jadassohn,  Maas  and  Pap- 
peritz,  and  later  under  Leschetizky  in  Vienna.  He  be- 
came an  organist  at  Leipzig.  In  1894  he  went  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  teacher  and  conductor  of 
choral  societies.  His  compositions  include  cantatas,  an 
oratorio,  a  mass,  other  church  music,  overtures  and 
piano  pieces. 

Read,  Daniel,  American  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1757;  died  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1836.  A  comb-maker  by  trade,  he  also 
taught  music.  He  composed  an  American  Singing 
Book,  or  a  New  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Psalm- 
ody, Columbian  Harmonist  and  New  Haven  Collection. 

Read,  Edward  M.,  American  organist  and  composer, 
born  Colchester,  Vt.,  July  25,  1846;  died  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  July  1 6,  1936;  the  majority  of  his  works  were 
for  the  organ. 

Read,  Frederick  John,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  at  Faversham  in 
Dec.,  1857 ;  died  Chichester,  Jan.  28,  1925.  Twice  or- 
ganist of  Chichester  Cathedral  (1886-1902  and  1921- 
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25) ,  he  held  several  important  teaching  positions.    Most    ! 
of  his  compositions  were  for  church  use. 

Read,  Gardner,  American  composer,  born  Evanston, 
111.,  Jan.  2,  1913.  He  studied  at  the  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Music,  with  Bakaleinikoff  and 
Williams,  and  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  Diamond,  Royce,  White,  Rogers 
and  Hanson.  Many  of  his  compositions  have  been 
played  by  the  leading  orchestras,  and  in  1937  he  won 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  prize 
for  a  major  orchestral  work  with  his  First  Symphony. 
His  compositions  for  orchestra  comprise  The  Lotus 
Eaters,  The  Painted  Desert,  Sketches  of  the  City,  a 
Fantasy  for  viola  and  orchestra,  Prelude  and  Toccata, 
Four  Nocturnes  for  contralto  and  chamber  orchestra 
and  From  the  Lute  of  Jade  for  mezzo-soprano  and 
chamber  orchestra.  In  the  field  of  chamber  music  he 
has  written  a  piano  suite  Mountain  Sketches,  a  piano 
sonata,  a  suite  for  string  quartet  and  an  organ  passa- 
caglia  and  fugue.  The  Juilliard  School  of  Music  has 
announced  the  publication  of  Reed's  work,  Sketches 
of  the  City. 

Read,  Harold  Vincent  Jervis,  English  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Powryke,  Mar.  14,  1883;  he  ^as 
written  cantatas,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Read,  Samuel,  i8th  century  American  composer  of 
psalm  tunes. 

Reade,  Charles,  distinguished  English  dramatist  and 
novelist,  born  June  8,  1814;  died  Apr.  H,  1884.  He 
deserves  notice  in  musical  history  as  a  connoisseur  and 
collector  of  fine  violins.  A  student  of  violin  construc- 
tion, he  had  a  keen  sense  in  ferreting  out  rare  and 
valuable  instruments.  He  and  a  friend;  one  Henri,  a 
violin  maker  and  player,,  were  responsible  for  bringing 
some  of  the  finest  Cremona  violins  to  England.  Traces 
of  his  interest  in  violins  and  their  makers  are  found 
in  his  writings. 

Reading,  John,  English  organist,  born  in  the  first 
half  of  the  i;th  century;  died  at  Winchester  in  1692. 
He  was  organist  at  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Win- 
chester College.  The  "Portuguese  Hymn,"  Adeste 
fideles,  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  is  also  the  Winchester 
School  song  Duke  domum. 

Reading,  John,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  in  1677;  died  London,  Sept.  2,  1764;  son  of  John 
Reading  of  Winchester.  A  chorister  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  an  organist  at  Dulwich  College  and  later  at 
London  churches,  he  wrote  songs  and  anthems. 

Reading  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organization 
founded  in  1912  at  Reading,  Pa.,  with  a  personnel  of 
fifty.  During  the  course  of  the  years,  it  has  augmented 
its  roster  to  seventy-five  members,  only  fifteen  of  which 
are  professionals;  each  member,  however,  receives  re- 
muneration for  his  services.  Since  1930  the  orchestra 
has  been  conducted  by  Hans  Kindler,  who  augmented 
the  personnel  to  ninety  players  in  1937,  and  offered 


a  twenty-fifth  anniversary  Jubilee,  with  guest  artists 
at  every  concert. 

Reale  Accademia  Filarmonica,  an  Italian  concert- 
giving  society,  founded  at  Rome  in  1821. 

Realli,  Cosmo  Battista,  I7th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Parma  about  1660.  He  special- 
ized in  the  making  of  kits  or  pochettes,  which  were 
small  violins  used  by  French  dancing  masters  at  that 
time.  They  are  much  sought  after  today. 

Reay,  Samuel,  English  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Hexham,  Mar.  17,  1822;  died 
Newark-on-Trent,  July  21,  1905;  pupil  of  W.  Hen- 
shaw  and  J.  Stimpson.  He  conducted  the  Newark 
Philharmonic  Society,  besides  having  held  several  posts 
as  organist  and  choirmaster.  He  wrote  sacred  songs 
and  anthems,  and  also  edited  a  collection  of  Songs  and 
Ballads  of  Northern  England. 
Rebab,  see  Rebec. 

Rebab  Esh  Sha'er,  a  Syrian  bowed  instrument,  with 
a  quadrangular  frame  of  unequal  dimensions,  covered 
with  snakeskin;  it  is  sometimes  called  poets'  viol. 

Rebay,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  teacher  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Vienna,  June  11,  1880.  He  has  taught  at 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Music  and  from  1915-20  was 
conductor  of  the  Vienna  Schubert  Society. 

Rebay  and  Robitschek,  Austrian  music  publishers, 
located  at  Vienna;  the  firm  was  founded  in  1899. 

Rebbert,  Lorenz,  German  choral  conductor,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Winterberg,  Mar.  31,  1854; 
died  there,  Feb.  26,  1923;  he  wrote  male  choruses. 

Rebbert,  Otto,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Bochum,  Mar.  8,  1887;  pupil  of  Seiss  and  Friedberg 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  He  has  taught  at  Brom- 
berg,  Cologne  and  Hamburg. 

Rebe,  Louise  Christine,  contemporary  American 
pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  majority  of  her  piano  pieces  are  for  children. 

Rebec  (Rebab,  Rebeck,  Rebibe,  Rebible,  Rubella; 
It.  ribeca,  ribeba;  Sp,  robe,  rabel),  the  precursor  of  the 
viol  and  violin;  identical  with  the  German  Geige  and 
the  English  fiddle.  Similar  to  the  mandolin  in  shape, 
it  resembled  a  halved  pear  and  was  solid  except  at  the 
two  extremities.  The  upper  part  formed  the  peg-box 
while  the  lower  part  was  partly  leveled,  which  allowed 
the  upper  solid  part  to  become  a  natural  fingerboard. 
The  part  cut  down  was  scooped  out,  and  a  short  table 
of  pinewood  was  glued  over  it,  having  two  sound  holes, 
and  also  fitted  with  a  bridge  and  sound-post.  It  had 
three  strong  gut  strings  tuned  like  the  lower  violin 
strings ;  the  tone  was  both  harsh  and  loud. 
Rebeck,  see  Rebec. 

Rebel,  Frangois,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Paris;  June  19,  1701 ;  died  there,  Nov.  7,  1775 ;  son  of 
Jean  Fery  Rebel.  At  thirteen  he  was  a  violinist  in  the 
Opera  orchestra.  In  1723  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
VI  at  Prague,  he  met  Franks  Francoeur.  They  be- 
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came  close  friends,  and  became  joint  leaders  in  the 
Opera  orchestra,  1733-44;  inspectors  of  the  Opera,  and 
directors  from  1753-57.  They  then  became  private 
theatrical  managers  together  for  ten  years,  and  jointly 
composed  ten  operas  including  Pyrame  ei  Thisbe,  Tarsis 
et  Z£lie  and  Scanderbeg.  Rebel  also  wrote  some  church 
music. 

Rebel,  Jean  Fery,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  in  Apr.,  1661 ;  died  there,  Jan.  3,  1747 ; 
son  of  Jean  Rebel,  sometime  a  court  singer.  A  pupil 
of  Lully,  he  became,  in  1700,  a  violinist  at  the  Academic 
Royale  de  Musique.  He  then  was  a  violinist  at  the 
Opera,  where  he  became  an  accompanist  in  1713.  In 
1717  he  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  "violons  du  roi" 
and  in  1720  was  made  chamber  composer  to  the  King. 
His  compositions  include  an  unsuccessful  tragedy, 
Ulysse  (1703),  a  book  of  violin  sonatas  with  bass  and 
a  book  of  trios  for  two  violins  with  bass. 

Rebello,  Joao  Scares  (or  Lourenco),  Portuguese 
composer  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Caminha  in  1609; 
died  San  Amaro,  near  Lisbon,  Nov.  16,  1661 ;  teacher 
of  King  John  IV.  To  him  the  king  dedicated  his 
Defense  of  Modern  Music  (1649).  He  wrote  sacred 
music,  a  collection  of  which  was  printed  by  direction 
of  a  clause  in  the  King's  will. 

Reber,  Napoleon  Henri,  French  composer,  born 
Miihlhausen,  Oct.  21,  1807;  died  Paris,  Nov.  24,  1880; 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Seuriot,  Jelens- 
pereger  and  Lesueur.  He  succeeded  Halevy  as  pro- 
fessor of  composition  there,  and,  upon  his  death,  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Saint-Saens.  He  composed  chamber 
music,  later  turning  to  the  writing  of  operas,  which 
were  successful.  In  them  he  tried  to  counteract  the 
noise  and  bombast  so  prevalent  at  that  time  in  both 
French  and  Italian  opera,  and  to  substitute  for  those 
the  simple,  natural  materials  of  the  earlier  French 
opera-comique  with  the  use  of  modern  orchestration. 
Among  his  other  compositions  are  symphonies,  a  quin- 
tet, quartets  and  other  chamber  works. 

Rebhan,  Albin,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Effelder,  Meiningen,  Dec.  23,  1888;  he  has  written 
vocal  and  piano  music. 

Rebhuhn  (Rephun),  Paul,  early  i6th  century  Ger- 
man composer  and  poet.  He  wrote  dramas  for  which 
he  also  composed  the  music,  i.e.,  introductions,  songs 
and  choruses. 

Rebibe,  see  Rebec. 

Rebible,  see  Rebec. 

Rebicek,  Josef,  Czech  composer  and  violinist,  born 
Prague,  Feb.  7,  1844;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  24,  1904.  He 
studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  and  became  vio- 
linist and  conductor  at  Prague,  Warsaw,  Pest,  Wies- 
baden and  Weimar,  in  1903  succeeding  Mannstadt  as 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He 
wrote  an  orchestral  piece  on  old  Dutch  themes,  a  sym- 
phony and  lesser  instrumental  works. 


Rebiczek,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Dans 
Feb.  6,  1891 ;  he  has  written  folk  songs  with  piano  and' 
with  guitar. 

Rebikov,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia,  May  31,  1866;  died  Yaltaj' 
Crimea,  Dec.  i,  1920.  After  studying  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  under  Miiller  at  Berlin  and  Jaksch  at 
Vienna,  he  went  to  Odessa,  where,  in  1894,  he  produced 
his  opera,  V'Grozu  (In  the  Thunderstorm).  He  then 
went  to  Kishinev,  later  settling  in  Moscow  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  composition.  The  works  of  his  first 
period  are  pleasing  and  poetic ;  but  in  his  second  period 
he  declared  that  music  is  the  language  of  emotion  and 
does  not  fall  into  set  patterns.  These  later  works  are 
filled  with  weird  harmonies  and  dissonant  closes.  He 
became  a  leader  of  modern  musical  "decadence."  His 
compositions  include  vocal  melomimics  and  musico- 
psychological  dramas,  as  well  as  works  in  more  con- 
ventional mold. 

Rebling,  Friedrich,  German  lyric  tenor  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Barby,  Aug.  14,  1835 ;  died  Leipzig,  Oct. 
15,  1900;  brother  of  Gustav  Rebling.  A  pupil  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  private  vocal  pupil  of  Franz 
Gotz,  he  sang  at  Rostoch,  Konigsberg,  Breslau  and 
Leipzig,  in  1878  settling  as  a  teacher  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory. 

Rebling,  Gustav,  German  composer,  organist,  vocal 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Barby,  July  10,  1821 ;  died 
Magdeburg,  Jan.  9,  1902 ;  brother  of  Friedrich  Rebling. 
He  studied  under  Schneider  at  Dessau  and  subsequently 
held  numerous  important  musical  posts  at  Magdeburg. 
In  1846  he  founded  a  choral  society  and  conducted  it 
until  he  retired  in  1897.  He  wrote  psalms,  motets,  or- 
gan and  piano  pieces,  choruses,  songs,  and  'cello  so- 
natas. 

• 

Rebling,  Oskar,  German  organist  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Langensalza,  Nov.  10,  1890;  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  and  later  under  Bernhard  Irrgang.  He 
is  considered  an  outstanding  organist. 

Rebmann,  Victor  Ludwig  Fidelis,  German  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Zell,  Baden,  June  16,  1880. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Leipzig  and  Basel,  and,  com- 
ing to  the  United  States,  became  a  concertmaster  and 
music  teacher  in  New  England.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  string  quartet,  a  piano  and  violin  sonata  and 
a  piano  sonata. 

Rebner,  Adolf,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Vienna, 
Nov.  21,  1876;  pupil  of  Griin  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory, later  of  Marsick  at  Paris.  He  then  settled  in 
Frankfort  as  leader  at  the  opera,  a  member  of  the 
Museum  Quartet  and  professor  of  violin  at  Hoch's 
Conservatory.  An  excellent  soloist,  he  organized  his 
own  quartet,  which  became  quite  famous  and  which  has 
toured  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  England. 

Rebner,  Wolfgang,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Frankfort,  Dec.  20,  1910;  son  of  Adolf 
Rebner.  He  has  written  piano  music. 
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Rebours,  P.  Jean  Baptiste,  contemporary  French 
musicologist.  He  wrote  a  study  on  singing  in  the 
Greek  Church  (1907). 

Recapitulation  (or  Reprise),  the  term  applied  to  the 
return  of  a  theme,  in  a  fugue,  symphony  or  sonata,  in 
its  original  key  after  having  been  thoroughly  developed. 

Recessional,  a  hymn  sung  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
church  service  by  both  congregation  and  choir  while 
the  latter,  accompanied  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  are 
passing  into  the  vestry. 

Rechenberg,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Frie- 
dersdorf-am-Queiss,  Silesia,  Oct.  12,  1800;  studied  at 
the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music,  Berlin.  He 
wrote  church  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Rechid,  Djemal,  contemporary  Turkish  pianist  and 
composer,  born*  Constantinople,  Oct.  27,  1904.  He 
studied  at  Paris;  his  works  include  orchestral  pieces 
based  on  Turkish  folk  tunes,  a  piano  concerto,  entitled 
Concerto  Chromatique  (first  performed  at  Vienna  in 
1935),  and  numerous  songs. 

Rechnitzer-Moller,  Henning,  Danish  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Hjorring,  Oct.  26,  1889.  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  ballets,  a  symphonic  fantasie  with 
alto  solo,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Recht  (Ger.),  right. 

Recio,  Jose  Ramon  Blanco,  see  Blanco  Redo,  Jose 
Ramon. 

Recit.,  abbreviation  for  Recitative. 

Recita  (It.),  performance. 

Recital,  a  concert  in  which*  either  one  or  two  per- 
formers render  the  entire  program;  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  concert  at  which  the  works  of  only  one 
composer  are  played. 

Recitando  (It.),  in  the  style  of  a  recitative  (q.v.). 

Recitant(e)  (Fr.),  a  soloist 

Recitative,  declamatory  singing,  found  in  the  earliest 
operas,  and  usually  placed  between  the  arias,  concerted 
songs  and  choruses,  employed  to  elucidate  the  plot.  A 
recitative  with  simple  accompaniment  is  known  as 
recitativo  secco;  with  more  elaborate  accompaniment, 
recitativo  stromentato.  Richard  Wagner  brought  a  new 
interest  to  recitative  through  more  natural  inflection 
on  the  part  of  the  singer,  and  greatly  enriched  orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Recitative  for  String  Quartet  (Haydn).  Haydn 
composed  a  set  of  six  string  quartets  in  1770,:  published 
as  Opus  17,  in  which  the  first  violin  is  given  more 
prominence  and  display  than  in  previous  quartets.  An 
example  of  this  prominence  is  to  be  found  in  the  popu- 
lar fifth  quartet  of  this  series,  the  slow  movement  of 
which  is  an  imitation  of  operatic  recitative  style  wherein 
the  first  violin  "declaims"  above  a  sparse  background 
of  harmony  by  the  other  instruments. 

Recitativo  secco,  see  Recitative. 

Recitativo  Stromentato,  see  Recitative. 


Reciting  tone,  a  tone  on  which  many  syllables  are 
sung  in  either  Gregorian  or  Anglican  chant. 

Reck,  Albert,  Freiherr  von,  German  composer,  born 
Percha,  Starnberg,  June  26,  1912;  he  has  written  or- 
chestral and  choral  music. 

Reckendorf,  Alois,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Trebitsch,  Moravia,  June  10,  1841 ;  died  Leipzig, 
Apr.  n,  1911.  He  studied  science  at  Vienna  and  Hei- 
delberg, then  music  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where, 
in  1877,  ne  became  a  teacher  of  piano  and  theory.  His 
compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Reckling,  August,  German  military  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Wendisch-Priborn,  Nov.  16,  1843  >  d^d 
Dobbertin,  Dec.  30,  1922;  he  wrote  marches,  dance 
music  and  potpourris. 

Recktenwald,  Fritz,  Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Vienna,  Apr.  27,  1876;  pupil  of  Blaha, 
Robert  Fuchs  and  Gradener.  He  has  conducted  nu- 
merous orchestras.  His  compositions  include  two  bal- 
lets, an  operetta,  dance  music  and  several  songs. 

Recli,  Giulia,  Italian  composer,  born  Milan,  Dec.  4, 
1890;  her  works  include  cantatas,  a  symphonic  poem, 
chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Record  Societies  and  Collections.  Since  the  advent 
of  electrical  recording,  a  number  of  societies  have  been 
formed,  some  with  altruistic  and  others  with  commer- 
cial motives,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  either  all  or 
certain  parts  of  the  works  of  certain  composers.  Among 
these  societies,  the  Beethoven  Piano  Sonata  Society, 
sponsored  by  the  English  "His  Master's  Voice"  Com- 
pany, has  been  engaged  in  recording  the  thirty-two  so- 
natas by  the  Bonn  master  with  Artur  Schnabel  as  the 
interpreter;  the  Beethoven  Violin  Sonata  Society  has 
started  the  recording  of  the  violin  sonatas  with  Fritz 
Kreisler  and  Franz  Rupp ;  the  Haydn  Quartet  Society 
is  recording  the  string  quartets  with  the  Pro-Arte  Quar- 
tet ;  the  Sibelius  Society  is  sponsoring  the  recording  of 
his  symphonies,  the  Purcell  Society  has  recorded  his 
Dido  and  Aeneas.  There  are  obvious  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  the  rules  whereby  the  individual  al- 
bums, containing  from  seven  to  ten  records,  must  be 
purchased  complete;  the  primary  advantage  being  that 
a  lower  retail  price  can  be  maintained,  and  the  dis- 
advantage being  in  the  fact  that  many  record  lovers 
cannot  afford  the  purchase  of  a  comparatively  expensive 
collection  in  a  single  outlay.  Other  societies  and  al- 
bums include  the  Anthologie  Sonore,  specializing  in 
early  music  (Dufay,  Kuhnau,  Jannequin,  Goudimel, 
Byrd,  etc.) ;  the  Columbia  History  of  Music  by  Ear 
and  Eye,  edited  by  Percy  Scholes,  in  six  albums;  the 
Liturgical  Music  of  the  Catholic  Church  album,  re- 
corded at  the  Dijon  Cathedral  and  the  Sistine  Chapel; 
the  Music  of  Early  Composers  series  of  two  albums 
recorded  by  the  Ben  Stad  Society  of  Ancient  Instru- 
ments; another  history  of  music,  ^,000  Years  of  Music, 
edited  by  Curt  Sachs;  also  various  albums  containing 
the  works  of  Bach,  Couperin,  Delius,  Handel,  Mozart, 
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Moussorgsky,  Scarlatti,  Schubert  and  Hugo  Wolf.  In- 
formation regarding  both  the  societies  and  their  re- 
cordings may  be  obtained  at  any  record  shop. 

Recorded  Music,  The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of, 
a  work  designed  to  aid  the  non-professional  lover  of 
music  to  select  records  in  accordance  with  his  tastes 
by  separating  recordings  into  various  classifications, 
and  supplying  information  of  historical,  biographical 
and  critical  nature  regarding  both  works  and  their  com- 
posers. The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts :  I,  A 
history  of  the  phonograph  and  the  development  of 
recording;  Part  II,  Lists  and  analyses  of  orchestral, 
chamber,  instrumental  and  sacred  music,  grand  opera, 
light  opera,  educational  and  other  classes  of  music; 
Part  III,  Information  on  recording  artists  and  organ- 
izations, musical  education,  by  means  of  records,  pro- 
gram making,  biographical  data  on  musicians,  glossary 
of'  musical  terms.  The  work  is  edited  by  Albert  E. 
Wier. 

Recorder,  a  form  of  direct  flute  belonging  to  the 
flageolet  family,  and  widely  used  until  the  close  of  the 
I7th  century.  It  was  known  in  France  as  the  flute  a 
bee  or  the  flute  douce,  made  in  six  sizes  ranging  from 
one  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  was  much  used  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  known  as  the  fipple  flute. 

Recorder,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  which  imitated  the 
ancient  instrument  of  the  same  name. 

Recording,  Electric.  The  improvement  in  the 
method  of  recording  music  on  phonograph  discs,  made 
possible  by  the  development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  or 
"radio"  as  it  is  popularly  designated,  has  resulted  in 
the  electric  phonograph  becoming  secondary  only  to 
radio  broadcasting  in  its  power  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge and  enjoyment  of  music.  The  thousands  of  elec- 
tric recordings  now  available  of  complete  symphonic, 
chamber,  instrumental  and  vocal  works,  as  well  as  com- 
plete operas,  renders  it  possible  in  many  instances  for 
the  radio  listener  to  procure  compositions  in  which  he 
has  become  interested  through  radio  broadcasts  in  rec- 
ord form  so  that  he  may  enjoy  them  whenever  and 
wherever  he  may  have  the  desire.  This  article  under- 
takes to  present  a  historical  review  in  concise  and  non- 
technical form  of  the  progress  made  in  the  art  of 
recording  since  its  beginnings  almost  a  century  ago. 

Primitive  man  probably  observed  that  objects  are 
set  in  vibration  by  intense  sounds ;  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  aware  that  sound  was  perceived  through  the  ear 
as  a  result  of  disturbances  in  the  air.  But  it  was  not 
until  1857  that  the  first  instrument  was  constructed  for 
making  a  graphical  record  of  sound  waves ;  in  that  year 
Leon  Scott  patented  in  France  an  instrument  which  he 
called  the  phonautograph.  A  piece  of  smoked  paper 
was  attached  to  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  drum,  so 
mounted  that  when  rotated  by  hand,  it  moved  forward 
at  the  same  time.  A  stylus  was  attached  to  the  center 
of  a  diaphragm  through  a  system  of  levers  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  moved  laterally  along  the  surface  of 
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the  cylinder  when  the  diaphragm  vibrated.    When  the 
drum  was  rotated,  words  spoken  into  the  mouthpiece 
caused  the  stylus  to  trace  a  wavy  line  upon  the  smoked 
paper;  this  wavy  line  was  the  first  known  record  of 
sound  vibrations.     In   1877,   Edison  brought  out  his 
epoch-making  invention,  a  machine  very  similar  to  the 
phonautograph  but  differing  in  two  important  details* 
the  smoked  paper  was  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  tinfoil' 
and  the  stylus  was  attached  directly  to  the  diaphragm,' 
so  that  it  traced  an  impression  of  variable  depth  instead 
of  a  wavy  line  as  the  diaphragm  vibrated.    After  such 
a  record  had  been  made,  the  drum  was  returned  to  the 
starting  point  and,  with  the  stylus  in  place,  again  ro- 
tated as  before.    The  recorded  sound  was  then  intelli- 
gibly reproduced;  thus  Edison  produced  the  first  phono- 
graph.   In  subsequent  models,  the  tinfoil  was  replaced 
by  a  wax  cylinder.     Emile  Berliner  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  credited  with  the  disc  form  of  record  (1887)! 
For  many  years  the  wax  record,  either  in  cylinder  or 
disc  form,  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  record- 
ing and  reproducing  of  sound.     Although  many  other 
methods  of  recording  have  been  suggested,  it  is  only 
in  the  last  few  years  that  records  made  photographi- 
cally have  come  into  the  commercial  field  as  competi- 
tors.    At  the  present  time,   both   the  wax  and  the 
photographic  records  are  used  in  conjunction  with  mo- 
tion   pictures.      Gramaphone,    Phonograph,    Victrola, 
Talking    Machine.      The    acoustical    system    of    this 
variously-named  machine  includes  a  needle  which  is 
caused  to  vibrate  laterally  by  means  of  the  groove  on 
the  phonograph  record,  a  sound  box  containing  a  dia- 
phragm to  which  the  vibrations  are  communicated  from 
the  needle  through  a  lever  system,  and  a  horn  which 
takes  the  vibrations  from  the  diaphragm  and  conveys 
them  to  the  open  air  in  the  form  of  sound  waves.    The 
acoustic  system  must  transmit  vibrations  to  the  air,  and 
in  the  process  retain  the  form  of  these  vibrations  so 
that  the  quality  of  the  resulting  sound  is  not  distorted. 
Improvement  of  this  system  has  been  directed  along 
two  lines:   (i)  increased  range  of  musical  vibrations 
to  include  deep  tones,  high  notes  and  overtones;  and 
(2)  evenness  in  response  at  different  pitches. 

The  Orthophonic  talking  machine,  given  out  by  the 
Bell  Laboratories  of  Bell  Telephone  Company  on  Oct. 
6,  1925,  and  produced  commercially  by  the  Victor  Com- 
pany, improved  the  frequency  range  from  between  350- 
3000  vibrations  per  second  (3  octaves)  to  below  100 
and  up  to  about  5000  (about  5%  octaves)  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  horn  and  by  a  properly  designed 
acoustic  transmission  system  for  high  frequencies.  Un- 
evenness  of  response  was  found  to  be  the  result  of 
sudden  changes  of  impedance  in  the  acoustic  system, 
resulting  in  magnification  of  certain  pitches  and  reflec- 
tion of  others  until  the  needle  is  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  record  groove  correctly  and  "blasts"  result. 
This  was  corrected  by  a  new  form  of  diaphragm  con- 
structed of  duralumin  and  stiffened  by  means  of  corru- 
gations. Instead  of  cutting  the  grooves  on  the  rec- 
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ords  with  only  the  very  small  energy  of  the  sound 
waves,  the  sound  was  converted  to  corresponding  elec- 
trical waves  of  much  greater  energy  content,  and  elec- 
tromagnetic forces  were  employed  for  the  actual  cutting. 
The  grooves  are  of  constant  depth  and  oscillate  or  un- 
dulate in  a  smooth  spiral  from  the  outside  of  the  disc 
toward  the  center.  In  recording  the  usual  procedure 
is  to  use  a  disc  from  one  to  two  inches  thick  and  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of 
metals  to  which  small  amounts  of  various  substances 
have  been  added  to  improve  the  texture.  This  disc, 
commonly  called  a  "wax,"  is  shaved  to  a  highly  pol- 
ished surface  on  a  lathe,  and  then  is  placed  in  a  record- 
ing machine,  essentially  a  high-grade  lathe  by  which 
the  wax  is  rotated  at  a  uniform  rate.  The  proper 
temperature  must  be  maintained  during  recording,  and 
the  stylus  which  cuts  the  groove  must  be  of  a  shape 
to  insure  a  clean  cut.  The  wax  shaving  is  removed 
as  cut  by  air  suction.  To  aid  in  maintaining  the  cut 
at  the  correct  depth,  there  is  a  so-called  "advance  ball" 
which  rides  lightly  on  the  surface,  supporting  the  stylus 
at  the  prop'er  height  in  spite  of  small  inaccuracies  in 
levelling  the  disc  or  deviations  from  planeness.  After 
a  record  has  been  cut,  the  sound  may  be  reproduced 
directly  from  the  wax  by  means  of  a  suitable  repro- 
ducer, and  the  response  is  sufficiently  good  to  serve  as 
a  most  valuable  criterion  in  judging  the  quality  of  a 
record  and  performance  immediately  after  recording. 
After  the  groove  is  cut,  a  fine  conducting  powder  is 
brushed  in  and  it  is  electroplated.  The  electroplate 
thus  made,  a  negative  of  the  original  wax,  is  called  a 
"master,"  and  if,  after  test  pressings,  it  is  found  satis- 
factory, it  is  electro-plated  for  a  positive  plate  com- 
monly called  "the  original";  a  second  negative  is  then 
plated,  a  metal  mold,  commonly  called  a  "stamper." 
Stampers  and  their  duplicates  are  used  for  pressing 
the  finished  records.  Various  materials  have  been  used 
in  making  pressings,  some  homogeneous,  some  with  sur- 
face differing  from  body;  some  records  have  been  of 
laminated  structure.  At  the  beginning  of  the  run  of  a 
new  needle,  the  pressures  are  very  high,  but  the  abra- 
sive in  the  record  increases  the  small  bearing  surface 
until  it  fits  the  groove  snugly  and  the  pressure  is  only 
about  50,000  Ibs.  per  square  inch.  High  pressures  and 
abrasives  are  responsible  for  most  extraneous  noise 
commonly  known  as  "surface"  or  "needle  scratch." 

Vertical  Recording,  or  "hill  and  dale"  method.  Since 
the  stylus  is  a  sharp  straight  edge  at  all  times  vertical 
to  the  edge  of  the  record,  and  in  the  lateral  system  of 
recording-cuts  a  wavy  groove,  the  widest  point  in  the 
grooves  is  at  the  "top"  or  "bottom"  while  the  narrow- 
est is  on  the  slopes.  The  reproducing  needle,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  round,  and  its  diameter  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  distance  across  the  groove  at  its  point  of  great- 
est steepness.  Thus  in  the  wider  parts  of  the  groove 
it  may  skid  from  side  to  side,  introducing  distortions 
to  the  reproduction.  Likewise  the  waves  of  two  ad- 
jacent grooves  may  approach  each  other  in  the  record 


making  a  thin  wall  between  them  at  those  points;  this 
weakens  the  wall,  permitting  a  possible  jumping  of  the 
needle  in  low  frequency  vibrations  and  shorter  durabil- 
ity of  the  record.  For  these  reasons,  the  vertical  method 
of  cutting,  i.e.,  with  the  sound  waves  cutting  an  even 
path  but  of  differing  depths,  was  successfully  at- 
tempted. In  reproducing  from  this  type  of  record,  the 
needle  is  held  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove  by  an  un- 
balanced portion  of  the  weight  of  the  reproducer  head ; 
although  the  actual  pressure  on  the  disc  is  small,  it  is 
sufficient — in  conjunction  with  a  light  spring  by  which 
the  needle  is  fastened  to  the  reproducing  head — to  force 
the  light  stylus  to  follow  the  exact  undulations  at  all 
times.  There  is  no  skipping,  so  the  distortions  of  side- 
cut  records  are  absent  with  the  vertical.  Since  the  side- 
cut  records  require  space  for  a  groove  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  cutting  stylus,  plus  twice  the  maximum 
displacement  of  the  groove,  plus  a  small  remainder  to 
insure  that  adjacent  grooves  remain  separate,  the  ver- 
tical method  enables  longer  playing  and  a  standard 
twelve-inch  record  plays  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes on  one  side.  By  means  of  improved  recorder, 
reproducer,  and  a  smoother  record  surface,  frequencies 
up  to  8,000  cycles  per  second  (3,000  cycles  greater 
than  previous  commercial  practice)  have  been  recorded 
and  reproduced.  Needle  scratch  as  a  result  of  improved 
surface  is  nearly  inaudible ;  the  higher  frequencies  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  naturalness:  voices  and  instru- 
ments are  more  readily  identified  and  the  finer  shades 
of  tone  are  better  brought  out,  resulting  in  a  near 
attainment  of  the  ultimate  objective:  complete  illusion 
of  the  actual  presence  of  the  orchestra  or  voice.  A 
new  system  of  processing  the  records  is  as  simple  and 
inexpensive  as  the  present  method  and  produces  a  very 
smooth,  practically  unbreakable  material.  The  repro- 
ducing stylus  is  not  a  replaceable  steel  needle,  but  a 
permanent  sapphire.  Because  of  the  lightness  of  pres- 
sure of  the  reproducing  stylus,  records  will  last  for 
several  thousand  playings  with  no  noticeable  deteriora- 
tion. These  improvements  would  make  obsolete  the 
present  commercial  method  of  reproducing  for  popular 
use,  therefore  it  has  not  been  placed  on  the  market. 
Studio-Acoustics  for  recording.  By  a  proper  control 
of  acoustic  conditions  in  the  recording  room,  it  has 
been  possible  to  record  the  so-called  "atmosphere"  sur- 
rounding the  music;  when  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  listener  seems  to  "feel"  the  presence  of  the  artists 
to  whose  record  he  is  listening.  Reverberation,  which 
has  much  to  do  with  this  effect,  is  controlled  by  the 
shape  of  the  room,  and  position  in  which  sound-absorb- 
ing materials,  such  as  curtains,  are  placed.  Studios  for* 
recording  must  be  slightly  more  "damped"  than  rooms 
in  which  it  is  customary  to  listen  to  music,  because 
the  phonographic  process  is  a  single  channel,  i.e.,  it 
"listens  with  one  ear"  only.  In  early  years  of  record- 
ing, energy  for  cutting  the  records  was  produced  by 
the  sound  waves  themselves;  these  waves  had  a  small 
energy  content  and  because  of  the  weaker  instruments, 
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such  as  the  violins,  it  was  possible  to  use  only  two 
types  of  standard  construction.  The  rest  of  the  vio- 
lins were  of  a  type  known  as  the  "Stroh,"  a  device 
strung  in  the  manner  of  a  violin  but  so  arranged  that 
the  bridge  vibrated  a  diaphragm  attached  to  a  horn. 
The  sound  waves  were  picked  up  by  a  large  cone-shaped 
horn,  and  in  order  to  enable  as  much  sound  as  possible 
to  enter,  the  musicians  were  required  to  crowd  about 
this  horn,  some  of  the  musicians  in  the  orchestra  .being 
placed  high  on  scaffolds.  Shortly  after  the  war,  Bell 
Laboratories  introduced  the  system  of  converting  the 
sound  to  corresponding  electrical  waves  of  much  greater 
energy  content,  and  employing  electromagnetic  forces 
for  the  actual  cutting.  This  enabled  the  musicians  to 
sit  more  nearly  in  their  usual  arrangement,  and  all  used 
regulation  concert  instruments.  This  is  conducive  to 
a  more  inspired  performance,  and  the  microphone  is 
now  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  orchestra  to  re- 
ceive the  sound  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  audi- 
ence. In  the  old  method,  after  the  relative  tone  vol- 
ume of  the  various  instruments  had  been  arranged,  the 
whole  selection  was  sometimes  found  to  be  either  too 
loud  or  too  weak;  this  usually  involved  a  complete  re- 
arrangement of  the  players.  In  the  present  system,  this 
control  of  volume  is  obtained  by  manipulation  of  the 
amplifier  systems. 

Sound  Pictures:  Vitaphone:  The  method  of  creating 
the  illusion  of  characters  speaking  in  a  motion  picture, 
of  sound-effects  such  as  the  closing  of  a  door,  or  of 
music  expressive  of  the  picture's  varying  moods,  is  to 
synchronize  a  phonograph  recording  with  the  action  of 
the  picture.  In  doing  this,  the  disc  is  placed  upon 
a  recording  machine,  or  high-grade  lathe,  by  which 
it  is  rotated  at  a  unform  rate  of  speed,  and  in  definite 
relation  to  the  film  with  which  it  is  being  synchronized. 
In  the  records  for  Western  Electric  sound  pictures, 
the  spiral  groove  is  from  the  center  of  the  disc  out  to- 
ward the  edge ;  in  other  systems  it  is  in  the  reverse  or 
usual  phonograph  procedure.  The  mechanical  problem 
of  synchronized  motors  for  the  reproducer  and  pro- 
jector, and  the  editing  problem  of  cutting  and  rear- 
ranging of  a  picture  with  the  attendant  necessity  of 
rearranging  the  speech  or  music  were  successfully  met 
in  this  type  of  sound  picture  which  was  first  brought 
out  by  the  Bell  Laboratories  in  the  fall  of  1928. 

Movietone,  etc.  Photographic  records  are  now  made 
by  many  different  types  of  apparatus,  but  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes :  In  one  of  these,  the 
record  is  a  trace  of  constant  photographic  density  but 
of  variable  width,  while  in  the  other  the  width  is  con- 
stant, but  the  density  varies;  in  one  or  two  proposed 
methods  the  record  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  These 
records  are  placed  upon  the  film  along  its  edge,  and 
enable  the  synchronization  to  be  more  accurate  than  by 
the  Vitaphone  method  of  independent  instruments.  The 
variable  density  recording  is  made  by  means  of  a  "light 
valve"  which  is  an  electromagnetic  shutter  consisting 
of  a  loop  of  duralumin  tape  formed  into  a  slit  at  right 
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angles  to  a  magnetic  field.  Sound  currents  from  the 
microphone  and  amplifier  flow  into  this  loop,  causing  it 
to  open  and  close  in  accordance  with  the  current  varia- 
tions. The  slit  is  focused  by  a  lens-on  the  sound  nega- 
tive film;  an  incandescent  ribbon  filament  is  focused 
on  the  light-valve,  and  the  light  passed  by  the  undis- 
turbed slit  appears  on  the  film  as  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  film  travel.  As  the  valve  aper- 
ture is  modulated  by  sound  currents,  the  film  receives 
a  varying  exposure  and  a  sound  record  of  the  variable 
density  type  is  obtained.  Sound  film  is  recorded  sep- 
arately from  the  camera  picture,  and  then  printed  be- 
side the  picture  on  the  finished  positive.  Sound  is 
printed  advanced  over  the  corresponding  picture  in 
order  to  allow  the  sound  to  be  projected  at  a  point  of 
continuous  film  motion  below  the  picture  gate.  Differ- 
ences or  changes  in  intensity  of  sound  are  represented 
by  differences  in  the  density  of  the  record,  while  pitch 
is  represented  by  the  number  of  changes  from  dark  to 
light  and  back  again  in  a  given  length  of  track.  To 
reproduce  the  sound  in  the  theatre,  a  photo-electric  cell 
changes  to  electric  current  the  varying  light  intensities 
and  thence  they  are  transferred  into  sound  waves. 

Recte  et  retro,  Per,  the  rendering  of  a  melody  by 
two  voices,  the  first  singing  from  left  to  right,  the 
second  singing  from  right  to  left,  the  result  being  a 
canon  known  as  canon  cancrisans.  The  Flemish  con- 
trapuntalists  of  the  isth  century  delighted  in  this 
curious  and  ingenious  form. 

Reddan,  Karl,  see  Converse,  Charles  Crosat. 

Reddick,  William  J.,  American  composer,  organist, 
accompanist  and  conductor,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1890. 
He  has  conducted  for  the  Little  Theater  Opera  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Although  he  has  written  some  origi- 
nal songs,  he  is  best  known  for  his  arrangements  of 
Negro  spirituals,  among  them  being  Standin'  in  de 
Need  of  Prayer,  Leanin*  on  de  Lcewd  and  Wait  Till 
Ah  Puts  on  Mah  Crown. 

Redding,  Joseph  D.,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser; he  wrote  The  Man  in  the  Forest  (California 
Grove  Play,  1902). 

Reddingius,  Aaltje  Noordewier,  see  Noordetmer- 
Reddingius,  Aaltje. 

Redein,  Jean  Frangois,  see  Redin,  Jean  Frangois. 

Redele  Quartet,  contemporary  Belgian  women's 
string  quartet,  founded  at  Brussels  in  1922.  The  per- 
sonnel consists  of  Mile.  Gilberte  Redele  and  Mme. 
Godelieve  Mathys,  violins;  Mile.  Yvonne  Redele,  viola; 
and  Mile.  Gabrielle  Redele,  violoncello. 

Reden,  Gerhard  Klaus,  Freiherr  von,  Austrian 
composer,  born  Innsbruck,  July  16,  1889;  died  in  Rus- 
sia, Sept.  u,  1914;  he  wrote  folk  songs  with  guitar. 

Redern,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Graf  von,  German 
composer  and  state  musical  official,  born  Berlin,  Dec. 
9,  1802;  died  there,  Nov.  5,  1883;  pupil  of  Grell.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  a  cantata,  two  concert  overtures  and 
numerous  marches  for  military  band. 
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Redford,  John,  English  composer,  organist,  choir- 
master and  dramatist,  born  about  1485;  died  about 
1545.  Choirmaster  and  organist  at  St.  Paul's,  he  wrote 
sacred  vocal  works  and  also  plays  with  music  for  the 
choir  boys. 

Redford,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  choirmaster, 
died  before  1559.  Choirmaster  at  St.  Paul's,  London, 
he  wrote  organ  pieces  and  instrumental  music. 

Redhead,  Richard,  English  composer,  organist  and 
editor,  born  at  Harrow  in  1820 ;  died  Hellingly,  Sussex, 
Apr.  27,  1901.  He  wrote  masses  and  a  good  deal  of 
vocal  church  music  and  edited  collections  of  sacred 
vocal  and  organ  music. 

Redi,  Tomaso,  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  boin 
at  Siena  after  1650;  died  about  1735.  For  some  forty 
years  he  was  choirmaster  at  San  Casa  di  Loretto, 
Rome;  he  wrote  notable  church  music. 

Redin  (Redein),  Jean  Francois,  Belgian  violinist 
and  composer,  born.at  Antwerp,  about  1750;  died  there, 
Feb.  24,  1802.  He  wrote  six  string  quartets;  six 
concerted  pieces  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  two  violins, 
viola  and  bass ;  six  duos  for  two  violins ;  and  six  violin 
sonatas. 

Redita  (It.),  Redite  (Fr.),  a  repeat. 

Redjang,  a  Balinese  dance;  see  Balinese  Music. 

Redlich,  Hans  Ferdinand,  Austrian  composer, 
writer  and  opera  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  11, 
1903.  His  compositions  include  a  concerto  grosso, 
chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs.  He 
has  also  written  a  biography  of  the  composer  Gustav 
Mahler. 

Redlinger,  Ferdinand,  German  guitarist,  teacher, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Glinka,  Sept.  10, 
1877;  he  has  written  for  mandolin  orchestra  and  writ- 
ten a  mandolin  method. 

Redman,  Harry  Newton,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  Dec.  26,  1869.  He 
studied  organ  and  composition  under  Chadwick,  but 
was  otherwise  self-taught.  In  1897  he  became  a  teacher 
of  harmony  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston. 
His  works  include  string  quartets,  violin  sonatas,  songs, 
and  an  Octave  Method  for  piano. 

Red  Mill,  The,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
Henry  Blossom,  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  first  pro- 
duced on  Sept.  24,  1906,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre, 
New  York.  The  story  is :  Con  and  Kid  find  themselves 
stranded  in  a  Dutch  town,  unable  to  pay  their  hotel 
bill;  they  attempt  to  escape  by  climbing  out  of  a  win- 
dow, but  the  mayor  catches  them  and  they  are  sent  to 
jail.  The  innkeeper  jagrees  not  to  press  charges  against 
them  if  they  work  out  their  board  bill  at  the  tavern; 
Con  is  given  a  job  as  interpreter  and  Kid  becomes  a 
waiter.  They  proceed  at  once  to  meddle  in  affairs  other 
than  their  own,  and  try  to  save  Gretchen,  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  from  marrying  the  governor  by 
promising  to  help  her  to  elope  with  Captain  van  Damm 
instead.  The  innkeeper  overhears  the  plot,  and  in- 


forms the  mayor,  who  confines  Gretchen  in  the  red 
mill,  where  she  will  be  out  of  harm's  way.  The  two 
Americans,  Con  and  Kid,  rescue  her  on  the  huge  wings 
of  the  mill.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  wed- 
ding of  Gretchen  and  the  governor,  but  the  bride  can- 
not be  found;  the  innkeeper  is  furious,  and  offers  a 
reward  for  her  capture.  Con  and  Kid,  undismayed  by 
the  turn  events  have  taken,  appear  disguised  first  as 
two  Italian  organ-grinders,  and  later  as  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson.  After  the  arrival  of  the  gov- 
ernor, things  are  rapidly  cleared  up  satisfactorily; 
Gretchen  and  Captain  van  Damm  are  happily  married. 

Redoute  (Fr.),  a  public  ball  at  which  the  guests 
were  permitted  to  appear  masked  or  unmasked ;  popu- 
lar in  England,  Germany  and  France  during  the  i8th 
century.  Dances,  known  as  Redoiitentdnze,  were  com- 
posed by  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven  for  use  at  the 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna. 

Redowa.  A  dance  in  3-4  time  similar  to  the  ma- 
zurka, introduced  into  Paris  from  Bohemia  about  1850. 

Ree,  Anton,  Danish  pianist  and  writer,  born  Aarhus, 
Jutland,  Oct.  5,  1820;  died  Copenhagen,  Dec.  20,  1886. 
After  studying  under  Schmitt  and  Krebs,  he  gave 
concerts  at  Vienna  and  Paris.  Pupil  for  a  time  of 
Chopin,  he  then  settled  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  be- 
came a  well-known  teacher  and  contributor  of  articles 
on  music  to  German  periodicals.  He  wrote  instructive 
pieces  for  piano. 

Ree,  Louis,  English  concert  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Edinburgh,  Oct.  15,  1861 ;  studied  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory  and  also  under  Leschetizky  at  Vienna. 
He  married  his  pupil,  Susanne  Pilz,  and  settled  in  Vi- 
enna, thereafter  giving  many  two-piano  recitals.  Among 
his  compositions  are  a  piano  concerto,  a  Suite  cham- 
petre,  variations  for  two  pianos,  waltzes  for  four  hands, 
numerous  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Reed,  a  thin  elastic  tongue,  fixed  at  one  end  and 
capable  of  free  vibration  at  the  other.  Reeds  are  made 
of  cane,  wood  or  metal  and  are  actuated  by  a  stream 
of  air  provided  by  the  breath  or  by  mechanical  means. 
It  is  the  characteristic  sound-agent  of  a  wide  variety 
of  instruments  and  organ-stops  known  by  the  general 
term,  reeds.  The  pitch  of  the  tones  produced  by  reeds 
is  governed  by  the  mass  and  vibrating  length  of  the 
reed,  by  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube  with  which  the 
reed  is  connected,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  proc- 
esses. In  instruments  operated  by  a  keyboard  there  is 
a  separate  reed  for  each  tone.  In  other  instruments 
such  as  the  oboe  or  clarinet,  the  pitch  is  determined 
by  manipulating  the  length  of  the  tube  by  means  of 
finger-holes  controlled  by  keys. 

Reed,  Clare  Osborne,  contemporary  American  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  at  Plymouth,  Ind.  A  pupil  of 
Leschetizky,  she  became,  in  1930,  a  teacher  of  advanced 
students  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Music,  Chicago. 

Reed,  Frank  Le  Fevre,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Richmond,  Ind.,  July 
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17,  1871.  After  studying  under  Percy  Goetschius  and 
at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  he  taught  at  various 
American  music  schools.  Among  his  compositions  are 
five  symphonic  works,  pageant  music,  choral  works, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Reed,  George  Wilber,  contemporary  dramatic  tenor 
and  teacher.  He  studied  under  George  Ferguson, 
Henry  Wood,  Allan  Gill  and  Alfred  Blume.  After 
making  his  debut  at  Treves  as  Siegmund  in  Die  Wai- 
kure,  he  sang  in  Germany,  and  with  the  Moody-Man- 
ners English  Opera  Company,  mostly  in  Wagnerian 
roles. 

Reed,  Harold  V.  Jervis,  see  Jervis-Reed,  Harold 
Vincent. 

Reed,  Peter  Hugh,  American  singer  and  editor,  born 
Washington,  June  14,  1898;  pupil  of  Lilli  Lehmann 
and  others.  He  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  "Singing  and  Playing"  about  1927,  and  was  later 
associated  with  "Musical  America"  and  the  "Etude"  as 
editor  of  a  department  devoted  to  recorded  music.  In 
1935  Reed  became  both  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
"The  American  Music  Lover,"  a  magazine  devoted  to 
records. 

Reed,  Priscilla  (nee  Horton),  English  actress  and 
contralto,  born  Birmingham,  Jan.  I,  1818;  died  Bexley 
Heath,  Mar.  18,  1895 ;  wife  of  Thomas  German  Reed. 
She  was  a  well-known  Shakespearean  actress  before 
her  marriage,  after  which  she  frequently  appeared  in 
her  husband's  entertainment  programs. 

Reed,  Thomas  German,  English  pianist  and  musi- 
cian, born  Bristol,  June  27,  1817;  died  Upper  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  Mar.  21,  1888.  At  ten  he  was  a  pianist 
and  singer  at  Bath;  he  subsequently  became  musical 
director  of  the  Hay-Market  Theater,  London,  where 
he  considerably  improved  the  quality  of  the  music.  In 
1844  he  married  Priscilla  Horton  and  together  they 
started  (in  1855)  their  experiment  of  providing  unob- 
jectionable dramatic  performances  for  persons  opposed 
to  theater-going,  called  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's 
Entertainment."  The  first  program  was  titled  "Miss 
P.  Horton's  Illustrative  Gatherings."  They  gave  small 
dialogue  plays,  and  later  added  "opere  da  camera"  for 
four  characters. 

Reed,  William  Henry,  English  violinist,  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Frome,  July  29,  1876. 
After  studying  under  Sauret,  F.  Corder,  E.  Prout, 
MacEwen  and  Stewart  Macpherson,  he  became  leader 
of  the  London  Symphony  and  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestras  and  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  College  of  Mu- 
sic. His  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto,  violin 
pieces,  orchestral  works,  five  string  quartets  and  songs. 

Reed  instrument,  an  instrument  in  which  sound  is 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  reed  in  its  mouthpiece : 
the  reed  instruments  of  the  modern  orchestra  include 
the  oboe,  the  English  horn,  the  clarinet,  the  bass  clari- 
net, the  saxophone,  the  bassoon  and  the  contra  bassoon. 


Reed  organ,  a  keyboard  instrument  in  which  tone  is 
produced  by  means  of  a  graduated  set  of  small  reeds- 
in  America,  the  instrument  is  called  the  harmonium. 
Air  pressure  is  effected  by  two  diagonal  bellows  oper- 
ated by  foot-treadles,  combined  with  an  exhaust  cham- 
ber; tr/e  reeds  are  placed  over  grooves  into  which  air 
is  directed  by  depressing  the  keys.  There  are  usually 
several  sets  of  reeds  with  some  slight  variation  in  qual- 
ity; stops  are  often  provided  for  changing  from  type 
of  tone  to  another,  similar  to  the  organ,  from  which 
the  names  of  the  so-called  stops  are  taken.  Several 
special  devices  include  the  expression,  the  percussion, 
the  several  forms  of  swell,  the  tremulant,  etc.  In  the 
larger  instruments,  reeds  producing  quite  distinct  quali- 
ties have  been  perfected.  They  have  also  been  pro- 
vided with  two  keyboards  for  the  hands  and  a  pedal- 
keyboard,  in  which  case  the  power  has  to  be  provided 
by  mechanical  means. 

Reed  Quartet  (originally  the  British  Quartet},  con- 
temporary English  string  quartet.  The  original  per- 
sonnel included  W.  H.  Reed,  first  violin;  Charles 
Woodhouse,  second  violin ;  Alfred  Hobday,  viola ;  and 
C.  Crabbe,  violoncello.  They  gave  numerous  concerts 
in  London. 

Reel,  a  lively  English  and  Irish  country  dance  prob- 
ably brought  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Scandinavians ;  it 
is  usually  written  in  4-4  time,  and  is  made  up  of  eight- 
measure  phrases. 

Rees,  Clara  H.,  igth  century  American  organist  and 
composer;  she  wrote  instrumental  works  and  a  num- 
ber of  songs. 

Reese,  Gustave,  American  musicologist  and  lecturer, 
born  New  York,  Nov.  29,  1899;  associate  editor  of 
"The  Musical  Quarterly."  He  has  lectured  at  New 
York  University,  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Musicological  Society  and  is  the  author  of  Music 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (1939). 

Reeve,  William,  English  composer,  organist,  chorus 
singer  and  actor,  born  at  London  in  1757;  died  there, 
June  22,  1815;  pupil  of  Richardson.  At  first  an  or- 
ganist, later  an  actor,  he  became  a  composer  for  and 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theater.  He  wrote  the 
music  for  some  forty  plays  and  also  composed  glees  and 
songs. 

Reeves,  David  Wallis,  American  cornet  player  and 
composer,  born  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1838.  Largely 
self-taught,  he  gained  an  international  reputation  as  a 
performer.  He  wrote  two  comic  operas  and  more  than 
seventy  military  marches. 

Reeves,  Ernest,  late  igth  and  early  20th  century 
English  composer.  He  lived  in  London  and  wrote, 
under  various  pseudonyms,  salon  pieces  for  piano  and 
for  violin. 

Reeves,  John  Sims,  English  tenor,  born  Woolwich, 
Sept.  26,  1818;  died  Worthing,  London,  Oct.  25,  1900. 
Organist,  at  fourteen,  of  North  Cray  Church,  he  stud- 
ied under  J.  B.  Cramer  and  W.  H.  Callcott.  In  1839 
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he  made  his  debut,  as  a  baritone,  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Afterward  he  continued  his  studies  under  Hobbs 
and  Cooke  and  sang  bits  at  Drury  Lane,  London.  He 
then  studied  at  Paris  under  Bordogni  and  at  Milan 
under  Mazzucato,  and  sang  at  La  Scala.  In  1847  he 
reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  with  great  success,  and  in 
1848  made  his  English  debut  in  Italian  opera.  He 
became  very  popular  both  in  opera  and  at  festivals, 
and  was  the  leading  English  concert  and  oratorio  singer 
until  his  retirement  in  1891.  He  published  an  auto- 
biography and  a  book  on  The  Art  of  Singing. 

Reeves,  Wynn,  contemporary  English  violinist  and 
conductor,  for  many  years  a  member,  director  and  a 
guest  conductor  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  has  also  directed  the  Beecham  Opera  Company. 

Reeves  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1903.  The  original  players  were  Wynne 
Reeves,  first  violin ;  Henry  Gibson,  second  violin ;  Her- 
bert Goone,  viola;  and  Joseph  T.  Field,  violoncello. 
They  appeared  frequently  in  London. 

Refardt,  Edgar,  Swiss  musicologist,  born  Basel, 
Aug.  8,  1877;  he  has  published  numerous  studies  on 
Swiss  music  and  musicians. 

Refice,  Licinio,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  choir- 
master, born  Patrica,  near  Rome,  Feb.  12,  1885 ;  pupil 
of  Ernesto  Boezi,  Falchi  and  Renzi  at  the  Liceo  Santa 
Cecilia.  He  has  written  sacred  choral  works,  masses, 
psalms,  hymns  and  motets. 

Reformation  Symphony,  the  title  given  Felix  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107,  probably 
because  the  German  choral  Ein'  feste  Burg  is  used  in 
the  last  movement ;  it  was  first  played  at  Berlin  during 
Nov.,  1832,  with  the  composer  conducting. 

Refrain,  the  term  applied' to  the  chorus  of  a  song  or 
ballad  in  which  certain  lines  of  the  lyric  are  repeated 
at  the  end  of  each  verse. 

Regal,  the  general  term  for  a  large  family  of  obso- 
lete organ-stops,  the  word  being  usually  preceded  by 
a  descriptive  suffix,  as  Jungfernregal,  Kalberregal,  etc. 
They  have  ceased  to  exist  in  their  original  forms  except 
in  the  case  of  organs  of  great  antiquity  such  as  that  of 
the  Haarlem  Cathedral  and  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dom- 
inick,  Prague;  even  in  these  it  is  likely  that  the  stops 
have  been  more  or  less  modified  or  replaced. 

Regal  organ,  a  small  portable  instrument  with  one 
or  two  ranks  of  reed  pipes  and  a  short  keyboard.  The 
instrument  rested  on  the  player's  left  arm,  and  his  left 
hand  operated  the  bellows  while  his  right  hand  manipu- 
lated the  keys.  When  built  to  fold  up  in  covers  like  a 
book,  the  instrument  was  called  "bible  regal." 

Regales  de  bois  (Fr.),  xylophone. 
Regan,  Anna,  see  Schimon-Regan,  Anna. 
Regens  chori  (Lat.),  choirmaster. 
Regensburg,  see  Ratisbon. 
Regent  Bugle,  see  Bugle. 


Reger,  Max,  German  composer,  born  at  Brand,  Ba- 
varia, Mar.  19,  1873;  died  at  Leipzig,  May  u,  1916. 
He  studied  first  with  his  mother,  and  later  took  piano 
lessons  from  Adalbert  Lindner;  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  organist  at  the  Weiden  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  1890  he  studied  with  Hugo  Riemann.    After  serving 
his  term  in  the  army,  he  spent  thfee  years  in  composi- 
tion ;  in  1901  he  conceived  the  idea  of  supporting  him- 
self by  his  musical  activities,  and  with  this  in  view  went 
to  Munich,  where  he  soon  made  himself  unpopular  in 
musical  circles.     He  renounced  the  excellent  precepts 
and  example  of  Riemann  and  proclaimed  himself  an 
apostle  of  "progress."    His  fine  accomplishments  as  a 
pianist  offset  to  some  extent  the  hostility  produced  by 
his  compositions,  which  by  this  time  were  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.     The  publishers  were  unable  to 
think  of  any  good  reason  for  printing  his  music,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  eke  out  a  meagre  living  by  teaching. 
As  a  result  of  instructing  beginners  in  the  virtues  of 
the   compositions   of   Bach,    Beethoven   and   Brahms, 
Reger  began  to  appreciate  the  value  of  solid  harmonic 
and  contrapuntal  foundations,  and  his  own  works  be- 
gan to  show  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  and  surety. 
His  sonata  in  C  for  violin  and  piano,  his  monumental 
Variations  on  a  Theme  from  Bach,  and  the  gigantic 
Passacaglia  and  Fugue  for  two  pianos,  attracted  much 
favorable  comment.    His  first  orchestral  work  appeared 
in  1906,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age.    About 
this  time  he  held  several  teaching  appointments;  one 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Munich,  and  another  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  but  the  duties  were  uncongenial 
to  his  temperament  and  abilities  and  were  soon  relin- 
quished.    However,  he  remained  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In 
1911  he  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  conductor 
by  accepting  the  appointment  as  director  of  the  Mei- 
ningen  Orchestra ;  there  he  developed  his  natural  pow- 
ers as  a  leader  and  his  ideals  as  a  composer  were 
profoundly    influenced.     When    the    musical   life   of 
Meiningen  collapsed  on  the  death  of  the  Duke,  he  went 
to  Jena,  a  small  university  town,  where  he  produced 
innumerable  compositions,    including   chamber  music, 
choral  works  with  orchestra,  pieces  for  piano  and  for 
organ,  hymns,  choruses.    Reger's  works  with  the  opus 
numbers  attached  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven;  in  several  cases  there  are  several  major  works 
under  one   opus;   they  include   orchestral  variations, 
overtures,  suites,  a  violin  concerto,  a  piano  concerto, 
four  cantatas,  a  string  sextet,  piano  quintet,  clarinet 
quintet,  two  piano  quartets,  sonatas  for  violin,  for  'cello, 
for  piano,  for  clarinet ;  also  many  major  works  for  the 
organ,  piano  and  two  pianos.    His  biography  has  been 
written  by  Guido  Bagier,  Adalbert  Lindner  and  Elsa 
Roger;  various  phases  of  his  compositions  have  also 
been  discussed  in  European  musical  magazines. 

Reggio,  Pietro,  Italian  lutenist  singer  and  writer, 
born  at  Genoa  before  1625;  died  London,  July  23, 
1685.    He  was  private  musician  to  Queen  Christina  of 
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Sweden  alter  her  abdication.  After  she  left  Rome,  he 
settled  at  Oxford,  England.  He  composed  several  Ital- 
ian songs,  duets,  a  motet  and  musical  settings  for  poems 
by  English  authors.  He  also  published,  in  1677,  a 
treatise  .on  singing. 

Regibo,  Abel  Benjamin,  Belgian  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born'  at  Renaix  in  1835 ;  died  there  in 
1897;  pupil  of  Lemmens  and  Fetis.  He  was  a  collec- 
tor of  clavecins,  dulcimers  and  spinets,  and  at  one  time 
had  the  largest  known  collection  of  these  ancient  in- 
struments. 

Regino,  late  gth  century  Benedictine  abbot,  died  at 
Trier  in  915.  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Priim,  near 
Trier,  in  892,  and  of  St.  Maximin,  at  Trier,  about  899, 
he  wrote  treatises  on  music. 

Regis,  Jean,  late  I5th  century  Flemish  contrapuntal- 
ist  and  choirmaster.  He  was  choirmaster  at  Antwerp 
Cathedral  and  wrote  several  noteworthy  masses. 

Register,  the  compass  of  a  voice  or  instrument ;  also 
the  tones  which  are  of  uniform  quality  in  a  voice  or 
instrument. 

Registration,  a  term  used  in  organ  playing  to  de- 
scribe the  selection  of  stops  employed  to  produce  desired 
tonal  effects ;  the  art  of  registration  dates  from  the  i6th 
century,  and  has  developed  steadily  with  mechanical 
improvements  in  organ-stops. 

Regie  (Fr.),  rule. 

Regnal,  Frederic,  see  Erlanger,  Frederic  d'. 

Regnard  (Regnart),  Frangois,  French  composer 
and  conductor,  born  at  Douai  before  1560.  He  was 
choirmaster  at  Tournay  Cathedral  about  1573,  and  was 
later  employed  by  the  Archduke  Mathias.  He  wrote 
church  music  and  chansons. 

Regnart  (Regnard),  Jacob,  Dutch  composer,  tenor 
and  conductor,  born  in  1540;  died  at  Prague  about 
"itSQ&r^Between  1574-1611  he  published  many  masses, 
motets,  canzone,  villanelles  and  German  songs,  some 
of  which  lattei\went  through  seven  editions. 

Regneas,  Joseph,  contemporary  American  bass, 
born  at  Baltimore,  Md,  After  studying  under  Oscar 
Saenger  in  New  York,  and  also  in  Germany,  France 
and  England,  he  became  an  opera,  oratorio  and  recital 
singer  and  appeared  with  leading"  American  orchestras 
and  oratorio  societies,  before  devoting  all  his  attention 
to  teaching. 

Regondi,  Giulio,  Swiss  concertina  %yirtuoso,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Geneva  in  1822;  died  May 
6,  1872.  Before  he  was  nine,  he  had  visit-ed,  with  his 
father,  every  court  in  Europe,  except  IVfadrid.  In 
1831  .they  reached  England,  where  he  settled  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  except  for  two  German  tours.  He 
played  the  guitar  and  melophone  but  achieved  his  real 
success  as  a  performer  on  the  concertina.  This  instru- 
ment had  been  patented  by  Sir  Charles  WheatStone  in 
1829  but  was  not  used  until  Regondi  took  it  up.  He 
composed  concertos  for  his  instrument,  and  mad£  many 
arrangements  for  it,  as  well  as  being  a  concertina 
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teacher.  Molique,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  wrote  for 
him  a  concertina  concerto  which  he  played  at  London 
in  1864.  He  astonished  the  German  critics  by  his  per- 
formances on  the  instrument  during  his  last  German 
tour. 

Regulation,  the  adjustment  of  the  action  in  a  key- 
board instrument,  such  as  the  piano  or  organ,  so  that 
it  functions  properly,  both  mechanically  and  from  the 
tonal  standpoint. 

Rehan,  Robert,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Kiel  in  1901 ;  pupil  of  Erb  and  Pfitz- 
ner.  He  has  composed  for  orchestra. 

Rehbaum,  Theobald,  German  composer,  librettist, 
chorister  and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  7,  1835 1  died 
there,  Feb.  2,  1918;  pupil  of  Ries  and  Kiel.  He  wrote 
the  text  and  music  for  several  operas,  part  songs,  songs, 
instructive  pieces  for  violin,  and  methods  for  violin 
and  for  'cello. 

Rehberg,  Adolf,  Swiss  violoncello  virtuoso,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Morges,  Feb.  16,  1868;  died  Aug. 
l>  J935  >  he  wrote  piano  pieces. 

Rehberg,  Walter,  Swiss  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Geneva,  May  14,  1900;  son  and 
pupil  of  Willy  Rehberg,  and  pupil  of  E.  dj Albert.  He 
has  taught  and  conducted  at  Stuttgart ;  his  compositions 
include  two  piano  sonatas,  a  violin  sonata  and  piano 
pieces.  He  has  also  edited  piano  works  of  Handel, 
Schubert  and  Brahms. 

Rehberg,  Willy,  Swiss  pianist,  teacher,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Morges,  Sept.  2,  1863 ;  died  Mann- 
heim, Apr.  21,  1937;  pupil  of  Hegar,  Weber  and 
Freund.  He  taught  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and 
conducted  the  court  orchestra  at  Altenburg,  subse- 
quently becoming  head  of  the  Mannheim  and  Basel 
conservatories.  His  works  include  piano  pieces  and 
chamber  music. 

Rehbold,  Fritz  Hans,  German  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  22,  1889;  pupil  of 
Stavenhagen. 

Reh-Caliga,  Siegfried,  German  composer  and  theater 
conductor,  born  Gottingen,  Jan.  i,  1884;  pupil  of 
Humperdinck.  He  has  composed  a  symphony,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  masses,  cantatas,  choruses  and 
more  than  two  hundred  songs. 

Rehfeld,  Fabian,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Tuchel,  West  Prussia,  Jan.  23,  1842;  died  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  n,  1920;  pupil  of  Zimmermann  and  Griin- 
wald.  For  fifteen  years  concertmaster  of  the  court 
orchestra,  he  wrote  pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
songs. 

Rehfeld,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Sangerhausen,  Dec.  2,  1878;  he  has 
written  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Rehfisch,  Leonhard,  German  clarinettist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hongen,  Aachen,  Sept.  21,  1889;  he  has 
written  overtures,  marches  and  songs. 
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Rehfuss,  Carl,  German  bass-baritone  and  teacher, 
born  Frankfort,  July  18,  1885 J  PUP^  °*  August  Leimer. 
He  became  widely  known  as  a  concert  and  oratorio 
singer  and  especially  as  a  singer  of  works  of  Bach  and 
Schubert. 

Rehm,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Miihlhausen,  Dec.  10,  1887.  His  works  include  masses, 
cantatas,  motets,  songs,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  organ  pieces. 

Rehrmann,  Fritz  Miiller,  see  Miitter-Rehnnann, 
Frits. 

Reich,  Julius,  Hungarian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Kronstadt,  Sept.  27,  1886;  he  has  written  oper- 
ettas, dance  music,  marches  and  songs. 

Reich,  Reinhold,  German  cantor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Hedwigsdorf,  Feb.  26,  1842;  died 
Schreibersdorf,  Apr.  n,  1900;  he  wrote  organ  pieces, 
piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Reich,  Wilhelm,  German  theater  conductor  and 
opera  composer,  born  in  1863 ;  died  Dortmund,  July  2, 
1924. 

Reich,  Willi,  Austrian  writer,  teacher  of  theory,  pi- 
anist and  clarinettist,  born  Vienna,  May  27,  1898;  he 
has  written  a  guide  to  Berg's  Wozzeck. 

Reicha,  Anton,  Bohemian  flutist  theorist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Prague,  Feb.  27,  1770;  died  Paris, 
May  28,  1836;  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Joseph  Reicha.  He 
played  the  flute  in  the  Bonn  Orchestra ;  Beethoven  was 
one  of  the  viola  players,  and  he  became  intimate  not 
only  with  him,  but  also  with  Haydn,  Albrechtsberger 
and  Salieri.  He  brought  out  several  successful  operas 
in  Paris,  where  he  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  theory;  Elwart,  Lefebvre  and  Dancla  were 
among  his  pupils.  In  1818  he  succeeded  Mehul  as 
professor  of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. In  addition  to  valuable  writings  on  theory, 
including  harmony  and  composition,  he  composed  an 
enormous  amount  of  chamber  music  for  odd  combina- 
tions of  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 

Reicha,  Josef,  German  orchestral  conductor,  violon- 
cellist and  composer,  born  at  Bonn  in  1746;  died  there 
in  1803.  He  wrote  a  'cello  concerto  and  duos  for  'cello 
and  violin. 

Reichard,  Heinrich  August  Ottokar,  German  writer, 
born  Gotha,  Mar.  3,  1751;  died  there,  Oct.  17,  1828. 
Director  of  the  Gotha  court  theater  and  librarian,  he 
compiled  a  calendar  of  musical  and  theatrical  events  in 
Gotha  from  1775-1800. 

Reichardt,  Alexander,  Hungarian  tenor  and  com- 
poser, born  Packs,  Apr.  17,  1825 ;  died  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  Mar.  14,  1885.  He  made  his  debut  at  Lemberg 
in  Rossini's  Otello,  subsequently  singing  at  Vienna  and 
London.  In  1860  he  settled  at  Boulogne,  where  he 
organized  a  choral  society  and  became  head  of  a  music 
school.  He  wrote  songs,  some  of  which  became  very 
popular  in  their  era. 


Reichardt,  Gustav,  German  teacher,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Schmarzow,  near  Demmin,  Nov.  13, 
1797;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  19,  1884;  pupil  of  Bernhard 
Klein  and  teacher  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich.  He  wrote 
thirty-six  works,  mostly  popular  songs,  including  the 
music  for  E.  M.  Arndt's  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vater- 
landf 

Reichardt,    Johann    Friedrich,    German    composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Konigsberg,  Nov. 
25,   1752;  died  Giebichenstein,  near  Halle,  June  27, 
1814.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Richter  and  Veichtner;  on 
the  death  of  Agricola  he  became  musical  director  for 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  enjoyed  long  leaves  of  absence 
during  which  he  visited  Italy,  France  and  England. 
Under  the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  was 
suspended  for  sympathy  with  the  French  revolution, 
later  being  dismissed;  throughout  his  career  he  had 
various  difficulties  on  account  of  political  changes.    He 
fled  to  Konigsberg  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion, 
and  on  the  threat  of  Jerome  Napoleon  to  confiscate  his 
property,  he  joined  the  latter  at  Kassel  and  became  his 
court  musician.     He  wrote  a"  number  of  operas  and 
musical  plays,  both  in  Italian  and  German;  a  large 
amount  of  sacred  music ;  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  essays  and  articles  about  music. 
Reichardt,   Luise,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Berlin  in  1788;  died  Hamburg,  Nov.  17,  1826; 
daughter  of  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt.    The  majority 
of  her  compositions  were  songs,  among  them  being 
In  the  Time  of  Roses. 

Reiche,  Gottfried,  German  trumpet  player,  born 
Weissenfels,  Feb.  5,  1667;  died  Leipzig,  Oct.  6,  1734. 
He  wrote  works  for  brass  instruments. 

Reichel,  Adolf  Heinrich  Johann,  German  composer, 
teacher,  conductor  and  musical  director,  born  Tursnitz, 
West  Prussia,  Aug.  30,  1820;  died  Berne,  Mar.  5, 
1896;  pupil  of  Dehn  and  Berger  at  Berlin.  He  taught 
piano  at  Paris  and  composition  at  Dresden,  and  in  1867 
became  municipal  musical  director  at  Berne.  His  works 
include  concertos,  preludes,  fugues,  sonatas  and  ma- 
zurkas, all  for  piano,  also  masses  and  many  songs. 

Reichel,  Alexander,  French  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  July  23,  1853;  died  Lausanne,  Feb.  21, 
1921 ;  he  wrote  choruses  and  songs. 

Reichel,  Anton,  Austrian  composer,  born  Graz,  Nov. 
20,  1877;  pupil  of  Paul  Schmid  and  J.  B.  Foerster. 
Among  his  compositions  are  songs,  piano  pieces,  a 
piano  sonata  and  chamber  music. 

Reichel,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  cantor  and  or- 
ganist, born  Oberoderwitz,  Lusatia,  Jan.  27,  1833;  died 
Dresden,  Dec.  29,  1889;  pupil  of  Wieck,  Otto  and 
Rietz.  His  works  include  an  operetta,  a  symphony, 
part  songs,  motets,  string  quartets  and  an  octet  for  wind 
instruments. 

Reichel,  Johann  Gottfried,  i8th  century  German 
violin  maker,  who  worked  probably  at  Markneukirchen 
about  1750.  He  may  have  studied  under  Stainer,  as  his 
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instruments  are  modeled  upon  that  maker's.  He  was 
the  best  violin  maker  of  the  Reichel  family,  which  in- 
cluded more  than  forty  makers.  His  instruments  have 
fine  tone  and  are  now  collectors'  items. 

Reichel,  Karl  Johannes,  see  Rbder,  Carl  Gottlieb. 

Reichenberger,  Hugo,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Munich,  July  28,  1873;  PUP&  of  Gluth, 
Schwartz,  Eugenie  Menter,  Meyer,  and  Thuille.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  piano,  orchestral,  operatic 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Reicher-Kindermann,  Hedwig,  German  dramatic 
soprano,  born  Munich,  July  15,  1853;  died  Trieste,  June 
2,  1883;  daughter  and  pupil  of  August  Kindermann. 
Her  greatest  successes  were  in  Wagnerian  roles. 

Reichert,  Arno  Julius,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Dresden,  May  31,  1866;  died  there,  Feb. 
10,  1923;  pupil  of  Hopner,  Rischbieter  and  Draeseke. 
His  compositions  include  a  comic  opera,  many  choruses 
and  songs,  and  arrangements  for  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  folk  songs. 

Reichert,  Heinz  (real  name  Heinrich  Blumenreich) , 
Austrian  operetta  librettist,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  21,  1877. 

Reichert,  Johannes,  German  conductor,  writer  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  June  19,  1876;  pupil  of 
Draeseke,  Nicode  and  Buchmayer.  He  founded  at 
Dresden  a  mixed  chorus  recruited  from  the  laboring 
classes  and  later  became  (1905-13)  private  teacher  of 
the  crown  prince  of  Saxony.  He  wrote  numerous 
choral  works,  some  orchestral  works,  and  also  piano 
pieces. 

Reichert,  Mathieu  Andre,  Dutch  flute  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  at  Maestricht  in  1830;  pupil  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory,  winner  of  a  first  prize  in  1847. 
He  made  extensive  tours  in  Europe  and  America.  His. 
compositions  are  for  the  flute. 

Reichhelm,  Werner  Richter,  see  Richter-Reichhelm, 
Werner. 

Reichmann,,  Theodor,  German  dramatic  baritone, 
born  Rostock,  Mar.  15,  1849;  died  Marbach,  on  Lake 
Constance,  May  22,  1903;  pupil  first  of  Mantius  and 
Elsler,  later  of  Lamperti,  at  Milan.  He  appeared  in 
many  cities,  finally  becoming  noted  as  a  singer  of  Wag- 
nerian roles,  and  was  extremely  popular  in  Germany. 

Reichwein*  Leopold,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Breslau,  May  16,  1878.  After  conducting 
at  Mannheim  and  Karlsruhe,  in  1913  he  was  engaged 
at  the  Vienna  Opera.  His  compositions  include  two 
operas,  incidental  music  to  Faust,  and  also  songs. 

Reid,  John,  Scotch  amateur,  born  Straloch,  Perth- 
shire, Feb.  13,  1721 ;  died  London,  Feb.  6,  1807.  He 
left  £52,000  to  found  a  chair  of  music  at  Edinburgh 
University,  with  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be 
given  an  annual  concert  of  his  own  compositions  on  his 
birthday. 

Reidarson,  Per,  Norwegian  composer,  violinist,  viola 
player,  critic  and  conductor,  born  Grimstad,  May  27, 
1879 ;  Puptt  °*  Sigurd  Lie,  Bohn,  Catherinus  Elling  and 


Gedalge.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  piano, 
orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Reidinger,  Friedrich,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, July  17,  1890;  his  compositions  include  an  ora- 
torio, a  mass,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Reiff,  Lili  (nee  Sartorius),  German  composer,  born 
Bamberg,  June  21,  1866;  her  works  include  operas, 
violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Reifner,  Vincenz,  Bohemian  composer  and  critic, 
born  Theresienstadt,  Oct.  25,  1878;  died  Dresden,  Nov.' 
26,  1922;  studied  at  Prague,  then  under  Kistler  at 
Kissingen.  Among  his  works  are  three  symphonic 
poems,  a  ballet  overture,  a  ballade  for  soloists,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Reigen  or  Reihen  (Ger.),  a  round  dance. 

Reigersberg,  Heinrich,  Freiherr  von,  German  com- 
poser, born  Schonberg,  Jan.  6,  1875 1  ne  nas  written  for 
the  zither. 

Reihing,  Franz,  German  composer  and  priest,  born 
Rottenburg,  Nov.  17,  1804;  died  July  2,  1888;  he  wrote 
sacred  music. 

Reijnvaan  (Reynwaen),  Jean  Verschuere,  Dutch 
organist,  carilloneur,  composer  and  writer,  born  at  Mid- 
delburg  in  1743;  died  Flushing,  Holland,  May  12,  1809. 
He  compiled  the  first  Dutch  music  dictionary  and  wrote 
Catechism  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  six 
violin  sonatas,  psalms,  motets  and  songs. 

Reilly,  Louis  Alfred,  American  composer,  baritone 
and  teacher,  born  Georgetown,  Col.,  Dec.  28,  1886. 
He  studied  under  Reginald  Billin  and  Nicola  Novelli, 
made  his  debut  in  1909  with  the  Denver  Symphony,  has 
appeared  in  concert  and  opera  and  has  taught.  His 
works  include  a  light  opera,  The  Rose  of  Love,  and 
songs. 

Reim,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  of  medium 
strength. 

Reimann,  Friedrich,  Belgian  cantor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Louvain,  Mar.  4,  1874 ;  he  has  written 
orchestral,  piano  and  vocal  works. 

Reimann,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Rengersdorf,  Mar. 
14,  1850;  died  Charlottenburg,  May  24,  1906;  son  of 
Ignaz  Reimann.  He  studied  philology  at  Glatz  and  Bres- 
lau,  and  after  teaching  this  subject  at  various  institu- 
tions devoted  himself  entirely  to  music.  He  was  music 
critic  of  the  "Schlesicher  Zeitung"  in  1879  and  1880, 
and  wrote  vocal  and  organ  music,  and  a  life  of  Schu- 
mann. In  1887  he  settled  in  Berlin  as  music  critic  of 
the  "Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,"  taught  at  the 
Scharwenka-Klindworth  Conservatory,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Library.  He  was  also  organist 
at  the  Philharmonic  until  the  Kaiser  appointed  him  in 
i8Q5  as  organist  in  the  great  church  on  the  Augusta- 
Victoriaplatz,  in  which  position  he  achieved  a  great 
reputation  as  an  organ  virtuoso  and  director  of  church 
music.  He  organized  a  Bach  Society  in  1898.  His 
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writings  include  lives  of  Brahms,  Von  Biilow  and 
Bach;  a  work  on  the  theory  and  history  of  Byzantine 
Music,  Wagneriana-Lisstiana,  etc.  He  also  composed 
songs,  organ  music,  piano  works,  children's  songs  and 
compiled  collections  of  folk  songs. 

Reimann,  Ignaz,  German  church  composer,  teacher 
and  choirmaster,  born  Albendorf,  Silesia,  Dec.  27, 
1820;  died  Rengersdorf,  June  17,  1885.  After  study- 
ing at  the  Breslau  Seminary  he  became  a  teacher  and 
choirmaster  at  Rengersdorf.  He  wrote  an  enormous 
amount  of  church  music,  including  seventy-five  masses, 
twenty-five  requiems,  eighty-odd  offertoriums,  besides 
nine  overtures  and  other  instrumental  works. 

Reimann,  Matthieu  (Matthias  Reymannus),  Ger- 
man composer,  born  at  Lowenberg  in  1544;  died 
Prague,  Oct.  21,  1597.  An  Imperial  Councilor  under 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II,  he  wrote  two  works  for  the 
lute. 

Reimann,  Wolfgang,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Neusalz-on-the- 
Oder,  Sept.  3,  1887 ;  pupil  of  Karl  Straube  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory.  He  has  held  numerous  positions; 
his  compositions  include  songs  and  choral  works. 

Reimers,  Paul,  German  concert  tenor,  born  Lunden, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Mar.  14,  1878;  pupil  of  Georg 
Henschel,  Jean  Criticos  and  Spengel.  His  debut  took 
place  in  1902  at  Hamburg,  after  which  he  became  a 
distinguished  oratorio  and  concert  singer  and  toured 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  was  for  some  years 
a  member  of  a  mixed  quartet  in  Berlin  which  was 
noted  for  its  performances  of  Brahms's  vocal  quartets. 

Reimestad,  Theodor  Svensen,  Norwegian  composer, 
tenor  and  teacher,  born  Jaderen,  Apr.  28,  1858.  He 
studied  in  America,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  appeared  in 
concerts  and  recitals  and  taught  in  Minneapolis. 
Among  his  works  are  numerous  songs  and  song  col- 
lections. 

Rein,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Stotternheim, 
near  Erfurt,  Dec.  10,  1893;  Pupil  °*  Erwin  Lendvai, 
Richard  Wetz  and  von  Baussnern.  He  has  written 
choral,  instrumental  and  chamber  music  works. 

Reina,  Fra  Sisto,  of  Saronno,  Lombardy,  middle 
1 7th  century  Italian  monk,  composer,  conductor  and 
organist.  He  was  organist  and  choirmaster  at  various 
churches  in  Italy  and  wrote  masses  and  other  church 
music,  and  also  two  sonatas  for  four  violins.  . 

Reinach,  Albert  Michael  Mayer,  see  Mayer-Reinach, 
Albert  Michael. 

Reinach,  Theodore,  French  archaeologist  and  histo- 
rian, born  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  July  3,  1860;  died 
Paris,  Oct.  28,  1928.  He  was  a  professor  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France  and  an  authority  on  Greek  music. 
Among  his  numerous  articles  and  essays  are  instructive 
notes  on  this  subject. 

Reinagle,  Alexander,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1756;  died  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Sept.  21,  1809;  son,  probably  the  eldest,  of  Joseph 


Reinagle,  Sr.  He  became  a  musician  of  consequence 
in  Philadelphia.  One  of  a  company  who  built  a  theater 
there,  he  played  piano  in  the  orchestra.  Some  sonatas 
of  his  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Reinagle,  Alexander  Robert,  English  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Brighton,  Aug.  21,  1799; 
died  Kidlington,  near  Oxford,  Apr.  6,  1877;  son  of 
Joseph  Reinagle,  Jr.  He  became  a  well-known  figure 
in  English  musical  circles  and  wrote  a  number  of  sa- 
cred pieces,  including  the  psalm  tune  St.  Peter,  and 
several  instruction  books  for  violin  and  'cello. 

Reinagle,  Hugh,  English  violoncellist,  died  Lisbon, 
Mar.  19,  1785;  probably  the  third  son  of  Joseph  Rei- 
nagle, Sr.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  proficient  player. 
Reinagle,  Joseph,  Jr.,  English  string  and  horn 
player,  trumpeter  and  composer,  born  at  Portsmouth 
in  1762;  died  Oxford,  Nov.  12,  1825;  probably  the 
second  son  of  Joseph  Reinagle,  Sr.  He  was  one  of 
the  second  violins  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  at 
London  in  1784.  His  works  include  progressive  piano 
studies,  'cello  duets,  string  quartets  and  some  Scottish 
airs. 

Reinagle,  Joseph,  Sr.,  middle  i8th  century  Austrian 
trumpeter,  probably  born  near  Vienna.  He  was  said 
to  have  served  in  the  Hungarian  army.  In  1762,  when 
he  was  living  at  Portsmouth,  England,  he  was  appointed 
trumpeter  to  the  king,  most  likely  in  Scotland,  as  he 
appears  to  have  removed  to  Edinburgh  about  that  time. 
Reinbrecht,  Friedrich,  German  organist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Fischbeck,  May  19,  1853;  died 
Konigsberg,  Oct.  8,  1910;  his  works  include  a  cantata, 
choruses  with  orchestra,  motets,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Reincken  (Reinken),  Johann  Adam  (Jan  Adams), 
German  organist  and  composer,  born  Wilshausen, 
Lower  Alsace,  Apr.  27,  1623 ;  died  Hamburg,  Nov.  24, 
1722;  pupil  of  Heinrich  Scheidemann.  In  1654  he 
became  organist  at  St.  Catherine's  Church  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered the  best  representative  of  the  north  German 
School  of  organists.  He  wrote  chamber  music  and 
organ  pieces,  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Dresden,  Leip- 
zig and  elsewhere. 

Reindahl,  Knute,  Norwegian- American  violin  maker, 
born  Nov.  16,  1858;  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1925.  He  received  a  diploma  of  merit  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  (1893)  and  a  diploma  and  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  (1900). 

Reindel,  Alwin,  German  military  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Dec.  27,  1856;  died  Breslau,  Aug.  12, 
1924;  his  works  include  an  orchestral  rhapsody  and  a 
'cello  concerto. 

Reinecke,  Carl  Heinrich  Carsten,  German  com- 
poser, conductor,  violinist  and  pianist,  born  Altona, 
June  23,  1824;  died  Leipzig,  Mar.  10,  1910;  son  of 
Johann  Peter  Reinecke,  with  whom  he  studied  music, 
and  appeared  in  public  as  a  violinist  at  eleven.  He 
then  became  an  orchestral  violin  player,  toured  Sweden 
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and  Denmark  when  eighteen,  and  settled  in  Leipzig  in 
1843,  where  he  profited  by  the  friendship  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Schumann.  He  made  a  professional  tour  to 
Riga  with  Wasielewski  in  1844,  and  then  spent  two 
years  ijj  Copenhagen  as  court  pianist.  In  1831  he 
toured  Italy  and  Paris  with  the  violinist  Otto  von 
Konigslow,  and  on  his  return  became  professor  of 
piano  and  counterpoint  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory. 
After  conducting  at  Barman,  and  becoming  music  di- 
rector to  the  University  at  Breslau,  he  succeeded  Julius 
Rietz  as  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  1860, 
and  at  the  same  time  became  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Between  the  years  1867 
and  1872  he  toured  extensively,  and  appeared  with 
great  success  in  London  as  both  a  composer  and  vir- 
tuoso. Of  his  numerous  compositions,  his  best  works 
are  for  the  piano,  especially  his  three  piano  sonatas, 
and  his  three  piano  concertos.  He  also  wrote  three 
operas,  other  instrumental  music,  cantatas,  overtures, 
symphonies,  masses,  and  songs. 

Reinecke,  Heinz  Schmidt-,  see  Schmidt-Reinecke, 
Heinz. 

Reinecke,  Johann  Peter  Rudolf,  German  teacher, 
theorist  and  writer  on  music,  born  Hamburg,  Nov.  22, 
1796;  died  Altona,  Aug.  14,  1883;  father  of  Carl  Hein- 
rich  Reinecke. 

Reinecke  (Reiniche),  Karl  Leopold,  German  con- 
certmaster,  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Dessau  in 
1774;  died  Quedlinburg,  Oct.  22,  1820.  He  wrote 
operas,  symphonies  and  piano  pieces. 

Reinecke,  Wilhelm,  German  tenor  and  writer  on 
singing,  born  Halberstadt,  Oct.  28,  1870. 

Reinecke  Brothers,  German  music  publishers.  The 
firm  was  founded  in  Leipzig  in  1890  by  Karl  and  Franz 
Reinecke,  sons  of  the  composer  Carl  Heinrich  Reinecke. 

Reiner  (Rener),  Adam,  Belgian  composer  of  church 
music,  born  at  Luttich,  about  1485. 

Reiner,  Ambrosius,  German  organist,  conductor 
and  composer  of  sacred  music,  born  Weingarten,  Dec. 
7,  1604;  died  Innsbruck,  July  5,  1672;  son  of  Jacob 
Reiner  and  associated  with  the  court  of  Innsbruck. 

Reiner,  Fritz,  Hungarian  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Budapest,  Dec.  19,  1888.  He  studied 
piano  playing  with  Stephen  Thoman  and  composition 
with  Hans  Koessler.  In  1909  he  became  conductor  of 
the  Opera-Comique  in  Budapest,  and  in  1910  he  con- 
ducted the  Laibach  National  Opera.  A  year  later  he 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  People's  Opera,  Buda- 
pest, and  in  1914  he  went  to  Dresden  to  conduct  the 
Royal  Opera.  In  1922  he  came  to  America  to  be  con- 
ductor of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  His 
guest  appearances  with  such  orchestras  as  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony,  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  orchestra  have  been  frequent.  In  1937 
he  conducted  a  notable  Wagner  Festival  at  the  Lewi- 
sohn  Stadium,  New  York.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  musical  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
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Orchestra.  For  almost  ten  years  he  has  been  head  of 
the  orchestra  department  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  His  compositions  include  a  string  quartet  and 
songs. 

Reiner,  Gebhard,  Swiss  singer,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Basel,  May  7,  1878. 

Reiner,  Jacob,  German  composer,  singer  and  choir- 
master, born  at  Weingarten  about  1560;  died  Aug.  12, 
1606 ;  pupil  of  Orlando  di  Lasso.  He  received  his  first 
musical  training  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Wein- 
garten and  became  lay  singer  and  choirmaster  at  the 
monastery.  Several  volumes  of  his  motets  were  pub- 
lished and  several  works  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Reiner,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  choral  composer,  born 
at  Zurich  in  1837;  died  Winterthur,  Jan.  2,  1919. 

Reiner,  Karel,  Czechoslovakian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  June  27,  1910;  pupil  of  Alois  Haba.  His 
works  include  compositions  for  orchestra,  piano  and  for 
voice ;  a  chamber  work  Nonet  was  played  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  June,  1937. 

Reinhard,  Andrsas,  early  I7th  century  German  or- 
ganist and  author  of  three  Latin  treatises  dealing  with 
musical  theory  and  composition. 

Reinhard,  B.  Frangois,  early  igth  century  music 
publisher.  His  business  was  situated  at  Strassburg 
from  about  1800 ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
use  stereotype  plates  for  music  printing. 

Reinhard,  Johann  Georg,  court  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  about  1677;  died  Vienna,  Nov.  6,  1742. 
He  composed  ballets  and  serenades. 

Reinhardt,  Delia,  German  singer,  born  Elberfeld, 
Apr.  27,  1892.  She  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  in  the  season  of  1923-24  and  has 
since  been  with  the  Berlin  State  Opera. 

Reinhardt,  Heinrich,  German  opera  and  operetta 
composer,  music  critic  and  editor,  born  Presburg,  Apr. 
*3>  *865;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1922;  music  editor  of 
the  Vienna  "Tageblatt"  and  author  of  works  on  the 
development  of  operetta  and  virtuosity  in  relation  to 
artistry. 

Reinhart,  Walther,  Swiss  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Winterthur,  May  24,  1886;  pupil  of  Max 
Bruch  and  Max  Reger.  He  has  composed  church  mu- 
sic and  sacred  songs. 

Reinhold,  Bruno  Hinze-,  see  Hinze-Reinhold,  Bruno. 

Reinhold,  Frederick  Charles,  English  organist  and 
basso,  born  in  1737;  died  Somers  Town,  Sept.  29,  1815 ; 
son  of  Thomas  Reinhold.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  sang  at 
Marylebone  Gardens,  was  especially  famed  for  his  sing- 
ing of  Handel's  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  bassos  at  the  Handel  commemora- 
tion in  1784. 

Reinhold,  Hugo,  Austrian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Mar.  3,  1854;  died  Sept  4,  1935;  pupil 
of  Epstein,  Dessoff  and  Bruckner  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory; professor  of  piano  at  the  State  Academy  of 
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Music.  His  compositions  have  melodic  and  poetic 
charm.  They  include  a  suite  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
pieces  for  string  orchestra,  a  symphony,  an  overture,  a 
string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  a  piano  duet,  male  cho- 
ruses, songs  and  piano  solos. 

Reinhold,  Theodor  Christlieb,  German  composer, 
cantor  and  teacher,  born  in  1682;  died  Dresden,  Mar. 
26,  1755- 

Reinhold,  Thomas,  German  singer,  born  at  Dresden, 
about  1690;  died  at  London  in  1751;  father  of  Fred- 
erick Charles  Reinhold.  He  met  Handel  in  Dresden, 
and  followed  him  to  London  and  sang  in  several  of  his 
works. 

Reiniche,  Karl  Leopold,  see  Reinecke,  Karl  Leo- 
pold. 

Reinken,  Johann  Adam,  see  Reincken,  Johann 
Adam. 

Reinmar,  Hans,  Austrian  baritone,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1895.  He  has  sung  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera. 

Reinsch,  Josef,  German  composer  and  teacher  of 
music,  born  at  Gesess  in  1800;  died  Patschkau,  June 
5,  1862;  composer  of  the  Christmas  song,  Oh,  Gentle 
Jesus. 

Reinsdorf,  Otto,  German  composer,  writer  and  edi- 
tor, born  Koselitz,  May  28,  1848;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  15, 
1890. 

Reinstein,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Grimma, 
Feb.  25,  1881.  His  works  include  an  Easter  mystery, 
the  choral  cantata,  Cyclopen*  stage  music,  orchestral 
works,  a  symphony  and  chamber  music,  etc. 

Reinthaler,  Karl  Martin,  German  teacher,  organist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Erfurt,  Oct.  13,  1822; 
died  Bremen,  Feb.  13,  1896;  pupil  of  G.  A.  Ritter, 
Marx,  Geraldi  and  Bordongni;  teacher  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory;  municipal  music  director,  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  the  Bremen  Cathedral,  and  conductor 
of  the  Singing  Academy  and  of  a  choral  society  in 
Bremen.  His  works  include  operas,  an  oratorio  and  a 
symphony. 

Reipschlager,  Erich,  German  teacher,  conductor  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Bielefeld,  June  i, 
1884;  student  of  musicology  in  Berlin  and  Rostock. 
He  wrote  his  dissertation  on  Schubert,  Danzi  and 
Poissl  as  operatic  composers. 

Reis,  Claire  R,  contemporary  American  music  edu- 
cator and  writer  on  music,  born  in  Texas.  She  studied 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York ;  also  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  League  of  Composers.  She  has  also  been  active 
as  chairman  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Women's 
City  Club,  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Peoples  Music 
League  of  the  People's  Institute  from  1909  to  1919, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Schubert 
Memorial  Association,  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International  So- 
ciety for  Contemporary  Music  and  a  member  of  the 
Town  Hall  Music  Committee,  Her  book  entitled 


American  Composers,  first  published  in  1930  and  1932 
in  pamphlet  form,  was  rewritten  in  enlarged  form,  and 
republished  with  the  title  Composers  in  America  in 
1937;  it  contains  the  most  complete  record  to  date  of 
the  activities  and  works  of  American  composers. 

Reisch  (Reischius),  Georg,  late  isth  and  early 
1 6th  century  German  writer  on  music.  His  writings 
were  concerned  with  the  principles  of  music. 

Reisenauer,  Alfred,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Konigsberg,  Nov.  I,  1863;  died  Liebau,  Oct.  3, 
1907;  pupil  of  L.  Kohler  and  Liszt;  teacher  at  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  with  Liszt  in  1881 
at  Cardinal  Hohenlohe's  palace  in  Rome.  After  ap- 
pearing in  London  and  Leipzig,  he  studied  law  at  Leip- 
zig University,  but  returned  to  his  pianistic  career  in 
1886  and  made  tours  so  extensive  that  they  included 
even  Siberia  and  Central  Asia.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs  and  piano  music. 

Reiser,  Alois,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Prague, 
Apr.  6,  1887,  pupil  of  Dvorak  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory. He  came  to  New  York  in  1905,  and  has 
conducted  his  own  compositions  there  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  written  a  grand  opera,  Gobi,  of  which 
the  prelude  has  been  published.  Other  published  works 
include  an  orchestral  piece,  From  Mount  Rainier,  four 
compositions  for  small  orchestra,  and  two  string  quar- 
tets. These  have  been  played  by  the  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  the  Prague 
Philharmonic,  in  several  cases  under  the  baton  of  the 
composer.  A  'cello  concerto,  two  string  trios,  a  Slavic 
Rhapsody  and  Erewhon  for  orchestra  comprise  his 
other  major  works. 

Reiser,  August  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
editor,  born  Gammertingen,  Jan.  19,  1840;  died  Haiger- 
loch,  Oct.  22,  1904;  brother  of  Friedrich  Hermann 
Reiser.  He  composed  male  choruses,  symphonies  and 
overtures. 

Reiser,  Friedrich  Hermann,  German  composer, 
born  Gammertingen,  Jan.  20,  1839;  died  Rheinfelden, 
Feb.  22,  1879.  He  composed  choral  works  and  wrote 
a  piano  method. 

Reiser,  Jorg,  see  Reyserf  Jorg. 
Reiser,  Josef,  Austrian  violinist  and  choral  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Dec.  30,  1878;  pupil  of  Hellmesberger 
and  Robert  Fuchs. 

Reiset,  Count  de,  French  composer,  born  at  Mont- 
St.-Aignan  in  1821;  died  Marcilly-sur-Eure  in  1905. 
He  composed  operatic  works. 

Reiset,  Marie  Felice  Clemence  de,  see  Grandvd, 
Vicomtesse  de. 

Reiss,  Albert,  German  tenor,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  22, 
1870.  Encouraged  by  Pollini  he  made  his  operatic  debut 
at  the  State  Theatre  in  Konigsberg.  He  undertook 
minor  roles  at  .the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1901,  but 
advanced  rapidly,  continuing  at  the  Metropolitan  for 
many  years,  creating  many  roles  in  first  performances. 
In  1916  he  appeared  as  an  impressario,  producing  Der 
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Schauespieldirector  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  in  New  York. 

Reiss,  Anton,  Bohemian  organ  builder,  born  at 
Trautenau  in  1741 ;  died  Prague,  Apr.  4,  1815. 

Reiss,  Carl  Heinrich  Adolf,  German  pianist,  musi- 
cal director  and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main  in 
1829;  pupil  of  Hauptmann.  He  succeeded  Spohr  as 
chief  musical  director  at  Cassel.  He  composed  an 
opera,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Reiss,  Georg  Michael  Doderlein,  Norwegian  com- 
poser, organist,  musicologist  and  music  critic,  born 
Oslo,  Aug.  12,  1861;  died  there,  Jan.  25,  1914;  pupil 
of  L.  M.  Lindeman,  Otto  Winter-Hjelm,  Radecke  and 
Succo.  His  works  include  organ  and  choral  music  and 
studies  of  mediaeval  Norwegian  music. 

Reiss,  Josef,  Polish  musicologist  and  teacher,  born 
Dembica,  Aug.  4,  1879;  pupil  of  Adler  in  Vienna.  Be- 
sides a  music  encyclopedia  and  a  history  of  music,  he 
has  written  a  life  of  Beethoven,  a  study  of  Polish  i6th 
century  sacred  choruses,  works  on  musical  form  and  the 
problem  of  content  in  music,  a  student's  handbook  and 
bibliographic  volumes. 

Reissiger,  Friedrich  August,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Belzig,  July  26,  1809;  died  Frederiks- 
hald,  Mar.  2,  1883  *  brother  of  Karl  Gottlieb  Reissiger. 
A  versatile  composer,  he  is  distinguished  especially  for 
his  many  songs  and  fine  male  choruses. 

Reissiger,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  composer,  born 
Belzig,  Jan.  31,  1798;  died  Nov.  7,  1859;  pupil  of 
Schicht  and  of  Peter  Winter.  In  1821  he  went  to 
Vienna,  studied  opera  and  performed  at  a  concert  an 
aria  by  Handel  and  a  piano  concerto  of  his  own  com- 
position. He  composed  an  opera,  Dido,  which  Weber 
conducted  several  times.  He  succeeded  Weber  as  con- 
ductor of  German  Opera  in  Dresden.  Other  composi- 
tions were  operas,  an  overture,  an  oratorio,  church 
music  and  chamber  music. 

Reissmann,  August,  German  musician,  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  born  Frankenstein,  Nov.  14,  1825 ; 
died  Berlin,  Dec.  i,  1903;  pupil  of  Jung  and  of  Mose- 
wius,  Baumgart,  Ernst  Richter,  Liistner  and  Kahl  at 
Breslau.  In  Weimar  he  came  in  contact  with  the  new 
school  of  music.  He  wrote,  From  Bach  to  Wagner, 
1861,  an  historical  work  on  German  song,  a  General 
History  of  Music,  1864,  and  biographies  of  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Haydn,  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck 
and  Weber.  His  compositions  include  operas,  a  ballet, 
oratorio,  choral  works  and  piano  and  violin  music. 

Reiter,  Anton,  German  conductor  and  church  choir- 
master, born  Konigsberg,  Mar.  3,  1872;  died  Eger, 
Aug.  13,  1933. 

Reiter,  Ernst,  German-Swiss  composer,  concert  vio- 
linist, music  director  and  teacher,  born  Wertheim,  Mar. 
30,  1814;  died  Basel,  July  14,  1875.  He  was  a  teacher 
at  the  Wiirzburg  Institute  and  music  director  at  Strass- 
burg  and  Basel.  His  works  include  songs,  oratorios, 
and  choral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 


Reiter,  Ernst,  Swiss  composer,  born  Basel,  Aug.  29, 
TS97;  grandson  of  Ernst  Reiter.  He  has  composed 
songs  and  stage  music. 

Reiter,  Johann  Baptiste,  German  violin  and  bow 
maker,  born  Mittenwald,  May  19,  1834;  died  there,  Jan. 
22,  1899. 

Reiter,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Braunau,  Jan.  19,  1862 ;  pupil  of  his  father, 
an  organist,  and  subsequently  self-taught;  director  of 
the  Mozarteum  in  Salzburg.  He  wrote  operas,  sacred 
and  secular  cantatas  with  orchestra,  string  quartets, 
piano  pieces,  songs  and  notable  male  choruses. 

Reiter,  Leopold,  German  composer,  born  Leipzig, 
Jan.^  21,^  1871.  He  composed  church  music,  chamber 
music,  piano  concertos  and  songs. 

Reiterer,  Ernst,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Apr.  27,  1851;  died  at  Vienna  in  Mar.  1923; 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  composed 
operettas. 

Reitertrompete  (Ger.),  a  medieval  straight  trumpet 
about  30  in.  long,  also  called  clarion,  clarina  and 
clarino. 

Reitler,  Josef,  Austrian  teacher,  opera  librettist  and 
writer  on  music  subjects,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  25,  1883; 
director  of  the  New  Vienna  Conservatory  since  1915. 
He  wrote  the  official  state  guide  on  music  in  Austria. 

Reitz,  Robert,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Burgdorf,  June  17,  1884;  pupil  of  his 
father,  Fritz  Reitz,  and  of  Hans  Sitt,  Berber,  Flesch 
and  Heermann.  He  edited  violin  works  of  Tartini, 
Stamitz  and  Pisendel. 

Rek,  Engelbert,  German  choral  director,  music 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Bensen,  May  30,  1880.  He 
has  composed  oratorios,  masses,  choruses  and  songs. 

Rekay,  Ferdinand,  Hungarian  composer,  violist  and 
conductor,  born  Budapest,  Feb.  6,  1870;  pupil  at  the 
National  Conservatory;  conductor  at  the  Royal  Hun- 
garian Opera  in  Budapest.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Relative  or  Related,  a  term  applied  in  harmony  to 
major  or  minor  keys  with  the  same  signature. 

Relfe,  John,  English  theorist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Greenwich  in  1763 ;  died  at  London,  about  1837; 
pupil  of  his  father.  He  taught  piano  and  harmony  and 
was  a  member  of  the  King's  Orchestra.  He  wrote  airs, 
sonatas,  studies  and  divertimenti  for  harpsichord,  a 
cantata  and  books  on  harmony  and  musical  education. 
He  advocated  a  reform  in  thorough-bass  figuring. 

Religiose  (It.),  in  religious  or  devotional  style. 

Rella,  (Monsignor}  Antonio,  contemporary  Italian 
choral  director.  He  was  assistant  director  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Chapel  in  Rome,  and  succeeded  Don  Lorenzo 
Perosi  as  director  of  the  Sistine  Choir  and  directed  the 
Sistine  Choir  on  tour  in  the  United  States  in  1923-24. 

Rella,    Robert,   Austrian   composer   of   songs   and 
dances,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  24,  1900. 
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Rellstab,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German 
musical  editor,  writer  on  music  and  critic,  born  Berlin, 
Apr.  13,  1799;  died  there,  Nov.  27,  1860;  son  of 
Johann  Karl  Friedrich  Rellstab ;  artillery  officer,  teacher 
of  history  and  mathematics  and  novelist  of  distinction. 
His  satirical  pamphlets  on  Henrietta  Sontag  and  on 
Spohr  brought  him  prison  sentences.  He  edited  a  mu- 
sical periodical  and  wrote  biographies  of  Liszt,  Ludwig 
Bergner,  Bernard  Klein  and  Nanette  Schechner. 

Rellstab,  Johann  Karl  Friedrich,  German  music 
publisher,  teacher,  writer  and  critic,  born  Berlin,  Feb. 
27,  1759;  died  there,  Aug.  19,  1813;  pupil  of  Agricola 
and  Fasch.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  publishing 
business  to  which  he  added  a  music-printing  department 
and  a  circulating  music-library.  Losing  his  property 
in  1806,  he  gave  lessons,  wrote  criticisms  for  the 
"Vossischer  Zeitung"  and  published  works  on  fingering, 
declamation  and  the  state  of  music  in  Berlin. 

Remaury,  Fanny  Marcelline  Caroline,  see  Mon- 
tigny-Reinaury,  Fanny  Marcelline  Caroline. 

Rembt,  Johann  Ernst,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Suhl,  about  1750;  died  there,  Feb.  26, 
1810.  He  upheld  the  solid  traditions  of  the  Bach  school 
of  organ  playing.  He  composed  fugued  choral  prel- 
udes, organ  trios  and  choral  preludes  in  trio  form; 
some  of  these  are  still  published. 

Rembt,  Paul,  German  hornist,  pianist,  concert  ac- 
companist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Marktbreit, 
Feb.  7,  1875.  He  composed  horn  studies  and  orchestral 
studies. 

Remde,  Johann  Christian  Heinrich,  German  com- 
poser, born  at  Berka-on-Ilm,  in  1790;  died  after  1840. 
He  was  musical  director  of  the  Weimar  court  theatre. 
His  works  include  operas,  a  cantata,  part  songs,  vocal 
solos  and  piano  music. 

Remenyi,  Eduard  (correctly  Hoffmann),  Hunga- 
rian violinist,  composer  and  arranger,  born  at  Heves  in 
1830;  died  San  Francisco,  May  15,  1898;  pupil  of 
Bohm  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  Banished  from 
Austria  as  a  revolutionist  in  1848  he  became  solo  vio- 
linist to  Queen  Victoria.  He  obtained  amnesty  in  1860 
and  returned  to  Hungary  and  was  honored  by  the 
Emperor.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  of  his  time. 

Remick,  Bertha*  contemporary  American  composer; 
studied  in  America  and  Europe.  Her  earliest  composi- 
tions were  published  in  Dresden.  She  composed  a 
number  of  piano  pieces,  orchestral  works,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  many  songs,  including  the  well-known  Irish 
Girl's  Song. 

Remigius  Altisiodorensis,  see  R&my  d'Auxerre. 

Remmert,  Martha,  German  pianist,  born  Gross- 
Schwein,  Aug.  4,  1854;  pupil  of  Kullak,  Tausig  and 
Liszt;  founder  and  director  of  the  Franz  Liszt  Acad- 
emy at  Berlin.  She  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation 
as  an  ensemble  player.  Her  extensive  tours  included 
the  Orient. 


Remondi,  Roberto,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Fiesse  in  1851 ;  died  Turin,  Jan.  22,  1928.  He 
composed  church  and  organ  music,  and  organ  studies. 

Remote  Key,  a  key  that  is  slightly  related  to  the 
given  key,  for  example  the  keys  of  C  and  E  flat  are 
remote. 

Remusat  (Remuzat),  Jean,  French  flutist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bordeaux,  May  n,  1815;  died  Shanghai, 
Sept.  i,  1880;  pupil  of  Tulou.  After  many  tours  he 
joined  the  orchestra  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  London, 
and  later  that  of  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Paris.  He  pre- 
ferred an  old  cross-flute  to  Bohm's. 

Remy,  Alfred,  American  teacher;  music  critic  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Elberfeld  (Germany), 
Mar.  16,  1870;  died  Feb.  26,  1937;  pupil  of  Bruno 
Oskar  Klein  in  New  York.  He  edited  the  third  edition 
of  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians. 

Remy,  Hippolyte,  French  violin  maker,  who  worked 
in  Paris,  1837-69;  son  of  Jean  Mathurin  Remy.  His 
instruments  have  recently  begun  to  enjoy  merited  appre- 
ciation. 

Remy,  Jean  Mathurin,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Paris  in  1770;  died  there  in  1854.  He  studied  with 
his  father,  Mathurin  Frangois  Remy,  whom  he  sur- 
passed as  a  craftsman. 

Remy,  W.  A.,  see  Mayer,  Wilhehn. 

Remy  d'Auxerre  (Remigius  Altisiodorensis),  gth 
century  French  writer  on  musical  subjects.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  to  the  musical  section  of  Martianus 
Capella's  Satyricon. 

Remy  Quartet,  late  igth  century  French  string  quar- 
tet. The  members  were:  Remy,  first  violin;  Parent, 
second  violin;  Van  Waefelghern,  viola;  and  Delsart, 
violoncello. 

Renaldi  (Rinaldi),  Giulio,  early  a  6th  century  Italian 
composer,  born  Padua.  He  composed  madrigals  and 
canzone. 

Renard,  Mme.  Augusta  Ohrstrom-,  see  Ohrstrom- 
Renard,  Mme.  Augusta. 

Renard,  Casimir,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Paris,  Oct.  5,  1853.  He  has  composed  salon  and 
bravura  pieces  and  a  violin  and  piano  sonata. 

Renard,  Georges  Marie  Joseph,  French  composer, 
born  at  St.  Cyr-le-Gravelais  in  1881 ;  pupil  of  Dallier 
and  others  at  the  Niedermeyer  school.  He  has  written 
church  music,  organ  pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 

Renard,  Marie  (real  name  Polzl),  Austrian  operatic 
soubrette;  born  Graz,  Jan.  18,  1863.  She  sang  at  the 
Berlin  and  Vienna  Court  Operas. 

Renard,  Rosita,  Chilean  pianist,  born  in  1898;  pupil 
of  Krause  in  Germany.  She  gave  a  series  of  concerts 
in  Chile  and  made  a  successful  tour  through  North 
America  in  1917. 

Renaud,  Albert,  French  composer  and  organist,  born 
at  Paris  in  1855. 
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Renaud,  Maurice,  French  basso,  born  at  Bordeaux 
in  1862;  died  at  Paris  in  1934;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  sang  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Brussels,  at 
the  Opera-Comique  and  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  with 
the  Manhattan  Opera,  New  York,  1906-10,  in  later 
years  appearing  chiefly  in  France  and  England.  His 
repertory  included  over  fifty  operas,  and  he  was  equally 
successful  in  comic  and  heroic  parts.  His  favorite 
roles  were  Escamillo,  Beckmesser,  Tell  and  Don  Gio- 
vanni. 

Renaud,  Pierre  Guillaume,  Dutch  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  's  Gravenhage,  Apr.  3, 
1809 ;  died  there,  pec.  29,  1890.  He  composed  music 
for  organ  and  for  piano. 

Renaudin,  Leopold,  late  i8th  century  French  violin 
maker.  At  Paris  he  made  violins  of  uneven  quality  and 
excellent  violoncellos.  He  was  executed  in  1795. 

Rendahl,  Claes  Wilhelm,  Swedish  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Olmestad,  Apr.  4,  1848;  died 
Karlstad,  Feb.  12,  1926.  He  composed  sacred  and 
secular  vocal  works  and  piano  music. 

Rendano,  Alfonso,  pianist  and  composer,  born  Car- 
olei,  Apr.  5,  1853;  died  Rome,  Sept.  10,  1931 ;  pupil  of 
the  Naples  Conservatorio  and  of  Thalberg.  He  played 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  visited  Paris,  and  fulfilled 
many  concert  engagements  at  London.  He  became  a 
professor  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  An  opera  of  his 
was  performed  at  Turin  and  at  Stuttgart.  He  com- 
posed also  piano  works,  including  a  concerto  and  a 
sonata  and  orchestral  works. 

Rene,  N.,  i6th  century  French  composer;  one  of  his 
chansons  has  been  recorded. 

Rener,  Adam,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  century  Neth- 
erlandish composer  of  Liege.  Two  of  his  songs  are 
preserved  in  a  collection. 

Renger,  Friedrich,  Bohemian  organist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Kamnitz,  Nov.  6,  1866. 
His  works  include  operettas,  choruses,  singspiele,  and 
piano  music. 

Renie,  Henriette,  French  harpist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  in  1876;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  she  gained  first  prize  for  harp-playing  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  of  Lenepveu  in  theory.  The  Queen 
of  Belgium  went  to  hear  her  and  Gounod  encouraged 
her  to  study  theory.  At  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  1901 
she  played  a  concerto  of  her  own  composition.  Upon 
the  death  of  Hasselmans,  she  became  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  French  school  of  harpists.  She  wrote  vari- 
ous ensemble  works  for  harp. 

Renie,  Jean,  French  composer.  A  quartet  of  his 
has  been  published. 

Renk,  Peter,  German  zither  player  and  composer, 
born  Feb.  7,  1842;  died  Leipzig,  May  12,  1910. 

Renn,  Arthur,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
choral  composer,  born  Treblin,  Nov.  12,  1883. 

Rennay,  Leon  (real  name  Rene  Papin),  American 
baritone  and  teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  19, 


1879.  He  studied  in  Rome,  Paris  and  London,  made 
his  debut  at  Paris  and  has  appeared  extensively  in  re- 
citals and  concerts  in  Europe  and  America. 

Renner,  Josef,  Jr.,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Ratisbon,  Feb.  17,  1868;  died  Regensburg,  July  17, 
1934;  son  of  Josef  Renner;  pupil  of  Rheinberger;  or- 
ganist in  Ratisbon  Cathedral  and  professor  of  organ 
at  the  School  of  Church  Music.  His  works  include 
organ  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Renner,  Josef,  Sr.,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Schmatzhausen,  Apr.  25,  1832;  died 
Ratisbon,  Aug.  n,  1895,  pupil  of  his  father  and  then 
of  Mettenleiter  and  Proske.  He  conducted  a  number 
of  musical  societies  in  Ratisbon  and  organized  the 
Ratisbon  Madrigal  Quartet  to  revive  the  German  madri- 
gals of  the  1 6th  and  i7th  centuries.  He  composed 
church  music  and  organ  pieces  and  edited  a  number  of 
valuable  choral  collections. 

Renner,  Willy,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Oldisleben,  May  28,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Iwan  Knorr.  His 
works  include  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works  and  a  piano  method. 

Rennes,  Catharina  van,  Dutch  singer  and  composer, 
born  Utrecht,  Aug.  2,  1858 ;  pupil  of  Richarl  Hoi  and 
Johannes  Messchaert  at  the  Utrecht  Conservatory.  She 
achieved  fame  as  a  Lieder  and  oratorio  singer  and  an 
interpreter  of  her  own  songs.  Among  her  pupils  were 
the  Princess  Juliana,  only  daughter  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Hilversum.  Of  her  compositions 
the  children's  songs  and  cantatas  attained  popularity  in 
Holland.  Many  of  her  songs  were  sung  by  Julia  Gulp. 

Rensburg,  Jacques  E.,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Rotterdam,  May  22,  1846;  died  at  Bonn, 
about  1900;  pupil  of  Giese,  de  Lange  and  Hegar.  He 
wrote  for  'cello  in  combination  with  other  instruments. 

Rentsch,  Arno,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  in  Nickern,  Jan.  9,  1870;  pupil  of  L. 
Bussler.  He  has  composed  works  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra and  made  arrarigements  of  Beethoven's  Ruins  of 
Athens  and  Handel's  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

Rentsch,  Ernst,  German  violinist,  organist,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  29,  1844; 
died  at  Davos  in  1886.  His  compositions  include  a 
string  quartet  and  violin  pieces. 

Rentschitzki,  Peter  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  in  Tscherkassy,  July  12,  1874;  pupil  of 
Schultz-Evler,  P.  Pabst  and  S.  Taneieff.  He  composed 
songs  and  piano  works  and  wrote  a  book  on  musical 
acoustics. 

Renverser  (Fr.),  to  invert;  renverse,  inverted. 

Renvoysy,  Richard  de,  French  i6th  century  com- 
poser, canon,  lutenist  and  master  of  the  children  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Dijon.  One  of  the  best 
lutenists  of  his  time,  he  was  executed  for  immorality  in 
1586.  The  Psalms  and  the  odes  of  Anacreon  furnished 
texts  for  his  compositions. 
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Renzi,  Luigi,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Rome,  Mar.  19,  1899.  He  compose'd  an  opera,  masses 
and  other  church  music. 

Renzi,  Remigio,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Rome,  Oct.  i,  1857;  pupil  of  Silvestro 
de  Sanctis  and  Gaetano  Caprocci.  His  compositions  in- 
clude organ  and  oboe  music,  and  sacred  choral  works. 

Repeat,  a  sign,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  double-bar 
with  dots,  indicating  that  a  section  or  passage  in  a 
composition  is  to  be  repeated;  if  the  sections  or  pas- 
sages on  both  sides  of  the  double-bar  are  to  be  repeated, 
dots  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  bar. 

Repercussion,  the  re-entry  of  subject  and  answer  in 
a  fugue. 

Repertoire,  the  complete  list  of  compositions  which 
an  artist  or  a  musical  organization  is  prepared  to  play 
in  public ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  entire  list  of 
solo  music  available  for  any  one  instrument. 

Repetieren  (Ger.),  to  repeat. 

Repetitor  (Ger.),  coach  of  an  opera  chorus,  known 
in  French,  as  Chef  du  Chant. 

Repetizione  (It.),  repetition. 

;Rephun,  Paul,  see  Rebhuhn,  Paul. 

Replica  (It.),  a  repeat. 

Reponse  (Fr.),  answer. 

Repos  (Fr.),  the  end  of  a  phrase,  concluding  with  a 
full  cadence. 

Repper,  Charles,  American  composer,  born  Alliance, 
O.,  Jan.  3,  1889.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  several  music 
publishers  in  Boston.  His  works  include  several  oper- 
ettas and  choruses. 

Reprise,  see  Recapitulation. 

•Requiem,  a  mass  sung  for  the  dead  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  so  called  because  the  first  words  of  the 
mass  are  Requiem  aeternum  dona  eis,  Domine.  Among 
the  composers  whose  works  are  famous  in  this  form 
may  be  mentioned  Palestrina,  Mozart,  Cherubini, 
Berlioz,  Bruckner,  Verdi  and  Dvorak. 

Resch,  Johann,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer  of 
dances,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  n,  1830;  died  at  Petrograd 
in  1889.  He  composed  the  famous  gavotte  Heimlische 
Liebe  in  1875. 

Reschke,  Hans,  German  pianist,  musicologist  and 
song  composer,  born  Charlottenburg,  Dec.  13,  1897. 

Reschoffsky,  A.,  contemporary  Russian  pianist  and 
composer.  His  Badinage,  written  in  1914,  has  been 
published. 

Resinarius,  Balthazar,  early  i6th  century  arranger 
of  music,  born  Jessen ;  a  chorister  to  Maximilian  I 
and  bishop  of  Leipa  about  1543.  He  edited  a  volume 
of  responses  for  various  seasons.  One  of  his  arrange- 
ments has  been  recorded. 

Resonance-box,  a  term  applied  to  the  body  of  a 
violin,  guitar,  'cello,  zither,  etc. ;  also  called  a  resonator. 

Respighi,  Elsa,  see?  Olivieri  Scmgiacomo-Respighi, 
Elsa. 


Respighi,  Ottorino,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bo- 
logna, July  9,  18797  died  Rome,  Apr.  18,  1936.  His 
musical  instruction  was  begun  under  his  father's  direc- 
tion and  he  later  attended  the  Musical  Lyceum  in  his 
native  city,  his  teachers  including  Federico  Sarti  and 
Giuseppe  Martucci.  After  graduation,  he  resolved  to 
expand  his  musical  horizon  by  personal  contact  with 
foreign  music,  and  for  that  purpose  traveled  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff.  After  acquainting  himself  sufficiently  with 
Russian  music  and  methods,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
with  Max  Bruch.  In  1913  Respighi  became  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Royal  Lyceum  of  St.  Cecilia  in 
Rome,  where  he  served  as  the  teacher  of  many  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  pupils.  Eleven  years  later  he 
succeeded  Enrico  Bossi  as  principal.  As  a  composer  he 
did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  attempting  to  write  too 
copiously,  a  conspicuous  fault  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. This  has  resulted  in  compositions  some- 
what limited  in  quantity,  but  of  high  standards  in  qual- 
ity. His  study  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  of  great 
value  to  him,  giving  him  a  broader  view  of  dramatic 
composition,  and  suggesting  many  new  methods  of  ex- 
pression in  that  form.  His  opera,  Belfager,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  accurate  character  delineation 
which  has  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
his  more  important  compositions.  Arturo  Toscanini 
has  been  responsible .  for  the  introduction  of  many  of 
Respighi's  orchestral  pieces  in  Italy  and  America;  the 
most  famous  of  these  is  the  great  trilogy  Fountains 
of  Rome,  Pines  of  Rome  and  Festivals  of  Rome. 
Among  his  operas  The  Sunken  Bell  is  best  known  to 
American  audiences ;  this  is  based  on  a  play  by  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann,  and  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York.  Maria  Egiziaca  and  La  Fiamma 
are  operas  of  great  distinction  and  beauty,  the  first 
showing  the  great  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  resources 
of  the  composer,  and  the  second  containing  a  wealth 
of  original  melody  in  the  lyrical  Italian  style.  In  his 
later  works  Respighi.  consciously  returned  to  greater 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  expression,  many  of  his 
melodies  suggesting  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  folk  song. 
He  never  attempted  to  astonish  the  listener,  but  always 
strove  for  a  highly  imaginative  portrayal  of  a  char- 
acter or  a  scene.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  has  written  the  operas  Sernirama,  Maria 
Vittoria  and  Re  Enzo;  the  orchestral  works  Dramatic 
Symphony,  Church  Windows  and  Antique  Suite;  also 
sonatas  and  concertos  for  violin  and  a  string  quartet. 

Response,  the  parts  of  a  religious  service  either  sung 
or  spoken .  by  the  choir  or  congregation  in  answer  to 
the  words  spoken  by  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Ress,  Luise,  German  vocal  teacher,  born  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Dec."  14,  1843;  died  Berlin,  May  19, 
1908. 

Ress,  Robert*  German  opera  singer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  in  1872 ;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  9,  1935. 
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Rest,  an  interval  of  silence  in  music  indicated  by  a 
sign,  also  called  a  rest,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
time  value  of  the  note. 

Restano,  Antonio,  Argentine  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1866;  pupil  of  Saladino, 
Dominiceti  and  Ponchielli  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  operatic  and  orchestral  works. 

Restez  (Fr.),  a  direction  for  a  performer  on  a 
stringed  instrument  to  keep  his  hand  and  ringers  in  the 
same  position  until  otherwise  instructed. 

Restori,  Andrea,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Pontremoli,  about  1778;  pupil  of  Fanimi,  Ramaggi 
and  Rolla ;  first  violin  and  theatre  conductor  in  Pontre- 
moli. His  compositions  include  four  violin  concertos, 
six  books  of  violin  duets  and  ten  symphonies. 

Restori,  Antonio,  Italian  teacher  and  writer,  born 
Pontremoli,  Dec.  10,  1859;  pupil  at  the  University  of 
Bologna.  He  has  written  several  important  essays  and 
articles  on  I2th  and  I3th  century  music. 

Restrictio  (Lat),  stretto  of  a  fugue. 

Resultant  or  Combination  Tone,  in  acoustics,  the 
additional  tone  produced  by  the  vibrations  combined 
through  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  distinct 
tones.  The  two  kinds  of  combination  tones  are:  first, 
difference-tones  or  Tartini's  tones;  Tartini  was  the 
first  to  describe  these,  which  is  the  generation  by  two 
tones  a  fifth  apart  of  the  lower  octave  of  the  lower 
tone;  and  second,  summation-tones  or  multiplication- 
tones,  a  name  suggested  by  Riemann,  which  is  the  gen- 
eration by  two  tones  a  fifth  apart  of  the  upper  octave 
of  the  upper  tone. 

Resurrection,  opera,  libretto  by  Cesare  Hanan,  mu- 
sic by  Franco  Alfano,  first  produced  at  Turin,  1904. 
The  story  is:  Prince  Dimitri  is  about  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  aunt,  Sofia  Ivanowa,  prior  to  departing  to  re- 
join his  regiment.  He  and  his  aunt  are  being  awaited 
by  Katucha,  an  orphan  adopted  by  Sofia;  as  they  enter, 
Dimitri  remarks  upon  the  great  beauty  of  Katucha. 
After  the  others  have  retired  an  amorous  scene  occurs 
between  Dimitri  and  Katucha,  and  they  declare  their 
mutual  love;  the  aunt  hears  of  the  affair  and  turns 
Katucha  out  of  the  house.  When  Dimitri  arrives  at 
the  railroad  station,  Katucha  is  there,  intending  to  plead 
with  him  for  the  sake  of  their  expected  child ;  she  sees 
him  rush  onto  the  train  with  a  woman,  and  is  unable 
to  intercept  him.  Later  Katucha  is  imprisoned  in  St. 
Petersburg  for  murdering  an  old  man  with  whom  she 
had  been  living ;_  Dimitri  is  there  to  see  her  before  she 
is  transported  to  Siberia,  and  is  stricken  with  remorse 
for  the  ruin  of  her  life,  for  which  he  blames  himself. 
He  asks  her  about  the  child  and  she-  replies  that  it  is 
dead.  In  Siberia,  Katucha  redeems  herself  by  caring 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted,  ancTSimonsoh,  another  con- 
vict, falls  in  love  with  her.  She. is  visited  by  Dimitri, 
who  has  secured  her  pardon;  she:  tells  him  that  she 
loves  him  as  of  old,,  but  .that  she  will  marry  Simonson. 


Reszke,  fidouard  de,  Polish  bass,  born  at  Warsaw, 
Dec.  23,  1855,  and  died  on  his  estate  near  Garnek| 
Piotrkov,  Poland,  May  25,  1917.  He  studied  first  under 
his  brother,  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  later  with  Ciaffei, 
Steller  and  Coletti.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Italian 
Theatre  at  Paris  in  1876,  singing  the  role  of  the  King 
in  A'ida,  appearing  there  with  great  success  for  two 
seasons,  after  which  he  went  to  Italy.  He  sang  at  Turin 
in  two  new  parts— the  King  in  Catalani's  Eldd  and 
Charles  V  in  Marchetti's  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  He 
first  appeared  in  London  as  Indra  in  Roi  de  Lahore 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  1880.  Later  he  was 
heard  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Nations  in  Paris  in  Simon 
Boccanegra,  Massenet's  Herodiade  and  in  Dubois5  Aben 
Hamet.  Then  he  was  engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera 
where  he  first  appeared  as  Mephistopheles,  a  part  he 
subsequently  sang  in  the  five-hundredth  performance  of 
Faust.  At  the  centenary  production  of  Don  Juan  in 
1887,  he  sang  the  part  of  Leporello;  returning  to  Lon- 
don, he  appeared  in  Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  sing- 
ing the  parts  of  Ramfis,  Basilio,  St.  Bris,  Mephistopheles 
and  Henry  the  Fowler.  Between  1880  and  1900  he 
added  to  his  repertory  the  great  Wagnerian  roles  Hans 
Sachs,  King  Mark,  Kurwenal,  Hunding  and  Hagen. 
He  appeared  in  America  with  his  brother  Jean  on  many 
occasions  toward  the  close  of  the  century.  By  this  time 
his  repertory  included  such  parts  as  Almaviva,  Marcel 
and  Mefistofele  of  Boito.  In  the  spring  of  1906  he 
took  part  in  the  Mozart  Festival  under  the  direction  of 
Reynaldo  Hahn  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Paris,  after 
which  he  retired  and  went  to  live  on  his  estate  near 
Warsaw. 

Reszke,  Jean  de,  Polish  tenor,  born  at  Warsaw,  Jan. 
14,  1850,  and  died  at  Nice,  Apr.  3,  1925.  He  had  his 
first  musical  instruction  from  his  mother,  an  accom- 
plished amateur,  and  sang  as  a  boy  at  the  Warsaw 
Cathedral;  later  he  took  lessons  from  Ciaffei,  Cotogui 
and  Sbriglia.  His  debut  took  place  at  Venice,  as  a 
baritone  in  La  Favorita,  under  the  name  "de  Reschi." 
The  same  year  (1874)  he  went  to  London  and  ap- 
peared in  the  same  part  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
At  that  time  it  was  remarked  that  his  voice  seemed  to 
be  more  on  the  order  of  a  robust  tenor  than  a  bari- 
tone. Later  he  appeared  in  Paris  under  his  own  name 
at  the  Italian  Theatre,  singing  in  La  Forza  del  Destino, 
Polinto  and  The  Barber  of  Seville,  all  baritone  roles. 
He  made  his  debut  as  a  tenor  at  Madrid  in  1879;  in 
1884  he^  played  the  part  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Masse- 
nets'  Herodiade,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
poser that  he  was  engaged  to  create  the  title  role  in  Le 
Cidf  at  the  Paris  Opera.  There  he  sang  the  usual  tenor 
roles  for  four  years.  Then  he  re-appeared  in  London, 
singing  at  Drury  Lane  and  at  Covent  Garden,  his  first 
performance  at  the  latter  theatre  taking  place  in  1888, 
on  which  occasion  he  sang  the  part  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  UAfricaine.  In  ihe  great  Wagnerian  roles  for  tenor 
he  was  unrivalled,  giving  new  life  to  such  farts  as 
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Walther,  Tristan  and  Siegfried  by  his  powers  of  dra- 
matic interpretation.  For  several  seasons  he  sang  in 
America  with  his  brother  fidouard,  also  appearing  in 
Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1890  he  sang  in  a 
performance  of  Carmen  with  Mme.  Galli-Marie  in  her 
original  part.  His  last  days  were  spent  at  his  villa  in 
Nice. 

Reszke,  Josephine  de,  Polish  coloratura  soprano; 
died  Warsaw,  Feb.  22,  1891;  sister  of  fidouard  and 
Jean  de  Reszke ;  pupil  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory. She  made  her  debut  as  Ophelia  at  the  Venice 
Opera  in  1875  and  sang  at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Paris  and 
London. 

Retard,  to  relax  the  tempo. 

Retenu  (Fr.),  same  as  Ritenuto. 

Rethberg,  Elisabeth,  German  soprano,  born 
Schwarzenburg,  Sept.  22,  1894;  pupil  in  piano  and 
voice  at  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Dresden.  In  1915 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Dresden  State  Opera.  She 
has  sung  in  Vienna,  Praha,  Salzburg  and  many  other 
European  cities,  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  in  1922  and  has  been  heard  frequently  on  radio 
programs.  In  1929  she  was  given  a  medal  by  the  New 
York  Guild  of  Vocal  Teachers  as  the  "most  perfect 
singer  in  the  world." 

Reti,  Rudolf,  Serbian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Uzize,  Nov.  27,  1885.  He  has  composed  chamber  mu- 
sic, orchestral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Retraite  (Fr.),  the  tattoo. 

Retslag,  Wolfgang,  German  conductor  ^  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Jan.  10,  1893.  His  compositions 
include  a  sinfonietta. 

Rettich,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Leipzig,  July  3,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Reger  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
choral  and  operatic  works. 

Rettich-Pirk,  Sarolta  von,  Austrian  opera  singer, 
singing  teacher  and  composer  of  children's  songs,  born 
Vienna,  June  13,  1865. 

Retto  (It.),  direct,  straight. 

Rety,  Charles  (pen  name  Charles  Darcours),  music 
critic  and  theatre  director,  born  about  1826;  died 
Paris,  July  i,  1895.  He  was  critic  of  the  Paris  "Figaro" 
for  over  twenty-five  years  and  director  of  the  Lyric 
Theater. 

Reubke,  Adolf,  German  organ  builder,  born  Hal- 
berstadt,  Dec.  6,  1805 ;  died  there,  Mar.  3,  1875.  He 
worked  at  Hausneindorf,  near  Quedlinburg,  and  he 
built  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg. 

Reubke,  Emil,  German  organ  builder,  born  in  1836; 
died  in  1885 ;  son  of  Adolf  Reubke. 

Reubke,  Julius,  German  pianist  and  organist,  born 
Hausneindorf,  Mar.  23,  1834;  died  Pillnitz,  June  3, 
1858 ;  son  of  Julius  Reubke  and  pupil  of  Kullak,  Marx' 
and  Liszt.  He  wrote  a  famous  organ  piece,  The  pfth 
Psalm,  a  composition  of  genuine  originality,  power  and 
effectiveness,  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  the 


organ  repertory.    This  and  a  few  other  works,  piano 
pieces  and  songs,  were  published  posthumously. 

Reubke,  Otto  R.,  German  choral  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Hausneindorf,  Nov.  2,  1842 ;  died  Halle, 
May  18,  1913;  son  of  Adolf  Reubke  and  pupil  of  von 
Biilow ;  musical  director  of  the  University  of  Halle. 

Reuchsel,  Amedee,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Lyons,  Mar.  21,  1875;  son  of  Leon  Reuchsel, 
pupil  of  Dupont,  Mailly,  Tiuel  and  Faure;  organist  at 
St.  Denis'  Church  in  Paris.  He  won  the  Chartier  prize 
for  chamber  music  in  1908.  His  works  include  operas 
and  instrumental  works. 

Reuchsel,  Johann,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  in  Bavaria  in  1791 ;  died  at  Lyons  in  1870. 

Reuchsel,  Leon,  French  composer,  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  at  Vesoul  in  1840;  died  Lyons, 
Aug.  n,  1915;  son  of  Johann  Reuchsel  and  pupil  of 
Batiste.  He  composed  sacred  choral  works  and  wrote  a 
book  on  piano  technic. 

Reuchsel,  Maurice,  French  violinist,  editor  and  com- 
poser, born  Lyons,  Nov.  22,  1880;  son  of  Leon  Reuch- 
sel; pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  toured 
France,  England  and  Italy,  edited  a  musical  paper  and 
composed  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Reuenthal,  Neidhardt  (Nithart)  von,  see  Neid- 
hardt  von  Reuenthal. 

Reuling,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Darmstadt,  Dec.  22,  1802 ;  died  Munich, 
Apr.  19,  1879. 

Reulx  (Rieu,  Reux),  Anselme  de,  early  i6th  cen- 
tury Dutch  composer  of  madrigals  and  singer  in  the 
Spanish  chapel  of  Charles  V. 

Reusch,  Fritz,  German  musicologist  and  teacher, 
born  Bingen,  Nov.  20,  1896. 

Reusch  (Reuschius),  Johannes,  German  composer, 
theorist  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Rotach  about  1520; 
died  Wurzen,  Feb.  27,  1582 ;  pupil  of  Heinrich  Faber. 
He  composed  vocal  works. 

Reusner,  Esajas,  German  lutenist  and  composer, 
born  Lowenberg,  Apr.  29,  1636;  died  C611n-on-Spree, 
May  i,  1697;  court  lutenist  at  Liegnitz  and  at  Bran- 
denburg. He  composed  four  books  of  dance  suites 
and  arranged  one  hundred  sacred  melodies  for  lute. 

Keuss,  August,  Moravian  composer,  born  Liliendorf, 
Mar.  6,  1871 ;  died  Munich,  June  18,  1935 ;  pupil  of 
Thuille ;  choirmaster  in  Augsburg  and  Magdeburg.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  symphonic  poems,  a  piano  quintet,  a 
string  quartet,  a  trio,  two  music  dramas  for  recitation 
and  orchestra,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Reuss,  Eduard,  American  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  New  York,  Sept.  16,  1851 ;  died  Dresden, 
Feb.  18,  1911;  pupil  of  Liszt  and  others;  teacher  in 
Karlsruhe  and  in  Wiesbaden  and  professor  at  the  Dres- 
den Conservatory.  He  wrote  an  excellent  biography  of 
Liszt.  - 

Reuss,  Heinrich  XXIV,  Prince  of,  see  Heinrich 
XXIV,  Prince  of  Reuss. 
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Reuss,  Wilhelm  Franz,  German  opera  conductor, 
born  Karlsruhe,  Mar.  17,  1886;  son  of  Eduard  Reuss. 

Reuss-Belce,  Luise,  Austrian  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  24,  1863 ;  pupil  of  Gansbacher.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  State  Theatre  in  Karlsruhe, 
sang  Wagner  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  1902-3  and  established  a  singing  school  at  Berlin 
for  the  perpetuation  of  Bayreuth  tradition.  In  1913 
she  was  stage-manager  at  the  Nuremberg  Festival,  the 
first  woman  to  act  in  that  capacity  on  the  German 
stage. 

Reuter,  Florizel  von,  American  composer,  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Davenport,  la.,  Jan.  21,  1893 ;  pupil  of 
Max  Bendix,  Emil  Sauret,  Cesar  Thomson  and  H.  Mar- 
teau.  His  compositions  include  violin,  operatic  and  or- 
chestral  works  and  a  guide  to  violin  literature. 

Reuter,  Fritz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Dresden,  Sept.  9,  1896;  pupil 
of  Stransky,  Richard  Schmidt,  Paul  Walde,  Riemann, 
Schering  and  Abert.  His  works  include  songs  and 
choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works  and  in- 
struction books. 

Reuter,  Jacob,  American  composer  and  violinist,  born 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1867;  pupil  of  fimile  Weinberg 
and  William  Moebius.  He  made  his  debut  at  Milwau- 
kee at  the  age  of  eleven  and  has  toured  extensively  and 
composed  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Reuter,  Romanus,  German  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Kallmunz  in  1755;  died  at  the  Abbey 
of  Prufening  in  1806;  Benedictine  monk.  He  com- 
posed a  music  drama,  masses,  motets  and  sonatas  for 
harpsichord. 

Reuter,  Rudolph  E.,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  at  New  York ;  pupil  of  Max  Bruch.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Hamburg  in  1912  and  has  appeared  at  the 
Pittsfield  Chamber  Music  Festival,  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival  and  with  important  orchestras  in  America  and 
Europe. 

Reuter,  Theodor  Mtiller-,  see  Muller-Reuter,  Theo- 
dor. 

Reutter,  Georg,  Austrian  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1656;  died  Aug.  29,  1738; 
organist  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna  and  court 
organist  and  music  director.  He  wrote  organ  music 
and  pieces  for  the  harpsichord. 

Reutter,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Stuttgart,  June  17,  1900;  pupil  of  W.  Courvoisier 
and  Franz  Dorfmuller.  His  compositions  include  songs 
and  instrumental,  choral,  operatic,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Reutter,  Johann  Adam  Karl  Georg,  Austrian  music 
director,  choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Apr. 
6,  1708;  died  there,  Mar.  12,  1772;  son  of  :Georg 
Reutter ;  choirmaster  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Vienna 
and  court  music  director.  He  wrote  an  opera,  oper- 
ettas, oratorios,  masses  and  cantatas,  but  his  name  is 


preserved   for  posterity  on  account  of  his  engaging 
Haydn  as  a  boy  in  his  choir  and  ill-treating  him. 

Rev,  Kalman,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Zemplener, 
Dec.  15,  1896;  pupil  of  Hubay.  He  made  his  London 
debut  in  1909. 

Reveille  (Eng.  and  Ger.),  a  military  signal  for 
rising. 

Revere,  Paul,  American  music  engraver,  born  at 
Boston  in  1735;  died  in  1818.  His  patriotism  was  im- 
mortalized by  Longfellow  in  the  poem  "Paul  Revere's 
Ride";  he  was  the  first  of  his  profession  in  America. 

Reverie,  or  Revery,  an  instrumental  composition  of 
a  dreamy  or  contemplative  character. 

Revesz,  Geza,  Hungarian  teacher  and  writer  on 
music  subjects,  born  in  Siofok,  Dec.  9,  1878;  studied 
in  Budapest  and  Gottingen.  He  wrote  studies  on  mu- 
sical psychology. 

Revial,  Marie  Pauline,  igth  century  French  com- 
poser and  vocal  teacher;  died  Etretat,  Oct.  13,  1871. 
She  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  composed 
vocal  studies. 

Revolt  Polonaise,  a  piano  work  by  Frederic  Chopin, 
Op.  26,  No.  2,  published  in  1836,  and  dedicated  to  Mr. 
J.  Dessauer.  The  Polonaise  is  known  variously  as  the 
"Liberian"  or  the  "Revolt"  Polonaise ;  these  titles  come 
from  the  knowledge  of  Chopin's  emotional  interest  in 
his  country's  struggles,  and  also  from  the  brooding, 
sullen  character  of  the  music. 

Revolutionary  Etude.  The  Etude  Opus  No.  12, 
by  Frederic  Chopin,  written  under  the  stress  of  emo- 
tion caused  by  the  news  that  Warsaw  had  been  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  Sept.  1831.  It  was  published  in 
1833  dedicated  "a  son  ami  Franz  Liszt."  Von  Biilow 
says:  "This  C  minor  study  must  be  considered  as  a 
finished  work  of  art  in  an  even  higher  degree  than  the 
study  in  C  sharp  minor."  Many  critics  deplored  the 
technical  difficulties  of  Opus  25.  Moscheles  complains 
that  his  fingers  were  constantly  stumbling  over  hard, 
inartistic,  and  to  him  incomprehensible  modulations. 

Revueltas,  Silvestro,  Mexican  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dec.  31,  1899;  among  his  works  are  compositions 
for  voice  and  for  piano. 

Revy,  Aurelie,  contemporary  Hungarian  violinist, 
singer  and  actress,  born  Hungary;  pupil  at  the  Buda- 
pest Conservatory.  At  first  a  violinist,  she  later  sang 
in  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  Turin, 
Milan,  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Her  favorite  roles  are  in 
Pagliacci,  Faust  and  La  Boheme. 

Rewuckyi,  Mykola,  Russian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  in  1880;  pupil  of  Gliere.  He  has  composed  sym- 
phonic works. 

Rey,  Frederic  le,  French  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Cherbourg,  May  19,  1858;  pupil 
of  Leo  Delibes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  has  com- 
posed operas,  operettas  and  orchestral  works  and  written 
on  medieval  music. 
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Key,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violoncellist,  pianist 
and  composer,  born  at  Tarascon,  about  1760;  died  at 
Paris  in  1822.  His  works  include  'cello  sonatas  and 
theoretical  works. 

Rey,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  conductor,  born  Lau- 
zerte,  Dec.  18,  1734;  died  Paris,  July  15,  1810.  He 
studied  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1751  became  choirmaster  at 
Auch  Cathedral.  He  was  a  theatre  conductor  succes- 
sively in  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux 
and  Nantes ;  in  1 776  he  was  assistant  conductor  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  conductor  in  1781.  He  also  conducted 
the  Concerts  Spirituel,  taught  at  the  Conservatory,  was 
chamber  musician  to  Louis  XVI  and  court  director 
under  Napoleon.  His  works  include  two  operas,  ballets 
and  church  music. 

Rey,  Jean  Baptiste,  II,  French  violoncellist,  teacher 
and  theoretical  writer,  born  Tarascon,  about  1760;  died 
at  Paris  in  1822.  He  taught  himself  to  play  the  harpsi- 
chord, violin  and  violoncello.  He  was  musicmaster  at 
the  Viviers  and  Uzes  Cathedrals  and  'cellist  at  the 
Opera  in  Paris.  He  wrote  various  textbooks  on  har- 
mony and  a  piano  method. 

Rey,  Jean  fitienne,  (Juan  Stefano),  French  com- 
poser, born  Toulouse,  Aug.  3,  1832;  pupil  of  Carafa. 
He  wrote  operas  and  other  vocal  music,  church  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rey,  Louis  Charles  Joseph,  French*  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Lauzerte,  Oct.  26,  1738;  died  Paris, 
May  12,  1811.  He  was  theatre  'cellist  at  Montpellier 
and  went  to  Paris  in  1755,  where  he  studied  with 
Berteau.  He  played  for  forty  years  in  the  Paris 
Opera  Orchestra  and  composed  violin  and  'cello  music. 

Rey,  Louis  fitie'nne  Ernest,  see  Reyer,  Louis 
Etienne  Ernest. 

Rey,  Louis  Theophile,  French  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Strassburg,  Feb.  27,  1852.  He  was  the  solo  violin 
of  the  Geneva  Theatre  Orchestra  for  thirty  years,  and 
played  with  the  Lamoureux  and  Monte  Carlo  orches- 
tras and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Rey,  V.  F.  S.,  French  theorist  and  writer,  born  at 
Lyons,  about  1762.  He  published  a  harmony  system 
based  on  the  principles  of  Jean  Philippe  Rameau  and 
a  work  on  the  theory  and  practise  of  music. 

Rey-Andreu,  Etienne,  French  composer,  born  in 
J875 1  pupil  of  Georges  Migot.  Among  his  works  are 
Poeme  for  piano  and  'cello  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin. 

Rey  Colago,  Alejandro,  Portuguese  pianist  and  stu- 
dent of  folk  music,  born  Tangier  in  Apr.  1854 ;  died  at 
Lisbon  in  1928.  He  studied  in  Italy,  France  and  Ger- 
many and  taught  piano  at  Lisbon.  He  did  much  to 
promote  the  performance  of  chamber  music  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  Portuguese  national  songs,  of  which 
he  edited  a  collection. 

Reyer  (right  name  Rey),  Louis  fitienne  Ernest, 
French  composer,  born  Marseilles,  Dec.  I,  1823;  died 
Le  Lavandou,  Jan.  15,  1909;  pupil  at  the  free  munici- 


pal school  of  music  and  of  his  aunt,  Mme.  Farranc. 
He  produced  a  symphonic  ode  with  choruses  in  1850. 
He  succeeded  Berlioz  as  librarian  of  the  Opera  and 
was  elected  to  David's  chair  at  the  Academy  in  1876. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  modern 
French  romantic  school  of  opera.  His  best  work  is 
the  opera,  La  Statue.  Besides  operas,  he  composed  a 
ballet,  a  cantata,  other  vocal  works  and  church  music. 

Reyes,  Juan,  Chilean  pianist,  born  at  Santiago  in 
1899;  pupil  of  Desgranges  in  Paris,  Gonzales  in  Genoa 
and  Gutmann  in  Vienna.  He  has  toured  in  Europe. 

Reykjavik  Male  Chorus,  The,  contemporary  Ice- 
landic male  chorus  at  Reykjavik.  It  is  conducted  by 
Sigurdur  Thorordson;  in  1937  it  toured  Denmark, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Reymanus,  Matthias,  see  Reimann,  Matthieu. 

Reymond,  Eugene,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1872 ;  he  has  written  chamber  music, 
'cello  pieces  and  songs. 

Reymond,  Henri,  Swiss  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1863 ;  his  works  include  an  opera,  violin 
pieces  and  piano  pieces. 

Reymont,  Maurice,  see  Kufferath,  Maurice. 

Reynaud,  Andre,  French  i8th  century  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Tarascon  about  1780.  His  instruments 
were  well  made  and  his  violoncellos  were  particularly 
successful.  He  used  a  yellow  varnish. 

Reynolds,  Edie,  contemporary  Hungarian  violinist, 
born  at  Budapest.  She  studied  under  Sauret  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  became  a  well- 
known  performer.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  Sauret,  she  played  a  Bruch  and  a  Tschai- 
kowsky  concerto,  with  the  composers  accompanying 
her. 

Reynolds,  Isham  E.,  American  writer,  born  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  Sept.  27,  1879.  He  was  active  in  evan- 
gelistic work  for  many  years,  and  has  written  valuable 
books  on  choir  management  and  on  theory. 

Reynolds,  Walter  Guernsey,  American  organist, 
choirmaster,  teacher  and  composer,  conductor,  pianist 
and  organist,  born  Tioga,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1873.  After 
studying  under  Alexandre  Guilmant  and  Calve  di 
Piccioti  he  held  church  positions  and  taught  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States.  He  has  written  organ 
pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 

Reynwaen,  Jean  Verschuere,  see  Reijnwaen,  Jean 
Verschuere. 

Reyong,  Balinese  musical  instrument:  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  twelve  or  thirteen  bells,  resembling  gongs, 
that  are  tuned  to  form  a  scale. 

Reyser  (Ryser,  Reiser),  Jorg  (Jeorius,  Georius), 
I5th  century  German  music  publisher  of  Wurzburg. 
He  printed  the  first  German  mass  book  to  use  Gothic 
choral  type  (1481). 

Reznicek,  Emil  Nikolaus  von,  Austrian  compose* 
and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  May  4,  1860.  He  studied 
music  with  Wilhelm  Mayer  as  an  avocation,  but  after 
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meeting    Ferruccio    Busoni    and    Felix   Weingartner, 
gave  up  a  law  career  to  study  music  seriously  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke ;  in 
order  to  earn  a  living  he  turned  to  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Graz,  Berlin  and  Mainz.     In  1894  his  opera 
Donna  Diana  was  produced  at  Prague  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  the  overture  is  still  a  favorite  concert  piece.  Later 
he  became  court  music  director  at  Weimar  and  Mann- 
heim; in  1902  he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  founded 
chamber  orchestra  concerts  and  became  popular  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  city.    He  also  conducted  in  Warsaw 
and  Russia,  played  his  own  Symphony  in  D-Major  in 
London    and    conducted    the    Warsaw    Opera    and 
Komische  Opera  in  Berlin.    He  is  a  conservative  com- 
poser and  believes  the  future  of  music  lies  in  the  crea- 
tion of  beauty  rather  than  in  radical  experimentation. 
His   works  include   several  operas,  two  symphonies, 
symphonic  variations  on  Kol  Nidrei,  two  string  quar- 
tets, choral  works  and  pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin. 
rfz.,  abbreviation  for  Rinforzando. 
R.  H.,  abbreviation  for  Right  Hand. 
Rhames,  early  i8th  to  early  igth  century  Irish  family 
of  music  publishers,  located  at  Dublin.     Founded  by 
Aaron  Rhames,  perhaps  in  1729,  the  business  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  son  Benjamin  Rhames,  by  Benjamin's 
widow,  Elizabeth  Rhames,  and  last  by  her  son,  Francis 
Rhaines,  who,  in  1809,  sold  out. 

Rhapsodes,  (Gr.),  the  name  applied  in  ancient 
Greece  to  wandering  minstrels. 

Rhapsody,  the  title,  first  introduced  by  Franz  Liszt, 
for  an  instrumental  fantasia,  usually  employing  national 
melodies  as  its  themes.  The  word  is  of  Greek  origin ; 
a  rhapsody  was  a  ballad,  several  of  which  combined 
together  constituted  an  epic  such  as  Homer's  famous 
Iliad.  Liszt's  fifteen  rhapsodies  for  piano,  several  of 
which  have  been  orchestrated,  are  all  based  on  gipsy 
melodies. 

Rhapsody  in  Blue,  an  orchestral  work  by  George 
Gershwin,  composed  especially  for  Paul  Whiteman's 
"All  American  Music  Concert"  at  Aeolian  Hall,  New 
York,  in  1934;  the  score  was  still  in  process  of  revision 
a  week  before  the  concert.  The  skeptics  who  attended 
the  concert,  the  first  of  its  kind,  designed  to  show  the 
evolution  of  popular  music  in  America,  listened  seri- 
ously to  the  program.  The  Rhapsody  in  Blue  repre- 
sented the  most  modern  advances,  and  was  received 
with  tremendous  ovations.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to 
write  "symphonic  jazz1'  and  is  still  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  most  successful  work  of  its  kind.  The  piano 
is  used  as  a  solo  instrument  throughout ;  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  has  since  been  rearranged  for  symphony 
orchestra,  and  Ferdie  Grofe  is  generally  credited  with 
both  the  original  and  the  symphonic  orchestrations. 

Rhau  (Rhaw),  Georg,  German  cantor,  publisher  and 
composer,  born  at  Eisf eld,  Franconia,  about  1488 ;  died 
Wittenberg,  Aug.  6,  1548.  Cantor  at  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  Leipzig,  he  later  became  a  printer  at  Witten- 
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berg,  where  he  published  books,  including  many  first 
editions  of  Luther's  writings,  and  music.  He  himseli 
wrote  a  small  quantity  of  church  music. 

Rhein,  Charles  Laurent,  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Toulouse,  Feb.  24,  1798;  died  at  Paris  in 
1864;  pupil  of  Pradher,  Dourlen  and  Reicha  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  he  won  several  prizes.  He  wrote 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  and  for  piano  and  flute 
pieces  for  harp  and  piano,  and  solo  piano  pieces. 

Rheinberger,  Josef  Gabriel,  German  organist 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein,  Mar' 
i?,  1839;  died  Munich,  Nov.  25,  1901.  His  prelimi- 
nary musical  education  was  directed  by  Sebastian  Pohly, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  Vaduz  Parish  Church.  During  this  time  he  made  a 
ten-mile  journey  weekly  on  foot  to  discharge  his  duties 
on  Sunday  while  studying  with  Philip  Schmutzer  at 
Feldkirch.  In  1851  he  entered  the  Munich  Conserva- 
tory, where  his  teachers  were  Leonhard,  Herzog  and 
Maier.  Later  he  took  lessons  from  Lachner,  and  eked 
out  a  meagre  livelihood  by  teaching;  about  1860  he 
became  organist  of  the  court  church  of  St.  Michael, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Munich  Choral  Society.  He  became  professor  of  or- 
gan and  composition  at  the  Munich  Conservatory  in 
1867,  a  post  he  retained  until  his  death.  Appointed 
the  successor  of  Wiillner  as  director  of  the  court  church 
music,  Rheinberger  wrote  many  fine  organ  pieces  and 
sacred  compositions.  He  was  a  prolific  composer  in  all 
departments,  and  his  organ  music  includes  many  works 
of  permanent  importance;  an  excellent  performer  him- 
self, his  compositions  were  distinguished  by  their 
adaptability  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  instrument. 
His  finest  examples  are  characterized  by  spaciousness 
and  an  architectural  quality  that  suggests  Bach  without 
in  any.  way  being  imitative.  His  music  depends  very 
little  on  registration  for  its  effect,  and  page  after  page 
is  left^  without  expression  marks.  Thus  the  interpre- 
tation is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  player,  His 
organ  sonatas  are  of  great  interest  from  the  structural 
standpoint,  many  of  the  movements  being  greatly  modi- 
fied examples  of  the  standard  movements  of  a  sonata. 
He  avoided  lengthy  development  by  great  liberality  in 
regard  to  subject  matter.  One  of  his  preludes,  for 
example,  contains  five  subjects,  all  of  equal  importance. 
No  fewer  than  seventeen  of  them  contain  fugues,  in 
which  his  invention  moves  freely  within  the  restrictions 
of  the  form.  Reinberger's  works  include  twenty  great 
organ  sonatas,  four  operas,  two  symphonies,  two  over- 
tures, a  concerto  for  piano,  several  organ  concertos 
(with  orchestra),  a  sextet  for  wind  instruments,  two 
string  quartets,  a  piano  quartet,  sonatas  for  violin  and 
piano ;  also  many  major  organ  works  and  piano  works. 

Rheineck,  Christoph,  German  composer  and  hotel- 
manager,  born  Memmingen,  Bavaria,  Nov.  i,  1748; 
died  there,  July  29,  1797.  He  produced  several  success- 
ful operas  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere  in  France,  and  also 
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at  Memmingen,  and  wrote  a  good  many  songs  which 
are  said  to  have  been  among  the  best  of  their  day. 

Rheineck,  Karl  Heymann,  see  Heymann-Rheineck, 
Karl  August. 

Rheingold,  Das,  see  Ring  of  the  Nibehmg. 

Rhone-Baton  (real  name  Rene  Baton),  French  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Courseulles-sur-Mer,  Cal- 
vados, Sept.  5,  1879.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  his  teachers  were  Andre  Bloch  and  Andre 
Gedalge.  He  remained  there  two  years,  after  which 
he  became  music  critic  for  "L'Echo  de  Paris" ;  in  1907 
he  became  chorusmaster  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and 
later  conducted  the  popular  concerts  at  Angers,  the  St. 
Cecilia  Concerts  at  Bordeaux  and  the  Durand  Concerts 
in  Paris.  In  1910  he  conducted  the  first  festival  of 
French  music  to  be  held  in  Germany.  For  his  work  on 
that  occasion  he  was  warmly  praised  by  the  press,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  conductor  soon  became  thoroughly 
established.  Later  he  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the 
Diaghileff  Ballet  in  London  and  Paris,  and  in  South 
America,  featuring  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Sacre  du 
Printemps.  For  many  years  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  more  important  conductors  of  France,  due  to 
the  excellent  standard  he  maintained  at  the  Pasdeloup 
Concerts  in  Paris.  As  a  composer  his  output  has  not 
been  very  large,  but  many  of  his  pieces  are  of  distinct 
merit.  They  are  mostly  inspired  by  folklore,  and  are 
cast  in  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  form  of  Breton  songs ; 
they  owe  much  of  their  success  to  delicate  feeling  and 
rich  harmonic  coloring.  Among  the  best  known  are  a 
set  of  variations  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Poeme 
Elegiaque  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  Pour  Les  Funerailles 
d'un  Marin  Breton,  Fantaisie  Orientate  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  a  symphony,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a 
trio,  Suite  Ancienne,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rhine-daughters,  characters  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen  sung  by  three  women:  Woglinde  and 
Wellgrunde,  sopranos,  and  Flosshilde,  alto.  In  the 
first  of  the  cycle's  four  dramas,  Das  Rheingold,  the 
Rhine-daughters  guarding  the  mysterious  treasure  of 
the  Rhinegold  are  visited  by  the  gnome,  Alberich,  who 
endeavors  to  win  their  favor.  Goaded  to  frenzy  by 
their  contempt  and  mockery,  he  steals  the  Rhinegold, 
and  leaves  the  Rhine-daughters  to  bewail  their  loss.  In 
Gotterdammerung,  the  fourth  of  the  cycle's  dramas,  the 
Rhine-daughters  entreat  Siegfried  to  give  them  a  ring 
he  is  wearing  made  of  the  Rhinegold ;  when  he  refuses, 
they  warn  him  that  it  will  cause  his  death.  After  Sieg- 
fried's death,  as  Briinnhilde  mounts  his  funeral  pyre, 
the  River  Rhine  rises,  the  Rhine-daughters  regain  their 
ring ;  Hagen,  who  has  killed  Siegfried  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  ring,  jumps  into  the  river  after  them,  and  is 
dragged  to  a  watery  grave  by  the  three. 

Rhoda  Backhouse  Quartet,  contemporary  English 
string  quartet,  founded  in  1919  by  Rhoda  Backhouse. 
The  original  personnel  consisted  of  Rhoda  Backhouse 
and  Jean  le  Fevre,  violins ;  Margaret  Savory,  viola ;  and 
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Lily  Phillips,  violoncello.     In  1926  Rowena  Franklin 
replaced  Margaret  Savory  as  violoncellist. 

Rhode,  Eduard,  German  organist,  church  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  at  Halle  in  1828 ;  died  Ber- 
lin, Mar.  25,  1883;  he  wrote  motets,  choruses,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Rhode,  Erich,  German  composer,  writer,  and  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  Feb.  28,  1870;  pupil  of  Kutzsch- 
bach,  Schulz-Beuthen,  Thuille  and  Courvoisier.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  violin,  piano,  choral  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Rhode  (also  Rhode-Royer),  Max,  German  music 
publisher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  27,  1884; 
he  has  written  ballets,  stage  music  and  character  pieces. 

Rhodes,  Will  A.,  Jr.,  American  tenor,  born  Liver- 
pool, O.,  May  13,  1885.  After  studying  under  John  L. 
Rodrigues,  he  made  his  debut  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
sang  in  various  light  operas.  He  introduced  most  of 
Charles  W.  Cadman's  compositions  in  Pittsburgh,  with 
the  composer  at  the  piano. 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  W.  I.,  see  Hardelot,  Guy  d'. 

Rhumba,  see  Rumba. 

Rhythm.  The  time  relation  among  tones  which  is 
expressed  by  strong  (or  accented)  and  weak  (or  un- 
accented) beats.  These  beats  may  be  arranged  in  vari- 
ous times :  Duple  consisting  of  a  strong  beat  followed 
by  a  weak  beat ;  Triple  consisting  of  an  accented  beat 
followed  by  two  unaccented  beats;  Quadruple  consist- 
ing of  an  accented  beat  followed  by  three  unaccented 
beats.  The  rhythm  of  a  composition  may  be  quite 
expressive  in  itself;  it  is  rhythm's  regular  pulsations 
or  beats  that  keep  a  composition  alive;  even  when  all 
its  notes  are  of  equal  value,  there  is  still  rhythm ;  it  is 
then  classed  as  "uniform."  Rhythm  has  character  which 
is  expressed  by  the  tones  of  varying  lengths  that  are 
used  for  its  beats;  any  alteration  of  their  time  value 
immediately  changes  the  character  of  the  rhythm.  Its 
character  is  also  influenced  by  the  tempo  adopted,  a 
slow  tempo  sharply  contrasts  to  a  more  rapid  one;  in 
this  respect  tempo  and  rhythm  are  very  closely  asso- 
ciated. Rhythm  is  associated  in  melody  to  rhythmic 
figures;  the  pattern  of  these  figures  forms  one  of  the 
elements  of  unity  and  contrast  of  the  melody.  A  suc- 
cessful transition  from  one  melody  to  another  or  from 
one  rhythmic  section  to  another  in  extended  composi- 
tion is  achieved  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the 
previous  rhythm  and  establishment  of  the  new  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  is  to  follow.  Rhythmic  harmony 
is  the  establishment  of  "strong"  chords  as  a  basis  for 
"strong"  rhythmic  beats.  This  need  not  conform  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  bar-line.  Other  alterations  of  rhythm 
are  syncopation,  anticipation  and  rubato.  In  modern 
music  rhythmic  alterations  have  come  in  for  consider- 
able exploitation,  both  by  shift  of  time-signature  and 
by  multiple  simultaneous  rhythms. 

Rhythmic  Modes.  A  system  employed  from  1150  to 
about  1350  by  plain  song  composers  for  rhythm.  There 
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were  six  rhythmic  modes  which  were  founded  upon 
the  classical  method  of  scanning  poetry  by  feet;  the 
time  value  of  the  notes  corresponded  to  the  long  and 
short  accents  of  trochee,  iambus*  dactyl,  anapest,  mo- 
lossus  and  tribrach. 

Riadis,  Emil  (really  Khu-Elefteriadis),  Greek  com- 
poser and  poet,  born  Saloniki,  May  13,  1890;  pupil  of 
Demetrius  Lallas,  Beer-Walbrunn,  Mottl  and  Ravel. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  orches- 
tral, choral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works;  he  has 
also  edited  a  collection  of  folk  songs. 

Riano  y  Montero,  Juan  Facundo,  Spanish  historian 
and  writer,  born  Granada,  Nov.  24,  1828;  died  Ma- 
drid, Feb.  27,  1901.  He  wrote,  among  other  books,  the 
critical  and  biographical  Notes  on  Early  Spanish  Mu- 
sic, a  book  of  great  importance  to  students. 

Riario  Sforza,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  born 
Naples,  May  21,  1769;  died  Dec.  4,  1836.  He  wrote 
operas  and  church  music. 

Ribate,  Franco  Jose,  Spanish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dec.  14,  1878 ;  his  works  include  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Ribattuta  (It.),  restruck,  repeated;  an  ornamental 
device  for  beginning  a  trill ;  an  excellent  example  is  to 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  Leonore  Overture  No.  3. 

Ribayaz,  Ruiz  de,  see  Ruis  de  Ribayaz. 

Ribbeck,  Hedwig,  German  musical  pedagogue,  born 
in  1860;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  28,  1931. 

Ribeba,  see  Rebec. 

Ribeca,  see  Rebec. 

Ribera,  Antonio  de,  early  i6th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser. A  member  of  the  Pontifical  Choir,  Rome,  from 
1514-22,  he  wrote  church  music. 

Ribera,  Bernadino  de,  middle  i6th  century  Spanish 
composer  and  choirmaster;  at  Toledo  in  1563.  His 
works  include  two  motets,  a  mass,  and  magnificats. 

Ribera  Maneja,  Antonio,  Spanish  conductor  and 
translator,  born  Barcelona,  May  3,  1873 ;  pupil  of 
Mottl  and  Riemann.  He  has  directed  theater  and  con- 
cert orchestras  at  Bayreuth,  Munich,  Rome,  Barcelona, 
Madrid  and  elsewhere.  At  Barcelona  he  directed,  for 
three  years,  a  Wagner  Society,  and  has  translated  sev- 
eral of  Wagner's  operas  into  Spanish  and  Catalonian. 

Ribera  Tarrago,  Julian,  Spanish  teacher  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Carcagente,  Valencia,  Sept.  19,  1858.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  important  works  on  early  Span- 
ish music  and  musicians. 

Ribo,  Jose  Cumeyas,  see  Cutneyas  Ribof  Jose. 

Riboli,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Crema,  Apr.  13,  1887; 
studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  piano,  orchestral,  choral  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Ribs,  upright  strips  forming  the  framework  of  the 
sides  of  the  body  of  an  instrument  of  the  violin  fam- 
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ily;  they  join  the  belly  to  the  back  of  the  instrument, 
and  are  molded  to  the  exact  contour  of  the  body.  '' 

Ricart  Matas,  Jose,  Spanish  violoncellist,  born  Oct. 
27,  1893;  pupil  of  Millet,  Nicolau  and  Soler  at  Barce- 
lona. He  has  toured  Spain,  France,  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land, and  settled  at  London  in  1921. 

Riccati,  Giordano,  Count,  Italian  musical  amateur 
and  writer,  born  near  Treviso,  Feb.  28,  1709 ;  died 
Treviso,  July  20,  1790.  He  wrote  a  number  of  astute 
essays  and  valuable  treatises  on  the  systems  of  har- 
mony propounded  by  Rameau,  Tartini  and  Vallotti. 
His  other  literary  works  include  a  book  on  counter- 
point and  a  biography  of  Agostino  Steffani. 

Ricci,  Corrado,  Italian  librettist  and  writer,  born 
Ravenna,  Apr.  18,  1858.  He  is  known  principally  for 
his  researches  into  the  history  of  Italian  drama  and 
music. 

Ricci,  David,  see  Rizzio,  David. 

Ricci,  Federico,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born 
Naples,  Oct.  22,  1809;  died  Conegliano,  Dec.  10,  1877; 
brother  of  Luigi  Ricci.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory di  San  Sebastiano  under  Furno,  Zingarelli 
and  Raimoridi.  After  composing  several  operas,  in 
1853  ke  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  musical  director  of 
the  Imperial  theaters.  He  composed  nineteen  operas 
in  all,  four  of  which  (and  possibly  more)  were  written 
in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Luigi.  The  more  suc- 
cessful of  his  works  include  Le  Prigioni  d'Edinburgo, 
Corrada  d'Altamura  and  Crispino  e  la  comare.  He 
also  wrote  masses,  a  cantata  and  vocal  works. 

Ricci,  Luigi,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born  Naples, 
July  8,  1805;  died  Prague,  Dec.  31,  1859;  brother  of 
Federico  Ricci.  He  studied  under  Furno  and  Zingarelli 
at  the  Conservatory  di  San  Sebastiano  at  Naples,  and 
privately  with  Generali,  and  became  choirmaster  at 
Trieste  Cathedral,  and  chorusmaster  at  the  theater 
there.  In  1844  he  married  the  singer  Lydia  Stoltz,  of 
Prague.  He  composed  about  thirty  operas,  some  in 
collaboration  with  his  brother  Federico,  and  also  wrote 
masses,  a  requiem,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ricci,  Luigi,  Jr.,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
Trieste,  Dec.  27,  1852;  died  Milan,  Feb.  10,  1906;  son 
and  pupil  of  Luigi  Ricci.  He  wrote  eight  operas,  and 
also  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Ricci,  Pasquale,  Italian  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  at  Como  about  1733;  died  *n  T799  (?)  J  pupil  of 
Vignati.  He  visited  France,  Holland  and  England, 
where  his  compositions  were  published  and  well  re- 
ceived, finally  returning  to  Como  to  become  choirmas- 
ter of  the  cathedral.  He  wrote  symphonies,  chamber 
music  and  sonatas. 

Ricci,  Ruggiero,  American  violinist,  born  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  July  24,  1920.  He  studied  under  Miss  B. 
Lackey  and  Louis  Persinger  and  in  1928  made  his  debut 
at  San  Francisco;  in  the  same  year  he  made  his  New 
York  debut,  playing  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  Mozart's 
Concerto  and  Vieuxtemps'  Fantasia  Appassionata, 
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whereupon  "The  New  York  Telegraph"  hailed  him  as 
"the  greatest  genius  of  our  time  in  the  world  of  inter- 
pretative music."  His  London  debut  took  place  in  1932 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Ricci,  Vittorio,  Italian  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Terranova  Bracciolini,  Arezzo,  Mar.  18,  1859; 
died  Florence,  Apr.  25,  1925.  He  taught  for  nineteen 
years  at  Edinburgh.  Among  his  works  are  operettas 
and  cantatas. 

Ricci-Signorini,  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born 
Massalombarda,  Ravenna,  Feb.  22,  1867 ;  pupil  of  Pari- 
sini,  Busi,  and  Martucci  at  Bologna.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  orchestral,  piano,  choral  operatic  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Riccio,  Teodoro,  Italian  choirmaster,  musical  director 
and  composer,  born  at  Brescia  about  1540;  died  about 
1603.  Choirmaster  at  a  church  in  Brescia,  he  later 
became  music  director  for  the  Duke  of  Prussia  at 
Konigsberg.  Here  he  embraced  Lutheranism,  but  his 
new  religion  made  little  difference  in  his  compositions, 
as  Latin  remained  largely  the  language  of  the  Lutheran 
court  chapels.  He  wrote  masses,  motets  and  magnificats. 

Riccitelli,  Primo,  Italian  composer,  born  Cognoli, 
Abruzzi,  Aug.  10,  1880;  pupil  of  Mascagni.  He  wrote 
several  operas. 

Riccius,  August  Ferdinand,  German  composer, 
vocal  teacher,  director,  conductor  and  critic,  born  Bern- 
stadt,  Saxony,  Feb.  26,  1819;  died  Karlsbad,  July  5, 
1886.  His  works  include  an  overture  to  Schiller's 
Braut  von  Messina,  a  cantata,  three  concert  arias  with 
orchestra,  choruses,  vocal  trios  and  duets,  and  songs. 

Riccius,  Erich  Mirsch,  see  Mirsch-Riccius,  Erich. 

Riccius,  Karl  August  Gustav,  German  violinist, 
pianist,  chorusmaster  and  composer,  born  Bernstadt, 
July  26,  1830;  died  Dresden,  July  8,  1893;  pupil  of 
Wieck,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  David  and  Schumann. 
He  wrote  operas,  ballets,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rice,  Charles  I.,  American  bass,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  13,  1859.  He 
studied  in  the  United  States  and  became  a  church 
choirmaster,  choral  conductor  and  teacher  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  His  compositions  include  carols  and  part 
songs. 

Rice,  Elihu  S.,  American  hymn  writer,  born  in  New 
York  State  in  1827;  died  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  in  1912. 
Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River?  is  one  of  his  hymns. 

Rice,  Fenelon  B.,  American  teacher,  born  Greens- 
burg,  O.,  Jan.  2,  1841;  died  Oberlin,  O.,  Oct.  6,  1901. 
After  studying  under  B.  F.  Baker  and  Edwin  Bruce 
at  Boston,  and  under  Moscheles,  Richter,  Papperitz  and 
Plaidy  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  he  headed  the  mu- 
sic department  of  Hillsdale  College  (Mich.)  for  four 
years,  and  from  1871  until  his  death  was  director  of 
the  Oberlin  (Ohio)  Conservatory. 

Rice,  Leon  Louis,  contemporary  American  dramatic 
tenor,  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  He  studied  under 
William  Shakespeare  in  London,  was  Jean  de  Reszke's 


assistant  in  Paris  and  made  his  debut  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair.  He  has  sung  at  Trinity  Chapel,  New 
York,  and  given  hundreds  of  recitals,  many  devoted  to 
American  compositions. 

Rice,  William  Gorham,  American  writer,  born 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  1856.  He  wrote  books  and 
articles  on  the  carillons  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Ricercare  or  Ricercata,  vocal  and  instrumental  com- 
positions written  in  fugal  form  during  the  i6th  and 
1 7th  centuries;  they  were  highly  developed  and  were 
employed  as  means  of  displaying  not  only  great  in- 
ventive genius,  but  also  profound  learning. 

Rich,  John,  English  theater  manager,  born  about 
1682;  died  Nov.  26,  1761.  He  opened  a  new  theater 
in  London  but  found  himself  not  able  to  compete  with 
the  superior  company  at  Drury  Lane.  He  therefore 
introduced  a  new  type  of  entertainment,  pantomime,  in 
which  music,  scenery  and  appropriate  costumes  were 
the  dominant  features.  In  these  pieces  he  played 
Harlequin  so  ably  as  to  draw  the  (grudging)  admira- 
tion of  the  most  stubborn  objectors  to  pantomime. 

Rich,  Thaddeus,  American  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Mar.  21,  1885.  He  studied 
under  Hilf  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  played  in  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  there  under  Nikisch,  and  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Joachim  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
concertmaster  of  the  Opera  des  Westens.  In  1906  he 
became  concertmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  subsequently  dean  of  the  music  department  of 
Temple  University. 

Richafort,  Jean,  early  i6th  century  Flemish  com- 
poser and  choirmaster;  pupil  of  Josquin  des  Pres. 
From  1543-47  he  was  choirmaster  at  St.  Gilles's 
Church,  Bruges.  Although  some  of  his  works  have 
an  antique  severity,  others  are  remarkable  for  their 
clearness,  beauty  and  simplicity.  He  wrote  masses, 
motets  and  madrigals. 

Richard,  August,  German  choral  conductor,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Karlsruhe,  Mar.  20,  1875.  He 
has  composed  vocal  and  instrumental  works,  and  has 
also  written  on  musical  subjects. 

Richard,  Lewis,  early  I7th  century  English  composer 
and  organist.  Master  of  the  Queen's  music  (under 
Elizabeth)  and  organist  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford; 
in  1638  he  wrote  music  for  a  masque  of  Davenant's. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  (Richard  the  Lionhearted), 
an  English  king,  who  is  entitled  to  special  mention  in 
this  volume  as  the  composer  of  Ja  nuns  hons  pri,  a  song 
written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  of  Henry  VI  of  Aus- 
tria from  Jan.,  1193,  to  Feb.,  1194. 

Richards,  Henry  Brinley,  Welsh  pianist  and. com- 
poser, born  Carmarthen,  Nov.  13,  1817;  died  London, 
May  i,  1885;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London.  He  achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
pianist,  and  composed  additional  songs  for  the  English 
version  of  Auber's  Crown  Diamonds  when  it  was  pro- 
duced at  London  in  1846.  He  devoted  himself  es- 
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pecially  to  the  study  of  Welsh  music,  and  many  of  his 
works  were  inspired  by  his  love  of  Wales.  He  wrote 
an  overture,  sacred  songs,  part  songs  and  piano  pieces, 
some  of  his  compositions  becoming  quite  popular. 

Richards,  Henry  William,  English  organist,  choir- 
master, teacher  and  writer,  born  London,  Apr.  16,  1865. 
He  was  for  thirty-five  years  (1886-1921)  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate.  Pro- 
fessor of  the  organ  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
he  also  held  other  important  pedagogical  posts.  Among 
his  writings  are  works  on  the  organ  as  a  church  instru- 
ment and  on  choir  training. 

Richards,  Lewis  Loomis,  contemporary  American 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  St.  Johns,  Mich.  He  has 
been  connected  with  important  music  schools  in  Michi- 
gan and  has  specialized  in  performances  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. 

Richards,  Percy,  English  concert  and  operatic  basso, 
born  London,  July  4,  1880.  He  studied  at  Stockholm 
and  at  Milan,  made  his  debut  in  1910  at  Turin,  sang 
in  concerts  and  opera  in  Italy  and  Sweden,  and  ap- 
peared at  New  York  in  1916  with  Olive  Fremstad  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music. 

Richardson,  Alfred  Madeley,  English  organist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Southend-on-Sea,  Essex,  June 
i,  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
and  at  Oxford  University,  in  1897  becoming  organist 
at  Southwark  Cathedral,  where  he  brought  the  cathe- 
dral music  to  a  high. standard.  Coming,  in  1909,  to  the 
United  States,  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  teacher  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  New  York.  He  has  composed  church  works  and 
instrumental  music  and  has  written  numerous  books  on 
church  music,  organ  playing,  choir  training,  extempore 
playing,  counterpoint,  the  fugue,  medieval  modes  and 
composition. 

Richardson,  Arthur,  English  violin  maker,  born  in 
1882.  Originally  a  wood  carver,  he  became  interested 
in  violin  construction  and  set  up  his  shop  at  Crediton, 
Devonshire.  His  instruments  follow  the  Stradivarius 
.  model,  are  well  made,  and  in  the  Cobbett  Competition 
secured  first  prize. 

Richardson,  Ferdinand  (real  name  Ferdinando. 
Heybourne),  English  composer,  born  about  1558;  died 
Tottenham,  Middlesex,  June  4,  1618.  Eight  pieces  by 
him  are  included  in  the  Fitzwilliain  Virginal  Book. 

Richardson,  Jennie  V.,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser ;  she  wrote  principally  for  the  piano. 

Richardson,  Joseph,  English  flutist  and  composer, 
born  in  1814;  died  Mar.  22,  1862.  He  played  in  most 
of  the  London  orchestras,  including  the  Queen's  private 
band.  He  also  played  with  musical  societies  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Liszt  ensemble.  He  wrote  a  good 
many  fantasias  for  the  flute,  often  notably  brilliant. 

Richardson,  Martin  Mower,  American  lyric  tenor, 
born  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  21,  1883.  He  studied  at 
New  York,  and  with  Vincenzo  Lombardi  at  Florence, 
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where  in  1914  he  made  his  operatic  debut  at  the  Royal 
Opera.  He  has  since  sung  in  Europe,  England  and 
America  in  opera,  in  concerts  and  at  churches. 

Richardson,  Vaughan,  English  composer,  chorister 
and  organist,  born  London,  probably  about  1668;  died 
before  June  26,  1729.  Organist  at  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral from  1692,  he  wrote  sacred  and  secular  vocal  mu- 
sic and  some  string  sonatas. 

Richardson,  William,  English  composer,  chorister 
and  organist,  born  late  in  the  I7th  century;  died  about 
I732;  perhaps  a  brother  of  Vaughan  Richardson.  He 
wrote  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  psalm  tunes. 

Richardson,  William  Howard,  contemporary  Cana- 
dian Negro  baritone,  born  at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia 
His  family  early  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  studied 
singing  under  George  H.  Woods  (other  teachers  being 
Arthur  Hubbard  and  Theodore  Schroeder)  and  became 
the  only  Negro  member  of  a  choral  organization  known 
as  the  Dorchester  Philharmonic  Society.  He  began  his 
concert  career  in  1913,  since  when  he  has  been  con- 
sistently praised  by  the  critics  for  his  resonant  voice 
and  authoritative  interpretation. 

Richault,  Charles  Simon,  French  music  publisher, 
born  Chartres,  May  10,  1780;  died  Paris,  Feb.  20,  1866.' 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  music  trade  with 
J.  J.  Momigny,  from  whom  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
musical  literature  and  chamber  music.  He  was  the 
first  in^  Paris  to  publish  Beethoven's  symphonies  and 
Mozart's  concertos  in  score,  also  the  oratorios  of  Bach 
and  Handel  and  the  works  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann.  He  also  encouraged  Berlioz  when  his 
Damnation  of  Faust  was  badly  received,  and  he  wel- 
comed the  orchestral  compositions  of  Reber  and  Gouvy. 

Richault,  Guillaume  Simon,  French  music  publisher, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  2,  1806;  died  Feb.  7,  1877;  son  of 
Charles  Simon  Richault.  His  father's  partner  for 
many  years,  he  continued  the  traditions  of  the  firm. 

Richault,  Leon,  French  music  publisher,  born  Paris, 
Aug.  6,  1839;  died  there,  Apr.  7,  1895;  son  of  Guil- 
laume Simon  Richault.  He  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
old  concern,  which  already  owned  18,000  compositions, 
and  his  intelligent  administration  procured  him  great 
distinction. 

Riche,  Antoine  le,  see  Divitis,  Antonius. 
Richee,  Philippe  Frangois  Lesage  de,  see  Lesage  de 
Richee,  Philippe  Frangois. 

Richelot,  Gustave  (pseudonym  G.  R.  Simia), 
French  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1844;  died  there, 
Aug.  10,  1924;  he  wrote  chamber  music. 

Richez,  Celiny,  see  Chailley-Richez,  Celiny. 

Richings,  Caroline  (nee  Barnard),  English  pianist, 
opera  singrer  and  comnoser.  born  in  England;  died  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1882.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
as  a  child,^  she  made  her  debut  as  a  pianist  in  1847  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1852  made  her  operatic  debut. 
At  one  time  headed  her  own  company,  called  "The 
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Caroline  Richings  Old  Folks  Company."  She  wrote 
numerous  songs. 

Richter,  Alfred,  German  teacher  and  theorist,  born 
Leipzig,  Apr.  I,  1846;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  I,  1919;  son 
of  Ernst  Friedrich  Richter ;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, where  he  taught  from  1872-83.  After  living 
in  London  for  a  time,  he  returned  to  Leipzig  in  1897, 
and  later  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  composer  and  writer. 
He  brought  out  new  editions  and  extended  some  of  his 
father's  books,  and  also  composed  men's  choruses  and 
part  songs. 

Richter,  Alfred,  German  solo  clarinettist  and  teacher, 
born  Guben,  Dec.  5,  1888.  He  has  played  at  the  Opera 
and  taught  at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin. 

Richter,  Bernhard  Friedrich,  German  organist, 
teacher,  writer  and  choirmaster,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  i, 
1850;  died  there,  Apr.  16,  1931 ;  son  and  pupil  of  Ernst 
Friedrich  Richter.  He  wrote  potable  articles  on  music 
in  Leipzig,  especially  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
J.  S.  Bach. 

Richter,  Ernst  Friedrich  Eduard,  German  teacher, 
conductor,  cantor,  organist  and  composer,  born  Grqss- 
Schonau,  Saxony,  Oct.  24,  1808;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  9, 
1879.  Son  of  a  schoolmaster,  he  studied  theology  at 
Leipzig  University  and  music  under  Weinlig,  and  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory  became  associated  with 
Hauptmann  as  a  teacher.  He  directed  the  Sing- 
akademie,  was  organist  at  various  Leipzig  churches, 
and  succeeded  Hauptmann  as  cantor  of  the  Thomas- 
schule.  A  fine  teacher,  he  wrote  many  valuable  theo- 
retical books,  as  well  as  composing  a  cantata,  an  ora- 
torio, masses  and  string  quartets. 

Richter,  Ernst  Heinrich  Leopold,  German  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Thiergarten,  near  Ohlau,  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  Nov.  15,  1805;  died  Steinau-on-Oder,  Apr. 
24,  1876.  After  studying  under  Hientzsh,  Berner,  Sie- 
gert,  Klein  and  Zelter,  he  taught  in  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary at  Breslau.  He  wrote  a  comic  opera,  a  mass,  songs, 
motets,  a  symphony  and  organ  pieces. 

Richter,  Eugen,  German  piano  and  organ  virtuoso, 
born  Chemnitz,  Apr.  12,  1881;  studied  at  Leipzig, 
Dresden  and  Munich. 

Richter,  Ferdinand  Tobias,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Wurzburg  in  1649 1  died 
at  Vienna  in  1711.  In  1683  he  became  Imperial  court 
organist  at  Vienna,  succeeding  Alessandro  Poglietti, 
and  was  the  teacher  of  the  Emperor  Leopold's  children, 
the  future  Emperor  Joseph  I  and  the  three  Arch- 
duchesses. His  reputation  was  such  that  many  of  his 
pupils  came  from  great  distances  to  perfect  themselves 
under  him.  Pachelbel  dedicated  his  Hexachordum 
Apollinis  to  him  and  Buxtehude.  His  compositions 
include  clavier  pieces,  an  organ  toccata,  two  serenatas, 
five  spiritual  dramas  and  some  instrumental  works. 

Richter,  Francis  William,  American  composer  and 
pianist,  born  Minneapolis,  Feb.  5,,  1888;  nephew  of 
Hans  Richter;  pupil  of  Leschetizky,  Labor,  Goldmark 


and   Guilmant.     His  compositions  include  piano,  or- 
chestral and  operatic  works. 

Richter,  Franz  Xaver,  Moravian  composer,  born 
Hollischau,  Dec.  i,  1709;  died  Sept.  12,  1789.  He 
was  choirmaster  to  the  Abbot  of  Kempten  from  1740- 
50,  and  in  1747  a  violinist  and  singer  at  Mannheim  in 
the  electoral  household.  In  1769  he  was  made  director 
of  the  Strassburg  Cathedral,  where  he  remained  the 
rest  of  his  life.  As  a  composer  he  was  very  prolific, 
and  in  his  instrumental  works  a  representative  of  the 
Mannheim  school.  His  compositions  include  seventy 
symphonies,  clavier  concertos,  chamber  music,  an  ora- 
torio, twenty-eight  masses,  thirty-eight  motets,  and 
much  other  church  music. 

Richter,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Dresden,  Nov.  25,  1893;  he  has  written  choruses,  bal- 
lads, songs  and  piano  pieces  (some  for  four  hands). 

Richter,  Georg,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Dresden,  May  25,  1872;  he  has  written  an  opera,  or- 
chestral works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Richter,  Gustav,  German  music  publisher.  His  firm, 
founded  at  Leipzig  in  1907,  was  absorbed  by  that  of 
Robert  Meissner  in  1912. 

Richter,  Hans,  Hungarian  conductor,  born  Raab, 
Apr.  4,  1843 ;  died  Bayreuth,  Dec.  5,  1916.  His  father 
was  choirmaster  at  the  Raab  Cathedral;  his  mother, 
Josephine  Czaznisky,  sang  the  role  of  Venus  in  the 
Vienna  premiere  of  Wagner's  Tannhauser.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  studied  at  the  Lowenburg 
Convict-School,  Vienna,  and  studied  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory under  Kleinecke  for  horn,  Heissler  for  violin 
and  Sechter  for  theory.  He  then  was  horn  player  in 
the  Karnthnerthor  Opera  orchestra,  and  then,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Esser,  was  with  Wagner  at  Lucerne 
from  Oct.,  1866,  to  Dec.,  1867,  at  which  time  he  made 
the  first  copy  of  the  score  of  Die  Meistersinger.  He 
then  conducted  at  the  Court  and  National  Theatre, 
Munich,  for  a  year,  lived  for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  in 

1870  carne  to  Brussels  for  the  production  of  Lohengrin. 
He  next  prepared  a  copy  of  the  score  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  for  Wagner  at  Lucerne,  and  also  assisted 
at  the  first  performance  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll     In 

1871  he  conducted  at  Budapest,  and  in  1875  went  to 
Vienna  where  he  became  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera, 
also  directing  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and  the  con- 
certs of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  from  1884 
to  ^  1890.    He  conducted  the  rehearsals  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  at  Bayreuth,  and  in  1876  directed  the  entire 
festival  there,  continuing  so  to  do  until*  1912.     The 
next  year  he  produced  Die  Walkilre  in  Vienna.     He 
was  made  court  conductor  and  given  the  Order  of 
Franz  Josef  in  1878.    He  went  with  Wagner  to  Lon- 
don in  1877,  and  .frequently  appeared  there  from  then 
on,  giving  the  English  premieres  of  Die  Meistersinger 
and  Tristan;  had  charge  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals, 
directed  the  Halle   Concerts,  the   German   Opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  his  own  Richter  Concerts.     He 
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was  a  fine  Wagnerian  conductor  and  a  great  admirer 
of  the  man  Richard  Wagner. 

Richter,  Johann  Christian  Christoph,  German  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Neustadt-on-Kulm,  Dec.  16, 
1727;  died  at  Schwarzenbach-on-Saale,  in  1779;  father 
of  the  poet,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  Organist  at 
Wunsiedel  and  pastor  at  Neustadt,  he  wrote  vocal 
church  music. 

Richter,  Johann  Vincenz,  Austrian  director,  born 
Warnsdorf,  Bohemia,  May  16,  1788;  died  there,  Aug. 
12,  1853;  nephew  of  Josef  Schubert.  He  managed 
what  was  ostensibly  the  first  complete  production  of 
Beethoven's  Mass,  June  29,  1830. 

Richter,  Julius  Hermann,  German  concert  pianist, 
died  at  Dresden  in  Aug.,  1935 ;  a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt. 

Richter,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Frankfort,  Jan.  14,  1819;  died  Brunswick,  May  28, 
1885 ;  he  wrote  piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Richter,  Karl  Arthur,  German  composer  and  music 
director,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  6,  1883;  he  has  written 
an  orchestral  suite,  violin  pieces,  choruses  and  songs, 
some  with  orchestra. 

Richter,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Berlin  in  1728;  died  at  Konigsberg 
in  1809 ;  pupil  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  and  Christoph 
Schaffrath;  teacher  of  composition  to  Reichardt.  He 
became  organist  at  Konigsberg  Cathedral.  His  com- 
positions include  eleven  piano  concertos,  chamber  mu- 
sic, dance  music  and  songs. 

Richter,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Rade  vorm  Wald,  June  12,  1852;  died 
Geneva,  Oct.  5,  1905.  His  compositions  include  piano 
pieces,  violin  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Richter,  Otto,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  and  choirmaster,  born  Ebersbach,  near  Gorlitz, 
Mar.  5,  1856;  died  Aug.  12,  1936;  pupil  of  Wiillner, 
Haupt,  Grell  and  Bargiel.  He  composed  sacred  choral 
works  and  wrote  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Richter,  Paul,  Hungarian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Kronstadt,  Aug.  28,  1875.  He  has  written  four 
symphonies,  two  orchestral  suites,  overtures,  chamber 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Richter,  Pauline,  igth  century  German  composer; 
her  compositions  were  mostly  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Richter,  Pius,  Austrian  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Warnsdorf,  Dec.  u,  1818;  died 
Vienna,  Dec.  18,  1893;  son  of  Johann  Vincenz  Richter; 
pupil  of  Josef  Proksch  at  Prague.  He  wrote  songs, 
orchestral,  piano,  organ  and  choral  works,  including  six 
masses  and  a  symphony. 

Richter,  Richard,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Radebeul,  Dresden,  June  27,  1892;  he  has  written 
orchestral  music  and  songs. 

Richter,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Krefeld,  Jan.  22,  1889;  he  has  written  two  or- 
chestral suites  and  chamber  music. 
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Richter,  Willy,  German  conductor  and  composer 
born  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Jan.  22,  1894.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  orchestral  suite,  an  overture,  marches, 
dance  music  and  saxophone  pieces. 

Richter-Haser,  Hans,  German  pianist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Jan.  6,  1892;  he 
has  written  operas,  orchestral  works,  a  piano  concerto 
and  songs. 

Richter-Reichhelm,  Werner,  German  opera  con- 
ductor, born  Breslau,  Apr.  9,  1906. 

Ricieri,  Giovanni  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and 
male  soprano,  born  Venice,  May  12,  1679;  died  Bo- 
logna, May  15,  1746.  He  wrote  several  oratorios  and 
a  fugue  for  five  parts. 

Rickaby,  Thomas  Lee,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Durham,  Oct.  4,  1862.  He 
studied  under  O.  B.  Hemy  and  Robert  Goldeck  and 
became  a  teacher  and  organist  at  Chicago,  in  Arkansas 
and  elsewhere.  He  has  composed  songs,  piano  pieces 
and  anthems,  and  has  also  contributed  to  musical  jour- 
nals. 

Rickett,  Edmond  Wilson,  English-American  com- 
poser, organist,  choral  director,  music  director  and 
teacher,  born  at  Birmingham  in  1869.  He  studied  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Birmingham,  and  later 
became  musical  director  of  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. In  1910  he  settled  in  New  York,  became  a  natu- 
ralized American  citizen  in  1917,  acted  as  accompanist 
for  Yvette  Guilbert,  taught  at  the  Bennett  School,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.  He  composed  and  conducted  the  music 
for  the  Theatre  Guild  production  of  Moliere's  School 
for  Husbands  in  1933,  is  a  church  organist,  and  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  the  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Troupe  with  whom  he  gave  the  first 
New  York  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  oper- 
etta, -The  Grand  Duke,  in  1937.  His  compositions  in- 
clude music  to  plays  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  Pinero,'  Alfred 
Sutro  and  W.  S.  Gilbert;  he  also  completed  Charles  T. 
Griffes'  score  to  Salut  au  Monde  from  the  composer's 
notes. 

Ricochet  (Fr.),  a  variety  of  staccato  produced  by  a 
bounding  stroke  of  the  bow  actuated  by  the  loose  wrist 
of  the  performer;  it  was  probably  originated  by  Paga- 
nini,  and  was  brilliantly  developed  by  many  great  vio- 
linist-composers, particularly  Wieniawski,  de  Beriot  and 
Vieuxtemps.  Outstanding  examples  of  this  type  of 
bowing  may  be  found  in  the  Ballade  et  Polonaise  by 
Henri  Vieuxtemps,  Scene  de  ballet  by  Charles  de  Be- 
riot and  Rondo  Capriccioso  by  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

Ricordi,  Giovanni,  Italian  music  publisher,  born 
Milan,  1785;  died  there,  Mar.  15,  1853.  He  was  at 
first  a  violinist,  conductor  and  music  copyist;  he  also 
studied  music  engraving  at  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
plant  at  Leipzig.  He  started  his  business  in  1808  at 
Milan  and  at  first  engraved  his  own  works.  He  pub- 
lished Rossini's  operas,  and  recognized  Verdi's  genius. 
His  son  Tito  Ricordi,  born  Milan,  Oct.  29,  1811;  died 
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there,  Sept.  7,  1888,  succeeded  to  the  business,  and 
made  it  the  largest  in  Italy.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Giuseppe  Verdi,  and  published  many  of  the  latter's 
operas,  thereby  making  a  fortune  for  both  publisher  and 
composer. 

Ricordi,  Giulio,  Italian  music  publisher,  born  Milan, 
Dec.  19,  1840;  died  there,  June  6,  1912;  son  of  Tito 
Ricordi.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  .the  fa- 
mous Milan  music  publishing  firm  of  G.  Ricordi  and 
Co.  In  1888  he  bought  the  firm  of  Francesco  Lucca, 
giving  the  firm  a  catalogue  of  over  100,000  numbers, 
and  by  discovering  Puccini  and  publishing  his  works, 
made  himself  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  Italian  reper- 
toire policies  of  the  leading  opera  houses.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  pieces  under  the  name  of  /.  Burgmein, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tito  Ricordi,  who  is 
now  manager  of  the  firm. 

Ricotti,  Onestina,  igth  century  Italian  pianist,  com- 
poser and  writer.  Her  compositions  include  piano 
pieces  and  songs;  she  also  wrote  on  musical  subjects. 

Riddell  (Riddle),  John,  blind  Scottish  composer, 
born  Ayr,  Sept.  2,  1718;  died  Apr.  5,  1795.  He  wrote 
Scottish  dance  music,  issued  in  a  collected  volume  in 
1766;  Robert  Burns  praised  him  highly. 

Riddell,  Robert,  of  Glenriddel,  Scottish  antiquary 
and  composer,  died  Friars'  Carse,  Apr.  21,  1794;  friend 
of  Robert  Burns.  He  wrote  Scottish  dance  tunes  and 
wrote  music  for  a  few  of  Burns's  songs. 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  The,  the  prelude  to  Act  III 
of  Richard  Wagner's  music  drama,  Die  Walkure.  The 
scene  is  a  shrouded  mountain  top  with  stormy  winds 
and  flashes  of  lightning;  the  Valkyries,  daughters  of 
the  gods  whose  mission  is  to  carry  the  bodies  of  heroes 
who  have  fallen  in  battle  to  Valhalla,  race  across  the 
threatening  sky  on  their  horses. 

Rideout,  Percy  Rodney,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1868;  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  and  in  Germany.  His  com- 
positions include  a  piano  concerto,  a  violin  sonata,  piano 
pieces,  orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Rider-Kelsey,  Corinne,  American  concert  soprano, 
bdrn  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1879 ;  pupil  of  L.  A. 
Torrens  at  Chicago  and  Theodore  Toedt  at  New  York. 
She  sang  with  the  St.  Louis  Choral- Symphony  Society 
in  1904  and  at  several  annual  Cincinnati  festivals.  She 
also  appeared  many  times  with  the  New  York  Ora- 
torio Society.  While  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Europe  she 
made  one  or  two  highly  successful  appearances  in  opera 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  to  her  oratorio  and  con- 
cert work  she  acquired  quite  a  reputation  as  a  lieder- 
singer.  She  did  considerable  traveling  in  America  as 
soloist  with  musical  societies,  and  for  a  time  held  a 
church  position  in  New  York. 

Ridevolmente  (It.),  laughingly. 

Ridky,  Jaroslav,  Czech  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher  of  theory,  born  Reichenberg,  Mar.  25,  1897. 
His  compositions  include  five  symphonies,  a  sinf  onietta, 


two  overtures,  concertos  for  violin,  and  'cello,  chamber 
music,  piano,  violin  and  'cello  pieces,  and  also  songs. 

Ridolfi,  Vico,  Italian  concert  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Ancona,  Apr.  10,  1863;  died  Rome,  Mar.  31, 
1920;  pupil  of  Carlo  Andreoli  at  the  Milan  Conserva- 
tory and,  at  Rome,  of  Sgambati.  He  achieved  consid- 
erable note  as  a  perfect  executant  and  an  interpreter  of 
great  ability. 

Ridotto  (It.),  a  ball  or  masquerade,  see  Redoute. 

Riechers,  August,  German  violin  maker  and  author, 
born  Hanover,  Mar.  8,  1836;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  4,  1893; 
trained  by  Bausch  at  Leipzig.  He  repaired  violins  for 
Joachim.  His  instruments,  made  after  Stradivarius 
models,  were  used  by  many  of  the  finest  violinists  of 
his  day.  He  wrote  a  useful  pamphlet  on  violin  con- 
struction and  a  treatise  on  the  work  of  Stradivarius. 

Rieck,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Ber- 
lin in  1730;  he  played  in  the  court  orchestra,  and  wrote 
symphonies  and  works  for  violin. 

Rieck,  Carl,  German-American  concert  tenor,  vocal 
teacher  and  composer ;  born  Hamburg,  Germany,  Nov. 
24,  1863.  He  studied  at  Munich  under  Galiera  Cesare 
and  later  with  Dr.  Frank  Dessert,  New  York;  .his 
works  include  a  romantic  opera,  Briar  Rose,  and  nu- 
merous songs. 

Riedel,  Fritz,  German  composer,  organist,  vocal 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Sandewalde,  Silesia, 
Nov.  27,  1864.  He  held  a  number  of  musical  posi- 
tions in  Germany.  His  compositions  include  male  and 
mixed  choruses,  motets  and  other  sacred  music. 

'Riedel,  Fiirchtegott  Ernst  August,  German  com- 
poser, cantor,  teacher,  director  and  conductor,  born 
Chemnitz,  May  22,  1855;  died  Plauen,  Feb.  6,  1929. 
He  taught  at  Plauen.  Among  his  works  are  a  cantata, 
instrumental  music,  songs,  part  songs  and  instructive 
piano  pieces. 

Riedel,  Georg,  German  composer,  choirmaster  and 
cantor,  born  Sensburg,  East  Prussia,  June  6,  1676; 
died  Konigsberg,  Feb.  5,  1738;  pupil  of  Raddaus.  He 
wrote  sacred  vocal  works. 

Riedel,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Burg,  near  Magdeburg,  Jan.  2,  1847  J  died  Bruns- 
wick, Oct.  6,  1913.  After  studying  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory he  became  chorusmaster  and  conductor  at 
the  Vienna  Opera,  later  a  conductor  at  Brunswick. 
He  composed  an  opera,  Der  Ritterschlag,  and  numer- 
ous songs. 

Riedel,  Karl,  German  choral  conductor  and1  com- 
poser, born  Kronenberg,  near  Elberfeld,  Oct.  6,  1827; 
died  Leipzig,  June  3,  1888;  pupil  of  Karl  Wilhelm, 
later  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  In  1854 
he  organized  the  Riedel  Society,  a  choral  club  which 
later  became  famous.  A  powerful  advocate  of  the 
Wagner  Festivals,  he  became  president  of  the  Wagner 
Society.  The  Duke  of  Altenburg  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  "Professor"  and  he  was  given  a  degree  by  Leip- 
zig University.  His  editions  of  Schiitz's  Seven  Words, 
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Eccard's  Prussian  Festival   Songs,   and   Praetorius's 
Christmas  Songs  are  masterful  examples  of  editing. 

Riedel,  Karl  Heinrich,  Austrian-American  conduc- 
tor, born  Vienna,  Aug.  4,  1879 »  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  Coming  to  America  in  1922,  he  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1928.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York. 

Riedel,  Wolfgang,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Sept.  28,  1884;  son  of  Hermann  Riedel.  He 
studied  under  Max  Bruch  and  Joachim;  his  composi- 
tions include  operas,  operettas,  an  overture  and  a  string 
sextette. 

Rieder,  Ambrosius,  Austrian  composer,  teacher, 
choral  director  and  writer,  born  Dotting,  near  Vienna, 
Oct.  10,  1771 ;  died  Perchtoldsdorf,  near  Vienna,  Nov. 
19,  1855;  pupil  °f  Albrechtsberger,  friend  of  Ferdinand 
Schubert  and  S.  Sechter.  From  1802  until  his  death 
he  was  a  chorus  director  and  teacher  at  Perchtoldsdorf. 
A  very  prolific  composer,  he  wrote  some  four  hundred 
twenty-seven  works,  including  masses,  church  music, 
chamber  music,  organ  fugues  and  preludes.  He  also 
published  treatises  on  thorough-bass  playing,  improvis- 
ing and  fugal  playing. 

Rieder,  Karl,  Austrian  singer,  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  in  1819;  died  there  in  1886;  he 
wrote  songs,  duets  and  singspiels. 

Riedl,  Johann,  Austrian  organist,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Eger,  Apr.  22,  1871 ;  he  has  written  sing- 
spiels,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Riedt,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  flute 
virtuoso,  director  and  writer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  24, 
1712;  died  there,  Jan.  5,  1784;  pupil  of  Graun  and 
Schaffrath.  In  1741  he  was  chamber  musician  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonies, quartets,  six  trios  for  two  flutes  and  bass, 
sonatas  for  two  flutes  and  a  sonata  for  flute  and  'cello. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  musical  intervals  and  sev- 
eral critical  and  polemical  articles. 

Rieffel,  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hoya,  Oct.  23,  1792;  died  Flensburg, 
Feb.  6,  1869.  Organist  at  Flensburg  for  fifty-two 
years,  he  wrote  songs. 

Riegel  (Rigel),  Anton,  i8th  century  German  com- 
poser; active  at  Mannheim  from  1780  to  some  time 
after  1807.  He  wrote  piano  and  violin  music,  and 
chamber  works. 

Riegel,  Friedrich  Samuel,  German  cantor,  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Regensburg,  Oct.  i,  1825; 
died  Munich,  Apr.  10,  1907.  He  taught  for  many  years 
in  Munich,  where  he  was  also  organist.  His  composi- 
tions are  mostly  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Riegel  (Rigel),  Heinrich  (Henri)  Joseph,  German 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Wertheim,  Franconia, 
Feb.  9,  1741 ;  died  at  Paris  in  May,  1799.  After  study- 
ing at  Mannheim  under  Richter,  and  at  Stuttgart  under 
Jommelli,  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  conducted  the 
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Concerts  Spirituels.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
posers to  write  ensemble  music  with  piano.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  oratorios,  violin  sonatas,  string 
and  piano  quartets  and  "symphonies"  for  two  violins 
'cello,  two  horns  and  piano. 

Riegel  (Rigel),  Henri  Jean,  French  composer,  con- 
ductor and  pianist,  born  Paris,  May  n,  1772;  died 
Abbeville,  Dec.  16,  1852.  Court  pianist  to  Napoleon  I, 
he  was  later  appointed  conductor  of  the  French  opera 
at  Cairo.  He  wrote  operas,  and  concertos  and  smaller 
pieces  for  the  piano. 

Riegel,  Louis,  French  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at 
Paris  in  1769;  died  Havre,  Feb.  25,  1811 ;  son  of  Hein- 
rich Joseph  Riegel. 

Riegelman,  Mabel,  contemporary  American  lyric  so- 
prano, born  at  Cincinnati,  O. ;  pupil  of  Louis  Crepaux, 
Anna  Schroeder-Chaloupka  and  Anna  Huber.  She 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  1909  at  Stettin,  Germany, 
and  has  since  sung  in  Europe  and  America  in  opera 
and  concert,  appearing  in  the  United  States  with  the 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  companies. 

Rieger,  Gottfried,  Austrian  composer,  teacher,  the- 
orist and  conductor,  born  at  Tropplowitz,  Austrian 
Silesia,  in  1764;  died  Briinn,  Oct.  13,  1855.  He  was 
for  a  good  many  years  conductor  at  the  Briinn  The- 
ater. His  compositions  include  piano,  choral,  instru- 
mental and  chamber  music  works ;  he  also  wrote  a  book 
on  harmony. 

Rieger,  Johann  Nepomuk,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Berlin  in  1787;  died  at  Paris  in  1828. 
He  wrote  a  concerted  piece  for  piano,  violin  and  or- 
chestra; concertos  and  other  music  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra ;  chamber  music,  and  pieces  for  piano  alone. 

Rieger,  Otto,  Austrian  viola  player  and  composer, 
born  ^  Vienna,  June  21,  1892;  his  works  include  sym- 
phonic, chamber,  piano  and  vocal  works. 

Rieger  Brothers,  Czech  firm  of  organ  builders, 
founded  at  Jagefndorf,  Austrian  Silesia  (now  Czecho- 
slovakia), in  1873;  the  business  is  now  conducted  by 
Otto  Rieger. 

Riegger,  Wallingford,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Albany,  Ga.,  Apr.  29,  1885.  He  studied 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  with 
Alwin  Schroeder  and  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule,  where  he  specialized  in  vio- 
loncello, composition,  counterpoint  and  conducting.  In 
1910  he  was  'cellist  in  the  St.  Paul  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; in  1914  he  returned  to  Germany  as  assistant  to 
the  conductor  of  the  Stadttheater  of  Wiirzburg,  also 
conducting  at  the  Luisentheatre  at  Konigsberg,  and  the 
Bliithner  Orchestra  in  Berlin.  In  1917,  once  more  back 
in  the  United  States,  he  became  a  teacher,  and  four 
years  later,  head  of  the  theory  department  at  Drake 
University,  a  position  he  later  held  at  Ithaca  Conserva- 
tory. He  then  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York,  where  he  now  has  his  own  studio.  He 
received  the  Paderewski  Award  in  1921.  In  1924  he 
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received  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  prize,  the  first 
time  it  was  awarded  an  American,  for  his  musical  set- 
ting of  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci.  He  has  written 
the  orchestral  American  Polonaise;  Rhapsody;  Fan- 
tasy and  Fugue;  Lyric  Suite;  his  important  Study 
in  Sonority;  Dichotomy,  and  Scherzo.  His  chamber 
music  works  include  a  piano  trio,  a  string  quartet,  a 
'Dance  Suite  for  piano  duet  and  Music  .for  Voice  and 
Flute. 

Riego,  Teresa  del,  see  Del  Riego,  Teresa. 

Riehl,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  von,  German  composer, 
teacher,  director  and  historical  lecturer,  born  Biebrich- 
on-Rhine,  May  6,  1823;  died  Munich,  Nov.  16,  1897. 
A  writer  on  broad  historical  subjects  and  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Munich  University,  he  also  directed 
the  Wiesbaden  court  theater,  the  Bavarian  National 
Museum  and  other  institutions,  lectured  on  music  at  the 
Munich  Royal  Music  School  and  wrote  essays  on  musi- 
cal subjects.  He  published  two  volumes  of  original 
songs. 

Riem,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  con- 
ductor and  organist,  born  Kolleda,  Thuringia,  Feb.  17, 
1779;  died  Bremen,  Apr.  20,  1857.  He  studied  under 
Hiller  at  Leipzig,  where  he  was  organist  at  the  Thomas- 
kirche.  Later  he  became  organist  and  conductor  at 
Bremen.  Among  his  works  are  an  oratorio,  a  cantata 
and  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Riemann,  August,  German  violinist  and  musical  di- 
rector, born  Blankenhain,  Thuringia,  Aug.  12,  1772; 
died  at  Weimar  in  Aug.,  1826.  He  held,  successively, 
various  positions  with  the  Weimar  court  orchestra,  and 
wrote  for  the  violin. 

Riemann,  Ernst,  German  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Coburg,  Jan.  24,  1882;  pupil  of 
Stavenhagen,  Gluth,  Sandberger  and  Sofie'  Menter.  He 
has  held  several  musical  and  academic  positions,  and 
has  written  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Riemann,  Hugo  Karl  Wilhelm  Julius,  German 
musical  historian,  born  Grossmehlra,  July  18,  1849; 
died  Leipzig,  July  10,  1919.  He  was  educated  in  Ber- 
lin and  Tubingen  Universities  and  studied  music  in  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  occupied  important  posts 
as  a  music  teacher  in  Bromberg,  Hamburg,  Sonders- 
hausen  and  Wiesbaden,  and  eventually  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Leipzig  University.  Riemann  was  an  in- 
defatigable scholar  and  a  prolific  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects. He  is  well  known  as  the  compiler  of  the  Musik- 
lexicon,  the  most  important  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
German  language.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  musical 
lexicographer,  he  made  important  innovations  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  harmony,  phrasing  and  notation; 
his  editions  of  the  works  of  the  masters  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  his  industry  and  ingenuity.  Among  his  musi- 
cal writings  are  Musical  Syntax,  The  Nature  of  Har- 
mony, Opera  Hand-book,  Musical  Instruments,  etc. 
Many  of  his  books  have  been  translated  into  several 


languages;  early  contributions  in  periodicals  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  Hugibert  Ries. 

Riemann,  Jakob,  early  i8th  century  German  com- 
poser; lived  at  Kassel.  He  wrote  suites  for  viola  da 
gamba  and  basso  continue,  six  violin  sonatas  with  basso 
continue,  and  trio  sonatas  for  violin,  viola  da  gamba 
and  basso  continue. 

Riemann,  Ludwig,  German  vocal  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Luneburg,  Mar.  25,  1863;  died  Essen, 
Jan.  25,  1927;  pupil  of  von  Konigslow,  Haupt  and 
Bargiel.  He  has  written  several  books  on  musical  sub- 
jects. 

Riemenschneider,  Albert,  American  organist,  born 
Berea,  O.,  Aug.  31,  1878;  pupil  of  Widor.  He  has 
for  many  years  been  active  in  the  musical  life  of  Ohio 
and  has  been  much  in  demand  as  a  concert  performer. 

Riemenschneider,  Georg,  German  composer,  teacher, 
conductor  and  critic,  born  Stralsund,  Apr.  I,  1848;  died 
Breslau,  Sept.  14,  1913;  pupil  of  Haupt  and  Kiel.  He 
conducted  at  Liibeck,  Danzig  and  Breslau  for  some 
twenty  years  before  settling,  in  1898,  at  Breslau  as  a 
critic  and  teacher.  Among  his  works  are  operas,  or- 
chestral compositions,  pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ, 
and  songs. 

Riemsdijk,  J.  C.  M.  van,  Dutch  editor  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  at  Utrecht  in  1843;  died  there,  June  30,  1895. 
A  member  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  an  amateur  musi- 
cian and  fine  scholar.  His  house  was  always  open  to 
artists  and  he  gave  a  ready  welcome  to  all  musicians. 
As  chairman  of  the  Society  of  Musical  History  in  the 
North  Netherlands  he  had  many  facilities  for  the  col- 
lection of  old  Dutch  folk  songs.  Making  this  his 
specialty,  he  edited  many  such  songs  with  marked  suc- 
cess. His  works,  in  his  capacity  of  composer-editor, 
include  Netherlands  dances,  arranged  for  piano,  the 
first  two  books  of  Tylman  Susato,  the  Hortus  Musicus 
of  Reincken,  twenty-four  songs  of  the  isth  and  i6th 
centuries  with  piano  accompaniment,  and  a  folk-song 
book  of  the  Netherlands. 

Rienzi,  grand  opera  in  five  acts;  libretto  and  music 
by  Richard  Wagner ;  first  produced  at  Dresden  on  Oct. 
22,  1842.  The  story  is:  Cola  di  Rienzi,  a  papal  notary, 
rescues  his  sister,  Irene,  from-  Paolo  Orsini  and  his 
henchmen,  placing  her  under  the  protection  of  Adriano 
Colonna,  her  lover.  Rienzi  succeeds  later  in.  over- 
throwing the  nobles,  and  makes  himself  chief  tribune ; 
in  the  ensuing  struggle  Adriano's  father,  Steffano  Co- 
lonna, is  killed*  The  Pope  and  the  German  emperor 
join  forces  with  the  defeated  noblemen;  Rienzi  and 
Irene  are  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Capitol.  Rienzi 
endeavors  to  disperse  the  angry  mob  which  has  .been, 
inflamed  against  him,  but  they  set  fire  to  the  building. 
Adriano  rushes  in  to  save  his  beloved,  and  is  killed 
with  Rienzi  and  Irene. 

Riepel,  Joseph,  Austrian  composer,  musical  director 
and  theorist,  born  at  Horschlag  in  1708;  died  Regens- 
burg,  Oct.  23,  1782.  Chamber  musician  to  the  Prince 
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of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  he  wrote  church  music,  operas, 
concertos  and  chamber  music.  His  numerous  theoreti- 
cal works  are  of  great  importance. 

Ries,  Adolph,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Dec.  20,  1837;  pupil  of  Kullak.  He  settled  in 
London  as  a  teacher  and  wrote  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Ries,  Ferdinand,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Bonn,  Nov.  29,  1784;  died  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Jan.  13,  1838;  son  of  Franz  Ries.  He  stud- 
ied with  his  father,  Albrechtsberger  and  Beethoven; 
the  latter  was  his  piano  instructor  from  1801  to  1805. 
The  years  1805-1807  were  spent  in  Paris,  followed  by 
concert  tours  of  North  Germany,  Scandinavia  and 
Russia.  He  settled  in  London  as  a  composer,  teacher 
and  pianist  in  1813,  and  remained  there  until  he  re- 
turned to  Bonn  in  1824.  Ries  conducted  the  Lofrer 
Rhine  Festivals  several  times  between  1825  and  1837; 
in  the  latter  year  he  directed  the  Cacilienverein  at 
Frankfort.  His  Biographical  Notes  About  L.  van 
Beethoven  are  extremely  valuable  because  of  his  in- 
timacy with  the  great  composer;  his  compositions  in- 
clude several  operas,  oratorios,  six  symphonies,  over- 
tures, nine  piano  concertos,  a  violin  concerto,  seventeen 
string  quartets,  twenty  violin  sonatas  and  fifty-two 
piano  sonatas. 

Ries,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Apr.  7,  1846;  died  Naumburg,  June  20,  1932; 
son  of  Hubert  Ries.  He  studied  under  his  father,  and 
under  Vieuxtemps  and  Massart  at  Paris,  making  his 
debut  in  1868  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  In  1870  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  appeared  with  considerable  suc- 
cess at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  in  1873  a  nervous  ail- 
ment forced  him  to  abandon  his  career.  He  then  be- 
came a  music  publisher  in  Berlin  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Ries  and  Erler.  He  composed  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  and  edited  sonatas  of  Corelli  and  the 
instrumental  works  of  Schumann.  His  suites  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  are  still  favored  by  teachers. 

Ries,  Franz  Anton,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Bonn,  Nov.  10,  1755;  died  there,  Nov.  i,  1846; 
father  of  Ferdinand  Ries;  teacher  and  friend  of  Bee- 
thoven. A  child  prodigy  on  the  violin,  he  studied  under 
J.  P.  Salomon,  and  at  eleven  took  Ms  father's  place 
in  the  orchestra  at  Bonn,  remaining  there  until  1794. 
In  1779  ne  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  success- 
ful solo  and  quartet  player.  Returning,  however,  to  his 
position  at  Bonn,  he  was  violin  teacher  to  Beethoven, 
and  a  friend  of  the  family  during  -their  poverty  and  the 
misery  caused  by  the  death  of  Beethoven's  mother.  The 
French  invasion  broke  up  the  Elector's  establishment, 
but  Ries  remained  at  Bonn  and  Godesberg  until  his 
death. 

Ries,  Hubert,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Bonn,  Apr.  I,  1802;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  14, 
1886;  brother  of  Ferdinand  Ries,  younger  son  of  Franz 
Anton  Ries.  He  studied  under  his  father,  Spohr  and 
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Hauptmann  and  in  1824  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  member 
of  the  Konigstadt  Theater  orchestra.  The  next  year 
he  played  in  the  Royal  Orchestra,  and  in  1836  became 
concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Society.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  a  teacher  at 
the  Royal  Orchestral  School.  He  wrote  a  violin  method, 
violin  concertos  and  other  violin  music. 

Ries,  Hugibert,  see  Riemann,  Hugo  Karl  Wilhelm 
Julius. 

Ries,  Johann,  German  conductor  and  trumpet  player, 
born  at  Benzheim  in  1723;  died  in  1787;  father  of 
Franz  Anton  Ries.  He  was  court  trumpeter  at  Bonn, 
a  remarkable  conductor,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
having  founded  a  notable  family  of  musicians. 

Ries,  Louis,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born  Ber- 
lin, Jan.  20,  1830;  died  London,  Oct.  3,  1913;  son  and 
pupil  of  Hubert  Ries,  later  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps.  In 
1853  he  settled  at  London,  achieving  there  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  violinist  and  teacher. 

Ries  and  Erler,  German  music-publishing  firm,  es- 
tablished by  Hermann  Erler  at  Berlin  in  1872 ;  Franz 
Ries  became  a  partner  in  1881.  The  catalogue  in- 
cludes the  works  of  Hugo  Kaun  and  Hans  Pfitzner ;  also 
arrangements  for  two  pianos  by  E.  D.  Wagner. 

Riesberg,  Frederick  William,  American  organist, 
pianist,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
8,  1863.  After  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
and  under  Franz  Liszt  and  Scharwenka,  he  made  his 
debut  in  1883  at  tne  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  subsequently 
becoming  an  organist  and  teacher  in  Buffalo  and  New 
York  City.  He  was  accompanist  for  David  Bispham 
and  Maud  Powell. 

Riese,  Eduard,  German  conductor,  arranger  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  2,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Kurt 
Striegler.  He  has  written  oratorios  and  symphonic 
poems. 

Riese,  Lorenz,  German  operatic  tenor,  born  May- 
ence,  Mar.  17,  1836.  He  sang  at  the  Dresden  Opera 
from  1873-93. 

Riese,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  German  librettist,  born 
at  Berlin  about  1820;  died  Naples,  Nov.  15,  1879.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  for  Flotow's  Martha. 

Riesemann,  Bernhard  Oskar  von,  Esthonian  com- 
poser, writer  and  conductor,  born  Reval,  Feb.  29,  1880; 
died  St.  Niklausen,  Lucerne,  Sept.  28,  1934;  pupil  of 
Sandberger,  Thuille,  Lipps,  Fleischer,  Friedlaender  and 
Riemann.  He  composed  piano  works  and  contributed 
monographs  on  Russian  music  and  musicians. 

Riesenfeld,  Hugo,  Austrian  violinist,  conductor, 
composer  and  opera  inipresario,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  26, 
1879.  He  has  written  operas,  ballets,  a  symphonic 
suite,  a  symphonic  poem  and  songs. 

Riesenfeld,  Paul,  German  teacher,  writer  and  critic, 
born  Breslau,  Oct.  29,  1880;  studied  at  Breslau,  Heidel- 
berg and  Munich.  He  has  written  books  and  articles 
on  musical  subjects. 


RIETER-BIEDERMANN— RIGATI 


Rieter-Biedermann,  Jacob  Melchior,  Swiss  music 
publisher,  born  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  May  14,  1811 ; 
died  there,  Jan.  15,  1876;  founder  of  the  famous  pub- 
lishing house  of  Rieter-Biedermann.  He  opened  a  re- 
tail business  and  lending  library  at  Winterthur  in  1849 
and,  as  business  increased,  opened  a  branch  at  Leipzig, 
which  eventually  became  the  headquarters  of  the  firm. 
The  business  was  acquired  by  Peters  in  1917.  The 
catalogue  of  the  house  contains  many  important  com- 
positions by  famous  musicians,  including  Berlioz, 
Brahms,  A.  Dietrich,  J.  O.  Grimm,  Gernsheim,  von 
Herzogenberg,  Hiller,  Holstein,  Kirchner,  Lachner, 
Marschner,  Mendelssohn,  Reinecke  and  Schumann. 

Rieth,  Wilhelm,  German  viola  player,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Hamm,  Feb.  18,  1906;  studied  at  the 
Essen  Conservatory.  He  has  written  orchestral  pieces 
and  chamber  music. 

Rieti,  Vittorio,  Italian  composer,  born  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  of  Italian  parentage,  Jan.  28,  1898.  He  studied 
music  with  Giuseppe  Frugatta  at  Milan,  orchestration 
with  Ottorino  Respighi  at  Rome,,  and  composition  with 
Alfredo  Casella,  who  did  much  to  obtain  recognition  for 
him,  by  directing  his  Concerto  for  Wind  and  Orchestra 
at  the  Prague  Festival  of  The  International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music  in  1924.  He  also  composed  the 
ballet  Barabau  for  Diaghileff,  who  produced  it  for  the 
first  time  with  his  Ballet  Russe  in  London  in  1925 ;  his 
ballet,  Noah's  Ark,  was  also  given  at  the  Prague  Fes- 
tival in  1925.  He  has  spent  much  time  in  both  Paris 
and  Rome,  and  his  orchestral  works  have  been  widely 
performed  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  by 
Willem  Mengelberg  and  Fritz  Reiner.  Rieti's  orchestral 
works  include  L'Arche  de  Noe;  Concerto  for  Wind  and 
Orchestra,  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Madrigal, 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  First  Symphony, 
Second  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Second 
Symphony,  and  Sinfonietta.  He  has  also  written  the 
ballets  Barabau  and  Le  Bal;  the  operas  Orphee  and 
Teresa  nel  Bosco;  a  string  quartet,  and  a  Sonata  for 
Piano,  Flute,  Oboe  and  Bassoon. 

Rietmann,  Carlo  Marcello,  Italian  pianist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  at  Genoa  in  1905;  he  has  written  a 
symphonic  poem,  piano  pieces  and  many  songs. 

Rietsch,  Heinrich,  Austro-Czech  composer  and  au- 
thor, born  Falkenau-on-Eger,  Sept.  22,  1860;  died 
Prague,  Dec.  12,  1927.  After  studying  under  Krenn, 
Mandyczewski,  Fuchs,  Hanslick  and  Adler,  he  became 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Musicology  at  Prague.  He 
wrote  an  opera  and  chamber  and  choral  music ;  he  also 
published  several  treatises  on  musical  subjects. 

Rietschel,  Georg  Christian,  German  musicologist, 
born  Dresden,  May  10,  1842;  died  Leipzig,  June  13, 
1914.  A  professor  of  theology  at  Leipzig  University, 
he  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  the  organ  in  relation  to 
religious  service. 

Rietz  (originally  Ritz),  Eduard,  German  violinist, 
born  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1802;  died  Jan.  23,  1832;  elder 


brother  of  Julius  Rietz.  He  studied  under  his  father 
(sometime  royal  chamber  musician)  and  under  Rode, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  royal  band.  He  died  so 
young  that  he  had  acquired  only  a  local  reputation. 
Mendelssohn,  however,  who  knew  him  intimately,  had 
the  highest  possible  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  a  per- 
former, and  wrote  and  dedicated  an  octet  for  him,  and 
also  his  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  4.  In  1824 
Rietz  founded  an  orchestral  society  in  Berlin,  but  died 
of  consumption  within  a  few  years. 

Rietz  (originally  Ritz),  Julius,  German  violoncellist, 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  28,  1812; 
died  Dresden,  Sept.  12,  1877;  younger  brother  of 
Eduard  Rietz.  He  studied  under  Schmidt,  Romberg, 
Ganz,  and  Zelter,  and  at  sixteen  played  in  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Konigstadt  Theater.  He  succeeded  his  friend 
Mendelssohn  as  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Dtisseldorf, 
and  became  State  Music  Director  there,  after  which  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  conducted  the  opera  and 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  In  1860  the  King  of  Saxony 
made  him  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  of  the 
court  church  at  Dresden.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  German  musicians  of  his  day,  and  became 
general  music  director  of  the  Dresden  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  symphonic  and  chamber 
works,  operas,  choral  works  and  church  music. 

Rieu,  Anselme  de,  see  Reulx,  Anselme  de. 

Riezler,  Walther,  German  writer,  born  Munich,  Oct. 
2,  1878.  Director  of  the  Stettin  Museum;  he  is  the 
author  of  Hans  Pfitzner  and  the  German  Stage. 

Rifaut,  Louis  Victor  fitienne,  French  composer,  ac- 
companist and  teacher,  born  Paris,  Jan.  n,  1798;  died 
Orleans,  Mar.  2,  1838;  pupil  of  Adam  and  Berton. 
Accompanist  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique,  he  later  be- 
came professor  of  accompanying  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory. He  wrote  several  comic  operas. 

Riga,  a  Russian  city  where  Richard  Wagner  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  (1837)  became  music  director  at 
the  Stadt  Theater.  He  produced  Mehul's  Joseph,  con- 
ducted orchestral  concerts  in  which  his  overtures  Colum- 
bus and  Rule,  Britannia  were  played,  and  also  completed 
the  libretto  for  his  first  great  success,  Riensi,  a  grand 
opera  in  five  acts  conceived  entirely  along  the  lines  of 
Italian  opera. 

Riga,  Frantz  (Frangois),  Belgian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Liege,  Jan.  21,  1831 ;  died  Schaerbeek,  near 
Brussels,  Jan.  18,  1892;  pupil  of  Fetis,  Lemmens  and 
Hanssen.  A  church  music  director  at  Brussels,  he  is 
best  known  for  his  excellent  choruses  (mostly  sacred), 
although  he  also  wrote  masses,  three  orchestral  over- 
tures and  lesser  music  for  strings  and  piano. 

Rigadoon  (Fr.  rigaudori),  a  French  dance  of  ani- 
mated and  somewhat  grotesque  character,  due  to  a 
peculiar  jumping  step  used  in  it.  It  is  usually  written  in 
4-4  time,  and  in  certain  respects  resembles  the  bourree. 

Rigati  (Rigatti),  Giovanni  Antonio,  Italian  com- 
poser, died  at  Venice  in  1649.  A  priest,  he  sang  at 
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St.  Mark's,  Venice.    He  wrote  masses,  motets,  psalms 
and  other  church  music. 

Rigby,  George  Vernon,  English  lyric  tenor,  born 
Birmingham,  Jan.  21,  1840.  He  made  his  debut  at 
London  in  1861,  after  which  he  studied  at  Milan  under 
Sangiovanni  and  sang  there  in  1866.  He  subsequently 
appeared  in  Berlin  and  Copenhagen  before  returning  to 
England,  where  he  sang  in  operas  and  at  festivals. 

Rigel,  see  Riegel. 

Righetti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Verona,  Feb.  8,  1871;  his  compositions  include 
an  opera,  oratorios,  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Righi,  Telesforo,  Italian  teacher  of  counterpoint  and 
composer,  born  in  1850;  died  Parma,  Dec.  29,  1930. 
He  wrote  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Righini,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  tenor,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Bologna,  Jan.  22,  1756;  died  there, 
Aug.  19,  1812.  A  pupil  of  Bernacchi  and  Padre 
Martini,  he  made  his  debut  as  a  tenor  at  Parma  in  1775, 
afterward  teaching  singing  and  conducting  at  Vienna. 
He  wrote  twenty  operas,  chamber  music  and  church 
music. 

Rigo  (It),  the  staff. 

Rigoletto,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Francesco  Maria  Piave,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first 
produced  at  Venice,  on  Mar.  n,  1851.  The  story  is: 
Rigoletto,  a  hunchback,  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  as  a  jester,  has  but  one  object  in  life :  to  guard 
his  daughter  Gilda  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court. 
The  Duke,  after  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Count- 
ess Ceprano,  plots  with  Rigoletto  to  get  rid  of  her 
husband;  Monterone,  father  of  the  Countess,  demands 
satisfaction  for  his  daughter's  dishonor  and  curses 
Rigoletto  for  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  affair. 
Gilda  lives  in  retirement  in  her  father's  cottage,  which 
adjoins  the  estate  of  Count  Ceprano;  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  disguised  as  a  student,  has  met  and  won 
Gilda's  affections.  A  crowd  of  courtiers,  meeting  Rigo- 
letto leaving  the  cottage,  decide  to  avenge  themselves 
on  him  for  his  part  in  the  Countess's  dishonor.  They 
plan  to  steal  Gilda,  believing  her  to  be  Rigoletto's  mis- 
tress; pretending  to  abduct  the  countess,  they  enlist 
Rigoletto's  aid.  He  is  taken  masked  and  blindfolded 
into  his  own  cottage  while  they  conduct  Gilda  to  the 
Duke's  palace;  when  Rigoletto  removes  the  blindfold 
he  discovers  his  daughter  has  been  abducted.  The  Duke, 
seeking  Gilda,  finds  her  gone,  and  returns  to  his  palace. 
The  conspirators  tell  him  that  they  have  abducted  Gilda ; 
Rigoletto  enters  and  begs  that  his  daughter  be  restored. 
She  tells  her  father  of  her  downfall,  and  he  vows  re- 
venge, although  she  pleads  for  the  Duke  to  be  forgiven. 
Rigoletto  hires  Sparafucile,  an  innkeeper  and  pro- 
fessional assassin,  to  kill  the  Duke;  Sparafucile  uses 
his  sister,  Maddalena,  to  lure  the  Duke  to  the  inn. 
When  preparations  are  made  for  the  assassination, 
Maddalena  relents,  and  begs  her  brother  not  to  kill  him. 


Sparafucile  promises  instead  to  kill  the  first  man  who 
enters  the  inn  before  midnight,  so  that  he  can  collect 
the  money  Rigoletto  offered  him.  Gilda  returns  dressed 
as  a  youth,  overhears  the  plot,  and  determined  to  save 
her  false  lover,  enters,  is  killed  and  her  body  placed  in 
a  sack.  Rigoletto,  after  paying  the  money,  is  given 
the  sack;  he  is  about  to  throw  it  into  the  river  when 
he  hears  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  voice.  He  tears  open 
the  sack,  sees  his  daughter's  body,  and  realizing  that 
the  curse  of  Monterone  has  been  accomplished,  falls 
dead  over  Gilda's  body. 

Rigoroso  (It.),  with  vigor;  in  strict  time. 

Rihar,  Gregor,  Carniolan  priest,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Billichgratz,  Mar.  I,  1796;  died  Laibach, 
Aug.  24,  1863.  Cathedral  organist  at  Laibach,  he  wrote 
much  sacred  music,  and  also  secular  choruses. 

Rihouet,  Yvonne,  see  Rokseth,  Yvonne. 

Rihovsky,  Adalbert,  Moravian  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Dub,  Apr.  21,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Skuhersky  and 
Lukas ;  became  a  choirmaster  at  Dub,  and  organist  and 
teacher  at  Chrudim.  *His  church  music  compositions 
include  requiems,  orchestral  masses  and  litanies,  also 
orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Riisager,  Knudage,  Danish  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects ;  born  Port  Kunda,  Esthonia,  Mar.  6, 
1897;  pupil  of  Otto  Mailing  and  Peder  Gram  in  Copen- 
hagen, later  continuing  his  studies  with  Roussel  and 
Paul  le  Flem  in  Paris ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
instrumental,  orchestral,  ballet,  dramatic,  and  ensemble 
music. 

Riis-Magnussen,  Adolf,  Danish  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Copenhagen,  June  26,  1883;  studied  with 
Carl  Nielsen,  Edgar  Henrichsen,  and  Henrik  Knudsen  ; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Rijcke,  Antoine  de,  see  Divitis,  Antonius. 

Rijken,  Georg,  Dutch  choral  director,  composer  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Rotterdam,  May  4,  1863. 

Rijken,  Jan  Hendrik  Laurens,  Dutch  choral  direc- 
tor, pianist,  teacher  of  music  and  composer  of  operas, 
choruses,  songs  and  orchestral  works,  born  Rotterdam, 
Oct.  i,  1857;  died  Deventer,  Apr.  9,  1921. 

Rijnbergen,  Hendrik,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Utrecht, 
Feb.  3,  1886;  pupil  of  G.  Veerman  at  the  Utrecht  Music 
School,  of  Carl  Flesch  at  Berlin,  and  of  Eugene  Ysaye 
and  Marsick  at  Paris;  made  his  debut  at  Utrecht 
when  twelve  years  old,  then  played  in  orchestras  at 
Berlin,  Basel,  Frankfort,  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  He 
was  also  a  well-known  soloist,  a  fine  Mozart  player, 
and,  with  Willem  Pijper,  gave  first  performances  in 
Holland  of  violin  sonatas  by  Debussy,  Darius  Milhaud 
and  Willem  Pijper. 

Riker,  Franklin,  American  tenor,  born  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Mar.  12,  1876;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke;  was  active 
in  New  York  as  a  church  singer  and  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Later  he  became  dean  of  the 
Cornish  School,  Seattle. 
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Rikk,  a  Syrian  tambourine. 

Rile,  LeRoy  Mitchell,  American  composer,  organ- 
ist and  music  teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  16, 
1883.  He  studied  in  Philadelphia  and  became  a  church 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  that  city ;  his  compositions 
include  an  oratorio,  The  Man  of  Sorrows,  a  cantata, 
church  music,  organ  works  and  anthems. 

Riley,  Herbert,  Brazilian  violoncellist,  born  Sao 
Paulo,  May  24,  1888.  He  studied  in  Germany  with 
Anton  Hekking  and  Heinrich  Griinf  eld,  and  was  a  con- 
cert violoncellist  there,  before  going  to  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  where  he  taught  and  appeared  in  concerts. 

Rille,  Frangois  Anatole  Laurent  de,  see  Laurent  de 
Rille,  Frangois  Anatole. 

Riller,  Otto,  German  violinist,  born  July  30,  1861 ; 
pupil  of  his  father  and  Moritz  Schoen. 

Rilz,  Hermann,  German  choral  director,  cantor,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Greiz,  Feb.  14,  1882.  He 
has  written  a  work  on  the  teaching  of  church  music. 

Rimbault,  Edward  Francis,  English  organist  and 
musicologist,  born  Soho,  June  13,  1816;  died  Sept.  26, 
1876.  He  studied  with  his  father,  Francis  Rimbault, 
and  with  Samuel  Wesley.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  made  organist  of  the  Swiss  Church  at  Soho, 
and  later  held  several  other  important  posts.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  music  history,  and  in  1838  delivered 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  in  England.  In  1840 
he  aided  in  the  formation  and  promotion  of  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  and  Percy  Societies;  he  also  edited  the 
musical  publications  of  the  Motet  Society,  a  collection 
of  Cathedral  Chants,  and  the  oratorios  Messiah,  Sank- 
son  and  Saul  for  the  Handel  Society.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Stockholm,  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Oxford,  and  lectured  before 
learned  organizations.  His  writings  include  The  Organ, 
Its  History  and  Cosstruction,  in  collaboration  with 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  1855;  Notices  of  the  Early  English 
Organ  Builders,  1865,  and  History  of  the  Pianoforte, 
1860.  He  also  composed  an  operetta,  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Islington,  music  to  The  Castle  Spectre,  a  cantata 
Country  Life,  and  several  songs. 

Rimini,  Vincenzo  da,  I4th  century  Italian  composer 
of  ballatas. 

Rimpler,  Ernst,  German  choral  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Breslau,  May  22,  1865. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  Andrei  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Oct. 
17,  1878;  died  June  21,  1908;  studied  with  his  father, 
N.  A.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Herbeck;  his  writings 
include  studies  on  Russian  music  and  musicians. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Georg  Michailovitsch,  Russian 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Dec.  13,  1901 ;  grand- 
son of  the  composer,  N.  A.  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  studied 
at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory;  his  writings  include  a 
study  on  the  quarte'r  tone  system. 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Nadeshda  Nikolaievna  (nee 
Purgold),  wife  of  the  composer,  N.  A.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Nicholas  Andreievich,  Russian 
composer,  born  Tikhvin,  Government  of  Novgorod, 
Mar.  18,  1844;  died  St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908.  His 
earliest  musical  impressions  were  gained  from  listening 
to  a  group  of  musicians  employed  on  the  family  estate. 
The  ensemble  consisted  of  two  violins,  cymbals  and  tam- 
bourine, and  the  four  players  were  often  summoned 
to  ^the  house  for  an  evening  when  dancing  was  to  be 
enjoyed.  Nicholas'  talent  made  itself  evident  at  an 
early  age,  and  his  beginnings  in  the  study  of  piano  play- 
ing occurred  when  he  was  six  years  old;  three  years 
later  he  made  his  first  attempts  at  composition.  Being 
of  aristocratic  birth,  the  profession  of.  music  was  not 
even  considered  as  a  possibility  for  a  career,  and  there- 
fore his  musical  talents  were  not  especially  cultivated 
during  his  early  childhood.  It  was  planned  that  he 
should  follow  the  sea  in  the  capacity  of  a  naval  officer, 
an  ^occupation  more  in  keeping  with  his  station  in  life. 
With  that  end  in  view  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  to  the  Naval  College  in  St.  Petersburg;  there 
he  was  occupied  in  less  romantic  pursuits  and  his  musi- 
cal training  was  not  very  intensive.  It  appears  that  in 
his  leisure  time  he  contrived  to  take  some  'cello  lessons 
from  Ulich,  and  to  study  piano  playing  with  an  excellent 
teacher,  Fedor  Kanille.  Later  he  began  to  study  with 
Balakireff,  before  he  had  completed  his  collage  courses, 
and  upon  his  graduation,  was  sent  on  a  three-year 
cruise,  ^  which  postponed  any  further  serious  attention 
to  music.  Balakireff  was  the  young  leader  of  the  new 
Russian  school  of  music,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  as- 
sociation with  him  and  his  disciples,  Cui,  Moussorgsky 
and  Borodin,  awakened  the  desire  to  explore  more  deep- 
ly the  mysteries  of  the  tonal  art.  During  the  cruise,  he 
did  some  experimenting  on  his  own  account ;  the  result 
was  a  symphony,  written  during  the  intervals  between 
his  arduous  duties  on  shipboard.  The  serious  inter- 
ruptions in  the  artistic  endeavors  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself,  are  related  in  great  detail  in  his  letters  to 
Cesar  Cui.  However,  the  work  was  gradually  com- 
pleted and  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  Balakireff  for 
correction.  Finally  it  was  performed  after  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  return  in  1865,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Free  School  of  Music  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  was 
warmly  received  by  the  public,  who  were  surprised  to 
see  their  applause  acknowledged  by  a  young  man  just 
twenty-one,  in  naval  uniform.  The  composer  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  renew  his  as- 
sociation with  his  old  musical  circle.  He  soon  attracted 
attention  with  a  number  of  other  works,  notably  the 
symphonic  poem  Sadko  and  the  opera  Pskovitianka. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  professor  of  composition  and 
instrumentation  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
and  retired  from  the  navy.  Two  years  later  he  received 
official  designation  as  inspector  of  naval  bands.  About 
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the  same  time  he  married  a  gifted  pianist,  Nadeshda 
Nikolaievna  Pourgold.  Both  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s  wife 
and  her  sister  were  destined  to  play  important  roles  in 
the  development  of  the  new  Russian  school.  The  for- 
mer made  excellent  piano  arrangements  of  many  of  the 
works  of  the  new  composers,  while  the  latter,  gifted 
with  a  fine  voice  and  great  dramatic  ability,  created 
most  of  the  leading  feminine  parts  in  the  operas  of 
Cui,  Moussorgsky  and  Borodin.  Shortly  after  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  marriage,  he  began  to  realize  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  training,  not,  in  his  case,  due 
to  lack  of  financial  resources,  but  to  his  impatience  to 
blossom  out  as  a  full-fledged  composer  almost  before 
his  general  education  had  been  attended  to.  Fortunately, 
he  discovered  before  it  was  too  late,  that  he  needed  to 
undergo  a  severe  course  in  theoretical  training  in  order 
to  acquire  a  supreme  mastery  of  technical  means,  so 
that,  should  he  desire  to  make  innovations,  he  would 
have  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  new  struc- 
tures. In  this,  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
made  a  most  commendable  decision.  He  began  a  most 
rigorous  and  assiduous  study  of  counterpoint  and  fugue, 
after  which  he  revised  most  of  his  earlier  works.  From 
1874  to  1881  he  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Free 
Music  School  as  successor  to  Mily  Balakireff ;  he  also 
directed  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts  from  1886  to 
1890.  His  conducting  of  Russian  works  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1889  and  at  Brussels  in  1889  and  1900 
was  the  subject  of  much  favorable  comment.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  's  works  include  the  operas :  Sadko,  The  Snow 
Maiden,  The  Tsar's  Bride,  Mozart  and  Salieri,  Le 
Coq  d'Or  and  The  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltana;  the  orches- 
tral compositions  comprise  three  symphonies,  a  Sin- 
fonietta  on  Russian  Themes,  Overture  on  Russian 
Themes,  Russian  Easter  Overture,  Capriccio  on  Spanish 
Themes,  Sheherasade  Suite,  concerto  for  piano,  Fan- 
tasia on  Russian  Themes  for  violin.  He  also  wrote 
several  choral  works,  some  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs.  His  autobiography  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  secure  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
musical  aims. 

Rinaldi,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Reggiolo,  Emilia,  Italy,  1840;  died  Genoa,  Mar.  25, 
1895. 

Rinaldi,  Giulio,  see  Renaldi,  Giulio. 

Rinaldini,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Sept.  16,  1893.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Rinaldo  da  Capua,  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  between  1700  and  1710;  died  in  1780,  presumably 
at  Capua.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  an  Italian  noble- 
man, who  according  to  Burney  was  originally  only  an 
amateur  musician,  but  having  dissipated  his  small  for- 
tune, made  music  his  livelihood.  He  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  court  at  Vienna,  where  his  first  opera  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  when  he  was  seventeen.  In 
1745  he  wrote  a  special  work  celebrating  the  election  of 


Francis  I.  His  compositions  include  numerous  operas, 
also  sacred  music.  He  seems  to  have  had  varying  for- 
tunes, sometimes  being  in  vogue,  and  at  others  being 
neglected. 

Rinck,  Gustave,  French  composer  and  pianist,  born 
in  1832;  died  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Dec.  24,  1899;  his  com- 
positions include  operatic  and  piano  works. 

Rinck,  Johann  Christian  Heinrich,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  Elgersburg,  Thuringia,  Feb.  18, 
1770;  died  Darmstadt,  Aug.  7,  1846.  He  studied  in 
Thuringia,  and  then  under  Bach's  pupil  Kittel  at  Erfurt, 
and  became  town  organist  at  Giessen  and  Darmstadt, 
where  he  also  taught  in  the  Seminary,  became  court 
organist,  and  in  1817,  chamber  musician  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig  I.  He  made  frequent  concert  tours,  and 
was  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of  his  time.  He  was 
frequently  decorated  and  given  special  honors.  His 
compositions  number  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  except  for  some  chamber  works,  are 
mostly  for  organ,  and  his  reputation  is  based  on  these 
organ  works,  and  especially  on  his  Practical  Organ 
School,  which  is  a  standard  work. 

rinf.,  abbreviation  for  Rinforzando. 

Rinforzando  (It.),  with  special  emphasis  or  stress. 

"Ring,"  The;  abbreviated  title,  referring  to  Richard 
Wagner's  cycle  of  four  music  dramas,  the  collective  title 
of  which  is  Ring  des  Nibelungen  (q.v.). 

Ring,  Claire,  igth  century  American  composer.  She 
studied  at  Philadelphia  with  Hille,  and  composed  a 
Dance  Caprice  and  other  piano  music. 

Ring,  Franz,  Czech  tenor,  singing  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Lieboritz,  June  28,  1890. 

Ring  des  Nibelungen,  Der,  a  series  of  four  music 
dramas  by  Richard  Wagner,  comprising  Das  Rhein- 
gold,  Die  Walkure,  Siegfried  and  Die  Cotter- 
ddmmerung.  The  legends  used  for  this,  the  master's 
greatest  work,  are  largely  from  Icelandic  literature, 
especially  the  Volsungasager.  Das  Rheingold  is  actually 
the  preludial  drama,  followed  by  three  others  in  the 
order  listed  above.  The  stories  of  all  four  are  pre- 
sented here  in  concise  form. 

Das  Rheingold,  a  music  drama,  libretto  and  music 
by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Munich  on  Sept. 
22,  1869.  .  The  story  is :  The  rising  curtain  discloses 
the  depths  of  the  river  Rhine.  From  the  river-bed 
project  jagged  pyramids  of  rock,  upon  the  summit  of 
which  gold  glistens.  Three  Rhine  maidens  are  swim- 
ming and  playing  around  the  gold  when  Alberich,  a 
dwarf,  suddenly  appears  from  a  dark  nook  to  watch 
them.  He  determines  to  obtain  the  gold,  but  the 
Rhine  maidens  inform  him  that  whoever  would  possess 
it  must  first  renounce  love,  and  that  anyone  who  can 
forge  a  ring  of  the  gold  will  become  all  powerful. 
The  Rhine  maidens,  who  suppose  Alberich  to  be  in  love 
with  them,  fancy  that  for  this  reason  he  will  not  steal 
the  gold;  they  are  soon  disillusioned,  for  he  promptly 
abjures  love,  snatches  the  gold  and  makes  off  with  it. 
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The  maidens  pursue  him,  and  as  they  disappear  in  the 
dark  depths,  the  stream  sinks  with  them  and  gives  place 
to  an  open  valley  with  a  mountain  in  the  background, 
upon   which   looms   the   brightly   gleaming   Valhalla, 
which  the  giants  Fafner  and  Fasolt  have  just  built  for 
the  gods.    Wotan  and  Fricka  have  just  awakened  from 
sleep,  and  are  joyfully  contemplating  Valhalla;  Fricka 
is  apprehensive  lest  the  giants  shall  claim  Freia,  the 
goddess  of  love,  whom  Wotan  has  promised  them  as 
a  reward  for  their  labors.    Loge,  the  god  of  fire,  has 
agreed  to  obtain  a  ransom  for  her,  but  he  has  been  un- 
successful in  finding  anything  that  is  more  attractive 
than  the  charm  of  love.  The  god  of  fire  appears  and 
tells  Wotan  and  Fricka  of  his  failure;  the  giants  appear 
and  carry  off  the  weeping  Freia.  But  they  have  heard  of 
the  Rhinegold,  and  promise  to  release  Freia  if  the  gods 
will  secure  for  them  the  metal  of  omnipotence.    With 
the  departure  of  the  goddess  of  love,  the  scene  darkens 
and  the  gods  suddenly  become  old  and  decrepit.    Their 
divine  wills  are  broken,  and  they  are  about  to  yield 
completely  to  despair  when  Wotan  rouses  himself  and 
announces  his  determination  to  search  for  the  precious 
metal.  In  the  company  of  Loge  he  goes  to  the  dark 
kingdom  of  the  gnomes,  who  are  at  work  forging  metal. 
Alberich,  by  virtue  of  his  stolen  Rhinegold,  has  made 
himself  chieftain  of  the  dwarfs,  but  Loge  easily  outwits 
him ;  the  gold  is  taken  away  from  him,  and  Alberich  is 
free  to  return  to  his  gloomy  kingdom.     He  is  so  in- 
furiated by  his  defeat  that  he  curses  the  ring  he  has 
forged  from  the  Rhinegold  and  invokes  misfortune 
upon  him  who  possesses  it.    Wotan  is  now  unwilling 
to  part  with  the  ring,  but  Erda,  the  ancient  divinity, 
to  whom  all  things,  past,  present  and  future,  are  known, 
urges  him  to  surrender  it.     She  declares  that  if  he 
adheres  to  his  decision,  sinister  events  will  take  place, 
and  Alberich's  curse  will  follow  the  ring.    Wotan  is  so 
alarmed  at  her  foreboding  prophecies  that  he  gives  the 
gold  and  the  ring  to  Fafner  and  Fasolt;  the  curse  of 
Alberich  begins  at  once  when  Fafner  kills  his  brother. 
Wotan  now  attempts  to  enter  Valhalla,  but  the  mighty 
Donner,  accompanied  by  Froh,  climbs  a  high  rock,  and 
brandishing  his  hammer,  summons  the  clouds  before 
him.     Thunder   crashes    follow  each   other   in   close 
succession  and  lightning  leaps  from  the  clouds ;  rain  falls 
in  torrents.     Finally  the  clouds  part,  and  Valhalla  ap- 
pears in  the  distance,  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the  setting 
sun.    From  the  feet  of  the  gods  a  rainbow  stretches 
across  the  valley  to  the  palace,  and  they  are  filled  with 
delight.     Wotan,  however,  contemplates  the  curse  of 
the  ring  and  he  views  the  hall  of  the  gods  not  without 
apprehension  lest  the  maledictions  of  Alberich  may  still 
follow  him.   He  decides  that  he  will  beget  a  new  race  of 
mortals  from  whom  shall  spring  a  hero  who  will  inter- 
dict the  curse.     Consoled  by  this  thought  he  joyfully 
takes  the  hand  of  his  wife,  Fricka,  and  followed  by 
Froh,  Freia,  Donner  and  Loge,  he  leads  the  way  over 
the  rainbow  bridge  and  enters  Valhalla.    The  sad  song 
of  the  Rhine  maidens,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  gold, 


rises  from  the  depths  of  the  river,  but  it  is  overpowered 
by  the  happy  and  triumphant  entrance  of  the  gods  into 
their  new  home. 

Walkiire,  Die,  music  drama,  libretto  and  music  by 
Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Munich  on  June 
25,  1870.   The  story  is:  there  have  come  into  existence 
strong  races  of  men,  watched  over  by  Wotan's  Val-- 
kyries.    Those  who  fall  in  battle  are  led  to  Valhalla, 
where  they  spend  a  glorious  life  in  the  company  of 
the  gods.     Wotan  blessed  an  unfruitful  marriage  of 
this  race  by  giving  the  pair  an  apple  of  Hulda  to  eat, 
and  the  twins  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  were  the  result 
of  the  union.    At  the  beginning  of  the  opera,  Siegmund 
has  already  taken  a  wife,  and  Sieglinde  has  married 
a  fierce  warrior  named  Hunding;  neither  marriage  has 
proved  fruitful.  The  drama  opens  with  a  storm  raging ; 
the  interior  of  a  hut  is  disclosed  as  the  curtain  rises. 
The  trunk  of  an  ash  tree  rises  through  the  centre  of 
the  single  room,  and  its  branches  support  the  roof.  Sieg- 
mund dashes  in  out  of  the  storm,  and  falls  exhausted 
by  the  fire.    Sieglinde  appears  and  observes  the  pros- 
trate man,  whom,  after  all  the  years  of  separation,  she 
does  not  recognize  as  her  brother.     She  bends  com- 
passionately over  the  stranger,  and  offers  him  a  refresh- 
ing drink.     Their  eyes  meet,  and  they  are  observing 
each  other  with  strange  interest  and  growing  emotion, 
when   Hunding  enters.     He  turns  an  inquiring  look 
upon  Sieglinde,  who  explains  that  they  have  an  un- 
expected guest,  who  is  worn  out  from  the  storm.  Hun- 
ding orders  food   to  be  brought  in,  and  Siegmund  tells 
his  story.   It  appears  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  com- 
bat with  a  neighboring  tribe,  who  had  stripped  him 
of  his  weapons,  and  caused  him  to  flee  in  the  storm. 
But  it  develops  that  Siegmund's  enemies  are  friends 
of  Hunding,  and  he  immediately  challenges  Siegmund 
to  a  duel  to  the  death  on  the  morrow,  in  the  meantime 
offering  him  such  hospitality  as  the  humble  abode  af- 
forded.    Hunding  orders  Sieglinde  to  retire,  and  as 
she  does  so,  she  casts  a  despairing  and  passionate  look 
at  Siegmund,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  attract  his 
attention  to  a  sword  which  Wotan  has  driven  into  the 
tree  against  just  such  an  emergency.    Shortly  Hunding 
leaves,  taking  his  weapons  with  him,  and  Siegmund  sits 
down  by  the  fire  to  ponder  his  dilemma.    It  suddenly 
occurs  to  him  that  it  had  been  prophesied  that  he  would 
find  a  sword  in  an  hour  of  great  need.    Then  the  handle 
of  the  sword  is  illuminated  by  a  spurt  of  flame  from  the 
dying  fire,  and  Siegmund's  eye  catches  the  glint  of  the 
metal.    He  knows  that  he  can  now  steal  Sieglinde;  She 
returns  to  tell  him  the  story  of  the  sword.     She  has 
drugged  her  husband  into  a  stupor  and  they  can  escape 
if  Siegmund  is  strong  enough  to  wrench  the  sword  out 
of  the  tree.    Soon  they  recognize  each  other  as  brother 
and  sister,  and  they  pledge  themselves  to  the  union 
which  is  to  beget  Siegfried,  the  hero.    In  the  second 
act,  Wotan,  spear  in  hand,  is  disclosed  conversing  with 
his  daughter,  Brunnhilde,  who  is  arrayed  in  the  armour 
of  a  Valkyrie.   He  advises  her,  in  the  approaching  com- 
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bat  to  award  the  victory  to  Siegmund,  who  stands  high 
in  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Shouting  the  weird  cry  of  the 
Valkyries,  she  disappears  among  the  rocks.  The  jealous 
Fricka,  Wotan's  wife,  comes  upon  the  scene  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  rams.  Her  province  is  the  protection 
of  marriage  vows,  and  she  demands  the  death  of  Sieg- 
mund  in  expiation  of  the  wrong  done  to  Hunding.  At 
last  Wotan  consents,  and  decrees  that  the  Valkyries 
shall  bear  him  to  Valhalla.  He  summons  Briinnhilde 
and  announces  the  change  in  his  plans  involving  the 
death  of  Siegmund.  Briinnhilde  falls  into  the  deepest 
despair,  and  turns  away,  bemoaning  the  sad  state  of 
affairs.  Soon  the  fugitives,  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde, 
appear.  They  stop  to  rest  and  embrace,  failing  to  ob- 
serve Briinnhilde,  who  with  deep  melancholy  in  her 
visage,  shows  herself  to  Siegmund.  His  sister  has 
fallen  asleep,  and  does  not  hear  the  conversation  that 
ensues.  Siegmund  asks  Briinnhilde  who  she  is,  and  she 
replies  that  she  has  been  sent  to  take  him  to  Valhalla 
after  the  battle.  He  inquires  whether  Sieglinde  will 
accompany  him;  the  Valkyrie  tells  him  that  his  sister 
must  remain  upon  the  earth.  Siegmund  answers  that 
where  Sieglinde  abides,  there  will  he  abide  also,  and 
raises  his  sword  over  his  unconscious  sister.  Briinn- 
hilde, moved  by  his  great  love,  promises  to  protect  him. 
Soon  Hunding's  challenge  to  battle  is  heard,  and  Sieg- 
mund rushes  to  the  top  of  a  misty  summit,  where  he 
engages  the  outraged  husband  in  deadly  conflict.  Sieg- 
mund is  being  protected  by  the  shield  of  Briinnhilde, 
and  is  about  to  despatch  his  enemy,  when  Wotan  ap- 
pears in  great  anger  and  interposes  his  spear.  Sieg- 
mund's  sword  is  broken  and  Hunding's  thrust  wounds 
him  mortally.  Briinnhilde  throws  the  body  of  the  un- 
conscious Sieglinde  over  her  saddle,  and  rides  away. 
Wotan  gazes  sorrowfully  upon  the  dying  man,  and 
turning  to  Hunding,  strikes  him  dead  with  a  glance. 
Mounting  his  steed  he  disappears  amid  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  curtain  rising  on  the  third  act  discloses 
a  glen  filled  with  Valkyries  returning  from  combat,  and 
bearing  the  dead  on  their  saddles.  Briinnhilde  arrives 
in  tears  among  the  exultant  throng,  bearing  Sieglinde 
with  her.  Sifeglinde  is  given  the  fragments  of  Sieg- 
mund's  sword,  and  Briinnhilde  appeals  to  the  other 
Valkyries  to  save  her.  Briinnhilde  bids  her  live,  saying 
that  she  is  to  be  the  mother  of  a  Volsung  whose  name 
shall  be  Siegfried.  Wotan  is  heard  shouting  through  the 
storm  clouds,  calling  Briinnhilde,  who  vainly  seeks  to 
conceal  herself  among  her  sisters.  He  accuses  her  of 
dis&beying  his  commands,  and  she  makes  an  evasive 
answer.  Her  excuses  are  not  satisfactory,  and  Wotan 
condemns  her  to  sleep  on  the  mountainside,  the  prey  of 
the  first  man  who  may  pass.  But  finally,  in  response 
to  her  earnest  entreaty,  he  relents  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding her  with  a  ring  of  fire,  which  will  protect  her 
from  any  but  a  hero.  Wotan  conjures  the  god  of  fire, 
Loge,  and  as  he  strikes  his  spear  upon  the  ground, 
flames  spring  up  all  around  her.  Wotan  then  takes 
leave  of  her  in  a  long  and  affectionate  farewell. 
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Siegfried,  music  drama,  libretto  and  music  by  Richard 
Wagner,  first  produced  at  Bayreuth  on  Aug.  16,  1876. 
The  story  is:  after  the  death  of  Siegmund,  Sieglinde 
takes  refuge  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  There  she 
gives  birth  to  Siegfried  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life. 
With  her  dying  breath,  she  consigns  the  child  to  Mime, 
who  has  forged  the  Ring  for  Alberich  when  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  Rhinegold.  The  young  hero  develops 
into  a  real  child  of  the  forest ;  a  handsome,  manly  youth 
who  dominates  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  and 
makes  them  his  friends.  He  learns  the  calls  of  the 
birds  and  imitates  them  to  perfection ;  he  runs  so  swiftly 
that  the  deer  can  scarcely  keep  up  with  him.  His 
strength  is  so  great  that  he  can  handle  a  bear  as  easily 
as  a  kitten.  Siegfried's  accomplishments  in  the  forest 
lead  him  to  seek  broader  fields  of  conquest;  he  begins 
to  have  dreams  of  heroic  deeds,  and  occasionally  he 
feels  a  stronger  and  deeper  passion.  He  questions  Mime 
about  the  outside  world,  and  from  him  gains  much 
knowledge  of  people  and  their  affairs.  As  he  grows 
older  he  becomes  tired  of  the  forest,  and  longs  to  in- 
vestigate the  country  beyond  its  edge.  Mime  shows  him 
the  fragments  of  his  father's  sword  which  had  been 
shattered  by  Wotan's  spear  and  tells  him  that  the  per- 
son who  can  weld  together  the  fragments  will  be  in- 
vincible. The  fragments  of  the  sword  were  the  only 
token  left  to  the  boy  by  his  mother,  and  Mime  had 
not  the  skill  to  weld  them.  Returning  one  day  from 
hunting  in  the  woods,  Siegfried  undertakes  the  task  him- 
self. He  places  the  pieces  in  a  crucible  over  the  fore- 
fire,  and  began  to  work  the  bellows.  As  he  sings  at  his 
work,  Mime  begins  to  -scheme  for  the  possession  of  the 
sword  when  it  should  be  completed.  He  plots  that  Sieg- 
fried shall  kill  Faf  ner,  the  giant,  who  changed  himself 
into  a  dragon  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the 
Rhinegold  and  the  ring.  He  plans  that  after  Siegfried 
has  killed  the  dragon,  he  will  administer  a  poisoned  drink 
to  the  youth,  kill  him  with  the  sword,  and  seize  the 
gold.  Siegfried  proceeds  with  his  work  and  finally  the 
forging  is  successfully  terminated;  he  brings  the  new 
sword  down  on  the  anvil,  which  is  thereby  split  in  twain. 
Then  Mime  escorts  him  to  the  cave  where  the  dragon 
guards  the  gold ;  Siegfried  slays  the  monster  and  takes 
the  Ring  and  the  magic  helmet.  Then  he  throws  him- 
self down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  muses  over  the 
sounds  of  the  forest.  He  thinks  of  the  mother  he  never 
knew,  and  of  the  mysterious  being  he  has  not  yet  seen, 
with  whom  he  could  enjoy  companionship  in  the  woods. 
A  bird  flying  overhead  sings  to  him,  and  he  fancies 
he  can  hear  his  mother's  voice  telling  him  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  who  sleeps  upon  a  rock,  encircled  by 
flames.  He  is  constrained  to  follow  the  bird,  and  seiz- 
ing his  sword,  he  joyfully  pursues  it  with  swift  foot. 
The  opening  of  the  third  act  discloses  Wotan,  in  the 
deepest  dejection,  gazing  into  a  fathomless  abyss.  He 
summons  Erda,  goddess  of  all  wisdom,  to  question  her 
with  regard  to  the  prophesied  doom  of  the  gods.  She 
has  naught  to  communicate,  except  that  the  prophecy 
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will  surely  be  fulfilled,  and  the  gods  will  be  destroyed 
by  a  race  of  heroes.  Wotan  turns  moodily  away,  when 
he  perceives  Siegfried,  still  following  his  feathered 
guide.  Wotan  tries  to  bar  the  way,  but  the  invincible 
sword  of  Siegfried  shatters  his  lance.  This  is  the  first 
intimation  of  the  rapidly  approaching  fate  of  the  gods. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  new  heroes  and  the  freewill 
of  man  has  begun  to  make  itself  manifest.  The  first 
catastrophe  has  taken  place  and  the  power  of  Wotan 
has  been  ineffective  in  blocking  the  progress  of  a  human 
being.  He  decides  that  the  strength  of  the  gods  is 
beginning  to  lessen.  Siegfried  rushes  on,  stopping  to 
look  neither  right  nor  left,  but  keeping  his  eyes  stead- 
fastly on  his  winged  friend,  still  indicating  the  way 
to  the  unknown  and  yet  unseen  woman  of  his  dream. 
Siegfried  soon  sees  the  reddening  glow  of  the  distant 
flames,  which  begin  to  lighten  the  glen,  casting  weird 
shadows  on  every  side ;  then  the  burning  sheets  of  fire 
loom  up  before  him.  He  dashes  through  them  and  is 
awestruck  by  the  beauty  of  the  maiden,  sleeping  in  her 
glistening  armour.  He  leans  over  and  gently  awakens 
her  with  a  kiss ;  for  a  long  time  the  Volsung  and  the 
Valkyrie  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes  in  silence.  Briinn- 
hilde  is  moved  by  a  tender  passion  for  the  hero  who  has 
come  to  her  rescue,  and  Siegfried  is  transfixed  by  the 
loveliness  of  the  maiden.  As  she  gains  control  of  her- 
self she  realizes  the  difficulty  of  her  situation  and 
foresees  the  approaching  doom.  She  appeals  to  Sieg- 
fried to  leave  her,  but  finally  she  resolves  that  pre- 
ordination cannot  be  altered,  and  surrenders  to  his  fond 
embrace. 

Gotterdammerung,  Die  ("The  Twilight  of  the 
Gods")  the  fourth  and  last  drama  in  the  Ring  Cycle; 
libretto  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced 
at  Bayreuth  on  Aug.  17,  1876.  The  story  is:  three 
fates  sit  spinning  and  weaving  human  destinies  under 
a  huge  ash  tree,  where  they  have  labored  since  time 
began;  as  they  toss  the  thread  from  one  to  the  other, 
they  foresee  approaching  gloom.  The  thread  suddenly 
snaps  in  their  fingers,  whereupon  they  descend  to  the 
depths  of  the  earth  to  consult  Erda.  As  the  day 
breaks,  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde  emerge  from  a  glen 
where  they  have  been  reposing.  Brunnhilde  has  told  her 
lover  the  story  of  the  gods  and  the  secret  of  the  mystic 
runes,  but  he  is  still  unsatisfied  and  feels  that  his  mis- 
sion is  not  yet  fulfilled.  Before  leaving  her,  he  gives 
her  the  ring  as  pledge  of  his  undying  devotion,  and 
after  exchanging  mutual  vows  of  love  and  constancy, 
they  part.  Siegfried  visits  a  powerful  Rhenish  chief 
named  Gunther,  leader  of  the  Gibichungs,  another  race 
of  heroes.  There  also  resides  Gutrune,  Gunther's  beau- 
tiful sister,  and  the  evil  Hagen,  begotten  of  Crimhilda, 
Gunther's  mother,  by  Alberich.  Hagen  has  been  charged 
by  his  father  to  recover  the  gold  from  the  gods ;  he  is 
plotting  Siegfried's  ruin.  Siegfried  is  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  Gutrune  offers  him  a  draught  which  is 
devised  to  blot  out  the  memory.  As  the  potion  takes 
effect,  Siegfried  becomes  greatly  enamored  of  Gutrune, 


and  his  love  for  Brunnhilde  disappears.    He  demands 
Gutrune  in  marriage,  and  Hagen  promises  her  on  the 
condition  that  Siegfried  bring  Brunnhilde  as  a  bride 
for  Gunther.     Siegfried  returns  to  Brunnhilde,  and 
taking  the  Ring  from  her,  drags  her  off  to  Gunther. 
The  Valkyrie  is  greatly  angered  by  her  betrayal,  and 
she  dooms  Siegfried  to  death  in  the  approaching  hunt, 
knowing  that  only  in  death  can  she  regain  his  love. 
Later,  alone  in  a  rocky  glen  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
Siegfried  hears  the  song  of  the  Rhine  maidens.    They 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  demand  the  return  of  their  gold. 
Siegfried  refuses  to  comply  with  their  request;  they 
warn  him  to  flee  from  its  curse,  but  he  declares  that  his 
sword  is  invincible  and  can  crush  the  Norns.     Gun- 
ther's horn  is  heard  from  the  hills,  and  Siegfried  an- 
swers ;  the  huntsmen  assemble  and  prepare  for  a  feast. 
When  Hagen  hears  of  Siegfried's  adventure  with  the 
Rhine  maidens  he  inquires  if  it  is  true  that  Siegfried 
can  understand  the  language  of  the  birds.     Siegfried 
responds  with  a  recital  of  the  story  of  his  life,  after 
which  two  ravens,  harbingers  of  evil,  fly  across  the 
scene.     Hagen  springs  to  his  feet,  plunges  his  spear 
into  Siegfried's  back,  and  disappears ;  the  hero  falls  to 
the  earth,  and  with  his  last  breath  he  whispers  the  name 
of  Brunnhilde,  for  memory  returns  a  moment  before 
he  expires.     His  companions  tenderly  place  his  body 
upon  his  shield,  and  lifting  it  to  their  shoulders,  bear 
it  away  to  the  misty  summits,  disappearing  in  a  cloud. 
Later  Siegfried's  body  is  borne  back  to  the  hall  of  the 
Gibichungs,    and    Gutrune,    bitterly    cursing    Hagen, 
throws  herself  upon  the  corpse.    Hagen  and  Gunther 
fight  for  the  possession  of  the  Ring,  and  Gunther  is 
slain.    Hagen  then  tries  to  take  the  Ring,  but  the  hand 
of  the  dead  hero  is  raised  in  warning;  Brunnhilde  ad- 
vances in  the  light  of  the  torches,  and  calls  for  silence. 
She  orders  a  funeral  pyre  to  be  built  and  £iegf ried's  body 
is  laid  thereon;  she  looks  upon  the  dead  hero  with 
ineffable  sadness,  and  solemnly  proclaims  to  those  about 
her  that  he  who  effaces  the  crime  of  the  gods  is  pre- 
destined to  suffering  and  death.    She  asks  that  one 
sacrifice  be  permitted  to  end  the  curse,  and  that  the 
Ring  be  purified  by  fire  and  water.    She  prophesies  the 
end  of  the  gods,  and  says  that  although  the  world  is  left 
masterless,  she  gives  it  the  precious  treasure  of  love. 
She  seizes  a  burning  brand,  and  invoking  the  god  of  fire, 
flings  it  upon  the  pyre;  then,  proudly  mounting  her 
horse,  she  dashes  into  the  flames.  As  the  fire  dies  down, 
the  Rhine  rushes  forward  from  its  banks;  the  fire  is 
soon  completely  extinguished,  and  the  pyre  covered 
by  the  water.    The  Rhine  maidens  are  now  extremely 
happy  and  are   swimming  about  in  exultation,  for 
Brunnhilde  has  thrown  them  the  Ring.  Hagen  makes  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  clutch  it,  but  Woglinde  and 
Wellgunde  clasp  their  arms  about  him  and  drag  him 
into  the  depths;  thus  the  evil  one  comes  to  an  end. 
Meanwhile  Flosshilde  holds  the  Ring  high  above  the 
waters  and  the  Rhine  maidens  begin  to  sing  a  song  of 
great  and  exulting  joy;  their  voices  rise  above  the 
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sound  of  the  swirling  waters.  Far  in  the  distance,  a 
red  flame  spreads  among  the  clouds,  Valhalla  is  blazing 
in  the  sky,  and  the  twilight  of  the  gods  has  come; 
reparation  has  been  made,  and  the  hero  has  risen  to 
victory  over  death.  Free  will  is  given  to  men,  and  the 
gods  themselves  are  lost  in  the  human  creation;  Sieg- 
fried has  brought  about  the  return  of  love  to  mankind. 

Ringel,  Federico,  see  Erlanger,  Frederic  d*. 

Ringelsberg,  Mathilde,  igth  century  Bohemian  com- 
poser; her  compositions  were  popular  waltzes  and 
dances  that  enjoyed  considerable  vogue  at  Prague  about 
1850. 

Ringler,  Eduard,  German  composer,  vocal  teacher, 
choir  director,  conductor  and  music  critic ;  born  Nurem- 
burg,  Jan.  8,  1838;  died  Dec.  12,  1914. 

Ringling,  Robert,  American  baritone,  born  Baraboo, 
Wis.,  Aug.  16,  1897;  pupil  of  Isaac  van  Grove,  made 
his  debut  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  1922.  He  has  been  heard 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Ringnes,  Inge  Rolf,  Norwegian  pianist,  born  Chris- 
tiania,  Feb.  25,  1894.  He  studied  with  Dagmar  Walle- 
Hansen  and  Arthur  Schnabel,  and  made  his  debut  in 
Christiania  in  1917.  He  has  also  played  in  Gothenburg, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  is  an 
exponent  of  modern  music. 

Rinkens,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  and  choral  conductor,  born  near  Eschweiler, 
June  15,  1879;  died  Eisenach,  June  22,  1933;  studied 
with  Pauer,  Neitzel,  F.  Wiillner,  and  Francke;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral,  piano,  dramatic,  or- 
chestral, and  chamber  music. 

Rinnucini,  Ottavio,  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence  in 
1562;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1621.  He  wrote  the  first 
opera  libretto  for  Peri,  Caccini,  Monteverdi  and  Gag- 
liano,  was  a  favorite  of  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  when  he 
visited  the  French  court,  was  honored  by  Henry  IV. 

Rio,  Anita,  American  operatic  and  concert  soprano, 
born  Alameda,  Cal.,  July  30,  1880.  After  studying  with 
local  teachers,  she  made  her  debut  in  The  Messiah  at 
Boston  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  1901. 
She  then  studied  in  New  York  with  Mme.  d'Arona  and 
J.  Armour  Galloway.  She  made  her  operatic  debut 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1909,  then  sang  in  Italy 
and  returned  to  America  in  1914,  appearing  with  the 
larger  orchestras  and  in  festivals.  Her  voice  is  a  true 
lyric  soprano. 

Rios,  Alvaro  de  Los,  Spanish  composer,  died  at 
Madrid  in  1623.  He  was  chamber-musician  to  Queen 
Dona  Margherita  de  Austria  in  1607,  and  wrote  some 
of  the  music  to  Tirso  de  Molina's  play  El  Vergonzoso 
en  palacio;  eight  of  his  compositions  are  still  extant. 

Riotte,  Philipp  Jakob,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  St.  Mendel,  Treves,  Aug.  16,  1776;  died 
Vienna,  Aug.  20,  1856.  He  studied  with  Andre  at 
Offenbach,  became  music  director  at  Gotha,  conducted 
French  operas  at  Erfurt,  and  then  went  to  Vienna, 
where  his  first  opera  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor 


Theatre  in  1809,  and  where  he  conducted  the  Thea- 
tre-an-der-Wien  from  1818.  He  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser, and  his  works  include  about  fifty  operas,  operet- 
tas, ballets,  pantomimes  and  music  for  plays.  Some  of 
these  works  were  in  collaboration  with  others,  but  the 
majority  were  entirely  by  him.  He  also  wrote  a  sym- 
phony, an  opera  called  Mozart's  Zauberflote,  chamber 
music,  and  a  cantata,  The  Crusade.  His  piano  piece, 
The  Battle  of  Leipzig,  was  very  popular. 

Ripa,   Alberto   da    (called   Aberto    Montovano), 

Italian  composer  and  lutenist,  born  at  Mantua  in  1529; 
died  in  1551 ;  he  was  a  celebrated  lute  virtuoso  at  the 
court  of  Frangois  I  of  France. 

Ripetizione  (It),  repetition. 

Ripfel,  Karl,  German  violoncellist,  born  Mannheim, 
1799;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  8,  1876.  He  was  a 
child  prodigy  on  the  piano,  but  turned  to  the  'cello,  and 
was  for  forty-five  years  the  principal  violoncellist  at  the 
Frankfort  opera.  His  virtuosity  was  compared  to  that 
of  Paganini,  and  B.  Romberg  said  he  was  the  greatest 
of  all  "cellists.  Nervousness  finally  made  him  give  up 
his  career.  His  compositions  were  considered  fine,  but 
were  never  published. 

Ripienfiote,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Fullflote. 

Ripieno  (It.),  a  part  in  instrumental  music  which  is 
not  essential  to  the  score;  the  term  implies  just  the 
opposite  of  solo,  concertante  or  obbligato.  A  musician 
playing  such  parts  is  known  as  a  ripienista  (Eng. 
ripienist). 

Ripiglio  (It.),  repetition. 

Ripolles,  Pater  Vicente,  Spanish  composer,  musicol- 
ogist and  choirmaster,  born  Castellon,  Valencia,  Nov. 
20,  1867;  his  compositions  were  mainly  polyphonic 
works;  he  also  edited  selections  of  early  Spanish  church 
music. 

Riposo  (It),  repose. 

Riposta  (It),  answer;  same  as  comes  or  come- 
quente. 

Rippel,  Georg,  German  organist,  church  choir- 
master, choral  director  and  composer,  born  Bruck,  Feb. 
25,  1868. 

iRipper,  Alice,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  Budapest, 
Mar.  23,  1889;  pupil  of  Stephan  Tomka  and  Sofie 
Menter. 

Rippl,  Otto,  Austrian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  22,  1884;  pupil  of  his  father 
and  Leopold  Schmidhuber;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music. 

Rippon,  John,  English  compiler,  born  Tiverton,  Apr. 
29,  1751;  died  London,  Dec.  17,  1836;  his  chief  work 
was  a  collection  of  Select  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes. 

Riprendere  (It.),  to  resume. 

Ripresa  (It.),  a  repeat  or  reprise;  also  the  repeat 
sign  S. 
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Rip  van  Winkle,  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  li- 
bretto by  Percy  Mackaye,  music  by  Reginald  De  Koven, 
first  produced  at  Chicago  Auditorium,  Jan.  2,  1920.  The 
story  is:  The  landlord  of  an  inn,  Nicholas  Vedder,  has 
two  daughters,  Katrina  and  Peterkee.  A  happy-go-lucky 
vagabond,  Rip  van  Winkle,  is  betrothed  to  Katrina 
while  Peterkee  is  still  in  school,  studying  under  Derrick 
Van  Bummel.  The  schoolmaster  has  a  son,  Jan,  also 
in  love  with  Katrina,  and  as  Jan  has  some  money,  the 
landlord  favors  him  as  a  son-in-law.  On  the  day  the 
marriage  papers  are  to  be  signed,  Rip  is  playing  with 
the  school  children,  quite  forgetting  what  day  it  is. 
Katrina  scolds  him,  but  he  soon  forgets,  and  turns  to 
the  children  again,  telling  them  a  story  as  a  thunder- 
storm breaks  out.  For  protection,  Peterkee  comes  to 
Rip,  who  is  telling  the  children  the  legend  of  Hendrick 
Hudson  and  his  crew;  how  they  return  every  twenty 
years  in  their  ship,  the  Half  Moon,  for  a  tourney  in  the 
mountains.  When  he  is  in  the  middle  of  the  story, 
Hendrick  Hudson  himself  appears ;  he  invites  Rip  and 
Peterkee  to  a  party  and  promises  to  give  Rip  a  magic 
flask  as  a  wedding  present.  Then  Katrina  appears, 
telling  Rip  that  if  he  is  not  back  with  her  by  the  next 
night  she  will  marry  Jan.  Rip  and  Peterkee  set  forth' 
to  the  mountains ;  they  reach  the  summit  and  are  wel- 
comed by  Hudson  and  his  crew.  Hudson  decides  to 
keep  Rip  there  for  twenty  years  so  that  he  can  wed 
Peterkee  and  not  Katrina.  Peterkee  wins  the  flask  in 
a  bowling  game,  and  is  led  down  the  mountains,  while 
Rip  is  given  a  sleeping  potion  and  remains  behind. 
When  he  awakes  in  the  morning  he  calls  for  Peterkee, 
and  receiving  no  answer  disappears  in  the  mist. 
Twenty  years  have  passed ;  Rip's  old  hut  is  overgrown 
with  vines.  Peterkee,  dressed  in  her  bridal  costume, 
goes  once  more  to  the  hut  hoping  that  Rip  has  returned, 
but  he  is  not  there.  She  finds  the  magic  flask,  and  Rip 
appears  as  an  old  goblin.  When  old  Nicholas  enters  and 
Rip  asks  his  permission  to  marry  Peterkee,  he  is  re- 
fused because  of  his  age,  but  Peterkee  throws  the  flask 
to  Rip,  and  as  he  drinks,  his  lost  youth  returns,  and 
Peterkee  becomes  his  bride. 

Ris,  Ferdinand,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Unterschliipf ,  Sept.  27,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Klierbert, ' 
Ritter,  and  Meyer-Olbersleben ;  his  compositions  include 
choral  and  instrumental  works. 

Risager,  K.  A.,  Danish  composer,  born  in  1894; 
president  of  the  Young  Musicians'  Union  and  has  com- 
posed orchestral  works,  chamber  and  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Rischbieter,  Wilhelm  Albert,  German  composer, 
violinist,  teacher  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  and 
talented  theorist;  born  Brunswick,  July  20,  1834;  died 
Dresden,  Feb.  n,  1910;  his  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony, overtures  and  other  instrumental  works. 

Rischka,  Gerhard  Ewald,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Breslau,  July  16,  1913;  his  compositions 


include  operas,  orchestral  suites  and  other  orchestral 
works,  piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Riseley,  George,  English  organist  and  conductor, 
born  Bristol,  Aug.  28,  1845;  died  Bristol,  Apr.  12, 
1932 ;  he  studied  with  J.  D.  Corfe,  and  became  organist 
at  Bristol  Cathedral.  In  1877  he  founded  the  Bristol 
Society  of  Instrumentalists,  and  introduced  many  nov- 
elties at  these  concerts.  He  also  founded  the  Bristol 
Choral  Society,  and  conducted  the  Orpheus  Society. 
He  taught  organ  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  conducted 
at  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the  Queen's  Hall  Choral 
Society,  London.  His  compositions  were  mainly  part 
songs  and  organ  music. 

Risler,  Joseph  Edouard,  German  pianist,  born 
Baden-Baden,  Feb.  23,  1873;  died  July  22,  1929;  he 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  many 
prizes  and  medals,  and  then  with  Dimmler,  Staven- 
hagen,  d'Albert  and  Klindworth.  He  was  an  Assistenten 
auf  der  Buhne  at  Bayreuth,  from  1896  to  1897,  and 
was  repetiteur  for  the  Paris  production  of  the  Meister- 
singer  at  the  Opera.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  made  many  tours  through 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia  and  Spain.  His 
English  debut  took  place  at  London  in  1894,  and  in 
1906  he  played  Beethoven's  thirty-two  sonatas  there. 
He  has  also  given  cycles  of  Bach's  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord, and  of  Chopin's  complete  works. 

Risoluto  (It.),  resolute. 

Risonanza,  Risuonanza  (It.),  resonance. 

Rispoli,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples 
in  1745  or  1746;  died  there  in  1812;  his  works  include 
operas,  church  and  piano  music. 

Risposta  (It.),  the  answer  to  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 

Rist,  Johann,  German  poet  and  preacher,  born  Ot- 
tensen,  near  Hamburg,  Mar.  8,  1607;  died  Wedel-on- 
Elbe,  Aug.  31,  1667.  He  was  a  preacher,  but  also  a 
musician  and  a  poet,  and  founded  the  Hamburg  Lieder 
School,  where  he  had  song  composers  set  vast  numbers 
of  sacred  and  secular  poems  to  music.  He  wrote  many 
of  the  poems  himself,  and  in  this  way  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  evolution  of  the  Lied. 

Ristori,  Giovanni  Alberto,  Italian  composer,  born 
Bologna,  1692;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  7,  1753.  He  was 
composer  to  the  Royal  Italian  Theatre  at  Dresden, 
director  of  the  Polish  Chapel,  private  organist  to  the 
court  and  vice-choirmaster  there.  His  works  include 
seventeen  operas,  also  oratorios,  masses  and  motets. 

Risveglio  Musicale,  an  Italian  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  musical  activity  with  headquarters  at 
Bologna. 

Rit.,  abbreviation  of  Ritenuto,  or  Ritardando. 

Ritard.,  abbreviation  for  Ritardando;  this  is  the  cor- 
rect abbreviation,  but  rit.  is  also  used. 

Ritardando  (It.),  growing  slower  and  slower. 

Ritardanza  or  Ritardazione  (It.),  retardation. 

Ritchuku,  Japanese  Pipes  of  Pan,  usually  twelve  in 
number,  strung  together  with  a  silk  cord. 
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Riten.,  abbreviation  for  Ritenuto. 

Ritenuto  (It.),  retarded;  held  back. 

Rites  of  Spring,  The,  see  Sacre  du  print  emps,  Le. 

Ritmico  (It.),  rhythmical;  written  after  a  recitative, 
equivalent  to  a  tempo. 

Ritmo  (It.),  rhythm. 

Ritornello  (It.),  a  brief  instrumental  passage  played 
between  the  scenes  of  early  operas  or  between  the  verses 
of  songs  and  anthems  in  church  music  during  the  i/th 
and  1 8th  centuries. 

Ritschel  (Ritschl),  Wenzelaus,  Georg  or  George, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  in  1739;  died  Munich, 
July  i,  1805.  He  was  employed  at  the  court  of  Mann- 
heim and  wrote  quintets  for  flute,  violin,  viola,  'cello 
and  bass. 

Ritscher,  Hugo,  German  musicologist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  12,  1886. 

Ritschl,  Alexander,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  choral  conductor,  born  Bonn,  Aug.  18,  1861  ; 
pupil  of  Karl  Zuschneid  in  Mannheim;  his  writings  in- 
clude articles  on  piano  technique. 

Ritson,  Joseph,  English  musicologist,  born  at 
Stockton  in  1752;  died  at  London  in  1803;  his  works 
include  Ancient  British  Songs  and  Scottish  Songs. 

Ritite,  Theodor,  German  musicologist  and  music 
publisher,  born  Dec.  30,  1865 ;  he  has  written  important 
theoretical  works  on  piano  playing. 

Ritter,  Alexander,  Russian  composer,  born  Narva, 
June  27,  1833;  died  Munich,  Apr.  12,  1896;  his  parents 
were  of  German  origin.  He  went  to  Dresden  in  1841, 
and  studied  with  Franz  Schubert,  the  leader  at  the 
opera,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  great  Austrian  mas- 
ter, and  at  the  Conservatory  at  Leipzig  with  David  and 
Richter.  One  of  his  classmates  at  Dresden  was  von 
Biilow,  and  the  two  of  them  formed  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship. In  1854  he  married  Richard  Wagner's  niece, 
Franziska  Wagner,  and  settled  in  Weimar  where  he 
was  in  close  connection  with  Liszt,  von  Biilow,  Cor- 
nelius, Bronsart  and  Raff.  He  was  a  devotee  of  pro- 
gram music  and  exerted  influence  upon  Richard  Strauss. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  symphonic  poems,  cho- 
ral works  and  a  string  quartet. 

Ritter,  August  Gottfried,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Erfurt,  Aug.  25,  1811 ;  died  Magdeburg, 
Aug.  26,  1885.  He  studied  with  Fischer,  Hummel, 
Berger,  A.  W.  Bach  and  Rungenhagen,  and  was  or- 
ganist at  Erfurt,  Merseburg  and  Magdeburg.  He 
wrote  much  organ  music,  also  many  piano  concertos  and 
symphonies. 

Ritter,  Camillo,  German  violinist,  born  Coblenz-on- 
Rhine,  1875.  He  studied  in  Glasgow,  where  he  had 
been  taken  as  a  child,  with  H.  Holmes  at  the  London 
Royal  College  of  Music,  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  and  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  has  given  concerts 
in  England  and  Europe. 


Ritter,  Christian,  German  composer,  organist  and 
musical  director,  born  about  1650;  died  after  1725;  his 
compositions  include  piano  and  choral  works. 

Ritter  (Raymond-Ritter),  Fanny,  American  au- 
thor, born  Philadelphia,  1840;  died  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1890.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  L! 
Ritter,  and  wrote  Woman  as  a  Musician,  an  Art- 
Historical  Study,  1877;  Some  Famous  Songs,  an  Art- 
Historical  Sketch,  and  other  works,  including  transla- 
tions into  English  of  Schumann's  Music  and  Musicians 
and  Ehlert's  Letters  on  Music  to  a  Lady,  1877. 

Ritter,  Felix,  German  organist,  born  at  Schneeberg 
in  1860;  died  Coblenz,  Aug.  4,  1914;  one  of  the 
founders  of  Coblenz  Conservatory. 

Ritter,  Frederic  Louis,  German  conductor,  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Strassburg,  June  22,  1834; 
died  Antwerp,  July  22,  1891.  He  studied  with  Hauser 
and  Schletterer,  and  then  with  Kastner  at  Paris.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  professor  of  music  in  the 
Protestant  Seminary  of  Fenestrange,  Lorraine;  came 
to  America  in  1856  where  he  organized  the  Cecilia  and 
Philharmonic  Societies  at  Cincinnati,  O.  These  or- 
ganizations gave  many  important  works  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States.  He  went  to  New  York  in 
1861,  as  director  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and 
the  Arion  Choral  Society,  and  then  was  director  of 
music  at  Vassar  College.  His  writings  include  A  His- 
tory of  Music,  Music  in  England,  Music  in  America  and 
Music  in  its  Relation  to  Intellectual  Life. 

Ritter,  Fritz,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Bad  Kreuznach,  June  30,  1879;  died  Gorlitz,  Mar.  31, 
1930- 

Ritter,  Georg  Wenzel,  German  composer  and  bas- 
soonist, born  Mannheim,  Apr.  7,  1748;  died  Berlin, 
June  1 6,  1808. 

Ritter,  Hans,  German  chamber  musician  and  gui- 
tarist, born  Niirnberg,  1878;  he  has  edited  old  guitar 
music. 

Ritter,  Hermann,  German  violist,  writer  and  viola 
alta  inventor,  born  Wismar,  Sept.  16,  1849;  died  at 
Wurzburg  in  1926;  he  studied  at  the  Neue  Akademie 
der  Tonkunst  and  the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  and  studied 
later  at  Heidelberg  University,  where  he  became  in- 
terested in  musical  instruments.  He  experimented  to 
improve  the  muffled  tone  of  the  viola,  and  constructed 
a  larger  model  of  better  resonance  and  more  brilliant 
tone,  which  he  called  the  viola  alta.  His  invention  at- 
tracted Wagner's  attention  and  he  was  asked  to  partici- 
pate at  the  first  Bayreuth  Festival.  He  travelled  exten- 
sively, playing  on  his  instrument,  and  then  became  viola 
professor  at  the  Royal  School  of  Music  at  Wurzburg. 
His  works  include  many  treatises,  and  compositions  for 
the  viola  alta. 

Ritter,  Hertha,  German  singer,  died  Hamburg,  Jan. 
X5»  19^3;  daughter  of  Alexander  Ritter.  She  studied 
with  Viardot-Garcia. 
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Ritter,  Johann  Felix,  German  organist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Schneeberg  in  1860;  died  Coblenz,  Aug.  4, 
1914 ;  studied  with  Piutti  and  Rust  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory ;  founded  the  Coblenz  Conservatory  in  collab- 
oration with  Maszkowski  in  1889. 

Ritter,  Josef,  Austrian  baritone,  born  Salzburg,  Oct. 
3,  1859;  died  Salzburg,  Austria,  June  21,  1911.  He 
sang  at  the  Vienna  Court  Opera. 

Ritter,  Peter,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Mannheim,  July  2,  1763;  died  there,  Aug.  i,  1846; 
pupil  of  Fitz,  Danzi  and  Vogler,  and  became  a  'cello 
prodigy.  He  then  joined  the  Mannheim  Orchestra,  and 
became  chorus  master  there  in  1803.  He  married  the 
actress,  Katharine  Baumann,  in  1787,  and  both  were 
given  life  engagements  at  the  Court  Theatre.  His 
compositions  include  twenty-one  operas  of  merit,  of 
which  Der  Eremit  auf  Formentera  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful, also  an  oratorio,  quartets,  trios,  sonatas,  'cello 
concertos  and  church  music. 

Ritter,  Rudo,  son  of  Hermann  Ritter,  German  com-' 
poser,  born  Wiirzburg,  Nov.  27,  1889;  -his  works  in- 
clude operas,  a  requiem,  choruses  with  orchestra  and 
songs. 

Ritter,  Rudolf,  Austrian  tenor,  born  Briix,  Jan.  19, 
1881 ;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Music  Academy;  appeared 
in  Wagnerian  operas. 

Ritter,  Theodor,  German  mandolinist  and  guitarist, 
born  Dortmund,  Jan.  13,  1883;  leader  of  a  mandolin 
orchestra  and  composer  for  the  guitar  and  mandolin. 

Ritter  (properly  Bennet),  Theodore,  French  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  near  Paris,  Apr.  5,  1841 ;  died 
there,  Apr.  6,  1886;  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  made  suc- 
cessful concert  tours  and  his  works  include  piano  music 
in  drawing  room  style,  also  two  unsuccessful  operas. 

Ritter  bratsche  (Ger.),  a  Ritter  viola,  a  large  style 
viola,  named  after  its  inventor. 

Ritter-Ciampi,  Gabrielle,  French  operatic  soprano, 
born  Paris,  Nov.  2,  1886. 

Ritterfeldt,  Ernst,  German  librettist,  born  Berlin, 
Nov.  1 8,  1869  J  cfed  there,  June  4,  1930. 

Rittman,  Trude,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Sept.  24,  1908;  her  works  include  vocal  and  instru- 
mental pieces. 

Rittmann,  Friedrich,  German  oboist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Kiinzelsau,  Nov.  26,  1867. 

Rittmannsberger,  Theodor,  Austrian  guitarist  and 
guitar  music  composer,  born  Kogl,  Oct.  31,  1893. 

Rittmeister,  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  born 
Bremen,  Jan.  31,  1881 ;  studied  at  the  Munich  Royal 
Academy,  and  with  Skalitzky,  Johann  Miiller  and 
O.  Pfitzner;  made  his  debut  at  Bremen,  played  with 
leading  European  and  American  orchestras,  was  concert- 
master  of  the  Kansas  City  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
headed  his  own  string  quartet. 

Ritual  Fire  Dance  (Dansa  rituel  del  fuego},  an 
orchestral  composition  by  Manuel  de  Falla,  a  part  of 
his  ballet  El  Amor  Brujo  (The  Demon  Lover)  based 


on  Andalusian  folk  tales.  It  was  first  performed  Apr. 
15,  1915,  at  Madrid.  The  orchestral  version  (the  orig- 
inal was  for  small  orchestra  and  vocal  parts)  was  intro- 
duced to  America  by  Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  on  Apr.  15,  1922.  The  Dansa  rituel 
del  fuego  is  danced  by  a  gypsy  girl  in  flirtation  with 
the  ghost-lover  of  her  friend  in  order  to  free  this  friend 
from  his  spell  and  permit  the  success  of  a  mortal  suitor. 

Ritz,  Eduard,  see  Rietz,  Edward. 

Ritz,  Julius,  see  Rietz,  Julius. 

Ritzel,  Waltrud  (Walt),  German  operetta,  song 
and  march  composer,  born  Rudesheim,  May  5,  1901. 

Rivander,  Paul,  I7th  century  German  composer,  was 
active  at  Nuremberg.  He  wrote  concerted  instrumental 
music  and  part  songs. 

Rivarde,  Serge  Achille,  American  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  New  York,  Oct.  31,  1865;  he  studied 
with  Felix  Simon,  Wieniawski,  Joseph  White,  and  then 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Dancla.  After  playing 
for  three  years  in  the  United  States,  he  became  first 
violin  in  Paris  with  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra.  His 
London  debut  took  place  in  1894 ;  he  became  violin  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  founded  a 
school  of  his  own  in  London  in  1924.  He  held  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  published  a  violin  method 
in  1922. 

Rive-King,  Julie,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Oct.  31,  1857;  died  Indianapolis, 
July  24,  1937.  Among  her  teachers  were  Liszt, 
Reinecke,  William  Mason  and  S.  B.  Mills;  she  appeared 
as  a  child  prodigy  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  in  1874  was 
heard  in  Leipzig.  A  year  later  she  made  her  American 
debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra; 
after  her  marriage  to  Frank  King  in  1876  she  began 
to  use  his  name.  She  made  many  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  took  part  in  over  two  hundred  concerts  con- 
ducted by  Theodore  Thomas.  Her  piano  compositions, 
chiefly  of  the  salon  character,  were  very  popular. 

Rivela,  Modestino,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Abellino  in  1860. 

Rivera  y  Maneja,  Antonio,  Spanish  conductor,  born 
Barcelona,  May  3,  1873  >  Pupil  of  Felix  Mottl  and  Hugo 
Riemann,  and  became  artistic  director  of  the  Barcelona 
Wagnerian  Society,  translated  Wagner's  operas  into 
Spanish  and  Catalonian,  was  assistant  conductor  at  Bay- 
reuth  Festivals,  and  conducted  in  Nuremberg,  Lemberg, 
Rome  and  Lisbon.  He  gave  the  first  Spanish  perform- 
ance of  Die  Meistersinger. 

Riverso  (It),  reversed. 

Riviere,  Ann,  see  Bishop,  Ann. 

Riviere,  Jules  Prudence,  French  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  in  1819;  died  at  Cologne  in  1900;  his 
compositions  include  the  opera  Babil  und  Bijou. 

Rivolta,  Giacomo,  early  igih  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Milan  about  1820.  He  may  have 
studied  with  Gagliano,  made  instruments  of  a  similar 
style,  and  excelled  in  making  violoncellos  and  guitars. 
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Rivolto  (It.),  inversion. 

Rixner,  Joseph,  German  choral  composer,  born 
Ellingen,  Apr.  14,  1825;  died  Munich,  Mar.  7,  1913. 

Rizza,  Gilda  dalla,  see  Dalla  Rizza,  Gilda. 

Rizzio  (Rizzi,  Ricci),  David,  Italian  basso,  musical 
director  and  composer,  born  Turin,  early  in  the  i6th 
century;  died  Holyrood  Palace,  Scotland,  Mar.  9,  1566. 
He  was  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  went  with 
him  to  Scotland  in  1561,  and  remained  there  in  the 
service  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  had  at  first  merely 
the  standing  of  a  basso,  but  due  to  his  ability  with  court 
masques,  he  gained  the  Queen's  favor,  and  was  made 
her  foreign  secretary.  This  appointment  aroused  politi- 
cal feeling,  and  he  was  stabbed  to  death  almost  at  the 
Queen's  feet.  He  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  music 
of  Scotland,  and  is  considered,  by  William  Thomson  in 
his  Orpheus  Caledonius,  1725,  and  others,  to  have  been 
the  composer  of  several  well-known  Scots  tunes. 

Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,  an  English  song  of 
great  popularity,  frequently  sung  at  important  banquets. 
The  words  were  written  by  Henry  Fielding  for  his 
ballad  opera,  Don  Quixote,  for  which  the  music  was 
composed  by  Richard  Leveridge  in  1733. 

Roat,  Charles  Ellsworth,  American  composer,  born 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  Sept.  22,  1872;  pupil  of  J.  B.  Martin; 
his  compositions  include  piano  and  dance  music  and 
songs. 

Robartt,  of  Crewkerne,  middle  i6th  century  English 
organ  maker  who  rented  the  instruments  to  churches  by 
the  year. 

Robaudi,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Saint 
Benigno  Canavese,  July  21,  1819;  "died  Turin,  Dec.  2, 
1882;  his  compositions  include  operettas,  dances  and 
songs,  of  which  alia  stella  confidents  is  the  finest. 

Robberechts,  Andre,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Brussels,  Dec.  13,  1797;  died  Paris,  May  23,  1860; 
studied  with  van  der  Planken  and  Viotti  and  became 
an  outstanding  violin  teacher,  numbering  de  Beriot 
among  his  many  pupils.  He  later  became  solo  violinist 
to  King  Guillaume.  His  compositions  are  of  little  value. 

Robbiani,  Igino,  Italian  composer,  born  Soresina, 
Cremona,  1884;  studied  with  G.  Setaccioli  in  Rome; 
his  compositions  include  operatic  works. 

Robbins,  Reginald  Chauncey,  American  composer, 
born  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1871;  his  works  include  over 
one  hundred  songs. 

Roberday,  Frangois,  French  organist,  died  about 
1695.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Queen  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  of  Queen  Marie-Therese ;  was  one  of  Lully's  mas- 
ters, also  organist  at  the  Petits-peres  Church.  His  works 
include  a  book  of  fugues  and  caprices  which  show  the 
influence  of  German  and  Italian  composers. 

Robert,  Louis,  Dutch  organist,  choir  director  and 
music  teacher,  born  Haarlem,  1883;  died  New  York 
City,  Feb.  14,  1938;  studied  at  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  was  organist  of  Haarlem  Cathe- 
dral, before  going  to  the  United  States  in  1922,  where 
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he  taught  at  the  New  York  Schola  Cantorum,  was  head 
of  the  organ  department  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert,  Richard,  Austrian  composer,  piano  teacher, 
conductor  and  writer  on  music,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  25' 
1861;  died  there,  Feb.  3,  1924;  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory  and  later  became  director  of  the  New 
Vienna  Conservatory.  Rudolf  Serkin,  Wilhelm  Grosz, 
Hans  Gol,  Georg  Szell  and  Alfred  Rose  were  among 
his  pupils.  His  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  oper- 
atic and  chamber  music. 

Robert  Quartet,  contemporary  Dutch  string  quartet, 
composed  of  Willem  Robert,  Sr.,  first  violin ;  Jan  Tak] 
second  violin;  Willem  Robert,  Jr.,  viola;  and  Theodore 
C.  de  Maare,  violoncello.  It  was  founded  in  1896,  and 
disbanded  in  1903,  and  had  the  distinction  of  presenting 
the  first  Dutch  performance  of  Cesar  Franck's  Quartet 
%  Robert-Mazel,  Helene,  igth  century  French  pianist 
and  composer,  limited  her  activities  to  vocal  composi- 
tion, expressing  herself  in  a  wide  diversity  of  forms. 
Besides  the  inevitable  list  of  songs,  she  wrote  a  cantata 
called  The  Last  Judgment,  also  a  collection  of  children's 
vocal  music. 

Robert  the  Devil  (Robert  le  diable),  grand  opera  in 
five  acts,  libretto  by  Augustin  Eugene  Scribe  and  Ger- 
main Delavigne,  music  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  first  pro- 
duced in  Paris  at  the  Academic  royale  de  musique  on 
Nov.  21,  1831.  The  story  is:  During  a  feast  given  by 
Robert,  Bertram  (really  Robert's  father,  who  is  an  off- 
spring of  Satan),  Alberti  and  other  knights,  Raimbaud, 
a  peasant,  enters  disguised  as  a  pilgrim.  When  he 
narrates  the  story  of  the*  Duchess  of  Normandy's  mar- 
riage to  a  demon,  Robert  has  him  imprisoned,  but 
releases  Raimbaud  when  the  latter's  bride,  Alice,  comes 
to  him  with  the  will  of  the  Duchess  of  Normandy,  his 
mother.  Robert,  who  realizes  that  Alice  is  his  foster 
sister,  is  told  not  to  read  the  will  until  he  has  proved  his 
character.  Bertram  succeeds  in  making  Robert  gamble, 
thereby  losing  everything,  including  his  weapons  and 
his  horse.  Through  a  letter  to  Isabella,  Princess  of 
Sicily,  delivered  by  Alice,  Robert  secures  money  and 
equipment  to  enter  the  lists,  but  his  plans  are  spoiled 
by  Bertram,  who  lures  Robert  away.  While  waiting  for 
his  beloved,  Alice,  Raimbaud  becomes  dazzled  by  the 
gold  which  Bertram  shows  him;  Alice,  seeking  Raim- 
baud, hears  demons  calling  Robert,  and  Bertram,  with 
threats,  warns  Alice  to  remain  silent  about  what  she 
has  heard.  When  Robert  appears  Bertram  makes  the 
latter  ^  consent  to  procure  a  twig  from  the  gave  of  St. 
Rosalie.  In  the  graveyard,  at  the  command  of  Bertram, 
the  dead  nuns  come  to  life  as  lovely  maidens,  and  urge 
Robert  to  take  the  twig.  In  possession  of  this  magic 
wand,  he  becomes  invisible  and  puts  the  knights  and 
ladies  to  sleep.  When  Robert  enters  Isabella's  room  in 
the  palace,  her  appeals  break  the  spell,  but  when  the 
knights  attempt  to  seize  him,  he  is  saved  by  Bertram. 
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Robert  and  Bertram  approach  the  cathedral,  but  the 
latter  shrinks  away;  failing  to  gain  Robert's  soul  for 
Hades  and  denounced  as  an  enemy,  Bertram  declares 
himself  to  be  the  latter's  father.  Robert,  about  to  fol- 
low him,  is  held  back  by  his  love  for  his  mother  and  Isa- 
bella, who  becomes  his  bride  as  Bertram  sinks  into  the 
earth. 

Roberti,  Giulio,  Italian  composer  and  choral  singing 
teacher,  born  Barge,  Saluzzo,  Nov.  14,  1823;  died  Turin, 
Feb.  14,  1891 ;  his  works  include  operas,  masses,  cham- 
ber music  and  vocal  methods. 

Roberts,  Caradog,  Welsh  organist,  conductor  and 
music  teacher,  born  Rhos,  North  Wales,  Oct.  31,  1878; 
died  Mar.  3,  1935 ;  studied  at  the  Royale  College  of  Or- 
ganists and  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  made 
his  debut  at  Rhosllanerchrugog  in  1896,  and  has  con- 
ducted Welsh  festivals. 

Roberts,  Henry,  English  music  and  ornamental  en- 
graver, who  issued,  about  1736  to  1760,  many  notable 
books  of  songs  with  music,  now  much  sought  after,  due 
to  their  highly  decorative  character. 

Roberts,  John,  Welsh  composer  of  church  music, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  editor,  born  in 
Wales,  Dep.  22,  1822;  died  May  6,  1877. 

Roberts,  John  Henry,  Welsh  composer,  organist 
and  music  school  director ;  born  at  Penzallt,  Wales,  in 
1849;  died  Liverpool,  July  30,  1924. 

Roberts,  John  Varley,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Stanmingley,  near  Leeds,  Sept.  25,  1841 ; 
died  Oxford,  Feb.  9,  1920;  for  thirty-seven  years  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
improved  the  musical  services  there,  and  composed 
choral  works  and  anthems. 

Roberts,  Luther,  contemporary  English  composer, 
conductor,  pianist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  at  Mor- 
ley,  Yorkshire.  He  studied  with  H.  H.  L.  Middleton, 
and  then  went  to  Canada  where  he  became  an  organist 
at  Moose  Jaw. 

Robertson,  Alec,  English  lecturer  on  music;  born 
Portsmouth,  June  3,  1892 ;  lecturer  in  London  of  Edu- 
cation Department  Gramophone  Company,  1920. 

Robertson,  Hugh  S.,  contemporary  Scottish  choral 
conductor,  writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  at  Glas- 
gow; self-taught  in  music.    He  conducted  the  Toynbee 
House  Choir,  Glasgow,  which  later  became  the  famous 
Glasgow  Orpheus  Choir.   He  was  also  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Competition  Festivals  in  Scotland,  and  has 
j  been  a  judge  at  the  Canadian  Festivals.    His  works  in- 
1  elude  many  part  songs,  also  a  book,  Interpretation  of 
Plainchant. 

Robertson,  John,  Scottish  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1838.  He  studied  in 
Edinburgh  with  Donaldson  and  in  Berlin  with  Schultz, 
became  an  organist  in  Edinburgh,  and  .among  his  com- 
positions are  church  music,  part  songs  and  songs. 
Robertson,  Rae,  see  Bartlett  and  Robertson. 


Robeson,  Lila  P.,  American  dramatic  contralto,  born 
Cleveland,  O.,  Apr.  4,  1880;  she  studied  with  C.  S. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ford,  Luckstone,  and  Saenger, 
then  sang  in  churches  and  at  concerts.  Her  operatic  de- 
but was  with  the  Aborn  Opera  Co.  in  1911,  and  she 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
in  1912. 

Robeson,  Paul  Bustill,  American  negro  baritone, 
born  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Apr.  9,  1898.    His  father  was  a 
clergyman  successively  in  Westfield  and   Somerville, 
N.  J.;  in  1915  Paul  won  a  state  scholarship  to  Rutgers 
University,   New  Brunswick.     He  was  graduated  in 
1919  with  highest  honors;  after  more  or  less  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  in  dramatic  work,  a  concert  of  Negro 
songs  was  given  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  New 
York,  with  Laurence  Brown  at  the  piano.    The  critics 
were  generous  in  their  praise,  and  another  recital  fol- 
lowed, after  which  Robeson  and  Brown  were  engaged 
for  a  concert  tour.    Later  Robeson  perfected  his  vocal 
training  under  Theresa  Armitage  in  New  York.    In 
1928  he  was  a  member  of  the  cast  of  The  Show  Boat 
during  its  London  performances.     He  was  starred  in 
Max  Reinhardt's  film  version  of  Emperor  Jones,  and 
also  appeared  in  London  with  signal  success  in  Shake- 
speare's Othello. 

Robin,  Marcellus  Pierre,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Moulis,  1880 ;  works  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  has  made 
some  creditable  instruments.  He  uses  a  label  bearing 
the  Coat  of  Arms  of  Bordeaux,  brands  at  the  top  and 
bottom  blocks,  and  signs  them  inside  on  the  belly,  as 
well  as  on  the  back. 

Robin  Hood,  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Harry  B.  Smith,  music  by  Reginald  de  Koven,  first 
produced  at  Chicago  on  June  9,  1890.  The  story  is: 
Robin  Hood,  head  of  the  outlaws  in  Sherwood  Forest, 
falls  in  love  with  Lady  Marian,  whom  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  her  guardian,  wishes  to  marry  Sir  Guy  of 
Gisborne.  When  Robin  Hood  declares  that  he  is  the 
rightful  Earl  of  Huntington,  the  sheriff  denies  it  by 
telling  him  that  his  father  disinherited  him  before  his 
death  because  his  mother  was  a  peasant  girl.  Marian 
refuses  to  marry  Sir  Guy,  waiting  for  the  King's  re- 
turn so  that  he  pass  judgment  in  the  matter.  Robin 
Hood  also  waits  for  the  King,  to  ask  his  help  in  prov- 
ing his  right  to  the  earldom ;  he  and  his  men  are  taken 
prisoners  by  the  sheriff,  but  they  manage  to  escape,  and 
arrive  just  in  time  to  stop  the  wedding  of  Marian  and 
Sir  Guy.  Robin  Hood  is 'about  to  leave  for  the  forest 
with  Marian  when  the  King  returns,  pardons  the  out- 
law and  his  men,  and  returns  the  estates  to  the  lawful 
Earl  of  Huntington,  no  other  than  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts.  This  series  of  con- 
certs, which  are  presented  nightly  during  a  summer 
season  in  Robin  Hood  Dell,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  were  inaugurated  in  1930.  The  open-air 
amphitheatre  has  a  capacity  of  six  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  orchestra  is  composed  chiefly  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  orchestra  members, 
and  is  run  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  net  profits  on  each 
season  being  divided  among  them.  The  orchestra 
varies  in  size  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  men.  From 
1930  to  1934  the  manager  was  Arthur  Judson ;  the  next 
two  years  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Huff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Forum;  and  since  1937,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Alfred  Reginald  Allen.  Dedication  cere- 
monies were  held  on  July  8,  1930,  with  the  orchestra 
under  the  baton  of  Alexander  Smallens,  the  regular 
conductor ;  for  the  first  three  years  the  programs  were 
entirely  symphonic  in  nature.  In  1933  operatic  per- 
formances were  added,  Smallens  also  conducting  those 
performances,  while  the  opera  company  itself  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Philadelphia  Summer  Concerts  Asso- 
ciation. Operatic  performances  have  included  Tales 
of  Hoffmann,  Lucia  di  Lammernioor,  II  Trovatore, 
Carmen,  A'ida,  La  Tosca  and  other  operas  from  the 
standard  repertoire.  Eight  weeks  is  the  usual  dura- 
tion of  the  summer  season.  Guest  conductors  have  in- 
cluded Alfred  Coates,  Ernest  Knoch,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Josef  Pasternack,  Willem  Van  Hoogstraten,  Fritz 
Reiner,  Henry  Hadley,  Sandor  Hermati,  David  Men- 
doza,  Cesar  Sodero,  Hans  Kindler,  Erno  Rapee,  How- 
ard Barlow  and  Jose  Iturbi,  etc.  Many  outstanding 
artists  have  appeared  as  soloists  or  in  the  operatic  works 
including  Margarete  Matzenauer,  Frederick  Jagel,  Paul 
Althouse,  Muriel  Kerr,  Sophie  Braslau,  the  Hall  John- 
son Negro  Choir,  Katherine  Meisle,  Rose  Bampton, 
and  several  groups  of  dancers  for  special  per- 
formances. 

Robin  Woman,  The,  see  Shanewis. 

Robineau,  Alexandre,  i8th  century  amateur  violin- 
ist and  composer,  pupil  of  Gavinies,  an  ecclesiastic 
whose  works  include  a  concerto  and  sonatas  for  violin. 

Robinson,  Anastasia,  English  singer,  born  about 
1698;  died  Bevis  Mount,  Southampton,  Apr.,  1755. 
Her  father  becoming  blind,  she  was  compelled  to  earn 
her  livelihood.  She  studied  with  Dr.  Croft,  Pier  Giu- 
seppe Sandoni  and  a  singer  called  "The  Baroness,"  and 
appeared  in  many  operas  in  London,  including  those  of 
Handel.  She  retired  in  1724,  having  been  secretly 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  did  not, 
however,  avow  it  until  near  his  death. 

Robinson,  Clarence  Cramer,  American  composer, 
conductor,  tenor,  organist  and  music  teacher,  born  New 
York  City,  Oct.  22,  1879.  He  studied  with  Emil  Lieb- 
ling  and  Frederick  Root,  and  became  a  concert  singer, 
organist  and  music  teacher.  His  compositions  include 
organ  and  church  music,  songs,  part  songs  and 
choruses. 

Robinson,  Edith,  English  violinist,  born  Manchester, 
Oct.  29,  1867;  she  studied  with  Adolph  Brodsky  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  with  Cesar  Thomson  at 
Liege,  and  then  played  in  a  Trio  in  Leipzig  with  Julius 
Klengel  and. Fritz  von  Bose,  .was  a  soloist  in  Germany 


and  a  quartet  player  in  Manchester.  She  taught  at 
the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music,  and  her  ladies' 
quartet  was  the  first  to  give  all  of  Beethoven's  quar- 
tets as  a  series. 

Robinson,  Franklin  Whitman,  American  organ- 
ist, writer  on  musical  subjects  and  teacher,  born  New 
York,  June  27,  1875 ;  pupil  of  W.  R.  Johnston,  H.  H. 
Wetzler,  W.  K.  Bassford  and  Max  Spicker,  and  later 
with  MacDowell  and  Rubner  at  Columbia  University. 
He  became  organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
Philadelphia,  and  teacher  at  the  Institute  of  Musicai 
Art,  New  York,  where  he  originated  a  method  stressing 
ear-training.  His  writings  include  Aural  Harmony. 

Robinson,  Gertrude  Ina,  contemporary  American 
harpist  and  composer,  born  Waterloo,  la.;  studied  at 
Paris  with  Alphonse  Hasselmans,  and  became  a  church 
harpist  in  New  York.  Her  works  include  harp  music 
for  educational  pieces  for  that  instrument. 

Robinson,  John,  English  organist  and  piano-teacher, 
born  in  1682;  died  April  30,  1762. 

Robinson,  Joseph,  Irish  conductor  and  singer,  born 
Aug.  20,  1815 ;  died  Aug.  23,  1898.  When  eight  years 
old  he  was  a  chorister  at  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  then 
sang  in  many  leading  Dublin  choirs.  In  1834  he 
founded  the  Antient  Concert  Society  there,  and  re- 
mained its  conductor  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  1837 
he  also  conducted  at  the  University  Choral  Society, 
at  the  Cork  Exhibition  in  1852,  and  at  the  International 
Exhibition  in  1853.  He  also  taught,  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Fanny  Arthur,  at  the  Irish  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  1876  established  the  Dublin  Musical 
Society,  which  he  conducted  until  1888.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  Hear  My  Prayer  for  him. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Joseph,  English  composer,  born 
in  1831 ;  died  in  1879.  Among  her  compositions  are  a 
contata  God  is  Love,  and  various  songs. 

Robinson,  Rina,  English  contralto  and  teacher,  born 
London,  Aug.  4,  1872.  She  studied  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan School  of  Music,  Trinity  College  of  Music,  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and  privately  with  Charles 
Santley  and  Albert  Visetti.  She  then  became  a  teacher 
at  Huddersfield  College  of  Music,  founder  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Amateur  Operatic  Society,  and  a  well- 
known  oratorio  singer. 

Robinson,  Robert,  American  violin  maker,  born  in 
Wood  County,  O.,  in  1850.  After  studying  with  his 
father,  he  travelled  about  the  country,  working  for 
many  violin  makers;  then  settled  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  he  has  made  nearly  two  hundred  fine  instru- 
ments on  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  patterns. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  i6th  century  English  musician 
and  composer.  He  was  music  teacher  to  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark  -at  Elsinore,  and  is  best  known  for 
his  Schools  of  Musicke;  wherein  is  taught  the  true 
fingering  of  the  Lute,  Pandora,  Orpharion  and  Viol  da 
Gamba,  which  was  published  at  London  in  1603.  The 
work  contains  thirty-three  lute  pieces  and  ten  viol 
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pieces,  all  of  which  were  either  written  or  arranged  by 
Robinson.  His  only  other  published  work  was  New 
Citharen  Lessons,  which  appeared  in  1609. 

Robinson  Quartet,  see  Edith  Robinson  Quartet. 

Robitschek,  Adolf,  Austrian  music  publisher.  He 
founded  his  firm  in  Vienna  in  1870. 

Robitschek,  Robert,  Czech  composer,  teacher,  and 
conductor,  born  in  Prague,  Dec.  13,  1874;  studied  with 
Ant.  Dvorak;  his  compositions  include  songs,  orches- 
tral, operatic,  and  chamber  music. 

Robjohn,  William  James,  see  Florio,  Caryl. 

Robledo,  Melchor,  Spanish  church  musician,  died 
at  Saragossa  in  1587.  He  lived  in  Rome,  but  returned 
to  Spain  in  1569  and  became  choirmaster  of  the  old 
Cathedral  in  Saragossa.  His  reputation  was  so  high 
that  both  the  old  and  new  cathedrals  decided  that  the 
only  church  music  to  be  sung  should  be  drawn  from  the 
works  of  Morales,  Victoria,  Palestrina  and  Robledo. 
He  composed  motets,  and  masses  and  lamentations. 

Robles,  Daniel  Aomia,  contemporary  Peruvian  com- 
poser and  musical  antiquarian. 

Robsarte,  Lionel,  American  opera  tenor  and  teacher 
of  singing,  died  New  York  City,  Nov.  3,  1937;  studied 
at  .the  University  of  Rochester,  and  after  singing  in 
opera  in  Italy  and  France,  settled  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  a  well-known  vocal  teacher  for  thirty  years. 

Robson,  Robert  Walker,  English  organist  and 
teacher;  born  Alnwick,  May  2,  1878;  his  works  in- 
clude some  church  music  and  songs,  also  educational 
works. 

Robuschi,  Ferdinand,  Italian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Colorno,  Parma,  Aug.  15,  1765;  died 
Parma,  Sept.  5,  1850.  His  compositions  include  thirty- 
five  operas  and  church  music. 

Robusto  (It.),  robust;  firm,  bold. 

Robyn,  Alfred  George,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr.  29,  1860.  He  studied 
with  his  father,  and  became  organist  at  St.  John's.  He 
travelled  with  Emma  Abbott  as  solo  pianist,  and  then 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  composer.  His  works  in- 
clude the  light  operas,  The  Yankee  Consul,  The  Gypsy 
Girl,  The  Yankee  Tourist,  Fortune  Land,  and  All  for 
the  Ladies,  as  well  as  oratorios,  a  symphony,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  piano  and  string  music. 

Robyn,  Louise,  contemporary  American  pianist  and 
musical  educator.  She  has  specialized  in  musical  train- 
ing for  children,  and  her  system  has  been  adopted  by 
many  teachers.  In  addition  to  writing  many  books 
for  children  on  technic,  harmony  and  ear  training,  she 
has  conducted  special  training  courses  for  music 
teachers.  Some  of  her  writings  include  Robyn  Rote- 
Cards,  Technic  Tales,  Robyn-Gurlitt  Album,  and  Robyn 
Harnwny  Books  Numbers  i  and  2. 

Robyn,  William  R.,  igth  century  American  organist 
and  symphonic  organizer.  He  was  organist  at  St.  John's 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  is  reputed  to  have 


organized  a  symphony  orchestra  which  was  the  first 
to  be  formed  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rocca,  1 8th  century  Italian  violin  maker  who  worked 
at  Genoa  about  1760.  He  made  interesting  instruments 
on  Guarnerius  models. 

Rocca,  Enrico,  I9th  century  Italian  violin  maker, 
son  of  Giuseppe  Antonio  Rocca.  He  worked  at 
Genoa  about  1880,  and  made  creditable  copies  of  Guar- 
nerius instruments,  using  a  gold  yellow  varnish. 

Rocca,  Giacina  della,  see  Delia  Rocca,  Giacina. 

Rocca,  Giuseppe  Antonio,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
at  Turin  in  1800;  died  there  in  1865.  He  copied  the 
old  masters,  used  the  Pressenda  style,  and  built 
creditable  instruments. 

Rocca,  Lodovico,  Italian  composer,  born  Turin, 
Nov.  29,  1895 ;  has  won  many  prizes  for  composition. 
His  works  include  operas,  chamber  music,  other  instru- 
mental pieces,  as  well  as  vocal  compositions.  His  song 
for  baritone  and  string  quartet,  Biribii,  was  performed 
at  the  Venice  Festival  of  1937. 

Roche,  Edmond,  French  writer  and  translator,  born 
Calais,  Feb.  20,  1828;  died  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1861;  vio- 
lin pupil  of  Habeneck  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  but 
later  turned  to  literature.  His  one  claim  to  attention 
is  as  the  translator  of  Wagner's  Tannhauser  for  its 
Paris  premiere.  Roche  did  not  know  German,  and 
called  in  a  friend  named  Lindau.  Their  blank  verse 
translation  was  rejected  by  the  Opera,  and  the  altera- 
tions were  made  by  Roche,  Nuitter  and  Wagner  in  col- 
laboration. 

Roche,  Rosa  la,  French  composer,  was  active  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century.  She  ventured  into 
the  larger  forms,  having  written  concertos  and  sonatas 
for  piano. 

Rochefort,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  June  24,  1746;  died  there  in  1819.  He  was  a 
bass  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
his  compositions  include  a  number  of  stage  works, 
chamber  music  and  pieces  for  two  violins. 

Rochester  (New  York),  a  city  which  has  many  im- 
portant musical  activities ;  it  is  the  home  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  (q-v.),  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson  (q.v.),  which  sponsors  a  yearly  music 
festival  of  works  by  American  composers.  The  Roch- 
ester Philharmonic  Orchestra  (q.v.)  is  conducted  at 
the  present  time  by  Jose  Iturbi ;  the  Rochester  Civic  Or- 
chestra and  Civic  Chorus  is  under  the  direction  of  Guy 
Fraser  Harrison;  this  orchestra  presents  concerts  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  the  Eastman  Theatre.  Choral  so- 
cieties include  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  Chorus, 
the  University  of  Rochester  Glee  Club,  the  Teutonia 
Liedertafel  and  the  Orpheus  Male  Chorus.  The  Roch- 
ester Civic  Music  Association,  with  a  membership  ex- 
ceeding 7,000,  sponsors  the  two  series  of  concerts  at 
the  Eastman  Theatre  by  the  Rochester  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  the  Rochester  Civic  Orchestra. 
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Rochester  Festival  of  American  Music,  founded 
as  an  annual  festival  in  1931  in  connection  with  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester  University.  The 
participating  organizations  have  included  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Eastman  School 
Chorus.  Among  the  conductors  have  been  Samuel 
Belov,  Karl  van  Hoesen  and  Howard  Hanson. 

Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  contemporary 
American  symphony  orchestra  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
The  orchestra  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  large  seventy- 
piece  orchestra  which  was  maintained  as  part  of  the 
Eastman  Theatre,  built  by  George  Eastman  in  1922 
for  the  presentation  of  silent  pictures.  When  pictures 
were  discontinued  in  1929,  the  orchestra  was  put  under 
the  management  of  the  Rochester  Civic  Music  Asso- 
ciation, which  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  complete  organization  by  founding  the  Roch- 
ester Civic  Orchestra  of  forty-eight  members.  This 
orchestra,  containing  all  the  first-desk  men  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic, is  employed  for  a  twenty-eight  week  season, 
and  forty  additional  men  are  employed  for  the  twelve 
annual  Philharmonic  concerts.  Eugene  Goossens  was 
the  first  permanent  conductor;  Jose  Iturbi  has  con- 
ducted since  1936.  The  orchestra  also  appears  in  con- 
nection with  operatic  and  operetta  performances. 

Rochlich,  Edmund,  son  of  Gustav  Rochlich,  Ger- 
man composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  Leipzig,  Mar. 
5,  1854;  died  Zwickau,  May  16,  1932.  His  composi- 
tions include  orchestral,  choral  and  piano  music. 

Rochlich,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Plauen, 
July  3,  1823;  died  Colditz,  1880;  his  works  include 
psalms,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Rochling,  Irmgard  Genzel,  see  Genzel-Rochling, 
Inngard. 

Rochlitz,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  music-critic 
and  writer,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  12,  1769;  died  there, 
Dec.  16,  1842.  He  studied  at  the  Thomasschule  under 
the  cantor  Doles,  and  then  was  a  theological  student  at 
Leipzig  University.  He  at  first  wrote  novels  and 
sketches  with  something  of  a  musical  background; 
then,  in  1798,  founded  the  "Allgemeine  musikalische 
Zeitung,"  of  which  he  was  editor  until  1818,  and  to 
which  he  contributed  until  1835.  He  also  directed  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  was  made  Hofrat  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.  His  best-known  work  is 
Fur  Freundc  def  Tonkunst,  four  volumes,  1825-32, 
which  contains  biographies,  essays  and  analyses  of  com- 
positions. His  compositiqns  also  include  church  mu- 
sic and  choral  works. 

Rochlitzer,  Ludwig,  Austrian  opera  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Vbitsberg,  Aug.  25,  1880. 

Rock,  Michael,  English  composer  and  organist,  died 
Mar.,  1809. 

Rock-harmonicon,  a  percussion  instrument  made  of 
rock  crystals,  graduated  to  the  tones  of  the  scale,  and 
played  with  hammers. 


Rockel,  August,  son  of  Joseph  August  Rockel,  Ger- 
man composer  and  writer,  born  Graz,  Dec.  i,  1814;  died 
Budapest,' June  18, 1876;  pupil  of  his  father,  and  of  J.  N. 
Hummel,  his  uncle;  became  chorusmaster  at  Weimar 
and  Bamberg,  and  music  director  at  Dresden.  He  pro- 
duced his  opera  Farinelli  there,  but  withdrew  it  and 
abandoned  composition  because  of  his  admiration  of 
Wagner's  music.  He  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years 
at  Waldheim  for  participating  in  the  1848  revoluton, 
and  when  released  lived  in  Frankfort,  Munich  and 
Vienna. 

Rockel,  Edward,  brother  of  August  Rockel,  Aus- 
trian pianist  and  composer,  born  Nov.  20,  1816;  died 
Bath,  England,  Nov.  2,  1899;  pupil  of  Hummel. 

Rockel,  Joseph  August,  German  opera  singer  and 
impresario,  born  Upper  Palatinate,  Aug.  28,  1783;  died 
Anhalt-Cothen,  1870.  He  made  his  debut  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  in  1806,  as  Florestan 
in  Beethoven's  Fidelia;  and  from  1828  to  1835  ap- 
peared in  both  Paris  and  London  at  the  head  of  his 
own  German  opera  company. 

Rockel,  Joseph  Leopold,  English  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  London,  Apr.  n,  1838;  died  there, 
1908;  pupil  of  Gotze.  His  works,  many  of  which  ap- 
peared under  the  pen  name  of  Edward  Dorn,  included 
cantatas,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Rocking  Melodeon,  an  obsolete  European  reed- 
organ,  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  1825. 
It  consisted  of  an  oblong  case  on  a  pair  of  rockers, 
and  the  wind  supply  was  provided  by  bellows  operated 
by  rocking  the  instrument  back  and  forth;  hence  its 
name.  Its  tone  was  harsh  and  its  action  tardy ;  it  was 
also  called  a  teeter  melodeon. 

Rockl,  Elisabeth,  see  Hummel,  Elisabeth. 

Rockl,  Sebastian,  German  music  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Jan.  21,  1856;  died  Munich,  July  8, 
1936.  His  writings  include  Ludwig  II  and  Richard 
Wagner  and  Richard  Wagner  'in  Munich. 

Rockstro  (originally  Rackstraw),  William  Smith, 
English  composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  North 
Cheam,  Surrey,  Jan.  5,  1823;  died  London,  July  2, 
1895.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with 
Mendelssohn,  Plaidy  and  Hauptmann,  and  became  a 
teacher  and  pianist  in  London ;  later  organist  and  hon- 
orary precentor  at  All  Saints',  Babbicombe,  near  Tor- 
quay. He  lectured  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  was  an  authority 
on  ecclesiastical  music.  His  writings  include  treatises 
on  harmony,  also  biographies  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
Jenny  Lind,  a  General  History  of  Music,  articles  in 
musical  journals,  a  sacred  cantata,  madrigal,  ballet,  and 
overture  music  and  numerous  £ongs. 

Roda,  Cecilio  de,  Spanish  musicologist,  born:Al- 
buiiol,  near  Granada,  Oct.  24,  1865 ;  died  Madrid,  Nov. 
27,  1912.  He  was  president  of  the  music  division  of 
the  Ateneo  in  Madrid,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  1906.  His  writings  include  a  treatise 
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on  the  songs,  dances  and  instruments  of  the  time  of 
Don  Quixote,  works  on  the  evolution  of  music,  and 
on  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  and  string  quartets. 

Roda,  Ferdinand  von,  German  composer  and  music 
director,  born  Rudolstadt,  Mar.  26,  1815;  died  on  the 
Biilow  Estate,  near  Kriwitz,  Apr..  26,  1876. 

Rode,  Halfdan,  Norwegian  baritone,  born  Pors- 
grund,  June  20,  1871 ;  studied  in  Milan,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don, and  Oslo. 

Rode,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  composer,  horn 
virtuoso  and  bandmaster,  born  Kirchscheidungen,  near 
Freiburg-on-Unstrut,  Feb.  25,  1797;  died  Potsdam,  Jan. 
8,  1857. 

Rode,  Pierre  (Jacques  Joseph),  French  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Bordeaux,  Feb.  16,  1774; 
died  Chateau  de  Bourbon,  Nov.  25,  1830.  His  most 
important  teacher  was  Viotti,  who  presented  him  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur  at  Paris  in 
1790.  Later  Rode  travelled  to  Berlin,  where  he  per- 
formed before  the  Emperor  Frederic  William  II.  He 
became  friendly  with  Boccherini,  who  orchestrated  sev- 
eral of  his  concertos.  He  was  employed  as  solo  vio- 
linist both  by  Napoleon  and  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
at  St.  Petersburg,  travelling  there  with  his  friend,  Fran- 
qois  Boieldieu,  where  he  remained  from  1803  to  1808. 
Later  he  lived  in  Vienna ;  Beethoven  wrote  his  G  major 
violin  sonata  for  him.  He  taught  many  later  famous 
pupils  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  his  compositions  in- 
clude the  famous  Twenty-four  Caprices,  also  thirteen 
violin  concertos,  three  books  of  duets  for  two  violins, 
some  chamber  music,  and  numerous  solo  pieces  for  his 
instrument. 

Rode,  Theodor,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Potsdam,  May  30,  1821 ;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  12, 
1883 ;  son  of  Johann  Rode,  pupil  of  Berger,  Elsler  and 
Dehn,  taught  singing  at  the  Werder  Gymnasium,  Ber- 
lin, and  wrote  essays  on  Prussian  militarv  music  and 
Russian  horn  music. 

Rode,  Wilhelm,  German  Oantone,  born  Hanover, 
Feb.  17,  1887. 

Rodeheaver,  Homer  Alvan,  American  singer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Union  Furnace,  O.,  Oct.  4, 
1880.  He  was  associated  with  Billy  Sunday,  a  well- 
known  evangelist,  for  over  twenty  years ;  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  hymns,  edited  several  hymn  books,  and  founded 
a  school  of  evangelistic  singing.. 

Rodelberger,  Philip,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Wurzburg,  Dec.  12,  1865;  pupil  of  Humperdinck; 
his  compositions  include  operas,  choruses  with  orches- 
tra, duets,  songs  and  chamber  music. 

Roder,  Carl  Gottlieb,  German  engraver  and  music 
printer,  born  Stotteritz,  near  Leipzig,  June  22,  1812; 
died  Gohle's,  Oct.  29,  1883.  He  was  the  founder,  in 
1846,  of  the  great  Leipzig  music  engraving  and  print- 
ing establishment,  which  now  employs  about  one  thou- 
sand workmen,  and  is  probably  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  The  company  does  work  for  music.:  pub- 


lishers all  over  the  world,  and  now  has  a  book  printing 
department.  Roder's  sons-in-law,  C.  L.  H.  Wolff  and 
C.  E.  M.  Rentsch,  became  partners  in  the  firm,  and 
after  Roder's  death,  a  son-in-kw  of  Wolff,  Karl  Jo- 
hannes Reichel,  born  Aug.  15,  1853,  became  a  partner, 
and,  in  1915,  head  of  the  firm.  On  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  firm's  founding,  it  issued  a  Festschrift 
to  which  H.  Riemann  contributed. 

Roder,  Ewald,  Silesian  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  choirmaster,  born  Wal- 
dau,  Jan.  29,  1863;  died  Aug.  i,  1914;  his  works  in- 
clude organ  and  choral  music. 

Roder,  Fructuosus,  German  church  music  composer 
and  organist,  born  Simmershausen,  Mar.  5,  1747;  died 
at  Naples  in  1789;  church  organist  at  Fulda  in  1770. 

Roder,  Georg  Vincent,  German  composer,  opera 
conductor  and  music  director,  born  at  Rammungen, 
Franconia,  about  1778;  died  Altotting,  Bavaria,  Dec. 
30,  1848. 

Roder,  Johann  Michael,  early  i8th  century  German 
organ  builder,  worked  in  Berlin  until  1740. 

Roder,  Johannes,  German  organist,  music  director 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Dec.  26,  1903. 

Roder,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher,  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Hangard,  near  Ottweiler, 
June  27,  1860 ;  died  Herf  ord,  Feb.  25,  1933 ;  studied  in 
Berlin;  his  works  include  songs,  organ,  piano,  and 
choral  music;  also  books  on  singing  and  music  history 
and  theory. 

Roder,  Martin  (pseudonym  Raro  Miedtner),  Ger- 
man conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  7, 
1851;  died  Boston,  Mass.,  June  7,  1895.  He  studied 
at  the  Royal  Hochschule,  Berlin,  and  became  chorus- 
master  at  the  Teatro  dal  Verme,  Milan,  from  1873  to 
1880.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Societa  del  Quar- 
tetto  Corale,  which  was  famous  for  its  performances 
of  classical  music,  and  became  an  opera  conductor  in 
several  cities  before  turning  to  teaching,  first  in  Berlin 
at  Scharwenka's  Conservatory,  then  at  Dublin,  where 
he  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  later 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
Mass.  His  compositions,  which  show  marked  ability, 
include  operas,  mysteries,  a  symphony,  symphonic 
poems,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  and  piano  music. 
Rodewald,  Joseph  Karl,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Seitsch,  Gross  Glogau,  Mar.  n,  1735;  died 
Hanau,  July  11,  1809;  pupil  of  Franz  Benda  and  Kirn- 
berger ;  later  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Cassel ;  his 
works  include  symphonies,  an  opera  and  sacred  music. 
Rodger,  Emil,  German  composer,  teacher  and  or- 
ganist, born  Uhtergneus,  July  29,  1870. 

Rodio,  Roceo,  Italian  contrapuntalist,  born  in  Cala- 
bria about  1530;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  a 
famous  contrapuntalist  of  the  Neapolitan  School,  his 
works  including  a  book  on  counterpoint  which  went 
through  three  editions,  a  book  of  madrigals  in  four 
parts,  and  a  book  of  masses,  in  1580,  including  one  in 
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five  parts,  which  could  be  sung  also  in  four  or  even 
three  parts  by  the  omission  of  quintus  and  treble. 

Rodolphe  (Rudolph),  Jean  Joseph,  French  com- 
poser, violinist  and  teacher,  born  Strassburg,  Oct.  14, 
1730;  died  Paris,  Aug.  18,  1812;  pupil  of  his  father 
and  of  Leclair  at  Paris ;  then  played  the  violin  at  Bor- 
deaux and  other  towns,  before  serving  with  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  continuing  his  studies  with  Traetta  and 
Jommelli  in  Paris,  where  he  became  first  horn  at  the 
Opera,  Royal  chamber  musician,  and  teacher  of  har- 
mony and  solfeggio  at  the  ficole  royale  de  chant.  His 
works  include  ballets  heroiques,  three  operas,  two  horn 
concertos,  fanfares  for  two  or  three  horns,  duos  and 
studies  for  violin  and  treatises  on  solfeggio. 

Rodominsky,  Eugen,  German  composer,  choral  di- 
rector and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  8,  1873;  died 
there,  Jan.  27,  1927.  His  compositions  include  oper- 
ettas, orchestral  music,  choruses  and  numerous  songs. 

Rodrigo,  Maria,  Spanish  composer,  born  Madrid, 
Mar.  20,  1888;  studied  there  with  Trago,  Arin,  and 
Serrano,  later  continuing  his  studies  with  A.  Beer- 
Walbrunn  in  Munich ;  his  compositions  include  an  op- 
era, zarzuelas,  choral,  orchestral,  and  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Rodriguez,  J.  Castillo  Fabian,  contemporary 
Guatemalan  composer.  He  is  interested  in  the  music  of 
the  Mayans. 

Rodriguez,  Ricardo,  Argentinian  composer,  born  at 
Concordia  in  1877 ;  pupil  of  Melani  at  the  Buenos  Aires 
Conservatory,  and  with  d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
Paris;  then  went  back  to  Buenos  Aires;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  overture  and  piano  music. 

Rodriguez  de  Hita,  Antonio,  Spanish  composer, 
teacher  and  choirmaster,  died  Madrid,  Feb.  21,  1787; 
choirmaster  at  Palencia  in  1757;  then  musical  director 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Incarnation  at  Madrid.  He 
composed,  together  with  the  Spanish  dramatist,  Don 
Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  a  series  of  remarkable  works  in 
the  style  of  the  national  lyric  theatre  of  Spain,  which 
had  retrograded  due  to  the  popularity  of  Italian  opera, 
and  his  works  also  included  a  pamphlet  of  sound  advice 
for  his  pupils. 

Rodriguez  de  Ledesma,  Mariano,  Spanish  com- 
poser, voice  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Saragossa, 
Dec.  14,  1779;  died  Madrid,  Mar.  28,  1848;  teacher  of 
the  Infanta  Luise  Carlotta;  his  works  include  church 
compositions  and  vocal  studies. 

Rodwell,  Anne,  igth  century  English  writer  on 
music;  her  book,  The  Juvenile  Pianist,  was  published 
at  London  in  1838. 

Rodwell,  George  Herbert  Bonaparte,  English  com- 
poser and  music  director,  forn  Nov.  15,  1800 ;  died 
Pimlico,  Jan.  22,  1852;  pupil  of  Novello  and  Bishop. 
He  became  part-proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
London,  where  he  was  music  director,  as  he  also  was  at 
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Covent  Garden  Theatre.     His  works  include  a  great 
amount  of  dramatic  and  operatic  music. 

Rodzinski,  Artur,  Polish-American  conductor,  born 
Spalato,  Dalmatia,  Jan.  2,  1894,  of  Polish  parentage. 
He  first  studied  law  at  the  Vienna  University  but  an 
innate  love  of  music  led  him  to  adopt  it  as  a  career; 
he  attended  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Music,  where  his 
teachers  included  Schalk,  Sauer,  Schreker  and  Marx. 
After  being  wounded  in  the  World  War,  he  undertook 
his  first  conducting  assignment  at  the  Lwow  Opera  in 
Poland,  and  then  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Polish  opera ;  the  five  years  he  spent  in 
Warsaw,  he  also  conducted  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  Leopold  Stokowski  having  heard  him  con- 
duct a  performance  of  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger, 
invited  him  to  be  his  assistant  in  Philadelphia.  For 
three  years  he  served  as  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  was  also  active  in  many 
other  ways  in  the  musical  life  of  the  city,  including 
directing  the  orchestra  and  operatic  departments  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  organized  the  stu- 
dent orchestra,  was  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
Grand  Opera  Company,  as  well  as  appearing  as  guest- 
conductor  with  the  New  York,  Detroit,  Rochester  and 
Los  Angeles  Orchestras.  The  next  four  years  were 
spent  as  conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  after  which  he  became  the  permanent  con- 
ductor of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  His 
success  with  that  organization  placed  him  among  the 
finest  of  the  younger  conductors;  in  addition  to  the 
regular  concerts  in  Cleveland,  he  also  conducted  nu- 
merous operatic  productions  with  the  orchestra,  among 
them  being  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk, 
Die  Meister singer,  Rosenkavalier,  Parsifal,  Tannhduser 
and  Elektra.  In  1937  he  conducted  the  final  eight 
weeks  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's season  after  the  retirement  of  Arturo  Tosca- 
nini.  During  this  engagement  he  produced  Samuel 
Barber's  Symphony  in  One  Movement;  Honegger's 
choral  work  King  David;  the  third  act  of  Parsifal  in 
concert  form;  and  three  performances  of  a  concert 
version  of  Richard  Strauss'  Elektra  in  which  he  utilized 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  score.  Rodzinski  is  now  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States;  his  debut  at 
the  Salzburg  Festival  was  made  in  1936.  During  1937- 
38,  he  shared  the  baton  with  Arturo  Toscanini  in  con- 
ducting the  first  season  of  the  N.B.C.  Symphony 
Orchestra  (q.v.). 

Roeckel,  Jane  Jackson  (pseudonym  Jules  de  Siv- 
rai),  1 9th  century  English  composer  and  musical  in- 
ventor. Her  invention  was  the  "Pamphonia,"  an  ap- 
pliance intended  to  simplify  the  learning  of  the  clefs 
and  staves.  Her  compositions  include  songs  and  piano 
pieces, 

Roeder,  Carl  M.,  American  piano  teacher,  was  born 
in  New  York,  1870;  pupil  of  Paolo  Gallico  and  Harold 
Bauer.  He  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  Juilliard  Graduate  School, 
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New  York,  and  head  of  the  music  department  of  the 
Barrington  School  for  Girls,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Roeder,  Erich,  German  composer,  writer  on  music, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Scheidt,  Jan.  24,  1904. 
He  has  composed  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music, 
organ  pieces  and  songs  and  written  a  two-volume  biog- 
raphy of  F.  Draeseke. 

Roeder,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Hellerts- 
hausen,  June  10,  1901.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  an  orchestral  suite,  dances,  marches  and  songs. 

Roeger,  Marie  Soldat,  see  Soldat  Roeger,  Marie. 

Roehr  A.-G.,  German  music-publishing  firm, 
founded  at  Berlin  in  1898. 

Roelofsma,  Edmond,  contemporary  Dutch  bass- 
clarinettist,  born  at  Groningen;  pupil  at  the  Groningen 
Conservatory.  After  playing  in  various  orchestras  in 
Europe,  he  became  bass-clarinettist  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Symphony  Orchestra  under  Fritz  Scheel,  Carl 
Pohlig  and  Leopold  Stokowski.  In  1920  he  joined  the 
New  York  Philharmonic- Symphony  Orchestra. 

Roels,  Oscar  August,  Belgian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Ghent,  Nov.  2,  1864.  His  works  include 
operas,  cantatas,  orchestra  suites,  organ  pieces  and 
songs. 

Roemer,  Fritz,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Siegen,  July  25,  1875.  He  has  composed  an  opera,  an 
operetta,  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  violin  pieces. 

Roemer,  Matthaus,  German  tenor  and  composer, 
born  Nov.  8,  1871. 

Roemhild,  Johann  Theodorikus,  German  organist, 
cantor  and  composer,  born  Salzungen,  Sept.  3,  1684; 
died  at  Merseburg  in  1757;  pupil  of  Kuhnau  at  St. 
Thomas's  School,  Leipzig.  He  composed  church  music 
and  secular  cantatas. 

Roentgen,  Julius,  see  Rontgen,  Julius. 

Roerfluit,  the  Dutch  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Rohrflote. 

Roesch,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  musical 
organizer,  born  Memmingen,  Bavaria,  Dec.  12,  1862; 
died  Berlin,  Oct.  29,  1925;  pupil  of  Andreas  Wohl- 
muth  and  Rheinberger;  conductor  of  the  Academy 
Choral  Union.  With  Richard  Strauss  and  Hans  Som- 
mers  he  organized  the  profit-sharing  Society  of  German 
Composers.  He  composed  choruses  and  songs  and 
wrote  on  music. 

Roese,  Fritz,  German  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Dec.  10,  1891.  His  works  include  large 
choral  compositions,  songs,  a  violin  concerto  and  piano 
pieces. 

Roese,  Heinrich,  German  pianist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Giessen  in  1890. 

Roeseling,  Kaspar,  German  composer,  born  Cologne, 
May  5,  1894.  His  compositions  include  oratorios, 
masses,  choruses,  songs,  chamber  music  and  organ 
pieces. 


Roesgen  -  Champion,  Marguerite,  contemporary 
Swiss  pianist,  harpsichordist  and  composer,  born  at 
Geneva;  pupil  of  Bloch.  She  has  appeared  as  harpsi- 
chordist with  important  French  orchestras.  Of  her 
large  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  some  were  per- 
formed at  Paris  in  1929. 

Roesler,  Johann  Josef,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Chemnitz,  Aug.  22,  1771 ;  died  Prague,  Jan.  25,  1813. 

Roesner,  Leonhard,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Katscher,  Silesia,  Nov.  6,  1889.  His  composi- 
tions include  school  operas,  choruses,  songs  and  Christ- 
mas music  and  folk  dances  of  Schleswig. 

Roessert,  Hanns,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Stoffelstein,  July  17,  1892.  His  works  in- 
clude orchestral  and  piano  music. 

Roessler,  Gustav  von,  German  composer  and  teacher 
of  composition,  born  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  15,  1850;  died 
Apr.  5,  1919. 

Roessner,  Gerhard,  German  composer,  born  Leip- 
zig, Sept.  i,  1907.  He  has  composed  film  music,  gym- 
nastic music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Roessner,  Hellmut,  Czech  composer,  born  Romer- 
stadt,  Jan.  27,  1914.  His  works  include  operettas  and 
film  music. 

Rogalski,  Theodor,  Rumanian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bucharest  in  1901 ;  pupil  of  Karg-Elert 
at  Leipzig  and  of  Vincent  d'Indy  at  Paris.  He  con- 
ducted the  Bucharest  Radio  Orchestra  for  eight  years. 
His  compositions  include:  a  piano  sonata,  a  string 
quartet  and  orchestral  works,  notably:  Two  Rumanian 
Dances,  Allegro  syinphonique,  a  ballet  and  Songs  for 
Voice  and  Orchestra. 

Rogan,  Lt.  Col.  John  Mackenzie-,  see  Mackensie- 
Rogan,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John. 

Rogatis,  Pascual  de,  Italian-Argentine  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Teora,  Italy,  May  17,  1881.  He 
studied  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  later  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  orchestral,  dramatic  and  piano  works. 

Rogel,  Jose,  Spanish  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Orihuela,  Dec.  24,  1829;  died  Cartagena,  Feb.  25,  1901  ; 
pupil  of  Cascales,  Gil  and  Pescual  Perez.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  he  conducted  at  Madrid  theaters  and 
composed  seventy-five  zarzuelas,  of  which  some  were 
composed  in  collaboration  with  Barbieri. 

Rogely,  Fritz  (really  Vogely),  German  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Schatthausen,  May  30, 
1876;  pupil  at  the  Karlsruhe  Conservatory.  His  com- 
positions include  works  for  voice,  for  piano  and  for 
flute. 

Roger,  Adelia  Arens,  see  Arens-Roger,  AdeUa. 
Roger,  fistienne,  Flemish  music  publisher,  born 
about  1665 ;  died  about  1722.  His  business  was  flour- 
ishing in  Amsterdam  between  1696  and  1722.  His  fine 
printing  and  copper-plate  engraving  was  of  a  high  or- 
der. .He  was  one  of  the  first  to  punch  the  notes  on  the 
copper  as  a  substitute  for  engraving.  He  issued  a  fine 
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edition  of  Corelli's  four  sets  of  sonatas,  and  of  his 
concertos  and  made  a  Flemish  translation  of  Niver's 
Trait e  de  la  coin-position  in  1697.  He  was  succeeded, 
about  1725,  by  Michel  Charles  le  Cene,  who  re-issued 
many  of  his  publications. 

Roger,  Gustave  Hippolyte,  French  operatic  tenor 
and  teacher,  born  La  Chapelle-St.-Denis,  near  Paris, 
Dec.  17,  1815;  died  Paris,  Sept.  12,  1879;  Pupil  °f 
Martin  and  Morin  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
made  his  debut  in  1838  at  the  Opera-Comique  and  sang 
at  the  Opera,  creating  the  role  of  Le  Prophete  in  1849. 
A  shooting  accident  in  1859  incapacitated  him  for 
operatic  work. 

Roger,  Kurt,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  May 
3,  1895.  He  composed  chamber  music  and  songs  with 
orchestra. 

Roger,  Victor,  French  composer  of  operettas  and 
music  critic,  born  Montpellier,  July  22,  1853;  <tte<* 
Paris,  Dec,  2,  1903. 

Roger  de  Coverley,  an  old  English  country  dance  in 
3-4  time. 

Roger-Ducasse,  Jean  Jules  Annable,  French  com- 
poser, born  Bordeaux,  Apr.  18,  1873.  He  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1892,  studying  piano  with  de 
Beriot,  harmony  with  Pessard,  composition  with  Faure 
and  counterpoint  with  Gedalge.  He  then  completed 
his  musical  education  by  studying  privately  with  Faure 
from  1897  to  1903 ;  and  also  acted  as  the  latter's  assist- 
ant at  the  Conservatory  during  his  absence.  He  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  becoming  recognized ;  his  first 
works  were  written  in  1895;  *n  I^97  he  wrote  a  Pe- 
tite Suite  for  piano  duet  which  was  orchestrated  and 
played  at  a  "Societe  Nationale"  concert  in  1898.  His 
cantata  Alcyone  won  the  second  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1902;  in  1906  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  vocal 
instruction  in  the  Paris  public  schools.  His  works 
include  a  Suite  Frangaise,  Variations  sur  un  Theme 
Grave,  Petite  Suite,  Nocturne  de  Printemps  and  Au 
Jardin  de  Marguerite  for  orchestra;  the  operas  Or- 
phee  and  Caulegril;  two  string  quartets;  also  many 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rogers,  Benjamin,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Windsor  in  1614;  died  in  June,  1698;  pupil  of 
Giles  and  organist  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  at 
Windsor.  He  wrote  much  church  music,  some  glees 
and  many  instrumental  compositions  and  organ  works. 

Rogers,  Bernard,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  New  York,  Feb.  4,  1893.  He  studied  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art,  New  York,  and  with  Ernest  Bloch, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  His  compositions 
include  a  music  drama,  The  Marriage  of  Aude,  which 
was  performed  by  the  Eastman  School  Opera  Depart- 
ment and  received  the  Bispham  medal ;  a  string  quartet, 
played  by  the  League  of  Composers  in  New  York ;  and 
the  .orchestral  works,  Adonais  Poem,  Prelude  to  Hani- 
let;  a  dirge,  To  the  Fallen;  Japanese  Landscapes;  an 
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overture,  The  Faithful;  and  three  symphonies.  Other 
works  include  Soliloquy,  Pastorale  and  Nocturne  for 
chamber  orchestra,  and  the  choral  works,  The  Raising 
of  Lazarus  and  The  Exodus.  He  has  also  written  a 
string  quartet  and  in  1937  wrote  The  Supper  at  Em- 
maus  for  orchestra.  His  ballet  Fairy  Tales  was  per- 
formed at  the  American  Composer  Festival  in  1938  at 
the  Eastman  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Charles  W.,  American  organist,  pianist, 
vocal  coach  and  composer,  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1874;  died  New  York,  Jan.  25,  1938;  for  ten  years 
accompanist  of  David  Bispham.  He  composed  many 
war  songs. 

Rogers,  Clara  Kathleen  (nee  Barnett,  stage  name 
Clara  Dona),  English  operatic  soprano,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Cheltenham,  Jan.  14,  1844;  daughter 
of  John  Barnett.  She  studied  with  her  parents,  and 
with  Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Papperitz,  Richter,  David, 
Rietz  and  Goetz,  and  continued  her  work  at  Berlin 
and  with  Sangiovanni  at  Milan.  She  made  her  debut 
at  Turin  in  1863  as  Isabella  in  Robert  the  Devil,  sang 
in  Italy,  gave  concerts  at  London  and  made  her  Ameri- 
can debut  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  in  1871. 
She  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Her  compositions  include  songs  and  violin 
pieces;  she  wrote  on  the  voice. 

Rogers,  Edmund,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Salisbury  in  1851.  He  played  at  several  Lon- 
don churches  and  composed  cantatas,  operettas  and 
church  music. 

Rogers,  Faith  Helen,  American  composer,  choral 
conductor,  pianist  and  organist,  born  Grand  Junction, 
Mich.,  May  10,  1886;  pupil  at  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory and  of  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  in  Berlin.  She  has 
taught,  conducted  choruses  and  given  recitals  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  has  composed  A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the 
Master. 

Rogers,  Francis,  American  concert  baritone,  born 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Apr.  14,  1870;  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  pupil  of  Cheney  and  Whitney  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston,  of 
Luckstone  in  New  York,  Vannuccini  in  Florence  and 
Bouhy  in  Paris.  He  made  his  concert  debut  at  Boston 
in  1898,  toured  America  as  a  concert  and  oratorio 
singer,  toured  with  Mme.  Sembrich,  1910-11,  and  sang 
with  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company  for  one  season. 
He  has  contributed  articles  to  musical  journals  and 
written  Some  Famous  Singers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

Rogers,  Frederick  F.,  English  church  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Cheltenham  in  1846.  He  composed 
fairy  story  cantatas,  church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Rogers,  James  Hotchkiss,  American  composer  and 
organist,  born  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1857 ;  pupil 
of  Clarence  Eddy  at  Chicago,  of  Loeschorn,  Ehrlich, 
Rohde  and  Haupt  at  Berlin  and  of  Fissot,  Widor  and 
Guilmant  at  Paris ;  organist  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Tern- 
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pie  and  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
conductor  of  the  Rubinstein  Club.  He  composed  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  works,  including  cantatas,  anthems, 
part  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Rogers,  John,  English  lutenist,  born  London;  died 
Aldersgate,  London,  about  1663.  He  was  in  the  house- 
hold of  Charles  II,  1661-1663. 

Rogers,  Sir  John  Leman,  English  vocal  composer, 
born  Apr.  18,  1780;  died  Dec,  10,  1847. 

Rogers,  Roland,  English  composer,  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  West  Bromwich,  Nov. 
17,  1847;  died  Bangor,  July  30,  1927;  organist  of 
Bangor  Cathedral.  He  composed  cantatas  and  other 
vocal  works,  organ  music,  a  symphony  and  smaller  in- 
strumental works. 

Roggero,  Giuseppe  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born 
at  San  Marzano  Oliveto  in  1884.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  operettas,  a  cantata,  a  symphony  and  a 
string  quartet. 

Rogier,  Philip,  French  chorister,  choirmaster,  com- 
poser, teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Arras,  about 
1562;  died  Madrid,  Feb.  29,  1596;  teacher  of  Mateo 
Romero,  who  succeeded  him  as  court  choirmaster  at 
Madrid.  He  composed  a  mass  in  which  Philip  IPs 
name  and  style  were  repeated  by  the  tenor  throughout 
the  work. 

Register,  Jean,  contemporary  Belgian  composer  of 
string  quartets. 

Rognone-Taegio,  Francesco,  late  i6th  and  early 
I7th  century  Italian  composer;  son  of  Riccardo  Rog- 
none-Taegio. He  composed  chamber  music  and  a 
work  on  musical  ornamentation. 

Rognone-Taegio,  Giovanni  Domenico,  late  i6th 
and  early  I7th  century  Italian  composer,  organist  and 
conductor  of  Milan ;  son  of  Riccardo  Rognone-Taegio. 
His  works  included  organ  canzonas,  two  volumes  of 
madrigals  and  sacred  music. 

Rognone-Taegio,  Riccardo,  i6th  century  Milanese 
violinist  and  composer.  His  chamber  works  and  vocal 
music  were  published,  1586-1603. 

Rogowski,  Michael  Ludwig,  Polish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Lublin,  Oct.  3,  1881;  pupil  of  Stat- 
kowski,  Noskowski  and  Mlynarski  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  and  of  Nikisch  and  Riemann  at  Leipzig. 
His  compositions  include  ballets  and  orchestral,  oper- 
atic and  chamber  music  works. 

Rogues'  March,  The.  A  march  that  is  played  by 
the  fifes  and  drums  when  a  man  is  expelled  from  the 
British  army.  After  the  soldier's  regimental  insignia 
and  buttons  have  been  cut  from  his  coat,  he  is  marched 
to  the  accompaniment  of  The  Rogues'  March  to  the 
barrack  gates  where  he  is  dismissed  unceremoniously 
into  the  street. 

Roguski,  Gustav,  Polish  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Warsaw,  1839;  died  Apr.  5,  1921 ;  pupil  of  Marx,  Kiel 
and  Berlioz;  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  string 


quartets,  a  piano  trio,  a  'cello  sonata,  masses  and 
motets. 

Rohan,  Edler  von,  see  Csermdk,  Anton. 

Rohde,  Eduard,  German  composer,  choirmaster  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  at  Halle-on-Saale  in  1828;  died 
Berlin,  Mar.  25,  1883. 

Rohde,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  Altona,  Dec.  n,  1856;  died  in 
1931 ;  pupil  of  Schradieck,  David,  Richter  and  others; 
member  of  the  Balatka  Quintet  in  Chicago  and  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  wrote  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Rohleder,  Friedrich  Traugott,  early  igth  century 
German  writer  on  musical  subjects ;  a  pastor  at  Latin. 
He  wrote  on  the  music  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
churches  and  on  the  requisites  of  sacred  music. 

Rohleder,  Johann,  late  i8th  century  German  com- 
poser and  theorist;  a  pastor  of  Friedland.  He  advo- 
cated a  new  system  of  notation  for  piano. 

Rohlee-Rohowsky,  Max,  German  composer  of 
operettas,  born  Jersitz,  Nov.  17,  1898. 

Rohloff,  Ernst  Franz,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Pasewalk,  Feb.  3,  1884.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  a  cantata,  eight  symphonies, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rohloff,  Max,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Pasewalk,  Aug.  31,  1877.  His  compositions  include 
five  operas,  cantatas,  nine  symphonies,  a  symphonic 
poem,  piano  sonatas,  ballades  and  songs. 

Rohowsky,  Max;  Rohlee-,  see  Rohlee-Rohowsky, 
Max. 

Rohozinski,  Ladislav  de,  Polish-French  composer, 
born  Petrograd,  Nov.  7,  1886 ;  pupil  of  Vincent  d'Indy. 
He  has  composed  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music 
and  violin  pieces. 

Rohr,  Hanns,  German  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Munich,  Jan.  20,  1885.  His  works  include 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Rohr,  Hedwig,  see  Passbaender,  Hedwig. 

Rohr,  Hugo,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Dresden,  Feb.  13,  1866;  died  in  June,  1937.  He  con- 
ducted the  premiere  of  Hugo  Wolf's  Corregidor  and 
has  composed  operas  and  choral  works. 

Rohr,  Oskar,  German  church  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser of  church  music,  born  Langensalza,  Aug.  16, 

1879. 

Rohrbach,  Hans  Georg,  German  organist,  church 
choirmaster  and  vocal  composer,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  18, 
1878. 

Rohrbordun,  a  16  ft.  full-scaled  organ-stop,  the  sub- 
octave  of  the  Rohrflote. 

Rohrflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  half  covered  labial  organ- 
stop,  made  of  wood  or  metal  or  both.  The  only  radical 
difference  between  its  structure  and  that  of  the  Ge- 
deckt  or  Bourdon  is  in  the  longitudinal  perforation  of 
its  stoppers,  when  made  of  wood,  and  in  the  peculiar 
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cap  of  the  metal  pipe,  to  which  is  attached  an  open  tube 
communicating  directly  with  the  interior  of  the  pipe. 
The  tone  of  the  Rohrflote  is  unlike  that  of  any  musical 
sound,  and  is  difficult  to  describe.  It  has  a  peculiar 
liquid  and  singing  quality  unequalled  by  the  orchestral 
flute,  and  a  brightness  of  color  that  the  limited  breath 
of  the  human  performer  cannot  duplicate.  Helmholtz 
has  described  it  in  acoustical  terms,  giving  as  his  opin- 
ion that  its  brilliant  quality  is  due  to  the  prominence  of 
the  fifth  partial  tone.  Fine  examples  of  the  Rohrflote 
at  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  pitch  were  placed  in  the  organs  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Riga,  the  Cathedral  of  Vienna,  and  Cen- 
tennial Hall,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Rohrflotenbass,  a  16  ft.  half  covered  labial  organ- 
stop  found  in  the  Pedal.  It  is  the  bass  of  the  Rohrflote 
family. 

Rohricht,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Griinberg, 
Nov.  13,  1867;  died  Schreiberhau,  Oct.  17,  1925.  His 
works  include  vocal  and  piano  music. 

Rohrig,  Emil,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Rettert,  Oct.  31,  1882.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral pieces,  concertos  and  other  works  for  various 
instruments,  choruses  and  songs. 

Rohrquinte,  a  2^  ft.  half -covered  organ-stop,  sound- 
ing the  Nineteenth  of  the  Rohrflote. 

Rohrschelle,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Rohrflote. 

Rohrsdorff,  Gustav,  German  vocal  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  June  7,  1884. 

Roi  David,  Le,  see  King  David. 

Roi  d'Ys,  Le  (Eng.  The  King  of  Ys),  grand  opera 
in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Edouard  Blau,  music  by 
fidouard  Lalo,  first  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  on  May  7,  1888.  The  story  is :  Margared  and 
Rozenn,  daughters  of  the  King  of  Ys,  love  Mylio,  but 
the  warrior  only  loves  Rozenn.  In  revenge  Margared 
betrays  her  father's  city  to  his  enemy,  Karnac;  she 
gives  Karnac  the  keys  of  the  sluice-gates  in  the  sea- 
wall guarding  the  city  of  Ys  from  the  sea.  When  the 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  city  with  all  its  inhabitants 
are  about  to  be  swept  away,  Margared,  struck  with 
remorse,  throws  herself  into  the  sea.  St.  Corentin, 
patron  saint  of  Ys,  accepts  her  sacrifice,  and  the  raging 
sea  abates.  The  overture  to  this  opera  is  a  favorite  on 
orchestral  concert  programs  in  Europe. 

Roiero,  Claudio  Romano,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
instrumentalist  and  composer  of  twelve  sonatas  for 
violin  and  bass. 

Roig,  Gonzalo,  contemporary  Cuban  composer  and 
conductor.  He  has  conducted  the  Havana  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  boleros  and  folk  songs  are  the  best 
known  of  his  compositions,  which  include  many  forms. 

Roitzsch,  F.  August,  German  music  editor,  born 
Gruna,  Dec.  10,  1805 ;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  4,  1889.  He 
was  a  careful  editor  of  old  music  for  Peters  of  Leipzig, 
especially  of  the  instrumental  compositions  of  Bach. 
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Rojo,  Casiano,  Spanish  musicologist,  born  at  Acinas 
in  1877.  He  specialized  in  Spanish  Gregorian  chant. 

Rokitansky,  Hans,  Austrian  operatic  basso  pro- 
fundo,  teacher  and  song  composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar. 
8,  1835;  died  Laubegg,  Nov.  1909;  studied  at  Bologna 
and  Milan.  He  sang  at  Prague,  Vienna  and  London. 
He  taught  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Rokitansky,  Viktor,  Austrian  singer  and  writer  on 
singing,  born  in  1836;  died  Vienna,  July  17,  1896; 
brother  of  Hans  Rokitansky.  He  sang  at  the  Court 
Opera  and  taught  at  the  Conservatory  in  Vienna  and 
wrote  a  book,  On  Singers  and  Singing. 

Rokseth,  Yvonne  (nee  Rihouet),  French  organist, 
composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  Maisons-Laffitte' 
July  17,  1890;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  of 
d'Indy  and  Roussel  at  the  Schola  Caritorum.  She  has 
composed  a  piano  fantasy  with  orchestra,  a  piano  quin- 
tet, a  violin  sonata  and  songs,  and  written  a  life  of 
Grieg  and  several  volumes  on  the  organ,  including  a 
History  of  the  Organ. 

Roland,  Marc  (real  name  Adolf  Buneken),  German 
composer,  born  Bremen,  Jan.  4,  1894.  His  works  in- 
clude Singspiele,  film  music,  ballads  and  songs. 

Roland-Manuel  (Roland  Alexis  Manuel  Levy), 
French  composer,  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Paris,  Mar.  22,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Albert 
Roussel  and  M.  Ravel ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano,  operatic,  orchestral,  and  chamber  music  works; 
he  also  wrote  a  study  on  Maurice  Ravel. 

Roland  von  Berlin,  Der,  grand  opera  in  four  acts, 
libretto  and  music  by  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  first  pro- 
duced at  Berlin,  1904.  The  story  is :  A  peddler,  Maken- 
sprung,  has  been  robbed  and  the  citizens  of  Berlin  are 
furious  at  the  councillors  for  making  no  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  thief.  A  young  weaver,  Heming,  offers  to 
find  and  punish  the  robber  and  the  people  joyfully  ac- 
cept. The  prince,  who  lives  in  a  nearby  city,  is  in  the 
crowd  in  disguise,  and  seeing  Heming  save  Burgo- 
master Rathenow  from  the  anger  of  the  people,  tells 
him  he  will  become  a  knight;  Heming  recognizes  the 
prince  and  aids  him  also  to  escape.  Rathenow's  daugh- 
ter, Elsbeth,  has  been  brought  up  with  Heming ;  the  two 
young  people  love  each  other  but  the  Burgomaster 
wishes  her  to  marry  his  friend  Schum's  son,  Melchior. 
At  a  festival,  the  next  day,  Heming  appears  dressed 
as  a  wandering  minstrel,  but  Elsbeth  recognizes  him. 
Schum,  who  is  drunk,  insults  Elsbeth  by  saying  she  is 
Heming's  mistress ;  she  is  led  away  by  her  father,  and 
in  the  confusion  Elsbeth  is  robbed  of  her  family  jewels. 
Heming  recovers  them,  and  returns  them  to  Elsbeth's 
home  the  next  day ;  he  asks  for  her  hand  but  the  Burgo- 
master declares  that  he  will  give  his  consent  only  when 
Roland  of  Berlin's  statue  is  thrown  from  its  pedestal. 
The  Prince  and  his  men  are  at  the  city  gates  demanding 
to  be  let  in;  as  Rathenow  hesitates,  Heming  breaks 
down  the  gate.  The  Prince  orders  the  statue  of  Roland 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  Rathenow  to  remain  as  burgo- 
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master.    The  latter  is  about  to  reward  Heming,  when 
the  youth  is  brought  forth  a  corpse,  having  been  killed 
in  the  struggle. 
Rolata  (It.),  a  roulade. 

Roldan,  Amadeo,  Cuban  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  July  12,  1900;  conductor  of  the 
Havana  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  compositions  in- 
clude ballets,  negro  dances,  an  overture,  chamber  music 
and  vocal  works. 

Role  (Fr.),  the  character  in  an  opera  (or  play)  as- 
signed to  some  individual  performer. 

Roll  (It.  rolla)  a  prolonged  sound  on  a  drum,  tam- 
bourine or  any  other  percussion  instrument  produced 
by  rapid  blows  with  drumsticks  or  any  other  percussive 
device. 

Rolla,  Alessandro,  Italian  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Pavia,  Apr.  22,  1757;  died  Milan,  Sept. 
15,  1841 ;  pupil  of  Renzi  and  Conti  and  teacher  of  Nic- 
colo  Paganini.  He  conducted  operas  at  La  Scala  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Milan 
in  1805.  His  compositions  were  small  instrumental 
works  that  enjoyed  ephemeral  popularity. 

Rolla,  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Parma,  Apr.  18,  1798;  died  Dresden,  May  19,  1837; 
pupil  of  his  father,  Alessandro  Rolla ;  concertmaster  in 
the  orchestra  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  Dresden.  He 
wrote  concertos  and  other  works  for  violin  solo. 

Rolland,  Remain,  French  musicologist,  author  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Clamery,  Nievre,  Jan.  29,  1866. 
He  studied  at  the  ficole  Normale  Superieure  in  Paris 
and  the  ficole  de  Rome  in  Rome,  later  becoming  pro- 
fessor of  music  history  at  the  Paris  ficole  Normale  Su- 
perieure, director  of  the  music  department  of  the  ficole 
des  Hautes  fitudes  Sociales,  and  lecturer  on  music  at  the 
Sorbonne.  In  1900  he  organized  the  first  international 
congress  for  the  history  of  music;  in  1901  he  founded 
the  Revue  d'Histoire  et  Critique  inusicales  with  J.  Com- 
barieu,  P.  Aubry,  M.  Emmanuel  and  L.  Lalois.  His 
many  books  include  the  musical  novel  Jean-Christ  ophe, 
1904-12,  one  of  the  finest  novels  ever  written  with  a 
musical  background;  Beethoven,  Paris  als  Musikstadt, 
Handel,  Musiciens  d'aujourd'hui,  1908;  Musiciens 
d'autrefois,  Histoire  de  I  Opera  en  Europe  avant  Lully 
et  Scarlatti,  Voyage  Musicale  au  Pays  du  Passe,  etc., 
as  well  as  important  dramatic  works  and  novels  of  a 
philosophical  nature.  In  1915  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 

Rolle,  Georg,  German  singer  and  voice  teacher,  born 
Koben,  Dec.  28,  1855;  died  Berlin,  May  9,  1934;  pupil 
of  M.  Blumner  in  Berlin.  He  wrote  a  book  on  teach- 
ing of  voice. 

Rolle,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist, violist  and  municipal  music  director,  born  Quedlin- 
burg,  Dec.  23,  1718;  died  Magdeburg,  Dec.  29,  1783. 
He  composed  services  for  all  seasons  and  dramatic  can- 
tatas on  traditional  subjects. 
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Rolleder,  Anton,  Austrian  music  lexicographer,  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  14,  1881. 

Rollfuss,  Bernhard,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Goritzhain,  Saxony,  July  21,  1837;  died  Dres- 
den, Sept.  14,  1904.  He  composed  songs  and  salon 
works. 

Rolli,  Paolo  Antonio,  early  i8th  century  Florentine 
librettist  and  poet.  He  wrote  the  librettos  for  a  num- 
ber of  operas  performed  in  England.  Pergolesi  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau  set  stanzas  from  his  poem  Si  tit  in* ami. 

Rollig,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer  of  church 
music,  'cellist,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Berggiess- 
ktibel  in  1710;  died  at  Vienna  in  1804. 

Rollig,  Karl  Leopold,  Austrian  player  on  musical 
glasses,  born  at  Vienna  about  1735 ;  died  there,  Mar.  4, 
1804.  He  invented  the  "Orphika"  and  the  "Xanor- 
phika,"  pianos  with  bows  instead  of  hammers,  and  com- 
posed concertos  and  other  pieces  for  the  instruments. 
His  works  include  also  an  orchestral  number,  songs 
and  a  work  on  harmony. 

Rollins  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  an  en- 
dowed and  fully  accredited  music  school,  established  in 
1884  in  connection  with  Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  It  offers  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  music, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  diploma.  The  director  is  Harve  Clemens; 
the  dean,  W.  S.  Anderson;  and  the  president,  Hamilton 
Holt. 

Rolt,  Bernard,  English  composer,  born  London, 
Nov.  18,  1872 ;  pupil  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
London,  and  of  Bachelet  at  Paris.  He  has  accompanied 
his  own  songs  in  recitals  and  is  the  composer  of  a  comic 
opera  Mr.  Flame. 

Roma,  Caro  (real  name,  Carrie  Northey),  Ameri- 
can singer  and  composer,  born  East  Oakland,  Cal., 
Sept.  10,  1866;  died  Oakland,  Sept.  23,  1937.  She 
became  famous  as  soloist  with  the  Castle  Square  Opera 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  with  the  United  States  Marine 
Band.  She  wrote  about  three  hundred  songs,  among 
them  Can't  you  hear  me  callin',  Caroline. 

Romagnoli,  Ettore,  Italian  music  critic  and  his- 
torian, born  Rome,  June  n,  1871.  A  famous  Greek 
scholar  and  a  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  various 
Italian  universities,  he  promoted  Italian  performances 
of  ancient  Greek  tragedies,  which  he  aided  in  translat- 
ing and  for  which  he  wrote  the  incidental  music.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  of  the  burlesque  Giove  a  Pompei 
for  which  Giordano  and  Franchetti  wrote  the  music. 
He  has  written  on  the  drama  and  the  theatre  of  the 
ancients. 

Remain,  Louis  de,  French  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Angers  in  1845;  died  Frei- 
burg, Jan.  26,  1912;  pupil  of  Mauge,  Guiraud,  J.  Vogt 
and  A.  Reichel.  He  composed  orchestral  works. 

Roman,  Johan  Helmich,  Swedish  violinist,  music 
director  and  composer,  born  Stockholm,  Oct.  26,  1694 ; 
died  Haraldsmala,  Oct.  19,  1758 ;  sometimes  called  the 
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"Father  of  Swedish  music";  pupil  of  Ariosti  and 
Pepusch.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  later  became  state  music  director  at  Stock- 
holm. His  compositions,  for  the  most  part  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries,  include  flute  sonatas, 
masses,  motets,  hymns,  violin  concertos,  symphonies 
and  chamber  music. 

Roman  Carnival  Overture,  an  orchestral  work  by 
Hector  Berlioz,  originally  the  introduction  to  the  sec- 
ond act  of  the  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini.  It  was  first 
performed  as  a  concert  piece  under  Berlioz's  direction 
on  Feb.  3,  1844,  at  the  Salle  Herz  in  Paris,  and  was 
repeated  at  the  request  of  the  audience.  The  opera 
itself  was  a  failure  when  produced  on  Sept.  10,  1838, 
at  the  Opera  in  Paris;  the  weak  libretto  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  chief  defect. 

Roman  Quartet,  Italian  string  quartet  founded  at 
Rome  in  1893  by  r°yal  decree  under  the  supervision  of 
the  composer  Sgambati.  This  organization,  which  did 
much  to  foster  chamber  music  in  Italy,  consisted  of: 
Tito  Monachesi,  first  violin;  Vincenzo  Desamtis,  second 
violin;  Romolo  Jacobavi,  viola;  and  Gaetano  Morelli, 
violoncello. 

Roman  School.  It  comprises  those  composers  from 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  to  the  igth  century  who 
created  musical  works  in  the  a  cappella  style,  since  such 
music  was  used  in  church  services.  The  Florentine  and 
Venetian  Schools  are  associated  with  a  secular  style, 
in  which  voices  and  instruments  are  combined. 

Romana,  Juan,  I7th  century  Catalonian  composer 
and  organist.  He  composed  works  for  the  cembalo. 

Romance,  a  sentimental  ballad  or  song;  also  an  in- 
strumental piece  of  lyric  character.  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  wrote  several  works 
in  this  form,  which  is  bound  by  no  strict  structural 
rules. 

Romanesca  (It.),  see  Galliarde. 

Romani,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  born  Avellino, 
May  24,  1824;  died  Florence,  Mar/4,  1875.  His  works 
include  operas  and  supplementary  music  to  Der  Frei- 
schuts. 

Romani,  Felice,  Italian  librettist,  born  Genoa,  Jan. 
31,  1788;  died  Moneglia,  Jan.  28,  1865.  He  wrote 
about  a  hundred  librettos,  including  Aureliano  in  Pal- 
mira for  Rossini,  La  Sonnambula,  Norma  and  7  Capu- 
letti  for  Bellini,  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Elixir  of 
Love  for  Donazetti. 

Romani,  Julius  Cesar  Gigli,  i8th  century  Italian 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Rome  about  1760.  He 
was  influenced  by  Techier;  his  instruments  had  pointed 
corners,  attractive  scrolls  and  narrow  middle  bouts. 

Romani,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Rome,  May  29,  1791 ;  died  Florence,  Jan.  6,  1877; 
pupil  of  his  fattier,  Gaetano  Romani,  and  of  Fenaroli. 
He  composed  ballet  music. 
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Romani,  Romano,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  at 
Leghorn  in  1881.  He  composed  the  operas  Rosana 
Zulma  and  Fedra  and  numerous  ballets. 

Romaniello,  Luigi,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  Oct.  27,  1858 ;  died  Buenos  Aires, 
Dec.,  1916;  pupil  of  his  brother,  Vincenzo  Romaniello,' 
and  Cesi  and  Serrao  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  gradu- 
ating with  the  highest  honors.  He  made  many  tours 
of  Italy.  Among  his  published  works  are:  an  opera, 
piano  pieces,  violin  music,  songs  and  a  piano  method 
which  was  awarded  a  prize  in  Naples. 

Romaniello,  Vincenzo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Oct.  27,  1858;  brother  of  Luigi  Ro- 
maniello. 

Romanini,  Romano,  Italian  composer,  violinist,  di- 
rector and  conductor,  born  at  Parma  in  1864;  died  in 
1934. 

Romano,  Alessandro,  see  Merlo,  Alessandro. 

Romano,  Giulio,  see  Cacdm,  Giulio. 

Romanoff,  Boris,  contemporary  Russian  ballet 
master  and  choreographer.  He  studied  at  the  Imperial 
Ballet  School  in  St.  Petersburg  and  with  Michel 
Fokine;  later  becoming  ballet  master  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  also  organized  the  Rus- 
sian Romantic  Theatre,  Berlin,  acted  as  ballet  master 
at  La  Scala,  Milan,  at  the  Colon  Theatre,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  in  1938  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Romantic,  a  term  applied  to  music  in  which  emotion 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  form ;  it  is  also  used 
to  describe  the  group  of  composers  including  Chopin, 
Weber,  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner,  who  broke  away, 
more  or  less,  from  the  creative  ideal  of  the  composers 
named  as  classic,  the  latter  including  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and 
Brahms. 

Romanza,  see  Romance. 

Romanza  senza  parole  (It.),  romance  (or  song) 
Xvithout  words. 

Romanzero  (It.),  a  series  of  romantic  piano  pieces 
in  suite  form. 

Romanzini,  Maria  Theresa,  see  Bland,  Maria 
Theresa. 

Romasanski,  Ivan  A.,  Russian  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  near  Kieff  in  1848.  He  composed  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Romberg,  Andreas  Jacob,  German  violinist,  music 
director,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Vechta,  Apr.  27, 
1767;  died  Gotha,  Nov.  10,  1821.  He  played  in  public 
at  seven,  played  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  Paris 
and  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector  at  Bonn.  He  was 
the  successor  to  Louis  Spohr  as  music  director  at 
Gotha.  His  compositions  include  operas,  choral  works 
with  orchestra,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  and  violin 
pieces.  Haydn  praised  his  first  quartet. 
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Romberg,  Anton,  German  bassoonist,  born  at  Miin- 
ster  in  1742;  died  in  1814;  brother  of  Gerhard  Hem- 
rich  Romberg. 

Romberg,  Bernhard,  German  violoncellist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Dinklage,  Nov.  n,  1767;  died 
Hamburg,  Aug.  13,  1841;  son  of  Anton  Romberg; 
professor  of  'cello  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was 
solo  'cellist  with  the  court  orchestra  at  Berlin  and  court 
music  director.  He  wrote  'cello  concertos  and  numer- 
ous other  pieces  for  'cello,  several  operas,  a  concerto 
concertante,  for  two  horns  and  orchestra,  and  chamber 
music. 

Romberg,  Bernhard,  German  court  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Kalkhorst,  May  19,  1865;  died 
Schwerin,  Oct.  8,  1913;  founder  of  the  Society  for 
Church  Music. 

Romberg,  Cyprian,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Oct.  28,  1807;  died  there,  Oct. 
14,  1865;  son  of  Andreas  Jacob  Romberg.  He  was 
'cellist  in  the  court  orchestra  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
composed  concert  pieces  for  'cello. 

Romberg,  Gerhard  Heinrich,  German  clarinettist 
and  music  director  in  Miinster,  born  at  Munster  in 
1745;  died  in  1819;  father  of  Andreas  Jacob  Romberg. 

Romberg,  Heinrich,  French  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Apr.  4,  1802;  died  Hamburg, 
1859;  son  of  Andreas  Jacob  Romberg.  He  conducted 
Italian  opera  in  St.  Petersburg  and  composed  violin  and 
chamber  music. 

Romberg,  Karl,  Russian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  n,  1811;  died  Vienna;  son 
of  Bernard  Romberg.  He  composed  for  the  violon- 
cello. 

Romberg,  Sigmund,  contemporary  Hungarian- 
American  composer.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
when  a  youth,  became  an  American  citizen  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  composers  of  light  opera,  his  works 
combining  the  Viennese  and  American  music  hall  styles 
with  consummate  skill.  Romberg  has  written  more 
than  seventy  operettas  and  musical  comedies,  of  which 
the  most  successful  have  been  Blossom  Time,  The 
Desert  Song,  Muytime,  My  Maryland,  New  Moon  and 
The  Student  Prince;  he  has  also  written  scores  for  films 
and  for  radio  broadcasts. 

Rombouts,  Pieter,  Dutch  violin  builder,  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1667;  died  there,  Aug.  3,  1740. 

Rome  (Italy),  has  achieved  its  greatest  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  sacred  music,  especially  the  a  cappeila 
style  which  reached  its  zenith  through  Palestrina,  who 
was  closely  connected  with  several  of  the  Roman  schools 
devoted  to  music  of  the  Church.  Among  these  was  the 
Schola  Cantormn,  now  known  as  the  Papal  Chapel, 
which  dates  back  to  the  7th  century.  Its  prominence 
increased  with  the  rise  of  vocal  polyphonic  music,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  two  distinct  choirs 
came  into  existence;  the  Cappeila  Sixtina,  named  for 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  and  the  Cappeila  Julia,  for  Pope 


Julius  II.    At  first  the  number  of  singers  was  limited 
to  twelve,  but  this  was  later  increased  to  twenty-four, 
occasionally  thirty-two.     In   1905   Pope  Pius  X  re- 
organized the  Papal  Chapel.    Three  other  institutions 
associated  with  Palestrina  were  the  Pontifical  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  Vatican;  the  Lateran  or  St.  Gio- 
vanni, which  was  founded  in   1535  by  Cardinal  de 
Capis,  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore.    Besides  these  purely 
ecclesiastical  schools  of  music,  Rome  is  the  home  of 
a  number  of  music  schools.     The  first  public  music 
academy  in  Rome  was  founded  by  Gaudio  Mell  about 
1539;  among  its  pupils  were  Palestrina,  Giovanni  Ani- 
muccia  and  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini.    Ten  years  later, 
Nicola  Valentino  founded  a  private  music  school.    The 
principal  institution  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music 
is  the  Accademia  S.  Cecilia,  which  was  first  known  as 
the  Congregation  of  Roman  Musicians  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Cecilia;  it  was  started  by  Pope  Pius  V 
in  1566  and  formally  founded  in  1584  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  its  charter  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.     In 
addition  to  the  faculty  there  was  a  governing  body 
consisting  of  a  Cardinal  Protector,  a  president,  a  "con- 
siglio  dirigente"  of  four  members  representing  the  four 
departments  of  composition,  organ,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.     Eligibility  for  entrance  was  limited  to 
choirmasters,    organists,   public  vocalists   and  instru- 
mental players.    The  majority  of  the  professional  mu- 
sicians became  members,  being  required  to  pay  only 
a  small  fee,  and  to  assist  occasionally  at  concerts  or 
festivals.     At  various  periods  the  Accademia  issued 
licenses  which  it  was  necessary  for  all  practicing  mu- 
sicians to  hold.    In  1839,  the  title  Accademia  was  be- 
stowed upon  it,  later  being  prefixed  by  Pontifica.  About 
1574  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini  opened  his  music  school, 
probably  the  first  to  be  founded  by  an  Italian.    The 
faculty  of  this  school  included  Palestrina,  who  gave 
artist  lessons;  the  pupils  included  Felice  Anerio  and 
Gregorio  Allegri.    Upon  the  death  of  Palestrina,  Na- 
nini associated  himself  with  Bernardino  Nanini,  his 
younger  brother,  who  succeeded  him  on  his  death,  Ber- 
nardino being  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Paolo  Agos- 
tini.    Unquestionably  this  was  the  school  which  trained 
the  artists  who  appeared  in  the  performances  of  I7th 
century  operas  and  oratorios.    Pompeo  Natale  opened  a 
school  in  1662  at  which  Giuseppe  Ottavio  Pitoni,  after- 
wards teacher  of  Durante  and  Leo,  studied  voice  and 
counterpoint.    The  first  exclusively  vocal  school  opened 
in  1695  under  the  direction  of  Angelini-Buontempi ;  a 
similar  institution  was  soon  established  by  Giuseppe 
Amadori.    A  rival  school  was  opened  about  1740  by 
Domenico  and  Virgilio  Mazzocchi.     At  this  academy 
a  regular  schedule  was  pursued  daily,  consisting  of  an 
hour's  practice  of  difficult  passages,  an  hour  to  the 
tremolo  and  trill,  an  hour's  practice  before  the  mirror 
with  the  instructor,  two  hours  spent  on  theory  and 
counterpoint,  two  hours  for  literature,  the  remainder 
of  the  time  being  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  harpsi- 
chord and  to  composition.    Various  efforts  were  made 
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during  the  middle  of  the  iQth  century  to  start  a  music 
academy,  but  none  was  successful.  In  1869  Giovanni 
Sgambati  and  Ettore  Pinelli  began  giving  free  instruc- 
tion in  piano  and  violin  at  the  Accademia,  an  under- 
taking which  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Liceo  Muslcale.  The  curriculum  of  the  Liceo  includes 
classes  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  musical  sci- 
ences and  courses  in  literature.  The  equipment  of  the 
Accademia,  of  which  the  Liceo  is  a  part,  is  very  com- 
plete, including  a  concert  hall  with  organ  and  a  valuable 
library  containing  the  manuscript  library  of  Gregory 
XVI  and  all  musical  works  published  since  1500.  An- 
other important  institution  is  the  American  Academy 
of  Rome  (q.v.).  Opera  is  presented  at  Rome  in  three 
theatres:  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  the  Teatro  Argentina, 
and  the  Augusteo;  the  building  occupied  by  the  latter 
has  recently  been  torn  down.  There  are  several  or- 
chestras at  Rome  which  give  regular  concerts;  these 
include  the  Banda  Communale,  or  municipal  orches- 
tra, whose  programs  are  given  at  the  Teatro  Argentina 
and  the  orchestra  at  the  Liceo  Musicale.  Rome  has 
contributed  to  the  performance  of  concert  music  over 
the  radio  through  its  two  large  stations  QRO  and  IRF, 
which  include  in  their  daily  broadcasts  programs  of 
standard  operatic  and  orchestral  music;  also  guest 
soloists  in  recital,  among  these  being  Alfred  Cortot. 
Rome  was  the  birthplace  of  Agostini,  Cavalieri,  Cac- 
cini,  dementi,  Molinari,  Sgambati,  Tommasini  and 
many  other  famous  musicians. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  tragedy  by  William  Shake- 
speare, which  has  proved  a  continual  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  composers,  both  as  an  opera  and  as  the 
inspiration  for  program  music.  The  Gounod  opera, 
Romeo  et  Juliette  (q.v.),  undoubtedly  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  popular  stage  work  based  on 
the  play ;  its  libretto  was  written  by  Barbier  and  Carre, 
and  its  premiere  took  place  at  Paris  on  Apr.  27,  1867. 
Bellini  used  the  subject  in  his  /  Capuletti  ed  i  Montec- 
chi,  with  a  book  by  Romani ;  this  was  first  performed 
at  Vienna  on  Mar.  n,  1830.  Other  composers  include 
Zingarelli,  Steibelt,  Vaccai  and  Benda.  Edward  German 
wrote  incidental  music  for  the  Forbes-Robertson  revival 
of  the  play  at  London  in  1895 ;  a  Poem  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  Romeo  and  Juliet }  by  Joseph  Holbrooke,  was 
given  at  the  Leeds  Festival  in  1904.  Several  important 
orchestral  works  have  likewise  been  built  upon  the  same 
theme.  Hector  Berlioz  composed  an  important  Romeo 
and  Juliet  Symphony  which  employs  chorus  and  solos. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Paganini,  completed  in  1838,  and 
given  its  premiere  at  Paris  in  1839.  Tschaikowsky's 
fantasy  overture,  Romeo  et  Juliette  (q.v.),  is  one  of 
his  most  popular  works ;  Joseph  Joachim  Raff  used  the 
play  for  the  first  of  his  four  overtures  to  plays  by 
Shakespeare.  Johann  Svendsen  and  Hugo  Pierson 
also  composed  concert  overtures  with  the  play  as  in- 
spiration. 
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Romeo  et  Juliette,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto 
by  Jules  Barbier  and  Michel  Carre,  music  by  Charles 
Gounod,  first  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
on  Apr.  27,  1867.  The  story  is:  a  ball  is  in  progress 
at  the  palace  of  the  Capulets;  among  the  crowd  of 
maskers  are  Romeo  and  Mercutio,  who  are  members 
of  the  Montague  family.  Juliet,  a  Capulet,  meets  Ro- 
meo ;  they  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  but  Tybalt,  Juliet's 
kinsman,  recognizes  Romeo,  and  because  of  the  feud 
existing  between  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues  brings 
him  to  task  then  and  there,  but  Capulet  restrains  him. 
The  love  scene  on  the  balcony  is  interrupted  by  retain- 
ers, who,  failing  to  discover  anything  amiss,  withdraw. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  are  secretly  married  in  Friar  Lau- 
rence's cell ;  when  Stephano,  Romeo's  page,  comes  seek- 
ing his  missing  master,  he  causes  a  quarrel  in  which 
Mercutio  is  killed  'by  Tybalt,  who  in  turn  is  slain  by 
Romeo.  Capulet  enters,  followed  by  Montague,  who 
exiles  Romeo.  The  latter  vows  he  will  see  Juliet  once 
more,  and  the  lovers  meet  in  Juliet's  chamber.  After 
Romeo  leaves  at  dawn,  Capulet  tells  Juliet  that  she 
must  marry  Paris,  immediately;  in  despair  she  calls 
upon  Friar  Laurence  for  aid,  and  he  gives  her  a  sleep- 
ing potion.  The  wedding  party  arrives  at  the  Capulet 
palace,  but  the  festivities  are  interrupted  by  Juliet's 
sudden  illness ;  she  falls  apparently  lifeless,  and  is  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Capulet  tomb.  When  Romeo  sees  his 
beloved  apparently  dead,  he  takes  poison;  Juliet  re- 
vives, only  to  find  her  lover  dying,  and  stabbing  herself, 
passes  away  in  his  arms. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  fantasy  overture  by  Peter 
Tschaikowsky,  composed  in  1869,  and  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Society  at  Moscow  on  Mar.  16, 
1870,  with  Nicholas  Rubinstein  conducting.  Tschai- 
kowsky first  revised  it  during  the  summer  of  1870, 
and  it  was  published  in  1871.  Still  not  satisfied,  he 
made  a  further  revision  and  also  shortened  it;  the 
second  edition  containing  these  revisions  was  published 
in  1881.  George  Matzka  conducted  the  first  United 
States  performance  of  the  work  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York  on  Apr.  22,  1876. 

Romer,  Emma,  English  soprano,  born  in  1814;  died 
Margate,  Apr.  14,  1868.  After  1830  she  sang  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  English  Opera  House  and  Drury  Lane. 
She  appeared  in  La  Sonnambula  and  created  roles  in 
two  of  Barnett's  operas. 

Romer,  Ernst,  German  operetta  conductor,  arranger 
and  composer  of  operettas,  born  Dec.  28,  1893. 

Romero,  Mateo,  Spanish-Netherlands  composer  ; 
died  Madrid,  May  10,  1647  J  choirmaster  at  the  Royal 
Chapel.  He  wrote  settings  of  poems  by  the  great 
dramatist  Lope  de  Vega.  Much  of  his  church  music 
is  preserved  in  several  Spanish  cathedrals. 

Romero,  y  Andia,  Antonio,  Spanish  concert  pianist, 
music  publisher  and  writer  of  instruction  works,  born 
Madrid,  May  n,  1815;  died  there,  Oct.  7,  1886.  He 
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composed  methods  for  various  instruments  including 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  trumpet. 

Romeu,  Luis,  Catalonia  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  at  Vich  in  1874.  He  composed  church 
music. 

Romhildt,  Johann  Theodor,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster,  born  Salzungen,  Sept.  23,  1684; 
died  at  Merseburg  in  Oct.,  1756;  pupil  of  Johann  Jakob 
Bach,  Schelle  and  Kuhnau.  He  composed  organ  and 
sacred  vocal  works. 

Romisch,  Otto,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer  of 
operettas,  singspiele  and  entertainment  music,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  24,  1880. 

Ronald,  Sir  Landon  (real  name  Russell),  English 
pianist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  London,  June  7, 
1873.  He  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  studying  with  Stanford,  Parratt  and 
Parry.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  at  London  in 
1891,  became  a  comic  opera  conductor,  and  later  as- 
sistant conductor  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  also 
directed  the  Harris  Italian  Opera  Company  on  tour, 
acted  as  accompanist  to  Nellie  Melba  on  her  tour  of 
the  United  States  in  1894,  conducted  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1895,  and  participated  in  state  concerts  at  Bucking- 
ham, Windsor  and  Balmoral  Castle  concerts.  He  then 
conducted  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London,  organized  a 
series  of  Symphony  Concerts  at  Blackpool,  and  con- 
ducted the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Tours  of 
Europe  as  guest  conductor  of  symphony  orchestras  in 
Berlin,  Bremen,  Leipzig,  Vienna  and  Amsterdam  fol- 
lowed ;  upon  his  return  he  was  made  permanent  conduc- 
tor of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  became 
one  of  the  finest  orchestras  in  England  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  also  organized  the  Promenade  Concerts  in 
Birmingham,  was  guest-conductor  of  leading  English 
orchestras,  and  in  1910  was  made  director  of  the  Guild- 
hall School  of  Music,  but  has  found  the  time  to  con- 
duct concerts  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  and  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras.  Ronald  has  composed  ballets, 
symphonic  music  and  about  two  hundred  songs;  his 
reminiscences,  Variations  on  a  Personal  Theme,  were 
published  in  1924.  Died  London,  Aug.  14,  1938. 

Ronay  (Roth),  Kalman,  Hungarian  concert  violin- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Veszprem,  July  20,  1869;  died 
Jan.  4,  1933;  pupil  of  F.  Raczek,  of  Griin  at  the  Vi- 
enna Conservatory,  of  Brodsky  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, of  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He 
toured  Germany  and  Austria,  was  leader  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera  in  London  and  taught  there  at  the  Guild- 
hall School  of  Music. 

Ronchetti-Monteviti,  Stefano,  Italian  composer, 
teacher  of  composition  and  director,  born  Asti,  Sept. 
18,  1814;  died  Casale  Monferrato,  Oct.  16,  1882. 

Ronchini,  F.,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer  of 
'cello  music,  born  Fano,  Oct.  23,  1865. 

Ronconi,  Domenico,  Italian  tenor,  teacher  and  di- 
rector, born  Lendinara,  July  n,  1772;  died  Milan,  Apr. 


:3»  *839.  He  sang  in  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Paris, 
Munich  and  elsewhere  and  founded  a  singing  school 
at  Milan. 

Ronconi,  Felice,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Venice  in  181 1 ;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  10, 
1875 ;  pupil  of  his  father,  Domenico  Ronconi. 

Ronconi,  Giorgio,  Italian  baritone,  born  Millau,  Aug. 
6,  1810;  died  Madrid,  Jan.  8,  1890;  pupil  of  his  father, 
Domenico  Ronconi.  He  sang  at  Rome,  Turin,  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  founded  a  vocal  school  at  Granada. 

Ronconi,  Sebastiano,  Italian  baritone  and  teacher, 
born  at  Venice  in  1814;  pupil  of  his  father,  Domenico 
Ronconi.  He  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in 
Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  England  and  America. 

Rondalla,  a  Spanish  stringed  ensemble  consisting 
mainly  of  bandurrias  and  guitarras. 

Ronde  (Fr.),  a  whole  note. 

Rondel,  August,  French  musicologist,  born  Mar- 
seilles, Jan.  i,  1858;  died  Paris,  June  6,  1934.  He 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  source  material  on  the 
history  of  opera ;  it  is  now  in  the  Arsenal  Library, 
Paris. 

Rondena,  a  Spanish  song  and  dance  of  Andalusia 
that  has  four  lines  of  eight  syllables  and  ends  on  the 
dominant. 

Rondine,  La  (The  Swallow),  grand  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Giuseppe  Adami,  music  by  Giacomo 
Puccini,  first  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  March  1917. 
The  story  is :  A  demi-mondaine,  Magda,  is  the  mistress 
of  a  rich  banker,  Rambaldo,  but  when  she  meets  a 
young  student,  Ruggero,  who  resembles  her  earlier 
sweetheart,  she  falls  in  love  and  leaves  her  luxurious 
life  to  be  with  him.  They  leave  Paris  for  Nice,  and 
Ruggero,  looking  forward  to  perfect  happiness,  writes 
his  parents,  asking  for  their  consent  to  marry  Magda. 
Their  reply  soon  arrives,  stating  that  if  his  intended 
wife's  past  is  blameless,  they  will  welcome  her  as  his 
bride.  Magda  realizes  that  she  is  unworthy  of  Rug- 
gero's  love,  and  unwilling  to  bring  dishonour  upon  him, 
decides  to  leave  Ruggero  and  return  to  Rambaldo. 

Rondo,  a  musical  form  used  in  many  instrumental 
compositions,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  old 
French  poetical  rondeau  form,  so  written  that  the  first 
and  last  lines  were  the  same.  Hence  any  musical 
composition  that  keeps  returning  to  its  original  theme 
is  considered  a  rondo.  The  simplest  form  of  rondo 
has  but  one  digression  between  the  two  statements  of 
the  melody  or  theme;  this  is  known  as  "first  rondo 
form."  "Second  rondo  form"  consists  of  three  state- 
ments of  the  melody  separated  by  two  digressions. 
"Third  rondo  form"  has  four  statements  of  the  melody 
and  three  digressions  appearing  between  the  melody. 
The  first  two  digressions  are  in  a  key  contrasting  with 
the  key  of  the  melody  or  theme ;  the  third  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  digression  in  the  key  of  the  melody. 

Rondo  Verlag,  German  music-publishing  house, 
founded  at  Berlin  in  1922 ;  it  specializes  in  operettas. 
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Rondorf,  Alfred,  Austrian  violinist,  guitarist  and       a  violin  sonata,  piano  music,  songs,  orchestral  works  and 
Hter  nf  miitar  studies,  born  Tan.  71.  180=;.  chamber  music. 


writer  of  guitar  studies,  born  Jan.  31,  1895. 

Rong,  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  composer, 
chamber  musician  to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia, 
teacher,  lecturer  and  writer,  born  about  1720;  died 
after  1821.  He  wrote  occasional  songs,  one  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Luise,  a  duo-drama,  anthems  and  other 
sacred  music  and  instruction  works. 

Ronge,  Jean  Baptiste  de,  Belgian  composer,  essay- 
ist and  translator,  born  Liege,  Apr.  i,  1825 ;  died  there, 
Oct.  28,  1882 ;  pupil  of  Daussoigne-Mehul  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory.  He  made  excellent  French  transla- 
tions of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute,  Fidelio,  Oberon  and 
other  operas  and  wrote  various  essays  on  the  relation 
between  metrical  and  musical  accent. 

Ronger,  Florimond,  see  Herve. 

Ronisch,  Karl,  German  piano  maker,  born  in  Gold- 
berg, Nov.  28,  1814;  died  Blasewitz,  July  21,  1894.  He 
founded  the  firm  bearing  his  name  in  Dresden  in  1845. 

Ronneburger,  Katharina  Miiller-,  see  Muller-Ron- 
neburger,  Katharina. 

Ronsperg,  R.  A.  Mayer-,  see  Mayer-Ronsperg,  R.  A. 

Rontani,  Raffaello,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Florence.  He  was  in  service 
of  the  Marquis  of  Capistrano,  Antonio  de'  Medici. 
His  compositions  include  a  volume  of  canzoni,  published 
in  1623  at  Rome. 

Rontgen,  Amanda  (nee  Maier),  Swedish  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Landskrona,  Feb.  19,  1853;  died 
Amsterdam,  July  15,  1894;  wife  of  Julius  Rontgen; 
pupil  of  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  and  of  Engelbert 
Rontgen  in  Leipzig.  Of  her  compositions,  a  violin 
sonata  was  published. 

Rontgen,  Engelbert,  Dutch  violinist,  music  editor, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Deventer,  Sept.  30,  1829;  died 
Leipzig,  Dec.  12,  1897;  pupil  of  David  and  Hauptmann; 
professor  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opera  and  the  Gewandhaus  orchestras  and, 
on  David's  death,  concertmaster  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra.  His  scholarly  editing  of  Beethoven's  quar- 
tets proves  him  to  have  been  a  thorough  musician. 

Rontgen,  Engelbert,  Dutch  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  Aug.  12,  1886 ;  son  of  Julius 
Rontgen;  pupil  of  Morsel,  Klengel  and  Casals.  He 
played  at  the  opera  and  at  symphony  concerts  in  Ros- 
tock, was  solo  'cellist  in  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  and  a 
member  of  the  Tonhalle  Quartet  and  has  been  solo 
'cellist  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
has  toured  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Rontgen,  Julius,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  May  9,  1855;  died  Sept.  13,  1932;  son  of  the 
famous  Dutch  violinist,  Engelbert  Rontgen;  pupil  of 
Hauptmann,  Richter,  Plaidy  and  Reinecke  and  of 
Lachner  in  Munich.  He  conducted  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Music  in  Amsterdam  and  became  one 
of  .the  most  popular  pianists  there.  His  works  include 


chamber  music. 

Rontgen,  Julius,  Dutch  violinist  and  violin  teacher, 
born  Amsterdam,  May  12,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Joseph 
Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  was  concert- 
master  in  Dusseldorf ,  taught  at  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Musical  Art,  played  second  violin  in  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  has  become  head  of  the  violin  department 
at  the  Rotterdam  Conservatory. 

Ronzi,  Luigi  Antonio,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Florence  in  1813;  died  there,  Jan.  25,  1873;  brother 
of  Stanislaus  Ronzi.  He  composed  operas  and  songs, 
including  L'eco  della  Veneta  laguna.  t 

Ronzi,  Stanislaus,  Italian  violinist,  born  about  1800  ; 
violinist  at  the  Valle  Theatre  at  Rome.  He  had  two 
brothers  and  a  sister,  who  were  all  musicians :  Antonio, 
composer  and  tenor;  Josephine,  operatic  singer;  and 
Luigi,  composer  and  pianist. 

Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Signora,  see  Begnis,  Signora 
Ronzi  de. 

Rooke,  William  Michael,  Irish  composer,  teacher 
of  piano  and  violin  and  choral  conductor,  born  Dublin, 
Sept.  29,  1794;  died  Oct.  14,  1847. 

Rooney,  Kate,  contemporary  Australian  concert  con- 
tralto, born  Dubbo,  New  South  Wales;  pupil  at  the 
Garcia  School  of  Music  at  Sydney  and  of  Charles 
Santley  at  London.  She  made  her  debut  at  Sydney 
in  1898  and  her  London  debut  in  1902;  she  has  sung 
extensively  in  oratorio,  recital,  concert  and  opera  in 
England,  Australia  and  America. 

Roosevelt,  Emily,  American  soprano,  was  born  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  19,  1893;  pupil  of  Florence 
Wessell.  She  was  first  heard  in  New  York  and  Boston 
in  1925  and  in  1928  became  a  member  of  the  Festival 
Opera  Company,  Chicago.  She  has  been  soloist  with 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  with  the 
Apollo  Club  at  Chicago  and  at  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Festival. 

Roosevelt,  Hilbourne  Lewis,  American  organ- 
maker,  born  at  New  York  in  1848;  died  there,  Dec.  29, 
1885 ;  apprentice  in  the  Hall,  Labagh  and  Kemp  shop. 
He  went  to  Europe  to  study  organ  construction.  He 
opened  his  own  factory  in  New  York  in  1872,  four 
years  after  patenting  the  first  electric  action.  In  1876 
he  built  one  of  the  great  organs  for  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position Fair  at  Philadelphia.  His  firm  perfected  tubular 
pneumatic  action  and  made  other  improvements  in  both 
voicing  and  action.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Frank  H.  Roosevelt.  In  1893  the  firm  was  absorbed 
by  Farrand  and  Votey  of  Detroit. 

Roosmalen,  Jan  van,  Dutch  violin  maker,  born 
Hertogenbosch,  Nov.  23,  1874.  He  was  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  of  K.  van  der  Meer  and  van  Roos- 
malen, violin  and  bow  makers  of  Amsterdam.  He  has 
worked  at  New  York. 

Root,  the  lowest  note  of  any  chord  in  its  funda- 
mental position. 
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Root,  Frederick  Woodman,  American  organist, 
vocal  teacher,  lecturer  and  writer,  born  Boston,  Mass., 
June  13,  1846;  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  Nov.  1916; 
pupil  of  his  father,  George  Frederick  Root,  of  William 
Mason  and,  in  singing,  of  Vannuccini  in  Florence.  He 
edited  a  musical  periodical  and  wrote  essays  and  re- 
views. Among  his  literary  works  is,  The  Technique 
and  Art  of  Singing.  His  compositions  include  sacred 
music,  operettas,  a  cantata  and  songs. 

Root,  George  Frederick,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1820;  died 
Bailey's  Island,  Me.,  Aug.  6,  1895.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
George  J.  Webb  in  Boston;  in  1844  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  became  organist  of  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  and  also  a  teacher  of  singing.  In  1850  he 
went  to  Paris  for  musical  study,  where  he  spent  a  year ; 
1859  found  him  in  the  music  publishing  business  at 
Chicago,  in  which  he  remained  for  about  twelve  years. 
Lowell  Mason  found  him  an  able  assistant  in  furthering 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  music  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  Root  started  his  career  as  a  composer 
with  a  moderately  ambitious  cantata  called  The  Flower 
Queen,  but  posterity  knows  him  as  the  writer  of  sen- 
timental songs.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
his  muse  naturally  turned  to  sentimental  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  conflict,  and  some  of  the  best  known 
war  songs  resulted,  among  them:  The  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom,  Just  before  the  Battle,  Mother,  and  Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching.  He  wrote  the 
ballad  There's  Music  in  the  Air  and  the  sacred  song, 
The  Shining  Shore. 

Rootham,  Cyril,  English  organist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Bristol,  Oct.  5,  1875;  died  Cambridge, 
Mar.  18,  1938;  son  of  Daniel  Wilberforce  Rootham; 
pupil  of  Stanford  and  Parratt.  He  was  organist  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  lecturer  at  the  uni- 
versity on  counterpoint,  harmony  and  the  analysis  of 
music.  His  works  include:  The  Two  Sisters,  an 
opera  in  three  acts;  Four  Dramatic  Songs,  for  voice 
and  orchestra ;  and  Rhapsody  on  an  Old  English  Tune, 
for  double  string  orchestra. 

Rootham,  Daniel  Wilberforce,  English  organist 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Cambridge,  Aug.  15,  1837; 
died  at  Bristol  in  Mar.  1922 ;  conductor  of  the  Bristol 
Madrigal  Society. 

Rooy,  Anton  van,  Dutch  baritone,  born  Rotterdam, 
Jan.  i,  1870;  died  in  1933;  pupil  of  Stockhausen  at 
Frankfort.  After  doing  considerable  concert  work  he 
was  engaged  at  Bayreuth  where  he  made  an  instant  suc- 
cess as  Wotan  in  the  three  parts  of  the  trilogy.  He 
repeated  this  success  in  Berlin  and  London,  sang  at 
Covent  Garden  for  a  number  of  years  and  added  to  his 
repertory  all  the  famous  Wagnerian  parts  for  baritone. 
He  has  also  been  applauded  for  his  rendering  of  songs 
by  Schumann,  Haydn,  Strauss  and  Wolf. 

Rooy,  Cornelis  Anton  Marie  de,  Dutch  organist, 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Bergen-op-Zoon,  June 


19,  1886.    He  has  composed  choruses  and  church  and 
stage  music. 

Ropartz,  Joseph  Guy  Marie,  French  composer, 
born  Guingamp,  Cotes  du  Nord,  June  15,  1864;  died 
Lauloup,  July  15,  1935.  He  belonged  to  an  old  Breton 
family ;  after  studying  law  for  a  time,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory  as  a  pupil  of  Dubois  and  Massenet,  later 
continuing  with  Franck.  In  1894  he  became  director  of 
the  Nancy  Conservatory;  in  1919  he  became  director  of 
the  Strassburg  Conservator}''.  He  is  also  a  well-known 
teacher;  his  compositions  have  been  influenced  by  his 
association  with  Cesar  Franck.  He  received  the  Prix 
Crescent  for  an  opera-comique  in  1906,  and  the  Prix 
Chartier  for  chamber  music  in  1909.  His  dramatic 
works  include  Le  Diable  couturier,  Marguerite  d'Ecosse, 
Le  Miracle  de  Saint-Nicolas  and  Le  Pays,  the  latter 
being  a  musical  drama  in  three  acts.  Ropartz's  works 
include  four  symphonies,  incidental  music,  symphonic 
suites,  a  symphonic  etude,  an  impromptu  symphony, 
chamber  music,  church  music,  organ  music  and  several 
choruses. 

Roper,  E.  Stanley,  English  organist  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Croydon,  Dec.  23,  1878;  pupil  of  Naylor, 
Alcock  and  Frederick  Bridge ;  assistant  organist  at  the 
London  Chapel  Royal,  Danish  Royal  Chapel  and  West- 
minster Abbey;  conductor  of  the  Lewisham  Choral 
Society. 

Roquer,  Emma,  see  Calve,  Emma. 
Roquet,  Antoine  Erneste,  see  Thoinan,  Ernest. 
Rore,  Cipriano  de,  Belgian  composer,  born  at  Mech- 
lin about  1516;  died  at  Parma  in  1565.   He  was  a  pupil 
of  Adrian  Willaert,  choirmaster  at  St.  Marks,  Venice, 
and  published  his  first  book  of  madrigals  in  1542,  the 
second  appearing  in  1550.     He  succeeded  Willaert  at 
St.  .Marks  in  1563.    His  works  include  eight  books  of 
madrigals  and  three   books   of   motets;  also  several 
masses  and  a  St.  John  Passion. 

Rorich,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher,  music- 
director  and  conductor,  born  Nuremberg,  Feb.  27, 
1869. 

Ros,  Jacob  Alexander,  Dutch  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  in  Aardenburg,  Jan.  10,  1896;  pupil  of  Johann 
Cleuver,  Julius  Rontgen,  Bernard  Zweers  and  Pembaur. 
Rosa,  Alba,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Milan  in  1889; 
pupil  of  Rampazzini  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  and  of 
Cesar  Thomson  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  She  has 
toured  Europe  and  has  taught  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Con- 
servatory. 

Rosa  (Rose),  Carl  August  Nicolas,  German  violin- 
ist and  opera  impresario,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  21,  1842; 
died  Paris,  Apr.  30,  1889.  He  toured  England,  Den- 
mark and  Germany  as  a  violinist  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  then  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Paris  Conservatories. 
He  became  concertmaster  at  Hamburg  in  1863,  played 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1866  and  made  a  con- 
cert tour  of  the  United  States  in  1867,  where  he  met 
Miss  Euphrosyne  Parepa,  whom  he  married.  They  or- 
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ganized  an  English  opera  company,  with  which  they 
toured  the  United  States.  After  his  wife's  death,  he 
produced  operas  in  various  London  Theaters. 

Rosa,  Euphrosyne,  see  Parepa-Rosa,  Euphrosyne. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  Italian  painter  and  composer,  born 
Arenella,  near  Naples,  July  21,  1615;  died  Rome,  Mar. 
I5>  I6?3-  At  the  College  of  the  Padre  Somaschi  he 
learned  to  play  the  lute  and  to  compose  accompaniments 
to  his  own  verses.  At  Rome  he  entered  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Brancaccio  and  was  at  the  court  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence.  He  wrote  songs,  madrigals  and 
satires,  some  of  which  were  collected  by  Burney,  and 
several  cantatas  which  are  lively  and  melodious. 

Rosa  Opera  Company,  see  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany, The  Royal. 

Rosalia  (It.),  the  name  given  to  the  repetition  of  a 
phrase,  each  time  one  degree  higher  or  lower  than  the 
last. 

Rosamunde,  Fiirstin  von  Cypern  (Rosamunde, 
Princess  of  Cyprus),  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Wilhel- 
mine  von  Chezy,  incidental  music  by  Franz  Schubert, 
first  produced  in  Vienna  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  on 
Dec.  20,  1823.  The  story  is:  brought  up  as  a  shep- 
herdess, Rosamunde,  upon  coming  of  age,  is  told  of  her 
true  rank,  which  is  Princess  of  Cyprus.  It  is  not  long 
before  Fulgentius,  who  has  ruled  over  Cyprus  during 
this  time,  asks  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  but  he  is 
refused,  whereupon  intense  hatred  takes  the  place  of 
love  in  his  heart.  He  has  her  imprisoned  and  plans ' 
to  kill  her  by  means  of  a  poisoned  letter  which  the 
disguised  Prince  of  Candida,  who  has  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Fulgentius  in  order  to  be  near  his  beloved,  is  or- 
dered to  deliver  to  her.  Aware  of  the  scheme,  the 
Prince  delivers  a  different  letter,  and  exposes  the  plot 
to  Rosamunde,  who  now  pretends  she  is  ill.  At -the 
proper  time  the  Prince  of  Candida  returns  the  poisoned 
letter  to  Fulgentius ;  his  death  leaves  Rosamunde  free 
to  wed  the  Prince. 

Rosamunde  Entr'acte  and  Ballet  Music,  part  of 
the  incidental  music  written  by  Franz  Schubert  for  a 
play  entitled  Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern  (Rosa- 
munde, Princess  of  Cyprus),  first  produced  on  Dec.  20, 
1823,  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna.  The 
Entr'acte  between  Acts  III  and  IV,  also  the  ballet  in 
Act  V  are  favorite  numbers  on  orchestral  programs, 
and  have  also  been  transcribed  for  both  piano  and 
violin. 

Rosanelli,  Gedeon,  Austrian  guitarist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Dec.  27,  1884.  He  has  composed  songs 
with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Rosas,  Juventine,  igth  century  Mexican  composer. 
While  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  he 
wrote  his  world-famous  waltz,  Sobre  las  Olas  ("Over 
the  Waves")  for  his  sweetheart,  Calixta  Gutierrez,  who 
rewarded  him  by  marrying  a  man  of  her  mother's  choice, 
instead  of  Rosas.  Although  a  prolific  composer,  he 
was  never  able  to  duplicate  the  success  of  his  first  piece, 
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and,  after  the  Empress  Carlotta  lost  her  reason,  he 
disappeared. 

Rosati,  Enrico,  Italian  vocal  teacher,  born  Rome, 
June  9,  1874.  After  studying  under  Cesare  De  Sanctis 
and  at  the  Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome,  he  taught  at 
Pesaro,  at  Milan  and  at  the  Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia. 
Beniamino  Gigli  was  one  of  his  many  pupils. 

Rosati,  Luigi,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born  at 
Avezzano,  Aquila,  in  1855 ;  died  Rome,  Mar.  9,  1921 ; 
he  wrote  for  the  piano. 

Rosati,  Tito,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  at  Sant'  El- 
pidio  a  Mare  in  1883.  After  studying  at  the  Liceo  in 
Pesaro,  under  Cremonini  and  Pietro  Mascagni,  he  be- 
came first  'cello  in  the  Augusteo  Orchestra  and  played 
in  the  quartet  of  the  Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome, 
besides  being  an  esteemed  soloist. 

Rosbeck,  Frans  Gustaf  Bernhard,  Swedish  oboist, 
clarinettist  and  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Aug.  17,  1827; 
died  there,  Nov.  24,  1887.  A  member  of  the  Stock- 
holm Court  Orchestra,  he  also  taught  wind  instruments 
at  the  conservatory  there. 

Rosch,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  conductor, 
writer  and  editor,  born  Memmingen,  Dec.  12,  1862 ;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  29,  1925;  pupil  of  Wohlmuth  and  Rhein- 
berger.  His  compositions  include  humorous  choral 
pieces,  four-part  madrigals  for  male  chorus,  and  songs ; 
he  also  wrote  essays  and  articles  on  musical  subjects. 

Roscher,  Hanns  Wolfgang,  German  organist, 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Bachetsfeld,  May 
I>  I897;  he  has  written  orchestral  and  vocal  works. 

Roscher,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1860;  died  there,  May  9,  1932;  he  wrote  choruses, 
songs  and  bassoon  pieces. 

Rose  or  Knot.  (Ger.,  rose;  Fr.,  rosette;  It.,  rosa.) 
An  ornamental  device  or  scutcheon  bordering  the  sound- 
hole  in  the  belly  of  the  lute,  guitar,  mandolin,  dulcimer, 
harpsichord,  etc.,  used  for  a  decorative  purpose  and  also 
as  the  maker's  trademark. 

Rose,  Alfred,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Nieder-Audorf,  Westphalia,  Nov.  9,  1855; 
studied  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His  works  in- 
clude piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Rose,  Alfred,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Dec.  n,  1902;  son  of  Arnold  Rose.  He  has 
written  a  string  quartet  and  songs. 

Rose,  Alfred  Georges,  French  composer,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  14,  1900;  pupil  of  Gedalge.  He  has  written  both 
orchestral  and  vocal  music  in  many  forms. 

Rose,  Algernon  Sidney,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser, musicologist  and  critic.  After  studying  at  Stutt- 
gart under  Buttschardt  he  became  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Westminster  Orchestral  Society.  He  has  com- 
posed minuets,  marches  and  waltzes ;  his  literary  works 
include:  A  Handbook  for  Wind  Instruments,  Blue 
Book  on  Pitch,  Greater  Britain  Musically  Considered, 
Information  Concerning  Pianos,  Dances  of  Olden 
Times  and  On  Choosing  a  Piano. 
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Rose,  Arnold  Josef,  Rumanian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Jassy,  Oct.  24,  1863;  pupil  of  Karl  Heissler  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  in  1879 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  His  success  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Hans  Richter,  led 
to  his  appointment  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  State  Opera.  Later  he  became  professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Vienna.  He  toured  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Russia 
and  England.  He  appeared  with  great  success  both  as 
soloist  and  as  a  member  of  his  own  quartet,  and  re- 
ceived many  decorations  and  honorary  degrees. 

Rose,  Carl  August  Nicolas,  see  Rosa,  Carl  August 
Nicolas. 

Rose,  Eduard,  Rumanian  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Jassy,  Mar.  29,  1859;  brother  of  Arnold  Rose. 
He  studied  under  Carl  Udel  and  Hummer  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory  and  in  1883  founded  the  Rose  String 
Quartet,  in  collaboration  with  his  brother. 

Rose,  Gustav,  German  choral  director,  theatre-con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Berlin,  June  13,  1854.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  three  symphonies,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Rose,  Johann  Heinrich  Viktor,  German  composer, 
violoncellist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Quedlinburg, 
Dec.  7,  1743;  died  there,  Mar.  9,  1820.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Princess  Amalia  of  Prussia  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Mara  and  Graul,  and  in  1772  was  appointed 
organist  at  Quedlinburg  Cathedral.  An  excellent 
teacher,  he  wrote  three  sonatas  for  violoncello  and 
tunes  for  the  Quedlinburg  Hymn  Book. 

Rose,  Kenneth  D.,  American  violinist,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  in  Jan.  1888;  pupil 
of  George  Lehmann,  Arthur  Hartmann  and  Leopold 
Auer.  Formerly  he  was  concertmaster  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra; 
since  1918  he  has  been  director  of  the  violin  depart- 
ment at  Ward  Belmont  College  and  conductor  of  the 
Ward  Belmont  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Rose  Bowl  (Pasadena,  California),  The,  American 
stadium,  built  in  1922,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
84,479.  Its  primary  use  is  for  sporting  events  but  it 
is  also  used  upon  occasion  for  band  concerts  and  other 
musical  activities. 

Rose  Quartet,  Austrian  string  quartet  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1882  by  Arnold  and  Eduard  Rose.  The 
original  personnel  consisted  of  Arnold  Rose,  first  violin ; 
Julius  Egghard,  second  violin;  Anton  Loh,  viola;  and 
Eduard  Rose,  violoncello.  This  quartet,  which  has 
undergone  many  changes  of  personnel,  was  for  many 
years  the  foremost  chamber  music  ensemble  in  Austria. 
It  made  extended  tours  and  introduced  many  important 
works,  including  several  Brahms  pieces  which  were 
played  from  manuscript. 

Rosegger,  Sepp,  Austrian  composer,  born  Graz,  Feb. 
20,  1874.  He  has  written  songs,  choral  and  chamber 
music  works. 


Roseingrave  (Rosingrave),  Daniel,  English  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  about  1650;  died  at  Dublin  in 
May  1727.  He  was  employed  successively  at  Glouces- 
ter, Winchester  and  Salisbury  cathedrals,  after  which 
he  went  to  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's  cathedrals, 
Dublin.  He  wrote  a  number  of  anthems. 

Roseingrave  (Rosingrave),  Ralph,  English  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Salisbury  about  1695;  died  at 
Dublin  in  1747;  youngest  son  of  Daniel  Roseingrave. 
He  became  organist  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
succeeding  to  the  post  on  his  father's  death  in  1727. 
He  wrote  anthems  and  other  church  music. 

Roseingrave  (Rosingrave),  Thomas,  English  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  at  Winchester  in  1690;  died 
Dunleary,  Ireland,  June  23,  1766;  second  son  of  Daniel 
Roseingrave.  After  study  in  Rome  he  became  organist 
at  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  London 
(1725-37).  Burney  thought  very  highly  of  him.  He 
wrote  organ  music,  twelve  pieces  for  German  flute,  six 
cantatas,  anthems  and  songs,  and  also  adapted  Scar- 
latti's opera,  Narcisso,  for  the  English  stage. 

Rosel,  Rudolf  Arthur,  German  violinist,  composer, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Munchenbernsdorf,  Thu- 
ringia,  Aug.  23,  1859;  died  Weimar,  Apr.  3,  1934.  He 
studied  at  the  Weimar  School  of  Music  and,  after 
playing  in  orchestras  in  various  cities,  became  conductor 
of  the  Weimar  Court  Orchestra  and  teacher  at  the 
Weimar  School.  His  compositions  include  two  violin 
concertos,  violin  pieces,  clarinet  concerto,  a  viola  con- 
certo, two  string  quartets,  two  operas,  orchestral  works 
and  songs. 

Roselius,  Ludwig,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Kassel,  Aug.  2,  1902 ;  he  has  written  operas,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  has  also  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  Andreas  Raselius. 

Resell,  Elis  August,  Swedish  organist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Grams,  Varmland,  Oct.  8,  1865.  Organist  and 
cantor  at  Umea ;  he  also  directed  a  musical  society. 

Roselle,  Anne,  contemporary  Hungarian  soprano. 
She  made  her  American  debut  in  1912  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Scotti,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Metropolitan  Opera  companies.  She  appeared  in  the 
Dresden  premiere  of  Turandot  (1926),  a  role  which 
she  repeated  on  her  first  appearance  at  La  Scala,  Milan 
(1929).  At  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  elsewhere,  she 
has  been  warmly  received.  She  has  also  been  heard  on 
radio  programs. 

Rosellen,  Henri,  French  piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Oct.  13,  1811 ;  died  there,  Mar.  18, 
1876;  pupil  of  Pradher,  Zimmermann,  Dourlen,  Fetis. 
Halevy  and  Herz.  He  published  a  great  quantity  of 
piano  music,  a  piano  method  and  a  collection  of  pro- 
gressive exercises  for  the  piano.  Other  works  include 
a  trio,  fantasies  on  operatic  airs,. and  variations. 

Roselli   (Rosselli,  Roussel,  Rusello),  Francesco, 

1 6th  century  Italian  composer  and  choirmaster.  He  was 
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at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  from  1548-50  and  wrote  motets 
and  other  sacred  music,  madrigals  and  chansons. 

Rosemont,  Walter  Louis,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 
1877.  He  studied  at  the  Sondershausen  Conservatory 
and,  after  conducting  opera  and  symphony  orchestras 
in  Germany,  returned  to  America,  where  he  directed  the 
American  Philharmonic  Society  (New  York)  and 
taught.  His  compositions  include  operettas,  orchestral 
works  and  chamber  music. 

Rosen,  Erik  Gabriel  von,  Swedish  composer,  organ- 
ist and  organ  builder,  born  Stockholm,  May  2,  1775; 
died  Djurgardsbrunn,  near  Stockholm,  Sept.  10,  1866. 
He  wrote  sacred  vocal  works  and  also  constructed  or- 
gans for  use  in  the  home. 

Rosen,  Johan  Magnus,  Swedish  composer  and  critic, 
born  Gotenburg,  Apr.  6,  1806;  died  Stockholm,  June 
10,  1885 ;  studied  at  Upsala.  He  composed  choral,  in- 
strumental, orchestral  and  operatic  works,  and  wrote  for 
several  musical  journals. 

Rosen,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1841 ;  died  after  1907;  he  wrote  for  the  zither. 

Rosen,  Lucie  Bigelow,  contemporary  theremin 
player.  She  has  appeared  with  considerable  success 
in  recitals  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States  and 
with  leading  symphony  orchestras,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  leading  performers  on  this  modern  electrical 
instrument.  Her  programs  are  widely  varied  in  char- 
acter, containing  works  by  Lully,  Bach,  Wagner,  Reger, 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Gluck  and 
Corelli. 

Rosen,  Max,  Rumanian-American  violinist,  born 
Dorohoi,  Apr.  n,  1900;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  then 
of  David  Mannes  and  Alois  Trnka  in  New  York,  where 
his  family  had  settled.  De  Coppet,  the  founder  of  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet,  heard  the  boy  play  and  offered  to 
defray  all  the  costs  of  a  European  musical  education. 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  Loschwitz,  near  Dresden,  and 
took  lessons  from  Leopold  Auer  during  the  summers, 
and  from  Willy  Hess  (at  Berlin)  during  the  winter, 
for  several  years.  A  tour  of  Scandinavia  followed, 
after  which  he  appeared  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  subsequently  playing  in  various  places 
in  the  United  States. 

Rosenberg,  Anders  Gustaf,  Scandinavian  organist, 
born  Lilla  Mellosa,  Jan.  18,  1809 ;  died  Nora,  July  26, 
1884.  He  edited  several  collections  of  Scandinavian 
folk  melodies. 

Rosenberg,  Countess  Fanny,  see  Gaschin-Rosen- 
herg,  Countess  Fanny. 

Rosenberg,  Hilding  C.,  Swedish  composer,  born 
Bosjokloster,  June  21,  1892;  pupil  of  Richard  Anders- 
son,  Buchmayer  and  Striegler.  Among  his  many 
compositions  are  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral,  dra- 
matic and  chamber  music  works. 

Rosenberg,  Josef,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Sept.  21,  1863.  Among  his  works  are  a 
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ballet,  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Rosenberg,  Richard,  German  composer  and  critic, 
born  Frankfort,  Mar.  5,  1894;  he  has  written  operas, 
children's  plays,  a  symphony  and  chamber  music. 

Rosenberg,  Vilhelm,  Danish  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  Aug.  20,  1862.  He 
studied  at  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory,  taught  sing- 
ing and  theory,  conducted  a  choral  society  and  was  a 
co-founder  of  the  Danish  Concert  Society.  Among  his 
works  are  an  opera,  a  ballet,  two  cantatas,  songs  and 
other  music. 

Rosenberg-Ruzic,  Alois,  Slavic  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Warasdin,  Croatia,  Apr.  29,  1870; 
pupil  of  Griin,  Krenn  and  Robert  and  J.  N.  Fuchs 
at  Vienna.  His  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  cho- 
ral and  orchestral  works. 

Rosenblatt,  Josef,  Russian  tenor,  born  Biala  Cier- 
kiev,  May  9,  1882.  He  made,  in  1900,  a  phenomenal 
debut  as  a  Jewish  cantor  in  Hungary,  and  appeared  as 
a  concert  artist  at  New  York  in  1918.  His  tours  in- 
cluded most  of  the  Occidental  musical  centers. 

Rosenbloom,  Sydney,  British  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Edinburgh,  June  25,  1889;  pupil  of  Charles  F. 
Reddie  at  London.  After  teaching  in  London,  he  be- 
came a  teacher  at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  violin,  piano  and  ensemble 
works. 

Rosenfeld,  Leopold,  Danish  composer  and  critic, 
born  Copenhagen,  July  21,  1850;  died  there,  July  19, 
1909 ;  studied  at  the  conservatory  there.  For  some  years 
critic  for  a  musical  journal,  he  composed  several  choral 
works  with  orchestra,  a  romance  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  about  two  hundred  songs  and  duets,  in  both  Danish 
and  German. 

Rosenfeld,  Maurice  Bernard,  Austrian-American 
pianist,  teacher,  critic,  lecturer  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Dec.  31,  1867;  having  been  brought  to  Amer- 
ica at  the  age  of  six,  he  later  studied  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College,  winning  various  prizes  and  medals 
there.  Afterward,  he  taught  there  for  many  years, 
and  in  1911  directed  the  Sherwood  Music  School.  He 
was  critic  for  several  Chicago  papers  and  correspondent 
for  a  musical  magazine.  In  1916  he  opened  his  own 
piano  school  in  Chicago.  He  has  written  some  orches- 
tral pieces,  salon  piano  music  and  songs. 

Rosenhain,  Eduard,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Mannheim,  Nov.  18,  1818;  died  Frank- 
fort, Sept.  6,  1861 ;  brother  of  Jakob  Rosenhain.  He 
wrote  "cello  and  piano  works. 

Rosenhain,  Jakob  (Jacob,  Jacques),  German  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  Mannheim,  Dec.  2,  1813 ;  died 
Baden-Baden,  Mar.  21,  1894;  pupil  of  Schmitt.  He 
became  very  prominent  in  Paris,  giving  chamber  con- 
certs and,  with  J.  B.  Cramer,  carrying  on  a  piano 
school.  He  wrote  three  operas,  three  symphonies,  a 
piano  concerto,  chamber  music  and  piano  studies. 
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Rosenhoff,  Orla,  Danish  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Copenhagen,  Oct.  i,  1844;  died  there,  June  4,  1905; 
pupil  of  Lund  and  Gade.  He  wrote  instrumental  and 
chamber  music,  and  Danish  songs  with  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

Rosenkavalier,  Der,  grand  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  music  by  Richard 
Strauss,  first  produced  at  Dresden  on  Jan.  26,  1911. 
The  story  is :  Prince  von  Werdenberg  is  away,  and  the 
Princess  is  flirting  with  a  seventeen-year  old  Austrian 
noble,  Octavian.  They  are  at  breakfast  when  a  knock 
on  the  door  interrupts  them ;  thinking  her  husband  has 
returned,  the  Princess  makes  Octavian  dress  up  as 
Mariandl,  her  maid,  but  instead  it  proves  to  be  her 
cousin,  Baron  Ochs,  who  is  looking  for  someone  to 
bring  the  silver  rose  to  Sophie,  the  daughter  of  Faninal, 
as  a  token  of  betrothal.  The  Princess  suggests  Octavian, 
and  the  Baron  accepts ;  meanwhile  the  latter  is  flirting 
with  the  maid,  and  arranges  to  meet  her  the  next 
evening.  Octavian  arrives  at  Faninal's  house  with  the 
rose ;  when  he  sees  Sophie  they  immediately  fall  in  love 
so  that  when  Baron  Ochs  arrives  he  gets  a  cold  recep- 
tion, and  accuses  Octavian  of  stealing  the  affections  of 
Sophie.  A  quarrel  follows  in  which  the  Baron  is 
slightly  wounded;  Sophie  and  Octavian  plan  another 
meeting.  The  Baron  is  waiting  in  the  sitting  room  of 
a  tavern  for  the  Princess'  maid;  when  she  arrives  he 
at  once  commences  his  love-making,  but  is  surprised 
by  Faninal,  who  sends  for  the  police  to  arrest  him. 
The  maid,  however,  removes  the  feminine  attire  and 
stands  revealed  as  Octavian,  also  declaring  himself 
Sophie's  fiance;  the  Baron  slinks  off,  a  disgraced 
man. 

Rosenkranz,  Adolf,  German  theatre  musician  and 
composer,  born  Halle,  Dec.  5,  1829;  died  at  Mannheim 
in  June,  1895 ;  he  wrote  orchestral  music. 

Rosenkranz,  Friedrich,  German  military  band- 
master, born  in  1818;  died  at  Heidelberg  in  Jan.  1903. 
He  composed  fantasias,  potpourris  and  other  military 
music,  as  well  as  a  violin  method  and  violin  pieces. 

Rosenlecker,  Georges,  French  composer,  born 
Havre,  Oct.  9,  1849;  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  He  wrote 
piano  pieces,  songs  and  the  opera  La  L&gende  de 
rOndine. 

Rosenmiiller,  Johann,  German  composer,  organist, 
cantor  and  teacher,  born  at  Olsnitz,  Saxony,  about  1620; 
died  Wolfenbiittel,  Sept.  10  or  n,  1684.  He  was  musi- 
cal director  at  the  Thomaskirche,  Leipzig,  from  1648-55. 
His  compositions  include  motets,  dance  music,  sonatas 
and  other  instrumental  music. 

Rosenoff,  Emil  Karlovitch,  Russian  composer, 
musicologist  and  music  librarian,  born  Paris,  Oct.  14, 
1861 ;  pupil  of  Safonoff,  Laroche  and  Arensky.  Rose- 
noff'and  Taneieff  founded,  in  1901,  the  Musicological 
Society,  at  Moscow.  He  composed  songs,  and  piano 
works,  and  also  wrote  various  pedagogical  books. 


Rosensteiner,  Hans,  Austrian  conductor,  born 
Baden,  near  Vienna,  Oct.  I,  1864;  died  Graz,  Sept.  6, 
1911 ;  pupil  of  Dont,  Stocker  and  Franz  Krenn.  After 
directing  elsewhere  in  Austria,  in  1906  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Styrian  Musikverein  at  Graz. 

Rosenstengel,  Heinrich  August,  German  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Hochheim,  Erfurt,  Mar.  16, 
1854;  died  Warendorf,  July  27,  1911.  He  wrote  cho- 
ruses, pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ,  and  songs. 

Rosenstock,  Josef,  Polish  composer,  pianist  and 
conductor,  born  Cracow,  Jan.  27,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Lale- 
wicz  and  Schreker  at  Vienna.  He  played  and  conducted 
in  various  places,  in  1929  succeeding  Bodanzky  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Rosenthal,  Felix,  Austrian  composer,  piano  teacher, 
lecturer  and  writer,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  2,  1867;  pupil 
of  Epstein,  Fuchs  and  Adler.  He  taught  at  Breslau 
and  contributed  essays,  chiefly  on  piano  technic,  to  mu- 
sical journals.  His  compositions  include  instrumental 
music  and  songs. 

Rosenthal,  Manuel,  French  pianist  and  composer, 
born  June  18,  1904;  his  piano  works  include  Eight 
Bagatelles. 

Rosenthal,  Moritz,  Austrian  pianist,  born-Lemberg, 
Dec.  19,  1862.  He  studied  with  a  local  teacher  named 
Galath,  and  then  with  Karl  Mikuli,  a  pupil  of  Chopin 
and  director  of  the  Lemberg  Conservatory;  the  two 
played  Chopin's  Rondo  in  C  for  two  pianos  in  public 
in  1872.  Upon  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Vienna, 
he  studied  with  Rafael  Joseffy,  making  his  debut  in 
1876  at  Vienna  in  Chopin's  F  minor  Concerto,  Bee- 
thoven's thirty-two  variations,  and  pieces  by  Mendels- 
sohn and  Liszt.  He  then  played  in  Roumania,  where 
he  was  made  Royal  Court  Pianist  by  the  King.  The 
years  1876  to  1878  were  spent  in  study  with  Liszt  at 
Weimar  and  Rome ;  he  was  enthusiastically  received  in 
Paris  and  Petrograd  in  1878.  He  then  retired  for  six 
years  while  he  studied  classical  courses,  philosophy  and 
aesthetics  at  Vienna.  In  1884  he  re-appeared  on  the 
concert  stage  there ;  his  stupendous  technique  and  physi- 
cal endurance  resulted  in  his  being  hailed  by  some  critics 
as  the  greatest  living  technician.  He  then  toured  for 
many  years  in  Europe,  and  has  made  many  visits  to  the 
United  States.  Rosenthal  has  composed  a  few  pieces 
for  the  piano,  and  a  study  in  thirds  on  Chopin's  "Min- 
ute" Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  i ;  also  a  series  of  technical 
studies  in  collaboration  with  Ludwig  Schytte.  During 
recent  tours  of  the  United  States,  he  has  appeared 
a  number  of  times  on  the  radio. 

Rosenwald,  Hans  Hermann,  German  composer, 
born  Jan.  17,  1907 ;  he  has  written  an  orchestral  suite, 
a  sonata  for  two  pianos  and  songs. 

Rosenzweig,  Alfred,  Austrian  critic,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1897.  He  wrote  for  an  important  Viennese 
paper. 
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Rosenzweig,  Jozef,  Polish  writer,  born  at  Warsaw 
in  1869;  pupil  of  Riemann  at  Leipzig  and  B.  Roth 
at  Dresden.  Critic  for  Polish  journals,  he  wrote  studies 
on  musical  acoustics  and  aesthetics. 

Rosenzweig,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  composer,  died 
Vienna,  May  31,  1899;  he  wrote  dances  and  Austrian 
national  airs. 

Roser  (von  Reiter),  Franz  de  Paula,  Austrian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Naarn,  Upper  Austria, 
in  1779;  died  Pest,  Aug.  12,  1830.  Between  1800-30 
he  wrote  for  Vienna,  Linz  and  Pest  nearly  a  hundred 
compositions  for  the  stage,  including  operas,  oper- 
ettas, ballets,  pantomimes  and  musical  plays. 

Roser,  Valentin,  middle  i8th  century  French  com- 
poser. He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
and  wrote  chamber  music. 

Roses,  Jose,  Spanish  priest,  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Barcelona,  Feb.  9,  1791 ;  died  there,  Jan.  2, 
1856;  pupil  of  Sampere.  He  succeeded  Samper e  as  or- 
ganist at  Santa  Maria  del  Pino,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote  much  sacred 
music,  including  masses,  motets,  requiems  and  graduals. 

Rosetti,  Francesco  Antonius,  see  Rossler,  Franz 
Anton. 

Rosetti  (Rosseti),  Steffano,  middle  i6th  century 
Italian  composer  and  choirmaster,  born  at  Nice;  in 
1565  lived  at  Florence.  He  published,  between  1560-73 
several  books  of  madrigals,  canzoni  and  motets  for 
various  numbers  of  voices. 

Rosi,  Eugene,  French  composer,  born  in  1868 ;  died 
at  Paris  in  Sept.  1928;  he  wrote  chansons,  including 
the  popular  Sur  Us  bords  de  la  Tamise. 

Rosier  (Hosiers),  Charles,  late  I7th  century  French 
violinist,  musical  director  and  composer ;  in  the  service 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at  Bonn.  He  wrote  concerted 
instrumental  music,  motets  and  a  guitar  method. 

Rosiero,  Rocco,  early  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Cremona  about  1720.  His  in- 
struments are  so  well  made  that  they  have  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  more  famous  makers. 

Rosiers  (Roziers),  Andre  de,  Sieur  de  Beaulieu, 

middle  I7th  century  French  composer.  Between 
1634-72  he  composed  sixteen  books  of  part  songs,  songs 
and  dance  music. 

Rosin  or  Resin  (Ger.,  Kolophon;  Fr.,  colophone; 
It.  colofonia).  A  preparation  used  on  the  hair  of  a 
violin  bow  to  make  it  grip  the  strings.  It  is  made 
from  the  refined  residue  of  the  gum  from  which 
turpentine  has  been  extracted,  and  is  ordinarily  used  in 
this  state.  Some  kinds  are  combined  with  pitch  to  make 
it  stiff  for  use  on  a  double-bass  bow ;  other  substances 
have  been  added,  but  found  injurious  to  the  tone. 

Rosing,  Vladimir,  Russian  tenor,  born  St.  Peters- 
burg, Jan.  23,  1890.  He  studied  under  George  Power, 
Jean  de  Reszke,  Kartgeva  and  Sbriglia,  and  in  1912  he 
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made  his  operatic  debut  at  the  Art-Opera  in  St.  Peters- 
burg as  Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin.  His  London  debut 
took  place  at  Albert  Hall  in  1913 ;  he  then  sang  in  most 
of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  becoming  as  well  known 
as  a  song  recitalist  as  an  opera  singer,  and  excelling 
in  character  songs.  In  1923  he  became  head  of  the 
Opera  School  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Rosingrave,  see  Roseingrave. 

Roskin,  Janot  S.,  Lettish  composer  and  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Rjesitza,  Apr.  17,  1884.  He  founded  the 
"Hatikwah"  publishing  house  at  Berlin  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Jewish  music.  He  wrote  piano  pieces  and  songs, 
and  edited  Jewish  folk  music. 

Roskosny,  Josef  Richard,  Bohemian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Sept.  21,  1833;  died  there  in 
1913.  He  made  successful  tours  of  Italy,  Serbia  and 
Rumania.  He  acquired  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser of  popular  operas.  The  influence  of  Smetana 
tended  to  strengthen  his  earlier  style,  which  was  tinged 
by  the  eroticism  of  Gounod  and  the  facile  side  of  Men- 
delssohn. His  pleasing  eclecticism  shows  that  he  had 
no  large  freedom  of  thought,  but  his  operatic  music 
is  effective,  thanks  to  his  sense  of  stagecraft.  He  wrote 
six  operas,  a  quantity  of  piano  music,  and  songs. 

Roslavetz,  Nikolai  Andreivich,  Russian  composer, 
born  at  Surai,  Government  of  Chernigov,  Jan.  5,  1881. 
He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  has 
evolved  a  theory  that  music  must  express  thought,  not 
feeling,  also  asserting  that  the  enjoyment  of  music  will 
soon  be  entirely  restricted  to  reading  through  a  com- 
position, performed  music  being  heard  only  for  dancing 
and  marching.  Musically,  Roslavetz  may  be  considered 
to  have  started  where  Scriabin  left  off.  As  early  as 
1911  he  employed  a  far  more  complicated  harmonic 
system  than  the  great  Russian  just  mentioned.  His 
works  include  a  symphony,  two  symphonic  poems,  a 
quintet  for  harp,  oboe,  two  violas  and  'cello,  five  string 
quartets,  two  piano  trios,  five  violin  sonatas,  two  'cello 
sonatas  and  some  songs. 

Rosier,  Gustav,  German  teacher  and  composer,  bom 
Dessau,  Sept.  2,  1819;  died  there,  Dec.  24,  1882;  pupil 
of  Friedrich  Schneider.  He  wrote  one  opera  which 
had  a  considerable  number  of  performances  at  Dessau. 
He  made  the  vocal  scores  of  Bach's  cantatas  for  the 
Peters  edition. 

Rosier,  Hans,  Austrian  operatic  singer  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Dec.  14,  1867 ;  died  Hanover,  July 
13,  1916;  he  wrote  choral  works  and  songs. 

Rosier,  Johann  Joseph,  Hungarian  musical  director 
and  composer,  born  Schemnitz,  Aug.  22,  1771;  died 
Prague,  Jan.  25,  1813.  He  traveled  for  ten  years  in 
Germany  with  an  opera  company  which  he  directed  and 
later  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera  in  Vienna.  He 
wrote  operas,  cantatas,  sonatas  for  piano  and  viola,  a 
piano  concerto  and  a  string  quartet. 


ROSOWSKY— ROSSI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA 


Rosowsky,  Salomon,  Russian  composer  and  educa- 
tor, born  at  Riga  in  1878.  He  is  director  of  the  Cantor 
School  at  Jerusalem.  His  music,  specifically  Jewish  in 
character,  includes  a  symphonic  poem,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Rospigliosi  (Ruspigliosi),  Marchese  Giulio,  Pope 
Clement  IX,  Italian  librettist,  born  Pistoia,  Jan.  28, 
1600;  died  Rome,  Dec.  9,  1669.  He  wrote  texts  for 
several  operatic  works. 

Ross,  Earle  Douglass,  La,  see  La  Ross,  Earle  Doug- 
lass. 

Ross,  Gilbert,  contemporary  American  violinist,  born 
at  Madison,  Wis.  He  studied  under  Sametini  and 
Leopold  Auer,  made  his  concert  debut  in  1922  at 
Berlin  and,  after  touring  in  Germany,  made  his  new 
York  debut  in  1923. 

Ross,  Hugh  Cuthbert  Melville,  English  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Langport,  Somerset,  Aug.  21,  1898. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1921  going  to  Canada,  where  he  conducted  the 
Winnipeg  Male  Chorus,  and  was  organist  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church  there.  In  1922  he  founded  the  Winni- 
peg Philharmonic  Mixed  Chorus,  which  has  been  heard 
in  eastern  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

Ross,  John,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
Newcastle,  Oct.  12,  1763;  died  Aberdeen,  July  28,  1837. 
He  was  organist  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  from 
1783  until  his  death.  His  compositions  include  piano 
concertos  and  sonatas,  songs,  canzonets,  hymns  and 
waltzes. 

Ross,  Lanny  (Lancelot  Patrick  Ross),  American 
tenor,  born  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  19,  1906.  He  studied 
at  Yale  University  and  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and 
later  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  under  Mme. 
Schoen-Rene,  afterward  privately  under  Cesare  Sturani. 
Desiring  to  finance  his  law  studies,  he  began  singing 
on  the  radio,  where  his  popularity  soon  became  such 
as  to  make  him  abandon  further  thought  of  the  law. 
Besides  having  sung  on  numerous  radio  programs,  he 
has  been  popular  in  musical  films  and  in  concerts ;  his 
New  York  concert  debut  took  place  at  Town  Hall  in 
Nov.  1936. 

Rossari,  Gustavo,  Italian  horn  player  and  composer, 
born  Milan,  Dec.  27,  1827;  died  there,  Nov.  30,  1881. 
He  wrote  a  method  for  wind  instruments,  pieces  for 
flute,  violin,  horn  and  trombone,  and  also  marches 
and  dances. 

Rossaro,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born  at 
Crescentino,  Vercelli,  in  1828;  died  Turin,  Feb.  7, 
1878.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  sonatas  and 
other  music  for  piano,  and  a  noteworthy  fantasia  for 
piano  and  double-bass. 

Rossbach,  August,  German  musicologist,  born 
Schmalkalden,  Aug.  26,  1823;  died  Breslau,  July  22, 
1898.  A  professor  of  classical  philology,  he  wrote 
monographs  on  early  Greek  music. 


Rossberg,  Gustav,  German  oboist,  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  I,  1838;  died  there, 
Nov.  15,  1910;  violin  pupil  of  Flodoard  Geyer.  For 
many  years  connected  with  military  music,  in  1896  he 
became  professor  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Rossel,  Willy,  German  organist,  choirmaster,  bari- 
tone and  composer,  born  Plauen,  Apr.  I,  1877.  His 
compositions  include  a  'cello  and  piano  sonata,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Rosselini,  Renzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome,  Feb. 
2,  1908.  His  compositions  include  the  ballet  La  Danza 
di  Dassine;  Ditirambo  a  Dioniso  for  orchestra;  an  or- 
chestral prelude  for  Tasso's  Aminta;  a  Trio  for  violin, 
piano  and  violoncello;  Cantl  di  marzo  for  orchestra; 
two  orchestral  suites ;  La  fontana  malata  for  violin  and 
piano ;  and  a  four-act  opera,  Alcassino  e  Nicolletta. 

Rosselli,  Francesco,  see  Roselli,  Francesco. 

Rosselli-Nissim,  Mary,  Italian  composer  and  artist, 
born  Florence,  June  9,  1864;  her  compositions  include 
operas,  patriotic  choruses,  and  many  songs. 

Rosseter,  Philip,  English  composer  and  lutenist, 
born  about  1575 ;  died  London,  May  5,  1623.  He  played 
at  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  published  songs  for  the  lute 
and  other  instruments. 

Rosseti,  StefFano,  see  Rosetti,  Steffano. 

Rossi,  Alessandro  de,  early  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Rome.  A  pupil  of  Fran- 
cesco Gasparini,  he  lived  at  Vienna  and  Prague.  He 
wrote  a  concerto  for  two  violins,  viola,  two  trombe  de 
caccia  and  bass,  and  also  cantatas. 

Rossi,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Lemberg,  Apr.  4,  1839;  died  at  Vienna  in  Oct.  1906; 
pupil  of  Josef  Menzel  at  Vienna  and  Tonassi  at  Venice. 
He  composed  songs,  piano,  violin,  orchestral,  operatic 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Rossi,  Cesare,  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Naples,  Dec.  31,  1842;  died  at  Milan  in  Mar.  1907.  A 
theater  conductor  at  Naples,  he  wrote  two  operas. 

Rossi,  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Rivarolo,  near  Mantua,  Jan.  20,  1858; 
died  Casalmaggiore,  July  27,  1930;  pupil  of  Ferrari, 
Dacci  and  Bottesini.  Among  his  compositions  are  two 
operas. 

Rossi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Ban 
about  1645;  died  there,  after  1689;  Canon  of  Bari  in 
1680,  he  wrote  operas,  an  oratorio,  a  requiem  and 
psalms.  His  opera  Mitrane  contains  the  air  Ah!  ren- 
dimi  quel  core  by  which  he  is  remembered. 

Rossi,  Gaetano,  Italian  librettist,  born  at  Verona  in 
1780;  died  there,  Jan.  27,  1855.  A  playwright  at  the 
Fenice  Theater,  Venice,  he  wrote  more  than  a  hundred 
opera  libretti,  including  some  for  Donizetti,  Rossini, 
Mercadante  and  Meyerbeer. 

Rossi,  Giovanni  Battista,  late  i6th  and  early  17th 
century  Italian  monk,  composer  and  writer,  born  at 
Genoa.  In  1618  he  published  a  work  elucidating  cer- 
tain phases  of  mensural  notation,  which  contained  can- 
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tilene  for  from  two  to  five  voices,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  a  book  of  four-part  masses. 

Rossi,  Giovanni  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  born 
Borgo  San  Donnino,  Parma,  Aug.  5,  1828;  died  Parma, 
Mar.  30,  1886.  He  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservator}7, 
afterward  leading  a  theater  orchestra  at  Parma,  where 
he  was  organist  at  the  court  chapel  and  director  of  the 
Parma  Conservatory.  He  also  conducted  at  the  Teatro 
Carlo  Felice,  Genoa.  Among  his  works  are  numerous 
operas,  a  symphony  and  church  music. 

Rossi,  Giulio,  Italian  operatic  basso,  born  Rome, 
Oct.  27,  1865.  After  studying  under  Oreste  Tomassoni 
and  making  his  debut  in  1887  at  Parma  in  Petrella's 
lone,  he  sang  successfully  in  Italy,  Russia,  England  and 
South  America,  and  spent  some  time  at  Milan,  Madrid, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  From  1908-13  he 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
Also  a  concert  singer,  he  made  tours  with  both  Patti 
and  Tetrazzini.  He  had  a  powerful  voice  of  wide 
range,  and  sang  in  the  premieres  of  Franchetti's 
Colombo  (1892);  Fior  d'Alpe  (1894)  and  Mascagni's 
Rat  cliff  (1895). 

Rossi,  Giuseppe,  late  i8th  century  Italian  composer, 
choirmaster  and  theorist.  Choirmaster  at  Terni  Cathe- 
dral, he  wrote  the  opera  La  sposa  in  Liverno,  and  also 
published  a  treatise  on  counterpoint. 

Rossi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1869.  Self-taught  in  his  profession,  he  founded 
his  business  at  Rome.  His  instruments,  which  are  most 
frequently  modeled  after  those  of  Stradivarius,  have 
been  awarded  various  prizes. 

Rossi,  Isidore,  Italian  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Correggio,  Dec.  13,  1815;  died  Pavia,  Jan.  5,  1884; 
his  works  include  operas,  an  oratorio,  a  symphony,  a 
cantata  and  chamber  music. 

Rossi,  Lauro,  Italian  operatic  composer,  born  Mace- 
rata,  Feb.  19,  1810;  died  Cremona,  May  5,  1885.  After 
studying  under  Furno,  Zingarelli  and  Crescentini  at 
the  Naples  Conservatory,  he  produced  his  first  work, 
the  opera  buffa  Le  Contesse  villane,  in  1829.  In  1832 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Teatro  Valle,  Rome,  sub- 
sequently visiting  Havana,  Mexico  and  New  Orleans 
with  an  opera  troupe.  He  was  made  head  of  the  Milan 
Conservatory  in  1850,  and  in  1871  succeeded  Merca- 
dante  as  director  of  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He  com- 
posed thirty  operas,  Nero  being  the  finest,  and  also  an 
oratorio  (Saul),  masses,  cantatas,  songs  and  fugues  for 
strings. 

Rossi,  Lorenzo  de,  Abbate,  Italian  choirmaster, 
tenor  and  composer,  born  at  Rome  in  1720;  died  there, 
Aug.  6,  1794.  A  singer  in  the  Papal  Choir,  he  wrote 
a  piano  sonata. 

Rossi>  Luigi  Aloysius  Rubeus,  Italian  composer 
and  singer,  born  at  Torre  Maggiora  in  1598;  died  Rome, 
Feb.  19,  1653;  pupil  of  de  Macque  at  Naples.  About 
1620  he  was  a  singer  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini  at  Rome.  Mazarin  invited  him  to  Paris,  where 
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his  opera  Le  Manage  d'Orph&e  et  Euridice  was  pro- 
duced in  1647,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Italian  opera  to  be  given  in  Paris.  He  also  wrote 
thirteen  cantatas,  and  other  works. 

Rossi,  Luigi  Felice,  Italian  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Brandizzo,  Piedmont,  July  27,  1805 1  died 
Turin,  June  20,  1863;  pupil  of  Raimondi  and  Zingarelli 
at  Naples.  He  edited  and  wrote  articles  on  musical  sub- 
jects ;  his  compositions  include  operatic  and  sacred  cho- 
ral works. 

Rossi,  Marcello,  Austrian  violin  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Oct.  16,  1862;  died  Bellagio,  June 
4,  1897;  pupil  of  Lauterbach  and  Kretschmer.  He  com- 
posed and  made  arrangements  for  violin. 

Rossi,  Michael  Angelo,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
composer  and  musician,  born  at  Rome;  organ  pupil  of 
Frescobaldi.  He  wrote  an  opera,  Enninia  sul  Giordano, 
which  was  produced  in  1635  or  1637  at  the  Palace  of 
Taddeo  Barberini,  Prefect  of  Rome  and  Prince  of  Pal- 
estrina.  This  work  was  based  on  a  scene  in  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered  and,  like  most  Roman  operas  of 
the  time,  the  music  had  no  dramatic  power,  and  the 
form  of  the  drama  was  used  simply  to  give  an  excuse 
for  scenic  embellishments  and  graceful  pastoral  music. 
He  also  composed  for  the  clavier. 

Rossi,  Nino,  Italianj  concert  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Forli,  Nov.  24, 1895 ;  studied  at  Bologna 
and  Rome.  He  has  written  piano  pieces. 

Rossi,  Roberto,  Italian  concert  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Borzano,  Reggio  Emilia,  Oct.  21,  1877; 
pupil  of  Respighi.  His  compositions  include  an  or- 
chestral suite,  symphonic  poem,  overture,  violin  pieces, 
piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Rossi,  Salomone,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Jewish  composer.  At  the  court  of  Mantua  from  1587 
to  1628,  he  achieved  such  high  favor  with  two  dukes 
that  he  was  allowed  to  appear  without  the  yellow  badge 
that  all  other  Jews  were  compelled  to  wear.  He  wrote 
madrigals,  canzonets,  and  four  books  of  instrumental 
music  called  Sinfonie  e  gagliarde  and  Sonate. 

Rossignol,  Felix  Ludger,  see  Joncieres,  Victorin  de. 

Rossignol,  Le  (Eng.  The  Nightingale),  lyrical 
tale  in  three  acts,  text  after  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
music  by  I.  Stravinsky  and  S.  Mitousoff,  composed  in 
1914.  The  story  is :  a  fisherman  is  waiting  in  his  boat 
for  the  song  of  a  nightingale  which  delights  him  every 
night.  Soon  the  bird  begins  to  sing,  and  other  people 
arrive  on  the  scene:  the  king's  chamberlain  and  cook, 
and  a  priest.  The  cook,  having  heard  of  the  marvellous 
bird,  brings  an  invitation  for  the  nightingale  to  sing  in 
the  palace.  The  bird  remarks  that  his  music  will  sound 
out  of  place  at  court,  and  that  it  is  far  more  advisable 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  forest  by  the  sea,  where  he 
belongs.  However  the  bird  submits  to  the  emperor's 
will,  and  alighting  on  the  hand  of  the  cook,  is  taken  to 
the  palace.  At  the  royal  residence,  where  the  court 
is  assembled,  the  emperor  enters  with  great  eclat,  bear- 
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ing  the  nightingale  on  his  hand.  As  a  reward  for  his 
wonderful  singing  the  emperor  offers  the  bird  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Slipper,  but  the  nightingale  replies  that 
to  have  pleased  the  emperor  is  sufficient  reward.  Then 
two  ambassadors  from  Japan  arrive  with  a  mechanical 
bird,  of  whose  singing  the  nightingale  is  envious,  and 
flies  away;  for  this  affront,  the  emperor  condemns  it 
to  perpetual  banishment.  Later  the  emperor  is  ill, 
and  Death  sits  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  wearing  his 
crown  and  grasping  his  sceptre.  The  nightingale  ap- 
pears, and  Death  is  so  charmed  by  the  bird's  song,  that 
he  gives  back  the  royal  accoutrements  and  retires. 

Rossini,  Gioacchino  Antonio,  Italian  opera  com- 
poser, born  Pesaro,  Feb.  29,  1792;  died  Passy,  Nov.  13, 
1868.  When  his  father,  town  trumpeter  of  Lugo,  was 
imprisoned  for  political  activities,  his  mother  took  the 
child  to  Bologna,  where  she  became  a  successful  singer. 
He  was  left  much  alone  by  his  parents  from  the  time 
he  was  four,  as  they  had  to  tour  with  an  opera  troupe 
to  earn  a  living.  He  managed  to  obtain  some  instruc- 
tion in  both  piano  and  voice,  later  singing  in  churches 
and  becoming  a  theatre  accompanist.  In  1807  he  studied 
at  the  Bologna  Liceo  with  Padre  Mattel ;  also  the  'cello 
with  Cavedagni;  and  while  there  won  a  prize  for  his 
cantata  II  Pianto  d' Armenia  per  la  morte  VOrfeo.  His 
first  attempt  at  stage  composition  was  the  opera  buffa 
La  cambiale  di  matrimonio  which  was  successfully  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Mose  Theatre,  Venice,  in  1810.  As 
an  opera  composer,  he  was  successful  from  the  outset 
of  his  career,  and  received  many  commissions,  in  1812 
alone  composing  five  operas.  Tancredi,  his  first  tre- 
mendous .  success,  was  produced  at  Venice  in  1813; 
this  was  followed  in  1814  by  the  equally  important 
L'ltaliana  in  Algeri.  Elated  by  the  success  of  these 
lighter  works,  he  next  set  the  text  of  one  of  Paisiello's 
operas  Alinaviva,  ossia  Vinutile  precauisione,  and  pro- 
duced it  in  Rome  in  1816,  where  it  was  hissed  at  the 
first  performance,  because  Paisiello's  opera  on  the  same 
subject  was  a  favorite,  and  cheered  at  the  second. 
This  work  was  later  known  as  the  Barber  of  Seville 
and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  masterpieces  of  all  Italian 
opera  buffa.  From  1815  to  1823  he  wrote  no  less  than 
twenty  operas,  visited  Vienna  in  1822,  and  spent  five 
months  in  London  the  next  year,  where  he  earned 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  He  then  settled  in  Paris, 
and  became  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Theatre,  and  was 
also  made  "Composer  to  the  King"  and  "Inspector- 
General  of  French  song"  with  a  salary  of  twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  For  some  time  he  was  content  to  make 
French  versions  of  some  of  his  Italian  operas,  but  in 
1829  produced  his  masterpiece  William  Tell  with  tre- 
mendous success.  With  the  production  of  this  work 
he  abruptly  stopped  composing,  although  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  held  to  his  resolution  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  life  except  for  the  composition  of 
his  ^  celebrated  Stabat  Mater,  the  first  six  numbers  of 
which  were  written  in  1832,  and  the  remaining  four 
in  1841,  the  first  complete  performance  being  given 
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in  1842.  He  then  lived  in  retirement  at  Florence  and 
Bologna,  but  in  1855  returned  once  more  to  Paris, 
where  he  did  no  composing  of  consequence.  Other  im- 
portant operas  of  Rossini  include  Sigisnwndo,  La 
CenerentolOj  La  Gazsaladra,  Armida,  Moise  en  Egypte 
and  Semiramide.  He  also  wrote  cantatas,  canzonets, 
ariettas,  hymns,  short  cantatas,  songs  and  choral  works. 
He  was  a  classic  composer  of  Italian  opera,  and  was 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  "Swan  of  Pesaro."  Ros- 
sini's biography  has  been  written  by  Francis  Toye,  and 
by  Henri  de  Curzon. 

Rossini,  Isabella  Angela  Colbran,  see  Colbran,  Isa- 
bella Angela. 

Rossi,  Damian  von,  Russian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Beltz,  July  13,  1852;  studied  at  the  Leip- 
zig and  Vienna  conservatories,  later  studying  under 
Liszt  at  Pest.  A  prominent  pianist,  he  taught  for  many 
years  at  Odessa. 

Rosslawets,  Nikolai  Andreievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Surai,  Government  of  Chernigov,  Jail.  5, 
1 88 1 ;  pupil  of  Hfimaly,  Iljinsky  and  Wassilenko  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Rossler,  Franz  Anton  (Francesco  Antonius 
Rosetti),  Bohemian  composer,  born  at  Leitmeritz  in 
1750;  died  Ludwigslust,  June  30,  1792.  He  was  musi- 
cian to  Prince  Wallerstein  in  1773,  and  in  1789  court 
music  director  at  Schwerin.  He  wrote  several  operas, 
two  oratorios,  a  requiem,  thirty-four  symphonies,  nine 
string  quartets,  a  concerto  for  flute  and  other  chamber 
music. 

Rossler,  Richard,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Riga,  Nov.  14,  1880;  pupil  of  Rudorff 
and  Bruch.  He  has  written  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Rossler,  Wolfgang,  German  opera  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Diisseldorf,  Dec.  4,  1904;  he  has  written 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Rossomandi,  Florestano,  Italian  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Bovino,  Foggia,  Aug.  22, 
1857;  died  Naples,  Jan.  19,  1933;  pupil  of  Cesi  and 
Serrao  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He  composed  piano 
and  violin  works  and  a  piano  method. 

Rosswiese,  Erich  Lieberrnann,  see  Liebermann- 
Rosswiese,  Erich. 

Rost,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ehrenfried,  German 
musicologist,  born  Bautzen,  Apr.  n,  1768;  died  Leip- 
zig, Feb.  12,  1835.  He  wrote  essays  on  music  and 
musical  education. 

Rostand,  Alexis  Jean,  French  composer,  born  Mar- 
seilles, Dec.  22,  1844;  pupil  of  Bignon,  Arnoux  and 
Morel.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  an  opera,  a  ballad  for 
solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  psalm,  piano  pieces  and 
twenty  songs. 

Rosth  (Rosthius),  Johann  Kaspar  Nikolaus,  late 
1 6th  century  German  composer  and  conductor,  born  at 
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Weimar  after  1550.  He  wrote  songs,  motets  and  other 
sacred  music. 

Roswaenge,  Helge,  Danish  tenor,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Aug.  23,  1897.  He  made  his  debut  in  1921, 
sang  at  divers  places,  and  in  1929  was  engaged  by  the 
Berlin  Opera. 

Rosza,  Miklos,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Apr.  18,  1907;  pupil  of  Grabner  at 
Leipzig.  He  has  written  numerous  works  on  Magyar 
themes  for  piano  and  for  piano  and  violin. 

Rota,  (i)  a  round,  as  the  English  Sunier  is  icumen 
in;  (2)  a  musical  instrument,  see  Rote. 

Rota,  Andrea,  Italian  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1553 ;  died  in  1597.  Choirmaster 
at  San  Petronio's  Church,  Bologna,  after  1583,  he  pub- 
lished three  books  of  madrigals,  two  of  motets  and  one 
of  masses. 

Rota,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  writer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Trieste,  Sept.  25,  1836;  died  there,  Apr. 
27,  1911.  He  wrote  operas,  church  music  and  choral 
works. 

Rota  (Rota-Rinaldi),  Nino,  Italian  composer,  born 
Milan,  Dec.  3,  1911 ;  studied  under  Casella  and  Pizzetti 
at  Rome  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia. Among  his  works  are  an  orchestral  serenata ; 
Baili  for  small  orchestra ;  a  sonata  for  viola  and  piano ; 
an  invenzioni  for  string  quartet;  a  quintet  for  flute, 
oboe,  viola,  violoncello  and  harp;  and  a  canzone  for 
eleven  instruments. 

Rote  (Rotte),  an  ancient  German  instrument  shaped 
like  a  narrow  lyre.  An  example  was  found  lying  upon 
the  bones  of  a  7th  century  knight  in  a  tomb  in  southern 
Germany.  Ancient  manuscripts  are  credited  with  the 
statement  that  the  rote  was  used  by  the  jugglers  who 
acted  as  aides  of  the  troubadours.  The  name  rote  (or 
rota)  was  sometimes  given  to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  or- 
ganistrum  and  vielle. 

Rotella,  Pasquale  la,  see  La  Rotella,  Pasqwle. 

Roters,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Oldenburg,  July  6",  1892;  pupil  of  Mayer-Mahr 
and  Georg  Schumann.  Among  his  many  compositions 
are  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral,  operatic  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Roth,  Bertrand,  Swiss  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  director,  born  Degershein,  St.  Gall,  Feb.  12, 
1855;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  under 
Liszt.  He  taught  piano  at  various  places  before  open- 
ing his  own  school  in  1890.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Roth,  Charles  Alfred,  Swedish  pianist,  organist 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Falun,  Dec.  29,  1870;  pupil 
of  Hilda  Thegerstrom  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory, 
later  continuing  his  studies  under  E.  M.  Delaborde  and 
Raoul  Pugno  in  Paris.  He  made  concert  tours  in  Eng- 
land, Scandinavia,  Germany  and  France  before  settling 
in  London  in  1906  as  an  organist  and  conductor. 


Roth,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Vienna,  Aug.  7,  1837 ;  died  there,  Oct.  24, 
1907;  brother  of  Louis  Roth.  He  traveled  in  America 
with  Ole  Bull,  and  conducted  at  various  European  thea- 
ters. His  works  were  chiefly  dance  music. 

Roth,  Fridolin,  German  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  Freiburg,  Feb.  25,  1871 ;  his  works  include  masses 
and  other  church  music,  choruses  and  organ  pieces. 

Roth,  Herman,  German  composer,  teacher  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Hornberg,  Baden,  Feb.  15,  1882;  pupil 
of  Wolfrum  and  Riemann.  He  composed  songs  and 
organ  music,  edited  works  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
Handel  and  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  and  wrote  a 
study  on  Heinrich  Kaspar  Schmid. 

Roth,   Johann,    German   violoncellist,    choral   con- 
ductor, teacher  and  composer,  born  Lachen,  May  24, 
1852;  died  Ludwigshafen,  May  22,  1926.     He  wrote 
piano  pieces  and  more  than  a  hundred  songs. 
Roth,  Kalman,  see  Ronay,  Kalman. 
Roth,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  May  6,  1885; 
among  his  compositions  are  orchestral  works,  chamber 
music,  violin  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Roth,  Louis,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  30,  1843 ;  died  there,  Sept.  28,  1929.  A 
theater  conductor  for  many  years  at  Berlin,  he  wrote 
twelve  operettas  and  other  stage  pieces. 

Roth,  Philipp,  German  composer  and  concert  'cellist, 
born  Tarnowitz,  Silesia,  Oct.  25,  1853 ;  died  Berlin,  June 
9,  1898;  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Miiller  and  Hausmann. 
Among  his  works  is  a  'cello  method. 

Roth,  Werner  Georg,  German  theatre  conductor  and 
composer,  born  June  22,  1900;  he  has  written  dance 
fantasias,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  studies  and  songs. 

Roth  Quartet,  The,  contemporary  string  quartet, 
founded  in  1927,  with  Feri  Roth,  first  violin;  Jeno 
Antal,  second  violin;  Ferenc  Molnar,  viola;  and  Janos 
Scholz,  violoncello.  They  are  one  of  the  finest  of 
modern  chamber  music  organizations,  playing  with  a 
notable  unity  of  tone  and  feeling;  they  play  equally 
well  classic,  romantic  and  modern  works.  Their  Amer- 
ican debut  took  place  at  an  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
Festival  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Rothaug,  Franz  Josef,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Volkersbrunn,  Aug.  13,  1884;  his  works 
include  masses,  choruses,  songs  (some  with  guitar) 
and  chamber  music. 

Rothe,  Carl  M.  P.,  contemporary  German  music 
publisher;  he  founded  his  firm  at  Leipzig  in  1904. 

Rothe,  Johann  Christoph,  German  singer  and  vio- 
linist, born  at  Rosswein  in  1653 ;  died  at  Sondershausen 
in  1720.  He  was  employed  at  the  court  of  Coburg  and 
by  the  Prince  of  Sondershausen. 

Rothe,  Martha,  German  piano  virtuoso  and  educa- 
tor, born  Hamburg,  Sept.  21,  1901 ;  pupil  and  assistant 
of  Vera  Schapira.     She  directs  her  own  conservatory 
at  Hamburg. 
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Rothensteiner,  Oskar,  Austrian  bassoon,  piano, 
cembalo  and  celesta  virtuoso  and  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, July  i,  1901.  A  member  of  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  he  has  written  songs. 

Rother,  Artur,  German  composer,  pianist,  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stettin,  Oct.  12,  1885 ;  pupil  of  his  father 
and  Hugo  Kaun;  his  compositions  include  songs,  inci- 
dental dramatic  music  and  chamber  music. 

Rother,  Pater  Corbinian,  German  church  musician 
and  church  music  composer,  born  Gleiwitz,  Sept.  19, 
1900;  a  Franciscan  priest. 

Rother,  Paul,  German  violinist  and  chamber  music 
composer,  born  Kaisers waldau,  Jan.  13,  1870. 

Rothier,  Leon,  French  dramatic  bass,  born  Reims, 
Dec.  26,  1874;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under 
Crosti  (singing),  Lherie  (comic  opera),  and  Mel- 
chissedec  (opera),  winning  first  prize  in  all  three  classes 
on  graduation.  He  made  his  debut  as  Jupiter  in  Gou- 
nod's Philemon  et  Baucis  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
Paris,  and  later  sang  in  Marseilles,  Nice,  Lyons  and 
New  York,  where  he  first  appeared  as  Mephistopheles 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1910.  He  has  actually 
sung  over  one  hundred  roles,  all  in  French. 

Rothig,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Ebersbach,  Saxony,  Oct.  7,  1859;  died 
Leipzig,  Mar.  24,  1931 ;  studied  with  Riedel,  Papperitz, 
and  Gottfried  Weiss;  his  compositions  include  songs 
and  motets. 

Rothlisberger,  Edmond,  Swiss  violoncellist  and 
musicologist,  born  Kalkringen,  Nov.  7,  1858;  died  Neu- 
chatel,  Dec.  16,  1919;  he  wrote  on  Bach's  piano  com- 
positions. 

Rothmuhl,  Nicolaus,  Polish  tenor,  born  at  Warsaw, 
in  1857;  died  Berlin,  May  24,  1926;  pupil  of  Gans- 
bacher  at  the  Vienna  Music  Academy;  appeared  in 
operatic  works  of  Wagner,  Mascagni,  and  Verdi. 

Rothschild,  Baroness  W.  de,  igth  century  French 
composer,  many  of  whose  songs  were  popular  during 
her  period. 

Rothschild,  Pauline,  German  pianist,  born  Wein- 
heim,  Dec.  15,  1884;  studied  with  Wilhelm  Bopp, 
Ordenstein,  and  Carl  Friedberg. 

Rothschild,  Wilhelm  von,  German  song  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  5,  1832;  died  there, 
Mar.  8,  1924. 

Rothstein,  James,  German  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Konigsberg,  Nov.  23,  1871. 

Rothwell,  Walter  Henry,  English  pianist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  London,  Sept.  22,  1872;  died 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1927 ;  pupil  of  Epstein,  Fuchs,  Bruck- 
ner and  others.  He  toured  Austria,  Germany  and 
Switzerland  as  a  concert  pianist,  then  became  Mahler's 
assistant  at  the  Hamburg  Opera.  He  was  engaged  by 
Savage  to  conduct  Parsifal  performances  in  English 
at  New  York  and  other  American  cities.  He  conducted 
the  St.  Paul  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Civic  Or- 
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chestra,  New  York.  His  works  include  an  orchestral 
suite,  a  piano  concerto,  smaller  pieces  and  songs. 

Rotoli,  Augusto,  Italian  choral  conductor,  vocal 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Rome,  Jan.  7,  1847;  died 
Boston,  Nov.  26,  1904.  In  1885  ne  went  to  Boston  as 
instructor  in  singing  at  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  He  composed  sacred  music  and  songs. 

Rotondo  (It.),  round,  full,  as  of  a  tone. 

Rotschi,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  singing  teacher 
and  choral  director,  born  Welschenrohr,  Oct.  28,  1801 ; 
died  Solothurn,  Dec.  5,  1864.  His  compositions  in- 
clude stage  music,  church  music  and  children's  songs. 

Rotte,  see  Rote. 

Rottenberg,  Ludwig,  Austrian  chorus  master,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Czernowitz,  Bukowina,  Oct. 
11,  1864;  died  May  6,  1932;  pupil  of  Hfimaly,  Fuchs 
and  Mandyczewski.  He  was  chorus  master  at  the  Briinn 
state  theatre  and  at  the  Frankfort  Opera,  and  con- 
ductor of  Wagner  performances  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1912. 

Rotter,  Konrad,  German  song  composer,  born  Wiin- 
schelburg,  Glatz,  Nov.  23,  1801 ;  died  Breslau,  Feb.  25, 
1851. 

Rotter,  Ludwig,  Austrian  composer,  pianist,  organ- 
ist and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  6,  1810;  died 
there,  Apr.  5,  1895. 

Rotterdam  Trio,  The,  see  Wolfe-Verhey  Trio. 

Rottgers,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Hagen,  Dec.  2, 
1846;  pupil  of  Paul,  Jadassohn,  and  Papperitz  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory;  his  writings  include  articles  on 
piano  technique. 

Rottmannerv  Eduard,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Munich,  Sept.  2,  1809;  died  Speyer,  May 
4,  1843. 

Rouard,  Edouard,  French  operatic  baritone,  born 
Nice,  Nov.  22,  1876;  studied  with  Boudouresque  at 
Marseilles,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Nice  Opera  in 
1900.  Later  he  sang  in  other  towns,  and  made  his 
Parisian  debut  in  1920  at  the  Opera,  and  showed  he 
possessed  a  voice  of  clear  timbre  and  good  range. 

Rouart,  Lerolle  &  Cie.,  a  French  music  publishing 
house,  founded  in  1905  by  Alexis  Rouart ;  Lerolle  was 
taken  in  as  a  partner  in  1908,  and  an  important  change 
in  policy  resulted.  The  publication  of  salon  music  and 
monologues  was  discontinued,  and  the  issue  of  works 
by  modern  composers  such  as  d'Indy  and  Ropartz  was 
undertaken,  as  well  as  fine  reprints  of  the  classics. 
Rouart  died  in  1921 ;  the  business  then  came  under  the 
control  of  Lerolle,  Frangois  Hepp  and  Rouart's  widow. 

Roubin,  Amedee  de,  French  pianist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Apr.  22,  1822 ;  pupil  of  Napoleon 
Alkan;  his  works  include  military  music  for  a  large 
band  which  he  organized,  also  a  comic  opera  and  other 
vocal  music. 

Roucourt,  Jean  Baptiste,  Belgian  music  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Brussels,  Oct.  28,  1780;  died  there, 
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May  i,  1849.  He  was  the  finest  vocal  instructor  in  his 
native  city  for  many  years,  and  a  school  which  he  opened 
was  later  subsidized  by  the  government  and  named  the 
Royal  School  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  a 
cantata,  church  music  and  songs. 

Rouet  d'Omphale,  Le,  (Omphale's  Spinning 
Wheel),  a  symphonic  poem  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
composed  in  1871,  and  the  first  of  four  symphonic 
poems.  The  work,  though  without  program,  is  based 
upon  the  mythological  tale  of  Hercules  disguising  him- 
self as  a  woman  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  certain 
unpleasant  circumstances,  and  being  set  to  work  spin- 
ning by  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia. 

Rougnon,  Paul,  French  concert  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Poitiers,  Aug.  24,  1846;  died  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  Dec.  12,  1934;  he  taught  solfege  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  and  has  composed  instrumental  and 
vocal  works  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Roulade  (Fr.),  a  grace  consisting  of  a  run  or 
arpeggio  usually  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  performer. 

Roulement  (Fr.),  roll. 

Roumanian  Rhapsodies,  orchestral  works  by 
Georges  Enesco.  Three  Roumanian  Rhapsodies  have 
been  composed  by  Enesco,  all  founded  on  Roumanian 
folk  songs.  The  first  two  (A  major  and  D  major) 
were  given  their  premieres  at  a  concert  offered  by  Pablo 
Casals  at  the  Salle  Gaveau  in  Paris  on  Feb.  7,  1908. 
Only  one  of  the  three  rhapsodies  is  popular  in  the 
United  States;  this  is  the  first  one,  played  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer. 

Round.  A  canon  that  is  sung  only  at  the  unison  or 
octave;  the  earliest  round  in  existence  is  the  famous 
Sumer  is  icumen  in  for  four  voices  in  addition  to  a 
two  voiced  canonic  burden. 

Round  Dance,  a  ring  dance  or  one  in  which  a  cir- 
cling movement  occurs;  the  term  is  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  to  many  American  country  dances. 

Roundel,  Roundelay,  a  round  dance;  also  a  song 
with  a  constantly  reiterated  refrain. 

Roussalka,  The,  see  Russalka,  The. 

Rousse,  J.,  French  composer  of  En  Vendee,  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  oboe,  published  in  1911. 

Rousseau,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
Versailles  in  1748;  died  in  1821;  an  elder  brother  of 
the  distinguished  'cellist  Frederic  Rousseau  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  Opera  orchestra.  His  compositions 
were  mainly  chamber  music. 

Rousseau,  Antonin  Prevost,  see  Prevost-Rousseau, 
Antonin. 

Rousseau,  Frederic,  French  violoncellist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Versailles,  Jan.  n,  1755 ;  died  there 
after  1812 ;  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera 
for  twenty-five  years  and  later  opened  a  music  school 
in  his  native  city.  His  works  were  chiefly  concert  pieces 
for  two  'cellos. 
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Rousseau,  Jean,  late  I7th  century  French  gambist, 
pupil  of  Sainte  Colombe.  His  treatise  on  the  viola  da 
gamjm  is  a  well-known  book  of  great  interest  as  regards 
its  history  and  technique. 

Rousseau,  Jean-Baptiste,  French  opera  librettist, 
born  at  Paris  in  1669;  died  Brussels,  Mar.  17,  1741; 
his  works  included  texts  for  the  operas  of  Callasse  and 
Desmarets. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  French  philosopher  and 
author,  born  Geneva,  June  28,  1712;  died  Ermenonville, 
near  Paris,  July  3,  1778.  In  spite  of  unceasing  literary 
activities  he  was  deeply  interested  in  music,  although 
he  had  only  self-instruction  in  the  art;  nevertheless 
when  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  appeared  before  the 
French  Academy  in  1742  as  a  reformer  of  music  nota- 
tion. Both  his  original  opera  Les  Muses  golantes,  and 
his  revision  of  Voltaire  and  Rameau's  intermezzo,  La 
Reine  de  Navarre  were  failures,  but  in  1752  his  opera, 
Le  Devin  du  village,  was  successfully  produced  at  the 
Opera,  where  it  remained  in  the  repertoire  for  sixty 
years.  Rameau  and  other  professional  musicians  had 
been  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  musical  articles 
in  his  Encyclopedia,  but  he  re-wrote  them,  and  published 
them  separately  as  his  Dictionnaire  de  musique  in  1768. 
In  the  famous  dispute  between  the  adherents  to  French 
and  Italian  opera,  he  sided  with  the  Italians,  wrote  dis- 
sertations on  the  subject,  and  was  burned  in  effigy  by 
members  of  the  Opera.  In  1773  he  produced  a  lyric 
work,  Pygmalion,  in  which  there  was  no  singing  but 
only  orchestral  music.  He  also  wrote  about  a  hundred 
songs  and  vocal  duets. 

Rousseau,  Marcel,  see  Samuel-Rousseau,  Marcel. 

Rousseau,  Samuel  Alexandre,  French  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Neuve-maison,  Aisne,  June 
"»  I8S3J  died  Paris,  Oct.  I,  1904;  pupil  of  Cesar 
Franck  and  others,  winner  of  various  prizes  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  held  several  positions  as 
chorus  master,  and  taught  harmony  at  the  Conserv- 
atoire. His  lyric  drama,  La  Cloche  du  Rhin,  said  to  be 
an  attempt  to  imitate  Wagner's  methods,  had  a  tre- 
mendous success  at  the  Opera. 

Roussel,  Albert  Charles  Paul,  French  composer, 
born  Tourcoing  (Department  du  Nord),  Apr.  5,  1869; 
died  Aug.  23,  1937,  at  Royen,  France.  He  was  or- 
phaned at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  then  raised  by  his 
grandfather,  who  was  Mayor  of  Tourcoing.  He  wished 
to  join  the  navy,  and  studied  at  the  College  Stanislas, 
Paris,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Naval  School. 
He  also  studied  the  piano  with  the  organist  of  St. 
Ambroise  at  Stolz.  He  then  served  on  the  training-ship 
Borda  and  eventually  went  to  French  Indo-China  on  the 
Styx,  and  upon  his  return  obtained  his  first  commission 
on  the  Melpomene.  It  was  on  the  latter  ship  that  he 
composed  his  first  work,  a  fantasia  for  violin  and  piano. 
He  next  wrote  a  piece  for  violin,  viola,  violoncello  and 
organ  while  on  the  Victorieuse,  but  his  lack  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  resulted  in  serious  errors  in  the  notation. 
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While  on  shore-leave  in  1894  he  was  encouraged  by 
Koszul,  the  director  of  the  Roubaix  Conservatory,  who 
urged  him  to  continue  composing.  Consequently  he 
gave  up  his  naval  career,  and  studied  with  Gigout  in 
Paris,  and  in  1896  became  one  of  Vincent  d'Indy's  first 
pupils  at  the  newly-opened  Schola  Cantorum  there. 
In  1898  he  won  the  "Societe  des  Compositeurs"  prize 
with  two  madrigals  for  four  voices,  and  had  his  first 
work  published,  Des  heures  passent,  for  piano.  He 
remained  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  as  a  student  for  six 
years,  and  in  1902  was  appointed  a  professor  there. 
In  1903  his  orchestral  prelude  based  on  Tolstoi's 
Resurrection  was  composed,  and  in  the  next  three 
years  he  wrote  his  first  symphony,  Le  Poeme  de  la 
foret,  but  it  was  not  performed  as  a  complete  work 
until  1908  in  Brussels.  In  1909  Roussel  returned  to 
Cochin  China  and  also  visited  India ;  as  a  result  of  this 
trip  he  composed  his  impressions  into  three  symphonic 
poems,  Evocations.  A  ballet  was  written  in  1912,  Le 
Festin  de  Varaignee,  to  a  scenario  of  Gilbert  de  Voisins. 
His  most  important  work,  the  opera-ballet  Padmavati, 
was  also  inspired  by  his  visit  to  India.  This  work  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  World  War,  but  was  finally 
finished  and  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1923. 
During  1919  and  1920  he  also  composed  an  orchestral 
work,  Pour  une  fete  de  printemps,  and  his  second  sym- 
phony; a  stage-work,  La  Naissance  de  la  Lyre,  was 
completed  in  1923.  Roussel's  works,  in  addition  to  the 
ones  already  mentioned,  included  a  ballet  Bacchus  et 
Ariadne,  two  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  a  trio  for 
flute,  viola  and  'cello,  a  Petite  Suite  for  orchestra,  piano 
pieces  and  songs.  His  biography  has  been  written  by 
Louis  Vuillemin. 

Roussel,  Ferdinand,  i8th  century  French  violinist, 
played  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Paris;  also  wrote  a  theo- 
retical work. 

Roussel,  Francesco,  see  Roselli,  Francesco. 

Rousseliere,  contemporary  French  singer.  He  was 
a  blacksmith  in  Algiers  and  became  a  singer  at  the 
Paris  Opera. 

Rousselot,  Scipion,  French  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  about  1800 ;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  won  a  first  prize  in  1823.  His  composi- 
tions, popular  in  their  day,  include  a  great  deal  of 
chamber  music. 

Roussier,  Abbe  Pierre  Joseph,  French  canon  and 
writer  of  many  works  on  musical  subjects,  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1716;  died  at  ficouis,  Normandy,  about 
1790. 

Roux,  Gaspard,  French  composer,  born  at  Paris, 
about  1660;  died  probably  between  1705  and  1710.  He 
was  a  celebrated  player  on  the  clavecin  and  a  fine  mu- 
sician, whose  career  extended  from  about  1685  to  1710. 
In  1690  he  published  an  Air  Spirituel,  was  listed,  in 
1693,  as  a  Parisian  professor  of  the  clavecin,  and  in 
1705  his  principal  work,  Pieces  de  clavessin,  appeared. 
He  then  disappeared  from  view,  and  his  music  passed 


temporarily  into  oblivion.  His  works  also  include 
clavecin  music  of  merit  and  show  him  to  be  a  worthy 
contemporary  of  Couperin;  in  addition,  he  composed 
good  motets. 

Rovelli,  Pietro,  Italian  violinist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Bergamo,  Feb.  6,  1793;  died  there, 
Sept.  8,  1838;  pupil  of  Kreutzer.  While  concertmaster 
of  the  orchestra  at  Munich  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Molique.  He  was  choirmaster  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  and  violinist  in  the  theatre  orchestra, 
Rome.  His  compositions  include  excellent  etudes  and 
caprices  for  the  violin. 

Rovesciamento  (It.),  contrary  motion. 

Rovescio,  al  (It.),  (i)  imitation  in  instrumental 
music  by  inversion;  (2)  a  musical  phrase  which  can 
be  played  backwards  throughout;  this  is  also  called 
cancrizans. 

Rovetta,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  chorister  and 
conductor,  born  at  Venice,  end  of  the  i6th  century; 
died  there,  Aug.,  1668. 

Rovettino,  Giambattista  (really  Giovanni  Battista 
Volpe),  Italian  composer,  organist  and  choirmaster, 
born  at  Venice  about  1620;  died  there  in  1692;  studied 
with  his  uncle,  Giovanni  Rovetta;  his  works  include 
vocal  and  operatic  music. 

Rowaldt,  Johann  Jakob,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Aug.  25,  1718;  died  Marienburg,  West 
Prussia,  Oct.  14,  1775;  his  compositions  were  chiefly 
cantatas. 

Rowbotham,  John  Frederick,  Scottish  rector  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Edinburgh,  Apr.  18,  1854;  stud- 
ied music  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Paris  and  Vienna;  held 
various  appointments  as  vicar  and  rector  until  1910, 
when  he  founded  "The  Bard,"  which  he  edited.  He 
collected  material  for  his  History  of  Music  during  long 
travels  on  the  Continent.  Among  his  other  literary 
works  are:  How  to  Write  Music  Correctly,  Private 
LOwes  of  Great  Composers,  and  The  Troubadours  and 
the  Courts  of  Love;  he  also  composed  a  mass  for  double 
choir  with  orchestra  and  a  number  of  songs. 

Rowe,  Walter,  i6th  to  I7th  century  English  gam- 
bist,  composer  and  teacher. 

Rowland,  Alexander  Campbell,  British  bass  player 
and  composer,  born  Trinidad,  Jan.  i,  1826;  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Casolani  in  bass  playing,  and  mastered  a  number 
of  other  instruments,  including  the  violin,  piano,  organ, 
trombone,  cornet  nda  viola.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  all  in  London.  His  compo- 
sitions include  a  psalm  for  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
an  overture,  pieces  for  bass  and  piano  and  songs. 

Rowley,  Alec,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
Shepherds  Bush,  London,  Mar.  13,  1892 ;  studied  with 
F.  Corder  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music;  his  com- 
positions include  orchestral,  instrumental,  vocal,  ballet, 
and  chamber  music  works. 
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Roxas,  Emanuele  de,  Italian  composer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Jan.  i,  1827;  died 
Naples,  Apr.  i,  1891 ;  his  works  included  operas,  church 
music  and  canzonettes. 

Roxo  de  Flores,  Felipe,  i8th  century  Spanish 
writer  on  musical  subjects ;  his  writings  include  a  book 
on  Spanish  dance  music. 

Roy,  Adrian  le,  French  music  publisher,  composer 
and  lutenist,  died  at  Paris  about  1599;  his  works  were 
chiefly  for  the  lute.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in 
1552,  of  Le  Roy  &  Ballard. 

Roy,  Bartholomeo  Le,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1585. 

Roy,  Elmer  Michael,  contemporary  American  violin 
and  bow  maker.  He  works  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
uses  the  Stradivarius  model,  and  makes  good  instru- 
ments, covered  with  a  varnish  of  his  own  preparation. 

Roy,  Otto,  German  song  composer  and  writer  of  a 
work  on  folk  dances,  born  Altona,  June  14,  1904. 

"Roy,  Rene  le,  French  flutist  and  teacher,  born 
Maisons  Laffitte,  Seine-et-Oise,  Mar.  4,  1898;  pupil 
first  of  Hennebains  at  the  age  of  nine,  later  entering 
the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Lafleurance.  Then  he 
studied  with  Philippe  Gaubert,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
soloist  with  the  Society  for  Wind  Instruments,  founded 
by  Taffanel.  Later  he  founded  his  own  ensemble,  called 
the  Paris  Instrumental  Quintette,  with  which  he  made 
numerous  tours.  He  also  traveled  extensively  as  solo 
flutist. 

Royal  Academy  o£  Music  (London),  an  institution 
founded  in  1822  by  John  Fane  (Lord  Burghersh), 
nth  Earl  of  Westmorland;  it  is  the  Senior  Music 
School  in  the  British  Empire.  The  Royal  Charter  was 
granted  on  June  23rd,  1830,  by  His  Majesty  King 
George  IV,  and  interest  in  the  Institution  has  been 
continued  by  all  his  successors,  including  His  Majesty 
King  George  VI ;  the  President  since  1900  is  the  Duke 
of  Connaught. 

The  present  building  was  opened  in  1910,  consisting 
of  six  floors  of  classrooms,  a  fine  concert  hall,  admin- 
istrative offices  and  a  restaurant.  The  Duke's  Hall 
accommodates  about  eight  hundred  people  and  the 
Duke's  Theatre  about  two  hundred.  The  Academy  has 
an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  both  for  reference 
and  for  loan  purposes. 

The  government  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors  and  Committee  of  Management. 
The  Principal  is  Professor  Stanley  Marchant,  who  is 
also  King  Edward  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University 
of  London,  and  Organist  Emeritus  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  orchestras  are  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  Herbert  Withers  and  Ernest  Read ;  there 
is  also  a  staff  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  professors. 

Students  are  received  from  all  over  the  world,  subject 
to  an  entrance  examination  by  the  Principal.  The  cur- 
riculum embraces  all  musical  subjects;  also  elocution 
and  drama.  All  students  must  take  a  full  course,  in- 
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eluding  principal  study,  second  study,  harmony,  aural 
training  and  such  other  associated  subjects  as  orchestra 
choir,  etc.,  as  the  Principal  may  direct. 

The  Academy  is  a  recognized  school  of  London  Uni- 
versity, and  students  are  prepared  for  musical  degrees 
at  English  universities. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  curricula,  there  is  a 
special  course  of  training  for  opera;  also  a  Teachers* 
Training  Course  which  may  be  taken  separately  from 
the  full  Academy  course,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a  special  examination  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma. 

Among  the  famous  musicians  who  have  taught  at  this 
institution  may  be  mentioned  Ignaz  Moscheles,  William 
Sterndale  Bennett,  George  A.  Macfarren  and  Alex- 
,  ander  Mackenzie. 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  formally  opened  on 
Mar.  29,  1871.  A  choral  concert  was  given  in  June 
of  the  same  year  to  inaugurate  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, under  the  direction  of  Charles  Gounod.  The 
chorus  used  on  that  occasion  later  became  the  Royal 
Choral  Society.  In  1874  a  series  of  choral  and  orches- 
tral concerts  were  given  daily,  in  which  the  works  of 
Richard  Wagner  were  featured.  Verdi's  Requiem  was 
given  in  1875 ;  two  years  later  eight  Wagner  concerts 
took  place.  About  1880  the  large  auditorium  began  to 
be  used  by  musical  artists  of  international  renown; 
among  the  distinguished  names  which  have  been  seen 
on  the  programs  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  are  Christine 
Nilsson,  Adelina  Patti,  Joseph  Santley  and  Albani. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  is  about  10,000,  and 
it  contains  an  excellent  organ  by  the  noted  English 
builder,  Willis.  In  later  years  it  came  to  be  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  public  events  including  social  functions, 
boxing  matches  and  motion  pictures. 

Royal  Albert  Hall  Orchestra,  an  organization  origi- 
nally called  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra;  it  was 
organized  with  the  latter  name  in  1905  by  John  Saun- 
ders,  who  acted  as  concertmaster,  Eli  Hudson,  an  emi- 
nent flutist  of  the  day,  and  Charles  Draper,  famous 
clarinettist.  It  began  its  career  with  a  series  of  Sun- 
day afternoon  concerts  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  Netting 
Hill  Gate,  under  the  baton  of  the  distinguished  musi- 
cian, E.  Howard  Jones.  After  the  first  year,  which  was 
marked  by  a  number  of  successful  concerts,  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  became  its  conductor;  the  orchestra  then  be- 
gan to  travel,  and  concerts  were  given  in  many  of  the 
smaller  English  towns.  Many  new  British  works  were 
produced,  and  the  activities  of  the  orchestra  were  trans- 
ferred to  Queen's  Hall.  In  1907  the  orchestra  became 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Orchestra,  Ltd.,  and  a  tour  of 
the  provinces  was  made  with  Sir  Landon  Ronald  as 
conductor,  and  Jan  Kubelik  as  soloist.  Ronald's  suc- 
cess as  a  conductor  was  so  great  that  immediately  upon 
his  return  he  was  signed  as  permanent  conductor,  and 
a  series  of  concerts  was  conducted  at  Queen's  Hall  until 
1914.  A  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  was  also 
given  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  during  the  season  of 
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1918-19.  History  does  not  vouchsafe  the  information 
as  to  whether  there  were  any  other  conductors  than 
Beecham  and  Ronald,  but  we  may  assume  that  guest 
conductors,  if  any,  were  engaged  only  temporarily.  A 
short  series  of  promenade  concerts  at  the  Royal  Albert, 
alternately  directed  by  these  two  famous  conductors, 
should  be  mentioned.  After  the  close  of  the  World 
War  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  were 
projected.  These  began,  the  orchestra  bearing  its  pres- 
ent name,  on  the  3Oth  of  October,  1920. 

Royal  College  of  Music,  The,  English  music  school 
located  at  London,  where  it  was  founded  in  1903  by 
King  Edward  VII  while  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  musical  institutions  in  England, 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
has  the  Duke  of  Kent  as  president.  Complete  courses 
are  offered  in  all  branches  of  music,  for  which  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  Master  of  Music  and 
Doctor  of  Music  are  granted.  The  present  building 
was  opened  in  1894;  it  has  a  concert  hall  seating  nine 
hundred,  and  an  organ  which  was  presented  by  Hubert 
Parry,  who  was  the  director  from  1895  to  1918.  The 
Parry  Theatre,  fully  equipped  for  opera  performances, 
and  seating  five  hundred  and  fifty,  was  built  by  the 
council  as  a  memorial  to  the  former  director.  The 
present  director  is  Hugh  P.  Allen,  and  the  professors 
include  such  distinguished  teachers  as  Percy  C.  Buck, 
H.  C.  Colles,  C.  H.  Kitson,  Henry  G.  Ley,  Daniel 
Price,  Malcolm  Sargent  and  Vaughan  Williams.  Special 
courses  are  also  offered  in  opera,  and  in  teachers'  train- 
ing; a  considerable  number  of  scholarships  are  avail- 
able, and  many  prizes  and  medals  are  annually  awarded. 
A  splendid  library  includes  the  libraries  of  the  "Antient 
Concerts"  and  the  "Sacred  Harmonic  Society,"  while 
the  Donaldson  Museum  has  a  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  musical  instruments.  Student  concerts  consist 
yearly  of  six  by  the  orchestra,  five  chamber  music  con- 
certs, five  informal  concerts,  four  evening  concerts  and 
four  midday  concerts.  These  are  supplemented  by 
opera  and  dramatic  performances  which  are  given  in 
the  Parry  Theatre. 

Royal  College  of  Organists,  The,  an  English  music 
organization  founded  at  London  in  1864.  It  is  the 
leading  English  organist  organization,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1893  under  a  Royal  Charter.  The  College 
gives  examinations  leading  to  certificates,  and  special- 
izes in  the  study  of  sacred  music.  The  enrollment  is  in 
excess  of  two  thousand,  and  is  divided  into  fellows, 
associate  members  and  members. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Milan,  an  institution  organ- 
ized by  a  decree  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1807;  the 
first  president  was  Bonifazio  Asioli,  and  among  the 
early  professors  were  Federigi,  Secchi,  Piantanida, 
Negri,  Sturioni,  Adami  and  Buccinelli.  The  school  was 
reorganized  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1850;  eight 
years  later  a  school  of  vocal  instruction  was  added 
for  the  performers  at  the  royal  theatres.  In  1864  an 


academical  council  was  organized  to  deal  with  the 
awarding  of  prizes.  In  the  same  year  a  quartet  society 
was  formed,  of  which  many  of  the  most  prominent  mu- 
sicians of  the  past  have  been  honorary  members.  The 
program  of  musical  instruction,  as  outlined  in  1873, 
provided  both  artistic  and  literary  training.  Each  of 
these  departments  was  divided  into  elementary  and 
advanced  courses.  The  conservatory  claims  to  give  a 
complete  musical  education  and  the  work  is  carried  on 
by  a  large  staff  of  teachers.  The  entrance  examinations 
are  severe,  and  each  pupil  is  required  to  submit  to  a 
year's  probation. 

Royal  Institute  for  Musical  Research,  German  or- 
ganization founded  at  Biickeburg  in  1916,  by  Prince 
Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Royal  Military  School  of  Music,  The,  an  institu- 
tion established  at  London  in  1857,  for  the  training  of 
players  and  bandmasters  for  military  purposes.  Among 
the  early  professors  was  Schallehn,  who  was  also  the 
principal;  admission  was  granted  to  the  sons  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  were  intended  for  military  service 
and  who  also  displayed  musical  ability.  The  institution 
was  formally  taken  over  by  the  government  in  1875 ; 
the  staff  of  teachers  was  greatly  increased,  and  the 
accommodations  much  enlarged.  The  official  head  of 
the  school  is  the  Commandant,  whose  tenure  of  office 
is  four  years;  he  has  a  small  military  staff  which  in- 
cludes a  permanent  musical  director.  Prospective  stu- 
dents are  required  to  hold  an  Army  Second  Class 
Certificate  of  Education,  and  to  be  good  performers  on 
their  chosen  instruments.  In  addition  to  their  training 
for  the  band,  pupils  may  select  other  than  band  instru- 
ments; they  also  learn  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
elementary  courses  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  history, 
and  band  instrumentation  are  given.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  for  one  year,  including  a  probationary 
period  of  six  months ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  pupil 
turns  his  attention  to  the  rehearsing  and  conducting  of 
a  military  band,  to  orchestral  concert  work,  the  train- 
ing of  men's  choruses  and  to  the  advanced  arranging 
of  compositions  for  military  band  and  for  orchestra. 
The  student  receives  instruction  on  every  band  instru- 
ment and  is  required  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself 
on  each. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall,  see  Old  Vic. 

Royce,  Edward,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1886;  studied  at  Har- 
vard University  and  the  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin. 
He  founded  the  composition  department  at  the  East- 
man School  of  Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he 
became  the  head.  He  has  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  orchestral  composition,  and  among  his  orchestral 
works,  one,  Far  Ocean  (1929),  was  published  by  the 
Eastman  School.  Another  piece,  Fire  Bringers  (1926), 
is  in  manuscript,  and  both  have  been  performed  in 
Rochester  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Hanson. 
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Roye,  Hugo,  German  violinist,  viola  d'amore  player 
and  music  teacher,  bgrn  Zorbig,  Sept.  24,  1873. 

Royer,  Clarence  de  Vaux,  American  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  10,  1874;  died  there, 
Oct.  28,  1919;  pupil  of  Hill,  Van  Gelder,  Mohr  and 
Zeckwer  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  of 
Halir  and  Moser  in  Berlin,  Marsick  in  Paris  and  Ysaye 
in  Brussels.  He  made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  1897;  then 
toured  extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  giving  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  concerts.  He  also  gave  lecture 
recitals,  and  taught  at  the  New  York  School  of  Music 
and  Art. 

Royer,  £tienne,  French  composer,  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Grenoble,  Apr.  12,  1882;  died  Paris, 
Mar.  2,  1928;  studied  with  Serieyx,  d'Indy  and  Louis 
Revel;  his  works  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  in- 
strumental and  chamber  music;  also  articles  on  har- 
mony. 

Royer,  Joseph  Nicolas  Pancrace,  French  opera 
composer,  teacher,  director  and  conductor,  born  in 
Savoy  in  1705;  died  Paris,  Jan.  n,  1755. 

Roze,  Abbe  Nicolas,  French  composer  and  writer 
on  method,  born  Bourg-Neuf,  near  Chalons,  Jan.  17, 
J745;  died  St.-Mande,  near  Paris,  Sept  30,  1819;  his 
works  include  vocal  church  music  and  a  treatise  on 
vocal  method. 

Roze  (Roze-Perkins),  J.  H.  Raymond,  English 
conductor  and  composer,  born  at  London  in  1875  5  stud- 
ied at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  was  musical 
director  at  two  London  theatres,  and  conducted  at 
Covent  Garden  during  a  season  of  opera  in  English. 
His  compositions  include  an  opera  and  overtures  and 
incidental  music  to  various  Shakespeare  plays. 

Roze,  Marie  Hippolyte  (nee  Ponsin),  French 
dramatic  soprano,  born  Paris,  Mar.  2,  1846;  died  near 
there,  June  21,  1926;  pupil  first  of  her  mother,  then 
of  Mocker  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Later  she  was 
a  pupil  of  Auber.  Her  debut  took  place  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  in  1865.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  she  joined  the  ambulance  corps,  and 
later  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice. Then  she  resumed  her  operatic  career,  singing  in 
Brussels,  Amsterdam  and  London,  and  making  two 
trips  to  America.  She  created  roles  in  Auber's  Premier 
Jour  de  bonheur,  Flotow's  U Ombre,  and  Balfe's  Talis- 
vnano. 

Rozkosny,  Joseph  Richard,  Bohemian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Oct.  21,  1833;  died  there,  June 
3,  1913.  He  studied  with  Tomaschek  and  Jiranek,  and 
toured  Austria  and  Rumania  as  a  concert  pianist.  His 
compositions  include  several  operas,  overtures,  masses, 
piano  pieces,  and  choral  works. 

Rozsa,  Ludwig,  Hungarian  operatic  baritone,  born 
in  1877;  died  Detroit,  Dec.  22,  1922. 

Rozsa,  Miklos,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Apr.  18,  1907;  his  works  include  an 
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orchestral  serenade,  orchestral  variations,  chamber  and 
piano  music. 

Rozsavolgyi,  Mark,  Hungarian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1790;  died  in  1848.  He  was  concert 
master  at  the  National  Theatre,  Budapest,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  wandering  through  the  country  enter- 
taining the  villagers  with  his  own  compositions,  which 
included  czardas  and  fantasias. 

Rozsavolgyi  and  Company,  a  Hungarian  firm  of 
music  publishers;  established  at  Budapest  in  1850  by 
Julius  Rozsavolgyi.  Their  catalogue  includes  the  works 
of  Dohnanyi,  Erkel,  Kodaly,  Hubay  and  many  of  the 
younger  Hungarian  composers. 

Rozsnyai,  Karl,  Hungarian  music  publisher; 
founded  his  firm  in  Budapest  in  1889. 

Rozycki,  Jacek  Hyacinthus,  Polish  church  music 
composer  and  choirmaster,  died  at  Warsaw  about  1700. 

Rozycki,  Ludomir,  Polish  chorusmaster,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Warsaw,  Nov.  6,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Hum- 
perdinck.  He  went  to  Lemberg  in  1908  to  train  the 
opera  chorus  and  to  teach  at  the  conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  symphonic  poems,  cham- 
ber and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Rubatoy  a  musical  term  derived  from  an  Italian 
word  meaning  "robbed,"  directing  a  style  of  perform- 
ance in  which  the  strict  rhythm  is  altered  for  expressive 
purposes  by  prolonging  certain  notes  slightly,  and  accel- 
erating other  notes. 

Rubbra,  Edmund  Duncan,  see  Duncan-Rubbra, 
Edmund. 

Rubella,  see  Rebec. 

Rubens,  Paul  Alfred,  English  operetta  composer, 
born  London,  Apr.  29,  1875 1  died  Falmouth,  Feb.  5, 
1917.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  College  and 
Oxford  with  a  view  to  entering  upon  a  legal  career, 
but  the  success  of  Florodora,  to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed several  lyrics,  caused  him  to  become  a  writer 
of  operettas.  He  wrote  part  of  the  music  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  Country  Girl,  The  Blue  Moon,  Three  Dairy- 
maids, The  Balkan  Princess,  and  The  Girl  from  Utah. 

Rubenson,  Albert,  Swedish  violist,  critic  and  com- 
poser, born  Stockholm,  Dec.  20,  1826;  died  there  Mar. 
2,  1901 ;  pupil  of  David,  Hauptmann  and  Gade.  He  was 
critic  for  several  Swedish  papers  and  periodicals  and 
director  of  the  Stockholm  Conservatory.  His  writings 
were  influential  in  spreading  an  appreciation  of  Schu- 
mann in  Sweden. 

Rubert,  Johann  Martin,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  Nuremberg  about  1614;  died  at  Stral- 
sund  in  1680 ;  studied  in  Hamburg  and  Leipzig;  his 
works  were  chiefly  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Ruberti,  Constantino,  i8th  century  Italian  violin- 
ist and  composer.  He  was  violinist  in  the  Naples  Royal 
Chapel  arid  his  opera  //  Filippo  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Nuovo  in  that  city  in  1735. 

Rubertis,  Oreste  de,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Naples  in  1889;  died  Rome,  Oct.  6, 
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1930;  studied  with  Rossomandi;  his  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral,  choral,  and  violin  works. 

Rubertis,  Vittorio  de,  Italian  composer,  writer  on 
music  and  conservatory  teacher,  born  at  Lucito,  Campo- 
basso,  in  1893;  died  Rome,  Jan.  7,  1930;  composed  a 
symphonic  poem  and  chamber  music. 

Rubiczka,  Wenzel,  Moravian  organist,  violist,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Jameritz,  Sept.  8,  1758;  died 
Vienna,  June  21,  1825;  famous  as  having  been  one 
of  the  teachers  of  Schubert;  his  works  were  chiefly 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin. 

Rubinelli,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  operatic  singer, 
born  at  Brescia  in  1753;  died  there  in  1829. 

Rubini,  Giacomo,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Romano,  Lombardia,  in  1888;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  a  Requiem,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber 
music,  piano  suites,  studies  and  songs. 

Rubini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  tenor,  born  Ro- 
mano near  Bergamo,  Apr.  7,  1795;  died  at  his  castle 
near  Romano,  Mar.  2,  1854;  pupil  of  Rosio  and  Noz- 
zari.  His  debut  took  place  at  Pavia  in  1814,  after 
which  he  sang  for  a  time  at  Naples.  In  1843  he  started 
with  Liszt  on  a  tour  of  Holland  and  Germany.  He 
went  alone  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  created  a  sen- 
sation. A  master  of  every  kind  of  florid  execution, 
and  delighting  in  its  display,  no  one  seems  to  have 
equalled  him  when  he  turned  these  powers  into  the 
channel  of  emotional  vocal  expression,  nor  to  have  pro- 
duced so  magical  an  effect  by  the  singing  of  a  simple, 
unadorned  melody. 

Rubini,  Nicolo,  of  Modena,  early  i7th  century  Ital- 
ian composer,  cornetist  and  writer  on  counterpoint. 

Rubinstein,  Anton  Gregor,  Russian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Wechwotynetz,  Volhynia,  Nov.  28, 
1830;  died  at  Peterhof,  Nov.  20,  1894.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  considerable  accomplishment  as  a  pianist 
and  Anton's  first  instruction  was  received  from  her; 
later  he  had  piano  lessons  from  Villoing  in  Moscow. 
His  musical  talent  was  most  precocious,  and  at  the  age 
of  nine  he  made  his  first  public  appearance.  This  took 
place  in  Moscow,  and  the  following  year  he  and  his 
teacher  undertook  a  concert  tour  which  included  a  num- 
ber of  important  musical  centers  in  Russia,  with  Paris 
as  the  final  destination.  There  Rubinstein  met  the  great 
master,  Liszt,  who  was  much  impressed  with  his  youth- 
ful talents,  and  who  advised  him  to  continue  his  musi- 
cal studies  in  the  French  capital.  In  accordance  with 
this  excellent  counsel  Rubinstein  remained  in  Paris  for 
nearly  a  year,  after  which  he  visited  England,  Holland, 
Germany  and  Sweden.  The  highly  gifted  child  was 
received  everywhere  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  decided  to  explore  the  mysteries 
of  composition,  and  Dehn  of  Berlin  was  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  develop  his  ability  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  year  later  he  entered  the  teaching  profession 
on  his  own  account,  and  during  the  two  following  years 


was  active  in  that  capacity  at  Vienna  and  Pressburg. 
In  1848  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  received 
an  honorary  musical  title  from  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen.  He  was  now  eighteen,  and  the  next  eight  years 
were  spent  in  the  diligent  study  of  music  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Following  this  he  appeared  as  a  full-fledged 
virtuoso,  and  his  tours  took  him  all  over  Germany; 
audiences  were  most  appreciative  of  his  outstanding 
ability  as  a  performer  and  soon  his  compositions  began 
to  be  published.  He  had  written  a  number  of  operas 
to  Russian  words,  two  of  which  were  publicly  pro- 
duced. His  second  visit  to  England  took  place  in  1857, 
and  a  year  later  he  returned  to  Russia,  settled  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  received  an  imperial  appointment  with 
a  pension  for  life.  In  1862  he  founded  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory,  and  was  its  principal  for  five  years. 
Then  followed  a  triumphant  tour  through  all  parts  of 
Europe,  lasting  until  1870  when  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  from  public  life.  He  soon  abandoned 
the  idea  of  retirement  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  became 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  and  of  the 
Choral  Society  in  Vienna,  remaining  there  for  a  short 
period,  after  which  he  undertook  fresh  concert  tours. 
A  visit  to  America  with  the  violinist,  Henri  Wieniaw- 
ski,  was  made  in  1872;  every  year  there  followed  a 
threat  of  retirement,  and  each  time  he  made  fresh  en- 
gagements, probably  actuated  by  a  desire  to  provide  for 
his  wife  and  family.  From  1885  to  1887  he  gave 
farewell  concerts  all  over  Europe,  after  which  he  again 
became  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 
Then  he  lived  for  a  while  in  Dresden.  In  1889  he 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first  public 
appearance,  and  published  his  autobiography.  Rubin- 
stein's playing  was  most  remarkable  for  the  absolute 
perfection  of  his  technique,  in  which  he  more  nearly 
approached  the  great  master,  Liszt,  than  any  pianist 
before  or  since.  His  ability  as  a  pianist  was  infinitely 
greater  than  his  talent  as  a  composer,  although  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  were  sincere.  His  works  include 
several  operas,  six  symphonies,  several  "program"  over- 
tures, five  piano  concertos,  five  piano  trios,  two  'cello 
concertos,  solo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  three  violin 
sonatas,  and  many  compositions  for  the  piano. 

Rubinstein,  Artur,  Polish  pianist,  born  at  Lodz  in 
1888.  His  musical  talent  was  in  evidence  at  the  age  of 
three;  when  only  four  he  came  to  the  attention  of 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  took  him  to  Berlin  where  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  that  remarkably  young  age. 
Joachim  retained  his  keen  interest  in  Rubinstein  until 
his  death;  saw  that  he  studied  under  Eugen  D'Albert 
and  Theodore  Leschetizky  and  conducted  the  orchestra 
when  he  made  his  mature  debut  in  Berlin.  He  first  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  1906,  his  American  debut  tak- 
ing place  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadel- 
phia in  January  of  that  year.  His  New  York  debut 
followed  almost  immediately  at  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the 
same  orchestra  conducted  by  Fritz  Scheel.  His  Ameri- 
can tour,  which  lasted  three  months,  included  seventy- 
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five  concerts.  He  then  retired  for  several  years,  but 
reappeared  in  Berlin  in  1910,  and  from  that  time  has 
toured  extensively  in  almost  every  civilized  country  of 
the  world ;  he  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  United 
States.  His  style  is  marked  by  a  brilliant  technique,  a 
wide  range  of  tonal  coloring  and  an  expressive  touch; 
he  admits  having  a  predilection  for  the  works  of  Stra- 
vinsky, Debussy  and  Ravel,  and  in  recent  years  he  has 
been  an  especial  favorite  in  England  and  France.  He 
is  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Polish  conductor 
Emil  Mlynarski,  and  has  made  electric  recordings  of 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  piano  concertos. 

Rubinstein,  Beryl,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  Athens,  Ga.,  Oct.  26,  1898.  Among  his  teach- 
ers were  Constant  Lambert,  Jose  Vianna  da  Motta  and 
Ferruccio  Busoni.  He  toured  America  from  1905  to 
1911  as  a  child  prodigy;  at  thirteen  he  played  in  New 
York  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  orchestra,  and  was 
favorably  received  at  a  London  recital  in  1925.  From 
1921-29  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
and  in  1932  became  its  director.  His  works  include  a 
Scherzo  and  a  Suite  for  orchestra,  a  piano  concerto,  a 
Passepied  for  string  quartet,  a  sonatina  and  Suite  Ro- 
mantique  for  piano,  and  an  opera,  The  Sleeping  Prin- 
cess, produced  in  1938  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School, 
New  York. 

Rubinstein,  Erna,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Na- 
gyszeben,  Mar.  2,  1903 ;  studied  with  Hubay,  in  Buda- 
pest, at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music. 

Rubinstein,  Joseph,  Russian  pianist  and  arranger, 
born  at  Starokonstantinov,  Volhynia,  in  1847;  died  by 
his  own  hand  at  Lucerne  in  1884.  He  helped  to  popu- 
larize Wagner's  music  by  means  of  piano  transcrip- 
tions. The  piano  score  of  Parsifal  is  an  example  of 
his  work. 

Rubinstein,  Nicholas,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Moscow,  June  2,  1835;  died  Paris,  Mar.  23,  1881. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  declared 
that  Nicholas  surpassed  him  as  a  pianist,  an  estimate 
not  shared  by  either  the  critics  or  the  musical  public 
at  the  time.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a 
teacher  and  conductor  Nicholas  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  capable  of  the  two.  His  disposition  was  less  er- 
ratic and  his  executive  ability  was  much  greater.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Dehn  and  Kullak,  and  he  became  a  leader 
in  musical  affairs  at  Moscow,  founding  a  branch  there 
of  the  Imperial  Musical  Society,  and  becoming  director 
until  his  death  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  also 
gave  annual  concerts  in  Petrograd,  and  conducted  the 
concerts  of  Russian  music  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1878.  His  most  famous  pupils  were  Taneieff,  Siloti 
and  Sauer.  His  piano  compositions,  although  original 
and  pleasing  in  character,  are  no  longer  used  to  any 
extent. 

Rubio  (y  Layner),  Angelo,  contemporary  Polish 
pianist,  born  in  Poland ;  studied  in  Berlin  with  Earth 
and  Joseph  Joachim,  made  his  debut  in  that  city  when 
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twelve  years  of  age,  and  has  since  concertized  exten- 
sively. 

Rubio,  Agustin,  Spanish  composer,  born  in  Murcia, 
Feb.  17,  1856;  pupil  of  Castellanos  and  Miresky  in 
Madrid,  later  continuing  his  studies  with  Hausmann 
and  J.  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule;  his  works 
are  mainly  for  violoncello. 

Rubio  Piqueras,  Felipe,  Spanish  composer,  organist, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choirmaster,  born  Valera 
de  Arriba,  Sept.  13,  1881 ;  his  compositions  include  cho- 
ral, orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Riibner  (Rybner),  Dagmar  de  Corval,  German 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Baden,  Sept.  9,  1890; 
daughter  of  Peter  Martin  Cornelius  Rybner;  studied 
in  Neuchatel,  Karlsruhe  and  New  York.  She  made 
her  debut  as  pianist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  in  1912  and  has  toured  in  recitals  and 
appeared  as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras.  Her 
compositions  include  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and 
songs. 

Riibner  (Ryber),  Peter  Martin  Cornelius,  Dan- 
ish pianist  and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Oct.  26, 
1855;  died  in  1929.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory in  Copenhagen  with  Gade,  Hartmann  and 
Neupert,  winning  first  prize  in  piano,  violin  and  com- 
position. He  then  went  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
where  he  studied  with  Reinecke  and  David,  later  be- 
coming a  pupil  of  Von  Biilow  and  Rubinstein.  He 
then  toured  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  became  court  pianist  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden.  For  some  years  he  lived  at  Karlsruhe,  where 
he  was  director  of  the  Conservatory,  associate  conduc- 
tor with  Felix  Mottl  of  the  Opera,  and  also  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  1904  he  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  succeeded  MacDowell  as  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Columbia  University,  resigning  in 
1919  to  devote  his  time  to  private  teaching.  His  com- 
positions include  the  symphonic  poem  Friede,  Kampf 
und  Sieg,  a  festival  overture,  an  orchestral  Nordischer 
Hochseitsreigen,  two  orchestral  marches,  a  piano  trio, 
the  ballet  Prins  A  dor,  two  festival  cantatas,  pieces  for 
'cello,  for  violin,  and  for  piano,  duets  and  songs.  He 
also  made  some  fine  piano  transcriptions  from  Wagner's 
operas,  and  wrote  Phases  of  Pianoforte-Study. 

Riibsam,  Ferdinand,  German  organist,  Cathedral 
choirmaster  and  church  music  teacher,  born  Hunfeld, 
Oct.  30,  1852. 

Ruck,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  children's 
chorus  director,  born  Sulzbach,  Sept.  9,  1897;  his  com- 
positions include  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  choruses,  songs, 
piano  and  chamber  music. 

Riickauf,  Anton,  Czechoslovakian  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Prague,  Mar.  13,  1855;  died  at 
Alt-Erla  Castle,  Austria,  Sept.  19,  1903;  pupil  of 
Proksch,  Nottebohm  and  Navratil.  His  association 
with  Gustav  Walter,  whose  accompanist  he  was,  had 
much  influence  on  his  development  as  a  song  writer. 
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His  songs  are  remarkable  for  fine  characterization,  and 
for  masterly  treatment  of  the  piano  part.  In  addition 
to  about  eighty  songs,  his  works  include  music  for 
mixed  chorus  with  four-hand  piano  accompaniment,  also 
instrumental  music  and  an  opera. 

Riickbeil,  Hugo,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Sondershausen  in  1868;  his  works  include 
operas  and  violin  music. 

Riicker,  August,  German  choirmaster  and  vocal  com- 
poser, born  Frankenbach,  Dec.  8,  1871. 

Ruckers,  a  celebrated  family  of  harpsichord  makers 
at  Antwerp,  their  instruments  being  the  finest  ever 
made.  The  family  consisted  of  Hans  Rucker,  Sr.,  who 
died  about  1646,  and  his  four  sons,  Franz  Ruckers, 
born  in  1576;  Hans  Ruckers,  Jr.,  born  in  1578; 
Andreas  Ruckers,  Sr.,  born  in  1579;  and  Anton 
Ruckers,  born  in  1581.  Hans,  Jr.  and  Andreas,  Sr. 
became  harpsichord  makers  whose  reputation  equalled 
their  father's.  Andreas  Ruckers,  Jr.,  who  lived  from 
1607  to  1667,  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  make  in- 
struments. 

Riickert,  Theodor,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Hermstedt,  Saxony-Weimar,  Sept. 
21,  1859;  studied  with  A.  W.  Gottschlag,  Miiller- 
Hartung,  A.  Haupt,  A.  Loschhorn,  R.  Succo,  Heinr. 
Bellermann,  and  Ed.  Grell;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  orchestral,  and  organ  works. 

Riickgang  (Ger.),  return;  in  music,  a  return  from 
one  theme  to  a  preceding  theme. 

Riicklos,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Eusser- 
thal,  Jan.  9,  1878 ;  his  works  include  a  children's  opera, 
chamber  music,  a  Passion  and  songs. 

Ruckward,  Fritz,  German  violist  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Labian,  East  Prussia,  June  10,  1872 ;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  8,  1933 ;  pupil  of  J.  Joachim  in  Berlin. 

Rudall  Carte  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  contemporary  English 
music  publishers  located  at  London;  their  catalogue 
contains  solo  pieces,  for  wood- wind  instruments  and 
works  for  military  band. 

Rudbeck,  Olof,  Swedish  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Vesteras,  Jan.,  1630;  died  Upsala,  Sept.  7,  1702;  his 
works  include  niasic  for  the  coronation  of  Karl  XI; 
he  also  edited  a  choral  psalm  book. 

Rudberus,  Jonas,  Swedish  organ  builder,  born  Lyre- 
stad,  West  Gothland,  Sept.  10,  1636;  died  Lidkoping, 
June  21,  1697;  pupil  of  Cahman. 

Ruddigore  (The  Witch's  Curse),  comic  opera  in 
two  acts,  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  first  produced  in  London  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
on  Jan.  22,  1887.  The  story  is:  Sir  Rupert  Murga- 
troyd,  the  first  baronet  of  Ruddigore,  persecuted 
witches  and  committed  other  crimes ;  a  legend  sung  by 
an  old  spinster,  Hannah,  declares  that  each  Murgatroyd 
will  die  "with  sinning  cloyed."  Afraid  of  such  a  fate, 
the  last  inheritor  of  the  title,  Sir  Ruthven,  changes  his 
name  to  Robin  Oakapple/  and  makes  his  brother,  Des- 
pard,  believe  him  dead.  He  then  settles  in  a  Cornish 


village,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  Rose,  who  is  a 
foundling.  But  Robin's  love-making  is  not  very  ardent, 
and  when  his  foster-brother,  Richard,  returns  from  the 
sea  he  wins  Rose's  heart.  When  /Sir  Despard  appears, 
and  hears  that  his  brother  is  still  alive,  he  then  claims 
the  title  for  Robin.  Rose  now  seems  to  prefer  Sir 
Despard  to  Richard.  In  the  picture  gallery  of  Ruddi- 
gore Castle  are  Robin  and  his  faithful  servant  Adam, 
also  called  Gideon  Crawle.  The  new  Sir  Ruthven,  now 
being  under  the  curse,  asks  for  advice  from  Adam  for 
some  daily  crime  to  commit;  suddenly  the  pictures  of 
the  various  Baronets  come  to  life.  They  declare  that 
Robin  will  die  a  terrible  death  if  he  does  not  abduct 
a  lady,  no  matter  who  she  is.  It  is  revealed  that  a 
Baron  at  Ruddigore  can  only  die  if  he  refuses  to  com- 
mit a  daily  crime ;  therefore  all  the  ancestors  come  back 
to  life,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  bridesmaids  when 
Rose  and  Robin  are  finally  married. 

Riidel,  Hugo,  German  horn  player,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  in  Havelberg,  Mark,  Feb.  7, 
1868;  died  Nov.  7,  1934;  studied  at  the  Academic  High 
School  for  Music  in  Berlin,  later  continuing  his  studies 
with  Heinrich  Earth. 

Riidel,  Karl  H.,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  Feb.  10,  1895. 

Ruder,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer,  born 
Oberbiberach,  Bavaria,  Sept.  13,  1723;  died  in  the 
monastery  of  Speinhart,  Apr.  7,  1807.  An  Augustinian 
monk,  his  compositions  include  twenty-five  operas 
and  oratorios,  nineteen  masses  with  orchestra,  eighty- 
eight  shorter  pieces  of  church  music  and  thirty-two 
symphonies  for  full  orchestra. 

Rudersdorf,  Joseph,  Dutch  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1799;  died  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1866.  He  played  a  concerto  in  public  at  the 
age  of  eight.  During  six  years  in  Berlin  he  conducted 
thirteen  hundred  concerts  and  played  six  hundred  large 
works  as  soloist ;  then  gave  numerous  concerts  in  Rus- 
sia, Germany  and  Ireland.  His  compositions  include 
violin  solos,  twenty-two  violin  duets,  an  overture  and 
vocal  works. 

Rudersdorff,  Hermine,  Ukrainian  soprano,  born 
Ivanovsky,  Dec.  12,  1822 ;  died  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  26, 
1882;  pupil  of  Bordogni  and  de  Micherout.  She  sang 
the  principal  soprano  part  in  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of 
Praise  on  its  production  in  Leipzig  in  1840.  Later  she 
sang  in  opera  at  Karlsruhe,  Frankfurt  and  Breslau. 
She  was  engaged  for  the  Boston  Jubilee  (1871-2),  after 
which  she  settled  in  Boston,  where  she  gained  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  numbered  Emma  Thursby 
among  her  pupils.  She  was  eminent  both  in  opera  and 
oratorio.  Richard  Mansfield,  the  distinguished  actor, 
was  her  son  by  her  second  husband. 

Rudesill,  Henry  Milton,  American  composer,  pian- 
ist, harpist  and  music  teacher,  born  Ashland,  O.,  May 
8,  1873.  He  studied  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
toured  with  his  own  Concert  Company  and  Concert 
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Trio,  taught  in  Kansas,  and  has  composed  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Rudhall,  English  family  of  bell-founders.  They 
were  in  business  at  Bell  Lane,  Gloucester,  from  1648 
until  the  end  of  the  i8th  century ;  the  members  of  the 
family  were  successively  Abraham,  Sr.,  Abraham,  Jr., 
Abel,  Thomas  and  John.  Abraham,  Jr.,  was  the  most 
famous;  he  was  born  in  1657,  and  died  on  Jan.  25, 
1736,  becoming  widely  known  for  his  skill  as  a  bell- 
founder.  The  firm,  during  its  long  existence  from 
1648  to  1830,  cast  four  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one  bells  for  various  cities  in  numerous  counties 
of  England.  The  more  important  of  their  bells  for 
London  were  those  at  St.  Bride,  St.  Dunstan-in-the- 
East  and  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  Their  largest  bell 
is  at  Wells  Cathedral,  and  the  second  largest  at  Bath 
Abbey.  Abraham  the  third  was  the  last  of  the  Rud- 
halls,  a  mercer  by  trade,  who  left  the  foundry  to  his 
daughter,  who  had  the  business  merged  with  the  bell- 
foundry  of  Thomas  Mears  at  Whitechapel  in  1830. 

Rudhard,  Franz  Michael,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  died  Munich,  June  26,  1879;  n^s  writings  in- 
clude a  book  on  the  history  of  the  opera  at  the  Munich 
Court. 

Rudhyar,  Dane,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Mar. 
23»  I895-  He  studied  in  Paris;  at  sixteen  he  had  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne  Univer- 
sity, and  had  'also  written  a  book,  Debussy  and  the 
Cycle  of  Musical  Civilization.  Two  years  later  he  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Debussy.  He  was  personal  secretary 
to  August  Rodin,  and  in  1916  came  to  the  United  States 
with  a  group  of  dancers  who  were  trying  to  popularize 
"Metachory,"  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  dance  form. 
They  gave  a  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  at  which  his  Dance  Poems  was 
played.  In  1920  the  Los  Angeles  Orchestra  played  his 
symphonic  poem  Surge  of  Fire,  and  he  received  a  thou- 
sand-dollar prize.  Since  then  he  has  wandered  around 
the  United  States,  living  for  a  few  months  only  in 
any  one  place.  His  compositions  include  the  orchestral 
works  Sinfonietta,  Desert  Chants,  Puranos,  Five 
Stanzas,  To  the  Real,  Hero  Chants  and  a  Symphony. 
He  has  also  written  for  voice,  piano  and  two  pianos, 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  the  music  of  Java  and  Bali. 

Rudiger-Starkloff,  W.,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Quakenbriick,  Osnabriick,  Mar.  27,  1885; 
his  works  include  a  symphony,  orchestral  works,  cham- 
ber music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Rudigier,  Paul,  Swiss  zither  virtuoso,  born  Tschup- 
pach,  June  27,  1830;  died  St.  Gallen,  Feb.  15,  1900. 

Rudin,  Herman,  American  composer  and  violist, 
born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1906;  a  member  of  both 
the  Rochester  Civic  Orchestra  and  the  Rochester  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  and  his  Prelude  and  Allegro  in 
Olden  Style  for  string  orchestra  had  its  premiere  in 
T934  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  Annual  Festival 
of  American  Music. 


Riidinger,  Fritz  Albert  Christian,  Danish  violon- 
cellist and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  20,  1838; 
died  there,  Apr.  7,  1925;  studied  with  Rauch  and 
Griitzmacher  in  Dresden ;  his  compositions  include  'cello 
music  and  studies. 

Riidinger,  Gottfried,  German  composer,  born  Lin- 
dau,  on  Lake  Constance,  Aug.  23,  1886. 

Rudnick,  Otto,  German  organist  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Landsberg,  June  5,  1887;  studied  with  his 
father,  Wilhelm  Rudnick,  later  continuing  his  studies 
at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Rudnick,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  organist, 
music  director  and  conductor,  born  Damerkow,  Pom- 
erania,  Dec.  30,  1850;  died  Liegnitz,  Aug.  7,  1927. 

Rudnicki,  Marjan  T.,  Polish  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Cracow,  Mar.  7,  1888;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano  and  orchestral  works. 

Rudnyckyi,  Antin,  Polish  pianist,  teacher,  and  con- 
ductor, born  Luka,  near  Sambor,  East  Galicia,  Feb.  7, 
1902;  studied  with  Schreker,  Petri,  and  Schnabel  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule;  founder  and  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  section  of  the  International  Association  of 
New  Music. 

Rudolf,  Max,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser of  stage  music,  chamber  and  piano  music ;  born 
Frankfort-on-Main,  June  15,  1902. 

Rudolf  of  St.  Trond,  Belgian  theorist,  born  about 
1070;  died  Liege,  Mar.  10,  1138;  his  writings  include 
tracts  relating  to  music  theory. 

Rudolph,  Anton,  German  arranger  of  Mozart's 
operas,  born  in  1874;  died  Karlsruhe,  Aug.  13,  1932. 

Rudolph,  Ernst,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Neuruppin,  Feb.  5,  1900;  his  works  include  a  string 
quartet,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Rudolph,  Jean  Joseph,  see  Rodolphe,  Jean  Joseph. 

Rudolph,  Johann  Joseph  Rainer,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, music  patron  and  amateur  composer,  born  at  Flor- 
ence, Jan.  8,  1788;  died  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  July 
24,  1831.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain ;  his  grandmother, 
Maria  Theresa,  was  a  fine  singer;  his  uncle,  Max 
Franz,  a  viola  player  and  organizer  of  a  fine  orchestra 
at  Bonn.  His  father  was  a  capable  amateur;  and  his 
aunt,  Marie  Antoinette,  took  Gluck's  part  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Piccinni  at  Paris.  Rudolph  was  in- 
structed in  music  by  Teyber,  teacher  of  the  children 
of  the  Imperial  family.  As  soon  as  he  had  the  power 
to  do  so,  he  employed  Beethoven  in  place  of  Teyber. 
Beethoven  started  to  compose  a  mass  for  Rudolph's  in- 
stallation as  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  but  it  assumed  such 
large  proportions  that  it  was  not  completed  until  two 
years  after  the  ceremony  had  taken  place.  Rudolph's 
respect  and  veneration  for  Beethoven  are  amply  proved 
by  his  preservation  of  any  correspondence  with  the 
Bonn  master,  and  by  his  purchase  of  the  handwritten 
copies  of  Beethoven's  works^made  by  Haslinger.  Two 
of  Rudolph's  compositions  were  published  by  Has- 
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linger;  a  set  of  Forty  Variations  for  piano,  dedicated 
to  Beethoven,  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  clarinet.  He 
was  also  a  patron  of  the  Gesellschaf  t  f  iir  Musikf  reunde, 
to  which  he  bequeathed  his  extensive  library  of  music. 

Rudolph  (Rodolphe),  Johann  Joseph,  French  com- 
poser, horn  player  and  teacher,  born  Strassburg,  Oct. 
I4»  I73°J  died  Paris,  Aug.  18,  1812;  studied  with 
Leclair,  Traetta,  and  Jommelli ;  his  works  include  bal- 
let, instrumental,  and  operatic  works ;  also  theory  books. 

Rudolph,  Oskar,  German  military  band  leader  and 
march  composer,  born  Ltitzen,  Nov.  28,  1856;  died 
Erfurt,  Apr.  28,  1913;  his  compositions  also  include 
dances  and  string  quartet  music. 

Rudorff,  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl,  German  pianist, 
teacher,  choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Jan.  18,  1840;  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1916;  pupil  of 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Reinecke  and  others ;  founded 
the  Bach  Society;  his  works  include  symphonies,  over- 
tures and  songs. 

Rue,  A.,  Spanish  musician  of  the  Catalonian  group, 
active  in  restoring  Gregorian  chant  in  Spain  and  author 
of  a  study  of  the  Vatican  edition  of  liturgical  song. 

Rue,  Pierre  de  la,  (Petrus  Platensis,  also  called 
Pierchon,  Pierson,  Pierzon,  Perisone,  or  Pierazon 
de  la  Ruellien),  Dutch  contrapuntalist,  born  Picardy 
in  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century;  died  Courtrai,  Nov. 
20,  1518.  He  studied  at  Okeghem's  school,  where 
Josquin  des  Pres  was  also  a  pupil;  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  Burgundy  in  1477.  In  1501 
he  became  prebend  of  Courtrai,  and  later  held  the  same 
position  at  Namur  and  Termonde.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  contrapuntal  composers,  holding  a  position 
only  slightly  below  that  accorded  Josquin  des  Pres; 
among  his  compositions  are  about  forty  masses,  some 
of  which  are  in  the  libraries  at  Vienna,  and  others  at 
Brussels,  Malines,  Rome,  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

Rueda.  A  Spanish  dance  in  5-8  time,  well  known 
in  the  province  of  Burgos;  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  instruments  used  by  the  peasants. 

Rueff,  Rolf,  Austrian  baritone,  lute  singer  and  com- 
poser of  an  opera,  duets  and  lute  songs,  born  Vienna, 
Apr.  6,  1870. 

Ruegger,  Charlotte,  Swiss  composer,  violinist  and 
music  teacher,  born  Lucerne,  Nov.  17,  1876;  studied  at 
the  Strassburg  Conservatory,  and  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory with  Cesar  Thomson,  to  whom  she  later  was 
assistant,  toured  extensively  in  Europe,  and  headed  the 
violin  department  of  the  Oberlin,  O.,  Conservatory. 
Her  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto,  a  sonata 
and  other  violin  music,  songs  and  choral  works. 

Ruegger,  Elsa,  Swiss  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born 
Lucerne,  Dec.  6,  1881 ;  pupil  first  of  her  mother,  later 
studied  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory,  then  under 
fidouard  Jacobs  at  Brussels.  Her  debut  took  place  at 
Berlin  in  1896,  after  which  she  played  in  Belgium, 
France  and  Russia.  .She  made  a  number  of  trips  to 
America,  the  first  in  1899.  England  and  Scandinavia 


were  also  included  in  her  tours  and  she  received  the 
highest  praise  in  the  various  musical  centers. 

Ruelle,  Charles  iSmile,  French  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Paris,  Oct.  24,  1833;  died  there,  Oct., 
1912;  his  writings  include  studies  on  early  Greek  mu- 
sic. 

Ruellien,  Pierre  de  la,  see  Rue,  Pierre  de  la. 

Ruera,  Josep  M.,  contemporary  Spanish  pianist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  in  Catalonia.  His 
works  include  orchestral'  compositions,  Three  Sym- 
phonic Movements  for  wind-band,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Riifer,  Philippe  Barthelemy,  German-Belgian  pian- 
ist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Liege,  June  7,  1844; 
died  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1919;  studied  at  the  Liege  Con- 
servatory. He  taught  for  many  years  at  the  Stern 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  at  the  Kullak  Conservatory. 
His  works  include  the  operas  Merlin  and  Ingo;  several 
overtures,  a  scherzo  and  a  symphony  for  orchestra;  a 
concerto  for  violin;  chamber  music  consisting  of  so- 
natas, trios  and  quartets;  Das  Lied  von  Reiche  for 
chorus;  numerous  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ruff,  Albert  Edward,  Scottish  singing  teacher,  born 
Glasgow,  Jan.  9,  1854;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory, and  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
became  a  vocal  teacher  in  Chicago,  and  numbered 
Christie  MacDonald,  Eugene  Cowles  and  George  Mac- 
Farlane  among  his  pupils. 

Ruffo,  Titta,  Italian  operatic  baritone,  born  at  Pisa 
in  1878;  pupil  of  Persichini  at  the  Santa  Cecilia  Acad- 
emy, Rome,  and  of  Cassini  at  Milan;  made  his  debut 
at  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome,  in  1898  as  the  Herald 
in  Lohengrin.  He  sang  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Vienna  and 
Paris,  and  made  his  American  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  in  1912. 

Ruffo,  Vincenzo,  i6th  century  Italian  composer,  a 
nobleman  of  Verona,  with  a  reputation  as  a  good  musi- 
ci^n.  In  1542  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Marchese 
Alfonso  d'Avalli,  and  in  1554  was  choirmaster  at  the 
Verona  Cathedral.  His  compositions  include  masses, 
motets,  magnificats,  other  church  music  and  madrigals. 

Rufhorn,  (Ger.),  call  horn.  An  ancknt  simple  horn 
from  Germany. 

Rufinatscha,  Johann,  Austrian  composer  and  ex- 
cellent teacher,  born  Mais,  Tyrol,  1812 ;  died  Vienna, 
May  25,.  1893. 

Rugarli,  Gaspare,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Colomo  in  1767;  died  Parma,  Oct.  27,  1799; 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Padre  Mattel  and  composed  masses 
and  motets,  "  .;  .  "  :  . 

Rugby,  an  orchestral  work  by  Arthur  Honegger, 
written  in  1928  and  given  premiere  at  a  concert  of 
.the  Orchestra  Symphonique,  Paris,  on  Oct.  19,  1928. 
Honegger,-  a  devotee  of  football,  declared  that  when  he 
saw  the  game,  he  could  visualise  its  musical  equivalent. 
The  critic,  Henry  Prunieres,  wrote  concerning  the.epm- 
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position:  "All  materialistic  descriptions  have  been 
omitted.  The  different  phases  of  the  game,  the 
tacklings,  the  escape  of  a  player  with  the  ball,  the 
pursuits,  all  these  incidents  can  be  expressed  by  figures 
of  geometric  precision,  which  mysteriously  find  their 
equivalent  in  the  play  of  counterpoint." 

Riigen,  Wizlaw  von,  I3th  century  German  minne- 
singer. 

Riiggeberg,  Wilhelm  Bruckner,  see  Bntckner- 
Riiggeberg,  Wilhelm. 

Ruggeri,  Giovanni  Martino>  Italian  composer,  of 
Venice;  wrote  operatic  and  instrumental  works,  can- 
tatas and  trio  sonatas  from  1696  to  1712. 

Ruggi,  Francesco,  Italian  operatic  and  church  music 
composer,  born  Naples,  1826;  died  there,  Jan.  1901. 

Ruggi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  counterpoint 
and  composition  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Naples, 
Oct.  2i,  1767;  died  there,  Jan.  23,  1845. 

Ruggieri,  a  family  of  Italian  violin  makers  who 
worked  at  Cremona  and  Brescia.  Francesco  Ruggieri 
called  "Ruggieri  il  Per,"  made  instruments  from  1668 
to  1720;  Giovanni  Baptista  Ruggieri  from  1700  to 
1725;  and  Pietro  Ruggieri  from  1700  to  1726.  Gio- 
vanni Baptista  was  the  finest  maker ;  he  studied  with 
Nicolo  Amati.  There  were  two  others,  Guido  Ruggieri 
and  Vincenzo  Ruggieri,  who  made  instruments  at  Cre- 
mona in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century. 

Ruggiero,  an  ostinato  melody  used  by  I7th  century 
instrumental  and  vocal  monodic  composers. 

Ruggles,  Carl,  American  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Marion,  Mass.,  Mar.  11,  1876;  pupil  of  Crans, 
Spalding  and  Timner.  For  some  years  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Winona  Symphony  Orchestra  which  he 
founded  at  Winona,  Minn.  His  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works  have  been  played  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Paris,  Budapest,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Barcelona 
and  elsewhere.  Among  these  compositions  are  Men 
and  Angels  and  Sun  Treader  for  symphony  orchestra ; 
Mm  and  Mountains  and  Portals  for  chamber  orchestra, 
and  the  choral  work  Vox  damans  in  Deserto. 

Ruh,  Emil,  Swiss  music  publisher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Adliswil,  Zurich,  Apr.  28,  1884. 

Ruhig  (Ger.),  quiet;  calm. 

Ruhl*  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  choral  conductor, 
born  Hanau,  Feb.  7,  1817;  died  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Nov.  6,  1874;  studied  with  Schelble  and  A.  Andre; 
author  of  a  voice  method. 

Ruble's  Musik  Verlag,  a  German  music  publishing 
house,  founded  by  Carl  Ruhfe  in  1880;  the  catalogue  in- 
cludes the  works  of  Carl  Bohm  and  Theodore  Oesten; 
also  .a-  series  of  popular  music  collections  called  Haus 
Musik  and  Elite. 

Riihling,  Hans,  German  organist,  writer  and  com- 
piler, of  a-  book  containing  German  and  Latin  sacred 
songs,  born  Borna,  Saxony,  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  .  . 
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Riihlmann,  Adolf  Julius,  German  tenor  trombone, 
writer  of  historical  essays  on  music  and  teacher,  borii 
Dresden,  Feb.  28,  1816;  died  there  Oct.  27,  1877;  co- 
founder  and  president  of  the  Dresden  Tonkunstler- 
verein ;  has  taught  piano  and  music  history. 

Riihlmann,  Frans,  Belgian  conductor,  born  Brus- 
sels, Jan.  n,  1868;  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conserv- 
atory. After  conducting  at  Rouen,  Liege,  Antwerp 
and  elsewhere  he  was  engaged  to  succeed  Biisser  at 
the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris.  In  1914  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  also  conducted  popu- 
lar concerts  at  Colonne  and  Antwerp. 

Riihlmann,  Franz,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Chemnitz,  Dec.  7,  1896;  his  writings  in- 
clude works  on  Richard  Wagner  and  on  other  musi- 
cal subjects. 

Ruifrok,  Henri  Willem  Johan,  Dutch  composer, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Haarlem,  Aug.  24,  1862.  He 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  made  his  debut 
in  1884  at  Haarlem,  toured  in  Germany,  Holland  and 
America,  taught  in  Amsterdam  and  the  United  States, 
and  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ruimonte  (Rimonte),  Pedro,  late  i6th  and  early 
1 7th  century  Spanish  composer  and  music  director,  born 
at  Saragossa. 

Ruiz  de  Ribayaz,  I7th  century  Spanish  guitarist 
and  writer  of  a  tablature,  born  near  Burgos. 

Rujken,  Jan  W.,  igth  century  Dutch  composer, 
whose  compositions  include  the  operas  Norma  (1889), 
and  Der  falsche  zar  (1895). 

Rule,  Britannia,  an  English  patriotic  song  composed 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Augustus  Arne,  and  first  heard  in  his 
masque,  Alfred,  in  1740.  The  libretto  to  Alfred  was 
written  by  Mallet  and  Thomson;  it  was  presented  at 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Maidenhead 
in  honor  of  the  accession  of  George  I  to  the  English 
throne. 

Rullante  (It.),  rolling. 

Rulli,  Dino,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome,  Oct.  10, 
1891 ;  died  there,  May  20,  1929;  his  works  include  oper- 
ettas, canzoni  and  couplets. 

Rumana,  a  small  Siamese  circular  drum. 

Rumba  (Rhumba),  a  Cuban  dance  which  has  at- 
tained great  popularity  in  the  United  States  since  about 
1930 ;  the  American  composer,  Harl  McDonald,  has 
written  a  Rhumba  Symphony. 

Rumelant,  I3th  century  German  Minnesinger,  cornr 
poser  of  Ob  aller  mynne  mynnen  kraft. 

Rumford,  Robert  Kennerley,  English  baritone, 
born  Hampstead,  London,  Sept.  2,  1870;  pupil  of 
Henschel  and  Blume  in  London ;  later  studied  in  Paris 
with  Sbriglia  and  Bouhy.  On  his  return  he  sang  in 
the  more  important  concerts  and  festivals  throughout 
England.  In  1900  he  married  the  contralto*  Clara  Butt, 
arid  they  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  giving  joint  recitals, 
for  which  they  acquired  a  considerable  reputation.  They 
visited  America  in  1913.  ;. 
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Rumler,  Jan,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
Czechoslovakian  composer;  his  compositions  include 
two  operas,  a  quintet  for  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and 
bassoon,  trios  for  two  clarinets  and  bassoon,  and  for 
piano,  clarinet  and  'cello,  pieces  for  two  flutes  and  piano 
music. 

Rumling,  Sigismund  von,  Alsatian  composer,  born 
about  1739;  died  Munich,  May  7,  1825;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Rummel,  Christian  Franz  Ludwig  Friedrich  Alex- 
ander, German  clarinettist,  bandmaster  and  violinist, 
born  Brichsenstadt,  Bavaria,  Nov.  27,  1787;  died  Wies- 
baden, Feb.  13,  1849;  studied  at  Mannheim  and  with 
Abbe  Vogler,  and  in  .  1806  was  bandmaster  of  the 
Second  Nassau  infantry.  From  1815  to  1841  he  was 
court  director  at  Wiesbaden.  His  compositions  include 
a  clarinet  concerto,  and  music  for  clarinet  and  for 
piano. 

Rummel,  Franz,  English  pianist,  born  London,  Jan. 
ii,  1853;  died  Berlin,  May  2,  1901;  son  of  Joseph 
Rummel;  studied  the  piano  with  Louis  Brassin  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory  where  he  won  the  first  prize  in 
1872,  and  then  taught  the  piano  there  until  1876.  In 
1877  he  toured  Holland  with  Ole  Bull  and  Minnie 
Hauk,  made  American  tours  in  1878  and  1886,  taught 
at  Stern's  Conservatory  from  1884  to  1885,  and  then 
at  Kullak's  Conservatory,  Berlin.  He  was  given  the 
title  of  Professor  by  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  in  1897,  and 
the  next  year  undertook  his  third  tour  of  the  United 
States. 

Rummel,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Mittweida, 
Apr.  7,  1889;  his  compositions  include  two  symphonies, 
overture  and  chamber  music.  He  lives  in  Bielefeld. 
Rummel,  Joseph,  German  pianist  and  arranger,  born 
Wiesbaden,  Oct.  6,  1818;  died  London,  Mar.  25,  1880; 
son  of  Christian  Rummel ;  studied  with  his  father,  and 
became  a  good  clarinettist  and  pianist.  After  serving 
as  pianist  to  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  where  he  arranged  more  than  two 
thousand  operatic  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Rummel,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  July  19,  1887;  studied  in  Washington, 
D.  C;  then  returned  to  Berlin  and  was  trained  by 
Godowski.  In  1908  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
joined  the  "inner  circle"  of  Debussy,  toured  throughout 
Europe  and  became  well  known  for  his  "one  composer" 
recitals.  A  pianist  of  strong  creative  power  and  fine 
artistry,  he  specializes  in  Bach  and  has  transcribed 
several  of  the  great  master's  cantatas.  As  a  composer 
he  shows  the  influence  of  Schumann,  Franck,  Wagner 
and  Debussy.  Among  his  compositions  are  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Rumpel,  Franz,  Austrian  theatre  conductor  .and 
composer,  born  Graz,  Oct.  25,  1858;  his  works  include 
operettas,  choruses,  duets  and  songs. 

Rumpf,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  choirmaster, 
and  composer,  born  Mannheim,  Dec.  20,  1900;  his 


compositions  include  orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
organ  works  and  songs. 

Run,  a  rapid  scale  passage  for  either  an  instrument 
or  voice. 

Runcie,  Constance  Fauntleroy,  contemporary 
American  composer,  born  in  Virginia;  studied  piano 
playing  and  composition  in  Europe.  Her  composi- 
tions include  songs,  sacred  music  and  instrumental 
pieces. 

Runciman,  John  F.,  English  organist,  critic  and  edi- 
tor, born  probably  about  1866;  died  London,  Apr.  II, 
1916.  He  acted  as  critic  for  the  "Saturday  Review," 
of  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  deputy  editor  and 
managing  director;  he  was  editor  of  "The  Chord,"  a 
quarterly,  and  was  music  correspondent  of  the  "Musi- 
cal Record,"  Boston,  Mass.  His  writings  are  notable 
for  forceful  and  picturesque  language,  and  his  bitter 
attacks  on  contemporary  composers  more  than  once 
involved  him  in  libel  suits.  His  works  include:  col- 
lected essays,  Old  Scores  and  New  Readings;  a  study  of 
Purcell's  life;  and  a  biography  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Rundberg,  Ernst  Axel,  Swedish  tenor,  regisseur  and 
voice  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Jan.  3,  1855 ;  died  there, 
Feb.  5,  1901 ;  pupil  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  and 
of  Yves  Bax  and  Bussine  in  Paris.  He  played  buffo 
roles  and,  as  performer  regisseur  and  teacher  in  the 
opera  school,  was  associated  with  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Stockholm. 

Rundgesang  (Ger.),  a  solo  song,  with  its  refrain 
sung  by  a  quartet  or  chorus. 

Rundnagel,  Karl,  German  violinist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hersfeld,  Apr.  4,  1835;  died  Cassel, 
Feb.  2,  1911;  pupil  of  his  father  and  Ludwig  Spohr. 
He  played  in  the  Court  Orchestra  and  was  court  or- 
ganist at  Cassel.  His  compositions  include  organ  pieces, 
violin  pieces,  chamber  music  and  many  arrangements  of 
Spohr's  compositions. 

Rung,  Frederick,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, June  14,  1854;  died  there,  Jan.  22,  1914;  son 
of  Henrik  Rung;  teacher  at  the  Royal  Conservatory, 
directed  Hornemann's  Conservatory,  chorus  master  at 
the  Opera,  founder  of  the  Copenhagen  Madrigal  Choir 
and  conductor  of  the  Cecilia  Society.  He  composed 
operas,  symphonic  and  chamber  music. 

Rung,  Henrik,  Danish  composer,  chorus  master  at 
the  Copenhagen  opera  and  conductor,  born  Copenhagen, 
Mar.  3,  1807;  died  there,  Dec.  .13,  1871. 

Rung-Keller,  Poul  Sophus,  Danish  organist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  Mar.  n,  1879; 
pupil  of  Matthison-Hansen  and  T.  Laub. 

Runge,  Maximilian,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  music  editor,  born  Woltersdorf ,  Aug.  8,  1849  '* 
died  in  1931.  He  treated  various  aspects  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Carl  Loewe  and  edited  some  of  Loewe's 
unpublished  music. 
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Runge,  Paul,  German  musicologist,  teacher  and  or- 
ganist, born  Heinrichsfeld,  Posen,  Jan.  2,  1848;  died 
Kolmar,  July  4,  1911 ;  pupil  of  Schneider  in  Berlin.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  which  threw  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  notation  of  the  troubadours. 

Rungenhagen,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  27,  1778; 
died  there,  Dec.  21,  1851. 

Riinger,  Julius,  Hungarian  composer,  baritone  and 
conductor,  born  Holies,  July  26,  1874;  died  Berlin,  Feb. 
21,  1932;  pupil  of  Angelo  Neumann,  Giannini  and 
Vogl.  He  composed  songs  and  choral  and  orchestral 
works. 

Runnquist,  Axel  C.  E.,  Swedish  concert  violinist, 
born  Stockholm,  Oct.  30,  1880 ;  pupil  and  teacher  at  the 
Stockholm  Royal  Conservatory  and  pupil  of  Henri 
Marteau  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  where  he  later 
taught. 

Ruoff,  Wolfgang,  Swiss  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Riischlikon,  Zurich,  May  8,  1882. 

Ruolz-Montchal,  Henri  Catherine  Camille  (Comte 
de)  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Mar.  5,  1808;  died 
there,  Sept.  30,  1887.  He  composed  operas,  one  in 
collaboration  with  F.  Halevy,  a  requiem,  a  cantata,  a 
string  quartet,  piano  trios  and  vocal  music. 

Rupff,  Konrad,  i6th  century  German  chorale  com- 
poser, an  associate  of  Luther. 

Rupp,  Franz,  German  concert  pianist,  born  Schon- 
gau,  Feb.  24,  1901.  He  has  accompanied  Kreisler  and 
made  extensive  independent  tours. 

Ruppe,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  conductor, 
music  teacher  and  composer,  born  Salzungen,  Aug.  22, 
1753;  died  Leiden,  May  25,  1826.  His  works  include 
a  symphony,  an  overture,  chamber  music,  a  piano  con- 
certo, piano  sonatas,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Ruppe,  Friedrich  Christian,  German  pianist,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Salzungen,  Feb.  18,  1771 ;  died 
Meiningen,  Aug.  14,  1834;  in  the  employ  of  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen.  He  wrote  three  oratorios,  a  piano  con- 
certo with  chorus,  a  trio  for  piano,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  strings. 

Ruppelt,  Milos,  Slovakian  composer,  born  at  Lipto 
Sv.  Mikulas  in  1881.  He  composed  songs  and  piano 
music. 

Rupprecht,  Theo,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Munich,  June  29,  1873;  died  there,  Mar.  4, 
1934.  His  works  include  marches,  dances  and  oper- 
ettas. 

Ruprecht,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  violin  maker,  died 
Vienna,  Feb.  4,  1862. 

.Rusch,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  music  in- 
spector, born  Wesel,  Mar.   17,   1883.     He  composed 
marches  and  operettas. 
,    Rusello,  Francesco,  see  Roselli,.  Francesco. 

Rushworth  and  Dreaper,  English  firm  of  violin 
makers,  founded  at  Liverpool  in  1828.  The  good  tone 
quality  of  its  violins,  violas  and  •  violoncellos  was 
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achieved  only  after  years  of  acoustical  research.  The 
instruments  are  usually  copies  of  classic  Italian  masters, 
especially  of  Stradivarius  models. 

Ruspigliosi,  Marchese  Giulio,  see  Rosplgliosi, 
Marchese  Giulio. 

Russalka,  The  (The  Water  Sprite),  grand  opera, 
music  by  Alexander  Dargomijsky  who  also  wrote  the 
libretto ;  first  produced  in  1856  at  the  Maryinsky  Thea- 
tre, ,St.  Petersburg.  The  story  is :  A  young  prince  falls 
in  love  with  a  miller's  daughter,  Natasha ;  her  father  is 
naturally  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  an  influential 
marriage  for  his  daughter,  and  looks  eagerly  forward 
to  the  time  when  she  will  become  a  princess.  His 
hopes,  however,  are  not  to  be  realized,  for  the  prince 
finds  that  circumstances  are  such  that  he  must  seek 
a  bride  of  his  own  rank.  He  breaks  the  news  to 
Natasha,  and  endeavors  to  console  her  with  money  and 
jewels.  Finding  that  she  will  be  forced  to  face  alone  the 
consequences  of  their  affair,  she  throws  herself  into 
the  mill  stream,  and  is  changed  into  a  russalka,  or  water 
sprite.  Later  the  prince  marries  a  noble  lady,  but 
every  time  he  attempts  to  embrace  his  bride,  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wailing  of  the  russalka.  After  several 
years  the  prince  goes  wandering ^near  the  stream;  the 
mill  is  in  ruins  and  the  miller  has  gone  insane.  The 
prince  meets  a  little  russalka  child,  who  tells  him  she 
is  his  daughter,  and  invites  him  to  join  her  mother  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  stream.  While  he  is  talking  to 
the  child,  Natasha's  father  appears,  recognizes  the  prince 
as  his  daughter's  betrayer,  and  pushes  him  into  the 
water.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  is  drowned,  but  in 
the  apotheosis  he  is  reunited  with  the  russalka  and  their 
child. 

Russanoff,  W.  A.,  Russian  authority  on  the  guitar 
and  composer,  born  at  Moscow  in  1866 ;  died,  July  ^o, 
1918. 

Russ  Cerri,  Giannina,  Italian  soprano,  born  at  Lodi, 
in  1878;  pupil  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  She  made 
her  debut  in  1903,  sang  in  most  of  the  leading  European 
and  American  opera  houses  and  had  an  extensive  and 
varied  repertory. 

Russell,  Ella,  American  operatic  soprano,  born 
Cleveland,  O.,  Mar.  30,  1864;  died  Italy,  Jan.  16,  1935; 
pupil  at  the  Cleveland  Conservatory,  of  Mme.  de  la 
Grange  in  Paris  and  also  of  Sangiovanni.  She  made 
her  debut  in  //  Trovatore  at  Prato  in  1882,  sang  in 
many  European  cities,  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  in  England. 

Russell,  George  Alexander,  American  concert  pi- 
anist and  composer,  born  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Oct.  2,  1880; 
pupil  of  Godoffsky  and  E.  S.  Kelley  at  Berlin,  and  of 
H.  Bauer  and  C.  M.  Widor  at  Paris,  where  he  made 
his  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  in  1908.  He  has  been  an 
organist  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  conducted  the  Newark  Mad- 
rigal Club  and  been  a  professor  of  Music  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  He  composed  numerous  concert  songs. 
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Russell,  Henry,  English  singer,  organist  and  song 
composer,  born  Sheerness,  Dec.  24,  1812;  died  London, 
Dec.  8,  1900 ;  pupil  of  Rossini  in  Naples.  He  made  his 
debut  as  a  singer  at  London  in  1828,  was  a  church  or- 
ganist in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  gave  concerts  in  London 
with  Charles  Mackay.  He  composed  over  eight  hun- 
dred songs,  some  of  immense  popularity,  including  I'm 
Afloat,  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  and  Cheer,  Boys 
Cheer,  the  air  played  by  an  English  regimental  fife 
and  drum  band  when  a  regiment  goes  abroad.  He  also 
composed  Woodman  Spare  that  Tree,  and  such  popular 
dramatic  songs  as  The  Gambler's  Wife  and  The  Dream 
of  the  Reveller. 

Russell,  Henry,  English  singing  teacher  and  oper- 
atic impressario,  born  London,  Nov.  14,  1871 ;  brother 
of  Landon  Ronald  Russell ;  pupil  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  Thanks  to  previous  studies  in  medicine  and 
a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  he  devised  a 
new  method  of  teaching  singing.  Mme.  Melba  became 
interested  in  his  method  and  sent  him  many  pupils,  in- 
cluding Marie  Tempest.  At  one  time  he  restored 
Eleanora  Duse's  voice  when  it  had  failed  her.  He 
managed  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden  for  two  seasons, 
brought  his  troupe  to  Boston  in  1905  and  in  1909  or- 
ganized the  Boston  Opera  Company  and  was  general 
manager  until  its  dissolution. 

Russell,  Kennedy,  English  composer  and  conductor, 
born  London,  Sept.  15,  1883;  PUP*1  °f  fimile  Pessard 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1895,  has  keen  an  opera  conductor  and 
accompanist  in  England  and  composed  numerous  songs 
including  Haste  to  the  Fair  and  Lochleven. 

Russell,  Landon,  see  Ronald,  Landon. 

Russell,  Lillian,  American  soprano,  born  Clinton, 
la.,  1861;  died  June  6,  1922;  pupil  of  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch.  She  began  as  a  ballad  singer  and  later  achieved 
fame  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas.  For  many  years 
she  was  associated  with  the  burlesque  company  of 
Weber  and  Fields  in  New  York. 

Russell,  Louis  Arthur,  American  choral  conductor, 
organist,  composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  24,  1854;  died  Newark,  Sept.  5,  1926;  pupil 
of  S.  P.  Warren,  G.  F.  Bristow  and  C.  C.  Miiller  in 
New  York  and  of  J.  Higgs,  B.  Toms,  W.  Shakespeare 
and  G.  Henschel  at  London;  organist  and  choirmaster 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  conductor  of  the  Schubert  Choral 
Society  and  the  Easton  Choral  Society  and  founder  of 
the  Newark  College  of  Music.  He  organized  the 
Newark  Symphony  Society  in  1893,  wrote  several  worts 
on  the  performing  of  music  and  composed  choral  and 
orchestral  works  and  songs. 

Russell,  William,  English  composer,  pianist  and 
organist,  born  London,  Oct.  6,  1777;  died  there,  Nov. 
21,  1813. 

Russian  bassoon,  see  Bass  horn. 

Russian  Chamber  Music.  The  importation  of 
famous  violinists  such  as  Viotti,  Lolli  and  Giornovichi 


into  Russia  for  musical  performances  at  the  Imperial 
Russian  court  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  rendition  of 
chamber  music  written  in  Italy  and  France,  and  also 
acted  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  native  composers 
to  begin  the  creation  of  similar  works.  Some  of 
Haydn's  quartets  were  played ;  the  court  music  director, 
Friedrich  Raupach,  published  six  sonatas  for  harpsi- 
chord and  violin,  dedicated  to  Prince  Dimitri  Galitzin. 
One  of  the  first  chamber  works  printed  in  Russia  was 
a  piece  for  two  violins  and  violoncello — Contredanse 
Anglaise  by  Ivan  Kerzelli,  a  Moscow  composer,  appear- 
ing in  1774.  Other  composers  in  Russia  were  Antoine 
Titz,  Johann  Hassler,  Franz  Xaver  Gobel  and  Joseph 
Genischta.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  excited 
by  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works  in  chamber  form  in- 
spired similar  compositions  by  native  Russians.  Ivan 
Evstafievich  Handochkin  (Khandoshkin)  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  variations  of  Russian  songs  for  violin  solo  and 
two  violins  and  Dimitri  Stepanovich  Bortniansky  wrote 
many  works  for  chamber  combinations  as  well  as 
church  works  and  operas.  Glinka's  work  in  this  field, 
however,  had  no  influence  upon  its  development,  but 
about  this  time  a  less  haphazard  interest  was  taken  in 
chamber  music  in  general  and  quartet  music  in  par- 
ticular. Rasoumovsky  and  Galitzin  both  cultivated  the 
quartet,  and  Beethoven  was  commissioned  by  and  in- 
scribed works  to  these  men.  The  first  native  Russian 
instrumental  organization  was  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety; the  importation  of  foreign  virtuosi  led  to  the 
formation  of  quartets  and  stimulated  native  talent.  A 
string  quarter  comprised  of  Grassi,  Afanasiev,  Arnatov 
and  Schmidt  gave  numerous  concerts  at  Moscow  after 
their  founding  in  1830.  Alexis  Feodorovich  Lvov,  di- 
rector of  the  court  chapel,  known  as  composer  of  the 
Russian  national  anthem,  also  had  his  own  quartet  at 
St.  Petersburg  which  toured  to  Leipzig.  The  prevail- 
ing dilettantism  spread  the  interest  of  music  throughout 
Russia  so  that  many  of  the  landowners  organized  or- 
chestras from  their  serfs.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  i  gth  century  the  Russian  Music  Society  was  formed 
through  the  initiative  and  organizing  capacity  of  An- 
ton Rubinstein  and  music  was  thereafter  not  left 
to  amateurs  but  became  a  methodically  cultivated  art. 
Foreign  quartets  were  invited  such  as  the  Czech  Quar- 
tet, the  Rose  Quartet,  the  Schorg  Quartet  and  the 
Prague  Quartet.  In  1860  Nicholas  Rubinstein  founded 
the  Moscow  Conservatorium,  also  a  branch  of  the 
Russian  Music  Society ;  this  branch  maintained  a  quar- 
tet from  1860  to  1900,  and  in  1883  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic Society  presented  a  number  of  chamber  music 
programs.  The  Petersburg  Chamber  Music  Society 
was  founded  in  1872  not  only  giving  concerts  but  also 
holding  from  1877  on»  an  annual  competition  for  cham- 
ber works.  The  Society  of  Chamber  Music  Lovers  was 
founded  in  1891.  Before  the  Revolution-  there  were 
five  established  string  quartets  in  St.  Petersburg :  The 
Mecklenburg  Quartet,  Count  Sheremetiev's  Quartet, 
The  Zavetnovsky  Quartet,  The  Bergler  Quartet  and 
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The  Haupf  Brothers'  Quartet.  The  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Chamber  Music  was  started  at  Moscow  in 
1891,  and  the  following  year  the  Schorr  Trio  was 
founded.  Chamber  music  societies  were  likewise  abun- 
dant in  pre-revolutionary  times  at  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Kharkoff,  Tiflis,  Kaanz  and  Poltava. 

Russian  Composers'  Association,  a  Russian  society 
for  the  promotion  of  new  musical  works,  founded  at 
Moscow  in  1918. 

Russian  Easter,  a  concert  overture  by  Nicholas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  composed  in  1886,  and  based  upon 
themes  of  the  Russian  Church  service  and  a  program 
drawn  from  the  67th  Psalm  and  the  Resurrection  scene 
in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Though  written  in  sonata  form, 
the  overture  indicates  the  program  which  prefaces  the 
score.  The  exultant  resurrexit  theme  is  suggested  by 
the  composer :  "  'Resurrexit'  sing  the  chorus  of  angels 
in  heaven  to  the  sound  of  the  archangels'  trumpets  and 
the  fluttering  of  wings  of  the  seraphim;  'Resurrexit' 
sing  the  priests  in  the  temples  amid  a  cloud  of  incense 
by  the  light  of  countless  candles  and  to  the  chimes -of 
triumphant  bells." 

Russian  Horn,  called  in  Russian  chotnitchiyerog,  a 
conical  brass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle  near  the  mouth- 
piece. About  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  bands  of 
as  many  as  thirty-seven  players  of  these  horns  were  ex- 
tremely popular.  The  horns  were  from  one  to  seven 
feet  in  length  and  each  produced  only  one  note  except 
those  of  highest  pitch,  which  played  the  fundamental 
and  its  octave. 

Russian  Horn  Band,  a  band  composed  exclusively 
of  Russian  horns.  The  best  known  organization  of  this 
kind  was  that  presented  at  the  Russian  Court  in  1755 
by  Prince  Narischkin.  Its  thirty-seven  members  had 
been  trained  for  four  years  by  J,  A.  Maresch  and  were 
able  to  perform  within  a  range  of  three  octaves. 

Russian  Imperial  Singers,  The,  contemporary  Rus- 
sian choral  ensemble,  founded  at  Paris  in  1931.  The 
five  members  are :  Michael  Dido,  -  first  tenor ;  Demetre 
Criona,  second  tenor;  Stephen  Slepoushkin,  baritone 
and  leader;  Andrew  Grigorieff,  basso;  and  lerinarh 
Zrageffsky,  basso  profundo.  They  have  toured  Europe 
and  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  United  States 
during  the  1935-36  season. 

Russian  Institute  of  Art-History,  founded  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1912,  by  Count  W.  P.  Suboff;  a  depart- 
ment for  music  history  was  opened  in  1920  under  the 
direction  of  S,  K,  Bulitsch  and  reorganized  in  1922  with 
B.  W.  Assaffieff  as  director.  A  series  of  learned  pub- 
lications was  issued  from  1923  to  1925  under  the  title 
De  musica, 

Russian  Music,  History  of.  Russian  music  is  nota- 
bly different  in  a  number  of  essential  points  from 
that  of  any  other  nation,  and  from  the  sum  total  of 
universal  musical  achievement.  Although  Italian  opera 
was  introduced  in  Russia  a  little  over  forty  years  after 
the  first  opera  was  produced  in  Italy,  and  French  opera 
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became  popular  there  early  in  the  nineteen  hundreds, 
it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  century  that  Russian 
music,  with  its  spontaneity  and  picturesqueness,  be- 
came generally  known  to  ears  accustomed  to  music 
created  in  Italy  and  France  with  its  centuries  of  his- 
torical background.    But  music  as  an  art  had  been  en- 
couraged by  Russian  rulers  for  a  long  time,  and  there 
was  a  rich  musical  atmosphere  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
such  artists  as  Paisiello,  Cimarosa  and  Boieldieu  were 
known  and  appreciated.     The  rising  interest  in  folk 
music  during  the  second  half  of  the  igth  century  was 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  barbaric  rhythm  and  unrestrained  abandon 
of  Russian  music.     This  music  is  notable  for  its  di- 
rectness  of   expression  and   conciseness   of   thought; 
there  is  little  development  of  musical  ideas  and  much 
freedom  from  preconceptions.     The  form  of  Russian 
music  has  to  do  only  with  general  outlines,  and  is  not 
concerned  with  the  unfolding  of  musical  thoughts  ac- 
cording to  a  predetermined  scheme.     The  erotic  ele- 
ment is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  when  it  does 
appear,  it  is  usually  treated  indifferently.    As  an  ex- 
ample, Russian  opera  is  more  a  series  of  tableaux  than 
a  dramatic  development ;  counterpoint  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  fitting  themes  together  rather  than  the  com- 
mingling of  melodic  streams  from  different  sources. 
Many  characteristic  harmonic  devices  are  to  be  found, 
notably  what  has  been  called  "pivoting,"  that  is,  shift- 
ing the  harmony  between  diverse  chords  that  have  one 
or  two  notes  in  common.     In  estimating  Russian  mu- 
sic, it  is  most  important  for  the  critic  to  keep  an  open 
mind,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  episodic  musical 
thought  of  composers  who  show  the  most  distinct  na- 
tional tendencies.    Among  these,  Glinka  stands  out  as 
a  master  of  orchestral  color;  returning  in  1833  from  a 
sojourn  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  give  expression  to  the 
Russian  musical  idiom,  and  chose  opera  as  his  me- 
dium.   He  had  immediate  and  lasting  success  with  A 
Life  -for  the  Tsar,  which  was  followed  by  Russian  and 
Ludmilla;  he  was  so  discouraged  by  the  indifferent 
success  of  the  latter  that  he  wrote  nothing  for  six  years, 
and  in  fact  abandoned  opera  altogether.     For  the  or- 
chestral works  which  followed,  he  found  inspiration  in 
exotic  subjects,  particularly  those  of   Spanish  origin, 
and  in  the  folk  music  of  his  native  land.    The  latter 
source  was  drawn  upon  for  Komarinskaya,  a  work  far 
in  advance  of  its  time  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of 
crude;  musical  construction.    His  methods  of  orchestra- 
tion had  a  definite  influence  on  the  future  of  Russian 
music;  they  were  followed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  until 
Wagner's  Ring  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1888.    Alexander  Dargomyisky,  though  even  more  of 
a  dilettante  than  Glinka,  has  the  distinction  of  marking 
the  founding  of  a  new  Russian  operatic  school  with 
a  comparatively  unknown  work,  The  Stone  Guest;  it 
was  begun  in  1868,  about  a  year  before  the  composer's 
death,  completed  by  Cui  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and 
first  performed  in  the  Russian  capital  on  Feb.  6,  1872. 
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The  opera  makes  copious  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale 
and  its  "common  chord,"  the  augmented  triad,  thus 
antedating  Debussy's  experiments  by  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  vocal  parts  are  exclusively  reci- 
tative, sometimes  quite  expressive,  and  the  orchestra 
provides  an  unobtrusive  accompaniment,  never  attempt- 
ing to  supplement  the  emotional  force  of  the  words ;  in 
the  latter  respect,  the  methods  of  Dargomyisky  are 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  Wagner.  The  former 'made 
tentative  use  of  special  motives  to  suggest  his  charac- 
ters, an  idea  he  may  have  borrowed  from  Glinka.  With 
all  its  lack  of  dramatic  power  The  Stone  Guest,  based 
on  the  old  idea  of  a  statue  coming  to  life,  served  the 
younger  Russian  composers  as  a  model  for  many  years. 
Alexander  Nikolaevitch  Seroff,  born  in  1820,  is  known 
as  the  first  important  Russian  critic  and  the  earliest 
Russian  exponent  of  Wagner's  theories;  like  Glinka 
and  Dargomyisky,  he  was  a  dilettante,  and  his  inter- 
ests,^ere  widely  diversified.  He  attended  a  law  school 
in  St.  Petersburg  where,  strangely  enough,  music  was 
a  compulsory  subject,  and  later  his  eclectic  tastes  were 
concerned  with  painting  and  natural  history.  •  Seroff 
became  interested  in  opera  through  desultory  examina- 
tion of  scores  by  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  Bellini  and 
others;  he  chose  as  his  first  operatic  subject,  Askold's 
Grave,  Verstovsky's  setting  of  which  had  already  been 
extremely  popular  for  seven  years.  Attempting  his 
own  libretto,  he  soon  discovered  the  futility  of  com- 
peting with  accomplished  composers,  and  after  aban- 
doning several  other  mighty  projects,  he  received  an 
official  appointment  at  a  distant  point ;  after  three  years 
of  comparative  exile  he  took  some  correspondence  les- 
sons in  theoretical  subjects.  Returning  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  was  disowned  by  his  family,  and  forced  by 
actual  want  to  accept  another  government  position 
which  he  finally  resigned  in  favor  of  poverty,  imagin- 
ing himself  an.  artistic  martyr.  The  pinch  of  want 
eventually  drove  him  to  writing  for  musical  papers, 
and  his  love  of  controversy  and  biting  sarcasm  soon 
made  him  most  heartily  disliked  in  musical  circles.  A 
trip  to  Germany  in  1858  reversed  his  opinions  of  Wag- 
ner ;  he  became  one  of  the  German  master's  staunchest 
champions.  The  successful  performance  of  Seroffs 
opera  Judith  in  1863  marked  the  turning  point  in  his 
career;  two  years  later  he  had  still  more  success  with 
Rogneda,  which  had  been  composed  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner.  The  music  had  been  created  first  as  a  series 
of  situations,  and  the  words  had  been  fitted  to  it  later. 
At  the  -last  moment,  the  title  role  was  changed  from 
a  soprano  to  a  contralto  part.  In  spite  of  these  oddities 
of  procedure,  Rogneda  was  unanimously  acclaimed  by 
press  and  public.  After  his  death,  Seroff's  friendship 
for  Wagner  was  highly  evaluated  by  the  latter;  even 
his  enemies  never  doubted  Seroff ys  high  artistic  aims, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  One  of  the  most 
important  figures  in  Russian  music  to  follow  Glinka 
was  Mily  Balakireff;  he  took  a  strong  position  as  a 
leader  in  musical  thought,  and  his  help  was  indispens- 
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able  to  such  masters  as  Moussorgsky,  Borodin  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  At  first  he  gained  considerable 
reputation  as  a  pianist,  and  earned  his  living  by  teach- 
ing and  composing.  He  finally  became  the  head  of  a 
small  group  of  composers  who  were  destined  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  Russian  music,  and  later  in- 
stituted a  school  in  which  free  tuition  was  provided 
under  government  sponsorship.  Succeeding  Anton 
Rubinstein  as  conductor  of  the  Russian  Music  Society, 
he  was  instrumental  in  popularizing  works  by  Schu- 
mann, Liszt  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  the  best  music 
by  contemporary  Russians,  but  his  policies  resulted  in 
violent  criticism,  and  in  1869  he  was  forced  to  resign. 
A  year  later  he  became  a  railway  official,  and  a  nervous 
breakdown*  followed ;  he  recovered  to  some  extent,  and 
took  up  his  activities  at  the  Free  School.  His  mas- 
terpiece, Taniara,  was  completed  in  1881.  Balakireff's 
other  important  orchestral  works,  Russia  and  Islamey, 
testify  to  his  fine  inspiration  as  a  composer  in  the  na- 
tional idiom.  Another  composer  of  this  period  was 
Cesar  Cui,  born  in  1835;  he  began  as  an  imitator  of 
Chopin,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Moniuszko.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  joined  the  circle  of  Balakireff 's  followers, 
which  then  included  Dargomyisky  and  Stassof,  and 
was  later  augmented  by  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Moussorgsky.  Balakireff  recognized  Cui's  talent  for 
opera  and  undertook  the  scoring  of  his  early  works; 
these  included  The  Captive  in  the  Caucasus  and  Wil- 
liam Ratcliffe,  the  latter  being  unfavorably  received  in 
1869.  During  the  following  years,  Cui  achieved  much 
distinction  in  his  military  career,  becoming  an  author- 
ity on  fortification  and  a  teacher  of  military  engineer- 
ing. His  musical  study  and  criticism  proceeded  apace 
and  he  developed  considerable  power  in  the  smaller 
forms,  rather  than  in  the  large  works,  which  failed  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  in  which  he  professed  to  be  in- 
terested. He  stands  today  as  a  minor  lyric  poet  lacking 
the  spontaneity  of  Gretchaninoff  and  the  individuality 
of  Liadoff,  but  distinguished  in  his  own  sphere.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-three,  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  Balakireff's  circle.  Another  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  group  was  Alexander  Borodin,  whose 
voluminous  correspondence  throws  much  light  on  con- 
temporary Russian  music.  His  activities  were  not  con- 
fined exclusively  to  music  and  he  left  his  mark  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  sociology  as  well.  Ha  was  the 
only  igth  century  Russian  composer  who  was  highly 
gifted  in  polyphony,  and  who  also  was  closely  asso- 
ciated witE^^hamber  music.  His  abilities  in  the  field 
of  science  led  to  a  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
he  also  won  fame  as  the  author  of  technical  treatises 
on  chemistry.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty,  Borodin  was 
a  genuine  lover  of  music,  partly  due  to  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  but  he  had  little  working  knowledge  ex- 
cept what  had  been  gained  in  playing  chamber  music 
with  his  friends.  He  joined  Balakireff's  circle,  work- 
ing on  a  symphony  which  was  corrected  by  Balakireff, 
bar  by  bar;  in  1865  an  enduring  friendship  began  with 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff.  The  symphony  was  well  received 
in  1869  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  ujider 
the  baton  of  Balakireff.  Encouraged  by  his  success, 
he  planned  a  second  symphony,  and  the  opera  Prince 
Igor;  the  former,  first  performed  in  1877,  became  a 
composition  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  symphony.  The  same  year  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  a  string  quartet  by  Borodin,  who  thus  gained 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Russian  composer  to 
write  a  fine  chamber  music  work.  The  completion  of 
Prince  Igor  was  postponed  over  the  years  until  it  re- 
mained unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1887. 
Meanwhile  Borodin's  remarkable  tone  picture,  In  the 
Steppes  of  Central  Russia,  was  produced  in  1880 ;  after 
his  death,  Prince  Igor  was  completed  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff.  Borodin's  music  has  ex- 
erted considerable  influence  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in 
Europe  and  America.  Modeste  Moussorgsky  showed 
distinct  musical  talent  from  childhood;  by  the  time  he 
was  eighteen  he  was  on  a  friendly  footing  with  such 
men  as  Borodin,  Dargomyisky  and  Balakireff.  He 
suffered  from  some  mental  disturbances,  and  several 
years  passed  unmarked  by  any  important  compositions. 
The  idea  of  setting  Pushkin's  drama  Boris  Godounojf 
to  music  was  suggested  to  him  about  1868,  and  the 
famous  opera  was  produced  six  years  later;  it  proved 
a  great  personal  triumph  for  the  composer,  and  he  was 
acclaimed  by  the  younger  musicians  as  the  creator  of 
a  new  national  style.  Boris  Godounoff  combines  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  qualities  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  is  full  of  vital  melody  that  grows  out  of  the  dra- 
matic situations.  Moussorgsky's  songs,  which  are  his 
most  important  but  lesser  known  compositions,  cover 
the  whole  range  of  human  experience,  while  his  Pic- 
tures from  an  Exhibition  lor  piano  exemplify  the  power 
of  music  in  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the  graphic 
arts.  Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky  possessed  the  Rus- 
sian qualities  of  color  and  abandon  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, although  his  forms  are  considerably  modified  by 
Western  influences ;  his  love  of  Italian  melody  at  once 
beautified  and  made  less  national  some  of  his  most 
impressive  pages.  He  employed  Russian  folk  music 
to  some  extent,  and  many  of  his  works  show  the  bar- 
baric rhythmic  energy  and  the  violent  temperamental 
contrasts  of  the  folk  tunes.  Tschaikowsky  excelled  as 
a  master  of  orchestration,  and  his  scores  show  full 
command  of  the  orchestral  forces ;  he  wrote  a  number 
of  operas  that  are  little  known  outside  of  Russia,  but 
they  contain  no  slavish  imitation  of  Wagner.  Tschai- 
kowsky's  songs  are  specially  revealing  of  the  moods 
of  melancholy  and  introspection,  and  in  them  is  to  be 
found  some  of  his  finest  lyric  inspiration.  In  spite  of 
his  slight  knowledge  of  the  piano  idiom,  his  concerto 
for  that  instrument  achieved  immediate  and  lasting  suc- 
cess ;  all  his  works  are  notable  for  individuality  of  har- 
monic treatment  and  freshness  of  melodic  invention. 
One  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Balakireff 
circle  was  Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff;  the  appeal  of 
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his  music  has  been  more  universal  than  that  of  any 
Russian  composer  except  Tschaikowsky.  He  was  re- 
sponsible ofr  many  innovations  in  orchestration,  while 
his  symphonic  forms  follow  the  methods  of  Liszt.  In 
common  with  other  Russian  composers  he  sought  natu- 
ralness of  expression  in  dramatic  art  and  his  works  in 
this  field  are  full  of  excellent  characterization.  His 
best  known  operatic  work  is  Le  Coq  d'Or,  but  such 
operas  as  The  Maid  of  Pskov,  The  Snow  Maiden  and 
The  Tsar's  Bride  contain  much  inspired  music.  His 
knowledge  of  instrumentation  was  hardly  equalled  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  while  his  total  output  was 
widely  diversified,  including  choruses  and  songs,  cham- 
ber music  and  vocal  works  with  orchestra,  in  addition 
to  large  dramatic  compositions  and  such  notable  sym- 
phonic pieces  as  Sadko,  Shehetrazade  and  the  Capriccio 
espagnol.  Anatole  Liadoff  was  an  influential  Russian 
composer  and  teacher  who  helped  to  mold  the  destinies 
of  Prokofieff  and  Stravinsky ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  active  in  many  musical  controversies,  and  that 
the  times  were  propitious  for  the  making  of  a  great 
reputation,  Liadoff,  with  characteristic  Russian  indo- 
lence, did  not  care  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  which 
would  have  accompanied  the  formation  of  a  new  school. 
His  talent  was  of  the  highest  quality,  his  background 
was  musical  to  a  marked  degree,  his  technique  in  com- 
position was  faultless  and  he  was  generously  endowed 
with  natural  humor  and  poetic  fancy.  Many  large  musi- 
cal works  were  projected  but  never  finished,  and  his  to- 
tal output  was  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  other 
Russian  and  European  composers.  There  is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  attractive  piano  music,  and  his  orches- 
tral works  are  notable  for  breadth  and  dramatic  power. 
The  remarkable  symphonic  composition  From  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  and  such  works  as  The  Enchanted  Lake, 
Nenie  and  Bdba  Yaga  deserve  to  be  better  known. 
Comparable  with  the  greatest  Russian  masters  of  in- 
strumentation is  Alexander  Konstantinovich  Glazou- 
noff,  who  has  paid  much  more  attention  to  musical 
form  than  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Elenkofsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff;  his  first 
symphony  was  performed  under  the  baton  of  Bala- 
kireff in  1882.  It  was  praised  by  Cui  and  Stassof  for 
its  matured  style  and  vitality ;  the  young  composer  soon 
gained  international  fame.  Glazounoff  has  confined  his 
activities  almost  entirely  to  absolute  music,  orchestral 
and  chamber  compositions,  and  has  concerned  himself 
with  no  special  theories;  he  was  more  instrumental  in 
reconciling  the  elements  of  Russian  music  with  that  of 
the  Western  European  nations  than  Tschaikowsky.  The 
universality  of  his  style  has  left  him  open  to  the  criti- 
cism of  being  non-Russian,  but  on  the  other  hand,  his 
grasp  of  form  and  architecture  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  Russian  music.  One  of  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  igth  century  Russian  national  school  was  Sergei 
Liapounoff,  who  had  a  marked  individuality  in  lyric 
inspiration;  his  gifts  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
Nicholas  Rubinstein,  and  after  graduating  with  high 
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honors  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory  he  joined  Bala- 
kireffs  circle  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  spite  of  a  long 
friendship  with  Balakireff,  which  was  of  real  benefit 
to  both,  Liapounoff  preserved  his  own  musical  identity, 
producing  works  in  which  lyric  and  introspective  quali- 
ties provide  a  contrast  to  the  vehemence  and  energy  of 
the  other  master.  In  1923  Liapounoff  became  director 
of  the  Russian  Conservatory  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
active  until  death  claimed  him  about  a  year  later.  His 
output  included  a  large  amount  of  piano  music,  in  the 
creation  of  which  he  was  particularly  successful;  also 
a  number  of  excellent  songs.  The  larger  forms  were 
not  particularly  suited  to  his  genius,  but  his  gifts  of 
melody  and  color  give  him  an  important  position  among 
the  minor  Russian  masters.  Sergei  Taneieff  became 
the  favorite  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky ;  he  performed  the 
latter's  piano  concerto  for  the  first  time  in  Moscow, 
later  introducing  all  of  the  great  master's  works  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  During  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  met 
Saltykofshchedrin  and  Turgenef ,  as  well  as  the  great 
French  masters,  Faure,  Franck,  Saint-Saens  and  others. 
Returning  to  Moscow,  he  became  a  teacher  of  harmony 
and  instrumentation  at  the  Coservatory,  and  his  new 
duties  led  him  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  counter- 
point, which  later  had  an  important  effect  on  his  style 
of  composition.  Subsequently  he  became  director  of 
the  Moscow  Conservatory,  a  post  he  held  until  1889, 
when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  Safonoff,  whom  he  had 
appointed  head  of  the  piano  classes.  He  himself  con- 
tinued to  teach  counterpoint  for  many  years,  but  in 
1905  his  political  ideas  led  him  to  leave  Russia  alto- 
gether, and  he  took  charge  of  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra in  New  York.  His  concert  work  was  resumed,  and 
he  made  many  successful  appearances  with  the  Bo- 
hemian Quartet.  TaneiefFs  investigations  in  counter- 
point, previously  referred  to,  led  him  to  become  an 
ardent  devotee  of  Palestrina,  Lassus  and  Bach,  and  he 
had  little  regard  for  any  composer  more  recent  than 
Mozart,  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  friend  and  men- 
tor, Tschaikowsky.  His  devotion  to  polyphony  and 
his  aversion  to  his  modern  compatriots  made  him  almost 
unique  in  the  history  of  Russian  music.  Anton  Aren- 
sky  is  best  known  for  his  suites  for  two  pianos,  but  he 
wrote  many  large  instrumental  and  vocal  works,  includ- 
ing three  operas.  His  style  is  conservative,  approach- 
ing that  of  Tschaikowsky,  and  he  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  radical  Russian  composers.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  Scriabin,  whom  he  gave  a  solid  ground- 
ing in  the  principles  of  composition.  His  own  inspira- 
tion was  most  suited  to  the  smaller  forms,  and  he 
made  charming  and  graceful  contributions  to  piano 
literature.  Russian  church  music  is  the  field  in  which 
Alexander  Gretchaninoff  became  especially  distin- 
guished as  a  national  composer;  his  other  works  show 
considerable  German  influence.  His  entire  time  was 
devoted  to  composition  except  for  occasional  appear- 
ances as  a  conductor.  He  was  one  of  the  few  com- 
posers who  have  successfully  written  for  children, 
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avoiding  the  condescension  that  is  so  distasteful  to  a 
child.  In  this  respect  he  surpassed  even  Moussorgsky, 
who  also  had  an  unusual  ability  in  reproducing  the 
spirit  of  the  child's  world.  In  addition  to  his  distinc- 
tion in  the  two  departments  already  mentioned,  Gretch- 
aninoff was  particularly  successful  in  lyric  works,  many 
of  his  songs  having  become  well  known  outside  of  his 
native  land.  He  had  a  strong  gift  of  melodic  inven- 
tion and  his  national  tendencies  have  in  no  sense  kept 
his  music  from  creating  a  wide  universal  appeal.  One 
of  the  outstanding  modern  Russian  composers  whose 
innovations  in  harmony  have  had  considerable  effect 
on  the  development  of  modern  music  throughout  the 
world  is  Alexander  Scriabin.  Certain  personal  traits, 
and  many  circumstances  of  his  training,  which  affected 
his  career  to  a  marked  degree,  have  been  discussed  at 
some  length  in  several  biographical  works.  While  these 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  estimating  the  man 
and  the  part  he  played  in  Russian  music,  space  limita- 
tions do  not  permit  notice  of  them  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  was  a  dilettante,  like  many  of  his  com- 
patriots, and  that  he  was  in  demand  as  a  teacher  more 
on  account  of  his  accomplishments  as  a  composer  than 
his  ability  as  a  pedagogue.  He  made  experiments  in 
combining  music  and  philosophy,  and  later  became  in- 
terested in  theosophy  during  a  sojourn  in  Paris.  His 
mystical  and  metaphysical  investigations  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  musical  system  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
expression.  Eventually  he  combined  color  and  music, 
the  score  of  Prometheus  calling  for  a  color-keyboard  to 
throw  on  a  screen  colors  that  the  composer  imagined 
as  corresponding  with  the  successive  harmonic  com- 
binations of  the  work.  A  point  of  great  value  in  esti- 
mating the  mental  and  psychological  status  of  Scriabin 
is  the  fact  that  before  his  death  he  projected  a  work  in 
which  music,  color  and  perfumes  were  to  be  combined. 
In  the  realm  of  pure  music  it  is  notable  that  he  dis- 
pensed, entirely  with  tonality,  developing  the  harmony 
of  a  composition  from  the  harmonics  of  a  single  chord 
superimposed  on  from  one  to  three  roots.  In  his  works 
melody  has  no  separate  existence  from  harmony. 
Scriabin's  early  compositions,  including  about  the  first 
twenty  opus  numbers,  show  lyric  inspiration  and  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  but  he  soon  drifted  into  impres- 
sionism and  futurism,  forcing  musical  expression  be- 
yond its  own  natural  limits  and  beyond  the  aural  per- 
ception of  the  listener.  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 
differs  from  such  modernists  as  Scriabin  and  Schon- 
berg  in  that  he  ignored  all  musical  principles  from  the 
start.  His  harmony  repudiates  not  only  tonality  but 
chords  themselves;  the  fabric  of  his  music  consists  of 
combinations  of  dissonant  intervals  that  cannot  be  as- 
sociated in  any  way  with  chords  or  their  harmonic 
derivatives.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  thematic  de- 
velopment and  no  melody,  considered  as  an  outline 
based  on  any  known  principles.  The  most  distinguished 
figure  in  modern  Russian  music  is  Sergei  Rachmaninoff, 
who  has  also  become  internationally  famous  as  a  pian- 
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ist  and  conductor.  He  combines  great  individuality  of 
invention  with  a  fully  developed  sense  of  tonal  beauty ; 
his  music  is  characterized  by  the  verve  and  directness 
of  his  nationality,  and  great  power  in  portraying  the 
noble  and  the  heroic.  In  addition  to  four  piano  con- 
certos and  many  short  pieces  that  are  better  known,  he 
has  written  three  operas  and  a  number  of  large  orches- 
tral works.  Vladimir  Rebikoff  was  one  of  the  first 
Russians  to  adopt  the  principles  of  impressionism,  but 
his  creative  power  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  epoch;  he  was  soon  surpassed  by  more 
vigorous  personalities,  and  the  Russian  revolution  found 
him  approaching  the  end  of  his  life  in  extreme  poverty 
and  totally  forgotten.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Rebi- 
koff will  eventually  be  estimated  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  rise  of  impres- 
sionism in  Russia.  Nicholas  Medtner.  is  a  unique  figure 
in  Russian  music  from  the  fact  that  he  represents  Ger- 
man ancestry  and  tradition  overlaid  with  Russian 
musical  education  and  influence.  His  austere  and  con- 
servative style  is  only  moderately  understood  in  Rus- 
sia, where  it  has  so  little  in  common  with  national 
tendencies.  He  left  Russia  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Imperial  government,  only  to  find  that  his  methods  had 
been  largely  superseded  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  He 
remains  a  philosophic  composer,  retaining  his  ideals, 
like  his  great  compatriot,  Taneieff.  Alexis  Stanchinsky 
was  a  short-lived  modern  Russian  who  showed  great  . 
promise  in  reconciling  the  principles  of  ancient  poly- 
phony with  modern  harmonic  methods.  Extreme  diffi- 
culty attended  the  publication  of  his  works  after  his 
death,  and  only  recently  has  the  Soviet  government 
undertaken  to  rescue  some  of  his  compositions  from 
oblivion.  Among  the  minor  tone  poets  of  Russia  men- 
tion of  Feodor  Akimenko  must  be  made.  He  has  lived 
as  an  ascetic  and  isolated  composer,  and  his  inspirations 
are  from  the  supernatural  and  celestial.  The  detach- 
ment of  his  inspiration  makes  him  somewhat  com- 
parable to  Scriabin,  but  he  remains  on  a  more  rational 
plane.  He  favors  miniature  forms  for  the  piano,  and 
his  intimate  and  introspective  creations  are  suited  only 
for  small  groups  of  listeners,  and  for  a  small  company 
who  can  appreciate  a  certain  ineffable  individuality. 
Nicholas  Tcherepnin  is  an  important  member  of  the 
national  group  active  in  Leningrad.  He  studied  with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  became  a  master  of  instrumen- 
tation. His  powers  are  largely  concerned  with  the  ex* 
teraals  of  orchestral  music,  but  in  this  respect  he  has 
created  an  enviable  reputation  for  vivid  coloring  and 
rich  sonority;  his  impressionistic  style  is  comparable 
with  that  of  Ravel  and  Debussy-  Michael  Ippolitow- 
Iwanow,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Moscow  group,  be- 
gan as  an  innovator  in  the  Russian  national  school,  and 
won  international  recognition  with  his  orchestral  suite, 
Caucasian  Sketches,  but  his  inventive  power  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
2oth  century  he  found  his  conservative  style  hopelessly 
antiquated;  but  his  adherence  to  melodic  quality  gave 
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his  works  a  wide  popular  appeal.  The  government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  taken  im- 
portant steps  in  the  promotion  of  the  new  national 
music,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  modern  Russian  com- 
poser works  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  ever. 
The  history  of  Soviet  music  is  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods, beginning  with  the  era  called  War  Communism. 
In  its  infancy  the  musical  destiny  of  Soviet  Russia  was 
directed  by  Arthur  Lourie,  the  first  Commissar  of  Mu- 
sic. Urbanism  and  constructivism  were  characteristic 
of  this  period,  and  the  same  policies  were  followed  in 
painting  and  the  dramatic  arts.  The  predominance  of 
the  individualistic  and  egocentric  art  of  Scriabin  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  transition  from  the  old  system 
to  the  new.  The  second  period  begins  with  the  intro- 
duction of  what  is  known  as  the  New  Economic  Policy. 
Soviet  music  began  a  more  logical  organization,  and 
it  came  more  tinder  the  influence  of  the  "French  Six." 
The  systems  of  Stravinsky  and  Schoenberg  were  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  communistic  music  of  such  men 
as  Ernst  Krenek  and  Alban  Berg.  The  human  element 
was  gradually  removed  from  music,  and  a  conductor- 
less  orchestra  gave  its  first  performance  at  Moscow  in 
1922.  Investigation  of  quarter-tone  scales  was  begun 
by  a  society  founded  at  Leningrad  by  a  grandson  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  The  beginning  of  the  third  period 
in  Soviet  music  saw  a  revolution  within  a  revolution, 
and  the  foreign  influences  which  had  formerly  been 
encouraged  were  now  as  vehemently  repudiated.  The 
Russian  Association  of  Proletarian  Musicians  -was 
formed  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  musical 
spirit,  and  strangely  enough,  Moussorgsky  and  Bee- 
thoven were  chosen  as  models  for  revolutionary  tend- 
encies. This  association  gradually  assumed  powers 
incompatible  with  the  communistic  policies  of  the  state 
and  it  was  dissolved  by  governmental  decree  in  1932. 
Since  that  time  the  Russian  composer  has  enjoyed  ab- 
solute freedom,  and  a  tendency  toward  music  for  the 
masses,  the  inverse  of  progress,  has  been  carefully  fos- 
tered. The  folk  songs  of  the  various  nations  compris- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  have  been  promoted  as  being  more 
suitable  for  the  ears  of  the  proletariat  and  such  in- 
fluences as  those  of  Stravinsky  and  Schonberg  have 
been  relegated  to  the  background.  There  was  a  return 
to  tonality,  and  the  acceptance  of  jazz  as  an  ideal  type 
of  music  for  the  masses.  A  new  magazine  called 
"Sovetskaia  Muzyka,"  dealing  with  scientific  problems 
and  with  the  political  status  of  music  and  musicians, 
was  issued.  The  controversy  that  centered  about  Shos- 
takovich in  1936  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 
The  following  brief  sketches  of  Soviet  composers  are 
presented  in  alphabetical  order  without  prejudice  as  to 
their  importance,  their  chronological  sequence,  their  re- 
lation to  the  preceding  regime,  or  to  their  influences  one 
upon  the  other*  Anatole  Alessandroff,  born  1888,  was 
a  pupil  of  Taneieff  and  Vassilenko.  After  writing  a 
large  and  varied  group  of  works  in  the  old  style*  he 
turned  to  mass-songs,  music  for  children,  and  inci- 
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dental  pieces  for  productions  on  the  legitimate  stage. 
Boris  Asafiev,  a  native  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  born  in 
1884;  he  achieved  considerable  fame  as  a  critic,  using 
the  pen-name  Igor  Glebov.  For  a  revolutionary  com- 
position he  borrowed  themes  from  the  popular  songs  of 
the  earlier  political  turmoil  in  France,  writing  a  ballet 
called  The  Flames  of  Paris,  a  work  that  enjoyed  much 
popularity  in  his  native  city  and  in  Moscow.  Victor 
Belyi,  twenty  years  younger  than  the  last-named  com- 
poser, studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  his  teachers 
being  Conius  and  Nicaskovsky ;  his  tendencies  are  sug- 
gested by  a  glance  over  some  of  his  titles :  War,  Hun- 
ger March,  Girl  Pioneer  and  The  Little  Flyer.  He  has 
made  a  collection  of  folk  songs  and  written  incidental 
music  for  a  dramatic  work,  Salute  to  Spain,  by  Afino- 
genov.  Georgi  Catoire  (1861-1926),  was  a  Frenchman 
who  resided  in  Russia  for  many  years.  He  became 
an  exponent  of  Wagner,  one  of  the  earliest  among  the 
Moscow  group  to  recognize  the  genius  of  the  great 
German*  His  output  was  small  but  his  style  was  solid 
and  refined;  it  included  chamber  and  vocal  music,  as 
well  as  piano  pieces.  His  Poem  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  compositions  in  violin  literature.  Nicho- 
las Chemberdzhi  (born  1903)  studied  under  Alessan- 
droff  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  he  is  responsible 
for  large  orchestral  works  in  the  classical  and  roman- 
tic forms,  including  two  symphonies  and  a  symphonic 
poem.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  mass-songs 
and  other  communistic  music.  Alexander  Davidenko 
was  a  Soviet  composer  of  great  promise.  He  overcame 
the  diffidence  experienced  by  many  composers  in  depict- 
ing scenes  "from  the  Russian. civil  war,  producing  the 
opera  Down  the  Slope,  featuring  a  victory  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  peasantry.  .  Ivan  Dzerzinsky .  (born  1909) 
is  known  for  the  opera  Quiet  Flows  the  Don  (Moscow, 
1936)  which  has  the  distinction  of  having. been  com- 
mended by  Stalin.  Samuel  Feinberg  (born  1890), 
studied  under  Goldenweiser  at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory. He  turned  his  attention  to  the  folk  music  of 
Chuvash,  a  republic  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  also 
written  six  piano  pieces  in  the  sonata  form.  Barbara 
Gaigerova  (born  1903),  studied  with  Miaskovsky  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory;  her  more  conservative 
works  are  in  the  larger  forms,  including  three  sym- 
phonies, a  piano  sonata  and  chamber  music.  She  has 
•  also  written  two  suites  for  an  orchestra  of  domri,  a 
collection  of  Kalmyr  songs,  and  a  sonatina  for  piano 
on  Burat-Mongolian  tunes.  Alexander  Goedicke  (born 
1877),  studied  with  Safonoff,  Arensky  and  Ladoukhin 
at -the  Moscow  Conservatory;  he  has  shown  marked 
German  tendencies  and  a  close  kinship  with  the  style 
of  Medtner.  A  born  conservative,  he  pays  homage  to 
the  great  names  in  music,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Chopin,  Tschaikowsky,  etc. ;  in  spite  of  hisp  French 
origin  his  works  have  melodic  features  that  are  dis- 
tinctly Russian,  and  while  his  individuality  is  not  of 
the  type  that  forms  a  new  school,  he  has  produced 
solid  and  attractive  compositions  in  traditional  forms. 
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Reinhold  Moritzovich  Gliere  (born  1875),  studied  with 
Taneieff  and  Ippolitow-Iwanow  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. Due  to  the  fact  that,  his  style  was  matured 
long  before  the  Revolution,  and  that  his  ancestry  is 
foreign  (Belgian),  he  has  had  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing Soviet  music;  even  his  acknowledged  mastery 
of  the  refinements  of  orchestration  has  not  contributed 
to  facility  in  writing  for  the  masses.  Several  of  his 
larger  works,  such  as  the  Red  Poppy  ballet,  have  en- 
joyed considerable  popularity  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  In  the  newer 
style  he  has  written  a  cantata  called  Glory  to  the  Soviet 
Pilots  and  the  opera  Shah  Seneni,  using  a  subject  from 
Turkish  folk  lore.  Michael  Gnesin  (born  1883)  stud- 
ied at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  where  he  was 
a  favorite  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  He  had  con- 
siderable success  with  early  works  such  as  the  inci- 
dental music  to  The  Rose  and  the  Cross,  a  drama  by 
Alexander  Blok.  He  became  associated  with  the  na- 
tional school  of  Jewish  music,  sharing  leadership  in 
the  movement  with  Alexander  Krein;  in  an  effort  to 
create  revolutionary  music  he  wrote  Symphonic  Monu- 
ment, a  choral  work  on  a  poem  by  Sergei  Yesyenin. 
Dimitri  Kabalevsky  (born  1904)  studied  with  Golden- 
weiser and  Miaskowsky  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
His  Soviet  music  includes  Poem  of  Struggle  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  and  music  for  the  motion  pictures  St. 
Petersburg  Night  and  Aerograd.  Aram  Khachaturian 
(born  1903),  pupil  of  Gnesin,  Litinsky  and  Miaskow- 
sky, has  confirmed  his  origin  by  the  use  of  Armenian 
and  Uzbek  tunes,  usually  scored  for  ensembles  of  wood- 
wind instruments.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of 
mass  songs  and  other  communistic  music.  Tikhon 
Khrennikoff  (born  1913),  pupil  of  Litinsky  and  She- 
balm,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  has  already  had  a  symphony 
performed  in  the  United  States ;  he  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  songs  and  piano  pieces,  and  in  1937  he  was  at 
work  on  an  opera  based  on  a  subject  connected  with 
the  Russian  civil  war.  Leo  Knipper  (born  1898)  stud- 
ied with  Gliere  in  Moscow,  and  with  leading  teachers 
in  Germany.  Besides  a  number  of  humorous  mass 
songs,  he  has  written  six  symphonies,  and  an  opera. 
Georgi  Konius  (born  1862),  of  French  ancestry,  came 
early  under  diverse  influences,  studying  with  Tschai- 
kowsky, Taneieff,  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin.  He  cre- 
ated a  sensation  with  his  first  composition,  and  was 
hailed  as  the  successor  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Rubin- 
stein. He  received  an  annuity  which  had  been  granted 
him  for  life  by  the  Tsar,  but  this  was  repudiated  when 
the  government  was  taken  over  by  the  new  regime. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  2Oth  century  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  analysis  of  musical  compositions  on  an 
architectural  basis,  and  has  become  known  as  one  of 
the  few  modern  Russian  theorists  whose  opinions  carry 
any  weight  with  contemporary  -students.  Alexander 
Krein  (born  1883)  studied  under  Nicolaiev  and  Yavor- 
sky  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory ;  his  works  include  an 
opera,  Zagmuck,  an  elegiac  work  called  Lewn,  and  a 
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piano  sonata.  In  1937  he  started  work  on  a  symphonic 
poem  to  be  entitled  Birobidshan,  celebrating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  revolution.  Krein's  elder  brother, 
Gregory,  was  born  in  1880 ;  he  is  known  for  important 
chamber  music,  including  Hebrew  Rfiapsody  ipr  clari- 
net, as  well  as  two  sonatas  for  piano.  He  also  busied 
himself  with  a  large  orchestral  work  for  the  2Oth  an- 
niversary of  the  revolution.  Julian  Krein,  son  of 
Gregory  Krein,  graduated  from  the  Normal  School  of 
Music,  Paris ;  his  piano  pieces  were  published  in  1926 
when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  his  'cello  con- 
certo has  been  performed  by  Pablo  Casals.  Zara  Levina 
(born  1905)  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  where  she  studied  under 
Miaskowsky.  In  addition  to  revolutionary  music,  in- 
cluding an  orchestral  threnody  on  Lenin,  she  has  writ- 
ten a  Poeme  for  viola  and  piano,  a  piano  sonata,  and 
songs  to  texts  by  the  great  modern  Russian  poet, 
Pushkin.  Boris  Liatoshinsky  (born  1895)  studied 
with  Gliere;  his  works  include  an  important  violin 
sonata  and  other  chamber  music,  also  a  Ukrainian 
opera  and  two  symphonies.  Heinrich  Litinsky  (born 
1901),  a  pupil  of  Gliere,  is  known  as  the  teacher  of 
several  distinguished  Soviet  musicians.  He  has  de- 
voted his  attention  to  chamber  music  and  has  written 
no  less  than  five  string  quartets,  one  of  which,  Turk- 
meniana,  has  been  arranged  for  string  orchestra.  C. 
Lobacheff,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  composers  of 
the  new  music  for  the  Russian  masses,  is  known  for  a 
number  of  spirited  works  some  of  which  contain  ele- 
ments of  real  musical  humor.  In  spite  of  the  reluctance 
with  which  this  music  is  apparently  accepted  by  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  it  may  be  supposed  that  com- 
posers of  taste  and  ability,  such  as  Lobacheff,  will  make 
contributions  of  permanent  value  to  Soviet  music. 
Artur  Lurye  (born  1889)  became  the  first  musical  com- 
missar under  the  new  regime.  Having  formerly  been 
an  extreme  impressionist  and  having  made  important 
experiments  in  quarter-tone  music,  he  found  himself 
engaged  in  rescuing  certain  musical  values  from  the 
general  destruction  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  He 
turned  from  the  nebulous  musical  principles  exempli- 
fied in  his  Forms  in  the  Air  to  the  primitive  style  of 
Gurileff,  with  which  he  delighted  the  Parisians  after 
leaving  Russia.  Nicolas  Miaskowsky  (born  1881), 
pupil  of  Liadoff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  the  teacher  of  numerous  Soviet  com- 
posers ;  he  bridges  the  gap  between  the  old  and  the  new 
in  Russian  music,  and  his  orchestral  works  include 
symphonies  to  the  astounding  total  of  eighteen.  He 
has  also  written  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Shortly  after  the  revolution  he  became  a  teacher  of 
composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Alexander 
Mossoloff  (born  1900)  achieved  wide  notoriety  for  his 
orchestral  work  called  Factory,  in  which  the  score  calls 
for  the  rattling  of  a  piece  of  sheet-steel  according  to 
requirements  in  the  music.  In  fairness  to  Russian  mu- 
sical taste,  even  in  the  trying  times  following  the  Revo- 


lution, it  must  be  said  that  this  composition  was  seldom 
performed  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  became  extremely 
popular  in  other  countries.  Alexander  Myelkikh,  pupil 
of  Yavorsky,  is  a  composer  of  excellent  training  and 
considerable  talent  within  certain  limits.  Dogmatic 
principles  evolved  from  the  new  musical  freedom  have 
somewhat  stifled  his  expression,  but  he  is  known  for 
orchestral  works  and  a  piano  sonata  called  Revolt. 
Leonid  Polovinkin  (born  1894),  pupil  of  Conius,  Ca- 
toire  and  Vassilenko,  has  distinguished  himself  for 
large  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces,  two  operas,  and 
incidental  music  to  the  children's  play,  A  Little  Negro 
and  a  Monkey.  Sergei  Prokofieff  (born  1891),  is  one 
of  the  more  substantial  of  the  modern  Russian  com- 
posers; he  received  excellent  training  under  Gliere, 
Liadoff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  His  best  known  com- 
position is  the  opera  Love  for  Three  Oranges,  but  he 
has  written  four  symphonies,  five  piano  concertos,  five 
sonatas  for  the  piano,  an  overture  on  Hebrew  melodies, 
two  ballets  and  several  vocal  works.  Sergei  Proto- 
popoff,  pupil  of  Yavorsky,  became  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  dogmatism  that  was  supposed  to  free  the  mod- 
ern Russian  composer;  his  inspiration  is  throttled  by 
excessive  theorizing,  and  he  has  an  affinity  with  Scria- 
bin  that  is  characteristic  of  many  of  Yavorsky's  pupils. 
Nicolas  Rakoff  (born  1908),  pupil  of  Gliere  and  Vas- 
silenko, is  known  for  a  Chinese  March  for  full  orches- 
tra, and  an  intermezzo  on  Kazakh  themes  for  wind  in- 
struments. Nicholas  Roslavetz  (born  1880)  has  car- 
ried forward  the  traditions  of  Scriabin;  in  discarding 
the  old  theories,  he  set  up  new  ones  that  were  soon 
found  to  be  more  rigid  and  restrictive  than  those  which 
they  replaced.  His  art  is  not,  like  that  of  Scriabin, 
connected  in  any  way  with  mysticism,  but  it  partakes  of 
the  scientific  investigations  of  the  mathematician. 
Strangely  enough,  he  maintained  his  dogmatic  theories 
after  the  revolution  and  by  making  a  number  of  con- 
cessions, was  able  to  bring  his  style  within  the  grasp 
of  the  proletariat.  Yuri  Shaporin,  a  Ukrainian,  was 
born  in  1889 ;  he  studied  with  Sokoloff,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  composer  after  the  revolution.  He  has 
written  a  choral  symphony,  a  suite  called  The  Flea, 
and  a  choral  setting  of  Blok's  The  Field  of  Kulikov. 
Vissarion  Shebalin  (born  1902),  pupil  of  Miaskowsky 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  is  known  for  a  number 
of  symphonic  works,  one  entitled  Lenin,  and  for  cham- 
ber music.  Boris  Shecter  (born  1900),  pupil  of 
Miaskowsky  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  has  achieved 
considerable  fame  in  the  new  Russia  as  collaborator 
with  Davidenko  on  an  opera  called  1905.  Other  works 
are  a  suite,  Turkmenia,  and  an  orchestral  work  celebrat- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Revolution.  Recently 
he  was  engaged  on  a  collection  of  Kabardino-Balkarian 
songs.  Shenshin  (born  1887),  a  composer  in  the  olden 
style  wfio  has  written  many  attractive  songs,  has  been 
satisfied  to  confine  his  activities  within  the  limits  of  his 
abilities.  Vasili  Shirinsky  (born  1904)  has  written  a 
considerable  amount  of  refined  and  tasteful  chamber 
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music.  He  is  an  impressionist  of  the  highest  type, 
recalling  the  supreme  mastery  of  Debussy  and  Ravel 
in  this  style.  Shishoff  (born  1886)  composes  in  the 
idiom  of  the  Russian  national  school,  following  the 
harmonic  methods  of  Borodin.  He  has  experimented 
to  some  extent  with  monody  in  which  he  proposes  the 
introduction  of  ultrachromaticism,  that  is,  the  use  of 
intervals  smaller  than  a  half-tone,  but  such  experiments 
seem  to  await  the  development  of  new  musical  instru- 
ments. Dimitri  Shostakovich  (born  1906),  pupil  of 
Miaskowsky,  early  assumed  a  position  of  great  impor- 
tance in  Soviet  music.  His  first  opera,  The  Nose,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention;  a  real  sensation  was 
caused  by  the  opera  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk,  which 
was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  by  musicians 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  was  con- 
demned as  of  spurious  originality  by  the  state.  The 
controversial  work  was  given  a  single  performance  in 
New  York.  Shostakovich  received  another  severe  set- 
back when  his  ballet  The  Limpid  Stream,  supposed  to 
represent  life  on  a  collective  farm,  was  characterized 
as  vulgar  and  stylistic.  Neither  of  these  reverses  was 
interpreted  as  official  decrees,  which  might  have  ended 
his  career,  and  he  proceeded  to  work  on  another  ballet 
and  on  his  fourth  symphony.  Michal  Starokadomsky 
(born  1901),  pupil  of  Catoire,  Miaskowsky,  Vassilenko 
and  Goedicke,  has  achieved  much  fame  for  his  opera, 
Sot,  and  for  other  large  works,  including  a  concerto  for 
organ,  an  oratorio,  and  orchestral  compositions.  Maxi- 
milian Steinberg  (born  1883),  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  became  his  teacher's  son-in-law.  His  works 
include  the  symphony  Turksib,  written  to  commemo- 
rate the  opening  of  rail  connections  between  Turkestan 
and  Siberia ;  the  ballet  Metamorphoses;  and  a  dramatic 
poem  called  Heaven  and  Earth.  Franz  Szabo,  a  Hun- 
garian, born  in  Budapest,  pupil  of  Kodaly,  became  a 
resident  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1932.  He  has  written  a 
suite  called  The  Collective  Farm,  a  number  of  mass 
songs,  and  chamber  music.  Alexander  Tcherepnin 
(born  1899),  son  of  the  great  composer  Nicholas  Tche- 
repnin, was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  was  forced  to  flee  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  He  made  his  home  in  Paris,  and  has  been 
a  prolific  composer  in  all  forms.  His  opera  01-01, 
based  on  "The  Days  of  Our  Life"  by  Andreyev,  was 
produced  in  New  York,  Feb.  13,  1934.  Triodin  is  a 
composer  of  no  great  originality  who  had  several  operas 
produced  with  some  success  in  Moscow;  he  has  advo- 
cated a  return  to  the  operatic  style  of  the  igth  century. 
Dmitri  Vasilieff-Buglay  (born  1888),  pupil  of  Kastal- 
sky  (conductor  of  the  internationally  known  Synodal 
Choir  of  Moscow),  has  achieved  fame  in  Soviet  music 
as  the  composer  of  the  choral  suite,  Stenka  Rasin,  and 
a  number  of  mass  songs.  Sergei  Vassilenko  (born 
1872)  is  a  master  of  the  old  school,  a  pupil  of  Taneieff 
and  Ippolitow-Iwanow.  He  became  a  professor  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  in  1906,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
been  instrumental  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  several 
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important  Soviet  composers.    Among  his  best-known 
works  are  the  operas  Son  of  the  Sun  and  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  symphonic  poems  The  Garden  of  Death 
and  The  Flight  of  a  Witch.    Alexander  Veprik  (bora 
1899)  studied  under  Miaskowsky  and  also  in  Germany. 
His  more  formal  works  include  a  rhapsody  for  viola 
and  a  sonata  for  piano.    For  the  Soviet  Union  he  has 
written  Stalinstan  for  the  opening  of  a  power  station 
in  White  Russia,  Songs  and  Dances  of  the  Ghetto,  and 
the  Mourning  Song.    Vladimir  Yurovsky  (born  1915) 
is  the  youngest  of  the  Soviet  composers  to  be  noticed 
in  this  article.    He  studied  with  Miaskowsky  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  with  Moscow  Carnival  (1935), 
inspired  by  the  festivities  held  during  the  summer  at 
the  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  in  Moscow.    Other  works 
include  a  symphony  and  several  vocal  compositions, 
among  the  latter,  Song  about  a  Commissar.  Julia  Weis' 
berg  (born  1882)  has  been  called  by  able  critics  the 
peer  of  all  women  composers  in  the  general  mastery  of 
the  art  of  music.    Her  music  to  Blok's  poem  Twelve 
is  one  of  the  best  settings  of  this  important  literary 
work.    In  orchestral  composition  she  follows  the  tradi- 
tions of  Glazounoff.     Aleksei  Zhivotoff   (born  1904) 
is  from  Kazan ;  he  is  known  as  the  composer  of  what 
has  been  named  a  "song-symphonic  cycle,"  The  West, 
and  for  a  jazz  suite.     N.  Zolotaryoff  (born  1873)  *s 
an  exponent  of  Glazounoff 's  style  of  composition,  show- 
ing little  originality  but  excellent  technical  equipment. 
When  the  government  was  taken  over  by  the  new 
regime  he  fitted  his  style  to  the  new  requirements,  pro- 
ducing the  opera  Decembrists  with  some  success  at 
Moscow  during  the  season  1925-6.    As  previously  sug- 
gested, the  Russian  folk  song,  springing  as  it  were  from 
the  native  soil  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  glori- 
ous history  of  the  monarchical  system  in  Russia,  was 
strongly  advocated  by  the  state  as  a  source  of  musical 
inspiration  for  the  Soviet  composer.     The  field  had 
been  thoroughly  explored,  but  not  exhausted  by  emi- 
nent Russian  composers  from  Glinka  onward.    Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  made  important  collections  of  folk  songs  and 
used  much  similar  material  in  his  great  art  works ; 
Balakireff,  Liadoff  and  others  followed  his  example. 
Y.  N.  Melgunov  made  the  valuable  discovery  that  Rus- 
sian folk  music  is  essentially  polyphonic  in  many  cases. 
In  some  instances  the  polyphony  is  developed  from  the 
original  tune  after  several  measures  of  unison  and  joins 
it  again  at  the  cadence.    At  other  times  two  or  more 
themes  proceed  with  much  independence  and  produce 
incidental   harmonies  of  great  boldness.     There   are 
many  examples  of  the  same  tune  used  by  different 
composers,  and  comparisons  are   interesting.    Balaki- 
reff and  Tschaikowsky  have  used  the  tune  Vo  pole 
bereza  stoyala,  the  former  in  his  overture  on  three 
Russian  themes,  and  the  latter  in  the  finale  of  his 
F-minor  symphony.    A  valuable  study  in  the  use  of 
folk  music  as  a  constituent  element  in  the  higher  art- 
forms  is  provided  by  Rimsky-KorsakofFs  sinfonietta, 
Op.  31,  the  largest  known  work  based  entirely  on  folk 
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tunes.  The  folk  song  in  Russian  art-music  finds  a 
more  congenial  atmosphere  in  opera;  the  distinct  na- 
tional flavor  of  the  subjects  generally  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably to  such  treatment,  and  there  need  be  no 
elaborate  attempts  to  coordinate  the  material  in  unsuit- 
able surroundings.  Examples  are  the  last  scene  in 
Boris  Godoimoff,  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of  The 
Snow  Maiden,  and  the  theme  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  in 
The  Tsa^s  Bride.  Among  the  great  Russian  masters, 
Moussorgsky  was  the  most  successful  in  the  natural  use 
of  folk  music ;  he  made  the  idiom  his  own  and  developed 
original  ideas  in  the  folk  manner  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  many  cases  folk  tunes  cannot  be  detected  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  original  sources.  To  a  lesser  extent 
Borodin  did  the  same  thing,  although  he  drew  more 
heavily  on  actual  folk  tunes  than  any  other  of  the  great 
Russians,  In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, many  collections  by  the  great  masters  have  been 
preserved,  and  new  ones  have  been  made  by  distin- 
guished modern  Soviet  composers.  There  are  arrange- 
ments by  A,  Sapozhnikov,  C.  Lobacheff  and  A.  P. 
Kazmin.  The  states  of  the  U,S,S.R.  are  treated  sep- 
arately in  an  edtiion  by  A.  Gimernik  and  D.  Zhitomir^ 
sky;  O.  Chishko  has  arranged  the  songs  of  Ukrainia 
for  voice  and  piano.  There  is  a  collection  of  folk  songs 
for  instrumental  trio  (mandolin,  balalaika  and  guitar) 
by  A.  Koposov,  and  A.  Goedicke  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  string  trio,  with  and  without  voices,  S. 
Vassilenko  is  known  for  his  vocal  settings  with  accom- 
paniment of  violin,  balalaika  and  accordion,  while  M. 
Steinberg  has  investigated  the  folk  music  of  some  of 
the  less  important  states  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ukrai- 
nian and  White  Russian  folk  music  has  been  collected 
and  edited  by  A,  Rubetz  and  A.  Turenkoff ,  respectively. 
There. are  two  songs  of  the  Terek  Cossacks  in  choral 
arrangements  by  L.  Kniepper,  and  L  Schischoff  has 
collected  ten  songs  from  the  minor 'republics  in  the 
Union;  there  is  also  the  standard  collection  by  Mily 
Balakireff.  The  Chuvash  nation  is  represented  in  a 
collection  by  V,  Belyi ;  songs  from  White  Russia,  and 
the  Burat-Mongolian  songs  are  available  in  separate 
collections,  Chernov  is  known  for  a  group  of  six  folk 
tunes,  while  the  Cossack  songs  from  the  opera  Tichii 
Don  by  Dzerzhinsky  have  been  assembled  in  a,  small 
collection.  There  remain  to  be  mentioned,  from  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  range  of  material,  the  Caucasian, 
Ukrainian  and  Uzbek  songs  collected  respectively  by 
Lobacheff,  Michalchenko  and  Matzurins  For  further 
reading  purposes  on  the:  subject  of  Russian  music,  four 
volumes  in  English  are  available;  they  comprise  a 
History  of  Russian  Music  by  H,  Montagu-Nathan, 
Modern  Russian  Composers  by  Leonid  Sabaneyeff, 
Studies  in  Russian  Music  by  Gerald  Abraham, .  and 
Masters  of  Russian  Music  by  M.  D.  Cahrocoressi  and 
Gerald  Abraham.  • 


Russian  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Mu- 
sical.      . 
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Russian  Quartets,  a  series  of  chamber  works  by 
Josef  Haydn.  In  1781,  Artaria  of  Vienna  published 
a  set  of  six  string  quartets  (opus  33,  Nos.  1-6)  with 
a  female  figure  on  the  carefully  engraved  title  page. 
As  a  result  this  set  was  known  as  the  Jungfern  Quar- 
tette and  has  also  gone  under  the  name  Gli  Scherzi 
because  the  usual  minuet  in  each  was  replaced  by  a 
scherzo.  The  generally  accepted  title,  Russian  Quar- 
tets, is  based  on  the  dedication  to  Archduke  Paul  of 
Russia.  The  third  of  this  series  is  best  known  as  The 
Bird  quartet. 

Russian  State-Institute  for  Musicology,  founded 
at  Moscow  in  1921  at  the  suggestion  of  Leonid  Saba- 
neieff  and  B.  Krassin.  The  director  of  the  Institute  is 
the  composer,  Nickolai  Garbusoff.  The  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  cover  musical  theory,  history, 
philosophy  and  ethnography;  there  are  also  laboratories 
for  research  in  acoustics  and  physiology. 

Russian  Symphonic .  Choir,  The,  contemporary 
Russian  choral  organization,  founded  by  Basil  Kibal- 
chich  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1912.  During  its  long 
existence  the  choir  has  remained  under  his  direction, 
and  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  the  first  choral  group 
to  employ  symphonization  of  choral  singing.  The  choir 
toured  extensively  throughout  Europe  for  the  first 
twelve  years  of  its  existence,  then  visited  the  United 
States  with  such  success  that  it  has  toured  annually 
since,. as  well  as  appearing  in  Canada  and  Cuba.  In 
December,  1937,  its  Silver  Jubilee  was  celebrated  by 
a  -gala  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  Basil 
Kibalchich,  the  director,  studied  at  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory with  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glasounoff,  and 
was  for  several  years  director  of  the  famous  Arch- 
angelsky  Choir  there  before  organizing  his  own  group. 
The  Choir  is  also  frequently  heard  on  nation-wide 
broadcasts. 

Russian  anci  kudmilla,  grand  opera  in  five  acts, 
founded  on  a  poem  by  Pushkin,  music  by  Michael 
Ivanovich  Glinka,  first  produced  at  Petrograd  in  1842, 
The  story  is:  an  entertainment  is  given  in  honor  of 
Ludmilla,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Kiev,  by 
three  suitors;  Russian,  a  knight,  Ratmir,  an  Oriental 
poet,  and  Farlaf,  a  blustering  toward,  who  are  all 
claimants  for  her  hand,  A  tremendous  thunderclap 
is  heard  and  all  is  dark;  when  it  becomes  light  again, 
Ludmilla  is  missing  and  the  Duke  offers  her  hand  to 
anyone  who  rescues  her.  Russian  asks  the  help  of 
Finn,  a  wizard;  the  latter  tells  him  that  the  dwarf 
Tchernomor  abducted  her,  and  warns  him  that  Naina, 
a  wicked  fairy,  is  going  to  stand  in  his  way.  The  lat- 
ter start?  out  on  his  search ;  he  comes  to  a  battlefield, 
where  he  finds  a  lance  and  shield,  and  when  he  dis- 
covers a  gigantic  head  coming  out  of  the  mist,  Russian 
subdues  the  head  with  his  lance.  Under  it  he  finds  the 
magic  sword,  with  which  he  will  be  victorious  over 
Tchernomor.  Russian;  appears  at  Naina's  enchanted 
palace,  where  he  is  sa,ved .  f  rom  the  enchantment  by 
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Finn;  he  finally  enters  Tchernomor's  abode  where  Lud- 
milla  is  asleep,  but  the  appearance  of  Tchernomor  with 
his  train  awakens  her.  When  Russian  appears,  Tcher- 
nomor forces  Ludmilla  into  a  trance,  and  then  meets  the 
knight  in  single  combat;  he  is  defeated  and  Russian 
carries  the  sleeping  Ludmilla  away.  Unable  to  wake 
her,  he  is  given  a  magic  ring  by  Finn;  this  breaks  the 
spell,  and  Ludmilla  regains  consciousness. 

Russolo,  Luigi,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
May  i,  1885.  His  works,  written  in  the  futurist  style, 
are  for  voice  and  for  orchestra. 

Rust,  Erich,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Stettin,  Oct.  29,  1891.  He  has  composed  cantatas, 
a  piano  trio,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Rust,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Worlitz,  July  6,  1739;  died  there,  Mar. 
28,  1796;  pupil  of  his  brother  Johann  Ludwig  Anton 
Rust  and  of  Friedemann,  Emanuel  Bach,  Hockh,  F.  and 
G.  Benda,  Tartini  and  Pugnani.  At  thirteen  he  played 
the  entire  Well-tempered  Clavichord  by  heart.  He 
became  the  leading  musical  figure  at  Dessau  under  the 
patronage  of  Prince  Leopold.  In  1775  he  was  made 
court  director.  His  compositions  include  stage  works, 
church  music,  violin  sonatas,  piano  sonatas,  piano  con- 
certos and  fugues. 

Rust  (Rusti),  Giacomo,  Italian  chpirmaster  and 
composer,  born  at  Rome  in  1741;  died  at  Barcelona 
about  1787;  studied  at  Naples.  He  became  choirmaster 
at  the  Barcelona  Cathedral  and  composed  many  operas. 

Rust,  Johann  Ludwig  Anton,  i8th  century  com- 
poser, pupil  of  Bach. 

Rust,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Dessau,  Aug.  15,  1822;  died  Leipzig, 
May  2,  1892;  grandson  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Rust; 
pupil  of  his  uncle  and  F.  Schneider;  teacher  at  the 
Singakademie  at  Berlin.  He  was  organist  with  the 
Philharmonic  and  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  directed  Vier- 
ling's  Bach  Society,  and  taught  at  the  Stern  Conserva- 
tory at  Berlin;  in  1878  he  became  organist  of  St. 
Thomas's  at  Leipzig  and,  in  1880,  succeeded  Richter 
as  cantor  of  the  Thomasschule.  His  works  include 
church  music  and  part-songs. 

Rust,  Wilhelm  Karl,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Dessau,  Apr.  29,  1787;  died  there,  Apr.  18,  1855; 
pupil  of  Turk  at  Halle  University  in  thorough  bass. 
Beethoven  praised  his  playing  of  Bach.  Baroness  Ert- 
mann  was  among  his  pupils. 

Rustico  (It.),  rustic;  pastoral. 

Ruszkowska,  Helena,  see  Zboinska-Ruszkowska, 
Helena. 

Ruta,  Gilda,  Italian  concert-pianist  and  composer  of 
piano  music,  born  Naples,  Oct.  13,  1856;  daughter  of 
Michele  Ruta  and  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt. 

Ruta,  Michele,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Caserta  in  1827;  died  Naples,  Jan. 
24,  1896;  pupil  of  Lanza,  Crescentini  the  Younger, 
Cimarosa  and  Conti  at  the  Naples  Conservatory ;  music 
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editor  of  the  "Corriere  del  Mattino"  and  founder  and 
editor  of  "La  Musica."  He  wrote  on  harmony,  com- 
position and  singing  and  composed  operas,  ballets, 
masses,  a  Te  Deum,  motets  and  chamber  music. 

Riiter,  Hugo,  German  composer,  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  Hamburg,  Sept.  7,  1859;  pupil  of  C.  G.  P. 
Gradener,  Riemann,  Armbrust,  Bargheer  and  H. 
Degenhardt.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  in- 
strumental, operatic,  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  works, 

Ruth,  Ludwig,  German  flutist  and  conductor,  born 
at  Landau  in  1889;  pupil  at  the  Munich  University  and 
Conservatory.  He  played  in  orchestras  at  Stuttgart, 
Leipzig  and  Munich  and  became  conductor  of  the 
Munich  Concert  Orchestra  and  of  a  Landes  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  the  Rhine  Province. 

Ruthardt,  Adolf,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Stuttgart,  Feb.  9,  1849;  died  Leipzig,  Sept.  12, 
1934;  son  of  Friedrich  Ruthardt;  pupil  at  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory;  professor  of  piano  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  He  was  made  Royal  Professor  in  1910. 
He  composed  excellent  piano  music,  including  minuets, 
preludes,  studies,  romances  and  fugues,  edited  a  col- 
lection of  Cramer's  studies  and  wrote  a  book  of  brief 
musical  biographies  and  a  guide  to  piano  music 

Ruthardt,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  oboist, 
born  in  1800;  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1862. 

Ruthardt,  Julius,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Stuttgart,  Dec.  13,  1841;  died  Con- 
stance, Oct.  13,  1909;  son  of  Friedrich  Ruthardt. 

Ruthenfranz,  Robert,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Witten-on-Rhine,  Sept.  3,  1905.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  a  piano  concerto  and  chamber 
music. 

Rutherford,  David,  i8th  century  Scottish  music 
publisher.  He  published  Scotch  airs,  song  sheets  and 
instruction  books  in  London  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Rutherford. 

Ruthstrom,  Bror  Olav  Julius,  Swedish  violinist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Sundsvall,  Dec.  30, 
1877;  pupil  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  and  of 
Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule ;  teacher  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conservatory  and  head  of  his  own  string  quartet. 
His  works  include  The  Mechanism  of  Passage  Playing, 
The  Art  of  Bowing,  Studies  in  Double  Stopping  and  a 
violin  method. 

Ruthstrom,  Gotthelf  Frith jof  Amadeus,  Swedish 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Strom- 
stad,  Nov.  4,  1847*  died  Sundsvall,  Aug.  17,"  1909; 
pupil  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory.  He  composed 
songs,  marches  and  dance  music  and  wrote  on  the  de- 
ments of  music. 

Rutini,  Ferdinand,  Italian  composer;  born  Modena, 
1767;  died  Terracina,  Nov.  1827.  He  composed 'can- 
tatas, a  piano  sonata  and  operas.  "  ' 

Rutini,  Giovanni  Marco,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Florence  in  1725;  died  there,  Dec.  7,  1797;  associated 


RUTINI,  GIOVANNI  PLACIDO— RYDER,  THEODOR 


with  Vienna,  Prague,  Nuremberg  and  the  court  of 
Modena.  He  composed  operas  and  piano  sonatas,  some 
of  which  have  recently. been  published. 

Rutini,  Giovanni  Placido,  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser. He  was  in  Prague  at  the  same  time  as  Gio- 
vanni Marco  Rutini;  later  at  St.  Petersburg.  His 
works  included  cantatas,  canzoni,  and  piano  sonatas; 
some  operatic  arias  ascribed  to  him  may  have  been 
composed  by  Giovanni  Marco  Rutini. 

Rutte,  Eugen  Miroslav,  Bohemian  parodist  and 
composer  of  operettas,  born  in  1855;  died  at  Prague 
in  1903. 

Rutter,  Richard,  English  composer  of  church  music 
and  drummer  to  Henry  VIII  in  1526. 

Rutters,  Hermann,  Dutch  writer  on  music,  born 
Amsterdam,  Dec.  22,  1879. 

Rutz,  Ottmar,  German  writer  on  music  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Furth,  July  15,  1881.  He  has  taught  at 
Munich  and  developed  and  publicized  theories  of  his 
father,  Josef  Rutz,  about  the  use  of  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  in  vocalization.  His  books  are  related  to 
singing. 

Ruutha  (Rwtha),  Theodoricus  Petri,  i6th  century 
Finnish  composer  of  a  school  songbook. 

Ruvido  (It),  rough;  harsh;  coarse. 

Ruygrok,  Leo,  Dutch  violoncellist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Utrecht,  May  8,  1889.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  symphonies,  two  orchestral  suites,  an 
overture,  stage  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ruyneman,  Daniel,  Dutch  composer,  born  Amster- 
dam, Aug.  8,  1886;  self-taught.  His  compositions, 
though  sometimes  inexpert,  are  strong  and  original  and 
experimental  rather  than  classical  in  form ;  they  include 
what  he  calls  "pathematologies,"  or  psychological  stud- 
ies, a  "psycho-symbolic  play"  with  music  for  vocal  and 
instrumental  orchestras^  .and  a  set  of  Hieroglyphs  for 
three  flutes,  harp,  celesta,  piano,  two  mandolins,  two 
guitars,  and  cup  bells  or  electrophons.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  electrophones,  sonorous  electrically  played 
bell  instrument. 

Ruysdael,  Basil  (real  name  Basil  Spaulding  Mills- 
paugh),  contemporary .  American  operatic  basso  and 
teacher.  He  made  his  debut  as  Hagen  at  Teplitz,  ful- 
filled engagements  in  Berlin  and  other  German  cities 
and  made  his  American  debut  as  Hunding  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  ~New  York,  in  1910.  He  sang 
ttere  in  the  American,  premieres  of  M ona,  Cyrano  and 
Saint  Elisabeth.  He  has  done  radio  work. 
:  Ruzek,  Josef,  Bohemian  conductor,  born  Beneschau, 
Mar.  2,  1834;  died  Genoa,  Dec.  17,  1891. 

Ruzic,  Alois,  see  Rosenberg  Ruzk,  Alois. 

Ruzicska,  early  igth  century  Hungarian  composer, 
one  .of  the  first  to  write  a  Hungarian  national  opera, 
Bela's  Flight,  1833. 

Ruzitska,  Anton,  Austrian  viola  player,  born  in 
1872;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  10,  1933.  He  was  for  thirty 
years  a  member  of  the  Rose  Quartet. 
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Rwtha,  Theodoricus  Petri,  see  Ruutha,  Theodoricus 
Petri. 

Ryan,  Charlotte  (nee  Griffith),  American  soprano, 
born  at  Sharon,  Pa. ;  pupil  at  the  Boston  Conservator}' 
of  Music.  She  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  in  1922. 

Ryan,  Michael  Desmond,  Irish  librettist,  poet,  mu- 
sical critic  and  editor,  born  Kilkenney,  Mar.  3  1816- 
died  Dec.  8,  1868. 

Ryan,  Thomas,  Irish  clarinet  and  viola  virtuoso, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1827 ;  died  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mar.  5,' 
1903;  studied  at  Boston.  He  organized  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintet  with  August  Fries,  first  violin;  Francis 
Riha,  second  violin ;  Eduard  Lehmann,  viola  and  flute  • 
and  Wulf  Fries,  'cello.  They  gave  their  first  Boston 
performance  at  the  Chickering  warerooms  on  Dec.  14, 
1849.  Ryan  remained  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  or- 
ganization for  over  fifty  years  and  pioneered  for  the 
highest  type  of  chamber  music ;  the  quintet  visited  al- 
most every  town  in  the  United  States.  He  wrote  Rec- 
ollections of  an  Old  Musician. 

Ryba,  Jakob  Johann,  Bohemian  violinist,  violon- 
cellist, harpsichordist,  organist  and  composer,  born 
Przesstiez,  Oct.  26,  1765 ;  died  at  Roczmittal  in  1815. 
He  left  an  enormous  quantity  of  instrumental  music 
in  manuscript. 

Rybakoff,  Sergei  Gavrilovitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  1867;  studied 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  university.  He  composed  vocal 
works  and  produced  several  collections  of  and  mono- 
graphs on  the  music  from  southeastern  Russia  and 
Turkestan. 

Rybner,  see  Rubner. 

Ryche,  Antoine  de,  see  Divitis,  Antonius. 

Rychlik,  Charles  V.,  American  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1875;  Pupi*  of 
A.  Bennewitz. 

Rychnovsky,  Ernst,  Czech  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  music  critic,  born  Janowitz,  June  25,  1879; 
died  Prague,  Apr.  25,  1934;  pupil  of  H.  Rietsch  and 
Wilhelm  Tappert.  He  wrote  biographies  of  Spohr, 
Rochlitz,  Schumann,  Haydn,  Liszt,  Kittl  and  Smetana, 
edited  Niemtschak's  life  of  Mozart  and  published  bibli- 
ographic works. 

Rychta,  Alois,  Czech  violinist,  violin  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Slezska  Ostrava,  June  18,  1903. 

Ryder,  Arthur  Hilton,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Apr.  30,  1875  >  PUP^  °* 
Loraine  Holloway,  W.  R.  Spalding  and  J.  K.  Paine. 
An  organist  at  Boston  and  Providence,  he  conducted 
the  People's  Choral  Association,  directed  chapel  music 
at  Brown  University,  and  was  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  Christ  Church,  Quincy,  Mass.  His  works  include 
songs,  piano  pieces,  works  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
sacred  choruses. 

Ryder,  Theodor,  see  Sturkow-Ryder,  Theodora. 


RYDER,  THOMAS— SABATA 


Ryder,  Thomas  Philander,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Cohasset,  Mass.,  June  29,  1836;  died 
Somerville,  Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1887.  He  was  organist  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  and  composed  light  and  pop- 
ular piano  works. 

Rydqvist,  Carl  Magnus,  Swedish  singer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Gothenburg,  May  12,  1806;  died 
Drottningholm,  July  n,  1884. 

Ryelandt,  Joseph,  Belgian  composer,  born  Bruges, 
Apr.  7,  1870;  pupil  of  Tinel  at  Brussels.  He  has  com- 
posed choral  works  with  orchestra,  a  'cello  sonata,  vio- 
lin sonata,  a  piano  quintet,  a  sonatina  for  oboe  and 
piano,  symphonies,  string  quartets  and  a  horn  sonata. 


Rymour  Club,  The,  a  Scottish  organization,  with 
headquarters  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  study  of  native 
folk  music. 

Rypl,  Celestin,  Czech  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Pilsen,  Sept.  19,  1894;  died  1927  (?);  pupil  of  J.  B. 
Fperster  and  Emil  Sauer.  He  composed  piano,  vocal 
and  orchestral  works. 

Ryser,  Jorg,  see  Reyser,  Jbrg. 

Rytel,  Piotr,  Polish  composer,  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  Vilna,  May  16,  1884;  pupil  of  Michalowski 
and  Noskowski  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Ryuteki,  another  name  for  the  Japanese  transverse 
flute  called  yoko-fuye. 


Saabye,  M.  Listov,  Danish  composer  and  writer  on 
music  teaching,  born  Copenhagen;  Sept.  23,  1886; 
pupil  of  G.  C.  Bohlmann  and  Otto  Mailing.    He  com- 
posed piano  works. 

Saal,  Max,  German  harpist,  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Weimar,  Sept.  5,  1882;  pupil  of  Bertram.  He 
composed  chamber  music,  harp  pieces  and  songs. 

Saalfeld,  Ralf  von,  German  cantor,  organist  and 
vocal  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  "Mar.  28, 
1900. 

Saalfeld,  Richard,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Miihlhausen,  Apr.  12,  1893.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  orchestral  suites,  dances, 
large  choral  works  with  orchestra  and  piano  pieces. 

Saar,  Louis  Victor,  Dutch  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Holland,  Dec.  10,  1868;  died  St.  Louis, 
Nov.  23,  1937.  He  studied  at  the  Strassburg  Univer- 
sity, the  Royal  Academy,  Munich;  with  Rheinberger 
and  later  with  Brahms.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1893,  teaching  at  the  National  Conservatory,  New 
York  College  and  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New 
York ;  also  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  and  the 
Chicago  Musical  College.  His  compositions,  which 
have  been  widely  performed  in  the  United  States,  in- 
clude a  Rococo  Suite,  an  overture  and  other  orchestral 
works;  chamber  music,  including  a  Quartettino  for 
piano  and  string  trio,  choral  works,  and  pieces  for 
chamber  orchestra. 

Saar,  Mart,  Esthonian  composer,  born  Fellin  Dis- 
trict, Sept.  28,  1882;  pupil  of  Arthur  Kapp,  Rirfisky- 
Korsakoff  and  Homilius.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  choral  works. 
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Saatmann,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Creuz- 
thal,  Dec.  12,  1890.  He  composed  songs,  choruses  and 
piano  works. 

Sabadini,  Bernardo,  I7th  century  Italian  composer, 
born  Venice,  music  director  at  the  court  of  Parma. 
He  wrote  several  operas  and  an  oratorio. 

Sabanejeff,  Leonid  Leonidovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  music  critic,  born  Moscow,  Nov.  19,  1881 ; 
pupil  of  Serge  Taneieff  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  Scriabin's  music  and 
is  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  He  wrote  also 
on  Russian  and  Hebrew  music,  the  evolution  of  har- 
mony, Richard  Wagner  and  the  general  history  of 
music. 

Sabata,  Victor  de,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Trieste,  Apr.  10,  1892.  By  the  time  he  was  four 
he  had  taught  himself  to  play  the  piano  and  at  six  had 
written  his  first  composition.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
entered  the  Milan  Conservatory  where  his  teachers  were 
Saladino  and  Orefice;  in  two  years5  time  he  conducted 
an  orchestral  work  of  his  own  at  a  conservatory  con- 
cert. After  nine  years'  study  he  graduated,  winning 
the  first  prize  for  composition.  The  prize  work,  an 
orchestral  suite,  was  performed  in  Rome,  Paris,  Brus- 
sels and  St.  Petersburg.  His  first  opera,  //  Macigno, 
was  produced  at  La  Scala  in  1917  with  some  success; 
he  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  conductor,  in  which 
capacity  he  visited  America  in  1930.  Several  of  his 
works,  particularly  two  symphonic  poems,  and  the 
opera,  Lysistrata,  after  Aristophanes,  have  been  quite 
favorably  spoken  of  by  rioted  critics.  His  work  has 
been  commended  for  its  easy-flowing,  typical  Italian 
melody,  and  its  facile  orchestration.  Other  works  are : 


SABATHII^-SACHNOWSKY 


Notte  di  Platon,  Jiwentus,  and  incidental  music  to  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

Sabathil,  Ferdinand,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Sangerberg,  Nov.  12,  1852.  He  composed  more 
than  four  hundred  pieces,  including  orchestral  works, 
piano  pieces  and  works  for  flute  and  brass  instruments. 

Sabatier,  Caroline,  see  Unger,  Caroline. 

Sabatini,  Giovanni  Andrea,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Naples,  about  1740;  died  there  about 
1808.  His  most  famous  work  is  his  funeral  music  for 
choruses  on  the  death  of  Jommelli ;  he  composed  also  six 
sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass. 

Sabbatini,  Galeazzo,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor to  the  Duke  of  Mirandola  in  1630,  born  Pesaro. 

Sabbatini,  Luigi  Antonio,  Italian  composer  of  sa- 
cred music,  conductor  and  writer  on  composition,  born 
near  Rome  in  1739;  died  Padua,  Jan.  29,  1809. 

Sabbatini,  Pietro  Paolo,  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, music  teacher,  conductor  and  writer  on  church 
music,  born  Rome.  He  composed  sacred  music,  villa- 
nelles  and  canzoni. 

Sabillon,  Robert  de,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  about  mo.  He  succeeded  Perotin  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 

Sabin,  Wallace  Arthur,  English  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Culworth,  Dec.  15,  1869;  died 
Berkeley,  Cal,  Dec.  9,  1937;  pupil  of  M.  J.  Monk  and 
T.  W.  Dodds.  He  began  playing  in  churches  at  thir- 
teen. In  San  Francisco  he  directed  the  Loring  and 
Twentieth  Century  clubs.  He  has  written  choral  com- 
positions, organ  music  and  incidental  music  for  several 
plays.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  music 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California. 

Sabinin,  Martha  von,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser. Her  compositions  include  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Sabino,  Ippolito,  i6th  century  Italian  composer.  He 
wrote  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

.  Sabisch,  Karl,  German  guitarist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Breslau,  Aug.  29,  1876. 

Sabitu  (Assyrian  Sebitu),  a  Sumerian  lyre  with 
seven  strings. 

Sabka  (Aramaic  Shebka),  Chaldean  name  for  the 
seven-stringed  Phoenician  lyre. 

Sablonara,  Claudio  de  la,  Spanish  musicologist 
whose  collection  of  I7th  century  Spanish  chansons  was 
published  in  1918.  — 

Saboly,  Nicolas,  French  composer,  born  Monteux, 
Jan.  30,  1614;  died  Avignon,  July  25,  1675?  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  became  organist  and  choir- 
master at  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Pierre,  Avignon. 
He  wrote  eighty-one  Noels  in  the  Provencal  vernacular, 
which  have  been  sung  in  France  ever  since. 

Sabot,  one  of  the  revolving  disks  by  which  the 
strings  of  a  modern  double-action  harp  may  be  tem- 
porarily shortened,  thereby  raising  the  pitch. 


Saccade  (Fr.),  a  firm  stroke  of  the  bow  in  violin 
playing  that  affects  two  or  more  strings  at  the  same 
time. 

Sacchetti,  Liberio  Antonovisch,  Russian  musicolo- 
gist, born  Kenzar,  Aug.  30,  1852;  died  about  1912; 
pupil  of  C.  Davidov  at  St.  Petersburg  and  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  at  the  Conservatory,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Musical  History  and  Aesthetics.  He  lectured 
at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  was  assistant  director  of  the 
Art  Department  of  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  was 
a  delegate  from  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society 
to  the  Bologna  musical  exhibition  in  1888,  and  wrote 
several  books  including  a  Sketch  for  a  Universal  His- 
tory of  Music,  A  Short  Historical  Chrestomathy  of 
Music,  and  From  the  Spheres  of  Aesthetics  and  Music. 

Sacchi,  Don  Giovenale,  Italian  writer  on  musical 
principles,  born  Borfio,  Nov.  22,  1726;  died  Milan, 
Sept.  27,  1789. 

Sacchi,  Regina,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Mantua,  in 
1764;  pupil  at  the  Venice  Conservatory.  She  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  Mozart. 

Sacchini,  Antonio  Maria  Gasparo,  Italian  composer, 
born  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  July  23,  1734;  died  Paris, 
Oct.  8,  1786.  He  had  no  plans  for  a  career  in. music 
until  Durante,  upon  hearing  him  sing,  procured  his 
admission  to  the  Conservatory  di  Sant'  Onofrio,  where 
he  studied  with  Fiorenza,  Manna,  and  Durante.  His 
first  work,  the  intermezzo,  Fra  Donato,  was  produced 
at  the  Conservatory  Theatre  in  1756.  After  writing 
several  operas  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  four  years  in  competition  to 
Piccinni ;  the  success  of  his  Alessandro  nelV  Indie  at 
Venice  procured  him  the  directorship  of  the  "Conserv- 
atory dell'  Ospedaletto"  there.  In  1771  he  went  to 
Munich  and  Stuttgart,  and  then  to  London,  where  he 
lived  for  ten  years,  but  finally  returned  to  Paris,  where 
his  masterpiece,  Oedipe  d,  Colonewzs  produced  in  1786. 
His  compositions  include  more  than  fifty  operas,  ora- 
torios, masses,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Sacconi,  Fernando,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Rome  in  1895;  apprentice  of  Giuseppe  Rossi.  He 
founded  his  business  at  Rome,  following  the  Stradi- 
varius  model  and  becoming  the  maker  for  both  the  Au- 
gustes  Orchestra  and  the  St.  Cecilia  Royal  Academy. 

Sacer.dote,  Edoardo,  contemporary  teacher.  He 
studied  in  Italy,  was  accompanist  for  Nellie  Melba, 
and  taught  in  Australia,  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College 
and  at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  has 
taught  also  in  Hollywood. 

Sacher,  Paul,  Swiss  conductor,  born  Basel,  Apr.  28, 
1906. 

Sachnowsky,  Jurij  Sergeievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Moscow 
in  1866;  pupil  of  Taneieff  and  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  He  has  composed  songs  and 
choral  works. 
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SACHS— SACQUIN 


Sachs,  Hans,  German  mastersinger,  born  Nurem- 
berg, Nov.  5,  1494;  died  there,  Jan.  19,  1576.  He  was 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  Mastersingers,  writing  more 
than  four  thousand  poems,  seventeen  hundred  tales,  two 
hundred  dramatic  poems,  and  invented  numerous  melo- 
dies. A  number  of  his  melodies  are  preserved  in  Das 
Singebuch  des  Adam  Puschmann.  Richard  Wagner 
made  him  the  hero  of  his  opera,  Die  Meistersinger;  the 
character  is  sung  by  a  baritone.  Sachs  is  supposed  to  be 
a  cobbler  by  trade,  a  member  of  the  Mastersingers 
Guild,  and  the  staunch  friend  of  Walther,  the  hero  in 
the  opera. 

Sachs,  Johann  Melchior  Ernst,  German  composer, 
teacher  of  harrnony  and  conductor,  born  Mittelsinn, 
Feb.  28,  1843;  died  Miinchen,  May  18,  1917. 

Sachs,  Kurt,  German  musicologist,  born  Berlin, 
June  29,  1881 ;  pupil  in  piano  playing  and  composition 
of  L.  Schrattenholz  and  in  clarinet  of  Rausch.  At 
Berlin  University  he  specialized  in  musical  history  and 
the  history  of  art.  He  spent  several  years  as  an  art 
critic,  then  studied  with  Kretzschmar  and  Wolf.  He 
has  written  on  music  history,  on  musical  instruments 
and  on  the  dance. 

Sachs,  Leo,  German-French  composer,  born  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  Apr.  3,  1856;  died  Paris,  Nov.  13,  1930; 
pupil  of  Galeotti  in  Paris.  He  composed  songs  and 
choral,  instrumental,  operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Sachs-Hirsch,  Herbert,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  New  York  City,  Apr.  .16,  1895;  pupil  of 
Rafael  Joseffy,  Leopold  Gpdoffsky,  Percy  Goetschius 
and  Eusebius  Mandyczewski.  He  made  his  debut  in 
1908  at  Berlin  and  his  American  debut  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1911;  he  has  appeared  in  concerts  and  re- 
citals and  has  composed  piano  works  and  songs. 

Sachse,  Hans  Wolfgang,  German  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Mar.  17,  1899.  His  com- 
positions include  operettas,  a  symphonic  poem,  orches- 
tral, variations,  a  violin  concerto  .and  chamber  music. 

Sachse,  Rudolph,  German  teacher  of  violin  and  corn- 
poser.;  died  Leipzig,  Apr.  17,  1848.  He  taught  at  the 
Leipzig .  Conservatory  and  composed  three  elegies  for 
violin  and  piano  and  an  introduction  and  variations  for 
violin  and  orchestra.  ...,..- 

Sachse-Hofmeister,  Anna,  Austrian  dramatic  so- 
grano,  born  Gumpoldskirchen,  July  26,  1850;  died; 
Berlin,  Nov.  15,  1904;  pupil  of  Frau  Passy-Cornet  and 
of  Proch.  She  made  her  debut  at  Wiirzburg  in  1870. 
She  excelled  in  the  great  roles  of  Gluck  and  Wagner 
operas  and  music  dramas. 

Sachse-Steuernagel  (real  name  Steuernagel)*  Er- 
ifrin,  German  composer,  born  Frankf  ort-on-Main,  Aug. 
I,  1905.  His  works  include  operettas  and  songs. 

Sachsenhauser,  Theqdor,  German  composer,  born 
July  27,  1866;  died  Munich*  Feb.  25,  1904.  He  com- 
posed songs  and/piano,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works.  -  :.  -:••'.••  '.':••'•:' 


Sachsse,  Hans,  German  composer  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Bautzen,  Aug.  3,  1891;  pupil  of  Eugen 
Schmitz,  Johannes  Schreyer,  Hausegger  and  Courvoi- 
sier.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  instrumental, 
choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Sack,  Erna,  contemporary  German  coloraturo  so- 
prano, born  at  Spandau,  Berlin.  She  studied  music 
with  Karl  Emerich  in  Prague,  and  with .  Daniel  in 
Berlin;  her  operatic  debut  was  made  under  Bruno 
Walter  in  a  small  lyric  role  with  the  Charlottenburg 
Opera,  but  her  filial  debut  as  a  coloratura  singer  took 
place  at  Bielefeld  when  she  sang  the  role  of  Norina  in 
Don  Pasquale.  This  was  followed  by  many  operatic 
appearances  in  Wiesbaden,  Breslau,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  London  and  at  the  Mozart  Festival  in  Salz- 
burg, before  she  made  her  first  American  tour  in  re- 
cital. She  has  also  sung  extensively  over  the  radio  in 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Sack,  Johann  Philipp,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Harzgerode  in  1722;  died  at  Berlin  in 
1763;  organist  at  the  Berlin  Cathedral  and  founder  of 
the  Musikiibende  Gesellschaft  in  1749.  He  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  Lied 
by  using  three  staves,  a  separate  one  for  the  vocal  part. 
He  also  set  to  music  long  poems  which  required  larger 
musical  forms. 

Sackbut,  an  ancient  European  instrument  similar  to 
the  slide  trombone,  which  bore  the  name  sackbut  during 
the  1 6th  century.  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  as  to  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  word, 
none  of  which  tends  to  clarify  the  matter.  The  sackbut 
was  popular  during  .the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was.  used  in  Germany  until  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century.  Bach  wrote  for  the  soprano 
sackbut,  but  it  was  usually -considered --too  blatant  for 
orchestral  use.  The  word  is  also  used  as 'the  translation 
of  sabbeka,  a  term  referring  to  a  harp-like  instrument. 

Sacken,  M.  d'Osten,  see  Osten  Sacken,  M.  d*. 
.    Sackgeige  (Ger.),  see  Pochette. 
Sackpfeife  (Ger.);  see  Musette. 

•-'  Sacks,  Julius,  .German  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Waldhof,  Dec.  12,  1830;.  died  Frankf  ort-on-Main,  Dec. 
30,  1:888,  .. 

Sacks,  Nathan*  >  American'  composer,  pianist  and 
music  teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  4,  1870;  pupil 
of  Theodor  Leschetizky  and  Navratil.  He  appeared  in 
concerts  a.nd  recitals,  taught  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  has  composed  piano  pieces. 

Sacks,  Woldemar,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Riga  in  1868.  He  has  composed  songs. 

Sacquin,  French  violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Paris 
about  1840.  He  was  an  apprentice  to  Aldric  and  used 
the  Stradivarius  model.  His  finest  work  was  his  violon- 
cellos. 
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Sacrati,  Francesco,  Italian  opera  composer,  died 
Modena,  May  20,  1650;  music  master  to  the  court  of 
Modena  in  1649.  One  of  the  earliest  Venetian  dra- 
matic composers,  he  composed  comic  operas  at  Venice 
fifty  years  before  the  Neapolitan  school  of  opera  buffa. 

Sacred  Harpers,  the  name  of  American  singing 
guilds  active  in  the  Southern  states.  An  annual  fes- 
tival is  held  by  one  large  organization  recruited  from 
the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana; this  takes  place  at  Texarkana,  Ark.  They  are 
also  known  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  meetings  are 
often  staged  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  country  church. 
The  Sacred  Harp  song  book  was  first  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1844,  but  the  songs  are  now  sung 
entirely  from  memory.  They  use  a  special  crude  nota- 
tion in  which  the  shape  of  the  note  as  well  as  its  posi- 
tion on  a  five-line  staff,  suggests  its  tonic  sol-fa  name. 
Originally  they  used  only  four  of  the  Italian  syllables 
for  the  two  tetrachords,  but  this  was  later  extended 
to  correspond  with  the  Italian  system.  The  Sacred 
Harpers  are  a  fervent  religious  people,  who  endeavor 
to  retain  as  far  as  possible  the  original  form  of  their 
melodies. 

Sacred  Music.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  earliest  re- 
ligious instincts  of  prehistoric  man  were  essentially  those 
of  fear.  He  was  afraid  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  thunder, 
the  lightning,  the  night,  and  the  enormous  wild  beasts 
that  inhabited  the  land.  His  first  religious  utterances 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  raucous  cries  expressing 
this  sentiment;  these  were  then  probably  combined 
with  the  dance,  which  no  doubt  had  to  do  with  shaking 
off  evil  spirits,  and  the  communal  character  of  dancing 
very  likely  brought  about  some  sort  of  yelling  in  unison. 
The  first  pitch  distinctions  of  these  sounds  must  have 
been  high  and  low,  and  the  earliest  attempts  at  melody 
probably  grew  out  of  the  alternation  of  such  sounds 
in  unison.  The  idea  of  propitiating  the  higher  powers 
may  have  developed  thousands  of  years  later  from  the 
fear  complex ;  it  is  certain  that  sentiments  of  love  and 
reverence  are  a  much  more  recent  attribute  of  religious 
feeling.  The  religious  expression  of  man  was  early 
associated  with  communal  acts,  and  vocal  inflections 
were  organized  so  that  they  could  be  remembered  and 
repeated  in  unison.  The  dance  played  an  important 
part  in  the  most  ancient  ceremonies,  and  whatever 
crude  vocal  music  may  have  been  employed,  it  had  no 
separate  existence.  Religious  dances  became  equally 
significant  in  the  highly  developed  civilizations  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians  and  Persians ;  they  were  raised 
to  a  high  degree  of  expressive  power  by  the  Greeks, 
and  constituted  the  materials  from  which  the  Athenian 
drama  was  produced.  With  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
empire  came  the  adaptation  of  the  Hellenic  dances  in  a 
degraded  form  by  the  Romans;  in  this  manner  they 
passed  into  the  religious  observances :  of  the  early 
Christians.  Finally  they  were  repudiated  by  the  asceti- 
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cism  of  the  Church,  and  were  condemned  as  undecorous 
and  immoral,  but  their  instrumental  and  vocal  accom- 
paniments were  retained;   vocal  music  was  used  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  spoken  word.    For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  highly  developed  by  the  Jews,  and  their  re- 
ligious writings  are  full  of  directions  for  the  use  of 
instruments.    The  music  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  taken 
over  by  the  Christians  along  with  the  sacred  literature ; 
their  music  grew  out  of  the  Greek  modes  which  were 
only  partially  Oriental  in  origin.    The  birth  of  Christ 
occurred  long  after  the  disruption  and  political  decline 
of  the  Jewish  people ;  their  great  musical  traditions  had 
been  forgotten,  and  idolatry  had  crept  in;  little  re- 
mained of  their  musical  service  which  had  been  in  use 
for  over  a  thousand  years.     The  priests  and  Levites 
were  scattered  and  the  melodies  used  for  the  Psalms 
were  lost ;  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  retain  their  national  art.    The 
music  of  the  Jews  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed 
a  certain  crude,  Oriental  beauty.    It  is  known  to  have 
had  a  powerful  emotional  effect,  but  it  was  never  dis- 
sociated from  the  words,  and  little  is  known  of  its 
intrinsic   merit.     It  must   have   consisted   of    simple 
successions  of  unisons  combined  with  poetry  and  with 
impressive  liturgical  acts;   it   was    considered   indis- 
pensable to  the  devotions  and  prayers  of  the  people. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Music.    The  liturgy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  preserved  and  amplified  the  im- 
portant office  of  music  in  the  service ;  every  individual, 
regardless  of  his  race  or  creed,  must  be  impressed  with 
the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  that  ritual.    The  arts  are 
combined  for  their  maximum  effect  on  the  emotional 
and  .religious  nature,  and  music  is  such  a  vital  part  of 
the  act  of  worship  that  it  exerts  a  power  that  it  does 
not  possess  under  ordinary  circumstances.    The  Church 
has  recognized  that  few  are  prepared  to  seek  direct 
contact  with  the  source  of  all  being,  and  has  sought 
every  means  for  the  external  quickening  of  mystical 
and  intangible  ideas.    She  has  employed  symbols  for  the 
objective  representation  of  the  vast  number  of  ideas 
that  have  been  assimilated  by  her  system.    One  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  is 
its  obvious  sincerity;  the  trappings  of  the  service  are 
never  for  decoration  only,  but  each  is   fraught  with 
some  deep  mystical  meaning.     The  object  of  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  art  is  twofold:  first  that  the  highest 
attainments  of  man  should  by  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  his  maker,  and  second  that  the  religious  and  con- 
templative spirit  is  greatly  aided  by  surroundings  which 
bear  some  relation  to  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the 
highest  religious  experience.     Those  sects  that  have 
disregarded  these   two    fundamental   principles  have 
somehow  fallen  short  of  their  high  aims.    The  services 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  intended  to  be  highly  repre- 
sentative; they  are  not  outward  accretions  but  they 
proceed  from  within,  expressing  the  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul.     The  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter, 
for  example,  are  not  loosely  taken  from  the  order  of 
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regular  worship,  but  they  are  a  development  from  the 
mystical  significance  of  these  seasons ;  their  symbolism 
is  justified  by  its  effect  in  revivifying  and  quickening 
the  imagination  in  contemplation  of  the  divine  mysteries. 
The  Church  has  long  been  activated  by  a  high  purpose 
in  nurturing  the  religious  instincts  of  her  believers; 
that  she  may  have  failed  in  isolated  examples  is  no  rea- 
son for  questioning  the  wisdom  of  her  methods.  The 
aim  has  been  to  create,  so  far  as  has  been  possible,  a 
visible  and  tangible  representation  of  a  spiritual  king- 
dom on  earth.  The  text  of  the  Mass  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  evolution;  it  has  its  earliest  counter- 
part in  the  set  and  prescribed  prayers  of  the  holy 
apostles.  The  Eucharist  or  Holy  Communion,  a  liturgic 
dramatization  of  the  Last  Supper,  has  been  the  focal 
point  around  which  its  practices  have  been  arranged. 
The  system  of  prayers,  hymns,  lessons  and  responses 
constitute  together  a  religious  poem  which  takes  into 
account  the  perpetual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  priest  and  paschal  victim.  The  chosen 
language  of  the  Church  is  in  no  sense  a  modern  affecta- 
tion; it  is  her  native  tongue,  and  its  universal  accep- 
tance for  her  liturgy  is  implied  in  her  very  name.  The 
Mass  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  perpetual  injunction  of 
Christ  to  his  followers.  It  is  a  renewal  of  the  atone- 
ment upon  Calvary,  and  every  detail  is  fitted  into  the 
symbolism  of  the  supernatural  phenomena  of  which  it 
is  a  memorial.  Masses  are  of  several  different  types, 
each  having  its  own  purpose  and  significance.  The 
Solemn  High  Mass  contains  the  greatest  amount  of 
ritual,  while  the  Requiem  Mass  omits  the  elements  of 
jubilation,  and  introduces  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  The  music  is  fitted  to  the  occasion  for  which 
the  Mass  is  intended,  and  it  ranges  all  the  way  from  the 
complete  musical  service  in  which  all  the  words  of 
the  priest  are  intoned,  to  the  Low  Mass,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  low-spoken  words  of  the  celebrant, 
using  his  ordinary  voice,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
music  by  the  choir.  Of  chief  musical  interest  in  the 
High  Mass,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  prototype  of  the 
various  Masses,  are  the  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  the 
Credo,  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei.  The  Kyrie 
is  one  of  the  few  phrases  surviving  from  the  original 
Greek  liturgies,  the  words  "Kyrie  eleison"  (Lord,  have 
mercy)  being  taken  over  directly  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  Gloria  in  excelsis  is  also  of  Greek  origin ;  it 
was  introduced  before  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  The 
Credo  became  a  part  of  the  ritualistic  service  in  325, 
and  in  its  present  form  it  has  been  used  by  the  Roman 
Church  since  1014.  The  cherubic  hymn  described  in 
Isaiah  vi.  3  is  the  Sanctus  of  the  Mass,  while  the 
Benedictus  is  the  greeting  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  occasion  of  Christ's  entry  into  the  holy  city. 
The  Agnus  Dei  is  a  Roman  liturgical  hymn  of  very 
ancient  origin.  The  Mass  is  in  no  sense  a  popular  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  being;  it  is  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  worshipers  present  and  absent  as  a  holy  ordi- 
nance. The  Church  is  represented  by  the  priests,  who 
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act  as  mediators  and  who  are  qualified  by  long  training 
to  interpret  the  complexity  of  the  ceremonial.  The  text 
of  the  Catholic  Mass  is  to  a  large  extent  inseparable 
from  its  music  and  its  surroundings ;  the  whole  has  been 
so  completely  integrated  from  its  parts  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  text  alone  gives  little  conception  of  its  great 
religious  and  emotional  power.  The  music  has  evolved 
through  ages  of  transmutation ;  its  history  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  periods  that  correspond  with  three  well- 
defined  epochs  in  the  history  of  secular  music.  From 
the  formation  of  the  original  Christian  congregation 
in  Rome,  the  unison  chant  was  the  sole  type  of  church 
music  for  over  a  thousand  years.  During  the  European 
sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  period  of 
the  Counter-Reformation,  the  contrapuntal  system  pre- 
vailed; this  culminated  in  the  golden  age  of  church 
music  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Lassus 
and  the  Gabrielis.  The  modern  style  had  its  inception 
in  the  I7th  century,  and  came  under  the  expressive 
influences  that  affected  secular  music.  The  chant  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  form  of  vocal  music;  its 
great  utility  as  an  adjunct  of  worship  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  duly  subordinated  to  the  sacred  text, 
and  that  it  makes  no  artistic  or  emotional  appeal  on  its 
own  account.  Some  of  the  ancient  chants  were  highly 
organized  along  melodic  lines,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
text  always  took  precedence  over  the  rhythmic  forma- 
tion which  was  not  indicated  in  notation.  One  of  the 
most  notable  figures  in  the  whole  history  of  Catholic 
Church  music  was  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  590  to  604;  exactly  what  he  had  to  do  with  estab- 
lishing standards  for  church  music  cannot  be  learned 
from  existing  records,  for  his  biographer,  who  wrote 
toward  the  close  of  the  gth  century,  has  been  dis- 
credited; the  fact  is  that  he  was  a  commanding  per- 
sonality in  his  day,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  subse- 
quent standardization  of  musical  practice  was  named 
in  his  honor.  The  modal  system  was  the  one  in  use 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  scales  were  similar  to  ours 
in  that  they  were  made  up  of  series  of  whole  and 
half  steps,  but  they  were  static,  and  there  was  no  trans- 
posing except  that  brought  about  by  the  flatting  of  B. 
The  Greek  names  were  retained  for  the  church  modes 
to  indicate  their  connection  with  the  scale  systems  of 
the  Greeks.  The  authentic  modes  are  six  in  number, 
corresponding  with  scales  played  on  the  white  keys  of 
the  piano  from  the  successive  degrees  of  the  scale  of 
C  with  the  exception  of  B,  and  they  are  respectively 
called  (beginning  with  C),  Ionian,  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  Mixo-Lydian  and  Aeolian.  Each  has  its  corre- 
sponding Plagal  mode,  which  is  constructed  by  reversing 
the  order  of  the  two  tetrachords.  For  example,  the 
Plagal  mode  of  the  Ionian,  called  Hypo-Ionian,  is  made 
by  beginning  with  the  last  four  notes  of  the  authentic 
mode,  and  completing  the  scale  with  the  first  four, 
giving  on  the  piano  the  Mixolydian  mode  one  octave 
lower.  From  Rome  the  liturgical  chant  spread  through- 
out the  western  civilized  world ;  it  was  taken  to  England 
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by  Augustine  in  597,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  Win- 
frid,  introduced  it  in  Thuringia  and  Hesse.  In  Spain 
it  was  promoted  by  Ildefonso  about  600 ;  Charlemagne 
accomplished  a  great  work  for  liturgical  uniformity  by 
prescribing  the  Gregorian  chant  for  every  church  and 
school  in  his  vast  domain.  The  songs  of  the  Church 
were  handed  down  by  generations  of  pious  monks ;  they 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  supernatural  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Subsequently  they  came  under  secular  in- 
fluences and  during  the  1 7th  century,  everything 
medieval  was  considered  barbarous  and  outlandish.  It 
is  only  during  recent  years  that  the  true  beauties  of  the 
Gregorian  chant  have  been  re-discovered,  and  modern 
trends  in  secular  music  seem  to  confirm  a  return  to  the 
liturgical  fitness  and  religious  power  of  the  ancient  songs 
of  the  Church.  During  the  first  thousand  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  vast  material  of  the  Church  consisted 
of  unaccompanied  unison  melodies ;  harmony,  the  early 
harbinger  of  modern  music,  made  its  first  appearance 
only  about  the  year  noo.  The  next  five  hundred  years 
saw  an  amazing  amount  of  musical  activity;  with  the 
opening  of  the  i7th  century  began  a  musical  revolution, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  man  has  been  so  avid  in  the 
production  of  new  works  that  the  beauties  of  the  old 
have  never  been  investigated.  For  such  knowledge  as 
we  have  we  are  indebted  to  a  small  number  of  musical 
antiquaries  and  to  the  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the 
works  that  has  been  printed.  The  rise  of  harmony  is  to 
be  noted  first  in.the  tentative  employment  of  two  parts. 
Counterpoint  was  developed  through  the  addition  of 
original  melodic  material  to  the  sacred  chant ;  with  the 
multiplication  of  parts  came  the  necessity  for  some 
method  of  indicating  the  relative  length  of  notes.  The 
introduction  of  square-headed  notes,  and  the  use  of 
lines  and  spaces  brought  about  complexities  that  were 
scarcely  less  confusing  than  notation  for  compositions 
in  quarter-tone  scales  would  be  today.  This  condition 
existed  for  centuries;  it  remained  for  one  individual 
to  bring  church  music  to  its  full  fruition.  Majestic 
devotional  expression,  tonal  purity  and  technical  ade- 
quacy were  added  to  medieval  church  music  by  one 
Palestrina,  baptized  Giovanni  Pierluigi,  and  named  after 
his  birthplace.  He  was  born  about  1526  and  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  68  years  in  the  service  of  the  popes 
of  Rome.  Among  many  compositions  of  sacred  music 
he  wrote  Masses  to  the  amazing  number  of  ninety-five, 
including  the  famous  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus,  his 
greatest  work  and  probably  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
church  music  ever  written.  The  great  difference  -be- 
tween modern  music  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
largely  due  to  the  great  freedom  of  modulation  that  was 
impossible  in  music  constructed  in  the  church  modes, 
which  were  derived,  as  previously  noted,  from  the  Greek 
scale  systems.  The  sublime  accomplishments  of  Pales- 
trina in  church  music  during  the  i6th  century  tend  to 
overshadow  the  greatness  of  his  contemporaries;  the 
names  of  Lassus,  Willaert,  Croce  and  Vittoria  are  only 
slightly  less  illustrious.  The  Venetian  school,  headed 
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by  the  Netherlander,  Willaert,  was  responsible  for  in- 
jecting strains  of  expression  and  color  into  the  placid 
calmness  of  the  Roman  school,  providing  a  connecting 
link  between  the  medieval  and  the  modern  styles.  One 
of  Willaert's  innovations  was  the  division  of  the  choir 
at  St.  Mark's,  where  he  was  musical  director  for  thirty- 
six  years;  this  was  carried  still  further  by  Giovanni 
Gabrieli  who  used  three  choirs  with  marvelous  effect. 
The  latter  was  a  master  of  all  the  intricacies  of  medieval 
counterpoint,  and  is  further  distinguished  as  the  founder 
of  modern  instrumental  music,  which  had  its  inception 
at  St.  Mark's  while  he  was  chapelmaster  there.  During 
his  incumbency  the  organ  was  first  introduced  in  a 
capacity  independent  from  the  assistance  of  the  voices ; 
thus  Giovanni  Gabrieli  stands  at  one  of  the  crossroads 
of  musical  history.  Lassus  is  another  great  man  of  the 
period -who  made  lasting  and  noble  contributions  to 
the  history  of  sacred  music;  he  was  contemporaneous 
with  Palestrina,  and  was  connected  with  the  musical 
life  of  Munich.  He  surpassed  the  great  Italian  in  sev* 
eral  respects,  but  never  equaled  him  in  spirituality  and 
nobility..  Lassus  was  extremely  prolific,  producing  2337 
works,  of  which  a  little  less  than  one-third  were  secular. 
Lassus  was  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  Palestrina, 
although  his  religious  devotion  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. In  spite  of  the  great  charm  of  l6th  century 
choral  music,  it  cannot  well  be  removed  from  its 
natural  setting.  Its  refined  beauty  is  bound  to  suffer 
by  the  implied  comparison  with  crashing  modern  har- 
monies and  strident  unvocal  effects.  It  stands  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  the  perfect  coordina- 
tion of  purposes  and  results ;  the  glories  of  contrapuntal 
art  are  a  monument  to  man's  achievement  and  to  the 
unswerving  faith  and  devotion  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  The  perfection  of  polyphony  was  followed 
by  a  new  style  that  was  in  more  direct  opposition  to 
the  old  than  is  the  most  advanced  music  of  the  present 
day.  This  sudden  change  was  not  an  evolution  from 
within,  but  an  accretion  from  without;  it  supplied  no 
liturgic  need,  for  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
spirit  or  purpose  of  the  music*  At  the  close  of  the 
i6th  century  there  were  no  orchestras,  and  therefore 
no  symphonies;  opera  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance, 
and  solo  playing  and  singing  had  barely  been  thought 
of*  The  usual  period  of  degeneracy  following  the 
completion  of  an  art  period  did  not  take  place ;  the  new 
methods  were  not  developed  by  a  foreign  nation  because 
the  Italian  musicians  were  equal  to  the  task*  Music 
was  freed  by  the  introduction  of  the  opera  and  of  in- 
strumental music  almost  simultaneously  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century;  it  was  removed  from  the  cloister 
and  took  its  place  with  the  other  arts  in  bringing  within 
its  range  the  expression  of  human  emotion  in  every 
form.  The  aria  became  the  leading  form  of  melody, 
and  the  greatly  expanded  expressive  power  of  music 
was  soon  employed  by  the-  Church.  A-sensuousness 
somewhat  pagan  in  character  superseded  the  earlier 
austerity  of  church  music  and  the  mood  of  public  wor- 
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ship  became  less  universal  and  more  national  and  per- 
sonal. The  various  portions  of  the  i6th  century  Mass 
were  elevating  and  introspective,  not  dramatic  and  pic- 
torial ;  there  is  no  agony  in  the  Crucifixus  nor  any  wild 
jubilation  in  the  Gloria.  The  modern  style  is  reflected 
in  comparable  movements  from  the  Masses  of  Berlioz, 
Verdi,  Gounod,  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  These  are 
all  characterized  by  the  artistic  requirements  of  con- 
trast, and  the  music  is  no  longer  slave  to  the  text; 
the  new  chromatic  methods  were  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  modal  system.  In  the  new  style  the  element 
of  personality  became  an  important  and  determining 
factor.  The  great  composers  mentioned  above  felt  no 
restriction  by  the  tenets  of  ecclesiastical  practice.  They 
were  free  to  stamp  their  sacred  music  with  their  own 
individuality.  The  national  boundaries  also  became 
more  clearly  defined;  the  church  music  of  France,  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy  were  as  different  as  the  secular 
music,  and  the  church  style  as  a  universal  type  of  musi- 
cal expression  lost  its  identity.  The  new  freedom  nat- 
urally provided  an  entering  wedge  for  all  kinds  of 
abuses,  particularly  during  the  gay  and  superficial  pe- 
riod of  the  virtuoso  style  in  the  iQth  century.  The 
musical  situation  in  the  churches  of  Paris  was  severely 
condemned  by  Liszt  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  city  news- 
papers in  1835;  he  commented  sharply  on  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  choirs,  the  theatrical  display  of  prima 
donnas,  and  the  extreme  bad  taste  of  organists  who 
played  tunes  from  comic  operas  in  the  intervals  during 
Solemn  High  Mass.  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  which  is 
listened  to  at  the  present  time  with  great  enjoyment 
aside  from  any  religious  significance,  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  church  music  criticized  by  Liszt.  In 
contrast  with  such  works  there  are  the  Requiem  Mass 
of  Mozart  and  the  Solemn  Mass  of  Beethoven,  both 
taking  their  place  as  independent  masterpieces  entirely 
apart  from  their  religious  associations.  It  is  the  char- 
acter of  works  such  as  these  that  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  music  of  the  golden  age  of  church 
music,  and  that  of  succeeding  eras;  they  are  sublime 
art-works  in  themselves,  but  they  do  not  have  the  de- 
tached, impersonal  and  universal  appeal  of  the  older 
music.  Beethoven's  Solemn  Mass,  like  the  earlier  and 
more  famous  work  in  B  minor  by  Bach,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  within  the  Church;  Beethoven  was  only 
nominally  associated  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his 
religious  beliefs  are  not  clearly  defined.  Bach  was  a 
Protestant,  but  both  composers  used  the  form  of  the 
Mass  as  a  vehicle  for  their  own  great  genius,  and  both 
forced  the  powers  at  their  command  beyond  natural 
limits,  producing  works  that  represent  the  outward 
limits  of  individual  expression  in  church  music.  The 
Schubert  Masses  are  unequal,  the  best  being  the  one 
in  A  flat ;  four  others  are  youthful  works,  and  the 
Mass  in  E  flat  suffers  from  Schubert's  greatest  weak- 
ness, diffuseness  in  expression.  Among  the  Italians  of 
the  classical  era,  Cherubini  stands  out  in  the  realm  of 
church  music;  he  was  a  man  of  great- sincerity  who 
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had  the  power  and  determination  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  highest  art  in  an  age  of  hypocrisy  and  sham.  In 
France,  Gounod  brought  his  best  melodic  gifts  to  the 
composition  of  church  music,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
melody  never  equals  the  cloying  flippancy  of  Rossini. 
The  French  traditions  of  church  music  have  been  ably 
carried  forward  by  such  distinguished  organists  as 
Widor,  Saint- Saens  and  Dubois.  Cesar  Franck  touched 
church  music  with  the  magic  wand  of  his  inspiration, 
and  produced  works  that  fully  equal  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  organ,  chamber  and  symphonic 
music;  his  sacred  works  have  never  been  excelled  for 
purity  and  nobility  of  sentiment.  Among  still  more 
modern  writers,  Dvorak  stands  out  preeminently  for  his 
Requiem,  and  his  Stabat  Mater;  the  latter  takes  its  place 
as  the  most  sublime  setting  of  the  sequence,  surpassing 
even  that  of  Verdi  in  dignity  and  religious  fervor.  Re- 
garding the  future  of  Catholic  liturgic  music  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  will  never  be  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  personal  expression,  but  the 
present  tendency  to  return  to  the  older  forms  is  a 
healthy  sign.  The  Church  recognizes  that  the  Gregorian 
chant  constitutes  an  almost  indestructible  heritage  of 
appropriateness  for  the  musical  service.  The  develop- 
ment of  sound  artistic  principles  in  church  music  will 
tend  to  promote  the  retention  of  the  best  and  the 
noblest  in  all  styles.  Lutheran  Church  Music  epito- 
mizes the  essential  difference  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  music ;  it  recognizes  the  direct  appeal  of  the 
worshiper  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace,  and  its 
primary  basis  is  the  communal  singing  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  Lutheran  priest  is  not  a  mediator  between 
the  laity  and  God,  but  is  the  leader  of  the  congregation 
in  seeking  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  this  is  a  fine 
distinction,  but  an  important  one  in  the  consideration 
of  the  purposes  and  results  of  Protestant  music.  Sec- 
ondary to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  language  of  religion 
became  the  varnacular  of  the  worshiper ;  the  use  of  the 
national  tongue  was  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the 
idea  of  personal  worship,  and  the  propagation  of 
Luther's  religious  ideas  was  greatly  aided  by  the  articu- 
late religious  emotion  he  gave  to  his  people.  From  the 
10th  century,  the  religious  lyric  had  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  German  popular  song;  during  the  I2th  and 
1 3th  centuries  there  was  an  extraordinary  intellectual 
awakening,  and  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
were  sung  by  many  popular  poets.  The  I4th  century 
saw  the  introduction  of  hymns  highly  introspective  in 
character,  which  were  adapted  to  secular  melodies ;  by 
the  time  another  hundred  years  had  passed,  the  popular 
religious  song  enjoyed  a  vogue  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  the  first  century  after  the  Reformation.  The  forms 
of  public  worship  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
but  there  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  restlessness. 
Contributory  causes  were  the  revival  of  learning  and 
the  preaching  of  Hus  in  that  part  of  Europe  now  known 
as  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  the  founder  of  Bohemian 
hymnody,  and  hq  wrote  hymns  in  both  Latin  and 
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Czech.  The  pre-Reformation  hymns  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  did  not  reach  the  high  level  of  the  Latin 
hymns,  but  disclosed  many  secular  traits;  the  German 
religious  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  full  of  crudity 
and  superstition,  but  it  contained  many  lofty  ideals  that 
are  common  to  hymns  of  all  ages.  A  wide  range  of 
topics  is  covered  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  mate- 
rial, and  it  was  from  these  songs  that  Luther  organized 
his  religious  music ;  thus  the  sources  of  Lutheran  church 
music  differed,  widely  from  those  which  supplied  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  richness  of  the  heritage  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Luther  could  not  compensate  for  the 
great  disparity  between  the  musical  ability  of  the  trained 
musical  forces  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  untrained  laity,  and  the  results  of  congregational 
singing  are  in  most  cases  disappointing  to  this  day; 
freedom  in  the  individual's  approach  to  God  has  been 
bought  at  the  price  of  beautiful  and  artistic  musical 
expression.  Luther  did  much,  however,  to  give  dignity 
to  the  German  folk-hymn;  he  was  not  unappreciative 
of  the  value  of  set  forms,  and  he  retained  many  prayers 
and  responses  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  mother 
church.  But  his  principles  of  popular  worship  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  personal  expression  of  'religious 
belief.  He  differed  from  many  reformers  in  that  he 
advocated  not  the  destruction  but  the  purification  of 
existing  dogma.  He  took  issue  with  what  he  con- 
sidered the  extravagances  of  the  Church,  and  he  favored 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  in- 
dividual ;  many  of  his  followers  were  not  so  conserva- 
tive. Among  the  details  of  his  innovations,  all  of  which 
had  more  or  less  bearing  on  church  music,  were  a  new 
conception  of  the  Eucharist,  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
respect  accorded  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  the 
use  of  the  popular  tongue  instead  of  Latin,  and  a  more 
extensive  participation  of  the  congregation  in  public 
worship.  Luther's  changes  in  the  church  service  were 
much  less  drastic  than  his  fundamental  reforms;  he 
revised  the  liturgy,  introduced  new  hymns,  and  advo- 
cated the  arrangement  of  melodies  for  congregational 
singing.  His  Formula  Missae  of  1523  was  a  Latin 
edition  of  the  Catholic  Mass  from  which  every  sacri- 
ficial act  had  been  removed;  the  musical  treatment 
of  those  portions  of  the  Mass  that  were  retained  re- 
mained the  same.  Three  years  later,  in  his  German 
Mass,  Luther  made  provision  for  the  use  of  congrega- 
tional hymns  in  German,  but  certain  parts  of  the  Mass 
were  still  in  Latin,  and  that  language  was  still  strongly 
recommended  for  the  education  of  the  youth.  While 
Luther  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Psalms,  he  added 
to  his  arduous  duties  the  task  of  writing  hymns;  the 
Psalms  were  used  as  models,  and  his  hymns  were  de- 
signed to  express  man's  innate  religious  feeling  and  not 
to  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  propagation  of  dogma.  Four 
of  Luther's  hymns  appeared  in  the  first  evangelical 
hymn-book,  issued  in  1524;  fourteen  more  were  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  and  in  1525  the  number  was 
increased  by  six.  Other  hymns  by  Luther  were  pub- 
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lished  in  various  books  up  to  1543;  he  is  credited  with 
thirty-six  altogether.  He  was  soon  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  other  writers,  so  that  by  the  time  he  died 
there  were  about  sixty  collections.  Luther's  principles 
of  worship  were  soon  adopted  by  every  Protestant 
church;  in  all  cases  the  congregational  hymn  was  an 
important  part  of  the  service.  Luther's  hymns  were 
not  distinguished  for  originality,  but  the  most  cele- 
brated one,  Bin'  Feste  Burg,  based  on  the  Forty-sixth 
Psalm,  was  the  most  individual  and  characteristic.  His 
poetry  had  a  tremendous  appeal,  not  because  Luther  was 
a  great  natural  poet,  but  because  of  the  ideals  for 
which  he  stood.  His  hymns  were  extremely  self- 
revealing,  and  they  sounded  the  militant  note  of  the 
Reformation.  Their  popular  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  offered  the  German  people  a  spiritual 
freedom  toward  which  they  had  been  groping  for  many 
years.  Luther  himself  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
his  speech  was  direct,  idiomatic  and  convincing.  In 
spite  of  his  great  erudition  he  affected  no  .grand  the- 
ological style ;  he  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  German 
language,  and  some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  became  the  virtual  founder  of  modern  German, 
basing  their  opinion  on  his  treatment  of  the  language 
in  his  translations  and  other  literary  works.  Luther's 
hymns  are  surprisingly  lacking  in  controversial  style 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  author  was  at  times  bitter 
and  intolerant ;  he  realized  that  the  church  service  was 
no  place  for  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  that  the  songs  of 
the  people  should  emphasize  the  great  truths  for  which 
the  new  church  stood.  His  task  was  first  to  convince 
his  own  adherents  that  their  faith  was  founded  on  solid 
rock  before  considering  its  possible  influence  upon 
outsiders.  Germany  was  thrilled  by  the  new  message, 
and  Luther's  hymns  are  credited  with  the  conversion  of 
more  people  than  all  his  sermons  and  other  writings 
combined;  it  is  chronicled  that  entire  German  cities 
were  converted  to  the  new  faith  almost  in  a  day,  for  the 
events  of  the  preceding  hundred  years  had  been  leading 
up  to  the  acceptance  of  Luther's  doctrine.  Christ  was 
represented  as  a  loving  Savior  who  longed  to  redeem 
His  people,  and  not  as  a  stern  judge  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  dispense  justice  with  great  severity.  The  uni- 
versal appeal  of  Luther's  hymns  places  them  in  a  differ- 
ent category  from  such  polished  and  beautiful  lyrics  as 
those  of  Newman  and  Keble ;  Luther  and  his  associates 
were  identified  with  the  people  and  their  songs  became 
the  common  voice  in  the  sanctuary.  Their  tones  are 
those  of  conflict  and  stress,  due  to  the  tremendous  up- 
heaval that  gave  them  birth.  The  arrangement  of  suit- 
able tunes  for  these  great  songs  of  the  new  faith  was 
attended  by  many  problems;  Luther  himself  was  not 
a  musician  except  for  such  musical  training  as  he  may 
have  acquired  in  a  rather  extensive  general  education; 
neither  was  he  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  writer  of 
popular  music  who  picks  out  a  melody  with  one  finger 
on  a  keyboard  instrument,  and  proclaims  himself  as  a 
composer.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  no  tunes  were 
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even  composed  by  Luther,  and  as  a  result  of  long  re- 
search, every  tune  thus  erroneously  ascribed  has  been 
traced  to  its  proper  source.  His  tunes  were  taken  from 
the  songs  of  the  Roman  Church,  from  German  hymns, 
and  from  folk-songs;  originally  they  were  unhar- 
monized,  but  later  they  were  set  in  strict  contrapuntal 
style,  the  parts  being  sung  by  the  choir  while  the  con- 
gregation carried  the  melody.  This  coordination  of 
choir  and  congregation  was  continued  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 7th  century,  when  the  accompanimental 
office  of  the  choir  was  assigned  to  the  organ.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  only  scale  and  harmonic  system 
then  available  was  the  Gregorian,  and  modern  alterations 
have  affected  the  rhythm  as  well  as  the  harmony  of 
these  chorale  tunes.  The  generations  succeeding  Luther 
produced  an  enormous  quantity  of  hymnodic  material 
of  varying  quality ;  the  spirit  in  general  was  that  of  the 
great  reformer,  but  a  chronological  study  of  the  poems 
reveals  that  political  forebodings  are  reflected  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  in  1618.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  the  keen 
enthusiasm  of  the  Reformation  had  been  destroyed; 
music  and  religious  poetry  had  been  kept  alive  by  a  few 
indefatigable  spirits,  and  the  early  part  of  the  i?th 
century  produced  some  of  the  finest  songs  of  the  Ger- 
man Church.  The  sources  of  inspiration  seemed  to  dry 
up  about  1650,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  came  upon 
difficult  times ;  there  were  dissensions  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  rise  of  Pietism  promised  to  destroyed  the  vigor  and 
power  of  the  Lutheran  hymn.  Many  extravagances 
were  employed  by  the  Church,  including  the  introduction 
of  tunes  from  Italian  operas ;  the  invention  of  the  sturdy 
musicians  of  the  past  was  no  longer  available,  and  the 
old  ideals  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  an  era  of  per- 
functory performance  and  cold  indifference.  Angli- 
can Church  Music.  The  revolt  against  Rome,  known 
as  the  Reformation,  which  we  have  just  been  discussing 
in  its  relation  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  affected  religious 
affairs  in  England  quite  differently ;  political  upheavals 
preceded  instead  of  followed  religious  changes.  The 
edict  of  Henry  VIII  in  1534  repudiated  the  papal  au- 
thority at  one  stroke,  and  that  monarch  was  at  once 
confirmed  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  this  involved  no  doctrinal  change.  Henry's 
purpose  in  this  high-handed  act  was  to  facilitate  his 
divorce  from  Catherine,  which  had  been  blocked  by 
Clement  VII,  so  that  he  could  marry  Anne  Boleyn. 
But  the  severance  from  the  Roman  Church  was  as 
permanent  as  if  it  had  been  occasioned  by  circumstances 
of  greater  importance.  Henry's  successor,  Edward  VI, 
sided  with  the  Protestants  when  the  principles  of 
Lutheranism  began  to  spread  over  Europe,  and  a  revised 
form  of  the  Lutheran  faith  was  adopted  for  the  Church 
of  England.  The  changes  were  not  the  result  of  popu- 
lar pressure  and  no  bloody  conflict  ensued.  There  was 
no  repudiation  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  the  unbroken  succession  of  priests  was  maintained. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  adopted  in  its  mod- 
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ern  form  in  1549 ;  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
retained  the  essential  parts  of  the  Latin  Mass.  It  varies 
considerably  in  the  amount  of  music  used  by  large 
cathedrals  and  the  smaller  parish  churches.  The  prayer 
book  was  set  to  music  by  John  Marbecke  in  1550; 
Anglican  chant  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  Gregorian, 
and  is  usually  syllabic.  Its  rhythm  is  steadier,  the  prin- 
cipal accents  being  marked  by  bar  lines.  The  chants  are 
single  and  double,  the  longer  ones  including  two  verses 
of  the  Psalm,  the  latter  being  an  exclusive  characteristic 
of  the  English  system.  Some  of  the  Anglican  chants 
date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  but  the 
great  majority  are  much  more  recent.  The  Gregorian 
Plain  Song  has  undergone  considerable  change  in  its 
adaptation  to  English  words ;  the  instinctive  accent  of 
modern  music  has  introduced  rhythm  and  time  which 
had  no  place  in  the  Plain  Song.  The  accents  were  only 
those  of  speech  and  were  not  measured;  slurs,  which 
have  been  used  to  bring  the  accented  syllables  at  the 
beginning  of  a  measure,  were  not  known  in  the  Gre- 
gorian system.  The  need  of  a  unified  body  of  liturgic 
music  for  the  Anglican  Church  has  long  been  felt ;  Sir 
John  Stainer  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  standardized  system.  His  opinions  were  ap- 
proved by  a  large  number  of  eminent  English  musicians, 
but  so  far  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  trivial  music.  The  unison  chants  of  Marbecke  were 
soon  superseded  by  harmonized  music;  from  1560  there 
have  been  two  classifications  of  the  choral  chant  in  the 
English  Church;  the  harmonized  chant  and  the  more 
elaborate  setting  of  the  service  in  anthem  style.  The 
latter  method  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VT. 
This  type  of  service  has  progressed  steadily  from  the 
polyphony  of  the  i6th  century  to  the  splendor  of  orches- 
tral coloring  and  the  richness  of  modern  harmony. 
From  the  time  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  it  has  been  the 
vehicle  of  expression  employed  by  leading  English 
church  musicians,  and  some  of  the  greatest  glories  of 
English  music  are  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  the 
Episcopal  service.  The  anthem  has  a  separate  liturgical 
office  from  the  service  proper,  although  it  is  constructed 
on  exactly  the  same  principles.  Its  words  are  not  pre- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  commentary  on  the  scriptures  for  the  day 
or  on  the  sermon  topic;  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  have  in  some  cases  been  designated  as 
the  only  sources  of  anthem-texts,  but  composers  have 
frequently  used  metrical  hymns  for  the  purpose.  The 
anthem,  like  the  complete  service  or  portions  thereof, 
has  had  lavished  upon  it  some  of  the  best  inspiration  of 
important  English  musicians ;  its  form  as  the  successor 
of  the  ancient  motet  dates  from  about  the  time  of  Henry 
Purcell.  Handel  was  the  first  composer  to  bring  the  an- 
them into  general  recognition  on  the  continent.  The 
modern  anthem  seems  to  combine  the  .style  of  the 
German  cantata  and  the  older  motet,  the  former  in- 
fluence being  seen  in  its  solo  passages,  and  the  latter  in 
its  well-constructed  choruses.  The  great  freedom  of 
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the  anthem  made  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  organ 
for  solo  purposes,  and  for  the  use  of  other  instruments, 
conditions  that  did  not  exist  during  the  supremacy  of 
the  Plain  Song.  After  the  Restoration,  the  orchestra 
took  a  prominent  place  in  the  service,  not  only  for  choir 
accompaniment  but  for  incidental  music  at  suitable 
pkces.  Henry  Purcell  was  active  in  this  period,  and 
his  sound  musicianship  had  a  restraining  influence  on 
extravagances  that  might  otherwise  have  crept  in.  By 
the  dawn  of  the  i8th  century  the  accompanied  anthem 
had  taken  its  place  as  an  integral  part  of  English  church 
music,  and  the  igth  century  produced  such  brilliant 
anthem  writers!  as  Sullivan,  Smart,  Bennett,  Tours, 
Stanford,  Stainer,  Mackenzie  and  many  others.  The 
artistic  music  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  been  governed 
largely  by  the  contemporary  musical  movements  of 
Europe,  and  not  by  the  evolution  of  the  folk-hymn  as 
has  the  Lutheran ;  from  humble  beginnings  it  has  moved 
forward  until  today  it  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  country  where  re- 
ligious music  is  in  quite  so  satisfactory  a  condition  or 
where  the  members  of  its  profession  are  more  highly 
honored  or  more  worthy.  The  Protestants  had  scarcely 
completed  their  severance  from  the  Roman  Church 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI 
when  they  began  to  divide  among  themselves  on  vari- 
ous minor  questions.  There  were  the  familiar  antago- 
nisms between  Ritualists  and  Puritans,  and  between 
Anglicans  and  Presbyterians,  which  were  repressed  by 
the  strong  hand  of  Elizabeth.  John  Calvin,  a  man  of 
great  personal  prestige,  became  the  head  of  the  Puritan 
doctrine ;  he  considered  trained  singers  an  abomination, 
and  held  that  musical  instruments  were  offensive  to 
Almighty  God.  Calvin's  method  of  public  worship  was 
unique  in  that  it  nullified  the  universal  religious  instinct 
of  man  in  employing  the  highest  art  in  the  sanctuary. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  ignorance  regarding 
the  religious  value  of  music,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized by  peoples  of  all  beliefs  since  thousands  of  years 
before  Christ,  as  it  was  the  desire  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  the  Roman  forms.  That  such  a  condition 
could  not  be  permanent  seems  obvious  to  the  historian, 
for  many  of  the  Catholic  ceremonies  are  merely  the 
expression  of  religious  feeling.  Therefore  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  but  that  the  Calvinistic  customs  were,  in 
many  cases,  anti-religious.  After  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Puritans  was  complete,  the  most  destructive  van- 
dalism was  authorized  by  Parliament  in  1644  and  many 
priceless  art  treasures  and  valuable  musical  manu- 
scripts were  consigned  to  the  flames.  With  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660  began  a  gradual  return  to  the  liturgy  and 
the  musical  services  of  the  Church,  but  the  rise  of 
English  hymnody  had  been  delayed  by  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Wesleys  were  instrumental  in  reviving  the 
spiritual  life  through  poetry,  and  Isaac  Watts,  who  died 
in  1748,  was  responsible  for  such  gems  of  religious 
sentiment  as  When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross. 
There  followed  a  host  of  other  capable  religious  poets, 
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and  the  Protestant  hymnody  was  greatly  enriched  by 
their  efforts.  The  sources  of  English  and  American 
hymn-tunes  are  easily  traced.  Some  are  from  Hugue- 
not, Scotch  and  English  psalters,  while  others  are  from 
folk-songs.  A  number  of  excellent  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  tunes  have  been  retained.  Leading  English 
composers,  including  Monk,  Hopkins,  Smart,  Barnby, 
Dykes  and  many  others  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Protestant  hymn-books.  Some  of  the  newer 
tunes  have  been  criticized  for  involved  harmony  and 
rhythm,  but  time  is  an  effective  agent  in  distinguishing 
between  the  suitable  and  the  inappropriate.  The  music 
to  be  found  in  the  average  American  hymnal  today 
shows  encouraging  signs  of  the  increase  in  popular 
taste;  the  times  are  not  conducive  to  any  great  religious 
revival  which  might  be  accompanied  by  a  burst  of  song, 
and  it  is  questionable  if  such  an  event  would  have  any 
salutary  effect  on  the  music  or  poetry  of  the  Church. 
Such  revivals  are  too  often  accompanied  by  sentimen- 
tality. The  modern  emphasis  is  less  on  the  dogmatic 
interpretation  of  religious  theory  and  more  on  the  intro- 
spective relationship  between  man  and  his  Maker.  The 
compilers  of  the  modern  hymnals  have  been  quick  to 
sense  the  popular  demand  and  to  exclude  hymns  which 
deal  with  morose  and  gloomy  ideas.  The  world  contains 
enough  of  such  in  actuality  and  the  Church  must  keep 
her  face  upward  to  the  light,  and  must  quicken  and 
revivify  joy  and  hope,  Russian  Church  Music.  The 
music  of  the  Eastern  Church,  while  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  song  in  the  Western 
churches,  is  extremely  important  for  its  influence  on 
music  in  general  and  particularly  on  the  methods  and 
compositions  of  the  Russian  masters.  It  is  the  eastern 
counterpart  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  is  known  as  the 
Graeco-Russian  or  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  This 
separation  into  two  distinct  religious  bodies  was  made 
for  the  better  control  of  peoples  widely  separated  in 
geographical  location  and  in  manners  and  customs.  The 
sources  of  the  liturgy  was  about  the  same  in  both 
churches  but  the  music  of  the  Russian  Church  was 
early  influenced  by  the  national  style.  It  was  first  sys- 
tematized by  St  John  of  Damascus;  he  introduced  a 
number  of  important  reforms  during  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries,  and  he  was  also  a  man  of  unusual  musical 
talent.  A  number  of  his  tunes  were  in  use  until  very 
recent  times,  and  he  is  known  to  have  composed  the 
music  for  many  anthems,  hymns  and  canticles.  There 
is  a  gap  of  about  a  thousand  years,  following  the  death 
of  St.  John  in  the  8th  century,  during  which  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  little  activity  in  the  musical  progress 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  golden  age  of  church 
music  and  the  sweeping  changes  of  the  Restoration 
seem  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  its  tenets  or  its 
musical  practices.  No  brilliant  names  stand  out  in  its 
history  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  moved  forward 
at  an  extremely  slow  pace  awaiting  the  development  of 
a  distinct  national' school.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
i8th  century,  Dimitri  Bortniansky  became  Imperial 
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chapelmaster  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  incumbency 
was  marked  by  definite  reforms  in  the  style  of  composi- 
tion as  well  as  the  vocal  methods.  The  Imperial  Choir 
had  been  organized  three  hundred  years  before  at  Mos- 
cow and  had  been  under  the  continuous  patronage  of  the 
Czars;  it  was  noted  during  the  i6th  century  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  performances.  Its  membership  had  been 
gradually  increased  until  it  numbered  sixty  singers  in 
the  I7th  century.  It  was  divided  into  several  groups 
which  provided  the  music  at  the  different  churches  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  court.  Notation  was  intro- 
duced and  music  having  a  great  number  of  parts  was 
frequently  performed.  The  choir  of  Peter  the  Great, 
numbering  about  twenty  voices,  accompanied  him  on 
his  travels  and  became  widely  known  for  its  artistic 
accomplishments ;  this  choir  was  disbanded  on  the  death 
of  the  distinguished  monarch.  Upon  the  transference 
of  the  Russian  capital  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Imperial 
Choir  was  reorganized  and  singers  noted  for  their  re- 
markable voices  were  recruited  from  Ukrainia,  and  the 
effect  of  their  singing  was  memorable.  At  this  time 
the  music  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  the  only  music 
that  had  a  distinctly  Russian  flavor;  no  instruments 
were  permitted  in  the  church,  and  the  singers  were 
trained  only  in  the  music  of  its  ritual.  Thus  they  be- 
came extremely  proficient  and  the  purity  of  their  in- 
tonation was  commented  on  by  the  distinguished  French 
composer,  Adolph  Adam  and  by  Hector  Berlioz.  The 
enormous  low  range  of  the  Russian  basses  permits  the 
doubling  of  the  bass  part  at  the  octave^  and  while  these 
voices  are  of  little  use  for  solo  purposes,  the  effect  of 
their  combined  tones  is  exceedingly  impressive.  The 
singers  were  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  chancel, 
the  basses  being  located  furthest  from  the  center ;  there 
were  no  women,  the  soprano  and  alto  parts  being  taken 
by  boys.  They  were  so  trained  that  there  was  no 
audible  establishing  of  the  pitch  and  they  were  appar- 
ently undirected.  Their  technique  permitted  the  per- 
formance of  counterpoint  that  was  most  intricate  in 
character,  and  their  dynamic  shading  ranged  from  the 
most  intense  sound  to  the  merest  whisper.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  choir  was  Maxim  So- 
zontwich  Berezovsky,  a  contemporary  of  Bortniansky. 
He  went  to  Bologna  under  the  patronage  of  Catherine 
II,  and  in  spite  of  his  premature  death  by  his  own 
hand,  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  music  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  Bortniansky,  previously  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Imperial 
Choir,  was  a  member  of  the  distinguished  group  at  the 
age  of  seven.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Galuppi,  who  spent 
some  time  in  Russia,  and  on  the  latter's  return  to  Italy, 
Bortniansky  accompanied  him  so  that  his  musical  educa- 
tion might  not  be  interrupted.  He  learned  the  Italian 
style  of  composition  and  acquired  a  certain  breadth  and 
warmth  of  expression  that  gave  considerable  catholicity 
to  his  work.  At  least  one  of  his  hymns  is  to  be  found 
in  modern  Protestant  hymnals.  Feodor  Lvoff  succeeded 
Bortniansky  as  director  of  the  Imperial  Chapel.  He 
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wrote  much  fine  church  music,  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Alexander  Lvoff,  but  is  best  known 
as  the  composer  of  the  Russian  National  Anthem.  The 
Imperial  Choir  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  disbanded 
when  the  Russian  government  was  destroyed  in  1918. 
An  excellent  conception  of  the  modern  style  of  Russian 
church  music  may  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  the  Russian 
churches  in,  New  York  and  in  other  foreign  cities. 
For  information  regarding  ancient  Hebrew  religious 
music,  see  article,  Jewish  Music. 

Sacre  du  Printemp  (Rites  of  Spring),  a  ballet  by 
Igor  Stravinsky,  composed  during  the  winter  of  1912, 
and  produced  by  the  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe  at  the 
Theatre  des  Champs  filysees  on  May  29,  1913,  with 
Pierre  Monteux  conducting.    At  one  of  his  concerts  at 
the  Casino  de  Paris  on  Apr.  5,  1914,  Monteux  per- 
formed the  music  for  the  first  time  in  concert  form. 
The  first  performance  of  the  ballet,  according  to  Mr. 
Carl  Van  Vechten  who  attended,  could  scarcely  be 
heard:  "...  a  young  man  occupied  the  place  behind 
me  ...  the  intense  excitement  under  which  he  was 
laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music,  be- 
trayed itself  presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhyth- 
mically on  the  top  of  my  head  with  his  fists."    A  bitter 
article  by  Alfred  Capu  published  in  "Le  Figaro"  said: 
"Bluffing  the  idle  rich  of  Paris  through  appeals  to  their 
snobbery  is  a  delightfully  simple  matter.  .  .  ."     Five 
performances  of  the  ballet  were  given  in  Paris  that 
season.    At  the  end  of  the  first  performance  at  Drury 
Lane,  London,  July  n,  1913,  there  was  greater  applause 
than  hissing.    At  the  first  concert  performance  of  the 
music  in  Paris  it  was  enthusiastically  applauded.    It  is 
now  considered  one  of   Stravinsky's  greatest  works. 
Stravinsky  himself,  in  his  autobiography,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  the  work :  "One  day,  when  I  was 
finishing  the  last  pages  of  L'Oiseau  de  Feu  in  St. 
Petersburg,  I  had  a  fleeting  vision  which  came  to  me 
as  a  complete  surprise,  my  mind  at  the  moment  being 
full  of  other  things.     I  saw  in  imagination  a  solemn 
pagan  rite:  sage  elders,  seated  in  a  circle,  watched -a 
young  girl  dance  herself  to  death.     They  were  sacri- 
ficing her  to  propitiate  the  god  of  Spring.    Such  was 
the  theme  of  Sacre  du  Print  emps"     The  story  is: 
Spring  is  in  the  air;  the  young  people  are  sitting  on 
the  hills  listening  to  the  birds  sing.     An  old  woman 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  nature  is  showing  the  young 
people  how  they  can  read  their  future  in  the  cards; 
Girls  are  dancing  and  playing,  and  an  old  man  brings 
them  Spring's  blessing;  at  signal  from  him  they  all  fall 
down,   kiss  the  ground  and  the  holy  dance  begins, 
uniting  them  with  the  elements  of  the  universe.    One 
of  the  girls  is  selected  as  a  sacrifice  to  Spring,  and  she 
is  given  to  the  celebrants ;  they  perform  a  sacred  dance 
for  the  victim  and  the  people. 

Sacree  et  Profane,  Danses,  two  dances  by  Claude 
Debussy,  composed  for  chromatic  harp  and  orchestra 
shortly  after  the  development  of  the  harp  in  its  higher 
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form,  and  dedicated  to  the  inventor.  They  were  first 
performed  at  a  Colonne  concert  in  1904  with  Mme. 
Wurmser-Delcourt  at  the  harp;  the  latter  was  also 
soloist  at  the  first  American  performance  in  Dec.  1919. 

Sacring-bell,  a  bell  rung  at  certain  places  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mass. 

Sacrist,  a  musician  employed  in  cathedrals  to  make 
copies  and  take  care  of  the  music  used  by  the  choir. 

Saddu,  the  Akkadian  name  for  a  Sumerian  curved 
horn.  The  name  identifies  the  instrument  with  the 
crescent  moon,  the  form  of  which  is  similar. 

Sadero,  Geni,  Italian  soprano,  pianist  and  student 
of  folksongs,  born  Trieste,  May  12,  1890.  She  has 
published  a  collection  of  Italian  regional  songs  which 
she  harmonized. 

Sadko,  grand  opera  in  seven  acts,  libretto  and  music 
by  Nicolas  Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  first  produced  at  Mos- 
cow on  Jan.  6,  1898.  The  story  is:  Sadko,  a  wander- 
ing musician,  plays  himself  into  the  heart  of  Volkhova, 
daughter  of  Morskoi,  Czar  of  the  Sea.  He  dwells  in 
a  white  stone  palace,  and  becomes  rich  and  powerful. 
Bound  for  home  he  puts  out  to  sea  with  casks  containing 
gold,  silver  and  pearls.  His  ship  sinks,  and  Sadko  with 
his  little  harp  finds  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  he  plays  a  dance  rhythm  which  even  the  Czar 
can't  resist.  As  the  dance  becomes  wilder,  the  Czar 
and  his  people  sink  down;  they  are  unable  to  breathe 
from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  becomes  so  strong 
on  the  surface  that  the  waves  tear  down  houses  along 
the  shore.  As  the  Czar  dies,  the  princess  takes  the  harp 
from  Sadko's  hands  and  the  waves  at  once  become  calm. 
The  princess  and  Sadko  then  ascend  to  the  surf  ace,  and 
are  borne  safely  to  the  shore,  where  they  live  happy 
ever  after  in  their  white  stone  palace. 

Sadler,  George  Francis,  American  pianist,  organist, 
lecturer  on  music  and  teacher,  born  Indianola,  la., 
Dec.  n,  1877;  pupil  at  the  Bush  Conservatory,  Chicago, 
and  the  Scharwenka  Conservatory,  Berlin.  He  has  lec- 
tured on  Wagner's  music  dramas,  and  has  written  on 
harmony. 

Sadlo,  Karel  Pravoslav,  Czech  violoncellist,  music 
publisher  and  composer,  born  Prague,  Sept.  5,  1898. 
He  has  composed  for  the  'cello. 

Sadun,  Icilio,  Italian  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Viareggio,  Nov.  27,  1872.  He  has  conducted  and  com- 
posed operettas  and  pantomimes. 

Saebelmann,  Alexander,  German  organist,  music 
teacher  and  song  composer,  born  Audern,  Nov.  10, 
1845;  died  Poltawa,  July  15,  1875. 

Saenger,  Gustav,  American  conductor  and  composer, 
born  New  York,  May  31,  1865 ;  died  Dec.  10,  1935.  He 
studied  in  New  York  with  C.  Richter,  L.  Meyer,  L. 
Damrosch  and  C.  C.  Miiller,  and  became  violinist  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  with  Symphony 
and  Philharmonic  orchestras,  before  succeeding  William 
Furst  as  conductor  of  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  music  of  all  Charles  Froh- 
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man's  productions.  He  then  became  arranger  for  Carl 
Fischer,  and  eventually  editor-in-chief  of  all  his  publi- 
cations. His  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  violin 

Saenger,  Oscar,  American  singing  teacher,  born 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1868;  died  at  Washington  in 
1929.  As  a  boy  he  sang  in  church  and  concert,  and 
then  studied  with  J.  Bouhy  at  the  National  Conserv- 
atory, New  York,  where  he  later  became  a  teacher.  He 
made  his  debut  as  an  operatic  baritone  in  1891  with  the 
Hinrichs  Grand  Opera  Company,  sang  for  a  year  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  then  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  teaching,  numbering  many  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
singers  among  his  pupils,  including  Mme.  Rappold, 
de  Pastquale,  Robeson,  Paul  Althouse,  Henri  Scott,  etc.! 
and  the  concert  singers  Florence  Hinkle,  Christine 
Miller,  Mildred  Potter  and  Marie  von  Essen. 

Saenger-Sethe,  Irma,  see  Sethe,  Irma. 

Saerchinger,  Cesar,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Oct.  23,  1884.  He  studied  with  his 
mother  and  Karl  Zehler ;  also  in  New  York  with  del 
Papa  and  B.  Lambord.  He  has  written  the  biographies 
of  musicians  for  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography  and  the  new  edition  of  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography.  He  was  music  editor 
of  "The  International"  and  of  "Current  Opinion,"  and 
was  managing  editor  and  contributor  to  The  Art  of 
Music,  14  vols.  1914-17-  In  1913  he  founded  the  "Mod- 
ern Music  Society"  for  the  production  of  modern 
chamber  music  arid  choral  works  with  orchestra;  this 
society  specialized  in  the  compositions  of  American 
composers. 

Saeta,  devotional  songs  sung  by  the  girls  of  South- 
ern Spain  on  Good  Friday. 

Saeverud,  Harald,  Norwegian  composer,  born  Ber- 
gen, Apr.  17,  1897;  pupil  of  Borghild  Holmsen  at  Ber- 
gen and  of  F.  E.  Koch  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  His 
compositions  include  piano  and  orchestral  works. 

Saeys,  Eugene,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Sept.  10,  1887;  his  works  are  for  voice,  for  piano  and 
for  orchestra. 

Sa  Fa  Fir,  modern  Egyptian  rustic  pipes  of  Pan. 

Saffe,  Ferdinand,  German  organist,  music  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Wolfenbiittel,  Apr.  21,  1367.  His 
works  include  cantatas,  choruses,  organ  pieces  and 
songs. 

Saffery,  Eliza  (Mrs.  Henry  Shelton),  early  iQth 
century  English  composer.  Her  compositions  include 
the  song  collections:  Hours  of  Melody  and  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Minstrel. 

Safi  Eddin,  Abd  el  Mumin  al  Baghdadi,  13*  cen- 
tury Arab  lutenist  and  theoretician.  At  the  sack  of 
Baghdad  in  1258,  Hulagu  Khan,  the  Mongol  leader, 
is  said  to  have  spared  him  out  of  regard  to  his  gifts 
as! a  lutenist.  An  important  treatise  of  his  on  the 
theory  of  music  is  now  in  the  National  Library,  Paris; 
his  treatise  on  rhythm,  entitled,  The  Book  of  the  Peri- 
ods, is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Safonoff,  Maria,  contemporary  pianist;  daughter  of 
Vassily  Ilyitch  Safonoff.  She  has  been  heard  in  New 
York  and  other  American  cities. 

Safonoff,  Vassily  Ilyitch,  Russian  pianist,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Itsyursk,  Feb.  6,  1852;  died 
Kislovodsk,  Mar.  13,  1918;  pupil  of  Zaremba, 
Leschetizky  and  Brassin  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  made  his  piano  debut  in  1880 
at  St.  Petersburg,  taught  at  the  Conservatory  and  be- 
came director  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He  con- 
ducted concerts  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety and  directed  orchestras  in  many  European  cities 
and  in  London.  In  1904  he  was  guest  conductor,  and 
in  1906  regular  conductor,  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  and  director  of  the  National  Conserv- 
atory, New  York.  He  was  at  his  best  interpreting 
Russian  music. 

Safranek-Kavic,  Lujo,  Croatian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  in  Zagreb,  Oct.  12,  1882.  His  compositions 
include  vocal,  ballet,  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Sagat,  Egyptian  castanets. 

Sagebiel,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
in  Otterndorf,  June  9,  1869;  pupil  of  Karl  Bargheer, 
Eduard  Rappoldi  and  August  Wilhelmj ;  director  of  the 
Coblenz  Conservatory  since  1906. 

Sage  de  Richee,  Philipe  Frangois  le,  see  Lesage  de 
Richee,  Philippe  Frangois. 

Sager,  Joseph  Ferdinand  Norbert,  see  Seeger, 
Joseph  Ferdinand  Norbert. 

Sagerer,  Hermann,  German  organist  and  teacher, 
'  born  Bad  Kissingen,  Aug.  28,  1888;  pupil  of  L.  F. 
Maier  and  A.  Beer-Walbrunn  at  Munich. 
Saggio  (It.),  examination. 

Sagh,  Joseph,  Hungarian  musicologist,  born  Buda- 
pest, Mar.  13,  1852;  died  Vac,  Jan.  25,  1922;  pupil  of 
K.  Abranyi,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  wrote 
an  Hungariani  dictionary  of  musicians  in  1877  and 
founded  and  edited  the  musical  paper,  "Zenelap." 

Sagra  Musicale  dell*  Umbria,  a  festival  in  the  Um- 
brian  towns  of  Perugia  and  Assisi  (Italy),  which  is  an 
amplification  of  Perugia's  illustrated  lecture  courses 
which  in  recent  years  have  embraced  many  religious 
works,  and  now  present  a  panorama  of  old  and  new 
sacred  music,  with  performances  of  historically  impor- 
tant works,  many  df  which  are  rarely  heard  today. 
One  feature  of  the  festival  is  a  contest  for  a  new  Italian 
oratorio  to  be  presented  at  the  festival  with  high-grade 
interpreters  and  a  prize  of  10,000  lire  to  the  composer. 
As  its  initial  offering  in  1937,  the  festival  presented 
four  lectures  illustrated  by  auditions :  "Plainchant  and 
Mediaeval  Lauds,"  "Italy  and  Mediaeval  Religious  Mu- 
sic/' "Organ  Music  Forms,"  and  "Berlioz  and  igth 
century  Romantic  Oratorio."  The  music  bill  offered 
a  Gregorian  mass,  a  presentation  of  old  and  new  vocal 
polyphony;  an  organ  recital,  two  chamber  and  four 
symphonic-choral  concerts  with  some  interesting  con- 


temporary works,  and  three  staged  oratorios,  both  old 
and  modern. 

Sahalu,  see  Si-im. 

Sahla,  Richard,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Graz,  Sept.  17,  1855 ;  died  in  1931 ;  pupil  of  David  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  as  a 
violinist  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  there  in  1873 1  became 
court  music  master  at  Biickeburg  and  organized  at 
Buckeburg  an  oratorio  society  and  a  school  for  orches- 
tral players.-  His  compositions  include  songs  and  a 
Rumanian  Rhapsody. 

Sahlender,  Emil,  German  composer,  school  director 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Ibenhain,  Mar.  12,  1864. 

Sahlertz,  Ludvig  Ferdinand,  Danish  tenor,  born 
Copenhagen,  May  10,  1812;  died  there,  Jan.  7,  1886. 
He  was  the  first  Danish  Orpheus  in  Gluck's  opera  of 
the  name. 

Sahlgren,  Louise  Rudolphine,  Danish  soprano,  born 
Copenhagen,  Sept.  17,  j8i8;  died  there,  Aug.  15,  1891. 
She  sang  in  operas  of  Rossini  at  Copenhagen. 

Saidenberg,  Daniel,  Canadian  violoncellist,  born 
Winnipeg,  Oct.  12,  1906.  He  has  played  as  soloist  with 
leading  American  orchestras.  In  1933  he  became  head 
of  the  'cello  department  at  the  Musical  College  in  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Saihwang,  a  Korean  instrument  having  bamboo  reed- 
pipes  inserted  in  a  gourd  with  a  mouthpiece  in  the  side. 
It  is  similar  to  the  Chinese  cheng. 

Sain  d'Arod,  Prosper,  French  composer,  bora  at 
Vienne  in  1814 ;  pupil  of  Halevy.  He  became  honorary 
choirmaster  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  a  mass  for  solos,  chorus,  orchestra  and 
organ,  which  won  the  grand  prize  of  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society  of  Rome  in  1841.  He  wrote  also  the  oratorios, 
The  Creation  and  The  End  of  Time,  and  other  large 
works. 

Saint-Amans,  Louis  Joseph,  French  comic  opera 
composer,  teacher  and  conductor ;  born  Marseilles,  June 
26,  1749;  died  Paris  in  1820. 

Saint  Anatolius,  see  Anatolius,  Saint. 
Saint-Aubin,  Jeanne  Charlotte  Schroeder,  French 
opera  singer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  9,   1764;  died  there, 
Sept.  n,  1850.    She  charmed  Louis  XVI  at  the  age  of 
nine,  married  Saint-Aubin,  an  actor,  in  1782,  and  made 
her  debut  at  the  Opera  in  1786.    She  then  transferred 
to  the  Comedie  Italienne,  where  her  expressive  face, 
graceful  figure  and  fine  voice  soon  made  her  a  great 
favorite,  and  the  acknowledged  star  of  the  company. 
Saint  Augustine,,  see  Augustine,  Aurelius. 
Saint  Basil,  see  Basil  the  Great. 
Saint  Benedict,  see  Benedict,  Saint. 
Saint  Bernard,  see  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Saint. 
Saint  Bernard  of  Cluny,  see  Bernard  of  Cluny, 
Saint. 
Saint  Damian,  Leo,  see  Clark,  Frederick  Horace. 
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Saint-fivremond,  Charles  de  Saint-Denis,  Seigneur 

de,  French  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Denis  du 
Cast,  Apr.  i,  1613  or  1616;  died  London,  Sept.  20, 
1703 ;  his  writings  include  a  study  on  the  opera. 

Saint-Foix,  Georges  Poullain,  Comte  de,  French 
musicologist,  born  Paris,  Mar.  2,  1874;  he  studied  with 
d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  became  an  authority  on 
i8th  century  music  and  brought  many  important  facts 
to  light  relating  to  that  period.  His  writings  include 
a  number  of  learned  treatises,  among  them  several  works 
relating  to  Mozart. 

Saint-George,  George,  English  viola  d'amore  vir- 
tuoso, teacher  and  instrument  maker,  born  Leipzig,  of 
English  parents,  Nov.  6,  1841 ;  died  London,  Jan.  5, 
1924;  studied  with  Ruhlmann  and  Otto  at  Dresden, 
and  with  Mildner  at  Prague.  He  learned  the  viola 
d'amore  from  the  latter,  settled  in  London  in  1862  as  a 
teacher  of  that  instrument,  and  also  gave  successful  re- 
citals, with  his,  son  Henry  assisting  him,  upon  the 
viola  da  gamba.  He  achieved  considerable  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  bowed  instruments,  although  he  was  not 
a  professional  instrument  maker,  building  twelve  violins, 
two  violas,  a  'cello,  six  violas  d'amore,  four  violas  da 
gamba  and  a  crwth  (q.v.).  His  compositions  include 
violin  and  piano  music,  organ  pieces,  a  suite,  and  an 
overture. 

Saint-George,  Henry,  English  violinist  and  musi- 
cologist, born  London,  Sept.  26,  1866;  died  there,  Jan. 
30,  1917;  son  of  George  Saint-George;  studied  the  violin 
and  viola  da  gamba  with  his  father,  and  made  his  debut 
as  a  violinist  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  London,  in  1881. 
He  was  the  first  in  England  to  give  an  all-Bach  recital, 
and  with  his  father  introduced  into  England  several 
works  for  old  instruments,  including  three  by  Bach.  He 
was  editor  of  "The  Strad"  magazine,  and  an  authority 
on  old  instruments ;  his  writings  include :  The  Bow:  Its 
History,  Manufacture  and  Use,  The  Place  of  Science 
in  Music,  and  Fiddles:  Their  Selection,  Preservation 
and  Betterment. 

Saint-Georges,  Chevalier  de,  French  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Basse-Terre,  Guadelupe,  West  Indies, 
Dec.  25,  1745 ;  died  Paris,  June  12,  1799.  His  mother 
was  a  negro,  his  father  a  high  government  official.  He 
studied  the  violin  with  Leclair,  became  a  brilliant  player, 
and  was  well  known  in  Paris.  His  compositions  include 
sonatas  for  violin  and  bass,  trio  sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  concertos  and  concertante  symphonies. 

Saint-Georges,  Jules  Henri  Vernoy,  Marquis  de, 
French  librettist  and  novelist,  born  Paris,  Nov.  7,  1801 ; 
died  there,  Dec.  23,  1875.  He  was  a  famous  author  of 
librettos  for  operas  and  opera  comiques,  and  the  favorite 
collaborator  of  Halevy.  Among  his  one  hundred  and 
twenty  librettos  the  most  famous  are  those  for  Doni- 
zetti's Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  Auber's  Crown  of 
Diamonds  and  Halevy's  L'Eclair.  He  was  the  most 
able,  and  the  most  prolific  of  all  French  librettists  of  his 
time,  after  Scribe.  *• 
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St.  Hieronymus,  see  Hieronymus^  Saint. 

St.  Hilarius,  see  Hilarius,  St. 

St.  Hildegard,  see  Hildegard,  St. 

Saint-Huberty,  Antoinette  Cecile  Clavel,  French 
operatic  soprano  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  1777-89; 
born  at  Toul  in  1756;  assassinated  near  London,  July 
22,  1812;  she  sang  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  from 
1777  to  1789. 

Saint- Julien,  Henri  de,  see  Julien,  Henri  de  Saint. 

Saint-Lambert,  Michel  de,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th 
century  French  clavecinist,  writer  and  teacher;  lived 
in  Paris  and  appears  to  have  been  a  competent  teacher 
on  his  instrument,  and  a  man  of  considerable  culture. 
His  writings  include  a  book  called  Principes  in  which 
he  gives  the  rudiments  of  music  and  his  method  of  play- 
ing; also  an  excellent  treatise  on  accompaniment;  one  of 
his  very  practical  theories  was  the  simplification  of  the 
system  of  clefs  then  in  use,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
ornamentation  of  ancient  instruments  is  of  interest. 

St.  Leger,  Frank,  contemporary  English  conductor, 
born  in  Madras,  India,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  and  was  honored  with  a  gold  medal 
and  other  prizes.  He  was  accompanist  for  Melba  for 
several  years  and  made  two  world-tours  with  the 
Cherniavsky  Trio. 

Saint  Leon,  Charles  Victor  Arthur  (real  name 
Michel),  French  violinist,  composer,  dancer  and  chore- 
ographer, born  Paris,  Apr.  17,  1821 ;  died  there,  Dec.  2, 
1870.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ballet  master,  studied  with 
Paganini  and  Mayseder,  and  made  his  debut  as  a  dancer 
and  violinist  at  Munich  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  then 
danced  in  many  ballets  at  the  Paris  Opera,  frequently 
with  his  wife  Fanny  Cerrito,  and  after  touring,  directed 
the  ballets  at  the  Paris  Opera,  occasionally  collaborat- 
ing on  the  music.  In  1844  Marie  Louise,  Archduchess 
of  Parma,  made  him  her  chamber  violinist.  He  also 
danced  in^  London,  and  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Lisbon, 
and  was  universally  regarded  as  an  artist  of  unusual 
ability. 

St.  Lrouis  (Missouri),  a  city  musically  important  for 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  (q.v.),  which  was 
founded  in  1907,  and  is  now  under  the  conductorship  of 
Vladimir  Golschmann.  The  Municipal  Theatre  Asso- 
ciation presents  an  annual  summer  season  of  light  operas 
and  operettas  in  Forest  Park.  There  is  also  a  Little 
Symphony,  the  Guidi  String  Quartet,  Civic  Music 
League,  and  among  choral  societies,  The  Apollo  Club, 
founded  in  1893,  an<l  the  Pageant  Choral  Society, 
founded  in  1914.  Music  schools  include  the  Beethoven 
Conservatory,  founded  1871,  and  the  Miller-Ferguson 
Institute  of  Music.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  W.  H. 
Pommer  and  A.  F.  Stoessel. 

St.  Louis  Grand  Opera  Company,  contemporary 
American  opera  company  under  the  general  direction 
of  Guy  Golterman,  presenting  spring  and  fall  seasons 
of  opera  at  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Auditorium  under 
the  batons  of  Gennaro  Papi  and  Ernest  Knock  The 
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operas  performed  include  such  works  as  Andrea  Che- 
nier,  Tosca,  Lohengrin,  La  Forza  del  Destino,  La 
Boheme,  Madame  Butterfly,  Carmen  and  La  Rondine; 
thei  singerg  have  included  Claudio  Muzio,  Elisabeth 
Rethberg,  Lucrezia  Bori,  Florence  Macbeth,  Hizi 
Koyke,  Maria  Jeritza,  Kathryn  Meisle,  Coe  Glade, 
Lucy  Monroe,  Giovanni  Martinelli  and  Mario  Chamlee. 

St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can opera  company,  founded  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1919, 
and  presenting  an  annual  twelve-week  summer  season 
of  light  operas  and  operettas  at  the  Forest  Park  Mu- 
nicipal Stadium.  The  repertoire  includes  such  pro- 
ductions as :  Rose  of  Algeria,  New  Moon,  Sally,  Music 
in  the  Air,  Mile.  Modiste,  The  Last  Waltz,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  Sweethearts,  Sweet  Adeline,  etc.,  and  the 
singers,  such  names  as  Charlotte  Lansing,  Gladys  Bax- 
ter, Nancy  Welford,  Allan  Jones  and  Reinald  Werren- 
rath. 

St.  Louis  Municipal  Theatre  Association,  The, 
American  musical  organization  founded  in  1919  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  open  air  sea- 
sons of  operas  and  operettas  at  Forest  Park.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  a  large  board  of  directors,  and  has  a 
guarantee  fund  underwritten  by  prominent  citizens.  The 
theatre  has  been  very  successful,  having  presented  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  works  since  its  opening. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  founded  on  Sept. 
I,  1880,  as  the  St.  Louis  Choral  Society,  a  choral  group 
supported  on  most  occasions  by  an  orchestra  maintained 
by  the  St.  Louis  Musical  Union.  The  first  conductor 
was  Joseph  Otten,  an  accomplished  choral  and  orchestral 
conductor.  In  1884  Robert  S.  Brookings  contributed 
to  the  financial  stability  of  the  society.  The  St.  Louis 
Musical  Union  was  founded  in  1881  with  fifty-four 
players;  it  gave  a  winter  series  of  six  popular  con- 
certs over  a  period  of  nine  years.  Its  conductor  was 
August  Waldauer,  director  of  the  Beethoven  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  The  Choral  Society  absorbed  the 
Union,  in  1890,  under  the  title  of  St.  Louis  Choral- 
Symphony  Society;  three  years  later  the  Society  in- 
corporated. Joseph  Otten  became  conductor  at  the  time 
*of  the  merger  and  occupied  the  podium  until  1894. 
Alfred  Ernst,  a  brilliant  conductor  and  pianist  of 
talent  was  the  first  permanent -conductor,  remaining  un- 
til 1907.  Max  Zach  succeeded  him,  and  so  gave  St. 
Louis  its  first  conductor  of  more  than  local  reputation. 
Zach  dropped  the  choral  portion  of  the  society  and  con- 
fined himself  exclusively  to  orchestral  music.  The  or- 
ganization thus  assumed  its  present  designation :  The  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Society.  The  personnel  was  likewise 
expanded  at  this  time  to  sixty-four  members.  Zach 
developed  the!  ensemble,  enlarged  the  repertoire  and 
introduced  new  works ;  the  orchestra  also  made  its  first 
tour  under  him.  Zach  died  in  1921  and  Rudolph  Ganz, 
the  Swiss  pianist,  succeeded  him;  during  his  regime 
symphony  concerts  for  children  were  introduced.  In 
1927  "he  resigned ;  the  orchestra  was  directed  during  the 


four  succeeding  seasons  by  guest  conductors  including 
Goossens,  Molinari,  van  Hoogstraten,  Arbos,  and  Golsch- 
mann.  This  was  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  orchestra;  in  1931  a  permanent  con- 
ductor in  the  person  of  Vladimir  Golschmann  was 
selected.  Golschmann  has  improved  the  orchestra  ar- 
tistically both  in  ensemble  and  in  varied  repertoire.  Dur- 
ing the  1934-35  season  the  Opera  House  of  the  new 
Municipal  Auditorium  became  the  orchestra's  per- 
manent home,  and  the  personnel  was  increased  to 
eighty-five.  In  1937,  this  was  again  increased  to  ninety 
members.  Eighty  concerts  are  presented  annually  in- 
cluding tour  concerts  and  high  school  students*  concerts 
as  well  as  the  regular  subscription  series,  the  majority 
of  these  under  Mr.  Golschmann.  The  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony Chorus  of  two  hundred  voices  was  organized 
by  William  B.  Heyne,  and  two  pairs  of  concerts  are 
devoted  to  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Saint-Lubin,  Napoleon  Antoine  Eugene  Leon  de, 
French  violinist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Turin, 
July  5,  1805;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1850;  pupil  of 
Polledro  and  Spohr  and  became  a  theatre  conductor  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  His  home  in  Berlin  was  famous 
for  its  musical  gatherings  which  were  attended  by  such 
musicians  as  Liszt,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  ballets,  violin  concertos,  an 
octet,  quartets  and  trios. 

St.  Matthew  Passion,  a  work  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  for  orchestra,  choruses  and  soloists.  In  1729, 
Bach  produced  in  Leipzig  his  Passion  of  our  Lord  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  the  libretto, 
by  Christian  Friedrich  Henrici  (Picamder),  had  been 
especially  prepared  under  Bach's  direction.  The  first 
performance  took  place  at  St.  Thomas's  Church  on 
Good  Friday.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  and 
as  originally  performed  the  sermon  was  delivered  be- 
tween these  parts.  The  work  is  a  dramatic  oratorio, 
choruses  representing  the  people,  the  soloists  represent- 
ing Jesus,  Pilate,  Judas,  Peter,  the  Apostles,  and  the 
connecting  links  presented  by  an  "Evangelist"  in  recita- 
tive. The  so-called  "Passion  Chorale"  of  hymn  books 
is  the  tune  to  0  sacred  head  now  wound-ed,  which  is 
repeated  periodically  throughout  the  work  with 'differ- 
ing texts  and  harmonizations.  It  is  written  for  double 
chorus,  each  one  having  its  own  orchestra  of  oboes, 
flutes  and  strings, 

St.  Olaf  College,  Department  of  Music.  American 
college  founded  in  1874  at  Northfield,  Minn.  The  col- 
lege is  supported  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the 
music  department  gives  courses  in  the  history  and  liter- 
ature of  music,  theoretical  and  applied  music,  choir 
conducting  and  public  school  music,  leading  to  the 
granting  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  the  major 
in  music.  The  director  of  the  music  department  is 
F.  Melius  Christiansen,  the  faculty  numbers  ten,  and 
the  student  body  of  the  School  of  Music  approximately 
fifty.  There  is  a  music  library  containing  one  hundred 
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and  seventy-four  books,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
scores,  forty  phonograph  records  and  twenty-eight  prac- 
tice rooms.  Student  organizations  include  an  Orches- 
tra, the  Lutheran  Choir,  Church  Choir,  Band,  two  A 
Cappella  Groups,  a  Girls'  Trio,  a  Male  Quartet  and  a 
Music  Club.  The  St.  Olaf  Lutheran  Choir  has  made 
two  tours  of  Northern  Europe,  one  in  1913  and  one  in 
1930,  and  the  Music  Hall  was  built  by  the  earnings  of 
this  organization. 

St.  Paul  (Minnesota),  the  twin  city  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  sharing  in  the  musical  activities  of  that  city, 
including  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Apollo  Club,  Minneapolis  A  Cappella  Choir  and  the 
Cecilian  Singers.  The  Schubert  Club  of  St.  Paul  is 
one  of  the  most  active  musical  societies.  Hamline 
University  has  a  department  of  music  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Marinus  Kuypers;  the  Hamline  University 
Choir  presents  a  number  of  concerts  annually.  The 
St.  Paul  Civic  Opera  Association  has  staged  three 
operas  annually  for  the  past  five  years.  Two  choirs 
that  feature  in  the  musical  life  are  the  St.  Paul  Catho- 
lic Choral  Society  and  the  St.  Paul  Orpheus  Club, 
which  is  now  in  its  twentieth  year. 

St.  Paul  Oratorio,  a  work  by  Felix  Mendelssohn. 
In  a  letter  from  Paris,  written  on  Dec.  19,  1831,  Men- 
delssohn, complaining  of  the  low  morale  of  opera 
librettos,  said  that  if  such  a  style  was  indispensable  he 
would  forsake  opera  and  write  oratorios.  He  was 
immediately  invited  by  the  Cacilien-Verein  of  Frank- 
fort to  compose  St.  Paul.  The  general  plans,  and  such 
details  as  exclusive  use  of  Bible  and  Choral-Book  and 
the  introduction  of  chorales  are  stated  at  the  outset. 
Mendelssohn,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  Fiirst  and 
Schubring,  prepared  the  text.  He  started  work  upon 
the  music  in  Mar.,  1834,  in  Berlin.  Part  I  was  com- 
pleted at  Leipzig  on  Apr.  8,  1836,  and  Part  II  ten  days 
later.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Fes- 
tival, Dusseldorf,  on  May  22-24,  I8s6;  the  first  Eng- 
lish performance  was  at  Liverpool  on  Oct.  7,  1836.  The 
better-known  movements  of  this  work  are  the  choruses : 
0  great  is  the  depth  and  How  lovely  are  the  messen- 
gers; and  the  arias :  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest,  But 
the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own,  0  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me  and  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death. 

St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd,  now  Leningrad),  a 
Russian  city;  the  capital  of  the  country  during  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Romanoffs  from  1703  to  1917. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century  Italian,  French 
and  German  opera  was  fostered  by  the  court,  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  a  number  of  Russian  composers 
received  recognition  for  their  orchestral  works  which 
were  frequently  played.  In  1860  several  conservatories 
of  music  were  established  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try by  a  national  association  and  concert  series  were 
given  annually  in  the  larger  cities.  St.  Petersburg  had 
many  theatres;  the  first  German  theatre  was  opened 
in  1720;  this  was  followed  seventeen  years  later  by  the 


Italian  theatre ;  the  Marginsky  Theatre  and  the  theatre 
of  the  Court,  where  opera  performances  were  given 
regularly.  Orchestral  concerts  were  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  founded  in  1802,  the  Russian  Musi- 
cal Society  in  1859,  and  the  Russian  Symphony  in 
1885.  The  Conservatory  was  organized  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  1862,  and  gave  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  music.  For  some  years  the  Imperial  Choir 
was  distinguished  for  its  many  fine  choral  perform- 
ances. Many  important  musicians  were  born  at  St. 
Petersburg,  among  them  being  BelaiefT,  Borodin,  Gabri- 
lowitsch,  Glazounoff,  Liadoff,  Stravinsky  and  Taneieff. 

St.  Petersburg  Quartet  (Imperial  Russian  Quar- 
tet), igth  century  Russian  string  quartet.  The  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  Leopold  Auer,  first  violin;  Jean 
Pickel,  second  violin;  Weickmann,  viola;  and  Charles 
Davidoff,  violoncello.  This  organization  had  the  privi- 
lege of  playing  from  manuscript  the  chamber  music 
compositions  of  Tschaikowsky,  Rubinstein,  Cui,  Aren- 
sky  and  Borodin. 

Saint-Requier,  Leon,  French  composer,  teacher,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Rouen,  Aug.  8,  1872;  studied 
with  Albert  Lavignac,  Alexandre  Guilmant,  and  Charles 
Bordes;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental, 
choral,  and  ensemble  music ;  he  also  edited  a  collection 
of  1 6th  century  motets. 

Saint-Saens,  Charles  Camille,  French  composer, 
born  Paris,  Oct.  9,  1835;  died  Algiers,  Dec.  16,  1921. 
He  began  the  study  of  music  at  an  exceedingly  early 
age  with  piano  lessons  from  his  great-aunt,  Charlotte 
Masson.  It  is  said  that  at  five  he  could  play  a  Gretry 
opera  from  the  score;  with  such  prodigious  talent  it  is 
small  wonder  that  he  was  destined  to  gain  a  place  for 
himself  among  the  illustrious  names  in  the  pages  of 
musical  history.  His  origin  was  humble,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  early  advantages  already  mentioned  there 
was,  if  not  any  famous  musical  names  in  the  family, 
at  least  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  art.  His  mother 
was  also  somewhat  musical,  and  his  instruction  in  early 
infancy  was  supplemented  by  her  careful  guidance. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  by  the  time  he  was  seven 
years  old,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  place  him  with 
a  regular  teacher.  With  the  unusual  gifts  of  a  sensi- 
tive ear,  a  phenomenal  memory  and  an  unerring  sense 
of  pitch,  his  teachers  were  saved  many  of  the  annoy- 
ances which  often  accompany  the  education  of  gifted 
children.  C.  Stamaty  was  his  instructor  in  piano  play- 
ing, and  Pierre  Maleden  taught  him  harmony.  With 
what  assiduity  he  devoted  himself  to  his  piano  lessons 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  sjifficently  advanced  to  be  permitted  to  make  his 
debut  on  the  concert  platform.  This  took  place  at  the 
Salle  Pleyel  on  May  6,  1846,  but  the  experience  was 
not  entirely  new  to  the  child,  for  he  had  appeared  in 
public  long  previously  with  a  Belgian  violinist,  playing 
one  of  the  great  Beethoven  sonatas  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin. His  teacher  in  harmony,  Maleden,  had  himself 
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been  a  pupil  of  Gottfried  Weber,  and  the  boy's  prog- 
ress in  this  field  had  been  scarcely  less  phenomenal 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  advanced  in  piano 
technique.    His  first  efforts  in  composition  date  from 
about  the  time  of  his  pianist  debut,  and  they  show  great 
breadth  of  conception  and  maturity  of  thought  for  a 
child  of  that  age.    In  1848  Saint-Saens  entered  Eugene 
Benoit's  organ  class  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  term  won  a  second  prize  for 
organ  playing.     He  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
organ,  developing  a  love  for  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  its  tone,  and  its  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  musi- 
cal coloring.     This  predilection  for  the  organ  and  its 
literature  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  his  future 
career,  both  in  its  influence  upon  his  style  of  composi- 
tion, and  in  the  musical  activities  with  which  he  was 
to  be  associated.    He  continued  his  organ  courses  for 
four  years  more,  and  in  1851  won  the  first  prize  in 
that  department.    He  then  turned  his  attention  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  and  earnestness  in  the  direction  of 
composition,   becoming  a  pupil   of   the   distinguished 
opera  composer,  Halevy.     About  this  time  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Liszt,  whom  he  met  in  Paris, 
and  for  whom  he  conceived  the  utmost  regard,  both 
for  his  kindliness  as  a  man,  and  for  his  great  eminence 
as  a  musician.    In  1853  Saint-Saens  became  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Merry,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  after  which  he  was  appointed  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity at  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine.     During  the 
same  year  his  first  symphony  was  performed  by  the 
Saint  Cecilia  Society.    His  second  symphony  was  writ- 
ten for  a  competition  conducted  by  the  St.   Cecilia 
Society  of  Bordeaux.     It  took  first  prize,  and  was 
produced  in  Paris  in  1857.    His  appointment  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  piano  playing  at  Niedermeyef's  School  took 
place  in  1861,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  four  years. 
During  this,  his  only  period  devoted  to  teaching,  he 
instructed   many  highly  gifted   pupils,   among  them 
Faure,  Gigout  and  Messager.    His  career  was,  up  to 
this  point,  marked  by  sedulous  attention  to  composition 
and  by  the  gaining  of  great  renown  as  a  virtuoso.    He 
had  ambitions  in  the  direction  of  operatic  composition, 
but  the  theatre  managers  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  encouraging.     However,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  friend  Auber,  the  director  of  the  Lyric 
Theatre  commissioned  him  to  write  an  opera.     The 
result  was  Le  Teinbre  d'argeni,  which  was  not  pro- 
duced until  twelve  years  later,  long  after  he  had  be- 
come famous  as  an  operatic  composer.    His  early  operas 
were  not  very  successful ;  even  Samson  and  Dalila  and 
Stienne  Marcel  were  rejected  by  the  directors  of  the 
Paris  Opera.     He  had  incurred  their  animosity  by 
protesting  against  the  antipathy  being  shown  toward 
living  French  composers,  especially  the  writers  of  in- 
strumental  music.    For  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
works  of  the  new  French  school,  he  founded,  with 
Romaine  Bussine,  the  National  Musical  Society.     In 
the  department  of  instrumental  composition  he  met 


with  fewer  impediments  than  he  encountered  in  the 
operatic  field.     In  four  symphonic  poems,  Le  Rouet 
d'Omphale,    Phaeton,    Le    Danse    macabre    and    La 
Jeunesse  d'Hercule,  he  followed  the  lead  of  Liszt  with- 
out being  guilty  of  plagiarization ;  these  works  created 
a  most    favorable  impression.     His  chamber  music, 
and  concertos  for  both  piano  and  violin,  were  equally 
successful.    In  1875  Saint-Saens  began  a  series  of  tri- 
umphant tours  during  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
the  leading  musical  centers  of  Europe;  he  became  the 
object  of  many  official  distinctions,  and  in  1881  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  after  which 
all  the  Paris  theatres  were  anxious  to  produce  his 
works.    Saint-Saens'  compositions  cover  practically  the 
entire  range  of  musical  literature;  they  include  piano 
pieces,  organ  music,  symphonic  and  chamber  music  of 
all  descriptions,  cantatas,  oratorios,  songs,  incidental 
music,  operettas,  operas,  a  ballet,  and  transcriptions. 
In  addition,  he  did  a  considerable  amount  of  important 
editing,  including  the  complete  works  of  Rameau,  the 
score  of  Gluck's  Echo  et.  Narcisse  and  other  music. 
He  also  wrote  many  essays  on  musical  subjects,  a  few 
poems  and  other "  literary  pieces.     His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Arthur  Hervey,  Watson  Lyle  and 
Georges  Sevieres. 

Saint  Sevin,  see  Abbe, 

Sainte-Colombe,  Sieur  de,  I7th  century  French 
gambist,  bass  violist  and  composer,  died  before  1701; 
pupil  of  Hotman  and  teacher  of  Marin  Marais,  and 
gave  recitals  for  three  gambas  with  his  two  daughters* 
His  works  include  a  collection  of  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ments. 

Sainte-Croix,  Mile,  de,  igth  century  French  com- 
poser ;  most  of  her  successful  compositions  are  one-act 
operettas,  many  of  hers  having  been  produced  in  the 
theatres  of  Paris. 

Sainton,  Joseph,  English  pianist,  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  London,  Mar.  3,  1878;  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Weidenbach  and  Reinecke, 
and  then  in  Nice  and  Milan;  made  a  piano  and  organ 
tour  of  South  Africa,  was  organist  at  the  Pretoria 
Church,  and  concluded  the  Municipal  Orchestra  at 
Brighton,  where  he  organized  and  conducted  the  first 
music  festival  in  1909.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  19^2,  where  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  of  the 
Aborn  Opera  Company  with  Hansel  and  Gretel  in 
Boston,  and  also  conducted  municipal  concerts  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

Sainton,  Prosper  Philippe  Catherine,  French  vio- 
linist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Toulouse,  June  5, 
1813 ;  died  Oct.  17,  1890.  He  gave  up  the  prospect  of 
a  law  career  to  study  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  tinder 
Habeneck;  pkyed  in  the  orchestras  of  the  Societe  de? 
Concerts  and  the  Opera,  and  then  made  extended  tours. 
Having  made  his  London  debut  under  Mendelssohn  ill 
1844,  he  settled  in  London  the  next  year  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  helped  found  tfafi 
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Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  was  leader  of  the  Musical 
Union,  the  Quartet  Association,  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  the  Birmingham  Festivals, 
and  other  orchestras.  He  was  a  fine  teacher ;  his  com- 
positions include  concertos  and  other  works  for  his 
instrument. 

Sainton-Dolby,  Charlotte  Helen,  English  contralto 
and  composer,  born  London,  May  17,  1821 ;  died  there, 
Feb.  18,  1885.  She  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  with  Bennett,  Elliott  and  Crivelli,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1841.  Mendels- 
sohn obtained  an  engagement  for  her  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  in  1845,  an^  in  the  same  year  she  sang 
a  duet  with  Jenny  Lind.  Mendelssohn  dedicated  his 
Six  Songs,  opus  57,  to  her,  and  composed  the  con- 
tralto music  in  Elijah  with  her  in  mind.  She  toured 
extensively  and  founded  a  vocal  academy  in  1872 ;  her 
compositions  have  included  cantatas. 

Saite  (Ger.),  a  string  for  a  musical  instrument; 
Saiten,  strings. 

Saitenorgel  (Ger.).  A  keyboard  instrument  con- 
structed to  combine  the  features  of  the  piano  .and 
harmonium,  each  key  of  the  piano  being  connected  with 
a  harmonium  reed  tuned  in  unison,  the  reed  carrying 
a  leather  head,  which  acts  as  a  hammer.  As  long  as 
the  reed  sounds,  the  tone  of  the  string  is  produced,  and 
the  tones  of  the  other  unisons  are  also  heard. 

Sajous,  Louis  Joseph,  American  baritone  and  writer 
on  voice,  born  at  Marysville,  Gal.,  in  1863;  studied 
with  Rondinella  and  Mancusi  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mar- 
tinoli  and  Blasco  in  Italy;  made  his  opera  debut  at 
Turin  in  Les  Huguenots,  and  became  a  teacher  in  To- 
ronto, Canada.  His  writings  include  articles  on  vocal 
technic. 

Sakelaridis,  Theophrastos,  Greek  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Athens  in  1883 ;  studied  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  later  attempted  to  form  a  national  school 
of  Greek  music,  based  on  the  folk  lore  of  his  country. 
He  lectured  and  gave  concerts  in  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria, as  well  as  in  foreign  countries.  His  works  in- 
clude an  opera  and  a  symphony. 

Sakolowski,  Paul,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Danzig,  Aug.  14,  1872;  died  Leipzig,  Sept. 
*5>  I9I3;  his  writings  include  studies  on  the  opera. 

Sala,  Alessandro,  Italian  pianist,  organist  and'  com- 
poser, born  Valleggio  sul  Mincio,  Apr.  15,  1818;  died 
Verona,  Feb.,  1890;  his  works  include  operas  and 
church  music. 

Sala,  Antoni,  contemporary  Spanish  violoncellist, 
born  at  Barcelona.  He  studied  with  his  father  Salvador 
Sala,  at  the  Barcelona  School  of  Music  with  Jose  Soler 
and  at  the  Barcelona  Conservatory,  where  he  won  first 
prize  for  violoncello  playing.  When  only  eleven  he 
played  before  the  Spanish  Queen  at  the  palace  in 
Madrid,  and  he  has  since  toured  extensively  in  jfelurope 
and  North  and  South  America,  his  New  York  recital 
taking  place  at  Town  Hall.  He  is  an  especial  admirer 
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of  English  'cello  music  and  frequently  performs  works 
by  Edward  Elgar,  Arnold  Bax  and  John  Ireland. 

Sala,  Marco,  Italian  ballet  composer,  born  Milan, 
Feb.  19,  1842;  died  Nervi  Ligure,  Apr.  5,  1901. 

Sala,  Nicola,  Italian  teacher,  composer  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  near  Benevento,  between 
1715  and  1720;  died  at  Naples  in  1800;  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  della  Pieta  de*  Turchini,  Naples,  with 
Fago,  Abos  and  L.  Leo,  and  became  teacher  of  com- 
position there  for  nearly  sixty  years.  His  works  in- 
clude a  celebrated  three-volume  treatise  on  harmony, 
published  in  1794;  also  operas  and  an  oratorio. 

Salabert  Editions,  Francis,  a  French  music  publish- 
ing house  located  in  Paris;  their  catalogue  contains 
chansonettes,  light  orchestral  pieces  and  dance  music. 

Saladino,  Michele,  Italian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Palermo,  Oct.  31,  1835;  died  Ornavasso,  Novara, 
July  12,  1912 ;  pupil  of  Pietro  Raimondi ;  his  composi- 
tions include  piano,  ensemble,  sacred  and  secular  vocal 
works. 

Salaghi,  Salvatore  Emanuele,  Italian  physiologist 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects ;  born  at  Forli  in  1850 ; 
his  writings  include  an  important  treatise  on  musical 
physiology.  . 

Salaman,  Charles  Kensington,  English  pianist, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  London,  Mar.  3, 
1814;  died  there,  June  23,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Rimbault  and 
Charles  Neate,  and  later  in  Paris  of  Henri  Herz;  set- 
tled in  London  in  1831  as  a  teacher  and  orchestral  con- 
cert player,  and  founded  the  Concerti  da  camera  with 
Lucas  and  Blagrove.  He  then  spent  some  time  in 
Munich,  Vienna  and  Rome,  founded  an  amateur  choral 
society  in  London  in  1849,  also  the  Musical  Society 
of  London.  His  works  include  a  comic  opera,  an  over- 
ture, and  many  choral  works ;  among  his  writings  were 
critical  articles  in  musical  journals. 

Salammbo,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by 
Camille  duLocle,  music  by  Ernest  Reyer,  first  produced 
at  Brussels,  Theatre  Royal  de  la  Monnaie,  Feb.  10, 
1890.  The  story  is:  Salammbo  is  the  daughter  of 
Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  gen^rgl,  living  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  who,  with  the  aid  of  hordes  of  mercenary 
soldiers,  engages  in  a  successful  war  with  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  Matho,  a  Lybian,  and 
Salammbo  become  enamoured  of  one  another,  although 
Salammbo  is  betrothed  by  her  father  to  another.  The 
mercenaries,  not  having  received  their  pay,  revolt,  and 
choose  Matho  for  their  chief,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Greek  slave,  enters  the  Temple  of  Tanit,  patron  god- 
dess of  the  city  of ;  Carthage,  and  steals  the  Zaimph, 
a  sacred  and  miraculous  veil,  greatly  revered  as  a  token 
of  the  greatness  and  safety-  of  .the  city.  Salammbo,  in 
an  effort  to  recover  the 'consecrated  article  of  celestial 
apparel  which  Matho  hasr  taken  -to  his  tent  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  city, -enters  the  hostile  camp,  in  com- 
pany with  Shahabarim,  tlie  High  Priest.  Salammbo's 
efforts  to  secure  the  sacred  veil  are  unsuccessful,  for 
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she  weakens  in  consequence  of  Matho's  passionate  woo- 
ing. The  lovers  are  surprised  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  the  ensuing  battle,  Matho  is  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  veil  recovered.  He  is  condemned  to  die  at  Tanit's 
altar,  with  the  High  Priest  as  executioner,  during  the 
celebration  of  Salammbo's  marriage  to  the  Numidian 
King  Narr'  Havas.  The  populace,  however,  demand 
his  execution  by  the  hand  of  Salammbo ;  when  Matho 
is  led  forward  she  takes  the  sword  and  stabs  herself, 
while  he  bursts  his  bonds,  and  rushing  to  her,  takes 
her  in  his  arms,  seizes  the  sword  and  kills  himself. 

Salari,  Francesco,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bergamo  in  1751;  pupil  of  Piccinni; 
taught  singing  in  Venice  for  twenty-eight  years;  then 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  became  assistant 
music  director  at  the  Church  of  S.  M.  Maggiore.  His 
works  include  operas  and  church  music. 

Salas,  Angel,  contemporary  Mexican  composer  and 
writer  on  music;  his  works  reveal  the  influence  of 
Mexican  folk  music. 

Salastu,  an  Assyrian  lute  with  three  strings,  or  a 
long-necked  tanbur,  with  three  strings. 

Salazar,  Adolfo,  Spanish  music  critic  and  composer, 
born  Madrid,  Mar.  6,  1890;  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica,  music  critic  of  the 
"El  Sol,"  and  contributor  of  articles  on  music  to  many 
musical  journals;  has  done  much  to  promote  modern 
music  in  Spain,  and  has  lectured  in  South  America  on 
Spanish  music.  His  compositions  include  Three  Prel- 
udes for  Piano,  and  settings  for  three  songs  of  Paul 
Verlaine. 

Salazar,  Juan  Garcia,  Spanish  composer  and  choir- 
master; died  in  1710;  his  works  include  sacred  vocal 
music. 

Salblinger,  Sigmund,  see  Sdminger,  Sigmund. 

Saldoni,  Don  Baltasar,  Spanish  singing)  teacher, 
composer  and  writer,  born  Barcelona,  Jan.  4,  1807; 
died  there,  Jan.,  1890;  studied  with  Andrevi,  and  at 
the  Monastery  of  Montserrat;  became  a  teacher  at  the 
Madrid  Conservatory ;  then  studied  with  Cherubini, 
Bordogni  and  others  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
became  professor  of  singing  at  the  Madrid  Conserva- 
tory. His  works  include  operas,  zarzuelas,  a  sym- 
phony and  church  music;  also  a  singing  method. 

Sale,  Sophia,  English  organist  and  composer,  died 
Westminster,  May  3,  1869;  her  compositions  include 
a  number  of  hymns  and  other  vocal  works. 

Sales,  Pietro  Pompeo,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Brescia  in  1729 ;  died  at  Hanau  in  1797. 

Salette,  Joubert  de  la,  see  La  Salette,  Joubert  de. 

Saleza,  Albert,  Belgian  tenor,  born  Bruges,  Beam, 
Oct.  18,  1867;  died  Paris,  Nov.  26,  1916;  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory;  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  there  in  1888  as  Mylio  in  Le  Roi  d'Ys;  then 
sang  at  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  and  at  the  Paris  Opera. 
Later,  after  appearing  at  the  La  Monnaie  Theatre  in 
Brussels,  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden,  also  at  the  Metro- 
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politan  Opera  House,  New  York,  from  1899  to  1901, 
where  he  created  the  role  of  Leandro  in  Mancinelli's 
Ero  e  Leandro  in  1899.  He  then  returned  to  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  taught  at  the  Conservatory  there.  His 
favorite  roles  included  Faust,  Don  Jose  and  Tann- 
hauser. 

Salge,  Karl  Wilhelm,  early  igth  century  violon- 
cellist ;  died  in  1832 ;  pupil  of  Andreas  Romberg ;  active 
in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

Salicet,  a  4  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop,  the  octave  of 
the  Salicional. 

Salicetbass,  a  16  ft.  Pedal  organ-stop,  providing  the 
bass  of  the  Salicional. 

Salicional,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  of  mild 
string  quality. 

Salicola,  Margherita,  I7th  century  Italian  opera 
singer ;  sang  at  the  court  of  Mantua  in  1685,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1693;  one  of  tne  first  female  singers  on  the 
German  operatic  stage. 

Salieri,  Antonio,  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born 
Legnano,  Verona,  Aug.  19,  1750;  died  Vienna,  May  7, 
1825.  He  studied  with  his  brother  Francesco  Salieri, 
and  with  the  organist  Simoni;  then  went  to  the  San 
Marco  singing  school  at  Venice,  where  he  studied  with 
Pescetti  and  Pacini.  Gassman  then  took  him  to  Vienna 
and  provided  for  his  further  education.  In  1770,  dur- 
ing Gassman's  absence,  Salieri  took  his  place  as  con- 
ductor, and  produced  his  first  opera,  Le  Donne  let- 
terate  at  the  Burg  Theatre.  He  then  wrote  nine  operas 
of  the  Italian  type,  and  on  Gassman's  death,  succeeded 
him  as  chamber  composer  and  conductor  of  the  Italian 
opera.  He  also  studied  with  Gluck,  and  with  the  lat- 
ter's  help,  produced  the  opera,  Les  Danaides  at  Paris 
in  1784  as  the  work  of  both  composers.  After  its 
twelfth  performance,  Gluck  admitted  the  work  was 
entirely  by  Salieri.  He  then  returned  to  Vienna  where 
he  wrote  five  operas  in  one  year,  and  upon  revisiting 
Paris,  produced  Les  Horaces,  a  failure,  and  Tarare, 
which  created  a  great  sensation.  In  1788  he  succeeded 
Bonno  as  court  conductor  at  Vienna,  became  a  fine 
teacher,  and  numbered  Beethoven  and  Schubert  among 
his  pupils.  He  composed  forty  operas,  oratorios,  can- 
tatas, masses,  a  Requiem,  motets  and  several  sym- 
phonies; also  organ  and  piano  concertos. 

Saligny,  Clara,  igth  century  German  composer ;  her 
compositions  included  various  works  for  the  piano. 

Salimbene,  Fra,  I3th  century  Italian  friar,  whose 
writings  have  revealed  an  abundant  source  of  informa- 
tion on  musicians,  composers,  singers  and  other  musi- 
cal affairs  of  his  time. 

Salimbeni,  Felice,  celebrated  Italian  male  soprano, 
born  at  Milan  about  1712;  died  Laibach,  Aug.,  1751. 

Salinas,  Francisco  •  de,  Spanish  theoretical  writer, 
born  Burgos,  Mar.  I,  1513;  died  Salamanca,  Jan.  13, 
1590;  blind  at  the  age  of  ten,  his  parents  turned  his 
education  to  music.  He  learned  to  play  the  organ,  and 
then  went  to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he 
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was  befriended  by  the  Archbishop,  Don  Pedro  Sar- 
miento,  who,  upon  becoming  Cardinal,  took  him  to 
Rome  in  1538.  He  became  organist  at  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  at  Naples,  and  received 
the  benefice  of  the  Abbey  of  San  Pancrazio  in  Rocca 
Scalegna.  Returning  to  Salamanca,  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  and  lectured  on  musical  theory. 
He  wrote  a  theoretical  work,  and  was  the  first  Spanish 
musician  to  transcribe  Spanish  folk  songs. 

Sa-Li-Ne-Lu,  (Akkadian  Pagie),  a  Sumerian  psal- 
tery, having  strings,  and  played  with  either  the  fingers 
or  with  a  plectrum. 

Sallantin,  Antoine,  French  oboist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1754;  died  there  in  1813;  pupil  of  J.  C.  Fischer  in 
London,  taught  the  oboe  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
did  much  to  raise  the  level  of  oboe  playing  in  F'rance. 

Sailer,  Helmut,  German  composer,  born  June  27, 
19075  prompter  at  the  Munich  opera;  his  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Sallustio,  Giacinto,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Molfetta,  Aug.  15,  1879;  &s  works  include 
an  opera,  a  symphonic  poem,  choruses  and  songs. 

Salmaggi,  Alfredo,  Italian  impresario,  tenor  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Aquila,  Abruzzi,  Mar.  4,  1887; 
studied  with  Pietro  Mascagni,  Ariani  and  Cotogni,  and 
went  to  the  United  States  in  1908,  where  he  sang  tenor 
roles  in  opera.  In  1915  he  inaugurated  a  season  of 
popular  priced  opera  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, and  in  1933  started  the  New  York  Hippodrome 
Opera  Company,  where  for  the  last  five  seasons  he  has 
presented  grand  opera  at  a  low  popular  price. 

Salmhofer,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1900;  pupil  of  Schreker.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  operatic,  or- 
chestral, ballet  and  chamber  music  works.  Salmhofer's 
opera,  Die  Dame  in  Tramn  (The  Lady  in  a  Dream), 
was  presented  in  1938  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

Salminger  (Salbinger,  Slablinger),  Sigismund, 
i6th  century  German  Franciscan  monk,  school  teacher 
and  town  musician  at  Augsberg  (1537),  where  he  com- 
piled and  wrote  the  first  complete  metric  German  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms. 

Salmodikon,  a  Scandinavian  bowed  instrument  hav- 
ing one  string  and  a  fretted  fingerboard.  It  has  a 
range  of  two  or  three  octaves  and  is  used  for  vocal 
accompaniment. 

Salmon,  Alvah  Glover,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Southold,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1868;  died  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  17,  1917;  studied  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  then  with  Mills, 
Goetschius,  and  MacDowell  in  New  York,  and  then 
in  Berlin  and  with  Glazounoff  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
became  intensely  interested  in  Russian  music,  made 
long  piano  tours  iii  the  United  States  introducing  new 
works  of  the  Russian  composers,  and  lecturing  and 
writing  on  Slavonic  music.  Most  of  his  own  composi- 
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tions  are  for  the  piano.  He  had  over  three  thousand 
volumes  of  Russian  music  in  his  library,  and  also  a 
large  collection  of  autographs  of  Russian  composers. 

Salmon,  Jacques,  i6th  century  violinist  and  com- 
poser, in  the  service  of  Henry  III  of  France;  col- 
laborated on  the  composition  of  a  ballet,  and  won  a 
prize  for  a  part  song  in  1575. 

Salmon,  Joseph,  French  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Aix,  Apr.  5,  1864;  his  works  are  chiefly  violon- 
cello sonatas. 

Salmon,  Mrs.  (nee  Eliza  Munday),  English  con- 
cert soprano,  born  Oxford,  1787;  died  Chelsea,  June 
5,  1849;  Pupil  of  J°^n  Ashley;  made  her  debut  as  a 
concert  singer  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1803. 
She  had  a  voice  of  high  purity,  and  was  successful  in 
concert  and  oratorio. 

Salmon,  Thomas,  English  musicologist,  born  Hack- 
ney, Middlesex,  June  24,  1648;  died  Mepsal,  Bedford- 
shire, July,  1706;  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford; 
became  rector  of  Mepsal  or  Mepperschall.  His  writ- 
ings included  a  musical  treatise  in  which  he  advocated 
doing  away  with  the  different  clefs,  a  theory  attacked 
vigorously  by  Matthew  Locke.  He  then  wrote  a  book 
proposing  to  perform  music  in  perfect  and  mathemati- 
cal proportions. 

Salmond,  Felix,  English  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  London,  Nov.  19,  1888.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  with  Edouard  Jacobs  at 
Brussels,  and  introduced  the  Elgar  'cello  concerto  to 
the  world  in  1919.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
New  York  in  1922,  and  has  been  heard  with  the  most 
important  orchestras  in  America,  also  taking  part  in 
joint  recitals  with  such  well-known  artists  as  Bauer, 
Hutcheson,  Paderewski,  Hofmann  and  Dohnanyi.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  a  teacher  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music. 

Salo,  Gaspare  da,  see  Gasparo  da  Salo. 

Sale,  Vicenzo  Neriti  (Nerito)  da,  see  Neriti  da 
Salo,  Vicenzo. 

Saloman,  Henrietta  Nissen,  see  Nissen-Saloman, 
Henriette. 

Saloman,  Siegfried,  German  composer  and  lecturer, 
born  Tondern,  Schleswig,  Oct.  2,  1816;  died  Stock- 
holm, July  22,  1899;  pupil  of  Paulli,  Wexschall  and 
Hartmann  at  Copenhagen,  and  of  Lipinski  at  Dres- 
den; lectured  on  music  in  Copenhagen,  toured  Russia, 
Germany  and  Holland,  married  the  singer  Henriette 
Nissen,  and  lived  with  her  in  St.  Petersburg  until  her 
death.  His  compositions  include  several  operas,  over- 
tures, violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Salome,  grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  music  by  Richard  Strauss,  first  produced  at 
Dresden  on  Dec.  9,  1905.  The  story  is :  Herod's  guard, 
Narraboth,  hears  Jochanaan  (John  the  Baptist),  in  his 
cistern  prison,  cursing  the  Tetrarch  of  Judea.  The 
Princess  Salome  also  hears  the  voice;  she  induces  the 
jailor  to  bring  Jochanaan  before  her  in  order  to  practice 
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her  wiles  on  him.  Her  shameless  conduct  causes  the 
love-mad  Narraboth  to  fall  on  his  sword;  for  this 
Jochanaan  curses  Salome.  Herod  enters  with  his 
drunken  courtiers,  and  Salome  begs  him  to  behead 
Jochanaan.  Herod  tells  Salome  to  perform  the  Dance 
of  the  Seven  Veils;  at  its  conclusion  she  demands 
Jochanaan's  head  on  a  silver  platter.  Herod,  fascinated 
by  her  wantonness,  complies  with  her  wish;  Salome 
kises  Jochanaan's  lips  when  the  head  is  brought  to  her, 
and  Herod,  revolting  at  the  sight  of  her  wickedness, 
orders  Salome  crushed  to  death  between  the  brass 
shields  of  his  guards.  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils 
from  the  Richard  Strauss  score  is  a  favorite  number 
on  orchestral  programs. 

Salome,  Theodore  Cesar,  French  composer,  organ- 
ist and  conductor;  born  Paris,  Jan.  20,  1834;  died  St. 
Germain,  July, -1896. 

Salomon,.  French  composer  and  gambist,  born  in 
Provence  about  1661 ;  died  at  Marseilles  in  1731 ;  his 
works  were  chiefly  operatic. 

Salomon,  Hector,  French  composer,  choirmaster  and 
conductor,  born  Strassburg,  May  29,  1838;  died  Paris, 
Mar.  28,  1906. 

Salomon,  Heinrich,  German  bass,  born  Leipzig, 
Sept.  3,  1825 ;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  5,  1903. 

Salomon,  Jean  Baptiste  Deshayes,  i8th  century 
French  violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Rheims  and  Paris 
from  1730  to  1772,  the  year  of  his  death.  Some  of  his 
instruments,  especially  his  violoncellos,  are  much  col- 
lected. At  his  death,  his  widow  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

Salomon,  Johann  Peter,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Bonn,  Jan.,  1745;  died  London, 
Nov.  25,  1815.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Elector  at  Bonn,  and  later  became  concertmaster  and 
composer  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  He  finally  set- 
tled in  London  in  1781 ;  there  his  artistic  career  cen- 
tered for  the  rest  of  his. life.  He  made  his  debut  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1781,  as  conductor  and  violin 
soloist,  and  became  well-known  there  as  a  soloist,  quar- 
tet player  and  conductor.  His  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  Haydn;  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career  he  had  constantly  given  performances  of 
Haydn's  works  and  the  two  had  frequently  corre- 
sponded. While  on  a  visit  to  Cologne,  he  heard  of 
Prince  Esterhazy's  death,  hurried  to  Viefina  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Haydn  to  come  with  him  to  Lon- 
don. The  two  London  visits,  in  1791  and  1794,  were 
the  highlights  of  Salomon's  career;  Haydn  wrote  The 
Creation  at  Salomon's  suggestion,  several  symphonies 
and  many  quartets  composed  to  suit  the  latter's  style 
of  playing.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  1813,  and  composed  operas  and 
violin  sonatas.  He  was  a  fine  solo  violinist,  but  ex- 
celled in  ensemble  playing. 

Salomon,  Karl,  German  conductor,  choir  director 
and  composer,  born  Heidelberg,  Nov.  13,  1897. 
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Salomon,  M.,  French  guitarist  and  composer,  born  at 
Besanqon  in  1786;  died  there,  Feb.  19,  1831.  He 
invented  the  three-necked  "Harpolyre,"  the  middle 
neck  with  fretted  fingerboard  strung  like  the  ordinary 
guitar,  and  other  necks  with  free  strings.  He  was  a 
guitar  virtuoso,  and  his  works  are  mainly  guitar  com- 
positions. 

Salomon,  Moritz,  early  igth  century  German  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  music  director  in  Wernigerode, 
Harz. 

Salomon,  Siegfried,  Danish  composer  and  violon- 
cellist, born  Copenhagen,  Aug.  3,  1885;  studied  with 
A.  Riidinger  and  J.  Klengel ;  his  compositions  include 
vocal,  instrumental,  and  operatic  works. 

Salomon,  Siegfried,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Jan.  5,  1876;  his  composi- 
tions include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Salomon,  Siegfried,  Danish  violinist,  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  at  Tonderen  about  1818;  died  Stock- 
holm, July  22,  1899;  Pupil  °f  his  father,  Weise,  Siboni, 
Franz  Schneider  and  Lipinski.  He  became  a  successful 
violin  virtuoso  in  Russia,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a  lecturer  on  music.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  overtures,  songs,  a  Romance  for  violin 
and  piano  and  violin  music. 

Salomonis,  Elias,  see  Elias  Salomonis. 

Salomons,  Jacqueline,  contemporary  French  violin- 
ist, born  at  Paris.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory with  Yvonne  Astruc,  Jules  Boucherit  and  Georges 
Enesco ;  made  her  debut  at  the  Salle  Gaveau  there  and 
her  American  debut  in  1931.  The  next  season  she 
toured  extensively  as  assisting  artist  to  Beniamino 
Gigli.  Her  violin  is  a  rare  Gagliano,  and  her  playing 
is  marked  by  the  highest  taste  and  interpretive  ability. 

Saloni,  Gio-Battista,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Verona  in  1670;  died  there,  1735;  his  instruments  are 
of  good  workmanship,  and  are  slightly  arching. 

Salon-Music,  music  designed  for  recreational  use 
rather  than  for  public  performance. 

Salonstuck  (Ger.),  salon-music. 

Salpinx;  (Ger.),  a  straight  military  trumpet;  see 
Tuba  Roman. 

Salsbury,  Janet  Mary,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Pershore,  Worcester,  May  13,  1881;  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  organist  at  Ladies  College,  Chel- 
tenham, and  music  teacher  at  Trinity  College  of  Music, 
London.  Her  works  include  a  choral  Ballad  of 
Evesham,  Christmas  carols,  a  song  cycle  From  Shake- 
speare's Garden;  also  an  Analysis  of  Mozarfs  Piano 
Sonatas  and  Staff  Sight-Singing  Tests. 

Saltarello,  Saltarella  (Lat.  satare—"to  jump"),  a 
lively  Italian  dance  in  3-4  or  6-8  time  which  features 
a  hopping  step.  In  the  finale  of  his  "Italian"  sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn  has  used  two  saltarello  tunes. 
The  second  part  of  many  of  the. dance  tunes  of  the 
i6th  century  was  called  the  saltarello;  it  was  founded 
upon  the  tune  of  the  first  part  and  was  in  3-4  time  to 
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contrast  with  the  4-4  time  of  the  first  part.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  termed  Saltarello,  the  later  part  of  such 
dances  was  also  called  Nachtanz,  Proportio  or  Hoppel- 
tanz. 

Saltato  (It.),  springing;  a  term  applied  to  bowing 
on  the  violin  and  'cello. 

Salten,  Felix,  Hungarian  operetta  librettist,  born 
Budapest,  Sept.  6,  1869. 

Salter,  Humphrey,  I7th  century  English  composer 
and  writer  on  music,  author  of  a  method  for  the  re- 
corder, published  in  1683,  containing  pieces  by  himself 
and  others,  together  with  directions  for  playing  the 
instrument. 

Salter,  Mary  Turner,  (Mrs.  Sumner  Salter),  Amer- 
ican composer,  teacher  and  singer,  born  Peoria,  111., 
Mar.  15,  1856;  pupil  of  Alfred  Arthur  and  Max  Schil- 
ling in  Burlington,  la.,  with  John  O'Neill  in  Boston 
and  Mme.  Hermine  Rudersdorff  in  New  York.  She 
then  sang  in  churches  in  several  cities,  taught  singing 
at  Wellesley  College,  and  was  successful  in  concert  and 
oratorio  work.  She  married  Sumner  Salter,  organist 
and  composer,  and  gave  up  her  concert  work,  devoting 
all  her  time  to  composition  and  teaching.  Her  composi- 
tions include  several  song  cycles,  many  songs,  part 
songs  and  church  music. 

Salter,  Sumner,  American  organist,  choral  conduc- 
tor, composer  and  teacher,  born  Burlington,  la.,  June 
24,  1856;  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston,  with  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  G.  L.  Osgood, 
and  privately  with  E.  Thayer  and  J.  K.  Paine;  then 
taught  at  various  American  Conservatories;  was  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  in  numerous  towns,  and  con- 
ducted choral  societies.  He  gave  organ  recitals,  edited 
the  "Pianist  and  Organist,"  and  played  at  expositions. 
He  married  Mary  E.  Turner,  the  composer,  in  1881  ; 
his  works  include  church  music,  part  songs  and  songs. 

Salterio,  Saltero  (It.),  psaltery;  dulcimer. 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Choir,  this  famous  group  of 
singers  was  organized  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  by 
Brigham  Young  in  1870,  and  has  achieved  world-wide 
prominence  for  its  ensemble  work  in  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle.  The  choir  has  been  conducted  successively 
by  John  Parry,  Stephen  Goddard,  James  Smithies, 
Charles  J.  Thomas,  an  Englishman,  born  in  Lancashire, 
Nov.  26,  1832,  who  studied  in  London  with  Thirlwall, 
and  upon  going  to  Utah,  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
and  organized  a  chorus  of  three  hundred  voices  for  the 
Theodore  Thomas  grand  concert  held  in  the  Tabernacle 
in  1883.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Sands  and 
George  Careless,  another  Englishman,  who  had  the 
distinction  of  presenting  the  first  opera,  as  well  as  the 
first  oratorio  performance,  given  between  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  Next  in  succession  were  Ebenezer 
Beesley,  Evan  Stephens,  Anthony  C.  Lund  and  the 
present  conductor,  J.  Spencer  Cornwall,  born  near  Salt 
Lake  on  Feb.  23,  1885;  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  choir  in  1935.  The  choir  has  also  been  heard  at 
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both  the  Chicago  World's  Fairs,  the  fairs  at  St.  Louis, 
Seattle,  and  San  Diego,  and  has  made  several  concert 
tours  throughout  the  United  States ;  it  has  also  broad- 
cast over  a  nation-wide  hook-up  for  the  last  decade. 

Salto  (It.),  a  skip,  leap. 

Saltzmann-Stevens,  Minnie,  American  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  at  Bloomington,  111.,  about  1885.  She 
studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris;  made  a  sensa- 
tional debut  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  as  Briinnhilde 
in  Siegfried  under  Hans  Richter  in  1909;  then  sang 
the  three  Brunnhildes  in  the  Ring  cycle  at  Lisbon; 
sang  at  Madrid,  Brussels,  Berlin  and  Frankfort ;  made 
her  American  debut,  again  as  Briinnhilde,  but  in  Die 
Walkure,  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1911, 
and  sang  Isolde  in  Philadelphia  in  1912.  She  alternated 
Wagnerian  roles  with  Nordica  and  Fremstad  with  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  and  sang  Kundry  in  Bay- 
reuth  in  1911.  She  had  a  powerful,  even  voice,  and 
her  only  other  role  was  that  of  Sieglinde. 

Salulini,  Paolo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Siena  about  1709;  died  there,  Jan.  29,  1780;  studied 
with  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna  and  became  first  violin- 
ist at  the  theatre  in  Siena  and  choirmaster  of  the  cathe- 
dral there.  His  compositions  include  violin  concertos, 
sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass,  symphonies,  three 
pastorals,  a  violin  solo  and  a  Requiem  for  the  Em- 
peror Franz  I. 

Salvare  (It),  to  resolve. 

Salvatini,  Mafalda,  Italian  soprano,  born  at  Castle 
Baiae,  near  Naples ;  studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke  and 
Pauline  Viardot-Garcia. 

Salvatori,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born 
Modena,  Apr.  5,  1748;  died  there,  Oct.  25,  1774;  pupil 
of  Gigli.  His  works  include  several  masses  with  or- 
chestra. 

Salvayre,  Gervais  Bernard  Gaston,  French  com- 
poser and  music  critic,  born  Toulouse,  Haute-Garonne, 
June  24,  1847;  died  St.  Ague,  Toulouse,  May  16,  1916; 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Ambroise 
Thomas,  Benoist  and  Bazin;  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
with  his  cantata,  Calypso;  became  chorusmaster  at  the 
Opera  Populaire,  and  went  to  Serbia  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganizing  the  military  music.  He  was  music  critic 
for  "Gil  Bias,"  a  Chevalier  in  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
Commander  of  the  Serbian  order  of  Saint-Sava,  and 
of  the  Russian  order  of  St.  Ann.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  orchestral  and  choral  music. 

Salve  Regina  (Lat.  "Hail!  Queen"),  a  celebrated 
antiphon  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  words  and  its  plain  song  setting 
are  most  frequently  ascribed  to  the  monk  Hermannus 
Contractus.  Additional  musical  settings,  with  elabo- 
rate polyphonic  treatment,  have  been  given  to  the  text 
by  Palestrina  and  others. 

Salvi,  Alberto,  Italian  harpist,  born  Venice,  Dec.  13, 
1893;  became  an  American  citizen  in  1921.  He  has 
made  recital  tours  of  the  United  States. 
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Salvi,  Matteo,  Italian  composer  of  operas  and 
masses,  and  singing  teacher,  born  Botta,  Bergamo, 
Nov.  24,  1816;  died  Rieti,  Nov.  18,  1887;  Pupil  of 
Donizetti. 

Salvia,  Antonio  Santos  la,  see  La  Salvia,  Antonio 
Santos. 

Salviucci,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
Oct.  26,  1907;  died  Sept.  5,  1937;  pupil  of  Casella 
and  Respighi.  His  works  include  the  symphonic  poems 
Samarith,  Saul,  Serena  and  La  tentazione  e  la  Preg- 
hiera;  Psalm  of  David  for  soprano  or  tenor  and  cham- 
ber orchestra,  Serenata  for  Nine  Instruments  and 
Sinfonia  Italiana.  His  Overture  in  C  sharp  minor 
was  played  at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  Molinari. 

Salzburg,  an  Austrian  city,  midway  between  Inns- 
bruck and  Linz,  near  the  border  of  Italy.  For  some 
years  its  musical  life  was  centered  about  the  Cathedral, 
which  was  completed  in  1628.  Its  fame  today  rests 
upon  the  Festival  held  every  year  in  summer  at  the 
Mosarteum.  In  1756  W.  A,  Mozart  was  born  here 
while  his  father  Leopold  Mozart  was  serving  the  court 
as  composer  and  as  a  violinist.  The  house  in  which 
the  Mozart  family  lived  for  twenty-seven  years  has 
been  preserved ;  in  it  may  be  viewed  the  room  in  which 
Mozart  was  born,  his  first  violin,  also  many  of  his  let- 
ters, manuscripts,  jewelry  and  family  portraits.  The 
Mozarteum  presents  orchestral  concerts  and  the  Con- 
servatory, adjoining  to  it,  offers  courses  in  all  branches 
of  music.  The  Mozarteum  furthers  research  in  the  life 
and  works  of  Mozart  and  publishes  their  findings  in  a 
yearbook.  Near  Salzburg  is  located  a  small  summer 
cottage,  called  the  "Magic  Flute  House,"  for  it  was 
here  that  Mozart  spent  much  of  his  time  while  com- 
posing The  Magic  Flute.  The  Salzburg  Festival,  last- 
ing for  about  a  month,  presents  the  operas  by  Mozart, 
as  well  as  several  operas  by  other  composers,  a  num- 
ber of  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Festspielhaus,  also 
numerous  recitals  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Mozarteum. 

Salzburg  Opera  Guild,  founded  by  Paul  Csonka. 
In  1932  Csonka  conceived  the  idea  for  a  revival  of 
opera  from  its  decadence  after  talks  with  Otto  Klem- 
perer.  In  1934,  with  the  aid  of  Klemperer  and  Stephan 
Zweig,  the  International  Opera  Studio  was  announced. 
Having  foraged  all  Europe  for  artists  musically  and 
histrionically  tempered  for  the  ensemble,  the  artistic 
directors,  Erede  and  Schulz-Breiden,  took  the  group 
to  the  Austrian  Alps  for  six  months'  study  and  re- 
hearsal of  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan  Tutte.  A  successful  trial 
premiere  in  Interlaken  was  followed  by  a  debut  in 
Vienna  in  the  fall  of  1935  in  the  small  theatre  of  Schon- 
brunn  Castle.  This  was  the  first  time  the  opera  had 
been  heard  in  original  Italian  since  Mozart  conducted 
the  first  performance  in  1790.  Back  in  isolation,  the 
Salzburg  Guild  plunged  into  the  long-forgotten  UOca 
del  Cairo  and  Darius  Milhaud's  Le  Pauvre  Matelot 
with  six  more  months  of  rehearsal.  Subscribing  to  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  and  Habimo  ideals,  they  perfected 
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ensemble,  overthrew  the  "star  system,"  lived  and 
worked  in  artistic  rapport.  In  the  summer  of  1936 
they  performed  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  with  unquali- 
fied success ;  thus  the  Salzburg  Opera  Guild  continued 
on  its  original  course,  enlarging  its  company,  replenish- 
ing the  repertoire  to  include  Monteverde's  The  Corona- 
tion of  Poppea,  Ibert's  Angeliqite  and  The  Matrimonial 
Market  by  Rossini.  The  ideal  of  the  Opera  Guild  is 
to  produce  opera  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  not  to  make  their  productions  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  one  country's  methods.  To 
this  end,  the  members  are  'required  to  live  together  and 
in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the 
rehearsal  of  each  opera.  .  Ernst  Krenek  and  Max 
Sturzenegger  are  both  conductors  for  the  Guild;  Hurok 
is  their  general  manager,  and  the  principal  singers  are 
Anne  Autti,  soprano;  Franco  Perulli,  tenor;  Hertha 
Glatz,  contralto;  Hans  Heinz,  tenor;  Marisa  Merlo, 
soprano;  Margarethe  Menzel,  soprano;  Leo  Weith, 
baritone,  and  Dezso  Ernster,  bass.  The  Guild  made 
its  New  York  debut  on  Nov.  6,  1937. 

Salzburg  Trapp  Choir,  contemporary  Austrian 
mixed  choir  of  eight  voices.  .  All  of  the  members  be- 
long to  the  family  of  the  Baron  George  von  Trapp ; 
they  include  his  wife,  five  daughters  and  two  sons. 
The  voices  are  divided  into  four  sopranos,  two  con- 
traltos, a  tenor  and  a  bass,  and  the  choir  is  directed  by 
Franz  Wasner.  They  made  their  debut  in  1936  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival;  have  appeared  in  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Italy ;  their  New  York  debut  was  made  in 
1938.  They  feature  a  cappella  works  of  the  isth  to 
1 7th  century,  groups  of :- songs  by  Schubert,  Brahms 
and  Max  Reger ;  Austrian  and  German  folk  songs ;  and 
authentic  Alpine  folk  songs  and  yodeling  from  the 
sections  about  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Upper  Austria  and 
Steirmark.  Each  member  also  performs  on  an  instru- 
ment, and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  their 
programs  are  selections  of  early  music  played  on  ver- 
tical flutes. 

Salzedo,  Carlos,  French  harpist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Arcachon,  Gironde,  Apr.  6,  1885.  He 
studied  at  the  Bordeaux  Conservatory,  and  then  with 
Schwartz,  de  Beriot  and:Hasselmans  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, later  making  harp  tours  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Spain,  Portugal,  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
becoming  solo  harpist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York.  He  then  formed  the  "Trio  de  Lutece" 
with  George  Barrere  arid  Paul  Kefer,  and  toured  ex- 
tensively with  it  as  a  member  of  the  trio,  and  as  solo- 
ist. Salzedo  served  in  the  World  War,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  "Societe  des  Compositeurs  de  Musique."  In 
1921,  with  Edgar  Varese,  he  founded  the  International 
Composers'  Guild.  He  has  written  a  sonata  for  harp 
and  piano,  a  concerto  for  harp  and  seven  wind  instru- 
ments, and  a  work,  Modern  Study  of  the  Harp.  In 
1937  he  produced  an  Untitled  Work  for  harp,  brasses 
and  strings. 
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Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble,  contemporary  American 
harp  ensemble  consisting  of  Carlo  Salzedo  and  six 
women  harpists.  It  has  toured  extensively  throughout 
the  United  States  in  a  repertoire  of  harp  music  ranging 
from  I7th  century  works  to  compositions  by  modern 
composers.  Its  playing  of  the  Salzedo  transcription  of 
Debussy's  Sunken  Cathedral,  and  of  some  of  the  works 
of  Bach,  is  considered  unusually  fine. 

Salzer,  Felix,  Austrian  musicologist  and  teacher  of 
theory,  born  Vienna,  June  13,  1904. 

Salzilli,  Crescentino,  early  iTth  century  Italian  com- 
poser; his  works  include  three  books  of  canzonets  and 
three  of  madrigals. 

Salzmann,  Karl  Gottfried,  Austrian  pianist,  com- 
poser and  music  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1797; 
died  there,  July  3,  1871 ;  his  compositions  include  stage 
music,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Salzmann,  Theodore,  German  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lungenau,  Oct.  18,  1854;  died  Leipzig, 
Feb.  4,  1928;  his  works  are  mainly  song  music  for  the 
guitar. 

Samann,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  cantor,  music  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1790;  died 
there,  Jan.  29,  1860;  his  compositions  include  a  Re- 
quiem, motets,  choruses,  songs  and  organ  music. 

Samara,  Spiro,  Greek  opera  composer,  born  Corfu, 
Nov.  29,  1861;  died  Apr.,  1917;  son  of  a  Greek  father 
and  an  English  mother;  pupil  of  Enrico  Stancampiano 
at  Athens,  and  of  Leo  Delibes  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. Due  to  the  influence  of  the  publisher  Sonzogno, 
his  first  stage  work,  Flora  mirabilis,  was  produced  at 
Milan  in  1886.  This  was  a  compromise  between  opera, 
ballet  and  spectacle,  and  set  to  a  fantastic  libretto  by 
Ferdinando  Fontana,  and  was  possibly  suggested  by  the 
flower-maiden  scene  in  Parsifal.  The  music  of  this 
work  showed  great  promise,  which  the  composer,  how- 
ever, was  never  to  fulfill.  Subsequent  operas  were  all 
inferior,  to  his  first  one,  although  some  of  them,  such 
as  La  Martire,  1894,  achieved  some  success. 

Samaroff,  Olga,  see  Stokowski,  Olga  Samaroff. 

Samazeuilh,  Gustave,  French  composer,  .and  music 
critic,  born  Bordeaux,  June  2,  1877;  studied  at  the 
ficole  des  Hautes  fitudes  Sociales,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
E.  Chausson  and  Vincent  d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Can- 
torum ;  then  became  music  critic  on  the  "La  Republique 
Fran^ise,"  and  contributed  articles  to  "Le  Guide  Musi- 
cal" and  the  "Courrier  Musical."  His  works  include 
£tude  Symphonique  for  orchestra,  Sommeil  de  Canope 
for  soprano  and  orchestra,  Deux  Poemes  chantes  for 
soprano  and  orchestra,  Fantaisie  elegiaque  for  violin 
and  piano,  Divertissement  Musette,  arranged  for  strings 
and  wood-wind,  chamber  and  piano  music  and  songs; 
also  a  life  of  Paul  Dukas,  published  in  1913,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  piano  transcriptions  of  works  by 
French  masters. 
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Sambuca  (Sambuke),  a  harp  type  instrument  of 
Oriental  origin.  The  term  is  applied  to  instruments 
of  the  psaltery  class  and  also  to  wind  instruments. 
Supposed  to  be  the  Sabeca  of  the  Bible  which  has  been 
translated  "sackbut." 

Samehtini,  Maurits,  Dutch  horn  player,  conductor 
and  orchestral  music  composer,  born  in  1863. 

Samet,  Elias  (Emile),  Austrian  composer,  born  Tar- 
now,  July  4,  1862;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  26,  1926;  his 
compositions  include  a  serenade  for  string  instruments 
and  harp,  also  a  string  quartet. 

Sametini,  Leon,  Dutch  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Rotterdam,  Mar.  16,  1886;  pupil  of  Sevcik;  made  his 
debut  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  under  Men- 
gelberg.  He  went  to  America  and  became  head  of  the 
violin  department  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College. 

Saminsky,  Lazare,  Russian  composer,  born  at  Vale- 
Gotzulovo,  near  Odessa,  Oct.  27,  1882.  He  matricu- 
lated in  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  but  finally  decided  tp  become  a 
composer,  studying  under  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Lia- 
doff.  After  three  years  .of  intensive  work,  his  first 
work  was  performed  in  public  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory  Orchestra.  In  1913  he  was  commissioned 
to  join  Baron  Horace  de  Guinzbourg's  ethnological 
expedition  to  study  the  religious  folk  music  of  Georgia. 
Following  the  absorption  of  this  Hebrew  folklore,  he 
wrote  the  Lament  of  Rachel  in  the  new  idiom.  In 
1920  Saminsky  went  to  New  York  and  became  an 
American  citizen  in  1926.  He  was  director  of  the 
League  of  Composers  and  musical  director  of  the 
leading  Jewish  temple  in  New  York.  His  works  for 
orchestra  include  five  symphonies,  the  fifth  being  writ- 
ten with  chorus,  Ausonia-Italian  Pages  and  Stilled 
Pageant.  Litanies  of  Women  was  written  for  a  ten- 
piece  chamber  orchestra  and  mezzo-soprano;  Venice 
and  Chassidic  Suite  being  other  works  for  chamber 
orchestra.  Among  his  choral  works  are  settings  of 
the  ninety-third  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh 
Psalms,  King  Saul  and  Three  Sacred  Songs  of  Jem*- 
men  and  Palestine.  His  opera  ballets  include  The 
Vision  of  Ariel,  The  Plague's  Gagliarda  and  Jephtha's 
Daughter.  In  addition  to  a  three-act  opera,  he  has 
composed  a  number  of  songs,  piano  pieces  and  solo 
works  for  violin  and  for  violoncello.  His  books  in- 
clude Music  of  Our  Day  and  Music  of  the  Ghetto  and 
the  Bible. 

Samisen  (or  Siamisen),  a  very  popular  Japanese 
instrument  of  the  lute-banjo  type.  The  body  is 
rectangular  with  a  belly  and  back  of  parchment.  It 
is  provided  with  three  strings  and  played  with  a  large 
ivory-tipped  wooden  plectrum.  The  samisen  was  in- 
troduced into  Japan  from  China  in  1560. 

Sam  Jeronymo,  Francesco  de,  see  Jeronymo,  Fran- 
cesco de  Sam. 

Sammarco,  Mario,  Italian  operatic  baritone,  born 
Palermo,  Sicily,  Dec.  13,  1873;  died  in  1930;  pupil  of 
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Antonio  Cantelli  at  Palermo;  made  his  debut  at  the 
Dal  Verme  Theatre,  Milan,  in  1894,  in  Puccini's  Le 
VilU.  He  then  sang  successfully  at  Brescia,  at  the 
La  Scala  Theatre,  Milan,  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Brussels, 
Odessa,  Moscow,  Warsaw",  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  made  a 
triumphal  London  debut  as  Scarpia  in  Tosca  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1905,  and  sang  there  annually  until  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War.  His  New  York  debut  was 
under  Hammerstein  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in 
1907.  He  had  a  beautiful  baritone  voice,  rich  and 
sweet,  and  of  a  high  range.  His  favorite  roles  were 
Rigoletto,  Don  Giovanni,  Falstaff,  lago  and  Tonio  in 
/  Pagliacci. 

Sammartini    (San   Martini),    Giovanni    Battista, 

Italian  composer,  born  at  Milan  in  1704;  died  there, 
Jan.  15,  1775;  brother  of  Giuseppe  Sammartini.  He 
was  self-taught  in  music,  and  became  organist  at  Milan, 
and  choirmaster  at  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  Mad- 
dalena.  Gluck  was  one  of  his  pupils.  He  was  a  fore- 
runner of  Haydn  in  symphonic  and  chamber  composi- 
tion, writing  operas,  twenty-four  symphonies  and 
church  music. 

Sammartini   (San  Martini)  Giuseppe  (Gioseffe), 

Italian  musician  and  composer,  born  at  Milan  about 
1693 ;  died  about  1750.  He  went  to  London  between 
1723  and  i729>  and  became  oboist  at  the  opera.  In 
1732  he  gave  concerts  with  Arrigoni,  and  excelled  all 
previous  performers  on  the  oboe  in  London.  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  made  him  musical  director  of  the 
Chamber  Concerts.  He  was  sometimes  called  "St. 
Martin  of  London"  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
Giovanni  Battista  Sammartini.  He  composed  twelve 
sonatas  for  two  oboes  and  bass,  six  flute  sonatas,  six 
concerti  grossi  and  eight  overtures. 

Sammartini  (San  Martino),  Pietro,  I7th  century 
Italian  composer  of  Florence;  his  works  include  sacred 
vocal  music. 

Sammond,  Herbert  Stavely,  American  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1871 ; 
pupil  of  Dudley  Buck ;  became  director  of  the  Morning 
Choral  Club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sammons,  Albert  Edward,  English  violinist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Feb.  23,  1886;  mainly  self- 
taught,  although  he  had  a  few  lessons  from  John  Saun- 
ders  and  Frederick  Weist-Hill.  Having  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  he  became  leader 
of  his  orchestra  for  five  years,  after  having  made  his 
debut  at  Kursaal,  Harrogate,  in  1906.  He  appeared 
frequently  as  a  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  in  1912  played  the  Saint-Saens'  concerto  before  the 
King  of  England,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  composer. 
In  1913  he  toured  Germany  with  the  Russian  ballet 
under  Monteux,  and  was  leader  of  the  London  String 
Quartet  for  nine  years.  As  a  performer  he  had  a  fine, 
and  apparently  effortless,  technic,  and  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  modern  violinists.  Notable  among  his  com- 
positions is  the  Phantasy  quartet  for  strings. 
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SamoilofF,  Lazar  S.,  Russian  baritone,  born  Kieff, 
Jan.  12,  1877;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory; 
made  his  debut  with  the  Kharkoff  Opera  Company  in 
1901,  and  later  opened  his  own  music  school  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Sampaix,  Leon,  Belgian  pianist  and  music  teacher, 
born  Liege,  Jan.  4,  1878;  studied  at  the  Liege  Con- 
servatory, made  his  debut,  appeared  in  recitals  in 
Europe  and  America  with  prominent  artists,  and  has 
taught  at  various  American  schools  and  conservatories. 

Sampogna  (Zampogna),  a  variety  of  the  Italian 
bagpipe.  It  has  two  drones  fingered  by  the  right  hand 
and  two  melody  pipes  fingered  by  the  left  hand.  The 
bag  is  held  and  squeezed  under  the  right  arm  after 
being  inflated  by  the  breath.  It  was  used  to  play  accom- 
paniments to  a  shrill  reed  pipe  called  a  cornemusa. 

Sampson,  George,  English  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  conductor,  born 
Clifton,  July  24,  1861 ;  studied  with  George  Riseley 
and  Harford  Lloyd;  his  compositions  include  instru- 
mental and  sacred  works;  his  writings  include  a  book 
on  the  elements  of  music. 

Sampson,  Richard,  English  ecclesiastic,  composer  of 
sacred  music  and  canon ;  born  about  1470 ;  died  Eccles- 
hall,  Sept.  25,  1554. 

Samson,  oratorio  by  George  Frederick  Handel,  com- 
posed to  words  from  John  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes, 
Hymn  on  the  Nativity  and  Lines  on  a  Solemn  Music; 
arranged  in  text  form  by  Newburgh  Hamilton.  It  was 
first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  during  the 
Lenten  season  of  1742,  and  was  repeated  successfully 
eight  times  in  1743. 

Samson  et  Delila,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Ferdinand  Lemaire,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
first  produced  at  Weimar  on  Dec.  2,  1877.  The  story 
is:  Samson,  a  judge  of  Israel,  has  partially  conquered 
the  Philistines ;  he  selects  Delila,  a  Philistine,  to  be  his 
mistress,  but  she  hates  him  because  he  does  not  really 
love  her.  The  high  priest  of  Dagon  tells  her  to  find 
out  the  secret  of  Samson's  strength ;  she  discovers  that 
its  source  is  his  hair  and  while  he  sleeps,  cuts  it  off. 
She  signals  from  the  window  to  the  Philistines  to 
capture  Samson;  he  is  imprisoned,  and  becomes  blind. 
At  Dagon's  feast  of  triumph,  he  is  brought  out  of 
confinement  to  be  jeered  at  and  hear  his  God  derided. 
Samson  seizes  the  pillars  of  the  building  where  the 
feast  is  taking  place,  and  brings  the  roof  down,  killing 
his  foes  as  well  as  himself. 

Samson-Himmelstjerna,  Guide  von,  Russian  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Livonia,  Feb.  27,  1871. 
He  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
founded  the  Riga  Philharmonic  Society,  and  directed 
the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  there.  His  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works,  songs,  piano  music 
and  choruses. 

Samuel,  Adolphe,  Belgian  composer,  born  Liege, 
July  n,  1824;  died  Ghent,  Sept.  ir,  1898;  studied  at 
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the  Liege  and  Brussels  Conservatories,  and  taught  at 
the  latter,  as  well  as  directing  the  Ghent  Conservatory 
and  founding  the  Brussels  Popular  Concerts  in  1865. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  symphonic  and  cham- 
ber music  and  choral  works. 

Samuel,  Harold,  English  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
London,  May  23,  1879;  died  Jan-  J5>  I937^  studied  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  with  Dann- 
reuther  and  Stanford,  and  made  his  piano  debut  at 
St.  James's  Hall  in  1894.  He  was  a  specialist  in  the 
music  of  Bach,  and  gave  many  concerts  in  Lonclon  and 
New  York.  He  also  taught  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London. 

Samuel,  Leopold,  Belgian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Brussels,  May  5,  1883 ;  studied  with  Edgar  Tinel 
and  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude vocal,  orchestral-,  operatic,  choral  and  chamber 
music. 

Samuel-Holeman,  Eugene,  Belgian  composer,  pian- 
ist, and  choral  conductor,  born  Schaerbeck,  near  Brus- 
sels, Nov.  3,  1863;  his  compositions  are  mainly  oper- 
atic. 

Samuel-Rousseau,  Marcel,  French  composer,  born 
Paris,  Aug.  18,  1882;  pupil  of  his  father,  Samuel  A. 
Rousseau,  and  Charles  Lenepveu;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano  and  operatic  music. 

Samuels,  German  court  musician  in  Schwerin,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  Aerophon  in  1912. 

Samuis,  an  African  instrument,  the  body  of  which 
consists  of  a  narrow,  flat  strip  of  wood.  A  metal 
string  or  a  cord  is  stretched  from  end  to  end,  and 
near  one  end  is  a  small  hole  through  which  the  player 
blows.  By  varying  tension  of  the  lips,  five  notes  can 
be  produced. 

San  Antonio,  American  city  in  the  state  of  Texas. 
It  is  the  location  of  the  Southwest  Music  Festival,  one 
of  the  most  important  festivals  held  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  United  States.  Other  musical  activities 
include  the  operatic  productions  of  the  San  Antonio 
Civic  Opera  Company  given  in  the  open-air  Sunken 
Garden  Theatre.  The  San  Antonio  Musical  Club  and 
the  Tuesday  Musical  Club  give  encouragement  to  the 
musical  life.  Many  concerts  are  held  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium,  and  several  series  of  artist-concerts  are 
held  annually.  The  Chaminade  Choral  Society  gives 
its  concerts  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuesday  Musi- 
cal Club. 

Sanborn,  John  Pitts,  contemporary  American  music 
critic,  born  at  Huron,  Mich. ;  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  active  as  a  critic  on  the  staff 
of  New  York  newspapers  for  some  time,  at  present 
being  chief  critic  and  music  editor  for  the  "New  York 
World-Telegram."  He  is  the  author  of  the  novels 
Prima  Donna,  Greek  Night;  also  of  the  opera  synopses 
in  The  Metropolitan  Book  of  the  Opera. 

San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  The,  American  opera 
company,  founded  in  1909  by  Fortuno  Gallo,  who  is 
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still  its  president  and  managing  director.  This  com- 
pany, which  presents  grand  opera  at  popular  prices, 
is  the  only  self-supporting  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  .States,  and  operates  entirely  without  any 
subsidy.  For  many  years  It  has  toured  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  being  the 
only  operatic  organization  to  play  in  many  of  the  cities 
which  it  visits.  The  repertoire  includes  the  standard 
French,  Italian,  and  German  operas,  as  well  as  occa- 
sional novelties  and  operas  in  English.  The  conductor 
is  Carlo  Peroni,  and  among  the  distinguished  artists 
who  have  sung  with  the  company  have  been  Maria 
Jeritza,  Martinelli,  Tito  Schipa,  Lucrezia  Bori,  Titta 
Ruffo,  Anna  Fitziu,  D'Alvarez,  Salaazar,  Coe  Glade, 
Richard  Bonelli,  Queena  Mario,  Bianca  Saroya,  Mario 
Valle  and  Dimitri  Onofrei.  The  company  holds  the 
record  for  the  largest  receipts  ever  known  for  an  out- 
door operatic  performance  when  the  gross  was  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars  ait  one  presentation  in  New  York. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Gallo  had  three  opera  companies  tour- 
ing the  country  simultaneously,  the  regular  San  Carlo 
Grand  Opera  Company,  a  special  company  with  Anna 
Fitziu,  Marie  Rapgold  and  Tamaki  Miura,  and  the 
Gallo  English  Opero  Company  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
repertoire.  The  company  invaded-  New  York  City  in 
May,  1938,  playing. .to  crowded  houses  at  the  Center 
Theatre  in  Rockefeller  Centre. 

San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  one  of  the  leading  Ital- 
ian opera  houses;  it  was  opened  at  Naples  in  1737, 
having  been  built  from  plans  drawn  by  General 
Medrano.  After  being  improved  by  Nicolini  and  Fuga, 
it  was  burned  down  in  1816,  but  was  entirely  rebuilt 
on  a  more  elaborate  scale  within  the  next  six  months 
by  Antonio  Niccolini.  It  was  once  more  restored  in 
1844,  and  is  the  closest  rival  to  the  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  3500.  It  has  had  many 
notable  premieres  including  Rossini's  Otello  and  Moise; 
Donizetti's  Lucia  and  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller. 

Sances,  Giovanni  Felice,  Italian  tenor,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  at  Rome  about  1600;  died  Vienna, 
Nov.  24,  1679  >'  singer  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  Vienna, 
where  he  became  choirmaster.  He  was  such  a  prolific 
composer  that  someone  remarked  to  the  Emperor  in 
1715  that  the  greater  part  of  the  chapel  was  still  filled 
with  his  compositions. 

Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  Eduardo,  see  Fuentes,  Edu- 
ardo. 

Sanchez-Deya,  Domingo,  Spanish  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Barcelona  in  1852;  studied  at  the 
Barcelona  Conservatory,  and  later  taught  there  for 
eighteen  years;  then  went  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1909, 
where  he  founded  an  Academy  of  Music;  his  works 
include  orchestral  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Sanchez-Gabanach,  Francisco  de  Paula,  Spanish 
composer,  born  Barcelona,  Feb.  6,  1845;  PUP^  °* 
Llorens  and  Gili ;  his  compositions  include  two  operas, 
a  Requiem  and  several  overtures. 
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Sanchez-Malaga,  Carlos,  South  American  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Peru,  Sept.  8,  1904;  his  works  in- 
clude compositions  for  piano,  flute,  orchestra  and  voice. 

Sancta  Marie,  see  Santa  Marie. 

Sanctis,  Cesare  de,  see  De  Sanctis,  Cesare. 

Sanctus,  the  hymn  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 
hosts,"  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the  Anaphora  or  mid- 
dle part  of  the  service.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  service 
it  is  preceded  by  the  Preface,  and  succeeded  by  the 
Benedicts. 

Sanctus  Seraphin,  see  Serafino,  Santo. 

Sand,  Bertha  Ehnn-,  see  Ehnn-Sand,  Bertha. 

Sand,  George  (real  name  Amantine  Lrucile  Aurore 
(Dupin),  Baroness  Dudevant),  French  novelist,  born 
at  Nohant  in  1804;  died  in  1876.  She  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  an  important  figure  in  the  artistic  and  politi- 
cal life  of  her  day.  Her  ten-year  friendship  with 
Chopin  is  partially  described  in  her  book,  A  Winter  in 
Majorca,  published  in  1842. 

Sandberg,  Helge,  Swedish  composer,  music  critic 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Bjuf,  Apr.  29,  1856;  died 
at  Stockholm  (  ?)  ;  his  works  include  songs  and  choral 
music. 

Sandberg,  Hilma,  Swedish  violinist,  born  at  Stock- 
holm in  1875  J  founded  the  first  Swedish  women's  string 
quartet  in  1910. 

Sandberg,  Mordechai,  Hebrew  composer,  born 
1897 ;  founded  a  Society  for  New  Music  at  Jerusalem 
in  Palestine;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral, 
piano,  orchestral,  dramatic,  and  chamber  music. 

Sandberg,  Oskar  Theodor,  Swedish  composer, 
teacher,  music  critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  Kris- 
tianstad,  Dec.  I,  1870;  died  Stockholm,  Dec.  12,  1926; 
studied  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  and  with  J. 
Dente,  later  continuing  his  studies  in  Germany;  his 
compositions  include  songs  and  choral  works. 

Sandberger,  Adolf,  German  musicologist  and  com- 
poser, born  Wurzburg,  Dec.  19,  1864.  He  studied  at 
the  Wurzburg  Music  School,  the  Munich  Conserva- 
tory and  the  Universities  of  Wurzburg  and  Berlin, 
and  became  custodian  of  the  music  section  of  the  Mu- 
nich Library  in  1889;  also  lecturer  and  professor  at 
Munich  University..  He  is  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  and  directed  the  publication  of  Monuments 
of  Bavarian  Music.  He  has  also  written  important 
musical  treatises,  a  short  life  of  Orlando  di  Lassus, 
and  a  thesis  on  Peter  Cornelius.  He  has  composed  an 
opera,  Ludwig  der  Springer,  a  symphonic  poem,  an  or- 
chestral prelude,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces,  choral  works  and  songs. 

Sandburg,  Carl,  American  poet  and  folksong  com- 
piler, born  Galesburg,  III,  Jan.  6,  1878.  He  began  to 
publish  poetry  in  1904;  by  1915  he  was  hailed  as  a 
poet  of  the  first  rank.  His  association  with  music  is 
in  connection  with  his  anthology  of  folk  songs  called 
The  American  Songbag,  in  which  he  gives  a  number 
of  interesting  classifications,  among  them  "Dramas  and 
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Portraits,"  "Minstrel  Songs,"  "Hobo  Songs,"  "The 
Big  Brutal  City,"  "Darn  Fool  Ditties,"  "Bandit  Biog- 
raphies" and  "Road  to  Heaven." 

Sandby,  Herman,  Danish  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Sandby,  near  Holbaek,  Mar.  21,  1881 ;  pupil  of ' 
Hugo  Becker  at  the  Frankfort  Conservatory.  After 
many  successful  tours  of  Scandinavia,  England  and 
Germany  he  went  to  America,  and  became  solo  'cellist 
with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  and  head 
of  the  'cello  department  at  the  Combs  Conservatory, 
Philadelphia.  Later  he  moved  to  New  York  and  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  concert  tours  throughout  the 
United  States.  His  works  include  a  'cello  concerto, 
three  string  quartets  and  some  stage  music. 

Sander,  Lothar,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Landstuhl,  Mar.  22,  1903;  his  works 
include  orchestral  music,  piano  trios  and  other  piano 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Sander,  Paul,  German  song-cycle  composer,  born 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Dec.  22,  1892. 

Sanders,  Davol,  American  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Warren,  R.  I.,  Feb.  26,  1877;  studied  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  with  Joseph  Joachim,  Carl  Halir, 
Herzogenberg  and  Berger;  became  a  concert  violinist; 
played  with  the  Schubert  String  Quartet  of  Boston, 
and  taught  in  New  York  and  New  England;  his  com- 
positions include  chamber  and  violin  music  and  songs. 

Sanders,  Herbert,  English  organist,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Wolverhampton  in  1878.  He  went 
to  Canada,  where  he  studied  at  McGill  University,  be- 
came church  organist  at  Ottawa,  conducted  the  Ottawa 
Oratorio  Society  and  became  associate  editor  of  the  new 
Canadian  Methodist  Hymnal;  his  compositions  include 
anthems,  songs  and  organ  music. 

Sanders,  Paul  F.,  Dutch  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Amsterdam,  Dec.  21,  1891;  pupil  of  Pijper;  his 
works  include  stage  music,  symphonic  and  piano  music 
and  songs ;  also  a  work  on  modern  Dutch  composers. 

Sanders,  Robert  L.,  American  composer,  born  at  Chi- 
cago in  1906. .  He  studied  at  the  Busch  Conservatory, 
Chicago,  abroad  with  Respighi  and  De  Lioncourt,  and 
received  an  American  Academy  in  Rome  prize.  He 
is  a  teacher  of  counterpoint,  organist,  choirmaster  and 
lecturer  on  hymnology  and  liturgical  music,  and  is  in- 
terested in  promoting  a  dignified  liturgy  for  the  liberal 
church.  His  compositions  include  the  orchestral  works, 
Suite  for  Large  Orchestra,  Concerto  in  A  minor  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  Two  Songs  for  soprano  and  or- 
chestra, and  Barn  Dances.  He  has  also  written  a  choral 
setting  of  the  XXIII  Psalm,  a  Trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello,  a  string  quartet  and  other  chamber  rmisic. 
His  Little  Symphony  was  one  of  two  compositions  to 
share  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety's award  for  a  short  symphonic  work  by  American" 
composers,  in  1937. 


SANDERSON— SANFORD 


Sanderson,  James,  English  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Workington,  Durham, 
1769;  died  about  1841. 

Sanderson,  Lillian,  American  mezzo  soprano,  born 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Oct.  13,  1867;  pupil  of  Stockhausen 
at  Frankfort-on-Main.  Her  debut  took  place  at  Berlin 
in  1890,  after  which  she  visited  all  the  musical  centres 
of  Europe.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Bungert,  she 
made  many  attempts  to  popularize  his  songs. 

Sanderson,  Sibyl,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Sacramento,  Dec.  7,  1865;  died  Paris,  May  16,  1903; 
pupil  of  Massenet,  Sbriglia  and  Mme.  Marchesi  in 
Paris;  made  her  operatic  debut  as  Manon  at  The 
Hague  in  1888;  sang  in  Thais,  which  Massenet  wrote 
for  her,  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1894,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in  1895  and  1898. 
In  Paris  she  was  usually  identified  with  the  operas  of 
Massenet,  who  regarded  her  as  his  greatest  interpreter, 
while  the  public  adored  her.  Her  tours  took  her  to 
Brussels,  St.  Petersburg  and  London. 

Sanderson,  Wilfred,  English  organist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  in  1878;  pupil  of  Bridge;  his  composi- 
tions include  piano  and  organ  music  and  many  songs. 

Sandhop,  Hans,  German  opera  singer  and  composer, 
born  Grimmen,  Nov.  24,  1883  J  his  works  include  bal- 
lads, songs  and  choruses. 

Sandi,  Luis,  Mexican  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Mexico  City,  Feb.  22,  1905;  student  at  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  has  been  chief  of  the 
Music  Department  in  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Educa- 
tion ;  his  compositions  have  been  inspired  by  folk  melo- 
dies, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  seek  to  propagate  the 
doctrine  of  communism. 

Sandoni,  Francesca,  see  Cuzzoni,  Francesco,* 

Sandoni,  Pietro  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Bologna  about  1680;  died  at  London  about  1750;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  cantatas  and  piano  so- 
natas. 

Sandor,  Arpad,  contemporary  Hungarian  pianist,  ac- 
companist and  writer  on  music,  born  Budapest,  June  5, 
1896;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  there, 
and  made  his  debut  as  a  concert  pianist  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  that  city  in  1918,  later  going  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  accompanist  for  prominent  artists. 
Since  1933  he  has  been  the  exclusive  accompanist  for 
Jascha  Heifetz,  previously  having  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  for  Lily  Pons,  Helen  Jepson,  Jessica  Drago- 
nette,  Cassado,  Giannini  and  Frieda  Hempel. 

Sandor,  Ergsi  Bosnyak,  Hungarian  coloratura  so- 
prano singer;  born  Kolozsvar  (now  part  of  Rumania), 
Aug.  28,  1883. 

Sandow,  Eugen,  German  violoncellist,  born  Berlin, 
Sept.  n,  1856. 

Sandre,  Gustave,  French  composer,  born  May  17, 
1843;  died  Paris,  Feb.  26,  1916;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano  and  chamber  music  works. 
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Sandrini,  Paolo,  Austrian  oboist  and  composer,  bom 
Gorz,  1782;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  15,  1813;  his  works 
include  music  for  the  flute  and  for  the  guitar. 

Sandstrom,  Gustaf,  Swedish  baritone,  born  Linkop- 
ing,  June  7,  1826;  died  Stockholm,  Aug.  20,  187*  • 
brother  of  Karl  Israel  Sandstrom.  '  ' 

Sandstrom,  Karl  Israel,  Swedish  composer,  organist 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Linkoping,  Nov.  14,  1824  • 
died  Gothenburg,  Nov.  21,  1880;  studied  at  the'stock- 
holm  Conservatory ;  his  compositions  include  songs  and 
choral  works. 

Sandt,  Max  van  de,  Dutch  composer,  concert  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Rotterdam,  Oct.  18,  1863;  died 
Cologne,  July  14,  1934.  * 

Sandvig,  Ingeborg,  Norwegian  singer,  born  Hamar 
Dec.  4,  1886;  studied  with  Gina  Hille,  Emilie  Kaula 
and^  Grace  ^  Morris,  and  made  her  concert  debut  in 
Christiania  in  1913.  She  is  well  known  for  her  poetic 
and  delicate  rendering  of  the  songs  of  Kjerulf/  Nord- 
raak,  Grieg  and  Sinding. 

Sandvik,  Elisabeth  Munthe  Kaas,  see  Munthe-Kaas 
Sandvik,  Elisabeth. 

Sandvik,  Ole  Mork,  Norwegian  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Hedemarken,  May  9,  1875; 
his  writings  include  studies  on  the  sources  of  Norwegian 
church  music. 

Sandvik,  P.,  Norwegian  organist;  born  at  Sondmor 
in  1847;  founded  the  Hamar  Choral  Society  in  1869. 

Sandvold,  Arild,  Norwegian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  June  2,  1895;  his  works  include  piano,  orches- 
tral and  vocal  compositions. 

Sandys,  William,  English  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  editor;  born  in  1792;  died  Feb.  18,  1874. 

Sanelli,  Gualtiero,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Parma; 
died  Dec.  15,  1861 ;  for  a  time  musical  director  at  the 
Italian  Theatre  in  Mexico  City;  his  compositions  in- 
clude several  operas. 

San-Fiorenzo,  Cesare,  Italian  piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Genoa,  Mar.  17,  1834;  died  there,  Dec. 
1909 ;  his  works  include  operas  and  piano  music. 

Sanford,  Harold,  American  conductor,  born  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1879;  pupil  of  Casimir  Podgor- 
ski,  ^Emil  Mollenhauer  and  Percy  Goetschius.  He  was 
a  violinist  in  an  orchestra  under  Victor  Herbert,  to 
whom  he  ^  later  became  an  assistant  conductor.  He 
did  a  considerable  amount  of  orchestrating  for  Herbert. 
He  has  been  the  musical  director  for  a  number  of  radio 
programs,  and  has  composed  music  for  plays,  orches- 
tral works,  and  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Sanford,  Samuel  Simons,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bridgeport  in  1849;  died  New  York, 
June  6,  1910;  pupil  of  William  Mason  and  Sebastian 
Bach  Mills  in  America,  later  studying  with  Rubinstein 
in  Europe.  In  1894  he  became  professor  of  applied 
music  at  Yale  and  aided  materially  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  music  department  there. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— SANGERBUND 


San  Francisco  (California),  an  American  city  which 
has  been  the  center  of  West  Coast  musical  activities  for 
many  years.  The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
(q.v.)  was  founded  in  1911,  and  is  at  present  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Monteux.  The  San  Francisco  Opera 
Association  gives  an  annual  opera  season  by  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Company  (q.v),  while  other  organiza- 
tions include  the  San  Francisco  String^  Quartet,  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Chorus,  the  Sinfonietta  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Giulio  Minetti,  the  Loring  Club  of  male 
voices,  founded  in  1909,  and  the  Bohemian  Club,  a 
private  organization,  founded  in  1902,  which  gives  an- 
nual open-air  productions  of  operas  and  dramas  by 
local  artists  in  the  redwood  forests  of  Sonoma  County* 
The  San  Francisco  Wind  Instrument  Ensemble  gives 
several  concerts  annually.  There  are  two  important 
music  clubs,  the  San  Francisco  Musical  Club  and  the 
Pacific  Music  Society.  Elaborate  plans  have  been  for- 
mulated for  the  appearance  of  the  various  San  Fran- 
cisco musical  organizations,  as  well  as  many  guest  artists 
and  ensembles  at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi- 
tion of  1939. 

San    Francisco    Opera    Company,    contemporary 
American  opera  company,  founded  in  1923  by  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Association,  and  giving  annual  sea- 
sons of  opera.    The  general  director  has  been  Gaetano 
Merola  since  the  inception  of  the  company,  and  per- 
formances are  given  in  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House. 
Local  singers  are  used  for  the  chorus  and  minor  r&les ; 
the  orchestra  is  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.     The 
Association   functions  in  collaboration  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Grand  Opera  Association  in  the  hiring  of 
personnel  and  the  building  of  scenery,  the  two  now 
owning  the  physical  productions  of  more  than  fifty 
operas.     Among  the  many  operas  produced  mention 
may  be  made  of  Manon,  Salome?,  La  Boheme,  La 
Traviata,  Hansel  and  Gretel,  Lakiner,  Otello,  Tann- 
hduser,  Mignon,  Faust,  Madame  Butterfly,  Carmen,  La 
Tosca,  La  Rondine,  The  Bartered  Bride,  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  Mephistopheles,  Turandot  and  La  Cena  Delia 
Beffe.    The  personnel  has  included  many  distinguished 
artists,    including   Homer,    Jeritza,    Macbeth,    Mario, 
Manski,  Meisle,  Morgana,  Muzio,  Rethberg,  Telva,  Alt- 
house,  Amato,   Chamlee,  D'Angelo,  De  Luca,   Gigli, 
Jagel,  Johnson,  Lauri-Volpi,  Martinelli,  Pinza,  Rothier, 
Schipa,  Scotti,  Tibbett,  Thomas,  Tokatyan,  Flagstad, 
Pons,  List  and  Bonelli. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organiza- 
tion which  made  its  inaugural  performance  on  Dec.  29, 
1911,  under  the  baton  of  Henry  Hadley  (q.v.).  The 
orchestra  at  that  time  had  sixty-five  members,  and  was 
sponsored  by  the  Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
During  the  four  years  of  Hadley's  leadership,  the  or- 
chestra appeared  in  concert  between  ten  and  twenty 
times  each  season.  The  reception  granted  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  Panama  Pacific  Ex- 
position, however,  showed  the  musical  appetite  of  the 


city.    During  the  summer  the  orchestra  was  augmented 
to  eighty  men  and  the  concert  season  extended.   Alfred 
Hertz  was  engaged  as  regular  conductor,  and  the  or- 
chestra was  thus  placed  among  the  front  rank  orches- 
tras of  the  country.    The  first  season  inaugurated  an 
offering  of  seventy  appearances,  including  not  only  San 
Francisco,  but  the  University  of  California,  Stanford 
University,  Sacramento,  Stockton  and  Fresno  as  well 
as  other  local  communities.    Hertz  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  but  internal  difficulties  developed  within  the  Mu- 
sical Association  which  brought  about  his  resignation 
in  1929,  and  also  serious  difficulties  in  the  depression 
years.     During  the  next  two  years  half  the  concerts 
were  conducted  by  Basil  Cameron;  the  remainder  by 
Issay  Dobrowen.    Dobrowen  then  conducted  alone  for 
three  years,  his  place  being  taken  only  occasionally  by 
Hertz  and  Molinari.    In  1934-35  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  orchestra  was  such  that  Dobrowen  and  two 
others  were  the  only  members  whose  contracts  were 
renewed.    The  next  year  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  voted 
a  half -cent  increase  in  their  municipal  bill  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  orchestra,  thereby  forming  a  definite  an- 
nual subsidy.   The  city  of  San  Francisco  had  previously 
bought  the  orchestra's  services  for  a  series  of  low- 
priced  concerts  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  and  had  en- 
gaged symphony  players  to  give  school  children's  free 
concerts.    With  city  subsidy,  Pierre  Monteux  was  en- 
gaged as  permanent  conductor.    The  regular  concerts 
are  now  offered  in  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House, 
a  magnificent  building  of  recent  construction.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  orchestra's  history  is  the  inception  of 
women  into  the  personnel  before  they  were  admitted 
into  any  other  orchestra.    Hertz  began  this  by  engaging 
a  woman  violinist,  and  later  had  eight  women  in  the 
string  section:     Since  1935   the  Musical  Association 
has  had  a  committee  sponsoring  a  Young  People's  Con- 
cert Series  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Schelling. 

Sanft  (Ger.),  soft,  low. 

Sangalli,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born  Roman- 
engo,  Cremona,  Feb.  i,  1820;  died  Varese,  Sept.  23, 
1892;  his  compositions  include  piano  music  and  songs. 

San-Gen-Dakin,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  trapezoidal  wooden  box  mounted  with  about 
forty  strings  passing  over  two  bridges. 

San-Gen-Kin,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with 
three  strings.  The  body  is  a  half-cylinder  often  made 
of  a  bamboo  stalk.  The  upper  flat  surface  carries  two 
bridges  over  which  the  strings  pass. 

Sanger,  Bertrand  Eugen,  contemporary  Austrian 
composer,  born  in  Austria ;  his  works  include  the  oper- 
ettas Der  Pfiffikus,  Die  Bonbonniere  and  Das  Singspiel 
der  Czarin,  performed  in  Munich,  Vienna  and  Prague 
respectively. 

Sangerbund  (Ger.),  a  name  used  by  organizations 
usually. '  comprising  German  singers,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  part-songs. 
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SANGERMANO— SANTA-COLOMA  SOURGET 


Sangermano,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Ar- 
pino,  Caserta,  Oct.  14,  1846;  pupil  of  Mercadante;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  church  music,  a  symphony 
and  chamber  music. 

Sangiacomo-Respighi,  Elsa,  see  Olivieri  Sangia- 
como-Respighi,  Elsa. 

Sangiorgi,  Filippo,  Italian  composer,  born  Rome, 
Apr.  16,  1831 ;  died  there,  Feb.  4, 1901 ;  he  wrote  church 
music  and  songs. 

Sangiovanni,  Antonio,  Italian  vocal  teacher,  born 
Bergamo,  Sept.  14,  1831;  died  Milan,  Jan.  1892.  A 
graduate  of  the  Milan  Conservatory,  he  was  a  professor 
there  from  1854-92. 

Sanglot  (Fr.),  literally  "sob";  an  obsolete  harpsi- 
chord grace. 

Sangster,  Walter  Hay,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  London  in  1835;  pupil  of  Rea.  He 
played  at  several  important  churches ;  his  works  include 
cantatas,  anthems,  organ  pieces,  piano  music  and  songs. 
San-Hsien,  a  three-stringed  Chinese  guitar.  It  has 
a  shallow  cylindrical  body  covered  top  and  bottom  with 
snakeskin  and  is  plucked  by  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum ; 
it  is  used  by  street  singers. 

Sani,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Ferrara,  Feb.  6,  1877 ;  died  Oct.  10,  1933 ;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  cantatas,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

San  Josepho,  Benedictus  a,  see  Benedictus  a  San 
Josepho. 

Sanjuan  Nortes,  Pedro,  Spanish  composer,  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  born  San  Sebastian,  Nov.  15,  1886; 
pupil  of  Bartolome  Perez  Casas  and  Joaquin  Turina. 
He  was  a  violinist  in  the  Orquesta  Sinf  onica,  Madrid, 
a  regimental  bandmaster,  and  in  1924  became  an  or- 
chestral conductor  at  Havana,  Cuba.  His  music,  which 
is  modernistic,  includes  symphonic  works,  piano  and 
violin  pieces  and  choral  works. 

Sankey,  Ira  David,  American  evangelist  singer  and 
hymn  composer,  born  Edinburgh,  Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1840; 
died  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1908.  A  Methodist 
choir  singer,  he.  gave  up  a  government  position  as 
collector  of  internal  revenue  to  be  an  evangelist  singer 
wi,th  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  thereafter  toured  exten- 
sively. One  of  the  developers  of  "gospel  hymns,"  he 
wrote  many  hymns,  and  also  books  on  hymns. 

S'Anku,  an  East  Indian  conch-shell  trumpet,  also 
called  skunk. 

San  Martino,  Pietro,  see  Sammartini,  Pietro. 
San  Martino  di  Valperga,  Count  Enrico,  Italian 
musicologist,  born  Turin,  Mar.  11,  1863  J  Pupil  at  Turin 
of  Rossaro,  Forneris,  and  Bellardi.  In  1888  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Accademia 
Filharmonica  and  of  the  Circolo  dei  Musicisti.  Becom- 
ing, in  1905,  president  of  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia 
there,  he  greatly  improved  it  and  was  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  orchestral  concerts  in  various  sec- 
tions of  Rome.  Among  his  numerous  works  on  music 
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is  a  treatise  on  the  decadence  of  musical  composition  in 
Italy  following  the  classical  period. 

San  Miguel,  Mariano,  Spanish  composer  and  clari- 
nettist, born  at  Ofiate,  Giupuzcoa;  died  in  1936.  He 
founded  the  musical  review  Harmonia  at  Madrid. 

Sanne,  Viggo,  Norwegian-Danish  composer,  teacher 
and  choirmaster,  born  Christiania,  Aug.  10,  1840;  died 
Copenhagen,  July  22,  1896;  pupil  of  Tofte  and  Gebauer. 
A  teacher,  and  later  an  inspector,  of  vocal  music  in  the 
Danish  public  schools,  he  wrote  songs,  among  which 
his  songs  for  children  became  popular. 

Sannemann,  Friedrich,  German  musicologist,  born 
Rossla,  Harz,  July  9,  1866;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  20,  1929. 
He  wrote  a,  study  on  , music  in  the  evangelical  Latin 
schools  during  the  1 6th  century. 

Sannemann,  Max,  German  piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Seehausen,  Altmark,  Apr.  15,  1867;  died 
at  Ballenstedt  in  1929  ( ?).  He  wrote  ballets  and  piano 
pieces. 

San-No-Tsuzumi,  a  Japanese  dumbbell-shaped 
drum. 

Sa  Noronha,  Francisco  de,  see  Noronha,  Francisco 
de  Sd. 

San  Raffaele,  Count  Benevento  di,  late  i8th  cen- 
tury Italian  violinist,  composer  and  writer.  Royal  direc- 
tor of  studies  at  Turin,  he  composed  six  duets  for  vio- 
lin (published  at  London  in  1770)  and  wrote  two  let- 
ters on  the  art  of  music. 

Sanroma,  Jesus  Maria,  Porto  Rican  pianist,  and 
teacher,  born  Carolina,  P.  R.,  Nov.  7,  1903.  He  became, 
in  1925,  pianist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  taught  in  Boston. 

San  Sebastian  (Donostia),  P.  Jose  Antonio  (real 
name  Zulaica),  Spanish  composer  and  music  editor, 
born  San  Sebastian,  Jan.  10,  1886.  He  has  written 
a  number  of  songs,  choral,  operatic,  piano  and  chamber 
music  works,  and  has  collected  folk  melodies  from  the 
Basque  country. 

Sansone,  Enrico,  Italian  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Naples,  Aug.  13,  1859;  pupil  of 
Pinto  and  Paolo  Serrao.  After  conducting  in  Italy,  he 
became  a  teacher  and  conductor  in  Chicago  and  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choral, 
instrumental,  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Santa  Cecilia,  Regia  Accademia  di,  Italian  music 
institute,  located  at  Rome;  founded  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII  in  1584. 

Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra,  contemporary  Italian  sym- 
phony orchestra.  It  is  the  finest  orchestra  in  Rome; 
besides  its  regular  winter  season,  it  gives  summer  con- 
certs in  the  Rom^n  Forum.  Molinari  is  the  conductor. 

Santa-Coloma  Sourget,  Eugenie  de,  French  singer, 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Bordeaux,  Feb.  8,  1827; 
pupil  of  Zimmerman,  Bertini  and  Arregui.  She  early 
showed  extraordinary  talent  and  at  seventeen  exhibited 
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remarkable  ability  as  a  vocalist.  Her  compostions  in- 
clude an  opera,  a  trio,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Santa  Maria  (Sancta  Marie),  Fr.  Thomas  de, 
i6th  century  Spanish  Dominican  monk,  composer,  or- 
ganist and  writer,  born  at  Madrid;  died  in  1580.  He 
wrote  church  music,  and  in  1565  published  a  treatise  on 
the  art  of  playing  fantasies  on  keyboard  and  other  in- 
struments. 

Santelmann,  William  Henry,  German-American 
bandmaster  and  composer,  born  Offensen,  Hanover, 
Sept.  24,  1863.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory, later  becoming  conductor  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Band  and  of  a  theater  orchestra  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  compositions  include  marches  and  dance 
music  for  band  and  orchestra. 

Santen-Kolff,  Jan  van,  Dutch  musicologist,  born 
Rotterdam,  Apr.  19,  1849;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  29,  1896. 
He  wrote  numerous  articles  and  essays  on  Wagner's 
works. 

Santi,  Angelo  de,  see  De  Santi,  Angela. 

Santi,  Orlandi,  Italian  composer  and  conductor,  died 
at  Mantua  in  July,  1619.  Successor  of  Monteverdi 
(1612)  as  choirmaster  at  Mantua,  he  wrote  arias,  duets 
and  five  books  of  madrigals,  as  well  as  an  opera, 
Galatea,  which  now  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

Santini,  Fortunato,  Abbe,  Italian  collection  of 
scores,  born  Rome,  Jan.  5,  1778;  died  there  in  1862; 
owner  of  one  of  the  finest  musical  libraries  ever  assem- 
bled. His  entire  life  was  spent  in  searching  for  the 
works  erf  the  old  masters  in  various  Italian  libraries  and 
making  full  scores  from  the  part-books.  As  early  as 
1820  the  catalogue  of  his  manuscript  scores  listed  a 
thousand  titles  by  more  than  seven  hundred  composers. 

Santir,  a  Turkish  plucked  instrument  similar  to  the 
khudra  katyayana-vina  (q.v.),  but  having  nearly  four 
times  as  many  strings. 

Santis,  Giovanni  de,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer;  lived  at  Naples  about  1750.  His  works 
include  six  chamber  sonatas  for  two  stringed  instru- 
ments and  cembalo;  and  twelve  sonatas  for  transverse 
flute  or  violin  solo  with  basso  continue  or  violoncello. 

Santley,  Charles,  English  baritone,  composer  and 
author,  born  Liverpool,  Feb.  28,  1834;  died  Hove, 
Sept.  22,  1922;  pupil  of  Garcia.  He  made  his  debut 
as  Adam  in  Haydn's  Creation,  achieved  a  wide  reputa- 
tion in  England  and  was  in  demand  for  the  most  im- 
portant English  festivals.  He  appeared  in  opera  at 
Covent  Garden  and  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany, touring  with  it  for  several  years.  Not  long  after 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  debut  he  was  knighted. 
He  wrote  a  mass  and  other  church  music,  and  also  pub- 
lished several  books  on  the  voice  and  on  the  art  of 
singing. 

Santner,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  writer  and  choir- 
master, born  Salzburg,  Jan.  26,  1819;  died  there,  Apr. 
19,  1885.  He  wrote  masses  and  male  choruses,  and  also 
published  a  work  on  composition. 
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Santo,  Lapis,  see  Lapis  Santo. 

Santo,  Seraphino,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Venice  about  1675  >"  died  there,  in  1730.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  under  Niccolo  Amati  and,  after  working 
at  Udine,  settled  in  Venice.  His  instruments,  made  of- 
fine  wood  and  with  sound  holes  resembling  Stainer's, 
look  not  unlike  those  of  Francesco  Ruggieri  and  Amati. 

Santojanni,  Giuseppe,  Italian  music  publisher,  born 
about  1854;  died  Naples,  July  31,  1935. 

Santoliquido,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  born 
San  Giorgio  a  Cremona,  Naples,  Aug.  6,  1883 ;  studied 
under  Falchi  at  the  Liceo  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome.  Having 
written  an  orchestral  work  in  his  student  days  and  con- 
ducted it  at  Nuremberg,  he  produced  an  opera  in  Milan. 
Then  he  went  to  Tunis  and  dwelt  in  a  remote  Arab 
village.  An  orchestral  piece  based  on  Arab  melodies, 
written  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  was  performed  at 
Tunis  and  Algiers  by  an  orchestra  of  Serbian  refugees. 
He  has  writen  various  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 
His  general  attitudes  are  those  of  the  younger  Italian 
school. 

Santucci,  E.,  Italian,  violin  maker,  born  at  Saint 
Lucie  de  Tallano,  Corsica,  in  1873.  He  works  at  Saint 
Raphael,  making  good  instruments  on  the  Niccolo, 
Amati  and  Stradivarius  models,  with  a  dark  yellow 
varnish. 

Santucci,  Marco,  Italian  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  Camaiore,  Tuscany,  July  4,  1762 ;  died  Lucca,  Nov. 
29,  1843;  studied  at  the  Loreto  Conservatory,  Naples, 
later  becoming  choirmaster  at  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome. 
He  wrote  sacred  choral  pieces  for  as  many  as  forty- 
eight  parts,  other  sacred  vocal  music,  as  well  as  in- 
strumental and  organ  works. 

Sanz,  Gaspar,  middle  I7th  century  Spanish  guitar- 
ist, conductor  and  author,  born  at  Calanda,  Aragon. 
He  published  in  1674  a  book  of  instruction  for  the 
Spanish  guitar,  interesting  because  it  contains  contem- 
porary Spanish  dance  music. 

Sanzogno,  Nino,  contemporary  Italian  conductor, 
from  Venice.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Herman  Scherchen. 

Sapellnikoff,  Vassily,  Levovitch,  Russian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Odessa,  Nov.  2,  1868;  pupil  of 
Louis  Brassin  and  Sophie  Menter  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  in  1888  at 
Hamburg  with  a  Tschaikowsky  concerto  played  under 
the  composer's  direction.  Then  he  made  successful 
tours  throughout  Europe,  later  becoming  professor  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  for  a  short  period,  after 
which  he  resumed  his  concert  tours.  He  subsequently 
resided  in  various  German  cities  and,  briefly,  in 
Florence.  .  His  published  works  are  exquisite  little 
pieces  for  piano. 

Saperton,  David,  American  pianist,  theoretical 
writer  and  composer,  born  Pitts,  Pa.,  Oct.  29, 
1889.  He  studied  the  piano  with  J.  H.  Gittings  and 
August  Spameth,  making  his  New  York  debut  in 
1904  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  Later  he  studied  theory 
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with  Hugo  Kaun  in  Berlin,  and  appeared  in  joint  re- 
cital with  Geraldine  Farrar  in  1908.  From  1909  to 
1912  he  toured  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and 
has  also  concertized  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
.In  1924  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  he  is  now  col- 
laborating with  Josef  Hofmann  on  a  book,  The  Virtu- 
oso Art  of  the  Pianist. 

Sapio,  Clementine  Vere,  see  Vere-Sapio,  Clemen- 
tine Duchene  de. 

Sapio,  Romualdo,  Italian  conductor,  vocal  teacher, 
and  translator,  born  Palermo,  Sept.  8,  1858;  pupil  of 
Caracciolo,  La  Cara,  Locascio  and  Platania.  He  con- 
ducted Patti's  tours  of  North  and  South  America,  the 
operatic  and  concert  tours  of  Albani  and  Nordica,  and 
the  inaugural  season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Chicago 
Auditorium.  In  1892  he  settled  in  New  York  as  a 
teacher  of  singing  and  head  of  the  vocal  department 
of  the  National  Conservatory.  He  has  translated  va- 
rious Italian  and  German  operas  into  English. 

Sapirstein,  David,  American  pianist,  born  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1889.  He  studied  with  teachers  in 
Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  Berlin,  where  he  took  les- 
sons from  Hugo  Kaun.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  with  orchestra  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  in  his  native  city.  Six  years  later  he 
played  Chopin's  E  minor  concerto  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Orchestra.  He  made  his  Berlin  debut  with 
Geraldine  Farrar  in  a  joint  recital,  later  visiting  180 
cities  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia  and  Scandi- 
navia. 

Sappho,  Greek  poetess,  born  near  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  B.  C. ;  the  place  of  her  birth  has  been  dis- 
puted. It  is  known  that  between  604  and  592  she  fled 
from  Mytilene  to  Sicily  to  escape  some  unknown  calam- 
ity. The  story  of  her  love  for  Phaon  is  too  familiar 
to  require  repetition.  Of  her  poems  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  and,  naturally,  no  music.  It  is  to  be  con- 
jectured that  she  knew  and  taught  such  music  as  may 
have  been  in  use  in  that  remote  age.  Her  most  com- 
plete surviving  work  is  an  ode  to  Aphrodite. 

Sar,  Rafael  Peacan  del,  see  Peacan  del  Sar,  Rafael 
Saraband,  a  slow,  stately  dance  which  became  popu- 
lar in  England,  Spain  and  France  during  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. Its  origin  is  doubtful;  Fuertes  in  his  "History 
of  Spanish  Music"  asserts  that  a  dancer  named  Zara- 
banda,  who  lived  in  either  Seville  or  Guayaquil,  in- 
vented it,  while  other  authorities  believe  it  to  be  of 
Oriental  origin.  The  Saraband  was  at  first  quite  vulgar  ; 
however,  it  soon  was  transformed  into  a  purer  form, 
and  in  1588  was  danced  at  the  court  of  France.  In 
England  it  became  a  country  dance ;  about  the  middle  of 
the  I7th  century  it  was  introduced  into  the  suite,  where 
it  preceded  the  cpncluding  gigue.  The  Saraband  was 
in  either  3-2  or  3-4  time,  began  on  the  down  beat,  and 
concluded  either  on  the  second  or  third  beat. 
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Saracini,  Claudio,  early  i;th  century  Italian  com- 
poser; perhaps  a  pupil  of  Monteverdi.  Between  1614-24 
he  published  six  books  of  sacred  and  secular  vocal 
works. 

Saradieff,  Konstantin  Solomonovich,  Russian  vio- 
linist, conductor  and  teacher,  born  Derbent,  Darghestan 
Oct,  8,  1877;  pupil  of  Krimaly,  Tanejeff,  Ippolitoff^ 
Ivanoff  and  Nikisch.  He  taught  violin  playing  at  the 
Synodal  School  in  Moscow,  conducted  the  Sokolniky 
Concerts  there  during  several  seasons  and  also  asso- 
ciated himself  with  a  number  of  movements  to  bring 
music  to  the  masses.  He  later  became  director  of  the 
State  Institute  of  Theatrical  Art  at  Moscow. 

Saran,  August  Friedrich,  German  composer 
teacher,  choral  conductor  and  writer,  born  Altenplathow' 
Saxony,  Feb.  28,  1836;  died  Bromberg,  Feb.  23  ig?2- 
pupil  of  Friedrich  Ehrlich  and  Robert  Franz.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  pieces,  and  also 
notable  arrangements  of  old  German  songs.  He  has 
written  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Saran,  Franz  Ludwig,  German  musicologist,  born 
Altranstadt,  near  Liitzen,  Oct.  27,  1866;  died  Erlangen, 
Apr.  24,  1931;  nephew  of  August  Friedrich  Saran.  A 
professor  of  German  philology  and  literature,  he  wrote 
several  valuable  studies  of  early  music. 

Sarangi,  an  East  Indian  bowed  instrument.  It  has 
three  gut  strings  and  sympathetic  strings  of  wire  and 
a  tone  resembling  that  of  the  viola.  It  is  popular  among 
the  lower  classes. 

Sarasate  (y  Navascues),  Pablo  Martin  Meliton, 

Spanish  violinist,  born  Pamplona,  Mar.  10,  1844;  died 
Villa  Navarra,  Biarritz,  Sept.  20,  1908.  He  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  became  a  favorite  pupil 
of  Alard;  after  winning  prizes  in  solfeggio  and  in 
violin-playing,  he  became  a  pupil  in  harmony  o'f  Reber, 
but  abandoned  the  idea  of  being  a  composer,  choosing 
the  more  lucrative  career  of  a  virtuoso.  He  soon  be- 
came known  in  Paris  and  the  French  provinces,  and 
on  the  Spanish  peninsula  for  his  remarkable  tone, 
amazing  feats  of  memory,  and  his  prodigious  technique; 
also  his  quaint  mannerisms  and  odd  appearance  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  power  as  a  box-office  attrac- 
tion. He  determined  to  make  himself  known  not  only 
in  France  and  Spain,  but  in  all  the  musical  centers  in 
the  world,  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  toured  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  in  England 
and  in  North  and  South  America.  His  tours  were 
nothing  less  than  a  succession  of  triumphs;  when  he 
visited  Pamplona,  his  appearance  was  an  excuse  for  a 
public  ^  festival.  Sarasate's  playing  was  distinguished 
by  purity  of  style,  brightness  of  tone  and  extraordinary 
facility.  The  force  and  power  of  his  performances  were 
remarkable,  and  the  strength  of  his  personality  was 
so  great  that  many  superstitious  persons  fancifully  at- 
tributed to  him  hypnotic  gifts.  His  repertory  was  enor^ 
mous,  comprising  the  concertos  of  the  German  masters 
and  the  works  of  the  French  and  Belgian  schools.  Lalq 
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composed  the  first  violin  concerto  and  the  Symphonic 
Espagnole,  especially  for  him,  and  Max  Bruch  did  like- 
wise with  the  second  concerto  and  the  Scottish  Fantasie. 
He  wrote  for  himself,  and  played  most  exquisitely, 
many  solos  and  arrangement  of  airs  from  operas  by 
various  composers.  He  owned  two  fine  Stradivarius 
violins;  one  dated  1724,  the  only  one  he  ever  used  in 
public,  was  left  to  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  the 
other,  dated  1713,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory in  Madrid.  His  best  known  works  are 
Zigeunerweisen,  Jota  Aragonesa,  and  four  books  of 
Spanish  dances  which  are  still  among  the  most  popular 
of  solo  works  for  the  violin. 

Saratoga  Spa  Music  Festival,  contemporary  Amer- 
ican music  festival  founded  at 'Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
in  1937.  A  series  of  eight  concerts  is  given  annually 
during  September  by  a  string  orchestra  of  twenty- four 
members,  all  of  whom  are  part  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra.  The  festival  is  held 
in  the  Spa  Theatre,  and  is  subsidized  in  part  by  the 
Saratoga  Springs  Authority,  which  is  a  State  agency. 
The  orchestra  is  conducted  by  F.  Charles  Adler,  and 
the  programs  are  arranged  so  as  to  present  works  by 
native  composers  as  well  as  outstanding  parts  of  the 
standard  orchestral  repertoire. 

Sardana,  a  Spanish  dance  peculiar  to  the  country 
people  of  Catalonia ;  it  is  performed  to  an  accompaniT 
ment  played  on  a  small  flute  and  a  side  drum. 

Sarderi,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Terra- 
nova  in  1845.  He  wrote  numerous  popular  songs. 

Sargent,  Cora  Decker,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser ;  her  compositions  consisted  chiefly  of  songs. 

Sargent,  Harold  Malcolm  Watts,  English  organist 
and  conductor,  born  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  Apr.  29, 
1895.  He  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists  while  still  a  student  at  Stamford,  and  in 
1911  he  went  to  study  with  the  organist  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Melton  Mowbray  Parish  Church.  The  war  seriously 
interrupted  Sargent's  musical  activities,  but  in  spite  of 
his  military  duties,  he  became  a  Mus.  Doc.  in  1919.  In 
1921  he  had  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a  composition  of 
his  own  at  a  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Concert.  Later 
he  was  appointed  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  as  junior  orchestral  conductor.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  in  opera  with  the  British 
National  Opera  Company,  conducting  Williams'  Hugh 
the  Drover  and  Hoist's  At  the  Boar's  Head.  The  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society  invited  him  to  conduct  a  program 
of  English  orchestral  works,  after  which  he  was  much 
in  demand  for  special  performances  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  1931  he  became  musical  director  of  "British 
International  Pictures." 

Sari,  Ada  (Szajerowna,  Jadwiga),  Polish  colora- 
tura soprano,  born  at  Stary  Lacz,  Galicia,  in  1888.  She 
became  famous  in  a  variety  of  roles  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  England,  Poland  and  America. 
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Sarinda,  see  Serinda. 

Sarisburiensis     (Salesberiensis),     Johannes,    see 

Johannes  Sarisburiensis. 

Sarly,  Henry,  Belgian  composer,  teacher  and  theo- 
rist, born  Tirlemont,  Dec.  28,  1884;  pupil  of  Leon  Du 
Bois,  Huberti,  Gilson  and  Tinel.  His  compositions  in- 
clude instrumental,  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
works,  as  well  as  two-score  songs,  among  which  are 
children's  songs  (some  with  Flemish  text).  He  also 
published  a  book  on  harmony. 

Sarmiento,  Salvatore,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Palermo  in  1817;  died  Naples,  May  13, 
1869;  pupil  of  Furno,  Zingarelli  and  Donizetti.  He 
wrote  five  operas,  a  cantata,  sacred  music  and  songs. 

Sarnecka,  Jadwiga,  Polish  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Slawuta,  Wolhynia,  in  1878;  died  at  Cracow  in 
1913.  In  several  songs  (with  her  own  text)  and  piano 
pieces  she  tried  to  reflect  suffering  and  sorrow. 

Sarnette,  Eric,  contemporary  French  composer  and 
acoustician.  He  has  been  quoted  as  favoring  the  in- 
vention of  new  musical  instruments  especially  designed 
for  radio  broadcasting. 

Saro,  J.  Heinrich,  German  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Jessen,  Saxony,  Jan.  4,  1827;  died  Berlin, 
Nov.  27,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Bohmer  and  Marx/  His  band 
won  the  international  contest  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1867,  and  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Boston 
Jubilee,  1872.  Among  his  compositions  are  an  opera, 
a  symphony,  chamber  music  and  marches. 

Sarrazin,  Konrad,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Pesch,  Sept.  5,  1869;  died  Frei- 
burg, July  7,  1935.  He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  choral 
works,  some  with  orchestra. 

Sarrette,  Bernard,  French  founder  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, born  Bordeaux,  Nov.  27,  1765;  died  Paris, 
Apr.  13,  1858.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  National 
Guard  at  Paris ;  about  1789  he  brought  together  a  group 
of  musicians  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Parisian  Band 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  city  of  Paris  assumed  the 
expenses  of  this  organization  which  was  increased  to 
seventy  members.  Payments  were  suspended  in  1792, 
but  Sarrette  held  the  band  together,  and  established 
a  free  school,  using  all  the  members  as  teachers.  He 
soon  converted  it  into  a  national  institute,  and  in  1795 
it  was  organized  as  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Sarrette 
then  returned  to  his  military  duties,  but  the  board  of 
directors  was  so  incompetent  that  he  was  recalled  to 
become  its  director,  a  position  he  held  for  eighteen 
years.  During  this  time  he  made  it  an  institution  of 
worldwide  fame  by  introducing  advanced  methods,  and 
establishing  the  school  of  declamation,  the  concert  hall 
and  the  library. 

Sarri  (Sarro),  Domenico,  Italian  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Trani  in  1678;  died  after  1740.  He 
studied  under  Provenzale  and  Salvatori  at  Naples  and 
became  conductor  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  there.  His 
compositions  include  the  sacred  musical  drama  U  Opera 
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d'  Amore,  oratorios,  serenatas,  comic  intermezzos,  can- 
tatas, concertos  for  numerous  instruments,  church  mu- 
sic and  thirty-three  operas,  of  which  Didone  abbando- 
nata  was  the  most  famous. 

Sarria,  Enrico,  Italian  opera  composer,  born  Naples, 
Feb.  1 6,  '1836;  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1883. 

Sarro,  Doxnenico,  see  Sarri,  Domenico. 

Sarrusophone,  a  brass  wind  instrument  having  a 
double  reed  similar  to  the  oboe ;  it  was  made  in  six  sizes, 
and  invented  by  Sarrus,  a  French  bandmaster,  in  1863, 
after  whom  it  was  named. 

Sars,  Eva  Helene,  see  Nansen,  Eva  Helene. 

Sars,  Mally  Maria,  see  Lammers,  Matty  Maria  Kate- 
rina. 

Sarti,  Federigo,  Italian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Cento,  Oct.  27,  1858;  died  Bologna,  Oct.  12,  1921. 
With  his  quartet  he  made  several  tours  abroad. 

Sarti,  Giovanni  Vincenzo,  of  St.  Agata,  middle  I7th 
century  Italian  composer  and  conductor.  Between 
1643-55  he  wrote  six  books  of  "Concert!  sacri"  for 
two  to  six  voices,  litanies  for  eight  voices,  and  two  books 
of  psalms. 

Sarti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Faenza,  Dec. 
i,  1729;  died  Berlin,  July  28,  1802;  was  a  pupil  of 
Valotti  and  Padre  Martini.  He  was  organist  at  the 
cathedral  in  his  native  city,  and  director  of  the  theatre 
there.  After  the  successful  performance  of  several 
of  his  operas,  he  was  invited  to  Copenhagen  to  direct 
the  Italian  opera.  He  remained  there  with  interrup- 
tions for  over  twenty  years.  In  1775  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Ospedaletto  Conservatory  in  Venice.  Four 
years  later  he  succeeded  Fioroni  as  choirmaster  of  the 
Milan  Cathedral.  About  this  time  he  gathered  about 
him  a  distinguished  group  of  pupils,  among  them  Cheru- 
bini;  later  he  received  a  flattering  offer  to  visit  St. 
Petersburg,  and  on  his  way  there,  he  stopped  at  Vienna, 
where  he  met  Mozart.  Catherine  II  of  Russia  received 
him  most  graciously,  and  he  raised  the  Italian  Opera 
there  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
a  number  of  important  sacred  works,  including  an  ora- 
torio for  two  choirs,  full  orchestra  and  a  band  of  Rus- 
sian horns ;  a  Te  Deum  for  the  taking  of  Otchakow  by 
Potemkin;  and  a  requiem  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.  In 
the  Te  Deum  just  mentioned,  he  employed  fireworks  and 
cannon  to  heighten  the  martial  effect.  He  invented  a 
device  for  counting  the  vibrations  of  sounds,  and  for 
this  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Science.  Most  of  his  operas 
contain  numbers  well  constructed  with  a  view  to  stage 
effect;  passages  from  his  works  have  been  quoted  by 
Cherubini  and  Fetis. 

Sarto,  Johannes  de,  I5th  century  composer;  prob- 
ably identical  with  Johannes  Dusart  (Dussart),  choir- 
master at  Cambrai,  1458-64.  He  wrote  sacred  music. 

Sartorio,  Antonio,  Italian  dramatic  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Venice  about  1620;  died  there, 
about  1681.  Until  1676  choirmaster  at  the  court  of 
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Brunswick,  he  thereafter  held  a  similar  post  at  St. 
Mark's,  Venice.  He  wrote  some  fourteen  operas,  can- 
tatas, motets,  canzonets  and  psalms. 

Sartorio,  Arnoldo,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Frankfort,  Mar.  30,  1853; 
pupil  of  Buhl  and  Mertke.  He  has  written  instructive 
piano  works  and  salon  music. 

Sartoris,  Mrs.,  see  Kemble,  Adelaide. 

Sartorius,  Christian,  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser. A  chamber  musician  attached  to  the  court  at 
Querfurt,  he  wrote  motets. 

Sartorius  (Schneider),  Erasmus,  German  musi- 
cologist and  choirmaster,  born  in  Schleswig  in  1577; 
died  Hamburg,  Oct.  17,  1637.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  a  book  on  the  elements  of  music. 

Sartorius,  Lili,  see  Reiff,  Lili. 

Sartorius,  Paul,  late  i6th  and  early  i7th  century 
Austrian  (or  German)  composer  and  organist.  Court 
organist  to  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  in  1599; 
he  wrote  masses,  madrigals,  motets  and  other  vocal 
music. 

Sartorius  von  Waltershausen,  Hermann  Wolf- 
gang, Freiherr,  German  composer,  born  Gottingen, 
Oct.  12,  1882.  He  studied  with  M.  J.  Erb  and  Ludwig 
Thuille,  and  composed  the  opera  Richardis,  the  musical 
comedies  Elsa  Klappersehen  and  Ob  erst  Chabert  and 
song  cycles. 

Sartory,  Eugene,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mire- 
court  in  1871.  He  worked  with  Charles  Peccatte  and 
A.  Lamy  before  setting  up  his  own  business.  His  bows, 
which  follow  the  general  lines  of  N.  Voirin's,  have  won 
prizes  at  various  expositions. 

Sas,  Andreas,  South  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  Peru,  Apr.  6,  1900;  works  include  piano,  or- 
chestral and  vocal  compositions. 

Saslavsky,  Alexander,  Russian  violinist,  born  Khar- 
kov, Feb.  8,  1876;  died  San  Francisco,  Aug.  21,  1924; " 
pupil  of  Jakob  Gruen  at  Vienna.  He  made  a  concert 
tour  through  Canada,  then  joined  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Walter  Damrosch,  later  be- 
coming concertmaster  and  assistant  conductor  of  that 
organization.  One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  he  was  concertmaster  with  it  for 
four  years.  He  introduced  a  number  of  violin  novel- 
ties, including  the  newly  discovered  Haydn  concerto. 
In  1919  he  became  concertmaster  of  the  New  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  at  Los  Angeles. 

Sasnauskas,  Ceslovas,  late  igth  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury Lithuanian  composer,  organist  and  musicologist, 
born  at  Kapciamiestis,  in  Seinai  district.  He  studied 
under  Kaluzinski  at  Warsaw,  and  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory,  afterward  becoming  organist  in  Vilka- 
viskis,  Dvinsk  and  St.  .Petersburg.  He  then  studied 
harmony  and  fugue  under  J.  Drozdov  at  the  conserv- 
atory there,  and  also  studied  palaeography  at  the  Ar- 
chaeological Institute,  of  which  he  became  a  member,  and 
Gregorian  chant  in  Benedictine  monasteries  in  Prague, 
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Wurttemberg,  Rome  and  Switzerland.  From  1892  until 
his  death  he  was  organist  at  St.  Catherine's,  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  secular  compositions,  using  Lithuanian 
motifs,  laid  the  foundations  of  Lithuanian  national  mu- 
sic; he  also  wrote  much  church  music. 

Sass,  August  Leopold,  German  violinist,  composer 
and  violin  teacher,  born  Bredow-Stettin,  Nov.  9,  1874. 
After  studying  under  Wulkow,  Sitt,  Quasdorff  and 
Klesse,  he  played  in  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  and  taught 
violin  at  the  Lowe-Riemann  Conservatory  at  Stettin. 
In  1907  he  founded  his  own  violin  school  there.  His 
compositions  include  violin  pieces,  an  opera  and  cham- 
ber music ;  he  has  also  published  technical  treatises  on 
violin  technic. 

Sass  (Sax,  Saxe),  Marie  Constance,  Belgian  so- 
prano, born  Ghent,  Jan.  26,  1838;  died  Auteuil,  near 
Paris,  Nov.  8,  1907.  She  was  "discovered"  while  a 
cafe  singer  in  Paris,  by  Mme.  Ugalde,  who  recom- 
mended her  to  Carvalho.  She  sang  Elisabeth  in  the 
Paris  production  of  Tannhduser  in  1861.  Her  voice  is 
said  to  have  been  exceptional. 

Sassoli,  Ada,  Italian  harpist  and  arranger,  born 
Bologna,  Sept,  25,  1887;  pupil  of  Hasselmans  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  in  1902  winner  of  first  prize.  She 
toured  England  and  Australia  with  Melba,  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  with  Geraldine  Farrar,  and  has 
also  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  and  New  York 
Symphony  orchestras.  She  has  transcribed  piano  works 
for  the  harp. 

Satie,  Erik  Alfred  Leslie,  French  composer,  born 
Honfleur,  Calvados,  Mar.  17,  1866;  died  Paris,  July  I, 
1925.  The  family  was  musical,  his  father  being  a 
prominent  Parisian  music  publisher  and  his  mother  a 
composer  of  considerable  ability.  As  a  child  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  piano  playing.  Entering 
the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1883,  he  found  the  study  of 
the  technique  of  composition  exceedingly  irksome;  he 
had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals. 
The  result  was  that  he  developed  into  a  most  intractable 
pupil,  and  made  himself  quite  unhappy  over  the  sharp 
criticism  of  his  professors.  He  left  the  Conservatory 
after  a  short  time,  and  tried  to  complete  his  knowledge 
by  self-instruction,  an  obvious  impossibility.  Thus  he 
developed  a  strange  idiom,  giving  himself  free  rein  in 
the  use  of  unusual  progressions  and  harsh  dissonances. 
Among  his  earliest  works  were  piano  pieces  called 
Ogives,  Sarabandes  and  Gyinnopedies.  He  was  not 
insensible  to  the  power  of  weird  titles  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  he  attained  the  desired  results.  Satie  was  pi- 
anist in  a  Montmartre  cafe  which  was  frequently  visited 
by  Debussy,  and  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them;  in  1905  Satie  awoke  to  the  fact  that  his  tech- 
nical knowledge  was  inadequate,  and  he  entered  the 
Schola  Cantorum.  By  superhuman  effort  he  conformed 
his  unorthodox  ideas  to  the  strenuous  musical  discipline 
of  that  institution,  and  due  to  the  great  patience  of 


d'Indy  and  Roussel,  he  remained  three  years.  He  left 
the  school,  having  acquired  a  much  better  equipment 
for  composition,  but  his  three  years  of  study  failed  to 
cure  him  of  his  taste  for  the  grotesque.  He  was  soon 
hailed  as  a  prophet  by  a  group  of  the  younger  Parisian 
composers,  and  became  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 
"French-Six."  This  school  of  modern  French  composi- 
tion proved  to  be  ill-advised,  and  it  soon  disintegrated. 
His  music  is  characterized  by  malicious  irony  and 
humor.  His  humor  was  not  only,  perhaps  not  even 
largely,  confined  to  the  elements  of  his  musical  com- 
positions. He  mocked  his  contemporaries  and  his  public 
by  the  use  of  such  titles  as  Cold  Pieces,  Pear-shaped 
Pieces  and  Limp  Preludes,  for  piano  music,  some  of 
which  possessed  considerable  originality.  His  years 
as  a  cafe  pianist  were  not  without  their  effect  in  his 
use  of  dance  rhythms  and  other  tawdry  devices.  His 
most  important  work  is  Socrate,  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra, consisting  of  fragments  of  Platonic  dialogue. 

Sattel  (Ger.),  in  music,  the  nut  of  a  violin,  over 
which  the  strings  pass  over  the  fingerboard  at  the  point 
where  the  neck  and  scroll  are  joined. 

Sattelage  (Ger.),  "half-position"  in  violin  playing. 

Satter,  Gustav,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1832.  He  successfully  toured  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  later  returning  to  Europe, 
dwelling  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Gothen- 
burg and  Stockholm.  Then  followed  another  tour  of 
America.  His  compositions,  which  were  warmly  praised 
by  Berlioz,  include  an  opera,  overtures,  symphonies,  a 
symphonic  tone-picture,  chamber  music  and  piano 
pieces. 

Sattler,  Hans,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Pirna,  Jan.  30,  1901 ;  he  has  written  operettas,  concert 
pieces  and  songs. 

Sattler,  Johann  Heinrich  Ferdinand,  German  or- 
ganist, teacher,  writer  and  composer,  born  Quedlinburg, 
Apr.  3,  1811 ;  died  Brunswick,  Oct.  17,  1891 ;  pupil  of 
Liebau  and  Hummel.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  masses, 
psalms,  cantatas,  motets,  pieces  for  organ  and  for 
piano,  songs  and  a  book  of  chorales.  He  also  published 
a  treatise  on  harmony  and  a  volume  of  Mozartean 
reminiscences. 

Sattler,  Karl,  German  organist,  vocal  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Cologne,  Dec.  i,  1874;  among  his  works 
are  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 

Sattner,  P.  Hugolin,  Slavic  composer,  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Kandia,  near  Rudolf  swert,  Nov. 
29,  1851;  died  Ljubljana  (Laibach),  Apr.  20,  1934. 
He  wrote  an  opera  and  sacred  vocal  works. 

Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  see  Popular  Concerts, 
The. 

Satyr-Play  (Ger.  Satyrspiel),  an  ancient  Greek  type 
of  play,  about  500  B.C.  Choral  groups  and  dancers 
were  part  of  the  play's  personnel.  The  dance  of  satyrs 
(called  Sikinnis),  was  of  fast  and  grotesque  character. 
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Satz  (Ger.),  a  theme  or  subject;  a  main  division 
of  a  movement ;  a  movement. 

Sauer,  Artur,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept. 
14,  1893;  died  there,  Nov.  21,  1924;  he  composed  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

Sauer,  Emil,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  8,  1862.  He  studied  under  Nicolas 
Rubinstein  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  later  becoming 
a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt  and  Deppe.  After  making  his 
debut  in  1882  he  toured  extensively  in  Europe,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  taught  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory  from  1901  to  1907,  after  which  he  dwelt 
at  Dresden  until  1915,  when  he  returned  to  Vienna.  His 
playing  is  marked  by  a  neat  and  accurate  technic.  He 
has  written  many  pieces  for  the  piano  (including  two 
piano  concertos)  and  a  choral  work;  he  has  also  edited 
the  complete  piano  works  of  Brahms. 

Sauer,  Franz,  Austrian  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Bielitz,  Upper  Silesia,  Mar.  n,  1894;  pupil  of  Irrgang, 
and  Josef  Renner,  Jr.  He  wrote  a  handbook  of  organ 
literature. 

Sauer,  Johann  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  German  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  Schonerlinde,  Berlin,  July  7, 
1843;  his  works  include  cantatas,  male  choruses,  motets 
and  songs. 

Sauer,  Wilhelm,  German  organ  builder,  born  Fried- 
land,  Mecklenburg,  Mar.  23,  1891 ;  died  Frankfort-on- 
Oder,  Apr.  9,  1916.  Founded  in  1857,  his  firm  had,  by 
1928,  built  more  than  thirteen  hundred  organs. 

Sauerborn,  Eugen,  German  pianist,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Frankfort,  Jan.  10,  1869;  his 
compositions  include  symphonic  poems,  overtures,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Sauerstein,  Erich,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  June  17,  1899;  ne  ^as 
written  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  a 
cantata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Sauguet,  Henri,  French  pianist  and  composer,  born 
May  18,  1901 ;  his  works  for  piano  show  the  influence 
of  French  folksong. 

Saul,  an  oratorio  composed  by  George  Frederick 
Handel  in  1738  to  a  text  by  Charles  Jennens,  and  pro- 
duced in  1739  at  London.  Six  movements  of  this  work 
were  borrowed  by  Handel  from  a  Te  Deum  by  Fran- 
cesco Urio. 

Saul,  Felix,  German- Swedish  teacher,  writer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  in  Prussian  Stargard,  Dec.  22, 
1883;  studied  at  Munster.  In  1917  he  founded  the 
Stockholm  Madrigal  Society.  He  has  written  much 
criticism  for  Swedish  musical  journals. 

Saumell,  Manuel,  contemporary  Cuban  pianist  and 
composer;  among  his  works  is  a  Contradanza  for" piano. 

Saunders,  John,  English  violinist,  born  Dec.  23, 
1867;  died  Oct.  7,  1919;  pupil  of  Carrodus  and  Hol- 
lander. Although  his  services  as  an  orchestral  player 
were  much  in  demand,  it  is  chiefly  as  an  ensemble 
player  that  he  is  remembered.  He  had  a  purity  of  style 
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which  made  him  a  perfect  leader  of  classical  quartets; 
his  interpretation  of  the  great  composers'  works  in 
this  form  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Saunders  Quartet  (originally  the  South  Place 
Quartet),  English  string  quartet,  founded  in  1892;  dis- 
banded upon  the  death  of  Saunders  in  1919.  The  orig- 
inal players  were  John  Saunders,  first  violin;  A.  G. 
Kentleton,  second  violin;  Thomas  Batty,  viola;  and  F. 
Casano,  violoncello.  This  quartet  had  great  influence 
in  reviving  appreciation  of  chamber  music  in  London ; 
it  was  for  several  years  the  only  important  ensemble 
appearing  there.  It  also  introduced  many  works  by 
contemporary  composers. 

Saunders,  William,  Scottish  musicologist,  born  Kirk- 
caldy,  Fifeshire,  May  22,  1877.  He  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh University  and  then  came  under  the  musical  in- 
fluence of  Niecks  and  Tovey.  In  1918  he  founded  the 
"Scottish  Musical  Magazine,"  which  he  edits.  He  has 
written  many  articles  on  music  and  is  interested  espe- 
cially in  opera  and  folk  music. 

Sauret,  fimile,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Dun-le-Roi,  Cher,  May  22,  1852;  died  London,  Feb.  12, 
1920.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Conserv- 
atories, and  was  de  Beriot's  last  pupil.  When  he  was 
eight  years  of  age  he  was  already  making  successful 
tours  of  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  England.  He 
visited  the  United  States  with  Strakosch  in  1872,  and 
again  in  1874,  remaining  two  years.  In  1876  he  was  in 
Germany,  and  had  already  obtained  an  international 
reputation  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  He  taught  the  violin 
at  Kullak's  Academy,  Berlin,  from  1880,  and  in  1891 
taught  at  the-  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  He 
then  came  to  the  United  States  and  from  1903  to  1906 
taught  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College ;  again  returning 
to  London  to  teach  at  Trinity  College.  His  playing  was 
marked  by  noble  dignity  and  purity  of  style,  and  his 
repertoire  contained  eighty  concertos  and  four  hundred 
other  pieces.  His  compositions  include  a  concerto  and 
many  solo  pieces  for  the  violin. 

Sausage  bassoon,  see  Racket. 

Sautille  (Fr.),  springing  bow ;  a  certain  skipping  mo- 
tion of  the  bow  in  violin  playing. 

Sauvage,  Agostino,  Italian  viola  virtuoso  and  opera 
composer,  born  Florence,  Oct.  17,  1844;  died  there, 
Feb.  17,  1914. 

Sauveplane,  Henri  Emile,  French  composer,  born 
at  Nimes  in  1892 ;  pupil  of  Gedalge  and  Vidal.  He  has 
written  operas,  ballets,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Sauveur,  Joseph,  French  acoustician,  born  La  Fleche, 
Mar.  24,  1653;  died  Paris,  July  9,  1716.  A  deaf-mute, 
he  learned  to  speak  in  his  seventh  year  and  became  a 
remarkable  investigator  of  acoustics,  upon  which  subject 
he  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  works.  The  first  to  calcu- 
late absolute  vibration-numbers,  he  wis  also  the  first 
to  explain  scientifically  the  phenomena  of  overtones. 
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Sauvrezis,  Alice,  contemporary  French  composer, 
born  at  Nantes.  A  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck  and  P.  Vidal, 
she  became  president  of  the  Societe  artistique  et 
litteraire  de  1'Ouest.  Her  compositions,  which  have  a 
Celtic  character,  include  symphonic  poems,  a  piano  and 
violin  sonata,  a  two-piano  sonata,  and  songs. 

Sauzay,  Charles  Eugene,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  July  14,  1809;  died  there,  Jan.  24, 
1901;  pupil  of  Vidal  and  Baillot.  With  Norblin  he 
organized  a  series  of  chamber  music  concerts.  Solo 
violinist  to  Louis  Philippe,  he  also  played  in  the  private 
orchestra  of  Napoleon  III,  later  succeeding  Girard  as 
professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Hiller  as  one  of  Mendelssohn's  acquaintances  dur- 
ing the  master's  1830  visit  to  Paris.  Much  in  demand 
both  as  player  and  teacher,  he  also  wrote  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Savage,  Henry  Wilson,  American  operatic  manager, 
born  at  Boston,  about  1860;  died  Boston,  Nov.  29, 
1927.  He  built  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in  Boston, 
and  when  various  lessees  went  into  bankruptcy,  he  de- 
termined to  run  the  house  himself.  Organizing  a  small 
company  of  competent  singers,  he  began  his  career  as 
an  impresario  with  a  season  of  opera  in  English  at 
popular  prices.  In  1900  he  gave  a  series  of  perform- 
ances in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
with  a  larger  company.  Later  he  produced  Parsifal  in 
English  with  great  success  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East.  He  also  toured  with  Puccini's  Madame  Butterfly, 
and  Girl  of  the  Golden  West. 

Savage,  William,  English  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  about  1720;  died  London,  July  27,  1789;  pupil  of 
Pepusch.  He  wrote  chants  and  other  church  music. 

Savannah,  Samuel,  American  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  28,  1876.  After 
studying  under  Fritz  Scheel,  Ferdinand  Starck  and  Sig- 
mund  Bell,  he  became  director  of  his  own  string  quartet, 
a  conductor  and  a  teacher.  His  compositions  include 
string  orchestra  works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
violin  music. 

Savard,  Marie  Emmanuel  Augustin,  French  Com- 
poser, born  at  Paris  in  1861;  son  of  Marie  Gabriel 
Augustin  Savard.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1886,  and  then 
became  chorusmaster  at  the  Opera,  and,  in  1902,  direc- 
tor of  the  Lyons  Conservatory.  His  works  include  two 
symphonies,  an  overture,  an  operatic  "reve"  (La 
Foret),  a  cantata  and  a  string  quartet. 

Savard,  Marie  Gabriel  Augustin,  French  theorist 
and  writer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1814;  died  there  in 
June,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Leborne  and  Bazin.  Professor  of 
solfege,  harmony  and  thorough  bass  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, he  wrote  several  valuable  theoretical  works. 

Savart,  Felix,  French  acoustician,  born  Mezieres, 
June  30,  1791 ;  died  Paris,  Mar.  16,  1841.  Originally 
a  physician,  in  1819  he  became  professor  of  physics  at 
the  College  de  France,  and  in  1827  was  made  a  member 
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of  the  French  Academy.  He  made  investigations  of 
resonance  in  relation  to  stringed  instruments,  of  the 
formation  of  tone  in  the  human  voice  and  in  bird  song, 
and  invented  a  toothed  wheel  to  show  the  relation  of 
vibration-number  to  pitch.  He  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous learned  articles  on  acoustics,  many  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Annales  de  Physique. 

Savasta,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Catania,  Aug.  22,  1874;  pupil  of  Nardis  and  d'Arienzo 
at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
two  operas,  a  symphony,  overtures,  orchestral  suites,  a 
piano  quintet  and  lesser  pieces,  and  the  symphonic 
poem  Jaufr&  Rudel. 

Savenau,  Karl  Maria,  Freiherr  von,  Bohemian 
composer  and  writer,  born  Prague,  Feb.  3,  1837;  died 
Graz,  Jan.  26,  1916;  studied  at  Prague,  Leipzig  and 
Weimar.  He  wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  works. 

Saverni,  Ada,  see  Pfitener-Saverni,  Ada. 

Savetta,  Antonio,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Lodi.  He  wrote  magnificats, 
motets,  madrigals  and  other  vocal  music. 

Savicki  (Sawitzki,  Sawicki),  Carl  Nicolaus, 
Polish  violin  maker,  born  in  1792;  died  at  Vienna  in 
1850.  Settling  in  Vienna  about  1830,  he  made  excellent 
copies  of  the  instruments  of  Guarnerius  del  Gesu. 

Savile,  Jeremy,  middle  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser. He  wrote  several  songs,  one  of  which,  The 
Waits,  has  become  a  ritualistic  ceremony  for  British 
madrigal  societies. 

Saville,  Frances  (real  name  Simonsen),  American 
operatic  soprano,  born  at  San  Francisco  in  1862 ;  died 
at  Burlingame,  Cal.,  in  1935.  She  spent  much  of  her 
childhood  in  Europe  and  Australia,  studied  singing 
with  Mme.  Marchesi  in  Paris  and  made  her  debut  in 
1892  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as  Juliet 
She  then  sang  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin  and  Russia  be- 
fore making  her  American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1895,  again  as  Juliet,  this 
time  to  the  Romeo  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  During  her  career 
she  appeared  with  virtually  all  the  great  singers  of 
her  day. 

Saville  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  J.,  contemporary  English  music 
publishers,  located  at  London.  Their  publications,  the 
majority  of  which  are  for  children,  include  songs,  dance 
books  and  educational  collections. 

Savin,  Risto,  see  Schirza,  Friederich  von. 

Savine,  Alexander,  Slavic  composer,  singer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Belgrade,  Apr.  26,  1881.  He  has 
written  several  operas,  as  well  as  orchestral  works. 

Savioni,  Mario,  Italian  composer,  conductor  and  con- 
tralto, born  at  Rome  in  1608.  Entering  the  Papal 
Chapel  as  a  singer  in  1643,  he  was  later  twice  maestro 
there.  He  wrote  motets,  madrigals  and  other  vocal 
music,  sacred  and  secular. 

Savj,  Alfonso,  Italian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Parma,  Dec,  29,  1773;  died  there,  May  8,  1847, 
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He  wrote  operas,  church  music,  chamber  music  and 
a  symphony. 

Savj,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  born  Parma,  Apr.  15, 
1803 ;  died  Florence,  Jan.  3,  1842;  son  of  Alfonso  Savj ; 
his  works  include  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Sawath,  Caroline,  igth  century  German  composer; 
among  her  compositions  are  a  number  of  salon  type 
piano  pieces. 

Saw  Chine,  a  two-stringed  Chinese  fiddle.  There  are 
two  kinds,  the  saw  duang  and  the  saw  oo;  they  have  no 
fingerboards  on  their  long  necks;  the  bow  is  inserted 
between  the  strings. 

Sawicki  (Sawitzki),  Carl  Nicolaus,  see  Savicki, 
Carl  Nicolaus. 

Saw  Tai,  a  Siamese  bowed  instrument  with  a  pear- 
shaped  body  and  a  long  neck.  The  soundbox  is  often 
a  gourd  faced  with  skin. 

Sawyer,  Charles  Pike,  American  critic;  born  Nov. 
5,  1854;  died  May  8,  1935;  he  was  for  some  years  mu- 
sic editor  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post." 

Sawyer,  Frank  Joseph,  English  organist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Brighton,  June  19,  1857;  died  there, 
Apr.  29,  1908;  pupil  of  Richter  at  Leipzig.  He  held 
several  positions  as  organist  and  conducted  the  Brighton 
and  Hove  Choral  and  Orchestral  Association.  Among 
his  works  are  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  anthems,  songs  and 
orchestral  pieces. 

Sawyer,  Hattie  P.,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser; she  wrote  church  music  and  songs. 

Sax,  Adolphe  (real  name  Antoine  Joseph  Sax), 
Belgian  instrument  maker,  born  at  Dinant,  Nov.  6, 
1814;  died  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1894;  son  of  Charles  Joseph 
Sax.  He  studied  the  flute  and  clarinet  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Bender.  He  devoted 
his  attention  to  improvements  on  the  clarinet,  and  in 
1842  went  to  Paris  with  the  saxophone,  a  new  instru- 
ment of  his  invention; -it  was  a  metal  wind  instrument 
with  a  single-reed  mouthpiece,  and  conical  bore.  He 
soon  secured  the  support  of  Berlioz,  Halevy  and  others, 
and  was  able  to  expand  his  business ;  at  the  French  Ex- 
hibition in  1844,  he  obtained  a  medal  for  his  brass  and 
wood-wind  instruments.  Later  he  invented  the  saxhorn, 
a  new  kind  of  bugle.  The  superiority  of  his  instruments 
over  those  currently  being  used  in  the  French  army 
bands,  was  demonstrated  in  a  special  competition,  with 
the  result  that  all  horns,  oboes  and  bassoons  were 
banned  from  the  military  bands.  Sax  received  impor- 
tant prizes  in  several  other  exhibitions,  but  in  spite 
of  much  apparent  success,  his  business  failed.  He 
managed  to  start  again  and  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  change  of  pitch  in  1859,  when  every  orchestra 
and  band  in  France  had  to  procure  new  wind-instru- 
ments. But  he  was  not  a  business  man  and  his  affairs 
became  more  and  more  involved.  In  1877  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  out,  including  a  great  collection  of  in- 
struments, most  of  which  were  bought  by  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  the  Instrument-Museum  of  Brussels,  and 
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by  a  wealthy  Belgian  collector.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
provements and  inventions  mentioned  above,  Sax  was 
responsible  for  many  others,  all  detailed  by  Fetis. 

Sax,  Charles  Joseph,  Belgian  instrument-maker, 
born  Dinant,  Feb.  i,  1791 ;  died  Paris,  Apr.  26,  1865; 
father  of  Adolphe  Sax.  His  only  qualification  when 
he  started  in  business  was  that  he  could  play  the  ser- 
pent, and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  bore  of  instruments.  He  soon  began  to  attract 
attention  with  his  clarinets  and  bassoons,  invented  sev- 
eral new  types,  and  made  many  improvements  on  other 
wood  and  brass  instruments.  He  was  most  successful 
in  making  it  possible  to  play  wood-wind  instruments  in 
tune.  He  joined  his  son  Adolphe  in  Paris  in  1853. 

Sax,  Marie  Constance,  see  Sass,  Marie  Constance. 

Saxby,  Helene,  see  Steer-Saxby,  Heltne. 

Saxe,  Marie  Constance,  see  Sass,  Mane  Constance. 

Saxhorn,  a  brass  instrument  of-  the  bugle  type  with 
from  three  to  five  valves  instead  of  keys.  It  is  made 
in  seven  different  sizes  or  pitches,  thus  forming  a 
complete  series  of  the  same  timbre ;  it  was  invented  by 
Adolphe  Sax,  a  Belgian,  in  1845. 

Saxofonia  (It),  saxophone  (q.v.). 

Saxophone,  a  brass  instrument  invented  by  Adolphe 
Sax  in  1840,  made  with  a  conical  brass  tube  having 
twenty  lateral  orifices  covered  by  keys  and  six  studs  or 
finger  plates  for  the  first  three  fingers  of  either  hand; 
its  mouthpiece  has  a  single  reed  like  that  of  the  clarinet. 
Two  small  holes,  opened  by  keys  known  as  speakers  or 
pipes,  are  used  to  produce  octaves.  Saxophones  are 
made  in  seven  sizes  at  intervals  of  a  fourth  and  fifth 
apart:  sopranino  (high  saxophone)  in  F  and  E  flat, 
soprano  in  C  and  B  flat,  alto  in  F  and  E  flat,  tenor  in 
C  and  B  flat,  baritone  in  F  and  E  flat,  bass  in  C  and 
B  flat.  The  tone  of  the  saxophone,  especially  the  alto 
instrument,  resembles  that  of  the  violoncello ;  its  popu- 
larity in  American  and  European  dance  orchestras  is 
so  great  that  its  ability  to  interpret  serious  music  has 
been  overlooked,  although  Debussy,  Holbrooke  and 
other  eminent  composers  have  written  special  works  for 
it ;  Bizet  was  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  its  orches- 
tral color  in  his  UArUsienne  Suites. 

Saxophone,  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  (rarely  used) 
reproducing  exactly  the  tone  of  the  instrument  of  the 
same  name. 

Sayao,  Bidu,  contemporary  Brazilian  soprano,  born 
at  Rio  de  Janiero.  She  studied  in  Brazil  and  at  Nice 
with  Jean  de  Reszke,  making  her  debut  as  Rosina  in 
Mozart's  Barber  of  Seville  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Since 
then  she  has  sung  successfully  at  the  Teatro  Colon, 
Buenos  Aires;  the  Paris  Opera-Comicjue ;  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Rome ;  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York,  where  her  debut  took  place 
during  the  1936-37  season,  and  where  she  has  succeeded 
to  many  of  the  roles  formerly  sung  by  Lucrezia  Bori. 
She  has  also  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  under  Toscanini,  achieving  particular  success 
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for  her  singing  of  the  heroine  in  Debussy's  Blessed 
Danwsel  with  that  organization. 

Saylpr,  Rodney,  American  organist,  pianist,  choral 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.'  25, 
1880;  pupil  of  Epstein  and  Galloway.  He  became  or- 
ganist at  an  important  church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
conductor  of  the  Bach  Society  of  New  Jersey.  He  has 
been  heard  as  a  pianist  with  the  London  String  Quartet 
and  other  chamber  music  organizations  and  has  a  no- 
table reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Sayve,  Auguste  de  la  Croix  Chevriere,  French 
composer,  born  in  1791 ;  died  in  1854;  pupil  of  Reicha. 
His  works  include  much  chamber  music. 

Sbarra  (It),  bar. 

Sbolci,  Jefte,  Italian  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born 
Florence,  Sept.  5,  1833;  died  there,  Dec.  7,  1895.  He 
was  a  professor  at  the  Musical  Institute  and  director  of 
the  Orchestral  Society  at  Florence,  and  a  member,  with 
Buonamici,  Bruni  and  Vannuccini,  of  the  famous  Flor- 
entine Quartet. 

Sborgi,  Giuseppe  Maria,  Italian  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Florence,  Mar.  30,  1814;  pupil  of  Pala- 
futi  and  Picchianti.  He  was  first  'cellist  at  the  Teatro 
della  Pergola  for  forty  years.  His  works  include  operas 
and  also  concertos  for  'cello  and  for  piano. 

Sbriglia,  Giovanni,  Italian  tenor  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  at  Naples  in  1840.  He  sang  the  Italian  repertory 
of  the  day  throughout  Italy.  Engaged  to  sing  with 
Patti  in  New  York,  he  subsequently  toured  the  United 
States.  Following  other  long  tours,  he  returned  to 
Europe  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  well 
known  as  a  teacher.  Among  many  distinguished  pupils 
he  numbered  Jean  de  Reszke,  Nordica  and  Sibyl  San- 
derson. 

Scacchi,  Marco,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Rome,  late  in  the  i6th  century;  died  at  Galese 
before  1687;  pupil  of  Francesco  Felice.  He  was  for 
twenty-five  years  choirmaster  and  composer  to  the 
Polish  court  at  Warsaw,  retiring  in  1648  to  Galese.  He 
wrote  masses,  madrigals  and  motets. 

Scaccia,  Angelo  Maria,  early  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist  and  composer.  His  works  include  six  con- 
certos for  violin  with  accompaniment,  concertos  with 
violin  obbligato  for  two  violins,  viola  and  basso  con- 
tinuo ;  two  concertos  for  two  violins,  viola  and  bass ;  six 
concertos  for  violin ;  and  a  concerto  for  violin  with  two 
violins,  viola,  bass-violin  and  cembalo. 

Scaglia,  Carlo,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Mede,  Pavia,  July  20,  1863 ;  he  has  written  a  symphony, 
symphonic  poems,  string  quartets,  choruses  with  orches- 
tra and  other  vocal  works. 

Scagnello  (It.),  bridge  (of  a  violin). 

Scala,  La,  Milan,  an  opera  house  built  by  special  per^- 
mission  of  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria ;  it  was 
designed  by  the  celebrated  architect  Piermarini  of 
Foligno,  and  was  inaugurated  Aug.  3, 1778,  as  the  finest 
and  most  complete  theatre  in  the  world.  The  ceiling 
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was  ornamented  by  Levati  and  Reina,  who  also  dec- 
orated the  boxes  and  the  great  hall.  The  curtain,  repre- 
senting Parnassus,  was  the  work  of  Riccardi.  The  in- 
terior of  the  theatre  is  in  horseshoe  form,  with  five 
tiers  of  boxes  and  a  gallery  above  them  all  trimmed  in 
white  and  gold.  There  are  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  boxes,  besides  the  large  royal  box  and  the 
gallery.  Each  box  is  provided  with  a  dressing  room 
at  the  back  for  the  convenience  of  the  patrons.  The 
musical  significance  of  this,  the  greatest  theatre  in  the 
world,  need  not  delay  us  here,  for  the  fact  that  the 
world-premieres  of  most  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
operatic  composition  have  taken  place  there  is  well 
known.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  building  and  its  equipment.  It  is  330  feet  long  and 
122  feet  wide.  The  ceiling  is  65  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  stage,  with  the  proscenium,  is  145  feet  long;  54 
feet  wide  between  the  columns  of  the  proscenium,  but 
98  feet  wide  further  back.  The  ridotto,  or  promenade, 
is  82  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  the  total  capacity 
of  the  house  is  3600.  922  persons  are  permanently  em- 
ployed on  its  staff.  There  are  20  soloists,  100  orchestra 
players,  28  in  the  band,  no  in  the  chorus,  120  supers, 
140  in  the  ballet,  150  dressmakers  and  tailors,  6  doc- 
tors, 36  servants,  etc.  The  theatre  is  the  property  of 
the  city  of  Milan  and  .is  administered  by  a  commission 
elected  by  the  common  council  and  the  owners  of  the 
boxes.  Annexed  to  the  theatre  is  the  famous  dancing 
school,  with  sixty  pupils,  where  most  of  the  famous 
dancers  have  been  trained.  The  equipment  for  vocal 
instruction  includes  a  singing  school  for  about  fifty 
members  of  the  chorus.  Two  charitable  institutions, 
"I  Filarmonici"  and  the  "Teatrale"  are  dependent  for 
their  incomes  upon  the  great  theatre.  The  former  was 
founded  by  Marchesi  in  1783  and  the  latter  by  Modrone 
in  1829.  Complete  renovation  and  restoration  of  the 
theatre  took  place  in  1878  and  again  in  1922.  Its 
archives  have  been  most  carefully  preserved,  and  an 
interesting  museum  is  now  housed  in  the  theafre. 
Among  the  great  operatic  works  which  have  had  their 
world-premieres  at  La  Scala  are  Othello,  Falstaff, 
Mefistofele,  Nerona,  Madame  Butterfly  and  Turandot. 
Many  of  the  world's  greatest  conductors,  including 
Arturo  Toscanini,  have  reached  there  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  fame. 

Scalabrini,  Paolo,  Italian  singer  and  musical  direc- 
tor, born  perhaps  at  Lucca  in  1713;  died  Lucca,  Feb. 
23,  1806;  member  of  Pietro  Mingotti's  opera  troupe. 

Scalchi,  Sofia,  Italian  operatic  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Turin,  Nov.  29,  1850;  pupil  of  Augusta  Boccabadati. 
After  her  debut  at  Mantua,  in  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera, 
she  later  sang  at  Verona,  Bologna,  Faenza  and  Nice. 
Her  operatic  debut  in  London  as  Azucena  was  a  phe- 
nomenal success,  and  her  popularity  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Patti.  She 
sang  in  America  during  the  first  season  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  1883.  Later  she  visited  St.  Petersburg, 
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Warsaw,  Vienna  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Her  voice  was 
sympathetic,  powerful  and  even,  and  had  a  compass  of 
two  and  a  half  octaves. 

Scald,  see  Skald. 

Scale  (Fr.  gamine;  Ger.  Tonleiter;  Lat.  and  Ital. 
scala),  a  series  of  eight  ascending  or  descending  tones 
arranged  systematically  according  to  steps  and  half- 
steps,  the  eighth  tone  of  this  series  being  the  repetition 
an  octave  higher  of  the  first.  The  two  scales  recognized 
as  standard  are  the  major  and  the  minor.  There  are 
three  forms  of  the  minor  scale,  the  pure  or  normal 
minor,  the  harmonic  minor  and  the  melodic  minor. 
Scales  which  sound  identical,  but  are  written  differently 
with  different  signatures,  are  said  to  be  enharmonic,  as 
C  sharp  major  and  D  flat  major.  A  chromatic  scale 
is  formed  entirely  of  half  steps ;  it  is  customary  when 
writing  this  scale  to  use  sharps  in  ascending  and  flats 
in  descending.  A  whole  step  scale  is  formed  entirely  of 
whole  steps,  but  has  only  six  tones.  A  pentatonic  scale 
has  but  five  tones ;  it  avoids  half  steps  by  omitting  in 
major  the  4th  and  7th  tones,  and  in  minor  the  2nd 
and  6th  tones. 

Scalero,  Rosario,  Italian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Monculieri,  Dec.  24,  1870.  Among  his 
teachers  were  Camillo  Sivori,  Wilhelmj  and  Mende- 
gczewski ;  he  made  his  debut  with  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra, Leipzig,  1889.  In  1908  he  joined  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Rome,  and  later  was 
made  high  commissioner  for  final  examinations  at  the 
conservatories  of  Parma,  Naples  and  Rome.  In  1924  he 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  His  works  include  symphonic  pieces, 
chamber  music,  and  songs. 

Scalese,  Lorenzo,  Italian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Servastretta,  Calabria,  in  1867.  Going  to  Argen- 
tina as  a  boy  he  became  a  piano  teacher  and  director  of 
a  conservatory  at  Buenos  Aires.  Among  his  composi- 
tions are  an  orchestral  suite,  a  symphony,  pieces  for 
piano  and  for  violin,  and  many  songs. 

Scaletta,  Orazio,  Italian  composer,  conductor  and 
theorist,  born  at  Crema,  probably  after  1560;  died  at 
Mantua  about  1630.  As  a  composer  he  was  honored  by 
many  rulers.  He  wrote  masses,  motets,  madrigals  and 
songs,  sacred  and  secular ;  he  also  published  a  textbook 
on  theory. 

Scandello  (Scandellius,  Scandelli),  Antonio,  Ital- 
ian composer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1517;  died  Dresden, 
Jan.  18,  1580 ;  lived  at  Dresden  in  1553  as  a  member  of 
the  court  choir.  In  1566  he  was  assistant  choirmaster 
to  Le  Maistre  and  on  Le  Maistre's  death  in  1568  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  works  include  masses,  motets  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  church  music. 

Scaramelli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist,  conductor, 
composer  and  writer,  born  at  Venice  in  1771;  died  at 
Florence,  probably  in  1830.  First  violin  and  conductor 
in  the  Trieste  Theater,  he  composed  a  rondo  variato  for 
violin  and  horn  "principale"  with  orchestra,  two  string 
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quartets,  variations  for  two  violins  and  three  sonatas 
for  violin  and  bass.  He  also  published  an  essay  on  the 
duties  of  a  fine  violin  and  conductor. 

Scaramelli,  Giuseppe  Alessandro,  Italian  theatre 
conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Trieste  in  1817 ;  died 
at  Venice  in  July,  1876;  son  of  Giuseppe  Scaramelli. 
He  wrote  several  operas. 

Scarampella,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violin  maker,  born 
at  Florence  about  1840.  He  worked  at  Genoa  under 
Niccolo  Bianchi,  after  which  he  settled  in  Paris  about 
1860.  His  instruments  were  modeled  on  those  of  Guar- 
nerius  and  Stradivarius. 

Scaramuzza,  Vicente,  contemporary  Italian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Cotrone,  Catanzane.  He  studied 
at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  taught  there,  and  then  be- 
came a  piano  teacher  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  later 
founded  his  own  conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  fugue  for  piano  and  orchestra,  other  orchestral 
works,  piano  pieces,  vocal  works  and  songs. 

Scarani,  Giuseppe,  I7th  century  Italian  organist  and 
composer.  He  held  an  official  musical  post  in  the 
Republic  of  Venice  and  in  1641  was  court  organist  at 
Mantua.  He  wrote  concerted  instrumental  pieces  and 
vocal  music. 

Scarbi,  Giuseppe  (also  called  Jarino),  Italian  violin 
maker  who  worked  at  Modena  about  1860.  He  made 
good  instruments  and  used  a  high-quality  red  varnish. 

Scaria,  Emil,  Austrian  dramatic  basso,  born  Graz, 
Styria,  Sept.  18,  1840;  died  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden, 
July  22,  1886 ;  pupil  of  Gentiluomo  and  Lewy  at  Vienna, 
later  studying  under  Garcia  in  London.  He  thereafter 
appeared,  with  brilliant  success,  at  Dessau.  He  excelled 
in  Wagnerian  roles;  in  1882  he  created  the  part  of 
Gurnemanz  in  Parsifal. 

Scarlatescu,  Joan,  Rumanian  composer,  born  in 
1872 ;  died  in  1922 ;  she  wrote  chamber  music. 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Palermo,  Sicily,  in  1659;  died  Naples,  Oct.  24,  1725. 
Both  of  his  brothers  and  two  of  his  sisters  were  musi- 
cians which  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  musical 
ancestry.  Alessandro  was  taken  to  Palermo  in  1672; 
Carissimi  is  said  to  have  been  his  teacher  in  Rome, 
although  the  latter  died  when  the  boy  was  fifteen.  His 
early  compositions  show  the  influences  of  Legrenzi  and 
Stradella,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  conclusively 
point  to  those  masters  as  his  instructors.  In  1679  ^s 
first  known  opera  was  produced  at  the  Collegio  Cle- 
mention,  Rome ;  this  work  interested  the!  Queen  of 
Sweden  in  his  career,  and  she  aided  him  in  certain  con- 
troversies with  the  Papal  authorities,  also  giving  him  an 
honorary  appointment  in  her  household.  Scarlatti's  fa- 
mous son,  Domenico,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1685.  The 
elder  Scarlatti  remained  there  until  1702,  occupying 
himself  with  the  composition  of  operas  for  the  royal 
palace  and  for  the  St.  Bartholomew  Theatre.  His  next 
appointment  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  at  Florence.  After  that  he  be- 
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came  assistant  to  the  musical  director  at  the  Church  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  In  Rome  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  suppress  opera  altogether  on  moral 
grounds,  but  Scarlatti's  genius  found  vent  in  his  im- 
mortal chamber  music  when  its  natural  outlet  was  ob- 
structed. In  1706  Scarlatti  was  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Arcadian  Academy,  and  in  1707  he  produced  two 
operatic  works  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.  Six  years  later  he  returned  to  Naples  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  producing  operas  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  at  the  court  theatre ;  also  oratorios,  among 
them  an  important  work,  San  Filippo  Neri.  About 
1718  the  interest  of  the  Neapolitan  audiences  in  Scar- 
latti's operas  began  to  wane  and  after  the  production 
of  Cambise  no  more  of  his  works  were  heard  there. 
At  Rome  he  had  a  number  of  admirers  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify him  in  undertaking  the  production  of  a  series  of 
operas  which  exhibit  the  composer  in  a  still  more  ad- 
vanced phase  of  artistic  development.  These  included  : 
Telemaco,  Marco  Attilio  Regolo,  Tito  Seinpronio 
Gracco  and  Turno  Aricino.  His  H4th  and  last  opera, 
Griselda,  was  produced  in  1721.  About  this  time  In- 
nocent XIII  became  Pope  of  Rome  and  Scarlatti  was 
commissioned  by  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  com- 
pose a  pastorale  for  the  Pope's  formal  entrance  into 
the  Vatican.  This  appears  to  have  been  Scarlatti's  last 
work  for  Rome,  where  he  had  prqduced  such  excellent 
church  music  as  the  fine  Mass  with  orchestra,  and 
pieces  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  In  1724  J.  A.  Hasse, 
having  quarreled  with  Porpora,  came  to  Scarlatti  as  a 
pupil,  and  the  old  man  was  attracted  by  the  boy's 
amiable  disposition,  and  during  the  few  remaining 
months  of  the  master's  life,  Hasse  remained  with  him 
almost  as  a  son.  Scarlatti's  works  included  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  operas,  two  hundred  masses, 
more  than  five  hundred  cantatas  and  oratorios;  also 
chamber  music  for  various  combinations  of  instruments. 
His  biography  was  written  by  Charles  van  der  Borren, 
and  by  Edward  J.  Dent. 

Scarlatti,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Palermo  in  1668;  brother  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti. His  early  life  was  spent  in  Naples,  where,  in 
1684,  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  orchestra.  In 
1690  he  married  Rosalina  Albano,  and  a  year  later  ob- 
tained leave  to  visit  Palermo.  He  was  considered  for 
an  appointment  as  musical  director  in  Vienna,  but  in 
spite  of  the  support  of  Fux,  did  not  obtain  it.  His 
works  included  a  number  of  sacred  choral  compositions. 

Scarlatti,  (Giuseppe),  Domenico,  Italian  composer, 
born  Naples,  Oct.  26,  1685 ;  died  there  in  1757 ;  a  son 
of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  music;  later  he  was  sent  to  study  with  Gasparini. 
Some  authorities  have  claimed  that  he  was  also  a  pupil 
of  Bernardino  Pasquini,  but  this  assumption  is  not 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  make  it  entirely  cred- 
ible. A  more  likely  assumption  is  that  he  either  had 
lessons  from,  or  was  considerably  influenced  by  Gaetano 


Greco.  The  bold  style  which  Scarlatti  adopted  for 
harpsichord  music  found  small  appreciation  in  Italy, 
where  the  interest  of  the  musical  public  of  that  day 
was  largely  confined  to  opera.  In  1705  he  was  sent  to 
Florence  with  a  letter  from  his  father  to -Ferdinand 
de'  Medici ;  he  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  Nicolino, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Venice.  In  1708  Scarlatti  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Handel ;  it  seems  probable  that  he 
accompanied  the  great  German  master  to  Rome,  for 
Cardinal  Ottoboni  held  a  kind  of  friendly  competition 
between  the  two,  at  which  victory  on  the  harpsichord 
remained  undecided.  But  when  they  performed  on  the 
organ,  Scarlatti  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  rival's 
superiority,  declaring  in  effect  that  he  had  not  known 
that  there  was  any  such  master  of  that  instrument  in  the 
world  as  Handel.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
friendship  between  the  two  great  men.  During  Handel's 
stay  in  Italy  they  were  constantly  together  and  they 
met  again  later  in  London.  Scarlatti  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Queen  of  Poland  in  1709,  and  for  her  private 
theatre  in  Rome  he  wrote  a  number  of  operas.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  may  be  mentioned  Sylvia, 
Orlando,  Ifigenia  in  Aulide,  Ifigenia  in  Tauride,  Nar- 
ciso  and  Hamlet,  the  first  musical  setting  of  that  sub- 
ject. In  1715  Scarlatti  became  musical  director  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome ;  he  went  to  London  in  1719, 
and  one  of  his  operas  was  performed  there.  Two  years 
later  he  became  a  court  favorite  at  Lisbon.  In  1729 
he  was  invited  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  was  appointed 
music  master  to  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  whom 
he  had  taught  in  Lisbon.  About  1740  he  went  to 
Dublin  and  he  is  heard  of  in  London,  1741-2.  After 
his  death  his  family  was  left  destitute.  To  a  certain 
degree  Scarlatti  was  the  founder  of  modern 'keyboard 
execution,  and  his  influence  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  many  masters  of  the  modern  school.  He  was  the 
first  to  employ  the  device  of  crossing  the  hands,  by 
which  he  produced  entirely  new  effects.  Scarlatti's 
works  include  ten  operas,  a  Stabat  Mater,  and  at  least 
three  hundred  and  fifty  harpsichord  pieces  which  have 
been  published  in  a  complete  edition  by  Ricordi. 

Scarlatti,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
June  1 8,  1723;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1777;  a.  nephew 
of  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  He  composed  a  number  of 
operas  which  were  performed  in  various  Italian  cities. 

Scarlatti,  Pietro  Filipo,  Italian  organist,  born  Rome, 
Jan.  5,  1679;  died  Naples,  Feb.  22,  1750;  the  eldest  son 
of  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  He  eventually  became  organ- 
ist of  the  royal  chapel,  Naples,  succeeding  the  eminent 
player,  Vignola.  His  three  children,  Domenico,  Ales- 
sandro and  Anna,  were  left  in  extreme  destitution  when 
he  died. 

Scarlatti,  Tommaso,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Palermo 
about  1670;  died  Naples,  Aug.  i,  1760;  brother  of 
Domenico  Scarlatti.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory 
of  St.  Onof  rio  and  attained  some  distinction  as  a  vocal- 
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Schmitt.  After  being  an  organist,  musical  director  and 
teacher,  he  settled  as  a  teacher  at  Bordeaux.  He  wrote 
a  good  deal  of  melodious  and  popular  music,  ballets, 
fantasias  and  transcriptions. 

Schade  (Schadaeus),  Abraham,  German  composer, 
cantor  and  music  director,  born  at  Senftenberg  in 
1545;  studied  at  Leipzig.  His  works  include  eight- 
voiced  motets. 

Schade,  Albrecht  Richard  Leopold,  German-Amer- 
ican organist,  composer,  conductor  and  teacher,  born 
Schwanenhof,  Nov.  20,  1876.  After  studying  at  the 
Sondershausen  Conservatory  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  became  a  music  teacher  and  choral 
director,  first  at  New  York  City,  later  at  Spokane, 
Wash.  He  has  written  choral  works  and  songs. 

Schade,  Georg,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Kassel,  Oct.  27,  1861 ;  died  there,  June  14, 
1927. 

Schade,  Karl,  early  igth  century  German  vocal 
teacher  and  writer;  he  wrote  textbooks  on  vocal  ped- 
agogy. 

Schadel,  Johann  Bernhard,  German  piano  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Hanau,  Apr.  13,  1808;  died  Darm- 
stadt, Dec.  17,  1882. 

Schaden,  Nanette  von,  igth  century  Austrian  com- 
poser and  pianist,  born  and  died  at  Salzburg ;  she  wrote 
piano  concertos,  sonatas,  rondos  and  other  piano  music. 

Schadewitz,  Carl,  German  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  St.  Ingbert,  Jan.  23,  1887; 
studied  at  the  Wiirzburg  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and  en- 
semble works. 

Schadlich,  Reinhold,  German  composer  and  music 
publisher,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  19,  1890;  he  has  written 
dance  music,  marches  and  songs. 

Schaefer,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  K6nig-in- 
Odenwald,  June  27,  1883 ;  among  his  compositions  are 
an  orchestral  prologue,  symphonic  works,  string  quar- 
tet, choruses  and  songs. 

Schaefer,  George  Alfred  Grant,  see  Grant-Schaefer, 
George  Alfred. 

Schaefer,  Karl,  German  bassoonist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  30,  1876 ;  he  has  written  a  method 
and  pieces  for  his  instrument. 

Schaefer,  Karl  Ludolf,  German  musicologist,  born 
Rostock,  July  2,  1866;  died  Feb.  12,  1931;  pupil  of 
Preyer  and  Stumpf .  He  wrote  many  studies  on  musi- 
cal acoustics. 

Schaefer,  Lucie,  German  musicologist,  born  Wies- 
baden, Sept.  30,  1908;  she  is  curator  of  the  autograph 
collection  in  the  Manskopfschen  Museum  of  Music 
History  at  Frankfort. 

Schaefer,  Max,  German  Cantor,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Finsterwalde,  Feb.  26,  1863;  his  works  are 
mostly  choral. 


Schaefer,  Theodor,  Czech  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Jan.  23,  1904;  works  include  vocal,  piano  and 
orchestral  compositions. 

Schaefer-Freytag,  Richard,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  July  9,  1884;  he  has  written 
orchestral  works. 

Schaefers,  Wilhelm  Anton,  German  composer,  con- 
ductor and  writer,  born  Moers,  Aug.  5,  1908;  among 
his  compositions  are  chamber  music,  new  music  for 
folk  instruments,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Schaeffer,  Karl  W.  E.,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  n,  1877;  ^e  has  written 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Schaeffer,  Paul,  early  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser and  musician.  He  was  town  musician  at  Gora 
from  1617  to  about  1620  and  afterward  at  Breslau  to 
1645.  Between  1617-26  he  wrote  eight  volumes  of 
secular  and  sacred  music,  among  them  one  book  of 
f  our-pkrt  dance  tunes. 

Schaeffer,  Theresa,  igth  century  German  composer; 
her  works  include  a  Festival  Overture  for  orchestra, 
and  various  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Schaefke,  Rudolf,  German  teacher  and  writer,  born 
Hildesheim,  Feb.  17,  1895 ;  he  has  written  a  History  of 
Musical  Aesthetics. 

Schaeken,  Jean  Hubert,  Dutch  organist,  choir- 
master, composer,  born  Weert,  Jan.  2,  1832;  pupil  of 
Fetis.  He  was  for  a  time  organist  at  Samarang,  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  later  returned  to  Europe.  He 
wrote  a  mass  and  other  church  music,  twenty-four  or- 
gan pieces  and  songs. 

Schaeuble,  Hans,  Swiss  composer,  born  Arosa,  May 
29,  1906.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  requiem, 
cantatas,  a  toccato,  passacaglia  and  finale  for  orchestra, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  piano  concerto  and  organ 
piees. 

Schafe,  Katerine,  see  Wielaert,  Katerine. 

Schafer,  Alexander  Nikolaievitch,  Russian  teacher, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  n, 
1866;  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He 
was  a  teacher  at  the  Patriotic  Institute,  conductor  of 
PanaiefFs  private  opera  and,  later,  conductor  of  popu- 
lar opera.  He  wrote  operas,  ballets  and  chamber  mu- 
sic. 

Schafer,  Dirk,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Rotterdam,  Nov.  25,  1873;  died  Rotterdam,  Feb.  18, 
1931 ;  studied  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  In  1894 
he  won  the  Mendelssohn  Prize  in  Berlin,  later  going 
to  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam.  His  most  notable 
works  are  in  the  field  of  chamber  music,  and  include  a 
piano  quintet,  a  string  quartet  and  several  violin  so- 
natas. Among  his  orchestral  works  is  Javanese  Rhap- 
sody. 

Schafer,  Josef,  German  organist,  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Leichlingen,  Jan.  22,  1857;  among  his 
works  are  church  and  organ  music. 
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SCHAFER,  JOSEF  MATTHEW— SCHAMOTULINUS 


Schafer,  Josef  Matthew,  German  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Heppingen-on-Ahr,  June 
17,  1882;  he  has  written  masses,  motets  and  choruses. 

Schafer,  Karl  (Heinz),  German  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Rossbach,  July  29,  1899. 
His  compositions  include  orchestral,  piano  and  choral 
works. 

Schaferlied  (Ger.),  shepherd's  song. 

Schaferspiel  (Ger.),  pastoral  play. 

Schaffer,  August,  German  composer,  born  Rheins- 
berg,  Aug.  25,  1814;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  7,  1879;  PUP^ 
of  Mendelssohn.  He  wrote  operas,  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music,  and  humorous  songs  in  the  form  of  duets 
and  choruses. 

Schaffer,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  tenor, 
born  Cassel,  Feb.  20,  1808;  died  Hamburg,  Nov.  28, 
1874.  He  wrote  orchestral  works,  a  cantata,  male 
choruses  and  songs. 

Schaffer,  Julius,  German  musical  director,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Krevese,  Altmark,  Sept.  28,  1823; 
died  Breslau,  Feb.  10,  1902;  pupil  of  Dehn.  He  be- 
came musical  director  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Schwerin, 
later  succeeding  Reinecke  as  musical  director  at  Bres- 
lau University.  His  compositions  include  solo  songs 
and  part  songs.  He  also  wrote  essays  in  defense  of 
Franz's  "additional  accompaniments"  to  scores  of  Bach 
and  Handel. 

Schaffer,  Karl  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  com- 
poser, born  Oppeln,  Sept  12,  1746;  died  Breslau,  Apr. 
6,  1817.  He  wrote  two  operas,  a  mass,  six  piano  con- 
certos and  serenades. 

Schaffer,  Willy,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Aug.  3,  1870.  He  studied  with  Bussler  and  has  writ- 
ten operas. 

Schaffner,  Nicolaus  Albrecht,  German  composer, 
born  about  1790;  died  in  1860.  His  works  include 
eight  quintets  and  eleven  quartets. 

Schaffrath,  Christoph,  German  composer  and  harp- 
sichordist, born  at  Hohenstein,  near  Dresden,  in  1709; 
died  Berlin,  Feb.  17,  1763.  He  was  chamber  musician 
to  Frederick  the  Great  and  afterward  to  Princess 
Amalia.  A  famous  player,  he  wrote  symphonies,  over- 
tures, concertos  for  harpsichord  and  for  violin,  and  a 
great  deal  of  chamber  music. 

Schafhautl,  Karl  Franz  Emil  von,  German  acous- 
tician, born  Ingolstadt,  Feb.  16,  1803;  died  Munich, 
Feb.  25,  1890;  professor  of  mining  and  custodian  of 
the  state  geological  collections.  A  student  of  acoustics, 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  Theobald  Bohm,  to  whom  he 
gave  advice  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  his  instru- 
ments. 

Schaidacher,  Max,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Langkofen,  Dec.  28,  1884;  he  has 
written  masses,  songs  and  dances. 

Schaik,  Johann  Anton  Stephan  van,  Dutch. com- 
poser, born  at  Utrecht  in  1862 ;  died  Culemborg,  June 
14,  1927 ;  he  wrote  church  music. 
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Schale,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  composer,  vio- 
loncellist and  organist,  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1713 
died  Berlin,  Mar.  2,  1800.  He  was  royal  chambei 
virtuoso  and  later  organist  at  Berlin  Cathedral;  ir 
1749  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  amateui 
concert  at  Berlin.  He  wrote  songs  and  instrument^ 
music. 

Schalin,  Adalbert,  see  Edwards,  Joe. 

Schalit,  Heinrich,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  2,  1886;  pupil  of  Josef  Labor  anc 
Robert  Fuchs.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choral 
instrumental  and  chamber  music  works. 

Schaik,  Franz,  Austrian  conductor,  born,  Vienna 
May  27,  1863;  died  Edlach,  Sept.  2,  1931;  pupil  oi 
Anton  Bruckner.  After  gaining  much  varied  experi- 
ence, chiefly  in  Vienna,  he  succeeded  Ferdinand  L6w< 
as  chief  conductor  in  the  Vienna  state  opera.  He  con- 
ducted two  seasons  of  German  opera  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. He  earned  great  praise  for  his  artistic  directioi 
of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and  for  a  finished  produc- 
tion of  Humperdinck's  Konigskinder.  After  the  Worlc 
War  he  was  associated  for  some  years  with  Richarc 
Strauss  at  the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera. 

Schaik,  Josef,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and  writer 
born  Vienna,  Mar.  24,  1857;  died  there,  Nov.  7,  1911 
brother  of  Franz  Schaik.  He  studied  under  Epsteii 
and  Anton  Bruckner,  was  artistic  director  of  the  Rich- 
ard Wagner  Verein,  and  arranged  Bruckner's  symp- 
phonies  for  the  piano;  he  also  wrote  studies  oi 
Bruckner  and  on  Hugo  Wolf, 

Schall  (Ger.),  sound,  ringing,  resonance. 

Schall,  Claus,  Danish  violinist,  musical  director  an( 
composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  28,  1757;  diec 
Kongens  Lyngby,  Aug.  10,  1835.  He  became  musica 
director  of  the  Royal  Theater,  Copenhagen,  and  wa: 
well  known  on  the  Continent  as  a  violin  virtuoso  anc 
teacher,  His  compositions  include  ballets,  an  opera 
five  concertos  for  violin,  six  violin  solos  with  bassc 
continuo,  duos  for  two  violins  and  orchestral  dances 

Schall,  Peder,  Danish  composer,  guitar  virtuoso  an< 
violoncellist,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  Dec.,  1762;  diec 
there,  Feb.  I,  1820;  brother  of  Claus  Schall.  'Cellis 
in  the  court  orchestra,  he  wrote  songs  and  chorusei 
with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Schallbecken  (Ger.),  cymbals  (q.v.). 

Schallinger,  Ewald,  Austrian  choirmaster,  teache: 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  23,  1873;  he  ha 
written  masses  and  a  violin  method. 

Schallock  (Ger.),  the  sound-hole  of  a  guitar  01 
mandolin. 

Schalmei,  an  obsolete;  German  organ-stop  of  th< 
Regal  family,  said  to  have  been  suggestive  of  th< 
tone  of  the  Schalmei  or  shawm,  the  precursor  of  tb 
clarinet. 

Schamotulinus  (Schmatulski),  Wenzel,  see  Sza 
motulczyk,  Waclav. 


SCHANTI^-SCHARWENKA,  PHILIPP 


Schantl,  Heinrich,  Austrian  composer,  theater  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Graz,  Jan.  15,  1873;  he  has 
written  operettas  and  dances. 

Schanze,  Ignaz  Ludwig,  German  vocal  teacher, 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Munich,  Dec.  24, 
1869;  his  works  include  both  instrumental  and  vocal 
music. 

Schanze,  Johann,  German  church  musician,  teacher, 
cantor,  theater  conductor  and  composer,  born  Dresden, 
May  14,  1889.  He  has  written  a  symphonic  adagio, 
symphonic  prologue,  a  duo  for  violin,  and  'cello,  a 
capriccio  for  violin  and  orchestra,  choral  works  and 
songs. 

Schanzer,  Rudolph,  Austrian  operetta  librettist, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  12,  1875. 

Schaper,  Gustav,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Hohenwartsleben,  Oct.  17, 
1845;  died  at  Magdeburg  in  June,  1906;  pupil  of 
Sering.  Among  his  compositions  are  the  symphonic 
poem  Julius  Caesar,  many  choral  works,  songs  and  in- 
strumental pieces. 

Schapira,  Vera,  German  concert  pianist,  born  Feb. 
10,  1891 ;  died  Bremen,  Apr.  16,  1930;  pupil  of  Robert. 

Schapler,  Julius,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  at  Graudenz  in  1813;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  20,  1886; 
he  wrote  a  cantata,  a  string  quartet  and  piano  pieces. 

Schaposchnikoff,  Adrian  Gregorievitch,  Russian 
composer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  June  10,  1888;  studied 
at  the  conservatory  there  under  Glazounoff  and  Soko- 
loff.  His  compositions  include  a  sonata  for  flute  and 
harp,  a  'cello  sonata,  piano  pieces,  songs,  an  opera  and 
a  ballet. 

Schardt,  Georg,  see  Czarih,  Georg. 

Scharf,  German  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Acuta. 

Scharf,  Moritz,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Pirna,  Saxony,  Jan.  13,  1838;  died  Dresden,  Aug.  13, 
1908.  He  taught  in  Austria  and  Russia.  His  works 
include  songs,  male  choruses  and  instrumental  and 
chamber  music. 

Scharf e,  Ernst,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Wippra,  July  9,  1881 ;  died  Halberstadt,  Dec.  14,  1934; 
he  wrote  an  evangelical  choir  book. 

Scharfe,  Gustav,  German  composer,  operatic  bari- 
tone and  vocal  teacher,  born  Grimma,  Saxony,  Sept. 
*i»  1835;  died  Dresden,  June  25,  1892.  For  eleven 
years  baritone  with  the  Dresden  court  opera,  he  wrote 
a  vocal  method,  choruses  and  songs. 

Scharfenberg,  William,  German-American  violinist, 
pianist,  teacher  and  editor,  born  Kassel,  Feb.  22,  1819; 
died  Quogue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1895 ;  pupil 
of  Hummel.  He  was  second  violin  in  Spohr's  quartet. 
Going  in  1838  to  New  York,  he  at  once  became  notable 
in  that  city's  musical  life.  He  was  successively  secre- 
tary, vice-president,  treasurer  and  president  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  For  many  years  he  was  musi- 
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cal  editor  and  adviser  to  a  prominent  firm  of  music 
publishers. 

Sqharf  Regal  (Ger.),  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the 
Regal  family,  with  a  sharp,  incisive  tone  (hence  its 
name). 

Scharnke,  Reinhold,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Berlin,  May  26,  1899;  Pupil  of  Kretzschmar, 
Johann  Wolf  and  Curt  Sachs.  He  has  been  music 
editor  for  various  German  papers  and  has  written 
numerous .  songs. 

Scharrer,  August,  German  organist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Strassburg,  Oct.  18,  1866;  pupil  of 
Miiller-Reuter,  G.  Jacobsthal,  H.  Hofmann  and  Riifer. 
He  served  at  Karlsruhe  as  Felix  Mottl's  assistant,  later 
conducted  the  Kaim  Orchestra  in  Munich  and  for  three 
years  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  works 
include  vocal  compositions,  a  number  of  orchestral  com- 
positions in  the  larger  forms  and  piano  pieces. 

Scharrer,  Irene,  English  pianist,  born  at  London 
about  1880.  She  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  subsequently  appearing  in  recitals  and  with 
orchestras,  and  making  tours  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

Scharres,  Charles,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Oct.  13,  1888;  his  works  include  songs,  orchestral 
compositions,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Schartlich,  J.  C.,  German  writer  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Mar.  25,  1789;  died  Potsdam,  Sept.  29,  1859; 
he  wrote  men's  choruses. 

Schartz,  Georges  Frederic  Theophile,  and  Guil- 
laume,  early  igth  century  French  violin  and  bow 
makers,  who  worked  at  Strassburg  about  1830. 
Brothers,  they  made  numerous  instruments  and  bows 
of  high  quality,  the  violins  being  fashioned  after  those 
of  Thibout. 

Scharwenka  (Ludwig)  Philipp,  German  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Samter,  near  Posen,  East  Prussia, 
Feb.  16,  1847;  died  Bad  Nauheim,  July  16,  1917; 
brother  of  Franz  Xaver  Scharwenka.  His  talent  for 
music  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  but  it  was 
only  when  the  family  removed  to  Berlin  that  he  was 
able  to  take  up  the  study  of  music  seriously,  entering 
Kullak's  New  Academy  as  a  pupil  of  Wiierst,  and  also 
taking  private  lessons  from  Heinrich  Dorn.  On  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher 
of  theory  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Academy,  a  post 
which  he  retained  until  1881,  when  he  founded  the 
Scharwenka  Conservatory  with  his  brother,  Xaver,  and 
became  instructor  in  composition  there.  Ten  years 
later,  when  his  brother  founded  the  Scharwenka  Con- 
servatory in  New  York,  he  remained  in  Berlin  as  head 
of  the  Scharwenka  institution  there.  In  1891  he  joined 
his  brother  in  New  York,  remaining  there  until  1892, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Berlin  school,  which  finally 
became  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory.  His 
works  are  concert  pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  songs, 
studies  for  violin  and  for  'cello,  piano  sonatas,  choral 
works  with  orchestra,  a  trio,  two  symphonies,  an  over- 
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ture,  a  suite,  symphonic  poems,  a  violin  concerto,  and 
many  piano  compositions. 

Scharwenka,  Walter,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  21, 
1881 ;  son  of  Ludwig  Philipp  Scharwenka;  pupil  of  his 
father  and  Franz  Grunicke.  His  compositions  include 
piano,  choral  and  operatic  works. 

Scharwenka  (Franz),  Xaver,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Samter,  near  Posen,  East  Prussia,  Jan. 
6,  1850;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  8,  1924.  Like  his  brother, 
Ludwig  Philipp  Scharwenka,  he  attended  Kullak's  New 
Academy  in  Berlin,  studying  piano  with  Theodore  Kul- 
lak,  and  composition  with  Wuerst.  His  debut  as  a 
concert  pianist  took  place  at  Berlin  in  1869;  in  1868 
he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Kullak  Academy,  remaining 
there  until  called  away  for  military  duty  in  1873.  Later 
he  made  concert  tours  and  became  known  as  a  brilliant 
player  and  a, highly  gifted  composer.  In  1881  he 
founded  the  Scharwenka  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  with 
a  distinguished  staff,  including  Albert  Becker,  Philipp 
Ruf  er,  W.  Langhaus,  M.  Roder  and  L.  P.  Scharwenka. 
In  1891  he  went  to  America,  leaving  his  brother  and 
Hugo  Goldschmidt  in  charge  of  the  conservatory  in 
Berlin.  He  made  numerous  tours  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  was  already  famous 
in  the  West  because  a  pupil  of  his  brother  had  been 
using  his  name  and  giving  concerts  for  two  years.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  Mataswintha  (produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Apr.  i,  1897),  a  sym- 
phony, four  piano  concertos,  a  piano  quartet,  trios, 
piano  sonatas,  sonatas  for  'cello  and  for  violin,  songs, 
church  music,  and  many  attractive  piano  pieces.  He 
made  a  fine  collection  of  famous  studies,  entitled  Master 
School  of  Piano  Playing;  also  a  critical  edition  of 
Schumann's  piano  works. 

Schattmann,  Alfred,  German  composer  and  musicol- 
ogist, born  Rytwiany,  Government  of  Radom,  June  n, 
1876;  pupil  of  Julius  Schaeffer  at  Breslau.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  piano  and  operatic  works;  he 
has  written  studies  on  various  works  of  Richard 
Strauss,  Berlioz  arid  Sibelius. 

Schattschneider,  Arnold-Heinrich,  German  com- 
poser, teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Gorczyn, 
Posen,  Aug.  26,  1869;  died  Mannheim,  June  17,  1930; 
pupil  of  Max  Bruch  at  Berlin.  He  wrote  instrumental 
and  choral  works. 

Schatz,  Albert,  German  musicologist,  born  Rostock, 
May  19,  1839;  died  there,  Oct.  18,  1910.  Taking  over 
the  music  business  of  Ludwig  Trutschel  in  Rostock, 
he  evolved  the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  opera  from 
original  sources  and  began  to  collect  librettos  of  first 
performances.  After  nearly  fifty  years  he  had  about 
twelve  thousand  in  his  possession  and  had  entered  statis- 
tical information  on  about  eighty  thousand  cards.  In 
1908,  being  by  that  time  in  feeble  health,  he  sold  the 
collection  of  librettos  (the  largest  in  the  world)  to  the 


Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  it  has 
since  been  systematically  extended. 

Schatz,  Carl,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Sept.  23,  1850;  pupil  of 
Schradieck.  His  works  include  a  method  and  instruc- 
tive pieces  for  violin. 

Schatz,  Johann  (Hans),  German  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Dec.  23,  1893;  he  nas  written  orchestral  and 
chamber  music. 

Schaub,  Hans  Ferdinand,  German  theorist,  choral 
conductor,  critic  and  composer,  born  Frankfort,  Sept. 
22,  1880;  pupil  of  Knorr  and  Humperdinck.  He  has 
taught  theory  at  the  Breslau  Conservatory  and  com- 
position at  Benda's  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  He  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  thorough  bass  in  the  teaching  of 
theory.  Among  his  works  are  an  opera,  orchestral  mu- 
sic, violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Schaublin,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  vocal  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Riehen,  Jan.  29,  1822;  died  Basel,  Jan. 
19,  1901.  He  composed  school  songbooks  and  wrote  a 
book  on  music  in  its  relation  to  national  culture. 

Sehauensee,  Franz  Joseph  Meyer  von,  see  Meyer 
von  Sehauensee,  Franz  Joseph  Leonti. 

Schauerte,  Gustav,  German  cathedral  choirmaster, 
born  Liidenscheid,  Aug.  n,  1876;  he  has  arranged  the 
Jubilate  deo  for  female  choir  and  the  Cantual  for 
mixed  choir. 

Schaurig  (Ger.),  weird;  full  of  dread. 

Schauroth,  Delphine  von,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1814.  A  pupil  of 
Kalkbrenner,  she  became  a  concert  pianist.  In  1830, 
when  Mendelssohn  visited  Munich,  he  became  greatly 
interested  in  her,  both  as  a  pianist  and  as  a  woman, 
and  dedicated  his  Concerto  in  G  and  his  Venetian  Gon- 
dellied  (Song  without  Words,  Number  Six)  to  her. 
Schumann  also  admired  her  playing.  Her  compositions 
include  various  sonatas,  a  capriccio  and  other  piano 
works. 

Schauseil,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Dtisseldorf,  Jan.  i,  1834;  died  there, 
Oct.  29,  1892.  He  directed  the  Diisseldorf  Bach  So- 
ciety and  wrote  male  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Schauspieldirektor,  Der  (Eng.,  The  Impresario), 
comic  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Stephanie,  Jr.,  music 
by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  first  produced  at 
Schonbrunn  Castle,  Vienna,  on  Feb.  7,  1786.  The  story 
concerns  itself  with  the  trials  and  embarrassments  of 
the  director  of  an  opera  house  in  dealing  with  rival 
women  candidates  for  the  position  of  prima  donna. 

Schauss,  Ernst,  German  harmonium  virtuoso,  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  H6chst-on-Main,  May  30,  1882; 
he  has  written  harmonium  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Schauss,  Karl,  German  vocal  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Lollschied,  Dec,  10,  1856;  died 
Wiesbaden,  Jan.  12,  1929.  He  wrote  numerous  male 
choruses. 


SCHEBALIN— SCHEIBE 


Schebalin,  Wassily,  contemporary  Russian  pianist 
and  composer.  His  Rondeau  (op.  8)  is  one  of  the 
Russian  State  Publications. 

Schebek,  Edmund,  Austrian  authority  on  musical 
instruments,  born  Petersdorf,  Moravia,  Oct.  22,  1819; 
died  Prague,  Feb.  n,  1895.  Devoting  most  of  his 
attention  to  violin  construction,  he  published  numerous 
interesting  articles  and  essays  on  that  instrument.  He 
had  a  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  also  Beethoven  autographs. 

Schebest,  Agnes,  Austrian  operatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  Vienna,  Feb.  10,  1813;  died  Stuttgart,  Dec.  22, 
1869.  After  studying  at  Dresden  and  singing  in  the 
court  opera  there  from  early  youth,  she  later  sang  at 
Vienna,  Karlsruhe,  Budapest  and  elsewhere.  Her  voice 
was  excellent,  and  she  appeared  to  best  advantage  in 
heroic  roles,  which  she  sang  with  both  passion  and 
energy.  In  1857  her  autobiography  was  published. 

Schechner- Waagen,  Nanette,  German  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  at  Munich  in  1806;  died  there,  Apr.  30, 
1860.  Her  beautiful  voice  won  for  her  the  patronage 
of  the  queen  of  Bavaria.  She  appeared  in  Italian  opera 
at  Munich  until  1827,  after  which  she  devoted  herself 
to  German  opera.  Her  various  roles  excited  great 
admiration  in  Berlin  and  Munich  and  she  took  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  German  singers.  It  is  said  that 
Mendelssohn  once  remarked  that  her  expression  was 
so  touching  as  to  make  him  weep. 

Schechter,  Boris,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Odessa,  Jan.  20,  1900;  studied  under  Miaskovsky 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  His  works,  which  show 
the  influence  of  Scriabin  and  the  Russian  romantic 
school,  include  the  symphonic  suite  Turkmenia  and  the 
opera  1905,  in  which  he  collaborated  with  Davidenko. 

Scheck,  Gustav,  German  flute  virtuoso,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Munich,  Oct.  22,  1901;  he  has  written 
a  treatise  on  wood-wind  instruments. 

Scheel,  Fritz,  German  [violinist  and  conductor,  born 
Lubeck,  Nov.  7,  1852;  died  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  13, 
1907;  pupil  of  Ferdinand  David  in  Leipzig.  At  seven- 
teen he  was  concertmaster  and  conductor  at  Bremer- 
haven,  later  violin  soloist  and  conductor  of  the  summer 
concerts  in  Schwerin.  He  succeeded  Hans  Sitt  as 
conductor  of  the  Chemnitz  municipal  orchestra,  and  also 
directed  orchestral  concerts  in  Hamburg.  He  went  to 
Ameria  .in  1893,  conducted  the  Trocadero  concerts  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1894,  organ- 
ized and  conducted  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  1895-1899,  and  organized  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  1900,  remaining  its  conductor  until  his 
death. 

Scheel,  Georg,  German  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Griinr9.de,  July  u,  1866;  his  works 
include  choral  books,  motets,  songs,  piano  music  and 
organ  pieces. 
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Scheel,  Josef,  German  composer,  organist  and  choir- 
master, born  Treherz,  Oct.  16,  1879;  he  has  written 
a  folk  opera,  masses,  choruses  and  organ  fantasias. 

Schefbeck,  Josef  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer  and 
concert  accompanist,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  4,  1876; 
among  his  works  are  a  symphony,  choruses,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Schefer,  Leopold,  German  poet  and  composer,  born 
Muskau,  July  30,  1784;  died  there,  Feb.  16,  1862.  He 
composed  a  symphony,  a  piano  sonata  and  choruses. 

Scheff,  Fritzi,  Austrian  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1880.  From  about  1900  she  appeared  at 
Frankfort,  Munich,  London  and  elsewhere;  between 
1900-03  she  was  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. She  took  part  in  a  revival  of  Mile.  Modiste  at 
New  York  in  the  season  1929-30. 

Sheffield  String  Quartet,  see  Yorkshire  Quartet. 

Scheffler,  John  Julia,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Hamburg,  Nov.  29,  1867;  pupil  of 
Adolf  Mehrkens  and  Josef  Sucher.  Long  a  director 
in  Hamburg,  he  has  written  songs  and  a  great  many 
choral  works. 

Scheffler,  Siegfried,  German  composer,  teacher,  ac- 
companist, writer  and  conductor,  born  Ilmenau,  Thurin- 
gia,  May  15,  1892;  son  and  pupil  of  John  Julia  Schef- 
fler, later  pupil  of  Reger,  Krehl,  Sitt,  Riemann  and 
Schering.  His  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral 
and  operatic  works;  he  has  also  written  a  study  on 
Richard  Wagner. 

Schegar,  Franz,  Austrian  musicologist,  born  Vienna, 
Mar.  20,  1886;  pupil  of  Gradener,  Nawratil,  Thiel  and 
G.  Adler.  He  has  edited  works  on  music. 

Scheherazade,  a  symphonic  suite  by  Nicholas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1881, 
and  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  course  of  the 
following  concert  season.  "All  I  had  desired,"  said 
the  composer  in  My  Musical  Life,  "was  that  the  hearer, 
if  he  liked  my  piece  as  symphonic  music  f  should  carry 
away  the  impression  that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an  Oriental 
narrative  of  some  numerous  and  varied  fairy-tale  won- 
ders. .  .  ."  The  movements  are  entitled:  I, -The  Sea 
and  Sinbad's  Ship;  II,  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar 
Prince ;  III,  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Prin- 
cess ;  IV,  Festival  at  Baghdad.  The  Sea. 

Scheibe,  Johann,  German  organ  builder,  died  Sept. 
3,  1748;  worked  at  Leipzig.  He  built  the  organ  in 
the  Johanniskirche  there,  which  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
considered  a  perfect  instrument. 

Scheibe,  Johann  Adolf,  German  publisher,  musical 
director  and  composer,  born  Leipzig  May  3  ( ?) ,  1708 ; 
died  Copenhagen,  Apr.  22,  1776.  He  had  studied  law 
but  on  his  father's  death  he  resorted  to  his  musical 
training  for  support.  Failing  to  become  organist  at 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Leipzig,  he  settled  in  Hamburg, 
where  he  published  a  paper  called  "The  Critical  Musi- 
cian," one  issue  of  which  contained  a  sharp  attack  on 
Bach,  who,  among  others,  had  decided  against  him 


SCHEIBEL— SCHEINZER 


in  a  competition  for  another  position  as  organist.  The 
periodical  was  a  staunch  and  outspoken  champion  of 
German  opera.  In  addition  to  several  literary  works, 
he  wrote  some  two  hundred  pieces  of  church  music, 
cantatas,  a  hundred  and  fifty  concertos  for  flute,  an 
opera,  two  oratorios,  and  much  miscellaneous  instru- 
mental music. 

Scheibel,  Theodor,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Klein-Toschirnau,  Glogau,  Feb.  12,  1828; 
he  wrote  piano  and  choral  works. 

Scheibenhofer,  Hermann,  Austrian  operetta  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Feb.  17,  1872. 

Scheibler,  Johann  Heinrich,  musical  inventor,  born 
Montjoie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nov.  n,  1777;  died 
Krefeld,  Nov.  20,  1837.  Becoming  interested  in  acous- 
tical phenomena,  he  invented  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  fifty-six  tuning  forks,  for  tuning  fixed-tone  instru- 
ments according  to  the  equally  tempered  scale.  He 
was  ':he  original  proposer  of  what  is  now  called  "Stutt- 
gart pitch." 

Scheibler,  Ludwig,  German  pianist  and  writer,  born 
Montjoie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  June  7,  1848;  died  at 
Friesdorf,  near  Godesberg-on-Rhine,  in  1921.  He 
wrote  studies  on  the  works  of  Schubert  and  Mozart. 

Scheide,  August,  German  cantor,  choirmaster  and 
organist,  born  Gotha,  Apr.  2,  1876.  He  has  written 
motets,  choruses,  songs,  organ  pieces  and  harmonium 
pieces. 

Scheidemann,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Hamburg  about  1596;  died  there  in  1663 ; 
son  and  pupil,  and  ultimately  successor,  of  Hans 
Scheidemann,  organist  of  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Ham- 
burg. As  he  showed  exceptional  talent,  he  was  sent 
to  Amsterdam  to  study  under  Peter  Sweelinck,  the 
greatest  organist  of  the  time.  At  St.  Catherine's,  after 
his  father's  death  in  1625,  he  became  a  famous  player. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  for  organ  and  harpsichord. 

Scheidemantel,  Karl,  German  dramatic  baritone, 
editor  and  writer,  born  Weimar,  Jan.  21,  1859;  died 
there,  June  26,  1923 ;  pupil  of  Bodo  Borchers.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Dresden  court  opera,  he  sang  the  role  of 
Amfortas  at  Bayreuth,  later  appearing  in  all  the  Wag- 
ner roles,  and  making  a  great  sensation  at  La  Scala, 
Milan.  He  was  created  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Theaters  of  Dresden  and  Weimar  and  became 
professor  at  the  Weimar  Music  School.  He  trans- 
lated a  number  of  operas  and  published  a  collection  of 
songs. 

Scheider  (Stone),  May,  contemporary  American 
coloratura  soprano,  born  at  New  York;  pupil  of  Paolo 
Gallico  and  Earl  Brown,  later  of  Lamperti  at  Dresden 
and  of  Jean  de  Reszke  at  Paris.  She  was  specially 
engaged  at  Mannheim  for  the  difficult  part  of  Zer- 
binetta  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  She  appeared 
also  at  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Baden-Baden,  Freiburg  and 
St.  Gallen.  In  1915  she  sang  with  the  Boston  Opera 
Company.  She  changed  her  name  to  Stone  in  1918. 
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Scheidl-Hutterstrasser  Lili,  see  Hans,  Lio. 

Scheidler,  Christian  Gottlieb,  German  bassoonist, 
guitar  virtuoso  and  composer,  died  at  Frankfort  hi 
1814  ( ?) ;  he  played  in  the  Mayence  court  orchestra 
and  wrote  for  the  guitar. 

Scheidler  (Schindler),  Dorette  (Dorothea),  Ger- 
man harp  virtuoso,  born  Gotha,  Dec.  2,  1787;  died 
Kassel,  Nov.  20,  1834;  wife  of  Louis  Spohr.  Herself 
noted  as  a  player,  she  was  the  inspiration  for  a  number 
of  sonatas  for  harp  and  violin,  as  well  as  solo  pieces 
for  the  harp,  from  her  husband's  pen.  They  made 
many  tours  together. 

Scheldt,  Gottfried,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Halle  about  1593 ;  died  about  June  i  or  2,  1661 ; 
brother  of  Samuel  Scheidt.  A  pupil  of  Peter  Swee- 
linck, he  was  for  forty  years  court  organist  at  Alten- 
burg  and  wrote  vocal  works. 

Scheidt,  Julius,  German  choral  director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Kitzingen,  Nov.  12,  1863;  died  Karls- 
ruhe, Aug.  26,  1917.  He  wrote  piano  pieces  and  choral 
works. 

Scheidt,  Samuel,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Halle  in  1587;  died  there,  Mar.  30,  1654;  pupil 
of  Peter  Sweelinck  at  Amsterdam.  In  1608  he  became 
organist  at  the  Moritz  Church  in  Halle  and,  later,  as 
organist  to  the  Protestant  administrator  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg.  He  revolutionized  the  art  of 
organ  playing  and  organ  composition  and  became 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of  his  time. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  modern  organ 
music. 

Scheiffelhut,  Jakob,  German  composer  and  musical 
director,  died  Augsburg,  July  2,  1709.  About  1682 
he  was  musical  director  at  St.  Anne's  Church,  Augs- 
burg; he  wrote  some  vocal  compositions  with  instru- 
mental accompaniments,  and  also  instrumental  pieces. 

Schein,  Johann  Hermann,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Griinhain,  Saxony,  Jan.  20,  1586;  died 
Leipzig,  Nov.  19,  1630.  Choirmaster  at  Weimar  for 
a  short  time,  he  succeeded  Seth  Calvisius  as  cantor  at 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Leipzig,  a.  post  he  held  until  his 
death.  His  chief  work  was  the  Cantional,  containing 
choral  melodies,  old  and  new,  harmonized  for  church 
use.  With  Michael  Praetorius  and  Heinrich  Schiitz 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  new  musical  move- 
ment emanating  from  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I7th  century. 

Schein,  Paul  Vassilievitch,  Russian  musicologist, 
born  at  Mohilev  in  1826;  died  at  Riga  in  1900.  He 
wrote  several  important  studies  of  Russian  folk  songs. 

Scheinpflug,  Paul,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Loschwitz,  near  Dresden,  Sept  10, 
1875;  died  Mar.  n,  1937;  pupil  of  Rappoldi,  Braun- 
roth  and  Draeseke.  He  conducted  choruses  and  or- 
chestras, and  wrote  a  symphonic  poem,  an  overture, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Scheinzer,  Hilda,  see  Kuczor,  Hilda. 


SCHEIT— SCHENK,  ELLIOT 


Scheit,  Karl,  Austrian  guitarist,  teacher  and  editor, 
born  Schonbrunn,  Apr.  21,  1909;  he  has  edited  old 
and  modern  guitar  literature,  and  founded  the  Austrian 
Guitar  Society. 

Scheithold  (Ger.),  the  European  bowed  instrument 
also  called  tromba  marina. 

Schelb,  Josef,  German  concert  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Krozingen,  Mar.  14,  1894.  He  has 
written  symphonies;  concertos  for  piano,  violin,  bass 
clarinet,  trumpet  and  trombone ;  chamber  music ;  piano 
pieces;  cantatas;  songs  and  choruses. 

Schelble,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Austrian  tenor  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Hiifingen,  Black  Forest,  May  16, 
1789;  died  Frankfort,  Aug.  7,  1837;  pupil  of  Weisse 
and  Krebs,  and  intimate  of  Beethoven,  Moscheles  and 
Spohr.  His  methods  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
music,  and  of  training  the  sense  of  absolute  pitch,  are 
still  successfully  employed.  He  had  a  remarkable  voice 
and  excellent  expression. 

Schell,  Karl,  Swiss  organist,  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Jan.  26,  1864;  he  has  written  wind-instru- 
ment pieces,  choruses  and  masses. 

Schelle,  Johann,  German  composer  and  cantor ;  born 
Geissingen,  Meissen,  Sept.  6,  1648;  died  Leipzig,  Mar. 
10,  1701 ;  he  wrote  songs  and  some  twenty-five  cantatas. 
Schelle,  Karl  Eduard,  German  lecturer,  critic  and 
writer,  born  Biesenthal,  near  Berlin,  May  31,  1816; 
died  Vienna,  Nov.  16,  1882.  He  was  critic  for  a  Vien- 
nese journal,  lectured  on  musical  history  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  and  wrote  books  on  musical  subjects. 

Schelle,  Sebastian,  early  i8th  .century  German 
maker  of  bowed  and  plucked  instruments,  who  worked 
at  Nuremberg  about  1730.  He  made  excellent  violins 
on  both  the  flat  and  arched  models,  and  also  some  well- 
constructed  lutes  and  viols. 

Schellenbaum  (Ger.),  the  crescent  (q.v.). 
Schellendorf,  Hans  Bronsart  yon,  see  Bronsart  von 
Schellendorf,  Hans. 

Scheller,  Jakob,  Bohemian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Schettal,  May  16,  1759;  died  in  Friesland  in  1803. 
A  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler  and  the  possessor  of  great 
natural  talent,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  vagrant 
fiddler.  He  was  highly  praised  by  his  contemporaries 
for  his  remarkable  skill  in  harmonics. 

Schelling,  Ernest  Henry,  American  pianist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Belvedere,  N.  J.,  July  26,  1876. 
His  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist  took  place  in 
Philadelphia  when  he  was  four  years  old;  at  the  age 
of  eight  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mathias  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  two  years  later  he  went  to  Lesche- 
tizky.  About  this  time  he  played  for  Johannes  Brahms; 
who  commended  his  work,  but  intimated  to  his  father 
that  his  health  was  being  neglected.  His  studies  pn> 
gressed  rapidly  and  he  enjoyed  much  adulation,  but 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  his  promising  career  was  inter- 
rupted by  severe  neuritis  of  the  tend,  ^e  returned  to 
America,  where  he  lived  four  years  in  retirement,  sup- 


porting himself  by  giving  piano  lessons.  His  health 
improved,  and  he  arranged  for  Paderewski  to  hear  him 
play  on  one  occasion  when  the  master  was  in  Philadel- 
phia. Paderewski  was  not  much  impressed  with  his 
technique  at  that  time,  but  recognizing  his  talent,  in- 
vited him  to  Switzerland  to  study.  There  followed  a 
period  of  intensive  study,  a  return  to  the  concert  plat- 
form, and  a  severe  attack  of  his  former  malady.  After 
the  war  his  work  was  again  interrupted,  this  time  by 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Switzer- 
land, and  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
After  the  successful  performances  of  a  number  of 
works,  Schelling  attracted  much  favorable  notice  by 
conducting  an  annual  series  of  symphonic  concerts  for 
children  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles. 
In  addition  to  these,  he  became  nationally  known  by 
his  weekly  broadcasts  for  children  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  are  Symphonic  Legend  for  orchestra, 
Fantastic  Suite  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  violin  con- 
certo, a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  various  piano 
pieces,  and  songs.  Impressions  from  an  Artisfs  Life 
and  A  Victory  Ball  are  probably  his  best  known  orches- 
tral works;  a  new  work,  Suite  Variee,  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  is  scheduled  for  a  premiere  in  1938. 

Schelomo.  Hebrew  Rhapsody  for  violoncello  and 
orchestra  by  Ernest  Bloch,  composed  at  Geneva  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1916,  and  successfully  performed 
many  times  in  both  Europe  and  in  America.  The  Jcello 
represents  Solomon;  in  1917,  Bloch  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  the  work :  "I  am  not  an  archaeologist.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  Jewish  soul  that  interests  me,  the  complex, 
glowing,  agitated  soul,  that  I  feel  vibrating  throughout 
the  Bible/' 

Schelper,  Otto,  German  dramatic  baritone,  born 
Rostock,  Apr.  .10,  1840;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  10,  1906. 
At  first  an  actor,  he  .became  an  opera  singer  at  Bremen, 
Cologne  and  Leipzig. 

Schemann,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  musicologist, 
teacher  and  librarian,  born  Cologne,  Oct.  16,  1852. 
He  has  written  Meine  Erinnerungen  an  Richard  Wag- 
ner, L.  Cherubini,  Martin  Pluddemann  und  die  deutsche 
Ballade  and  Hans  von  Billow  im  Lichte  der  Wahrheit. 

SchemelU,  Georg  Christian,  German  cantor  and 
musician,  born  at  Herzberg  about  1678.  After  study- 
ing at  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig,  he  became  cantor 
of  the  castle  of  Zeitz.  In  1736  he  published  a  song 
book  containing  sixty-nine  tunes,  of  which  a  number 
were  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Scheng,  rare  spelling  of  Cheng  (q.v.). 

Schenki  Elliot  F.,  American  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  Paris,  Apr.  4,  1868.  Educated  in  Europe,  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Henry  W.  Savage  English  Opera 
Company,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Walter  Damrdsch 
Opera  Company,  ".and  a  choral  conductor  in  Newark, 
N.J. 
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Schenk,  Erich,  Austrian  teacher,  writer  and  music 
librarian,  born  Salzburg,  May  5,  1902 ;  pupil  of  Sand- 
berger.  He  has  written  a  monograph  on  G.  A.  Paga- 
nelli,  as. well  as  articles  for  musical  publications. 

Schenk,  Johann,  late  I7th  century  German  viola  da 
gamba  virtuoso,  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine  at 
Dusseldorf .  He  later  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  be- 
tween 1688  and  1693  he  published  sonatas  and  other 
music  for  his  instrument. 

Schenk,  Johann,  Austrian  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Wiener  Neustadt,  Lower  Austria,  Nov. 
30,  1761;  died  Vienna,  Dec.  29,  1836;  a  pupil  of 
Wagenseil.  Although  he  was  a  prolific  composer  of 
symphonies,  concertos,  quartets,  songs  and  sacred 
choral  works,  he  is  remembered  today  as  the  secret 
tutor  of  Beethoven,  when  the  latter  was  studying  with 
Franz  Josef  Haydn;  he  was  also  friendly  with  Mozart 
and  Schubert. 

Schenk,  Peter  Peitrovitch,  Russian  composer,  born 
St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  23,  1870;  pupil  of  Goldstein, 
Parsch  and  Solovieff ;  librarian  of  the  Imperial  Theater, 
St.  Petersburg.  His  works  include  operas,  ballets,  can- 
tatas, symphonies,  a  concert  overture,  theme  and  varia- 
tions, orchestral  fantasie,  symphonic  poem,  suite  and 
other  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Schenkendorf,  Leopold  von,  German  composer, 
born  Breslau,  Sept.  4,  1909;  he  has  written  choruses 
and  songs.  : 

Schenker,  Heinrich,  Austrian  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  theorist,  born  Wisniowczyk,  Galicia,  June 
19,  1868 ;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1935 ;  pupil  of  Bruck- 
ner at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  His  compositions  in- 
clude vocal,  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music 
works ;  he  also  wrote  theoretical  and  analytical  studies. 

Schenner,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  concert  pianist,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  St.  Agatha,  Mar.  20,  1839;  died 
Vienna,  Sept.  27,  1913.  He  played  for  many  years 
an  important  part  in  Viennese  musical  life. 

Schennich,  Emil,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Ratt^nberg,  Tyrol,  Nov.  29,  1884; 
died  Innsbruck,  Apr.  12,  1928;  pupil  of  Josef  Pem- 
baur,  Sr.,  Reisenauer,  Krehl,  Sitt,  Homeyer  and 
Nikisch.  He  conducted  at  a  number  of  cities ;  his 
works  include  songs  and  instrumental,  vocal,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Schenschin,  Alexander  Alexeievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  Nov.  19,  1890;  pupil  of  Krugli- 
koff,  Gretchaninoff,  Gliere  and  Jaworsky.  He  has 
taught  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  been  associated 
with  the  Moscow  Children's  Theater.  His ":  composi- 
tions includ^  songs,  orchestral,  pianci  and  chairib^r  music 
works-,  and -music  for  children's "plays..  -.-^  ,'^::-:- 

Spberfter,  .Ferdinand,  Austria^:. composfff^i'teacbet 
and  -musicoiogfet;  born  Vieni^yv^r;  31, .  1874 ;  aspt^fig 
writer  on  musical  subjects," tie %S -edit^iicpHeciians  of 
German  folk' songs  and  also  composed  chamber  music. 


Scherchen,  Hermann,  German  composer,  violinist 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  borti 
Berlin,  June  21,  1891 ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano  and  chamber  music  works.  His  Handbook  of 
Conducting  has  been  translated  into  English;  in  1937 
he  became  conductor  of  the  recently  organized  Musica 
Viva  Orchestra  of  Vienna. 

Scherernetieff,  Count  Alexander  Dmitrievitch, 
Russian  composer  and  conductor,  born  in  1859.  He 
directed  a  people's  symphony  concert  group  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  1914  conducted  the  Russian  premiere 
of  Wagner's  Parsifal.  His  compositions  include  sacred 
vocal  works  and  orchestral  music. 

Scherer,  Georg,  German  poet,  editor  and  writer, 
born  Dennenlohe,  near  Ansbach,  Mar.  16,  1828;  died 
Munich,  Sept.  21,  1909.  He  wrote  on  musical  master- 
pieces. 

Scherer,  Sebastian  Anton,  German  composer  and 
organist;  baptized  Ulm,  Oct.  4,  1631;  died  there,  Aug. 
26,  1712.  He  held  various  musical  posts  at  Ulm,  fi- 
nally becoming  cathedral  organist  in  1671.  His  com- 
positions include  masses,  psalms  and  motets  with 
instruments,  two  books  of  organ  pieces  (praised  by 
Fetis),  sonatas  for  two  violins. and  viola  da  gamba 
and  suites  for  the  lute. 

Schering,  Arnold,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
musicologist,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  2,  1877.  He  studied 
under  Joachim  and  Succo  at  Berlin  University,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Munich  and  Leipzig,  becoming  a 
professor  of  aesthetics  and  the  history  of  music  at 
Leipzig  and  critic  on  important  journals.  A  famous 
Bach  scholar,  he  edited  the  Bach  Jahrbuch  and  discov- 
ered, at  Upsala,  Schutz's  lost  W eihnachtsoratorimn. 
He  has  written  many  learned  treatises  on  music  and 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  vocal  music  of  the 
I4th  to  i6th  centuries  is  really  organ  music  fitted  with 
words. 

Schermers,  Frangois  Corneille,  Belgian  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Antwerp,  Nov.  n,  1822; 
died  there,  July  2,  1874.  He  taught  in  Antwerp;  his 
compositions  include  a  comic  opera,  a  cantata,  overtures 
and  motets. 

Scherp  (Dutch),  the  organ-stop  called  Acuta. 

Scherrer,  Heinrich,  German  flutist,  composer  and 
guitar  teacher,  born  Eckernforde,  Mar.  6,  1865 ;  among 
his  compositions  are  methods  for  guitar  and  for  lute, 
and  collections  of  songs  with  guitar. 

Scherres-Friedenthal,  Flora,  Russian  concert  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Warsaw,  Apr.  i,  1863.  A  child 
prodigy,  she  studied  with  Nikolas  Rubinstein,  subse- 
quently making  many  tours.  :  :v..:..  .,"!-, 
...Schertz  (Schutz),  Edmondo,  late  i6thf .'"century in- 
strument maker,  nationality  unknown.  He  was  em- 
ployed ..ta:,sJ595  by  Queen  -Elizabeth':  of  England-  as  a 
tuner-  and:  repairer  of  .the  royal,  instruments.  -  '  :-•- 

Scherz  (Ger.),  droll,  playful;  schershaft,  playfully, 
amusingly; 
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Scherzando,  Scherzoso  (abbreviated  Scherz.) . 
playful  or  lively,  an  indication  that  a  piece  or  move- 
ment has  a  light,  sportive  character.  It  is  also  used 
with  another  term  to  signify  the  tempo  and  style,  as 
Allegro  scherzando  and  Allegretto  scherzando. 

Scherzer,  Otto,  German  composer,  organist,  violin- 
ist and  musical  director,  born  Ansbach,  Mar.  24,  1821  ; 
died  Stuttgart,  Feb.  23,  1886;  pupil  of  Molique  and 
Faiszt.  He  wrote  several  books  of  songs,  organ  pieces 
and  piano  music. 

Scherzo  (It.  for  a  "joke"  or  a  "jest"),  an  independ- 
ent piece  or  a  movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata  in 
3-4  or  3-8  time,  and  presumed  to  be  light,  humorous 
or  playful  in  character.  In  the  symphonies  of  Haydn 
the  minuet  no  longer  possessed  the  slow  stately  char- 
acter of  the  dance,  but  had  become  lighter  and  quicker ; 
with  Beethoven  the  minuet  form  assumed  even  greater 
vivacity,  and  was  given  the  name  scherzo.  Mendels- 
sohn's and  Schubert's  compositions  with  this  title  are 
light,  and  not  unlike  capriccios  in  style  and  form; 
Chopin  used  the  title  on  some  of  the  forms  of  his 
most  serious  works. 

Schessinger  (Schlesinger),  Daniel,  early  igth  cen- 
tury German  conductor,  born  at  Hamburg.  For  a  time 
he  conducted  the  Concordia  Society  at  New  York. 

Schestakowa,  Ludmila  Ivanovna  (nee  Glinka), 
Russian  writer,  born  in  1816;  died  in  1906;  youngest 
sister  of  Mikhail  Ivanovitch  Glinka.  She  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  relating  to  her  brother  and  other 
late  igth  century  Russian  musicians. 

Schetky,  Christoph,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Darmstadt  in  1740;  died  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  29,  1773.  He  traveled  widely  before  settling  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  became  identified  with  musical 
circles  at  once.  He  wrote  three  symphonies,  'cello 
concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Schettler,  Alexander,  German  composer,  born 
Kothen,  Sept.  18,  1886;  his  works  include  orchestral, 
chamber  and  piano  music,  chansons  and  songs. 

Scheu,  Josef,  Austrian  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Sept.  15,  1841 ;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  12,  1904. 

Scheuch,  Otto,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Hiittengesass,  Hanau,  Oct.  6,  1880. 

Scheunemann,  Max,  German  composer  and -teacher, 
born  in  Rumbske,  Pomerania,  Oct.  28,  1881 ;  pupil  of 
Egidi,  Thiel,  Seiffert,  and  Johann  Wolf ;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  choral,  instrumental  and  chamber 
music. 

Scheurleer,  Daniel  Frangois,  Dutch  banker  and 
musicologist,  born  The  Hague,  Nov.  13,  1855;  <^ed 
there,  Feb.  6,  1927;  a  leading  Dutch  musical  scholar, 
and  also,  prominent  in  banking  circles;  spent  both 
time  and  a  large  amount  of  money  in  forming  a  re- 
markable music  library  and  instrument  collection;  was 
president  of  the  Netherlands  Music  History  Society. 
His  writings  include  biographies  of  Hector  Berlioz, 
1878;  Franz  Liszt,  1887;  and  Mozart  in  his  relation 
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to  Dutch  musical  development,  1883;  ^so  sketches  of 
music  in  Amsterdam  in  the  I7th  century  and  musical 
articles  in  many  journals. 

Scheve,  Edward  Benjamin,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Herford,  Feb.  13,  1865; 
died  Longmont,  Cal.,  June  18,  1924;  pupil  of  Konig, 
Grunicke  and  Becker ;  organist  and  teacher  in  Roches- 
ter and  Chicago.  Later  he  became  professor  at  Grin- 
nell  College,  la.  His  works  include  an  oratorio,  a 
requiem,  a  march  for  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  a 
piano  concerto  and  a  violin  sonata. 

Schey,  Hermann,  German  baritone  singer,  born 
Bunzlau,  Nov.  8,  1895. 

Scheyder,  A.  Ludwig,  German  theater  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Wittstock,  Apr.  20,  1880. 

Scheyermann,  Georges,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  La  Verrerie-de-Montherme,  Ardennes, 
1767;  died  Nantes,  June  20,  1827;  pupil  of  Sejan;  his 
compositions  include  cantatas,  orchestral  works,  cham- 
ber music,  a  piece  for  harp  and  piano  and  solo  works 
for  piano. 

Schgraffer,  Jacob,  German  organist  and  composer, 
died  at  Botzen,  Tyrol,  in  1859;  h*3  works  were  chiefly 
church  music. 

Schiassi,  Gaetano  Maria,  I7th  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Bologna;  died  at  Lisbon 
in  1754;  his  works  include  operas,  arias  and  chamber 
music. 

Schiatti,  Giacinto,  iSth  century  Italian  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  died  about  1780;  was  at  the 
Baden-Durlach  court  about  1740  and  later  at  the  Im- 
perial Court  Chapel  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  composi- 
tions include  six  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass,  trios 
for  two  violins  and  bass,  sonatas  for  flute  and  trios 
for  flute. 

Schiavazzi,  Pietro,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Cagliari  in 
1878;  studied  with  Mascagni  at  the  Pesaro  Liceo,  and 
sang  in  many  of  Mascagni's  operas ;  equally  effective  in 
dramatic  and  lyric  roles,  and  created  the  title  role  in 
UAinica. 

Schicht,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  jpianist,  organist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Reichenau,  Saxony, 
Sept.  29,  1753;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  6,  1823;  conductor 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  successor  of  A.  E. 
Miiller  as  cantor  at  St.  Thomas's  Church.  He  com- 
piled an  excellent  book  of  chorales  containing  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty-five  melodies,  three  hundred  and 
six  of  which  are  his  own,  and  his  other  compositions 
include  oratorios,  masses,  motets,  cantatas  and  other 
church  music,  also  a  concerto  and  sonatas  for  piano. 

Schick,  Edgar,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Schweidnitz,  Oct.  31,  1871;  his  composi- 
tions include  operettas,  .  .ballets,  orchestral  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs.  .  .  .  .: 

Schick,.  Ernst,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer, 
The  Hague,  Oct.,  1756;  died  Berlin,  Dec. 
son   of  a   dancing  master;   studied   the 
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Georg  Anton  Kreusser,  becoming  one  of  the  finest 
imitators  of  Lolli's  style.  After  touring  extensively 
he  became  chamber  musician  and  later  concertmaster 
at  the  Royal  Chapel,  Berlin.  His  compositions  include 
six  violin  concertos  with  orchestra,  also  songs. 

Schick,  Margarete  Luise  (nee  Hamel},  German 
soprano,  born  Mayence,  Apr.  26,  1773 ;  died  at  Berlin, 
Apr.  29,  1809;  pupil  of  Steffani  and  Righini;  made 
debut  at  Mayence  in  1788.  When  Mozart  heard  her 
at  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II,  he  said,  "Now  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  any  other  singing."  She  appeared  in 
operas  by  Gluck  and  Mozart  at  Berlin,  where  she  had 
been  engaged  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Wilhelm  II. 

Schick,  Otto,  German  guitarist  and  song  composer, 
born  at  Lauchstadt  in  1850. 

Schick,  Philippine,  German  composer  and  concert 
accompanist,  born  Bonn,  Feb.  9,  1893 ;  his  composi- 
tions include  chamber  and  piano  music  and  cantatas. 

Schickhard,  Johann  Christian,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man composer,  resident  of  Hamburg  about  1730;  his 
compositions  include  instrumental  concertos,  soli  and 
sonatas. 

Schiebold,  Karl,  American  singer,  violinist,  choral 
director,  writer  on  music  and  choral  composer,  born 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  19,  1866. 

Schiedermair,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  musicologist,  born  Regensburg,  Dec.  7,  1876 ;  stud- 
ied with  Sandberger,  A.  Beer-Walbrunn,  Riemann  and 
Kretzschmar;  lectured  at  Marburg  and  Bonn  Univer- 
sities ;  his  works  include  an  opera  and  songs ;  also  stud- 
ies on  Bayreuth  and  on  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

Schiedmayer,  the  name  of  two  important  firms  of 
piano  makers  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Johann  David 
Schiedmayer,  born  Erlangen,  1753;  died  Nuremberg, 
Mar.  20,  1805 ;  was  a  musical  instrument  maker  in  Er- 
langen at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century.  He  later  moved 
his  business  to  Nuremberg.  His  son,  Johann  Lorenz 
Schiedmayer,  born  1786;  died  1860;  studied  in  a 
Viennese  piano  factory,  and  in  1809  established  his  own 
business  in  Stuttgart  with  C.  F.  Dieudonne,  His  firm 
was  one  of  the  first  important  piano  factories  in  Stutt- 
gart. In  1845  *ie  to°k  his  two  el<kst  sons,  Adolf 
Schiedmayer,  born  1820;  died  1890;  and  Hermann 
Schiedmayer,  died  1861,  into  the  firm,  which  was 
then  known  as  Schiedmayer  and  Sons.  The  sons  of 
Adolf  and  Hermann,  bearing  the  same  names,  directed 
the  business  for  many  years,  building  an  international 
reputation  for  it.  Johann  David  Schiedmayer' s  two 
younger  sons,  Julius  Schiedmayer,  born  Feb.  17,  1822; 
died  Feb.,  1878,  and  Paul  Schiedmayer,  died  June 
1 8,  1890,  studied  harmonium  -making  with  Paul  in 
Paris,  and -at  first  manufactured  the  latter  instrument 
exclusively,  but  on  the  death  of  their  father",  turned 
to  making  pianos  in  competition  with  the  older  firm, 
their  business  being  conducted  under*  the  name  of 
Schiedmayer.  Pianofortefabrik. 
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Schiedermayer,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer 
and  organist,  born  Pfaffenmunster,  Bavaria,  June  23, 
1779;  died  Linz-on-Danube,  Jan.  6,  1840;  his  composi- 
tions include  masses  and  other  church  music,  songs, 
symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Schiefferdecker,  Johann  Christian,  German  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Teuchern,  near  Weissenfels, 
Nov.  10,  1679;  died  Liibeck,  Apr.,  1732;  his  composi- 
tions were  chiefly  operatic. 

Schiegg,  Anton,  German  singing  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Mindelheim,  Jan.  19,  1879;  his  works  in- 
clude masses  and  songs;  also  a  treatise  on  the  voice. 

Schiemann,  Christian  Ludwig  Adolph,  Danish 
oboist  and  composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Nov.  10,  1823 ; 
died  there,  Apr.  22,  1915;  his  compositions  were  chiefly 
oboe  studies. 

Schiemanowsky,  Max,  see  Lengard,  Max. 

Schieppati,  Emilio,  Italian  blind  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Milan,  July  4,  1876.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music,  organ  sonatas 
and  piano  music. 

Schier,  Franz,  German  pianist  and  composer  of 
marches  and  dances,  born  Dresden,  Nov.  17,  1892. 

Schierbeck,  Poul,  Danish  composer,  born  Copen- 
hagen, June  8,  1888;  studied  with  Carl  Nielsen  and 
Thomas  Laub;  his  compositions  include  songs,  choral, 
piano  and  operatic  music. 

Schierloh,  W.  Meyer,  see  Meyer-Schlerloh,  W. 

Schiever,  Ernst,  German  violinist,  born  Hanover, 
Mar.  23,  1844;  died  there  in  1915;  pupil  of  Joachim; 
became  leader  of  the  Miiller  Quartet ;  then  second  vio- 
lin in  Joachim's  Quartet,  before  organizing  a  quartet 
which  was  engaged  by  Count  Hochberg.  Later,  at 
Liverpool,  he  organized  the  Schiever  Quartet  and  gave 
concerts  in  the  north  of  England;  For  thirty  years  he 
was  leader  of  the  Richter  Orchestra. 

Schiffel,  Edwin,  German  musical  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Pirna,  Apr.  9,  1859;  his  compositions  are 
chiefly  zither  music. 

Schiffer,  Marcellus,  German  librettist,  born  June  20, 
1892;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  24,  1932. 

Schiffmann,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Munich, 
May  8,  1901 ;  his  works  include  symphonic  poems, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Schiffner,  Richard,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Grosschonau,  Saxony,  Aug.  12,  1889;  his  com- 
positions include  organ,  piano  and  vocal  music. 

Schiguene,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with  an 
octagonal  body  and  a  slender  neck.  It  has  four  strings 
and  is  played  like  a  guitar. 

Schikaneder,  Emanuel  Johann,  German  librettist, 
born  Regensburg,  Jan.  3,  1748;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  21, 
1812;  the  librettist  of  Mozart's  Zauberflote.  He  was 
an  actor,  singer,  manager  and  playwright,  and  in  1780, 
as  head  of  a  strolling  band  of  players,  met  Mozart  at 
Salzburg.  Later  he  was  the  manager  of  a  theatre  in 
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Vienna,  and  induced  Mozart  to  compose  the  Zauber- 
flote  to  his  libretto,  and  himself  played  the  part  of 
Papageno.  This  saved  him  temporarily  from  financial 
ruin,  but  he  later  died  in  great  poverty.  His  other 
works  include  the  librettos  of  about  thirty-five  other 
operas  which  have  since  been  forgotten. 

Schilaieff,  Nikolas  Sergeievitch,  Russian  song 
composer,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Oct.  18,  1881 ;  pupil  of  S.  J.  Taneieff  and  M.  Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff ;  edited  the  collected  works  of  Scriabin. 

Sch'ilbach,  Oswald  A.  &  Son,  contemporary  Amer- 
ican firm  of  violin  makers  in  New  York  City.  Oswald 
Schilbach,  Sr.,  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Wil- 
helm  Neumarker,  and  follows  the  Stradivarius  model; 
while  his  son  and  partner,  Oswald  Schildbach,  Jr., 
studied  with  Paul  Ritter  in  Germany,  and  makes  good 
instruments.  They  are  also  experts  on  old  violins. 

Schild,  Kurt  Heiko,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  Nov.  15,  1881 ;  his  compositions  include 
a  symphony,  an  overture,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Schildknecht,  Josef,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
theorist,  born  Feb.  4,  1861 ;  died  Rorschach,  Sept.  6, 
1899;  his  compositions  include  sacred  choral  music, 
organ  music  and  masses;  he  also  wrote  a  manual  of 
organ  registration. 

Schildt,  Melchior,  German  composer  and  organist; 
born  at  Hanover  (?)  in  1593;  died  there,  May  28, 
1667;  pupil  of  Sweelinck;  court  organist  at  Copen- 
hagen; his  compositions  include  a  cantata,  organ  and 
harpsichord  music. 

Schilhanek,  Johann,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  May  14,  1860;  his  compositions 
include  singspiels,  theatre  music,  duets  and  orchestral 
works. 

Schiller,  Friedrich  von,  German  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  Marbach,  Nov.  10,  1759;  died  Weimar,  May  9, 
1805.  Musicians  of  every  nationality,  both  vocally  and 
instrumentally,  have  found  inspiration  in  his  poetry, 
and  many  books  have  been  written  tracing  his  influence 
upon  musicians. 

Schiller,  Madeline,  English  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
London  about  1850;  died  New  York,- July  3,  1911; 
daughter  of  an  English  citizen  of  German  descent ;  pu- 
pil of  B.  R.  Isaacs,  Benedict  and  Halle,  and  then  with 
Moscheles  at  Leipzig,  and  made  her  debut  at  the 
Gewandhaus  there  in  Mendelssohn's  G-minor  concerto. 
After  making  successful  tours  in  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, she  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  toured  suc- 
cessfully in  America.  A  severe  illness  cut  short  her 
pianistic  career,  and  she  settled  in  New  York  as  a  piano 
teacher. 

Schilling,  Gustav,  German  music  director  and  mu- 
sicologist, born  Schwiegershausen,  Hanover,  Nov.  3, 
1803;  died  in  Nebraska,  Mar.,  1881 ;  directed  a  music 
school  at  Stuttgart,  and  went  to  America  in  1857 ;  his 
works  include  a  seven-volume  encyclopedia  of  music 


which  is  esteemed  in  Germany,  but  little  known  else- 
where. 

Schilling,  Walter,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  director,  born  Bad  Salzbrunn,  July  9,  1892 ;  his 
compositions  include  an  overture,  chamber  music,  cho- 
ruses and  songs,  some  with  orchestra. 

Schilling-Ziemssen,  Hans,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Munich,  Aug.  19,  1869; 
studied  in  Munich,  Karlsruhe  and  Berlin;  his  compo- 
sitions include  songs,  orchestral  and  operatic  music. 

Schillinger,  Joseph,  Russian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Kharkov,  Aug.  31,  1895.  He  was  at  first  self- 
taught,  but  studied  later  with  Tchernoff  and  Tcherep- 
nine  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory.  He  graduated 
in  1917,  and  after  conducting  the  Student  Symphony 
Orchestra,  taught  at  the  State  Conservatory  in  Khar- 
kov; also  at  the  State  Institute  of  Musical  Education 
and  the  State  Institute  of  the  History  of  Art  in  Petro- 
grad. In  1927  he  made  phonograph  records  of  the 
folk  songs  of  native  tribes  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
next  year  became  an  officer  of  the  committee  of  Con- 
temporary Music  of  the  State  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Art.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  taught 
composition,  and  invented  the  mathematical  "Principles 
of  Automatic  Composition."  In  1929  Nikolai  Sokoloff 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  played  his  Airphonic  Suite 
for  theremin  and  orchestra;  while  the  music  was  not 
particularly  distinguished,  it  was  of  interest  as  being 
written  for  this  electrophonic  instrument.  His  works 
include  March  of  the  Orient  for  orchestra.  Symphonic 
Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  Japanese  Suite 
for  two  male  voices  and  five  instruments,  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  numerous  pieces  for  piano,  musk  for 
films  and  ballets. 

Schillings,  Max  von,  German  teacher,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Diiren,  Rheinland,  Apr.  19,  1868; 
died  Berlin,  July  24,  1933.  He  attended  the  Gymna- 
sium at  Bonn,  and  took  music  lessons  from  K.  J. 
Brambach,  who  inspired  in  him  a  deep  regard  for  the 
classical  traditions.  He  composed  his  first  string  quar- 
tet during  his  student  days,  and  played  the  viola  part 
with  a  group  of  his  friends,  later  going  to  Munich  to 
complete  his  musical  studies.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Richard  Strauss  and  Ludwig  Thuille,  and 
entered  upon  an  active  musical  career.  In  1902  he 
became  chorusmaster  at  Bayreuth;  in  1908  he  was 
made  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Stuttgart  Theatre, 
becoming  general  musical  director  there  in  1911.  He 
received  the  honorary  title  "von"  in  1912  from  the 
king  of  Wiirttemberg.  He  succeeded  Richard  Strauss 
as  director  of  the  State  Opera,  Berlin,  in  1919;  in 
1925  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  high  officials  and 
was  obliged  to  resign  this  position.  Upon  the  accession 
of  the  new  German  government  to  power,  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  conductor  at  Charlottenberg,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  As  a  composer  his  works 
show  the  influence  of  Wagner.  He  had  great  technical 
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mastery,  but  his  music  is  characterized  by  a  certain 
coldness  of  expression.  Many  important  critics  have 
agreed  that  Schillings'  ability  as  a  conductor  was  much 
greater  than  his  talents  in  the  field  of  musical  composi- 
tion. His  most  important  works  are  the  operas  Ing- 
welde,  Der  Pfeifertag  and  Mona  Lisa;  the  orchestral 
works  Oedipus  and  music  to  Goethe's  Faust,  and  a 
violin  concerto. 

Schimanke,  Paul,  German  choral  director,  music 
critic  and  composer,  born  Schmolsin,  Oct.  19,  1897. 

Schimmerling,  Hans,  contemporary  German-Bohe- 
mian composer;  his  works  include  vocal  music  with 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Schimon,  Adolf,  Austrian  singing  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  29,  1820;  died  Leipzig,  June  21,  1887; 
pupil  of  Berton  and  Halevy ;  was  connected  with  oper- 
atic productions  in  London  and  Paris,  and  became  a 
famous  singing  teacher  in  German  Conservatories.  His 
works  include  operas,  songs  and  string  music. 

Schimon-Regan,  Anna,  German  concert  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  Aich,  near  Karlsbad,  Sept.  18,  1841 ;  died 
Munich,  Apr.  18,  1902. 

Schinagl,  Max,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Ruhmaunsfelden,  Bavaria,  Nov.  n,  1868; 
his  works  include  church  and  vocal  music. 

Schindelmeisser,  Ludwig,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Konigsberg,  Dec.  8,  1811;  died  Darm- 
stadt, Mar.  30,  1864;- his  works  include  six  operas,  an 
oratorio,  an  overture,  a  concerto,  a  concertante,  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Schindler,  Alma  Maria,  see  Mahler,  Alma  Maria. 

Schindler,  Anton,  German  violinist  and  writer,  born 
Medl,  Neustadt,  June  13,  1795;  died  Bockenheim,  near 
Frankfort,  Jan.  16,  1864.  His  name  is  preserved  for 
posterity  as  the  close  friend  and  assistant  of  Beethoven. 
As  a  boy  he  studied  the  violin  and  kept  up  his  interest 
as  a  member  of  an  amateur  orchestra  during  his  at- 
tendance as  a  law-student  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
He  met  Beethoven  quite  accidentally  when  he  delivered 
to  him  a  note  from  Schuppanzigh ;  the  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a  close  friendship,  and  in  1819  Schindler 
became  Beethoven's  secretary.  As  conductor  at  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre  he  produced  some  of  Beethoven's 
major  works  under  the  composer's  direction.  Later 
Beethoven  quarreled  with  his  young  friend,  but  during 
Beethoven's  latter  days  Schindler  attended  him  with 
great  devotion.  The  master's  papers  came  into  Schin- 
dler's  hands,  who  wrote  an  important  biography  of  the 
great  symphonist,  together  with  a  number  of  interesting 
and  historically  valuable  articles  on  incidents  in  Bee- 
thoven's life. 

Schindler,  Dorothea,  see  Scheidler,  Dorette. 

Schindler,  Fritz,  Swiss  flute  player,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bozingen,  Mar.  29,  1871 ;  died  Biel,  Mar. 
6,  1924;  his  works  include  choruses  and  piano  music. 

Schindler,  Hanns,  German  organist,  choral  conduc- 
tor, teacher  and  composer,  born  Pfaffenhofen,  Oct.  23, 
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1889;  his  compositions  include  organ,  piano  and  choral 
music. 

Schindler,  Kurt,  German-American  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  17,  1882;  died  Nov.  16, 
1935 ;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin, 
and  piano  with  Zieler,  Gernsheim,  L.  C.  Wolf,  Ansorge, 
Bussler  and  Thuille;  was  assistant  to  Richard  Strauss 
in  Berlin  and  Mottl  and  Zumpe  in  Munich;  went  to 
New  York  as  assistant  conductor  of  German  opera  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1905.  He  founded 
the  MacDowell  Chorusi  in  1909,  which  became  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  1912,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
finest  of  American  choral  organizations.  His  works 
include  about  fifty  vocal  compositions ;  he  also  edited  a 
Century  of  Russian  Song. 

Schinelli,  Achille,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Breme 
Lovellino  in  1892;  his  compositions  include  operas, 
operettas,  masses,  chamber  music,  organ  and  theoretical 
works. 

Schinelli,  Ettore,  Italian  composer  and  concert  pia- 
nist, born  at  Carbonaro  sul  Ticino  in  1888;  brother  of 
Achille  Schinelli;  his  works  include  piano  and  organ 
music. 

Schioler,  Axel,  Danish  composer,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Guldager,  Dec.  n,  1872;  pupil  of  Tofte 
and  Berthelier;  director  of  the  Copenhagen  Philhar- 
monic Society;  his  compositions  include  orchestral 
works. 

Schioler,  Victor,  Danish  pianist  and  conductor,  born 
Copenhagen,  Apr.  7,  1899;  studied  with  his  mother, 
Augusta  Schioler,  Ignaz  Friedman  and  Arthur  Schna- 
bel;  played  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  England  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Schiorring,  Christian  Frederick,  Danish  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Aarhus,  Feb.  10,  1837;  died 
Copenhagen,  Dec.  20,  1893 ;  first  violin  in  the  Copen- 
hagen Royal  Chapel  and  a  fine  chamber  musician ;  his 
compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  violin. 

Schiorring,  Johannes  Christian  Frederick,  Danish 
violinist  and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Jan.  10,  1869; 
son  of  Christian  Frederick  Schiorring;  pupil  of  his 
father,  N.  Hansen,  Tofte,  Karl  Halif  and  Joachim; 
led  the  August  Mannes  orchestra  at  Glasgow;  was  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  concert- 
master  of  the  Copenhagen  Royal  Chapel  and  a  teacher 
at  the  Royal  Conservatory  there. 

Schiorring,  Niels,  Danish  composer  and  cembalist, 
born  in  Ulstrup,  Aarhus,  in  1743;  died  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  6,  1798;  studied  with  Scheibe  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach; 
his  compositions  included  vocal  music. 

Schiott,  Valdemar  Johannes  Ludwig,  Danish  com- 
poser, flutist,  teacher,  and  conductor,  born  Copenhagen, 
Aug.  8,  1826;  died  there,  Apr.  13,  1915;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  piano  and  choral  works. 

Schipa,  Tito,  Italian  tenor  and  composer,  born  Lecce, 
Jan.  2,  1889..  He  studied  piano  playing,  theory  and 
composition  in  the  Lecce  Conservatory ;  his  first  appear- 
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ance  in  America  was  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Co,  in  1919.  He  has  been  heard  in  most  of  the  musi- 
cal centres  of  the  world  both  in  concert  and  opera, 
and  in  1932  he  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York.  He  has  achieved  wide  fame  as  a  radio  artist 
and  as  a  composer;  writing  a  Mass  when  fourteen 
years  old,  and  orchestral  works  which  have  been  played 
by  the  Royal  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Madrid. 

Schipke,  Paul  Robert  Maximilian,  German  organ- 
ist, conductor,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Oels,  Silesia,  May  2,  1873;  Pupil  of  Ra- 
decke,  Loeschhorn,  Krause,  Nef,  Friedlaender,  and 
Kretzschmar;  his  writings  include  studies  on  voice 
pedagogy. 

Schira,  Francesco,  British  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Malta,  Aug.  21,  1808;  died  London,  Oct. 
15,  1883;  pupil  of  Basili  at  the  Milan  Conservatory; 
conducted  there  at  La  Scala,  then  at  the  San  Carlo 
Theatre,  Lisbon,  and  taught  in  the  Lisbon  Conservatory. 
Later  he  conducted  Italian  opera  in  London,  but  turned 
to  vocal  teaching,  in  which  field  he  achieved  a  high 
reputation.  His  compositions  include  numerous  operas, 
vocal  chamber  music  and  organ  works. 

Schira,  Vincenzo,  Spanish  musical  director  and  bal- 
let composer,  born  at  Madrid;  died  at  Lisbon  in  1857; 
brother  of  Francesco  Schira,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the 
San  Carlos  Theatre,  Lisbon. 

Schirach,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von,  American  com- 
poser, born  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14,  1870;  died  Munich, 
May  20,  1924;  pupil  of  Mottl  and  Thuille;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  an  operetta,  a  symphonic  poem 
and  songs. 

Schirach,  Karl  Baily,  German  musician,  born  Kiel, 
Nov.  10,  1873;  intendant  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
Weimar. 

Schirasi,  Mahmud,  see  Mahmud  Schirasi. 

Schirinsky,  Basil,  Russian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Ekaterinodar  in  1901 ;  he  studied  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory  with  Conus  and  Krein  and  also  with 
G.  Catoire  and  Nikolas  Miaskowsky;  became  second 
violin  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory  Quartet  and  was 
the  first  to  play  the  Prokofieff  and  Szymanovski  con- 
certos. His  compositions  include  a  sonata  for  viola 
and  piano,  one  for  violin  and  piano,  a  suite  for  orches- 
tra, two  string  quartets  and  songs,  some  with  piano  and 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Schirinsky,  Serge,  Russian  violinist,  born  at  Eka- 
terinodar in  1903;  brother  of  Basil  Schirinsky;  pupil  of 
Bukinik,  A.  von  Glehn,  and  A.  Brandukoff ;  member 
of  the  Moscow  Conservatory  String  Quartet. 

Schirmacher,  Dora,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  Sept.  I,  1857;  pupil  of  Wenzel 
and  Reinecke;  made  her  debut  at  the  Gewandhaus  at 
the  age  of  twenty. 

Schirmer,  E.  C.,  an  American  music  publishing 
house,  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  specializing  in  the 
publication  of  teaching  material  and  choruses. 
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Schirmer,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  violoncellist 
and  conductor,  born  Bonn,  .Oct.  27,  1881;  pupil  of 
Humperdinck;  his  compositions  include  orchestral,  en- 
semble and  choral  music.  : 

Schirmer,  G.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  oldest  music-publish- 
ing houses  in  America  and  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  origins  go  back  to  1848, 
when  the  firm  of  Kierksieg  and  Breusing  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York.  It  was  in  this  firm  that  Gustav 
Schirmer  (1829-1893)  became  a  partner,  in  1861,  and 
director  in  1866.  At  his. death,  the  business  was  or- 
ganized as  a  stock  company,  with  his  two  sons  at  the 
head:  Gustav  Schirmer  (1864-1907)  and  Rudolph  E. 
Schirmer  (1859-1919).  Its  officers  at  present  (1938) 
are  Carl  Engel,  President;  Mrs.  Ann  Schirmer  Benk- 
hard,  Vice-President ;  and  Gustave  Schirmer  III,  Sec- 
retary. 

From  modest  beginnings  in  downtown  New  York 
City,  the  firm  expanded,  moving  in  1880  to  a  four- 
story  building  on  Union  Square,  and  again  in  1909  to 
the  seven-story  building  at  3  East  43rd  Street,  which  it 
now  occupies.  There  it  has  facilities  for  its  extensive 
business,  publication  offices  and  for  its  large  retail  store. 
In  addition,  a  large  factory  was  built  in  1916  at  Long 
Island  City,  to  house  the  printing,  engraving,  binding, 
and  mail-order  departments,  of  the  firm.  About  300 
persons  are  employed  in  New  York,  and  some  50  more 
in  the  three  branch  stores  which  have  been  established 
in  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  Orleans. 

Important  landmarks  in  the  growth  of  the  firm's 
extensive  publishing  business  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "Schirmer's  Library  of  Musical  Classics" 
(q.v.)  in  1892;  the  "Schirmer's  Collection  of  Operas" 
in  the  same  year;  the  "Musical  Quarterly"  (q.v.)  in 
1914;  the  "Schirmer's  Scholastic  Series"  (q.v.)  in  1917 ; 
and  the  "Schirmer's  Polyphonic  Series"  (q.v.)  in  1938. 
In  addition  to  these  series,  separate  publications  of  the 
firm  include  important  works  in  all  fields  of  music,  in- 
strumental and  vocal,  group  and  solo.  Their  publica- 
tions also  include  many  works  on  musical  theory  and 
practice.  At  present  there  are  38,000  titles  in  the 
Schirmer  catalogue,  ranging  over  the  whole  field  of 
early  and  present-day  music.  .  •:•• 

From  the  beginning  of  its  activity,  the  firm  has  under- 
taken to  print  works  that  will  have  permanent  value* 
rather  than  those  which  merely  cater  to  an  immediately 
popular  whim.  Its  editions  of  standard  works  have 
become  recognized  throughout  the  world  for  their  ex- 
cellence and  care  of.  editing.  It  has  also  brought 
before  the  public  for  the  first  time,  and  maintained  a 
certain  sponsorship  of,  many  important  composers  who 
have  become  leading  figures  in  developing  the  musical 
culture  of  America  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  these 
contemporary  and  recent  composers  .are  Ernest  Bloch, 
Arnold  .Schonberg,  Roy  Harris,  Charles  T.  Griffes, 
John  Alden  Carpenter,  Charles  M.  Loeffler,  Enrique 
Granados,  Henry  Hadley,  Victor  Herbert,  Harry  Rowe 
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Shelley,  and  Rudolf  Friml.  Its  officers  have  held  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  various  societies  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  musical  culture  in  America,  and 
have  often  been  instrumental  in  initiating  projects  to- 
wards th£t  end.  For  years  the  firm  published  the  works 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Publication  of  American  Music;  and  it  has  been  the 
sole  publishing  agent  for  The  Beethoven  Association 
of  New  York. 

Schirmer  American  Folk-Song  Series,  nineteen 
volumes,  collected  from  the  actual  singing  of  the  people ; 
in  practically  all  of  them,  the  collector  himself  has  sup- 
plied the  piano  accompaniment,  and  has  explained  how 
he  found  each  song  and  how  it  is  related  to  ballads  of 
the  F.  J.  Child  collection. 

The  seed  from  which  the  series  grew  was  Cecil 
Sharp's  American-English  Folk-Songs  (1918),  contain- 
ing songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians.  The  same 
geographical  area  has  furnished  material  for  the  five 
most  recent  volumes,  four  of  which  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  John  Jacob  Niles.  Several  volumes 
of  authentic  negro  songs  have  also  been  included,  no- 
tably four  books  of  Negro  Folk-Songs,  recorded  with 
extreme  care  by  Natalie  Curtis-Burlin  from  the  singing 
of  students  at  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia. 

New  England  has  supplied  material  for  Elizabeth 
Burchenars  early  volume  of  twenty-eight  American 
Country  Dances,  containing  music,  directions  for  calling, 
and  diagrams  for  executing  old  folk-dances.  Later  ap- 
peared Sturgis  and  Hughes'  Songs  from  the  Hills  of 
Vermont;  and  the  forthcoming  volume  presents  more 
songs  and  ballads  from  the  same  state  collected  by 
Mrs.  H.  H,  Flanders,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Archive 
of  Vermont  Folk-Songs. 

The  series  submits  strictly  authentic  and  genuine  folk- 
music  for  the  consideration  of  both  professional  and 
amateur  musicians. 

Schirmer  Library  of  Musical  Classics.  The  most 
comprehensive  American  edition  of  musical  classics, 
founded  in  1892  by  Gustave  Schirmer  and  published  by 
G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  It  comprises  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  volumes  of  music  for  voice,  piano, 
organ,  the  stringed  and  many  other  instruments,  as  well 
as  various  instrumental  combinations,  all  made  available 
at  such  low  prices  that  there  are  few  American  homes 
and  studios  where  it  has  not  become  the.  backbone  of 
the  musical  library.  It  embraces  the  works  of  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  and  twenty-five  composers,  be- 
ginning with  those  of  the  classical  and  pre-classical  pe- 
riods and  now  includes  between  thirtyrfive  and  forty 
thousand  compositions,  discriminatingly.,  and  painstak- 
ingly prepared  and  edited  by  the  most  capable  and  dis- 
tinguished executants  and  pedagogues  and  is  accepted 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  world's  standard  editions. 
Among  the  editors  are  Bauer,  Joseffy;  -Busoni,  Mason, 
Bulow,  Whiting,  Gallico,  Deis,  Hughes,  Buonamici, 
Vogrich,  Svecenski,  Auer,  Zimbalist,  Grainger,  Franko, 


Adamowski,  Barrere,  Widor,  Schweitzer,  Loeffler, 
Willeke,  and  Casella.  It  has  had  far-reaching  influence 
as  a  basis  of  the  musical  education  of  the  nation  and 
the  inculcation  of  teaching  ideals. 

Schirmer  Polyphonic  Choruses.  A  collection  of 
several  hundred  compositions  arranged  for  part-song  in 
various  combinations.  These  original  manuscripts  or 
folk  materials,  dating  back  to  the  I5th  century,  are  from 
widespread  sources.  Many  of  them  are  now  published 
for  the  first  time  as  the  discoveries  of  research  scholars 
who  have  transcribed  their  mediaeval  musical  notations 
and  adapted  them  into  form  practical  for  contemporary 
use.  Among  these  editors  are  Karl  Geiringer,  John 
Finley  Williamson,  Roy  Harris,  Frank  Damrosch,  Kurt 
Schindler,  Nicola  Montani,  and  Carl  Mueller.  The 
larger  part  of  these  compositions  are  sacred  in  char- 
acter ;  some  secular  ones,  however,  are  included  in  vari- 
ous college  glee  club  series,  such  as  the  Yale  Seriest 
compiled  and  edited  by  Marshall  Bartholomew,  the 
Dartmouth  Series  by  Donald  E.  Cobleigh,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Series  by  Lowell  Beveridge. 

Schirmer  Scholastic  Series,  a  comprehensive  series 
of  contemporary,  original  works  of  an  educational  char- 
acter comprising  music  for  vocal  and  instrumental  study 
from  the  very  simplest  to  the  most  difficult.  It  was 
founded  in  1917  by  Rudolph  E.  Schirmer,  and  includes 
well  over  two  hundred  volumes  by  prominent  peda- 
gogues of  all  countries,  such  as  Marchesi,  Buzzi-Peccia, 
Philipp,  Diller,  Quaile,  Kinscella,  J.  H.  Rogers,  Whit- 
ing, Williamson,  Salzedo,  Kneisel,  Lamoureux,  Stoessel, 
Svecenski,  Zimbalist,  Pochon,  Gallico,  Poldini,  Soro, 
Zilcher,  Bostelmann.  Most  of  these  volumes  are  thor- 
oughly original  in  subject  and  presentation,  while  those 
not  strictly  novel  are  noteworthy  in  point  of  scope  and 
construction  among  pedagogical  works. 

Schirza,  Friederich  vonv (pseudonym  Risto  Savin), 
Austrian  composer,  born  Zalec,  Cilli,  July  n,  1859; 
his  compositions  include  several  operas,  orchestral  suites 
of  which  the  Jugoslavian  Suite  is  the  best  known, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Schischmareff ,  Vladimir  Feodorovitsch,  Russian 
teacher  and  musicologist,  born  Mar.  25,  1874;  studied 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris ;  his  writings  include  studies 
on  medieval  music. 

Schischoff,  Ivan  Petrovitsch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Nowotscherkassk,  Oct.  10,  1888;  pupil  of  Ko- 
reschtschenko ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  piano, 
choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Schisma  (Gr.),  one  of  the  smallest  intervals  of 
music  recognized  in  acoustics.  It  is  less  than  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  whole  tone,  and  represents  the  slight  varia- 
tion in  pitch  between  J5  sharp  and  C  natural. 

Schitomirsky,  Alexander  Matweievitsch,  Russian 
composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Chersson  in  1881 ;  studied 
with  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  dramatic  and  chamber 
music. 
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Schiuma,  Alfredo,  Argentine  composer,  born  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1885;  studied  with  Romanelo;  his 
compositions  include  operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music. 

Schjelderup,  Dagny,  Norwegian  dramatic  soprano; 
born  at  Christiania;  appeared  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Stockholm,  in  1919,  and  in  1921  was  soloist 
with  Philharmonic  Orchestras  in  Warsaw  and  Berlin. 

Schjelderup,  Gerhard  Rosenkrone,  Norwegian 
composer,  violoncellist  and  writer,  born  Christiansand, 
Nov.  17,  1859;  pupil  of  Franchomme,  Savard  and 
Massenet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory ;  later  gave  concerts 
in  Norway  and  taught  in  Dresden.  Wagnerian  per- 
formances conducted  by  Mottl  in  Karlsruhe  inspired 
him  to  write  music  dramas,  and  he  is  considered  Nor- 
way's finest  in  that  field.  His  works  include  ten  music 
dramas,  of  which  Mountain  Life  is  the  best  known, 
choral  works,  a  symphony,  symphonic  poems,  orchestral, 
chamber  and  violin  music. 

Schjelderup,  Hanka,  voice  and  piano  teacher,  born 
Christiansand,  July  27,  1870;  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt, 
Maria  Jaell,  Marchesi,  and  Orgeni. 

Schjelderup,  Mon  Marie  Gustava,  Norwegian  pia- 
anist  and  composer,  born  June  16,  1870 ;  pupil  of  Agathe 
Backer-Grondahl,  Lucco,  Bargiel  and  Massenet;  made 
her  debut  in  Christiania  in  1894;  her  compositions  in- 
clude a  prelude  to  Ibsen's  Wild  Duck,  a  violin  sonata, 
songs  and  choruses. 

Schjott,  Ingolf,  Norwegian  choirmaster  and  cantor, 
born  Bergen,  Nov.  3,  1851;  died  in  1922;  pupil  of  J. 
Giinther,  F.  Arlberg,  and  Stockhausen;  since  1878 
cantor  of  the  Domkirche  in  Bergen. 

Schladebach,  Julius,  German  physician  and  lexicolo- 
gist and  writer  on  music  subjects,  born  Dresden,  1810; 
'died  Kiel,  Sept.  21,  1872;  his  writings  include  a  work 
on  Meyerbeer. 

Schlaffhorst,  Klara,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
vocal  subjects,  born  at  Memel  in  1863. 

Schlag  (Gen),  beat;  stroke. 

Schlag,  Ewald,  German  composer,  born  Oberndorf, 
July  24,  1897 ;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  mu- 
sic, a  horn  quartet  and  marches. 

Schlag  &  Sons,  German  firm  of  organ  builders; 
founded  in  1831  (since  1834  in  Schweidnitz)  by  Chris- 
tian Gottlieb  Schlag;  born  Feb.  27,  1803;  died  March 
10,  1889. 

Schlagel  (Ger.),  drumstick. 

Schlager,  Antonie  (real  name  Lautenschlager), 
Austrian  operatic  singer,  born  Simmering,  near  Vienna, 
May  4,  1860;  died  Gsteffenhof,  near  Turnitz,  Aug.  29, 
1910. 

Schlager,  Georg,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  music  librarian,  born  Weida,  Jan.  27,  1870;  died 
Freiburg,  Mar.  1921 ;  his  writings  include  studies  on 
French  and  German  folk  songs. 
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Schlager,  Hans,  Austrian  composer,  choirmaster  and 
conductor;  born  Filskirchen,  Upper  Austria,  Dec.  5, 
1820;  died  Salzburg,  May  17,  1885;  Ms  compositions 
include  two  operas. 

Schlageter,  Alfred,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Lucerne,  July  23,  1892 ;  his  compositions  include  piano 
music. 

Schlageter,  Joseph,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer; 
born  Basel,  Jan.  5,  1883;  died  Sept.  3,  1919;  his  works 
include  piano  and  chamber  music. 

Schlagfeder  (Ger.),  plectrum  (q.v.). 

Schlaginstrumente  (Ger.),  percussion  instruments. 

Schlar,  Josef,  Austrian  conductor,  born  Graz,  Apr. 
10,  1861;  died  Schliersee,  Feb.  23,  1922;  court  con- 
ductor in  Wiesbaden. 

Schlecht  (Ger.)^  bad ;  weak. 

Schlecht,  Raimund,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Eichstadt,  Mar.  n,  1811;  died  there,  Mar. 
24,  1891 ;  his  writings  include  studies  on  church  music. 

Schlegel,  Leander,  Dutch  pianist,  music  director  and 
composer,  borri  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Feb.  2,  1844; 
died  there,  Oct.  1913;  studied  at  The  Hague  Conserv- 
atory, and  with  Reinecke  at  Leipzig ;  then,  after  making 
a  piano  tour,  settled  in  Haarlem  as  the  director  of  a 
music  school,  and  later  founded  his  own  conservatory 
at  Overveen.  He  was  a  serious  composer  of  solid 
attainments,  a  follower  of  Brahms,  and  his  compositions 
include  symphonic,  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Schlegel,  Luise,  see  Koster-Schlegel,  Luise. 

Schleger,  Franz,  i8th  century  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer,  played  at  the  Viennese  court;  his  composi- 
tions include  concerted  music  for  strings. 

Schleich,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Stettin,  July  19,  1859;  died  Saarow, 
Mar.  7,  1922;  his  works  include  'cello  music  and 
songs. 

Schleicher,  Caroline,  see  Krahmer,  Caroline. 

Schleidt,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Neckarsteinach,  Nov.  21,  1840;  died  Inter- 
laken,  Nov.  15,  1912. 

Schleifbogen  (Ger.),  slur. 

Schleinitz,  Heinrich  Conrad,  German1  musician, 
born  Zschaitz,  near  Dobeln,  Saxony,  Oct.  I,  1802;  died 
Leipzig,  May  13,  1881;  studied  at  the  Thomasschule, 
Leipzig,  was  a  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  and  gave  up  his 
legal  practice  upon  the  latter's  death  in  order  to  succeed 
him  as  director  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

Schleisick,  Heinrich  August,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Neunkirchen,  Melle,  Feb. 
4,  1848 ;  died  at  Bromberg  in  1899. 

Schlemm,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  GSssen,  June  17,  1902.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  Great  Mass,  and  orchestral  suite  and 
passacaglia,  overtures,  chamber,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Schlemiiller,  Gustav,  German  composer,  teacher,  and 
music  critic,  born  Konigsberg,  Nov.  7,  1841 ;  died  Leip- 
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zig,  May  22,  1900 ;  pupil  of  Hauptmann  and  Richter ; 
his  compositions  were  chiefly  piano  music. 

Schlemiiller,  Hugo,  German  composer,  violoncellist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Konigs- 
berg,  Oct.  2,  1872;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Aug.  7, 
1918;  son  of  Gustav  Schlemuller ;  pupil  of  Alw. 
Schroder,  Julius  Klengel,  and  Hugo  Becker;  his  com- 
positions were  chiefly  for  the  'cello.. 

Schlenger,  Kurt,  German  flutist  and  musicologist, 
born  Tiegendorf,  Apr.  20,  1909;  his  writings  include 
two  treatises  on  wind  instruments. 

Schlensog,  Martin,  Belgian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Louvain,  June  6,  1897;  pupil  of  P.  Hielscher;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  and  choral 
music. 

Schleppend  (Ger.),  retarding. 

Schlesinger,  the  name  of  two  important  music  pub- 
lishing firms,  one  located  in  Berlin,  and  the  other  in 
Paris.  The  Berlin  firm,  Schlesingerschen  Buch-und 
Musikalienhandlungf  was  founded  in  1810  by  Adolf 
Martin  Schlesinger  who  died  in  1839.  Among  the  im- 
portant publications  of  .the  house  was  Bach's  St.  Mat- 
thew Passion  in  both  orchestral  and  piano  score.  His 
second  son  Heinrich  Schlesinger,  born  1807;  died  Dec. 
14,  1879,  carried  on  the  business  from  1858,  and  also 
founded  the  musical  paper  "Echo."  The  catalogue  at 
the  present  time  includes  the  works  of  Paul  Juon,  the 
Sibelius  violin  concerto,  a  series  of  classical  violin  mu- 
sic edited  by  Willy.  Burmester,  the  Kullak  edition  of 
Chopin,  and  the  ballads  of  Johann  Loewe.  Adolf  Mar- 
tin Schlesinger's  eldest  son,  Moritz  Adolf  Schlesinger, 
who  died  at  Baden-Baden  in  Feb.  1871,  started  as  a 
book-seller  .  in  Paris  in  1819;  he  founded  a  music- 
publishing  business  in  1834  which  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  houses  in  Paris.  In  1834  he  published  the 
first  number  of  the  "Gazette  musicale"  which  was  later 
united  with  the  "Revue  musicale.'*  In  1846  he  sold 
the  firm  to  Brandus  and  Dufour,  and  retired  to  Baden- 
Baden  ;  the  music  stock  became  the  property  of  Joubert, 
French  publisher.  Among  the  important  works  brought 
out  by  Moritz  Schlesinger,  were  Mozart's  operas  in 
piano  score,  complete  editions  of  Beethoven,  Weber  and 
Hummel,  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique,  and  operas 
by  Meyerbeer  and  Halevy. 

Schlesinger,  Daniel,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  1799  >  died  in  1839  J  pupil  of  Ries  and  Moscheles ; 
went  to  New  York  in  1836.  It  is  said  that  had  his 
career  been  of  longer  duration  in  the  United  States  his 
influence  on  American  music  might  have  been  great. 
His  compositions  include  Grand  Overture  and  a  quar- 
tet for  piano,  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 

Schlesinger,  Martin,  Czechoslovakian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Wildenschwert  in  1751 ;  died  Vienna, 
Aug.  12,  1818;  chamber  virtuoso  to  Count  Erdody  in 
Vienna ;  his  works  include  violin  concertos. 

Schlesinger,  Sebastian  Benson,  German  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Sept.  24,  1837;  died  Nice,  Jan.  8, 
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1917;  went  to  America  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
studied  with  Otto  Dresel  in  Boston;  for  many  years 
Imperial  German  Consul  at  Boston;  a  gifted  amateur 
composer,  whose  compositions  include  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  songs,  heartily  praised  by  eminent  musi- 
cians, also  numerous  works  for  piano. 

Schlesinger-Stephani,  Marie,  igth  century  German 
musician,  music  teacher  and  writer  on  music ;  her  works 
include  the  Elementar  Theorie  der  Musik,  which  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal  at  the  1885  Antwerp  World's 
Fair. 

Schlett,  Josef,  German  court  organist  and  composer, 
born  Wasserburg,  Aug.  17,  1764;  died  Munich,  Dec. 
26,  1836;  his  compositions  include  church  and  piano 
music. 

Schletterer,  Hans  Michel,  German  composer,  mu- 
sic director  and  teacher,  born  Ansbach,  May  29,  1824; 
died  Augsburg,  June  4,  1893 ;  pupil  of  Ott,  Durrner, 
Mayer,  Spohr,  Kraushaar,  David  and  Richter ;  taught  at 
Finstingen;  directed  music  at  Heidelberg  University; 
choirmaster  at  Augsburg;  singing  teacher  at  Stettin, 
and  founded  a  music  school  and  oratorio  society  at 
Augsburg.  His  works  include  operettas,  choral  works, 
and  musical  treatises. 

Schletterer,  Hortensia  (nee  Zirges),  German  vio- 
linist, born  Mar.  19,  1830;  wife  of  H.  M.  Schletterer; 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful concert  violinist. 

Schlichtegroll,  Adolf  Heinrich  Friedrich  von,  Ger- 
man writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Gotha,  Dec.  8, 
1764;  died  Munich,  Dec.  4,  1822;  his  writings  include 
a  biography  of  Mozart. 

Schlichting,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Munster,  Nov.  4,  1877; 
teacher  at  the  Church  Music  School  there;  his  com- 
positions include  organ  and  choral  music. 

Schlick,  Arnold,  blind  Bohemian  organist,  lutenist, 
composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  in  Bohemia  about 
1460;  died  about  1527;  court  organist  to  the  Elector- 
Palatine  Philip  at  Heidelberg.  His  works  include  two 
important  books,  Mirror  of  Organ-Builders  and  Or- 
ganists, published  in  1511,  and  Tabulator es  of  Certain 
Songs  of  Praise  and  Little  Songs  on  the  Organ  and' 
Lute,  which  appeared  in  1512,  and  is  the  first  book. of 
printed  organ  tablature. 

Schlick,  Elise,  Countess  of,  igth  century  German 
composer;  her  compositions  chiefly  included  songs. 

Schlick,  Johann  Konrad,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  at  Munster  about  1759;  died  at  Gotha 
about  1825 ;  'cellist  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Munster, 
and  court  musician  at  Gotha ;  toured  as  a  'cello- virtuoso. 
His  compositions  include  symphonies,  concertos,  so- 
natas with  bass  for  'cello  and  other  string  music. 

Schliebner,  Gotthold  August,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Lindenberg  in  1820;  pupil  of  Kil- 
litschgy;  his  works  include  operas,  church  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 
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Schlieder,  Frederick  William,  American  composer 
and  organist,  born  Foreston,  111.,  Jan.  22,  1873;  pupil 
of  Parker,  Berwald,  Goetschius,  W.  C.  Carl,  and  A. 
Guilmant ;  his  compositions  include  a  cantata,  The  Way 
of  Penitence,  choral  and  instrumental  music  and  songs. 

Schliepe,  Ernst,  German  conductor,  theatre  conduc- 
tor, music  critic  and  composer,  born  Darkehmen,  May 
25,  1893 ;  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  orchestral 
variations,  two  string  quartets,  a  German  cantata  and 
songs. 

Schlier,  Johann  Evangelist,  Austrian  violinist,  mili- 
tary band  leader,  choral  director  and  composer,  born 
Salzburg,  Oct.  22,  1792 ;  died  there,  May  27,  1873. 

Schlimbach,  Georg  Christian  Friedrich,  German 
organist,  director  and  writer  on  music,  born  at 
Ohrdouf,  Thuringia,  in  1760;  his  writings  include  a 
work  on  the  organ. 

Schlippes,  Peter,  German  pianist  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Rheidt,  Nov.  n,  1897. 

Schloezer,  Boris  Feodorovitsch  de,  Russian  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Vitebsk,  Dec.  8,  1884;  studied 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory ;  his  writings  include  books 
on  Scriabin  and  Stravinsky. 

Schlogel,  Xavier,  Belgian  composer,  born  Brillon- 
ville,  Famine,  July  14,  1854;  died  Ciney,  near  Namur, 
Mar.  23,  1889;  pupil  of  Ledent  at  Liege  Conservatory; 
his  compositions,  of  a  high  order,  include  orchestral  and 
choral  works  and  string  music. 

Schloger,  Matteo,  i8th  century  pianist  and  com- 
poser, engaged  at  the  court  of  Vienna ;  his  compositions 
include  a  number  of  works  embodying  innovations  as 
regards  form. 

Schlogl,  Alfons,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Sellrain,  Tyrol,  Mar.  10,  1886;  studied  in  Inns- 
bruck and  Vienna;  his  compositions  include  sacred 
choral  works. 

Schloming,  Georg,  violinist  and  composer,  born  in 
1852  (?);  died  at  Panama  in  1924;  his  compositions 
were  mainly  violin  music. 

Schloss,  Julius,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
May  3,  1902;  his  works  include  a  string  quartet  in  a 
single  movement,  a  piano  sonata  and  some  songs. 

Schlossberg,  Max,  Russian  trumpeter,  born  at  Libau 
in  1873;  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  played 
under  Nikisch,  Weingartner  and  others,  and  in  1910 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. Later  he  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
teacher. 

Schlosser,  Ernst,  German  composer,  music  teacher 
and  choral  director,  born  Braubach,  Feb.  8,  1866. 

Schlosser,  Karl  Wilhelm  Adolf,  German  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Darmstadt,  Feb.  i,  1830;  died 
Great  Bookham,  England,  Nov.  10,  1913 ;  made  his 
debut  as  a  pianist  at  Frankfort  in  1847,  anc*  a*ter  tour- 
ing,  settled  in  London  in  1854,  where  he  taught  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  famous  for  the 
Schumann  Evenings  which  he  started  in  1868,  and  which 
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did  much  to  advance  knowledge  of  Schumann  in 
England;  his  compositions  include  piano  and  chamber 
music. 

Schlosser,  Louis,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Darmstadt,  Nov.  17,  1800;  died  there, 
Nov.  17,  1886;  pupil  of  Rinck  at  Darmstadt,  of  Sey- 
f  ried,  Mayseder  and  Salieri  at  Vienna,  and  of  Le  Sueur 
and  Kreutzer  at  Paris;  settled  in  his  native  city  as 
Court  Kapellmeister  and  opera  conductor.  He  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  Wagner's  modernity,  and  his  com- 
positions include  symphonies,  overtures,  operas  and 
chamber  music. 

Schlossmacher,  Jakob,  German  composer,  born 
Diiren,  Sept.  30,  1872;  his  works  include  chamber 
music,  violin  music  and  songs. 

Schlottmann,  Louis,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher;  born  Berlin,  Nov.  12,  1826;  died  there,  June 
13,  1905 ;  pupil  of  Taubert  and  Dehn;  won  success  as  a 
concert  performer  in  London  and  elsewhere;  his  com- 
positions include  overtures,  a  symphonic  scene,  cham- 
ber and  piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Schluer,  Karl  G.,  American  composer,  pianist,  and 
teacher,  born  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Oct.  26,  1887;  pupil 
of  Leopold  Godowsky;  his  compositions  include  songs 
and  instrumental  works. 

Schluma,  Alfredo,  Argentine  composer;  born 
Buenos  Aires,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Romanelo ;  his  composi- 
tions include  three  operas,  five  symphonic  poems  and 
much  chamber  music. 

Schlusnus,  Heinrich,  German  opera  and  concert 
baritone,  born  Braubach,  Aug.  6,  1888. 

Schluss  (Ger.),  close  or  end,  cadence;  schlussats, 
final  movement. 

Schliissel  (Ger.),  a  clef. 

Schliisselfidel,  a  i6th  century  European  instrument 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Scandinavian  nyckelharpa 
(q.v.),  an  instrument  resembling  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

Schliiter,  Josef,  German  writer  on  music,  born  Arns- 
berg,  Mar.  30,  1833;  died  Andernach,  Feb.  I,  1887. 

Schliiter,  Max,  Danish  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Copenhagen,  Feb.  12,  1878;  studied  with  Joachim  in 
Berlin ;  toured  in  America,  Australia,  China  and  Japan. 

Schmachtenberg,  Johann  Peter,  German  hymn 
composer  and  music  teacher,  born  Harm,  Elberfeld, 
Oct.  18,  1798;  died  Elberfeld,  Nov.  17,  1860. 

Schmachtend  (Ger.),  longingly. 

Schmalhausen,  Lina,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  in  1863  J  died  at  Berlin  in  1928 ;  pupil  of  Theodor 
Ktillak  and  Franz  Liszt. 

Schmalstich,  Clemens,  German  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  and  conductor,  born  Posen,  Oct.  8,  1880 ;  pupil 
of  Riidorff  arid  Humperdinck;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  piano  and  light  operatic  works. 

Schmalz,  Oskar  Friedrich,  Swiss  song  composer, 
born  Ittigen,  Bern,  Dec.  25,  1881. 
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Schmedes,  Erik,  Danish  operatic  tenor,  born  Gjen- 
tofte,  near  Copenhagen,  Aug.  27,  1868;  died  Mar.  23, 
1931 ;  pupil  of  N.  Rothmuhl  in  Berlin  and  Mme.  Artot 
de  Padilla  in  Paris;  on  the  advice  of  Mme.  Viardot- 
Garcia,  he  studied  singing  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Paris;  made  his  debut  at  Wiesbaden  in  1891 ;  sang  in 
Nuremberg  and  Dresden ;  then,  for  many  years,  at  the 
Imperial  Opera,  Vienna ;  also,  for  several  years,  at  Bay- 
reuth  and  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  in  1908.  He 
had  a  powerful  voice,  and  his  repertoire  contained 
forty-eight  roles,  all  Wagnerian. 

Schmedes,  Hakon,  Danish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Gjentofte,  Oct.  31,  1877;  pupil  of  Ysaye; 
after  sojourning  in  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris  and  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  settled  in  Copenhagen  as  a  concert  vir- 
tuoso. His  compositions  include  an  operetta,  theatre 
music,  violin  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Schmeichelnd  (Ger.),  coaxing  or  flattering. 

Schmeidel,  Hermann  von,  Austrian  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Graz,  June  20,  1894;  pupil  of  Stohr, 
Mandyczewski,  Adler,  Fischer,  and  Jodl ;  active  in  Vi- 
enna and  Frankfort-on-Main. 

Schmeidler,  Carl,  German  composer,  teacher,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Kattowitz,  Silesia,  Aug.  21, 
1859;  died  May  n,  1935;  studied  with  Fr.  Kullak, 
Ph.  Scharwenka,  Kiel,  Taubert,  and  Bargiel;  his  com- 
positions include  songs  and  piano  music. 

Schmeidler,  Konrad,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  Jan.  21,  1847;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  15, 
1922;  his  compositions  include  chamber  and  piano 
music. 

Schmeiser,  Josef,  German  music  teacher,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Siegburg,  Oct.  5,  1874;  died 
Cologne,  Mar.  n,  1930;  his  works  are  chiefly  choral 
music. 

Schmeling,  Gerhard,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Stettin,  Jan.  25,  1889. 

Schmeling,  Gertrud  Elizabeth,  see  Mara,  Gertrud 
Elisabeth. 

Schmeltzl,  Wolfgang,  German  priest,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Kemnat,  Upper  Palatinate,  about  1500; 
died  at  St.  Lorenzen  am  Steinfeld  about  1561. 

Schmelzer  (Schmeltzer),  Andreas  Anton,  Austrian 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  26,  1653; 
died  there,  Oct.  13,  1701;  son  of  Johann  Heinrich 
Schmelzer  ab  Ehrenrueff,  and  was  in  the  imperial  serv- 
ice; his  works  were  chiefly  ballets  for  the  operas  per- 
formed at  the  court  theatre. 

Schmelzer,  Johann  Heinrich,  see  Ehrenrtwff, 
Johann  Heinrich  Schmeiser. 

Schmerling,  Anna,  see  Pessiak-Schmerling,  Anna. 

Schmerz  (Ger.) ,  pain,  grief ;  schmerslich  or  schmerz- 
haft,  sorrowful,  plaintive. 

Schmetterer,  Karl,  Austrian  church  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  16,  1888. 
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Schmetz,  Paul  Johann,  German  teacher  and  music 
editor,  born  Rott,  Aachen,  Sept.  2,  1845  5  died  Zell-on- 
Mosel,  Sept.  25,  1897. 

Schmetzer,  Georg,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects ;  died  Augsburg,  1694.  He  wrote  multi- 
voiced  church  music  up  to  eighteen  vocal  parts. 

Schmezer,  Elise,  igth  century  German  composer, 
entered  the  field  of  operatic  composition  with  a  work 
called  Otto  der  Schutz.  She  also  wrote  a  number  of 
songs. 

Schmezer,  Friedrich,  German  tenor  and  song  com- 
poser, born  at  Wertheim  in  1807 ;  died  Brunswick,  Jan. 
14,  1877- 

Schmicerer  (Schmicorer),  J.  A.,  see  Schmierer, 
LA. 

Schmid,  Adolf,  contemporary  conductor,  teacher  and 
arranger;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  con- 
ducted in  London  and  after  1915  conducted  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  other  important 
organizations  in  America,  including  the  Pavlova  ballet. 
He  has  been  an  arranger  for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  has  published  orchestral  arrangements 
and  a  book  on  conducting,  The  Language  of  the  Baton. 

Schmid,  Alfons,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Donzdorf,  Feb.  28,  1901. 

Schmid,  Alfred,  German  music  publisher.  He 
founded  his  firm  at  Munich  in  1868. 

Schmid,  Anton,  Bohemian  writer  on  music  and  li- 
brarian, born  Pihl,  near  Leipa,  Jan.  30,  1787;  died  near 
Vienna,  July  3,  1857.  He  became  head  of  the  music- 
division  at  the  Vienna  Library  in  1844 ;  rearranged  the 
music  archives  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  and  was 
'elected  member  of  several  musical  societies.  His  writ- 
ings include  a  work  devoted  to  Petrucci  and  other 
early  music  type  makers  and  printers ;  a  study  of  Josef 
Haydn  and  Zingarelli,  and  a  biography  of  Gluck. 

Schmid  (Schmidt),  Bernhard,  Jr.,  late  i6th  and 
early  I7th  century  German  organist  and  composer,  son 
of  Bernhard  Schmid.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Strassburg  and  composed  works  in- 
cluding preludes,  toccatas,  fugues  and  madrigals. 

Schmid  (Schmidt),  Bernhard,  St.,  German  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Strassburg  in  1520 ;  died  there 
in  1592;  organist  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Strassburg. 
His  compositions  included  preludes,  toccatas,  motets 
and  canzonets. 

Schmid,  Edmund,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Berlin,  May  3,  1886;  pupil  of  Otto  Hegner,  S.  Eisen- 
berger  and  M.  Krause. 

Schmid,  Ernst,  Austrian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Geras,  Jan.  4,  1835 ;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  20, 
1901. 

Schmid,  Ernst  Fritz,  German  musicologist,  viola 
d'amore  virtuoso,  violinist  and  composer  of  masses, 
born  Tubingen,  Mar.  7,  1904. 
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Schmid,  Franz  Josef,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  at  Straubing  in  1836;  died  Munich, 
May  3,  1912. 

Schmid,  Heinrich  Kaspar,  German  pianist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Landau,  Sept.  n,  1874;  pupil 
of  Mitterer,  Thuille,  Kellermann,  Bechl  and  Buss- 
meyer;  conservatory  teacher  in  Athens,  Karlsruhe  and 
Augsburg.  He  has  composed  chamber  music,  a  wind 
quintet,  piano  pieces,  church  music,  choruses,  songs 
and  a  Turkish  songbook. 

Schmid,  Joseph,  German  composer,  organ  virtuoso 
and  choral  conductor;  born  Munich,  Aug.  30,  1868. 

Schmid,  Karl,  Swiss  basso,  born  Aaran,  Apr.  9, 
1825 ;  died  at  Vienna  in  1873.  He  sang  at  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera. 

Schmid,  Marie,  see  Mattfeld,  Marie. 

Schmid,  Otto,  German  music  critic  and  historian, 
born  Dresden,  May  6,  1858;  died  Sept.  12,  1931 ;  pupil 
of  Kretschmer.  He  was  music  critic  on  the  Dresden 
"Journal,"  and  a  professor  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory 
there.  His  writings  include  lives  of  Theodore  Koschat 
and  Michael  Haydn  and  a  monograph  on  Wagner's 
works  in  Dresden. 

Schmid,  Richard,  Austrian  guitarist  and  composer 
for  guitar,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  23,  1880. 

Schmid,  Rudolf,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Kuchen,  Sept.  30,  1863. 

Schmid,  Waldemar,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  16,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Klatte, 
Kleffel,  Schillings,  Kretzschmar,  Friedlaender  and 
Fleischer.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral, 
instrumental  and  ensemble  works. 

Schmid,  Wilhelm,  German  music  publisher  at 
Nuremberg  and  Leipzig  after  1853. 

Schmid,  Willi,  German  writer  on  music  and  gambist, 
born  Weilheim,  Apr.  12,  1893  J  died  Munich,  June  30, 
1934. 

Schmid-Kayser,  Hans,  Mexican  teacher,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Mexico,  Sept.  25,  1874;  pupil  of 
Hugo  Riemann  and  Robert  Freund.  His  works  in- 
clude songs,  piano  pieces  and  a  lute  method. 

Schmid-Lindner,  August,  German  pianist,  born 
Augsburg,  July  15,  1870;  pupil  of  Bussmeyer  and 
Rheinberger  at  'the  Munich  Academy  and  of  Sofie 
Menter ;  teacher  at  the  Munich  Academy.  A  fine  pianist 
and  chamber  musician,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  cham- 
pions of  Max  Reger's  works.  He  edited  piano  music 
of  Bach  and  Liszt. 

Schmidkunz,  Hans,  Austrian  musicologist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  7,  1863 ;  pupil  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  and  ot  Julius  Zellner;  critic  of 
"Vorwarts"  in  Berlin. 

Schmidl,  Carlo,  Italo-Austrian  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  music  publisher  in  Vienna,  born  Trieste, 
Oct.  7,  1859. 
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Schmidlin,  Johann,  Swiss  preacher  and  choral  com- 
poser, born  Zurich,  May  22,  1722;  died  Wetzikon,  Nov. 
5,  1772. 

Schmidseder,  Ludwig,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Passau,  Aug.  24,  1904.  He  composed 
operettas,  film  music  and  dances. 

Schmidt,  Anton  W.,  Bohemian-German  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  music  critic,  born 
Prague,  July  20,  1872;  pupil  of  G.  Adler,  Z.  Fibich  and 
H.  Riemann.  He  has  written  on  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  harmony. 

Schmidt,  Arthur,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Ober-Langenbielau,  Aug.  23,  1885.  His  composi- 
tions are  mainly  for  voice  and  for  organ. 

Schmidt,  Arthur  P.,  German  music  publisher,  born 
Altona^  Apr.  i,  1846;  died  May  5,  1921.  He  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1866  entered  the  music  busi- 
ness of  George  D.  Russel  and  Company  in  Boston.  In 
1876  he  went  into  business  for  himself;  the  house  has 
branches  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Leipzig,  and  spe- 
cializes in  works  of  American  composers,  including  all 
the  later  compositions  of  Edward  MacDowell. 

Schmidt,  August,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  editor  of  music  journals,  born  Vienna,  Sept. 
9,  1808;  died,  after  1891. 

Schmidt,  Bernhard,  see  Smith,  Bernard. 

Schmidt,  Bruno,  German  song  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Stuhm,  Mar.  31,  1882. 

Schmidt,  Carl  Friedrich,  German  music  publisher 
and  dealer  in  rare  music,  born  Jonitz,  Dec.  25,  1827; 
died  Heilbronn,  Feb.  28,  1892.  He  founded  his  firm, 
C.  F.  Schmidt,  at  Heilbronn  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sons  Hermann  and  Oscar. 

Schmidt,  Ernst,  German  composer,  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects  and  conductor,  born  Schwebheim,  Apr.  10, 
1864;  pupil  of  Johann  Zahn.  His  works  include  organ 
and  choral  works  and  a  study  of  church  music  in  Roth- 
enburg. 

Schmidt,  Ernst,  German  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Munich,  June  7,  1878.  His  compositions 
include  a  string  quartet,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Schmidt,  Felix,  German  basso,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Dresden,  May  n,  1848;  died  Berlin, 
Sept.  3,  1927;  pupil  of  Mantius,  Weitzmann,  A. 
Schulze,  Kiel  and  Earth. 

Schmidt,  Feodor,  German  violinist  and  composer  of 
entertainment  music,  born  Schmiedefeld,  Nov.  30,  1906. 

Schmidt,  Ferdinand,  German  choral  composer,  died 
Flensburg,  Feb.  9,  1876. 

Schmidt,  Franz,  Austrian  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Pressburg,  Dec.  22,  1874 ;  pupil  of 
Hellmesberger  at  Vienna.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works,  and  the 
oratorio,  Das  Buck  mit  seben  Siegeln  ("The  Book  with 
Seven  Seals"),  which  was  given  at  Vienna  in  1938  by 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music. 
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Schmidt,  Friedrich,  German  priest,  composer,  music 
director  and  editor;  born  Hartefeld,  Mar.  5,  1840;  died 
Minister,  Apr.  27,  1923. 

Schmidt,  Friedrich,  Austrian  theater  conductor  and 
composer  of  operettas,  born  at  Vienna  in  1883;  died 
Stolp,  Feb.  19,  1931. 

Schmidt,  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Basdorf,  Nov.  9,  1885. 

Schmidt,  Gustav,  German  composer  and  conductor; 
born  Weimar,  Sept  i,  1816;  died  Darmstadt,  Feb.  n, 
1882.  He  composed  operas  and  male  choruses. 

Schmidt,  Gustav  Friedrich,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Rostock, 
Aug.  n,  1883;  pupil  of  Ackermann,  Thierf elder,  M. 
Lowengard,  W.  Klatte,  A.  Schmid-Lindner  and  Sand- 
berger.  He  wrote  on  the  early  German  opera. 

Schmidt,  Hans,  Esthonian  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  Fellin,  Sept.  6,  1854; 
died  Riga,  Aug.  29,  1923;  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Kretz- 
schmar  and  Jadassohn;  friend  of  Brahms  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  composed  songs  and  piano  works. 

Schmidt,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Kirchenlamitz,  Apr.  30,  1861 ;  died  Bayreuth,  May 

23,  I923^ 

Schmidt,  Henriette,  contemporary  Belgian  violinist, 
born  at  Brussels ;  pupil  of  Hubay  and  Ysaye  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory.  She  has  toured  successfully  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  playing  early  i8th  cen- 
tury masters  with  special  eclat. 

Schmidt,  Hermann,  German  flutist,  ballet  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  5,  1810;  died  there, 
Oct.  19,  1845.  His  works  include  operettas,  ballets, 
symphony  and  chamber  music. 

Schmidt,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Berlin,  Dec.  4,  1862.  His  compositions  in- 
clude overtures,  a  string  orchestra  suite,  chamber  mu- 
sic, songs  and  piano  sonatas. 

Schmidt,  Hermann,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  military  band  leader,  born  Greiz,  Mar.  9,  1885.  He 
has  composed  in  many  forms. 

Schmidt,  J.  H.  Heinrich,  igth  century  German 
writer  on  ancient  Greek  music. 

Schmidt,  Johann  Christoph,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  conductor,  born  at  Hohenstein 
in  1664;  died  Dresden,  Apr.  13,  1728. 

Schmidt,  Johann  Philipp  Samuel,  German  pianist, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Sept. 
8,  1779;  died  Berlin,  May  9,  1853;  Pupi*  °*  Richter; 
for  thirty  years  critic  of  the  "Spener'scher  Zeiturjg." 
He  made  piano  arrangements  of  symphonies  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  added  the  so-called  Mozartian  ending  to 
the  overture  of  Gluck's  Iphigenie  and  translated  a  reci- 
tative from  Mozart's  Don  Juan.  His  compositions  in- 
clude, operas,  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

.  Schmidt,  Josef,  contemporary  German  choirmaster, 
composer  of  church  music  and  archivist,  born  Rtiding- 
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hausen.     Since  1927  he  has  been  an  assistant  in  the 
Beethoven  Archives  at  Bonn. 

Schmidt,  Joseph,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Biickeburg,  Sept.  26,  1795 ;  died  there 
Mar.  15,  1865.  He  composed  songs,  psalms  and  an  ora- 
torio. 

Schmidt,  Joseph,  contemporary  Austrian  tenor.  A 
radio  engagement  at  Berlin  brought  him  work  in  musi- 
cal films  and  in  opera  and  operetta ;  also  extended  Euro- 
pean concert  schedules.  In  the  1936-37  season  he  was 
heard  in  a  national  radio  program. 

Schmidt,  Karl,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Gudingen,  Aug.  21,  1871.  His  works  in- 
clude operettas,  a  symphony,  songs  and  entertainment 
music. 

Schmidt,  Karl,  German  music  editor,  musicologist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Friedberg,  July  10,  1869; 
pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  written 
on  the  teaching  of  music  and  on  various  phases  of 
the  history  of  music,  edited  a  ten-volume  collection  of 
arias  and  composed  works  including  songs  and  a  piano 
concerto. 

Schmidt,  Karl  Julius,  German  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Doben,  Jan.  30,  1851;  died 
Basel,  Aug.  16,  1917. 

Schmidt,  Leopold,  German  music  critic,  writer  on 
music  and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  2,  1860;  died 
there,  Apr.  30,  1927;  pupil  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule; 
theatre  conductor  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Zurich  and 
Halle;  critic  of  the  Berlin  "Tageblatt"  and  contributor 
to  various  magazines.  From  1900-1 5  he  was  professor  of 
music  history  at  Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  after 
1912  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory.  His 
works  include  lives  of  Meyerbeer,  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Schmidt,  Margot  Alice,  German  vocal  composer, 
born  Schonlanke,  Jan.  18,  1897.  She  has  written  her 
own  texts. 

Schmidt,  Paul,  see  Kick-Schmidt,  Paul 
Schmidt*  Paul,  German  music  publisher  and  com- 
poser of  dances  and  marches,  born  Potsdam,  Apr.  20, 
1872. : 

Schmidt,  Richard,  German  cantor,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Oberrodewitz,  June  16,  1877. 

Schmidt,  Rudolph,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
piano  composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  25,  1897. 

Schmidt,  Simon  Georg,  German  composer  and  vio- 
linist, born  Detmold,  Mar.  21,  1801 ;  pupil  of  Ludwig 
Spohr;  chamber  musician  at  the  Saxe-Coburg  Court, 
choirmaster  at  the  Miinster  Cathedral,  concertmaster  of 
the  Felix  Meritis  Society  at  Amsterdam  and  music  di- 
rector at  Halle-on-Saale.  His  compositions  include 
violin  concertos  and  variations,  an  oratorio  and  a  can- 
tata. .  «...  , 

Schmidt,  Theodor,  German  baritone  at  the  Berlin 
Court  Opera,  born  Altona,  Oct.  I,  1840. 
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Schmidt,  Theodor,  German  cantor  and  composer, 
born  Lodenau,  July  25,  1846;  died  Gorlitz,  Oct.  21, 
1908.  He  composed  vocal  and  organ  works. 

Schmidt,  Theodore,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  of  German  parents  at  Paris ;  died,  after  1783.  He 
played  in  a  Paris  theatre  and  composed  duets  for  violin 
and  'cello,  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Schmidt,  Walter,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Rosenthal,  July  7,  1883. 

Schmidt,  Walter,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Ottendorf-Okrilla,  Dec.  19,  1907.  His 
compositions  include  stage  music,  Christmas  music,  an 
drchestral  suite,  a  viola  concerto,  a  horn  concerto,  piano 
pieces,  songs,  chansons  arid  dances. 

Schmidt,  Walther,  German  conductor  and  choral 
composer,  born  Rorodt,  June  7,  1886. 

Schmidt-Elsey,  Arthur,  German  flutist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  June  28,  1893. 

Schmidt-Gentner,  Wilhelm,  German  film  conductor, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Neustadt,  Apr.  6,  1894 ; 
pupil  of  Max  Reger.  His  works  include  film  music,  a 
symphonic  poem,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Schmidt-Hagen,  Franz,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Danzig,  June  7,  1875.  His  compositions 
include  operettas  and  entertainment  music. 

Schmidt-Isserstedt,  Hans,  German  opera  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  May  5,  1900.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  stage  music,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Schmidt-Moritz,  Frieda,  Swiss  piano  teacher  and 
writer  of  a  work  on  piano  playing;  born  Balsthal,  Oct. 
7,  1883. 

Schmidt-Reinecke,  Heinz,  German  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Mar.  19,  1875; 
died  May  15,  1935.  His  works  include  symphonic 
poems,  violin  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Schmidt-Teich,  Hermann,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Nov.  17,  1893;  pupil  of 
Mraczek.  His  works  include  symphonic  poems  and  a 
piano  trio. 

Schmidtgen,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Zittau,  Apr.  4,  1891;  pupil  of  Max  Reger  and 
Pfitzner.  He  has  composed  in  many  forms. 

Schmidthauer,  Ludwig,  Hungarian  organist  and 
composer  for  organ,  born  at  Komorn-in  1882;  pupil 
of  Guilmant. 

Schmidtkonz,  Max,  German  composer,  born  Neu- 
stadt, Nov.  15,  1869.  His  compositions  include  an  ora- 
torio, masses,  choruses  and  organ  pieces. 

Schmidts,  Ludwig,  Hungarian  choral  director,  bari- 
tone, writer  on  music  and  singing  teacher,  born  Kaschau, 
Apr.  17,  1905. 

Schmiedeknecht,  Berthold,  German  choral  com- 
poser and  music  teacher,  born  Bochum,  Aug.  3,  1878. 
Schmiedt,  Siegfried,  German  music  proof-reader  and 
composer,  born  at  Suhl  in  1756;  died  there,  in  1799. 
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He  composed  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  piano  sonatas  and 
songs.  .. 

Schmier,  Johann,  Dutch  operatic  basso  and  com- 
poser, born  Leyden,  Jan.  5, .  1852 ;  died  Heerenveen, 
Apr.  21,  1915. 

Schmierer  (Schmicerer,  Schmicorer),  J.  A.,  I7th 
century  German  composer  of  instrumental  suites. 

Schminke,  Oscar  E.,  American  composer,  born 
New  York,  Dec.  12,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Herman  Spielter, 
Max  Spicker  and  Gaston  Dethier.  He  has  composed  an 
Aria  in  D  for  violin  and  piano,  several  organ  pieces, 
including  Marche  russe  and  Poeme  exotique,  piano 
pieces  and  a  number  of  songs. 

Schmitt,  Aloys,  German  pianist,  teacher  of  piano 
and  composer,  born  Erlenbach-on-Main,  Aug.  26,  1788; 
died  Frankfort,  July  25,  1866 ;  pupil  of  his  father  and 
J.  A.  Andre;  teacher  of  Ferdinand  Hiller  at  Frank- 
fort; organist  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  Hanover. 
He  composed  four  operas  and  other  works  in  all  forms. 

Schmitt,  August,  German  composer;  died  Oppau, 
Sept.  3,  1929.  His  works  include  music  dramas,  piano 
pieces  and  choruses. 

Schmitt,  Cornelius,  German  choral  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Marktheidenfeld,  Jan.  4,  1874. 

Schmitt,  Eugen,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Unter-Schneidheim,  Sept.  20,  1859. 

Schmitt,  Florent,  French  composer,  born  Blamont, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Sept.  28,  1870.  He  was  seventeen 
before  he  decided  to  become  a  musician ;  studying  the 
rudiments  at  Nancy  and  later  attending  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  his  teachers  were  Dubois,  Massenet 
and  Faure.  Eleven  years  later  he  won  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  with  a  cantata  called  Semiramis;  this  enabled 
him  to  travel,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Rome 
he  toured  North  Africa  and  went  as  far  east  as  Turkey. 
During  this  time  he  worked  assiduously  at  composition, 
producing  a  number  of  his  best  known  works,  Selamik, 
a  symphonic  poem  for  band ;  Musique  de  Plein-Air  and 
Le  Palais  Haute?  for  orchestra,  also  Psalm  46  for  or- 
chestra and  chorus.  In  1906,  a  concert  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  his  works  was  given  in  Paris,  and  a  year 
later  his  masterpiece,  The  Tragedy  of  Salome?  was 
produced.  His  Quintet,  which  followed  in  1909  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  most  notable  composers  in 
France^  Florent  Schmitt  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Lyons  Conservatory  in  1922,  a  post  he  held  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  resided  in  Paris,  devoting  his 
attention  to  teaching  and  composition.  He  was  an  active 
champion  of  those  who,  like  himself,  refused  to  accept 
tonality  and  coherence  as  essential  to  music,  and  he 
supported  the  works  of  Satie  and  Schonberg  against 
overwhelming  opposition.  He  visited  the  United  States 
in  1932,  and  several  of  his  works  were  performed  there. 
Schmitt's  other  works  include:  Lied  and  Scherzo  for 
double  wind  quintet;  symphonic  preludes  and  inter- 
ludes for  Antoine  et  CUop.atre,  Le  Petit  Elfe  .Perm- 
VOeil  and  Sdambo;  also  a  number  of  songs,  and  pieces 
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for  piano.  His  music  for  the  Fetes  de  Luniere  of  the 
Paris  International  Exposition  of  1937  was  scored  for 
a  full  symphony  orchestra  with  alto  saxophone,  Marte- 
not  waves,  chorus  and  soprano  solo;  it  was  first  re- 
corded, then  amplified  by  loud  speakers  in  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  on  the  Seine,  the  synchronized  fireworks, 
fountains  springing  from  the  river,  colored  lights  on  a 
smoke  screen, .  unique  illuminations  and  music  being 
extremely  effective. 

Schmitt,  Friedrich,  German  voice  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Sept.  17, 
1884;  pupil  of  Stuntz  and  Charlotte  Mangold.  He 
wrote  on  voice  culture  and  vocal  instruction. 

Schmitt,  Georg,  German  composer  and  organist, 
born  Trier,  Mar.  n,  1821;  died  Paris,  Dec.  7,  1900. 
He  composed  music  for  orchestra,  piano  and  organ  and 
songs. 

Schmitt,  Georg  Aloys,  German  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Hanover,  Feb.  2,  1827 ;  died  Dres- 
den, Oct.  15,  1902;  pupil  of  his  father,  Aloys  Schmitt, 
and  of  Vollweiler.  He  toured  as  a  pianist,  was  a  theatre 
conductor  at  Aix,  Wiirzburg  and  other  towns  and  was 
court  director  at  Schwerin  in  1857-92.  In  1893  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Mozart  Society  in  Dresden.  He 
composed  three  operas,  including  Trilby,  1845,  ^nc^~ 
dental  music  to  plays,  chamber  music,  pieces  for  the 
piano  and  songs  and  he  orchestrated  works  of  Handel 
and  Mozart. 

Schmitt,  Hans,  Bohemian  composer,  oboist,  pian- 
ist, teacher  and  writer  of  instruction  works;  born 
Koben,  Jan.  14,  1835 ;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  14,  1907. 

Schmitt,  Jakob,  German  piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Obernburg,  Nov.  2,  1803;  died  Hamburg, 
June,  1853  >  pupil  of  his  brother,  Aloys  Schmitt.  He 
composed  three  hundred  and  seventy  works  including 
the  opera  Alfred  the  Great,  and  piano  and  violin  music. 

Schmitt,  Josef  Adam,  German  cantor,  organist, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Zell,  July  29,  1745 ; 
died  at  Versbach,  about  1800.  He  wrote  a  piano  con- 
certo, organ  preludes,  flute  duets,  masses  and  other 
church  music  and  theoretical  works. 

Schmitt,  Joseph,  Dutch  violin  virtuoso  and  con- 
certmaster,  born  at  Amsterdam  after  1780;  died  at 
Frankfort-on-Main  in  1810;  son  of  Joseph  Schmitt; 
pupil  of  Baillot  and  Rode  at  the  Paris  Conservatory ; 
concertmaster  of  the  Frankfort  Theatre. 

Schmitt,  Father  Joseph,  i8th  century  German  vio- 
linist and  composer ;  a  Cistercian  Monk  of  Eberbach, 
Rheingau.  Leaving  the  monastery  before  1780,  he 
established  a  music  engraving  and  publishing  business 
at  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  prolific  instrumental  com- 
poser, i 

Schmitt,  Julius,  German  choral  director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Ebertsheim,  Jan.  19,  1863 ;  died  Frank- 
enthal,  Oct.  27,  1918. 

Schmitt,  Lorenz,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Wiirzburg,  Apr.  27,  1731;  died  there  in  1796; 


pupil  of  Tartini.  He  was  rated  among  the  best  per- 
formers of  his  day.  He  was  active  at  the  court  of 
Wiirzburg  and  wrote  violin  concertos. 

Schmitt,  Nikolus,  i8th  century  German  com- 
poser, performer  on  various  wind  instruments  and  mu- 
sic director  for  the  French  Guards.  He  wrote  eight 
concertos  for  bassoon ;  quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn  and  bassoon ;  and  for  clarinet,  bassoon,  two  violas 
and  'cello ;  quartets  for  bassoon  and  strings ;  pieces  for 
two  horns  and  bassoon;  and  other  music  for  unusual 
.ensembles. 

Schmitt-Lermahn,  Frieda,  German  composer,  born 
Wiirzburg,  May  24,  1885.  Her  compositions  include 
church  music,  a  symphonic  poem  and  songs. 

Schmittbauer,  Joseph  Aloys,  German  composer, 
born  Bamberg,  Nov.  8,  1718;  died  Karlsruhe,  Oct.  24, 
1809 ;  pupil  of  Jommelli.  He  wrote  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music  and  church  music  which  was  sung  in  all  the 
great  Catholic  cathedrals  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  vocal  composers  of  his  day. 

Schmitz,  Alois,  German  singing. teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Cologne,  Dec.  17,  1872. 

Schmitz,  Elie  Robert,  French  pianist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1889;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  of 
Diemer  in  piano,  of  Chevillard  in  ensemble  and  of  M. 
Catherine  in  solfeggio  and  violin.  He  toured  America 
in  1919  and  organized  in  1920  the  Franco-American 
Musical  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  1923  as 
Pro  Musica.  He  has  played  with  the  Pasdeloup  and 
Golschmann  orchestras  in  Paris  and  with  the  leading 
symphonic  organizations  in  America. 

Schmitz,  Eugen,  German  musicologist  and  music 
critic,  born  Neuburg-on-Danube,  July  12,  1882;  pupil 
at  Munich  University.  He  was  music  critic  for  vari- 
ous newspapers  at  Munich,  lectured  at  Munich  Uni- 
versity, directed  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg  and  in 
Dresden  was  critic,  musical  editor  and  a  professor  of 
musical  science  at  the  Technical  High  School.  He  has 
written  works  including  monographs  on  Staden,  Hugo 
Wolf,  Richard  Strauss,  Wagner  and  Kaskel. 

Schmitz,  Franz  Arnold,  German  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Sablon,  July  11,  1893;  pupil 
of  Max  van  de  Sandt  and  F.  Bolsche.  He  has  written 
studies  of  Schumann  and  Beethoven. 

Schmitz,  Paul,  German  opera  conductor  and  music 
director,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  16,  1898. 

Schmitz,  Peter,  German  conductor,  born  Cologne, 
Jan.  20,  1895;  pupil  of  Bolsche,  Strasser,  H.  Moskes 
and  Otto  Neitzel. ' 

Schmitz-Gohr,  Else,  see  Gohr,  Else. 

Schmock,  Julius,  German  singer  and  voice  teacher, 
born  Magdeburg,  Nov.  18,  1829;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  6, 
1879 ;  pupil  of  J.  Krause. 

.    Schmock,  Julius  Edgar,  German  singer,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  i,  1874;  died  there,  Dec. 
3,  1925;  son  of  Julius  Schmock;  pupil  of  E.  E.  Tau- 
bert. 
674 
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Schmolzer,  Jakob  Eduard,  Austrian  choral  com- 
poser, born  Graz,  Mar.  9,  1812;  died  Schloss  Kind- 
berg,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

Schmiigel,  Johann  Christoph,  German  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Pritzier  in  1726;  died  Molln, 
Oct.  31,  1/98.  His  works  include  cantatas,  organ 
pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Schmuhl,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Staven- 
hagen,  Nov.  14,  1869.  His  works  include  church,  or- 
gan and  oboe  music. 

Schmuller,  Alexander,  Russian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Mozyr,  Dec.  5,  1880;  died  Mar.  29,  1933; 
pupil  of  Sevcik,  Arimaly  and  Auer;  teacher  at  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
versatile  violinists  of  his  time,  and  took  long  concert 
tours.  He  was  an  especially  able  interpreter  of  modern 
music,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  value  the  composi- 
tions of  Max  Reger,  with  whom  he  played  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Schmutz,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Gross- 
Hobarten,  Mar.  28,  1888.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  an  oratorio,  a  music  drama,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Schmutzer,  Anton  (Toni),  Bohemian  composer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Feldkirch,  July  3, 
1864;  son  of  Philip  Schmutzer;  studied  in  Innsbruck, 
Graz  and  Prague.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
sacred  choral  works. 

Schmutzer,  Franz,  German  church  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  in  1860;  died  Bremen,  Aug.  21, 
1934.  His  works  include  masses,  stage  music  and 
songs. 

Schmutzer,  Johann,  German  music  publisher.  He 
established  his  firm  in  Baden-Baden  in  1902. 

Schmutzer,  Philip,  Austrian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Feldkirch,  June  16,  1868.  He  composed  an  over- 
ture, a  violin  concerto,  marches,  dances  and  choruses. 

Schmutzer,  Philipp  Max,  Bohemian  composer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Kottwitz,  Dec.  31, 
1821;  died  Feldkirch,  Nov.  17,  1898;  pupil  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  He  composed  choral  and  or- 
chestral works. 

Schmutzler,  Ludwig,  German  violinist,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Kreuznach,  Nov.  4,  1843; 
died  Heilbronn,  Aug.  3,  1922. 

Schnabel  (Ger.),  a  mouthpiece  such  as  that  used  for 
the  clarinet. 

Schnabel,  Alexander  Maria,  Latvian  composer,  born 
Riga,  Dec.  17,  1890;  pupil  of  Payr  and  Ohnesorg.  His 
works  include  songs  and  instrumental,  orchestral,  oper- 
atic, choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Schnabel,  Artur,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Lipnik,  Carinthia,  Apr.  17,  1882.  His  only  piano 
teacher  was  Leschetizky,  with  whom  he  studied  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen.  It  was  at  one  of  that  teacher's 
studio  concerts  that  he  was  warmly  praised  by  Johannes 
Brahms  for  his  remarkable  playing.  Since  his  debut  as 


a  concert  pianist  he  has  given  countless  recitals  in  all 
the  leading  capitals  of  the  world,  and  has  become  rec- 
ognized as  an  authoritative  interpreter  of  piano  works 
by  Beethoven  and  Brahms.  His  programs  are  strictly 
classical  in  composition  and  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  works  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart  and  Schubert. 
In  1935  he  played  the  entire  thirty-two  piano  sonatas  of 
Beethoven  at  a  series  of  seven  concerts  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York.  Schnabel  has  also  established  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  as  a  teacher;  among  his  pupils  are 
Guy  Maier,  Lee  Pattison,  Hortense  Monath,  Henri 
Deering  and  Eunice  Norton.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Schnabel,  Augusta,  American  pianist,  born  Boise, 
Ida.,  Jan.  5,  1885.  She  studied  with  Paola  Gallico,  and 
toured  as  a  child  prodigy  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Belgium.  She  toured  the  United  States  in  1900,  and 
made  her  formal  debut  in  New  York  in  1906.  In  1907 
she  married  the  violinist,  Carl  Tollefsen,  and  together 
with  Willem  Durieux  formed  the  Tollefsen  Trio. 

Schnabel,  Joseph  Ignaz,  German  organist,  choir- 
master and  teacher,  born  Naumburg-on-Queiss,  May 
24,  1767;  died  Breslau,  June  16,  1831;  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  the  Breslau  Cathedral,  music  director  of 
the  University,  teacher  at  the  Theological  Seminary  and 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Church  Music.  His  com- 
positions include  church  music,  band  marches  and  cham- 
ber works. 

Schnabel,  Karl,  German  piano  builder,  organist, 
pianist  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Nov.  2,  1809 ;  died 
there,  May  12,  1881 ;  nephew  of  Josef  Ignaz  Schnabel. 
His  works  include  operas,  masses,  cantatas,  orchestral 
works  and  piano  pieces. 

Schnabel,  Karl  Ulrich,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1909,  son  of  Artur  Schnabel,  pupil  of 
Leonid  Kreutzer  at  the  Berlin  State  Academy.  He  made 
his  debut  at  sixteen  and  has  appeared  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Paris,  London,  Rome,  Milan,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen, 
Petrograd,  Moscow  and  New  York,  has  been  soloist 
with  large  symphony  orchestras  and  performed  for  the 
radio.  His  compositions  include  piano  works,  organ 
pieces,  violin  pieces  and  a  song  cycle  for  voice,  clarinet 
and  viola. 

Schnabel,  Therese  (nee  Behr),  German  alto  and 
voice  teacher,  born  Stuttgart,  Sept.  14,  1876;  wife  of 
Artur  Schnabel;  pupil  of  Stockhausen  and  Etelka 
Gerster. 

Schnaubelt,  Heinrich,  Austrian  composer,  born  at 
Rossitz  in  1814;  died  Salzburg,.  Apr.  16,  1871.  He 
wrote  operas,  masses,  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Schnaubelt,  Johann,  Austrian  composer,  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  in  North  Austria  in  1814;  died  at 
Salzburg  in  1871. 

Schnecke  (Ger.  "snail"),  scroll  of  a  violin  or  any 
instrument  of  the  violin  family. 

Schnecker,  Peter  August,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Aug.  26,  1850 ;  died 
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New  York,  Oct.  3,  1903 ;  pupil  of  S.  P.  Warren  at  New 
York  and  of  Paul  and  Richter  in  Leipzig ;  organist  at 
the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  from  1872 
until  his  death.  His  works  include  church  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Schnedler-Petersen,  Frederik,  Danish  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Rudkjobing,  Feb.  16,  1867;  pupil  of 
Tofte,  Gade  and  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conservatory  and  of  Joachim  in  Berlin ;  violinist  in  the 
Tivoli  Orchestra  in  Copenhagen  and  conductor  in 
Marienlyst,  Sommerlyst,  Abo  and  Copenhagen. 

Schnee,  Karl,  German  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Cologne,  Mar.  4,  1883.  His  works 
include  cantatas,  motets,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Schneeberger,  Ferdinand,  Swiss  music  publisher, 


Deepest  Stone,  was  performed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Pierre  Monteux. 

Schneider,  Erasmus,  see  Sartorius,  Erasmus. 

Schneider,  F.  Louis,  late  iQth  and  early  2Oth  cen- 
tury composer  of  numerous  piano  and  violin  pieces. 

Schneider,  Franz,  Austrian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Pulkau  in  1737;  died  Melk,  Feb.  5,  1812;  pupil 
of  Albrechtsberger.  He  composed  no  less  than  fifty 
masses  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  pieces. 

Schneider,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Hellmuth,  German 
harpist  and  composer  of  operettas,  born  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  Oct.  i,  1905. 

Schneider,  Georg  Abraham,  German  horn  virtuoso 
and  composer,  born  Darmstadt,  Apr.  19,  1770;  died 
Berlin,  Jan.  19,  1839;  pupil  of  Portmann.  He  was 
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felder  and  Unger,  and  established  a  conservatory  of 
music  in  1829,  Robert  Franz  being  one  of  his  pupils; 
he  was  also  active  as  director  of  many  music  festivals, 
and  composed  numerous  works  for  piano,  voice  and 
orchestra. 

Schneider,  Johann  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  com- 
poser, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Rathenow,  Oct.  5, 
1781;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1811.  He  composed  songs 
and  piano  works. 

Schneider,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Altgersdorf,  July  19,  1797;  died  Hirsch- 
berg,  Aug.  4,  1856;  son  of  Johann  Gottlob  Schneider,  I. 
His  works  include  compositions  for  piano,  organ  and 
voice. 

Schneider,  Johann  Gottlob,  I,  German  organist, 
born  Alt-Waltersdorf,  Aug.  I,  1753;  died  Gersdorf^ 
May  3,  1840;  father  of  Johann  Christian  Friedrich 
Schneider,  Johann  Gottlob  Schneider  II,  and  Johann 
Gottlieb  Schneider. 

Schneider,  Johann  Gottlob,  II,  German  organist, 
born  Alt-Gersdorf,  near  Zittau,  Oct.  28,  1789;  died 
Dresden,  Apr.  13,  1864;  brother  of  Johann  Christian 
Friedrich  Schneider.  In  1810  he  succeeded  his  brother 
as  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Leipzig;  two  years  later  he 
became  organist  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Gorlitz.  He 
also  gave  organ  recitals,  and  in  1825  was  made  court- 
organist  at  Dresden.  Schneider  was  the  finest  organ 
virtuoso  of  his  day ;  he  was  also  a  popular  teacher.  He 
composed  various  works  for  the  organ,  and  some  songs. 

Schneider,  Johann  Julius,  German  composer,  pian- 
ist, organist,  vocal  teacher,  music  director  and  con- 
ductor; born  Berlin,  July  6,  1805;  died  there,  Apr.  3, 
1885. 

Schneider,  Josef,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Reichenhall,  Apr.  27,  1866.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  singspiel,  church  music,  choruses,  marches  and 
dances. 

Schneider,  Karl,  German  tenor  and  voice  teacher, 
born  at  Strehlen  in  1822;  died  Cologne,  Jan.  3,  1882. 

Schneider,  Karl  Ernst,  German  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects ;  born  Aschersleben,  Dec.  29,  1819 ; 
died  Dresden,  Oct.  25,  1893. 

Schneider,  Louis,  French  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, and  music  critic,  born  Lyons,  June  23,  1861 ;  died 
Grenoble,  Aug.  21,  1934.  He  wrote  monographs 
on  Massenet  and  Schumann  and  collaborated  with 
Mareschal  in  a  work  on  various  French  masters  of  oper- 
etta and  a  work  on  Monteverdi. 

Schneider,  Louis,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Berlin,  Apr.  29,  1805 ;  died  Potsdam,  Dec. 
16,  1878;  son  of  Georg  Abraham  Schneider.  He  wrote 
a  study  of  the  history  of  opera  in  Berlin. 

Schneider,  Marius,  German  musicologist  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Hagenau,  July  i,  1903. 

Schneider,  Maschinka,  see  Schubert,  Maschirika. 

Schneider,  Max,  German  musicologist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  editor ;  born  Eisleben,  July  20,  1875. 


Schneider,  Michael,  German  organist,  cantor, 
teacher  and  choral  director,  born  Weimar,  Mar.  4,  1909  ; 
founder  of  the  Weimar  Madrigal  Choir. 

Schneider,  Oskar,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Hornitz,  Mar.  7,  1896. 

Schneider,  Otto,  German  teacher  and  composer  of 
songs  for  the  lute,  born  Neuwied,  Apr.  3,  1892. 

Schneider,  Paul  Friedrich,  German  cantor,  singing 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Schweinfurt  in  1821 ; 
died  there  in  1866.  He  composed  orchestral  and  vocal 
works. 

Schneider,  Richard,  German  choral  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  24,  1884. 

Schneider,  Richard  Ludwig,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  8, 
1857;  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1913.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
musical  metric. 

Schneider,  Theodor,  German  violoncellist,  cantor, 
music  director  and  conductor,  born  Dessau,  May  14, 
1827;  died  Zittau,  June  15,  1909. 

Schneider,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  music  director,  born  Neudorf,  July 
21,  1783;  died  Merseburg,  Oct.  9,  1843.  He  wrote  on 
organ  technic,  church  music  and  musical  theory  for  be- 
ginners. 

Schneider,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  choral  di- 
rector and  teacher,  born  Liibeck,  Apr.  24,  1878. 

Schneider-Trnavsky,  Mikulas,  Slovakian  composer, 
born  Trnava,  May  25,  1881.  His  works  include  or- 
chestral pieces,  a  violin  sonata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Schneiders,  Karl,  German  music  publisher  located 
at  Trier  and  specializing  in  zither  pieces. 

Schneidt,  Grete,  see  Stueckgold,  Crete. 

Schneitzaeffer,  Jean,  French  composer  and  chorus- 
master,  born  at  Paris  in  1785 ;  died  there  in  1852 ;  his 
compositions  include  ballets,  masses  and  a  singing 
method. 

Schnell  (Ger.),  rapid,  quick;  the  Italian  equivalent 
is  allegro. 

Schnell,  Walter,  German  concert  accompanist  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  June  9,  1876;  his  composi- 
tions include  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Schnellar,  Johann,  igth  century  Austrian  timpan- 
ist  and  teacher;  played  in  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  and  invented  a  kettledrum  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  skin  for  equality  in  sound. 

Schnelle,  Max,  German  choral  director,  composer 
and  violinist,  born  Breslau,  Dec.  26,  1865;  died  Lim- 
burg,  Dec.  17,  1920. 

Schneller  (Ger.),  faster,  quicker. 

Schnerich,  Alfred,  Austrian  editor  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Tarvis,  Carinthia,  Oct.  22,  1859;  librarian 
at  Vienna  University ;  his  writings  include  works  on 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Schubert ;  also  on  church  music. 

Schnetzler,  Johann,  see  Snetzler,  John. 
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Schnirlin,  Ossip,  Russian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Proskuroff,  Mar.  3,  1874;  pupil  of  Joachim; 
his  works  include  violin  music  and  editions  of  the  cham- 
ber music  works  of  Brahms  and  Max  Reger. 

Schnitger,  Arp,  German  organ  builder;  born  Gods- 
warden,  Oldenburg,  July  2,  1648;  died  at  Neuenfelde 
about  1720;  his  organs  are  installed  in  Hamburg,  Ber- 
lin, Magdeburg  and  Bremen. 

Schnittelbach  (Snittelbach),  Nathan,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Danzig,  June  16,  1633;  died 
Lubeck,  Nov.  16,  1667;  his  compositions  include  church 
and  chamber  music. 

Schnitzer,  Franz,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Wurzbach,  Wurttemberg  in  1740 ;  died  at  Otto- 
beuren,  Bavaria,  in  1785 ;  a  Benedictine  monk,  organist 
in  the  Abbey  at  Ottobeuren  for  twenty-six  years,  his 
works  include  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Schnitzer,  Germaine,  French  pianist,  born  Paris, 
May  28,  1888;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
Raoul  Pugno,  and  won  first  prize  for  piano  playing 
there  when  ten  years  old;  then  was  a  pupil  of  Emil 
Sauer  in  Vienna,  and  made  her  debut  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1904;  since  then  has  played 
in  recital  and  with  the  leading  orchestras  in  all  the 
larger  European  cities.  Her  New  York  debut  took 
place  in  1906. 

Schnitzer,  Manuel,  Hungarian  operetta-librettist, 
born  in  Hungary  in  1839;  died  at  Vienna  in  1921. 

Schnitzler,  Hubert,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Cologne,  Apr.  2,  1884;  pupil  of 
Jos.  Schwartz  and  Franz  Wiillner ;  his  writings  include 
a  study  on  the  development  of  music. 

Schnitzler,  Isidor,  Dutch  violinist  and  concert 
master,  born  Rotterdam,  June  2,  1859;  died  New  York 
City,  Oct.  17,  1935;  pupil  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory, 
of  Emanuel  Wirth  at  the  Rotterdam  Conservatory,  also 
of  Wieniawsky  and  Joachim;  toured  in  Roumania; 
played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig;  and  going  to  the 
United  States,  became  a  member  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintet  Club  in  Boston. 

Schnitzler,  Louis,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Rotterdam,  Nov.  28,  1869;  died  Scheveningen, 
May  14,  1933 ;  his  works  include  piano,  violin  and  'cello 
music. 

Schnoor,  Hans,  German  musicologist,  born  Neumiin- 
ster,  Oct.  4,  1893 ;  pupil  of  Hugo  Riemann  and  Scher- 
ing;  his  writings  include  a  study  on  the  Buxheimer 
Orgclbuch. 

Schnopf,  Paul,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
choral  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  20,  1833 »  dkd  there, 
Apr.  18,  1912. 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Ernst,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  16,  1875; 
his  works  are  mainly  for  the  organ. 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Ludwig,  German  dra- 
matic tenor,  born  Munich,  July  2,  1836 ;  died  Dresden, 
June  21,  1865 ;  studied  with  Otto,  and  at  Leipzig  Con- 
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servatory;  made  his  debut  at  Karlsruhe  in  1858;  lead- 
ing tenor  at  Dresden;  he  and  his  wife  created  the 
leading  roles  in  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Mu- 
nich, June  10,  1865.  During  the  performance  Schnorr 
contracted  a  cold  and  died  six  days  later. 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  (nee  Garrigues),  Malwine, 
Danish  dramatic  soprano,  poet  and  teacher,  born  Copen- 
hagen, Dec.  7,  1832;  died  Karlsruhe,  Feb.  8,  1904; 
wife  of  L.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

Schnuffis,  Laurentius  von,  see  Laurentms  von 
Schnuffis. 

Schnyder,  Christoph,  Swiss  song  composer,  born 
Sursee,  Mar.  29,  1826;  died  Lucerne,  July  31,  1909. 

Schnyder,  Paul,  Swiss  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Basel,  May  3,  1878;  his  compositions 
were  chiefly  choruses  and  piano  music. 

Schnyder  von  Wartensee,  Xaver,  Swiss  vocal  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Lucerne,  Apr.  16,  1786 ;  died 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Aug.  27,  1868;  pupil  of  Kienlen 
at  Vienna ;  his  works  include  a  fairy-opera,  an  oratorio, 
cantatas,  symphonies,  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Scho,  a  Japanese  instrument  similar  to  the  cheng. 

Schober,  Franz,  Austrian  actor  and  composer  of 
operettas,  singspiels  and  songs,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  27, 
1892. 

Schober,-  Franz  von,  Swedish  poet,  friend  of  Franz 
Schubert,  born  MalmS,  May  17,  1796;  died  Dresden, 
Sept.  13,  1882. 

Schober,  Hans,  German  teacher,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Munich,  May  25,  1879;  ^s  works  in- 
clude masses,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  sonatinas. 

Schoberlechner,  Franz,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  July  21,  1797;  died  Berlin,  Jan. 
7,  1843;  pupil  of  Hummel  and  Forster  at  Vienna; 
toured  extensively,  and  was  music  master  to  the 
Duchess  of  Lucca.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
orchestral  and  string  music. 

Schoberlein,  Ludwig,  German  theology  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Kolmberg,  Bavaria,  Sept.  6, 
1813;  died  Gottingen,  July  8,  1881 ;  his  writings  in- 
clude an  important  work  on  liturgical  music  in  which 
he  collaborated  with  F.  Riegel. 

Schobert,  Johann,  (Jean),  German  harpsichordist 
and  composer,  born  in  Silesia  (?)  about  1720;  died 
Paris,  Sept.,  1767;  brought  up  at  Strassburg;  became 
organist  at  Versailles,  but  lost  that  position  through 
negligence;  joined  the  service  of  the  Prince  de  Conti 
at  Paris  in  1760.  As  a  composer  he  was  affiliated  with 
the  Mannheim  school,  shows  elegance  and  structural 
ingenuity,  and  was  the  first  to  use  the  harpsichord  sys- 
tematically in  chamber  music.  Four  of  Mozart's  piano 
concertos  are  studies  from  Schobert.  His  works  in- 
clude concertos,  chamber  music  and  a  singspiel. 

Schoder,  Marie  Gutheil,  $ee  Gutheil-Schoder,  Marie. 

Schoebel,  Oscar  Melchior,  German  pianist,  com- 
poser, conductor,  organist,  writer  on  music  and  teacher, 
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born  Jordansmiihl,  Silesia,  Jan.  13,  1850;  pupil  of 
Richter,  Carl  Mettner  and  others;  became  a  teacher 
in  the  United  States.  His  works  include  violin  and 
piano  music,  anthems,  part  songs,  songs  and  an  oper- 
etta ;  also  a  book,  The  Piano  Teacher. 

Schoeck,  Othmar,  Swiss  composer,  born  Brunnen. 
Sept.  i,  1886;  pupil  at  the  Zurich  Conservatory  of  F. 
NiggK  and  Robert  Freund,  and  at  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory of  Max  Reger;  settled  in  Zurich  as  conductor  of 
the"  Choral  Union  and,  from  1917,  as  conductor  of  the 
Symphony  Concerts  in  St.  Gall.  His  compositions  in- 
clude two  operas,  a  singspiel,  an  overture,  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music,  a  choral  work,  choruses,  and 
many  songs. 

Schoedel,  Gustav,  German  organist,  church  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Forchheim,  Dec.  2,  1897; 
his  compositions  include  church  and  organ  music,  piano 
works  and  songs. 

Schoelcher,  Victor,  French  amateur  musician  and 
musicologist,  born  Paris,  July  21,  1804;  died  Harville, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Dec.  24,  1893;  closely  connected  with 
the  political  currents  of  his  country,  he  was  driven 
from  France  upon  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  made  a  vast 
collection  of  Handeliana ;  his  writings  include  a  monu- 
mental life  of  that  master,  containing  much  informa- 
tion on  Italian  opera,  and  music  in  general  in  England. 
The  MS.  and  all  the  materials  of  the  book,  together 
with  his  collection  of  musical  instruments,  are  now  in 
the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Schoemaker,  Maurits,  Belgian  composer,  born  Brus- 
sels, Dec.  27,  1890;  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory; his  compositions  include  symphonic  variations,  a 
symphonic  poem,  Vuurwerk,  a  chamber  symphony,  Un 
fac&tieux  voyage,  a  Flemish  Rhapsody,  De  drei  blonde 
katfes,  a  Flemish  opera,  Das  Christusbild;  also  cham- 
ber and  piano  music.  He  is  the  head  of  the  young 
Flemish  group  of  composers  known  as  De  Synthetisten. 
Schoen,  Max  Broesike,  see  Broesike-Schoen,  Max. 
Schoene,  Adolf  Waldemar,  .German  composer,  born 
Dresden,  July  30,  1877;  pupil  of  Gustav  Dippe,  Phil. 
Scharwenka,  and  E.  N.  v.  Reznicek;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral,  operatic,  choral,  piano,  and  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Schoenefeld,  George,  American  harpsichordist,  born 
Chicago,  111.,  June  24,  1887;  son  of  Henry  Schoene- 
feld; pupil  of  his  father,  then  of  Martin  Krause  in 
Berlin,  Marc  de  la  Nux  in  Paris,  and  Harold  Bauer. 
He  became  interested  in,  and  taught  himself  to  play, 
the  harpsichord  and  clavichord,  and  made  his  debut  as 
a  harpsichordist  at  Los  Angeles  in  1913.  He  has  given 
many  recitals,  and  devotes  his  programs  entirely  to  early 
music,  using  an  Erard  (Paris)  harpsichord  and  a  Dol- 
metsch  clavichord. 

Schoenefeld,  Henry,  American  composer  and  pian- 
ist, born  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  4,  1857;  died  in  1936. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Coccius, 


Papperitz,  Hermann,  Richter,  Reinecke,  Grill  and 
Schradieck,  and  later  with  Lassen  at  Weimar,  making 
a  tour  of  Germany  before  settling  in  Chicago  as  a 
teacher  and  composer.  He  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1904,  where  he  conducted  the  Germania  Turnverein, 
the  Woman's  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  first  Pacific 
song  festival.  He  was  one  of  the  first  American  com- 
posers to  recognize  the  artistic  value  of  using  Indian 
themes,  and  his  Suite  caracteristique  was  written  before 
Anton  Dvorak  visited  the  United  States.  Among  his 
more  important  works  were  The  Three  Indians,  an  ode 
for  soprano  solo,  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  two  sym- 
phonies— Rural  and  Springtime,  a  pantomime  ballet, 
Wachicanta;  a  three-act  grand  opera  on  Indian  themes, 
concertos  for  violin  and  for  piano;  numerous  pieces 
for  piano  and  songs. 

Schoenfeld,  Carl,  German  flutist  and  composer,  was 
musician  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  director  of 
German  opera  in  Copenhagen  (1842)  ;  wrote  operatic 
music  and  flute  pieces. 

Schoenmaker,  Anton,  Dutch  concert  violinist,  born 
Alkmaar,  Nov.  10,  1885. 

Schoffer,  Peter  (the  younger),  early  i6th  century 
German  music  printer ;  printed  Arnold  Schlick's  organ 
tablature  at  Mainz  in  1512,  and  later  worked  at  Worms, 
Strassburg  and  Venice. 

Schofield,  Edgar  Allan,  American  bass-baritone, 
born  Rockville,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1887;  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  in  New 
York  with  Dudley  Buck,  and  in  London  with  Coates; 
made  his  debut  in  Liverpool,  and  became  a  recitalist, 
soloist  with  orchestras,  and  church  singer  in  New  York. 
Schofmann,  Karl  Peter  Franz,  Austrian  organist, 
double-bass  player,  singing  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  9,  1886;  his  compositions  include  cham- 
ber, organ  and  church  music. 

Schola  Cantorum,  literally  "choir-school,5*  the  name 
of  a  singing  school  connected  with  a  cathedral,  church 
or  monastery.  It  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
Papal  Choir  School;  later  known  as  the  Sistine  Choir. 
Schola  Cantorum,  The  (New  York),  an  American 
choral  society  founded  at  New  York  City  in  1909 
under  the  direction  of  Kurt  Schindler  and  sponsored 
by  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York.  The  original 
organization  consisted  of  forty  female  voices;  its  first 
performance  was  given  in  Nov.,  1909,  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  under  Gustav  Mahler  in 
Debussy's  Sirenes.  The  following  year  it  was  ex- 
panded to  a  body  of  two  hundred  mixed  voices,  and 
became  known  as  the  MacDowell  Chorus.  In  1912  the 
name  was  once  more  changed  to  the  Schola  Cantorum 
of  New  York,  an  organization  recognized  as  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Kurt 
Schindler,  the  original  founder,  continued  as  the  con- 
ductor for  seventeen  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1927 
by  Hugh  Ross,  who  had  formerly  directed  the  Winni- 
peg .  Male  Choir.  The  society  has  not  confined  itself 
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to  the  production  of  classic  works  alone,  but  has  varied 
its  repertoire  with  early  works,  and  pieces  by  con- 
temporary composers,  including  Gretchaninoff,  Boro- 
din, Malipiero,  Pizzetti  and  Debussy. 

Schola  Cantorum,  The  (Paris).  One  of  the  most 
important  music  schools  in  the  world,  founded  in  1894 
by  Charles  Bordes,  Albert  Guilmant  and  Vincent  d'Indy 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  Gregorian  music,  and  reviv- 
ing music  of  the  time  of  Palestrina.  In  1896  it  was 
changed  to  an  Ecole  de  Chant  Liturgique  et  de  Musique 
Religieuse,  and  in  1900  became  an  £cole  Superieur  de 
Musique.  Its  director,  Vincent  d'Indy,  welded  the 
school  into  an  institution  of  real  importance,  aiming  at 
producing  artists  in  preference  to  virtuosi. 

Scholander,  Sven,  Swedish  lutenist  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Stockholm,  Apr.  21,  1860. 

Scholcher,  Victor,  French  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804;  died  in  Harville, 
Seine-et-Oise,  Dec.  24,  1893 ;  his  writings  include  a 
study  on  the  life  of  Handel. 

Scholes,  Percy  Alfred,  English  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Leeds,  July  24,  1877;  graduate 
of  Oxford  University.  Among  his  books  are:  Listen- 
er's Guide  to  Music,  Listener's  History  of  Music,  The 
Book  of  the  Great  Musicians,  Columbia  History  of 
Music,  Guide  to  Harmony,  Miniature  History  of 
Opera,  The  Puritans  and  Music  in  England  and  New 
England. 

Scholl,  Amalia,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Sept.  28,  1823;  died  there,  Sept.  18,  1879;  her  com- 
positions include  piano  music  and  songs.  * 

Scholl,  Wilhelm,  German  conductor,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Hanover,  Jan.  9,  1900;  his 
compositions  include  stage  music,  a  symphonic  poem 
and  choruses. 

Scholtys,  Hans  Heinz,  Austrian  opera  singer, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  8, 
1900. 

Scholtz,  Adolf,  German  trumpet  virtuoso,  born  in 
1823;  died  Breslau,  Aug.  13,  1884. 

Scholtz,  Friedrich,  Silesian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Gernstadt,  Oct.  5,  1787;  died  Moscow,  Oct.  15, 
1830;  pupil  of  his  father  and  Schnabel;  his  composi- 
tions include  ballet  and  light  operatic  works. 

Scholtz,  Hermann,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Breslau,  June  9,  1845;  died  Dresden,  July  13, 
1918;  studied  at  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  with  von 
Billow  and  Rheinberger;  taught  at  Dresden,  and  was 
made  Royal  Professor  in  1910;  a  fine  pianist,  his  com- 
positions include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Scholz,  Arthur  Johann,  Polish  choral  director,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Lemberg,  Nov.  16,  1883; 
his  works  include  an  opera,  stage  music,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Schblz,  Bernd,  German  pianist  and  composer  of 
Horspiel,  piano  pieces  and  songs,  born  Neustadt,  Feb. 
28,  1911. 
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Scholz,  Bernhard  E.,  German  dramatic  composer, 
born  Mainz,  Mar.  30,  1835;  died  Munich,  Dec.  26, 
1916;  studied  with  Pauer  and  Dehn;  taught  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Music,  Munich,  chorus  master  at  the 
Hanover  Court  Theatre ;  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  suc- 
ceeded Raff  at  Dr.  Hoch's  Conservatory,  Frankfort; 
his  compositions  include  many  songs,  string  quartets, 
a  piano  concerto,  choral  works  and  overtures. 

Scholz,  Hans,  German  teacher  and  musicologist, 
born  Breslau,  Mar.  7,  1879;  son  of  Bernhard  Scholz; 
studied  in  Frankfort,  Berlin  and  Rostock ;  his  writings 
include  a  monograph  on  Sigmund  Kusser. 

Scholz,  Heinz  and  Robert,  Austrian  duo-piano 
team.  These  two  brothers  were  both  born  in  Steyr, 
Upper  Austria,  Heinz  Stolz  on  Jan.  25,  1897,  and 
Robert  Stolz  on  Oct.  16,  1902.  They  studied  under 
Petyrek,  and  have  toured  Europe  for  the  last  twelve 
years  as  a  duo-piano  team,  specializing  in  the  works  of 
Mozart.  They  participate  annually  in  the  Salzburg 
Festivals,  and  are  both  teachers  at  the  Mozarteum. 
Their  first  American  tour  was  during  the  1937-38  sea- 
son. Bach's  Art  of  the  Fugue,  arranged  for  two  pianos, 
is  one  of  their  finest  achievements.  They  have  both 
composed;  Heinz  has  written  etudes  and  contrapuntal 
studies  as  well  as  making  transcriptions  of  the  works 
of  the  old  masters ;  Robert  has  composed  a  two-piano 
concerto,  a  Passacaglia  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra, 
a  Preludio,  Fughetto  and  Toccato,  and  an  Oriental 
Suite  for  orchestra  or  two  pianos.  The  Universal  Edi- 
tion of  Vienna  publishes  their  edition  of  Mozart's  piano 
works. 

Scholz,  Paul  Richard,  German  music  teacher,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  17,  1880. 

Scholz,  Richard,  German  violinist,  music  director 
and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Feb.  26,  1880 ;  his  works 
include  an  overture,  music  for  string  orchestra,  violin, 
and  songs. 

Scholz,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  pianist  and  concert  ac- 
companist, born  Zuckmantel,  May  9,  1870. 

Scholze,  Anton,  Bqhemian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on. musical  subjects,  born  Oberhennersdorf,  Feb. 
26,  1864;  died  at  Eger  in  1921;  studied  in  Komotau; 
his  works  included  songs,  choral  and  piano  music ;  also 
writings  on  various  instrumental  methods. 

Scholze,  Johann,  German  writer  on  music,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  27,  1873. 

Scholze,  Johann  Sigismund,  see  Sperontes. 

Schon,  Eduard,  see  Engelsberg,  E.  S. 

Schon,  Else,  German  concert  soprano,  born  Berlin, 
Apr.  8,  1899. 

Schon,  Karl,  Austrian  music  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Bielitz,  Oct.  24,  1855;  died  Vienna,  May  29, 
1925;  his  compositions  include  masses  and  songs. 

Schon,  Moritz,  Austrian  violinist,  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  at  Kronau,  Moravia,  in  1808 ;  died 
Breslau,  Apr.  8,  1885.  He  studied  the  violin  with 
Lobmann,  Moser,  Ries,  the  Muller  brothers  and  Spohr, 
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and  after  being  chamber  player  for  the  Princess  Lynar 
at  Drehnau  and  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Chapel  Royal, 
settled  in  Breslau,  where  he  was  a  theatre  conductor, 
founded  a  school  of  violin  playing  and  was  one  of  the 
co-founders  of  the-: Philharmonic  Society.  His  violin 
compositions  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  in 
their  day,  but  have  now  been  forgotten. 

Schonauer,  Wolfgang  Heinrich,  German  choral 
composer,  born  Schlottenhof-Arzberg,  July  10,  1884. 

Schonberg,  Arnold,  Austrian  composer  and  theorist, 
born  Vienna,  Sept.  13,  1874.  He  studied  violin  and 
'cello  at  an  early  age,  also  composing  some  chamber 
music,  being  entirely  Self-taught  in  musical  theory 
except  for  a  few  lessons  with  Alexander  Zemlimsky. 
His  first  work  which  excited  interest  was  a  string  quar- 
tet; it  was  followed  by  some  songs,  the  string  sextet 
entitled  Verkldrte  Nacht,  and  the  Gurrelieder.  In 
1901  he  became  conductor  of  a  variety  theatre  in  Ber- 
lin; new  works  at  this  time  included  the  symphonic 
poem  Pelleas  and  Me'lisande,  six  songs  with  orchestra, 
another  string  quartet,  a  chamber  symphony  and  a 
string  quartet  with  voice.  He  had  also  formed  close 
friendship  with  Arnold  Rose  and  Gustav  Mahler.  An- 
other style  of  even  more  radical  works  was  inaugurated 
with  the  Stefan  George  Lieder,  five  orchestral  pieces, 
the  monodrama  Erwartung,  and  a  dramatic  work,  Die 
Gluckliche  Hand.  The  first  edition  of  his  harmony 
method  appeared  in  1910,  and  the  Pierrot  Lunaire,  a 
cycle  of  twenty-one  poems  recited  to  an  accompaniment 
of  piano,  flute,  clarinet,  violin  and  'cello  increased  his 
reputation.  In  1912  he  conducted  his  own  compositions 
at  concerts  in  Holland,  •  Russia  and  other  European 
countries;  after  various  musical  activities,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1932,  and  finally  settled  in  Holly- 
wood. A  summary  of  Schonberg's  works  includes 
three  operas,  an  orchestration  of  Verkldrte  Nacht,  a 
chamber  symphony,  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Theme 
and  Variations  for  Orchestra,  two  choral  works,  and 
three  chamber  works. 

Schonberger,  Benno,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Sept.  12,  1863;  pupil  of  Anton 
Door,  Bruckner  and  Volkmann  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory, and  later  of  Franz  Liszt ;  played  with  the  Helmes- 
berger  Quartet,  gave  concert  tours  through  Europe, 
played  at  Dresden,.  Leipzig,  Frankfort  and  Berlin, 
taught  in  Vienna,  Sweden  and  London,  made  an  Ameri- 
can tour  in  1894,  and  then  appeared  frequently  in 
London  as  an  ensemble  player  with  Ysaye  and  Gerardy. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  much  piano  music, 
sonatas  and  rhapsodies. 

Schondorf,  Johannes,  German  composer,  organist, 
vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Robel,  Mecklenburg, 
July  i,  1833;  died  Gustrow,  Oct.  4,  1912;  studied  at 
the  Stern-Kullak  Conservatory  at  Berlin ;  his  works  are 
chiefly  choruses  and  songs.  . 

Schone,  Lotte,  Austrian  coloratura  soubrette,  born 
Vienna,  Dec.  15,  1894;  has  sung  at  the  Vienna  Opera. 
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Schone,  Paul,  German  cantor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Wehrsdorf,  July  24,  1868;  his  composi- 
tions include  motets  and  choruses. 

Schone  Galathee,  see  Beautiful  Galathee. 

Schonebaum,  Ivan,  German  cantor,  church  choir- 
master, choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Dresden, 
May  3,  1880. 

Schonebeck,  Karl  Sigmund,  German  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Liibben,  Oct.  26,  1758;  died  there 
in  1800. 

Schoneck,  Rudolf,  German  conductor,  born  at  El- 
bing  in  1829;  died  there,  Jan.  15,  1904;  theatre  director 
for  Richard  Wagner  at  Zurich  in  1853. 

Schonfeld,  Alois,  Ukrainian  priest,  church  musician 
and  composer,  born  Pfeifer-on-the- Volga,  Apr.  i, 
1873;  his  compositions  include  masses  and  more  than 
four  hundred  hymns. 

Schonfeld,  Hermann,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
music  director,  born  Breslau,  Jan.  31,  1829;  died  there, 
Jan.  i,  1912;  his  works  include  organ  music,  school 
chorales,  cantatas,  motets,  overtures,  a  symphony,  a 
trio  for  piano  and  a  violin  sonata. 

Schonfeld,  Willy,  German  conductor  and  composer 
of  entertainment  music,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  10,  1890. 

Schongart,  Edwin,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Forst,  Dec.  6,  1890;  his  works  are  chiefly 
piano  music. 

Schonhardt,  Arnold,  German  organist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Stuttgart,  Sept.  4,  1856;  his  works 
include  orchestral  music  and  a  quintet  for  piano  and 
wind  instruments. 

Schonherr,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  cantor  and 
composer,  born  Halle,  July  10,  1893 ;  his  compositions 
include  masses,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs,  some  with 
orchestra. 

Schonherr,  Karl,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Zittau,  July  14,  1865;  died  Sept.  15,  1935;  his 
compositions  include  organ  and  piano  music  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Schonherr,  Max,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Marburg-on-Drau,  Nov.  23,  1903;  studied  with 
his  father,  later  continuing  his  studies  with  Hermann 
Frisch  (string  bass,  piano  and  bassoon)  and  R.  von 
Mojsisovics;  conductor  at  the  Graz  State  Theatre;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  vocal,  ensemble 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Schonian,  Richard,  German  film  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Nov.  30,  1887;  his  compositions  include 
operettas,  a  symphonic  suite,  character  pieces  and 
dances. 

Schonicke,  Wilhelm,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Friesack,  Brandenburg,  Nov.  n,  1850;  died  Ber- 
lin, July  13,  1917;  his  compositions  include  orchestral 
works,  a  flute  concerto,  flute  music  and  songs. 

Schonlein,  Adalbert,  German  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Beichlingen,  Jan.  5,  1856; 
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died  Dessau,  Dec.   n,   1933;  his  works  are  mainly 
motets  and  song  books. 

Schonstein,  Karl,  Freiherr  von,  Austrian  govern- 
ment official  and  concert  singer,  born  Of  en,  June  26, 
1797;  died  Vienna,  July  16,  1876;  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  of  Schubert,  who  dedicated  a  work  to  him. 

Schony,  Heinrich,  Austrian  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  June  12,  1881 ;  his  works 
include  an  opera,  stage  music,  masses,  three  symphonies, 
nine  string  quartets,  choruses  and  songs. 

School  Music.  The  teaching  of  music  as  a  part  of 
the  prescribed  course  in  public  schools  was  advocated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century.  Some  of  the 
first  leaders  were  Nageli,  Natorp,  Naue,  Choron,  Wil- 
hem,  Kemp  and  in  America  Lowell  Mason.  Progress 
was  slow  at  first,  but  in  the  last  few  decades  there  has 
been  considerable  advance  in  methods  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  to  add  class  work  in  sight  singing,  or- 
chestral playing,  harmony  and  other  theoretical  subjects. 

School  Music,  an  American  music  periodical,  pub- 
lished five  times  annually  (Sept.,  Nov.,  Jan.,  Mar. 
and  May)  at  Mount  Morris,  111.  Its  contents  com- 
prise articles  of  interest  to  supervisors  of  music  in 
public  and  private  schools. 

School  Musician,  The,  an  American  music  periodi- 
cal, published  monthly  (except  July  and  August)  at 
Chicago,  111.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association  and  the  National  School  Or- 
chestra Association;  its  contents  consist  largely  of 
articles  on  matters  connected  with  instrumental  music 
in  schools. 

School  of  English  Church  Music,  a  corporation 
formed  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  advancement  of  good  music  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  an  endowed  institution, 
operates  without  profit,  and  is  dependent  on  the  sup- 
port of  its  subscribing  members.  The  school,  which 
trains  church  musicians  in  all  branches  of  their  art  at 
the  College  of  St.  Nicolas,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  is  under 
the  wardenship  of  Dr.  Sydney  H.  Nicholson,  Dr.  Ernest 
Bullock,  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  being  director  of  musical  studies.  The 
school  possesses  an  excellent  library  of  church  music, 
also  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Plainsong  and 
Mediaeval  Music  Society  is  housed  there  and  is  avail- 
able to  students.  The  school  also  works  by  affiliating 
choirs,  and  giving  individual  advice  as  required  on  all 
matters  connected  with  church  music,  by  issuing  a  quar- 
terly magazine  containing  instructional  articles  and 
notes  on  music,  as  well  as  Choir  Books  and  Service 
Books,  in  addition  to  phonograph  records  suitable  for 
instructional  purposes. 

School  of  Sacred  Music  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  department  of  an  American  religious  uni- 
versity, located  in  New  York  City.  The  Sacred  Music 
School  was  founded  in  1928.  The  school  is  fully  ac- 
credited. The  graduate  school  requires  a  college  degree 
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for  entrance,  and  offers  courses  leading  to  the  granting 
of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Music.  Clarence 
Dickinson  is  the  director,  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  the 
president.  Courses  are  offered  in  organ,  choir  con- 
ducting, history  of  sacred  music,  plain  song,  polyphonic 
music,  music  in  the  church  school,  voice,  discant,  in- 
strumentation, church  choral  organizations,  vocal  art 
science,  boy  choir,  Anglican  chant,  transposition,  score 
reading,  aural  harmony,  philosophy  of  music,  im- 
provisation, composition,  orchestration,  Byzantine 
chant,  conducting  and  accompaniments. 

Schoonderbeek,  Johann,  Dutch  organist,  choral  di- 
rector and  teacher,  born  Naarden,  Sept.  27,  1874 ;  died 
there,  Mar.  3,  1927. 

Schoop,  Johann,  German  composer,  born  Eus- 
kirchen,  Mar.  30,  1870;  his  works  include  choruses, 
songs  and  a  piano  sonata. 

Schoop,  Trudi,  ballet-dance  comedienne,  born  in 
Zurich.  She  enrolled  in  the  State  Theatre  School 
where  a  great  acting  career  was  prophesied  by  the 
directors,  but  being  more  interested  in  pantomime  and 
movement,  she  improvised  a  program  of  original  dances 
and  presented  them  in  recital.  Reviews  were  encour- 
aging, so  she  went  to  Vienna  to  study  ballet,  trained 
at  the  Duncan  school,  and  finally  worked  by  herself 
for  eight  hours  a  day  with  technique  and  experimenta- 
tion. She  had  marked  success  with  serious  dances  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  before  she  discovered  that 
only  comic  representations  of  incidents  in  everyday 
life  offered  complete  outlet  to  her  talents.  She  then 
devised  an  entirely  original  and  universally  appealing 
ballet  enacting  the  tragi-comedies  of  everyday  life  with 
merry  arabesques  and  tremendous  leaps.  Her  Comic 
Ballets  scored  immediate  success  when  first  performed 
in  Berlin  in  Sept.,  1929,  which  led  to  triumphs  through- 
out Europe  and  the  Orient.  This  led  to  the  first  Amer- 
ican tour  in  1936-37.  Her  art  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Elizabeth  Bergner. 

Schoope,  Johann,  see  Schopp,  Johann. 

Schop,  Johann,  see  Schopp,  Johann. 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  German  philosopher,  born 
Danzig,  Feb.  22,  1788;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Sept. 
21,  1860.  Wagner  was  considerably  influenced  by  his 
philosophic  system;  his  comments  on  music  have  also 
inspired  a  number  of  modern  treatises  and  investiga- 
tions, especially  in  the  field  of  musical  aesthetics. 

Schopf,  Franz,  Austrian  composer  and  organist,  born 
at  Girlan,  Tyrol,  in  1836;  died  at  Bozen,  Mar.,  1915; 
his  compositions  include  operatic  and  sacred  choral 
works ;  also  the  music  for  the  Brixlegger  Passion  Plays. 

Schopp  (Schop,  Schoope),  Johann,  I7th  century 
German  violinist,  organist,  cornetist,  trombonist,  luten- 
ist  and  composer,  born  at  Hamburg;  died  about  1664. 
After  holding  a  number  of  royal  appointments  in  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  he  became  organist  at  St.  Jacob's 
Church,  Hamburg.  His  compositions  include  vocal, 
organ  and  violin  music.  ;  \' 
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Schor,  David,  Russian  pianist,  born  at  Simferopol 

in  1867;  pupil  of  Amenda,  van  Ark  and  Safonoff. 

i 

Schorg,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Munich,  Nov.  15,  1871 ;  died  Wiirzburg,  Apr.  5,  1923 ; 
studied  at  the  Munich  School  of  Music  and  with  Ysa}ve 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  enthusiasm  for  chamber  music,  the  Brussels 
String  Quartet,  which  he  founded,  touring  successfully 
in  Europe,  Mexico  and  Russia. 

Schorlemmer,  Erna  von,  German  composer,  born 
Dessau,  June  30,  1875;  compositions  include  songs, 
ballet  scenes  and  marches. 

Schorn,  Hans,  German  music  critic,  born  Baden- 
Baden,  Sept.  28,  1887. 

Schornstein,  E.  Hermann,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  about  1811;  died  Apr.  20,  1882;  his 
works  include  a  piano  concerto. 

Schorr,  Friedrich,  Hungarian  baritone,  born  Nagy- 
varad,  Sept.  2,  1888.  He  was  intended  for  a  law 
career,  and  it  was  only  after  surmounting  strenuous 
parental  objections  that  he  was  enabled  to  study  music, 
his  teacher  being  Adolph  Robinson,  an  American  liv- 
ing in  Vienna.  His  debut  was  made  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  in  the  role  of  Wotan  at  the  Graz  Opera; 
he  soon  became  leading  Wagnerian  baritone  at  the 
Vienna  opera,  as  well  as  appearing  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing opera  houses  on  the  Continent.  His  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  took  place  in  1924,  the  same 
year  in  which  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  regular 
member  of  both  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Covent 
Garden  companies,  as  well  as  singing  frequently  in 
Europe  and  South  America.  He  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  modern  Wagnerian  singers,  and 
also  one  of  the  greatest  living  baritones.  His  charac- 
terizations of  such  roles  as  Wotan,  Hans  Sachs,  Telra- 
mund,  Wolfram  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  being  mod- 
els which  have  been  carefully  imitated  by  many  lesser 
singers.  He  has  also  achieved  considerable  attention 
as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer;  two  of  his  outstand- 
ing performances  being  in  the  Brahms  Requiem  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  baton  of  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  his  singing* 
of  the  Cantor  in  the  American  premiere  of  Ernest 
Bloch's  Sacred  Service  with  the  Schola  Cantorum  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York. 

Schoschi,  Japan  pan-pipes,  usually  twelve  in  num- 
ber, strung  together  with  a  silk  cord,  also  called 
seounofuye. 

Schoschi-Bouie,  Japanese  reed  pipes,  about  twelve 
in  number,  strung  together  with  a  cord.  It  is  also 
called  jinniritsi. 

Schosland,  Wilhelm,  German  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  6,  1896;  pupil  of  Bach- 
mann,  Kretzschmar  and  Johann  Wolf. 
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Schostakowski,  Peter  Adamovitsch,  Russian  pian- 
ist, teacher  and  conductor,  born  in  1853;  studied  with 
Kullak  in  Berlin  and  Liszt  in  Weimar. 

Schott,  Anton,  German  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Schloss  Staufeneck,  Swabian  Alps,  June  25,  1846;  died 
Stuttgart,  Jan.  8,  1913;  studied  with  Frau  Schebest- 
Strauss,  and  sang  at  Munich  and  Berlin ;  leading  tenor 
at  Schwerin  and  Hanover;  made  his  American  debut 
in  1884  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  under  Leo- 
pold Damrosch,  in  Tannhauser.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  Wagnerian  interpreters,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
German  "heroic  tenors." 

Schotte,  Karl,  German  song  and  choral  composer, 
born  Hildesheim,  Nov.  n,  1864;  died  there  in  1917 (?). 

Schottische.  A  round  dance  similar  to  the  polka, 
but  somewhat  slower  in  tempo.  It  was  first  performed 
about  1848  in  England,  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  £cossaise  (q.v.). 

Schottlaender,  Leo  Rudolf,  German  theatre  director 
and  operetta  composer,  born  Benkwitz,  Breslau,  Aug. 
6,  1886. 

Schottlander,  Johann  Wolfgang,  German  musi- 
cologist, born  Berlin,  Nov.  23,  1905;  edited  Zelter's 
autobiography,  diaries  and  works. 

Schott's  Sohne  B.,  German  music  publishing  house, 
located  at  Mainz,  established  by  Bernhard  Schott  in 
1773.  After  his  death  in  1817,  his  son  Andreas  Schott, 
(born  1781;  died  1840),  succeeded  to  the  business. 
Andreas'  brother  Johann  Joseph  Schott  (born  1782; 
died  1855),  became  his  partner,  while  his  other  brother, 
Adam  Schott,  managed  the  London  office.  Andreas 
Schott  had  two  sons,  Franz  Philip  Schott  (born  1811 ; 
died  Milan,  1874),  who  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
his  father ;  and  Peter  Schott,  born  Mainz ;  died  Paris, 
Sept.  20,  1894,  who  managed  the  Brussels  and  Paris 
offices.  Peter  Schott,  Jr.,  then  took  over  the  firm  in 
association  with  L.  Strecker  and  Franz  von  Landwehr. 
The  firm  was  the  first  to  use  lithography  in  music 
printing ;  its  copyright  publications  included  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  and  Solemn  Mass,  almost  all  the 
operas  of  Donizetti,  Rossini  and  Auber,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Rinck's  organ  music.  Various  works  by  Bor- 
dogni,  Concone,  Fetis,  Lablache,  Rubini  and  Vaccaj, 
in  addition  to  Toch,  Hindemith  and  other  modern  com- 
posers, are  also  in  the  catalogue.  The  firm  published 
the  first  scores  of  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger,  Ring 
des  Nibelungen  and  ParslfaL  The  Schotts  were  also 
of  great  service  to  art  and  artists  in  various  ways,  and 
they  took  an  active  part  in  the  musical  life  of  .Mainz. 

Schousboe,  Fritz  (August  Frederik  Alexander), 

Danish  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Ribe,  Apr.  n,  1857; 
died  Cologne,  May  13,  1898;  pupil  of  Neupert;  his 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  music. 

Schouwman,  Hans,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Gorichen,  Aug.  8,  1902;  his  works  include  sing- 
spiels,  piano  music  and  songs. 
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Schrade,  Leo,  German  musicologist,  born  Allenstein, 
East  Prussia,  Dec.  13,  1903;  studied  with  Sandberger 
and  Kroyer;  edited  the  works  of  Luis  Milan. 

Schrader,  Alfred,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Breslau,  Aug.  18,  1875;  h*5  works  include 
an  orchestral  suite,  an  overture,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Schrader,  Bruno,  German  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Schoningen, 
Braunschweig,  May  12,  1861 ;  died  Weimar,  Apr.  12, 
1926;  pupil  of  Liszt  and  Ernst  Naumann;  his  works 
include  vocal  music,  also  biographies  of  Liszt,  Handel, 
Mendelssohn  and  Berlioz. 

Schrader,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Jerxheim,  June  13, 
1844;  died  Braunschweig,  July  30,  1911;  studied  in 
Braunschweig  and  Berlin;  his  compositions  include 
organ  and  choral  music. 

Schradieck,  Henry,  German  violinist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  violin  technique,  born  Hamburg,  Aug.  29, 
1849;  died  New  York,  Mar.  25,  1918.  He  first  studied 
'with  his  father;  Teresa  Milanollo  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  with  Leonard  at  the  Brussels  Conserv- 
atory. After  remaining  at  the  Conservatory  for  four 
years,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Ferdinand  David  at  Leip- 
zig ;  his  lessons  in  composition  were  pursued  under  E.  F. 
Richter  of  Leipzig  and  at  Hamburg  with  Gradener  and 
Marxsen.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  and  concertmaster  of  the  Mos- 
cow Symphony  Orchestra.  Four  years  later  he  suc- 
ceeded Leopold  Auer  as  concertmaster  of  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Schradieck  came  to  America 
in  1883  to  teach  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, later  going  back  to  Hamburg,  but  returning  to  New 
York  in  1898.  After  teaching  for  one  year  at  the  Na- 
tional Conservatory,  New  York,  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, coming  back  to  New  York  in  1912  to  become 
professor  at  the  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  technical  works,  includ- 
ing The  School  of  Violin  Technique  in  three  parts, 
covering  all  phases  of  left  hand  dexterity  including 
double-stopping,  bowing  and  scale  studies. 

Schramke,  Hermann,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Kottbus,  Jan.  21,  1846;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  10,  1900; 
his  compositions  include  a  Passion  cantata  and  theoreti- 
cal works. 

Schramm,  Friedrich,  German  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Aug.  9,  1867;  his  works  include 
a  symphony  and  an  overture. 

Schramm,  Melchior,  middle  i6th  century  German 
composer  and  organist,  born  in  Silesia;  ranked  as  a 
composer  with  Lassus  and  Kerle;  his  works  include 
motets  and  songs. 

Schramm,  Paul,  Austrian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  Sept.:  22,  1892;  pupil  of  Rudolf 
Kaiser  and  Leschetizky;  his  compositions  include  oper- 
atic, instrumental  and  chamber  music. 


Schramm,  Werner,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Konigsberg,  Mar.  21,  1903;  his  compositions  in- 
clude an  orchestral  suite,  an.  overture,  chamber  and 
piano  music,  a  'cello  concerto,  choruses  and  songs. 

Schramm,  Willi,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Obereichstadt,  Aug.  8,  1884. 

Schrammel,  Johann,  Austrian  violinist,  clarinettist 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  May  22,  1850;  died  there, 
June  17,  1893;  brother  of  Joseph  Schrammel;  studied 
with  G.  and  J.  Hellmesberger,  K.  Heissler  and  L. 
Weiss,  and  formed,  with  his  brother,  Danzer  and 
Strohmayer,  the  famous  D'  Schrammeln  Quartet.  His 
compositions  include  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  for 
his  quartet,  an  operetta  Wiener  Kinder  and  a  work  on 
old  Austrian  folk  tunes  to  1860. 

Schrappe,  Walter,  German  organist,  choral  conduc- 
tor and  writer  on  music,  born  Weisserifels,  Mar.  14 
1889. 

Schrattenholz,  Leo,  German  composer,  violoncellist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  London,  Aug.  24,  1872; 
studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  orchestral,  choral  and  instrumental  music. 

Schrauth,  Werner,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Aug.  29,  1899;  works  include  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  chamber  music. 

Schreck,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Zeulen- 
roda,  Sept.  8,  1849;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  22,  1918;  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  taught  for  three  years  at 
Viborg,  Finland,  before  settling  in  Leipzig  as  teacher 
at  the  -Conservatory  there;  his  compositions  include 
choral  works,  chamber  music,  motets,  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Schreiber,  Adolf,  Czech  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  at  Prague  in  1883;  died  Berlin,  Sept. 
i,  1920;  pupil  of  Dvorak;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  dramatic  and  instrumental  music. 

Schreiber,  Felix,  German  musicologist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Hamburg,  Sept.  29,  1875 ;  died  Vogesen, 
Aug.  23,  1914;  pupil  of  Sandberger  and  Ludwig 
Thuille ;  edited  works  of  J.  E.  Kindermann. 

Schreiber,  Franz,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Bingen,  July  6,  1867;  died  Wiesbaden,  Nov.  27, 
1924. 

Schreiber,  Friedrich,  Austrian  music  publisher, 
born  Sept.  6,  1824;  died  at  Vienna  in  1876. 

Schreiber,  Friedrich  Gustav,  German  composer, 
cantor,  teacher,  music  director  and  choral  conductor, 
born  Bienstedt,  Gotha,  Aug.  5,  1817;  died  Miihlhausen, 
Thuringia,  July  14,  1889;  his  works  include  Borussia 
for  male^  chorus  and  orchestra,  an  oratorio,  a  cantata, 
symphonies  and  overtures,  psalms,  motets  and  songs. 

Schreiber,  Fritz,  Austrian  composer,  teacher,  and 
conductor,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  13,  1895;  pupil  of  Pro- 
haska,  Buxbaum,  Hans  Kander  and  Schalk;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental  and 
chamber  music. 
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Schreiber,  Gerhard,  German  writer  on  music,  thea- 
tre conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept. 
12,  1884;  his  works  include  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Schreiber,  Max,  German  music  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Sulzburg,  Oct.  2,  1890;  his  compositions 
include  singspiels,  church  music,  choruses  and  march- 
ing songs. 

Schreider,  Christopher,  see  Schrider,  Christopher. 

Schreier,  literally  "screamer,"  a  compound  organ- 
stop  of  dreadful  sound,  now  obsolete. 

Schreiner,  Alexander,  contemporary  American  or- 
ganist; has  given  numerous  organ  recitals  in  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  in  various  churches 
in  that  city  and  adjacent  towns. 

Schreiner,  Francis  Charles  L.,  German  organist 
and  teacher,  born  in  Germany  in  1861 ;  died  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  7,  1937;  came  to  the  United  States  when 
ten  years  old,  and  after  being  a  church  organist  in 
and  around  New  York,  was  for  fifty-eight  years  organ- 
ist of  St.  John's  Church  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  a  teacher 
of  music  at  Seton  Hall  College  for  fifty-six  years. 

Schreinzer,  F.  M.,  German  pianist  -and  composer, 
born  at  Danzig  in  1812 ;  died  in  1873  5  ^er  compositions 
included  songs  and  piano  music. 

Schreker,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Monaco, 
Mar.  23,  1878;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  21,  1934.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  where 
he  studied  theory  under  Robert  Fuchs.  He  soon  in- 
volved himself  with  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
because  he  formed  a  musical  organization  for  concert 
purposes,  a  proceeding  strictly  against  the  rules.  How- 
ever, he  turned  out  to  be  a  brilliant  pupil  and  left  the 
Conservatory  with  the  highest  honors  in  composition. 
Later  he  founded  and  conducted  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic Choir,  also  teaching  composition  at  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Music.  In  1920  he  went  to  Berlin  where 
he  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  In  this 
position  he  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
and  counted  among' his  pupils  Ernest  Krenek  and  Josef 
Rosenstock.  After  twelve  years  of  service  his  post 
became  untenable  under  the  new  German  government; 
he  was  compelled  to  take  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence, 
and  his  last  opera  The  Smithy  of  Ghent,  produced  at 
Berlin  in  1932,  was  bitterly  assailed  by  both  critics  and 
audiences.  Schreker's  works  include  four  operas,  three 
pantomimes,  a  setting  of  Psalm  116,  a  choral  Schwanen- 
gesang,  a  suite  for  orchestra,  two  overtures,  a  Sin- 
fonietta  and  Nachtstuck  for  orchestra,  and  about  fifty 
songs.  His  biography  has  been  written  by  Paul  Bek- 
ker,  Julius  Kapp  and  R.  S.  Hoffman.  The  consensus 
of  critical  opinion  appears  to  be  that  there  are  moments 
of  great  expressive  power  in  his  works,  balanced  by 
moments  of  extreme  dullness. 

Schrems,  Joseph,  German  musician  and  teacher, 
born  Warmensteinach,  Upper  Palatinate,  Oct.  5,  1815 ; 
died  Regensburg,  Oct.  25,  1872 ;  he  was  choirmaster 
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at  the  Cathedral  there,  and  revived  performances  of 
early  church  music.  Due  to  his  untiring  efforts  the 
Cathedral  library  came  to  possess  one  of  the  greatest 
collections  of  early  church  music  in  existence.  He 
edited  Musica  divina  after  the  death  of  Proske,  and 
as  a  teacher  numbered  M.  Haller,  G.  Weber  and  F. 
Witt  among  his  pupils. 

Schrems,  Theobald,  German  cathedral  choirmaster, 
born  Mitterteich,  Feb.  17,  1893. 

Schrenk,  Walter,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Darkehmen,  East  Prussia,  Mar.  13,  1893; 
died  Berlin,  Feb.  27,  1932;  studied  with  Otto  Fiebach 
and  Joh.  Wolf ;  his  writings  include  a  study  on  Richard 
Strauss. 

Schreyer,  Christian  Heinrich,  German  composer 
and  theoretical  writer,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  24,  1751 ; 
died  there,  Jan.  24,  1823;  his  compositions  included 
Lieder,  his  best  productions,  also  instrumental  music 
and  some  theoretical  works. 

Schreyer,  Gregor,  i8th  century  German  composer, 
Benedictine  monk  at  Andechs,  Bavaria;  his  works  in- 
cluded masses  and  other  church  music. 

Schreyer,  Johannes,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Possendorf,  near  Dresden,  June 
20,  1856;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  n,  1929;  his  works  in- 
cluded books  on  theory. 

Schrider  (Schreider,  Schroder),  Christopher, 
early  i8th  century  German  organ  builder. 

Schrock,  Franz  Adolf,  German  theatre  conductor, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  23, 
1877. 

Schroder,  Albert,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Ermsleben,  Apr.  8,  1829;  died  Brom- 
berg,  Aug.  8,  1885 ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
choral  and  operatic  works. 

Schroder,  Alwin,  German  violoncellist,  born  Neu- 
holdensleben,  Magdeburg,  June  15,  1855;  brother  of 
Karl  Schroder.  He  studied  with  his  father,  J.  B. 
Andra,  De  Ahna,  and  Tappert;  became  first  'cello  in 
Liebig's  Concert  Orchestra,  and  finally  succeeded  his 
brother  Karl  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  and  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  played  in  the  Petri  Quar- 
tet, came  to  Boston  in  1891  as  first  'cellist  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  'cellist  in  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 
After  a  short  time  in  Frankfort,  he  returned  to  Boston 
as  'cellist  of  the  Hess-Schroder  Quartet,  and  solo  'cellist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  also  played 
in  the  Marguilies  Trio  and  the  Boston  String  Quartet. 
Schroder  was  one  of  the  finest  ensemble  players  of  his 
day;  his  works  include  excellent  studies  for  the  'cello, 
and  two  compilations  of  solo  pieces. 

Schroder,  Christopher,  see  Schrider,  Christopher. 

Schroder,  Edmund,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Dec.  13,  1882;  studied  with  Scharwenka,  H.  von 
Eyken,  Reger  and  Storck;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  instrumental  and  chamber  music. 
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Schroder,  Friedrich,  Swiss  composer,  born  Nafels, 
Aug.  6,  1910;  his  compositions  include  music  for  cul- 
ture films,  chamber,  saxophone,  and  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Schroder,  Hans,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
Rostock,  July  4,  1896 ;  his  works  include  chamber  mu- 
sic, a  violin  concerto  and  songs. 

Schroder,  Hermann,  German  violinist  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Quedlinburg,  July  28,  1843; 
died  Berlin,  Jan.  31,  1909;  brother  of  Karl  Schroder; 
pupil  of  Ritter ;  taught  in  Berlin  and  at  his  own  music 
school ;  his  works  include  orchestral  and  chamber  mu- 
sic, also  several  treatises. 

Schroder,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Endorf, 
May  i,  1823;  died  there,  Feb.  4,  1850;  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Marx;  his  compositions  include  operas,  piano  music 
and  songs. 

Schroder,  Karl,  German  violoncellist,  conductor, 
Conservatory  director  and  composer,  born  Quedlinburg, 
Dec.  18,  1848;  died  Bremen,  Sept.  22,  1935;  brother 
of  Alwin  Schroder;  'cellist  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs in  Leipzig,  court  conductor  and  conservatory  di- 
rector in  Sondershausen,  court  opera  conductor  in 
Berlin  and  in  various  other  towns;  his  compositions 
include  operas,  a  'cello  concerto,  a  'cello  method,  and 
a  work  on  conducting. 

Schroder,  Konrad  Gustav  Ferdinand,  German 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Marienwerder,  W.  Prus- 
sia, July  7,  1850 ;  his  works  include  a  comic  opera  and 
about  fifty  songs. 

Schroder,  Kurt,  German  composer  and  music  di- 
rector, born  Hagenow,  Mecklenburg,  Sept.  6,  1888; 
pupil  of  Kretzschmar,  Golther  and  Thierf elder. 

Schroder,  Otto,  German  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  Halle,  Mar.  19,  1860; 
pupil  of  Jadassohn,  Bolland,  Homeyer  and  Rebling; 
his  compositions  were  chiefly  choral  works. 

Schroder-Devrient,  Wilhelmine,  German  soprano, 
born  Hamburg,  Dec.  6,  1804;  died  Coburg,  Jan.  21, 
1860.  Her  father,  Friedrich  Schroder,  had  been  a 
baritone  singer,  and  her  mother  was  a  well-known 
actress.  She  was  an  actress  until  she  was  seventeen, 
after  which  she  studied  singing  with  J.  Mazatti  at 
Vienna,  and  made  her  debut  in  1821  at  the  Vienna 
Opera  House  as  Pamina  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute. 
She  also  sang  Agathe  in  Der  Freischuts  under  Weber's 
direction  there  in  1822,  but  made  her  supreme  success 
in  the  role  of  Leonore  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio  when 
it  was  revived  in  the  same  year,  her  superb  perform- 
ance revealing  the  great  musical  beauties  of  the  work. 
She  sang  at  the  Dresden  Court  Opera  in  1823,  married 
the  actor  Karl  Devrient,  and  sang  in  Dresden  until  her 
retirement  in  1847.  Her  finest  impersonations  included 
Preciosa,  Euryanthe,  Adriano,  Senta  and  Venus,  creat- 
ing the  last  three  roles  under  Wagner's  personal  direc- 
tion. 
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Schroder-Hanfstangel,  Marie,  see  Hanfstangel, 
Marie. 

Schrodter,  Fritz,  German  actor,  operetta  and  opera 
tenor,  born  Leipzig,  Mar.  15,  1855;  died  Jan.  16,  1924. 

Schroeder,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  at 
Bernkastel  in  1904;  his  compositions  include  organ  mu- 
sic and  a  string  trio. 

Schroeder,  Leopold,  German  music  publisher;  the 
firm  was  founded  in  Berlin- Spandau  in  1903. 

Schroeder,  Walther,  German  music  publisher;  he 
founded  his  firm  in  Berlin  in  Oct.  10,  1896. 

Schroeder-Hess  Quartet,  see  Hess-Schroeder  Quar- 
tet. 

Schroen,  B.,  German  composer  of  Phantasy-Sonata 
for  piano  and  trombone,  published  in  1900. 

Schroter,  Christoph  Gottlieb,  German  organist  and 
theoretical  writer,  born  Hohenstein,  Saxony,  Aug.  10, 
1699;  died  Nordhausen,  1782.  He  studied  at  the 
Kreuzschule  in  Dresden  and  with  Schmidt  and  Graun; 
became  interested  in  the  clavichord,  and  studied  thor- 
ough bass.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  wished 
him  to  study  for  the  law,  he  returned  to  Dresden  and 
became  a  copyist  for  Antonio  Lotti;  also  traveling 
through  Germany,  Holland  and  England  with  a  Ger- 
man nobleman,  and  after  continuing  his  studies  at  the 
Jena  University,  became  a  lecturer  there.  His  claims 
to  the  invention  of  the  piano  are  now  largely  discred- 
ited, but  it  is  true  that  in  1717,  inspired  by  Heben- 
streit's  Pantaleon  (q.v.)  he  attempted  to  combine  the 
virtues  of  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord,  by  inventing 
two-hammer  actions,  and  deposited  models  on  which 
he  based  his  claims  at  the  Saxon  court  in  1721.  He 
wrote  two  musical  treatises  and  composed  considerable 
church  music,  orchestral  works  and  organ  pieces. 

Schroter,  Corona  (Elizabeth  Wilhelmine),  Ger- 
man sopra.no  and  composer,  born  Guben,  Jan.  14,  1751; 
died  Ilmenau,  Aug.  23,  1802 ;  studied  with  her  father, 
and  at  fourteen  sang  at  a  Grosses  Concert  in  Leipzig; 
sang  there  until  1771,  and  in  1778  became  court  singer 
to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Weimar.  Goethe  praised 
her  highly  as  an  actress,  and  she  was  a  most  popular 
adjunct- to  the  gay  court  life  of  that  city.  Her  com- 
positions include  two  volumes  of  songs. 

Schroter,  Heinz,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  May  2,  1907;  his  works  include  horspiel, 
stage  music,  chamber  and  piano  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Schroter,  Johann  Heinrich,  Polish  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1762;  his  compositions 
include  music  for  violin  and  'cello,  and  also  for  two 
violins  and  flute. 

Schroter,  Johann  Samuel,  Polish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Warsaw  about  1750;  died  Pimlico,  Eng- 
land, Nov.  2,  1788.  He  went  with  his  father  and  sister 
to  Leipzig  about  1763,  where  he  sang  in  the  Gewand- 
haus Concerts.  He  then  turned  to  the  piano,  and  with 
his  father,  brother  and  sister,  played  through  Holland 
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on  their  way  to  London,  where  they  made  their  debut 
at  a  Bach- Abel  concert  in  1772,  at  which  he  played  a 
concerto  on  the  "Forte  Piano"  which  Johann  Christian 
Bach  had  first  performed  in  1767.  He  was  a  fine 
harpsichord  player,  and  on  Bach's  death,  succeeded  him 
as  musicmaster  to  the  Queen.  His  works  included  fif- 
teen piano  concertos,  eight  piano  trios  and  six  piano 
sonatas. 

Schroter,  Leonard,  German  church  music  composer 
and  cantor,  born  at  Torgan  about  1532 ;  died  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1601. 

Schroter,  Oskar,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Dec.  18,  1881 ;  his  works  include  an 
opera,  an  orchestral  serenade  and  songs. 

Schroth,  William,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Dec.  18,  1891 ;  his  compositions 
include  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  piano  sonatas, 
choral  works  and  songs. 

Schrotter,  Fritz,  German  opera  tenor,  born  at  Ber- 
lin in  1855 ;  died  at  Vienna  in  1924.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Johann  Strauss  he  was  engaged  for  the  Vienna 
Opera  in  1886,  where  his  leading  roles  included  Hans 
in  the  Bartered  Bride,  Don  Octavio  in  Don  Juan,  Max 
in  Der  Freischutz  and  David  in  Die  Meister -singer. 

Schryari,  an  obsolete  wind-instrument  described  by 
Michael  Praetorius  in  his  Syntagma  musicwm,  a  work 
containing  a  description  of  ancient  instruments. 

Schryock,  B.  Roscoe,  American  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Sheldon,  la.,  Dec.  13,  1881 ;  stud- 
ied with  Edwin  Barnes  and  at  Landon  Conservatory 
at  Dallas,  Tex.;  became  a  music  teacher  at  various 
places,  and  settled  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  as  a  choral  and 
orchestral  conductor.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony and  other  orchestral  works. 

Schtscherbatscheff,  Vladimir  Vladimirovitsch, 
Russian  composer  and  teacher,  born  Warsaw,  Jan.  24, 
1889;  Puptt  °f  Liadoff,  Wihtol,  and  M.  Steinberg  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  orchestral,  piano  and  chamber  music. 
Schub  (Ger.),  slide  of  a  violin  bow. 
Schubart,  Christian  Friedrich  Daniel,  German 
poet  and  composer,  born  Obersontheim,  Swabia,  Apr. 
^  X739;  died  Stuttgart,  Oct.  10,  1791.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Nordlingen,  Nuremberg  and  Erlangen,  and 
was  in  prison  from  1777-87  for  indiscreet  writings  in 
his  "Deutsche  Chronik,"  but  later  became  court  poet 
and  theatre  director  at  Stuttgart.  He  wrote  the  words 
of  one  of  Franz  Schubert's  favorite  songs,  The  Trout; 
his  works  include  an  operetta,  a  melodrama,  two  can- 
tatas, songs  and  piano  pieces,  as  well  as  a  treatise  on 
musical  aesthetics.  :•• 

Schubaur,  Jjohann  Lukas,  German  physician;  com- 
poser and  teaclier,  bor,n  Lechfeld,  Swabia,  Dec.,.  1749; 
died  Munich,  Nov.  15,  1815 ;  earned  his  livelihood  while 
studying  medicine  by  giving  music  lessons  at  Vienna ; 
became  court  physician  at  Munich,  and  is  musically  of 
importance  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 


composers  of  German  Singspiel.  His  works  also  in- 
clude cantatas,  and  a  setting  of  the  iO7th  psalm  to 
music. 

Schubert,  Anna,  see  Hildach,  Anna. 

Schubert,  Ernst  Friedrich  Alfred,  German  music 
teacher,  organist  and  choral  composer,  born  at  Schwarz- 
enberg  in  1874. 

Schubert,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  choirmaster,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  19,  1794;  died  Feb. 
28,  1859;  one  °f  Franz  Schubert's  elder  brothers.  He 
studied  music  first  with  his  father,  and  later  with 
Holzer,  but  his  life  was  devoted  to  school  teaching. 
He  assisted  his  father  in  the  school  at  Lichtenthal,  and 
later  went  to  Imperial  Orphanage  in  Vienna,  first  as 
assistant,  then  as  teacher.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
principal  teacher  at  the  school  at  Altlerchenfeld,  Vi- 
enna, where  he  also  acted  as  choirmaster  until  1824, 
when  he  became  head  teacher  of  the  Normal  School  of 
St.  Anna,  remaining  there  for  thirty-five  years.  Dur- 
ing a  long  and  useful  career  he  published  a  number 
of  school  books  on  various  branches  of  learning,  which 
came  into  general  use.  He  wrote  a  number  of  musi- 
cal compositions ;  Regina  Coeli  for  four  voices  and  or- 
chestra, German  Requiem  for  four  voices  and  organ, 
a  requiem  and  a  mass  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
Salve  Regina  for  voices  and  wind  instruments,  and 
several  instrumental  works.  One  of  his  requiems  was 
performed  a  few  days  before  Franz's  death,  and  may 
have  been  the  last  music  the  great  master  heard.  In- 
teresting evidences  of  Ferdinand's  attachment  to  his 
distinguished  brother  are  to  be  found  in  his  letters; 
one  refers  to  a  mechanical  clock  in  Vienna  which  played 
the  tunes  of  some  of  Franz's  waltzes. 

Schubert,  Franz,  German  violinist,  born  Dresden, 
July  22,  1808;  died  there,  Apr.  12,  1878;  son  and  pupil 
of  Franz  Anton  Schubert  (1768-1824),  later  pupil  of 
Lafont.  In  1861  he  succeeded  Lipinski  as  concert- 
master  at  Dresden.  His  compositions  include  studies, 
a  duo  for  violin  and  piano,  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Kummer,  two  concertante  for  violin  and  violoncello. 
His  L'Abeille  is  popular  with  violinists. 

Schubert,  Franz  Anton,  German  contrabassist,  con- 
certmaster  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  July  20,  1768; 
died  there,  Mar.  5,  1824.  He  played  at  the  royal  opera 
and  became  concertmaster  at  the  royal  chapel ;  he  wrote 
much  church  music. 

Schubert,  Franz  Louis,  German  composer,  teacher,, 
arranger  and  theorist,  born  at  Diirrenberg  in  1804;  died 
Leipzig,  Mar.  27,  1868.  He  composed  methods  for 
various  instruments  and  also  published  several  valuable 
theoretical  works. 

Schubert,  Franz  Peter,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  there,  Nov.  19,  1828.  His 
father  was  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Lichtenthal;  Franz 
was  one  of  fourteen  children,  several  of  whom  died 
almost  at  birth.  He  was  weJJ  trained  by  his  father  in 
the  rudiments  of  violin  playing,  studying  with  Michael 
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Holzer,  choirmaster  at  the  parish  church,  who  gave  him 
lessons  in  violin,  piano,  voice,  organ  and  thorough  bass. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  Franz  sang  in  the  choir  at  Lichten- 
thal ;  about  that  time  he  began  to  attend  a  school  where 
choristers  were  trained  for  the  court  chapel.  Soon  he 
began  to  compose,  one  of  his  first  compositions  being 
a  four-hand  fantasia,  containing  more  than  twelve 
movements.  His  first  symphony  was  completed  Oct. 
28,  1813.  Having  lost  his  mother  in  1812,  Franz  soon 
found  himself  under  the  affectionate  care  of  a  step- 
mother. After  his  studies  were  completed  he  took  a 
normal  course  at  the  School  of  St.  Anna,  preparatory 
to  becoming  a  teacher  of  the  lowest  class  under  his 
father,  in  this  way  avoiding  conscription  for  military 
service.  He  remained  there  three  years,  composing 
an  amazing  amount  of  music,  including  some  of  his 
best  songs,  among  them  Der  Erl  Konig,  Haidenroslein 
and  Rastlose  Liebe.  In  1816,  Franz  went  to  live  with 
a  young  friend  named  Franz  von  Schober;  he  gave  a 
few  lessons,  but  soon  abandoned  this  method  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  and  the  household  was  maintained  at 
Schober's  expense.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of  com- 
position went  forward  incessantly.  Shortly  afterward 
Schubert  met  Johann  Michael  Vogl,  a  man  twenty 
years  his  senior,  but  an  accomplished  operatic  singer 
well  known  in  the  best  musical  circles;  his  friendship 
later  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  struggling 
young  composer.  In  1817,  the  works  of  Rossini  were 
first  heard  in  Vienna ;  Schubert,  who  was  now  twenty 
years  of  age  and  had  already  accomplished  an  incred- 
ible amount  of  composition,  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  works  of  the  eminent  foreigner.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  by  what  means  he  subsisted  at 
this  time,  as  the  bounty  of  Schober  had  ended  on  the 
arrival  of  Schober's  brother.  But  in  1818  Schubert 
accepted  an  engagement  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  the 
family  of  Count  Johann  Esterhazy.  Although  he  re- 
gretted leaving  his  companions,  he  must  have  enjoyed 
the  generous  living  at  the  home  of  the  nobleman.  1820 
marked  the  first  appearance  of  Schubert  before  the 
Viennese  public  as  a  song  writer.  Schdfers  Klagelied 
was  sung,  and  was"  noticed  in  the  paper  as  follows  : 
"Goethe's  Schdfers  Klagelied,  set  to  music  by  Herr 
Franz  Schubert — the  touching  and  feeling  composition 
of  this  talented  young  man  was  sung  by  Herr  Jager  in 
a  similar  spirit."  Many  other  works  appeared  during 
this  year :  The  Magic  Harp,  an  opera,  was  produced  at 
the  Theater  an-der-Wien,  and 'was  repeated  several 
times.  The  next  year  Schubert  had  some  prospects  of 
finding  a  publisher  for  his  songs.  He  had  now  been 
actively  engaged  in  composition  for  seven  years  but  as 
far  as  fame  or  pecuniary  reward  was  concerned,  he 
might  as  well  have  remained  idle.  Influential  friends 
interceded  for  him  with  Diabelli  and  Haslinger,  the 
leading  publishers  in  Vienna,  but  they  declined  "to  risk 
publishing  the  works  of  an  unknown  composer ;  there- 
fore they  decided  to  have  Der  Erl  Kbnig  eng'raved  at 
their  own  expense,  but  to  their  great  surprise,  sufficient 
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copies  were  subscribed  for  on  the  first  announcement 
of  publication  to  pay  the  entire  cost.    Schubert's  works 
now  began  to  stir  up  interest ;  several  other  songs  were 
issued,  each  depending  on  the  success  of  the  preceding, 
and  shortly  the  risk  of  publication  was  assumed  by 
Diabelli.     Early  in  1822,   Schubert  met  Weber,  who 
was    in   Vienna   to   arrange    for   the   publication  of 
Euryanthe.      Beethoven    at    this    time    was    greatly 
troubled  with  his  deafness,  and  was  generally  inacces- 
sible, but  it  is  said  that  Schubert  visited  a  restaurant 
where  Beethoven  was  a  patron,  and  admired  him  from 
a  distance.     His  first  actual  meeting  with  Beethoven 
took  place  when  he  made  a  call  on  the  master,  in  the 
company   of    Diabelli.      Schubert    handed    Beethoven 
a  composition  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the  eminent 
man,  but  the  young  composer  was  so  confused  in  the 
august  presence  that  he  could  scarcely  say  a  word, 
though    Beethoven   was    most    cordial   and    gracious. 
About  this  time  Schubert  had  several  unfortunate  ad- 
ventures in  the  operatic  field  which  critics  have  largely 
ascribed  to  his  unfortunate  choice  of  librettos.     In 
1823  a  number  of  songs  were  produced,  several  of 
which  have  since  become  famous;  1824  was  largely 
devoted  to  instrumental  works :  among  them  the  octet 
for  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  string  quartet,  and  bass, 
in  eight  movements,  occupying  over  an  hour  in  per- 
formance, and  several  quartets.     Severe  dejection  fol- 
lowed the  failure  of  Barbaja  to  accept  the  opera  Fier- 
rabras.    Schubert  returned  to  the  country  home  of  the 
Esterhazys,  and  redoubled .  his  efforts  in  composition. 
The  relaxation  afforded  him  by  his  visit  to  the  Hun- 
garian mountains  proved  beneficial  for  the  composer's 
health,  and  quickened  his  spirits  after  the  trials  of  the 
previous  season.     In  1825  he  returned  again  to  Vi- 
enna and  took  up  his  happy  association  with  his  friends. 
This  year  was  marked  by  another  prodigious  output  of 
songs,  and  1826  was  hardly  less  productive.     Schubert 
made  two  visits  to  Beethoven  during  the  master's  last 
days,  and  was  one  of  the  torch-bearers  at  his  funeral. 
Lachner  and  Randhartinger  walked  with  Schubert  to 
and  from  the  cemetery,  and  on  the  return  trip  they 
stopped  at  a  tavern  where  Schubert  offered  two  toasts, 
one  to  the  memory  of  Beethoven,  and  the  other  to  the 
first  of  the  three  friends  who  should  follow  into  the 
land  beyond.    The  second  soon  proved  to  be  for  Schu- 
bert.   During  this  year  Schubert  made  another  attempt 
at  opera — Graf  von  Gleichen — which,  under  different 
circumstances,  met  no  better  fate  than  the  others.    Fol- 
lowing this,  Schubert  made  a  visit  to  Graz,  where  he 
spent  three  weeks  in  a  beautiful  country,  surrounded 
by  congenial  companions,  with  plenty  to  eat,  a  little 
music,  and  no   notice  taken  of  himself.     Even  this 
short  period  of  relaxation  was  not  devoid  of  its  list 
of  compositions:;  a  galop,  twelve  waltzes,  three  songs 
and  probably -'several  piano,  pieces  of  doubtful  date. 
After  his  return  to  Vienna,  Schubert  was  "elected  a 
'  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music.    This 
brings  us  to  the  last  year  of  Schubert's  life,  the  year 
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which  marked  the  composition  of  his  greatest  sym- 
phony, his  finest  mass,  his  first  oratorio,  his  great  cham- 
ber works,  three  excellent  piano  sonatas  and  several 
superb  songs.     He  was  then  thirty-one.     His  poverty 
at  this  time  was  such  that  he  could  not  afford  a  sum- 
mer vacation,  which  might  have  strengthened  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  life  would  not  have  been  brought 
to  an  end  so  soon.     Attacks  of  giddiness,  caused  by 
blood  rushing  to  the  head,  began  to  increase  shortly 
after  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand.    On  the  I4th  of  November  he  took  to  his  bed, 
but  contrived  to  sit  up  long  enough  to  correct  proofs  of 
Winterreise,   unwilling,   even   with  the  icy  hand  of 
death  on  his  shoulder,  to  stop  for  a  moment  the  work 
on  his  beloved  music.     He  lingered  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  his  simple,  earnest  soul  took  flight  from 
the  world  wherein  it  had  been  treated  so  unkindly. 
Schubert's  brother,  Ferdinand,  saw  to  it  that  his  last 
wish  was  carried  out,  namely  that  he  should  be  buried 
near  Beethoven.    The  body  was  taken  to  the  Ortsfried- 
hbf  in  the  village  of  Wahring,  and  committed  to  the 
ground  three  places  higher  up  than  Beethoven's.    Out- 
side of  his  native  country  the  death  of  Schubert  was 
scarcely  noticed.     Robert  Schumann,  then  eighteen,  is 
said  to  have  been  deeply  moved,  and  Mendelssohn,  al- 
though far  removed  from  Schubert  in  position,  must 
have  realized  what  a  severe  loss  to  art  had  occurred. 
Many  good  friends  in  Berlin  also,  no  doubt,  were  among 
those  who  mourned.     The  public  curiosity  regarding 
his  works  was  greatly  increased  and  great  activity  com- 
menced in  the  matter  of  publication.    The  world  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  its  astonishment  at  the  enormous 
quanfity  of  music  he  wrote.    Ten  years  after  the  great 
song  writer's  death,  Schumann  visited  Vienna  and  se- 
lected from  the  remaining  manuscripts  a  number  of 
works  which  he  recommended  for  publication.     He 
found  the  great  C  Major  symphony,  written  during  the 
last  year  of  Schubert's  life,  sent  a  copy  to  Mendelssohn 
for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig,  and  it  was 
performed  on  Mar.  21,  1839.    Through  the  exertions 
of  Schubert's  devoted  brother,  several  large  works  had 
already  been  performed  in  Vienna,  but  symphonic  mu- 
sic cannot  be  expected  to  move  rapidly,  particularly 
that  composed  by  a  writer  whose  chief  talent  lay  in 
other  directions.    The  first  French  collection  of  songs 
was  issued  in  1834,  and  within  the  next  eleven  years 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  published 
with  French  words.     The  devotion  of  Liszt  to  the 
cause  of  the  promotion  of  Schubert's  music  is  well 
known.     The  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella  was  per- 
formed at'1  Weimar  in  1854  and  Liszt  transcribed  many 
of  Schubert's  songs  for  the  piano,  greatly  enhancing 
their  musical  texture  and  thus  bringing  them  to  the 
attention  of  many  concert  artists  who  might  otherwise 
never  have  "feg&tae  acquainted  with  their  true  value. 
Schubert's  sensibility,  was  not.  aroused  by  the  small 
things  of  life  and  he  had  little  of  that  jealous  suscep- 
tibility which  so  often  manifests  itself  in  the  petty 


quarrels  of  musicians.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  at- 
tempt a  summary  of  Schubert's  compositions,  number- 
ing in  all  more  than  one  thousand.  They  include  seven 
stage  works,  six  masses,  two  Stabat  Maters,  nine  sym- 
phonies, six  overtures,  a  concert  piece  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  fifteen  sonatas,  eight  impromptus,  eight  Mo- 
ments Musicaux  and  the  Wanderer  Fantasy  for  piano ; 
also  more  than  six  hundred  songs.  The  list  of  his  biog- 
raphers is  impressive,  including  Robert  Pitrou,  Her- 
bert Atcliffe,  Oscar  Bie,  Newman  Flower,  Walter 
Dahms,  Paul  Landormy  and  Kreissle  von  Hellborn. 

Schubert,  Georgine,  German  composer  and  concert 
singer,  born  Dresden,  Oct.  28,  1840;  died  Potsdam, 
Dec.  26,  1878;  daughter  of  Franz  Schubert  (1808- 
78) ;  pupil  of  her  mother,  Maschinka  Schubert,  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  of  Manuel  Garcia  at  London,  1857-59. 
She  sang  in  various  important  European  cities  and  pub- 
lished two  sets  of  songs. 

Schubert,  Heinz,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Dessau,  Apr.  8,  1908;  he  has  written  a 
sinfonietta,  a  concerto  for  viola,  chamber  music,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Schubert,  Hermann,  German  contrabassist  and  com- 
poser, born  Breslau,  May  2,  1888;  he  has  written  con- 
certos, a  method  and  studies  for  his  instrument,  as 
well  as  songs. 

Schubert,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  musi- 
cal director,  theorist  and  composer,  born  Rudolstadt, 
Dec.  17,  1770;  died  at  Cologne  in  Oct.,  1811.  Con- 
ductor at  Glogau  and  Ballenstadt ;  he  wrote  an  opera, 
instrumental  music  and  a  vocal  method,  besides  pub- 
lishing several  theoretical  works. 

Schubert,  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Warnsdorf  in  1757;  died  Dresden,  July  28, 

1883.  A  pupil  of  Abbe  Fischer,  he  held  several  royal 
appointments  in  Germany.     His  works,  which  were 
numerous,  include  violin  concertos  and  other  instru- 
mental music,  as  well  as  four  operas  and  fifteen  masses. 

Schubert,  Kurt,  German  composer,  concert  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  19,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Xaver 
Scharwenka  and  Friedrich  Gernsheim.  He  has  writ- 
ten songs,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  ensemble  works. 

Schubert,  Louis,  German  violinist  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Dessau,  Jan.  27,  1828;  died  Dresden,  Sept.  17, 

1884.  Concertmaster   at    Konigsberg    and    a    noted 
teacher  at  Dresden,  he  composed  a  vocal  method  in  the 
form  of  songs,  as  well  as  four  operettas. 

Schubert,  Maschinka  (nee  Schneider),  Esthonian 
operatic  coloratura  soprano,  born  Reval,  Aug.  25,  1815; 
died  Dresden,  Sept.  20,  1882;  wife  of  Franz  Schubert 
(Dresden,  1808-78).  A  pupil  of  Bordogni  and  of 
Bianchi,  she.  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Dresden. opera.  .  . 

Schubert,  Oskar,  German  daririettist  and  teacher, 
born  Berlin,  Oct.  n,  1849;  died  there,  Sept.  25,  1935; 
pupil  of  Bading  and  Schubert  at  the  Kullak  Conserva- 
tory.   He  played  in  various  orchestras  and  in  1903  be- 
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came  professor  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  where  he 
taught  for  some  thirty  years. 

Schubert,  Paul,  Latvian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Grunhof,  Mar.  20,  1884;  pupil  of  Annette 
Essipoff  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  In  1926 
he  became  professor  at  the  Latvian  Conservatory  in 
Riga.  He  has  written  songs  and  pieces  for  piano  and 
for  violin. 

Schubert,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Ziegen- 
hals,  Upper  Silesia,  Mar.  3,  1878;  pupil  of  Riemen- 
schneider  at  Breslau.  He  has  written  numerous  choral 
and  operatic  works. 

Schubert,  Rolf,  German  composer,  born  Dresden, 
Apr.  26,  1907;  his  compositions  include  piano  music, 
violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Schubert,  Rudolf  Hi,  Czech  pianist,  writer,  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Apr.  20,  1900;  he  has  written 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Schubert,  Therese,  see  Petsko-Schubert,  Therese. 

Schubert  Memorial  Awards  are  affiliated  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  an  American  musi- 
cal organization.  Only  winners  in  the  national  finals 
of  the  Young  Artists'  Contests  are  eligible.  Appear- 
ances are  provided  with  one  of  the  leading  orchestras 
for  the  winners  in  piano,  violin  or  'cello,  and  a  major 
role  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  for  the 
winner  in  voice.  Recent  winners  have  been  Muriel 
Kerr,  pianist ;  Ruth  Posselt,  violinist ;  Phyllis  Kraeuter, 
'cellist;  and  Flora  Collins,  mezzo-soprano. 

Schuberth,  Edward,  and  Co.,  American  music  pub- 
lishing house,  located  in  New  York;  an  affiliate  of  J. 
Schuberth  and  Co.,  Leipzig. 

Schuberth,  Fritz,  Jr.,  contemporary  German  music 
publisher,  located  in  Leipzig. 

Schuberth,  Gottlob,  German  clarinet  and  oboe  vir- 
tuoso, born  Karsdorf,  Aug.  n,  1778;  died  Hamburg, 
Feb.  18,  1846;  father  of.  Julius,  Karl  and  Ludwig 
Schuberth.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Stamitz. 

Schuberth,  Julius  Ferdinand  Georg,  German 
music  publisher,  born  Magdeburg,  July  14,  1804;  died 
Leipzig,  June  9,  1875;  eldest  son  of  Gottlob  Schuberth. 
He  founded  the  publishing  firm  of  J.  Schuberth  and 
Co.,  of  Leipzig  and  New  York,  starting  his  business 
at  Hamburg  in  1826  and  opening  branches  at  Leipzig 
in  1832  and  at  New  York  in  1850.  In  1854  he  turned 
the  Hamburg  business  over  to  his  brother,  Friedrich 
Schuberth.  A  good  linguist,  and  a  student  of  litera- 
ture and  music,  he  founded  a  fine  music  library  at 
Weimar,  and  published  many  musical  papers  and  a 
Musikdisches  Conversationslexicon. 

Schuberth,  Karl,  German  violoncellist  and  compose^ 
born  Magdeburg,  Feb.  25,  1811 ;  died  Zurich,  July  22, 
1863;  third  son  of  Gottlob  Schuberth.  After  studying 
under  Hesse  and  Dotzauer,  he  became  'cellist  and  re- 
citalist  in  Magdeburg,  and  visited  Holland,  Belgium, 
Paris  and  London.  In  1835  became  solo  'cellist  to  the 
Czar  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  twenty 
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years  as  musical  director  at  the  University,  conducted 
the  court  orchestra  and  as  inspector,  of  the  training 
school  of  the  court  theater.  He  composed  'cello  con- 
certos, string  quartets  and  other  chamber  music. 

Schuberth,  Louis  (Ludwig),  German  violinist, 
musical  director  and  composer,  born  Magdeburg,  Apr.' 
18,  1806;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  May,  1850;  second 
son  of  Gottlob  Schuberth.  A  pupil  of  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
he  became  a  conductor  at  Magdeburg,  Riga,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Among  his  compositions  are  operatic, 
symphonic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Schubiger,  Anselm,  Swiss  priest  and  writer,  born 
Uznach,  St.  Gallen,  Apr.  9,  1815 ;  died  at  the  monastery 
of  Einsiedeln,  Mar.  14,  1888.  He  wrote  several  learned 
and  valuable  works  on  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Schuch,  Clementine  von  (nee  Proska  or  Pro- 
chazka),  Austrian  soprano,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  12, 
1853;  died  Kotzschenbroda,  June  n,  1932;  wife  of 
Ernst  von  Schuch. 

Schuch,  Ernst  von,  German  opera  conductor,  born 
Graz,  Styria,  Nov.  23,  1846;  died  Dresden,  May  10, 
1914.  He  studied  under  E.  Stoltz  and  0.  Dessoff,  be- 
came a  musical  director  at  Breslau  arid,  after  conduct- 
ing at  various  places,  conducted  Pollings  Italian  opera. 
Going  to  Dresden,  in  1873,  became  court  conductor  and 
remained  at  the  Dresden  Opera  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  great  gifts  as  a  conductor  soon  made  the  theater 
world-famous,  not  only  for  the  balance  pf  the  operas 
given  and  the  excellence  of  the  performers,  but  for  his 
own  broad  views  as  a  conductor.  In  1897  he  was  en- 
nobled by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  1899  given 
the  title  of  privy  councillor.  t 

Schuchardt,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Gotha,  Apr.  28,  1874;  pupil  of  Reinecke 
and  Jadassohn.  His  compositions  include  several 
operas,  three  concert  overtures,  eight  symphonies,  or- 
chestral pieces,  songs  and  ballads. 

Schucht,  Jean  F.,  German  composer,  writer  and 
critic,  born  Holzthalleben,  Thuringia,  Nov.  17,  1822; 
died  Leipzig,  Mar.  30,  1894 ;  pupil  of  Hauptmann  and 
Spohr.  He  wrote  several  books  on  musical  subjects, 
including  a  life  of  Chopin.  His  compositions  consist 
of  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Schuck,  Fritz,  see  Koreny-Schuck,  Fritz. 

Schuck,  Karl,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Liebenau,^Graz,  May  26,  1887;  he  is  the  author 
of  a  work  on  piano  playing. 

Schuck,  Mina  (Wilhelmin£)  (nee  Josephson), 
Swedish  pianist,  born  Stockholm,  July  2,  1816;  died 
there,  Nov.  16,  1906;  sister  of  Jakob  Axel  Josephson. 
She^  introduced  much  of  Chopin's  and  Schumann's-mu^ 
sic  in  Stockholm. 

Schuckert,  P.,  German  music  publishing  firm, 
founded  at  Krefeld  in  1865  by  F..  Schuckert. 

Schuder,  Joseph,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Steinbach,  Oct.  8,  1893;  he  has  written  choruses  and 
songs. 
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Schuecker,  Edmund,  Austrian  harpist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  16,  1860;  died  Bad  Kreuznach,  Nov. 
9,  1911.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  with 
Zamara,  Drill,  Krenn  and  Fuchs,  and  became  solo  harp- 
ist of  the  Park  Orchestra,  Amsterdam.  He  then  played 
in  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  before  becoming  solo  harpist 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory, 
Leipzig.  He  appeared  at  the  court  opera  in  Vienna, 
and  in  the  United  States  as  soloist  with  the  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestras  and 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  Over- 
work caused  his  retirement  to  Bad  Kreuznach,  where 
he  was  a  successful  teacher,  numbering  many  Americans 
among  his  pupils.  Schuecker  was  also  a  fine  pianist; 
his  works  include  many,  solo  pieces  and  technical  stud- 
ies for  the  harp. 

Schuecker,  Heinrich,  Austrian  harpist,  born  Vienna, 
Nov.  25,  1867;  died  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  17,  1913; 
brother  of  Edmund  Schuecker.  He  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  and  was  solo  harpist  with  the 
Parlow  Orchestra  at  Hamburg  before  coming  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  there.  He  formed  the  Schuecker  Trio  in 
1893,  with  Jacques  Hoffmann  and  Karl  Barth,  and  be- 
came harpist  with  the  Boston  Symphony"  Orchestra. 

Schuecker,  Joseph  E.,  Austrian  harpist,  born  Leip- 
zig, May  19,  1886;  son  of  Edmund  Schuecker.  He 
studied  first  under  his  father,  then  under  Voigt,  Za- 
mara, Enzian  and  Brandt-Caspari.  He  appeared  with 
the  Leipzig  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and,  coming  to 
the  United  States,  he  played  with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Savage  Opera  Cbmpany. 
In  1914  he  became  a  teacher  of,  and  lecturer  on,  the 
history  of  the  harp,  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  has  frequently  appeared  with  large 
orchestras  as  soloist,  and  also  in  his  own  recitals. 

Schuegraf,   Eduard,    German   baritone   and   vocal 
,  teacher,  born  Munich,  Dec.  6,  1851;  died  there,  Dec. 
24,  1928. 

Schuegraf,  Karl,  German  pianist,  accompanist  and 
bassoonist,  born  Munich,  Mar.  8,  1886.  He  studied 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  there  and  became  bassoonist 
at  the  Vienna  Volksoper,  later  teaching  piano  and  bas- 
soon at  Salzburg. 

Schuetze,  Louis  John,  contemporary  American 
conductor,  composer  and  teacher,  horn  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  A  pupil  of  C.  Mattison,  he  became  a  teacher, 
choral  director  and  recitalist  in  San  Antonio.  He  has 
written  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Schiiffis,  Laurentius  von,  see  Laurentius  von  Schtif- 
fis. 

Schugt,  Heinz,  German  composer,  born  Dusseldorf, 
Jan.  22,  1897;  his  works  include  a  symphony,  a  violin 
concerto,  chamber  music  and  operetta's.  ' 
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Schuh,  Willi,  Swiss  musicologist  and  critic,  born 
Basel,  Nov.  12,  1900 ;  his  writings  include  a  biography 
of  Othmar  Schoeck. 

Schuhbauer,  Lucas,  German  composer,  born  Licht- 
feld,  Bavaria,  Dec  25,  1753;  died  at  Munich  after 
1812.  A  physician,  highly  regarded  at  Munich,  he 
wrote  operas,  a  psalm  with  orchestra,  and  sonatas  and 
concertos  for  the  piano. 

Schuhplattler,  a  German  dance  somewhat  like  the 
Landler;  the  name  schuhplattler  is  the  result  of  the 
men  dancers  striking  the  soles  of  their  shoes  while  per- 
forming it. 

Schuil,  Martinus,  Dutch  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Harlingen  in  1842 ;  died  Drachten,  Mar.  22,  1899 ;  he 
wrote  operettas  and  cantatas. 

Schulenburg,  Hermann,  German  violinist,  music 
publisher,  librettist  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar. 
3,  1896;  he  has  written  revues,  modern  dances  and 
popular  music. 

Schuler,  Georg,  Hungarian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Apr.  n,  1906;  among  his  works  are  a 
pantomime,  a  requiem,  songs,  a  violin  concerto  and 
chamber  music.  , 

Schulhoff,  Erwin,  Czech  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Prague,  June  8,  1894;  great-nephew  of  Julius  Schul- 
hoff; pupil 'of  Heinrich  Kaan,  Willy  Them,  Teich- 
muller,  Krehl  and  Reger.  His  compositions,  which  are 
very  numerous,  include  orchestral,  operatic,  instru- 
mental and  chamber  music  works;  some  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Stravinsky. 

Schulhoff,  Julius,  Polish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Prague,  Aug.  2,  1825;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  13,  1898.  He 
studied  with  Kisch,  Tedesco  and  Tomaschek  at  Prague, 
and  made  his  debut  at  Dresden  in  1842.  He  then  played 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
met  Chopin,  and  gave  several  successful  concerts  under 
his  patronage.  He  lived  in  Paris  for  some  time,  then 
embarked  upon  extensive  piano  tours  which  carried  him 
to  France,  Austria,  England,  Spain,  and  Russia,  re- 
turning to  Paris  as  a  teacher,  and  finally  settling  in 
Berlin.  He  wrote  popular  salon  pieces  for  the  piano; 
also  twelve  piano  etudes. 

Schult,  J.  H.,  German  violin  maker,  born  Bliefens- 
dorf ,  Neustadt,  Apr.  24,  1866 ;  he  works  at  Lubeck. 

Schulte,  Eleanore,  German  composer,  born  Gelsen- 
kirchen,  Jan.  16,  1876;  she  has  written  tone  poems  and 
songs.  • 

Schulte,  Johann,  German  cathedral  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Cologne,  June  27,  1866; 
died  there,  Mar.  30,  1934.  He  wrote  church  music  and 
songs. 

Schultheiss,  Benedict,  late  I7th  century  German 
composer  and  organist,  died  Mar.  i,  1693.  He  wrote  at 
first  for  the  clavier,  later  devoting  himself  to  church 
music  and  producing  many  chorals. 

Schultheiss,  Carl  L,,  contemporary  German  music 
publisher  who  founded  his  firm  at  Stuttgart  in  1920, 
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Schulthesius,  Johann  Paul,  German  organist,  pian- 
ist, writer  and  composer,  born  Fechheim,  Saxe-Coburg, 
Sept.  14,  1748;  died  at  Livorno  in  1816.  A  minister 
in  the  Protestant  Dutch  and  German  colony  at  Livorno, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Italian  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  wrote  chamber  music  and  instru- 
mental solo  pieces,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  church  music. 

Schulthess,  Walter,  Swiss  composer,  born  Zurich, 
July  24,  1894;  pupil  of  Andreae,  Moeckel,  Schmid- 
Lindner,  Courvoisier  and  Ansorge.  His  compositions, 
which  reveal  the  influence  of  Max  Reger,  include  songs, 
instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Schults,  Ulfert,  Dutch  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  critic,  born  Amsterdam,  Nov.  19,  1871.  His  works 
include  songs,  piano  works  (somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Grieg  and  Schumann)  and  an  elementary  piano 
method. 

Schultz,  August,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Lehre,  June  15,  1837;  died  there,  Feb. 
12,  1909.  A  pupil  of  Zinkeisen,  Leibrock  and  Joachim, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Brunswick  court  chapel, 
concertmaster  at  Lippe-Detmold  and  conductor  of  the 
Brunswick  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera  and  songs  for  male  chorus,  which  latter  - 
achieved  great  popularity. 

Schultz,  Detlef,  German  viola  player  and  writer, 
born  at  Schwerin  in  1872;  studied  at  Leipzig.  His 
literary  works  include  a  study  of  Mozart's  early  sym- 
phonic works. 

Schultz,  Edwin,  German  composer,  concert  baritone, 
vocal  teacher  and  choral  conductor ;  born  Danzig,  Apr. 
30,  1827;  died  Tempelhof,  near  Berlin,  May  20,  1907; 
pupil  of  Brandstatter.  He  was  commissioned  by  the 
Prussian  government  in  1880  to  compile  a  volume  of 
soldiers'  songs.  Among  his  works  are  many  male  cho- 
ruses, songs  and  duets. 

Schultz,  Helmut,  German  musicologist  and  writer, 
born  Frankfort,  Nov.  2,  1904;  he  is  head  of  the  Leip- 
zig Instrument  Museum. 

Schultz,  Jakob,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Knittelsheim,  Feb.  14,  1868 ;  he  has  written 
church  music. 

Schultz  (Schultetus),  Johann,  German  composer 
and  organist;  born  at  Liineburg,  late  i6th  century;  died 
Dannenberg,  Brunswick,  about  Feb.  14,  1653.  He  wrote 
several  books  of  motets  and  madrigals,  and  some  in- 
strumental pieces. 

Schultz,  Johann  Christoph,  see  Schultze,  Johann 
Christoph. 

Schultz-Adaievsky,  Ella  von,  Russian  pianist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  10,  1846; 
died  Bonn,  July  29,  1926.  She  studied  under  Adolf 
Henselt  and  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  with 
Anton  Rubinstein,  later  becoming  an  authority  and  an 
important  writer  on  ancient  Greek  music  and  Italian 
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folk  songs.  Her  compositions  include  operas,  church 
music,  chamber  music  and  unaccompanied  choruses. 

Schultze,  Adolf,  German  composer,  pianist,  teacher, 
director  and  conductor;  born  Schwerin,  Nov.  3,  1853; 
died  at  Berlin  in  1923;  pupil  and,  later,  teacher  at 
Kullak's  Academy.  His  compositions  include  orches- 
tral works,  a  piano  concerto  and  lesser  piano  music. 

Schultze  (Schultz),  Christoph,  German  composer 
and  choirmaster,  born  at  Sorau  in  Dec.  1606;  died 
Delitzsch,  Aug.  28,  1683;  pupil  of  Schein  at  Leipzig. 
He  wrote  several  books  of  sacred  songs,  some  in  madri- 
gal form. 

Schultze,  Clemens,  German  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Buckeburg,  Dec.  7,  1839;  died  there,  Sept.  13, 
1900;  pupil  of  Litolff,  Moscheles  and  Hauptmann. 
Court  pianist  to  the  prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe ;  he 
wrote  piano  pieces. 

Schultze,  Gerhard,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Dec.  31,  1902;  he  has  written  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Schultze,  Heinrich  August,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Dresden,  Oct.  8,  1808;  died 
near  Oldesloe,  Holstein,  May  18,  1883.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral operas,  cantatas,  sacred  choral  works,  songs,  and 
orchestral  pieces. 

Schultze  (or  Schultz),  Johann  Christoph,  German 
conductor  and  composer,  born  in  1733;  died  Berlin, 
Aug.  22,  1813.  Musical  director  at  important  Berlin 
theaters,  he  wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Schultze,  Kurt,  contemporary  German  music  pub- 
lisher who  established  his  firm  at  Leipzig  in  1916. 

Schultze  (Schultze-Strelitz),  Ludwig,  German 
singer,  vocal  teacher  and  writer,  born  Stargard,  Meck- 
lenburg, Jan.  7,  1855  J  died  there,  Mar.  20,  1901 ;  pupil 
of  Julius  Hey  at  Berlin.  He  wrote  studies  on  voice 
culture. 

Schultze,,  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Celle,  Hanover,  in  1827;  died  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  in  Sept.  1888.  He  was,  from  1880,  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Syracuse  University. 

Schultze-Biesantz,  Clemens,  German  composer  and 
editor,  born  Buckeburg,  Feb.  i,  1876;  son  of  Clemens 
Schu-ltze ;  pupil  of  Ludwig  Bussler  and  Georg  Stolzen- 
berg  at  Berlin.  He  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
a  music  publishing  firm ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano,  violin  and  orchestral  works. 

Schultzen  von  Asten,  Anna,  Austro-German  con- 
cert soprano  and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  n,  1848; 
died  Charlottenburg,  Mar.  25,  1903;  pupil  of  Mme. 
Mampe-Babnigg  and  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia.  She  taught 
for  some  years  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Schulz,  Adolf,  German  court  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  July  7,  1817;  died  there,  Mar.  16,  1884. 
He  wrote  a  symphony,  a  piano  sonata  and  music  to  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripedes. 

Schulz,  Bronislaw,  Russian  horn  player,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Warsaw,  Dec.  24,  1881;  a  son  of 
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Heinrich  Schulz  (1836-1903).  He  toured  as  a  horn 
virtuoso,  was  first  horn  in  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic 
and  Opera  orchestras,  taught  at  the  Conservatory  of 
the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  that  city,  and  com- 
posed for  his  instrument. 

Schulz,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  organist, 
chorister,  vocal  teacher,  musical  director  and  conductor' 
born  Kossar,  near  Krossen,  Oct.  21,  1821 ;  died  Berlin' 
May  27,  1897;  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Grell  and  Dehn! 
Conductor  and  organist  at  various  Berlin  churches,  he 
wrote  psalms,  motets  and  other  church  music,  as  well 
as  many  male  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Schulz,  Friedrich  August,  German  organist,  and 
composer,  born  Neuhof,  Walkenried,  Jan.  19,  1810- 
died  Kissenbriick,  Apr.  23,  1893.  He  composed  vocai 
methods  for  schools,  guitar  methods,  men's  choruses 
and  songs. 

Schulz,  Gottfried,  German  music  librarian  and 
writer,  born  Mayence,  July  6,  1870;  pupil  of  Gluth  and 
Sandberger.  He  has  written  on  musical  libraries  and 
bibliographies. 

Schulz,  Heinrich  (Henryk  Szulc),  Polish  violinist, 
born  in  Warsaw,  Jan.  31,  1836;  died  there,  Feb.  11, 
1903.  He  was  first  violin  at  the  Warsaw  Opera. 

Schulz  (Schulz-Beuthen),  Heinrich,  German  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Beuthen,  June  19,  1838;  died 
Dresden,  Mar.  12,  1915.  After  studying  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory,  and  privately  under  Karl  Riedel,  he 
settled  at  Zurich  as  a  teacher.  Following  a  nervous 
breakdown,  he  lived  in  Dresden,  then  went  to  Vienna, 
but  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  made  a  royal 
professor  in  1911.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  com- 
poser on  a  large  scale,  but  his  compositions  have  at- 
tracted neither  very  much  critical  nor  popular  atten- 
tion. He  set  the  29th  Psalm  for  three  choirs,  wind 
and  organ,  and  wrote  other  settings  of  psalms,  eight 
symphonies,  four  operas,  a  requiem  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  many  other  works  in  the  larger  musi- 
cal forms. 

Schulz,  Heinrich,  German  theater  conductor,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Thale,  June  8, 1864;  among 
his  works  are  a  cantata,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Schulz,  Johann  Abraham  Peter,  German  composer, 
director  and  writer,  born  Liineburg,  Mar.  30,  1747; 
died  Schwedt,  June  10,  1800.  A  pupil  of  Schmugel  and 
Kirnberger,  he  became  chorus  master  at  the  French 
Theater  in  Berlin  and  in  the  private  theaters  of  the 
crown  princess  at  Berlin  and  of  Prince  Henry  at  Reins- 
berg.  He  subsequently  .spent  eight  years  as  music 
master  to  the  king  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  but  ill 
health  forced  his  return  to  Germany.  %A  prolific  com- 
poser, he  wrote  operas,  music  for  plays,  sacred  music, 
chamber  works  and  popular  songs;  he  also  published 
treatises  on  music  and  edited  works  on  musical  sub- 
jects. 

Schulz,  Johann  Philipp  Christian,  German  com- 
poser, director  and  conductor,  born  Langensalza,  Thur- 
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mgia,  Feb.  i,  1773;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  30,  1827;  pupil 
of  Angler  and  Schicht.  After  directing  an  opera  troupe, 
in  1810  he  became  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs. He  wrote  overtures,  dances,  marches,  and  songs 
with  piano. 

Schulz,  Joseph,  igth  century  Polish  pianist  and  com- 
poser; son  of  Heinrich  Schulz  (1836-1903)  ;  his  works 
include  songs  and  instrumental  compositions. 

Schulz  (Schulz-Schwerin),  Karl,  German  com- 
poser, pianist,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Schwerin, 
Jan.  3,  1845  >'  died  Mannheim,  May  24,  1913 ;  pupil  of 
Bulow^Willmers,  Stern,  Geyer  and  Weitzmann.  His 
compositions  include  vocal,  piano,  choral,  and  orches- 
tral works. 

Schulz,  Karl  (Schulz-Tegel),  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Goritz,  Mar.  9,  1884;  he  wrote  vocal 
works,  including  more  than  two  hundred  German  folk 
songs. 

Schulz,  Leo,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Posen,  Mar.  28,  1865 ;  student  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  first  'cellist  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  following  year  accepted 
the  same  position  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  which 
he  held  through  the  1888-89  season.  He  then  came  to 
America  where  he  taught  for  one  year  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  that  season.  From 
the  fall  of  1890  until  his  retirement  thirty  years  later 
he  was  first  ^ 'cellist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  from  1906  to  1908, 
when  he  played  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society! 
His  compositions  include  a  cantata,  songs,  'cello  ar- 
rangements and  a  number  of  chamber  works. 

Schulz,  Madeleine  (nee  von  Braun),  German  com- 
poser, born  Lyons,  Jan.  18,  1866;  she  wrote  a  song 
quartet,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Schulz,  Max,  German  teacher  and  zither  virtuoso 
born  Dresden,  Feb.  5,  1866. 

Schulz,  Max,  German  guitarist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Bunzlau,  Apr.  11,  1885;  he  has  written 
songs  for  the  lute  and  edited  guitar  works. 

Schulz,  Oskar,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Berlin  in  1854;  his  works  include  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces,  female  choruses  and  songs. 

Schulz,  Otto  Carl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German 
composer  and  theorist,  born  at  Gortz,  Brandenburg,  in 
1805.  He  wrote  a  theoretical  and  practical  singing 
method,  and  also  vocal  music. 

Schulz,  Peter,  German  violin  and  guitar  maker, 
born  Regensburg,  July  17,  1808;  died  there,  Apr.  2, 
1871. 

Schulz,  Siegfried,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Schoneberg,  Oct.  13,  1886;  he  has  written  oper- 
ettas and  music  for  plays. 

Schulz,  Walter,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort-on-Oder,  July  29,  1893 ;  he  has  been 
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solo  'cellist  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He 
has  written  'cello  studies  and  edited  Bach's  'cello  suites. 

Schulz-Dornburg,  Rudolf,  German  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Wurzburg,  Mar.  31,  1891;  pupil  of 
Bottcher,  Strasser,  Steinbach  and  Otto  Neitzel.  He 
has  directed  various  organizations  in  a  number  of 
places  and  has  been  a  guest  conductor  at  several  im- 
portant German  cities. 

Schulz-Evler,  A.,  Polish  composer  and  pianist,  born 
at  Warsaw  in  1854;  died  at  Kharkov  in  1905 ;  pupil  of 
Carl  Tausig.  He  composed  concert  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Schulz-Furstenberg,  Giinther,  German  violoncel- 
list and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  21,  1906;  he  has 
written  for  his  instrument. 

Schulz-Merkel,  Konrad,  German  cantor,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Naumburg,  1863;  died  Liegnitz, 
Feb.  3,  1919;  he  wrote  motets  and  songs. 

Schulz-Weida,  Joseph,  German  opera  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Weida,  Oct.  27,  1830;  died  Bruns- 
wick, June  7,  1872;  he  wrote  piano  pieces. 

Schulze,  Adolf,  German  concert  basso  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Mannhagen,  near  Molln,  Apr.  13,  1835; 
died  Jena,  Apr.  9,  1920;  pupil  of  Karl  Voigt  and 
Manuel  Garcia.  He  was  a  prominent  concert  and  ora- 
torio singer  at  Hamburg  for  many  years,  until  called 
to  Berlin  to  be  head  of  the  vocal  department  at  the 
Hochschule. 

Schulze,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  choral  direc- 
tor, teacher  and  author,  born  Neumarkt,  Dec.  4,  1839; 
died  Berlin,  Dec.  7,  1923 ;  he  wrote  a  life  of  Peter 
Ritter. 

Schulze,  Fritz,  German  composer,  born  Bitterfeld, 
July  5,  1900;  his  works  include  a  symphony,  chamber 
music,  cantatas,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Schulze,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  organ  builder, 
born  Milbitz,  Thuringia,  Jan.  27,  1793 1  died  Paulinzelle, 
Thuringia,  Jan.  9,  1858.  Working  at  Paulinzelle,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Schulze  and  Sons,  he  built  numerous 
instruments,  notable  among  them  the  ones  at  Bremen 
Cathedral  and  the  Liibeck  Marienkirche.  The  business 
was  dissolved  on  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  son, 
about  1880. 

Schulze,  Johannes  Friedrich  Justus,  German  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Celle,  Jan.  13,  1851 ;  pupil  of  H.  W. 
Stolze,  Joachim,  Rudorff  and  Kiel.  He  taught  piano  for 
a  number  of  years  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Schulze,'  Josefine  (nee  Killitschky),  Austrian 
singer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1790;  died  Freiburg,  Jan.  I, 
1880;  she  sang  at  the  Berlin  Court  Opera. 

Schulze  (Schulze-Prisca),  Walter,  German  violin- 
ist, born  Halle,  May  18,  1880.  His  family  moved  to 
Chicago  when  he  was  young,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
eight  he  was  playing  for  dancing  parties.  He  studied 
under  J.  F.  Ohleiser,  E.  Jacobson,  E.  Lauret,  Sevcik 
and  Ysaye,  became  first  violinist  with  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  and  has  given  concerts  in  London 
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and  Prague.  He  founded  and  directs  his  own  quartet 
in  Germany,  where  he  settled. 

Schulze,  William  F.,  German  French-horn  player, 
born  in  Germany;  died  at  New  York  City  in  1919. 
After  studying  under  Richard  Wagner,  he  came  to  New 
York  in  1874,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, and  playing  under  the  batons  of  Carl  Bergmann, 
Theodore  Thomas,  Anton  Seidl,  Wassily  Saf onoff, 
Gustav  Mahler  and  Josef  Stransky. 

Schulze-Berghof,  Luise,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Potsdam,  June  14,  1889;  she  has  written 
ballads,  songs  and  musical  plays. 

Schumacher,  Heinrich  Vollrat,  German  composer, 
born  Corbach,  Apr.  30,  1861 ;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  28, 
1919;  his  works  include  singspiels,  songs,  dance  music 
and  marches. 

Schumacher,  Peter  Paul  Heinrich,  German  com- 
poser, teacher,  critic  and  conductor;  born  Mayence, 
Nov.  6,  1848;  died  there,  Apr.  25,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Lux, 
Richter,  Reinecke  and  Hauptmann.  Settling  at  May- 
ence, he  conducted  several  male  choral  societies  and 
founded  the  Mayence  Conservatory.  He  wrote  much 
music,  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  including  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

Schumacher,  Richard,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Apr.  8,  1860;  died  there,  Dec.  22, 
1932;  he  wrote  male  and  mixed  choruses,  songs,  and 
pieces  for  piano  and  organ. 

Schuman,  William  Howard,  American  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  at  New  York  City  in  1910.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  University,  studied  music 
with  Persin,  Haubiel  and  Harris  and  at  the  Salzburg 
Mozarteum,  and  is  now  a  teacher  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  His  first  symphony  has  been  given  in  New 
York  and  Pueblo,  Col.  He  has  also  composed  a  second 
symphony,  -  an  orchestral  prelude  and  fugue,  various 
choral  pieces,  a  canon  and  fugue  for  violin,  'cello  and 
piano,  two  string  quartets  and  a  choreographic  poem. 

Schumann,  Camillo,  German  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Konigstein,  Mar.  10,  1872 ;  brother  of  George 
Schumann.  A  pupil  of  Homeyer,  Jadassohn,  Reinecke 
and  Bargiel,  he  became  an  organist  at  Eisenach.  He 
wrote  much  organ  music,  a  few  pieces  for  violin,  vio- 
loncello and  piano,  and  songs. 

Schumann,  Clara  Josephine  (nee  Wieck),  Ger- 
man pianist  and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Sept.  13, 
1819;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  May  20,  1896;  the 
daughter-  of  Friedrich  Wieck,  and  the  wife  of  Robert 
Schumann.  Her  musical  talent  manifested  itself  at  an 
early  age";  she  had  her  first  instruction  from  her 
father,  and  made  her  first  appearance  iii  public  at  nine, 
playing  a"  piano  duet  with  Emilie  Reinhold.  She  already 
knew  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Hummel  by  heart; 
at  eleven  she  gave  her  first  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus 
and  was  warmly  praised  by  the  critics  both  for  her  play- 
ing and  for  her.. compositions.  Her  first  pieces  were 
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published  about  1831.  Schumann  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Wiecks  for  some  years,  but  his 
attachment  to  Clara  did  not  become  known  until  1835. 
Five  years  later  they  were  married,  the  ceremony  taking 
place  on  the  eve  of  her  birthday.  In  1841  she  played 
with  Liszt  in  one  of  his  two-piano  pieces  and  early  in 
1842  she  went  to  Hamburg  with  her  husband,  going 
on  alone  to  Copenhagen.  They  visited  St.  Petersburg 
together  in  1844  and  during  that  year  Schumann's  deli- 
cate health  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  change  their 
residence  from  Leipzig  to  Dresden.  In  1846  she  met 
Jenny  Lind,  and  they  appeared  together  at  a  concert 
in  Vienna;  during  this  period,  Clara  Schumann  was 
remarkably  helpful  to  her  husband,  encouraging  him  in 
his  work,  and  performing  his  compositions  in  public. 
Her  trials  as  a  wife  were  many  from  his  first  attempt 
at  suicide  until  his  death.  She  returned  from  a  trip 
to  London  just  in  time  to  be  with  him  when  he  died  at 
Bonn  in  1856.  Then  she  and  her  children  went  to  live 
with  her  mother,  who  had  separated  from  Wieck,  and 
was  married  to  Adolf  Bargiel,  the  father  of  Woldemar 
Bargiel.  She  continued  her  public  appearances  for 
many  years,  making  several  other  visits  to  Vienna 
and  London.  In  1878  she  became  principal  piano 
teacher  at  Hoch's  Conservatory  at  Frankf  ort-on-Main. 
Her  compositions  include  a  piano  trio,  piano  pieces, 
violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Schumann,  Elizabeth,  contemporary  German  opera 
and  concert  singer,  born  in  Thuringia.  She  made  her 
debut  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with  the  Hamburg  Opera 
Company,  was  later  engaged  by  Richard  Strauss  for 
the  Vienna  Staatoper,  and  has  since  sung  in  leading 
European  opera  houses,  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in 
South  America  and  at  the  New  York  premiere  of  Der 
Rosenkavalier  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  She 
is  also  a  fine  interpreter  of  Richard  Strauss  songs  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  American  tour  in  1921. 

Schumann,  Georg  Alfred,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Konigstein  on  the  Elbe,  Saxony,  Oct.  25, 
1866.  He  studied  the  organ  with  his  grandfather,  and 
the  violin  with  his  father,  Clemens  Schumann,  playing 
in  an  orchestra  at  nine,  acting  as  organist  at  twelve, 
and  appearing  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  fifteen.  After 
studying  with  K.  A.  Fischer,  B.  Rollf  uss  and  F.  Baum- 
felder  at  Dresden,  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
in  1881,  his  teachers  being  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and 
Zwintscher.  In  1891  he  became  conductor  of  a  choral 
society  at  Danzig,  then  directed  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  -choir  in  Bremen.  Later  he  received  the 
honorary  appointment  of  Royal  Professor,  and  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Berlin  Vocal  Academy.  He  suc- 
ceeded Bruch  as  head  of  the  composition  department 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  in  1916  was  given  a  Ph.D. 
degree  by  Berlin  University.  His  position  as  a  com- 
poser is  important;  he  possesses  great  originality  and 
sound  musicianship,  making  him  a  worthy  champion  of 
the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  pure  music  as  op- 


posed to  the  apparent  chaos  created  in  the  works  of 
the  ultra-moderns.  Among  his  many  important  works 
are  Amor  and  Psyche  for  chorus,  a  symphony,  the  or- 
chestral suite,  Zur  Karnevalszeit,  symphonic  variations 
for  organ  and  orchestra,  the  oratorio  Ruth  and  other 
choral  works ;  also  chamber  music. 

Schumann,  Georg  Oskar,  German  concert  pianist, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  27, 
1903;  son  of  Oskar  Schumann.  He  has  written  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Schumann,  Gustav,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Holdenstedt,  Mar.  15,  1815;  died  there, 
Aug.  16,  1889.  He  was  highly  thought  of  at  Berlin, 
where  he  taught,  as  a  player  of  Chopin  and  Schumann  ; 
his  own  compositions  are  chiefly  for  piano. 

Schumann,  Karl,  German  cantor,  cathedral  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  Eisleben,  Mar.  29,  1835 ;  died 
Merseburg,  Nov.,  1910.  Among  his  works  are  a  dra- 
matic cantata,  oratorio,  overture,  string  quartet,  pieces 
for  the  violin,  piano  and  organ,  and  also  motets. 

Schumann,  Oskar,  German  violinist  and  horn  player, 
born  Pohlitz,  Greiz,  Aug.  14,  1875 ;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  25, 
1932 ;  pupil  of  Oskar  Franz.  From  1898  to  1931  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Schumm,  Oskar,  German  composer,  born  Naum- 
burg,  Dec.  28,  1862;  his  works  include  children's  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Schund,  Joachim,  I4th  century  German  organ 
builder.  One  of  the  first  organ  builders,  he  constructed 
the  organ  at  St.  Thomas's,  Leipzig,  in  1356. 

Schiinemann,  ,Georg,  German  musicologist,  born 
Berlin,  Mar.  13,  1884.  He  studied  at  Stern's  Conserv- 
atory and  at  Leipzig  University  and  has  written  impor- 
tant works  on  musical  theory,  criticism,  and  history. 

Schiingeler,  Heinz,  German  composer,  pianist,  piano 
teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Brachelen,  Aachen,  in  1884; 
pupil  of  Otto  Neitzel  and  Julius  Buths. 

Schunke,  Karl,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1801 ;  died  Paris,  Dec. 
16,  1839;  son  and  pupil  of  Michael  Schunke  (1780- 
1821),  a  horn  virtuoso,  later  a  pupil  of  Ries,  with  whom 
he  went  to  London.  He  settled  at  Paris  in  1828  and  be- 
came pianist  to  the  queen  of  France.  His  works,  which 
number  about  sixty,  are  mostly  transcriptions  of  popular 
and  operatic  airs. 

Schunke,  Louis  (Ludwig),  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Kassel,  Dec.  21,  1810;  died  Dec.  7,  1834; 
son  and  pupil  of  Gottfried  Schunke  (1777-1840),  a 
horn  virtuoso.  At  ten  he  was  able  to  play  the  piano 
concertos  of  Mozart  and  Hummel  with  ease.  He  then 
studied  at  Munich,  Vienna,  and  at  Paris  under  Kalk- 
brenner  and  Reicha,  afterward  playing  at  Stuttgart, 
Vienna,  Prague  and  Dresden,  before  going  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  met  and  became  a  friend  of  Schumann. 
One  of  the  co-founders  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik,  he  died  when  only  twenty-four,  much  to  the 
grief  of  Schumann,  who  wrote  several  papers  which 
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are  full  of  memorials  to  his  dead  friend.  Schunke's 
few  compositions,  all  for  the  piano,  were  full  of 
promise. 

Schupp,  Emily,  see  Lada. 

Schuppan,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
June  5,  1863;  pupil  of  Hartel.  He  has  written  much 
instrumental  and  chamber  music. 

Schuppe,  Paul,  German  violinist,  teacher,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Sept.  19,  1878; 
he  has  written  musical  plays  and  pieces  for  mandolin 
orchestra. 

Schuppert,  Karl,  German  court  organist,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,- born  Cassel,  July  29,  1823;  died 
there,  Dec.  6,  1865 ;  he  wrote  male  choruses. 

Schuppmann,  Julius,  German  organist,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  31,  1881 ;  died 
there  in  1917;  pupil  of  Irrgang.  He  wrote  choral  can- 
tatas and  organ  pieces. 

Schure,  fidouard,  German  musicologist,  born  at 
Strassburg  in  1841 ;  died  Paris,  Apr.  8,  1929.  He  lived 
in  Paris  from  1867  until  his  death,  doing  much  to  fur- 
ther German  music  in  France,  in  part  by  writing  trea- 
tises, including  works  on  the  German  lied  and  on  Rich- 
ard Wagner's  music -drama  theories. 

Schiirer,  Johann  Georg,  Bohemian  composer;  born 
at  Raudnitz  in  1720;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  16,  1786. 
Court  composer  at  Dresden  from  1748  until  his  death, 
he  wrote  four  Italian  operas,  a  German,  singspiel,  three 
oratorios,  three  requiems,  forty  masses,  a  hundred  and 
forty  psalms,  as  well  as  other  church  music. 

Schuricht,  Karl,  German  composer,  music  director 
and  conductor;  born  Danzig,  July  3,  1880;  pupil  of 
Rudorff  and  Humperdinck.  His  works  include  songs, 
and  a  sonata,  preludes  and  other  music  for  the  piano. 

Schurig,  Artur,  German  musicologist,  born  Dresden, 
Apr.  24,  1870;  died  there,  Feb.  15,  1929;  studied  at 
Dresden,  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  A  captain  of  artillery,  he 
retired  in  1904,  thereafter  devoting  himself  to  research 
in  musical  history.  Among  his  works  is  an  excellent 
life  of  Mozart,  based  on  Nissen's  original  sources. 

Schurig,  Volkmar  Julius  Wilhelm,  German  com- 
poser, cantor,  choirmaster,  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Aue-on-Mulde,  Saxony,  Mar.  24,  1822;  died  Dresden, 
Jan.  31,  1899.  Between  1861-99  ^e  taught  singing  and 
theory  at  Dresden.  His  works  include  preludes  and 
fantasies  for  organ,  sacred  vocal  music,  motets,  cho- 
ruses and  children's  songs  with  piano. 

Schumann,  Robert  Alexander,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died 
Endenick,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.  His  father  had 
extensive  literary  interests  and  was  known  as  somewhat 
of  an  author.  His  mother  seems  to  have  had  no  interest 
in  the  boy's  leaning  toward  a  musical  career.  Robert's 
first  piano  teacher  was  the  organist  of  the  Marienkirche, 
J,  G.  Kuntzsch,  who  prophesied  a  brilliant  future  for 
the  child.  According  to  Robert's  own  statement,  he  be- 
gan to  compose  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  at 
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eleven  acted  as  accompanist  for  Schneider's  Weltgericht 
(conducted  by  Kuntzsch).     From  that  time  on  he 
frequently  ventured  into  the  literary  field,  and  at  four- 
teen some  of  his  efforts  were  published  in  a  volume 
brought  out  by  his  father;  three  years  later  he  set  a 
number  of  his  own  poems  to  music.    He  had  lost  his 
father  in  1826,  and  in  1828  he  began  to  study  law  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  as  his  mother  had  higher 
hopes  for  her  son  than  the  somewhat  uncertain  career 
of  a  musician.    In  the  same  year  he  met  Marschner  and 
Wieck,  taking  some  lessons  from  the  latter,  who  was 
later  to  be  his  father-in-law.     In  the  spring  of  1829, 
Schumann  went  to  Heidelberg  to   continue  his   law 
studies,  but  they  must  have  received  half-hearted  atten- 
tion because  he  practised  seven  hours  a  day,  and  also 
devoted  his  evenings  to  music.    This  was  partly  due  to 
an  inherent  lack  of  determination,  and  a  tendency  to 
devote   himself    only   to    agreeable   pursuits,    marked 
features  of  his  disposition.    By  the  time  he  was  twenty 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  apply  himself  seriously  to  law, 
but  his  good  resolutions  came  to  naught  and  he  decided 
to  follow  a  musical  career,  securing  the  unwilling  con- 
sent of  his  mother.    He  looked  upon  his  university  years 
as  wasted,  which  no  doubt  they  were,  and  repaired  to 
Leipzig  to  continue  his  musical  studies  with  Wieck. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  his  invention  of  a  de- 
vice by  which  he  hoped  to  hasten  the  acquirement  of 
finger  technique  and  through  which  he  rendered  one 
finger  useless  for  life,  are  well  known.    Thereupon  he 
turned  his  attention  to  composition,  studying  with  Hein- 
rich  Dorn,  but  continuing  his  cordial  relations  with 
Wieck.    Schumann's  financial  resources  were  such  that 
in  1833  he  was  able  to  live  for  a  titne  in  Leipzig  without 
any  visible  means  of  support.    In  1834  he  started  the 
musical  paper,  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,"  as  editor 
of  which  he  was  later  to  wield  a  mighty  influence.  And, 
conversely,  the  application  needed  to  keep  his  readers 
interested  week  after  week  had  a  steadying  influence 
on  the  composer's  character.    During  the  year  1835  he 
completed  nothing  in  composition,   due  to  the  great 
amount  of  time  required  for  his  literary  work,  but  in 
the  two  years  following,  he  wrote  some  of  the  piano 
music  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  namely,  the 
fantasia,  Op.  17;  the  F  minor  sonata;  the  Fantasie 
Pieces;  Davidsbundlertanse;  Novellettes;  Scenes  from 
Childhood,    including    the    famous    trifle    Traumerei; 
Kreisleriana;  Faschingsschwank;  Romances  and  others. 
The  reception  of  his  works  by  the  critics  was  most  en- 
couraging, but  the  public  was  annoyed  by  their  eccen- 
tricity, and  they  did  not  begin  to  be  generally  appreciated 
until  several  years  later.    The  arrival  of  Mendelssohn 
at   Leipzig   in    1835    was    an   event    of    far-reaching 
importance  because  it  resulted  in  the  city  becoming  one 
of  the  most  important  music  centers  in  Germany.   The 
day  before  Mendelssohn  conducted  his  first  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  there  was  a  gathering  at  the  Wiecks' 
which  was  attended  by  both  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann; they  soon  became  fast  friends  and  Schumann 
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always  had  the  utmost  admiration  for  Mendelssohn. 
Schumann's  constant  intimacy  at  Wieck's  house  re- 
sulted in  his  falling  in  love  with  Clara  Wieck,  but  the 
match  was  not  favored  by  the  young  lady's  father,  who 
probably  entertained  higher  hopes  for  his  daughter; 
Schumann's  vague  prospects  and  general  lack  of  de- 
termination did  not  make  him  particularly  attractive  as 
a  prospective  son-in-law.    In  the  effort  to  enlarge  his 
sphere,  and  to  prove  himself  capable  of  becoming  the 
head  of  a  household,  Schumann  decided  to  settle  in  Vi- 
enna, and  to  issue  his  paper  there.    He  resided  in  the 
Austrian  capital  for  six  months,  but  difficulties  too  nu- 
merous  to   mention   here,   prevented  his  making  the 
change,  and  in  1839  he  returned  to  Leipzig.    Wieck's 
opinion  as  to  Schumann's  undesirability  as  a  son-in-law 
had  not  altered,  and  the  latter  followed  a  most  unusual 
and  humiliating  course — he  took  the  matter  to  court, 
received  a  favorable  verdict,  and  the  marriage  took 
place,   Sept.    14,   1840.     The  first   four  years  of  his 
wedded  life  with  Clara  Wieck,  who  by  this  time  was 
the  foremost  woman  pianist  in  Germany,  were  spent  in 
almost  complete  retirement.    They  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  Russia  in  1844;  Clara  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  she  devoted  herself 
whole-heartedly  to  making  her  husband's  compositions 
known.     During  the  same  year  they  went  to  live  in 
Dresden,  Schumann  having  previously  retired  as  editor 
of  the  paper.    The  move  to  Dresden  afforded  rest  and 
a  complete  change  of  environment  for  Schumann,  whose 
nervous  condition  was  now  becoming  alarming.    There 
followed  alternate  periods  of  severe  depression  and 
great  productivity,  and  during  the  next  few  years  a 
number  of  important  works  were  composed.     In  1850 
Schumann  went  to  Diisseldorf  as  successor  to  Hiller, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  his  new  work.    There,  how- 
ever, his  nervous  disorder  became  increasingly  serious, 
and  with  its  progress  his  incapacity  as  a  conductor  be- 
came more  and  more  evident.    The  following  summer 
he  made  a  tour  of  Switzerland,  which  he  had  not  seen 
since  student  days  at  Heidelberg,  and  on  his  return 
went  to  adjudicate  at  a  competitive  performance  of 
Belgian  male  singing  societies.     In  1852,  he  and  his 
wife  visited  Leipzig,  where  a  number  of  Schumann's 
works  were  performed.     A  year  later  he  was  visited 
by  Brahms,  who  excited  Schumann's  warmest  interest 
both  by  his  playing  and  the  originality  of  his  composi- 
tions.   Schumann's  editorial  pen  had  been  idle  for  nine 
years,  but  he  now  took  it  up  again  to  say  a  powerful 
word  for  Brahms,  who  at  that  time  was  only  a  strug- 
gling young  musician.    In  one  of  his  periods  of  great 
depression  Schumann  left  his  home  unobserved,  and 
threw  himself  from  the  bridge  into  the  Rhine ;  he  was 
rescued  and  carried  home,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  was  totally  deranged,  and  he  .was  confined  for  two 
years  in  a  private  asylum  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six.    A  summary  of 
Schumann's   works   includes    four   symphonies,   three 
overtures,  a  piano  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto  and  a 
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violin  concerto  which  was  published  and  played  for  the 
first  time  in  1937,  having  been  lost  for  eighty-one  years 
in  the  German  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  His  chamber 
music  works  comprise  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano  quartet, 
three  string  quartets,  three  piano  trios  and  two  violin 
sonatas.  His  piano  works  include  three  sonatas,  also 
Papulous,  Carnaval,  Davidsbundlertanze,  Kreisleriana, 
&tudes  Symphoniques  and  many  individual  solo  pieces 
as  well  as  an  Andante  and  Variations  for  two  pianos. 
Vocal  works  include  an  opera,  Genovera,  Paradise  and 
the  Peri  and  many  fine  songs  such  as  The  Two  Grena- 
diers and  Widmung.  His  biographers  include  Fuller- 
Maitland,  W.  H.  Hadow  and  Frederick  Niecks. 

Schumann-Heink,  Ernestine   (nee  Rossler),   Bo- 
hemian operatic  and  concert  contralto,  born  Lieben, 
near  Prague,  June  15, 1861 ;  died  Hollywood,  Cal.,  Nov. 
17,  1936.     She  first  studied  singing  with  her  mother; 
at  eleven  she  was  singing  in  the  choir  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Prague.    In  1874  she  began  more  intensive 
instruction  in  the  art  of  singing  with  Marietta  von 
Leclair  at  Graz,  and  two  years  later  appeared  there  as 
alto  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.    She  then 
went  to  Dresden,  where  she  continued  her  singing  les- 
sons with  Aloysia  Krebs-Michalesi  and  Franz  Wiillner, 
making  her  operatic  debut  on  Oct.  13,  1878,  in  the  role 
of  Azucena  in  //  Trovatore  at  the  Court  Opera.    She 
remained  there  for  four  years,  and  was  also  soloist  at 
the  Cathedral.    In  1883  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Hamburg  Stadttheatre,  where  she  soon  became  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  audiences,  and  with  the  director  Pollini, 
who  appreciated  her  assuming  the  roles  of  Carmen, 
Fides  and  Ortrud  on  short  notice.     She  made  her  first 
Berlin  appearance  at  Kroll's  Theatre  in  1887;  when 
Pollini  brought  his   company  to  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  London  in  1892,  she  made  her  English  debut 
in  the  role  of  Erda  with  emphatic  success.     She  re- 
turned to  London  in  1897  and  1898,  singing  chiefly 
Wagnerian  parts.    In  1896  Cosima  Wagner  invited  her 
to  sing  the  roles  of  Erda,  Waltraute  and  the  First 
Norn  in  the  Ring  performances  at  Bayreuth ;  from  that 
time  until  1906  she  sang  in  almost  every  Festival,  her 
parts  including  Mary,  Ortrud,  Brangane,  Magdalene 
and  Fricka.     In  1898  she  signed  a  ten-year  contract 
with  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  with  the  privilege  of 
singing  in  New  York  in  the  winter  months.    She  made 
her  American  debut  at  Chicago  in  1898  in  the  role  of 
Ortrud,  and  in  January  1899,  san£  the  same  part  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.    Her  success 
was  so  instantaneous  and  emphatic  that  when  her  leave 
from  the  Berlin  Opera  had  expired,  she  signed  a  new 
contract,  and  paid  a  fine  to  the  Berlin  Opera  of  ten 
thousand  marks  in  order  to  remain  in  America,  and  two 
years  later,  on  payment  of  twenty-five  thousand  marks, 
was  relieved  from  her  Berlin  contract.    Her  first  con- 
cert tour  of  the  United  States,  took  place  in  1903-04, 
on  a  trip  which  covered  more,  than  forty  thousand 
miles.    Here  she  met  with  the  same  cordiality  she  had 
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received  in  the  metropolis.  The  next  year  she  appeared 
in  Julian  Edward's  comic  opera,  Love's  Lottery.  She 
was  a  regular  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
until  1904,  but  after  that  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
concert  work,  and  became  an  American  citizen  in  1905. 
She  made  a  tour  of  Europe  in  1908-09,  incidentally 
creating  the  role  of  Clytemnestra  in  Strauss's  Elektra 
at  Dresden.  Her  voice  had  great  beauty  and  power; 
her  operatic  repertoire  contained  about  150  roles. 

Schuppanzigh,  Ignaz,  Austrian  violinist,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1776;  died  there,  Mar.  2,  1830.  He  was 
Beethoven's  teachcer  for  a  time  in  1794.  He  was  also 
a  conductor  of  some  note,  in  1792  being  leader  of  the 
quartet  formed  by  Prince  Carl  Lichnovsky,  and  from 
1798-99  conducted  the  concerts  at  the  Augarten,  which 
had  been  started  in  1782  by  Martin  and  Mozart.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Rasumovsky  Quartet  from  1808-16, 
during  the  period  when  they  gave  first  performances  of 
many  of  Beethoven's  chamber  works.  He  then  toured 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he 
played  in  the  court  orchestra  and  conducted  the  Ger- 
man Opera,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Schubert. 

Schiirmann,  Georg  Kaspar,  German  composer  and 
singer,  born  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  about  1672; 
died  Wolfenbiittel,  Feb.  25,  1751.  He  was  engaged  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  but,  having  killed  a  man  in  a 
duel,  had  to  flee  for  some  years  to  Italy,  later  returning 
to  Wolfenbuttel  as  a  singer  and  music  master.  His 
works  include  some  twenty  operas  which  were  highly 
esteemed  in  his  time. 

Schurzmann,  Katharina,  German  teacher,  writer 
and  composer,  born  Liegnitz,  Sept.  24,  1890.  She  has 
composed  a  string  orchestra  serenade,  piano  pieces  and 
songs;  she  has  also  written  various  works  on  musical 
subjects. 

Schuster,  Alexander,  Russian  violoncellist,  born 
Odessa,  May  12,  1888;  pupil  of  Hugo  Becker  at  Berlin. 
He  first  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra in  1916,  subsequently  touring  Europe  for  many 
years,  and  in  1930  played  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Settling  in  America,  he  became  head 
of  the  'cello  department  at  Michigan  State  College. 

Schuster,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  writer  and 
music  publisher,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  26,  1870;  died  there, 
Jan.  13,  1934.  After  studying  at  Berlin  and  under 
Bussler,  he  conducted  opera  at  Magdeburg  and  Berlin ; 
founded  the  fortnightly  review,  "Die  Musik"  in  1901, 
and  was  editor-in-chief  of  this  journal  for  many  years. 
In  1905  he  founded  the  publishing  house  of  Schuster 
and  Loeffler,  which  has  brought  out  important  works 
on  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Chopin  and  Bach.  He 
composed  symphonic  and  chamber  music,  an  opera  and 
songs. 

Schuster,  Elfriede,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Nov.  26,  1894.  A  pupil  of 
Klattes,  she  taught  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  and  wrote 
piano  pieces  and  songs, 
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Schuster,  Heinrich  Maria,  Bohemian  critic  and 
teacher,  born  Tabor,  Aug.  5,  1847;  died  Apr.  9,  1906; 
among  his  works  are  lives  of  Robert  Franz  and  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber. 

Schuster,  Joseph,  German  dramatic,  composer  and 
musical  director,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  n,  1748;  died 
there,  July  24,  1812.  After  studying  under  Schiirer  and 
in  Italy  under  Padre  Martini,  he  became  court  and 
chamber  composer  at  Dresden,  honorary  musical  director 
to  the  king  of  Naples  and  court  musical  director  at  Dres- 
den. He  wrote  twenty  Italian  operas  and  four  German 
operas,  also  cantatas,  oratorios,  a  mass,  symphonies 
and  piano  pieces. 

Schuster,  Joseph,  Russian  violoncellist,  born  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1905,  of  Russian  parentage.  He  studied 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  with  Josef  Press; 
also  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  and  became  first  violon- 
cellist of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
Wilhelm  Furtwaengler,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  He  then  went  to  the  United  States  in  1934, 
where  he  played  with  leading  chamber  music  groups 
until  joining  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1936  as  first  violoncellist. 

Schuster,  Karl  August,  German  violinist,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Lipburg,  Aug.  16,  1807;  died 
Basel,  Mar.  14,  1877.  F°r  thirty-odd  years  player  and 
conductor  at  Basel,  he  wrote  men's  choruses  and  songs. 

Schuster-Wirth,  Hermine,  German  coloratura 
singer,  born  Munich,  Feb.  13,  1866;  died  Berlin,  Dec. 
19,  1933;  wife  of  Bernhard  Schuster. 

Schiitky,  Franz  Joseph,  Bohemian  dramatic  basso, 
born  Kratzau,  July  30,  1817;  died  Stuttgart,  June  9, 
1893;  pup*1  °f  Gordigiani  at  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
He  was  both  a  singer  and  an  actor  at  Hamburg  and 
Stuttgart  for  some  forty  years,  and  in  both  capacities 
was  highly  regarded. 

Schiitt,  Eduard,  Russian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Petrograd,  Oct.  22,  1856;  died  Obermais,  July 
26,  1933.  He  studied  with  Petersen  and  Stein,  and  at 
the  Petrograd  and  Leipzig  conservatories  with  Richter, 
Reinecke  and  Jadassohn ;  also  privately  with  Leschetizky 
at  Vienna.  He  then  toured  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, became  solo  pianist  in  Petrograd,  where  he  played 
his  first  piano  concerto  in  1881,  and  later  conducted  the 
"Akademische  Wagner- Verein"  in  Vienna.  He  became 
a  naturalized  Austrian  citizen,  and  lived  in  Vienna.  His 
compositions  include  a  comic  opera,  piano  concertos,  a 
serenade  for  strings,  variations  for  two  pianos,  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  transcriptions. 

Schiitte,  Werner,  see  Rauls,  Mac. 

Schiitz,  Edmondo,  see  Schertz,  Edmondo. 

Schiitz,  Franz,  Austrian  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  Apr.  15,  1892;  pupil  and,  in  1922,  successor 
of  Dittrich  at  .the  Vienna  Academy  of  Music.  He  be- 
came known  as  an  excellent  player  of  the  organ  works 
of  Max  Reger  and  Franz  Schmidt. 
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Schiitz,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Kostritz, 
Saxony,  Oct.  8,  1585;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  6,  1672; 
called  "the  father  of  German  music."  He  had  a  thor- 
ough musical  education  at  Venice  under  Giovanni 
Gabrieli,  at  the  expense  of  a  German  nobleman.  In 
1614  he  was  appointed  music  director  at  the  court  of 
the  Elector  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony  at  Dresden.  In 
this  capacity  he  sent  to  Italy  in  search  of  good  in- 
struments and  players,  and  procured  instruction  in 
Italy  for  certain  members  of  his  organization.  Johann 
Georg  wished  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
by  giving  the  first  performance  of  an  opera  in  Germany, 
and  Schiitz  was  commissioned  to  secure  Peri's  opera 
Dafue.  The  Italian  text  was  translated,  Schiitz  making 
the  necessary  adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  new  Ger- 
man words.  On  a  second  visit  to  Venice  in  1629  he 
found  musical  taste  vastly  different  from  what  it  had 
been  seventeen  years  before;  greater  prominence  was 
being  given  to  solo  singing  and  dissonances  being  used 
more  freely.  On  his  return  he  began  to  compose  in  the 
new  style;  years  later  he  renounced  the  operatic  tend- 
encies and  returned  to  the  composition  of  sacred  music 
more  in  keeping  with  its  serious  character.  His  last  and 
most  famous  work  is  four  settings  of  the  Passion, 
after  the  four  Evangelists ;  Schiitz  may  be  said  to  have 
paved  the  way  for  Handel  and  Bach.  A  monumental 
edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  by  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  of  Leipzig. 

Schiitz,  Jacob  Balthasar,  German  opera  singer,  vio- 
linist, viola  da  gamba  player  and  composer,  born 
Nuremberg,  Jan.  5,  1661 ;  died  there,  Jan.  22,  1700.  A 
singer  at  the  court  of  Anspach,  he  was  an  excellent 
player  on  both  his  instruments.  He  wrote  for  the 
violin. 

Schiitz,  Ludwig,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  song 
composer,  born  Schwerin,  Mar.  30,  1885. 

Schiitze,  Alfred  Eduard,  German  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  May  8,  1817; 
died  Berlin,  Apr.  13,  1877.  He  conducted  choruses  in 
Christiania  and  was  a  prolific  composer. 

Schiitze,  Arno,  German  choral  director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Magdala,  Thuringia,  Oct.  25,  1868;  his 
works  include  choruses  (some  with  orchestra)^ songs 
and  piano  music. 

Schiitze,  Erich,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Kauern,  Nov.  23,  1888 ;  he  has  written  cantatas  and  re- 
ligious songs. 

Schiitze,  Hermann,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Riidigershagen,  Erfurt,  July  15, 
1884;  his  compositions  include  choruses,  piano  pieces, 
organ  music  a,nd  a  string  quartet. 

Schiitze,  Johann  Stephan,  German  musicologist, 
born  Obernstadt,  Magdeburg,  Nov.  I,  1770;  died  Wei- 
mar, Mar.  19,  1839.  He  wrote  essays  on  musical 
aesthetics. 

Schiitze,  Karl,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Obergebra,  Harz,  Mar.  2,  1853 >  PUP^  °*  Haupt,  Losch- 


horn,  Reinecke,  Richter  and  Jadassohn.  Founder  in 
1887  °f  a  music  school  at  Leipzig,  he  wrote  methods  for 
piano. 

Schiitzendorf,  Alfons,  Dutch  bass-baritone  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Vught,  May  25,  1882;  he  has  sung 
at  Diisseldorf,  Prague,  Vienna,  Hamburg  and  Bay- 
reuth. 

Schiitzendorf,  Gustav,  German  baritone,  born  Co- 
logne, 1885 ;  died  at  Berlin  in  1937 ;  one  of  five  brothers, 
all  of  whom  were  opera  singers.  He  studied  at  Co- 
logne, went  to  Italy,  and  made  his  operatic  debut  there 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Upon  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Munich  National 
Theatre,  and  also  appeared  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Wies- 
baden and  Barcelona,  his  parts  at  that  time  including 
roles  in  Der  Freisclmts,  The  Barber  of  Bagdad,  The 
Bartered  Bride  and  Fidelia.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  from  1925  to 
1935,  where  he  excelled  in  the  interpretation  of  Wag- 
nerian  roles,  including  Alberich  in  Das  RJieingold,  Sieg- 
fried and  Gbtterdammerung.  His  finest  interpretations 
were  probably  that  of  Beckmesser  in  Die  Meistersinger, 
and  of  Klingsor  in  Parsifal.  In  1929  he  married  the 
soprano  Crete  Stiickgold,  with  whom  he  frequently  ap- 
peared in  both  opera  and  concert. 

Schiitzendorf,  Leo,  German  dramatic  baritone,  born 
Cologne,  May  7,  1886;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  18,  1931; 
studied  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  He  sang  at 
Diisseldorf ,  Wiesbaden,  Vienna  and  at  the  Berlin  State 
Opera. 

Schuyer;  Ary,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  composer,  born 
The  Hague,  May  25,  1881;  among  his  works  are  a 
'cello  concerto  and  songs. 

Schuyer,  Elie,  Dutch  bassoonist,  theater  conductor 
and  composer,  born  The  Hague,  Jan.  6,  1879;  ^e  ^as 
written  operettas  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Schuyer,  Samuel,  Dutch  theatre  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  The  Hague,  Sept.  9,  1873  5  his  com- 
positions include  operas,  orchestral  music  and  songs. 

Schuyler,  Georgina,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser; her  compositions  consisted  mostly  of  songs. 
Schuyler,  William,  American  composer,  born  at  St. 
Louis,    Mo.,    in    1855.     A    self-taught   musician,    he 
achieved  some  fame  for  his  songs. 

Schuyt  (Scutius),  Cornells,  Dutch  composer  and 
organist,  born  at  Leyden;  died  there  in  June,  1616. 
After  stud3ring  in  Italy  he  became,  in  1593,  organist  at 
a  Leyden  convent  and  wrote  several  books  of  madrigals 
and  a  book  of  galliards,  pavans  and  instrumental  can- 
zone. 

Schuyten,  Ernest  E.,  Belgian  conductor,  born  Ant- 
werp, Nov.  7,  1881 ;  studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory, 
Brussels.  Coming  to  the  United  States,  he  became  very 
active  in  the  musical  life  of  New  Orleans.  He  con- 
ducted the  New  Orleans  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
achieved  note  as  a  teacher.  His  works  include  two 
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piano  concertos,  two  violin  concertos,  sacred  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Schiiz,  Alfred,  German  composer,  pianist,  choirmas- 
ter, writer  and  inventor,  born  Tubingen,  July  n,  1845; 
died  Cannstatt,  Mar.  23,  1916.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs ;  he  wrote 
on  musical  aesthetics  and  theory,  and  also  invented  a 
metronome. 

Schwab,  Felicianus,  see  Sewvus,  Felicianus. 
Schwab,  Frangois  Marie  Louis,  French  composer, 
musical  editor  and  conductor,  born  Strassburg,  Apr. 
18,  1829;  died  there,  Sept.  6,  1882.  He  conducted  a 
musical  society  there  and  was  musical  editor  for  a  local 
journal.  He  wrote  three  French  comic  operas,  a  mass 
with  full  orchestra,  a  cantata  and  a  'cello  concerto,  as 
well  as  other  vocal  and  instrumental  works. 

Schwabe,  Friedrich,  German  writer,  vocal  teacher 
and  baritone,  born  Marienwerder,  Dec.  16,  1870;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  14,  1931. 

Schwach  (Ger.),  weak,  faint,  low. 
Schwaen,  Kurt,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Kattowitz,  June  21,  1909;  he.  has  written  variations  for 
chamber  orchestra  and  piano,  and  also  piano  pieces. 

Schwake,  Kurt  Karl  von,  German  composer,  born 
Oppershausen,  Aug.  5,  1890;  among  his  works  are  a 
violin  concerto,  chamber  music  and  choruses. 

Schwalm,  Oskar,  German  music  publisher,  critic  and 
composer,  born  Erfurt,  Sept.  n,  1856;  died  in  1936; 
brother  of  Robert  Schwalm.  After  studying  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  he  managed  Bluthner's  branch 
establishment  at  Berlin,  was  proprietor  of  Kahnt's  pub- 
lishing house,  and  was  music  critic  for  Leipzig  papers. 
He  wrote  an  overture,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Schwalm,  Robert,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Erfurt,  Dec.  6,  1845;  died  Konigsberg,  Mar.  6, 
1912;  brother  of  Oskar  Schwalm.  He  studied  under 
Pflughaupt  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  later  con- 
ducting at  Elbing  and  Konigsberg.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  an  opera,  male  choruses,  other  choral 
works,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Schwanda,  der  Dudelsackpfeifer  (Eng.  Schwanda, 
the  bagpipe  player},  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Milos  Kares,  music  by  Jaromir  Weinberger,  first 
produced  at  Prague  on  Apr.  27,  1927.  The  story  is : 
Babinsky,  notorious  robber,  hides  at  the  farm  of 
Schwanda,  the  bagpipe  player,  to  escape  the  Lansque- 
nets, who  are  looking  for  him.  Dorota,  Schwanda's 
young  wife,  informs  the  searching  party  that  she  has 
seen  no  one;  as  soon  as  they  have  left,  Babinsky  climbs 
down  from  a  tree  in  which  he  was  hiding,  and  schem- 
ing to  win  the  love  of  Dorota,  he  tells  Schwanda  that 
the  music  from  his  bagpipes  will  bring  him  fame  else- 
where. The  two  then  slip  away  to  the  Court  of  Queen 
Ice-Heart.  In  place  of  gloom,  happiness  is  brought  by 
Schwanda  through  his  music,  but  when  Schwanda's 
wife  appears  the  Queen  orders  him  beheaded.  Babinsky 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  through  Schwanda's  music 
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they  find  themselves  safe  outside  the  city  wall.  Because 
he  lied  to  his'  wife  about  kissing  the  Queen,  Schwanda 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  hell.  Schwanda  refuses  to 
play  for  the  Devil,  while  in  hell,  and  Babinsky,  re- 
alizing that  he  cannot  gain  Dorota's  love,  promises  to 
bring  back  her  husband.  Taking  Schwanda's  place, 
through  a  card  game  Babinsky  rescues  the  bagpipe 
player,  and  the  two  are  restored  to  the  upper  world. 
Babinsky,  in  a  final  effort  to  win  Dorota,  tells  Schwanda 
that  he  ^  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  hell,  and  that 
Dorota  is  now  bald,  deaf  and  lame.  Schwanda  refuses 
to  believe  this,  and  is  restored  once  more  to  his  grateful 
wife,  while  Babinsky  goes  sadly  on  his  way.  The 
Polka  and  Fugue,  arranged  from  the  orchestral  score, 
are  favorite  numbers  on  concert  programs. 

Schwanenberger  (Schwanenberg,  Schwanberger, 
Schwanberg),  Johann  Gottfried,  German  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Wolfenbuttel,  Dec.  28,  1740;  died 
Apr.  5,  1804.  He  wrote  operas,  symphonies,  violin 
concertos  and  chamber  music. 

Schwaner,  Friedrich,  German  song  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Rattlar,  Feb.  25,  1890. 

Schwaner,  Ludwig  Fischer-,  see  Fischer-Schwaner, 
Ludwig. 

Schwann,  L.,  German  music  publishing  firm, 
founded  in  Dusseldorf  in  1821,  and  famous  for  its 
Catholic  church  music  and  school  music. 

Schwantzer,  Hugo,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher  of  organ  and  piano,  born  Oberglogau,  Apr  21 
1829;  died  Berlin,  tSept.  15,  1886. 

Schwanzara,  Ernst,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Vienna,  Dec.  18,  1873;  pupil  of  Bruckner. 
He  has  written-  a  biography  and  other  works  on 
Bruckner. 

Schwarbrook,  Thomas,  i8th  century  German  organ 
builder.  He  lived  in  England;  his  masterpiece  .was  at 
St.  Michael's,  Coventry. 

Schwartz,  Alexander,  German  composer,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  July  7,  1874;  studied  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin. 
His  compositions  include  operatic,  piano  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Schwartz,  £mile,  French  singing  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1858;  died  there  in  June 
1928;  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Schwartz,  George  Foss,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  6,  1872;  pupil  at  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Boston,  and  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
He  taught  at  various  colleges  and  conservatories,  com- 
posed church  music,  hymns,  violin  pieces  and  piano 
music  and  wrote  theoretical  works. 

Schwartz,  George  Frederic,  German  bow  maker, 
born  m  1785;  died  in  1849;  pupil  of  his  father,  Bern- 
hard  Schwartz,  to  whose  business  he  succeeded  in  1821. 
His  bows,  at  one  time  very  popular,  are  marked 
"Schwartz  Strassbourg." 
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Schwartz,  Heinrich,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  piano  study,  born  Dietenhofen,  Oct.  30, 
1861 ;  died  Munich,  July  8,  1924;  pupil  of  Rheinberger 
and  K.  Barmann. 

Schwartz,  Josef,  German  composer,  violinist,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Gohr,  Nov.  25,  1848;  died 
Cologne,  July  19,  1933 1  PUP*1  at  the  Cologne  Conserv- 
atory. He  wrote  choral  works. 

Schwartz,  Leonid,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Nov.  18,  1898.  His  works  include  songs,  pieces 
for  piano  and  for  violin,  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Schwartz,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Oct.  27,  1871.  He  composed  operettas  and 
musical  farces. 

Schwartz,  Rudolf,  German  musicologist,  born  Ber- 
lin, Jan.  20,  1859 1  &ed  Halle,  Apr.  20,  1935 ;  pupil  of 
Spitta;  librarian  for  Peters  and  editor  of  the  year- 
book. He  prepared  the  1910  edition  of  the  Peters 
catalogue,  which  is  highly  regarded. 

Schwartz,  Rudolf,  German  singing  teacher  and 
writer  on  music  and  vocal  technic,  born  Antern,  Apr. 
10,  1883. 

Schwarz,  Adolf,  Austrian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Mittergraben,  June  3,  1861. 

Schwarz,  Andreas  Gottlob,  German  concert  bas- 
soonist, born  at  Leipzig  in  1743 ;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  26, 
1804.  He  played  at  London  and  in  the  Berlin  court 
orchestra. 

Schwarz,  Bertha,  see  Bianchi,  Charitas  Bianca. 

Schwarz,  Boris,  Russian  violinist,  born  St.  Peters- 
burg, Mar.  26,  1906,  son  of  the  pianist  Joseph 
Schwarz ;  pupil  of  A.  Fiedemann,  Carl  Flesch,  Maurice 
Hayot  and  L.  Capet.  He  made  his  debut  at  Hanover 
in  1920  and  has  toured  in  Europe,  including  Scandi- 
navia. 

Schwarz,  Christoph  Gottlieb,  German  bassoonist, 
born  Ludwigsburg,  Sept.  12,  1768;  son  of  Andreas 
Gottlob  Schwarz.  He  played  in  the  Berlin  Court  Or- 
chestra and  was  chamber  musician  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Schwarz,  Emil,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser; died  Danzig,  Nov.  3,  1929. 

Schwarz,  Felix,,  Austrian  conductor  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Mar.  20,  1898. 

Schwarz,  Friederike,  Czech  pianist,  teacher,  writer 
on  music  and  composer,  born  Prague,  Jan.  15,  1910. 
He  composed  chamber  music,  including  a  clarinet  quin- 
tet, and  a  piano  sonata. 

Schwarz,  Gerhard,  German  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Reussendorf,  Aug.  22,  1902. 

Schwarz,  Hanns,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Kassel,  Sept.  4,  1883.  He  com- 
posed stage  music,  a  mysterium,  choruses  and  songs. 

Schwarz,  Hermann,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  July  31,  1886. 


Schwarz,  Josef,  baritone  singer,  born  at  Riga  in 
1880;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  10,  1926;  studied  in  Italy.  ;He 
sang  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera  and  went  to  America 
in  1921. 

Schwarz,  Joseph,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Odessa,  May  I,  1883;  pupil  of  Klimoff,  Annette  Essi- 
poff,  Tolstoff,  and  Leschetizky. 

Schwarz,  Max,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  con- 
servatory director,  born  Hanover,  Dec.  I,  1856;  died 
Frankfort,  July  31,  1923.  With  other  teachers  he 
founded  the  Raff  Conservatory,  of  which  he  became 
director  in  1885. 

Schwarz,  Max,  German  piano  teacher  and  music 
critic,  born  Bernstadt,  Aug.  4,  1873. 

Schwarz,  Otto,  German  conductor,  singing  teacher, 
composer  and  writer  on  singing,  born  Kaufbeuren, 
May  26,  1873. 

Schwarz,  Reinhard,  German  organist,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Hanover,  May  9,  1904.  His 
works  include  a  string  quartet,  choruses  and  organ 
pieces. 

Schwarz,  Wenzel,  Bohemian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Brunnersdorf ,  Feb.  3,  1830 ;  studied  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  piano  instruction  works. 

Schwarz,  Wilhelm,  German  singer,  vocal  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Stuttgart,  May 
i,  1825;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  4,  1878.  He  wrote  a  voice 
method. 

Schwarz-Reiflingen,  Erwin,  German  musicologist, 
guitarist  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Berlin, 
July  22,  1891.  He  wrote  technical  works  on  the  guitar 
and  the  lute. 

Schwarz-Sigmand,  Hermine,  late  igth  century 
German  pianist  and  composer,  of  whose  works  four  pi- 
ano compositions  have  been  published. 

Schwarzendorf,  Johann  Paul  Aegidius,  see  Mar- 
tini, Jean  Paul  £gide. 

Schwarzkopf-Dressier,  Marie,  Bohemian  composer, 
born  Warnsdorf,  Nov.  28,  1889.  Her  compositions 
include  orchestral  and  vocal  music. 

Schwarzlose,  Karl,  German  cantor  and  choral  direc- 
tor, died  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  ,1907. 

Schwarzlose,  Otto,  German  choral  director,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Genthin,  Jan.  23,  1858.  He 
has  composed  more  than  three  hundred  choruses,  and 
many  instrumental  works. 

Schwebung  (Ger.),  a  beat;  same  as  Tremulant. 

Schwechten,  Heinrich,  German  piano  manufacturer, 
born  Stolzenau,  Jan.  30,  1812;  died  Berlin,  May  17, 
1871.  He  founded  his  factory  at  Berlin  in  1841. 

Schwedler,  Otto  Maximilian,  Silesian  flutist  and 
•inventor  of  an  instrument,  born  Hirschburg,  Mar.  31, 
1853;  pupil  of  Meinel  at  Dresden.  He  played  in  or- 
chestras at  Konigsberg  and  Diisseldorf  and  at  Leipzig 
in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  He  invented  the 
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Schwedler  flute,  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Leipzig 
Industrial  Exposition  in  1897. 

Schwedoff,  Konstantin  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian 
composer,  born  Moscow,  Aug.  19,  1886;  pupil  of 
Taneieff  and  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral, 
orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Schweers  and  Haake,  German  music  publishers, 
established  at  Bremen  in  1892 ;  their  catalogue  includes 
Carl  Goldmark's  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Mozart's  //  re 
pastore. 

Schwegel  (Ger.),  wind  instrument. 

Schwegler,  Johann  David,  German  oboist  and  com- 
poser, born  Endersbach,  Jan.  7,  1759;  died  at  Stuttgart 
in  1817.  He  wrote  sixteen  concertos  for  oboe  and  four 
other  concerted  pieces  for  oboe  and  orchestra,  con- 
certos and  other  works  for  horn,  for  clarinet  and  for 
flute,  four  quartets  for  two  flutes  and  two  horns,  other 
music  for  wind  instrument  ensembles  and  songs. 

Schweich,  Karl,  German  organist,  writer  on  music 
and  composer,  born  Diisseldorf,  June  21,  1868;  died  at 
Gelsenkirchen  in  1912.  His  works  include  an  overture, 
lyric  orchestral  pieces,  organ  and  piano  music,  masses 
and  songs. 

Schweichert,  Alfred,  German  choral'  director  and 
composer,  born  Neufahrwasser,  Feb.  9,  1860. 

Schweiger,  Eduard,  contemporary  Austrian  com- 
poser of  several  popular  operettas,  produced  in  Austria. 

Schweigezeichen  (Ger.),  a  rest  indicated  in  a  meas- 
ure of  music. 

Schweigl,  Ignaz,  i8th  century  Viennese  violinist. 
He  published  a  famous  violin  method  late  in  the  cen- 
tury. 

Schweikert,  Margarete,  see  Voigt-Schweikert,  Mar- 
garete. 

Schweinsberg,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  organist,  pi- 
anist and  composer  of  church  music,  born  Bochum, 
Jan.  13,  1902. 

Schweitzelsperg  (Schweitzelsperger,  Schweitzer- 
sPerg)>  Karl  Kasimir,  German  operatic  composer  and 
musical  director,  born  Rosenheim,  Dec.  3,  1668. 

Schweitzer,  Albert,  German  organist,  music  editor 
and  author,  born  Kayserberg,  Alsace,  Jan.  14,  1875; 
pupil  of  Widor  and  others.  While  teaching  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Strassburg  University,  he  completed 
the  full  medical  course.  Always  deeply  interested  in 
Bach,  few  have  made  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the 
master's  works.  His  work  on  the  life  of  Bach,  orig- 
inally in  French,  has  been  translated  into  German  and 
English.  He  probably  has  been  quoted  more  than  any 
authority  since  Spitta.  * 

Schweitzer,  Anton,  German  yiolist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Koburg  in  1735 ;  died  Gotha,  Nov.  23, 
1787.  He  was  the  first  composer  who  wrote  serious 
opera  to  German  texts.  Although  he  brought  out  two 
such  operas,  which  were  very  successful,  his  example 
was  not  followed  until  many  years  later.  His  music 
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for  Rousseau's  Pygmalion  makes  him  also  the  intro- 
ducer of  melodrama  in  Germany.  His  works  enjoyed 
enormous  popularity. 

Schweitzer,  Elsa,  German  opera  singer  and  singing 
teacher,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Nov.  u,  1871. 

Schweitzer,  Gustav,  German  cathedral  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Walldurn,  Apr.  15,  1847;  died  May 
12,  1918;  brother  of  Johann  Schweitzer. 

Schweitzer,  Johann  Baptiste,  Austrian  maker  of 
violins  and  violoncellos,  born  at  Budapest  in  1790;  died 
in  1865 ;  pupil  of  F.  Geissenhof  at  Vienna.  He  made 
good  instruments  on  the  Amati  model.  His  violoncellos 
were  his  finest  instruments  and  are  sought  by  collectors. 

Schweitzer,  Johannes,  German  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  Walldurn,  Mar.  19,  1831 ;  died  in  Frei- 
burg, Feb.  2,  1862.  He  composed  sacred  choral  works. 

Schweitzer,  Julius,  German  baritone,  singing  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Munich,  Nov.  2,  1868. 

Schweitzer,  Karl,  German  cathedral  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Freiburg,  Feb.  18,  1867. 

Schweizer,  Gertrud,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Mannheim,  May  5,  1894;  pupil  of  Ernst  Toch. 
Her  compositions  include  vocal  and  piano  music. 

Schweizer,  Otto,  Swiss  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Zurich  in  1846;  pupil  of  Moscheles, 
Wengel  and  Richter.  He  taught  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh and  composed  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Schweizer,  Richard,  Swiss  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Zurich  in  1868;  died  Florence,  in 
Dec.  1906.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Schweizerflote,  an  8  ft.  and  higher  organ-stop  com- 
bining string  and  flute  tone. 

Schwelf,  Hugo,  Czech  violinist,  violin  teacher-  and 
composer,  born  Rokitnitz,  June  7,  1877. 

Schwellen  (Ger.),  to  swell  the  tone. 

Schweller  (Schwellwerk),  (Ger.),  the  swell  organ. 

Schwemmer,  Heinrich,  German  singer,  teacher, 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Gumbertshausen, 
near  Hallburg,  Lower  Franconia,  Mar.  28,  1621 ;  died, 
May  26,  1696;  pupil  of  Johann  Erasmus  Kindermann. 
He  numbered  among  his  pupils  Pachelbel,  Johann  Krie- 
ger  and  Baltazar  Schmitt.  He  composed  a  great  num- 
ber of  melodies  for  the  various  Nuremberg  hymn- 
books.  His  Easter  motet  for  voices  and  instruments 
has  Handelian  simplicity  and  directness. 

Schwemmer,  Robert,  German  choral  director,  thea- 
tre conductor  and  composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Mar. 
28,  1889.  He  composed,  among  other  works,  two 
singspiels,  two  symphonies,  two  orchestral  suites,  a 
piano  concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Schwencke,  Christian  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  German 
church  musician  and  composer,  born  Wachenhausen, 
Aug.  30,  1767;  died  Hamburg,  Oct.  28,  1822;  son  of 
Johann  Gottlieb  Schwencke;  pupil  of  Marpurg  and 
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Kirnberger  and  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Holle. 
At  eleven  he  played  a  piano  concerto  of  his  father's  in 
public.  In  1789  he  succeeded  Emanuel  Bach  as  mu- 
nicipal cantor  and  musical  director  at  the  Katharinen- 
kirche  in  Hamburg.  His  compositions  include  sacred 
and  secular  cantatas,  oratorios,  church  music,  organ 
fugues  and  piano  and  violin  music. 

Schwencke,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  German  pianist, 
organist  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Dec.  15,  1823; 
died  there,  June  n,  1896;  son  of  Johann  Friedrich 
Schwencke.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of 
the  Nikolaikirche  at  Hamburg  in  1852  and  gave  piano 
and  organ  recitals  at  Paris  in  1855.  His  works  include 
three  fantasias  for  organ,  trumpet,  trombone  and  kettle- 
drums, choral  works  and  songs. 

Schwencke,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  30,  1792;  died  there, 
Sept.  28,  1852;  son  of  Christian  Friedrich  Gottlieb 
Schwencke.  He  was  organist  at  the  Nikolaikirche, 
Hamburg,  from  1829.  He  also  played  the  violoncello 
and  clarinet.  His  works  include  cantatas,  organ  ar- 
rangements of  chorals  and  a  septet  for  five  'cellos, 
double-bass  and  drums. 

Schwencke,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  bassoonist, 
born  Breitenau,  Aug.  n,  1744;  died  Hamburg,  Dec. 
7,  1823.  His  son,  two  grandsons  and  a  great-grandson 
attained  musical  distinction. 

Schwencke,  Karl,  German  organist  and  pianist,  born 
Hamburg,  Mar.  7,  1797;  son  of  Christian  Friedrich 
Gottlieb  Schwencke.  He  lived  in  Petrograd,  Stockholm, 
Paris  and  Vienna  and  composed  a  mass,  a  symphony,  a 
violin  sonata  and  piano  sonatas.  In  1824  Beethoven 
composed  a  canon  for  him. 

Schwendler,  Otto,  German  violoncellist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Allstedt,  June  7,  1867. 

Schwer  (Ger.),  heavy;  ponderous;  difficult. 

Schwerdhofer,  Franz,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Augsburg,  May  24,  1897.  His  works  in- 
clude an  opera  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Schwerdhofer,  Markus,  German  guitar  virtuoso  and 
composer  for  guitar,  born  Helmstadt,  Apr.  4,  1862; 
died  Augsburg,  Nov.  19,  1919. 

Schwerke,  Irving,  contemporary  French  music 
critic,  teacher  and  writer.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Madrid,  studied  music  in  all  the  im- 
portant countries  of  Europe,  and  has  contributed  to 
many  musical  journals  in  addition  to  lecturing  at  the 
Sorbonne  on  American  pioneer  composers.  Among 
his  best  known  works  are  King's  Jazz  and  David, 
Alexandra  Tansman,  The  Kings  are  Dead  and  Views 
and  Interviews. 

Schwermiitig  (Ger.),  melancholy;  pensive;  sad. 

Schwers,  Paul,  German  composer,  organist,  writer 
on  musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Span- 
dau,  Feb.  22,  1874;  pupil  of  Richard  Stiebitz,  Martin 
Blummer  and  Ludwig  Bussler.  His  compositions  in- 


clude songs  and  choral,  operatic  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Schwertzell,  Wilhelmine  von,  igth  century  Ger- 
man composer.  Her  compositions  included  one-,  two- 
and  three-voiced  part-songs  and  songs. 

Schweyda,  Willy,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Brunndorf,  Marburg,  Sept.  r$  1894.  His  works 
included  chamber  music,  violin  studies  and  lute  songs. 

Schwickerath,  Eberhard,  German  choral  director 
and  teacher,  born  Solingen,  June  4,  1856. 

Schwickert,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Hei- 
delberg, Dec.  i,  1901.  His  works  include  large  choral 
compositions  with  orchestra,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Schwieck,  A.,  German  music  publisher.  He  founded 
his  firm  at  Leipzig  in  1891. 

Schwier,  Heinz,  German  conductor,  born  Peters- 
hagen,  Oct.  6,  1881.  His  compositions  include  an  opera, 
two  symphonies,  an  overture,  choruses  and  songs. 

Schwiller  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1910.  The  original  personnel  were: 
Isidore  Schwiller,  first  violin;  E.  Simpson,  second  vio- 
lin; A.  Fossati,  viola;  and  Jean  Schwiller,  violoncello. 
The  organization  gave  first  performances  of  Vaughan- 
Williams's  Quartet  in  G  Minor  and  his  song  cycle  On 
Wenlock  Edge,  with  Gervase  Elwey  as  the  vocalist. 

Schwindend  (Ger.),  dying  away. 

Schwindl  (Schwindel),  Friedrich,  i8th  century 
flutist,  violinist  and  clavecin  player  and  composer,  died 
Karlsruhe,  Aug.  10,  1786.  His  style  of  composition 
was  influenced  by  the  Mannheim  school.  His  numer- 
ous compositions,  which  were  published  at  Amsterdam, 
Paris  and  London,  included  symphonies,  quartets,  pi- 
ano trios,  vocal  duets  and  a  mass  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

Schwingung  (Ger.),  swinging,  vibrating. 

Schwippering,  Wilhelm,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Kassel,  Sept.  n,  1888.  His  works  include 
operas,  stage  music,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces^and 
songs. 

Schwungvoll  (Ger.),  with  sweep  and  passion. 

Schwyzer,  Franz  Otto,  Swiss  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Riesbach,  May  26,  1846;  died  Mesnil-Esnard, 
Oct.  14,  1900.  His  compositions  include  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Schytte,  Anna,  Danish  pianist,  born  Copenhagen, 
Nov.  20,  1881;  daughter  of  Ludwig  Schytte;  pupil  of 
Julien  Rontgen  and  Alfred  Reisenauer. 

Schytte,  Frida  (pseudonym  Frida  Scotta),  Danish 
violinist,  born  Copenhagen,  Mar.  31,  1871;  pupil  of 
Franz  Stockmarr,  W.  Tofte  and,  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory, of  Massart  and  Berthelier.  She  made  her  debut 
in  1889  at  Copenhagen  and  toured  in  England  and 
Germany. 

Schytte,  Henrik  Vissing,  Danish  violoncellist,  mu- 
sic critic  and  editor;  born  Aarhus,  May  4,  1827;  died 
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Copenhagen,  Feb.  22,  1909;  brother  of  Ludvig  Theo- 
dore Schytte. 

Schytte,  Ludvig  Theodor,  Danish  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Aarhus,  Apr.  28,  1848 ;  died  Berlin, 
Nov.  10,  1909;  pupil  of  Ree,  Neupert,  Gebauer,  Gade, 
Taubert  and  Liszt.  He  taught  an  advanced  piano  class 
in  Horak's  Academy,  Vienna.  His  compositions  include 
a  large  number  of  graceful,  effective  and  popular  com- 
positions for  piano,  an  opera,  operettas,  a  comic  opera, 
a  piano  concerto,  pieces  for  violin  and  piano  and  for 
'cello  and  piano,  four-hand  piano  works  and  songs. 

Scialumo  (Fr.  Chalumeau,  Ger.  Schalmei),  Italian 
name  of  an  obsolete  organ-stop. 
Scintilla  (It),  a  spark. 

Scintillante  (It.  and  Fr.),  scintillating;  sparkling. 
Scio,  fitienne,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1766;  died  Paris,  Feb.  21,  1796.    He 
married  the  famous  singer  Julie  Crecy.    His  operatic 
works  were  performed  in  Paris. 

Sciolamente  (It.),  freely,  fluently,  used  on  music  in 
the  same  sense  as  ad  libitum. 

Scioltezza  (It.),  freedom,  fluency. 
Sciolto  (It.),  free,  fluent. 
Scionti,  Isabel,  see  Scionti,  Silvio. 
Scionti,  Silvio,  Italian  pianist  and  music  teacher, 
born  Acireale,  near  Taormina,  Sicily,  Nov.  20,  1882. 
He  studied  the  piano  from  the  age  of  five;  at  eleven 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Benjamino  Cesi  at  the  Palermo  Con- 
servatory, and  later  of  Rossomandi  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory in  Naples.  Following  his  pianistic  debut  at 
Naples,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  soon 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  recitalist,  and  solo- 
ist with  symphony  orchestras;  and  also  as  a  piano 
teacher  at  the  American  Conservatory  in  Chicago,  and 
the  Chicago  Musical  College.  Besides  his  individual 
appearances,  he  has  given  joint  recitals  with  the  vio- 
linists Jacques  Thibaud  and  Hugo  Hermann,  and 'been 
guest  conductor  of  symphony  orchestras.  In  recent 
years  he  has  given  many  successful  duo-piano  recitals 
with  his  wife,  Isabel  Scionti,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  pupil,  and  an  individual  recitalist  in  her  own  right. 
Scipione,  Guidi,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Venice  in 
1884.  He  made  his  debut  at  eleven,  studied  at  the 
Milan  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  founded  the  Guidi 
Trio  in  London,  was  concertmaster  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  played  in  the  New  York 
Trio. 

Sciroli,  Gregorio,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples, 
about  1723;  died  Palermo;  professor  of  harmony  at 
the  Conservatorio  de*  Figliuoli  Dispersi  at  Palermo. 
He  wrote  operas  and  chamber  music. 
Scivolando  (It.),  same  as  Glissando. 
Scolari,  Gioseffo,  Italian  composer,  born  about  1720. 
He  was  famous  in  his  day  for  fertility  of  invention 
and  for  the  grace  of  his  melodies.     He  wrote  many 
operas,  a  symphony  and  a  violin  concerto. 


Scolia,  Greek  banqueting  songs.  They  were  short 
and  originally  were  sung  by  all  the  guests.  Later  each 
guest  sang  separately,  holding  a  myrtle  branch  in  his 
hand.  The  subjects  were  either  about  love  or  wine 
and  women  or  were  mythological  or  moral  in  subject 
matter. 

Scontrino,  Antonio,  Italian  bass-player  and  com- 
poser, born  Trapani,  May  17,  1850;  died  Florence,  Jan. 
7,  1922;  pupil  of  Alfano  in  harmony  and  Platania  in 
composition  at  the  Palermo  Conservatory.  He  toured 
Italy,  appearing  in  concerts  as  a  solo  bassist.  At  the 
Royal  Music  School  in  Munich,  he  made  a  special  study 
of  German  music.  He  was  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Palermo  Conservatory  and  taught  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Music  at  Florence.  He  wrote  operas,  an  over- 
ture, a  concerto  for  bass,  chamber  music,  pieces  for 
bass  and  piano  and  songs. 

Sconza,  Fortunato,  Italian  flutist,  writer  on  music 
and  composer,  born  Palermo,  Nov.  21,  1903.  He  wrote 
a  flute  method  and  flute  pieces. 

Scordatura,  an  indicated  departure  from  the  normal 
tuning  of  a  string  upon  any  instrument  of  the  violin 
family.  The  origin  of-  the  scordatura  lies  in  the  tuning 
method  of  the  lute  and  viol,  the  pitch  of  whose  strings 
was  sometimes  shifted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
key.  This  device  was  used  by  Nardini,  Tartini,  Lolli, 
Biber,  de  Beriot,  Paganini  and  other  composers  of  vio- 
lin music. 

Score  (Fr.  partition;  Ger.  Partitur;  It.  partitwro), 
an  arrangement  of  the  vocal,  instrumental,  or  combined 
parts  of  a  musical  composition,  one  above  the  other, 
so  that  the  tones  played  simultaneously  can  be  seen  by 
the  reader.  An  equal  number  of  measures  from  each 
part  constitute  a  staff,  and  the  bar  line  is  drawn 
through  the  entire  number  of  staves.  Scores  for  con- 
ducting or  reading  purposes  first  came  into  existence 
in  the  i6th  century;  the  usual  arrangement  of  the 
instruments  in  a  modern  orchestral  work  is  as  follows, 
reading  from  the  lowest  to  the  uppermost  stave: 

Double  Bass 

Violoncello 

Viola 

2nd  Violin 

ist  Violin 

Harp 

Drunis 

Tuba 

Trombone 

Trumpet 

French  Horn 

Bassoon 

Clarinet 

English  Horn 

Oboe 

Flute 

Piccolo 
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In  operatic  or  oratorio  scores,  the  voice  parts  are  placed 
above  the  ist  violin  (or  harp)  part;  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  followed  in  scores  of  concertos  for  solo  in- 
struments. 

Score  Reading,  the  procedure  of  following  the  parts 
of  an  orchestral  work,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  performance,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  ob- 
serving the  methods  of  coloring  employed  by  the  com- 
poser. Intensive  study  is  necessary  for  those  desiring 
to  fully  comprehend  the  complexities  of  orchestration, 
therefore  regular  courses  in  score  reading  are  conducted 
at  educational  musical  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  system  known  as  The  Arrow  System  of  Score  Read- 
ing, has  been  devised  by  Albert  E.  Wier  whereby  any- 
one who  can  read  ordinary  instrumental  or  vocal  music 
can  follow  a  score  with  reasonable  facility.  The  system, 
now  in  course  of  patent,  consists  of  arrows  placed  at 
various  points  throughout  a  score  so  that  the  reader  can 
follow  not  only  the  melodic  outline  of  the  work,  but  also 
have  his  attention  drawn  to  counter  themes  and  other 
interesting  ornamental  devices  as  they  occur  from  time 
to  time.  The  arrow  is  used  to  indicate  where  the 
melodic  line  lies  at  any  particular  point ;  the  eye  remains 
upon  the  part  indicated  until  another  arrow  directs  the 
attention  to  another  part.  The  system  has  been  applied 
to  miniature  scores  only  up  to  the  present  time;  six 
volumes  have  been  published  in  the  Harcourt,  Brace 
Miniature  Score  Series  including  The  Nine  Symphonies 
of  Beethoven,  The  Symphonies  of  Brahms  and  Tschai- 
kowsky,  The  Symphonies  of  Haydn,  Schubert  and  Mo- 
zart, Famous  Individual  Symphonies  (Franck,  Dvorak, 
Rachmaninoff,  etc.),  Famous  Symphonic  Poems  and 
Wagner  Orchestral  Excerpts.  The  Macmillan  Company 
of  New  York  are  also  publishing  a  series  of  miniature 
chamber  music  scores  employing  the  arrow  system,  the 
first  one  being  The  Chamber  Music  of  Beethoven. 

Scoring,  see  Orchestration. 

Scorra,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Langenbielau,  May  31,  1880.  His  compositions  include 
masses  and  other  church  music,  orchestral  pieces,  cham- 
ber music,  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Scorrendo  (It.),  flowing,  gliding,  glissando. 

Scotch  Snap,  the  rhythmic  figure  of  a  short  note 
followed  by  a  longer  note,  such  as  a  sixteenth  and  a 
dotted  eighth,  characteristic  of  many  Scotch  songs  and 
of  a  Scotch  dance  called  the  strathspey.  It  was  used 
even  in  Italian  opera  during  the  i8th  century. 

Scotch  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  In  July,  1829,  when  Mendelssohn  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  wrote  the  first  sixteen 
measures  of  the  introduction  on  a  visit  to  Holyrood; 
the  completed  work  received  its  premiere  under  Men- 
delssohn's direction  at  Berlin  on  Mar.  3,  1842.  The 
final  movement  is  definitely  Scotch,  but  Robert  Schu- 
mann heard  it  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Men- 
delssohn's "Italian"  Symphony,  and  declared  it  so 
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charmingly  representative  of  Italy  that  it  might  com- 
pensate one  for  not  having  been  there. 

Scott,  Carlyle  M.,  American  musician,  born  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  Dec.  i,  1873;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory; director  of  the  music  department  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis. 

Scott,  Charles  Kennedy,  English  organist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Romsey,  Nov.  16,  1876;  pupil  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory,  where  he  won  a  prize  for  organ 
playing.  He  settled  in  London  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  English  music,  particularly  in 
the  choral  field.  He  founded  and  has  conducted  the 
Oriana  Madrigal  Society,  was  associated  with  it  in  a 
scheme  for  publishing  English  madrigals  and  issued  a 
valuable  book  on  madrigal  singing.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Philharmonic  Choir  to  per- 
form large  choral  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Scott,  Clara  H.,  iQth  century  American  composer. 
Her  compositions  included  church  music  and  part- 
songs  for  women's  voices. 

Scott,  Cyril  Meir,  English  composer,  writer  on  mu- 
sic, and  poet,  born  Oxton,  Cheshire,  Sept.  27,  1879. 
His  musical  aptitude  manifested  itself  at  an  early  age  ; 
by  the  time  he  was  seven,  he  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  notation,  and  had  begun  to  transfer  his  musical 
thoughts  to  paper.  When  he  was  twelve,  he  went  to 
Frankfort-on-Main  to  attend  the  Hoch  Conservatory, 
devoting  his  entire  attention  to  music  and  acquiring  a 
general  education  from  a  tutor.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  continued  this  system  in  Liverpool,  where 
Stendner-Welsing  undertook  the  work  of  developing 
his  musical  genius,  a  task  ably  begun  by  Ivan  Knorr 
and  Lazzaro  Uzielli  in  Frankfort.  After  another  visit 
to  Frankfort,  he  established  himself  as  a  piano  teacher 
in  Liverpool,  developing  a  warm  friendship  with 
Charles  Bonnier,  professor  of  French  literature  at  the 
University,  under  whose  influence  he  decided  to,  devote 
himself  to  lyric  composition.  About  1907  he  became 
interested  in  Oriental  philosophy  and  theosophy,  and 
these  studies  influenced  his  style  of  composition.  He 
began  to  write  without  key  signatures  and  used  bar 
lines  only  to  indicate  points  of  special  emphasis.  Among 
works  in  this  style  are  the  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
the  Christmas  Overture  and  the  Tallahassee  Suite. 
Scott's  idiosyncrasies  have  a  tendency  to  crystallize 
into  confirmed  mannerisms  and  his  music  is  not  devoid 
of  cast  formulas.  The  predominant  harmonic  char- 
acter of  his  work  gives  it  considerable  monotony  of 
effect ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  blending  of  chords  and  his 
unusual  progressions  often  result  in  much  variety  and 
beauty.  His  songs  are  often  tunefully  attractive,  a 
quality  that  recommends  them  most  heartily  to  many 
singers.  His  melodic  lines  are  of  much  rhythmic  grace 
despite  his  unusual  use  of  bar  lines.  In  form  he  ad- 
heres to  the  classic  structure  of  the  various  movements, 
but  brings  them  together  to  suit  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
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ment,  discarding  the  logical  principles  of  unity,  con- 
trast and  coherence.  His  smaller  pieces,  particularly 
his  songs,  have  achieved  considerable  popularity  in 
England.  Many  of  his  larger  works  have  been  per- 
formed on  the  Continent.  Among  his  more  important 
works  are  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music,  usu- 
ally with  piano ;  an  opera,  The  Alchemist;  Passacaglia 
in  Irish  Themes,  for  orchestra;  a  ballad  for  baritone 
and  orchestra ;  Handelian  Rhapsody  for  piano ;  a  num- 
ber of  dramatic  works,  many  songs  and  a  Fantasie 
Orientate  for  violin  and  piano.  He  is  author  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Modernism  in  Its  Connection  with  Mu- 
sic,  also  an  interesting  history  of  music,  Music:  Its 
Secret  Influence  Throughout  the  Ages. 

Scott,  Henri,  American  dramatic  basso,  born  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  Apr.  8,  1876;  pupil  of  Oscar  Saenger  in 
New  York.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  as  Ramfis  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera,  New  York,  in  1909,  became  a 
member  of  the  company,  sang  at  the  Adrian  Theatre, 
Rome,  and  appeared  with  the  Chicago  Opera  for  three 
seasons.  In  1915  he  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York.  His  repertory  included  over  forty  roles. 

Scott,  John,  English  composer,  chorister,  pianist, 
organist  and  chorusmaster,  born  about  1776;  died  at 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  in  1815. 

Scott,  John  Prindle,  American  composer,  choral 
director,  teacher  and  lecturer  on  folk  music,  born  Nor- 
wich, .N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1877;  pupil  at  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory. He  has  composed  songs  and  quartets.. 

Scott,  Lady  John  Douglas  (nee  Alicia  Anne 
Spottiswbode),  Scottish  composer,  born  at  Spottis- 
woode  in  1810;  died  there,  Mar.  12,  1900.  Her  com- 
positions include  a  number  of  well-loved  songs,  among 
them  Annie  Laurie,  Lammermoor,  Farewell  to  Thee 
and-  Douglas  Tender  and  True,  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic. The  Banks  of  Loch  Lomond  has  been  ascribed  to 
her. 

Scott-Gatty,  Sir  Alfred,  see  Gatty,  Sir  Alfred 
Scott. 

.'  Scptti,  Antonio,  Italian  dramatic  baritone,  born  Na- 
ples, Jaii,  25,  1866;  died  Feb.  26,  1936;  pupil  of  Mme. 
Trifari  Paganini  in  his  native  city.  He  made  his  debut 
as  '^monasro  at  .the  Royal  Theatre  in  Malta  on  Nov.  i, 
1889;  for  the  next  .seven  years  he  sang  in  Italy  and 
South  America,  and  later  made  successful  tours  of 
Spain  and  Russia,  creating  a  sensation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Then  he  sang  at  Covent ,  Garden,  London,  and 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York..  In  association 
with  Caruso,  his  fame, increased  in  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  especially  .as  Scatpia.in.Torca,  and  he  became  the 
foremost  baritone  of  his  day,  excelling  both  as  a  singer 
and  as  an  actor. 

Scottish  Chamber  Music  Players,  contemporary 
Scottish  piano  quartet,  composed  of  Mary  Grierson, 
piano;  Gladys  Clark,  violin;  Theo  Hunter,  viola;  and 
Ruth  Waddell,  violoncello, 
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Scottish  Orchestra,  a  symphonic  orchestra  organ- 
ized in  1891  at  Glasgow.  The  regular  series  of  con- 
certs are  given  at  Glasgow  and  at  Edinburgh;  guest 
appearances  are  made  to  small  localities,  as  well  as  visits 
to  London  and  other  cities  of  England.  George 
Henschel,  the  first  conductor,  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
helm  Kes;  among  later  conductors  were  Max  Bruch, 
Emil  Mlynarski  and  Landon  Ronald.  A  feature  of 
their  regular  series  for  each  season  is  the  appearance 
of  one  or  more  guest  conductors.  The  Scottish  Or- 
chestra has  been  highly  successful  in  the  advancement 
of  symphonic  music  in  Scotland. 

Scotto  (Scoto,  Scotus),  Italian  family  of  music  pub- 
lishers; (i)  Octavianus  Scotus  (the  elder)  was  active 
in  Venice  from  1480;  he  died  on  Nov.  23,  1498. 
(2)  Ottaviano  Scotto  (the  younger)  was  in  business 
from  1536  to  1539.  (3)  Girolamo  Scotto,  probably  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  conducted  a  publishing  business 
from  1539  to  1573. 

Scotus  (Scot),  Johanus,  English  writer  on  musical 
subjects;  died  at  Oxford  in  886.  His  De  divisione 
naturae  contains  a  definition  of  music  and  an  account 
of  the  choral  usages  of  his  time. 

Scozzese  (It),  Scotch;  alia  scozzese,  in  a  Scotch 
style. 

Scozzi,  Riccardo,  Italian  oboist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Venice,  July  27,  1878.  He  taught  at  the 
Liceo  di  Santa  Cecilia  and  was  first  oboe  in  the  Augus- 
teo  Orchestra.  He  wrote  various  oboe  compositions 
and  as  oboe  method. 

Scriabin,  Alexander  Nicholaevich,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  Jan.  6,  1872 ;  died  there,  Apr.  27, 
1915.  His  background  was  musical  on  his  mother's 
side,  but  she  died  when  he  was  only  two  years  old. 
After  her  death  the  intellectual  development  of  Alex- 
ander came  under  the  more  or  less  desultory  supervision 
of  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt.  It  appears  that  the 
direction  of  his  early  training  was  anything  but  sys- 
tematic, a  circumstance  which  influenced  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  his  entire  subsequent  career.  He  was 
obliged  to  teach  himself  to  read  and  write,  and  made  . 
early  attempts  to  improvise  melodies  on  the  piano. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  the  theatre  exerted  a  great 
fascination  for  him,  and  that  he  played  at  theatrical 
productions  of  his  own  invention.  As  the  child 
grew  older,  his  predilection  for  music  became  more 
and  more  evident,  and  the  lack  of  parental  restraint 
allowed  him  to  devote  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  to  it  during  his  formative  years.  He  developed  a 
great  love  of  the  piano  and  managed  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable technique  in  piano  playing ;  it  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  his  performance  was  marked  by  a  notable 
amount  of  understanding,  although  his  early  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  .undirected.  After 
he  had  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  play 
in  his  own  fashion,  a  limited  number  of  pieces,  his 
aunt  took  him  to  Anton  Rubinstein.  That  distinguished 
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teacher  declined  to  instruct  the  boy,  giving  as  his  ex- 
cuse the  opinion  that  by  following  his  own  desires  the 
child  would  very  likely  show  much  more  rapid  advance- 
ment than  he  would  under  routine  instruction,  certainly 
a  flimsy  excuse  and  one  which  leads  to  the  belief  that 
Rubinstein  had  reasons  for  his  refusal  other  than  the 
one  expressed.  At  the  age  of  ten  Alexander  was 
sent  to  a  military  school  in  Moscow,  an  odd  procedure 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  had  up  to  that  time  prac- 
tically no  intellectual  discipline.  Therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  rigorous  restraint  of  this 
institution  did  not  appeal  to  the  child.  Although  he 
managed  to  preserve  an  outward  appearance  of  cor- 
diality with  his  teachers,  he  did  not  enjoy  his  studies 
and  would  neglect  them  to  devote  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  to  music.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
courses  at  the  military  school,  Alexander  definitely 
selected  the  profession  of  music  for  a  career;  he  had 
aspirations  in  the  direction  of  piano  virtuosity,  and 
entered  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  placing  himself  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  Taneieff  and  Safonoff.  The  latter, 
his  piano  teacher,  permitted  the  boy,  in  his  eagerness 
to  excel  in  technique,  to  use  methods  in  practice  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  paralysis  of  his  hand.  By 
luck  rather  than  by  intelligent  care,  he  finally  acquired 
sufficient  use  of  his  hand  to  win  a  medal  in  piano  play- 
ing when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  His  efforts  in  com- 
position, however,  were  less  successful;  total  lack  of 
early  mental  discipline,  with  which  a  mother's  care  might 
have  provided  him,  made  it  totally  impossible  for  him 
to  concentrate  on  the  acquirement  of  organized  technical 
knowledge  in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  confine  himself  to  the  rules  of  composition  until 
he  had  learned  when  and  how  to  use  or  break  them, 
resulted  in  a  sharp  rift  between  himself  and  his  com- 
position teacher,  Taneieff.  With  the  curious  belief, 
so  common  to  students  who  are  restive  under  restraint, 
that  his  inability  to  advance  was  due  to  his  teacher's 
failure  to  understand  him,  and  failing  to  realize  that 
his  own  headstrong  obstinacy  was  standing  in  his  way, 
he  had  himself  transferred  to  Arensky's  class  in  com- 
position. As  he  might  have  expected,  had  he  been  a 
young  man  of  keener  psychological  perspicuity,  his 
relations  with  Arensky  were  scarcely  more  agreeable 
than  they  had  been  with  Taneieff;  he  left  the  Conserva- 
tory without  a  diploma,  and  thereby  lost  all  opportunity 
of  acquiring  proper  technical  equipment  required  for 
composition.  His  beginnings  as  a  concert  pianist  were 
not  particularly  auspicious,  but  he  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing one  of  the  leading  publishers  to  such  an  extent  that 
several  compositions  appeared  in  print.  His  pianistic 
efforts  in  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  were  more 
encouraging,  and  in  1898  he  returned  to  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  as  a  piano  teacher.  He  remained  there 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  after  which  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  composition  until  his  death.  Scriabin's 
works  for  orchestra  include  a  Reverie,  three  symphonies, 
The  Divine  Poem,  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  and  Pro- 


metheus, The  Poem  of  Fire.  The  balance  of  his  works 
were  for  the  piano  in  both  major  and  minor  forms. 
His  biographers  include  A.  E.  Hull  and  Alfred  J. 
Swan. 

Scriba,  Ludwig,  German  pianist,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  H6chst-on-Main,  Apr.  i,  1885;  pupil  of 
Max  Reger.  His  compositions  include  a  string  orches- 
tra serenade,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  a  'cello  con- 
certino, an  oratorio  and  songs. 

Scribano,  Juan,  see  Escribano,  Juan. 

Scribe,  Augustin  Eugene,  French  dramatist  and 
opera  librettist,  born  Paris,  Dec.  25,  1791 ;  died  there, 
Feb.  21,  1861.  Although  urged  to  adopt  the  law  as  a 
career,  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  toward  the  theatre ;  his 
first  play  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville 
in  1810.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he  produced 
one  play  after  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  attracted 
a  host  of  imitators.  He  excelled  in  opera-comique  and 
lyric  tragedy,  writing  on  an  average  ten  works  a  year 
for  fifty  years,  frequently  in  collaboration  with  other 
authors.  The  most  famous  of  his  more  than  one 
hundred  opera  librettos  include  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots, 
Robert  le  Diable,  Le  Prophete,  Dinorah,  L'Africaine; 
Auber's  Fra  Diavolo,  Bronze  Horse,  Black  Dominie, 
Crown  of  Diamonds,  Masaniello,  and  Verdi's  Sicilian 
Vespers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  amassed  a  great  fortune ;  his  complete  works  were 
published  in  seventy-six  volumes,  including  twelve  vol- 
umes of  operas,  and  twenty  of  opera-comiques. 

Scribner  Radio  Music  Library,  The,  a  series  of 
eight  volumes  compiled  for  the  use  of  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  musical  amateurs  by  Albert  E.  Wier,  con- 
taining piano  or  vocal  arrangements  of  standard  music 
which  is  constantly  broadcast.  The  nature  of  its  con- 
tents may  be  judged  by  the  titles  of  the  individual  vol- 
umes: I,  Classic  and  Romantic  Compositions;  II, 
Modern  Compositions;  III,  Light  Compositions;  IV, 
Grand  Opera  Excerpts;  V,  Light  Opera  and  Ballet 
Excerpts;  VI,  Standard  and  Modern  Dance  Music; 
VII,  Songs  from  the  Operas  and  Sacred  Music;  VIII, 
Favorite  Songs  of  Every  Character. 

Scribner  Young  Folks  Music  Library,  The,  an 

eight-volume  library  of  standard  music,  edited  by 
Albert  E.  Wier  for  both  piano  and  voice,  selected  and 
arranged  for  the  use  of  children  from  six  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  titles  of  the  various  volumes  clearly 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  work:  Vol.  I,  Cradle  Songs, 
Nursery  Rhymes  and  Musical  Games;  Vol.  II,  Songs 
for  Little  Girls  and  Little  Boys,  etc.;  Vol.  Ill,  Songs 
of  Work  and  Play,  etc.;  Vol.  IV,  Christmas,  Opera 
and  Solo  Songs;  Vol.  V,  Piano  Pieces  for  Little  Fin- 
gers; Vol.  VI,  Piano  Pieces  for  Solo  Use;  Vol.  VII, 
Piano  Selections  from  the  Operas;  Vol.  VIII,  Piano 
Duets  and  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Scrinzi,  G.,  contemporary  composer.  His  works  in- 
clude a  published  sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 
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Scriptores,  collections  of  treatises  on  the  theory  of 
music  by  early  Greek  and  Latin  writers;  one  of  the 
first  collections  was  made  by  Meibomius  in  1652.  The 
most  comprehensive  work  of  Latin  theorists  was  com- 
piled by  Martin  Gerbert  in  1784  for  his  three-volume 
work  entitled  Scriptores  ecclesiastici  de  musica.  In 
this,  he  included  in  addition  to  the  writings  of  lesser 
known  authors,  many  valuable  works  by  Hucbald,  Odo, 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  Franco  and  Jean  de  Muris.  From 
1864-76  Coussemaker  continued  the  Gerbert  Scriptores 
with  a  four-volume  collection,  Scriptores  de  musica 
medii  aevid. 

Scripture,  Edward  Wheeler,  American  authority  on 
phonetics,  born  Mason,  N.  H.,  May  21,  1864;  pupil  at 
Leipzig  and  Munich.  He  has  devised  instruments  to 
register  the  finest  shades  of  vocal  utterance;  his  pub- 
lished works  are  concerned  with  the  mechanism  of 
speaking  and  singing. 

Scroll  (Fr.  volute;  Ger.  Schnecke;  It.  voluta),  the 
curved  top  of  the  violin,  and  other  instruments  of  this 
type,  in  which  the  head  or  peg-box  ends. 

Scuderi,  Salvatore,  Italian  song  composer,  born 
Terranova,  Jan.  3,  1845;  died  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea, 
Jan.  10,  1927.  Dornii  pura  is  his  most  famous  song. 

Scudo,  Paolo  (Paul,  Pietro),  Italian  music  critic, 
born  Venice,  June  8,  1806;  died  Blois,  Oct.  14,  1864; 
critic  for  the  "Revue  des  deux  mondes."  His  articles, 
republished  under  various  titles  in  several  volumes,  are 
typical  of  French  musical  criticism  in  Fetis's  period 
and  before  Berlioz  was  known. 

Scutius,  Cornells,  see  Schnyt,  Cornelis. 

Scythe  and  Hammer  (Communist  version  of  A 
Life  for  the  Czar),  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  music  by 
Michael  Glinka,  first  produced  at  Moscow,  1925.  The 
story  is:  The  moujik  Ivan  of  the  year  1613  is  replaced 
by  a  1917  moujik  Red  Revolution,  who  saves  the  Bol- 
shevists, instead  of  the  Czar,  by  leading  the  foreign 
invaders  astray.  The  Red  regiments  sing  revolutionary 
songs  as  they  enter  the  Kremlin. 

Sczadroffsky,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Wurzburg,  Aug.  28,  1828;  died  Maria- 
berg,  July  3,  1878. 

Sczuka,  Karl,  Czech  composer  and  musicologist, 
born  Schillersdorf,  June  15,  1900.  His  compositions 
include  overtures,  a  string-orchestra  serenade,  a  dance 
suite,  a  Horspiele,  songs,  entertainment  music  and  can- 
tatas. 

Sdegno  (It.),  scorn;  indignation,  disdain. 

Sdegnosamente  (It.),  scornfully. 

Sdrucciolando  (It.),  sliding;  the  equivalent  of 
glissando. 

Sdrucciolare  (It),  to  slide  down  the  piano-keys  in 
a  rapid  sweep  with  the  finger-nails,  creating  the  same 
effect  as  glissando. 

Se  (It),  if,  as  if;  se  bisogna,  if  necessary. 

Se,  a  Chinese  plucked  instrument  with  twenty-five 
strings,  each  of  which  has  its  own  movable  bridge ;  used 
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for  state  and  religious  ceremonies.  The  bridges  are 
painted  in  the  three  primary  -colors  and  in  white  and 
black. 

Seagle,  Oscar,  American  baritone,  interpreter  of 
German  Lieder  and  teacher,  born  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Oct.  31,  1877;  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  He  made 
concert  tours  of  France,  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  was  at  one  time  assistant  to  de  Reszke. 

Sealy,  Frank  L.,  American  organist,  born  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  13,  1858;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck.  Known 
for  many  years  as  the  dean  of  American  organists,  he 
was  organist  for  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  for 
over  thirty-five  years  and  was  warden  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists,  1922-32. 

Seaou-po,  Chinese  cymbals,  also  called  hsing  and  po. 

Search,  Frederick  Preston,  American  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Pueblo,  Col.,  July  22,  1889;  pupil 
at  Jena,  of  Adamoffski  in  Boston,  Mattioli  and  Rugo- 
voy  in  Cincinnati,  and  Klengel,  Schreck  and  Reger  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  played  under  Nikisch 
in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipzig,  and  toured  the 
United  States;  in  1915-16,  he  played  in  the  American 
Orchestra,  Chicago,  and,  in  1916-17,  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  His  compositions  include  a  Roman- 
tic Symphony,  an  overture,  incidental  music  to  plays, 
string  quartets,  an  Aztec  Dance  for  quartet,  'cello  so- 
natas and  songs. 

Sears,  Edmund  H.,  American  hymn  composer,  born 
in  1810;  died  in  1876;  Unitarian  minister.  He  wrote 
It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear. 

Sears,  Malcolm  Willis,  American  church  organist, 
choral  conductor  and  teacher,  born  Franklin,  Mass., 
Mar.  16,  1890;  pupil  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Boston,  and  of  Carl  Faelten ;  instructor 
at  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Seashore,  Carl  Emil,  Swedish  psychologist,  writer 
on  music  and  music  teacher,  born  Morlunda,  Jan.  28, 
1866.  He  studied  music  with  private  teachers,  attended 
Yale  University,  became  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  where  he  specialized  in  musical 
psychology,  on  which  subject  he  has  written  books  and 
articles.  He  has  devised  a  system  of  tests  for  measur- 
ing musical  talent,  these  tests  being  used  by  various 
conservatories  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Seasons,  The  (Ger.  Die  Jahreszeiten),  an  oratorio 
by  Josef  Haydn.  After  the  completion  of  The  Crea- 
tion, Freiherr  von  Swieten  persuaded  Haydn  to  begin 
another  oratorio  he  had  adapted  from  James  Thom- 
son's Seasons.  Though  he  objected  to  certain  passages 
as  unsuited  to  music,  the  work  interested  him,  and  it 
was  speedily  completed;  the  first  performances  took 
place  Apr.  24,  27  and  May  I,  1801,  at  the  Schwarzen- 
berg  palace.  On  May  29,  Haydn  conducted  it  in  the 
large  Redoutensaal  and  in  December  handed  the  score 
to  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat.  The  youthful  freshness 
of  the  work  is  striking,  but  as  he  said  himself:  "The 
Seasons  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke." 


SEATTLE— SECONDO 


Seattle  (Washington),  the  musical  center  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  an  important  orchestra  in 
the  Seattle  Symphony,  conducted  by  Basil  Cameron; 
the  Ladies  Musical  Club  and  other  groups  sponsor  a 
series  of  artist-recitals,  while  the  Seattle  Civic  Opera 
Association  present  occasional  opera  productions.  The 
Spargur  String  Quartet  is  the  leading  chamber  music 
ensemble,  while  the  choral  groups  include  the  Seattle 
Orpheons,  Junior  Amphion  Society,  Philomel  Singers, 
Apollo  Club,  Treble  Clef  Club,  Ralston  Male  Chorus, 
Svea  Male  Choir,  Norwegian  Singing  Society,  Arion 
Male  Chorus,  Amphion  Society  and  the  Nordica  Choral 
Club.  Both  the  University  of  Washington  and  the 
Cornish  School  have  music  departments ;  educational 
music  clubs  include  the  Seattle  Music  and  Art  Founda- 
tion, the  Musical  Art  Society,  Music  Study  Club,  La 
Boheme  Club,  Thursday  Music  Club  and  Euterpe  Club. 

Sebald,  Alexander,  Hungarian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Pesth,  Apr.  29,  1869;  died  Chicago, 
June  30,  1934;  pupil  of  Cesar  Thompson.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  and  quartet  in 
Leipzig,  made  extensive  tours  as  a  virtuoso,  including 
a  trip  to  America  and,  in  1907,  established  a  school  of 
his  own  at  Berlin.  He  received  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  Royal  Professor.  In  1914  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago to  teach.  He  wrote  studies  and  pieces  for  the 
violin  and  some  songs. 

Sebald,  Amalie,  German  musician,  born  Berlin,  Aug. 
24,  1787;  died  there  in  1846.  Beethoven  met  her  in 
Teplitz  and  became  enamoured  of  her.  In  1815  she 
married  a  man  named  Krause. 

Sebastian,  Georg,  Hungarian  operatic  and  sym- 
phonic conductor  and  composer,  born  Budapest,  Aug. 
17,  1903.  He  has  conducted  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  and  at  leading  opera  houses 
on  the  Continent  and  in  South  America.  His  composi- 
tions Include  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Sebastian!,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  bprn  Naples, 
Apr.  13,  1854;  died  there,  July  2,  1924.  His  works 
include  operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture,  chamber  mu- 
sic, church  music  and  songs. 

Sebastiani,  Ernesto,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Jan.  6,  1843;  died  there  in  l884-  His  works  include 
songs,  piano  works  and  operas. 

Sebastiani,  Johann,  German  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, cantor  and  conductor,  born  Weimar,  Sept.  30,  1622 ; 
died  at  Konigsberg  in  1683. 

Sebastien,  Claude,  i6th  century  French  organist  and 
theorist  of  Metz. 

Sebi  (Seba,  -Sabi),  an  ancient  Egyptian  flute  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tube  of  natural  reed,  pierced  toward 
the  lower  end,  with  five  finger-holes.  Its  modern  equiv- 
alent is  the  nei. 

Sebitu,  see  Sabitu. 

Sebor,  Karl  Richard,  Bohemian  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Brandeis,  July  18,  1843;  died 
Prague,  May  17,  1903 ;  pupil  at  the  Prague  Conserva- 


tory. He  toured  as  a  violin  virtuoso,  became  kapell- 
meister in  Erfurt  and  Prague  and  was  a  military 
bandmaster  in  Vienna.  His  compositions  include  a 
string  quartet,  a  string  quintet,  piano  pieces,  songs, 
choral  works,  operas  and  a  cantata. 

Seby,  Horvath,  Austrian  violinist,  concertmaster  and 
leader  of  the  Nuremberg  Quartet,  born  Braunau,  Feb. 
it,  1883. 

Sec  (Fr.),  Secco  (It),  dry;  simple. 

Secchi,  Benedetto,  Italian  composer,  born  Mondovi, 
Jan.  28,  1831 ;  died  Rome,  May  31,  1883.  He  com- 
posed operas  and  church  music. 

Sechter,  Simon  (pseudonym  Ernest  Heiter),  Bo- 
hemian organist,  theorist  and  composer,  born  Fried- 
berg,  Oct.  ii,  1788;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  10,  1867;  pupil 
of  Kozeluch  and  Hartmann  at  Vienna;  teacher  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  court  organist;  professor 
of  harmony  and  composition  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory; teacher  of  Henselt,  Bruckner,  Nottebohm,  Otto 
Bach,  Vieuxtemps,  Rufinatscha,  Thalberg  and  Pauer. 
He  was  a  famous  contrapuntal  composer  and  wrote 
much  church  music,  fugues  and  preludes  for  organ, 
piano  pieces  and  string  quartets. 

Seckendorff,  Karl  Siegmund,  Austrian  composer, 
born  Erlangen,  Nov.  26,  1744;  died  Ansbach,  Apr.  26, 
1785.  At  Weimar  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Goethe,  who  allowed  him  to  set  some  of  his  poems  to 
music  before  they  had  been  published.  His  songs  suc- 
cessfully reproduced  folk  music. 

Second,  an  interval  between  two  tones  whose  letter 
names  are  adjacent  as  C-D,  E-F,  etc.  There  are  three 
forms  of  seconds,  minor  seconds  which  equal  a  half- 
tone, major  seconds  which  equal  a  whole  tone,  and 
augmented  seconds  which  are  a  half  tone  greater  than 
the  major  seconds.  The  word  second  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  vocal  or  instrumental  part  in  which  the  range 
is  lower  than  the  first  part. 

Second  Diapason,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop 
used  only  in  conjunction  with  another  Diapason  on 
s  the  same  manual  and  softer  voiced  than  its  companion 
stop. 

Second  dominant,  the  dominant  of  the  dominant. 
In  harmony,  transitions  are  frequently  achieved  by 
progressing  from  the  dominant  to  its  dominant;  for 
example  in  the  key  of  C,  G  is  the  dominant,  D  is  the 
dominant  of  G. '  The  second  dominant  triad  is  the 
triad  upon  the  second  dominant;  the  second  dominant 
seventh  is  the  second  dominant  triad  with  a  third  added 
and  resolves  to  the  dominant  triad. 

Seconda  donna  (It.),  second  lady,  next  in  rank  to 
the  prima  donna. 

Secondando  (It),  supporting,  following. 
Secondary  chords,  subordinate  chords. 
Seconde  dessus  (Fr.),  second  soprano  or  mezzo- 
soprano. 

Secondo  (It.),  second;  the  lower  part  in  an  instru- 
mental or  vocal  duet. 
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SECRET  MARRIAGE— SEELIGER 


Secret  Marriage,  The  (It.  Matrimonio  segreto,  //), 
grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Giovanni  Bertatti, 
music  by  Domenico  Cimarosa,  first  produced  at  Vienna 
on  Feb.  7,  1792.  The  story  is :  Geronimo,  a  rich  and 
miserly  merchant,  has  a  young  clerk,  Paolino,  who  is 
secretly  married  to  Carolina,  his  youngest  daughter. 
Geronimo  is  desirous  of  marrying  his  daughter  Elisa 
-  to  Count  Robinson,  but  the  latter  finds  himself  attracted 
to  Carolina  rather  than  her  sister  Elisa.  Paolino,  being 
informed  of  this  fact  by  the  count  himself,  is  indignant, 
believing  the  count  to  be  seeking  only  Geronimo's 
wealth.  Although  Carolina  refuses  him  the  count  con- 
tinues to  lavish  his  attentions  on  her,  and  excites  the 
jealousy  of  Elisa,  who  creates  a  disturbance.  The  count 
agrees  to  relinquish  the  dowry  of  100,000  crowns  if 
given  Carolina  *in  marriage;  he  also  tries  to  induce 
Elisa  to  give  him  up,  but  to  no  avail,  even  though  he 
paints  himself  as  a  profligate.  Elisa,  unaware  as  are 
the  others  of  her  sister's  secret  marriage,  is  determined 
to  marry  the  count  and,  with  the  help  of  Fidalma, 
induces  Geronimo  to  send  Carolina  to  a  convent.  The 
count,  when  he  learns  that  .Paolino  and  Carolina  have 
been  secretly  married  for  more  than  two  months,  calms 
the  irate  father  by  agreeing  to  marry  Elisa. 

Secret  of  Susanna,  The,  see  Segreto  di  Susanna,  II. 

Section,  a  short  division,  including  one  or  more  pe- 
riods, of  a  composition  or  movement;  the  subdivision 
of  a  phrase. 

Secular  Music,  all  music  that  is  not  associated  with 
religious  music. 

Secund-fagott,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  used  only 
in  conjunction  with  another  16  ft.  stop  of  the  Bassoon 
family  and  softer  voiced  than  its  companion  stop.  An 
example  was  placed  by  Walcker  on  the  fourth  manual 
of  his  organ  in  the  Uhn  Cathedral. 

Sedaine,  Michel,  French  librettist,  born  Paris,  July 
4,  1719;  died  there,  May  17,  1797.  He  wrote  operatic 
texts  for  works  by  Philidor,  Mionsigny  and  Gretry. 

Seder,  Edwin  Stanley,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, organist,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Tokio,  Japan, 
Dec.  2,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Leo  Springer  and  Mabel  Stevens 
Himoe.  He  has  composed  sacred  works. 

Sedie,  Enrico  delle,  see  delle  Sedie,  Enrico. 

Sedlak,  Fritz,  contemporary  Austrian  violinist.  He 
is  the  head  of  his  own  string  quartet  in  Vienna.  In 
1927  the  quartet  gave  an  important  series  of  eight 
Schubert  concerts.  ;  • 

Sedlatzek,  Johann,  Austrian  flutist  and  composer  for 
flute,  born  Ober-Glogau,  Dec.  6,  1789;  died  Vienna, 
Apr.  n,  1866. 

See,  Orley,  American  violinist,  writer  on  music  and 
teacher,  born  Galion,  O.,  Oct.  30,  1884;  pupil  of  Emil 
Heermann,  Hugo  Heermann  and  Theodore  Spiering. 
He  has  been  violinist  in  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, taught  at  various  colleges  and  has  written  Are 
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Americans.  Musical?  and  The  Value  of  the  Left  Hand 
in  Tone  Production. 

Seeber,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  violoncellist, 
born  Weida,  June  10,  1846;  died  at  Weimar  in  1883. 

Seeber-van  der  Floe,  Hans,  German  orchestral  and 
choral  conductor,  born  May  21,  1884.  He  has  con- 
ducted the  Bluthner  Orchestra  in  Berlin  and  the  Karls- 
ruhe Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Seeboeck,  William  Charles  Ernest,  Austrian  pian- 
ist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  21,  1859; 
died  Chicago,  1907;  pupil  of  Gradener,  Epstein,  Grill, 
Nottebohm  and  Brahms  and  of  Rubinstein  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  taught  harmony  at  the  Musical  College 
of  Chicago,  111.,  and  was  organist  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  composed  two  operas,  The 
Gladiators  and  The  Missing  Link,  a  piano  quintet,  two 
concertos  and  much  other  piano  music  and  more  than 
two  hundred  songs. 

Seebohm,  Erwin,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Bergedorf,  July  17,  1901.  His  works  in- 
clude choruses  with  orchestra,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Seeboth,  Max,  German  pianist,  choral  director,  mu- 
sic critic  and  composer,  born  Magdeburg,  Mar.  14, 
1904.  His  compositions  include  an  orchestral  suite,  an 
overture,  masses,  motets,  choruses,  songs,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Seeger,  Charles  Louis,  Jr.,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Mexico  City,  Dec.  14,  1886.  He  studied 
at  Harvard  University  and  in  Europe,  and  was  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera.  From  1912-21  he 
taught  at  the  University  of  California.  He  has  made 
a  study  of  musicological  methods.  His  compositions 
include  two  masques  for  orchestra,  Dedra  and  The 
Queen's  Masque,  an  overture  for  William  Butler  Yeats' 
Shadowy  Waters,  a  violin  sonata,  chamber  music  and 
songs;  he  has  published  two  works  on  harmony. 

Seeger  (Seegr,  Seger,  Sager,  Segert  or  Zeckert), 
Joseph  Ferdinand  Norberte  Bohemian  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Repin,  Mar.  21,  1716; 
died  Apr.  22,  1782;  pupil  of  Czernohorsky  and  Benda; 
teacher  of  Kozeluh,  Maschek,  Gelinck  and  Brixi.  His 
compositions  were  largely  sacred  music. 

Seele  (Ger.),  soul;  sound-post  of  a  violin. 

Seelig,  Otto,  Dutch  teacher,  born  Rotterdam,  Jan.  2, 
1866;  director  of  the  Heidelberg  Conservatory  for 
many  years. 

Seelig,  Paul  Johann,  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Breda,  Feb.  23,  1870;  studied  in  Leipzig  and  Munich; 
active  as  conductor  in  Java  and  Siam.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs  and  piano,  ballet  and  orchestral 
works. 

Seelig-Bass,  Werner,  German  opera  composer,  born 
Brandenburg,  June  10,  1908. 

Seeliger,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Lud- 
wigdorf,  Oct..  9,  1865.  His  works  include  festival 
overture,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 


SEELING— SEGUROLA 


Seeling,  Hans,  Czechoslovakia  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Prague  in  1828;  died  there,  May  26, 
1862.  He  wrote  a  number  of  brilliant  and  highly  effec- 
tive pieces  and  studies  for  piano. 

Seeling,  J.  G.,  German  music  publisher.  He  founded 
his  firm  in  Dresden  in  1872,  and  has  specialized  in 
orchestral  music. 

Seelmann,  August,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  in  1806;  died  Dessau,  Jan.  3,  1855.  He  has  com- 
posed songs  and  choruses. 

Seemann,  Arthur  (pseudonym  Nautilus),  German 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  30,  1861;  died  Meran, 
Dec.  22,  1925.  His  works  include  chamber  music  for 
strings  and  vocal  compositions. 

Seepe,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
director,  born  Viersen,  Dec.  22,  1891. 

See-Saw-Duang,  a  Siamese  bowed  instrument  of 
two  or  more  strings,  having  a  long  neck,  cylindrical 
body  and  a  skin  belly. 

See-Saw-Oo,  a  Siamese  fiddle  with  a  globular  body, 
a  long  neck  and  two  strings  of  twine. 
Seg.,  abbreviation  for  Segue  and  of  Segno. 
Segebrecht,  Albrecht,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  July  5,  1876.     His  works 
include  an  opera,  a  singspiel,  orchestral  suites,  marches 
and  songs. 

Seger  (Segert),  Joseph  Ferdinand  Norbert,  see 
Seegerf  Joseph  Ferdinand  Norbert. 

Seghers,  Frangois  Jean  Baptiste,  Belgian  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  Brussels,  Jan.  17,  1801 ;  died  Mar- 
gency,  Feb.  2,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Gensse  and  Baillot.  He 
founded  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Paris. 

Seghizzi,  Augusto,  contemporary  Italian  composer. 
His  Christmas  oratorio,  La  nascit&  Gesu,  was  produced 
at  Gorizia  in  1902. 

Segni,  Giulio  (Giulio  da  Modena),  Italian  com- 
poser, organist  and  pianist,  born  at  Modena  in  1498; 
died  at  Rome  in  1561. 

Segnitz,  Eugen,  German  writer  and  music  critic  and 
teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Mar.  5,  1862 ;  died  Berlin,  Sept. 
25,  1927;  pupil  of  Papperitz  and  Paul.  He  wrote  on 
Reinecke,  Wagner  and  Liszt  and  arranged  some  of 
Mozart's  divertissements  for  two  pianos. 

Segno  (It.),  a  sign;  al  segno,  to  the  sign;  dal  segno, 
from  the  sign. 

Segond,  L.  A.,  igth  century  French  physician.  He 
took  vocal  lessons  from  Manuel  Garcia  and  wrote  books 
on  the  physiological,  anatomical  and  hygienic  aspects 
of  the  vocal  art. 

Segovia,  Andres,  Spanish  guitar  virtuoso,  born 
Linares,  Feb.  18,  1894.  He  studied  at  the  Granada 
Musical  Institute,  where  he  insisted  in  specializing 
on  the  guitar.  After  his  debut  in  Granada,  his  fame 
soon  traveled,  and  he  rapidly  duplicated  his  initial 
success  in  Madrid,  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany 
and  South  America.  After  six  years  of  concert  work, 


he  made  his  American  debut  in  a  recital  at  Town  Hall, 
New  York,  in  1928  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  thirty-three  more  recitals  in  and 
around  New  York  in  the  next  five  weeks.  His  pro- 
grams include  guitar  arrangements  of  works  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Schubert,  as  well  as  works  by 
Spanish  composers,  many  of  whom  have  written  com- 
positions especially  for  his  use. 

Segreto  di  Susanna,  II  (Eng.  The  Secret  of  Su- 
sanna), grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by  Enrico 
Golisciani,  music  by  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari,  first  pro- 
duced at  Munich  on  Dec.  4,  1909.  The  story  is :  Count 
Gil  has  just  been  married  to  Susanne,  and  they  are 
very  happy  until  the  count  suspects  his  wife  of  having 
a  secret.  He  tries  many  times  to  make  her  tell  him  but 
without  success.  He  cannot  account  for  the  tobacco 
smell  in  1jie  room  when  he  returns  home,  and  therefore 
believes  she  has  had  a  male  visitor.  One  day,  when 
Susanne  thinks  herself  alone,  Gil  climbs  to  the  window 
and  then  comes  the  explanation.  Susanne  is  smoking 
a  cigarette.  Realizing  his  suspicion  was  wrong,  he 
lights  a  match  for  her  next  cigarette  and  they  are  again 
happy. 

Segue  (It.),  follows;  a  direction  denoting  that  no 
stop  is  to  be  made  between  the  two  movements ;  equiva- 
lent to  attacca. 

Seguendo,  Seguente  (It.),  following. 

Seguenga  (It),  sequence. 

Seguidilla,  a  popular  Spanish  dance,  originating  in 
the  1 6th  century;  it  is  in  triple  time,  usually  in  minor. 
Some  seguidillas  are  in  slow,  others  in  fast  tempo ;  the 
Seguidilla  in  Bizet's  Carmen  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  form;  Albeniz  has  written  several  seguidillas  for 
piano  solo. 

Seguin,  Anne  Childe,  English  soprano ;  died  at  New 
York  in  1888.  She  achieved  considerable  fame  as  an 
operatic  singer  in  London  and  made  many  appearances 
in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Seguin,  Arthur  Edward  Shelden,  English  basso, 
born  London,  Apr.  7,  1809;  died  New  York,  Dec.  9, 
1852;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He 
sang  at  various  English  festivals  and  was  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden.  His  first  appearance  in  America  was 
at  the  National  Theatre,  New  York.  Afterwards  he 
formed  his  own  opera  company  which  performed  at 
various  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Segurola,  Andres  de,  contemporary  American  basso, 
baritone  and  singing  teacher.  He  sang  in  opera  in 
Europe  and  South  America  before  going  to  the  United 
States,  where,  after  an  engagement  with,  the  Hammer- 
stein  Opera  Company,  he  joined  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  in  New  York  during  the  1909-1910 
season ;  he  remained  there  as  leading  bass-baritone  for 
twelve  years.  He  has  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  as  a 
singing  teacher  and  director  of  opera  productions  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl. 
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SEHESTED— SEIDL,  ANTON 


Sehested,  Hilda,  Danish  composer,  born  in  1855. 
Her  works  include  a  ballet,  piano  pieces,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Sehlbach,  Erich,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Barmen,  Nov.  18,  1898.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  orchestral  variations,  cantatas,  a  dithyram- 
bic-rhapsody,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Sehling,  Joseph  Antonin,  Bohemian  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  at  Teising  about  1680;  died  Prague, 
Sept.  9,  1756.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  masses  and  other 
church  music  and  two  Latin  operas,  one  of  which  was 
performed  at  the  coronation  of  Maria  Theresa  as 
Queen  of  Bohemia. 

Sehnsucht  (Ger.),  longing,  yearning;  sehnsuchtlg, 
longingly. 

Sehr  (Ger.),  very;  the  Italian  equivalent  is  molto. 

Sehr  allmahlich  etwas  langsamer  (Ger.),  the  equiv- 
alent of  poco  a  poco  rallentando. 

Sehr  bewegt  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of  molto  agitato. 

Sehr  feierlich  und  gemessen  (Ger.),  the  equivalent 
of  grave  e  sostenuto. 

Sehr  gemessen  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of  molto  mod- 
crato. 

Sehr  heftig  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of  impetuosissimo. 

Sehr  langsam  und  ausdrucksvoll  (Ger.),  the  equiv- 
alent of  molto  lento  ed  espressivo. 

Sehr  lebhaft  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of  vivacissimo. 

Sehr  lebhaft  und  schnell  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of 
allegro  vivace, 

Sehr  schhell  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of  vivacissimo. 

Sehr  schnell  und  heftig  (Ger.),  the  equivalent  of 
presto  impetuoso. 

Sei  (It.),  six. 

Seiber,  Matyas,  Hungarian  violoncellist,  conductor, 
teacher,  writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Budapest, 
May  4,  1905 ;  teacher  of  the  classes  in  jazz  at  the  Hoch 
Conservatory  in  Frankfort.  He  has  composed  stage 
music,  chamber  music,  masses,  choruses  and  songs,  and 
has  written  an  important  jazz  method. 

Seibert,  Irma,  American  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27,  1888;  pupil  of  Gertrude 
Ina  Robinson  and  Elizabeth  Sloman.  She  made  her 
debut  in  New  York  in  1910,  has  appeared  frequently 
as  a  soloist  in  recitals  and  in  New  York  churches,  and 
has  been  accompanist  for  Alice  Nielsen.  She  has 
composed  for  the  harp. 

Seibert,  Louis,  German  composer  and  piano  teacher, 
born  Kleeberg,  May  22,  1833 ;  died  Eisenberg,  July  29, 
1903. 

Seiche  (Seichert),  Lorenz,  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer ;  died  Prague,  June  28,  1765.  He  wrote  vio- 
lin concertos. 

Seidel,  Arthur,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Neisse,  Apr.  13,  1849;  died  Breslau,  Mar. 
«8,  1910. 
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Seidel,  Ferdinand,  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
Falkenberg  in  1705;  pupil  of  Rosetti  in  Vienna;  court 
composer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Twelve  of 
his  minuets  for  violin  were  published  and  other  works 
remained  in  manuscript. 

Seidel,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, music  director  and  conductor;  born  Treuen- 
brietzen,  July  14,  1765;  died  Charlottenburg,  May  8* 
1831.  J  ' 

Seidel,  Hugo,  German  composer,  born  Heinpichs- 
grund,  Apr.  7,  1875.  He  has  composed  a  children's 
ballet  and  marches. 

Seidel,  Johann  Julius,  German  organist  and  writer 
on  organ  construction,  born  Breslau,  July  14  1810- 
died  there,  Feb.  13,  1856;  organist  at  St.  Christopher's 
Church  in  his  native  city.  He  wrote  a  clear  and  con- 
cise handbook,  The  Organ  and  Its  Construction. 

Seidel,  Toscha,  Russian  violinist,  born  Odessa,  Nov 
17,  1899;  pupil  of  Max  and  Alexander  Fiedemann 
After  his  debut  at  Christiania  in  1915,  he  began  his 
studies  with  Leopold  Auer,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
America  three  years  later.  His  concert  tours  have  in- 
cluded the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Australia  and 
America.  In  the  United  States  he  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite for^his  many  broadcasts  which  have  included 
several  series  of  concerts  covering  the  development  of 
violin  literature.  He  has  also  transcribed  several  well- 
known  pieces  for  violin. 

Seidelmann,  Eugen,  German  choral  director,  theatre 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Rengersdorf ,  Glatz,  Apr 
12,  1806;  died  Breslau,  July  31,  1864.  His  works  in- 
clude cantatas  and  other  vocal  works. 

Seidl,  Anton,  Hungarian  conductor,  born  Budapest 
May  7,  1850;  died  New  York,  Mar.  28,  1898.  He 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  from  1870-72,  and 
then  became  chorusmaster  at  the  Vienna  Opera  under 
Hans  Richter.  On  Richter's  recommendation  he 
worked  until  1879  with  Richard  Wagner  at  Bayreuth, 
assisting  the  great  composer  prepare  the  score  and 
parts  of  the  Ring.  He  then  became  chorusmaster  at 
the  Leipzig  City  Theatre,  and  conducted  Angelo  Neu- 
mann's famous  Wagner  cycle  until  1883,  when  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Bremen  Opera  for  two  seasons. 
He  was  engaged  by  Walter  Damrosch  and  E.  C.  Stan- 
ton  m  1885  to  conduct  the  German  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  Italian  opera  supplanted  the  German  in  1891. 
When  Wagner's  works  again  resumed  a  place  in  the 
repertoire,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  excellent 
interpretations  and  remained  at  this  post  until  his  sud- 
den death  through  ptomaine  poisoning.  In  1891  he 
succeeded  Theodore  Thomas  as  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  Concerts,  and  in  1897  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden,  London,  also  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festival  the  same  summer.  Seidl  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Wagnerian  conductors;  his  years  of  friend- 
ship and  association  with  Wagner  had  the  effect  of 
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rendering  his  interpretations  authoritative.  The  first 
six  seasons  he  conducted  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  have  the  greatest  significance  in  the  history  of 
opera  in  America,  and  were  definitely  responsible  for 
establishing  Wagner's  music  dramas  firmly  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  American  public.  He  conducted  the  Amer- 
ican premieres  there  of  Wagner's  Die  Heist er singer, 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  Siegfried,  G  otter  dawimerung, 
Rheingold;  also  the  first  complete  performance  of  the 
Ring  in  America  in  1889.  In  1938,  on  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Seidl,  Columbia  University 
in  New  York  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  remarkable 
collection  of  Seidliana.  This  contains  his  private 
library  of  eleven  hundred  orchestral  scores  and  parts, 
including  many  first  editions;  also  his  diaries,  auto- 
graphs, articles  and  many  letters  written  to  him  by  the 
musical  artists  of  his  day.  The  notebooks  which  Seidl 
kept  during  his  preparation  of  the  first  performance  of 
the  Ring  in  1876  have  great  historical  value  as  they 
contain  all  the  stage  directions.  Another  item  of  in- 
terest is  the  dramatic  poem  by  Hanz  von  Wolzogen, 
Maien-Festspiel,  which  ,was  written  for  Wagner's 
sixty-fifth  birthday,  and  was  acted  by  Wagner's  chil- 
dren with  music  from  the  Ring,  arranged  by  Seidl. 
There  are  also  numerous  letters  from  Cosima  Wagner 
and  her  children. 

Seidl,  Arthur,  German  musicologist,  writer  and  music 
critic,  born  Munich,  June  8,  1863;  died  Dessau,  Apr. 
n,  1928.  He  studied  philosophy  and  literature  at 
Munich,  Tubingen,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  and  music  with 
O.  Paul,  Fritz  Stade,  Ferdinand  Langer,  Philipp  Spitta 
and  H.  Bellermann.  He  then  became  a  critic  in  Dres- 
den and  Hamburg,  published  Nietzsche's  works  at 
Weimar,  was  an  editor  in  Munich,  musical  manager  of 
the  Dessau  Court  Theatre  and  a  teacher  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  He  has  written  many  important  treatises 
on  various  phases  of  music,  including  Richard  Strauss, 
a  Character  Study,  three  volumes  of  Wagneriana,  Mod- 
ern Conductors,  Lisstiana  and  Zur  Musik-Dramaturgie. 

Seidler,  Ferdinand  August  Karl,  German  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  13,  1778;  died  there, 
Feb.  27,  1840.  He  toured  extensively  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Spohr.  As  a  composer  he  is  represented 
only  by  a  song  to  words  by  Schiller. 

Seifert,  Adolf,  Bohemian  choral  director,  editor  and 
composer,  born  Asch,  June  28,  1902;  he  has  written 
a  cantata,  choruses  (some  with  orchestra)  and  songs, 
and  has  edited  folk  songs. 

Seifert,  Eduard,  German  trumpet  player,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  29,  1870;  he  has  written 
a  trumpet  method,  studies  and  fantasias. 

Seifert,  Emil  Karl,  German  violinist,  conductor, 
teacher,  writer  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  6, 
1849.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  violin  virtuoso  at  nine 
and,  after  touring  for  a  number  of  years,  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  taught  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory in  Baltimore,  and  conducted  in  New  York. 


His  compositions  include  an  overture,  an  orchestral 
march,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Seifert,  Erich,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Hildburghausen,  Feb.  3,  1894;  among  his  compositions 
are  an  opera  and  operettas,  and  arrangements  of  the 
works  of  Paul  Preil. 

Seifert,  Ernst,  German  organ  builder,  born  Sulzdorf , 
Meiningen,  May  9,  1855;  died  at  Cologne  (?).  He 
made  several  important  organs. 

Seifert,  Oskar,  German  composer,  arranger  and  pub- 
lisher, born  Eppendorf,  May  15,  1884;  he  specializes 
in  bandonium  music. 

Seifert,  Peter,  German  writer  and  music  editor,  born 
Dusseldorf ,  Feb.  4,  1895 ;  he  is  the  author  of  an  opera 
guide. 

Seifert,  Uso,  German  composer,  organist  and  editor, 
born  Romhild,  Thuringia,  Feb.  9,  1852 ;  died  Dresden, 
June  4,  1912;  he  wrote  much  organ  music  and  edited 
classic  organ  works. 

•  Seiffert,  Alexander,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Deutsch-Neukirch,  Leobschiitz,  Dec.  19,  1850; 
died  Glogau,  Nov.  24,  1916;  he  wrote  choruses  and 
songs. 

Seiffert,  Ernst,  see  Tauber,  Richard. 

Seiffert,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Bremen,  Apr.  24,  1856 ;  died  there,  Apr.  4,  1929. 
He  composed  choral,  violin,  piano  and  orchestral  works 
and  also  wrote  books  on  theory. 

Seiffert,  Max,  German  music  editor  and  writer,  born 
Beeskow-on- Spree,  Feb.  9,  1868;  studied  musical  sci- 
ence and  literature  under  Philipp  Spitta.  He  edited 
the  complete  works  of  Sweelinck,  published  in  twelve 
volumes. 

Seifhardt,  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Steinbach,  Nov.  21,  1851 ;  died  Dresden, 
Feb.  28,  1918;  he  wrote  choruses,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Seifriz,  Max,  German  composer,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Rottweil,  Wurttemberg,  Oct.  9,  1827 ;  died 
Stuttgart,  Dec.  20,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Taglichsbeck.  His 
works  include  a  concert  cantata,  a  symphony,  male  and 
mixed  choruses  and  (with  E.  Singer)  a  violin  method. 
Seller,  C.  Linn,  American  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Philadelphia,  Mar.  30,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Bagley  at 
Rochester.  He  conducted  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas  for  the  Savoy  Opera  Company  at  Philadelphia 
and  trained  a  mixed  chorus,  called  The  Singers,  at 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Among  his  compositions  are  The 
Builders  and  At  the  Green  Bear  Inn  for  male  chorus, 
other  choral  works  for  various  combinations  of  voices 
with  and  without  orchestra,  and  a  symphonic  poem, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Seiler,  Emma,  German  vocal  teacher  and  writer, 
born  at  Wiirzburg  in  1821 ;  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
After  studying  under  Wieck  and  Helniholtz,.  in  1866 
she  opened  a  vocal  school  at  Philadelphia.    An  authori- 
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tative  voice  specialist,  she  wrote,  in  1869,  an  important 
treatise  on  The  Voice  in  Singing. 

Seller,  Joseph,  German  composer,  organist  and 
writer,  born  Liigde,  near  Pyrmont,  Jan.  15,  1823 ;  died 
May  29,  1877 ;  pupil  of  Reissiger  and  Johann  Schneider. 
He  composed  masses,  and  wrote  articles  for  musical 
periodicals. 

Seipt,  Sophie,  igth  century  German  composer;  her 
works  include  Drei  Romanzen,  Fantasie  and  other 
pieces  for  violoncello  and  for  piano. 

Seiss,  Isidor  Wilhelm,  German  pianist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  23,  1840; 
died  Cologne,  Sept.  25,  1905;  pupil  of  Wieck,  Otto 
and  Hauptmann.  He  had  much  success  as  a  concert 
pianist  and  was  appointed  teacher  of  piano  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory.  In  1878  he  received  the  hon- 
orary title  of  Royal  Professor.  He  was  conductor  of 
the  Cologne  Musical  Society,  and  had  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  in  that  city.  His  compositions,  chiefly 
educational  works  for  the  piano,  are  tasteful  and  of 
high  calibre.  He  made  excellent  arrangements  of  some 
of  Beethoven's  dances. 

Seiteki,  a  Japanese  transverse  flute  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin. Made  of  plain  bamboo,  it  has  six  finger-holes. 
Between  the  upper  finger-hole  and  the  lip-hole  there  is 
an  additional  hole  covered  with  paper,  which  gives  the 
instrument  a  peculiar  buzzing  effect. 

Seitenbewegung  (Ger.),  oblique  motion. 

Seitensatz  (Ger.),  a  second  or  secondary  theme,  as 
in  the  sonata  form. 

Seitz,  Ernest,  Canadian  pianist,  born  Hamilton, 
Ont,  Feb.  29,  1892.  After  studying  under  A.  S.  Vogt 
at  the  Toronto  Conservatory,  under  Josef  Lhevinne  at 
Berlin  and,  later,  under  Ernest  Hutcheson  at  New 
York,  he  taught  at  the  Toronto  Conservatory  and  be- 
came a  well-known  pianist. 

Seitz,  Friedrich  (Fritz),  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Gtintersleben,  near  Gotha,  June  12,  1848; 
died  Dessau,  May  22,  1918.  After  study  under  Uhlrich 
and  Lauterbach,  he  became  concertmaster  at  Magde- 
burg and  Dessau;  he  wrote  violin  pieces,  violin  con- 
certos with  piano  and  three  children's  trios. 

Seitz,  Karl,  German  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Gelsenkirchen,  Apr.  i,  1894;  he  has  written 
motets  and  choral  songs. 

Seitz,  Karl,  German  teacher,  choral  director,  can- 
tor, organist  and  composer,  born  Bayreuth,  Apr.  6, 
1844;  died  Hof,  Bavaria,  Oct.  20,  1905 ;  he  wrote  men's, 
mixed  and  children's  choruses,  duets  and  songs. 

Seitz,  Robert,  German  music  publisher,  piano  manu- 
facturer and  editor,  born  Leipzig,  Apr.  8,  1837 ;  died 
there,  Sept.  26,  1889.  First  a  publisher,  he  later  made 
pianos  and  edited,  for  a  time,  his  own  music  magazine. 

Seixas,  Jose  Antonio  Carlos  de,  Portuguese  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Coimbra,  June  u,  1704;  died 
Aug.  25,  1742.  He  wrote  choral  works  and  toccatas 
for  piano  and  organ. 
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Sejan,  Nicolas,  French  organist,  vocal  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Mar.  19,  1745 ;  died  there,  Mar. 
16,  1819;  pupil  of  Forqueray.  He  succeeded  Couperin 
at  the  Royal  Chapel  and  taught  at  the  Royal  Vocal 
School.  He  wrote  six  violin  sonatas,  piano  sonatas, 
three  piano  trios  and  music  for  organ  and  piano. 

Sekles,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  born  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  June  20,  1872;  died  there,  Dec.  15,  1934. 
He  entered  the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort,  where 
his  teachers  were  Uzielli,  Scholz,  Knorr  and  Humper- 
dinck.  After  his  graduation  he  conducted  theatre  or- 
chestras in  Heidelberg  and  Mayence;  later  becoming 
a  teacher  at  his  alma  mater.  On  the  death  of  Scholz, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  departments  of  counterpoint, 
form,  composition  and  instrumentation.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Hindemith  and  Gerster.  In  1923  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  a  post  he  held 
until  political  conditions  made  his  position  untenable. 
His  first  composition  to  achieve  widespread  recogni- 
tion was  a  serenade  for  eleven  instruments.  His  opera 
Scheheresade  has  been  performed  many  times  in 
Europe,  and  Gesichte  for  orchestra  was  introduced  in 
America  by  Leopold  Stokowski.  Other  works  are  the 
operas  Die  Hochzeit  des  Faun  and  Die  Zehn  Kiisse, 
the  ballet  Der  Geburtstag  der  Infantin,  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music,  and  a  'cello  sonata. 

Selby,  Bertram  Luard,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Ightham,  Kent,  Feb.  12,  1853;  died  in 
Jan.,  1919;  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.  Among 
other  posts,  he  held  those  of  organist  first  at  Salisbury 
and  later  at  Rochester  Cathedral.  He  wrote  operas 
and  operettas,  vocal  and  church  music,  chamber  works 
and  pieces  for  the  organ. 

Selby,  William,  English  organist,  harpsichordist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  in  England  in  1738;  died 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1798.  Coming  to  Boston  about 
1771,  after  having  been  an  organist  in  England,  he 
became  organist  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  from  1777  at 
King's  Chapel,  Boston.  He  also  sold  groceries  and 
liquor,  played  the  harpsichord,  taught  music,  organized 
concerts  and  composed.  According  to  Sonneck's  Con- 
cert Life  in  America,  the  musical  life  of  Boston  in  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  i8th  century  centered  around 
Selby.  His  own  compositions  include  songs,  anthems, 
organ  voluntaries  and  fugues,  a  harpsichord  concerto 
and  a  quartet  sonata. 

Selden,  Camile,  see  Krinitz,  Madame  de. 

Selden,  Gisela,  Hungarian  composer  and  writer, 
born  Budapest,  June  6,  1884;  pupil  of  Bartok.  Among 
her  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music  and 
songs ;  she  also  wrote  a  life  of  Busoni. 

Seldener,  Henrik  Johan  Fritiof,  Swedish  organist, 
born  Gothenburg,  Apr.  30,  1829;  died  Landskrona, 
Dec.  4,  1888.  An  organ  virtuoso,  he  was  highly  re- 
garded as  a  player  of  Bach. 

Seligmann,  Hippolyte  Prosper,  French  composer 
and  concert  violoncellist,  born  Paris,  July  28,  1817 ;  died 
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Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  5,  1882.  A  pupil  of  Norblin,  he 
made  long  tours.  He  wrote  'cello  pieces  and  songs. 

Seligmann,  Hugo,  Danish  composer  and  writer, 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1877;  his  compositions  include 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Seligmann,  Julius,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Hamburg  in  1817;  died  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, May  4,  1903 ;  he  taught  piano  and  violin  at  Glas- 
gow and  wrote  piano  pieces. 

Seligmann-Ferrara,  R.,  German  teacher,  born  Co- 
logne, June  19,  1887;  he  is  director  of  the  Brahms  Con- 
servatory at  Hamburg. 

Selin,  Yrjo,  Finnish  violoncellist,  born  at  Vaasa  in 
1897 ;  pupil  of  O.  Fohstrom,  Hekking  and  Casals.  He 
has  played  in  Finland  and  Norway,  and  with  the  Arve- 
sen  Quartet  at  Oslo. 

Seling,  Emil,  Austrian  theatre  conductor,  choral  di- 
rector, teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  25, 
1868 ;  pupil  of  Hanslick  and  Bruckner.  His  composi- 
tions include  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Sell,  Joseph,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Tegernheim,  Apr.  21,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Riidinger.  He  has 
written  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Selle,  Gustav  F.,  German  vocal  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1829;' died  Freienwalde,  Aug.  31,  1913; 
he  wrote  instructive  song  books  for  schools,  choruses 
and  choral  songs. 

Selle,  Thomas,  German  composer,  cantor  and  musi- 
cal director,  born  Zorbig,  Saxony,  Mar.  23,  1599;  died 
Hamburg,  July  2,  1663.  For  twenty  years  he  held 
musical  positions  at  Hamburg.  He  wrote  many  madri- 
gals, motets  and  sacred  and  secular  songs,  including 
settings  of  poems  by  Rist. 

Bellinger's  Round,  a  dance  of  unknown  origin  that 
became  popular  during  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries. 
The  tune  for  the  Bellinger  Round  was  full  of  vigor; 
a  copy  of  it  with  variations  by  Byrd  is  in  The  Fitz- 
william  Virginal  Book.  Frequent  mention  of  this 
dance  is  made  in  literature  of  the  period. 

Sellner,  Joseph,  German  oboe  virtuoso,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Landau,  Bavaria,  Mar.  13,  1787;  died 
Vienna,  May  17,  1843.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  Vienna  court  opera,  taught  at  the  Conservatory  and 
wrote  a  theoretical  .and  practical  method  for  the  oboe, 
still  considered  a  standard  work.  His  other  composi- 
tions include  oboe  concertos,  a  quartet  for  oboe  and 
strings  and  an  Introduction  and  Polonaise  for  oboe  and 
orchestra. 

Selma  y  Salaverde,  Fray  Bartolome,  early  17th  cen- 
tury Spanish  composer  and  bassoonist;  he  wrote  vocal 
works. 

Selmer,  Johan,  Norwegian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Christiania,  Jan.  20,  1844;  died  Venice,  July  22, 
1910;  pupil  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  Paul  and  Richter. 
He  conducted  the  Christiania  Philharmonic  concerts 
from  1883  to  1886,  and  after  that  lived  chiefly  abroad, 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  composition.  He  wrote  a 


number  of  large  orchestral  works,  pieces  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  numerous  songs,  unaccompanied  male  cho- 
ruses, and  arrangements  of  folk  melodies. 

Selnecker  (Selneccer),  Nikolaus,  German  com- 
poser, organist,  teacher  and  director,  born  Hersbruck, 
near  Nuremberg,  Dec.  6,  1528;  died  Leipzig,  May  24, 
1592.  An  eminent  theologian,  he  wrote  the  words  and 
music  of  many  hymns. 

Selva,  Blanche  Marie,  French  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Brive,  Correze,  Jan.  29,  1884;  pupil  of 
Vincent  d'Indy.  A  teacher  at  the  Schola  Cantorum 
in  Paris  and  at  the  conservatories  of  Prague  and  Strass- 
burg,  she  has  performed  all  of  Bach's  works  in  con- 
cert. In  1902  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  modern 
French  composers,  and  gave  programs  of  their  works 
at  the  National  Society  of  Music  and  at  the  Libre 
Esthetique,  Brussels.  She  wrote  interesting  works  on 
musical  interpretation  and  on  piano  teaching. 

Selz,  Gaston,  French  composer,  born  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine,  1873.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
organized  school  singing  competitions,  and  composed 
operettas,  a  dance  poem  and  songs. 

Sem.,  abbreviation  for  Sempre. 

Sem  (Akkadian  Halhallata),  a  Sumerian  double 
reed  pipe,  usually  of  bronze  or  copper  but  sometimes 
of  silver,  about  ten  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three- 
sixteenths  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  used  in  religious 
services  and  other  celebrations  connected  with  the  tem- 
ples. 

Sem,  Arns  van  Erpekum,  Norwegian  pianist, 
teacher  and  critic,  born  Oslo,  May  i,  1873.  After 
study  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  he  played  in  Germany  until 
an  injury  to  his  hand  cut  short  that  career.  Music 
critic  for  an  Oslo  paper,  for  a  time  he  was  leader  of 
the  Opera-Comique  opera  school  there. 

Sembach,  Johannes,  German  tenor,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  9,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Wich- 
mann,  Irrgang,  Felix  Schmidt,  Heinemann  and  Roth- 
muhl.  He  was  engaged  for  the  State  opera  in  Vienna, 
and  soon  added  the  Wagner  roles  to  his  repertory; 
also  studying  lieder  with  Gustav  Walter.  After  many 
operatic  appearances  in  Europe,  he  was  engaged  by 
Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York.  Later  he  sang  Siegfried  in  the  open-air  per- 
formances at  New  Haven,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis. 

Sembrich,  Marcella  (real  name  Praxede  Marcel- 
line  Kochanska),  Polish  soprano,  born  Wisniewczyk, 
Galicia,  Feb.  15,  1858;  died  in  1935.  She  received 
lessons  in  piano  and  violin  playing  from  her  father, 
Kasimir  Kochanski,  from  the  time  she  was  four  years 
of  age.  In  1869  she  studied  at  the  Lemberg  Con- 
servatory with  W.  Stengel  and  Brustermann,  and  sang 
in  the  Conservatory  chorus.  Franz  Liszt,  on  hearing 
her  sing,  although  she  had  never  had  a  vocal  lesson, 
told  her  she  had  the  voice  of  an  angel.  In  1875  she 
studied  singing  with  Viktor  Rokitansky  in  Vienna,  and 
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from  G.  B.  Lamperti,  Jr.,  in  Milan.  In  1877  sne  mar- 
ried her  former  teacher,  W.  Stengel,  and  went  with 
him  to  Athens,  where  she  made  her  operatic  debut  in 
1877  as  Elvira  in  Bellini's  Puritani.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  where  she  studied  German  operatic 
roles  with  Richard  Lewy,  and  made  her  German  debut 
at  Dresden  in  1878  as  Lucia,  remaining  there  for  two 
years.  She  also  sang  Lucia  at  her  London  debut  in 
1880.  Her  New  York  debut  took  place  in  1883  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  again  as  Lucia.  She  con- 
tinued her  studies  with  Francesco  Lamperti  in  Milan 
in  1884,  and  from  then  on  sang  in  all  the  leading  opera 
houses  of  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Scandi- 
navia and  Russia.  In  1898  she  became  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York, 
and  remained  there  until  her  retirement  in  1909.  She 
was  the  foremost  exponent  of  "Bel  Canto"  and  was  also 
a  fine  concert  singer.  Violetta  was  the  favorite  of  her 
forty  operatic  roles ;  other  roles  included  Rosina,  Zer- 
lina,  Susanna,  Gilda,  Amina,  Dinorah  and  Marguerite. 
She  retired  at  the  height  of  her  brilliant  career,  and 
taught  voice  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Semet,  Theophile  (Aime  fimile),  French  drum- 
mer and  composer,  born  Lille,  Sept.  6,  1824;  died  Cor- 
beil,  near  Paris,  Apr.  15,  1888;  pupil  of  Halevy. 
Drummer  at  the  Paris  Opera  for  many  years,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  operas,  as  well  as  songs,  a  cantata*  part 
songs  and  airs  de  ballet. 

Semiramide,  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Gaetana 
Rossi,  music  by  Giacomo  Antonio  Rossini,  first  pro- 
duced on  Feb.  3,  1823,  at  Venice.  The  story  is :  Ninus, 
King  of  Babylon,  has  been  murdered  by  his  wife,  Semi- 
ramide; assisted  in  this  foul  deed  by  Prince  Assur, 
who,  through  his  complicity  in  the  plot,  expects  to 
curry  favor  with  Queen  Semiramide.  His  ultimate 
object  is  to  usurp  the  place  of  her  husband  as  king 
and  to  have  himself  proclaimed  King  of  Babylon. 
However,  Queen  Semiramide  is  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some commander  of  her  army,  Arsaces,  who  is  really 
her  own  son,  but  only  Oroe,  a  priest  of  the  temple, 
knows  of  the  relationship;  Arsaces  is  in  love  with  the 
royal  Princess  Azema.  The  gates  of  the  tomb  of 
Ninus  are  opened  by  invisible  hands  and  the  shade 
of  the  late  king  publicly  announces  that  Arsaces  will 
be  his  successor.  Knowing  that  Arsaces  plans  to  visit 
the  tomb,  Assur  conceals  himself  therein;  Semiramide 
goes  there  to  warn  him.  Assur  makes  a  vicious  lunge 
with  his  sword  at  Arsaces,  but  Semiramide  interposes 
her  own  body  and  is  killed.  A  terrific  struggle  be- 
tween Assur  and  Arsaces  ensues,  in  which  the  former 
suffers  death.  Thereupon  Arsaces  ascends  the  throne, 
and  takes  Azema  for  his  Queen. 

Semitone.  An  interval  of  half  a  whole  tone.  Semi- 
tones may  be  classified  as  diatonic  if  taken  from  the 
leading  tone  to  the  upper  tonic,  chromatic  if  the  inter- 
val between  any  tone  of  the  scale  and  its  sharp  or  flat, 
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mean  or  tempered  if  it  is  any  two  adjoining  tones  on 
the  piano. 

Semmann,  Liborius,  American  musical  educator, 
born  Graf  ton,  Wis.,  Oct.  30,  1873.  He  has  taught  in 
Wisconsin  for  many  years. 

Semp.,  abbreviation  for  Sempre. 

Semple,  Arthur  Emil,  Canadian  flutist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Toronto,  Mar.  9,  1876.  After  study- 
ing at  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
he  was  flutist  in  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
taught  at  the  Toronto  College  of  Music.  His  com- 
positions include  a  communion  service,  a  cantata,  flute 
pieces  and  anthems. 

Semplice  (It.),  simple,  plain. 

Semplicimente  (It.),  simply;  unaffectedly. 

Semplicita,  con  (It.),  with  simplicity. 

Sempre  (It.),  always,  continually. 

Sena,  pennaro  de,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Naples  (?)  ;  died  there,  Dec.  22,  1924;  he  wrote  salon 
pieces  for  piano  and  canzone. 

Senaille,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1687;  died  there,  Oct.  15, 
1730.  His  father  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  violons 
du  Roi.  He  first  studied  under  Queversin  and  later 
with  Jean  Baptiste  Anet,  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  and  with 
Tommaso  Antonio  Vitali.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1720,  where  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  daughter  of  the 
then  Regent  of  France,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  secured  him 
a  position  in  the  court  band.  He  also  played  in  the 
"Concerts  Spirituel"  and  became  a  member  of  the 
private  band  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  influential  violinists  of  his  day  in  France,  and 
by  introducing  Italian  violin  methods,  did  much  for 
the  development  of  the  French  school.  He  was  also 
an  excellent  teacher;  his  two  pupils,  Guignon  and 
Guillemain,  carried  on  his  traditions.  His  compositions 
clearly  show  the  influence  of  Corelli,  and  consist  of 
five  books  of  sonatas  for  violin  alone,  each  of  which 
contains  ten  sonatas. 

Senart,  Maurice,  French  music  publisher,  born  Jan. 
29,  1878.  He  founded  a  publishing  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  best  classical  works  accessible  to 
the  public  at  reasonable  prices.  "Under  the  artistic  di- 
rection of  Vincent  d'Indy,  a  large  edition  was  under- 
taken, including  vocal  works  edited  by  Henry  Expert, 
eight  volumes  of  music  by  contemporary  organists  and 
chamber  music.  In  1920  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Soci&te  anonyme  des  Editions  Maurice 
S&nart.  Since  its  inception  the  firm  produced  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  modern  and  ancient  music,  including 
the  Cortot  edition  of  Chopin,  the  d'Indy  editions  of 
Bach  and  Schumann;  also  works  by  Honegger  and 
Dupre. 

Senefelder,  Alois,  Czech  music  lithographer,  born 
in  Prague,  Nov.  6,  1771 ;  died  in  Munich,  Feb.  26, 
1834;  inventor  of  lithography.  He  associated  himself 
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with  Breitkopf  in  Leipzig,  and  later  with  Job.  Andre 
in  Offenbach,  finally  establishing  his  own  firm  in  Vi- 
enna about  1800. 

Seneke,  Teresa,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Chieti 
about  1848;  died  there  in  Nov.,  1875;  her  works  in- 
clude the  opera  Le  Due  Amiche  (produced  at  Rome), 
piano  music,  dances  and  numerous  songs. 

Senesino,  Francesco  Bernard!,  Italian  male  so- 
prano, born  at  Siena  in  1680;  died  about  1750.  A  pu- 
pil of  Bernacchi,  he  sang  successfully  at  Dresden  and 
from  1720-33  under  Handel  at  London. 

Senff,  Bartholf  Wilhelm,  German  music  publisher, 
born  Friedrichshall,  near  Coburg,  Sept.  2,  1815;  died 
Badenweiler,  June  24,  1900.  Entering,  when  young, 
Kistner's  publishing  firm  at  Leipzig,  where  he  began 
to  issue  the  well-known  periodical,  "Signale  fur  die 
musikalische  Welt,"  which  he  edited  until  his  death. 
In  1847  he  founded  his  own  business.  His  catalogue 
reveals  original  publications  of  works  by  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Liszt,  Schumann,  Franz  Jensen,  Bruch,  Sara- 
sate,  and  many  others.  In  1907  the  business  and  the 
magazine  were  sold  to  N.  Simrock,  of  Berlin. 

Senff,  Richard,  German  composer,  vocal  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Mori,  near  Halle,  May  8,  1858; 
died  Diisseldorf,  Feb.  22,  1932;  studied  at  Halle  and 
Berlin.  He  wrote  songs  and  chamber  music  works. 

Senfft  von  Pilsach,  Gottfried  Arnold,  German  con- 
cert singer,  born  Gramenz,  Pomerania,  Mar.  15,  1834; 
died  Marburg,  Mar.  7,  1889;  pupil  of  Teschner,  Sieber 
and  Julius  Stockhausen. 

Senfl  (Senffl,  Senfel),  Ludwig,  German  contrapun- 
talist,  born  at  Zurich  about  1492 ;  died  at  Munich  about 
ISS5;  Pupil  and  successor  of  Heinrich  Isaak,  musical 
director  of  the  Imperial  Chapel.  In  1530  he  became 
conductor  of  the  court  orchestra  at  Munich.  He  was 
Martin  Luther's  favorite  composer;  most  of  his  com- 
positions were  church  music, 

Senfter,  Johanna,  German  composer,  born  at  Op- 
penheim  in  1880;  pupil  of  Max  Reger.  Her  works 
include  four  symphonies,  chamber  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Senftleben,  Johann,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Friedersdorf  in  1874;  died  Berlin,  June  19, 
T934  >*  he  wrote  motets  and  male  choruses. 

Senger,  Hugo  von,  German  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Munich,  Sept.  13,  1835;  died  Geneva, 
Jan.  18,  1892.  After  having  studied  philosophy,  he 
turned  to  music  and  became  an  orchestra  leader  at  St. 
Gall,  an  opera  conductor  and  conservatory  teacher  at 
Zurich,  and  conductor  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  and 
Societe  de  Chant  Sacre  at  Geneva.  He  wrote  can- 
tatas, orchestral  works,  choruses  and  songs. 

Senger-Bettaque,  Katharina,  German  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  Berlin,  Aug.  2,  1862;  pupil  of  Heinrich 
Dorn.  She  sang  at  Berlin,  Mayence,  Leipzig,  Rotter- 
dam, Bremen  and  elsewhere,  always  with  much  suc- 


cess, and  for  several  years  on  two  separate  contracts 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Seniloff,  Vladimir  Alexeievitch,  Russian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Viatka,  July  9,  1875;  died  Lenin- 
grad, Sept.  18,  1918;  pupil  of  Glazounoff  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and,  later,  director  of  a  private  music  school 
at  Leningrad.  He  wrote  operas,  a  symphony,  sym- 
phonic poems,  an  overture,  chamber  music,  a  suite 
for  soprano  and  orchestra,  choruses,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Senior,  Wilfred  Edward,  Scottish  pianist,  teacher, 
conductor  and  arranger,  born  Tillicoultry,  Aug.  20, 
1880.  After  study  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  and 
under  Lamperti,  he  became  prompter  at  the  Dresden 
Opera,  afterward,  in  1904,  settling  in  Glasgow  as  a 
teacher  and  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union. 
He  made  numerous  arrangements  of  old  Scottish  songs. 

Senkrah,  Anna  Loretta  Hoffman  (nee  Harkness), 
American  violinist,  born  New  York,  June  6,  1864 ;  died 
Weimar,  Sept.  5,  1900.  She  studied  under  Hilf,  Wie- 
niawski  and  Massart,  and  toured  successfully. 

Senn,  Carl,  Austrian  composer,  born  Innsbruck,  Jan. 
31,  1878 ;  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Pembaur.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  oper- 
atic works. 

Sennet  (also  spelled  Senet,  Cynet,  Signet,  Signate, 
Synnet),  a  stage  direction  used  by  i6th  century  English 
dramatists  to  indicate  a  trumpet  fanfare. 

Sensibile  (It.),  sensitive ;  Nota  sensibile,  the  leading 
note. 

Sensibilita,  con  (It.),  with  feeling. 

Senta,  the  principal  female  character  in  Wagner's 
music  drama,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  sung  by  a  so- 
prano. She  is  the  daughter  of  a  sea  captain,  securing 
the  release  of  the  Dutchman  from  his  curse  by  leaping 
from  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 

Senza  (It.),  without. 

Seounofuye,  see  Schoschi. 

Seppilli,  Armando,  Italian  conductor,  born  Ancona, 
Aug.  19,  1860;  died  Milan,  Jan.  23,  1931;  pupil  of 
Boccalini,  Bazzini  and  Ponchielli.  He  conducted  op- 
eras for  many  years  in  Italy  and  abroad. 

Septet,  a  composition  for  seven  voices  or  instru- 
ments ;  a  group  of  seven  performers. 

Septuple!,  a  group  of  seven  equal  notes  occupying 
the  time  of  4  or  6. 

Sequence,  the  repetition  of  a  melodic  phrase  and 
its  harmony  more  than  twice  in  succession,  each  repeti- 
tion either  higher  or  lower  in  pitch  than  the  first  or 
preceding  phrase.  This  is  a  favorite  .and  frequently 
overworked  device  in  musical  composition. 

Sequirilla,  Spanish  gypsy  music  written  in  five-four 
time,  known  as  zortziko  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Basque  Provinces ;  the  accent  is  on  the  first  three  beats, 
the  last  two  being  slightly  retarded. 
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Serafin,  Elena  Rakowska,  contemporary  Russian 
soprano,  born  in  Odessa;  wife  of  Tullia  Serafin.  She 
studied  in  Russia  and  Spain,  made  her  debut  at  Genoa 
and  subsequently  sang  throughout  Europe,  in  South 
America  and  in  the  United  States.  She  joined  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in  1927. 

Serafin,  Tullio,  Italian  conductor,  born  Rottanova  di 
Cavarzere,  Venice,  Dec.  8,  1878;  pupil  of  de  Angelis, 
Saladino  and  G.  Coronaro.  He  became  one  of  the 
conductors  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  1924. 

Serafino,  Georgio,  late  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker.  The  nephew  of  Santo  Serafino,  he  succeeded 
to  his  violin  business  at  Venice.  He  finished  his  vio- 
lins to  great  perfection,  copying  his  uncle's  models  to 
such  a  degree  it  is  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 
His  label  bore  the  inscription  "Georgius  Seraphin 
Sancti  nepos  fecit  Venetiis,"  and  he  branded  his  in- 
struments on  the  tail  pin. 

Serafino,  Santo  (Sanctus  Seraphin),  i8th  century 
Italian  violin  maker  who  worked  at  Venice  from  about 
1730  to  1745.  He.  was  a  native  of  Udine,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  nephew  Georgio  Sera- 
fino. His  first  violins  were  modeled  after  those  of 
Jacob  Stainer,  but  in  later  years  he  copied  the  Amatis ; 
they  are  held  at  a  high  price  by  collectors  at  the  present 
time. 

Seraphine  (Seraphina),  a  free-reed  instrument 
which  preceded  the  harmonium;  it  was  invented  in  1833 
by  John  Green  of  'London  and  improved  upon  by  W. 
E.  Evans  in  1841, 

Seraphonflote,  an  8  ft.  organ-stop  of  powerful  flute 
tone. 

Serassi,  Giuseppe  (called  "the  elder"),  Italian  organ 
builder,  born  at  Gordano  in  1694;  died  at  Crema  in 
1760;  the  firm  he  founded  was  long  carried  on  by 
his  descendants. 

Serassi,  Giuseppe  (called  "the  younger"),  Italian 
organ  builder,  born  at  Bergamo  in  Nov.,  1750;  died 
there  in  1817;  grandson  of  Giuseppe  Serassi  the  elder. 
He  made  many  organs  in  Lombardy. 

Serato,  Arrigo,  Italian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Bologna,  Feb.  7,  1877;  son  of  Francesco  Serato.  A 
pupil  of  Federigo  Sarti  at  the  Bologna  Conservatory, 
and  student  in  Germany,  he  toured  extensively  and 
subsequently  taught  at  the  Saint  Cecilia  Conservatory 
in  Rome. 

Serato,  Francesco,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  Castel- 
franco  Veneto,  Sept.  17,  1843;  died  Bologna,  Dec.  24, 
1919.  From  1871  until  his  death  he  was  a  professor 
of  the  'cello  at  the  Bologna  Academy,  where  he  trained 
many  of  the  finest  modern  ^cellists.  He  was  also  first 
'cellist  in  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  of  the 
Teatro  Comunale,  Bologna,  a  member  of  the  Trio  Bo- 
lognese  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  Quar- 
tetto  Bolognese. 
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Serdet,  Paul,  French  violin  maker,  born  Paris,  Jan. 
10,  1858.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  with  Gail- 
lard,  he  worked  with  Derazey  and  for  the  firm  H. 
Chretien  Sylvestre  before  opening  his  own  shop  at 
Paris  in  1894.  His  instruments  are  modeled  after  those 
of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius. 

Sere,  Octave,  see  Poueigh,  Marie  Octave  Geraud 
Jean. 

Serenade  (Fr.  serenade,  Ger.  standchen,  It.  sere- 
nata),  an  evening  song;  now  accepted  as  the  song  of 
a  lover  to  his  lady.  The  term  was  used  in  the  classical 
era  by  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  other  composers  as  the 
title  of  a  multi-movement  chamber  music  work ;  Brahms 
also  wrote  two  orchestral  works  with  this  title. 

Serenade,  The,  light  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Harry  B.  Smith,  music  by  Victor  Herbert.  The  first 
New  York  production  took  place  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre,  Mar.  16,  1897.  The  story  is:  The  Duke  of 
Santa  Cruz  is  about  to  resume  occupancy  of  his  an- 
cient castle,  which  has  been  used  in  his  absence  by  the 
Royal  Madrid  Brigandage  Association  as  its  main  of- 
fice. Romero,  the  president  of  the  organization,  has 
just  received  news  that  they  are  to  be  evicted,  and 
scenes  of  great  excitement  take  place.  The  Duke  of 
Santa  Cruz  is  bringing  his  ward,  Dolores,  to  the  remote 
abode  in  order  to  separate  her  from  an  ardent  suitor, 
Alvarado.  Alvarado  has  captured  the  girl's  heart  by 
his  singing,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  piece  of 
music  has  greatly  annoyed  the  Duke.  It  appears  that 
enforced  residence  at  the  castle  does  not  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  for  Dolores  soon  finds  herself  in  a 
convent.  Alvarado,  showing  as  little  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  environment  as  for  the  authority  of  the 
Duke,  gets  himself  admitted  to  a  monastery,  the 
grounds  of  which  adjoin  those  of  the  convent.  He 
teaches  the  monks  the  theme  song,  which  they  sing  as 
a  chant,  and  the  girls  in  the  convent  garden  take  up 
the  refrain.  The  Duke  calls  to  take  Dolores  away,  but 
Yvonne  has  changed  clothes  with  her  and  goes  in  her 
stead.  Yvonne  is  brought  back  to  the  castle,  where- 
upon the  bandits  capture  the  whole  party  and  force  the 
old  Duke  to  forgive  the  lovers  and  learn  to  sing  the 
hateful  serenade. 

Serenata  (It.),  serenade  (q.v.). 

Serenatella   (It.),  little  serenade, 

Serenita,  con  (It),  serenely. 

Sereno  (It.),  serene,  calm. 

Seres,  William,  middle  1 6th  century  English  music 
printer ;  associated  with  John  Day  and  others.  He  had 
a  privilege  for  printing  psalters  and  is  known  to  have 
worked  at  London  at  least  from  1548-53. 

Serieta,  con   (It.),  with  seriousness;  seriously. 

Serieux  (Serieyx),  Jean  Marie  Charles  Auguste, 
French  composer  and  writer,  born  Amiens,  June  14, 
1865;  pupil  of  Barthe,  Gedalge  and  d'Indy.  A  con- 
tributor of  musical  articles  to  various  journals  and 
author  of  books  on  musical  subjects,  his  compositions  in- 
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elude  a  violin  sonata,  a  piece  for  solo  voice  and  or- 
chestra, and  piano  and  organ  music. 

Serinda  (Sarinda),  an  East  Indian  viol,  the  body 
of  which  is  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  wood,  the  opening 
partly  covered  with  parchment,  upon  which  the  bridge 
is  placed.  It  has  three  strings  of  silk  or  gut,  and  oc- 
casionally several  sympathetic  strings. 

Serinette  (Fr.),  a  small  barrel  organ  with  ten  to 
thirteen  high-pitched  pipes;  sometimes  called  a  bird- 
organ  because  it  was  used  in  teaching  canaries  and  song- 
birds to  sing. 

Sering,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  musical  direc- 
tor, teacher  and  composer,  born  Fiirstenwalde,  Nov.  26, 
1822;  died  Hanover,  Nov.  5,  1901.  He  was  principal 
instructor  in  a  seminary  at  Strassburg,  where  he 
founded  a  German  singing  society.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  church  music,  male  choruses,  songs  and 
a  violin  method. 

Serio  (It),  serious. 

Serioso  (It.),  seriously;  gravely. 

Serkin,  Rudolf,  Bohemian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Eger,  Mar.  28,  1903.  He  studied  with  Richard 
Robert,  Joseph  Marx  and  Arnold  Schonberg,  making 
his  debut  at  the  age  of  twelve  with  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Long  tours  of  France,  England, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria  followed.  Some 
of  them  in  joint  recital  with  the  violinist,  Adolf 
Busch,  with  whom  he  made  his  American  debut  in  1933 
at  the  Coolidge  Festival  in  Washington,  his  solo  debut 
taking  place  the  same  year  under  Arturo  Toscanini,  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  also  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  recitals  of  Beethoven's  piano  and 
violin  sonatas  with  the  violinist  Adolf  Busch,  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  during  1938.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  string  quartet. 

Serly,  Tibor,  Czech  viola  player  and  composer,  born 
Nov.  25,  1900 ;  pupil  of  Zoltan  Kodaly.  He  has  written 
a  number  of  large  orchestral  works,  two  of  which  have 
been  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  with 
which  he  played  viola  for  some  ten  years. 

Sermisy,  Claude  de,  French  singer  and  composer, 
born  about  1490;  died  in  1562.  Connected  with  the 
royal  chapel  in  the  early  i6th  century,  he  was  one  of 
the  singers  at  the  funeral  of  Louis  XII.  He  showed 
extraordinary  versatility  as  a  composer,  turning  out  love 
songs,  masses  and  motets  in  rapid  succession.  Many  of 
these  retained  their  popularity  long  after  his  death, 
judging  from  the  number  of  reprints  of  his  works.  His 
manuscripts  are  preserved  in  libraries  at  Rome,  Berlin, 
Cambrai,  Bologna,  Munich  and  elsewhere. 

Sermond,  Heinrich,  German  teacher,  editor  and 
composer,  born  Heilgenstadt,  May  15,  1841 ;  he  wrote 
a  work  on  theory  and  edited  popular  German  folk 
songs. 

Seroen,  Berthe,  Belgian  singer,  born  Mechlin,  Nov. 
27, 1882.  She  studied  at  Brussels,  piano  under  Gevaerts 
and  singing  under  Dina  Beumer  and  Seguin,  and  in 


1900  made  her  debut  at  Mechlin,  thereafter  singing  at 
the  Flemish  Opera,  Antwerp,  and  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  Brussels.  In  1914  she  gave  concerts  of  mod- 
ern French  music  in  Holland  with  Evert  Cornells,  in- 
troducing there  the  songs  of  Ravel,  Debussy,  Roussel 
and  Stravinsky. 

Serow  (Serov),  Alexander  Nicholaievich,  Russian 
composer  and  music  critic,  born  Petrograd,  Jan.  23, 
1820;  died  there,; Feb.  i,  1871.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  studied  the  violoncello  with  Carl  Schuberth, 
and  after  holding  a  government  position  in  Crimea, 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  music.  He  became  a  mu- 
sic critic;  wrote  essays  on  Russian  folk  music  for  vari- 
ous periodicals,  and  lectured  at  the  Moscow  University 
and  the  Petrograd  University.  His  first  composition, 
the  opera,  Judith,  had  its  premiere  at  Petrograd  in 
1863;  its  appeal  to  the  Czar's  taste  led  to  his  being 
given  a  pension.  His  second  opera,  Rognieda  was  also 
successful,  but  he  died  before  he  had  finished  the  last 
act  of  his  third  opera,  The  Power  of  the  Enemy.  This 
was  subsequently  finished  by  his  wife,  scored  by  Solo- 
vieff,  and  produced  in  1871.  He  ranks  next  to  Glinka 
as  a  Russian  national  composer,  following  Wagner's 
example  in  writing  his  own  librettos.  Other  works  in- 
clude incidental  music  to  Nero,  an  orchestral  Danse 
Cosaque,  a  setting  of  Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke, 
church  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Serow,  Valentina  Semenovna  (nee  Bugmann), 
Russian  composer,  born  at  Moscow  in  1846;  wife  of 
Alexander  Serow.  A  pupil  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory and  of  her  future  husband,  after  her  marriage 
she  assisted  him,  and  herself  composed  several  operas. 

Serpent,  an  early  wind  instrument;  Edme  Guil- 
laume,  a  French  priest,  is  credited  with  its  invention 
about  1590.  It  has  been  superseded  in  the  modern  or- 
chestra by  the  tuba. 

Serpent,  a  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  imitating  the 
tone  of  the  instrument  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a 
species  of  Double  Corno  di  Bassetto. 

Serpentcleide,  see  Glen,  Thomas  Macbean. 

Serpenthien,  Claudius,  German  violoncellist  and 
piano  teacher,  born  Rendsburg,  Feb.  13,  1825 ;  died  San 
Bernardino,  Paraguay,  Dec.  17,  1911. 

Serpette,  Henri  Charles  Antoine  Gaston,  French 
composer,  born  Nantes,  Nov.  4,  1846;  died  Paris,  Nov. 
3,  1904 ;  pupil  of  Ambroise  Thomas  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory and  winner  of  a  Grand  prix  de  Rome.  On 
his  return  from  Italy  he  signed  a  contract  with  a  light- 
opera  house  in  Paris  and  thereafter  wrote  a  great  quan- 
tity of  operettas. 

Serpieri,  Edoardo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Spinal- 
beto  in  1839;  died  there  in  1897;  he  wrote  operas  and 
much  piano  music. 

Serra,  Giovanni,  Italian  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Genoa  in  1787;  died  there  in  Dec.,  1876; 
he  wrote  church  music,  cantatas  and  piano  pieces. 
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Serradell,  Narciso,  contemporary  Spanish  composer. 
His  most  famous  song  is  La  Golondrina. 

Serrano,  Emilio,  Spanish  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Vitoria,  Mar.  15,  1850;  studied  piano  play- 
ing under  Zabalza  and  composition  under  Eslava  and 
Arrieta.  He  began  composing  at  an  early  age,  and 
turned  his  attention  almost  immediately  to  zarzuelas. 
By  the  time  he  was  thirty-two,  he  had  an  Italian  opera 
performed  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Madrid.  Gonsalo  de 
Cordoba  was  produced  in  1898.  He  also  achieved  much 
fame  with  his  instrumental  works  which  include  two 
symphonic  poems. 

Serrano,  Jose,  Spanish  composer,  born  Sueca,  Valen- 
cia, Oct.  14,  1873.  He  is  a  popular  writer  of  zarzuelas, 
which,  although  somewhat  uneven  in  style  and  idiom, 
are  either  typically  Spanish  or  very  Italianate.  His 
best  known  work  is  La  Cancion  del  Olzrido. 

Serrano,  Luciano,  Spanish  musicologist,  born  at 
Burgos  in  1879.  He  has  written  studies  on  the  Grego- 
rian chant  in  Spain. 

Serrao,  Gioachino  Silvestro,  Portuguese  organist 
and  composer,  born  Setubal,  Aug.  16,  1801 ;  died  Ponta 
Delgada,  Feb.  20,  1877;  he  wrote  church  music  and 
organ  pieces. 

Serrao,  Jose,  Spanish  composer,  born  Sueca,  Valen- 
cia, Oct.  14,  1873;  his  works  include  a  number  of 
zarzuelas. 

Serrao,  Paolo,  Italian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
at  Filadelfia,  Catanzaro  in  1830;  died  at  Naples  in 
Mar.  1907;  pupil  of  Lanza,  Parisi,  Conti  and  Merca- 
dante.  Professor  of  composition  at  the  Naples  Con- 
servatory, he  had  most  of  the  recent  Neapolitan  con- 
ductors as  his  pupils.  He  wrote  several  operas,  an 
oratorio,  religious  music,  an  overture  and  piano  pieces. 
Serre,  Jean  Adam,  Swiss  theorist,  born  at  Geneva 
in  1704;  died  there  in  1788.  He  lived  for  many  years 
in  Paris  and  wrote  numerous  theoretical  studies. 

Serres,  Marie  Frangois  Louis  Arnal  de,  French 
organist  and  composer,  born  Lyons,  Oct.  8,  1864;  pupil 
of  Cesar  Franck.  He  was  professor  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, lyric  declamation,  and  choral  singing  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum,  Paris,  and  was  organist  at  the  Irish  Chapel. 
Among  his  orchestral  compositions  are:  Les  Caresses 
and  Les  Heures  claires.  His  choral  music,  both  sacred 
and  secular,  is  of  special  interest,  consisting  of  mo- 
tets and  other  pieces  in  French  and  Latin.  His  songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  traditions  of  Duparc  and  Chaus- 
son. 

Servais,  Adrien  Frangois,  Belgian  violoncellist,  born 
Hal,  near  Brussels,  June  6,  1807;  died  there,  Nov.  26, 
1866;  studied  with  his  father,  and  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Platel.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  rapidly  achieved  a  reputation 
as  a  violoncello  virtuoso,  after  his  debut  in  1834.  The 
next  year  he  made  his  London  debut  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition.  He  then 
returned  to  Belgium,  and  continued  his  studies  for  a 


year,  forming  the  style  of  playing  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  known.  In  1836  he  reappeared  in  Paris  with 
much  success,  and  then  made  extended  tours  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Austria,  Norway,  Russia  and  Siberia 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  1848  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  violoncello  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and 
trained  many  distinguished  pupils.  His  compositions 
include  three  concertos,  and  sixteen  fantasies  for  'cello 
and  orchestra;  also  six  etudes  for  'cello  and  piano,  with 
Gregoir;  fourteen  duos  for  'cello  and  piano  and  three 
duets  for  violin  and  'cello,  with  Leonard. 

Servais,  Frangois  (Franz)  Matthieu,  Belgian  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Petrograd,  1846;  died 
Asnieres,  near  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1901 ;  son  of  Adrien 
Frangois  Servais.  He  studied  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory with  Ferdinand  Kufferath  and  obtained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  for  his  cantata  Le  Tasse.  He  was  a 
well-known  conductor  and  Wagnerite,  and  conducted 
the  first  performances  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  and 
Siegfried  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels. 
His  life-work  as  a  composer  was  the  opera  Ion,  founded 
on  Leconte  de  Lisle's  poem  L'Apollonide. 

Servais,  Joseph,  Belgian  violoncellist,  born  Hal, 
Nov.  23,  1850;  died  there,  Aug.  29,  1885;  son  of 
Adrien  Frangois  Servais.  A  pupil  of  his  father,  he 
made  his  debut  in  a  joint  recital  with  him  at  Warsaw 
in  1867,  thereafter  becoming  solo  'cellist  at  Weimar, 
and  in  1872  a  'cello  professor  at  the  Brussels  Conserv- 
atory. He  made  his  Paris  debut  in  1875  at  a  Pasdeloup 
Concert. 

Serva  Padrona,  La  (Eng.  The  maid  mistress"), 
comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Jacopo  Angelo 
Nelli,  music  by  G.  B.  Pergolesi,  first  produced  at  Naples 
on  Aug.  28,  1733.  The  story  is:  Pandolfo,  a  bache- 
lor, has  a  maidservant  Serpina,  who  lives  in  the 
same  house,  and  because  he  never  thought  of  marrying 
her,  Serpina  plans  to  induce  him  to  propose.  She  per- 
suades Scapin  to  pose  as  a  sea-captain  and  to  ask  Pan- 
dolfo for  her  hand.  This  arouses  the  jealousy  of  Pan- 
dolfo; afraid  that  the  sea-captain  will  take  her  away, 
h$  proposes  to  Serpina,  and  she  becomes  the  "maid 
mistress." 

Servel,  Edmond,  French  violinist,  bandmaster  and 
composer,  born  Clermont-de-l'Herault,  Jan.  4,  1829; 
died  at  Montpellier  in  1881.  He  played  in  a  theater 
orchestra  and,  during  his  military  service,  conducted  a 
band.  His  works  include  operas,  cantatas  and  instru- 
mental music. 

Service,  the  complete  series  of  musical  settings  for 
regular  worship  in  the  Anglican  Church,  including  the 
music  for  morning  prayer,  communion  and  evening 
prayer. 

Servier,  Mme.  H.,  I9th  century  French  pianist, 
composer  and  vocal  teacher;  she  wrote  an  elementary 
vocal  method  and  vocal  exercises. 

Servieres,  Georges,  French  critic  and  essayist,  born 
Frejus,  Oct.  13,  1858.  He  lectured  on  musical  subjects 
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in  Austria  and  Germany,  contributed  valuable  articles 
to  French  musical  journals,  and  translated  Weber's 
Freischutz  and  Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde  into 
French. 

Serwaczynski,  Stanislaw,  Polish  violinist,  born  at 
Lublin  in  1781;  died  Lemberg,  Nov.  30,  1859;  teacher 
of  Wieniawski.  A  great  virtuoso  in  his  day,  on  a  visit 
to  Venice  he  was  favorably  compared  with  Paganini, 
surely  a  sign  of  his  pre-eminent  ability.  He  wrote 
pieces  for  violin  with  orchestra  and  with  quintet,  for 
violin  and  piano,  and  other  notable  music. 

Sesquialtera,  a  compound  organ-stop  of  two  or 
more  ranks. 

Sessa,  Aranda  del,  see  Aranda  del  Sessa. 

Sessa,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  born  Trani,  Jan.  30, 
1843;  died  Milan,  Dec.  29,  1919;  his  works  include 
operas,  a  symphony  and  romanzas. 

Sessi,  Marianne,  Italian  coloratura  singer,  born  at 
Rome  in  1776;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  10,  1847. 

Sessions,  Archibald,  contemporary  American  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster.  After  studying  under  Guilmant 
and  Dupre  at  Paris  he  was  organist  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  All  Soul's  churches  in  New  York  City,  later 
going  to  California,  where  he  became  organist  and  or- 
gan teacher  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Sessions,  Roger  Huntington,  American  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Dec.  28,  1896. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  before  studying 
music  with  Horatio  Parker  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music. 
From  1917  until  1921  he  taught  music  at  Smith  College. 
Ernest  Bloch  became  interested  in  the  manuscript  of 
one  of  his  compositions,  and  became  his  teacher.  When 
Bloch  became  director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music,  Sessions  became  his  assistant.  In  1925  he  won 
a  Guggenheim  scholarship,  and  then  spent  eight  years 
in  Europe,  living  at  Florence  for  some  time,  where 
several  of  his  best  works  were  produced,  including 
Three  Chorals  for  Organ,  Symphony,  Concerto  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra  and  Piano  Sonata.  In  1934  he 
was  commissioned  to  write  a  Symphony  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  also  written 
the  symphonic  Black  Maskers  after  AndreyefFs  play, 
piano  and  organ  music,  the  orchestral  On  the  Beach  at 
Fontana,  three  symphonies,  a  string  quartet  and  Three 
Dirges  for  Orchestra. 

Sestet  (Sestetto)  (It.),  sextet. 

Setaccioli,  Giacomo,  Italian  theorist  and  composer, 
born  Corneto  Tarquinia,  Dec.  8,  1868;  died  Siena,  Dec. 
5>  J925 ;  pupil  of  Franceschini  and  Cesare  de  Sanctis  at 
Santa  Cecilia's  Academy  in  Rome,  where  he  later  be- 
came professor  of  theory.  He  wrote  operas,  a  sym- 
phony, an  orchestral  fugue,  a  suite  for  strings  and 
harp,  and  other  large  works. 

Sethe,  Irma,  Belgian  violinist,  born  Brussels,  Apr. 
28,  1876;  pupil  of  Jokisch  (at  1:he  age  of  five),  Wil- 
helmj  and  Ysaye.  She  has  toured  with  great  success 
and  appeared  with  the  leading  orchestras.  Her  artistic 


standards  are  high;  she  has  a  full  tone  and  a  fine 
technic. 

Setterquist,  Erik  Adolf,  Swedish  organ  builder, 
born  Hallsberg,  July  4,  1809;  died  Orebro,  Apr.  13, 
1885.  He  established  his  firm  at  Hallsberg  in  1835, 
and  moved  it  to  Orebro  in  1860. 

Setti,  Giulio,  contemporary  Italian  chorusmaster, 
born  in  Italy;  he  has  been  chorusmaster  for  many 
years  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 

Settimino  (It.),  a  septet. 

Settin,  Joseph,  contemporary  Italian  violin  maker, 
born  at  Crespano.  He  made  his  first  violin  when  eleven 
years  old  and  followed  his  vocation  in  Italy  until  after 
the  World  War,  when  he  established  his  business  at 
New  York  City.  His  instruments  are  after  his  own 
model  but  show  the  influence  of  both  Guarnerius  and 
Stradivarius. 

Settlement  Music  Schools.  These  are  schools 
largely  supported  by  community  endowment  and  de- 
signed to  offer  music  instruction  to  under-privileged 
children  and  adults.  Many  fine  musicians  have  offered 
their  services  to  such  organizations  permitting  a  con- 
servatory standard  of  work  upon  the  part  of  pupils.  The 
schools  range  from  the  small  departments  in  social 
settlements  to  individual  institutions  of  conservatory 
proportions.  Chicago  has  eight  such  institutions,  among 
them  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements,  the  Henry 
Booth  House,  Hull  House  (founded  by  Jane  Addams), 
and  Northwestern  University  Settlement.  Boston  boasts 
eleven,  including  Boston  Music  School  Settlement, 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Roxbury  Neighborhood 
House  and  South  End  Music  School.  St.  Louis  has 
two,  the  more  outstanding  being  Community  Music 
Schools  Foundation.  Brooklyn  has  the  Music  School 
Settlement,  one  of  four  in  that  borough,  and  New  York 
has  twenty ;  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  Music  School, 
Community  School  of  Music,  Greenwich  House  Music 
School  and  The  Music  School  Settlement  are  the  more 
prominent.  The  Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement  is 
one  of  four  in  that  city,  and  the  Settlement  Music 
School  in  Philadelphia  is  one  of  seven  in  that  city. 

Setzkunst  (Ger.),  art  of  composition. 

Seule  (Fr.),  alone;  solo. 

Seuriot,  Auguste,  early  igth  century  French  com- 
poser and  violinist.  A  pupil  of  Jean  Kreutzer,  the  elder, 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1808,  he  later  became  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera-Comique,  but 
thereafter  left  Paris  to  live  in  the  provinces.  His  com- 
positions include  three  duos  concertans  for  violin  and 
violin  "duos  facile  et  progressif s"  on  popular  tunes. 

§evcik,  Otakar,  Czech  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Horazdowitz,  Bohemia,  Mar.  22,  1852;  died  Pisek,  Jan. 
18,  1934.  He  studied  with  his  father,  who  was  a  violin 
teacher,  and  in  1866  entered  the  Prague  Conservatory, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anton  Bennewitz.  In  1870 
he  went  to  Salzburg  as  concertmaster  of  the  Mozarteum. 
He  also  organized  concerts  in  Prague,  and  in  1873 
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his  debut  as  a  violinist  in  Vienna.  He  became  concert- 
master  of  the  Comic-Opera  there,  and  also  gave  con- 
certs in  Moscow.  In  1875  ^e  became  a  professor  at  the 
Kiev  Imperial  Music  School;  in  1892  he  went  to  the 
Prague  Conservatory  at  the  invitation  of  Bennewitz, 
who  was  its  director  at  the  time.  Most  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  with  teaching,  although  he  occasionally  played 
in  public.  One  of  his  first  pupils  at  Prague  was  Jan 
Kubelik,  then  twelve  years  old.  Sevcik  spent  six  years 
instructing  Kubelik  according  to  his  own  special  the- 
ories, and  the  great  success  of  his  pupil  soon  brought 
his  master  an  international  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
the  violin.  This  was  followed  by  the  teaching  of 
Kocian  and  Marie  Hall  with  similarly  successful  results, 
and  soon  he  was  so  besieged  by  pupils  he  was  only  able 
to  accept  a  small  number  of  applicants.  Among  his 
famous  pupils  were  the  sons  of  Wilhelmj  and  Hugo 
Heermann,  the  daughter  of  Wieniawski,  Zacharewitsch, 
Michel  de  Sicard,  Walter  Schulze,  Vivien  Chartres, 
Leon  Sametini,  Zimbalist,  Daisy  Kennedy  and  many 
other  distinguished  violinists.  His  system  was  very 
thorough;  he  published  a  method  which  is  of  great 
value.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  Part  one  being 
a  Violin  Method  for  Beginners,  Part  two  Studies  Pre- 
paratory to  the  Shake,  Part  three,  School  of  Violin 
Technique,  and  Part  four,  School  of  Bowing  Technic, 
containing  more  than  four  thousand  varieties  of  bowing. 

gevcik-Lhotsky  Quartet,  The,  contemporary  Czech 
quartet,  founded  at  Warsaw  in  1903.  It  was  originally 
known  as  the  Sevcik  Quartet,  the  name  of  the  first 
violin  being  added  at  a  later  date.  The  members  were 
Bohuslav  Lhotsky,  first  violin ;  Karel  Prochazka,  second 
violin ;  Karel  Moravec,  viola ;  and  Bohuslav  Vaska,  vio- 
loncello ;  Lhotsky,  Prochazka  and  Moravec  all  had  been 
pupils  of  Sevcik.  This  organization  has  toured  suc- 
cessfully in  Russia,  Europe  and  England. 

Seven  Last  Words,  a  work  for  string  quartet  by 
Josef  Haydn.  Haydn  was  invited  by  the  Marques  de 
Ureiia  and  the  Marques  de  Meritos  to  write  interludes 
for  the  Good  Friday  ceremony  at  Cadiz  Cathedral  in 
1785.  "This  ceremony  consists  of  a  long  meditation  on 
the  three  hours  of  the  agony  of  the  Redeemer,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  priest  mounts  the  pulpit  and  pro- 
nounces one  of  the  Seven  Words  and  then  develops  a 
pious  meditation  upon  it;  after  which  he  prostrates 
himself  before  the  altar,  while  a  piece  of  symphonic 
music  is  performed  adapted  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
original  score  of  the  Seven  Words  was  composed  for 
different  instruments,  and  each  number  except  the  prel- 
ude and  finale  was  preceded  by  a  bass  recitative  announc- 
ing the  sacred  text.  It  was  published  in  this  form  in 
1787;  shortly  afterwards,  a  new  edition  appeared,  ar- 
ranged by  Haydn  for  string  quartet  and  published  in 
1801.  The  work  was  originally  composed  for  arid  per- 
formed by  various  groupings  of  instruments  and  voices, 
the  entire  performance  calling  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinets, 
tympani  and  double  bass  with  string  quartet.  They  are 
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not,  in  their  revision,  string  quartets  in  the  classic  sense, 
and  consequently  not  included  with  Haydn's  quartets, 

Seventeenth,  a  i^  ft,  organ-stop,  sounding  the 
major  third  above  the  Super  Octave. 

Seventh,  an  interval  that  includes  seven  notes. 
There  are  three  forms  of  intervals  of  the  seventh;  (i) 
major  sevenths,  any  interval  that  is  equivalent  to  that 
formed  by  the  first  and  the  seventh  tones  of  the  major 
scale;  (2)  minor  sevenths,  major  sevenths  contracted 
by  a  half -step,  (3)  diminished  sevenths  which  are  major 
sevenths  contracted  by  a  whole  step.  All  chords  of  the 
seventh  are  made  up  of  four  tones,  including  root,  third, 
fifth  and  seventh. 

Severac,  Joseph  Marie  Devdat  de,  French  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Felix-de-Caraman,  July  20,  1873; 
died  Ceret,  Mar.  24,  1921 ;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  painter  and  also  an  ardent  music  lover.  He 
entered  the  Conservatory  of  Toulouse,  where  his  teach- 
ers were  Sizes  and  Hugounenc;  later  he  went  to  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  studying  there  under  Albert  Magnard 
and  Vincent  d'Indy.  After  completing  his  studies  he 
devoted  his  entire  attention  to  composition ;  among  his 
works  are  operas,  incidental  music  to  various  plays  by 
important  French  dramatists,  symphonic  poems,  a  suite, 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Severamente  (It.),  severely;  strictly. 

Severi,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  singer,  born 
at  Perugia;  died  Rome,  Dec.  25,  1630.  From  Dec.  31, 
1613,  a  singer  at  the  Papal  Chapel,  he  wrote  psalms,  and 
also  arias  for  from  one  to  three  voices  to  sing  to  the 
guitar,  harpsichord  and  other  instruments. 

Severin,  Emil,  German  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Mockern,  Jan.  21,  1859 ;  he  wrote  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Severin,  Willy  Friedrich  Karl,  German  organist, 
choral  director  and  composer,  borri  Frankf  ort-on-Oder, 
Jan.  28,  1887;  he  has  written  cantatas  and  choruses. 

Severn,  Edmund,  English  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Nottingham,  Dec.  10,  1862 ;  pupil  first  of 
his  father,  a  violinist,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  family 
having  removed  to  America.  He  then  studied  under 
Listemann  at  Boston,  later  going  to  Europe  to  place 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  Scharwenka  and  others 
at  Berlin.  On  his  return  he  took  further  lessons  from 
Chadwick  at  Boston,  in  1897  establishing  himself  as  a 
teacher  in  New  York.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  other  orchestral  works  and  a  violin 
concerto. 

Severn,  Thomas  Henry,  English  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  London,  Nov.  5,  1801 ;  died  Wandsworth, 
Apr.  15,  1881 ;  brother  of  the  painter,  Joseph  Severn. 
For  a  time  he  managed  a  music  store  in  London,  later 
becoming  conductor  of  the  City  of  London  Classical 
Harmonists.  He  wrote  an  opera,  various  songs  which 
were  popular  in  their  day,  a  cantata  and  other  music. 

Sevillana,  a  Spanish  song  and  dance  identified  with 
the  city  of  Seville;  it  is  performed  before  the  altar  on 
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three  evenings  before  Lent  at  the  Benedictus,  and  in 
the  Octaves  of  La  Purissima  and  Corpus  Christi.  In 
a  more  popular  form  it  frequently  uses  a  bull-fighting 
theme.  The  French  violinist  and  composer,  Delphin 
Alard,  has  written  a  very  popular  Sevillana  for  his 
instrument. 

Sevitzky,  Fabien,  (real  name  Koussevitzky),  Rus- 
sian conductor,  born  Wyshny  Wolotchek,  Sept.  29, 
1893.  He  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
where  his  teachers  were  Alexander  Siloti  in  piano,  and 
Liadoff  in  harmony.  He  was  graduated  as  a  gold- 
medal  winner  in  1911,  and  made  his  debut  with  the 
Imperial  Theatre  Orchestra,  Moscow.  In  1925  he 
founded  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  String  Sinfonietta, 
an  orchestra  of  eighteen  string  players,  which  was 
heard  in  slightly  known  works  at  many  important  cities 
in  America.  He  is  now  the  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sewall,  Helen,  see  Leavitt,  Helen  Sewall. 

Sewall,  Maud  Gilchrist,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Urbana,  O.,  Feb.  18,  1872;  studied  the 
violin  with  Stribelli  at  Glasgow,  Faini  at  Florence, 
Walter  at  Munich  and  J.  Kaspar  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Self-taught  in  organ  and  theory,  she  became  organist 
at  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Washington. 
Among  her  compositions  are  a  string  quartet,  organ 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Sextet  (Fr.  sextuor,  Ger.  Sextett,  It.  sestetto),  a 
musical  composition  to  be  performed  by  six  instruments 
or  voices. 

Sextet  of  Wind  Instruments  of  the  Berlin  State 
Opera,  contemporary  German  chamber  music  ensem- 
ble, founded  at  Berlin.  The  group  includes  Prill,  flute  ; 
Flemming,  oboe;  Kohl,  clarinet;  Rembt,  horn;  Schei- 
wein,  bassoon ;  and  Flemming-Horing,  piano. 

Sextolet  (also  Sextuplet;  Fr.  sextolet;  Ger.  sex- 
tole;  Ital.  sestina).  A  group  of  six  equal  notes  that 
are  played  in  the  time  of  four  of  identical  value. 

Sextus  (Lat),  a  sixth  part. 

Seybold,  Artur,  German  violinist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Jan.  6,  1868;  pupil  of 
Gradener  and  Riemann.  He  traveled  in  Russia  with 
Laube's  Orchestra,  later  establishing  himself  in  Ham- 
burg as  a  teacher  and  conductor  of  choral  societies.  His 
works  include  pieces  for  violin  and  piano/male  choruses 
and  a  method  for  violin. 

Seybold,  Kurt,  German  concert  violinist,  born  Ham- 
burg, Feb.  7,  1907 ;  son  of  Artur  Seybold. 

Seyboth,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,. born 
Stuttgart,  Aug.  20,  1888;  his  works  include  a  sin- 
fonietta,  academic  festival  music,  chamber  music>  can- 
tatas, choruses  and  songs. 

Seydel,  Irma,  American  violinist,  born  Boston,  Sept. 
27,  1896;  pupil  first  of  her  father  (a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  then  of  Straube,  Loeffler 
and  Maguarre.  She  has  made  successful  tours  of  Ger- 
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with  the  leading  orchestras  in  the 


Seydel,  Martin,  German  singer,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Gohlis,  near  Leipzig,  Feb.  10,  1871 ;  died  Leipzig, 
Aug.  25,  1934;  pupil  of  Friedrich  Renner.  His  literary 
works  include  a  study  on  Arthur  Schopenhauer's  philos- 
ophy of  music. 

Seydelmann,  Franz,  German  composer,  cembalist 
and  conductor,  born  Dresden,  Oct.  8,  1748;  died  there, 
Oct.  23,  1806;  son  and  pupil  of  a  court  orchestra  player, 
later  joining  the  same  orchestra.  He  wrote  several 
Italian  operas,  thirty-six  masses,  forty  psalms,  other 
church  music,  cantatas,  duets,  songs  and  chamber  music. 
Seydler,  Napoleon  Ludwig  Karl,  Austrian  organist 
and  composer,  born  Vorstadt  St.  Leorihardt,  Graz,  Mar. 
8,  1810;  died  there/  May  10,  1888.  From  1837-88 
cathedral  organist  at  Graz,  he  wrote  masses,  hymns,  ora- 
torios, choruses  and  songs. 

Seyfert,  Johann,,  Czech  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Prague  in  1837;  studied  at  the  conservatory 
there.  He  was  solo  'cellist  in  the  Imperial  Ballet  Or- 
chestra at  St.  Petersburg  and  later  a- teacher  of  'cello 
at  the  conservatory  there.  He  wrote  for  the  'cello. 

Seyfert,  Johann  Caspar,  German  cantor,  violinist, 
lutenist  and  composer,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1697 ;  died 
there,  May  26,  1767;  pupil  and,  later,  successor  of 
Krautzer,  the  cantor  at  Augsburg.  He  wrote  oratorios, 
church  music,  symphonies  and  chamber  works. 

Seyfert,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  composer,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1731 ;  died  there,  Dec.  12,  1772 ;  son  and 
pupil  of  Johann  Caspar  Seyfert,  he  was  a  friend  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  who  influenced  his  style,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  cantor  at  Augsburg.  He  wrote  ora- 
torios and  cantatas,;  twenty-one  symphonies,  violin 
concertos  and  chambeV  music. 

Seyfert,  Otto,  German  conductor,  arranger  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Apr.  29,  1896;  he  has  written 
choruses,  songs  and  chansons. 

Seyffardt  (Seyffarth),  Ernst  Hermann,  German 
choral  conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Kref eld, 
May  6,  1859;  pupil  of  Hiller,  Jensen  and  Kiel.  He 
conducted  a  choral  society  at  Freiburg  and  one  at  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  became  professor  of  theory  at  the  con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  a  symphony  and 
other  orchestral  works,  a  violin  sonata,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  an  opera. 

Seyffart,  Ernst  Hermann,  German  vocal  teacher, 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Oct.  5,  1825 ;  died  Berlin, 
Nov.  24,  1901;  he  wrote  women's  choruses  and  songs. 
Seyffarth,  Johann  Gabriel,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Reisdorf  in  1711;  died  Berlin,.  Apr. 
9,  1796.  A  member; of, the  orchestras  of  Prince  Hein- 
rich  of  Prussia  and  o4f  Friedrich  II,  he  wrote  ballets, 
symphonies,  concertos  Jor  one  and  two  violins,  and 
chamber  music.  •  " 

Seyfried,  Ignaz  Xaver,  Austrian  musical  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  15,  1776}  died 
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there,  Aug.  27,  1841;  pupil  of  Mozart,  on  intimate 
terms  with  Beethoven  and  with  Haydn,  who  also  was 
one  of  his  teachers.  He  was  musical  director  at  Schi- 
kaneder's  Theater  in  Vienna,  where  he  also  taught.  His 
pupils  included  Krebs,  Kessler,  Sulzer,  Kuhe  and  Has- 
linger.  A  prolific  composer,  wrote  operas,  oratorios, 
symphonies  and  chamber  music  in  enormous  quantity, 
and  he  published  Beethoven's  theory  exercises. 

Seyler,  Karl,  Hungarian  composer,  born  at  Of  en  in 
1815;  died  at  Grau  in  Dec.,  1884;  he  wrote  chamber 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Seymer,  John  William,  Swedish  composer  and 
writer,  born  Stockholm,  Aug.  21,  1890;  pupil  of  H. 
Fryklof.  He  wrote  articles  on  musical  subjects  for 
Swedish,  Danish  and  English  journals ;  his  compositions 
include  songs  and  instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music. 

Seymour,  John  Laurence,  contemporary  American 
composer,  born  in  California ;  self-taught  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  conferences  with  dlndy,  Pizzetti, 
Zandonai  and  Biisser,  His  works  include  the  operas, 
The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker,  The  Snake  Woman,  An- 
tigone, The  Protege  of  the  Mistress,  The  Affected  Maids 
and  In  the  Pasha's  Garden  (q.v.),  the  latter  having 
been  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on 
Jan.  24,  1935. 

Seze,  see  tsetse. 

Sezione  Musicale  Autonoma,  an  Italian  chamber 
music  society  for  women,  founded  in  1918.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  Societa  pro  Cultura  Femminile. 

sf.  or  sfz.,  abbreviatin  for  Sforzando. 

Sforza,  Giovanni  Riario,  see  Riario  Sforza,  Gio- 
vanni. 

Sforzando  (It.),  forcing,  pressing;  abbr.  sfz.,  sf. ; 
an  indication  that  single  notes  or  groups  of  notes,  so 
marked  are  to  be  specially  emphasised. 

Sgambati,  Giovanni,  Italian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Rome,  May  28,  1841 ;  died  there,  Dec.  14,  1914. 
He  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  music  as  a  child, 
a  circumstance  which  deterred  his  parents  from  insist- 
ing that  he  should  follow  his  father's  profession,  that 
of  a  lawyer.  He  started  to  study  the  piano  at  the  age 
of  five,  his  teacher  being  Amerigo  Barberi;  later  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Natalucci  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory. He  made  his  home  in  Rome  about  1860,  and  soon 
became  known  there  as  an  excellent  player.  Upon 
Liszt's  arrival  at  Rome,  Sgambati  became  a  diligent  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  master;  he.  soon  began  to  give  sym- 
phonic concerts,  presenting  the  best  works  of  the  more 
important  German  composers,  performing  many  of  their 
compositions  for  the  first  time  in  Italy.  Among  these 
were  Beethoven's  Erpica  Symphony  and  Emperor  con- 
certo, also  works  of  Brahms  and  Saint-Saens.  In  1869, 
Sgambati  visited  Germany,  in  company  with  Liszt ;  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, who  later  assisted  him  greatly  in.securing  recogni- 
tion as.  a  composer.  About  this  time  two  quintets,  and 
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a  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  piano  were  published.  Another 
well-known  work  is  a  string  quartet  in  D  flat,  published 
in  1882.  This  was  performed  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
and  was  afterwards  played  by  the  Joachim  Quartet 
In  1886  Sgambati  succeeded  Liszt  as  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  international  rec- 
ognition soon  followed.  One  of  his  most  important 
tours  was  that  of  Russia  in  1903,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  giving  concerts  of  his  own 
compositions  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  elsewhere. 
During  all  this  time  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  teaching,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  con- 
cert tours;  he  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Musical  Lyceum  connected  with  the  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia.  Sgambati  possessed  a  rare  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  piano ;  to  this  may  be  attributed  his 
eminent  success  as  a  composer  for  the  instrument.  His 
complete  command  of  the  science  of  harmony  enabled 
him  to  clothe  his  melodies  in  the  subtlest  of  harmonic 
combinations ;  he  may  be  considered  as  the  foremost  of 
the  composers  of  absolute  music  in  Italy  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  igth  century.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  several  song  albums, 
piano  pieces,  a  piano  concerto,  a  symphony,  organ  mu- 
sic, pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  and  a  requiem  for 
chorus,  orchestra  and  organ.  He  received  many  distin- 
guished and  well-merited  honors  from  the  court  of 
Italy. 

Sgarabotto,  contemporary  Italian  violin  maker,  work- 
ing at  Milan.  Many  of  his  finest  instruments  are  mod- 
eled upon  those  of  Grancino  and  Testore. 

Shack,  Benedikt,  see  Schack,  Benedikt. 

Shackley,  Frederick  Newell,  American  composer, 
conductor,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Laconia,  N.  H., 
Oct.  25,  1868.  After  studying  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  he  became  a  church  or- 
ganist, choral  conductor  and  teacher  in  and  around  Bos- 
ton. Among  his  works  are  a  cantata,  church  music  and 
organ  pieces. 

Shake,  see  Trill.. 

Shakespeare  (Shakspeare),  William,  English  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1564;  died 
in  1616.  In  addition  to  thirty-eight  plays,  he  wrote 
several  poems  and  the  Sonnets.  The  musical  signifi- 
cance of  his  works  is  discussed  in  this  volume  under 
Shakespeare  and  Music. 

Shakespeare,  William,  English  tenor,  pianist,  com- 
poser, organist/vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Croy- 
don,  June  16,  1849;  died  in  1931.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  already  engaged  as  a  church  organist; 
his  teachers  later  were  Molique,  Bennett,  Reinecke  and 
Lamperti.  He  was  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer,  and 
professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he 
developed  an  international  reputation  as  a  teacher.  His 
compositions  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  they  include  a  piano  sonata,  a  trio,  a  caprice  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  a  piano  concerto*  overtures  and  a 
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symphony.    He  was  also  the  author  of  a  valuable  book, 
The  Art  of  Singing. 

Shakespeare  and  Music.  The  great  genius  of 
Shakespeare  is  expressed  in  countless  ways  throughout 
his  works,  music  being  especially  used  in  many  guises 
to  enhance  the  beauty  and  depth  of  the  dialogue  in  the 
plays.  Not  only  are  there  allusions  to  every  type  of 
music,  but  songs,  dances,  and  musical  instruments  are 
all  mentioned.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare himself  was  able  to  perform  on  some  instrument, 
and  also  that  he  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  fundamental 
musical  principles.  The  London  in  which  he  lived,  and 
where  his  plays  were  first  performed,  was  at  that  time 
in  something  of  a  musical,  as  well  as  literary,  renais- 
sance ;  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  musical  devotee  herself, 
and  most  members  of  the  court  were  amateur  perform- 
ers. It  is  interesting  tq  note  that!  the  professional 
singer  or  player  was  treated  with  little  respect,  although 
music  performed  in  an  amateur  way  was  a  mark  of 
culture;  professional  composers  did  not  fare  so  badly, 
as  they  seem  to  have  been  universally  looked  up  to,  as 
they  rightly  should  have  been  because  it  was  during 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  period  that  England 
reached  her  greatest  musical  heights  with  such  a  galaxy 
of  fine  composers  as  Forde,  Wilbye,  Tallis,  Tye,  Rav- 
enscroft,  Bull,  Dowland,  Gibbons,  Byrd,  Morley,  Far- 
rant  and  Weelkes.  The  contrapuntal  style  was  elevated 
to  its  highest  form,  as  was  also  the  madrigal.  When 
we  consider  the  above  mentioned  facts  it  is  easily  under- 
standable that  Shakespeare  made  use  of  musical  ref- 
erences as  frequently  as  he  did.  Thirty-two  of  his 
plays  contain  references  to  music;  the  tuning  of  in- 
struments is  used  several  times,  especially  in  the  poem 
Lucrece,  where  it  is  compared  to  the  tuning  of  the  heart- 
strings. Another  place  is  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  where  poet's  sinews  are  used  to  tune  Orpheus's 
lute.  In  Act  II,  Scene  i  of  Othello  there  is  a  remark- 
able example  worth  quoting. 
"Othello.  I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  stops  me  here:  it  is  too  much  of  joy: 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be 

(Kissing  Desdemona.) 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make ! 

lago.   O,  you  are  well  tuned  now ! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music,  as 
honest  as  I  am  (Aside)." 

The  turning  of  music  into  discord  is  used  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Act  I,  Scene  3;  and  time  and  music  is 
used  in  a  passage  of  Richard  II,  Act  V,  Scene  5,  and  in 
Mercutio's  speech  to  Tybalt  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act 
I,  Scene  4. 

In  his  eighth  sonnet,  the  poet  shows  his  knowledge 
of  counterpoint,  and  the  appreciation  he  has  for  it.    This 
is  also  revealed  in  other  places,  especially  in  the  speech 
of  Exeter  in  Henry  V,  Act  I,  Scene  2. 
"For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  power, 
Put  into  parts  doth  keep  in  one  consent; 


Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music." 

There  are  numerous  references  to  the  technic  of  vocal 
music,  which  seems  to  have  been  especially  favored  by 
the  poet.  Examples  will  be  found  in  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Act  I,  Scene  2 ;  and  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  I, 
Scene  2.  Plainsong  is  mentioned  in  Henry  V,  Act  III, 
Scene  2,  in  a  scene  between  Bardolph,  Nym  and  Pistol. 
Dancing  was  extremely  popular  among  the  common 
people,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  of  the  period.  The 
morris  dance  was  one  of  the  best ;  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare,  as  in  Lovefs  Labours  Lost, 
Act  IV,  Scene  2,  and  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act 
II,  Scene  2.  In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  II, 
Scene  2,  Titania  says — "Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a 
fairy  song," — referring  to  a  round  dance  which  was  also 
sung.  There  are  scores  of  allusions  to  dances  of  vari- 
ous sorts  in  the  plays,  the  great  majority  being  in 
Twelfth  Night  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Twelfth 
Night  presents  the  interesting  problem  of  having  the 
same  character,  the  Duke,  both  belittle  and  praise  music 
in  the  same  play.  These  passages  occur  in  Act  I, 
Scene  i,  and  Act  II,  Scene  4.  In  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, Act  II,  Scene  5,  Cleopatra  says 

"moody  food 

of  us  that  trade  in  love," — 

The  music  of  the  sea  is  spoken  of  in  various  places 
in  The  Tempest,  and  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Act  II,  Scene  i.  The  music  of  the  common  people, 
especially  songs  sung  in  taverns  and  ale-houses  naturally 
play  a  large  part  in  the  plays;  several  catches  and 
three-part  songs  are  sung  in  various  plays.  These  are 
usually  sung  by  rogues  or  buffoons,  and  are  used  in 
both  Twelfth  Night  and  The  Tempest.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  reference  to  tavern  music  is  in  King  Henry 
IV,  Part  Two,  Act  II,  Scene  4.— "See  if  thou  canst 
find  out  Sneak's  noise ;  Mistress  Tearsheet  would  fain 
hear  some  music." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  richness  of  the  varied  allusions  to  music  found  in 
Shakespeare's  works.  Several  books  have  been  written 
on  this  subject  alone,  but  before  turning  to  the  musi- 
cal instruments  mentioned,  a  particular  note  should  be 
made  of  the  splendid  musical  content  of  the  passage  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V,  Scene  i : 
"Lorenzo — How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank."  •  . 

As  with  musical  allusions,  there  are  a  great,  many 
references  t&  musical  instruments  in  Shakespeare's 
plays.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Shakespeare  cared 
very  little  about  the  locale  of  his  plays,  and  that  musi- 
cal instruments  mentioned  were  invariably  those  known 
to  the  London  of  his  own  time,  whether  or  not  the  scene 
was  laid  in  Ancient  Greece  or  Verona.  This  same  atti- 
tude .is  exemplified  in  Anthony  arid  Cleopatra  when 
Cleopatra  asks  Charmian  to  play  billiards  (Act  II,  Scene 
5) ,  although  billiards  were  not  invented  until  a  thousand 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Egyptian  Queen. 
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Therefore  the  instruments  encountered  will  all  be 
indigenous  to  Elizabethan  England.  The  viols  are  re- 
ferred to  most  frequently  among  bowed  instruments  due 
to  their  tremendous  popularity.  Several  times  Shake- 
speare refers  to  consorts,  which  means  concerted  music 
played  by  a  group  of  the  same  type  of  instrument,  as  a 
consort  of  viols,  a  series  of  six  viols.  Allusions  to  viols 
occur  among  other  places  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  I, 
Scene  3 ;  Pericles,  Act  I,  Scene  I,  where  Pericles  com- 
pares the  daughter  of  Antiochus  to  a  viol ;  Richard  II, 
Act  I,  Scene  3,  etc.  The  violin  had  not  yet  become 
popular  in  England,  although  becoming  so  in  France; 
the  English  thought  of  it  as  the  lowly  fiddle  of  former 
times,  and  in  Henry  VIII,  Act  I,  Scene  3,  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  it  with  scorn.  Aside  from  the  viol,  the  most 
popular  instruments  of  the  time  were  the  virginal  and 
the  lute ;  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  performer  on  the  vir- 
ginal. This  fact  alone  would  seemingly  have  influenced 
the  poet  to  use  it  frequently  in  his  works,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned only  once ;  in  the  Winters  Tale,  Act  I,  Scene  2, 
a  fact  which  would  allow  us  to  guess  that  Shakespeare 
did  not  care  greatly  for  the  virginal ;  the  lute  however 
seems  to  have  been  close  to  his  heart.  It  is  mentioned 
in  numerous  places,  especially  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  in  Act  II,  Scene  i,  and  in  Act  III,  Scene  i. 
These  music  lesson  scenes  go  into  considerable  detail 
regarding  the  instrument,  and  the  difficulty  of  tuning  it. 
Two  other  places  in  which  it  occurs  are  Henry  VI,  Part 
I,  Act  I,  Scene  4;  and  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  Act  II, 
Scene  4. 

Woodwind  instruments  include  the  fife,  mentioned  by 
Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II,  Scene  5 ; 
and  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  II,  Scene  3.  The 
recorder  is  also  mentioned ;  this  was  a  straight  flute  with 
a  flageolet. type  of  mouthpiece.  The  most  famous  pas- 
sage occurs  in  Hamlet,  Act  III,  Scene  2,  where  Guilden- 
stern  and  Rosencrantz  are  watching  Hamlet,  and  the 
players  and  recorders  enter.  It  is  also  used  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Act  V,  Scene  i. 

Bagpipes  occur  several  times,  notably  in  Henry  IV, 
Part  I,  Act  I,  Scene  2,  where  Falstaff  says  he  is  "as 
melancholy  as  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe;"  and  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV,  Sceine  i. 

In  Coriolanus,  Act  V,  Scene  4,  mention  is  made  of 
trumpets,  sackbuts  (early  slide  trombones),  psalteries, 
fifes,  tabors  and  cymbals.  Drums  also  play  a  useful 
part  in  military  scenes.  The  word  flourish  frequently 
used  in  stage  directions :  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  means  a 
fanfare-  of  trumpets ;  and  a  tucket  is  exactly  the  same  as 
a  flourish.  One  of  the  most  dearly  beloved  aspects  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  is  his  introduction  of  songs  and 
ballads;  it  was  only  natural  that* there  should  have 
been. many  of  these  as  he  wrote- at  a  time  when  poetry 
was  at  a  very  high  level.  The  ballad  form  had  been  one 
of  the  earliest  literary  heritages  of  the  English,  and 
differs,  from. a  song  in  that  it  is  a  narration  of  facts — 
in  other  words  tells  a  story — while  ,a  song  has  only 
emotional  content.  While  ballads  were  introduced  into 
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several  of  the  plays,  the  finest  are  found  in  Hamlet, 
where  they  are  sung  by  Ophelia  in  her  mad  scenes. 
Much  of  the  original  music  for  these  verses  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  and  is  still  used  in  producing  the 
tragedy.  Another  use  of  the  ballad  is  found  in  A 
Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  where  Autolycus  sings, 
"When  daffodils  begin  to  peer."  Other  ballads  are 
found  in  King  Lear  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid  was  evidently  a 
favorite  with  the  poet  as  he  mentions  it  in  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,  Act  I,  Scene  2 ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II, 
Scene  2 ;  and  King  Henry  IV,  Part  II,  Act  V,  Scene  3 ; 
and  makes  considerable  use  of  it  dramatically  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  Act  IV,  Scene  i.  The  old  ballad  Green- 
sleeves  is  mentioned  twice  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  in  Act  II,  Scene  i;  and  Act  V,  Scene  5. 
However,  for  dramatic  effectiveness  Ophelia's  ballads 
in  the  mad  scenes  of  Hamlet  are  by  far  the  best,  the 
trivial  words  emphasizing  the  tragedy  of  the  action 
better  than  any  other  means. 

Almost  all  the  plays  are  rich  in  songs  and  lyrics. 
Some  of  these  are  so  popular  that  musicians  have  made 
countless  settings  for  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  list 
them  completely,  but  only  mention  a  few.  As  You  Like 
It  has  the  well  known  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  in 
Act  II,  Scene  5 ;  Blow,  Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind,  Act 
II,  Scene  3;  and  Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown,  Act 
V,  Scene  4.  The  Tempest  is  filled  with  songs,  including 
Ariel's  song  in  Act  I,  Scene  2  and  Stephano's  song, 
Act  II,  Scene  2 ;  while  in  Twelfth  Night  are  the  clown's 
songs,  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin,  and  /  am  gone,  sir,  And 
anon,  sir,  Act  IV,  Scene  2 ;  and  When  that  I  was  and  a 
little  tiny  boy,  Act  V,  Scene  i,  line  398.  The  famous 
song,  Who  is  Sylvia  is  found  in  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Act  IV,  Scene  2 ;  Tell  me  where  is  fancy 
bred  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  III,  Scene  2; 
and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has  some  wonderful 
songs,  including  You  spotted  snakvs  with  double  tongue, 
which  occurs  in  Act  II,  Scene  2.  Desdemona  sings 
The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree  in  Othello, 
Act  IV,  Scene  3 ;  Balthasar  sings  the  well-known  Sigh 
no  more,  ladies  in  Act  II,  Scene  3  of  Much  Ada  About 
Nothing;  and  Guiderius  has  the  song,  Fear  no  more  the 
heat  o9  the  sun  in  Cymbeline,  Act  IV,  Scene  2.  The 
enumeration  of  the  songs  in  Shakespeare's  plays  could 
be  carried  on  indefinitely,  but  enough  have  been  men- 
tioned to  show  how  varied  they  are. 

Throughout  this  volume  under  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual plays  will  be  found  a  record  of  all  important 
music  which  they  have  inspired,  including  settings  for 
the  songs,  orchestral  works,  incidental  music  and  com- 
plete operas. 

Shakugio,  a  Japanese  sistrumlike  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  ring. hung  with  smaller  metal  rings,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handle. 

Shakuhachi  (siakuhachi),  a  Japanese  vertical  flute, 
Of  thick  bamboo,  it  is  made  in  various  lengths,  up  to 
about  twenty  inches. 
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Shaliapin,  Fedor  Ivanovich,  see  Chdiapin,  Fedor 
Ivanovich. 

Shalm,  see  Shawm. 

Shanewis  (The  Robin  Woman)  ^  grand  opera  in 
two  acts,  libretto  by  Nelle  Richmond  Eberhardt,  music 
by  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  first  produced  in  New 
York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Mar.  23, 
1918.  The  story  is:  Lionel  Rhodes,  fiance  of  Amy 
Everton,  hears  Shanewis,  an  Indian'  protegee  of  an 
American  society  woman,  sing.  He  is  infatuated  by  her 
beauty  and  artistry,  and  proposes  to  her.  She  accepts, 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  Amy's  fiance ;  Amy  is 
also  ignorant  of  Lionel's  faithlessness.  At  a  dance  at 
the  Indian  reservation,  Lionel  entreats  Shanewis  to 
marry  him;  she  possesses  a  poisoned  arrow,  gift  of  an 
Indian  suitor,  Harjo,  which  had  been  used  by  an  Indian 
girl  to  kill  her  faithless  white  lover.  Amy  comes  into 
the  scene  and  tries  to  regain  Lionel's  love ;  hearing  of 
Lionel's  duplicity,  Shanewis  rejects  him  and  curses  the 
white  race.  Harjo  however  uses  the  arrow  in  his  bow 
and  shoots  Lionel  through  the  heart  as  Shanewis  cries, 
"He  is  mine  in  death." 

Shan-Kar,  Uday,  contemporary  Hindu  ballet  dancer, 
born  in  Uday-pur,  India,  the  son  of  a  secretary  to  the 
Maharajah  of  Jhalawar,  distinguished  art  patron  and 
Sanscrit  scholar.    As  a  youth  Uday  was  taught  to  play 
various  Hindu  instruments  and  the  subtler  intricacies 
of  the  native  religious  and  folk  dances  by  teachers  at 
the  royal  court  at  Jhalawar.    In  London  he  first  became 
deeply  absorbed  with  the  classic  arts  of  India,  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  extensive  researches  into  their 
technique  and  tradition.    At  the  Royal  College  of  Arts 
in  London,  he  became  a  protege  and  favorite  pupil  of 
Sir   William   Rotherstein.     Shan-Kar   was   graduated 
with  honors  from  the  college,  and  won  two  first  prizes  in 
an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  at  the  Arts   Gallery. 
Meanwhile  he  collaborated  with  his  father  in  the  pro- 
duction of  several  Hindu  plays  and  ballets  in  some  of 
London's   chief  theatres.     His   success  led  to  Anna 
Pavlowa  immediately  asking  for  his  help  in  the  pro- 
duction of  her  "Radha-Krishna"  ballet.    He  was  soon 
chosen  as  her  leading  man,  dancing  the  part  of  Krishna. 
The  success  was  immense,  but  Shan-Kar  felt  the  need 
of  further  research,  and  spent  four  frugal  years  in 
the  libraries  and  museums  of  Paris,  gaining  money  to 
keep  himself  alive  by  lessons  in  Oriental  dancing.    In 
1928  he  was  persuaded  to  rent  a  theatre  and  give  ^  a 
recital,  the  success  of  which  led  to  appearances  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Budapest  and  Geneva,    Still  dissatisfied, 
he  cancelled  further  European  engagements,  returned 
to  India,  and  formed  his  own  ballet  of  Hindu  dancers, 
and  his  own  orchestra  of  native  musicians.     The  re- 
birth of  the  classical  Indian  dance  was  complete;  its 
success  in  India  was  tremendous.    In  1931  the  company 
made  its  debut  in  New  York,  and  though  scheduled 
for  only  five  performances,  they  remained  for  twenty- 
four,  and  then  toured  the  country.    In  1938  Shan-Kar. 


planned  to  return  to  India  to  found  a  center  of  research 
in  Benares,  where  a  syndicate  of  American  and  British 
sponsors  have  endowed  him  with  a  palace  to  carry  on 
his  work,  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  dance  center, 
where  not  only  technic  will  be  taught,  but  research  made 
into  ancient  dances,  costumes,  jewelry,  etc.,  music  re- 
corded and  motion  pictures  made  of  various  Indian 
dances.  After  complete  training  Shan-Kar  plans  to  or- 
ganize a  professional  troupe  from  his  pupils,  and  again 
tour  the  West  as  well  as  India. 

Shanty  (Chanty),  a  song  sung  by  seamen  on  sailing 
vessels  while  at  various  tasks  aboard  vessel  such  as  rais- 
ing sails  or  anchor.  The  leader  in  the  singing  is  known 
as  the  "shanty-man."  American  sailors  are  said  to  have 
introduced  the  custom;  an  excellent  example  of  the 
songs  is  the  shanty  called  Blow  the  man  down. 

Shapleigh,  Bertram,  American  composer  and  lec- 
turer, born  Boston,  Jan.  15,  1871 ;  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
Oriental  music  and  lectured  extensively  on  that  subject. 
His  compositions,  among  which  are  many  Oriental  titles 
such  as  Vedic  Hymn,  Persian  Song  and  Gur  Amir,  in- 
clude the" usual  forms  of  instrumental  composition  and  a 
great  quantity  of  vocal  music. 

Shaporin,  Yuri,  Ukrainian  composer,  born  Glukhov, 
Nov.  8,  1889;  pupil  of  Nikolai  Sokoloff.  In  his  career 
as  a  composer,  which  began  after  the  Revolution  of 
1917,  he  has  evolved  interesting  experiments  in  orches- 
tral composition.  His  works  include  a  choral  sym- 
phony; a  setting  of  Alexander  Blok's  The  Field  of 
Kulikov  for  solo  voice,  chorus  and  orchestra;  a  suite 
called  The  Flea;  an  opera,  The  Decembrists,  and  nu- 
merous songs. 

Shaposhnikoff,  Adrian  Gregorievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  June  10,  1888 ;  pupil  of 
Nikolai  Sokoloff  and  Glazounoff.  'His  compositions  in- 
clude the  opera,  King's  Feast,  the  ballet,  The  Poisoned 
Garden,  symphonic  music  and  songs. 

Sharlow,  Myrna,  American  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Jamestown,  N.  D.,  July  19,  1893.  She  made  her  debut 
in  1914  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  and  has  since 
been  heard  in  London  and  in  many  American  cities. 
In  1930  she  became  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York. 

Sharnova,  Sonia  (real  name  Shapiro),  American 
contralto,  born  Chicago,  May  2,  1900 ;  pupil  of  Jean  de 
Reszke.  She  sang  at  Nice,  Milan,  Livorno,  Siena  and 
other  Italian  cities,  and  made  her  American  debut  at 
New  York  in  1929  with  the  German  Opera  Company. 

Sharp  (Fr.  diese;  Ger.  Kreuz;  It.  diesis)l  the  sign 
employed  in  musical  notation  to  raise  a  note  a  semitone. 
When  one  or  more  sharps  are  placed  in  the  signature, 
they  raise  the  pitch  of  the  designated  notes  throughout 
the  piece.  A  sharp  which  does  not  appear  in  the  signa- 
ture is  only  good  for  the  measure  in  which  it  is  present. 
The  double  sharp,  indicated  by  the  sign  X,  raises  a  note 
a  tone,  the  equivalent  of  two  semitones.  As  an  adjec- 
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tive,  the  word  refers  to  a  musical  tone  that  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of  that  tone. 

Sharp,  Cecil  James,  English  organist,  conductor,  col- 
lector and  arranger  of  folk  songs,  born  Denmark  Hill, 
London,  Nov.  22,  1859;  died  London,  June  23,  1924. 
After  studying  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  lawyer  in 
Australia,  where  he  was  also  an  organist  and  conductor. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1892  and  did  much  collecting 
and  editing  of  and  lecturing  on  English  folk  music,  was 
responsible  for  the  awakened  interest  in  English  folk 
dances,  and  wrote  many  books  on  the  subject,  including 
English  Folk  Song  and  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  in 
Schools.  He  also  published  many  collections  of  songs 
and  dances  from  various  parts  of  England,  and  from 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States. 

Sharp,  Earl  Cranston,  American  composer,  born 
Salem,  Ore.,  Nov.  8,  1888 ;  studied  privately.  His  works 
include  a  Suite  Rotnantique  (which  was  played  by  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition  Symphony  Orchestra)  and 
songs. 

Sharpe,  Cedric,  English  violoncellist,  born  London, 
Apr.  13,  1891 ;  son  of  Herbert  Francis  Sharpe.  After 
studying  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  he  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  in  London  and  was  much  in 
demand  as  a  player  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Sharpe,  Ethel,  see  Hobday,  Ethel 

Sharpe,  Herbert  Francis,  English  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Mar.  i,  1861 ; 
died  London,  Oct.  14,  1925.  He  gave  many  piano  re- 
citals in  England  and  was  appointed  professor  and  ex- 
aminer at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  comic  opera,  a  concert  overture  for  or- 
chestra, pieces  for  one  and  two  pianos,  for  flute  and 
piano,  for  violin  and  piano,  and  a  method  for  piano. 

Shattuck,  Arthur,  American  pianist,  born  Neenah, 
Wis.,  Apr.  19,  1881.  After  three  years  of  intensive 
preparatory  work  with  one  of  Leschetizky's  assistants, 
he  studied  with  the  famous  pedagogue  himself  at  Vi- 
enna. His  debut  took  place  at  Copenhagen  in  1902, 
when  he  played  Rubinstein's  concerto  in  D  minor,  with 
the  Copenhagen  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Extended 
tours  followed  which  took  him  to  all  the  more  important 
musical  centers  of  Europe ;  also  to  Iceland  and  the  Bal- 
kan capitals.  He  made  a  tour  of  Egypt  and  also  toured 
the  United  States  three  times.  Before  the  World  War, 
Shattuck  made  his  permanent  home  in  Paris;  he  now 
lives  in  the  United  States. 

Shattuck,  Lillian,  igth  century  American  musician 
and  writer.  She  was  the  author  of  The  Very  First 
Lessons  for  Violin  and  other  works. 

Shavitch,  Vladimir,  contempory  Russian  conductor ; 
pupil  of  Busoni.  In  1924  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Symphony  Orchestra  and  five  years 
later  went  to  Moscow  as  director  of  the  State  Opera. 
He  has  acted  as  guest  conductor  in  various  European 
and  American  cities. 
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Shaw,  Frank  Holcomb,  American  music  educator 
born  Paxton,  111.,  May  8,  1884;  pupil  of  Widor.  He 
has  been  connected  with  Monmouth  College  (111.),  Cor- 
nell College  (Mt.  Vernon,  la.)  and  Oberlin  Conserv- 
atory. 

Shaw,  Geoffrey  Turton,  English  composer,  singer 
and  editor,  born  Clapham,  Nov.  14,  1879;  brother  of 
Martin  Shaw;  pupil  of  George  Martin,  J.  R.  Sterndale- 
Bennett,  Neville  Cox,  Charles  Wood  and  Charles  Stan- 
ford. His  works  include  choral  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic; he  has  also  composed  and  edited  song  books  for 
schools. 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Irish  music  critic  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Dublin,  July  26,  1856.  As  a 
newspaper  music  critic  he  wrote  under  the  name  Corno 
di  Bassetto.  His  reviews  for  the  "Star"  have  been  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  London  Music  in  1888-89,  about 
which  he  candidly  claims  that  he  "vulgarized"  criticism 
purposely  as  the  rightful  antidote  for  the  academic 
criticism  of  the  day.  His  later,  more  polished  and 
experienced  reviews  have  been  published  as  Music  in 
London.  The  Perfect  Wagnerite  is  his  interpretation 
of  Wagner's  Ring  Cycle  as  socialistic  propaganda. 

Shaw,  James,  English  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Leeds  in  1842.  A  pupil  of  Burton,  he  held  important 
posts  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  He  wrote  church 
services,  anthems,  piano-  pieces  and  songs. 

Shaw,  Martin,  English  composer,  organist,  editor  and 
writer,  born  London,  Mar.  9,  1876;  brother  of  Geoffrey 
Turton  Shaw;  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London.  A  church  organist,  he  has  long  interested  him- 
self in  perfecting  and  reviving  church  music  in  England. 
He  has  edited  numerous  song  books ;  his  own  composi- 
tions, mostly  songs,  have  been  successful. 

Shaw,  Mary  (nee  Postans),  English  contralto,  born 
at  London  in  1814;  died  Hadleigh  Hall,  Suffolk,  Sept. 
9,  1876.  After  study  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  under  Sir  George  Smart,  she  made  her  concert 
debut  in  1834  at  London,  subsequently  appearing  at 
English  festivals,  and  creating  the  contralto  part  in  the 
first  English  performance,  at  Liverpool,  of  Mendels- 
sohn's St.  Paul.  She  then  sang  in  Germany  and  in 
1839  made  her  operatic  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  the 
premiere  of  Verdi's  Oberto,  afterward  singing  success- 
fully at  Covent  Garden ;  but  a  severe  shock  so  affected 
her  voice  that  she  had  to  retire. 

Shaw,  Oliver,  blind  American  singer  and  composer, 
born^Middleboro,  Mass.,  Mar.  13,  1799;  died  in  1848. 
In  his  early  youth  he  suffered  a  severe  injury  to  one 
eye,  and  at  twenty-one  he  became  totally  blind  as  a 
result  of  illness.  This  closed  the  maritime  career  which 
he  had  auspiciously  begun,  and  he  turned  to  music, 
taking  lessons  from  Berkenhead  and  Graupner.  He 
wrote  the  sacred  melodies,  Arrayed  in  clouds  of  golden 
hght,  There  is  an  hour  of  peace  and  rest,  To  Jesus, 
the  crown  of  my  hope,  etc.  His  secular  pieces  include 
marches  and  songs. 
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Shaw,  Thomas,  late  i8th  century  English  violinist 
and  composer.  He  wrote  operatic  works,  chamber  mu- 
sic, a  violin  concerto  and  piano  pieces. 

Shaw,  William  Warren,  American  tenor,  writer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  at  Mattoon,  111.,  in  1866.  After 
studying  in  Italy  under  Baldanza,  Pozzo,  Vanni  and 
Baragli,  he  sang  in  opera  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Grand 
Opera  Company  and  toured  America  with  the  Tavary 
Opera  Company,  finally  becoming  a  teacher  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  wrote  The  Lost  Vocal  Art  and  Its  Restora- 
tion. 

Shawm  (Shalm;  Ger.  Schdmei),  an  obsolete  double- 
reed  wind  instrument,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
oboe,  English  horn  and  bassoon. 

Shawm,  the  English  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Schalmei. 

Shea,  George  Edward,  American  operatic  baritone, 
vocal  teacher  and  author,  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in 
Oct.  1865.  A  pupil  of  Jacques  Bouhy  at  Paris,  he  made 
his  operatic  debut  in  1894  at  The  Hague,  sang  exten- 
sively in  operas  and  oratorios  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  taught  at  London,  Paris  and  New  York.  He  is  the 
author  of  Acting  in  Opera. 

Shebalin,  Vissarion,  Russian  composer,  born  Omsk, 
June  n,  1902;  studied  under  Miaskovsky  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory,  and  his  works  show  strongly  marked 
influences  of  his  teacher ;  his  melodies  are  tuneful  and 
his  harmonies  impressionistic.  His  compositions  include 
four  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  other  works. 

Shebka,  the  Aramaic  word  for  the  Phoenician  seven- 
stringed  lyre. 

Shedlock,  John  South,  English  music  critic,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Reading,  Sept.  29,  1843  J  died  Lon- 
don, Jan.  9,  1919;  studied  with  Liibeck  and  Edouard 
Lalo,  and  became  a  teacher  and  recitalist  in  London. 
He  then  turned  to  musical  literature,  and  in  1879  suc~ 
ceeded  Prout  as  music  critic  of  the  "Academy"  and  in 
1901  became  critic  of  the  "Athenaeum,"  He  lectured  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  for  many  years  was 
editor  of  the  "Musical  Monthly  Record/'  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  Beethoven,  and  discovered  Cramer's 
studies,  annotated  by  Beethoven,  at  Berlin.  He  also 
edited  harpsichord  pieces  by  Pasquini  and  others,  and 
wrote  his  most  important  work,  a  treatise  entitled  The 
Pianoforte  Sonata.  His  compositions  include  a  string 
quartet  and  numerous  piano  pieces. 

Sheehan,  Joseph  F.,  American  operatic  tenor,  born 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1869;  died  Chicago,  July  4,  1936; 
made  his  debut  with  W.  Q.  Seabrook  in  The  Isle  of 
Champagne;  two  years  later  joined  the  Savage  Castle 
Square  Opera  Company  and  the  following  year  sang 
with  the  American  Theatre  in  New  York.  This  was 
followed  by  an  engagement  with  the  Boston  Opera 
Company,  after  which  he  organized  his  own  company. 
He  sang  in  the  first  performance  in  English  in  the 
United  States  of  La  Boh&me. 

Sheffield  String  Quartet,  see  Yorkshire  Quartet. 


Shekter,  Boris,  contemporary  Russian  composer ; 
studied  with  Miaskovsky  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory ; 
his  works  include  an  opera  and  a  symphonic  suite. 

Sheldon,  A.  J.,  English  musicologist  'and  critic,  born 
Liverpool,  Aug.  20,  1874;  died  July  5,  1931 ;  was  music 
critic  for  the  "Manchester  Courier"  and  his  writings 
include  articles  in  British  musical  magazines. 

Shell  Horn,  see  Conch. 

Shelley,  Harry  Rowe,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  2,  1858;  pupil  of 
Stoeckel,  Buck,  Vogrich  and  Dvorak.  He  became  or- 
ganist at  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  Plymouth 
Church,  in  Brooklyn,  and  since  1899,  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church,  New  York.  He  also  became  a 
teacher  of  theory  and  composition  at  the  Metropolitan 
College  of  Music,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Ap- 
plied Music,  New  York.  His  compositions  include  two 
symphonies,  an  overture  Santa  Claus,  a  violin  concerto, 
an  orchestral  suite,  Souvenir  de  Baden-Baden,  numerous 
cantatas,  a  piano  fantasia  with  orchestra,  many  piano 
pieces,  organ  pieces,  and  a  large  number  of  very  effec- 
tive anthems  and  songs.  He  has  published  the  organ 
collections,  The  Modern  Organist  and  Gems  for  the 
Organ,  and  has  made  many  organ  transcriptions. 

Sheltobruchov,  Alexander  Konstantinovitch,  see 
Mignard,  Alexander  Konstantinovitch. 

Shelton,  Mrs.  Henry,  see  Saffery,  Elizas 

Sheng,  see  Cheng. 

Shenshin,  Alexander  Alexeievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  Nov.  18,  1890;  studied  with  Gliere,  Grech- 
aninoff  and  Yavorski;  appointed  in  1920  composer  to 
the  Children's  Theatre,  Moscow,  and  two  years  later 
became  a  teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  a  number  of  songs,  a  symphonic 
poem,  a  piano  quintet,  and  a  good  deal  of  piano  music. 

Shepard,  Annie  Agnes,  American  pianist  and  piano 
teacher,  born  New  York  City,  Jan.  20,  1859;  wife  of 
Frank  H.  Shepard ;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
made  her  debut  there  in  1889,  and  taught  in  New  York 
before  founding  the  Shephard  School  of  Music  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  with  her  husband  in  1891. 

Shepard,  Florian  Agnes,  American  lecturer,  writer 
on  music  and  teacher,  born  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28, 
1893;  studied  at  the  Shephard  School  of  Music,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  where  she  became  a  teacher  and  lecturer;  her 
writings  include,  Lessons  on  Interpretation  in  the  Shep- 
ard Piano  System  and  other  works. 

Shepard,  Frank  Hartson,  American  organist,  musi- 
cal director  and  writer,  born  Bethel,  Conn.,  Sept.  20, 
1863;  studied  with  Eugene  Thayer  at  Boston,  and  at 
Leipzig,  with  Zwintscher,  Schreck,  Homeyer,  Jadassohn, 
Reinecke,  Paul  and  Torsleff ;  organist  in  various  towns, 
including  Trinity  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  where  he  was  also  musical  director; 
established  the  Shepard  School  of  Music  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  1891.  His  writings  include  works  on  Piano 
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Touch  and  Scales,  Church  Music  and  Choir  Training, 
How  to  M&didate,  and  Harmony  Simplified. 

Shepard,  Thomas  Griffin,  American  organist,  con- 
ductor, teacher,  music  critic  and  composer,  born  Mad- 
ison, Conn.,  Apr.  23,  1848 ;  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1905;  pupil  of  G.  W.  and  J.  P.  Morgan;  organist  of 
several  churches  in  New  Haven;  musical  instructor  of 
the  Yale  Glee  Club;  for  several  years  conducted  the 
six  hundred  voices  of  the  New  Haven  Oratorio  Society, 
giving  many  standard  works  with  large  orchestra,  also 
conducted  the  Apollo  Club.  His  compositions  include 
a  comic  opera,  a  cantata  and  anthems. 

Shepherd,  Arthur,  American  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Paris,  Ida.,  Feb.  19,  1880.  He  studied  at  the 
New-  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  with  Charles 
Dennee,  Carl  Faelten,  Benjamin  Cutter,  Percy  Goet- 
schius  and  George  W.  Chad  wick.  After  his  graduation 
he  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  taught,  and  con- 
ducted the  Salt  Lake  City  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
also  conducted  the  Cecilia  Choral  Society  of  Boston,  and 
in  1908  became  professor  of  harmony  and  counterpoint 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory.  In  1920  he  was  an 
associate  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. He  is  now  head  of  the  music  division  of 
Western  Reserve  University  and  music  critic  for  the 
Cleveland  "Press."  He  has  received  Juilliard  Publica- 
tion and  Society  of  Publication  of  American  Music 
awards ;  he  also  won  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  prizes  three  times,  and  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  Western  Reserve  University  in  1937.  His 
Overture  to  a  Drama,  Horizons  Symphony,  Overture 
Joyeuse,  Choreographic  Suite  and  Fantasy  have  been 
played  by  major  American  orchestras  as  well  as  in  Paris, 
Prague,  Warsaw  and  other  foreign  cjties.  The  League 
of  Composers  commissioned  a  string  quartet.  His  cho- 
ral works  include  Song  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Invitation 
to  the  dance.  Among  his  works  are  overtures,  suites, 
a  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  piano  sonata  and 
songs. 

Shepherd  (Sheppard),  John,  English  sacred  music 
composer,  teacher,  organist  and  choirmaster ;  born  early 
in  the  i6th  century;  died  in  1563,  instructor  of  choristers 
and  organist  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  his  com- 
positions include  anthems,  magnificats,  masses  and 
motets. 

Shepherd,  William,  Scottish  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  died  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1*812 ;  his  works  in- 
clude a  collection  of  strathspey  reels  for  various  in- 
struments. 

Shepherd's  pipe,  see  Musette. 

Sheppard,  Elizabeth  Sara,  English  novelist,  born  at 
Blackheath  in  1830;  died  Brixton,  London,  Mar.  13, 
1862.  She  wrote  two  novels  with  musical  characters 
and  background,  Charles  Auchester  in  which  Mendels- 
sohn appears  as  Seraphael,  published  in  1853,  anc* 
Rumor,  published  in  1858. 
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Sheppard,  Ernest  Harding,  English  composer,  pian- 
ist, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Bromley,  Kent, 
Jan.  23,  1888;  pupil  of  F.  T.  Grey  and  A.  E.  Hull;' 
made  his  pianistic  debut  when  nine  years  of  age,  be- 
came a  well-known  organist,  choirmaster  and  teacher; 
his  compositions  are  mainly  organ  music. 

Shera,  F.  H.,  English  composer,  teacher,  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  May  4,  1882;  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music ;  his  works  in- 
clude orchestral  and  chamber  music  and  songs;  also  a 
study  on  Debussy  and  Ravel. 

Sherard,  James,  I7th  century  English  violinist  and 
composer,  London  apothecary  and  intimate  friend  of 
Handel  and  other  great  masters;  his  compositions  in- 
clude violin  sonatas  in  the  style  of  Corelli,  which  he 
humorously  signed  "Giacomo  Sherard  Filharmonico." 

Sheremetiev,  Alexander  Dmitrievitch,  Count, 
Russian  conductor  and  composer,  born  in  1859.  His 
ancestor,  Peter  Borisov,  established  one  of  the  first 
private  choirs  in  the  17th  century  under  the  direction 
of  S.  Degtarev;  and  his  father,  Dmitri  Nikolaievitch, 
had  a  church  choral  choir,  conducted  by  G.  Lomakin, 
which  became  famous.  Sheremetiev  founded  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  1882,  a  church  choir,  under  Arch- 
angelsky,  in  1884;  also  a  series  of  popular-priced  sym- 
phony concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1898,  conducting 
them  jointly  with  Vladimirov.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestra  and  church  music. 

Sheridan,  Frank,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
born  in  New  York  City.  He  studied  in  the  United 
States,  and  .made  his  debut  as  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium 
in  New  York.  He  has  since  appeared  successfully  in 
recital  and  with  the  leading  American  symphony  or- 
chestras and  chamber  music  organizations.  During  the 
T929~3°  season  he  undertook  a  European  tour  during 
which  he  appeared  with  orchestras  in  the  leading  Con- 
tinental capitals  and  in  London. 

Sheridan^  Margaret,  Irish  operatic  soprano,  born 
Castlebar,  County  Mayo,  Oct.  15,  1889 ;  attracted  atten- 
tion at  a  Dublin  festival,  and  a  subscription  was  raised 
for  her  musical  training;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  in  Italy,  making  her  operatic  debut  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  and  her  English  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1919,  later  creating  the  lead  in  Mascagni's  Iris  there 
at  its  first  English  performance.  She  sang  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  in  1923  and  1924. 

Sherwood,  Edgar  Harmon,  American  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29, 
1845 ;  Civil  War  veteran ;  turned  to  music  as  a  profes- 
sion; taught  and  wrote  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  New  York  City;  settled  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
as  a  pianist  and  teacher;  was  National  Music  Director 
of  the  Union  Veterans'  Union ;  his  compositions  include 
many  works  for  piano  and  voice,  among  them  a  de- 
scriptive fantasy,  The  Nun  and  the  Fountain. 


SHERWOOD,  PERCY— SHISHOFF 


Sherwood,  Percy,  English  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  of  English  parentage,  May  23, 
1866;  studied  with  Scholtz,  and  with  Roth  and 
Draeseke  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory;  won  the  Men- 
delssohn prize  in  1889  with  a  Requiem;  taught  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory  from  1890,  and  was  well  known 
in  Germany  both  as  composer  and  pianist;  conducted 
the  Neustadter  Chorgesangverein,  and  was  made  a 
Royal  Professor  in  1911.  His  compositions  include 
two  symphonies,  overtures,  a  piano  concerto,  a  violin 
sonata,  piano  and  organ  music. 

Sherwood,  William  Hall,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1854;  died  Chi- 
cago, Jan.  7,  1911;  brother  of  Edgar  Sherwood;  pupil 
of  his  father  at  Lyons,  of  Heimburger  at  Rochester,  of 
Pychowski  and  W.  Mason  at  New  York,  and  of  Kul- 
lak,  Weitzmann,  Wiierst,  Deppe,  .Richter,  Doppler, 
Scotson  Clark  and  Franz  Liszt  in  Europe.  He  gave 
piano  recitals  in  the  larger  American  cities,  taught  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  and  in  Chicago, 
where  he  was  the  head  of  the  piano  department  at  the 
Conservatory,  and  founded,  in  1897,  his  own  Sherwood 
Piano  School.  His  compositions  include  two  suites  for 
piano,  and  two  sets  of  Gypsy  Dances,  also  for  piano. 

Sheryngham,  late  isth  or  early  i6th  century  Eng- 
lish composer ;  his  works  include  carols  and  madrigals. 

Shichi-Gen-Kin,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with 
seven  strings,  identical  with  the  ch'in,  or  "scholar's 
lute"  of  China.  Cf .  kin  and  ch'in. 

Shield,  William,  English  composer,  violinist,  and 
violist,  born  Whickham,  Durham,  Mar.  5,  1748;  died 
London,  Jan.  25,  1829;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of 
Avison;  became  orchestra  leader  at  Scarborough,  vio- 
linist at  the  opera,  London,  and,  in  1773,  leading  violist 
in  both  the  theatre  and  in  concerts,  later  being  appointed 
Master  of  the  Royal  Music.  His  first  comic  opera  was 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  in  1778; 
his  works  include  forty  operas,  also  string  music  and 
pantomimes. 

Shift,  to  change  or  move  the  left  hand  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another  in  violin  playing,  viola  playing,  etc. 
The  first  position  is  the  normal  position  of  the  hand ; 
if  the  hand  is  moved  it  is  declared  to  be  "on  the  shift." 
The  half-shift  is  employed  for  the  second  position,  the 
whole  shift  for  the  third  position  and  the  double  shift 
for  the  fourth  position.  It  was  not  until  the  i8th  cen- 
tury that  shifting  was  universally  accepted  by  violin- 
ists. Shift  also  indicates  a  change  in  position  of  the 
trombone's  movable  slide. 

Shilkret,  Nathaniel,  American  conductor,  born  New 
York,  Jan.  i,  1895.  He  played  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  orchestras; 
also  with  the  Sousa,  Pryor  and  Goldman  bands.  He 
finally  became  permanently  associated  with  a  leading 
American  recording  company  as  musical  director,  and 
has  also  conducted  many  important  radio  programs. 

Shime-Daiko,  another  name  for  the  uta-daiko. 


Shinn,  Frederick  George,  English  organist,  writer 
on  music  and  teacher,  born  London,  Dec.  23,  1867; 
studied  with  Parry,  Parratt  and  Bridge  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London;  became  organist  at  St.* Bar- 
tholomew's Church,  Sydenham,  and  teacher  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind.  His  writings  include  Musical  Mem- 
ory and  its  Cultivation  and  Elementary  Ear-training. 

Shinner,  Emily,  English  violinist,  born  Cheltenham.. 
July  7,  1862;  died  July  17,  1901;  began  the  study  of 
the  violin  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
H.  Jacobsen  in  Berlin,  and  later,  when  female  violinists 
were  at  last  admitted  to  the  Hochschule  in  1876,  of 
Joachim.  She  made  her  debut  in  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  London,  in  Brahms'  sonata  in  G,  and  scored  a 
great  success  at  a  London  Musical  Society  concert  in 
1882,  playing  David's  concerto  in  E  minor.  She  had 
a  pure,  refined  style,  and  fine  interpretive  ability,  and 
held  a  high  position  among  English  artists. 

Shinner  Quartet,  English  women's  string  quartet, 
founded  at  London  in  1888.  The  original  personnel 
included  Emily  Shinner,  first  violin;  Lucy  Stone,  sec- 
ond violin;  Cecilia  Gates,  viola;  and  Florence  Hem- 
mings,  violoncello.  It  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  English  women's  quartets. 

Shirali,  Vishnudas,  contemporary  Hindu  composer 
and  musician.  For  many  years  he  has  been  musical 
director,  chief  composer  and  arranger  for  Shan-Kar's 
Hindu  Ballet.  He  plays  all  the  native  instruments  well, 
and  is  a  virtuoso  of  the  "drums  and  the  sitar. 

Shirinskiy,  Vasiliy  Petrovich,  Russian  composer 
and  violinist,  born  Jan.  4,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Miaskovsky. 
His  work  is  rather  impressionistic  and  is  reminiscent 
of  Debussy  and'  Ravel.  He  has  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  technique  of  musical  composition,  together  with 
excellent  taste,  and  his  compositions  include  a  violin 
sonata  and  chamber  music. 

Shirley,  John  Bateman,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor, author,  baritone  and  music  teacher,  born  New 
York  City,  Aug.  25,  1860;  studied  at  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
College,  and  became  a  church  organist  and  teacher ;  his 
compositions  include  part  songs,  songs,  anthems,  A 
Book  of  Chants  and  text-books. 

Shirreff,  Jane,  English  soprano,  born  1811;  died 
Kensington,  Dec.  23,  1883 ;  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
with  great  success,  Dec.  I,  1831,  becoming  a  .universal 
favorite. 

Shirreffs,  Andrew,  Scottish  composer,  musician  and 
poet,  born  1762;  died  about  1807;  originally  a  lame 
Aberdeen  bookbinder;  his  compositions  include  Forty 
Pieces  of  Original  Music,  published  at  Edinburgh. 

Shishoff,  Ivan  Petrovitch,  Russian  composer,  born 
Novocherkask",  Don  Cossack  district,  Oct.  8,  1888;  stud- 
ied at  the  music  school  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
Society  with  Kastalsky  and  Koreschenko;  his  composi- 
tions include  a  symphony,  an  overture  and  songs.  He 
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became  an  exponent  of  the  curious  theory  that  music  ' 
should  be  restored  to  monody,  which  he  proposed  to 
enrich  by  the  addition  of  new  tones  to  the  system  now 
in  use.    His  own  practice  as  a  composer  is  in  the  epi- 
gonic  style  of  the  Russian  national  school. 

Shi-Yo,  alternate  spelling  for  Sho. 

Shmett,  C.  van,  I7th  century  Dutch  composer,  is 
known  by  a  single  composition  in  Playford's  Division 
Violin. 

Sho  (alternate  spelling — shi-yo)  or  Shono-fuye,  a 
Japanese  primitive  mouth  organ  made  of  seventeen  thin 
bamboo  reeds  placed  in  a  compact  bundle  and  fixed 
in  a  circular  lacquered  wind  chamber  of  wood.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Chinese  instrument  called  cheng. 

Shofar  (Shophar;  Heb.  sofar),  an  instrument  made 
from  a  ram's  horn,  flattened,  in  a  certain  part,  with  a 
cup  mouthpiece  at  the  smallest  end.  It  is  used  in  the 
Hebrew  synagogue  ritual. 

Shono-Fuye,  another  name  for  the  Japanese  instru- 
ment called  sho. 

Shore,  Catherine,  i7th  century  English  singer,  a 
pupil  of  Henry  Purcell.  In  1693  she  married  Colley 
Gibber,  the  dramatist,  and  subsequently  became  famous 
as  a  singer  in  Purcell's  operas. 

Shore,  John,  English  trumpeter  and  lutenist,  died 
Nov.  20,  1752;  son  of  Matthias  Shore;  became  the  most 
famous  trumpeter  of  his  time.  Purcell  composed  ob- 
bligato  parts  to  many  songs  for  him,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  twenty-four  musicians  to  Queen  Anne,  and  also 
lutenist  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  is  also  reputed  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork. 

Shore,  Matthias,  I7th  century  English  trumpet 
player,  father  of  Mrs.  Colley  Gibber.  He  received  an 
important  royal  appointment  as  a  performer  on  his 
instrument. 

Shore,  Samuel  Royle,  English  organist,  composer, 
teacher,  music  editor  and  lecturer,  born  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  Apr.  12,  1856;  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
he  studied  music  with  Alfred  Gaul ;  became  a  teacher 
and  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  music  and  plain-chant,  and 
organist  of  Birmingham  Cathedral.  His  works  include 
church  services  and  other  church  music ;  he  also  edited 
the  works  of  early  composers. 

Shore,  William,  English  trumpeter  and  composer, 
died  in  1707;  son  of  the  famous  Matthias  Shore;  ap- 
pointed to  the  service  of  Charles  II,  June  27,  1679. 
Among  his  compositions  is  the  song  Prince  Eugene's 
March  into  Italy,  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

Short,  Peter,  late  i6th  century  English  music  printer 
and  publisher  at  London. 

Short  Octave,  before  the  use  of  all  the  keys  in 
musical  composition,  few  keyboard  instruments  had 
chromatic  tones  in  their  lower  octave,  for  such  tones 
were  seldom  needed  in  the  bass.  These  lower  octaves, 
which  were  "short,"  saved  space  especially  in  the  or- 
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gan;  they  were«m  common  use  during  the  early  part 
of  the  1 7th  century. 

Shortall,  Harrington,  American  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1895;  studied  in  Ojai, 
CaL,  at  the  Thatcher  School,  at  Harvard  University 
and  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  The  Westchester 
Choir  School  Award  was  given  to  him  in  1936  for  his 
Choral  Memorial,  and  he  now  teaches  in  Chicago.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony  and  Symphonic,  Brevis 
for  orchestra,  a  song  cycle  for  mezzo-soprano,  two  vio- 
lins, viola  and  'cello,  a  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for 
string  quartet,  Ten  Minute  Trio  for  violin,  viola  and 
'cello  and  Recitornelli  for  flute,  violin  and  bass  voice. 

Shostakovitch,  Dmitri,  Russian  composer,  was  born 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  25,  1906.  He  entered  the 
Leningrad  (formerly  St.  Petersburg)  Conservatory  in 
1919,  his  teachers  being  Nikolaieff  and  Steinberg;  he 
also  studied  composition  under  Glazounoff.  His  term 
of  study  at  the  well-known  institution  mentioned  above 
covered  a  period  of  about  six  years,  after  which  he 
entered  upon  the  career  of  a  composer.  By  the  time 
he  was  nineteen  he  had  composed  works  which  were 
considered  very  promising;  these  early  compositions 
naturally  showed  the  influence  of  Glazounoff  and  other 
Russian  composers  of  that  period,  but  they  revealed  the 
fact  that  Shostakovitch  was  possessed  of  unusual  tal- 
ent. Contemporary  critics  spoke  of  his  work  as  dis- 
playing remarkable  sensibility  and  depth,  and  he  was 
hailed  as  a  composer  of  progressive  spirit  and  original- 
ity. After  he  freed  himself  of  the  influences  previously 
mentioned,  his  compositions  began  to  show  greater  in- 
dependence and  inventive  power.  His  first  symphony 
proved  to  be  a  work  of  considerable  importance,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  technical  perfection,  and  viewed 
as  a  vehicle  of  the  expression  of  the  composer's  indi- 
viduality. He  sponsored  the  curious  theory  that  music 
has  a  political  basis,  and  created  a  number  of  compo- 
sitions to  support  this  view.  He  drew  a  number  of 
analogies  from  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner, 
interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  the  political  convictions 
of  their  composers.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  inclined 
to  deprecate' the  master  works  of  Wagner,  looking  upon 
them  as  old-fashioned  "museum  pieces,"  but  with  more 
mature  years  he  was  able  to  estimate  them  with  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness.  Shostakovich's  style 
in  composition  is  the  direct  opposite  of  thematic  de- 
velopment; his  object  is  to  make  every  measure  of 
a  composition  different  from  all  the  others,  and  in  this 
he  has  had  an  amazing  degree  of  success.  Besides 
avoiding  any  repetition  in  a  single  part,  he  leads  the 
various  orchestral  voices  in  such  a  way  that  they  never 
duplicate  each  other.  His  works  include  an'  opera,  The 
Nose,  five  symphonies,  a  piano  concerto,  two  pieces  for 
eight  strings,  and  two  ballets,  The  Golden  Age  and  The 
Bolt.  His  first  symphony  has  been  recorded -as  con- 
ducted by  Leopold  Stokowski.  In  addition  to  these  a 
recent  work  is  a  Soviet  opera  called  Lady  Macbeth  of 
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became  an  exponent  of  the  curious  theory  that  music  ' 
should  be  restored  to  monody,  which  he  proposed  to 
enrich  by  the  addition  of  new  tones  to  the  system  now 
in  use.    His  own  practice  as  a  composer  is  in  the  epi- 
gonic  style  of  the  Russian  national  school. 

Shi-Yo,  alternate  spelling  for  Sho. 

Shmett,  C.  van,  I7th  century  Dutch  composer,  is 
known  by  a  single  composition  in  Playford's  Division 
Violin. 

Sho  (alternate  spelling — shi-yo)  or  Shono-fuye,  a 
Japanese  primitive  mouth  organ  made  of  seventeen  thin 
bamboo  reeds  placed  in  a  compact  bundle  and  fixed 
in  a  circular  lacquered  wind  chamber  of  wood.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Chinese  instrument  called  cheng. 

Shofar  (Shophar;  Heb.  sofar},  an  instrument  made 
from  a  ram's  horn,  flattened,  in  a  certain  part,  with  a 
cup  mouthpiece  at  the  smallest  end.  It  is  used  in  the 
Hebrew  synagogue  ritual. 

.    Shono-Fuye,  another  name  for  the  Japanese  instru- 
ment called  sho. 

Shore,  Catherine,  I7th  century  English  singer,  a 
pupil  of  Henry  Purcell.  In  1693  she  married  Colley 
Gibber,  the  dramatist,  and  subsequently  became  famous 
as  a  singer  in  Purcell's  operas. 

Shore,  John,  English  trumpeter  and  lutenist,  died 
Nov.  20,  1752;  son  of  Matthias  Shore;  became  the  most 
famous  trumpeter  of  his  time.  Purcell  composed  ob- 
bligato  parts  to  many  songs  for  him,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  twenty-four  musicians  to  Queen  Anne,  and  also 
lutenist  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  is  also  reputed  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork. 

Shore,  Matthias,  I7th  century  English  trumpet 
player,  father  of  Mrs.  Colley  Gibber.  He  received  an 
important  royal  appointment  as  a  performer  on  his 
instrument. 

Shore,  Samuel  Royle,  English  organist,  composer, 
teacher,  music  editor  and  lecturer,  born  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  Apr.  12,  1856;  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
he  studied  music  with  Alfred  Gaul;  became  a  teacher 
and  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  music  and  plain-chant,  and 
organist  of  Birmingham  Cathedral.  His  works  include 
church  services  and  other  church  music ;  he  also  edited 
the  works  of  early  composers. 

Shore,  William,  English  trumpeter  and  composer, 
died  in  1707;  son  of  the  famous  Matthias  Shore;  ap- 
pointed to  the  service  of  Charles  II,  June  27,  1679. 
Among  his  compositions  is  the  song  Prince  Eugene's 
March  into  Italy,  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

.Short,  Peter,  late  i6th  century  English  music  printer 
and  publisher  at  London. 

Short  Octave,  before  the  use  of  all  the  keys  in 
musical  composition,  few  keyboard  instruments  had 
chromatic  tones  in  their  lower  octave,  for  such  tones 
were  seldom  needed  in  the  bass.  These  lower  octaves, 
which  were  "short,"  saved  space  especially  in  the  or- 
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gan;  they  were*in  common  use  during  the  early  pj 
of  the  I7th  century. 

Shortall,  Harrington,  American  composer  and  mui 
teacher,  born  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1895;  studied  in  Oj; 
Cal.,  at  the  Thatcher  School,  at  Harvard  Universi 
and  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  The  Westchest 
Choir  School  Award  was  given  to  him  in  1936  for  \ 
Choral  Memorial ',  and  he  now  teaches  in  Chicago.  E 
compositions  include  a  symphony  and  Symphonia  Em 
for  orchestra,  a  song  cycle  for  mezzo-soprano,  two  vi 
lins,  viola  and  'cello,  a  string  quartet,  Fantasia  f 
string  quartet,  Ten  Minute  Trio  for  violin,  viola  a: 
'cello  and  Recitornelli  for  flute,  violin  and  bass  voice. 

Shostakovitch,  Dmitri,  Russian  composer,  was  bo 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  25,  1906.  He  entered  t 
Leningrad  (formerly  St.  Petersburg)  Conservatory 
1919,  his  teachers  being  Nikolaieff  and  Steinberg; 
also  studied  composition  under  Glazounoff.  His  tei 
of  study  at  the  well-known  institution  mentioned  abo 
covered  a  period  of  about  six  years,  after  which 
entered  upon  the  career  of  a  composer.  By  the  tii 
he  was  nineteen  he  had  composed  works  which  w< 
considered  very  promising;  these  early  compositic 
naturally  showed  the  influence  of  Glazounoff  and  otf 
Russian  composers  of  that  period,  but  they  revealed  t 
fact  that  Shostakovitch  was  possessed  of  unusual  t 
ent.  Contemporary  critics  spoke  of  his  work  as  d 
playing  remarkable  sensibility  and  depth,  and  he  \v 
hailed  as  a  composer  of  progressive  spirit  and  origin; 
ity.  After  he  freed  himself  of  the  influences  previou; 
mentioned,  his  compositions  began  to  show  greater  i 
dependence  and  inventive  power.  His  first  sympho 
proved  to  be  a  work  of  considerable  importance,  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  technical  perfection,  and  view 
as  a  vehicle  of  the  expression  of  the  composer's  in< 
viduality.  He  sponsored  the  curious  theory  that  mui 
has  a  political  basis,  and  created  a  number  of  comp 
sitions  to  support  this  view.  He  drew  a  number 
analogies  from  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Wagn< 
interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  the  political  convictio 
of  their  composers.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  inclin 
to  deprecate' the  master  works  of  Wagner,  looking  up 
them  as  old-fashioned  "museum  pieces,"  but  with  me 
mature  years  he  was  able  to  estimate  them  with 
greater  degree  of  correctness.  Shostakovich's  stj 
in  composition  is  the  direct  opposite  of  thematic  c 
velopment;  his  object  is  to  make  every  measure 
a  composition  different  from  all  the  others,  and  in  tl 
he  has  had  an  amazing  degree  of  success.  Besic 
avoiding  any  repetition  in  a  single  part,  he  leads  t 
various  orchestral  voices  in  such  a  way  that  they  ne^ 
duplicate  each  other.  His  works  include  an  opera,  1 
Nose,  five  symphonies,  a  piano  concerto,  two  pieces  \ 
eight  strings,  and  two  ballets,  The  Golden  Age  and  7 
Bolt.  His  first  symphony  has  been  recorded -as  cc 
ducted  by  Leopold  Stokowski.  In  addition  to  these 
recent  work  is  a  Soviet  opera  called  Lady  Macbeth 
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Mtsensk,  which  was  given  its  American  premiere  at 
Cleveland  in  1935  under  the  direction  of  Artur  Rod- 
zinski.  This  was  shortly  afterward  performed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York. 

Shostakovsky,  Peter  Adamovitch,  Russian  pianist 
and  conductor,  born  in  1853;  £ave  a  concert  in  Riga 
when  fifteen,  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory, and  with  Kullak  and  Liszt,  taught  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  and  founded  a  music  school  which  be- 
came a  national  conservatory,  of  which  he  remained 
director;  he  also  conducted  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  Italian  Opera. 

Shrubsole,  William,  English  church  music  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Canterbury,  Jan.,  1760;  died 
London,  Jan.  18,  1806. 

Shtchepin,  Sophie,  see  Pflughaupt,  Sophie. 

Shtreikher,  L.,  contemporary  Russian  composer.  His 
works  include  the  opera  Women  of  the  East. 

Shuang-Ch'in,  an  octagonal  Chinese. guitar  of  hard 
wood,  with  a  long  neck,  the  strings  tuned  in  pairs.  It 
is  played  with  a  plectrum. 

Shudi,  Burkat,  Swiss  harpsichord  maker,  born 
Schwanden,  Glarus,  Mar.  13,  1702;  died  London, 
Aug.  19,  1773;  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  English 
piano  manufacturers  known  as  Broadwood,  and  signed 
his  name  Burkhardt  Tschudi.  He  went  to  England  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  as  a  journeyman  joiner,  and  was 
employed  by  a  London  harpsichord  maker  Tabel,  with 
whose  successor,  Kirkman,  he  became  associated  in 
business.  He  was  a  friend  of  Handel,  who  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  securing-  repair  work.  He 
is  said  to  have  presented  a  harpsichord  to  Frederick 
the  Great.  Shudi  is  credited  with  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  Venetian  blind  to  the  harpsichord 
for  increasing  or  decreasing  the  volume  sound.  He 
secured  a  patent  for  this  in  1769,  and  the  invention  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  organ.  Many  Shudi 
harpsichords  are  still  in  existence,  one  belonging  to 
Knabe  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  They  are  all  of  the 
finest  possible  workmanship. 

Shudi,  Joshua,  i8th  century  English-Swiss  harpsi- 
chord maker,  who  appears  to  have  established  a  busi- 
ness in  London  about  1767.  After  his  death  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  his  widow,  who  continued  to 
use  his  name.  A  fine  instrument  bearing  his  name, 
dated  1779,  is  still  in  existence. 

Shuk,  Lajos,  Hungarian  violoncellist,  born  Budapest, 
Apr.  5,  1897 ;  pupil  of  Popper  at  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Music;  made  his  debut  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  later  appeared  as  soloist 
in  all  the  important  musical  centres  of  Europe.  He 
was  successively  a  member  of  several  important  cham- 
ber music  groups,  including  the  Letz  Quartet.  He  has 
appeared  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  American  cities, 
eventually  settling  in  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Shun,  the  literary  term  for  a  ch'ing.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  mortar  and  is  struck  with  a  wooden  hammer. 


Shunk,  an  East  Indian  conch-shell  trumpet  used  only 
in  temples  or  in  religious  processions.  It  is  also  called 
s'ankhu. 

Shure,  Leonard,  American  pianist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Apr.  10,  1910.  He 
studied  in  Chicago  with  Karl  Reckzeh,  and  after  giving 
concerts  in  America,  went  to  Germany  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  complete  his  studies  with  Artur  Schnabel, 
remaining  there  for  six  years  as  his  assistant.  After 
touring  Europe  as  a  piano  virtuoso,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1933,  and  has  since  appeared  as  soloist 
with  symphony  orchestras,  in  recital,  and  has  taught  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Shure,  Ralph  Deane,  American  composer,  teacher 
and  music  director,  born  Chillisquaque,  Pa.,  May  31, 
1885 »'  has  held  a  number  of  important  posts  as  a  direc- 
tor of  music  and  as  a  teacher.  His  compositions  in- 
clude over  one  hundred  published  works  for  organ,  for 
piano  and  for  voice. 

Shutter,  a,  hinged  or  pivoted  blind  or  lid  in  front  of  a 
swell  box  in  the  organ,  worked  by  means  of  a  swell- 
pedal  or  in  the  reed-organ  by  a  knee-lever. 

Shuttleworth,  Obadiah,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th 
century  English  violinist,  organist  and  composer,  died 
about  1735;  principal  violin  at  the  Swan  Tavern  con- 
certs, Cornhill,  from  1728  until  Kis  death,  and  was  a 
fine  organist,  succeeding  Philip  Hart  at  St.  Michael's, 
Cornhill,  and  becoming  organist  of  the  Temple  Church. 
His  compositions  include  twelve  concertos,  and  sonatas 
for  violin,  and  two  concertos  adapted  from  Corelli. 

Si  (It.),  the  seventh  note  of  the  major  scale  in 
French  and  Italian;  name  of  the  note  B  in  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish. 

Siakuhachi,  alternate  spelling  for  shakuhachi. 

Siamisen,  see  Samisen. 

Sianesi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  in  1822; 
died  Lodi,  1892;  his  works  include  methods  for  wind 
instruments,  marches  and  dances. 

Sibelius,  Jean,  Finnish  composer,  born  Tavastehus, 
Dec.  8,  1865.  His  father  was  a  reputable  physician, 
and  his  mother  came  of  a  clerical  family.  His  musical 
talent  manifested  itself  at  an  early  age,  but  his  parents 
saw  to  it  that  his  general  education  was  not  neglected. 
He  took  the  usual  classical  courses  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools,  and  afterwards  became  a  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  legal  career  for  the 
more  romantic  profession  of  music.  For  the  purpose 
of  developing  his  musical  talents  to  the  fullest  extent, 
he  entered  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  before  the 
completion  of  his  university  course,  becoming  a  pupil 
of  Wegelius,  the  leader  of  the  national  movement  in 
music.  Sibelius  continued  his  musical  studies  in  Ber- 
lin under  Bargiel  and  Becker,  subsequently  going  to 
Vienna  to  complete  his  education  under  Karl  Gold- 
mark  and  Robert  Fuchs.  He  returned  to  his  native 
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country  in  1893,  a  fully  matured  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  equipped  to  take  his  place  in  the  musical  life 
of  Finland.  He  immediately  began  to  show  distinct 
individuality  in  his  compositions.  He  had  already  writ- 
ten a  symphony  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
based  on  the  national  epic,  the  Kalevala,  his  first  work 
on  that  subject.  Three  years  after  his  return  to  Fin- 
land, his  opera,  The  Maid  in  the  Tower,  was  accepted 
for  performance  at  Helsingfors.  About  this  time  he 
^was  given  a  state  pension  for  life,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  retire  shortly  after  his  thirty-second  birthday.  From 
that  time  on,  Sibelius  devoted  himself  to  composition, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  journeys  abroad,  in- 
cluding a  trip  to  the  United  States,  the  story  of  his  life 
from  that  point  unto  the  present  day  is  a  recital  of  his 
successive  works,  with  some  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  their  production.  Probably  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  his  benefactors,  the  government  of  Finland, 
he  wrote  his  most  popular  work,  the  symphonic  poem 
Finlandia.  This  was  composed  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Finnish  National  Theatre  in  1902.  For  differ- 
ent purposes,  but  of  similar  origin,  may  be  mentioned 
marches  for  military  use,  and  The  Carillon  for  the  new 
church  in  Berghall,  a  modern  suburb  of  Helsingfors. 
The  works  created  by  Sibelius  include  eight  symphonies, 
a  concerto  for  violin,  an  opera  The  Maid  in  the  Tower, 
several  symphonic  poems  including  The  Swan  of 
Tuonela,  Finlandia  and  Pohjoltfs  Daughter;  a  string 
quintet,  two  string  quartets,  a  piano  quartet,  a  string 
trio,  a  sonata  and  numerous  pieces  for  piano,  and  many 
songs.  His  biographers  include  Cecil  Gray,  Walter 
Niemann,  Karl  Ekman  and  Bengt  de  Torne. 

Sibelius  Choral  Society,  The,  contemporary  Amer- 
ican choral  organization  in  New  York  City,  affiliated 
with  the  Park  West  Neighborhood  Assocation.  An- 
tonia  Brico  is  the  director. 

Siber,  Julius,  German  violin  virtuoso  and  composer, 
born  Dettelbach,  Oct.  30,  1875;  his  works  include  a 
violin  method,  violin  pieces  and  two  novels  with  musical 
background,  Paganini  and  Chopin. 

Siberia,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Luigi 
Illica,  music  by  Umberto  Giordano,  first  produced  in 
Milan  at  La  Scala  on  Dec.  19,  1903.  The  story  is: 
Prince  Alexis  waits  in  his  palace  for  his  mistress, 
Stephana.  She  fails  to  come  to  him  but  returns,  how- 
ever, at  dawn  and  ignores  the  questions  of  Gleby, 
Alexis*  spy.  Vassily,  a  sergeant,  comes  to  the  palace 
to  report  to  his  captain,  Walitzin,  and  recognizes 
Stephana  as  an  unknown  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in 
love.  Alexis  asks  Stephana  what  Vassily  means  to  her  ; 
she  replies  that  he  is  her  lover.  Alexis  insults  Vassily, 
who  attacks  him;  he  is  court  martialed,  and  sent  to 
Siberia.  Stephana  joins.  Vassily  in  his  exile.  WaKtzin, 
governor  of  the  prison  town,  makes  advances  to 
Stephana,  who  repulses  him.  Gleby,  the  spy,  by  order 
of  Alexis,  informs  Vassily  that  Stephana  is  untrue  to 
him,  but  she  proves  the  charges  false..  Later  Stephana 
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and  Vassily  flee  together ;  Stephana  is  shot  and  Vassil 
captured,  but  Walitzin  frees  him  because  of  Stephana' 
plea  as  she  dies  in  Vassily's  arms. 

Siboni,  Erik  Anton  Waldemar,  Danish  teacher  an 
composer,  born  Copenhagen,  Aug.  26,  1828;  died  there 
Feb.  22,  1892;  son  of  Giuseppe  Siboni;  pupil  of  Cour 
lander,  Goetze,  Vogel  and  Hartmann,  at  Leipzig  wit 
Moscheles  and  Hauptmann,  and  at  Vienna  with  Secb 
ter;  taught  at  Soro  and  Copenhagen,  and  numberei 
Queen  Alexandra  of  England  and  the  Empress  of  Rus 
sia  among  his  pupils.  His  compositions  include  operas 
symphonic  and  chamber  music. 

Siboni,  Giuseppe,  Italian  tenor,  born  Forli,  Jan.  2; 
1780;  died  Copenhagen,  Mar.  29,  1839;  made  his  debu 
at  Florence  in  1797;  san£  m  Genoa,  Milan,  Prague 
Lbndon  and  Vienna,  where  he  appeared  at  the  firs 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Wellington's  Victory.  H 
then  settled  in  Copenhagen  as  director  of  the  Roya 
Opera  and  the  Conservatory. 

Sicard,  Laurent,  I7th  century  French  tenor  am 
music  editor,  served  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  under  Loui 
XIII;  edited  seventeen  books  of  Airs  serieux  et  , 
boire. 

Sicard,  Michel,  Russian  corriposer,  violinist,  an 
teacher,  born  at  Odessa  in  1868;  pupil  of  Massar 
Joachim  and  Bargiel;  his  compositions  include  orcha 
tral  and  chamber  music. 

Sicca,  Friedrich,  Serbian  composer,  born  1859. 

Siccardi,  Honorio,  South  American  pianist  and  coir 
poser,  born  in  the  Argentine,  Sept.  13,  1897;  amon 
his  works  are  compositions  for  voice,  piano  and  01 
chestra. 

Sichra,  Andreas  Ossipovitsch,  Russian  compose: 
guitarist,  musical  instrument  inventor,  and.  writer  o 
musical  subjects,  born  at  Vilna  in  1772 ;  died  St.  Peten 
burg,  Jan.  6,  1861 ;  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  gtt 

tar. 

Siciliana  (Siciliano  or  Sicilienne),  a  Sicilian  danc 
similar  to  the  Pastorale,  and  not  unlike  a  canzonetta  i 
form;  it  is  usually  in  6-8  or  12-8  time  and  frequent! 
in  a  minor  key. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  The,  opera  in  five  acts,  librett 
by  Eugene  Scribe  and  Charles  Duveyrier,  music  t 
Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  o 
Jan.  13,  1855.  The  story,  laid  during  the  French  o< 
cupancy  of  Sicily  in  the  I3th  century,  is  as  follows 
Elena,  a  noblewoman,  promises  to  marry  the  common* 
Arrigo  if  he  will  revenge  the  death  of  her  brother  i 
the  hands  of  the  French.  With  the  help  of  a  Sicilia 
patriot,  Procida,  they  plan  a-  revolt  against  the  Frenc 
rule.  The  conspiracy  fails,  but  Arrigo  discovers  he  : 
the  son  of  Monf orte,  the  French  governor,  with  whoi 
he  intercedes  upon  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Moi 
forte  agrees  to  free  them  if  Arrigo  will  reform,  an 
upon  accepting  the  terms,  he  and  Elena  are  marria 
But  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  has  been  a  sign; 
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for  another  revolt,  this  time  led  by  Procida,  and  in 
the  ensuing  commotion  the  French  are  massacred. 

Sick,  Anna,  igth  century  German  composer;  her 
compositions  include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Sick,  Theodor  Bernhard,  Danish  composer,  born 
Nov.  7,  1827;  died  at  Copenhagen,  1893;  his  composi- 
tions include  chamber  music. 

Sicynskyi,  Denys,  Ukrainian  composer,  teacher,  and 
choral  conductor,  born  at  Galician  Podolien  in  1865; 
died  at  Stanislau  in  1909 ;  pupil  of  Wszelaczynski  and 
Mikuli  in  Lemberg;  his  compositions  include  piano, 
choral,  operatic,  and  orchestral  music  and  songs.  - 

Side  or  snare  drum  (Fr.  Tambour;  Ger.  Trommel; 
It.  Tamburo}.  The  fundamental  construction  of  the 
side  or  snare  drum  differs  little  from  that  of  similar 
drums  made  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  cylinder 
shell  of  this  drum,  smallest  of  those  employed  in  the 
orchestra,  may  be  of  metal  or  wood;  the  tension  of  its 
two  heads  is  regulated  by  key  tension  rods.  Its  char- 
acteristic quality  is  produced  by  the  rattling  against  its 
lower  head  of  snares,  gut  strings,  usually  ten  in  num- 
ber, which  are  stretched  across  this  head.  The  best 
snare  drum  sticks  are  made  from  straight-grained 
hickory. 

Side-holes,  holes  in  the  side  of  the  tube  of  wind 
instruments  used  either  by  fingers  or  by  means  of  keys., 

Sidon,  Samuel  Peter  von,  I7th  century  violinist, 
famous  as  a  performer  in  Hamburg. 

Siebeck,  August  David  Heinrich,  igth  century  Ger- 
man organist  and  writer  on  music ;  resided  at  Leipzig ; 
his  writings  include  instructive  musical  books. 

Siebeck,  Gustav  Heinrich  Gottfried,  German  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Eisleben,  July  4,  1815;  died 
Gera,  May  25,  1851;  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach  and  A.  B. 
Marx  in  Berlin;  his  compositions  include  organ  and 
choral  music. 

Siebeck,  Hermann,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Eisleben,  Sept.  28,  1842;  died  Giessen,  Feb. 
26,  1920;  son  of  Gustav  H.  G.  Siebeck;  his  writings 
are  studies  on  musical  aesthetics. 

Sieben,  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  teacher,  and  con- 
ductor, born  Landau,  Pfalz,  Apr.  29,  1881 ;  pupil  of 
Rheinberger,  Thuille,  Sevcik  and  Berber. 

Siebenhaar,  Malachias,  German  composer  and  can- 
tor, born  Creibitz,  Mar.  6,  1616;  died  Magdeburg,  Jan. 
6,  1685  >  his  works  include  motets,  songs,  and  collabo- 
ration in  von  Zesen's  song  collections. 

Siebenhiiner,  A.,  German  violin  maker,  born  Schon- 
bach,  1851;  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Vienna  with 
Lemboch,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  business  in  1874,  only  to  go  to  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland, four  years  later.  His  work  included  both  vio- 
lins and  bows,  and  he  used  a  red  varnish. 

Siebenhiiner,  Josef,  Bohemian  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Schonbach,  Eger,  Nov.  26,  1882;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  ballets,  a  symphonic  poem, 
choruses  and  songs. 


Sieber,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  opera  singer,  vocal 
teacher,  musicologist  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Dec. 
5,  1822;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  19,  1895 ;  pupil  of  J.  Mieksch 
and  Giorgio  Ronconi.  About  1840  he  became  an  oper- 
atic singer,  appearing  at  Dresden  and  elsewhere.  Eight 
years  later  he  gave  up  his  operatic  career  for  teaching 
voice  in  Dresden.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where 
his  attainments  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  peda- 
gogues. His  methods  were  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
valuable  books  on  the  voice,  and  his  vocal  exercises 
formed  the  basis  of  many  volumes.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific composer  of  songs  and  choral  selections.  His  in- 
terest in  German  vocal  music  was  manifested  in  his 
compiling  a  catalogue  giving  a  classification  of  over  ten 
thousand  songs,  duets  and  trios. 

Sieber,  Georges  Julien,  see  Sieber,  Jean  Georges. 

Sieber,  Jean  Georges,  French  horn  player  and  music 
publisher,  born  in  Franconie  in  1734;  died  at  Paris  in 
1815;  went  to  Paris  in  1758,  became  French-horn 
player  at  the  Comedie  Franqaise  in  1763,  and  later  at 
the  Opera;  entered  the  music  publishing  business  in 
1771  on  the  advice  of  J.  C.  Bach,  succeeding  Huberty. 
His  son,  Georges  Julien  Sieber  (born  Paris,  Nov. 
*7»  1775;  died  there  in  1834),  took  over  his  father's 
business.  The  firm  published  works  by  J.  C.  Bach, 
Boccherini,  Borghi,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others,  and 
aided  in  the  spread  of  new  symphonic  works  in  Paris 
and  Vienna. 

Sieber,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  July  u,  1904;  his  compositions  include  film  mu- 
sic, oratorios  and  songs,  some  with  chamber  orchestra. 

Sieberg,  Eduard,  Russian  violin  teacher,  military 
band  leader  and  composer,  born  Diinaburg,  Mar.  28, 
1878;  his  compositions  include  a  violin  method  and 
technical  studies. 

Siebert,  Kurt  Werner,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Gross  Flottbeck,  Hamburg,  Feb.  15, 
1900. 

Siebold,  Hans,  German  military  band  leader  and 
choral  director,  born  Kassel,  Apr.  17,  1874;  died  there, 
Nov.  26,  1926. 

Sieczynski,  Rudolf,  Austrian  song  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  23,  1879. 

Siede,  Ludwig,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Hildesheim,  Jan.  6,  1888;  his  compositions  are 
mainly  salon  music. 

Siefert,  Christian  Heinrich,  German  violin  maker, 
born  Eisenach,  Jan.  23,  1831 ;  died  Leipzig,  June  18, 
it 


Siefert,  Paul,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  Danzig  in  1586;  died  there,  May  6,  1666;  pupil  of 
Sweelinck;  became  organist  at  St.  Mary's,  Danzig,  in 
1623.  He  was  a  prolific  composer,  and  seems  to  have 
been  always  quarreling  with  the  choirmasters  for  not 
doing  justice  to  his  compositions.  This  led  to  a  pub- 
lished controversy  between  Siefert  and  Marco  Scacchi,. 
who  had  criticized  his  psalms.  Among  his  extant  com- 
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positions  are  a  Te  Deum,  some  psalms  and  organ  mu- 
sic. 

Sieg,  Charles  Victor,  French  organist  and  composer, 
born  Tiirkheim,  Alsace,  Aug.  8,  1827;  pupil  of  Benoist 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  his  works  include  a  comic 
opera,  a  cantata  and  piano  music. 

Siegel,  C.  F.  W.,  German  music  publisher,  died 
Mar.  29,  1869;  founded  a  Leipzig  firm  in  1846. 

Siegel,  Felix,  German  music  publisher,  born  Leip- 
zig, Aug.  21,  1860;  died  there,  July  4,  1920;  son  of 
C.  F.  W.  Siegel;  owner  of  the  music  publishing  firm 
of  J.  Schuberth  &  Company,  in  Leipzig. 

Siegel,  Ralph  Maria,  German  violinist,  dance  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Munich,  June  8,  1911;  his 
compositions  include  operettas,  folk  pieces  and  chan- 
sons. 

Siegel,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  conductor; 
born  Berlin,  Apr.  12,  1878;  pupil  of  Thiel,  Humper- 
dinck  and  Thuille;  his  compositions  include  operas, 
folk  songs  and  choruses. 

Siegert,  Ewald,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Wetzelsgriin,  Nov.  30, 

1875- 

Siegert,  Ferdinand,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  28,  1897. 

Siegert,  Gottlob,  cantor  and  composer,  born  Erus- 
dorf,  Silesia,  May  6,  1789;  died  Breslau,  June  23, 
1868;  his  works  include  masses  and  other  church  mu- 
sic, also  part  songs  for  schools. 

Siegert,  Rudolf,  German  pianist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  4,  1906;  his  works  in- 
clude orchestral  music,  piano  sonatas  and  other  piano 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Siegeslied  (Ger.),  song  of  victory. 

Siegfried,  see  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  Der. 

Siegfried  Idyl,  a  symphonic  movement  by  Richard 
Wagner.  Wagner  wrote  to  Frau  Wille  of  his  wife, 
Cosima,  June  25,  1870 :  "She  has  borne  to  me  a  won- 
derfully beautiful  boy,  whom  I  can  boldly  call  'Sieg- 
fried.' "  The  Siegfried  Idyl  was  composed  in  Novem- 
ber at  Triebschen  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima.  Its 
first  performance  was  a  birthday  surprise  for  Cosima 
on  Christmas  Day,  1870.  The  musicians  were  placed 
on  the  stairs  with  Wagner  conducting  at  the  top ;  the 
performance  began  at  7:30  A.M.  First  performance 
after  publication  was  at  a  Bilse  concert  in  Berlin  to- 
ward the  end  of  Feb.,  1878.  Themes  for  the  Idyl 
were  taken  from  the  music  drama  Siegfried,  which  was 
then  so  little  known  that  a  Berlin  critic  said  the  Idyl 
was  taken  from  the  second  act  of  the  drama. 

Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,  the  interlude  between  the 
prelude  scene  to  Act  I  of  Gbtterdammerung,  and  the 
act  itself;  the  music  follows  the  parting  of  Siegfried 
from  Bninnhilde  as  he  sets  out  in  quest  of  new  adven- 
tures. Brunrihilde,  standing  on  a  cliff,  watches  Sieg- 
fried descend  into  the  valley,  and  hears  the  sound  of 
his  horn  in  the  distance. 
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Siegl,  Otto,  Austrian  composer,  violinist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  Graz, 
Oct.  6,  1896;  pupil  of  Suchsland,  Kornauth  and  Moj- 
sisovics;  his  compositions  include  instrumental,  choral, 
operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Sieglinde,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  sung  by  a  soprano.  In  the  second  of  the 
cycle's  four  operas,  The  Walkyr,  Sieglinde  is  the  wife 
of  Hunding  who  offers  refuge  to  the  fleeing  warrior, 
Siegmund.  She  falls  in  love  with  the  warrior  and 
elopes  with  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  dis- 
covered that  she  is  his  twin  sister. 

Sieglitz,  Georg,  German  operatic  bass,  born  Mainz, 
Apr.  26,  1854;  died  Munich,  Nov.  3,  1917. 

Siegmeister,  Elie,  American  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  New  York  City,  Jan.  15,  1909.  He  stud- 
ied conducting  with  Stoessel,  fugue  with  Wagenaar, 
harmony,  composition  and  counterpoint  with  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Riegger  and  Bingham,  and  piano  with 
Friedberger  and  Wolfsohn,  later  becoming  a  teacher 
at  Brooklyn  College  and  conductor  of  the  Manhattan 
Chorus.  His  compositions  include  a  Rhapsody  for  full 
orchestra,  a  dance  trilogy  for  chamber  orchestra,  etc.; 
the  choral  works  Biography  and  arrangements  of  Three 
Negro  Folk  Songs;  a  string  quartet,  a  quintet  for 
winds,  a  Theme  and  Variations  for  piano,  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  and  an  operetta,  Hip-Hip  Hooray. 

Siegmund,  a  character  in  Wagner's  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  sung  by  a  tenor.  In  the  second  of  the 
cycle's  four  operas,  The  Walkyr,  Siegmund,  a  warrior 
in  flight,  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  Hunding,  one 
of  his  enemies.  Hunding  is  bound  by  the  laws  of 
hospitality  to  preserve  him  from  harm  while  Siegmund 
is  his  gu^st.  Siegmund,  however,  falls  in  love  with 
Hunding's  wife,  Sieglinde,  discovers  that  he  is  her  twin 
brother,  and  elopes  with  her,  first  extracting  a  magic 
sword  from  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house. 

Siehr,  Gustav,  German  bass,  born  Arnsberg,  West- 
phalia, Sept.  17,  1837;  died  Munich,  May  18,  1896; 
appeared  in  Wagnerian  operas. 

Siemers,  Karl  Heinrich  August,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Soldenstadt,  May  7,  1819; 
died  Dresden,  Nov.  30,  1881 ;  his  compositions  include 
piano,  choruses  and  songs. 

Siems,  Margarete,  German  coloratura  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  Breslau,  Dec.  30,  1881;  studied  with 
Frau  Orgeni  in  Dresden ;  long  a  singer  in  the  Dresden 
court  opera. 

Siep,  Willem  Frederik,  Dutch  music  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Arnhem,  Nov.  21,  1866;  died  Nizza, 
Mar.  19,  1926;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  and 
piano  music. 

Sierching,  Martinus,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  Mar.  24,  1867 ;  studied  with  Lesche-' 
tizky;  his  compositions  are  mainly  piano  music. 

Siering,  Moritz,  German  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Mugeln,  July  14,  1821;  died  Dresden, 
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1892;  his  works  include  an  opera,  songs  and  chamber 
music. 

Siering,  Wladimir  Alexandrovitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, pianist  and  teacher,  born  Taurien,  Mar.  i,  1880; 
pupil  of  Safonoff  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  his 
compositions  include  songs  and  choral  music. 

Sierov,  Valentine  Siemonova,  Russian  composer 
and  music  critic,  born  at  Moscow  in  1846 ;  she  studied 
with  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Sierov;  her  works  include 
piano  music,  the  operas  Khay-Dievka,  Maria,  Uriel 
Acosta  and  Ilia  Mourometz,  and,  with  her  husband, 
criticisms  for  "Music  and  Theatre"  and  other  maga- 
zines. 

Sieveking,  Martinus,  Dutch  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  Mar.  24,  1867;  Pupil  of  his 
father,  and  of  Franz  Coenen  and  J.  Rontgen  at  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory;  became  accompanist  to  the 
Lamoureux  Orchestra,  Paris,  and  on  tour  with  Adelina 
Patti ;  also  studied  with  Leschetizky,  and  in  1893  taught 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.  He  then  toured  the  United  States 
as  a  soloist,  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  and  in  1915 
opened  a  school  in  New  York  where  he  demonstrated 
a  new  method  for  rapidly  acquiring  virtuosity.  His 
compositions  include  violin  and  piano  music. 

Sievers,  Eduard,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Lippoldsberg,  near  Hofgeismar,  Nov.  25,  1850; 
died  Leipzig,  Mar.  31,  1932. 

Siewers,  V.  W.  H.  H.,  Norwegian  music  critic,  born 
in  1855;  a  judge  in  Christiania;  music  critic  of  the 
Christiania  "Morganbladet" ;  his  writings  include  arti- 
cles on  music  history. 

Siewert,  Adolf,  German  violinist  and  music  teacher, 
born  Herongen,  Jan.  8,  1879. 

Siewert,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Brauns- 
berg,  Apr.  10,  1818;  his  works  include  motets,  cho- 
ruses, songs,  piano  and  organ  music. 

Siface,  Giovanni  Francesco  Grossi,  Italian  male 
soprano,  born  Pescia,  Feb.  12,  1653;  died  May  29, 
1697 ;  possibly  a  pupil  of  Redi ;  entered  the  Pope's  Chapel 
in  1675;  received  his  sobriquet  of  Siface  from  his  im- 
personation of  Syphax  (or  Siface)  in  some  opera.  His 
voice  was  a  full  and  beautiful  artificial  soprano,  and 
his  style  of  singing  broad,  noble  and  expressive.  Man- 
cini  especially  praised  his  choir  singing.  He  sang  in 
opera  at  the  carnival  at  Venice,  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  in  James  II's  chapel.  He  was  murdered 
by  the  brothers  of  the  Marchesa  Marsili  in  1697. 

Sifflet  (Fr.),  whistle. 

Sifflote,  a  2  ft.  and  i  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  with 
a  clear  flute  tone. 

Sighicelli,  an  Italian  family  of  distinguished  violin- 
ists: (i)  Filippo  Sighicelli,  born  San  Cesario,  Modena, 
1686;  died  Modena,  Apr.  14,  1773;  was  first  violin- 
ist to  Prince  Hercules  of  Este.  (2)  His  son,  Giu- 
seppe Sighicelli,  born  Modena,  1737;  died  there, 
Nov.  8,  1826;  was  teacher  and  violinist  to  Ercole 
Rinaldo  III  d'Este.  (3)  His  son,  Carlo  Sighicelli, 


born  Modena,  1772;  died  there,  Apr.  7,  1806;  he  also 
was  attached  to  the  court.  (4)  Antonio  Sighicelli, 
son  of  Carlo,  was  an  eminent  violinist  and  conductor; 
born  Modena,  July  i,  1802 ;  died  there,  Oct.  20,  1883. 
(5)  Vincenzo  SighicelU,  son  of  Antonio,  born  Cento, 
July  30,  1830;  died  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1905;  was  a  com- 
poser, solo  violinist  and  assistant  conductor  to  the  court, 
and  a  teacher  of  repute. 

Sigismondi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  vocal 
teacher;  born  Naples,  Nov.  13,  1739;  died  there,  May 
10,  1826;  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  four  ora- 
torios, vocal,  piano  and  organ  music. 

Sigismondo  d'India,  Cavaliere,  I7th  century  Ital- 
ian composer,  director  and  conductor,  born  at  Palermo, 
end  of  1 6th  century;  his  works  include  church  con- 
certs, motets,  madrigals  and  villanelles. 

Sigl,  Max,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Vortann,  Lower  Bavaria,  Apr.  21,  1877;  Pupil  of  Peter 
Wagner;  his  writings  include  studies  on  sacred  music. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  a  national  sorority  for  women  in 
the  music  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Through  its  various  chapters,  which  number  over  fifty, 
it  encourages  music  education  and  the  development  of 
the  musical  life  of  a  community.  Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
was  founded  in  1903  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  1921  an  Endowment  Fund  was  established.  The 
sorority  maintains  a  national  student  aid  fund,  called 
the  Hazel  E.  Ritchey  Loan  Fund. 

Signalhorn  (Ger.),  a  bugle. 

Signature,  the  key  and  time  indicator  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  musical  composition. 

Signe  (Fr.),  sign. 

Signoretti,  Giuseppe,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer.  He  went  to  Paris  about  1770,  after 
studying  witlv  Tartini,  and  his  compositions  include 
twelve  books  of  six  string  quartets  and  a  Methode  con- 
tenant  les  principes.  de  la  Musique  et  du  Violon,  pub- 
lished in  1777. 

Signorini,  Antonio  Ricci,  see  Ricci-Signorini,  An- 
tonio. - 

Signorucci,  Pompeo,  late  I7th  and  early,  i8th  cen- 
tury Italian  church  music  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor. 

Signs,  arbitrary  marks  employed  in  music  to  indi- 
cate accents,  dynamics,  chromatics  or  embellishments. 

Signum  (Lat),  sign. 

Sigtenhorst-Meyer,  Bernhard  van  den,  Dutch  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  June  17,  1888; 
pupil  of  De  Pauw,  de  Lange  and  B.  Zweers  at  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory,  and .  of  Vincent  d'lndy  in 
Paris.  His  compositions  include  an,  oratorio,.  The 
Temptation  of  Buddha,  a  Stabat  Mater,  chamber  music, 
a  string  quartet,  a  one-act  opera,  songs  a»d  piano  mu- 
sic. As  a  representative  of  the  modern  Dutch  national- 
ist school  .of  composers  he  has  become  highly  influential. 

Siguiriya  Gitana  (Gypsy  Seguidilla),  an  ancient 
Spanish  song  of  Andalusia.  It  has  three  lines  of  six 
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syllables  and  one  line  of  eleven  syllables,  having  a 
break  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Playera. 

Sigurd,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Camille 
duLocle  and  Alfred  Blau,  music  by  Ernest  Reyer,  first 
produced  in  Brussels  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  on 
Jan.  7,  1884.  The  story  is:  Gunther,  King  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  holds  court  in  the  Great  Hall  of  his  castle  in 
Worms.  Gunther's  sister,  Hilda,  who  has  been  held 
as  a  slave,  falls  in  love  with  Sigurd,  her  rescuer,  al- 
though King  Attila  desires  her  for  his  bride.  At  a  feast 
given  by  Gunther  to  the  latter's  envoys,  the  story  of 
Brunhilda,  a  Valkyrie  banished  by  the  Gods,  is  re- 
lated, and  Gunther  vows  to  rescue  her  from  her  en- 
chantment. In  Sigurd  there  has  likewise  arisen  a  love 
for  her,  and  he  defies  Gunther,  who,  finding  him  to  be 
the  rescuer  of  Hilda,  proclaims  him  victor  without 
combat.  In  the  meantime  Sigurd  has  received  a  love 
potion  prepared  by  Uta,  Hilda's  foster-mother.  The 
philtre  works,  and  Sigurd,  now  falling  in  love  with 
Hilda,  resolves  to  undertake  to  win  the  sleeping  Brun- 
hilda for  Gunther,  and  in  company  with  the  latter  and 
Hagen,  Gunther's  companion  in  arms,  departs  for  Ice- 
land. Arriving  in  Iceland  at  the  sacred  grove  by  the 
seashore,  the  priest  of  Odin  allows  but  one  to  proceed 
on  the  mission.  Sigurd  is  given  the  sacred  horn  while 
Gunther  and  Hagen  return  home.  By  the  use  of  the 
horn,  the  enchanted  palace  rises  from  the  lake.  In  a 
room  in  the  enchanted  palace,  Sigurd  wins  Brunhilda 
for  Gunther,  As  a  token  of  her  undying  love  she  gives 
him  a  girdle.  When  Brunhilda  awakes  in  Gunther's 
garden,  she  believes  Gunther  to  be  her  rescuer,  and 
accepts  him  for  her  husband.  In  Gunther's  palace, 
as  Brunhilda,  at  the  request  of  Gunther,  places  Hilda's 
hand  in  that  of  Sigurd,  a  mysterious  power  reveals 
Gunther's  duplicity  to  her.  Both  couples  are  married 
in  the  sacred  forest.  Hilda,  becoming  aware  that 
Sigurd  is  loved  by  Brunhilda,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  shows 
the  latter  the  girdle  which  Sigurd  has  given  her.  This 
revelation  brings  Brunhilda  to  declare  that  she  can 
love  only  Sigurd.  Hagen,  instigated  by  Gunther,  kills 
Sigurd,  whereupon  Brunhilda  also  dies.  Hilda,  en- 
raged at  the  death  of  Sigurd,  orders  the  hordes  of 
Attila  to  proceed  against  Gunther. 

Sigwart,  Botho  (real  name  Sigwart  Botho,  Graf 
zu  Eulenburg),  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Jan.  10,  1884;  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle,  in 
France,  June,  1915,  son  of  Philipp,  Graf  zu  Eulenburg. 
He  was  a  Dresden  pianist  and  composer,  and  married 
the  concert  singer  Helene  Staegemann  in  1909.  His 
works  include  an  opera,  Die  Lieder  des  Euripides,  a 
melodrama,  songs,  piano  music  and  a  string  quartet. 

Sikes,  Chjse  Baromeo,  see  Baromeo,  Chase. 

Siklos,  Albert,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Budapest,  June  26, 
1787;  pupil  of  H,  Koessler;  his  works  include  choral, 
orchestral,  operatic,  instrumental  and  chamber  music 
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and  songs;  also  studies  on  medieval  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Sikorski,  Casimir,  Swiss  composer,  born  Zurich, 
1896;  studied  with  Lwow  at  Warsaw  University.  His 
works  include  symphonies,  choral  works,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  piano  pieces. 

Sikorski,  Jozef ,  Polish  composer  and  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1815;  pupil  of 
Jawfrrek;  founded  a  musical  periodical;  his  composi- 
tions include  masses,  a  cantata,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Silas,  Eduard,  Dutch  pianist,  organist  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  Aug.  22,  1827;  died  London,  Feb. 
8,  1909.  He  played  in  public  from  the  time  he  was 
seven,  studying  with  Neher  at  Mannheim,  and  then 
with  Lacombe  at  Frankfort  and  Kalkbrenner  .at  Paris. 
Later  he  attended  the  Paris  Conservatory,  studying 
organ  with  Benoist,  and  composition  with  Halevy,  also 
winning  first  prize  for  organ  playing  in  competition 
with  Camille  Saint-Saens.  He  came  to  England  in 
1850,  and  made  his  London  debut  at  the  Musical  Union 
the  sam€  year.  He  finally  settled  permanently  in  Lon- 
don as  a  teacher,  becoming  harmony  instructor  for 
many  years  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  the 
London  Academy  of  Music.  His  oratorio,  Joash  was 
first  performed  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1863;  his 
Symphony  in  A  was  played  by  the  Musical  Society  of 
London  during  the  same  year.  His  works  include  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  church  music,  several  cantatas,  many 
songs,  three  symphonies,  three  overtures,  three  piano 
concertos,  a  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  an  Elegy 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  nonet  for  wind  and  strings, 
two  string  quintets,  various  piano  quartets,  four  piano 
trios,  a  trio  for  piano,  clarinet  and  'cello ;  also  numerous 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  organ.  He  also  wrote  treatises 
on  harmony  and  musical  notation. 

Silber,  Fritz,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Gorlitz,  July  7,  1893. 

Silber,  Philip,  Austrian  composer,  born  Czernowitz, 
July  17,  1876.  His  works  include  an  opera,  orchestral 
music  and  songs. 

Silber,  Sidney,  American  concert  pianist,  writer  on 
music  and  music  teacher,  born  Waupun,  Wis.,  Mar.  9, 
1881;  she  studied  with  Theodore  Leschetizky,  Ernst 
Jedliczka,  Julius  Jahn,  Heinrich  Earth  and  others,  made 
her  debut  in  1905  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  appeared  in  re- 
citals and  as  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  became  a  teacher. 

Silbermann,  Andreas,  German  organ  builder,  born 
Kleinbobritzsch,  Saxony,  May  16,  1678;  died  Strass- 
burg,  Mar.  16,  1734.  He  settled  in  Strassburg-in  1703, 
where  he  built  organs  for  thirty  years. 

Silbermann,  Gottfried,  German  organ,  clavichord 
and  piano  maker,  born  Kleinbobritzsch,  Jan.  14,  1683  ; 
died  Dresden,  Aug.  4,  1753.  He  built  his  first  organ 
in  1707 ;  later  he  went  to  Freiburg,  where  he  constructed 
the  Cathedral  organ  in  1714.  He  was  a  fine  workman, 
and  built  forty-seven  organs,  dying  while  his  most  am- 
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bitious  work,  the  Dresden  court  organ,  was  still  in- 
complete. His  clavichords  were  equally  as  fine  as  his 
organs;  Emanuel  Bach  used  one  of  them  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  -He  was  also  the  first  builder  of  a  piano 
in  Germany,  having  started  operation  in  1730;  three 
of  his  instruments  were  owned  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  also  invented  the  Cembal  d'amore,  a  clavichord  with 
strings  of  double  length  struck  in  the  middle  by  the 
tangents. 

Silbermann,  Johann  Andreas,  German  organ  and 
piano  maker,  born  Strassburg,  June  26,  1712;  died  Feb. 
ii,  I783  J  nephew  of  Andreas  Silbermann. 

Silbermann,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  organ  and 
piano  maker,  born  Sept.  24,  1727;  died  Jan.  15,  1799; 
nephew  of  Andreas  Silbermann. 

Silby,  Reginald  Mills,  English  composer,  conductor, 
organist,  writer  on  music  and  music  teacher,  born  Lon- 
don, Mar.  8,  1884;  pupil  of  Richard  R.  Terry  and 
Munroe  Davidson;  became  an  organist,  and  teacher  at 
the  London  College  of  Music,  before  going  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  played  and  taught  in  Catholic 
churches  and  schools.  His  works  include  church  music, 
songs,  piano  music,  and  various  writings  on  church 
music. 

Silcher,  Philipp  Friedrich,  German  song  composer, 
born  Schnaith,  near  Schorndorf,  Wiirttemberg,  June 
27,  1789;  died  Tubingen,  Aug.  26,  1860;  pupil  of  his 
father,  and  of  Auberlen;  conducted  at  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen  University.  He  was  influential  in  promoting 
German  popular  singing,  and  is  best  known  as  a  com- 
poser of  Lieder.  His  works  include  Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder,  containing  many  of  his  own 
songs,  some  of  which,  as  the  Loreley,  have  become 
fplk  songs. 

Siloti,  Alexander,  Russian  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Charkov,  Oct.  10,  1863.  He  studied  at  the  Mos- 
cow Conservatory  with  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  Peter 
Tschaikowsky,  winning  the  gold  medal  and  making  his 
pianistic  debut  at  Moscow  in  1880.  In  1883  he  ap- 
peared with  'great  success  in  Leipzig,  and  went  to 
Weimar,  where  he  studied  with  Franz  Liszt  for  three 
years.  From  1887  to  1890  he  was  a  professor  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  and  then  toured  extensively, 
spending  some  time  in  Paris,  Frankfort,  Antwerp, 
Leipzig  and  Berlin.  He  returned  to  Russia  in  1901, 
where  he  conducted  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Society 
concerts.  In  1903  he  organized  his  own  orchestra  in 
Petrograd,  giving  concerts  of  Liszt's  compositions,  and 
the  works  of  young  Russian  composers.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  modern  pianists,  and  has  been  received  with 
acclaim  in  Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,  where  he  toured  in  1898-99. 
He  escaped  from  Russia  in  1919,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land, but  later  removed  to  the  United  States. 

Silva,  Andreas  de,  i6th  .century  German  or  Dutch 
composer  and  singer,  attached  to  the  Papal  chapel  in 


Silva,  David  Poll  da,  French  composer,  born  St. 
Esprit,  near  Bayonne,  Mar.  28,  1834;  died  Clermont, 
Oise,  May  9,  1875 ;  studied  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, and  then  at  Paris,  and  with  Funck  at  Bor- 
deaux. Halevy  advised  him  to  enter  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, but  failing  eyesight  prevented  him,  and  when 
he  became  quite  blind  his  mother  wrote  out  his  com- 
positions from  dictation.  He  was  a  prolific  composer, 
and  among  his  works  are  operas,  symphonies,  chamber 
music,  part  songs  and  oratorios. 

Silva,  Francisco,  South  American  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  21,  1795;  died  there, 
Dec.  18,  1865. 

Silva,  Giulio,  Italian  composer  and  voice  teacher, 
born  Parma,  Dec.  22,  1875;  studied  in  Rome. 

Silva,  Oscar  da,  Portuguese  composer  and  pianist, 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1872;  pupil  of  Thimotheo  da  Sil- 
veira,  Reinecke,  and  Clara  Schumann ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  piano,  violin,  and  operatic  music. 

Silva  Leite,  Antonio  da,  see  Leite,  Antonio  da  Silva. 

Silva  Moraes,  Joao  da,  see  Moraes,  Joao  da  Silva. 

Silvani,  Groseffo  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and 
conductor;  born  Bologna,  late  I7th  century;  died  before 
1727. 

Silvani,  Marino,  I7th  century  Italian  music  publisher 
of  Bologna.  The  firm  was  later  conducted  by  his  sons, 
Marino  and  Giuseppe  Antonio  Silvani;  the  latter 
(born  in  Bologna,  Jan.  21,  1672)  composed  sacred  vocal 
works. 

Silver,  Charles,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  April, 
16,  1868;  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1891. 

Silverberg,  Anna,  see  Hagelstam,  Anna. 

Silvester,  Daniel,  English  composer,  conductor,  vio- 
linist and  music  teacher,  born  West  Bromwich,  Staf- 
fordshire, Nov.  5,  1863  J  studied  in  England  and  Boston, 
Mass.,  became  a  theatre  violinist,  music  teacher  and 
symphony  conductor  in  Worcester,  Mass.;  his  compo- 
sitions include  songs,  violin  and  piano  music. 

Silvestre,  Armand,  French  poet,  dramatist  and  li- 
brettist, born  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1839 ;  died  Toulouse,  Jan., 
1901;  among  his  works  are  the  librettos  to  Saint- 
Saens'  Henry  VIII;  Godard's  Jocelyn;  and  Massenet^ 
Griselidis,  as  well  as  many  other  operas. 

Silvestre,  Hippolyte,  French  violin  maker,  born 
Saint-Nicolas-du-Port,  Meurthe,  Dec.  14,  1808;  died 
Sommerviller,  near  Nancy,  Dec.  3,  1879;  brother  of 
Pierre  Silvestre.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Blaise  at  Mirecourt,  worked  with  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  and 
then  became  a  partner  in  his  brother's  business  at  Lyons 
from  1831  to  1848.  Upon  his  brother's  death  in  1859, 
he  was  compelled  to  come  out  of  his  retirement  at 
Sommerviller,  to  once  more  manage  the  firm,  but  retired 
once  more  in  1865.  "''• 

Silvestre,  Pierre,  French  violin  maker,  born  Soriir 
merviller,  near  Nancy,  Aug.  9,  1801 ;  died  Lyons,  1859; 
brother  of  Hippolyte  Silvestre.  He  studied  with  Blaise 
at  Mirecourt,  and  then  worked  for  Lupot,  and,  upon 
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his  death,  with  his  successor,  Franqois  Gaud.  In  1829 
he  founded  his  own  business  at  Lyons,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  brother  Hippolyte  Silvestre  two  years 
later.  He  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  French  violin 
makers,  and  worked  from  the  models  of  Stradivarius. 

Silvestri,  Giuseppe,  Italian  mandolinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Aldifredi,  Caserta,  July  15,  1841;  died 
Naples,  Feb.  18,  1921 ;  his  works  include  a  mandolin 
method  and  music  for  the  instrument. 

Silvestri,  Luigi,  Italian  inventor  of  the  Okarina, 
born  in  i83O;-died  Camisano,  Veneto,  in  1927. 

Silving,  Bert,  Austrian  radio  and  orchestral  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  10,  1887;  his  com- 
positions are  chiefly  operettas  and  Viennese  songs.  . 

Sim.,  abbreviation  for  simile. 

Simandl,  Franz,  Bohemian  double-bass  player  and 
composer,  bora  Blatna,  Aug.  I,  1840;  died  Vienna, 
Dec.  13,  1912;  first  double-bass  in  the  Vienna  court 
orchestra,  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  there ;  his  works 
include  exercises,  a  concerto,  music  for  the  double-bass ; 
also  a  method. 

Simla,  G.  R.,  see  Richelot,  Gustave. 

Similar  Motion,  the  progression  of  parts  or  voices 
in  the  same  direction,  either  up  or  down. 

Simile  (It.),  the  same;  like;  in  like  manner;  a  direc- 
tion to  play  or  sing  a  passage  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  a  preceding  passage. 

Simin,  Peter  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  composer, 
teacher,  and  musicologist,  born  Tschernigov,  May  16, 
1890;  studied  with  Liapounoff  and  Sokoloff ;  his  com- 
positions include  piano  and  vocal  music;  also  studies 
on  musical  instruments. 

Simkus,  Stasys,  Lithuanian  composer  and  musical 
journalist,  born  Motiskiai,  Seredzius  District,  Jan.  23, 
1887;  pupil  of  J.  Naujalis  at  Kaunas,  and  when  only 
thirteen  became  organist  at  Ciebeskis,  Kidokelaukys  and 
Skirsnemune;  then  studied  at  the  Vilna  Music  School, 
the  Warsaw  Musical  Institute  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory.  He  went  to  America  in  1915,  where  he 
published  a  Lithuanian  journal  Musika,  and  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  1920.  His  compositions  in- 
clude two  music  dramas,  The  Gypsies  and  The  Emi- 
grant, chamber  music,  songs,  choruses,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  collected  folk  songs. 

Simlinger,  Walter,  Austrian  regis&eur  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  25,  1889;  his  compositions  include 
an  opera,  operettas  and  salon  music. 

Simm,  Juhan,  Estonian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  in  1882;  studied  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in 
Berlin;  his  compositions  include  choral,  operatic,  and 
orchestral  works;  active  as  conductor  in  Estonia. 

^  Simman,  Johann  Michael,  late  i8th  century  German 
violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Mittenwald.  His  instru- 
ments are  not  well  known,  but  are  the  equal,  in  both 
workmanship  and  tonal  quality,  of  the  finest  violins 
of  the  more  famous  Klotz. 
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Simmermacher,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  June 
3,  1883;  his  works  include  vocal,  piano  and  organ 
music. 

Simmes  (Simes,  Sims),  William,  late  i6th  and 
I7th  century  English  church  music  composer. 

Simon,  i8th  century  German  violinist  and  composer 
(not  to  be  confused  with  Johann  Gottfried  Simon),  was 
employed  at  the  court  of  Mechlenburg;  his  compositions 
were  chiefly  chamber  music. 

Simon,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mirecourt  in 
1808;  died  at  Paris  in  1882.  He  worked  at  Paris  with 
J.  B.  Vuillaume,  succeeded  ,to  the  business  of  D.  Pec- 
catte,  and  made  some  very  excellent  sticks. 

Simon,  Anton  Yulievich,  French  composer,  born  in 
1851.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
Marmontel  and  Mathias  and  in  1871  went  to  Moscow, 
where  he  conducted  at  the  Theatre  Bouffe.  He  was 
also  piano-professor  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  School, 
superintendent  of  the  orchestras  in  the  Moscow  Im- 
perial theatres  and  musical  director  of  the  Alexandrov- 
sky  Institute.  His  works  include  the  operas  Rolla, 
Song  of  Love  Triumphant  and  The  Fishers;  the  ballets 
The  Stars  and  Living  Flowers;  a  mimodrama  Es- 
meralda;  symphonic  poems,  overtures,  a  piano  concerto, 
a  clarinet  concerto,  choral  works,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Simon,  Carl,  German  music  publishing  house  located 
in  Berlin ;  the  catalogue  includes  Moszkouski's  Spanish 
Dances,  Cyrill  Kistler's  music  drama,  Kunihild,  and  the 
works  of  Ludwig  Schytte. 

Simon,  Christian,  German  double-bass  player,  born 
Schernberg,  April  3,  1809;  died  Soudershausen,  May 
29,  1872 ;  life-long  member  of  the  court  orchestra. 

Simon,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Armstadt,  Feb.  23,  1850;  died  Magdeburg,  Mar.  10, 
1916;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  and  piano 
music  and  humorous  songs. 

Simon,  Hans,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Darmstadt,  Dec.  18,  1897 ;  his  works  in- 
clude an  opera,  a  symphony,  symphonic  variations  and 
chamber  music. 

Simon,  Heinrich,  German  musicologist,  librarian  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Berlin,  May  4,  1854;  died  Ham- 
burg, Oct.  24,  1930. 

Simon,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Jan.  26,  1896 ;  his  works  include  music  for  Faust,  Part 
One,  Lutheran  masses  and  choruses. 

Simon,  James,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  29,  1880; 
studied  with  Conrad  Ansorge  and  Max  Bruch ;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental,  choral, 
operatic,  and  chamber  music. 

Simon,  Jean  Henri,  Belgian  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Antwerp,  April,  1783;  died  there,  Feb. 
10,  1861;  pupil  of  Lahoussaye,  Rode,  Gossec  and 
Catel;  concert  player  and  teacher  at  Antwerp,  Henri 
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Vieuxtemps  being  one  of  his  pupils.    His  compositions 
include  violin  concertos,  oratorios  and  cantatas. 

Simon,  Johann  Kaspar,  iSth  century  composer, 
organist,  and  choirmaster  of  Nordlingen. 

Simon,  Karl,  German  music  publisher;  founded  his 
firm  in  Berlin  in  1867;  it  was  taken  over  by  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  in  1928. 

Simon,  Mme.  C.  Paul,  contemporary  French  com- 
poser, whose  trio  and  other  chamber  works  were 'pub- 
lished from  1905. 

Simon,  Prosper-Charles,  French  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Bordeaux,  Dec.  27,  1788;  died  Paris,  May 
31,  1866;  pupil  of  Franz  Beck;  his  compositions  include 
^an  organ  method. 

Simon,  Rainer,  German  teacher,  opera  impresario, 
translator  and  editor,  born  Aug.  16,  1869;  died  Rottach, 
Aug.  17,  1934;  pupil  of  Stockhausen  and  Humperdinck; 
translated  and  edited  operatic  works. 

Simon,  Rene,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  Castera- 
Verduzan  in  1844.  He  was  apprentice  to  Salzard  at 
Mirecourt,  and  after  working  for  Guerin  at  Marseilles, 
established  his  own  business  at  Auch  in  1873. 

Simon,  Walter,  German  music  publisher;  founded 
his  firm  in  Kassel  in  1908. 

Simon,  Walter  von,  German  composer,  born  Frank- 
fort-on-Oder,  Aug.  15,  1864;  his  compositions  include 
an  opera,  singspiel,  operettas,  songs  and  marches. 

Simon  Boccanegra,  opera  in  prologue  and  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Piare,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first  pro- 
duced in  1857  at  Venice.  The  story  is:  Paolo  and 
Pietro,  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  are  discussing  the 
election  of  a  doge  of  Venice,  which  is  to  take  place 
in  the  morning.  Their  candidate  is  Simon  Boccanegra; 
he  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  high  office,  but  Paolo 
knows  that  Simon  loves  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
patrician,  Fiesco,  and  that  a  child  has  been  born  to 
them  out  of  wedlock.  Maria  dies,  and  her  father 
curses  the  cause  of  his  shame;  the  price  of  his  for- 
giveness is  that  the  child  shall  be  given  to  him.  But 
the  woman  to  whom  the  child  was  entrusted  has  dis- 
appeared, and  Simon  therefore  cannot  comply  with 
these  conditions.  Boccanegra's  child  has  been  given 
a  home  by  the  Grimaldis,  a  patrician  family  near  Genoa, 
who  have  adopted  her  in  ignorance  of  her  birth.  This 
•  family  has  been  plotting  against  the  Doge  of  Genoa, 
and  Amelia,  the  child  now  grown  up,  is  the  affianced 
bride  of  Gabriele  Adorno.  The  Doge  finally  discovers 
that  Amelia  is  his  daughter;  Paolo  falls  in  love  with 
Amelia,  and  sends  his  friend  Lorenzo  to  abduct  her, 
but  Lorenzo  is  killed  by  Gabriele,  and  Paolo  is  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  traitor.  Paolo  has  poisoned  some 
water  which  has  been  given  -to  Boccanegra,  now  the 
Doge,  and  Fiesco  makes  himself  known  as  the  father 
of  Maria,  whom  Boccanegra  dishonored.  Boccanegra 
says  that  he  can  now  give  Fiesco  his  granddaughter, 
who  is  the  affianced  of  Adorno.  When  the  bridal  pair 
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arrive,  the  poison  takes  effect,  and  Simon  Boccanegra 
dies  in  his  daughter's  arms. 

Simonelli,  Matteo,  17th  century  Italian  composer, 
known  to  fame  as  the  teacher  of  Corelli.  He  was 
called  "the  I7th  century  Palestrina,"  for  the  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  his  style.  Several  of  his  church 
pieces  are  still  performed  at  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
Vatican  City,  where  his  manuscripts  are  preserved. 

Simonetti,  Achille,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Turin,  June  12,  1859;  died  London,  Nov.  19, 
1928.  After  studying  the  violin  with  Gamba  and 
Camillo  Sivori,  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  received 
further  instruction  from  Danela  and  Massenet.  After 
touring  extensively,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
appeared  with  the  Marie  Roze  Company,  finally  settling 
in  London  as  a  soloist  and  member  of  the  London  Trio, 
occasionally  appearing  in  European  cities.  His  works 
include  two  string  quartets,  two  sonatas  and  many 
excellent  solo  compositions  for  the  violin. 

Simonetti,  Francesco,  Italian  pianist,  piano  teacher, 
compiler  and  composer,  born  at  Naples  in  1846;  died 
there,  July  7,  1904;  his  works  include  piano  music 
and  songs ;  also  a  dictionary  of  pianists. 

Simonides  of  Keos,  a  leader  in  choral  lyricism 
among- the  ancient  Greeks. 

Simonin,  Charles,  French  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mirecourt  about  1815;  died  in  1875.  He  worked  for 
J.  B.  Vuillaume  at  Paris,  and  also  at  Geneva  and 
Toulouse,  and  made  instruments  on  the  Guarnerius 
models. 

Simons-Candeille,  Amelie  Julie,  see  Candeille, 
Anielie  Julie. 

Simonsen,  Axel,  contemporary  Austrian  violoncel- 
list and  music  teacher,  born  at  Vienna.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  with  the  Tandler  quartet,  settled  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  founded  the  Brahms 
Quintet,  was  solo  violoncellist  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Symphony  and  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Toured  with 
Nellie  Melba,  and  became  a  teacher. 

Simonsen,  Frances,  see  Saville,  Frances. 

Simonsen,  Rudolph,  Danish  composer,  pianist,  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  April  30,  1889;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  and  chamber 
music. 

Simoutre,  Nicolas  Eugene,  French  violin  maker  and 
writer  on  the  violin,  born  at  Mirecourt,  Apr.  19,  1839. 
He  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  improvements  for 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  instrument.  At  the  age 
df  twenty  he  began  work  as  an  independent  maker  at 
Basel,  where  he  conducted  a  business  for  many  years. 
In  1890  he  settled  in  Paris  where  his  son  was  in 
partnership  with  him.  His  writings  included  brochures 
largely  dealing  with  his  own  inventions. 

Simpson  (Sympson),  Christopher,  17th  century 
English  gambist  and  composer  who  died  in  1669.  His 
skill  as  an  executant  was  fully  acknowledged  by  his 
contemporaries ;  the  viola  da  gamba  was  a  very  popular 
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instrument  in  his  day,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  instrument.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  compositions  of  considerable  merit,  he  wrote 
theoretical  works  of  historical  value;  also  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  viola  da  gamba. 

Simpson,  George  Elliott,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  I,  1876;  pupil  of 
E.  Mollenhauer,  W.  K.  Bassford,  Karl  Busch,  and,  at 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  of  Jadassohn,  Reinecke,  Schreck, 
Merkel  and  Sitt.  He  then  settled  in  Kansas  City,  where 
he  taught  at  the  Conservatory,  and  latter  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  where,  in  1914,  he  became  director  of 
the  city  Conservatory  of  Texas  Christian  University. 
He  has  appeared  as  conductor  of  his  own  works  with 
Middle  Western  orchestras.  His  compositions  include 
two  symphonies,  four  overtures,  three  suites  and  songs. 

Simpson,  John,  middle  i8th  century  English  music 
publisher  and  instrument  seller  at  London. 

Simpson  (Sympson),  Thomas,  early  iTth  century. 
English  composer  and  violist  who  settled  in  Germany. 

Simrock,  a  German  music  publishing  house.  The 
business  was  founded  at  Bonn  in  1790  by  Nicholas 
Simrock,  born  at  Mayence  in  1752;  died  at  Bonn  in 
1834.  He  was  originally  a  hornplayer  in  the  Elector's 
orchestra  at  Bonn,  establishing  his  business  in  1790, 
and  published  many  of  Beethoven's  works,  including 
the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  sextet  for  strings  and  horns, 
and  the  sonatas  for  violoncello.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  business  by  his  son  Peter  Joseph  Simrock,  who 
published  the  works  of  Johann  Brahms  and  Max 
Bruch.  After  his  death  in  1868,  Fritz  August  Sim- 
rock,  his  son,  moved  the  business  to  Berlin,  and  added 
the  works  of  Antonin  Dvorak  and  Karl  Bohm  to  the 
catalogue.  Hans  Simrock,  a  nephew,  succeeded  to  the 
business  in  1901,  and  reorganized  it  as  a  corporation 
in  1902. 

Simrock,  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Bonn  in  1760.  He  was  a  brother  of  Nicholas 
Simrock,  the  music  publisher;  his  works  were  chiefly 
chamber  music. 

Simson,  Harold  Fraser,  see  Fraser-Simson,  Harold. 

Sin,  Ottokar,  Czechoslovakian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Rokytno,  Apr.  23,  1881 ;  pupil,  professor  and  after 
1922  administrative  head  of  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  Tilottama,  a  symphonic  poem ; 
a  string  quartet ;  piano  works  adapted  to  children's  use ; 
and  two  albums  of  piano  pieces. 

Sincere,  Dino,  Italian  writer  on  music  and  composer, 
born  Trino,  Jan.  17,  1872;  died  Turin,  Apr.  17,  1923; 
a  priest.  His  compositions  include  choruses  and  works 
for  organ  and  for  piano. 

Sinclair/George  Robertson,  English  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Croydon,  Oct.  28,  1863; 
died  Birmingham,  Feb.  7,  1917;  pupil  of  Ouseley, 
Steward  and  Lloyd;  organist  at  Gloucester,  Truro  and 
Hereford  Cathedrals  and  conductor  of  the  Hereford 
Festival  and  the  Birmingham  Festival  Choral  Society. 


Sinclair,  John,  English  operatic  tenor;  born  near 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  9,  1791 ;  died  Margate,  Sept.  23,  1857. 

Sindi,  Persian  cymbals. 

Binding,  Christian,  Norwegian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Kongsberg,  Jan.  n,  1856.  He  studied 
the  violin  under  Gustav  Bohn  at  Oslo,  and  also  took 
lessons  in  piano  playing,  later  attending  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  where  his  teachers  were  Reinecke,  Jadas- 
sohn, Schradieck  and  Kretschmar.  During  his  student 
days  he  wrote  a  piano  sonata,  a  string  quartet,  and  a 
violin  sonata.  He  continued  his  studies  in  Dresden, 
Munich  and  Berlin ;  about  1882  he  began  work  on  the 
first  composition  which  was  to  bring  him  fame,  the 
piano  quintet  in  E  minor.  In  1885,  this  was  played 
in  Oslo  by  Erika  Nissen  and  the  Bohn  Quartet ;  three  • 
years  later  Busoni  played  it  in  Berlin  with  the  Brodsky 
Quartet.  Before  1890  the  work  had  achieved  great 
popularity,  and  it  was  accepted  as  a  composition  of 
much  individuality,  marking  a  new  epoch  in  Norwegian 
music.  Following  the  phenomenal  success  of  this  work, 
Binding  produced  many  of  his  most  important  and 
characteristic  pieces,  the  piano  concerto  in  D,  dedicated 
to  Erika  Nissen.  In  1890  his  first  symphony  received 
its  world  premiere  at  Oslo;  it  was  later  performed  in 
a  revised  version  at  Berlin  under  the  baton  of  Felix 
Weingartner.  The  international  fame  of  Sinding  was 
fully  .confirmed  by  these  two  works ;  by  1892  he  had 
won  the  recognition  of  the  great  Leipzig  publishers, 
Peters.  With  his  reputation  firmly  established,  he 
turned  to  lyric  composition,  producing  over  two  hun- 
dred songs  and  concerted  vocal  works.  He  also  wrote 
many  works  for  orchestra  and  for  piano.  Sinding  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Art.  He  was  in  America  during  the  season  of  1921-22, 
teaching  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester. 
His  most  important  works  are  Rondo  Infinito  for  or- 
chestra, concertos  for  violin  and  for  piano,  three  sym- 
phonies, the  opera,  The  Holy  Mount,  a  quintet,  a 
quartet,  a  trio,  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  songs  and 
many  piano  pieces. 

Sinf.,  abbreviation  for  Sinfonia. 

Sinfonia  (It.),  an  early  title  for  a  symphony  or  the 
overture  to  an  opera. 

Sinfonia  Domestica  (Strauss),  see  Domestic  Sym- 
phony. 

Sinfonie  (Ger.),  symphony;  overture  in  an  opera. 

Sinfonista   (It.),  a  writer  of   symphonic  music. 

Singakademie  (Ger.),  a  singing  society. 

Singelee,  Charles,  Belgian  violinist,  born  in  1809; 
died  in  1867;  brother  of  Jean  Baptiste  Singelee. 

Singelee,  Jean  Baptiste,  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Brussels,  Sept.  25,  1812;  died  Ostend,  Sept. 
29>  J875;  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He 
published  a  hundred  and  forty-four  compositions  for 
violin. 
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Singelee,  Louise,  Belgian  dramatic  soprano,  born 
in  1834;  died  in  1886;  daughter  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Singelee. 

Singenberger,  John,  German  choral  director,  editor 
of  musical  magazines  and  textbooks  and  composer,  died 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  29,  1924.  He  was  head  of  the 
American  Caecilia  Society.  His  works  include  masses 
and  a  harmony  method. 

Singend  (Ger.),  singing;  the  equivalent  of  cantabile 
in  Italian. 

Singendregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Regal 
family,  the  tone  of  which  was  especially  effective  in 
cantabile  playing,  hence  its  name. 

Singer,  Alfons,  German  teacher,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Kipfenberg,  Sept. 
16,  1884;  pupil  of  Mottl,  Becht,  Beer-Walbrunn,  Sand- 
berger  and  Kroyer.  He  wrote  a  study  of  Bernard  Klin- 
genstein. 

Singer,  Edmund,  Hungarian  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Totis,  Oct.  14,  1830;  died  Stuttgart, 
Jan.  23,  1912 ;  pupil  of  Ellinger  at  Budapest,  of  Ridley 
Kohne  and  Joseph  Bohne  and  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory; solo  violinist  at  the  Pesth  Theatre  in  1846  and 
leader  at  Weimar  and  Stuttgart ;  professor  at  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  a  Taran- 
tella and  Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
salon  pieces,  variations,  nocturnes,  and  fantasies.  He 
also  wrote  cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  and  Brahms's  violin 
concertos  and  edited  the  etudes  of  Rode,  Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo,  Rovelli  and  Gavinies. 

Singer,  Hans,  i6th  century  German  writer  of  an  in- 
troduction to  music  for  young  players  or  singers. 

Singer,  Jacques,  contemporary  Polish  violinist,  born 
in  1910 ;  pupil,  in  the  United  States,  of  Leopold  Auer, 
Paul  Kochanski  and  Carl  Flesch;  violinist  with  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  -under  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski.  In  1938  he  conducted  the  Dallas  Symphony 
Orchestra,  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Singer,  Kurt,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
music  critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  Berent,  Oct. 
n,  1885;  pupil  of  Eibenschiitz,  Heubner,  Friedlaender, 
Fleischer  and  Ochs.  He  wrote  studies  of  Wagner  and 
Bruckner. 

Singer,  Otto,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Sora,  July  26,  1833 ;  died  New  York,  Jan.  3,  1894; 
pupil  at  the  Kreuzschule  in  Dresden,  of  Moscheles, 
Hauptmann  and  Richter  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory; 
and  of  Franz  Liszt ;  teacher  at  the  Mason  and  Thomas 
Conservatory  and  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music; 
conductor  of  the  first  May  Festival  at  Cincinnati.  He 
composed  two  cantatas,  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  Festival  Ode,  symphonies,  a  symphonic  fan- 
tasia for  orchestra,  two  piano  concertos,  a  violin  sonata, 
a  piano  sonata  and  other  piano  music. 

Singer,  Otto,  Jr.,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Dresden,  Sept.  14,  1863 ;  died  Dresden, 
Jan.  8,  1931;  son  of  Otto  Singer;  pupil  of  Kiel  and 


Rheinberger.  He  conducted  the  Heidelberg  Lieder- 
kranz,  taught  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  and  con- 
ducted the  Leipzig  Men's  Choral  Society. 

Singer,  Peter,  German  composer  and  inventor  of  the 
Pansymphonikon,  a  kind  of  orchestrion  with  reeds,  born 
Haselgehr,  July  18,  1810;  died  Salzburg,  Jan,  26,  1882; 
a  Franciscan  monk. 

Singer,  Richard,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Budapest,  May  9,  1879;  PUP*1  of  Max  Fiedler,  H. 
Earth,  Leschetizky  and  Busoni. 

Singery,  Gaston,  French  composer  and  organist, 
born  Beau-Bassin,  Island  of  Maurice,  Dec.  5,  1892; 
pupil  of  Gigout.  His  compositions  include  instrumental 
works,  chamber  music  and  church  music. 

Singfuge  (Ger.),  vocal  fugue. 

Singhiozzo  (It.),  sob. 

Singing  Schools,  institutions  for  vocal  training  which 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  art  of  music.  The  establishment  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  in  Rome  led  to  the  study  of  Gregorian  plain 
song  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  the  organization 
of  similar  schools  at  St.  Gall,  Metz  and  elsewhere 
disseminated  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Roman  music. 
Singing  schools  were  first  inaugurated  in  England  dur- 
ing the  6th  and  7th  centuries  and  a  long  succession 
of  distinguished  teachers  came  to  them  direct  from  the 
Schola  Cantorum. 

Singlehrer  (Ger.),  singing  teacher. 

Singleton,  Esther,  contemporary  American  writer  on 
music,  born  Baltimore,  Md. ;  author  of  A  Guide  to  the 
Opera,  A  Guide  to  Modern  Opera  and  The  Orchestra 
and  its  Instruments;  translator  of  Lavignac's  Le  Voyage 
artistique  a  Bayreuth,  published  as  The  Music  Dramas 
of  Richard  Wagner;  and  contributor  of  an  article  on 
American  music  to  Lavignac's  Encyclopedia. 

Singschule  (Ger.),  singing  school. 

Singspiel,  the  early  form  of  opera  in  Germany,  de- 
veloped during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  and 
differing  from  the  Italian  form  in  that  spoken  dialogue 
was  substituted  for  musical  recitative.  J.  A.  Hiller  was 
one  of  the  first  composers  in  this  form ;  Haydn,  Ditters- 
dorf ,  Mozart  and  Weber  also  cultivated  it.  The  modern 
operetta  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  singspiel. 

Singstimme  (Ger.),  the  singing  voice. 

Sinico,  Francesco,  Italian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Trieste,  Dec.  12,  1810;  died  there,  Aug.  18,  1865; 
pupil  of  Farinelli.  He  established  a  singing  school  for 
children  and  working  men  at  Trieste,  which  was  able 
to  perform  oratorios.  He  composed  three  oratorios. 

Sinico,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Trieste,  Feb.  10,  1836;  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1907;  pupil 
of  Francesco  Sinico,  and  of  Coronini  and  Bruno.  He 
continued  his  father's  singing  classes,  was  choirmaster 
in  Trieste  and  composed  operas,  church  music  and  a 
singing  method. 

Sinigaglia,  Leone,  Italian  composer,  born  Turin, 
Aug.  14,  1868.  He  began  his  training  with  Giovanni 
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Bolzoni  at  the  Turin  Conservatory;  later  attending  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  where  his  teacher  was  Eusebius 
Mandyczewski.  He  benefited  greatly  by  close  personal 
contact  with  Karl  Goldmark  and  Antonin  Dvorak;  the 
latter  gave  him  sound  advice  in  composition  and  did 
much  to  secure  performance  and  publication  for  his 
works.  Sinigaglia  first  came  into  prominence  when  the 
Bohemian  String  Quartet  introduced  his  chamber  music 
about  1898;  his  reputation  became  wide-spread  when 
Arrigo  Serato  played  his  violin  concerto  three  years 
later  in  the  more  important  musical  centers  of  Ger- 
many. Unlike  many  of  his  compatriots  he  has  avoided 
composing  for  the  stage,  but  was  responsible  for  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  instrumental  music  in  his  native 
country,  and  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the 
employment  of  Piedmontese  folk  songs.  His  compo- 
sitions include  a  violin  concerto,  and  the  following 
orchestral  works :  Rapsodia  Piemontese,  Danze  Piemon- 
tese,  Suite  Piemontese,  and  Romanza.  In  the  field  of 
chamber  music  he  has  written  a  quartet,  Variations  on 
a  Brahms  Theme  for  string  quartet;  also  two  pieces 
for  horn  and  piano. 

Siniscalchi,  Tina  Filippone-,  see  Filippone-Siniscal- 
chi,  Tina. 

Sinistra  (It.),  left;  mono  sinistra,  left  hand. 

Sink,  Charles  A.,  American  educator,  born  Western- 
ville,  K  Y.,  July  4,  1879;  president  of  the  Michigan 
Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  business 
manager  of  the  University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Music  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Sinnitu,  ancient  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  two-stringed 
lute,  frequently  represented  in  sculpture. 

Sino  (It.),  to,  up  to,  as  far  as;  the  abbreciation  is 
sin. 

Sinovieff,  Paul  Alexandrovitsch,  Russian  pianist, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Nov.  12, 
1844;  died  St.  Petersburg,  April  12,  1887;  pupil  of 
Hecke  and  Leschetizky. 

Sinsheimer,  Bernard,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York,  Oct.  ii,  1870;  pupil  of  Leonard  in  Paris  and 
Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  made  his  debut 
at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  in  1886,  toured  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  in  1902  organized  the  Sinsheimer 
Quartet,  which  played  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  gave  many  first  American  perform- 
ances of  works,  including  piano  quintets  by  Arerisky, 
Davidov,  Novak  and  Wolf-Ferrari,  quartets  by  Afaii- 
assieff,  Ippolitov-Ivanoff,  F.  Bridge  and  M.  Weber  and 
Reger's  serenade  for  strings,  Op.  141. 

Sinzheimer,  Max,  German  orchestral  and  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  June 
20,  1894.  His  compositions  include  the  opera  The 
Nightingale,  a  lyric  symphony  and  symphonic  dances. 

Siohan,  Robert,  French  composer,  born  in  1894, 
who  has  published  a  string  quartet. 
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Sioly,  Johann,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1843;  died  there,  Apr.  8,  1911.  His  works  include 
Viennese  songs,  duets  and  dances. 

Sipp,  F.  R.,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born  in 
1805;  died  in  1899;  violinist  in  the  Leipzig  Theater 
orchestra  and  teacher  of  Richard  Wagner,  whom  he 
considered  one  of  his  least  promising  pupils. 

Sippel,  Hans  (Johann),  German  teacher  anddioral 
director,  born  Iserlohn,  Mar.  15,  1874. 

Siraudin,  Paul,  French  writer  of  opera  librettos, 
born  at  Paris  in  1813;  died  at  Enghien  in  1883.  His 
best  work  was  the  libretto  from  Lecocq's  La  file  de 
Madame  Angot. 

Siren,  an  apparatus  employed  in  the  study  of  acous- 
tics for  calculating  the  vibration  numbers  of  musical 
tones. 

Sirene,  La,  Belgian  society,  with  headquarters  at 
Brussels,  for  the  promotion  of  contemporary  Belgian 
music.  Courses  of  lecture  recitals  are  given,  in  which 
modern  and  especially  Belgian  music  is  featured. 

Sirene  Musicale,  La,  French  firm  of  music  pub- 
lishers, founded  in  1893  at  Paris  by  Paul  Dupont  with 
the  purpose  of  issuing  works  by  modern  composers. 

Sirjean,  Parisian  bow  maker.  Little  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  made  a  number  of  excellent  sticks. 

Sirmen,  Luigi  de,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer;  capellmeister  at  Santa  Maria  Maddalena, 
Bergamo,  and  composer  of  three  trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass. 

Sirmen  (Syrmen),  Maddalena  Laura  (nee  Lom- 
bardini),  Italian  singer,  violinist,  harpsichordist  and 
composer,  born  Venice,  about  1735 ;  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatory dei  Mendicanti,  and  of  Tartini,  who  wrote 
for  her  his  Art  of  the  Bow;  married  Ludovico  Sirmen. 
She  then  gave  concerts  in  Paris  and  sang  in  oratorio 
and  played  in  London  in  1771.  She  composed  six 
string  quartets  in  collaboration  with  her  husband,  con- 
certos for  harpsichord  and  for  violin,  six  two-violin 
sonatas  and  six  trios. 

w  Sirola,  Bozidar,  Croatian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Zakanj,  Dec.  20,  1889;  pupil  of  Ivan  von  Zajic  and 
Guido  Adler.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
operatic,  choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Sirota,  Leo,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Kieff, 
May  4,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Busoni. 

Sirotti,  Francesco,  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
and  director,  born  at  Reggio ;  musical  director  at  the 
Reggio  cathedral.  He  wrote  an  opera,  a  cantata,  masses 
and  motets  and  other  church  music. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  an  old  English  dance  which 
still  retains  its  popularity  in  certain  sections  of  Great 
Britain ;  in  the  colonial  days  of  America,  the  dance  was 
called  My  Aunt  Margery  in  Virginia. 

Sister,  Angelica,  see  Suor  Angelica. 

Sistermans,  Anton,  Dutch  concert  basso,  born  Herz- 
ogenbusch,  Aug.  5,  1867;  died,  Mar.  18,  1926;  pupil  of 
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Stockhausen  at  Franf  ort-on-Main.  He  made  his  debut 
after  only  six  months'  study  but  continued  his  studies 
until  1894,  when  he  appeared  as  a  recital,  oratorio  and 
festival  singer.  He  was  unsurpassed  as  a  Lieder-singer. 
His  only  operatic  appearance  was  as  Pogner  at  Bayreuth 
in  1899.  He  taught  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory  in  Berlin. 

Sistine  Choir  (It.  Collegia  dei  Cappellani  Canton 
delta  Cappella  Pontifice),  a  choir  of  thirty-two  choral 
chaplains  who  sing  at  the  services  officiated  over  by 
the  Pope.  The  organization  dates  back  to  the  4th 
century  when  Pope  Sylvester  founded  a  school  for 
choristers;  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  centuries  it 
has  maintained  the  traditions  of  Palestrina's  great 
works,  and  has  continued  the  style  of  singing  used  in 
the  1 6th  century. 

Sistrum,  an  ancient  Egyptian  jingling  instrument, 
originally  associated  with  the  worship  of  Isis  but  used 
in  Italian  churches  as  late  as  the  nth  century.  Metal 
rods,  sometimes  with  rattling  discs  attached,  were 
loosely  passed  through  a  hoop-like  frame  equipped  with 
a  handle. 

Sitar,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument  with  a  flat 
circular  body  and  a  long  straight  neck.  It  is  played  with 
a  wire  plectrum  fastened  to  the  forefinger. 

Sitole,  see  Citole.  . 

Sitt,,  Anton,  Hungarian  violin  maker,  born  Val, 
Feb.  5,  1819;  died  Prague,  Nov.  19,  1878;  father  of 
Hans  Sitt. 

Sitt,  Hans,  Polish  composer,  conductor,  violinist, 
violist  and  teacher,  born  Prague,  Sept.  21,  1850;  died 
Leipzig,  Mar.  10,  1922;  studied  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory with  Bennewitz,  Mildner,  Kittl  and  Krecij, 
becoming  leader  and  chorusmaster  of  theatre  orchestras 
in  Breslau,  Prague,  and  Chemnitz.  He  also  conducted 
Baron  von  Darwies'  private  orchestra  at  Nice,  founded 
a  series  of  popular  concerts,  and  taught  in  the  Con- 
servatory at  Leipzig,  besides  playing  viola  in  the  Brod- 
sky  Quartet,  and  conductor  of  the  "Bachverein"  and 
other  singing-societies  in  Leipzig.  Sitt's  works  include 
overtures,  festival  marches,  nocturnes  and  a  Spinning 
Song  for  orchestra ;  also  violin  concertos,  choral  works, 
piano  trios,  and  solo  pieces  for  violin  and  for  viola. 

Sittard,  Alfred,  German  organist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Stuttgart,  Nov.  4,  1878;  pupil  of  his  father, 
Josef  Sittard,  of  W.  Kohler  and  K.  Armbrust  at  Ham- 
burg and  of  Wtillner,  Franke  and  Seiss  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory ;  assistant  conductor  at  the  Stadt  Theater 
and  organist  in  1912  at  St.  Michael's  in  Hamburg,  then 
the  world's  largest  church.  He  founded  the  St. 
Michael's  Church  Choir.  His  works  include  organ 
music  and  sacred  and  secular  choruses  a  capella. 

Sittard,  Josef,  German  musicologist,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  lecturer,  born  Aix-la-Chapelle,  June  4,  1846; 
died  Hamburg,  Nov.  24,  1993 ;  pupil  and  teacher  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory;  music  critic  of  the  Hamburg 


^Correspondent.    His  numerous  writings  include  a  his- 
tory of  church  music. 

Sitte,  Heinrich,  Austrian  writer  on  music,  born  Salz- 
burg, Feb.  28,  1879.  He  has  written  two  works  on 
J.  S.  Bach. 

Sittig,  Frederick  Valentine,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1877;  pupil  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule.  He  taught  in  Berlin  and  then  or- 
ganized with  his  children  his  own  trio  which  played  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Sittig,  Margaret,  contemporary  German  violinist, 
born  at  Berlin.  She  studied  in  her  native  city  and 
in  New  York;  among  her  teachers  were  Auer,  Spiering 
and  Flesch.  She  made  her  New  York  debut  in  1915, 
and  later  played  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Sto- 
kowski  conducting.  She  has  given  recitals  in  several 
American  cities,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Sittig  Trio 
(q.v.). 

Sittig  Trio,  contemporary  American  trio  composed  of 
Frederick  V.  Sittig,  piano,  Margaret  Sittig,  violin  and 
Edgar  H.  Sittig,  Jr.,  violoncello.  They  first  played  in 
Berlin,  and  after  touring  Europe,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1914,  making  their  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

Siva's  Drum  (Damaru),  a  small  East  Indian  drum 
made  of  two  gourds  connected  by  a  section  of  bamboo. 
The  skin  heads  are  beaten  with  the  hands. 

Sivori,  Ernesto  Camillo,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Genoa,  Oct.  25,  1815;  died  there,  Feb.  18, 
1894;  he  studied  with  Restano  at  the  age  of  five  and 
later  with  Costa  and  Paganini.  He  became  Paganini's 
favorite  and  copied  his  style;  the -master  composed  for 
him  a  concertino  and  six  sonatas  for  guitar,  viola  and 
violoncello.  After  1827  he  toured  constantly,  visiting 
England,  the  United  States,  §  Mexico  and  South  America. 
He  was  a  remarkable  interpreter  of  Paganini's  works. 
His  own  compositions  include  two  violin  concertos,  a 
Fantasia-Caprice,  a  Neapolitan  Tarantella,  a  fantasia, 
Fleurs  de  Naples,  for  violin  with  orchestra,  violin  solos 
and  duets  for  violin  and  double-bass. 

Sivrai,  Jules  de,  see  Roeckel,  Jane  Jackson. 

Six,  The,  a  name  by  which  a  group  of  French  com- 
posers were  known  for  some  years  after  they  formed 
an  informal  coalition  in  1918  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  own  works.  The  six  members  were  Darius 
Milhaud,  Arthur  Honegger,  Francis  Poulenc,  Germaine 
Taillef erre,  Georges  Auric  and  Louis  Durey. 

Sixieme,  Sixte  (Fr.),  sixth. 

Sixt,  Johann  August,  German -organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Graf enhausen,  Jan.  3,  1757;  died 
Donaueschingen,  Jan.  30,  1797.  His  works  include 
piano  trios,  sonatas  and  songs. 

Sjoberg,  Svante  Leonard,  Swedish  composer,  or- 
ganist and  conductor;  born  Karlskrona,  Aug.  28,  1873; 
died  Jan.  18,  1935.  His  compositions  include  an  over- 
ture, chamber  music,  cantatas  and  songs. 
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SJOGREN— SKROUP 


Sjogren,  Johann  Gustav  Emil,  Swedish  composer, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Stockholm,  June  6,  1853; 
died  there,  Mar.  I,  1918.  He  studied  at  the  Stockholm 
Conservatory,  and  with  Kiel  and  Haupt  in  Berlin, 
finally  becoming  organist  at  the  Johankyrka  in  Stock- 
holm. His  works  include  five  violin  sonatas,  pieces  for 
piano,  for  violin  and  for  organ ;  also  about  eighty  songs 
which  are  still  as  highly  regarded  in  Sweden  as  those 
of  Adolf  Jensen  in  Germany. 

Skald  (Scald),  an  ancient  Scandinavian  bard  or  min- 
strel. 

Skalitzky,  Ernst,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  at  Prague 
in  1853;  Pupil  of  Joachim;  concertmaster  of  the 
Bremen  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  member  of  the 
Schumann  Quartet. 

Skeele,  Walter  F.,  American  organist,  born  Hart- 
ford, Sept.  26,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Godoffsky.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  dean  of  the  College  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Skelton,  Nellie  Bangs,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Lacon,  111.,  Aug.  15,  1859;  pupil  of  Rice 
and  Mme.  de  Roode.  She  has  composed  piano  pieces 
and  various  songs. 

Skene  Manuscript,  see  Dauney,  William. 

Skerjanc,  Lucian  Maria,  Slavic  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Ljubljana,  Dec.  17,  1900;  pupil 
at  the  Ljubljana  Conservatory. 

Sketch  (Fr.  esquisse;  Ger.  Skizze;  It.  schizzo},  a 
small  instrumental  composition  of  a  simple  character, 
probably  descriptive  of  a  scene  or  object.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  memoranda  of  musical  ideas  usu- 
ally written  down  by  a  composer  before  undertaking 
the  final  transcription  of  the  work  he  has  in  mind. 

Shillings,  Cora,  see  Briggs,  Mrs.  George  A. 

Skilton,  Charles  Sahford,  American  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Northampton,  Mass.,  Aug. 
16,  1868.  He  studied  with  Shelley,  Boise  and  Dudley 
Buck  in  New  York;  also  with  Bargiel  and  Heintz  at 
the  Hochschule,  Berlin.  He  became  music  director  and 
conductor  at  Salem,  N.  C.,  and  taught  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  also  organized  the  "Monday  Musical 
Club."  He  then  taught  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
organized  and  conducted  the  University  Orchestra, 
finally  being  appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  His  compositions  have  been  widely  performed 
throughout  the  United  States;  they  include  the  or- 
chestral works  Two  Indian  Dances,  Suite  Primeval, 
Autumn  Night,  Shawnee  Indian  Hunting  Dance,  Over- 
ture in  E  Major  and  Sioux  Flute  Serenade;  the  choral 
works  The  Witch's  Daughter,  a  cantata,  and  The 
Guardian  Angel,  an  oratorio;  a  three-act  opera  Kalo- 
pin,  and  a  one-act  opera,  The  Sun  Bride;  incidental 
music  to  Sophocles'  Electra;  a  cantata,  Ticonderoga; 
an  A  Cappella  Mass  in  D,  a  Sonatina  for  Violin  and 
Piano,  works  for  organ,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs.  In  1936  he  completed  the  opera  The  Day  of 
Gayomair. 
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Skinner,  Ernest  M.,  American  organ  builder,  born 
at  Clarion,  Pa.,  in  1866.  He  founded  the  Ernest  M. 
Skinner  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  organs  in 
1901 ;  the  instruments  are  noted  for  their  faithful  re- 
production of  the  tones  of  wood-wind  instruments. 
Skinner  also  invented  the  "Themodist,"  a  device  for 
accentuating  the  melody  notes  in  a  piano  player  mar- 
keted by  the  Aeolian  Company.  Skinner  organs  are 
to  be  found  in  the  finest  churches  and  concert  halls 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Skinner,  Fannie  Levering,  igth  century  American 
singer,  composer  and  singing  teacher;  pupil  of  Mme. 
Rudersdorf.  She  composed  songs. 

Skinner,  Florence  Marian,  igth  century  English 
opera  composer.  Her  opera,  Suo  cera,  was  produced 
at  Naples  in  1877,  an(*  ner  Maria  Regina  di  Scozia  at 
London  and  Turin  in  1883. 

Skip,  melodic  progression  by  an  interval  greater  than 
a  second. 

Skizze  (Ger.),  sketch  (q.v.). 

Skjerne,  Carl  Godtfred,  Danish  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  editor,  born  in  Copenhagen,  May  10,  1880; 
pupil  of  Angul  Hammerich.  He  edited  for  several 
years  the  Danish  periodical  "Musik." 

Sklavos,  Georges,  Rumanian  composer,  born  at 
Braila  in  1888;  pupil  at  the  Athens  Conservatory.  He 
has  been  awarded  several  prizes.  His  works  include 
an  opera  and  large  orchestral  compositions. 

Skocic,  Adalbert,  Austrian  violoncellist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Sereth,  Oct.  14,  1904.  He  con- 
ducted in  Vienna.  His  compositions  include  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Skoczek,  Erich,  Austrian  organist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Olmiitz,  June  26,  1908.  His  works  are  for 
orchestra,  for  piano  and  for  voice. 

Skovgaard,  Alex,  Danish  violinist,  born  Copenhagen, 
May  20,  1875  J  pupil  at  Copenhagen  and  of  Halir  and 
Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  has  toured 
Scandinavia  and  has  appeared  in  more  than  two  thou- 
sand concerts  in  the  United  States. 

Skroup,  Franz  (Frantisek,  Jan),  Bohemian  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Vosic,  June  3,  1801 ;  died 
Rotterdam,  Feb.  7,  1862;  conductor  of  the  Bohemian 
Theatre,  Prague,  and  of  the  German  opera  at  Rotter- 
dam. The  success  of  an  opera  by  the  German  Weigl, 
which  was  sung  in  Czech,  inspired  him  to  compose  The 
Tinker,  the  first  Czech  opera,  to  a  libretto  by  Chmelen- 
sky.  This  was  successfully  produced  in  Prague  at 
Candlemas  in  1826.  He  composed  the  Czech  national 
anthem,  There  where  our  home  is,  and  further  works 
including  a  second  opera,  overtures,  chamber  music 
and  string  quartets. 

Skroup,  Johann  Nepomuk,  Bohemian  composer, 
conductor  and  voice  teacher,  born  Vosic,  Sept.  15,  1811 ; 
died  Prague,  May  5,  1892;  brother  of  Franz  Skroup; 
theatre  conductor  at  Prague  and  choirmaster  of  St. 
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Veit's.     He  wrote  Czech  operas,  a  festival  overture, 
church  music  and  a  vocal  method. 

Skuhersky,  Franz  (Frantisek),  Zdenko,  Czech 
teacher,  theorist,  writer  on  music  and  composer,  born 
Opocno,  July  31,  1830;  died  Budejovice,  Aug.  19, 
1892;  pupil  of  Kittl  and  Pitsch  at  Prague;  director 
of  the  Musical  Union  at  Innsbruck,  head  of  the  Organ 
School,  Prague,  court  pianist  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
and  lecturer  on  musical  theory  at  the  Czech  University, 
Prague.  He  was  a  deep  student  of  early  church  music,' 
especially  Gregorian  Chant.  His  works  include :  The- 
ory of  Musical  Composition,  Musical  Form,  Theory  of 
Harmony,  The  Organ,  Its  Management  and  Preserva- 
tion, Theoretical  and  Practical  Organ  School;  he  com- 
posed operas  and  symphonic  and  chamber  music. 

Skyscrapers,  a  ballet  by  John  Alden  Carpenter,  com- 
missioned by  Diaghileff  in  1924;  first  performed  at 
Monte  Carlo  in  1925,  produced  a  year  later  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  with  enor- 
mous success.  The  "Chesterian"  wrote:  "Mr.  Car- 
penter takes  the  trite  themes  of  jazz  and  weaves  them 
with  marvelous  effect  into  his  symphonic  fabric. 
Not  for  jest  or  for  satire  is  jazz  used  here,  but  as  a 
very  serious  idiom  with  which  to  express  the  enervat- 
ing life  we  lead  in  the  modern  city." 
Slablinger,  Sigismund,  see  Salminger,  Sigismund. 
Sladek,  Wendelin,  Bohemian  contra-bassist  and 
teacher,  died  July  i,  1901.  He  composed  for  his  in- 
strument. 

Slama,  Anton,  Czech  trombonist,  contra-bass  vir- 
tuoso and  teacher,  born  Prague,  May  4,  1803;  died  at 
Vienna  in  1881.  He  composed  a  contra-bass  method. 

Slama,  Karl,  Austrian  zither  player  and  composer, 
born  Scharding,  Jan.  6,  1892.  He  composed  for  zither 
and  for  piano. 

Slargando  (It.),  growing  slower. 
Slatinn,  Ilya  Ilyitch,  Russian  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  Belgorod,  July  7,  1845  J  Pupi!  of  Dreyschok  and 
Zaremba  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  of 
Kullak  and  Wiierst  at  Berlin.  He  founded  the  Char- 
koff  section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society 
and  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

Slatkonja,  Georg  von,  Slavic  choirmaster,  born  in 
Ljubljana,  Mar.  21,  1456;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  26,  1522; 
Bishop  of  Vienna  and  organizer,  under  Maximilian  I, 
of  the  Imperial  Court  Chapel. 

Slatter,  Arthur  Frederick,  English  violinist  and 
composer;  died  at  Grimsby  in  1924;  founder  of  the 
Grimsby  Orchestral  Society.  He  composed  violin 
pieces  and  arrangements. 

Slaughter,  A.  Walter,  English  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  London  in  Feb.,  1860;  died  there,  Apr. 
2,  1908;  pupil  of  Alfred  Cellier;  conductor  at  the 
Royal,  Olympic,  Drury  Lane  and  St.  James  Theaters, 
London.  He  wrote  the  comic  operas,  Marjorie,  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring  and  the  musical  comedy  The  French 
Maid. 


Slavenski,  Josip,  Polish  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Cakovec,  May  n,  1896;  pjipil  of  Kodaly,  Herzfeld 
and  V.  Novak.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
choral,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  ensemble  works. 
•  Slaviansky  D'Agheneff,  Cyrille,  Russian  conductor, 
born  at  Twer  in  1885 ;  pupil  and  prize  winner  at  the 
Geneva  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at  Yalta 
and  later  took  charge  of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Tiflis. 
He  has  conducted  a  number  of  important  symphony 
orchestras  in  his  native  country  and  has  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities. 

Slavicky,  Klement,  contemporary  Czech  composer. 
His  compositions  are  mostly  chamber  music  works ;  his 
trio  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon  has  elicited  much 
favorable  comment. 

Slavik,  Rudolf,  Bohemian  violinist,  conductor, 
teacher  and.  composer,  born  at  Horovic  in  1823;  he 
played  in  the  theatre  orchestra  at  Prague  and  gave  con- 
certs in  Austria  and  Hungary.  After  1844  he  was  active 
in  Russia  as  a  performer  and  conductor.  He  wrote  a 
cantata,  a  symphony,  overtures  and  chamber  music. 

Slavonic  Dances,  a  series  of  characteristic  dances 
composed  by  Antonin  Dvorak  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
publisher,  Simrock,  in  whom  the  idea  was  engendered 
by  the  tremendous  success  of  Brahms'  Hungarian 
Dances.  They  were  issued  in  1879  in  piano  solo  form, 
but  Dvorak  himself  soon  arranged  them  for  orchestra, 
and  they  are  now  available  for  many  other  instrumental 
combinations. 

Slawik  (Slawjk,  Slavic),  Josef,  Bohemian  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Jinec,  Mar.  26,  1806;  died  Pesth, 
May  30,  1833 ;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Pixis  and 
disciple  of  Paganini,  to  whom  Chopin  compared  him; 
member  of-  the  Vienna  Opera  and  Imperial  Chapel. 
He  wrote  one  double  and  four  single  concertos  for 
violin,  pieces  for  violin  and  chamber  music. 

Sleeper,  Henry  Dike,  American  church  organist  and 
educator,  born  Patten,  Me.,  Oct.  9,  1865;  pupil  of 
B.  D.  Allen,  Paine,  Hammond,  Eddy,  E.  N.  Anderson, 
F.  W.  Root  and  George  Thorpe;  teacher  at  Beloit 
College,  Wis.,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  where  he  became  head  of  the  music 
department  in  1904.  His  compositions  include  an  or- 
chestral Larghetto,  an  organ  suite,  a  choral  Carmen 
Saeculare,  part  songs,  songs  and  song  collections  and 
compilations. 

Sleeping  Beauty,  The,  a  ballet  suite  by  Peter  Tschai- 
kowsky.  The  ballet  itself  was  written  in  1890;  Tschai- 
kowsky,  who  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  best  compositions, 
was  disappointed  when  public  and  critics  who  attended 
the  first  performance  did  not  agree  with  him.  The 
suite  as  planned  by  Tschaikowsky  as  a  prologue  and 
three  acts;  it  is  a  series  of  short  dance  pieces  in  con- 
trasting style.  I,  The  Lilac  Fairy;  II,  Adagio  and  Pas 
d' Action;  III,  Characteristic  Dance:  Puss-in-Boots  and 
the  White  Cat;  IV,  Valse. 
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Sleepwalker,  The,  see  Sonnambula,  La. 

Slenczynski,  Ruth,  American  pianist,  born  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  Jan.  15,  1925.  She  studied  with  her 
father,  a  Polish  violinist,  from  the  age  of  three;  made 
her  debut  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  when  four  with  Bach's 
Two-Part  Inventions,  and  then  went  to  Europe,  where 
she  appeared  in  Berlin  at  the  age  of  six,  and  Paris, 
when  seven.  Her  New  York  debut  followed  in  1933 
at  Town  Hall  with  great  success  when  she  was  eight, 
and  since  then  she  has  toured  extensively  as  not  only 
a  child  prodigy,  but  an  accomplished  virtuoso. 

Slentando  (It.),  gradually  slower. 

Slezak,  Leo,  German  dramatic  tenor,  born  Mah- 
risch-Schonberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  18,  1873.  He  sang  at 
sixteen  in  the  chorus  of  the  Briinn  opera,  and  then 
studied  with  Adolf  Robinson,  making  his  debut  as 
Lohengrin  in  1895  at  the  Briinn  Opera.  He  then  sang 
at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  but  made  his  reputation  at 
the  Court  Opera,  Vienna.  After  singing  in  several 
cities,  he  studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris,  and 
perfected  his  vocal  method.  He  sang  in  London  in 
1909,  and  made  his  American  debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1909  as  Otello.  Since 
his  retirement  from  the  operatic  stage,  he  has  made 
many  appearances  in  German  film  operettas. 

Slide  trombone,  see  Trombone. 

Slivinski,  Joseph  von,  Russian  pianist,  born  War- 
saw, Dec.  15,  1865;  died  Mar.  4,  1930;  pupil  of  Strobl 
at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  Leschetizky  in  Vienna 
and  Anton  Rubinstein  in  Petrograd.  He  made  his 
debut  in  1890.  He  achieved  his  first  real  success  at 
London  in  1893.  His  first  American  recital  took  place 
in  New  York  in  November  of  the  same  year.  His 
playing  has  been  distinguished  by  feeling  and  brilliancy 
of  touch. 

Sloane,  Alfred  Baldwin,  American  composer,  born 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  28,  1872.  He  has  composed  nu- 
merous popular  musical  comedies,  including  Liberty 
Belles,  Broadway  to  Tokio,  The  King's  Carnival,  The 
Mocking  Bird,  Lady  Teazle,  The  Four  Leaf  Clover, 
Hanky  Panky  and  Roly  Poly,  music  .for  Weber  and 
Fields  productions  and  numerous  popular  songs. 

Sloman,  Robert,  igth  century  English  organist,  born 
at  Gloucester;  pupil  of  Wesley.  He  wrote  a  cantata, 
anthems,  part-songs,  vocal  solos  and  piano  works. 

Slonimsky,  Nicolas,  Russian-American  pianist,  con- 
ductor, musicologist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  Apr.  27,  1894.  He  studied  piano  with  his 
aunt,  Isabella  Vengerova,.  and  composition  with  Kala- 
fati  and  Steinberg  at  the  St.  Petersburg  .Conservatory. 
In  1923  he  came  to  America  as  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  teach  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Four 
years  later  he  founded  the  Boston  Chamber  Orchestra 
which  has  given  many  performances  of  modern  works. 
He  has  concertized  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Budapest,  Havana 
and  elsewhere  featuring  programs  of  American  music. 
His  compositions  include  Studies  in  Black  and  White 
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for  piano,  based  on  the  principle  of  consonant  counter- 
point in  mutually  exclusive  systems;  also  songs  and 
pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin.  He  is  the  author  of 
Music  Since  1900  (q.v.)  and  of  many  valuable  articles 
contributed  to  periodicals. 

Sloper,  Edward  Hugh  Lindsay,  English  concert 
pianist,  teacher,  lecturer  and  composer,  born  London, 
June  14,  1826;  died  there,  July  3,  1887;  pupil  of 
Moscheles,  A.  Schmitt,  Vollweiler  and  Rousselot.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  Musical  Union,  London,  in 
1846.  He  taught  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
His  compositions  include  a  suite  for  orchestra  and 
piano  pieces. 

Sloper,  Leslie  A.,  American  music  critic,  born  East 
Pepperell,  Mass.,  May  31,  1883.  He  has  been  active 
as  a  musical  commentator  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Slunicko,  Jan,  Bohemian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Humpoletz,  Mar.  23,  1852;  died  Augs- 
burg, May  5,  1923 ;  pupil  of  J.  T.  Hogerschen,  Moritz 
Mildner  and  Anton  Bennewitz.  .He  composed  instru- 
mental works. 

Slur  (Fr.  ligature,  Ger.  Bindungszeicken,  It.  legar 
turd).  A  slightly  curved  line  placed  either  over  or 
under  two  or  more  notes  to  designate  legato  execution. 
When  used  in  music  for  the  violin  or  other  like  instru- 
ments, the  slur  indicates  that  those  notes  should  be 
played  in  a  single  bow  stroke.  In  vocal  music  the  slur 
may  indicate  either  the  use  of  portamento  or  the  sing- 
ing of  the  designated  notes  to  one  syllable. 

Small,  Winifred  (Mrs.  M.  Cole),  English  violinist, 
born  London,  Mar.  29,  1896;  pupil  of  Rowsby  Woof 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  She  has  appeared  fre- 
quently in  recitals,  with  symphony  orchestras  and  on 
the  radio.  She  uses  a  1739  J.  B.  Guadagnini  violin. 
Founder  of  the  Small  Quartet. 

Small  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quartet, 
founded  at  London  in  1926,  with  Winifred  Small,  first 
violin;  Louis  d'Oliveira,  second  violin;  Susan  Spain- 
Dunk,  viola;  and  Marie  Dare,  violoncello.  The  quar- 
tet has  specialized  in  "anthology  programs,"  designed 
to  interest  persons  not  familiar  with  chamber  music. 

Smallens,  Alexander,  contemporary  Russian  conduc- 
tor, born  in  St.  Petersburg,  studied  in  New  York  and 
Paris.  He  became  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  in  1911,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
ductor of  opera  in  many  cities  of  North  and  South 
America.  He  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Opera 
from  1923  until  it  disbanded  in  1930;  later  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
has  also  directed  for  several  seasons  at  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium  summer  concerts  in  New  York  City. 

Smallwood,  William,  English  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  Kendal,  Dec.  31,  1831 ;  died  there,  Aug.  6, 
1897.  His  works  include  the  popular  Pianoforte  Tutor. 

Smanioso  (It.),  frantic;  raging. 

Smareglia,  Antonio,  Italian,  composer,  born  Pola* 
May  5,  1854;  died  Grado,  Apr.  15,  1929;  pupil  of 
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Faccio  at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  In  1905  he  became 
totally  blind  and  has  been  compelled  to  dictate  all  his 
scores.  His  compositions,  which  are  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  music  of  Wagner,  have  achieved  more 
popularity  in  Germany  and  Austria  than  in  his  native 
country.  His  first  opera,  produced  at  Milan  in  1879, 
was  followed  by  numerous  operatic  works.  Hanslich 
defined  his  music  as  Italian  soul  and  melody  wedded 
to  German  science  and  precision.  Besides  operas  he 
has  written  songs  and  a  symphonic  poem,  Leonora. 

Smart,  George,  i8th  century  English  music  pub- 
lisher of  London ;  father  of  Sir  George  Thomas  Smart. 

Smart,  George  Thomas,  Sir,  English  conductor, 
organist  and  composer,  born  London,  May  10,  1776; 
died  there,  Feb.  23,  1867;  son  of  George  Smart.  He 
was  a  chorister  under  Ayrton  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
also  studied  organ  with  Dupuis  and  composition  with 
Arnold.  In  1791  he  became  organist  at  St.  James's 
Chapel,  Hampstead  Road,  played  the  violin  at  Salo- 
mon's concerts  and  also  became  a  harpsichord  and 
singing  teacher.  His  first  experience  as  a  conductor 
took  place  in  Dublin  in  1811;  two  years  later  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, directing  its  concerts  many  times  over  the  years. 
He  also  conducted  the  Lenten  oratorios,  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives  to  the 
English  public  in  1814.  He  was  made  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1822,  and  in  1825  went  with  Charles 
Kemble  to  Germany,  where  he  persuaded  Weber  to 
write  an  opera  for  Covent  Garden.  When  Weber  came 
to  London  for  Oberon,  he  died  in  Smart's  home.  He 
was  widely  known  as  a  festival  conductor ;  Jenny  Lind 
and  Sontag"  were  among  his  pupils.  Smart's  composi- 
tions include  glees,  canons,  church  music  and  piano 
sonatinas;  he  also  edited  Orlando  Gibbon's  madrigals 
and  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum. 

Smart,  Harriet  Anne,  English  compioser,  born  Lon- 
don, Oct.  20,  1817;  died  there,  June  30,  1883;  sister 
of  Henry  Thomas  Smart.  Her  compositions  include 
songs,  hymns  and  other  vocal  music. 

Smart,  Henry,  English  violinist,  conductor  and 
maker  of  pianos,  born  at  London  in  1778;  died  Dublin, 
Nov.  27,  1823;  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Cramer.  At  fourteen 
he  played  at  the  London  Opera.  He  was  leader  of  the 
Lyceum  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres,  conducted  the  Len- 
ten oratorios  and  played  with  the  Philharmonic. 

Smart,  Henry  (Thomas),  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Oct.  26,  1813;  died  there,  July  6, 
1879.  He  studied  with  his  father,  Henry  Smart,  and 
W.  H.  Kearns,  but  was  chiefly  self-taught.  He  held 
posts  as  organist  at  several  London  churches,  among 
them  St.  Pancras',  where  even  though  he  had  become 
blind,  he  was  famous  for  his  recitals.  His  works  in- 
clude the  opera  Bertha,  or  the  Gnome  of  Hartzberg, 
the  cantatas  The  Bride  of  Dunkerron,  King  Rene's 
Daughter,  The  Fisher-maidens  and  Jacob;  also  organ 
pieces,  anthems  and  part-songs. 


Smart,  Thomas,  English  composer,  died  Aug.  3, 
1826;  uncle  of  Sir  George  Thomas  Smart.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  pieces  for  piano  and  for.  harp- 
sichord. 

Smegergill,  William,  see  Caesar. 

Smend,  Friedrich,  German  musicologist,  librarian 
and  music  editor,  born  Strassburg,  Aug.  26,  1893  J  son 
of  Julius  Smend.  He  is  an  authority  on  Bach  and  has 
edited  his  chorales. 

Smend,  Julius,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  born  Lengerich,  May  10,  1857 ;  died  June 
7,  1930.  He  wrote  on  Evangelical  church  music. 

Smert,  Richard,  I5th  or  early  i6th  century  English 
composer. 

Smetana,  Frantisek,  Czechoslovakian  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  Ohnistany,  May  8,  1914.  His 
works  include  chamber  music,  'cello  pieces  and  songs. 

Smetana,  Friedrich  (Bedfich),  Bohemian  composer, 
born  Litomysl,  Mar.  2,  1824;  died  Prague,  May  12, 
1884;  son  of  an  amateur  violinist.  The  boy's  talent 
became  evident  at  an  early  age ;  when  he  was  five  years 
old  he  played  in  a  string  quartet,  his  debut  as  a  pianist 
taking  place  at  the  age  of  six.  On  that  occasion  he 
played  the  overture  to  Auber's  Masaniello;  by  the  time 
he  was  eight,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  composition. 
His  interest  in  music  increased,  and  he  acquired  con- 
siderable technical  facility  on  the  piano.  While  attend- 
ing school  at  Plzen  he  was  much  in  demand  for  recitals. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Kolaf  family  and  frequently  played  in  their  home. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  fell  in  love  with.  Kolaf 's 
beautiful  daughter,  Katefina ;  she  was  a  talented  pian- 
ist, studying  with  Josef  Proksch.  Through  her  influ- 
ence Prokosch  accepted  Frederick  as  a  pupil,  giving 
him  lessons  on  credit.  Reverses  in  the  family  fortunes 
prevented  his  receiving  an  adequate  regular  income,  his 
father  having  given  him  a  small  sum,  soon  exhausted, 
when  he  left  home  for  Prague.  Arriving  in  the  Bo- 
hemian capital,  Smetana  was  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  means  of  livelihood.  Knowing  little 
besides  music,  he  was  aided  by  Johann  Kittl,  who 
recommended  him  as  a  music  tutor  for  the  family  of 
Count  Thun.  The  social  contacts  of  the  family  made 
it  possible  for  Smetana  to  meet  many  distinguished  peo- 
ple, and  the  long  periods  spent  in  the  country  provided 
him  with  plentiful  opportunity  for  composition.  These 
circumstances  turned  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  crea- 
tive endeavor.  His  first  compositions,  issued  when  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  consisted  of  small  piano  pieces. 
With  the  encouragement  of  Liszt,  Smetana  opened  a 
music  school  at  Prague  in  1849;  the  same  7ear  ^e  mar" 
ried  Katefina,  to  whom  he  turned  over  his  teaching 
position  with  the  Thun  family.  During  the  difficult 
years  that  followed  their  marriage,  he  had  the  sym- 
pathetic counsel  of  his  good  friends,  Franz  Liszt  and 
Clara  Schumann.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Harmoniska  Sallskapet  at  Gothenburg,  where 
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he  remained  five  years;  three  symphonic  poems  were 
composed  during  his  tenure  of  this  position:  Richard 
III,  Wallensteiris  Camp  and  Hakon  Jarl.  Smetana's 
wife  died  in  1857,  and  he  married  again  a  year  later. 
His  second  wife,  a  Bohemian  lady  named  Barbara 
Fernandini,  soon  became  homesick  in  Gothenburg,  and 
Smetana  decided  to  return  to  Prague.  With  new  free- 
dom resulting  from  the  Italian  victory  in  1859  over 
Austria,  who  had  held  the  Czechs  under  an  iron  hand 
rule  for  many  years,  nationalistic  dreams  of  the  Bo- 
hemians were  realized  by  the  opening  of  the  Provisional 
Theatre,  in  Nov.,  1862,  where  plays  and  operas  might 
be  given  in  their  language.  Smetana  was  foremost 
among  those  who  organized  the  orchestra  subscription 
series,  which  later  became  the  Czech  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. Other  activities  after  his  return  to  Prague  were 
the  conductorship  of  the  Hlahol,  a  choral  society;  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  the  promotion 
of  contemporary  music.  He  undertook  the  composi- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  works  which  should  emphasize 
the  Czech  spirit ;  in  the  effort  to  avoid  a  mere  imitation 
of  folk  melodies  he  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  writ- 
ing music  which  should  express  not  only  nationalism, 
but  also  universalism.  As  a  result  he  was  accused  by 
many  of  his  compatriots  of  possessing  Wagnerian 
tendencies.  After  the  completion  of  the  Provisional 
Theatre,  Smetana  felt  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  write  Czech 
operas.  The  first  was  called  The  Brandenburg  ers  in 
Bohemia;  it  was  completed  in  1863,  and  first  performed 
three  years  later.  The  second  was  The  Bartered  Bride, 
which  has  proved  the  most  popular  of  all  'his  operas. 
Ddibor,  his  third  opera,  is  based  on  a  isth  century 
legend  of  Dalibor,  a  knight  who  resisted  King  Wladis- 
law  in  his  oppression  of  the  Bohemians.  An  equally 
important  work  was  his  next  opera,  Libusa,  which  por- 
trays Czech  nationalism  to  a  greater  extent  than  his 
previous  works.  Smetana's  hearing  was  failing  at  this 
time  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  unable  to  conduct  at 
its  premiere  in  1881.  Five  other  operas  were  produced 
at  the  Provisional  Theatre  with  considerable  success; 
another  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Smetana 
devoted  little  time  to  the  composition  of  instrumental 
works.  An  outstanding  orchestral  work  was  his  cycle 
of  six  symphonic  poems — entitled  My  Country — each 
poem  being  based  on  a  national  epic  or  scene.  He  also 
wrote  two  string  quartets  entitled  From  My  Life,  de- 
signed as  a  musical  autobiography.  Another  chamber 
music  work  is  the  piano  trio  in  G  minor.  The  Czech 
Dances  for  piano  are  the  natural  result  of  Smetana's 
interest  in  Bohemian  folk  music.  Although  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  composition  until  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  his  last  years  were  marred  by  deaf- 
ness and  nervous  disorders,  finally  resulting  in  his  death 
in  an  asylum.  A  biography  by  Zdenek  Nejedly  has 
been  translated  into  English. 


Smeterlin,  Jan,  contemporary  Polish  pianist,  born 
at  Bielsko  in  1892.     He  studied  at  the  Master  Piano 
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School,  Vienna,  and  with  Leopold  Godowsky,  making 
his  debut  as  a  solo  pianist  with  the  Bielsko  Orchestra 
when  only  eight  years  of  -  age.  He  has  concertized 
with  great  success  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Warsaw,  London, 
The  Hague  and  other  European  cities;  his  American 
debut  was  made  at  New  York  in  1930.  Smeterlin  is 
well  known  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin,  but  he  has 
also  done  much  to  bring  piano  compositions  by  modern 
composers  before  the  public. 

Smethergell,  William,  late  i8th  century  English 
composer,  organist,  pianist  and  writer  of  a  treatise  on 
thorough-bass. 

Smigelski,  Ernst,  German  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic  and  conductor,  born  Neisse,  Feb.  16,  1881 ;  pupil 
of  Reger  and  Krehl.  His  compositions  include  songs 
and  violin,  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Smijers,  Albert,  Netherland  musicologist,  born 
Raamsdonksveer,  July  19,  1888;  pupil  of  Anton  Aver- 
kamp  and  Adler.  He  has  edited  works  of  Tosquin  des 
Pres. 

Smit,  Johann,  Dutch  violinist,  concertmaster,  teacher 
and  composer  of  violin  studies,  born  Utrecht,  May  23, 
1862;  died  Brussels,  May  24,  1932. 

Smit,  Leo,  Dutch  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  May 
14,  1900.  His  compositions  include  a  ballet,  an  or- 
chestral suite  and  chamber  music. 

Smith,  Alfred  Montem,  English  tenor,  ballad  singer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Windsor,  May  13,  1828;  died 
London,  May  2,  1891 ;  brother  of  George  Townshend 
Smith. 

Smith,  Alice  Mary,  English  composer,  was  born 
London,  May  19,  1839;  died  there,  Dec.  4,  1884.  Her 
teachers  were  Sterndale  Bennett  and  G.  A.  Macfarren; 
later  she  became  a  prolific  composer  of  music  of  no 
great  originality,  but  rather  graceful  and  melodious  in 
character.  In  1867  she  married  Frederick  Meadows 
White  and  during  her  latter  years  was  known  by  her 
husband's  name.  Her  best  known  works  are  the  can- 
tatas, Ode  to  the  Northeast  Wind,  Song  of  the  Little 
Boltung  and  The  Red  King.  She  also  wrote  orchestral, 
pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Smith,  Arthur  Edward,  Australian  violin  maker, 
repairer  and  dealer,  born  in  1880;  apprentice  of  C. 
W.  Jeffreys  Maldow.  After  working  for  Carl 
Rothammer  he  founded  the  firm  of  A.  E.  Smith  and 
Company  Limited  at  Sydney.  He  supplies  the  instru- 
ments for  the  New  South  Wales  Conservatory  and  has 
a  good  English  reputation.  His  instruments  are  on  the 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models. 

Smith,  Bernard  (Bernhard  Schmidt),  German  or- 
gan builder,  born  about  1630;  died  London,  Feb.  20, 
1708.  He  built  organs  for  Durham  Cathedral  in  1683 
and  St.  Paul's  in  1697,  and  enlarged  the  organ  of 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1694. 

Smith,  Carletoh  Sprague,  American  musicologist, 
historian  and  flute  player,  born  New  York  City,  Aug. 
8,  1905.  He  studied  at  Harvard  University,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Vienna  and  with  Louis  Fleury,  Georges 
Laurent,  De  Laromiguiere  and  Barry.  After  teaching 
at  Columbia  University  from  1931  to  1934,  he  became 
Chief  of  the  Music  Division  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  He  was  a  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Music  Education  at 
Prague  in  1936. 

Smith,  Charles,  English  composer,  baritone  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  London  in  1786;  died  Crediton,  Nov. 
22,  1856. 

Smith,  David  Stanley,  American  organist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Toledo,  O.,  July  6,  1877.  His 
early  environment  was  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
musical  talent,  his  father  being  a  talented  amateur  or- 
ganist and  composer.  His  mother  was  considerably 
gifted  as  a  vocalist,  and -Stanley's  inherent  musical 
talent  was  developed  on  a  small  organ  owned  by  the 
family.  He  attended  Yale  University,  including  musi- 
cal subjects  with  his  regular  academic  course;  after 
graduating  in  1900,  he  remained  in  New  Haven  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  .with  Horatio  Parker,  who  had 
been  his  teacher  at  the  University.  He  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  an  organist  in  New  Haven,  which  he  filled  with 
distinction  for  a  short  time.  For  the  purpose  of  broad- 
ening his  musical  horizon  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe  in 
1901,  visiting  London,  Paris  and  Munich.  Upon  his 
return  to  America  he  received  an  appointment  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Yale  School  of  Music,  where  he  re- 
mained for  many  years.  He  taught  theory  until  1909, 
when  he  became  assistant  professor.  In  1916  he  was 
appointed  full  professor,  and  nine  years  later  became 
dean.  Smith's  music  reveals  the  influence  of  Faure. 
and  Strauss,  but  the  craftsmanship  is  excellent.  He  has 
a  keen  sense  of  dramatic  fitness  and  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  orchestration.  His  four  symphonies  have  been 
performed  by  the  leading  symphony  orchestras  of 
America.  Fete  Galante,  Impressions,  Cathedral  Prel- 
ude and  jppp — A  Satire  are  other  outstanding  orches- 
tral works.  The  most  significant  of  his  choral  works 
is  the  Rhapsody  of  St<  Bernard.  His  American  opera, 
Merrymount  (not  to  be  confused  with  Howard  Han- 
son's opera  with  the  same  title),  was  an  early  work, 
being  completed  in  1914.  His  chamber  music  works 
include  sonatas  for  violin,  oboe,  'cello  and  piano;  a 
quintet,  four  quartets,  and  a  string  sextet ;  he  has  also 
written  a  number  of  songs. 

Smith,  Earle  Chester,  American  pianist,  writer  on 
music  and  teacher,  born  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  July  21,  1883 ; 
pupil  of  Teichmuller  and  Leopold  Godoffsky;  head 
of  the  piano  department  of  the  Atlanta  Conservatory  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is  author  of  Applied  Touch  and  Tech- 
nic. 

Smith,  Edward,  see  Smyth,  Edward. 

Smith,  Edward  Sydney  (pen  name  Paul  Beau- 
mont), English  pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Dorchester,  July  14,  1839;  died  London,  Mar.  3,  1889; 
pupil  first  of  his  parents,  and  later  of  Moscheles  and 


Plaidy.  He  also  took  some  'cello  lessons  from  Grutz- 
macher.  His  teachers  in  harmony  and  counterpoint 
were  Hauptmann,  Richter  and  Papperitz.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1858  and  settled,  in  London,  where  he  be- 
came known  as  a  fine  piano  teacher.  His  compositions, 
entirely  for  piano,  were  extremely  popular  with  the  nu- 
merous class  of  performers  whose  tastes  were  satisfied 
by  a  maximum  of  brilliance  combined  with  a  minimum 
of  difficulty. 

Smith,  Eleanor,  contemporary  American  music  edu- 
cator and  composer ;  teacher  in  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School.  She  has  specialized  in  the  proper  presen- 
tation of  music  to  children.  She  has  composed  excellent 
songs  for  boys  and  several  ambitious  works,  including 
Wedding  Music,  for  eight  voices,  organ  and  piano. 

Smith,  Elias,  late  i6th  and  early  i/th  century  Eng- 
lish composer  and  organist. 

Smith,  Ella  May  Dunning,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist, lecturer,  musical  editor  and  teacher,  born  Uhrichs- 
ville,  O.,  Mar.  12,  1860;  pupil  of  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley. 
She  was  music  editor  of  various  newspapers  and  has 
composed  numerous  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Smith,  Fannie  Morris,  igth  century  American  writer 
on  music,  born  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Her  works  include 
the  volume  on  piano  construction  entitled  A  Noble  Art 
and  The  Music  of  the  Modern  World. 

Smith,  F.  Lorenz,  American  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  New  York  City,  Dec.  25,  1880;  pupil  of 
Walter,  Abel  and  Josef  Rheinberger;  member  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Orchestra.  His  compositions  include  a  piano 
quintet. 

Smith,  George  Townshend,  English  composer, 
chorister,  organist,  director  and  conductor ;  born  Wind- 
sor, Nov.  14,  1813;  died,  Aug.  3,  1877. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  American  organist  and  composer,  born 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  n,  1859;  died  Darien,  Conn., 
July  21,  1912.  He  studied  at  Hobart  College,  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory,  and  with  S.  P.  Warren,  Eugene 
Thayer,  Sherwood  and  Haupt.  He  was  organist  at 
the  South  (Reformed  Dutch)  Church,  New  York,  1  rom 
1885  until  h*s  death,  and  also  taught  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  the  Master 
School,  Brooklyn,  in  addition  to  making  frequent  ap- 
pearances in  recitals.  He  composed  a  cantata,  King 
David,  anthems,  choruses  and  numerous  songs,  carols 
and  part-songs,  etc. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Gerrit,  igth  century  American  singer 
and  composer.  Her  compositions  include  piano  pieces 
and  songs,  of  which  Woodland  Warblings  is  the  best 
known. 

Smith,  Gertrude,  igth  century  American  song  com- 
poser. 

Smith,  Hannah,  igth  century  American  pianist  and 
writer  on  music.  Her  works  include  Music,  How  It 
Came  to  Be  and  a  series  of  sight-reading  piano  exer- 
cises. 
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Smith,  Harold  Osborn,  American  pianist,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Columbus,  O.,  July  5,  1880;  pupil 
at  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  and  of  Harold  Bauer  at 
Paris.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  and  was  accompanist  for 
David  Bispham  and  Alessandro  Bonci. 

Smith,  Hilda  Josephine,  American  composer,  pian- 
ist, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Pell  Rapids,  S.  D., 
Dec.  i,  1884;  pupil  at  the  Wolcott  School,  Denver,  Col., 
and  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  She  has  composed 
songs  and  anthems. 

Smith,  Johann,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Arnheim,  Jan.  27,  1869.  His  works  include  cello 
pieces  and  a  string  quartet. 

Smith,  John,  English  composer  and  vicar-choral, 
born  at  Cambridge  in  1797;  died,  Nov.  12,  1861. 

Smith,  John,  contemporary  Scotch  violin  maker  and 
violin  expert,  born  Fildhouse.  He  established  his  busi- 
ness at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  where  his  instruments  com- 
mand respect  for  their  tone  qualities  and  beautiful 
workmanship.  They  are  constructed  on  his  own  model 
and  covered  with  an  oil  varnish. 

Smith,  John  Christopher  (Johann  Christian 
Schmidt),  German  amanuensis,  organist,  harpsichord- 
ist, and  composer,  born  Ansbach,  1712;  died  Bath, 
Oct.  3,  1795;  PuPil  °f  Handel.  When  the  German 
master's  eyesight  failed,  Smith  took  down  his  compo- 
sitions from  dictation,  and  played  the  organ  or  harpsi- 
chord in  his  stead  at  the  oratorio  performances,  which 
he  carried  on  for  a  time  after  Handel's  death.  Handel 
left  his  manuscript  scores,  harpsichord  and  other  me- 
mentos to  Smith.  His  compositions  include  seven 
operas,  seven  oratorios  and  two  cantatas. 

Smith,  John  Spencer,  English  writer  on  ancient 
Norman  music,  born  London,  Sept  n,  1769;  died 
Caen,  Normandy,  June  5,  1845. 

Smith,  John  Stafford,  English  organist,  composer  and 
music  antiquary,  born-  at  Gloucester,  about  1750 ;  died 
London,  £ept.  21,  1836;  pupil  of  Boyce.  The  melody 
of  his  Anacreon  in  Heaven  attained  posthumous  fame 
as  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  He  succeeded  Arnold  as 
organist  of  the  Royal  chapel.  In  1812  he  produced  an 
interesting  and  extremely  important  collection  of  I2th 
to  i8th  century  compositions  under  the  title  Musica 
Antiqua.  His  own  works  include  glees,  madrigals, 
motets  and  rounds. 

Smith,  Julia,  contemporary  American  composer,  born 
in  Texas.  Her  works  include  an  Episodic  Suite  for 
orchestra,  performed  in  1938  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Company's  Symphony  Orchestra. 

•  Smith,  Laura,  igth  century  English  composer  and 
writer  on  music.  She  compiled  a  valuable  collection 
of  sailor  chanties  and  songs  under  the  title  Music  of  the 
Waters,  which  was  published  at  London  in  1888. 

Smith,  Leo,  English  violoncellist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Birmingham,  Nov.  26,  1881 ;  pupil  of  A.  J. 
Priestley,  of  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music 
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and  of  Carl  Fuchs,  Adolph  Brodsky  and  Henry  Hiles. 
He  played  in  the  Halle  and  Covent  Garden  orchestras, 
taught  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, and  became  a  member  of  the  Toronto  String 
Quartet  and  contributing  editor  of  the  "Toronto  Con- 
servatory Quarterly."  He  has  written  Musical  Rudi- 
ments and  songs,  part-songs  and  cello  pieces. 

Smith,  May  Florence,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser and  author  of  a  method.  Her  works  include 
church  music  and  songs  and  A  Key  to  Perfect  Reading, 
or  Transposition  Studies  at  a  Glance^ 

Smith,  Montague,  English  organist,  choral  conduc- 
tor, teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Norwich,  1843.  He 
played  at  Glasgow  University,  conducted  the  University 
choral  society  and  taught  at  Queen  Margaret  College. 
He  composed  an  opera,  cantatas,  an  overture,  part- 
songs  and  vocal  solos. 

Smith,  Moses,  American  music  critic,  born  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  Mar.  4,  1901,  and  largely  self-taught  in  music. 
He  has  given  illustrated  lectures  on  symphonic  music, 
and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  musical  magazines. 

Smith,  Nettie  Pierson,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser and  music  critic  of  the  Times-Star,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Her  compositions  were  mostly  songs. 

Smith,  Robert,  English  composer,  born  about  1648; 
died,  Nov.  22,  1675. 

Smith,  Robert,  English  professor  of  astronomy  and 
writer  of  a  treatise  on  harmonics;  born  at  Cambridge 
in  1689;  died  there  in  1768. 

Smith,  Robert  Archibald,  English  violinist,  pre- 
centor and  composer,  born  Reading,  Nov.  16,  1780; 
died,  Jan.  3,  1829.  He  played  the  violin  at  ten.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  precentor  at  the  Abbey  Church, 
Paisley.  He  published  The  Scottish  Minstrel,  contain- 
ing several  hundred  of  the  best  Scottish  songs,  some 
of  his  own  composition.  His  most  popular  song  is 
Jessie*  the  Flower  o'  Dunblane;  several  of  his  church 
compositions  are  still  sung. 

Smith,  Rosalie  Balmer,  igth  century  American 
composer.  Her  compositions  include  pieces  for  the 
violin. 

Smith,  Samuel,  English  composer,  chorister  and  or- 
ganist, born  Eton,  Aug.  29,  1821 ;  died  Windsor,  Jan. 
i,  1917;  brother  of  George  Townshend  Smith. 

Smith,  Theodore,  German  composer,  born  at  Han- 
over, about  1750.  He  was  popular  in  London  as  a 
vocal  and  instrumental  composer  and  wrote  church 
music,  songs,  concertos  and  sonatas  for  piano  and 
for  harp  and  piano. 

Smith,  T.  Max,  American  music  critic  and  writer  on 
music,  born  New  York  City,  Dec.  26,  1874 ;  student  in 
New  York,  Cassel  and  Dresden ;  critic  on  the  New  York 
"Press"  and  "American"  and  an  editor  of  "The  Art  of 
Music." 

Smith,  Walter  F.,  American  cornettist  and  band 
conductor,  born  in  1860;  died,  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
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21,  1937;  second  leader  and  solo  cornettist  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  and  member  of  Sousa's  Band. 

Smith,  Warren  Storey,  American  music  critic  and 
composer,  born  Brookline,  Mass.,  July  14,  1885.  He 
has  been  connected  with  several  Boston  daily  papers; 
his  works  include  orchestra  pieces,  chamber  music,  songs 
and  teaching  pieces  for  piano. 

Smith,  William,  see  Smyth,  William. 
Smith,  Wilson  George,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Elyria,  O.,  Aug.  19,  1855;  died  at  Cleve- 
land in  1929.  He  studied  in  Cincinnati  with  Singer, 
and  in  Berlin  with  Moszkowski,  Raif,  the  Schar- 
wenkas,  Kullak,  and  Kiel,  and  then  settled  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  1882,  where  he  became  well  known  as 
a  teacher.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  music  critic 
of  the  Cleveland  "Press."  He  composed  much  piano 
music  of  the  salon  type,  and  many  technical  studies  for 
the  piano  which  met  with  the  approval  of  teachers ;  also 
numerous  songs  which  were  equally  well  received. 

Smith  College,  Department  of  Music,  a  school  of 
music  connected  with  the  woman's  college  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  It  was  founded  with  the  college  in  1871 ; 
in  1903  it  was  incorporated  with  the  college.  The 
enrolment  in  the  entire  college  totals  approximately  two 
thousand  women ;  the  music  faculty  numbers  seventeen. 
The  department  offers  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied 
music  and  music  history  and  education.  The  music 
library  contains  3110  books,  52,192  scores,  1580  phono- 
graph records,  six  listening  rooms  and  thirty-six  prac- 
tice rooms.  Student  organizations  include  a  fifty-piece 
orchestra,  a  glee  club,  four  class  choirs,  a  Madrigal 
Group  and  a  string  quartet.  The  college  confers  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  the  major  in  music. 
The  chairman  of  the  Music  Department  is  Doris  Sil- 
bert;  Werner  Josten  is  the  instructor  in  composition. 

Smith  Quartet,  Wood,  see  Wood  Smith  Quartet. 

Smits,  Wilhelmus,  Dutch  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Amsterdam,  Oct.  22,  1804;  died  there,  Feb. 
15,  1869.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  cantatas, 
choruses,  songs  and  textbooks. 

Smolensk!,  Stepan  Wassiljewitsch,  Russian  mu- 
sical antiquarian  and  music  director,  born  at  Kazan 
in  1848;  died  there,  Aug.  6,  1909.  While  teaching  at 
the  Clerical  Seminary  at  Kazan,  he  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  old  manuscripts  preserved  in 
the  Solovetsky  Library.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Synodal  School  and  Choir,  Moscow.  He 
was  professor  of  the  history  of  Russian  church  music 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and  he  made  a  unique 
and  valuable  collection  of  Russian  church  music  manu- 
scripts from  the  isth  to  the  igth  centuries.  He  pub- 
lished important  books  on  chant  singing  and  ancient 
chant  notation. 

Smolian,  Artur,  Russian  choral  conductor,  critic, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Riga,  Dec.  3,  1856;  died 
Leipzig,  Nov.  5,  1911;  pupil  of  Rheinberger,  Barmann 
and  Wiillner.  He  conducted  a  male  chorus  in  Leipzig, 


taught  in  Wiesbaden  and  Karlsruhe  and  was  critic  and 
editor  for  various  papers  and  musical  periodicals.  He 
edited  the  works  of  Berlioz,  with  historical  and  critical 
notes.  He  was  a  strong  but  unbiased  supporter  of 
Wagner  and  the  Bayreuth  idea. 

Smorendo  (It),  dying  away. 

Smorz.,  abbreviation  for  Smorzando. 

Smorzando  (It.),  fading  away;  the  equivalent  of 
morendo. 

Smulders,  Carl  Anton,  Belgian  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Maastricht,  May  8,  1863;  died  Liege,  Apr. 
2I>  1934;  pupil  at  the  Liege  Conservatory  and  winner 
of  a  Grand  prix  de  Rome.  He  became  professor  at  the 
Conservatory  and  music  critic  in  Liege.  His  works  in- 
clude symphonic  poems,  piano  concertos,  other  instru- 
mental music,  choruses,  motets  and  songs. 

Smyth,  Dame  Ethel  Mary,  English  composer,  born 
London,  Apr.  23,  1858.    She  studied  for  a  short  time  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  later  taking  lessons  privately 
from  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg ;  a  number  of  her  stu- 
dent compositions  were  played  in  Leipzig  with  some  suc- 
cess. These  included  a  quintet,  sonatas  for  violin  and  for 
'cello,  also  several  songs.    A  serenade  for  orchestra  was 
performed  in  London  when  she  was  only  thirty-two;  an 
overture,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  followed  shortly  after. 
A  work  of  considerable  importance  was  the  Mass  in  D, 
performed  under  Joseph  Barnby  in  1893.    The  critics 
did  not  fail  to  notice  the  total  lack  of  any  of  the  quali- 
ties that  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of 
women,  a  circumstance  quite  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  composer.    Ethel  Smyth's  activities 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  music;  she  took  an  active 
part  in  securing  the  vote  for  British  women.    Her  opera, 
Fantasio,  was  produced  at  Weimar  in  1898;  Der  Wdd, 
an  opera ^in  one  act  was  given  its  first  performance  at 
Dresden  in  1901,  two  years  later  being  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New. York.    The  Wreckers, 
first  performed  at  Leipzig  in  1906,  with  the  title  Strand- 
recht,  is  considered  her  greatest  work.    Less  than  three 
years  later  it  was  produced"  in  London,  receiving  un- 
usually favorable  criticism.     Following  the  success  of 
this  work  many  public  performances  of  her  earlier 
compositions   were   given;   these   included  the  violin 
sonata,  the  string  quartet,  and  a  group  of  songs  ac- 
companied by  flute,  harp,  strings,  triangle  and  tam- 
bourine.   Her  efforts  in  behalf  of  woman  suffrage  left 
their  mark  upon  her  compositions,  and  a  piece  called  • 
March  of  the  Women  was  played  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don for  parades  and  other  public  demonstrations  in  that 
cause.    The  melody  of  this  march  was  introduced  into 
the^  overture  of  her  next  opera,  The  Boatswain's  Mate, 
which  was  produced  in  London  in  1916,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  repertory  works  at  the  Old  Vic.    Two  of  her 
later  operas  are  Entente  Cordiale  and  Fete  Gdante. 
Her  autobiography  in  two  volumes  was  published  under 
the  title  Impressions  that  Remained;  it  was  continued  in 
another  work,  Streaks  of  Life. 
1753 
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Smyth  (Smith),  Edward,  English  composer  and 
organist  at  Durham  Cathedral ;  died  in  161 1 ;  son  of 
William  Smith. 

Smyth  (Smith),  William,  English  composer,  minor 
canon  and  organist  at  Durham  Cathedral,  1588-99. 

Snaga,  Franz,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Branitz,  Sept.  8,  1878.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operettas  and  songs. 

Snaga,  Josef,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Branitz,  June  3,  1871.  He  has  composed 
operas,  operettas,  singspiels,  masses,  an  orchestral  suite, 
a  string  quartet,  choruses  and  songs. 

Snare,  a  piece  of  catgut  passed  loosely  across  the 
head  of  a  drum;  when  the  drum  is  struck,  the  snare 
jars  against  the  vellum  (skin)  top  of  the  drum,  thereby 
producing  a  peculiar  sound. 

Snare  drum,  another  name  for  the  Side  drum  (q.v.). 
Sneed,  Anna  (Mrs.  Cairn),  1 9th'  century  American 
song  composer. 

Snegassius,  Cyriacus,  see  Schneegass,  Cyriacus. 
Snegourotchka  (Eng.  The  Snow  Maiden},  grand 
opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts ;  libretto  by  Alexander 
Nicholevich  Ostrovsky,  music  by  Nicolai  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  first  produced  at  Moscow  in  Jan.  1882.  The 
story  is :  the  Snow  Maiden,  child  of  the  Frost  King  and 
Spring,  is  beloved  by  Mizgyr,  who  forsakes  Kupava,  his 
promised  bride,  for  her.  Kupava  seeks  justice  at  the 
Czar's  court.  The  Czar,  because  of  her  beauty  and  in- 
nocence, decrees  that  she  shall  wed  the  first  one  who  can 
win  her  love  before  dawn.  Lehl,  a  shepherd,  tries  to  win 
Kupava.  The  Snow  Maiden  (Snegourotchka)  gains  the 
power  through  her  mother  to  love  like  a  mortal ;  at  the 
sight  of  the  wild  young  Tartar  Mizgyr,  human  love 
awakes  in  her,  but  at  the  moment  when  her  love  is  about 
to  be  realized,  a  sunbeam  strikes  her,  and  she  melts 
away,  while  Mizgyr  kills  himself  because  of  his  frus- 
trated love. 

Sneider,  Joseph,  I7th  century  Italian  violin  maker 
of  Pavia.  He  studied  with  Niccolo  Amati  and  then 
made  fine  instruments  resembling  his  master's,  with  the 
arching  of  medium  height. 

Snel,  Joseph  Frangois,  Belgian  violinist,  educator, 
music  director  and  composer,  born  Brussels,  July  30, 
1793;  died  near  Brussels,  Mar.  10,  1861;  pupil  of  Bail- 
lot  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  soloist  at  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Brussels;  director  of  the  training  school  for 
military  bandmasters.  With  Mees,  he  founded  the 
Academic  de  musique  et  de  chant.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  cantatas,  masses,  motets  and  symphonies. 

Snell,  Edmond,  Swiss  piano  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1879.  He  composed  chamber  and  vo- 
cal music. 

Snell,  Ida,  see  Haggerty-Snell,  Ida. 

Snelrewaard-Boudewyns,  Nelly  van  Linden  van, 

see  Linden  van  Snelrewaard-Boudewyns,  Nelly  van. 


Snetzler,  John  (Schnetzler,  Johann),  German  or- 
gan builder,  born  at  Passau,  about  1710;  died  London, 
end  of  century.  He  settled  in  England  in  1740. 

Snittelbach,  Nathan,  see  Schnittelbach,  Nathan. 

Snodham,  Thomas,  early  I7th  century  English  mu- 
sic printer  of  London. 

Snoer,  Johannes,  Dutch  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Amsterdam,  June  28,  1868;  pupil  of  Schuecher;  solo 
harpist  with  the  Gewandhaus,  Winderstein  and  Bay- 
reuth  orchestras.  He  toured  Europe  and  America, 
wrote  many  pieces  and  studies  for  the  harp  and  a  harp 
method  and  published  a  useful  book  discussing  the  harp 
as  an  orchestral  instrument. 

Snow  Maiden,  see  Snegourotchka. 

Snow,  Moses,  English  musician  and  composer.  He 
succeeded  Alphonso  March  as  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Apr.  8,  1692. 

Snow,  Valentine,  English  trumpeter,  died  in  Dec., 
1770;  member  of  Handel's  oratorio  orchestra,  the  finest 
performer  of  his  day  and  the  man  for  whom  Handel 
wrote  the  obligato  trumpet  parts  in  The  Messiah,  Sam- 
son and  Judas  Maccabeus.  In  1753-1770  he  was  Ser- 
geant Trumpeter  to  the  King. 

Snow  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quartet, 
founded  in  1922.  The  members  were :  Jessie  Snow, 
first  violin ;  Frank  Howard,  second  violin ;  Ernest  Tom- 
linson,  viola;  and  Edward  J.  Robinson,  violoncello.  The 
next  year  Kenneth  Skeaping  replaced  Howard  as  second 
violin.  They  have  given  English  premieres  of  works  by 
Dunhill,  Reed,  Walford  Davies  and  Prokovieff. 

Soave  (It.),  suave,  sweet;  socevemente,  sweetly. 

Soave,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  giving  a  flute 
tone  of  rare  beauty. 

Sobanski,  Hans  Joachim,  German  composer,  born 
Breslau,  July  19,  1906.  .His  works  include  Horspiele, 
ballads,  songs  and  a  string  quartet. 

Sobeck,  Johann,  Bohemian  clarinettist  and  composer, 
born  Luditz,  Apr.  30,  1831 ;  died  Hanover,  June  9,  1914. 
His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  concert  overture, 
chamber  music  for  wind  instruments,  a  clarinet  concerto, 
other  clarinet  music  and  songs. 

Sobinoff,  Leonid  Vitalievitsch,  Russian  tenor,  born 
in  Jaroslav,  June  7,  1872;  died  Oct.  14,  1934;  pupil  of 
Dodonoff  in  Moscow..  He  appeared  in  Wagner  and 
Tschaikowsky  operas. 

Sobolewski,  Cyrus  Marjan,  Polish  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Cracow,  Dec.  18,  1884;  pupil  of 
Zelenski.  His  works  include  a  string  quartet,  a  quintet 
for  string  quartet  and  flute,  sonatas  for  'cello,  piano  and 
for  viola,  songs  and  orchestral  works.  He  is  .the  author 
of  a  book  on  orchestration.  : 

Sobolewski,  Ediiard,  German  opera  composer,  con- 
ductor and  writer  on  musical  subjects;  born  Konigs- 
berg,  Oct.  I,  1808;  died  St.  Louis,  May  23,  1872. 
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Sobotka,  Franz,  Moravian  music  publisher  and 
composer,  born  Waltrowitz,  June  26,  1884.  He  has 
composed  dances,  marches,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Sobrino,  Carlos,  Spanish  pianist,  born  Pontevedra 
Feb.  25,  1861 ;  died  St.  John's  Woods,  Jan.  17,  1927. 
When  eleven  he  appeared  in  a  concert  with  Isaac  Al- 
beniz.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Madrid, 
became  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  toured 
the  entire  world  as  a  pianist,  sometimes  alone  and  at 
other  times  with  Ysaye  or  Sarasate.  He  settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1898,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and,  since  1905,  has  been  a  teacher  there  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

Socal,  Pietro,  Italian  cathedral  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Venice,  Aug.  7,  1879.  He  has  composed 
church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Sochting,  Emil,  German  pianist,  teacher,  writer  on 
piano  playing  and  composer,  born  Groningen,  Feb.  22, 
1858;  pupil  of  Haupt  and  Loschhorn  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Church  Music,  Berlin,  and  of  Ludwig  Deppe, 
one  of  the  early  exponents  of  the  revolutionary  reform 
in  piano  technique,  "playing  by  weight."  He  became  an 
enthusiastic  propagandist  of  this  method,  which  resulted 
in  a  vast  advancement  in  piano  playing,  and  he  wrote  a 
number  of  books  on  the  subject.  His  compositions  in- 
cluded instruction  works  for  piano  and  ensemble. 

Societa  Bufuletti  per  Concert!  d£  Musica  da 
Camera,  an  Italian  chamber-music  society,  located  at 
Turin  and  named  after  its  founder. 

Societa  Corale  Stefano  Tempia-Palestrina,  an 
Italian  singing  society,  founded  at  Turin  in  1923. 

Societa  degli  Amici  della  Musica,  an  Italian  con- 
cert society,  founded  at  Turin  in  1913. 

Societa  dei  Concerti,  an  Italian  musical  society, 
founded  at  Turin  in  1896.  It  has  an  excellent  orchestral 
library. 

Societa  dei  Concerti  Amici  della  Musica,  an  Italian 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  subscription  concerts 
of  chamber  music  and  orchestral  works,  founded  at 
Naples  in  1915. 

Societa  del  Quartette,  an  Italian  organization  de- 
voted to  chamber  music,  founded  at  Milan  in  1864.  It 
has  over  a  thousand  members. 

Societa  del  Quartette,  an  Italian  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  concerts  by  chamber  groups  and  in- 
strumental soloists,  founded  at  Naples  by.  Alessandro 
Longo  in  1915. 

Societa  del  Quartetto  di  Bologna,  an  Italian  cham- 
ber music  society,  founded  in  1877.  Among  its  more 
distinguished  conductors  have  been  Mancinelli,  Mar- 
tucci  and  Bossi.  • 

Societa  Filarmonica  Fiorentina,  an  Italian  concert 
society,  founded  at  Florence  in  1830. 

Societe  de  musique  d'autrefois,  a  French  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  performance  of  ancient  music  on  the 
instruments  for  which  it  was  intended,  founded  in  1927. 
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Societe  de  musique  de  chambre,  French  chamber 
music  society,  founded  by  Delphin  Alard  and  A.  Fran- 
chomme  in  1835.  The  society  was  reorganized  in  1847, 
and  from  then  until  1872  was  heard  frequently  in  the 
performance  of  quartets  and  other  chamber  music 
works. 

Societe  des  concerts  du  conservatoire,  a  French 
organization,  established  in  1792,  in  connection  with  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  Among  the  more  distinguished 
conductors  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  have  been 
Gerard,  Tilmant,  Taffanel,  Messager  and  Gaubert. 

Societe  des  concerts  populaires,  see  Association 
artistique  d' Angers. 

Societe  des  instruments  anciens,  a  French  organi- 
zation for  the  promotion  of  concerts  in  which  obsolete 
instruments  are  employed.  It  was  founded  by  Henri 
Casadesus  in  1901,  with  Camille  Saint- Saens  as  presi- 
dent. 

Societe  des  quatuors  Frangais,  a  French  string 
quartet,  founded  by  Albert  Ferrand  in  1863  with  Fer- 
rand,  first  violin;  Rhine,  second  violin;  Bernhardt, 
viola ;  and  Rabaud,  violoncello ;  their  repertoire  was  con- 
fined to  the  works  of  French  composers. 

Societe  des  Trios  Anciens  et  Modernes,  a  French 
piano  trio,  founded  in  1866  with  White,  piano ;  Lasserre, 
violin ;  and  de  la  Nux,  violoncello. 

Societe  d'etudes  Mozartiennes,  contemporary 
French  musical  organization,  located  at  Paris,  and  de- 
voted to  the  performance  of  compositions  by  Mozart. 
In  1937  they  gave  a  concert  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  which 
included  his  Symphonie  Concertante  for  horn  hautbois, 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  small  orchestra;  his  Marche  (K 
335)  J  the  aria  Bella  mia  fiamma,  addio,  and  the  well 
known  piano  concerto  (K.  491 ) . 

Societe  frangaise  de  musicologie,  a  French  organi- 
zation for  the  stimulation  of  musical  research,  founded 
at  Paris  in  1917. 

Societe  Haendel,  a  French  organization  for  the  per- 
formance of  Handel's  works,  founded  in  1909  and  dis- 
banded in  1914. 

Societe  Hollandaise  d'Instruments  de  Musique 
Anciens,  La,  contemporary  Dutch  chamber  music  or- 
ganization, founded  at  The  Hague  in  1918,  for  the  study 
and  performance  of  old  music  on  the  original  instru- 
ments. The  original  performers  were  Hans  Goemans, 
clavecin;  Sam  Swaap,  quinton;  Adolphe  Poth,  viola  da 
braccio;  Jean  Devert,  viola  d'amore;  and  Charles  van 
Isterdael,  viola  da  gamba, 

Societe  international  des  amis  de  la,  musique 
frangaise,  a  French  organization,  founded  in  1928  to 
promote  knowledge  and  performance  of  works  by 
French  composers. 

Societe  J.  S.  Bach,  a  French  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  the  works  of  the  great  German  master, 
founded  in  1904  and  disbanded  in  1914. 

Societe  Moderne  d'lnstmments  a  Vent,  a  French 
wind  instrument  society,  founded  in  1895  by  Louis 
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Fleury.  The  original  personnel  included  Louis  Fleury 
and  G.  Barrere,  flute ;  Gaudard,  oboe ;  Guyot  and  Cahu- 
zac,  clarinet;  Flament,  bassoon;  and  Louis  Aubert,  pi-, 
ano.  The  ensemble  specialized  in  modern  compositions. 

Societe  musicale  independente,  a  French  organiza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  works  by  modern  composers, 
founded  at  Paris  in  1910. 

Societe  Nationale,  a  French  chamber  music  organi- 
zation specializing  in  the  performance  of  string  trios, 
quartets  and  quintets. 

Societe  nationale  de  musique,  a  French  organiza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  contemporary  French  com- 
posers, founded  at  Paris  in  1871  by  Camille  Saint-Saens 
and  other  distinguished  musicians. 

Societe  Philharmonique  de  Bruxelles  (Brussels), 
the  most  important  musical  organization  in  Belgium  not 
engaged  in  actual  performance.  '  Concerts  by  inter- 
nationally known  orchestras,  ensembles  and  individuals 
are  promoted,  including  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, the  Belgian  National  Orchestra,  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  and  others.  The  concerts  have  been 
conducted  by  Bruno  Walter,  Willem  Mengelberg,  Erich 
Kleibsr  and  Albert  Wolff. 

Societe  philharmonique  de  Paris,  a  French  chamber ' 
music  organization,  founded  in  1902,  and  active  for 
twelve  years. 

Societe  Schubert,  a  society  founded  at  Paris  in  Jan- 
uary, 1938,  by  Mme  Nadia  Boulanger,  Marya  Freund 
and  Messrs.  Cortot,  Prunieres,  Rabaud,  Milhaud  and 
others  interested  in  the  music  of  Franz  Schubert.  The 
society  presents  concerts  of  Schubert's  works ;  one  of 
the  programs  is  a  reproduction  of  the  only  public  con- 
cert given  by  Schubert  in  his  lifetime.  The  aim  of  the 
society  is  to  increase  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  his 
works  in  France. 

Societe  Taffanel,  French  wind  instrument  society, 
founded  in  1879  by  the  flutist,  Paul  Taffanel.  This  or- 
ganization has  undergone  many  changes  in  personnel ;  in 
1929  the  members  included  Rene  le  Roy,  flute;  Louis 
Bas,  oboe;  Achille  Grass,  clarinet;  Jules  Vialet,  horn; 
and  Edouard  Henon,  bassoon. 

Societe  Union  Musicologique,  a  Dutch  organization 
for  the  stimulation  of  musical  research,  founded  at  T&e 
Hague  on  Apr.  16,  1921. 

Societe  Violes  et  Clavecin,  contemporary  French 
chamber  music  society,  founded  in  1911,  and  reorgan- 
ized in  1920,  when  the  personnel  included  G.  Morel,  par- 
dessus  de  viole ;  fimile  Macon,  dessus  de  viole ;  Francis 
Thibaut,  basse  de  viole;  Germaine  Portehaut,  clavier. 

Societies,  Musical.  The  important  musical  societies 
in  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  the'  United  States  are 
listed  in  this  volume  under  their  official  names. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  American  Music, 
founded  by  Lulu  Sanford  Tefft  f or  the  purpose  sug- 
gested by  its  title.  Membership  is  limited  to  American- 
born  musicians  or  music  lovers.  Their  headquarters  are 
at  Los  Angeles. 
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Society  for  Advancement  of  Jewish  Music,  an 
organization  founded  at  New  York  in  1937  to  foster 
Jewish  music  by  encouraging  contemporary  Jewish  ar- 
tists and  composers,  and  by  carrying  on  research  in 
Jewish  folk  songs  and  music  of  the  synagogue. 

Society  for  Musical  Research  (Ger.  Gesellschaft 
•fur  Musikfprschung),  founded  in  Berlin,  1868,  by 
Franz  Commer  and  Robert  Eitner.  The  society  devoted 
itself  to  research  problems  concerned  with  isth-ijth 
century  music,  and  a  series  of  publications  dealing  with 
these  investigations  was  issued.  The  organ  of  the  so- 
ciety was  the  Monatshefte  fur  Musikgeschichte,  edited 
by  Robert  Eitner  from  1869  to  1904.  Works  by  H.  L. 
Hassler,  Heinrich  Finck,  Joh.  Walther,  Joh.  Eccard, 
Josquin  Despres,  Orazio  Vecchi,  Lully,  Caccini,  Cesti, 
and  Scarlatti  were  issued  in  new  editions. 

Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music, 
an  American  organization  founded  in  1919  to  encourage 
the  composition  of  chamber  music  by  American  citizens. 
Stimulation  is  given  through  the  Society  for  the  Publi- 
cation of  American  Music  Competition  (q.v.).  A. 
Walter  Kramer  has  been  president  of  the  society  for 
some  years.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  in  New 
York ;  its  activities  cover  the  entire  United  States. 

Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music 
Competition,  an  annual  competition  open  to  American 
citizens.  Winning  works  are  published,  and  copies  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
American  Music.  Among  the  composers  whose  works 
have  been  published  by  the  Society  are  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  Henry  Holden  Huss,  Leo  Sowerby,  David  Stan- 
ley Smith,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  Albert  Stoessel,  Car- 
los Salzedo,  Frederick  Jacobi,  Edward  Burlingame  Hill, 
Bernard  Wagenaar,  Vittorio  Giannini,  Quincy  Porter, 
and  Arthur  Shepherd. 

Society  of  British  Composers,  founded  in  1905 
and  dissolved  in  1918.  Its  object  was  the  promotion  of 
the  works  of  British  composers  and  the  protection  of 
their  interests;  at  one  time  it  had  over  250  members.  In 
some  cases  the  society  undertook  to  defray  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  publishing  worthy  compositions.  The  society 
also  specialized  in  propaganda  for  native  composers  by 
means  of  providing  concerts  of  British  music.  After 
its  dissolution  the  society's  funds  were  turned  over  to  a 
small  charity  administered  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  and  other  schools. 

Society  of  British  Composers,  an  English  organi- 
zation founded  in  1925  to  promote  knowledge  and  per- 
formance of  contemporary  British  music. 

Society  of  British  Musicians,  The,  English  musical 
society  founded  at  London  in  1834;  disbanded  in  1865. 
The  purpose  was  to  awaken  interest  in  English  com- 
posers, and  within  two  years  "the  membership  numbered 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  'After  giving  many  concerts 
the  society  went  out  of  existence  due  to  lack  of  popular 
support.  , . 

Society  of  Music  Lovers,  see  Bandler  Quartet. 
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Society  of  the  Beethoven  House  in  Bonn,  a  Ger- 
man organization  founded  in  1889  f°r  the  preservation 
of  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born. 

Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  Vienna  (Ger. 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde),  Austrian  musical  so- 
ciety, founded  at  Vienna  in  1799  by  Ernst  Ludwig  Ger- 
ber,  author  of  a  scholarly  encyclopedia  of  music  and 
musicians,  in  collaboration  with  Josef  Sonnleithner. 
The  Conservatory  was  founded  in  1817 ;  a  "Sing  verein" 
in  1859;  and  an  "Orchester  verein"  in  1860.  The  So- 
ciety has  for  many  years  held  regular  concerts,  which 
have  been  conducted  by  many  distinguished  musicians, 
including  J.  von  Mosel,  Ant.  Salieri,  R.  G.  Kiesewetter, 
Sonnleithner,  Herbeck,  Hellmesberger,  Brahms,  Anton 
Rubinstein,  Hans  Richter,  Ferdinand  Lowe  and  Wil- 
helm  Furtwangler.  The  music  library  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  Europe,  containing  original  editions  of 
church  music  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn 
and  Palestrina ;  secular  instrumental  music ;  secular  vo- 
cal music;  organ  and  piano  works;  wind  instrument 
works ;  stringed  instrument  works ;  miscellaneous  instru- 
mental works;  chamber  music;  orchestral  music;  band 
music ;  books  and  pictures  relating  to  music ;  manuscript 
scores  by  all  great  classic  and  modern  composers ;  letters 
written  by  famous  musicians ;  portraits ;  pictures  of  mu- 
sical institutions ;  medals  and  plaques ;  and  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  musical  instruments.  In  1912  E.  Mandyczewski 
and  R.  Hirschfeld  wrote  a  history  of  the  Society. 

Society  of  Women  Musicians,  The,  founded  in 
London  by  Gertrude  Eaton  and  Marian  M.  Scott  in 
1911.  Lectures  have  been  promoted  and  debates  ar- 
ranged in  various  musical  topics.  There  have  also  been 
performances  of  pieces  written  by  the  members,  and 
evenings  devoted  to  the  study  of  chamber  music ;  much 
has  been  done  to  consolidate  the  advances  made  by 
women  musicians.  The  society  has  two  libraries :  music 
and  books — a  general  collection;  and  the  collection  of 
British  chamber  music  formed  by  W.  W.  Cobbett,  and 
presented  to  it  in  1924. 

Socnik,  Hugo,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1889;  pupil  of  Riemann  and  Reger. 
He  has  written  for  a  Danzig  paper  and  taught  there. 

Sodermann,  August  Johan,  Swedish  composer, 
born  Stockholm,  July  17,  1832;  died  there,  Feb.  10, 
1876.  After  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  un- 
der Hauptmann  and  Richter,  in  1860  he  became  chorus- 
master  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Stockholm,  and  two  years 
later  a  conductor  there,  subsequently  being  elected  to  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Music.  Among  his  compositions 
are  operettas,  songs,  ballads,  part  songs,  funeral  marches 
and  cantatas;  his  best-known  works  are  the  operettas 
The  Wedding  at  Ulfasa  and  Regina  von  Ewmerite  and 
the  overture  and  incidental  music  to  Schiller's  Maid  of 
Orleatis. 

•  Sodero,  Cesare,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Naples,  Aug.  2,  1886;  studied  at  the  Naples  Con- 
servatory. He  was  for  some  years  with  Aborn's  and 


Savage's  opera  companies  and  with  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can recording  firm,  later  gaining  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
conductor  of  radio  programs.  His  compositions  include 
a  number  of  orchestral  works  and  other  instrumental 
music. 

Sodi,  Carlo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born  at 
Rome  about  1715 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1788;  he  wrote  comic 
operas. 

Sodi,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Rome  about 
1716;  died  at  Paris  in  1760;  brother  of  Carlo  Sodi. 
He  composed  ballets,  mandolin  pieces  and  songs  with 
harp. 

Sodling,  Karl  Erik,  Swedish  organist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  at  Mogata  in  1819;  died  Vastervik,  Apr.  12, 
1884.  From  1850-59  he  was  organist  at  the  English 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  vocal  teacher  in  Buenos  Aires. 
He  contributed  studies  on  Swedish  folk  songs,  on  piano 
and  organ  playing,  and  on  the  music  of  South  American 
Indians. 

Soergel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  can- 
tor and  composer,  died  Nordhausen,  June  n,  1870;  his 
works  include  a  symphony,  chamber  music  and  violin 
pieces. 

Soetekoff,  J.  P.,  late  igth  century  Russian  pianist 
and  composer  of  piano  music. 

Sof ar,  see  Shofar. 

Soffi,  Pasquale,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Lucca 
about  1732;  died  there  about  1810;  he  wrote  church 
music. 

Soffredini,  Alfredo,  Italian  composer  and  writer, 
born  Livorno,  Sept.  17,  1854;  died  Milan,  Mar.  12, 
1923.  He  composed  several  operas,  and  also  wrote  a 
book  on  Verdi's  operas  and  an  important  encyclopedia 
article  on  the  history  of  music. 

SofFritti,  Ettore  (Hector),  Italian  violin  maker, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1877 1  works  there.  He  learned  the 
trade  from  his  father,  Louis  Soffritti,  and  has  made 
some  of  the  finest  of  modern  violins,  copying  from  the 
old  masters  and  winning  many  prizes. 

Soggetto  (It.),  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 

Sogka,  Mathias,  Bohemian  organist,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  in  1755.  In  the  service  of  Count  Mille- 
simo  at  Willinov,  he  wrote  much  music. 

Sognando  (It.),  dreaming. 

Sogner,  Pasquale,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Naples  in  1793 ;  died  at  Nola  in  1839.  The  possessor 
of  much  original  talent,  he  became  accompanist  at  the 
Livorno  court  theater  at  nineteen.  He  wrote  several 
operas,  a  piano  concerto,  duos  for  piano  and  'cello,  and 
piano  sonatas. 

Sohier,   Charles  Joseph  Balthazar;  French  com- 
poser* born  at  Lille  in  Jan.,  1728;  died  there,  June  29, 
1759.   He  wrote  instrumental  works,  among  them  violin 
sonatas  with  basso  contiriuo. 
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SOHLBERG— SOLEMNIS 


Sohlberg,  Thorleif,  Norwegian  operatic  tenor-bari- 
tone, born  Christiania,  July  u,  1878;  he  has  made  many 
concert  appearances  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Sohle,  Karl,  German  teacher  and  writer,  born  Ulzen, 
Mar.  r,  1861;  studied  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory. 
His  literary  works  include  a  study  on  Sebastian  Bach 
in  Arnstadt. 

Sohn,  Joseph,  American  teacher,  critic  and  writer, 
born  New  York,  Alar.  22,  1867;  studied  at  the  New 
Academy  of  Music,  Berlin.  Professor  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan College  of  Music,  New  York,  and  music  critic  for 
papers  and  magazines ;  he  also  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  various  periodicals  and  encyclopedias.  Among 
his  literary  works  are  books  on  Schumann,  on  the  opera, 
on  American  music,  on  Joachim  and  on  Wagner. 

Sohnel,  Robert,  German  composer,  born  Liichen- 
dorf,  Zittau,  May  29,  1874;  he  wrote  for  the  zither. 

Sbhner,  Leo  Paul,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Karlsruhe,  Oct.  15,  1898;  he  has  written 
masses,  motets,  a  string  trio  and  songs. 

Sohngen,  Oskar,  German  church  musician,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Barmen,  Dec.  5,  1900 ;  he  is  the  author 
of  an  important  work  on  church  music. 

Sohr,  Peter,  German  composer,  organist  and  choir- 
master, born  at  Elbing ;  died  there  about  1693.  In  1683 
he  published  a  collection  of  sacred  songs  which  include 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  his  own  compositions. 

Sohy,  Charles  (pseudonym  of  Mme.  Marcel 
Labey),  French  composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1887; 
pupil  of  Georges  Marty,  Vincent  dlndy  and  Guilmant. 
Her  works  include  a  piano  sonata;  a  Poeme  for  soli, 
chorus  and  orchestra;  a  Th&me  Varie  for  violin  and 
piano ;  a  symphony ;  a  lyric  tragedy  in  three  acts,  Astrid, 
founded  on  a  Scandinavian  legend  by  Selma  Lagerlof ; 
songs ;  and  piano  music. 

Sokalsky,  Peter  Petrovitch,  Russian  student  of  folk 
music  and  composer,  born  Kharkov,  Sept.  26,  1832 ;  died 
Odessa,  Apr.  n,  1887.  Educated  at  Kharkov  Univer- 
sity ;  while  teaching  in  a  school  there  he  began  to  collect 
the  folk  songs  of  the  district.  Secretary  of  the  Russian 
Consulate  at  New  York,  1857-60,  he  later  became  editor 
of  a  paper  in  Odessa.  His  articles  on  the  Chinese  scale 
in  Russian  music  are  valuable  to  students  of  the  subject. 
He  wrote  several  operas. 

Sokalsky,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Heidelberg,  May  6,  1863  >  nephew  and  pupil  of  his 
uncle,  Peter  Sokalsky;  studied  law  at  Kharkov  Univer- 
sity. His  works  include  a  number  of  piano  pieces,  a 
suite  for  piano  called  In  the  Meadows,  some  songs  and 
a  symphony  (which  was  performed  at  Kharkov) . 

Sokol,  Helmut  von*  Austrian  composer,  born  Lai- 
bach,  Jan.  26,  1904.  His  works  include  an  operetta, 
symphonic  pieces,  a  suite  for  piano  and  oboe,  songs  and 
chansons. 

Sokol,,  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Bfezno,  Jan,  27,  1821 ;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Aug. 
9,  1858.  A  precocious  composer,  he  wrote  an  overture 
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at  fourteen  and  an  opera  two  years  later.  Other  works 
are  a  symphony,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Sokoloff  (Sokolow),  Nikolai  Alexandrovitch, 
Russian  composer  and  teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg 
(Leningrad),  Mar.  26,  1859;  died  there,  Mar.  27,  1922; 
pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  He  was  harmony  teacher 
at  the  Imperial  Chapel  there  and  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  incidental  music  to 
Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale,  serenades  for  string  or- 
chestra, suites  and  other  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  mu- 
sic, a  suite  for  'cello  and  piano,  choruses  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  and  more  than  seventy  songs;  he  also 
wrote  several  theoretical  works. 

Sokoloff,  Nikolai  Grigorovitch,  Russian  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  near  Kiev,  May  28,  1886.  He  came 
to  America,  where  he  studied  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Music  and  with  Martin  Loeffler,  also  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  -Symphony  Orchestra.  He  toured 
France  and  England  in  1911,  and  in  1916  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  San  Francisco.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  has  also  appeared  frequently 
as  a  guest  conductor  with  other  organizations.  At  the 
present  time  (1938),  he  is  the  general  director  of  mu- 
sical activities  in  the  Federal  Music  Project  (q.v.)  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Sol,  the  name  of  the  note  G  in  Italian,  French  and 
Spanish. 

Sola,  Charles  Michel  Alexis,  Italian  flutist,  guitar- 
ist and  composer,  born  Turin,  June  6,  1786;  died  at 
London  in  1829.  He  wrote  a  guitar  method,  pieces  for 
guitar,  and  songs. 

Solano,  Francisco  Ignatio,  Portuguese  theorist, 
born  at  Coimbra  about  1720;  died  Lisbon,  Sept.  18, 
1800.  He  wrote  several  important  theoretical  works. 

Solazzi,  Ugo,  Italian  music  publisher  and  composer, 
born  Sabbioneta,  Aug.  10,  1875  J  he  has  written  hymns 
and  songs. 

Soldan,  Kurt,  German  musicologist,  organist,  con- 
ductor, vocal  teacher,  accompanist  and  writer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Jan.  7,  1891.  He  has  written  on  vocal  teaching  and 
has  edited  music  and  works  on  music. 

Soldat-Roeger,  Marie,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Graz, 
Styria,  Mar.  25,  1864,  pupil  of  Pleiner,  Pott  and  Joa- 
chim at  the  Royal  High  School  of  Music,  Berlin,  win- 
ning the  Mendelssohn  Prize  at  her  graduation.  She 
also  studied  privately  with  Joachim,  making  a  specialty 
of  that  master's  repertory,  particularly  the  Brahms  con- 
certo, which  she  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  a 
Viennese  audience  with  Hans  Richter  conducting.  Af- 
ter her  marriage,  she  continued  her  musical  career.  She 
organized  successively  two  different  string  quartets,  both 
of  which  achieved  much  fame  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  chamber  works  of  the  masters,  especially  those  of 
Brahms. 

Sole,  Franciscus,  see  Sale,  Franciscus. 
Solemnis  (Lat.),  solemn. 


SOLENIERE— SOLITO 


Soleniere,  Eugene  de,  French  composer,  lecturer 
and  writer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  25,  1872 ;  died  there,  Dec. 
4,  1904.  He  lectured  on  musical  aesthetics  and  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  music  and  on  composers. 

Solenne  (It.),  solemn. 

Solennemente  (It.),  solemnly. 

Soler,  Antonio  (Padre),  Spanish  monk,  composer, 
organist  and  conductor,  born  at  Clot,  Catalonia ;  died  at 
the  Escurial  in  1783.  Organist  and  chamber  music 
player  at  the  Escurial,  he  wrote  chamber  music,  inter- 
esting harpsichord  pieces  and  church  music. 

Solera,  Temistocle,  Italian  librettist  and  song  com- 
poser, born  Ferrara,  Dec.  25,  1815;  died  Milan,  Apr. 
21,  1878. 

Solere,  fitienne,  French  clarinettist  and  composer, 
born  Montlouis,  Apr.  4,  1753;  died  at  Paris  in  1817. 
At  first  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  became 
a  professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  that  institu- 
tion was  established.  He  wrote  seven  single  and  two 
double  concertos  for  clarinet,  other  music  for  his  in- 
strument, and  seventy-five  suites  for  military  band. 

Solerti,  Angelo,  Italian  musical  historian,  born  at 
Savona  in  1865;  died  Massa  Carrara,  Feb.  10,  1907. 
His  contributions  to  the  early  history  of  opera  are  valu- 
able ;  he  made  a  collection  of  contemporary  accounts  of 
and  prefaces  to  the  earliest  operas,  and  of  the  texts  of 
the  first  operas. 

Solesmes,  a  village  near  Le  Mans,  France,  famed  for 
its  monastery.  The  order  of  the  "Congregation  of 
France,"  or  as  it  is  more  generally  known,  the  "Bene- 
dictines of  Solesmes,"  was  founded  by  Dom  Prosper 
Gueranger  in  1833,  who  was  also  the  first  abbott.  Under 
Gueranger  and  his  successors,  the  monastery's  school  of 
liturgical  music  devoted  itself  to  the  study  and  perform- 
ance of  plainsong;  the  importance  of  this  undertaking 
was  fully  recognized  by  scholars,  and  they  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  visit  the  institution.  The  monks 
were  expelled  from  Solesmes  in  1901  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  new  Law  of  Associations.  They  removed 
to  Appuldurcombe  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  1909 
settled  permanently  at  Quarr  Abbey,  near  Ryde.  The 
French  government  having  confiscated  their  printing 
press,  which  had  special  type,  publications  were  brought 
out  by  the  firm  of  Desdee  et  Cie  at  Tournai,  Belgium. 
The  practical  exponent  of  their  method  is  now  to  be 
found  in  their  choir  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Dom  Guer- 
anger, with  his  colleagues  Dom  Pothier  and  Dom  Jau- 
sions,  began  their  reform  of  the  music  of  the  Church 
by  examining  and  comparing  manuscripts  to  discover  the 
true  Gregorian  text,  accepting  as  genuine  those  manu- 
scripts of  different  periods  and  countries  that  agreed  in 
their  version  of  a  melody.  In  addition  it  was  necessary 
to  learn  the  true  method  of  performance.  Heretofore, 
following  the  Zarlino  tradition,  Gregorian  music  was 
rendered  slowly  without  accents  and  in  uniform  rhythm 
with  an  organ  accompaniment  of  a  separate  chord  to 
each  note,  a  style  which  the  monks  termed  "hammered." 


After  close  perusal  of  the  theoretical  works  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  Gueranger  discovered  that  plain- 
song  had  originally  possessed  a  rhythm  that  was  dis- 
tinctly its  own  and  quite  different  from  measured  music. 
The  result  of  this  research  was  immediately  felt  in  the 
singing  at  Solesmes,  where  the  choirs  soon  perfected 
their  interpretations  not  only  in  musical  readings,  but 
also  in  their  correct  rhythms.  Dom  Pothier  published 
in  1881  his  great  treatise,  Les  Melodies  gregoriennes, 
d'apres  la  tradition,  which  dealt  with  the  entire  theory 
of  plainsong  from  a  new  angle.  In  1889  the  monastery 
began  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  magazine,  Paleogra- 
phie  musicale,  to  substantiate  its  theories  that  at  the 
time  of  Palestrina  and  the  "Medicean  Edition,"  which 
had  been  authorized  in  1614,  plainsong  had  reached  its 
most  decadent,  rather  than  its  highest  stage.  The  Soles- 
mes views  have  now  been  widely  accepted,  and  in  1904 
Pope  Pius  X  delegated  them  to  edit  a  new  official  Vati- 
can Edition.  Their  numerous  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  liturgical  music  have  been  of  the  greatest  value. 

Solfa  (It.),  (i)  scale,  gamut;  (2)  the  conductor's 
baton  in  choral  singing. 

Sol-Fa.  The  use  of  syllables  instead  of  words  in 
singing  vocal  music.  The  syllables  used  are  Do  for  C, 
Re  for  D,  Mi  for  E,  Fa  for  F,  Sol  for  G,  La  for  A,  Si 
for  B. 

Solfeggio  (Fr.  solfege).  A  vocal  exercise  that  is 
to  be  sung  to  the  syllables  of  the  sol-fa  system,  or  to 
tones  without  words  or  syllables.  .  One  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  solfeggi  was  edited  by  Edouard 
Batiste,  the  exercises  written  by  the  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  including  the  director, 
Cherubini ;  the  edition  was  used  for  many  years  in  the 
vocal  classes. 

Soliani,  Angelo,  late  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Modena  about  1780.  His  in- 
struments are  still  very  popular  because  of  their  brilliant 
and  powerful  tone. 

Solid  chord,  a  chord  of  which  the  tones  are  played 
simultaneously;  the  opposite  of  broken  chord. 

Solie  (Sonlier),  Jean  Pierre,  French  dramatic  bari- 
tone, violoncellist  and  composer,  born  at  Nimes  in  1755 ; 
died  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1812.  He  early  learned  to  play  the 
'cello  and  played  in  an  orchestra  until  he  made  his 
debut. as  a  tenor.  Later  his  voice  was  changed  to  a 
fine  baritone,  at  that  time  quite  a  novelty  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  and  several  composers  wrote  roles  especially 
for  him.  He  himself  wrote  more  than  thirty  comic 
operas. 

Solina  (Soliva),  Carlo  Evasio,  Italian  composer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  at  Casal-Monferrato,  Piedmont, 
in  1792 ;  died  Paris,  Dec.  20,  1853.  He  taught  at  War- 
saw and  St.  Petersburg,  finally  settling  in  Paris.  He 
wrote  operas,  church  music,  chamber  works,  songs, 
duets  and  a  vocal  method. 


Solito  (It.),  usual,  customary;  a  solito,  as  usual. 
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SOLLE— SOMIS,  GIOVANNI 


Solle,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  cantor,  born 
at  Zeulenroda,  Thuringia,  in  1806;  died  there,  Dec.  5, 
1884 ;  he  wrote  a  violin  method  which  went  into  several 
editions. 

Solmization,  a  method  of  vocal  instruction  involving 
the  application  of  syllables  to  the  scale ;  the  system  gen- 
erally used  is  credited  to  Guido  d'Arezzo,  an  nth  cen- 
tury monk  and  musicologist.  The  syllables  uf,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol  were  first  used ;  later  ut  was  changed  to  do,  and 
si  was  added. 

Solnitz,  Anton  Wilhelm,  Dutch  composer,  born  in 
1722;  died  at  Amsterdam  about  1758.  He  wrote  in- 
strumental and  orchestral  works. 

Solo  (It.  "alone").  A  composition  or  passage,  with 
or  without  an  accompaniment,  for  a  single  voice  or  player. 

Solo  Organ.  A  manual  on  the  organ  which  contains 
stops  most  frequently  used  for  solo  melodies  and  pas- 
sages. 

Sololewski,  Maryan  Cyrus,  Polish  composer  and 
writer,  born  Cracow,  Dec.  18,  1884;  pupil  of  Zelenski. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  instrumental 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Solomon,  English  concert  pianist,  born  in  the  East 
End,  London,  in  1903.  He  made  his  debut  at  eight, 
playing  Tschaikowsky's  concerto.  Later  he  studied 
under  Mathilde  Verne  and  toured  widely ;  he  has  been 
frequently  heard  on  British  broadcast  programs* 

Solomon,  Edward,  English  composer,  born  in  1853 ; 
died  London,  Jan.  22,  1895.  He  wrote  some  thirty 
operas  and  operettas. 

Solomon,  John,  English  trumpeter,  born  London, 
Aug.  2,  1856.  A  brilliant  and  popular  player,  he  was 
a  founder  and  director  of  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Solomon,  Mirrie,  Australian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  at  Sydney  in  1893.  He  studied  under  Bennicke 
Hart,  later  becoming  a  professor  at  the  State  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  Sydney.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Solostimme  (Ger.),  a  solo  part  or  voice. 

Solovieff,  Nikolai  Theopemptowitsch,  Russian 
critic,  editor,  and  composer,  born  Petrosadowsk,  May  9, 
1846;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  14,  1916;  pupil  of 
Zaremba  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  the  latter  city, 
where  he  was  later  appointed  professor  of  theory  and 
history.  Of  his  three  operas,  Cordelia  is  the  best 
known,  having  been  widely  performed  in  Russia.  His 
cantata,  The  Death  of  Samson,  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  he 
wrote  a  symphonic  piece,  Russia  and  the  Mongols,  a 
number  of  piano  pieces,  and  a  chorus,  Prayer  for  Rus- 
sia, which  won  a  prize  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society. 

Solovioff,  Alexander  P.,  Russian  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, born  Moscow,  July  8,  1856;  died  there,  Nov.  5, 
1911 ;  he  wrote  for  his  instrument. 
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Soltys,  Adam,  Polish  composer,  teacher,  critic  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Lemberg,  July  4,  1890 ;  son  of 
Miecyslaw  Soltys ;  pupil  of  Robert  Kahn,  K.  L.  Wolf, 
Georg  Schumann,  Kretzschmar,  Stumpf,  and  Johann 
Wolf.  His  compositions  include  symphonies,  overtures, 
piano  and  violin  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Soltys,  Miecyslaw,  Polish  composer,  musical  direc- 
tor and  conductor;  born  Lemberg,  Feb.  7,  1863;  died 
Vienna,  Nov.  12,  1929;  pupil  of  Krenn  and  Gigout.  He 
was  head  of  the  Lemberg  Conservatory  and  conductor 
of  the  Musical  Society  there.  His  works  include  operas, 
an  oratorio,  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  a  piano 
concerto,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Somborn,  Josef,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  June  8,  1900.  Among  his  composi- 
tions are  orchestral  works,  a  violin  sonata,  a  violin  sere- 
nade with  orchestra,  and  piano  pieces. 

Somborn,  Theodor  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Barmen,  Nov.  16,  1851;  pupil  of 
Rheinberger  and  Wullner.  He  was  from  1882-1911 
professor  of  theory  and  music  history  at  the  Strassburg 
Conservatory.  His  works  include  two  operas  (to  his 
own  librettos),  song  cycles,  male  choruses,  songs  and 
piano  music.  He  also  published  two  collections  of  Ital- 
ian folk  songs. 

Somerset,  Lord  Henry,  English  composer,  born  in 
1850;  died  Florence,  Oct.  10,  1932;  he  wrote  anthems, 
songs,  piano  pieces  and  ten  polkas  for  orchestra. 

Somervell,  Arthur,  English  musical  educator  and 
composer,  born  Windermere,  June  5,  1863 ;  died  May 
2,  1937;  pupil  of  Kiel,  Bargiel,  Parry  and  others.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  harmony  and  counterpoint 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  later  became  inspec- 
tor for  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department,  also  visiting  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
South  Africa.  Among  his  compositions  are :  Mass  in  C 
minor,  A  Song  of  Praise,  The  Forsaken  Herman,  and 
other  cantatas,  all  with  orchestral  accompaniment ;  vari- 
ous orchestral  pieces,  piano  pieces,  a  symphony,  concert 
piece  for  'cello  and  orchestra;  also  an  oratorio,  The 
Passion  of  Christ.  He  edited  a  collection  of  English, 
Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh  folk  songs  entitled  Songs  of  the 
Four  Nations. 

Somerville,  John  Arthur  Coghill,  Irish  Command- 
ant of  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Music,  born  Dris- 
hane,  Skibbereen,  County  Cork,  Mar.  26,  1872;  vocal 
pupil  of  Francis  Harford  and  J.  Campbell  Mclnnes. 
Made  commandant  in  1920,  he  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  military  band  music.  He  gave  an  in- 
teresting massed  band  performance  in  London  in  1922. 
Somis,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Piedmont,  Dec.  25,  1686 ;  died 
Turin,  Aug.  14,  1763;  pupil  of  Corelli  at  Rome  and 
Vivaldi  at  Venice.  After  his  return  to  Turin  he  was 
appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  king  and  leader  of  the 
royal  band.  To  judge  by  the  style  of  his  numerous  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  he  did  more  than  hand  on  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  Italian  masters,  forming  a  style  of  his  own, 
more  brilliant,  more  emotional,  marking  a  decided  step 
forward  in  violin  playing.  He  wrote  violin  sonatas  and 
a  trio. 

Somis,  Lorenzo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Turin,  Nov.  n,  1688;  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1775;  prob- 
ably a  younger  brother  of  Giovanni  Battista  Somis.  He 
lived  at  Paris  where  a  book  of  his  sonatas  for  violin 
was  published  in  1740.  They  show  a  notable  technical 
advance  and  a  decided  forward  step  in  their  musical 
conception,  noticeable  also  in  one  of  his  violin  concertos, 
said  to  be  in  autograph. 

Somma  (It.),  utmost;  greatest. 

Somma,  Bonaventura,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Chianciano,  July  30,  1893 ;  he  has  written 
an  oratorio,  church  music,  a  symphony  and  songs. 

Sommacampagna,  Gidiho  da,  middle  I4th  century 
Italian  writer;  he  published,  about  1350,  a  work  on  the 
song  forms  of  his  era. 

Somme,  Johanne  Margrethe,  Norwegian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Stavanger;  niece  of  the  writer,  Alex- 
ander Kielland,  and  pupil  of  Dohnanyi  at  Berlin.  She 
made  her  debut  in  1912  at  Christiania  and  in  1921 
settled  in  New  York  City. 

Sommer,  Charles  G.,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Cleveland,  O.,  July  16,  1864.  After  study- 
ing at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  he  became  a  teacher 
and  musical  director.  His  compositions,  include  over- 
tures, symphonies,  the  symphonic  poem,  Hero  and 
Leander,  piano  concertos,  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Sommer,  Hans  (real  name  Hans  Friedrich  August 
Zincken,  sometimes  spelled  anagrammatically  "Neck- 
niz"),  German  composer,  conductor  and  writer,  born 
Brunswick,  July  20,  1837;  died  there,  Apr.  28,  1922. 
Professor  of  physics  and  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  later  at  the  Brunswick  Technical  Hoch- 
schule,  he  took  active  part  in  the  musical  life  of  Bruns- 
wick, founding  there  a  musical  society  which  he  con- 
ducted for  many  years.  He  contributed  articles  to  vari- 
ous periodicals.  As  a  song  writer  he  is  well  thought  of 
in  Germany ;  his  songs  were  usually  in  cycles,  individual 
numbers  being  closely  related.  Some  of  his  operas  were 
very  successful. 

Sommer,  Karl  Julius,  German  violinist,  teacher  and 
orchestral  director,  born  Reichenau,  June  14,  1883.  He 
has  written  an  opera,  orchestral  music,  chamber  music, 
violin  pieces,  piano  pieces,  cantatas  and  songs,  some 
with  orchestra.- 

Sommer,  Paul,  German  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Benern,  Oct.  23,  1879;  he  has  written 
choruses,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Sommer,  Wilibald,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Langensalza,  Jan.  16,  1846;  he  wrote  chamber 
music. 

Sommerfeldt,  Waldemar,  Norwegian  composer, 
born  June  5,  1885 ;  died  in  1919;  piano  pupil  of  Agathe 


Backer-Grondahl,  and  theory  pupil  of  Gerhard 
Schjelderup.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  piano  con- 
certo, orchestral  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Sommerlatte,  Ulrich,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Oct.  21,  1914;  he  has  written  a  serenade  for  string 
orchestra  and  clarinet,  chamber  music  and  a  piano  suite. 
Sommermeyer,  Walter,  Brazilian  baritone,  born 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  Mar.  7,  1883;  pupil  of  Rudolf 
Schulz-Dornburg.  He  has  sung  in  Germany, 

Sommerophone.  A  type  of  euphonium  or  bass-sax- 
horn invented  in  1843  ^7  Sommer  of  Weimar. 

Sommi-Picenardi,    Guido,    French    composer    and 
writer,  born  Mentone,  Mar.  12,  1894;  a  pupil  of  Piz- 
zetti ;  he  has  written  operas,  ballets  and  piano  pieces. 
Son  (Fr.),  sound;  tone. 

Son,  Harry,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  Rotterdam, 
Sept.  28,  1880;  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Budapest  String  Quartet. 

Son  and  Stranger,  see  Heimkehr  aits  der  Frenide. 
So-na,  a  Chinese  reed  instrument  of  powerful  and 
penetrating  tone.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  pipe  fitted 
with  a  double-beating  reed  and  a  copper  bell.  There  are 
eight  holes,  seven  on  the  upper  side  and  one,  for  the 
thumb,  on  the  lower.  Used  for  weddings  and  funerals, 
it  is  also  called  the  beang-teih,  and  a  smaller  size  is  called 
k'ai-ti. 

Sonabile  (It),  resonant;  sonorous. 
Sonante  (It.),  sounding;  sonorous;  resounding. 
,  Sona  Rappa,  a  Japanese  copper  trumpet  about  a  foot 
long,,  with  a  bell  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  used  by 
candy  sellers,  and  is  called  also  dosa. 
Sonare  (It.),  to  sound;  to  play  upon. 
Sonata,  a  term  first  applied  about  1580  to  a  piece 
"sounded,"  in  contrast  to  cantata,  a  piece  "sung." 
The  probable  origin  of  the  form  was  in  the  develop- 
ment of  solo  music  for  instruments  such  as  the  viols 
previously  used  only  for  accompanying  vocal  music. 
The  title  is  used  on  compositions  by  Giovanni  Croce  in 
1580,  and  by  Andrea  Gabrieli  in  1586.  Many  of  the 
early  sonatas  were  built  around  dance  rhythms ;  for  ex- 
ample the  sonatas  of  Handel,  Bach,  Porpora,  Marcello 
and  Veracini.  During  the  I7th  century,  the  sonata 
began  to  be  constructed  more  in  accordance  with  a  defi- 
nite formula;  examples  may  be  found  in  works  by 
Sammathini,  Biber,  Leclair,  Hasse  and  Rebel.  The 
sonatas  written  by  Johann,  with  descriptive  titles  in- 
dicating that  they  depicted  scenes  from  the  Bible,  may 
well  be  considered  the  first  "program"  works  of  this 
kind.  The  most  important  sonata  composer  of  this 
early  period  was  Corelli,  whose  Sonata  da  Chiesa  and 
Sonata  de  Camera,  of  which  he  wrote  more  than  sixty, 
did  much  to  establish  the  present  day  form.  At  about 
the  same  time,  several  other  violinists  were  composing 
inrthe  sonata  form ;  among  them,  Tartini,  Vivaldi,  Loca- 
ted and  Nardini,  each  in  his  own  way  improving  or 
.creating  new  harmonic  devices.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  compositions  written  around  1700  with  the  title 
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sonata  were  later  designated  concertos,  being  far  too 
elaborate  in  character  for  the  sonata  form.    The  sonata 
was  also  a  distinct  means  as  a  form  of  developing  musi- 
cal expression  rather  than  technique.    Although  Bach's 
sonatas  are  more  like  the  suite  in  form,  and  resemble 
most  the  sonatas  by  Corelli,  nevertheless  their  vast 
wealth  of  both  melody  and  harmony  exceeds  all  previous 
works,  in  spite  of  the'  fact  that  they  lack  formal  develop- 
ment.   In  addition  to  Bach's  sonatas  for  the  clavier  and 
the  violin,  at  this  period,  there  were  many  by  Domenico 
Scarlatti  which  attempted  a  more  modern  approach; 
Scarlatti  was  a  master  in  treatment  of  his  chosen  in- 
strument.   Hasse  was  one  of  the  first  composers  to  use 
contrasting  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata ; 
Galuppi  was  the  first  to  clothe  the  form  in  greater 
dignity  by  solidifying  its  harmonic  construction.    In  the 
opinion  of  many  authorities,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach, 
who  only  wrote  two  works  in  sonata  form,  is  regarded 
as  a  greater  power  than  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 
in  the  development  of  the  sonata;  Domenico  Paradies 
is  also  looked  upon  as  a  creator  of  important  works 
of  this  character,  while  the  last  composer  to  write  along 
earlier  lines  was  George  Benda.    Josef  Haydn  adhered 
strictly  to  the  three-movement  form,  and  saw  to  it  that 
his  themes  were  always  tuneful  and  sharply  contrasted, 
also  making  use  of  the  rondo  form  in  the  last  move- 
ment.   Mozart  apparently  used  Haydn's  sonatas  as  his 
models,  creating  works  which  are  immortal.     Muzio 
Clementi  wrote  the  first  sonatas  for  use  on  the  modern 
piano ;  he  was  followed  by  J.  L.  Dussek,  whose  infusion 
of  sentiment  into  his  sonata  foreshadowed  Weber.    It 
remained  for  Beethoven  to  not  only  equal  the  com- 
posers before  him  in  the  sonata  form,  but  to  bring  it 
to  a  perfection  of  structural  and  melodic  beauty  in  both 
his  violin  and  his  piano  sonatas,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed,  rarely  using  a  program,  although  fanciful 
names  which  he  never  even  heard  of  have  been  added 
to  many  of  his  works.    Schubert's  sonatas  are  melodious 
to  the  extreme,  but  lack  the  development  he  was  able  to 
impart  in  his  string  quartets  and  symphonies.    Chopin's 
sonatas  are  not  as  inspired  as  they  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  if  his  imagination  had  not  been  hampered 
by  form  limitations;  he  seems  most  at  home  in  the 
scherzo  form.     Mendelssohn's  sonatas  for  both  organ 
and  piano  follow  more  on  classical  lines;  Schumann 
quite  naturally  adapted  the  ideas  of  romantic  composi- 
tion in  creating  his  works  in  sonata  form  for  both  piano 
and  for  violin.    Johannes  Brahms,  while  departing  in 
no  radical  way  from  the  classic  form,  infused  much  of 
melodic  beauty  and  romanticism  in  both  his  violin  and 
piano  sonatas.    American  composers,  beginning  with  the 
earlier  composers  such  as  MacDowell  and  Mrs.  Beach, 
have  written  in  this  form  with  success ;  the  modern  and 
ultra  modern  group  have  used  the  title,  but  in  most  in- 
stances have  constructed  their  works  along  free  lines. 

Sonata  di  Camera  (It.),  chamber  sonata;  the  term 
applied  in  the  pre-classic  period  to  instrumental  com- 


positions played  in  the  chambers  of  wealthy  patrons  of 
music. 

Sonata  di  chiesa  (It.),  a  church  sonata;  the  term  is 
also  loosely  applied  to  an  organ  sonata. 

Sonata  Form,  the  name  applied  to  the  form  used  in 
constructing  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata  or  sym- 
phony ;  it  is  divided  into  three  sections :  ( I )  Exposition, 
in  which  two  contrasted  themes  are  presented,  usually 
followed  by  a  short  coda;  (2)  Development  in  'which 
the  two  themes  of  the  Exposition  are  treated  in  fan- 
tasia style;  (3)  Recapitulation  in  which  the  themes  re- 
turn in  their  original  form,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  key.  This  section  usually  closes  with  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  coda.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
an  Introduction  sometimes  precedes  the  Exposition;  it 
was  used  somewhat  perfunctorily  by  Haydn,  beautified 
by  Mozart,  and  carried  to  heights  of  real  significance 
and  beauty  by  both  Beethoven  and  Brahms. 

Sonatina  (Fr.  sonatine).  A  "little  sonata,"  shorter, 
simpler  and  less  pretentious  than  the  regular  sonata. 
The  sonatina  seldom  has  more  than  three  movements ; 
its  first  movement  is  based  upon  sonata  form,  yet  the 
development  section  if  present  is  quite  brief,  dementi's 
sonatinas  are  classical  examples  of  this  form;  Ravel's 
Sonatina  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  modern  treat- 
ment, 

Sonderburg,  Hans,  German  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Schleswig,  Aug.  18,  1871;  died 
Kiel,  Sept.  21,  1931.  He  wrote  choruses,  songs  and 
other  vocal  works. 

Sondheimer,  Robert,  German  composer  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Mayence,  Feb.  6,  1881 ;  pupil  of 
Humperdinck  and  Friedrich  E.  Koch.  He  has  written 
an  operatic  work  and  published  an  important  study  on 
1 8th  century  symphonic  composers. 

Song  (Fr,  chanson,  Ger.  lied.  It.  canzona),  a  vocal 
composition  combining  poetry  and  music;  one  of  the 
earliest  songs  was  composed  at  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne in  813,  still  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris.  Its  composer  is  supposed  to  have  been  St. 
Columbanus.  Having  been  written  before  the  develop- 
ment of  notation,  its  decipherment  by  both  Fetis  and 
Coussemaker  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  speculation; 
therefore  the  two  versions  differ  widely.  Song  composi- 
tion received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  activities  of 
the  Troubadours,  Trouveres,  Minnesingers  and  Meister- 
singers  toward  the  close  of  the  nth  century.  A  great 
number  of  their  poems  have  been  preserved  and  a  few 
of  their  melodies  still  survive.  They  may  be  considered 
as  among  the  first  who  applied  conscious  art  to  the 
making  of  songs.  The  list  of  famous  Troubadours  of 
the  1 2th  and  I3th  centuries  whose  fame  has  lasted  to 
this  day  includes  such  names  as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
Bertran  de  Born,  Blondel  de  Nesle,  Thibaut  of  Navarre, 
Adam  de  la  Hale  and  Abelard.  During  the  I4th  and 
1 5th  centuries  the  Church  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  all  musical  endeavor  as  well  as  over  all  intellectual 
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pursuits,  yet  she  did  not  discourage  secular  songs.  Vocal 
composition  underwent  the  changes  in  structure  which 
were  common  to  the  various  other  departments  of  mu- 
sic in  the  i6th  century,  and  with  the  great  popularity  of 
counterpoint  came  an  increasing  tendency  to  exercise 
ingenuity  in  the  polyphonic  forms.    The  I7th  and  i8th 
centuries  produced  a  long  list  of  distinguished  com- 
posers who  wrote  in  the  song  form.    In  Germany  the 
folk  songs  had  from  the  earliest  times  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  national  art  songs,  and  its  history  has 
been  carefully  traced  from  the  most  remote  ages.  Gluck, 
Graun  and  Kirnberger  usually  called  their  songs  odes, 
and  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
words,  thus  paving  the  way  for  many  of  the  great  song 
composers  who  followed.     The  songs  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  reveal  the  great  versatility  of  their  respective 
geniuses.    Many  of  Beethoven's  vocal  works  have  not 
yet  attained  the  popularity  which  is  their  due.    Among 
other  predecessors  of  the  greatest  song  writer  of  the 
romantic  era  may  be  mentioned  Spohr,  Weber,  Reich- 
ardt  and  Zelter.    Then  came  Schubert,  the  supreme  mas- 
ter of  vocal  composition,  from  whose  prolific  pen  flowed 
some  six  hundred  songs,  as  significant  in  variety  as  in 
quantity.    Mendelssohn,  though  chronologically  a  suc- 
cessor, of  Schubert,  belonged  to  an  earlier  age  and  fol- 
lowed the  classical  examples  in  form  and  spirit.    Meyer- 
beer's   excellent   songs   are  little,  known;    Schumann 
marked  a  definite  departure  in  song  composition,  and  no 
composer  since  Schubert  has  exerted  so  wide  an  influ- 
ence on  the  art  song.    His  favorite  poet  was  Heine,  as 
Goethe  was  Schubert's.   The  noble  traditions  of  German 
lyric  art  were  ably  sustained  by  Robert  Franz,  who  de- 
voted his  creative  efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  song. 
It  remained  for  Brahms  to  become  the  quintessence  of 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  a  task  to  which  he  was 
more  than  equal.    The  perfection  of  form,  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  appropriate  character  of  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  distinctive  melodies  and  the  obvious  sin- 
cerity of  his  songs  place  them  among  the  most  in- 
spired of  vocal  works.    The  history  of  song  composi- 
tion since  Brahms  has  been  marked  by  a  continual 
striving  toward  greater  expression  along  the  lines  he 
pursued.    Among  the  more  worthy  of  his  successors  are 
to  be  mentioned  Faure,  Hahn,  Chausson  and  Gedalge 
in  France;  Bossi,  Tirindelli,  Pizzetti  and  Respighi  in 
Italy;  Borodin,  Balakireff,  Cui  and  Moussorgsky  in 
Russia ;  Dvorak,  Novak  and  Janacek  in  Bohemia ;  Grieg 
and  S  jogren  in  Scandinavia ;  and  Wolf,  Jensen,  Strauss, 
Reger,  Weingartner  and  Henschel  in  Germany. 

Song  cycle,  see  Liederkreis. 

Song  Form,  generally  speaking  any  composition  in 
two  part  form,  i.e.,  statement  and  digression,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  two  part  song  form;  likewise  a  three  part 
form,  i.e.,  statement,  digression,  restatement,  may  be 
known  as  three  part  song  form.  Specifically,  there  are 
two  forms  employed  in  the  setting  of  a  lyric:  the  first  is 
a  strophic  setting,  i.e.,  the  same  melody  being  repeated 


for  each  verse;  the  second  is  through-composed  (Ger. 
durchkomponiert),  in  which  the  melody  follows  the 
text  throughout  as  in  3chubert's  Erl-King;  occasionally 
the  two  forms  are  combined. 

Song  of  India,  an  aria  from  the  opera  Sadko  by 
Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  The  opera  Sadko  was 
produced  in  1896,  having  been  composed  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  aria  occurs  in  the  fourth  scene  as  the 
Hindu  describes  "India,  land  of  incalculable  gems'*  to 
Sadko.  It  is  the  most  popular  operatic  aria  composed 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  has  been  arranged  for  all 
solo  instruments,  as  well  as  for  orchestra. 

Song  of  the  Earth  (Ger.  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde), 
a  symphonic  work  for  tenor,  contralto  and  orchestra, 
composed  by  Gustav  Mahler,  and  based  on  a  group  of 
Chinese  poems  translated  by  Hans  Bethge,  first  per- 
formed under  Bruno  Walter  at  Munich  in  1911,  and 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
1916.  The  verses  are  philosophical,  and  not  necessarily 
gloomy,  although  they  all  have  the  bitter-sweetness  of 
farewell.  The  music  takes  its  clue  from  the  titles :  I, 
The  Drinking  Song  of  Earthly  Woe ;  II,  Autumnal  Soli- 
tude; III,  Of  youth;  IV,  Of  beauty;  V,  The  Drunkard 
in  Springtime,  and  VI,  Awaiting  a  friend;  Farewell 
to  a  friend. 

Songs  Without  Words  (Ger.  Lieder  ohne  Worte),  a 
title  first  used  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  for  a  series  of 
lyric  piano  pieces;  forty-nine  were  written  during  his 
lifetime.  The  best-known  is  the  Spring  Song;  other 
favorites  include  the  Spinning  Song,  Funeral  March, 
Hunting  Song,  Venetian  Gondollied,  Confidence  and 
Consolation. 

Sonlier,  Jean  Pierre,  see  Solie,  Jean  Pierre. 
Sonnakolb,  Franklin  Schuyler,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  in  Saxe-Weimar  in  1862;  pupil  of 
Brahms.  At  first  appearing  as  a  boy  prodigy,  he  was 
in  later  life  employed  by  a  New  York  manufacturer,  re- 
vising rolls  for  the  player  piano.  He  wrote  a  piano 
concerto  and  many  shorter  piano  pieces. 

Sonneck,  Oscar  George  Theodore,  American  mu- 
sicologist; born  at  Jersey  City,  N,  J.,  Oct.  6,  1873; 
died  in  New  York,  Oct.  30,  1928.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Gelehrten  School  in  Kiel  and  at  the  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  Gymnasium  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  completing  his 
study  of  the  piano  under  James  Kwast  in  the  latter 
city.  In  1893  he  entered  the  University  of  Munich, 
where  he  studied  musicology  under  Sandberger,  and 
philosophy  with  Stumpf,  Riehl  and  Lipps.  He  also 
took  private  lessons  in  composition  from  Sachs,  in  con- 
ducting from  Schroder,  aiid  in  instrumentation  from 
Ivan  Knorr.  From  1899  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  in  research  work  in  Italy  and  America.  In 
1902  he  became  head  of  the  music  division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  Washington,  a  post  he  held  with  the 
utmost  distinction  for  fifteen  years.  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  publication  department  of  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  publishers  in  New  York.  In  this  ca- 
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pacity  he  acted  as  managing  editor  of  the  "Musical 
Quarterly,"  a  magazine  issued  by  Schirmer.    Sonneck's 
work  at  the  Library  of  Congress  was  probably  his 
greatest  single  achievement  and  it  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and  comprehensive- 
ness.   There  he  more  than  doubled  the  contents  of  the 
music  division,  raising  the  figures  from  348,439  titles 
in  1902  to  797,121  in  1917^  including  volumes  and 
pieces  of  music,  books,  pamphlets,  instruction  works  and 
treatises  on  music.     Among  the  most  important  ac- 
quisitions of  the  library  were  twelve  thousand  opera 
librettos  from  the  Schatz  collection.    His  labors  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  scientific  study  of  music  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  elaborate  catalogues  issued  by  the  Con- 
gressional Library  are  among  the  most  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  American  musical  bibliography.   Sonneck's 
literary  works,  in  addition  to  the  catalogues  just  men- 
tioned, can  scarcely  be  considered  less  important.  They 
are  distinguished  by  profound  and  accurate  scholarship, 
and  are  the  result  of  indefatigable  research.    They  in- 
clude :  Francis  Hopkinson  and  James  Lyon,  Early  Con- 
cert Life  in  America,  Report  on  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  Hail  Columbia  and   Yankee  Doodle,  Early 
Opera  in  America  and  Suum  Cuigue.    Of  special  note 
among  the  catalogues  are  First  Editions  of  Edward 
MacDowell,  First  Editions  of  Stephen  Foster,  Classi- 
fication of  Music  and  Musical  Literature  and  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Early  Secular  American  Music.    As  a  com- 
poser, Sonneck  wrote  some  interesting  songs,  a  piece 
for  small  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  several  piano  pieces. 

Sonneck  Memorial  Fund,  an  American  founda- 
tion established  in  1929  by  the  Beethoven  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  research  in  the  history 
of  early  American  music.  The  Fund  is  administered 
by  the  Music  Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington. 

Sonnerie  (Fr.),  a  peal  or  chime  of  bells;  same  as 
carillon  (q.v.). 

Sonnleithner,  Christoph,  Hungarian  amateur  com- 
poser, born  Szegedin,  May  28,  1734;  died  Dec.  25, 
1786;  nephew  and  pupil  of  Leopold  Sonnleithner,  a 
choirmaster  near  Vienna.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
had  business  relations  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  through 
whom  he  became  acquainted  with  Haydn.  He  composed 
symphonies,  thirty-six  quartets,  and  numerous  composi- 
tions for  the  church.  Some  of  his  religious  music  is 
still  played  in  Austrian  churches. 

Sonnleithner,  Joseph,  Austrian  musical  promoter, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1765 ;  died  there,  Dec.  25,  1835 ;  son 
of  Christoph  Sonnleithner ;  friend  of  Gerber,  Schubert 
and  Grillparzer.  He  succeeded  Kotzebue  as  head  of  the 
court  theaters  from  1804-14.  In  1813  he  founded  the 
Gesellschaf  t  der  Musikf  reunde,  of  which  he  became  sec- 
retary. He  also  helped  promote  the  New  Vienna  Con- 
servatory and  its  library,  discovered  the  St.  Gall  Antiph- 


onary  of  the  9th  century  in  1827,  and  was  the  com- 
piler of  the  Wiener  Theateralmanach  from  1794-96. 

Sonnleithner,  Leopold  Edler,  Austrian  amateur  mu- 
sician, born  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1797;  died  there,  Mar.  4, 
1873.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a  close 
friend  of  Grillparzer,  Schubert,  the  Frohlich  sisters  and 
the  painter,  Schwind.  He  was  one  of  the  friends  of 
Schubert  who  published  his  Erlkonig  and  many  of  his 
other  early  songs.  The  Erlkonig  was  first  sung  at  a  pri- 
vate gathering  at  the  "Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde" 
in  1921  by  Gymnich,  and  for  the  first  time  in  public 
two  months  later  by  Vogl.  He  also  did  much  to  pre- 
serve Schubert's  songs,  and  to  get  him  introduced  to 
the  musical  world.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  his  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization,  and  left  it  his  valuable  notes  on 
operas  and  concerts  given  in  Vienna.  He  also  supplied 
Otto  Jahn  with  many  valuable  facts  for  his  life  of  Mo- 
zart, and  contributed  numerous  articles  on  musical  sub- 
jects to  various  periodicals;  he  was  also  an  indefati- 
gable collector  of  facts  concerning  the  musical  life  of 
Vienna. 

Sonntag,   Gottfried,  German  military  bandmaster 
and  composer,  born  Schwarzenbach,  Saale,  Feb.   10, 
1846;  died  Bayreuth,  July  23,  1921 ;  among  his  works 
is  a  Nibelungen  March. 
Sono  (It),  sound;  tone. 

So-No-Koto,  Japanese  name  for  a  Chinese  instru- 
ment with  thirteen  strings,  played  by  plucking;  it  is 
used  for  performing  Chinese  music  in  Japan. 

Sonometer.  An  instrument  used  for  acoustical  ex- 
periments and  measurements,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
sounding  board  provided  with  bridges  over  which  two 
strings  are  stretched.  . 

Sonora,  a  Spanish  form  of  lute. 
Sonore,  Sonoro  (It.),  sonorous;  with  a  ringing  tone. 
Sonorophone,  an  obsolete  European  wind  instru- 
ment (a  variety  of  the  bombardon)  with  coiled  tubing. 
It  vanished  from  use  in  the  igth  century. 

Sons,  Maurice,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Amsterdam, 
Sept.  13,  1857.  After  studying  under  Henri  Wien- 
iawski  and  at  Dresden,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
became  orchestra  leader  of  the  Scottish  Orchestra,  under 
George  Henschel,  and  of  the  London  Queen's  Hall  Or- 
chestra, under  Henry  Wood,  and  a  teacher  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music. 

Sontag,  Henriette  Gertrude  Walpurgis,  German 
dramatic  soprano,  bora  Coblenz,  Jan.  3,  1806;  died 
Mexico  City,  June  17,  1854;  pupil  of  Triebensee,  Pixis, 
Bayer  and  Frau  Czegka.  She  sang  the  soprano  solos  in 
the  first  performances  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
and  Ninth  Symphony  in  Vienna.  After  her  marriage 
to  Count  Rossi  she  gave  up  her  operatic  work,  but  con- 
tinued to  arouse  boundless  enthusiasm  in  concert.  When 
their  fortunes  were  impaired  by  the  revolution  of  1848 
she  resumed  her  stage  career  and  sang  with  ever- 
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increasing  success  at  London,  Paris,  New  York  and 
Mexico  City. 

Sontheim,  Heinrich,  German  operatic  tenor,  born 
in  Jebenhausen,  near  Goppingen,  Feb.  3,  1820;  died 
Stuttgart,  Aug.  2,  1912.  He  sang  heroic  roles  for  over 
thirty  years,  retiring  in  1872. 

Sonus  (Lat.),  sound;  tone. 

Sonzogno,  Antonio,  Italian  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1852;  died  Venice,  Dec.  31,  1933;  he 
wrote  an  oratorio,  a  requiem  and  other  church  music. 

Sonzogno,  Edoardo,  Italian  music  publisher,  born 
Milan,  Apr.  21,  1836;  died  there,  Mar.  15,  1920.  His 
catalogue  included  operas  by  Mascagni,  Cilea,  Fran- 
chetti,  Giordano,  Leoncavallo,  Orefice  and  many  other 
Italian  composers. 

Sonzogno,  Giulio  Cesare,  Italian  composer,  born 
Dec.  24,  1906.  His  Tango,  written  for  large  orchestra 
and  organ,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

in  1937- 

Soomer,  Walter,  German  dramatic  basso,  born 
Liegnitz,  Mar.  12,  1878;  pupil  of  Stoeckert,  Wolf  and 
Anna  Uhlig.  His  interpretation  of  Wagner  roles  estab- 
lished his  reputation  and  after  1908  he  took  part  in 
every  Bayreuth  festival  for  a  number  of  years,  also 
appearing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Soor,  an  East  Indian  reed  instrument.  It  has  a  con- 
ical tube  terminating  in  a  bell  and  a  varying  number 
of  finger-holes. 

Soorsringa,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument  with 
a  gourd  body.  The  neck  carries  sixteen  frets. 

Soot,  Fritz,  German  lyric  tenor,  born  Neunkirchen, 
near  Saarbriicken,  Aug.  20,  1880;  studied  at  Karlsruhe. 
In  1922  he  joined  the  Berlin  State  Opera. 

Soote,  an  Iranese  short  vertical  flute  with  several 
finger-holes. 

Soph,   Hans,   German   artist  and   composer,   born 
Flatten,  Jan.  19,  1869;  he  wrote  songs  with  guitar. 
Sopra  (It),  on;  above;  over. 

Soprana  corda  (It.),  the  chanterelle;  the  highest 
string  on  a  violin,  lute,  etc. 

Sopranist(in)  (Ger.),  soprano  singer;  in  Italian, 
sopranista. 

Soprano.  The  highest  in  range  of  women's  or  boys' 
voices.  The  normal  compass  of  the  female  soprano 
is  from  niiddle  C  to  the  first  A  above  the  staff,  in  the 
case  of  coloratura  sopranos  this  range  reaches  three 
lined  F.  In-addition  to  coloratura  sopranos  there  are 
lyric  and  dramatic  sopranos,  both  distinguished  by  spe- 
cial tonal  qualities.  The  mezzo-soprano  has  a  lower 
compass  than  a  soprano.  Soprano  is  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  ranged  instrument  of  a  class,  as 
the  soprano  saxophone. 

Soprano  Clef,  the  C  clef  on  the  first  line. 
Sor  (Sors),  Fernando,  Spanish  guitarist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Barcelona,  Feb.  13,  1778;  died  Paris, 
July  8,  1839.     After  he  had  performed  in  Paris  he 


went  to  London,  driven  thither  by  political  disturbances. 
The  only  guitarist  who  ever  appeared  at  a  Philharmonic 
Society  concert  there,  he  aroused  British  interest  in  the 
guitar.  He  wrote  operas,  ballets,  symphonies,  and 
pieces  for  his  instrument. 

Sorabji,  Kaikhosru,  British  composer,  born  in 
Essex,  Aug.  14,  1895.  Child  of  a  Persian  father  and 
Spanish  mother,  he  was  almost  entirely  self-taught.  His 
works,  which  are  noted  for  their  great  length  and  diffi- 
culty, include  piano  concertos  and  sonatas  and  a  choral 
symphony  with  organ  and  piano. 

Sorby,  O.  J.,  Norwegian  music  publisher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Christiania  in  1867.  For  a  time  manager 
of  Carl  Warmuth's  music  publishing  business  at  Chris- 
tiania, in  1909  he  became  manager  of  the  Norwegian 
Music  Publishing  Company  there.  He  has  done  some 
composing  and  translated  several  opera  texts  into  Nor- 
wegian. 

Sorcerer,  The,  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  first  pro- 
duced at  London  on  Nov.  18,  1877.    The  story  is:  the 
villagers  are  gathered  on  the  grounds  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Pointdextre's  estate,  to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  his 
son,  Alexis,  to  Aline,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Lady 
Sangazure,  with  whom  Sir  Marmaduke  was  in  love 
fifty  years  previous.     Among  the  people   are   Mrs. 
Partlit,  the  pew-opener,  and  her  daughter  Constance, 
the  latter  being  hopelessly  in  love  with  Dr.  Daly,  who 
has  declared  that  he  is  in  love  with  a  maiden  on  a  South 
Pacific  Isle.    Alexis  and  Aline  sign  the  marriage  con- 
tract ;  when  they  are  left  alone  Alexis  talks  about  his 
favorite  theory  that  all  should  be  equal  in  rank.    This 
he  puts  into  practice  by  getting  a  large  quantity  of  love 
potion  from  J.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  a  well-known  firm  of 
sorcerers.    This  potion  has  no  effect  on  married  people, 
but  will  make  unmarried  ones  couple  without  regard  to 
rank.    Alexis  puts  the  potion  in  their  tea,  and  all  fall 
insensible  until  about  midnight.   As  each  one  wakes  up, 
he  makes  love  to  the  first  person  he  meets.     When 
Wells  appears,  he  feels  remorseful  because  of  the  situa- 
tion which  his  love  potion  has  caused.  Alexis  is  alarmed, 
and  demands  from  Wells  that  the  spell  be  removed.   In 
order  to  do  this  Wells  declares  someone  must  give  their 
life  to  Ahrimanes ;  Wells  finally  agrees  to  be  the  one, 
and  as  everyone  goes  back  to  his  old  love,  he  passes 
from  view  in  a  halo  of  red  fire. 

Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  The,  an  orchestral  work  by 
Paul  Dukas.  This  scherzo,  promised  for  a  concert  of 
the  National  Society,  was  first  performed  in  1897  at 
Paris.  It  is  based  upon  Goethe's  balled  "Der  Zauber- 
lehrling,"  and  describes  the  misadventure  of  the  appren- 
tice, who,  when  his  master  is  out,  tries  to  charm  a 
broomstick  to  fetch  water.  The  charm  is  successful,  but 
since  the  apprentice  had  forgotten  the  magic  words 
which  would  stop  the  broom,  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
keep  the  house  from  being  flooded.  The  sorcerer  re- 
turns just  in  time  to  save  the  day. 
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Sordamente  (It.),  veiled,  muffled  tone. 

Sordellina,  an  obsolete  Italian  musette  (bagpipe). 
It  had  four  pipes  which  could  be  opened  and  closed  at 
wifl. 

Sordini  (Sordino),  see  Mute. 

Sordono  (It.),  (i)  an  obsolete  wood-wind  instru- 
ment resembling  the  bombard  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  a  mute  for 
the  trumpet,  made  in  the  form  of  a  perforated  disk  of 
wood. 

Sordunregal,  an  early  German  organ-stop  having 
capped  resonators  pierced  with  four  holes  for  the 
emission  of  sound.  The  term  is  akin  with  the  word 
sordino,  a  mute ;  the  tone  of  the  stop  was  muffled. 

Sore,  see  Agricola,  Martin. 

Sorge,  Georg  Andreas,  German  organist,  theorist 
and  composer,  born  Mellenbach,  Schwarzburg,  Mar.  29, 
1703;  died  Lobenstein,  Apr.  4,  1778.  From  his  nine- 
teenth year  until  his  death  he  was  court  organist  at  the 
latter  place.  He  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  "com- 
binational tones,"  which  he  explained  in  a  valuable 
three-volume  treatise  published  in  1745. 

Sorgfaltig  (Ger.),  careful;  cautious. 

Soriano,  Francesco,  see  Suriano,  Francesco. 

Soriano  Fuertes,  Mariano,  Spanish  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  Spanish  music,  born  Murcia, 
Mar.  28,  1817;  died  Madrid,  Mar.  26,  1880;  son  and 
pupil  of  Indalecio  Soriano,  who  directed  the  royal  cham- 
ber music.  He  taught  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  con- 
ducted opera  at  Seville,  Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  works  on  Spanish  music,  among  them  a 
monumental  historical  treatise. 

Sorko,  A.,  Austrian  composer,  born  Klagenf urt,  Aug. 
9,  1892 ;  he  has  written  songs  for  the  lute. 

Sormani,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  opera  con- 
ductor, born  at  Milan  in  1861 ;  died  there,  Jan.  3,  1913 ; 
he  was  for  some  years  conductor  at  La  Scala. 

Sormann,  Alfred  Richard  Gotthilf,  German  com- 
poser and  concert  pianist,  born  Danzig,  May  16,  1861 ; 
died  Berlin,  Sept.  17,  1913;  pupil  of  Rudorff,  Earth, 
Spitta  and  Bargiel.  His  works  include  two  operas,  con- 
certos and  lesser  music  for  piano,  two  string  quartets, 
and  songs. 

Sornsen,  Niels,  German  composer  and  lute  singer, 
born  Rendsburg,  July  26,  1884;  he  has  written  many 
songs. 

Soro-Barriga,  Enrique,  .  Chilean  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Conception,  Chile,  in  1884;  studied  at 
Santiago  and  Milan.  His  compositions  include  instru- 
mental, orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Sorrentino,  Umberto,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Flor- 
ence in  1889.  He  made  his  debut  in  1909  at  Florence 
in  Lucia,  has  sung  operatic  roles  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  has  sung  in  recitals  and  as  soloist 
with  symphony  orchestras* 

Sors,  Fernando,  see  Sor,  Fernando. 


Sorte,  Bartolomeo,  late  i6th  century  Italian  singer 
and  composer,  born  at  Padua.  He  sang  at  Padua  Cathe- 
dral and  wrote  masses,  psalms  and  two  books  of  madri- 
gals. 

Sortita  (It.),  the  first  number  sung  by  any  leading 
character  in  an  opera. 

Sosen,  Otto  Ebel  von,  see  Ebel  von  Sosen,  Otto. 

Sospirando  (It.),  sighing,  sobbing. 

Sost.,  abbreviation  for  Sostenuto.  f 

Sostenuto  (It.),  sustained;  as  a  tempo-mark,  it  is 
much  the  same  as  Andante  cantabile;  sometimes  it  is 
used  for  tenuto  (q.v.). 

Sostinente  pianoforte.  A  name  for  a  device  used 
in  a  piano  for  sustaining  or  prolonging  the  tones.  The 
device  has  been  used  by  inventors  of  automatic  pianos. 

Soto  de  Langa,  Francisco,  Spanish  priest,  composer 
and  chorister,  born  at  Langa,  near  Osma,  in  1539;  died 
Rome,  Sept.  25,  1619.  Dean  of  the  Papal  Choir  for 
many  years,  he  sang  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova  till  the  end  of 
his  life,  retaining  his  voice  to  his  eightieth  year.  He 
wrote  church  music,  adapting  many  secular  folk  songs  to 
religious  use. 

Sotto  (It.),  below,  under. 

Sotto  voce  (It.),  in  an  undertone,  subdued. 

Soubies,  Albert,  French  musical  historian  and  critic, 
born  at  Paris,  May  10,  1846;  died  there,  Mar.  19,  1918. 
He  entered  the  Louis-le-Grand  Lyceum  as  a  law  student, 
taking  a  full  course  preparatory  to  entering  the  legal 
profession.  After  his  graduation  he  took  the  necessary 
examinations  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Finding 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  barrister  not  quite  to  his  liking, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  musician,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
studying  under  Savard,  Bazin  and  Guilmant.  After 
completing  his  musical  studies  he  decided  to  enter  the 
literary  field.  He  revived  the  old  "Almanach  Duchesne" 
(published  from  1752-1815),  calling  it  the  "Almanach 
des' spectacles."  He  started  this  work  about  1874;  nine- 
teen years  later  the  French  Academy  awarded  him  the 
Prix  Voirac  for  his  efforts.  He  was  music  critic  con- 
currently for  "Le  Soir"  under  the  pseudonym  B.  de 
Lomagne,  and  also  contributed  to  musical  papers.  He 
wrote  a  comprehensive  history  of  music,  treating  each 
country  by  itself  in  a  separate  volume  published  at 
different  times.  The  volumes  were  issued  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Germany,  Russia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Por- 
tugal, Switzerland,  Spain  (3  vols.),  Belgium  (2  vols.), 
Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Norway  and  British 
Isles  (2  vols.)*  Other  works  were  La  Comtdie-Fran- 
caise  depuis  Fepogiie  romantique,  67  ans  &  I'Opera- 
6p  .ans  d  VOp&ra-Coinique,  Precis  de  I'histoire  de  la 
musique  russe,  Histoire  de  I'Opera-Comique,  Melanges 
sur  RicJiard  Wagner,  Histoire  du  The&tre^Lyrique, 
Documents  inedits  sur  le  "Faust"  de  Gounodj  Le 
Theatre  Italien  de  1801-1913  and  Massenet  historien. 

Soubre,   fitienne   Joseph,    Belgian   composer   and 
musical  director,  born  Liege,  Dec.  30,  1813;  died  there, 
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Sept.  8,  1871.  He  succeeded  Daussoigne-Mehul  as  head 
of  the  Liege  Conservatory.  His  works  include  an  opera, 
two  cantatas,  symphonies,  choruses,  overtures  and 
church  music. 

Soubrette  (Fr.),  a  term  applied  to  various  light  fe- 
male roles  in  both  grand  and  comic  opera;  the  part  of 
Musetta  in  La  Boheme  is  in  this  class. 

Souchay,  Marc  Andre,  German  concert  bass  and 
composer,  born  Stuttgart,  Feb.  4,  1906;  he  has  written 
operas,  song  cycles  and  sonatas  for  two  pianos. 

Souffarah,  another  name  for  the  Turkish  flute  called 
duduki. 

Souhaitty,  Jean  Jacques,  middle  17th  century 
Franciscan  monk  and  writer ;  lived  at  Paris.  He  wrote 
several  important  works  on  the  technic  of  singing  and 
was  the  first  to  employ  figure  notation  for  vocal  teach- 
ing. 

Soulacroix,  Gabriel  Valentin,  French  operatic 
baritone,  born  at  Fumel,  Lot  et  Garonne,  in  1855  5  died 
at  Paris  in  1906.  A  good  actor,  he  sang  for  fifteen 
years  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique. 

Soulage,  Marcelle  (Fanny  Henriette),  French 
composer,  born  Lima,  Peru,  Dec,  12,  1894;  pupil  of 
Mine.  Marcou,  Nadia  Boulanger,  Dallier,  Vidal,  d'Indy 
and  Philipp.  She  has  written  instrumental,  choral  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Sound,  a  state  of  vibration  which,  when  conveyed 
to  the  ear,  produces  the  sensation  of  hearing;  a  noise 
of  any  kind.  The  word  is  often  used  instead  of  tone 
in  music. 

Sound-board.  (Sounding-board;  Ger.  Resonans- 
boden;  Fr.  table  dharmonie;  It.  tavola  armonica).  A 
thin  plate  of  wood  placed  below  or  behind  the  strings 
of  various  instruments,  prolonging  and  increasing  the 
volume  of  their  tones  by  reflecting  the  vibrations  of  the 
strings. 

Sound-body  (Sound-box  or  sound-chest)  The 
name  used  to  designate  the  body,  usually  hollow,  which 
is  the  main  portion  of  stringed  instruments.  By  its 
sympathetic  vibration,  combined  with  its  air  content,  the 
general  sonority  and  character  of  its  tone  is  determined. 

Sound-bow.  The  thickened  portion  of  a  bell,  against 
which  the  clapper  strikes. 

Sound-holes  (F-holes)  (Fr.  ome;  Ger.  Schalloch; 
It.  occhi),  the  openings  in  the  body  of  the  violin,  viola, 
'cello,  zither,  etc.,  which  aid  in  making  it  more  elastic 
and  responsive  as  a  resonator,  in  this  way  improving  the 
tone.  Sometimes  the  holes  are  single  and  round  in 
shape;  in  other  instances  there  are  two  or  more,  with 
odd  shapes  such  as  the  F-holes  of  the  violin.  The  proper 
location  of  sound-holes  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
securing  of  fine  tonal  quality. 

Sound  Pictures,  see  Recording,  Electric. 

Sound-post,  a  small,  cylindrical  wooden  prop  or 
brace,  placed  between  the  belly  and  back  of  a  violin, 
viola,  'cello,  etc.,  directly  under  the  bridge.  It  aids  the 


top  of  the  violin  in  bearing  the  pressure  of  the  strings, 
and  also  transmits  the  vibrations  to  the  back. 

Soung,  a  Burmese  boat-shaped  harp  with  about  a 
dozen  strings,  which  are  tuned  by  slipping  them  along 
the  curved  neck,  or  by  pegs. 

Soupir  (Fr.),  a  quarter-rest;  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word  is  "sigh." 

Sourdine  (Fr.),  (i),  an  obsolete  wood-wind  instru- 
ment, played  with  a  double  reed ;  (2)  a  mute  (q.v.) ; 
(3)  a  stop  on  the  harmonium. 

Sourek,  Ottokar,  Czech  critic  and  writer,  born 
Prague,  Oct.  i,  1883.  Most  of  his  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  Dvorak  and  his  works.  His  thematic  cata- 
logue of  Dvorak's  works  has  been  useful  in  correcting 
chronological  mistakes  brought  about  by  the  publishers 
having  given  the  works  fictitious  opus  numbers. .  Nu- 
merous articles  of  his  in  Czech  magazines  are  useful  to 
the  student  of  Dvorak's  music.  His  biography  of 
Dvorak  is  the  most  detailed  and  authoritative  book  on 
its  subject. 

Souris,  Andre,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
July  10,  1899.  His  works  include:  Les  Ombres 
Perennes  for  piano  and  Honwnage  d,  Baboeuf  for 
wind  band  and  percussion;  also  some  songs. 

Sourna-koto,  see  Ichi-gen-kin. 

Sous  (Fr.),  under,  below.  ', 

Sousa,  John  Philip,  American  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  6,  1854;  died 
Reading,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1932;  of  German  and  Spanish 
parentage.  He  studied  with  John  Esputa  and  George 
Felix  Benkert  at  Washington,  D.  C.  When  he  was 
seventeen  he  was  already  an  orchestral  conductor  for 
a  travelling  theatrical  troupe.  In  1872  he  became  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Theatre  Comique, 
and  played  the  violin  in  Ford's  Opera  House,  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1876  he  became  a  member  of  Offenbach's 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
posed the  International  Congress  Fantasy,  first  played 
on  July  4,  1876.  While  conductor  of  the  Church  Choir 
Company,  he  composed  his  first  comic  opera,  The 
Smugglers,  and  while  playing  in  Mackey's  Comedy 
Company  wrote  Our  Flirtations  for  them.  He  became 
leader  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Band  in  1880, 
and  remained  in  that  position  for  twelve  years.  He 
organized  his  own  band  in  1892;  its  first  concert  was 
given  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Sept.  26,  1892.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  excellence  of  the  band's  perform- 
ance brought  universal  recognition;  a  series  of  fine 
marches,  written  by  Sousa  and  performed  by  the  band 
in  unusually  inspiring  style,  earned  him  the  title  of 
"March  King."  The  band  toured  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  years;  it  also  made  four  tours  of 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  entire  world,  in  addition  to 
appearing  at  the  great  expositions  and  travelling  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  miles  to  give  in  excess  of 
ten  thousand  concerts.  Many  fine  instrumental  and 
vocal  soloists  appeared  with  the  band,  among  them 
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Arthur  Pryor,  a  trombone  virtuoso  and  later  leader  of 
his  own  band;  Maud  Powell  and  Estelle  Liebling. 
Sousa's  dress  uniform  was  covered  with  the  many 
decorations  bestowed  upon  him  by  ruling  monarchs  all 
over  the  world.  His  compositions  included  numerous 
comic  operas  such  as  El  Capitan,  The  Charlatan  and 
The  Bride  Elect;  six  suites  for  band,  and  many  fine 
marches  such  as  the  Washington  Post,  Semper  Fidclis, 
Liberty  Bell,  King  Cotton  and  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,  probably  the  most  popular  march  ever  written 
for  military  band. 

Sousaphone.  An  improved  helicon  made  by  C.  G. 
Conn  &  Company,  makers  of  band  instruments,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Philip  Sousa  in  1897 ;  the  instru- 
ment was  then  named  in  his  honor.  Its  wide  flaring 
bell,  which  may  be  turned  so  as  to  send  the  tone  in  any 
direction,  was  developed  in  1908. 

Sous-basse  (Fr.),  the  organ-stop  called  Contra- 
Bourdon. 

Soussmann,  Heinrich,  German  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.  25,  1796;  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1848;  first  flute  in  the  orchestra  of  the  imperial  opera  at 
St.  Petersburg.  His  works  include  a  concertino  for  flute 
and  orchestra,  quartets  for  flutes,  pieces  for  flute  and 
string  quartet,  pieces  for  two  flutes  and  piano,  other 
flute  pieces,  and  methods  for  flute  and  for  trumpet. 

Soutak,  an  Iranese  musical  toy.  A  spouted  jar  rather 
like  a  teapot  is  filled  with  water  and  sounds  are  produced 
by  blowing  through  the  spout. 

Southard,  Lucien  H.,  American  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Sharon,  Vt.,  Feb.  4,  1827;  died 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  10,  1881.  After  studying  at  Boston, 
he  became  school  music  supervisor  there  from  1851-58, 
taught  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  an  organist  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  fought,  and  was  wounded  in  the  Civil  War. 
In  1868  he  became  the  first  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  wrote 
interesting  glees,  church  music  and  organ  pieces,  as  well 
as  two  operas,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  which  his  wife  lost, 
and  Omano,  based  on  Beckford's  Vathek,  which  is  still 
extant. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  an  American  uni- 
versity, located  at  Dallas,  Tex. ;  it  is  endowed,  accredited 
and  supported  by  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  founded  in  1915,  offers  courses  in  theo- 
retical and  applied  music  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Public  School  Mu- 
sic, and  fine  arts  certificates..  Paul  van  Katwijk  is  the 
dean  and  director. 

Southgate,  Elsie,  English  violinist,  born  at  London, 
A  pupil  of  Sauret  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 


Music,  London,  she  made  her  London  debut  under  Sir 
H.  J.  Wood  at  a  Promenade  Concert,  later  giving  con- 
certs in  Germany  and  at  Paris.  The  late  Shah  of  Persia 
gave  her  a  Joseph  Guarnerius  violin. 

South  Mountain  Quartet,  contemporary  American 
string  quartet  founded  by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 


in  1924  at  the  South  Mountain  Colony,  Pittsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  plays  at  the  annual  music  festivals  held 
in  Pittsfield,  and  the  original  personnel  included  William 
Kroll,  first  violin,  Karl  Kraeuter,  second  violin,  Conrad 
Held,  viola,  and  Willem  Willecke,  leader  and  violon- 
cello. The  present  personnel  consists  of  Kathleen  Par- 
low,  first  violin,  Edwin  Ideler,  second  violin,  Conrad 
Held,  viola,  and  Willem  Wilelcke,  leader  and  violon- 
cello. 

South  Place  Quartet,  see  Saunders  Quartet. 

Souzu,  David  de,  Portuguese  composer  and  violon- 
cellist, born  Lisbon,  May  6,  1880;  pupil  of  Klengel  and 
Reger  at  Leipzig.  He  has  toured  in  England,  Germany 
and  Russia ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  piano  pieces, 
'cello  music  and  an  opera,  Suez. 

Soviet  Music  and  Composers,  see  Russian  Music. 

Sowerby,  Leo,  American  composer,  born  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  May  I,  1895.    At  an  early  age  he  was 
profoundly  influenced  in  favor  of  music  by  his  step- 
mother; his  first  instruction  came  from  a  local  piano 
teacher,  and  when  he  was  eleven  years -old  he  began  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  career  of  a  composer  by  study- 
ing harmony   and  theory   textbooks   without   an  in- 
structor.    By  the  time  he  reached  high-school  age  he 
had  progressed  far  in  the  study  of  theory,  and  had  done 
considerable  composition.    He  received  more  piano  in- 
struction in  Chicago,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  the- 
ory with  Arthur  O.  Anderson.    At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  decided  to  learn  organ  playing,  and  being  unable  to 
pay  the  small  fee  for  organ  practice,  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  organ  pedals  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  which  he 
placed  under  his  feet  at  the  piano  and  practiced  organ 
music  daily  in  this  curious  fashion.    He  memorized  a 
number  of  books  on  organ  construction,  thus  qualifying 
for  an  important  post  as  organist  in  Chicago.    His  first 
work  in  serious  composition,  a  concerto  for  the  violin, 
was  dismissed  as  of  no  consequence  by  the  critics.    Af- 
ter acting  as  a  bandmaster  during  the  World  War,  he 
returned  to  America  and  spent  two  years  at  composi- 
tion.   In  1921  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  founded  by 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome.    After  three  years  in 
Rome  he  produced  his  most  significant  orchestral  works, 
Prairie,  American  Rhapsody  and  Passacaglia  Interlude 
and  Fugue.    These  works  have  been  performed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  American  orchestras  and  two  num- 
bers in  jazz  idiom  were  featured  by  Paul  Whiteman. 
Among  his  orchestral  works  may  also  be  mentioned  Irish 
Washerwoman,  From  the  Northland,  Comes^  Autumn 
Time  (1916),  Florida  and  King  Estmere.    His  chamber 
music  includes  a  trio  for  flute,  violin  and  piano,  a  quin- 
tet for  wood-wind  instruments,  and  two  quartets.    A 
number  of  these  works  have  been  published,  also  a 
choral  composition  called  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal    Sow- 
erby's  orchestra  works  have  been  played  extensively  by 
important  orchestras.     He  has  written  four  concerti 
and  two  symphonies;  also  an  organ  concerto  recently 
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performed  by  E.  Power  Biggs  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Sowinsky,  Wojcech  Adalbert,  Ukrainian  pianist, 
teacher  and  historian,  born  at  Ladyzyn  about  1803; 
died  Paris,  Mar.  5,  1880;  pupil  of  Czerny,  Leidersdorf 
and  von  Seyfried.  After  touring  as  a  concert  pianist 
in  Italy,  in  1830  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  He 
published  a  history  of  ancient  and  modern  Polish  and 
Russian  music,  and  composed  operas,  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music,  and  piano  pieces. 

Sozzi,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Florence  about  1765 ;  died  about  1818.  A  pupil 
of  Nardini,  he  played  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  and  toured  extensively  in  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Russia.  His  compositions  include  forty 
caprices,  variations,  trios  and  quartets  for  strings,  three 
violin  duos,  and  Italian  airs  with  variations. 

Spaccini,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  writer,  born  at 
Modena  in  1570;  died  there  in  1636.  His  Cronana 
Modenese  throws  much  light  on  the  musical  activity  of 
his  city  during  his  era. 

Spaces,  the  interval  between  two  lines  or  leger-lines 
on  the  musical  staff . 

Spadina,  Stefano  N.,  middle  i8th  century  Italian 
violinist  and  composer.  Among  his  works  are  six  so- 
natas for  two  violins,  six  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass; 
and  twelve  Italian  minuets  for  two  violins  and  bass. 

Spaeth,  Sigmund,  American  music  critic  and  writer, 
born  Philadelphia,  Apr.  10,  1885.  He  took  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  Princeton  University  with  the  thesis  Milton's 
Knowledge  of  Music,  which  was  published  in  1914. 
After  teaching  ensemble  playing  at  Asheville  School, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  acted  as  music  critic  for  several  daily  papers.  In 
1922  he  became  a  radio  commentator  on  music  and 
achieved  great  popularity  for  his  interesting  topics  and 
terse  remarks.  He  has  also  published  several  books  of 
a  popular  nature  on  musical  subjects. 

Spagna,  Arcangelo,  early  i8th  century  Italian  poet ; 
lived  at  Rome.  He  wrote  texts  for  thirty-one  oratorios. 

Spagnoletti,  P.,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Cremona  in 
1768;  died  London,  Sept.  23,  1834;  concertmaster  of 
the  King's  Theatre  orchestra,  London,  for  nearly  30 
years.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  introduced  to  the 
director  of  the  Naples  Conservatory  as  a  promising 
pupil,  whereupon  the  director  placed  an  elaborate  com- 
position before  the  young  aspirant,  who  it  is  said  to 
have  amazed  his  auditors  by  playing  the  piece  at  sight 
with  the  music  turned  upside  down.  Paganini  insisted 
that  he  occupy  the  post  of  concertmaster  when  the  great 
wizard  played  in  London.  He  was  pre-eminently  an 
orchestral  player  rather  than  a  virtuoso. 

Spagnoletto  (also  Spynolet),  a  title  used  for  a  dance 
in  a  1 7th  century  English  manuscript. 

Spagnoli,  Guido,  Italian  composer,  born  Imola,  Dec. 
12,  1896.  A  pupil  of  Alfano,  he  became  a  teacher  of 
counterpoint  at  the  Musical  Lyceum,  Bologna.  His 


works  include  a  symphonic  suite,  sonatas  for  piano  and 
for  violin,  and  other  large  compositions. 

Spahn,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Frankfort, 
Feb.  19,  1878;  his  works  include  humorous  music, 
couplets,  choruses  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Spahr,  Arnold,  Swiss  choral  director,  vocal  teacher 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Riga,  Dec.  23,  1878;  his 
works  include  cantatas  and  choruses,  and  a  collection  of 
songs  for  children. 

Spain-Dunk,  Susan,  English  choral  director,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  London  in  1885.  Her  com- 
positions include  a  symphonic  poem,  an  overture,  cham- 
ber music  and  violin  pieces. 

Spalding,  Albert,  American  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Chicago,  Illinois,  Aug.  15,  1888.  He  studied  the 
violin  with  Buitrago  in  New  York,  Chiti  in  Florence, 
Lefort  in  Paris,  and  at  the  Bologna  Conservatory,  mak- 
ing his  debut  with  great  success  at  Paris  in  1905.  He 
then  toured  France,  Germany  and  England,  before  mak- 
ing his  American  debut  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1908;  a  tour  of  the  United  States  followed, 
succeeded  by  visits  to  Egypt,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Russia  and  Scandinavia.  In  1912  he  again  made  an 
American  tour ;  during  the  World  War  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  as  an  ar- 
tillery observation  officer  in  France  and  Italy.  Since  the 
close  of  the  War  he  has  toured  extensively  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  appearing  with  the  lead- 
ing orchestras  on  both  continents.  He  has  also  attracted 
attention  as  a  composer,  his  works  including  two  violin 
concertos,  a  violin  and  piano  sonata,  a  suite  for  violin 
and  piano,  Etchings  for  violin  and  piano,  a  Theme  and 
Variations  for  orchestra,  four  Serious  Pieces  for  piano, 
numerous  violin  solos  including  the  popular  Alabama 
and  some  songs. 

Spalding,  Eva  Ruth,  contemporary  English  com- 
poser. She  has  written  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin, 
and  a  quartet. 

Spalding,  Walter  Raymond,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  May  22, 
1865.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  sang  in  a  choir, 
and  when  eleven  could  play  the  organ.  He  studied  with 
S.  B.  Whitney  and  W.  A.  Locke,  and  after  graduating 
from  Harvard  University  in  1887,  where  he  had  studied 
music  with  John  Knowles  Paine,  took  a  post-graduate 
course  there,  and  received  a  musical  degree.  He  then 
taught  in  Southboro,"  Massachusetts,  and  from  1892-95 
studied  in  Paris  with  Guilmant  and  Widor,  and  in 
Munich  with  Rheinberger  and  Thuille.  He  then  became 
assistant  to  Professor  Paine  at  Harvard  University  in 
1903,  and  iti  1906  succeeded  Paine  as  head  of  the  music 
division.  He  was  also  music  instructor. at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, arid  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  He  is  the  author  of  Tonal 
Counterpoint }  Modern  Harmony  (with  Arthur  Foote), 
and  Music,  an  Art  and  a  Language. 
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Spalwingk,  Gustav,  Latvian  theater  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Riga,  Dec.  23,  1878;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  an  oratorio  and  songs  for 
the  lute. 

Spangenberg,  Cyriak,  German  writer,  born  Nord- 
hausen,  Jan.  17,  1528;  died  Strassburg,  Feb.  10,  1604; 
son  of  Johannes  Spangenberg.  He  wrote  an  important 
treatise  on  music  and  the  meistersingers. 

Spangenberg,  Heinrich,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Darmstadt,  May  24,  1861 ;  died  there,  Sept. 
27,  1925.  A  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and  Gradener,  he  be- 
came chorusmaster  at  the  opera  and  teacher  in  the  Con- 
servatory at  Mayence,  later  founding  his  own  conserva- 
tory at  Wiesbaden.  He  wrote  operas,  a  suite  for  violin 
and  piano,  organ  music,  piano  pieces,  male  choruses  and 
songs. 

Spangenberg,  Johannes,  German  composer  and 
theorist,  born  Hardegsen,  Hanover,  Mar.  30,  1484;  died 
Eisleben,  June  13,  1550.  He  wrote  Lutheran  church 
songs,  and  also  an  elementary  treatise  on  theory. 

Spani,  Hina,  Argentine  soprano,  born  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1897.  After  studying  locally  and  winning  a 
number  of  prizes,  she  made  her  debut  in  1917  at  La 
Scala  and  sang  at  Puccini's  funeral,  with  Toscanini  di- 
recting, at  Milan  Cathedral. 

Spanich,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Lahr,  Baden, 
Nov.  8,  1892.  Among  his  works  are  an  opera,  three 
symphonies,  a  piano  concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello 
concerto,  an  orchestral  concerto,  chamber  music,  an  or- 
gan suite,  choruses  and  songs. 

Spanisches  Kreuz  (Ger.),  double  sharp;  literally 
"Spanish  cross." 

Spanish  Chamber  Music.    Interest  in  ensemble  mu- 
sic first  manifested  itself  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century;  sonatas  by  Italian  composers  for  two  violins 
and  bass  were  played  in  private  houses  and  Spanish 
composers  were  also  writing  considerable  chamber  mu- 
sic.    Joseph  Hernando  composed  six  string  trios  in 
1751 ;  Manuel  Canales'  six  string  quartets,  published  at 
Madrid  about  1770,  were:  probably  the  first  works  in 
this  form  written  by  a  Spanish  composer.    Luis  Mison 
composed  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass,  and 
Carlos  Ordonez,  a  Spaniard  residing  in  Austria,  wrote 
a  large  number  of  chamber  works  for  string  quartets 
and  other  instrumental  combinations.    Esteban  Araciel, 
residing  in  Milan,  composed  two  viola  quintets  and  trios 
for  violin,  viola  and  guitar.    Other  composers  of  cham- 
ber music  at  the  time  were  Canada,  Cobalt  de  Ataide  y 
Portugal  and  the  brothers  Juan  and  Manual  Pla.    Boc- 
cherini  came  to  Spain  about  1768,  and  introduced  cham- 
ber music  in  the  style  of  Haydn  at  the  court  of  the 
Infante  Don  Luis.    A  great  part  of  his  music  was  writ- 
ten at  the  villa  of  the  Infante  at  Arenas  de  San  Pedro. 
Antonio  Soler  wrote  six  quintets  for  strings  and  harpsi- 
chord along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Haydn.    The  French 
invasion  in  1808.  and  the  resulting  period  of  more  than 
seventy  years  of  uncertainty  left  little  time  or  inclination 


for  the  cultivation  of  such  a  gentle  art  as  chamber  music. 
During  the  igth  century,  Spanish  composers  wrote  a 
few  chamber  works;  among  them  were  Arriago,  Al- 
meida, Pedrell,  Ruperto  Chapi,  and  Tomas  Breton. 
Early  in  the  2Oth  century,  a  genuine  interest  in  the  art 
developed;  interest  in  Beethoven's  later  works  in  this 
form  was  fostered  by  Cecilio  de  Roda  and  Joaquin  Tev- 
rina  composed  many  works  of  this  character.  Among 
the  modern  Spanish  composers  of  chamber  music  are 
Enrique  Granados,  Conrado  del  Campo,  Oscar  Espla, 
Adolfo  Salazar,  Ernesto  Halffter  and  Manuel  de  Falla. 
Spanish  Hour,  The,  see  Heure  espagnole,  L\ 
Spanish  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Mur 
sical. 

Spanish  Symphony,  see  Symphonie  Espagnole 
(Solo). 

Spanjaard,  Martin,  Dutch  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Borne,  July  30,  1892;  he  has  written  symphonic 
poems,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Spannhof,  Otto,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Harvesse,  Brunswick,  June  8,  1882;  his  works  include 
symphonic  poems,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Spano,  Donat  Antonio,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
composer ;  pupil  of  Giovanni  de  Macque ;  lived  at 
Naples.  He  wrote  numerous  madrigals. 

Spanuth,  August,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Brinkum,  Hanover,  Mar.  15,  1857;  died 
Berlin,  Jan.  9,  1920;  pupil  of  Heymann  and  Raff. 
After  his  debut,  in  1874,  he  taught  in  Coblenz  and 
Bremen.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1886, 
teaching  thereafter  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College. 
Later  he  went  to  New  York  as  critic  on  a  German-lan- 
guage newspaper.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  became  an 
instructor  at  Stern's  Conservatory  and  editor  of  a  mu- 
sical journal.  He  wrote  exercises  for  piano,  songs  and 
piano  pieces,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Scharwenka,  a 
piano  method.  He  translated  Enrico  Caruso's  How  to 
Sing  into  German. 

Spanuth,  Nikolaus,  German  church  musician  and 
composer,  born  Treisbach,  Dec.  22,  1901 ;  he  has  written 
passion  music,  songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Spargur,  John  Mitchell,  American  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1879.  After  study- 
ing under  Max  Schwartz  and  Carl  Hild  he  became  an 
orchestra  leader  with  the  Ben  Greet  Players,  later  play- 
ing with  and  becoming  concertmaster  of  New  York  or- 
chestras. He  conducted  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  in 
1908-09,  founded  and  conducted  the  Seattle  Philhar- 
monic in  1911,  and  has  also  conducted  festivals  and 
operas. 

Spark,  William,  English  composer,  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  writer,  born  Exeter,  Oct.  28,  1823 ;  died 
Leeds,  June  1 6,  1897;  pupil  of  Sebastian  Wesley.  Ac- 
tive in  the  musical  life  of  Leeds,  he  became,  in  1861, 
borough  organist  there,  a  post  which  he  still  held  at  his 
death.  His  compositions  include  an  oratorio,  cantatas, 
church  music,  glees,  songs  and  organ  pieces.  He  wrote 
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several  books  on  musical  subjects  and  also  edited  an 
organists'  periodical. 

Sparkes,  Lenora,  English  soprano,  born  at  Bristol, 
She  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and 
also  in  Italy,  joining  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  in  1908,  and  achieved  fame  on  the  concert  stage 
and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  parts  of  Musetta  and 
Micaela. 

Sparman,  Helen,  igth  century  American  writer ;  her 
works  include  Lessons  in  Audition,  and  An  Attempt  at 
an  Analysis  of  Music. 

Sparry,  Josef,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Graz,  Apr.  28,  1715;  died  Kremsmiinster,  Apr. 
5,  1767.  A  Benedictine  monk,  he  conducted  the  music 
at  the  monastery  of  Kremsmiinster  for  some  twenty, 
years.  He  wrote  church  music  and  a  musical  jest  called 
Bacchanaliorum  finis. 

Spassapensiero  (It.),  jew's-harp. 

Spasshaft  (Ger.),  scherzando,  merry. 

Spataro  (Spadaro,  Spadarius),  Giovanni,  Italian 
composer,  conductor  and  theorist,  born  at  Bologna  about 
1458;  died  there  in  1540;  pupil  of  Ramis  de  Pareira; 
choirmaster  at  San  Petronio's  Church,  Bologna,  from 
1512-40,  he  wrote  church  music,  of  which  only  one.mass 
has  survived,  and  a  learned  treatise  on  the  fifth. 

Spath,  Andreas,  German  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  Rossach,  near  Coburg,  Oct.  9,  1792 ; 
died  Gotha,  Apr.  26,  1876.  He  wrote  choral,  operatic 
and  instrumental  works. 

Spath,  Franz  Jacob,  German  organ  and  piano 
builder,  born  in  1714;  died  July  23,  1798.  Working  at 
Regensburg,  he  made  excellent  instruments.  His  pianos 
were  specially  prized ;  Mozart  used  one. 

Spath,  Johann,  late  I7th  century  German  composer 
and  organist.  Cathedral  organist  at  Augsburg,  he  pub- 
lished in  1693  a  large  collection  of  organ  and  piano 
works. 

Spath,  Johann  Adam,  German  composer  and  choir- 
master, born  Anspach,  Dec.  9,  1742;  died  there,  Sept. 
29,  1794.  He  wrote  songs,  many  of  which  became 
popular. 

Spazier,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  composer  and 
writer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  20,  1761;  died  Leipzig,  Jan, 
19,  1805;  he  composed  many  songs,  some  of  which 
achieved  considerable  popularity,  and  also  wrote  and 
edited  numerous  works  on  musical  subjects. 

Speaight,  Joseph,  English  composer  and  violinist, 
born  London,  Oct.  24,  1868 ;  studied  under  his  father,  a 
professional  musician,  and  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music,  London,  under  Pauer  and  Morgan.  His  com- 
positions include  two  symphonies,  three  symphonic 
poems,  two  orchestral  suites,  a  piano  concerto  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Speaks,  Oley,  American  concert  baritone,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  June  28, 
1876.  After  studying  at  New  York  under  C.  Dufft, 
J.  A.  Galloway,  Emma  Thursby,  M.  Spicker  and  W. 


Macfarlane,  he  became  soloist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Divine  Paternity  and  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New 
York.  A  well-known  recitalist  and  teacher,  he  has  pub- 
lished about  a  hundred  songs,  including  the  very  popular 
On  the  Road  to  Mandday,  Morning  and  Sylvia,  as  well 
as  part  songs  and  anthems. 

Spech,  Janos,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Presburg, 
July  6,  1768;  died  at  Vienna.  Musical  director  at  a 
theater  in  Pest,  he  later  went  to  Paris.  He  wrote  operas, 
cantatas,  overtures,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
vocal  works. 

Specht,  Karl,  German  choral  director,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  pedagogue,  born  Cassel,  Nov.  10,  1870;  he 
has  composed  choruses  and  songs  and  has  written  peda* 
gogical  articles. 

Specht,  Richard,  Austrian  teacher,  writer  and  critic, 
born  Vienna,  Dec.  7,  1870;  died  there,  Mar.  18,  1932. 
He  wrote  studies  on  Mahler,  Strauss  and  Brahms. 

Spechtzhart,  Hugo,  see  Hugo  von  Reutlingen. 

Speckner,  Anna  Barbara,  German  cembalist,  born 
Munich,  Oct.  20,  1902 ;  she  has  made  extended  concert 
tours  in  many  countries. 

Spec,  Friedrich  (von  Langenfeld),  German  Jesuit 
poet  and  composer  of  songs,  born  Kaiserswerth-on- 
Rhine,  Feb.  25,  1591 ;  died  Trier,  Aug.  7,  1635. 

Speelman,  Simon,  Dutch  violinist,  violist  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Amsterdam  in  1851 ;  pupil  of  Franz 
Coenen.  He  played  in  the  Amsterdam  and  Manchester 
orchestras,  led  the  violas  in  the  Halle  orchestra,  con- 
ducted the  North  Pier  Orchestra  at  Blackpool  and  was 
violist  in  the  Brodsky  Quartet. 

Speer,  Charlton  Templeman,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist, piano  teacher  and  musical  director,  born  Chelten- 
ham, Nov.  21,  1859;  died  in  1921. 

Speer,  Daniel,  German  composer  of  sacred  music 
and  cantor;  born  at  Breslau,  about  1623;  died,  after 
1692. 

Speer,  William  Henry,  English  composer,  organist 
and  choirmaster,  born  London,  Nov.  9,  1863 ;  died  May 
21,  1937. 

Speidel,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  piano  teacher 
and  music  director,  born  Ulm,  Sept.  3,  1826 ;  died  Stutt- 
gart, Oct.  13,  1899. 

Speier,  Wilhelm,  se'e  Speyer,  Wilhelm. 

Speiser,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Aachen,  June  3,  1873.  His  works  include 
operettas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Spelman,  Timothy  Mather,  American  composer, 
born  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Jan.  21,  1891.  He  studied 
with  H.  R.  Shelley  in  New  York,  and  with  Walter  R. 
Spalding  and  Edward  Burlingame  Hill  while  a  student 
at  Harvard  University.  He  then  went  to  Europe  on  a 
Harvard  Naumburg  scholarship,  and  studied  with  W. 
Courvoisier  at  the  Munich  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions include  the  stage  works  The  Sunken  City,  a  panto- 
mime The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  La  Magnified,  operas 
The  Sea  Rovers  and  Babalcan,  the  orchestral-  works 
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Christ  and  the  Blind  Man,  Barbaresque*,  Eclogue  and 
Saints'  Days;  the  choral  cantata  Litany  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Pervigilium  Veneris;  as  well  as  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  works  and  songs.  His  Symphony  in  G  minor 
has  been  presented  in  Rochester  and  in  1937  he  com- 
pleted a  symphonic  poem  Dawn  in  the  Woods. 

Spemann,  Adolf,  German  publisher  and  dealer  in 
musical  publications  at  Stuttgart,  born  Mentone,  Mar. 
12,  1886. 

Spena,  Lorenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Naples 
in  1874.  He  founded  the  Conservatory  dementi  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1907.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonic works,  chamber  music,  piano  and  violin  and 
piano  works. 

Spence,  Mrs.  Sarah,  igth  century  English  writer  on 
music ;  author  of  An  Instruction  to  the  Science  of  Har- 
mony, published  in  1810. 

Spencer,  Allen,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1870;  pupil 
of  E.  H.  and  W.  H.  Sherwood  and  P.  C.  Lutkin; 
teacher  at  the  American  Conservatory,  Chicago,  111.  He 
has  played  with  orchestras  and  in  recitals  through  the 
Middle  West,  making  a  specialty  of  novelties  and  has 
published  Forty  Lessons  for  a  Teacher  of  Beginners 
and  a  few  piano  pieces. 

Spencer,  Eleanor,  American  pianist,  born  Chicago, 
Nov.  30,  1890,  pupil  of  William  Mason,  Harold  Bauer, 
Theodore  Leschetizky  and  others.  She  made  her  debut 
at  London  in  1910,  played  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Nikisch  and  has  toured  through  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany.  She  visited  the  United 
States  in  1913. 

Spencer,  Fannie  Morris,  igth  century  American 
composer,  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Her  compositions 
include  anthems,  hymns  and  songs. 

Spencer,  James,  contemporary  American  composer 
and  teacher;  head  of  the  music  department  of  Adrian 
College,  Adrian,  Mich.  Among  his  compositions  is 
Song  of  Solomon,  a  lyrical  fantasy  in  eight  scenes  for 
full  orchestra  and  voices. 

Spencer,  S.  Reid,  American  organist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  30,  1877;  pupil  of 
P.  C.  Lutkin;  teacher  at  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Music  and  at  the  German  Conservatory  in 
New  York.  Among  his  works  are  a  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimittis  for  eight-part  chorus  and  solos,  women's 
choruses,  organ  music,  songs,  articles  for  musical 
journals  and  a  textbook  of  harmony. 

Spencer,  Vernon,  English  concert  pianist,  teacher, 
lecturer  and  composer,  born  Durham,  Oct.  10,  1875  > 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  taught  at  Leip- 
zig.   He  has  taught  also  in  London,  Berlin  and  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  edited  "The  Music  Student." 
Spencer  Dyke  Quartet,  see  Dyke  Quartet. 
Spendiaroff,   Alexander   Prokofiewitsch,    Russian 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Kharkoff,  Nov.  I,  1871 ; 
died  Eriwan,  May  7,  1928 ;  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff . 


He  received  his  early  education  in  Simferopol,  Crimea, 
cultivating  the  art  of  painting.  At  the  University  of 
Moscow  he  played  the  violin  in  the  orchestra  and  was 
advised  by  the  conductor  Klenovsky  to  study  composi- 
tion. His  works  include  orchestral  works,  choruses, 
ballads,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Spengel,  Julius  Heinrich,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist,*. vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Hamburg,  June 
12,  1853. 

Spengler,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Kassel, 
July  2,  1840;  died  there,  Dec.  28,  1909.  His  works 
include  orchestral,  piano  and  vocal  music. 

Spenser,  William,  English  operetta  composer,  born 
in  1852;  died  St.  David's,  Dec.  16,  1933.  His  best 
known  work  was  The  Little  Tycoon. 

Speranza,  Giovanni  Antonio,  Italian  operatic  com- 
poser, born  at  Mantua  in  1812;  died  at  Milan  in  1850. 

Sperger,  Johann  Mathias,  German  composer  and 
contra-bass  player,  died  Ludwigslust,  May  13,  1812. 

Sperling,  Theo  Albrecht,  German  violist,  theater 
conductor,  military  band  leader,  choral  director  and 
composer  of  dances,  born  Mannheim,  July  17,  1884. 

Sperontes  (pseudonym  of  Johann  Sigismund 
Scholze),  German  composer,  born  at  Lobendau  in 
1705 ;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  12,  1750. 

Speyer,  Lady,  see  Stosch,  Leonora  von. 

Speyer  (Speier),  Wilhelm,  German  concert  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  Offenbach,  June  21,  1790;  died 
there,  Apr.  5,  1878;  pupil  of  Franzl,  Andre  and  Baillot; 
friend  of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  He  was  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  Frankfurt  Festival  of  1838,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  the  Mozart  Scholarship  was  es- 
tablished. He  wrote  songs,  chamber  music  and  male 
choruses. 

Spezzaferri,  Giovanni,  Italian  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Lecce,  Sept.  n,  1888.  His  works 
include  operas,  a  symphony,  symphonic  poems,  cham- 
ber music  and  piano  pieces. 

Spezzato  (It.),  broken;  divided. 

Spialek,  Hans,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1894.  His  tone  poem,  The  Tall  City,  had  its  premiere 
in  1934  at  the  Annual  Festival  of  American  Music  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  under 
Howard  Hanson. 

Spianato  (It.),  level,  even,  smooth. 

Spiccato  (It.),  detached;  separated;  applied  to  a  type 
of  staccato  on  the  violin  family,  differing  from  the  sal- 
tato  in  using  the  wrist  stroke  throughout,  for  each  de- 
tached note. 

Spicer,  Earle,  contemporary  Canadian  baritone,  born 
at  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.  He  made  his  debut  at  London 
in  1923.  He  has  appeared  with  the  London,  Toronto 
and  New  York  symphony  orchestras,  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  of  Toronto,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston,  and  at  the  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Festival. 
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SPICKER— SPINA 


Spicker,  Max,  German  theatre  and  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Aug.  16,  1858; 
died  New  York,  Oct.  15,  1912 ;  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Rich- 
ter  and  others.  He  conducted  theatre  orchestras  in 
Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Pots- 
dam and  the  Beethoven  Male  Chorus  in  New  York;  was 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Conservatory,  taught  theory  at 
the  National  Conservatory,  New  York,  and  directed  the 
choir  of  Temple  Emanuel.  His  compositions  include  a 
suite  for  orchestra,  a  cantata  and  other  choral  works  and 
services  for  the  synagogue. 

Spiegelberg,  Paul,  German  choral  director,  teacher 

and  composer  for  the  zither,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  12,  1859. 

Spiegelkanon  (Ger.),  a  canon  which  can  be  played 

backwards;  that  is,  as  it  appears  when  held  before  a 

mirror. 

Spiehs,  Hermann  J.,  Austrian  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Navis,  Oct.  5,  1893.     His  works  include 
instrumental  music,  choruses  and  songs. 
Spiel  (Ger.),  play;  style  of  playing. 
Spielart  (Ger.),  a  style  or  method  of  playing;  touch 
(on  a  keyboard  instrument). 
Spielbar  (Ger.),  playable. 

Spielberg,  Irina  M.,  see  MiktaschewskaiorSpielberg, 
Irina. 

Spielleute  (Ger.),  wandering  fiddlers  of  the  middle 
ages ;  also  the  drummers  and  fif  ers  of  'a  military  band. 
Spieloper  (Ger.),  light  opera,  comic  opera. 
Spielter,  Hermann,  German  music  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Bremen,  Apr.  26,  1860;  died  Nov. 
10,  1925;  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.    He  was 
music  director  in  Schwelm  and  Bremerhaven  and,  in 
1894,  became  conductor  of  the  Beethoven  Male  Chorus 
in  New  York.    Among  his  compositions  are  an  oper- 
etta, cantatas,  choruses,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Spier,  La  Salle,  contemporary  American  composer. 
His  Impressions  of  the  Bowery  had  its  world  premiere 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Hans  Kindler. 

Spier,  Rosa,  Dutch  concert  harpist  and  teacher,  born 
The  Hague,  Nov.  7,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Otto  Miiller;  con- 
servatory teacher  at  The  Hague  and  Rotterdam.  She 
founded  the  Dutch  Instrumental  Quartet. 

Spiering,  Theodore,  American  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  St.  Louis,  Sept.  5,  1871 ;  died  Munich, 
Aug.  n,  1925;  pupil  of  Schradieck  and  Joachim.  A 
member  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  he  or- 
ganized his  own  quartet,  with  which  he  toured  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  playing  over  four  hundred 
concerts  and  introducing  many  works  of  the  then  mod- 
ern French  school.  He  was  concertmaster  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Mahler.  Besides 
composing  studies  for  violin  and  songs,  he  was  co- 
editor  with  R.  Ganz  of  many  classic  and  modern  violin 
works. 

Spies,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Weidenau,  Feb.  16,  1890;  studied  in  Cologne  and 


Mannheim.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral, 
orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Spies,  Ernst,  contemporary  German  composer, 
whose  published  works  include  a  string  quartet  and  a 
serenade  for  piano  and  violin. 

Spies,  Fritz,  German  concert  accompanist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  10,  1894.  His  works 
include  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Spies,  Hermine,  German  concert  contralto,  born  near 
Weibburg,  Feb.  25,  1857;  died  Wiesbaden,  Feb.  26, 

1893- 

Spies,  Leo,  German  ballet  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Moscow,  June  4,  1899.  His  works  include  stage 
music,  ballet  music  and  a  string  orchestra  suite. 

Spiess,  Ernst,  German  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  1830;  died  Karlsruhe,  Dec.  15,  1905.  His 
works  include  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Spiess,  Hermann,  Austrian  choirmaster,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  composer,  born  Rommerskirchen, 
June  6,  1865;  a  priest  and  choirmaster  of  Salzburg 
Cathedral.  He  has  composed  church  music  and  songs. 

Spiess,  Johann  Martin,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1696;  died  Berne, 
June  4,  1772.  He  composed  sacred  vocal  works. 

Spiess,  Meinrad,  German  composer  and  musical  di- 
rector, born  Honsolgen,  Aug.  24,  1683;  died  monastery 
of  Yrsee,  July  12,  1761. 

Spigl,  Friedrich,  Austrian  song  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  librettist,  arranger  and  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Vienna,  Jan.  15,  1860;  pupil  of  Dachs, 
Bruckner  and  Krenn.  He  wrote  operatic  texts  for 
works  of  Schulz-Beuthen  and  Vianna  da  Motta  and 
piano  instruction  works.  A  piano  method  in  which  he 
collaborated  with  E.  Horak  was  symptomatic  of  the 
development  wrought  by  Bulow  and  H.  Riemann  in 
piano  technic.  He  made  piano  arrangements  of  orches- 
tral works  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Hummel. 

Spigliatezza  (It.),  agility,  dexterity. 

Spilcker,  Max,  German  operatic  baritone  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Aug.  6,  1893.  His  works  include 
ballets,  operettas  and  songs. 

Spilka,  Frantisek,  Czech  composer,  teacher  nad  con- 
ductor, born  in  Stekfia,  Nov.  13,  1887;  pupil  of  M. 
Battke.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral, 
piano  and  operatic  works. 

Spiller,  Adalbert,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Hermannsdorf,  Oct.  10,  1846;  died  Siegburg-on- 
Rhine,  Mar.  5,  1904;  studied  in  Berlin.  He  composed 
piano,  choral  and  operatic  works. 

Spilling,  Robert,  German  pianist,  theatre  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Feb.  8, 1907.  He  com- 
posed an  opera,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Spina  (Lat),  quill  of  a  spinet  or  instrument  of  simi- 
lar character. 
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SPINA,  CARL— SPITZNER,  ALFRED 


Spina,  Carl  Anton,  Austrian  music-publisher,  suc- 
cessor of  the  Diabellis  in  the  famous  Vienna  firm.  He 
was  especially  active  in  the  publication  of  Schubert's 
works,  many  of  whose  manuscripts  he  acquired  from 
his  predecessors.  Chief  among  these  were  the  octet, 
quintet  in  C,  three  quartets,  overtures,  the  B  minor 
symphony,  etc.,  all  in  score.  Spina's  enthusiasm  for 
Schubert  is  said  to.  have  been  not  merely  that  of  a  pub- 
lisher, but  was  born  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  a  great 
composer,  together  with  a  desire  to  foster  and  promote 
art  works  of  enduring  value. 

Spinaccino,  Francesco,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer,  lutenist  and  writer  of  a  tablature. 

Spindelflote,  an  8  ft.  and  higher  half -covered  labial 
organ-stop;  the  name  refers  to  its  shape. 

Spindler,  Franz  Stanislaus,  German  composer, 
singer  and  conductor,  born  at  Steingaden  in  1759;  died 
Strassburg,  Sept.  8,  1819.  He  composed  operatic  works. 

Spindler,  Fritz,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Lobenstein,  Nov.  24,  1817;  died  Lossnitz, 
Dec.  26,  1905 ;  pupil  o£  Schneider  at  Dessau.  He  wrote 
a  great  quantity  of  facile  and  graceful  piano  pieces, 
useful  for  teaching  purposes. 

Spindler,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Schwarzenbach,  Feb.  3,  1870. 

Spindler,  Max,  German  pianist  'and  conductor,  born 
Plauen,  Jan.  9,  1883. 

Spinelli,  Niccola,  Italian  composer,  born  Turin,  July 
29,  1865 ;  died  Rome,  Oct.  17,  1906;  pupil  of  Serrao  at 
the  Naples  Conservatory.  In  1890  an  opera  of  his  won 
second  prize  after  Mascagni's  Cavalleria  Rusticana  in 
a  competition  instituted  by  Sonzongno.  His  second  and 
last  opera  had  considerable  success  at  Cologne,  1894, 
Rome,  1895,  and  elsewhere. 

Spinet,  a  name  applied  to  the  smaller  form  of  the 
harpsichord.  Its  form  was  rectangular,  polygonal  or 
harp  shaped.  Ordinarily  there  was  but  one  string  to  a 
key,  therefore  the  tone  was  soft ;  the  compass  was  about 
four  octaves.  Most  spinets  had  no  legs,  but  were  set 
upon  a  table  or  some  style  of  frame. 

Spineti,  Giovanni,  Italian  piano  builder  for  whom 
the  spinet  was  named.  He  was  living  at  Venice  in 
1503- 

Spiridio,  Berthold,  German  composer;  died  after 
1683;  a  Carmelite  in  the  Cloister  of  St.  Theodor  at 
Bamberg.  His  works  include  organ  and  composition 
methods  and  hymns  with  instruments. 

Spirito,  Spiritoso  (It.),  with  spirit;  with  animation 
and  energy. 

Spitta,  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, was  born  Wittingen,  Jan.  10,  1852 ;  died  Gottin- 
gen,  June  8,  1924;  brother  of  Johann  August  Philipp 
Spitta ;  professor  at  Strassburg  University  and  one  of 
the  publishers  of  an  important  monthly  magazine  on 
church  music,  He  wrote  books  on  the  liturgical  music 
of  evangelical  churches. 
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Spitta,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Strass- 
burg, Mar.  19,  1902;  son  of  Friedrich  Spitta.  His 
works  include  chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  cantatas 
and  choruses. 

Spitta,  Julius  August  Philipp,  German  musicologist 
and  biographer,  born  at  Wechold,  near  Hoya,  Hanover, 
Dec.  27,  1841;  died  at  Berlin,  Apr.  13,  ,1894.  He 
studied  philology  at  Gottingen  University,  later  teaching 
at  Reval,  Sondershausen  and  Leipzig.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Leipzig  Bach  Society;  in  1875  he 
became  professor  of  musical  history,  at  Berlin  Univer- 
sity and  was  made  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  During  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  musical  history  at  the  Berlin  Royal  School 
for  Higher  Musical  Education  (Hochschule),  of  which 
he  became  director  in  1882.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  "Denkmaler  deutscher  Tonkunst"  and 
was  associate  editor  of  the  "Vierteljahrsschrift  fur 
Musikwissenschaft."  His  principal  literary  work  was 
a  monumental  biography  of  Bach,  an  authoritative  trea- 
tise, the  foundation  of  all  research  and  criticism  on 
Bach.  He  also  wrote  important  articles  on  Schumann, 
Spontini,  and  Homilius.  In  the  field  of  musical  editing, 
he  prepared  a  fine  critical  edition  of  the  organ  works 
of  Buxtehude,  and  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Heinrich  Schiitz.  In  addition  to  all  these  labors,  he  was 
eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  numbering  among  his 
pupils  Sandberger,  Seffert,  Vogel,  Krebs  and  Com- 
barieu. 

Spitta,  Klara,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Odessa,  May  9,  1886 ;  niece  of  Johann  August  Philipp 
Spitta  and  pupil  of  E.  von  Bohnanyi. 

Spittel,  Wilhelm,  German  court  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Molsdorf,  Feb.  23,  1838;  died 
Gotha,  Feb.  8,  1897.  He  composed  piano  pieces,  organ 
works  and  songs. 

Spittler,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Apr. 
28,  1903,  His  works  include  an  organ  passacaglia, 
piano  music  for  two  and  four  hands,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Spitze  (Ger.),  at  the  point  of  the  bow;  abbre- 
viated sp. 

Spitzer,  Louis,  see  Hegyesi,  Louis. 

Spitzflote,  an  8  ft.  and  higher  labial  organ-stop, 
named  from  spire-like  shape  of  its  pipes. 

Spitzharfe  (It.  Arpanetta,  Ger.  Gliigelharfe}.  A 
triangular  shaped  harp  or  a  psaltery  constructed  so  as 
to  be  set  upright  on  a  table.  The  strings  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  sets,  and  the  instrument  was  played  with 
both  hands  like  a  lyre.  It  was  also  known  as  the 
Davidharfe, 

Spitzrriuller-Harmersbach,  Alexander,  Austrian 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  22,  1894,  His  works  in- 
clude a  sinfonietta,  marching  songs,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  songs  and  film  music. 

Spitzner,  Alfred,  German  violist  and  composer  of  ac- 
cordion studies;  died  Dresden,  Sept.  20,  1928. 


SPITZNER,  ERNST— SPONTINI 


Spitzner,  Ernst  Oswald,  contemporary  German  com- 
poser, conductor,  violinist  and  teacher,  born  at  A.uer- 
bach;  pupil  of  Schwendemann,  Kliebert  and  Hermann 
Ritter.  He  has  conducted  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  has 
composed  works  including  chamber  music  and  music 
for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Spitzquinte,  a  2%  ft.  organ-stop  sounding  the 
Twelfth  of  the  Spitzflote. 

Spitzviolgeige  (Ger.),  a  pit 

Spivakowsky,  Abraham  Michailovitsch,  Russian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Kharkov  in  1887; 
pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  Wihtol,  Liadoff  and  Glazou- 
noff.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral,  in- 
strumental, orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Spivakowsky,  Jascha,  Russian  pianist,  born  in 
Kiev,  Aug.  31,  1896;  pupil  of  Meyer-Mahr  in  Berlin. 

Spivakowsky,  Tossy,  Russian  concert  violinist,  born 
Odessa,  Dec.  10,  1907. 

Spoel,  Arnold,  Dutch  composer,  baritone  singer, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Dordrecht,  Dec.  26, 
1859;  pupil  of  Wilhelmina  Gips,  Karl  Schneider  and 
Gustav  Engel. .  His  works  include  songs,  vocal  exercises 
and  a  choral  method. 

Spofford,  Grace  Harriet,  contemporary  American 
music  educator,  born  Haverhill,  Mass.  She  became  a 
piano  teacher  in  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  in 
1913,  and  has  since  been  active  in  New  York  City  as 
associate  director  of  the  New  York  College  of  Music. 

Spofforth,  Reginald,  English  composer  of  glees, 
born  at  Southwell  in  1770;  died  Brompton,  Sept*  8, 
1827.  Among  his  glees  are  Hail,  smiling  morn,  How 
calm  the  evening,  Come,  bounteous  May,  Health  to  my 
dear  and  Mark'd  you  her  eye? 

Spohr,  Louis  (Ludwig),  German  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Brunswick,  Apr.  5,  1784;  died  Kas- 
sel,  Oct.  22,  1859.  His  father  was  an  excellent  amateur 
flutist,  and  his  mother  both  a  pianist  and  a  singer. 
Louis'  aptitude  for  music  became  evident  when  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  an  infant ;  at  the  age  of  five  he  began 
to  study  the  violin  with  Riemenschneider.  Later  he  was 
sent  to  Brunswick  to  continue  his  studies  under  Kunisch, 
Hartung  and  Marcourt.  When  he  was  only  fourteen 
he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition  before  the 
court ;  the  Duke  was  much  impressed  with  his  work  and 
engaged  Franz  Eck,  who  was  then  concertizing  in  Ger- 
many, to  take  young  Spohr  as  a  pupil.  The  latter 
accompanied  Eck  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  with 
him  for  a  year  and  a  half;  in  1803  he  returned  to  the 
Duke's  orchestra,  and  began  to  receive  general  recogni- 
tion both  as  performer  and  composer.  About  this  time 
he  made  several  tours  which  brought  him  to  Berlin, 
Leipzig  and  Dresden;  in  1809  he  conducted  the  festival 
at  Frankenhausen,  the  first  music  festival  in  Germany. 
Later  he  made  many  successful  appearances  in  Vienna/ 
where  he  was  finally  appointed  director  of  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien.  He  visited  England  in  1820,  and  con- 
ducted the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  with  a 


baton,  a  novel  method  of  directing  at  that  time.  In  1822 
he  was  offered  a  life  appointment  as  court  conductor 
at  Kassel,  which  he  accepted,  becoming  exceedingly  fa- 
mous as  a  conductor  and  playing  many  of  his  compo- 
sitions. Of  ten  operas,  Faust,  Alruna,  Zemire  und 
Azor  and  Jessonda  achieved  the  greatest  success,  while 
his  oratorio,  The  Last  Judgment,  ranks  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  choral  writing.  His  fifteen  violin  concertos, 
however,  are  Spohr's  greatest  contribution  to  music; 
four  of  them  (Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  n)  are  still  in  the  con- 
cert repertoire.  Other  works  include  nine  symphonies, 
thirty-three  string  quartets,  many  quintets,  octets  and 
trios,  as  well  as  concert  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 
His  autobiography  has  been  published  in  English. 

Spohr,  Rosalie,  German  harpist,  born  Braunschweig, 
Jan.  22,  1829;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  n,  1919;  niece  of  Louis 
Spohr  and  pupil  of  Louis  Grimm.  Her  playing  was  ad- 
mired by  Liszt  and  Bulow. 

Spoliansky,  Mischa,  Russian  composer,  born  Bialy- 
stok,  Dec.  28,  1898.  He  composed  an  opera,  revues, 
stage  music,  a  symphonic  poem  and  cabaret  songs. 

Spondee,  in  poetry,  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two 
long  syllables;  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
spondaeus. 

Sponer,  Alfred  von,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  26,  1870;  pupil  of  Jadassohn,  Her- 
mann, and  Reckendorf .  His  compositions  include  songs 
and  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Sponheimer,  Philipp,  German  organist,  church 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Rehborn,  Feb.  27, 1861. 
His  works  include  motets,  hymns  and  choruses. 

Sponholtz,  Adolf  Heinrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Rostock,  Mar.  12,  1803 ;  died  1852.  He 
composed  orchestral  music,  church  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Spontini,  Gasparo  Luigi  Pacifico,  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Majolati,  near  Jesi,  Ancona,  Nov.  14,  1774;  died 
there,  Jan.  24,  1851.  In  1791  he  entered  the  Pieta  de' 
Turchini  Conservatory  at  Naples,  where  his  teachers 
were.  Sala  and  Tritto.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1803,  and 
his  first  operas  produced  there  were  complete  failures. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  poet  fitienne  Jouy,  and  also 
a  careful  study  of  Mozart's  operas,  brought  about  a 
change  in  his  style  of  composition.  There  followed  the 
one-act  opera  Milton  and  La  V estate,  both  of  which 
proved  him  to  be  a  composer  of  great  promise.  He 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  her 
patronage  secured  a  hearing  for  many  of  his  works.  La 
Vestde  was  a  sensation  and  it  was  awarded  the  prize 
offered  by  Napoleon,  the  judges  being  Mehul,  Gossec 
and  Gretry.  His  next  opera,  Fernand  Cortes,  was 
'equally  successful  and  it  led  to  his  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  the  Italian  opera,  where  he  staged  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni  in  its  original  form  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris.  In  1820  he  became  court  composer  and  general 
musical  director  for  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  in  Ber- 
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lin.  There  he  made  his  debut  with  Fernand  Cortes 
which,  although  it  had  been  heard  in  Berlin  before,  was 
received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Spontini  found 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  use  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a 
conductor  in  the  German  capital.  He  repeated  his  earlier 
operas,  wrote  the  festival  play  LallaRookh  and  the  operas 
Alcidor  and  Agnes  von  Hohenstauffen.  Finally  his  po- 
sition in  Berlin  was  terminated  due  to  his  conceit  and 
uncontrollable  temper,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  He 
was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  members  of  the 
King's  orchestra;  the  sovereign  was  most  gracious,  al- 
lowing him  to  retain  all  his  titles  and  his  salary.  He 
visited  Italy,  and  later  settled  in  Paris  where  he  had 
many  friends.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute  for  over  fifteen  years ;  in  1844  he  received  high 
distinction  from  the  Pope,  who  made  him  Count  of  St. 
Andrea.  When  he  left  Berlin  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV, 
successor  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III,  had  expressed  the . 
hope  that  he  would  write  more  operas,  but  his  dismissal 
at  the  Berlin  court  had  broken  him  both  physically  and 
mentally,  and  he  was  unable  to  find  any  inspiration  for 
artistic  endeavor,  or  indeed  to  engage  in  any  regular  oc- 
cupation. He  made  several  visits  to  Germany,  and  on 
one  occasion  conducted  his  opera,  La  Vestale,  which 
Richard  Wagner  had  prepared  for  performance.  In 
1848  he  lost  his  hearing,  and  his  habitual  melancholia 
grew  more  severe.  Returning  to  Italy  he  engaged  in  a 
few  minor  activities ;  about  two  years  later  he  returned 
to  his  birthplace,  remaining  there  until  he  died.  Spon- 
tini's  works  include  16  operas;  also  cantatas,  hymns  and 
songs. 

Spontone  (Spontoni),  Bartolommeo,  late  i6th 
century  Italian  composer  and  conductor. 

Spoon  Fiddle,  ladle  fiddle,  see  Loffelgeige. 

Spoor,  Andre,  Dutch  violinist  and  teacher,  born  Am- 
sterdam, Sept.  23,  1867;  died  The  Hague,  Mar.  29, 
1929. 

Sporck,  Ferdinand,  Graf  von,  Bohemian  librettist, 
born  Krnsko,  Feb.  21,  1848;  died  Munich,  July  21, 
1928. 

Sporck,  Georges,  French  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Paris,  Apr.  9,  1870;  pupil  of  Colomer,  Mathias, 
Pessard,  Guiraud  Dubois  and  d'lndy.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony,  symphonic  poems,  a  march  for  or- 
gan and  orchestra,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Sporer,  Thomas,  German  song  composer;  died  at 
Strassburg,  about  1534. 

Sporleder,  Charlotte,  German  composer,  born  Cas- 
sel,  Nov.  8,  1836;  died  there,  Jan.  9,  1915.  Her  com- 
positions include  piano  works,  a  concerto  concertahte  for 
violin  and  piano,  choruses,  ballads  and  songs. 

Sporleder,  Ferdinand,  German  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Gottingen,  Feb.  i,  1901.  His  works 
include  an  orchestral  suite,  an.  orchestral  passacaglia  and 
a  Singspiel.  ' 

Sporn,  Fritz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Zeulenroda,  Feb.  20,  1887;  pupil  of  Drae- 
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seke,  Krehl,  Sitt  and  Striegler.  His  compositions  in- 
clude choral,  vocal,  instrumental,  orchestral  and  en- 
semble works. 

Sporr,  Martin,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  near  Innsbruck,  Oct.  16,  1866 ;  pupil  of 
Hummel,  Pembaur,  and  Robert  Fuchs.  His  composi- 
tions include  songs  and  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Sporry,  Robert,  Swiss  baritone,  singing  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Winterthur,  May  6,  1878.  His  works 
include  an  opera,  festival  music  and  songs. 

Spors,  Bruno,  German  composer,  born  July  20,  1880; 
died  Naumburg,  Sept.,  1929.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  stage  music,  orchestral  suites  and  chamber  music. 

Spottiswoode,  Alicia  Anne,  see  Scott,  Lady  John 
Douglas. 

Sprague,  Adelbert  Wells,  American  violoncellist; 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  5, 
1881 ;  studied  at  the  Harvard  University  Department 
of  Music.  He  has  played  and  conducted  at  Bangor,  Me., 
and  has  composed  orchestral  works,  organ  works  and 
band  music. 

Spreckelsen,  Otto,  German  composer,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born  in 
Stade-Himmelpforten,  Aug.  9,  1898;  studied  in  Bremen, 
Charlottenburg  and  Berlin.  He  has  composed  choral 
works  and  songs. 

Sprenger,  Adolf,  German  violin  maker,  born  Neu- 
Ulm,  Nov.  24,  1872 ;  son  of  Anton  Sprenger. 

Sprenger,  Anton,  German  violin  maker,  born  Mit- 
tenwald,  Apr.  8,  1833 ;  died  there,  Oct.  27,  1900. 

Sprenger,  Ewald,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Dortmund,  Nov.  5,  1892.  His  compositions  in- 
clude church  music,  an  orchestral  suite,  choruses,  songs 
and  a  work  on  the  playing  of  school  block-flutes. 

Springefeld,  Tilmar,  Ukrainian  composer,  born 
Rzyschtew,  Feb.  20,  1880.  His  compositions  include 
operettas,  film  operettas  and  dances. 

Springer,  Franz,  German  composer,  born  Schwendi, 
Dec.  22,  1881.  He  has  composed  overtures,  symphonic 
poems,  marches  and  choruses. 

Springer,  Hermann,  German  teacher,  musicologist 
and  music  librarian,  born  Dobeln,  May  9,  1872 ;  studied 
in  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Paris.  He  has  written  exten- 
sively on  Italian  music  printing,  Italian  music  history, 
standards  of  criticism  and  Beethoven  in  relation  to 
criticism. 

Springer,  Johann,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Hirschfeld,  June  16,  1850.  His  works 
include  an  oratorio,  a  choral  setting  for  Psalm  145  and 
choruses. 

Springer,  Max,  German  composer,  writer  on  church 
music,  organist  and  choirmaster,  born  Schwendi,  Dec. 
19,  1877- 

Springfield  Music  Festival  Association,  founded 
in  1889  as  the  Hampden  County  Musical  Association. 
It  was  first  a  chorus  conducted  until  1899  by  George  W. 
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Chadwick;  in  1901  and  1902  it  was  revived  by  C.  S. 
Cornell,  and  in  1903  the  present  association  was  formed 
with  John  J.  Bishop  as  conductor.  The  chorus  averages 
350  and  presents  standard  oratorios,  cantatas,  as  well 
as  occasional  ventures  into  modern  music.  It  has  like- 
wise performed  Verdi's  Aida  and  Requiem;  also 
Franck's  Beatitudes. 

Springing  bow,  a  type  of  bowing,  employed  by  play- 
ers of  the  violin,  viola  and  'cello,  which  permits  the  bow 
to  fall  on  the  string  and  by  its  natural  elasticity  to  re- 
bound and  leaves  the  string  between  tones.  The  two 
varieties  used  are  the  spiccato,  which  is  played  with  a 
loose  wrist,  near  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  is  employed 
for  fast  passages  of  equal  notes  which  have  dots  over 
them,  and  the  saltato,  which  has  several  notes  played  in 
the  same  bow,  in  which  case  the  fall  and  rebound  of  the 
bow  is  higher. 

Spring  Symphony,  a  symphonic  work  by  Robert 
Schumann.  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of 
the  winter  of  1841,"  Schumann's  letter  of  Nov.  23, 
1842  to  Louis  Spohr  said  in  reference  to  this  First 
Symphony  in  B  flat  Major.  It  was  fully  sketched  in 
four  days.  According  to  Clara  Schumann,  "A  spring 
poem  (Boettger)  gave  him  the  first  impulse  toward 
composition."  The  symphony  was  first  performed  at 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig  under  Mendels- 
sohn's direction  on  Mar.  3ist,  1841.  Clara  Schumann 
wrote  as  follows  after  the  first  performance :  "My  hus- 
band's symphony  achieved  a  triumph  over  all  cabals  and 
intrigues ;  I  never  heard  a  symphony  received  with  such 
applause." 

Sprongl,  Norbert,  Austrian  musicologist  and  com- 
poser, born  Obermarkersdorf,  Apr.  30,  1892.  His 
works  include  choruses,  songs,  piano  pieces,  chamber 
music  and  orchestral  pieces. 

Spross,  Charles  Gilbert,  American  organist,  accom- 
panist and  composer,  born  Poughkeepsie,  Jan.  6,  1874, 
pupil  of  Scharwenka  and  others.  He  held  various  posi- 
tions as  organist,  including  one  in  New  York  City,  also 
acting  as  accompanist  for  many  great  artists,  including 
Fremstad,  Schumann-Heinck,  Gluck,  Garden  and 
Amato.  His  songs,  which  have  been  used  by  American 
singers  with  great  success,  have  been  issued  in  collected 
form. 

Sprotte,  Mme.  Hesse,  see  Hesse-Sprotte,  Mme.    . 

Sprung  (Ger.),  skip  or  leap. 

Sprung,  Werner,  German  organist,  cantor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Prenzlau,  Aug.  10,  1903.  His 
works  include  vocal,  organ  and  piano  music. 

Sprungli,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  editor  of  songbooks, 
born  Zurich,  Nov.  4,  1801 ;  died  there,  Feb.  6,  1889. 

Sprungli,  Theo.  A.,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Hamburg,  Aug.  10,  1903.  He  fcas  written  on  the  Ger- 
man folksong. 

Spry,  Walter,  American  teacher  and  composer,  barn 
Chicago,  Feb.  27,  1868 ;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  in  Vienna 


and  for  three  years  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule ;  director 
of  the  Quincy,  111.,  Conservatory  and  of  his  own  music 
school  in  Chicago.  He  wrote  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  songs  and  piano  works. 

Spurling,  Clement  Michael,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  London,  Sept.  28,  1870;  pupil  of  J.  F. 
Barnett  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  of  Stan- 
ford, Bridge,  Cliffe,  Gladstone  and  Higgs  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music;  musical  director  of  the  Oundle 
School;  Northants.  He  has  composed  Stately  Dance  for 
small  orchestra,  easy  piano  pieces,  songs  and  carols. 

Squarcialupi,  Antonio,  i5th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  organist ;  died  at  Florence  in  1475. 

Squeo,  Alfredo,  Italian  violinist,  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Bovino,  May  22,  1899;  student  at 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Naples  and  also  of  Camillo 
de  Nardis.  He  has  concertized  in  Europe  and  America  ; 
his  works  include  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  numer- 
ous violin  pieces;  also  American  Rhapsody,  Poemette, 
Nocturne  and  the  suite  Italian  Folk  Scenes  for  orches- 
tra. 

Squilla  (It.),  a  little  bell. 

Squillante  (It.),  bell-like  ringing;  tinkling. 

Squire,  William  Barclay,  English  musicologist,  born 
London,  Oct.  16,  1855;  died  there,  Jan.  13,  1927.  He 
studied  privately  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  then  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  received 
his  M.A.  degree  in  1902.  While  still  at  Cambridge  he 
contributed  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians an  article  on  the  music  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
He  then  became  a  lawyer,  but  ceased  practicing  when 
he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Music  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1885.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  ' 
his  retirement  in  1917;  he  then  took  charge  of  the 
Buckingham  Palace  collection  of  music  given,  to  the 
library  by  George  V,  and  known  as  the  Royal  Music 
Library.  He  was  also  music  critic  of  the  "Saturday 
Review,"  the  "Westminster  Gazette"  and  the  "Pilot." 
He  compiled  valuable  catalogues  of  the  music  in  the 
library,  contributed  numerous  articles  on  music  to  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopedias,  edited  Purcell's  music  for 
harpsichord,  Byrd's  masses,  Palestrina's  Stabat  Mater 
and  a  collection  of  i6th  and  I7th  century  madrigals; 
wrote  the  libretto  to  Stanford's  ppera  The  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Khorassan  and  to  Bridge's  cantata  Calir- 
rhoe;  and  reedited  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book. 

Squire,  William  Henry,  English  violoncellist,  born 
Ross,  Herefordshire,  Aug.  8,  1871 ;  pupil  of  his  father, 
an  amateur  violinist,  later  winning  a  scholarship  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  where  he  studied  under  Powell 
and  Parry.  His  debut  took  place  at  London  in  1891 ; 
he  soon  became  a  favorite  concert  player,  also  appear- 
ing at  ,the  Leeds,  Norwich,  Gloucester  and  Worcester 
Festivals  with  great  success.  He  made  a  tour  of  the 
provinces  with  Clara  Butt,  and  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His  works  include  a 
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concerto  and  solo  pieces  for  the  'cello;  also  violin 
music  and  songs. 

Srb  (pseudonym  Bebrnov),  Josef,  Bohemian 
writer  on  music,  born  Prague,  Sept.  18,  1836;  died 
there,  Sept.  i,  1904;  intimate  friend  of  Berdich  Sme- 
tana  and  Karel  Bendl  and  business  manager  of  the 
Hlahol  Choral  Society.  He  wrote  a  work  on  instru- 
mentation, a  history  of  the  Prague  Conservatory  and  a 
history  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  music. 

Ssaffieddin  Abdolmumin,  Ben  Fachir  el  Ormewi 
el  Bagdadi,  13th  to  I4th  century  Arabian-Persian  theo- 
rist 

Staab,  Johann,  German  organist  and  composer ;  died 
Mainz,  Oct.  16,  1885.  He  composed  dances,  marches 
and  choruses. 

Staatsoper,  see  Berlin. 

Stabat  Mater,  medieval  poem  of  the  I3th  century, 
somewhat  uncertain  as  to  authorship,  but  ascribed  to 
Jacobus  de  Benedictis.  It  had  great  popularity  as  a 
vehicle  for  sacred  musical  composition,  and  took  its 
place  in  the  Roman  Missal  about  1727.  It  was  not  orig- 
inally liturgical,  nor  was  any  music  associated  with  it. 
The  classical  polyphonic  settings  are  those  of  Josquin 
des  Pres  and  Palestrina;  there  are  others  by  Astorga, 
Clari,  Steffani,  and  Bergolese.  Modern  versions  are 
those  of  Rossini,  Verdi  and  Dvorak. 

Stabenow,  Karl,  German  musicologist  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Rummelsburg,  Aug.  10,  1879.  He  has 
edited  Schopenhauer's  Writings  on  Music  and  written 
the  novel,  Johann  Sebastian's  Son. 

Stabile  (It.),  steady,  firm. 

Stabile,  Annabale,  Italian  composer  and  conductor ; 
died  Rome,  about  1597;  pupil  of  Palestrina. 

Stabile,  Mariano,  Italian  operatic  baritone,  born 
Palermo,  May  12,  1888..  He  made  a  brilliant  success  in 
Falstaff  at  La  Scala  and  created  the  principal  role  in 
Respighi's  Belfagor. 

Stabilini,  Girolamo  (Hieronymo),  Italian  arranger 
of  music  and  conductor,  born  at  Rome,  about  1762 ;  died 
Edinburgh,  July  13,  1815. 

Stabinger  (Stabingher),  Mattia,  German  flutist  and 
composer,  born  about  1750;  died  at  Venice  about  1815.. 
He  wrote  quartets  for  flute  and  strings,  sextets  for  flute, 
strings  and  two  horns  and  pieces  for  two  flutes. 

Stablein,  Bruno,  German  theatre  conductor,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Munich,  May  5,  1895.  His 
works  include  masses,  large  choral  works,  choruses, 
songs  and  a  handbook  on  motifs. 

Stacc.,  abbreviation  for  Staccato. 

Staccato  (It.  Detached).  The  playing  of  notes  in  an 
abrupt,  disconnected  manner;  the  opposite  of  legato. 
Two  marks  are  used  to  indicate  staccato:  the  first  is  a 
round  dot  which  is  placed  above  the  note,  and  the  second 
a  wedge-shaped  dash.  This  latter  mark  usually  indi- 
cates a  sharper  staccato,  or  in  violin  playing,  the  mar- 
tele.  The  degree  of  staccato  employed  is  dependent 
upon  the  style  of  composition. 


Stad,  Benjamin,  Dutch  violinist  and  music  teacher 
bom  Rotterdam,  Jan.  22,  1885 ;  pupil  in  Holland  and  of 
Cesar  Thompson  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He 
toured  in  Europe  and  England,  has  been  concertmaster 
of  the  Leipzig  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  has  taught 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stade,  Franz,  i8th  century  German  violinist  and 
composer,  active  at  Cassel  and  Paris.  He  composed 
violin  and  chamber  music. 

Stade,  Friedrich  (Fritz)  Ludwig  Rudolf,  German 
organist,  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Arnstadt, 
Jan.  8,  1844;  died 'Leipzig,  June  12,  1928. 

Stade,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, music  director  and  conductor,  born  Halle,  Aug. 
25,  1817;  died  Altenburg,  Mar.  24,  1902.  He  introduced 
works  of  Berlioz  in  Germany.  His  varied  compositions 
include  the  well-known  song  Vor  Jena. 

Stade,  Heinrich  Bernhard,  German  organist,  cantor, 
music  editor,  born  Ettischleben,  May  2,  1816;  died 
Arnstadt,  May  29,  1882.  He  restored  the  organ  at  St. 
Boniface's  Church  in  Arnstadt  where  Bach  had  played 
for  four  years.  He  published  an  organ  collection. 

Stadelmahn,  Li,  German  pianist  and  cembalo  player, 
born  Wurzburg,  Feb.  2,  1900. 

Staden,  Johann,  German  composer  of  church  music 
and  organist,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1581;  died  there, 
Nov.  15,  1634. 

Staden,  Sigmund  Theophilus,  German  composer 
and  organist  born  in  1607;  died  Nuremberg,  July  30, 
X6S5;  son  of  Johann  Staden.  A  work  .of  his,  included 
in  Harsdorffers  Gespidchsspielen  of  1644,  *s  ^e  earliest 
German  opera  that  has  been  preserved. 

Stadium  Opera,  an  American  opera  company,  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City,  which  presented  productions 
during  the  summer  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Concerts  from  1934.  The  operas  included  Faust,  Die 
Walktire,  AMa,  Boris  Godounoff,  Carmen,  Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Lohengrin  and  Samson  and 
Ddilah.  The  personnel  included  Anne  Roselle,  Rosa 
Tentoni,  Bruna  Castagna,  Margarete  Matzenauer, 
Kathryn  Meisle,Tna  Bourskaya,  Frederick  Jagel,  Paul 
Althouse,  Alfred  Gandolfi,  Louis  D'Angelo,  Chase 
Baromeo,  Leon  Rothier,  etc.,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
"Art  of  Musical  Russia"  Company.  Alexander  Smal- 
lens  acted  as  conductor,  and  the  corps  de  ballet  and 
chorus  were  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Stadler,  Hans,  German  actor,  theater  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Chemnitz,  Dec.  16,  1878;  pupil  of  Max 
Reger.  ^  His  works  include  a  Singspiel,  many  songs, 
some  with  orchestra,  and  orchestral  works. 

Stadler,  Josef,  Austrian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  13,  1796;  died  there,  Nov. 
16,  1859.  His  works  include  pantomimes,  a  violin  con- 
certo, chamber  music,  dances  and  songs. 

Stadler,  Maximilian,  Austrian  priest,  composer  and 
pamphleteer,  born  Melk,  Aug.  4,  1748;  died  Vienna, 
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Nov.  8,  1833 ;  friend  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  After  Mo- 
zart's death  he  put  the  composer's  manuscripts  in  order. 
He  wrote  two  pamphlets  defending  the  originality  of 
Mozart's  Requiem  against  the  attacks  of  Gottfried 
Weber.  Stadler's  greatest  work  is  an  oratorio,  Jersuo 
lew  Delivered.  He  composed  masses,  requiems,  psalms, 
other  church  music  and  organ  pieces,  piano  sonatas  and 
songs. 

Stadlmann,  Daniel  Achaz,  Austrian  violin  maker, 
born  about  1680;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  27,  1744. 

Stadlmann,  Johann  Josef,  Austrian  violin  maker, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1720;  died  there,  Nov.  27,  1781 ;  son 
of  Daniel  Achaz  Stadlmann.  He  built  on  the  Stainer 
model. 

Stadlmann,  Michael  Ignaz,  son  of  Johann  Josef 
Stadlmann,  Austrian  violinist  and  violin  maker,  born  at 
Vienna,  about  1756;  died  there,  Mar;  10,  1813.  He 
built  on  the  Stradivarius  model. 

Stadlmayer,  Johann,  German  composer  of  church 
music  and  conductor,  born  at  Freising  in  1560;  died 
Innsbruck,  July  12,  1648. 

Stadtfeldt,  Alexander,  German  composer,  born 
Wiesbaden,  Apr.  27,  1826;  died  Brussels,  Nov.  4, 
1853;  pupil  of  Fetis  and  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1849. 

Staeger,  Alexander,  Russian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Windau,  Apr.  6,  1857.  He  composed  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Staehle,  Hugo,  German  violist  and  composer,  born 
Fulda,  June  21,  1826;  died  Cassel,  Mar.  29,  1848; 
pupil  of  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  a  symphony,  chamber  music  and  songs. 
Staempfli,  Edward,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Feb.  i,  1908;  his  works  include  chamber  music, 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Staff  (or  Stave),  the  five  parallel  horizontal  lines 
used  in  musical  notation ;  in  Gregorian  music  only  four 
lines  were  used.  Grand  or  Great  staff,  one  of  eleven 
lines,  middle-C  occupying  the  sixth. 

Staffa,  Giuseppe,  Italian  teacher  of  and  writer  on 
theory,  and  operatic  composer,  born  at  Naples  in.  1807; 
died  there,  May  18,  1877. 

Stafford,  William  Cooke,  English  historian  of 
music;  born  at  York  in  1793;  died  Norwich,  Dec.  23, 
1876. 

Stagemann,  Helene,  German  Lieder  singer;  died 
Dresden,  Aug.  24,  1923;  daughter  of  Max  Stagemann 
and  wife  of  the  composer  Botho  Sigwart 

Stagemann,  Max,  German  concert  singer,  vocal 
teacher  and  director,  born  Freienwalde-on-Oder,  May 
10,  1843  J  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  29,  1905 ;  married  the  vio- 
linist Hildegard  Kirchner. 

Staggins,  Isaac,  I7th  century  English  oboist  and 
court  musician;  father  of  Nicholas  Staggins. 


Staggins,  Nicholas,  English  violinist,  teacher  and 
composer ;  died  1700.  He  held  a  number  of  royal  ap- 
pointments under  Charles  II. 

Stagno,  Roberto  (Alberto),  Italian  dramatic  tenor, 
born  at  Palermo  in  1836;  died  Genoa,  Apr.  26,  1897. 
He  sang  in  Europe  and  America  and  married  the  prima 
donna  Gemma  Bellincioni. 

Stagno-Bellincioni,  Bianca,  Italian  soprano,  born 
Budapest,  Jan.  23,  1888;  daughter  of  Gemma  Bellin- 
cioni and  Roberto  Stagno. 

Stahl,  Albert,  German  music  publisher,  who  founded 
his  firm  at  Berlin  in  1898. 

Stahl,  Freda,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Wiesbaden;  pupil  of  Gunther  Freudenberg,  Lowen- 
gard  and  Leschetizky. 

Stahl,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Strassburg,  Mar.  12,  1881 ;  pupil 
of  Guido  Adler,  Karl  Nawratil  and  Sandberger.  He 
composed  songs  and  piano  works. 

Stahl,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  teacher,  writer 
on  music  and  composer,  born  Gross-Schenkenberg,  Apr. 
10, 1872.  His  works  include  organ  pieces,  soldier  songs 
and  musical  writings. 

Stahl,  Willy,  American  composer,  violinist,  theatre 
director  and  music  teacher,  born  at  New  York  City  in 
1896 ;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  has  been 
violinist  in  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  director 
at  the  Rialto  Theatre  in  New  York  and  teacher  in  Cali- 
fornia. His  compositions  for  orchestra  include:  the 
symphonic  tone  poems,  Niagara  Falls,  Continental 
Divide  and  Dead  Forest;  a  symphony,  a  Symphonic 
Trio  and  a  Perfume  Suite  for  small  orchestra.  His 
chamber  works  include  four  string  quartets  and  three 
trios.  He  has  also  composed  stage  and  film  music. 

Stahlberg,  Frederick  (Fritz),  German  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Ketzin,  June  7,  1877; 
died  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  July  23, 1937 ;  pupil  at  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatory.  He  was  first  violinist  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  under  Victor  Herbert,  second  conduc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1912 
and  musical  director  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios  in  California.  His  compositions  include  two 
symphonies,  orchestral  suites,  violin  pieces,  piano  works, 
an  opera  and  songs. 

Stahlharmonika  (Ger.),  a  musical  instrument  hav- 
ing small  steel  bars  sounded  by  the  friction  of  little 
bows;  it  was  invented  by  Nobe  in  1796. 

Stahlin,  Jacob  von,  German-Russian  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Memmingen  m 
1709;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1785.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Russian  music. 

Stahlknecht,  Adolph,  Polish  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Warsaw,  June  18,  1813;  died  Berlin,  June  24, 
1887;  pupil  of  Luge,  Saint-Lubin  and  Miihlenbruck. 
He  has  composed  twenty-five  string  quartets,  quintets, 
seven  symphonies,  church  music,  an  opera  and  songs. 
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Stahlknecht,  Julius,  Polish  composer  and  concert 
violoncellist,  born  Posen,  Mar.  17,  1817;  died  Berlin, 
Jan.  16,  1892;  brother  of  Adolf  Stahlknecht  with  whom 
he  appeared  in  concerts-  He  published  concert  works 
for  'cello. 

Stahlschmidt,  Arthur  Edward,  English  singer,  com- 
poser and  vocal  teacher,  born  London,  Dec.  5,  1863; 
pupil  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London,  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  of  Leschetizky  at  Vienna  and  in 
Italy.  He  has  composed  songs. 

Stahlspiel  (Ger.),  (i)  a  series  of  steel  bars  loosely 
set  in  a  frame  and  played  with  two  small  hammers,  one 
in  each  hand;  it  has  also  been. constructed  so  it  could  be 
played  from  a  key-board.  The  compass  is  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  octaves,  and  the  tone  is  sharp  and  pene- 
trating. (2)  The  name  of  an  organ-stop  controlling  a 
series  of  steel  bars,  of  about  three  octaves  compass,  and 
played  from  the  manuals. 

Stahr,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Leipzig,  Jan.  30,  1877.  His  compositions  include  seven 
symphonies,  an  overture,  orchestral  variations,  a  violin 
concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  eleven  string 
quartets  and  songs. 

Stahr,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Fiirstenberg, 
July  6,  1905.  His  works  include  operettas  and  popular 
music. 

Stainer  (or  Steiner),  Jacob,  Austrian  violin  maker, 
born  Absam,.near  Hall,  Tyrol,  July  14,  1621 ;  died  there 
1683.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  peasants,  but  had  such  a 
deep  love  of  music  that  the  parish  priest  sent  him  to  an 
organ  builder  in  Innsbruck.  This  work  proved  too  diffi- 
cult, and  he  started  to  make  stringed  instruments.  He 
worked  for  a  while  with  a  lute  maker  in  Innsbruck; 
then  went  to  Italy,  working  for  some  time  with  Antonio 
and  Nicolo  Amati  at  Cremona,  and  Vimercati  in  Venice. 
All  of  this. training  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  the  first 
instrument  which  is  unquestionably  his  bears  the  date  of 
1641.  In  1658  he  secured  a  patron  in  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Karl;  and  fashioned  many  instruments  which 
he  sold  readily  at  fair  prices;  financial  difficulties  and 
the  death  of  his  patron  caused  his  mind  to  give  way,  and 
he  died  in  an  insane  asylum.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce Italian  ideas  of  construction  in  German  violin 
making;  his  instruments  are  highly  prized  at  the  present 
time. 

Stainer,  John,  English  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  June  6,  1840;  died  Verona,  Mar. 
31,  1901.  He  was  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  choir, 
at  seven ;  he  had  already  exhibited  marked  talent  as  an 
organist.  He  remained  there  until  1856,  occasionally 
being  called  upon  to  substitute  at  the  organ.  His  first 
position  as  organist  and  choirmaster  was  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Peter.  Stainer's  teachers  in  har- 
mony- and  counterpoint  were  Bayley  and  Steggall ;  he 
also  studied  organ  playing  with  George  Cooper.  On 
the  death  of  Stephen  Elvey  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Oxford  University  where  he  received  his  degree ;  in 


1872  he  became  the  successor  of  Goss  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  There  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  musical 
services  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency ;  his  knowledge 
resulted  in  a  vast  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  choir, 
and  his  executive  ability  was  extraordinary.  Stainer 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Musical 
Studies  at  Cambridge  and  at  the  University  of  London; 
he  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
and  head  of  the  Musical  Association.  Extending  his 
activities  across  the  water,  he  went  to  Paris  to  adjudi- 
cate at  the  Exhibition  of  1880;  for  his  services  in  this 
connection,  and  in  general  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishments,  the  French  government  decorated  him 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  and  a  year  later  was  chosen 
for  the  post  of  inspector  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1888  his  failing  sight  necessitated  his  retirement  from 
St.  Paul's,  which  he  had  held  with  the  utmost  distinc- 
tion for  sixteen  years.  In  the  same  year  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria.  His  cantata  The  Crucifixion  is  the 
best  known  example  of  his  compositions,  probably  ex- 
ceeding by  far,  in  the  number  of  annual  performances 
in  America,  any  other  work  of  its  kind.  Another  can- 
tata, The  Daughter  of  Jairus,  is  chiefly  known  for  the 
soprano  and  tenor  duet  Love  Divine.  Stainer's  Har- 
mony Primer  and  Organ  Primer  are  standard  theoreti- 
cal works.  He  was  also  the  composer  of  the  Sevenfold 
Amen,  Gracious  Spirit,  Holy  Ghost  and  /  Am  Alpha 
and  Omega;  also  numerous  part-songs,  madrigals  and 
organ  pieces. 

Stainer  &  Bell,  contemporary  English  music  pub- 
lishers, located  at  London.  Their  catalogue  contains 
not  only  instruction  works  but  also  many  compositions 
by  modern  English  composers. 

Stainlein-Saareinstein,  Louis  Charles  Georges 
.Corneille  de,  Hungarian  amateur  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  July  3,  1819;  died  Angleur-lez-Liege,  Nov. 
22,  1867.  With  Sivori,  Ney  and  others  he  gave  cham- 
ber-music concerts  in  Paris.  He  wrote  a  'cello  sonata, 
a  trio,  string  quartets,  a  string  quintet  and  a  sextet,  'cello 
pieces,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Stair,  Patty  (Martha  Greene),  American  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  12, 
1869;  died  there  in  Apr.  1926;  pupil  at  the  Cleveland 
Conservatory.  She  taught  at  the  Cleveland  Conserva- 
tory and  composed  works  including  a  light  opera,  minor 
pieces  for  orchestra,  little  violin  pieces  and  organ  and 
piano  music. 

Stalla,  Oskar,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Konigsberg,  July  9,  1879.  His  works  in- 
clude comic  operas  and  a  string  quartet. 

Stallbaum,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Zaasch,  Sept.  25, 
1793 ;  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  24,  1861.  He  wrote  a  study  of 
the  cantors  of  the  St.  Thomas  School. 
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Stamaty,  Camille  Marie,  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Rome,  Mar.  23,  1811 ;  died  Paris,  Apr.  19, 
1870;  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner;  piano  teacher  of  Saint- 
Saens  and  Gottschalk.  He  composed  instruction  works 
for  piano,  including  progressive  studies,  etudes  for 
small  hands  and  finger  exercises,  a  piano  concerto,  piano 
sonatas  and  chamber  music. 

Stamitz,  Anton  Thaddeus,  German  violoncellist, 
born  in  1721 ;  died  Allbunzlau,  Aug.  23,  1768;  brother 
of  Johann  Wenzel  Anton  Stamitz  and  concertmaster  of 
the  Mannheim  Court  orchestra. 

Stamitz,  Johann  Anton,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Mannheim  in  Nov.,  1754;  died  there, 
about  1820;  son  and  pupil  of  Johann  Wenzel  Anton 
Stamitz;  teacher  of  Rodolphe  Kreutzer.  He  wrote  a 
concerto  for  violin,  one  for  'cello  and  three  for  piano, 
thirteen  symphonies  and  chamber  music. 

Stamitz,  Johann  Wenzel  Anton,  Bohemian  violin- 
ist, composer  and  conductor,  born  Deutsch-Brod,  June 
19,  1717;  died  Mannheim,  Mar.  30,  1757.  He  played  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII  at  Frankfort 
in  1742  and  in  the  orchestra  at  Mannheim.  In  1745-57, 
he  was  conductor.  His  compositions,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Mannheim  School,  include  fifty  symphonies, 
ten  orchestra  trios,  twelve  violin  concertos  and  violin 
sonatas.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  symphonic  design. 

Stamitz,  Karl,  German  violinist,  viola  d'amore 
player,  conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Mannheim, 
May  7,  1764;  died  at  Jena  in  1801.  He  was  the  son  of 
Johann  Anton  Stamitz,  and  like  his  father  a  remarkable 
performer.  He  made  many  tours  of  Europe,  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  works  include  two 
operas,  a  great  quantity  of  chamber  music,  and  seventy- 
one  symphonies,  including  one  for  two  orchestras. 

Stamm,  Ernest  Prang,  American  composer,  teacher, 
organist,  and  choral  conductor,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Feb.  7,  1885;  pupil  in  the  United  States  and  at  the 
Scharwenka  Conservatory  at  Berlin;  director  of  the 
Liederkranz  in  St.  Louis.  He  has  composed  church 
music  and  piano  pieces. 

Stamm,  Thomas  Oswalt,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Uthleben,  Apr.  17,  1868;  pupil  of 
Jadassohn  and  Radecke.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  choral,  organ  and  orchestral  works. 

Stammler,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Mainz,  Mar.  10,  1872. 
Stamps  in  Music,  see  Musical  Stamps. 
Stanchezza  (It.),  weariness. 

Stanchinsky,  Alexei  Vladimirovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, was  born  in  1888,  and  died  Oct.  6,  1914.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Jilaief  and  Taneieff  and  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Scriabin  and  Debussy.  His  earliest  works  were 
a  series  of  sketches  for  piano  somewhat  akin  to  the 
style  of  Grieg ;  they  fell  far  short  of  pleasing  Taneieff, 
but  their  semi-tone  moods  and  fresh  harmony  attracted 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  admirers  in  Moscow.  Much 
of  his  music  was  circulated  in  manuscript  long  before  its 


publication.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Stanchinsky  was  un- 
able to  retain  his  mental  balance ;  before  he  reached  his 
twentieth  year  he  developed  symptoms  of  dementia 
praecox.  It  is  said  that  the  pressure  of  the  creative 
forces  was  too  great  for  his  abnormally  delicate  mental- 
ity. He  was  placed  in  an  institution,  but  his  death  re- 
mains an  unsolved  mystery ;  his  body  was  found  on  the 
bank  of  a  river.  The  total  span  of  his  creative  activity 
was  only  eight  years,  but  he  revealed  himself  during 
that  short  period  as  an  extremely  gifted  composer,  judg- 
ing by  a  piano  sonata  which  he  composed. 
Stance  (It.),  weary. 
Standchen  (Ger.),  serenade. 

Standfuss,  J.  C.,  German  composer  and  violinist; 
died  about  1756.  He  composed  songs  and  choral  and 
light  operatic  works. 

Standing,  Frank  H.,  see  Celli,  Frank  H. 
Standish,  Frederic,  i6th  or  I7th  century  English 
sacred  composer. 

Standke,  Otto,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Lippstadt,  Feb.  10,  1832;  died  Bonn,  June  8,  1885.  He 
composed  songs  and  piano  works. 

Stanford,  Sir  Charles  Villiers,  Irish  composer,  con- 
ductor, organist  and  teacher,  born  Dublin,  Sept.  1852 ; 
died  London,  Mar.  29,  1924.    He  studied  at  Dublin  with 
Arthur  O'Leary,  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  and  had  one 
of  his  compositions  played  at  the  Theatre  Royal  there 
when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.    He  entered  Cambridge 
in  1870,  where  he  received  a  classical  education,  and 
became  one  of  the  musical  leaders  of  the  University,  and 
conductor  of  the  University  Musical  Society.    He  gave 
performances  of  such  works  as  Astorga's  Stabat  Mater 
and  the  Alto  RJiapsody  and  Requiem  by  Brahms.  From 
1874  to  1876  he  visited  Europe,  studying  with  Reinecke 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  also  with  Kiel  in  Berlin. 
His  first  opera,  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  was 
produced  at  Hanover  in  "1881 ;  he  had  already  written 
for  English  Festivals,  including  a  Festival  Overture  for 
Gloucester  and  a  Serenade  for  Birmingham.    In  1885 
he  was  made  conductor  of  the  Bach  Choir,  two  years 
later  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  Orchestra,  and  in 
1901  of  the  Leeds  Festival.    He  was  well-known  as  a 
teacher  through  his  many  years  as  Professor  of  Music 
at  Cambridge  University  and  as  the  head  of  the  composi- 
tion department  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.    Stan- 
ford was  one  of  the  finest  composers  of  his  day;  his 
works  include  seven  operas,  incidental  music  to  Tenny- 
son's Queen  Mary  zniBecket,  and  for  various  Greek 
plays  given  at  Cambridge.     Of  his  seven  symphonies, 
the  Irish  Symphony  is  the  most  widely  known.    He  also 
composed  four  Irish  Rhapsodies  and  other  large  or- 
chestral works,  as  well  as  concertos  for  violin,  for  piano 
and  for  clarinet.    His  chamber  music  included  sonatas, 
trios,  quartets  and  quintets;  his  choral  works  are  of  the 
first  importance,  and  include  a  Stabat  Mater,  Songs  of 
the  Sea  and  Songs  of  the  Fleet.    His  songs  are  also  im- 
portant.   He  did  much  to  increase  the  interest  in  English 
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and  Irish  folk  music.  Stanford  wrote  his  biography 
under  the  title  of  Pages  from  an  Unwritten  Diary;  his 
biographers  include  Harry  Plunkett  Greene  and  John 
F.  Porte.  His  life  and  works  are  discussed  at  length  in 
J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland's  The  Music  of  Parry  and  Stan- 
ford. 

Stange,  Hermann,  German  organist,  royal  tutor 
and  music  director,  born  Kiel,  Dec.  19,  1835;  died 
there,  June  22,  1914. 

Stange,  Hermann,  German  orchestral  and  operatic 
conductor,  born  Kiel,  Oct.  14,  1884. 

Stange,  Max,  German  composer,  vocal  teacher  and 
conductor;  born  Ottensen,  May  10,  1856;  died  Berlin, 
Jan.  25,  1932. 

Stanhope,  Lord  Charles,  English  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Aug.  3,  1753;  died  London,  Sept.  13, 
1816.  He  wrote  on  principles  of  tuning  instruments. 

Stanislav,  Josef,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Jan.  22,  1897;  his  works  include  chamber  music,  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Stankovic,  Cornel,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Buda, 
Aug.  21,  1831 ;  died  Apr.  17,  1865.  He  collected  Ser- 
bian and  Slovene  folk  and  ritual  songs,  and  composed 
masses  and  national  dances. 

Stankowitch,  Anthony,  American  concert  pianist 
and  music  teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 
1862 ;  studied  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory and  with  Anton  Bruckner  in  Vienna. 

Stanley,  Albert  Augustus,  American  organist, 
teacher,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Manville,  R.  I., 
May  25,  1851 ;  pupil,  at  Leipzig,  of  Reinecke,  Richter, 
Wenzel,  Paul,  Papperitz  and  others;  organist  at  a 
church  in  Providence,  R.  L,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  president  of  the  Music  Teach- 
ers' National  Association.  His  compositions  include  an 
ode  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  other  similar 
works,  a  symphony  and  part-songs. 

Stanley,  Charles  John,  blind  English  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  London,  Jan.  17,  1713;  died 
there,  May  19,  1786;  succeeded  Boyce  as  master  of  the 
Royal  Band.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Handel,  after 
whose  death  he  conducted  the  oratorio  performances 
with  Smith  (Schmidt).  His  works  include  oratorios, 
songs,  organ  and  chamber  music. 

Stanley,  Helen,  real  name,  McGrew,  American 
soprano,  born  Cincinnati,  Feb.  24,  1889;  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Wiirzburg  Royal  Opera,  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  Opera,  Ellis  All-Star  Opera  Company,  and 
Philadelphia  Civic  Opera.  Her  repertory  included 
important  soprano  roles. 

Stansbury,  George  Frederick,  English  flutist,  bas- 
soonist, violist,  operatic  singer,  composer  and  musical 
director,  born  at  Bristol  in  1800;  died  June  3,  1845; 
appeared  as  Captain  Macheath  in  the  Beggar's  Opera 
in  London  in  1828 ;  musical  director  at  various  promi- 
nent theatres. 


Stansfield,  Ely,  i8th  century  English  composer ;  his 
works  include  a  collection  of  Yorkshire  psalmody. 

Stanza.  In  prosody,  two  or  more  lines  grouped  in  a 
definite  scheme  of  meter  and  sequence  or  in  a  poem 
a  metrical  division  which  is  sometimes  called  a  verse. 
The  simplest  stanza  forms  have  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  majority  of  ballads  and  folk  songs  as  well  as  many 
dance  songs.  The  repetition  of  a  single  line  or  pat- 
tern structure  from  stanza  to  stanza  brings  about  a 
rhythmic  relationship  both  in  thought  and  in  sound. 

Stapelberg,  Reinhold,  German  music  teacher  and 
song  composer,  born  Barmen,  Nov.  12,  1905. 

Stapf,  Oskar,  German  cantor,  organist,  church  music 
director  and  composer,  born  Schmiedefeld,  Saxony, 
Apr.  6,  1885 ;  his  compositions  include  choruses,  organ 
and  piano  music. 

Starbuck,  Anna  Diller,  American  composer,  pianist, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  29, 
1868;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  the 
Zurich  Musikschule.  She  has  composed  an  organ 
fugue,  songs,  piano  pieces,  also  music  for  a  Greek  play. 

Starck,  Arno,  German  music  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Mar.  10,  1886 ;  his  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  chamber  and  piano  mu- 
sic, choruses  and  songs. 

Starck,  Ingeborg,  see  Bronsart,  Ingeborg  von. 

Starczewski,  Felix,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Warsaw,  May  27, 
1868;  pupil  of  Strobl,  Noskowski,  Humperdinck,  O. 
Fleischer,  and  Vincent  d'Indy;  his  works  include  or- 
chestral music. 

Stark  (Ger.),  loud;  strong;  vigorous. 

Stark,  Adolf,  German  piano  teacher  and  writer  on 
music,  born  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  May  15,  1878; 
his  writings  include  a  treatise  on  piano  playing. 

Stark,  Friedrich  Theophil,  cantor,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Waldenburg,  Silesia,  Aug.  29,  1742;  died 
there,  May  20,  1807 ;  his  works  include  three  oratorios 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty  preludes  and  fugues  for  the 
organ. 

Stark,  Humphrey  John,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  May  22,  1854;  one  of  the  founders  of  Trin- 
ity College,  London;  his  compositions  include  church 
services,  canticles,  anthems,  organ  music  and  songs. 
Stark,  Lola  Beran-,  see  Beran-Stark,  Lola. 
Stark,  Ludwig,  German  teacher,  composer  and  mu- 
sic editor,  born  Munich,  June  19,  1831 ;  died  Stuttgart, 
Mar,  22,  1884;  Puptf  of  Ignaz  and  Franz  Lachner ;  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory,  where 
he  taught  harmony,  playing  from  score,  history  of  music 
and  singing.  He  founded  and  conducted  the  Stuttgart 
Choral  Society,  and  with  Lebert,  edited  the  Grosse 
Klatnerschule.  His  other  works  include  sacred  and  sec- 
ular choral  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Stark,  Robert,  German  composer,  clarinettist,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Klingenthal,  Saxony,  Sept.  19,  1847; 
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died  Wurzburg,  Oct.  29,  1922 ;  his  writings  include  val- 
uable instructive  works  for  the  clarinet. 

Starke,  Alwin,  German  double-bass  player,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Connern,  Mar.  7,  1877  \  Ms  works 
include  double-bass  method  and  studies. 

Starke,  Frederick  Ebsen,  American  composer,  pian- 
ist, organist,  conductor  and  teacher,  born  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1890;  studied  in  the  United  States,  and 
became  a  church  organist;  his  compositions  include  a 
symphony,  a  motet,  an  overture  to  Shakespeare's  The 
Tempest,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Starke,  Friedrich,  Austrian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  at  Elsterwerda,  Saxony,  in  1774;  died 
Dobling,  near  Vienna,  Dec.  18,  1835 ;  his  compositions 
include  instrumental  music  and  orchestral  masses. 

Starke,  Gustav,  German  conductor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Freiburg,  Feb.  9,  1862;  his  compositions  in- 
clude duets  and  songs. 

Starkgedeckt,  a  16  ft.  covered  organ-stop  having  a 
full,  round  tone. 

Starkloff,  W.  Rudiger,  see  Rudiger-Starkloff,  W. 
Starmer,  William  Wooding,  English  organist, 
teacher,  and  writer  on  music,  born  Wellingborough, 
Nov.  4,  1866;  died  Birmingham,  Oct.  27,  1927;  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London;  his  writ- 
ings include  studies  on  carillons  and  bell  music. 
Star  of  the  North,  The,  see  £toile  du  Nord,  L'. 
Starokadowsky,  Michael,  Russian  composer,  born 
Brest-Litovsk,  June  13,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Vassilenko,  Ca- 
torie,  Miaskovsky  and  Goedicke;  his  works  include  the 
opera  Sot,  the  oratorio  Simeon  Proskakov,  and  instru- 
mental compositions,  such  as  his  concerto  for  orchestra. 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  The.  The  national  anthem 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  written  by 
Francis  Scott  Key  in  September  of  1814  while  he  was 
confined  on  a  British  gunboat  during  the  English  attack 
on  Fort  McHenry  near  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The 
music  was  composed  by  John  Stafford  Smith,  an  Eng- 
lishman, for  the  song  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,  the 
words  of  which  were  by  Ralph  Tomlinson.  There  is 
no  way  of  telling  whether  Key  had  this  melody  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  words,  or  whether  it  was  Joseph 
Hopper  Nicholson  who  eventually  united  the  words  and 
music.  Oscar  G.  Sonneck  wrote  an  important  mono- 
graph on  the  origins  of  the  song ;  another  work  on  the 
subject  has  been  written  by  Joseph  Muller. 

Starzer,  Josef,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
in  1726;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  22,  1787;  concertmaster  at 
the  Vienna  Court  and  subsequently  at  St.  Petersburg; 
his:works  include  choral  music,  ballets,  a  violin  concerto, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Stasney,  Ludwig,  Czechoslovak  composer,  bandmas- 
ter and  conductor;  born  Prague,  Feb.  26,  1823;  died 
Frankf  ort-on-Main,  Oct.  30,  1883 ;  especially  noted  for 
his  dance  music  and  orchestral  arrangements  of  Wag- 
ner music  dramas. 


Stasny,  Carl  Richard,  German  pianist,  born  May- 
ence,  Mar.  16,  1855;  originally  a  student  of  civil  en- 
gineering, he  became,  on  the  advice  of  Raff,  pupil  of 
Briill  in  Vienna  and  later  of  Kruger  in  Stuttgart  and 
Franz  Liszt  in  Weimar;  toured  Europe  until  1885, 
when  he  became  a  teacher  at  Hoch's  Conservatory, 
Frankfort,  and  made  a  study  of  Schumann's  works 
with  Clara  Schumann.  In  1891  he  became  a  teacher 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 

Stassevitch,  Paul,  Russian  violist,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Simferopol,  Crimea,  May  5,  1894;  gradu- 
ated from  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  in  1917;  pupil 
of  Auer,  Nikolaeff  and  Lhevinne;  made  his  American 
debut  as  violinist  and  pianist  with  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  New  York  in  1924,  and  in  1929  conducted 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Stassoff,  Vladimir  Vassilievich,  Russian  critic  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Petrograd,  Jan.  14,  1824;  died 
there,  Oct.  23,  1906.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  Russian  school  of  music.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  School  of  Jurisprudence, 
Petrograd,  where  Tschaikowsky  had  also  studied.  He 
then  became  private  secretary  to  Prince  Demidoff,  and 
from  1851  to  1854  travelled  in  Europe  during  which 
time  he  lived  in  Rome  and  Florence.  His  first  impor- 
tant work,  L'Abbe  Scmtini  et  sa  collection  vntsicale  d 
Rome,  was  written  during  his  stay  in  that  city.  In 
1854  he  became  assistant  to  Baron  Korf,  the  director 
of  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  and  in  1872  was  made 
director  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  there,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  literary  and  artistic  subjects.  His  influence 
upon  modern  Russian  art  was  incalculable,  and  many 
authors  and  composers  dedicated  works  to  him.  His 
works  include  Twenty-five  Years  of  Russian  Art,  The 
Tracks  of  Russian  Art,  and  Art  in  the  ipth  Century; 
also  biographies  of  Glinka,  Moussorgsky,  Borodin,  Cui 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Music, 
established  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  in  1867.  The  school  of 
music,  founded  in  1906,  has  a  faculty  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, a  student  body  of  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  is  fully  accredited.  Courses  are  offered  in 
theoretical  and  applied  music,  music  education,  peda- 
gogy, ensemble,  conducting,  acoustics,  musical  psy- 
chology, and  other  courses  leading  to  degrees.  The 
director  is  Philip  Greeley  Clapp,  and  the  dean,  C.  E. 
Seashore.  Musical  organizations  include  a  band  of  one 
hundred  and  two  members,  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members,  an  orchestra  of  eighty  members, 
men's  and  women's  glee  clubs,  an  a  cappella  chorus,  and 
an  annual  music  festival.  The  library  contains  two 
thousand  books,  three  hundred  scores,  three  thousand 
phonograph  records,  listening  rooms  and  practice  rooms. 
Statham,  Henry  Heatheote,  English  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Liverpool,  Jan.  it,  1839;  died  London,  May 
29,  1924;  his  works  include  The  Organ  and  Its  Posi- 
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tion  in  Musical  Art,  My  Thoughts  on  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians, and  What  Is  Music? 

Statkowski,  Roman,  Polish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Szczypiorna,  Jan.  5,  1860;  died  at  Warsaw  in 
1926;  pupil  of  Zelenski,  Solovieff  and  Rubinstein  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory;  became  professor  of 
instrumentation  and  musical  history  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  operas,  or- 
chestral works,  chamber  music  and  pieces  for  violin  and 
piano. 

Staub,  Gottfried,  Swiss  piano  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Oberrieden,  Zurich,  Nov.  5,  1861 ;  his  works  in- 
clude a  piano  trio,  piano  sonata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Staub,  V.,  late  iQth  century  Austrian  pianist  and 
composer;  his  compositions  include  Les  deux  Com- 
peres, Kennesse  and  Humoresque,  all  for  piano. 

Staudermaier,  Alfons,  German  song  composer,  born 
Nenningen,  Wurttemberg,  Mar.  2,  1898. 

Staudigl,  Josef,  Jr.,  Austrian  dramatic  baritone,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  18,  1850;  died  in  1916;  son  of  Josef 
Staudigl;  studied  at  the  Vierina  Conservatory  with 
Rokitansky;  sang  at  the  Karlsruhe  Opera  in  1875; 
leading  baritone  from  1884  to  1886  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  where  he  created  the  role 
of  Pogner  in  the  American  premiere  of  Die  Meister- 
singer.  He  then  sang  in  Germany  until  his  retirement 
in  1905. 

Staudigl,  Josef,  Sr.,  Austrian  operatic  bass,  born 
Wollersdorf ,  Lower  Austria,  Apr.  14,  1807 ;  died  near 
Vienna,  Mar.  28,  1861.  While  a  medical  student  he 
sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  and  the  sud- 
den illness  of  a  member  of  the  company  giving  him  his 
opportunity,  he  later  became  the  leading  bass.  He  also 
sang  in  the  court  choir,  and  was  well  known  in  con- 
cert and  oratorio  work.  In  1845  he  left  the  Opera, 
and  became  director  and  leading  bass  at  the  Theatre 
an  der  Wien.  He  frequently  sang  in  England,  and 
was  the  finest  interpreter  of  Schubert  of  his  day. 

Staudigl,  Richard,  Austrian  theatre  conductor,  cho- 
ral director,  teacher  and  composer;  born  Vienna,  Oct. 
28,  1877;  his  works  include  operettas,  masses,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Staufer,  Johann  Georg,  Austrian  guitar  maker,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1778;  he  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  love-guitar  or  Arpeggione  (q.v.)  in  1822. 

Stauffer,  Theodor,  Swiss  music  director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Miinster,  Lucerne,  Apr.  16,  1826;  died 
Kreuzlingen,  Nov.  23,  1880;  his  works  include  operas, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Stave,  same  as  Staff  (q.  v.) 

Staveless  Notation,  a  system  of  German  origin 
used  chiefly  by  organists  to  designate  the  notes  without 
the  aid  of  a  stave.  "Great  C,"  "double  C,"  and  "tenor 
C"  have  long  been  accepted  as  designating  the  tones 
spoken  by  the  16,  8  and  4  feet  pipes  respectively.  "In 
alt"  and  "in  altiso"  are  generally  acknowledged  as  de- 
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noting  the  octaves  beginning  with  G  above  the  treble 
stave  and  the  second  G  above  the  stave  respectively. 

Stavenhagen,  Bernhard,  German  pianist,  music  di- 
rector, conductor  and  composer,  born  Greiz,  Reuss, 
Nov.  24,  1862;  died  Geneva,  Dec.  26.  1914;  pupil  of 
Liszt;  made  a  succession  of  brilliant  tours  as  a  concert 
pianist  through  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  France, 
Holland,  England  and  the  United  States;  was  court 
pianist  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  later  court 
conductor  there ;  directed  the  Munich  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic and  conducted  a  successful  series  of  People's  Con- 
certs. He  was  especially  notable  as  a  performer  of  the 
works  of  his  distinguished  teacher,  Liszt. 

Stcherbatchew,  Andrew  Vladimirovich,  Russian 
composer,  born  in  Poltava,  Jan.  29,  1869;  studied  at  the 
St.  Petersburgh  Conservatory  as  a  pupil  of  Blumen- 
feld,  Liadoff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  his  works  include 
instrumental  music  and  songs. 

Stcherbatchew,  Nicholas  Vladimirovich,  Russian 
pianist  and  composer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  24, 
1853;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  works  and 
songs,  besides  a  number  of  piano  works,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  Masaique  Grande  £tude,  and  Au  soir 
toinbant. 

Stcherbatchew,  Stefan,  Russian-Hungarian  com- 
poser, born  at  Budapest  in  1845;  died  at  Vienna  in 
1910;  his  compositions  include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Stcherbatchew,  Vladimoir  Vladimirovitch,  Russian 
composer,  born,  Jan.  24,  1889;  studied  with  Steinberg 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude symphonies,  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Steabbog,  see  Gobbaerts,  Jean  Louis. 

Steam-organ,  a  name  sometimes  given  the  calliope. 

Stearns,  Theodore,  American  composer,  conductor, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Berea, 
O.,  in  1880;  died  in  California,  Nov.  i,  1935  ;  studied  in 
Germany  at  the  Royal  University  of  Wurzburg,  and 
was  a  newspaperman  in  New  York  and  Chicago ;  con- 
ducted opera,  and  taught  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  His  works  include  Suite  Caprese  and 
In  Death's  Garden  for  orchestra,  Snowbird,  a  lyric  epi- 
sode ;  Atlantis,  a  music  drama,  and  Song  of  Solomon, 
an  oratorio ;  also  several  books  on  music  and  numerous 
articles. 

Stearns  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments.  This 
famous  collection  of  musical  instruments  is  located  in 
the  Hill  Auditorium  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  It  is  composed  of  many  thou- 
sands of  instruments;  the  original  collection  has  been 
augmented  by  those  secured  by  the  Beal-Steere  Expe- 
dition of  1870-75,  and  by  private  donation.  The  collec- 
tion, which  is  very  inclusive,  contains  all  types  of  instru- 
ments, from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
arranged  in  five  general  sections:  (i)  instruments  with 
vibrating  body;  (2)  instruments  with  vibrating  mem- 
.brane;  (3)  instruments  with  vibrating  column  of  air; 
(4)  string  instruments  and  those  with  vibrating  strings ; 
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(5)  those  with  vibrating  strings,  reeds  or  columns  of  air 
controlled  by  a  keyboard.  The  first  class,  of  vibrating 
body,  include  primitive  rattles,  gourds,  clappers,  sis- 
trums,  castanets,  bells,  chimes,  cymbals,  etc.,  as  well  as 
gongs,  bells,  harmonicas,  music  boxes,  triangles,  and 
signal  drums.  The  second  class,  with  vibrating  mem- 
brane, include  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  drums, 
kettledrums,  tambourines,  musical  glasses,  macaroni 
sticks,  Caccarella,  kazoos,  zobo  cornet,  speaking  trum- 
pets, phonograph  tops,  etc.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
drums  in  this  section  is  a  Thibetan  specimen  made  of 
two  children's  skulls,  with  human  skin  used  for  the 
beating  surface.  It  was  used  in  a  Buddhist  monastery. 
The  third  section,  with  vibrating  column  of  air,  includes 
syrinxes,  pipes,  whistles,  flutes,  bird-calls,  shepherds' 
pipes,  flageolets,  cornet  flutes,  piccolos,  clarinets,  trum- 
pets and  hunting  horns.  The  fourth  section,  of  instru- 
ments with  strings  plucked  or  bowed,  include  mono- 
chords,  lyres,  early  harps,  mandolins,  guitars,  lutes, 
Chinese  K'in,  Crwth,  Trumscheit,  viola  d'amour, 
Armgeige,  Taschengeige,  Pochette,  Tanzmeistergeigen, 
Vielles  and  other  fiddles.  The  fifth  section,  of  key- 
board instruments,  includes  clavichords,  harpsichords, 
spinets,  pianos,  organs,  clavicembalos,  a  violon  avec 
clavier,  melodeon,  etc.  The  total  number  of  exhibits 
is  1461,  of  which  1343  were  the  original  gift  of  Mr. 
Stearns. 

Stebbins,  Charles  Albert,  contemporary  American 
composer  and  organist,  born  at  Chicago,  111.  He  studied 
with  Harrison  Wild,  and  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  in  New.  York,  and  became  an  organist  in  Chicago ; 
his  compositions  include  organ  music,  songs  and  piano 
music. 

Stebbins,  Genevieve,  igth  century  American  writer 
on  music;  her  writings  include  the  book,  Dynamic 
Breathing. 

Stebbins,  G.  Waring,  American  organist,  vocal 
teacher,  choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  June  1 6,  1869;  studied  the  organ  with  Guilmant 
and  voice  with  Sbriglia  and  Henschel ;  held  various  po- 
sitions as  organist  in  Brooklyn  churches,  taught  at  the 
Teachers'  Training  Institute,  and  was  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Singers'  Club  and  the  Musical  Art  Society 
of  Long  Island.  His  works  include  anthems,  choruses, 
songs  and  organ  music. 

Stecher,  Marianne,  igth  century  German  composer ; 
her  compositions  include  a  number  of  organ  fugues  and 
works  for  the  piano,  two  and  four  hand. 

Steck,  Aime,  French  composer,  born  Nov.  24,  1892  ; 
his  works  include  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Stacker,  Karl,  Bohemian  organist;  teacher,  lecturer, 
editor  and  composer,  born  Kosmanos,  Jan.  22,  1861 ; 
died  Prague,:  Oct.  15,  1918;  studied  at  the  Prague 
Organ  School;  lectured  on  musical  science  at  the 
Prague  University  and  edited  a  musical  periodical.  His 
works  include  a  history  of  music,  a  treatise  on  organ 


improvisation,  and  a  work  on  musical  form ;  also  church 
and  orchestral  music. 

Stedron,  Vladimir,  Czech  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Mar.  30,  1900;  his  works  include  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  chamber  music. 

Steeger,  Otto  Erich,  German  theatre  and  opera  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  May  I,  1900;  pupil 
of  Max  Reger;  his  works  include  a  symphonic  poem, 
Schlageter. 

Steele,  Porter,  American  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Natchez,  Miss.,  Dec.  12,  1880 ;  pupil  of  Parker  and 
others;  member  of  the  New  Haven  Orchestra;  gave 
frequent  piano  recitals  of  his  own  compositions.  Among 
his  works  are  a  suite  for  piano,  and  shorter  pieces,  also 
songs. 

Steenhuis,  Hendrik  Pieter,  Dutch  organist  and 
composer,  born  Appingedam,  Jan.  24,  1850;  his  compo- 
sitions include  piano  music,  church  music,  a  harmonium 
method  and  harmonium  music. 

Steenkiste,  Julie  Aimee,  see  Dorus-Gras,  Julie 
Aimee. 

Steenkiste,  Vincent  Joseph  van,  see  'Dorus,  Vincent 
Joseph. 

Steer-Saxby,  Helene,  contemporary  French  com- 
poser, conductor,  pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  at 
Paris ;  she  studied  with  Stavenhagen,  Dannreuther  and 
Manuel  Garcia,-  gave  recitals  of  her  own  compositions, 
and  taught  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Her 
compositions  include  a  cantata,  a  concert  scena,  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Steerstiick,  a  variant  term  of  cembalo  used  in  north- 
ern Germany. 

Stefan,  Paul,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  music  critic,  born  Briinn,  Nov.  25,  1879.  He 
studied  in  Vienna,  and  has  written  studies  on  Mahler, 
Schubert,  and  Schonberg. 

Stefani,  Jan,  Czechoslovakian  violinist,  music  director 
and  composer,  born  at  Prague  in  1746;  died  Warsaw, 
Feb.  24,  1829;  music  director  to  Count  Kinsky  and 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  State  Opera,  Vienna. 
Later  he  conducted  the  Warsaw  Opera.  His  first  Polish 
opera,  The  Cracovites  and  the  Mountaineers,  was  per- 
formed over  two  hundred  times  during  his  life-time. 

Stefani,  Joseph,  Polish  composer,  born  Warsaw, 
Apr.  16,  1800;  died  there  (?);  pupil  of  Eisner;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  operatic,  ballet,  choral,  and 
piano  music. 

Stefaniai,  Imre,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Budapest  in  1885;  pupil  of  Busoni  and 
Dohnanyi;  his  works  include  piano  concertos,  a  violin 
sonata  and  piano  music. 

Stefanini,  Giovanni  Battista,  late  i6th  and  early 
17th  century  Italian  composer  and  conductor. 

Stefano,  Salvatore  de,  Italian  harpist  and  teacher, 
born  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  June  17,  1887;  pupil  of  Cara- 
miello ;  won  first  prize  on  his  graduation  from  the  Na- 
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pies  Conservatory,  and  taught  the  harp  at  the  Academy 
of  S.  Dorotea,  Naples. 

StefanofF,  Stefan,  Bulgarian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Gabrowo,  Sept.  I,  1881 ;  studied  with  W.  No- 
vak and  Nikisch. 

Steffahn,  Albert,  German  cantor,  conservatory  di- 
rector, singing  teacher  and  composer,  born  Hamburg, 
May  25,  1868;  his  works  include  an  overture,  marches, 
dances,  cantatas,  motets  and  songs. 

Steffan,  Ernst,  Austrian  operetta  composer  and  thea- 
tre conductor,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1890;  his  composi- 
tions include  his  best  known  work,  the  operetta  Betty, 
produced  in  1914  and  performed  more  than  four  thou- 
sand times. 

Steffan,  Joseph  Anton,  Czechoslovakian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Kopidlno,  Bohemia,  Mar.  14,  1726; 
died  Vienna,  Apr.  12,  1797;  pupil  of  Wagenseil;  be- 
came a  famous  teacher  and  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  Princess  Marie  Antoinette,  later  Queen  of  France. 
His  works  include  church  music  and  much  piano  music, 
but  he  is  historically  important  for  his  songs,  which 
were  among  the  best  of  their  time. 

Steffani,  Agostino,  Italian  composer  and  diplomat, 
born  Castelf ranee,  July  25,  1654;  died  Frankfort,  Feb. 
12,  1728.  He  was  a  chorister  at  St.  Marks,  Venice, 
and  was  later  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Elector 
Ferdinand  Maria,  studying  the  organ  with  Johann 
Kaspar  Kerl.  In  1670  he  became  a  chamber  musician 
at  Munich;  in  1681  his  first  opera,  Marco  Aurelio, 
was  successfully  produced  there,  and  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Elector's  chamber  music.  Meanwhile 
he  had  been  composing  motets  and  chamber  music,  and 
his  second  opera,  Solone,  was  produced  in  1685.  In  1686 
he  wrote  another  opera,  Seruio  Tullio,  for  the  wedding 
of  the  new  Elector  Maximilian  Emanuel  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Leopold  I. 
Two  other  operas,  Alarico  and  Niobe,  followed  in  close 
succession.  In  1688  he  became  court  conductor  at  Han- 
over, where  he  wrote  his  opera,  Enrico  detto  il  Leone, 
for  the  dedication  of  a  new  opera  house.  It  was  a  pro- 
nounced success,  and  was  later  presented  in  Hamburg 
and  Brunswick.  Steffani  was  also  a  diplomat  of  high 
reputation ;  he  had  been  ordained  in  1680,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Spiga  in  1696  in  recognition  of  serv- 
ices of  political  importance.  He  was  conductor  at 
Hanover  until  1711,  his  successor  being  George  Fred- 
erick Handel.  In  1694  he  issued  a  celebrated  pamphlet 
in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of  whether  music  was 
purely  a  creation  of  the  mind,  or  whether  it  has  a  real 
basis  in  nature  and  science.  Steffani's  works  include 
numerous  operas,  madrigals  and  vocal  duets,  also  a 
Stabat  Mater  which  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  this  character. 

Steffeii,  Elmer  Andrew,  American  composer,  music 
director  and  baritone,  born  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  n, 
1890 ;  has  appeared  in  recitals,  and  was  a  church  music 


director  and  singer  in  Indianapolis.    His  compositions 
include  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Steffen,  Feodor,  see  Dammas,  Hellmuth  Karl. 
Steff ens,  Julius,  German  composer  and  concert  vio- 
loncellist, born  Stargard,  Pomerania,  July  12,  1831; 
died  Wiesbaden,  Mar.  4,  1882;  pupil  of  Ganz  at  Berlin 
and  Schuberth  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra. 

Steffens,  Rudolf,  German  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Schweinfurt,  Apr.  22,  1893.  His  works 
include  symphonic  poems  and  piano  music. 

Steffkins,  Theodore,  late  I7th  century  violist  and 
lute  and  viol  teacher.  His  sons,  Frederick  and  Chris- 
tian, and  his  brother,  Dietrich,  were  similarly  em- 
ployed, and  all  the  family  were  famous  as  players  on 
stringed  instruments. 
Steg  (Ger.),  bridge. 

Stegagno,  Tullio,  Italian  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Extra,  Verona,  Sept.  3,  1874 ;  his  works 
include  cantatas,  chamber,  organ,  piano  and  vocal  music. 
Stege,  Fritz,  German  composer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Witterschlick,  near  Bonn- 
on-Rhine,  Apr.  u,  1896;  studied  in  Berlin;  his  compo- 
sitions were  chiefly  songs. 

Stege wy,  A.  C.,  i8th  century  Dutch  composer,  vio- 
linist and  organist,  born  at  Zwolle,  Overyssel;  his 
works  include  six  sonatas  for  violin,  three  sonatas  for 
flute,  violin  and  bass  and  three  sonatas  for  two  flutes 
and  bass. 

Steggall,  Charles,  English  composer,  organist  and 
harmony  teacher,  born  London,  June  3,  1826;  died 
there,  June  7,  1905 ;  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  for  fifty-two  years;  his  works  include  psalms, 
Magnificats,  and  a  cantata. 

Steggall,  Reginald,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  London,  Apr.  17,  1867;  son  of  Charles  Steggall; 
pupil  of  Oscar  Beringer,  Ebenezer  Prout  and  George 
A.  Macfarren;  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  works  include  com- 
positions in  the  larger  forms  for  orchestra,  chorus  and 
solo  instruments,  also  organ  music  and  songs. 

Steglich,  Rudolf,  German  musicologist,  born  Rats- 
Damnitz,  Pomerania,  Feb.  18,  1886;  pupil  of  Bertrand 
Roth  and  Hugo  Riemann. 

Stegmann,  Christian,  German  choral  director,  mu- 
sic teacher  and  composer,  born  Osterburg,  Altmark, 
Oct.  1 6,  1867;  his  works  include  orchestral  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Stegmann,  Karl  David,  German  composer,  operatic 
tenor  and  conductor;  born  Dresden,  1751;  died  Bonn, 
May  27,  1826;  his  compositions  include  ten  operas,  bal- 
lets, symphonies,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Stegmayer,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  composer,  chorus- 
master,  music  director,  conductor  and  teacher;  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  25,  1803;  died  there,  May  6,  1863 ;  taught 
dramatic  and  choral  singing. 
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Stegmayer,  Matthaus  (Matthias),  Austrian  actor 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Apr.  29,  1771;  died  there, 
May  10,  1820;  his  works  include  singspiels,  operettas, 
farces,  church  music,  choruses  and  arias. 

Stehle,  Eduard,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Rorschach  in  1869;  died  Winterthur,  Apr.  12, 
1896;  son  of  Gustav  Eduard  Stehle;  his  works  include 
an  organ  arrangement  of  the  funeral  music  and  final 
scene  of  Gotterddmmerung. 

Stehle,  Gustav  Eduard,  German  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Steinhausen-,  Wurttem- 
berg,  Feb.  17,  1839;  died  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  June 
21,  1915;  conductor  of  a  choral  society  in*  Rorschach. 
He  founded  and  trained  a  cathedral  choir  at  St.  Gal- 
len, which  became  known  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
He  was  a  prolific  composer,  his  works  including  a  vast 
amount  of  music,  mostly  for  the  church. 

Stehle,  Karl  Anton,  German  music  critic,  born 
Schussenried,  Upper  Swabia,  Jan.  30,  1870 ;  music  ed- 
itor of  the  "Kolnischen  Volkszeitung." 

Stehle,  Sophie,  German  dramatic  soprano,  born  Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen,  May  15,  1838;  died  Harterode, 
near  Hanover,  Oct.  4,  1921;  pupil  of  Helene  Ahlirs; 
sang  in  important  roles  in  Wagnerian  dramas. 

Steibelt,  Daniel,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Berlin  in  1765 ;  died  Petrograd,  Sept.  20, 
1823;  son  of  a  Berlin  piano  manufacturer.  He  studied 
theory  and  piano  with  Kirnberger,  made  his  debut  as  a 
pianist  at  an  early  age.  In  1788  published  some  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano  at  Munich ;  the  next  year  he  con- 
certized  in  Germany,  and  in  1790  made,  his  debut  in 
Paris,  where  he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  both  as 
a  performer  and  teacher.  The  production  of  his  first 
opera,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  in 
1793  was  highly  successful.  Six;  years  later  he  left 
Paris  following  difficulties  which  were  grecipitated  by 
his  selling  as  new,  some  compositions  which  had  been 
published  elsewhere.  He  spent  some  time  in  London, 
where  he  was  in  demand  both  as. .a  player  and  com- 
poser, and  where  the  finale  of  his  third  concerto, 
I'Orage,  precede  d'un  rondeau  pastoral,  became  very 
popular  at  salon  musicales.  In  1799  he  undertook  a 
German  tour,  which  included  Vienna,  where  his  rivalry 
with  Beethoven  ended  in  a  mortifying  defeat.  He  pro- 
duced Haydn's  Creation  in  Paris  the  succeeding  year, 
he  himself  being  the  cembalist,  and  returned  to  London, 
remaining  there  until  1805,  when  he  succeeded  Boiel- 
dieu  as  conductor  at  the  French  Opera  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. His  works,  which  were  extremely  popular  in 
his  day,  included  five  operas,  five  ballets,  eight  piano 
concertos,  forty  sonatas  for  violin,  thirty  sonatas  and 
many  brilliant  concert  pieces  for  piano  and  a  piano 
method. 

Steiff ensand,  Wilhelm,  German  concert  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  1820;  died  S^ddin,  Nov.  27, 
1882 ;  his  works  include  a  piano  sonata,  other  piano 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 
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Steiger-Betzafe,  Annie,  German  violinist,  born  Er- 
furt, Mar.  6,  1897;  pupil  of  Hans  Lange  and  Flesch. 
Steigleder,  Hans  TJlrich,  German  organist  and  music 
engraver,  born  about  1580;  died  in  1635;  organist  at 
Liridau  on  the  Bodensee,  and  at  Stuttgart  to  the  court 
of  Wurttemberg.  He"  published  a  work  for  organ,  en- 
graved by  his  own  hand,  which  is  the  first  specimen  in 
Germany  of  copper-plate  engraving  of  keyboard  music. 
Steigleder,  Johanrr  Ulrich,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher, "  born  Schwabisch-Hall,  Mar.  22, 
1593;  died  Stuttgart,"  Oct.  10,  1635;  his  compositions 
include  organ  and  choral  music. 

Stein,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Rosenberg,  Upper  Silesia,  June  27,  1873 ;  died  Brom- 
berg,  Oct.  9,  1915;  studied  in  Berlin;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  organ  and  choral  music. 

Stein,  Eduard,  German  composer  and  music  director, 
born  at  Kleinschmira,  Saxony,  in  1818;  died  Sonders- 
hausen,  Mar.  16,  1864-;  his  works  include  a  concerto  for 
bass. 

Stein,  Erwin,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  conductor,  born"  Vienna,  Nov.  7,  1885;  a  pupil  of 
Arnold  Schonberg;  his  writings  include  articles  on 
Schonberg,  Reger,  Strauss  and  Alban  Berg. 

Stein,  Friedrich,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1784;  died  in  1809;  pupil  of  Albrechts- 
berger.  His  compositions  include  the  usual  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal  music,  but  his  most  interesting  works  are 
two  piano  arrangements  of  certain  Beethoven  Sympho- 
nies and  of  the  overtures  of  Mozart  and  Cherubini. 

Skein,  Fritz  Wilhelm,  German  music  director, 
teacher,  and  writer  ori?music,  born  Gerlachsheim,  Ba- 
den, Dec.  17,  1879;  pupil  of  Teichmfiller,  Krehl,  Ni- 
kisch  and  Straube;  succeeded  Nauman  in  1906  as  di- 
rector of  music  at  the /University  of  Jena,  conducted 
the  academy  chorus,  directed  the  concerts,  and  led  the 
People's  Choral  Society,  later  becoming  professor.  He 
succeeded  Reger  as  State  Music  Director  at  Meiningen, 
but  returned  to  Jena-Vafter  the  disbanding  of  the  or- 
chestra. His  writings- include  the  pamphlet,  An  un- 
known symphony  of  Beethoven's  youth,  dealing  with 
his  own  discovery  of  'an:  early  work  of  that  master. 

Stein,  Heinrich,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Kassel,  Jan.  18,  :i88i ;  died  there,  May  3,  1922; 
his  works  are  chiefly-  for  violin. 

Stein,  Johann  Andreas,  German  maker  of  organs, 
harpsichords  and  pianos;  born  Heidesheim,  Palatinate, 
1728;  died  Augsburg,  -Feb.  29,  1792.  He  studied  in 
Silbermann's  workshop  at  Strassburg,  and  from  about 
1755  was  both  an  organist  and  builder  of  organs,  at 
Augsburg.  In  1775  .he  started  the  manufacture  of 
pianos  which  because  oLcertain  features  became  known 
as  the  "Viennese"  action.  These  pianos  were  well  liked 
by  .Beethoven  and  Mozart.  The  business  was  carried 
by  his  son,  Matthaus  Andreas  Stein  (born  Augsburg, 
1776;  died,  i842)y.andjiis  daughter  Nanetfce  Streiqher 


(born  Augsburg,  1769;  died,  1835),  who  moved  it  to 
Vienna  in  1802. 

Stein,  Josef,  German  music  teacher  and  church 
music  composer,  born  Konigshain,  Gratz,  Apr.  17, 
1845;  died  July  20,  1915;  his  works  also  include 
choruses,  songs  and  organ  music. 

Stein,  Josef,  German  choral  composer,  born  Eden- 
roben,  Bavaria,  Jan.  5,  1910. 

Stein,  Karl,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Niemegk,  Oct.  28,  1824;  died  Witten- 
berg, Nov.  3,  1902;  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach;  his  compo- 
sitions include  organ  and  choral  music. 

Stein,  Karl  Andreas,  Austrian  piano  maker,  pianist, 
composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Vienna  in  1797; 
died  in  1863;  became  well  known  as  a  concert  player 
and  teacher  before  entering  his  father's  piano  factory 
in  1844.  His  works  include  a  valuable  book  on  the 
tuning  and  regulating  of  the  Stein  piano,  several  pieces 
of  piano  music;  and  he  left  much  music  in  manuscript. 
Stein,  Leo  Walter,  German  librettist,  born  Gleiwitz, 
Aug.  10,  1866;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  3,  1930. 

Stein,  Leon,  American  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1910;  studied  at  the 
American  Conservatory  with  Butler,  Becker,  Jones, 
Sowerby  and  La  Violette,  at  De  Paul  University  School 
of  Music,  and  with  Lange  and  Gunn  in  the  Chicago 
Civic  Orchestra  Conducting  Class.  His  compositions 
include  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Finale,  Fantasia  and  Suite 
Hebraic  for  orchestra,  a  choral  Liederkranz.of  Jewish 
Folksongs,  two  string -quartets,  a  sonatina  for  two 
pianos,  a  quintet  for  winds,  Trio  Pastorale,  and  a  suite 
for  string  quartet 

Stein,  Max  Martin,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Jena,  July  27,  1911,  son  of  Fritz  Stein;  his 
works  include  stage,  organ  and  piano  music  and  songs. 
Stein,  Richard  Heinrich,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  mjusic,.  born  Halle,  Feb.  28,  1882;  studied  at 
the  Royal  High  School  in  Berlin.  He  made  a  number 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  to- introduce  the  use  of  quar- 
ter tones. .  His  compositions  include  piano  pieces,  songs, 
concert  pieces  for  'cello  and  piano,  and  fantasies  for 
viola  and  piano,  also  an  interesting  monograph  on 
Grieg..  1 

Stein,  Theodor,  German  concert  pianist  and  teacher ; 
born  Altona,  1819;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  9,  1893; 
a  famous  improyiser. 

Stein,  Wilhelm,  German  song  composer,  born  Oct. 
27,.  1889;  died  in  battle ,in  1917. 

Stein-Schneider,  Lena*  German  composer,  born 
Leipzig, .  Jan.  5,  1874;  her.  works .  include  operettas, 
singspiels,  children's  pieces,  songs  and  dances. 

Steinbach,  Emil;.  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born-  -Leirgenrieden,  Baden,  Nov.  .^14,,.  1849;.  died 
Mayence,  Dec.  6, 1919;  studied  at  the  -Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory, and  became  noted  as  a  Wagnerian  conductor.  His 
works  include  orchestral  and  chamber  music  and  songs. 


STEIN,  JOSEF— STEINER,  ANTON 

Steinbach,  Fritz,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Grunfeld,  Baden,  June  17,  1885;  died  at- Mu- 
nich, Aug.  17,  1917;  brother  of  Emil  Steinbach.  He 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  became  assistant 
conductor  at  Mayence,  and  later  was  invited  by  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen  to  direct  his  orchestra  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  musical  affairs  at  court.  He  travelled  to 
England  with  the  orchestra  and  created  a  sensation. 
He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters 
of  the  works  of  Brahms.; 

Steinbecker,  Dietrich,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  20,  1905;  his  works  include  Horspiel, 
choruses  with  orchestra  and  a  requiem. 

Steinberg,  Maximilian-  Ossejewitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, teacher  and  editor,  born  Vilna,  July  4,  1883; 
pupil  of  Glazounoff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory,  where-  he  later  became  pro- 
fessor of  instrumentation  and  composition.  His  works 
include  a  ballet,  four  symphonies,  an  overture,  and 
chamber  music ;  he  also  edited  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's 
work , on  instrumentation, 

Steinberg,  Will,  German  librettist,  born  Apr.  4, 
1892;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  6,  1934. 

Steinberger,  Otto,  German  choral  director,  music 
teacher  and  church  music  composer,  born  Munich,  Nov. 
23,  1889. 

Steinbock,  Heinz,  German  arranger  and  composer, 
born  Mannheim,  Sept.  8,  1907;  his  works  include  Hor- 
spiel, culture  films  and  salon  music. 

Steinbruck,  Hugo  Karl,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Konnern,  Saale,  Jan.  15,  1900;  his 
works  include  choruses,  songs  and  salon  music. 

Steinbruck,  Karl,  German  music  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Potsdam,  Nov.  24,  1851 ;  his  works  include 
a  festival  overture  and  choruses  with  orchestra. 

Steindel,  Bruno,  German  violoncellist,  born  Zwickau, 
Saxony,  Aug.  29,  1866;  member  of  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra since  1892. 

Steindel,  Bruno,  German  pianist,  born  Miinchen- 
Gladbach,  Germany,  .1890;  gave  public  recitals  from 
the  age  of  six. 

Steineck,  Fritz,  German  choral  director,  singing 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Halle,  Jan.  10,  1878;  his 
compositions  include  string  orchestral  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Steineg,  Theodore  Meyer,  see  Meyer-Steineg,  The- 
odore. 

Steiner,  Adolf,  Swiss  writer  on  music,  born  in  1843; 
died  Apr.  6,  1930;  his  writings  include  Richard  Wag- 
ner in  Zurich,  Brahms,  H.  Gotz,  and  F.  Hegar. 

Steiner,  Adolf,  German  violoncellist,  born  .Schwa- 
bisch-Hall,  Apr.  12,  1897;  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hoch- 
schule  and  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  Becker.  .  .,, 

Steiner,  Anton^  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Briinn,  June  6,  1885 ;  his  compositions  include  a 
violin  suite. 


STEINER,  EMMA— STEINERT  HALL 


Steiner,  Emma,  contemporary  American  composer, 
born  in  Baltimore.  Her  musical  talent  became  evident 
at  a  very  early  age,  but  her  parents  objected  to  her  fol- 
lowing the  musical  profession.  She  earned  money  for 
study  by  writing  dance  music  and  overcame  all  obstacles. 
Her  compositions  include  the  operetta,  The  Alchemist, 
by  which  she  is  best  known. 

Steiner,  Franz,  Austrian  tenor,  born  in  Hungary, 
about  1880;  pupil  of  Resz  in  Vienna  and  Johannes 
Meschaert  in  Berlin. 

Steiner,  Franz  Xaver,  German  zither  virtuoso,  born 
Rosenheim,  Mar.  4,  1840;  died  Munich,  June  17,  1883. 

Steiner,  Friedrich,  German  church  choirmaster,  born 
1893;  died  Sept.  29,  1927. 

Steiner,  Heinrich,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Ludwigsburg,  Dec.  12,  1875;  &s 
works  include  chamber  and  piano  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Steiner,  Heinrich,  German  conductor  and  pianist, 
born  Oehringen,  Wurttemberg,  Nov.  27,  1903. 

Steiner,  Hugo,  Dalmatian  violist  and  viola  d'amore 
player  and  writer,  born  Zara,  Dec.  2,  1862;  his  compo- 
sitions include  three  viola  concertos,  a  work  on  viola 
technic  and  studies. 

Steiner,  Jacob,  see  Stainer,  Jacob. 

Steiner,  Rudolf,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Stendal,  July  2,  1863 ;  his  works  include  orchestral  mu- 
sic, male  choruses  and  songs. 

Steiner,  Wilhelm,  Swiss  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Schanis,  Saint  Gallen,  1872;  his  composi- 
tions include  singspiel,  cantatas  and  choruses. 

Steiner,  Williams  Kossuth,  American  composer, 
pianist  and  music  teacher,  born  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June 
9, 1874;  studied  in  Pittsburgh  and  with  Germer  in  Dres- 
den, gave  organ  and  piano  recitals,  was  pianist  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  succeeded  Frederick 
Archer  as  organist  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 

Steinert,  Alexander  Lang,  American  composer, 
born  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1900;  studied  at  Har- 
vard University  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  with 
Loeffler,  Gedalge,  d'Indy  and  Koechlin;  in  1927  he  re- 
ceived the  American  Academy  in  Rome  prize  and  stud- 
ied there  three  years.  He  is  interested  in  new  opera 
and  ballet  forms  and  talking  films;  his  compositions 
include  the  orchestral  works  Nuit  Meridionale  (1926), 
Leggende  Sinfonica  (1931),  Three  Poems  by  Shelley 
(I932)>  a  choral,  Hymn  to  Diana  (1928)  ;  a  violin  and 
piano  Sonata  (1925);  a  violin,  piano  and  'cello  Trio 
(1927)  ;  a  Sonata  (1929)  for  piano  solo;  and  a  piano 
Concerto  Sinfonica  (1934). 

Steinert,  Ludwig,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Gottingen,  Mar.  15,  1865;  his  compositions 
•  include  piano  music  an<J  choruses* 

Steinert,  Morris,  German  violoncellist,  harpsichord- 
ist and  guitarist,  born  Scheinf eld,  Mar.  9,  1831 ;  died 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  21,  1912.  He  studied  the 
harpsichord  from  the  village  cantor  and  the  guitar  from 


a  chimney  sweep,  became  a  travelling  salesman,  learned 
to  play  the  'cello,  and  came  to  America  in  1855,  where 
he  played  in  Maretzek's  orchestra  in  New  York,  with 
a  minstrel  troupe,  and  was  an  organist  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  He  became  a  piano  dealer  in  New  Haven  in  j86i, 
and  in  1892  founded  the  New  Haven  Orchestra.  He 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  five  hundred  pianos,  which 
he  exhibited  in  Vienna  and  Chicago,  and  gave  to  Yale 
University. 

Steinert  Collection,  The  Albert,  American  collec- 
tion of  harpsichords,  pianos  and  stringed  instruments, 
located  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  harpsi- 
chords include  one  made  by  Hans  Ruckers  at  Antwerp 
in  1613;  another  by  Andreas  Ruckers,  dated  Antwerp, 
1625 ;  a  Jacobus  Rudolfi  dated  1682 ;  a  Cristofori,  and 
an  English  instrument  with  what  is  claimed  to  be  a 
Gainsborough  painting  on  the  inside  cover.  There  is 
also  a  spinet  of  Italian  make,  dated  1620,  various  ex- 
amples of  viols  da  gamba,  several  clavichords,  and  two 
early  pianos,  dated  1780  and  1790. 

Steinert  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments,  The 
Morris,  a  collection  of  musical  instruments  located  at 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn;  formed  by  Mor- 
ris Steinert,  and  donated  to  the  University  in  1930. 
The  collection  comprises  thirty  keyboard  instruments, 
fifteen  stringed  instruments  and  some  odd  pieces.  The 
keyboard  instrument  collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  and  shows  the  complete  development  of  this 
style  of  musical  instrument,  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  its  ultimate  perfection  in  the  modern  grand  piano. 
Many  of  these  pieces  are  the  work  of  famous  makers ; 
outstanding  examples  include  a  clavichord  made  in  1811 
by  Johann  Michael  Voit  and  Son  at  Schweinf  urth ;  a 
spinet  made  in  1750  by  Johannes  Hitchcock  at  London; 
a  two-manual  harpsichord  made  by  Kirkman,  represent- 
ing the  highest  development  of  that  instrument;  a  one- 
manual  harpsichord,  also  made  by  Kirkman,  and  for- 
merly the  property  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  a  Broad- 
wood  square  piano;  a  concert  grand  piano  formerly 
belonging  to  Josef  Haydn;  and  a  concert  grand  piano 
:  made  by  Madame  Streicher,  and  at  one  time  in  a  house 
in  Baden  in  which  Beethoven  lived.  The  stringed  in- 
strument section  includes  members  of  the  viol  family, 
including  various  types  of  violas  da  gamba,  old  guitars, 
and  a  "chest  of  viols,"  or  set  of  six  viols  matched  in 
size,  power  and  tone  quality;  these  were  much  used  in 
the  playing  of  early  chamber  music.  All  of  the  instru- 
ments possess  great  beauty  of  craftsmanship  and  de- 
sign. 

Steinert  Hall,  American  concert  hall,  located  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  opened  in  1896  witK  a  concert  by  the 
Kneisel  String  Quartet  and  Carl  Baermann.  The  hall 
was  built  by  the  Boston  piano  maker  Alexander  Stein- 
ert, and  is  notable  as  being  entirely  beneath  the  ground, 
as  well  as  being  the  first  to  install  indirect  lighting. 
The  Steinert  Building  is  located  at  162  Boylston  Street, 
and  rises  six  stories  above  the  ground,  and  is  used  by 
the  company  and  as  studios.  The  architects  were  Win- 
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slow  and  Wetherell,  who  designed  the  hall,  seating  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons,  and  constructed 
thirty-five  feet  below  ground  level,  it  actually  being 
the  basement  of  the  building,  thus  avoiding  the  noise 
of  traffic,  and  as  there  are  no  windows,  the  indirect 
lighting  system  presents  a  uniform  light  in  all  parts 
of  the  hall  The  room  itself  is  Italian  Renaissance  in 
style,  and  elliptical  in  form,  thus  making  it  eminently 
suited  to  music.  The  heating  and  ventilating  of  the 
hall  is  of  great  interest,  the  fresh  air  being  taken 
from  the  roof,  heated  slightly  by  passing  over  coils, 
electrically  driven  down  a  flue,  at  the  same  time  being 
reheated  to  any  desired  degree,  the  temperature  being 
controlled  by  thermostats  in  the  flue.  Many  famous 
artists  have  made  their  debuts  there,  including  Alexan- 
der Siloti,  Harold  Bauer  and  Fritz  Kreisler ;  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Kneisel  String  Quartet  until  its  disso- 
lution. 

Steinfeld,  Albert  Jacob,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  June  4,  1741;  died  there  in 
1824;  was  organist  in  Archangel  and  later  in  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  his  works  include  quartets  for  two  clarinets  and 
two  horns,  music  for  two  flutes,  flute  solos,  piano  so- 
natas and  vocal  music. 

Steingraber,  Georg,  German  cembalo  builder,  born 
Bayreuth,  Jan.  I,  1858;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  16,  1932; 
son  of  Eduard  Steingraber. 

Steingraber,  Theodor  Leberecht,  German  publish- 
er, born  Neustadt-on-the-Orla,  Jan.  25,  1830;  died, 
Leipzig,  Apr.  5,  1904;  founder  of  the  firm  bearing  his 
name.  He  wrote  a  piano  method,  using  the  pseudonym 
Gustav  Damm.  The  Steingraber  Edition  of  musical 
classics  is  now  published  by  an  incorporated  company 
known  as  the  Steingraber  Verlag. 

Steinhard,  Erich,  Czech  teacher  and  musicologist, 
born  Prague,  May  26,  1886 ;  pupil  of  Heinrich  Rietsch, 
K.  Knittl,  V.  Novak,  Kretzschmar,  Wolf,  and  Fried- 
laender;  his  writings  include  studies  on  Czech  music. 
Steinhart,  Franz  Xaver,  German  music  teacher  and- 
choral  composer,  born  Neufra,  June  28,  1864. 

Steinhauer,  Karl,  German  choral  director,  singing 
teacher,  music  director  and  opera  composer,  born  Dtis- 
seldorf,  May  29,  1852;  died  Oberhausen,  Mar.  31, 
1934;  his  works,  besides  operas,  include  Passion  can- 
tata, male  choruses  and  songs. 
i  Steinhausen,  Frau,  see  Feist,  Alwine. 

Steinhausen,  Friedrich  Adolf,  German  pianist  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Potsdam,  July  13, 
1859;  died  Boppard-on-Rhine,  July  23,  1910;  his  writ- 
ings include  studies  on  the  physiology  of  instrumental 
technic. 

Steiniger,  C.,  see  Clark,  Frederick  Horace. 
Steininger,  Frangois,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Mayence  in  1778;  died  in  1850.  He  worked  at  Paris 
about  1827,  and  made  some  fine  instruments  in  the 
French  manner,  of  which  his  violoncellos  are  the  most 
successful,  possessing  good  tone  qualities. 


Steinitzer,  Max,  German  critic  and  writer,  born 
Innsbruck,  Jan.  20,  1864;  died  Leipzig,  June  22,  1936; 
pupil  of  Kirchner  for  piano  and  Hiittner  for  theory; 
conducted  theater  orchestras  at  Halle  and  Elberfeld, 
conducted  musical  organizations  in  various  other  cities ; 
was  professor  at  conservatories  in  Freiburg  and  Breis- 
gau,  and  editor  of  a  Leipzig  journal.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Richard  Strauss,  and  his  works  include 
the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  biography  of 
the  great  master. 

Steinkauler,  Walter,  German  writer  on  music  and 
composer,  born  Wiesbaden,  Apr.  9,  1873 1  d^cl  Baden- 
Baden,  Dec.  15,  1921 ;  his  works  include  chamber  music, 
hymns  and  songs. 

Steinkiihler,  Emil,  German  violinist,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Diisseldorf,  May  12,  1824;  died  Ghent, 
Nov.  22,  1872;  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber 
music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Steinkiihler,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  composer, 
born  Hagen,  Mar.  31,  1871 ;  died  there,  Sept.  22,  1924; 
founder  of  a  music  school. 

Steinmann,  Heinrich  Ferdinand,  see  Mannstein, 
Heinrich  Ferdinand. 

Steinmann,  Michael,  Russian  opera  and  ballet  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Odessa,  Mar.  19,  1890;  his 
compositions  include  symphonic  poems. 

Steinmann,  Vilern,  Moravian  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Oplocany,  Oct.  31,  1880;  his  works  in- 
clude symphonic  poems,  piano  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Steinmeyer,  G.  F.  &  Co.,  German  firm  of  organ 
builders;  founded  by  Georg  Friedrich  Steinmeyer  in 
Ottingen  in  1847. 

Stemway  and  Sons,  an  American  firm  of  piano 
manufacturers,  founded  by  Heinrich  Engelhard  Stein- 
way  (originally  Steinweg),  who  was  born  at  Wolfha- 
gen,  Germany,  on  Feb.  22,  1797,  and  died  at  New  York 
on  Feb.  7,  1871.  He  was  originally  an  organ  builder  at 
Goslar,  working  in  his  spare  time  on  his  own  piano 
model,  designed  to  combine  the  best  features  of  both 
English  and  German  makes.  In  1839  he  exhibited 
three  pianos,  a  grand  and  two  square  instruments,  at 
the  Brunswick  State  Fair.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  migrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
New  York  with  four  of  his  sons,  Charles,  Henry,  Wil- 
liam and  Albert.  His  eldest  son,  Theodore,  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  business  in  Germany.  In  1853  the  firm 
of  Steinway  and  Sons  was  established  in  New  York; 
in  1855  they  exhibited  an  overstrung  square  piano  with 
a  single  casting  at  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition. 
Their  first  grand  piano  was  built  in  1856,  and  the  first 
upright  piano  in  1862.  In  1865  the  son  Theodore 
joined  the  New  York  firm  and  made  many  inventions 
of  merit.  In  1866  the  firm  opened  a  concert  hall  in 
New  York,  and  in  1875  a  branch  in  London,  a  Ham- 
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burg  branch  following  in  1880.  Their  pianos  rank  with 
the  best  European  makes,  and  the  firm  has  won  many 
honors  and  prizes  at  exhibitions  in  England,  Europe 
and  America.  A  recent  improvement  in  the  Steinway 
action  has  been  made  by  Frederick  A.  Victor,  grand- 
nephew  of  C.  F.  Theodore  Steinway ;  the  keys,  instead 
of  resting  flat,  are  balanced  on  little  curved  fulcrums 
so  that  they  respond  more  readily  to  the  touch.  Acous- 
tical tests  have  demonstrated  that  the  new  type  of  ac- 
tion is  14%  faster  for  fortissimo  playing,  6%  faster  for 
pianissimo  playing;  also  less  muscular  energy  is  re- 
quired. 

Steinweg,  Johann,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Dec.  25,  1892;  his  works  include  cham- 
ber and  violin  music  and  songs. 

Steinwender,  Otto,  German  organist,  cantor  and 
composer,  born  Memel,  June  8,  1868;  his  works  in- 
clude guitar  music  and  songs. 

Stella,  Domenico,  Italian  cathedral  choirmaster  and 
church  music  composer,  born  Carpineto,  Feb.  21,  1881. 

Stelzner,  Alfred,  German  instrument  maker  and 
composer,  died  July,  1906.  He  invented  the  Violotta 
and  the  Cellone,  stringed  instruments  constructed  on  a 
new  system  which  he  claimed  produced  greater  sonority ; 
his  musical  works  include  several  operas  in  which  these 
instruments  were  used. 

Stem,  the  vertical  line  attached  to  a  note-head ;  also 
called  the  tail. 

Stemmler,  Ernst,  German  organist,  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  choral  composer,  born  Witten,  May  13, 
1886. 

Stenborg,  Carl,  Swedish  composer,  singer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stockholm,  Sept.  25,  1752;  died  Djur- 
garden,  Aug.  I,  1813;  his  compositions  include  oper- 
atic music. 

Stendhal  (pseudonym  of  Marie  Henri  Beyle), 
French  writer,  born  Grenoble,  Jan.  23,  1783;  died 
Paris,  Mar.  23,  1842.  He  was  a  military  and  civil 
official  under  Napoleon;  his  works  include  novels,  also 
lives  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Rossini,  derived  from 
books  by  Carpani. 

Steneken,  Konrad,  I7th  century  German  composer, 
born  in  Bremen;  literary  man  and  a  lover  of  music; 
his  works  included  German  dances  and  airs  for  two 
violins  and  viola  with  figured  bass. 

Stengel,  Theophil,  German  writer  on  music  and 
composer,  born  Bodersweier,  July  12,  1905 ;  his  com- 
positions include  choral  works,  a  Te  Deum  and  songs, 
some  with  orchestra. 

Stengele,  Arthur,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Lutach,  Feb.  20,  1878;  his  works  in- 
clude masses  and  other  church  music,  choruses,  marches 
and  dances. 

Stenger,  Willebald  Conrad,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can violin  maker.  He  founded  his  business  at  Chicago 
in  1909,  and  has  made  fine  instruments  on  the  Stradi- 


varius  model,  covered  with  a  varnish  of  his  own  com- 
position. 

Stenhammar,  Fredrika  (nee  Andree),  Swedish  so- 
prano, born  Wisby,  Sept.  19,  1836;  died  Stockholm, 
Oct.  7,  1880 ;  pupil  of  Duprez  in  Paris. 

Stenhammar,  Wilhelm,  Swedish  pianist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Stockholm,  Feb.  7,  1871;  died 
there,  Nov.  20,  1927;  studied  at  the  Conservatory  in 
his  native  city.  His  first  large  work,  Princess  and  Page, 
for  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  was  produced  at 
Stockholm,  and  his  fame  was  fully  established  by  his 
Festival  Cantata  and  piano  concerto.  Two  operas,  one 
at  Stockholm,  and  the  other  at  Stuttgart,  are  music 
dramas  of  the  Wagnerian  type,  but  employing  many 
folk  melodies.  His  other  works  include  a  symphony, 
an  overture,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Stenhouse,  William,  Scottish  writer  on  music,  born 
in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  1773;  died  Nov.  10, 
1827.     He  was  an  Edinburgh  accountant  who  anno- 
tated Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum  with  historical 
notes,  full  of  interesting  information. 
Stent.,  abbreviation  for  Stentando. 
Stentando  (It.),  retarding,  dragging. 
Stenton,  Paul,  see  Winner,  Septimus. 
Stentor,  a  violin  of  the  French  school  made  by  Darte 
after  the   make   of    Nicolas   Vuillaume.     The   word 
"Stentor"  is  branded  on  the  inside,  and  on  a  little  pro- 
jection of  the  scroll. 

Stentorphone,  an  8  ft.  metal  labial  organ-stop  of 
large  scale,  giving  a  tone  of  great  breadth. 

Stenzel,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Jan. 
26,  1869;  his  compositions  include  piano  music  and 
songs. 

"Step.  An  interval  measuring  a  difference  of  pitch  and 
corresponding  to  a  degree  of  the  scale  or  staff.  The 
size  of  a  step  may  vary ;  if  it  is  a  whole  step,  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  whole  tone  or  major  second ;  if  it  is  a 
half  tone,  it  is  equivalent  of  a  half-  or  semitone  or 
minor  second.  Diatonic  steps  are  those  whole  and 
half  steps  which  are  regularly  found  in  the  major  or 
minor  scale.  Chromatic  steps  are  those  which  include 
notes  not  in  the  key  signatures  of  a  given  major  or 
minor  scale,  such  as  the  half  step  between  the  second 
degree  of  the  scale,  and  the  second  degree  sharped 
(raised  a  semitone). 

Stepan,  Vaclav,  Bohemian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Pecky,  Dec.  12,  1889;  pupil  of  Cermak  and  No- 
vak at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He  appeared  as  a 
concert  pianist  in  all  European  musical  centres,  and 
did  much  to  make  modern  Czech  music  known  to  the 
world.  His  Musical  Symbolism  in  Program  Music 
first  came  out  as  a  series  of  articles  in  a  magazine. 
His  works  include  a  famous  piece  for  'cello  called 
Life's  Halcyon  Days;  he  has  also  arranged  a  collection 
of  Czech  folksongs  with  harmonic  settings  suggestive 
of  Brahms. 
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Stepanoff,  Lev,  contemporary  Russian  composer. 
Among  his  works  is  an  opera,  The  Frontier  Guards- 
man. 

Stephan,  Carlo,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Offenbach,  Feb.  19,  1900;  his  works  in- 
clude ballets,  dance  suites,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Stephan  (Stephani),  Clemens,  i6th  century  Ger- 
man composer,  cantor  and  editor,  born  perhaps  at 
Buchau,  near  Karlsbad.  He  was,  about  1570,  cantor  at 
Nuremburg  and  elsewhere,  and  wrote  sacred  music  for 
several  voices  and  edited  a  collection  of  vocal  works. 

Stephan,  Johann,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
German  composer  and  organist.  Active  at  Luneburg 
from  1589-1619,  he  wrote  madrigals  and  other  vocal 
works. 

Stephan,  Martin,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  22,  1900;  he  has  written 
choruses,  organ  pieces  and  marches. 

Stephan,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Worms, 
Hesse,  July  29,  1887;  died  near  Tarnopol,  Sept.  29, 
1915;  pupil  of  Kiebitz,  Sekles,  Schwartz  and  Louis. 
He  wrote  a  string  quintet  with  piano  and  harp,  orches- 
tral numbers,  a  piece  for  baritone  and  orchestra,  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  an  opera. 

Stephani,  Hermann,  German  choral  director,  com- 
poser, organist,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Grimma,  June 
23,  1877;  his  compositions  include  an  overture,  an 
organ  fugue,  choruses  with  orchestra  and  songs;  he 
has  also  written  treatises  on  the  psychological  and  aes- 
thetic phases  of  music. 

Stephani,  Marie,  see  Schlesinger-Stephani,  Marie. 

Stephen,  David,  contemporary  Scottish  composer, 
organist,  conductor  and  teacher,  born  at  Dundee.  A 
teacher  of  music  in  Dundee  schools,  an  organist,  and 
also  conductor  of  the  Arbroath  and  Dundee  Choral 
Unions,  in  1905  he  became  director  of  the  newly- 
founded  (Carnegie)  Music  School  at  Dunfermline.  He 
has  written  a  mass,  cantatas,  chamber  music  and  part 
songs,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  modern  Scot- 
tish composers. 

Stephen,  Edward,  Welsh  composer,  born  at  Fes- 
tiniog  in  1822;  died  at  Tanymarian  in  1885;  he  wrote 
the  oratorio  Storm  of  Tiberias. 

Stephens,  Catherine,  English  soprano,  born  London, 
Sept.  1 8,  1794;  died  there,  Feb.  22,  1882;  pupil  of 
Gesualdo  Lanza.  She  sang  in  The  Beggar's  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  Oct.  22,  1813,  later  going  to  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin.  Her  voice  was  rich  and  full,  with  a  wide 
range,  and  excellent  for  expressing  devotional  feeling 
and  pathos. 

Stephens,  Charles  Edward,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist, pianist  and  teacher,  born  London,  Mar.  18, 
1821 ;  died  there,  July  13,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Potter,  Bla- 
grove  and  Hamilton.  He  became  a  prominent  member 
of  several  musical  organizations.  His  compositions  in- 


clude orchestral,  chamber  and  organ  works,  glees,  songs 
and  religious  music. 

Stephens,  John,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  Dec.  15,  1780.  At  first  a  chorister  at  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  in  1746  he  succeeded  Edward  Thomson  as 
organist  at  Salisbury  Cathedral.  A  volume  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1805. 

Stephens,  Percy  Rector,  American  vocal  teacher 
born  Chicago,  Sept.  24,  1876.  He  is  noteworthy  as  the 
teacher  of  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Paul  Althouse  and 
Dan  Gridley. 

Stephens,  Ward,  American  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  10,  1872;  pupil  of  Brahms[ 
Moszkowski,  Saint-Saens,  Massenet  and  Widor.  He 
has  become  well  known  as  conductor  of  the  Mozart 
Festival  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Ward  Stephens 
Male  Chorus. 

Stephens  College,  School  of  Music,  American  mu- 
sic school  connected  with  Stephens  College,  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  Founded  in  1833,  it  is  partly  endowed  and 
fully  accredited,  offering  college  music  courses  leading 
to  diploma  Associate  in  Music.  Special  departments 
include  organ,  piano,  violin,  voice,  violoncello,  theory, 
and  wind  instruments.  B.  D.  Gauntlett  is  the  director 
and  J.  M.  Wood  the  president. 

Stephenson,  Morton,  English  composer,  born  Lon- 
don, May  7,  1884;  pupi*  of  Macpherson  and  Corder. 
His  works  include  symphonic  poems,  an  orchestral  suite 
called  The  Jungle  Book,  other  music  for  orchestra,  three 
violin  sonatas,  piano  pieces  and  a  group  of  six  Fairy 
Songs  for  children. 

Stepowyi,  Jakym,  Ukrainian  composer,  born  at 
Kharkov  in  1883 ;  died  in  the  Ukraine  in  Nov.,  1921  ; 
a  child  singer  at  the  Russian  Court,  he  later  studied  un- 
der Rimsky-Korsakoff.  He  wrote  songs  and  piano 
works. 

Sterbend  (Ger.),  dying;  the  Italian  equivalent  is 
morendo. 

Sterkel,  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver,  German  pian- 
ist, organist,  musical  director  and  composer,  born  Wurz- 
burg,  Dec.  3,  1750;  died  there,  Oct.  12,  1817.  Court 
chaplain  and  organist  at  Mayence  in  1778,  he  became 
court  musical  director  and  canon  there  in  1793,  but  the 
French  invasion  caused  him  to  flee  to  Wurzburg ;  later, 
from  1805-14,  he  was  court  musical  director  to  the 
Elector  of  Mayence  at  Aschaffenburg.  Beethoven  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his 
playing.  He  composed  an  opera,  Farnace,  ten  sym- 
phonies, two  overtures,  six  piano  concertos,  a  quintet, 
trios,  piano  and  violin  sonatas,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Sterling,  Antoinette,  American  contralto,  born  Ster- 
lingville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1850 ;  died  Hampstead,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  9,  1904;  pupil  of  Marches!,  Mme.  Viardot- 
Garcia  and  Manuel  Garcia.  On  her  return  to  America 
she  gave  recitals  and  sang  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
church  at  Brooklyn.  Then  she  went  to  London  and 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  the  Gloucester  Festival, 
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after  which  she  gave  up  oratorio  and  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  quiet,  simple  songs.  She  introduced  such  favor- 
ites as  Sullivan's  Lost  Chord,  Cowen's  The  Better  Land 
and  Barnby's  When  the  Tide  Comes  In. 

Sterling,  Winthrop  Smith,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  Nov.  28,  1859;  pupil  of 
Zwintscher,  Jadassohn,  Reinecke  and  Hoffmann  at 
Leipzig,  later  studying  voice  at  London  under  William 
Shakespeare.  He  became  head  of  the  organ  department 
of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  and  taught  singing 
and  composition  there,  subsequently  founding  the  Met- 
ropolitan College  of  Music  in  .Cincinnati.  He  gave  or- 
gan recitals  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  (1893),  at 
the  Pan- American  Exposition  in  1915  and  elsewhere. 

Stern,  Adolf,  German  poet  and  literary  historian, 
born  Leipzig,  June  14,  1835;  died  Dresden,  Apr.  15, 
1907.  He  taught  for  many  years  at  the  Dresden  Poly- 
technikum,  and  wrote  several  books  on  music,  including 
a  Wanderbuch,  which  is  about  Bayreuth,  and  a  work 
on  Gluck. 

Stern,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1867;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  25,  1934;  pupil  of 
Max  Bruch,  and  friend  of  Max  Reger.  He  wrote  a 
symphony,  chamber  music,  a  cantata,  choruses  and 
songs,  some  with  orchestra. 

Stern,  Georg  F.  T.,  German  composer,  born  at 
Strassburg  in  1803;  died  there  in  1886;  he  wrote 
church  music,  organ  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Stern,  Joseph  W.,  American  music  publisher  and 
song  composer,  born  in  1870 ;  died  New  York,  Mar.  31, 
1934.  His  firm  was  located  at  New  York  City, 

Stern,  Julius,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Aug,  8,  1820;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  27,  1883;  pupil  of  Liistner,  Maurer,  Ganz, 
Saint-Lubin  and  Rungenhagen.  Conductor  of  the  Ger- 
man Choral  Society  and  founder  of  the  Stern  Choral 
Society,  in  1850,  with  Kullak  and  Marx,  he  founded  the 
Stern  Conservatory  at  Berlin.  He  wrote  some  instru- 
mental music,  an  opera*  songs  and  male  choruses. 

Stern,  Julius,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna,  May 
13,  1858;  died  there  Jan.  6,  1912.  He  wrote  two 
operas  which  were  produced  at  Prague  and  Breslau; 
also  two  operettas  staged  in  Vienna. 

Stern,  Leopold  Laurence,  English  violoncellist,  born 
Brighton,  Apr.  5,  1862;  died  London,  Sept:  10,  1904. 
After  studying  under  Daubert,  Pezze,  Klengel  and 
Davidoff,  he  appeared  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
playing  joint  recitals  with  Patti,  Sauret  and  Paderew- 
ski.  At  Paris  he  played  on  the  same  program  with 
Godard  and  Massenet.  In  1895  he  visited  Prague, 
where  Dvorak  was  so  impressed  with  his  playing  that 
he  selected  Stern  to  play  his  'cello  concerto  on  its  first 
performance  at  London  in  1896;  he  played  it  later  at 
Berlin,  Prague  and  Leipzig* 

Stern,  Margarethe  (nee  Herr),  German  pianist, 
born  Dresden,  Nov.  25,  1857;  died  there,  Oct.  4,  1899; 


pupil  of  Karl  Kragen,  Franz  Liszt  and  Clara  Schu- 
mann; wife  of  Adolf  Stern. 

Sternberg,  Erich  Walter,  German  writer  on  music, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  May  31,  1891 ;  his 
works  include  two  string  quartets,  a  piano  trio,  piano 
pieces,  song  cycles  and  songs. 

Sternberg,  Konstantin  Ivanovitch  von,  Russian 
pianist,  teacher,  chorusmaster  and  composer,  born  St. 
Petersburg,  July  9,  1852;  died  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar. 
31,  1924;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Reinecke  and  Richter 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  later  studying  at  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  under  Kullak,  and  attending  Liszt's  sum- 
mer classes.  He  occupied  various  posts  at  Leipzig, 
Wiirzburg,  Kissingen  and  Mecklenburg- Schwerin.  His 
tours  took  him  to  Russia,  Asia  and  the  United  States. 
For  many  years  he  directed  his  own  music  school  at 
Philadelphia.  He  wrote  a  great  quantity  of  piano  pieces 
and  chamber  music. 

Sterndale  Bennett,  Sir  William,  see  Bennett,  Sir 
William  Sterndale. 

Sternfeld,  Richard,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Konigsberg,  Oct.  15,  1858;  died  Berlin,  June  21, 
1926.  He  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs  and  wrote 
valuable  books  on  music,  including  works  on  Beethoven, 
Wagner,  von  Bulow  and  Albert  Niemann. 

Sternitzki,  Maximilian,  German  conductor,  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Jan.  7,  1892 ;  his 
works  include  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music/  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Sterzinar,  Achatius,  Slovene  collector  of  church 
songs,  born  Suha,  near  Bischoflak,  May  ii,  1675;  died 
St.  Franziskus,  near  Straza,  May  n,  1741.  He  col- 
lected and  edited  Slovene  church  songs  and  published 
(at  Graz  in  1729)  the  first  book  of  church  songs  in  the 
Slovene  language. 

Steso  (It.),  prolonged;  extended. 

Stesso  (It.),  the  same;  il  stesso  tempo,  the  same 
tempo. 

Steuer,  Robert,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
at  Laubenzedel  in  1831 ;  died  Erlangen,  Mar.  6,  1895 ; 
his  compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Steuerlein,  Johann,  German  composer,  born  Schmal- 
kalden,  July  5,  1546;  die.d  Meiningen,  May  5,  1613. 
After  holding  several  minor  governmental  positions,  in 
1604  he  was  appointed  imperial  notary  and  poet  lau- 
reate. He  wrote  several  books  of  sacred  and  secular 
songs,  motets,  psalms  and  occasional  songs. 

Steuernagel,  Erwin,  see  Sachse-Steuernagel,  Erwin. 

Steven,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Berlin,  Jan.  3,  1877;  his  compositions  include  orches- 
tral works,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Steveiiiers,  Jacques,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Liege  in  1817.  A  pupil  of  Meerts,  he  played 
in  matty  European  musical  centers.  He  wrote  comic 
operas,  a  concertino  for  violin,  and  other  violin  music 
with  and  without  orchestra. 
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Stevens,  David,  American  librettist,  born  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  Aug.  12,  1860. 

Stevens,  Minnie,  see  Salteniann-Stevens,  Minnie. 

Stevens,  Richard  John  "Samuel,  English  teacher 
and  composer,  born  London,  Mar.  27,  1757;  died  there, 
Sept.  23,  1837.  From  1801  professor  of  music  at 
Gresham  College,  he  wrote  and  published  some  forty 
very  popular  glees. 

Stevenson,  Edward  Prime  (E.  Irenaeus),  Amer- 
ican writer  on  music  and  author,  born  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  in  1868.  He  displayed  a  phenomenal  memory  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  child :  he  was  able  to  recite 
verbatim  a  column  of  a  newspaper,  a  page  of  a  book, 
or  a  whole  scene  of  a  play,  after  a  single  reading.  This 
gift  was  later  employed  to  great  advantage  in  the  mas- 
tery of  several  foreign  languages.  He  also  evinced 
talent  in  music,  but  early  discarded-  the  idea  of  follow- 
ing a  professional  career  as  a  performer,  and  turned 
to  the  critical  and  aesthetic  phases  of  the  art.  His 
education  began  in  the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Institute; 
even  while  he  was  still  a  schoolboy  he  wrote  for  the 
press.  Completing  his  elementary  .education,  he  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  continued  his  interest 
in  music  and  made  many  important  literary  connections. 
In  New  York  he  was  a  contributor  to  such  magazines 
as  "The  Independent"  and  "Harper's  Weekly";  he 
was  also  connected  for  a  time  with  the  New  York 
"Sunt"  at  the  same  time  writing  for  important  literary 
periodicals  in  America  and  Europe.  Stevenson  came 
to  be  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  music 
critic  of  wide  experience  and  extensive  historical 
knowledge;  he  acted  as  special  correspondent  for  a 
number  of  musical  events.  He  has  lectured  on  the 
literatures  of .  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Orient. 
After  his  retirement  from  literary  activities,  he  resided 
alternately  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy.  Dur- 
ing his  long  and  useful  career,  he  "has  known  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  his  extraordinary  facility  in  lan- 
guages has  been  useful  in  his  diverse  contacts.  Among 
his  works,  most  of  which  have  been;  privately  printed, 
are  Left  to  Themselves;  You  Will,  'Will  You?;  Long- 
haired lopas:  Old  Chapters  from  ^Twenty-Five  Years 
of  Music-Criticism;  A  Repertory  of  One  Hundred 
Symphonic  Programmes — With  a  Prefatory  on  Or- 
chestral Conducting;  A  Matter  of  Temperament;  Sil- 
vester Sard,  Teacher  of  Focal  Music;  Some  Men,  and 
Women  and  Music;  The  Creditors;  Her  Enemy,  Some 
Friends,  and  Other  Personages.  TJtider  a  pseudonym, 
he  has  written  several  volumes  in  the  field  of  psychia- 
tric research. 

Stevenson,  Frederick,  English  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Newark,  Sept.  1 6,;  1845;  died  Oct- 
25,  1925.  After  studying  under  Alexander  Macfarren 
and  J.  F.  Bridge,  he  was  an  organist  near  London,  and 
then  went  to  Denver,  Col.,  where  lie-  became  precentor 
at  the  Cathedral  and  at  St.  Mark's,  and  director  of 
the  conservatory.  Subsequently  he  taught  and  was  an 
organist  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  in  Cali- 
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fornia.    His  compositions  include  cantatas,  other  church 
music  and  instrumental  works. 

.  Stevenson,  John  Andrew,  Irish  church  musician, 
organist,  musical  director  and  composer,  born  at  Dub- 
lin in  Nov.,  1761;  died  Headfort  House,  Sept.  14, 
1833.  He  was  chorister  and  vicar-choral  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  later  organist  and  musical  director 
at  the  Castle  Chapel.  His  works  include  music  for 
plays,  church  music,  an  oratorio,  glees,  duets  and  songs. 
He  is,  however,  best  known  as  the  composer  of  the 
music  for  Thomas  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Stevenson,  Nellie  Str.ong,  contemporary  American 
pianist,  lecturer,  teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Rockford, 
111.  After  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and 
at  Weimar  under  Franz  Liszt,  she  made  her  debut  with 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  concerts  in 
Europe  and  America  and  taught  in  various  cities.  She 
has  written  articles  for  musical  periodicals. 

Stevenson,  Robert,  late  i6th  century  English  com- 
poser and  organist.  He  played  at  Chester  Cathedral 
from  1570-99  and  wrote  church  music. 

Stewart, ;  Alexander  Turney,  American  violinist, 
conductor,  editor  and  teacher,  born  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Mar.  27,  1869.  After  studying  at  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago,  he  became  a  teacher,  choral  conductor  and 
music  editor  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

.Stewart,  Mrs.  Colonel,  early  igth  century  English 
writer;  her  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Singing 
was  published  at  London  in  1836. 

Stewart,  Effie  Sophia,  American  dramatic  soprano 
and  teacher,  born  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  17,  1863.  A 
pupil  of  Clement  Tetedoux,  she  made  her  debut  in 
England  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  in  Aida,  and 
became  an  opera,  concert  and  recital  singer  in  England 
and  America. 

Stewart,  F.  M.,  igth  century  American  composer; 
her  works  include  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Stewart,  Humphrey  John,  English  organist  and 
composer, 'born  London,  May  22,  1856;  died  Dec.  28, 
1932;  studied  exclusively  under  private  teachers  at 
London.  He  held  positions  as  organist  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Boston  and  was  official  organist  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Diego.  In  1917  he 
was  appointed  recitalist  at  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  to 
play  the  mkgnificent  organ  in  the  open-air  auditorium. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  an  oratorio,  an  or- 
chestral suite,  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Stewart,  Madame,  late  igth  century  English  com- 
poser; in  1877  her  opera  La  Suocera  was  performed  at 
the  Teatro  Nuovo,  Naples. 

^  Stewart/  Neil,  late  i8th  century  Scottish  music  pub- 
lisher, of  Edinburgh.  His  publications  include  many 
important  items  of  Scottish  music,  especially  typically 
national  airs  and  dances. 

Stewart,  Reginald,  contemporary  Scottish  pianist 
and  conductor,  born  at  Edinburgh.  He  studied  with 
Austin  Conradi,  Isidor  Philipp,  Nadia  Boulanger,  Mark 
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Hambourg  and  Arthur  Friedheim ;  after  going  to  Can- 
ada in  1919,  he  became  conductor  of  the  Canadian 
Operatic  Society,  director  of  music  at  Hart  House, 
University  of  Toronto,  and  pianist  of  the  Hambourg 
Trio.  In  1925  he  made  his  London  debut  as  a  pianist, 
and  appeared  in  a  similar  capacity  under  Sir  Dan 
Godfrey  at  the  Easter  Festival  at  Bournemouth.  Five 
years  later  he  again  visited  England,  conducting  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  concert  at  Albert 
Hall.  Mr.  Stewart  founded,  and  has  conducted,  the 
Toronto  Promenade  Symphony  Concerts  from  1935; 
they  hold  the  largest  attendance  record  of  any  concert 
series  in  Canada.  This  series  is  modeled  after  Sir 
Henry  Wood's  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Concerts  in 
London.  He  also  conducts  the  Toronto  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  a  hundred  men.  His  New  York  debut  as 
an  orchestral  conductor  was  made  in  1938. 

Stewart,  Robert  Prfescott,  Irish  composer,  organist, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Dublin,  Dec.  16,  1825; 
died  there,  Mar.  24,  1894.  At  eighteen  he  became  or- 
ganist at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  later  conducting  the 
University  Choral  Society  and  becoming  vicar-choral 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  He  taught  harmony  at  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  conducted  the  Dub- 
lin Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  works  include  nu- 
merous odes,  cantatas,  services,  motets,  anthems,  glees 
and  songs. 

Stewart- Jones,  Emily  Pauline,  English  composer, 
born  in  1843;  died  Hove,  Sussex,  Jan.  7,  1934;  she 
wrote  hymns,  and  also  songs  for  children. 

Stezenko,  Cyrill,  Ukrainian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Kiev  in  1885;  died  there  in  May,  1922.'  He 
studied  at  the  Lissenko  Music  School  at  Kiev,  later 
teaching  there.  His  compositions  include  much  church 
music,  piano  pieces,  choral  works,  songs  and  two  chil- 
dren's operettas.  '  , 

Sthamer,  Heinrich,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Jan.  n,  1885.  His  works  include 
operas,  two  symphonies,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber 
music,  a  death  mass,  a  Buddhist  oratorio  and  songs 
(some  with  orchestra). 

Sthamer-Andriessen,  see  Andriessen,  Pelagic  Stha- 
mer. 

Sthenochire.  A  device  employed  by  players  of  the 
piano,  organ,  etc.,  for  strengthening  their  fingers  and 
hands. 

Sthrucius,  Thomas,  jee  Strutius,  Thomas. 

Stiastny  (Stiasny,  Stasny,  Stastny),  Bernhard 
Wenzel,  Bohemian  violoncellist,  teacher  and  writer, 
born  at  Prague  in  1770;  died  there  in  1835.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Prague  orchestra,  he  taught  for  some,  years 
at  the  conservatory  there.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
accompaniment  of  the  recitative  as  practiced  in  his  day. 

Stiastny  (Stiasny,  Stasny,  Stastny),  Franz  Jo- 
hann,  Bohemian  violoncellist,  musical  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Prague  in  1764;  died  about  1820 ;  brother 
of  Bernhard  Wenzel  Stiastny.  He  was  musical  direc- 


tor at  Nuremberg  and  Mannheim  and  is  also  known 
to  have  been  at  Frankfort,  Paris  and  London.  The 
originality  and  purity  of  his  works,  all  of  which  were 
written  for  the  'cello  in  combination  with  various  other 
instruments,  rank  him  among  the  finest  writers  for  that 
instrument. 

Stibbe,  Marie,  see  Hartzer-Stibbe,  Marie. 
Sticcado  or  Sticcato  (It),  xlyophone. 
Sticcado-Pastrole    (It.,  sticcado,  sticcato),  an  old 
name  for  a  type  of  wooden  dulcimer  constructed  of  a 
graduated  series  of  rods  which,   upon  being  struck, 
gave  forth  musical  tones.    It  was  invented  about  1770 
by  George  Smart,  London  music  publisher  and  father 
of  Sir  George  Smart. 

Stich,  Jan  Vaclav  (in  German,  Johann  Wenzel 
Stick;  in  Italian,  Giovanni  Punto),  Bohemian  horn 
player  and  composer,  born  at  Schuschitz,  near  Tschas- 
lau,  in  1746;  died  Prague,  Feb.  16,  1803;  friend  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  After  successful  tours  of  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Italy,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Prince  of  Wiirzburg  and  later  held  other  positions 
elsewhere.  Mozart  composed  for  him  a  concerted  piece 
for  flute,  oboe,  horn  and  bassoon,  never  played  and 
now  lost;  and  Beethoven  wrote  for  him  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  horn,  which  they  played  together  in  public 
without  rehearsal.  His  own  works  comprise  a  great 
deal  of  horn  music  (including  fourteen  horn  concertos) 
and  a  method  for  the  horn,  as  well  as  some  composi- 
tions for  strings. 

Stichtenoth,  Friedrich,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Kassel,  Sept.  16,  1900;  he  has  written  mu- 
sic for  plays,  orchestral  works,  choruses  and  songs. 

Stieber,  Hans,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Naumburg,  Mar.  i,  1886.  His  works  include 
operas,  choral  works,  songs  and  chamber  music. 

Stieberitz,  Ernst,  German  composer  and  arranger, 
born  Cothen,  May  31,  1877;  he  has  made  arrangements 
for  military  bands  and  has  written  operettas,  orchestral 
fantasias  and  marches. 

Stiebitz,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Spandau, 
June  12,  1891 ;  son  of  Richard  Stiebitz ;  pupil  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  His  compositions  include  operas,  a  sym- 
phony, a  symphonic  poem,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Stiebitz,  Richard,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Spandau,  Aug.  13,  1858;  died  there,  June  6,  1924. 
Among  his  compositions  are  three  operas,  two  sym- 
phonies, a  symphonic  poem,  an  overture,  other  orches- 
tral works,  sqngs  and  choruses. 

Stiedny,  Fritz,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  u,  1883.    He  has  conducted  at  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  European  opera  houses,  including 
those  at  Berlin-  and  Moscow.    As  a  composer  he  has 
confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music. 
Stieger,  Franz,  Austrian  authority  on  the  history  of 
opera,  born  Marburg,  Styria,  Sept.  3,  1843.    From  his 
early  youth  he  systematically  collected  data  concerning 
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the  history  of  opera  and  assembled  much  valuable  ma- 
terial. He  collaborated  with  Hugo  Riemann  on  the 
Opera  Handbook,  and  contributed  authoritative  articles 
to  Riemann's  Encyclopedia. 

Stiegler,  Karl,  Austrian  horn  player  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  26,  1876;  died  there,  June  5,  1932. 
He  wrote  a  method  and  also  chamber  music  for  horn. 

Stieglitz,  Olga,  German  writer,  born  Gross-Luckow, 
Sept.  26,  1856;  she  has  written  on  music  and  on  musi- 
cal aesthetics. 

Stiehl,  Heinrich  Franz  Daniel,  German  organist, 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Lubeck,  Aug.  5, 
1829;  died  Reval,  May  i,  1886;  pupil  of  Moscheles  and 
Gade.  He  was  conductor  of  several  choral  societies 
and  toured  extensively  in  Europe.  His  compositions 
include  two  operettas,  theater  and  chamber  music  and 
various  works  for  piano. 

Stiehl,  Karl  Johann  Christoph,  German  organist, 
choral  conductor,  critic  and  librarian,  t  born  Lubeck, 
July  12,  1826;  died  there,  Dec.  2,  1911;  brother  of 
Heinrich  Franz  David  Stiehl.  He  held  various  posi- 
tions as  organist,  was  critic  for  a  Lubeck  paper  and 
custodian  of  the  music  in  the  municipal  library  there. 
He  published  several  works  on  music  in  Lubeck  and 
also  edited  Buxtehude's  sonatas. 

Stiehl,  Martin  Hans  Helmuth,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Jan.  16,  1907;  he  has  written 
music  for  plays,  a  string  orchestra  concerto,  chamber 
music,  organ  music  and  songs. 

Stiehle,  Ludwig  Maximilian  Adolf,  German  violin- 
ist, born  Frankfort,  Aug.  19,  .1850;  died  Miihlhausen, 
July  6,  1896;  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps  and  Joachim.  He 
was  a  member  of  Alard's  Quartet  at  Paris  and  later  of 
the  Hochberg  Quartet.  Settling  in  Miihlhausen,  he 
gave  quartet  concerts  with  Hans  Huber  at  Basel. 

Stiel  (Ger.),  the  neck  of  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
guitar,  lute  or  violin  family. 

Stiemer,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century  German 
organist,  violinist  and  composer;  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist at  Danzig  in  1807.  A  violin  concerto  of  his  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1796.  . . 

Stier,  Alfons,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Wurzburg,  June  13,  1877 ;  among  his  works  are  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  masses,  choruses  (some  with  orchestra) 
and  songs.  -  : 

Stier,  Alfred,  German  composer,  teacher,  cantor  and 
organist,  born  Greiz,  Nov.  27,  1880 ;  pupil  of  Hohmeyer 
and  Zollner.  His  compositions  include  a  Rhapsodie  for 
solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  chamber  music,  piano  works, 
songs  and  motets. 

Stierlin,  Johann  Gottfried  Adolf,  German,  basso, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Adenau,  Oct.  14,  1859; 
died  Munster,  Apr.  26,  1930;  pupil  of  Schmidt  at  Ber- 
lin. He  sang  until  1897,  when  he  settled  in  Munster  as 
director  of  his  own  conservatory.  He  wrote  two  operas, 
a  ballet,  a  Christmas  oratorio  and  male  choruses. 


Stierlin,  Kuno,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Ulm,  Aug.  30,  1886;  son  of  the  singer  Alfono 
Stierlin.  He  has  been  a  theater  conductor  in  various 
German  cities  and  an  oratorio  conductor  in  Holland. 
Among  his  works  are  operas,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  and  songs. 

Stierlin  (Stierle,  Stierlein),  Philipp  David,  Ger- 
man violinist  and  composer,  born  about  1711 ;  died 
Stuttgart,  Mar.  31,  1801.  He  wrote  concerted  instru- 
mental music. 

Stierlin- Vallon,  Henri,  Swiss  composer  and  piano 
teacher,  born  Lausanne,  Dec.  12,  1887.  His  works  in- 
clude a  suite  in  G  minor  for  orchestra,  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces,  the  oratorio  Divine  Comedie,  and  songs. 

Stigelli,  Giorgio  (correctly  Georg  Stiegele),  Ger- 
man concert  tenor  and  composer ;  born  about  1820 ;  died 
near  Monza,  Italy,  July  3,  1868.  He  made  extended 
concert  tours  in  Germany  and  in  1864-65  visited 
America.  Of  his  own  songs,  the  most  widely  known  is 
Die  schonsten  Augen. 

Stigler,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  died  Vienna,  Mar. 
n,  1926;  he  wrote  operettas  and  male  choruses. 

Stil  (Ger.),  style,  manner;  in  Italian,  stilo. 

Still,  William  Grant,  American  negro  composer, 
born  Woodville,  Miss.,  May  n,  1895.  He  attended 
Wilber force  University,  later  studying  at  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory, with  George  Chadwick  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  with  Edgar  Varese  in 
New  York.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  Negro  spirit- 
uals, and  believes  they  are  the  most  important  native 
American  contribution  to  music.  Still's  music  reflects 
his  racial  inheritance ;  its  melodies  are  well  molded,  the 
form  is  not  radical,  yet  the  emotional  and  tonal  con- 
tents are  effective.  His  compositions  include  the  opera 
Blue  Steel,  the  ballet  La  Guiablesse,  the  stage  work 
Sahdji,  the  orchestral  works  Darker  America,  From  the 
Journal  of  a  Wanderer,  Puritan  Epic,  Africa  and  his 
most  famous  composition,  an  Afro-American  Sym- 
phony, played  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Other  works  include  From  the  Land  of  Dreams  and 
Levee  Land  for  orchestra  and  voices,  and  the  chamber 
works  From  the  Black  Belt  and  Log  Cabin  Ballads. 
Paul  Whiteman  commissioned  A  Deserted  Plantation 
Suite  and  Beyond  Tomorrow.  Lenox  Avenue  for  an- 
nouncer chorus  and  orchestra  was  commissioned  for 
radio.  His  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  presented  at  New 
York  in  Dec.  1937  by  Leopold  Stokbwski.  In  1938  he 
was  selected  to  compose  an  orchestral  work  to  accom- 
pany the  presentation  of  a  "City  of  Tomorrow"  in  the 
World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  New  York  in  1939;  it  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  six-minute  tone  poem  designed  to 
express  in  music  the  variety  of  moods  found  in  the  life 
of  a  modern  city.  Still  has  been  the  recipient,  of  two 
Guggenheim  fellowships;  the  first  in  1934;  the  second 
in  1938. 

Stiller,  Karl,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Kaltwasser,  Liiben,  May  22,  1837;  died 
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Leipzig,  Dec.  27,  1894;  among  his  works  are  pieces  for 
piano  and  for  organ,  and  songs. 

Stiller,  Max,  German  conductor,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Jutroschin,  Dec.  19,  1867;  died  Leipzig, 
1931 ;  he  wrote  an  opera,  an  overture,  dances,  marches, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Stiller,  Oswald,  German  composer,  born  Hanover, 
Sept.  6,  1889;  his  works  comprise  orchestral  suites,  an 
overture,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Stiller,  Paul,  German  choral  director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Langenbielau,  Mar.  28,  1831 ;  died 
Posen,  Nov.  25,  1895 ;  he  wrote  men's  choruses,  some 
with  orchestra. 

Still'gedackt,  see  Barem. 

Stillgedeckt,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  organ-stop  of  great 
softness  and  beauty. 

Stillman,  Mitya,  Russian  viola  player  and  composer, 
born  in  Russia  in  1894.  His  sixth  string  quartet  was 
played  in  1933  at  a  League  of  Composers  concert  in 
New  York  City,  the  composer  playing  the  viola. 

Stillman  Kelley,  Edgar,  see  Kelley,  Edgar  Stillman. 

Stimme  (Ger,),  voice;  part. 

Stimmbildung  (Ger,),  voice  training. 

Stimmen  (Ger.),  to  tune. 

Stimmer  (Ger.),  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 

Stimmer,  Karl,  Austrian  theory  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Baden,  Vienna,  July  17,  1901 ;  he  has  writ- 
ten orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  a  concerto  and 
lesser  pieces  for  piano,  and  songs. 

Stimmstock  (Ger.),  soundpost  (on  a  violin)  ;  wrest- 
plank  (on  a  piano) . 

Stimmung  (Ger.),  tuning;  pitch. 

Stimmungsbild  (Ger.),  a  short  characteristic  piece, 
conveying  some  mood. 

Stimpson,  James,  English  organist,  teacher  and  ed- 
itor, born  Lincoln,  Feb.  29,  1820;  died  Birmingham, 
Oct.  4,  1886.  For  many  years  an  organist  in  Birming- 
ham, he  also  taught  at  the  Blind  Institution  and  edited 
several  musical  publications. 

Stingl,  Anton,  Swiss  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Constance,  Jan.  25,  1908;  he  has  written  chamber  music 
with  guitar,  guitar  pieces  and  songs. 

Stinguendo  (It.),  dying  or  fading  away. 

Stirling,  Elizabeth,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Greenwich,  Feb.  26,  1819;  died  London,  Mar.  25, 
1895.  At  her  first  public  performance  she  played  a 
number  of  Bach's  most  difficult  pieces,  requiring  an  un- 
usual amount  of  facility  in  pedal  work.  After  holding 
two  positions  as  organist  she  submitted  a  work  for  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Oxford.  Although  her  composition 
was  accepted,  she  was  not  given  the  degree,  as  there  was 
no  precedent  for  conferring  it  on  a  woman.  She  made 
fine  arrangements  of  works  by  Handel,  Bach  and 
Mozart,  and  wrote  fugues  and  other  organ  music  as  well 
as  songs,  duets  and  part  songs. 


Stirz,  Hans,  German  contrabassist  and  composer, 
born  Deutsch-Wilmersdorf,  Feb.  2,  1877;  Ms  composi- 
tions include  a  contrabass  concerto,  contrabass  pieces 
and  studies,  'cello  pieces,  flute  music  and  bassoon  pieces. 
Stivori,  Francesco,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer  and  organist ;  pupil  of  Claudio  Merulo. 
From  1579  to  about  1602  town  organist  at  Montagnana, 
he  later  was  organist  for  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria. He  wrote  six  books  of  sacred  songs  and  six  of 
masses,  other  church  music,  and  three  books  of  ricerari 
for  instruments. 

Stix,  Otto,  Austrian  contrabassist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Nov.  14,  1873;  among  his  works  are  orchestral 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Stniber,  Paul,  Czech  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Nepomuk,  1887.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  con- 
ducting various  German  theater  orchestras,  he  became 
conductor  of  the  German  Choral  Society  at  Prague.  He 
has  written  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Stobaeus,  Johann,  German  basso,  cantor,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Graudenz,  West  Prussia,  July  6, 
1580;  died  Konigsberg,  Sept.  n,  1646;  pupil  of  Johann 
Eccard.  A  follower  of  Eccard  in  contrapuntal  method, 
he  published  in  1634  a  volume  containing  a  hundred  and 
two  settings  of  choral  tunes  for  five  voices,  half  by  him- 
self, half  by  Eccard.  He  also  wrote  numerous  occa- 
sional works,  both  sacred  and  secular. 

Stobe,  Paul,  German  choral  director,  cathedral  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Neukirchen,  Chem- 
nitz, Jan.  20,  1863;  his  works  include  male  choruses  and 
motets. 

Stober,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Josef,  German  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Ellershausen,  Mar.  9,  1850;  died 
Muhlhausen,  Feb.  7,  1914.  His  works  include  choruses 
(some  with  orchestra),  songs,  violin  pieces,  organ  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Stobitzer,  Heinrich,  German  opera  and  operetta 
librettist,  born  Waldsassen,  Dec.  13,  1856 ;  died  Munich, 
May  i,  1929. 

Stock,  Frederick  A.  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  August), 
German  conductor  and  composer,  born  Jiiljch,  Nov.  n, 
1872.  He  studied  with  his  father,  a  bandmaster  and 
composer  of  military  music,  and  at  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Wullner,  Japha,  Humper- 
dinck,  Gustav  Jensen  and  Gustav  Hollander,  graduating 
with  honors,  and  becoming  violinist  in  the  Cologne  Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra.  In  1895  Theodore  Thomas  induced 
him  to  come  to  the  United  States;  he  became  a  vio- 
linist under  Thomas  in  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  and  was 
assistant-conductor  from  1901  to  1905.  In  the  latter 
year  he  succeeded  Thomas  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  •* 
a  post  he  still  holds.  During  1918-19  he  was  tempora- 
rily supplanted  while  awaiting  his  American  citizenship 
papers.  He  also  directed  the  Musical  Art  Club  from 
190709,  and  in  1920  became  the  conductor  of  the  Civic 
Music  Student  League.  His  compositions  include  two 
symphonies,  a  symphonic  poem,  Life,  the  overtures, 
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Life's  Springtide,  Overture  To  a  Romantic  Comedy, 
and  Nature;  the  symphonic  sketches  The  Seasons,  an 
orchestral  waltz,  a  violin  concerto,  a  Festival  March, 
chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  and  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Stock  is  highly  regarded  by  both  the  Chicago  music  pub- 
lishers and  the  musicians  of  his  orchestra. 

Stockem  (Stokhem,  Stokem),  Johannes,  I5th  cen- 
tury Flemish  (?)  composer,  to  whom  Tinctoris  dedi- 
cated his  treatise  De  inventione  et  usu-  musicae. 

Stocker,  Eduard,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Budapest  in  1842;  died  Vienna,  July  4,  1913. 
His  compositions  include  lieder  and  pieces  for  piano. 
He  was  especially  esteemed  as  a  player  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Schumann. 

Stocker,  Eduard  Paul,  Austrian  writer  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Feb.  8,  1879;  son  of  Eduard 
Stocker.  Among  his  compositions  are  an  opera,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  dances  and  marches. 

Stocker,  Stefan,  Hungarian  composer,  born  at  Buda- 
pest in  1845;  died  at  Vienna  in  1910;  brother  of  Ed- 
uard Stocker.  He  wrote  songs  and  piano  works. 

Stocker,  Stella  (nee  Prince),  American  composer, 
born  Jacksonville,  111.,  Apr.  3,  1858.  She  studied  under 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  Sbriglia  and  Klein.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  American  Indian  music,  she  lived  among  them 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Ojibway  tribe  with  the 
name  "Red-Sky-Lady."  She  has  used  Indian  melodies 
in  many  of  her  compositions,  including  the  play  Sieur 
du  Lhut  and  the  pantomime  The  Marvels  of  Manabush. 
She  has  also  written  operettas  and  piano  pieces  and  has 
lectured  on  Indian  music  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Stockflote,  see  Czakan. 

Stockgeige  (Ger.),  a  pochette  (q.v.). 

Stockhausen,  Ella,  see  Jonas-Stockhausen,  Ella. 

Stockhausen,  Franz,  German  harpist  and  composer, 
born  at  Cologne  in  1792 ;  died  at  Kolmar  in  1868.  After 
studying  at  the  Paris  Academic  de  Chant  he  gave  joint 
recitals  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  distinguished  singer. 
He  wrote  for  the  harp. 

Stockhausen,  Franz,  Jr.,  German  choral  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  Gebweiler,  Jan.  30,  1839;  died  Jan-  4» 
1926;  son  of  Franz  Stockhausen,  brother  of  Julius 
Stockhausen.  A  pupil  of  Moscheles,  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Society  of  Sacred  Song  at  Strassburg  and 
director  of  the  Conservatory  there. 

Stockhausen,  Julius,  German  baritone  and  teacher, 
born  Paris,  July  22,  1826;  died  Frankfort,  Sept.  22, 
1906;  son  of  Franz  Stockhausen  the  harpist.  After 
studying  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  under  Manuel 
Garcia  at  London,  he  became  well  known  as  a  concert 
singer  and  conducted  the  Singakademie  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  at  Hamburg  from  1862-67.  He  was 
also  a  chamber  singer  at  Stuttgart,  conductor  at  Berlin, 
vocal  teacher  at  Hoch's  Conservatory,  Frankfort,  and 
a  private  teacher.  A  remarkable  oratorio  and  lieder 
singer,  he  was  a  great  interpreter  of  the  songs  of 


Brahms,  whose  close  personal  friend  he  was.  He  wrote 
a  vocal  method  in  two  volumes,  and  several  songs. 

Stockhausen,  Margarete,  German*  concert  singer, 
born  at  Gebweiler  in  1803;  died  Oct.  6,  1877;  wife  of 
the  harpist  Franz  Stockhausen.  A  pupil  of  Cartruffo 
at  Paris,  she  later  toured  in  Switzerland  and  gave  con- 
certs at  Paris,  with  her  husband.  Her  greatest  successes 
were  in  England  where  she  returned  annually  for 
twelve  years. 

Stockhoff,  Walter  William,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  12,  1881.  Entirely 
self-taught,  he  has  written  trios,  piano  pieces,  and  songs, 
the  best  of  which  clearly  show  the  influence  of  Mac- 
Dowell. 

Stockholm  (Sweden).  The  musical  activities  in 
Stockholm  began  to  assume  importance  early  in  the  17th 
century  when  operatic  and  orchestral  music  was  patron- 
ized at  court.  The  Royal  Academy  was  founded  in 
1739,  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1771,  both 
being  the  oldest  institutions  of  this  character  in  Scan- 
dinavia. The  principal  Swedish  orchestra  is  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  organized  in  1859.  There  are  also 
four  important  churches,  two  fine  museums  and  an  op- 
era house.  Among  the  musicians  of  note  born  in  Stock- 
holm may  be  mentioned  Alfven,  Sodermann  and 
Sjogren. 

Stockholm-Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organization 
conducted  by  Nils  Grevilius,  and  dedicated  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Swedish  music.  It  played  two  programs  at  the 
Paris  International  Exposition  in  1937  which  included 
works  of  Hugo  Alfven,  Oskar  Lindberg,  Kurt  Atter- 
berg,  Lars-Erik  Larsson,  Gosta  Nystroem  and  Sten- 
hammer.  The  orchestra  maintains  a  high  standard  of 
disciplined  perfection. 

Stockhorn,  a  primitive  i8th  century  Scottish  instru- 
ment similar  to  the  pibgorn  (q.v.).  •  It  is  mentioned  by 
early  writers  as  being  used  by  the  peasantry. 

Stocklin,  August,  German  composer,  born  at  Isen- 
heim  in  1873;  died  there  in  Dec.,  1919.  His  works  in- 
clude the  opera  Theolinde,  church  music,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Stockman,  David  G.,  Swedish  operatic  tenor,  born 
Gothenburg,  Nov.  30,  1879.  After  studying  at  Breslau 
under  Hoffmann,  he  made  his  debut  in  1906  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Stockholm,  subsequently  being  engaged 
there  regularly.  His  voice  is  a  high  lyric  tenor. 

Stockmann,  Aloys,  German  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Fuchsstadt,  Hammelburg,  June  i:2, 
1887;  among  his  works  are  masses,  choruses  and  two 
string  quartets. 

Stockmann,  Julius  M.,  Russian  guitarist,  composer, 
and  teacher,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1839;  died  Kursk, 
Dec.  4,  1905 ;  he  wrote  solely  for  the  guitar.  / 

Stockmarr,  Johanna,   Danish  pianist  and  teacher^ 
born  Copenhagen,  Apr.   21,   1869;   pupil  of  Eduard 
Helsted  at  Copenhagen  and  Henri  Fissot  at  Paris. 
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won  a  reputation  as  an  artist  of  notable  talents  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  in  England. 

Stodart,  a  "family  of  English  piano  makers.  The 
business  was  founded  about  1776  in  London  by  Robert 
Stodart.  He  was  a  piano  pupil  of  John  Broadwood, 
and  in  1775  worked  for  them  as  a  tuner.  He  was  also  a 
friend  of  Americus  Backers,  and  assisted  him  in  his 
invention  of  the  new  movement  for  grand  pianos  which 
became  known  as  the  "English"  action.  When  Backers 
died,  Stodart  set  up  for  himself  and  soon  became  known 
as  a  successful  piano  maker.  In  1777  he  patented  an 
invention  which  attempted  to  combine  the  principles  of 
both  the  harpischord  and  the  piano.  In  1795  William 
Stodart  took  out  a  patent  for  an  "upright  grand,"  a 
horizontal  grand  piano  turned  vertically  as  the  upright 
harpsichord  had  been.  The  death  of  Malcolm  Stodart 
brought  the  business  to  an  end  in  1861. 

Stoeber,  Georg,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Freising,  Oct.  I,  1879;  died  Munich,  Aug. 
20,  1926.  He  wrote  chamber  music  and  compositions 
for  piano  and  for  voice. 

Stoeckel,  Carl,  American  patron  of  music,  born  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1858;  died  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  in 
1925 ;  son  of  Gustav  Jakob  Stoeckel.  He  organized  and 
supported  the  annual  festival  of  the  Litchfield  County 
Choral  Union,  which  developed  from  an  event  of  merely 
local  importance  to  a  national  institution.  •  With  several 
other  festivals,  some  seven  hundred  trained  singers  were 
brought  together.  This  group,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Norfolk  Festival,  gives  concerts  every  year,  with 
distinguished  conductors  and  a  selected  orchestra  of 
players  from  New  York  and  Boston.  At  these  concerts 
two  new  works,  usually  by  American  composers,  are 
produced  annually. 

Stoeckel,  Gustav  Jacob,  German- American  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Maikammer,  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  in  1819;  died  Norfolk,  Conn.,  May  14,  1907. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  chapel  organist  and  a 
teacher  of  music  at  Yale  University.  He  composed 
some  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  arranged  college 
songs,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  College  Hymn- 
book. 

Stoeckert,  Hermann,  German  choirmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Kalbe,  Dec.  18,  1852;  died  Neuruppin,  Jan. 
30,  1933 ;  he  wrote  cantatas,  choruses,  and  piano  pieces 
for  four  and  six  hands. 

Stoecklin,  Konrad,  German  monk,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hofstetten,  Apr.  I,  1813;  died  at  Ein- 
siedeln  in  1889;  he  wrote  masses  and  choruses. 

Stoecklin,  Leo,  German  abbot,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hofstetten,  Feb.  23,  1803 ;  died  Mariastein 
Monastery,  Feb.  21,  1873;  he  composed  church  music 
and  choruses. 

Stoehter,  Ernst,  German  conservatory  director  and 
composer,  born  Solingen,  Mar.  30,  1862 ;  died  Leipzig, 
Sept.  i,  1933.  His  works  include  operas,  symphonic 
pieces,  dances,  marches  and  choruses. 


Stoelzel  (Stolteel,  Stokel),  Gottfried  Heinrich, 
German  composer,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Griin- 
stadel,  Saxony,  Jan.  13,  1690;  died  Gotha,  Nov.  27, 
1749;  pupil  of  Umlauf  at  Schneeberg  and  of  Hofmann 
at  Leipzig.  He  taught  and  was  choirmaster  at  various 
places.  A  prolific  composer,  he  wrote  twenty-two 
operas,  fourteen  oratorios,  masses,  trio  sonatas  and  con- 
certos. 

Stoessel,  Albert,  American  violinist,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  n, 
1894.  He  studied  with  local  teachers,  and  later  at  the 
Royal  Hochschule,  Berlin,  making  his  debut  there  as  a 
concert  violinist.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  became  assisting  artist  at  several  of  Enrico  Caruso's 
concert  appearances,  as  well  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  the  World  War  he  was 
leader  of  the  3Oist  Infantry  Regiment  Band,  and  later 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Bandmaster's  School  at 
General  Headquarters  in  France.  On  his  return  to 
America,  he  was  made  assistant  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Oratorio  Society  under  Walter  Damrosch,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1920  as  conductor.  He  also  served  as 
head  of  the  Music  Department  of  New  York  University 
for  seven  years ;  in  1930  he  became  director  of  the  opera 
and  orchestral  departments  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
School,  a  post  which  he  still  holds.  In  addition  he  is 
conductor  of  the  Westchester  County  Spring  Festivals 
and  at  the  Chautauqua  Institute  in  the  summer.  His 
compositions  include  Hispania  Suite,  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  the  suite  Early  Americana  for  orchestra,  a  Suite 
Antique  for  string  ensemble,  a  Concerto  Grosso  for 
strings  and  piano,  a  violin  and  piano  sonata,  the  opera 
Garrick;  also  numerous  choral  works,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Stoeving,  Carl  Heinrich  Paul,  German  violinist, 
composer,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Leipzig,  May  7, 
1 86 1.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  with 
Schradieck  and  in  Paris  with  Leonard,  becoming  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Hamburg  Symphony  Orchestra  before 
going  to  London,  where  he  taught  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  and  Trinity  College  of  Music.  He 
then  came  to  the  United  States  where  he  concertized 
and  taught  in  New  York  City  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 
His  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto,  many  solo 
violin  pieces,  a  string  quartet  and  a  capriccio  for  four 
violins.  He  is  also  the  author  of  The  Art  of  Violin  Bow- 
ing, The  Story  of  the  Violin,  Elements  of  Violin  Play- 
ing and  A  Key  to  Sevcik's  Works. 

Stohr,  Ludwig,  Austrian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  St.  Polten  in  1842 ;  died  there,  June  23, 
1902.  His  works  include  masses,  offertories,  choruses, 
songs,  orchestral  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Stohr,  Richard,  Austrian  composer,  writer  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  June  n,  1874;  pupil  of  Schenner, 
Vockner  and  Robert  Fuchs  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
where  he  later  became  professor  of  theory.  Among  his 
compositions  are  symphonies,  chamber  music,  choruses 
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and  songs.  His  literary  works  include  books  on  har- 
mony, form,  counterpoint  and  modulation,  all  useful 
and  valuable. 

Stojanovic,  Stefan,  Serbian  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Negotin,  Dec.  28,  1855;  died 
Skoplje,  Sept.  16,  1914;  pupil  of  Rheinberger  at 
Munich,  Parisotti  at  Rome,  and  Jadassohn  and  Reinecke 
at  Leipzig.  Associate  founder  of  the  Serbian  Music 
School  at  Belgrade  and  organizer  of  a  choral  group, 
with  which  he  made  extensive  tours  throughout 
Europe ;  he  composed  songs  and  choral  works. 

Stojanovits  (Sztojanovics),  Eugen,  Hungarian 
composer,  born  at  Budapest  in  1864;  died  there  in  1919. 
He  wrote  the  opera  Ninon  (1898),  five  operettas  and 
five  ballets,  all  produced  at  Budapest. 

Stojanovitz,  Peter  Lazar,  Hungarian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Pest,  Sept.  6,  1877;  pupil  of  Hubay, 
Griin,  Fuchs  and  Huberger.  He  taught  at  Vienna,  be- 
came supervisor  of  music  in  the  Pest  municipal  school 
of  music,  and  later  set  up  his  own  conservatory  at 
Vienna.  His  works  include  a  violin  concerto  and 
sonata,  chamber  music,  two  comic  operas  and  a  ballet. 

Stojowski,  Sigismond  Denis  Antoine,  Polish  pian- 
ist and  composer,  born  at  Strzelce,  May  14,  1870.  He 
studied  at  the  Cracow  Lyceum  and  under  Zelenski  at  the 
Conservatory;  at  thirteen  he  appeared  with  orchestra, 
playing  Beethoven's  concerto  in  C  minor  with  an  orig- 
inal cadenza.  Later  he  went  to  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  his  teachers  were  Diemer,  Dubois  and  Delibes; 
after  his  graduation  in  1889  ^e  to°k  lessons  from 
Paderewski.  He  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  compositions 
when  he  was  only  twenty-one,  playing  his  piano  con- 
certo ;  about  this  time  his  orchestral  works  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Tschaikowsky,  von  Biilow  and 
Hall6.  A  suite  was  performed  at  Hamburg  by  von 
Biilow  and  in  England  by  Halle.  Stojowski  spent  some 
years  in  Paris,  and  made  tours  of  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land and  Poland ;  he  was  everywhere  acclaimed  for  his 
magnificent  technique  and  excellent  interpretative 
powers.  He  was  called  to  New  York  to  become  head 
of  the  piano  department  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
where  he  built  up  a  fine  reputation  as  a  teacher.  He 
remained  there  six  years,  after  which  he  took  up  similar 
work  at  the  Von  Ende  School  in  the  same  city,  teaching 
there  until  1917.  His  teaching  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  concert  tours  of  Europe,  notably  one  in  1913 
when  he  played  his  second  concerto  in  London  under 
Nikisch.  He  became  a  duly  authorized  exponent  of 
Paderewski's  teaching  methods,  and  counted  among  his 
pupils  Novaes  and  Levitzki.  His  works  include  con- 
certos for  piano,  for  violin  and  for  'cello,  •  orchestral 
works,  violin  sonatas  and  piano  pieces. 

Stokes,  Charles,  English  organist,  theorist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1784;  died  London,  Apr.  14,  1839;  pupil 
of  Webbe  and  friend  of  Samuel  Wesley.  He  held  sev- 
eral positions  as  organist,  was  a  capable  teacher,  and  is 
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said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  profound  theorists  of 
his  time.    He  wrote  anthems  and  organ  pieces. 

Stokes,  Frederick  Abbot,  American  baritone  and 
book  publisher,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1857. 
He  studied  under  George  Fergusson,  C.  B.  Hawley  and 
F.  E.  Bristol  and  was  a  concert  and  church  singer, 
before  he  established,  in  1881,  his  own  publishing  firm. 

Stokes,  Richard  Leroy,  American  critic  and  libret- 
tist, born  Nov.  30,  1882.  He  has  written  musical  criti- 
cism for  St.  Louis  and  New  York  newspapers.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  of  Howard  Hanson's  opera  Merry 
Mount. 

Stokhem,  Johannes,  see  Stockem,  Johannes. 

Stokowski,  Leopold  Anton  Stanislaw,  Polish  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  born  London,  Apr.  18,  1882.  He 
played  the  piano  and  violin  as  a  child,  and  then  studied 
with  Stevenson  Hoyte,  Walford  Davies  and  Stanford 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music;  also  composition  with 
Hubert  Parry,  and  instrumentation  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. In  1900  he  became  organist  of  St.  James's 
Church,  London.  He  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1905,  and  for  three  years  was  organist  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew^ Church  in  New  York.  During  the  summer  of 
1908  he  conducted  orchestral  concerts  in  London,  and 
upon  his  return  to  America  he  became  the  conductor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  until  1912,  when 
he  was  made  the  permanent  conductor  of  the  Philadel- 
phial  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  conductors  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  rise  to  fame  and  popularity  has 
been  achieved  by  his  unswerving  idealism  in  all  musi- 
cal matters.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  American 
audiences  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  and  Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde,  Rabaud's  Second  Symphony  and  Schoen- 
berg's  Chamber  Symphony,  as  well  as  many  contem- 
porary American  works.  He  was  married  to  and  later 
divorced  from  the  pianist,  Olga  Samaroff  (q.v.). 

Stokowski,  Olga  Samaroff  (nee  Hickfcnloofer), 
American  pianist,  born  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Aug.  8, 
1882.  She  studied  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg  at 
Philadelphia,  Ludovic  Breitner  in  Paris  and  Delaborde 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  piano  classes;  also  with 
Ernest  Hutcheson  at  Baltimore  and  Ernst  Jedliczka  in 
Berlin.  She  made  her  debut  in  New  York  in  1905  at 
a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  under 
Damrosch ;  toured  Europe,  and  played  with  all  the  large 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  until  her  retirement- 
She  married  the  conductor  Leopold  Stokowski  in  1911, 
but  was  later  divorced  from  him.  She  has  lectured  on 
music,  and  has  conducted  a  course  in  the  appreciation 
of  music  for  those  who  have  little  technical  knowledge 
of  the  art ;  she  has  also  published  an  appreciation  work, 
designed  for  young  people,  The  Magic  World  of  Music. 

Stoll,  Edmund,  German  music  publisher,  located  at 
Leipzig.  The  firm  was  sold  to  Max  Pohl-Wohnlich  of 
Basel  in  1909. 


STOLL,  KARL— STONE  GUEST 


Stoll,  Karl,  German  theory  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Schloss  Oranienstein,  Diez,  Aug. 
4,  1893.  He  has  written  choral  works  (some  with  or- 
chestra), male  choruses  and  songs. 

Stollwerck,  Nina  von,  late  ipth  century  Austrian 
composer.  Among  her  works  are  two  symphonies, 
songs  and  male  choruses. 

Stoltz,  Rosine  (real  name  Victorine  Nob),  French 
dramatic  soprano,  born  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1815;  died  there, 
June  30,  1903.  She  studied  and  sang  under  various 
aliases  (Rose  Niva,  Mme.  Terneaux  and  Mile.  Heloise), 
and  made  her  debut  in  1837  at  the  Paris  Opera,  where 
she  was  received  with  frenzied  applause.  Many  roles 
were  especially  written  for  her  by  Donizetti,  Halevy, 
Balfe  and  Rossini.  Her  phenomenal  success  caused  a 
great  deal  of  jealousy  and  she  was  finally  driven  to 
Brazil  by  her  enemies.  She  has  been  described  as  a 
passionate  and  violent  actress. 

Stoltzel,  Gottfried  Heinrich,  see  Stoelsel,  Gottfried 
Heinrich. 

Stoltzer,  Thomas,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Schweidenitz,  Silesia,  about  1480;  died  perhaps 
on  Aug.  29,  1526.  Choirmaster  to  King  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  he  wrote  psalms,  hymns  and  other 
church  music. 

Stolz,  George,  German  cantor,  organist,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Annaberg,  Sept.  24,  1870;  died  Apr. 
19,  1931.  He  wrote  music  criticisms,  and  edited  and 
arranged  a  good  many  ancient  and  modern  organ  and 
choral  works* 

Stolz,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  Deutsch- 
Tschammendorf,  Mar.  10,  1873;  his  works  include 
a  cantata,  choruses,  songs  and  a  trio  for  violin,  oboe 
and  organ. 

Stolz,  Leopold,  Austrian  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Graz,  Sept.  8,  1866;  brother  of  Robert  Stolz. 
Among  his  compositions  are  an  opera,  music  for  plays, 
songs  and  symphonic  poems. 

Stolz,  Paul,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Leitz,  July  5,  1879;  his  works  include  pieces  for  violin 
and  for  piano,  choruses  and  songs. 

Stolz,  Robert,  Austrian  theater  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Graz,  Aug.  25,  1880.  Among  his  many 
operettas  are  Der  Favorit,  Die  Tanzgrafin,  and  Wenn 
die  kleinen  Veilchen  bluhen,  which  was  performed  in 
London  as  Wild  Violets.  His  musical  films  include 
Zwei  Hersen  im  dreiviertel  Takt,  Mein  Hers  ruft  nach 
Dir  and  Ich  Liebe  die  Frauen.  He  has  also  composed 
songs,  chansons  and  numerous  dances. 

Stolz,  Teresina,  Italian  dramatic  soprano,  born  at 
Trieste  in  1840;  died  at  Milan  in  Aug.  ( ?),  1902;  stud- 
ied at  the  Milan  Conservatory.  She  sang  for  some 
twenty  years  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  and  at  the 
Paris  Italian  opera. 

Stolze,  middle  1 8th  century  German  violinist,  bas- 
soonist tod  conductor.  About  1725  he  played  at  the 
court  of  Brunswick*  He  was  famous  as  a  left-hand 


violinist,  i.e.,  he  operated  the  bow  with  his  left  hand 
but  without  reversing  the  order  of  the  strings. 

Stolze,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  German  pianist,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Erfurt,  Jan.  i,  1801 ;  died  Celle, 
June  12,  1868;  pupil  of  Kittel,  Gebhardi  and  Fischer. 
He  wrote  church  music,  pieces  for  organ  and  for  piano, 
and  songs. 

Stolzenan,  Wilhelm  Meyer,  see  Meyer-Stohenan, 
Wilhelm. 

Stolzenberg,  Benno,  German  dramatic  tenor  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  Konigsberg,  Feb.  25,  1827;  died 
Berlin,  Apr.  22,  1908;  pupil  of  Mantius  and  Heinrich 
Dorn.  He  sang  on  various  German  stages,  taught  at 
Berlin,  and  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  from  1896 
directed  a  vocal  school  at  Berlin. 

Stolzenberg,  Christoph,  German  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Wertheim,  Saxony,  Feb.  21,  1690;  died  at 
Regensburg  about  1760.  He  wrote  three  complete 
sets  of  church  music  for  the  entire  year,  fifteen  festival 
church  cantatas,  several  hundred  separate  sacred  pieces, 
and  concertos  for  various  instruments. 

Stolzenberg,  Georg,  German  critic  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  July  n,  1857 ;  his  works  include  a  serenade 
for  clarinet  with  string  orchestra,  and  also  songs. 

Stolzl,  Heinrich,  German  horn  player,  born  at  Pless, 
Silesia,  in  1780;  died  at  Berlin  in  1844.  He  advocated 
the  adoption  of  the  mechanical  improvement  of  Kalbel 
and  the  valve  mechanism  of  Bluhmel  for  trumpet  and 
horn,  which  latter  he  patented  for  himself  in  1818. 
Stonante  (It.),  dissonant. 

Stonard  (Stonnard,  Stonerd) ,  William,  English 
composer,  died  in  1630.  Appointed  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1608,  he  remained  there  until  his 
death.  He  wrote  services,  •  numerous  anthems  and  a 
few  catches. 

Stone,  Matja  von  Niessen,  see  Niessen-Stone. 
Matja  von. 

Stone,  May,  see  Scheider,  May. 
Stone,  Robert,  English  composer,  born  at  Alphing- 
ton,  Devonshire,  in  1516;  died  July  2,  1613.  Early 
connected  with  Exeter  Cathedral,  in  1543  he  entered  the 
Chapel  Royal,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  He 
wrote  sacred  music,  including  the  harmonization  of 
Crarimer's  Litany.  •  -  -  .  -  • 

Stone  Guest,  The,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto 
by  Alexander  Poushkin;  music  by  Alexander  Dargo- 
misjky,  first  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Feb.  16, 
1872.  The  story  is:  after  a  long  exile  for  killing  thfc 
Commandant  in  a  duel  involving  the  honor  of  the-  lat- 
ter's  wife,  Anna^  Don  Juari  also  kills  Don  Carlos  in 
a  duel  over  the  latter's  betrothed,  Laura.  Don  Juan 
then  makes  love  again  to  the  Commandant's  wife,  Anna, 
in  the  Shadow  of  her  dead 'husband's  stone  statue,  arid 
when  she  makes  a  tryst 'with  him,  tauntingly  invites  the 
statue  to 'attend  the  rendezvous.  While  the  Don  is 
feasting  with  Anna,  the  "stone  guest"  appears  and 
carries  him  oft. to  hell.-  ,  •.,...-...• 
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STONINGS— STORM,  KATINKA 


Stonings  (Stoninges,  Stenings),  i6th  century  Eng- 
lish composer.  He  wrote  some  church  music. 

Stop,  (i)  the  act  of  pressing  down  a  string  on  the 
finger  board  of  a  lute,  guitar,  violin,  etc.  (2)  The 
closing  of  a  side  hole  in  a  clarinet,  oboe,  etc.,  by  apply- 
ing the  finger  to  a  key  governing  the  hole  which  con- 
trols the  air  column.  (3)  The  insertion  of  the  hand 
into  the  bell  of  the  French  horn,  etc.,  to  shorten  the  air 
column  in  order  that  the  pitch  may  be  varied.  (4)  A 
rank  or  set  of  organ  pipes.  Double  stop  or  double 
stopping  is  applied  specifically  to  the  playing  of  stopped 
notes  upon  two  strings  simultaneously  upon  the  violin, 
viola,  'cello  or  double  bass. 

Stopel,  Franz  David  Christoph,  German  teacher 
and  theorist,  born  Oberheldrungen,  Saxony,  Nov.  14, 
1794;  died  Paris,  Dec.  19,  1836.  He  introduced,  in 
1822,  Logier's  piano  teaching  method  at  Berlin  and  later 
at  Paris,  and  wrote  several  theoretical  treatises. 

Stopel,  Robert  August,  German  composer,  born  at 
Berlin  in  1821;  died  New  York,  Oct.  I,  1887;  studied 
at  Paris.  He  settled  at  New  York  in  1850.  His  works 
include  the  operas  Indiana,  Aldershot  and  Charlemagne. 

Stopher,  Henry  Wallace,  American  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Harlan,  Ind.,  Jan.  28,  1883.  After  study- 
ing at  the  North  Shore  School  of  Music  he  became  a 
choral  conductor  and  music  teacher  in  Indiana  and 
Louisiana. 

Stopped  Diapason,  an  8  ft.  covered  labial  organ- 
stop,  not,  however,  in  any  way  related  to  the  Diapason. 

Stopping,  verb  form  of  Stop  (q.v.). 

Stor,  Carl,  German  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Stolberg,  June  29,  1814 ;  died  Weimar,  Jan. 
17,  1889.  He  studied  with  J.  N.  K.  Gotze  and  J.  C. 
Lobe;  after  being  court  musician  in  the  Vienna  Im- 
perial Chapel,  he  succeeded  Liszt  as  chapelmaster  at 
the  Weimar  Court  Chapel.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Weimar;  he  did  much  to  stimulate  musical  activity 
there,  especially  through  his  fine  conducting,  equally 
remarkable  in  either  opera  or  orchestral  music.  His 
own  compositions  include  violin  pieces,  a  violoncello 
serenade  with  orchestra,  overtures  and  a  symphonic 
work  inspired  by  Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell. 

Stor,  Jean  (real  name  William  Aster  Morgan), 
American  Negro  tenor,  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Durham,  N.  C.,  Apr.  13,  1890.  He  showed  early  apti- 
tude for  music  and  studied  at  the  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  finally  becoming  a  teacher 
of  voice,  piano  and  harmony  in  New  York.  His  works 
include  four  oratorios,  an  operetta,  and  the  folk  play 
Jericho's  Walls. 

Stor,  Karl,  German  composer,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Stplberg,  June  29,  1814;  died  Weimar, 
Jan.  17,  1889;  Puptt  of  Gotze  and  Lobe.  Of  his  works 
the  best  known  are  his  music  for  Schiller's  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  and  the  overture  Im  Thiiringer  Wald. 

Storace,  Ann  Selina,  English  operatic  coloratura  so- 
prano, born  at  London  in  1766;  died  Dulwich,  Aug.  24, 
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1817 ;  sister  of  Stephen  Storace ;  pupil  of  Rauzzini  and 
Sacchini.  She  sang  with  great  success  at  various  Con- 
tinental cities  and  at  London,  being  in  1786  the  original 
Susanna  in  Mozart's  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 

Storace,  Bernardo,  late  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser. He  wrote  principally  for  piano  and  for  organ. 

Storace,  Stephen,  English  composer,  born  London, 
Jan.  4,  1763;  died  there,  Mar.  19,  1796;  brother  of' 
Ann  Selina.  Storace.  He  wrote  some  eighteen  operas 
and  musical  plays,  in  at  least  one  of  which  his  sister 
appeared. 

Storch,  Anton,  Austrian  musical  director  and  com- 
poser/born Vienna,  Dec.  25,  1843;  died  there,  Apr. 
19,  1873  5  son  and  pupil  of  Anton  M.  Storch.  In  charge 
of  music  at  various  theaters,  he  wrote  operettas,  dance 
music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Storch,  Anton  M.,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Dec.  22,  1813;  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1888.' 
Musical  director  at  two  Viennese  theaters,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  popular  male  quartets,  eight  operas  and  op- 
erettas, and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  stage  music. 

Storch,  Gustav  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born 
Jan?  28,  1877;  died  in  the  World  War;  he  wrote  op- 
erettas, sorigs  and  marches. 

Storchio,  Rosina,  Italian  soprano,  born  Mantua, 
May  19,  1876.  After  studying  at  the  Milan  Conserva- 
tory, she  made  her  debut  at  Milan  in  Carmen,  sang  for 
ten  seasons  at  La  Scala,  and  has  also  sung  in  the 
United  States. 

Storck,  Karl  G.  L.,  German  musical  historian,  born 
Dtirmenach,  Apr.  23,  1873;  died  Olsberg,  May  12, 
1920;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Strassburg  and 
Berlin.  His  writings  include  interesting  works  on  mu- 
sical subjects;  he  also  edited  selections  from  Bee- 
thoven's, Mozart's  and  Schumann's  letters. 

Storer,  Henry  Johnson,  American  composer,  music 
editor  and  teacher;  born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  28, 
1860;  pupil  of  Loraine  Holloway;  taught  in  Boston, 
Mass.  His  compositions  include  an  organ  sonata,  organ 
music,  a  string  quartet,  hymns,  anthems,  songs,  part 
songs  and  educational  music. 

Storer,  John,  English  composer,  chorister,  organist, 
choirmaster  and  musical  director,  born  Hulland,  near 
Derby,  May  18,  1858;  his  compositions  include  two 
operas,  an  oratorio,  two  symphonies,  an  overture  and 
church  music. 

Storioni,  Lorenzo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  Cre- 
mon^,  1751;  died  there  about  1801.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  Cremonese  violin  makers.  From  1776  to  1795 
he  worked  on  Stradivarius's  model.  His  'cellos  are 
famous  for  their  fulLtone. 

Stork,  Karl,  German  trombonist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Rendel,  Feb.  27,  1884;  his  works  include 
orchestral  intermezzi,  dances  and  marches. 

Storm,  Katinka,  Norwegian  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Nes,  Upper  Romerike,  Nov.  18,  1887.  She  studied  at 
Christiania,  Bayreuth  and  Copenhagen,  made  her  op- 
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eratic  debut  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  of  1914  as  Ort- 
linde  in  Die  Walkilre;  and  her  concert  debut  at 
Christiania  in  the  same  year. 

Storm,  Nanne,  Norwegian  pianist,  born  Horten, 
Aug.  31,  1873.  She  studied  at  the  Copenhagen  Con- 
servatory, with  Agathe  Backer-Grondhal  in  Christiania 
and  Ferruccio  Busoni  in  Berlin,  and  made  her  concert 
debut  in  Christiania  in  1900. 

Stornello.  A  song  based  on  a  short  poem,  in  lines 
of  eleven  syllables  each,  peculiar  to  the  French  peasants 
of  Tuscany.  Sola's  only  aria  in  Mascagni's  Cavalleria 
Rusticana  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  form. 

Storti,  Riccardo,  Italian  teacher,  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  composer,  born,  of  Italian  parents,  War- 
saw,, Jan.  26,  1873;  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory; 
his  works  include  operas,  orchestral  works  and  chamber 
music. 

Story  Poem,  see  Fergus,  Phyllis. 

Stosch,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Zedlig,  Mar. 
21,  1875.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  an  ora- 
torio and  songs. 

Stosch,  Leonora  von  (Lady  Speyer),  contempo- 
rary American  violinist,  born  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  in  Paris 
with  Marsick,  made  her  American  debut  as  soloist  with 
Anton  Seidl's  orchestra,  and  has  appeared  successfully 
in  both  London  and  America  under  leading  conductors. 

Stosszeichen  (Ger.),  staccato-mark. 

Stott,  Harry,  English  composer,  organist,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Halifax,  Mar.  8,  1882 ;  studied  at  the 
Westminster  Choir  School,  London,  and  at  the  New 
York  SchooL'of  Music  and  Arts,  and  became  a  lecturer 
and  teacher  in  Maine.  His  compositions  include  a 
mass,  anthems,  hymns  and  songs. 

Stourton  (Sturton),  William,  i6th  century  English 
singer  and  composer,  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  consort  of  Henry  VII,  and  continued  in  the 
royal  service  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Stover,  Walter,  German  conductor,  music  director 
and  composer,  born  Bremen,  Dec.  13,  1894;  his  works 
include  an  orchestral  suite,  an  overture  and  songs. 

Stowe,  Charlotte,  see  Bachmann,  Charlotte  Karo- 


Stowe,  Giistav,  Dutch  teacher  and  writer,  born  Pots- 
dam, July  4,  1835 ;  died  there,  Apr.  30,  1891 ;  his  writ- 
ings include  a  valuable  work  on  piano  technic  from  the 
psychological  viewpoint. 

Stracciari,  Riccardo,  Italian  baritone,  and  teacher, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1875 ;  has  sung  in  America. 

Strack,  Ludwig,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Biedenkopf ,  Mar.  26,  1815 ;  died  there,  July  19, 
1853 ;  resident  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  many  years. 

Strad,  The,  an  English  musical  periodical,  published 
Monthly  in  London ;  it  is  devoted  to  technical  articles 
on  matters  connected  with  the  violin  and  other  stringed 
instruments. 


Strada  del  P6,  Anna  Maria,  Italian  operatic  soprano, 
brought  to  England  by  Handel  in  1729,  and  remained 
there  until  June,  1738. 

Stradal,  August,  Czechoslovakian  pianist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Teplitz,  Bohemia,  May  17,  1860; 
died  Schonlinde,  Mar.  13,  1930;  pupil  of  Liszt  and 
others,  teacher  in  Horah's  school  in  Vienna.  He  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  Liszt  player,  and  his  works 
include  numerous  arrangements  of  Liszt's  orchestral 
compositions. 

Stradella,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Naples  (  ?)  about  1645,  died  in  1682 ;  his  father,  Mar- 
cantonio  Stradella,  was  governor  of  Vignola  for  Prince 
Boncompagni.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Venice  as 
a  teacher  of  singing,  and  while  there  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  Venetian  nobleman,  and  to 
have  eloped  with  her  to  Rome,  where  he  was  set  upon 
by  assassins  hired  by  the  outraged  nobleman.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story,  the  assassins,  instead  of  killing  him, 
were  so  moved  by  hearing  the  strains  of  his  oratorio 
Saint  Giovanni  Battista  coming  from  a  nearby  church, 
that  they  warned  Stradella  of  his  danger ;  the  two  lovers 
fled  to  Turin,  where  a  second  band  of  assassins  eventu- 
ally found  Stradella  and  murdered  him.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  also  a  court  musician  for  the  Duchess  "of 
Savoy  at  Turin ;  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  an-  ex- 
cellent violinist,  and  a  fine  singer.  None  of  the  dates 
of  the  composition  of  his  works  are  verifiable,  although 
his  operas  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  in  Venice 
between  1665  and  1668.  Stradella's  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  serenades,  religious  and  secular  cantatas, 
oratorios,  motets,  madrigals  and  instrumental  concertos. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  his  manu- 
scripts in  the  Modena  Library,  and  many  more  in 
libraries  at  Naples,  Venice,  Paris,  Oxford  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  London. 

Stradivarius,  Antonius,  Italian  violin  maker;  born 
at  Cremona  in  1644;  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1737.  His 
name  is  found  in  several  different  spellings,  but  the 
version  used  on  his  labels  may  be  accepted  as  authentic. 
The  theory  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati  has 
been  advanced  by  a  number  of  eminent  authorities.  His 
workshop  was  located  in  the  same  house  in  Cremona 
for  fifty  years ;  his  finest  instruments  were  made  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  i8th  century,  although 
he  worked  until  a  year  before  his  death.  Stradivarius 
was  twice  married  and  had  several  children  by  each 
wife  but  only  two  of  his  sons  embraced  their  father's 
profession.  They  were  Francesco  (1671-1745)  and 
Omobono  (1679-1742) ;  Fetis  records  that  Stradivarius' 
frugal  unceasing  labors  and  ability  to  conserve  his  earn- 
ings resulted  in  such  easy  circumstances  in  his  declining 
years  that  his  townspeople  coined  the  phrase,  "rich  as 
Stradivarius."  As  a  craftsman,  his  superior  gifts  gave 
him  an  important  position  during  his  early  days  with 
the  Amatis;  he  was  privileged  to  construct  his  own 
instruments  and  to  use  his  own  labels.  His  early  in- 
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struments,  made  during  his  apprenticeship,  are  char- 
acterized by  poor  material,  thick  yellow  varnish,  and 
their  proportions  are  based  on  the  smaller  Amati  model. 
He  adhered  to  this  model  until  about  1684  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  After  that  date  he  began  to  fashion 
larger  models  and  developed  a  high  degree  of  indi- 
viduality. Previous  to  that  time  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  excellent  craftsman,  but  his  inventive 
faculties  had  not  been  given  free  play.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  he  conducted  experiments  which  resulted 
in  improvement  in  all  the  points  aforementioned  as 
objectionable,  and  he  brought  the  craft  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  it  has  ever  known  before  or  since. 
In  1690  there  suddenly  occurred  to  him  an  entire  new 
set  of  proportions  and  the  result  was  what  has  since 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "long  Strad,"  in  which  among 
a  number  of  improvements,  is  noted  a  marked  increase 
in  tone  volume.  His  finest  instruments  have  been  de- 
scribed as  having  light  edges,  accurate  corners,  round 
arching,  graceful  sound-holes  and  scroll,  and  a  varnish 
soft  in  texture,  shading  from  orange  to  red.  Stradi- 
varius' methods  have  been  preserved  through  the  cen- 
turies, and  have  become  standard  for  the  craft.  He 
also  made  violas,  violoncellos  and  bows.  So  distin- 
guished was  the  work  of  the  master  and  so  great  was 
the  prestige  of  his  reputation  that  his  instruments  ac- 
quired names  through  the  years.  Some  of  the  best 
known  violins  are  the  Alard,  the  tfellier,  the  Tuscan, 
La  Pucelle,  the  Viotti,  the  Vieuxtemps,  the  Boissier,  the 
Dolphin  (so  named  from  its  iridescent  varnish),  the 
Messie,  the  Titian,  the  Artot,  the  Lauterbach,  the  Sara- 
sate,  the  Habeneck,  the  Red  Diamond,  the  Allegretti, 
the  Spanish,  the  Lawioureux,  the  Cessole,  the  Bavarian 
and  the  De  Rougeinont.  So  much  prominence  has  been 
accorded  violins  made  by  Stradivarius  that  the  excel- 
lence of  his  violas,  'cellos  and  double  basses  has  been 
overlooked  by  people  in  general;  the  facts  are  that  a 
genuine  Stradivarius  viola,  'cello  or  double  bass  com- 
mands an  even  higher  price  from  collectors  and  players. 

Stradivarius,  Francesco,  son  of  Antonio  Stradi- 
varius, born  Cremona,  Feb.  I,  1671 ;  died  there,  May 
ii,  1745-  He  assisted  his  father  in  his  violin  making 
activities. 

Stradivarius,  Omobono,  son  of  Antonio  Stradi- 
varius, born  Cremona,  Nov.  14,  1679;  died  there,  July 
8,  1742. 

Stradivarius  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  American 
musical  association,  founded  Nov.  27,  1937,  in  honor 
of  Stradivarius,  and  as  a  national  membership  asso- 
ciation, dedicated  to  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
of  talented  young  musicians.  The  Stradivarius  Me- 
morial Fund  has  been  created  by  the  Association  to 
acquire  fine  violins  which  will  be  made  available,  either 
by  loan  or  gift,  to-  such  young  musicians.  On  Decem- 
ber 20,  1937,  the  Association  presented  a  Stradivarius 
Memorial  Concert  &  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  in 
honor  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
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of  the  greatest  of  all  violin  makers.  This  conceit  was 
especially  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  all  the  soloists 
and  members  of  the  orchestra  played  exclusively  upon 
Stradivarius  instruments.  The  program  consisted  of 
Bach's  Concerto  in  E  major,  played  by  Ef  rem  Zimbalist 
and  a  string  orchestra,  conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch; 
Cesar  Franck's  Quartet  in  D  major  played  by  the 
Musical  Art  Quartet  composed  of  Sascha  Jacobsen, 
William  Hymanson,  Paul  Bernard  and  Marie  Roemat- 
Rosonoff ;  Mendelssohn's  Octet  in  E  Flat  major,  played 
by  the  Musical  Art  Quartet  and  the  Stradivarius  Quar- 
tet of  New  York,  consisting  of  Wolfe  Wolfinsohn, 
Bernard  Robbins,  Marcel  Dick  and  Ivan  D'Archam- 
beau ;  and  Bach's  Double  Concerto  in  D  Minor  played 
by  Efrem  Zimbalist  and  Sascha  Jacobsen,  with  the 
string  orchestra.  The  Stradivarius  instruments  used 
at  this  concert  included  The  Lamoureux  1735,  Cessole 
1716,  Red  Diamond  1732,  Allegretti  1703,  St.  Senoch 
1728,  Ben  Venuto  1730,  Titian  1715,  Spanish  1723, 
MacDonald  1701,  Laderibury  1736,  De  Rougemont 
1703,  Rochester  1720,  Bavarian  1720,  Booth  1716,  Lord 
Norton  1737,  General  Kyd  1720,  May-Jaquet  1714, 
Artot  1728,  Ames  1734,  Avery  1688,  Paganini  1731, 
Vaslin  1725  and  Marquis  de  Cholmondeley  1698.  Etiiil 
Heermann  is  chairman  of  the  Stradivarius  Memorial 
Association,  and  other  members  include  Adolf o  Betti, 
Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Mrs  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Stuart  Childs,  Sascha  Jacobsen,  Mrs* 
Marie  Roemat-Rosonoif,  Felix  Salmond,  Oscar  Wag- 
ner, Wolfe  Wolfinsohn  and  Efrem  Zimbalist,  as  well  as 
a  large  sponsorship  committee. 

Stradivarius  Quartet,  contemporary  Russian  string^ 
quartet,  founded  at  Moscow  in  1918.  It  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  old  Mogilevsky  Quartet,  and  was  inspired 
by  the  violoncellist  Kubatsky,  who  had  turned  com- 
munist and  stolen  all  the  famous  privately-owned  bowed 
instruments  in  Russia  so  that  his  quartet  could  have 
the  finest  instruments.  The  original  personnel  included 
D.  Krein,  first  violin;  Pokelmann,  second  violin; 
Bakaleinikov,  viola;  and  Kubatsky,  violoncello. 

Stradivarius  Quartet  of  New  York,  The,  contem- 
porary American  string  quartet,  founded  at  New  York 
City  in  1929.  The  personnel  includes  Wolfe  Wolfinsohn,. 
first  violin;  Bernard  Robbins,  second  violin;  Marcel 
Dick,  viola;  and  Ivan  d'Archambeau,  violoncellist.  Al- 
fred Pochon  is  frequently  the  second  violin  in  place  of 
Bernard  Robbins.  The  quartet  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  members  play  upon  Stradivarius 
instruments,  Wolfinsohn  using  the  "Titian"  violin;  Rob- 
bins  the  "Spanish"  violin;  Dick  the  "Lord  MacDonald" 
viola;  and  D'Archambeau  the  "Ladenburg"  violoncello. 
They  have  toured  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
toured  twice  in  Europe,  and  participated  in  the  Stradi- 
varius Memorial  Concert  held  in  New  York  City  in 
1937- 
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Straesser,  Ewald>  German  composer  and  counter- 
point teacher,  born  Burscheid,  Rhine  Province,  June  27, 
1867;  died  Stuttgart,  Apr.  4,  1933. 

Straeten,  Edmond  van  der,  Belgian  historian  and 
editor,  born  Audenarde,  Dec.  3,  1826;  died  there,  Nov. 
25,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Fetis  and  Bosselot.  He  did  a  vast 
amount  of  musical  research  and  wrote  valuable  histori- 
cal and  biographical  works  including  an  eight-volume 
reference  work  on  the  music  of  Pays-Bas  in  the  igth 
century,  a  biography  of  Wagner,  and  a  philosophical 
study  of  Lohengrin. 

Straeten,  Edmund  Sebastian  Joseph  van  der,  Ger- 
man violoncellist,  teacher,  composer  and  writer,  born 
Dusseldorf,  Apr.  29,  1855;  died  London,  Oct.  15,  1934. 
Identified  for  many  years  with  the;  revival  of  the  viols 
and  ancient  chamber  music.  He  instituted  chamber 
concerts  with  the  old  instruments  at  London,  and 
played  the  viola  da  gamba  himself.  He  performed  on 
it  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  Halle.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  a  piano  quintet,  several  cantatas,  songs  and 
numerous  pieces  for  the  violoncello,  the  violin  and  the 
viola  da  gamba,  a  method  for  'cello.  Among  his  lit- 
erary works  are  The  History  of  the  Violoncello,  The 
Romance  of  the  Fiddle,  The  Revival  of  the  Viols  and 
The  History  of  the  Violin;  the  latter  includes  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  violin ;  also  biographies  of  violinists 
and  composers  for  the  violin,  chronologically  by  nation- 
ality. 

Strain,  song,  tune,  air,  melody,  or  a  part  of  any  one 
of  the  above. 

Strakosch,  Maurice,  German  impresario  and  singing 
teacher,  born  at  Lemberg,  in  1825;  died,  Paris,  Oct. 
9,  1887,  well  known  in  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  various  operatic  and  concert  ventures.  He 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and  did  some  teach- 
ing in  America.  After  Rossini's  death  he  gave  per- 
formances of  the  Solemn  Mass  at  the  Salle  Ventadour 
in  Paris.  He  was  European  agent  for  his  sister-in- 
law,  Adelina  Patti.  In  1857  he  managed  his  first  sea- 
son of  Italian  opera  in  New  York,  later  taking  his 
company  to  Chicago,  where  he  introduced  several  new 
works.  He  composed  several  operas,  and  published  his 
memoirs  with  the  title  Souvenirs  of  an  Impresario. 

Strakosch,  Max,  German  impresario,  born  at  Lem- 
berg in  1834;  died  New  York,  Mar.  17,  1892,  brother 
of  Maurice  Strakosch.  He  remained  in  America  when 
his  brother  went  to  Europe,  and  carried  on  his  man- 
agerial activities,  directing  many  successful  enterprises 
in  Italian  opera,  and  later  assisting  his  brother  in  the 
management  of  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome. 

Stralia,  Elsa,  contemporary  Australian  soprano,  born 
at  Adelaide.  She  studied  in  .Melbourne  at  the  Marshall 
Conservatory,  and  in  Italy  with  Falchi,  made  her  op- 
•  eratic  debut  at  Genoa  as  Valentine  in  Les  Huguenots, 
and  in  1914  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  making  her- debut  as  Donna  Elvira  in 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  She  has  .also  appeared  as 


soloist  with  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  United  States. 

Straloch  MS.,  an  English  manuscript  collection  of 
airs  written  in  lute  tablature.  It  was  compiled  in  1627 
and  1629  for  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  and  contains 
probably  the  earliest  Scottish  airs.  In  1781  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  made  any  use  of  it  in  his  "General 
History  of  Music." 

Strang,  Gerald,  Canadian  composer,  writer  on  music 
and  teacher,  born  Claresholm;  Alberta,  Feb.  13,  1908. 
He  graduated  from  Stanford  University,  and  then 
studied  music  at  California,  and  Southern  California 
Universities,  becoming  a  teacher  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  assistant  to  Arnold  Schonberg,  as  well 
as  being  the  founder  and  director  of  the  New  Music 
Workshops.  His  compositions,  many  of  which  have 
been  played  on  the  West  Coast,  include  an  orchestral 
Movement,  Suite  for  chamber  orchestra,  a  choral  work, 
Vansetti  in  the  Death  House,  a  clarinet  sonatina,  a 
quintet  for  clarinet  and  string  quartet,  five  pieces  for 
flute  and  clarinet,  two  string  quartets,  percussion  music 
for  three  players  and  three  pieces  for  flute  and  piano, 
etc. 

Strangways,  Arthur  Henry  Fox,  see  Fox-Strong- 
ways,  Arthur  Henry. 

Stransky,  Josef,  Austrian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  in  1810;  died  Vienna,  Dec.,  1890.  His  works  are 
chiefly  'cello  music. 

Stransky,  Josef,  Bohemian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Humpoletz,  near  Deutschbrod,  Sept.  9,  1872 ;  died 
New  York,  Mar.  6,  1936.    He  studied  at  the  German 
Gymnasium  at  Prague,  and  studied  medicine  at  Prague 
University,  where  he  was  the  founder  and  conductor 
of  a  student's  orchestra.     He  continued  his  medical 
education  at 'Leipzig  University,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  musical  theory  with  Jadassohn;  later  he  went 
to  Vienna  where  he  studied  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Fuchs,  Bruckner  and  Dvorak.     Having  by  this  time 
decided  to  abandon  the  medical  profession  for  music, 
he  became  first  conductor  at  the  German  National  Thea- 
tre at  Prague  in  1898,  making  his  debut  with  a  fine  per- 
formance of  Wagner's  Die  Walkure.    In  1903  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Stadttheatre  in  Hamburg,  and  during 
his  many  leaves  of  absence  from  that  theater,  was  guest 
conductor  in  Austria,  Holland  and  England.    He  con- 
ducted the  symphonic  concerts  of  the  Bluthner  Orches- 
tra in  Berlin  in  1909,  as  well  as  Gura's  summer  season 
of  opera  there.    The  next  year  he  conducted  the  "Verein 
der  Musikfreunde"  in  Dresden.    In  1911  Stransky  set- 
tled in  New  York,  where  he  became  Mahler's  successor 
as  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Syihphony 
Orchestra;  he  carried  out  many  of  the  sweeping  re- 
forms  of  his  predecessor,   including  the  holding  of 
daily  rehearsals  during  the  entire  season.    This  was 
made  financially  possible  due  to  the  bequest  of  a  million 
dollars  which  Joseph  Pulitzer  left  to  the  organization 
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in  1910.  Under  his  leadership  the  orchestra  became 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  He  remained  as  con- 
ductor there  until  1923.  He  has  composed  an  operetta 
Der  General,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Stransky,  Otto,  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Briinn,  May  15,  1889;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  23,  1932. 
His  compositions  include  operettas,  film  and  popular 
music. 

Strantz,  Ferdinand  von,  German  singer,  opera  di- 
rector and  writer,  born  Breslau,  July  31,  1831;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  25,  1909.  He  sang  in  various  German 
theaters  and  in  later  life  became  a  director  in  Leipzig. 
His  writings  include  personal  operatic  reminiscences 
and  an  opera  guide. 

Straram,  Walter,  French  orchestral  conductor,  born 
in  1876;  died  Paris,  Nov.  24,  1933. 

Strasburg,  a  French  city  musically  important  for  its 
Cathedral,  which  is  noted  for  its  large  organ  and  its 
choirs;  the  Conservatory,  which  was  founded  in  1855; 
the  University  of  Strasburg f  where  a  number  of  courses 
in  music  are  given;  and  the  Operntheater,  where  opera 
seasons  are  presented.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Hugo 
Becker  and  Sebastian  Erard. 

Strasky,  Alois,  Austrian  choral  director,  singing 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  23,  1868;  his 
compositions  include  church  music,  choruses,  dances  and 
marches. 

Strassburg,  Heinz,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Chemnitz,  Dec.  3,  1910;  head  of  the 
Wigmann  School ;  his  compositions  include  an  orchestral 
concerto  and  a  string  trio  in  quarter  tones. 

Strasser,  Ewald,  German  composer,  born  Burscheid, 
June  27,  1867;  died  Stuttgart,  Apr.  4,  1933.  His  com- 
positions include  seven  symphonies,  an  orchestral  suite, 
piano  quintet,  six  string  quartets,  a  piano  trio,  a  violin 
sonata,  piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Strasser,  Hans  (Johann)  Georg,  German  composer, 
born  Cologne,  June  24,  1902;  son  of  Ewald  Strasser; 
his  works  include  masses,  symphony,  orchestral  suites, 
chamber  music,  piano  sonatas  and  organ  sonatas. 

Strater,  Tillmann,  German  choral  composer,  died 
Krefeld,  Dec.  31,  1929. 

Strathspey,  a  Scotch  dance  in  4-4  time,  similar 
to  the  reel,  but  much  slower  in  tempo  and  written  with 
many  broken  notes  in  the  form  of  dotted  eighths  fol- 
lowed by  sixteenths.  It  is  named  from  the  valley  or 
strath  of  the  Spey  in  northern  Scotland. 

Strattner,  Georg  Christoph,  Hungarian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Gols  about  1645,  died  Weimar, 
Apr.  n,  1704;  his  works  included  cantatas  and  church 
music. 

Stratton,  George  William,  American  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
i,  1830;  was  active  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  as  a  profes- 
sional musician  and  later  as  a  dealer  and  importer  in 
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Boston.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  school  op- 
erettas, overtures  and  over  two  hundred  piano  works. 

Stratton,  Stephen  Samuel,  English  organist,  com- 
poser, teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  London,  Dec. 
19,  1840;  died  Birmingham,  June  25,  1906;  studied 
with  C.  Gardner  and  C  Lucas,  then  taught  music  at 
Totteridge  Park  School,  became  organist  at  St.  James's, 
Herts,  and  later  settled  in  Birmingham  as  organist  and 
music  critic  of  the  Birmingham  "Daily  Post,"  and  con- 
tributor to  musical  journals.  His  writings  include 
British  Musical  Biography,  1897,  a  very  valuable  work ; 
Mendelssohn,  1901 ;  and  Niccolo  Paganini,  His  Life  and 
Work,  1907;  his  compositions  include  church  and  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Stratton  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1926;  personnel:  George  Stratton,  first 
violin;  William  Manuel,  second  violin;  Lawrence 
Leonard,  viola ;  and  John  Moore,  violoncello. 

Straub,  Otto  Georg  Theodore,  German  composer 
and  music  teacher,  born  Stuttgart,  Apr.  10,  1895 »'  died 
Gottingen,  Nov.  21,  1931 ;  taught  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Straube,  Karl,  German  organist  and  music  editor, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.  16,  1873;  studied  in  Berlin  with 
H.  Reimann,  Ph.  Rufer  and  A.  Becker,  became  organist 
at  Wesel  Cathedral,  then  at  St.  Thomas's  Leipzig,  also 
conductor  of  the  Bachverein  and  professor  at  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  as  well  as  official  organist  at  the  Gewand- 
haus.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Professor  in  1908,  con- 
ducted several  of  the  Leipzig  Bach  festivals,  and  was 
well  known  in  Germany  as  a  recitalist.  He  was  the 
first  to  play  the  organ  works  of  Max  Reger,  and  made 
new  editions  of  the  organ  works  of  Bach  and  Liszt. 

Straumann,  Bruno,  Swiss  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Lostorf,  Solothurn,  Dec.  26,  .1889;  his 
compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  sonatas, 
other  piano  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Straus,  Ludwig,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Press- 
burg,  Mar.  28,  1835;  died  Cambridge,  England,  Oct. 
23>  J899;  pupil  of  Bohm,  Preyer  and  Nottebohm  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory;  made  a  successful  debut  at 
Vienna  in  1850;  toured  Austria,  Germany,  Scandinavia 
and  Italy  for  ten  years,  before  becoming  concert  master 
at  Frankfort.  In  1864  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  led  the  Halle  Orchestra  at  Manchester,  and  was  a 
soloist  in  London.  In  1888  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Queen's  private  band,  and  soloist  to  the  Queen. 

Straus,  Oscar,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Vienna,  Apr.  6,  1870.  He  studied  privately  with 
Prosnitz  and  Gradener  in  Vienna,  Bruch  in  Berlin,  and 
became  a  theater  conductor  in  several  cities  from  1895 
to  1900.  He  then  became  chief  conductor  and  com- 
poser for  the  cabaret  "Uberbrettl"  which  had  been 
founded  by  E.  von  Wolzogen,  writing  many  songs  and 
incidental  pieces.  His  early  work  was  of  an  orchestral 
nature,  but  in  1904  he  turned  to  the  composition  of 
operettas,  and  has  rivaled  Lehar  and  Leo  Fall  in  that 
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field.  In  1937  he  was  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  engaged  in 
creating  music  for  the  films.  Of  his  numerous  op- 
erettas, the  hest  known  are  A  Waltz  Dream,  The 
Chocolate  Soldier,  and  The  Last  Walts.  He  also  wrote 
an  overture  to  Grillparzer's  Der  Traum  ein  Leben,  a 
violin  sonata  and  many  pieces  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Strauss,  Edmond  von,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Olmiitz,  Aug.  12,  1869;  died  Berlin,  Sept. 
13,  1919;  active  as  a  musical  theater  director;  his  com- 
positions include  songs  and  other  vocal  music. 

Strauss,  Eduard,  Austrian  dance  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  1835 ;  died  there,  Dec. 
28,  1916;  brother  of  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  He  studied  at 
the  Schotten  and  Akademien  Gymnasiums,  learned  to 
play  the  harp  and  studied  composition  with  Preyer. 
In  1862  he  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  in  the 
Dianasaal,  and  in  1865  succeeded  his  brother  Johann 
as  conductor  of  the  Petrograd  Concerts,  where  he  con- 
ducted the  court  balls  in  1870.  •  He  toured  with  his 
orchestra  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Breslau,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg and  Frankfort,  and  for  many  years  played  regu- 
larly in  Vienna  at  the  Volksgarten,  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  at  the  Musikverein.  He  made  tours  of  the 
United  States  in  1892  and  in  1901.  In  1885  his  or- 
chestra played  in  London  with  great  success ;  his  com- 
positions numbered  more  than  200  dance  pieces.  He 
disbanded  his  band  in  1902;  it  had  been  founded  by 
his  father,  and  had  been  in  existence  for  seventy-six 
years. 

Strauss,  Elizabeth,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Dec.  27,  1881;  died  Landsberg,  June  25, 
1934;  her  works  include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Strauss,  Franz,  German  horn  virtuoso  and  composer, 
born  Parkstein,  Upper  Palatinate,  Feb.  26,  1822;  died 
Munich,  June  2,  1905.  He  was  solo  hornist  at  the 
Hofoper,  Munich,  and  a  violent  anti-Wagnerite,  but 
Wagner  regarded  his  playing  so  highly  that  he  en- 
trusted the  important  solo  horn  passages  of  Tristan, 
Meistersinger  and  Parsifal  to  him  at  their  world 
premieres.  He  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy,  con- 
ducted an  amateur  orchestra  at  Munich.  His  works 
include  a  horn  concerto,  and  a  work  for  horn  and  piano, 
as  well  as  studies. 

Strauss,  Johann,  Jr.,  Austrian  composer,  born  in 
Vienna,  Oct.  25,  1825 ;  died  there,  June  3,  1899.  His 
father's  experiences  had  been  such  that,  in  spite  of  his 
enormous  popular  successes,  he  desired  all  three  of  his 
sons  to  follow  commercial  pursuits,  but  his  wife  did 
not  agree  with  him  in  this ;  she  secretly  provided  a  musi- 
cal education  for  Johann,  Jr.,  while  he  was  ostensibly 
employed  in  a  bank.  At  length  he  openly  broke  away 
from  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  a  musical  career,  ap- 
pearing at  a  dance-hall  in  Hietzing  in  1844.  He  played 
his  father's  Loreley  waltzes,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
compositions  of  his  own;  his  success  was  so  gratifying 
that  he  definitely  decided  to  follow  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps. After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1849,  he 
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united  his  father's  and  his  own  orchestra,  touring  vari- 
ous .towns  in  Austria  and  Germany.  He  was  received 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  profiting  both 
by  his  own  outstanding  merit  as  a  player  and  com- 
poser, and  by  the  enormous  prestige  attached  to  his 
father's  name.  His  reputation  soon  spread  to  the  most 
remote  corners  of  Europe,  and  he  signed  a  ten-year 
contract  to  provide  music  during  the  summers  at  a 
park  in  St.  Petersburg.  .  In  1863  he  became  the  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  for  the  court  fetes  and  social 
functions.  By  this  time  he  had  written  several  hun- 
dred waltzes,  all  gay  and  spirited,  and  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  those  of  his  father.  His  music  was 
enjoyed  not  only  by  the  people  of  Vienna  but  found 
its  way  into  all  lands.  The  Blue  Danube  waltzes  be- 
came a  sort  of  theme-song  in  Vienna,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally played  to-day  as  a  salon  piece,  together  with 
many  other  Strauss  waltzes.  Among  the  best  known 
numbers  by  the  "Viennese-Waltz  King"  are  The  Blue 
Danube,  A  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  Man  Lives  but 
Once,  Southern  Roses}  Vienna  Blood  and  Artists  Life. 
Strauss'  tours  included  Paris,  London  and  the  larger 
towns  of  Italy.  He  visited  America  in  1872,  conduct- 
ing concerts  in  Boston  and  New  York.  He  expanded 
his  activities  to  include  the  composition  of  operettas,  and 
in  this  field  he  became  a  formidable  rival  of  Lecocq 
and  Suppe.  The  Theatre  "an  der  Wien"  was  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs  as  a  composer  of  stage-works  and 
his  operettas  were  soon  performed  everywhere.  His 
works  reached  the  enormous  total  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred of  which  about  four  hundred  were  waltzes.  They 
were  spoken  of  in  the  most  glowing  terms  both  by 
Richard  Wagner  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Among  his 
best  known  operettas  are  Carneval  in  Rome,  Die 
Fledermaus,  Der  Zigeunerbaron  and  A  Night  in  Venice. 
An  interesting  biography  of  Strauss,  Wine,  Women  and 
Walts  has  been  written  by  David  Ewen. 

Strauss,  Johann,  Sr.,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Mar.  14,  1804;  died  there,  Sept.  25,  1849.  His 
talent  for  music  manifested  itself  early,  but  his  parents 
were  much  opposed  to  a  musical  career  for  the  boy. 
By  the  intervention  of  a  friend  of  the  family  he  was 
permitted  to  study  the  violin,  under  Polyschausky  and 
harmony  under  Seyf ried.  He  also  learned  to  play  the 
viola,  and  at  fifteen  he  secured  a  position  in  the  orches- 
tra at  a  well  known  amusement  place  in  Vienna.  About 
this  time  he  joined  Josef  Lanner  and  the  Drahanek 
brothers,  forming  a  little  ensemble  of  four,  which 
was  soon  increased.  In  1826  he  had  fourteen  players 
under  his  direction;  they  became  exceedingly  popular 
in  the  Viennese  dance  halls.  Strauss  soon  began  to 
compose  waltzes  for  his  organization,  and  his  first  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  were  called  the  T'duberl  waltzes. 
Many  others  followed,  of  which  the  most  popular  was 
the  Loreley-Rhein-Klange.  Following  much  popular 
success  both  as  a  conductor  and  composer  Strauss  re- 
ceived a.  six-year  contract  at  the  Sperl,  where  he  had 
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previously  played.  There  he  established  a  great  repu- 
tation and  set  the  fashion  for  the  composition  of  waltzes 
and  for  their  performance.  His  orchestra  soon  came 
to  be  so  much  in  demand  that  he  increased  his  per- 
sonnel to  over  two  hundred,  sending  small  groups  to 
fill  various  engagements,  a  method  followed  by  the 
more  important  dance  leaders  of  to-day.  In  addition 
to  social  functions  he  also  provided  dance  musicians 
for  the  court  festivities,  receiving  the  title  of  musical 
director  for  the  ist  Burger  Regiment.  Soon  his  repu- 
tation spread  beyond  Austria  and  he  made  tours  of 
Hungary,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium,  later  visit- 
ing France  and  England  with  his  orchestra,  creating 
a  sensation  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  London  he  played 
for  social  functions  in  connection  with  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria.  On  his  return  his  reception  in 
Vienna  amounted  to  an  ovation.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  crowded  with  popular  successes  and  many  special 
royal  honors  were  showered  upon  him.  He  furnished 
many  hours  of  unalloyed  delight  to  thousands,  and 
raised  dance  music  to  .a  level  it  had  never  attained  be- 
fore. His  idea  of  investing  his  melodies  with  brilliant 
instrumentation  has  been  followed  by  the  best  dance 
composers  and  arrangers  ever  since.  His  great  talents 
in  his  chosen  field  were  recognized  by  such  great  masters 
as  Mendelssohn  and  Cherubini.  His  total  published 
dance  pieces  include  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  waltzes, 
twenty-four  galops,  thirty-two  quadrilles,  thirteen 
polkas  and  eighteen  marches. 

Strauss,  Johannes,  German  concert  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  the  Erzgebirge,  July  6,  1899.  He  studied 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatory  and  then  made  long  con- 
cert tours  in  Europe  in  which  he  specialized  in  modern 
music.  His  works  include  songs  and  a  string  quartet. 

Strauss,  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist,  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Briinn  in  1793;  <Eed  Karlsruhe, 
Dec.  2,  1866.  He  was  the  son  of  a  violinist  and  studied 
with  C.  Blumenthal,  Urbani,  Schuppanzigh,  Joseph 
Teyber  and  Albrechtsberger.  After  playing  at  the 
Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  he  became  a  successful  soloist 
and  conductor  in  Budapest,  Hermannstadt,  Briinn, 
Prague  and  Mannheim,  finally  accepting  the  post  of 
court  music  director  to  the  Duke  of  Baden  at  Karls- 
ruhe. His  most  successful  opera  was  The  Werewolf, 
performed  more  than  fifty  times  in  Vienna.  He  also 
composed  airs  with  variations,  a  string  quartet  and 
songs. 

Strauss,  Joseph,  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Aug.  22,  1827;  died  there,  July  22,  1870; 
brother  of  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  In  accordance  with  his 
father's  wishes,  he  became  an  architect,  but  studied 
music  secretly,  and  when  his  brother  became  ill,  con- 
ducted the  orchestra,  using  a  baton,  as  he  as  yet  had 
not  learned  to  play  the  violin.  He  then  formed1  his 
own  band,  studied  the  violin,  and  became  successful 
both  as  an  orchestra  leader  and  composer,  writing  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  dance  numbers  within  a  few 
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years.  In  1870  he  visited  Warsaw  against  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  and  while  there  received  injuries  through 
being  ill-treated  by  some  Russians  when  he  refused  to 
play  for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  His  wife 
nursed  him  back  to  sufficient  health  to  enable  him  to 
return  to  Vienna,  but  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

Strauss,  Richard,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  his  father  was  the  first 
horn-player  at  the  Munich  opera.  Richard's  musical 
talent  became  evident  at  an  early  age  and  his  first 
tether  was  F.  W.  Meyer ;  two  compositions  are  credited 
to  him  at  the  age  of  six.  He  went  through  the  ele- 
mentary Schools  and  the  Gymnasium,  after  which  he 
entered  the  University  of  Music.  Early  in  his  Uni- 
versity career,  Richard,  distinguished  himself  in  musi- 
cal activities,  and  had  already  written  a  number  of  im- 
portant works,  including  a  march  for  orchestra,  a 
serenade  for  wood-wind  instruments,  a  quartet,  a  sym- 
phony, and  several  songs.  He  cut  short  his  student 
days  to  devote  himself  to  music ;  up  to  this  time  he  had 
confined  himself  to  the  strictest  classical  tradition,  con- 
sidering Schumann  and  Brahms  too  radical  in  their 
tendencies.  A  visit  to  Berlin  in  1883  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  young  man's  career.  Strauss*  work 
came  to  the  attention  of  von  Biilow,  who  evidenced  his 
faith  in  the  youth's  future  by  having  his  Serenade 
played  at  a  concert  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  and 
aiding  him  in  obtaining  the  post  of  assistant  music  direc- 
tor. By  this  time  his  symphony  in  F  minor  had  been  per- 
formed in  New  York  under  the  baton  of  Theodor 
Thomas;  a  number  of  works  produced  at  this  period, 
though  not  lacking  in  individuality,  showed  plainly  that 
the  composer  no  longer  scorned  Brahms  as  a  model. 
Soon  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Alexander  Ritter, 
who  urged  him  to  work  toward  the  ideals  of  poetic  ex- 
pression along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Liszt,  Berlioz  and 
Wagner.  Thus  his  conversion  to  the  new  German 
school  was  effected,  and  Strauss  has  remained  its  chief 
exponent  ever  since.  In  1886  he  visited  Italy,  the 
fantasia  From  Italy  being  composed  while  there;  this 
work  was  played  at  Munich  a  year  later.  In  the  mean- 
time Strauss  had  become  assistant  conductor  at  the 
Munich  Opera,  a  post  he  held  until  he  succeeded  Lassen 
at  Weimar  in  1889.  In  1892  he  suffered  a  severe  ill- 
ness, regaining  his  strength  by  taking  a  trip  to  Egypt 
and  Sicily;  this  did  not  deter  him  from  continuous 
composition,  an  entire  opera,  Guntram,  being  written, 
which  was  later  performed  at  Weimar.  The  production 
took  place  in  1894;  the  singer  who  played  the  leading 
female  part  became  the  composer's  wife  shortly  after- 
ward. Strauss  now  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
conductors  in  Germany,  and  his  reputation  also  began 
to  spread  all  over  Europe.  He  visited  England  in 
1897;  two  of  his  greatest  works  had  been  written  and 
performed  by  this  time,  Tod  und  Verkldrung  and  Till 
Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche.  The  Domestic  Sym- 
phony had  its  world  premiere  in  New  York  under  the 
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composer's  direction  in  1904.  The  chief  event  of  the 
following  year  was  the  first  performance  of  Salome 
at  Dresden.  Up  to  1909  Strauss  added  to  his  already 
considerable  reputation  as  a  conductor.  Then  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Berlin  Opera  orchestra;  during 
1909  he  completed  Der  Rosenkavalier ;  then  came 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  produced  at  Stuttgart  in  1912  and 
The  Legend  of  Joseph,  first  produced  by  Diaghileff's 
Russian  Ballet  in  Paris  shortly  before  the  war.  The 
most  important  works  of  the  war  period  were  the  opera 
Die  Fran  ohne  Schatten,  the  Alpine  Symphony,  and 
Parergon  to  the  Domestic  Symphony,  the  latter  being 
a  free  fantasia  on  themes  from  the  Domestic  Symphony, 
arranged  for  piano  solo  (left  hand  alone)  and  orchestra, 
for  the  one-armed  pianist,  Paul  von  Wittgenstein  (q.v.). 
Recent  operas  include  Egyptian  Helen  Arabella, 
Schweigsame  Frau,  the  ballet  pantomime  Whipped 
Cream  and  a  comic  operetta  called  Intermezzo;  also 
Der  Friedenstag  and  Dafne.  Strauss's  songs  are  also 
among  the  most  important  of  his  works ;  his  biography 
has  been  written  by  Thomas  Archer,  Henry  T.  Finck, 
Max  Steinitzer  and  H.  W.  Waltershausen. 

Stravagante  (It.),  extravagant;  fantastical, 
Stravaganza  (It.),  an  extravaganza. 

Stravinsky,  Igor  Fedorovitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882. 
Although  his  talent  evinced  itself  at  an  early  age,  he 
entered  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  as  a  law 
student,  but  did  not  neglect  his  music.  When  he  was 
twenty-two  his  ambitions  in  this  direction  came  to  the 
notice  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  advised  him  to  give 
up  the  legal  profession  for  the  more  romantic  life  of  a 
musician.  The  young  man  accepted  this  counsel  and 
placed  himself  under  Rimsky-Korsakoff  for  instruction. 
Stravinsky's  first  published  work  of  importance  was 
a  symphony,  on  the  composition  of  which  he  spent 
two  years.  Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  this  work  in 
1907,  he  went  to  work  on  a  song-cycle  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  two  orchestral  pieces,  Fireworks 
and  Scherzo  fantastique.  The  last  named  composition 
attracted  the  attention  of  Serge  Diaghileff,  who  was 
just  arriving  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame  as  a  ballet 
conductor.  As  a  result,  Stravinsky  was  invited  to  com- 
pose a  piece  for  a  forthcoming  performance  of  Di- 
aghileff's Russian  Ballet.  This  turned  out  to  be  The 
Firebird,  a  brilliant  score.  Stravinsky  showed  more  real 
genius  in  his  next  work,  the  ballet,  Petroushka,  pro- 
duced when  the  composer  was  only  twenty-eight.  In 
1913  his  third  ballet,  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  created 
a  sensation  in  Paris,  shocking  the  conservatives,  but 
affording  an  equal  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  radicals  in 
music.  The  Nightingale,  an  opera,  was  his  next  work, 
followed,  up  to  .1920,  by  a  number  of  small  miscel- 
laneous works.  After  several  scarcely  successful  at- 
tempts at  dramatic  writing,  Stravinsky  composed  a 
Concertino  for  string  quartet,  a  symphony  for  wind 
instruments  and  a  one-act  opera,  Mavra.  It  was  not 


successful,  and  a  concerto  in  which  the  composer  wrote 
in  contrapuntal  style  was  still  less  so.  The  extensive 
tours  of  the  Russian  Ballet  brought  Stravinsky's  works 
to  the  attention  of  foreign  audiences,  particularly  those 
of  France  and  England,  before  they  were  heard  by  his 
compatriots.  Stravinsky  early  expatriated  himself  from 
his  native  land,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris  and  in 
Switzerland,  also  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  works  not  mentioned  above  are  the 
orchestral  fantasy  Fireworks,  a  concerto  for  violin, 
Apollon  Musagete,  Oedipus  Rex,  Symphony  of  Psalms, 
Ragtime  for  eleven  instruments,  a  concertino  for  string 
quartet,  Histoire  du  Soldat,  Poker  Ballet  and  pieces 
for  the  piano.  Stravinsky  has  written  his .  autobiog- 
raphy ;  his  biographers  include  Herbert  Fleischer,  Andre 
Schaeffner  and  Boris  de  Schloezej^ 

Straw-fiddle,  see  Strohfiedel. 

Strawinsky,  Feodor,  Russian  operatic  bass,  born 
Gouveris  Tschernigow,  June  20,  1843;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  4,  1902. 

Streabbog,  see  Gobbaerts9  Jean  Louis. 

Streatfield,  Richard  Alexander,  English  musicolo- 
gist, born  at  Carshalton,  in  1866.  He  was  assistant  in 
the  department  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum from  1889,  and  music  critic  of  the  "Daily  Graphic" 
from  1898-1912.  His  writings  include  Masters  of 
Italian  Music,  1895;  The  Opera,  1897;  Modern  Music 
and  Musicians,  1906;  Handel,  1909;  Life  Stories  of 
Great  Composers,  1911 ;  and  Musiciens  anglais  contem- 
porains,  1913. 

Streben,  Ernst,  German  song  composer,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  music  critic,  born  Stralsund,  May  25,  1819 ; 
died  there,  Mar.  31,  1871. 

Strecke,  Gerhard  Werner,  German  conservatory 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Ober-Glogau,  Dec.  13, 
1890;  his  compositions  include  chamber,  organ,  piano 
and  church  music,  choruses,  songs  and  an  overture. 

Street,  Georges  Ernest,  Austrian  lecturer  and  music 
critic,  born  in  Vienna,  of  French  parents,  in  1854; 
died  there,  Mar.,  1908. 

Street,  Josiah,  middle  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser, a  Yorkshire  musician  who  issued  a  collection  of 
anthems  "in  two,  three  and  four  parts." 

Strehler,  Bernhard,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Bettlern,  Breslau,  Dec.  18,  1905 ;  his  works 
include  chamber  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Strehmel,  Reinhold,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Feb.  9,  1870;  his  compositions  include  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Streicher,  Ljubow  Lwowna,  Russian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Wladikawkas  in  1887;  his  works 
include  children's  operas,  a  ballet,  choruses,  songs  and 
piano  music. 

Streicher,  Nanette,  see  Stein,  Johann  Andreas. 

Streicher,  Theodor,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  June  7,  1874;  pupil  of  F.  Jager,  J.  Kniese,  F. 
Lowe  and  H.  Schulz-Beuthen.  His  compositions  are 
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mostly  vocal  and  include  the  choral  works  Mignons 
Exequien,  Die  Schlacht  bei  Murten,  four  Kriegslieder, 
Kleine  Vogel  Kolibri;  also  the  scena  Um  Inez  weinten, 
numerous  songs  and  a  string  sextet. 

Streichquartett  (Ger.),  string  quartet. 

Streich-Zither,  a  bowed  zither. 

Streicher,  Johann  Andreas,  German  piano  manufac- 
turer, born  at  Stuttgart,  Dec.  13,  1/61 ;  died  in  Vienna, 
May  25,  1833.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Johann 
Andreas  Stein  of  Augsburg,  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  in  the  piano  manufacturing  business,  and  removed 
to  Vienna.  Before  his  death  he  turned  the  business 
over  to  his  son,  Johann  Baptist  Streicher,  born  Jan. 
3»  1796;  died,  Mar.  28,  1871,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Emil.  The  firm  was  responsible  for  several  im- 
portant improvements  in  piano-action. 

Streit,  Else,  German  violin  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Lauenburg,  July  -27,  1869 ;  works  include  a  chil- 
dren's opera,  chamber  and  violin  music  and  songs. 

Streitmann,  Karl,  Austrian  actor,  operatic  tenor  and 
singing  teacher,  born  Vienna,  May  8,  1858. 

Strelezki,  Anton,  see  Burnand,  Arthur  B. 

Strelnikow,  Nikolai,  Polish  writer  on  music  and 
composer,  born  Plotzk,  May  2,  1888;  his  compositions 
include  stage  music,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music, 
a  piano  sonata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Streng  (Ger.),  strict;  severe;  rigid  (as  an  adjec- 
tive) ;  severely,  strictly  (as  an  adverb). 

Streng  im  Zeitmass  (Ger.),  strictly  in  time;  the 
equivalent  of  sempre  in  tempo. 

Strens,  Jules,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dec.  5,  1892 ;  his  works  include  compositions  for  or- 
chestra, for  wind-band  and  for  piano. 

Strepito  (It),  fury. 

Strepitoso  (It.),  furiously,  impetuously. 

Strepponi,  Feliciano,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
at  Milan  in  1767;  died  Trieste,  Jan.  13,  1832. 

Strepponi,  Giuseppina,  Italian  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Lodi,  Sept.  18,  1815;  died  Brussels,  Nov.  14, 
1897;  wife  of  Giuseppe  Verdi;  studied  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory,  and  made  her  debut  at  Trieste  in  1835, 
followed  by  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
Vienna.  She  then  sang  in  many  Italian  cities,  and  be- 
came the  finest  Italian  interpreter  of  tragic  roles.  At 
La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1842,  she  made  her  greatest  suc- 
cess at  that  theatre  as  Abigaile  in  Verdi's  Ndbucco  in 
the  same  year.  In  1849  she  married  Verdi  and  retired 
from  the  operatic  stage. 

Stresemann,  Wolfgang,  German  composer,  born 
Dresden,  July  20,  1904;  his  works  include  a  symphony, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Stretto  (It,  "close"  or  "narrow";  Ger.  Engfiihrung). 
In  the  fugue,  invention  or  similar  contrapuntal  forms, 
stretto  is  the  overlapping  of  the  answer  with  the  sub- 
ject, i.e.,  its  entry  before  its  customary  time.  Such 
passages  usually  occur  in  the  final  section  for  the  sake 
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of  climactic  effect.  Stretto  may  also  indicate  a  con- 
cluding passage,  as  in  Italian  opera,  in  which  the  tempo 
is  quickened. 

Strich  (Ger.),  stroke;  bowing  (violin). 

Strich,  Paul,  German  zither  player  and  composer, 
born  Aschersleben,  Jan.  3,  1879;  his  works  include  op- 
erettas, choruses,  songs,  dances  and  marches. 

Strickland,  Lily  Teresa,  American  composer,  born 
Anderson,  S.  C,  Jan.  28,  1887.  She  studied  at  .Con- 
verse College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  with  A.  Mildenberg, 
A.  J.  Goodrich,  W.  H.  Humiston  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art,  New  York.  She  was  an  organist  and 
teacher  in  the  South,  and  has  composed  three  operas, 
and  a  symphonic  suite  on  negro  themes  and  many  songs. 

Strict,  that  which  is  precise  or  according  to  rule,  as 
strict  imitation;  opposite  of  free. 

Stridente  (It.),  strident;  impetuous;  harsh. 

Striegler,  Georg,  German  choral  director,  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Jan.  21,  1874. 

Striegler,  Johann,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Dresden,  Sept.  25,  1876 ;  his  works  include  a  vio- 
lin method. 

Striegler,  Kurt,  German  conductor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Jan.  7,  1886;  studied  at  the  Dres- 
den Conservatory,  and  in  1912  became  conductor  of  the 
Dresden  Opera.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
symphonies,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs 
and  piano  music. 

Striemer,  Alexander,  Russian  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Rostov-on-Don  in  1888;  studied  with 
Abbiate  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory ;  .'cello  in- 
structor at  the  St.  Petersburg  State  Conservatory. 

Striffling,  Louis,  French  musicologist,  born  at  Dijon 
in  1886;  died  in  1915.  He  was  a  promising  historian 
of  music,  but  died  before  he  could  complete  his  most 
important  works.  His  books  include  works  on  French 
music  and  its  composers. 

Striggio,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer;  born  at 
Mantua  about  1535;  died  there,  Sept.  22,  1587.  Lute- 
nist,  organist,  violist  and  conductor. 

Strinasacchi,  Regina,  Italian  violinist  and  guitarist, 
born  at  Ostiglia,  near  Mantua,  in  1764 ;  died  at  Gotha, 
about  1823.  She  studied  at  the  Conservatorio  della 
Pieta,  Venice,  and  in  Paris,  and  then  traveled  through 
Italy,  where  she  was  admired  both  for  her  playing  and 
her  beauty.  She  gave  concerts  at  the  National  Court 
Theatre,  Vienna,  in  1784,  and  for  one  of  these  Mozart 
composed  a  sonata  in  B  flat,  which  he  played  with  her, 
having  written  out  the  violin  part  complete,  but  playing 
the  accompaniment  from  a  few  memoranda  notes.  She 
was  a  fine  interpreter  of  Haydn's  music,  which  was 
congenial  to  her  gay  character,  and  which  she  performed 
with  a  naivete  and  humor  which  were  most  appealing. 

String.,  abbreviation  for  stringendo. 

String  (Ger.  saite;  Fr.  corde;  It.  cor  da).  Many  in- 
struments are  dependent  upon  strings  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  their  tones.  The  chief  materials  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  strings  are  the  entrails  of  sheep  and 
steel,  brass  or  aluminum  wire  wound  about  a  core  of 
gut  or  silk  cord.  In  the  present  day  piano  steel  wire 
has  been  developed  for  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
tensile  capacity.  The  size  and  vibrating  length  of  a 
string  determines  its  pitch;  if  a  string  is  incapable  of 
producing  its  intended  pitch  it  is  declared  false;  if  the 
tone  is  correctly  pitched,  the  string  is  true.  To  give  a 
tone,  a  string  must  be  stretched  rather  tightly  and  be 
attached  to  some  resonator.  There  are  three  methods 
employed  in  producing  tones  from  strings:  (i)  by 
plucking  as  on  the  harp,  lyre,  lute  and  zither;  (2)  by 
striking  as  on  the  piano;  (3)  by  bowing  of  strings  as 
upon  the  violin. 

String  Band,  an  orchestra  made  up  exclusively  of 
.  stringed  instruments. 

String  gauge,  a  measure  for  gauging  the  thickness 
of  strings. 

String-organ.  A  keyboard  instrument  with  a  series 
of  free  reeds,  connected  by  rods  with  piano  strings  of 
same  pitch,  sympathetically  affected  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  reeds.  The  resulting  tone  is  a  combination  of  the 
harmonium  and  pianoforte. 

String-Plate  (Fr.  sommier  en  fer;  Ger.  anhange- 
platte;  It.  cordiera).    The  iron  plate  which  is  located  on 
the  hitch-pin  block  of  pianos,  and  to  which  the  farther  • 
ends  of  the  strings  are  fastened. 

String  Quartet,     (i)  A  body  or  group  of  players  ; 
who  play  four  bowed  instruments,  usually  two  violins,  a 
viola  and  a  violoncello.     (2)  A  composition  for  four 
bowed  instruments  as  above. 

String  Quintet,  a  quintet  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  'cello ;  or  for  two  violins,  one  viola,  and  two  'celli ; 
or  for  two  violins,  viola,  'cello  and  double-bass;  these 
combinations  may  be  extended  to  form  string  sextets, 
septets,  octets,  nonets,  decets,  etc. 

Stringed  instruments  (Ger.  Saiten  Instrument e; 
Fr.<  instruments  a  cordes;  It.  stromenti  da  corda),  all 
musical  instruments  on  which  tones  are  produced  by 
strings,  whether  the  latter  are  struck,  plucked  or  bowed. 

Stringendo  (It.),  hastening  the  time. 

Stringere  (It.),  to  hasten. 

Stringfield,  Lamar,  American  composer,  born  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1897.  He  is  a  specialist  on  American  • 
folk  music,  its  preservation,  history  and  possibilities  as 
an  art  form  in  music.  He  is  research  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Folk  Music  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  is  gathering  material  for 
a  book  on  folk  music.  His  compositions  include  the 
orchestral  works  Indian  Legend,  From  the  Southern 
Mountains,  The  Seventh  Queue,  At  the  Factory  and 
A  Negro  Parade.  He  has  also  composed  music  to 
Paul  Green's  Tread  the  Green  Grass,  an  opera  The 
Mountain  Song  and  numerous  works  of  chamber  music 
such  as  the  Serenade — Mountain  Dew. 
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Stringham,  Edwin  John,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Kenosha,  Wis.,  July  u,  1890.  He  studied 
the  violin  and  began  composing  at  an  early  age,  later 
studying  music  at  the  Northwestern  University  Music 
School  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  teaching  at  the  North 
Shore  Music  School.  He  was  director  of  the  Grand 
Forks  Music  School,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  from  1914 
to  1915,  and  then  was  compelled  to  spend  several  years 
in  Colorado  for  his  health.  From  1920  to  1929  he  was 
dean  of  the  Denver  College  of  Music,  and  music  critic 
on  the  Denver  "Post.5*  He  then  went  on  a  scholarship 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  with  Ottorino  Respighi;  while  in  Rome  his 
Italian  Symphony  was  written.  Upon  his  return  to 
America  he  became  an  instructor  in  music  at  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University;  also  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  and  music  editor  of  the  American 
Book  Company.  He  has  written  numerous  symphonic 
poems  including  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Visions,  Three 
Pastels;  also  a  symphony,  a  cantata  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  a  violin  concerto,  and  the  orchestration  of 
Cadman's  Pageant  of  Colorado,  In  1937  he  completed 
a  symphonic  suite  and  an  a  cappella  Ave  Maria. 

Strings,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  bowed  stringed 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  such  as  the  violins,  violas, 
violoncellos  and  double  basses. 

Stringwood  Ensemble,  contemporary  American 
chamber  music  ensemble,  founded  in  New  York  City  in 
1925;  personnel:  Arthur  Loesser,  piano;  Josef  Stopak, 
first  violin;  Samuel  Kuspin,  second  violin;  Michael 
Cores,  viola ;  Abram  Borodkin,  violoncello ;  and  Simeon 
Bellinson,  clarinet 

Strisciando  (It.),  gliding;  smooth;  equivalent  of 
legato. 

Stritzko,  Josef,  Austrian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Apr.  17,  1861 ;  died  there,  Mar.  8, 
1908;  his  works  include  operettas  and  male  choruses. 

Strnad,  Kaspar,  Czech  violin  builder,  born  Prague, 
Jan.  6,  1752 ;  died  there,  Nov.  13,  1823;  built  his  instru- 
ments on  the  Stradivarius  model. 

Strobach,  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist,  music  director 
and  composer,  born  Zwittau,  Dec.  2,  1731 ;  died  Sept. 
10,  1794;  a  close  friend  of  Mozart;  his  works  include 
violin  concertos,  sonatas  and  caprices.  j 

Strobel,  Heinrich,  German  music  critic  and  author, 
born  Regensburg,  May  31,  1898.  In  addition  to  a  biog- 
raphy of  Paul  Hindemith  and  other  books  on  music, 
he  has  contributed  to  "Neue  Musik."  : 

Strobel,  Otto,  German  musicologist,  archivist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Munich,  Aug.  20, 1895 ;  his  works 
include  Richard  Wagner  ubcr  sein  Schaffen,  1924;  he 
also  edited  Wagner's  Skissen  und  Entwurfe  zur  Ring 
Dichtung. 

Strobl,  Karl,  German  music  director,  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Munsterhausen,  Bavaria,  in  1866; 
his  works  include  choruses,  songs  and  piano  music. 
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Strogers  (Strowger),  E.,  early  i6th  century  English 
composer.  His  compositions  included  organ  music  and 
madrigals. 

Strogers,  Nicholas,  late  i6th  and  early  i/th  century 
English  composer  and  organist. 

Stroh  violin,  a  device  strung  in  the  manner  of  a 
violin,  but  so  arranged  that  the  bridge  vibrates  a  dia- 
phragm attached  to  a  horn.  This  amplified  the  tone 
considerably;  consequently  the  instrument  was  used  in 
early  days  of  recording  and  in  dance  orchestras. 

Strohfidel  (Ger.  straw- fiddle) ,  another  name  for  the 
xylophone  (q.v.). 

Strohmeyer,  Carl,  German  bass,  born  in  Stollberg 
district  in  1780;  died  Weimar,  Nov.  II,  1845. 

Strom,  Kurt,  German  writer  on  music  and  composer, 
born  Suhl,  June  16,  1903;  his  compositions  include 
Horspiels,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Stromentato  (It.),  orchestrated,  scored. 

Stromento  (It.),  instrument. 

Stromento  di  corda  (It.),  string  instrument. 

Stromento  di  fiato  or  di  vento  (It.),  wind  instru- 
ment. 

Stromm,  Willi,  German  tenor,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Hatten,  Feb.  13,  1898. 

Stronck,  Richard,  Dutch  choral  director  and  music 
teacher,  born  Rotterdam,  Feb.  20,  1862;  died  Wasse- 
naar,  The  Hague,  July  21,  1929. 

Stroncone,  Alvaro,  Italian  piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, died  Parma,  Feb.,  1896;  his  compositions  include 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Strong,  George  Templeton,  American  composer, 
born  New  York,  May  26,  1856.  He  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  with  Hofmann,  Jadassohn  and 
Gumbert,  and  frequently  visited  Liszt  at  Weimar.  He 
also  lived  at  Wiesbaden,  where  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  MacDowell  and  Raff;  and  at  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land, after  having  taught  for  one  year  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston.  His  composi- 
tions include  the  symphonies,  In  den  Bergen,  Sintram 
and  An  der  See;  a  symphonic  poem,  Undine,  four  sym- 
phonic sketches,  Die  Nacht;  also  choral  works,  string 
quartets,  piano  pieces  and  a  string  trio;  most  of  these 
compositions  have  been  published,  and  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  among  some  of  the  leading  con- 
ductors and  other  musicians  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant musical  centers  in  Europe,  including  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  London,  Berlin  and  Paris.  Performances  of 
Strong's  music  have  been  given  in  America  by  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 'Society 
and  other  musical  organizations.  Among  the  conduc- 
tors of  international  fame  who  have  conducted  or 
played  his  works  are  Henry  Wood,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Szigeti  and  Hekking. 

Strong,  Susan,  American  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  about  1875;  studied  in  New  York, 
and  with  Francis  Korbay  in  London,  and  made  her 
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debut  at  Covent  Garden  as  Sieglinde,  in  1895;  then 
appeared  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  and  made  her  Amer- 
ican debut  as  Marguerite  in  Faust  in  New  York  in 
1896  with  Mapleson's  company.  Later  she  joined  Dam- 
rosch's  company,  1897-8,  and  sang  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  during  the  season  of  1899- 
1900,  afterwards  appearing  in  concert  in  London.  Her 
best  roles  include  Donna  Anna,  Aida,  Elsa  and  Mar- 
guerite. 

Strophe,  (i)  The  song  of  the  chorus,  in  ancient 
Greek  drama,  when  turning  from  right  to  left;  (2)  a 
recurring  group  of  lines  in  a  poem,  usually  referred  to 
as  a  stanza. 

Stropp,  Karl,  Austrian  lyric  baritone,  singing  teacher 
and  song  composer,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  5,  1891. 

Strossenreuther,  Fritz,  German  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Schwarzenbach,  May  li,, 
1888 ;  his  compositions  include  choruses,  songs  and  two 
string  quartets. 

Stroter,  Karl  Marie  Max,  German  music  teacher  and 
arranger,  born  Wiilfrath,  Diisseldorf,  Nov.  30,  1893; 
among  his  arrangements  are  folk  songs  for  the  lute. 

Strothotte,  Maurice,  see  Arnold,  Maurice, 

Strotzka,  Karl  Johann  (Jan),  German  music  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Munich,  Sept.  29,  1897;  died  there, 
Mar.  12,  1933 ;  his  compositions  include  a  chamber  sing- 
spiel,  church,  cembalo  and  organ  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Stroud,  Charles,  English  church  music  composer  and 
organist,  born  about  1705;  died  Apr.  26,  1726. 

Stroud,  Sidney,  see  Krenkel,  Gustav. 

Strozzi,  Barbara,  17th  century  Italian  composer.  In 
1659  her  opera,  Diporti  d'Euterpe,  was  produced  with 
considerable  success  at  Venice,  Some  of  her  songs 
may  be  found  in  collections  of  old  Italian  airs. 

Strozzi,  Bernardo,  early  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser ;  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Rome ;  his  works  include 
motets,  masses,  psalms,  concerti  and  magnificats. 

Strozzi,  Gregorio,  ijrth  century  Italian  theorist  and 
composer ;  his  writings  include  a  book  on  the  elements 
of  music;  he  also  composed  an  instrumental  work  for 
cembalo  and  organ. 

Strozzi,  Pietro,  late  i6th  century  Italian  composer. 

Strub,  Max,  Gentian  violinist,  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Mainz,  Sept.  28,  1900;  leader  of  his  own  string 
quartet. 

Strube,  Adolf,  German  cantor,  organist,  music 
teacher  and  writer  on  theory,  born  July  31,  1894. 

Strube,  Christian  Heinrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Hayn,  Brunswick,  Jan.  2,  1803;  died 
Wolfenbiittel,  Nov.  25,  1852;  his  compositions  are 
chiefly  piano  music. 

Strube,  Gustav,  German  violinist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Ballenstedt,  Harz,  Mar.  3,  1867.  He 
studied  with  his  father  before  entering  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Brodsky, 
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Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.  He  also  played  in  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  orchestra  there  and  taught  at  the  Mannheim 
Conservatory,  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1891  as 
first  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  he  held  until  1913.  He  also  conducted  the 
Boston  Popular  Concerts  for  twelve  years,  and  for  six 
years  conducted  the  orchestral  numbers  at  the  Worces- 
ter Festivals.  In  1913  he  became  a  teacher  of  har- 
mony, counterpoint  and  theory  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory in  Baltimore,  and  since  1916  has  conducted 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  orchestral 
compositions  include  a  symphony  in  G,  a  sinfonietta, 
on  overture  for  orchestra  and  organ,  a  Symphonic  Pro- 
logue,  a  violin  concerto  in  B  minor  and  an  orchestral 
suite.  He  has  also  written  the  choral  work  Lazarus 
and  an  opera,  The  Captive;  a  Divertimento  for  chamber 
orchestra;  and  chamber  music,  including  two  string 
quartets,  a  quintet  for  woodwind  and  horn,  sonatas  for 
violin  and  piano,  viola  and  piano  and  'cello  and  piano, 
etc.,  as  well  as  a  book  The  Theory  and  Use  of  Chords. 
Striibin,  Philipp,  Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Basel,  May  2,  1894;  his  compositions 
include  an  orchestral  suite,  choruses,  some  with  or- 
chestra, songs  and  organ  music. 

Struck,  Gustav,  German  writer  on  music  and  music 
librarian,  born  Rostock,  Jan.  21,  1889. 
Struck,  Johann  Baptiste,  see  Baptistin,  Jean. 
Strungk,  Delphin,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  in  1601 ;  died  Brunswick,  Oct.  IQ,  1694;  organist 
at  Wolfenbiittel,  Celle  and  Brunswick;  his  compositions 
include  music  for  the  organ  and  for  voices  with  instru- 
ments. 

Strungk  (Strunck),'Nicolaus  Adam,  German  vio- 
linist, organist  and  composer,  bora  at  Celle,  Hanover, 
in  1640;  died  Dresden,  Sept.  23,  1700;  studied  organ 
with  his  father  and  violin  with  Schnittelbach  at  Liibeck ; 
was  first  violin  at  Brunswick,  Celle  and  Hanover;  be- 
came music  director  of  a  Hamburg  church,  and  cham- 
ber organist  to  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  who  made  him 
a  canon.  He  visited  Italy,  won  Corelli's.  admiration, 
became  chorusmaster  at  Dresden,  played  before  the 
Emperor  at  Vienna  and  organized  an  Italian  opera  at 
Leipzig,  for  which  he  wrote  sixteen  operas,  his  other 
compositions  including  some  German  operas. 

Strunz,  Jacob,  German  composer,  flutist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Pappenheim  in 
1783;  died  Munich,  May  23,  1852;  pupil  of  Metzger 
and  Peter  Winter  in  Munich;  his  works  included  op- 
eras, ballet  music,  overtures  and  string  quartets;  also 
articles  in  Schlesinger's  periodical,  "Gazette  Musicale." 
He  was  a  friend  and  intimate  of  Berlioz  and  Balzac. 

Strung,  Karl,  Czech  writer  on  music,  born  Prague, 
July  8,  1875 ;  his  writings  include  a  life  of  J.  W.  Kal- 
liwoda. 

Struss,  Fritz,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Hamburg,  Nov.  28,  1847;  studied  with  Unruh,  Auer 
and  Joachim,  and  after  being  attached  to  the  Court 


Chapel  at  Schwerin,  became  Royal  concertmaster  at 
the  Berlin  Court  Chapel  and  a  violin  teacher  at  the 
Schanvenka-Klindworth  Conservatory. 

Struth,  Adam,  German  music  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Lauterbach,  June  2,  1810;  died  Darmstadt,  Mar. 
S,  1895 ;  his  works  include  children's  songs,  piano  mu- 
sic and  a  flute  method. 

Strutius  (Sthrucius),  Thomas,  German  composer 
and  organist,  born  at  Rathenow,  Brandenburg ;  died  at 
Danzig  in  1678. 

Struve,  Carl,  Norwegian  tenor,  born  Fredrikshald, 
Apr.  12,  1887;  studied  with  Wilhelm  Kloed  in  Chris- 
tiania,  and  made  his  debut  there  in  1908;  was  later  a 
pupil  of  Diilong,  von  Zur  Miihlen  and  N.  Bratt,  and 
sang  for  years  at  the  National  Theatre,  Stockholm. 

Striiver,  Paul,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Hamburg,  Feb.  12,  1896;  studied 
at  the  Berlin  University,  and  with  Juon,  Courvoisier 
and  Rohr.  His  compositions  include  a  one-act  opera, 
Diana's  Hochseit,  to  a  text  by  Oswald  Spengler,  an 
opera,  Skandal  um  Grabbe,  a  piano  sonata  and  a  string 
quartet ;  he  also  wrote  a  study  on  the  chamber  cantatas 
of  Scarlatti. 

Strzosky,  Manswet,  Bohemian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Geyersberg,  Dec.  n,  1753;  died  Praha,  May 
8,  1807;  played  at  the  Strahov  monastery  and  at  the 
Prague  Cathedral.  His  works  comprise  chamber  mu- 
sic and  church  works,  none  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Stuart,  Elsa  Marianne,  Swedish  musicologist,  born 
Stockholm,  Apr.  26,  1889;  studied  at  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory, Stockholm,  and  with  Lundberg  and  K 
Stromberg,  and  became  music  critic  on  the  "Dagligt 
Allehande";  her  writings  also  include  monographs  on 
J.  S.  Bach  and  Kurt  Atterberg. 

Stuart*  Leslie  (Thomas  A.  Barrett),  English  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Southport,  Mar.  15,  1866; 
died  Richmond,  Mar.  27,  1928;  organist  at  Salford 
and  Manchester,  and  then  went  to  London  as  a  com- 
poser of  popular  songs  and  operettas.  His  best  work 
was  the  operetta  Floradora,  1899,  which  was  tre- 
mendously successful. 

Stubbe,  Artur,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Kopenick,  Berlin^  Oct  18,  1866;  his  com- 
positions included  an  opera,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  music  for  piano  and  for  violin,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Stubbs,  George,  American  organist,  choirmaster, 
composer  and  writer,  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  1857;  died  New  York  City,  Dec.  26,  1937;  pupil  of 
H.  S.  Cutler.  He  was  organist  and  choirmaster  for 
almost  fifty  years  at  St.  Agnes  Chapel  in  New  York, 
taught  church  music  at  the  General  Seminary,  and  was 
well  known  as  a  composer  of  hymns  and  anthems.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Training 
of  Choir  Boys. 
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Stubbs,  Simon,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century  Eng- 
lish composer  of  church  music. 

Stiiben,  Hermann,  German  choral  director,  cantor 
and  choral  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Jan.  23,  1865; 
died  there,  Aug.  27,  1899. 

Stubenberg,  Countess  Anna  Zichy,  iQth  century 
Hungarian  composer;  her  compositions  include  nearly 
a  hundred  pieces,  mostly  piano  works  and  songs. 

Stubenrauch,  Carlotta,  German  violinist,  born  at 
Berlin  in  1886;  pupil  of  Max  Griinberg  and  the  Paris 
Conservatory. 

Stubenrauch,  Marie  von,  German  concert  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  Munich,  Dec.  19,  1886;  leader  of 
a  woman's  string  quartet. 

S tubing,  Adolf,  German  composer,  born  Hanau, 
Mar.  10,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Max  Bruch;  his  works  include 
symphonic  poems,  choruses  with  orchestra  and  songs. 

Stuck  (Ger.),  a  piece.  Concertstiick,  concert  -piece ; 
Sdonstilck,  parlor  piece. 

Stuck,  Johann  Baptist  (called  Batistin),  Italian 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  at  Florence  in  1680 
(  ?) ;  died  at  Paris  in  1755.  He  played  in  the  orchestra 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  and  was  probably  the  first  to  use 
the  'cello  there;  his  compositions  include  three  operas, 
court  ballets,  cantatas  and  airs. 

Stucken,  Frank  Valentin,  van  der,  see  Van  der 
Stucken,  Frank  Valentin. 

Stuckenschmidt,  Hans  Heinz,  German  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  born  Strassburg,  Nov.  i,  1901; 
his  compositions  include  stage  music,  ballets,  film, 
chamber  and  piano  music  and  songs. 

Stiidemann,  Kurt,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  May  28,  1885;  his  compositions  include 
theatre  music,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  songs,  chan- 
sons and  piano  music. 

Student  Prince,  The,  an  operetta,  book  and  lyrics  by 
Dorothy  Donnelly;  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg;  first 
produced  at  New  York  in  1924.  The  story  is :  Prince 
Karl,  heir  to  the  reigning  monarch,  comes  to  Heidel- 
berg and  takes  his  place  as  one  of  the  regular  students. 
He  falls  in  love  with  Kathie,  daughter  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  college  inn,  but  the  romance  is  shattered  when 
his  grandfather  dies,  and  he  is  obliged  not  only  to 
assume  the  duties  of  a  king,  but  to  marry  a  lady  of  the 
court.  He  comes  back  to  the  inn  determined  to  marry 
Kathie;  she,  however,  having  been  warned  of  the  un- 
happy result  of  such  a  union,  pretends  that,  she  has 
forgotten  him  and  is  about  to  marry  a  waiter.  Dis- 
illusioned, the  unhappy  Karl  realizes  that  he,  must  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  which  come  with  his  royal 
birth. 

Studeny,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Marchendorf,  July  22,  1888;  died  Briinn, 
Sept.  18,  1917.  His  writings  include  a  study  on  the 
violin  sonata  in  the  i8th  century. 

Studeny,  Henna,  German  violin  virtuoso,  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  born  Munich,  Jan.  4,  1896;  his 
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compositions  include  chamber  music,  songs  and  a  Little 
Book  of  the  Violin. 

Studer,  Otto,  Swiss  theoretical  writer  and  teacher, 
born  Basel,  Mar.  n,  1894;  directed  his  own  music 
school  for  poetic  piano  playing. 

Study  (Fr.  etude},  an  instrumental  piece,  which  com- 
bines artistic  qualities  with  usefulness  in  acquiring 
technical  dexterity.  An  elaborate  work  in  this  form 
is  called  a  concert  study. 

Stueber,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Treves,  June 
1 8,  1893;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  suites 
founded  on  Mozart's  operas. 

Stueckgold,  Grete  (nee  Schneidt),  English  so- 
prano,  born  London,  June  6,  1895,  of  an  English  mother 
and  a  German  father.  She  studied  in  Germany,  where 
she  made  her  concert  debut  at  Bremerhaven  at  sixteen, 
and  her  operatic  debut  at  Nuremberg  two  years  later. 
Following  numerous  concert  engagements,  she  joined 
the  Berlin  State  Opera  under  Bruno  Walter,  sang  at 
the  last  concert  conducted  by  Artur  Nikisch  at  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  and  appeared  as  soloist  under 
Furtwaengler,  Leo  Blech  and  Weingartner.  She  has 
sung  for  many  years  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  where  her  roles  included  Elsa,  Elizabeth, 
Eva,  Sieglinde,  Aida  and  Marschallin  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier.  She  is  also  an  accomplished  lieder  singer  and 
has  an  extensive  repertoire  including  the  entire  Brahms 
repertoire,  and  most  of  Hugo  Wolf's  songs. 

Stiiekgold,  Jacques,  Russian  teacher  and  writer  on 
singing,  born  Warsaw,  Jan.  29,  1877. 

Stufe  (Ger.),  a  step; 'degree  of  the  scale. 

Stuhlfeld,  Willi,  German  opera  singer  and  librettist, 
born  Berfin/  Mar.  9,  1879. 

Stuiberi  Paul,  Bohemian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Nepbmuk,  Oct.  6,  1887;  pupil  of  Max  Reger. 
His  works  -include  a  string  quartet,  a  piano  sonata  and 
other  chamber  music  as  well  as  several  songs  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Stulichi,  Antonio,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer ;  a  native  of  Naples ;  his  compositions  include 
a  book  of  violin  sonatas. 

Stumm  (Ger.),  dumb. 

Stumme,  Paul,  German  organist,  teacher  and  song 
composer,  born  Gottingen,  Apr.  3,  1879. 

Stumpf,  Franz,  German  organist,  theologian  and 
writer  on  vocal  music,  born  Darmstadt,  Dec.  16,  1889. 

Stumpf,  Johann  Christian,  German  composer  and 
bassoonist ;  died  in  1801 ;  played  in  Paris  about  1785 
and  at  the  Frankfort  City  Theatre  from  1798. 

Stumpf,  Karl,  German  musicologist,  born  Wiesen- 
theid,  Lower  Franconia,  Apr.  21,  1848;  died  Dec.  29, 
1936.  He  has  taught  at  Prague,  Halle,  Munich  and 
Berlin.  His  works  include  several  books  on  tone  which 
manifest  his  interest  in  the  psychology  of  music. 

Stumpf,  Paul,  German  chamber  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  Bottendorf,  Sept.  18,  1881;  his  composi- 
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tions  include  operettas,  singspiels,  dances  and  marches. 

Stuntz,  Josef  Hartmann,  Swiss  court  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Arlesheim,  Basel,  July  25,  1793;  died 
Munich,  June  18,  1859;  his  works  include  operas, 
church  music,  male  choruses,  an  overture  and  chamber 
music. 

Sturani,  Giuseppe,  contemporary  Italian  conductor, 
He  conducted  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
from  1908  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  In  1910  he  conducted  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  there,  and  two  years  later  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company. 

Sturgeon,  Nicholas,  isth  century  English  ecclesias- 
tic and  church  music  composer,  died  about  1454. 

Sturges,  Edmund,  see  Turges,  Edmund.     .    ' 

Sturkow-Ryder,  Theodora,  contemporary  American 
composer,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  pupil  of  Louis  Staab,  Regina  Watson  and  Carl 
Wolfsohn,  and  toured  in  concerts  and  recitals;  Her 
compositions  include  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  songs 
and  piano  music. 

Sturm,  Franz  Josef,  Czech  zither  music  composer, 
born  at  Prague  in  1854;  died  Budapest,  July,  1901. 

Sturm,  Franz  Otto,  German  choral  composer,  died 
Solingen,  Jan.,  1890. 

Sturm,  Wilhelm,  German  choral  director,  opera 
singer  and  choral  composer,  born  Sebnitz,  Jan.  5,  1842  ; 
died  Biel,  May  5,  1922. 

Sturmer,  Bruno,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Freiburg,  Sept.  9,  1892.  In  addition  to  compos- 
ing, he  has  conducted  many  choral  groups  as  well  as 
operas.  His  works  include  a  cantata,  a  suite  for  nine 
solo  instruments,  choruses  and  songs,  besides  chamber 
music  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Sturmer,  Heinrich,  German  tenor,  born  Froden- 
wald,  1789;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  27,  1856;  singer  at  the 
Berlin  Court  Opera. 

Sturmer,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  in  1843;  died  Havelberg,  Nov.  21, 
1925- 

Sturmer,  Wolfgang  Bodo,  German  writer  and  com- 
poser, born  Lehnin,  Mar.  i,  1910;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operettas,  songs  and  dances. 

Stiirmisch  (Ger.),  stormy;  impetuous;  the  Italian 
equivalent  is  teinpetuoso. 

Sturton,  Edmund,  see  Turges ,  Edmund. 

Sturton,  William,  see  Stourton,  William. 

Stiirze  (Ger.),  the  bell  of  a  wind  instrument 

Sturzenegger,  Richard,  Swiss  violoncellist  and 
gambist,  born  Zurich,  Dec.  18,  1905;  his  numerous 
compositions  include  stage  music,  a  'cello  concerto, 
other  'cello  music,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Stiissi,  FritZj  Swiss  piano  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Kapfnach,  Horgen,  Apr.  6,  1874; 
died  Degersheim,  St.  Gallen,  Mar.  14,  1923;  his  works 
include  an  oratorio,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 


Stutschewsky,  Joachim,  Russian  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Rowny,  Feb.  7,  1891;  his  works  in- 
clude a  'cello  method  and  Jcello  music. 

Stuttgart  Quartet,  igth  century  German  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Stuttgart  in  1861  by  Edmund 
Singer.  This  organization  was  under  the  patronage 
of  the  royal  family,  gave  six  concerts  annually,  and 
had  a  personnel  consisting  of  Edmund  Singer,  first  vio- 
lin ;  Barnbeck,  second  violin ;  Debuysere,  viola,  and  Gol- 
teremann,  violoncello. 

Stiitz,  Anton,  German  military  band  leader  and 
march  composer,  born  Mar.  27,  1843  '>  died  Ulm,  Oct. 
3,  1893. 

Stutzenberger,  Anton,  German  music  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Munich,  Dec.  10,  1897;  his  works  in- 
clude singspiels,  a  music  drama;  and  songs  for  lute 
accompaniment. 

Style,  the  characteristic  manner  in  which  a  performer 
plays,  or  a  composer  writes  music. 

Suard,  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine,  French  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Besangon,  Jan.  15,  1734;  died 
Paris,  July  20,  1817;  his  writings  include  articles  in 
favor  of  Gluck  in  the  factional  struggle  between  the 
followers  of  Gluck  and  Piccinni. 

Sub  (Lat),  under;  that  which  is  lower  in  pitch  or 
less  in  importance. 

Sub-bass,  a  general  term  used  to  designate  Pedal 
organ-stops  of  32  ft.  pitch. 

Sub-bourdon,  another  name  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Contra-Bourdon. 

Subdominant,  the  fourth  degree  of  the  scale.  It 
is  a  perfect  fifth  below  the  tonic  and  is  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  dominant. 

Subira  Puig,  Jose,  Spanish  musicologist,  born  Bar- 
celona, Aug.  20,  1882 ;  studied  at  the  Madrid  Conserva- 
tory ;  his  writings  include  monographs  on  famous  com- 
posers. 

Subito  (It.),  quickly;  suddenly,  without  pause,  as 
Volti  subito  (abbr.  v.s.),  "turn  over  quickly." 

Subject.  The  melodic  figure  or  theme,  with  or  with- 
out accompanying  harmony,  expressing  the  musical 
thought  of  a  composer,  and  used  as  the  basis  of  a  short 
composition,  a  fugue,  an  invention,  etc.  In  the  sonata 
form,  when  employed  as  a  movement  of  a  sonata,  sym- 
phony, quartet,  etc.,  two  subjects  are  usually  required  ; 
in  addition  to  a  closing  subject. 

Submediant,  the  third  scale-tone  below  the  tonic;  the 
sixth  degree  of  the  scale. 

Subordinate  chords,  chords  not  fundamental  or 
principal ;  they  are  the  triads  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  6th  of 
the  scale. 

Substitution  (Fr.),  a  change  of  fingers  in  instru- 
mental technique. 

Subtilregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Regal 
family,  the  tone  of  which  was  subdued  and  evasive, 
hence  its  name. 
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Subulo  (bulbpipes),  Egyptian  pipes  in  which  a  rush 
bulb  was  put  over  the  beating  reed.  This  served  both 
to  catch  the  moisture,  and  to  give  more  freedom  of 
vibration.  Such  bulbpipes  were  also  used  in  Greece, 
Etruria  and  possibly  Babylonia. 
Succession,  progression  or  sequence. 
Succo,  Franz  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist  and 
musical  director,  born  Stargard,  Nov.  26,  1801 ;  died 
Landsberg,  Jan.  20,  1879;  studied  with  Zelter,  A.  W. 
Bach,  and  Bernhard  Klein  in  Berlin;  his  compositions 
include  an  operatic  work. 

Succo,  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Berlin,  Feb.  14,  1868;  his  writings  include 
a  theoretic  study  on  choral  rhythm. 

Succo,  Reinhold,  German  composer;  born  Gorlitz, 
May  29,  1837;  died  Breslau,  Nov.  29,  1897;  organist, 
theory  teacher,  writer  on  church  music  and  composer; 
his  compositions  are  chiefly  sacred  selections. 

Such,  Edwin  Charles,  English  composer,  born  at 
London  in  1840;  his  works  include  cantatas,  songs  and 
piano  music. 

Such,  Henry,  English  violinist,  born  London,  Mar. 
31,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  from  the  age  of  six, 
and  appeared  in  public  at  eight;  was  then  a  pupil  of 
Joachim  in  Berlin,  where  he  made  his  debut  in  1892. 
After  a  tour  of  Germany  he  completed  his  studies  under 
Wilhelmj  in  1896.  He  met  and  appeared  with  Brahms 
in  Vienna,  toured  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  and  settled 
in  London  as  a  teacher  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  in  1898. 

Such,  Percy  Frederick,  English  violoncellist,  born 
London,  June  27,  1878;  brother  of  Henry  Such.  He 
studied  in  Berlin  with  O.  Ludemann,  was  a  private  pu- 
pil of  R.  Hausmann,  and  attended  the  Royal  Hochschule 
where  he  studied  ensemble  playing  with  Joachim.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Berlin  with  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra in  1898,  and  played  with  the  Joachim  Quartet, 
as  second  violoncellist,  in  Germany,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  solo  'cellist  at  the  London  Popular  Con- 
certs for  two  seasons.  He  is  a  fine  ensemble  player, 
and  his  training  and  purity  of  style  make  him  particu- 
larly acceptable  in  chamber  music. 

Sucher,  Joseph,  Hungarian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Dobor,  District  of  Eisenberg,  Nov.  23,  1843 ;  died 
Berlin,  Apr,  4,  1908.  He  studied,  became  a  choir  boy 
in  the  court  chapel,  Vienna,  and  then  continued  his 
studies  with  Sechter ;  was  vice  conductor  of  ;the  Aka- 
demie  Gesangverein,  coach  of  solo  singing  at  the  Court 
Opera,  conductor  of  the  Comic  Opera  at  Vienna,  and 
later  conducted  at  Leipzig,  Hamburg  and  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin,  where  his  wife,  Rosa  Hasselbeck,  be- 
came prima  donna.  He  was  a  fine  Wagner  interpreter, 
and  composed  several  choral  works. 

Sucher,  Rosa  (nee  Hasselbeck),  German  dramatic 
soprano  and  singing  teacher,  born  Velburg,  Upper 
Palatinate,  Feb.  23,  1849;  died  Aachen,  Apr.  16,  1927; 


wife  of  the.  conductor  Joseph  Sucher.  She  studied  at 
the  Royal  Music  School,  Munich,  and  was  a  church 
singer  at  Freising.  Following  her  operatic  debut  in 
Treves,  she  sang  in  Konigsberg,  Berlin,  Danzig  and 
Leipzig,  and  after  her  marriage  was  prima  donna  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  where  her  husband  conducted. 
She  was  a  fine.  Wagnerian  singer,  sang  at  many  Bay- 
reuth  festivals,  and  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  where  she  made  her  debut  as  Isolde  in 
1895.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  taught  in  Vienna. 

Suchon,  Eugen,  Czech  composer,  born  Sept.  28, 
1908.  His  works  consist  mostly  of  chamber  music  and 
songs,  a  violin  sonata  having  received  especially  favor- 
able comment. 

Suchsland,  Leopold,  German  violoncellist,  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Vacha,  Sept.  13,  1871.  His  works 
include  two  symphonies,  a  'cello  concerto,  cantatas, 
songs,  sonatas  and  other  chamber  music. 

Suchy,  Frantisek,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Apr.  9,  1902;  among  his  works  are  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  chamber  music. 

Suchy,  Stepan,  Czech  violinist  and  teacher,  born  at 
Arad  in  1872;  died  at  Prague  in  1920;  professor  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  after  1897  under  gevcik,  and 
member  of  the  Czech  Trio. 

Suck,  Frieda  Mickel-,  see  Mickel-Suck,  Frieda. 

Suckel,  Hermann,  German  tenor,  teacher,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Griebing,  Feb.  21,  1855; 
died  Griinberg,  Jan.  20,  1916.  His  compositions  include 
a  sinfonietta,  marches,  a  missa  solemnis,  choruses  and 
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Siida,  Peter,  Esthonian  composer,  born  at  Oesel 
Island  in  1883 ;  died  at  Reval  in  1920;  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Homilius  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory. A  Siida  Society  has  been  formed  at  Reval 
to  assure  the  performance  of  his  small  compositions 
for  organ. 

Suda,  Stanislav,  Bohemian  composer,  born  Plzenec, 
Apr.  30,  1865;  died  'm  1931-  He  studied  at  the  Blind 
Institute,  Prague,  and  became  a  teacher  in  Plzen.  He 
composed  four  Czech  operas. 

Siiddentscher  Verlag,  German  music-publishing 
firm,  established  in  Strassburg  in  1904. 

Sudds,  William  F.,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  London,  Mar.  5,  1843.  A  bandmaster  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  he  later  studied  with -Eugene 
Thayer  and  J.  Eichberg  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  His  works  include  overtures,  church 
music,  works  for  piano  and  for  violin,  songs,  instruction 
works  for  students  of  piano,  of  violin  and  of  organ. 

Suder,  Joseph/  German  composer,  born  Maim, 
Dec.  12,  1892.  He  has  written  a  considerable  amount 
of  chamber  music,  an  opera,  choruses,  songs  and  a 
choral  method- 

.    Sudessi,  Pompilio,  Italian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Treviso,  Sept.  4,  1853 ;  died  there,  Apr. 
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28,  1923.  His  works  include  operas,  pieces  for  orches- 
tra and  piano  works. 

Sudos,  William  F.,  English-American  composer 
for  piano,  born  at  London  in  1843. 

Su-D'zu,  a  Japanese  globular  brass  bell,  resembling 
a  sleigh  bell  and  used  in  the  Shinto  ceremonies. 

Sueur,  Jean  Frangois  le,  see  le  Sueur,  Francois. 

Sueur,  Peter  le,  see  Le  Sucur,  Peter. 

Suevus  (Suevis;  real  name  Schwab),  FeUcianus, 
German  priest,  composer  and  music  director,  born  at 
Altdorf  Weingarten  in  1639. 

Suggia,  Guilhertnina,  violoncellist  of  Portuguese  and 
Italian  descent,  born  Oporto,  June  27,  1888;  pupil  of 
her  father  and  of  Klengel  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ; 
protegee  of  Queen  Amelie.  At  twelve,  she  was  leading 
'cellist  of  the  Oporto  Orchestra.  At  seventeen  she 
made  her  debut  as  a  'cellist  under  Nikisch  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  Concert  at  Leipzig  and  toured  Europe  extensively. 
She  married  Pablo  Casals  in  1906,  gave  up  concert 
work  for  a  time,  but  resumed  it  in  1912.  She  has  ex- 
celled in  style,  phrasing  and  intonation. 

Su  gu-galu,  a  large  Sumerian  drum  used  in  re- 
ligious ceremonials.  The  name  literally  means  "the 
great  buirs  hide." 

Stihring,  .Franz,  German  concert  singer,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Gransee,  Dec.  24,  1883,  His  works  in- 
clude piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Suite,  a  musical  work  made  up  of  several  old  dance 
forms;  the  usual  order'  of  dances  is  Allemande, 
Courante,  Saraband  and  Gigue,  sometimes  a  Bourree, 
Branle,  Gavotte,  Minuet,  Musette,  Passepied,  Loure  or 
Pavane  is  added  before  the  Gigue.  Classical  exam- 
ples of  the  suite  are  the  French  Suites,  English  Suites 
and  the  Partitas  (partita  being  the  German  equivalent 
of  suite)  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach;  this  form  of  com- 
position was  favored  by  Corelli,  Purcell,  Handel  and 
many  other  famous  composers  of  the  pre-classic  and 
classic  periods. 

Suivez  (Fr.),  follow ;  continue. 

Sujet  (Fr.),  subject. 

Suk,  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Kfecovice,  Jan.  4,  1874;  died  Prague,  May  29,  1935; 
son-in-law  of  Anton  Dvorak.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
entered  the  Prague  Conservatory,  studying  the  violin 
under  Bennewitz.  His  piano  teacher  was  Jiranek  and 
he  learned  theory  from  Foerster,  Stecher  and  Knittl. 
After  his  graduation  he  studied  composition  under 
Dvorak,  whose  favorite  pupil  he  became  and  whose 
daughter  he  later  married.  In  his  earlier  works  Suk 
took  for  his  models  Schubert  arid  Brahms ;  the  influence 
of  his  distinguished  teacher  is  also  quite  evident.  His 
rhythms  are  intricate,  and  his  harmonization  is  quite 
original;  he  also  makes  generous  use  of  polyphony. 
Again  in  his  first  chamber  music,  and  in  the  first  of  his 
symphonies,  Suk  displayed  his  ability  to  create  music 
which  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  con- 
temporary Czech  composers.  As  a  member  'of  the  Bo- 


hemian String  Quartet,  which  he  organized  with  his 
friends  Hoffmann,  Nedbal  and  Berger,  Suk  had  the 
benefit  of  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  that  form ;  his  studies  of  chamber 
music  bore  a  rich  harvest  in  his  own  works  for  various 
combinations  of  instruments.  Among  his  outstanding 
works  in  this  field  may  be  mentioned  a  quintet,  a  quar- 
tet and  a  trio.  In  1905  Suk's  wife  died,  a  circum- 
stance which  profoundly  influenced  his  subsequent  com- 
position; he  suffered  a  total  mental  collapse  which 
temporarily  interrupted  his  flow  of  inspiration.  After 
a  partial  recovery  he  turned  to  the  completion  of  his 
second  symphony,  which  he  called  Asrael  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
most  deeply  attached,  his  father-in-law,  Dvorak,  and 
his  wife,  both  of  whom  died  within  a  year.  Other 
works  of  the  same  period  were  Midsummer  Tale,  Ma- 
turity and  Epilogue  for  orchestra,  also  a  string  quartet 
and  numerous  piano  pieces;  many  of  the  latter  are 
remarkable  examples  of  what  genius  can  accomplish 
with  a  lesser  art  form,  Suk  has  written  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  music,  and  the  prodigality  of  his  genius  is  the 
more  amazing  when  the  scope  of  the  individual  works 
is  considered.  His  compositions  cover  almost  every 
department  of  composition,  including  the  orchestra, 
string  quartet,  mass,  violin  and  piano,  women's  voices, 
piano,  etc.  His  best  known  pieces  are,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  earlier,  the  symphonic  poems  Prague, 
Ein  Sommermarchen  and  Zrdni;  a  dramatic  overture; 
an  orchestral  suite;  two  pieces  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra ;  and  the  choral  work,  Under  the  Apple  Tree. 

Suk,  Vasa,  Bohemian  composer,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kladuo,  Nov.,  1861 ;  died  in  Jan.,  1933. 

Sukoenig,  Sidney,  American  concert  pianist,  born  in 
New  York;  son  of  the  distinguished  Jewish  cantor, 
Abraham  Sukoenig.  He  has  studied  in  America  and 
Europe  and  has  been  enthusiastically  received  as  a  con- 
cert artist. 

Sul,  Sull,  Sulla,  Sulle  (It.),  on  the;  near  the. 

Suling,  a  Balinese  bamboo  flute. 

Sulli,  Giorgio  M.,  Italian  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Palermo,  Feb.  23,  1864;  pupil  at  the 
Naples  Conservatory ;  operatic  conductor  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Spain  and  North  and  South  America.  At  Verdi's 
request  he  conducted  the  first  performance  of  Alda  at 
Siena.  He  has  composed  a  cantata,  songs  and  piano 
works. 

Sulli,  P^rrino  Giorgio,  Italian  concert  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Prizzi,  Jan.  2,  1850;  died 
Palermo,  Jan.  23,  1926.  His  works  include  school 
operettas  and  songs. 

Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  English  composer 
and  conductor,  born  London,  May  13,  1842;  died  there, 
Nov.  22,  1900.  His  father  was  an  Irish  soldier  and 
clarinettist,  who  became  Sergeant  of  the  Band  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  and  teacher  at 
Kneller  Hall ;  he  thus  obtained  a  firm  f oundation  in  or- 
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chestral  instruction.  In  1854  he  became  a  chorister  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he  had  instruction  from 
Thomas  Helmore,  and  the  next  year  his  first  composi- 
tion, the  anthem,  O  Israel,  was  published.  In  1856  he 
became  the  first  holder  of  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  under 
Sterndale  Bennett,  and  Sir  John  Goss.  Two  years  later 
he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  where  he  completed 
his  studies  with  Hauptmann,  Reitz,  David,  Moscheles 
and  Plaidy.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1861  he 
settled  down  to  a  career  as  a  composer  and  conductor ; 
his  music  for  .Shakespeare's  Tempest  was  played  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1862,  and  his  cantata  Kenil- 
worth  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  1864,  the  latter 
work  proving  him  to  be  a  composer  of  the  highest  rank. 
He  also  conducted  many  concerts  including  the  London 
Philharmonic  for  two  seasons,  and  the  Leeds  Festivals 
from  1880  until  1898,  also  teaching  composition,  and 
acting  as  principal  of  the  National  Training  School  for 
Music  from  1876  to  1881.  He  was  given  a  degree  in 
music  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  'Honor  in  1878  and  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  1888.  As  a  composer  Sullivan 
was  unique  in  his  ability  to  write  oratorios,  operas, 
church  music,  orchestral  works,  and  dramatic  music  so 
superbly  that  there  has  always  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  field  of  composition  he  really  ex- 
celled in.  Musicians  may  dispute  whether  his  choral 
works  surpass  his  orchestral  works,  or  vice  versa,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  he  will  always  be  best  known 
and  loved  for  his  remarkable  series  of  operettas  written 
to  libretti  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  The  best  loved  of  these 
were :  Trial  by  Jury,  The  Sorcerer,  Pinafore,  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  Patience,  lolanthe,  Princess  Ida,  The  Mikado, 
Ruddigore,  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  Gondoliers  and  Cox 
and  Box.  His  operas  were  Ivanhoe,  The  Beauty  Stone, 
The  Rose  of  Persia,  and  The  Emerald  Isle,  finished  by 
German.  He  also  wrote  incidental  music  to  various 
plays,  three  ballets,  three  oratorios,  three  cantatas,  a 
symphony,  four  overtures  and  other  orchestral  works, 
twenty  anthems,  sixty  hymn  tunes,  including  Onward! 
Christian  Soldiers,  part  songs  and  numerous  solo  songs 
as  The  Lost  Chord. 

Su-lo,  a  Chinese  gong. 

Sul  ponticello  (It),  near  the  bridge;  a  direction  in 
violin  playing,  to  play  with  the  bow  close  to  the  bridge. 

Sulzbach,  Emil,  German  composer,  born  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  May  7,  1855 ;  died  Bad  Homburg,  May  25, 
1932.  His  works  include  compositions  for  orchestra, 
piano,  violin  and  voice. 

Sulzbach,  W.,  Berlin  music  publisher  and  dealer 
since  1847. 

Sulzer,  Johann  Anton,  German  composer,  born 
Rheinfelden,  Sept.  18,  1752;  died  Constance,  Mar.  8, 
1828.  His  works  include  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Sulzer,  Johann  Georg,  German  writer  on  musical 
aesthetics  and  teacher,  born  at  Winterthur  in  1720 ;  died 
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Berlin,  Feb.  25,  1779;  author  of  Theorie  der  schbnen 
Kiinste,  which  was  edited  and  enlarged  by  Christian 
Friedrich  von  Blankenburg. 

Sulzer,  Joseph,  Austrian  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  about  1850;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  14,  1926;  son  of 
Solomon  Sulzer ;  violoncellist  in  the  Vienna  Opera  Or- 
chestra. He  composed  'cello  music,  and  published  a  re- 
vised edition  of  his  father's  collection  of  Hebrew  hymns. 

Sulzer,  Julius,  Austrian  violinist,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1834;  died  there,  Feb.  13,  1891 ;  son  of  Solomon  Sulzer. 
He  toured  in  the  East  and  became  concertmaster  at  the 
Hofburg  Theater  at  Vienna  in  1875.  He  composed 
operas,  a  symphony,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Sulzer,  Solomon,  Jewish  baritone  and  tenor,  precen- 
tor, teacher  and  sacred  composer,  born  Hohenems,  Mar. 
30,  1804;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1890;  pupil  of  Solomon 
Eichberg  and  Sey fried;  musical  director  of  the  Vienna 
Temple ;  teacher  at  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  regen- 
erated Jewish  church  music  by  establishing  harmony 
and  rhythm  in  the  old  melodies.  His  compositions  in- 
clude two  volumes  of  sacred  songs  known  as  the  Schir 
Zion  ("Harp  of  Zion"),  which  were  published  at.  Vi- 
enna 1838-40  and  1866.  His  voice  was  praised  by  Franz 
Liszt. 

Sumer  is  icumen  in,  a  medieval  round,  supposed  to 
have  been  composed  by  John  of  Fornsete  1239-1240. 
It  is  an  infinite  canon  at  the  unison  for  four  voices, 
accompanied  by  two  ground  basses  singing  in  canon 
.with  one  another.  The  English  text  is  in  Wessex 
dialect,  the  Latin  text  Perspice  Christicola  was  prob- 
ably added  for  possible  performance  within  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Reading.  It  is  the  oldest  known  harmonized 
music,  and  there  has  been  much  debate  among  musicolo- 
gists as  to  its  authenticity  because  no  other  piece  of 
music  approaching  it  in  beauty  of  melody  or  construc- 
tion was  written  for  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  years 
after  it  appeared. 

Summer,  Joseph  (Sepp),  Austrian  lute-singer  and 
composer  of  songs  for  the  lute,  born  Schwabau,  Feb.  10, 
1891. 

Summers,  Birt,  American  composer,  choral  conduc- 
tor, pianist,  church  and  concert  organist,  baritone  and 
teacher,  born  Covington,  Ky.,  July  20,  1878;  pupil  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston.  He 
has  composed  the  cantata  The  Judgment,  choruses,  or- 
gan pieces,  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

Summy  Company,  The  Clayton  F.,  an  American 
music  publishing  house  located  in  Chicago,  111.;; and 
specializing  in  teaching  material  and  music  for* two 
pianos — four  hands. 

Sumner,  Jeremiah,  American  composer,  born  in 
1754;  died  in  1836.  His  works  include  an  Ode  on 
Science. 

Sumsion,  Herbert  W.,  contemporary  English -con- 
ductor, organist,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Gloucester. 
Sundari,  see  sitar. 
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Sundelin,  Augustin,  German  clarinettist  and  writer 
of  instruction  works;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1842.  He 
wrote  several  books  on  orchestration. 

Sundelius,  Marie,  contemporary  Swedish  soprano, 
born  Karlstadt ;  pupil  at  the  Malkin  Conservatory,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  She  made  her  New  York  debut  in  Bossi's 
oratorio  Joan  of  Arc  in  1914.  She  joined  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  1915,  and  sang  with  the  Ravinia  Opera 
in  1921  and  with  the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera  in  1923. 
She  has  also  done  concert  and  oratorio  work. 

Sunderland,  Mrs.  (Sykes,  Susan),  English  con- 
cert soprano,  born  Brighouse,  April  30,  1819;  died 
there,  May  6,  1905. 

Sundgren-Schneevoigt,  Sigrid  Ingeborg,  Finnish 
pianist,  born  Helsingfors,  June  17,  1878;  pupil  o£ 
H.  Dayas  and  of  Ferruccio  Busoni  in  Berlin.  She 
made  her  debut  in  1897  at  Berlin,  tured  in  northern 
Europe  and  taught  piano  at  Helsingfors  Conservatory. 

Sung,  a  Siamese  guitar  similar  to  the  Chinese  yueh- 
ch'in,  with  a  circular  body  and  a  long  neck. 

Sunken  Bell,  The,  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Claudio  Guastella,  music  by  Ottorino  Respighi,  first  pro- 
duced, 1927,  at  Hamburg.  The  story  is:  a  beautiful 
maiden,  Rautehdelein,  in  company  with  Nickelmann, 
"the  old  man  of  the  well/'  is  listening  to  the  Faun 
bragging  of  his  breaking  the  Bell,  the  masterwork  of 
Heinrich,  the  bellcaster,  and  hurling  it  into  the  lake. 
Heinrich  appears,  grieving,  and  Rautendelein  falls  in 
love  with  him.  Magda,  Heinrich's  wife,  is  waiting 
for  the  sound  of  the  Bell,  when  her  husband  is  brought 
home  in  a  dying  condition.  The  pastor  enters,  bringing 
with  him  Rautendelein  posing  as  a  dumb  girl ;  she  cares 
for  Heinrich  .and  weaves  about  him  her  love  spells. 
Heinrich  recovers,  and  goes  to  live  with  Rautendelein; 
the  pastor  tries  in  vain  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return 
to  his  wife  and  children.  Heinrich  tells  the  pastor  to 
begone,  whereupon  wraiths  of  his  children  appear  bear- 
ing urns  containing  the  tears  shed  by  Magda  before 
she  threw  herself  into  the  lake.  Then  from  the  depths 
of  the  lake  the  sunken  Bell  tolls  dolefully,  at  which 
Heinrich  leaves  the  bewitching  Rautendelein  and  rushes 
into  the  night.  Rautendelein  then  marries  Nickelmann, 
the  old  man  of  the  well;. Heinrich  seeks  her  everywhere, 
and  finally  the  Witch  permits  him  to  see  her.  At  first 
Rautendelein  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  but 
when  she  sees  that  he  is  about  to  die,  she  takes  him  in 
her  arms. 

Suxiol  (Catal.  Sunyol)  y  Baulenas,  Gregorio, 
Spanish  musicologist,  born  Barcelona,  Sept.  7,  1879; 
prior  of  Montserrat.  His  writings  deal  chiefly  with  the 
Gregorian  chant. 

Suomen  Laulu,  Finnish  singing  society,  founded  in 
1900  by  H.  Klemetti. 

Suonare  (It),  same  as  Sonar  e. 

Suonata  (It.),  same  as  Sonata. 

Suono  (It.),  sound;  tone. 
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Suor  Angelica  (Sister  Angelica),  grand  opera  in 
one  act,  libretto  by  Gioacchino  Forzano,  music  by  Gia- 
como  Puccini,  first  produced  in  New  York  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  on  Dec.  14,  1918.  The  story 
is :  for  seven  years,  Sister  Angelica  has  been  in  a  con- 
vent, and  during  that  time  has  had  no  news  from 
her  family  or  friends,  her  love-child  having  been  taken 
away  from  her  by  an  aunt.  One  day,  when  the  Sisters 
are  in  recess  in  the  garden,  a  visitor  for  Sister  Angelica, 
is  announced ;  it  is  the  aunt  who  took  Sister  Angelica's 
son  away,  and  has  come  to  obtain  her  signature  on 
some  papers.  When  the  latter  asks  about  her  son,  the 
aunt  tells  her  that  he  died  two  years  previously;  later, 
when  the  Sisters  are  lighting  the  lanterns  over  the 
tombstones,  Sister  Angelica  is  preparing  a  poison 
draught,  which  she  drinks  and  exclaims,  "Ah,  I  am 
lost."  She  begs  the  Mother  Superior  for  a  sign  of 
mercy;  suddenly  the  Madonna  stands  at  the  door  of 
the  little  church,  and  with  her  a  white-clad  boy,  Sister 
Angelica's  son. 

Super  (Lat.),  above,  over;  that  which  is  higher  in 
pitch. 

Superbo  (It.),  superb;  proud;  lofty. 

Superdominant,  the  sixth  degree  of  the  major  or 
minor  scale. 

Super-octave,  the  2  ft.  manual  and  4  ft.  pedal  organ- 
stop;  also  called  Fifteenth. 

Supertonic,  the  second  tone  of  the  scale;  the  tone 
above  the  tonic,  and  also  termed  the  second  dominant, 
as  it  is  a  perfect  fifth  above  the  dominant. 

Supervia,  Conchita,  Spanish  dramatic  soprano,  born 
at  Barcelona  in  1900;  died  London,  Mar.  30,  1936. 
She  was  selected  by  Richard  Strauss  to  appear  in  Rosen- 
kavalier  and  later  sang  at  La  Scala  under  Toscanini. 
In  1934  she  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden. 

Suppe,  Franz  von  (real  name  Francesco  Ezechiele 
Ermenegildo  Cavaliere  Suppe  Demelli),  German 
light  operatic  composer,  of  Belgian  descent,  born  Spa- 
lato,  Apr.  18,  1820;  died  Vienna,  May  21,  1895.  His 
musical  inclinations  were  revealed  at  an  early  age;  at 
fifteen  he  produced  a  mass  at  the  Franciscan  church 
at  Zara.  He  then  studied  at  the  University  at  Padua, 
and  with  Cigala  and  Ferrari;  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  his  mother  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  joined 
her  and  continued  his  music  studies  with  Seyf ried,  be- 
coming conductor  of  the  Josephstadt  Theatre.  He  then 
conducted  in  Presburg  and  Baden,  and  in  Vienna  at 
several  theatres,  including  the  Leopoldstadt,  where  he 
remained  from  1865  until  his  death.  At  first  he  only 
did  arranging  and  wrote  occasional  numbers  for  these 
theatres,  but  in  1844  he  composed  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  founded  on  Shakespeare,  and  in  1847 
his  The  Country  Girl  scored  an  emphatic  success  at  the 
Theatre  an  der  Wien.  In  1858  his  singspiel  Paragraph 
Three  attracted  attention  in  Germany,  and'  from  then  he 
produced  a  vast  number  of  light  operas  and  other  stage 
works  with  astonishing  speed.  His  compositions  in- 
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elude  two  grand  operas  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
stage  works,  including  thirty-one  comic-operas  and  op- 
erettas. One  work,  Franz  Schubert,  is  founded  on  the 
life  of  Schubert,  and  contains  five  of  his  songs.  His 
Fatinitza  and  Boccaccio  achieved  success  outside  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  Most  of  his  works  are  now 
forgotten,  but  the  overtures  to  several  are  still  played, 
such  as  Beautiful  Galathea,  Light  Cavalry,  Fatinitsa, 
Boccaccio  and  the  perennially  popular  Poet  and  Peasant 
which  has  been  arranged  for  more  than  fifty  different 
combinations  of  instruments. 

Supper  of  Jests,  see  Cena  delle  Beffe. 

Supplichevok  (It,),  pleading;  entreating. 

Sur  (Fr.),  on,  upon,  over. 

Surbone,  Angelo,  Italian  teacher  and  composer  of 
church  music,  born  Treville  Monferrato,  Dec.  8,  1892. 

Surczynski  (Surzyiiski)  Joseph,  Polish  composer 
and  music  editor,  born  Schrimm,  Mar.  15,  1851 ;  died 
Kosten,  Mar.  5,  1919 ;  pupil  of  Haberl  at  the  Ratisbon 
School  for  Church  Music.  He  composed  masses  and 
church  music,  edited  the  Monmnenta  musices  sacrae  in 
Polonia,  compiled  various  liturgical  songbooks  and  was 
editor  of  a  church-music  journal. 

Surczynski  (Surzynski),.Mieczyslav,  Polish  organ- 
ist, organ  teacher  and  composer,  born  Schroda,  Dec. 
22,  1866;  pupil  of  Jadassohn,  Homeyer,  Dienel  and 
Bussler.  He  has  taught  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory 
and  composed  masses,  choral  works  and  organ  music. 

Surenne,  John  T.,  English  editor  of  folk  music,  born 
London,  1814;  died  there  in  1878.  He  edited  Scottish 
dances,  Irish  folk  songs  and  other  folk  songs. 

Surette,  Thomas  Whitney,  American  composer, 
teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer  on  music,  born  Concord, 
Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1862;  pupil  of  Arthur  Foote  and  J.  K. 
Paine ;  organist  in  Concord  and  Baltimore,  and  teacher 
at  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  staff  lecturer  in  the 
extension  department  of  Oxford  University.  In  1921  he 
became  music  director  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  He 
has  written  The  Appreciation  of  Miisic  in  collaboration 
with  D.  G.  Mason,  The  Development  of  Symphonic 
Music  and  Music  and  Life.  His  compositions  include 
an  opera,  an  operetta,  choral  works,  anthems  and  in- 
.strumental  pieces. 

Suriano  (Soriano,  Surianus,  Suriani),  Francesco, 
Italian  composer  of  church  music,  born  at  Rome  in 
1549;  died  there  in  1620;  pupil  of  Palestrina. 

Surlauly,  Eduard,  Swiss  organist,  church  choir- 
master, choral  conductor,  singing  teacher  and  composer 
of  male  choruses,  born  Aargau,  Oct.  17,  1844;  died 
there,  Dec.  23,  1902. 

Surprise  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Josef 
Haydn.  Haydn's  first  visit  to  London  began  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1791,  and  was  crowned  with  such  success 
that  he  remained  there  until  June,  1792.  While  visit- 
ing the  English  metropolis  to  fulfill  a  contract  with 
Johann  Salomon  to  compose  and  conduct  six  sym- 
phonies at  the  piano,  Haydn  found  this  first  series 
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so  successful  that  he  wrote  another  six,  one  of 
which  was  "The  Surprise"  Symphony.  Composed  in 
1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  at  the  Sixth 
Salomon  concert  in  London,  March  23,  1792.  Its 
success  was  immediate.  The  Oracle  considered  the 
second  movement  (from  which  the  symphony  derives 
its  name,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crash  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  quiet  presentation  of  the 
principal  theme)  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions. 
According  to  the  composer:  "The  first  allegro  of  my 
symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravos,'  but 
enthusiasm  rose  to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  andante 
with  the  drum  stroke.  'Ancora!  Ancora!'  was  cried 
out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  complimented  me 
on  my  idea !" 

Siirsanga,  an  East  Indian  bowed  instrument,  a  com- 
bination of  the  sitas  and  the  sarungi.  It  has  a  fiddle- 
shaped  body  and  is  used  to  accompany  womens  voices. 

Sursock,  Nicolas  Negib,  Syrian  composer,  born  in 
1898;  pupil  of  Riccardo  Leporrati.  His  compositions 
include  a  septet  in  the  key  of  seven  flats,  for  two 
violins,  viola,  three  cellos  and  bass,  and  a  trio  for  piano 
and  strings. 

Surzynski,  see  Surczynski. 

Susan,  Thaddaus,  Austrian  song  composer,  born  at 
Salzburg  in  1779;  died  at  Ried-im-Innkreis  in  1838; 
friend  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

Susato,  Jacques,  Belgian  music  printer;  died  Nov. 
20,  1564;  successor  to  his  father,  Tielmann  Susato. 

Susato,  Johannes,  German  chorister,  choirmaster, 
teacher,  theorist  and  composer,  born  Unna,  1448;  died 
Frankfort-on-Main,  May  2,  1506;  teacher  of  Sebastian 
Virdings.  He  composed  eight-  and  twelve-part  choruses. 

Susato,  Tielman  (Tylman),  German  composer  and 
printer  of  music,  born  near  Cologne  around  1506;  died 
before  1564.  His  business  was  at  Antwerp;  he  was 
trumpeter  at  the  cathedral  and  composed  songs  and 
motets. 

Siiskind,  H.  V.,  contemporary  Czechoslovakian  com- 
poser and  pianist;  pupil  of  Haba.  He  has  composed 
piano  music  and  choral  works  in  the  more  modern 
style. 

Suspension.  A  tone  which  is  held  over  from  a  pre- 
ceding chord  and  becomes  foreign  to  the  succeeding 
chord.  The  expected  tone  of  this  chord  is  deferred 
by  the  foreign  tone,  which  is  dissonant  and  resolves 
into  its  neighboring  note  which  is  the  expected 
tone  held  back.  The  most  natural  position  of  the  sus- 
pension is  in  a  voice  which  moves  diatonically  and  on 
an  accented  beat.  There  may  be  suspensions  in  two 
voices  simultaneously,  in  which  case  the  suspension  is 
double;  if  in  three  voices  it  becomes  a  triple  suspension. 

Suss  (Ger.),  sweet  (ly). 

Suss,  Bruno,  see  Heydrich,  Bruno. 

Suss,  Johann  Christian,  German  bow  maker,  bom 
Miihlhausen,  Dec.  6,  1829;  died  Oct.  12,  1900.  , 
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Suss,  Rudolf,  Austrian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Vitis,  Apr.  16,  1872.  His  works  include  chamber  music, 
choruses,  songs  for  lute  and  guitar  studies. 

Suss,  Wilhelm,  German  conservatory  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Partenheim,  Mar.  18,  1861.  His  works 
include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  a  piano  method, 
a  choral  method,  choruses  and  songs. 

Siisske,  Paul,  German  music  director  and  composer, 
born  in  1873  J  died  Soldin,  Dec.  22,  1929. 

Siisske,  Willy,  German  choral  director,  teacher, 
tenor,  music  critic  and  vocal  composer,  born  Soldin, 
Feb.  25,  1875. 

Sussmann,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  flutist,  born 
at  Berlin  in  1776;  died  at  Petrograd  in  1848;  member 
of  the  Petrograd  Court  Orchestra.  His  compositions 
include  chamber  music,  flute  music  and  studies  and 
methods  for  trumpet  and  for  flute. 

Siissmayer,  Franz  Xaver,  Austrian  composer,  born 
at  Steyr  in  1766;  died  Vienna,  Sept.  17,  1803;  pupil 
of  Salieri  and  pupil  and  intimate  of  Mozart;  con- 
ductor at  the  National  Theater  and  second  conductor 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  Vienna.  He  wrote  an  opera 
and  numerous  operettas,  completed  Mozart's  Requiem 
from  the  composer's  sketches,  wrote  the  secco  recitatives 
and  orchestrated  several  arias  of  Titus. 

Siissmuth,  Hans,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Laupheim,  Dec.  II,  1892.  His  works  include  a 
children's  opera  and  choruses. 

Siissmuth,  Richard,  German  organist,  choral  di- 
rector, teacher  and  composer,  born  Heidenheim,  Apr. 
18,  1896.  His  works  include  a  suite  for  small  orchestra, 
piano  pieces,  organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Sustaining  Pedal,  see  Pedal, 

Susurrando  (It.),  murmuring,  whispering. 

Suter,  Hermann,  Swiss  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Kaiserstuhl,  Apr.  28,  1870;  died 
Basel,  June  22,  1926;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of 
G.  Weber  in  Zurich. 

Sutermeister,  Heinrich,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Aug.  12,  1910;  among  his  works  are  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  chamber  music. 

Suter-Wehrli,  Karl,  Swiss  singing  teacher  and 
writer  of  a  work  on  singing,  born  Zurich,  Apr.  28,  1873. 

Sutherland,  Margaret,  British  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  Australia,  Nov.  20,  1897;  her  works  in- 
clude songs,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Suthern,  Orrin  Clayton,  American  negro  organist, 
born  Renovo,  Pa.,  Oct.  n,  1912;  son  of  an  Episcopal 
clergyman;  pupil  of  Edwin  Arthur  Kraft  at  Western 
Reserve  University.  He  has  given  many  recitals  in- 
cluding one  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Negro  Musicians  at  Indianapolis  in  1933. 

Sutor,  Wilhelm,  German  opera  composer,  operatic 
tenor,  director  and  conductor,  born  at  Edelstetten  in 
1774;  died  Linden,  Sept.  7,  1828. 


Sutro,  Emil,  German  musicologist  and  authority  on 
voice  training,  born  at  Aachen  in  1831 ;  died  New  York, 
Nov.  3,  1906.  His  writings  include  The  Basic  Law  of 
Vocal  Utterance  and  Duality  of  Voice. 

Sutro,  Florence  Edith  (nee  Clinton),  English  pro- 
moter of  and  writer  on  music,  born  May  i,  1865 ;  died 
New  York,  Apr.  29,  1906;  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  first  woman  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  the  degree  of  Mus.D. ;  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs ;  author  of  Women  in  Music. 

Sutros,  The,  American  ensemble  pianists,  daughters 
of  Otto  Sutro.  They  are:  Rose  Laura  Sutro,  born 
Baltimore,  Mr.,  Sept.  15,  1870,  and  Ottilie  Sutro, 
born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  4,  1872.  Each  began  taking 
piano  lessons  from  her  mother  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Hochschule,  Berlin,  with  Earth. 
They  made  their  debut  as  a  two-piano  team  at  Steinway 
Hall,  London,  in  1894  and  their  American  debut  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  year.  They  toured  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  played  before  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Schiitt,  Hollaender,  Floersheim  and  Max  Bruch 
composed  works  for  them. 

Sutter,  Anna,  Swiss  opera  singer,  born  Wyl,  Nov. 
26,  1871 ;  died  Stuttgart,  June  29,  1910. 

Suttner,  Josef,  Bohemian  hornist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser of  horn  studies,  born  Prague-Smichow,  Mar.  18, 
1881. 

Svecenski,  Louis,  Croatian  violinist  and  violist,  born 
Osijek,  Nov.  6,  1862;  died  New  York,  June  18,  1926; 
pupil  of  J.  Grim  and  Hellmesberger  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory ;  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  in  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  wrote  exercises  for  the 
viola. 

Svedbom,  P.  J.  F.  Wilhelm,  Swedish  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Mar.  8,  1843;  died  there,  Dec. 
24,  1904.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choral  works 
and  piano  pieces. 

Svegliato  (It.),  lively;  brisk. 

Sveinbjornsen,  Sverre,  Icelandic  composer  and  pian- 
ist, born  Reykjevik,  June  24,  1847;  died  Copenhagen, 
Feb.  23,  1927.  His  compositions  include  Icelandic  folk 
hymns,  piano  music  and  piano  instruction  works. 

Svelte  (It.),  light,  nimble,  quick. 

Svendsen,  Anton  Plum,  Danish  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  June  23,  1846;  died  Dec.  23, 
1930;  pupil  of  Fritz  Schramm  and  V.  Tofte  and  in 
Paris  and  Berlin;  concertmaster  of  the  Copenhagen 
Court  Orchestra. 

Svendsen,  Johan  Severin,  Swedish  violinist,  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Christiania,  Sept.  30,  1840;  died 
Copenhagen,  June  14,  1911 ;  son  of  a  bandmaster.  At 
eleven  he  had  written  his  first  composition ;  four  years 
later  he  enlisted"  in  the  army,  and  within  a  short  time 
was  made  a  bandmaster.  He  was  a  good  performer  on 
the  flute,  clarinet  and  violin ;  after  leaving  the  army,  he 
played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Christiania  Theatre  and 
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at  a  dancing  academy.  When  he  was  twenty-one,  he 
traveled  through  Sweden  and  north  Germany,  and  in 
Lubeck  met  the  Swedish-Norwegian  Consul  Leche  who 
was  instrumental  in  gaining  a  government  stipend  for 
him.  He  now  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
violin,  but  an  attack  of  paralysis  in  his  hand  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  this  field.  He  then 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  and  in  1863 
went  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with 
Hauptmann,  David,  Richter  and  Reinecke.  While  he 
was  there  he  composed  a  number  of  works  including  a 
quartet,  octet,  and  quintet  for  strings,  quartets  for  male 
voices  and  a  symphony.  When  he  left,  he  received  the 
honorary  medal  of  the  Academy.  He  then  visited  Den- 
mark, Scotland  and  Norway,  and  in  1868  went  to  Paris 
where  he  remained  for  two  years ;  while  in  the  French 
capital  he  played  in  Musard's  orchestra  and  at  the 
Odeon,  met  Wilhelmine  Szarvady,  De  Beriot,  Vieux- 
temps  and  Leonard,  arranged  the  incidental  music  for 
Coppee's  play,  Le  Passant,  and  wrote  a  violin  concerto, 
as  well  as  the  overture  to  the  Norwegian  drama  Sigurd 
Slembe.  He  met  Liszt  and  Tausig  in  Weimar  in  1870, 
and  his  octet  was  played  there  by  a  party  including 
David,  Hellmesberger,  Griitzmacher  and  Hechmann. 
In  1871  his  early  work,  the  Symphony  in  D,  was  given 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig.  That  same  year 
he  composed  his  'cello  concerto  in  D,  and  came  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  ending  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  he  became  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Euterpe  Con- 
certs ;  his  overture  to  Sigurd  Slembe  was  played  there, 
and  at  Kassel,  with  great  success.  He  met  Wagner  at 
Bayreuth,  and  soon  became  his  close  friend.  From 
1872-77  he  conducted  the  Christiania  Musical  Associa- 
tion, and  was  a  teacher  of  composition.  In  1874  he  was 
given  an  annuity  by  the  Norwegian  parliament,  and  in 
1877  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  visited  Munich  and  Rome, 
the  next  year  going  to  London,  then  remaining  in  Paris 
until  1880,  when  he  returned  to  Christiania.  In  1883 
he  became  Court  Conductor  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1896 
conducted  opera  at  the  Royal  Theatre  there.  In  1908 
he  retired  from  conducting  and  teaching.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  symphonies,  overtures,  a  violin  con- 
certo, an  orchestral  legend,  a  Funeral  March,  Corona- 
tion March ;  also  many  other  orchestral  works,  chamber 
music,  including  settings  of  Scandinavian  airs  for  quar- 
tet; a  Wedding  Cantata,  men's  part-songs  and  several 
songs  for  solo  voices. 

Svendsen,  Oluf ,  Norwegian  flutist  and  flute  teacher ; 
born  Christiania,  April  19,  1832;  died  London,  May  15, 
1888. 

Sverenus,  Olav,  Norwegian  tenor  and  baritone,  born 
Christiania,  Apr.  6,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Jens  Berntsen,  Ar- 
min,  Clutsam  and  at  Moritz's  Opera  School,  Berlin.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Berlin  in  1913  and  has  sung  in  Dres- 
den, Paris  and  Scandinavia. 

Sviluppo  (It.),  development. 
Sw.,  abbreviation  for  swell-organ. 
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Swaap,  Sam,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Amsterdam,  Oct. 
15,  1888;  pupil  of  Hofmeister  and  Carl  Flesch  at  the 
Amsterdam  Conservatory.  He  has  played  in  the  Con- 
certgebouw  Orchestra  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Hague  String  Quartet. 

Swaen,  Guillaume  de,  i6th  century  Dutch  writer 
of  a  collection  of  Catholic  sacred  songs. 

Swain,  Freda,  English  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Portsmouth,  Oct.  31,  1902;  pupil  of  Dora  Mathay  and 
Arthur  Alexander,  whom  she  married,  and  of  Stanford 
and  Achille  Rivarde  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
She  appeared  with  her  husband  in  two-piano  recitals. 
.Her  first  major  composition,  The  Harp  of  Aengus,  was 
performed  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  in  1925 ;  it  was  in- 
spired by  a  poem  of  Yeats  and  scored  for  violin  and 
orchestra.  Her  compositions  include  a  sonata  for  'cello 
and  piano,  a  piano  sonata,  a  string  quartet,  an  operatic 
setting  for  Yeats's  The  Shadowy  Waters,  a  Poeme  Noc- 
turne and  a  Lament  for  violin  and  piano. 

Swallow,  The,  see  Rondine,  La;  also  the  grand  op- 
era by  Puccini,  see  Rondine,  La. 

Swan,  Timothy,  American  composer  of  hymn  tunes, 
teacher  and  editor  of  hymnals,  born  Worcester,  Mass., 
July  23,  1758;  died  Northfield,  July  23,  1842. 

Swan  of  Tuonela,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Jean  Sibe- 
lius. This  is  the  third  part  of  the  symphonic  poem, 
Lemminkdinen  which  is  rarely  played  in  its  entirety. 
The  music  is  drawn  from  a  suite  entitled  Kalevah, 
based  upon  the  mythology  of  Finland.  The  inscription 
on  the  score  sets  forth  the  program:  "Tuonela,  the 
Kingdom  of  Death,  the  Hades  of  Finnish  mythology,  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water  and  rapid 
current,  in  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  glides  in  majestic 
fashion  and  sings." 

Swanzoff,  Konstantin  Ivanovitsch^  Russian  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  in  1825;  died  in;  1890.  He 
wrote  a  study  of  the  Russian  composer  Seroff  and  has 
translated  into  Russian  Wagner's  libretti  for  Tann- 
hduser  and  Lohengrin. 

Swarthout,  Donald  Malcolm,  American  composer, 
conductor,  organist,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Paw  Paw, 
111.,  Aug.  9,  1884;  pupil  of  Joseph  Pembauer  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Isidore  Philipp  at  Paris. 
He  has  composed  piano  music. 

Swarthout,  Gladys,  contemporary  American  con- 
tralto, born  at  Deepwater,  Missouri.  She  made  her 
operatic  debut  with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
in  1924  as  the  off-stage  shepherd  in  La  Tosca,  and  also 
appeared  there,  and  at  Ravinia  Park,  as  Siebel,  Ste- 
phano,  Feodor,  Mercedes,  etc.  Her  debut  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. Opera  House,  New  York,  was  made  as  La 
Cieca  in  Gioconda,  other  roles  including  Niejata  in 
Sadko,  Adalgisa  in  Norma,  Pierrot  in  Linda  di  Chamou- 
nlx  and  Mrs.  Dean  in  Peter  Ibbetson.  She  has  also 
been  successful  in  both  radio  and  films. 

Swarthout,  Max  van  Lewen,  American  composer, 
violinist  and  teacher,  born  Paw  Paw,  111.,  Oct.  27,  1880; 
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brother  of  Donald  Malcolm  Swarthout ;  studied  in  Chi- 
cago and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  been  a 
director  of  various  American  conservatories  and  com- 
posed vocal  works,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Swartz,  Elsa  Ellen,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  El  Paso,  111.,  June  25,  1878; 
pupil  of  A.  K.  Virgil,  Frederick  Grant  Gleason  and 
Gertrude  H.  Murdough.  She  has  taught  in  Illinois  and 
has  composed  children's  piano  pieces  and  piano  studies. 

Swedish  Chamber  Music.  The  Mazer  Quartet  So- 
ciety founded  in  1823  gave  chamber  music  its  first  en- 
couragement in  Sweden  about  1823.  At  first  the  works 
of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  played  almost 
exclusively  and  A.  F.  Lindblad,  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, wrote  a  number  of  works  for  it.  The  Mazer 
Society  served  as  a  model  for  other  chamber  music  so- 
cieties'which  grew  up  during  the  middle  of  the  igth 
century  in  the  smaller  communities.  All  of  these  so- 
cieties were  private,  however,  and  the  sporadic  attempts 
of  Edward  d'Aubert  to  give  public  performances  were 
of  little  permanent  value.  Fridolf  Book  gave  many 
chamber  concerts  in  Stockholm  from  1871  to  1889;  in 
the  latter  year  Eugene  Sundberg's  Quartet  Society  was 
founded  at  Gothenburg.  In  1887  Tor  Aulin  founded 
the  Aulin  Quartet  in  Stockholm,  which  earned  not  only 
national  reputation,  but  also  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  other  countries.  Though  a  wide  selection  was  in- 
cluded in  their  repertoire,  the  Quartet  featured  works 
by  Franz  Berwald,  Ludwig  Norman,  Stenhammer  and 
other  Swedish  composers.  In  1911  the  Kammarmusik- 
foreningen  (Chamber  Music  Union)  was  founded  in 
Stockholm  by  Erik  Lidforss,  and  the  violinist  Sven 
Kjellstrom ;  Kjellstrom  also  organized  his  own  Quartet 
in  the  same  year  and  gave  concerts  both  in  Sweden  and 
elsewhere.  This  quartet  has  not  only,  popularized  the 
classics,  but  presented  modern  works  as  well.  The  Ruth- 
strom  Quartet  and  the  Wilhelmj  Trio  likewise  played  in 
the  Union.  A  society  for  modern  chamber  music  in 
Stockholm  was  founded  in  1923,  becoming  later  a  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Society  of  Contemporary  Mu- 
sic. To  this  group  was  added  the  South  Swedish  section 
in  1925.  Though  the  popularity  of  chamber  music  is.  in- 
creasing, the  general  appreciation  is  in  programs  by  pro- 
fessional ensembles  rather  than  in  amateur  playing  in  the 
home.  Foremost  among  Swedish  composers  who  have 
contributed  notable  works  to  chamber  music  literature  are 
H.  Alfven,  Kurt  Atterburg,  Edwin  Kallstenius,  A.  F. 
Lindblad,  Peterson-Berger  and  Wilhelin  Stenhammar. 

Swedish  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Mu- 
sical. 

Sweelinck,  Jan  Pieterzoon,  Dutch  organist,  born  in 
1562;  died  Amsterdam,  Oct.  16,  1621.  His  father  was 
organist  of  the  Old  Church  at  Amsterdam,  and  Jan  was 
born  either  there  or  at  Deventer.  His  father  died  in 
1573,  and  some  time  during  the  next  eight  years  he  was 
appointed  to  his  father's  position  as  organist,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  There  he  achieved  the  repu- 


tation of  being  the  greatest  Dutch  organist  of  his  time, 
and  his  contemporaries  report  that  it  was  considered 
an  honor  to  know,  hear  or  even  see  Sweelinck.  His 
popularity  was  not  confined  to  his  Sunday  and  other 
church  duties,  but  he  became  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  the  social  life  of  Amsterdam.  His  powers  as 
an  organist  were  unexcelled,  and  he  was  scarcely  less 
distinguished  as  a  performer  on  the  clavicymbel.  The 
city  of  Amsterdam  bought  him  a  new  instrument  in  the 
latter  category,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  it  with  him 
whenever  he  traveled.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  organists  who  exerted  their  influence  throughout 
northern  Germany.  Nearly  all  the  leading  organists  of 
the  next  generation  had  been  his  pupils ;  his  teachings 
were  passed  on  by  Scheidemann  to  Reinecke,  and  this 
school  culminated  in  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  As  a  com- 
poser Sweelinck  was  best  known  during  his  lifetime  as  a 
writer  of  vocal  music,  including  French  Songs  in  three 
parts,  French  and  Italian  Rhymes,  and  a  great  collection 
of  sacred  music  on  which,  with  his  organ  works,  his 
fame  chiefly  rests.  Among  the  sacred  compositions  are 
psalms  for  four  to  eight  voices  and  sacred  songs.  A 
Regina  Coeli  from  the  latter,  three  songs  and  eight  six- 
part  psalms  were  reprinted  by  the  Association  for  the 
History  of  Dutch  Music.  His  complete  works  were 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  1901.  Sweelinck's 
psalms  are  of  great  historical  interest  as  marking  the 
transition  from  the  old  school  of  polyphony  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  classical  era.  Within  the  restrictions  of 
their  counterpoint  the  composer  achieved  a  remarkable 
degree  of  freedom.  His  organ  works  are  also  of  the 
greatest  significance,  identifying  their  composer  as  hav- 
ing established  instrumental  music.  The  complete  edi- 
tion of  Sweelinck's  works  is  divided  into  twelve  vol- 
umes as  follows :  I,  organ  and  clavier  works  and  psalms ; 
II  to  VII,  Psalms;  VIII,  sacred  songs ;  IX,  chansons  in 
five  parts;  X,  French  and  Italian  Rhymes;  XI,  miscel-- 
laneous,  and  XII,  Indexes. 

Sweet,  Reginald  Lindsey,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14, 
1885.  He  has  taught  at  Chautauqua.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  songs  and  chamber  music. 

Sweeting,  Edward  Theodore,  English  organist  and 
composer  for  organ,  born  Alsager,  Sept.  16,  1863;  died 
St.  Alban's,  July  8,  1930. 

Swell  Organ.  The  device  which  makes  possible  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  upon  an  organ.  It  is  en- 
closed within  a  box  having  shutters  that  open  and  close 
like  a  Venetian  blind;  hence  the  sometimes  name  of 
"Venetian  Shutters."  It  is  operated  by  a  foot  lever,  the 
swell  pedal  or  from  the  swell  organ  manual.  The  first 
"swelling  organ"  was  made  in  1712  by  Jordan  who  pro- 
duced a  crescendo  through  raising  a  single  large  shutter 
that  formed  the  front  of  the  swell  box. 

Swell-Pedal.  In  either  the  harpsichord  or  the  organ 
the  pedal  which  is  used  to  open  and  close  the  shutters 
of  the  swell. 
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Swepstone,  Edith,  igth  century  English  composer. 
Her  overture,  Les  Tenebres,  was  played  in  London 
toward  the  close  of  the  iQth  century;  movements  of  her 
unfinished  symphony  were  also  performed. 

Swereff,  Nikolai  Sergeivitsch,  Russian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Moscow  in  1832;  died  there  in  1893; 
pupil  of  Dubuc  and  Henselt  and  teacher  o£  A.  Siloti, 
A.  Scriabin  and  S.  Rachmaninoff. 

Swert,  Jules  de,  see  Deswert,  Jules. 

Swesch,  a  drum  used  with  the  Swiss  fife  in  Scot- 
land. 

Swierzynski,  Michal,  Polish  composer,  born  Cra- 
cow, Oct.  25,  1868 ;  pupil  of  Zelenski  and  teacher  in  the 
Cracow  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  popu- 
lar operettas,  light  piano  music  and  two  hundred  songs. 

Swieten,  Gottfried  (Baron)  Van,  Dutch  musical 
amateur,  and  diplomat,  born  Leyden,  1734;  died  Vienna, 
Mar.  29,  1803.  He  was  educated  for  a  diplomatic 
career,  but  had  a  deep  love  of  music.  In  1771  he  was 
made  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Prussia,  where  the 
music  was  under  the  influence  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
In  1774  he  commissioned  Carl  Philipp  Emmanuel  Bach 
to  write  six  symphonies  for  orchestra.  He  became 
something  of  a  musical  autocrat  in  Vienna,  and  did 
much  to  encourage  the  kind  of  music  which  won  his 
approval.  He  gave  Sunday  morning  concerts  of  classi- 
cal music,  and  performances  of  the  choral  works  of 
Bach,  Handel  and  Hasse,  hiring  Mozart  to  write  addi- 
tional accompaniments  to  works  of  Handel,  and  also 
translating  the  words  of  the  Creation  and  Seasons  into 
German  for  Haydn ;  besides  arranged  Handel's  Athaliah 
and  Choice  of  Hercules.  Beethoven  dedicated  his  first 
symphony  to  him  in  1800.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
"Musical  Society"  which  later  became  the  "Gesellschaft 
der  Musikf  reunde." 

Swift,  Gertrude  H«,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser of  songs. 

Swift,  Newton,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Spring  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1871 ;  pupil 
of  Harold  Bauer  and  Percy  Goetschius ;  teacher  at  Cor- 
nell and  New  York  Universities.  He  has  composed  nu- 
merous children's  piano  pieces. 

Swift,  Samuel,  American  organist  and  music  critic, 
born  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Jan.  19,  1873;  died  New 
York,  July  21,  1914;  studied  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy.  He 
was  critic  on  the  New  York  "Evening  Mail,"  "Tribune" 
and  "Sun,"  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Music 
Society. 

Swiney  (Macswiney),  Owen,  Irish  composer  and 
opera  director,  born  Enniscorthy,  Ireland,  1680;  died 
Oct.  2,  1754. 

Swing,  a  term  applied  to  a  certain  jazz  type  of  music, 
so  elastic  and  vague  in  meaning  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  procure  even  from  "swing"  experts — dance  or- 
chestra leaders,  players  or  composers — any  precise  state- 
ment as  to  exactly  what  the  expression  means  or  the 
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kind  of  jazz  to  which  it  specifically  applies.  Some 
experts  claim  that  swing  is  improvisation;  to  controvert 
this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  improvisation  is  permitted  only  in 
scores  specially  arranged  above  a  specified  rhythmic  and 
harmonic  skeleton.  Only  late  at  night,  when  frequenters 
of  night  clubs  and  restaurants  have  mellowed  to  the 
point  where  "anything  can  happen"  without  disturbing 
their  equilibrium  through  the  aural  sense,  are  players 
permitted  to  exercise  their  talents  in  absolutely  unsuper- 
vised  swing,  known  in  the  Harlem  vernacular  as  "screw- 
ball," "gut-bucket,"  "whackey"  and  "barrelhouse";  the 
utmost  in  individual  expression.  As  Robert  McBride,  a 
modern  composer  who  has  introduced  swing  into  the 
symphonic  concert  hall  states,  "A  musician  cannot  define 
it  without  doing  it ;  it  must  be  heard,  not  read  about." 
Benny  Goodman,  who  can  perform  in  the  swing  style 
or  play  classical  quintet  parts  on  his  clarinet,  remarks 
that  "swing  is  probably  rhythmic  integration,"  a  state- 
ment that  probably  requires  elucidation  for  the  jazz 
expert  as  well  as  the  "classical"  musician.  Sonia 
Armstrong,  who  has  written  what  is  believed  to  be  an 
authoritative  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  "Swing  That 
Music,"  remarks  that  "any  average  player  can  play 
through  a  score ;  but  it  takes  a  good  swing  player,  and 
a  real  good  one,  to  be  able  to  leave  that  score,  and  to 
know,  or  to  feel,  just  when  to  leave  it  and  when  to  get 
back  in  it."  In  1938,  Benny  Goodman  gave  a  concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  to  an  audience  which 
filled  the  auditorium,  designed  to  "prove"  swing,  but  the 
music  critics  who  attended,  and  they  were  many,  failed 
to  find  anything  in  the  new  form  of  jazz  which  would 
finally  succeed  in  revolutionizing  the  art  of  music;  the 
majority  expressed  a  vehement  preference  for  the 
Whiteman  brand  of  jazz,  one  even  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  proceedings  as  a  whole  were  a  bore.  Per- 
haps those  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  the  lengthy 
and  scholarly  work  written  by  Hughes  Panassie  in 
French,  Le  Jazz  Hot,  now  published  in  English,  en- 
lightening ;  it  is  certainly  an  exhaustive  study.  In  con- 
clusion it  will  be  of  interest  to  append  some  of  the 
curious  expressions  which  have  come  into  use  since 
swing  has  become  popular;  they  appear  in  a  compen- 
dium issued  by  the  popular  negro  dance  orchestra  leader, 
Cab  Galloway. 

Alligator,  swing  fan  or  addict. 

Barrelhouse,  ad  lib.  playing. 

Boogie-woogie,  heavy  bass  harmony. 

Canary,  girl  singer. 

Cat,  musician  in  a  swing  band. 

Clambake,  every  musician  playing  for  himself. 

Cornfed,  legitimate  musician. 

Getoffman,  a  musician  who  can  improvise  freely. 

Growl,  vibrant  trumpet  notes. 

Gut-bucket,  low-down  music. 

Hidebeater,  drummer. 

Jam,  improvised  music. 

Jitterbug,  swing  fan. 
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Licks,  "hot"  musical  phrases. 

Push  box,  accordion. 

Scratch  box,  violin. 

Chirp  box,  piano. 

Agony  pipe,  trombone. 

Licorice  stick,  clarinet. 

Fog  horn,  saxophone. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  these  terms  have 
reached  even  the  latest  edition  of  the  Oxford  or  Webster 
dictionaries. 

Swinstead,  Felix  Gerald,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  June  25,  1880;  pupil  of  Matthay 
and  F.  Corber  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  has 
written  light  piano  pieces,  and  easy  instruction  pieces 
and  studies. 

Swiss  Music  Society,  an  organization  that  sponsors 
annual  music  festivals  in  Switzerland,  founded  at  Lu- 
cerne in  1808. 

Swiss  Music-Teachers'  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion for  raising  the  standard  of  musical  instruction  in 
Switzerland,  founded  at  Zurich  in  1913. 

Swiss  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Musical. 

Swiss  Musicians'  Society,  an  organizaion  to  pro- 
mote the  performance  and  publication  of  the  works  of 
Swiss  composers,  founded  in  1900. 

Swiss  Society  for  Performing  Rights,  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  legal  protection  of  composers,  authors  and 
publishers,  founded  at  Olten  in  1924. 

Swoboda  (Svoboda),  Adalbert  Viktor,  Polish  ed- 
itor of  a  music  journal  and  historian  qf  music,  born 
Prague,  Jan.  26,  1828;  died  Munich,  May  19,  1902; 
pupil  of  his  father,  August  Swoboda.  He  founded  and 
edited  the  Stuttgart  "Neue  Musikzeitung"  and  wrote  an 
Illustrated  History  of  Music. 

Swoboda  (Svoboda),  Alma,  Czech  alto  and  sing- 
ing teacher  of  Prague,  born  Dec.  6,  1863. 

Swoboda  (Svoboda),  August,  Bohemian  band 
leader,  music  teacher,  composer  of  guitar  compositions 
and  writer  on  music,  born  in  1787;  died  Prague,  May 
17,  1856.  He  published  works  on  harmony  and  instru- 
mentation and  the  general  theory  of  music. 

Swoboda  (Svoboda),  Josef,  German  teacher,  or- 
ganist and  composer  for  the  zither,  born  Konitz,  May 
29,  1867. 

Sychra,  Josef  Cyril,  Czechoslovakian  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Usti,  near  Orlici,  Mar.  12,  1859 ;  died 
in  1935.  He  composed  thirty  masses  and  other  church 
music  and  the  oratorios,  Messiah  and  Golgotha. 

Sydenham,  Edwin  A.,  English  composer,  born  in 
Somerset  in  1847 1  died  in  l89I- 

Sykes,  Susan,  see  Sunderland,  Mrs. 

Sykora,  Bogumil,  Russian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Glinsk,  Jan.  15,  1890;  pupil  of  F.  von  Mu- 
lert  at  the  Imperial  Music  Academy  at  Kieff  and  of  J. 
Klengel  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Leipzig  in  1911  and  toured  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Russia.  His  American  debut  took  place  in  New 


York  in  1916.    His  compositions  include  music  for  'cello 
and  piano,  sonatas  and  a  'cello  concerto. 

Sylva,  Eloi,  Belgian  tenor,  born  Segradsbergen,  Nov. 
29,  1847 ;  member  of  the  Berlin  Court  Opera. 

Sylvestre,  Frangois  Xavier,  French  composer,  born 
at  Lacoste  in  1793,  died  Aix,  July  27,  1856.  He  wrote 
four  masses  with  orchestra,  motets  and  other  church 
music. 

Sylvestre,  Louis,  inventor  of  the  okarina,  born  in 
1830;  died  Camisano,  Mar.  1927. 
Sym.,  abbreviation  for  Symphony. 
Sympathetic.  An  acoustical  phenomenon  which  con- 
sists of  a  tone  producing  body  being  sounded  by  vibra- 
tions which  have  been  conducted  to  it  by  air  or  other 
connecting  means  from  another  sound  producing  body. 
An  example  may  be  found  in  the  viola  d'amore  which, 
in  addition  to  its  regular  set  of  strings,  had  a  set  of 
sympathetic  strings  under  the  fingerboard;  the  latter 
were  tuned  to  the  chord  of  D  major,  and  vibrated 
whenever  the  chord  of  D  major  was  played  on  the  upper 
set. 

Sympathetic  strings,  see  Sympathetic. 
Symphoneta  (Lat),  polyphony;  polyphonic  writing. 
Symphonia,  (i)  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  an 
instrument  capable  of  many  simultaneous  sounds,  such 
as  the  bagpipe  or  virginal;  (2)  a  term  in  medieval  mu- 
sic in  the  same  sense  as  consonance  or  concord;  (3) 
a  symphony. 

Symphonic  Dances,  an  orchestral  work  by  Edvard 
Grieg.  This  set  of  four  dances,  based  upon  Norwegian 
folk  tunes,  was  published  in  1898,  dedicated  to  Arthur 
de  Greef .  Its  first  performance  in  America  was  con- 
ducted by  Theodore  Thomas  at  a  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  on  Feb.  18,  1899.  Grieg  said  of  these 
dances:  "In  style  and  form  I  belong  to  the  German 
romantic  school  of  Schumann,  but  I  have  also  imbibed 
much  from  the  source  of  national  music,  i.e.,  I  have 
made  use  of  the  rich  treasures  of  Norwegian  folk  melo- 
dies." 

Symphonic  Ode,  a  symphonic  composition  combin- 
ing chorus  and  orchestra;  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony belongs  in  this  class. 

Symphonic  Poem,  a  name  first  used  by  Franz  Liszt 
as  the  title  for  an  orchestral  work  of  symphonic  pro- 
portions, but  in  one  movement  only.  One  or  more 
themes  are  developed  at  great  length  in  free  style;  the 
purpose  is  usually  to  paint  a  picture  in  music  of  some 
historical  or  fanciful  subject  along  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "program"  lines.  Many  composers,  among 
them  Debussy,  Dukas,  Liadow,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Saint-Saens,  Scriabin,  Sibelius,  Richard 
Strauss  and  Tschaikowsky,  have  written  in  this  form. 
The  term  tone  poem  is  also  frequently  applied  to  works 
in  this  form. 

Symphonic  Variations,  a  work  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra by  Cesar  Franck,  composed  in  1885,  but  not 
published  until  1893,  three  years  after  his  death.    The 
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pianist,  Louis  Diemer,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated, 
first  interpreted  it  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
de  la  Musique  in  Paris  on  May  I,  1885.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  Mar.  7,  1898,  at  a  concert  in  honor  of  Alex- 
andre  Guilmant  and  Raoul  Pugno,  famous  French  pi- 
anist, who  played  the  solo  piano  part. 

Symphonic  Concertante,  a  form  in  which  a  general 
symphonic  plan  is  followed,  but  with  solo  passages  for 
one  or  more  instruments ;  it  was  much  used  by  Delphin 
Alard  and  other  French  composers  in  works  for  two 
violins. 

Symphonic  Espagnole,  a  work  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra by  fidouard  Lalo,  first  played  at  the  concert 
of  the  Association  Artistique  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris 
on  Feb.  7,  1875.  The  solo  violin  was  played  by  Pablo 
de  Sarasate  (to  whom  it  is  dedicated)  and  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Edouard  Colonne.  It  was  first  performed  in 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  records  show,  by  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Feb.  1890. 

Symphonion.  (i)  A  piano  having  a  harmonium  at- 
tachment invented  in  1839  by  Friedrich  Kaufmann  of 
Dresden,  and  considered  the  forerunner  of  the  orches- 
trion. (2)  A  type  of  music  box  in  which  studs  on  small 
wheels  are  rotated  by  projecting  points  on  a  metal  disk 
resembling  a  phonograph  record. 

Symphoniste  (Fr.),  a  composer  of  symphonic  mu- 
sic ;  a  member  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 

Symphony,  a  term  originally  used  as  the  title  of  an 
instrumental  passage  in  an  extended  work,  such  as  an 
opera;  the  overture  was  also  called  by  this  title.  By 
degrees  the  term  was  applied  to  orchestral  works  in 
three  movements ;  about  1750,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
classical  period,  it  was  restricted  to  works  in  sonata 
form  for  orchestra.  A  list  of  famous  composers  who 
have  written  in  this  form  includes,  Sammartini,  Stamitz, 
Cannabich,  Gossec,  Gretry,  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky,  Dvorak, 
Sibelius,  Berlioz,  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  d'Indyj  Smetana, 
Raff,  Bruckner,  Rubinstein,  Goldmark,  Bruch,  Rhein- 
berger,  Parry,  Chausson,  Elgar,  Mahler,  Richard 
Strauss,  Glazounoff,  Scriabin,  Vaughan-Williams, 
Reger,  Schonberg,  Bloch,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky, 
Prokofieff  and  Szymanouski.  American  composers  in- 
clude Fry,  Bristow,  Paine,  Gilchrist,  Chadwick, 
Strong,  Schoenfeld,  Kelley,  MacDowell,  Parker,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A.  Beach,  Hadley,  Converse,  Eduard  Burlingame 
Hill,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  David  Stanley  Smith,  Eric 
De  Lamarter  and  Howard  Hanson.  An  interesting  list 
of  symphonies  by  the  younger  group  of  American  com- 
posers will  be  found  in  Composers  of  America  (1938) 
by  Claire  Reis. 

Symphony  in  C  Major,  an  orchestral  work  by  Franz 
Schubert.  This  symphony,  Schubert's  last  work  of  this 
character,  was  completed  in  Vienna  Mar.  1828  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  Vienna 
for  performance.  At  its  first  rehearsal,  members  of 
the  orchestra  pronounced  it  not  only  too  long,  but  too 
difficult;  however,  the  manuscript  score  remained  with 
the  Gesellschaft.  Ten  years  later,  Robert  Schumann  met 
Schubert's  brother,  Ferdinand,  while  on  a  visit  to  Vi- 
enna ;  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscript  in  Ferdinand's 
possession  created  such  a  deep  impression  that  he  took 
it  back  to  Leipzig.  The  first  performance  in  the 
Gewandhaus  on  Mar.  21,  1839,  conducted  by  Mendels- 
sohn, created  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  its 
hearers.  The  work  was  published  in  score  and  parts 
in  Feb.  1850.  The  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
wrote:  "The  applause  was  repeatedly  loud,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  work  lasted  for  five  minutes  less 
than  an  hour." 

Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air,  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra by  Vincent  d'Indy.  Symphonie  cevenole,  often 
called  Symphonie  sur  un  chant  montagnard  fran$ais, 
was  composed  in  1886  and  first  'performed  at  the 
Lamoureux  Concerts  in  1887.  The  piano  is  used  both 
as  an  orchestral  and  a  solo  instrument. 

Sympson,  see  Simpson. 

Syncopation.  The  shifting  of  the  regular  strong  ac- 
cents in  a  measure  to  the  weaker  ones;  for  such  an 
effect  a  tone  may  begin  on  an  unaccented  beat  and 
continue  through  the  following  accented  beat,  or  it 
may  begin  on  the  last  half  of  a  beat  and  continue  it 
through  the  first  half  of  the  next  beat.  Schumann  fre- 
quently made  use  of  syncopation ;  it  is  the  feature  of  all 
forms  of  jazz  in  America. 

Synge,  Mary  Helena,  igth  century  Irish  composer, 
born  at  Parsonstown;  pupil  at  the  Brussels  Conserv- 
atory. Her  compositions  include  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  vocal  trios.  , 

Synkope  (Gen),  syncopation. 

Syracuse  (New  York),  a  city  which  is  musically  im- 
portant for  its  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Andre  Polah,  its  series  of  artist  concerts  sponsored 
by  the  Syracuse  Civic  Music  Association,  and  its  choral 
organizations,  including  the  Syracuse  University  Cho- 
rus, Hendricks  Chapel  Choir,  Women's  Glee  Club  of 
Syracuse  University,  Liederkranz  and  American  Legion 
Chorus. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Pine  Arts,  Amer- 
ican college  situated  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1873  and  is  an  accredited  subdivision  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  having  a  School  of  Music  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  three  hundred.  The  dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  is  Harold  L.  Butler;  the  faculty  num- 
bers twenty-eight.  The  school  gives  courses  leading  to 
musical  degrees  in  the  history  of  music,  theoretical  and 
applied  music  and  music  education.  The  music  library 
contains  1000  books,  176  scores  and  noo  phonograph 
records.  Student  musical  organizations  and  clubs  in- 
clude a  chorus  of  over  two  hundred  voices,  a  sixty-three- 
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piece  orchestra,  men's  and  women's  Glee  Clubs,  a  super- 
visors' chorus,  a  band  and  a  choir. 

Syren,  an  instrument  used  to  record  the  vibration 
numbers  of  musical  tones. 

Syrian  Church  Music.  The  music  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  which  was  developed  after  the  Palestinian 
model,  flourished  between  the  3rd  and  7th  centuries. 
Its  influence  was  felt  throughout  Europe,  even  in  Italy 
and  Southern  France.  The  two  .most  important  musi- 
cal forms  of  the  sacred  songs  were  the  Madrescha,  a 
choral  song  with  didactic  text,  and  the  Sogitha,  a  hymn. 
The  foremost  writers  of  hymn  texts  were  Aphrem, 
Narsai,  and  Sakubh  of  Serugh.  For  further  informa- 
tion see  the  following  works :  J.  Jeannin,  J.  Pujade,  and 
A.  Chibas-Lasalle,  Melodies  liturgiques  syriennes  et 
chaldeennes  (3  vols.,  1922)  ;  A.  Baumstark,  Die  christ- 
lichen  Literaturen  des  Orients;  and  Narsai,  Syrische 
Wechsellieder. 

Syrinx,  see  Pandean  pipe. 

Syrmen,  Maddaleha  Laura,  see  Sinnan,  Madda- 
lena  Laura. 

System,  the  staves  that  are  braced  together  for  the 
score  of  a  musical  composition ;  3,  piano  composition  re- 
quires two  staves,  an  organ  work  three  staves,  a  string 
quartet  four  staves  and  an  orchestral  work  as  many 
staves  as  different  types  of  instruments. 

Sythole,  see  Citole. 

Syvarth,  Hugo,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Oldenburg,  July  29,  1872;  died  Breslau,  Apr.  2, 

1933- 

Szabados,  Bela,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Buda- 
pest, June  3,  1867;  died  Sept.  15,  1936;  pupil  in  com- 
position of  R.  Volkmann  and  H.  Koessler.  Since  1927 
he  has  been  director  of  the  National  Conservatories  of 
Budapest.  His  compositions  include  several  operas,  a 
Singspiel,  operettas,  songs,  male  choruses  and  a  good 
deal  of  chamber  music. 

Szabados,  Karl,  Hungarian  operatic  composer,  born 
in  1860;  died  in  1891. 

Szabo,  Franz,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Budapest, 
Dec.  27,  1902;  pupil  of  Kodaly  at  the  Budapest  Con- 
servatory. He  has  lived  in  Russia  since  1932.  His 
works  include  chamber  music,  a  song  symphony,  The 
Collective  Farm  Suite  and  a  number  of  songs. 

Szabolcsi,  Benedikt,  Hungarian  musicologist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Budapest,  Aug.  2,  1899.  He  has 
written  on  Benedetti,  Saracini,  early  Hungarian  music 
and  Mozart  and  has  been  assistant  editor  of  a  music 
journal  and  co-editor  of  a  music  lexicon. 

Szadek,  Thomas,  i6th  to  I7th  century  Polish  com- 
poser of  masses,  one  of  which  was  included  in  Joseph 
Surczyfiski's  collection. 

Szajerowna,  Jadwiga,  see  Sari,  Ada. 

Szalowski,  Antoni,  contemporary  Polish  pianist  and 
composer. 


Szamotulczyk  (Schamotulski,  Schamotulinus), 
Waclav  (Wenzel),  Polish  composer,  born  at  Samter 
about  1525;  died  at  Krakow  in  1572.  He  composed 
sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Szantho,  Enid,  contemporary  Hungarian-Irish  con- 
tralto, born  Budapest;  pupil  at  the  Budapest  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  and  Dramatic  Arts.  She  has  sung  at 
the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  and 
Covent  Garden  in  London  and  was  engaged  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  during  the 
1937-38  season.  She  is  also  a  distinguished  concert 
and  recital  singer,  has  toured  in  the  United  States  and 
has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Szanto,  Theodor,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  June  3,  1877;  died  Budapest,  Jan.  7, 
1934;  pupil  of  Dachs  and  Fuchs  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory, of  K.  Chovan  and  Koessler  at  the  Royal 
High  School  for  Music,  Budapest,  and  of  Busoni  in 
Berlin.  He  gave  concerts  in  Germany  from  1901-04. 
In  1911  he  was  pianist  with  the  Colonne  and  Conserv- 
atory Orchestras  at  the  Liszt  Festival  in  Paris.  Delius 
dedicated  to  him  his  piano  concerto.  He  has  played  in 
England,  Germany  and  Hungary.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  violin  sonata  in  Hungarian  style  and  piano 
pieces. 

Szarvady,  Wilhelmine  Clauss-,  see  Clauss-Szar- 
vady,  Wilhelmine. 

Szarzynski,  Stanislaw  Sylvester,  early  i8th  cen- 
tury Polish  composer  of  church  music. 

Szczepanowski,  Stanislaw,  Polish  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  at  Krakow  in  1814;  pupil  of  Horecki  in 
Edinburgh  and  of  Fernando  Sor  in  Paris.  He  toured 
Scotland  and  England  and  received  high  praise  for  vir- 
tuosity from  Chopin  and .  Liszt  in  Paris.  He  wrote 
brilliant  guitar  pieces,  some  of  them  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, especially  Introduction  and  Variations,  on  a  theme 
by  Sor,  for  the  left  hand  alone. 

Szegheo,  Janos,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Apr.  28,  1898;  died  there,  Feb.  15, 
1930.  He  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Szekely,  Imre  (Emeric),  Hungarian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Matyasfalva,  May  8,  1823 ;  died  Buda- 
pest, Apr.  1887.  He  studied  and  taught  in  Budapest, 
lived  in  Paris,  London  and  Hamburg  and  wrote  works 
including  Hungarian  fantasias  on  national  airs,  con- 
certos, etudes,  orchestral  works  and  string  ensembles. 
.  Szekely,  Zoltan,  Hungarian  concert  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Kocs,  Dec.  8,  1903 ;  pupil  in  composition 
of  Kodaly.  His  chamber  music  compositions  include  a 
sonata  for  violin  solo  and  a  duo  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello. 

Szelessy,  Hans  Breiter-,  see  Breiter-Sselessy,  Hans. 
Szeligowski,  Tadeusz,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Sept.  13,  1896;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  orchestral  works. 
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piece  orchestra,  men's  and  women's  Glee  Clubs,  a  super- 
visors' chorus,  a  band  and  a  choir. 

Syren,  an  instrument  used  to  record  the  vibration 
numbers  of  musical  tones. 

Syrian  Church  Music.  The  music  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  which  was  developed  after  the  Palestinian 
model,  flourished  between  the  3rd  and  7th  centuries. 
Its  influence  was  felt  throughout  Europe,  even  in  Italy 
and  Southern  France.  The  two  .most  important  musi- 
cal forms  of  the  sacred  songs  were  the  Madrescha,  a 
choral  song  with  didactic  text,  and  the  Sogitha,  a  hymn. 
The  foremost  writers  of  hymn  texts  were  Aphrem, 
Narsai,  and  Sakubh  of  Serugh.  For  further  informa- 
tion see  the  following  works:  J.  Jeannin,  J.  Pujade,  and 
A.  Chibas-Lasalle,  Melodies  liturgiques  syriennes  et 
chaldeennes  (3  vols.,  1922)  ;  A.  Baumstark,  Die  christ- 
lichen  Literaturen  des  Orients;  and  Narsai,  Syrische 
Wechsellieder. 

Syrinx,  see  Pandean  pipe. 

Syrmen,  Maddaleha  Laura,  see  Sinnan,  Madda- 
lena  Laura. 

System,  the  staves  that  are  braced  together  for  the 
score  of  a  musical  composition ;  3.  piano  composition  re- 
quires two  staves,  an  organ  work  three  staves,  a  string 
quartet  four  staves  and  an  orchestral  work  as  many 
staves  as  different  types  of  instruments. 

Sythole,  see  Citole. 

Syvarth,  Hugo,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Oldenburg,  July  29,  1872;  died  Breslau,  Apr.  2, 
1933- 

Szabados,  Bela,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Buda- 
pest, June  3,  1867;  died  Sept.  15,  1936;  pupil  in  com- 
position of  R.  Volkmann  and  H.  Koessler.  Since  1927 
he  has  been  director  of  the  National  Conservatories  of 
Budapest.  His  compositions  include  several  operas,  a 
Singspiel,  operettas,  songs,  male  choruses  and  a  good 
deal  of  chamber  music. 

Szabados,  Karl,  Hungarian  operatic  composer,  born 
in  1860;  died  in  1891. 

Szabo,  Franz,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Budapest, 
Dec.  27,  1902;  pupil  of  Kodaly  at  the  Budapest  Con- 
servatory, He  has  lived  in  Russia  since  1932.  His 
works  include  chamber  music,  a  song  symphony,  The 
Collective  Farm  Suite  and  a  number  of  songs. 

Szabolcsi,  Benedikt,  Hungarian  musicologist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Budapest,  Aug.  2,  1899.  He  has 
written  on  Benedetti,  Saracini,  early  Hungarian  music 
and  Mozart  and  has  been  assistant  editor  of  a  music 
journal  and  co-editor  of  a  music  lexicon. 

Szadek,  Thomas,  i6th  to  I7th  century  Polish  com- 
poser of  masses,  one  of  which  was  included  in  Joseph 
Surczynski's  collection.  : 

Szajerowna,  Jadwiga,  see  Sari,  Ada. 

Szaiowski,  Antoni,  contemporary  Polish  pianist  and 
composer. 
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Szamotulczyk  (Schamotulski,  Schamotulinus) , 
Waclav  (Wenzel),  Polish  composer,  born  at  Samter 
about  1525;  died  at  Krakow  in  1572.  He  composed 
sacred  and  secular  vocal  works. 

Szantho,  Enid,  contemporary  Hungarian-Irish  con- 
tralto, born  Budapest;  pupil  at  the  Budapest  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  and  Dramatic  Arts.  She  has  sung  at 
the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  Bayreuth  Festivals  and 
Covent  Garden  in  London  and  was  engaged  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  during  the 
1 937"38  season.  She  is  also  a  distinguished  concert 
and  recital  singer,  has  toured  in  the  United  States  and 
has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Szanto,  Theodor,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  June  3,  1877;  died  Budapest,  Jan.  7, 
1934;  pupil  of  Dachs  and  Fuchs  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory, of  K.  Chovan  and  Koessler  at  the  Royal 
High  School  for  Music,  Budapest,  and  of  Busoni  in 
Berlin.  He  gave  concerts  in  Germany  from  1901-04. 
In  1911  he  was  pianist  with  the  Colonne  and  Conserv- 
atory Orchestras  at  the  Liszt  Festival  in  Paris.  Delius 
dedicated  to  him  his  piano  concerto.  He  has  played  in 
England,  Germany  and  Hungary.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  violin  sonata  in  Hungarian  style  and  piano 
pieces. 

Szarvady,  Wilhelmine  Clauss-,  see  Clauss-Szar- 
vady,  Wilhelmine. 

Szarzynski,  Stanislaw  Sylvester,  early  i8th  cen- 
tury Polish  composer  of  church  music. 

Szczepanowski,  Stanislaw,  Polish  guitarist  and 
composer,  born  at  Krakow  in  1814;  pupil  of  Horecki  in 
Edinburgh  and  of  Fernando  Sor  in  Paris.  He  toured 
Scotland  and  England  and  received  high  praise  for  vir- 
tuosity from  Chopin  and  Liszt  in  Paris.  He  wrote 
brilliant  guitar  pieces,  some  of  them  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, especially  Introduction  and  Variations,  on  a  theme 
by  Sor,  for  the  left  hand  alone. 

Szegheo,  Janos,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Apr.  28,  1898;  died  there,  Feb.  15, 
1930.  He  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Szekely,  Imre  (Emeric),  Hungarian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Matyasfalva,  May  8,  1823 ;  died  Buda- 
pest, Apr.  1887.  He  studied  and  taught  in  Budapest, 
lived  in  Paris,  London  and  Hamburg  and  wrote  works 
including  Hungarian  fantasias  on  national  airs,  con- 
certos, etudes,  orchestral  works  and  string  ensembles. 
!.  Szekely,  Zoltan,  Hungarian  concert  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Kocs,  Dec.  8,  1903 ;  pupil  in  composition 
of  Kodaly.  His  chamber  music  compositions  include  a 
sonata  for  violin  solo  and  a  duo  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello. 

Szelessy,  Hans  Breiter-,  see  Breiter-Szelessy,  Hans. 

Szeligowski,  Tadeusz,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Sept.  13,  1896;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  orchestral  works. 
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Szell,  Georg,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Budapest,  June  7,  1897 ;  pupil  of  Mandyczeuski,  J.  B. 
Forster  and  R.  Robert.  He  attained  fame  as  a  pianist 
and  composer  in  Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden  and  London 
at  the  age  of  ten.  He  has  conducted  opera  in  Germany 
and  at  Prague  and  composed  orchestral  and  piano 
works. 

Szeluta,  Apolinary,  Polish  composer,  born  in  1884 ; 
pupil  of  Naskowski  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  and  of 
Karol  Szymanowski  and  Rozychi.  He  has  composed 
an  opera,  a  number  of  songs,  several  sonatas  and  smaller 
works  for  piano. 

Szendrei,  Aladar  (Alfred),  Hungarian  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Budapest,  Feb.  29,  1884.  He  has 
conducted  many  of  the  leading  orchestras  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in"  America.  His  compositions  include  a 
Stabat  Mater,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  an  opera, 
Der  turkisenblaue  Garten,  and  songs  and  choruses. 

Szendy,  Arpad,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Szarvas, 
Aug.  n,  1863;  died  Budapest,  Sept.  10,  1922;  pupil  of 
Gobbi  and  Kossler  in  Budapest  and  of  Liszt ;  teacher  of 
piano  in  the  Budapest  Conservatory.  He  composed 
operas,  chamber  music  and  a  Hungarian  opera. 

Szenkar,  Alexander  Michele,  Hungarian  theater 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Budapest,  Oct.  24,  1897. 
His  works  include  stage  music,  an  orchestral  suite, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 

Szenkar,  Eugen,  Hungarian  operatic  and  orchestral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Budapest,  Apr.  9,  1891. 
He  has  composed  an  'orchestral  suite,  an  overture,  a 
string  quartet,  a  piano  spnata  and  songs. 

Szepessy,  Bela,  Hungarian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Budapest  in  1856.  He  worked  at  London,  where  he 
created  instruments  modeled  after  those  of  the  Cremona 
makers  and  possessing  good  tone  qualities. 

Szeprio,  Giuseppe,  Count  Contin  de  Castel,  Italian 
violinist,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Venice  in  1835  ; 
died  London,  Dec.  30,  1899.  He  played  in  public  at 
eleven,  and  at  fifteen  .gave  a  performance  of  a  violin 
concerto  of  his  own  composition.  He  then  studied  with 
Mayseder  and  Eckert  in  Vienna,  and  later  became  di- 
rector of  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello  in  Venice.  The 
loss  of  his  fortune  drove  him  to  London,  where  he  be- 
came a  violinist  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  His  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  a  cantata,  five  violin  con- 
certos, a  concerto  for  four  violins,  and  many  solo  pieces 
for  the  violin. 

Szigeti,  Joseph,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Budapest, 
Sept.  5, 1892.  He  studied  at  the  Budapest  Royal  Acad- 
emy with  Hubay,  and  made  his  professional  debut  when 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  was  followed  by  ex- 
tensive tours  throughout  Europe  and  England,  an  ap- 
pointment as  Marteau's  successor  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
servatory and  in  recent  years  numerous  engagements 
in  the  United  States  with  the  leading  symphony  or- 
chestras. He  has  done  much  to  popularize  modern  conj- 
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positions,  as  well  as  giving  masterly  interpretatior 
the  classic  works. 

Szikra,  Lajos,  Hungarian  violinist  and  comp 
born  Ujvidek,  Nov.  29,  1899;  pupil  of  Hubay,  F 
and  Kodaly.  His  works  include  stage  music  and  -\ 
pieces. 

Szirmai,  Albert,  Hungarian  composer,  born  I 
pest,  July  2,  1880.  He  has  composed  operettas,  d; 
and  chansons. 

Szopelka,  an  oboe  used  in  southern  Russia,  and 
ilar  to  the  zurna,  which  is  used  in  the  Eastern  se< 
It  is  made  of  elder  wood,  is  fifteen  inches  in  lengtl 
has  a  brass  mouthpiece  and  fifteen  finger  hole 
which  eight  are  large  and  seven  small. 

Szopski,  Felicjan,  Polish  teacher,  music  criti< 
editor,  born  Galicia,  June  5,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Zelens 
Urban  at  Berlin,  at  the  Cracow  Conservatory  a 
Warsaw,  where  he  was  also  a  music  critic ;  music 
viser  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1918.  H 
done  important  work  in  editing  folk  songs.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  an  opera,  The  . 
produced  in  1916. 

Szostakowitsch,  Dmitri,  Russian  composei 
Shostakovitch,  Dmitri.'  „ 

Szotojanovits,  Eugen,  Hungarian  compolse: 
Stojanovits,  Eugen. 

Szpanowski,  Franz  von,  Polish  violin  virtuoi 
composer,  born  .Warsaw,  Mar.  30,  1892;  pu 
Joachim  and  Kodaly.  He  has  composed  ore! 
pieces,  two  violin  concertos,  violin  pieces  and  so 

Sztaray,  Countess  Margit,  igth  century  Polisl 
poser.  Her  compositions  include  a  choral,  Ave  . 
with  organ- accompaniment. 

Sztojanovics,  Eugen,  see  Stojanovits,  Eugen 

Szudolski,  Marius,  Austrian  piano  teache 
composer,  born  Vienna,  June  24,  1879.  His  wo: 
elude  piano  pieces,  an  opera  and  songs. 

Szulc,  Bronislaw,  Polish  hornist  and  compose: 
Warsaw,  Dec.  24,  1881.  He  has  been  a  mem 
several  of  the  leading  orchestras  in  Poland,  Ge 
and  England.  His  compositions  include  sym 
poems  and  shorter  works  for  violin  and  for  *cell< 

Szulc,  Joseph,  Polish  composer,  born  Warsaw 
19,  1875.  His  compositions  include  operettas,  a 
a  violin  sonata,  violin  pieces,  'cello  pieces,  a  piano 
and  other  piano  works  and  many  songs. 

Szumowska-Adamowska,  Antoinette,  Polis 
ist,  born  Lublin,  Feb.  22,  1868;  pupil  of  Strol 
Michalowski  at  the/Warsaw  Conservatory  and  c 
erewski  in  Paris.  She  made  her  debut  in  recita 
Salle  firard,  Paris, 'in  1891.  She  appeared  in 
and  with  orchestras  in  London,  Paris,  New  Y< 
Boston  and  has  done  some  ensemble  playing 
married  the  violinist  Joseph  Adamowski  in  i8< 
with  him  and  his  .brother,  Timothee  Adai 
founded  the  Adamowski  Trio.  Died  Aug.  i£ 
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Szyll  Taund,  Eugen  von,  see  Taund,  Eugen  von 
Ssyll. 

Szymansowka,  Marie  (nee  Wolowska),  Polish 
pianist  and  composer,  born  in  Poland  about  1/90;  died 
St.  Petersburg  in  Aug.  1831 ;  pupil  of  John  Field  at 
Moscow.  She  toured  in  Germany,  France  and  England 
and  became  court  pianist  at  St.  Petersburg.  She  is  best 
known  for  the  infatuation  she  inspired  in  Goethe,  who 
knew  her  as  early  as  1821,  and  who  praised  her  above 
Hummel.  She  inspired  Goethe's  poem  Aussohnung  in 
his  Trilogie  der  Leidenschaft.  Her  compositions  are 
mostly  for  piano  and  include  mazurkas  and  a  nocturne 
Le  murmure,  which  was  praised  by  Schumann. 

Szymanowska-Korwin,  Stanislawa,  Polish  singer, 
born  in  the  Ukraine  in  1889;  pupil  of  Z.  Kozlowska  in 
Lemberg;  sister  of  the  composer,  Karol  Szymanowski, 
whose  songs  she  interpreted. 

Szymanowski,  Karol,  Polish  composer,  born  Ty- 
moszowska,  Sept.  21,  1883;  died  Zakopane,  Mar.  29, 
1937.  He  studied  with  Sigismund  Noskouski  at  War- 
saw from  1901  to  1904,  also  composing  piano  pieces 
evidencing  an  amazing  degree  of  creative  talent.  While 
at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Gregor  Fitelburg,  the  result  being  that  a  society 
called  "Young  Poland  in  Music"  was  organized  to 
further  the  interests  of  Polish  composers.  After  some 


time  spent  at  Berlin  in  study,  Szymanowski  retired  to 
his  estate,  and  devoted  himself  to  composition ;  in  1917 
his  property  was  confiscated  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  but  finally  escaped  to  Warsaw,  where  he  was 
entirely  without  funds  although  his  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser had  become  international.  In  1921  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  Leopold  Stokowski  introduced  many 
of  his  works.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Po- 
land to  become  professor  of  composition  and  director 
of  the  State  Conservatory  at  Warsaw.  One  of  his  chief 
works  is  the  ballet,  •Harnasie,  in  which  he  has  employed 
folk  tunes  sung  by  the  "Harnasie"  who  live  in  the 
Tatra  Mountains.  His  Symphonic  Concerfante  for 
piano  and  orchestra  was  first  heard  at  Warsaw  in  1933 
with  Georg  Fitelberg  conducting  the  Warsaw  Philhar- 
monic. Other  orchestral  works  include  three  sym- 
phonies, the  symphonic  poem  Penthesilea;  also  inci- 
dental music  for  one  of  Moliere'-s  comedies  and  two 
operas,  Hagith  and  King  Roger.  Among  his  choral 
works  are  Demeter,  Agave  and  a  Stabat  Mater;  the 
latter  was  given  in  1931  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
New  York.  A  string  quartet  and  sonatas  for  piano 
and  for  violin  are  among  his  most  important  chamber 
music  compositions.  His  Myths  for  violin  and  piano 
consisting  of  three  separate  selections,  The  Fountains 
of  Arethusa,  Narcissus,  Dryads  and  Pan,  is  possibly 
his  best  known  work ;  it  is  frequently  played  in  recital. 


T  abbreviation  for  Tenor. 
.    Taballo  (It.),  kettle-drum;  timpani. 

Tabanelli,  Nicola,  Italian  writer  on  music,  born 
Ravenna,  Mar.  27,  1876. 

Tabarro,  II  (The  Cloak),  grand  opera  in  one  act, 
libretto  by  Giuseppe  Adami,  music  by  Giacomo  Puccini, 
first  produced  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  Dec.  14,  1918.  The  story  is :  Tinea  and  Luigi 
are  both  leaving  Michele's  boat  on  which  they  have  been 
wbrking.  Luigi,  the  lover  of  Michele's  wife  Giorgetta, 
has  planned  to  meet  her  that  evening;  when  she  lights 
a  match,  he  will  come  aboard  the  barge.  Michele  re- 
proaches Giorgetta  for  her  coldness ;  she  complains  of 
being  tired  and  goes  down  into  the  cabin  while  Michele 
remains  on  deck.  Taking  out  his  pipe  he  lights  a  match ; 
Luigi,  mistaking  it  for  Giorgetta's  signal,  climbs  aboard. 
Michele  strangles  him,  and  puts  his  coat  over  the  body 
&o  that  when  Giorgetta  comes  up  from  the  cabin,  she 
finds  her  husband  sitting  calmly  smoking  his  pipe. 
Being  suspicious,  she  recalls  to  Michele  how  she  used 
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to  snuggle  beneath  his  coat;  Michele  then  tears  the 
coat  from  Luigi's  body  and  throws  her  down  repeatedly 
on  the  corpse. 

Tabbalat,  an  Arabian  hand  drum  with  shallow  body, 
slung  from  the  neck.  It  is  also  known  as  a  tabl-shamee 
and,  when  used  in  a  pair,  as  tabbalat  arrakeb. 

Tabbernal,  Bernard,  Dutch  pianist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Delft,  Jan.  27,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Godowsky. 

Tabla-taranga,  twelve  small  Hindu  drums  played 
with  the  fingers  and  hands. 

Tablature  (from  the  Latin  tabula,  a  table).  The 
name  used  by  the  Meistersingers  for  their  list  of  rules 
governing  song  and  poetry.  The  more  general  use  of 
the  word  is  its  application  to  a  system  which  employed 
letters,  numbers  and  other  signs  to  indicate  musical 
sounds  for  instruments  such  as  the  lute,  used  from  the 
1 5th  to  i8th  centuries.  Tablature  differed  from  nota- 
tion in  that  the  latter  required  but  one  sign  to  indicate 
both  pitch  and  time  value.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
tablature;  the  first  used  signs  to  indicate  the  musical 
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tone  for  the  clavier  and  the  organ.  This  system  was 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  Germany.  It  involved 
the  use  of  letters  to  designate  the  location  of  a  note 
in  the  great,  small,  one-line,  etc.  octave;  the  time  was 
given  by  a  separate  sign  above  the  letter.  The  second 
kind  was  used  to  indicate  the  frets  on  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, or  the  hole  of  a  wind  instrument  where  the  fingers 
should  be  placed  to  make  the  correct  tone.  This  system 
was  used  for  many  instruments  without  frets,  such  as 
the  lute  and  the  German  lute,  for  which  a  tablature 
without  lines  was  invented  by  the  blind  musician,  Con- 
rad Paumann.  Eventually  this  system  gave  way  to  the 
French  tablature,  generally  acknowledged  the  best  form ; 
it  was  universally  adapted  except  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
where  the  Italian  tablature  was  in  use.  The  French 
system  had  five  lines  at  first,  later  six,  which  represented 
the  strings  of  the  lute,  the  highest  string  being  the 
top  line,  the  lowest  string  the  bottom  line,  while  the 
Italian  system  reversed  the  line  order.  The  French 
tablature,  which  was  the  older  of  the  two,  used  letters 
to  indicate  the  notes,  while  numbers  were  used  in  the 
Italian  method.  Books  of  music  in  tablature  were 
printed  from  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century  until 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

Tab'l  bel'edee,  a  Turkish  drum  with  a  cylindrical 
shell. 

Tabl  el  musihhir,  an  Egyptian  drum  used  for  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  by  dervishes  to  accompany  their 
dances.  This  instrument  is  also  known  as  the  bas. 

Tabl-Shamee,  another  name  for  the  Arabian  drum 
called  tabbalat. 

Tabor  (taborine,  taboret,  tabret),  a  small  drum 
shaped  like  a  tambourine,  but  without  jingles ;  it  hung 
from  a  strap  placed  around  the  performer's  neck.  The 
player  beat  on  it  with  one  hand,  and  played  a  pipe  or 
flageolet  with  the  other. 

Taboret,  taborine,  tabret,  see  Tabor. 
Taborowski,  Stanislav,  Russian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Krzemienica  in  1830;  student  at  Odessa 
and  at  the  St.  Petersburg  University.  He  toured  in 
Poland -and  South  Russia,  resumed  his  studies  with 
Leonard  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  appeared  as 
a  virtuoso  at  St  Petersburg,  at  Moscow  and  in  Ger- 
many. 

Tabourot,  Jean,  see  Arbeau,  Jean. 
Tabrar,  Joseph,  English  song  composer,  born  in 
1858;  died  London,  Aug.  22,  1931. 

Tacchinardi,  Alberto,  contemporary  musical  the- 
orist, who  has  published  works  on  acoustics  and  rhythm. 
Tacchinardi,  Clelia,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  Flor- 
ence, Mar.  16,  1893;  daughter  of  the  composer  Guido 
Tacchinardi ;  pupil  of  L.  Broglio  at  the  Institute  Musi- 
cale  in  Florence. 

Tacchinardi,  Fanny,  see  Persiani,  Fanny. 
Tacchinardi,  Guide,  Italian  music  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Florence,  Mar.  10,  1840;  died  there,  Dec. 
6, 1917 ;  -director  of  the  Royal  Institute  at  Florence.  His 
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works  include  an  oratorio,  masses,  a  requiem,  symphonic 
poems,  a  piano  concerto,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  con- 
certo and  theoretical  writings. 

Tacchinardi,  Nicola,  Italian  dramatic  tenor  and 
teacher,  born  Leghorn,  Sept.  3,  1772;  died  Florence, 
Mar.  14,  1859.  He  sang  in  Italy,  and  then  with  Crivelli,  • 
at  the  Italian  Theater,  Paris,  and  was  cantor  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Chapel,  Florence.  He  wrote  solfeggio  and 
vocal  exercises  and  wrote  on  singing, 

Tacet  (Lat),  an  indication  signifying  that  an  in- 
strument or  voice  is  to  stop  playing  or  singing  during 
either  part  or  all  of  a  composition. 

Tactus  (Lat.),  a  beat;  a  medieval  term  for  time 
value,  somewhat  like  Tempus. 

Tadolini,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  chorus- 
master,  born  at  Bologna  in  1793;  died  there,  Nov.  29, 
1872 ;  pupil  of  Mattei  and  Babini  and  chorusmaster  and 
accompanist  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  under  Spon- 
tini.  He  composed  numerous  operas,  some  romances, 
cantatas  and  canzonets  and  a  trio  for  piano,  oboe  and 
bassoon. 

Tadolini,  Giuseppe,  I9th  century  Italian  violin  and 
violoncello  maker.  He  worked  at  Bologna  about  1850 
and  made  good  instruments,  especially  his  violoncellos. 

Tadolini,  Ighazio,  igth  century  Italian  guitar  and 
bow  maker,  brother  of  Giuseppe  Tadolini.  He  worked 
at  Modena  from  about  1830  to  1870,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  for  fine  workmanship. 

Taegener,  Emil,  German  choral  director  and  concert 
pianist,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  7,  1877. 

Taeye,  Alexander  de,  see  De  Taeye,  Alexander. 

Tafall,  Santiago,  Spanish  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer  of  church  music,  born  at  Santiago  de  Com- 
postela  in  1858 ;  choirmaster  and  organist  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Santiago  de  Campostela. '  He  did  much  for  the 
reform  of  religious  music  started  by  Villalba,  Otano, 
Monasterio  and  Pedrell. 

Tafelklavier  (Ger).,  square  piano. 

Taffanel,  Claude  Paul,  French  flutist,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Bordeaux,  Sept.  16,  1844;  died  Paris, 
Nov.  22,  1908;  pupil  of  Dorus  and  Reber  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory ;  first  flute  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  at  the 
.  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  He  conducted 
the  Conservatory  concerts,  1890-1903,  was  an  orches- 
tra director  at  the  Opera  after  1892  and  was  professor 
of  the  flute  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Fleury,  Blan- 
card  and  Gaubert  were  among  his  pupils.  He  wrote 'a 
flute  method. 

Tag,  Christian  Gotthilf ,  German  composer  and  can- 
tor, born  at  Bayerfeld  in  1735;  died  Niederzwonitz, 
July  19,  1811. 

Taggart,  Jenny,  contemporary  Scottish  soprano  and 
organist,  born  at  Glasgow ;  studied  in  London  and  Paris. 
She  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in  1896  at  Glasgow  in 
The  Messiah  and  sang  in  recitals  and  with  choral  so- 
cieties in  England. 

Taglia,  Pietro,  i6th  century  Italian  composer. 
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Tagliabue,  Carlo,  contemporary  Italian  baritone. 
He  sang  at  La  Scala  at  Milan  and  in  other  Italian  and 
South  American  cities,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  in  the  revival  of  Verdi's  Forsa  del  Des- 
tino  during  the  1937-38  season.  He  has  had  special 
success  in  Verdi  and  Puccini  repertoire. 

Tagliacozzo,  Riccardo,  Italian  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  music  editor,  born  Naples,  Dec.  28,  1878; 
pupil  of  Angelo  Ferni  at  the  San  Pietro  Conservatory 
and  of  Joachim  in  Berlin.  He  has  composed  works  for 
violin  and  piano  and  a  string  quartet,  has  edited  a  new 
collection  of  Tartini's  and  Veracini's  violin  sonatas  and 
founded  the  Sicilian  Quartet. 

Tagliaferri,  Conte  Liberati,  see  Liberati,  Taglia- 
ferri,  il  Conte  Germano. 

Tagliafico,  Joseph  Dieudonne,  French  operatic 
singer,  born  of  Italian  parents  at  Toulon,  Jan.  i,  1821 ; 
died  at  Nice  in  1900;  stage  manager  of  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London. 

Tagliana,  Emilia,  Italian  coloratura  soprano,  born 
at  Milan  in  1854;  pupil  of  Lamperti  and  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory.  She  made  her  operatic  debut  at  Naples, 
sang  in  Italy,  Paris,  at  the  Vienna  Opera  and  in  Berlin, 
where  she  sang  Carmen  at  the  Berlin  premiere. 

Tagliapietra,  Gino,  Italian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  music  editor,  born  Lubiana,  May  30,  1887;  pupil 
of  Epstein  at  Vienna  and  Busoni  at  Berlin.  His  com- 
positions include  choral,  ballet  and  piano  works.  He  has 
edited  piano  works  of  Bach,  Henselt  and  Liszt  and  has 
been  general  editor  of  a  piano  encyclopedia  comprising 
works  from  .Willaert's  to  the  modern  period. 

Tagliavia,  Giuseppe,  see  Pdazzotto-Tagliavia,  Giu- 
seppe. 

Taglietti,  Giulio,  Italian  composer  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, born  at  Brescia  about  1660;  died  after  1715. 

Taglietti,  Luigi,  17*  century  composer  of  chamber 
music,  active  at  Brescia. 

Taglioni,  Ferdinando,  Italian  conductor,  editor  of 
a  musical  journal  and  teacher,  born  Naples,  Sept.  14, 
1810;  died  Naples  about  1874;  son  of  Salvatore  Tag- 
lioni. He  conducted  at  Lanziano,  was  leader  at  the  San 
Carlo  Theatre  in  Naples  and  edited  the  Naples  "Gaz- 
zetta  Musicale."  In  1856  he  gave  the  first  series  of 
historical  classical  concerts  to  be  given  in  Italy,  was 
founder  of  ^school  of  choral  singing,  composed  sacred 
music  and  wrote  a  choral  method. 

Taglioni,  Filippo,  Italian  dancer  and  ballet  master, 
born  in  1777;  d^d  in  1871 ;  son  of  Salvatore  Taglioni 
and  father  of  the  famous  dancer  Marie  Sophie  lag- 
lioni.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1806. 
Taglioni,  Marie  Sophie,  Swedish  dancer,  torn  at 
Stockholm  early  in  the  I9th  century;  died  about  1884. 
She  studied  dancing  with  her  father,  and  made  her 
debut  at  Vienna  in  1822.  In  1824  she  danced  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a  year  later  at  Stuttgart.  She  appeared 
at  the  Paris  Op6ra  in  Le  Sicilien,  with  extraordinary 
success.  Her  reputation  was  further  increased  by  her. 


performance  in  La  Vestale,  and  with  her  brother  in  a 
ballet,  Mars  et  Venus.  She  was  engaged  there  for  nine 
years,  and  reigned  supreme  as  the  greatest  dancer  of  her 
day.  There  she  appeared  in  many  productions  includ- 
ing: Rossini's  William  Tell,  Auber's  Dieu  et  la  bay- 
edere,  Herold's  La  Fille  w<d  gardee  and  La  Belle  au 
bois  dormant,  Halevy's  Manon  Lescaut,  Carafa's 
Nathalie,  Labarre's  Revolte  au  serail  and  Adams'  La 
Fille  du  Danube.  At  this  time  her  father  was  choreog- 
raphist  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  the  majority  of  the 
ballets  were  arranged  by  him.  Taglioni  also  made  many 
appearances  in  London,  both  on  leaves  of  absence  and 
pursuant  to  regular  engagement.  She  was  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  beautiful,  and  was  also  afflicted  with  a 
slight  curvature  of  the  spine,  but  the  grace  of  her  move- 
ments and  the  artistry  of  her  interpretations  won  her 
universal  acclamation.  She  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  such  writers  as  Thackeray,  Balzac,  Fey- 
deau  and  Gerald.  In  1860  she  was  choreographist  for 
Offenbach's  ballet,  Le  Papillon,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
production  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Eleven  years  later, 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  due  to  the  necessity 
of  recouping  her  fortune,  she  settled  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  dancing. 

Taglischbeck  (Taglichsbeck),  Thomas,  German 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Ansbach,  Dec.  31,  1799; 
died  Baden-Baden,  Oct.  5,  1867;  pupil  of  Rovelli  and 
Gratz  at  Munich.  He  toured  Europe,  was  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Munich  Orchestra  and  concertmaster  for 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  and  conducted 
theater  orchestras  in  Strassburg.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  a  mass  with  orchestra,  two  symphonies,  a  military 
concerto,  a  concertino  and  sonatas. 

Tagnani,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist.  He  played  a 
special  instrument,  the  violino  d'amore,  and  equipped 
it  with  a  key  device  for  muting  the  strings,  operated  by 
the  chin. 

Tagore,  Sir  Surindro  Mohun  (Rajah  Saurindra- 
mohana  Thakura),  Hindu  musicologist,  born  Calcutta, 
1840;  died  there,  June  28,  1914.  He  studied  Hindu 
music  under  Luchmi  Prasad  and  Kshetra  Mohun  Gos- 
vani ;  also  European  music  under  a  German  in  Calcutta ; 
later 'founding  the  Bengal  Music  Society  and  the  Bengal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  formed  the  finest  music  library 
in  India,  perfected  a  simplified  notation  which  was 
adopted  throughout  India,  and  was  an  authority  on 
Asiatic  musical  instruments.  Tagore  also  assembled  a 
collection  of  Asiatic  instruments  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  wrote  treatises  on  all  forms  of 
Hindu  and  Oriental  music. 

Taiau,  another  name  for  the  Burmese  viol  called 
thio. 

Tail,  (i)  The  stem  of  a  note.  (2)  The  rear  end  of 
a  piano  key. 

Tail-piece,  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  usually  of 
ebony,  to  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are  at- 
tached on  the  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  double  bass. 
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Tailer  (Taler,  Taylor),  Daniel,  English  composer 
and  singer,  died  Apr.  1643.  He  composed  church  mu- 
sic and  sang  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Taillasson,  Gaillard  (called  Mathalin  or  Mathelm), 
French  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Toulouse  about 
ic8o-  died  in  1647.  He  succeeded  Claude  Guillaume 
Nyon  as  "King  of  the  Violins"  by  letters  patent  of 
Louis  XIIL  Some  of  his  music  to  the  verses  of  Godelm 
is  still  sung  in  Languedoc. 

Taillefere,  Germaine,  French  composer,  born  Pau 
St.  Maur,  near  Paris,  Apr.  19,  1892.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  group  of  Parisian  composers  who 
were  known  as  "Les  six,"  and  has  become  well  known 
for  her  compositions,  which  include  a  Pastorale  for 
small  orchestra;  and  Sengs.  Both  of  these  created  a 
deep  impression  when  performed  in  Pans  in  1920. 
Other  works  include  a  quartet,  a  violin  sonata,  which 
was  played  by  Thibaud  and  Cortot  in  1922,  and  other 
chamber  music ;  also  a  piano  concerto  played  by  Cortot 
with  the  Woman's  Symphony  Orchestra  in  London  m 
1924,  and  a  violin  concerto  played  by  Yehudi  Menuhin 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  193?- 

Tailour,  Robert,  early  i/th  century  English  com- 
poser of  psalms  for  five-part  singing. 

Taite,  Annie,  igth  century  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, died  Eastbourne,  Feb.  24,  1886;  pupil  of  G.  A. 
Macf arren.  She  composed  a  piano  sonata,  a  trio  for 
piano  and  strings,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Takachihokin,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with 
thirteen  strings;  these  are  attached  inside  and  pass 
through  eyelets  to  the  upper  surface  and  over  two 
bridges  to  the  metal  tuning  pegs. 

Takacs,  Jeno  von,  Hungarian  concert  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Siegendorf ,  Sept.  25,  1902.  His  works 
include  chamber  music,  an  Arabian  Suite  for  two  pianos 
and  piano  pieces. 

Takacs,  Mihaly  ,  (Takats,  Michael),  Hungarian 
baritone,  born  at  Navyvarad  in  1863;  died  Keszthdy, 
in  Aug.  1913;  pupil  at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Mu- 
sic Budapest.  He  sang  for  many  years  at  the  Budapest 
Royal 'Opera  and  after  1894  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals. 
.  Takaltu,  see  Gi-di. 

Takats,  Michael,  see  Takacs,  Mihaly. 
Ta'khay,  a  Siamese  plucked  instrument.  Its  body  re- 
sembles the  back  of  a  crocodile;  it  has  three  or  more 
strings  stretched  over  a  high  bridge. 

Takigoti  (Takigoto),  a  Japanese  dulcimer ^  played 
with  either  a  plectrum  or  the  fingers.  The  pitch  is  regu- 
lated by  movable  bridges. 

Takt  (Ger.),  beat;  measure ;  time. 
Talat-Kelpsa,  Juozas,  Lithuanian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Kalnukai,  Dec.  20,  1888;  pupil  of 
Rudolf  Limon  at  Ylakiai  and  at  the  Tresjdn  Music 
School  in  Vilna;  organist  at  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Vilna.  At  seventeen  he  composed  music  for  Fromas's 
Egle,  Queen  of  the  Vipers  and  was  sent  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin 
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Academy  and  became  director  of  the  Naujalis  Music 
School,  where  he  staged  the  first  Lithuanian  opera.  His 
compositions  include  choruses  and  songs,  of  which 
some  are  based  on  folk  tunes. 
Talbot,  Cora  Elia,  see  Behrends,  Cora  Elia. 
Talbot,  Howard  (real  name  Munkittrick),  Amer- 
ican composer,  born  Yonkers,  N  Y.,  Man  9,  1865 ; 
died  at  London  in  1928;  pupil  of  Parry,  Bridge  and 
Gladstone  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London.  He 
conducted  in  London  theatres  and  wrote  many  oper- 
ettas produced  in  London,  including  A  Chinese  Honey- 
moon, The  Blue  Moon  and  The  Arcadians. 

Talbott  Contemporary  American  Music  Festival, 
a  festival  held  annually  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  May, 
10*8  fourteen  new  chamber  and  choral  works  were 
given  American  premieres.  In  addition  to  the  guest 
artists  and  composers,  there  were  several  speakers, 
among  them  being  Dr.  Curt  Sachs  and  Dr.  John  Fmley 
Williamson. 

Talen  Bjorn,  Norwegian  tenor,  born  Oslo,  Sept.  8, 
1800;  studied  in  Milan,  Naples,  London  and I  Copen- 
hagen He  made  his  debut  at  Oslo  in  1914  as  Radames 
and  has  sung  at  the  Berlin  State  Opera  in  works  of 
Wagner,  Verdi  and  Gounod. 

Tale  of  a  Soldier,  see  Histoire  d'un  soldat,  U. 
Taler,  Daniel,  see  Taller,  Daniel. 
Tales   of   Hoffmann    (Fr.,    Conies   fHoffnumn), 
grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Jules  Barbier,  mu- 
sic by  Jacques  Offenbach,  first  produced  in  Pans  at  the 
Opera-Comique  on  Feb.  10,  1881.    The  story  is:  The 
poet  Hoffmann  joins  his  friends  at  Luther  Tavern, 
seeking  solace  in  drink.    Everyone  believes  Hoffmann 
is  in  love,  but  he  declares  that  his  love  is  past  history, 
and  tells  them  of  three  luckless  love-affairs.     Act  I. 
Friends  of  Doctor  Spalanzani  have  come  to  his  draw- 
ing room  to  hear  his  talented  daughter  Olympia,  who  in 
reality  is  only  an  automaton,  sing.    Hoffmann  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and  at  supper  tells  of  his  passion  believ- 
ing he  has  been  heard.     Olympia  then  waltzes  with 
Hoffmann  until  he  is  exhausted;  suddenly  Doctor  Cop- 
pelms,  who  had  sold  his  interest  in  Olympia  to  Spalan- 
zani, appears  and  declares  that  the  latter  has  swindled 
him  with  a  bad  check.    He  enters  Olympia' s  room,  and 
smashes  what  was  only  an  automaton  to  bits.    Act  II. 
Hoffmann   loves   Giuletta   in   Venice,   but   fears  her 
patron,  Schlemihl.    Giuletta  bribes  Dappertutto  to  pre- 
vail upon  Hoffmann  to  make  love  to  her,  and  asks  him 
to  get  the  key  to  her  room  from  Schlemihl.   In  the  fight 
which  follows,  Schlemihl  is  killed  and  Hoffmann  gets 
the  key  only  to-  see  Giuletta  depart  in  her  gondola  witii 
another  lover.    Act  III.    Krespel,  a  musician,  forbids 
his  daughter  Antonia  to  sing  because  Doctor  Miracle,  a 
quack,  claims  she  has  consumption.   Hoffmann,  in  love 
with  Antonia,  also  pleads  with  her,  but  when  Doctor 
Miracle  is  alone  with  Antonia,  he  tells  her  that  she  can 
sing.  However,  remembering  her  promise  to  Hoffmann, 
she  does  not;  Doctor  Miracle  then  invokes  the  ghost  of 
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Antonia's  mother,  and  she  yields,  singing  until  she  falls 
dead.  In  the  Epilogue,  Hoffmann's  friends  leave ;  the 
muse  appears  and  tells  him  that  she  alone  is  the  only 
true  mistress  to  follow. 

Talexy,  Adrien,  French  pianist,  teacher,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1820;  died  there  in  Feb. 
1881.  In  1860  he  conducted  a  series  of  French  operas 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London.  He  composed  many 
popular  pieces  for  the  piano,  including  salon  music  and 
dances,  and  six  one-act  operettas  for  Paris  Theaters, 
and  a  piano  method. 

Talich,  Vaclav,  Moravian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Kromeriz,  May  28,  1883;  pupil  of  Sevcik  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  and  of  Nikisch  and  Reger  at  Leip- 
zig; leader  at  the  Odessa  Opera,  teacher  of  violin  at 
Tiflis,  concertmaster  and  conductor  of  the  Prague  Or- 
chestral Association  and  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Laibach.  He  conducted  at  Milan  and  Pilsen 
and  in  1918  became  chief  conductor  of  the  Prague  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  he  raised  to  a  high  level.  He 
has  been  guest  conductor  in  Vienna,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  and  has  directed  the  Scottish  Or- 
chestra. 

Talking  Machine,  see  Recording,  Electric. 
Talley,  Marion,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  in  1907.  She  sang  in  church  from 
the  age  of  five,  studied  voice  in  New  York  with  Frank 
La  Forge  and  later  in  Italy.  Her  operatic  debut  took 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1926,  where 
she  remained  for  three  seasons.  She  then  retired  to  a 
wheat  farm  in  Kansas,  where  she  remained  until  1934, 
when  she  resumed  her  concert  tours  and  appeared  suc- 
cessfully on  the  radio. 

Tallis  (Tallys),  Thomas,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  about  1505;  died  Greenwich,  Nov.  23, 
1585.  It  appears  that  he  attended  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI,  and  is  listed  among  the  employees  of  the 
royal  household  during  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  About  1575  Tallis  and  Byrd  were 
given  the  sole  right  to  print  music  in  England;  about 
this  time  they  were  acting  as  joint  organists  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  a  fact  stated  on  the  title  page  of  their 
motet  volume  issued  in  1575.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  contained  sixteen  compositions 
by  Tallis  and  eighteen  by  Byrd.  During  the  early  part 
of  his  career  as  a  composer  Tallis  confined  himself  to 
music  for  the  Latin  rites  of  the  church.  His  famous 
motet,  Gcude  Gloriosa,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
period.  The  motets  published  in  Cantiones  Sacrae 
0575)  contain  examples  of  his  great  contrapuntal 
skill.  A  remarkable  work  is  the  motet,  Spem  in  alium, 
in  forty  parts,  for  eight  choirs  of  five  voices  each. 
Tallis  was  among  the  first  to  write  music  to  English 
words  for  use  with  the  English  rites  of  the  church. 
His  "short  service"  includes  the  ordinary  morning  and 
evening  canticles,  also  full  settings  of  the  Venite, 
Kyrie,  Creed,  Sanctus  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  The 
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ninth  of  his  tunes  written  for  Archbishop  Parker's 
Psalter  is  in  general  use  as  a  modern  hymn  in  America 
under  the  name  "Tallis."  The  church  music  of  Tallis 
has  been  collected  and  scored  as  completely  as  possible 
in  the  Carnegie  edition  of  Tudor  Church  Music. 
The  complete  list  of  his  works  is  an  imposing  one. 
The  Latin  church  music  includes  masses,  magnificats 
and  lamentations,  also  a  great  number  of  motets,  among 
them  the  unique  work  for  forty  voices  mentioned  above. 
The  English  church  music  includes  prayers,  responses, 
litanies,  psalms,  services  and  te  deums,  also  a  great 
quantity  of  anthems. 

Talma,  Louise,  contemporary  French  -  American 
teacher  composer;  pupil  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  Institute  of  Misical  Art  in  New  York  and  of  Nadia 
Boulanger  at  the  Fontainebleau  School  of  Music,  where 
she  became  a  teacher  of  solfeggio. 

Talon,  Pierre,  French,  composer  and:  violoncellist, 
born  Rheims,  Oct.  25,  1721;  died  Paris,  June  26,  1785; 
member  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Paris.  His  composi- 
tions include  instrumental  works  for  various  string  and 
woodwind  groups. 

Tamagno,  Francesco,  Italian  dramatic  tenor,  born 
at  Turin  in  1851;  died  Varese,  Aug.  31,  1905;  pupil  at 
the  Turin  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at  Palermo 
in  1873,  created  the  title  role  in  Verdi's  Otello  at  La 
Scala  in  1887,  sang  in  Lisbon  and  Paris,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  1889  and  appeared  in  North 
.and  South  America,  recei-ving  payments  unparalleled  at 
that  time  for  male  singers. 

Tamaro,  Jose,  -Spanish  tenor  and  teacher,  born  at 
Barcelona  in  1824;  died  New  York,  Ma.r.  3,  1902; 
pupil  of  Larnperti.  After  1876  he  sang  and  taught  in 
New  York 

Tamberlick  (Tamberlik) ,  Enrico,  Italian  dramatic 
tenor,  bom  Rome,  Mar.  r6,  1820;  died  Paris,  Mar.  13, 
1889;  pupil  of  Borgna  and  Guglielmi  at  Bologna.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  Teatro  Fondo,  Naples,  in  1841, 
sang  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  and  in  Lisbon, 
Madrid  and  Barcelona ;  made  his  London  debxit  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  in  1850  and  remained  there  for 
many  years,  singing  during  the  winter  seasons  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  Madrid  and  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. He  then  became  an  arms  manufacturer  in  Madrid, 
and  reappeared  at  London  in  1870  and  1877.  His  fa- 
vorite roles  included  Arnold  in  William  Tell,  Manrico, 
Otello,  Otta-vio  and  Florestan  in  Fidelio. 

Tarnboril,  a  small  Spanish  drum,  beaten  -with  one 
hand  while  the  performer  plays  a  small  flute  or  flaviol 
with  the  other. 

Taniborhii,  Odoardo,  Italian  teacher,  conductor  and 
composer  of  flute  music,  born  Casovale,  Jan.  7,  1843; 
died  Milan,  Dec,  21,  1882. 

Tambour  (Pr.),  drum  or  drummer. 
Tambour  de  Basque   (Fr.),  tambourine. 
Tambour  de  Provence,  a  French  drum  with  a  long 
barrel,  used  for  country  dances.    It  is  usually  attached 
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to  the  left  arm,  and  beaten  with  a  stick  held  in  the  right 
hand,  while  a  pipe  held  in  the  left  hand  is  played. 

Tamboura,  tambur,  tambura,  tamburi,  see  Ban- 
dora. 

Tambourin,  an  early  Provengal  dance,  usually  ac- 
companied by  the  tambour  de  Basque,  and  the  flute.  It 
was  a  very  lively  dance  in  2-4  time.  The  famous  Tam- 
bourin by  Rameau  is  one  of  the  dance  movements  in 
his  opera,  The  Festivals  of  Hebe. 

Tambourin  a  Cordes  (Fr.),  a  small  drum  with 
strings ;  a  rude  form  of  dulcimer.  It  consists  of  an  ob- 
long sound-board  with  a  few  gut  strings  stretched  over 
two  bridges.  It  is  struck  with  a  small  stick  held  in  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  fingers  the  keys  of  a 
galoubet,  or  small  fife.  It  is  also  called  tambourin  du 
beam. 

Tambourin  du  Beam,  see  Tambourin  a  cordes. 
Tambourine  (Ger.,  Tamburin;  Fr.,  tambour  de 
basque;  Ital.,  tamburino) .  An  instrument  consisting 
of  a  shallow  hoop  of  wood  or  metal,  one  side  of  which  is 
covered  with  parchment.  Sets  of  metal  jingles,  shaped 
like  castanets,  are  placed  in  the  hoop.  It  is  played  by 
striking  the  top  with  the  hand  or  arm,  and  then  drawing 
the  finger  across  the  head  while  shaking  it.  It  is 
Oriental  in  origin,  very  popular  in  Spain,  and  known 
there  as  the  tambour  de  Basque. 

Tamburello.  The  Italian  name  for  the  tabor  (q.v.). 
Tamburin  (Ger.),  tambourine. 
Tamburini,  Antonio,  Italian  baritone,  born  Faenza, 
Mar.  28,  1800;  died  Nice,  Nov.  9,  1876;  pupil  of  his 
father  and  of  Boni  and  Asioli.  He  made  his  debut  at 
Cento  in  1818,  sang  in  many  Italian  cities  and  for 
several  years  was  a  leading  singer  at  the  Theatre  Italien, 
Paris,  and  sang  for  ten  years  in  Russia.  His  London 
debut  was  in  1832.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  a  singer 
of  Rossini's  music.  Mercadante  wrote  his  opera,  // 
posto  abbandonato,  for  Tamburini  and  his  wife, 
Marietta  Gioja. 

Tamburino  (It),  tambourine. 
Tamburo  (It.),  drum,  side  drum;  the  German  name 
is  trommel. 

Tamburone  (It.),  big  drum,  bass  drum,  great  drum ; 
also  known  as  cassa  grande  (q.v.). 

Tamme,  Charles  William,  American  tenor  and  sing- 
ing teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1883 ;  pupil 
of  Oscar  Saenger,  Borghi,  Corla  Sebastiani  and 
Guarino.  He.  made  his  debut  in  opera  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Music  in  1907  and  sang  extensively 
in  concert,  recital,  oratorio  and  opera  and  taught  in  the 
United  States  and  Italy. 

Tampon.  A  drumstick  having  two  heads  and  used 
for  the  bass  drum  when  a  roll  is  played.. 

Tampur.  A  Caucasian  stringed  instrument  having 
three  strings,  and  played  with  a  bow. .  It  is  used  by  the 
peasants ;  in  Armenia  it  is  called  the  tanbur.  , 


Tarns,  Arthur  W.,  American  singer  and  musical  di- 
rector, born  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1848.  He  made 
his  debut  in.  1864  with  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera 
Company,  and  became  a  light  opera  producer,  theater 
and  opera  manager,  also  establishing  a  music  rental 
library  for  the  use  of  opera  companies,  oratorio  so- 
cieties, etc.,  known  as  the  Tarns  Music  Library. 

Tarns  Witmark  Music  Library;  see  Tarns,  Ar- 
thur W. 

Tarn  tarn,  see  Gong. 

Tamura,  Hirosada,  Japanese  musicologist,  teacher, 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Sept.  6,  1883 ;  pupil 
of  R.  von  Koeber  at  the  University  of  Tokio ;  teacher 
at  the  Imperial  Music  Academy  and  Women's  Univer- 
sity in  Tokio.  He  has  written  books  on  Richard  Wag- 
ner and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

Tanaka,  Shohe,  igth  century  Japanese  inventor  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects ;  pupil  of  Spitta.  He  wrote 
on  musical  pitch  and  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
a  harmonium  with  absolute  tuning. 

Tanbour,  see  Bandora. 

Tanbour  Bouzourk,  a  Turkish  stringed  instrument 
of  the  lute  family,  played  with  a  plectrum ;  see  Bandora. 

Tanbour  Kebyr,  a  Turkish  stringed  instrument 
about  four  feet  long  with  a  globular  body  and  a  long 
neck.  See  Bandora. 

Tanbourica,  tanbouritza,  tanbur,  see  Bandora. 

Tancredi,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Gae- 
tano  Rossi,  founded  on  the  play  by  Voltaire,  music  by 
Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini,  first  produced  at  Venice,  on 
Feb.  9,  1913.  The  story  is:  Amenaide,  the  daughter  of 
Arsir,  King  of  Syracuse,  has  a  suitor  Orbassan,  usurp- 
ing Duke  of  Sicily,  but  she  is  in  love  with  Tancred,  the 
rightful  Duke  of  Sicily.  When  he  returns  from  the 
Crusades,  she  sends  for  him  to  help  her,  but  before  he 
comes,  Amenaide  is  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor. 
Tancred  returns  just  in  time  to  save  her ;  he  defeats  Or- 
bassan in  battle,  and  the  two  lovers  are  united. 

Tandelnd  (Ger.),  in  playful  style. 

Tandler,  Franz,  Moravian  composer  for  the  guitar, 
born  at  Gross-Waltersdorf  in  1782;  died,  Feb.  I,  1807. 

Tandler,  Rudolf,  contemporary  Austrian  music 
dealer  and  composer  of  music  for  violin  and  for  piano 
and  of  entertainment  music. 

Taneieff,  Alexander  Sergeievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  17,  1850;  died  there 
Feb.  7,  1918.  He  studied  at  the  Petrograd  Conserva- 
tory ;  also  with  F.  Reichel  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  and 
composed  two  symphonies,  a  symphonic  poem  Alesha 
Popovitch,  the  opera  .Cupid's  Revenge,  an.  overture  to 
Hamlet,  two  orchestral  suites,  string  quartets,  piano  mu- 
sic, choruses,  songs  and  violin  pieces. 

Taneieff,  Sergius  Ivanovich,  Russian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Vladimir,  Nov.  25,  1856;  died  Moscow, 
June  19,  1915.    At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  to  study 
piano  with  Langer  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.    Later 
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he  took  up  advanced  counterpoint  and  form  with  Hubert, 
and  composition  with  Tschaikowsky.  In  1875  he  won 
the  first  gold  medal  ever  awarded  in  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. Soon  afterward  he  toured  Russia  with  Leo- 
pold Auer;  two  years  later  he  visited  Paris  and  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  as  a  concert  pi- 
anist. Following  his  triumphs  in  the  French  capital  and 
in  other  cities  of  France,  he  played  in  various  towns  of 
the  Baltic  provinces.  About  1878  he  succeeded  Tschai- 
kowsky as  professor  of  instrumentation  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  After  the  retirement  of  Klindworth,  he 
became  first  professor  of  piano  and  in  1885  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Conservatory,  succeeding  Hu- 
bert. One  of  the  more  important  events  during  his 
directorate  was  the  organization  of  the  students'  or- 
chestra. As  a  pianist  Taneieff  distinguished  himself  for 
his  interpretations  of  the  works  of  Tschaikowsky ;  many 
of  the  latter' s  piano  compositions  were  played  for  the 
first  time  in  public  by  him.  His  technique  was  adequate 
to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  it  in  Tschaikowsky's 
works,  and  he  had  the  further  advantage  of  a  personal 
and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  composer's  ideals. 
Taneieff's  playing  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
tonal  shading,  and  his  abilities  in  expression  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  In  the  matter  of  interpretation  he  had 
the  ability  to  put  his  own  personality  entirely  in  the 
background,  and  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  bring- 
ing out  the  composer's  intention.  By  giving  adequate 
performances  of  Tschaikowsky's  works,  he  was  enabled 
to  repay  in  some  measure  the  time  and  attention  the 
great  master  had  given  him  as  a  student  at  the  Moscow , 
Conservatory.  Taneieff's  chief  claim  to  fame  lies  in  his 
power  as  an  executant,  yet  his  achievements  as  a  com- 
poser are  of  no  mean  order.  His  comprehension  of  mu- 
sical form  was  amazing  and  he  felt  no  need  of  making 
any  drastic  changes  in  the  forms  handed  down  to  him  by . 
the  great  masters.  In  the  midst  of  his  duties  as  a  con- 
cert player  and  teacher,  he  found  time  to  write  a  large 
number  of  scholarly  works.  They  include  a  dramatic 
trilogy  called  Oresteia,  a  cantata  for  solos,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  symphonies,  a  concert  suite  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music,  a  Prelude 
and  Fugue  for  two  pianos,  mixed  choruses  and  other 
vocal  works.  His  theoretical  works  include  treatises  on 
counterpoint,  canon  and  fugue. 

Taneieff  State  Quartet  (originally  the  Moscow 
Conservatorium  Quartet),  contemporary  Russian 
string  quartet,  founded  at  Moscow  in  1924.  The  origi- 
nal personnel  were:  Tsyganoff,  first  violin;  V.  Shirin- 
sky,  second  violin;  Borisovsky,  viola;  and  S.  Shirinsky, 
violoncello.  It  adopted  its  present  name  in  1926. 

Tango.  A  popular  Spanish  dance  of  Argentine 
origin.  It  is  written  in  2-4  or  4-8  time,  and  contains  the 
steps  of  a  whirl,  a  dip,  and  a  swing.  The  tempo  is  mod- 
erately fast.  Modern  composers  have  written  several 
tangos  for  solo  instruments  with  accompaniment. 


Tango,  Egisto,  Italian  conductor,  born  at  Rome, 
about  1876;  pupil  of  Serrao  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory ;  conductor  at  opera  houses  in  Rome,  Berlin,  Buda- 
pest and  Vienna. 

Tanner,  Rudolf,  German  teacher,  music  publisher 
and  composer,  born  Grossroda,  Altenburg,  Feb.  19, 
1870;  died  Leipzig,  June  18,  1926.  His  works  include 
piano  etudes  and  instruction  works. 

Tanner,  Theodore  X.,  contemporary  composer 
whose  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  piano  has  been  published. 

Tannhauser,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced  at  Dresden  on 
Oct.  20,  1845.  The  story  is :  Tannhauser,  a  thirteenth 
century  German  minstrel,  has  participated  in  the  musical 
competitions  of  the  Minnesingers  at  the  Wartburg,  near 
Eisenach.  He  has  lived  at  Venusberg  with  Venus,  who 
lures  men  to  her  realm,  from  which  it  is  hard  to  break 
away.  Becoming  tired  of  the  sensuous  pleasures  which 
Venus  has  offered,  Tannhauser  decides  to  leave;  goes 
to  the  Wartburg,  where  a  musical  tournament  is  in 
progress,  and  enters  the  competition  singing  the  praises 
of  Venus  while  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  other 
contestants  extol  virtue.  In  the  quarrel  which  takes 
place,  because  of  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  swords 
clash  and  only  through  the  intercession  of  his  beloved 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thu- 
ringia,  is  Tannhauser  spared  from  the  wrath  of  the 
knights.  In  an  endeavor  to  receive  forgiveness  for  his 
sins,  Tannhauser  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
the  Pope  informs  him  that  there  is  no  more  chance  of 
his  being  pardoned  than  of  the  staff  which  he  carries 
blossoming  again.  Returning  to  the  Wartburg  he  meets 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  also  in  love  with  Elizabeth; 
Tannhauser  tells  the  latter  that  he  intends  to  return  to 
the  Venusberg  because  no  pardon  was  granted  to  him. 
During  their  conversation  the  funeral  procession  of 
Elizabeth  appears ;  overcome  with  grief  Tannhauser  dies 
as  he  kneels  at  her  bier,  whereupon  his  pilgrim's  staff 
blossoms  again,  the  prayers  of  Elizabeth  having  brought 
forgiveness  to  him. 

Tannhauser  Overture  (Wagner),  probably  written 
at  Dresden,  in  1845,  anc*  given  its  first  performance  as  a 
concert  piece  at  a  Leipzig  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  on  Feb.  12,  1846, 
conducted  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  from  manuscript.  The 
opera  had  been  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Dresden  tinder  the  direction  of  the  composer,  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1845.  The  overture  presents  the  three  prin- 
cipal elements  of  the  opera:  the  Pilgrim's  chorus,  the 
wild  dances  of  Venusberg,  and  the  Pilgrim's  chorus  as 
a  triumphant  march.  The  overture  became  so  popular, 
that  Wagner  himself  became  thoroughly  sick  of  it.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  performance  of  the  opera  at  Dresden,  a 
storm  of  criticism  arose.  The  subject  was  abused  as 
distressing,  and  the  music  criticized  as  "not  sufficiently 
cheerful" ;  the  third  act  was  called  dull  and  the  finale 
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weak  because  Tannhauser  did  not  marry  Elizabeth. 
Robert  Schumann  appears  to  have  been  the  only  critic 
who  saw  beauty  and  promise  in  the  work. 

Tannhauser  Overture  and  Venusberg  Music. 
Napoleon  III,  at  the  instance  of  the  Princess  Metter- 
nich,  a  friend  of  Wagner,  commanded  a  performance  of 
Tannhauser  in  Paris.  Regulations  demanded  by  certain 
supporters  of  the  Opera  were  that  all  operas  must  have 
a  ballet  scene  toward  the  end.  Wagner  recognized  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  a  ballet  in  the  Venusberg  scene 
which  opens  the  opera,  and  capitulated  to  the  request 
for  ballet,  although  not  to  its  placement  in  the  plot.  And 
so  in  1861,  sixteen  years  after  the  work  had  been  first 
given  in  Dresden,  he  wrote  the  so-called  "Paris  version" 
of  the  opera  with  a  shortened  Coverture  leading  directly 
and  without  pause  to  an  extended  bacchanale  sur- 
rounding Venus  and  Tannhauser  in  the  grotto  of  Love. 
At  the  first  performance,  March  13,  1861,  the  late- 
arriving  opera  supporters  missed  the  ballet,  and  made  so 
much  disturbance  that  the  performance  collapsed.  A 
large  part  of  the  audience,  however,  was  enthusiastic 
over  what  it  had  heard. 

Tansman,  Alexander,  Polish  composer,  born  Lodz, 
June  12,  1897.  He  studied  counterpoint,  fugue  and 
form  under  Pierre  Rytel  at  Warsaw ;  his  first  work  to 
reach  public  performance  was  a  symphonic  composition 
played  by  the  Lodz  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  continued 
his  activities  as  a  composer  during  his  service  in  the 
army ;  after  entering  two  compositions  under  different 
names  in  a  national  competition  he  won  both  first  and 
second  prizes.  After  the  close  of  the  World  War,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  that  his  difficulties  as  a 
composer  were  only  beginning.  He  worked  hard  at 
composition,  finally  succeeding  in  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  Maurice  Ravel  and  Florent  Schmitt.  They 
did  what  they  could  to  promote  his  works  and  the  con- 
ductor, Vladimir  Golschmann  became  greatly  interested 
in  him.  Golschmann's  efforts  in  his  behalf  resulted 
in  the  performance  of  a  number  of  his  pieces,  and  in 
1920  a  concert  made  up  exclusively  of  his  music  was 
given.  Soon  Tansman's  talent  began  to  be  recognized 
by  such  distinguished  conductors  as  Koussevitsky,  Sto- 
kowski,  Mengelberg,  Stock  and  Monteux;  his  works 
were  heard  not  only  throughout  Europe  but  also  in 
America.  After  his  reputation  in  Paris  had  been  estab- 
lished to  his  satisfaction,  he  entered  upon  the  task  of 
making  his  music  known  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
In  1926  he  visited  Austria  and  Switzerland,  securing 
performances  of  his  music  in  both  countries.  Other 
tours  included  Germany,  Spain,  China,  Java,  Egypt  and 
the  United  States.  His  works  for  orchestra  include 
Dance  of  the  Sorcerer,  Toccata,  Impressions,  Sym- 
phonic Intermezzo,  Symphonic  Overture,  a  symphony,  a 
sinfonietta,  four  Polish  dances,  Triptyque  and  Deux 
Moments  Symphoniques.  He  has  also  written  two  con- 
certos and  a  concertina  for  piano  and  orchestra.  For 
the  theater  there  are  La  Nuit  Kurde,  Sextuor,  Lwmikres 
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and  La  Grand  Ville;  his  chamber  works  include  four 
quartets. 

Tansur,  William,  English  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Dunchurch  in  1706;  died  St.  Neots, 
Oct.  7,  1783.  He  composed  several  volumes,  chiefly  of 
psalm  tunes. 

Tantillo,  Giacomo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer  for 
violin,  born  Palermo,  July  14,  1877. 

Tantino  (It.),  very  little. 

Tanto  (It.),  as  much;  too  much. 

Tantum  ergo,  a  hymn  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Tanz  (Ger.),  dance;  tanzlieder,  dance  songs;  tanz- 
stucke,  dance  pieces ;  tansweisen,  dance  tunes. 

T'ao-ken,  a  Chinese  rattle,  a  small  barrel  with  skin 
heads,  in  which  two  bells  are  suspended  by  cords,  played 
by  rotating  the  handle  between  the  palms. 

Taoosee,  another  name  for  the  sitar. 

Tapado,  the  Spanish  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Stopped  Diapason. 

Tapaka,  a  circular  tambourine  from  the  north  coast 
of  Africa. 

Tapia,  Martin,  isth  century  Spanish  author  of  a 
book  on  plain  song  and  mensural  music. 

Tapissier,  Johannes,  early  isth  century  French  com- 
poser and  teacher  living  in  Rome. 

Tappenhorn,  Fanny,  see  Moran-Olden,  Fanny. 

Tapper,  Bertha  (nee  Feiring),  Danish  pianist, 
music  editor  and  teacher,  born  Christiania,  Jan.  25, 
1859;  died  New  York,  Sept.  2,  1915;  pupil  of  Johan 
Svendsen,  Agathe  Bacher  Grondahl  and  Leschetizky; 
wife  of  Thomas  Tapper.  She  taught  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  and  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
New  York,  and  edited  two  volumes  of  Grieg's  piano 
works. 

Tapper,  Thomas,  American  lecturer,  writer,  editor 
of  music  and  of  music  journals  and  educator,  born 
Canton,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1864;  editor  of  "The  Musical 
Record  and  Review"  and  "The  Musician"  and  piano 
teacher  -at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York. 
He  became  head  of  the  music  department  of  New 
York  University.  His  works  include  Chats  with  Music 
Students,  Child's  Music  World,  First  Studies  in  Mu- 
sical Biography  and  the  compilation  of  a  graded  piano 
course  in  nineteen  volumes. 

Tappert,  Wilhelm,  German  critic  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Ober-Thomaswaldau,  Feb.  19,  1830;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  27,  1907;  pupil  of  Dehn  and  Kullak.  He 
was  an  able  and  enthusiastic  partisan  of  Wagner  whose 
Wagner  Lexicon  includes  a  quantity  of  articles  and  let- 
ters written  by  Wagner's  opponents.  His  valuable  Wag- 
neriana  was  purchased  by  the  Berlin  State  Library. 

Tappolet,  Willy,  Swiss  teacher  and  writer  on  music, 
born  Lindau,  Aug.  6,  1890.  He  has  written  a  life  of 
A.  Honegger. 
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Tar  (Thari).  A  stringed  instrument  resembling  the 
lute ;  the  body  is  of  wood  with  a  front  of  parchment, 
and  there  are  usually  five  strings.  It  is  played  with  a 
plectrum,  and  very  popular  in  the  Caucasus. 

Taraba,  Bohuslav,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Nov.  22,  1894;  among  his  works  are  songs,  piano  pieces 
and  orchestral  compositions. 

Tarade,  Theodor  Jean,  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  near  Chateau-Thierry,  about  1750.  He 
played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  com- 
posed operas. 

Tarantella,  an  Italian  dance  in  6-8  time,  supposed  to 
be  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  dance  is  derived.  It  is  written  in  3-8  or  6-8 
time,  and  in  alternating  sections  of  major  and  minor. 
Tarantini,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  born  Trani, 
Dec.  21,  1872;  died  Posillipo,  Jan.  14,  1927;  self- 
taught.  His  compositions  include  songs,  symphonic 
poems  and  piano  and  operatic  works. 

Tarantini,  Leopoldo,  Italian  composer,  born  Trani, 
Dec.  21,  1872 ;  twin  brother  of  Gaetano  Tarantini ;  pupil 
of  Dubois,  Paolo  Serrao,  and  V.  Romaniello.    His  com- 
positions include  ballets  and  sacred  and  operatic  works. 
Tarantino,  II,  see  Fago,  Nicola. 
Taravel,  Antoine,  see  Privas,  Xavier. 
Tarchi,  Angelo,  Italian  composer  of  operas,  born  at 
Naples  in  1760;  died  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1814. 

Tar  de  messamah,  a  circular  tambourine  from  Al- 
giers. 

Tardieu  de  Malleville,  Charlotte,  igth  century 
French  pianist  and  composer  of  numerous  works  for 
the  piano. 

Tarditi,  Giovanni,  Italian  band  leader  and  composer, 
born  Acqui,  Mar.  10,  1875;  died  Rome,  Sept.  19,  1935. 
His  compositions  include  operettas,  dances,  marches  and 
songs. 

Tarditi,  Orazio,  Italian  monastic  composer  of  church 
music,  organist  and  conductor;  born  at  Rome  before 
1600;  died  at  Faeinza,  about  1670. 

Tardo  (It),  slow;  dragging;  tardando,  slowing,  re- 
tarding. 

Tarenghi,  Mario,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Bergamo,  July  10,  1870;  studied  at  Bergamo  and 
Milan  Conservatories;  director  of  the  Milan  Music 
School.  He  has  composed  operas,  an  orchestral  work,  a 
suite  for  flute  and  piano,  many  piano  pieces  and  varia- 
tions for  two  pianos  on  a  theme  by  Robert  Schumann. 
Targioni-Tozzetti,  Giovanni,  Italian  opera  librettist, 
born  at  Livorno  in  1862;  died  there,  May  31,  1934. 

Tarisio,  Luigi,  an  Italian  authority  on  violins  who 
died  at  Milan  in  1854.  He  was  originally  an  itinerant 
Italian  carpenter  traveling  from  house  to  house  through- 
out Italy,  but  realizing  that  valuable  violins  were  scat- 
tered about  in  obscure  places,  he  began  searching  for 
them,  usually  giving  a  new  violin  in  exchange  for  an  old 
instrument.  He  had  a  real  genius  for  detecting  the 


characteristics  of  genuine  instruments,  and  soon  gathered 
a  fine  collection.  In  1827  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Paris  and  while  at  first  regarded  with  suspicion,  the 
real  value  of  his  instruments  led  to  his  being  accepted 
wholeheartedly  by  Parisian  violin  dealers.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  paid  annual  visits  to  Paris,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  many  fine  instruments  becoming  the  prop- 
erty of  French  collectors.  He  made  his  first  visit  to 
London  in  1851,  and  thereafter  appeared  there  fre- 
quently. He  lived  on  a  small  farm  in  the  province  of 
Novara.  After  his  death,  more  than  200  violins,  violas 
and  violoncellos  including  the  famous  "Messiah"  Stradi- 
varius,  were  found  to  be  in  his  possession. 

Tarney,  Alajos,  Hungarian  composer  of  songs,  and 
teacher,  born  Jaszbereny,  Oct.  22,  1870 ;  teacher  at  the 
Royal  High  School  for  Music,  Budapest. 

Tarnouski,  Alexander,  Russian  violinist,  conductor, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Vilna  in  1812 ;  pupil  at 
Vilna  and  of  Habeneck  at  the  Paris  Conservatory ; 
teacher  and  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
at  Clermont-Ferrand.  He  composed  violin  romances 
and  variations  on  operatic  airs. 

Tarogato,  an  ancient  Hungarian  wooden  instrument 
resembing  a  trumpet. 

Tarquini,  Tarquinia,  contemporary  Italian  operatic 
soprano,  born  Tuscany.  She  made  her  debut  and  sang 
many  leading  roles  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Milan,  and  sang 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  in  Egypt,  Portugal  and 
Austria. 

Tarrago,  Julian  Ribera,  see  Ribera  Tarrago,  Julian. 
Tarrega  Eichea,  Francisco,  Spanish  guitarist,  com- 
poser and  arranger,  born  Castellon,  Nov.  29,  1854;  died 
Barcelona,  Nov.  15,  1909.  He  composed  and  arranged 
works  for  the  guitar  and  performed  for  phonographic 
recording. 

Tartaglia,  Giulio,  Italian  mandolin  player  and  com- 
poser, born  Rome,  Oct.  20,  1898.  He  composed  man- 
dolin music  and  a  mandolin  method. 

Tartaglia,  Lydia,  Italian  pianist,  born  Rome,  Oct. 
20,  1898;  pupil  of  Sgambati  and  Casella  at  the  Liceo 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome.  She  has  given  concerts  in  Italy, 
London  and  Germany. 

Tartaglione,  Ippolito,  Italian  sacred  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Modena,  about  1539;  died  at  Naples, 
about  1580. 

Tartini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Pirano,  Istria,  Apr.  8,  1692;  died  Padua,  Feb.  26, 
1770.  He  studied  at  the  Collegio  dei  Padri  delle  Scuole 
Pie  in  Capo  d'Istria;  at  seventeen  he  .entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua  as  a  law  student.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  a  runaway  marriage  resulted  in  orders  being 
issued  for  his  arrest,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee,  taking 
refuge  at  the  monastery  of  Assisi  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  a  relative.  There  he  wrote  the  famous  Devil's 
Trill  Sonata  (q.v.)  ;  he  also  inaugurated  the  use  of 
thicker  violin  strings  than  had  hitherto  been  used,  aiid 
made  valuable  improvements  in  the  construction  of  vio- 
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lin  bows.  His  brilliant  playing  attracted  people  from 
far  and  near  to  the  monastery  chapel ;  as  he  always  re- 
mained shrouded  from  view  behind  a  heavy  curtain,  no 
one  knew  his  identity.  On  the  occasion  of  a  great  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  one  of  the 
deacons  inadvertently  pulled  aside  this  curtain,  revealing 
Tartini  who  was  immediately  recognized  by  a  number 
of  Paduans.  The  news  quickly  spread  to  Padua,  and 
the  charges  against  him  were  withdrawn,  bringing  about 
a  happy  reunion  with  his  wife.  After  his  return  to 
Padua  his  fame  began  to  spread.  On  every  occasion 
of  his  public  appearance  he  created  a  veritable  furore. 
He  was  invited  to  Prague,  where  honors  were  heaped 
upon  him,  and  he  remained  there  two  years  as  conductor 
of  Count  Kinsky's  orchestra.  In  1728  he  founded  his 
great  school  of  violin  playing  at  Padua,  which  became 
famous  throughout  Europe.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the 
highest  forms  of  art  and  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in 
the  company  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day. 
He  numbered  among  his  pupils  some  of  the  greatest 
players  of  his  own  or  any  age,  notably  Nardini,  Pas- 
qualino,  Manf  redi,  Graun,  Carminato,  and  Pagin.  As  a 
composer  he  combined  the  serenity  and  dignity  of  Co- 
relli  with  an  added  grace  of  his  own,  and  his  violin 
works  were  more  advanced .  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Many  of  his  manuscripts  are  preserved  in 
libraries  in  Dresden,  Konigsberg  and  Padua.  His  list  of 
published  compositions  is  very  extensive,  comprising 
several  books  of  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  violin  con- 
certos, trios  and  quartets.  His  theoretical  and  historical 
works  were  also  numerous  and  valuable. 

Tartold,  a  i6th  century  instrument.  It  is  a  cylindri- 
cal and  spiral  metal  tube  with  a  leather  covering  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon.  The  finger  holes  are  on  the  animal's 
back  and  the  reed  is  attached  to  his  tail. 

Taruffe,  a  variety  of  the  East  Indian  instrument 
called  sitar.'  It  has  sympathetic  strings  of  fine  wire. 

Tas,  Helen  Teschner,  American  violinist,  born  New 
York  City,  May  24,  1889.  She  first  appeared  as  a  vio- 
linist at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  then  taken  to  Berlin, 
where  she  studied  with  Henry  Schradieck,  Carl  Flesch 
and  Willy  Hess,  and  made  her  European  debut  as  soloist 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1909.  Fol- 
lowing considerable  concertizing  in  Europe,  she  sud- 
denly married,  but  after  spending  some  years  in  retire- 
ment, returned  to  the  concert  platform  in  1920  as  an 
adult  artist.  She  has  appeared  in  the  United  States  with 
leading  orchestras,  was  for  some  years  head  of  her  own 
string  quartet,  and  has  introduced  numerous  composi- 
tions by  young  American  artists  to  European  audiences. 

Tasca,  Baron  Pier  Antonio,  Sicilian  composer,  born 
Noto,  Apr.  i,  1864;  died  there,  May  14,  1934;  studied 
at  the  Collegio  in  Mondragone.  His  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music  works. 

Tasca  (Tosca),  Mme.,  i8th  century  violinist  and 
composer.  She  composed  and  performed  at  Paris  in 
1750  a  concerto  in  the  style  of  Vivaldi.  . 
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Taschengeige  (Ger.),  see  pochette. 

Taskin,  Smile  Alexandra,  French  baritone  and 
teacher,  born  Paris,  Mar.  18,  1853 ;  died  there,  Oct.  5, 
1897;  pupil  of  Ponchard  and  Bussine.  He  sang  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  created  leading  roles  in  The  Tales  of 
Hoffmann,  Manon  and  Egmont  and  was  decorated  by 
the  government  for  his  presence  of  mind  at  the  burning 
of  the  Opera-Comique,  when  he  was  singing  in  Mignon; 
he  taught  lyrical  declamation  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Taskin,  Henri  Joseph,  French  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Versailles  in  1779;  died  at  Paris  in  1852; 
pupil  of  his  aunt,  Mme.  Couperin.  He  composed  a 
piano  concerto,  piano  trios,  three  operas,  works  for  vio- 
lin and  for  piano  and  Masonic  music. 

Taskin,  Pascal,  French  instrument-maker,  born 
Theux,  Liege,  1723;  died  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1793.  He  was 
apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  Etienne  Blanchet,  the 
most  famous  clavecin  maker  in  France  at  the  time ;  later 
succeeding  to  the  business,  and  making  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  instruments.  He  improved  the  tone 
of  spinets  and  harpsichords ;  built  the  first  piano  which 
resembled  the  modern  grand  piano  in  its  shape,  and  in-, 
troduced  a  piano  pedal  pressed  by  the  foot  instead  of  by 
the  knee. 

Taskin,  Pascal  Joseph,  keeper  of  musical  instru- 
ments to  Louis  XIV  of  France;  born  Theux,  Nov.  20, 
1750;  died  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1829;  nephew  of  Pascal 
Taskin. 

Tasseau  (Fr.;  Ger.,  Herz),  the  mould  on  which 
the  ribs  and  blocks  of  a  violin  are  placed. 

Tasso,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Franz  Liszt.  The  great 
poetical  works  of  Goethe  and  Byron  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  Italian  poet  inspired  this  symphonic 
poem.  Though  most  impressed  by  Byron's  account, 
Liszt  wanted  to  portray  the  final  triumph  and  so  gave 
the  symphonic  poem  the  subtitle :  Lamento  e  Triomfo 
(Lament  and  Triumph) .  Conceived  in  1840  as  a  piano- 
forte work,  it  was  orchestrated  in  1848  and  produced 
as  an  introduction  to  Goethe's  drama  "Tasso"  at  the 
Goethe  Festival  at  Weimar,  August  28,  1849.  Jt  was 
revised  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Tasso,  Giovanni  Maria,  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  two-part  solfeggi  without  words. 

Tastatur  (Ger.;  It.  tastatura),  keyboard,  fingerboard. 

Taste  (Ger.),  piano,  organ  or  pedal  key. 

Tastenbrett  (Ger.),  keyboard. 

Tastiera  (It:),  fingerboard  or  keyboard. 

Tasto  (It.),  key,  fret 

Tasto  Solo ;  a  direction  in  figured  bass  that  the  notes 
indicated  are  ,to  be  played  without  chords. 

Tata  Nacho,  see  Esperon,  Ignacio  Fernandez. 

Tate,  Henry,  Australian  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Prahran  in  1873;  Pupi!  of  G.  W.  L. 
Marshall-Hall  at  Melbourne.  He  has  contributed  many 
articles  on  Australian  music  to  leading  journals  in  Mel- 
bourne and  written  a  pamphlet,  Australian  Musical  Re- 
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sources.  His  compositions  include  an  Australian  myth- 
operetta,  The  Dreams  of  Diaz,  various  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music,  a  ballet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Tattoo,  taptoo,  a  military  drum-beat  or  bugle  call, 
ordering  soldiers  to  retire  for  the  night. 

Taube,  Michael,  Polish  pianist,  orchestra  conductor 
and  choral  director,  born  Lodz,  Mar.  14,  1890;  founder 
and  director  of  the  Huberman  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Tel  Aviv,  Palestine.  He  has  composed  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Taube,  Werner,  German  teacher  and  composer  of 
a  lute  method,  born  Eisenach,  June  17,  1901. 

Tauber,  Karl  von  (Baron  von  Tauberfurt),  writer 
on  music;  died  Graetz,  Jan.  6,  1814.  His  book,  Ueber 
Meine  Violine,  contains  reflections  on  various  musical 
topics. 

Tauber,  Richard  (real  name  Ernst  Seiffert),  Aus- 
trian lyric  tenor  and  composer,  born  Linz,  May  16, 
1892.  He  studied  with  Carl  Beines  in  Zurich,  made  his 
debut  at  the  Dresden  Opera  House,  and  then  sang  at 
the  Berlin  Opera  House  in  1915.  His  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  was  in  1931.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  modern  German  singers,  has  created  many  of  the 
leading  roles  in  Franz  Lehar's  operettas,  and  sung  suc- 
cessfully on  the  radio,  in  recitals  and  in  musical  films, 
as  well  as  composing  a  symphony  and  various  songs. 

Taubert,  Ernst  Eduard,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  music  critic,  born  Regenwalde,  Sept.  25,  1838;  died 
Berlin,  July  14,  1934- 

Taubert,  Karl  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  German  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  23,  1811 ;  died 
there,  Jan.  7,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Neithardt.  He  was  an  im- 
mensely prolific  composer  in  various  forms ;  some  early 
songs  drew  praise  from  Mendelssohn. 

Taubert,  Karl  Heinz,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Stettin,  Dec.  16,  1912.  His  works  in- 
clude duets  and  song-cycles. 

Taubert,  Otto,  German  composer,  cantor,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor;  born  Naumburg-on  Saale,  June 
26,  1833 ;  died  Torgau,  August  i,  1903. 

Taubman,  Hyman  Howard,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can writer  on  music,  at  present  (1938)  connected  with 
the  "New  York  Times" ;  he  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
Opera:  Back  and  Front,  concerning  itself  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  New  York. 

Taubmann,  Otto,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Mar.  8,  1859;  died  Berlin,  July  8, 
1929;  pupil  of  Wiillner  and  Nicode.  He  conducted  at 
theaters  in  St.  Petersburg  and  elsewhere.  His  works 
include  a  mass  for  double  chorus  and  orchestra,  male 
choruses  and  cantatas. 

Taubner,  Antonin  Merits,  i8th  century  organist, 
violinist  and  composer  of  Prague.  He  played  in  Prince 
Lobkfcwitz's  orchestra  and  was  musical  director  at  a 
convent.  His  works  include  oratorios,  masses  and  other 
church  music. 


Taudou,  Antoine  Antonin  Barthelemy,  French 
violinist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Perpignan,  Aug. 
24,  1846;  died  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  July  6,  1925;  pu- 
pil of  Reber  in  composition ;  member  of  the  Paris  Opera 
orchestra  and  teacher  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  several  orchestral  works,  a  violin  concerto  and 
chamber  music. 

Taufstein,  Louis,  Austrian  writer  of  operetta-libret- 
tos, born  Vienna,  Feb.  3,  1870. 

Taund,  Eugen  von  Szyll-,  composer  and  theorist, 
born  Pressburg,  July  17,  1856.  He  composed  several 
operettas  and  wrote  didactic  essays  on  theory. 

Taus,  another  name  for  tayuc. 

Tausch,  Franz,  German  clarinettist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Heidelberg,  Dec.  26,  1762;  died  Berlin,  Feb. 
9,  1817.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  at  Mannheim  and 
wrote  various  pieces  for  clarinet,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  instruments. 

Tausch,  Julius,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Dessau,  Apr.  15,  1827;  died  Bonn,  Nov.  n,  1895. 
He  suceeded  Schumann  as  conductor  of  the  Music  So- 
ciety and  Subscription  Concerts.  His  compositions  were 
mainly  vocal  and  choral  works. 
.  Tausche,  Emil,  Bohemian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Teplitz  in  1840;  died  there,  Mar.  31, 
1904. 

Tausig,  Aloys,  Czech  concert  pianist,  born  at  Prague 
in  1817;  died  there,  Mar.  24,  1885. 

Tausig,  Carl,   Polish  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Warsaw,  Nov.  4,  1841 ;  died  Leipzig,  July  17,  1871 ;  the 
finest  pianist  of  his  day  after  Franz  Liszt.    He  studied 
first  with  his  father,  Aloys  Tausig,  a  professional  pi- 
anist.   When  he  was  fourteen  his  father  took  him  to 
Weimar  to  study  under  Liszt,  and  from  the  first  time 
the  master  heard  him  play,  he>  became  his  favorite  pupil. 
Having  studied  not  only  piano,  but  counterpoint,  com- 
position and  instrumentation,  he  made  his  pianistic  debut 
under  Von  Bulow  in  Berlin  in  1858,  opinion  being 
divided  as  to  whether  eccentricities  as  an  artist  over- 
shadowed his  musical  abilities.    The  next  two  years 
were  spent  in  giving  concerts  in  Dresden  and  other  Ger- 
man towns,  and  in  '1862  he  went  to  Vienna  where  he 
gave  orchestral  concerts  with  very  modern  programs. 
For  several  years  he  appeared  very  little  in  recital, 
devoting  his  time  to  serious  study,  and  in  1865  he  settled 
in  Berlin.    When  he  next  appeared  in  public  there  were 
no  dissenting  opinions,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  really 
great  artist.     He  opened  a  school  of  advanced  piano 
playing  at  Berlin,  and  gave  a  number  of  very  popular 
Chopin  recitals.    He  also  appeared  with  all  the  leading 
German  concert  organizations,  and  made  a  successful 
Russian  tour.    As  a  performer  he  played  in  the  grand 
manner  with  a  fine  touch,  a  superb  tone  and  remarkable 
technical  dexterity.  His  repertoire  was  large  and  varied, 
and  he  could  play  any  representative  piece  from  Scar- 
latti to  Liszt  by  heart.    His  compositions  include  piano 

works  and  some  symphonic  poems ;  he  made  many  piano 
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transcriptions  of  standard  works,  such  as  the  piano  solo 
arrangement  of  Schubert's  Marche  Militaire. 

Tauss,  Erwin,  Jugoslavian  violinist  and  orchestral 
conductor,  born  Jaicek,  Apr.  8,  1904;  died  Wittenberg, 
Jan.  30,  1928. 

Taut,  Kurt,  German  concert  tenor,  teacher,  writer  on 
musical  subjects  and  librarian  of  .the  Peters  Music  Li- 
brary, born  Obereichstadt,  Mar.  I,  1888. 

Tauwitz,  Eduard,  German  composer,  choirmaster, 
director  and  conductor,  born  Glatz,  Jan.  21,  1812;  died 
Prague,  July  25,  1894. 

Tauwitz,  Julius,  German  theater  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Glatz,  May  7,  1826;  died  Posen, 
Nov.  5,  1898;  brother  of  Eduard  Tauwitz.  His 
works  include  an  oratorio,  a  singspiel,  theater  music,  an 
overture,  a  string  quartet,  masses,  choruses  and  songs. 

Taux,  Alois,  German  violinist,  choirmaster,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Oct.  5,  1817;  died  Salzburg, 
Apr.  17,  1861 ;  founded  the  Salzburg  Liedertafel  in 
1847.  He  composed  overtures,  dances,  farces  and 
sacred  and  secular  choral  music. 

Tavarez,  M.  G.,  contemporary  Porto  Rican  com- 
poser. 

Taverner,  John,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  about  1495 ;  died  Oct.  25,  1545.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing English  composer  of  his  day;  his  works  include 
masses,  church  services,  motets  and  three  secular  pieces 
for  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Song  Book,  published  in  1530. 

Tawse,  William,  Scottish  tenor,  born  Aberdeen, 
Mar.  29,  1889 ;  pupil  of  Alfred  C.  Young  and  Frederick 
King  at  London.  He  has  sung  with  the  Edinburgh 
Opera  Company  and  in  oratorios. 

Tayber,  Anton,  see  Teyber,  Anton. 

Tayber,  Franz,  see  Teyber,  Franz. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser. Her  compositions  include  many  popular  songs, 
of  which  There  is  a  land  is  the  most  familiar. 

Taylor,  Colin,  English  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Oxford,  Feb.  21,  1881 ;  pupil  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music ;  assistant  music  master  at  Eton  College ;  teacher 
at  the  South  African  College  of  Music  at  Cape  Town. 
He  has  written  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Taylor,  Daniel,  see  Toiler,  Daniel. 

Taylor,  David  Clark,  American  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  New  York,  Nov.  n,  1871 ;  studied  piano, 
theory  and  voice.  He  wrote  on  various  aspects  of  the 
vocal  art  including  The  Psychology  of  Singing. 

Taylor,  Deems,  American  composer,  critic  and 
writer,  born  New  York,  Dec.  22,  1885.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ethical  Culture  School  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity; during  his  college  years  he  wrote  the  music  for 
four  comic  operas;  one  of  these,  The  Echo,  was  later 
produced  on  Broadway.  Five  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion, he  began  to  study  harmony  and  counterpoint  while 
working  as  a  journalist;  in  1921  he  became  music  critic 
on  the  New  York  "World,"  resigning  in  1925  to  write 


his  first  grand  opera,  The  King's  Henchman,  with  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  as  librettist.  This  was  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1927 ;  in  1930  a  sec- 
ond opera,  Peter  Ibbetson,  was  also  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  editor  of  "Musical 
America,"  associate  editor  of  "Collier's  Weekly"  and  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  narrator  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  broadcasts,  musical  adviser  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  commentator  for  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  broadcasts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society.  His  works  include  The  Siren  Song,  Through 
the  Looking  Glass,  Jurgen  and  Circus  Day  for  orches- 
tra; two  cantatas,  The  Chambered  Nautilus  and  The 
Highwayman;  a  suite,  Lucre ce,  for  string  quartet.  His 
stage  works  comprise  A  Kiss  in  Xanadu,  The  King's 
Henchman,  Peter  Ibbetson  and  Ramuntcho. 

Taylor,  Edward,  English  basso,  teacher,  music  critic, 
writer  on  music  and  conductor,  born  Norwich,  Jan.  22, 
1784;  died  Brentwood,  Mar.  12,  1863. 

Taylor,  Franklin,  English  pianist,  teacher,  arranger 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Birmingham,  Feb.  5,  1843 1 
died  London,  Mar.  19,  1919;  pupil  of  Plaidy,  Moscheles 
and  Richter  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  professor  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  director  of  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Society.  He  wrote  works  on  piano 
playing,  translated  some  of  Richter's  treatises  and  ar- 
ranged Sullivan's  Tempest  music  for  four  hands. 

Taylor,  John,  English  composer  and  lutenist,  son  of 
Robert  Taylor,  whom  he  succeeded  as  musician  "for  the 
Violles  and  Voices/'  Oct.  3,  1637.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  contemporary  collections. 

Taylor,  Raynor,  English  organist,  theater  director, 
harpsichordist  and  singer,  born  in  1747 ;  died  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1825.  While  a  student  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
he  assisted  at  Handel's  funeral.  He  was  organist  at 
Chelmsf  ord,  near  London,  and  music  director  at  a  Lon- 
don theater,  gave  vocal  concerts  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Annapolis,  and  after  1793  was  active  in.  Philadelphia  as 
the  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  a  performer  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, a  stage  singer  and  a  leader  in  the  Musical  Fund 
Society. 

Taylor,  Samuel  Coleridge,  see  Coleridge-Taylor, 
Samuel. 

Taylor  (Captain)  Silas  (Silas  Domvill),  English 
composer,  born  Harky,  July  16,  1624;  died  in  1678.  A 
few  of  his  works  are  to  found  in  collections  of  the 
period. 

Taylor,  Tom  (Tell),  American  song  composer, 
born  Vanlue,  O.,  Oct.  14,  1876 ;  died  Chicago,  Nov.  23, 
1937 ;  composer  of  the  famous  ballad  Down  by  the  Old 
Mill  Stream. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Tom   (nee  Laura  Wilson  Barker, 

19th  century  English  composer.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude the  cantata  Enone,  a  violin  and  piano  sonata,  glees, 
songs,  and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  As  You 
Like  It. 
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Tchaikovsky,  Peter  Ilich,  see  Tschaikowsky,  Peter 
Ilich. 

Tchemberdjy,  Nicolas,  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Aug.  24,  1903;  his  works  include  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Tcherepnine,  Alexander  Nicolaievitch,  Russian 
pianist  and  composer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  20, 
1899;  son  of  Nicolai  Nicolaievitch  Tcherepnine.  He 
studied  composition  with  his  father,  Liadoff  and  Soko- 
loff ;  also  piano  with  Anna  Essipoff .  Later  his  studies 
in  composition  were  continued  at  Paris  with  Gedalge, 
and  he  also  perfected  his  piano  playing  with  Isador 
Philippe,  making  his  debut  at  Paris  in  1923  in  his  own 
piano  concerto.  Since  that  time,  Tcherepnine  has  toured 
Europe,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  his  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  01-01,  produced  at  Weimar 
in  1928,  and  at  New  York  City  in  1934  by  a  Russian 
company;  a  ballet  The  Frescoes  of  Ajanta  for  Anna 
Pavlowa;  two  piano  concertos,  a  violin  sonata,  two  'cello 
sonatas,  a  piano  trio,  a  string  quartet,  and  many  solo 
pieces  for  the  piano.  Tcherepnine  visited  the  United 
States  in  1934  and  1938,  playing  and  conducting  his 
works. 

Tcherepnine,  Nicolai  Nicolaievitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  May  14,  1873.     He  first 
studied  law,  but  became  interested  in  music,  and  entered 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  class  in  musical  composition  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  1895.    Although  his  kck 
of  early  musical  training  was  somewhat  of  a  handicap, 
Tcherepnine  completed  the  conservatory  course  in  1898, 
and  spent  the  next  few  years  in  composition.    In  1905 
he  met  the  music  publisher,  Belaieff ,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  interesting  in  his  compositions ;  the  latter  agreed  to 
publish  some  of  his  works;  later  his  personal  recom- 
mendation resulted  in  Tcherepnine's  becoming  conductor 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra.    He  showed  great 
natural  ability  in  his  first  efforts  as  a  conductor,  and  soon 
secured  recognition.    As  a  result  of  the  reputation- he 
achieved  as  a  conductor,  he  was  appointed  to  the  faculty 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.    In  1908  he  became 
one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Diaghileff  Ballet,  a  post 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  next  six 
years,  visiting  all  the  more  important  musical  centers  of 
Europe.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  fled  with 
his  family  to  Paris.    As  a  composer  Tcherepnine  holds 
an  important  place  among  the  older  Russian  composers 
of  his  day.     In  his  first  symphony,  written  in  early 
youth,  he  reflected  the  powerful  influence  of  Tschai- 
kowsky and  of  his  teacher,  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  ^  His 
technique  in  composition  and  his  peculiar  talents  in  or- 
chestration were  most  highly  spoken  of  by  critics.    In 
a  work  called  The  Enchanted  Kingdom,  he  also  shows 
the  additional  influence  of  Ravel  and  Debussy.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  named,  Tcherepnine  wrote 
three  operas,  a  symphony,  a  sinf onietta,  Narcissus  and 
Echo,  Enchanted  Garden  and  an  overture  to  La  Pnn- 
cesse  Lointaine  for  orchestra;  also  a  piano  concerto, 


masses,  ballets,  a  choral  work  called  Sappho,  six  quar- 
tets for  horns,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Tchernoff,  Michael,  Russian  composer,  born  Apr. 
22,  1879;  pupil  °*  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff  at 
the  Petrograd  Conservatory  and  teacher  there.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphon5%  two  overtures,  other 
orchestral  music,  incidental  music  to  plays  by  Raffalo- 
vitsch  and  Julavsky,  an  operetta  Topsy,  the  Black  Maid, 
piano  music  and  songs. 

Tcheshichin,  Vsigvolod  Yevgrafovitsch,  Russian 
critic  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Riga,  Feb.  18, 
1865;  self-taught.  He  was  critic  on  several  journals 
and  in  1898  he  established  the  Riga  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Musical  Society.  He  has  written  on 
Tschaikowsky,  on  Russian  opera  and  on  Parsifal.  He 
has  published  an  opera  guide  and  translated  Parsifal  and 
Tristan  and  Isolde  into  Russian. 

Tchesnokoff,  Alexander,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1877 ;  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory. 

Tchesnokoff,  Paul  Grigorievitsch,  Russian  com- 
poser, teacher,  theorist  and  conductor,  born  Vladimir 
Government,  Oct.  24,  1877 ;  pupil  of  Taneieff  and  Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory;  conduc- 
tor of  the  Moscow  State  Academic  Chorus  and  teacher 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  sacred  and  secular  choral  works.  His  ora- 
torio, Heaven  and  Earth,  was  suggested  by  a  work  of 
Byron.  He  has  written  on  the  theory  of  choral  con- 
ducting. 

Tebaldini,  Giovanni,  Italian  church  musician, 
teacher,  writer  on  music,  lecturer  and  composer,  born 
Brescia,  Sept.  7,  1864 ;  pupil  of  Paolo  Chimeri,  and  of 
Ponchielli  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  and  at  the  School 
for  Church  Music  at  Ratisbon.  For  many  years  he  was 
active  as  a  musical  director  of  ecclesiastical  music  in 
various  conservatories  and  since  1902  has  been  maestro 
at  the  Chiesa  della  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto.  His  sacred 
works  include  masses,  motets,  offertories  and  organ  com- 
positions. He  has  edited  many  17th  century  Italian 
works,  among  them  being  Peri's  and  Caccini's  Euridice. 
Tecchler  (Techier),  David,  Austrian  (?)  violin 
maker,  born  in  1666;  died  about  1747.  He  worked  at 
Salzburg,  Venice  and  Rome. 

T'e-ch'ing,  a  small  Chinese  stone  gong  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  carpenter's  square.  Suspended  in  a  frame, 
it  is  struck  on  the  longer  side  by  a  hammer. 

Technicon.  A  mechanical  apparatus  for  training 
and  strengthening  the  fingers  and  hands  of  players  of 
keyboard  instruments  and  the  violin;  invented  by  J. 
Brotherhood  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Techritz,  Johann,  German  cantor,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Sept.  24,  1864;  he  wrote 
operettas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Tecktonius,  Leo,  American  pianist,  born  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  May  10,  1882.    He  studied  at  the  Dana  Musical 
Institute  and  under  Emil  Liebling,  Moszkowski,  Widor 
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and  Godowsky;  made  his  debut  with  Saint-Saens's  G 
minor  concerto,  and  has  toured  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Tedesca  (alia),  in  German  style. 

Tedeschi,  Luigi  Maurizio,  Italian  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  Turin,  June  7,  1867.  A  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory,  Milan,  he  later  became  a  teacher  there. 
He  has  toured  in  Italy  and  other  European  countries. 
His  compositions  include  harp  music  and  an  opera, 
Jocelyn. 

Tedesco,  Forunata,  Italian  dramatic  singer,  born 
Mantua,  Dec.  14,  1826.  She  studied  under  Vaccai  at 
the  Milan  Conservatory  and  subsequently  sang  at  La 
Scala  and  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Lisbon,  Madrid  and 
America. 

Tedesco,  Ignaz  Amadeus,  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Prague  in  1817;  died  Odessa,  Nov.  13,  1882; 
pupil  of  Triebensee  and  Tomacek.  A  successful  concert 
player  at  London  and  Hamburg,  and  particularly  in 
southern  Russia,  he  wrote  light  and  brilliant  parlor 
pieces. 

Tedesco,  Leopold,  I7th  century  Italian  violin  maker, 
who  worked  at  Rome  about  1660.  After  working  under 
Amati  he  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  used  his  master's 
violins  as  models. 

Tedesco,  Mario  Castelnuovo,  see  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco,  Mario. 

Te  Deum.  An  ancient  Christian  canticle  that  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  service  of  Nocturnes  or 
Matins  on  festive  occasions,  as  well  as  at  an  office  of 
thanksgiving.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  Nicetas,  Bishop 
of  Remesiana,  about  the  year  400. 

Tedoldi,  Agide,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and  teacher 
born  Pavia,  Apr.  16,  1887;  studied  at  Parma  under 
Ficcarelli  and  Zanella  and  at  Munich  under  Schmid- 
Lindner,  Thuille  and  Klose.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Teeter  Melodeon,  same  as  "rocking  melodeon," 
named  from  the  teetering  motion  which  provides  the 
wind  supply. 

Teger,  see  Tir-Gi. 

Teibler,  Hermann,  Bohemian  writer  and  critic,  born 
at  Oberleutensdorf  in  1865 ;  died  Munich,  Mar.  21, 1906. 
He  translated  some  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  operas  into  Ger- 
man and  in  1896-97,  in  collaboration  with  Richard 
Batka,  published  the  Neue  musikalische  Rundschau. 

Teich,  C.  F.,  contemporary  German  music  publisher; 
he  founded  his  firm  at  Leipzig  in  1894. 

Teich,  Hermann  Schmidt,  see  Schmidt-Teich,  Her- 
mann. 

Teich,  Otto,  German  music  publisher  and  composer, 
born  Leipzig,  Dec.  7,  1866;  died  there,  Apr.  15,  1935; 
founded  his  business  at  Leipzig  in  1889.  He  wrote 
operettas,  singspiels,  choruses  and  songs. 

Teichfischer,  Paul,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
writer  and  composer,  born  Mansfeld,  Jan.  18,  1863; 


died  in  1929;  he  wrote  choruses,  songs  and  organ  music. 

Teichmiiller,  Anna,  German  composer,  born  Gottin- 
gen,  May  n,  1861.  Her  works  include  an  opera,  a  Ger- 
man mass,  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano,  piano'  pieces 
duets  and  songs.  ' 

Teichmiiller,  Gerda,  see  Nette-Teichmuller,  Gerda 

Teichmiiller,  Robert,  German  pianist,  teacher,  music 
editor  and  composer,  born  Brunswick,  May  4,  i86v 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Zwiiitscher 
Reinecke,  O.  Paul,  and  Jadassohn  and  subsequently  be^ 
came  a  prominent  teacher  there.  He  revised  and  edited 
piano  works  of  Rubinstein,  MacDowell,  Liodoff,  Bala- 
kireff,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  and  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach  and  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Kurt 
Hermann,  a  guide  to  international  piano  music  of  mod- 
ern composers.  ; 

Teike,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Altdamm,  Feb 
5,  1864;  died  Alt-Landsberg,  May  22,  1922;  he  wrote 
dance  music  and  marches. 

Teikin,  a  Chinese  two-stringed  violin.  About  three 
feet  long,  it  has  a  long,  slender  neck  (which  passes 
through  the  body  and  projects  on  the  lower  side),  and 
is  played  with  a  bow. 

Teil  (Ger.),  part;  Teiltone,  partial  tones. 

Teilman,  Christian,  Scandinavian  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Tomgaard,  Smaalenene,  July  31 
1845;  died  at  Oslo  in  Dec.  1909;  pupil  of  Arnold  at 
Oslo  and  Berens  at  Stockholm;  wrote  salon  piano 
pieces,  paraphrases  and  dance  music. 

Tejada,  Miguel  Lerdo  de,  contemporary  Mexican 
pianist  conductor  and  composer.  He  is  the  conductor 
of  the  Coro  Tipico  Mexicano;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  cancions  and  dances. 

Tek,  see  Ti. 

Tekkin,  a  Japanese  variety  of  glockenspiel.  Two 
rows  of  metal  bars,  mounted  on  an  oblong  wooden  box, 
are  played  with  a  wooden  beater. 

Telemann,  Georg  Michael,  German  cantor,  musical 
director  and  composer,  was  born  at  Plon,  Holstein  Apr 
20,  1748,  and  died  at  Riga,  Mar.  4,  1831.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Georg  Philipp  Telemann.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  theoretical  works,  two  hymn  books,  choral 
works,  and  instrumental  music. 

Telemann,  Georg  Philipp,  German  composer,  born 
Magdeburg,  Mar.  14,  1681 ;  died  Hamburg/June  25, 
1707.  He  had  no  regular  training,  but  mastered  the 
science  of  music  by  studying  the  scores  of  the  great 
masters,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prolific  composers 
that  has  ever  lived.  He  studied  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  and  in  1704  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  New  Church.  At  about  the  same  time  he  be- 
came musical  director  for  Prince  Prommtz  at  Sorau. 
In  1708  he  was  concertmaster  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
afterwards  became  musical  director,  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  position  of  choirmaster  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Catherine.  In  1712  he  was  connected  with  the 

Jrauenstem  Society  at  Frankfort,  and  was  in  charge 
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of  the  music  at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Bayreuth  and 
at  the  Barf  usskirche.  Nine  years  later  he  was  appointed 
to  two  posts  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life; 
cantor  of  the  Johanneum  and  musical  director  of  the 
leading  church  in  Hamburg.     While  discharging  the 
duties  of  all  these  various  positions  Telemann  made 
frequent  visits  to  Berlin  and  one  extended  trip  to  Paris. 
Telemann  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hamburg 
school ;  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  day,  being 
ranked  with  Hasse  and  Graun,  skillful  in  counterpoint, 
and  a  devotee  of  the  course  laid  out  by  the  old  contra- 
puntal school  of  organists.     He  had  superb  technical 
equipment,  all  acquired  without  the  aid  of  teachers. 
Handel,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  said  that 
he  could  write  an  eight-part  motet  as  easily  as  anyone 
else  could  write  a  letter.     His  church  works  are  of 
greater  historical  importance  than  any  of  his  other 
music,  including  twelve  complete  sets  of  services  for 
the  entire  church  year,  comprising  about  three  thousand 
numbers  with  orchestra  or  organ;  forty-four  Passions; 
thirty-two  ordination  and  anniversary  numbers ;  thirty- 
three  pieces  called  Hamburger  Capitansmusiken  (each 
being  a  cantata  with  an  instrumental  introduction)  ; 
twenty  pieces  for  jubilees,  consecrations  and  corona- 
tions ;  twelve  funeral  services ;  fourteen  pieces  of  wed- 
ding music ;  over  six  hundred  overtures ;  forty  operas ; 
and  many  serenades  and  oratorios.    Of  his  oratorios, 
several  were  widely  performed,  the  best  known  being 
one  in  three  parts  and  nine  scenes,  the  words  selected 
by  himself  from  the  Gospels. 
Telford,  see  Boott,  Francis. 

Telford,  William,  Irish  organ  builder,  died  in  1885. 
He  started  an  organ  factory  in  Dublin  in  1830,  and  in 
1838  built  an  organ  with  pedals  for  Trinity  College.  He 
added  German  pedals  to  the  organs  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedrals.  His  largest  organ  was 
for  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Radley.  After  his  death  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  his  two  sons.  The  firm  built 
many  famous  organs  for  Irish  cathedrals,  as  well  as 
organs  for  parish  churches. 

Telharmonium.  An  apparatus  for  reproducing  tones 
of  instruments  synthetically  from  reeds,  strings  and 
tuning  forks ;  the  object  being  to  reproduce  orchestral 
effects  in  such  a  manner  so  that  they  could  be  dis- 
tributed by  telephone.  Thaddeus  Cahill,  the  inventor, 
exhibited  it  at  New  York  City  in  1907. 

Telle,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  theater  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1798 ;  died  there, 
May  10,  1862.  He  wrote  operas,  church  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Tellefsen,  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  (Auckland), 
Norwegian  pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Trond- 
hjem,  Nov.  26,  1823;  died  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1874;  pupil  of 
Chopin.  A  teacher  at  Paris,  he  wrote  two  piano  con- 
certos, a  trio,  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  many 
piano  pieces.  He  edited  a  collection  of  Chopin's  works, 
valuable  because  it  embodies  the  composer's  personal 


traditions  and  interesting  because  of  Tellefsen's  inti- 
mate association  with  Chopin. 

Telleria  y  Arrizabalaga,  Juan,  Spanish  composer, 
born  at  Zegama,  Guipuzcoa  in  1895.  A  pupil  of  Con- 
rado  del  Campo  at  Madrid,  he  is  known  best  for  the 
two-part  symphonic  poem  La  Dania  de  Aitsgorry,  first 
performed  in  1917  by  the  Madrid  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Telman,  T.,  Dutch  organist,  teacher  and  author,  born 
Den  Ham,  Dec.  29,  1897;  he  has  written  a  book  on  the 
organ. 

Telmanyi,  Emil,  Hungarian  violinist,  conductor  and 
arranger,  born  Arad,  June  22,  1892 ;  studied  there  under 
Moritz  Unger,  later  studying  at  the  Budapest  Royal  Mu- 
sic Academy  under  Hubay,  Koessler,  and  Herzfeld.  He 
toured  Europe  and  America  as  a  violinist,  in  1919 
settling  at  Copenhagen.  He  has  arranged  many  of  the 
piano  works  of  Brahms,  Chopin  and  Schumann  for 
violin  with  piano. 

Telramund,  character  in  Wagner's  music-drama 
Lohengrin,  sung  by  a  baritone.  Friedrich  Telramund 
is  a  nobleman  of  Brabant,  who  is  induced  by  his  wife, 
against  his  honor,  to  falsely  accuse  Elsa  with  the  mur- 
der of  her  brother  so  that  he  may  claim  rulership  of 
her  land  by  right,  being  next  of  kin. 

Telva,  Marion,  American  contralto,  born  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Dec.  26,  1897.  She  studied  in  New  York,  where 
she  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  1920  in  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut,  and  became  a 
regular  member  of  the  company,  singing  Adalgisa  in 
Norma,  Magdalene  in  Die  Meistersinger,  Brangaene  in 
Tristan,  Amneris  in  Aida,  Suzuki  in  Madame  Butterfly 
and  numerous  other  important  parts.  She  has  also  sung 
in  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  Arturo  Toscanini 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  has  also  appeared  in  recital. 
Telyn  (Welsh),  the  harp. 
Tema  (It),  theme,  subject. 

Temesvary,  Janos,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  Dec. 
12,  1891.  A  pupil  of  Hubay  at  Budapest,  he  became 
second  violin  in  the  Hungarian  String  Quartet. 

Tempel,  Hans,  German  guitar  virtuoso  and  ar- 
ranger, born  Magdeburg,  Apr.  29,  1897;  he  has  edited 
early  guitar  music. 

Temperament,  the  term  for  various  methods  of 
tuning.    In  equal  temperament  certain  consonant  inter- 
vals are  made  slightly  imperfect  in  order  to  unify  the 
different  steps  of  any  given  scale  in  every  key.   Unequal 
temperament  or  just  intonation  is  a  tuning  in  which 
all  consonant  intervals  are  made  perfect.    Equal  tem- 
perament is  extremely  advantageous  from  the  <mechan- 
ical  point  of  view  on  account  of  its  great  simplicity ;  it 
is  the  only  system  which  is  complete  with  twelve  notes 
to  the  octave.    It  was  introduced  generally  about  the 
middle  of  the  igth  century,  but  it  was  understood  and 
appreciated  much  earlier.    The  mode  of  tuning  in  use 
before  that  time  was  called  the  "mean-tone  system," 
invented  by  the  Spanish  musician,  Francisco  de  Salinas 
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(born  1313),  and  requiring  more  than  twelve  notes  to 
the  octave  to  permit  smooth  modulation  from  one  key 
to  another.  By  this  system  the  more  common  keys, 
those  for  example  with  not  more  than  two  flats  or 
sharps,  were  reasonably  in  tune,  which  is  a  partial  ex- 
planation for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  keys  for  their 
instrumental  works.  Since  the. perfection  and  develop- 
ment of  equal  temperament  the. tendency  has  been  to- 
ward more  and  more  exact  mathematical  adjustment 
of  the  intervals  in  various  keys.  Equal  temperament  is 
now  accepted  wherever  the  influence  of  occidental  mu- 
sic has  been  felt,  so  that  string  players  automatically 
follow  the  system  used  for  the  keyboard  instruments. 

Tempest,  Maria  Susan,  English  dramatic  singer, 
born  at  London  in  1862 ;  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia.  She 
became  famous  as  a  light  opera  singer  at  London  and 
at  Paris. 

Tempest,  The,  a  play  by  William  Shakespeare 
which  has  been  the  inspiration  for  incidental  music  as 
well  as  operas.  Robert  Johnson,  who  wrote  settings  of 
"Where  the  bee  sucks"  and  "Full  fathom  five/'  is 
thought  to  have  written  the  earliest  music  to  this  play. 
An  operatic  version  was  produced  at  London  in  1673 
""by  Matthew  Locke ;  in  a  revival  in  1695,  several  addi- 
tional numbers,  including  the  lovely  "Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands"  were  added  by  Henry  Purcell.  Handel's 
pupil  and  copyist,  John  Christopher  Smith,  composed 
two  operas  on  The  Tempest;  one  of  these  was  pro- 
duced in  London  in  1756.  Victor  Alphonse  Duvernoy's 
setting  of  the  drama  by  Annand  Silvestre  and  Pierre 
Berton  was  produced  in  the  Salle  du  Chatelet,  Paris, 
on  Nov.  24,  1880.  Zdenko  Fibich's  three-act  opera, 
Boure  or  Der  Sturm  introduces  all  the  principal  char- 
acters of  the  original  drama.  Of  numerous  settings  for 
the  songs,  the  most  famous  is  Arne's  "Where  the  bee 
sucks."  Linley  has  set,  "O,  bid  your  faithful  Ariel  fly;" 
J.  F.  Duggan  composed  settings  of  two  songs  for  Cali- 
ban. A  fantasia  with  choruses  on  The  Tempest  was 
composed  by  Berlioz,  who  later  incorporated  it  in  his 
Lelio,  or  The  Return  to  Life.  Engelbert  Humper- 
dinck's  incidental  music  was  first  heard  at  the  Neue 
Schauspielhaus,  Berlin,  Oct.  25,  1906.  Tschaikowsky's 
Tempest  Fantasy,  is  a  long  symphonic  poem,  following 
a  definite  program  derived  from  the  drama ;  in  it  is  de- 
picted the  storm,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Nature 
being  imitated  in  music.  Other  composers  who  have 
sought  inspiration  from  The  Tempest  include  Frederick 
Corder,  Wilhelm  Taubert,  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Clarence 
Lucas. 

Tempestoso  (It.),  impetuous;  impassioned. 

Tempete  (Fr.),  (i)  tempest,  (2)  a  square  dance 
of  French  origin  similar  to  the  quadrille. 

Tempia,  Stefano,  Italian  composer,  violinist,  teacher, 
writer  and  conductor,  born  Racconigi,  Piedmont,  Dec. 
5,  1832;  died  Turin,  Nov.  25,  1878.  He  became  a  thea- 
ter conductor  and  violin  teacher  at  Turin.  His  composi- 
tions include  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and  instructive 
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violin  works ;  he  also  wrote  a  treatise  arguing  for  a  new 
method  of  musical  notation. 

Temple,  Hope  (real  name  Dotie  Davies),  English 
pianist  and  composer,  born  in  Dublin;  died  Folkestone, 
May  10,  1938;  wife  of  Andre  Messager;  pupil  of  Bar-' 
nett,  Silas  and  Andre  Messager.  She  studied  to  become 
a  pianist  but  abandoned  it  after  injuries  to  her  left 
hand  and  arm,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  turned  to 
song  writing  as  a  profession.  Many  of  her  songs 
achieved  considerable  popularity ;  among  them  'Tis  All 
that  I  can  say  and  An  Old  Garden. 

Temple  Dancer,  The,  opera,  libretto  by  Jutta 
Bell  Ranske,  music  by  John  Adam  Hugo,  first  produced 
at  New  York  in  1919.  The  story  is:  a  youth  of  another 
faith  is  loved  by  the  leading  dancer  in  the  temple  of 
the  god  Mahadeo ;  he  suffers  greatly  because  the  virtue 
of  the  temple  dancers  is  sold  to  passers-by  so  that  jewels 
may  be  bought  for  Mahadeo.  She  has  decided  to  steal 
the  jewels  from  the  idol  in  order  that  she  may  help 
her  lover  who  is  in  want,  excusing  herself  on  the  ground 
that  the  jewels  bought  with  the  price  of  her  beauty  are 
rightly  hers.  She  is  caught  by  the  temple  guard,  who 
theatens  her  with  death;  as  a  protection  she  takes  a  live 
snake  from  the  idol  and  coils  it  around  her  body.  She 
begs  to  be  permitted  to  pray  before  being  slain,  and 
interpreting  her  prayer  in  a  dance,  she  fascinates  the 
guard.  She  pretends  to  return  his  passion,  and  in  the 
ensuing  love  scene,  a  letter  telling  of  her  plans  falls  to 
the  floor  and  the  guard  prepares  to  torture  her.  She 
dances  again,  then  begs  for  water;  the  guard  brings 
her  a  drink,  which  she  poisons,  and  then  persuades  the 
guard  to  drink  to  her  courage.  He  drops  dead  and  the 
dancer  invokes  curses  upon  the  temple ;  the  answer  is 
a  thunderstorm.  As  the  dancer  reaches  out  to  take 
the  jewels  from  the  idol,  she  is  struck  by  lightning,  and 
falls  dead  beside  the  guard.  .  The  priests  return,  and 
seeing  the  bodies  of  the  guard  and  the  dancer,  call  upon 
the  gods  for  protection ;  a  hymn  is  sung  for  the  spirits 
of  the  dead. 

Templeton,  Alec,  contemporary  English  blind 
pianist  and  composer.  He  studied  with  English  teachers 
and  made  his  debut  in  New  York  at  Town  Hall  in  1938. 
He  is  a  brilliant  improviser,  and  has  composed  a  suite 
and  numerous  other  solo  works  for  the  piano. 

Templeton,  John,  Scottish  tenor,  born  Riccarton, 
near  Kilmarnock,  July  30,  1802 ;  died  New  Hampton, 
near  London,  July  2,  1886;  pupil  of  Blewitt,  Welsh  and 
Thomas  Cooke.  He  sang  on  various  stages  and  was,  for 
a  few  years,  associated  with  Malibran.  In  1845-46  he 
gave  lecture-recitals  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1852 
retired. 

Templeton  Strong,  George,  see  Strong,  George 
Templeton. 

Tempo  (It),  the  relative  speed,  or  rate  of  move- 
ment of  a  musical  composition ;  the  term  may  also  sig- 
nify a  characteristic  manner  or  style  as  tempo  di 
menuetto  or  .tempo  di  Valse.  While  many  composers 
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merely  indicate  the  desired  tempo  by  using  a  general 
term  such  as   "Allegro,"   "Adagio,"  etc.,   others  are 
more  specific  and  add  a  metronome  mark.    The  terms 
employed  to  indicate  a  slow  rate  of  speed  begin  with 
Larghissimo,    continuing    with    Largo,    Largamente, 
Larghetto,  Grave,  Lento,  Adagissimisso,  Adagio  and 
Adagietto.    Andantino  and  Andante  indicate  a  moder- 
ately fast  tempo,  while  Allegretto,  Allegramente,  Al- 
legro, Presto  increase  the  speed  to  Prestissimo,  the 
fastest  indication.    These  terms  are  used  to  fix  a  uni- 
form rate  of  speed  throughout  a  composition;  should 
one  or  more  passages  require  greater  speed,  the  term 
Accelerando  is  used.     If  such  acceleration  is  sudden, 
and  accompanied  by  a  crescendo  the  terms  Affrettando 
or  Incalsando  may  indicate  it.    To  double  the  tempo, 
i.e.,  twice  as  fast,  Doppio  movimento  is  written  at  the 
head  of  the  passage.  Two  terms  which  denote  a  passage 
or  movement  should  be  played  faster  than  the  preced- 
ing are  Pitt  mosso  and  Veloce.     A  gradual  decrease 
in  speed  may  be  indicated  by  any  one  of  the  following : 
Rdlentando,    Ritardando,    Largando,    Tardano    and 
Slentando.   Ritenuto  and  Meno  mosso  denote  a  sudden 
slackening  in  the  rate  of  speed.    Should  a  gradual  slack- 
ening be  accompanied  by  a  general  decrease  in  volume, 
it  may  be  indicated  by  Calando,  Morendo,  or  Smor- 
zando.    After  any  change  in  the  rate  of  speed,  a^  return 
to  the  original  tempo  may  be  effected  by  the  indication, 
A  tempo,  Tempo  primo  or  Tempo  I. 

Tempo,  Antonio  da,  early  I4th  century  Italian 
theorist.  He  wrote,  about  1332,  a  treatise  which  con- 
tains valuable  information  on  Italian  lyric  forms  of  his 
time  (madrigal,  ballads  and  rondeau). 

Tempo  commodo  (It.),  convenient;  easy  move- 
ment. 

Tempo  di  ballo  (It.),  in  dance  time. 
Tempo  giusto  (It.),  in  strict  time. 
Tempo  marcia  (It.),  in  march  time. 
Tempo  primo  (It.),  in  the  original  time. 
Tempo  wie  vorher  (Ger.),  same  as  Tempo  primo. 
Temps  (Fr.),  beat;  time. 
Temps  fiable  or  leve  (Fr.),  weak  beat;  up  beat. 
Temps  fort  or  frappe   (Fr.),  strong  beat;  down 
beat. 

Tempus  (Lat.),  time. 
Ten.,  abbreviation  for  tenor  or  tenuto. 
Tenaglia,  Antonio  Francesco,  middle  I7th  cen- 
tury Italian  composer,  born  at  Florence.  One  of  his 
arias  BegV  occhi  merce!  with  a  piano  accompaniment 
by  Enrico  Rung,  was  published  at  Copenhagen  about 
1855  and  later  reprinted  with  an  English  translation  as 
Take  pity,  sweet  eyes,  by  Mary  A.  Robinson,  and  an 
arrangement  for  violin  or  'cello  was  made  by  Franz 
Ries.  Others  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  libraries  at 
Bologna,  London,  Vienna  and  Florence, 

Tenaglia,  Raffaele,  Italian  vocal  teacher  and 
poser,  born  Orsogna,  Chieti,  Mar.  15,  1884;  His 


include  orchestral  pieces,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 
Ten  Brink,  Julius,  see  Brink,  Julius  ten. 
Tendrement   (Fr.),  tenderly. 
Tenducci,  Giusto  Ferdinando,  Italian  male  soprano, 
composer  and  writer,  bora  at  Siena  about  1736;  died  in 
Italy  after  1800.    From  1758-91  he  sang  in  the  British 
Isles  with  much  success.  Mozart  wrote  a  song  for  him, 
now  lost.   He  composed  an  overture  and  a  comic  opera 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  voice. 

Tenebrae   (Lat.  pi.),  gloom,  darkness;  the  name 
given  to  the  Matins  and  Lauds  service  of  the  last  three 
days  of  Holy  Week  in  which  the  candles  burning  at  the 
altar  are  extinguished  one  by  one. 
Teneramente  (It.),  tenderly;  delicately. 
Tenerezza  (It),  tenderness. 

Tenger,  Marian  (pseudonym),  igth  century  Ger- 
man author  who,  in  1890,  published  Beethovens  unster- 
blicke  Geliebte,  a  book  dealing  with  Beethoven's  love  for 
Countess  Therese  Brunswik.. 

Tenglin,  Hans,  late  1 5th  -and  early   i6th  century 
German  composer ;  he  wrote  four-part  songs  which  were 
included  in  the  Forster  collections  of  1539  and  1540- 
Ten  Have,  Willem,  see  Have,  Willem*  ten. 
Teniers,  Guillaume  Albert,  Bergian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Louvain  about  1748;  died  Amster- 
dam, Feb.  12,  1820.  He  played  at  important  theaterein 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam  and  wrote  violin  concertos, 
viola  sonatas  and  chamber  music. 

Ten  Kate,  Andre,  see  Kate,  AndrS  ten. 
Tenne,  Otto,  German  choral  director,  concert  ac- 
companist and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Jan.  29,  1904; 
he  has  written  a  string  quartet,  ballads  and  songs. 

Tenner,  Kurt  von,  Austrian  pianist,  opera  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Vienna,  July  18,  1907.     His 
compositions  include  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music, 
large  choral  works  and  more  than  sixty  songs. 
Tenney,  Mrs.  John,  see  Branscombe,  Gena. 
Tennyson,   Lady    (Emily),   middle    igth  century 
English  composer,  died  Aldworth,  Aug.  10,  1896 ;  wife 
of  Alfred  Tennyson.  She  composed  settings  for  several 
of  her  husband's  poems. 

Tenor,  (i)  the  highest  natural  male  voice;  (2)  the 
third  part  from  the  top  in  vocal  or  instrumental  part- 
writing;  (3)  the  term  formerly  applied  to  the  viola 
which  plays  the  "tenor"  part  in  a  string  quartet.  The 
word  is  frequently  used  in  a  descriptive  way,  as  tenor 
trombone,  tenor  horn,  tenor  C,  tenor  clef,  etc.  The 
human  voice  so  named  is  also  often  qualified,  as  Hel- 
dentenor  (dramatic  tenor),  lyrischer  tenor  (lyric  tenor), 
tenore  robusto,  tenore  di  forsa,  tenore  di  grasia,  tenore 
leggiero,  etc. 

Tenor  clarinet,  a  clarinet  in  F,  formerly  used  in 
brass  bands. 

Tenor  clef,  C  clef  on  the  4th  line  of  the  staff. 
Tenor  cor.    A  brass  valve  instrument  of  tenor  pitch, 
invented  by  Henry 
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French  horn  in  form ;  in  tone  quality  intermediate  be- 
tween the  tenor  saxhorn  and  the  French  horn. 

Tenor  Drum  (Fr.  Cause  Roulante;  Ger.  Wirbel- 
tronwn-el,  Rolltrommel,  Ruhrtronimel;  It.  Tamburo 
Ridlanto).  The  value  of  the  tenor  drum  to  the  military 
band  is  that  of  the  kettledrum  to  the  orchestra.  In  size 
and  tonal  quality  the  tenor  drum,  which  has  no  snares, 
is  midway  between  the  sharp-toned  snare  drum  and  the 
deep-toned  bass  drum.  Tenor  drum  sticks  have  heads 
of  lambs  wool  or  felt;  leather  thongs  are  attached  to 
the  turned  ball-ends. 

Tenor  fagott,  see  Fagottino. 

Tenor  Violin,  an  instrument  of  the  violin  family, 
which  became  obsolete  about  1750.  It  had  four  strings, 
tuned  in  fifths,  the  lowest  string  sounding  A  (first 
space  in  the  bass  clef,  a  tenth  below  middle  C).  In  its 
day  it  was  used  together  with  the  alto  violin,  or  ordinary 
viola,  which  plays  the  tenor  or  third  part  in  a  modern 
score. 

Tenora,  a  Catalonian  wood  wind  instrument  re- 
sembling the  English  horn,  having  a  shrill  nasal  tone. 

Tenore  (It.),  tenor. 

Tenore  buffo  (It.),  a  comic  tenor  singer. 

Tenore  robusto  (It),  a  tenor  singer  with  a  vigor- 
ous or  strong  voice. 

Tenorino  (It.),  a  falsetto  tenor. 

Tenorist  (Ger.),  tenor  singer;  viola  player. 

Tenoroon,  (i)  the  oboe  da  caccia  (q.v.),  (2)  any 
organ-stop  of  8  ft.  tone  pitched  above  middle  C. 

Tenschert,  Roland,  Bohemian  conductor  and 
author,  born  Podersam,  Apr.  5,  1894;  he  has  written 
biographies  of  Mozart  and  Haydn. 

Tenth,  a  3^  ft.  (Manual)  and  6^  ft.  (Pedal) 
harmonic  organ-stop. 

Tentoni,  Rosa,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  at  Buhl,  Minn.  She  has  appeared  at  the  New 
York  Stadium  opera  performances,  starred  with  Richard 
Bonelli  in  Verdi's  Otello  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
sung  the  heroine  in  Gluck's  Iphegenie  en  Aulide  at 
Philadelphia,  appeared  successfully  on  the  radio  and 
was  chosen  by  Arturo  Toscanini  as  soloist  in  his 
memorable  performances  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1934  and  1936. 

Tenu(e)  (Fr.),  (i)  held,  sustained,  (2)  a  sustained 
tone,  such  as  an  organ-point. 

Tenuto  (It.),  held;  sustained  tone  to  its  full  value. 

Tepidamente  (It.),  in  even,  unimpassioned  style; 
in  a  lukewarm  manner. 

Tepidita  (It.),  indifference;  con  tepidita,  indiffer- 
ently. 

Teploff,  Grigori  Nikolaievitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  in  1719;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1789,  Com- 
poser of  a  collection  of  songs,  he  has  been  called  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  romanza. 
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Teponaztli.  A  peculiar  type  of  Aztec  drum  made 
of  a  log  two  to  five  feet  in  length. 

Ter  .(Lat.),  thrice;  denoting  that  a  passage  is  to  be 
repeated  twice. 

Teran,  Tomas,  Spanish  pianist,  born  at  Valencia 
in  1895.  A  pupil  of  Jose  M.  Cuervos,  and  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Madrid;  he  made  his  debut 
in  1909  at  San  Sebastian.  He  has  toured  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France  and  both  Americas  and  excels  in  interpret- 
ing Bach,  classical  music,  and  also  modern  Spanish 
works. 

Terby,  Frangois,  Belgian  violinist,  violin  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Louvain  in  1813;  died  after 
1883;  son  of  Joseph  Terby,  Sr.  A  teacher  at  the  Lou- 
vain  Music  Academy,  he  composed  for  his  instrument. 

Terby,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Belgian  violinist,  born  Louvain, 
July  4,  1808;  died  there,  May  19,  1879;  son  of  Joseph 
Terby.  He  studied  under  Robberechts,  later  becoming 
violinist  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  succeeding 
his  father  as  choirmaster  of  St.  Peter's,  Louvain.  He 
left  a  valuable  collection  of  instruments  and  manu- 
script music. 

Terby,  Joseph,  Sr.,  Belgian  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Louvain,  Dec.  25,  1780;  died  there,  Feb.  23,  1860. 
A  pupil  of  Pauwels,  he  became  choirmaster  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Louvain,  and  founded  the  Lyric  Choral  Union. 

Tercet  (Fr.),  a  triplet. 

Terestchenko,  Nikolaus,  contemporary  Russian 
composer  of  a  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello  published  in 
1902. 

Terhune,  Anice  (nee  Potter),  contemporary  Ameri- 
can pianist,  organist  and  composer,  born  at  Hampden, 
Mass.;  pupil  of  Coenen  at  Rotterdam;  wife  of  Albert 
Payson  Terhune.  At  one  time  an  organist  at  a  Cleve- 
land church,  she  later  settled  in  New  York.  Her 
works  include  comic  operas,  about  a  hundred  songs,  and 
many  piano  pieces  for  children. 

Terletzki,  Aloys,  German  choral  director,  writer  and 
composer,  born  Allenstein,  Feb.  25,  1881 ;  he  has  writ- 
ten choral  works. 

Terminology,  the  words  specificially  applied  to  musi- 
cal expressions,  forms,  instruments  and  accessories,  as 
distinguished  from  words  of  general  application;  the 
vocabulary  of  the  art  of  music. 

Ternary,  denoting  anything  composed  of,  or  pro- 
gressing by,  threes;  Ternary  form,  a  composition  in 
three  sections,  the  first  and  third  being  alike,  the  second 
being  the  "digression." 

Ternary  Measure,  triple  time. 

Terni,  E.,  contemporary  Italian  composer,  whose 
curious  atonal  quartet  was  published  about  1925. 

Ternina,  Milka,  Croatian  dramatic  soprano,  born 
Vezisce,  near  Agram,  Dec.  19,  1863,  pupil  of  Gans- 
bacher  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  She  made  her 
debut  at  Agram  as  Amelia  in  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera, 
jater  singing  there  in  AUa  and  as  Selika  in  Meyerbeer's 
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L'Africaine.  On  Anton  Seidl's  recommendation,  she 
was  engaged  as  principal  soprano  at  the  Bremen  Opera, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters  of 
Wagner's  heroines.  She  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  im- 
portant German  festivals,  and  was  a  member  of  Dam- 
rosch's  German  Opera  Company,  making  her  American 
debut  in  1896.  She  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Terpander,  7th  century  (B.C.)  Greek  musician,  resi- 
dent of  Lesbos ;  he  has  been  called  "the  father  of  Greek 
music." 

Terpodion,  a  six-octave  keyboard  musical  friction- 
instrument  similar  to  Chladni's  clavicylinder,  using  wood 
instead  of  glass  for  the  cylinder.  It  was  invented  by 
J.  D.  Buschmann  of  Berlin  in  1816,  and  resembled  a 
square  piano  in  appearance. 

Terpsichore,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  Muse  of 
choral  song  and  the  dance. 

Terrabugio,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer  and  editor, 
born  Primiera,  near  Trent,  May  13,  1842;  died  there, 
Jan.  9,  1933;  pupil  of  Rheinberger.  As  an  editor  of 
"Musica  Sacra"  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
reform  of  Italian  church  music.  His  works,  which  num- 
ber about  one  hundred,  were  written  almost  exclusively 
for  the  church  and  include  masses,  litanies,  motets  and 
organ  pieces  and  a  few  overtures  and  a  string  quartet. 

Terradellos  (Terradeglias),  Domenico  (Domingo 
Miguel  Bernabe),  Spanish  composer,  born  at  Barce- 
lona about  Feb.  13,  1711;  died  Rome,  May  20,  1751; 
pupil  of  Durante  at  Naples.  He  wrote  twelve  operas,  an 
oratorio  and  a  mass. 

Terrasse,  Claude,  French  composer,  born  at  Cote- 
St.-Andre,  near  Grenbble,  in  1870 ;  died  Paris,  June  30, 
1923.  He  wrote  some  thirty  operettas  and  ballets. 

Terry,  Charles  Sanford,  English  writer  on  music, 
born  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  Oct.  24,  1864;  died  Nov. 
5,  1936.  He  studied  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  choir 
school,  London,  King's  College  School,  Lancing  College 
and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  lectured  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  Cambridge.  In  1903  he  became  a 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Terry  was  the  greatest  of  English  Bach  scholars,  and 
wrote  many  books  on  the  subject  including  a  life  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Other  works  include  Bach 
Chorals  in  three  parts;  J.  S.  Bach's  Four  Part  Chorals; 
/.  S.  Bach's  Original  Hymn-Tunes  for  Congregational 
Use  and  A  Bach  Hymnbook  of  i6th  century  Melodies. 

Terry,  Frances,  contemporary  American  composer, 
born  at  Windsor,  Conn. ;  pupil  of  Scharwenka.  Although 
most  of  her  works  are  for  the  piano,  she  has  written  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  and  a  theme  with  variations 
for  string  quartet.  Many  of  her  piano  pieces  have  been 
used  on  recital  programs. 

Terry,  Leonard,  Belgian  conductor,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Liege,  Feb.  13,  1816;  pupil  of  Daussoigne- 
Mehul.  He  won  a  number  of  prizes  for  composition 


and  became  conductor  of  the  Liege  Musical  Association. 
His  compositions  include  a  large  amount  of  vocal  music. 

Terry,  Richard  Huntington  Runciman,  English 
organist,  composer  and  musical  director,  born  Elling- 
ton, Northumberland,  Jan.  3,  1865;  died  April  18,  1937. 
He  was  for  a  time  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  Antigua,  West  Indies,  where  he  at- 
tracted attention  by  reviving  the  Catholic  church  music 
of  early  English  writers  like  Byrd,  Tallys,  Morley, 
White  and  Fayrfax;  he  subsequently  was  director  of 
music  at  Westminster  Cathedral  from  1901-24.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
English  supplement  to  the  Vatican  Antiphonary.  Among 
his  compositions  are  masses,  motets  and  other  sacred 
music. 

Terschak,  Adolf,  Hungarian  flute  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  at  Hermannstadt,  Transylvania,  in 
1832;  died  at  Breslau  in  1901.  After  studying  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  he  toured  extensively  in  Europe, 
from  London  to  Siberia.  He  composed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  for  flute. 

Tertia  (Lat.),  a  third. 

Tertian  (Ger.  Tertian  Zweifach),  an  organ-stop 
combining  the  major  3d  and  5th  in  the  third  octave 
above  the  fundamental. 

Tertis,  Lionel,  English  violist,  born  West  Hartle- 
pool,  Dec.  29,  1876.  He  studied  the  violin  at  Leipzig 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  but  on  the 
advice  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  turned  to  the  viola 
in  the  interests  of  quartet  playing.  He  became  one  of 
the  finest  English  violists  and  has  made  successful  tours 
as  a  virtuoso  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
There  is  comparatively  little  solo  viola  music  avail- 
able, but  many  modern  English  composers,  including 
J.  B.  McEwen,  A.  Carse,  Arnold  Bax,  B.  J.  Dale  and 
York  Bowen,  have  written  viola  compositions  for  his 
use. 

Tervani,  Irma  (real  name  Akte),  Finnish  alto,  born 
Helsingfors,  June  4,  1887;  died  Oct.  29,  1936;  sister  of 
Aino  Akte.  She  studied  under  her  mother,  Emmy- 
Stromer-Akte,  and  later  under  Duvernoy.  She  appeared 
at  the  Dresden  Court  Opera  as  Carmen,  which  she  made 
her  most  famous  role,  and  made  numerous  tours  as  an 
operatic  and  concert  singer. 

Terz  )Ger.),  Terza  (It.),  third;  the  interval  of  a 
third. 

Terzett  (Ger.),  a  vocal  composition  for  three  voices; 
terzettino,  a  short  terzet. 

Terzflote  (Ger.).  (i)  A  flute  which  sounds  a  third 
above  the  written  notes.  (2)  An  organ-stop  sounding 
the  major  third  in  the  third  octave. 

Terzi,  Giovanni  Antonio,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th 
century  Italian  composer  and  lutenist.  He  wrote  two 
books  in  lute  tablature,  published  in  1593  and  1599, 
which  contained  motets,  canzones  and  other  music  of 
various  Italian  and  French  composers,  including  him- 
self. 
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Terzian,  a  compound  organ-stop  of  two  ranks. 

Terziani,  Eugenio,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Rome,  July  29,  1824;  died  there  June 
30,  1889 ;  pupil  of  Mercadante  at  Naples.  He  conducted 
at  the  Teatro  Apollo  in  Rome  and  at  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  became  professor  of  composition  at  St.  Cecilia's 
Academy  in  Rome.  Among  his  works  are  three  operas, 
an  oratorio  and  a  requiem  mass. 

Terziani,  Pietro,  Italian  composer  and  musical  di- 
rector, born  in  the  Papal  States  in  1768;  died  after 
1836.  He  became  musical  director  at  San  Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  Rome.  His  compositions  include  much  church 
music  and  several  forgotten  operas. 

Terziani,  Raffaele,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Rome,  Apr.  23,  1860;  died  there,  Jan. 
5,  1928;  son  and  pupil  of  Eugenio  Terziani.  He  con- 
ducted the  concerts  of  St.  Cecilia's  Academy,  Rome, 
from  1895-1910.  Hisf  compositions  include  choral, 
operatic  and  chamber  music  works,  and  a  requiem  for 
King  Humbert. 

Terzina,  an  Italian  cither  tuned  a  third  high,  hence 
its  name.  It  is  played  like  a  guitar. 

Teschemacher,  Edward,  English  lyric  writer,  born 
at  London  in  1876.  He  has  written  lyrics  for  more  than 
a  thousand  songs,  including  Tommy  Lad,  I  Know  a 
Lovely  Garden,  Until,  Because  and  0  Lovely  Night. 

Teschner,  Gustav  Wilhelm,  German  vocal  teacher 
born  Magdeburg,  Dec.  26,  1800;  died  Dresden,  May  7, 
1883;  pupil  of  Ronconi,  Bianchi  and  Crescentini.  He 
settled  in  Berlin  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  method  of 
singing  and  published  many  vocal  exercises  and  solfeggi 
of  the  old  Italian  masters  and  also  some  of  his  own. 

Teschner,  Melchior,  German  composer  and  cantor, 
born  at  Fraustadt  in  1584;  died  Oberpritschen,  Posen, 
Dec.  i,  1635.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  one  hymn  tune, 
first  published  in  1613,  long  sung  in  German  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  into  English  hymn  books. 

Teschner,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Langenbielau,  Aug.  24,  1868;  died  in  1927 ;  studied 
at  the  Academic  Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin 
under  Radecke,  Loschhorn,  Egidi  and  Thiel,  and  also 
under  Max  Bruch.  Among  his  works  are  choruses  with 
orchestra,  an  orchestral  serenade,  chamber  music,  a 
piano  sonata,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Tesi-Tramontini,  Vittoria,  Italian  dramatic  con- 
tralto, born  Florence,  Feb.  13,  1700;  died  Vienna,  May 
9>  I77S;  pupil  of  Redi  and  Campeggi.  Between  1719- 
38  she  sang  principally  at  Venice  and  Naples;  she  then 
sang  for  some  years  with  Farinelli  at  Madrid,  going  to 
Vienna  about  1749.  Her  voice  is  said  to  have  been  of 
brilliant  quality  and  remarkable  range. 

Tess,  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica 
after  Hardy's-  novel  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  music 
by  Frederic  D'Erlanger,  first  produced  on  Apr.  10, 
1906,  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples. 


Tessarech,  Jacques,  French  guitar  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Sept.  4,  1862 ;  he  has 
written  for  his  instrument. 

Tessari,  Gaetano,  "Italian  priest  and  composer,  born 
Legnano,  Verona,  June  13,  1870.  He  has  written 
masses  in  the  style  of  Palestrina  and  a  Trilogia  Fran- 
cescana  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Tessarin,  Angelo,  Italian  pianist,  piano  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Venice,  Aug.  16,  1834;  died  Marseilles, 
Feb.  20,  1909 ;  among  his  compositions  are  Inno  Saluto 
(1875)  and  choral  works. 

Tessarin,  Francesco,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Venice,  Dec.  3,  1820;  died  in  1896; 
pupil  of  Fanno  and  Ferrari;  an  intimate  of  Wagner. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  a  cantata,  church  music  and 
fantasies  for  piano. 

Tessarini,  Carlo,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Rimini  in  1690;  died  after  1762;  probably  a 
pupil  of  Corelli.  He  was  violinist  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  in  1729,  later  violinist  at  SS.  John  and  Paul. 
Gerber  says  that  in  1762  he  was,  as  a  vigorous  old  man, 
appearing  as  a  soloist  at  Amsterdam.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  violin  sonatas  and  other  works  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  sonata  and  the 
instrumental  concerto. 

Tessier,  Andre,  French  musicologist,  born  Paris, 
Mar.  8,  1886;  died  there,  July  2,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Rolland 
and  Pirro.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Couperin  and  contrib- 
uted articles  to  French  musical  periodicals;  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  French  edition  of  the  Riemann 
Music  Lexicon  (3rd  edition)  and  after  1926,  general 
secretary  of  the  Societe  frangaise  de  musicologie;  and 
edited,  in  collaboration  with  Paul  Brunold,  the  complete 
works  of  Chambonnieres. 

Tessier,  Charles,  French  composer  and  lutenist, 
born  at  Pezenas,  Herault,  about  1550;  died  after  1604. 
Chamber  musician  to  Henry  IV  of  France,  he  visited 
England  about  1597  and  published  there  a  book  of  part 
songs.  Another  book  of  songs  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1604. 

Tessmer,  Hans,  German  writer  and  dramaturgist, 
born  Charlottenburg,  Jan.  19,  1895;  studied  at  Berlin. 
Dramaturgist  at  the  Dresden  State  Opera  from  1923- 
27,  he  has  written  books  on  Anton  Bruckner,  Wagner 
and  Schumann  and  has  published  a  revised  edition  of 
Cherubini's  Don  Pistacchio. 

Testo  (It.),  text;  theme  or  subject;  words  or  li- 
bretto of  a  vocal  composition. 

Testore,  an  Italian  family  of  violin-makers  at  Milan 
during  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century.  The  founder 
of  the  business  was  Carlo  Giuseppi  Testore,  who 
worked  at  Milan  from  1690  to  1715.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Giovanni  Grancino,  and  made  ex- 
cellent violoncellos  and  basses,  which  have  frequently 
been  confused  with  the  work  of  his  master.  His  two 
sons,  Carlo  Antonio  Testore  and  Paolo  Antonio 
Testore,  carried  on  the  business  from  the  time  of  their 
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father's  death  in  1715  to  1745.  Their  instruments  are 
inferior  to  those  of  their  father,  and  show  the  strong 
influence  of  Joseph  Guarnerius. 

Testori,  Carlo  Giovanni,  Italian  violinist,  and 
writer,  born  at  Vercelli,  Piedmont  in  1714;  died  there 
in  1782.  He  became  a  teacher  in  Vercelli  where  he  was 
also  choirmaster  at  Saint  Eusebio.  He  did  not  compose 
anything  for  the  violin,  but  published  an  important 
creatise  on  composition  in  1767;  this  work  was  later 
augmented  by  supplements  published  in  1771,  1773  ^d 
1782. 

Tete  (Fr.),  head  of  a  note;  the  scroll  of  a  violin 
or  similar  instrument. 

Tetrachord,  (i)  a  group  of  four  tones  considered 
as  a  unit.  Specifically,  the  material  of  which  the  Greek 
scales  and  modes  were  constructed.  Tetrachords  were 
given  various  names  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
intervals  between  them :  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic. (2)  The  interval  of  a  perfect  fourth. 

Tetrachordal  System,  the  original  name  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  notation  (q.v.) 

Tetrachordon  (Gr.),  an  instrument  of  the  violin- 
piano  type ;  pressure  of  the  strings  against  a  revolving 
wheel  produces  the  tones.  *' 

Tetralogie  (Ger.),  tetralogy  (q.v.). 
Tetralogy,  a  series  of  four  opera  dramas  or  oratorios 
founded  upon  related  themes  and  intended  to  be  given 
in  succession. 

Tetraphony,  a  medieval  term  for  a  work  in  four 
parts  or  voices. 

Tetrazzini,  Eva,  Italian  operatic  soprano,  born  at 
Milan  in  Mar.,  1862;  a  sister  of  Luisa  Tetrazzini.  She 
studied  at  Florence,  where  she  made  her  debut  in  1882 
as  Margherita  in  Faust,  later  singing  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  in  1890  settling  in  New  York,  where  she 
married  Cleofonte  Campanini,  the  conductor. 

Tetrazzini,  Luisa,  Italian  coloratura  soprano,  born 
Florence,  June  29,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Ceccherini.  She  made 
her  debut  as  Inez  in  I'Africaine  at  the  Teatro  Pagliano, 
Florence,  1895,  later  singing  throughout  Italy  and 
traveling  to  South  America  and  Mexico.  In  1904  she 
created  a  sensation  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  San 
Francisco,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
at  Hammerstein's  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  1908. 
Later  she  made  extended  tours  of  the  United  States  in 
concert  and  opera,  and  was  heard  with  the  Boston  and 
Chicago  Opera  companies.  Her  voice  was  powerful 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  her  vocal  technique 
was  flawless.  She  now  lives  in  Milan,  where  she  is  an 
opera  coach. 

Tetterode,  L.  Adriaan  van,  Dutch  composer, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  July  25,  1858; 
died  there,  Mar.  5,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Loenen  and  Heinze 
at  Amsterdam  and  became  a  teacher  there.  ,  His  works 
include  a  serenade  for  wind  instruments,  a  fantasia  for 
two  pianos,  a  piano  sonata,  choruses  and  songs. 


Tetzel,  Eugen  Karl  Gottfried,  German  composer, 
piano  teacher  and  theorist,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  3,  1870; 
pupil  of  Earth,  Herzogenberg  and  Bruch  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule.  His  compositions  include  a  symphonic 
rhapsody  and  a  piano  concerto;  he  has  also  written 
books  on  piano  technic  and  musical  theory. 

Teuchert,  Emil,  German  contrabassist,  tuba  player 
and  composer,  born  Chemnitz,  May  29,  1858;  died 
Dresden,  Feb.  n,  1927;  his  works  include  a  tuba 
method. 

Teufels  Lustschloss,  Des  (The  Devil's  Country- 
House)  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  August 
Kotzebue,  music  bj  Franz  Schubert,  written  and  rewrit- 
ten during  the  year  1814,  but  not  performed. 

Teutscher,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  theorist,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  17,  1860;  pupil  of 
Ignaz  Briill,  Hans  Schmitt,  Malvine  Bree,  Leschetizky 
and  Johann  Emanuel  Hasel.  Among  his  works  are  an 
opera,  a  ballet,  songs  and  instructive  piano  pieces ;  he  has 
also  published  a  book  on  piano  technic. 
Text,  the  words  sung  in  vocal  music. 
Textor,  Karel  August,  Dutch  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  The  Hague,  Aug.  25,  1870;  his 
works  include  chamber  music,  songs  and  a  piano 
method. 

Teyber  (Tayber)  Anton,  Austrian  cembalist  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Sept.  8,  1754;  died  there,  Nov. 
1 8,  1822;  pupil  of  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna.  He  be- 
came cembalist  at  the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera  and 
assistant  to  Salieri.  Among  his  works  are  operas,  ora- 
torios, masses  and  other  sacred  music,  chamber  music, 
symphonies  and  minuets. 

Teyber  (Tayber)  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  organ- 
ist, pianist  and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1756; 
died  there,  Oct.  22,  1810;  brother  of  Anton  Teyber; 
pupil  of  Wagenseil.  For  some  time  conductor  of  an 
itinerant  opera  company,  he  later  became  composer  to 
a  Viennese  theater.  He  wrote  several  operas  and  sing- 
spiels,  an  oratorio,  a  mass,  other  sacred  music,  and 
songs. 

Teyte,  Maggie  (original  spelling  Tate),  English 
dramatic  soprano,  born  Wolverhampton,  Apr.  17,  1889. 
A  pupil  of  Jean  3e  Reszke  at  Paris,  she  made  her  debut 
at  Monte  Carlo  as.Zerbina,  later  singing  at  the  Paris 
'  Opera-Comique.  Her  first  American  appearance  was 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  a  Philadelphia 
performance  of  Mozart's  Le  Nozse  di  Figaro.  Her 
voice  is  warm,  sympathetic,  and  of  surprising  volume, 
and  her  impersonations  of  youthful  characters  are  re- 
markable. 

T'Gutha,  a  Hottentot  instrument  rather  similar  to  the 
Kemangeh  (q.v.). 

Thackray,  Thomas,  late  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser, born  probably  at  York.     He  wrote  minuets, 
country-dance  tunes,  and  airs  and  lessons  for  the  guitar. 
Thadewaldt,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Bodenhagen,  Pomerania,  Apr.  8,  1827; 
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died  Berlin,  Feb.  n,  1909.  A  conductor  at  various 
places,  in  1872  he  founded  at  Berlin  the  Allgemeiner 
Deutscher  Musikverband,  with  which  he  was  closely 
associated  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  his  works  are 
the  symphonic  poem  Das  Rdtsel  der  Sphinx,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music,  and  a  string  quartet. 

Thai's,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Louis 
Gallet,  music  by  Jules  Massenet,  first  produced  in  Paris 
at  the  Opera-Comique  on  Mar.  16,  1894.  The  story  is: 
Athanael,  an  abbot,  whose  youth  has  been  spent  in 
riotous  living,  tells  a  number  of  Cenobite  monks  that 
he  intends  to  go  to  Alexandria,  where  the  notorious 
Thai's,  a  courtesan,  lives,  and  bring  her  the  gospel  of 
purity.  Athanael  is  welcomed  at  the  home  of  an  old 
friend,  Nicias,  a  rich  roue;  Thais  is  the  mistress  of 
Nicias,  who  laughs  when  the  monk  explains  the  reason 
for  his  visit.  When  Thais  appears,  Athanael's  sin- 
cerity moves  her  greatly,  and  he  tries  to  bring  the  word 
of  God  to  her.  When  the  beautiful  courtesan  calls 
upon  Venus  to  grant  her  lasting  beauty,  Athanael  again 
attempts  to  change  her  way  of  living ;  she  is  at  first  in- 
different, but  finally  his  preaching  takes  effect.  Re- 
pentant, Thais  decides  to  follow  the  paths  of  holiness, 
and  Athanael  leads  her  away  to  the  convent.  Athanael 
tells  Thais  of  the  great  power  of  religion,  and  there  the 
White  Sisters  receive  Thais,  who  is  spiritually  uplifted 
by  faith.  Unfortunately  Athanael  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Thais,  who,  unable  to  bear  the  extreme  rigors  of 
penance,  is  dying.  Athanael,  overpowered  by  love, 
comes  to  Thais,  who  dies,  finding  peace  in  the  religion 
which  Athanael  had  brought  to  her,  but  in  which  he 
can  no  longer  find  solace. 

Thakura,  Rajah  Saurindramohana,  see  Tagore,  Sir 
Surindro  Mahun. 

Thalberg,  Marcian,  Russian  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Odessa,  Nov.  26,  1877;  pupil  .of  Weidenbach, 
Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.  After  touring  Germany, 
Switzerland,  England  and  Russia,  in  1913  he  became 
principal  piano  instructor  at  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory. He  has  also  toured  the  United  States  and  been 
well  received  in  important  American  ftiusical  centers. 

Thalberg,  Sigismund,  .Swiss  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Geneva,  Jan.  7,  1812;  died  Naples,  Apr.  27,  1871 ; 
son  of  Prince  Moritz  Dietrichstein.  He  was  educated 
by  his  father  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  with  Mittag, 
Sechter  and  Hummel,  playing  in  private  recitals  at 
fourteen.  In  1830  Thalberg  was  recognized  as  a  real 
virtuoso;  in  1834  he  was  made  court  pianist  at  Vienna, 
and  toured  extensively.  He  was  a  sensation  in  Paris, 
London,  and  other  music  centers,  and  played  in  the 
United  States  and  South  America  in  1857-8.  From 
1858  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  villa  near  Naples, 
with  a  tour  to  Paris  and  London  in  1862,  and  one  to 
Brazil  in  1863.  His  works  include  a  hundred  piano 
pieces,  fifty  songs  and  two  operas. 
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'Thaler,  Isko,  Russian  pianist  and  composer,  born  in 
the  Ukraine  on  Jan.  17,  1902 ;  his  works  include  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Thallon,  Robert,  English  organist  and  teacher,  born 
Liverpool,  Mar.  18,  1852.  After  studying  at  Stutt- 
gart, Leipzig,  Paris  and  Florence,  he  established  him- 
self as  an  instructor  and  organist  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Than-hwin,  Burmese  metal  cymbals. 

Than-khanjani,  an  East  Indian  tambourine.  The 
tautness  of  the  skin  or  vellum  is  regulated  by  wetting, 
making  the  pitch  slightly  higher  or  lower. 

Thari,  a  plucked  instrument  used  in  Asiatic  Russia. 
Its  body  is  shaped  something  like  a  figure  eight  and  its 
belly  is  of  skin.  It  has  several  strings  and  is  played  with 
a  plectrum. 

Thari,  Eugen,  German  writer  and  conductor,  born 
Neustadt,  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Sept.  18,  1870;  died  at 
Dresden  in  July,  1925;  pupil  of  Anton  Urspruch 
at  Frankfort,  Felix  Draeseke  and  Percy  Sherwood  at 
Dresden.  After  conducting  in  various  cities  he  settled, 
in  1900,  in  Dresden,  as  a  music  critic. 

Thatcher,  Howard  Rutledge,  American  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1878. 
He  studied  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore, 
later  teaching  there ;  was  a  church  organist  in  Baltimore 
and  also  music  master  at  the  Maryland  College  for 
Women  in  Lutherville.  He  has  written  an  overture,  a 
string  quartet,  church  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Thauer,  Hans,  German  guitar  and  zither  virtuoso 
and  composer,  born  Munich,  Sept.  9,  1848;  died  there, 
June  3,  1924.  He  wrote  a  zither  method,  in  three 
volumes. 

Thausing,  Albrecht,  Austrian  vocal  teacher  and 
author,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  17,  1883;  he  has  written 
works  on  the  voice. 

Thayer,  Alexander  Wheelock,  American  writer 
on  music,  born  South  Natick,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1817; 
died  Trieste,  July  15,  1897.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1843,  and  in  1849  wen*  to  Germany 
for  two  years,  gathering  material  for  a  biography  of 
Beethoven.  In  1852  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune,"  and  then  became  a  contributor  to 
Dwight's  "Journal  of  Music."  He  returned  to  Germany 
in  1854,  but  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  return  home 
in  1856.  Two  years  later  he  made  his  third  visit,  and 
this  time  remained  in  Europe.  In  his  untiring  search  for 
data  concerning  the  life  of  Beethoven  he  spent  much 
time  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  Graz,  Linz,  Salzburg, 
Bonn,  London  and  Paris,  and  consulted  Hiittenbunner, 
Wegeler,  Schindler  and  other  friends  of  Beethoven.  In 
1862  he  was  connected  with  the  United  States  legation 
in  Vienna,  and  later  was  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Trieste. 
His  monumental  biography  of  Beethoven  was  first 
written  in  English,  and  then  translated  into  German  as 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  Leben  by  Dr.  H.  Dieters,  who 
completed  the  fourth  volume  after  Thayer's  death.  This 
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definitive  work  was  published  between  1866  and  1879, 
and  presented  many  new  facts  arid  letters  about  the 
great  composer.  Henry  Krehbiel  made  a  three-volume 
English  edition  of  the  entire  work  which  was  sponsored 
for  publication  by  the  Beethoven  Association  of  New 
York. 

Thayer,  Arthur  Wilder,  American  choral  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Dedham,  Mass.,  Aug.  26,  1857  5 
pupil  of  Chadwick.  Supervisor  of  music  in  the  Dedham 
schools,  he  also  conducted  choral  societies  in  various 
New  England  cities.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 

Thayer,  Whitney  Eugene,  American  organist,  edi- 
tor and  composer,  born  Mendon,  Mass.,  Dec.  n,  1838; 
died  Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  27,  1889 ;  PUP!1  of  Haupt  and 
Wieprecht  in  Germany.  Editor  of  several  journals  for 
organists,  he  also  played  in  the  chief  cities  of  America 
and  Europe.  Among  his  works  are  a  mass,  organ 
sonatas,  part  songs  and  songs;  he  also  published  The 
Art  of  Organ  Playing. 

Thayer,  William  Armour,  American  organist, 
teacher,  choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1874;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck,  J.  H. 
Brewer  and  J.  D.  Mehan.  Organist  successively  at  vari- 
ous Brooklyn  churches,  he  also  conducted,  for  a  time, 
the  Brooklyn  Choral  Society  and  in  1907  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Adelphi  College.  He  has  written 
songs. 

Theatrical  Manager,  The,  see  Schauspieldirektor, 
Der. 

Thecla,  Maud  (Mme.  Gaston  Mayer)  ^  contem- 
porary American  operatic  soprano,  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.  A  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  Juliani  and  Vergnet, 
she  made  her  debut  in  1905  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
and  has  since  appeared  in  numerous  operatic  produc- 
tions, her  finest  roles  being  Elsa,  Marguerite,  Valentine 
and  Rachel. 

Thegerstrom,  Hilda,  igth  century  Swedish  com- 
poser ;  she  wrote  piano  music  and  songs. 

The  Hague,  see  Hague,  The. 

Theil,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  conductor,  born 
Altenburg,  Oct.  6,  1886;  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory, of  Nikisch,  Sitt,  Quasdorf  and  von  Bose.  His 
compositions  include  vocal,  violin  and  orchestral  works. 

Theil,  Teil  (Ger.),  a  part  or  portion. 

Theile,  August,  German  teacher,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Bad  Kosen,  Jan.  30,  1857 ;  his  composi- 
tions include  motets, ,  songs,  piano  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Theile,  Johann,  German  theorist,  musical  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  called  "The  father  of  contrapun- 
talists,"  born  Naumburg,  July  26,  1648 ;  died  there  about 
June  23,  1724;  pupil  of  Schtitz  at  Wiessenfels.  Musical 
director  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  he  was  also  a  famous 
teacher,  numbering  among  his  pupils  Buxtehude  and 
Zachau.  He  composed  a  passion  and  a  collection  of 
contrapuntal  music. 


Theinrad,  late  I4th  century  Benedictine  monk  and 
singer  in  the  monastery  at  Dover,  England.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  pentachord  and  tetrachord,  in  which 
the  examples  are  in  letter  notation, 

Theiss,  August,  German  choral  director,  orchestral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Wittenberg,  Dec.  23, 
1870;  among  his  works  are  choruses,  songs,  inarches 
and  character  pieces. 

Thelen,  August,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Cologne,  Nov.  26,  1875  5  ^s  works 
include  a  Christmas  cantata,  male  choruses  and  ballads. 

Thelwall,  Walter  Hampden,  contemporary  English 
acoustician,  born  in  London.  His  education  was  directed 
into  the  channels  of  civil  engineering ;  in  the  course  of 
his  studies  his  attention  was  drawn  to  both  the -scien- 
tific and  aesthetic  aspects  of  music.  He. published  two 
articles  on  descriptive  music  in  "MacmillanY  Magazine" 
during  the  year  1893.  From  conclusions  regarding  the 
province  and  capabilities  of  music  he  was  led  to  a  study 
of  Helmholtz  and  other  authorities  on  acoustics.  After 
exhaustive  research  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
modern  music  is  based  on  the  facts  of  equal  tempera- 
ment, as  discovered  by  Bach  over  two  centuries  ago,  and 
illustrated  by  him  in  his  monumental  work  The  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord.  Thelwall  reduced  Bach's  theory 
to  an  involved  series  of  algebraic  propositions  which  he 
supposed  would  greatly  simplify  notation  and  theory. 
He  claimed  to  be  able  to  express  every  succession  and 
combination  of  sounds  in  accordance  with  his  formula, 
thus  instituting  a  new  system  of  music,  which,  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

Thema  (Gen).  Theme  (q.v.). 

Theme  (Fr.  theme;  Ger.  Thema;  It.  tema) ;  same  as 
subject  (q.v.). 

Theo  of  Smyrna,  2nd  century  Greek  writer;  his 
musical  writings  throw  light  on  the  tuning  of  the  cithara. 

Theodorini,  Helena,  Rumanian  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Craiova,  Mar.  25,  1862;  pupil  of  Sangiovanni  at 
the  Verdi  Conservatory,  Milan.     She  sang  at  Cuneo, 
Warsaw,  Madrid,  Vienna,  London,  Buenos  Aires  and- 
New  York. 

Theogerus  of  Metz  (real  name  Dietger),  nth  cen- 
tury German  (?)  Benedictine  monk  and  theorist.  He 
became  bishop  of  Metz,  and  wrote  a  theoretical  treatise 
included  in  Gerbert's  Script.  IL 

Theorbist,  a  player  of  the  theorbo  (q.v.). 

Theorbo  (Fr.  theorbe,  tuorbe;  Ger.  Theorbe;  It. 
tlorba,  tuorba,  arcitiuto).  A  large  double-necked  lute 
with  two  sets  of  from  14  to  20  strings  and  tuning  pegs. 
The  bass  strings,  used  for  accompaniment,  were  not 
stopped  on  the  keyboard  but  were  stretched  alongside  in 
a  separate  peg  box.  Another  set  of  pegs  held  the  strings 
which  lay  over  the  fretted  keyboard,  used  for  the 
melody. 

Theory,  Musical,  the  science  of  composition,  includ- 
ing harmony,  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  form,  analysis, 
instrumentation  and  related  subjects. 
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Theremin,  an  electronic  musical  instrument  invented 
by  the  Russian  scientist,  Leon  Theremin,  who  was  born 
at  St.  Petersburg  oh  Aug.  15,  1896.  He  constructed 
his  first  instrument  to  convert  electrical  waves  into  musi- 
cal tones  in  1920,  There  are  now  three  forms  of  the 
instrument:  ether-wave  or  space-control,  the  finger- 
board model  and  the  electrical  harmoniums  and  organs 
which  have  keyboards.  Joseph  Schillinger  has  written 
the  First  Airphonic  Suite  for  Theremin  and  orchestra  ; 
it  has  been  used  in  concerts  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Or- 
chestra ;  also  on  radio  broadcasts. 
.Theresa,  middle  '  "igrth  century  French  violin  and 
violoncello  tiiaker,  r:Bbrn  :  at  "  Mifecourt.  He  went  to 
Spain,  where,  after  working  uiider  Espaiia,  he  set  up  his 
o\fri  business  at  Barcelona  about  1850.  He  was  a  good 
maker  v#nd  his  violoncellos,  especially,  are  nowadays 


Therig,  Albert,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Schoningen,  Dec.  I,  1862; 
his  works  include  choruses,  songs  and  choral  preludes. 

Thernugnon,  Delfino,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  director,  born  Turin,  May  26,  1861  ;  pupil  of 
Vincenzo  Boratti,  Pedrotti  and  Fasso.  Wrote  sacred 
choral,  w.orks  and  two  operas.  He  was  choirmaster  at 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,'  in  1924,  becoming  director  of  the 
Municipal  School  of  Choral  Singing  at  Turin.  His 
compositions  include  sacred  choral  works,  two  oratorios 
and  an  opera. 

Them,  Karl  (Karoly),  Hungarian  musical  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Iglo,  Aug.  18,  1817;  died 
Vienna,  Apr.  13,  1886;  father  of  Willi  and  Louis  Them. 
He  was  musical  director  at  the  National  Theatre,  Pest, 
and  professor  at  the  conservatory  there.  Among  his 
works  are  three  operas,  popular  Hungarian  songs,  and 
also  piano  pieces. 

Them,  Louis,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  Budapest, 
Dec.  18,  1848;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  12,  1920;  younger 
son  of  Karl  Them.  A  pupil  of  Moscheles  and 
Reinecke,  he  payed  in  a  two-piano  team  with  his 
brother,  Will?  Them.  They  became  quite  famous  and 
made  extended  tours  in  Europe. 

Them,  Willi,  Hungarian  pianist,  born  Ofen,  June 
22,  1847;  died  Vienna,  Apr.  7,  1911  ;  eldest  son  of  Karl 
Them;  pupil  of  Moscheles  and  Reinecke.  He  played 
with  his  brother,  Louis  Them  (q.v.). 

Thesis  (Greek),  the  down-beat;  strong  beat. 

Theta  (Greek),  certain  conventional  flourishes  in 
ancient  Byzantine  and  Russian  church  songs. 

Theune  ancl  Company,  igth  century  Dutch  music 
publishers,  located  a±  Amsterdam;  dissolved  in  1873. 

Thiard-Laforest,  Josef,  Slavic  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Piispoki,  Mar.  16,  1841  ;  died  fVessburg, 
Mar,/  2,  1897  ;  pupil  of  Kumlik.  He  received  great  ac^ 
claim  for  performances  of  Beethoven's  Missd  s&lemnis. 
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His   compositions  include  sacred  and  secular  vocal 
works. 

Thibaud,  Alfonso,  French  pianist,  born  at  Paris  in 
1867.  A  child  prodigy,  he  later  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and,  after  touring  France,  England,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  in  1903,  with  Piazzini,  founded  a 
conservatory  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Thibaud,  Jacques,  French  violinist,  born  Bordeaux, 
Sept.  27,  1880.  He  studied  with  his  father,  and  with 
Martin  Marsick  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  winning 
first  prize  in  1896.  Colonne  discovered  him  playing 
in  a  Parisian  cafe,  and  immediately  engaged  him  for  his 
orchestra;  during  1898  he  appeared  as  a  soloist  with 
that  organization  fifty-four  times.  He  soon  established 
his  reputation  in  Paris  as  a  virtuoso,  and  then  under- 
took extensive  tours  of  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  where  he  first  appeared  in  1903  with  such  suc- 
cess that  he  remained  there  almost  a  year.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  almost  every  capital  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  frequently  performed  in  London  as  chamber  mu- 
sician at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  as  soloist  with  the 
leading  orchestras.  In  France  he  frequently  appears 
with  his  two  brothers,  one  a  pianist,  and  the  other  a 
violoncellist.  He  is  the  foremost  representative  of 
the  French  school  of  classic  violin  playing.  He  is  at 
his  best  when  performing  the  music  of  the  French 
composers,  and  in  the  concertos  and  sonatas  of  Mozart. 
Thibaud  has  appeared  in  chamber  music  recitals  with 
Alfred  Cortort  and  Pablo  Casals ;  this  organization  has 
made  several  fine  recordings. 

Thibaud,  Joseph,  French  pianist,  born  Bordeaux, 
Jan.  25,  1875;  brother  of  Jacques  Thibaud.  A 
pupil  of  Diemer  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  won 
the  first  prize  for  piano  playing  in  1892.  He  has 
played  in  all  the  important  French  musical  centers ;  in 
1895-96  accompanied  the  violinist  Marsick  on  his  Amer- 
ican tour,  and  has  appeared  frequently,  with  his 
brother,  in  sonata  recitals. 

Thibault,  Conrad,  contemporary  American  bari- 
tone, born  at  Northampton,  Mass,  He  studied  in  New 
York  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  made  his  debut  with  the  Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  Company.  Recently  he  has  devoted  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  radio,  where  he  has  been  featured  on 
many  national  broadcasts. 

Thibaut,  Anton  Friedrich  Justus,  German  student 
of  folk  music,  born  Hameln-on-Weser,  Jan.  4,  I772J 
died  Heidelberg,  Mar.  25,  1840.  A  very  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  art  was  his  collection  of  music,  which 
included  folk  songs  of  all  nations.  The  catalogue  was 
published  in  1847  an(i  the  collection  was,  in  1850,  ac- 
quired by  the  Munich  State  Library. 

Thibaut  IV,  King  of  Navarre,  French  composer 
and  trouvere,  born  at  Troye$  in  1201 ;  died  Pamplona, 
July  8,  1253.  Seventy,  more  or  less,  of  his  songs  have 
been  preserved;  some  are  considered  to  be  among  the 
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finest  examples  of  French  trouvere  and  troubadour 
works  of  his  era. 

Thibaut,  Jean  Baptiste,  contemporary  French  Au- 
gustinian  monk  and  musicologist.  A  member  of  the 
(Imperial)  Russian  Archaeological  Institute  at  Istan- 
bul,, he  has  written  numerous  studies  on  musical  nota- 
tion and  on  Byzantine  music. 

Thibout,  Jacques  Pierre,  French  violin  maker,  born 
at  Caen  in  1777;  died  at  Paris  in  1856.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  under  Koliker  and  then  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  makers  of  the 
French  school,  using  varying  patterns  and  different- 
colored  veneers, 

Thibouville-Lamy,  J.,  French  firm  of  wind-instru- 
ment manufacturers,  was  founded  at  Paris  in  1790 ; 
the  company  has  long  specialized  in  trumpets  and  horns. 
Thickstun,  William  Lyon,  American  composer, 
conductor,  organist  and  pianist,  born  Waverley,  la., 
July  7,  1867;  became  a  teacher  and  music  director  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  His  compositions  in- 
clude church  music  and  several  humorous  male  quartets. 
Thiebaut,  Henri,  Belgian  composer,  teacher,  music 
critic,  and  choral  conductor,  born  Schaerbeek,  near 
Brussels,  Feb.  4,  1865 ;  pupil  of  Kufferath  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  and  Blockx ;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic,  and  chamber 
music.  He  also  introduced  the  teaching  methods  of 
Jaques-Dalcroze  in  Belgium  and  founded  a  musical 
school  in  Brussels,  also  a  double  vocal  quartet  bearing 
his  name. 

Thiede,  Fritz,  German  music  director,  theater  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Stargard,  Aug.  18,  1890; 
his  W9rks  include  orchestral  studies,  organ  fantasias 
and  songs. 

Thiede,  Max,  German  music  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Danzig,  Nov.  5,  1872;  died  Karlsruhe,  July  5, 
1932 ;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Thiel,  Carl,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Klein-51s,  Silesia,  July  9,  1862 ; 
studied  with  W.  Bargiel  and  at  the  Berlin  Institute  for 
Church  Music;  followed  Kretzschmar  as  director  of 
the  Academy  for  Church  and  School  Music.  His  com- 
positions include  motets,  masses  and  cantatas;  he  also 
edited  collections  of  old  a  cappella  music. 

Thiele,  Alfred,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dec.  26,  1902;  his  works  include  piano  pieces,  songs 
and  chamber  music. 

Thiele,  Eduard,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Dessau,  Nov.  21,  1812;  died  there,  Jan,  10,  1895; 
pupil  of  F.  Schneider;  Court  conductor  in  1860; 
founded  a  Liedertafel;  his  compositions  include  vocal 
and  instrumental  works. 

Thiele,  Emil  Paul,  Uncle  of  Ludwig  Thiele,  Ger- 
man composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  4,  1875 ;  his  compo- 
sitions include  an  Egyptian  Suite  and  other  orchestral 
pieces,  harmonium  music  and  a  harmonica  method. 


Thiele,  Eugen  Felix  Richard,  German  composer, 
organist,  and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  29,  1847; 
died  there,  Apr.  25,  1903 ;  son  of  Ludwig  Thiele ;  his 
compositions  include  vocal,  piano  and  orchestral  works. 
Thiele,  Johann  Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  com- 
poser and  organ  virtuoso;  born  Quedlinburg,  Nov.  18, 
1816;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  17,  1848. 

Thiele,  Kurt,  German  theatre  director,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  June  29,  1891 ;  his 
works  include  a  children's  opera,  operettas,  choruses, 
songs  and  popular  music. 
Thiele,  Leonore,  see  Pfund,  Leonore. 
Thiele,  Ludwig,  German  organ  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Harzgerode,  Nov.  18,  1816;  died  Berlin, 
Aug.  17,  1848;  his  works  include  organ  pieces,  trios 
and  variations. 

Thiele,  Richard,  German  theatre  conductor,  organist 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  29,  1847;  *ed  there, 
Apr.  25,  1903;  son  of  Ludwig  Thiele;  his  works  in- 
clude singspiels,  orchestral  and  piano  music  and  songs. 
Thiele,  Rudof,  German  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Guben,  Apr.  17,  1866 ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude operettas,  dances,  inarches,  piano  music,  couplets 
and  songs. 

Thieleman,  Susato,  see  Tyhnan. 
Thiem,  Kurt,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Possneck,  Thuringia,  June 
14,  1880;  studied  with  J.  H.  Loffler,  Muller-Hartung, 
Scheidemantel,  and  Reger;  his  works  include  songs, 
organ,  piano,  choral,  dramatic,  and  chamber  music; 
also  wrote  essays  on  musical  pedagogy. 

Thieme  (Tieme,  Time,  Thime)  Clemens,  German 
composer,  born  Gross-Dietmansdorf ,  Sept.  7,  1631 ; 
died  Zeitz,  Mar.  27,  1668.  His  works  include  church 
and  chamber  music,  the  latter  with  some  interesting 
combinations,  such  as  two  violins  and  bassoon,  two 
violins  and  four  violas,  and  two  violins,  two  trumpets 
and  four  violas,  all  with  figured  bass. 

Thieme,  Friedrich,  German  music  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  died  Bonn,  June  1802; 
resident  of  Paris,  1780-92 ;  his  writings  include  works 
on  violin  and  piano. 

Thieme,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Erzgebirge, 
1909;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  pieces  and  an 
orchestral  suite,  cantatas  and  choruses. 

Thieme,  Paul,  contemporary  German  violist,  opera 
conductor  and  composer;  his  opera,  Hannibal,  was  first 
produced  at  Metz  in  1904. 

Thieme,  Robert,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Sept.  23,  1863;  died  there,  Nov.,  1933;  director  of 
the  Haydn  Conservatory ;  his  works  include  piano  mu- 
sic, violin  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Thienemann,  Alfred  Bernhard,  German  composer, 
teacher,  conductor  and  writer  on  musical   subjects, 
born  Gotha,  Aug.  19,  1858;  died  Berlin,  June  27,  1923; 
pupil  of  Bargiel  and  Kiel   (theory),  Adolf  Schulze, 
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iry    Stange,    F.    Schmidt    (voice),   and    Grabaus 

iano)  ;  active  as  conductor  in  Berlin,  Nuremberg, 

isseldorf,  "Stettin,  and  Coburg-Gotha;  music  critic 

:  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.    His  compositions  include 

igs,  piano  and  orchestral  music. 

Thienen,  Victor  Emanuel  van,  Dutch  organist,  and 

mposer,  born   Padang,    Sumatra,   June   30,    1865; 

*d  Velp,  Aug.  23,  1928;  his  compositions  are  mainly 

gan  music. 

Thienen,  Willem,  Dutch  organist  and  composer, 

>rn  Padang,  Sumatra,  Dec.  26,  1859;  his  works  in- 

ude  a  piano  sonata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Thierack,  Max,  German  organist,  singing  teacher 
id  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  29,  1880;  his  works  in- 
.ude  marches,  a  piano  sonata,  organ  music  and  songs. 

Thiere,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec. 
*»  *893 ;  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  orchestral 
ongs  and  a  music  drama.  • 

Thierfelder,  Albert  Wilhelm,  German  cantor,  music 
irector,  composer  and  writer,  born  Miihlhausen,  Thu- 
ingia,  Apr.  30,  1846;  died  Rostock,  Jan.  6,  1924;  pu- 
»il  of  Hauptmann,  Richter  and  Paul.  He  was  musical 
lirector  and  professor  at  Rostock  University.  His 
impositions  include  operas,  cantatas  and  other  large 
vorks,  piano  music  and  songs;  he  also  made  an  ex- 
remely  interesting  collection  of  vocal  works  from  the 
;th  to  the  i8th  century. 

Thieriot,  Ferdinand,  German  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Apr.  7,  1838;  died  there, 
Aug.  4,  1919;  pupil  of  Marxsen  and  Rheinberger,  con- 
ductor of  the  Styrian  Choral  Society  at  Graz.  His 
numerous  compositions  included  overtures,  concertos, 
choral  works  and  other  music  in  various  forms. 

Thieriot,  Paul  Emil,  German  violinist,  teacher  and 
concertmaster,  born  Leipzig,  Feb.  17,  1780;  died  Wies- 
baden, Jan.  20,  1831 ;  friend  of  Jean  Paul,  the  writer. 

Thierry,  a  family  of  French  organ  builders.  Pierre 
Thierry,  born  1605 ;  died  Sept.  16,  1665,  built  the  organ 
.at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Pontoise,  and  worked  on  the  organs 
in  the  St.  Gervais  church  at  Paris.  His  son,  Charles 
Thierry,  enlarged  his  father's  workshop,  and  Alexan- 
dre  Thierry  continued  the  business,  and  built  the  organ 
in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  des  Invalides  in  1679,  be- 
sides restoring  the  organ  at  St.  Gervais.  Frangois 
Thierry  built  the  great  organ  in  the  church  of  the  Inno- 
cents and  the  great  organ  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  an 
instrument  of  forty-five  stops. 

Thiers,  Albert  Gerard,  see  Gerard-Thiers,  Albert. 

Thies,  Georg,  German  opera  singer  and  composer, 
born  Hanover,  May  I,  1867;  his  compositions  are 
chiefly  Christmas  music  and  songs. 

Thies,  Kurt,  German  comopser,  born  Halstenbek, 
Oct.  13,  1911;  his  works  include  an  orchestral  bal- 
lade, male  choruses,  songs  and  waltzes. 

Thiessen,  Fritz,  German  pianist,  violoncellist  and 
composer,  borfi  Lathen,  May  15,  1883;  his  composi- 
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tions  include  a  clarinet  concerto,  a  xylophone  concerto, 
'cello  and  entertainment  music. 

Thiessen,  Hermann,  German  singing  teacher  and 
technical  and  theoretical  writer,  born  Strugdorf,  Jan. 
ir,  1879. 

Thiessen,  Karl,  German  music  teacher,  pianist, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Kiel,  May  5,  1867; 
his  works  include  a  symphonic  poem,  string  orchestra 
music,  a  suite  in  old  style  for  piano  and  violin,  piano 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Thill,  Georges,  French  tenor,  born  at  Paris  in  1899; 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  made  his  debut 
at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1924.  He  was  heard  in  Bel- 
gium and  South  America,  and  in  1931  was  engaged  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Thillon,  Anna  (nee  Hunt),  English  operatic  so- 
prano, born  at  London,  about  1816;  died  Torquay,  May 
5,  1903;  spent  the  years  1850  to  1854  in  America. 

Thiman,  Eric  H.,  contemporary  English  composer, 
whose  suite  for  string  quartet,  made  up  from  folk 
tunes,  was  published  by  an  English  firm  in  1928. 

Thime,  Clemens,  see  Thietne,  Clemens. 

Thimus,  Albert  Freihen:  von,  German  writer  on 
harmonics,  born  Aix-la-Chapelle,  May  21,  1806;  died 
Cologne,  Nov.  6,  1878. 

Thin,  a  term  used  in  music  to  describe  a  vocal  or 
instrumental  tone  lacking  in  volume,  or  a  harmonic 
structure  displaying  aural  evidence  of  weakness. 

Thio,  a  Burmese  instrument  of  the  viol  family.  Its 
outlines  are  similar  to  the  violin  and  it  is  played  with 
a  bow.  It  is  also  called  taian. 

Thionville,  Mme.  A.,  igth  century  French  writer  on 
music;  her  works  include  a  catechism  of  music  issued 
at  Paris  in  1875. 

Third,  an  interval  embracing  two  whole  tones  and 
which  has  the  vibration  ratio  of  4:5.  This  interval, 
which  always  appears  between  the  first  and  third  tones 
of  the  major  scale,  has  a  major  quality.  It  can  there- 
fore become  minor  through  contraction  by  a  half-step 
or  diminished  through  contraction  by  a  whole  step.  The 
third  is  one  of  the  most  valued  intervals  because  it 
is  the  basis  of  all  chordal  structure. 

Thiriet,  Andre,  French  choral  director,  music 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Tarare-Rhone,  Sept.  14, 
1897;  founded  a  double  vocal  quartet.  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  symphonic  and  chamber  music, 
harp  music,  piano  works,  violin  studies,  'cello  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Thirion,  Louis,  French  composer,  pianist,  organist, 
and  teacher,  born  in  Baccarat,  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
Feb.  18,  1879;  taught  organ  and  piano  at  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Nancy  since  1898.  His  compositions  include 
instrumental,  symphonic,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Thirlwall,  John  Wade,  English  composer,  music  di- 
rector, conductor  and  music  critic,  born  Shilbottle, 
Northumbria,  Jan.  n,  1809;  died  June  15,  1875. 
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Thirty-first  (organ  term),  a  third-sounding  mixture- 
rank,  reinforcing  the  fourth  upper  partial  of  the  Su- 
peroctave. 

Thirty-sixth  (organ  term),  an  octave-sounding  mix- 
ture-rank, reinforcing  the  seventh  upper  partial  of  the 
Superoctave. 

Thirty-third  (organ  term),  a  fifth-sounding  mix- 
ture-rank, reinforcing  the  fifth  upper  partial  of  the 
Superoctave. 

Thistleton,  Frank,  contemporary  English  violinist, 
teacher,  and  writer  on  music;  pupil  of  Wilhelmj  and 
Arbos;  plays  and  teaches  in  London;  his  writings  in- 
clude The  Art  of  Violin-Playing  and  Modern  Violin 
Technic. 

Thoenissen,  Mia  Neusitzer,  see  Neusiteer-  Theonis- 
sen  Mia. 

Thoinan,  Ernest  (pen  name  of  Antoine  Erneste 
Roquet),  French  musical  amateur,  collector  of  a  fine 
musical  library  and  writer  on  music,  born  Nantes,  Jan. 
23,  1827 ;  died  Paris,  May,  1894.  His  writings  include 
treatises  on  French  music,  in  particular  opera. 

Thorn,  Bream,  English  violinist  and  concertmaster, 
born  Portsmouth,  about  1817 ;  pupil  of  Robretch,  made 
his  London  debut  in  1838  as  soloist  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Concert  Rooms  and  then  became  a  theatre  and 
concert  leader  in  Brighton. 

Thoma,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
teacher,  born  Lehsewitz,  near  Steinau-on-Oder,  Feb. 
22,  1829;  died  Breslau,  Oct.  20,  1908. 

Thomale,  Max,  German  cantor,  organist,  singing 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Nov.  22,  1867; 
his  compositions  include  piano  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Thoman,  Stefan,  Hungarian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Homonna,  Upper  Hungary,  Nov.  4,  1862 ; 
pupil  of  Carl  Hoditz,  Franz  Erkel,  Nicolics,  R.  Volk- 
mann  and  Liszt ;  as  teacher  at  the  Royal  Music  Academy 
in  Budapest,  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  Dohnanyi, 
Bartok,  Imre  von  Keeri-Szanto,  Linz,  and  Fritz 
Reiner;  his  compositions  include  songs  and  piano 
works. 

Thomann,  Karl,  Bohemian  violinist  and  concert- 
master,  born  Aussig,  June  5,  1890 ;  pupil  of  Sevcik. 

Thomas,  Adelaide  Louise,  igtji  century  English 
composer  and  writer  on  music;  her  compositions  in- 
clude church  music,  and  The  Royal  Road  to  Pianoforte 
Playing. 

Thomas,  Alexander,  Russian  composer  of  songs, 
born  Estland,  Jan.  19,  1845;  died  Petrograd,  Oct.  7, 
1917. 

Thomas,  Arthur  Goring,  English  composer,  born 
Ratton  Park,  near  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Nov.  21,  1851 ; 
died  London,  Mar.  20,  1892;  pupil  of  Smile  Durand, 
Arthur  Sullivan  and  others.  He  won  the  Lucas  Prize 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  later  studied  or- 
chestration with  Bruch  in  Berlin.  His  compositions 
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include  operas,  a  choral  ode,  The  Sun  Worshippers,  a 
cantata,  vocal  scenes,  an  anthem  for  solos,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  a  violin  sonata  and  songs. 

Thomas,  Charles  Louis  Ambroise,  French  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Metz,  Aug.  5,  1811;  died 
Paris,  Feb.  12,  1896.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and 
he  learned  to  play  both  the  violin  and  piano  at  an  early 
age,  entering  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1828,  where  he 
studied  piano  with  Zimmerman  and  Kalkbrenner,  har- 
mony with  Dourlen,  counterpoint  with  Barbereau  and 
composition  with  Lesueur.  He  won  the  first  prize  for 
piano  there  in  1829,  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in 
1830,  and  two  years  later  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for 
his  cantata,  Hermann  et  Ketty.  He  then  spent  three 
years  in  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice  and 
Trieste,  during  which  time  he  composed  a  string  quar- 
tet, a  string  quintet,  a  piano  trio,  a  fantasia  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  two-  and  four-hand  piano  pieces,  several 
Italian  songs,  three  motets  with  organ,  and  a  Messe  de 
Requiem  with  orchestra.  These  works  gave  promise 
that  Thomas  would  go  far  as  a  composer;  his  first 
opera,  the  one-act  La  Double  Echelle,  was  successfully 
produced,  at  the  Opera-Comique,  in  1837.  This  was 
followed  before  the  end  of  1846  by  eight  operas  and 
a  ballet.  In  1849  he  made  a  successful  return  as  an 
opera  composer  with  Le  CaU,  and  with  Le  Songe 
d'une  Nuit  d'ete  the  following  year.  He  was  elected 
to  Spontini's  chair  at  the  French  Academy  in  1851,  and 
produced  Raymond  and  five  other  operas  before  1860. 
His  greatest  success,  however,  was  achieved  in  1866 
when  his  opera  Mignon  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  This  work  was  extraordinarily  successful, 
and  was  soon  being  played  at  the  leading  opera  houses 
of  the  world.  It  still  retains  its  popular  hold  on  audi- 
ences and  has  become  part  of  the  standard  opera 
repertoire.  His  more  serious  opera,  Hamlet,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1868  with  almost  as  much 
success  as  Mignon.  The  role  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
had  been  originally  written  for  a  tenor,  but  there  not 
being  anyone  at  the  Opera  at  that  time  capable  of  sing- 
ing the  role,  Thomas  changed  it  to  a  baritone,  and  the 
part  was  sung  by  Jean  Baptiste  Faure.  In  1871  Thomas 
succeeded  Auber  as  the  director  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, and  from  then  on  devoted  almost  his  entire  time 
to  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Thomas,  Christian  Gottfried,  see  Thomasius,  Chris- 
tian Gottfried. 

Thomas,  Christian  Ludwig,  German  choral  di- 
rector, music  teacher  and  composer,  born  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Sept.  26,  1890;  his  works  include  German 
masses  for  old  Catholic  Church  choirs  and  choruses. 

Thomas,  David  Vaughan,  Welsh  composer,  lec- 
turer and  conductor,  born  Ystalyf era,  Glamorganshire, 
Mar.  15,  1873;  died  Johannesburg,  Sept.  12,  1934; 
studied  at  Llandovery  College  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  then  -taught  in  various  colleges  and  schools, 
and  became  specialist  inspector  in  music  under  the  Cen- 
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ral  Welsh  Board.  His  compositions  have  real  beauty 
,nd  individuality,  and  include  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus 
nd  orchestra;  settings  for  poems;  settings  of  Welsh 
>oems  in  the  Cywydd  metre;  part-songs,  anthems, 
ongs,  etc. 

Thomas,  Edward  William,  Welsh  violinist  and  or- 
hestra  leader,  born  in  Wales  about  1814;  pupil  of 
Jpagnoletti,  Mori,  Owry  and  Cramer ;  made  his  debut 
n  1832  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  where  he 
remained  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  until  1850,  when 
ie  became  leader  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Or- 
:hestra. 

Thomas,  Eugen,  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Surabaya,  Java,  Jan.  30,  1863 ;  died  Orth 
Castle,  near  Gmunden,  Aug.,  1922.  He  conducted  the 
St  Cecilia  Choral  and  Orchestral  Society  at  Semarang, 
Java.  Later  he  was  chorus  master  of  the  German 
Opera  at  Groningen.  He  was  founder  and  conductor 
of  the  Vienna  a  Cappella  Choir. 

Thomas,  Frank  Lewis,  English  composer,  organist, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  London  in  1857;  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London;  became  a 
church  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Bromley,  and  con- 
cert accompanist  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  His  com- 
positions include  anthems,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Thomas,  Georgina,  see  Weldon,  Georgina. 

Thomas,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  organ  composer 
and  organist,  born  Reichenau,  near  Zittau,  Oct.  13, 
1842;  died  St.  Petersburg,  May  27,  1870. 

Thomas,  Harold,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Cheltenham,  July  8,  1834 ;  died  London,  July  29, 
1885;  became  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London.  His  works 
include  overtures,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Thomas,  John,  Welsh  harpist,  born  Bridgend,  Gla- 
morganshire, Mar.  i,  1826;  died  Mar.  19,  1913; 
known  as  "Pencerdd  Gwalia"  or  Chief  Bard  of  Wales. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Chatterton  for  harp,  of  Read  for 
piano,  and  of  Lucas  and  Potter  for  composition,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  made  continental  tours, 
playing  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  and  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  He  was  professor 
of  the  harp  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His  com- 
positions include  cantatas,  Welsh  patriotic  songs  and 
harp  music. 

Thomas,  John  Charles,  American  baritone,  born  at 
Meyersdale,  Pa.,  about  1891.  He  studied  at  the  Pea- 
body  Conservatory,  Baltimore;  in  1914  he  sang  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  in  New  York  and  else- 
where with  De  Wolf  Hopper.  His  operatic  debut  took 
place  in  Washington  with  the  local  opera  company  in 
1924;  the  following  year  he  started  an  engagement  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  seasons.  Returning  to  America  he 
was  heard  in  opera  and  concert  for  a  number  of  years, 
first  appearing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York, 
on  Febl  2,  1934,  and  being  heard  there  frequently  since 
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that  time.  He  has  also  filled  radio  engagements  with 
outstanding  success. 

Thomas,  John  Rogers,  Welsh  baritone  and  com- 
poser, born  Newport,  Mar.  26,  1829 ;  died  New  York, 
Apr.  5,  1896.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1849,  later 
joined  the  Seguin  Opera  Company,  was  soloist  at  a 
New  York  church,  and  travelled  with  Parepa  Rosa  and 
Camilla  Urso.  His  works  include  an  operetta,  a 
children's  cantata,  church  music  and  songs,  many  of  the 
last  having  been  very  popular  in  their  day. 

Thomas,  Juan  Maria,  organist  and  musicologist, 
born  in  Majorca  in  1896;  studied  in  Barcelona.  He 
became  organist  of  the  Majorca  Cathedral  in  1914  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  musical  affairs  on  the  island. 

Thomas,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Tonning, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  May  25,  1904;  pupil  of  Teich- 
muller,  Ludwig  and  Grabner.  His  unaccompanied  mass 
in  A  minor  for  solo  voices  and  two  choirs,  composed 
at  the  age  of  19,  is  a  charming  and  remarkably  mature 
work.  While  intensely  modern  and  individual  in  tech- 
nic  and  idiom,  it  is  by  no  means  extravagant  or  revo- 
lutionary. It  has  had  two  performances  at  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  Leipzig,  and  at  other  places,  and  has  always 
been  impressive,  particularly  at  the  55th  festival  of  the 
United  German  Music  Clubs,  held  at  Kiel  in  1925. 

Thomas,  Lewis  William,  English  bass  concert 
singer,  choirmaster,  editor  and  music  critic,  -born  Bath, 
Apr.,  1826;  died  London,  June  13,  1896. 

Thomas,  Max,  German  cantor  and  composer,  born 
Magdeburg,  Feb.  n,  1887;  his  compositions  include 
eight-part  masses,  a  St.  Mark's  Passion,  an  orchestral 
serenade,  chamber  music  and  choruses. 

Thomas,  Oskar  Heinrich,  German  violinist,  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  June  28,  1872; 
studied  at  the  Weimar  Orchestra  School  and  Leipzig 
Conservatory;  founded  his  own  music  school  in  Zu- 
rich; his  writings  include  books  on  piano  and  violin 
technic. 

Thomas,  Otto,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
Krippen,  Saxony,  Oct.  5,  1857;  died  Mar.  1937. 

Thomas,  Robert  Harold,  English  composer,  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Cheltenham,  July  8,  1834;  died  Lon- 
don, July  29,  1885. 

Thomas,  Tessie,  English  violinist,  born  at  Neathj 
Wales,  in  1899;  pupil  of  Hubay  at  the  Budapest  Con- 
servatory, and  made  her  London  debut  under  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Elgar  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  German  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Esens,  Hanover,  Oct.  n,  1835;  died  Chicago, 
Jan.  4,  1905;  founder  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. His  father  was  a  violinist,  and  Theodore  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  from  him,  making  his  debut 
as  a  violinist  at  the  age  of  six.  In  1845  his  family  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  boy  then  appeared  as 
soloist  at  concerts  in  New  York.  He  toured  through 
the  Southern  States  in  1851,  and  on  his  return  became 
one  of  the  first  violins  in  concerts  and  operatic  per- 
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formances  by  such  famous  musicians  as  Jenny  Lind, 
Sontag,  Grisi  and  Mario.  He  was  also  concertmaster 
under  Arditi,  and  with  the  German  and  Italian  opera 
troupes.  From  1855  to  !868  he  was  associated  with 
William  Mason  in  an  important  series  of  chamber 
music  recitals,  known  as  the  Mason-Thomas  Soirees. 
In  1864  he  organized  an  orchestra  to  present  "Sym- 
phony Soirees"  at  Irving  Hall  in  New  York ;  this  was 
his  first  important  position  as  a  conductor.  The  con- 
certs were  later  transferred  to  Steinway  Hall,  and  con- 
tinued until  1878  with  an  orchestra  of  eighty  per- 
formers. Starting  in  the  summer  of  1866  he  gave 
nightly  concerts  at  the  Terrace  Garden,  New  York, 
and  in  1868  at  the  Central  Park  Garden.  He  made  his 
first  tour  with  his  orchestra  through  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States  in  1869,  starting  with  an  orchestra  that 
numbered  forty  performers  but  later  increased  to 
sixty.  His  programs  were  carefully  chosen,  catholic  in 
nature,  and  introduced  many  novelties.  His  tendency 
was  toward  the  modern  schools  of  music,  but  he  never 
allowed  his  programs  to  be  overbalanced  in  that  re- 
spect, and  did  full  justice  to  the  classic  music  reper- 
toire. He  founded  the  Cincinnati  Festivals  in  1873,  and 
became  their  regular  conductor  until  his  death.  From 
these  Festivals  came  the  founding  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1878 
to  1880.  Thomas  had  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  since  1853,  and  had  conducted 
that  Organization  during  the  1877-78  season;  in  1880 
he  again  became  its  conductor,  as  well  as  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  Orchestra,  a  post  he  had  also  pre- 
viously occupied.  He  reorganized  his  own  orchestra  and 
gave  many  -fine  symphony  concerts,  popular  concerts 
and  concerts  for  young  people.  He  conducted  various 
choral  societies,  and  was  the  director  of  the  American 
Opera  Company  for  two  seasons.  In  1889  he  organ* 
ized  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  which  was  sponsored  by 
wealthy  music  lovers;  it  was  known  as  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  for  seven  years  after  his  death,  in 
commemoration  of  his- services  to  music  not  only  hi 
Chicago,  but  the  smaller  communities  which  he  visited 
on  tour.  His  autobiography,  edited  by  George  Upton, 
was  published  in  1905,  and  a  memoir  by  his  wife  in 
1911. 

Thomas,  Vincent,  English  amateur  composer  and 
orchestral  conductor,  born  Wrexham,  Dec.  4,  1872; 
his  compositions  include  operas,  choral  and  orchestral 
music  and  songs. 

Thomas,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  church  musi- 
cian and  music  editor,  born  Augsburg,  Mar.  30,  1896  \ 
his  works  include  Das  Morgenlied  and  Das  Abendlied; 
he  also  edited  a  handbook  of  German  evangelical 
church  music. 

Thomas,  William  Edwin*  English  composer,  organ- 
ist and  conductor,  born  at  Oxford  iii  1867. 

Thomas  (-San  Galli),  Wolfgang  Alexander,  Ger- 
man musicologist  and  violist,  born  Badettweiler,  Sept. 
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18,  1874;  died  Baden-Baden,  June  14,  1918;  studied  at 
Freiburg,  Bonn,  Munich  and  Marburg  Universities,  be- 
came a  violist  in  the  South  German  String  Quartet,  and 
a  music  critic  in  Berlin.  His  writings  include  books  on 
musical  subjects,  including  Joliannes  Brahms,  Musik 
und  Kultur,  Musikalische  Essays  and  a  life  of  Bee- 
thoven. 

Thomas  Aquinas  (St.  Thomas  of  Aquino),  Italian 
monk,  composer  and  theologian,  born  Roca  Licca, 
near  Aquino,  Italy,  about  1225;  died  Fossa  Nuova, 
near  Terracina,  Mar.  7,  1274.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  1245,  and  later  was  commis- 
sioned by  Pope  Urban  IV  to  write  a  Communion  Ser- 
vice. This  includes  the  celebrated  numbers  Lauda 
Sion,  Pange  lingua,  Sacra  Solemnis,  Verbum  Sapernum 
and  Adoro  te;  his  Sumtna  Theologica  also  contains  a 
chapter  on  music. 

Thomas  de  Walsyngham,  15*  century  English 
monk  and  singer  at*  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  about 
1440,  and  writer  of  a  treatise. 

Thomas  of  Celano,  13*  century  Italian  friar  and 
composer;  a  Franciscan  friar  and  may  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Dies  Irae. 

Thomasschule,  The,  Leipzig,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  choir  schools  in  Germany;  connected  with  St. 
Thomas  Church,  and  founded  before  the  Reformation. 
Many  famous  musicians  have  been  cantors  at  the  school, 
including  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who  was  the  direc- 
tor from  1723  to  1750.  The  pupils  are  chosen  mainly 
from  the  poorer  classes;  and  vary  from  about  ten  to 
twenty-two  years  in  age.  The  choir  provides  music 
for  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas.  The 
school  is  administered  by  a  board  of  three  inspectors 
who  are  also  teachers.  The  alumni,  numbering  about 
sixty,  also  teach  in  the  Gymnasium,  receiving  their  edu- 
cation and  living  expenses  from  the  city  until  entering 
Leipzig  University,  and  having  the  rector  of  the  school 
as  their  president.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  choir  is 
the  performance  of  a  Bach  Cantata  each  Sunday  at  one 
of  the  churches,  and  they  also  sing  unaccompanied  mo- 
tets each  Saturday  afternoon,  and  have  a  Hauptprobe 
on  Friday  evenings.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  tremendous  influence  this  organization  has  had  on 
the  musical  culture  of  Leipzig. 

Thomasius  (Thomas)  Christian  Gottfried,  Ger- 
man composer,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  music 
publisher,  born  Wehrsdorf,  near  Bautzen,  Feb.  2,  1748; 
died  Leipzig,  Sept.  12,  1806;  published  a  magazine  de- 
vofed  to  musical  events  in  Leipzig  for  the  years  1788 
and  1790 ;  organized  choral  and  orchestral  concerts  in 
Leipzig  and  other  large  German  cities.  His  composi- 
tions include  vocal  and  instrumental  works,  of  which 
the  chief  is  a  cantata  in  honor  of  Joseph  II. 
,  Thomassin,  Desire,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vien- 
na, Feb.  ii,  1858;  died  Munich,  Mar.  24,  1933;  pupil 
of  Rheinberger  and  Hieber  ot  the  Munich  Imperial 
Music  School.  His  compositions  include  two  sympho- 
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nies,  an  orchestral  rhapsody,  an  overture,  a  violin  con- 
certo, a  cantata,  masses,  church  and  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Thome,  Francis  Lucien  Joseph,  French  composer, 
born  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  Oct.  18,  1850;  died  Pans, 
Nov.  16,  1909;  pupil  of  Marmontel  and  Duprato.  On 
the  completion  of  his  studies  he  soon  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  composer  in  the  smaller  forms,  and 
was  much  in  demand  as  a  teacher.  His  works  include 
two  operas,  four  ballets,  two  operettas,  incidental  music 
for  several  plays,  and  the  music  to  the  beautiful  mys- 
tery play,  Lf  Enfant  Jesus,  in  1891.  Many  of  his  piano 
compositions,  such  as  Simple  Aveu,  Andante  Rehgwso, 
etc.,  have  achieved  great  popularity. 

Thomelin,  Jacques,  i;th  century  organist  and  com- 
poser, was  one  of  four  organists  in  the  employ  of 
'Louis  XIV  and  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  great  Cou- 
perin.    His  compositions  include  unpublished  works  for 
piano  and  for  organ. 

Thompson,  late  i8th  century  family  of  English 
music  publishers.  The  firm  was  started  by  Peter 
Thompson,  a  violinist  and  an  oboist,  in  London  before 
1751  and  later  his  sons,  Charles  Thompson  and  Peter 
Thompson,  Jr.,  were  taken  into  the  business.  Other 
members  of  the  family  were  in  the  business  until  1804, 
when  it  went  under  other  management.  They  were  one 
of  the  most  important  London  firms  during  the  period 
of  their  existence. 

Thompson,  Alexander  Stewart,  Scottish  composer, 
pianist,  baritone  and  teacher,  born  Falkirk,  Apr.  8, 
1859.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London,  and  with 
others,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  United  States.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  an  overture,  an  ora- 
torio, a  piano  sonata,  an  organ  toccata,  anthems  and 
songs. 

Thompson,  Alexandra,  igth  century  English  com- 
poser; her  compositions  include  a  large  choral  work 
with  orchestra,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  an  elegy,  Holi- 
day in  Arcadie,  madrigals,  songs  and  other  works. 

Thompson,  Fanchon,  American  operatic  soprano. 
She  made  her  debut  at  London  in  1898  as  Stephano  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  has  also  sung  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  appeared  as  Carmen  at  the  Paris  Opera- 
Comique.  During  the  1898-99  season  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maurice  Grau  Opera  Company  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  New  York. 

Thompson,  John,  American  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Williamstown,  Pa.,  Mar.  8,  1889;  has  appeared 
as  a  concert  artist  in  Europe  and  America;  his  compo- 
sitions include  valuable  teaching  material. 

Thompson,  John  Winter,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Leland,  Mich.,  Dec.  21,  1867;  studied 
at  the  Oberlin,  O.,  Conservatory,  then  went  to  Leipzig 
and  learned  organ  playing  and  theory  from  Homeyer 
and  Schreck  respectively.  His  compositions  include 
motets,  anthems  and  organ  pieces. 


Thompson,  Oscar,  contemporary  American  critic, 
writer  on  music  and  teacher.  He  has  been  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  "Post,"  assistant  in  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  "Times,"  and  is  now  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  "Sun,"  and  editor  of  "Musical 
America  "  He  organized  and  conducted  the  first  class 
in  music  criticism  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  taught  at  the  New  York  College  of  Music. 
His  published  works  include  Practical  Music  Criticism, 
How  to  Understand  Music,  The  American  Singer,  Tab- 
ulated Biographical  History  of  Music,  and  Debussy, 
the  Man  and  Artist. 

Thompson,  Randall,  American  composer,  born  New 
York,  Apr.  21,  1899.    He  studied  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, with  Ernest  Bloch,  and  in  Europe  on  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship.    He  then  taught  music  at  Wellesley 
College  from  1927  to  1929,  and  lectured  at  Harvard 
University.    He  has  also  conducted  the  Dessoff  Choirs. 
In  1929  he  was  appointed  Director  for  a  Study  of  Col- 
lege Music  by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges; 
in  ^37  professor  of  music  and  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Chorus  at  the  University  of  California.    He 
has  received  the  Eastman  Publication  Award,  and  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Rochester. 
The  Peaceable  Kingdom  was  commissioned  by  the 
League  of  Composers  for  performance  by  the  Howard 
Glee  Club.    Pierrot  and  Cothurnus  and  Piper  at  the 
Gates  of  Dawn,  Jazz  Poem  and  two  symphonies  have 
been  performed  by  leading  American,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man orchestras.     He  has  written  numerous   choral 
works,  a  string  quartet  (The  Wind  in  the  Willows), 
incidental  music  for  The  Straw  Hat  and  has  recently 
published  a  Tarantella  for  men's  voices. 

Thompson,  T.  Perronet,  English  writer  on  music, 
born  at  Hull  in  1783 ;  died  in  1869.  He  built  an  "en- 
harmonic organ"  for  illustrating  "just  temperament," 
and  his  writings  include  a  book,  Enharmonic  Music. 

Thompson,  Van  Denham,  American  composer, 
teacher  and  organist,  born  Andover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  10, 
1890;  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  and  with  George  W.  Chadwick,  toured 
the  United  States  as  a  recitalist.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs  and  organ  pieces. 

Thompson,  Will  L.,  American  song  writer,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1847;  studied  at  the  Boston  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  in  Leipzig.  His  writings  include 
the  hymn,  Softy  and  Tenderly  Jesus  Is  Calling,  and 
other  sentimental  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Thomson,  Cesar,  Belgian  violinist,  born  in  Liege, 
Mar.  17,  1857,  died  Aug.  21,  1931.  He  entered  the 
Liege  Conservatory  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  won  a 
gold  medal  at  eleven,  later  studying  under  Vieuxtemps, 
Leonard,  Wieniawski  and  Massart.  He  made  success- 
ful tours  of  Italy  and  Spain  and  for  some  time  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Baron  von  Derwies  at  Lugano.  After 
joining  Bike's  Orchestra  in  Berlin,  he  toured  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  became  Ysaye's  successor  at  the 
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Brussels  Conservatory,  and  founded  a  string  quartet 
with  Lamoureux,  Vanhout  and  Jacobs.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful,  through  his  remarkable  technic,  in 
reviving  interest  in  Paganini's  works  for  violin. 

Thomson,  George,  Scottish  compiler,  born  Lime- 
kilns, Fife,  Mar.  4,  1757;  died  Leith,  Feb.  18,  1851. 
He  was  a  diligent  collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh  and 
Irish  melodies,  a  work  which  he  started  in  his  youth 
and  kept  up  for  forty  years.  To  many  of  these  he 
had  special  accompaniments  written  by  the  leading  mu- 
sicians of  the  time,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Pleyel  and 
others.  The  collections  were  published  under  a  great 
diversity  of  titles. 

Thomson,  John,  Scottish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Roxburgh,  Oct.  28,  1805  J  died  Edinburgh,  May  6, 
1841;  pupil  of  Schnyder  of  Wartensee.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  Mos- 
cheles,  and  was  the  first  professor  of  music  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
instrumental  music  and  songs. 

Thomson,  Mrs.,  see  Laidlaw,  Anna  Robena. 

Thomson,  Virgil,  American  composer,  born  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Nov.  25,  1896.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  1922,  and  then  taught  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  also  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
King's  Chapel.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  under  Nadia  Boulanger  and  remained  for  ten 
years,  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  composing,  and 
gradually  forming  his  own  individual  idiom.  During 
this  time  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gertrude 
Stein,  whose  strangely  obscure  writings  exerted  a  subtle 
fascination  over  him.  After  having  set  some  of  her 
poems  to  music,  including  Capital  Capitals  for  chorus, 
he  asked  her  to  write  the  libretto  of  an  opera  for  him, 
and  as  a  result  she  gave  him  Four  Saints  in  Three 
Acts,  the  words  of  which  are  utterly  unintelligible,  but 
to  which  he  set  music  of  great  interest,  filled  with  tune- 
ful melodies  and  clear  harmonies.  Four  Saints  in 
Three  Acts  had  its  world  premiere,  with  a  cast  of  negro 
players,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1934,  where  it  was 
sponsored  by  "The  Friends  and  Enemies  of  Modern 
Music."  The  success  of  this  work  brought  the  other 
compositions  of  this  young  composer  to  the  attention 
of  critics  and  music-lovers,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
now  taken  his  place  as  one  of  the  more  important 
contemporary  American  composers.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten the  orchestral  works,  Two  Sentimental  Tangos,  a 
Symphony  on  a  Hymn  Tune,  Oraison  Funebre,  and  a 
Second  Symphony;  the  choral  works,  Three  Antiphonal 
Psalms,  and  two  Missa  Brevis;  and  the  chamber  music, 
Sonata  da  Chiesa,  Five  Phrases  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Five  Portraits  for  four  clarinets,  a  ballet, 
Filling  Station,  a  violin  sonata,  two  string  quartets, 
three  piano  sonatas,  a  Serenade  for  flute  and  violin,  and 
a  Stabat  Mater  for  soprano  and  string  quartet ;  also  in- 
cidental music  for  films  and  plays. 
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Thomson,  William,  Scottish  singer,  teacher  and 
music  editor;  he  edited  the  first  printed  collection  of 
Scottish  songs  set  to  music,  published  in  1725. 

Thone,  a  Siamese  hand  drum  with  a  globular  body 
and  a  narrow  neck.  The  head  of  skin  is  stretched  by 
a  network  of  wire  passing  around  the  body. 

Thooft,  Willem  Frans,  Dutch  composer,  born  Am- 
sterdam, July  10,  1829;  died  Rotterdam,  Aug.  27,  1900; 
founder  of  the  German  Opera  in  Rotterdam.  ,  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  three  symphonies,  a 
fantasy  for  orchestra,  an  overture,  piano  music,  psalms 
and  songs. 

Thorborg,  Kerstin,  contemporary  Swedish  con- 
tralto, born  Dalekarlia.  She  studied  at  the  opera  school 
of  the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera.  Made  her  debut  with 
that  opera  company  as  Amneris  in  A'ida,  and  after  sing- 
ing there  for  four  years,  appeared  successively  at  the 
Prague  Opera,  the  Berlin  Staatsoper,  the  Teatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Vienna  Opera.  Her  Ameri- 
can debut  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  in  Dec.,  1936,  as  Fricka  in  Die  Walkuere, 
where  she  was  immediately  hailed  as  an  important 
singer. 

Thorley,  Handel,  English  bass,  born  in  1823 ;  died 
in  1910;  associated  with  the  Halle  Orchestra  for  over 
forty  years. 

Thorn,  Edgar,  see  Merrick,  Mrs.  C. 

Thorndike,  Herbert  Elliot,  English  bass,  born  at 
Liverpool  in  1851 ;  appeared  in  concerts  in  London. 

Thome,  Edward  H.,  English  composer,  pianist,  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  teacher,  bom  Cranbourne,  Dor- 
setshire, May  9,  1834;  died  London,  Dec.  30,  1916; 
pupil  of  George  Elvey;  taught,  played  and  conducted 
in  Chichester  and  in  London.  His  compositions  in- 
clude Psalms,  motets,  anthems,  organ  works,  overtures 
and  chamber  music. 

Thorne,  John,  English  church  music  composer  and 
organist;  died  Dec.  7,  1573;  his  epitaph  describes  him 
as  a  "musician  most  perfect  in  his  art." 

Thorne,  Thomas  Pearsall,  igth  century  American 
comic  opera  composer  who  had  a  work  produced  by 
"The  Bostonians." 

Thorner,  Helmut,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Chemnitz,  Nov.  24,  1903 ;  his  compositions  include 
pastoral  Christmas  music  and  songs. 

Thorough  Bass  (formerly  called  "through  bass"; 
It.  basso  continue;  Lat.  bassus  continus],  a  figured 
bass  (q.v.)  unbroken  by  rests;  it  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  study  of  harmony  for  almost  three  centuries. 

Thorowgood,  Henry,  English  music  publisher,  flour- 
ished at  London  from  1760  to  1770. 

Thouret,  Georg,  German  musical  historian,  born 
Berlin,  Aug.  25,  1855;  died  there,  Jan.  17,  .1924; 
studied  philosophy  and  history  in  Tubingen,  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  He  made  a  special  study  of  old-time  military 
music  discovered  in  old  castles  at  Berlin,  Charlotte'nburg 
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id  Potsdam,  and  his  writings  include  interesting  arti- 
es  and  essays  on  that  and  kindred  subjects. 
Thouvenel,  Henri,  iQth  century  French  instrument 
laker,  who  worked  at  Mirecourt  about  1840.  He  used 
ic  Stradivarius  model  for  his  violins  and  violoncellos, 
id  also  made  hurdy-gurdies  and  guitars.  His  varnish 
i  a  transparent  yellow.  •• 

Thrane,  Carl,  Danish  musicologist  born  Fredericia, 
lept  2,  1837;  died  Copenhagen,  June  19,  1916;  his 
rritings  include  books  on  Danish  music  and  musicians, 
tossini  and  the  opera,  Friedrich  Kuhlau,  and  Sarti  in 
Copenhagen. 

Thrane,  Robert,  American  violoncellist,  born  Eau 
Haire,  Wis.,  1879;  graduated  from  the  Sondershausen 
Conservatory  in  1897  »*  was  a  pupil  of  Anton  Hekking 
ind  others,  and  is  frequently  heard  on  radio  programs. 

Thrane,  Waldemar,  Norwegian  violinist,  conductor 
ind  composer,  born  Christiania,  Oct.  8,  1790;  died 
here,  Dec.  30,  1828;  pupil  of  K.  Schall  in  Copenhagen. 
Later  he  studied  in  Paris  with  Baillot,  Reicha  and  Ha- 
beneck,  conducted  musical  societies  in  Christiania  and 
held  a  high  position  in  his  profession  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia. In  his  works  the  use  of  national  color  is  for 
the  first  time  a  striking  feature.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  first  Norwegian  opera,  Fjeldeventyret  ("A 
Mountain  Adventure"),  overtures  for  symphonic  or- 
chestra, cantatas,  dances  for  orchestra  and  small  instru- 
mental selections. 

Three  Choirs  Festival,  The,  English  music  festival 
founded  in  1724  by  the  choirs  of  the  Cathedrals  at 
Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Worcester.  Performances 
of  church  services  were  held  in  the  various  cathedrals 
from  1759,  and  gradually  oratorios,  cantatas  and  sec- 
ularmusic  were  added.  A  festival  is  held  in  each  city 
once  every  three  years,  at  which  many  important  choral 
works  have  been  given  their  premiere,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  English  compositions.  Usually  the  Ca- 
thedral organist  is  the  conductor,  and  the  festival,  of 
several  days'  duration,  opened  with  the  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  and  closed  with  Handel's  Messiah. 
^  Three-Cornered  Hat,  a  ballet.  Serge  Diaghilev,  vis- 
iting Spain  with  his  Russian  Ballet,  commissioned  Falla 
to  write  a  ballet  on  the  subject  of  Alarcon's  novel,  El 
Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos.  The  first  version  was  pro- 
duced as  a  pantomime  under  the  title  El  Corregidor  y 
la  Molinera  at  the  Eslava  Theatre,  Madrid,  Joaquim 
Turina  conducting.  Turina  himself  says :  "The  trans- 
formation of  the  pantomime  into  a  ballet  at  once  cleared 
away  all  difficulties,  for  in  the  new  version  the  action 
became  reduced  to  a  strictly  indispensable  minimum, 
and  the,  dances  became  predominant,  those  already  ex- 
isting being  considerably  amplified."  The  Three-cor- 
nered Hat  was  performed  as  a  ballet  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Alhambra,  London,  The 
Daily  Telegraph  (London,  July  24,  1919)  said  of  the 
ballet:  "Over  the  whole  brisk  action  is  the  spirit  of 
frivolous  comedy  of  a  kind  by  no  means  common  only 
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to  Spain  of  the  i8th  century."  The  story  is:  an  amo- 
rous corregidor  (governor)  orders  the  miller's  arrest  so 
that  the  way  may  be  cleared  for  a  flirtation  with  the 
miller's  wife.  The  wife  decoys  him  into  falling  into  a 
stream;  while  the  governor  is  reposing  on  the  miller's 
bed,  waiting  for  his  clothes  to  dry,  the  miller  returns, 
and  in  revenge  makes  off  with  the  governor's  clothes, 
leaving  a  message  to  the  effect  that  "your  wife  is  no  less 
beautiful  than  mine !"  The  concert  suite  includes  three 
dances:  I,  The  Neighbors;  II,  The  Miller's  Dance;  III, 
Final  Dance. 

Three  Part  Form,  see  Song  Form. 

Threnody,  song  of  mourning;  lamentation;  dirge; 
funeral  song. 

Thresher,  William  Henry,  Canadian  composer, 
conductor,  organist,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Hamil- 
ton, Ont,  Jan.  12,  1899;  pup*1  of  Hugh  A-  Clarke, 
C.  L.  M.  Harris  and  others.  His  compositions  are 
chiefly  church  music. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass,  a  suite  by  Deems  Tay- 
lor. First  composed  in  1919  for  a  chamber  orchestra 
of  wind  instruments,  pianoforte  and  strings,  this  suite, 
inspired  by  Lewis  Carroll's  story,  was  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  New  York  Chamber  Music  Society  in 
New  York  on  Feb.  18,  1919.  The  suite  had  three 
movements  at  this  presentation.  Taylor  began  revising 
and  scoring  it  for  full  orchestra  in  Sept.,  1921,  add- 
ing "The  Garden  of  the  Flowers"  movement.  This 
score,  dedicated  "To  Katharine  Moore  Taylor  from  a 
difficult  son,"  was  first  performed  by  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Brooklyn  on  March  10,  1933, 
and  repeated  in  New  York  the  following  afternoon. 
The  program  is  suggested  by  the  titles  (amplified  by 
extracts  from  the  book) :  la,  Dedication;  Ib,  The  Gar- 
den of  Live  Flowers;  II,  Jabberwocky;  III,  Looking- 
Glass  Insects;  IV,  The  White  Knight.  Mr.  Taylor 
remarks :  "The  suite  needs  no  extended  analysis . . .  and 
the  five  pictures  it  represents  will,  if  all  goes  well,  be 
readily  recognizable  to  lovers  of  the  book."  The  suite 
was  recently  arranged  by  Taylor  for  two  pianos — four 
hands. 

Thudichum,  Qustav,  German  composer,  born  Tu- 
bingen, Mar.  19,  1866;  his  compositions  include  an 
opera,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Thue,  Hildur  Fjord,  Norwegian  operatic  and  con- 
cert soprano,  born  Christiania,  Jan.  26,  1870;  studied 
at  Christiania  with  Barbara  Larssen,  and  at  Paris  with 
Artot  and  Viardot.  Her  concert  debut  took  place  in 
Christiania  in  1892,  and  she  has  sung  in  opera  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  London.  In  1895  she  introduced  Nor- 
wegian songs  to  Paris,  and  from  1907  to  1917  lived  in 
Shanghai. 

Thuille,  Ludwig,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Bozen,  Nov.  30,  1861 ;  died  Munich,  Feb,  5, 1907. 
He  first  studied  with  his  father,  and  in  1876  with 
Joseph  Pembaur  at  the  Innsbruck  School  of  Music. 
He  spent  three  years  at  the  Munich  School  of  Music 
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under  Karl  Barmen  and  Rheinberger.  In  1883  he  was 
jnade  a  professor  of  piano  and  theory  at  the  Munich 
School  of  Music,  where  he  exerted  a  great  influence  as  a 
teacher,  conducted  the  men's  chorus  "Liederhort,"  and 
was  made  a  "Royal  Professor"  in  1891.  In  1897  Ws 
first  opera,  Theuerdank,  was  produced,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  operas  Lobetanz,  1898 ;  and  Gugeline, 
1901.  Other  compositions  by  Thuielle  include  a  Ro- 
mantic Overture,  a  Symphonic  Festival  March,  a  choral 
work,  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  a  sextet  for  piano 
and  wind,  a  piano  quintet,  two  violin  sonatas,  a  'cello 
sonata,  an  organ  sonata,  piano  pieces,  men's  choruses, 
the  song-cycle,  Von  Lieb  und  Leid,  and  many  songs. 
He  also  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  R.  Louis,  a  Text- 
look  on  Harmony. 

Thuman,  J.  H.,  contemporary  American  music  or- 
ganization manager,  born  in  Cincinnati,  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Festival  Association,  Orpheus  Club  and 
Cincinnati  Grand  Opera  Commission. 

Thiimer,  Otto  Gustav,  German  pianist,  music  editor 
and  teacher,  born  Hilbersdorf ,  near  Chemnitz,  June  13, 
1848;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  31,  1917;  pupil  of  Hermann 
Scholtz  and  Gustav  Merkel;  he  edited  works  of  Liszt, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Heller;  and  his  'writings  include  a 
piano  method. 

Thumoth,  Burk,  English  editor  of  an  early  printed 
collection  of  Irish  melodies  about  1742. 

Thunder,  Henry  G.,  Irish  organist  and  composer, 
born  near  Dublin,  Feb.  10,  1832;  died  New  York,  Dec. 
14,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Thalberg.  He  went  to  New  York 
where  he  was  successively  organist  in  several 
churches.  His  compositions  include  church  music  and 
songs. 

Thunder,  Henry  Gordon,  American  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15,  1865 ; 
son  and  pupil  of  Henry  G.  Thunder;  conductor  of  va- 
rious choral  societies  and  of  his  own  orchestra.  Among 
his  works  are  music  for  chorus  and  orchestra  and  an 
opera. 

Thunder  Stick,  an  instrument  producing  a  whirring 
noise  when  swung.  An  effect  of  changing  pitch  is  ob- 
tained by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  speed.  It  is  com- 
mon to  the  Southwestern  American  Indians.  Henry 
Cowell  has  written  a  work  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  employ  it  for  musical  purposes,  an  "octet"  for  string 
quintet  and  three  thunder  sticks.  The  so-called  nota- 
tion consists  of  zigzag  lines  on  a  music  staff. 

Thurber,   Jeanette   M-,  American  music  teacher, 
•   founder  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  New 
York,  in  1885. 

Thureau,  Hermann,  German  organist,  choral  di- 
rector and  cantor,  born  Klausthal,  May  3i>  1836;  died 
Eisenach,  Sept.  23,  190$. 

Thuren,  Hjalmar  Uurits,  Danish  musicologist  and 
teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Sept,  10,  1873 !  dwd  there, 
Jan.  13,  1912;  accretwy  of  "Panmrks  Folkemmder, 


His  writings  include  books  on  Danish  and  Eskimo  folk 
music. 

Thuring  (Thuringus),  Joachim,  I7th  century  Ger- 
man theorist,  born  in  Furstenberg,  Mecklenburg;  his 
writings  include  several  musical  treatises. 

Thurlings,  Adolf,  German  theologian,  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  editor;  born  Kaldenkirchen,  Rhine 
Province,  July  I,  1844;  died  Bern,  Feb.  14,  1915;  his 
writings  include  essays  in  various  periodicals;  he  also 
edited  motets  by  Palestrina. 

Thurlings,  Wilhelm  Miiller,  see  Miitter-Thurlings, 
Wilhelm. 

Thurn,  Karl,  German  choral  director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1839;  died  Friedburg, 
1891 ;  his  works  include  choruses  and  a  school  singing 
method. 

Thurner,  Friedrich  Eugen,  French  composer  and 
oboe  virtuoso;  born  Montbeliard,  Dec,  9,  1785;  died 
Amsterdam,  Mar.  21,  1827. 

Thurner,  Theodore,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Ruffach,  1806;  died  there,  June,  1885;  his  com- 
positions include  thirty  masses  and  other  church  music. 
Thursby,  Emma  Cecelia,  American  soprano,  born 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Nov.  17,  1857;  studied  with 
local  teachers  in  New  York  and  Boston,  then  went  to 
Lamperti  and  San  Giovanni  in  Milan.  Her  first  con- 
cert took  place  at  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  her 
native  city ;  she  sang  in  concert  and  oratorio,  and  filled  a 
number  of  engagements  with  Gilmore's  Band,  after 
which  she  toured  the  United  States.  Then  followed  a 
European  tour  with  Strakosch,  including  appearances 
in  London  and  Paris,  Although  her  voice  was  not  vo- 
luminous, it  had  an  exquisite  quality  and  she  was  £ re- 
quently  compared  with  Patti, 

Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  an  orchestral  work  by 
Richard  Strauss,  begun  at  Munich  on  Feb.  4,  1896,  and 
completed  there  on  Aug.  24th  of  that  year.  It  was  first 
performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Nov.  27,  1896, 
with  the  composer  conducting;  he  also  conducted  it  on 
Dec.  1st  at  Cologne.  Nietzsche  conceived  the  plan  of 
his  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  A  Book  for  All  and  None, 
in  August,  1881,  while  walking  through  the  woods  near 
Silvaplana  Lake  in  the  Engadine,  and  seeing  a  huge 
towerlike  crag;  the  whole  book  was  published  in  1892. 
Strauss  gave  this  explanation  of  the  tone-poem  to  Otto 
Florsheim:  "I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophical 
music  or  to  portray  in  music  Nietzsche's  great  work. 
I  meant  to  convey  by  means  of  music  an  idea  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race  from  its  origin,  through 
the  various  phases  of  its  development,  religious  and 
scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Superman.  The 
whole  symphonic  poem  is  intended  as  my  homage  to 
Nietzsche's  genius . . ." 

Thyl  Uylenspiegel  (Till  Eulenspiegel),  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  the  libretto  by  Henri  Cain  and  Lucien 
Solvarg,  the  music  by  Jan  Blockx.  It  was  produced 
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arly  in  the  year  1900  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels. 

Thys,  Alphonse,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Mar. 
>,  1807;  died  at  Bois-Guillaume  in  1879;  studied  at  the 
^aris  Conservatory  and  won  a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 
lis  compositions  include  operas  and  choruses  for  male 
md  mixed  voices. 

Thys,  Pauline,  French  composer,  bora  at  Paris  in 
[836,  devoted  herself  almost  entirely  to  dramatic  com- 
position. Her  comic  operas,  Le  Pays  de  Cosagne,  Le 
Cabaret  du  Pot-Casse,  and  Le  Fruit  Vert,  were  very 
mccessf  ul  in  their  day. 

Ti  (Tik,  Tek,  Yo),  a  Chinese  vertical  flute  of  an- 
cient origin,  originally  having  three  holes. 

Tibaldi,  Artur  (Arthur  Patrick  Alfred  Larking), 
Italian  violinist,  born  Florence,  Apr.  10,  1881.  He 
studied  at  the  Florence  Academy  of  Music,  in  Prague 
with  §evcik,  and  in  London  with  Wilhelmj,  made  his 
debut  in  London  in  1904,  and  after  touring  Europe  and 
Egypt,  made  his  American  debut  in  1910. 

Tibaldi,  Giovanni  Battista,  early  iSth  century  Ital- 
ian violinist  and  composer.  He  was  violinist  at  the 
Modena  court-chapel  and  composed  violin  sonatas, 
sonatas  for  two  violins  and  thorough-bass,  a  sonata  for 
flute,  violin  and  bass  and  two  books  of  trios  for  two 
violins  and  bass. 

Tibbett,  Lawrence,  American  baritone,  born 
at  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  16, 1896.  After  studying 
with  Basil  Ruysdael  and  appearing  in  light  operas  by 
Victor  Herbert  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  he  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Frank  la  Forge 
and  obtained  a  position  as  a  church  singer.  His  first 
audition  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1923  was  not  a 
success,  but  a  second  hearing  three  weeks  later  was 
more  satisfactory  and  he  was  given  a  contract  at  a 
small  salary.  In  1925  he  created  a  sensation  in  the  role 
of  Ford  in  Verdi's  Falstaff.  The  season  1926-7  saw  the 
premiere  of  The  King's  Henchman.  Tibbett's  successes 
continued  through  the  years,  in  1933,  he  created  the  title 
role  in  Emperor  Jones  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  in  1935  he  sang  the  role  of  Wrestling  Bradford  in 
Hanson's  Merry  Mount.  He  has  also  appeared  in  sev- 
eral highly  successful  pictures  including  The  Cuban 
Love-Song,  and  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  radio 
and  concert  artist. 

Tibia  (Lat),  literally,  "shin-bone."  (i)  the  Latin 
name  for  the  direct  flute,  which  was  made  from  bone. 
(2)  The  name  used  for  several  organ-stops,  in  combina- 
tion with  descriptive  adjectives  such  as  Bifara,  Clausa, 
Dura,  Major,  Minor,  Mollis,  Plena,  Profunda,  Rures- 
tris,  Silvestris,  Traversa  and  Vulgaria. 

Tibia  Utricularis  (Lat.),  bagpipe. 

Tibia  Vulgaris  (Lat.),  the  organ-stop  called  Block- 
flote. 

Tibicen  (Lat.),  flute  player. 

Tiburtino  da  Tievoli,  Giuliano,  i6th  century 
Italian  gambist  composer,  and  music  editor;  he  edited 
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a  collection  of  works  by  Willaert,  Rore,  Donato  and 
Natale,  published  in  1549.  His  works  included  masses, 
motets  and  madrigals. 

Ticci,  Rinaldo,  Italian  music  school  director,  theatre 
conductor,  writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Siena, 
Nov.  3,  1805;  died  there,  July  14,  1883;  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  church  music,  methods  for  various  instru- 
ments and  theoretical  writings. 

Ticciati,  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and  pianist, 
born  in  Rome,  Dec.  20,  1893;  studied  at  the  Liceo  di 
S.  Cecilia  with  Baiardi,  Setaccioli,  and  Respighi,  also 
the  piano  with  Boccaccini;  member  of  the  Leon 
Goossans  Trio ;  his  compositions  include  piano,  drama- 
tic, and  chamber  music  and  orchestral  works. 

Tichatschek,  Joseph  Aloys,  Bohemian  tenor,  born 
Ober-Wechelsdorf,  July  n,  1807;  died  Dresden,  Jan. 
1 8,  1886;  studied  at  the  Benedictine  School  at  Brau- 
nau,  joined  the  chorus  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre, 
Vienna,  had  lessons  from  Cicimara,  and  later  became 
chorusmaster  there.  After  various  operatic  appearances 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  he  was  engaged  at  the  court 
opera  in  Vienna  and  created  the  roles  of  Rienzi  in 
1842  and  of  Tannhauser  in  1845. 

T'i-ch'in,  a  Chinese  two-stringed  fiddle  instrument 
made  of  half  a  cocoanut  shell. 

Tideman-Wijers,  P.,  late  igth  century  Dutch  com- 
poser and  pianist;  his  compositions  include  Toba-Fan- 
tasie  for  piano,  influenced  by  Brahms  both  formally 
and  harmonically. 

^  Tie,  a  curved  line  joining  two  notes  of  the  same 
pitch  which  are  to  be  sounded  as  one  note  equal  to  their 
combined  time-value;  any  number  of  notes  may  be  tied. 

Tiedebohl,  Otto  von,  Russian  violinist,  composer 
and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Voronezli,  in  1863  J  toured 
as  a  virtuoso,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory in  Tambov.  Later  h&  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don a  public  career  on  account  of  a  nervous  disorder, 
His  works  include  a  violin  concerto  and  other  music 
for  violin  with  orchestra,  also  an  essay  on  Beethoven's 
violin  concerto  discussing  Joachim's  execution  of  it. 

Tief  (Ger.),  deep;  low. 

Tiefenbrunner,  Georg,  German  zither  player,  born 
Mittenwald,  1812;  died  Munich,  Oct.  10,  1880. 

Tieffenbrucker,  Gaspard,  see  Duiffoprugcar,  Gas- 
pard. 

Tiefland  (Eng.,  Martha  of  the  Lowlands),  grand 
opera  in  a  prologue  and  two  acts,  libretto  by  Rudolph 
Lothar,  music  by  Eugen  D'Albert,  first  produced  at 
Prague,  on  Nov.  15,  1903.  The  story  is:  A  shepherd, 
Pedro,  lives  by  himself  on  a  plateau  of  the  Pyrenees, 
he  longs  for  a  wife,  and  believes  his  prayer  has  been 
answered  when  Sebastiano,  his  rich  employer,  sug- 
gests that  he  marry  lovely  Martha,  who  in  return  for  a 
mill,  given  to  her  father  by  Sebastiano,  has  been  the 
latter's  mistress  for  years.  Not  wishing  to  give  up 
Martha,  and  still  desiring  to  marry  someone  else,  Sebas- 
tiano feels  that  with  Pedro  as  her  husband,  he  can  con- 
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tinue  his  liaison.  Everyone  is  aware  that  Martha  is 
Sebastiano's  mistress,  and  laughs  at  Pedro,  who  is  un- 
aware of  the  true  situation.  After  the  marriage  cere- 
mony the  young  couple  are  alone  in  the  mill ;  Pedro  is 
happy  with  Martha,  who  now  tells  him  her  story, 
although  he  is  not  aware  of  her  betrayer.  He  is  furious ; 
believing  all  hope  of  winning  Pedro  has  perished, 
Martha  tries  to  have  him  kill  her,  but  his  love  for  her 
is  too. strong.  Sebastiano  enters,  demands  that  Martha 
dance  for  him ;  she  refuses  and  denounces  him  as  her 
betrayer  to  Pedro,  who  is  thrown  out  of  the  house. 
Sebastiano  now  learns  that  his  plans  to  wed  a  rich 
widow  have  fallen  through,  and  makes  advances  to 
Martha,  who  cries  for  help.  Pedro  comes  to  her 
rescue,  throwing  himself  upon  Sebastiano  and  after 
strangling  the  latter,  leaves  the  lowlands  for  the  hills, 
taking  Martha  with  him. 

Tieftrunk,  Wilhelm,  German  flutist  and  music 
teacher,  born  Brieg,  Jan.  6,  1846;  died  Hamburg,  Jan. 
24,  1930. 

Tiehsen,  Otto,  German  composer  and  teacher ;  born 
Danzig,  Oct.  13,  1817;  died  Berlin,  May  15,  1849;  his 
works  include  a  comic  opera,  a  cantata,  and  songs. 

Tielke,  Joachim,  German  violin  and  lute  maker, 
born  Oct.  14,  1641;  died  in  Hamburg,  Sept.  19,  1719; 
his  instruments  are  highly  prized,  the  best  examples  of 
his  craftsmanship  being  preserved  in  the  Hamburg  and 
Kolner  Heyer  Museums. 

Tielman,  Susato,  see  Tylman,  Susato. 

Tieme,  Clemens,  see  Thieme,  Clemens. 

Tiento,  i6th  century  name  for  an  organ  work  in 
imitative  style  (Ricercar,  Fantasia,  Capriccio). 

Tierce,  (i)  the  interval  of  a  third;  (2)  the  fourth 
harmonic  of  a  given  tone;  (3)  an  antique  organ-stop 
sounding  the  fourth  harmonic  now  usually  incorporated 
in  a  mixture. 

Tierce  de  picardie  (Fr.).  a  major  third  in  the  clos- 
ing chord  of  a  composition  in  a  minor  key. 

Tierce  Flute,  a  dual  labial  organ-stop  made  of  a 
harmonic  flute,  8  ft.  and  a  tierce,  3/5  ft. 

Tierie,  Anton  H.,  Dutch  organist,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Wageningen,  Apr.  4,  1870;  director  of 
the  Amsterdam  Oratorio  Society. 

Tiersch,  Edmund,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Schleiz,  Jan.  13,  1866;  his  compositions  in- 
clude orchestral  character  music  and  salon  music. 

Tiersch,  Otto,  German  theorist,  born  Kalbsrieth, 
Thuringia,  Sept.  i,  1838;  died,  Berlin,  Nov.  i,  1892; 
pupil  of  Topfer,  Marx  and  others,  teacher  of  singing 
at  Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin.  His  works  include 
many  valuable  treatises  on  musical  theory. 

tiersot,  Jean  Baptiste  Elisee  Julien,  French  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  and  composer,  born  Bourg-en- 
Bresse,  July  5,  1857;  died  Paris,  Aug.  10,  1936.  His 
first  studies  were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  his 
father;  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  at  twenty, 
where  his  teachers  were  Savard,  Masseult  and  Franck. 
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From  1883  to  1920  he  was  connected  with  the  library  of 
the  Conservatory,  first  as  assistant  and  later  as  chief 
librarian.  He  made  exhaustive  research  into  the  folk- 
lore of  various  countries,  and  the  information  he 
gathered  has  been  crystallized  in  a  number  of  valuable 
books.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  a  history  of  French 
folk-song,  and  for  a  book  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Rouget  de  Lisle.  He  also  made  several  extremely  use- 
ful collections,  some  of  them  in  collaboration  with  Vin- 
cent d'Indy.  A  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French 
Academy  for  Berlioz  and  the  society  of  his  times.  Other 
great  composers  discussed  among  his  literary  works  are 
Gluck,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  others.  Among  his  more 
recent  books  are  The  Music  in  Moliere's  Comedies, 
Musicians?  Letters  Written  in  French  -from  the  15th 
to  the  20th  centuries,  and  critico-biographical  disserta- 
tions on  Couperin  and  Smetana.  Tiersot  has  also  con- 
tributed liberally  to  many  French  musical  journals  in- 
cluding "Le  Menestrel,"  "Revue  Internationale  de 
musique,"  "Temps"  and  "Revue  bleue."  His  editions 
of  a  series  of  French  folk  songs  have  been  published 
in  America;  he  was  president  of  the  French  Musicologi- 
cal  Society,  and  has  lectured  in  the  United  States.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  works,  and  a  piece  for 
chorus  and  orchestra. 

Tiessen,  Heinz,  German  composer  and  music  critic ; 
born  Konigsberg,  Apr.  10,  1887;  h*s  works  include  two 
symphonies,  a  piano  cantata  and  songs ;  also  a  guide  to 
the  Josef-Legende  of  Richard  Strauss. 

Tietgen,  Hans,  contemporary  German  violin  maker, 
born  Wankendorf .  He  set  up  his  business  in  New  York 
City.  His  instruments,  though  of  individual  design, 
show  traces  of  the  influence  of  Stradivarius. 

Tietjen,  Heinz,  German  opera  conductor,  manager 
and  regisseur,  born  Tangiers,  June  24,  1881. 

Tietjens  (Titiens),  Therese  Johanna  Alexandra, 
German  dramatic  soprano,  born  Hamburg,  July  17, 
1831 ;  died  London,  Oct.  31,  1877.  She  made  her  debut 
at  Hamburg  in  1849,  was  a  favorite  in  London  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  heard  also  in  America. 

Tietz  (Titz),  A.  Ferdinand,  Austrian  violinist,  born 
about  1762;  mentioned  in  Spohr's  autobiography.  He 
played  in  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Prague. 

Tietz,  Hermann,  German  court  organist,  choral  di- 
rector and  conservatory  director,  born  Driesen,  Mar.  8, 
1844;  died  Gotha,  Apr.  8,  1901. 

Tietz,  Philip,  German  orga.nist,  music  director  and 
composer,  born  Hildesheim,  Apr.  16,  1816.  His  works 
include  operas,  an  oratorio,  melodramas  and  choruses. 

Tietze  (Titze),  Ludwig,  Austrian  tenor,  born  Apr. 
i,  1797;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  n,  1850;  a  leading  Viennese 
concert  artist  whp  introduced  to  the  public  many  of 
Franz  Schubert's  songs.  ; 

Tiferro,  Emil,  German  tenor  and  singing  teacher, 
born  Cologne,  Feb.  i,  1858;  pupil  at  the  Vienna  and 
Munich  Conservatories.  He  made  his  operatic  debut 
in  Austria,  sang  throughout  Europe  and  Russia  and  at 
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the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  He  be- 
came a  vocal  teacher  in  America  and  wrote  a  Manual 
of  the  Art  of  Singing. 

Tiffany,  Marie,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  in  Chicago.  She  made  her  debut  in  California,  has 
toured  with  the  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
and  Cleveland  orchestras  and  sung  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  New  York. 

Tige  (Fr.)t  stick  of  a  violin  bow. 

Tiggers,  Piet  (Petrus  Johannes),  Dutch  composer, 
teacher,  music  critic  and  conductor,  born  Amsterdam, 
Oct.  18,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Willem  Andriessen  in  piano, 
Jan  Dekker  in  voice,  and  Willem  Pijper  in  composi- 
tion; director  of  the  Holland  Chamber  Music  Society 
since  1926;  since  1923,  critic  for  the  Utrechter  Tage- 
bfatt.  His  works  include  songs  and  choral,  piano,  violin 
and  chamber  music. 

Ti-Gi  (Tigu,  Tegu,  Ka-Gi),  a  .Sumerian  vertical 
flute,  having  three  holes,  and  playing  by  blowing  across 
one  end  while  holding  it  in  a  vertical  position.  It  was 
made  of  reed,  and  used  in  the  religious  observances  at 
the  temples. 

Tigranoff,  Nicolas,  Russian  music  editor,  born  at 
Alexandropol  in  1856;  blind  from  the  age  of  seven. 
He  transcribed  Russian  and  Armenian  melodies  for 
piano  and  violin. 

Tigrini,  Orazio,  Italian  composer  of  madrigals,  theo- 
rist and,  in  1591,  cathedral  choirmaster  at  Arezzo. 

Tilborghs,  Joseph,  Flemish  composer  and  teacher, 
of  organ  and  counterpoint,  born  Nieuwmoer,  Sept.  28, 
1830. 

Tilkin,  Felix,  see  Caryll,  Ivan. 

Till  Eulenspicgel,  an  orchestral  work  by  Richard 
Strauss,  composed  at  Munich  in  1895,  the  score  being 
finished  there  on  May  6,  1895.  The  complete  title  is 
Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  old- 
fashioned  roguish  manner — in  Rondo  Form;  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  Arthur  Seidl,  and  was  first  performed  at  a 
Giirznich  concert  in  Cologne  on  Nov.  5,  1895.  Till 
Eulenspiegel  (translated  Owlglass)  is  attributed  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Murner's  old  book  of  folk-tales.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick  who 
plays  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  practical  jokes  on  everyone, 
but  always  comes  out  ahead.  "It  seems  sufficient,"  notes 
Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  conductor  of  the  first  performance, 
"to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which,  in 
the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  per- 
vade the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe*  when,  after  he  has 
been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  on  the 
gibbet." 

Tilliere,  Jean  Bonaventure,  French  violoncellist  and 
composer,  resident  in  Paris  in  1760-67.  He  wrote  music 
for  'cello  and  the  first  cello  method. 

Tillmetfc,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  flute  virtuoso 
and  teacher,  born  Munich,  Apr.  i,  1847;  died  there, 
Jan.  25, 1915. 
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Tillotson,  see  Mario,  Queena. 

Tillyard,  Henry  Julius  Wetenhall,  English  special- 
ist on  mediaeval  Byzantine  music,  born  Cambridge,  Nov. 
18,  1881 ;  studied  with  Sakellarides  in  Athens.  He  has 
been  professor  at  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  Johannes- 
burg and  Cardiff.  He  has  written  on  the  decipherment 
of  Byzantine  music,  Byzantine  modes,  the  acclamation 
of  the  emperor  in  Byzantine  ritual,  the  hymns  of  Cassia 
and  Greek  church  music  and  contributed  the  article  on 
Byzantine  music  to  the  third  edition  of  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Tilman,  Alfred,  Belgian  composer,  born  Brussels, 
Feb.  3,  1848;  died  Schaerbeck,  Feb.  20,  1895;  pupil  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  winner  of  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1873.  He  wrote  sacred  and  secular  choral 
works. 

Tilman,  Susato,  see  Tylman. 

Tilmant,  Alexandra,  French  violoncellist,  born  Va- 
lenciennes, Oct.  2,  1808;  died  Paris,  June  13,  1880; 
brother  of  Theophile  Alexandre  Tilmant,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  quartet  that  was  active  1830-50. 

Tilmant,  Theophile  Alexandre,  French  conductor 
and  violinist,  born  Valenciennes,  July  8,  1799;  died 
Asnieres,  May  7,  1878;  assistant  choirmaster  at  the 
Italian  theater  in  Paris,  chief  choirmaster  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  and  for  three  years  conductor  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  Concerts.  With  his  brother,  Alexandre 
Tilmant,  he  founded  a  quartet. 

Tilsen,  Gertrud  Use,  German  concert  violinist,  born 
Idstein,  Mar.  12,  1899;  founder  and  leader  of  the  Berlin 
Woman's  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Timanowa,  Vera,  Russian  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Ufa,  Feb.  18,  1855 ;  pupil  of  Rubinstein, 
Tatisig  and  Liszt.  She  made  several  tours  of  the  musi- 
cal centers  of  Europe  and  taught  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Timbalarion  (Fr.),  a  set  of  eight  drums  of  grad- 
uated size.  The  pitch  is  modified  by  the  use  of  a  pedal ; 
both  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  and  some  chords  can 
be  played  on  it.  It  is  also  called  tambour  chromatique. 

Timbale  (Fr.),  kettledrum;  timpani. 

Timballone  (It.),  a  16  ft.  pedal  stop  in  the  organ. 

Timbre  (Fr.),  (i)  quality  of  tone;  (2)  a  fixed  bell 
without  a  clapper,  sounded  by  a  hammer  from  the  out- 
side. 

Timbrel*  (Heb.),  a  small  drum,  tambourine  or  tabor* 
Timbuttu  (timbputu),  the  Akkadian  name  for  the 
Sumerian  balag-de  (q.y.),  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
balag,  but  smaller ;  also  known  as  the  "singer's  drum." 
It  was  hour-glass  shaped  and  was  held  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  struck  on  the  ends  with  both  hands. 

Time,  .(i)  the  division  of  music  into  divisions 
marked  by  an  accented  beat  and  the  regular  return  to 
that  beat,  such  as  duple  time  and  triple  time,  (2)  the 
duration  of  a  note  with  relation  to  other  notes  is  known 
as  its  time  value,  (3)  beating  or  marking  the  tempo  is 
called  keeping  time. 


TIME,  CLEMENS— TINTI 


Time,  Clemens,  see  Thieme,  Clemens. 
Timido  (It.),  timid;  fearful. 
Timm,  Henry  Christian,  German  organist,  pianist, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  July  n, 
1811;  died  New  York  City,  Sept.  4,  1892;  pupil  of 
Methfessel  and  Jacob  Schmitt;  president  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  1847-64.  He  was  organist 
of  Grace  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  choirmaster  at 
the  Church  Street  Opera  House,  New  York,  and  organ- 
ist for  sixteen  years  at  All  Soul's  Church.  He  wrote 
a  mass,  part  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Timmermans,  Armand,  Belgian  composer,  teacher 
and  music  critic,  born  Antwerp,  Jan.  20,  1860;  pupil  of 
Beiioit,  Tilborghs,  Callaerts  and  Bosiers  at  the  Antwerp 
Conservatory;  critic  of  "le  Matin"  in  Antwerp.  His 
compositions  include  choral  and  operatic  works.  • 

Timmner,  Christian,  Dutch  violinist,  born  Den  Hel- 
der,  Apr.  18,  1859;  pupil  of  E.  Wirth  in  Rotterdam; 
concertmaster  of  the  Blise  orchestra  in  Berlin  and  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw. 

Timon  of  Athens,  a  play  by  William  Shakespeare. 
Thomas  Shadwell  produced  a  version  of  this  play  in 
1678  under  the  title  of  The  History  of  Timon  of  Athens, 
the  Man  Hater.  In  this  work  the  masque  in  the  first  act 
was  written  entirely  by  Shadwell,  and  set  to  music  by 
the  English  composer  Henry  Purcell.  Except  for  this 
one  work,  Timon  of  Athens  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
interest  to  composers. 

Timoroso  (It.),  timorous;  fearful. 
Timp.,  abbreviation  for  timpani. 
Timpan    (Lat.,  tympanum;  Irish,  tiompan;  Eng., 
timpe),  an  instrument  similar  to  the  psaltery,  having 
wire  strings  and  plucked  by  a  quill  plectrum  or  the 
fingers. 

Timpani  (It),  kettle-drum  (q.v.)- 
Timpani  coperti  (It.),  muffled  drums. 
Timpatiista  (It.),  tympani  (kettle-drum)  player. 
Tinceau,  Leon,  French  violin  maker,  born  at  La 
Ferte-Saint-Aubin  in  1876.    He  studied  wood-turning 
with  his  father,  but  taught  himself  violin  making.    He 
has  made  good  reproductions  of  Gand,   Lupot  and 
Stradivarius  violins  and  has  won  many  medals  and 
prizes. 

Tinctoris,  Joannes  de,  Belgian  theorist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Poperinghe,  about  1446 ;  died  at  Nivelles 
Brabant,  before  Oct.  12,  1511.     His  name  is  found 
translated  into  Italian  as  Giovanni  del  Tmtore  and  into 
English  as  John  Tinctor.   In  his  early  youth  he  pursued 
academic  studies,  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  first  n 
jurisprudence  and  later  in  theology.    He  took  priestly 
orders  and  in  time  became  a  canon  at  Poperinghe.    In 
1476  he  was  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
King  of  Naples,  acting  as  chaplain  and  cantor,  and  ten 
years  later  was  a  member  of  the  Papal  Chapel    The 
greater  number  of  his  theoretical  works  were  written  at 
Naples,  where  he  did  much  composing,  and  also  founded 
a  music  school  at  Naples.    Some  of  the  manuscripts  of 


Tinctoris  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel; 
several  are  to  be  found  in  a  library  at  Dijon,  and  many 
of  his  compositions  have  been  published  in  Petrucci's 
Odhecaton  and  Lamentationes.    The  theoretical  works 
of  Tinctoris  are  of  much  greater  value  than  the  musical 
compositions,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  their  histori- 
cal significance  and  their  practical  use.    Among  them  is 
Tenninorum  musicae  diffinitorium,  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  music  dictionary  ever  com- 
piled. Although  the  work  is  undated,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  at  Naples  about  1474-    It  contains  al- 
most three  hundred  definitions  of  musical  terms,  many  of 
them  being  terms  used  exclusively  in  mediaeval  music. 
The  definitions  are  in  Latin  and  are  written  clearly  and 
concisely.    The  entire  work  was  reprinted  in  its  original 
form  by  Forkel  in  his  Literatur  der  Musik.     Other 
theoretical  works  by  Tinctoris,  all  of  course,  in  Latin, 
are  Book  on  the  Nature  and  Property  of  Tones,  Of 
Notes  and  Pauses,  Of  the  Regular  Value  of  Note's, 
Book  on  the  Art  of  Counterpoint,  Proportional  Music 
and  Of  the  Invention  and  Purpose  of  Music. 
Tindal,  Adele,  see  Maddison,  Adele. 
Tindall,  Glenn  M.,  American  organist,  born  Shel- 
byville,  Ind.,  June  21,  1894.    He  organized  and  devel- 
oped the  Division  of  Municipal  Music,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  has  been  very  active  in  musical  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia* 

Tinel,  Edgar,  Belgian  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Sinay,  Mar.  27,  1854;  died  Brussels,  Oct.  28, 
1912;  pupil  of  Brassin,  Gevaert,  Kufferath  and  Mailly, 
winning  a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory. In  1882  he  succeeded  Lemmens  as  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Sacred  Music  at  Malines.  He  was 
state  supervisor  of  music  and  professor  of  counterpoint 
and  fugue  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  The  work 
which  made  him  famous  was  an  oratorio,  Franciscus. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  compositions  in  the  larger 
forms  and  a  textbook  on  Gregorian  chant. 

Tinlot,  Gustave,  French  violinist  and  music  teacher, 
born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1887.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  toured  Europe  with  the  Hayot 
Quartet,  was  concertmaster  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic and  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestras  and 
teacher  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  . 

Tinoco,  M.,  late  iQth  century  pianist  and  composer, 
of  whose  works  three  piano  pieces,  Oriental  Arlequin 
and  Vdse  joyeuse,  have  been  published. 

Tinodi,  Sebastian  (known  as  "the  lute  player"), 
Hungarian  composer  andlutenist,  born  about  1505 ;  died 
in  1556.  Tinodi  gathered  popular  epic  texts  which  he 
set  to  song  with  lute  accompaniment ;  his  melodies  have 
survived  among  the  Hungarian  peasants.  - 

Tinti,   Salvadore,  Italian  violinist   and  composer, 
born  about  1740;  died  at  Venice  in  1800.    He.  was  first 
violin  at  the  theatre  in  Florence  and  composed  three 
quartets  for  two  violins,  viola  and  violoncello,  three 
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quartets  for  flute,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello  and  three 
quintets  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and  violoncello. 

Tintinnabula  (Lat),  Hntinnabiilum;  It.,  tintinna- 
bolom),  (i)  small  bell  or  jingle;  (2)  a  rattle  made  of 
metal  plates  or  bells. 

.  Tintorer  y  Segatra,  Pietro,  Spanish  music  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Palma,  Majorca,  Feb.  12,  1824; 
died  at  Barcelona  about  1890.  His  works  include 
church  music,  two  symphonies,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces  and  studies. 

Tiorba,  (It. ),  theorbo  (q.v.). 

Tiorba,  Delia,  see  Ferrari,  Benedetto. 

Tiple,  a  small  Spanish  instrument  similar  to  the 
guitar. 

Tippmann,  Gustav,  Polish  music  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Warsaw,  Dec.  19,  1883.  He  has 
composed  piano  works,  choruses  and  songs. 

Tiptori,  Louis  Campbell,  see  Campbett-Tipton, 
Louis. 

Tirabassi,  Antonio,  Italian  musicologist  and  music 
editor,  born  Amalfi,  July  10,  1882;  pupil  at  Basel  Uni- 
versity. He  has  edited  works  of  Monteverdi,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  Corelli,  Lotti  and  Scarlatti  and  has 
established  a  series  of  historical  concerts  in  Brussels. 

Tiraboschi,  Girolamo,  Italian  historian  of  Italian 
music;  born  Bergamo,  Dec.  28,  1731;  died  Modena, 
June  3,  1784. 

Tirade  (Fr.),  a  rapid  run  connecting  two  melody- 
notes. 

Tirana,  a  graceful  Andalusian  dance  in  6-8  time, 
usually  accompanied  by  singing  and  guitar. 

Tirasse  (Fr.),  the  pedal  keyboard  (of  a  small  organ 
having  no  pipes  of  its  own)  acting  only  on  the  lower 
keys  of  the  manual. 

Tire,  (Fr.),  downward  stroke  of  the  violin,  viola  or 
'cello  bow. 

Tirindelli,  Pietro  Adolfo,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Conegliano,  May  5,  1858 ;  died  Rome,  Feb. 
6,  1937.  He  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  with 
Boni  forte  and  Corbellini,  and  conducted  the  band  at 
Gorizia,  later  studying  with  Grun  at  Vienna,  and  Mas- 
sart  at  Parish  He  then  conducted  the  Giuseppe  Verdi 
Orchestra  at  Venice,  and  taught  at  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Marcello,  Venice,  before  going  to  America,  where  he 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
taught  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  His 
compositions  include  two  operas,  a  symphonic  poem, 
violin  concerto,  pieces  for  violin  and  piano  and  songs. 

Tischer,  Gerhard,  German  musicologist  and  music 
editor  and  publisher,  born  Lubnitz,  Nov.  10,  1877; 
founder  of  Tischer  and  Jagenberg  at  Cologne  in  1910, 
which  absorbed  the  Munich  firm  of  Wunderhorn  in 
1923. 

Tischer,  Johann  Nikolaus,  German  composer  and 
organist  at  Schmalkalden,  1731-66 ;  pupil  of  Bach.  He 
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composed  an  overture,  concertos  for  violin  and  for  flute, 
piano  suites  and  church  music. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  Franz,  Bohemian  contra-bassist  and 
composer,  born  Petschau,  Feb.  22,  1872.  He  composed 
contra-bass  studies. 

Tischharfe  (Ger.),  a  kind  of  autoharp. 

Tisza,  Aladar,  see  Langer,  Victor. 

Titelouze,  Jean,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
at  St.  Omer  in  1563;  died  Rouen,  Oct.  25,  1633; 
founder  of  the  French  school  of  organ  playing. 

Titiens,  Therese  Johanna  Alexandra,  see  Tietjens, 
Therese  Johanna  Alexandra. 

Titl,  Anton  Emil,  Austrian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Pernstein,  Oct.  2,  1809;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  21, 
1882. 

Titoff,  Alexis  Nikolaievitsch,  Russian  composer, 
born  in  1/69;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  2,  1827;  a 
cavalry  officer,  who  composed  Mozartian  operas  on 
Russian  subjects. 

Titoff,  Nikolai  Alexievitsch,  Russian  song  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  May  10,  1800;  died  there, 
Dec.  22,  1875;  son  of  Alexis  Nikolaievitsch  Titoff; 
known  as  the  "Grandfather  of  Russian  song."  A  lieu- 
tenant-general, he  imbibed  musical  knowledge  from  his 
father  and  from  his  acquaintances,  Glinka  and  Dargo- 
mijsky.  His  first  song,  The  Lonely  Pine,  published  in 
1820,  is  considered  the  first  Russian  art-song;  he  com- 
posed about  sixty  songs  and  some  dances. 

Titoff,  Nikolai  Sergeivitsch,  early  igth  century 
Russian  song  composer. 

Titoff,  Sergius  Nicolaievitsch,  Russian  composer, 
born  in  17/0;  brother  of  Alexis  Nikolaievitsch  Titoff. 
He  composed  operas,  including  The  Forced  Marriage 
to  a  text  by  Plestchieff . 

Titoff,  Vassily,  I7th  century  composer.  He  com- 
posed the  psalter  of  Simeon  of  Polotzk  and  other  sa- 
cred music. 

Titon  du  Tillet,  fivrard,  French  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Paris,  Jan.  16,  1677;  died  there,  Nov. 
26,  1762 ;  author  of  Parnasse  frangois,  a  collective  bio- 
graphical work  on  artists  and  scholars  of  the  I7th  to 
1 8th  centuries,  with  fine  copper  engraved  portraits. 

Tittel,  Bernhard,  Austrian  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  6,  1873  J  pupil  of  Hellmes- 
berger,  Robert  Fuchs  and  F.  Lowe;  conductor  at  the 
Budapest  Royal  Opera  after  1923.  His  compositions 
include  choral,  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Tittmann,  Charles  Trowbridge,  American  basso, 
born  Detroit,  Feb.  7,  1885.  He  has  sung  with  impor- 
tant American  orchestras  and  at  the  Bach  Festivals  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Titz,  Antoine,  Italian  violinist  and  composer,  born 
about  1756;  died  in  1810.  For  some  years  he  was  ac- 
tive at  St.  Petersburg.  His  works  included  three  quar- 
tets for  strings. 
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Titz,  A.  Ferdinand,  see  Tietz,  A.  Ferdinand. 

Titze,  Ludwig,  see  Tietse,  Ludwig. 

Ti-tzu,  a  Chinese  transverse  bamboo  flute  with  six 
finger-holes  and  an  odd  hole  covered  with  a  thin  mem- 
brane. It  is  indispensable  in  every  Chinese  orchestra, 
and  is  used  for  processions  of  various  kinds. 

Tivendell,  Frederick,  English  organist,  pianist,  ac- 
companist and  chamber  musician,  born  London,  Nov. 
2,  1825;  died  Cassel,  Aug.  3,  1911;  pupil  of  Spohr, 
H.  Mayer,  F.  Wieck  and  Kraushaar. 

Tjalung,  Balinese  instrument  of  five  notes,  made  of 
bronze  tubes  and  resembling  the  xylophone. 

Tjeng-tjeng,  Balinese  cymbals. 

Tjulin,  Juij  (Tiilin,  Georg)  Nikolaievitsch,  Estho- 
nian  composer  and  teacher,  born  Reval,  Dec.  27,  1893 1 
pupil  of  N.  Sokoloff  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory and  teacher  there  since  1925.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  organ  and  piano  works. 

Tkaltchitsch,  Youro,  Croatian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1877;  pupil  of  Hellmesberger ;  member 
of  the  Lejeune  and  Legouix  Quartets.  His  Quartet 
in  D  was  published  in  1922. 

Tlascal,  Rudolf,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Sept.  3,  1896.  His  works  include  operas,  jazz 
pieces,  orchestral  pieces  and  song  cycles. 

To,  a  Chinese  bell  with  a  metal  or  wooden  tongue 
and  a  handle ;  used  by  priests  to  mark  the  rhythm  in 
their  praying. 

Tobani,  Theodore  Moses,  American  orchestral  ar- 
ranger and  song  composer,  born  in  1855;  died  Jack- 
son Heights,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1933;  composer  of  the 
popular  Hearts  and  Flowers. 

Tobias,  Rudolf,  Esthonian  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  Dago  Island,  May 
22,  1873 ;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  29,  1918;  pupil  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Homilius  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  songs,  sacred  and 
secular  choral  music  and  orchestral,  instrumental  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Tobias  Matthay  Pianoforte  School,  English  music 
school  located  at  London,  where  it  was  founded  in  1905 
by  the  eminent  piano  teacher,  Tobias  Matthay,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  his  great  number  of  pupils.  It  has  as 
its  purpose  the  training  of  artists,  teachers  and  children, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  by  Matthay's  unique 
methods,  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  musical  ideals. 
The  School  is  under  Matthay's  personal  supervision 
and  direction ;  its  president  is  Miss  Myra  Hess,  the 
celebrated  pianist,  who  also  teaches,  and  all  of  the  in- 
structors, anany  of  whom  are  prominent  in  the  concert 
field,  have  been  trained  under  Mr.  Matthay's  direction. 
The  school  offers  a  diploma  as  teacher  and  a  diploma 
as  a  player.  There  are  three  scholarships  awarded,  one 
offered  by  the  American  Matthay  Association.  The 
school  has  been  responsible  for  the  creation  of  many 
fine  professors,  not  only  for  its  own  school,  but  for 
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many  other  institutions.  There  is  also  a  special  Annual 
Summer  School. 

Tobiasek,  Josef  Calefanz,  Bohemian  orchestral  and 
choral  conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Slepotitz  in 
1792;  died  Telsch,  Aug.  ir,  1846.  His  works  include 
church  music,  piano  pieces,  marches,  dances  and  songs. 

Tobler,  Alfred,  Swiss  concert  singer  and  writer  on 
yodeling,  born  at  Sais  in  1845  5  died  Heiden,  Sept.  9, 
1923. 

Tobler,  Johann  Heinrich,  Swiss  composer,  born 
Trogen,  Jan.  14,  1777;  died  Speicher,  Feb.  16,  1838. 
He  composed  choruses,  including  an  Ode  to  God. 

Tobler,  Josef  Konrad,  Swiss  choral  composer,  born 
Wolfhalden,  Feb.  2,  1812 ;  died  at  Lutzenberg  in  1890. 

Toccata  (It.),  a  brilliant,  contrapuntal  composition 
for  piano  or  organ,  characterized  by  arpeggios  and  pas- 
sage work,  its  form  being  free  of  definite  lines.  Jo- 
hann Sebastian  Bach  wrote  a  number  of  masterpieces 
for  the  organ  with  this  title. 

Toccatina  (It.),  a  little  toccata. 

Tocchi,  Gianluca,  Italian  composer,  born  Perugia, 
Jan.  10,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Respighi  at  the  Santa  Cecilia 
Conservatory  in  Rome  and  at  the  Rome  Conservatory, 
where  he  won  a  first  prize  for  young  composers.  His 
compositions,  which  are  influenced  by  Resphigi,  include 
Tre  canzoni  alia  maniera  populare  Italiana,  which  was 
awarded  a  prize  at  the  national  music  exhibition  at 
Rome ;  songs  for  voice  and  piano,  the  orchestral  suite 
The  Film  and  a  concerto  for  jazz  orchestra. 

Toch,  Ernst,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Dec.  7,  1887.  He  developed  a  keen  love  of 
music  at  a  very  early  age,  and  although  entirely  self- 
taught,  was  soon  composing  little  melodies  secretly  on 
the  piano.  His  father  insisted  that  he  adopt  a  pro- 
fessional career,  and  he  was  consequently  sent  to  study 
medicine  at  the  Vienna  University,  but  his  leisure  was 
spent  in  self-study  of  music.  During  his  entire  career 
the  only  systematic  musical  training  he  received  was  a 
few  months  spent  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  When 
he  was  only  seventeen  the  Arnold  Rose  Quartet  played 
a  string  quartet  of  his  composition  which  attracted 
some  attention.  He  then  moved  to  Frankf ort-on-Main, 
where  he  began  to  be  more  appreciated  for  his  musical 
talents.  In  1909  he  won  the  Mozart  Prize;  in  1910 
the  Mendelssohn  Prize ;  he  also  won  the  Austrian  State 
Prize,  for  orchestral  and  chamber  compositions  four 
times  in  succession.  In  1913  he  settled  in  Mannheim 
where  he  taught  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musick,  also 
teaching  piano  privately  and  continuing  his  own  music 
studies,  so  that  in  1921  he  was  enabled  to  receive  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1932  at  which  time  his  Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra  was  played  by  Serge  Koussevitsky  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1933  ^e  kft:  Ger- 
many and  settled  in  London  as  a  piano  teacher,  and  the 
next  year  once  more  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
became  a  teacher  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
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search  in  New  York.  His  early  operas  Wagwende 
and  Die  Prinsessin  auf  der  Erbse  were  among  the  first 
of  his  compositions  to  attract  attention;  in  1925  his 
concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  was  highly 
praised  at  the  German  Tonkiinstlerfest  in  Kiel.  His 
music  is  very  modern  in  character,  and  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  both  Hindemith  and  Schonberg.  He  has  also 
written  two  other  operas,  Der  Packer  and  Egon  und 
Emilie;  the  orchestral  works  Fanal,  Phantastische 
Nachtnmsikj  Aus  Mein  Vaterland,  Bunte  Suite,  West- 
minster Fantasy,  and  a  second  concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  as  well  as  three  string  quartets,  piano  pieces 
and  songs. 

Toche,  Raoul,  French  writer  of  operetta  librettos, 
born  near  Paris,  Oct.  2,  1850;  died  there,  Jan.  18,  1895. 

Tod,  Eduard  Adolf,  German  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  bora  Neuhausen,  Jan.  14,  1839;  died 
Stuttgart,  July  7,  1872;  pupil  at  the  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
tory. His  works  include  songs  and  piano  and  organ 
compositions. 

Todeschini,  Francesco,  I7th  century  Italian  violin- 
ist and  composer  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
His  concerted  instrumental  music  was  published  about 
1650. 

Todeschini,  Teresa  Albuzzi-,  see  Attmssi-Todes- 
climi,  Teresa. 

Todi,  Luiza  Roza  de  Aguiar,  Portuguese  mezzo- 
soprano,  born  Setubal,  Jan.  9,  1753;  died  Lisbon,  Oct. 
*>  J833;  pupil  of  David  Perez.  She  made  her  debut 
in  1768  at  Lisbon,  a  disappointing  London  d£but  in 
1777  and  a  triumphant  appearance  at  Madrid  in  Pai- 
siello's  UOlimpiade  in  the  following  year.  She  sang 
at  Vienna  and  Berlin  and  at  Paris  in  rivalry  with  Mara, 
and  later  appeared  alternately  in  Petrograd  and  Berlin, 
where  she  had  been  engaged  by  Frederick  Wilhelm  II. 

Todini,  Michele,  Italian  musette  player  and  builder 
of  instruments,  born  at  Saluzzo  about  1625.  He  built 
complicated  musical  instruments,  one  of  them  combin- 
ing qualities  of  the  organ,  piano,  bowed  instrument  and 
lute,  and  wrote  descriptions  of  them  in  his  Dichiaratione 
della  gatteria  armonica. 

Tddsen,  Nanny,  see  Larsen-Todsen,  Nanny. 

Todt,  Bernhard,  German  teacher,  arranger  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Duben-on-Mulde,  July 
2,  1822 ;  died  Wetzlar,  May  29,  1907.  He  prepared  a 
piano  score  of  all  of  Bach's  cantatas  and  wrote  a  guide 
to  them. 

Todt,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
organist  and  choirmaster,  born  in  Diisterort,  July  29, 
1833;  died  Stettin,  Oct.  26,  1900;  pupil  of  C.  Loewe 
and  A.  W.  Bach.  His  compositions  include  songs  and 
piano,  organ  and  orchestral  music,  an  oratorio  and  sa- 
cred vocal  works. 

Todtenhof,  Gustav,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  July  6,  1868.  His  works  include  piano 
and  violin  music  pieces. 
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Todtenmarsch  (Ger.)»  funeral  march. 
Tod  und  Verklarung,  see  Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion. 

Toedt,  Theodore  J.,  American  singer,  born  at  New 
York  City  in  1853;  died  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3, 
1920.  He  sang  at  churches,  in  concerts  and  in  oratorio 
and  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New 
York. 

Toepfer,  Johann  Gottlob,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist, editor  of  chorales,  composer  and  writer  on  organ 
playing,  born  Niederrossla,  Dec.  4,  1791 ;  died  Weimar, 
June  8,  1870. 

Toepler,  Alfred,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Breslau,  Mar.  17,  1888.  He  composed  masses,  motets 
and  choruses. 

Toerge,  George,  American  igth  century  conductor; 
founder  of  the  Germania  Orchestra  in  1873  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Toeschi,  Carlo  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Romagna,  1724;  died  Munich,  Apr.  12, 
1788.  He  was  concertmaster  at  the  Mannheim  court 
chapel,  and  in  1778  became  music  director  at  the  Mu- 
nich Chapel.  He  composed  voluminously,  his  composi- 
tions including  sixty-three  symphonies,  numerous 
ballets,  a  duet  for  cembalo  and  violin,  a  sonata  for  two 
violins  and  'cello,  sonatas  "en  trios"  for  clavecin,  vio- 
lin or  flute  and  bass,  a  trio  for  two  violins  and  bass, 
six  quartets  for  flute,  violin,  viola  and  bass ;  also  three 
concertos  for  flute  and  string  quartet. 

Toeschi,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Mannheim,  before  1745 ;  died  Munich, 
May  i,  1800;  brother  of  Carlo  Giuseppe  Toeschi.  He 
studied  with  Johann  Carl  Stamitz  and  Cannabich,  be- 
coming music  director  and  concertmaster  at  the  Mann- 
heim Chapel,  and  later  transferring  his  activities  to  the 
Munich  Chapel.  His  numerous  compositions  include 
eighteen  symphonies,  ten  quartets,  six  trios,  a  quartet 
for  flute,  violin,  viola  d'amore  and  bass,  six  trio  so- 
natas for  two  violins  and  bass,  six  duets  for  two  violins, 
six  sonatas  for  two  violins,  six  "conversation  sonatas" 
for  two  violins  and  bass,  and  a  sonata  for  viola  d'amore 
and  bass. 

Tofano,  Gustavo,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Naples,  Dec.  22,  1844;  died  there,  June 
30,  1899. 

Tofft,  Alfred,  Danish  composer  and  organist,  born 
Copenhagen,  Jan.  2,  1865 ;  died,  there,  Jan.  30,  1931. 

Tofte,  Lars  Valdemar,  Danish  violinist  and  teacher,  , 
born  Copenhagen,  Oct.  21,  1832;  died  there,  May  28,' 
1 907;^  pupil  of  Petersen  and  Selmer  and  of  Spohr  and 
Joachim  at  Berlin.    He  made  his  debut  at  Copenhagen 
in  1856,  was  first  violinist  in  the  court  orchestra  and 
the  Neruda  Quartet,  taught  at  the  Copenhagen  Conserv- 
atory.   Among    his    pupils    were    A.    Svendsen,    F. 
Henriques  and  L.  Schytte. 
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Tofts,  M?§.  Catherine,  English  singer,  born  in  1703 ; 
died  at  Venice  in  1756;  the  first  singer  of  English  birth 
to  perform  in  Italian  operas. 

Togni,  Felice,  Dutch  violinist  and  composer  of 
violin  studies,  born  in  1876;  died  Haarlem,  Oct.  3, 
1929.  He  has  written  studies  and  exercises,  especially 
a  work  for  the  development  of  the  left  hand. 

Tokatyan,  Armand,  American  tenor,  born  in  Bul- 
garia of  Armenian  parents,  July  16,  1898;  pupil  of 
Cairone  in  Milan.  He  sang  in  light  opera  at  Paris, 
made  his  debut  in  grand  opera  in  Manon  Lescaut  at 
Milan,  and  was  engaged  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  where  he  has  sung  for  several 
years,  besides  appearing  in  recitals  and  with  symphony 
orchestras. 

Tokugowa,  Prince,  contemporary  Japanese  patron 
of  music,  active  in  the  promotion  of  musical  activities 
in  Japan  from  about  1920;  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Tokio  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  established  a 
broadcasting  station  in  the  new  Tokyo  Imperial  Hotel 
and  has  underwritten  the  tours  of  Western  artists  and 
musical  organizations  in  Japan. 

Tolbecque,  Auguste,  French  violoncellist,  teacher, 
composer,  cpllector  of  instruments  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Paris,  Mar.  30,  1830;  died  Niort,  Mar.  8, 
1919;  son  of  the  'cellist  Auguste  Joseph  Tolbecque; 
pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  collected  and  re- 
stored old  instruments,  taught  at  the  Marseilles  Con- 
servatory and  played  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
Concerts.  His  works  include  a  comedy,  'cello  music 
and  a  concert  piece  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  and  La 
Gymnastique  du  Violoncelle,  UArt  du  Luthier  and 
other  writings  on  musical  subjects. 

Tolbecque,  Auguste  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist,  born 
Chatelineau,  Feb.  28,  1801;  died  Paris,  May  27,  1869; 
violinist  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  at  the  Conservatory 
Concerts,  and  first  violin  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London. 

Tolbecque,  Charles  Joseph,  French  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Paris,  May  27,  1806;  died 
there,  Dec.  29,  1835;  brother  of  August  Joseph  Tol- 
becque; pupil  of  R.  Kreutzer.  He  played  at  the  So- 
ciete  des  Concerts  and,  in  1830,  conducted  at  the 
Varietes.  He  composed  songs  and  incidental  music. 

Tolbecque,  Isidore  Joseph,  composer,  born  in  1794; 
died  at  Vichy  in  1871 ;  brother  of  August  Joseph  Tol- 
becque. He  composed  ballets. 

Tolbecque,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  Belgian  violinist 
-and  conductor,  born  Hanzinne,  Apr.  17,  1797;  died 
Paris,  Oct.  23,  1869;  brother  of  August  Joseph  Tol- 
becque; pupil  of  Kreutzer  and  Reicha  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian 
Theater  in  Paris,  was  dance  conductor  at  the  Tivoli 
and  at  the  court  balls  of.  Louis  Philippe.  His  works 
.  include  the  ballet  Vert-Vert,  a,  comic  opera  and  dance 
music.  . 


Toldra,  Eduardo,  Spanish  composer  and  violinist, 
born  at  Barcelona ;  pupil  of  Nicolau,  Morera  and  Mil- 
let; founder  of  the  Renaixement  Quartet.  His  com- 
positions include  songs  and  dramatic,  violin,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Tolhurst,  Henry,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1854. 

Tollefsen,  Augusta,  see  Schndbel-Tollefsen,  Au- 
gusta. 

Tollefsen,  Carl  Henry,  English  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Hull,  Aug.  15,  1882.  He  was  brought  to  America 
at  an  early  age,  and  studied  in  New  York  with  Lichten- 
berg,  Kneisel,  Schradieck,  Goetschius  and  Goldmark. 
He  then  became  first  violin  in  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  head  of  the  violin  department  of  the 
Berkeley  Institute,  Brooklyn.  In  1909  he  formed  the 
Tollefsen  Trio  with  his  wife  Augusta  Schnabel  and 
Michael  Penka.  He  now  heads  the  Tollefsen  Conserv- 
atory in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  specializing  in  piano 
and  violin  as  well  as  instruction  in  musical  theory. 
For  the  past  ten  years,  Tollefsen's  leisure  time  has 
been  occupied  in  forming  a  valuable  collection  of  musi- 
cal autographs,  letters  and  pictures. 

Toilet,  Thomas,  English  composer  of  incidental 
music,  writer  of  an  instruction  work  on  the  flageolet, 
and  Dublin  city  musician,  1668-88. 

Tollius,  Jan,  Dutch  composer,  singer  and  conduc- 
tor; born  Amersfort,  about  1550;  died,  about  1603. 

Tolman,  Carl  Jean,  American  composer,  choral  con- 
ductor, pianist,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Harrison, 
Me.,  Mar.  22,  1875  »*  studied  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  composed  piano  pieces,  anthems  and  songs,  includ- 
ing college  songs. 

Tolo  tolo,  an  African  instrument.  The  body  is 
made  of  a  bamboo  tube ;  flexible  sticks  are  inserted  in 
each  end  and  a  single  string  is  stretched  between  them. 
The  performer  holds  the  contrivance  in  his  mouth  and 
taps  the  string  with  a  piece  of  wood. 

Tolstoff,  Victor  Pavlovitsch,  Russian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  5,  1843;  died  there, 
Mar.  4,  1907;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and  teacher  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Sergei  Lvovitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Jassnaja  Poljana, 
July  n,  1863;  son  of  the  famous  writer.  He  composed 
songs  and  orchestral  works  and  wrote  a  study  of 
Tschaikowsky. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Theophil  Matveievtsch  (pseu- 
donym Rostislaw),  Russian  composer,  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects  and  music  critic,  born  in  1809;  died  St. 
Petersburg,  Mar.  4,  1881 ;  pupil  in  singing  of  Rubini, 
in  composition  of  Fuchs  and  Miller  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Raimondi  iti  Naples  and  Hebel  in  Moscow.  He  com- 
posed songs  and  an  operatic  work  and  wrote  critical 
articles  on  works  of  Glinka  and  Seroff . 
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Tolzer,  Konrad,  Bohemian  organist,  teacher  of 
theory  and  composer,  born  Wellnitz,  Aug.  2,  1873.  He 
composed  masses  and  other  church  music. 

Tomadini,  Jacopo,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Cividale  in  1820 ;  died  there  in  1883.  He  wrote 
over  three  hundred  church  compositions. 

Tomaschek,  Johann  Wenzel  (Jan  Vaclac  Toma- 
sek),  Bohemian  teacher  and  composer,  born  Skutsch, 
Apr.  17,  I774J  died  Prague,  April  3,  1850.  He  studied 
singing  and  violin  with  Wolf  at  Chrudim,  became  a 
chorister  at  the  Minorite  monastery  at  Iglau,  studied 
at  Prague  University.  He  finally  turned  entirely  to 
a  musical  career  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Bucquoy 
de  Longeval,  and  became  the  most  famous  music  teacher 
in  Prague.  Among  his  many  famous  pupils  were 
Dreyschok,  Schulhoff,  Kittl,  Kuhe,  Dessauer,  Tedesco 
and  Hanslick.  He  was  a  fine  pianist,  and  organist,  as 
well  as  an  outstanding  Bohemian  composer.  His  com- 
positions include  the  opera  Seraphine;  scenes  from 
Faust,  Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  and  Die  Braut  von 
Messina;  a  fironungsmesse ;  a  Requiem,  cantatas, 
hymns,  symphonies,  an  overture,  piano  concertos  and 
songs.  .  .  . 

Tomasek,  Anton,  Czech  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Briinn,  July  17,  1882;  pupil  of  O.  Kitzler,  R. 
Wickenhauser,  R.  von  Mojsisovics,  Joachim  and 
A.  Prill.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  instru- 
mental, choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music. 
Tomasek,  Jaroslav,  Czech  composer,  born  Kory- 
cany,  Apr.  10,  1896;  pupil  of  V.  Novak  and  at  the 
Prague  University.  His  compositions  include  songs 
and  instrumental,  orchestral  and  chamber  music. 

Tomasi,  Biasio,  Italian  composer  and  organist,  born 
Comachio,  near  Rome;  organist  of  Comachio  in  1611. 

Tomasi,  Henri,  French  composer,  born  Aug-  17, 
1901 ;  winner  of  a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  Works  of 
his  which  have  been  phonographically  recorded  include 
songs  and  a  radio  work,  Tarn-Tarn,  a  symphonic  poem 
for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Tomasini,  Anton,  Italian  violist,  born  at  Eisenstadt 
in  1775;  died  there,  June  12,  1824;  son  of  Luigi 
Tomasini. 

Tomasini,  Luigi  Aloysius,  Italian  violinist,  born  at 
Pesaro  in  1741 ;  died  Esterhaz,  Apr.  25,  1808;  friend  of 
Haydn,  who  made  him  the  first  violin  in  Prince  Ester- 
hazy's  orchestra  and  wrote  all  his  quartets  with  the  idea 
of  having  Tomasini  play  them.  His  compositions  in- 
clude two  piano  concertos,  duos  concertantes  for  violins 
and  twelve  string  quartets. 

Tomasini,  Luigi,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Esterhaz 
in  1779;  son  of  Luigi  A.  Tomasini.  He  married  the 
singer  Sophie  Groll,  left  the  Esterhazy  service  and 
entered  that  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Tombeau  (Fr.),  an  instrumental  piece  of  a  mourn- 
ful character;  its  form  is  similar  to  the  pavan  (q.v.). 
Tombeau  de  Couperin  (Tomb  of  Couperin),  an 
orchestral  suite  by  Maurice  Ravel;  work  on  it  as  a 


piano  suite  began  in  1914,  but  was  not  completed 
until  1917,  after  his  return  from  the  war,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  his  friends  killed  in  battle.  Ravel  or- 
chestrated four  movements  of  the  suite  for  small  sym- 
phony orchestra,  and  it  was  performed  at  a  Pasdeloup 
Concert  in  Paris  on  Feb.  28,  1920,  conducted  by  Rhene- 
Baton.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  American 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Boston,  November  19,  1920.  The  suite's  title  is  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  it  makes  use  of  the  old  dance 
rhythms  and  gives  suggestions  of  Couperin's  style. 
The  four  movements  are  entitled :  I,  Prelude;  II,  For- 
lane  (Venetian  gondoliers'  dance)  ;  III,  Menuet  (dance 
of  Poiteau,  France) ;  and  IV,  Rigaudon  (dance  named 
after  "Rigaud"  of  Marseilles). 

Tombelli,  Fernand  de  la,  see  La  Tombelli,  Fernand 

de. 

Tomeoni,  Florido,  Italian  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Camajore,  Feb.  3,  1755;  died 
Paris,  in  Aug.,  1820;  studied  in  Naples.  He  composed 
songs  and  wrote  on  singing,  accompanying  and  har- 
mony. 

Tomeoni,  Pellegrino,  teacher  and  theorist,  born  in 
1759;  brother  of  Florido  Tomeoni.  He.  published  in 
Florence  a  treatise  on  figured  bass. 

Tomicich,  Hugo,  Austrian  theatre  conductor,  com- 
poser of  songs  and  writer  on  music,  born  Veglia,  Nov. 
20,  1879.  He  has  written  guides  to  operas  and  popular 
discussions  of  Wagner's  operas. 

Tomkins,  Giles,  Jr.,  English  organist,  born  at  Salis- 
bury in  1633 ;  son  of  Giles  Tomkins.  After  the  Stuart 
restoration,  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  Thomas  Tomkins, 
as  cathedral  organist  at  Worcester. 

Tomkins,  Giles,  Sr.,  English  organist,  appointed  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1624,  and  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral  in  1631 ;  King's  musician  for  the  virginals. 
Tomkins,  John*  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  about  1586;  died,  Sept.  27,  1638;  organist  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Manuscripts  have  survived  of  some  of  his  works. 

Tomkins,  Thomas,  i6th  century  English  singer, 
precentor  at  Gloucester  Cathedral.  He  had  two  sons, 
each  of  whom  bore  his  name,  and  founded  a  large  fam- 
ily of  musicians. 

Tomkins,  Thomas,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  St.  David's  in  1573;  died  Martin  Hussingtree  in 
1656 ;  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Tomkins.  He  studied 
with  Byrd,  and  in  1596  became  organist  of  Worcester 
Cathedral.  He  took  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  at 
Oxford  in  1607,  and  fourteen  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
In  1625  he  composed  music  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I.  His  works  included  madrigals,  sacred  and 
secular  songs,  church  services  and  anthems. 

Tomlins,  William  Lawrence,  English  choral  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  London,  Feb.  4,  1844 ;  pupil  of 
G.  A.  Macfarren  and  E.  Silas.    In  the  United  States 
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after  1869;  specialized  in  training  children's  choruses, 
conducted  the  Apollo  Glee  Club  and  established  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Music  Teachers  at  Chicago. 
He  wrote  Children's  Songs,  and  How  to  Sing  Them. 

Tommasi,  Giuseppe  Maria,  Sicilian  music  historian 
and  composer,  born  at  Castle  Alicate,  in  1649;  die(i  & 
Rome  in  1713.  He  wrote  extensively  on  the  history 
of  church  music. 

Tommasini,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Rome,  Sept.  17,  1880.  His  musical  talent  manifested 
itself  early,  and  he  received  a  thorough  general  edu- 
cation along  with  his  musical  studies  with  Stanislas 
Falchi,  Ettore  Pinelli  and  Benedetto  Mazzarella  at  the 
St.  Cecilia  Lyceum  in  his  native  city.  He  specialized 
in  Greek  literature  and  philology  at  the  University  of 
Rome.  Later  he  went  to  Berlin  where  he  studied  for 
a  short  period  with  Max  Bruch.  He  first  attracted 
attention  with  a  string  quartet  which  showed  great 
originality  both  in  thematic  invention  and  contrapuntal 
development.  In  1913  he  won  first  prize  in  an  inter- 
national competition.  His  first  masterpiece  was  an  or- 
chestral work,  Chiari  di  Luna,  which  was  introduced 
by  Arturo  Toscanini.  A  year  later  the  Diaghilev  Ballet 
performed  his  Good  Humored  Ladies  in  Rome.  His 
friend  Toscanini  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  securing  performances  of  his  works.  He  has  writ- 
ten, besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  an  opera 
Medea,  several  fine  orchestral  works,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Tom-Tom.  A  percussion  instrument  of  Oriental 
origin.  The  Chinese  type  consists  of  a  frame  covered 
with  skin  and  made  in  several  sizes;  when  struck,  it 
yields  a  hollow,  melancholy  sound.  Another  type  is 
fashioned  from  a  block  of  wood,  hollowed  out  on  the 
side;  the  tone  is  light  and  penetrating. 

Ton  (Ger.),  tone;  sound;  pitch;  scale. 

Tonada  (Sp.),  air;  song. 

Tonadilla  (diminutive  of  Tonada),  a  short  musical 
work  sung  before  the  performance  of  a  Spanish  play 
by  the  women  members  of  the  cast.  Between  the  acts 
of  the  play,  four  line  couplets  of  a  humorous  nature 
were  also  sung;  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century 
Don  Luis  Misson  changed  the  form  to  a  duet  between 
two  characters,  usually  characterizing  in  humorous 
fashion  some  phase  of  the  life  of  the  common  people. 

Tonal,  relating  to  tones. 

Tonality,  key ;  a  system  of  tones. 

Tonante  (It),  thunderous. 

Tonarius,  Tonarium  (Lat.),  a  service-book  contain- 
ing the  Gregorian  psalm-tones. 

Tonart  (Ger.),  key. 

Tonassi,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  born  Venice, 
Sept.  14,  1800;  died  there,  Nov.  4,  i8/7-  He  composed 
church  music,  a  symphony  and  seven  string  quartets. 

Tonbildung  (Ger.),  vocal  culture;  tone  production; 
voice  placing. 

Tondichtung  (Ger.),  tone  poem. 


Tone  (i)  a  musical  sound,  single  or  composite;  (2) 
the  quality  of  sound,  as  the  "tone"  of  a  violin;  (3)  the 
interval  of  the  major  second,  usually  called  a  whole 
tone;  (4)  one  of  the  melodies  traditionally  associated 
with  a  psalm  in  Gregorian  music. 

Tone-color,  same  as  timbre  (q.v.). 

Tone-Placing,  in  singing,  the  manipulation  of  the 
resonance-cavities  to  concentrate  the  tone  at  desired 
places  in  the  mouth. 

Tone-Poem,  a  composition  in  which  the  development 
of  the  music  depicts  moods  suggested  by  its  title;  a 
popular  form  employed  for  orchestral  works. 

Tone  Quality.  The  element  or  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  the  sounds  of  one  instrument  from  an- 
other, dependent  upon  the  overtones.  The  difference 
in  tone  quality  between  instruments  of  the  same  kind 
is  due  to  their  construction,  the  material  used,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  played.  The  difference  in 
quality  between  individual  voices  is  due  to  the  vocal 
cords,  the  size  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  the  breath- 
ing facility, 

Tonel,  Leonie,  igtb.  century  French  composer  of 
salon  music  for  piano,  which  was  extremely  popular 
in  her  day. 

Tonelli,  Antonio,  Italian  violoncellist,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Carpi,  Aug.  19,  1686;  died  there,  Dec. 
25»  I765-  After  being  instructed  by  his  mother,  he 
studied  with  D.  Nicolo  Pace  at  Carpi,  mastered  the 
organ,  'cello  and  viola  d'amore  at  Bologna,  and  also 
studied  at  the  Collegio  de  Nobili  in  Parma.  He  spent 
three  years  at  the  Royal  Court  in  Denmark,  in  1730 
he  became  choirmaster  at  the  Cathedral  in  Carpi,  and 
in  1745  opened  a  free  singing  school  there.  Tonelli's 
works  include  sacred  music,  but  he  is  chiefly  famous 
as  a  pioneer  in  developing  the  violoncello  as  a  solo 
instrument.  In  1730  he  was  choirmaster  at  the  Carpi 
Cathedral;  in  1745  he  opened  a  free  singing-school 
in  Carpi,  and  when  he  was  seventy-six  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  his  pupils,  Rosa  Parteggotti,  then  aged 
fifteen.  When  she  preferred  to  enter  a  convent  he 
threatened  to  kill  himself,  but  instead  wrote  a  canzoniere 
against  nuns,  and  died  from  a  chill  two  years  later. 
He  did  much  pioneer  work  in  getting  the  'cello  adopted 
as  a  solo  instrument. 

Tonelli,  Luigi,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer.  His  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto, 
violin  sonatas,  three  duetti  concertanti  for  violin  and 
violoncello  and  a  violin  method  preserved  in  the  Milan 
Conservatory  Library. 

Toner,  Jean  Baptiste,  Scottish  pianist,  born  Glas- 
gow, June  n,  1891.  He  studied  in  London  and  Ger- 
many and  was  much  influenced  and  highly  praised  by 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  He  excels  in  Chopin. 

Tonger,    P.    J.,    German   music    publishing    firm; 
founded  in  Cologne-on-Rhine  by  August  Joseph  Tonger 
in  1822  (born  June  13,  1801;  died  Aug.  n,  1881); 
his  successor  was  Peter  Jos.  Tonger   (born  Mar.  5, 
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1845 ;  died  March  25,  1917).  The  firm  has  since  been 
conducted  by  his  son,  P.  J.  Tonger  (born  Apr.  9, 
1875),  publishing  choral  and  school  music,  instructive 
literature;  also  pocket  editions  of  vocal  and  piano 
collections. 

Tongue,  synon3*mous  with  reed  (q.v.),  except  that 
the  vibrating 'reed  of  metal  in  an  organ  pipe  is  known 
only  as  the  tongue. 

Tonguing,  the  production,  by  the  use  of  the  tongue, 
of  changes  in  tone  or  pitch  in  a  wind-instrument. 

Toni,  Alceo,  Italian  composer,  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Lugo,  May  22,  1884;  pupil  of  L.  Torchi 
and  E.  Bossi  in  Bologna  and  of  Piatella.  He  has  con- 
ducted at  Bucharest  and  at  the  Augusteo^in  Rome. 
His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral,  instrumen- 
tal, operatic  and  chamber  music;  he  has  edited  works 
of  Corelli,  Monteverdi,  Carissixni  and  Locatelli,  written 
a  book  on  interpretation  and  been  music  critic  for  the 
Popolo  d'ltalia  at  Milan. 

Tonic  (Gen  Toniko,  Fr.  tonique,  It.  tonica),  the 
fundamental  tone  of  a  scale;  (i)  key-note,  as  the  note  C 
in  the  scale  of  C,  etc.;  (2)  chord  built  upon  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  a  scale  as  its  root  is  known  as  the  tonic 
or  tonic  chord;  (3)  in  extended  composition  with  modu- 
lation to  other  tonalities,  the  fundamental  tonality  of  the 
piece  is  known  as  the  tonic  key  or  tonic. 

Tonic  chord,  the  common  chord  of  which  the  tonic 
is  the  root. 

Tonic-Do  (Ger.  Tonika-Do),  the  German  method  of 
teaching  vocal  music,  based  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method 
of  John  Curwen.  The  system  was  introduced  in  Ger- 
many by  the  singer  and  teacher  Agnes  Hundoegger 
(born  Feb.  26,  1858;  died  in  Hanover,  Feb.  23,  1927). 
The  advocates  of  the  method  formed  a  Tonic-Do  So- 
ciety in  1927  with  a  publication  (Mitteilungeri)  under 
the  editorship  of  Alfr.  Stier  of  Dresden. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa,  a  special  form  of  sight-singing  used 
for  choral  singing  in  the  British  Isles.  The  ^Italian 
tone-names,  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  are  used,  do  being  the 
arbitrary  name  of  the  first  note  of  wy  given  key 
regardless  of  pitch.  These  names  are  put  before  a 
class  of  beginners,  si  being  spelled  te  and  pronounced 
"tea"  to  avoid  having  two  names  with  same  initial 
letters.  On  a  printed  chart  of  the  scale,  called  a  modu- 
lator, the  teacher  points  to  the  name  of  each  tone,  as 
do,  mi,  sot,  etc.,  and  the  class  sings  them.  The  names 
are  spelled  out  in  their  anglicized  equivalents  thus: 
doh,  ray,  me,  fah,  soh,  lah,  te.  The  class  soon  ac- 
quires a  feeling  for  the  different  character  of  each 
sound  and  its  relation  to  the  others.  The  tone-names 
on  the  modulator  are  so  placed  as  to  suggest  the  inter- 
vals, with  a  wide  space  for  a  whole  tone  and  the  terms 
close  together  for  a  half  tone.  A  special  notation 
employing  signs  and  letters  has  been  devised  for  ren- 
dering music.  Sarah  Ann  Glover  is  conceded  to  have 
started  this  system  while  she  was  teaching  at  Norwich 
about  1840.  It  was  developed  further  by  John  Curwen 


(q.v.),  and  also  by  John  Spencer  Curwen,  his  son 

(q'v.)' 

Tonini,  Bernardo,  Italian  composer  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, born  about  1668. 

Tonizzo,  Angelo,  Italian  pianist,  singing  teacher, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Latisana,  Oct.  18, 
1854.  His  works  include  operettas,  church  music  and 
songs. 

Tonkari,  a  plucked  instrument  of  five  strings  used  in 
Japan  by  the  Ainos.     It  has  a  slender  wooden  body 
and  a  short  neck  which  broadens  into  a  disc. 
Tonkunst  (Ger.),  music. 
Tonkiinstler  (Ger.),  composer. 
Tonleiter  (Ger.),  scale. 

Tonning,  Gerard,  Norwegian  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Stavanger,  May  25,  1860;  pupil  of 
Bussmeyer  and  Rheinberger  at  Munich.  He  conducted 
the  Concordia  male  chorus  and  the  Mozart  Society 
mixed  chorus  and  directed  the  Beethoven  Trio  in  Du- 
luth,  Minn.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  Leif 
Erikson,  operettas,  a  pantomime,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  Norwegian  Dances  and  songs. 

Tononi,  Carlo,  Italian  violin  maker,  who  worked  at 
Bologna,  1689-1717. 

Tononi,  Carlo  Antonio,  Italian  violin  maker,  who 
worked  at  Venice  from  1708  to  1765,  making  fine 
instruments  after  the  works  of  Niccolo  Amati  and 
Montagnana,  with  whom  he  may  have  studied. 

Tononi,  Felix  and  Guido,  Italian  makers  of  violins 
and  violoncellos,  who  worked  at  Bologna  about  1680. 
Their  violoncellos  were  especially  successful. 

Tononi,  Giovanni,  Italian  violin  maker,  who  worked 
at   Bologna,   1686-1740;   son   of   Felix  Tononi,     He 
modeled  his  instruments  on  Amati's. 
Tonos  (Greek),  Tonus  (Lat),  atone;  a  mode. 
Tensor,  Michael,  German  composer  of  sacred  music, 
cantor  and.  organist ;  born  at  Ingolstadt  about  1550. 

Tonus  Fabri,  Latin  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
Cctmpana. 

Tootnerie  Nagassaran,  an  East  Indian  reed  instru- 
ment of  metal,  or  wood  and  metal,  with  a  varying 
number  of  finger  holes. 

Tootoore,  an  East  Indian  curved  metal  trumpet  on 
which  a  few  notes  can  be  produced. 

Topfer,  Johann  Gottlob,  German  composer,  teacher, 
famous  organist  and  writer  on  organ  construction ;  born 
Niederrossla,  Dec.  4,  1791 ;  died  Weimar,  June  8,  1870. 
Topfer,  Wolfgang,  see  Figulus,  Wolfgang. 
Topitz,  Anton  Maria,  Austrian  concert  tenor  and 
composer,  born  St.  Nikola,  Feb.  26,  1889.    He  com- 
posed choruses  and  songs. 

Toplady,  Augustus  M.,  English  hymn  writer,  bom 
in  1740;  died  in  1778;  vicar  of  Broadhembury.  He 
wrote  the  words  of  Rock  of  Ages,  which  Thomas 
Hastings  set  to  the  tune  Toplady. 
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TSpler,  Michael,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  in  Ullersdorf ,  Jan.  2,  1803 ;  died 
Briihl-on-Rhine,  Nov.  12,  1874;  pupil  of  Zelter,  A.  W. 
Bach  and  B.  Klein  in  Berlin.  He  wrote  on  church 
music  and  edited  collections  of  sacred  choral  and  organ 
music. 

Topperwien,  Johann,  German  organist,  choral  di- 
rector, singing  teacher  and  composer,  born  Gottingen, 
June  24,  1861. 

Torbane,  a  modern  Russian  form  of  the  theorbo. 

Torchi,  Luigi,  Italian  editor,  musical  writer  and 
composer,  born  at  Mordano,  Bologna,  Nov,  7,  1858; 
died  in  Bologna,  Sept.  18,  1920.  Graduating  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Bologna  in  1876,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Later  he  studied 
composition  under  Serrao  at  the  Naples  Conservatory ; 
also  with  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Paul  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  where  he  wrote  a  symphony,  an  overture 
to  Heine's  Almansor,  and  a  string  quartet.  During  his 
stay  in  Leipzig,  he  contributed  to  a  musical  paper  in 
Milan.  Returning  to  Italy  he  became  professor  of  mu- 
sical history  at  the  Rossini  Lyceum,  Pesaro,  and  active 
in  the  same  capacity  later  at  the  Bologna  Conservatory, 
also  teaching  composition.  He  was  twice  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  Bologna,  and 
for  ten  years  he  edited  the  "Rivista  Musicale,"  one  of 
the  most  important  musical  journals  in  the  world. 
Torchi  did  a  great  service  in  translating  and  propa- 
gating the  literary  works  of  Richard  Wagner  in  Italy. 
He  wrote  a  critical  study  of  the  great  German  master, 
and  translated  Hanslick's  Vom  Musikalisch-Schbnen 
(The  Beauty  of  Music)  into  Italian.  Many  of  his 
writings  were  published  in  the  "Gazette  Musicale".  of 
Milan,  and  in  the  "Rivista  Musicale  Italiana."  He 
made  a  collection  called  Eleganti  cansoni  ed  arie  italiane 
del  secolo  XVI,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
working  on  a  comprehensive  collection,  L'Arte  Musi- 
cale in  Italia,  of  which  several  volumes  had  appeared. 
Torelli  (Torrelli),  Gasparo,  late  i6th  century  Ital- 
ian composer  of  vocal  works  and  teacher  at  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  Lucca. 

Torelli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Verona,  about  1660;  died  at  Bologna  in  1708; 
he  studied  at  Bologna,  toured  Germany,  and  became 
coneertmaster  to  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  at 
Ansbach  in  1698,  He  composed  a  "concerto  grosso" 
which  preceded  those  of  Arcangelo  Corelli  by  three 
years,  being  published  in  1709,  but  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  Stradella  was  the  originator  of  this 
form  at  least  thirty  years  previously.  The  question  of 
Torelli's  having  originated  the  concerto  is  also  much 
debated ;  his  compositions  include  many  concerted  works 
for  various  combinations  of  stringed  instruments, 

Torjussen,  Trygve,  Norwegian  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  Drammen,  Nov.  14,  1885 ; 
pupil  of  Samuel  de  Lange  in  composition  and  of  Theo- 
dor  Wiehmayer  in  piano  j  music  critic  for  the  Oslo 


Verdens  Gang  and  Aften  avis.    His  compositions  in- 
clude piano,  organ,  violin  and  orchestral  works. 

Tornada,  a  refrain  that  may  be  sung  either  at  the 
beginning,  middle  or  at  the  end  of  Spanish  songs  in 
Catalonia. 

Tornando  (It),  returning;  tornando  al  prima  tempo, 
returning  to  the  original  tempo. 

Tome,  Benoit  de,  Finnish  composer,  born  at  Hel- 
singsfors  in  1891.  He  has  written  a  symphony,  a 
symphonic  poem,  an  opera,  a  string  quartet  and  piano 
pieces  and  won  the  Finnish  government  prizes  of  1922 
and  1929. 

Torner,  Eduardo  Martinez,  Spanish  composer,  mu- 
sic editor  and  pianist,  born  Oviedo,  Apr,  8,  1888; 
studied  with  Vincent  d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum; 
edited  a  collection  of  early  Asturian  folk  songs,  and 
made  a  piano  transcription  of  Narvaez's  Delphin  de 
Mtisica  (1538). 

Tornieporth,  Hans,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  Sept.  12,  1910;  his  compo- 
sitions include  Christmas  music  and  works  dealing  with 
child  life. 

Tornudd,  Axel,  Finnish  composer,  music  editor  and 
voice  teacher,  born  Tampere,  Dec.  15,  1874;  died  July 
19,  1923;  his  compositions  include  male  choruses;  he 
also  edited  instructive  vocal  works  for  educational 
purposes. 

Toro,  Bernardo  de,  Spanish  composer  and  singer, 
born  Seville,  June  6,  1570;  died  Rome,  Nov.  12,  1643; 
his  compositions  include  sacred  vocal  works. 

Toronto  (Canada).  A  city  musically  important  for 
the  Toronto  Symphony  under  the  conductorship  of.  Sir 
Ernest  MacMillan ;  the  Promenade  Symphony,  present- 
ing summer  symphonic  concerts  in  the  arena  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  under  the  baton  of  Reginald 
Stewart,  who  also  conducts  the  Bach  Choir;  the  Men- 
delssohn Choir,  which  was  founded  in  1894,  and  sev- 
eral series  of  artist-concerts  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Musical  Club  and  other  organizations.  Concerts  are 
held  in  Massey  Hall,  Eaton  Auditorium  and  the  Hart 
House  Theatre;  a  Conservatory  of  Music  was  estab- 
lished in  1887. 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  The,  Canadian 
music  school  at  Toronto,  where  it  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Edward  Fisher  in  1886.  In  1921  it  became  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  since  then 
its  Board  of  Governors  has  been  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Governors.  The  Conservatory  offers  complete 
courses  in  all  branches  of  both  theoretical  and  applied 
music,  leading  to  the  awarding  of  certificates,  and 
also  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Doctor  of 
Music,  which  degrees  are  awarded  by  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  present  principal  is  Sir  Ernest  Mac- 
Millan, and  Norman  Wilks  is  the  executive  officer. 
There  is  a  large  staff  of  experienced  professors  and 
instructors.  Special  courses  are  also  offered  in  piano 
teaching,  and  in  post-graduate  work  for  professional 
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students.  Other  special  classes  include  conducting, 
classes  for  children,  for  Catholic  organists  and  choir- 
masters, in  Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  dancing,  speech  train- 
ing, elocution  and  dramatic  art.  A  limited  number 
of  scholarships  are  available  to  Canadians.  Student 
activities  include  the  Conservatory  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Ettore  Mazzoleni,  which  gives  frequent 
student  recitals,  a  Junior  Orchestra,  and  a  Conserva- 
tory Choir.  The  equipment  includes  more  than  a  hun- 
dred studios  and  classrooms,  three  concert  halls,  two 
lecture  halls,  a  large  library,  and  phonograph  room. 
As  Toronto  is  one  of  the  largest  musical  centers  in 
Canada,  students  also  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
many  of  the  finest  musicians  and  orchestras,  as  they 
appear  there. 

Toropil  (Finnish),  an  ancient  bagpipe  used  for 
dance  music. 

Torramorell,  Miguel  Buenaventura  Francisco, 
Spanish  bandmaster  and  composer,  born  Gerona,  Feb. 
16,  1786;  died  Paris,  Dec.  24,  1871.  He  was  highly 
honored  as  a  director  of  military  music  in  France, 
Holland  and  Belgium.  His  works  include  comic  operas. 

Torrance,  Rev.  George  William,  Irish  composer, 
chorister  and  organist;  born  Rathmines,  near  Dublin, 
1835;  died  Kilkenny,  Aug.  20,  1907;  his  compositions 
include  oratorios,  church  music  and  an  opera,  William 
of  Normandy. 

Torre,  Ferdinando  de  la,  i6th  century  Spanish  com- 
poser, whose  Adoramus  Te,  Senor,  for  tenor  solo, 
chorus  and  three  trombones,  has  been  recorded. 

Torre,  Francesco  della,  see  Provensale,  Francesco, 

Torrefranca,  Fausto,  Italian  musicologist,  teacher, 
music  librarian  and  critic,  born  Monteleone,  Calabro, 
Feb.  i,  1883;  pupil  of  Ettore  Lena  in  Turin;  since 
1924,  music  librarian  of  the  Milan  Conservatory;  his 
writings  include  books  on  Puccini  and  musical  aesthet- 
ics; he  also  for  several  years  edited  a  musical  review. 

Torres,  Eduardo,  Spanish  monk,  church  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  at  Albeida  in  1872;  died  Dec.  23, 
1934 ;  his  compositions  include  masses  and  more  than  a 
hundred  organ  works. 

Torres  y  Martinez  Bravo,  Jose  de,  Spanish  com- 
poser, organist,  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and  music 
publisher,  born  at  Madrid  in  1665 ;  died  there,  June  4, 
1738 ;  founded  his  own  music  publishing  firm ;  his  works 
include  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works;  also  a  book  on 
the  art  of  accompanying. 

Torn,  Luigi,  Italian  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Bondeno  Ferrara,  Sept.  14,  1863;  died  Turin, 
May  i,  1932 ;  director  of  the  National  Library  in  Turin ; 
his  writings  include  musical  review  articles. 

Torri,  Pietro,  Italian  opera  composer,  organist,  di- 
rector and  conductor;  born  Peschiera,  Logo  d'Iseo, 
about  1665;  died  Munich,  July  6,  1737;  his  composi- 
tions include  twenty-six  operas  and  an  oratorio. 

Torrian,  Jehan,  late  15th  and  early  i6th  century  Ital- 
ian organ-builder  of  Venice. 
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Torriani,  Antonio,  Italian  bassoonist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Milan,  Jan.  17,  1829;  died  there,  Aug. 
9,  1911;  his  works  include  bassoon  studies  and  fan- 
tasias. 

Torrington,  Frederick  Herbert,  English  organist, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Dudley,  Worcestershire, 
Oct.  20,  1837;  died  Toronto,  Canada,  Nov.  19,  1917. 
He  studied  with  James  Fitzgerald,  and  was  organist 
at  Bewdley  before  going  to  Canada,  where  he  was  or- 
ganist, solo  violinist,  conductor  and  bandmaster  at  Mon- 
treal. His  orchestra  represented  Canada  at  the  Boston 
Peace  Jubilee  in  1869.  Later  he  became  organist  and 
musical  director  at  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  taught  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  was  first  violin  with 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  other  societies, 
and  went  to  Toronto  where  he  was  active  in  musical 
affairs.  His  compositions  include  church  music  and 
organ  music. 

Torroba,  Federico  Moreno,  see  Moreno-Torroba, 
Federico. 

Torry,  Jane  Sloman,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser ;  her  compositions  included  songs  and  piano  music. 

Torsleff,  Ludwig  Christian,  Danish  singer  and  sing- 
ing master,  born  Assens,  May  15,  1849;  died  Munich, 
Sept.  21,  1914.  He  gave  up  a  business  career  to  study 
singing,  and  sang  at  the  court  opera  in  Copenhagen, 
later  studying  in  Florence,  but  a  throat  affliction  made 
him  abandon  his  career,  and  he  settled  in  Leipzig  and 
became  interested  in  the  Miiller-Brunow  voice  method 
which  he  taught  successfully  in  Copenhagen  and 
Munich. 

Tosca,  La,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Luigi  Illica  and  Giuseppe  Giacosa,  music  by  Giacomo 
Puccini,  first  produced  in  Rome  at  the  Teatro  Costanzi 
on  Jan.  14,  1900.  The  story  is :  in  the  Church  of  Sant' 
Andrea  alia  Valle,  Angelotti,  an  escaped  political  pris- 
oner, seeks  safety.  The  painter,  Mario  Cavaradossi, 
is  painting  a  canvas  representing  Mary  Magdalen,  un- 
consciously using  Angelotti's  sister,  Lady  Attavanti,  as 
his  model.  The  sacristan  enters,  and  having  made 
everything  ready  for  the  artist,  departs  after  the  lat- 
ter 's  arrival.  Angelotti,  who  is  a  friend  of  .the  painter, 
comes  out  of  hiding;  Cavaradossi  gives  him  a  basket 
of  food,  but  with  the  arrival  of  Tosca,  the  artist's 
fiancee,  Angelotti  hides  himself  once  more.  Tosca,  who 
is  a  singer,  enters,  and  being  of  a  jealous  disposition, 
believes  Cavaradossi  is  conducting  an  intrigue  with  an- 
other woman,  upon  seeing  the  painting.  Her  suspicions 
are  dispelled  by  her  lover,  and  she  leaves;  Angelotti 
reappears  and  is  given  the  clothes  belonging  to  his  sister 
in  which  he  is  to  be  disguised  to  make  his  escape.  Sud- 
denly a  cannon  shot  from  the  fortress  is  heard,  an- 
nouncing the  prisoner's  escape;  Cavaradossi  and  An- 
gelotti leave  for  the  former's  villa,  A  laughing  crowd 
enters-  the  church  to  celebrate  a  supposed  defeat  of 
Napoleon;  Scarpia,  chief  of  police,  arrives  in  search 
of  Angelotti.  Tosca's  return  at  this  time  helps  Scarpia 
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in  his  plan  to  possess  her;  he  shows  her  a  fan  found 
in  the  church,  and  she  leaves,  furious  with  jealousy. 
Spies  follow  her  and  are  successful  in  capturing 
Cavaradossi,  who  is  brought  to  Scarpia's  apartment. 
The  painter  is  tortured,  but  refuses  to  divulge  Ange- 
lotti's  refuge;  Tosca  arrives,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
groans  of  her  beloved,  discloses  the  whereabouts  of  the 
escaped  prisoner.  Cavaradossi  denounces  her  be- 
trayal, and  is  then  led  away  to  be  executed.  Tosca  then 
agrees  to  give  herself  to  Scarpia  who  promises  to  ar- 
range a  mock  execution ;  when  he  advances  to  embrace 
her  she  stabs  him  and  departs.  She  hastens  to  Cavara- 
dossi at  the  prison,  but  instead  of  a  mock  execution 
it  is  a  real  one.  Her  lover  dead,  Tosca  leaps  from 
the  castle  parapet  when  soldiers  enter  to  seize  her  for 
Scarpia's  murder. 

Tosca,  Mme.,  see  Tasca,  Mme. 

Toscanini,  Arturo,  Italian  conductor,  born  Parma, 
Mar.  25,  1867.  His  musical  aptitude  became  evident 
at  an  early  age,  and  this  propensity  was  not  discour- 
aged by  his  parents;  on  the  contrary  they  made  every 
effort  to  foster  his  unusual  talent.  He  was  given  a 
good  elementary  education  and,  at  the  proper  age,  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Parma  Conservatory,  which 
was  then  known  as  the  Musical  Academy.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  the  'cello  under  Carini;  the  theo- 
retical side  of  his  musical  development  was  supervised 
by  two  excellent  teachers,  Ferrari  and  Dacci.  On  his 
graduation  Toscanini  obtained  the  first  prize  for  'cello 
playing.  When  he  began  to  play  in  orchestras,  it  came 
to  the  attention  of  conductors  that  he  had  a  phe- 
nomenal memory;  he  was  able  to  memorize  his  part 
after  a  few  rehearsals.  On  one  occasion  a  conductor 
noticed  that  the  copy  was  closed  on  his  desk,  and 
Toscanini  was  challenged  to  prove  his  ability  to  dis- 
pense with  the  music.  The  challenge  was  accepted  and 
he  was  able  to  convince  the  conductor  of  his  unusual 
talent  in  this  direction.  Early  in  his  career  Toscanini 
went  to  South  America,  where  the  musicians  in  the- 
atre orchestras  are  usually  Italians.  He  was  engaged 
at  a  theatre  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  spring  sea- 
son of  1886,  as  a  'cellist,  and  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion his  quick  memory  brought  about  a  turning  point 
in  his  career.  The  audience  registered  its  disapproval 
of  the  conductor  in  Verdi's  opera,  Aida,  in  no  uncertain 
terms ;  after  the  director  of  the  theatre  attempted  to  take 
his  place  without  success,  Toscanini's  colleagues  in  the 
orchestra,  knowing  his  exceptional  ability  and  realiz- 
ing that  he  had  very  likely  memorized  most  of  the 
score  by  ear,  pushed  the  shy,  youthful  'cello  player  to- 
ward the  conductor's  desk.  The  audience^was  so  im- 
pressed by  his  demeanor  that  he  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed; he  created  a  sensation,  due  to  his  personal 
magnetism  and  to  the  dramatic  circumstances  of  his 
impromptu  performance.  His  success  on  this  occasion 
plainly  indicated  in  what  direction  his  greatest  op- 
portunities lay;  the  incident  resulted  in  a  permanent 


engagement  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  he  was  subsequently 
engaged  as  a  conductor  in  Turin,  Treviso,  Bologna  and 
Genoa.  In  1898  Gatti-Casazza  became  manager  of 
La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  Toscanini  was  engaged  as  chief 
conductor  of  the  opera  and  of  the  symphony  concerts. 
When  the  famous  impresario  went  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  Toscanini  became  principal  con- 
ductor there,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  During 
this  time  he  was  responsible  for  many  American  pre- 
mieres, including  such  works  as  Puccini's  Le  Villi, 
Catalani's  La  Wally,  Gluck's  Armide,  Moussorgsky's 
Boris  Godounoff,  and  Montemezzi's  Love  of  Three 
Kings.  At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  Toscanini 
returned  to  Italy;  in  1922,  he  became  director  of  the 
newly  remodelled  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Later  he  made 
many  trips  to  the  United  States  as  a  guest-conductor, 
and  became  particularly  distinguished  as  a  symphonic 
conductor.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  for  many  years 
in  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Society,  bidding  farewell  to  that  organization  on  Apr. 
29,  1936.  He  also  created  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  conductor  for  recordings  of  the  works  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Wagner  and  Beethoven.  In  1936  he  conducted 
several  concerts  of  the  Palestine  Symphony  Orchestra 
organized  by  Bronislaw  Hubermann ;  in  Dec.,  1937,  he 
became  the  chief  conductor  of  the  N.  B.  C  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  devoted 
entirely  to  broadcasting. 

Toselli,  Enrico,  Italian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Florence,  Mar.  13,  1883;  died  there,  Jan.  15,  1926; 
his  compositions  include  operettas,  a  symphonic  poem, 
piano  music  and  songs,  including  the  famous  Serenade. 

Tosi,  Giuseppe  Felice,  Italian  composer,  organist 
and  conductor;  born  at  Bologna  about  1630;  his  com- 
positions include  operas,  cantate  da  camera  and  salmi 
concertati. 

Tosi,  Pier  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  concert 
singer  and  vocal  teacher;  born  at  Bologna  in  1646; 
died  at  London  in  1727;  son  of  Giuseppe  F.  Tosi;  a 
successful  singer  and  teacher  on  the  Continent  and 
in  London. 

Tost,  Johann,  Moravian  violinist,  died  at  Vienna  in 
1829;  active  in  the  musical  life  of  Vienna  and  a 
leading  figure  in  the  founding  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music. 

Tosti,  Francesco  Paolo,  Italian  composer,  born 
Ortona  sul  mare,  Abruzzi,  Apr.  9,  1846;  died  Rome, 
Dec.  2,  1916.  He  entered  the  Royal  College  of  St. 
Pietro  a  Majella  at  Naples  in  1858,  studying  violin 
with  Pinto,  and  composition  with  Conti  and  Merca- 
dante,  later  becoming  a  pupil-teacher  there.  In  1869 
he  went  to  Rome  where  Sgambati,  who  was  then  the 
leader  of  a  new  music  school  in  Rome,  took  an  inter- 
est in  him.  The  two  gave  a  concert  at  the  Sala  Dante, 
where  the  Queen  of  Italy,  who  was  then  the  Princess 
Margherita  of  Savoy,  was  so  pleased  with  his  singing 
that  she  immediately  made  him  her  singing  teacher, 
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and  later  entrusted  the  Musical  Archives  of  the  Italian 
Court  to  him.  In  1875  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  popular  as  a  teacher  and  song  composer.  In 
1880  he  was  made  a  teacher  of  singing  to  the  English 
Royal  Family,  and  in  1908  was  knighted.  He  wrote 
several  hundred  Italian,  French  and  English  songs  of 
simple  and  facile  inspiration,  among  which  are  the 
popular  Good-bye,  Beauty's  Eyes,  Serenata  and 
Mattinata. 

To  ten  Augen,  Die  (Eng.  The  Dead  Eyes),  grand 
opera  in  a  prologue  and  one  act,  libretto  by  Hans  Heinz 
Ewers  and  Marc  Henry,  music  by  Eugen  d'Albert,  first 
produced  at  Dresden,  on  March  5,  1916.  The  story 
is:  Arcesius,  a  hideous  Roman,  is  married  to  a  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  blind  girl,  Myrtocle.  Hearing  that 
Christ  is  coming  to  the  Holy  City,  she  goes  to  meet 
Him;  He  touches  her  eyes  and  she  is  healed.  Christ 
tells  her  that  before  the  sun  sinks  she  will  curse  Him. 
Galba,  her  husband's  friend,  has  sent  her  to  Christ  $ 
Myrtocle  returns  home,  joyously  happy  at  regaining 
her  sight,  and  meeting  Galba,  mistakes  him  for  her 
husband  and  caresses  him.  Arcesius,  furious  with  jeal- 
ousy, kills  Galba;  Myrtocle,  believing  Galba  to  be  her 
husband  and  that  her  regained  sight  has  lost  her 
happiness,  exposes  both  eyes  to  the  sun's  rays  and 
again  becomes  blind.  Arcesius,  truly  penitent,  regains 
her  love,  and  she  is  content  to  live  sightless. 

Totenberg,  Roman,  contemporary  Polish  violinist. 
He  studied  in  Moscow,  at  the  Chopin  Conservatory, 
Warsaw,  with  Michalowitch,  with  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin 
and  in  Paris,  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize  at  the  Berlin 
Academy,  made  his  concert  debut  in  Paris,  and  has 
given  many  concerts  on  the  Continent,  specializing  in 
the  works  of  Mozart,  Brahms  and  contemporary  com- 
posers. Szymanowski,  Ernst  Toch  and  Georges  Enesco 
have  dedicated  compositions  to  him. 

Toteninsel,  Die,  see  Isle  of  Death,  The. 

Tote  Stadt,  Die  (Eng.  The  Dead  City),  grand  opera 
in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Paul  Schott,  music  by  Erich 
Wolgang  Korngold,  first  produced  at  Hamburg  on  Dec. 
4,  1920.  The  story  is :  Paul  has  made  the  room,  in 
which  his  dead  wife  Marie  lived,  into  a  shrine  where 
he  has  hung  her  picture  and  also  a  treasured  lock 
of  her  golden  hair.  Frank,  a  friend  of  Paul's,  tells 
Paul  that  he  has  met  the  reincarnation  of  Marie  in  the 
person  of  Marietta,  a  dancer.  Paul  meets  her,  and 
invites  her  to  come  and  visit  him ;  she  leaves  him  when 
her  visit  to  him  does  not  end  according  to  her  expec- 
tation. After  she  has  gone,  Paul  dreams  of  Marie ;  in 
the  dream  he  goes  for  a  walk  and  passes  Marietta's 
home,  where  a  scene  from  "Robert  the  Devil"  is  shown 
and  a  wild  orgy  takes  place.  Marietta  dances  and  Paul 
tears  a  sheet  from  her  body.  She  arouses  the  passions 
of  Paul,  and  he  takes  her  home.  In  the  shrine  room 
Marietta  curses  her  dead  rival,  and  takes  the  lock  of 
hair  and  winds  it  around  her  neck.  Paul  strangles 
her  with  the  hair  and  then  awakes.  At  this  moment 
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the  living  Marietta  enters  and  attempts  to  revive  Paul's 
interest  in  her,  but  Paul  has  no  liking  for  her.  Frank 
easily  induces  him  to  leave  the  "Dead  City"  so  as  to 
forget  the  past  and  begin  life  over  again. 

Toth,  Janos,  Hungarian  violin  maker  and  writer, 
born  in  Hungary  in  1875.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Jean  Draum  at  Szegedin,  and  then  established 
his  own  business  at  Budapest,  where  he  makes  instru- 
ments of  exceptional  tone.  He  is  assisted  by  his 
daughter  Theresa  Toth,  who  is  the  only  Hungarian 
woman  violin  maker.  His  writings  comprise  an  impor- 
tant treatise  on  violin  making. 

Toth-Metz,  Louis,  contemporary  Hungarian  pianist 
and  composer;  his  compositions  include  twelve  piano 
pieces,  Dodecameron,  in  two  volumes. 

Tottmann,  Karl  Albert,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Zittau,  July  31,  1837;  died 
Leipzig-Gohlis,  Feb.  26,  1917;  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  played  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra, 
and  conducted  at  the  Old  Theatre  there.  His  writings 
include  Critical  Repertory  of  the  Violin  and  Viola 
Literature  and  A  Little  Book  of  the  Violin. 

Touch  is  a  term  applied  to  the  resistance  of  the  keys 
in  a  keyboard  instrument ;  therefore  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  adjectives  referring  to  the  weight  required 
to  make  the  key  effective,  i.e.,  to  produce  sound,  and 
the  distance  which  the  key  travels  in  reaching  the  point 
of  greatest  depression.  Thus  the  "touch"  of  an  instru- 
ment is  spoken  of  as  heavy  or  light.  "Touch"  is  also 
used  to  describe  the  method  of  a  performer  in  attack- 
ing the  keys  of  the  piano;  its  use  in  connection  with 
organ  playing  is  erroneous,  since  it  has  no  effect  on 
tone  volume  or  quality. 

Touche,  Firmin,  French  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Avignon,  July  25,  1875 ;  solo  violinist  of  the  Colonne 
Concerts  and  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and  taught  violin 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Touchemoulin  (Touchmolin,  or  Douomolin),  Jo- 
seph, French  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Chalons 
about  1727;  died  Ratisbon,  Oct.  25,  1801;  pupil  of 
Tartini,  and  went  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis.  His  works  include  chamber  music, 
harpsichord  concertos,  church  music  and  operas. 

Toujours  (Fr.),  always;  same  as  Sempre. 

Toulmouche,  Frederic  Michel*  French  composer 
and  theatre  director;  born  Nantes,  Aug.  3,  1850;  died 
Paris,  Feb.  20,  1909 ;  pupil  of  Victor  Masse ;  his  com- 
positions include  operas  comiques,  operettas  and  ballets. 

Toulou,  Jean  Louis,  French  flutist, -flute  maker  and 
composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1786;  died  at  Nantes  in 
1865  *  pupil  of  Wunderlich,  and  renowned  as  one  of  the 
finest  players  of  his  time.  In  later  years  he  achieved 
fame  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  old-style  flute.  His 
compositions  include  a  number  of  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ment, among  them  being  five  flute  concertos. 

T'oungsye,  a  Corean  vertical  bamboo  flute  with  fin- 
ger holes. 


TOUNTOUNA— T.OVEY 


Tountouna,  a  Basque  drum  that  is  long  and  has 
snares. 

Tourbie,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Jan.  30,  1867;  his  compositions  include  more  than 
three  hundred  works :  singspiels,  choruses,  humorous 
pieces,  piano  music,  violin  music  and  many  arrange- 
ments. 

Tourdion,  Tordion.  The  names  sometimes  given  in 
France  to  the  Nachtanz. 

Toure,  Loure,  see  Ture,  Lure. 

Tourjee,  Eben,  American  teacher,  born  Warwick, 
R.  L,  June  i,  1834;  died  Boston,  Apr.  12,  1891; 
founder  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Boston.  As  a  musician  he  was  chiefly  self-taught, 
and  at  seventeen  opened  a  music  store  and  taught  classes 
in  music  at  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  then  became  an 
organist  at  Newport,  founded  a  Musical  Institute  in 
East  Greenwich,  and  then  went  to  Europe  where  he 
studied  the  conservatory  system,  and  took  lessons  from 
August  Haupt.  Following  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  founded  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and,  in  1867,  the  New  England  Conservator}' 
of  Music,  which  has  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  He  created  the  class  system  of  musical  edu- 
cation in  America. 

Tournemire,  Charles  Arnould,  French  organist  and 
composer,  born  Bordeaux,  Jan.  22,  1870;  pupil  of  Cesar 
Franck  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  won  the  first  prize 
for  organ  in  1891,  afterwards  studying  with  Vincent 
d'Indy,  and  becoming  the  successor  to  Cesar  Franck  as 
organist  of  Sainte  Clothilde,  Paris,  in  1898.  His  com- 
positions incude  chamber  music,  a  symphony,  songs, 
works  for  piano  and  for  organ,  and  his  well-known 
Song  of  the  Siren  for  chorus,  soli  and  orchestra. 

Tournier,  Marcel,  French  harpist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  June  5,  1879;  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory where  he  won  first  prize  for  harp  in  1899, 
and  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1909;  in  1912  he  succeeded 
Hasselmans  as  harp  professor  there.  His  compositions 
comprise  harp  music. 

Tourret,  Andre,  French  violinist,  born  Amiens,  Feb. 
10,  1882.  He  studied  with  Mohr  and  Goudray  at  the 
ficole  Nationale  de  Musique  in  Amiens,  and  with 
Hayot,  Brun,  Lefort  and  Schwartz  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  played  in  the  Colonne  orchestra  and  at 
the  Concerts  du  Conservatory.  He  was  second  violin 
in  the  Quatuor  Capet,  and  in  1913  went  to  New  York. 
He  is  especially  noted  as  an  ensemble  player,  and  has 
toured  in  Belgium,  Germany,  England  and  the  United 
States. 

Tours,  Barthelemy,  Dutch  organist  and  conductor, 
born  Rotterdam,  Aug.  10,  1797;  died  in  March,^  1864; 
associate  founder  of  the  musical  society  Eruditio  mu- 
sica;  organist  at  the  Nieuwkerk  and  Laurentius 
churches. 

Tours,  Berthold,  Dutch  violinist,  composer  and  mu- 
sical editor,  born  Rptterdam,  Dec.  17,  1838;  died  Lon- 


don, Mar.  n,  1897;  studied  with  his  father,  Barthelemy 
Tours,  with  Verhulst,  and  at  the  Brussels  and  Leipzig 
Conservatories;  accompanied  Prince  Galitzin  to  Rus- 
sia, and  then  went  to  London  in  1861,  where  he  taught, 
composed  and  played  the  violin  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  He  then  became  organist  at  the  Swiss  Church, 
Holborn,  and  editor  and  musical  advisor  to  the  music 
publisher,  Novello,  in  which  capacity  he  arranged  im- 
portant works  from  the  orchestral  scores,  such  as  Bee- 
thoven's Mass  in  C,  Schubert's  Elijah,  etc.  His  works 
include  church  music,  piano  music,  and  a  Primer  of  the 
Violin. 

Tours,  Frank  E.,  English  composer  and  conductor, 
born  London,  Sept.  I,  1877;  son  of  Berthold  T.,  studied 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford, 
Sir  W*  A.  Parratt  and  Sir  F.  Bridge,  and  became 
well  known  after  1897,  as  a  conductor  of  London  light 
opera  companies.  His  works  include  a  comic  opera, 
Melnotte,  1901 ;  and  numerous  other  light  operas  in 
collaboration,  as  well  as  some  songs  which  attained 
considerable  popularity,  among  them  Mother  o*  Mine. 
Tours,  Jacques,  Dutch  organist  and  composer,  born 
Rotterdam,  1759;  died  there,  Mar.  11,  1811;  his  com- 
positions include  church  music,  a  symphony  and  piano 
concerto. 

Tourte  (Le  Pere),  i8th  century  French  bow  maker. 
He  was  the  father  of  Franqois  and  Xavier  Tourte, 
worked  at  Paris  about  1760,  and  is  reputed  to  have 
changed  the  rack  for  adjusting  the  hair  by  the  addition 
of  the  screw  and  nut. 

Tourte,  Frangois,  French  violin  bowmaker,  born  at 
Paris,  in  1747;  died  there  in  Apr.,  1835.  Both  his 
father  and  elder  brother  were  also  bowmakers;  his 
father  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  screw  and 
nut  for  the  adjusting  of  the  hair.  The  two  brothers 
started  in  business  together,  Frangois  making  the  sticks 
and  Xavier  the  fittings,  but  they  soon  disagreed  and 
each  set  up  for  himself.  Francois  found  bowmaking 
in  a  crude  state,  and  may  be  credited  with  the  per- 
fecting of  the  modern  bow. 

Tourte,  Xavier  (called  1'Aine),  late  i8th  century 
French  bowmaker,  brother  of  Frangois  Tourte,  He 
worked  at  Paris  about  1780,  and  created  a  great  num- 
ber of  bows,  some  of  which  are  of  superlative  quality. 
Tovey,  Donald  Francis,  English  pianist,  composer 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Eton,  July  17,  1875.  He 
studied  the  piano  with  Sophie  Weisse,  and  later  with 
Deppe;  he  also  took  courses  with  Parratt,  Higgs  and 
Parry,  and  from  about  1900  he  became  known  through 
concerts  of  his  own  compositions.  He  directed  the 
Chelsea  Concerts  of  chamber  music  from  1906-1912, 
and  also  took  part  in  the  musical  events  of  the  Classi- 
cal Concert  Society.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  Reid 
Professor  of  Music  at  Edinburgh  University,  a  posi- 
tion he  still  holds,  and  one  which  he  has  conducted 
with  great  dignity  and  broad  musical  vision.  In  1916 
he  organized  an  orchestra  at  the  university  of  students 
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and  professionals,  which  the  next  year  became  the  Reid 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera.  The  Guide  of  Dionysus,  music  to  Maeterlinck's 
Agfavaine  et  Selysette,  a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto, 
a  suite  for  wind,  a  National  March  for  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  a  'cello  sonata  as  well  as  other  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs.  He  has  written  a  six- 
volume  series  of  orchestral  interpretations  of  great 
value,  Essays  in  Musical  Amlysis,  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  also  Analysis  of  Beethoven 
Sonatas,  and  has  edited  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue. 

Tower  drums.  A  pair  of  kettledrums  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Handel 
borrowed  them  frequently  for  his  oratorio  perform- 
ances, and  they  were  also  often  used  for  important 
musical  events  in  London.  According  to  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  they  were  taken  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in 
1709  by  Maryborough. 

Towers,  John,  English  organist,  vocal  teacher  and 
musicologist,  born  Salford,  Feb.  18,  1836;  died  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1922;  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  with  Pinsuti,  Regaldi,  Jewson  and 
Lucas,  then  in  Berlin  with  Kullak  and  Marx,  becom- 
ing organist,  choirmaster  and  choral  conductor  in  vari- 
ous towns,  and  achieving  a  notable  success  with  the 
Rochdale  Orpheus  Glee  Societies.  He  went  to  the 
United  States  in  1890  and  became  organist  and  teacher 
in  Indianapolis,  Utica  and  New  York,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  vocal  school ;  later  teaching  in  St.  Louis.  His 
writings  include  a  work  which  occupied  him  daily  for 
sixteen  years,  a  Dictionary-Catalogue  of  Upwards  of 
28,000  Operas  and  Operettas  which  have  been  per- 
-formed  on  the  Public  Stage  from  the  Earliept  Times 
to  the  Present  (1905)  ;  also  a  chronological  list  of  Bee- 
thoven's works. 

Towner,  Daniel  Brink,  American  hymn  composer 
and  music  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Romo, 
Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1850;  studied  with  various  teachers;  be- 
came music  conductor,  for  Dwight  L.  Moody  during 
his  evangelical  meetings,  and  taught  music  at  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  Chicago.  His  compositions  include  nu- 
merous gospel  hymns,  secular  songs,  song  books  and 
theoretical  works. 

Towner,  Edwin  Earl,  American  conductor,  born  La- 
tah,  Wash.,  Mar.  3,  1890;  pupil  of  Chadwick;  became 
conductor  of  the  Fresno,  CaL,  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Town  Hall,  The,  New  York,  American  recital  hall, 
located  at  New  York  City.  It  was  founded  in  1921 
by  the  League  for  Political  Education,  who  in  1938 
changed  their  name  to  the  Town  Hall,  Inc.  The  loca- 
tion, on  West  43rd  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Avenues,  puts  it  in  the  center  of  the  theatrical  district, 
and  makes  it  particularly  suitable  for  recital  purposes. 
The  seating  capacity  is  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight;  it  is  used  extensively  both  in  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  for  musical  events,  and  in  that 
field  is  only  less  important  than  the  larger  and  older 
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Carnegie  Hall,  However  music  is  not  its  only,  or  in 
some  ways  its  main,  purpose,  the  group  which  founded 
it  intending  it  primarily  as  a  forum  for  political  and 
economic  debate  and  study,  daily  lectures  being  given 
on  kindred  subjects.  The  upper  floors  of  the  building 
are  occupied  by  the  Town  Hall  Club,  the  Economics 
Club  and  the  Civic  Forum.  Among  the  long  list  of 
prominent  musical  artists  who  have  appeared  there 
are  Ignace  Paderewski,  Serge  Rachmaninoff,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Josef  Hofmann,  Walter 
Damrosch,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Pablo  Casals,  Myra 
Hess,  Paul  Robeson,  Roland  Hayes,  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
John  Charles  Thomas,  Ruth  Slenczynski,  Lotte  Leh- 
mann,  Sigrid  Onegin,  Albert  Spaulding,  La  Argentina, 
Elisabeth  Rethberg,  Gladys  Swarthout  and  Harold 
Bauer. 

Townsend,  Mansfield  (real  name  Marie  Townsend 
Allen),  i  gth  century  composer;  her  compositions  in- 
clude quartets,  duets,  songs  and  one  opera,  Hawaii. 

Townsend,  William,  Scottish  pianist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Edinburgh,  Nov.  26,  1847;  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  and  then  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  pi- 
anist. His  writings  include  technical  books  on  the 
piano,  including  The  Pianoforte. 

Toy,  Ernest,  contemporary  Australian  violinist  and 
violin  teacher,  born  in  Australia.  He  went  to  the 
United  States  in  1920. 

Toy  Symphony,  a  work  written  in  1788  by  Josef 
Haydn  for  two  violins,  double  bass  and  six  toy  instru- 
ments: comprising  a  cuckoo  pipe  playing  C  and  Gf  a 
quail-call  in  F,  a  trumpet  and  drum  in  G,  a  whistle  and 
a  triangle.  The  idea  has  since  been  imitated  by  other 
composers. 

Toyama,  Michigo,  contemporary  Japanese  woman 
composer;  her  works  include  the  Voice  of  Yamato, 
a  composition  which  was  performed  by  a  soprano, 
two  flutists,  a  clarinetist,  a  bassoonist  and  a  violoncellist 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  June,  1937. 

Toye,  Geoffrey,  English  conductor,  born  Feb.  17, 
1889;  brother  of  John  Toye;  studied  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  became  a  conductor  at  various  London 
theatres,  and  in  1914  had  the  honour  of  conducting 
the  first  performance  of  Vaughn  William's  London 
Symphony.  After  the  World  War,  in  which  he  reached 
the  rank  of  major,  he  conducted  the  Beecham  Opera 
Company,  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society,  and  for 
two  London  seasons,  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  repertoire 
of  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company. 

Tozer,  John  Ferris,  English  composer,  born  at 
Exeter  in  1857;  his  compositions  include  cantatas, 
church  music,  songs  and  a  collection  of  fifty  Sailor 
Songs  or  Chanties. 

Tozzetti,,  Giovanni,  see  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Giovanni. 

Tozzi,  Antonio,  Italian  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Bologna  in  1736;  died  there  after  1812; 
his  works  include  operas  and  an  oratorio. 


TP.— TRANSCRIPTION 


Tp.,  abbreviation  for  timpani. 

Tr.,  abbreviation  for  trill;  also  for  trumpet. 

Trabaci,  Giovanni  Maria,  early  i;th  century  Italian 
composer  and  organist ;  his  compositions  include  masses, 
psalms,  motets  and  madrigals,  also  two  books  of  organ 
music. 

Tracker.  A  thin  strip  of  wood  by  which  a  pulling 
motion  is  transmitted  from  one  point  to  another  in  the 
action  of  an  organ  in  organ  making. 

Tracy,  George  Lowell,  American  composer  and 
music  teacher,  born  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1855;  pupil 
of  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt,  G.  Frederick  Suck  and  L.  R. 
Goering;  worked  in  London  for  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
arranging  and  orchestrating  his  operas,  and  became  a 
teacher  at  an  institution  in  Wrentham,  Mass.  His  com- 
positions include  light  operas  and  songs. 

Tracy,  James  Madison,  American  organist,  pianist, 
composer,  writer  on  music  and  teacher,  born  Bath, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  27,  1839;  he  studied  with  Franz  Liszt  and 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  appeared  frequently  in 
lectures  on  music  and  concerts,  and  taught  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  His  works  include  technical 
studies,  articles  on  music,  and  two  musical  novels, 
George  Monroe  and  Manton  Lee. 

Trade  Musical  Periodicals,  see  Periodicals,  Musical. 

Traduzione  (It.),  arrangement. 

Traesko  Fiol  ("shoe-fiddle"),  a  rustic  Swedish  fid- 
dle with  four  strings. 

Traetta  (Trajetta),  Filippo,  son  of  Tomasso 
Traetta,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Venice,  Jan.  8,  1777;  died  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  9,  1854;  studied  at  Venice  with  Fenaroli  and 
Perillo,  and  at  Naples  with  Piccinni,  and  after  being 
cast  into  prison  for  six  months  as  a  soldier  in  the 
patriotic  ranks,  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  set- 
tled in  1799.  Later  he  managed  a  travelling  theatrical 
troupe,  lived  in  Virginia,  and  founded  the  American 
Conservatory  at  Philadelphia  in  1823.  One  of  his 
pupils  was  U.  S.  Hill.  His  works  included  Washing- 
ton's Dead  March,  an  opera,  The  Venetian  Maskers, 
oratorios,  cantatas,  quartets,  trios,  duets,  and  songs,  also 
Vocal  exercises,  Rudiments  of  the  Art  of  Singing,  and 
An  Introduction  to  the  Art  and  Science  of  Music,  1828. 

Traetta,  Tommaso  Michele  Francesco  Saverio, 
Italian  dramatic  composer,  born  Bitonto,  Terra  di  Bari, 
Mar.  30,  1727;  died  Venice,  Apr.  6,  1779;  pupil  of 
Durante  at  the  Conservatory  di  Loreto,  Naples;  pro- 
duced his  first  opera  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  in  1751, 
and  wrote  nineteen  more  operas  in  the  next  ten  years. 
He  then  became  music  master  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
received  a  life  pension  from  the  King  of  Spain,  became 
director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Venice,  and  court  com- 
poser to  Catherine  II  at  St.  Petersburg;  produced  an 
opera  at  London  in  1776,  and  then  returned  to  Italy. 
His  compositions  include  forty-two  operas,  an  oratorio, 
masses,  other  church  music,  choral  works  and  orchestral 
music. 


Trager,  Ernst,  German  violinist,  concertmaster"  and 
composer,  born  Helbra,  Sept.  8,  1882;  his  works  include 
a  violin  method. 

Tragic  Overture,  an  orchestral  work  by  Johannes 
Brahms ;  composed  in  1880  and  performer  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Fourth  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Vienna 
during  the  same  year.  Rather  than  a  program  piece, 
this  overture  is  a  musical  characterization  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  tragedy  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and  Lessing; 
as  Riemann  puts  it :  "It  mirrors  the  grandeur,  the  lofti- 
ness, the  deep  earnestness,  of  tragic  character;  calami- 
ties, which  an  inexorable  fate  has  imposed  on  him, 
leave  the  hero  guilty;  the  tragic  downfall  atones  for 
the  guilt."  Dr.  Dieters  says :  "Those  who  remain  mu- 
sically unconvinced  by  the  unsurpassably  powerful 
theme,  would  not  be  assisted  by  a  particular  suggestion." 

Tragner,  Heinrich  Richard,  German  composer  and 
choirmaster,  born  Chemnitz,  May  24,  1872;  pupil  of 
Mayerhoff;  choirmaster  at  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Chemnitz  and  director  of  the  Singing  Society  in  that 
city.  His  compositions  include  an  oboe  concerto,  songs, 
organ  and  choral  works. 

Trago  y  Arana,  Jose,  Spanish  pianist,  born  Madrid, 
Sept.  25,  1856;  died  Jan.  3,  1934;  studied  with  Eduardo 
Compto  at  the  Royal  Conservatorio  de  Musica,  Madrid, 
where  he  won  first  prize  for  piano  playing  when  four- 
teen; later  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
in  1880  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  at  the  Salle  Pleyel, 
Paris.  He  then  became  a  piano  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Conservatorio  de  Musica,  Madrid,  and  seldom  appeared 
in  public  recitals,  preferring  the  life  of  a  teacher  to 
that  of  a  virtuoso. 

Train,  Adelaine,  igth  century  American  composer; 
her  compositions  consisted  mostly  of  songs. 

Traine  (Fr.),  slurred. 

Trait  (Fr.),  a  run,  passage  or  sequence. 

Traite  (Fr.),  treatise ;  in  music,  a  book  on  the  theory 
or  practice  of  the  art. 

Trajetta,  Filippo,  see  Traetta,  Filippo. 

Tramonti,  Enrico,  Italian  harpist  and  teacher,  born 
Palermo,  Oct.  7,  1876.  He  was  intended  for  a  civil 
engineer,  but  studied  the  harp  with  Vitrano,  Lebano 
and  Godefroid,  making  his  debut  at  Palermo  in  1894, 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Margherita.  He  gave  a  com- 
mand performance  before  Queen  Victoria  during  his 
first  English  tour  in  1898;  then  toured  Europe,  taught 
harp  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  and  was  harpist  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Tramontini,  Vittoria,  see  Tesi-Tramontini,  Vittoria. 

Trampeli,  Johann  Paul,  late  i8th  and  early  igth 
century  German  organ  builder  of  Klingenthal ;  with  his 
sons,  Johann  Gottlieb  (died  Mar.  21,  1812),  Christian 
Wilhelm,  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  he  founded  his 
firm  in  Ardorf ,  Saxony. 

Tranquillo  (It.),  tranquil;  quiet. 

Transcription,  an  arrangement  of  a  composition  for 
a  voice  or  an  instrument  other  than  the  one  for  which 
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it  was  originally  written.  In  this  sense,  a  transcrip- 
tion may  be  identical  with  a  paraphrase  or  fantasia. 
Franz  Liszt,  who  made  many  transcriptions  (para- 
phrases), wrote  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Count  Zichy, 
Aug.,  1880:  "The  transcription,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
made  known  through  my  efforts,"  The  earliest  tran- 
scriptions were  arrangements  of  contemporary^  com- 
posers' violin  concerti  for  organ  made  by  J.  G.  Walther 
and  J.  S.  Bach,  also  the  transcriptions  of  i8th  century 
operas  for  the  use  of  orchestras  or  bands. 

Transition,  a  modulation;  a  shift  from  one  key  to 
another  that  is  not  related  to  the  original. 

Translateur,  Siegfried,  German  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  music  publisher,  born  Karlsruhe,  June  19,  1875 ; 
studied  music  in  Breslau,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig;  his 
compositions  include  over  two  hundred  light  works, 
among  them  popular  waltzes  and  marches. 

Transpose,  to  change  the  key  of  a  composition  to 
one  higher  or  lower. 

Transposing  Instruments,  instruments  for  which 
the  natural  scale  is  always  written  in  C  major,  the 
sounds  not  corresponding  with  the  written  notes.  Sev- 
eral orchestral  instruments,  such  as  the  clarinet,  English 
horn,  French  horn  and  trumpet,  are  in  this  class. 

Transposing  Keyboard,  a  keyboard  for  a  piano  or 
organ  which  can  be  shifted  so  that  music  can  be  trans- 
posed either  higher  or  lower.  It  has  been  used  on 
organs  since  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and 
was  first  introduced,  for  use  on  a  square  piano,  in  1801. 
Transposition,  the  process  of  changing  a  musical 
composition  from  one  key  to  another.  In  orchestral 
scores  and  parts,  the  various  transposing  instruments, 
such  as  the  clarinet,  English  horn,  French  horn,  and 
trumpets,  have  their  parts  transposed  both  on  the  scores 
and  the  parts  themselves. 

Trantow,  Herbert,  German  ballet  conductor,  music 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Sept.  19,  1903 ; 
his  compositions  include  an  opera,  film  music,  cantatas, 
orchestral  works,  choruses,  songs,  chamber  music  and 
piano  music. 

Trantow,  Otto,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Sept.  19,  1903;  his  works  include  chamber 
music  and  piano  sonatinas. 

Trapassi,  Pietro  Antonio,  see  Metastasio,  Pietro 
Antonio  Domenico  Bonaventura. 

Trapezoid  Fiddle  (box  fiddle),  an  unimportant  in- 
vention of  Savard.  It  was  a  violin  with  all  curves 
eliminated,  on  the  theory  that  the  curves  killed  the 
vibrations.  It  was  once  advocated  by  the  French 
Academy. 

Trapp,  Jakob,  German  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Erlbach,  June  23,  1895 ;  directed  his  own  music  school 
in  Munich. 

Trapp,  Max,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Nov.  i,  1887;  studied  there  with  Paul  Juon 
for  composition,  and  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  for  piano; 
then  became  a  piano  teacher  and  conductor  at  the  Benda 
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Academy,  Berlin.    His  compositions  include  a  Sinfonia 
Giocosa,  chamber  music,  orchestral  works,  a  'cello  so- 
nata, piano  music  and  songs. 
Trascrizione  (It.)»  transcription. 
Trasportato  (It.),  transposed. 
Trasuntino,  Vito,  i;th  century  Italian  harpsichord 
maker     He  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  in  1606  made 
an  enharmonic,  or  quarter-tone  archicembalo,  or  large 
harpsichord  for  Camillo  Gonzaga,  Conte  di  Novellara, 
which  is  now  in  the  Liceo  Communale  at  Bologna. 
The  instrument  was  the  invention  of  Don  Nicola  Vicen- 
tino,  who  attempted  to  restore  Greek  music  to^its  three 
genera,  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enharmonic. 
Trattenuto  (It.),  held  back;  retarded. 
Traubel,  Helen,  contemporary  American  soprano, 
born  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  pupil  of  Madame  Vetter  Karst; 
made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Rudolph  Ganz  in  1925,  and  has  since 
appeared  in  a  similar  capacity  with  most  of  the  leading 
American  orchestras,  as  well  as  appearing  in  radio  and 
concert  work.    In  1937  she  created  the  soprano  role  in 
Walter  Damrosch's  opera,  The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try, at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 

Traubman,    Sophie,    American    opera  singer   and 
teacher,  born  New  York  City,  May  12,  1867;  studied 
with   Pauline   Viardot-Garcia  and  Mathilde  Marchesi 
and  coached  with  Cosima  Wagner.  Her  debut  took  place 
at  a  concert  in  New  York  when  she  was  eighteen,  and 
after  singing  with  the  National  Opera  Company,  ap- 
peared at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
for  three  seasons,  beginning  in  1887,  and  taking  part 
in  several  of  the  Wagnerian  premieres  at  that  house. 
In  later  life  she  became  a  singing  teacher. 
Trauermarsch  (Ger.),  funeral  march. 
Traurig  (Ger.) ,  mournful ;  sad. 
Trautermann,  Gustav,  German  choral  director,  born 
Lengefeld,  Mar.  I,  1838;  died  Wernigerode,  Jan.  28, 
1891, 

Trautmann,  Gustav,  German  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Brieg,  Silesia,  Oct.  7,  1866;  died  Giessen,  Aug. 
13,  1926;  studied  in  Breslau  and  Frankfort-on-Main; 
music  director  at  the  Giessen  University  in  1896. 
Trautmann,  Marie,  see  Jaell-Trautmann,  Marie. 
Trautner,    Friedrich    Wilhelm    Lorenz,    German 
composer,  cantor,  organist,  vocal  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Buch  am  Forst,  May  19,  1855 ;  died  Augsburg, 
Feb.  19,  1932 ;  his  works  include  cantatas,  motets,  organ 
music  and  compositions  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Trautner,  Walter,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Dobeln,  June  30,  1903 ;  his  compositions  include 
an  opera,  children's  music,  two  symphonies,  an  over- 
ture, small  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  a  'cello 
concerto,  piano  music,  organ  music  and  a  cantata. 

Trauttenf  els,  Paul,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna 
in  1849;  Ms  works  include  operas,  singspiels,  choruses, 
songs  and  piano  music. 
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Trautwein,  Friedrich,  German  lecturer  and  inven- 
tor, born  Wurzburg,  Aug.  11,  1888;  lectured  on  musi- 
cal acoustics  and  invented  the  electrical  instrument 
"Trautonium." 

Trautwein,  Traugott,  German  music  publisher; 
founded,  in  1820,  the  music  publishing  business, 
'Trautwein'sche  Bach-  und  Musikalien-Handlung,"  at 
Berlin.  This  was  transferred  in  1840  to  J.  Guttentag, 
and  in  1858  to  Martin  Bohn;  later,  in  1902,  being  con- 
solidated with  A.  Heinrichshofen  of  Magdeburg. 

Travaglia,  Silvio,  Italian  artist  and  composer,  born 
at  Padova  in  1880;  his  compositions  include  an  opera, 
orchestral  suites,  a  symphonic  poem,  hymns  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Travellers'  Violin,  another  name  for  the  folding 
violin. 

Travenet,  Mme.  de,  i8th  century  French  composer, 
distinguished  herself  as  a  writer  of  romances  and  chan- 
sons with  accompaniments  for  piano  or  harp. 

Travenol,  Louis,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Paris  about  1698;  died  there  about  1783.  He 
played  at  the  Paris  Opera,  and  his  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition got  him  into  trouble  with  his  colleagues  and  with 
Voltaire,  who  had  him  thrown  into  prison.  His  com- 
positions include  several  violin  sonatas. 

Travers,  John,  English  composer  of  church  music 
and  organist;  born  about  1703;  died  in  June,  1758;  his 
compositions  include  much  church  music,  but  he  is  best 
known  by  his  canzonets,  which  were  long  popular. 

Travers,  Patricia,  American  violinist,  born  in  1929. 
On  May  22,  1938,  she  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Ford  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  John  Bar- 
birolli. 

Traversa,  Gioachino,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer ;  studied  with  Pugnani,  was  first  violinist 
for  Count  Carignan,  and  played  in  the  Concert  Spirituel 
in  1770,  His  compositions  include  six  sonatas  for  solo 
violin  with  bass,  and  a  violin  concerto  'with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  in  addition  to  chamber  music  'for  two 
violins. 

Traversari,  Pedro  P,,  contemporary  Ecuadorian 
composer. 

Traversi,  Antonio,  Italian  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, bom  Cave,  Rome,  Oct.  I,  1892 ;  died  Rome,  July 
23,  1936 ;  his  works  include  symphonic  poems,  an  ora- 
torio and  songs, 

Traversifcre  (Fr.),  Traverso  (It.),  transverse. 
Traviata,  La,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Francesco  Maria  Piave,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  first 
produced  in  Venice  on  Mar.  6,  1853.  The  story  is: 
Violetta  Valery,  orphaned  in  early  childhood,  has  lived 
for  gaiety  and  pleasure ;  her  charm  has  attracted  many 
admirers  including  Alfred  Germont,  who  has  come 
to  love  her.  Because  of  his  sincerity,  she  gives  up  her 
loose  w^ys  of  living,  and  settles  down  with  him  in  a 
country  house  near  Paris  to  enjoy  life  in  quiet  and  hap- 
piness. The  union  is  frowned  upon  by  Alfred's  father 


and  Violetta,  conquering  her  love  for  Alfred,  leaves 
him  for  her  old  haunts  in  Paris.  Finding  her  friendly 
with  the  Baron  Donphol,  and  unaware  of  her  sacrifice 
for  him,  Alfred  scorns  her  before  the  guests.  Vio- 
letta, already  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  goes  to  her 
home ;  Alfred,  informed  of  the  true  facts,  follows  and 
begs  forgiveness  for  his  cruel  accusation,  but  too  late, 
for  though  Violetta's  closing  moments  become  her  hap- 
piest, she  passes  away  as  Alfred  declares  that  his  love 
for  her  is  true. 
Tre  (It.),  three. 

Trebelli,  Zelia  (stage  name  of  Zelia  Gilbert), 
French  dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  born  Paris,  1838 ;  died 
fitretat,  Aug.  18,  1892.  She  studied  with  Wartel,  and 
made  her  debut  in  Madrid  in  1859  as  Rosina  in  The 
Barber  of  Seville.  Her  success  was  most  emphatic, 
and  she  then  appeared  in  London,  where  she  was  a 
great  favorite,  and  Germany.  She  made  two  tours  of 
the  United  States  in  1878  and  1884.  She  had  a  voice 
of  great  purity  and  power,  great  dramatic  force,  and 
held  in  high  esteem  of  her  public  until  her  death. 

Trebinsky,  Arkady,  contemporary  Austrian  com- 
poser and  pianist ;  his  works  include  12  Preludes  which 
show  the  influence  of  Scriabin. 

Treble,  same  as  soprano;  (i)  the  highest  part  in 
vocal  music  for  mixed  or  female  voices;  (2)  the  first 
violin  in  a  quartet;  (3)  the  flute,  oboe  and  clarinet  in 
the  orchestra;  (4)  the  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the 
staff. 

Treble  clef,  the  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the  staff. 
Trecate,  Luigi  Ferrari,  see  Ferrari-Trecate,  LuigL 
Tre  corde  (It.),  a  direction  in  piano  music'  signify- 
ing the  release  of  the  una-corda  pedal. 

Tree,  Ann  Maria,  English  operatic  mezzo-soprano, 
born  London,  Aug.,  1801  or  1802 ;  died  there,  Feb.  17, 
1862 ;  appeared  at  Bath  in  1818  as  Polly  in  The  Beg- 
gar's  Opera,  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
1819,  as  Rosina  in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  became  a 
popular  performer. 

Tree,  Charles,  English  baritone,  lecturer  and  writer 
on  vocal  music,  born  Exmouth,  Aug.  22,  1868;  a  well- 
known  choral  singer,  his  repertoire  including  eighty 
oratorios;  specializes  in  folk  songs. 

Trefeu  (de  Treval),  Etfenne,  French  librettist, 
born  Saint-L6,  Sept.  25,  1821 ;  died  Paris,  June,  1903 ; 
his  writings  include  some  of  the  librettos  for  Offen- 
bach's operas. 

Trsff,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  violinist,  singing 
teacher,  singer,  choral  director  and  composer,  born 
Dortmund,  Oct  31,  1869;  his  works  include  an  orches- 
tral serenade,  overtures,  music  for  piano  and  for  violin. 
Trefeer,  Heinz,  German  composer,  born  Stuttgart, 
Apr,  4,  1913;  his  compositions  include  ballets,  cham- 
ber and  piano  music  and  ballads. 

Tregian,  Francis,  English  copyist,  born  at  London 
in  1574;  either  Tregian  or  his  sister  wrote  out  the 
Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book. 
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Tregler,  Eduard,  Czech  composer,  organist,  pianist, 
teacher  and  choral  conductor,  born  at  Latin,  Bohemia, 
in  1868 ;  died  Brunn,  Aug.  6,  1932 ;  studied  in  Prague ; 
court  organist  in  Dresden,  1898-1901 ;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  organ  and  choral  works. 

Tregner,  Emile,  French  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov. 
14,  1870;  his  works  include  operas,  a  symphonic  poem, 
chamber  music,  a  piano  sonata  and  songs. 

Treharne,  Bryceson,  Welsh  composer,  born  at  Mer- 
thyr  Tydfil,  May  30,  1879;  studied  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  with  Parry,  Stanford,  Davies,  Taylor, 
Pauer  and  Dannreuther ;  then  taught  at  the  University 
of  Wales,  Aberystwith,  and  at  the  University  of  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia.  Later  he  lived  in  Paris,  Milan, 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  Munich,  where  he  was  interned  in 
a  prison  camp  during  the  first  part  of  the  World  War, 
and  wrote  over  two  hundred  songs  while  in  prison. 
He  then  went  to  Boston  and  New  York,  where  his  songs 
attracted  increased  attention.  Besides  his  numerous 
songs,  which  are  full  of  character  and  sincere  in  pur- 
pose, his  works  include  an  opera,  Deirdre,  with  the 
William  Butler  Yeats  text,  also  two  cantatas  for 
women's  voices  and  orchestra. 

Trehde,  Gustav,  German  composer,  born  at  Fristow, 
near  Neuruppin,  in  1828;  died  at  Deetz,  near  Branden- 
burg, in  1877;  his  compositions  comprise  salon  piano 
works. 

Treheme,  Georgina,  see  Weldon,  Georgina. 

Treibend  (Ger.),  hastening;  same  as  accelerando  or 
stringendo. 

Treiber,  Heinrich,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Eppelheim,  Heidelberg,  Feb.  22,  1899;  his  com- 
positions include  operettas,  symphonic  works  and  songs. 

Treiber,  Wilhelm,  Austrian-German  pianist,  con- 
ductor, director  and  composer,  born  Graz,  Jan.  19, 
1838;  died  Cassel,  Feb.  16,  1889;  pupil  of  his  father; 
director  of  the  Euterpe  Concerts  in  Leipzig,  and  court 
conductor  in  Cassel;  his  compositions  comprise  tech- 
nical piano  studies. 

Treichler,  Karl,  Swiss  singing  teacher,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Zurich,  Nov.  27,  1871 ;  died 
there,  July  13,  1924 ;  his  works  include  orchestral  mu- 
sic, choruses  and  songs. 

Treitschke,  Georg  Friedrich,  German  writer  and  li- 
bretto adapter,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  29,  1776;  died  Vi- 
enna, June  4,  1842 ;  translated  numerous  French  opera 
librettos  into  German,  and  achieved  particular  recogni- 
tion for  successfully  adapting,  where  others  had  failed, 
the  book  of  Beethoven's  opera  Fidelio. 
"    Trem.  abbreviation  for  tremolando  or  tremulant. 
/     Tremais,  de,  i8th  century  French  composer,  pupil  of 
(  Tartini ;  active  in  Paris ;  his  compositions  include  con- 
certos and  other  pieces  for  violin,  also  chamber  music. 

Tremblement  (Fr.),  trill;  tremolo. 

Tremisot,  Edouard,  French  composer,  born  in  1874; 
his  works  include  the  operas,  Pyrame  et  Thisbe 
(Monaco,  1904) ;  L'aureole  (Nice,  1913) ;  L'fyave 
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(Lyon,  1919),  and  Stamboul  (Ghent,  1921);  also  the 
symphonic  poem  Tantale. 

Tremolo,  the  rapid  reiteration  of  a  single  note  or  a 
chord ;  an  important  effect  on  bowed  instruments,  pro- 
duced by  a  rapid  up  and  down  motion  of  the  bow. 
On  keyboard  instruments  it  is  produced  in  various  ways 
indicated  in  the  notation,  usually  by  abbreviation.  On 
drums  it  is  produced  by  rapid  alternate  strokes  of  the 
sticks.  The  term  is  often  used  derisively  of  vocal  tone 
which  is  uncertain  in  pitch.  The  tremolo  is  also  a 
mechanical  device  in  the  organ  for  producing  a  flutter- 
ing tone  by  a  rapidly  varying  wind  pressure. 

Tremoloso  (It.),  tremulously. 

Tremulant  (Fr.  tremblant;  It.  tremolante),  a  me- 
chanical device  used  in  the  organ  which  gives  the  same 
effect  as  the  tremolo  in  singing. 

Trenchmore,  an  old  English  country  dance  in  6-8 
time. 

Trend,  John  Brande,  English  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Southampton,  Dec.  17,  1887;  studied  at 
Charterhouse  and  Cambridge;  his  writings  include 
books  on  Spanish  music  and  musicians,  among  them 
The  Music  of  Spanish  History,  published  in  1926; 
also  articles  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  music. 

Trendelenburg,  Wilhelm,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Rostock,  July  16,  1877;  his  works  in- 
clude a  method  for  playing  string  instruments. 

Trenkler,  August,  German  military  band  leader  and 
march  composer,  born  at  Loschwitz  in  1836;  died  Dres- 
den, Aug.  i,  1910. 

Trenkner,  Werner,  German  music  director,  theatre 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Calbe,  Apr.  30,  1902; 
his  compositions  include  two  symphonies,  a  sinf  onietta, 
orchestral  variations,  violin  concerto,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs,  some  with  orchestra. 

Trenkner,  Wilhelm,  German  cathedral  organist, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Calbe,  Jan.  13, 
1874;  his  works  include  piano  music,  organ  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Trent  Codices,  six  collections  o£  polyphonic  vocal 
works  by  I5th  century  composers.  The  collections  were 
discovered  by  Fr.  X.  Haberl  in  1885 -at  the  library  of 
the  cathedral  choir  in  Trent.  The  composers  repre- 
sented include  M.  Andreas,  De  Anglia,  J.  Bassere, 
Binchois,  Bourgois,  Jo.  Brasart,  Busnois,  Caron,  L. 
Compere,  Dufay,  Dunstable,  Faugues,  H.  Isaac,  Leonel 
Power,  Okeghem,  and  Tressorier ;  many  works  in  the 
collections  have  been  transcribed  and  published  by 
Guido  Adler  and  Oswald  Koller. 

Trentinaglia,  Erardo,  Italian  orchestral  director  and 
composer,  born  Venice,  Apr.  i,  1889;  his  compositions 
include  operas,  an  orchestral  suite,  violin  sonatas  and 
songs. 

Trentini,  Emma,  contemporary  Italian  coloratura  so- 
prano; appeared  with  success  in  soubrette  roles  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
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Trento,  Vittorio,  Italian  cembalist,  director  and  com- 
poser; born  at  Venice  in  1761;  died  after  1824. 

Trepard,  £mile,  French  composer,  born  in  1870;  his 
works  include  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  published 
in  1907. 

Tres,  a  Cuban  instrument  having  three  double  strings 
that  is  quite  similar  to  the  mandolin. 

Tresche,  an  old  French  dance  of  which  notice  is  to 
be  found  in  Roman  de  la  Rose  (beginning  of  the  I3th 
century). 

Tresor  des  pianistes  (Eng.,  Pianist's  Treasury).  A 
collection  o£  ancient,  classic  and  modern  piano  music, 
edited  by  Madame  Jean  Louise  Farrenc,  and  published 
in  separate  parts  by  Leduc  of  Paris  from  1861  to  1872. 
Jacques  Farrenc,  her  husband,  wrote  the  biographical 
notices  in  the  volume  until  his  death  in  1865 ;  the  rest 
were  written  by  fidouard  Fetis.  ; 

Tresor  Musical,  an  important  collection  of  the  com- 
positions of  early  Flemish  and  Belgian  composers,  com- 
piled by  Robert  van  Maldeghem  (q.v.)  from  Conti- 
nental libraries  and  monasteries;  it  appeared  in  two 
annual  volumes  from  1865  to  l%93>  one  volume  each 
year  being  devoted  to  religious  music  and  one  to  secu- 
lar works. 

Tresti,  Flaminio,  Italian  composer  and  organist; 
born  at  Lodi  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century;  his 
works  include  masses,  motets,  madrigals,  a  canzonette 
and  vesper  songs. 

Tretbar,  Helen,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century 
American  composer;  achieved  considerable  distinction 
as  a  translator  of  the  texts  of  musical  works ;  her  com- 
positions include  a  number  of  songs. 

Treu,  Daniel  Gottlieb  (called  Fedele  in  Italy), 
German  violinist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  at 
Stuttgart  in  1695;  died  Breslau,  Aug.  7,  1749;  pupil  of 
Vivaldi  and  Bitti;  his  works  include  operas  and  two 
Latin  treatises  on  music. 

Treumann,  Edward  .  Emil,  Austrian  composer, 
pianist,  conductor  and  music  teacher,  born  Vienna, 
Feb.  22,  1875 ;  pupil  of  Julius  Epstein  and  Emil  Sauer ; 
made  his  debut  in  Vienna,  toured  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States  and  Central  America,  and 
taught  in  America  and  'Europe.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs  and  piano  music. 

Treutler,  Paul,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Apr.  18,  1896;  his  works  include  chamber 
orchestra  suites,  chamber  music,  piano  music  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Treville,  Yvonne  de,  American  coloratura  soprano, 
born  Galveston,  Tex?,  Aug.  25,  1881,  of  a  French  father 
and  an  American  mother.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 
American  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1898,  and  then 
went  with  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company.  Follow- 
ing further  study  in  Paris  with  Mme.  Marches!,  she 
made  her  European  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique,^  Paris, 
in  1902,  followed  by  successes  in  leading  continental 
cities,  and  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 
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Trevisan,  Vittorio,  contemporary  Italian  bass  and 
teacher,  born  at  Venice ;  became  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  and  the  Ravinia  Opera. 

Trexler,  Georg,  German  cantor,  organist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Pirna,  Feb.  9,  1903 ;  his  works  in- 
clude masses,  hymns  and  organ  music. 

Trezevant,  Louise  Smithwick,  American  organist, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  23, 
1860;  pupil  of  Frank  Shepard,  Mrs.  Lon  FStts  and 
others ;  teacher  of  harmony  and  normal  training. 

Trezza,  name  of  an  old  dance  form  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  courante  and  gallaird ;  it  is  found  in  the  suites 
of  Kradenthaller,  Biber  and  Schmelzer. 

Triad,  a  chord  composed  of  three  notes.  There 
are  many  types  of  triads  in  common  use,  each  described 
by  qualifying  terms.  The  major  triad  consists  of  a 
root  with  its  major  third  and  perfect  fifth ;  the  minor 
triad  consists  of  a  root  with  its  minor  third  and  perfect 
fifth.  An  augmented  triad  is  made  from  either  of  the 
above  by  augmenting  (that  is,  raising  by  a  half  tone) 
the  fifth,  and  a  diminished  triad  by  raising  the  root 
a  half  tone  or  by  lowering  the  fifth  a  half  tone.  Triads 
take  their  name  from  their  root,  as  a  "C  major  triad," 
"G  major  triad  augmented,"  etc. 

Trial,  Antoine,  French  comedy  tenor,  born  Avignon, 
1736 ;  died  Feb.  5,  1795 ;  brother  of  Jean  Trial ;  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  in  1764,  and  played  comedy-tenor 
parts  for  thirty  years.  Such  parts  are  still  called  by 
his  name  at  the  Opera-Comique.  His  wife,  Marie 
Jeanne  Milon,  was  also  a  singer. 

Trial,  Armand  Emmanuel,  French  composer  and 
accompanist,  born  Paris,  Mar.  I,  1771;  died  Paris, 
Sept.  9,  1803 ;  son  of  Antoine  Trial ;  his  compositions 
include  several  successful  operas. 

Trial,  Jean  Claude,  French  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Avignon,  Dec.  13,  1732;  died  June  23,  1771 ;  pu- 
pil of  Gamier,  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  friend  of 
Rameau;  was  joint  conductor,  with  Berton,  of  the 
Paris  Opera.  His  works  include  operas,  overtures, 
divertissements,  cantatas  and  ariettes. 

Trial  by  Jury,  operetta  in  one  act,  libretto  by  W.  £. 
Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan,  first  pro- 
duced on  Mar.  25,  1875,  a*  ^  Royalty  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. The  story  is:  Angelina  hales  Edwin  into  court 
on  a  breach  of  promise  action ;  Edwin  admits  a  slight 
fickleness  in  an  attempt  to  play  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  jurors.  They  confess  to  some  irregularities  in 
their  youth,  but  declare  that  they  are  now  highly  re- 
spectable and  substantial  citizens.  The  judge  enters  and 
takes  a  great  fancy  to  one  of  Angelina's  bridesmaids 
whom  she  has  with  her.  He  sends  her  a  note  which  she 
kisses  rapturously  and  places  in  her  bosom.  Then  the 
judge  transfers  his  attentions  to  Angelina,  and  in- 
structs the  usher  to  take  the  note  from  the  bridesmaid 
and  give  it  to  the  plaintiff.  The  jurymen  let  the  judge 
know  that  they  consider  him  a  sly  old  rascal;  but  soon 
their  own  tender  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  fair  plain- 
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tiff  become  rather  obvious.  The  opening  speech  is 
made  by  Angelina's  counsel,  and  when  she  takes  the 
witness  stand,  she  is  so  overcome  that  she  falls  sob- 
bing into  the  arms  of  the  foreman  and  weeps  on  the 
judge's  shoulder.  Edwin  appears  and  offers  to  marry 
both  the  plaintiff  and  the  one  to  whom  his  affections 
have  been  transferred.  This  arrangement  is  acceptable 
to  the  judge  but  Angelina's  lawyer  suggests  that  such 
an  act  would  be  in  the  nature  of  bigamy.  The  whole 
problem  is  settled  by  the  judge's  offer  to  marry  An- 
gelina himself,  a  proposition  which  the  plaintiff  accepts 
enthusiastically. 

Triangle  (Ger.  Triangel;  Fr.  triangle;  It.  triangolo), 
an  orchestral  percussion  instrument  consisting  of  a 
steel  rod  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  one  angle 
of  which  is  partly  open.  By  striking  it  with  a  small 
steel  rod  a  clear,  penetrating  tone  is  produced. 

Trias  (Lat),  a  triad. 

Trichord.  A  three-stringed  instrument,  i.e.,  one  hav- 
ing three  strings  in  unison  for  each  tone.  The  lute, 
harpsichord  and  the  modern  piano  are  in  this  category. 

Trichterregal,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  of  the  Regal 
family,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  funnel-shaped 
resonators.  This  stop  was  placed  by  Schnittker  in  the 
organ  at  St.  Jacobi's  Church,  Hamburg. 

Tricinium  (Lat.),  a  short  three-vocied  vocal  compo- 
sition, usually  in  contrapuntal  form. 

Tricklir,  Jean  Balthasar,  French  composer,  violon- 
cellist and  writer  on  music;  born  at  Dijon  about  1745; 
died  Dresden,  Nov.  29,  1813 ;  his  works  include  'cello 
sonatas  and  concertos. 

Triebel,  Bernhard,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Treves,  July  14,  1897 ;  his  works  include  operettas 
and  chamber  music,  also  a  quartet  for  strings  From  the 
Portfolio  of  a  Travelling  Musician,  in  the  form  of  a 
suite  of  seven  pieces. 

Triebensee,  Joseph,  Austrian  oboist  and  composer, 
born  at  Vienna  about  1760;  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger; 
one  of  the  most  famous  performers  of  his  time.  His 
compositions  include  an  oboe  concerto,  a  quintet  for 
piano,  and  wind  instruments,  quintets  for  piano,  oboe 
and  strings,  quartets  for  oboe  and  strings,  music  for 
piano,  oboe  and  guitar,  and  other  chamber  music. 

Triebert,  Charles  Louis,  French  oboist,  composer 
and  wind-instrument  maker,  born  Gravelle-St  Maurice, 
July  18,  1867;  he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
won  the  first  oboe  prize  in  Vogt's  class  in  1829;  as  a 
player  he  had  fine  execution  and  purity  of  tone,  and 
appeared  at  the  Theatre  Italiens  and  the  Societe  des 
Concerts,  later  becoming  oboe  professor  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  was  a  partner  of  his  brother  in 
wind-instrument  making.  His  compositions  comprise 
music  for  his  instrument. 

Triebert,  Frederic,  French  wind-instrument  maker, 
born  about  1813;  died  Paris,  Mar.,  1878;  brother  of 
Charles  Triebert;  he  was  a  partner  of  his  brother  in 
the  manufacture  of  wind-instruments,  and  constructed 


bassoons  after  Boehm's  system.  An  example  of  his 
work  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Triefenbach,  Karl,  German  conservatory  director, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Darmstadt,  Mar.  i,  1875; 
his  compositions  include  orchestral  works,  salon  or- 
chestra pieces,  chamber  music  and  piano  works. 

Triemer,  Johann  Sewald,  German  composer,  violon- 
cellist and  writer  on  music;  born  Weimar  about  1700; 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1761. 

Trienes,  Hermann,  German  conservatory  director, 
choral  conductor,  violinist  and  composer,  born  Duren, 
Nov.  23,  1872;  his  works  include  two  symphonies  and 
five  overtures,  including  one  to  Otello. 

Trienes,  Walter,  German  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Krefeld,  Sept.  23,  1901 ;  his  works 
include  orchestral  music  and  piano  music. 

Triest,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Stettin,  1808;  died  there,  Dec.  23,  1885 ;  his  works 
include  an  orchestral  concerto,  an  orchestral  suite,  Ein 
Sommertag,  also  songs. 

Trieste,  Robert,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser. His  compositions  have  been  played  at  various 
American  festivals,  including  the  Yaddo  Festival  of 
1937- 

Trieste  Quartet,  late  I9th  century  European  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Trieste.  This  quartet  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  over  forty  years ;  the  original  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  Julius  Heller,  first  violin;  Guido 
Echhardt,  second  violin ;  Menotti  Remporat,  viola ;  and 
Artura  Cuccoli,  violoncello. 

Trifonoff,  Porphyrius  Alexeievitch,  Russian  musi- 
cologist, born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1844;  died  Tsarskoie 
Selo,  Aug.  8,  1896.  He  wrote  studies  on  Liszt,  Schu- 
mann, Dargomyshsky,  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Moussorgsky. 

Triggs,  Harold,  see  Brodsky  and  Triggs. 
Trihemitonium  (Greek),  minor  triad. 
Trihoris   (Triori,  Trihoryy  Triory),  an  obsolete 
Breton  dance,  similar  to  the  branle  (q.v.). 

Trill,  a  music  ornament  consisting  of  the  rapid  alter- 
nation of  a  given  tone  with  the  tpne  next  above.  Its 
original  purpose  was,  like  many  other  musical  graces, 
to  give  the  effect  of  sustained  tone  on  instruments 
which  had  no  other  means  of  producing  a  prolonged 
note,  such  as  the  harpsichord.  It  is  usually  indicated 
by  the  abbreviation  tr.;  the  chromatic  alteration  of  its 
upper  tone,  if  any,  is  shown  by  a  small  accidental  above 
the  abbreviation.  The  trill  begins  on  the  given  note 
unless  the  reverse  is  indicated  by  a  grace  note  preced- 
ing the  given  note. 

Trillhaase,  O.,  German  solo  viola  player,  choral  di- 
rector, teacher  and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  10, 
1886;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music  and 
choruses. 

Trillo  (It.),  trill  (q.v.). 
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Trilogy  (Ger.  Trilogie},  a  series  of  three  dramas  or 
oratorios  on  related  themes,  and  intended  to  be  given 
in  succession. 

Trinelli,  Giovanni,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century 
Italian  violin  maker,  who  worked  at  Scandiano  about 
1800.  He  made  instruments  of  splendid  tone. 

Trinity  College  of  Music,  English  music  school,  es- 
tablished at  London  in  1872.  Originally  known  as  the 
Church  Choral  Society  and  College  of  Church  Music, 
its  first  president  was  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley. 
In  1875  the  name  was  changed  to  Trinity  College  of 
Music,  London.  The  School  offers  complete  courses  in 
all  branches  of  theoretical  and  applied  music,  leading  to 
the  awarding  of  diplomas,  which  are  divided  into  Pro- 
fessional Diplomas,  Teachers'  Training  Diploma  (Yorke 
Trotter  Principles),  and  School  Teachers'  Diploma.  A 
number  of  scholarships  are  offered,  of  which  the  "Bam- 
bridge"  is  the  most  valuable,  and  also  University 
Scholarships  for  students  at  Durham  and  London 
Universities.  The  present  president  is  Viscount  Hail- 
sham  of  Hailsham;  the  large  teaching  staff  includes 
such  eminent  pedagogues  as  John  Barbirolli  and  Sir 
Granville  Bantock,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Cor- 
poration. There  is  a  well-equipped  library  of  music 
and  books  on  music. 

Trinklied  (Ger.),  drinking-song. 

Trio,  (i)  a  composition  for  three  instruments  or 
three  voices;  in  the  latter  instance  it  is  frequently 
called  a  terzet.  (2)  The  second  part  or  contrasting 
section  of  an  instrumental  piece.  In  the  minuet  as 
written  by  classical  composers  there  were  often  two 
"trios." 

Trio,  Piano,  a  form  of  chamber  music  in  which  the 
piano  plays  an  important  part,  usually  in  connection  with 
the  violin  and  violoncello.  In  pre-classic  days,  the 
harpsichord  was  associated  with  the  violin  and  viola 
da  gamba  in  the  trio,  the  latter  doubling  the  bass  part, 
but  the  coming  of  the  piano  and  the  'cello,  with  their 
richer  tone  qualities,  made  it  possible  to  give  each 
instrument  an  individually  melodic  part.  Johann  Kuh- 
nau  and  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  both  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  trio,  and  Haydn  composed 
works  in  the  form  which  were  models  for  the  earlier 
trios  of  Mozart,  whose  thirty-five  trios  reveal  ever- 
increasing  skill  in  the  use  of  the  'cello.  Beethoven 
brought  the  form  to  perfection  in  such  works  as 
the  "Archduke"  Trio;  Schubert's  Trio,  Op.  99  is  an- 
other great  work;  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn 
both  conceived  trios  of  great  expressive  beauty, 
and  Brahms,  in  his  three  trios  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  and  also  the  horn  trio,  in  which  the  'cello  may 
replace  the  horn,  enriched  trio  literature  to  the  fullest 
possible  degree.  Out  of  a  long  list  of  composers  who 
have  written  in  this  form,  the  names  of  Dvorak,  Sme- 
tana,  Arensky,  Tschaikowsky,  Saint-Saens,  Franck, 
d'Indy,  Chausson,  Ravel  and  Faure  are  outstanding. 
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Many  English  and  American  composers  have  also  con- 
tributed to  trio  literature. 

Trio  de  la  Cour  de  Belgique,  contemporary  Belgian 
string  trio,  founded  in  1924  at  Brussels.  Smile  Bos- 
quet, piano,  Alfred  Dubois,  violin  and  Maurice  Dam- 
bois,  violoncello  are  the  present  personnel;  Smile 
Chaumont  was  formerly  the  violinist. 

Trio  de  Paris,  contemporary  French  trio  composed 
of  Madeline  de  Valmalete,  piano,  Yvonne  Astruc,  vio- 
lin, and  Marguerite  Caponsacchi,  violoncello. 

Trio  Hispania,  contemporary  French  trio,  composed 
originally  of  Costa,  piano,  Louis  Pichot,  violin,  and 
Ricardo  Pichot,  violoncello. 

Trio  of  New  York,  The,  contemporary  American 
piano  trio,  located  in  New  York  City.  The  ensemble 
includes  Carl  Friedberg,  piano;  Daniel  Karpilowsky, 
violin;  and  Felix  Salmond,  violoncello. 

Trioiy,  see  Trihoris. 

Triole  (Ger.),  triplet. 

Triomphale  (Fr.),  triumphal* 

Trionfale  (It.),  triumphal. 

Trionfo  di  Dori,  II,  a  collection  of  madrigals,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1592  by  Gardano.  The  work  con- 
tains 29  six-part  madrigals,  each  by  a  different  Italian 
composer,  and  each  having  as  the  last  line  Viva  la 
bella  Dori.  Among  the  composers  represented  are 
Hippolito  Sabino,  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Giovanni  Matteo 
Asola,  Giovanni  Croce,  Felice  Anerio,  Gaspardo  Costa, 
Giacomo  Gastoldi  and  Giovanni  Palestrina. 

Tripeltakt  (Ger.),  triple  time. 

Tripla  (It.),  a  triplet;  triple  time. 

Triple  Counterpoint,  counterpoint  so  contrived  that 
any  one  of  the  three  parts  may  serve  as  bass,  middle, 
or  upper  voice. 

Triple-tonguing,  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
sound  of  a  wind  instrument  by  the  use  of  the  tip, 
middle  and  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Triplet  (Fr.  triolet;  Ger.  Triole;  It.  tersina),  a 
group  of  three  equal  notes  that  are  played  in  the  time 
of  two  of  the  same  value.  Triplets  are  indicated  by 
means  of  a  curved  line  with  the  numeral  3  placed  over 
the  central  note  of  the  group. 

Triplette,  a  compound  organ-stop  of  three  unbroken 
ranks,  the  counterpart  of  the  Doublette  (two  ranks). 

Triplum  (Lat),  third  part  added  above  the  tenor 
and  alto  in  medieval  music;  the  term  treble  is  derived 
from  it. 

Tristan  und  Isolde,  music  drama  in  three  acts,  li- 
bretto and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  first  produced 
at  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  The  story  is:  Tristan, 
nephew  of  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  slays  Morold,  the 
Irish  King's  brother,  who  is  betrothed  to  Isolde.  Tris- 
tan, wounded,  seeks  Isolde  for  she  is  known  as  a 
healer,  and  Isolde,  while  caring  for  him  discovers  that 
he  is  the  murderer  of  her  lover.  She  intends  to  kill 
Tristan,  but  finds  that  he  loves  her  and  that  she  loves 
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him,  so  his  life  is  spared.  The  nobles  plan  to  marry 
Isolde  to  King  Mark;  Tristan  and  Isolde,  with  Bran- 
gane,  her  maid,  sail  for  Cornwall.  Isolde  tells  Tristan 
that  she  will  never  marry  King  Mark,  and  she  plans  to 
take  poison.  Brangane  changes  the  death  drink  to  a 
love  potion  and  Tristan  and  Isolde  both  partake  of  it. 
Melot  betrays  them,  and  brings  King  Mark  to  reproach 
Tristan,  who  is  wounded  by  Melot;  Kurneval,  Tris- 
tan's squire,  catches  him  as  he  is  about  to  fall.  Later 
in  Tristan's  castle  at  Breton,  Isolde  comes  to  see  Tris- 
tan, and  King  Mark  also  arrives  at  the  castle  to  pardon 
him.  Kurneval  and  Melot,  not  knowing  this,  are 
killed  in  barring  each  other's  way.  Tristan  dies  at 
Isolde's  feet,  and  she  expires  in  Brangane's  arms. 

Triste,  sad,  sentimental  songs  of  Peruvian  origin, 
well  known  in  the  Argentine. 

Tristezza  (It.),  sadness;  melancholy. 

Tritantri  vina,  the  classical  Sanskrit  name  of  the 
sitar. 

Tritone  (Lat.  and  Ger.  tritonus},  the  interval  of  the 
augmented  fourth,  so  called  from  its  inclusion  of  three 
whole-tone  steps.  Example:  E  to  A  sharp. 

Tritonikon  (Ger.),  a  modern  form  of  the  double 
bassoon,  constructed  of  metal. 

Tritonius,  Petrus,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Bozen  or  Sterging  about  1575;  pupil  of  Kon- 
rad  Celtes  at  Ingolstadt.  He  wrote  music  for  Ho- 
ratian  odes  for  school  use. 

Tritt  (Ger.),  pedal  or  treadle;  trittharfe,  pedal  harp. 

Tritto,  Domenico,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
June  i,  1776;  died  at  Loreto  in  Dec.,  1851;  son  of 
Giacomo  Tritto.  He  wrote  several  operas,  which  were 
produced  at  Naples  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  igth  cen- 
tury, and  also  a  symphony  and  church  music. 

Tritto,  Giacomo,  Italian  composer,  conductor, 
teacher  and  theorist,  born  Altamura,  near  Ban,  Apr. 
2,  1733;  died  Naples,  Sept.  16,  1824;  pupil  of  Cafaro 
and  Sala.  He  taught  and  conducted  at  several  places ; 
among  his  pupils  were  Spontini,  Farinelli,  Raimondi 
and  Conti.  His  works  include  some  fifty  operas,  much 
orchestral  music,  cantatas  and  motets. 

Triumphes  of  Oriana,  The,  a  collection  of  madrigals 
written  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  super- 
vision of  Thomas  Morley  in  1603.  The  volume  contains 
madrigals  by  Michael  Este,  John  Mundy,  Thomas 
Tomkins,  Michael  Cavendish,  Thomas  Morley,  Robert 
Jones,  Giovanni  Croce,  Francis  Pilkington,  Thomas 
Bateson,  and  others.  New  editions  of  the  "Triumphes" 
have  appeared,  including  those  of  William  Hawes  in 
1814,  Lionel  Benson,  published  by  Novello,  and  the 
English  Madrigal  School,  vol.  xxxii. 

Trnavsky,  Mikulas  Schneider,  see  Schneider- 
Trnavsky,  Mikulas. 

Trnecek,  Hans,  Czech  composer,  harpist  and  teacher, 
born  Prague,  May  16,  1858;  died  there,  Mar.  28,  1914; 
studied  at  the  conservatory,  later  teaching  the  harp 
there.  He  wrote  four  operas,  a  symphony,  an  orches- 
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tral  suite,  concertos  and  sonatas  for  piano,  and  a  violin 
concerto. 

Trnka,  Alois,  American  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
New  York  City,  Feb.  18,  1883.  A  pupil  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory  and  of  Sevcik;  after  touring  in  Austria 
he  settled  in  New  York  in  1907  as  a  violin  teacher. 
One  of  his  pupils  was  David  Hochstein. 

Trobe,  see  La  Trobe. 

Trochee,  a  metrical  foot  of  two  syllables,  long  and 
short,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Troiani,  Gaetano,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Castiglione  Marino,  Abruzzi,  in  1873. 
After  studying  at  the  Naples  Conservatory  he  became 
associate  director  of  the  Institute  Santa  Cecilia  at 
Buenos  Aires.  His  works  include  orchestral  suites,  an 
overture,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Troilo,  Antonio,  late  i6th  and  early  1781  century 
Italian  composer  and  musician.  Town  musician  of 
Vicenza,  he  wrote  four-  and  five-part  instrumental  can- 
zoni,  ten  psalms  for  five  voices  and  a  magnificat. 

Trois  (Fr.),  three;  trois  temp,  triple  time. 

Trojano,  Massino,  middle  i6th  century  Italian  poet, 
singer  and  compiler,  born  at  Corduba  da  Napoli  early 
in  the  century.  About  1568  he  was  a  male  alto  in  the 
chapel  of  Jacob  Fugger  and  in  that  year  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Elector's  chapel  at  Munich.  He  is- 
sued four  books  of  Canzoni  di  Napolitana,  collections 
of  compositions  by  composers  allied  with  the  court  of 
Bavaria. 

Trojans,  The,  see  Troyens,  Les. 

Troll  (Ger.),  round  or  catch. 

Tromb.,  abbreviation  for  tronibe  or  tromboni. 

Tromba  (It.),  trumpet  (q.v.).  Also  a  general  term 
for  organ-stop  in  the  trumpet  class. 

Tromba  da  tirasi  (It.),  a  form  of  trumpet  fitted 
with  a  slide  and  used  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in 
his  church  cantatas. 

Tromba  Marina  (Trumpet  Marine,  Trumsheit), 
one  of  the  earliest  European  bowed  instruments.  This 
unusual  instrument  had  a  single  melody  string  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  body,  usually  six  feet  long 
and  oblong  in  shape,  with  from  three  to  seven  sides  of 
thin,  straight  maple  staves,  the  flat  table  pierced  by  an 
ornamental  "rose"  as  in  the  lute.  The  neck  was  nar- 
row to  permit  stopping  the  strings;  there  were  sev- 
eral forms  for  the  head,  one  being  a  violin  head  with  an 
iron  peg,  others  having  rack-wheels  to  facilitate  tuning. 
The  bridge  was  heart  shaped  with  a  curved  arm  extend- 
ing on  one  side;  the  heart  point  rested  firmly  on  the 
table,  but  the  arm  vibrated  freely  as  the  string  was 
played,  thereby  giving  the  tromba  marina  its  charac- 
teristically reedy  tone.  The  lower  end  of  the  instru- 
ment rested  on  the  floor.  The  heavy  bow  had  horse- 
hair that  was  always  well  rosined.  The  etymology  of 
the  tromba  marina's  name  has.  been  the  subject  of 
many  discussions :  one  theory  being  that  at  one  time  it 
may  have  been  used  to  signal  vessels  and  that  marina 
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was  derived  from  mare,  the  sea.  Another  theory 
traced  its  origin  to  Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  because 
the  instrument  served  as  a  drone-bass  to  the  devotions 
of  the  nuns  in  the  convents  for  many  centuries — hence 
the  name  Nonnengeige  sometimes  applied  to  it.  A  third 
theory  is  that  its  name  was  derived  from  that  of  Marin 
or  Maurin,  a  late  I5th  century  French  trumpet  vir- 
tuoso, the  probable  inventor  of  the  instrument's  unique 
bridge. 

Trombetta-Belloc,  Teresa  Giorgi,  see  Belloc,  Te- 
resa Giorgi  Trombetta. 

Trombetti,  Ascanio,  late  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Bologna.  He  wrote  motets,  madrigals 
and  other  vocal  music. 

Trombetti,  Girolamo,  late  i6th  and  early  i/th 
century  Italian  trombone  virtuoso  and  composer ;  brother 
of  Ascanio  Trombetti.  He  wrote  madrigals. 

Tromboncino,  Bartholomaeus,  late  15th  and  early 
i6th  century  Italian  composer,  born  probably  at  Ve- 
rona. Musician  at  various  Italian  courts,  he  wrote 
numerous  frottole — popular  songs  of  the  time — and 
some  sacred  music. 

Trombone  (Fr.  and  It.  trombone;  Ger.  Posaune), 
a  metal  instrument  of  the  trumpet  type  having  a  slid- 
ing tube  by  which  the  pitch  is  adjusted.  It  is  made  in 
four  sizes :  alto,  tenor,  bass  and  contrabass.  The  slide 
gives  the  trombone  the  accuracy  and  modulated  power 
of  stringed  instruments;  its  notes  are  not  fixed  but 
made  by  ear  and  judgment.  Trombones  are  also  made 
with  valves  instead  of  slides ;  the  compass  is  about  two 
and  one-half  octaves. 

Trombone,  an  8  ft.  or  16  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  of 
the  Trumpet  family,  found  as  an  8  ft.  stop  in  a  manual 
division,  or  as  a  1 6  ft.  stop  in  the  Pedal.  Its  pipes 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Trumpet  but  are  of  larger 
scale,  and  the  stop  is  voiced  to  imitate  closely  the  tone 
of  the  orchestral  trombone.  Examples  were  placed  in 
the  Great  and  the  Solo  of  the  organ  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool. 

Tromlitz,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer, 
writer,  flutist  and  flute  maker,  born  Gera,  Feb.  9, 
1726;  died  Leipzig,  Feb.  4,  1805.  He  published  works 
and  journal  articles  on  flutes  and  flute  playing.  His 
compositions  include  three  concertos  for  flute  and 
strings,  two  books  of  sonatas  for  piano  and  flute,  flute 
solos,  and  also  songs. 

Trommel  (Ger.),  drum. 

Trommel-kloppel  (Ger.),  drumsticks. 

Trompang,  a  Balinese  musical  instrument  consisting 
of  ten  gonglike  bells  arranged  to  form  a  scale. 

Trompete   (Ger.),  trumpet. 

Trompetengeige  (Ger.),  tromba  marina  (q.v.). 

Trompeter  (Ger.),  trumpeter. 

Trompette  (Fr.),  (i)  trumpet;  (2)  bugler  or 
trumpeter. 


Trompette,  La,  French  chamber-music  society, 
founded  in  1860,  originally  composed  of  amateurs 
from  the  ficole  Polytechnique.  In  18/5  the  first  pro- 
fessional quartet  was  formed,  with  Leon  Reynier,  first 
violin;  Hollander,  second  violin;  Benjamin  Godard,  vi- 
ola ;  and  Delsart,  violoncello.  By  1878  the  quartet  con- 
sisted of  Marsick,  first  violin;  Colblain,  second  violin; 
Van  Waef  elghem,  viola ;  and  Delsart,  violoncello.  Since 
then  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel. 

Trompette  a  coulisse  (Fr.),  slide  trumpet. 

Trompette  d'harmonie   (Fr.),  orchestral  trumpet. 

Trompette  en  Chamade,  an  expression  used  in 
organ  construction  to  describe  the  position  of  the  pipes 
of  a  Trompette  or  Trumpet  projected  horizontally  and 
fanwise  in  front  of  the  case,  giving  the  effect  of  the 
orchestral  trumpet  held  high  before  the  player.  This 
arrangement  was  popular  with  early  French  and  Spanish 
organ  builders. 

Trompette  harmonieuse  (Fr.),  trombone. 

Trompette  marine  (Fr.),  tromba  marina  (q.v.). 

Tronco  (It.),  cut  off  short;  stopped  suddenly. 

Tronitz,  Jo  (Phillip  Jonas),  Norwegian  pianist, 
born  Christiania,  Aug.  I,  1879.  A  pupil  of  Christian 
Johnson,  Erika  Nissen,  Martin  Knutzen,  J.  Kwast, 
Gustav  Lange  and  Otto  Winter-Hjelm,  he  made  his 
piano  debut  in  1902  at  Christiania,  subsequently  in 
Sherman,  Tex.,  and  founding  his  own  piano  school  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  He  has  given  concerts  in  Norway  and 
America. 

Tronnier,  Richard,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Meina,  Feb.  28,  1878;  he  has  written  an  opera, 
chamber  music  and  songs ;  he  has  also  published  books 
on  musical  subjects. 

Troostwyk,  Isidore,  Dutch  violinist  and  teacher 
born  Zwolle,  July  3,  1862;  died  June  30,   1923.     A 
pupil  of  Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule,  he  latei 
toured  Germany  and  Holland  with  Anton  Schott    It 
1883  he  became  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the  Muziek 
school  van  Toonkunst  in  Amsterdam  and  leader  of  tin 
Amsterdamsche  Orkest-Vereeniging  and  the  Orkest  van 
het  Concert-Gebouw.    Coming  to  America  in  1890,  he 
became  head  of  the  violin  department  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, leader  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  founder  and  conductor  of  the  New  Haven  String 
Orchestra. 

Trope  (Ger.  pi.  Tropen),  one  of  the  formulas  used 
in  Gregorian  chant;  originally  there  was  one  trope  for 
each  mode,  but  many  more  were  added  later. 

Troppo  (It.),  too  much. 

Trost,  Gustav,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Feb.  4,  1903;  he  has  written  piano  fugues 
and  songs. 

Trost,  Heinrich  Gottfried,  German  organ  builder, 
born  in  1673;  died  Altenburg,  Aug.   15,   1759.     He 
worked  at  Altenburg  from  1708-39  and  was  renowned 
in  his  trade. 
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Trost,  Johann  Kaspar,  late  i6th  and  early  17* 
century  German  organist  and  theorist;  played  at  Hal- 
berstadt  about  1600.  He  wrote  numerous  theoretical 
works,  and  translated  musical  writings  of  Frescobaldi, 
Donati,  Rovetta,  Artusi  and  Zarlino. 

Trost,  Johann  Kaspar,  Jr.,  I7th  century  German 
organist  and  writer ;  son  of  Johann  Kaspar  Trost.  Or- 
ganist at  Weissenfels,  in  1677  he  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  organ  at  the  Augustusburg  there. 

Trost,  Johann  Matthaus,  late  17th  and  early  i8th 
century  German  composer,  born  at  Wurttembergischen. 
He  wrote  several  operas  which  were  performed  at 
Durlach  between  1715-18. 

Trostler,  Bernhard,  early  igth  century  German 
theorist  and  composer,  settled  at  Paris  in  1806.  He 
wrote  several  books  on  harmony  and  published  an  organ 
collection. 

Trotere,  Henry  (real  name  Trotter),  English  com- 
poser, born  London,  Dec.  14,  1855;  died  there,  Apr. 
10,  1912.  He  wrote  numerous  songs,  some  of  which 
became  quite  popular. 

Trott,  Josephine,  contemporary  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer ;  studied  and  taught  at  Berlin  and  Paris. 
She  has  published  excellent  study  material  for  her  in- 
strument. 

Trotter,  Henry,  see  Trotere,  Henry. 

Trotter,  Thomas  Henry  Yorke,  see  Yorke  Trotter, 
Thomas  Henry. 

Troubadour,  The,  see  Trovatore,  II. 

Troubadours,  the  name  given  to  the  poet-musicians 
of  southern  France  during  the  I2th  and  I3th  centuries. 
The  names  of  troubadours^  to  the  number  of  over  four 
hundred,  have  actually  been  handed  down  from  that  an- 
cient day,  and  poems  by  the  great  majority  of  them 
still  exist.  The  poems  were  written  in  stanzas;  each 
stanza  was  sung  to  the  same  melody.  Therefore  the 
music  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  song,  usually  on 
four-line  staves,  in  plainsong  notation.  The  words  of 
the  first  stanza  are  written  under  the  music,  and  the 
other  stanzas  follow  underneath.  Over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  melodies  and  over  two  thousand  poems  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  and 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  The  list  of  the 
troubadours  is  headed  by  Bernart  of  Ventadom,  one 
of 'the  finest  poets  of  them  all.  Others  are  Bertram 
de  Born,  Folquet  of  Marseilles,  Peire  Vidal,  Guirant 
de  Bornelh,  Raimon  de  Miraval,  and  Guirant  Riquier. 

Trouluffe,  John,  see  Truelove,  John. 

Troup,  Emily  Josephine,  English  composer,  died  in 
1912.  Her  compositions  include  piano  pieces,  violin 
music,  vocal  trios,  and  songs. 

Troupenas,  Eugene,  French  music  publisher,  born 
at  Paris  in  1799;  died  there,  Apr.  n,  1850;  friend  of 
Rossini,  Auber  and  de  Beriot.  Intended  for  an  engineer, 
he  studied  mathematics  under  a  Polish  professor  named 
Wronsky,  who  interested  him  in  transcendentalism.  As 
a  music  publisher  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  concerned 
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with  the  metaphysical  side  of  the  art.  With  the  brothers 
Escudier,  he  founded  "La  France  Musicale."  He  was 
the  publisher  of  Halevy's  operas,  Donizetti's  La  Fa- 
vorita,  and  Henri  Hertz's  piano  music. 

Trout  Quintet,  a  chamber  work  by  Franz  Schubert. 
According  to  Stadler,  the  "Trout"  quintet  was  written 
at  the  special  request  of  Baumgartner,  a  Styrian  ama- 
teur and  friend  of  Vogl  who  was  quite  charmed  by  the 
delightful  little  song.  Schubert  wrote  the  quintet  for 
piano  and  string  quartet  in  1819,  and  retained  the  score 
for  himself.  The  nucleus  of  the  five  movements  is  a 
set  of  variations  on  his  own  song  The  Trout. 

Troutbeck,  John,  English  cleric,  writer  and  trans- 
lator, born  Blencowe,  Cumberland,  Nov.  12,  1832 ;  died 
London,  Oct.  u,  1899;  he  became,  in  1869,  a  canon  of 
Westminster  Cathedral.  He  translated  many  operatic 
librettos  and  other  musical  works  into  English  and  wrote 
on  musical  subjects. 

Trouveres,  the  name  given  to  the  lyric  poets  of 
northern  France  from  about  the  middle  of  the  I2th  cen- 
tury to  the  close  of  the  13th.  The  work  of  the  trou- 
veres was  to  some  extent  modelled  after  that  of  the 
troubadours  but  their  art  was  a  separate  and  distinct 
entity.  The  movement  was  largely  motivated  in  the 
north  of  France  by  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  first  troubadour,  who  married  King  Louis  VII. 
About  two  hundred  trouveres  are  known  by  name,  and 
melodies  by  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
There  are  about  two  thousand  songs  extant  in  the 
libraries  of  Arras  and  Siena,  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  Bibliotheque  de  Tarsenal  and  the  national  library, 
Paris,  and  in  the  Vatican  Library,  Vatican  City.  Among 
the  more  important  of  the  trouveres  are  Gace  Brule, 
Canon  de  Bethune,  the  chatelaine  of  Coucy,  Blondel  de 
Nesl,  Colin  Muset,  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  Adam  de 
la  Hale,  and  Thibaut,  Count  of  Champagne,  who  later 
became  King  of  Navarre. 

Trovati,  Ulisse,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Piacenza,  Oct.  10,  1868.  His  works  include  operas, 
church  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Trovatore,  II,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Salvatore  Cammarano,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi ;  first 
produced  at  Rome  on  Jan.  19,  1853.  The  story  is:  the 
older  Count  di  Luna,  twenty-five  years  previous  to  the 
action  of  the  opera,  has  burned  a  gypsy  at  the  stake; 
her  daughter,  in  revenge,  destroys  one  of  the  Count's 
infant  sons.  The  present  Count,  brother  of  the  child 
killed  by  the  gypsy,  is  in  love  with  Leonora,  but  the 
latter  favors  an  unknown  troubadour,  Manrico.  A  duel 
between  Manrico  and  the  Count  results  in  the  latter's 
defeat,  but  Manrico  spares  his  life.  Later,  after  being 
wounded  in  battle,  Manrico  retires  to  a  gypsy  camp, 
and  is  nursed  by  Azucena,  who  is  supposed  to  be  his 
mother;  he  suspects  that  he  is  not  her  son,  and  she 
never  ceases  urging  him  to  kill  the  Count  di  Luna. 
Ruiz,  Manrico's  servant,  learns  that  the  Count  intends 
to  abduct  Leonora,  who  retired  to  a  convent  after  false 
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news  that  Manrico  has  been  killed  in  battle.  Manrico 
goes  to  her  rescue  against  Aztjcena's  wishes;  he  saves 
Leonora  and  takes  her  to  a  jiortress.  They  plan  to 
marry,  but  the  Count  di  Luna  "arrives  to  storm  the  for- 
tress, and  Azucena  is  brought  before  him  as  a  spy.  He 
recognizes  her  as  the  slayer  of  his  brother,  and  orders 
her  burned.  Manrico,  hearing  of  her  fate,  comes  to  the 
rescue,  but  is  captured  by  di  Luna,  who  orders  both 
Manrico  and  Azucena  burned  at  the  stake ;  Leonora 
offers  to  marry  the  Count  if  he  will  free  Manrico.  She 
swallows  a  poison,  concealed  in  a  ring  on  her  finger; 
meets  Manrico,  and  after  telling  him  he  is  to  be  freed, 
falls  dead  at  his  feet.  Di  Luna  enters  the  cell  and  orders 
Manrico  burned ;  Azucena,  after  being  dragged  to  the 
window  by  di  Luna  to  see  Manrico  in  the  flames,  cries 
out:  "He  was  your  brother;  O  mother,  thou  art 
avenged/* 

Trowbridge,  John  Eliot,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1845  >  died  there  in 
1912.  Organist  at  Boston  and  Newton,  he  wrote  an 
oratorio,  a  mass,  other  church  music,  a  cantata,  part 
songs  and  songs. 

JTfowell,  Arnold,  British  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  June  25,  1887.  After 
studying  under  Hugo  Becker  at  Frankfort  and  later  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory,  he  toured  Europe  and  in 
1907  settled  in  London.  His  compositions  include  three 
symphonic  poems,  three  'cello  concertos,  other  'cello  mu- 
sic and  chamber  music. 

Troyer,  Carlos,  contemporary  Alsatian-American 
composer.  A  student  of  American  Indian  music,  he 
has  collected  and  harmonized  many  Indian  songs. 

Truba,  a  Siberian  metal  jew's-harp. 

Trubar,  Primus,  Slovene  musicologist,  born  Rascica, 
June  8,  1508;  died  Derendingen,  June  28,  1586;  studied 
at  Fiume,  Salzburg,  Vienna  arid  Trieste.  He  issued  two 
Protestant  hymn  books  and  a  catechism  with  Slovene 
text. 

Triibe  (Ger.),  gloomy,  sad. 

Trucchia,  Giuseppe,  Italian  pianist,  piano  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Bologna,  Dec.  I,  1885 ;  among  his 
compositions  are  a  piano  suite,  piano  music,  harp  pieces 
and  songs. 

Trucco,  Edoardo,  Italian  piano  virtuoso,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Genoa,  Mar.  13,  1862.  After  teach- 
ing for  fifteen  years  in  Mexico,  he  removed  to  New 
York.  His  compositions  include  operas,  an  orchestral 
suite,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Truelove  (Trouluffe),  John,  late  15th  and  early 
i6th  century  English  composer.  He  wrote  a  sacred 
duet  and  some  two-part  carols. 

Truette,  Everett  Ellsworth,  American  organist, 
teacher,  editor  and  composer,  torn  Rockland,  Mass., 
Mar.  14,  1861 ;  died  Brookline,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1933. 
He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  at 
Boston  University,  later  going  abroad  to  study  under 
Haupt,  Guilmant  and  Best.  He  then  became  organist  in 


Boston  churches,  and  at  the  Eliot  Congregational 
Church,  Newton,  and  gave  recitals  and  inaugurated  or- 
gans throughout  New  England.  A  well-known  teacher, 
he  edited  the  organ  department  of  "The  fitude"  for  ten 
years.  His  works  include  anthems  and  organ  pieces. 
More  than  fifty  of  his  pupils  became  organists  in  or 
near--  Boston. 

Triig,  Ignatius  (Ludwig),  German  Benedictine 
monk,  music  teacher,  organist  and  composer,  born  near 
Mergentheim  in  1827 ;  died  in  a  monastery  at  Birming- 
ham, England,  July  16,'  1910;  he  wrote  church  music 
and  songs. 

Truhn,  Friedrich  Hieronymus,  German  composer, 
musical  director,  conductor  and  writer,  born  Elbing, 
West  Prussia,  Nov.  14,  1811;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  30, 
1886 ;  pupil  of  Klein,  Dehn  and  Mendelssohn,  ^-ti^ 
wrote  for  the  Leipzig  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik" 
tvhile  Schumann  was  its  editor,  made  a  concert  tour 
with  von  Biilow  in  1854,  and  founded  the  Neue  Lieder- 
tafel  at  Berlin.  His  compositions  include  a  puppet 
opera,  an  opera,  a  musical  drama,  choral  works  and 
songs. 

Truman,  Ernest,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Weston-super-Mare,  Dec.  29,  1869.  He  became 
city  organist  at  Town  Hall,  Sydney,  Australia.  Among 
his  works  are  a  magnificat  for  solos,  chorus  and  orches- 
tra ;  a  cantata-grotesque,  chamber  music,  songs  and  or- 
gan music. 

Triimpelmann.  Max,  German  composer,  teacher  anc 
writer,  born  Friedrichswerth,  near  Gotha,  June  4,  1870 ; 
died  at  Neuhaldesleben  in  1926  (  ?)  ;  pupil  of  Taubert, 
Schreck,  Paul,  Merkel  and  Ewald.  A  contributor  to  the 
"Monatsschrift  fur  Gottesdienst  und  kirchliche  Kunst," 
he  also  composed  sacred  vocal  works. 

Trumpet  (Fr.  Trompette;  Ger.  Trompet,  Trwnmet; 
It.  trowiba,  clarino),  a  European  instrument  of  brass, 
mixed  metal  or  silver,  the  last  two  being  most  common. 
The  mouthpiece  is  shallow,  which  accounts  in  part  for 
its  great  sonority ;  the  bore  is  narrow,  being  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  up  to  within  fifteen  inches  from  the 
end,  when  it  becomes  conical,  widening  into  the  bell. 
The  tube,  about  eight  feet  long,  is  bent  into  three  lengths 
in  the  case  of  the  orchestral  trumpet,  the  first  and  third 
lying  close  together,  arid  the  second  separated  from 
them  by  about  two  inches.  The  modern  trumpet  is 
provided  with  valves  for  its  entire  scale  and  is  capable 
of  playing  the  most  complicated  passages.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  expression,  with  or  without  a  mute.  The 
orchestral  trumpet  now  in  use  is  in  the  key  of  B  flat, 
the  music  being  written  in  the  key^  one  tone  higher  than 
that  of  the  composition.  The: modern  orchestral  score 
usually  calls  for  three  trumpets. 

Trumpet,  an  8  ft.  manual  lingual  organ-stop,  the 
most  important  brass-sounding,  stop. 

Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen,  The  (Ger.  Der  Trum- 
peter von  Sakkingen),  grand  opera  in  a  prologue  and 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  music  by  Victor 
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Nessler,  first  produced  at  Leipzig  on  May  4,  1884.  The 
story  is :  While  Heidelberg  students  riot  and  serenade 
the  Princess-Electress,  Werner  plays  the  trumpet; 
through  the  Rector  Magnificus  he  accepts  a  position  as 
trumpeter.  During  the  festival  of  St.  Fridolin  at 
Sakkingen,  peasants  insult  young  Baroness  Maria,  who 
is  defended  by  Werner,  in  whom  she  becomes  interested 
because  of  his  noble  bearing.  Maria's  aunt,  the  Count- 
ess of  Wildenstein,  seeing  a  resemblance  in  him  to 
her  son,  stolen  by  gipsies  while  quite  young,  takes  an 
interest  in  him.  Maria's  father,  the  Baron,  afflicted 
with  gout,  is  happy  to  receive  a  letter  from  Count  Wil- 
denstein, suggesting,  as  Maria's  husband,  Damian,  his 
son  by  a  second  marriage ;  Maria's  aunt,  the  first  Countr 
ess,  being  -separated  from  her  husband.  After  Maria 
tells  the  Baron  of  her  adventures  and  begs  him  to  have 
Werner  as  the  castle  trumpeter,  Werner's  trumpet 
sounds  and  he  is  engaged  by  the  Baron.  Werner  not 
only  gives  lessons  to  Maria,  but  declares  his  love,  which 
is  reciprocated.  The  Countess  keeps  an  eye  on  them, 
but  the  soldier  Konradin  draws  her  aside,  whereupon 
the  lovers  plight  their  troth.  When  the  prospective 
bridegroom,  Damian,  arrives  with  his  father,  Maria 
refuses  to  be  his  wife,  although  the  Baron  declars 
Maria  Damian's  bride  and  forbids  Werner  to  enter  the 
castle.  When  the  castle  is  besieged  by  rebellious  peas- 
ants, Damian's  lack  of  courage  is  proven  and  Werner 
with  his  soldiers  drives  off  the  peasants.  He  is  wounded 
and  while  being  nursed,  a  birth-mark  on  his  arm  proves 
him  to  be  the  lost  son  of  Countess  Wildenstein.  The 
Baron  is  now  only  too  willing  to  have  his  daughter 
marry  Werner,  and  rid  himself  of  the  cowardly  Damian. 

Trumscheit,  see  Tromba  marina. 

Trunk,  Richard,  German  composer,  vocal  teacher, 
critic,  choral  conductor  and  accompanist,  born  Tauber- 
bischofsheim,  Baden,  Feb.  10,  1879;  pupil  of  Knorr, 
Rheinberger,  Erdmannsdorffer  and  Bussmeyer.  He  has 
conducted,  taught  and  been  a  critic  at  various  places. 
His  works  include  orchestral  pieces,  male  and  mixed 
choruses  (some  with  orchestra),  and  more  than  a 
hundred  songs. 

Trusheim,  Ludwig,  German  organist,  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Wermertshausen,  Feb.  24, 
1857.  His  compositions  include  Christmas  music,  an 
Easter  cantata,  violin  pieces  and  organ  works. 

Truska,  Simon  Joseph,  Bohemian  violinist,  violon- 
cellist, viola  da  gamba  player  and  composer,  born  Raud- 
nitz,  Apr.  5,  1734;  died  Strahov,  Jan.  14,  1809.  At  first 
a  cabinet  maker,  he  later  became  a  monk  and  devoted  his 
time  to  music  and  to  the  making  of  musical  instruments. 
He  wrote  chamber  music,  and  sonatas  for  various 
stringed  instruments. 

Truslit,  Alexander,  Russian  pianist,  piano  teacher 
and  theorist,  born  Riga,  Nov.  26,  1889;  he  is  the  author 
of  several  valuable  technical  works  on  music. 

Trutowski,  Vassili  Feodorovitch,  i8th  century 
Russian  •  composer.  Chamber  musician  to  Catherine 
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II,  as  performer  on  a  folk  instrument  called  "gusli," 
he  published  the  first  printed  collections  of  Russian  folk 
songs  (I776-95)- 

Trutschel,  A.  L.  E.,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Grafenau,  July  27,  1787;  died  Rostock,  Jan.  12, 
1869;  he  wrote  a  four-hand  piano  sonata. 

Truttwin,  Hans,  German  song  composer,  born 
Zamiercie,  Nov.  23,  1891. 

Truzzi,  Luigi,  Italian  piano  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Mantua,  Sept.  29,  1799;  died  Milan,  Oct.  6,  1864. 
He  wrote  a  piano  method,  more  than  six  hundred  piano 
pieces,  and  also  opera  transcriptions. 

Truzzi,  Paolo,  Italian  piano  teacher,  concert  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Milan,  Oct.  27,  1840;  died  there, 
Mar.  i,  1894;  he  wrote  transcriptions  and  many  piano 
pieces. 

Try  dell,  John,  middle  i8th  century  Irish  writer.  He 
issued  at  Dublin,  in  1766,  a  work  called  Two  Essays 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Music. 

Tryon,  Winthrop  Pitt,  American  critic,  born  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Me.,  June  10,  1869.  He  has  been  connected 
with  papers  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Tschaikowsky,  Modeste,  a  brother  of  Peter  Ilich 
Tschaikowsky,  and  later  his  biographer  as  well  as  editor 
of  his  correspondence.  He  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  title  Pathetique  for  the  sixth  symphony. 

Tschaikowsky,  Peter  Ilich,  Russian  composer,  born 
Kamsko  Votinsk,  May  7,  1840;  died  St.  Petersburg, 
Nov.  6, 1893.  He  received  some  piano  lessons-  at  seven ; 
when  the  family  removed  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1850, 
he  studied  further  under  Philipoff,  and  was  graduated 
from  law  school  in  1859,  securing  a  position  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  In  1862  he  began  the  study  of 
musical  theory  under  Zaremba,  and  piano  with  Anton 
Rubinstein  at  the  newly-founded  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic; in  1863  he  decided  in  favor  of  a  musical  career. 
When  Nicholas  Rubinstein  founded  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory in  1866,  Tschaikowsky  became  professor  of 
harmony;  the  artistic  life  was  in  many  respects  bene- 
ficial, especially  association  with  Rubinstein,  Eashkin, 
Albrecht,  Klindworth  and  the  music  publisher,  Jurgen- 
son.  In  1868,  while  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Tschaikowsky  was  stirred  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Bala- 
kireff,  Stassoff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  were  striv- 
ing to  create  a  national  Russian  school,  but  he  never 
was  unreservedly  in  sympathy  with  them.  During  the 
same  year  he  met  Desiree  Artot,  a  famous  singer  with 
whom  he  fell  violently  in  love ;  his  matrimonial  prob- 
lems were  soon  settled  by  her  marriage  to  a  baritone 
named  Padilla.  A  period  of  great  productivity  fol- 
lowed; a  symphonic  poem  Fatum;  an  opera,  Undine; 
the  ^  string  quartet,  Op.  n;  a  setting  of  'The  Snow 
Maiden  and  the  piano  concerto  in  B  flat  minor,  were 
among  the  works  written  between  1869  and  1875. 
Then  he  was  threatened  with  a  nervous  collapse,  induced 
by  overwork  and  the  daily  grind  of  teaching.  A  short 
period  of  travel,  and  a  long  visit  with  his  sister  helped 
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him  to  recover  his  health  to  a  certain  extent ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  failure  of  a  number  of  works,  including  the 
humorous  opera,  Vakoula  the  Smith  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet.    A  rash  marriage  in  1877,  which  resulted  in  a 
permanent   separation  after  less  than  three  months, 
almost  completely  wrecked  his  health ;  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered   sufficiently  to  leave  Russia,   he  con- 
valesced for  a  time  at  Qarens  on  Lake  Geneva,  and 
later  went  to   Italy,  where  he  remained  until   1878. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  his  intimate  friend,  Mme. 
Nadeshda  von  Meek,  a  wealthy  widow  with  whom  he 
had  corresponded,  but  had  never  met  personally,  Tschai- 
kowsky  was'  able  to  enjoy  a  year's  rest,  which  instead 
of  employing  for  recuperation,  he  devoted  to  the  com- 
pletion  of    the   fourth   symphony,   the   opera   Eugen 
Oniegin  and  a  number  of  piano  pieces.  After  returning 
for  a  short  time  to  Russia,  where  he  witnessed  a  second 
failure  of  his  opera,  Vakoula  the  Smith,  he  went  to 
Florence.    By  the  time  Tschaikowsky  reached  the  age 
of  forty  his  popularity  as  a  composer  had  increased  to 
a  considerable  extent;  his  works  had  not  only  been 
given  many  performances  in  Russia  with  quite  some 
success,  but  audiences  were  highly  appreciative  in  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain.    For  about  two  years  he  did  very 
little    composing;    in    1882   he   completed    an    opera 
Maseppa,  produced  simultaneously  at  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  in  1883,  but  it  failed  to  impress  critics  or 
public.    A  performance  of  Eugen  Oniegin  in  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  same  year  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  composer's  career.    By  the  beginning  of 
1885,  Tschaikowsky  seemed  a  different  personality ; 
recognition  endowed  him  with  fresh  energy,  and  he  be- 
gan to  accept  engagements  to  conduct  his  own  works, 
also  widening  his  circle  of  musical  friends  and  finding 
their  appreciation  a  real  stimulus  in  his  composing. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  revision  of  Vakoula 
the  Smith,  to  a  new  opera,  The  Enchantress,  and  to 
the  symphonic  work  Manfred.    During  the  following 
year  he  visited  Tiflis,  where  he  had  a  firm  friend  in  the 
person  of  Ippolitow-Ivanow,  and  where  he  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception.     In  1887   Vakoula  the  Smith, 
now  called  Oxana's  Caprice,  was  a  brilliant  success. 
Later  that  same  year  he  received  a  personal  ovation  at 
the  first  performance  of  The  Enchantress,  but  the  work 
was  actually  a  failure.    Tschaikowsky  began  the  year 
1888  with  a  concert  tour  which  took  him  to  Leipzig, 
Prague,  Hamburg,  London  and  Paris ;  unfortunately  he 
returned  much  disillusioned  to  his  solitary  existence  at 
Klin.     During  the  winter,  the  Fifth  Symphony  and 
Hamlet  were  well  received  in  St.  Petersburg  and  he 
conducted  a  successful  performance  of  Eugen  Oniegin 
at  Prague.    Touring  Germany  again  in  1889,  he  met 
Johannes  Brahms,  who  heard  a  rehearsal  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's  Fifth  Symphony  and  spoke  very  favorably  of 
it     The  year  1890  marked  the  production  of   The 
Sleeping  Beauty  ballet.     For  the  Jubilee  Festival  in 
honor  o£  Anton  Rubinstein,  he  composed  a  chorus  and  a 
piano  piece,  arid  conducted  at  the  concerts.    In  February 


he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  wrote  a  new  opera,  Pique 
Dame,  which  in  his  own  opinion  was  a  masterpiece, 
as  the  others  had  been.    But  this  time  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, for  the  work  was  a  moderate  success.    Toward 
the  end  of  this  year  he  received  a  letter  from  Nadeshda 
von  Meek  who  had  been  his  benefactor  all  these  years 
saying  that  financial  reverses  would  force  her  to  with- 
draw his  allowance.    The  tone  of  her  letter  was  so  mis- 
understood by  Tschaikowsky  that  he  wrote  resentfully 
in  reply,  and  thus  ended  the  long  friendship  between 
them.    Early  in  1891  Tschaikowsky  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to   America,    where   he   was    received   with   the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  as  conductor  of  his  own  works;  throughout 
his  tour  he  showed  remarkable  fortitude  in  bearing  up 
under  the  loss  of  his  sister,  of  whose  death  he  had 
heard  when  he  was  about  to  leave  Europe.    After  his 
return   to   Russia  his   increasing  melancholy  became 
alarming;  several  visits  beyond  the  borders  of  Russia 
resulted  in  severe  attacks  of  melancholia.  In  1892,  after 
a  brief  rest  at  Vichy,  he  returned  to  Klin  to  work  on  a 
new  symphony,  and  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  read- 
ing of  proofs'  of  his  compositions  now  rapidly  appear- 
ing in  print.  His  mental  condition  took  a  peculiar  turn ; 
every  journey  cost  him  great  mental  anguish,  yet  no 
sooner  had  he  returned  from  one  than  he  began  to  plan 
for  the  next.    During  the  summer  he  went  to  Vienna, 
Salzburg  and  Prague.    In  December,  the  opera  lolanthe 
and  the  Casse-Noisette  ballet  were  performed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  production  being  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  imperial  court,  but  the  success  of  both 
works  was  ephemeral.    Early  in  1893  a  trip  was  under- 
taken to  Brussels  and  Paris;  on  the  return  journey 
Tschaikowsky  spent  two  weeks  in  Odessa,  where  he 
was  the  object  of  ovations  unequalled  anywhere  else. 
About  this   time  he  was   working   on  the   so-called 
Pathetique  Symphony,  appearing  happy  and  contented ; 
yet  while  on  a  visit  to  London  during  the  summer,  he 
was  again  attacked  by  melancholy.    Returning  to  Klin, 
he  finished  the  Pathetique  by  the  end  of  August.    On 
the  1 9th  of  October  he  left  Klin  for  the  last  time,  and 
remarks  to  friends  at  this  time  were  strongly  indicative 
of  a  premonition  of  death.    Arriving  in  St.  Petersburg, 
he  was  met  by  his  brother  Modeste,  and  Vladimir 
Davidoff,  son  of  his  beloved  sister.  During  the  last  days 
of  Tschaikowsky's  life  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  end  was  near.    He  complained  of  indisposition 
on  the  first  of  November,  five  days  later  he  died  of 
cholera.  A  summary  of  Tschaikowsky's  works  includes 
twelve  operas,  three  ballets,  six  symphonies,  .four  sym- 
phonic poems,  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture,  four  suites 
for  orchestra,  two  piano  concertos,  a  violin  concerto, 
concert  pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin,  a  string  sextett, 
two  string  quartets,  a  piano  trio,  two  piano  sonatas, 
about  eight  minor  piano  works  and  almost  a  hundred 
songs.     His  biographers  include  Edward  Evans,  Ivan 
Knorr,  Rosa  Newmarch,  Richard  H.  Stein  and  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky,  his  brother.    Catherine  Drinker  Bowen 
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and  Barbara  von  Meek  have  collaborated  in  Beloved 
Friend,  the  story  of  Tschaikowsky's  relations  with 
Mme.  von  Meek. 

Tschauner,  Anton,  Moravian  conductor,  military 
bandmaster  and  composer,  born  Deutsch-Eisenberg, 
May  14,  1892;  he  has  written  a  symphony,  a  festival 
overture,  chamber  music  and  dances. 

Tscherbatscheff,  Vladimir  Vladimirovitch,  Rus- 
sian composer,  born  Jan.  24,  1889;  pupil  of  Steinberg 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  piano,  harp,  orchestral  and  chamber  mu- 
sic works. 

Tschernikoff,  Vladimir,  Russian  concert  pianist, 
born  Paris,  May  2, 1882 ;  studied  at  Geneva,  Malta,  and 
Berlin.  After  his  debut,  in  1905,  at  Muhlhausen,  -he 
toured  extensively. 

Tschetschulin,  Agnes,  igth  century  German  (?) 
composer ;  she  wrote  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Tschierschky,  Wilhelmine  von,  igth  century  Ger- 
man composer ;  she  wrote  several  songs. 

Tschirch,  Ernst  Leberecht,  German  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Lichtenau,  July  3,  1819;  died  Berlin, 
Dec.  26,  1854.  A  theater  conductor  at  Stettin,  he  wrote 
two  operas,  overtures  and  other  orchestral  music. 

Tschirch,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (pseudonym  Alex- 
ander Czersky),  German  choral  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Lichtenau,  June  8,  1818;  died  Gera,  Jan.  6, 
1892;  brother  of  Ernst  Tschirch.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music,  Berlin,  and  became 
musical  director  at  Liegnitz  and  court  conductor  at 
Gera.  In  1869  he  visited  the  United  States  and  con- 
ducted various  German- American  choral  societies.  He 
wrote  male  choruses,  operas,  orchestral  music  and  salon 
pieces. 

Tschirch,  Heinrich  Julius,  German  organist,  born 
Lichtenau,  June  3,  1820;  died  Hirschberg,  Silesia,  Apr. 
10,  1867;  brother  of  Ernst  Tschirch.  Organist  and 
Royal  Music  Director  at  Hirschberg,  he  wrote  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Tschirch,  Hermann,  German  organist,  born  Lich- 
tenau, Oct.  16,  1808;  died  at  Schmiedeberg  in  1829; 
brother  of  Ernst  Tschirch.  He  was  organist  at 
Schmiedeberg. 

Tschirch,  Karl  Adolf,  German  writer,  born  Lich- 
tenau, Apr.  8,  1815;  died  Guben,  Silesia,  Aug.  27, 
1875 ;  brother  of  Ernst  Tschirch.  Pastor  at  Guben,  he 
wrote  for  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik." 

Tschirch,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born  Lich- 
tenau, Apr.  17,  1825 ;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  16,  1872 ;  brother 
of  Ernst  Tschirch.  Royal  musical  director  at  Berlin, 
he  founded  the  Markischer  Central-Sangerbund.  His 
works  include  a  cantata  and  music  for  wind  instruments. 

Tschitscherin,  Theodosia  de,  igth  century  Russian 
composer.  Her  Grand  Festival  March  was  played  at 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Czar  Alexander  IFs 
coronation. 
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Tschoepe,  Walter,  Austrian  lecturer  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Nov.  23, 1903;  he  talks  on  musical  theory. 
His  compositions  include  masses,  chamber  music,  or- 
gan pieces  and  songs. 

Tschudi,  Burkhardt,  see  Shudi,  Burkat. 

Tschudi,  Frederick  Henry,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Corinth,  Miss.,  July  30,  1873.  He  studied 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  later  teaching  there  (after  1908)  ;  has  been  a 
church  organist,  and  has  appeared  in  organ  recitals  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Tseng,  a  Chinese  plucked  instrument.  Made  of 
wood  and  having  a  convex  surface,  it  has  fourteen 
strings,  each  with  an  independent,  movable  bridge,  and 
is  played  with  the  finger  tips.  It  is  used  for  state  oc- 
casions and  for  festivals. 

Tsianina,  American  Indian,  mezzo-soprano,  born 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  Dec.  13,  1892.  After  studying  in 
New  York  and  Europe,  she  was  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman.  His  opera, 
Shanewis,  was  written  for  her.  She  has  sung  fre- 
quently on  the  concert  stage  in  Europe  and  America. 

Tsu-ku,  a  large  Chinese  drum  used  for  important 
ceremonies.  When  played,  it  is  attached  to  an  upright 
post. 

Tsuma  Koto  (Japanese),  a  koto  with  thirteen 
strings  and  a  trapezoidal  sounding  board. 

Tsuri-daiko,  a  Japanese  hanging  drum  with  a  shal- 
low .  cylinder.  It  is  suspended  in  a  frame  and  the 
player,  sitting  before  it,  strikes  it  with  leather-knobbed 
sticks. 

Tsuri  Kane,  a  Japanese  metal  gong  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet. 

Tua,  Teresina  (Maria  Felicita),  Italian  violinist, 
born  Turin,  Apr.  23,  1866  (or  May  22,  1867).  She 
studied  with  her  father,  making  her  debut  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  later  becoming  a  pupil  of  Massart  in  Paris, 
when  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  became  greatly  interested 
in  her.  Having  won  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory, she  entered  upon  a  successful,  concert  career  and 
appeared  successfully  in  Europe,  England  and  the 
United  States,  her  technical  dexterity,  pure  intonation 
and  delicate  tone  being  greeted  with  admiration 
wherever  she  played.  She  married  the  Count  Franchi- 
Verney  della  Valetta  in  1891,  and  retired  temporarily 
from  the  stage,  but  reappeared  in  1895,  when  she  made 
a  successful  ..European  tour,  before  settling  in  Rome. 
In  1914  she  married  Count  Emilio  Pontaschielli,  and 
became  professor  of  violin  at  the  Milan  Conservatory; 
in  1924  she  assumed  a  similar  post  at  the  Liceo  di  Saint 
Cecilia  in  Rome. 

Tuba,  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop,  unrelated  to  the 
orchestral  instrument  except  in  the  lowest  part  of  its 
range.  In  stop-nofrieftclature  it  is  often  qualified  by 
such  adjectives  as  Mirabilis,  clarion,  magua,  major, 
minor,  prof  unda,  quint  and  sonora.  ,f  ' 
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Tuba  (same  in  Fr.,  Ger.  and  It.),  a  bass  instrument 
of  the  saxhorn  family.  Following  his  invention  of  the 
saxophone,  Adolph  Sax  brought  out  a  brass  wind  in- 
strument known  as  the  saxhorn,  which  he  made  in  seven 
sizes.  The  bore  of  the  saxhorns  was  conical  from  the 
cup-shaped  mouthpiece  to  the  bell,  whereas  their  mod- 
ern counterparts  are  cylindrical  for  the  first  third,  and 
conical  to  the  bell  below  the  valves.  The  names  of  the 
tubas,  or  bass  section  of  these  instruments,  have  become 
rather  confused,  as  they  differ  only  in  size  and  tonal 
range.  The  baritone,  smallest  of  this  group,  and  the 
euphonium,  known  in  the  orchestra  as  the  tuba,  take 
the  place  of  'cellos  in  the  military  band.  While  usually 
considered  harmony  instruments,  along  with  the  E-flat 
alto  horn,  which  is  a  small  saxhorn  that  is  sometimes 
used  in  bands  as  a  substitute  for  the  French  horn,  the 
baritone  and  euphonium  are  effective  in  solo  passages 
as  their  tone  is  full,  rich  and  sonorous.  The  euphonium 
is  made  in  two  models :  the  regular  or  single  bell  and  a 
double-bell,  the  smaller  of  the  two  being  used  for  trom- 
bone and  echo  effects.  The  lowest  tubas  are  the  E-flat 
bass  and  the  BB-flat  bass  or  contra-bass.  Only  one  tuba 
is  employed  in  the  orchestra,  unless  more  are  called 
for  in  the  score.  Some  of  the- most  skillful  writing 
for  the  tuba  has  been  done  by  Wagner,  who  used  five 
bass  tubas  in  his  Ring  Cycle;  also  by  Bruckner,  who 
employs  them  effectively  in  his  seventh  symphony. 

Tuba,  Roman,  an  instrument  resembling  the  mod- 
ern coach  horn,  made  of  metal,  straight  and  conical  in 
form ;  one  of  the  four  musical  instruments  used  in  the 
Roman  army. 

Tubbs,  Edward,  contemporary  American  bow- 
maker,  working  at  New  York  City. 

Tubbs,  Mrs.  F.  Cecilia,  igth  century  English  writer ; 
in  1865  she  published  at  London  her  translation  of 
Joseph  Schluter's  General  History  of  Music. 

Tubbs,  Frank  Herbert,  American  choirmaster,  vocal 
teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Brighton,  Mass,  in  1853; 
pupil  of  Shakespeare,  Manuel  Garcia  and  Sangiovanni. 
He  founded  the  New  York  Vocal  Institute  and  wrote 
books  and  essays  on  -the  voice. 

Tubbs,  James,  English  bowmaker,  born  Mar.  25, 
1835,  who  studied  with  his  father,  James  Tubbs,  also 
a  bowmaker.  For  many  years  he  worked  for  William 
Ebs worth  Hill;  in  1862  he  established  his  own  busi- 
ness. The  excellence  of  his  bows  spread  his  fame  all 
ovdr  the  world.  His  bows  were  not  always  marked  on 
the  stick;  the  marking  was  frequently  on  the  gold 
slide  of  the  nut,  and  usually  gave  his  age  at  the  time 
they  were  made. 

Tubin,  Eduard,  Estonian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
June  1 8,  1905 ;  his  works  include  piano  'pieces,  songs 
and  chamber  music. 

Tubophone,  a  type  of  Glockenspiel  (q.v.)  in  which 
small  tubes  of  metal,  arranged  like  the  keyboard  of  a 
piano,  replace  steel  bars ;  the  compass  was  chromatic  and 
about  two  octaves. 
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Tucher,  Gottlieb,  Freiherr  von,  German  musicolo- 
gist, born  Nuremberg,  May  14,  1798;  died  Munich, 
Feb.  17,  1877 ;  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Munich. 
His  writings  were  an  important  factor  in  the  reawak- 
ened German  interest  in  early  a  cappella  music. 

Tucker,  Edmund,  late  i6th  and  early  17*  century 
English  composer  and  organist.  He  wrote  sacred  music. 

Tucker  (Tuckere),  William,  English  composer  and 
precentor,  died  Feb.  28, 1679;  perhaps  a  son  of  Edmund 
Tucker.  He  wrote  services,  anthems  and  other  church 
music. 

Tuckerman,  Samuel  Parkman,  American  organist, 
lecturer  and  composer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  u, 
1819;  died  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  30,  1890.  A  pupil  of 
Carl  Zeuner  at  Boston,  he  later  studied  the  organ  in 
English  cathedral  towns,  subsequently  becoming  or- 
ganist at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  and  lecturer  on 
early  cathedral  and  church  music.  He  lived  for  a  time 
in  England  and  in  Switzerland  and  in  1864  became  or- 
ganist of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  His  compositions 
include  much  church  music,  and  collections  such  as 
The  Episcopal  Harp  and  The  National  Lyre. 

Tucket  (Fr.  Tucquet,  Doquet  or  Toquet;  Scotch, 
tuck  or  touk),  a  trumpet  flourish;  a  word  found  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists ;  in  Scotland  it  was  applied  to  a  drum  roll. 

Tuckey,  William,  English  vocal  teacher,  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1708;  died  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  14, 
1781.  Settling  in  New  York  before  1753  as  a  teacher, 
he  taught  charity  scholars  at  Trinity  Church.  In  1770 
he  gave,  at  New  York,  what  was  probably  the  first 
American  performance  of  the  overture  and  sixteen  num- 
bers from  The  Messiah. 

Tuczek  (Tuczek-Herrenburg),  Leopoldine,  Aus- 
trian singer,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  n,  1821;  died  Baden, 
near  Vienna,  Oct.  20,  1883 J  daughter  of  Vincenz  Franz 
Tuczek.  She  studied  under  Josephine  Frohlich,  Mozatti, 
Gentiluomo  and  Curzi,  and  made  her  debut  in  Weigl's 
Nachtigall  und  Rabi,  afterward  singing  at  the  court 
theaters  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Her  voice  had  a  range 
of  two  and  a  half  octaves  and  she  was  an  excellent 
actress. 

Tuczek,  Vincenz  Franz,  Bohemian  tenor,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Prague  about  1755 ;  died  at  Buda- 
pest after  1820.  He  became  an  accompanist  and  singer 
at  the  Prague  theaters,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Duke 
of  Courland  at  Sagan,  and  after  1801  was  theater  con- 
ductor successively  at  Breslau,  Vienna  and  Budapest. 
He  wrote  operettas,  masses,  oratorios,  cantatas  and  pi- 
ano dances. 

Tudor  Church  Music,  an  edition  in  ten  volumes  of 
sacred  works  by  i6th  and  I7th  century  masters.  A  dis- 
tinguished editorial  committee  was  appointed,  and  the 
work,  running  into  a  number  of  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Oxford  University. Press.  Byrd,  Gibbons, 
Taverner,  White  and  Tallis  are  among  the  composers 
whose  works  are  represented. 
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Tudway,  Thomas,  English  composer,  chorister,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  about  1650;  died  London,  Nov. 
23,  1726.  After  holding  various  churchly  positions, 
in  1704  he  became  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge 
University.  He  wrote  services,  motets  and  anthems. 

Tufts,  John  Wheeler,  American  organist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Dover,  N.  H.,  May  12,  1825;  died 
Camden,  Me.,  Mar.  18,  1908.  He  studied  in  Germany 
under  Schoch,  Moscheles  and  Hauptmann ;  became  or- 
ganist and  choral  conductor  at  Bangor  and  at  Portland, 
and  a  teacher  in  Boston.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  hymns,  church  music  and  piano  pieces;  he  also 
wrote  popular  school  music  works,  including  the  Nor- 
mal Music  Course  and  the  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and 
Song. 

Tiilin,  Georg,  see  Tjulin,  Juij  Nikolaievitch. 

Tulou,  Jean  Louis,  French  flutist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Sept.  12,  1786;  died  Nantes,  July  23,  1865, 
son  of  Jean  Pierre  Tulou.  After  studying  under  Wun- 
derlich  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  played  at  the 
Opera,  where  he  scored  his  greatest  success  in  the 
role  of  the  Nightingale,  in  Lebrun's  opera  Le  Rossignol, 
and  taught  at  the  conservatory,  where  he  strongly  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  Bohm's  improved  flutes.  He 
composed  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  works  for 
the  flute. 

Tulou,  Jean  Pierre,  French  bassoonist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Paris  in  1749 ;  died  in  1799.  He  taught 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  wrote  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

Tuma,  Franz,  Bohemian  composer,  gamba  virtuoso 
and  contrapuntalist,  born  Kostelecz,  Oct.  2,  1704;  died 
Vienna,  Feb.  4,  1774;  pupil  of  Czernohorsky  at  Prague 
and  of  Fux  at  Vienna.  From  1741-50  he  was  chamber 
composer  to  the  dowager  Empress  Elisabeth.  He  wrote 
thirty  masses  (some  of  which  were  highly  praised),  a 
miserere,  responses  and  other  church  music. 

Tumbru,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument  with 
four  trings  and  a  straight  neck.  Its  body  is  a  gourd,  or 
of  wood. 

Tumbru- Vina,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument 
with  four  strings,  a  circular  body  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, and  a  three-foot  neck. 

Tumultuoso  (It.),  vehement;  tumultuous. 

Tun,  a  drum  used  by  the  aborigines  in  Yucatan. 

Tunder,  Franz,  German  composer  and  organist,  born 
at  Liibeck  in  1614;  died  there,  Nov.  5,  1667;  pupil  of 
Frescobaldi  at  Rome.  He  became  organist  at  the 
Marienkirche,  Liibeck,  and  founded  the  later-to-be- 
famous  Abendmusiken.  His  successor  was  Dietrich 
Buxtehude,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  He  wrote 
vocal  solos  with  instruments,  choral  works,  and  organ 
music. 

Tune,  (i)  a  melody  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  a  psalm  or  hymn 
used  in  religious  services;  (3)  a  musical  tone  that  is 
pitched  to  correct  intonation;  (4)  to  adjust  the  pitch  of 
a  musical  instrument,  see  tuning. 


Tungkeo,  a  Chinese  trumpet;  also  called  la-pa. 

Tuning,  the  adjustment  of  the  pitch  of  a  musical  in- 
strument. Tuning  on  stringed  instruments  such  as  the 
violin,  viola,  guitar,  etc.,  is  accomplished  by  simply 
turning  a  peg,  thereby  raising  or  lowering  the  pitch  of 
the  string.  The  pitch  of  wind  instruments  is  altered 
by  a  slight  adjustment  of  the  mouthpiece  or  by  a  slide, 
the  latter  being  employed  on  brass  instruments.  The 
tuning  of  a  piano  or  an  organ  is  a  difficult  operation  re- 
quiring technical  training. 

Tuning-cone,  a  hollow  metal  cone  used  to  tune  the 
metal  flue-pipes  of  an  organ. 

Tuning-fork  (Fr.  diapason;  Ger.  stimmgabel;  It. 
coristo).  A  steel  instrument,  invented  by  John  Shore 
in  1711,  usually  consisting  of  a  U-shaped  pair  of  prongs 
set  on  a  stem.  It  can  be  held  or  set  in  a  base  or  res- 
onance box.  It  is  a  guide  for  setting  the  pitch  and  is 
sounded  by  striking  against  a  hard  surface. 

Tuning-slide,  an  apparatus  in  the  organ,  attached  to 
the  upper  end  of  open  metal  flue-pipes.  It  is  like  a  clip 
or  cylinder,  made  of  metal,  is  adjustable,  and  is  used  as 
a  convenience  in  tuning. 

Tunner,  Amalia  Merz,  see  Merz-Tunner,  Amalia. 

Tunner,  Marie,  I9th  century  Austrian  pianist, 
teacher  and  writer;  lived  in  Graz.  She  wrote  several 
books  on  the  aesthetics  of  piano  playing,  based  on  the 
method  of  Adolf  Kullak. 

Tunstead  (Tunstede,  Dunstede),  Simon,  English 
theorist,  born  at  Norwich;  died  at  Bruisyard,  Suffolk, 
in  1369.  A  Franciscan  prior,  he  wrote,  in  1351,  an 
important  and  learned  encyclopedic,  biographical  and 
theoretical  treatise  entitled,  Of  the  Four  Principles  of 
Music;  it  deals  with  all  the  aspects  of  music  then 
known  from  definitions  of  musical  terms  to  abtruse 
discussions  of  rhythmic  and  contrapuntal  problems. 

Tuono  (It.),  a  tone;  sound. 

Tuotilo  (Tutilo),  late  9th  and  early  loth  century 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  composer,  musician  and  teacher,  died 
Apr.  27,  915;  pupil  of  Marcellus  and  Iso.  He  could 
play  all  the  musical  instruments  of  his  era,  and  taught 
their  use  to  noblemen's  children.  His  Christmas  tropos, 
Hodie  cantandus  est  nobis  puer,  is  regarded  as  the  fotu 
et  origo  of  the  later  (Christmas)  miracle  plays. 

Turandot,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  bj 
Renato  Simoni  and  Giuseppe  Adami,  music  by  Giacom< 
Puccini,  first  produced  in  Milan  at  La  Scala  on  Apr 
25,  1926.  The  story  is:  thousands  of  years  ago,  th< 
Chinese  Princess  Lo*  U'  Ling  was  captured  by  a  for 
eigner,  who  had  conquered  her  people ;  she  died  in  th 
country  to  which  she  had  been  taken.  For  this  reaso: 
Princess  Turandot  has  sworn  vengeance  against  a 
men ;  she  decides  to  remain  unmarried  until  some  ma 
of  royal  birth  can  solve  three  enigmas.  Whoever  fail 
to  solve  the  enigmas  must  die ;  the  last  one  to  be  put  t 
death  is  the  Prince  of  Persia.  In  the  crowd  is  Cala 
Prince  of  the  Tartars;  he  falls  in  love  with  Turando 
and  although  King  Timur,  his  father,  tries  to  dissuac 
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him,  the  young  Prince  is  sure  he  can  solve  the  enigmas. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Prince  solves  all 
of  them,  and  the  crowd  breaks  into  cries  of  joy,  but 
Turandot,  unmoved,  begs  the  stranger  to  leave.  The 
unknown  Prince  then  tells  Turandot  that  if  she  can 
tell  him  his  name  before  dawn,  he  will  gladly  die  for 
her ;  that  night  no  one  in  the  palace  is  allowed  to  sleep, 
as  the  stranger's  name  must  be  discovered  before  dawn. 
The  Prince  seizes  Turandot  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her ; 
she  is  conquered,  for  she  loves  him,  and  in  the  joy  of 
her  embrace,  he  reveals  his  name.  When  dawn  arrives, 
Turandot  is  again  victorious,  for  she  knows  his  name ; 
when  she  leads  him  before  the  Emperor,  she  says  his 
name  is  love,  and  all  are  overjoyed. 

Turba  (Lat.),  the  chorus  representing  the  populace 
in  medieval  passion  plays,  mysteries  and  other  musico- 
dramatic  works. 

Turban,  Charles  Paul,  French  clarinettist  and 
teacher,  born  Strassburg,  Oct.  3,  1845  >  died  Paris,  May 
u,  1905.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
played  in  the  orchestras  at  the  Gymnase,  the  Theatre 
Italien  and  the  Opera,  where  he  became  solo  clarinet. 
With  Taffanel  he  founded,  in  1879, the  Society  of  Wind 
Instruments,  with  which  he  toured  and  won  a  high  repu- 
tation. In  1900  he  became  clarinet  professor  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Turca  (It.),  Turkish;  alia  turca  f  in  Turkish  style. 

Turczynski,  Josef,  Polish  pianist,  born  at  Zytomierz, 
Wolhynia,  in  1884.  A  pupil  of  Busoni,  he  made  his 
debut  in  1908  and  has  since  toured  Europe  and  taught 
at  the  Kiev  Conservatory  and  the  Warsaw  State  Con- 
servatory. 

Tureck,  Rosalyn,  American  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Chicago,  Dec.  14,  1914,  of  Turkish  and  Russian 
parentage.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  concert  pianist 
when  nine  years  of  age,  studying  with  Sophia  Brilliant- 
Levin,  Jan  Chiapusso  and  with  Olga  Samaroff-Stokow- 
ski  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  where  she  is  now 
a  teacher.  Her  New  York  debut  took  place  at  the 
Town  Hall  in  Oct.  1935 ;  she  is  a  Bach  specialist,  in- 
cluding in  her  repertoire  the  forty-eight  preludes  and 
fugues  from  The  Well  Tempered  Clavichord  and  the 
Goldberg  Variations. 

Ture-Lure  (Toure-Loure),  a  refrain  used  in  old 
lyrics,  especially  in  early  French  burlesques.  The  form 
used  in  lyrics  of  Elizabethan  England  was  "tirra  lirra" ; 
it  has  survived  as  "tooral-looral-looral"  in  English 
popular  songs. 

Tureman,  Horace  Elder,  American  conductor,  born 
Virginia,  111.,  June  5,  1878.  After  studying  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  Paris,  he  became  conductor  of  the 
Denver  (Col.)  Symphony  and  head  of  the  theory  de- 
partment at  the  Denver  Conservatory. 

Turges  (Sturges,  Sturton,  Turton),  Edmund,  late 
I5th  and  early  i6th  century  English  composer.  Several 
manuscripts  of  his  sacred  music  have  been  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Eton  College. 
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Turicchia,  Giovanni,  Italian  violinist,  born  Alfon- 
sine,  Ravenna,  May  21,  1886.  After  studying  at  Bo- 
logna he  taught  in  Sweden  at  the  Malmo  Conservatory, 
founded  the  Malmo  Chamber  Music  Society,  and  has 
conducted  at  Helsingborg  and  Stockholm. 

Turin,  an  Italian  city  of  musical  importance  because 
of  its  cathedral,  San  Giovanni  Battista,  famous  for 
liturgical  music,  and  the  Liceo  Musical?  Giuseppe  Verdi 
which  offers  courses  in  all  branches  of  music.  The 
Teatro  Regio  is  the  home  of  opera ;  Wagner's  Lohen- 
grin achieved  its  first  success  in  Italy  at  this  house. 
Among  the  famous  musicians  born  at  Turin  are  Casella 
Concone,  Franchetti,  Polledro,  Pugnani  and  Teresina 
Tua. 

Turina,  Joaquin,  Spanish  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Seville,  Dec.  9,  1882.  His  first  instructor 
was  Evaristo  Garcia  Torres,  choirmaster  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  Enrique  Rodriguez,  who  gave  him  piano 
Wessons.  Later  he  went  to  Madrid  to  study  under 
Trago,  and  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  a  number  of 
years,  receiving  instruction  from  two  distinguished 
teachers,  Moszkowski  and  d'Indy.  He  became  widely 
known  as  an  excellent  pianist,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  Madrid  Quintet.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  training  and  environment,  his  first 
compositions  were  definitely  of  the  impressionistic 
school.  Many  critics  compared  his  -works  very  favor- 
ably with  those  of  Albeniz.  His  more  important  works 
are:  Evangelio  de  Navidad,  Sinfonia  Sevillana,  Pro- 
cesion  del  Rocio,  Ritmos  and  Dansos  Fantdsticus  for 
orchestra;  and  Margoi,  La  Adultera  Penitente  and 
Jardin  de  Oriente  for  the  stage.  His  chamber  music 
includes  a  quintet,  a  quartet,  and  a  trio.  His  songs 
and  other  vocal  works  constitute  a  formidable  list  and 
he  has  also  written  numerous  piano  pieces  and  a  short 
encyclopedia  of  music.  For  some  years  he  has  taught 
at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  and  has  served  as  music 
critic  for  "El  Debate." 

Turini,  Francesco,  Italian-Bohemian  organist,  cor- 
netist  and  contrapuntalist,  born  at  Prague  about  1590; 
died  at  Brescia  in  1656 ;  son  of  Gregorio  Turini.  Cor- 
netist  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II,  he  was  trained  at 
Venice  and  Rome  and  became  chamber  organist  to  the 
emperor  and  later  organist  at  Brescia  Cathedral.  He 
wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music  which  shows  great 
contrapuntal  learning. 

Turini,  Gregorio,  Italian  composer,  singer  and  cor- 
netist,  born  at  Brescia  about  1540;  died  at  Prague  about 
1600.  He  was  attached  to  the  courts  of  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II  and  Rudolf  II  at  Prague;  his  compositions 
consist  of  sacred  and  secular  vocal  music. 

Turk,  Daniel  Gottlob,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher,  director  and  theorist,  born  Claussnitz,  Saxony, 
Aug.  10,  1750;  died  Halle,  Aug.  26,  0:813;  pupil  of 
Homilius  and  Hiller.  He  wrote  sonatas,  sonatinas  and 
other  music  for  piano,  symphonies,  organ  pieces,  church 
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music  and  songs.  His  literary  works  include  several 
books  on  theory. 

Turk,  Karl,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Meiningen,  Mar.  30,  1866;  his  compositions  include 
many  choruses  and  several  large  choral  works. 

Turke,  Otto,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Oberlungwitz,  Chemnitz,  1832 ;  died  Zwickau,  Oct.  31, 
1897 ;  he  wrote  organ  pieces. 

Turkish  crescent,  see  Crescent. 

Turle,  James,  English  composer,  chorister,  teacher, 
organist  and  conductor,  born  Somerton,  Somerset,  Mar. 
5,  1802;  died  London,  June  28,  1882.  From  1819-31 
he  was  assistant  to  Thomas  Greatorex  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1831  succeeding  him  as  organist  and  master 
of  the  choristers  and  retaining  the  position  until  1875. 
He  wrote  anthems,  services  and  other  church  music, 
and  edited  several  collections  of  sacred  music. 

Turlet,  late  i8th  century  French  violinist  and  com- 
poser, died  at  Toulouse  in  1799.  A  pupil  of  Tartini, 
he  wrote  concertos  and  lesser  pieces  for  violin. 

Turley,  Johann  Tobias,  German  organ  builder,  born 
Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg,  Apr.  4,  1773 ;  died  there, 
Apr.  9,  1829. 

Turmair,  see  Aventinus,  Johannes. 

Turn  (Fr.  brisie,  Ger.  Doppelschlag,  It.  gmpetto}, 
an  embellishment  of  a  musical  tone  indicated  by  the 
sign  -~-.  The  turn  is  made  by  playing  the  note  above 
the  given  note,  the  given  note  itself,  the  note  below  the 
given  note,  and  finally  the  given  note,  which  is  then 
held  for  balance  of  the  time  value  indicated.  If  the 
turn  sign  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  given  note,  the 
given  note  is  played  first,  the  turn  being  played  before 
progressing  to  the  next  note.  Although  classical  com- 
posers did  not  write  out  this  embellishment,  it  is  the 
custom  of  modern  composers  to  do  so. 

Turnbull,  Percy,  contemporary  English  pianist  and 
composer.  Among  his  works  are  five  pieces  in  old 
style  called  Pw.no  Suite. 

Turner,  Alfred  Dudley,  American  composer,  con- 
cert pianist  and  teacher,  born  St.  Albans,  Me.,  Aug.  24, 
1854;  died  there,  May  7,  1888.  He  studied,  and  be- 
came a  teacher  at,  the  New  England  Conservatory  and 
the  Boston  College  of  Music.  He  wrote  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Turner,  Arthur  H.,  American  organist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Meriden,  Conn.,  Feb.  6,  1873 ;  pupil  of  Guil- 
mant.  He  became  municipal  organist  and  director  of 
the  symphony  orchestra  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Turner,  Austin  T.,  English  composer,  chorister,  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  born  at  Bristol  in  1823;  died 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Apr.  13,  1901.  A  chorister 
at  Bristol  Cathedral,  when  twenty  he  was  made  vical 
choral  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Going  to  Australia  in  1854, 
he  taught  and  conducted  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
Ballarat,  and  was  for  many  years  organist  at  Christ 
Church  there.  He  wrote  a  cantata,  a  choral  song,  two 
masses,  and  glees,  madrigals  and  other  minor  works. 
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Turner,  Eva,  contemporary  English  soprano,  born 
at  Oldham,  Lancashire ;  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music ;  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company.  She  was  heard  by  Arturo  Toscanini,  who 
asked  her  to  appear  in  the  Italian  operas  which  he  was 
conducting.  She  made  many  successful  appearances  at 
Covent  Garden. 

Turner,  Mary  Hamilton,  see  Pdgrave-Turner, 
Mary  Hamilton. 

Turner,  Walter  James,  English  musicologist  and 
critic,  born  Shanghai,  China,  Oct.  13,  1889;  pupil  of 
his  father,  W.  J.  Turner  (organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, Melbourne),  later  continuing  his  studies  at  Dres- 
den, Munich  and  Vienna.  He  has  written  books  on 
Beethoven  and  general  musical  subjects  and  has  long 
been  music  critic  for  the  "New  Statesman." 

Turner,  William,  English  composer  and  chorister, 
born  at  Oxford  in  1651 ;  died  Westminster,  Jan.  13, 
1740.  He  wrote  much  church  music. 

Turner,  William*,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century 
English  composer,  editor  and  writer;  perhaps  kin  to 
William  Turner  above.  He  published  in  1724  a  treatise 
on  the  grammar  of  music,  and  edited  Ravenscroft's 
psalms.  His  own  compositions  include  sonatas  and 
songs  for  several  plays. 

Turner-Maley,  Florence,  contemporary  American 
composer  aiid  lyric  soprano,  born  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
A  pupil  of  Jacques  Bouhy  and  Oscar  Saenger,  she  made 
her  debut  in  1898  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  and  has 
since  appeared  in  recitals,  with  oratorio  societies  and  as 
a  church  soloist. 

Turney,  Ruthyn,  American  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Luray,  Mo.,  Sept.  n,  1867;  pupil  of 
August  Aamold.  She  became  a  violin  soloist  and 
teacher.  Her  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto, 
violin  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Turnhout,  Gerard  de  (Gheert  Jacques,  called 
Turnhout),  Belgian  composer,  singer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Turnhout  about  1520;  died  Madrid,  Sept.  15, 
1580.  He  was,  in  1563,  choirmaster  at  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  1572  went  to  Spain  at  the  summons  of 
Philip  II.  His  works  include  masses,  motets  and  chan- 
sons. 

Turnhout,  Jean  de  (real  name  Jean  Jacques),  late 
i6th  and  early  I7th  century  Belgian  conductor  and  com- 
poser; son  of  Gerardde  Turnhout.  He  was  choirmaster 
to  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands  at  Brussels  in  1586. 
He  wrote  motets  and  madrigals. 

Tiirnpu,  Konstantin,  Esthonian  composer  and  choral 
conductor,  born  in  Esthonia  in  1865 ;  died  in  1927 ;  pupil 
of  Homilius  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  songs  and  choral  works. 

Turpin,  Edmund  Hart,  English  composer,  organist 
and  editor,  born  Nottingham,  May  4,  1835 ;  died  Lon- 
don, Oct.  25,  1907 ;  pupil  of  Hullah  and  Pauer.  A  cele- 
brated concert  organist,  he  played  successively  at  vari- 
ous churches,  mostly  in  London,  and  edited  and  wrote 
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for  important  musical  journals.  His  compositions  in- 
clude masses,  two  oratorios,  two  cantatas,  anthems,  a 
symphony,  pieces  for  organ  and  piano,  and  chamber 
music. 

Turtchaninoff,  Piotr  (Peter),  Ivanovitch,  Russian 
choral  conductor  and  teacher,  born  in  the  Government 
of  Kiev,  Nov.  20,  1779;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  4, 
1856.  After  studying  under  Sarti  at  St.  Petersburg  he 
was,  in  1803,  ordained  a  priest  and  became  conductor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Choir  and  teacher  of  singing  at  the 
Imperial  court  chapel.  He  is  particularly  known  for  his 
fine  arrangements  and  harmonization  of  the  old  melo- 
dies of  the  church  liturgy,  in  which  he  gave  the  voices 
independence,  the  unsymmetrical  melodies  a  symmetri- 
cal rhythm,  preserved  the  original  intervals,  and  usually 
gave  the  cantus  firmus  to  some  voice  other  than  the 
soprano. 

Turton,  Edmund,  see  Turges,  Edmund. 

Turunen,  Martti,  contemporary  Finnish  conductor. 
Since  1931  he  has  directed  the  Helsinki  University 
Chorus  at  Helsingf  ors. 

Tusch  (Ger.),  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums, 
used  as  a  welcome  to  a  conductor  or  composer  by 
German  orchestras.  Weber  wrote  a  four-bar  tusch  for 
twenty  trumpets. 

Tussenbroek,  Hendrika  van,  Dutch  composer,  born 
Utrecht,  Dec.  2,  1854;  died  there  in  1935;  pupil  of 
Richard  Hoi.  She  wrote  choral  works,  duets,  miniature 
operas  and  children's  songs. 

Tutela,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  pianist  and  violin- 
ist, born  Grottaminarda,  May  2,  1883.  A  pupil  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Music,  he  became  an  organist  and 
choirmaster  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  has  composed  the 
orchestral  work  Le  Trionfo;  a  one-act  opera,  Tresa; 
a  Sinfonia  Passionate;  and  violin  and  piano  works. 

Tutenberg,  Fritz,  German  musicologist,  librettist 
and  dramaturgist,  born  Mainz,  July  14,  1902 ;  studied  at 
"Hamburg,  Kiel,  Munich  and  Rostock.  In  1927  he  be- 
came dramaturgist  and  regisseur  at  the  United  States 
Theater  in  Kiel.  He  has  written  books  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  symphony. 

Tuthill,  Burnet  Corwin,  American  composer  and 
conductor,  born  New  York  City  in  1888,  son  of  William 
Burnet  Tuthill,  architect  of  Carnegie  Hall.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  University  in  1909,  and  entered  on 
a  business  career  but  continued  his  musical  interests  by 
conducting  the  Columbia  University  Orchestra  and  the 
Peoples'  Choral  Union.  From  1922,  to  1930  he  was 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  and  continued 
the  study  of  music  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music, 
from  which  he  received  a  Master  of  Music  degree  in 
1935.  He  was  appointed  director  of  music  at  the  South- 
western College  in  Memphis,  and  in '1937  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Memphis  College  of  Music.  He  organized 
the  Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music  in 
1919,  and  helped  organize  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  in  Music  in  1924.  His  Bethlehem-pastorale 


for  orchestra  has  been  played  by  many  orchestras ;  he 
has  also  written  an  Overture  for  Symphonic  Band,  a 
Sailor's  Hornpipe  for  wind  quintet,  a  clarinet  quintet,  a 
string  sextet  and  other  ensemble  works. 
Tutilo,  see  Tuotilo. 

Tutkowsky,  Nikolai  Apollonovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, pianist,  teacher  and  theorist,  born  Lipowetz, 
Govt.  of  Kiev,  Feb.  17,  1857;  pupil  of  Puchalski.  He 
taught  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  in  1893 
became  director  of  his  own  music  school  at  Kiev.  His 
works  include  a  symphony,  piano  pieces  and  songs ;  he 
has  also  published  a  book  on  theory. 

Tutta  (It.),  all,  whole;  con  tutta  forsa,  with  full 
force  or  power. 

Tutti  (It.),  a  direction  in  vocal  or  orchestral  scores 
that  all  the  performers  and  singers  are  to  take  part. 

Tveit,  Nils,  Norwegian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Oct.  19,  1908;  his  works  include  songs,  piano  pieces 
and  chamber  music. 

Twaddell,  William  Powell,  American  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  1879. 
He  played  in  various  cities,  and  in  1930  became  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Music  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Tweedy,  Donald  Nichols,  American  composer,  born 
Danbury,  Conn.,  Apr.  23,  1890.  He  studied  under  Hill, 
Spalding,  Goetschius  and  .Heilman.  He  then  taught 
music,  and  conducted  the  student  orchestra  at  Vassar 
College,  was  music  director  of  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art  under  Surette,  edited  program  notes  for  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  taught  at  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  His  compositions  include 
an  orchestral  L' Allegro  (1925)  ;  a  ballet  based  on  Alice 
in  Wonderland  (1935)  ;  incidental  music  to  Swords 
(1921)  ;  two  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano ;  and  a  sonata 
for  'cello  and  piano. 

Twelfth,  a  2^i  ft  organ-stop,  sounding  the  fifth  of 
the  Octave. 

Twelfth  Night,  play  by  William  Shakespeare.  This 
work  has  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  composers,  par- 
icularly  for  making  settings  of  the  lyrics.  Josef  Haydn, 
during  his  second  English  visit,  composed  a  setting  to 
the  lyrics,  She  never  told  her  love,  which  is  included 
in  his  set  of  six  songs,  Original  Canzonets,  composed 
-for  an  English  Lady  of  -Position.  The  lyric,  Come 
away,  Death,  has  had  effective  treatment  by  several 
composers,  including  Dr.  Arne,  Frederick  Corder, 
whose  .setting  is  for  a  trio  of  female  voices  and  piano, 
and  Augustus  Barrett's  version,  used  in  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  revival  of  the  play.  However  the  setting  of  this 
1  work  composed  by  Johannes  Brahms  for  a  trio  of 
female  voices,  harp  and  two  horns,  is  one  of  the  finest. 
Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  made  settings  of  all  the 
Clown's  songs,  including :  0  mistress  mine,  Come  Away, 
Death  and  The  rain  it  raineth  every  day.  The  version 
by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  of  O  mistress  mine,  is  one  of 
his  finest  songs ;  Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor  likewise  made 
1897 
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a  setting  of  the  same  work.  Sir  Henry  Bishop  included 
a  version  of  the  play  in  his  series  of  pasticcio  operas, 
and  produced  it  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Drury  Lane, 
London,  in  1820,  with  music  of  his  own  composition. 
Engelbert  Humperdinck,  who  composed  ideal  music  for 
several  Shakespearean  plays,  wrote  incidental  music  for 
the  Max  Reinhardt  revival  of  the  play  at  the  Deutsches 
Theatre,  Berlin,  on  Oct.  17,  1907.  In  1888  a  Twelfth 
Night  Overture  composed  by  Sir  Alexander  Mack- 
enzie, was  played  at  a  Richter  concert  in  London. 

Twenty-four  Violins,  see  Vingt-Quatre  Violons. 

Twenty-fourth  (organ  term),  a  third-sounding 
Mixture  rank,  reinforcing  the  ninth  upper  partial  in  the 
8  ft.  harmonic  series. 

Twenty-ninth  (organ  term),  an  octave-sounding 
Mixture  rank,  reinforcing  the  fifteenth  upper  partial  in 
the  8  ft.  harmonic  series. 

Twenty-second  (organ  term),  an  octave-sounding 
Mixture  rank,  occasionally  found  as  an  independent 
stop. 

Twenty-sixth  (organ  term),  a  fifth-sounding  Mix- 
ture rank,  reinforcing  the  eleventh  upper  partial  in  the 
8  ft.  harmonic  series. 

Twilight  of  the  Gods,  The,  see  GStterdammerung; 
Die. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The,  a  comedy  by  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  particularly  well  known  for  the  song, 
Who  is  Sylvia.  This  famous  lyric  has  been  set  to  music 
by  Franz  Schubert,  Thomas  Arne  and  Sir  George  Mac- 
farren.  The  only  recorded  operatic  production  based 
on  the  play  is  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  pasticcio  opera  of  the 
same  title,  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1821. 
This  work  is  of  little  value,  being  only  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  scenes  and  words  set  to  music  by  Bishop. 

Two  Part  Form,  see  Song  Form. 

Two-Piano  Playing.  One  of  the  most  highly  ap- 
preciated arts  in  the  field  of  music  today  is  that  of 
two-piano,  four-hand  playing ;  its  rise  to  popularity  has 
been  comparatively  sudden,  therefore  information  re- 
garding its  past  history,  present  status,  special  tech- 
nique, literature  and  probable  future  has  not  been 
available.  The  article  which  follows,  written  by  an 
American  artist,  Vera  Brodsky,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
finest  two-piano  duos  appearing  at  the  present  time  in 
concert,  and  also  instructor  in  the  art  at  both  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music,  New  York,  traces  the  ancestry,  his- 
tory and  technique  in  an  interesting  and  authoritative 
manner  (Ed.). 

I — Early  Composers. '  Two-piano  playing  is  today 
one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  music-making  in 
studios,  homes,  and  on  the  concert  platform,  but  the 
mists  of  antiquity  shroud  the  origins  of  the  art.  Histori- 
cal records  make  no  mention  of  the  first  time  that  a  pair 
of  pianos  or  their  forerunners  were  coupled  for  private 
entertainment  or  public  performance. 

The  likelihood  is  that  early  composers,  having  dis- 


covered that  the  combining,  harmonizing,  and  counter- 
pointing  of  human  voices  could  be  practised  also  with 
instruments,  started  the  development  which  enabled  suc- 
cessors finally  to  hit  upon  the  possibilities  in  writing 
for  two  cembalos,  claviers,  clavichords-  or  harpsichords. 

Perhaps  the  first  attempt  was  more  or  less  of  an  acci- 
dent, and  may  have  occurred  in  the  home  of  one  of 
those  old-time  musical  families  like  the  Bachs,  Cou- 
perins,  or  Scarlattis,  where  several  members  were 
eminent  performers  on  keyboard  instruments.  Even 
sooner,  other  composers  had  created  sonatas,  and  what 
were  practically  concertos,  for  two,  three,  four,  and 
more  string  instruments. 

The  most  innovative  mind  of  all,  that  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  made  contact  with  some  of  those  string 
examples  before  he  set  out  on  his  own -path,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  when  he  gave  his  piano  ensemble  works  to 
the  world,  they  were  like  nothing  that  had  gone  before. 
After  practising  in  the  form  by  arranging  a  number  of 
Vivaldi's  concertos,  including  the  transcribing  of  a 
four-violin  concerto  into  one  for  four  claviers,  Bach  was 
inspired  to  pen  his  own  three  concertos  for  two  claviers, 
and  two  for  three  claviers.  The  solo  concerto  for  one 
clavier  did  not  interest  him  deeply,  but  of  course,  when 
he  ventured  into  that  form  he  was  the  masterful  genius 
as  always,  as  proved  in  the  fine  C  major,  C  minor,  and 
D  minor  works. 

With  his  contrapuntal  bent,  Bach  must  have  revelled 
in  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  employment  of 
twenty  or  thirty  fingers  for  rhythmic  and  other  effects, 
complex  figurations  and  fullness  of  tone.  He  liked  the 
idea  so  much  that  he  even  made  a  two-clavier  arrange- 
ment of  his  monumental  D  minor  concerto  for  two 
violins.  But  never  were  those  compositions  mere  ve- 
hicles for  the  display  of  empty  agility,  as  exploited  by 
Corelli  and  Vivaldi.  Bach  integrated  his  solo  instru- 
ments with  the  orchestra,  and  foreshadowed  the  type 
of  concerto  which  served  as  the  model  for  all  his  great " 
successors. 

One  can  well  imagine  old  Bach  playing  some  of  his 
ensemble  clavier  concertos  with  -his  array  of  gifted 
sons ;  three  of  them  afterward  wrote  such  works  them- 
selves, Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  fathering  two  concertos 
for  two  claviers,  Wilhelm  Friedemaiin  some  sonatas 
and  a  concerto,  and  Johann  Christian  a  sonata. 

Unfortunately,  Handel  and  Domeriico  Scarlatti,  both 
of  the  same  period  as  J.  S.  Bach,  left  no  known  com- 
positions for  two  or  more  keyboards,  although  several 
transcriptions  of  their  works  exist  in  two-piano  form. 
Also,  no  outstanding  duo-keyboard  works  came  from 
the  contemporaneous  schools,  of  English  and  French 
creators;  perhaps  i8th  and  early  igth  century  masters 
were  overawed  by  the  Bach  legacy  in  that  form,  as  they 
failed  to  try  for  its  improvement 'or  even  perpetuation. 
Haydn,  copious  producer  of  piano  music,  confined  his 
output  to  the  single  instrument;  and  Schubert,  another 
fertile  writer  for  the  keyboard,  contented  himself  with 
four-hand  pieces  for  one  piano.  However,  Mozart,  who 
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left  practically  no  kind  of  musical  contribution  untried, 
essayed  one  concerto,  and  one  sonata,  both  for  two 
pianos,  presumably  written  for  himself  and  his  sister. 
Weber,  shining  concert  performer,  remained  faithful 
to  the  solo  instrument.  It  also  seems  incredible  that 
Beethoven,  adept  pathbreaker  in  every  style  of  music, 
neglected  to  try  his  hand  at  the  two-piano  form,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  he  fashioned  a  triple 
concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  with  orchestra,  and 
a  "Choral  Fantasia"  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
His  only  essays  in  piano  ensemble  were  some  incon- 
sequential four-handed  variations  and  marches. 

The  elevated  Bach  tradition  bore  no  further  fruit 
for  a  long  while  after  Mozart's  concerto  and  sonata. 
Clementi  had  written  two  sonatas  for  two  pianos,  Hum- 
mel ignored  the  branch,  Moscheles  did  an  "Hommage 
a  Handel"  (which  he  played  at  London,  1822,  with  the 
celebrated  John  Cramer)  and  there  were  some  desultory 
attempts  on  the  part  of  others,  but  none  of  these  pieces 
ranked  even  approximately,  with  the  numbers  by  Bach 
and  Mozart,  nor  did  they  remain  lastingly  in  the  reper- 
toire. 

It  might  be  mentioned  too,  that  of  Carl  Czerny's 
nearly  1,000  compositions,  a  number  are  standard 
operas,  overtures,  oratorios,  and  symphonies  arranged 
for  four  hands  on  one  piano  and  eight  hands  on  two 
pianos.  As  a  special  commission,  the  industrious  gen- 
tleman even  arranged  Rossini's  "Semiramide"  and 
"William  Tell"  overtures  for  eight  pianos,  four  hands 
at  each ! 

II — Romantic  and  Modern  Composers.  While  the 
pianoforte  was  being  steadily  improved  by  inventors 
and  manufacturers,  its  technique  kept  pace  in  evolu- 
tion, and  soon  virtuosi  discovered  that  playing  on  two 
keyboards,  or  even  duets  on  one,  afforded  the  chance 
for  much  sensational  display  not  possible  for  a  single 
performer.  In  1831,  Henri  Herz,  the  French  pianist, 
visited  London,  and  Cramer  and  Moscheles  joined  him 
in  duets  at  one  of  his  concerts.  .When  Moscheles  was 
called  to  Leipzig  by  Mendelssohn  in  1846  to  become  a 
teacher  at  the  new  Conservatorium  founded  there  by 
the  latter,  the  two  not  only  indulged  in  joint  perform- 
ances, but  also  composed  a  work  together  for  two  pi- 
anos, the  Duo  Concertante,  featuring  the  march  theme 
from  Weber's  "Preciosa." 

The  era  of  glittering  virtuosity  was  on,  with  Liszt, 
Thalberg,  Pixis,  Dreyschock,  Dohler,  Henselt,  Gotts- 
chalk,  Tausig,  von  Bulow,  and  others,  not  only  carrying 
keyboard  execution  to  greater,  and  greater  heights,  but 
also  developing  the  sonority  and  colors  of  tone,  the 
range  of  dynamics,  and  the  shadings  of  the  pedals. 
Much  private  and  public  two-piano  playing  was  done 
by  famous  artists,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  "stunts" 
than  as  serious  art.  Liszt  and  Chopin  paired  on  at 
least  one  occasion  at  a  salon  meeting  in  Paris.  That 
city,  too,  witnessed  the  incident  of  Liszt  and  Thalberg 
announcing  separate  recitals  for  the  same  evening.  The 
amusing  legend  runs  that  Liszt  went  to  his  rival,  and 
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suggested  that  they  condense  the  two  events  into  one, 
and  play  on  two  pianos,  whereupon  Thalberg  is  said  to 
have  answered,  "I  do  not  like  to  be  accompanied." 

Liszt  finally  realized  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
new  and  dignified  two-piano  composition  to  emphasize 
musical  quality  and  not  mere  technical  showiness.  He 
wrote  his  Concerto  Pathetique  (without  orchestra). 
The  composition,  while  not  among  his  best,  has  some 
excellent  qualities,  and  marks  a  definite  step  forward 
in  the  realization  of  the  orchestral-sounding  possibilities 
of  this  medium.  Chopin's  delightful  Rondo,  Op.  73, 
and  Schumann's  beautiful  Andante  and  Variations,  Op. 
46,  were  original  works  which  have  become  enduring 
and  much-loved  favorites  of  duo-pianists  and  their  au- 
diences. Saint-Saens  contributed  several  original  com- 
positions, among  them  his  fine  Variations  on  a  Theme 
by  Beethoven;  a  two-piano  version  of  his  famous  Danse 
Macabre  for  orchestra,  the  excitingly  virtuoso  Scherso, 
and  the  utterly  delightful  and  humorous  Carnival  of 
Animals  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra. 

Brahms,  however,  surpassed  them  all  with  his  monu- 
mental Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn,  adapted 
from  his  orchestral  composition.  The  masterful  han- 
dling of  the  two  pianos,  and  the  mature  splendor  of 
musical  treatment,  are  still  regarded  as  the  most  in- 
spired and  inspiring  achievement  in  the  two-piano 
literature.  Brahms  himself  often  delighted  in  playing 
this  masterpiece  privately  with  Clara  Schumann,  and 
with  Elizabeth  von  Herzogenberg.  The  mighty  classi- 
cist gave  enduring  attention  to  music  for  paired  pian- 
ists, as  evidenced  in  his  two  sets  of  Liebeslieder  for 
piano,  four  hands  and  vocal  quartet,  other  duets,  and 
the  quintet,  Op.  34a,  for  solo  piano  and  strings.  Its  first 
version  was  entirely  for  strings ;  then  Brahms  remade  it 
as  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  and  the  final  revision  is  the 
present  one.  He  also  arranged  several  Schumann 
chamber-music  works  as  duets,  made  two-piano  adapta- 
tions of  his  own  Hungarian  Dances,  of  five  of  his  set  of 
fifteen  waltzes  for  solo  piano  (Op.  39),  of  his  third  and 
fourth  symphonies,  and  piano  duet  arrangements  of  his 
first  and  second  symphonies. 

From  modern  composers  come  wonderful  examples 
of  two-piano  writing.  Debussy  created  the  impres- 
sionistic suite,  En  Blanc  et  Noirf  the  tone-poem,  Lin- 
darajaf  and  his  own  arrangement  of  his  L'Apres-midi 
d'un  Faune.  He  also  arranged  Six  Etudes  in  Canon 
Form  by  Schumann  for  piano  duo.  Ravel  transcribed 
Debussy's  three  orchestra  nocturnes,  Nuages,  Fetes, 
and  Sir&nes  (this  last  being  originally  for  orchestra 
and  a  chorus  of  sixteen  women's  voices) ;  these  are 
among  the  most  superb  examples  of  two-piano  writing 
to  be  found.  Ravel  also  made  his  own  transcriptions 
of  his  orchestral  masterpieces,  La  Valse,  Rapsodie 
Espagnole,  and  the  famous  Bolero.  Chabrier  translated 
his  orchestral  opus,  Espana,  into  the  two-keyboard 
medium  and  also  wrote  a  set  of  three  original  Valses 
Romantiques.  Max  Reger  created  several  sets  of  varia- 
tions, most  of  them  built  on  themes  by  the  masters 
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among  them  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart.  He  also 
made  masterly  arrangements  of  Bach's  Goldberg  Varia- 
tions and  of  Wagner's  Meistersinger  Prelude  and  the 
overture  to  Tannh'duser. 

The  Russians  contributed  in  an  important  way  to  the 
form,  the  best  examples  being  Rachmaninoff's  Fantaisie, 
Op.  5  and  the  Suite  Op.  17.  There  are  many  small 
original  compositions  by  Gliere  and  four  suites  by 
Arensky,  the  first  of  these,  opus  15,  containing  the 
famous  "Valse." 

Stravinsky  has  written  a  highly  interesting  concerto 
for  two  pianos  without  orchestra. 

The  Spanish  school  is  represented  by  Manuel  Infante 
with  his  brilliant  Andalusian  dances,  Garcia,  Ritmo  and 
Sentimiento.  The  English  have  their  Arnold  Bax  who 
has  contributed  copiously  and  valuably  to  the  original 
literature  with  his  compositions,  many  written  for  the 
English  team,  Ethel  Bartlett  and  Rae  Robertson.  Some 
of  his  works  are :  May  Mell,  Hardanger,  The  Poisoned 
Fountain,  The  Devil  that  Tempted  Saint  Anthony,  and 
Red  Autumn.  An  outstanding  Italian  composer  in  the 
duo-piano  field  is  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  who  has 
made  a  two-piano  version  of  his  suite,  Alt  Wien,  orig- 
inally for  solo  piano.  The  Pole,  Alexander  Tansman, 
has  done  the  same  with  his  Sonatine  Transatlantique. 
From  France  we  have  Germaine  Tailleferre,  with  her 
charming  suite  of  two  pieces,  Jeux  de  Plein  Airf  Fran- 
qois  Poulenc  with  his  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and 
Orchestra,  and  Louis  Vuillemin,  who  has  written  several 
small  pieces  of  great  charm. 

Many  American  composers  have  worked  brilliantly 
in  this  field.  An  invaluable  contributor  is  Abram 
Chasins,  with  his  notable  Carmen  Fantasy  on  themes 
from  Bizet's  opera,  his  two-piano  versions  of  his  own 
Parade  (originally  for  orchestra),  Rush  Hour  in  Hong 
Kong  (first  written  for  solo  piano),  and  his  excellent 
transcriptions  of  Johann  Strauss  waltzes  and  of  the 
magnificent  C  minor  Passacaglia  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Other 
distinguished  Americans  who  have  created  original 
works  in  the  medium  are  Cecil  Burleigh,  Percy  Grain- 
ger, Morton  Gould,  David  Guion,  Andrew  Haigh,  Ed- 
ward Burlingame  Hill,  Mary  Howe,  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  Paul  Nordoff,  Lee  Pattison,  Dana  Suesse, 
Deems  Taylor  and  Harold  Triggs. 

Chief  among  transcribers  for  two  pianos  is  Leopold 
Godowsky,  who  has  created  a  breathtakingly  brilliant 
contrapuntal  paraphrase  on  Weber's  Invitation  to  the 
Dance.  He  has  also  written  an  optional  third  piano 
part  to  this  which  can  be  played  with  the  original 
two-piano  version.  From  the  inventive  genius  of  Go- 
dowsky also  comes  a  set  of  two  beautiful  cadenzas  to 
Mozart's  Concerto  in  E  flat  and  a  duo-keyboard  version 
of  his  own  Alt  Wien. 

There  are  other  transcribers,  among  them  Alexander 
Siloti,  Alexander  Kelberine,  Harold  Bauer,  Guy  Maier 
and  Pierre  Luboshutz,  who  have  greatly  enriched  two- 
piano  literature  with  their  expert  and  effective  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  works  by  other  composers  originally 
created  in  different  forms. 

Ill — Selection  of  a  Partner.  The  choice  of  a  suitable 
partner  in  forming  a  two-piano  ensemble  is  of  prime 
importance. 

To  do  that,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  and  to  find  certain 
personal  as  well  as  musical  qualifications  if  the  associa- 
tion is  to  be  a  successful  one.  Many  musically  well- 
matched  partnerships  have  been  destroyed  by  lack  of 
temperamental  and  personal  congeniality,  or  neglect 
to  co-operate  properly.  Those  who  wish  to  make  their 
two-piano  playing  a  satisfying  and  enjoyable  as  well  as 
a  successful  venture,  should  be  sympathetic  to  each 
other  in  matters  personal  as  well  as  musical.  They 
must  be  willing  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
always  to  show  respect  for  each  other's  opinions.  Also 
they  must  be  open-minded,  tolerant,  courteous,  and  will- 
ing to  admit  their  own  mistakes.  There  must  be  no 
feeling  of  individual  superiority,  no  attempt  to  impose 
one  will  over  the  other.  Criticisms  should  be  made 
fairly  and  objectively,  and  should  be  accepted  in  the 
same  spirit.  It  should  always  be  felt  that  the  common 
good  and  ultimate  perfection  of  the  ensemble  is  the 
goal,  never  personal  display  or  glorification  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

If  differences  of  opinion  arise,  as  is  sure  to  be  the 
case,  the  partners  must  discuss  them  courteously  and 
dispassionately  until  a  decision  satisfactory  to  both  is 
reached,  and  that  decision  should  be  adhered  to  in  all 
future  performances,  unless  a  later  change  seems  de- 
sirable. Compromise  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  art 
of  duo-piano  playing.  Exchange  and  difference  of 
ideas  produce  a  richer  and  more  interesting  musical 
result.  It  is  this  very  difference  of  opinions  that  makes 
two-piano  playing  so  stimulating  an  experience,  both 
for  performers  and  listeners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  solo  pianist  to 
play  well  with  a  partner.  The  bulk  of  the  duo-pianistic 
repertoire  offers  only  moderate  technical  problems,  be- 
cause the  difficulties  are  divided  between  the  two  pianos, 
although  some  virtuoso  compositions  require  an  ad- 
vanced piano  technique  for  proper  performance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  masterpieces  of  two-piano  writ- 
ing can  be  performed  by  pianists  of  moderate  technical 
ability. 

Partners  should  have  about  the  same  degree  of  mu- 
sical training.  If  there  is  too  great  a  discrepancy,  dis- 
agreements and  an  ill-balanced  ensemble  may  result.  If 
they  have  studied  with  the  same  teachers  or  been  trained 
along  the  same  lines,  they  will  usually  find  it  easier  to 
agree  in  musical  matters  such  as  interpretation,  phras- 
ing, tempo,  touch,  pedalling,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  students  of  the  same  teacher 
necessarily  agree,  or  are  fitted  to  play  together.  This 
must  be  a  matter  of  individual  talents  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  two  players,  and  is  to  be  judged  by  them. 
If  they  have  had  different  masters,  they  should  at  least 
be  in  harmony  regarding  musical  tastes  and  ideas. 
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Without  such  sympathy  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
achieve  good  results  in  ensemble  playing. 

The  most  important  requisite  for  successful  ensemble 
playing  of  any  kind  is  consistently  regular  rehearsing, 
without  which  unanimity  of  expression  or  accuracy  of 
performance  in  duo-piano  playing  cannot  be  established. 
Partners  must  be  willing  and  able  to  devote  time  to 
regular  and  conscientious  rehearsals;  an  hour's  re- 
hearsal together  daily  counts  for  much  more  than  ten 
hours  once  a  week.  It  is  this  constant  association  in 
welding  of  ideas  and  blending  of  styles  that  results  in 
balanced  and  truly  fine  two-piano  ensemble. 

IV.  Placing  and  Choosing  Pianos.  The  two  in- 
struments may  be  placed  in  various  positions  depending 
on  the  shape  of  the  room,  space  available,  and  the  size 
and  style  (grand  or  upright)  of  the  pianos. 

The  most  frequently  used  and  most  advisable  way  of 
placing  two  grand  pianos,  wherever  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  room  permit,  is  to  fit  their  curves  into  each  other 
with  the  two  keyboards  at  the  opposite  far  ends.  This 
position  offers  the  possibility  for  good  balance  of  tone, 
both  to  performers  and  listeners.  While  the  arrange- 
ment may  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  partners  to  see 
each  other  over  the  music  racks,  it  is  an  advantage 
when  the  music  is  memorized,  and  the  racks  can  be  put 
down;  the  players  are  then  visible  to  each  other  over 
the  pianos  and  will  find  it  easier  to  exchange  signals. 

The  foregoing  placing  is  most  often  employed  on  the 
concert  stage.  It  permits  both  players  to  be  in  view  of 
the  audience  at  all  times.  Many  two-piano  recitalists 
make  it  a  practise  to  exchange  pianos  at  various  times 
during  a  program,  thus  allowing  listeners  on  both  sides 
of  the  auditorium  to  watch  each  player  at  closer  range. 

Another  practical  way  of  arranging  two  grands  is  to 
set  them  side  by  side,  with  the  keyboards  parallel  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  players  may  watch  each  other's 
hands  when  performing  with  or  without  the  printed 
notes ;  and  also  it  is  especially  helpful  during  the  prac- 
tise of  difficult  ensemble  passages. 

Space  considerations  sometimes  make  it  necessary  to 
place  two  grands  with  their  keyboards  diverging  diag- 
onally. While  feasible,  this  arrangement  is  less  prac- 
tical because  the  players  cannot  see  each  other  easily, 
thereby  lessening  the  possibility  of  achieving  a  good 
ensemble. 

It  is  advisable  to  arrange  uprights,  or  upright  types 
of  pianos  such  as  Minipianos  or  square  pianos,  side 
by  side  so  that  the  players  can  watch  each  other's  hands. 

Where  only  one  grand  and  one  upright  are  available, 
it  should  be  remembered,  in  placing  them,  that  to  make 
the  partners  visible  to  each  other  at  all  times,  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

It  is,  of  course,  preferable  to  have  both  pianos  of 
the  same  size  and  "make,"  thus  offering  at  once  the 
advantage  of  better  balance  of  tone  and  volume.  It  is 
not  always  possible,  however,  to  find  two  such  instru- 
ments, in  which  case  an  effort  should  be  made  to  use 
pianos  blending  well  with  each  other. 


When  pianos  are  of  different  sizes,  or  in  cases  where 
one  is  brilliant  and  the  other  dull,  it  is  well  to  close  the 
lid  of  the  former  instrument,  and  to  leave  open  the 
latter,  so  effecting  the  best  possible  tonal  balance.  Ex- 
perimentation for  balance  varies  in  different  cases, 
depending  on  the  acoustical  properties  of  the  room  and 
the  individual  style  of  playing  of  each  partner,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  pianos,  but  it  is  to  be  recommended 
in  all  cases. 

If  one  player  should  have  a  more  subdued  tone  and 
a  less  brilliant  style,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  should  play 
on  the  brighter  piano,  equalizing  the  tone-in  this  manner 
to  a  certain  extent.  Naturally,  true  'balance  should  re- 
sult from  a  carefully  and  well  rehearsed  ensemble  and 
adaptation  of  the  two  styles  of  playing,  but  the  pianos 
and  their  balancing  should  be  scrupulously  worked  out. 
The  two  pianos  must  have  exactly  the  same  pitch,  and 
be  tuned  frequently  enough  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
accord. 

V — Art  ojf  Practicing.  In  starting  the  study  of  a 
composition,  it  is  always  best  for  the  partners  to  read  it 
together  first  on  the  pianos,  and  then  to  judge  which 
part  is  best  suited  to  the  individual  qualifications  of  each 
player. 

The  one  who  excels  in  the  expression  of  a  melodic  or 
lyrical  phrase,  or  who  has  a  broader  tone,  should  play 
the  part  which  contains  the  greater  share  of  the  melody. 
Likewise,  the  player  who  has  greater  technical  facility 
should  study  the  more  difficult  part.  By  so  distributing 
the  parts,  the  duo  will  show  to  its  highest  advantage,  as 
each  player  will  be  doing  that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

In  most  of  the  better  written  compositions  for  two 
pianos,  there  is  much  interchange  of  melody  and  ac- 
companiment between  the  instruments ;  this  creates  the 
sense  of  balance  and  "give-and-take"  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  charms  of  this  form  of  ensemble  mu- 
sic. Both  players  should  be  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  lyrical  as  well  as  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  music,  so  as  to  give  it  a  well  rounded 
performance. 

Generally  speaking,  the  choice  of  which  part  is  better 
suited  to  each  player  must  be  judged  by  the  individuals 
themselves ;  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  exchange  parts 
during  certain  sections  of  a  composition  when  it  is  found 
that  such  a  transition  will  better  suit  the  individual 
talents  of  each  player.  However,  the  distribution  of  the 
parts  should  always  be  guided  by  purely  musical  con- 
siderations, and  never  by  the  mere  printed  designation 
of  Pianos  I  and  II. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  Piano  I  is  always  the  lead- 
ing or  more  important  part,  while  Piano  II  is  merely  an 
accompaniment  or  subsidiary,  often  causes  argument. 
Many  disagreements  can  be  avoided  if  this  assumption 
is  corrected.  The  use  ot  the  terms  (Piano  I  and  Piano 
II)  is  merely  a  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
parts,  and  should  be  considered  as  a  label — nothing 
more.  Both  parts  are  of  equal  importance,  whether 
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they  happen  to  be  melody  or  accompaniment;  it  is  the 
musical  whole  that  matters,  never  the  separate  parts. 

After  the  players  have  chosen  their  parts,  they  should 
discuss  the  character  and  structure  of  the  piece,  what  it 
should  express,  and  how  to  express  it.  They  should 
anatyze  its  form  and  then  agree  upon  tempos,  climaxes, 
and  other  general  characteristics ;  then  practise  their  re- 
spective assignments  separately  until  they  have  mastered 
the  technical  problems,  always  remembering  and  fol- 
lowing the  general  plan  agreed  upon. 

Sufficient  time  must  be  devoted  to  practising  the  parts 
separately ;  while  many  compositions  can  be  learned  by 
playing  them  frequently  together,  there  are  others  con- 
taining technical  passages  which  cannot  be  properly 
mastered  during  joint  practice.  The  fingerings  and  ex- 
pression of  certain  passages  can  be  worked  out  much 
more  successfully  if  they  are  intelligently  practised 
alone;  mastery  of  the  individual  part  leads  to  a  more 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  piece  in  ensemble. 

In  beginning  to  practise  a  composition  together,  the 
partners  should  discuss  and  agree  upon  its  dynamics,, 
phrasing,  balance,  and  expression,  carefully  following 
the  composer's  directions ;  note-values,  rest-values,  and 
pedaling  should  also  be  carefully  examined  and  agreed 
upon. 

The  line  of  the  melody  must  be  traced  as  it  passes 
from  one  piano  to  the  other;  it  should  always  be 
brought  out  clearly.  The  accompaniment,  wherever  it 
appears,  is  naturally  to  be  subordinated  to  the  melody. 

Each  partner  should  listen  to  the  other's  part  played 
alone,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  composition  at  all  times ;  in  this  way, 
he  will  learn  to  think  of  the  piece  in  its  musical  entirety, 
not  merely  from  the  individual  angle  of  his  own  part. 

The  players  should  try  to  "set"  the  interpretation  of 
a  piece  by  constant  discussion  and  mutual  agreement 
while  practising.  They  should  keep  it  absolutely  as  it 
has  been  agreed  upon  during  performances ;  and  should 
train  themselves  to  remember  how  a  composition  has 
been  practised. 

There  is  nothing  more  disconcerting  than  to  find,  dur- 
ing a  performance,  that  one's  partner  has  disregarded  or 
forgotten,  in  the  excitement  of  public  performance,  the 
plan  of  interpretation  agreed  upon  during  rehearsal. 
This  can  only  result  in  robbing  both  players  of  their 
poise,  and  in  completely  destroying  the  musical  content 
of  the  piece  and  the  delivery  which  had  been  previously 
worked  out  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  interpretation 
of  a  piece  must  be  rigidly  and  unchangingly  "set"  in 
every  detail,  for  that  would  tend  to  rob  the  music  of 
spontaneity  and  warmth,  without  which  it  becomes  me- 
chanical and  uninteresting. 

With  experience  in  playing  together,  and  in  becoming 
familiar  with  the  partner's  style  and  musical  characteris- 
tics, each  pianist  will  naturally  develop  a  sense  of  free- 
dom in  following  the  other.  Such  a  feeling  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  flexibility  in  accompaniment  is  highly 
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important  in  re-creating  the  musical  purpose  expressed 
by  the  composer. 

Often  the  mood  of  a  player  may  vary  and  cause  him 
spontaneously  to  change  some  detail  of  interpretation; 
each  player  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  attuned  to 
all  such  nuances  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  other, 
and  he  must  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  adapt  his  playing 
so  that  it  will  blend  perfectly  with  that  of  his  partner. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  beneath  all 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression,  there  must  be  a 
solidly  established  foundation  of  a  well-considered  and 
carefully  rehearsed  interpretative  plan. 

VI — Acquiring  Ensemble.  The  ear  and  the  eye  play 
equally  important  parts  in  the  acquiring  of  good  two- 
piano  ensemble. 

One  must  be  trained  to  listen  constantly  and  carefully 
so  as  to  detect  the  tiniest  nuances  of  tempo,  rhythm,  and 
tone  on  the  part  of  the  other  player,  and  to  immediately 
blend  one's  own  playing  to  them  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible. 

One  must  also  watch  one's  partner  assiduously. 
Looking  at  each  other  results  in  understanding  and  a 
feeling  of  unity. 

It  is  especially  requisite  to  establish  mutual  observa- 
tion at  the  beginnings  of  pieces,  particularly  when  they 
start  simultaneously ;  in  simultaneous  chord  playing ;  in 
rounding-off  phrases ;  and  at  the  finish  of  compositions. 
All  nuances  such  as  ritardandd,  rubato,  and  accelerando 
require  caref  ul  and  constant  watching. 

These  fluctuations  or  variations  of  rhythm  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  agreed  upon  during  rehearsals. 
The  proportion,  duration,  and  line  of  a  ritardando  or  a 
rubato  should  never  be  left  entirely  to  impulse  or  chance 
in  two-piano  playing;  ragged  ensemble  will  result,  since 
the  separate  impulses  of  the  two  players  may  be  entirely 
opposed  to  each  other. 

In  holds  and  "silent  bars"  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
agree  upon  a  certain  number  of  beats  to  be  counted 
(silently)  so  that  the  possibility  of  an  awkward  or  in- 
accurate entrance  to  follow  will  be  lessened. 

VII — Use  of  Signals.  Signals  should  be  few  and 
simple. 

The  players  are  to  look  at  each  other  before  starting 
a  piece ;  when  both  are  ready  to  begin,  one  may  nod  his 
head  slightly  or  bring  down  his  arm  with  a  decisive 
visible  motion  easily  seen  and  followed  by  the  other. 
It  should  be  decided  in  advance  which  player  is  to  give 
the  signal. 

This  careful  watching  and  signalling  is  of  particular 
value  when  a  piece  begins  in  unison ;  the  player  giving 
the  signal  then  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  the  strong  clear 
beat  determines  the  accuracy  of  attack. 

A  distinct  downward  motion  of  the  arm  or  shoulder 
may  serve  as  an  indication  for  the  beginnings  of  phrases, 
and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  backward  or  for- 
ward, as  a  signal  for  their  ends. 

It  is  advisable  to  establish  throughout  the  composition 
a  number  of  previously  chosen  places  to  look  at  one's 
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partner.  Such  places  occur  during  simultaneous  chord 
playing,  unusual  rhythmic  designs,  rubato  passages,  and 
the  conclusion  of  pieces.  At  such  times,  looking  at  each 
other  establishes  a  feeling  of  reliability  and  solidity;  it 
also  facilitates  more  accurate  ensemble.  These  moments 
for  watching  each  other  should  always  be  remembered 
during  public  performances.  On  the  whole,  visible 
signals  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible;  they  destroy 
the  feeling  of  spontaneity  and  unity  of  performance  in 
the  watching  listener. 

It  is  better  to  rely  on  a  well-rehearsed  ensemble,  with 
careful  watching  and  listening  to  one's  partner,  than  to 
employ  any  elaborate  system  of  signals. 

VIII — Tone  Blending  and  Balancing  a  Melody  and  Its 
Accompaniment.  Because  most  two-piano  compositions 
are  more  polyphonic  than  solo  piano  writing,  it  is  need- 
ful to  employ  a  full,  clearly  defined  tone  in  all  melodic 
passages;  this,  naturally,  demands  nicely  adjusted  bal- 
ance of  tone  in  the  accompaniment. 

The  person  playing  the  melody  is  the  temporary 
soloist  and  should  be  given  complete  freedom  of  expres- 
sion by  the  accompanying  partner;  the  accompaniment 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  melody  and  should  never 
overbalance  it.  Likewise,  the  melody  should  never  be 
understated. 

Accompaniment  in  two-piano  playing  requires  even 
more  self-effacement  than  when  accompanying  another 
instrument  or  a  singer,  because  the  tone-coloring  of  the 
two  keyboards  is  identical;  therefore  the  danger  of 
overbalancing  is  greater,  there  being  no  variety  of 
timbre. 

The  melodic  line  should  be  painstakingly  sought  and 
clearly  followed,  as  it  interchanges  from  one  piano  to 
the  other ;  these  interplays  of  melody  call  for  the  greatest 
possible  smoothness  in  transition  so  that  they  may  sound 
all  of  one  piece.  A  phrase  or  melody  first  announced 
by  one  piano  and  then  repeated  or  imitated  by  the  other, 
should  be  expressed  as  identically  as  possible  with  re- 
gard to  quantity  and  quality  of  tone.  Each  player 
should  try  at  all  times  to  blend  his  tone  with  that  of  his 
partner,  so  that  there  will  be  unity  of  style  rather  than 
the  impression  of  two  different  musical  personalities. 

In  simultaneous  thirds,  fourths,  or  sixths  passages, 
divided  between  the  two  pianos,  the  under  note  needs  to 
be  played  more  lightly  than  the  top  one ;  this  makes  for 
proper  balance  and  clarity  of  subject  matter. 

Sonorities  should  be  experimented  with  and  worked 
out;  the  two-piano  combination  offers  endless  possi- 
bilities for  beautiful  sound  and  color,  and  these  are 
always  to  be  sought.  Orchestral  effects  can  be  attained 
through  this  medium  more  nearly  than  by  any  other 
small  combination  of  instruments. 

Two  pianos  should  always  be  thought  of  as  one  or- 
ganic whole;  they  should  blend  with  and  complement 
each  other  in  perfect  harmony,  unity,  and  musical  pro- 
portion. 

IX — Technique.  Separate  practice  should  be  devoted 
to  difficult  technical  passages  until  they  have  been  mas- 


tered, thereby  saving  time  during  the  joint  rehearsal, 
which  should  be  employed  principally  in  conquering  all 
ensemble  problems. 

When  complicated  passages  have  been  learned  sepa- 
rately, they  should  be  practised  together  slowly  so  that 
they  can  be  thoroughly  learned  and  heard  by  both  part- 
ners. It  is  advisable  to  begin  the  working  out  of  such 
passages  together  slowly,  and  then  to  repeat  them  in 
gradually  increasing  speed  until  they  can  be  perfectly 
played  in  the  correct  tempo. 

Practising  together  with  a  metronome  often  helps  to 
gain  steadiness;  when  one  partner  has  a  particularly 
troublesome  technical  problem  which  is  not  shared  by 
the  other,  patience  and  constant  repetition  on  the  part  of 
both  are  to  be  recommended.  If  the  difficulty  persists, 
changing  of  parts  sometimes  solves  the  problem. 

X — Dynamics.  The  dynamic  scheme  of  a  composi- 
tion should  be  discussed  and  planned  down  to  the  small- 
est detail;  climaxes  built  with  careful  consideration  of 
crescendo  and  diminuendo;  and  minute  attention  paid 
to  balanced  volume  of  tone  so  that  both  pianos  are  per- 
fectly blended. 

An  extremely  wide  dynamic  scale  is  possible  on  two 
pianos,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  greater 
possibilities  in  variety  of  sound  offered  by  the  two  in- 
struments. 

Much  care  in  the  acquiring  of  a  delicately  graded  and 
nicely  adjusted  scale  of  dynamics  from  whispering 
pianissimos  to  brilliant  f  ortissimos  is  recommended.  A 
wide  varied  palette  of  tone  colors  and  tints  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  characteristics  of  two-piano  playing. 

However,  forced  and  exaggerated  or  too  frequently 
used  fortissimos  cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioned 
against.  Having  twice  the  capacity  for  sound  of  one 
piano,  the  two  suggest  discreet  use  of  fortissimos  and 
climaxes,  for  the  ear  of  the  listener  can  be  overtaxed. 
Beauty  in  sonority  and  clarity  in  outline  are  much  more 
desirable  than  meaningless  volume  of  sound  and  noise ; 
good  taste  should  be  used  at  all  times  in  the  application 
of  the  fortissimo. 

XI — Phrasing  and  Pedalling.  Agreement  upon  all 
phrasing  is  imperative  because  it  must  be  absolutely 
identical  on  both  pianos ;  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  mutual  discussion,  careful  rehearsing,  and  keen 
listening. 

Short  phrases  are  to  be  avoided  and  the  long  continu- 
ous line  preserved  wherever  possible;  this  gives  a  feeling 
of  unity,  and  lessens  the  danger  of  choppiness  and 
restlessness  with  more  than  one  performer  engaged. 

When  a  phrase  appears  in  one  piano  and  is  answered 
by  the  other,  the  player  should  try  to  match  the  quality 
of  the  answering  phrase  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
original.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  two  phrases  are 
to  be  expressionized  in  the  same  way;  rules  of  good 
taste  in  music  always  apply,  whatever  the  medium,  and 
only  the  shape  and  form  of  a  composition  should  be  con- 
sidered, never  individual  parading. 

Naturally  the  composer's  indications  as  to  phrasing, 
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as  well  as  all  his  other  directions,  are  to  be  followed 
religiously  always. 

Phrasing  is  helped  by  proper  pedalling,  and  here 
again,  discussion  in  detail  is  best  to  bring  about  com- 
plete agreement.  Ensemble  in  pedalling  is  a  leading 
element  of  ideal  ensemble  on  two  pianos;  it  matters 
little  how  good  the  ensemble  in  the  actual  playing  of  the 
notes,  it  counts  for  nothing  if  the  pedalling  is  not  per- 
fectly worked  out  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

Pedalling  should  be  determined  according  to  the  har- 
mony, the  rhythm,  and  the  phrase  with  regard  to  both 
parts  as  a  collective  whole,  and  is  never  to  be  thought 
of  as  applying  differently  to  the  two  performers. 

Pedals  are  to  be  released  simultaneously  at  the  end  of 
compositions,  except  where  the  music  calls  for  other 
treatment. 

In  cases  of  simultaneous  release,  the  players  should 
determine  for  how  many  beats  the  pedal  is  to  be  held, 
and  employ  some  signal  for  its  final  release.  The  entire 
effect  of  a  performance  may  be  marred  by  careless  re- 
lease of  the  pedals  at  the  close;  great  care  and  much 
rehearsing  are  necessary  to  establish  reliability  and  sure- 
ness  in  playing  the  finish  of  compositions  together. 

In  fast  passages,  pedals  should  be  used  sparingly, 
again  considering  the  added  need  for  clarity  resulting 
from  the  number  of  voices  employed. 

The  proper  use  of  the  pedal  contributes  to  fine  effects 
in  tone-coloring  and  the  players  should  constantly  seek 
rich  and  beautiful  tints,  which  offer  far  greater  possi- 
bilities in  this  medium  than  in  solo  piano  playing. 

X// — Tempo  and  Rhythm.  As  already  stated,  the 
question  of  tempos  is  to  be  settled  (like  all  other  phases 
of  this  art)  by  mutual  agreement ;  the  problem  of  find- 
ing the  correct  tempo  often  leads  to  argument,  because 
ideas  of  tempo  are  personal  reactions  expressing  indi- 
vidual temperament  and  approach. 

Where  the  composer  has  indicated  metronomic  direc- 
tions, it  is  advisable  to  follow  them;  the  use  of  the 
metronome  merely  as  a  check  or  a  gauge  is  extremely 
helpful  in  getting  the  general  idea  of  the  composer's 
tempo  intentions. 

Depending  too  heavily  on  the  metronome  is  not  to  be 
recommended  however ;  it  induces  a  mechanical  quality 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  evils  of  two-piano 
playing. 

Many  players,  in  their  anxiety  to  maintain  unity,  fall 
into  the  bad  habit  of  stressing  or  accenting  the  down 
beats  of  bars  and  becoming  otherwise  mechanical  or  too 
exaggeratedly  rhythmical,  thus  robbing  the  music  of  its 
quality  of  naturalness  and  spontaneity.  Here  again, 
they  should  depend  upon  the  long  habit  of  a  perfectly 
rehearsed  ensemble  and  a  complete  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  each  other's  styles  of  playing,  separately  and 
coupled. 

Often  a  reliable  method  of  determining  proper  tempo 
is  to  use  the  fast  passages  of  a  composition  as  a  gauge ; 
i.e.,  the  entire  tempo  of  the  piece  should  not  be  faster 
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than  the  tempo  of  its  fast  portions.    In  this  way,  steadi- 
ness and  unity  of  tempo  are  established. 

These  are  by  no  means  arbitrary  rules,  but  merely  in- 
dications of  how  to  achieve  good  form  and  musical 
shape ;  certainly  no  performance  should  be  stiff  and  un- 
yieldingly mechanical,  but  there  are  no  directions  which 
apply  invariably.  The  individual  tastes  and  reactions  of 
the  performers  should  be  the  final  deciding  factors. 

The  temptation  to  play  too  fast  is  greater  in  two-piano 
playing  than  in  solo  performance;  the  melodic  outline 
should  always  be  preserved,  and,  because  of  the  gen- 
erally polyphonic  characteristics  of  ensemble  piano  writ- 
ing, slower  tempos  are  necessary  to  give  the  ear  the 
opportunity  of  following  every  phase  of  the  music. 

As  in  all  other  forms  of  music,  good  rhythm  is  the 
very  breath  and  soul  of  two-piano  playing ;  nevertheless, 
rhythmic  overstatement  and  too  strongly  marked  accents, 
a  common  fault  in  duo  playing,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
guarded  against. 

XIII — Memorising.  To  play  from  memory  as  much 
as  possible  enables  the  players  to  devote  their  entire  at- 
tention to  watching  and  listening;  the  absence  of  the 
printed  score  provides  greater  opportunity  for  a 
smoothly  welded  and  balanced  performance  and  a  wider 
freedom  of  expression.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
give  one's  entire  attention  to  the  other  player  when  the 
vision  is  obstructed  by  the  printed  sheet  on  the  music 
rack. 

Also,  the  ability  to  play  from  memory  presupposes 
complete  familiarity  with  the  music ;  therefore  the  player 
is  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  performance. 

All  pianists  have  individual  methods  of  memorizing 
which  they  have  found  most  successful.  Some  do  it 
through  knowledge  of  harmonic  structure,  modulations, 
and  key  changes,  the  most  reliable  and  musicianly  way. 
Some  accomplish  the  same  result  through  visual  memory, 
that  is,  remembering  how  the  notes  look  in  the  score ; 
some  through  mechanical  muscular  memory,  the  fingers 
being  trained  through  constant  repetition  to  fall  where 
they  should;  and  some  through  a  combination  of  the 
visual  and  muscular  methods,  remembering  the  design 
of  the  key  depressions  as  they  occur  during  the  composi- 
tion. A  combination  of  all  these  produces  reliability  in 
memorizing. 

Memorizing  on  two  pianos  is  helped  by  a  knowledge 
of  both  parts;  this  does  not  mean  that  one  should  be  able 
to  play  the  other  part  as  well  as  one's  own,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  thoroughly  and  constantly  familiar  with 
everything  that  occurs  and  to  be  able  to  listen  for  it 
The  music  must  be  conceived  as  an  organic  whole,  never 
as  two  separate  parts. 

The  actual  process  of  memorizing  should  be  done 
separately,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  many  details  of 
the  interpretation  as  it  has  been  previously  worked  out. 
Each  player  should  constantly  rehearse  in  his  own  mind 
the  gestures  and  characteristics  of  his  partner;  details 
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make  up  the  completed  whole  and  form  an  important 
part  of  the  actual  performance  from  memory. 

Careful  mental  record  should  be  made  of  all  en- 
trances as  they  occur  in  both  parts ;  key  changes,  begin- 
nings and  ends  of  episodes,  rest  values,  holds,  appear- 
ances and  direction  of  melodic  lines,  numbers  of  bars  or 
beats  of  introductory  accompaniments,  etc.  should  be 
accurately  noted,  with  constant  attention  to  the  other 
player  and  his  part,  for  one  must  always  be  conscious 
of  the  performance  as  a  complemented  whole. 

There  should  be  a  number  of  places  in  the  composi- 
tion where  both  players  can  start  at  will,  these  entrances 
to  be  practised  until  greater  familiarity  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  piece  results,  and  with  it  greater  reliability 
of  memory. 

The  visual  as  well  as  the  aural  effectiveness  of  playing 
from  memory  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly.  It  gives 
the  listener  the  impression  of  a  spontaneous  and  im- 
provisational  quality,  one  of  the  highest  refinements  of 
perfected  ensemble  art. 

XIV — Amateurs  and  Artists.  Another  advantage  of 
two  piano  playing  is  that  it  affords  amateurs  intimate 
contact  with  the  best  music,  for  they  do  not  have  to  be 
virtuosi  in  order  to  derive  pleasure  and  artistic  benefit 
from  communing  with  the  teamed  keyboards.  There 
are  numerous  pieces  which  even  children  can  perform. 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  two-piano  play- 
ing became  recognized  concert  art,  chiefly  through  the 
highly  specialized  performances  of  the  Hungarian 
brothers,  Willi  and  Louis  Thern  and  the  Scotchman, 
Louis  Ree  and  his  wife,  Suzanne.  Thereafter  came  the 
American  sisters,  Rose  and  Ottilie  Sutro,  and  the 
Americans,  Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison,  both  teams 
giving  recitals  in  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 

Previously  there  had  been,  during  the  late  eighties,  a 
sensational  brace  of  two-piano  concerts  by  Rafael 
Joseffy  and  Moritz  Rosenthal  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. Then  followed  later  occasional  appearances  by 
Eugen  d' Albert  and  his  wife,  Teresa  Carreiio;  Vladimir 
de  Pachmann  and  his  wife,  Maggie  Oakey;  Ernest 
Hutcheson  and  Harold  Randolph;  Harold  Bauer  and 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 

In  the  season  of  1937-38,  the  ranking  two-piano  teams 
were  Stell  Anderson  and  Silvio  Scionti,  Ethel  Bartlett 
and  Rae  Robertson,  Vera  Brodsky  and  Harold  Triggs, 
Frances  Hall  and  Rudolph  Gruen,  Alexander  Kelberine 
and  Jeanne  Behrend,  Josef  and  Rosina  Lhevinne,  Pierre 
Luboshutz  and  Genia  Nemenoff,  Heinz  and  Robert 
Scholtz,  Scott  Malcolm  and  Reginald  Gooden,  Vitya 
Vronsky  and  Victor  Babin. 

XV— The  Value  of  Transcriptions.  Two-piano  tran- 
scriptions came  into  vdgue  soon  after  the  solo  piano 
began  to  function  in  the  accompaniments  to  concertos. 
Practically  all  orchestral  as  well  as  the  chamber-music 
literature  has  been  transcribed  for  two  pianos,  most  of 
the  arrangements  done  by  their  composers  and  by 
capable  musicians. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  as  orchestral  polyphony, 


complexity,  and  coloring  became  more  advanced,  and 
pianism  and  piano  writing  followed  suit,  transcriptions, 
as  well  as  original  works  on  two  pianos,  continued  to 
move  into  ever  higher  development;  Ravel's  transcrip- 
tions of  Debussy's  three  orchestral  nocturnes  is  an 
excellent  example  of  high  art  in  arranging.  Two-piano 
writing  today  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  orchestral 
idiom,  and  fairly  simulates  its  hues,  voice  movements, 
and  general  effects. 

Much  unacceptable  controversy  has  been  waged  re- 
garding the  artistic  legitimacy  of  transcriptions,  the  de- 
baters opposed  to  it  seeming  to  forget  that  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart,  Brahms  and  other  masters  lifted  the 
practise  into  the  realm  of  art,  and  through  it  enabled 
the  world  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  impor- 
tant literature  of  music.  Certainly  many  masterpieces, 
the  Chorales  of  Bach,  for  instance,  would  scarcely  ever 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  music-lovers 
had  it  not  been  for  the  piano  transcriptions  of  Busoni, 
the  two-piano  transcriptions  of  the  English  composers, 
and  the  orchestral  transcriptions  of  Stokowski.  One  has 
only  to  mention  such  unique  modern  transcriptionists  as 
Liszt,  Godowsky,  Busoni,  Tausig,  Kreisler,  Rachmani- 
noff, Ravel,  and  others,  to  realize  how  much  closer  the 
average  music-lover  has  been  brought  to  the  world's 
loftiest  symphonies,  operas,  overtures,  chamber-music, 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  through  their  efforts. 

For  general  practical  availability  there  is  no  better 
transcribing  medium  than  two  pianos,  and  although  the 
bulk  of  their  literature  consists  of  transcriptions,  rather 
than  original  works,  a  large  percentage  of  these  display 
such  art  and  inventiveness  that  they  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  legitimate  factors  in  a  constantly  increasing 
repertoire. 

Editors  Note. — It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that 
in  spite  of  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  two-piano 
playing  in  both  Europe  and  America,  collective  editions 
of  major  and  minor  compositions,  available  at  slight 
expense  for  one  piano-four  hands,  are  not  published  for 
two  pianos-four  hands,  with  the  exception  of  a  volume 
entitled  Pieces  for  Two  Pianos — Four  Hands  (Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.),  containing  about  fifty  classic, 
romantic  and  modern  compositions  either  written  orig- 
inally for  duo-playing,  or  transcribed.  In  view  of  the 
comparatively  high  price  of  duo-piano  music  in  sheet 
form,  particularly  in  foreign  editions,  this  collection 
can  be  of  service  to  student  and  amateur  duos  for  whom 
the  cost  of  music  is  an  important  consideration,  and 
often  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  building  of  a  repertoire. 

Ty,  a  Chinese  vertical  wooden  flute;  it  has  a  beaked 
mouthpiece  and  six  finger-holes. 

Tye,  Christopher,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Westminster  about  1500;  died  Mar.  15,  1572. 
He  held  church  positions  at  Ely  and  Oxford,  and  wrote 
a  service,  masses,  anthems  and  other  sacred  music. 

Tyler,  Abram  Ray,  American  organist,  musical  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24, 
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1868.  A  pupil  of  Buck,  William  Mason,  Bowman  and 
Rybner,  he  became  organist  in  various  New  York 
churches,  musical  director  at  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  from 
1902-11,  and  then  organist  in  Detroit;  he  has  appeared 
in  recitals.  Among  his  compositions  are  church  music 
and  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Tylman,  (Tilman,  Tielman,  Thieleman),  Susato, 
i6th  century  Belgian  (  ?)  music  printer  and  composer ; 
worked  at  Antwerp. 

Tymbal  (Fr.  timbale;  It.  tiwballo),  an  ancient 
name  for  the  kettledrum  or  tympan. 

Tympan.  fi)  A  drum  or  timbrel;  (2)  an  obsolete 
Irish  instrument,  probably  a  kind  of  crowd  (q.v.). 

Tympano  (It.),  kettledrum  (q.v.). 

Tympanum,  a  small  hand  drum,  not  unlike  a  tam- 
bourine, originating  in  ancient  Greece;  the  skin  was 
stretched  over  a  band  of  wood. 

Tyndall,  John,  Irish  physicist,  born  Leighlin 
Bridge,  Aug.  21,  1820;  died  Haslemere,  England,  Dec. 
4,  1893.  A  scientist  and  lecturer,  he  studied  in  Eng- 
land and  under  Bunsen  at  Marburg  and  Magnus  at 
Berlin.  His  investigations  into  acoustical  phenomena, 
of  great  value  musically,  are  contained  in  his  book  on 
Sound,  published  in  1867. 

Typophone  (Fr.  dulciione),  a  keyboard  instrument 
shaped  like  a  piano,  the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by 
a  hammer  action  against  steel  strips  instead  of  strings. 
It  has  a  chromatic  compass  of  four  octaves. 


Tyrell,  Agnes,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Briinn,  Sept.  20,  1846;  died  there,  Apr.  18,  1883; 
daughter  of  an  Englishman  settled  there.  A  pupil  of 
Kitzler,  she  became  an  excellent  player,  although  illness 
kept  her  from  touring  and  acquiring  a  wider  fame.  She 
wrote  an  opera,  a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto,  several 
overtures,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  more  than  a 
hundred  songs.  Liszt  thought  highly  of  some  of  her 
piano  works. 

Tyrer,  Anderson,  English  pianist,  born  Nov.  17, 
1893.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of 
Music,  made  his  debut  in  1919  at  a  Beecham  Promenade 
Concert,  and  gave  a  series  of  piano  recitals  at  Queen's 
Hall,  London. 

Tyrolienne,  a  folk  dance  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
mountains,  similar  to  the  Landler  (q.v.). 

Tyson-Wolff,  Gustav,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Apr.  12,  1840;  died  Dresden,  July 
27,  1907 ;  he  wrote  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  studies, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Tzarth,  Georg,  see  Csarth,  Georg. 

Tze  tze  (zeze,  seze),  an  African  plucked  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  bow  with  a  single  string  and  a 
gourd  resonator.  The  shaft  has  three  crude  frets. 
Sometimes  more  than  one  string  is  used ;  the  additional 
strings  do  not  pass  over  the  frets  but  are  used  as  drones. 
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UB  (Uppu),  a  Sumerian  single-headed  drum.  It 
was  played  by  hitting  the  head  with  the  fingers 
(as  was  the  East  Indian  Tabla). 

Ub-Tur,  a  small  §umerian  bowl-shaped  drum,  simi- 
lar to  the  Syrian  TabiL  It  was  used  in  temple  rites. 

Ub-Zabar,  a  Sumerian  drum  with  a  metal  body,  usu- 
ally bronze. 

Ubaldus,  see  Hucbald. 

ttber  (Ger.),  over,  above. 

Uber,  Alexander,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
violoncellist,  born  at  Breslau  in  1783 ;  died  at  Carolath, 
Silesia,  in  1824;  son  of  Christian  Benjamin  Uber.  He 
was  conductor  there  to  the  Prince  von  Schonaich- 
Carolath.  Among  his  works  are  a  'cello  concerto,  other 
'cello  music,  a  septet  for  clarinet,  horn  and  strings, 
variations  for  wind  instruments,  and  songs. 

Uber,  Christian  Benjamin,  German  composer  and 
lawyer,  born  Breslau,  Sept.  20,  1746;  died  there  in 
1812 ;  studied  under  Turk.  He  wrote  a  comic  opera,  a 
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cantata,  light  instrumental  music,  piano  sonatas,  a  sere- 
nade and  a  quintet. 

Uber,  Christian  Friedrich  Hermann,  German  vio- 
linist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  22, 
1781;  died  Dresden,  Mar.  2,  1822;  son  of  Christian 
Benjamin  Uber  and  pupil  of  Turk.  Theater  conductor 
at  Halle,  he  produced  there  several  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions with  great  success ;  he  subsequently  became  a 
noted  conductor  at  Cassel,  Mainz  and  Dresden.  His 
works  include  a  violin  concerto,  overtures,  operas,  can- 
tatas and.  German  and  French  songs. 

ttberlee,  Adalbert,  German  composer,  organist  and 
musical  director,  born  Berlin,  June  27,  1837;  died 
Charlottenburg,  Mar.  15,  1897.  He  wrote  an  opera,  two 
oratorios,  a  requiem,  a  Stabat  Mater,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

tJbermassig  (Ger.),  augmented  (of  intervals). 

tJberschlagen  (Ger.),  to  cross  hands  (on  a  keyboard 
instrument).  . 
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Uberti  (Hubert),  Antonio,  German  male  soprano 
and  teacher,  born  at  Verona  in  1697 ;  died  Berlin,  Jan. 
20,  1783 ;  an  excellent  pupil  of  Porpora,  he  was  known 
as  U  Porporino.  Eminent  on  the  Italian  opera  stage  in 
Germany,  in  1741  he  became  chamber  singer  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great  His  most  notable  pupil  was  Mme. 
Mara. 

Uberti,  Giulio,  Italian  poet  and  teacher  of  declama- 
tion, born  at  Milan  in  1805;  died  in  1876.  His  poems 
did  much  to  arouse  the  youth  of  Italy  to  establish 
national  independence.  One  of  the  last  to  preserve  the 
traditions  of  classical  tragic  acting,  he  numbered  Mali- 
bran  and  Grisi  among  his  pupils. 

ttbung  (Ger.),  exercise;  practice. 

U.  C.,  abbreviation  for  una  corda  (q.v.). 

Uccelini,  Marco,  middle  I7th  century  Italian  violin- 
ist and  composer.  A  famous  virtuoso,  he  was  musical 
director  for  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  for  a  time  choir- 
master at  Modena  Cathedral.  He  wrote  psalms,  litanies, 
and  a  great  deal  of  chamber  music. 

Uccelli,  Carolina,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Florence 
about  1810;  died  there  in  1855.  She  wrote  three 
operas:  Saul,  produced  at  Florence  in  1830;  Emma  di 
Resburgo,  produced  at  Naples  and  Milan  in  1832 ;  and 
Enfemio  di  Messina. 

Uchubaldus,  see  Hucbald. 

Ucko,  Paula,  German  operatic  soprano,  born  Oct. 
22,  1875 ;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  14,  1932.  She  sang  for  some 
twenty  years  at  Schwerin. 

Udakea,  an  East  Indian  dumbbell-shaped  drum.  It 
is  played  with  the  finger  tips. 

Udbye,  Martin  Andreas,  Norwegian  composer  and 
organist, -born  Trondhjem,  June  18,  1820;  died  there, 
Jan.  10,  1889.  At  first  self-taught,  later  a  pupil  of 
Becher  and  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig,  he  became  an  organ- 
ist at  Trondhjem.  His  works  include  an  opera,  sing- 
spiels,  cantatas,  two  string  quartets,  military  marches, 
choruses,  organ  and  piano  music,  and.  songs. 

Udel,  Carl,  Croatian,  violoncellist,  choral  director 
and  teacher,  born  at  Warasdin  in  1848;  died  Vienna, 
Jan.  28,  1927.  Teacher  of  'cello  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory from  1876,  he  wrote  humorous  vocal  quartets 
which  were  very  popular  with  the  Viennese. 

Udine,  Jean  d'  (Albert  Coznet),  French  teacher, 
writer  and  music  critic,  born  Landivisiau,  Finistere,  July 
I,  1870;  studied  at  Brest  and  Rennes.  Music  critic  for 
the  "Courrier  musical"  for  twenty  years,  he  founded  at 
Paris  in  1909  a  school  based  on  the  principles  of  Emile 
Jaques-Dalcroze.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  a 
light  operatic  work.  He  has  written  numerous  note- 
worthy books,  among  them  studies  on  theory,  on  musi- 
cal aesthetics  and  on  Gluck. 

Ueberschaer,  Max,  German  cantor,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Oppeln,  Dec.  13,  1854;  his  works  in- 
clude church  music,  a  vocal  method  and  songs. 

Ugab,  a  Hebrew  vertical  flute.  It  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle hollow  reed,  pierced  with  three  finger-holes,  and  is 


played  by  blowing  across  one  of  the  open  ends.  It  re- 
sembles the  Sumerian  Ti-Gi. 

Ugalde,  Delphine  (nee  Beauce),  French  operatic 
soprano  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Paris,  Dec.  3,  1829; 
died  there,  July  19,  1910;  pupil  first  of  her  mother  (a 
teacher  and  actress),  later  of  Moreau-Sainti  and  Cinti- 
Damoreau.  She  sang  on  various  Parisian  stages,  play- 
ing leading  parts  in  several  of  Offenbach's  operettas; 
in  1871  she  retired  from  the  stage,  thereafter  teaching 
at  Paris. 

Ugarte,  Floro  M.,  Argentinian  composer,  born  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1885 ;  pupil  of  Fourdrain  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  He  has  written  the  ballet  Sigolene;  a 
symphonic  poem,  Entre  las  Montanas;  an  operetta, 
Saika;  the  symphonic  poems  Paisajes  de  Estio  and 
Escenas  infantiles;  songs ;  and  chamber  music. 

Ugolini,  Biagio,  i8th  century  Italian  priest  and  the- 
orist ;  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  music,  which  filled 
thirty-four  folio  volumes. 

Ugolini,  Vincenzo,  Italian  contrapuntalist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  at  Perugia;  died  at  Rome  in  1626. 
A  pupil  of  Bernardine  Nassini  and  teacher  of  Benevoli, 
he  held  various  musical  positions  in  Italian  churches 
and  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  most  learned  church 
musicians  of  his  time.  His  works,  which  represent  the 
Palestrina  school,  include  motets,  madrigals,  psalms, 
masses,  songs  and  other  vocal  music. 

Ugolino  de  Orvieto,  late  I4th  and  early  I5th  century 
Italian  theorist;  a  priest  at  Ferrara;  about  1400,  he 
wrote  a  tract  on  measured  music. 

Uguale  (It.),  equal,  uguolmente,  equally. 

Uhde,  Johann  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Inster- 
burg,  East  Prussia,  May  12,  1725;  died  Berlin,  Dec. 
22,  1766,  a  noted  lawyer  at  Berlin.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  cantatas,  symphonies,  concertos,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Uhe,  Arthur  Emil,  American  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Chicago  in  1892.  After  studying  at 
the  Chicago  Musical  College  and  under  Thomson,  he 
toured  in  Europe,  in  1914  becoming  a  conductor  at 
Lindsborg,  Kan.,  and  a  teacher  at  Bethany  College 
there.  He  has  written  a  violin  concerto,  and  music  for 
violin  and  for  piano. 

Uhl,  Edmund,  Czech  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  critic,  born  Prague,  Oct.  25,  1853;  died  at  Wies- 
baden in  Mar.,  1929.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  under 
Richter,  Reinecke,  Jadassohn  and  Wenzel,  he  became 
a  teacher  at  the  Freudenberg  Conservatory  in  Wies- 
baden, organist  there,  and  music  critic  for  a  newspaper. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  a  prelude  to  Hauptmann's 
The  Sunken  Bell,  three  Slavic  intermezzos  for  orches- 
tra, piano  music,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Uhl,  Josef,  Bohemian  conductor,  choral  director, 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Redenitz,  Oct.  12,  1880; 
he  has  written  marches,  dances  and  choruses. 

Uhlfelder,  Benno,  German  orchestral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Bayreuth,  Mar.  i,  1868;  among  his 
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works   are   operettas,  a   Spanish    fantasia  and  piano 
pieces. 

Uhlig,  Theodor,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
theorist,  born  Wurzen,  near  Leipzig,  Feb.  15,  1822; 
died  Dresden,  Jan.  3,  1853.  A  violin  pupil  of  Schnei- 
der at  Dessau,  he  became  violinist  in  the  Dresden  Or- 
chestra. He  was  a  staunch  admirer  of  Richard  Wagner, 
corresponded  with  him  at  an  interesting  period  in  Wag- 
ner's life  and  made  the  vocal  score  of  Lohengrin. 
He  composed  eighty-four  works  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  His  several  theoretical  treatises  are  important. 

Uhlmann,  Otto,  Swiss  orchestral  and  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  at  Sitzberg  in  1891 ;  he  has 
written  a  symphony,  an  overture  and  chamber  music. 

Uhlrich,  Karl  Wilhelm,  German  violinist,  born 
Leipzig,  Apr.  10,  1815;  .died  Stendal,  Nov.  26,  1874. 
He  studied  under  Heinrich  Matthai  and  played  in  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  was  concertmaster 
at  Magdeburg,  and  finally  settled  at  Sondershausen  as 
concertmaster  to  the  court,  remaining  there  for  many 
years. 

Uij,  Franz  Maria  Bela  von,  blind  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  July  2,  1873.  He  has  written  nu- 
merous operas  and  operettas. 

Uilleann  Pipes  (Irish),  the  Irish  bagpipe.  The 
word  really  means  "elbow." 

Uimonen-Jannes,  Annikki,  Finnish  mezzo-soprano, 
born  at  Kuopio  in  1891.  She  studied  at  Helsingfors 
and  Vienna,  and  has  sung  in  opera  at  Czernowitz, 
Prague,  Weimar  and  Hamburg  and  in  concert  at  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen  and  Petrograd. 

Ukeke,  an  ancient  Hawaiian  instrument ;  it  had  two 
or  three  strings  stretched  over  a  partly  perforated  piece 
of  wood,  and  played  with  the  fingers  while  held  in  the 
mouth. 

Uku,  a  Babylonian  whistle;  a  short  instrument,  it 
had  a  high  pitch  and  was  similar  to  the  African  Naka. 

Ukulele,  a  very  small  four-stringed  guitar  popular 
in  Hawaii;  also  known  as  the  taropatch  fiddle  and  as 
the  flea  in  its  smallest  size.  It  is  not  a  native  instru- 
ment, but  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  about  1870. 

Ulbrich,  Maximilian,  Austrian  composer,  born  at 
Vienna,  about  1752;  died  there,  Sept.  14,  1814;  pupil 
of  Wagenseil  and  Reuter.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  a 
four-part  litany  and  other  church  music,  two  operas, 
symphonies  and  a  harpsichord  concerto  with  orchestra. 

Ulbrich  Brothers,  German  firm  of  music  publishers, 
founded  at  Berlin  in  1889. 

Uldall,  Hans,  German  composer,  born  Flensburg, 
Nov.  18,  1903;  he  has  written  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Uliuli,  an  Hawaiian  rattle.  It  consists  of  seeds  in 
a  highly  polished  cocoanut  shell,  which  is  decorated 
with  feathers.  Formerly  used  in  religious  festivals,  it 
is  still  popular. 

Ullmann,  Viktor,  Czech  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Teschen,  Jan.  i,  1898;  pupil  of  Schonberg.  He 
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has  written  an  orchestral  concerto,  chamber  music,  male 
choruses  and  songs. 

Ullrich,  Friedrich,  German  choral  director,  piano 
teacher,  music  publisher  and  composer,  born  Essen 
Apr.  19,  1861;  died  Godesberg,  Sept.  3,  1924;  studied 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His  works  include  men's 
and  mixed  choruses,  piano  music,  songs  and  children's 
songs. 

Ullrich,  Hermann,  Austrian  composer,  born  Mod- 
ling,  near  Vienna,  Aug.  15,  1888;  pupil  of  Karl  Friih- 
ling,  Josef  B.  Forster  and  F.  F.  Frischenschlager,  also 
studied  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum.  His  works  include 
a  ballet  pantomime,  a  symphony,  an  old-style  symphonic 
suite,  chamber  music,  songs,  and  the  symphonic  poem 
Hanneles  Himmelfahrt. 

Ulm,  Franz,  Bohemian  pianist,  critic  and  composer, 
born  Tschaslau,  June  14,  1810;  died  Prague,  Apr.  15^ 
1881 ;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Smetana.  Among  his 
works  are  an  opera,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ulmer,  Oskar,  German  composer,  born  Karlsruhe, 
Apr.  17,  1883;  he  has  written  an  opera,  a  cantata,' 
songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ulrich,  Albert,  German  composer,  born  Mar.  28, 
1855;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  2,  1921 ;  he  wrote  piano  pieces,' 
choruses  and  songs. 

Ulrich,  Bernhard,  German  composer,  vocal  teacher, 
bass-baritone  and  writer,  born  Hasselfelde,  Harz,  Oct! 
18,  1880;  studied  theory  and  musicology  under  Rie- 
mann  and  Kretzschmar.  He  has  composed  ballads  and 
songs ;  his  literary  works  include  articles  and  treatises 
on  singing  and  voice  training. 

Ulrich,  Eduard,  German  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  at  Weimar  in  1795 ;  died  after  1843.  A  member 
of  the  Weimar  Court  Orchestra,  he  wrote  operas,  con- 
certinos for  horn  and  orchestra,  and  pieces  for  the 
'cello. 

Ulrich,  Hugo,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Oppeln,  Silesia,  Nov.  26,  1827;  died  May  23,  1872. 
He  studied  at  Breslau,  Glogau  and  Berlin,  and  then, 
through  Meyerbeer's  financial  help,  for  two  years  un- 
der Dehn,  later  spending  a  few  years  in  Italy  and 
teaching  for  a  short  time  at  Berlin.  His  compositions 
include  a  B  minor  symphony,  a  Symphonie  triom- 
phale,  a  quartet,  overtures,  a  'cello  sonata,  piano  pieces 
and  an  unfinished  opera,  Bertrand  de  Born. 

Ulvestad,  Marius  Moaritz,  Norwegian  composer, 
teacher  and  critic,  born  Aalesund,  Sept.  n,  1890; 
studied  at  Oslo  and  Berlin  and,  by  means  of  a  govern- 
ment award,  studied  further  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
has  'been  ^active  in  Oslo  as  music  critic  for  a  newspaper 
and  as  director  of  a  music  school.  His  works  include 
orchestral  suites,  concertos  for  viola,  for  violin  and  for 
'cello,  cantatas,  ballads,  songs,  and  an  Arctic  Suite  for 
piano  and  orchestra. 

Ulybyscheff,  Alexander  Dimitrievitch  d',  Russian 
diplomat  and  musical  amateur,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  2, 
1794;  died  Nizhny  Novgorod,  Feb.  5,  1858.  He  pub- 
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lished  in  1844  a  life  of  Mozart  which  included  a  gen- 
eral essay  on  music ;  when  this  essay  was  attacked  by 
Lenz,  he  countered  in  1857  with  a  book  on  Beethoven. 

Umano  (It.),  human. 

Umbreit,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Rehstedt,  near  Gotha,  Jan.  9, 
1763;  died  there,  Apr.  28,  1829;  pupil  of  Kittel  and 
organist  at  Sonneborn.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books 
of  chorals  and  several  preludes  and  fugues  for  the 
organ. 

Umbrian  Festival,  see  Sagra  Musicale  dell'  Uvibria. 

Umfang  (Ger.),  compass  (of  an  instrument). 

Umlauf,  Ignaz,  Austrian  pianist,  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1756;  died  there, 
June  8,  1796.  He  wrote  operas  and  operettas,  includ- 
ing Die  schone  Schusterin. 

Umlauf,  Karl  Ignaz  Franz,  Austrian  composer, 
teacher  and  zither  virtuoso,  born  Baden,  near  Vienna, 
Sept.  19,  1824;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  13,  1902.  He  im- 
proved the  mechanical  production  of  the  zither,  creat- 
ing the  so-called  Vienna  system  of  tuning.  He  com- 
posed and  edited  works  for  the  zither ;  his  zither  method 
attained  more  than  one  hundred  editions  and  was  trans- 
lated into  every  modern  language.  In  his  sixtieth  year, 
he  began  his  monumental  collection  of  transcriptions 
for  the  zither;  only  eighteen  volumes  of  the  Salonal- 
bums  appeared  before  his  death. 

Umlauf,  Marcus,  Moravian  organist,  teacher  and 
church  musician,  born  Misslitz,  Sept.  22,  1833;  died 
in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Lambach,  June  15, 
1895.  He  was  organist  at  Lambach  for  some  thirty 
years. 

Umlauf,  Michael,  Austrian  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  9,  1781;  died  Baden, 
near  Vienna,  June  20,  1842 ;  son  of  Ignaz  Umlauf.  He 
acted  as  co-conductor  with  Beethoven  at  performances 
of  Beethoven's  works;  it  was  his  baton  the  orchestra 
followed,  as  the  composer  had  a  tendency  to  lose  the 
time,  probably  because  of  his  deafness.  He  succeeded 
Weigel  as  chorus  master  of  the  Vienna  German  Opera. 
His  compositions  include  two  operas,  six  ballets,  some 
sacred  music,  sonatas  for  violin  and  for  piano,  and 
piano  pieces. 

Umlauft,  Paul,  German  composer,  born  Meissen, 
Oct.  27,  1853;  died  Dresden,  June  7,  1934;  studied  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
two  operas,  a  dramatic  poem,  and  choral  and  lesser 
vocal  works. 

Umore  (It),  humor;  con  uwore,  humorously. 

Umpan,  a  Japanese  bronze  gong.  It  is  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter  and  on  opposite  sides  are  two  deep  inden- 
tions, curving  in  almost  to  the  center. 

Un,  Una,  Uno  (It.),  a,  an  or  one;  in  French,  un, 
une. 

Una  corda  (It.,  "one  string"),  a  term  used  in  piano 
music  to  indicate  the  "soft"  pedal;  the  release  of  this 
pedal  is  made  by  the  term  ire  corde. 


Unbehaun,  Gustave,  German  organist,  choral  di- 
rector, teacher  and  composer,  born  Grafinau,  Mar.  19, 
1845.  His  works  include  humorous  operettas  for 
men's  choruses,  mixed  choruses,  songs  and  organ  music. 

Unca  (Lat.),  an  eighth-note;  bis  unca,  a  sixteenth- 
note. 

Uncoupled  (Ger.,  koppel  db),  a  direction  in  organ 
music,  to  push  in  a  coupler  which  has  been  previously 
drawn. 

Unda  Maris,  an  8  ft.  organ-stop  of  soft  quality, 
tuned  slightly  flat  to  produce  an  acoustical  "tremolo," 
hence  the  name,  which  means,  "wave  of  the  sea." 

Undecuplet,  a  group  of  n  equal  notes  occupying  the 
time  of  6  or  8  of  the  same  value. 

Unendlich  (Ger.),  infinite. 

Unessential  Notes  or  Tones,  passing  or  changing 
notes,  forming  no  essential  part  of  the  harmony  or 
melody;  also  known  as  auxiliary  iwtes  or  tones. 

Unfinished  Symphony,  an  orchestral  work  by  Franz 
Schubert.  In  1822  Schubert  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  musical  societies  of  Graz.  In  return 
for  the  compliment,  he  started  composing  the  Sym- 
phony in  B  minor,  No.  8  (October  30).  Having"  fin- 
ished the  first  two  movements  and  nine  measures  of 
the  Scherzo,  he  visited  Graz  in  1827  but  never  heard 
the  work  there  or  elsewhere.  It  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gesellschaft  concert  in  Vienna,  on  Dec.  17,  1865, 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1867.  The  Ge- 
sellschaft der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  has  in  its  pos- 
session the  autograph  of  the  completed  portions  of  the 
symphony  along  with  the  Scherzo  fragment  and 
sketches  for  the  projected  Scherzo  and  Trio. 

Ungar,  Hans  Schliiter,  German  theater  and  choral 
conductor,  organist  and  composer,  born  Stettin,  Oct. 
2,  1896;  he  has  written  a  symphony,  dances,  marches, 
chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ungarisch  (Ger,),  Hungarian. 

Ungebunden  (Ger.),  unconstrained. 

Ungeduldig  (Ger.),  impatient;  impatiently. 

Unger,  Caroline  (Karoline),  Hungarian  dramatic 
singer,  born  Stuhlweissenburg,  near  Budapest,  Oct. 
28,  1805 ;  died  at  her  villa  near  Florence,  Mar.  23, 
1877.  A  pupil  of  Ronconi,  of  Aloysia  Langer  and 
J.  M.  Vogl  at  Vienna,  she  made  her  debut  there  in 
1821.  Beethoven  chose  her  for  the  soprano  soli  of 
his  Missa  Solemnis  and  Ninth  Symphony  at  their  first 
performance  in  1824.  Afterward  she  toured  success- 
fully in  Italy,  and  finally  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1841,  upon  'her  marriage  to  Francois  Sabatien  She 
was  a  fine  actress  and  singer;  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Pa- 
cini  and  Mercadante  all  composed  operas  especially  for 
her. 

Unger,  George,  German  dramatic  tenor,  born  Leip- 
zig, Mar.  6,  1837;  died  there,  Feb.  2,  1887.     Orig- 
inally a  student  of  theology  at  Leipzig,  he  made  his 
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stage  debut  there  in  1867,  subsequently  appearing  in 
other  German  cities.  Chosen  by  Richard  Wagner  to 
create  the  role  of  Siegfried  in  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibchmgen 
at  Bayreuth  in  18/6,  he  did  so  with  great  success.  The 
following  year  he  appeared  at  London  in  a  series  of 
Wagner  concerts,  and  then,  from  1877-81,  sang  at  the 
Leipzig  Opera. 

Unger,  Gustav  Hermann,  German  composer  and 
critic,  born  Kamenz,  Saxony,  Oct.  26,  1886.  A  stu- 
dent of  classical  philosophy,  and  pupil  of  Edgar  Istel, 
Josef  Haas  and  Max  Reger,  he  became  music  critic 
on  the  "Rheinische  Musik-  und  Theaterzeitung."  His 
compositions  include  three  books  of  piano  miniatures, 
incidental  music  for  Hofmannsthal's  Tor  und  Tod,  an 
orchestral  suite,  choral  works,  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs.  Even  his  works  for  piano  are  marked  by 
fine  counterpoint,  with  the  structural  methods  of  cham- 
ber music. 

Unger,  Heinz,  German  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Dec. 
14,  1895.  ^n  I922  ke  became  director  of  the  Cacilien- 
chor  in  Berlin,  and  in  1924  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  Thereafter  he  lived  in  Russia  for  some 
years,  where  he  was  musical  adviser  and  conductor  of 
the  Leningrad  Wireless  Orchestra.  He  removed  in 
1933  to  London,  where  he  conducted  the  orchestra  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Company  and  other  Eng- 
lish symphonic  organizations.  He  visited  America  in 
1937- 

Unger,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  musical  inventor, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1716;  died  there,  Feb.  9,  1781: 
A  councilor  of  justice  at  Brunswick,  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  a  machine  to  be  attached  to  a  harpsichord 
for  the  mechanical  notation  of  music  played  upon  the 
instrument.  He  published,  in  1774,  a  book  describing 
the  device. 

Unger,  Max,  German  musicologist,  conductor  and 
critic,  born  Taura,  Saxony,  May  28,  1883.  He  studied 
under  Mayerhoff,  Wiedemann,  Ruthardt  and  Zollner, 
and  attended  Riemann's  lectures,  subsequently  becom- 
ing repetitor  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  Leipzig,  teacher 
at  Bromberg,  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Madrigal- 
Chorvereinigung  and  music  critic  on  the  "Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Musik."  Through  his  study  of  dementi's 
correspondence  he  was  able  to  correct  the  dates  on 
many  of  Beethoven's  letters,  and  to  supply  dates  for 
others.  He  has  written  monographs  on  Beethoven 
and  edited  his  complete  letters. 

Unger,  Robert,  German  vocal  teacher,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Grobnig,  May  9,  1859;  his 
works  include  choruses,  hymns,  songs,  orchestral 
works  and  piano  pieces. 

Ungerader  Takt  (Gen),  triple  time. 

Ungerer,  Kurt,  German  theory  teacher  and  choral 
director,  born  Dunddorf,  Oct.  19,  1906;  he  has  written 
male  choruses  and  songs. 

Ungestiim  (Ger.),  impetuous,  impetuously. 


Unglaub,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  choral  director, 
teacher,  writer  and  composer,  born  Gera,  Apr.  30,  1862; 
died  Leipzig,  Sept.  26,  1930.  Among  his  works  are 
choruses,  children's  songs,  piano  pieces,  organ  music 
and  violin  pieces. 

Ungleich  (Ger;),  unequal. 

Unharmonisch  (Ger.),  inharmonic. 

Unia,  Giuseppe,  Italian  piano  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser, born  Dogliani,  Feb.  2,  1818 ;  died  Recanati,  Nov. 
23,  1871 ;  pupil  of  Hummel.  He  wrote  piano  pieces 
and  an  arpeggio  method. 

Unichord,  monochord  (q.v.)  ;  tromba  marina  (q.v.). 

Union  Musical  Espanola,  Spanish  music  publish- 
ing firm,  located  at  Madrid.  The  largest  music  publish- 
ing house  in  Spain,  it  issues  the  works  of  Albeniz  and 
Granados,  among  others. 

Union  syndicale  des  compositeurs  de  musique,  a 
French  organization  for  the  protection  of  composers* 
rights,  founded  at  Paris  in  1920. 

Unione  Nazionale  Concerti,  an  Italian  organization 
for  integrating  the  policies  of  all  concert  institutes; 
founded  at  Rome  in  1922. 

Unis.,  abbreviation  for  unison. 

Unison  (Lat.  Unisonus,  Ger.  Unison,  Ital.  unisono), 
the  term  for  the  same  tone  in  different  voices,  as  the 
playing  of  the  same  note  in  various  octave  registers  by 
several  instruments  of  the  orchestra;  also  the  writing 
out  of  the  string-bass  part  with  the  direction  "col  basso 
all'  unisono"  to  the  'cello  part. 

Unitamente  (It.),  unitedly,  together  with. 

United  Music  Publishers,  Ltd.,  contemporary  Eng- 
lish music  publishing  house,  located  at  London.  In 
addition  to  publishing  a  number  of  works,  it  is  the 
representative  of  many  continental  music  publishers. 

United  Music-Teachers'  Clubs,  a  German  organ- 
ization for  raising  the  standard  of  musical  instruction, 
founded  at  Berlin  in  1920. 

United  States  Army  Band,  The,  organized  in  1922, 
at  Washington,  D.  G.,  from  the  A.E.F.  Band  formed 
by  General  John  J.  Pershing  at  Chaumont,  France, 
during  the  World  War.  Captain  Robb  S.  Mackie 
is  the  commanding  officer  and  administrative  head, 
and  Thomas  F.  Darcy,  Jr.,  is  the  leader  of  the 
band.  It  first  appeared  in  public  in  1922,  when  it 
led  the  procession  to  Arlington  Cemetery  for  the 
burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier;  and  since  that  time 
has  had  a  varied  and  honorable  career.  Its  duties  are 
numerous,  and  include  officially  greeting  Chief  Execu- 
tives, royalty,  foreign  dignitaries  and  national  heroes ; 
also  playing  at  expositions,  and  for  national  patriotic 
associations;  an  annual  six-week  concert  tour;  daily 
summer  concerts  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  weekly  radio 
broadcasts;  inaugural  parades  for  the  presidents,  and 
memorial  services  for  national  and  foreign  rulers  and 
dignitaries.  It  also  maintains  a  concert  orchestra  of 
forty-five  persons,  a  concert  ensemble  for  receptions, 
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and  a  dance  orchestra.    Members  comprise  both  civil- 
ians and  army  men. 

United  States  Marine  Band,  The,  the  oldest  mili- 
tary band  in  the  United  States,  organized  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1798,  and  now  consisting  of  sixty-five  mu- 
sicians under  the  leadership  of  Taylor  Branson.    The 
original  band  was  composed  of  a  Drum  Major,  a  Fife 
Major   and   thirty-two   "drums   and   fifes."     It   was 
originally  established  at  Philadelphia,  but  when  the 
nation's  capital  was  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
headquarters  of  the  band  also  was  moved,  and  until 
about  1830  it  was  the  only  band  of  a  public  nature  in 
that  city.    Its  official  debut  was  made  when  President 
Adams  received  at  the  White  House  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1801.    Every  President  of  the  United  States  has 
heard  the  band  play  with  the  exception  of  George 
Washington,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  heard  it  after  his 
retirement.    There  have  been  seventeen  band  leaders, 
including  the  most  famous  of  all,  John  Philip  Sousa. 
They  embark  annually  on  tours  of  the  United  States, 
and  play  at  many  state  functions,  inaugurations,  funeral 
processions  and  other  civic  functions. 

United  States  Navy  Band,  The,  founded  in  1919 
by  Act  of  Congress,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Benter.     The  history  of  Navy  bands  in  the  United 
States  may  be  traced  back  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
There  were  musicians  on  navy  vessels  prior  to  1825 ; 
they  were  usually  recruited  from  the  crew.    But  it  was 
not  until  1838  that  the  first  recognized  band  appeared 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  consisting  of  a  bandmaster, 
four  first-class  musicians  and  one  second-class  musician. 
From  this  small  beginning  they  developed  rapidly,  until, 
with  the  advent  of  the  World  War,  they  reached  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  through  the  many  symphonic  in- 
strumentalists who  joined  them.    At  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  need 
of  a  permanent  Navy  Band.    The  United  States  Navy 
Band  was  therefore  organized  shortly  after  from  the 
nucleus  of  various  ship  bands,  and  in  1923  it  gave  its 
first  performance  with  a  personnel  of  sixty-five  musi- 
cians under  the  direction  of  Charles  Benter.    Since  then 
it  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation,  plays  at  official 
ceremonies  such  as  inaugurals  and  burials,  gives  con- 
certs in  Washington,  embarks  on  an  annual  American 
tour,  and  is  heard  regularly  on  the  radio  in  a  national 
broadcast. 

Uniti  (It  pi.) ,  united ;  a  direction  in  a  score,  appear- 
ing after  dtoisi,  and  instructing  instruments  or^  voices 
which  have  been  divided  to  perform  again  in  unison. 

Universal  Edition,  a  music  publishing  house  in 
Vienna,  resulted  from  a  merger  of  several  individually 
owned  businesses.  Many  reprints  of  the  classics  were 
issued,  and  the  works  of  Richard  Strauss  were  ac- 
quired through  the  purchase  of  the  business  of  Joseph 
Aibl  in  Munich.  The  names  of  Bruckner,  Mahler 
Reger,  Delius  and  other  prominent  Composers  were  soon 
added.  It  has  also  specialized  in  the  works  of  the 


younger  generation,  when  the  publicity  in  connection 
with  their  performance  warranted  publication.  The 
house  also  issues  a  series  of  miniature  orchestral  scores 
under  the  title  Philliarinonia. 

Universal  Handbook  of  Musical  Literature  (Ger. 
Universalhandbuch  dcr  Musikliteratitr),  a  publication 
concerned  with  listing  all  music  and  musical  literature; 
issued  by  Franz  Pazdirek  and  his  brother  J.  P.  Gott- 
hard  Pazdirek  from  1904  to  1910. 

Universal  Richard  Wagner  Society,  a  German  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Wagner's 
music,  founded  in  1883. 

University  of  Arizona  College  of  Fine  Arts  and 
School  of  Music,  founded  in  1890  at  Tucson,  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Arizona.  It  is  supported 
by  the  state,  fully  accredited,  offers  courses  in  theo- 
retical and  applied  music,  art,  drama,  rhythmics  and 
speech,  and  grants  musical  and  academic  degrees.  The 
dean  is  Dr.  Charles  F.  Rogers. 

University  of  California,  Department  of  Music, 
American  university,  located  at  Berkeley,  Cal.     The 
music  department,  which  is  part  of  the  College  of  Let- 
ters and  Science,  was  founded  in   1906,  and  otters 
courses  in  theoretical  music  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,  with  the  major 
in  music.    It  is  fully  accredited,  and  has  as  its  purpose 
the  development  of  music  appreciation,  the  training  of 
teachers  of  music,  and  the  offering  of  complete  courses 
in  musical  theory,  composition  and  musicology.  Courses 
offered  include  theory,  composition,  history  and  litera- 
ture of  music  and  musical  research.  Organizations  con- 
nected with  the   department  include  the  University 
Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Randall  Thompson;  the 
University  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Albert  Elkus ;  the 
University  Concert  Band;  and  an  honorary  society, 
Alpha  Mu.    There  is  a  large  library  of  books,  scores 
and  phonograph  records.    Students  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  concerts  and  recitals  on  the  campus  and 
in  the  near-by  cities  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.^ 

University   of    Chicago,   Department   of    Music. 
The  University  was  established  at  Chicago  in  1890,  and 
the  Department  of  Music  in  1931-    The  department 
offers  courses  in  theoretical  music  and  in  the  history 
and  appreciation  of  music,  but  no  courses  in  applied 
music.    The  faculty  consists  of  five  members.    Student 
organizations  include  the  University  Choir,   Chorus, 
Bond  Chapel  Choirs,  Midway  Singers,  Madrigal  Sing- 
ers, Orchestra,  Band,  and  String  Quartet.    The  music 
library  includes  books,  scores  and  phonograph  records. 
University  of  Dublin,   School  of  Music.     This 
music  school  is  a  part  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Ireland).    The  first  professor  of  music  was  the  Earl 
of  Mornington,  appointed  in  1764.    In  recent  years  the 
professors  have  included  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Dr.  H±>- 
enezer  Prout,  Sir  Percy  Buck  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Kitson, 
who  was  succeeded  in  1935  *>y  *e  present  professor 
George  Henry  Phillips  Hewson.     Courses  are  offered 
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in  harmony,  counterpoint,  orchestration,  composition, 
piano,  violin,  organ  and  musical  history,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Doctor  of  Music. 

University  of  Michigan,  see  University  School  of 
Music  (Mich.}. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of 
Music,  an  American  University,  founded  in  1789,  and 
located  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  The  Department  of 
Music,  established  in  1919  by  Paul  J.  Weaver,  is  fully 
accredited  and  offers  theoretical  and  applied  music 
courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  with 
the  major  in  music.  The  department  has  a  faculty  of 
three  members,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Harold  S. 
Dyer.  The  music  library  contains  about  eight  hundred 
books,  four  hundred  scores,  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  phonograph  records.  There  are  ten  practice  rooms 
and  a  hall  seating  two  thousand.  Student  musical  or- 
ganizations incude  an  Orchestra,  Madrigal  Group, 
Band,  Men's  Glee  Club,  Chorus,  Salon  Ensemble  and 
the  North  Carolina  Little  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
Institute  of  Folk  Music  (separate  from  the  music  de- 
partment) devotes  itself  to  the  gathering  of  folk  songs, 
some  of  which  are  presented  at  concerts. 

University  of  Oregon  School  of  Music,  The,  the 
music  division  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  founded 
in  1872  at  Eugene.  The  School  of  Music,  founded  in 
1896,  offers  courses  in  music  history,  theoretical  and 
applied  music,  ensemble,  group  music  and  music  edu- 
cation, leading  to  degrees  and  public-school  music  cer- 
tificates. The  faculty  numbers  fifteen,  under  dean 
John  J.  Landsbury.  The  music  library  contains  some 
six  hundred  books,  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sco'res,  and  more  than  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  phonograph  records.  Student  musical  organiza- 
tions include  an  Orchestra  of  fifty-two  members,  a 
Choir  of  some  two  hundred  voices,  a  seventy-five  piece 
Band,  a  Chorus,  two  a  cappella  groups,  a  Male  Octet 
and  a  String  Quartet. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Music.  American  university,  located  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Department  of  Music  was  founded  in  1875,  and 
from  that  date  until  1926  was  under  the  direction  of 
Hugh  A.  Clarke.  The  department,  a  division  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  offers  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  also  offers  graduate 
work.  Theoretical  courses  are  offered,  but  no  courses 
in  applied  music.  The  faculty  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers under  the  direction  of  Harl  McDonald,  the  other 
instructors  being  Morrison  C.  Boyd  and  Paul  Krum- 
meich.  The  special  graduate  courses  offered  include 
The  Aesthetics  of  Music,  Bach,  Elizabethan  and  Stu- 
art Music,  Modern  English  Music,  and  Medieval  Mu- 
sicology.  The  department  is  located  in  the  Irvine 
Auditorium,  and  has  a  large  library  of  books,  scores 
and  more  than  twelve  thousand  records.  The  Choral 
Society  in  connection  with  the  department  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  singers. 
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University  of  Virginia,  School  of  Music,  an  Amer- 
ican state  university,  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1819  at  Charlottesville.  The  School  of  Music  was 
established  in  1919  by  a  gift  from  Paul  Goodloe  Mc- 
Intire.  Courses  are  offered  in  music  history  and  appre- 
ciation, and  theoretical  and  applied  music,  leading  to 
degrees.  The  head  of  the  music  department  is  Arthur 
Fickenscher;  the  faculty  consists  of  two  members, 
and  the  music  library  contains  two  hundred  books,  ten 
thousand  scores  and  two  hundred  phonograph  records. 
Student  musical  organizations  include  a  Glee  Club  of 
thirty  members,  an  Orchestra  and  a  Chorus. 

University  of  Washington,  American  state  univer- 
sity, founded  at  Seattle  in  1861.  It  is  a  fully  accred- 
ited, state-supported  institution,  and,  in  the  Department 
of  Music,  offers  courses  in  musicology,  music  literature 
and  history,  school  music,  instrumental  and  choral  en- 
sembles, piano  teaching,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  leading  to  degrees.  Frances  Dickey  is  head  of 
the  department. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  American  state  univer- 
sity, located  at  Madison.  It  is  fully  accredited,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Music  offers  complete  courses  in  all 
musical  subjects,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.  The  president  of  the  university  is  Clarence 
Dykstra,  and  the  director  of  the  Music  Department  is 
Charles  H.  Mills. 

University  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  American  music  school  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  Uni- 
versity was  founded  in  1837,  and  the  School  of  Music 
in  1890.  The  school,  which  is  fully  accredited,  offers 
complete  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  music, 
music  history,  conducting  and  allied  subjects,  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master  of 
Music.  The  faculty  numbers  thirty-three ;  the  director 
is  Earl  V.  Moore.  The  music  library  contains  1,960 
books,  15,290  scores,  2,500  phonograph  records,  and  the 
Stearns  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  There  are  forty  practice  rooms 
£nd  seven  listening  rooms.  Student  musical  organiza- 
tions and  clubs  include  an  Orchestra  of  eighty-five 
members,  a  Choral  Union  of  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
Men's  and  Women's  Glee  Clubs,  Choir,  Band  of  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  Freshmen  Glee  Club,  Mimes  Male  Quartet, 
Sinfonia,  Alpha  Epsilon  Mu,  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  Mu 
Phil  Epsilon  and  Delta  Omicron.  The  School  of  Mu- 
sic also  takes  an  active  part  in  the  annual  Ann  Arbor 
May  Festival. 

Unrath,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  military  bandmaster 
and  composer,  born  Furfeld,  June  I,  1828;  died  Stutt- 
gart, Oct.  21,  1908;  he  wrote  many  marches  and  much 
dance  music. 

Unrein  (Ger.),  false,  out  of  tune. 

Unruhig  (Ger.),  restless;  restive. 

Unschuld,  Marie  von,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher,  lec- 
turer and  writer,  born  Olmtitz,  May  17,  1881.  She 
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studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  under  Lesche- 
tizky,  Stayenhagen,  Dont  and  Gradener;  after  appear- 
ing as  a  pianist  in  Europe  and  America,  she  founded, 
in  1904,  the  Von  Unschuld  University  of  Music  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  lectured  extensively,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  books,  including  The  Hand  of 
the  Pianist,  and  a  Handbook  of  General  Musical 
Knowledge. 

Unschuldig  (Ger.),  innocent 

Unter  (Ger.),  under,  below,  beneath. 

Unterbrechungston  (Ger.),  interrupted  tone. 

Unterholzner,  Ludwig,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Salzburg,  Nov.  22,  1902;  he  has  written  masses,  can- 
tatas, two  symphonies,  a  concerto  grosso,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  songs. 

Untersatz,  the  German  name  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Contra-Bourdon. 

Untersteiner,  Alfredo,  Italo-Austrian  musicologist, 
born  Rovereto,  South  Tyrol,  Apr.  28,  1859;  died  at 
Meran,  Austria,  in  1917;  pupil  of  Pembaur  at  Inns- 
bruck. He  contributed  articles  to  the  Milan  "Gazetta 
musicale"  and  the  "Rivista  musicale  italiana,"  and  wrote 
books  on  the  history  of  music  and  of  the  violin. 

Unter stimme  (Ger.),  lowest  part;  bass  part. 

Untertone  (Ger.),  the  series  of  lower  harmonics  of 
a  given  tone;  undertones. 

Up-beat,  ( i )  an  unaccented  beat  in  a  measure  of 
music;  (2)  an  unaccented  beat  which  is  thejfirst  beat 
of  a  composition;  (3)  an  upward  motion 'of  the  hand 
or  the  baton  in  conducting. 

Up-bow,  in  violin  playing  and  similar  instruments, 
the  stroke  of  the  bow  in  the  direction  from  point  to 
nut;  the  up-bow  mark  or  sign  is  V  or  A- 

Upham,  J.  Baxter,  igth  century  American  music 
patron;  he  was  president  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  from  1860-70,  and  also  of  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  Association  from  1855-84. 

Upmeyer,  Walter,  German  violoncellist  and  ar- 
ranger, born  Hanover,  Dec.  I,  1876;  he  has  made  ar- 
rangements of  much  old  chamber  and  orchestral  music 
by  Albinoni,  Boccherini  and  Telemann. 

Uppu,  see  Ub. 

Upright  Harp  (Angle  Harp,  Winkelharfe),  an 
ancient  harp  with  the  strings  strung  vertically.  In  use 
in  Babylonia,  it  was  brought  into  Egypt  about  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

Upton,  George  Putnam,  American  musicologist  and 
critic,  born  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1835 ;  died  Chi- 
cago, May  19,  1919.  A  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, he  was  for  many  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  "Tribune,"  where  he  was  music  critic  from 
1 86 1  to  1885  J  his  criticisms  were  the  first  to  appear  in 
any  Chicago  paper.  He  was  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Apollo  Club,  and  wrote  many  popular  books 
on  ^music,  including  Standard  Operas,  Standard  Ora- 
torios, Standard  Symphonies,  Standard  Concert  Guide, 


and  Standard  Concert  Repertory;  he  also  translated 
Nohl's  Haydn,  Liszt,  Beethoven  and  Wagner. 

Upton,  William  Treat,  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  Dec.  17,  1870.  After 
studying  in  America  and  Europe,  he  became  a  piano 
teacher  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  has 
since  been  organist  at  important  churches  in  Cleveland. 

Urbach,  Ernst,  German  composer,  born  Mar.  19, 
i872;^died  St.  Blasien,  June  8,  1927;  he  wrote  opera 
fantasias  for  orchestra,  piano  transcriptions  and  dances. 

Urbach,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  organist,  teacher, 
cantor  and  composer,  born  Burg,  near  Magdeburg, 
Sept.  26,  1833;  ne  wrote  a  piano  method,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Urbach,  Otto,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Eisenach,  Feb.  6,  1871;  died  Dresden,  Dec.  14,  1927; 
pupil  of  Muller-Hartung,  Humperdinck  and  Draeseke, 
and  teacher  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  His  works 
include  an  opera,  an  overture,  a  string  quartet,  a  septet 
for  wind  instruments,  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano, 
piano  pieces  and  numerous  songs. 

Urban,  Christian,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
theorist,  born  Elbing,  Oct.  16,  1778;  city  musical  di- 
rector at  Danzig.  He  wrote  an  opera  and  music  for 
Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina;  he  also  published  several 
theoretical  works. 

Urban,  Erich,  German  librettist  and  author,  born 
Berlin,  June  16,  1875 ;  son  and  pupil  of  Heinrich  Ur- 
ban. He  'has  written  operetta  and  film  librettoes,  and 
is  the  author  of  Strauss  contra  Wagner  (1902). 

Urban,  Friedrich  Julius,  German  composer,  writer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  23,  1838;  died 
there,  July  17,  1918;  brother  of  Heinrich  Urban;  pupil 
of  Ries,  Hellman,  Grell,  Elsler  and  Mantius.  An  ex- 
cellent teacher,  he  taught  for  many  years  in  Berlin 
schools.  He  composed  some  songs  and  choruses;  he 
also  published  a  book,  The  Art  of  Singing. 

Urban,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  violinist,  the- 
orist and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  27,  1837;  died 
there,  Nov.  24,  1901 ;  brother  of  Friedrich  Julius  Ur- 
ban. After  studying  under  Ries,  Laub  and  Hellmann, 
and  at  Paris,  in  1881  he  became  a  teacher  at  Kullak's 
Academy.  His  works  include  an  overture  to  Schiller's 
Fiescof  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral  music,  a  violin 
concerto,  pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  and  songs. 

Urban,  Joseph,  Austrian  architect  and  scenic  artist, 
born  at  Vienna  in  1872.  The  designer  of  notable 
buildings  and  bridges  in  Europe  and  Egypt,  he  has  de- 
signed operatic  and  stage  settings  in  Vienna,  London, 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Urban,  Julius,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Munich,  Apr.  30,  1825 ;  died  there,  suicide,  Nov. 
19,  1879;  pupil  of  Wohlmuth,  Wanner  and  Stuntz. 
From  1849  he  conducted  the  Artists'  Singing  Society 
at  Munich.  He  wrote  operas,  two  symphonies,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  cantatas,  piano  pieces,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 
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URBAN,  OTTO— URNER 


Urban,  Otto,  German  vocal  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Saale,  Oct.  31,  1854;  died  Zerbst,  Nov.  29,  1932. 
He  wrote  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Urbanek,  Carolyn,  contemporary  American  lyric 
soprano,  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  She  studied  under  Mar- 
cella  Sembrich,  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New 
York  under  Madelaine  Walther,  and  at  the  Juilliard 
Foundations,  from  which  she  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1933.  Since  then  she  has  given  successful 
concerts  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

Urbanek,  Franz  August,  Czech  music  publisher, 
born  at  Moravia-Budwitz,  in  1842;  died  at  Prague  in 
1919.  He  founded  the  business  at  Prague  in  1872; 
published  the  works  of  Smetana  and  Zdenko  Fibich; 
the  firm,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Czechoslovakia,  is  now 
conducted  by  the  founder's  son,  Vladimir  Urbanek. 

Urbanek,  Jan,  Bohemian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Slanik,  Jan.  31, 1809 ;  pupil  of  Pixis  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  He  was  concertmaster  at  the  Konig- 
stadt  Theater,  Berlin. 

Urbanek,  Mojmir,  Czech  music  publisher,  born 
Prague,  May  6,  1873;  died  there,  Sept.  29,  1919;  son 
of  Franz  August  Urbanek.  In  1900  he  separated  from 
his  father's  firm  and  established  at  Prague  his  own 
publishing  house  (Edition  M.U.)  ;  the  firm,  the  largest 
music  house  in  Czechoslovakia,  is  now  conducted  by 
the  founder's  heirs. 

Urbani,  Pietro,  Italian  composer,  singer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Milan  in  1749;  died  at  Dublin,  Ireland*  in 
Dec.,  1816.  After  1780  he  spent  some  years  in  Scot- 
land, singing  Scottish  songs  with  great  success.  He 
achieved  some  fame  as  an  arranger  of  Scottish  airs, 
and  he  published,  between  1792  and  1804,  six  folio 
books  of  such  arrangements,  words  to  some  of  which 
were  by  Robert  Burns,  a  friend  of  Urbani.  Two  of 
his  operas  were  performed  at  Dublin. 

Urbantschitsch,  Victor,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1903.  His  Caprices  mignons  on  a  Chil- 
dren's Song  is  a  pleasing  set  of  piano  variations  on 
the  little  dance  song  from  Humperdinck's  Hansel  and 
Gretel. 

Ureta,  Rojo  Osvaldo,  Chilean  pianist,  born  at  Quil- 
pue  in  1897.  He  studied  in  Chile  and  made  his  debut 
in  1913  at  Valparaiso. 

Urfey,  Thomas  d',  English  playwright,  singer  and 
composer,  born  at  Exeter  in  1653;  died  London,  Feb. 
26,  1723.  He  studied  for  the  law,  but  turned  to  poetry 
and  the  drama.  His  first  play,  The  Siege  of  Memphis, 
was  given  in  1676 ;  he  wrote  thirty  plays  between  then 
and  his  death,  the  success  of  many  depending  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  songs  contained  in  them,  some 
of  which  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Purcell.  A 
singer,  he  composed  songs  for  his  own  use,  of  which 
some  are  included  in  his  famous  Wit  and  Mirth:  or, 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  Besides  his  plays,  he  pub- 
lished three  groups  of  songs  set  to  music  by  various 
composers. 


Urban,  Chretien,  French  composer,  violinist  and 
organist,  born  Montjoie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Feb. 
16,  1790;  died  Paris,  Nov.  2,  1845.  While  still  un- 
taught, he  composed  for  the  violin  and  piano,  and  the 
Empress  Josephine,  who  had  happened  to  hear  him, 
brought  him  to  Paris  to  study  under  Le  Sueur,  after 
which  he  played  at  the  Opera,  becoming  solo  violin 
there,  and  one  of  the  finest  concert  players  of  his  day. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
he  played  the  viola  and  viole  d'amour  in  their  per- 
formances, and  was  also  organist  at  the  church  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  He  wrote  quintets  for  three  violas, 
'cello,  double-bass  and  drums,  piano  pieces  and  songs, 
including  a  romance  on  only  two  notes. 

Urheen,  a  two-stringed  Chinese  fiddle  similar  to  the 
Erk-H'sien  (q.v.). 

Uriarte,  Pater  Eustaquio  de,  Spanish  musicologist, 
born  Durango,  Vizcaya,  Nov.  2,  1863;  died  Motrico, 
Sept.  17,  1900;  member  of  the  Augustine  and  Bene- 
dictine Orders.  Associate  founder  of  the  Asociacion 
Isidoriana  de  la  Reforma  de  la  Musica  Religiosa,  he 
wrote  monographs  on  Gregorian  chant. 

Uribe-Holguin,  Guillermo,  Colombian  composer, 
violinist,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Bogota,  Mar.  17, 
1880.  He  studied  first  there  at  the  Academia  Nacional 
de  Musica,  then  at  the  Paris  Schola  Cantorum  under 
Vincent  d'Indy,  later  studying  under  Armand  Parent 
at  Paris  and  Cesar  Thomson  and  fimile  Chaumont  at 
Brussels.  He  has  been  director  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory at  Bogota  since  1910.  His  compositions  in- 
clude two  symphonies,  chamber  music,  choral  works 
and  songs. 

Urich,  Jean,  French  composer  and  music  director, 
born  on  Island  of  Trinidad,  Sept.  9,  1849;  ^s  works 
included  oratorios  and  concertos. 

Urio,  Francesco  Antonio,  I7th  to  i8th  century  Ital- 
ian composer  and  conductor. 

Urlus,  Jacques,  Dutch  tenor,  born  Hergenrath,  near 
Aachen,  Jan.  9,  1868;  died  June  6,  1935;  studied  at 
Utrecht  and  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory  with  van 
Zanten,  and  made  his  debut  there  in  1894  in  Pagliacci. 
Later  sang  there  until  1900,  when  he  joined  the  Stadt- 
theatre,  Leipzig,  and  appeared  successfully  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  Belgium  and  England,  where 
he  made  his  debut  under  Beecham  in  1910.  In  1911  he 
sang  Siegmund  on  his  first  appearance  at  Bayreuth.  His 
American  debut  was  as  Tristan  at  Boston  in  1912,  and 
from  1913  to  1917  he  sang  leading  Wagnerian  roles  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  A  leading 
Wagnerian  singer. 

Urner,  Catherine,  American  composer  and  soprano, 
born  Mitchell,  Ind.,  Mar.  23,  1891 ;  studied  at  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  of  Music  and  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Music  Department,  became  a  church  singer  in 
California.  Her  works  include  songs,  orchestral  works 
and  piano  music. 
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Urquhart,  Thomas,  maker  of  flutes  and  violins,  born 
in  1625;  died  in  1666;  was  active  in  London  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Ursillo,  Fabio,  i8th  century  lutenist  and  composer, 
famous  in  Rome  as  a  virtuoso  of  the  achiliuto  or  bass 
lute ;  his  compositions  include  chamber  music. 

Urso,  Camilla,  French  violinist,  born  Nantes,  June 
13,  1842;  died  New  York,  Jan.  20,  1902.  She  studied 
with  Massart  at  Paris,  and  then  appeared  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia;  after  seven  years  of  retire- 
ment she  re-appeared  in  1862  as  a  mature  artist,  and  a 
violinist  of  the  highest  rank.  She  toured  almost  unin- 
terruptedly in  Europe  and  America,  and  made  visits  to. 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  finally  settling  in  New 
York  in  1895,  and  from  then  until  her  death,  played 
only  occasionally. 

Urspruch,  Anton,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Feb.  17,  1850;  died 
there,  Jan.  n,  1907;  his  works  include  several  operas, 
a  concerto,  a  sonata  and  a  quintet. 

Ursprung,  Otto,  German  musicologist,  writer  and 
theologian,  born  Giinzlhofen,  Upper  Bavaria,  Jan.  16, 
1879;  studied  with  Gottfr.  Riidinger,  Sandberger,  and 
Kroyer ;  his  writings  include  studies  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  music. 

Ursuleac,  Viorica,  Austrian  dramatic  singer,  born 
Czernowitz,  Mar.  26,  1899;  sang  at  the  Berlin  Opera. 
Ursus,  see  Bohr,  Johann. 

Urteaga,  Louis,  Spanish  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Villafranca,  Guipuzcoa,  in  1882;  his  compo- 
sitions comprise  chiefly  church  music. 

Urtext  Klassischer  Musikwerke,  see  Original  Texts 
of  Classical  Music  Works. 
Urtica,  see  Koprziwa,  Wenzel. 
Usandizaga,  Jose  Maria,  Spanish  composer,  born 
San  Sebastian,  Mar.   31,   1887;  died   Oct.  5,   *9*S'> 
studied  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Paris ;  his  compositions 
include  three  operas,  a  work  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
an  orchestral  work,  a  string  quartet  and  piano  music. 
Uschmann,  Karl,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Berlin,  Nov.  I,  1852;  died  there,  July  31, 
1928. 

Usiglio,  Emilio,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Parma,  Jan.  8,  1841;  died  Milan^  July  8,  1910; 
pupil  of  Mantellini;  his  compositions  include  several 
operatic  works. 


Uspensky,  V.  A.,  contemporary  Russian  pianist  and 
composer.  Among  his  works  is  the  opera,  Farkhad  and 
Shirin,  based  on  folk  tunes.  His  other  works  include 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Usper,  Francesco  Spongia  Detto,  late  I5th  and 
early  i6th  century,  Italian  priest,  composer,  organ  vir- 
tuoso and  director. 

Usteri,  Johann  Martin,  Swiss  composer,  died  Zu- 
rich, July  29,  1827. 

Usumgal  Kalamma,  a  large  Sumerian  drum  used 
in  religious  observances,  having  a  special  person  to 
play  it  who  was  given  the  same  name  as  the  drum.  It 
was  said  to  be  the  favorite  instrument  of  the  god 
Ningirsu,  and  the  name  literally  means  "Great  Ruler 
of  the  Land." 

Ut,  the  first  of  the  Rretinian  syllables  (q.v.). 
Uta-daiko  (shime-daiko),  the  commonest  Japanese 
drum,  used  in  theatres  and  played  with  two  plain  sticks. 
It  is  beaten  by  raising  both  sticks  over  the  right  shoul- 
der and  bringing  them  down  with  a  vigorous  circular 
motion.  In  processions  it  is  carried  in  front  of  the 
player  in  a  wooden  frame. 

Uthmann,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Barmen,  June  29,  1867;  died 
there,  June  22,  1920;  conductor  of  the  "Freier  Sanger- 
kreis"  in  1891 ;  his  compositions  include  over  four  hun- 
dred works  for  choral  groups. 

Uttendal  (Utenthal),  Alexander,  Dutch  composer, 
singer  and  conductor;  died  Innsbruck,  May  8,  1581. 
Uttini,  Francesco  Antonio  Bartolommeo,  Italian 
conductor  and  composer,  born  at  Bologna  in  1723; 
died  Stockholm,  Oct.  25,  1795;  historically  important 
as  the  composer  of  the  earliest  operas  on  Swedish 
texts.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Gluck,  and  con- 
ducted all  the  great  master's  works  in  Stockholm.  In 
addition  to  his  Swedish  operas,  his  works  include  sym- 
phonies, oratorios  and  chamber  music. 

Uyttenhove,  Pieter  Franz,  Belgian  composer,  born 
Ghent,  Feb.  7,  1874;  died  there,  Dec.  22,  1923;  his 
works  include  operas,  symphonic  poems,  choral  works 
and  songs. 

Uzielli,  Lazzaro,  Italian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Florence,  Feb.  4,  1861 ;  teacher  at  the  Cologne  ^High 
School  for  Music ;  pupil  of  Vanuccini,  Buonamici,  Ru- 
dorff,  Clara  Schumann,  and  Raff. 
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VA  (It.),  go  on;  continue. 
Va.,  abbreviation  for  Viola. 

Vaccai,    Nicola,    Italian    composer,    teacher    and 
writer  on  music,  born  Tolentino,  Mar.  15,  1790;  died 


Pesaro,  Aug.  5,  1848 ;  pupil  of  Jannaconi  and  Paisiello. 
Ill  success  with  opera  composition  caused  him  to  be- 
come a  vocal  teacher.  The  third  act  of  one  of  his 
operas  was  usually  substituted  for  that  of  Bellini's 
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Capuletti  e  Montecchi.  His  works  include  a  valuable 
method  on  bel  canto. 

Vaccari,  Frangois,  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Modena,  1775 ;  died  in  Portugal  after  1823 ;  pupil 
of  Nardini.  He  played  with  great  success  in  Parma, 
Piacenza,  Verona,  Padua  and  Venice,  and  in  1804  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Span- 
ish Court.  Later  he  travelled  in  Germany,  France, 
Portugal  and  England. 

Vacchelli,  Giovanni  Battista,  I7th  century  Italian 
friar,  composer  and  organist  of  Rubiera,  Modena. 

Vach,  Ferdinand,  Moravian  choral  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Jazlovin,  near  Rican,  Feb.  25,  1860; 
studied  at  the  Prague  Organ  School ;  became  professor 
at  the  Teachers'  School,  the  Organ  School  and  the  State 
Conservatory  at  Brno;  conducted  the  Moravian 
Teachers'  Choral  Society  for  over  twenty  years.  His 
compositions  include  orchestral  works,  cantatas, 
choruses  and  church  music. 

Vacher  (Levacher),  Pierre  Jean,  Le,  French  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1772;  died 
there,  about  1819;  pupil  of  Viotti  and  played  in  im- 
portant Paris  theatres;  his  works  included  chamber 
music. 

Vachon,  Pierre,  French  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Aries  in  1731;  died  at  Berlin  in  1802;  pupil  of 
Chabrau.  He  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  composi- 
tion at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  Paris,  toured  Germany 
and  became  director  of  music  at  the  German  Court; 
reputed  an  excellent  player  in  ensemble;  his  compo- 
sitions include  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Vacillando  (It.),  vacillating;  a  direction  that  a  pass- 
age is  to  be  performed  in  a  hesitating  style. 

Vacqueras,  Beltrame,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury Spanish  composer  and  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
from  1483  to  1507. 

Vactor,  David  van,  see  Van  Vactor,  David. 

Vade,  Jean  Joseph,  French  librettist,  born  Ham, 
Picardy,  Jan.,  1720;  died  Paris,  July  4,  1759;  one  of 
the  first  writers  of  texts  for  the  French  comic  operas ; 
his  works  include  the  libretto  for  Dauvergne's  Les 
troqueurs,  produced  in  1753. 

Vaet  (Vaedt,  Waet),  Jacques,  Flemish  composer, 
died  Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1567.  He  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Jacob  van  Wert,  his  contemporary.  He  spent  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Austrian  Court,  and  his  mas- 
ter works  are  an  eight-part  Te  Deum  and  a  Miserere 
for  five  voices.  Some  of  his  motets  and  chansons  are 
in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  Rome,  others  in  the  archives 
at  Toledo,  and  in  libraries  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Dresden, 
Munich,  Nuremberg  and  Vienna.  Other  of  his  sacred 
works  may  be  found  in  various  collections  of  the  period. 

Vago  (It),  vague;  dreamy. 

Vaille,  A.  C.,  American  vocal  teacher  and  writer  on 
music.  She  was  the  author  of  Vocal  Science.  * 


Vaito,  Giovanni  Carlo,  i8th  century  violinist. 
Hawkins  calls  him  the  most  famous  violin  virtuoso  at 
Naples  about  1715- 

Val,  de,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century  French 
violinist,  teacher  of  Birckenstock,  was  the  first  French 
performer  to  use  double  stopping  and  the  first 
French  composer  to  write  sonatas  in  the  Italian  style. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  players  of  his  time  and  held 
high  ducal  and  royal  appointments. 

Val,  Frangois  du,  see  Duvd,  Frangois. 

Valabrega,  Cesare,  Italian  pianist,  writer  on  music, 
lecturer  and  teacher,  born  in  Novara  in  1898;  studied 
at  the  Rossini  Conservatory,  Pesaro;  his  writings  in- 
clude important  articles  in  musical  magazines. 

Valastan-Dolinsky,  Jan,  Slovak  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Jan.  15,  1892;  his  works  include  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Valbeke,  Ludwig  van,  organist  in  Brabant,  to  whom 
is  attributed  the  invention  of  organ  pedals  about  1300. 

Valcarcel,  Theodore,  Peruvian  composer,  born 
Puno,  Oct.  19,  1900;  studied  in  Spain,  specializing  in 
Peruvian  folklore.  His  writings  include  interesting 
works  on  themes  from  Inca  music  and  his  compositions 
have  been  acclaimed  in  his  native  country  and  in  Spain. 

Valce  (It),  waltz;  a  dance  in  3-4  time  originating 
in  Germany. 

Valderrabano,  Enriquez  de,  see  Enriquez  de  Vd- 
derrdbano. 

Valderrama,  Carlos,  contemporary  Peruvian  com- 
poser and  pianist.  He  has  appeared  in  the  United 
States  playing  his  five-tone  arrangements  of  Inca  and 
Quichua  melodies,  Inca  Rhapsodies,  Cashuas,  and  Inca 
Dances. 

Valdes  Goicoechea,  Father  Julio,  Spanish  religious 
composer,  born  at  Vittoria  in  1877 ;  died  at  Valladolid 
in  1916;  canon  at  Valladolid,  and  a  member  of  the 
Basque  nationalist  group  of  composers;  his  composi- 
tions include  a  Requiem,  a  Miserere,  and  a  Te  Deum. 

Valdrighi,  Luigi  Francesco,  Italian  historian  and 
antiquary  born  at  Modena  in  1837;  died  there,  Apr. 
20,  1899.  He  made  a  valuable  collection  of  early  in- 
struments, and  published  a  number  of  monographs  on 
the  music  and  musicians  of  his  native  city.  His  most 
important  work  is  a  very  exhaustive  and  complete  rec- 
ord of  musical  instrument  makers,  ancient  and  modern. 

Vale,  Nicolas,  see  Vallet,  Nicolas. 

Valen,  Fartein  Olav,  Norwegian  composer,  born 
Stavanger,  Aug.  25,  1887;  studied  with  C.  Elling  in 
Oslo,  at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  and  with  L.  C.  Wolf; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Valente,  Antonio,  i6th  century  blind  Italian  com- 
poser and  organist ;  attached  to  the  Sant*  Angelo  a  Nido 
in  Naples;  his  compositions  include  sacred  music  for 
organ  and  cembalo. 
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Valente,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Cori- 
gliano,  near  Cosenza,  Feb.  21,  1855;  died  Naples,  Sept. 
6,  1921 ;  pupil  of  Pappalardo  in  Naples;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  operettas  and  sacred  choral  works. 
Valentin,  Erich,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Strassburg,  Nov.  27,  1906;  his  works  include  biogra- 
phies of  F.  E.  Fesca,  Georg  Philip  Telemann,  the  mu- 
sical history  of  Magdeburg  and  a  work  on  the  toccata. 
Valentin,  Fritz,  German  music  critic  and  composer, 
born  Weimar,  June  30,  1900;  his  compositions  include 
a  concerto  grosso,  chamber  music,  a  violin  sonata,  a 
'cello  sonata  and  madrigals. 

Valentin,  Karl  F.,  Swedish  composer,  teacher, 
writer  on  music,  critic  and  conductor,  born  Goteborg, 
May  30,  1853;  died  Stockholm,  Apr.  i,  1918;  studied 
in  Upsala  and  Leipzig;  his  compositions  include  or- 
chestral and  choral  works;  among  his  writings  is  a 
book  on  music  history. 

Valentin,  Karoline  (nee  Pichler),  German  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  May  17, 
1855 ;  died  there,  May  26,  1923 ;  studied  with  Gustave 
Gunz  and  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory ;  her  writings  in- 
clude studies  on  Frankfort  musical  history. 

Valentine,  Ann,  iSth  century  English  composer; 
her  compositions  include  Ten  Sonatas  for  Harpsichord 
and  Violin,  published  in  1798. 

Valentine,  John,  late  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser, died  at  Leicester  in  1791.  His  works  include 
songs,  psalm  tunes,  marches  and  minuets. 

Valentine,  Thomas,  English  composer  and  writer, 
born  1790;  died  at  King's  Heath,  Birmingham,  in  1878; 
his  works  include  piano  music  and  songs ;  he  also  edited 
choruses  from  Handel. 

Valentini,  Carlo,  Italian  composer,  born  Lucca, 
about  1790;  died  there,  Apr.  I,  1853;  pupil  of  Pacini; 
his  works  include  seventeen  operas,  church  music,  an 
oratorio  and  solfeggi. 

Valentini,  Giovanni,  early  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser and  organist.  In  1614  he  became  court  organist 
to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Grazi.  Among  his  works 
were  several  books  of  masses,  also  motets  and  mad- 
rigals. 

Valentini,  Giovanni,  i8th  century  Italian  composer 
of  Naples ;  his  compositions  include  eight  operas,  writ- 
ten between  1779  and  1788. 

Valentini,  Giuseppe,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Florence  about  1680;  died  after  1735; 
his  works  were  chiefly  chamber  music. 

Valentini,  Pietro  Francesco,  Italian  composer  and 
contrapuntist;  died  at  Rome  in  1654;  noted  ^ for  his 
canons,  which  are  his  chief  title  to  fame;  his  other 
compositions  include  madrigals  and  canzonets. 

Valentini,  Roberto,  early  iSth  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer;  played  in  Rome  about  1715,  and 
in  London  in  1730;  his  works  include  much  chamber 
music  and  sonatas  for  flute  or  violin- 


Valentino,  Henri  Justin  Armand  Joseph,  French 
opera  composer  and  conductor;  born  Lille,  Oct.  14, 
1785 ;  died  Versailles,  Jan.  28,  1865. 

Valenzano,  Juan,  early  igth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  born  in  Piedmont.  He  studied  in  his  native 
country,  and  then  settled  in  Barcelona  about  1800, 
where  he  made  some  good  Italian-type  instruments. 

Valenzuela  (Valenzola),  Pedro,  i6th  century  Span- 
ish composer,  conductor  and  cantor,  attached  to  St. 
Mark's,  Venice. 

Valeriano,  Cavaliere  Pellegrini,  early  iSth  century 
Italian  male  soprano;  his  appearances  were  chiefly  in 
London. 

Valerius,  Adrianus,  Dutch  student  and  compiler  of 
folk  music,  born  Middelburg;  died  Veere,  Jan.  27, 
1625 ;  his  works  include  a  famous  collection  of  songs  of 
the  Netherlands,  published  at  Haarlem.  Valerius  gave 
the  tunes  in  musical  notation  exactly  as  they  were  sung, 
and  prefixed  short  histories  of  the  patriotic  or  other 
events  which  had  inspired  them.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  songs  in  his  famous  collection  were  written 
and  composed  by  himself. 

Valerne,  Edouard  Joseph  Bernardy  de,  French 
violinist  and  composer,  born  Bonnici,  Oct.  15,  1763; 
wrote  orchestral  works,  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Valesi,  Fulgentio,  early  17th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Parma. 

Valesi,   Johann  Evangelist    (real   name  Wallis- 
hauser),  German  singer  and  teacher,  born  Unterhatten- 
hofen,  Bavaria,  Apr.  28,  1735 ;  died  at  Munich  in  1811 ; 
pupil  of  Camnerloher  at  Munich.    At  one  time  he  was 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  singer  in  Germany.    He  was 
in  Italy  for  five  years,  singing  with  much  success  at 
Parma,  Genoa,  Turin,  Rome  and  Venice. 
Valet,  Nicolas,  see  Vallet,  Nicolas. 
Valetta,   Ippolito,    see   Franchi-Verney,    Giuseppe 
Ippolito. 

Valeur  (Fr.),  Valor  (Lat.),  Valore  (It.),  value  (in 
the  sense  of  time). 

Valga,  another  term  for  the  wambee. 
Valiha,  another  name  for  the  marouvane. 
Valla,  Giorgio,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects;  born  Piacenzo,  about  1450;  died 
at  Venice  in  1499. 

Vallambrosa,  Amedee  de,  French  organist,  born 
Cannes,  Mar.  24,  1880;  pupil  of  Widor,  Louis  Vierne 
and  Henri  Libert;  organist  at  St.  Leu,  Paris,  in  1910; 
his  compositions  include  motets  and  a  collection  of  organ 
music. 

Vallaperta,  Guiseppe,  Italian  composer,  born 
Melzo,  Mar.  18,  i7SS;'died  at  Milan  in  1829;  active  in 
Venice,  Parma,  Dresden  and  Aquila ;  his  works  include 
oratorios,  masses,  requiems  and  other  church  music. 

Vallas,  Leon,  French  teacher  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  Roanne,  Loire,  May  17,  1879;  founded 
several  music  periodicals  devoted  to  French  music;  his 
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works  include  studies  on  the  history  of  Music  in  Lyons, 
also  on  the  life  and  works  of  Claude  Debussy. 

Valle,  Pietro  della,  Italian  composer,  musicologist, 
writer  and  teacher,  born  Rome,  Apr.  2,  1586;  died  there 
in  1652;  studied  in  Rome;  his  works  include  church 
music,  a  book  on  the  music  of  his  time. 

Valle  de  Paz,  Edgardo  del,  see  Del  Valle  de  Pas, 
Edgardo. 

Valle-Riestra,  Jose,  Peruvian  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Lima,  Nov.  9,  1859;  studied  in  London  and 
Paris.  When  the  National  Academy  of  Music  was 
founded  in  his  native  city  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  harmony.  As  a  composer  his  chief  aim  was  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of 
composition  by  the  use  of  old  Inca  melodies.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  wrote  operas  on  national  subjects  and 
employed  some  of  these  tunes  as  themes,  and  along  this 
line  his  work  was  quite  successful.  His  compositions 
included  operas,  a  mass,  orchestral  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Valledor,  Jacinto,  Spanish  composer,  born  in  Cadiz 
about  1744;  died  at  Madrid  after  1807;  his  compositions 
include  many  "tonadillas,"  short  comic  operettas. 

Valleria,  Alwina,  American  operatic  and  concert  so- 
prano, born  Baltimore,  Md.,  1848 ;  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Arditi ; 
after  1871  sang  successfully  in  London,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Milan;  made  her  New  York  debut  in  1879. 

Vallet  (Valet,  Vale),  Nicolas,  I7th  century  French 
composer,  lutenist  and  writer  on  the  lute;  became  a 
publisher  at  Amsterdam. 

Valliere,  Louis  Cesar  de  la  Beaume  Le  Blanc, 
due  de  le,  French  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Paris,  Oct.  9,  1708;  died  there,  Nov.  19,  1780;  his 
writings  include  a  chronology  of  ballets,  operas,  and 
other  lyrical  works,  published  in  1760. 

Vallini,  Pietro,  Italian  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Pescia,  1857;  died  Milan,  Jan.  24,  1932; 
his  works  include  operas  and  chamber  music. 

Vallotti,  Francesco  Antonio,  Italian  organist,  theo- 
ist  and  composer,  born  Vercelli,  June  n,  1697;  died 
Padua,  Jan.  16,  1780;  pupil  of  Calegari;  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony  in  Padua, 
and  known  as  the  foremost  organist  of  his  time. 

Vails,  Francesco,  Spanish  choirmaster  and  church 
music  composer,  born  in  1665;  died  in  1747;  a  Bar- 
celona musician  whose  compositions  were  written  in  free 
style. 

Vails,  Joaquin  Martinez,  Spanish  composer,  theorist 
and  choirmaster,  born  at  Barcelona  in  1665 1  d^d  there 
in  1747;  his  works  include  sacred  choral  music  and  a 
theory  book. 

Vails,  Josep,  contemporary  Spanish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  in  Catalonia.  Among  his  works  are  piano 
pieces,  songs,  chamber  music  and  orchestral  composi- 
tions, the  latter  including  a  concerto  for  string  quartet 
and  orchestra. 
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ValmalSte,  Louis  de,  French  composer,  born  at 
Rieux  about  1768;  pupil  of  Turlet,  Puppo,  Gervais, 
Gavinies  and  Liron ;  his  compositions  were  chiefly  vocal 
music. 

Valse,  La,  an  orchestral  tone  poem  by  Maurice 
Ravel,  conceived  during  the  Great  War  and  completed  in 
1920.  It  was  designed  by  Ravel  to  exploit  the  Viennese 
dance  as  it  was  made  famous  by  Johann  Strauss.  In 
November,  1920,  Alfredo  Casella  and  Ravel  played  "La 
Valse"  at  a  concert  of  the  Schoenberg  Verein  at  Vienna 
in  an  arrangement  for  two  pianos.  Florent  Schmitt, 
reviewing  the  first  Paris  performance,  Dec.  12,  1920, 
said  Ravel  had  told  him  that  La  False  was  intended  to 
be  "the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  Alfredo  Casella 
points  out  that  it  has  three  distinct  sections :  The  Birth 
of  the  Waltz,  The  Waltz,  and  the  Apotheosis  of  the 
Waltz.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  published  score  is  a  pro- 
gram to  indicate  a  dream  of  an  "Imperial  Court  about 
1855"  with  dancing  couples.  The  work  was  given  its 
American  premiere  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Oct.  28,  1921. 

'  Valse  Triste,  an  orchestral  work  by  Jean  Sibelius, 
part  of  the  incidental  music  to  a  dream  Knolema 
(Death}  written  by  Arvid  Jarnefelt,  Sibelius'  brother- 
in-law.  The  program  deals  with  a  sick  woman  who 
awakens  from  a  coma,  arises  and  starts  dancing  to 
ghostly  strains.  She  beckons,  and  visionary  couples 
appear  and  dance  to  the  waltz.  Finally  the  sick  woman 
sinks  on  the  bed  and  the  music  breaks  off.  Gathering 
all  her  strength,  she  invokes  the  dance  to  an  ever  wilder 
rhythm.  At  the  climax  "there  is  a  knock  on  the  door, 
which  flies  open ;  the  mother  utters  a  despairing  cry ;  the 
spectral  guests  vanish;  the  music  dies  away;  Death 
stands  on  the  threshold." 

Valve  (Fr.  piston;  Ger.  ventil;  It.  valvola,  pistone*), 
a  device  used  in  some  brass  instruments ;  its  function  is 
to  divert  the  air  current  from  the  main  tube  to  an  addi- 
tional side  tube ;  thus  the  air  column  is  lengthened  and 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument's  entire  scale  is  lowered. 
Through  the  use  of  valves,  natural  instruments  are 
changed  to  chromatic  instruments,  and  an  entire  chro- 
matic scale  is  obtained  throughout  its  compass. 

Valve  horn,  an  obsolete  term  for  the  horn,  used  early 
in  its  history  to  distinguish  it  from  the  natural  horn. 

Valve  trombone,  a  trombone  answering  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  name,  as  contrasted  with  the  slide  trombone. 

Valve  trumpet,  an  obsolete  name  for  the  trumpet, 
used  early  in  its  history  to  distinguish  it  from  the  natural 
trumpet. 

Valverde,  Joaquin,  Spanish  light  opera  composer, 
born  Feb.  27,  1846;  died  Madrid,  Mar.  17,  1910;  col- 
laborator with  Chueca  in  many  works  of  which  it  is 
supposed  that  the  tunes  were  provided  by  Chueca,  Val- 
verde supplying  the  necessary  knowledge  of  theory  and 
composition.  One  of  these  compositions,  Le  Grau  Via, 
attained  considerable  popularity  in  Europe,  having  been 
performed  in  many  of  the  leading  musical  centers.  The 
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works  of  Valverde  and  his  collaborator  include  over 
sixty  zarzuelas  or  operettas. 

Valverde,  Quinito,  Mexican  composer,  died  in 
Mexico,  Nov.  1918;  son  of  Joaquin  Valverde  (Quinito, 
diminutive  of  Joaquin,  used  to  distinguish  son  from 
father)  ;  his  works  included  zarzuelas. 

Vamp,  an  improvised  accompaniment  to  a  song  or 
instrumental  solo. 

Van  Aerde,  Raymond  Joseph  Justin,  Belgian  mu- 
sicologist, born  Malines,  June  4,  1876;  secretary,  libra- 
rian and  teacher  at  the  Malines  Conservatory ;  his  works 
include:  Life  and  Works  of  Cyprien  de  Rore  (1909)  ; 
Carillon  in  Belgium  and  particularly  that  of  Malines 

(1910)  ;  Public  Minstrels  and  Instrumentalists  either 
itinerant  or  attached  to  Malines  from  1311  to  1790 

(1911)  ;  and  The  Tuerlinckx  Family,  Lutemakers  of 
Malines  (1914). 

Van  Alstyne,  Frances  Jane,  see  Crosby,  Fanny. 

Van  Anrooy,  Peter,  see  Anrooy,  Peter  van. 

Van  Barentzen,  Aline  Isabelle,  see  Hoyle,  Aline 
Isabelle. 

Van  Beinum,  Eduard,  see  Beinum,  Eduard  van. 

Vanbianchi,  Arturo,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Milan,  Apr.  3,  1862;  studied  with 
Panzini,  Ponchielli,  and  Dominiceti  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory; successor  to  Ponchielli  as  choirmaster  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore;  his  compositions  include  orchestral, 
operatic,  choral,  and  chamber  music  works. 

Van  Biene,  Auguste,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1850;  died  in  1913. 

Van  Blankenburg,  Quirin  Gerbrandt,  see  Blanken- 
burg,  Quirin  Gerbrandt  van. 

Van  Bree,  see  Bree. 

Vanbrughe,  George,  early  i8th  century  English  song 
composer. 

Van  Bruyck,  Karl  Debrois  van,  see  Bruyck,  Karl 
Debrois  van. 

Van  Buggenhout,  fimile,  Belgian  clarinettist  and 
composer,  born  Brussels,  1825;  pupil  of  Fetis;  was 
director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Arlon,  Luxem- 
burg ;  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  cantata,  male 
choruses  and  one  hundred  orchestral  works. 

Van  Campenhout,  Frangois,  see  Campenhout,  Fran- 
gois  van. 

Van  Cleve,  John  Smith,  American  pianist,  teacher, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Maysville,  Ky.,  Oct. 
30,  1851 ;  studied  with  local  teachers  in  Columbus,  O., 
Boston  and  Cincinnati;  gave  many  lecture  recitals  and 
resided  successively  at  Chicago  and  New  York.  His 
writings  include  annotations  on  Campanari's  quartet 
concerts. 

Van  Dalen,  Hugo,  Dutch  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Dordrecht,  Apr.  16,  1888;  pupil  of  G.  J.  de  Vries,  Jos. 
Wysman,  Rontgen,  Kersbergen,  Zweers,  Dan.  de  Lange, 
and  F,  Busoni ;  teacher  at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 


Conservatory  in  Berlin  and  at  the  Royal  Conservatory 
in  The  Hague. 

Van  den  Acher,  Jean,  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Antwerp  in  1828;  his  works  include 
many  operas  produced  in  Antwerp  between  1855  and 
1866. 

Van  den  Berghe,  Philippe,  Belgian  concert  pianist 
and  composer,  born  at  Menin  in  1822;  pupil  of  Hiller; 
his  compositions  include  church  music,  organ  music  and 
studies,  piano  works  and  choruses. 

Van  den  Boorn-Coclet,  Henriette,  see  Boorn- 
Coclet,  Henriette  van  den. 

Van  den  Borren,  Charles  Jean  Eugene,  see  Borren, 
Charles  Jean  Eugene  van  den. 

Van  den  Bosch,  Pieter  Joseph,  see  Bosch,  Pieter 
Joseph  van  den. 

Van  den  Broeck,  Otto,  French  horn  player  and 
composer,  born  at  Ypres  in  1759 ;  died  at  Passy  in  1832 ; 
played  in  important  Parisian  orchestras,  was  known  for 
many  years  as  a  virtuoso,  and  when  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory was  opened  became  a  professor  there.  His  works 
include  operas,  horn  concertos  and  chamber  music  em- 
ploying the  horn. 

Van  den  Cheyn,  Matthias,  see  Gheyn,  Matthias  van 
den. 

Van  den  Eeden,  see  Eeden. 

Van  den  Hoeven,  Cateau,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born 
at  Amsterdam  Sept.  20,  1879;  sister  of  Dina  van  den 
Hoeven;  pupil  at  de  Maare,  Mossel,  and  Hekking; 
'cellist  in  the  Amsterdam  Concert  House  Orchestra. 

Van  den  Hoeven,  Dina,  Dutch  pianist,  born  Am- 
sterdam, Oct.  1 6,  1874;  studied  at  the  Cologne  Conserv- 
atory and  with  W.  Mengelberg  and  Mme.  Carreiio. 

Van  den  Hove,  Joachim,  see  Hove,  Joachim  van 
den. 

Van  den  Sigtenhorst  Meyer,  Bernhard,  see  Sigten- 
horst  Meyer,  Bernhard  van  den. 

Van  der  Bijl,  Theo,  Dutch  composer,  born  at  Am- 
stelveen  in  1886;  his  compositions  include  operas,  ora- 
torios, masses,  cantatas  and  choruses. 

Van  der  Bosch,  Catharina,  see  Bosch,  Catharina 
van  der. 

Van  der  Does,  Karel,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Amsterdam,  Mar.  6,  1817;  died  The  Hague,  Jan. 
30,  1878;  pianist  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and 
professor  at  the  royal  music  school,  The  Hague;  his 
compositions  were  mainly  comic  operas. 

Van  der  Floe,  Hans  Seeber,  see  Seeber-Van  der 
Floe,  Hans. 

Van  der  Ghinste,  Pierre,  Flemish  composer,  born  at 
Courtrai  in  1789;  died  there,  Oct.  21,  1861.  He  wrote 
the  first  Flemish  opera  performed  in  public.  His  other 
works  include  piano  music,  a  composition  for  piano  and 
harp,  also  church  music. 

Van  der  Glas,  Jan  Roelof,  see  Glas,  Jan  Roelof 
van  der. 
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VAN  DER  HAGEN— VAN  DUYSE 


Van  der  Hagen,  Amand  Jean  Frangois  Joseph, 
Dutch  clarinettist,  bandmaster  and  composer,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1753  5  died  at  Paris  in  1822.  He  was  a  per- 
former in,  and  a  director  of  several  important  French 
military  bands,  and  his  works  include  orchestral  and 
wind-instrument  music. 

Vanderhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  German  firm  of  music 
publishers.  The  firm  was  founded  in  Gottingen  in  1735 
and  specializes  in  church  music. 

Van  der  Laaken,  Louis,  see  Laaken,  Louis  van  der. 

Van  der  Linden,  see  Linden. 

Van  der  Lund,  Baroness,  see  Lund,  Baroness  van 
der. 

Van  der  Meulen,  Joseph,  late  iQth  and  early  2Oth 
century  Flemish  composer,  produced  the  following 
operas  in  Ghent:  Liva  (1902),  Dolmen  (1905),  and  De 
Vlasgaard  (1905). 

Van  der  Osten,  Eva,  see  Osten,  Eva  van  der. 

Van  der  Pals,  see  Pals. 

Van  der  Plancken,  Corneille,  Belgian  violinist, 
clarinettist  and  composer,  born  Brussels,  Oct.  23,  1772; 
died  there,  Feb.  9,  1849.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Viotti  and  his  playing  was  much  esteemed  by  the  great 
master.  His  compositions  include  concertos  for  violin 
and  one  for  clarinet. 

Van  der  Straeten,  see  Straeten. 

Van  der  Stucken,  Frank  Valentin,  American  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Fredericksburg,  Gillespie 
County,  Texas,  Oct.  15,  1858;  died  Hamburg,  Aug.  18, 
1929.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Antwerp  in  1866, 
where  he  studied  with  Benoit,  and  wrote  his  first  compo- 
sitions, including  a  ballet,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Royal  Theatre.  He  then  studied  with  Reinecke,  Grieg 
and  Langer  at  Leipzig,  toured  through  Southern 
Europe,  and  in  1881-82  conducted  at  the  Breslau  Opera. 
He  then  completed  his  studies  with  Grieg  at  Rudolstadt, 
and  with  Liszt  at  Weimar. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  succeeded 
Leopold  Damrosch  as  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Arion,  with  which  he  toured  Germany  in  1892;  he  also 
directed  various  orchestral  concerts,  and  in  1895  became 
conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  1907.  In  the  same  year, 
and  until  1903,  he  was  also  the  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
College'  of  Music,  and  succeeded  Theodore  Thomas  as 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Festivals  from  1906  to  1912. 
He  conducted  the  last  concert  of  the  1898  season  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  upon  the  death 
of  Anton  Seidl,  and  also  conducted  numerous  festi- 
vals including  one  at  Indianapolis  in  1887,  an  American 
program  in  Paris  in  1889,  Newark  in  1891,  New  York 
in  1894,  Antwerp  in  1913  and  Copenhagen  in  1919.  He 
lived  in  Hanover  from  1910  to  1917,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States.  From  about  1885  he  presented 
entire  orchestral  programs  wholly  of  American  works, 
and  was  the  first  conductor  to  render  this  service  to 
American  composers.  His  works  include  the  opera 


Vlasda,  incidental  music  for  the  Tempest;  prologues  to 
Heine's  William  Ratcliffe  and  to  Pax  Triumphant;  a 
festival-march  Louisiana,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber 
music,  male  choruses  with  orchestra,  choruses  and  songs. 

Van  der  Veer,  Nevada,  contemporary  American 
contralto,  born  at  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. ;  studied  in 
Europe,  and  was  soloist  with  the  New  York  Oratorio 
Society  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestras. 

Van  der  Vegt,  Herman  H.,  see  Vegt,  Herman  H. 
van  der. 

Van  der  Velpen,  Jean  Baptiste,  Belgian  organist 
and  composer,  born  Mechlin,  Feb.  18,  1834;  pupil  of 
Lemmens  and  Fetis;  his  works  include  a  cantata,  an 
operetta  and  pieces  for  brass  instruments  and  for  piano. 

Van  de  Sandt,  Max,  see  Sandt,  Max  van. 

Van  de  Wall,  Constant,  see  Wall,  Constant  van  de. 

Van  de  Wall,  Willem,  Dutch  music  educator,  bora 
Amsterdam,  July  3,  1887;  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1909,  became  an  American  citizen  nine  years  later,  and 
in  1936  was  a  lecturer  on  music  and  social  work  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  His  writings 
include  valuable  books  on  the  use  of  music  in  prisons 
and  hospitals. 

Van  Dieren,  Bernard,  see  Dieren,  Bernard  van. 

Van  Doom,  Albert,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  Am- 
sterdam, May  15,  1891 ;  has  toured  Europe  and  America 
with  outstanding  success. 

Van  Doorslaer,  Georges,  Belgian  musicologist,  born 
Mechlin,  Sept.  27,  1864 ;  his  writings  include  studies  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Philippe  de  Monte  and  Rinaldo 
del  Mel. 

Van  Dresser,  Marcia,  American  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  4,  1880;  died  in  London, 
July  n,  1937;  pupil  of  Hermine  Bosetti  in  Munich. 
Her  debut  took  place  at  the  Royal  State  Opera  in 
Dresden,  where  she  appeared  as  Elizabeth  in  Tann- 
hauser.  After  this  she  studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke  in 
Paris.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  opera  and 
sang  in  a  number  of  other  German  cities.  Later  she 
appeared  as  Sieglinde  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  under 
Richter.  She  also  sang  Elizabeth  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company. 

Van  Durme,  Jef,  see  Durme,  Jef  van. 

Van  Dusen,  Frank  Wilson,  American  organist, 
writer  on  music  and  music  teacher,  born  Montf  ort,  Wis., 
Apr.  2,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  American  Conserva- 
tory, Chicago,  III,  in  Paris  with  Alexandre  Guilmant 
and  Maurice  Moszkowski,  later  becoming  a  teacher  at 
the  American  Conservatory,  and  a  church  organist,  in 
Chicago.  He  has  written  numerous  instructive  piano 
pieces. 

Van  Duyse,  Florimond,  Belgian  opera  composer 
and  writer,  born  Ghent,  Aug.  4,  1843;  died  there>  Ma? 
18,  1910;  his  works  include  seven  operas,  also  collec- 
tions and  reprints  of  old  Dutch  music. 
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VAN  DYCK— VAN  HOOSE 


Van  Dyck,  Ernest  Marie  Hubert,  see  Dyck,  Ernest 
Marie-Hubert  van. 

Vaneck,  see  Van  Hecke. 

Van  Eijken,  see  Eijken. 

Van  Eijsden,  Jakob,  see  Eijsden,  Jakob  van. 

Van  Elewyck,  Xavier  Victor  Chevalier,  Belgian 
writer  on  music,  born  Ixelles,  near  Brussels,  Apr.  24, 
1825;  died  Louvain,  Apr.  28,  1888;  although  an  ama- 
teur musician,  he  was  choirmaster  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Louvain ;  his  writings  include  various  technical  and  his- 
torical works  on  musical  subjects,  such  as  Belgian 
church  music. 

Van  Embden,  Rachel  Danziger,  see  Danziger  Van 
Embden,  Rachel. 

Van  Emden,  Harriet,  contemporary  American  so- 
prano and  teacher,  born  in  Milwaukee;  pupil  of  Sem- 
brich;  made  her  debut  in  1921 ;  and  later  appeared  with 
important  orchestras  in  Europe  and  America.  She  sang 
with  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company  in  1929, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Curtis 
Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Van  Etten,  Jane,  contemporary  American  composer, 
born  at  St.  Paul.  She  was  awarded  the  David  Bispham 
medal  by  the  American  Opera  Society  of  Chicago  for  a 
romantic  opera,  Guido  Ferrantl,  in  1926. 

Van  Eweijk,  Arthur  Henry,  see  Eweijk,  Arthur 
Henry  van. 

Van  Eyken,  see  Eijken. 
Van  Eysden,  Jakob,  see  Eijsden,  Jakob  van. 
Van  Gelder,  Martinus,  Dutch  violinist,  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Amsterdam,  July  31,  1854;  pupil  of 
Alard;  conducted  an  orchestral  concert  of  his  own 
works  in  Amsterdam,  and  later  appeared  as  solo  vio- 
linist at  the  Italian  Theatre,  Paris.  He  went  early  to 
America  and  made  his  New  York  debut  in  1877,  later 
going  to  Philadelphia  as  a  teacher  at  the  Musical 
Academy.  His  works  include  orchestral  music,  a  violin 
sonata,  chamber  music,  and  a  cantata  performed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1887. 

Van  Gheluwe,  Leon,  see  Gheluwe,  Leon  van. 
Van   Ghizeghem,  Hagne   (Heyne,  Ayne,  Hein- 
rich),  see  Hayne  van  Ghizeghem. 
Van  Gilse,  see  Pals. 
Van  Gilse,  Jan,  see  Gilse,  Jan  van. 
Van  Goens,  Daniel,  see  Goens,  Daniel  van. 
Van  Gordon,  Cyrena,  American  contralto,  born  at 

Camden,  O. ;  pupil  of  Louise  Dotti  at  the  Cincinnati 

Conservatory.     She  made  her  operatic  debut  with  the 

Chicago  Opera  Company,  Nov.  23,  1913*  playing  the 

part  of  Amneris  in  Aida  and  in  1923  sang  the  same  role 

in  her  first  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 

York. 
Van    Goudoever,   Henri   Daniel,   see   Goudoever, 

Henri  Daniel  van. 
Van  Gronenrade,  Charles  Xavier,  see  Gronenrade, 

Charles  Xavier  van. 


Van  Groningen,  S.,  see  Groningen,  S.  van. 
Van  Grove,  Isaac,  American  conductor,  born  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Borowski ;  direc- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  Opera  in  1925  and  head  of  the 
opera  department  at  the  Musical  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Van  Hagen,  Peter  Albrecht,  Dutch  composer  and 
teacher  of  Rotterdam  and  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
he  and  his  wife  advertised,  around  1774,  for  pupils  in 
organ,  harpsichord,  piano,  violin,  viola,  'cello,  bass, 
German  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  voice  and  com- 
position. Van  Hagen's  original  works,  of  which  some 
are  preserved  at  the  Harvard  University  library,  include 
Federal  Overture,  a  Funeral  Dirge  on  the  death  of 
Washington  and  the  songs  Adams  and  Washington, 
Anna,  Gentle  Zephyr  and  The  Pride  of  our  Plain.  An 
overture  of  his  was  performed  in  Boston. 

Vanhall,  Johann  Baptist,  see  Wanhal,  Johann  Bap- 
tist. 

Van  Hasselt,  Anna  Maria,  see  Hasselt-Barth,  Anna 
Maria  Wilhelmine. 

Van  Hecke  (Vaneck),  i8th  century  Dutch  teacher 
and  composer,  born  about  1780.  He  taught  singing  and 
guitar,  composed  duos  for  two  violins  and  a  violin 
method  and  invented  a  plucked  instrument  of  twelve 
strings  called  the  bissex. 

Van  Helmont,  Charles  Joseph,  see  Hehnont, 
Charles  Joseph  van. 

Van  Herzeele,  Frangois,  Belgian  clarinettist  and 
composer,  born  at  Ghent  in  1830;  pupil  of  Girschner. 
He  played  in  several  military  bands  and  composed  about 
two  hundred  works  including  an  opera  and  a  cantata. 

Van  Hoesen,  Harrington,  American  baritone,  born 
Toledo,  O.  He  made  his  debut  at  New  York  in  1929 
and  has  sung  in  concerts  and  at  churches. 

Van  Hoey,  Gustave  Jean  Constant  Marie,  Belgian 
composer,  born  Mechlin,  Oct.  25,  1835.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Musical  Academy  and  choirmaster  at  St. 
Peter's  church  in  Mechlin.  He  wrote  operas,  cantatas, 
overtures,  masses  and  other  church  music,  choruses, 
piano  works  and  songs. 

Van  Hoogstraten,  Willem,  Dutch  conductor,  born 
Utrecht,  Mar.  18,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory;  his  debut  as  a  conductor  took  place  at 
Hamburg  in  1911.  He  conducted  at  the  Brahms  Festi- 
val in  Vienna  and'. at  the  Mozart  Festival  in  Salzburg; 
in  1923  he  made  his  American  debut  as  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  has  been  highly  commended  for  his  work  with  the 
baton  for  many  seasons  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium,  New 
York. 

Van  Hoose,  Ellison,  American  dramatic  tenor, 
born  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Aug.  18,  1868;  pupil  of 
Luckstone  in  New  York  and  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris ; 
debut  at  Philadelphia  in  1897  in  the  role  of  Tannhauser 
with  the  Damrosch  Opera  Co.  He  sang  The  Messiah 
with  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  in  1897, 
1921 


VAN  HOUT— VAN  TETTERODE 


several  tours  of  America  including  one  with  Melba.  He 
journeyed  to  Europe  and  appeared  in  concert  and  opera 
in  Germany,  Italy,  England  and  Scandinavia.  He  sang 
for  one  season  with  the  Chicago  Opera  and  took  part  in 
the  American  premiere  of  Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius 
in  1903. 

Van  Hout,  Leon,  Belgian  violist  and  editor  and 
arranger,  born  Liege,  Nov.  28,  1864 ;  pupil  at  the  Liege 
Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  1886 ; 
solo  violist  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  mem- 
ber of  the  Ysa>;e  Quartet,  teacher  of  viola  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  and  leading  Belgian  violist.  He  has 
published  sonatas  of  Italian  masters  for  viola  and  viola 
d'amore. 

Van  Isterdael,  Charles,  see  Isterdael,  Charles  van. 

Van  Kalmthout,  Willern  Cornells  Maria,  see 
Kalmthout,  Willem  Cornells  Maria  van. 

Van  Katwijk,  Paul,  Dutch  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Rotterdam,  Dec.  7,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Godowsky ;  dean 
of  the  music  department  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity at  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  1919.  His  works  include 
orchestral  compositions,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Van  Kempen,  Paul,  see  Kempen,  Paul  van. 

Van  Konink,  Servaas,  see  Konink,  Servaas  van. 

Van  Krieken,  Gerard  Bartus,  see  Krieken,  Gerard 
Bartus  van. 

Van  Laar,  see  Laar. 

Van  Laar  Quartet,  contemporary  German  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Berlin  in  1925;  Louis  van  Laar, 
first  violin;  Hans  Ortleb,  second  violin;  Fritz  Laur, 
viola ;  and  Ernst  Silberstein,  violoncello.  They  special- 
ize in  the  compositions  of  the  French  Impressionist 
school. 

Van  Lamperer,  Michel,  see  Lamperer,  Michel  van. 

Van  Leeuwen,  Ary,  see  Leeuwen,  Ary  van. 

Van  Lewen  Swarthout,  Max,  see  Swarthout,  Max 
Van  Lewen. 

Van  Lier,  Bertus,  see  Lier,  Bertus  van. 

Van  Lier,  Jacques,  see  Her,  Jacques  van. 

Vanloo,  Albert,  Belgian  writer  of  operetta  librettos, 
born  at  Brussels  in  1846 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1920. 

Van  Maldeghem,  Robert  Julien,  see  Maldeghem, 
Robert  Julien  van. 

Van  Maldere,  Pierre,  see  Maldere,  Pierre  van. 

Van  Milligen,  Simon,  see  Milligen,  Simon  van. 

Vannah,  Kate,  igth  century  American  composer, 
born  Gardiner,  Me.;  died  Boston,  Oct.  n,  1933;  pupil 
of  E.  Perabo.  She  composed  church  music,  piano 
works,  operettas  and  songs. 

Vanneo,  Steff ano,  Italian  monk,  choirmaster  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Ancona  in  1493. 

Vanni,  Vincenzo,  Italian  tuba  player,  born  at  Pe- 
saro  in  1895;  pupil  of  Amilcare  Zanella  at  the  Liceo 
Rossini  at  Pesaro.  He  made  his  debut  in  1919,  under 
Toscahini  and  Molinari  at  the  Augusteo  in  Rome,  played 
for  a  season  with  the  Colon  Theater  Orchestra,  Buenos 


Aires,  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  with  the  Scala 
Orchestra  under  Toscanini  and  secured  an  engage- 
ment at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  played  in  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  and  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  1928. 

Vanni-Marcoux,  see  Marcoux,  Vanni. 

Van  Nieuwenhoven,  Henri,  see  Nieuwenhoven, 
Henri  van. 

Vannini,  Fra  Elia,  late  I7th  century  Italian  monastic 
composer  of  church  music  and  conductor,  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Medicina. 

Van  Noorden,  Walter,  English  conductor  and  opera 
manager,  born  London,  Nov.  7,  1865  >'  died  Halifax, 
England,  Apr.  14,  1916.  He  studied  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  London,  and  became  conductor  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 

Van  Noordt,  Anthony,  see  Noordt,  Anthony  van. 

Van  Noordt,  Sybrandus,  see  Noordt,  Sybrandus 
van. 

Vannucci,  Domenico  Francesco,  Italian  violon- 
cellist and  composer,  born  at  Lucca,  about  1718;  died 
there,  Aug.  7,  1775;  director  of  the  seminary  of  the 
Lucca  Cathedral  and  teacher  of  Boccherini.  His  works 
include  oratorios  and  masses. 

Vannuccini,  Luigi,  Italian  pianist  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Fojano,  Dec.  4,  1828;  died  Montecatini,  Aug.  14, 
191 1 ;  pupil  of  his  father  and  at  the  Florence  Conserva- 
tory; operatic  conductor  in  Florence  and  other  Italian 
cities.  His  compositions  include  masses,  piano  works 
and  songs. 

Van  Oldenbarnevelt,  Jeanne,  see  Oldenbarnevelt, 
Jeanne  van. 

Van  Oort,  Hendrik  Christiaan,  see  Oort,  Hendrik 
Christiaan  van. 

Van  Oost,  Arthur,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Sept.  12,  1870;  his  works  include  songs,  piano 
pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Van  Oosterzee,  Cornelia,  see  Oosterzee,  Cornelia 
van. 

Van  Os,  Albert,  see  Os,  Albert  van. 

Van  Raalte,  Albert,  see  Raalte,  Albert  van. 

Van  Renesse,  Georg,  see  Renesse,  Georg  van. 

Van  Rennes,  Catjiarina,  see  Rennes,  Catharina  van. 

Van  Riemsdijk,  J.  C.  M.,  see  Riemsdijk,  J.  C.  M. 

Van  Roosmalen,  Jan,  see  Roosmalen,  Jan  van. 

Van  Rooy,  Anton,  see  Rooy,  Anton  van. 

Van  Santen-Kolff,  Jan,  see  Santen-Kolff,  Jan  van. 

Van  Schaik,  Johann  Anton  Stephan,  see  Schaik, 
Johann  Anton  Stephhn  van. 

Van  Snelrewaard-Boudewyns,  Nelly  van  Linden, 
see  Linden  van  Snelrewaard,  Nelly  van. 

Van  Swieten  Gottfried,  see  Swieten,  Gottfried 
(Baron}  van. 

Van  Tetterode,  L.  Andrien,  see  Tetterode,  L.  Ad- 
riaan  van. 
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VAN  THIEXEN— VARESE 


Van  Thienen,  Victor  Emanuel,  see  Thienen,  Victor 
Emanuel. 

Van't  Kruis,  M.  H.,  see  Kruis,  M.  H.  van't. 
Van    Tussenbroek,    Hendrika,    see    Tussenbrock, 
Hendrika  van. 

Van  Utrecht,  Cornelizoon  Henrie,  see  Henrie  Van 
Utrecht,  Corneliszoon. 

Van  Vactor,  David,  American  flutist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Plymouth,  Ind.,  1906.  He  studied  with 
Kitti,  Beecher,  Wessel,  Oldberg,  Borowski  and  Noelte 
at  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music,  and 
then  went  abroad,  where  he  studied  the  flute  with 
Niedermayr  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris  with  Moyse;  also 
composition  with  Dukas.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  now  a  teacher  of 
theory  at  Northwestern  University.  His  compositions 
have  been  played  by  the  leading  American  symphony 
orchestras,  and  include  Chaconne  for  string  orchestra; 
Five  Small  Pieces  for  full  orchestra;  an  overture, 
Cristobal  Colon;  a  symphonic  prelude,  The  Masque  of 
the  Red  Death;  an  orchestral  Passacaglia  and  Fugue; 
Overture  to  a  Comedy;  Concerto  Grosso  for  three  flutes 
and  a  harp ;  a  symphony,  a  flute  concerto,  the  ballet,  The 
Play  of  Words;  a  suite  for  two  flutes,  and  chamber 
music. 

Van  Valbeke,  Ludwig,  see  Valbeke,  Ludwig. 

Van  Vechten,  Carl,  American  critic,  author  and 
composer,  born  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  June  17,  1880.  He 
was  assistant  music  critic  for  the  "New  York  Times" 
for  four  years  and  for  a  short  time  its  Paris  correspond- 
ent. He  also  acted  as  program  annotator  for  the  Sym- 
phony Society  of  New  York,  and  in  1911  wrote  the 
musical  biographies  for  the  revised  edition  of  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary.  His  books  on  music  include  Music 
after  the  Great  War,  Music  and  Bad  Manners,  Inter- 
preters and  Interpretations  and  The  Music  of  Spain. 
His  compositions  include  a  number  of  songs. 

Van  Vliet,  Cornelius,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born 
Rotterdam,  Sept.  I,  1886.  He  studied  with  O.  Eberle 
at  Rotterdam  and  with  J.  Mossel  at  Amsterdam,  and 
while  still  a  pupil,  played  under  Mengelberg  in  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  He  then  was  solo  'cellist  in 
the  Winderstein  Orchestra,  Leipzig,  and  with  the 
Prague  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  toured  Bohemia, 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  was  soloist  with  the  Philhar- 
monic orchestra,  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory,  at 
Helsingfors.  After  playing  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  he 
came  to  America  in  1911 ;  after  a  year  in  Chicago,  he 
became  solo  'cellist  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. In  1919  he  located  in  New  York  as  first 
'cellist  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  of  the  New 
York  Trio ;  Van  Vliet  has  been  heard  over  the  radio  as 
soloist  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium. 

Van  Vollenhoven,  Hanna,  see  Vollenhoven,  Hanna 
van. 

Van  Walfelghem,  Louis,  see  Walfelghem,  Louis 
van. 


Van  Weerbecke  (Werbecke),  Caspar,  see  Weer- 
becke,  Caspar. 

Van  Wert  (Werth),  Jacob,  see  Wert,  Jacob  van. 

Van  Westerhout,  Niccolo,  Italian  composer  and 
teacher  of  harmony,  born  of  Dutch  parentage  at  Mola 
di  Bori,  Dec.  1862;  died  Naples,  Aug.  21,  1898. 

Van  Westrkeene,  Pieter  Anne,  see  Westrkeene, 
Pieter  Anne  van. 

Van  Wilder,  see  Wilder. 

Van  Yorx,  Theodore,  American  vocal  teacher,  born 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1870;  pupil  of  Lombardi.  He 
sang  in  churches  and  in  recitals,  conducted  a  glee  club 
in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  on  the  governing 
board  of  the  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  America. 

Van  Zandt  (Vanzini),  Jennie,  igth  century  Amer- 
ican operatic  soprano.  She  made  her  debut  as  Gilda  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  on  Nov.  3,  1864,  and  sang  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  during  the  1868  season. 

Van  Zandt,  Marie,  American  operatic  coloratura 
soprano,  born  New  York,  Oct.  8,  1861 ;  died  at  Cannes 
in  1920;  pupil  of  her  mother,  Jennie  Van  Zandt,  and  of 
Lamperti.  She  made  her  debut  at  Turin  in  1879  as 
Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni,  sang  Amina  in  La  Sonam- 
bida  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  the  same  year.  In 
1880-85  she  sang  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  creating 
the  heroine  of  Delibes*  Lakme  in  1883. 

Van  Zanteen,  Cornelia,  see  Zanten,  Cornelia  van. 

Vanzini,  see  Van  Zandt,  Jennie. 

Vanzo,  Anna,  see  Kribel-Vanso,  Anna. 

Vanzo,  Vittoria  Maria,  Italian  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Padua,  Apr.  29,  1862 ;  pupil  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory.  She  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
Wagnerian  conductors  in  Italy.  Her  compositions  in- 
clude songs  and  piano,  violin  and  'cello  works. 

Vaqueiras,  Rairnbaut  de,  i2th  century  troubadour, 
composer  of  a  song,  Kalenda  maya,  based  on  the  melody 
of  a  popular  dance,  which  has  been  phonographically 
recorded. 

Var.,  abbreviation  for  Variation. 

Varagnolo,  Petruccio,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at 
Venice,  about  1865;  died  there  in  1912.  His  instru- 
ments, modeled  after  those  of  Guarnerius,  have  turned 
up  edges  and  a  yellow-orange  varnish. 

Vardell,  Charles  Gildersleeve,  American  music 
teacher,  born  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Aug.  19,  1893.  He  has 
taught  at  the  Hotchldss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  at 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs,  N,  C.,  and  at 
Salem  College. 

Varese,  Edgar,  French  composer,  born  in  Paris, 
Dec.  22,  1885.  He  studied  mathematics  and  science 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Polytechnical  School;  he 
also  displayed  some  aptitude  for  music  but  a  musical 
career  was  vigorously  opposed  by  his  father.  Unable 
to  reconcile  his  inclinations  to  the  maturer  judgment 
of  his  parent,  he  ran  away  from  home.  When  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
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where  he  studied  under  Roussel  and  d'Indy,  later  join- 
ing Widor's  master-class  at  the  Conservatoire.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Debussy,  Mahler  and  Richard 
Strauss,  all  of  whom  gave  him  much  valuable  advice 
and  encouragement.  In  1907  he  won  the  "Bourse 
Artistique"  offered  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  two  years 
later  founded  and  conducted  in  Berlin  an  organiza- 
tion which  he  called  The  Symphonic  Choir,  which  spe- 
cialized in  the  performance  of  motets ;  this  chorus  was 
engaged  by  Max  Reinhardt  for  some  of  his  gigantic 
spectacles.  In  1914  he  had  planned  a  comprehensive 
tour  of  Europe  for  the  propagation  of  modern  music, 
but  the  World  War  made  this  impossible.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  French  army  for  a  time,  he  went  to  America 
where  he  became  active  as  a  conductor  and  propa- 
gandist of  modern  music.  He  made  his  American  debut 
as  a  conductor  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome  where 
he  directed  Berlioz'  Requiem  in  memory  of  the  hon- 
ored dead  of  all  nations.  He  was  the  founder  of  an 
organization  called  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra.  An- 
other important  project  was  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Composers'  Guild  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  performance  of  the  works  of  contemporary  com- 
posers only.  Varese  startled  and  amazed  the  world 
with  a  composition  called  Hyperprism,  introduced  by 
Leopold  Stokowski  in  1923.  In  it  he  declared  himself 
unequivocally  as  a  relentless  modernist,  so  adroitly 
avoiding  imitation  of  any  other  composers  that  the 
critics  were  unable  to  make  the  customary  comparisons. 
His  next  work  was  a  daring  tonal  picture  of  steel  and 
stone,  entitled  Integrates.  In  this  piece  he  identified 
himself  with  highly  mechanized  life  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, and  he  seemed  to  reproduce  in  his  score  some  of 
the  hardness  and  smugness  of  contemporary  America. 
In  addition  to  his  orchestral  works,  mentioned  above, 
he  has  also  composed  for  orchestra  the  following: 
Rhapsodie  Roniane,  Bourgogne,  Mehr  Licht,  Gargan- 
tua,  Ameriques,  Arcana,  Espace,  Octandre,  lonisation, 
Equatorial  and  Symphony  with  chorus. 

Varesi,  Felice,  igth  century  Italian  baritone,  born 
at  Calais.  He  was  the  first  Rigoletto,  creating  the  role 
at  Venice,  Mar.  n,  1851. 

Variante  (Fr.),  a  variant;  a  different  and  usually 
less  difficult  reading  of  a  musical  passage. 

Variation,  a  more  musical  form  consisting  of  a 
theme  and  two  or  more  restatements  of  this  theme  in 
variation,  i.e.,  a  modification  accomplished  by  slightly 
altering  its  harmonic,  rhythmic  or  melodic  structure. 
An  early  name  for  the  variation  was  double.  The 
variation  form  was  used  by  the  classical  composers  in 
the  suite,  sonata  and  in  the  symphony;  in  the  latter 
it  might  serve  as  the  second  movement,  rarely  the 
fourth.  It  was  also  adopted  as  an  independent  com- 
position either  for  a  solo  instrument  or  as  a  large  work 
for  orchestra. 

Varie  (Fr.),  Variato  (It.),  varied. 


Varitono,  the  Spanish  name  for  the  organ-stop 
called  Baryton. 

Varkonyi,  Bela,  Hungarian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  July  5,  1878;  teacher  at  the  Royal 
High  School  for  Music,  in  Budapest. 

Varlet,  Charles  Luce-,  see  Luce-Varlet,  Charles. 

Varney,  Louis,  French  composer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1844;  died  Cauterets,  Aug.  20,  1908;  son  of  Pierre 
Joseph  Alphonse  Varney.  He  produced  a  great  quan- 
tity of  operettas  and  comic  operas  at  minor  theatres  in 
Paris. 

Varney,  Pierre  Joseph  Alphonse,  French  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Dec.  I,  1811 ;  died 
there,  Feb.  7,  1879;  pupil  of  Reicher  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. He  conducted  theatre  orchestras  at  Paris, 
Ghent,  The  Hague,  Rouen  and  Bordeaux  and  brought 
out  operettas  and  light  operas  of  his  own  at  some  of 
these  places.  He  is  best  known  as  the  composer  of  the 
celebrated  Chant  des  Girondius,  which  played  a  part 
in  the  revolution  of  1848. 

Varona,  Jose  Marin,  contemporary  Cuban  conduc- 
tor and  composer.  His  compositions  include  topical 
songs  and  folk  songs  or  quajiras. 

Varotti  (Varotus),  Michele,  i6th  century  Italian 
composer  of  church  music,  born  Novara;  canon  of 
Novara  Cathedral. 

Varsovienne  (Fr.),  a  dance  in  3-4  time,  invented  in 
France  and  resembling  the  mazurka. 

Varvoglis,  Marios,  Belgian  composer,  born  at  Brus- 
sels in  1885;  pupil  of  Leroux  and  professor  at  the 
Odeon  Hellenique,  Athens.  His  compositions  include 
orchestral  works  and  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Vasak,  Johann,  Bohemian  composer,  died  at  Lem- 
berg  in  1875. 

Vasconcellos,  Joaquim  de,  Portuguese  historian  and 
writer,  born  Oporto,  Feb.  10,  1849.  He  wrote  an  im- 
portant biographical  dictionary  of  Portuguese  musicians. 

Vasilgeff-Buglay,  Dmitri,  Russian  composer,  born 
Moscow,  Aug.  10,  1888;  pupil  of  Kastalsky.  His  style 
has  been  compared  to  Moussorgsky's.  His  works  in- 
clude mass  songs  and  the  choral  suites,  Stenka  Rasin 
and  Lenin-Stalin. 

Vasquez,  Jose  Francisco,  Mexican  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Oct.  4,  1893;  among  his  works  are  songs, 
piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Vasquez,  Juan,  i6th  century  Spanish  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Badojoz, 

Vasquez  y  Gomez,  Mariano,  Spanish  violinist,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  Granada,  Feb.  3,  1831 ;  died 
Madrid,  June  17,  1894;  pupil  of  Miro;  concertmaster 
at  the  Zarzuela  Theater  in  Madrid,  conductor  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  and  a  member  of  the  Academy.  He 
wrote  a  requiem  which  is  performed  annually  in  the 
Chapel  of  the. Kings,  Granada,  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  numerous  zarzuelas  and  a 
Spanish  operetta. 
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Vassar  College,  Department  of  Music,  American 
women's  college,  located  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and 
founded  in  1861.  It  is  a  fully  accredited  college,  offer- 
ing music  courses  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  violoncello, 
voice,  harpsichord,  clavichord,  ensemble,  symphony, 
opera,  interpretation,  musicology,  acoustics,  apprecia- 
tion, analysis,  harmonic  analysis,  counterpoint,  compo- 
sition and  form,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  with  majors  in  music.  C.  Mil- 
dred Thompson  is  the  dean;  Henry  Noble  MacCracken, 
president;  and  George  Sherman  Dickinson,  chairman 
of  the  music  department.  The  music  faculty  consists 
of  twelve  numbers,  and  the  student  body,  for  the  whole 
college,  approximately  twelve  hundred.  Student  musi- 
cal organizations  include  a  ninety-voice  Choir,  a  Glee 
Club,  the  Tekla  Club,  and  Composers'  Club.  The  music 
library  contains  10,000  books  and  scores,  2300  phono- 
graph records,  twenty-seven  practice  rooms  and  four 
listening  rooms.  In  1938  broadcasting  was  added  as 
an  extra-curricular  activity  at  the  college,  when  semi- 
weekly  fifteen-minute  broadcasts  of  orchestra,  glee  club, 
choir,  drama  and  talks  were  instituted. 

Vasseur,  Leon  Felix  Augustin  Joseph,  French  or- 
ganist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Bapaume,  May 
28,  1844;  died  Paris,  July  25,  1917;  pupil  at  the  Nieder- 
meyer  School.  He  composed  operettas,  comic  operas 
and  an  organ  method. 

Vassilenko,  Sergius  Nikifroovich,  Russian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Moscow,  Mar.  30,  1872 ;  pupil 
of  TaneieflE  and  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff  at  the  Conservatory 
in  his  native  city.  He  organized  and  conducted  a  series 
of  historical  concerts  for  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
Society.  His  early  works  were  interesting  showing  a 
gradual  breaking  away  from  the  Tschaikowsky  tradi- 
tion. His  Legend  of  Kitezh  and  Epic  Poem  for  orches- 
tra reveal  a  profound  knowledge  of  old  Russian  church 
music  and  are  pervaded  by  a  medieval  and  mystical  at- 
mosphere. In  his  later  works  he  enters  upon  a  period 
of  complete  reaction  from  the  religious  tendencies  of 
his  youth.  Among  more  recent  works  are  the  operas, 
The  Sun's  Son  and  Christopher  Columbus,  a  number 
of  ballets  including  Gypsies,  which  is  based  on  Pushkin's 
poem  of  the  same  name,  the  symphonic  poems,  The 
Garden  of  Death  and  The  Flight  of  a  Witch,  also 
chamber  music  works,  piano  selections  and  songs. 

Vatelot,  Marcel,  French  violin  maker,  born  Mire- 
court;  studied  in  Mirecourt,  worked  in  Paris  and 
Nantes  and  established  his  own  business  at  Paris  in 
1909.  He  has  used  Italian  models  and  has  been  re- 
pairer and  builder  of  instruments  for  the  ficole  Normale 
de  Musique. 

Vaterhaus,  Hans,  Swiss  bass-baritone,  born  Zurich, 
Oct.  4,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Stockhausen. 

Vaterlandische  Kunstlerverein,  see  Society  of  Art- 
ists in  the  Fatherland. 

Vatielli,  Francesco,  Italian  composer,  teacher,  writer 
and  music  editor;  born  Pesaro,  Jan.  i,  1877. 


Vaucaire,  Maurice,  French  librettist,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1865 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1918. 

Vauchel  (real  name  Vauchelle),  Jean  Cornelius, 
German  violin  maker,  born  of  a  French  father  at  Offen- 
bach, Mar.  9,  1782 ;  died  Damen,  Jan.  10,  1856. 

Vaucorbeil,  August  Emanuel,  French  opera  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Rouen,  Dec.  15,  1821 ;  died 
Paris,  Nov.  3,  1884.  His  works  include  an  opera,  choral 
works,  a  string  quartet,  violin  sonatas,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Vaudeville,  (i)  a  lively  song;  (2)  a  street  ballad; 
(3)  a  form  of  theatrical  entertainment. 

Vaughn,  Thomas,  English  tenor,  born  at  Norwich 
in  1782 ;  died  Birmingham,  Jan.  9,  1843 ;  principal  tenor 
at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  at  the  provincial 
festivals. 

Vaughan  Williams,  Ralph,  English  composer,  born 
Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  Oct.  12,  1872.    The 
two  years  preceding  his  entrance  at  Cambridge,  were 
devoted  to  musical  study  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  ; 
among  his  teachers  were  Wood,  Parry,  Stanford  and 
Gray.    After  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  in  England 
he  went  to  Berlin  where  he  mastered  the  art  of  com- 
position from  Max  Bruch.    He  then  spent  three  years 
as  organist  in  London,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
a  number  of  works.    About  1901  he  began  to  make 
an  intensive  study  of  English  folk  song,  the  influence 
of  which  is  discernible  in  all  his  later  works.    A  typical 
song  showing  the  modal  and  rhythmic  features  of  folk 
music,  is  Linden  Lee.    As  a  result  of  actual  residence 
among  the  country  folk  in  remote  sections,  he  wrote 
several  orchestral  peices :  Impression,  In  the  Fen  Coun- 
try and  Norfolk  Rhapsodies.    Vaughan  Williams  also 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  competition 
festivals  in  England,  aiding  particularly  the  Leith  Hill 
Festival.    One  of  his  earliest  successes  was  Toward  the 
Unknown  Region,  a  major  work  for  full  choir  and 
symphony  orchestra,  given  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of 
1907.     At  the  same  festival  the  following  season,  his 
orchestra  work,  A  Sea  Symphony,  won  him  enthusi- 
astic praise.    He  had  just  completed  additional  studies 
in  composition  with  Maurice  Ravel  at  Paris;  immedi- 
ately after  his  return  to  England,  he  wrote  a  song  cycle 
On   Wenlock  Edge,  based  on  A.   E.   Housman's  A 
Shropshire  Lad  for  tenor  solo,  piano  and  string  quar- 
tet.   In  1914  the  London  Symphony  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  devoted  to  works  of  contemporary 
composers.    That  year  also  marked  Vaughan  Williams' 
entrance  into  the  service;  he  remained  in  the  army 
throughout  the  World  War.    He  then  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  composition  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
also  conductor  of  the  London  Bach  Choir.    In  1924  his 
opera,  Hugh  the  Drover,  was  given  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre;  he  also  composed  a  one-act  opera  based  on 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  entitled  The  Shepherds  of 
the  Delectable  Mountains.    Other  stage  works  include 
incidental  music  for  Aristophanes'   The  Wasps.     He 
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has  written  a  number  of  orchestral  works:  Fantasia 
on  a  Theme  by  Tallis,  The  Lark  Ascending,  A  London 
Symphony,  A  Pastoral  Symphony,  the  suite  Flos  campi 
for  viola,  chorus  and  small  orchestra,  concertos  for 
violin  and  piano,  Three  Norfolk  Rhapsodies  and  In  the 
Fen  Country;  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  string 
quintet  and  a  string  quartet  are  numbered  among  his 
chief  chamber  works.  The  list  of  vocal  works  is  ex- 
tensive ;  in  addition  to  numerous  songs,  part-songs  and 
English  folk  song  arrangements,  he  has  composed  To- 
ward the  Unknown  Region,  a  Mass  in  G  minor,  Sancta 
Civitas  ("The  Holy  City").  His  biography  and  dis- 
cussion of  his  works  will  be  found  in  An  Introduction 
to  the  Music  of  R.  Vaughan  Williams  by  A.  E.  F. 
Dickinson. 

Vaurabourg,  Andree,  French  composer  and  pianist, 
born  Toulouse,  Sept.  8,  1894;  pupil  of  Pugno,  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Dallier,  Caussade  and  Widor  in  Paris.  Her 
compositions  include  songs,  orchestral,  piano  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Vautor,  Thomas,  early  17th  century  English  madri- 
gal composer. 

Vautrollier,  Thomas,  French  music  printer  who  set- 
tled in  England;  died  before  1587. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  opened  for  public  entertainments 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  River  in  1660 ;  it  is  men- 
tioned in  "Pepy's  Diary"  and  in  the  "Spectator."  After 
1736*  open  air  orchestral  and  band  concerts  were  given 
every  evening  during  the  summer,  and  a  rotunda  was 
provided  for  inclement  weather.  In  1737  an  organ 
was  installed,  and  James  Worgan  was  appointed  or- 
ganist ;  an  organ  concerto  was  a  feature  of  the  concerts 
for  many  years.  One  of  the  official  composers  was 
Thomas  Arne,  and  Richard  Collet  acted  as  conductor. 
A  public  rehearsal  of  Handel's  music  written  in  cele- 
bration of  the  signing  of  the  peace  pact  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  given  in  1749,  with  one  hundred  musicians 
and  an  audience  of  twelve  thousand.  James  Hook  be- 
came organist  in  1774,  and  held  the  post  until  1820. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  the  gardens  be- 
came a  sort  of  public  amusement  park  with  fireworks, 
circus  attractions,  etc.  In  1830  Sir  Henry  Bishop  was 
appointed  musical  director,  and  he  produced  a  number 
of  vaudevilles.  The  enterprise  was  discontinued  in 
1859. 

Vavrinecz,  Mauritius,  Hungarian  composer  and 
conductor;  born  Czegled,  July  18,  1858;  died  Budapest, 
Aug.  5,  1913. 

Vc.,  abbreviation  for  Violoncello. 

Veazie,  George  Augustus,  American  music  educator 
and  composer,  born  Boston,  Dec.  18,  1835;  died  Chel- 
sea, Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1915;  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
Chelsea  schools  and  teacher  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. He  composed  light  operas  and  part-songs 
for  schools  and  edited  school  music  readers. 

Veber,  Pierre,  French  operetta  librettist,  born  Paris, 
May  15,  1869. 
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Vecchi,  Lorenzo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1566. 

Vecchi,  Orazio,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  at  Modena,  about  1550;  died  there, 
Feb.  19,  1605 ;  pupil  of  Salvatore  Essenga.  His  com- 
positions include  madrigals,  masses,  motets,  canzonets 
and  dramatic  works ;  of  the  latter  his  Amftparnasso  is 
important  in  the  development  of  the  opera  form. 

Vecchi,  Orfeo,  Italian  composer  of  church  music  and 
conductor;  born  Milan,  about  1540;  died  there  before 
1604. 

Vechten,  Carl  Van,  see  Van  Vechten,  Carl. 

Vecsie,  Desider  Josef,  Hungarian  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Budapest,  Sept.  25,  1882;  pupil  of  Szendy 
and  Gobbi  at  Pest,  and  of  Emil  Sauer  in  Vienna.  He 
has  toured  in  Germany,  France,  Rumania,  Turkey  and 
the  United  States. 

Vecsey,  Franz  von,  Hungarian  violinist,  born 
Budapest,  Mar.  23,  1893;  died  Rome,  Apr.  6,  1935; 
pupil  of  his  father,  Ludwig  Vecsey,  and  of  Jeno  Hubay 
and  Joachim.  He  played  at  Budapest  and  then  at 
Berlin,  where  he  appeared  as  a  prodigy  in  1903,  and  in 
the  leading  German  and  Austrian  cities.  He  made  his 
English  debut  in  London  in  1904  and  his  American 
debut  in  New  York  in  1905.  He  has  also  appeared  in 
Italy,  Holland,  Russia  and  Scandinavia. 

Veemente  (It.),  vehement,  passionate. 

Veemenza,  con  (It.),  with  vehemence. 

Veer,  Nevada  van  der,  see  Van  der  Veer,  Nevada. 

Vega,  Augusto,  contemporary  Santo  Domingan 
composer. 

Vega,  Manzano,  Luis,  Spanish  composer,  arranger 
and  conductor,  born  Madrid,  Mar.  25,  1877;  band- 
master of  Ciudad  Real  County  Council's  Band  in  1907, 
conductor  of  the  Valencia  Municipal  Band  and,  in 
1911,  music  director  of  the  King's  Body  Guard.  He 
has  written  church  music,  orchestral  music  and  tran- 
scriptions for  band  of  classical  works. 

Veggetti,  Alberto,  Italian  flutist,  born  Bologna,  Apr. 
23,  1874;  pupil  and  flute  teacher  at  the  Royal  Liceo  di 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome.  He  has  been  first  flute  in  the 
Augusteo  Orchestra  and  has  written  educational  works, 
an  historical  monograph  and  flute  music. 

Vegh  von  Vereb  d.  Jg.,  Johann,  Hungarian  com- 
poser, born  Vereb  Estate,  June  15,  1845;  died  Feb.  6, 
1918 ;  pupil  of  Adolf  Brune,  Karl  Thern  and  Michael 
Mosonyi;  an  intimate  friend  of  Liszt,  with  whom  he 
co-operated  in  the  reform  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Landes  Academy  of  Music.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  instrumental,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Vegt,  Hermann  H.  van  der,  Dutch  concert  violinist, 
concertmaster  and  conservatory  teacher  at  The  Hague, 
born  Zwolle,  Apr.  16,  1897. 

Vehe,  Michael,  German  monk  and  composer;  died 
at  Halle  in  1539.  He  composed  a  Catholic  songbook. 
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Vehmeier,  Theodor,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born^Lippe,  Nov.  18,  1856.  His  works  in- 
clude an  oratorio,  motets,  hymns,  songs,  piano  pieces, 
organ  music  and  a  songbook. 

Veichtner,  Franz  Adam,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Regensburg  in  1741 ;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1822 ;  pupil  of  Franz  Benda  and  concertmaster 
for  the  Duke  of  Kurland  at  Mittau.  He  wrote  a 
cantata,  an  oratorio,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music 
and  sixty  symphonies. 

Veidl,  Theodor,  Czechoslovakian  composer,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  conductor,  born 
Wysotschan,  Feb.  28,  1885;  pupil  of  H.  Rietsch  and 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  His  works  include  vocal, 
orchestral  and  operatic  compositions  and  a  book  on 
Beethoven  as  a  master  of  musical  humor. 

Veit,  Emil  Alexander,  German  pianist,  music  school 
proprietor  and  composer,  born  Mirow,  Mar.  3,  1842; 
died  Berlin,  1911.  His  compositions  include  piano 
works  and  songs. 

Veit,  Friedrich,  German  teacher,  music  publisher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Apr.  23,  1870.  He  has 
composed  piano  pieces  and  dances. 

Veit,  Wenzel  Heinrich,  Bohemian  vocal  and  instru- 
mental composer,  born  Repniv,  Jan.  19,  1806;  died 
Leitmeritz,  Feb.  16,  1864;  self-taught. 

Veith,  Johann  Josef,  German  organist,  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Ottweiler,  June  23,  1872.  His 
works  include  masses  and  other  church  music,  cho- 
ruses, chamber  music  and  a  string  quartet. 

Velasco,  Sebastian  Lopez  de,  see  Lopes  de  Velasco, 
Sebastian. 

Velato  (It.),  veiled. 

Velazquez,  Fernando  Mendes,  contemporary  Mexi- 
can composer. 

Velde,  Albert  A.  van  de,  see  de  Velde,  Albert  A.  van. 

Velden,  Johann,  Czechoslovakian  violinist,  teacher, 
conductor  and  writer  on  theory,  born  at  Prague  in 
1886. 

Veldkamp,  Klaas,  Dutch  singing  teacher  and  writer 
on  singing,  born  Hollandschaveld,  Oct.  5,  1864. 

Vella,  P.  da,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born*  at  Malta.  He  composed  six  sonatas  for 
two  violins  and  bass  and  six  quatuors. 

Vellutato  (It),  velvety;  smooth. 

Velluti,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  male  soprano, 
born  at  Monterone  in  1781;  died  San  Burson,  Feb., 
1861.  He  appeared  at  London  in  1825. 

Veloce  (It.),  rapid;  swift;  a  direction  which  gener- 
ally indicates  an  increased  rate  of  speed  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  scale  passage  or  some  other  musical 
figure. 

Velpen,  Jean  Baptiste,  vander,  see  Van  der  Velpen, 
Jean  Baptiste. 

Veltheim,  Charlotte,  German  singer,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  Man  30,  1803 ;  died  Apr.  27, 


1873.  Her  compositions  included  piano  variations  and 
songs. 

Velut,  Gilet  Egidius,  early  15th  century  Dutch  com- 
poser of  church  music. 

Venatorini,  see  Misliweczek,  Joseph. 

Vendler,  Bohumil,  Bohemian  composer,  born  at 
Rokycany  in  1865 ;  pupil  of  Fibisch.  His  compositions, 
influenced  by  Dvorak  and  nationalist  ideas,  include 
many  choruses  and  choral  arrangements  of  national 
songs. 

Venegas  de  Henestrosa,  Luys,  i6th  century  Span- 
ish composer,  lutenist  and  experimenter  in  notation. 
A  book  of  his  in  a  curious  "new"  tablature  is  pre- 
served at  the  National  Library  at  Madrid. 

Venerabilis,  Beda,  see  Beda  venerabilis. 

Venetian  School,  the  circle  of  teachers  and  students 
of  music  who  were  influenced  by  the  work  of  the 
Netherland  composer  Adrian  Willaert,  chapelmaster 
at  St.  Mark's  in  1527.  Some  of  Willaert's  pupils  were 
Cipriano  de  Rore,  Nicola  Vicentino,  Joseffo  Zarlino, 
and  Andrea  Gabrieli.  The  Venetian  musicians  created 
works  especially  for  instruments  in  the  sonata,  ricecar, 
symphony,  canzona  and  fantasia  forms. 

Venetian  swell.  An  ingenious  device  which  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  swell  of  the  organ,  made  on 
the  principle  of  the  Venetian  blind.  The  louvres  were 
generally  arranged  in  horizontal  rows  and  so  hung  as  to 
close  by  their  own  weight;  the  control  was  usually 
given  to  the  right  foot  of  the  player. 

Venezia,  Franco  da,  Italian  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Venice,  Nov.  2,  1876;  pupil  of  Fru- 
gatta,  Galli,  Ferroni,  Grieg,  Rheinberger  and  Reinecke 
and  teacher  at  the  Turin  Liceo.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  opera  II  Domino  Assurro,  symphonic  poems, 
other  orchestral  works,  piano  concertos  and  chamber 
music. 

Veneziani,  Vittpre,  Italian  chorusmaster,  born  Fer- 
rara,  May  25,  1878;  pupil  at  the  Bologna  Liceo  and 
teacher  of  choral  singing  at  the  Venice  Liceo  Benedetto. 
He  has  been  chorusmaster  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  His 
works  include  operas,  choruses  and  ballads. 

Venice,  an  Italian  city  musically  important  for  its 
fostering  the  early  development  of  music  through  its 
schools  of  music.  Originally  these  schools  were  de- 
partments of  hospitals  that  cared  for  orphans,  invalids 
and  the  aged.  Four  of  these — the  Hospital  of  the 
Mendicanti,  established  in  the  I3th  century;  the  Hospi- 
tal of  the  Pieta,  founded  in  1348;  the  Hospital  of  the 
Incurdbili,  founded  in  1522;  the  Ospeddetto,  founded 
in  1527 — gave  musical  instruction  to  their  inmates,  as 
well  as  establishing  choirs  and  orchestras.  The  lead- 
ing school  of  music  today  is  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Mar- 
cello,  established  in  1877;  excellent  music  courses  in 
both  practical  and  theoretical  music  are  given  by  artist 
teachers.  In  1637  the  Teatro  Cassiano  was  built ;  opera 
was  frequently  given  there  during  the  17th  century. 
Today,  La  Fenice,  first  built  in  1790,  is  considered  one 
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of  the  principal  opera  houses  of  Italy.  Liturgical  mu- 
sic in  Venice  has  been  made  famous  through  its  cathe- 
dral, SY.  Mark,  and  through  its  many  churches  which 
are  rich  in  art  treasures  as  well  as  in  choral  music, 
among  them  being :  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute,  Madonna 
dell'  Or/o,  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  San  Salvatore, 
Santa  Maria  Formosa,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  San 
Sebastiano,  San  Rocco.  The  Campanile,  bell-tower, 
stood  opposite  the  cathedral;  it  collapsed  in  1902,  and 
a  new  one  was  immediately  planned.  It  has  been  the 
birthplace  of  Albinoni,  Boniventi,  Caffi,  Andreas  Ga- 
brieli,  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Lotti,  Malipiero,  Marcello, 
Polacco,  Venezia,  Vivaldi  and  Wolf-Ferrari. 

Venino,  Albert  Franz,  American  pianist,  writer 
on  music  and  teacher,  born  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1857 ; 
pupil  at  the  Stuttgart  Conservator}-  and  of  Leschetizky 
at  Vienna.  He  was  a  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras 
and  has  taught  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and 
written  A  Pedal  Method. 

Ventadorn,  Bernart  de,  French  troubadour,  died  in 
1195.  Forty-five  of  his  poems  and  nineteen  of  his 
melodies  have  survived. 

Ventage  (Ger.  Tonloch),  holes  in  the  tubes  of  wind 
instruments,  opened  or  closed  either  by  the  finger  tips 
or  valves,  thus  altering  the  pitch  by  varying  the  sound- 
ing length  of  the  tube. 

Ventapane,  Lorenzo,  early  igth  century  Italian  vio- 
lin maker,  who  worked  at  Naples  about  1830 ;  probably 
the  son  of  Lorenzo  Ventapane.  He  built  on  the  Stradi- 
varius  models. 

Ventapane,  Pasquale,  igth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  working  at  Naples  about  1870;  supposed  son 
of  Lorenzo  Ventapane.  He  followed  the  Gagliano 
school  and  worked  from  Stradivarius  models. 

Ventapane,  Vincenzo,  i8th  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Naples  about  1750.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Gagliano  school,  built  on  Stradivarius 
models  and  made  instruments  of  superior  tone  quality, 
which  are  now  collected. 

Venth,  Karl,  German  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  Feb.  16,  1860;  died  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Jan.  29,  1938;  last  pupil  of  Henri  Wieniawski. 
He  came  to  America  in  1880 ;  joined  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  orchestra,  directed  his  own  music  school  and 
conducted  the  Brooklyn  Symphony  Orchestra.  Later 
he  settled  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex,,  where  he  organized  and 
conducted  a  symphony  orchestra  named  after  the  city. 
He  was  chosen  to  conduct  at  the  first  large  choral  fes- 
tival ever  held  in  Texas.  Among  his  works  are  cho- 
ruses and  cantatas,  a  suite  and  small  pieces  for  violin, 
two  operas,  The  Hank  of  lona  and  Fisherman,  and  the 
comic  opera,  Fair  Betty. 

Venth,  Mrs.  Lydia  Kunz,  igth  century  American 
pianist  and  composer  of  piano  pieces. 
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Ventil,  (i)  the  valve  in  brass  instruments,  (2)  con- 
trivance in  the  organ  for  cutting  off  the  wind  from 
a  part  of  the  instrument. 

Ventilhorn  (Ger.),  valve  horn. 

Vento,  Ivo  de,  Dutch  or  Spanish  composer,  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster,  born  about  1540;  died  at  Munich 
in  1575;  choirmaster  in  the  chapel  of  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria  in  1568  and  organist  of  the  Munich  Ducal 
Chapel,  where  Orlando  Lassus  was  choirmaster.  His 
compositions,  published  at  Munich,  were  of  Latin 
motets  and  German  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Vento,  Mattia  (Matthias),  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Naples  about  1733 ;  died  London,  Nov. 
22,  1776.  His  compositions  include  operas,  six  sonatas 
for  two  violins  and  bass,  numerous  sonatas  for  cembalo 
with  violin  accompaniment  and  trios  for  harpsichord, 
violin  and  violoncello. 

Ventura,  Elvino,  Italian  tenor,  born  at  Palermo  in 
1879;  pupil  of  Marty.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  in 
Cavalleria  Rusticana  in  1900  at  Pesaro  under  Mas- 
cagni's  direction,  sang  for  some  years  in  Italy,  made 
his  London  debut  in  1908  and  has  appeared  at  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  in  concerts. 

Ventura,  Jose,  Spanish  composer,  born  Alcala  la 
Real,  Feb.  2,  1818;  died  Figueras,  Mar.  24,  1875.  A 
forerunner  of  the  modern  Catalonian  folk-lore  school, 
he  composed  dances  for  Cobla  orchestra  and  choruses. 

Venturelli,  Giuseppe,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Modena  in  1711;  died  there,  May  31,  1775; 
pupil  of  Broschi.  A  composer  of  great  learning,  he 
wrote  church  music,  light  operas,  symphonies  and  con- 
certos. 

Venturelli,  Vincenzo,  Italian  composer,  born  Man- 
tua, Apr.  19,  1851;  died  there,  Aug.  22,  1895.  He 
composed  songs  and  two  operas. 

Venturi,  Pompilio,  i6th  century  Italian  composer 
of  Siena. 

Venturi,  Stefano,  i6th  century  Italian  composer. 

Venturini,  Francesco,  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser; died  Hanover,  Apr.  18,  1745;  employed  at  the 
court  of  Hanover.  He  wrote  violin  concertos  and 
chamber  music. 

Venturini,  Genesio,  Italian  music  publisher ;  died  at 
Florence  in  1883.  His  firm  was  taken  over  by  Carisch 
of  Milan  in  1885. 

"  Venturini,  P.,  contemporary  Italian  composer,  who 
has  published  a  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Venus,  the  character  in  Wagner's  music-drama, 
Tannhduser,  sung  by  a  soprano.  Venus,  goddess  of 
carnal  passion,  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  knight,  Tann- 
hauser, and  holds  him  willing  subject  to  her  charms. 
When  Tannhauser  becomes  satiated  and  attempts  to 
leave  her  abode,  she  tries  by  threats  and  seductiveness 
to  win  him  back.  But  her  spell  is  broken  by  Tann- 
hauser's  mention  of  "Mary,  mother  of  God."  When 
Tannhauser  has  been  condemned  to  damnation  by  the 
Church  and  is  again  seeking  her  out,  Venus  appears  to 
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him  just  as  the  bier  of  his  holier  love  is  carried  past 
Tannhauser  forever  renounces  her  then  and  dies  truly 
repentant. 

Vensano,  Luigi,  Italian  composer,  'cellist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Genoa  about  1814;  died  there,  Jan. 
26,  1878. 

Venzl,  Josef,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Munich  in  1842;  died  there  in  1916;  member  of  the 
Munich  court  orchestra.  He  composed  a  violin  con- 
certo, other  violin  music  and  violin  methods,  and  edited 
the  sonatas  of  Viotti  and  Campagnoli.  He  sought  to 
introduce  a  new  method  of  writing  viola  parts. 

Venzoni,  Johann  S.,  Danish  singing  teacher  and 
writer  on  singing,  born  Copenhagen,  Mar,  n,  1829; 
died  at  Hanover  in  1894. 
Vepres  (Fr.),  vespers. 

Vepres  Siciliennes,  Les,  see  Sicilian  Vespers,  The. 
Veprik,  Alexander,  Russian  composer,  born  Lodz, 
July  23,  1899;  pupil  of  Max  Reger  and  Janacek  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  of  Kalafati  and  Schitomirski 
at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  and  of  Miaskovsky  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory;  teacher  at  the  latter  since 
1923.  Many  of  his  works  are  on  Jewish  themes.  His 
best  known  work,  Dances  and  Songs  of  the  Ghetto, 
was  performed  by  Toscanini  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten Totenlieder  for  viola  and  piano,  a  suite  for  violin 
and  piano,  piano  works  and  vocal  pieces  including  the 
choral  cycle  Stolinstan. 

Veque  von  Piittlingen,  Johann  (pen  name  J. 
Hoven),  Polish  pianist  and  operatic  composer,  born 
Opole,  July  23,  1803;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  30,  1883;  pu- 
pil  of  Moscheles  and  Sechter. 

Vera,  Eduardo,  Italian  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  in  1825 ;  son  of  the  singer  Carlotta  Noeser.  H< 
composed  vocal  works  including  operas. 

Veracini,  Antonio,  late  I7th  century  Italian  violinist 
and  composer;  a  native  of  Florence  in  the  service  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Victoria  of  Tuscany.  His  compo- 
sitions were  notable  for  the  complete  command  dis- 
played of  the  resources  of  the  violin  and  for  the  form, 
which  was  between  the  older  and  the  newer  styles.  The 
slow  movements  were  especially  articulate  and  the 
melodic  fluency  was  remarkable  for  the  period.  His 
works  include  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  'cello  with 
bass  for  the  organ  and  various  other  violin  composi- 
tions. 

Veracini,  Francesco  Maria  (known  as  "II  Fioren- 
tino"  (The  Florentine),  Italian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Florence  about  1685;  died  at  Pisa  in  1750. 
After  touring  Italy,  he  settled  in  Venice;  in  1714  he 
visited  London  for  the  first  time,  where  he  was  leader 
of  the  Italian  opera  orchestra,  and  appeared  as  a  soloist 
between  the  acts.  He  remained  in  London,  regarded 
as  the  greatest  European  violinist,  until  1720,  when  he 
became  solo  chamber  musician  to  the  Elector  at  Dres- 
den. In  1723  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Count  Kinsky 
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at  Prague.  He  again  visited  London  in  1735  and  1743, 
and  at  length  settled  in  Italy.  His  opera  Adriano  was 
produced  successfully  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
'mm  1735-  His  other  compositions  include  twenty-four 
violin  sonatas  with  bass,  numerous  quintet  concetti, 
sonatas  for  violin  and  flute,  two  cantatas  and  two  other 
operas.  His  works  reveal  him  as  a  composer  of  great 
originality  and  solid  technique ;  his  ability  as  a  violinist 
had  a  marked  influence  upon  Tartini,  who  had  a  sin- 
cere admiration  for  his  skill. 

Veraguth,  Theodor,  Swiss  singer,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Thusis,  Sept.  6,  1819;  died  Chur,  June 
19,  1884. 

Veranderungen  (Ger.),  variations. 
Verbindung  (Ger.),  binding,  tying. 
Verbonnet,  Jean,  see  Ghiselin,  Jean. 
Verbruggen,  Henri,  Belgian  violinist,  conductor  and 
educator,  born  Brussels,  Aug.  I,  1873;  died  Nov.  3, 
J934;  pupil  of  Hubay  and  Ysaye;  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish Orchestra  at  Glasgow.   He  conducted  summer  con- 
certs in   Colwyn,  Wales.     The   success  of   a  great 
Beethoven  Festival  in  London  induced  him  to  give  a 
similar   festival  the  next  year,   including  Bach  and 
Brahms.    In  1903  he  founded  a  quartet.    He  estab- 
lished the  National  Conservatory  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1918  to  study 
methods  in  the  conservatories,  universities  and  public 
schools. 

Verbruggen  String  Quartet,  English  string  quartet, 
founded  by  Henri  Verbruggen  in  1903.  The  mem- 
bers were:  Henri  Verbruggen  and  Guy  McGrath,  vio- 
lins; David  E.  Nichols,  viola;  and  James  Messeas, 
violoncello.  The  quartet  toured  Great  Britain  and 
went  to  Sydney,  Australia,  where  they  gave  many  con- 
certs and  each  taught  his  own  instrument  at  the  con- 
servatory. 

Vercken  de  Vreuschmen,  Leon,  Belgian  composer, 
born  Liege,  Oct.  15,  1828.  He  wrote  comic  operas, 
operettas,  cantatas,  motets  with  orchestra  and  other 
large  works.6 

Verdeckt  (Ger.),  covered,  concealed. 

Verdelot,  Philippe,  Flemish  composer,  singer  and 
conductor;  died  1565.  He  was  active  in  Italy  in  the 
early  i6th  century. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Le  Ron- 
cole,  Oct.  10,  1813;  died  S.  Agata,  near  Busseto,  Jan. 
27,  1901.  His  talent  for  music  began  to  show  itself 
early;  the  boy  was  given  organ  lessons,  and  at  the  age 
of  ten  succeeded  his  teacher  in  the  village  church. 
About  this  time,  the  elder  Verdi  sent  his  son  to  an 
elementary  school  at  Busseto,  where  a  good  friend  of 
the  family  gave  Giuseppe  board  and  lodging  at  about 
six  cents  a  day.  During  this  time  the  child  walked 
to  Le  Roncole  every  Sunday  to  discharge  his  duties 
as  organist,  returning  to  Busseto  on  foot  after  the 
evening  service.  In  these  early  days  Giuseppe  was 
further  befriended  by  Barezzi,  a  friend  of  his  father 
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in  Busseto,  who  gave  him  a  commercial  position,  thus 
providing  the  means  for  him  to  continue  his  musical 
studies.  Barezzi  was  a  flutist  and  very  much  interested 
in  music,  as  were  most  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  his  home 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  boy  attended  the  rehearsals  of  the  society,  and 
also  copied  out  parts  for  the  orchestra ;  soon  his  natural 
ability  and  inclination  came  to  the  attention  of  Proves!, 
the  conductor  of  the  society  and  organist  of  the  local 
cathedral,  and  he  provided  the  boy  with  a  thorough 
musical  education.  During  this  period  Giuseppe  often 
assisted  him,  both  as  organist  and  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Soon  the  aspirations  of  the 
young  composer  began  to  reach  out  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  Busseto;  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  at 
Milan  through  the  good  offices  of  Barezzi,  who  him- 
self undertook  to  provide  the  boy  with  money  for  les- 
sons, board  and  lodging.  He  was  not  the  fortunate  one 
selected  from  many  candidates  for  the  Conservatory 
of  Milan,  but  this,  as  research  has  conclusively  proved, 
was  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  or  to  deficient  talent, 
or  to  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  his  examiners. 
Giuseppe  took  lessons  in  composition  from  Vincenzo 
Lavigna ;  he  was  now  eighteen,  and  he  spent  two  years 
in  intensive  musical  study.  In  1833  Provesi  died,  and 
Verdi  had  contracted  to  fill  his  place  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  as  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Busseto,  but  the  authorities  had  already  ap- 
pointed another  to  fill  the  vacancy.  About  this  time 
Verdi  fell  in  love  with  Margherita,  Barezzi's  eldest 
daughter ;  her  father  did  not  oppose  the  match  although 
Verdi  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  1836.  In  1839  Verdi's  first  opera,  Oberto, 
Conte  di  San  Bonifacio,  was  favorably  received  there ; 
the  details  of  the  events  leading  up  to  its  production 
are  interestingly  related  by  the  composer  himself.  The 
impresario,  Merelli,  even  found  it  necessary  to  extend 
the  opera  season  in  order  to  give  additional  perform- 
ances of  Verdi's  work.  There  followed  a  contract  with 
Merelli  whereby  Verdi  was  engaged  to  compose  an 
opera  every  eight  months  for  performance  either  at 
Milan  or  Vienna,  where  Merelli  was  the  manager  of 
leading  theatres.  Verdi  was  to  receive  a  bonus  of  over 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  opera,  and  the  royalties 
were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  composer  and 
the  impresario.  About  this  time,  Verdi  suffered  the 
most  terrible  misfortune  in  that  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren were  taken  from  him  within  two  months  by  ill- 
ness. This  catastrophe  naturally  left  Verdi  in  a  most 
appalling  state  of  despondency;  his  first  opera  under 
the  new  contract  failed,  and  he  determined  to  give  up 
his  career.  Merelli  was  most  kind  to  Verdi  in  his  ex- 
tremity, offering  him  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
and  finally  prevailing  upon  him  to  abandon  his  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  his  profession.  The  next  opera, 
Nabucco,  was  successfully  performed  in  1842;  it  was 
followed  in  1843  by  I  Lombardi.  After  some  con- 
troversy with  the  authorities  regarding  the  libretto,  this 


opera  was  produced  and  enthusiastically  received;  it 
has  proved  the  most  popular  of  Verdi's  first  three 
operas,  and  is  occasionally  performed  in  Italy  to  this 
day.  The  next  opera,  Ernani,  was  composed  for  Ven- 
ice ;  its  success  was  enormous,  and  during  the  next  nine 
months  it  was  played  in  fifteen  cities.  A  number  of 
other  successful  operas  including  Alzira,  Attila  and 
Macbeth  followed  and  Verdi's  fame  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Italy  and  abroad.  He  was  invited  to  write 
an  opera  for  London;  the  result  was  /  masnadieri, 
which  was  produced  there  in  1847.  The  next  five 
years  were  crowded  with  new  operas,  alternating  suc- 
cesses and  failures. '  In  the  meantime  Verdi's  muse 
never  deserted  him,  and  a  work  had  scarcely  been  placed 
in  rehearsal  when  another  was  being  prepared  to  suc- 
ceed it.  The  political  situation  was  becoming  more 
and  more  strained  and  frequent  alterations  of  the  li- 
brettos had  to  be  made  to  avoid  inflaming  public  senti- 
ment. After  due  changes  demanded  by  the  police  had 
been  made  in  the  libretto,  Rigoletto  was  produced  at 
Venice,  Mar.  n,  1851;  II  Trovatore  followed  in  1853 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome,  and  it  was  succeeded  by 
La  Traviata  at  Venice.  The  last  two  works,  among 
Verdi's  most  popular  operas,  were  accorded  quite  dif- 
ferent receptions;  //  Trovatore  was  splendidly  received 
at  its  first  hearing,  but  La  Traviata  was  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. Time  has  shown  that  this  was  due  to  a  faulty 
production,  or  the  caprice  of  the  audience,  or,  more 
likely,  both;  however,  subsequent  productions  of  La 
Traviata  were  highly  successful.  Another  opera,  Les 
Vepres  Siciliennes,  was  produced  in  1855  at  Paris;  it 
was  a  success  in  spite  of  the  political  nature  of  its  plot. 
Simone  Boccanegra,  dramatically  one  of  Verdi's  great- 
est works,  was  a  failure  at  Venice  in  1857.  Un  ballo 
in  maschera,  produced  the  following  year  at  Rome,  was 
first  called  Gustavo  HI,  but  the  police  insisted  that  a 
change  be  made  in  the  title.  The  incident  almost  re- 
sulted in  a  revolution  in  Naples,  and  crowds  followed 
the  composer  through  the  streets  shouting  "Viva 
Verdi,"  taking  the  letters  of  his  name  to  form  the 
initials  of  the  King's  name,  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Re 
d'ltalia.  La  forza  del  destino  was  produced  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1862 ;  Don  Carlos  resulted  in  an  ovation 
at  Paris  five  years  later.  Upon  the  death  of  Alessandro 
Manzoni  in  1873,  Verdi  conceived  the  idea  of  complet- 
ing a  requiem,  of  which  he  had  already  written  a 
portion.  While  he  was  engaged  on  the  requiem,  he 
added  another  opera  to  his  list,  Aida,  commissioned  by 
the  Egyptian  government  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
opera  house  in  Cairo.  It  was  produced  there  under 
Bottesini  in  1871,  and  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  most 
finished  work  .of  its  composer.  The  years  that  elapsed 
between  Aida  and  Otello  were  quiet;  during  this  time 
Verdi  found  his  ideal  librettist,  Arrigo  Boito,  who  pro- 
vided the  libretto  for  Otello,  which  was  an  immediate 
success  on  its  premiere  at  La  Scala  in  1887,  and  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  apotheosis  of  Italian  opera. 
Six  years  later  Falstaff  was  produced  at  the  same  the- 
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atre;  its  premiere  was  a  great  personal  triumph  for 
Verdi,  who  was  recalled  times  without  number. 
Shortly  afterward  Verdi  began  to  feel  that  his  work 
was  finished,  and  his  remaining  years  were  spent  in 
retirement.  His  works  include  thirty  operas,  a  string 
quartet,  a  requiem,  a  Stabat  Mater  and  numerous  mis- 
cellaneous pieces ;  his  biographers  include  Camille  Bel- 
laigne,  F.  Bonavia,  Carlo  Gatti,  Arthur  Pougin,  Francis 
Toye  and  Franz  Werfel. 

Verdi,  Giuseppina,  see  Strepponi,  Giuseppina. 

Verdiguier,  Jean,  French  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  Apr.  n,  1778;  died  after  1830;  pupil  of 
Gavinies  and  performer  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  wrote 
violin  sonatas  and  two  violin  duos. 

Verdina,  Pietro,  composer,  singer  and  conductor, 
died  Vienna,  July,  1643;  conductor  in  the  Imperial 
Chapel,  Vienna. 

Verdonck  (Verdonk),  Cornelius,  Netherlandish 
composer  and  singer;  born  at  Turnhout,  1563;  died 
Antwerp,  July  4,  1625. 

Veremans,  Renat,  Belgian  opera  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Lier,  Mar.  2,  1894.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  masses  and  songs. 

Vere-Sapio,  Clementine  Duchene  de,  igth  century 
coloratura  soprano,  born  at  Paris  of  a  Belgian  father 
and  an  English  mother;  pupil  of  Mme.  Albertini- 
'Baucarde  at  Florence.  She  made  her  debut  in  Florence 
at  sixteen  as  Marguerite  de  Valois  in  Meyerbeer's  Les 
Huguenots,  sang  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Eng- 
land, Australia-  and  the  United  States.  She  sang  the 
roles  of  Violetta,  Gilda,  Micaela,  Marguerite  and  others 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Veress,  Sandor,  contemporary  Hungarian  pianist 
and  composer.  His  works  include  piano  pieces,  string 
quartets  and  other  chamber  music,  also  songs. 

Veretti,  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Verona,  Feb.  20,  1900;  pupil  of  Alfano 
and  prize  winner  in  an  operatic  competition  of  1928. 
His  works  include  articles  for  musical  journals,  an 
Italian  symphony,  an  overture,  chamber  music,  piano 
music,  operas  and  songs. 

Verger,  Virginie  Morel  du,  French  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Metz  in  1799;  died  at  Castle  Verger 
in  1870.  Her  compositions  include  three  Duettim  for 
violin  and  piano,  a  piano  sonata  and  other  piano  music. 

Vergniigt  (Ger.),  cheerful,  pleasant. 

Verhallen,  B.  Adriaen,  Dutch  teacher,  violist  and 
composer,  born  Delft,  Dec.  11,  1870.  His  compositions 
include  chamber  music,  violin  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Verhallend  (Ger.),  dying  away;  the  Italian  equiva- 
lent is  morendo. 

Verhey,  Anton  B.  H.,  Dutch  composer,  concert  pian- 
ist and  conductor,  born  Rotterdam,  Feb.  2,  1871;  died 
there,  Feb.  12,  1924.  He  conducted  the  Rotterdam 
Toonkunst  choral  society.  His  compositions  include 
church  music  and  choruses. 


Verhey,  Theodor  H.  H.,  Dutch  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Rotterdam,  June  10,  1848;  died  there, 
Jan.  28,  1929;  pupil  of  the  Royal  Music  School  at 
The  Hague  and  of  Bargiel  at  Berlin.  His  compositions 
include  sacred  music,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music, 
fantasias  for  piano  and  'cello,  several  operas,  a  suite 
for  flute  and  piano,  piano  pieces  and  vocal  works. 

Verheyden,  Edward,  Belgian  teacher  of  theory,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  at  Anwerpen  in  1878;  he  has 
written  Flemish  operas,  choral  works,  songs,  orchestral 
pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Verheyen,  Pierre,  Belgian  composer,  tenor  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Ghent  in  1750;  died  there,  Jan.  u, 
1819;  pupil  of  Leonard  Boutmy,  Witzthumb  and 
Krafft.  He  sang  at  Bruges  Cathedral  and  on  several 
stages,  in  1786  becoming  solo  tenor  at  Ghent  Cathedral 
and  composer  to  the  Bishop,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  remain- 
ing there  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  compositions 
include  much  church  music,  several  operas,  chamber 
music,  songs  and,  in  1816,  a  cantata,  The  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Verhulst,  Johannes  Josephus  Herman,  Dutch  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  The  Hague,  Mar.  19,  1816 ; 
died  there,  Jan.  17,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Volcke,  Klein  and 
Mendelssohn.  Organizer  of  all  the  great  Dutch  fes- 
tivals between  1850  and  1883,  he  wrote  cantatas  for 
several.  He  conducted  concerts  at  The  Hague  and 
elsewhere  and  was  outstanding  among  contemporary 
Dutch  composers.  His  works  include  orchestral  and 
chamber  music,  a  canticle  for  double  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, masses  and  other  church  music,  and  cantatas. 

Verism,  a  term  used  in  referring  to  modern  operas 
of  the  Italian  school  in  which  the  elements  of  realism 
are  intensified;  the  outstanding  examples  are  Mas- 
cagni's  Cavatteria  Rusticana  and  Leoncavallo's  I 
Pagliacd. 

Verismo  (It.),  naturalism. 

Verkaufte  Braut,  Die,  see  Bartered  Bride,  The. 

Verkiirzung,  (Ger.),  diminution,  opposite  of  aug- 
mentation; the  reduction  in  time-value  of  the  notes  in 
a  motive  or  theme. 

Verlangerung  (Ger.),  augmentation,  opposite  of 
diminution ;  increasing  the  time-value  of  the  notes  of  a 
theme  or  motive. 

Verloschend  (Ger.),  dying  away. 

Vermeer  Emmanuel  Cornelius,  Dutch  violin  maker 
and  violoncellist,  born  in  1873;  died  at  Basel  in  1915. 
He  made  excellent  instruments,  of  which  his  violon- 
cellos, modeled  after  Cremonese  masters,  are  the  finest. 

Vermehren,  Franz,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Hamburg,  Sept.  4,  1882;  he  has  written  piano 
pieces,  violin  music  and  songs. 

Vermeire,  Oscar,  blind  French  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Roubaix,  Sept.  14,  1882;  among  his  com- 
positions are  masses,  chamber  music,  a  violin  concerto, 
violin  pieces,  piano  music  and  sacred  and  secular  songs 
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Vermeulen,  Matthijs,  Dutch  critic  and  composer, 
born  at  Helmond,  North  Brabant,  in  1888.  He  wrote 
criticisms  for  "De  Amsterdammer"  and  "De  Tele- 
fgraaf,"  later  settling  in  Paris.  His  compositions  in- 
clude three  symphonies  and  a  'cello  sonata. 

Vermindert  (Ger.),  diminished  (of  intervals). 

Verminderter  Dreiklang  (Ger.),  diminished  triad. 

Vermont,  Pierre,  early  i6th  century  Netherlandish 
composer  and  singer.  A  singer  at  the  Papal  Chapel 
in  1529-30,  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  Paris,  in  1531,  and 
apparently  still  there  in  1547;  he  wrote  several  chansons 
and  motets. 

Verne  (Wurm),  Adele,  contemporary  English  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  sister  of  Mathilde  Verne  and  Marie 
Wurm.  She  made  her  piano  debut  in  1898  at  London, 
and  after  touring  extensively,  she  appeared  in  New 
York  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Walter  Damrosch.  She  later  assisted  her  sister,  Ma- 
thilde at  the  latter's  piano  school.  It  was  in  1893  that 
she  changed  her  name  to  Verne. 

Verne  (Wurm),  Mathilde,  English  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Southampton  of  Bavarian  parentage 
in  1868;  died  London,  July  4,  1936;  sister  of  Adele 
Verne  and  Marie  Wurm;  pupil  of  Franklin  Taylor 
and  Clara  Schumann.  Following  many  triumphant 
tours  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  as  a  concert 
artist,  she  founded  in  1909  her  own  piano  school  in 
London.  Her  memoirs,  Chords  of  Remembrance,  were 
published  shortly  before  her  death.  It  was  in  1893 
that  she  changed  her  name  to  Verne. 

Verney,  Giuseppe  Ippolito  Franchi,  see  Franchi- 
Verney,  Giuseppe  Ippolito.' 

Vernier,  Jean  Aime,  French  composer  and  harp 
virtuoso,  born  Paris,  Aug.  16,  1769.  Harpist  at  the 
Opera-Comique  in  1795  and  at  the  Opera  from  1813-38, 
he  wrote  sonatas  for  solo  harp  and  for  violin  and  harp, 
quartets  and  trios  for  harp  and  other  instruments, 
harp  duos  and  other  harp  music;  an  opera  of  his  was 
produced  at  Paris  in  1798. 

Vernizzi,  Ottavio,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
born  at  Bologna  about  1580;  organist  at  San  Petronio's 
Church  from  1603-48.  One  of  the  earliest  dramatic 
composers,  he  wrote  five  dramatic  sketches,  as  well  as 
many  motets  and  other  sacred  music. 

Vernon,  Carlile  (William  Carlile  Bawden),  Welsh 
composer,  violinist,  pianist,  singer  and  conductor,  born 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  June  18,  1857.  He  played  in  theater 
orchestras  and  was  a  singer,  stage  manager  and  con- 
ductor. Among  his  works  are  the  popular  comic  opera 
A  Trip  to  Chinatown,  other  comic  operas,  and  inci- 
dental music  to  numerous  plays. 

Vernon,  Joseph,  English  composer  and  dramatic 
tenor,  born  at  Coventry  about  1738;  died  South  Lam- 
beth, Mar.  19,  1782.  He  was  a  public  favorite  in  many 
roles  from  1756-81.  In  1772  he  published  a  volume  of 
songs  of  his  own  compositions. 


Vero  (real  name  Hauer),  Georg,  Hungarian  writer, 
opera  manager  and  composer,  born  Igal,  Mar.  31,  1857 ; 
among  his  works  are  eight  operettas,  music  for  plays, 
and  songs. 

Verocai,  Giovanni,  early  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer.  He  was  violinist  in  an  Italian 
opera  company  which  visited  Breslau  in  1727,  and,  after 
appearing  in  Russia  and  in  Hamburg,  he  settled  in 
Brunswick  as  Ducal  concertmaster.  His  compositions 
include  two  operas,  Labyrinthe  Musicale  for  first  and 
second  violin,  Labyrinthe  Musicale  for  two  violins  and 
bass,  a  symphony  and  arias. 

Veroli,  Manlio  di,  Italian  composer,  teacher,  pianist 
and  conductor,  born  Rome,  Apr.  12,  1888;  pupil  of 
Baiardi,  Sgambati  and  Renzi.  His  compositions  include 
symphonic  pieces,  an  overture,  chamber  music  and 
romanzas. 

Verbn,  Louis  Desire,  French  journalist  and  opera 
manager,  born  Paris,  Apr.  5,  1798;  died  there,  Sept. 
27,  1867.  He  became  a  doctor  but  in  1828  gave  up 
medicine  and,  turning  to  journalism,  founded  the  "Re- 
vue de  Paris."  In  1831  he  became,  for  five  years, 
director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  under  a  subsidy  plan  which 
left  him  free  of  money  worries.  His  first  production 
was  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable  in  1831,  followed 
by  the  ballet  La  Sylphide,  Cherubim's  Ali  Baba  (1833) 
and  Halevy's  La  Juive  (1835).  He  then  returned  to 
journalism  and  became  a  writer  of  books  and  memoirs. 

Verovio,  Michel  Angelo,  early  I7th  century  Italian 
violinist.  He  is  said  to  have  enlarged  the  resources  of 
the  violin  by  the  introduction  of  trills,  mordents  and  the 
vibrato. 

Verovio,  Simone,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  music  printer  and  publisher,  who  worked  at 
Rome  from  1586-1604.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
use  copper-plate  engraving. 

Verrimst,  Victor  Frederic,  French  contrabassist  and 
composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  29,  1825.  He  played  in 
leading  Parisian  orchestras,  including  that  of  Napoleon 
III,  and  was  musical  director  successively  at  two  im- 
portant Paris  churches.  Among  his  works  are  masses, 
motets,  a  large  work  for  trombone  and  orchestra, 
choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Verrinder,  Charles  Garland,  middle  igth  century 
English  organist  and  composer,  born  at  Blakeney, 
Gloucestershire.  He  played  at  important  London 
churches  and  wrote  a  cantata,  a  church  service,  Hebrew 
music  and  organ  pieces. 

Verroust,  Louis  Stanislaw  Xaver,  French  oboist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hazebrouck,  May  10,  1814; 
died  there,  Apr.  9,  1863 ;  he  wrote  for  the  oboe. 

Verschwindend  (Ger.),  vanishing;  dying  away. 

Verschworenen,  Die,  a  one-act  play  adapted  by 
Castelli  from  the  French,  set  to  music  by  Franz  Schu- 
bert and  first  performed  on  Mar.  i,  1861,  thirty-eight 
years  after  its  completion  and  long  after  the  death  of  its 
composer. 
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Verse,  that  portion  of  a  church  composition  which 
is  sung  by  a  solo  voice. 

Versepuy,  Mario,  contemporary  French  composer, 
born  at  Lempdes,  Upper  Loire;  pupil  of  Hugounenc; 
has  written  songs,  choruses  and  piano  pieces. 

Verset,  a  short  prelude  or  interlude  for  the  organ 
in  a  church  service. 

Versetzen  (Ger.),  to  transpose;  verse  tsung,  trans- 
position; versetswngsreichen,  accidentals. 

Vershbilovitch,  Alexander  Valerianovitch,  Rus- 
sian violoncellist  and  teacher,  born  in  1850;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1911.  A  pupil  of  Davidoff,  he  was  solo 
'cellist  at  the  Italian  and  Russian  operas  in  the  Russian 
capital. 

Versicle,  a  short  verse,  usually  forming  but  one  sen- 
tence with  its  response. 

Verso  (It.),  (i)  verse  or  stanza,  (2)  air  or  tune. 

Verso,  Antonio  II,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
Italian  composer;  born  perhaps  at  Pizza,  Sicily.  A 
pupil  of  Pietro  Vinci,  he  lived  at  Palermo.  His  com- 
positions comprise  fifteen  books  of  madrigals,  one  of 
motets,  four  of  sacred  songs,  and  one  of  villanelles. 

Verspatung  (Ger.),  delaying;  retarding. 

Verstarken  (Ger.),  to  reinforce. 

Verstimmt  (Ger.),  depressed;  out  of  humor;  liter- 
ally "out  of  tune." 

Verstovsky,  Alexei  Nikolaievitch,  Russian  violin- 
ist and  composer,  born  in  the  Govt  of  Tambor,  Mar.  2, 
1799;  died  Moscow,  Nov.  17,  1862;  pupil  of  Steibelt, 
Field,  Bohn,  Maurer,  Brandt,  Zeune-r  and  Tarquini. 
He  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Imperial  Opera, 
Moscow,  and  later  became  manager.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  predecessors  of  Glinka,  he  had  a  pro- 
nounced melodic  gift  which  gave  his  works  considerable 
popularity.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years  after  its 
composition  his  opera  Askold's  Tomb  was  performed 
four  hundred  times  at  Moscow  and  two  hundred  times 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  operas,  he  wrote  operettas, 
dramatic  sketches,  choruses  and  songs. 

Verte  (Lat.),  turn  over. 

Verve  (Fr.),  spirit,  vigor,  energy. 

Vervoitte,  Charles  Joseph,  French  musical  director 
and  composer,  born  at  Aire  in  1822;  pupil  of  Labarre. 
He  held  important  posts  at  Rouen  aiid  Paris  and  won 
several  prizes  for  composition.  He  wrote  a  cantata, 
masses,  other  church  music  and  songs, 

Verwandt   (Ger.),  related. 

Verwechselung,  enharmonische  (Ger.),  enhar- 
monic change. 

Verweilend  (Ger.),  delaying;  the  Italian  equivalent 
is  ritenuto. 

Verziert  (Ger.),  ornamented ;  verzierung,  ornaments. 

Verzogerung  (Ger.),  retardation. 

Verzweiflungsvoll  .(Ger.),  despairingly,  desperately. 

Vesely,  Roman,  Czech  pianist  and  arranger,  born 
at  Chrudim  in  1879;  died  Prague,  Dec.  14,  1933-  He 


studied  at  the  Prague  Organ  School,  under  Jadassohn 
at  Leipzig  and  Adolf  Mikes  at  Prague,  and,  after  being 
a  bank  official,  in  1919  became  a  professor  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  He  has  made  piano  arrangements  of 
modern  Czech  operas  and  symphonies. 

Vesi,  Simon,  middle  I7th  century  Italian  musical 
director  and  composer,  born  perhaps  at  Forli.  Em- 
ployed successively  by  the  Bishop  of  Padua,  Count  di 
Piore  and  others,  he  wrote  masses,  motets,  psalms  and 
other  church  music. 

Vespa,  Girolamo,  late  i6th  century  Italian  monk, 
composer  and  conductor,  born  perhaps  at  Naples.  He 
was  a  choirmaster  at  Fermo  and  at  Osimo  and  wrote 
four  books  of  five-part  madrigals,  vesper  psalms,  motets 
and  other  sacred  music. 

Vesper,  Willy  Friedrich,  German  teacher,  con- 
ductor, choral  director,  military  bandmaster  and  com- 
poser, born  Stettin,  Apr.  21,  1889.  He  has  written 
operas,  large  choral  works  with  orchestra,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Vesperal,  Vesperale,  a  service-book  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  containing  the  services  for  Vespers. 

Vespermann,  Marie,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  Apr.  5,  1823;  died  there,  May  23,  1882. 
She  wrote  piano  pieces,  songs  and  choruses. 

Vespers,  the  last  but  one  of  the  Canonical  Hours 
(6  P.M.).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  vespers  con- 
sists of  five  psalms,  the  lesson  and  the  hymn  of  the 
day,  the  Magnificat,  prayers  and  an  antiphon.  The 
Vespers  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  often  termed  Even- 
Song  (q.v.).  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  by  many 
Protestant  churches  as  the  name  of  late  afternoon  serv- 
ice on  Sunday. 

Vesque  von  Piittlingen,  Johann,  see  Hoven,  Jo- 
hann. 

Vessella-,  Alessandro,  Italian  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  conductor  and  writer,  born  Alif  e,  Caserta,  Mar. 
31,  1860;  died  Rome,  Jan.  6,  1929;  pupil  of  Palumbo 
and  Serrao.  In  1885  he  became  leader  of  the  Banda 
Communale  at  Rome.  He  wrote  pieces  for  wind  in- 
struments, choruses,  and  some  fifty  transcriptions;  he 
also  published  a  treatise  on  band  instrumentation. 

Vestale,  La,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Victor  Joseph  fitienne  de  Jouy,  music  by  Gaspardo 
Spontini,  first  produced  in  Paris  at  Academic  royale 
de  musique  on  Dec.  15,  1807.  The  story  is:  Licinius, 
conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  has  returned  to  Rome;  after 
he  is  crowned  by  Julia,  his  betrothed,  he  is  informed 
that  she  has  become  a  vestal  virgin.  He  decides  to 
carry  her  away  from  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  Julia, 
who  is  tending  the  sacred  fire,  yields  to  him.  The  fire 
dies  out,  and  Julia,  discovered  in  a  swoon  at  the  altar 
by  the  High  Priest,  is  covered  with  a  black  veil  and 
sentenced  to  death.  She  prays  to  the  Gods.  Licinius, 
with  his  soldiers,  attempts  a  rescue,  and  is  captured  and 
condemned  to  death.  Thunder  is  heard;  suddenly  a 
stroke  of  lightning  rekindles  the  sacred  fire.  This 
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omen  induces  the  priests  to  withdraw  the  death  sen- 
tence ;  they  grant  Julia  and  Licinius  the  right  to  marry. 

Vestris,  Lucia  Elizabeth  (nee  Bartolozzi),  Eng- 
lish dramatic  contralto,  born  at  London  in  1797;  died 
there  in  1856.  A  pupil  of  Corri,  she  became  popular 
in  London,  Paris  and  Dublin,  and  appeared  in  the 
premiere  of  Weber's  Oberon  and  in  many  of  Rossini's 
operas. 

Vetorazzo,  Giovanni,  late  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
lin and  harp  maker,  who  worked  at  Vicenza  about  1800. 
Both  his  harps  and  violoncellos  are  well  made  and  are 
nowadays  collected  in  Europe. 

Vetter,  Andreas  Nikolaus,  German  composer  and 
organist,  born  Konigsee,  Oct.  30,  1666;  died  at  Rudol- 
stadt  in  1710;  pupil  of  Wecker  and  Pachelbel.  He 
wrote  figured  choral  arrangements. 

Vetter,  Hermann,  German  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  writer,  born  Grossrebnitz,  near  Bischofs- 
werda,  Saxony,  July  9,  1859;  died  Dresden,  May  21, 
1928;  pupil  of  Wiillner,  Krantz,  Theodor  Kirchner  and 
Rischbieter  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory.  He  composed 
piano  music  and  edited  piano  works  of  Liszt,  Cramer, 
and  Burgmuller ;  he  also  published  a  treatise  on  piano 
technic. 

Vetter,  Heinrich  Ludwig,  late  i8th  century  oboist, 
violinist  and  composer.  Concertmaster  to  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt  at  Homburg  about  1790,  he  wrote  symphonies 
and  chamber  music. 

Vetter,  H.  Walther,  German  teacher,  musicologist 
and  critic,  born  Berlin,  May  10,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Abert 
and  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral books  on  musical  subjects,  including  a  life  of 
Schubert  (1934). 

Vetter,  Johann,  German  conductor  and  teacher, 
born  in  1863;  died  Halle,  Jan.  21,  1926;  he  founded 
the  Greiz  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Veuve,  Adolphe,  Swiss  composer  and  pianist,  born 
Neuchatel,  Dec.  7,  1872;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and  Karl 
Navratil.  His  compositions  include  sonatas  and  lesser 
music  for  piano,  and  songs. 

Vezzana,  Lucrezia  Orsina,  early  I7th  century  Ital- 
ian nun  and  composer.  She  dwelt  at  the  convent  of 
Santa  Christina  at  Bologna;  a  collection  of  her  motets 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1623. 

Viadana  (real  name  Gross!) ,  Lodovico,  Italian 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  at  Viadana,  near  Man- 
tua in  1564;  died  Gualtieri  May  2,  1645;  choirmaster 
at  Fano  and  Mantua.  The  first  to  write  church  music 
with  so  small  a  number  of  parts  that  the  organ-continuo 
was  necessarily  employed  as  a  harmonic  support,  he  was 
a  prolific  composer  of  masses,  psalms,  canticles  and 
motets. 

Viaforo,  Gina  Ciaparelli,  see  Ciaparelli-Viafora, 
Gina. 

Viallon,  Justinien  Pierra  Marie,  French  composer 
and  theorist,  born  Paris,  Mar.  31,  1806;  died  there, 
Feb.  4,  1874.  A  pupil  of  Reicha,  he  held  important 


posts  at  Paris,  including  an  honorary  one  at  the  Made- 
leine. He  wrote  an  oratorio,  choruses,  pieces  for  mili- 
tary band  and  organ  music ;  he  also  published  theoretical 
works. 

Vianesi,  Auguste  Charles  Leonard  Francois, 
Italian  conductor,  born  Livorno,  Nov.  2,  1837;  died 
New  York,  Nov.  n,  1908.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  in  later  years  becoming  a  naturalized 
Frenchman.  He  conducted  successively  at  Drury  Lane, 
London,  at  New  York,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
finally  returning  to  London,  where  he  conducted  Italian 
opera  at  Covent  Garden  for  twelve  years,  subsequently 
being  chosen  to  replace  Altes  at  the  Paris  Opera.  He 
also  conducted  during  the  first  season  (1883-84)  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York. 

Viard-Louis,  Jenny,  French  pianist,  born  at  Car- 
cassonne in  1831.  She  became  a  renowned  performer 
of  Beethoven's  works. 

Viardot,  Louise  Pauline  Marie  Heritte,  see  He- 
ritte-Viardot,  Louise  Pauline  Marie. 

Viardot,  Paul,  French  violinist,  conductor,  writer 
and  composer,  born  Courtavent,  July  20,  1857;  died  in 
1910;  son  of  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia.  After  studying 
the  violin  under  Leonard,  he  appeared  successfully  at 
Paris  and  London  and  also  conducted  on  several  oc- 
casions, at  the  Paris  Opera.  His  literary  works  include 
a  history  of  music  which  was  distinguished  with  a 
preface  by  Saint-Saens.  Among  his  compositions  are 
violin  pieces  and  chamber  music. 

Viardot-Garcia,  Michelle  Ferdinande  Pauline, 
French  dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Paris,  July  18,  1821;  died  there,  May  18,  1910; 
pupil  of  Liszt,  Vega  and  Meysenberg  in  piano  playing. 
Her  voice  was  trained  by  her  parents.  After  a  long 
succession  of  operatic  appearances  throughout  Europe 
she  took  the  title  role  in  Gluck's  Orpheus  at  Berlioz's 
revival  of  it  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  and  sang 
the  part  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  to  crowded  houses. 
She  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  Her  works  include  operas,  sixty-odd 
vocal  pieces,  instrumental  music  and  a  vocal  method 
which  was  much  used. 

Vibbard,  Harry  L.,  American  composer  and  organ 
teacher,  born  at  Limestone,  N.  Y.,  in  1871 ;  died  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1938.  He  studied  at  Syracuse 
University,  where  in  1900  he  became  organ  professor 
in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  His  compositions  include  songs,  organ 
pieces,  choral  works  and  anthems. 

Vibrante  (It.),  vibrating,  agitated. 

Vibraphone,  an  instrument  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  by  metal  bars,  each  fitted  with  a  tubular 
resonator  in  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  small  electric  fan. 
The  speed  is  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  performer, 
upon  which  depends  the  rapidity  "of  the  vibrating  effect 
on  the  sound. 
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Vibration,  the  oscillation  of  a  body.  If  the  vibra- 
tions are  equal,  the  resulting  sound  is  a  musical  tone. 
The  oscillating  body  may  be  a  string,  a  reed,  an  air 
column  in  a  pipe,  etc.  The  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  determine  the  pitch  of  the  musical  tone;  the 
greater  the  number  of  vibrations,  the  higher  the  pitch. 

Vibrato  (It.),  a  trembling  effect  created  on  a  mu- 
sical tone  by  a  vocalist  or  a  performer  on  a  violin,  viola 
or  similar  instrument.  The  vibrato  is  produced  on  a 
violin  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  left  hand  while  a 
finger  is  stopping  the  string.  The  vocal  vibrato  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  tremolo,  i.e.,  the  rapid  reiteration  of 
a  single  tone. 

Viceconte,  Ernesto,  Italian  composer,  born  Naples, 
Jan.  2,  1836;  died  there,  Mar.  18,  1877;  PUP!1  of 
Lavigna.  He  wrote  operas,  masses  and  other  church 
music,  a  concerto  for  two  pianos,  songs,  piano  music 
and  harp  pieces. 

Vicenti,  Giuseppe  de,  late  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer ;  lived  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  works 
include  ballets  and  six  duos  for  two  violins. 

Vicentino,  Nicola,  Italian  music  director,  clavierist 
and  composer,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1511 ;  died  at  Rome  in 
1572 ;  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert  in  Venice.  His  interest 
in  the  music  of  ancient  Greece  led  to  his  invention  of 
the  archicembalo  (q.v.).  He  wrote  a  volume  of  madri- 
gals in  five  parts  to  illustrate  his  theories  of  Greek 
modes,  also  the  treatise,  Uantica  musica  ridotta  alia 
moderna  prattica. 

Victor,  Charles,  contemporary  English  operatic 
baritone  and  music  teacher,  born  at  London.  After 
studying  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London, 
and  at  Hamburg  and  Paris,  he  made  his  opera  debut 
in  1885  at  London  and  became  a  popular  opera,  recital 
and  concert  singer  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Victor,  H.  B.,  late  i8th  century  English  music 
teacher.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1774,  describing 
himself  as  musician  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
organist  at  St.  George's  Church,  London.  At  one  time 
he  advertised  a  concert  at  which  he  would  play  an 
instrument  of  his  own  invention  called  "Tromba  Doppia 
con  Tympana,"  consisting  of  two  trumpets  operated 
one  in  each  hand  and  a  pair  of  kettledrums  played  by 
the  feet.  He  also  wrote  a  course  of  instruction  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  later  "methods." 

Victoria,  Tomas  Luis  de,  Spanish  composer,  born 
at  Avila,  about  1540;  died  Aug.  27,  1611.  His  names 
are  found  in  various  spellings  as  follows :  the  first  name 
as  Tome,  Thomas,  Tomaso,  Tomas,  Tommaso^and 
Thomas ;  the  second  as  Ludovico,  Luis  and  Ludovicus ; 
and  the  last  name  as  Victoria,  Vittoria,  and  Vitoria. 
The  first  name  and  the  middle  name  are  also  found 
reversed.  The  chief  sphere  of  Victoria's  activities  was 
Rome,  and  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  Palestrina,  The 
earliest  authentic  fact  of  his  life  is  that  on  Dec.  14, 
1565,  King  Philip  II  granted  him  an  allowance  from 
the  royal  exchequer.  Having  made  this  positive  state- 


ment, we  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  field  of  conjecture 
and  assume  that  this  stipend  was  for  the  purpose  of 
study  at  Rome,  In  1566  he  appears  as  chaplain  at  the 
Collegium  Germanicum  in  Rome.  In  1572  he  dedi- 
cated a  book  of  thirty-three  motets  to  Otto  Truchsess, 
his  chief  patron ;  four  years  later  he  dedicated  to  Duke 
Ernst  of  Bavaria  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  masses, 
magnificats  and  motets.  He  left  the  Collegium  Ger- 
manicum two  years  later.  Two  comprehensive  works 
were  printed  at  Rome  in  1581,  Cantica  B.  Virginis  per 
annum  and  Hymni  totius  anni  secundum  sanctae  Ro- 
manae  ecclesiae  constietudinum.  In  1583  appeared 
Missarum  libri  duo,  in  the  dedication  of  which  he  ex- 
plains that  he  is  concluding  his  labors  in  Italy  and  is 
about  to  return  to  Spain.  Upon  his  return,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  empress  and  choirmaster  to  the  house 
of  the  Descalzas  Reales.  In  1585  there  appeared  at 
Rome  one  of  Victoria's  most  important  publications, 
Officium  hebdomadae  sanctae.  Two  important  editions 
of  his  motets  and  psalms  appeared  in  Dillingen  and 
Milan,  testifying  to  the  spread  of  his  reputation.  The 
publisher  of  the  Dillingen  edition  in  dedicating  it  to  the 
Dean  of  Augsburg  Cathedral,  describes  Victoria  as  one 
of  the  greatest  church  composers  of  his  time,  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  wealthy  patrons  whose  aid  per- 
mitted him  to  issue  his  works  in  superb  form.  After 
the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria  in  1603,  Victoria  com- 
posed the  finest  work  of  his  career,  a  Service  for  the 
Dead  in  six  voices,  to  the  memory  of,  and  In  respect 
to  the  Sainted  Empress.  It  was  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
press, who  ever  since  1584  had  been  a  nun  of  the 
Descalzas  Reales.  The  complete  works  of  Victoria  as 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  1896  are  just 
short  of  one  hundred  and  eighty.  They  are  all  in  the 
pure  church  style,  containing  no  display  of  technique, 
but  expressing  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  religious 
devotion. 

Victorinus,  Georgius,  German  composer,  born 
Huldschon,  Bavaria,  about  1550;  died  at  Munich  in 
1624.  He  wrote  the  music  for  an  impressive  sacred 
play  first  given  in  1597  (this  music  is  now  lost),  a 
magnificat,  three  litanies,  and  some  twenty  songs. 

Victory  Ball,  a  fantasy  for  orchestra  by  Ernest 
Schelling.  Its  composition  was  begun  in  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1922,  inspired  by  Alfred  Noyes'  poem 
A  Victory  Ball,  and  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  in  Switzerland.  First  performance  was  given 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Feb.  23-24,  1923,  at 
Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.  The  score 
is  dedicated  "To  the  memory  of  an  American  soldier." 
Lawrence  Oilman's  interpretation  of  the  music  is  of  a 
ball-room  of  dancing  people  interrupted  by  the  vision 
of  marching  hosts  from  the  World  War.  The  ghostly 
legions  are  announced  by  two  trumpet  calls :  the  Call 
to  Arms  and  Charge,  and  the  Dies  Irae  on  the  brass. 
The  tramping  of  the  soldiers  is  drowned  by  the  dancing 
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once  more ;  but  the  vision  reshapes  itself  and  the  pagan 
drone  and  shrieks  of  bagpipes  pass.     The  drum-roll 
softens,  and  a  distant  trumpeter  plays  Taps. 
Victrola,  see  Recording,  Electric. 

Vida  Breve,  La,  grand  opera  in  two  acts  and  four 
tableaux,  libretto  by  Carlos  Fernandez-Shaw,  music  by 
Manuel  de  Falla,  first  produced  at  Nice  on  Apr.  2, 
1913.  The  story  is:  Salud,  a  gypsy  girl  of  Granada  is 
loved  by  Paco,  who  is  far  above  her  in  rank.  Sarvaor, 
Salud's  uncle,  enters  just  as  Paco  is  declaring  his  in- 
tense love  for  Salud;  he  is  about  to  kill  Paco  when 
Salud's  grandmother  intervenes.  Sarvaor  has  found 
out  that  Paco  is  engaged  to*marry  Carmela,  a  rich  girl 
of  his  own  rank.  A  gay  betrothal  party  is  taking  place 
at  the  home  of  Carmela;  Salud,  with  her  grandmother 
and  uncle,  passes  by;  she  sings  the  song  "Evil  betides 
the  women  born  under  a  luckless  star."  As  Paco  hears 
her  sing  "Come  no  more  to  the  Albaicin  .  .  .  she  is 
dead,"  he  is  much  agitated.  Salud  with  her  uncle  and 
grandmother  are  allowed  to  enter  the  house,  for  it  is 
thought  that  they  have  been  engaged  to  entertain  the 
guests,  Salud  tells  the  guests  that  Paco  has  ruined  and 
deserted  her ;  he  shouts  that  she  lies,  and  orders  her  to 
leave  when  suddenly  she  drops  dead.  Her  relatives 
curse  Paco,  and  the  spectators  are  horrified  at  the 
tragedy. 

Vidal,  B.,  French  guitarist  and  teacher,  died  at  Paris 
in  Feb.,  1800.  He  wrote  a  method  and  composed 
sonatas  and  short  pieces  for  his  instrument. 

Vidal,  Frangois,  French  (Provencal)  poet  and 
writer,  born  Aix,  July  14,  1832 ;  he  wrote  an  interesting 
book  on  the  Provengal  tambourine  and  pipe. 

Vidal,  Jean  Jacques,  violinist  and  teacher,  born  Sor- 
reze,  Mar.  7,  1789;  died  June  14,  1867;  in  1808  won 
first  prize  for  violin  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
He  was  a  member  of  Baillot's  quartet  for  twenty  years 
and  played  in  the  Opera  orchestra,  subsequently  leading 
the  orchestra  at  the  Theatre  Italien  in  Paris,  and  es- 
tablishing a  fine  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Vidal,  Joseph  Bernard,  French  trombonist,  band- 
master and  composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1859;  died 
there,  Dec.  18,  1924;  brother  of  Paul  Antonin  Vidal. 
He  won  a  first  trombone  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1882.  His  works  include  several  operettas  and  a 
number  of  songs. 

Vidal,  Louis  Antoine,  French  musician  and  musicol- 
ogist, born  Rouen,  July  10,  1820;  died  Paris,  Jan.  7, 
1891 ;  friend  of  J.  B.  Vuoillaume.  In  1876  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  history  of 
bowed  instruments,  which  dealt  exhaustively  and  mas- 
terfully with  the  violin.  The  second  contained  a 
complete  and  authoritative  account  of  violin  makers, 
and  the  third  treated  of  musical  typography  and  biog- 
raphy, with  a  magnificent  bibliography  of  chamber 
music.  Later  a  separate  edition  was  issued  of  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  dealt  with  the  history  and 


manufacture  of  the  violin,  under  the  title  La  Lutherie 
et  les  luthiers. 

Vidal,  Paul  Antoine,  French  conductor,  teacher, 
theorist  and  composer,  born  Toulouse,  June  16,  1863 '» 
died  Paris,  Apr.  9,  1931 ;  brother  of  Joseph  Bernard 
Vidal.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  winning 
a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  in  1894  he  succeeded 
Mouzin  as  teacher  of  the  solfeggio  class  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  became  conductor  of  the  Sunday  con- 
certs at  the  Grand  Opera.  Later  he  was  chief  conductor 
at  the  Opera-Comique.  His  activity  as  a  composer 
covered  a  wide  range;  he  wrote  incidental  music  to 
plays,  operas,  operettas  and  ballets  and  contributed 
many  valuable  works  to  the  musical  literature  of  the 
Church.  He  also  did  much  useful  work  in  theory  and 
produced  several  textbooks. 

Vidala  (from  the  Spanish  vida,  meaning  life),  a 
variety  of  song  that  originated  with  the  Gauchos,  cow- 
boys of  the  Argentine  Pampas ;  it  is  especially  popular 
in  Northern  Argentina,  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Vidalita  (from  the  Spanish  vida,  meaning  life).  A 
little  vidala.  These  popular  songs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  are  in  2-4  or  4-4  time,  and  have  an  endless 
number  of  short  verses,  a  characteristic  of  each  verse 
being  the  repetition  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  third 
lines  of  the  word  vidalita.  With  a  guitar  and  drum  as 
accompaniment,  the  vidalita  may  be  danced,  especially 
if  it  is  harvest  time. 

Vidas,  Raoul,  contemporary  French  violinist;  he 
has  appeared  successfully  in  Europe  and  America. 

Vide  (Fr.),  empty;  open  (of  strings).  Corde  vide, 
open  string. 

.  Vide  (Lat.),  Vidi  (It.),  in  scores,  a  sign  that  a 
cut  has  been  made,  directing  the  players  to  skip  from 
VI-  over  to  de. 

Vidigal,  1 8th  century  Portuguese  guitarist  and  vio- 
linist. 

Vidor,  Emerich,  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Budapest,  Oct.  18,  1893;  ne  nas  written  piano 
pieces,  violin  sonatas  and  songs. 

Vidoudez,  Alfred,  Swiss  violin  maker  and  author, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1879.  He  served  a  thorough  ap- 
prenticeship under  Justin  Bazin  at  Mirecourt,  Mougenot 
at  Brussels,  and '  Leon  Bernardel  at  Paris,  and  then 
set  up  his  business  at  Geneva.  His  instruments,  which 
are  of  a  high  caliber,  follow  somewhat  the  models  of 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarious.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
violin  making  called  A  Few  Remarks  upon  My  Pro- 
fession. 

Viebig,  Ernst,  German  composer,  critic  and  con- 
ductor, born  in  Berlin,  Oct.  10,  1897;  pupil  of  E.  N. 
von  Rezhicek  and  Paul  Schramm.  He  has  been  editor 
of  the  music  periodical  "Die  Musik"  and  artistic  direc- 
tor for  an  important  German  recording  firm.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  chamber  music,  choruses, 
orchestral  works  and  songs. 
1936 
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Viecenz,  Herbert,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Elstra,  June  26,  1893;  he  has  writ- 
ten chamber  music,  piano  sonatas  and  songs. 

Viegener,  Josef,  German  military  bandmaster  and 
conductor,  teacher,  orchestral  director  and  composer, 
born  Attendorn,  Feb.  22,  1872;  his  works  include  or- 
chestral pieces,  piano  music  and  choruses. 

Vieira,  Ernesto,  contemporary  Portuguese  musicol- 
ogist. He  published  at  Lisbon  in  1900  the  Dicdonario 
biographico  de  music os  Portugueses,  which  not  only 
supplements  that  of  Joaquin  Vasconcellos  (1870),  but 
in  some  ways  supplants  it. 

Vieira,  Jose  Antonio,  Portuguese  pianist,  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1852;  died  there  in  1894,  He  taught  piano 
at  the  Lisbon  Conservatory  from  1882-94. 

Viel  (Ger.),  much;  many. 

Vielle  (Fr.),  the  hurdy-gurdy  (q.v.). 

Vienna  (Austria),  a  European  city  that  has  been 
a  musical  centre  for  several  centuries;  the  court  has 
fostered  music  since  1498,  maintaining  an  orchestra, 
choir,  court  music  director  and  court  composer.  There 
have  always  been  a  number  of  theatres  in  Vienna  de- 
voted to  musical  drama,  one  of  the  oldest  being  the 
Leopoldstddter  Theatre;  Wenzel  Miiller  was  its  direc- 
tor from  1786  to  1835.  The  famous  Theater  an  der 
Wien  was  opened  in  1801 ;  in  1806  the  Kdrthnerthor 
Theatre  began  presenting  opera;  1869  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  Staatsoper,  seating  over  two  thousand;  its 
music  directors  have  included  Hans  Richter,  Gustav 
Mahler,  Felix  Weingartner,  Franz  Schalk  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Two  other  houses  which  present  opera  are 
the  Komisches  Oper  and  the  Volksoper.  The  first  per- 
manent orchestra  founded  in  Vienna  was  the  Ton- 
kunstler-Societat  in  1771;  in  1862  the  name  of  this 
organization  was  changed  to  the  Haydn-Verein.  The 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (q.v.)  is  the  leading 
orchestra  of  the  city,  and  its  fame  has  become  inter- 
national through  concert  tours  and  performances  at 
various  festivals.  In  1860  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music  also  established  an  orchestra.  The  Vienna 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  established  in  1919;  its  per- 
sonnel was  made  up  of  members  of  the  Wiener  Kon- 
zertverein,  founded  in  1900,  and  the  Wiener  Ton- 
kiinstler  Orchestra,  founded  in  1907.  Foremost  among 
the  various  musical  societies  is  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  (q.v.).  Ther^c  are  many  choral  or-  • 
ganizations  in  Vienna;  among  these  are  the  Sing- 
akademie  and  the  chorus  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music,  both  of  which  were  established  in  1843.  The 
famous  M tinner gesangsverein  gave  its  first  program  in 
1843,  and  the  Schubertbund  was  established  in  1863. 
The  Philharmonic  Choir,  which  devotes  its  attention 
to  modern  choral  works,  was  founded  in  1863.  The 
Vienna  Choir  Boys  (q.v.)  have  become  famous  for 
their  singing;  they  have  toured  both  in  Europe  and 
America;  also  the  Mozart  Boys'  Choir  (q.v.)  and  the 
Oratorien-Vereingung.  Many  chamber  music  en- 


sembles have  been  closely  associated  with  the  musical 
life  of  Vienna;  one  of  the  most  famous  was  the  Rose 
Quartet  (q.v.) ;  others  included  the  Vienna  String 
Quartet  (q.v.),  the  Fitsner  Quartet  (q.v.),  the  Bux- 
baum  Quartet  (q.v.),  the  Sedlak-W  inkier  Quartet.  The 
Bldservereinigung  der  Wiener  Philhar  moniker  has 
devoted  its  artistic  efforts  to  chamber  music  for  wind 
instruments.  Of  the  many  churches  in  Vienna,  two 
are  outstanding  for  their  liturgical  music :  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen's,  which  dates  back  to  the  I4th  century, 
and  the  Votivkirche,  erected  in  1879.  The  educational 
institutions  include  the  Akademie  fur  Musik  und  dar- 
stellende  Kunst  (originally  known  as  the  Konserva- 
tion)  which  was  established  in  1817,  the  name  being 
changed  in  1909,  and  the  Hordk  Musikschule,  founded 
by  Adolph  and  Eduard  Horak  (q.v.).  Many  interest- 
ing courses  in  music  are  offered  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  One  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  music 
to  be  seen  in  Europe  may  be  found  at  Vienna  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  (q.v.).  The 
National  Library  has  a  comprehensive  music  collection 
as  well  as  many  autograph  manuscripts  including  those 
of  Anton  Bruckner.  Several  of  the  theatres  own  in- 
teresting collections  and  the  Staatsoper  has  an  ex- 
haustive collection  of  operas.  The  Library  of  the  City 
of  Vienna  has  compiled  a  collection  of  documents, 
clippings,  pictures,  letters  and  autograph  manuscripts 
which  cover  the  musical  life  of  Vienna  during  the 
1 9th  century.  Among  the  many  composers  and  con- 
cert artists  who  were  born  there  are :  Albrechtsberger, 
Czerny,  Dittersdorf,  Eberl,  the  entire  Hellmesberger 
family,  Jaques-Dalcroze,  Kreisler,  Kfenek,  Lanner, 
Loewe,  Mottl,  Pauer,  Schonberg,  Schuppanzigh,  Jo- 
hann  Strauss,  Sr.,  and  Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 

Vienna  Choir  Boys,  a  boys'  choir  founded  in  1498 
by  the  decree  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  when  a  group 
of  boy  singers  were  ordered  to  sing  a  daily  mass  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Court  Orchestra  in  Vienna.  Since 
then  the  traditions  of  this  organization  have  been  kept 
intact  and  their  ideals  inviolate  under  the  care  of  the 
State.  The  boys  always  live  in  the  ancient  imperial 
Wilhelmmenberg  Castle,  studying,  eating,  playing  and 
sleeping;  paying  nothing  but  dedicating  their  boyhood 
to  music.  Only  sixty-two  are  chosen  by  rigid  competi- 
tive examinations  and  twenty  of  these  tour.  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Schubert  and  other  illustrious  composers  re- 
ceived musical  training  with  this  choir.  At  present 
they  are  accompanied  on  tour  by  Rector  Schmitt,  Mu- 
sical Director  Gruber  and  Nurse  Muhlbacher.  When 
their  voices  change  they  are  supported  for  three  more 
years  and  then  secured  positions;  the  average  age  of 
the  boys  is  twelve  years.  Their  concerts  include  re- 
citals of  songs  and  costumed  opera.  In  1931  they  made 
their  first  American  tour,  and  have  since  toured  this 
country  annually.  Recently,  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius 
XI  called  for  them,  and  after  performing  at  the  Vati- 
can, they  were  awarded  a  parchment  testimonial  pro- 
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claiming  their  voices  "so  flute-like  and  sweet,  like 
angels*  voices  in  paradise."  Every  year  they  are  in- 
vited to  sing  with  the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  yearly  tour  Eu- 
rope. Their  repertoire  includes  Humperdinck's  Hansel 
and  Gretel,  The  Apothecary,  by  Haydn,  The  Opera 
Rehearsal  by  x\.  Lortzing,  and  Wedding  by  Lantern- 
light  by  Offenbach;  many  church  and  national  choral 
works  as  well  as  arias  and  songs.  Now  bereft  of  state 
support,  they  are  self-supporting.  During  the  i8th 
century,  the  boys'  training  extended  beyond  the  do- 
main of  the  choirmaster  and  musical  tutor;  the  little 
singers  were  taken  into  the  care  of  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries by  the  Jesuits.  After  the  abolition  of  the  monas- 
teries, the  boys  began  to  appear  in  the  chorus  of  operas. 
In  1802  they  were  lodged  in  a  conservatory  under  the 
management  of  the  Piearist  Fathers.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  latter  in  1848,  the  boys  were  quartered 
in  the  Loewenburg  Conservatory  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Court. 

Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  an  Austrian  sym- 
phony orchestra,  founded  in  1842  at  Vienna;  it  is  also 
the  orchestra  for  the  Vienna  Opera,  and  was  estab- 
lished by  Otto  Nicolai,  who  was  its  conductor  until 
1847,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Georg  Hellmesberger. 
In  1848  it  ceased  giving  concerts,  but  was  revived  in 
1854  by  Karl  Eckert,  and  since  then  has  had  a  distin- 
guished series  of  conductors,  including  Hans  Richter, 
Wilhelm  Jahn,  Gustav  Mahler,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Felix 
Mottl,  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.,  Richard  Strauss,  Franz 
Schalk,  Felix  Weingartner,  Clemens  Krauss,  Bruno 
Walter,  Hans  Knappertsbusch,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler 
and  Arturo  Toscanini.  The  concerts  were  held  in  the 
Kaerntnerthor  Theatre  until  1870,  when  they  moved 
to  their  present  home  in  the  Musikverein  Saal  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The  organization  is 
co-operative,  engages  its  own  conductors,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  usually  three  or  four  during  a  season,  and 
also  to  a  large  extent  chooses  its  own  programs.  In 
1937  the  orchestra  published  its  official  history  under 
the  title  of  Die  Wiener  Phttharmoniker,  Monographic 
eines  Orchesters.  This  book  is  by  Heinrich  von  Kra- 
lik,  music  critic  of  the  "Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,"  and 
is  published  by  the  Wilhelm  Frick  Verlag  at  Vienna. 

Vienna  String  Quartet,  contemporary  Austrian 
string  quartet,  founded  at  Vienna  in  1924.  The  origi- 
nal members  were  Rudolf  Kolischj  first  violin;  Fritz 
Rothschild,  second  violin;  Marcel  Dick,  viola;  and 
Joachim  Studschevski,  violoncello.  This  quartet  has  ap- 
appeared  extensively  on  tour,  played  at  many  musical 
festivals  and  has  given  first  performances  of  many 
modern  works. 

Vier  (Ger.),  four;  vierstmiming,  four-voiced. 

Vierdanck,  Johann, .  early  i6th  century  German 
composer  and  organist.  A  pupil  of  Sansoni,  he  be- 
came organist  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Stralsund,  about 
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1640.    He  wrote  pavans,  galliards,  canzons,  sonatas  and 
other  instrumental  music. 

Vieregg,  Arthur,  German  composer  and  lyricist, 
born  Berlin,  May  8,  1884;  pupil  of  W.  Klatte.  He  has 
written  piano  pieces,  and  also  songs  to  words  of  his 
own. 

Vierling,  Georg,  German  organist,  choral  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Frankenthal,  Palatinate, 
Sept.  5,  1820;  died  Wiesbaden,  May  I,  1901;  pupil 
first  of  his  father,  Jacob  Vierling,  then  of  Rinck,  Neeb 
and  Marx.  In  1847  he  became  organist  at  Frankfort- 
on-Oder  and,  later,  conductor  of  a  choral  society  at 
Mayence.  He  wrote  cantatas  and  other  large  choral 
works  with  orchestra  and  a  large  amount  of  instru- 
mental music. 

Vierling,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  organist,  com- 
poser and  theorist,. born  Metzels,  near  Meiningen,  Jan. 
26,  1750;  died  Schmalkalden,  Nov.  22,  1813.  A  pupil 
of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  and  of  Kirnberger,  he 
came  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  organ  pieces,  chamber  music  and 
cantatas,  besides  publishing  several  theoretical  works. 

Vierne,  Louis  Victor  Jules,  French  organist  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Poitiers,  Oct.  8,  1870,  and  died 
in  Paris,  June  2,  1937.  Born  with  defective  vision,  he 
studied  first  at  an  institute  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  later 
entering  the  Conservatoire,  where  his  teachers  were 
Cesar  Franck  and  Charles  Marie  Widor.  His  sight 
had  been  strengthened  by  medical  science  when  he  was 
a  child,  so  that  he  could  read  ordinary  print  and  music 
with  a  powerful  glass,  but  it  failed  again,  and  he  turned 
to  the  use  of  the  Braille  system.  He  was  assisted  by 
Marie  Richepin,  niece  of  the  late  Jean  Richepin,  French 
poet  and  playwright;  she  read  music  to  him,  and  acted 
as  his  amanuensis  for  composition.  Vierne  was  or- 
ganist at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  .Dame  in  Paris  for 
thirty-seven  years,  and  in  spite  of  his  handicap  became 
one  of  the  greatest  players  in  the  world.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1927,  giving  a  series  of  forty  con- 
certs under  the  auspices  of  the  Wanamaker  stores.  He 
was  a  professor  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  founded  by 
Vincent  d'Indy.  His  death  took  place  during  a  recital 
in  the  Cathedral.  The  last  note  of  one  of  his  own  com- 
positions had  scarcely  .died  away  when  he  collapsed  at 
the  keyboard.  Vierne's  compositions  include  a  mass 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet, 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  and  for  'cello  and  piano, 
and  many  other  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces.  His 
organ^works,  which  include  some  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions in  the  entire  literature  of  the  instrument,  consist 
of  five  symphonies  and  thirty  smaller  pieces. 

Vierne,  Rene,  French  organist  and  composer,  born 
Lille,  Mar.  n,  1878;  died  Verdun,  May  29,  1918; 
brother  of  Louis  Vierne.  He  was  organist  at  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs,  Paris,  and  wrote  short  organ  pieces 
of  originality  and  freshness. 


VIETH— VIGNAS 


Vieth,  Hans  Josef,  German  orchestrator,  arranger 
and  composer,  born  Munster,  June  24,  1881 ;  his  works 
include  a  symphony,  symphonic  poems,  an  overture  and 
chamber  music. 

Vietinghqff-Scheel,  Anatol,  Baron,  Russian  piano 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Tsarskoie  Selo,  Mar.  29, 
1899.  He  has  written  operas,  two  symphonies,  other 
orchestral  works,  three  piano  concertos,  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Vietinghoff-Scheel,  Boris  Alexandrovitch,  Rus- 
sian composer,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1829;  died 
there,  Sept.  24,  1901;  self-taught.  He  wrote  operas, 
ballets,  orchestral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Vieu,  Jane  (Jeanne),  French  composer,  born  in 
1871 ;  among  her  works  are  operas,  harp  pieces,  piano 
music,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Vieuille,  Felix,  French  operatic  basso,  born  Sau- 
geon,  Charente-inferieure,  Oct.  15,  1872.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  afterward  singing  at  the 
Opera-Comique  for  twenty-five  years.  His  finest  role 
is  Arkel,  which  he  created  in  Pelleas  et  M&lisande. 

Vieux,  Maurice  Edgard,  French  viola  player  and 
teacher,  born  Savy-Berlette,  Apr.  14,  1884;  pupil,  and 
later  successor,  of  Laforge  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
A  distinguished  and  brilliant  player,  he  has  been  much 
in  demand  for  ensemble  playing. 

Vieuxtemps,  Henri,  Belgian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Verviers,  Feb.  ao,  1820 ;  died  Mustapha-lez-Alger, 
Algiers,  June  6,  1881.  After  some  instruction  in  violin 
playing  from  a  local  teacher,  and  revealing  sufficient 
talent  to  play  a  Rode  concerto  at  the  age  of  six,  he 
was  taken  on  a  tour,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
was  heard  by  De  Beriot,  who  at  once  offered  to  instruct 
him.  In  1828  De  Beriot  took  him  to  Paris,  and  ar- 
ranged a  public  recital  for  him.  In  1831  the  boy  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
studying  and  practicing  by  himself.  In  1833  ^e  con" 
certized  extensively  in  Germany,  meeting  Spohr, 
Molique  and  other  distinguished  musicians,  and  being 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Later  he  made  an  extended  visit  to  Vienna,  studying 
counterpoint  with  Sechter;  also  visited  Prague,  Dres- 
den, Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  In^  1834  he  was 
in  London  at  the  same  time  with  De  Beriot,  and  also 
met  Paganini.  A  year  later  he  made  a  long  stay  in 
Paris,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Reicha. 
There  followed  a  number  of  long  and  successful  tours, 
during  one  of  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Richard  Wagner.  He  first  visited  America  in  1844; 
two  other  trips  were  made  to  America  thirteen  years 
apart,  one  in  1857  with  Thalberg,  and  the  other  in 
1870  with  Christine  Nilsson  and  Marie  Krebs.  In 
1871,  on  the  invitation  of  Gevaert,  he  became  a  teacher 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory;  in  1873  his  musical  ac- 
tivities were  ended  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  his  passion  for  traveling.  As  a 
composer 'for  his  chosen  instrument,  Vieuxtemps  was 


the  most  successful  since  Spohr;  many  of  his  works 
are  still  in  the  repertory  of  the  recitalist  and  student. 
Best  known  are  the  concertos,  the  Fantasie  Caprice  and 
the  Ballade  et  Polonaise;  other  works  include  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  Homimge  a  Paganini,  Andante 
and  Rondo,  Souvenirs  de  Russie,  etc. 

Vieuxtemps,  Jean  Joseph  Lucien,  Belgian  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Verviers,  July  5,  1828; 
died  at  Brussels  in  Jan.,  1901 ;  brother  of  Henri  Vieux- 
temps. Well  known  as  a  pianist,  he  taught  at  Brussels 
and  composed  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Vieuxtemps,  Jules  Joseph  Ernest,  Belgian  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Brussels  in  Mar.,  1832;  died  Belfast, 
Ireland,  Mar.  20,  1896;  brother  of  Henri  Vieuxtemps. 
He  was  solo  'cellist  of  the  London  Italian  Opera  and 
later  of  the  Halle  orchestra  at  Manchester. 

Vieville,  Jean  Laurent  Lecerf  de  la,  see  Lecerf  de 
la  Vieville,  Jean  Laurent. 

Vieweg,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  music  pub- 
lisher; his  business  was  founded  at  Quedlinberg  in 
1868,  and  is  now  located  in  Berlin;  it  has  made  fine 
reprints  of  works  by  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  and  Wil- 
helm  Friedrich  Bach,  Frederick  the  Great,  Rosen- 
muller,  Stamitz  and  Telemann. 

Vieweg,  Heinz  Joachim,  German  concert  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Mittelbach,  near  Chemnitz,  Feb. 
*3i  J9°5 ;  he  has  written  operettas,  piano  sonatas  and 
pieces,  'cello  sonatas  and  modern  dances. 

Vif  (Fr.),  brisk,  lively. 

Vigano,  Salvatore,  Italian  ballet  dancer  and  com- 
poser, born  Naples,  Mar.  29,  1769;  died  Milan,  Aug. 
10,  1821.  After  appearing  at  first  in  female  parts  at 
Rome,  he  married  the  dancer  Maria  Medina  and  sub- 
sequently appeared  with  his  wife  in  many  cities.  He 
wrote  both  the  action  and  music  of  ballets,  composing 
at  least  ten  important  ones.  Beethoven  composed  the 
music  to  his  ballet  The  Men  of  Prometheus,  given  at 
Vienna  in  1799. 

Vigil  y  Robles,  Eduardo,  contemporary  Mexican 
composer. 

Viglione  Borghese,  Domenico,  Italian  dramatic 
baritone,  born  Mondovi,  Piedmont,  July  3,  1877.  He 
studied  at  the  Liceo  Rossini  in  Pesaro,  made  his  debut 
in  1907  at  Parma,  in  Aida,  and  afterward  sang  at  lead- 
ing European  and  American  opera  houses. 

Vigna  (Vigena),  Arturo,  Italian  opera  conductor, 
born  at  Turin  in  1863 ;  died  Milan,  Feb.  5,  1927.  After 
studying  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  he  conducted  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  where  he  made  his  debut  on  Nov. 
23,  1903,  the  same  night  Enrico  Caruso  made  his  debut 
there  in  Rigoletto* 

Vignas,  Francesco,  Spanish  Wagnerian  tenor,  born 
at  Barcelona  in  1860  (  ?) ;  died  Moya,  July  13,  1933. 
He  made  his  debut  in  1880  and  sang  at  Milan  and 
New  York. 
1939 


VIGNATI— VILLAFIORITA 


Vignati,  Giuseppe,  early  iSth  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  perhaps  at  Bologna.  He  wrote  several 
operas,  cantatas  and  church  music. 

Vignau  (Vigneau),  Hans  von,  German  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  bom  Berlin,  June  23,  1869.  He 
studied  under  E.  E.  Taubert,  Wullner  and  Deppe  and 
became  chamber-music  director  to  the  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  His  compositions  include  operettas, 
variations,  a  dance  idyl  for  orchestra,  a  string  quartet, 
hymns  and  songs. 

Vigneron,  Andre,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Paris 
in  1882;  died  there  in  1924;  son  of  Joseph  Arthur 
Vigneron.  After  studying  under  and  working  with 
his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1905,  con- 
tinuing the  excellent  traditions  established  by  its 
founder. 

Vigneron,  Joseph  Arthur,  French  bow  maker,  born 
at  Mirecourt  in  1851 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1905.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  under  Charles  Husson  and  then  set- 
tled in  Paris,  where  he  made  bo\vs  of  high  quality,  of 
considerable  strength,  and  well  "balanced. 

Vigneti,  Georges,  French  violinist,  lecturer  on  music 
and  teacher,  born  Toulon,  Jan.  30,  1882.  After  study- 
ing at  the  Marseilles  Conservatory,  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory and  the  Schola  Canto  rum  there,  he  became 
a  well-known  concert  and  church  soloist,  as  well  as  a 
lecturer  and  teacher  in  France  and  America. 

Vignetti,  P.,  late  i8th  century  Italian  composer.  He 
wrote  caprices  for  violin  and  violin  studies  with  the 
fingering  indicated. 

Vigny,  Louise  von,  igth  century  German  composer. 
Her  compositions  comprise  songs  with  piano  accom- 
paniment, including  a  setting  for  Psalm  XXVII. 

Vigoroso  (It.),  vigor,  energy;  con  vigor e,  vigor- 
ously, energetically. 

Viguerie,  Bernard,  French  composer,  teacher  and 
publisher,  born  at  Carcassone,  Languedoc,  about  1761  ; 
died  at  Paris  in  Mar.,  1819;  pupil  of  Charpentier  at 
Paris.  His  piano  method  attained  great  popularity  and 
was  issued  in  many  editions.  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  piano  sonatas,  with  and  without  violin,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  chamber  music,  and  some  program 
pieces. 

Vihuela,  a  primitive  form  of  the  Spanish  guitar, 
similar  to  the  lute.  One  type  was  played  with  a  plec- 
tuml  like  the  mandolin;  another  was  played  with  a 
bow,  while  a  third  kind  was  played  with  the  hand. 

Vihuelista  (  Sp. ) ,  lutenist. 

Vila,  Luis  Ferran,  late  i6th  century  Spanish  organ- 
ist ;  nephew  of  Pedro  Alberto  Vila.  He  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  organist  at  Barcelona  Cathedral. 

Vila,  Pedro  Alberto,  Spanish  composer,  canon  and 
organist,  born  at  Barcelona  (?)  in  1517;  died  there, 
Nov.  1 6,  1582.  Organist  at  Barcelona  Cathedral,  he 
published  in  1561  a  collection  of  madrigals. 

Vilain,  Leandre,  Belgian  organ  virtuoso  and  teacher, 
born  at  Trazegnies  in  1866;  pupil  of  Lemmens  in 
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Malines  and  of  Mailly  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 
In  1902  he  became  organ  teacher  at  the  Ghent  Con- 
servatory. 

Vilanova,  Ramon,  Spanish  composer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Barcelona,  Jan.  21,  1801;  died  there 
in  May,  1870.  Choirmaster  at  Barcelona  Cathedral, 
he  wrote  sacred  music  and  was,  besides,  a  famous 
teacher. 

Vilar,  Joseph  Teodor,  -Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Barcelona,  Aug.  10,  1836;  died  there,  Oct. 
21,  1905;  pupil  of  Vilanova,  Henri  Herz,  Bazin  and 
Halevy.  He  achieved  fame  as  a  composer  of  a  host 
of  zarzuelas. 

Vilbac,  Alphonse  Charles  Renaud  de,  French  or- 
ganist, pianist  and  composer,  born  Montpellier,  June  3, 
1829;  died  Paris,  Mar.  19,  1884;  pupil  of  Lemoine, 
Halevy  and  Benoist,  and  winner  of  a  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome.  He  became  organist  at  St.  Eugene's  Church, 
where  he  rivaled  Lefebure-Wely  as  an  improviser. 
Later  he  was  employed  as  a  professional  writer  for  a 
music  publisher,  wherefore  amateur  pianists  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  vast  number  of  operatic  transcriptions. 
He  wrote  two  operettas,  a  cantata,  piano  music  and 
some  orchestral  works. 

Vilhar,  Franz  S.,  Croatian  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Sehoschetsche,  Jan.  5, 
1852;  died  Zagreb,  Mar.  4,  1928;  pupil  of  Theodor 
Else,  and,  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  of  Blazek  and 
Skuhersky.  He  wrote  a  Croatian  opera,  masses,  or- 
chestral music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Vilim,  Joseph  Alois,  American  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Chicago,  Jan.  18,  1861.  He  studied  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory,  taught  violin  at  the  Chicago  College 
of  Music  from  1884-87,  thereafter  teaching  for  a  time 
at  the  American  Conservatory.  In  1894-96  he  was 
first  violin  in  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  and  from  1899- 
1918  directed  his  own  school  at  Chicago.  He  organized 
several  chamber  music  societies,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
violin  technic.  In  1918  he  moved  to  California. 

Villa,  Luis,  Spanish  violoncellist,  born  at  Madrid  in 
1874.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Madrid,  under  Don  Jesus  de  Monasterio,  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Societa  de  Conciertos  de  Madrid,  the 
Cuarteto  Frances  and  Quinteto  de  Madrid. 

Villa,  Ricardo,  Spanish  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Madrid,  Oct.  23,  1873 ;  died  Apr.  10,  1935.  After 
studying  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Madrid, 
he  became  a  conductor  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  there, 
and  organized  and  conducted  the  Madrid  Municipal 
Band.  His  compositions  include  a  Missa  Solemne  and 
a  symphonic  poem. 

Villafiorita,  Giuseppe  Burgio  di,  Italian  composer 
and  critic,  born  Palermo,  May  22,  1845;  died  Milan, 
Feb.  8,  1902.  He  wrote  four  operas,  of  which  his 
last,  //  Paria,  became  popular  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 


VILLALBA-MUNOZ— VILLERMIN 


Villalba-Munoz,  Alberto,  Spanish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Nov.  10,  1879;  his  works  include  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Villalba-Munoz,  Enrique,  Spanish  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Feb.  10,  1878;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  orchestral  selections  and  piano  pieces. 

Villalba-Munoz,  Luis,  Spanish  composer  and  mu- 
sicologist, born  at  Valladolid  in  1873;  died  Madrid, 
Jan.  9,  1921.  He  entered  the  Augustinian  Order  at 
fourteen,  later  becoming  professor  of  history  at  the 
Colegio  de  Alfonso  XII,  Escorial.  His  historical  writ- 
ings were  published  mainly  in  "The  City  of  God,"  a 
review  issued  at  the  Escurial  and  notable  for  its  studies 
of  Spanish  musical  history.  These  writings  include  a 
course  of  lectures  on  chamber  music  in  Spain  and  a 
study  of  Spanish  organ  composition  of  the  isth  and 
i6th  centuries.  He  edited  an  anthology  of  Spanish 
classic  organ  music  and  other  collections.  His  com- 
positions cover  the  entire  range  from  sacred  music  to 
popular  dances. 

Villa-Lobos,  Heitbr,  Brazilian  violoncellist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mar.  5, 
1886;  studied  with  his  father,  an  amateur  violoncellist. 
After  touring  Brazil,  he  settled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a 
conductor  and  composer.  In  1923  he  conducted  some 
of  his  own  works  successfully  in  Paris,  and  Leopold 
Stokowski  played  some  of  his  works  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  written  the  operas  Fernina,  Jesus  and 
Isaht;  the  orchestral  works  Legende  Indigene,  Suite 
Paulista,  Carneval  de  Brazil,  African  Dances  and  Le 
Centaur e  d'Or;  the  choral  works  Choruses  and  Alma 
de  Brazil,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
Noteworthy  is  his  exhaustive  study  of  Brazilian  folk 
songs  which  he  has  used  as  the  basis  of  his  book  Alma 
do  Brasil. 

Villancico  (Span.),  (i)  a  form  of  verse,  (2)  the 
music  to  which  such  a  verse  is  sung;  (3)  a  composi- 
tion resembling  an  oratorio,  with  solos,  chorus,  orches- 
tra (sometimes  strings  alone)  and  organ,  the  text  in 
Spanish. 

Villanella,  an  Italian  folk-song  that  has  been  popu- 
lar since  the  i6th  century;  it  is  seldom  accompanied 
by  instruments,  but  is  usually  sung  in  parts  and  danced. 
An  excellent  modern  example  is  the  Villanella  com- 
posed by  dell*  Acquar. 

Villani,  Gabriele,  late  i6th  century  Italian  com- 
poser of  Piacenza.  He  wrote  two  books  of  four-part 
songs,  published- at  Venice  in  1587  and  1591. 

Villani,  Gasparo,  Italian  composer  and  organist, 
born  Piacenza,  late  in  the  1 6th  century.  Organist  at 
Piacenza  Cathedral  in  1610,  he  wrote  numerous  motets, 
psalms,  litanies,  masses  and  other  sacred  music. 

Villani,  Luisa,  Italian-American  operatic  soprano, 
born  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  She  studied  under  her 
father,  who  was  a  teacher  at  Milan.  Her  debut  took 
place  at  the  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1907  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  and  the  conductorship  of 


Arturo  Toscanini.  Following  an  engagement  in  Rome, 
she  made  her  American  debut  at  the  Broadway  Theater, 
New  York,  with  an  Italian  company,  in  the  role  of 
Mimi.  She  sang  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  from 
1913-17  and  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
Madame  Butterfly  in  1915.  She  removed  to  Milan  in 
1918. 

Villanis,  Angelo,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Turin 
in  1821 ;  died  Asti,  Sept.  7,  1865;  PUP^  °*  Luigi  Rossi. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  well-known  operas. 

Villanis,  Luigi  Alberto,  Italian  writer  and  lecturer, 
born  San  Mauro,  near  Turin,  June  20,  1863;  died 
Pesaro,  Sept.  27,  1906;  pupil  of  Thermignon  and  Cra- 
vero.  Professor  of  musical  esthetics  and  history  at 
the  University  of  Turin,  he  wrote  many  valuable  books, 
articles  and  essays  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  in- 
cluding biographical  and  bibliographical  essays. 

Villar,  Rogelio,  Spanish  composer,  teacher,  writer 
and  critic,  born  Leon,  Nov.  13,  1873.  He  has  written 
books  on  Spanish  music  and  musicians  and  edited  the 
Spanish  music  periodical  "Revista  Musical  Hispano 
Americana."  His  compositions  include  orchestral  mu- 
sic, chamber  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Villar d, Nina  de,  igth century  French  (?)  composer ; 
she  wrote  for  the  piano. 

Villarosa,  Carlantonio  de  Rosa,  Marchese  di,  Ital- 
ian musicologist,  born  Naples,  Jan.  I,  1762;  died  there, 
Jan.  30,  1847.  He  compiled  a  dictionary  of  Neapoli- 
tan musicians  and  wrote  a  book  on  Pergolesi,  giving 
the  first  certain  knowledge  of  the  place  and  date  of 
birth  of  that  master. 

Villars,  Frangois  de,  French  critic  and  writer,  born 
He  Bourbon,  Jan.  26,  1825 ;  died  at  Paris  in  Apr.,  1879. 
Critic  for  Parisian  papers,  he  wrote  several  books  on 
musical  subjects. 

Villars,  Henri  Gauthiers,  see  Gauthiers-Villars, 
Henri. 

Villate,  Caspar,  contemporary  Cuban  composer. 
His  compositions  include  three  operas,  Lasarina,  Zilia 
and  Bdtasar,  and  piano  music. 

Villaume,  Gustave  Eugene,  French  violin  maker, 
born  at  Mirecourt  in  1899.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Mougenot,  then  worked  for  the  Mougenot 
firm  at  Mirecourt  and  Caressa  et  Frangais  at  Paris, 
before  setting  up  his  own  business  at  Nancy. 

Villebois,  Konstantin  Petrovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  May  29,  1817;  died  War- 
saw, July  12,  1882.  A  prolific  composer,  he  wrote  nu- 
merous songs,  some  of  which  became  very  popular, 
some  piano  pieces  and  three  operas ;  he  also  edited  two 
collections  of  Russian  folk  songs. 

Villermin,  Louis,  French  composer  and  theorist, 
born  Baccarat,  July  16,  1877;  studied  at  the  Paris 
Schola  Cantorum.  He  attempts  ultra-modern  harmonic 
coloration,  and  has  also  classified  the  modes,  neuter, 
unitonic  and  polytonic  and  their  relationships.  His 
compositions  include  La  Coupe  enchantee,  La  Dance 
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des  Sirenes  and  Premiere  Rliapsodie  Chinoise  for  or- 
chestra, and  works  for  military  band. 

Villi,  Le  (The  Witch  Dancers),  grand  opera  in 
two  acts,  libretto  by  Ferdinando  Fontana,  music  by 
Giacomo  Puccini,  first  produced  in  Milan  at  the  Teatro 
dal  Verme  on  May  31,  1884.  The  story  is:  a  young 
peasant,  Robert,  is  going  to  Vienna  to  collect  an  in- 
heritance ;  before  leaving,  he  and  Anna  announce  their 
engagement.  Robert  promises  to  be  true,  and  bids  Anna 
a  loving  farewell,  but  once  immersed  in  the  gay  life  of 
Vienna,  he  forgets  her  entirely ;  she  waits  for  him  in 
vain,  and  soon  dies  of  grief.  The  people  of  the  forest 
believe  an  old  legend  that  if  a  maiden  has  been  deserted 
by  her  fiance,  the  villi,  or  witch  dancers,  will  be  waiting 
to  carry  him  off  to  their  domain,  and  will  dance  with 
him  until  he  falls  dead  from  fatigue.  Robert  returns 
home,  broken  in  spirit  and  all  his  inheritance  dissipated ; 
he  goes  at  once  to  Anna's  door,  where  he  hears  a  funeral 
chant  and  curses  whatever  made  him  forget  his  love 
for  her.  Suddenly  Anna  appears  in  front  of  him ;  at 
first  he  believes  it  to  be  his  love  in  the  flesh,  but  is 
horrified  when  he  realizes  it  is  an  apparition.  He 
stands  spellbound  as  the  witches  dance  around  him; 
finally  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  dance.  With  a 
last  thought  for  Anna  he  falls  dead,  as  "Hosanna" 
sounds  from  the  -cottage. 

Villiers  (Vuilliers),  Pierre  de,  middle  i6th  century 
French  composer.  His  works  occur  sporadically  in 
various  collections  published  between  1539  and  1578. 

Villoing,  Alexander  Ivanovitch,  Russian  piano 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1808 ; 
died  there  in  Sept.,  1878 ;  teacher  of  Anton  and  Nich- 
olas Rubinstein.  His  system  of  instruction  is  embodied 
in  his  Practical  Piano  Method,  which  contains  extremely 
ingenious  and  useful  technical  exercises.  He  also  wrote 
a  concerto  for  piano  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces. 

Villoing,  Vassily  Julievitch,  Russian  composer  and 
theorist,  born  Moscow,  Oct.  28,  1850;  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Alexander  Ivanovitch  Villoing.  He  settled  in  Nizhny 
Novgorod,  where  he  established  a  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Music  Society.  His  works  include  an 
opera  for  young  people  and  chamber  music;  he  also 
published  a  textbook  on  theory. 

Villota,  a  Venetian  type  of  folk  song,  of  which  the 
melody  might  be  used  for  various  sets  of  words.  Two 
treatises  have  been  written  on  it,  one  by  Karl  Somborn, 
the  other  by  H.  Springer. 

Villoteau,  Guillaume  Andre,  French  tenor  and  mu- 
sical archaeologist,  born  Belleme,  Oine,  Sept.  6,  1759; 
died  Tours,  Apr.  23,  1839.  A  member  of  the  scien- 
tific commission  which  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt, 
he  wrote  four  invaluable  essays  on  Oriental  music, 
which  were  published  in  the  great  work  on  Egypt 
issued  by  the  French  government. 

Vilsmayr,  Johann  Joseph,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th 
century  Austrian  violinist  and  composer.  His  con- 


certed music  for  strings  was  published  at  Salzburg  and 
Augsburg  between  171 5~30- 

Vina,  an  ancient  Hindu  stringed  instrument,  the  body 
of  which  is  made  of  a  gourd,  bamboo  or  wood.  It 
has  four  strings  and  eighteen  movable  frets  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  coincide  with  any  one  of  the  Hindu 
scales.  It  is  usually  played  by  plucking,  but  a  bow 
is  sometimes  used. 

Vina  Manteola,  Fecundo  de  la,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Gijon,  Oviedo,  Feb.  22,  1876;  studied  at  the 
Madrid  Conservatory  and  at  Paris.  He  has  written 
orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Vinaccia,  i8th  century  Italian  family  of  mandolin 
makers,  active  at  Maples  from  1710  to  1800.  There 
were  twelve  members  of  the  family  engaged  in  this 
occupation,  one  of  whom,  Gennaro  Vinaccia,  also  made 
violins  on  the  Gagliano  model. 

Vinacesi,  Cavaliere  Benedetto,  Italian  composer, 
choirmaster,  organist  and  conductor,  born  at  Brescia 
about  1670;  died  at  Venice  in  1719.  He  wrote  much 
church  music  and  several  operas. 

Vinata  (It.),  a  drinking  (vintage)  song, 

Vincens,  Pierre  Joseph  Denis  Auguste,  French 
composer,  born  Marseilles,  Nov.  5,  1779;  died  there, 
Feb.  7,  1836.  One  of  the  most  active  musicians  in 
Marseilles  for  twenty-five  years,  he  was  musical  direc- 
tor at  the  cathedral  and  an  enthusiastic  organizer  of 
concerts.  He  wrote  church  music,  a  march  for  mili- 
tary band,  and  songs  with  piano  or  harp. 

Vincent,  Alexandre  Joseph  Hydulphe,  French  stu- 
dent of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  music,  born  Hesdin, 
Pas  de  Calais,  Nov.  20,  1797;  died  Paris,  Nov.  26, 
1868.  He  championed  the  idea  that  the  Greeks  used 
chords,  and  he  sought  to  promote  the  use  of  the  quar- 
ter tone.  His  theories  have  not  won  many  adherents 
among  musical  authorities. 

Vincent,  Charles  John,  English  composer,  chorister, 
organist  and  editor,  born  Houghton-le-Spring,  Dur- 
ham, Sept.  19,  1852;  died  Feb.  23,  1934.  He  was 
organist  at  various  places  and  joint  editor  of  a  journal 
for  church  musicians.  His  works  include  an  oratorio, 
cantatas,  chamber  and  organ  music,  orchestral  pieces 
and  more  than  a  hundred  songs. 

Vincent,  George  Frederick,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  conductor*  born  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  Mar.  27,  1855 ;  brother  of  Charles  John  Vin- 
cent. He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  be- 
came organist  at  several  places,  as  well  as  a  well-known 
concert  organist.  Among  his  works  are  operettas,  a 
cantata,  songs,  anthems,  organ  music  and  piano  pieces. 

Vincent  (rightly  Winzenhorlein),  Heinrich  Jo- 
seph, German  composer,  dramatic  tenor,  vocal  teacher, 
choral  conductor  and  theorist,  born  Teilheim,  near 
Wtirzburg,  Feb.  23,  1819;  died  Vienna,  May  19,  1901. 
He  has  written  operas,  operettas  and  popular  songs ; 
he  has  also  published  books  and  articles  on  theoretical 
and  technical  matters. 
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Vincent,  Henry  Bethuel,  American  organist,  choral 
conductor,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Denver,  Col., 
Dec.  28,  1872 ;  pupil  of  Sherwood  and  Pauer,  later  of 
Widor  at  Paris.  He  was  appointed  organist  and  head 
of  the  organ  department  of  the  Chautauqua  Institute. 
His  works  include  an  oratorio,  anthems,  organ  pieces, 
an  opera,  an  operetta,  and  songs. 

Vincent,  John,  Jr.,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  1902.  He  studied  in  the 
United  States  and  at  Paris,  and  became  head  of  the 
music  department  of  the  Western  Kentucky  Teachers' 
College,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  His  compositions  include 
the  choral  work  Three  Grecian  Songs. 

Vincent,  Marguerite,  contemporary  English  oper- 
atic soprano,  born  at  London.  A  pupil  of  Signora 
Gambogi  and  student  in  France,  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  in  1909  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  remained 
for  several  seasons,  later  touring  with  the  Denhof  Opera 
Company. 

Vincent,  Thomas,  English  oboist  and  composer, 
born  about  1720;  died  May  10,  1783.  A  pupil  of 
Sammartini,  he  was  a  hautboy  player  in  the  King's 
band  in  1735.  He  wrote  Six  Solos  for  a  Hautboy, 
German  Flute,  Violin,  or  Harpsichord  with  a  Thorough 
Bass,  a  Sett  of  Fawdliar  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord; 
also  a  violin  sonata  in  A  minor. 

Vincenti,  Giacomo,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century 
music  printer  and  publisher;  worked  at  Venice  from 
1583-1618.  He  published  a  number  of  collections  of 
sacred  and  secular  vocal  music,  most  of  which  he  com- 
piled and  edited  himself. 

Vincentius,  Caspar,  French  organist  and  music  ed- 
itor, born  at  St.  Omer,  Artois ;  died  at  Wurzburg  about 
1624.  Organist  at  Speyer,  Worms  and  Wurzburg,  he 
edited  Parts  III  and  IV  of  Abraham  Schadaeus's 
Promptuarium  (1613  and  1617). 

Vincenzi,  Luigi,  late  i8th  century  Italian  violon- 
cello maker,  who  worked  at  Carpi  from  about  1775  to 
1820.  His  instruments  possessed  considerable  merit. 

Vinci,  Leonardo,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  at  Strongoli,  Calabria,  in  1690;  died  Naples,  May 
28,  1730;  pupil  of  Greco  at  Naples.  He  wrote  more 
than  twenty-five  operas,  of  which  his  Ifigenia  in  Tauride 
was  especially  successful,  and  two  oratorios,  cantatas, 
motets,  masses  and  songs. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  Italian  painter  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Vinci,  near  Empoli,  in  1452;  died  at  Clos-Luce 
castle,  near  Amboise,  France,  May  2,  1519.  He  was 
an  excellent  singer,  lutenist  and  viola  da  gamba  player, 
and  he  constructed  a  new  species  of  lute  and  improved 
the  viols. 

Vinci,  Pietro,,  Italian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Nicosia  about  1540;  died  there  about 
1584.  .  He  wrot$  large  quantities  of  church  music. 

Vinee,  Anselme,  French  composer  and  writer,  born 
at  London  about  1865.  He  studied  at  Paris  under 
Guiraud,  and  composed  the  orchestral  suites  Paysage 


and  Bretagne,  various  chamber  compositions,  violin 
music  and  songs.  He  has  also  published  two  works 
on  harmony. 

Viner,  William,  English  composer  and  violinist,  died 
in  Nov.,  1716.  Master  of  the  State  music  in  Ireland, 
he  was  a  popular  player  and  composer  for  his  instru- 
ments there  from  about  1703-16.  His  works  include  a 
set  of  solos  for  violin  and  bass. 

Viner,  William  Letton,  English  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  Bath,  May  14,  1790;  died  Westfield,  Mass., 
July  24,  1867;  pupil  of  Charles  Wesley.  He  wrote 
chiefly  sacred  music  and  hymn  tunes. 

Vines,  Ricardo,  Spanish  pianist,  born  Lerida,  Feb. 
5,  1875 ;  studied  at  Paris.  Apparently  he  was  one  of 
the  first  pianists  to  understand  the  music  of  Debussy 
and  Ravel,  and  to  make  it  convincing  by  means  of  com- 
petent technic  and  interpretation. 

Vingt-quatre  Violons  (Eng.  "Twenty-four  Vio- 
lins"), an  orchestra  organized  and  maintained  by  Louis 
XIII  of  France.  Its  function  was  to  play  for  all 
court  functions,  as  well  as  to  perform  airs  and  dances 
in  the  King's  antechamber.  A  complete  list  of  the 
original  twenty-four  violins  (a  misnomer,  for  they  con- 
stituted a  full  string  orchestra)  is  not  available,  but 
among  them  are  known  to  have  been  Henri,  Constantin, 
Mazud,  Verpre,  de  la  Vallez  and  Lazarin.  On  occa- 
sion the  musicians  were  required  to  act  in  the  ballets, 
as  in  the  Ballet  des  doubles  femmes,  when  they  walked 
in  backwards,  with  masks  on  the  back  of  their  heads. 
so  as  to  look  as  if  they  were  playing  reversed.  Louis 
XIV's  orchestra  of  twenty-four  string  players  was 
called  the  grande  bande.  In  1761,  Louis  XV  disbanded 
the  organization. 

Vining,  Helen  S.,  American  writer,  born  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  1885.  She  has  written  a  piano  primer 
and  other  textbooks. 

Vink,  Franz,  contemporary  Belgian  composer  who 
has  published  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin. 

Vink,  Heinrich,  contemporary  Belgian  composer 
who  has  published  a  trio  and  a  piano  quintet. 

Vinning,  Louisa,  English  harpist  and  soprano,  born 
Kingsbridge,  Nov.  10,  1836;  died  at  London  in  1904. 
She  sang  in  concerts,  music  festivals  and  oratorios. 

Vinogradsky,  Alexander  Nikolaievitch,  Russian 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Kieff,  Aug.  3,  1854;  died 
there  in  1912 ;  pupil  of  Solovieff  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory;  director  of  the  school  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Music  Society  at  Saratov.  He  conducted  in  the 
leading  musical  centers  of  Russia  and  presented  Rus- 
sian programs  in  the  Concerts  d'Harcourt  at  Paris. 
Among  his  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  orchestral 
variations,  a  Finnish  Air  for  violin  and  orchestra  and 
chamber  music. 

Viol  (Fr.  and  Ger.  Viole;  It.  viola),  a  bowed 
stringed  instrument  popular  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  origin  of  this  instrument  may  be  traced  to 
the  ravanstron  and  rebab ;  its  flat  belly  and  back  were 
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connected  by  high  ribs.  The  popularity  of  the  viols 
were  increased  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  when 
Duiffoprugcar  (q.v.)  and  others  brought  into  being 
such  perfect  examples  as  the  viola  d'amore  (q.v.),  viola 
bast ar 'da  (q.v.),  viola  da  braccia  (q.v.)  and  the  viola 
da  gamba  (q.v.).  A  complete  set  of  viols  kept  in  a 
large  case  became  known  as  a  Chest  of  Viols;  these 
were  used  until  the  eighteenth  century.  All  viols  had 
fretted  fingerboards  and  ordinarily  six  strings. 

Viol.,  abbreviation  for  violino. 

Viol,  Willy,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Breslau,  Jan.  23,  1848.  He  composed  piano  works 
and  songs. 

Viola  (Fr.  alto;  Ger.  Bratsche),  the  alto  member  of 
the  violin  family ;  it  is  slightly  larger  than  the  violin  in 
size;  tuned  a  perfect  fifth  lower  than  the  violin,  and 
played  in  the  same  manner.  The  tone  quality  is  veiled 
and  sombre.  The  alto  clef  is  customarily  employed  in 
writing  music  for  the  viola.  Mozart  was  one  of  the 
first  composers  to  give  the  viola  independent  treatment 
in  the  orchestra;  also  in  the  string  quartet. 

Viola,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  organ-stop  of  string  tone, 
not  related  to  the  orchestral  instrument  except  when 
played  within  its  range  and  in  passages  suited  to  it. 

Viola  alta,  a  large  viola  having  a  broader  tone  than 
the  usual  viola;  it  was  invented  by  Hermann  Ritter  of 
Wismar,  Germany. 

Viola  bastarda,  see  Viola  di  bordone. 

Viola  da  braccia  (Viola  da  spalla),  a  six-stringed 
tenor  viol,  played  in  the  same  manner  as  the  viola 
which  superseded  it. 

Viola  da  gamba,  the  bass  member  of  the  old  viol 
family,  its  size  and  shape  being  almost  identical  with 
the  violoncello  which  superseded  it. 

Viola  da  gamba,  an  8  ft.  open  labial  organ-stop  du- 
plicating the  tone  of  the  ancient  instrument  of  the 
same  name. 

Viola  d'amore,  a  tenor  viol  with  sympathetic  strings. 

Viola  d'amore,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  open  labial  organ- 
stop  duplicating  the  tone  of  the  ancient  precursor  of  the 
modern  viola. 

Viola  da  spalla,  see  Viola  da  braccia. 

Viola  di  bordone  (Viola  bastarda,  barytone), 
a  bass  viol  with  sympathetic  strings. 

Viola  di  fagotto,  another  name  for  the  viola  da 
braccia  (q.v.) 

Viola  pomposa  (Violoncello  piccolo),  a  variety  of 
violoncello  with  five  strings ;  it  was  invented  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  about  1720  but  never  in*  general  use. 

Viola  sourdine  or  Viola  sorda,  an  8  ft.  open  labial 
organ-stop,  duplicating  the  tone  of  the  orchestral  violin 
played  with  a  mute. 

Viola-zither,  a  European  bowed  instrument  similar 
to  the  philomele  (q.v.) ;  it  sounds  and  looks  like  a 
violin. 

Viola,  Alessandro  della,  see  Merle,  Alessandro. 


Viola,  Alfonso  della,  see  Alfonso  della  Viola, 

Viola,  Francesco  della,  early  i6th  century  Italian 
composer,  conductor  and  editor,  born  Ferrara. 

Violanta,  Moravian  opera  in  one  act,  composed  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  by  Erich  Korngold,  produced  at 
Vienna  in  1916  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  on  Nov.  5,  1927,  with  Jeritza  in  the  role 
of  Violanta. 

Viole  (Fr.  and  Ger.),  a  viol. 

Viole  celeste,  a  single  or  dual  organ-stop.  The 
single  is  turned  slightly  sharp  to  produce  an  acoustical 
tremolo;  the  dual  has  one  set  of  pipes  tuned  in  the 
same  manner. 

Viole  d'orchestre,  the  full  name  of  the  organ-stop 
called  Violin. 

Viole,  Rudolf,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Schochwitz,  May  10,  1825;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  7,  1867; 
pupil  of  Liszt,  who  commended  his  compositions.  Liszt 
edited  his  Die  musikalische  Gartetilaubej  Op.  50,  which 
comprised  one  hundred  studies  for  piano. 

Violentamente  (It.),  violently;  impetuously. 

Violes  et  clavecins,  a  Franch  society  for  the  per- 
formance of  ancient  music  on  the  obsolete  instruments 
for  which  it  was  composed. 

Violet,  a  name  rarely  given  to  the  viola  d'amore ;  it 
also  refers  to  a  treble  viol  or  the  violin. 

Violetta,  the  French  title  of  Verdi's  opera,  La  Tra- 
viata  (q.v.). 

Violetta  (It),  (i)  a  treble  viol;  (2)  the  4  ft.  va- 
riety of  the  organ-stop  called  Viola. 

Violetta  marina,  a  viola  having  sympathetic  strings 
invented  by  Pietro  Castrucci  (q.v.)  ;  Handel  wrote  solos 
for  it  in  his  operas,  Sosarme  and  Orlando. 

Violetta  piccolo,  a  viol  having  from  three  to  six 
strings,  and  in  tone  quality  a  combination  of  the  tenor 
and  the  treble. 

Violette,  Wesley  la,  see  la  Violette,  Wesley. 

Violin  (Fr.  violon,  Ger.  Violine,  It.  violino),  a 
bowed  instrument  capable  of  every  variety  of  musical 
expression,  and  therefore  unsurpassed  for  solo  per- 
formance in  addition  to  being  the  most  important  in- 
strument in  the  orchestra.  It  has  undergone  many 
physical  and  tonal  changes  since  its  first  appearance 
in  the  8th  century,  both  as  regards  the  violin  and  the 
bow.  Gasparo  da  Salo  (1540-1609)  is  credited  with 
having  evolved  the  violin  into  the  form  recognized 
today;  as  the  years  passed,  the  Amatis,  the  Guarnerii 
and  Antonius  Stradivarius,  all  Italians,  perfected  its 
tone  quality  and  improved  its  appearance,  both  in  sym- 
metry and  varnish.  The  bow,  originally  an  awkward 
device  greatly  resembling  its  namesake  in  the  domain 
of  archery,  became  straight  in  design  and  a  thing  of 
beauty  through  Tartini  and  Tourte.  Those  interested 
in  details  regarding  the  famous  violin  makers  of  Eu- 
rope, Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  find 
them  all  listed  and  described  under  their  individual 
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names.  The  technical  resources  and  tonal  possibilities 
have  intrigued  the  imagination  of  almost  all  great  com- 
posers from  Bach  to  Brahms;  concertos,  sonatas  and 
solo  pieces  have  been  written  in  almost  boundless  pro- 
fusion and  limitless  variety.  It  has  also  attracted  hun- 
dreds of  fine  musicians  as  a  solo  instrument,  among 
them  Corelli,  Tartini,  Socatelli,  Viotti,  Paganini,  Spohr, 
de  Beriot,  David,  Vieuxtemps,  Joachim,  Wieniawski 
Sarasate,  Ysaye,  Kreisler,  Heifetz  and  many  others; 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  above  have  con- 
tributed in  a  significant  way  to  the  musical  literature  of 
the  violin. 

Violin,  an  8  ft.  open  metal  labial  organ-stop  approxi- 
mating the  tone  of  the  violin. 

Violin,  The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of  the,  a  vol- 
ume designed  to  cover  adequately  all  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  violin  that  are  of  interest  to  players, 
teachers  and  lovers  of  the  instrument.  The  seven 
main  divisions  of  the  work,  which  is  edited  by  Albert 
E.  Wier,  comprise:  I,  History  of  the  Violin,  Its  Con- 
struction and  Makers;  II,  The  Composers  of  Violin 
Music;  III,  Great  Violinists;  IV,  Violin  Technique, 
Teaching  and  Playing;  V,  The  Violin  in  Chamber 
Music;  VI,  The  Violin  in  Recorded  Music;  VII,  Violin 
Music  and  Literature. 

Violin  Clef,  the  G  clef. 

Violin  Diapason,  an  8  ft.  metal  labial  organ-stop 
whose  tone  is  the  combination  implied  in  its  name. 

Violin  Horn,  a  igth  century  European  novelty,  a 
combination  of  violin  and  horn  to  be  blown  and  bowed 
at  the  same  time.  A  horn  was  coiled  inside  of  an 
ordinary  violin,  the  tube  issuing  from  the  neck  at  the 
back  of  the  scroll.  The  contrivance  was  held  on  the 
knees  and  bowed  like  a  'cello,  while  the  horn  was 
simultaneously  sounded,  the  latter  being  either  a  natural 
horn  or  a  natural  trumpet. 

Violinmaker  of  Cremona,  The  (Ger.  Der  Geigen- 
inacher  von  Cremona),  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Max  Kalbeck,  music  by  Jeno  Hubay,  first  produced 
at  Budapest  on  Nov.  10,  1894.  The  story  is:  the  city 
council  of  Cremona  has  offered  a  prize  to  the  maker  of 
the  finest  violin,  and  Taddeo  Ferrari,  a  violin  maker, 
has  offered  his  daughter's  hand  and  his  house  as  dowry, 
to  the  winner.  Giannina,  in  love  with  Sandro,  her 
father's  apprentice,  and  afraid  that  he  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  contest,  endeavors  to  alter  Ferrari's  plan. 
Filippo,  a  cripple  and  also  Ferrari's  apprentice,  is  also 
in  love  with  Giannina.  Anxious  to  be  the  winner  of 
the  prize,  Filippo  exchanges  violins  with  Sandro ;  later 
Sandro,  hoping  to  cheat  Filippo,  once  more  secretly 
changes  violins,  really  regaining  possession  of  his  own 
instrument,  which  is  the  best.  Becoming  unnecessarily 
conscience-stricken,  Sandro  informs  Filippo  of  what  he 
did  and  begs  his  pardon.  The  latter  is  awarded  the 
prize,  which  he  bestows  upon  Giannina  as  a  wedding 
present,  and  yields  her  to  Sandro. 

Violin  schlussel  (Ger.),  the  G  clef. 


Violina,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop  called  Vi o- 
letta. 

Violinette,  the  pochette  (q.v.). 

Violinist's  Music  Shelf,  The,  an  anthology  of  origi- 
nal compositions  and  arrangements  for  the  violin,  dat- 
ing from  the  earliest  period,  and  designed  to  cover  all 
periods  up  to  ultramodern.  At  the  present  time  (1938) 
eight  volumes  have  been  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  Xew  York;  they  include  The  Days  of 
Corelli  and  Bach  (1620-1735) ;  The  Days  of  Viotti 
and  Spohr  (1736-1782);  The  Days  of  Debcriot  and 
David  (1783-1809);  The  Days  of  Alardf  Dancla  and 
Vieuxtemps  (18101820);  The  Days  of  Joachim 
and  Hellmesberger  (1821-1834);  The  Days  of  Wien- 
iawski and  Monasterio  (1835-1839)  ;  The  Days  of 
Sarasate  and  Wilhehnji  (1840-1845)  ;  The  Days  of 
Marsick  and  Sitt  (1846-1850).  The  volumes  are  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  average  student  or  amateur 
pianist;  each  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  con- 
taining information  of  critical  or  historical  nature.  The 
completed  work  will  comprise  about  sixteen  volumes, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier. 

Violino  (It.),  violin. 

Violino  piccolo,  a  very  small  fiddle;  the  pochette 
(q.v.) 

Violino  principale  (It.),  solo  violin;  leader  o£  the 
violins. 

Violino  ripieno  (It.),  a  violin  part  only  used  to  fill 
up  the  tutti. 

Violinzoli,  Italian  name  for  an  8  ft.  pitch  swell- 
organ  stop. 

Violista  (It.),  viola  player. 

Violiste  (Fr.),  viola  player. 

Violon  (Fr.),  violin. 

Violonar  (Fr.),  double  bass. 

Violoncellista  (It.),  'cellist. 

Violoncello  (Fr.  violoncelle;  Ger.  Violoncello  It. 
violoncello} ,  a  bowed  instrument  which  received  its 
name  after  the  double  bass  was  called  viol  one;  the 
violoncello,  now  popularly  known  as  the  'cello,  being 
a  smaller  size  of  the  violone  (double  bass),  was  given 
the  name  violoncello  or  "little  violone."  With  the  two 
violins,  and  the  viola  it  constitues  the  finest  of  all  cham- 
ber music  ensembles,  the  string  guartet ;  with  the  double 
bass  added,  it  makes  up  the  string  section  of  the  classic 
and  modern  orchestra.  All  the  great  violin  makers,  such 
as  the  Amatis,  Guarnerii  and  Antonius  Stradivarius, 
also  made  fine  violoncellos ;  its  bow  was  also  improved 
by  Tourte  and  other  famous  bow  makers.  As  a  solo  in- 
strument in  the  string  group,  it  is  second  only  to  the 
violin,  a  fact  recognized  by  the  great  composers  from 
Bach  to  Brahms,  all  of  whom  created  concertos,  sonatas 
and  solo  pieces  for  it.  The  first  great  'cello  virtuoso 
was  Franciscello ;  he  was  followed  by  Vandini,  Berteau, 
the  Duports,  Boccherini,  Romberg,  Goltermann,  Servais, 
Piatti,  Grutzmacher  and  Popper;  contemporary  virtu- 
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osos  include  Casals,  Salmond,  Piatogorsky,  Sala,  Cas- 
sado  and  Feuermann. 

Violoncello,  an  8  ft.  pedal  organ-stop  approximat- 
ing the  tone  of  the  violoncello. 

Violoncello  piccolo,  see  Viola  pomposa. 

Violone  (It.),  (i)  double  bass;  (2)  a  16  ft.  open 
labial  organ-stop,  duplicating  the  tone  of  the  orchestral 
double  bass. 

Violoniste  (Fr.),  violinist. 

Violono,  Orazio  del,  see  Orasio  del  Violono. 

Violotta,  an  instrument  similar  to  the  viola,  al- 
though somewhat  larger;  first  constructed  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Stelzner  at  Dresden  in  1891 ;  the  scores  of  Draeseke, 
Krug,  Schillings,  and  Behm  employ  the  instrument. 

Viotta,  Henri,  Dutch  conductor,  composer,  editor, 
and  lexicographer,  born  Amsterdam,  July  16,  1848; 
died  Montreux,  Feb.  18,  1933;  pupil  of  his  father, 
Johannes  Josephus  Viotta,  of  W.  A.  Smit  and  R.  Hoi 
and  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory;  conductor  of  the 
Amsterdam  Wagner  Society  and  of  the  Excelsior  and 
the  Cecilia  Clubs  and  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
The  Hague;  editor  of  the  "Maandblad  voor  Muziek." 
He  composed  choral  and  orchestral  works  and  published 
a  three-volume  music  lexicon  and  other  handbooks  of 
music. 

Viotti,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Fontanetto,  near  Crescentino,  Canton 
of  Piedmont,  May  23,  1753;  died  London,  Mar.  3, 
1824.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  music  from  his 
father;  finally,  through  powerful  patronage  he  was 
enabled  to  study  with  Gaetano  Pugnani,  who,  in  due 
time,  took  his  talented  pupil  on  tour.  After  extensive 
travels  he  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  had  intended  to 
remain  a  few  months,  but  he  kept  postponing  his  de- 
parture, stayed  ten  years  and  was  acclaimed  the  great- 
est violonist  of  his  day.  He  became  a  great  friend  of 
Cherubini,  living  in  the  great  master's  home,  around 
which  centered  the  musical  life  of  Paris.  In  1788  he 
undertook  the  revival  of  Italian  opera,  which  had  not 
been  heard  at  Paris  in  ten  years.  He  organized  a 
splendid  company,  and  the  venture  might  have  proved 
successful  had  not  the  Revolution  intervened.  He  re- 
fused to  leave  the  city,  as  others  were  doing,  but  was 
finally  compelled  to  flee,  going  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  in  1792.  In  July,  1793,  k€  revisited  his  native 
country  to  adjust  family  affairs  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother;  then  travelled  through  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  Flanders  on  the  way  to  London.  He  had  for  some- 
time adhered  to  a  resolution  not  to  play  in  public,  but 
he  made  an  exception  during  1794  and  1795,  being 
heard  at  all  Salomon's  concerts,  and  taking  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  King's  Theatre,  where  Italian 
opera  was  being  played.  Life  flowed  smoothly  for  the 
great  artist  for  a  few  years  until  he  was  informed  by 
the  King's  officers  that  he  must  leave  England  at  once, 
suspicion  being  directed  against  him  for  having  connec- 
tions with  French  revolutionary  leaders.  In  spite  of 
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the  fact  that  the  accusations  were  most  unjust,  he  was 
forced  to  live  in  obscurity  for  three  years  at  a  small 
town  near  Hamburg,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  com- 
position. In  i  So  i  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  London, 
where  he  again  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Shortly  afterward  he  engaged  in  a  commercial  venture 
which  caused  him  much  financial  embarrassment.  He 
made  frequent  journeys  to  Paris;  on  all  these  visits 
he  was  the  recipient  of  many  kindnesses  from  his  great 
admirer,  Pierre  Baillot.  In  1814  his  financial  reverses 
in  England  drove  him  to  seek  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
fortunes  in  Paris.  His  old  patron,  who  was  now  Louis 
XYIII  of  France,  appointed  him  director  of  Italian 
opera,  but  many  misfortunes  befell,  and  in  1822,  worn 
out  with  the  failure  of  his  operatic  enterprises,  Viotti 
returned  to  London,  where  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
where  he  died  two  years  later.  Viotti's  contribution  to 
the  art  of  violin  playing,  not  only  as  a  virtuoso  but  as  a 
composer  for  the  instrument,  has  earned  him  the  title  of 
"the  father  of  modern  violin  playing."  His  works  in- 
clude 29  concertos,  21  string  quartets,  2  concert  duos, 
18  sonatas  with  bass  and  21  trios  for  two  violins  and 
viola. 

Virchi,  Paolo,  Italian  organist,  chitarrone  player 
and  composer,  born  at  Brescia;  died  about  1610;  or- 
ganist at  Brescia,  Modena,  Ferrara  and  Mantua.  He 
composed  a  book  of  music  of  pieces  for  the  chitarrone. 

Virdung,  Sebastian,  late  iSth  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury theorist,  priest,  writer  on  music  and  composer.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  oldest  book  on  musical  instruments, 
describing  and  illustrating  the  various  instruments  which 
were  played  during  that  period.  The  work  was  first 
printed  at  Basel  in  1511;  he  also  wrote  a  number  of 
songs. 

Virella  Cassanes,  Francisco,  Spanish  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  at  Sitges  in  1856 ;  died  May  27, 
1893.  He  wrote  a  study  of  the  opera  in  Barcelona. 

Virgil,  Almon  Kincaid,  American  instrument  in- 
ventor; died  Florida,  Oct.  15,  1921.  He  invented  a 
piano  muted  so  as  to  permit  precise  mechanical  regula- 
tion of  legato  playing. 

Virgil,  Mrs,  Antha  Minerva,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can piano  teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
She  originated  the  Virgil  piano  method.  Her  works 
include  over  two  hundred  piano  compositions. 

Virgil  Practice  Clavier,  a  toneless  keyboard  in- 
strument, shaped  like  a  piano,  used  for  mechanical  or- 
gan and  piano  practice,  invented  by  Almon  Kincaid 
Virgil  (q.v.)  in  1883.  The  keys,  though  toneless,  pro- 
duce faint  clicks,  and  are  used  in  acquiring  legato  and 
staccato  touches.  There  are  six  gradations  in  the  weight 
of  the  touch,  which  is  adjustable. 

Virginal  (Fr.  clavecin  rectangulaire} ,  a  small  form 
of  spinet  or  harpsichord  without  legs,  rectangular  in 
shape  and  usually  placed  on  a  table  or  stand.  The 
strings  were  of  metal,  one  for  each  note.  The  sdund 
was  produced  by  jacks,  made  of  quill,  whalebone  or 
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leather,  provided  with  spiral  springs.  It  was  played  by 
means  of  a  keyboard,  and  the  compass  was  about  three 
octaves.  The  instrument  dates  from  about  the  early  part 
of  the  1 6th  century. 

Virginal  Music.  The  virginals  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  I7th  century  music  before  the  advent  and 
general  use  of  the  harpsichord.  Even  on  the  Continent 
the  oldest  known  instrumental  music  was  contained  in 
four  hand-written  collections  in  Hungary,  but  the  most 
important  original  music  editions  are  to  be  found  in 
England.  Those  mentioned  here  are  described  at  much 
greater  length  in  Grove's  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and 
Musicians.  The  Fit&william  Virginal  Book  is  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  English  I7th  century  instru- 
mental music.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum at  Cambridge;  the  history  of  the  volume  is  not 
known  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, 
when  it  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Pepusch.  The  whole  of  the  manuscript  is  in  one  hand- 
writing, and  the  compositions  are  frequently  dated,  in- 
cluding one  by  Jehan  Peterson  Sweelinck,  famous  Dutch 
organist,  and  another  by  John  Bull  called  Dr.  Bull's 
Jewel.  In  1762  it  was  bought  by  Bremner  at  the  sale  of 
Pepusch's  collection,  after  which  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Fitzwilliam,  For  a  long  time  it  was  erro- 
neously thought  to  have  been  the  property  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  but  this  has  been  disproved.  The 
compositions  are  mostly  airs  and  variations ;  the  follow- 
ing .composers  are  represented :  Bull,  Richardson,  Byrd, 
Morley,  Swellinck,  Tallis,  Dowland,  and  Farnaby.  Be- 
tween 1894  and  1899  the  complete  contents  of  the  book 
were  published  in  monthly  instalments  by  Breitkopf ,  and 
Hartel;  the  editing  was  done  by  J.  Fuller  Maitland  and 
William  Barclay  Squire,  and  a  description  of  the  manu- 
script was  published  by  Edward  Woodall  Naylor.  An- 
other interesting  volume  is  My  Ladye-Nevells  Booke,  a 
valuable  collection  of  Byrd's  virginal  music,  belonging  to 
the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny.  Like  the  Fitzwilliam 
book,  the  staves  are  six-lined,  and  the  square-headed 
notes  were  hand  written  by  John  Baldwin  of  Windsor. 
An  excellent  example  of  this  copyist's  work  is  also  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
it  are  to  be  found  works  by  Byrd  (spelled  JBirde)^  in 
various  forms  and  styles.  Among  the  more  interesting 
numbers  (the  original  spelling  preserved)  are:  My 
Ladye  Nevel's  grownde,  The  Flute  and  the  Droome, 
The  Huntes  Upp,  a  Voluntarie  for  my  Ladye  Nevell 
and  The  Carman's  Whistle.  The  entire  contents  was 
published  by  Curwen  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  in  1926,  the  edit- 
ing done  by  Hilda  Andrews.  Still  another  collection  is 
Will.  ForsteSs  Virginal  Book  which  belongs,  to  George 
VI,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  original  binding,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  preserved;  at  the  front  of  the  book  there  is  an 
index,  signed  by  Will.  Forster  and  dated  Jan.  31,  1624. 
The  majority  of  the  pieces  are  by  Byrd,  but  Morley, 
Ward,  Englitt  and  Bull  are  also  represented.  Among 
the  titles  of  Byrd's  pieces  are  Ground,  Courante,  Felix 


Mumquam,  Hornpipe,  Galliard,  Psalm  Clll,  The  Days 
of  Man,  The  Merchant's  Dream,  Go  from  My  Window, 
Robin  Hood,  etc.  The  fourth  collection  is  Benjamin 
Cosyn's  Virginal  Book,  also  the  property  of  George  VI, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  front  part 
of  the  book  contains  several  indices  listing  the  various 
compositions  of  those  whose  works  are  found  within, 
namely  Cosyn,  Bull,  Gibbons,  Tallis  and  Byrd.  Six 
services  follow,  described  as  having  been  written  for  the 
Royal  Chapel ;  the  same  page  also  contains  the  interest- 
ing catch  of  nine  parts  in  one,  and  Let  us  go  pray  for 
John  Cook's  soul.  Benjamin  Cosyn  is  reputed  to  have 
been  an  excellent  composer  for  the  harpsichord,  who 
was  active  about  the  beginning  of  the  I7th  century; 
Hawkins  was  of  the  opinion  that  his  works  were  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  John  Bull. 

Virneisel,  Wilhelm,  German  musicologist,  born 
Coblenz,  May  12,  1902.  Head  of  the  music  department 
of  the  Dresden  Library. 

Virovai,  Robert,  Hungarian  violinist,  born  in  1920; 
pupil  of  Hubay  at  Budapest.  He  played  Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  D  Major  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  un- 
der Eugen  Szenkar,  has  toured  successfully  in  Europe 
as  a  recitalist  and  soloist  with  symphony  orchestras  and 
made  his  New  York  debut  in  1938  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Virtues  (Ger.),  virtuoso;  finished  artist. 

Virtuose  (Fr.),  virtuoso. 

Virtuoso,  an  instrumental  player  who  has  achieved 
technical  mastery  of  his  chosen  instrument,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  displayed  unusual  interpretative  abilities. 

Virues  y  Spinola,  Jose  Joaquin  de,  Spanish  theo- 
rist, born  at  Cadiz,  about  1770;  died  at  Madrid,  about 
1840.  He  wrote  two  books  on  the  theory  of  harmony. 

Vis-a-vis  (Fr.),  a  piano  having  two  keyboards 
placed  on  opposite  sides  so  that  two  performers  can 
play  it. 

Visconti,  Abbate  Giulio,  i8th  century  Italian  vio- 
linist and  composer.  His  compositions  include  a  con- 
certo for  violin  with  oboe,  cornet  and  lute  accompani- 
ment, a  viola  concerto  with  orchestra,  nine  violin  etudes 
and  vocal  works. 

Visconti,  Gasparo,  i/th  to  i8th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Cremona.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
London,  was  esteemed  by  Tartini  and  composed  cham- 
ber music. 

Visconti,  Use,  see  Fugelsang-Viconti,  Use. 

Visconti  di  Modrone,  Guido,  Italian  opera  conduc- 
tor, teacher  and  composer,  born  Milan,  July  13,  1881. 
His  works  include  piano  music  and  songs,  some  with 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Visee,  Robert  de,  I7th  to  i8th  century  French 
composer,  lutenist,  guitarist  and  theorbo  player. 

Visetti,  Alberto  Antonio,  Italian  pianist,  conductor, 
writer  on  music,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Spalatq, 
May  13,  1846;  died  London,  July  10,  1928;  pupil  of 
Mazzucato ;  friend  of  Auber  and  conductor  to  the  Em- 
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VISHNU'S  HORN— VIVACISSIMO 


press  Eugenie;  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
at  London.  His  opera  score  of  The  Three  Musketeers 
was  lost  during  the  Commune.  He  composed  also  a 
cantata,  piano  music  and  a  song  for  Mme.  Patti,  wrote  a 
work  on  Verdi  and  a  history  of  singing  and  translated 
English  works  into  Italian. 

Vishnu's  Horn  (Schankh),  a  conch  horn  used  in 
Hindu  temples  in  India. 

Visoni,  Gino,  Italian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
St.  Giorgio  in  Bosco,  May  29,  1880.  He  has  composed 
:hurch  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Vista  (It),,  sight;  a  prhna  vista,  at  first  sight 

Vistamente  (Vitamente)   (It.),  briskly;  lively. 

Vitale,  Edoardo,  Italian  teacher  and  theater  con- 
ductor, born  Naples,  Nov.  29,  1872;  pupil  of  Terziani 
at  the  S.  Cecilia  Conservatory  in  Rome.  As  a  conductor 
in  Italy  and  in  South  America,  he  has  introduced  many 
works  of  the  younger  Italian  composers. 

Vitali,  Filippo,  i6th  to  I7th  century  Italian  com- 
poser, tenor  and  conductor;  born  Florence.  He  com- 
posed the  first  lyrical  drama  to  be  performed  at  Rome, 
L'Aretusa,  1619. 

Vitali,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Cremona,  about  1644;  died  Modena, 
Oct.  12,  1692;  pupil  of  Cazzoti.  He  held  church  posi- 
tions in  Bologna,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  His  works  for  two  violins  are  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  form  and  prepared 
the  ground  for  Corelli.  He  was  a  prolific  composer  of 
solo  pieces  for  violin,  string  ensembles  and  vocal  works. 

Vitali,  Mario,  Italian  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Pausula,  Jan.  29,  1866;  died  July  25,  1932;  pupil  of 
Palumbo  and  D'Arienzo  at  the  Naples  Conservatory. 
He  composed  choral,  orchestral  and  operatic  works  and 
edited  piano  sonatas  of  P.  Martini. 

Vitali,  Tommaso  Antonio,  Italian  violinist,  music 
director,  teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Bologna  around 
1650;  son  of  Giovanni  Battista  Vitali;  music  director  at 
the  court  of  Modena  and  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  at  Bologna.  Besides  numerous  chamber 
works,  he  composed  a  Ciaccona  for  violin  and  piano, 
edited  by  Ferdinand  David,  which  has  remained  a  stock 
piece  in  violin  repertories. 

Vitaphone,  see  Recording  Electric. 

Vitasek,  Jan  Nepomuk,  see  Nittdsek,  Jan  Nepomuk. 

Vite  (Fr.),  quick(ly)  ;  Vitesse,  rapidity,  speed. 

Viterbini,  Sergio,  Italian  violoncellist,  born  Rome, 
Sept.  30,  1890;  pupil  at  the  Naples  Royal  Conservatory 
and  of  Hugo  Becker  in  Berlin.  He  has  been  first  'cello 
at  the  San  Carlo  Theater,  founded  a  string  orchestra 
and  taught  at  the  Naples  Conservatory. 

Vitol,  Joseph  Ivanovitsch,  see  Wichtol,  Joseph 
Ivanovitsch. 

Vitplin,  Jan,  late  igth  century  Austrian  composer 
and  pianist,  who  published  a  piano  sonata  reminiscent 
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"of  Glazounoff  and  Scriabin  and  his  Petites  Variations  et 
Fugue,  also  for  piano. 

Vitols,  Jozefs,  Latvian  composer,  born  Valmiera, 
June  26, 1863 ;  pupil  of  Johansen  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory  and  taught  there  after 
1886. '  In  1918  he  was  made  organizer  and  director  of 
the  state-supported  Riga  Conservatory.  His  orchestral 
works  include :  Symphony  in  E  minor,  Ligo,  Ouverture 
draniatique,  the  overture  Spriditis,  The  Latvian  folk- 
tunes  and  a  Princesse  Gundega  suites,  a  Fantaisie  and  a 
Rhapsody;  he  has  composed  also  a  string  quartet,  choral 
works,  songs  and  music  for  violin  and  for  piano. 

Vitoria,  Tomas  Luis  de,  see  Victoria,  Tomds 
Luis  de. 

Vitruvius,  Italian  architect  of  the  first  century,  B.C., 
who  wrote  a  description  of  the  famous  hydraulic  organ 
of  Ktesibos. 

Vitry,  Philippe  de,  French  priest,  poet,  theorist, 
composer  and  diplomat,  born  at  Champagne  about  1285 1 
died  at  Paris  in  1361.  He  was  secretary  to  two  kings 
of  France,  Charles  IV  and  Philip  VI,  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  Ars 
Nova,  Ars  perfecta,  Liber  musicalium  and  Ars  contra- 
punctus.  The  innovations  introduced  by  him  in  Ars 
nova  are  of  considerable  historical  importance.  They 
concern  the  method  of  indicating  rhythm  in  notation. 
In  addition  to  his  theoretical  treatises  he  wrote  poetry  of 
excellent  quality,  which  was  highly  commended  by  Pe- 
trarch. His  musical  manuscripts  were  destroyed  in  a 
fire  during  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1870. 

Vittadini,  Franco,  Italian  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Pavia,  Apr.  9,  1884;  pupil  of  A.  Galli,  Ferroni 
and  Andreoli  at  the  Verdi  Conservatory  in  Milan.  His 
compositions  include  organ,  choral,  orchestral  and  oper- 
atic works. 

Vitton,  Arthur,  see  Crowest,  Frederick  J. 

Vittori,  Loreto  (pseudonym  Olerto  Rovitti), 
Italian  male  soprano,  composer,  and  librettist,  born  Spo- 
leto,  Jan.  16,  1604;  died  in  Rome,  Apr.  23,  1670;  pupil 
of  Soto,  G.  B.  Nanini,  and  F.  Suriano ;  member  of  the 
Papal  Choir  in  Rome  after  1622.  His  compositions  in- 
clude arias,  cantatas  and  operatic  works. 

Vittoria,  Tomas  Luis  de,  see  Victoria,  Tomds 
Luis  de. 

Vitzthumb  (or  Witzthumb),  Ignaz,  Austrian 
theatre  manager  and  composer,  born  near  Vienna,  July 
20,  1723 ;  died  Brussels,  Mar.  23,  1816.  His  works  in- 
clude symphonies,  comic  operas,  masses  and  motets. 

Viv.,  abbreviation  for  Vivace. 

Vivace  (It.),  lively,  spirited;  when  used  alone  as 
a  direction  for  tempo,  the  expression  indicates  a  speed 
equivalent  to  Allegro  but  less  speedy  than  Presto.  Used 
in  connection  with  Allegro,  i.e.,  Allegro  vivace,  it  indi- 
cates a  speed  slightly  in  excess  of  Allegro. 

Vivacissimo  (It.),  very  fast  or  rapid;  as  lively  as 
possible. 


VIVALDI— VOCALION 


Vivaldi,  Antonio,  Italian  violinist  and  composer 
born  at  Venice  about  1675 ;  died  there  in  1743 ;  son  and 
pupil  of  Giovanni  Battista  Vivaldi.  His  surname  "il 
prete  rosso"  (the  red-head),  sprang  from  the  vivid  hue 
of  his  hair.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  violin  vir- 
tuosos of  the  period  and  served  for  many  years  as  di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  della  Pieta  at  Venice.  Al- 
though Vivaldi  composed  many  operas  and  choral  works, 
it  is  his  contributions  to  the  violinist's  repertoire  that 
are  vitally  important;  his  works  comprise  over  one  hun- 
dred concertos  ard  sonatas  for  the  volin,  as  well  as  much 
chamber  music,  including  many  concerti  grossi.  Sixteen 
of  these  were  arranged  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  for 
the  clavichord,  four  for  the  organ  and  one  for  four 
clavichords  and  string  quartet. 

Vivaldi,  Giovanni  Battista,  I7th  century  Italian 
violinist  at  St.  Mark's  in  Venice;  Antonio  Vivaldi 
(q.v.)  was  his  son  and  pupil. 

Vivell,  Colestin,  German  monastic  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  born  Wolfach,  Oct.  21,  1846;  died  Sekkau, 
Mar.  10,  1923;  author  of  valuable  treatises  on  Grego- 
rian chant  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  church  music, 

Vivement  (Fr.),  rapid ;  lively ;  same  as  Vivace. 

Vives,  Amadeo,  Spanish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Collato  in  1741;  died  Madrid,  Dec.  2,  1932; 
pupil  of  Ribera  and  Pedrell  and  teacher  at  the  Madrid 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  a  number  of  light  and  of 
grand  operas,  performed  at  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  else- 
where, and  songs,  choral  works  and  piano  compositions. 
His  opera  Dona  Franciqmta  was  based  on  Lope  de 
Vega's  La  discreta  enamorada. 

Vives,  Rafael  Benedito  y,  see  Benedito  y  Vives, 
Rafael. 

Viviani,  Francesco,  Italian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Rome,  Dec.  28,  1831 ;  died  there,  Feb.  23,  1922 ; 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia 
in  Rome.  His  works  include  sacred  and  secular  vocal 
music. 

Viviani,  Giovanni  Bonaventura,  late  17th  cen- 
tury Florentine  composer  and  conductor.  He  composed 
in  collaboration  with  Cavalli  an  opera,  Scipione  Afri- 
cano. 

Vivido  (It.),  lively;  spirited;  rapid;  same  as  vivace. 

Vivier,  Albert  Joseph,  Belgian  theorist  and  writer, 
born  Huy,  Dec.  15,  1816;  died  at  Brussels  in  Feb., 
I9°3>  pupil  of  Fetis  at. the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  on  harmony  and  acoustics. 

Vivier,  Eugene  Leon,  Frenclj.  hornist,  born  Brionde, 
Dec.  14,  1817;  died  Nice,  Feb.  24,  1900.  He  played  in 
the  orchestras  of  the  Italian  Theater  and  of  the  Opera 
in  Paris.  By  some  trick,  which  he  never  divulged  and 
which  has  never  been  explained,  he  could  produce  two 
and  three  tones  at  once  and  play  a  harmony.  His  fame 
secured  him  engagements  at  court  and  he  played  for 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 

Vivo  (It.),  spirited;  lively. 


Vix,  Genevieve,  French  soprano,  born  in  Brittany 
in  1887;  Pupil a*  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  she  won 
a  first  prize.  Her  debut  was  at  the  Paris  Opera.  She 
sang  at  Madrid  and  Buenos  Aires  and  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company. 

Vizentini,  Louis  Albert,  French  composer,  violinist, 
impresario  and  conductor,  born  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1841; 
died  there  in  Oct.,  1906;  pupil  of  Leonard  and  Fetis. 
He  was  solo  violinist  with  the  Pasdeloup  orchestra,  mu- 
sic critic  of  the  Figaro,  manager  of  theaters  in  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg  and  of  the  Opera-Comique.  His 
works  include  songs,  ballets,  orchestral  and  light  op- 
eratic works  and  two  volumes  of  criticism. 

Vizzani,  Orsina,  Italian  composer,  born  at  Bologna 
in  1593.  She  composed  chiefly  madrigals. 

VL,  abbreviation  for  Violino. 

Via.,  abbr.  for  Viola. 

Vlach-Vruticky,  Josef,  Bohemian  teacher,  writer 
on  music,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Vrutice, 
Jan.  24,  1897;  pupil  of  J.  B.  Foerster  at  Prague  and 
director  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Dubrava  choirs  in  Ra- 
gusa.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  a  Te  Deum, 
choruses,  songs,  duets,  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  suite, 
a  symphonic  prologue,  a  string  quartet  and  organ  and 
piano  works. 

Vladigeroff,  Pantcho,  Bulgarian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Mar.  18,  1899;  among  his  works  are  com- 
positions for  piano,  for  voice  and  for  orchestra,  also  the 
opera  Czar  Kalojan,  which  was  produced  in  1936  at 
Sofia. 

Vleeshouwer,  Albert  de,  Belgian  operatic  and  or- 
chestral composer,  born  Antwerp,  June  8,  1863. 

Vleugels,  Johann,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Aachen,  Mar.  19,  1899.  His  works  include  an 
opera,  a  school  Singspiel,  an  orchestral  suite  and  songs. 

Vliet,  Cornelius  van,  see  Van  Vliet,  Cornelius. 

Vni.,  abbreviation  for  Violini. 

Vocal,  belonging  to  the  voice;  suitable  for  the 
singing-voice ;  opposed  to  instrumental. 

Vocal  cords,  the  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  set 
in  the  larynx,  whose  vibration,  caused  by  expelling  air 
from  the  lungs,  produces  musical  tones. 

Vocal  score,  a  score  which  contains  the  vocal  parts 
of  a  composition,  with  the  orchestral  accompaniment  ar- 
ranged for  piano  solo. 

Vocalion,  an  organ  having  free  reeds,  operated  by 
compressed  air,  with  a  tension  much  higher  than  in  reed 
organs  because  of  using  reeds  of  extreme  size  and 
weight  and  combining  them  with  cleverly  constructed 
resonance  cavities  with  the  aim  to  make  the  tone  similar 
to  the  voice.  Many  distinct  tonal  qualities  were  pro- 
duced through  varying  the  reeds  and  cavities,  and  so 
providing  each  manual  with  several  stops.  It  was  far 
more  effective  than  the  common  reed  organ.  Foremost 
among  the  developers  of  the  vocalion  was  James  B. 
Hamilton,  who  displayed  it  at  the  International  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  at  London  in  1885. 
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VOCALISE— VOGEL,  VLADIMIR 


Vocalise  (Fr.),  a  vocal  exercise  or  study,  sung 
either  to  vowels  or  solmisation  syllables. 

Vocalization,  the  act  of  singing. 

Vocalizzi  (It),  vocal  exercises. 

Voce  (It),  voice;  part. 

Voces  (Lat),  voices. 

Voces  belgae,  see  Bocedisation. 

Vocht,  Louis  de,  Belgian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Antwerp,  Sept.  21,  1887.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  choral,  piano  and  orchestral  works 

Vocke,  Karl,  German  music-teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Mosbach,  May  31,  1890.  He  has 
composed  orchestral  pieces,  cantatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Vockerodt,  Gottfried,  German  ethical  and  aesthetic 
writer,  born  Muhlhausen,  Sept.  24,  1665;  died  Gotha, 
Oct.  10,  1727.  In  a  number  of  essays  he  deplored  the 
moral  effects  of  a  misuse  of  music.  He  disliked  opera 
especially  and  considered  that  Nero  and  Caligula  had 
been  corrupted  by  music. 

Vockner,  Josef,  Austrian  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Ebensee,  Mar.  18,  1842 ;  died  Vienna,  Sept. 

11,  1906;  pupil  of  Anton  Bruckner.    He  was  professor 
of  organ  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  composed 
works  including  an  oratorio,  masses  and  organ  pieces. 

Voedisch,  Huldah,  contemporary  American  dramatic 
soprano,  conductor  and  violinist,  born  in  Wisconsin; 
pupil  of  Emil  Liebling  at  Chicago  and  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  She  has  sung,  played  and  conducted  at 
recitals  and  concerts  especially  in  the  Middle  West. 

Voelkel,  Ernst  August,  German  theatre  conductor, 
teacher,  pianist,  choral  director  and  composer,  born 
Neurode,  July  18,  1886.  His*  works  include  stage  mu- 
sic, Horspiele,  chamber  music,  choral  works,  organ 
pieces,  choruses,  masses,  duets,  songs  and  a  melodrama. 

Vogel,  Adolf,  contemporary  German  bass-baritone 
singer,  born  at  Munich.  Originally  a  violinist  and 
orchestral  conductor,  he  turned  to  singing,  studied  with 
Anna  Bahr-Mildenburg  and  Joe  Kiechle,  sang  at  the 
Munich  Opera  and  in  Karlsruhe,  Leipzig,  London,  Vi- 
enna, Paris  and  Antwerp,  and  was  engaged  for  Wag- 
nerian  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  during  the  1937-38  season. 

Vogel,  Adolf  Bernhard,  German  writer  and  com- 
poser, born  Plauen,  Dec.  3,  1847;  died  Leipzig,  May 

12,  1898.    He  contributed  over  a  period  of  many  years 
to  musical  magazines  and  to  daily  papers  and  wrote 
monographs  on  Wagner,  von  Bulow,  Brahms  and  Liszt. 
His  compositions  include  choruses,  sacred  songs  and 
piano  music. 

Vogel,  Cajetan,  Czechoslovakian  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Konoged;  died  Prague, 
Aug.  27,  1794;  choirmaster  at  St.  Michael's  Church  at 
Prague.  He  wrote  twenty-six  masses  with  orchestra, 
concertos  for  various  instruments  and  chamber  music. 

Vogel,  Charles.  Louis  Adolphe,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Lille,  May  17,  1808;  died  Paris 
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in  Sept.,  1892;  pupil  of  Kreutzer  and  Reicha.  He 
produced  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces  and  a  series 
of  successful  operas,  beginning  with  Les  Trois  Cou- 
leurs,  celebrating  the  return  of  the  tri-color  after  the 
revolution  of  1830. 

Vogel,  Edgar,  German  composer,  born  Kiel,  Dec. 
4,  1883.  His  works  include  operettas,  masses,  cho- 
ruses, some  with  orchestra,  duets,  songs,  chamber  music 
and  piano  pieces. 

Vogel,  Elise,  see  Polko,  Elise. 

Vogel,  Emil,  German  writer  on  music  and  editor, 
born  Wriesen-on-Oder,  Jan.  21,  1859;  died  near  Ber- 
lin, June  18,  1908;  pupil  at  Greifswald  and  Berlin.  He 
organized  the  Peters  Music  Library  in  Leipzig,  edited 
the  famous  Peters  Yearbook  and  wrote  essays  on  Mon- 
teverde,  on  Marco  da  Gagliano  and  on  music  in  Flor- 
ence. 

Vogel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ferdinand,  German  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Havelberg,  Sept.  9, 
1807;  died  Bergen,  July  20,  1892;  pupil  of  Birnbach. 
He  taught  in  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen  and  founded  a 
state-subsidized  organ  school  at  Bergen.  He  composed 
organ  music  and  orchestral  works. 

Vogel,  Hans,  German  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Creglingen-on-Tauber,  Mar.  21,  1867.  He 
composed  choruses,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Vogel,  Jaroslav,  Czech  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Jan.  11,  1894;  his  works  include  songs,  piano  pieces 
and  orchestral  compositions. 

Vogel,  Johann  Christian,  German  composer,  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1756;  died  Paris,  June  26,  1788. 

Vogel,  Johann  Christoph,  German  composer,  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1859;  died  at  Paris  in  1908.  He 
wrote  orchestral  works  and  chamber  music  for  a  great 
variety  of  combinations^  such  as:  duets  for  clarinets 
and  for  bassoons;  quartets  for  horn  and  strings,  and 
for  bassoon  and  strings ;  trios  for  two  violins  and  bass; 
and  concertantes  for  two  horns,  and  for  oboe  and  bas- 
soon. 

Vogel,  Justin,  French  piano  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer  of  piano  pieces,  born  Lyons,  Dec.  10, 
1849;  died  Lausanne,  Dec.  16,  1902. 

Vogel,  Louis,  French  flutist  and  composer.  He 
played  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris  from  1792-98  and 
composed  a  flute  concerto  and  chamber  music  with  flute. 

Vogel,  Martin,  German  choral  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Darmstadt,  Dec.  15,  1863;  died  there» 
July  10,  1930.  He  founded  a  musical  institute  at 
Darmstadt  in  1890 ;  it  was  combined  with  the  Akademie 
der  Tonkunst  in  1922. 

Vogel,  Max,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Leipzig,  Jan.  31,  1893.  His  works  include  oper- 
ettas, Singspiele,  songs  and  arrangements  of  Strauss 
waltzes  for  voice  and  piano. 

Vogel,  Vladimir  Rudolfovitsch,  Russian  composer, 
born  Moscow,  Feb.  29,  1896;  pupil  of  Heinz  Tiessen 
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and  Btisoni.     His  compositions  include  piano,  choral, 
saxophone,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Vogel,  Wilhelm  Moritz,  German  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  music  critic  and  choral  conductor,  born  Sorgau, 
July  9,  1846 ;  died  Leipzig,  Oct.  30,  1922. 

Vogeleis,  Martin,  German  priest,  teacher,  choir- 
master, editor  and  writer  of  musical  monographs,  born 
Ernstein,  June  5,  1861 ;  died  there,  Sept.,  1930.  He 
was  concerned  especially  with  the  musical  history  of 
Alsace. 

Vogelgesang,  a  curiosity  of  the  organ  builder's  art, 
consisting  of  three  or  more  small  metal  pipes  tuned  to 
a  bird-call  and  partly  immersed  in  water. 

Vogelsang,  Andreas,  see  Ornithoparcus,  Andreas. 

Vogelsang,  Georg,  German  violinist,  singing 
teacher,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Buckeburg, 
July  i,  1869.  He  composed  violin  pieces,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Vogelsang,  Jeanne  Henriette  (born  Hijmans), 
Dutch  violinist  and  violin  teacher,  born  Rotterdam, 
Oct.  8,  1873;  pupil  of  Joachim. 

Vogelweide,  Walther  von  der,  German  poet,  fore- 
most Minnesinger  and  greatest  lyricist  of  medieval  Ger- 
many, born,  probably  in  the  Tyrol,  about  1160;  died, 
probably  at  Wiirzburg,  aftei  1227. 

VSgely,  Fritz,  see  Rogely,  Frits. 

Voggenhuber,  Vilma  von,  Hungarian  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  at  Pest  in  1845;  died  at  Berlin,  Jan.  n, 
1888;  pupil  of  Stoll  at  Berlin.  She  starred  at  the  Vi- 
enna court  opera  and  in  Berlin,  and  received  an  hon- 
orary title  for  her  interpretation  of  Isolde. 

Vogl,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Munich,  Dec.  18,  1873;.  son  °*  Heinrich  Vogl; 
music  critic  for  the  "Volkischen  Beobachter"  in  Mu- 
nich. He  composed  songs  and  an  operatic  work  and 
wrote  studies  of  Wagner's  works. 

Vogl,  Heinrich,  German  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Munich,  Jan.  15,  1845 ;  died  there>  APr-  2I»  ^Q00;  pup3 
of  Lachner  and  Jenk.  He  made  his  debut  in  Munich 
at  the  Court  Opera,  where  he  sang  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  Wagnerian  tenors  of  his  day 
and  sang  frequently  at  Bayreuth,  creating  the  roles  of 
Loge  in  Das  Rheingold  and  Siegmund  in  Die  Walkilre. 
He  sang  Wagnerian  roles  and  songs  by  Robert  Franz 
and  others  in  England. 

Vogl,  Johann  Michael,  Austrian  operatic  tenor  and 
Lieder  singer,  born  Steyr,  Aug.  10,  1768;  died  Vienna, 
Nov.  19,  1840;  friend  and  exponent  of  Schubert.  He 
sang  in  Sussmayer's  opera  company  and,  1795-1822,  at 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera. 

Vogl,  Therese  (nee  Thoma),  German  soprano,  born 
Starnbergsee,  Nov.  12,  1845;  died  Munich,  Sept.  29, 
1921 ;  pupil  of  Hauser  and  Herger  at  the  Munich  Con- 
servatory and  wife  of  Heinrich  Vogl.  She  made  her 
debut  in  1865,  sang  Wagnerian  roles  and  was  notable 
for  her  interpretation  of  Isolde, 


Vogler,  Georg  Josef  (known  as  the  Abbe  Vogler), 
German  organist,  organ  builder,  theorist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Wiirzburg,  June  15,  1749;  died  Darm- 
stadt, May  6,  1814.  He  displayed  an  early  predilection 
toward  religion  and  music,  becoming  interested  in  the 
organ  at  the  age  of  ten;  it  is  said  that  he  practised  all 
night  on  a  harpsichord  with  pedals  attached.  From  the 
first  he  revealed  great  independence  of  thought,  teach- 
ing himself  to  play  the  violin  and  other  instruments. 
After  studying  law  in  Bamberg,  he  obtained  a  commis- 
sion to  write  a  ballet  for  the  court  theatre  at  Mannheim. 
Soon  afterward  he  began  his  travels,  going  to  Rome  via 
Venice  and  Padua,  meeting  Hasse,  studying  with 
Martini  and  Vallotii,  and  also  becoming  a  priest.  In  the 
Papal  City  he  became  Apostolic  Protonotary  and  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Pope,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  member  of  the  Arcadian  Academy.  Return- 
ing two  years  later  to  Mannheim  he  met  Mozart,  who 
frequently  speaks  of  him  in  his  letters.  There  he  in- 
stituted one  of  his  great  schools  of  music.  During  the 
next  twenty  years  he  travelled  widely,  spending  long 
periods  in  various  places,  such  as  Sweden,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Greece,  Africa,  Armenia  and  Greenland.  In  1785 
he  gave  a  great  organ  recital  in  Amsterdam  heard  by 
more  than  seven  thousand  people;  in  1790  he  visited 
London  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
as  an  organist,  as  a  consultant  on  organ  construction, 
and  as  a  musical  scholar  of  the  greatest  erudition.  Con-  ' 
certs  followed  in  many  important  European  cities ;  also 
important  commissions  as  an  organ  builder.  In  1803, 
he  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  at  Vienna  of  his 
service  as  a  priest ;  he  also  met  Beethoven,  with  whom 
he  improvised  in  friendly  competition ;  and  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  became  one  of  his  pupils.  Finally  he  settled 
in  Darmstadt,  where  the  Duke  gave  him  a  fine  salary, 
a  house  with  meals  served  from  the  Duke's  own  kitchen, 
and  the  titles  of  Chapelmaster,  Privy  Councillor  for 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
First  Class;  the  Duke  felt  well  repaid  by  the  mere 
presence  of  such  a  distinguished  personage.  There  the 
abbe  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  his  great  and 
famous  music  school  and  to  the  composition  of  his 
greatest  work,  the  Requiem.  His  acknowledged  mastery 
of  the  organ  was  retained  until  the  end.  Vogler's  the- 
oretical works  .and  methods  for  piano  and  organ  were 
numerous;  his  musical  works  include  several  operas, 
symphonies,  church  music,  a  piano  concerto  and  many 
organ  pieces. 

Vogler,  Gerard  and  John,  music  sellers  and  pub- 
lishers in  London  in  1770;  said  to  be  brothers  of  the 
Abbe  Vogler. 

Vogler,  Johann  Kaspar,  German  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  near  Arnstadt,  May,  1696;  died  in  1765; 
pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  organist  at  the  Weimar  Court, 
1721.  He  composed  chorales. 

Vogler,   Karl,   Swiss  composer,   organist,   teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Oberrohrdorf,  Feb.  26,  1874;  pupil 
I9SI 
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of  F.  J.  Breitenbach,  F.  Hegar  and  L.  Kempter ;  direc- 
tor of  the  Zurich  Conservatory  since  1919.  His  com- 
positions include  songs  and  choral,  orchestral,  dramatic 
and  organ  works. 

Vogrich,  Max  Wilhelm  Karl,  Austrian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Szeben,  Jan.  24,  1852;  died  New  York, 
June  10,  1916;  pupil  of  Wenzel,  Reinecke,  Moscheles, 
Hauptmann  and  Richter.  He  made  his  debut  at  age 
of  seven ;  toured  Germany,  Russia,  Spain,  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  visited  New  York  on  a  tour  with 
Wilhelmj  in  1878.  He  wrote  works  including  operas, 
cantatas,  a  mass,  symphonies  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Vogt,  Augustus  Stephen,  Canadian  organist, 
teacher,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Washington, 
Ontario,  Aug.  14,  1861;  died  Toronto,  Sept.  17,  1926; 
pupil  of  Emery  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston,  and  of  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig.  He 
founded  the  Mendelssohn  Choir,  Toronto,  which  has 
been  heard  in  the  principal  musical  centers  of  the 
United  States.  In  1918  Vogt  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Vogt,  Friedrich,  German  teacher  and  composer  of 
a  piano  method,  born  Hamburg,  Nov.  27,  1868;  pupil 
of  Hugo  Riemann  and  founder  of  a  Conservatory  and 
Theater  School  in  Hamburg. 

Vogt,  Gustave,  German  oboist  and  composer,  born 
Strassburg,  Mar.  18,  1781;  died  Paris,  May  30,  1879; 
pupil  of  Sallanti  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was 
oboe  soloist  at  the  Italian  Theater  in  Paris,  profes- 
sor at  the  Conservatory,  an  original  member  and  for 
many  years  a  performer  of  the  Concert  Society  of  the 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  works  including  oboe  con- 
certos, a  concert  piece  for  English  horn  and  duets  for 
two  oboes. 

Vogt,  Hans,  German  pianist,  violoncellist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  at  Danzig  in  1911.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  concerto  for  kettledrum  and  string  or- 
chestra, a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music,  sacred  and 
secular  songs  and  choruses. 

Vogt,  Heinz,  German  theater  conductor,  arranger, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  July  30, 
1906.  His  works  include  operettas,  melodramas,  Christ- 
mas pieces,  an  orchestral  suite  and  songs. 

Vogt,  Helmuth,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Magdeburg,  Jan.  10,  1895.  He  has  composed  a 
symphony,  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  violin 
pieces  and  songs. 

Vogt,  Jakob,  Swiss  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  at  Allschwil  in  1810;  died  Freiburg, 
July  5,  1869.  He  composed  organ  pieces  and  choruses. 

Vogt,  Johann  (Jean),  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Gross-Tinz,  Jan.  ±7,  1823;  died  Ebers- 
walde,  July  31,  1888;  pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach.  He  wrote 
a  work  for  piano  and  orchestra,  chamber  music  and  va- 
rious light  and  instructive  pieces  for  the  piano. 
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Vogt,  Martin,  German  organist,  violoncellist  and 
composer  born  Kulmain,  Apr.  3,  1781 ;  died  Kolmar 
Apr.  18,  1854.  He  composed  church  music  and  songs. 

Vohanka,  Rudolf,  Czech  composer,  born  in  Vina- 
rice,  Dec.  28,  1880;  studied  with  his  father  and  at  Vi- 
enna. His  compositions  include  songs  and  choral,  oper- 
atic and  chamber  music  works. 

Voice,  (i)  a  term  used  as  a  synonym  for  "part"  in 
speaking  of  one  of  the  individual  lines  of  melody  in 
part- writing.  (2)  The  sound-producing  instrument  in 
the  human  throat,  or  the  tones  produced  by  it ;  the  term 
is  also  used  in  connection  with  animals  which  have  simi- 
lar organs,  as  the  voice  of  a  bird  or  of  a  lion.  Poetically 
the  word  is  taken  still  further  afield,  as  "the  voice  of 
the  sea/'  "the  voice  of  the  wind/'  or,  as  in  metaphysics 
and  philosophy,  "the  voice  of  God/'  "the  voice  of  the 
past,"  etc.  In  vocal  music,  voices  are  classified  as  to 
species  into  men's  and  women's.  Boys'  voices,  for  musi- 
cal purposes,  are  classified  with  women's  because  they 
have  the  same  general  characteristics  of  pitch  and  tim- 
bre. Men's  voices  are  further  classified  as  tenors  and 
basses,  and  women's  as  sopranos  and  altos.  Each  of 
these  is  further  subdivided  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
as  lyric  tenors,  bass-baritones,  contraltos,  mezzo- 
sopranos,  etc.  In  each  subdivision  there  are  terms  used 
to  describe  various  qualities  and  attributes  as  "tenor 
robusto,"  "basso  profundo/'  "dramatic  contralto," 
"coloratura  soprano." 

Voice  part,  in  a  musical  score,  a  singing  part  as 
contrasted  with  instrumental  parts.  The  voice-part  may 
be  a  solo  or  sung  by  a  number  of  vocalists. 

Voices,  the  singing-voices,  divided  into  six  principal 
classes:  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano,  Contralto  (alto), 
Tenor,  Baritone,  and  Bass ;  also  in  foreign  usage  the 
word  voice  is  often  used  instead  of  part. 

Voicing,  an  expression  used  for  the  act  of  regulating 
the  quality  of  tone  in  an  organ  pipe,  and  of  acquiring 
uniformity  of  tone  throughout  a  series  of  pipes.  After 
the  pipe-maker  has  produced  a  set  of  pipes  in  their  tone 
proportions,  the  voicer  obtains  a  great  variation  in  the 
quality  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  wind  admitted  to 
the  pipe,  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  wind,  the  angle 
at  which  it  impinges  on  the  upper  lip,  and  by  making 
certain  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  lip  itself. 

Voight,  Fritz  Gersbach,  see  Gersbach-Voight, 
Fritz. 

Voigt,  Hanns,  German  choral  and  orchestral  di- 
rector, teacher  and  composer,  born  Spremberg,  Apr.  27, 
1906.  His  compositions  include  a  Singspiel,  orchestral 
music  and  a  suite,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Voigt,  Henriette  (nee  Kuntze),  German  amateur 
pianist,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  24,  1808;  died  there,  Oct. 
I5»  I%39-  She  studied  with  Ludwig  Berger  and  with 
her  husband,  Karl  Voigt,  and  was  acquainted  with 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Rochlitz,  Hauptmann  and 
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other  musicians.    Schumann  dedicated  to  her  his  piano 
Sonata  in  G  Minor. 

Voigt,^  Henrietta  (Henny),  German  director  of 
a  women's  choir,  teacher,  concert  singer  and  composer, 
born  Potsdam,  Oct.  12,  1872.  Her  works  include  chil- 
dren's pieces,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Voigt,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Driesen, 
June  26,  1851.  He  composed  orchestral  fantasias  and 
a  large  cantata  for  more  than  three  hundred  male  voices. 

Voigt,  Johann  Georg  Hermann,  German  composer 
and  organist,  born  Osterwieck,  May  14,  1769;  died 
Leipzig,  Feb.  24,  1811. 

Voigt,  Karl,  German  music  teacher,  choral  director 
and  founder  of  the  Hamburg  Cacilie  Society,  born 
Hamburg,  Mar.  29,  1808;  died  there,  Feb.  6, 1879. 

Voigt,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Zeitz,  1791.  He  was  first  'cellist  in  the 
Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  and  composed  'cello 
pieces  and  songs. 

Voigt,  Paul,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Jan.  23,  1888.  He  composed  operettas  and  entertain- 
ment music. 

Voigt,  Walter,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  Sept.  n,  1904.  He  composed  children's 
.pieces,  operettas  and  revues. 

Voigt,  Woldemar,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects arid  conductor,  born  Leipzig,  Sept.  2,  1850;  died 
in  Gottingen,  Dec.  13,  1919;  conductor  of  the  Gottingen 
Bach  Choir  and  Symphony.  Of  his  Bach  studies  the 
most  notable  is  his  The  Church  Cantatas  of  Bach. 

Voigt-Schweikert,  Margarete,  German  violinist, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Karlsruhe,  Feb. 
16,  1887.  She  composed  children's  pieces,  numerous 
songs  and  violin  pieces. 

Voigtlander,  Edith  von,  German  violinist,  chamber 
musician  and  teacher,  born  Weimar,  June  8,  1898; 
pupil  of  Barmas  in  Berlin.  She  has  toured  Europe  and 
played  in  London. 

Voigtlander,  Gabriel,  composer,  trumpeter  and  mu- 
sic editor,  born  about  1580;  died,  Jan.  1643.  He  com- 
piled and  edited  collections. 

Voirin,  Frangois  Nicole,  French  bow  maker,  born 
Mirecourt,  Oct.  I,  1833;  died  Paris,  June  4,  1885. 

Voirin,  Joseph,  French  bow  maker,  born  at  Mire- 
court,  about  1830;  brother  of  Frangois  Nicolas  Voirin. 
He  worked  in  Paris  and  became  head  of  the  Gautrot 
business  at  Chateau-Thierry.  His  bows  were  good 
although  not  as  fine  as  those  made  by  his  famous 
brother. 

Voiry,  Charles  Pierre,  French  violin  maker,  born 
at  Baudricourt  in  1887.  He  studied  at  Thibouville, 
worked  for  the  Maison  Laberte  and  at  Toulouse  with 
Martin  Gautier  before  founding  his  own  firm  at  Tou- 
louse. His  instruments  follow  the  classic  Cremona 
model. 


Voit,  German  firm  of  organ  builders,  now  H.  Voit 
and  Sons  of  Durlach.  The  firm  was  founded  by 
Johannes  Volkmar  Voit  at  Durlach  in  1794;  the  present 
owners  are  the  brothers,  Emil  and  Siegfried  Voit. 

Voix  (Fr.),  voice;  part. 

Voix  celeste,  a  single,  double  or  triple  organ-stop, 
tuned  sharp  or  flat,  or  both,  to  produce  an  acoustical 
tremolo. 

Voix  eolienne,  an  8  ft.  labial  organ-stop,  tuned 
sharp  to  produce  an  acoustical  tremolo  with  an  8  ft. 
Flute  Harmonique. 

Voix  mixte,  a  term  used  in  vocal  technic  to  indicate 
the  compass  between  the  chest  and  the  head  registers. 

Vojacek,  Heinrich,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague, 
July  ii,  1888.  He  has  composed  operas,  masses,  five 
symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Vojackova-Wetche,  Ludmila,  Hungarian  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Northern  Hungary,  Aug. 
2,  1872;  pupil  at  Prague,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, London,  and  of  Theodore  Ysaye  and  Richter  at  the 
Geneva  Conservatory.  She  made  her  debut  in  1890  at 
the  Prague  Conservatory,  became  Sevcik's  accompanist 
and  toured  as  accompanist  in  Europe,  England  and 
America.  She  has  taught  in  the  United  States. 

Vokal  (Ger.),  vocal. 

Vokalisation  (Ger.),  vocalization. 

Vokalmusik  (Ger.),  vocal  music,  with  or  without 
accompaniment. 

Volante  (It),  rapid,  light  execution  of  a  series  of 
notes;  light;  swift. 

Volata  (It.),  a  vocal  run,  or  trill;  a  run,  or  division. 

Volavy,  Marguerite,  Moravian  pianist,  born  Briinn, 
Dec.  28,  1886;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and  others.  Her 
debut  took  place  at  Prague  in  1902  when  she  played 
Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  in  G  with  the  Prague  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  After  extensive  tours  of  Europe 
she  appeared  in  New  York  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Volbach,  Fritz,  German  organist,  pianist,  conductor, 
teacher,  composer  and  writer  on  music;  born  Wipper- 
furth,  Dec.  17,  1861.  He  has  mastered  nearly  every  or- 
chestral instrument  and  received  formal  instruction  in 
most  branches  of  musical  study.  He  taught  musical  his- 
tory and  Gregorian  chant  at  the  Berlin  Institute  for 
Church  Music,  conducted  the  Oratorio  Society  at  May- 
ence  and  organized  the  Gutenberg  anniversary  festival 
at  Mayence  in  1900.  He  has  composed  organ  works, 
cantatas,  symphonic  works  and  music  for  various  en- 
sembles  and  has  written  on  Gregorian  chant,  the  classic 
period  of  Beethoven,  the  development  of  the  orchestra 
and  German  music  of  the  igth  century. 

Volborth,  Eugen  von,  Russian  composer,  born  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1854.    He  lived  at  Baden-Baden  and 
around  1900  composed  the  operas  Ringo,  Der  Clucks- 
ritter,  Marienburg  and  Die  Zauber  scdte. 
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Volckland,  Alfred,  German  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1841 ;  died  at  Basel  in  1905 ;  pupil 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  court  pianist  and  director 
at  Sondershausen,  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Euterpe 
and  co-founder  of  the  Bach  Society  there.  He  directed 
choral  societies  at  Basel  from  1875  to  I9°2- 

Volckmar,  WiUielm  Valentin,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  organ  virtuoso,  born  Kassel,  Dec.  26,  1812 ; 
died  Homberg,  near  Kassel,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

Voldan,  Bedrich,  Bohemian  violinist,  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hlinsko,  Dec.  14,  1892; 
pupil  of  Saint  Suchy  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He 
has  toured  as  a  violinist,  conducted  in  Sweden  and 
taught  violin  at  the  Prague  National  Conservatory.  His 
compositions  include  Pierrot  and  Scherzo  for  violin 
with  piano,  a  Wedding  Suite,  Concerto  Piccolo,  stage 
works,  songs,  piano  pieces  and  a  violin  method. 

Voldenhoff,  Bruno,  German  opera  conductor,  born 
Cologne,  May  6,  1902. 

Voider,  Pierre  Jean  de,  Dutch  violinist,  organ 
builder  and  composer,  born  Antwerp,  July  27,  1767; 
died  Brussels,  June  27,  1841.  He  built  over  seventy 
organs  in  his  factories  in  Ghent  and  Brussels,  also 
composing  five  masses,  two  symphonies,  concertantes, 
nine  quartets  for  two  violins,  viola  and  bass,  an  opera, 
hymns,  motets,  litanies,  fantasies  for  two  orchestras 
and  works  for  instrumental  ensembles. 

Volgyty,  Hans,  German  teacher,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  June  4,  1880.  His  works 
include  orchestral  pieces,  church  music,  piano  and  organ 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Volk,  Gustav,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Aug.  8,  1867.  His  works  include  an  opera,  a  sym- 
phony, an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Volker,  Franz,  German  tenor,  born  Neu-Isenburg, 
Mar.  31,  1899;  kas  sung  in  *e  Vienna  Opera,  also  in 
Berlin  and  Bayreuth. 

Volkert,  Franz,  Bohemian  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  Heimesdorf,  Bohemia,  Feb.  2,  1767; 
died  Vienna,  Mar.  22,  1845. 

Volkland,  Alfred,  German  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  Braunschweig,  Apr.  10,  1841 ;  died  Basel,  June  7, 
1905;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  active  in 
Basel  as  conductor  of  several  musical  organizations 
since  1875. 

Volkmann,  Friedrich  Robert,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Lommatzsch,  Saxony,  Apr.  6,  1815; 
died  Budapest,  Oct.  30,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Friebel,  Anacker 
and  K.  F.  Becker.  He  became  acquainted  with  Schu- 
mann while  in  Leipzig.  His  teaching  activities  included 
several  private  positions  and  the  post  of  professor  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Music  at  Budapest.  His  com- 
positions include  numerous  orchestral  works,  among 
them  several  overtures  and  two  symphonies,  three  sere- 
nades for  string  orchestra,  sacred  choral  music,  six 
string  quartets,  pieces  for  violin;  for  violoncello  and 
for  piano. 


Volkmann,  Fritz,  German  music  teacher,  conductor 
and  music  director,  born  Oberschmon,  June  16,  1885; 
pupil  of  Lambrino. 

Volkmann,  Hans,  German  historian  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Bischof swerda,  Saxony,  Apr.  29, 
1875 ;  studied  German  philology  and  the  history  of  mu- 
sic at  Berlin  and  Munich.  Besides  two  books  about 
his  great-uncle,  Robert  Volkmann ;  his  works  include  a 
book  setting  forth  the  new  facts  about  Beethoven,  also  a 
biography  of  Emanuel  d'Astorga. 

Volkmann,  Ida,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Insterburg,  Aug.  28, 1838;  collaborated  with 
Lina  Ramann  in  writing  elementary  piano  instruction 
books. 

Volkmann,  Johann  Peter,  German  composer,  can- 
tor and  music  teacher,  born  Hummendorf,  Apr.  23, 
1863 ;  studied  with  Wolfram  at  Bamberg ;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  organ  sonata,  chorale  preludes  and 
other  organ  music. 

Volkmann,  Otto,  German  song  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Diisseldorf-Gerresheim,  Oct.  12,  1888; 
pupil  of  Abert,  Courvoisier,  and  Anna  Langenhan- 
Hirzel. 

Volkoff,  Fedor  Grigorievitch,  Russian  composer, 
born  at  Kostroma,  Russia,  in  1729;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1763 ;  has  been  called  "founder  of  the  Russian 
theatre."  His  works  include  the  libretto  of  the  first 
opera  in  Russian,  Titovo  miloserdie  (Titus  the  Merci- 
ful), for  which  Francesco- Araja  wrote  the  music. 

Volkov,  Nikolai  Andreievitch,  see  Arsf  Nikolai 
Andreievitch. 

Volkstein,  Pauline,  German  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  Quedlingburg,  Jan.  19,  1849;  died  Weimar, 
May  6,  1925;  her  writings  include  collections  of  folk 
songs. 

Voll  (Ger.),  full. 

Vollbeding,  Johann  Christoph,  German  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  at  Schonebeck,  near  Magdeburg 
in  1757;  his  writings  include  a  translation  of  Dom 
Bedos'  work  on  the  organ  into  German:  Kursgefasste 
Geschichte  der  Orgel  (1793). 

Vollenhoven,  Hanna  van,  Dutch  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  The  Hague,  Jan.  12,  1894;  studied  at  the 
Amsterdam  Royal  Conservatory  with  Julius  Rontgen, 
Louis  Coenen,  Hugo  Riemann  and  Leopold  Godowsky; 
made  her  debut  in  1909,  and  her  American  debut  in 
1915.  Her  compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem, 
Galathea,  a  string  quartet,  songs  and  transcriptions  of 
folk  songs. 

Vollerthun,  Georg,  German  composer,  teacher,  and 
conductor,  born  in  Furstenau,  Danzig,  Sept.  29,  1876; 
studied  with  Tappert,  R.  Radecke  and  Gerhsheim;  his 
compositions  include  songs  and  operatic  works. 

Voiles  Werk  (Ger.),  full  organ. 

Vollhardt,  Emil  Reinhardt,  German  composer,  can- 
tor, organist  and  conductor ;  born  Seif ersdorf ,  Saxony, 
Oct.  16,  1858;  died  Zurickan,  Feb.  10,  1926;  his  com- 
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positions  include  much  sacred  and  secular  a  cappella 
music,  also  songs. 

Vollmer,  Arthur,  German  song  composer,  born 
Konigsberg,  Mar.  2,  1849;  died  Ballenstedt,  Apr.  17, 
1927. 

Vollmer,  Karl,  German  composer,  born  Wiesbaden, 
Aug.  5,  1901 ;  his  works  include  a  choral  drama,  a  dance 
suite,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Vollmoller,  K.  J.  G.,  German  composer,  born  Jan.  6, 
1900-;  died  Dresden,  Feb.  6,  1933 ;  his  works  include  a 
singspiel,  songs,  some  with  orchestra,  also  piano  music. 

Vollnhals,  Ludwig,  German  violinist  and  concert- 
master,  born  Munich,  Mar.  6,  1867.  He  studied  with 
Benno  Walter  and  became  violist  and  second  concert- 
master  in  his  quartet,  and  later  succeeded  Miroslav 
Weber  as  concertmaster  of  the  Munich  Orchestra, 
taught  at  the  Academy  of  Music  there  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berber  Quartet 

Vollstedt,  Robert,  German  clarinetist  and  composer, 
born  Meldorf,  Dec.  19,  1854;  died  Hamburg,  Nov.  22, 
1919;  his  works  comprised  dances,  including  Lustige 
Bruder. 

Vollstimmig  (Ger.),  with  a  full  voice,  or  tone. 

Vollweiler,  Johann  Georg,  German  music  professor 
and  writer  on  music,  born  in  1770;  died  Frankfort, 
Nov.  17,  1847;  his  writings  include  two  instruction 
books.  Among  his  pupils  were  Ferdinand  Hiller*  and 
Aloys  Schmitt. 

Vollweiler,  Karl,  German  composer  and  music- 
teacher,  born  Offenbach,  Nov.  27,  1813 ;  died  Heidel- 
berg, Jan.  27,  1848;  his  compositions  include  a  piano 
sonata,  piano  trios  and  etudes,  also  variations  on  Rus- 
sian themes  for  string  quartet. 

Volonte  (Fr.),  will;  a  volonte,  at  will;  at  pleasure. 

Volpe,  Arnold,  Russian  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
Kovno,  July  9,  1869;  studied  with  I.  Lotto  at  the  War- 
saw Institute  of  Music,  and  with  L.  Auer  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory  where  he  also  took  composi- 
tion with  N.  Solovieff.  In  1898  he  went  to  New  York 
and  organized  the  Young  Men's  Symphony  Orchestra 
which  in  1904  became  the  Volpe  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  also  conducted  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  in 
1916  organized  the  Volpe  Institute  of  Music  in  New 
York.  His  works  include  songs  and  violin  music. 

Volpe,  Giovanni  Battista,  see  Rovettino,  Giambat- 
tista. 

Volpi,  Giacomo  Lauri,  see  Lauri-Volpi,  Giacomo. 

Volta  (It.),  turn  or  time.  Una  volta,  first  turn  or 
first  time. 

Volteggiando  (It.),  crossing  hands;  an  expression 
used  in  connection  with  the  piano  or  organ. 

Volti  (It.),  turn  over.  Volti  subito,  turn  over 
quickly;  usually  abbreviated  v.s.,  found  at 'the  bottom 
of  a  page,  indicating  the  piece  is  to  be  continued  on  the 
next  page. 


Volti,  Karl  (A.  Milligan),  Scotch  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Glasgow,  1848;  died  1919;  his  works  in- 
clude orchestral  and  violin  music. 

Volubilmente  (It.),  fluently;  flowingly. 

Volume,  pertaining  to  the  intensity  of  sound  in  re- 
spect to  either  its  loudness  or  fullness. 

Volumier  (Woulmyer)  Jean  Baptiste,  Spanish'vio- 
linist  and  composer,  born  in  1677;  died  Dresden,  Oct. 
7,  1728.  He  was  concertmaster  for  the  Elector  at  Dres- 
den and  his  compositions  include  numerous  ballets. 

Voluntary,  (i)  an  organ  solo  played  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  church  service,  hence  any  organ  piece  played  dur- 
ing, or  immediately  before  or  after  divine  worship. 
Thus  the  term  covers  preludes,  postludes,  offertories, 
etc.  (2)  The  title  of  an  organ  composition  of  optional 
form  designed  for  the  above  purpose.  As  treated  by  its 
chief  English  exponents  of  about  a  century  ago,  the 
voluntary  might  take  the  form  of  a  prelude  and  fugue, 
variations  on  a  hymn  tune,  or  a  group  of  movements 
like  a  suite  or  sonata. 

Voluta  (It.),  Volute  (Fr.),  scroll  (of  a  violin). 

Vom  (Ger.),  from  the;  vom  anfang,  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Vomacka,  Boleslav,  Bohemian  music  critic,  writer 
on  music  and  composer,  born  Jungbunslau,  June  28, 
1887 ;  student  at  the  Prague  Conservatory  with  Novak. 
He  has  served  several  Czech  newspapers  as  music  critic, 
and  has  contributed  articles  to  periodicals.  His  com- 
positions include  the  symphonic  poem  Youth,  a  piano 
sonata,  a  violin  and  piano  sonata,  a  cycle  for  piano, 
The  Quest;  a  song  cycle,  1914;  short  choral  works  and 
the  operas,  The  Waterman  and  The  Merchant. 

Von  Billow,  Hans,  see  Billow,  Hans  Guido  Frei- 
herr  von. 

Von  der  Heide,  John  Frederic,  American  singer 
and  teacher,  born  Cincinnati,  Feb.  28,  1857;  studied  the 
voice  and  many  instruments.  He  was  director  of  the 
Buffalo  School  of  Music  from  1882  to  1884,  then  settled 
in  New  York,  teaching  at  the  New  York  Conservatory 
and  privately.  He  held  several  offices  in  the  New  York 
Music  Teachers'  Association. 

Von  der  Vogelweide,  Walther,  see  Vogelweide, 
Walther  von  der. 

Von  Dittersdorf,  Karl  Ditters,  see  Dittersdorf, 
Karl  Ditters  von. 

Von  Ende,  Heswegh,  American  violinist,  born  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Feb.  16,  1877;  studied  with  several 
teachers  in  Chicago,  then  went  to  Berlin  where  his  in- 
structors were  Taubert,  Halir  and  Witek.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  one 
season.  In  America  he  gave  chamber  music  concerts 
of  new  and  rarely  heard  works.  In  1910  he  established 
a  violin  school,  which"  he  soon  enlarged  to  give  full  con- 
servatory courses  as  the  Von  Ende  School  of  Music. 

Von  Helmholtz,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  see 
Helmholtz,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand. 
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Voormolen,  Alex,  Dutch  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  Rotterdam,  Mar.  3,  1895 ;  pupil  of  Wagenaar, 
W.  M.  Petri,  Ravel,  and  Albert  Roussel ;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  orchestral,  ballet,  dramatic,  instru- 
mental, and  chamber  music. 

Vopelius,  Gottfried,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
writer;  born  Herwigsdorf,  near  Zittau,  Jan.  28,  1645; 
died  Leipzig,  Feb.  3,  1715;  his  works  include  the  Neu 
Leipsiger  Gesangbuch,  chiefly  a  collection  of  hymns. 
Vorbereitung  (Gen),  preparation. 
Vordersatz   (Ger.),  principal  theme;  first  subject. 
Vore,  Nicholas  de,  see  De  Vore,  Nicholas. 
Voretzsch,  Johannes  Felix,   German  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Altkirchen,  Saxony-Altenburg,  July  17, 
1835  ;  died  Halle,  May  10,  1908;  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory;  director  of  the  Robert  Franz  Singa- 
kademie. 

Vorgeiger  (Ger.),  first  violin;  leader. 
Vorhalt  (Ger.),  suspension. 

Vorhaltslosung  (Ger.),  the  resolution  of  a  sus- 
pension. 

Vorher  (Ger).,  before,  previous. 
Vorig  (Ger.),  preceding;  previous;  vorige  zeitmass, 
previous  tempo. 

Vorpahl,  Reinhold,  'German  guitarist,  mandolinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  22,  1864; 
died  Apr.  13,  1926;  his  works  include  methods  for  his 
instruments. 

Vorsanger    (Ger.),  precentor. 
Vorschlag  (Ger.),  appoggiatura. 
Vorsetzzeichen  (Ger.),  chromatic  sign. 
Vorspiel  (Ger.),  prelude,  introduction,  overture. 
Vortrag  (Ger.),  interpretation,  style,  execution. 
Vortragsbezeichnungen     (Ger.),     indications     of 
tempo  and  dynamics. 

M  Vortragsstiick  (Ger.),  a  concert  piece;  contrasted  to 
Ubungsstuck,  a  practice  piece. 

Vorwarts  (Ger.),  forward (s);  etwas  vorw'drts 
gehend,  somewhat  faster,  same  as  poco  piu  mosso. 

Vorwerk,    Henrietta,    Hungarian   composer,   born 
Erkelenz,  Aug.  13,  1843;  pupil  of  Sieber  at  Berlin;  her 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  music. 
Vorzeichnung  (Ger.),  signature. 
Vos,  Anna  Lambrechts,  see  Lambrechts-Vos,  Anna. 
Vos,  Camille  de,  French  composer,  born  1821 ;  died 
Paris,  Oct.  1899;  his  compositions  include  piano  music 
and  romanzas. 

Vos,  Eduard  de,  Belgian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Ghent,  Jan.  19,  1833;  died  July  21,  1890; 
pupil  of  Mengal;  his  compositions  include  folk  music, 
choral  works  and  songs. 

Vos,  Isidore,  Belgian  composer,  born  in  Ghent, 
1851;  died  there,  Mar.  31,  1876;  his  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano  and  choral  works. 

Vosnessenski,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  Russian  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Vosnessensk, 


Kostroma,  Sept.  17,;  1838;  studied  in  Moscow;  his  writ- 
ings include  studies  on  Russian  church  music. 

Voss,  Charles,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Schmarsow,  near  Demmin,  Pomerania,  Sept.  20,  1815; 
died  Verona,  Aug.  29,  1882;  studied  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1846  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  successful  concert 
pianist  and  teacher.  His  works  include  a  piano  con- 
certo which  was  approved  by  Mendelssohn  and  many 
other  pieces  such  as  fantasias  and  transcriptions. 

Voss,  Gerhard  Johann  (Vossius),  German  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Heidelberg  in 
1577;  died  Amsterdam,  Mar.  19,  1649;  his  writings  in- 
clude De  artium  et  scientiarum  (1650-58),  and  several 
other  music  treatises. 

Voss,  Isaak  (Vossius),  Dutch  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  in  Leyden,  1618;  died  Windsor,  Feb.  21, 
1689 ;  son  of  G.  J.  Vossius ;  his  writings  include  a  study, 
De  poematum  cantu  et  viribus  rhythmi  (1673). 

Voss,  Otto,  American  pianist  and  director,  born 
New  York,  Jan.  13,  1875 1  conductor  of  his  own  musical 
academy  in  Heidelberg. 

Voto,  Alfred  Peter  de,  see  De  Voio,  Alfred  Peter. 

Votterle,  Karl,  German  choral  director,  born  Augs- 
burg, Apr.  12,  1903. 

Voullaire,  Waldemar,  Lithuanian  composer,  bom 
Neuwelke,  July  29,  1825;  died  Herrnhut,  June  12, 
1902;  his  works  include  organ  music,  piano  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Vox  (Lat.),  voice. 

Vox  acuta,  alternate  term  for  the  organ-stop  called 
acuta. 

Vox  amorosa,  another  term  for  the  organ-stop 
called  amorosa. 

Vox  angelica,  a  name  used  to  designate  organ-stops 
of  various  kinds,  .having  some  especially  beautiful 
quality. 

Vox  gravissima,  the  full  term  for  the  organ  effect 
commonly  called  Gravissima. 

Vox  humana,  an  8  ft.  lingual  organ-stop  suggesting 
certain  qualities  of  the  human  voice  when  produced 
without  words  on  a  neutral  vowel. 

Voz,  Laurent  de,  Belgian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1533 ;  died  at  Cambrai  in  Jan.,  1580; 
brother  of  the  painter  Martin  de  Vos.  After  having 
served  as  a  musician  at  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp,  he 
became  music  director  at  the  Cambrai  Cathedral;  his 
works  included  motets,  songs  and  musical  settings  of 
the  Psalms. 

Vozika,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century  German 
composer  and  chamber  musician  at  the  Court  of 
Wurttemberg. 

Vranken,  Alphons,  Dutch  organist,  choral  director, 
music  teacher  and  composer,  born  Bunde,  Mar.  21, 
1879;  his  works  include  church  music,  choruses  and 
songs. 
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Vranken,  Joseph,  Dutch  composer,  organist,  and 
choirmaster,  born  Bunde,  near  Maastricht,  June  10, 
1870;  pupil  of  Hoi,  Robert,  and  van  Schaik  in  Holland, 
then  with  Ress  in  Berlin;  director  of  the  Palestrina 
Choir  at  The  Hague;  his  works  include  choral  music 
for  church  service. 

Vrchlicky,  Jaroslav,  Bohemian  poet,  born  in  1853 ; 
died  in  1912.  His  writings  were  the  inspiration  for 
many  musical  works,  among  them  Dvorak's  opera, 
Armida,  based  on  Vrchlicky's  translation  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  the  oratorio,  St.  Ludmilla; 
Fibich's  melodramas,  Hakon  and  Queen  Emma,  the 
trilogy,  Hippodameia,  the  comedy  overture,  A  Night  at 
Karlstein,  and  incidental  music  to  Vrchlicky's  Pietro 
Aretino;  and  Foerster's  opera,  Jessica,  founded  on  the 
poet's  translation  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the 
melodrama,  The  Legend  of  St.  Julia. 

Vredemann,  Jacob,  early  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser and  music  teacher  at  Leuwarden.  His  works  in- 
clude a  book  of  madrigals  and  a  book  of  musical  in- 
structions. 

Vredemann,  Michael,  early  I7th  century  German 
music  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  was  active  at  Arn- 
heim ;  his  description  of  a  curious  instrument,  half  violin 
and  half  cither,  was  published  in  Dutch  in  1612. 

Vredenburg,  Max,  Belgian  pianist,  music  critic  and 
composer,  born  Brussels,  Jan.  16,  1904;  his  composi- 
tions include  chamber  orchestra  music,  piano  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Vreedeman,  Sebastian,  late  i6th  century  Belgian 
composer,  probably  born  at  Malines ;  resided  in  Brussels 
in  1589;  where  he  composed  carillon  music  for  the 
corporation. 

Vreeland,  Jeanette,  contemporary  American  so- 
prano, born  in  San  Francisco ;  studied  voice  with  Percy 
Rector  Stephens,  whom  she  married  later.  She  made 
her  debut  in  New  York  in  1923,  and  toured  for  two 
seasons  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
made  extensive  recital  tours  of  America  and  sang  at 
important  festivals. 

Vreese,  Godefroid  de,  Belgian  composer,  violinist, 
and  conductor,  born  at  Kortrijk  in  1893 ;  studied  with 
Cesar  Thomson,  Gilson,  Lunssens,.  and  Rasse  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory ;  conducted  at  Ostend,  Antwerp, 
Brussels  and  Monaco;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  instrumental,  and  orchestral  works. 

Vretblad,  Viktor  Patrik,  Swedish  organist,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Svartnas,  Apr.  5,  1876; 
studied  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory;  became  organ- 
ist at  St.  Oscar's  Church  in  Stockholm,  where  he  gave 
elaborate  motet  concerts.  His  works  include  Hu- 
moreske  for  violin  and  piano,  organ  music,  songs  and 
piano  music,  also  an  important  book,  Johan  Helmich 
Roman,  Father  of  Swedish  Music. 

Vreuls,  Victor,  Belgian  violist,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Verviers,  Feb.  4,  1876;  studied  at  the 
School  of  Music  in  his  native  city  and  at  the  Conserv- 


atory of  Liege.  Having  completed  assiduous  and  in- 
tensive courses  at  these  two  institutions  he  travelled  to 
Paris  where  he  became  a  private  pupil  of  Vincent 
d'Indy.  Later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  viola 
and  of  harmony  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  in  the  last- 
named  city.  His  works  include  a  symphonic  poem,  a 
symphony  and  other  orchestral  works,  chamber  music, 
songs  and  piano  music. 

Vreuschmen,  Leon  Vercken  de,  see   Vercken  de 
Freuschmun,  Leon. 
Vridank,  see  Freidank. 

Vrieslander,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Munster, 
July  18,  1880;  pupil  of  Buths,  Klauwell  and  van  de 
Sandt  He  attracted  attention  with  song  cycles  devoted 
to  one  poet,  after  the  manner  of  Hugo  Wolf,  among 
them  Songs  of  Goethe. 

Vronsky,  Vitya,  see  Vronsky  and  Babin. 
Vronsky  and  Babin,  contemporary  Russian  two- 
piano  ensemble.     Following  successful  appearances  in 
European  countries  and  in  England,  the  duo  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  its  debut  took  place  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1937.     Vitya  Vronsky  was  born  in  Kiev, 
studied  at  the  Conservatory  there,  and  made  her  debut 
as  a  piano  virtuoso  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  before  com- 
pleting her  studies  with  Artur  Schnabel  in   Berlin. 
Victor  Babin  was  born  in  Moscow,  studied  at  the 
Riga  Conservatory,  and  in  Berlin  with  Franz  Schreker 
and  Artur  Schnabel.    He  is  also  a  composer  of  merit, 
having  published  a  piano  concerto,  pieces  for  one  and 
two  pianos  and  songs.    It  was  while  he  was  studying 
with  Schnabel  that  he  met  Miss  Vronsky,  who  he 
eventually  married.    Following  a  successful  American 
debut,  the  duo  has  appeared  in  various  American  cities, 
and  is  especially  popular  in  interpretations  of  Russian 
works;  Babin's  arrangement  of  the  Polovtsian  dances 
from  Borodin's  Prince  Igor  is  especially  fine. 

Vroye,  Theodore  Joseph  de,  Belgian  priest,  canon 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Villers-la-Ville, 
Aug.  19,  1804;  died  Liege,  July  19,  1873;  notable  as  a 
reformer  of  plain-song. 

Vruticky,  Josef,  see  Vlach-Vruticky,  Josef. 
V.  S.,  abbreviation  for  Volti  subito. 
Vuataz,  Roger,  Swiss  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Geneva,  Jan.  4,  1898;  his  works  include 
a  symphonic  suite,  choruses  and  songs. 
Vue  (Fr.),  sight. 

Vuide  (Fr.),  Vuoto  (It.),  open;  empty. 
Vuidl,  Theodore,  Czech  composer,  born  Wysots- 
chen,  near  Saaz,  Oct.  28,  1876 ;  studied  at  Prague  with 
Stecken,  Proksch,  and  Rietsch ;  his  compositions  include 
an  opera,  Brothers  and  Sisters;  a  comic  opera,  Rural 
Love-Oracle,  a  symphony  and  a  song  cycle. 

VuUlaume,  Claude,  French  violin  maker ;  there  were 
three  makers  who  bore  this  Christian  name.  The  first, 
born  in  1625,  founded  the  business;  the  second,  pos- 
sibly a  grandson,  was  the  father  of  Nicolas  Franqois 
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and  Jean  Baptiste  Vuillaume ;  the  third  was  a  brother 
of  Nicolas  Frangois  and  Jean  Baptiste  Vuillaume. 

Vuillaume,  Jean  Baptiste,  French  violin  maker, 
born  Mirecourt,  Oct.  7,  1798;  died  Paris,  Feb.  19, 
1875 ;  son  and  pupil  of  Claude  Vuillaume.  In  1828  he 
set  up  his  own  business  after  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship with  Frangois  Chanot  and  Joseph  Lete.  His 
acquaintance  with  Louis  Pique  had  made  him  familiar 
with  the  methods  and  styles  of  the  old  Italian  violin 
makers,  and  he  soon  became  a  master  of  his  trade.  He 
attempted  to  build  original  instruments,  but  the  demand 
at  that  time  was  all  for  old  Italian  violins,  and  he  did 
not  fare  any  too  well.  Nothing  daunted,  he  learned  the 
ancient  rule  of  giving  the  public  what  they  want,  and 
started  making  models  of  a  Stradivarius  instrument  of 
high  merit.  He  charged  three  hundred  francs  apiece 
for  these  models,  and  had  difficulty  keeping  up  with 
the  demand.  He  then  made  a  violoncello  modeled  after 
an  old  masterpiece,  for  which  he  charged  five  hundred 
francs.  This  was  quite  as  popular,  and  on  these  two 
models  his  entire  fortune  was  based ;  he  finally  permitted 
his  assistants  to  make  violins  under  his  supervision, 
turning  out  in  all  more  than  three  thousand  instruments. 
He  also  invented  a  steel  bow,  a  mute  and  tailpiece  com- 
bined, a  huge  double-bass  which  he  called  an  "octo 
bass,"  and  a  machine  for  making  gut  strings.  Vuillaume 
was  awarded  numerous  medals  and  honors  for  his 
instruments. 

Vuillaume,  Nicolas  Frangois,  French  violin  maker, 
born  Mirecourt,  May  13,  1802;  died  Brabant,  Jan.  16, 
1876,  brother  of  Jean  Baptiste  Vuillaume.  He  worked 
with  his  brother  at  Paris,  and  in  1828  went  to  Brussels, 
where  he  set  up  his  own  business.  His  instruments  are 
marked  by  their  fine  woods,  finished  workmanship  and 
red  varnish.  One  of  his  finest  instruments  was  an 
exact  model  of  a  Stradivarius  violoncello. 

Vuille  (Wille),  Georges,  French  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  La  Choux  de  Fonds,  May  6,  1875 1 
his  works  include  a  piano  and  violin  sonata,  piano  mu- 
sic and  songs. 


Vuillemin,  Louis,  French  composer,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  at  Nantes  in  1873  >  died  Paris,  Apr. 
3,  1929;  music  critic  for  "La  Lanterne";  his  composi- 
tions include  dramatic  and  piano  works. 

Vuillermoz,  fimile,  French  composer  and  music  critic, 
born  at  Lyons  in  1879  5  PUP{1  of  Daniel  Fleuret,  Gabriel 
Faure,  Ravel,  and  Florent  Schmitt ;  editor  of  "Musique 
vivante" ;  his  compositions  include  songs  and  operettas ; 
his  writings  include  articles  in  various  French  music 
periodicals. 

Vuilliers,  Pierre  de,  see  Villiers,  Pierre  de. 

Vulpius,  Melchior,  German  composer  and  cantor, 
born  Wasungen,  about  1560;  died  Weimar,  Aug.  7, 
1615;  notable  as  a  contrapuntist  and  harmoniser  of 
tunes  for  a  number  of  voices. 

Vv.,  abbreviation  for  Violini. 

Vycpalek,  Ladislaus,  Bohemian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Vrsovice,  near  Prague,  Jan.  23,  1882 ;  pupil 
of  Novak  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He  has  written 
one  of  the  most  important  Czech  choral  works  in  a 
cantata,  The  Last  Things  of  Man,  composed  in  1920 
and  which  utilizes  Moravian  folk-songs.  Other  com- 
positions include  several  other  choral  works,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Vyeprik,  Alexander,  Russian  composer,  born  Balta, 
July  23,  1892.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Miaskovsky  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  studied  in  Berlin,  and  is  one  of 
the  more  active  of  the  younger  group  of  Jewish  com- 
posers. His  works  show  more  or  less  of  the  influence 
of  Krein  and  Gniessin;  his  works  include  a  piano  so- 
nata, a  rhapsody  for  viola,  and  the  choral  cycle,  Statins- 
tan,  dedicated  to  the  opening  of  an  electric  power  station 
in  White  Russia. 

Vysoky,  Karel,  modern  Bohemian  violin  maker.  He 
has  built  violins,  violas,  'cellos  and  basses. 

Vyssotzky,  Michail  Timofeievitch,  Russian  guitar- 
ist, born  in  1790 ;  died  at  Moscow  in  1837 ;  his  composi- 
tions include  guitar  fantasias  and  variations  on  Russian 
airs  and  on  works  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven;  he  also 
wrote  a  guitar  method. 
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WAACK,  KARL,  German  conductor,  violinist, 
critic  and  writer,  born  Liibeck,  Mar.  6,  1861 ;  died 
Neumiinster,  Holstein,  Mar.  7,  1922;  studied  at  the 
ducal  music  school  in  Weimar.  He  went  to  Riga  to  be- 
come conductor  of  the  Wagner  Society  and  was  music 
critic  for  a  local  paper.  He  took  part  in  several  Bay- 
reuth  Festivals  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra  and  assist- 
ant on  the  stage.  His  works  include  historical  intro- 
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ductions  and  a  table  of  motives  for  all  the  Wagner 
operas. 

Waagen,  Nanette,  see  Schechner-Waagen,  Nanette. 

Waart,  Hendrikus  Aloys,  Petrus  de,  Dutch  organ- 
ist, music  teacher  and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  June 
28,  1863 ;  died  Voorburg,  Apr.  2,  1931 ;  his  works  in- 
clude three  symphonies,  an  overture,  chamber  music,  a 
children's  operetta,  choruses  and  songs. 
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Wach,  Karl  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  German  contra- 
bassist,  born  Lobau,  Sept.  16,  1755;  died  Leipzig,  Jan. 
28,  1833 ;  member  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra. 

Wach,  Michael,  German  violin  and  lute  builder,  born 
Munich,  Aug.  7,  1874.  He  designed  his  own  models. 

Wachmann,  Eduard,  Rumanian  conservatory  di- 
rector, symphonic  conductor  and  church  music  com- 
poser, born  Bucharest,  Feb.  10,  1836;  died  there,  Dec. 
24,  1908.  ^ 

Wachnianyn,  Anatol,  Ukrainian  composer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  in  1841 ;  died  at  Lemberg 
in  1908 ;  founder  of  the  Ukrainian  singing  group  Bojan, 
and  director  of  the  Lemberg  Music  Institute;  his  works 
include  an  opera,  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Wachnianyn,  Bohdan  TheocJor,  Ukrainian  music 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Stryi,  Oct.  16,  1883;  pupil 
of  Lewinski  and  Gall ;  his  works  include  a  collection  of 
Ukrainian  folk  songs,  an  oratorio,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wachs,  Paul,  French  composer,  pianist  and  organ- 
ist, born  Paris,  Sept.  19,  1851;  died  St.  Mande,  July 
6,  1915 ;  P^pil  of  Masse,  Marmontel,  Cesar  Franck  and 
Duprato  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  his  compositions 
include  much  salon  music. 

Wachsel,  Plato  Lvovitch,  Russian  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  music  critic,  born  Strelna,  Aug.  26, 
1844;  his  writings  include  a  biography  of  Glinka  and 
a  history  of  Portuguese  music. 

Wachsmann,  Johann  Joachim,  German  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choirmaster,  born 
Uthmoden,  Feb.  'I,  1787;  died  Barby,  June  25,  1853; 
pupil  of  Zelter  in  Berlin;  his  writings  include  piano  and 
vocal  methods ;  he  also  edited  choral  collections. 

Wachsmann,  Julius,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Briinn,  Apr.  25,  1866 ;  his  compositions  include  operas, 
a  symphony,  orchestral  variations,  a  suite  for  harp  and 
three  strings,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wachsmann,  Max,  German  concert  violinist,  choral 
director,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Rosdzin,  Oct.  n, 
1881;  his  works  include  a  string  quartet,  a  violin 
method,  violin  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wacht  am  Rhein,  Die,  the  German  national  song, 
words  by  Max  Schneckenburger  (1840),  music  by  Karl 
Wilhelm. 

Wachtarz,  Adolf,  German  founder  of  a  famous 
boys'  choir,  born  Gross-Peterwitz,  1847;  died  there, 
Feb.  2,  1926. 

Wachtel,  Erich,  Czech  orchestral  and  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Prague,  Mar.  22,  1898 ;  his 
compositions  include  a  string  quartet,  an  organ  fantasia 
and  vocal  works. 

Wachtel,  Theodor,  German  tenor,  born  Hamburg 
Mar.  10,  1823 ;  died  Frankf  ort-on-Main,  Nov.  14, 1893 ; 
pupil  of  Miss  Grandjean  in  Hamburg.  He  sang  heroic 
parts  in  the  leading  German  cities  and  was  engaged  for 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  He  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1871  at  first  as  a  concert  singer,  and  later  for 
a  season  of  opera  in  New  York.  His  voice  was  a  power- 


ful and  brilliant  tenor  and  he  was  admirable  in  parts  like 
Manrico  in  //  Trovatore. 

Wachter,  Ernst,  German  basso,  born  at  Miihlhau- 
sen  in  1872,  sang  in  Dresden  and  Bayreuth. 

Wachter,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Munich,  Mar.  25,  1885 ;  pupil  of  Sandberger,  Kroyer, 
and  Courvoisier ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  instru- 
mental and  operatic  works. 

Wachtmeister,  Axel  Raoul,  Count,  Swedish  com- 
poser, born  London,  Apr.  2,  1865;  pupil  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Paris.  Among  his 
works  are  chorus  and  orchestra  music,  sonatas  for  violin 
and  for  'cello,  songs  and  part  songs. 

Wachutta,  Hedwig,  see  Rolandt,  Hedwig. 

Wackenroder,  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  German  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Berlin  in  1773 ;  died  Feb. 
13,  1798;  friend  of  Ludwig  Tieck. 

Wackenthaler,  Joseph,  Alsatian  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Schlestadt,  Nov.  20,  1795  \  died  Strassburg, 
Mar.  3,  1869;  succeeded  his  teacher,  Spindler,  at  the 
Strassburg  Cathedral;  his  works  include  masses  with 
full  orchestra,  all  the  motets  sung  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  much  organ  music. 

Wackernagel,  Peter,  German  musicologist  and  mu- 
sic critic,  born  Breslau,  July  26,  1907. 

Wackernagel,  Philipp,  German  literary  historian, 
born  Berlin,  June  28,  1800;  died  Dresden,  June  20, 
1877  J  his  writings  include  treatises  on  Luther's  hymns, 
on  German  hymns  of  the  i6th  century,  and  a  five- 
volume  work  on  German  hymnology  from  the  most 
ancient  times  up  to  the  17th  century. 

Wad,  Emmanuel,  Danish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Korsor,  Mar.  10,  1862 ;  studied  with  Dahlr 
Johann  Glasar,  V.  Bendix,  and  August  Winding;  be- 
came piano  instructor  at  the  Peabody  School  of  Music 
in  Baltimore  in  1892;  his  compositions  include  piano 
and  violin  music. 

Waddington,  Miss,  see  Llwiover,  Lady. 

Waddington,  Sidney  Paine,  English  choirmaster, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Lincoln,  July  23,  1869; 
studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music;  conducted  an 
amateur  operatic  society,  later  becoming  professor  at 
his  Alma  Mater.  His  compositions  include  an  oper* 
etta  for  children,  a  work  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  an 
overture  and  a  piano  concerto. 

Wade,  Joseph  Augustine,  Irish  composer,  conductor 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Dublin,  end  of  the  i8th,  or 
beginning  of  the  I9th  century;  died  London,  July  15, 
1845.  He  published  his  first  songs  in  1813,  and  collab- 
orated with  Dr.  Smith  on  an  opera  produced  in  1820; 
then  went  to  London  where  he  conducted  the  Opera  for 
a  time,  and  also  worked  for  the  music  publishers  Chap- 
pell  &  Company.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Dublin,  where 
he  toured  with  Lavenu's  company,  which  also  included 
Liszt.  His  works  include  an  oratorio,  an  operetta  and 
songs,  of  which  Meet  me  by  Moonlight  Alone,  and 
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I've  wandered  in  dreams,  were  the  most  popular ;  also 
a  Handbook  to  the  Pianoforte. 

Wadler,  Mayo,  see  Mayo,  Waldo. 

Wadley,  Frederick  William,  English  organist,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Kidderminster,  July  30, 
1882 ;  his  compositions  include  large  choral  works  with 
orchestra,  an  overture,  church  music  and  choruses. 

Waechter,  Eberhard,  Austrian  baritone  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  13,  1886;  his  writings  in- 
clude Schubert's  Die  schone  Mullerin. 

Waechter,  Johann  Michael,  German  baritone,  born 
Nappersdorf,  Mar.  2,  1724;  died  Dresden,  May  26, 
1853.  He  was  the  first  to  essay  the  leading  role  in  the 
Flying  Dutchman. 

Waefelghem,  Louis  van,  Belgian  violin,  viola  and 
viola  d'amore  player  and  composer,  born  Bruges,  Jan. 
13,  1840;  died  Paris,  June  19,  1908,  pupil  of  Meerts 
and  Fetis  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  In  1860  he 
appeared  with  much  success  at  Weimar  as  a  violinist, 
later  settling  for  a  time  in  Dresden.  On  going  to  Paris 
in  1863,  he  became  a  viola-player  at  the  Opera.  In 
1873  be  played  in  chamber  concerts  at  London  with 
Joachim,  Auer,  Vieuxtemps,  Sivori  and  Sarasate ;  later 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  revival  of  the  viola  d'amore, 
on  which  he  became  the  greatest  player  of  the  igth 
century.  He  also  formed  a  complete  library  of  music 
written  by  the  older  masters  for  the  instrument,  and 
published  several  of  his  own  works  for  it. 

Waelput,  Hendrik,  Belgian  conductor,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Ghent,  Oct.  26,  1845 ;  died  there,  July 
8,  1885 ;  pupil  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and  winner 
of  a  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  His  works  include  sym- 
phonies, cantatas  and  songs. 

Waelrant,  Hubert,  Belgian  composer  and  theorist, 
born  at  Tongerloo,  Kempenland,  North  Brabant,  about 
1517;  died  Antwerp,  Nov.  19,  1595 ;  founder  of  a  mu- 
sic school  in  the  latter  city,  and  a  partner  of  Jean  de 
Laeb  in  the  music  publishing  business.  In  his  teaching 
he  abandoned  the  old  system  of  solmisation  by  hexa- 
chords,  introducing  a  new  system  and  naming  the  tones 
of  the  scale  bo,  ce,  di,  ga,  Iof  ma,  ni.  This  he  called 
Bocedisation  or  Voces  Gelgicae.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries he  was  held  in  high  repute  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  composer.  His  works  were  chiefly  motets  and 
madrigals. 

Waet,  Jacques  Vaedt,  see  Vaet,  Jacques. 

Wagenaar,  Bernhard,  Dutch  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Arnhem,  Netherlands,  July  8,  1894;  pupil  in  com- 
position of  Dr.  Johan  Wagenaar  (q.v.),  and  in  piano 
and  violin  at  the  Utrecht  Conservatory.  In  1921, 
shortly  after  coming  to  America,  Willem  Mengelberg 
invited  him  to  join  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra as  violinist,  and  when  necessary  to.  play  celesta, 
harpsichord,  piano  and  organ  parts.  Shortly  after,  he 
resigned  to  devote  himself  to  composition  and  the  teach- 
ing of  theory,  joining  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 
In  1927  he  became  a  member  of  the  Juilliard  Graduate 
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School  faculty  as  teacher  of  orchestration  and  com- 
position. In  1930  he  was  delegate-composer  and  his 
Sinfonietta  representative  American  composition  at  the 
Festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  in  Belgium.  He  has  received  the  Eastman 
School  Publication  and  the  Society  for  Publication  of 
American  Music  awards.  His  first  and  second  sym- 
phonies were  first  performed  in  New  York  by  the 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Divertimento  played  by  or- 
chestras throughout  the  country.  The  Sinfonietta  has 
had  performances  in  London,  Amsterdam  and  Liege 
as  well  as  American  cities.  The  Third  Symphony  was 
performed  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  Chautauqua  Fes- 
tival ii*  1937.  His  chamber  music  includes  three  string 
quartets,  a  'cello  sonatina  and  a  violin  sonata. 

Wagenaar,  Johan,  Dutch  organist,  choral  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Utrecht,  Nov.  i,  1862;  pupil  of 
Richard  Hoe.  He  was  organist  at  the  cathedral  in  his 
native  city,  director  of  the  music  school  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Musical  Art  Choral  Society.  He  wrote 
operas,  overtures,  a  symphonic  poem,  other  orchestral 
works,  choruses  with  and  without  orchestra,  songs,  and 
piano  pieces. 

Wagenaar,  J.  A.  H.,  igth  century  Dutch  music  pub- 
lisher ;  founded  his  firm  at  Utrecht  in  1850. 

Wagenbrenner,  Josef,  German  organist,  church 
choirmaster,  writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Wiirz- 
burg,  Dec.  24,  1873  >  his  compositions  include  choruses, 
songs,  dances  and  piano  music. 

Wagener,  Heinrich,  German  lute-song  composer, 
born  Ludwigsthal,  Landsberg,  Dec.  22,  1891. 

Wagenmann,  Josef  Hermann,  German  singing 
teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Endingen,  Bavaria,  in  1876. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Leipzig,  and  singing  with  Torsleff  at  Leipzig  and  also 
in  Italy  and  'became  a  well-known  singing  teacher  at 
Leipzig  and  Berlin.  His  writings  include  several  im- 
portant works  on  vocal  training. 

Wagenseil,  Georg  Christoph,  Austrian  composer, 
organist  and  teacher,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  15,  1715 ;  died 
there,  Mar.  i,  1777.  He  studied  with  Woger,  J.  J. 
Fux  and  Palotta,  and  in  1736  became  court  composer,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  or- 
ganist to  the  Dowager  Empress  Christine  from  1741 
to  1750,  and  music  teacher  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
Imperial  Princesses.  Steffan  and  Leopold  Hoffmann 
were  also  his  pupils.  His  compositions  include  fifteen 
operas,  three  oratorios,  two  masses,  a  requiem,  psalms, 
motets,  chamber  music,  thirty  symphonies,  various 
clavier  concertos  and  twenty  clavier  divertimenti. 

Wagenseil,  Johann  Christoph,  German  musicolo- 
gist, born  Nuremberg,  Nov.  26,  1633;  died  Altdorf, 
Oct.  9,  1708.  He  was  a  teacher  of  history,  and  a 
librarian  at  Altdorf,  and  is  known  for  his  Buck  von  der 
Meistersinger  holdseligen  Kunst,  published  in  1697. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  inf  orma- 
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tion  on  the  methods  of  the  Meistersinger,  and  contains 
melodies  by  Regenbogen  and  others. 

Waghalter,  Ignaz,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor; born  Mar.  15,  1882. 

Waghalter,  Wladislav,  Polish  violinist  and  concert- 
master,  born  Warsaw,  Apr.  10,  1885;  pupil  of  his 
father,  Isidor  Lotte,  A.  Moser  and  Joachim;  won  the 
Joachim  and  Mendelssohn  prizes  and  made  his  mature 
debut  at  seventeen.  He  toured  Central  Europe  with 
great  success,  was  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
and  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  piano  trio,  the  latter 
with  Hekking. 

Waghorne,  William  Richard,  Scottish  composer, 
conductor,  organist  and  teacher,  born  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
13,  1881 ;  studied  with  Thomas  H.  Callinson,  then  went 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  became  a  church  and 
theatre  organist  and  choirmaster.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  romantic  operetta,  Pearl  of  Asia,  church  music, 
anthems,  organ  music,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Wagnalls,  Mabel,  late  igth  and  early  soth  century 
American  pianist  and  writer,  born  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
pupil  of  Kullak;  made  her  debut  with  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  at  New  York  in  1891.  A  number  of 
her  books  deal  with  musical  subjects. 

Wagner,  August,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Stettin,  June  28,  1816;  died  Grief swald,  Mar.  25, 
1894;  his  works  include  motets,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wagner,  Christian  Salomon,  i8th  century  harpsi- 
chord maker  at  Dresden,  who,  with  his  brother  Johann 
Gottlob  Wagner,  built  over  eight  hundred  instruments, 
including  several  famous  examples. 

Wagner,  Cosima,  second  wife  of  Richard  Wagner; 
daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  former  wife  of  Hans 
von  Biilow.  The  marriage  in  many  ways  proved  to  be 
an  ideal  one.  Wagner  wrote  the  Siegfried  Idyll  for  her, 
as  a  surprise  on  their  son's  birthday;  they  were  most 
happy  in  their  domestic  relations  and  Frau  Wagner 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  her  distinguished  husband's 
ideals  and  purposes.  After  his  death,  she  endeavored 
to  keep  his  works  in  copyright  after  their  legal  ex- 
piration by  applying  to  the  German  Reichstag  for  an 
extension. 

Wagner,  Erika  von,  German  actress  and  singer, 
born  Zabern,  Courland,  Mar.  23,  1890;  an  actress  in 
Meiningen,  Berlin,  and  at  the  Deutsches  Volkstheater, 
Vienna,  and  in  1919  made  her  debut  as  a  concert  singer. 
She  specialized  in  modern  songs,  and  is  best  known  for 
her  singing  of  the  recitative  part  in  Schoenberg's  Pierrot 
lunaire. 

Wagner,  Ernst  David,  German  composer,  cantor 
and  organist ;  born  Dramburg,  Pomerania,  Feb.  18, 
1806;  died  Berlin,  May  4,  1883;  his  compositions  in- 
clude motets,  psalms,  songs,  organ  music  and  piano 
music. 

Wagner,  Ferdinand,  German  conductor,  born  Mu- 
nich, Mar.  30,  1898;  died  there,  July  22,  1926;  son  of 
the  clarinettist,  Karl  Wagner;  studied  at  the  Munich 
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Academy  of  Music;  conductor  in  Dortmund,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Karlsruhe. 

Wagner,  Franz,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  in  Dresden,  July  10,  1890;  studied  with 
Leopold  Godowsky  at  the  Vienna  Academy;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  some  with  chamber  orchestra, 
and  piano  music. 

Wagner,  Franz  Josef,  German  music  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Cochem,  May  6,  1885;  his  works  in- 
clude a  Christmas  mystery,  church  music,  terzettes  and 
songs. 

Wagner,  Franz  Max  Georg,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, vocal  teacher  and  choral  conductor;  born 
Schweidnitz,  Saxony,  Dec.  17,  1870;  died  Berlin,  May 
13,  1929;  his  compositions  include  choral  works,  some 
with  orchestra,  music  for  piano,  for  violin  and  for 
'cello. 

Wagner,  Franz  Theodor,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  in  Loberschiitz,  Thuringia,  May  19,  1870 ; 
studied  at  the  Weimar  Music  School,  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory, and  Academic  Master  School  for  Composition 
in  Berlin ;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Wagner,  Gebhardt,  German  cantor,  organist,  music 
teacher,  theatre  conductor  and  composer,  born  Celle, 
Dec.  21,  1884;  his  works  include  a  singspiel,  orchestral 
music  and  choruses. 

Wagner,  Georg  Gottfried,  German  violinist,  cantor 
and  composer,  born  Muhlberg,  Saxony,  Apr.  5,  1698; 
died  Plauen,  Mar.  23,  1756.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kuhnau 
and  was  concertmaster  under  Bach  at  St.  Thomas' 
School,  Leipzig.  His  instrumental  works  and  church 
pieces  were  widely  known  in  his  time  but  were  never 
published. 

Wagner,  Gerrit  Anthonie  Alexander,  Dutch  com- 
poser and  conductor;  born  Amsterdam,  Mar.  8,  1862; 
died  Antwerp,  Nov.  24,  1892 ;  his  compositions  include 
choral  and  orchestral  music,  songs  and  part  songs. 

Wagner,  Gotthard,  German  monk  and  composer; 
born  at  Erding  in  1679;  died  at  Tegernsee  in  1739. 

Wagner,  Hans,  Austrian  composer,  teacher,  con- 
ductor and  editor;  born  Schonkirchen,  Lower  Austria, 
Dec.  19,  1872;  his  works  include  singspiels,  church 
music,  choruses,  songs,  a  harmony  book,  and  a  life  of 
Beethoven. 

Wagner,  Hermann,  German  composer,  born  Plauen, 
Nov.  2,  1912;  his  works  include  chamber  music,  a  so- 
nata for  'cello,  a  clarinet  solo,  organ  music  and  songs. 

Wagner,  Hugo,  Bohemian  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Nieder-Ullwersdorf,  Apr.  i,  1873;  Ms 
works  include  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Wagner,  Johann,  German  oboist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Kitzscher,  June  28,  1893 ;  oboist  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig;  his  compositions 
comprise  cantatas. 
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Wagner,  Johann  and  Michael,  i8th  century  organ 
builders,  brothers,  who  built  the  47-stop  organ  at  Ana- 
heim, famous  in  its  day. 

Wagner,  Johann  Joachim,  i8th  century  organ 
builder  in  Berlin,  where  some  of  his  instruments  still 
exist. 

Wagner  (Jachmann-Wagner),  Johanna,  German 
dramatic  soprano,  born  near  Hanover,  Oct.  13,  1828; 
died  Wurzburg,  Oct.  16,  1894;  daughter  of  Albert  Wag- 
ner, the  brother  of  Richard  Wagner.  She  sang  child 
roles  at  Wurzburg  and  Bernberg,  became  leading  so- 
prano at  Dresden,  where  she  created  the  role  of  Eliza- 
beth in  Tannhduser  in  1845,  studied  at  Paris  with  Viar- 
dot-Garcia  and  in  Hamburg  and  at  the  Berlin  Court 
Opera.  After  her  marriage  she  turned  to  drama  but 
taught  dramatic  singing  privately  and  at  the  Munich 
School  of  Music. 

Wagner,  Josef,  German  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Ohlau,  Jan.  13,  1909.  He  studied  with  Broniskw 
Pozniak,  Richard  Roessler,  Ernst  Voelke,  and  Paul 
Hindemith;  after  concertizing  in  Europe,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1937,  settling  in  New  York.  His 
compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  songs 
with  piano  accompaniment,  violin  pieces,  choral  cycles, 
variations  and  improvisations,  theatre  music,  two  piano 
arrangements  and  modern  dances  for  piano,  saxophone 
and  violin. 

Wagner,  Josef  Franz,  Austrian  band  leader  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  20,  1856;  died  there  in 
June,  1908.  He  composed  masses,  dances  and  marches. 

Wagner,  Joseph  Frederick,  American  composer, 
conductor,  organist  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  1900.  He  studied  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity: College  of  Music,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  in  Europe  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  Pierre 
Mpnteux  and  Felix  Weingartner.  He  is  the  organizer 
and  conductor  of  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, director  of  the  Boston  Chamber  Music  Guild,  or- 
ganist and  a  teacher  at  the  Boston  University  College  of 
Music.  His  compositions  have  been  played  in  both 
Europe  and  America  and  include  a  symphony,  a -piano 
concerto,  two  suites  for  orchestra  from  the  ballet,  The 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  a  Fugd  Tryptich  for  piano, 
percussion  and  strings,  a  Rhapsody  for  clarinet,  piano 
and  strings,  Sinfonietta  American,  Sinfonietta  No.  2; 
choral  works  including  David  Jazz  for  men's  voices  and 
jazz  band;  a  quintet  for  piano,  flute,  clarinet,  viola  and 
'cello,  serenade  for  oboe,'  violin  and  'cello ;  and  the  ballet 
The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta. 

Wagner,  Karel  Emile,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  The  Hague,  Apr.  14,  1825;  died  Bilt,  Aug.  8, 
1889  >"  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt ;  his  works  include  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces  and  choruses. 

Wagner,  Karl  Jakob,  German  .composer,  horn  vir- 
tuoso and  conductor,  born  Darmstadt,  Feb.  22,  1772; 
died  there,  Nov.  25,  1822. 


Wagner,  Konrad,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com* 
poser,  born  Hamburg,  July  18,  1869;  director  of  Bee- 
thoven Conservatory  in  Hanover.  He  composed  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Wagner,  Marie  Louise,  American  dramatic  soprano, 
born  Cincinnati,  O.,  June  10,  1893;  PUP^  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  City  and  of  Herbert 
Witherspoon.  She  made  her  New  York  debut  in  1915, 
and  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  choral 
societies  and  symphony  orchestras. 

Wagner,  Max,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Gotha,  Jan.  17,  1865.  He  composed  orchestral  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Wagner,  Oscar,  American  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Corydon,  la.,  Oct.  8,  1893.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  in  1917; 
became  assistant  to  Ernest  Hutcheson  in  1924,  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Mu- 
sic, New  York,  in  1926.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  New  York  Symphony,  and  has  concertized 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Australia. 

Wagner,  Paul,  German  cathedral  cantor  and  com- 
poser, born  Greiz,  May  5,  1.857.  Has  compositions  in- 
clude an  overture  and  choruses. 

Wagner,  Paul  Emil,  German  organist,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Neisse,  June  28,  1846.  He 
composed  a  Singspiel,  operettas,  choruses,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Wagner,  Peter  Josef,  German  church  musician  and 
historian  of  music,  born  Trier,  Aug..  19,  1865;  died 
Oct.  17,  1931 ;  studied  at  the  cathedral  school  at  Trier, 
at  Strassburg  University  and  with  Bellermann  and 
Spitta;  professor  at  Freiburg  University,  where,  in 
1901,  he  founded  a  Gregorian  academy.  His  writings 
include  treatises  on  Gregorian  and  mediaeval  music  and 
a  Story  of  the  Mass. 

Wagner  (Wilhelm),  Richard,  German  composer, 
born  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  Venice,  Feb.  13, 
1883.  He  came  of  Saxon  ancestry;  his  father  Carl 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Wagner  was  clerk  to  the  city  po- 
lice courts  in  Leipzig,  and  during  the  French  occu- 
pation became  chief  of  police.  He  was  fond  of 
poetry  and  drama,  often  taking  an  active  part  in  ama- 
teur dramatic  productions.  He  married  Johanna  Rosina 
Patz,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  Wilhelm  Richard 
being  the  last.  The  father  died  six  months  after  the 
birth  of  Richard,  as  Wilhelm  Richard  is  commonly 
known,  and  the  widow,  who  had  been  left  in  extreme 
poverty,  married  Ludwig  Geyer,  actor,  playwright  and 
amateur ,  portrait  painter,  in  1814.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  State.  Theatre  of  Saxony,  .and  accord- 
ingly the  family  removed  to  Dresden.  Richard  entered 
the  schools  there  under  his  step-father's  name.  Geyer 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  boy,  who  fre- 
quently, in  later  life,  spoke  of  him  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms.  From  his  earliest  schooldays,  Richard 
was  quick  at  writing  German  verse,  and  was  particularly 
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apt  at  Greek  translation.  After  the  death  of  Geyer, 
which  took  place  while  Richard  was  still  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  family  was  again  in  straitened 
circumstances.  The  elder  sister,  Rosalie,  secured  an 
engagement  -  at  Leipzig,  and  the  mother  moved  back 
there  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  Rich- 
ard suffered  a  demotion  in  making  the  change  of 
schools  and  he  conceived  a  violent  dislike  both  for  the 
Nicolaisschule  in  Leipzig  and  for  its  masters.  He 
studied  music  with  Gottlieb  Miiller,  who  found  the 
child  temperamental  and  difficult  to  handle.  When 
Richard  entered  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1831, 
he  found  a  music  instructor  who  had  more  patience 
with  him,  Theodor  Weinlig,  cantor  at  the  Thomas- 
schule  where  Bach  had  occupied  the  same  post  many 
years  before.  During  his  six  months  of  study  with 
Weinlig,  and  during  the  year  and  a  half  following, 
Richard  wrote  a  number  of  instrumental  compositions 
and  arrangements,  also  the  libretto  for  an  opera,  and 
some  of  the  music.  Wagner's  professional  career  be- 
gan when  he  was  twenty  years  old ;  in  1834  he  paid  an 
extended  visit  to  his  brother  Albert,  actor,  singer  and 
stage  manager  at  the  Wurzburg  Theatre,  becoming 
chorusmaster  there  at  a  trifling  salary,  but  his  duties 
were  light,  and  he  had  time  for  composition.  Several 
of  his  works  were  performed  by  the  Music  Club,  and 
the  appearance  of  Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient  at 
Leipzig  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  Wagner's  crea- 
tive ability.  Her  unusual  gifts  as  an  actress  and  singer 
seem  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  enormous  possi- 
bilities of  a  complete  union  of  drama  and  music.  In 
the  autumn  of  1834  Wagner  asumed  the  post  of  music 
director  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre,  but  his  engage- 
ment there  ended  in  complete  financial  failure  in  1836. 
He  then  repaired  to  Leipzig  where  he  hoped,  through 
the  influence  of  members  of  his  family,  to  get  an  opera 
performed.  This  proved  impossible  and  similar  dis- 
appointments awaited  him  in  Berlin  and  Konigsberg. 
In  the  latter  place  he  was  offered  a  position  as  con- 
ductor, and  on  the  mere  prospect,  he  entered  into 
matrimony,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Dresden  me- 
chanic. At  Konigsberg  he  wasted  a  year,  according 
to  his  own  statement;  then  he  began  to  cast  longing 
eyes  toward  Paris.  Several  attempts  in  this  direction 
were  unsuccessful;  Wagner's  next  position  was  at  a 
theater  in  Riga,  where  engagements  were  also  secured 
for  his  wife  and  her  sister.  The  salary  at  Riga  was 
less  niggardly  than  those  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  Wagner  found  himself  comparatively  well- 
off;  by  1838  he  had  completed  the. book  of  Rienzi, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1839,  when  his  contract  ended  at 
Riga,  he  finished  writing  the  music  for  the  first  two 
acts.  He  was  now  twenty-six,  was  engaged  on  his  first 
important  work,  and  was  on  his  way,  with  his  small 
wife  and  large  Newfoundland  dog,  to  Paris.  He 
stopped  at  Boulogne,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Meyerbeer,  who  gave  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  important  theater  directors  and  publishers  in 
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the  French  capital.  Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  early  in 
the  autumn  of  1839 ;  he  took  lodgings  for  himself  and 
his  wife  in  a  modest  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  letters 
written  by  Meyerbeer  secured  him  a  polite  reception, 
but  he  was  told  that,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  chance 
whatever  for  Riensi  at  the  Opera.  He  tried  to  secure 
a  position  as  a  singer  in  the  chorus  at  a  small  theater, 
but  was  refused ;  his  writing  of  French  songs  was  also 
a  failure.  In  1840  he  completed  the  first  composition 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  his  genius ;  this  was  published 
fifteen  years  later  as  the  Faust  Overture  for  orchestra- 
Wagner  had  only  contempt  for  the  opera  stars  in  Paris, 
and  for  the  successful  virtuosos,  including  Liszt,  who 
was  later  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  his  life, 
but  he  found  congenial  associates  among  the  German 
scholars  and  artists  in  the  city,  most  of  whom  were 
in  needy  circumstances.  Through  their  generosity  he 
did  not  actually  suffer  starvation ;  and  having  no  press- 
ing work  at  hand,  he  completed  Riensi.  After  it  had 
been  submitted  to  Dresden  for  consideration,  Wagner 
did  all  kinds  of  hack  musical  work  for  a  publisher  and 
some  writing  for  French  periodicals,  but  the  remunera- 
tion was  small  and  a  translator  had  to  be  hired,  for 
Wagner  could  not  write  French  effectively.  The  only 
work  performed  in  Paris  during  his  first  sojourn  there, 
was  the  Columbus  overture.  When  Meyerbeer  per- 
sonally appeared  in  Paris,  Wagner's  prospects  seemed 
a  little  more  hopeful,  and  serious  arrangements  were 
made  with  regard  to  a  projected  opera  on  the  subject 
of  The  Flying  Dutchman,  but  the  French  text  was 
taken  away  from  him,  the  opera  being  written  by  Pierre 
Louis  Dietsch,  and  Wagner  given  a  small  sum  in  com- 
pensation. He  then  went  ahead  with  his  own  poem  on 
the  same  subject  and  set  it  to  music ;  this  was  accepted 
at  Berlin  through  the  good  offices  of  Meyerbeer,  but  no 
early  date  of  performance  was  promised.  Wagner 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Tannhauser; 
he  had  already  completed  sketches  for  the  book.  In 
the  meantime  Riensi  was  in  rehearsal  at  Dresden,  and 
an  excellent  performance  was  given  there  on  Oct.  20, 
1842.  The  production  started  at  six  and  ended  just 
before  midnight ;  during  the  next  ten  days  it  was  twice 
repeated  to  crowded  houses  at  increased  prices.  The 
managers  of  the  Dresden  Theatre  were  now  more  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  The  Flying  Dutchman.  A  per- 
formance was  given  early  in  1843,  but  the  opera  was 
not  based  on  a  lurid  melodrama  like  Riensi,  and  was 
unfavorably  received  by  public  and  press.  Spohr,  how- 
ever, asked  for  the  music  and  conducted  it  at  Cassel, 
June  5,  1843  J  he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  musical 
authority  of  reputation  who  stood  behind  Wagner  in  his 
new  idea  of  operatic  style.  During  the  same  year 
Wagner  became  State  musical  director  at  Dresden,  with 
a  salary  of  a  little  over  $1200  per  year.  The  duties 
included  performances  every  evening  the  year  round, 
and  were  about  equally  divided  between  plays  and 
operas.  During  his  tenure  of  the  office,  Wagner  con- 
ducted such  operas  as  Euryanthe,  Don  Juan,  The  Magic 
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Flute,  Fidelio,  La  Vestde,  etc.    Tannhduser  was  com- 
pleted in  1844,  and  was  performed  at  Dresden  a  year 
later.    It  was  hardly  a  success  and  Wagner  was  again 
in  financial   difficulties  because  unfortunate  arrange- 
ments with  his  publishers  made  him  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  piano  score  of  Riensi,  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander  and  Tannhduser,  all  of  which  had  failed  to 
sell  to  any  extent.    His  more  understanding  confreres 
admired  and  liked  him,  but  to  the  great  majority  his 
excitable    temperament    was    extremely    trying.     His 
librettos  and  scores  were  returned  unopened  by  man- 
agers at  Berlin.    Tannhduser  was  finally  refused  and 
Riensi,  prepared  for  performance  there,  after  six  years' 
delay,  was  doomed  to  failure  on  account  of  the  in- 
difference of  both  the  producers  and  the  public.     In 
1848  political  discontent  caused  an  unsettled  musical 
situation  everywhere ;  during  that  year  the  orchestration 
of  Lohengrin  was  finished.    He  had  hopes  that  politi- 
cal reform  might  lead  to  better  things,  but  the  catas- 
trophe of  May,  1849,  Put  an  en(i  to  a^  ^s  projects 
for  artistic  and  organizational  reforms  in  the  theater. 
Hearing  that  a  warrant  was  about  to  be  issued  for  his 
arrest  as  a  dangerous  political  agitator,  he  went  to  Liszt 
at   Weimar,  where  Tannhduser  was  being  prepared. 
There  he  awaited  developments ;  advance  word  of  orders 
for  his  seizure  was  received  and  with  Liszt's  aid,  he 
fled  to  Paris  just  in  time.     Here  his  efforts  to  gain 
support  were  as  useless  as  on  his  previous  visit,  and  in 
1849,   he  went  to  Zurich  and  became  a  citizen  of 
Switzerland.    His  first  years  there  were  marked  by  a 
long  list  of  literary  works  concerning  poetry,  music 
and  drama ;  they  included  a  fierce  attack  on  Meyerbeer. 
In  1850  the  first  performance  of  Lohengrin  took  place 
under  Liszt  at  Weimar ;  it  made  a  powerful  impression, 
and  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  antipathy  to  Wag- 
ner in  Germany.     The  year  1852  saw  the  beginning 
of  Wagner's  greatest  work,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 
The  poem  was  privately  printed  in  1853 ;  a  year  later 
the  score  of  Das  Rheingold  was  finished,  and  the  first 
sketches  of  Siegfried  were  started.     All  but  the  in- 
strumentation of  Die  Walkure  was  completed  in  1855, 
and  the  full  score  in  1856.    In  1857  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  on  Siegfried  was  done;  all  this  labor  was 
carried  on  in  the  midst  of  Wagner's  musical  activities, 
rehearsing,  conducting,  etc.,  in  Switzerland ;  it  was  also 
interrupted  by  illness,  by  a  long  visit  from  Liszt,  and 
by  a  trip  to  London.    After  completion  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  in  1859,  Wagner  again  went  to  Paris;  he  con- 
ducted excerpts  from  his  works  with  sensational  suc- 
cess, but  his  concerts  were  not  financially  successful. 
A  grand  production  of  Tannhduser  was  prepared  at 
enormous  expense,  but  the  work  was  withdrawn  after 
three  performances,-  and  Wagner  found  himself  again 
deeply  in  debt.    About  this  time  he  received  permission 
to  return  to  any  of  the   German  provinces   except 
Saxony.    All  his  prospects  were  now  centered  in  a  suc- 
cessful performance  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  but  every 
effort  in  this  direction  failed.    At  Vienna  it  was  shelved 


after  fifty-seven  rehearsals,  and  negotiations  at  Prague 
and  Weimar  failed  to  reach  even  to  the  rehearsal  stage. 
In  the  meantime,  Wagner  found  himself  without  money 
for  living  expenses,  and  he  eked  out  his  meagre  income 
by  giving  concerts.  About  1861  he  started  to  put  into 
effect  an  ambition  to  write  a  comic  opera,  and  began 
to  sketch  the  poem  for  Die  Meistersinger;  it  was  com- 
pleted during  a  brief  sojourn  at  Paris,  and  was  printed 
for  private  distribution  in  1862.  Then  he  settled  at 
Biebrich-on-Rhine  to  work  on  the  music.  There  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  concerts  at  Vienna,  Prague,  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Budapest,  Karlsruhe  and  else- 
where. In  his  fiftieth  year,  Wagner  issued  the  poem 
for  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  as  a  literary  work,  ex- 
pressing grave  doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to  complete 
the  music  or  that  he  would  live  long  enough  to  see  it 
performed.  His  private  affairs  grew  steadily  worse ;  by 

1864  he  felt  that  his  failure  was  complete,  and  all  but 
decided  to  give  up  his  ambitions.    On  his  way  to  Zurich, 
where  he  had  been  invited  to  retire,  he  stopped  at 
Stuttgart,  where  he  was  located  by  a  messenger  from 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  extended  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  composer  to  complete  his  work  there.    He 
accepted,  and  feeling  free  at  last  with  a  small  pension, 
his  hopes  revived.    But  residence  in  Munich  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  active  opposition  of  certain  fac- 
tions; the  King  of  Bavaria,  however,  continued  his 
generosity.     He  was   commissioned   to   complete  the 
Ring;  his  allowance  was  increased,  and  he  was  given 
a  small  house  in  the  outskirts  of  Munich.     Early  in 

1865  he  had  conferences  with  an  architect  regarding  a 
special  theater  for  the  Ring,  and  Tristan  was  per- 
formed at  Munich  under  the  direction  of  von  Biilow 
in  June,  1865.    Soon  afterward  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  consider  Wagner's 
proposals  for  a  new  music  school,  but  it  was  decided 
that  insufficient  funds  and  the  animosity  of   certain 
Munich  musicians  would  make  such  a  step  inadvisable. 
In  1865  Wagner  went  to  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne, 
where  Die  Meistersinger  was  completed  in  1867,  twenty- 
two  years  after  the  original  sketches.     It  was  per- 
formed at  Munich  a  year  later  with  Hans  von  Biilow 
conducting.     In  1870,  Wagner  married   Cosima  von 
Biilow,  natural  daughter  of  Liszt,  his  first  wife  having 
died  in   1866.     The   plans   for  a  special  theater  at 
Munich  for  the  Ring  having  been  abandoned,  Wagner 
began  to  prosecute  similar  plans  at  Bayreuth,  and  was 
able  to  celebrate  his  sixtieth  birthday  by  founding  his 
theater  with  a  magnificent  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  By  means  of  the  sale  of  subscriptions 
for  three  performances,  and  through  the  organization  of 
Wagner  Societies  throughout  Germany  and  in  many 
foreign  cities,  including  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels,  Paris,  Cairo,  Milan  and  New  York, 
an  enormous  sum  was  gotten  together  for  the  project. 
A  brief  description  of  the  theater  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  point.    The  seats  were  arranged  in  the 
customary  way,  fan  shaped,  spreading  from  the  stage, 
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the  rows  curved  slightly  and  rising  toward  the  rear  of 
the  auditorium,  but  they  were  staggered  in  such  a  way 
that  each  person  could  see  between  the  heads  of  those 
in  front  of  him.  There  were  no  boxes  or  side  galleries, 
and  no  prompter's  box.  The  seats  numbered  about 
1500,  of  which  300  were  for  free  distribution.  Twenty- 
eight  years  after  its  original  conception  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  was  performed  in  its  entirety  at  Bayreuth. 
In  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  insure  success, 
Wagner  found  himself  in  debt  for  about  $37,500,  most 
of  which  he  was  never  able  to  pay.  In  1877  Wagner 
appeared  in  London  with  great  artistic  success  both  as 
a  composer  and  a  conductor,  and  as  a  result,  was  able 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  at  Bayreuth.  In 
his  sixty-fifth  year  he  began  the  music  for  Parsifal, 
and  in  July  and  August,  1882,  sixteen  performances 
were  given  under  the  composer's  personal  supervision. 
All  this  strenuous  work  began  to  undermine  his  health ; 
in  1883  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  passed  away, 
and  his  body  was  brought  back  for  burial  at  Bayreuth. 
Wagner's  operas  and  music  dramas  include  Die  Feen, 
Das  Liebesverbot,  Rienzi,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tann- 
hauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Die  Meister- 
singer,  Parsifal  and  the  four  dramas  which  comprise 
the  "Ring"  cycle :  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  Sieg- 
fried and  Gotterdammerung.  He  also  wrote  a  sym- 
phony, the  Siegfried  Idyl,  A  Faust  Overture,  some 
choral  music,  a  few  piano  pieces  and  some  songs.  His 
biographers  include  Paul  Bekker,  H.  S.  Chamberlain, 
W.  H.  Hadow,  W.  J.  Henderson,  H.  E.  Krehbiel  and 
Ernest  Newman.  Wagner  also  wrote  his  auto- 
biography, Mein  Leben,  in  addition  to  many  important 
treatises  on  music  in  its  relation  to  the  theater. 

Wagner,  Rudolf,  Austrian  band  leader,  choral  di- 
rector and  orchestral  composer,  born  in  Austria  in 
1850;  died  Dec.  26,  1915. 

Wagner,  (Helferich)  Siegfried  (Richard),  German 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Triebschen,  June  6,  1869; 
died  Bayreuth,  Aug.  4,  1930;  son  of  Wilhelm  Richard 
Wagner.  He  attended  the  Universities  of  Charlotten- 
berg  and  Karlsruhe  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an 
architect,  showing  considerable  talent  in  this  direction 
by  designing  a  monument  to  his  grandfather,  Liszt, 
at  Bayreuth.  However  his  predilection  for  music  was 
equally  great  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  Kniese  and 
Humperdinck.  After  completing  his  studies  he  went  on 
tour  as  a  conductor,  visiting  Austria,  Italy  and  Eng- 
land. Due  to  his  own  exceptional  talent  and  to  the 
prestige  attached  to  his  father's  name,  he  was  every- 
where received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm;  his  suc- 
cess on  this  tour  increased  his  reputation  to  such  an 
extent  that,  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  conductor  at  Bayreuth.  After  two 
years'  apprenticeship  he  became,  in  1896,  one  of  the 
regular  conductors.  When  his  mother  relinquished  her 
personal  responsibility,  the  control  of  the  theater  and 
the  festivals  naturally  passed  into  his  hands.  His  first 
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opera,  Dcr  Barenhauter,  was  performed  at  Munich  in 
1899.  The  second,  Herzog  Wild  fang,  was  produced  at 
the  same  city  in  1901  and  in  1904  Der  Kobold  was  given 
in  Hamburg.  Since  then  he  continued  to  produce 
operas  with  great  regularity,  interspersed  with  a  few 
concerted  instrumental  works.  Among  the  former, 
Bruder  Lustig  and  Sternengebot  were  first  performed 
at  Hamburg  in  1905  and  1908  respectively,  and  Banda- 
dietrich  had  its  world  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  in  1910. 
There  followed  in  1915  Der  Heiden  Kbnig,  in  1916 
An  allem  is  Hutchen  Schuld,  in  1918  Schwarzschwan- 
enreich  and  in  1920  Der  S  chime  d  von  Marienburg. 
Other  works  include  the  symphonic  poem  Sehnsucht, 
Fahnenschwur,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  violin 
concerto,  and  the  operas  Sonnenflammen  and  Der 
Friedensengel.  Of  no  particular  musical  significance, 
but  of  some  passing  interest  is  the  fact  that  Wagner 
conducted  with  his  left  hand.  Like  many  of  the  great 
conductors  of  the  present  day,  he  directed  without 
score.  Like  his  father,  he  wrote  all  his  own  texts  for 
operas.  He  married  Winifred  Klindworth,  daughter  of 
the  eminent  pianist  and  pedagogue  Karl  Klindworth. 
Copious  information  about  Siegfried  Wagner  is  to  be 
found  in  his  autobiography  entitled  Erinnerungen  and 
in  the  following  books  in  German:  Siegfried  Wagner 
and  His  Art  by  Carl  Friedrich  Glasenapp  and  The 
Art  of  Siegfried  Wagner  by  Paul  Pretysch.  Numer- 
ous notes  have  also  appeared  in  various  musical  jour- 
nals. In  1924  he  visited  America  to  aid  in  raising 
funds  for  reopening  the  Festival  House  at  Bayreuth, 
which  had  been  closed  during  the  World  War. 

Wagner,  Wilhelm,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Ubach,  Aug.  9,  1844;  died  at  Fulda  in  1910.  He 
composed  hymns  and  choruses. 

Wagnerian  Festival  Singers,  The,  contemporary 
musical  ensemble  composed  of  five  singers  all  of  whom 
have  been  identified  with  the  Wagnerian  repertoire. 
The  personnel  includes  Hilda  Konetzni,  Austrian  so- 
prano; Marta  Krasova,  Czechoslovakian  contralto; 
Henk  Noort,  Dutch  tenor;  Joel  Berglund,  Swedish 
baritone;  and  Alexander  Kipnis,  Russian- American 
basso.  The  organization  is  directed  by  Richard  Hage- 
man,  who  also  plays  many  of  the  accompaniments.  The 
company  made  its  New  York  debut  at  Town  Hall  in 
1937- 

Wagner  Museum,  a  collection  of  Wagneriana  of 
various  sorts  brought  together  by  Nikolaus  Oesterlein 
(born  in  Vienna,  May  4,  1841;  died  there,  Oct.  8, 
1898).  The  collection  was  bought  by  the  town  of 
Eisenach  in  1895,  and  housed  in  the  Villa  Fritz  Reuters  ; 
the  present  director  of  the  museum  is  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Nicolai. 

Wagner-Regeny,  Rudolf,  German  composer,  born 
Siebenburg,  Aug.  28,  1903,  He  has  composed  the 
opera  Der  Giinstling,  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Biblical  scenes,  a  ballet,  a  piano  concerto,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 
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Wagner  Society,  a  Dutch  organization  founded  in 
1883  to  promote  Wagner's  works  and  new  dramatic 
compositions. 

Wagner  Society,  an  Argentine  association  founded 
in  1913  to  encourage  concerts  and  other  musical  ac- 
tivities; its  headquarters  are  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Wagner  -  Schonkirch,  Hans,  Austrian  composer, 
teacher,  writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Schonkirchen,  Dec.  19,  1872 ;  director  of 
several  Viennese  singing  societies.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  choral  works ;  he  also  wrote  books  on 
musical  theory  and  on  Beethoven. 

Wa-gon,  another  name  for  yamato-koto,  a  Japanese 
musical  instrument. 

Wahl,  Eugen,  German  missionary  and  violin  builder, 
born  Heilbronn,  Dec.  18,  1877. 

Wahle  khoht,  a  Burmese  clapper  made  of  a  split 
bamboo  tube. 

Wahls,  Agnes,  German  singer  and  singing  teacher, 
born  Leipzig,  Sept.  24,  1861 ;  wife  of  Heinrich  Wahls. 

Wahls,  Eduard,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Duren,  May  31,  1889.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  melodramas,  choruses,  songs,  salon  pieces,  dances 
and  marches. 

Wahls,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Grevesmiihlen,  Apr.  27,  1853 ;  founder 
and  director  of  the  Wahls  Amateur  Orchestral  Society 
and  of  his  own  music  school  in  Leipzig.  He  com- 
posed instructive  works  for  violin,  piano,  flute,  clarinet 
and  trumpet. 

Wailly,  Louis  Auguste  Paul  de,  French  composer, 
born  Amiens,  May  16,  1854;  died  Paris,  June  18, 
1933;  self-taught  until  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  then 
a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  to  whose  principles  of  com- 
position he  adhered.  His  works,  most  of  which  were 
performed  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  include 
Hylas,  idylle  antique  with  words  by  J.  Lorrain,  chamber 
music,  three  symphonies,  church  music,  songs  and  a 
dramatic  oratorio,  UApotre,  which  was  performed  at 
Paris  in  1924. 

Wainwright,  Harriet,  English  composer  and  writer 
on  singing,  born  about  1780;  died  about  1840.  Her 
works  included  a  dramatic  poem  Gowda,  a  collection  of 
songs  and  choruses  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Art  of 
Singing. 

Wainwright,  John,  English  composer  and  organist, 
died  Manchester,  in  Jan.,  1768. 

Wainwright,  Richard,  English  composer  and  organ- 
ist; born  at  Manchester  in  1758;  died  Aug.  20,  1825; 
son  of  John  Wainwright. 

Wainwright,  Robert,  English  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  at  Stockport  in  1748;  died  July  15,  1782; 
son  of  John  Wainwright. 

Wainwright,  William,  i8th  century  English  singer 
and  bassist  and  music  dealer,  born  at  Stockport;  died 
at  Manchester ;  son  of  John  Wainwright. 


Waissel  (Waisselius),  Mattheus,  i6th  century 
German  lutenist  and  music  editor,  born  at  Bartenstein. 
He  published  collections  of  lute  music  in  tablature. 

Wait  (wayte,  waight),  an  obsolete  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  oboe  family,  used  by  watchmen,  and  similar 
to  the  shawm. 

Waits,  an  archaic  British  term  used  to  describe  the 
watchmen  stationed  at  the  gates  of  a  city  or  town  in 
Great  Britain.  They  were  accustomed  to  use  an  oboe- 
like  instrument  for  signaling.  By  the  time  the  i$th 
century  rolled  around  the  waits  had  become  bands  of 
musicians  supported  from  the  municipal  coffers.  They 
were  used  for  playing  at  civic  functions,  welcoming  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  etc.  The  term  also  became  the  name 
of  a  musical  composition  which  had,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, come  to  be  associated  with  a  particular  town  or 
city,  as  "London  Waits,"  "York  Waits,"  etc.  Christ- 
mas "waits"  were  groups  of  singers  who  at  Yuletide 
went  from  house  to  house  singing  carols  during  the 
Elizabethan  era.  A  revival  of  interest  in  this  form  of 
expression  followed  the  Puritan  ban  and  similar  bands 
still  sing  the  same  melodies  as  their  Elizabethan  an- 
cestors. 

Wake,  William,  17th  century  English  organist; 
friend  of  Mathew  Locke,  whom  he  encouraged  to  write 
his  Little  Consort. 

Wakefield,  Augusta  Mary,  English  contralto,  song 
composer,  founder  of  competitive  festivals  and  lec- 
turer on  musical  subjects,  born  Sedgwick,  Aug.  19, 
1853;  died  Grange-over-Sands,  Sept.  16,  1910;  pupil 
of  Randegger,  Henschel,  Blumenthal,  Alari  and  Sgam- 
bati. 

Wakeley,  Antony,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  in  1672;  died  in  1717. 

Wai,  Albert  J»  de,  Dutch  music  critic,  choral  di- 
rector and  organist,  born  Deventer,  Sept.  27,  1876.  He 
has  written  on. Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion. 

Walbunn,  Anton  Beer-,  see  Beer-Walbunn,  Anton. 

Walch,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  court  conductor 
and  composer,  born  in  1776;  died  Gotha,  Oct.  2,  1855. 

Walcker,  Eberhard  Friedrich,  German  organ 
builder,  born  Kannstadt,  July  3,  1794;  died  Ludwigs- 
burg,  Oct.  4,  1872.  He  learned  the  business  in  his 
father's  organ  factory,  set  up  his  own  business  in  1820 
and  became  known  for  his  excellent  workmanship  and 
numerous  inventions.  Upon  his  death  the  business  was 
taken  over  by  his  five  sons,  Heinrich,  Friedrich,  Karl, 
Paul  and  Eberhard;  of  the  1500  organs  built  by  the 
firm,  some  of  the  largest  are  at  Ulm  Cathedral,  the 
Music  Hall  at  Boston,  St.  Peter's  at  Leningrad  and 
the  Cathedral  at  Riga. 

Walckiers,  Eugene,  French  flutist  and  composer, 
born  July  22,  1793 ;  died  Paris,  Sept.  I,  1866 ;  pupil  of 
Reicha  and  Tulou.  He  was  a  prolific  composer  of 
chamber  music  for  various  string  and  wind  ensembles 
and  composed  other  works  including  duets  for  two 
flutes. 
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Wald,  Max,  American  composer,  born  at  Litchfield, 
111.,  in  1889;  pupil  of  Obendorffer,  Keller  and  Ander- 
son in  Chicago  and  of  Vincent  d'Indy  in  Paris;  teacher 
at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  His  orchestral  works, 
Sentimental  Promenades  and  Retrospectives,  have  been 
performed  by  Frederick  Stock  and  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  His  compositions  include  also  the 
orchestral  work,  The  Dancer  Dead,  the  opera,  Miran- 
dolina,  with  a  libretto  by  Goldoni,  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  one  for  violin  and  piano.  Recently  he  has  com- 
pleted Comedy  Overture  and  Three  Serenades,  both  for 
orchestra. 

Waldbach,  Otto,  German  organist,  singing  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Eylau,  Mar.  n,  1858;  died  Ham- 
burg, Jan.  26,  1926.  His  works  include  a  Christmas 
oratorio,  choruses  and  children's  songs. 

Waldbauer,  Emerich,  Hungarian  violinist,  born 
Budapest,  Apr.  12,  1892;  pupil  of  Jeno  Hubay  and  at 
the  Budapest  Royal  High  School  for  Music;  founder 
of  the  Hungarian  String  Quartet. 

Waldberg,  Heinrich  von,  Rumanian  writer  of  oper- 
eretta  texts,  born  Jassy,  Mar.  2,  1861 ;  active  at  Vienna. 

Waldbriihl,  W.  von,  see  Zuccalmaglio,  Anton  Wil- 
helm  Florentin  von. 

Waldburg-Wurzach,  Julie  von,  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Apr.  27,  1841.  Her  compositions 
include  numerous  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Walde,  Paul,  German  organist,  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  6,  1876.  He  has  pro- 
duced organ  pieces,  instructive  piano  pieces,  songs  and 
a  work  on  modern  harmony. 

Waldeck,  Franz  Adam,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Fritzlar  in  1743 ;  died  at  Minister,  about 
1776 ;  organist  at  the  Munster  Cathedral.  He  wrote  an 
opera,  incidental  music  for  plays,  a  symphony,  cham- 
ber works  and  church  music. 

Waldeck,  Karl,  Austrian  cathedral  choirmaster  and 
composer  of  church  music;  died  Linz,  Mar.  25,  1905. 

Waldemar  Meyer  Quartet,  early  20th  century 
European  string  quartet.  The  personnel  included: 
Waldemar  Meyer,  first  violin;  Max  Heinicke,  second 
violin;  Dagobert  Lowenthal,  viola;  and  Albrecht 
LoefHer,  violoncello. 

Walden,  Herwarth,  German  expressionistic  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Berlin,  Sept. 
16,  1878;  pupil  of  H.  Hofmann  and  C.  Ansorge.  His 
works  include  songs,  a  pantomime,  five  symphonies,  pi- 
ano works  and  a  compendious  opera  guide. 

Waldenmaier,  August,  German  teacher,  music  pub- 
lisher and  composer,  born  Munich,  Oct.  14,  1915.  His 
works  include  orchestra,  piano  and  harmonica  music. 

Walder,  Johann  Jakob,  Swiss  pianist,  violoncellist, 
editor  of  music  and  composer,  born  Unter-Wetzikon, 
Jan.  n,  1756;  died  Zurich,  Mar.  18,  1817;  pupil  of 
J.  H.  Eglis.  He  produced  songs  and  chora  works 
and  an  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Singing. 
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Waldersee,  Paul,  Graf  von,  German  music  editor, 
born  Potsdam,  Sept.  3,  1831 ;  died  Konigsberg,  June  14, 
1906;  co-editor  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  complete 
editions  of  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  He 
edited  also  the  enlarged  reprint  of  Kochel's  Mozart 
catalog,  was  responsible  for  the  Sammlung  musikal- 
ischer  Vortrdge,  containing  monographs  on  the  great 
composers  and  wrote  articles  for  musical  journals. 

Waldflote,  an  8  ft.  (or  higher)  organ-stop  produc- 
ing a  clear,  full  flute-tone. 

Waldhorn  (also  Jagdhorn,  Naturhorn)  (Ger.),  a 
large  circular  hunting-horn  or  cor  de  chasse;  similar  to 
the  French  horn,  but  without  valves. 

Waldmann,  Ludolf,  German  composer,  born  Ham- 
burg, June  30,  1840;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  7,  1919.  He 
composed  operettas  and  popular  songs. 

Waldner,  Franz,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects, born  near  Meran,  Oct.  21,  1843;  died  Innsbruck, 
Nov.  9,  1917.  He  wrote  monographs  on  the  history  of 
Tyrolian  music  and  musicians  and  instrument  makers, 
and  on  Petrus  Tritonius  (Treibenraiff)  and  Heinrich 
Isaak. 

Waldo,  Fullerton,  American  music  critic  and  writer, 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about  1876;  died  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.  5,  1933. 

Waldsee,  Josef,  see  Krug,  Josef. 

Waldstein,  Count  Ferdinand  Ernst  Gabriel,  Bo- 
hemian musician  and  friend  of  Beethoven,  born  Dux, 
Mar.  24,  1762;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  29,  1823.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Emmanuel  Philipp,  Graf  Waldstein 
und  Wartemburg  von  Dux,  and  met  Beethoven  while 
serving  his  novitiate  in  the  "Deutscher  Orden"  at  Bonn 
in  1787.  He  became  one  of  Beethoven's  closet  friends ; 
the  latter  immortalized  him  by  dedicating  his  piano  So- 
nata in  C  major,  Opus  53,  to  him.  This  has  now  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "Waldstein  Sonata"  (q.v.).  Beethoven 
also  composed  twelve  variations  for  piano  for  four  hands 
on  an  air  by  Waldstein,  and  in  return  the  Count  intro- 
duced Beethoven  into  the  aristocratic  circles  in  Vienna. 

Waldstein  Sonata,  a  work  for  the  piano  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.  During  his  stay  at  Dobling  in  1804 
Beethoven  composed  the  sonata  in  C  major,  opus  53, 
dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein.  It  was  published  in 
May  1805,  by  the  Bureau  des  Arts  et  d'Industrie,  Vi- 
enna. The  spirit  of  nature  is  so  strongly  felt  in  this 
sonata  that  it  is  known  in  France  by  the  unauthorized 
title  UAurore.  When  completed,  the  sonata  contained 
a  long  andante  in  F  which  some  judicious  critic  in- 
duced Beethoven  to  take  out  and  replace  by  the  present 
short  introductory  slow  portion  leading  to  the  second 
movement  The  discarded  Andante  was  published  sep- 
arately, and  became  the  well-known  Andante  FavorL 

Waldteufel,  Emil,  German  composer,  born  Strass- 
burg,  Dec.  9,  1837;  died  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1915.  After 
preliminary  instruction  from  his  father,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  study  under  Marmontel  and  Laurent  at  the 
Conservatory.  He  then  worked  in  a  piano  factory,  but 
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the  success  of  his  first  waltzes,  which  he  published  at 
his  own  expense,  decided  him  to  turn  entirely  to  com- 
position. He  was  chamber  pianist  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  director  of  the  court  balls,  and  made  success- 
ful concert  tours.  He  wrote  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  dance  pieces,  some  of  which  rivalled  those  of 
Johann  Strauss  in  popularity;  they  included  waltzes 
such  as  Les  Sirenes,  Mon  Reve,  Les  Violettes,  Dolores 
and  Toujours  ou  Jamais. 

Waldwagner,  Arnold,  German  concert  accompanist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Potsdam,  Jan.  30,  1898. 
His  works  include  piano  pieces,  dances  and  songs. 

Walenn,  Herbert,  contemporary  English  violoncel- 
list, born  at  London;  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  of  Hugo  Becker. 
In  1902  he  was  solo  'cellist  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts.  He  played  in  the  Kruse  Quartet,  founded  the 
Walenn  Quartet  and  has  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  directed  the  London  Violoncello  School. 
Walenn  Quartet,  English  string  quartet  founded  in 
1905 ;  disbanded  in  1919.  The  original  personnel  were: 
Gerald  Walenn,  first  violin;  Herbert  Kinsey,  second 
violin;  James  Lockeyr,  viola;  and  Herbert  Walenn, 
violoncello.  They  played  regularly  in  London  and  gave 
the  first  English  performance  of  H.  Walford  Davies's 
Peter  Pan  Suite. 

Waley,  Simon,  English  pianist  and  composer,  born 
London,  Aug.  23,  1827;  died  there,  Dec.  30, 1875 ;  pupil 
of  Moscheles,  Bennett,  Osborne,  Horsley  and  Molique. 
He  composed  elaborate  piano  pieces  before  the  age  of 
twelve.  His  compositions,  of  which  the  melodies  re- 
call Mendelssohn's,  exhibit  great  richness  of  detail  and 
harmony;  they  include  piano  work,  including  a  sonata, 
songs,  part  songs  and  settings  for  psalms. 

Walk,  Max,  German  singing  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Schonfeld,  Jan.  12,  1872.  He  has 
composed  choruses  and  songs. 

Walkeley,  Antony,  English  composer,  chorister  and 
organist,  born  at  Wells  in  1672;  died  Jan.  16,  1717. 

Walker,  Bettina,  English  pianist  and  writer  of  an 
autobiography;  died  Fulham,  Feb.  4,  1893. 

Walker,  Caroline  Holme,  American  song  composer, 
accompanist  and  vocal  teacher,  born  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  14,  1863. 

Walker,  Eberhardt  Friedrich,  see  Walcker,  Eber- 
hardt  Friedrich. 

Walker,  Edyth,  American  dramatic  contralto,  born 
Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  27,  1870;  pupil  of  Orgeni  at  the 
Dresden  Conservatory.  In  1895  made  a  debut  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  1895  and  an  operatic  debut  at 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  of  which  she  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  1903.  She  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  for  three  seasons  and  then  sang  at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  the  Hamburg  Stadttheatre  and 
the  Munich  Court  Opera.  She  created  the  role  of 
Clytemnestra  in  the  London  premiere  of  Strauss's 
Elektra  in  1910. 


Walker,  Ernest,  English  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Bombay,  July  15,  1870;  director  of  music  after  1900  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Mu- 
sical Studies  of  Oxford  University  and  editor  of  the 
"Musical  Gazette."  His  works  include  choral  works, 
the  Hymn  to  Dionysus,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  and 
Stabat  Mater;  orchestral  and  chamber  music  and  songs; 
and  a  life  of  Beethoven. 

Walker,  Frederick  Edward,  English  tenor,  organ- 
ist, violinist,  pianist  and  conductor,  born  at  London  in 
1835;  master  of  the  choristers  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
London  and  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Walker,  George,  English  music  publisher.  He 
founded  an  extensive  music-publishing  business  in  Lon- 
don about  1790  and  also  engaged  in  belles-lettres. 

Walker,  Ida,  igth  century  American  composer.  Her 
compositions  include  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Walker,  John,  English  phoneticist,  born  Colney 
Hatch,  Mar.  18,  1832;  died  London,  Aug.  I,  1807.  His 
The  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated  contains  an  orig- 
inal notation  to  represent  the  inflexions  of  the  speak- 
ing voice. 

Walker,  Joseph  Cooper,  Irish  writer  on  the  Irish 
bards  and  Irish  music;  born  Dublin,  Nov.,  1760;  died 
St.-Valery,  Apr.  12,  1810. 

Walker,  Luise,  Austrian  guitar  virtuoso,  born 
Vienna,  Sept.  9,  1910. 

Walkure  (Valkyries),  characters  in  Wagner's  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  sung  by  women.  In  the  second 
of  the  cycle's  four  operas,  The  Walkyr,  there  are  nine 
Walkyrs:  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute,  Schwertleite, 
Helmwige,  Siegrune,  Grimgerde,  Rossweisse  and 
Brunnhilde.  These  are  all  daughters  of  Wotan,  who 
ride  down  from  the  clouds  on  horses,  pick  dead  heroes 
from  the  battlefield  and  bring  them  to  the  abode  of  the 
gods  to  live  in  eternal  revelry. 

Walkure,  Die,  see  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen. 
Wall,  Alfred  Michael,  English  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Sept.  29,  1875 ;  pupil  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music;  director  of  chamber  concerts  and 
conservatory  teacher  at  Newcastle.  He  has  composed 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  and  songs. 

Wall,  Constant  van  de,  Dutch  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Soerabaia,  Java,  Jan.  7,  1871.  He  has  com- 
posed operas,  a  ballet,  an  orchestral  suite,  an  orches- 
tral rhapsody,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs.. 
Wall,  Willem,  van  de,  see  van  de  Wall,  Willem. 
Wallace,   Grace,    Lady,    English   translator,   born 
April,  1815;  died  1878.     She  translated  the  letters  of 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and  Nohl's  life 
of  Mozart. 

Wallace,  William,  Scotch  composer  and  promoter 
of  music,  born  Greenock,  July  3,  1860;  self-taught, 
except  for  a  few  months  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  He  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  British  Composers  and  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Society  and  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
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British  musician  and  to  secure  composers  benefits  un- 
der the  Copyright  Act  of  1912.  His  works  include 
symphonies,  The  Passing  of  Beatrice,  and  other  sym- 
phonic poems,  orchestra  suites,  overtures,  cantatas, 
choral  works,  vocal  quartets,  trios,  songs,  and  books 
on  Wagner,  Liszt  and  the  musical  faculty  and  articles, 
especially  for  the  "New  Quarterly  Musical  Review," 
which  he  edited  for  one  year. 

Wallace,  William  Vincent,  Irish  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Water  ford,  June  I,  1813;  died  Chateau  de 
Bages,  Haute  Garonne,  Oct.  12,  1865.  He  played  in 
theater  orchestras  in  Dublin,  emigrated  to  New  South 
Wales  and  travelled  in  the  East  Indies,  South  America, 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  England  and  Germany,  giv- 
ing concerts.  He  composed  piano  nocturnes  and  other 
salon  music  and  eight  operas:  Maritana,  Matilda  of 
Hungary,  The  Maid  of  Zurich,  Lurline,  The  Amber 
Witch,  Love's  Triumph,  The  Desert  Flower  and 
Estrella. 

Wallaschek,  Richard,  Austrian  musicologist  and 
teacher,  born  Briinn,  Nov.  16,  1860;  died  Vienna,  Apr. 
24,  1917.  He  studied  law  and  philosophy,  taught  at 
Freiburg,  did  musical  research  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  1896  taught  the  aesthetics  of  music  at  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Vienna.  He  wrote 
important  works  on  music  of  a  scientific  and  philosoph- 
ical nature,  including:  On  the  Origin  of  Music,  Natural 
Selection  and  Music,  On  the  Difference  of  Time  and 
Rhythm  in  Music,  and  Primitive  Music;  a  history  of 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera ;  and  articles  for  various  mu- 
sical journals. 

Wallberg,  Karl  Ivar,  Swedish  singing  teacher,  born 
Halversted,  Dec.  n,  1856;  died  Berlin,  Dec.  25,  1926. 
He  taught  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Walle-Hansen,  Dagmar,  Norwegian  pianist,  born 
Christiania,  Aug.  24,  1871;  pupil  of  Otto  Winter- 
Hjelm,  Agathe  Grondahl  and  Leschetizky,  whom  she 
assisted,  1893-1914.  She  has  given  concerts  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Europe. 

Wallek-Walewski,  Boleslav,  Polish  conductor  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Lemberg  in  1885 ;  pupil  of  Rie- 
mann  at  Leipzig.  He  has  conducted  opera  at  Cracow 
and  Warsaw,  and  has  written  an  opera  to  his  own 
libretto  and  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Wallenstein,  Alfred,  American  violoncellist  and  con- 
ductor, born  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  7,  1898.  He  studied 
with  Julius  Klengel,  and  his  debut  took  place  in  Los 
Angeles,  1912.  He  toured  South  America  with  Anna 
Pavlowa,  was  first  'cellist  with  the  San  Francisco  and 
the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestras,  and  in  1929  he  re- 
ceived a  similar  appointment  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Society.  He  has  had  a  number 
of  transcriptions  published  and  has  been  heard  on  radio 
programs,  including  those  of  his  own  "Sinfonietta" 
which  he  conducted  for  two  years,  then  became  musical 
director  of  one  of  the  leading  Eastern  radio  stations. 


Wallenstein,  Martin,  German  composer  and  con- 
cert pianist,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  July  22,  1843; 
died  there,  Nov.  29,  1896. 

Waller,  Rudolf,  Austrian  music  publisher  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Jan.  n,  1876. 

Wallerstein,  Anton,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Sept.  28,  1813;  died  Geneva,  Mar. 
26,  1892.  He  played  in  the  Dresden  and  Hanover  or- 
chestras. His  works  include  songs  and  variations  for 
violin  with  orchestra  and  more  than  three  hundred 
dances,  among  them :  La  Coquette,  Redova  Parisienne, 
Studenten  Gdopp,  and  Erste  und  leste  Liebe. 

Wallerstein,  Lothar,  Czech  musicologist,  opera 
corepetitor,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Prague,  Nov. 
n,  1882. 

Wallgren,  Ake,  Swedish  operatic  baritone,  born 
Resterod,  Nov.  9,  1873  5  Puptt  o*  Julius  Giinther  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory.  He  made  his  debut  at  Goth- 
enburg in  1898  and  sang  at  the  Stockholm  Opera  after 
1900. 

Wallis,  John,  English  mathematician  and  theoretical 
writer,  born  Ashford,  Nov.  23,  1616;  died  Oxford, 
Oct.  28,  1703;  professor  of  mathematics  at  Oxford 
University.  He  wrote  on  acoustics. 

Walliser,  Christoph  Thomas,  French  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Strassburg,  Apr.  17,  1568;  died  there, 
Apr.  27,  1648. 

Wallishauser,  Johann,  see  Vcdesi,  Johann  Evan- 
gelist. 

Wallner,  Bertha  Antonia,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Munich,  Aug.  20, 
1876 ;  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy.  She  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  Sebastian  Virdung  and  edited  works  of 
J.  E.  Kindermann  and  Johann  Christian  Fez. 

Wallner,  Hans  Maria,  Austrian  composer,  died 
Vienna,  Apr.  25,  1913.  He  composed  choruses,  songs 
and  dances. 

Wallnof er,  Adolf,  Austrian  tenor,  baritone  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Apr.  26,  1854;  pupil  of  Wald- 
muller,  Krenn,  Dessoff  and  Rokitansky.  He  sang  bari- 
tone in  Vienna,  but  tenor  in  Olmiitz,  with  Neumann's 
Wagner  troupe,  in  Prague  and,  1897-98,  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  New  York.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  numerous  choral  works,  piano  pieces, 
songs,  ballads  and  vocal  exercises. 

Wallworth,  Thomas  Adlington,  English  organist 
and  composer,  born  Liverpool,  Jan.  18,  1831 ;  vocal  in- 
structor at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  in  London.  He  wrote  an  opera,  part-songs 
and  vocal  solos. 

Wally,  La,  lyric  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Luigi 
Illica,  music  by  Alfredo  Catalani,  first  produced  in 
1892,  at  Turin.  The  story  is :  Wally  has  two  suitors, 
Gellner  and  Hagenbach,  who  are  rivals  alike  in  love 
and  in  archery.  For  her  refusal  to  marry  Gellner, 
Wally's  father  turns  her  out  of  the  house;  a  year 
passes  and  Hagenbach  has  fallen  in  love  with  Afra. 
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Then  he  meets  Wally  by  chance,  and  casts  Af  ra  aside 
for  her  sake.  But  Gellner  convinces  Wally  that  Hagen- 
bach  is  false;  Wally  incites  Gellner  to  the  murder  of 
Hagenbach,  but  the  latter  is  uninjured  when  Gellner 
throws  him  into  a  ravine.  Wally  rescues  him,  and  ad- 
mits that  she  had  sought  his  death.  She  asks  him  if 
he  can  still  love  her  under  the  circumstances,  and  he 
replies  in  the  affirmative.  The  lovers  embrace,  whis- 
pering happily  to  each  other.  Then  clouds  gather  and 
a  thick  mist  envelops  them.  Wally  notices  that  it  is 
growing  dark  and  Hagenbach  tries  to  find  the  path. 
Then  an  avalanche  crashes  upon  them  and  Wally  is 
hurled  to  one  side;  she  crawls  weakly  to  the  edge  of 
the  newly  formed  precipice.  There  is  no  answer  to  her 
calls,  and  she  realizes  that  death  has  just  passed  by. 
The  silence  seems  to  mock  her  and  she  falls  back  mo- 
tionless with  her  hands  before  her  eyes.  Suddenly  she 
springs  to  her  feet,  raises  her  arms  to  heaven,  and 
follows  her  lover  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

Walmisley,  Thomas  Attwood,  English  organist 
and  composer,  born  London,  Jan.  21,  1814;  died  Hast- 
ings, Jan.  17,  1856;  son  of  Thomas  Forbes  Walmisley. 
As  a  child  he  displayed  remarkable  talents  for  music, 
and  studied  with  his  godfather,  Thomas  Attwood.  He 
became  organist  of  Croydon  Church  in  1830;  in  1833 
he  was  organist  at  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges, 
Cambridge,  and  wrote  Let  God  Arise  for  full  orchestra, 
with  which  he  received  his  degree.  In  1836  he  suc- 
ceeded Clarke-Whitfield  as  university  professor  at  Cain- 
bridge,  and  in  1848  was  made  a  doctor  of  music.  His 
compositions  include  two  Installation  Odes,  a  four-part 
choral  hymn,  twenty  anthems  and  many  songs ;  he  also 
edited  a  Collection  of  Chants  with  the  Responses  in  use 
at  the  Chapels  of  Kintfs,  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Col- 
leges, Cambridge. 

Walmisley,  Thomas  Forbes,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  Westminster,  May  22,  1783 ;  died  July 
23,  1866.  He  studied  at  Westminster  School  and  with 
Attwood,  becoming  assistant  organist  at  the  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  later  organist  at  St.  Martm-in- 
the-Fields.  He  achieved  considerable  success  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  writer  of  glees. 

Walmsley,  Peter,  see  Wamsley,  Peter. 

Walond,  William,  English  composer  and  organist, 
born  in  1725 ;  died  in  1770. 

Walpurgisnacht,  Die  Erste,  a  ballet  by  Goethe 
which  Mendelssohn  set  to  music  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra ;  it  was  first  performed  at  Berlin  in  1833. 

Walser,  Gustav  A.,  German  music  publisher  at 
Stuttgart  since  1927. 

Walsh,  John,  early  i8th  century  English  music  pub- 
lisher; died  Mar.  13,  1736;  the  first  to  be  named  mu- 
sical-instrument maker  and  music  seller  to  the  King. 
He  had  a  flourishing  business  in  London,  published 
much  engraved  music  and  reprinted  many  continental 
works,  including  those  of  Corelli.  In  1710  he  was  as- 
sociated with  P.  Randall.  Walsh  issued  many  of 
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Handel's  compositions.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John  who  died  in  1766. 

Walsingham,  Thomas  de,  early  isth  century  Eng- 
lish precentor  and  writer  on  music,  born  Norfolk. 

Walska,  Ganna,  Polish  soprano.  She  has  sung  in 
recitals  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  important 
American  centers  and,  in  Paris,  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  symphony  concerts  and 
musical  performances  of  various  kinds  at  the  Champs- 
Elysees  Theatre. 

Walter,  Albert,  i8th  century  German  clarinettist, 
composer  and  bandmaster,  born  at  Coblenz. 

Walter,  Anton,  German  teacher  and  writer  on  Cath- 
olic church  music,  born  Haimhausen,  June  15,  1845; 
died  Reichenhall,  Oct.  i,  1896. 

Walter,  Anton,  Bohemian  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Karlsbad,  Apr.  3,  1883 ;  member  of  the  Fitzner, 
Rose  and  Stress  quartets. 

Walter,  Anton,  German  teacher  and  orchestral  and 
choral  director,  born  Gundelfingen,  Nov.  15,  1895. 

Walter,  August,  German  composer  and  musical  di- 
rector, born  at  Stuttgart  in  1821 ;  died  Basel,  Jan.  22, 
1896. 

Walter,  Benno,  German  violinist,  born  Munich, 
June  17,  1847;  died  Constance,  Oct.  23,  1901;  brother 
of  Joseph  Walter;  pupil  at  the  Munich  Royal  Music 
School  and  teacher  at  the  Munich  Conservatory.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  toured  at  the  age  of  eight,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  concertmaster  of  the  Munich 
Court  Orchestra  and  toured  as  a  virtuoso. 

Walter,  Bruno,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1876.  He  studied  at  Stern's 
Conservatory,  Berlin,  with  H.  Ehrlich,  L.  Bussler  and 
R.  Radecke,  and  then  conducted  in  Cologne,  Hamburg, 
Breslau,  Pressburg,  Riga  and  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Ber- 
lin. From  1901  to  1912  he  was  director  of  the  Vienna 
Hofoper,  and  in  1911  conducted  the  Singakademie 
there.  He  succeeded  Mottl  as  music  director  at  Mu- 
nich in  1914,  and  remained  there  until  1922.  He  has 
conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  other 
leading  American  orchestras,  and  also  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, London.  He  is  a  fine  opera  and  orchestral  con- 
ductor, and  has  written  orchestral  works,  chamber 
music,  pieces  for  piano  and  for  violin,  also  songs. 

Walter,  Carlo  Graziani,  see  Grasiani-W  alter,  Carlo. 

Walter,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  music  critic 
and  writer,  born  Mannheim,  Sept.  3,  1870. 

Walter,  Georg  A.,  American  tenor  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  New  York,  Nov.  13,  1875 1  Puptt  °*  Melchiorre 
Vidal  in  Milan,  Carl  Schneidemantel  in  Dresden,  R. 
von  zur  Muhlen  in  London,  Zawilowski  in  Berlin  and, 
in  composition,  of  Wilhelm  Berger.  He  has  edited  a 
collection  of  I7th  and  i8th  century  solo  cantatas. 

Walter,  Georg  Anton,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer;  pupil  of  Kreutzer;  conductor  of  the 
Rouen  Opera  in  1792.  He  composed  chamber  music. 
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Walter,  George  William,  American  organist,  born 
New  York,  Dec.  16,  1851 ;  died  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mar.  11,  1911 ;  pupil  of  J.  K.  Paine  and  S.  P.  Warren. 
He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  improvising  and  in 
registration.  After  1869  he  lived  in  Washington  and 
assembled  one  of  the  finest  musical  libraries  in  the 
country. 

Walter,  Gustav,  Bohemian  stage  tenor,  born  Bilin, 
Feb.  11,  1836;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  30,  1910. 

Walter,  Hans  Jiirgen,  German  oratorio  singer,  or- 
ganist and  flutist,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  31,  1907;  son  of 
Georg  A.  Walter. 

Walter,  Ida,  English  composer.  Her  compositions 
include  numerous  songs  and  the  four-act  opera  Flo- 
rum,  produced  in  London  at  the  Novelty  Theatre  in 
1886. 

Walter,  Ignaz,  Bohemian  composer  and  tenor,  born 
at  Radowitz  in  1759;  died  Ratisbon,  April,  1822. 

Walter,  John,  late  17th  century  English  composer 
and  organist. 

Walter,  Josef,  German  violinist,  concertmaster  and 
teacher,  born  Neuberg-on-Donau,  Dec.  30,  1833;  died 
Munich,  July  15,  1875 ;  brother  of  Benno  Walter ;  pupil 
at  the  Munich  Conservatory  and  of  Beriot  at  Brussels ; 
concertmaster  and  teacher  at  the  Munich  Royal  Music 
School. 

Walter,  Karl,  German  composer,  organist,  choir- 
master, music  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Crans- 
berg,  Oct.  27,  1862;  died  Montabaur,  Dec.  4,  1929. 

Walter,  Karl,  German  organist,  teacher  and  choir- 
master, born  Wittenberg,  Oct.  31,  1885. 

Walter,  Karl  Josef,  German  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  in  Biebrich-on-Rhine,  Nov.  14,  1892; 
organist  at  St.  Stephan's  in  Vienna.  He  composed  sa- 
cred and  secular  vocal  and  organ  works. 

Walter,  Raoul,  Austrian  lyric  tenor,  born  Vienna, 
Aug.  16,  1865;  died  Munich,  Aug.  21,  1917.  He  sang 
at  the  Munich  Court  Opera. 

Walter,  Rose,  German  concert  soprano,  born  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  15,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Paul  Zucker. 

Walter,  Viktor  Grigorievitsch,  contemporary  Rus- 
sian violinist  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at 
Taganrog;  pupil  of  W.  Nemetz  and  Auer.  He  has 
written  on  violin  technique  and  published  a  series  of 
opera  guides. 

Walter  Quartet,  early  2Oth  century  string  quartet, 
founded  by  Benno  Walter,  and  distinguished  for  high 
musicianship  and  fine  technic. 

Walter  -  Choinanus,  '  Siegfried,  German  church 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Hagenau,  Mar.  27, 
1887.  His  works  include  an  orchestral  serenade,  a 
string  quartet,  motets  and  songs. 

Waltershausen,  Eberhard  von,  Swiss  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Zurich,  Aug.  28,  1887.  His  composi- 
tions include  an  opera,  operettas,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs,  some  with  orchestra. 


Waltershausen,  Hermann  Wolfgang,  Freiherr 
von,  German  composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Gottingen,  Oct.  12,  1882. 

Waltershausen,  Sartorius  von,  see  Sartorius  von 
Waltershausen,  Hermann  Wolfgang,  Freiherr. 

Walter  von  Stolzing,  Sir,  character  in  Wagner's 
music  drama,  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,  sung 
by  a  tenor.  Walter  is  a  young  Franconian  knight 
who  has  studied  poetry  with  the  Minnesinger,  Walter 
von  der  Vogelweide,  and  has  a  natural  gift  of  song. 
He  falls  in  love  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  his  host, 
and  is  awarded  her  hand  in  marriage  after  winning 
the  singing  contest  with  the  "Prize  Song." 

Walther,  Friedrich,  see  Waltsinger,  Friedrich. 

Walther,  J.  A,,  German  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  July  23,  1781.  He  wrote  on  pitch  and  on  har- 
mony. 

Walther,  Johann,  German  basso  and  composer,  born 
at  Cola  in  1496;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1570;  friend  of 
Martin  Luther  and  one  of  the  earliest  Lutheran  com- 
posers; singer  in  the  choir  at  Torgau,  choirmaster  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  organizer  of  a  choir  at 
Dresden.  He  assisted  Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  framing 
the  German  Mass  and  published  there,  in  1524,  the 
first  Protestant  singing  book  for  four  voices;  it  was 
followed  by  numerous  other  volumes  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Some  instrumental  compositions  by  Walther 
were  discovered  at  Leipzig  in  1912. 

Walther,  Johann  Christian,  German  pianist,  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  Weimar,  July  8,  1715;  died 
there,  Aug.  25,  1771 ;  son  of  Johann  Gottfried  Wal- 
ther. He  composed  piano  sonatas. 

Walther,  Johann  Gottfried,  German  lexicographer 
and  composer,  bora  Erfurt,  Sept.  18,  1684;  died  Wei- 
mar, Mar.  23,  1748;  pupil  of  Adlung,  Kretschmar 
and  J.  B.  Bach  at  Erfurt;  organist  at  St.  Thomas's 
at  Erfurt  after  1702,  became  town  organist  at  Weimar 
and  teacher  of  the  Ducal  children.  A  close  friend  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  at  Weimar,  he  composed 
choral  variations  for  the  organ  resembling  Bach's. 
His  greatest  work  was  a  musical  dictionary  of  great 
accuracy  and  quality,  the  first  to  combine  biography 
with  other  musical  matters. 

Walther,  Johann  Jakob,  German  violinist  anl  com- 
poser, born  at  Witterda  in  1650.  He  invented  the 
violin  trick  of  playing  a  melody  with  the  bow  and 
accompanying  it  with  left-hand  pizzicato,  made  inter- 
esting experiments  in  imitating  various  sounds  of  na* 
ture  and  composed  instrumental  music. 

Walther,  Johann  Ludolf,  German  writer  on  music 
and  librarian  of  Gottingen ;  died  Mar.  21,  1752.  He 
wrote  a  lexicon  which  comprises  a  study  on  the  tran- 
scription of  the  neume  notation. 

Walther,  Julius,  German  operatic  tenor  and  teacher, 
born  Hamburg,  Jan.  24,  1862;  student  in  Germany, 
at  Milan,  at  Paris  and  in  America.  He  made  his 
operatic  debut  at  Rostock  in  1889  and  his  London 
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debut  in  1900  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  and  has 
sung  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe. 

Walther,  Karl  Arnold,  German  priest,  organist  and 
composer,  born  Balsthal,  Dec.  28,  1846;  died  Solo- 
thwin,  Nov.  6,  1924.  His  works  include  church  music, 
masses,  motets  and  treatises  on  music. 

Walther,  Oskar,  German  writer  of  operetta  texts, 
born  Regensburg,  Aug.  15,  1851 ;  died  Untermassen, 
May  7,  1901. 

Walthew,  Richard  Henry,  English  composer,  mu- 
sic director,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  London,  Nov. 
4,  1872. 

Walton,  Herbert,  English  organist,  born  at  Thirsk, 
in  1869;  pupil  of  Parratt,  Parry  and  Cliffe  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London;  private  organist 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and,  after  1897,  at  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  He  has  composed  organ  music. 

Walton,  William  Turner,  English  composer,  born 
Oldham,  Lancashire,  Mar.  29,  1902.  He  has  been 
self-taught  since  he  was  sixteen  years  old  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  of  study  with  Hugh  Allen. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ansermet  and  Busoni, 
who  gave  him  helpful  advice.  He  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  musical  world  with  a  string  quartet 
selected  by  a  jury  of  the  International  Society  for  Con- 
temporary Music  for  the  annual  festival  at  Salzburg 
in  1923.  Another  work  privately  performed  about  the 
same  time  was  Fagade;  it  was  presented  publicly  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  London,  in  1923.  The  work  was  later 
arranged  as  an  orchestral  suite  by  the  composer,  and 
was  used  as  an  interlude  by  the  Diaghileff  Ballet.  In 

1924  the  Carnegie  Trust  recommended  Walton's  quar- 
tet for  piano  and  strings  for  publication ;  a  work  writ- 
ten when  the  composer  was  only  sixteen  years  old.    In 

1925  he  composed  his  most  famous  work,  an  overture 
called  Portsmouth  Point.    This  was  also  accepted  by 
the  International    Society   for   Contemporary   Music, 
and  it  was  warmly  received  by  the  public  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  performance  during  the  Zurich  Festival  of 
1926.    During  the  same  year  Walton's  Siesta  for  cham- 
ber orchestra  was  placed  on  a  program  of  the  Guy 
Warrack  concerts  in  London.    Belshazsar's  Feast  was 
first  given  at  the  Modern  Music  Festival  in  Vienna, 
1931,  and  has  since  been  performed  in  America.     In 
addition  to  the  compositions  already  mentioned  Walton 
has  written  a  symphony,  a  concerto  for  viola  and  or- 
chestra, and  Passionate  Shepherd  and  Sinfonia  Con- 
certante  for  orchestra,  Litany  for  chorus,  a  second 
string  quartet  and  Toccata  for  violin  and  piano,  also 
Dr.  Syntax  for  full  orchestra,  and  several  songs,  the 
most  notable  of  which  are  The  Winds  and  Tritons.    A 
number  of  his  works  have  been  published  and  several 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading 
conductors  and  performers. 

Waltz  (Fr.  valse,  Ger.  Walsrer,  It.  valsero),  the 
name  of  a  dance  in  triple  rhythm,  of  a  piece  of  music 
to  accompany  such  a  dance,  or  of  a  musical  composition 
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of  similar  rhythm,  not  intended  for  dancing.  As  a 
dance,  the  waltz  achieved  such  popularity  during  the 
1 9th  century  that  it  practically  replaced  every  other 
dance  among  European  and  associated  nations.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  waltz  first 
made  its  appearance  in  Germany  toward  the  close  of 
the  i8th  century.  One  of  the  first  tunes  used  for  the 
new  dance  was  the  familiar  Ach,  du  lieber  Augustin. 
The  labored  attempts  to  prove  that  the  waltz  originated 
in  any  other  country  all  tend  to  obscure  its  obvious 
derivation  from  the  humble  Landler.  When  first  in- 
troduced at  Vienna,  the  waltz  was  played  and  danced 
very  slowly ;  the  waltzes  written  by  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Schubert  during  this  period  were  in  slow  tempo. 
This  type  of  waltz,  however,  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  so-called  waltz  of  the  present.  It  was  a  dance  of 
great  vigor,  involving  the  swinging  and  twisting  of  the 
partner,  coupled  with  a  more  or  less  continuous  motion 
around  the  room.  Upon  its  introduction  in  England, 
the  waltz  was  considered  anything  but  discreet  during 
the  smug  era  about  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century. 
Some  social  reformers  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  it 
disgusting.  Originally,  the  waltz  consisted  of  two  sec- 
tions, each  containing  eight  measures  of  J4  or  ^  time. 
Excellent  examples  of  this  form  are  to  be  found  among 
the  German  Dances  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Later 
the  regulation  form  consisted  of  an  introduction,  sev- 
eral sets  of  waltz  and  a  more  or  less  extended  coda. 
The  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  waltz  for  concert  purposes 
as  written  by  Chopin  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
works  of  any  other  composer  except  that  Brahms 
achieved  beauty  of  quite  another  character  in  his  Lielzes- 
walzer  and  in  the  Waltzes  Op.  9.  In  surveying  the 
modern  waltz  as  a  dance  form,  a  chronological  list  of 
the  composers  who  have  been  responsible  for  its  per- 
manent popularity  in  Europe  will  have  interest;  it  in- 
cludes Joseph  Lanner  (1801-1843),  Johann  Strauss, 
Sr.  (1804-1849),  Joseph  Gung'l  (1810-1889),  Johann 
Strauss,  Jr.  (1825-1899),  Joseph  Strauss  (1827-1870), 
Eduard  Strauss  (1835-1916),  Emile  Waldteuf el  (1837- 
1915)  and  Carl  Ziehrer  (1843-1922). 

Waltz,  Gustavus,  German  basso.  He  was  probably 
Handel's  cook.  He  sang  Polyphemus  in  Handel's  Acls 
and  Galatea  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  at  London  in 
1732. 

Waltz,  Hermann,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Heidelberg,  July  12,  1879  J  PUP^ 
of  Kliebert,  Meyer-Olbersleben  and  van  Zeyl  at  Wurz- 
burg.  He  was  director  of  the  City  Conservatory  at 
Krefeld  in  1924  and  has  written  books  on  musical 
theory  and  piano  technic. 

Waltzinger,  Friedrich  (pseudonyms  Fred  Santos 
and  Friedrich  Walther),  German  music  publisher, 
music  critic  and  composer  for  piano,  born  Ottweiler, 
Mar.  16,  1894;  pupil  of  Kretzschmar. 

Walzel,  Camillo  (pseudonym  F.  Zell),  German 
•librettist,  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1829;  died  Vienna, 
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Mar.  17,  1895.  His  librettos,  usually  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Richard  Genee,  were  used  by  Strauss, 
Suppe,  Millocker,  Genee,  Max  Wolf,  Czibulka  and 
Bellinger,  an  important  galaxy  of  iQth  century  oper- 
etta composers. 

Wambach,  Emile  Xaver,  composer  of  Luxemburg, 
born  Arlon,  Nov.  26,  1854;  died  May  6,  1824;  pupil  of 
his  father,  Paul  Wambach,  and  of  Benoit,  Mertens  and 
Collaerts  at  the  Antwerp  Conservatory;  director  of  the 
Royal  Flemish  Conservatory  at  Antwerp.  His  works 
include  a  symphonic  poem,  oratorios,  a  cantata,  choral 
works,  church  music  and  songs. 

Wambach,  Paul,  bassoonist  and  professor  of  the 
bassoon  at  the  Antwerp  Conservatory;  died  at  Ant- 
werp in  1899. 

Wambee,  an  African  stringed  instrument  widely 
used  on  the  West  Coast.  It  has  a  box-like  sounding 
board  with  a  variable  number  of  canes  attached  to  the 
back  and  extending  forward  and  upward;  from  these 
fibre  strings  extend  to  the  base  of  the  box.  It  is  also 
called  the  valga;  the  East  African  wambee  is  named 
angra  ocwena. 

Wambdld,  Ludwig,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Darmstadt,  Jan.  31,  1867;  died  Leipzig,  Nov.  n, 
1927.  His  works  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Wamlek,  Hans,  Austrian  guitar  teacher,  writer  on 
music  and  composer  of  songs  with  guitar,  born  Mar- 
burg, Feb.  9,  1892. 

Wamsley  (Walmsley,  Warmsley)  Peter,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  i8th  century  English  violin  makers, 
and  a  music  seller  and  engraver.  He  worked  in  Lon- 
don, 1720-60,  at  a  shop  named  The  Harp  and  Haut- 
boy ;  he  used  a  yellowish-brown  varnish  and  drew  lines 
around  his  instruments  after  the  manner  of  Jacobs  of 
Amsterdam. 

Wandelt,  Amadeus,  German  choral  director,  piano 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Breslau,  Aug.  19,  1860; 
died  Berlin,  Dec.  2,  1927.  He  composed  a  symphony, 
an  overture,  chamber  music,  choruses  with  orchestra,  a 
melodrama  and  piano  instruction  pieces. 

Wandelt,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Breslau,  June  n,  1856;  died  June  22,  1933; 
pupil  of  his  father,  Louis  Wandelt,  and  of  Albert 
Becker,  Kiel,  and  Taubert;  director  of  his  own  music 
school  at  Berlin,  1883-99,  and  at  Dessau  after  1899. 
He  composed  songs  and  piano  and  choral  works  and  a 
piano  method. 

Wandersleb,  Adolph,  German  composer,  choral  con- 
ductor and  vocal  teacher,  born  Gotha,  Jan.  8,  1810. 
He  composed  operas,  choruses,  songs  and  pieces  for 
'cello  and  for  piano. 

Waneck,  Alfred  Walter  Franz,  German  concert 
accompanist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Erkersreuth, 
Aug.  6,  1888.  He  has  composed  operettas,  Singspiele, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 


Wanemuine  (Finnish  Wainambineri),  a  hero  of  the 
"Kalewala"  epic  poem ;  patron  god  of  song.  A  Dorpat 
singing  society  bore  this  name  (1865-1925). 

Wangemann,  Otto,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Loitz-on-  Peene,  Jan.  9, 
1848;  died,  Feb.  25,  1914;  pupil  of  Flugel  and  Kiel; 
organist  and  teacher  at  Demmin  and  Charlottenburg, 
and  teacher  at  the  Realschule  at  Berlin.  He  wrote  his- 
tories of  the  organ  and  of  the  oratorio  and  edited  "Der 
Organist"  and  "Tonkunst" 

Wanhal  (Vanhall),  Johann  Baptist,  Bohemian 
composer,  born  Neu-Nechanitz,  May  12,  1739;  died 
Vienna,  Aug.  26,  1813 ;  pupil  of  Dittersdorf  at  Vienna. 
He  became  a  popular  composer  in  Vienna  before  the 
appearance  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  His  publications 
include  twelve  symphonies,  chamber  music,  and  works 
for  violin  and  for  piano ;  eighty-eight  symphonies  and 
ninety-four  string  quartets  remained  in  manuscript. 

Waniek,  Alois,  Austrian  composer,  died  at  Vienna 
in  1919.  He  composed  a  guitar  method  and  songs  with 
guitar. 

Waniek,  Kamilla,  see  Palffy-Waniek,  Kamilla. 

Waniguchi  (also  called  e'suzu),  a  Japanese  gong 
with  a  hollow,  resonant,  circular  and  flat,  metal  body. 
On  the  upper  edges  are  two  rings  and  just  below,  on 
either  side,  a  small  .tubular  projection,  open  at  the  end. 
The  sizes  vary.  A  large  waniguchi  is  often  hung  at 
the  entrance  to  a  shrine,  where  it  is  beaten  with  a  sus- 
pended rope. 

Wankend  (Ger.),  wavering;  hesitating. 

Wanless,  John,  i6th  to  17th  century  English  com- 
poser and  organist. 

Wanless,  Thomas,  English  composer  of  church 
music  and  organist,  born,  about  1640;  died  in  1721. 

Wannenmacher,  Johann,  German  composer,  choir- 
master and  cantor,  born  at  Neuenburg-on-Rhine ;  died 
at  Interlaken  in  1551.  • 

Wanningus,  Johann,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Kampen;  died,  about  1604. 

Wanski,  Jan,  Polish  composer,  born  in  1762;  died 
after  1800.  He  wrote  symphonies,  chamber  music, 
mazurkas  and  popular  songs. 

Wanski,  Johann  Nepomuk,  German  violinist, 
teacher,  writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  about 
1800;  died  Aix-in-Provence,  after  1839;  son  of  Johann 
Wanski ;  pupil  at  Warsaw  and  of  Baillot  at  Paris.  He 
toured  extensively  in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 
His  works  include  a  violin  concertino,  fantasias,  varia- 
tions, romances,  caprices,  studies  and  fugues,  two  violin 
methods,  a  viola  method  and  a  harmony  book. 

Wanzura,  Ernst,  Baron,  Hungarian  composer,  vio- 
linist, and  impresario,  born  at  Waneberg  about  1750; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.,  1802 ;  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Theatre  (1786-97)  and  Court  Music;  his  works 
include  an  opera. 
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Wappenschmitt,  Oskar,  German  conductor,  sing- 
ing teacher,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Passau, 
Jan.  1 6,  1873. 

Warbler,  various  forms  of  melodic  embellishments 
for  the  bagpipe. 

Warchouf,  Mme  S.  de,  iQth  century  French  writer 
on  music;  her  works  include  a  theoretical  work  for 
vocalists  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1806. 

Ward,  Frank  Edwin,  American  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Wysox,  Pa,,  Oct.  17,  1872 ;  studied 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Music  with  A.  Spanuth, 
J.  P.  Lawrence  and  S.  A.  Pearce,  with  W.  C.  Macfar- 
lane  at  the  Scharwenka  Conservatory  and  MacDowell 
at  Columbia  University.  He  then  became  a  teacher  at 
Columbia,  and  at  the  Trinity  School  of  Church  Music, 
and  organist  at  various  churches,  including  that  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  His  compositions  include  chamber  music, 
orchestral  music,  pieces  for  organ,  violin  and  piano, 
cantatas,  anthems  and  part  songs. 

Ward,  Frederick,  English  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Birmingham,  Dec.  26,  1845;  directed 
important  concerts  in  his  native  city;  his  compositions 
include  an  overture,  a  clarinet  concerto,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Ward,  Geneveive  (Genevra  Guerrabella),  Ameri- 
can soprano,  born  New  York  City,  Mar.  27,  1833  5  died 
London,  Aug.  18,  1922.  After  singing  in  Italy  and 
London,  she  made  her  American  debut  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music  on  Nov.  10,  1862,  in  Verdi's  La 
Traviata.  She  later  sang  in  Jacob  Grau's  company,  and 
upon  her  voice  failing,  became  a  well-known  actress 
under  her  real  name  of  Genevieve  Ward.  Her  finest 
operatic  roles  were  Violetta,  Leonora,  Amelia  and 
Norma. 

Ward,  John,  English  madrigal  composer,  died  about 
1640. 

Ward,  John  Charles,  English  composer,  concertina 
soloist,  organist  and  conductor;,  born  Upper  Clapton, 
London,  Mar.  27,  1835. 
Ward,  Julia,  see  Howe,  Julia  Ward. 
Ward,  Kate  Lucy,  igth  century  English  composer, 
born  in  Wiltshire  in  1833;  studied  at  the  London  Royal 
Academy  of  Music;  her  compositions  include  songs 
which  were  favorably  spoken  of  by  Felix  Mendelssohn. 
Ward-Belmont  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  depart- 
ment of  Ward-Belmont  School,  American  women's 
college  and  preparatory  school  founded  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1913,  by  the  consolidation  of  Ward  Semi- 
nary, founded  in  1863,  and  the  Belmont  Fine  Arts 
College,  founded  in  1890.  It  is  a  fully  accredited 
school,  offering  courses  in  all  branches  of  musical 
science,  including  comprehensive  courses  in  the  history 
of  music,  counterpoint  and  composition.  Diplomas  and 
certificates  are  granted  for  voice,  violin,  violoncello, 
piano,  harp,  organ  and  public  school  music;  and  the 
music  library  and  musical  equipment  include  eighty 
practice  rooms,  with  piano,  twenty  grand  pianos,  two 
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reproducing  pianos,  piano  rolls,  several  organs,  phono- 
graphs, a  phonograph  record  collection  embracing  the 
entire  field  of  music  history,  a  large  collection  of  scores, 
and  about  one  thousand  books  on  music.  The  presi- 
dent is  A.  B.  Benedict;  Kenneth  D.  Rose  is  director 
of  the  violin  department;  Lawrence  H.  Riggs,  director 
of  musical  science;  and  Roy  Underwood,  director  of 
the  piano  department.  Musical  organizations  include 
the  Ward-Belmont  Symphony  Orchestra  of  sixty  play- 
ers, the  Ward-Belmont  Glee  Club  of  three  hundred 
members,  and  the  Ward-Belmont  Chapel  Choir  which 
sings  at  religious  services.  Recitals  and  concerts  are 
given  by  the  faculty,  and  weekly  by  the  students,  after- 
noon recitals  being  given  in  the  ante-bellum  Recreation 
Hall,  and  evening  recitals  in  the  Chapel,  which  seats 
twelve  hundred.  Important  musicians  are  offered  in 
recitals.  The  Artist  Series  of  Ward-Belmont  offers 
annually  a  number  of  recitals  by  the  foremost  concert 
artists  of  the  present  day. 

Ward-Stephens,  see  Stephens,  Ward. 

Ware,  Gene  Wilder,  American  organist  and  music 
teacher,  born  in  1883 ;  died  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  12, 
1937 ;  studied  at  Brown  University,  and  became  a  lec- 
turer and  teacher  there,  as  well  as  organist  in  various 
Rhode  Island  churches. 

Ware,  Harriet,  American  composer,  born  Waupun, 
Wis.,  Aug.  26,  1877.  She  studied  at  the  Pillsbury, 
Minnesota,  Academy  and  with  W.  Mason  in  New  York, 
and  then  went  abroad,  where  she  studied  with  Sigis- 
mund  Stojowski,  M.  Juliano  and  Mme.  Grunewald  in 
Paris,  and  H.  Kaun  in  Berlin.  She  then  settled  in  New 
York  as  a  composer,  and  in  1913  married  Hugh  M. 
Krumbhaar.  Some  of  her  songs,  such  as  Boat  Song, 
Joy  of  the  Morning,  Call  of  Radha,  Day  in  Arcady 
and  Mammy's  Lullaby  have  been  very  popular.  Her 
compositions  also  include  choruses,  piano  music  and 
cantatas. 

Ware,  Helen,  American  violinist,  born  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  9,  1887;  studied  with  Frederic  Hahn, 
H.  A.  Clarke,  and  then  with  gevcik  at  Pisek  and 
Vienna,  and  Hubay  at  Budapest.  She  made  her  debut 
as  a  violinist  at  a  recital  in  Budapest  in  1912,  and  was 
the  first  American  violinist  to  tour  Hungary.  She 
made  two  tours  of  the  United  States,  and  then  turned 
more  to  composition,  writing  works  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  making  transcriptions  of  Hungarian  songs 
for  those  instruments.  She  is  also  the  author  of  a 
brochure  The  Poetry  and  Power  of  Hungarian  and 
Slav  Music.  She  has  also  written  many  songs. 

Wareham,  Edwin  James,  contemporary  English 
tenor,  organist  and  music  teacher,  born  at  Wimborne, 
Dorset.  After  playing  the  organ  in  Glasgow,  he 
studied  voice  at  the  London  Guildhall  School  of  Mu- 
sic, and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music;  made  his 
opera  debut  at  London  in  1892,  and  has  since  sung  in 
opera  and  concert  in  England  and  South  Africa.  : 
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Wareing,  Herbert  Walter,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  teacher;  born  Birmingham, 
Eng.,  Apr.  5,  1857;  pupil  of  S.  Heap  and  later  at 
Leipzig  of  Jadassohn,  Papperitz  and  Reinecke.  His 
works  include  children's  operettas,  cantatas,  organ, 
violin  and  piano  music. 

Warford,  Claude,  contemporary  American  song 
composer,  tenor  and  music  teacher,  born  Newton, 
N.  J.  He  studied  in  Europe  and  America,  has  sung 
on  both  continents,  and  taught  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Waring,  William,  English  translator  of  Rousseau's 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Music,  London,  1770. 

Warlamoff,  Alexander  Yegorovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  Moscow,  Nov.  27,  1801 ;  died 
Petrograd,  Oct.  27,  1848.  He  sang  in  the  Imperial 
Chapel,  Petrograd,  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  Bortniansky,  who  accepted  him  as  a  pupil. 
He  then  became  music  director  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  The  Hague,  later  teaching  at  the  Imperial  Chapel, 
Petrograd,  and  at  Moscow.  His  songs  number  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three ;  some  of  them  became  tre- 
mendously popular,  especially  The  Red  Sarafan,  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  a  genuine  Russian  folk  song.  He 
also  wrote  the  first  Russian  method  for  singing;  his 
songs  were  published  in  twelve  volumes  by  Stellovsky. 
Warlich,  Reinhold  von,  Russian  concert  baritone, 
born  St.  Petersburg,  May  24,  1879;  appeared  in  opera 
in  Germany  and  England,  toured  America  and  taught 
in  Paris. 

Warlock,  Peter,  see  Heseltine,  Philip. 
Warme  (Ger.),  warmth;  ardor;  feeling. 
Warmsley,  Peter,  see  Wamsley,  Peter. 
Warmuths,  Norwegian  music  dealers  in  Christiania. 
Warnecke,  Johann  Heinrich  Friedrich,   German 
double-bass  virtuoso,  writer  on  music  and  composer, 
born  Bodenteich,  Hanover,  Nov.  19,  1856;  died  Ham- 
burg, Mar.  i,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Bontemps  and  Walther; 
became  a  member  of  the  Hamburg  Philharmonic  and 
taught  at  the  Conservatory  there.    His  works  include 
a  history,    a  method  and  valuable   studies    for  the 
double-bass. 

Warnecke,  Max,  German  trombonist  and  composer, 
born  Ottensen,  Feb.  13,  1878;  his  works  include  or- 
chestral music,  a  trombone  method  and  trombone  music 
and  songs. 

Warnemunde,  Gerhard,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Finkenwalde,  Stettin,  Apr.  29,  1903;  his 
compositions  include  a  folk  opera,  cantatas,  motets  and 
organ  sonatas. 

Warner,  Frank  Howard,  American  composer,  mu- 
sic teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1875.  He  studied  at  the  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  taught  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Music  and  Arts  and  in  New  England,  and  lectured. 
His  works  include  articles  on  music  for  various  periodi- 
cals, piano  music  and  songs. 


Warner,  Henry  Waldo,  English  violist  and  com- 
poser, born  Northampton,  Jan.  4,  1874-    His  marked 
musical  talent  manifested  itself  at  an  early  age  but  he 
received  no  special  musical  education  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  when  he  began  to  study  violin  playing 
with  Alfred  Gibson  and  composition  with  R.  O.  Morgan. 
During  his  student  days  he  wrote  an  opera  called  Royal 
Vagrants,  performed  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  String 
Quartet,  in  which  he  played  the  viola.    He  won  several 
prizes  in  various  competitions  sponsored  by  \V.  W. 
Cobbett;  one  of  the  Cobbett  awards  was  given  him 
for  a  trio,  and  another  trio  won  the  Coolidge  prize 
in  1921.    In  the  "War-time"  competition  of  I9l6  he 
won  the  first  prize  for  a  string  quartet.    One  of  these 
works  was  played  at  the   Pittsfield    (Mass.)    music 
festival.     A  piano  quintet  gained  first  honors  in  a 
chamber-music  competition  conducted  by  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia.    These  American  prizes 
afforded  the  musical  public  of  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  hear  several  of  Warner's  compositions. 
He  became  further  known  in  America  through  an  or- 
chestral composition  entitled  Hampton  Wick;  it  won_a 
prize  offered  by  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Association  in 
1932.    In  addition  he  wrote  three  Elfin  Dances  and  The 
Broad  Highway,  but  it  is  in  the  field  of  chamber  music 
composition  that  Warner  is  most  widely  known.    His 
chamber  works  include,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
three  fantasies  for  string  quartet,  a  suite  called  Pixy- 
Ring  for  string  quartet,  a  rhapsody  for  viola  solo  with 
string  quartet,  a  violin  sonata  and  a  viola  sonata.    He 
has  also  written  numerous  short  pieces  for  each  of  the 
instruments  just  mentioned,  and  pieces  for  'cello.    His 
vocal  compositions  include  over  one  hundred ,  songs  and 
part  songs. 

Warner,  Sylvia  Townsend,  English  composer  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Dec.  6,  1893 ;  studied 
with  Percy  C.  Buck;  her  works  include  songs  and 
chamber  music,  also  a  book  on  i6th  century  musical 
notation;  she  also  edited  old  Tudor  music. 

Warnery,  Edmond,  Swiss  dramatic  tenor,  born  El- 
beuf,  France,  of  Swiss  parents,  Aug.  9,  1876.  He 
studied  with  Tasquin,  Sheric  and  Melchissedec  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  made  his  debut  as  a  baritone 
in  Paris  in  1898.  He  then  sang  for  some  years  in 
France,  where  he  created  the  leading  baritone  role  in 
Massenet's  Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame  in  1902,  always 
using  the  assumed  name  of  "Edwy."  He  retired  in 
1908  while  his  voice  was  changing,  and  in  1909  was 
chosen  by  Debussy  to  create  Pelleas  in  the  London 
premiere  of  his  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  He  then  be- 
came a  successful  tenor,  used  his  real  name,  and  sang 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

Warnke,  Heinrich,  German  violoncellist,  born  Wes- 
selburen,  Holstein,  Aug.  30,  1870;  studied  with  Gowa 
at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory  and  with  Klengel  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  became  first  'cellist  at  Baden- 
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Baden.  Following  engagements  in  Hamburg  and 
Frankfort,  he  went  to  Munich  where  he  was  solo  'cellist 
of  the  Kaim  orchestra  and  of  the  Weingartner  Trio. 
Later  he  was  first  'cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet. 

Warnots,  Elly  Elisabeth,  Belgian  operatic  soprano ; 
born  at  Liege  in  1862;  daughter  and  pupil  of  Henry 
Warnots;  sang  for  two  years  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  later  at  the  Pergola  in  Florence 
and  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris. 

Warnots,  Henry,  Belgian  composer,  tenor,  music 
director  and  teacher;  born  Brussels,  July  n,  1832; 
died  Mar.  3,  1893;  pupil  first  of  his  father,  and  later 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  where  he  afterwards 
became  a  professor  on  his  retirement  from  the  stage. 
His  compositions  include  an  operetta  and  a  cantata. 

War  of  the  Bouffons,  see  Guerre  des  Bouffons. 

Warot,  Charles,  Belgian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Dunkirk,  Nov.  14,  1804;  died  Brussels, 
July  29,  1836 ;  brother  of  C  N.  A.  Warot.  He  studied 
with  his  father  and  with  Fridzeri,  and  became  a  success- 
ful soloist  and  theatre  conductor.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  masses  and  other  church  music,  a  national 
cantata  and  works  for  wind  instruments. 

Warot,  Constant  Noel  Adolphe,  Belgian  composer, 
violoncellist,  and  teacher,  born  in  Antwerp,  Nov.  28, 
1812;  died  in  St.  Josse  ten  Noode,  near  Brussels,  Apr. 
10,  1875;  brother  of  Charles  Warot;  'cello  instructor 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  after  1852;  his  composi- 
tions include  songs,  'cello  and  choral  works. 

Warot,  Victor,  Belgian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Ghent,  in  1808;  died  Bois  Colombes, 
Seine,  July,  1877 ;  brother  of  Charles  and  Constant 
Warot;  his  compositions  include  choral,  operatic  and 
orchestral  works. 

Warot,  Victor  Alexandre  Joseph,  Belgian  tenor, 
teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  Verviers,  Sept.  18, 
1834;  died  Paris,  April,  1906;  son  of  Victor  Warot; 
teacher  of  voice  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire;  his  writings 
include  a  vocal  method. 

Warrack,  Thomas,  see  Warwick,  Thomas. 

Warrdt,  Piet  de,  see  De  Warrdt,  Piet. 

Warrell,  Arthur,  English  organist,  conductor,  lec- 
turer and  composer,  born  Farnborough,  1882.  He 
studied  at  the  Bristol  University  and  is  now  organist 
at  Bristol  Cathedral ;  his  works  include  numerous  songs 
and  anthems. 

Warren,  Elinor  Remick,  contemporary  American 
composer,  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Her  composi- 
tions include  a  Quintet  for  Woodwinds  and  French 
Horn,  given  at  the  chamber  music  festival  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Society  of  Composers  at  Los  Angeles,  a  choral 
work,  At  Midnight,  a  vocal  setting  for  John  Masefield's 
Lonely  Roads;  also  other  songs. 

Warren,  Francis  Purcell,  English  composer,  born 
in  1895;  died  in  1916.  He  showed  brilliant  promise 
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but  his  career  was  cut  short  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 
His  best  known  works  are  five  short  pieces  for  'cello 
and  piano. 

Warren,  George  William,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1828;  died 
New  York,  Mar.  17,  1902.  Self-taught,  he  became 
organist  successively  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's 
churches,  Albany,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  and  from 
1870,  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York.  His  com- 
positions include  Te  Deums,  anthems,  hymns  and  other 
church  music,  and  a  collection,  Warren's  Hymns  and 
Tunes,  as  sung  at  St.  Thomas's  Church;  also  piano 
music. 

Warren,  Joseph,  English  organist  and  musicologist, 
born  London,  Mar.  20,  1804;  died  Bexley,  Kent,  Mar. 
8,  1881 ;  organist  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Chelsea.  His 
works  include  masses,  books  on  music,  among  them  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Deceased  Musicians  (1845), 
and  the  editing  of  musical  compositions. 

Warren,  Richard  Henry,  American  organist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17, 
1859;  d*ed  New  York,  Dec.  3,  1923;  son  of  George 
William  Warren ;  studied  with  his  father,  visited  Europe 
and  became  organist  of  All  Souls'  Church,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York. 
In  1886  he  founded,  and  for  many  years  conducted,  the 
Church  Choral  Society  where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
American  premieres  of  works  by  Dvorak,  Liszt,  Gounod 
and  Saint-Saens.  His  compositions  include  operettas, 
a  romantic  opera,  a  cantata,  Ticonderoga;  orchestral 
and  chamber  music,  services  and  songs. 

Warren,  Samuel  Prowse,  Canadian  organist  and 
composer,  born  Montreal,  Feb.  18,  1841;  died  New 
York,  Oct.  7,  1915 ;  studied  with  Haupt,  Gustav  Schu- 
mann and  Wieprecht  in  Berlin ;  became  organist  at  All 
Souls'  Church,  Grace  Church  and  Trinity  Church,  New 
York;  gave  organ  recitals,  and  became  one  of  the 
finest  concert  organists  in  the  country.  Later  he  be- 
came organist  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Vocal  Union.  His  compositions  include 
church  music,  organ  music  and  transcriptions  for 
organ. 

Warren,  Thomas,  English  music  editor,  died  about 
1794;  his  works  include  a  famous  collection  of  Catches 
and  Glees  published  in  oblong  folio  volumes  between 
1763  and  1794. 

Warrenberg,  Elisabeth  von,  see  Wentzel,  Elisabet 
von. 

Warringer,  John,  English  composer,  organist, 
writer  on  music,  lecturer  and  teacher,  born  Bourton, 
Shropshire,  May  12,  1860;  studied  at  London,  Milan, 
Brussels  and  Leipzig,  and  became  an  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  teacher  at  Trinity  College  of  Music, 
London.  His  works  include  The  Art  of  Teaching 
Music,  Primer  of  Transposition,  and  various  educational 
theoretical  works;  he  also  edited  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  of  British  Musicians. 
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Warrum,  Helen  Marie,  American  singer,  born 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  July  3,  1892 ;  studied  in  New  York  and 
Naples.  She  was  engaged  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  in  1915. 

Warsaw  (Poland),  a  city  that  has  been  of  musical 
importance  for  several  centuries.  From  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  court  fostered  music  through  its  orchestra  and 
music  directors.  A  school  of  music,  the  Musical  Insti- 
tute, was  established  in  1821 ;  it  has  maintained  since 
that  time  regular  courses  in  practical  and  theoretical 
music.  Opera  seasons  are  given  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  presents  annual  sub- 
scription concerts.  Among  the  numerous  societies  are 
the  Musical  Society  and  the  Russian  Musical  Society. 
Warsaw  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  musicians,  in- 
cluding Wanda  Landowska,  Heniot  Levy,  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke  and  Carl  Tausig. 

Warsaw  Quartet,  Polish  string  quartet,  founded  in 
1885  at  Warsaw  by  Stanislaus  Barcewicz,  who  was  also 
violin  professor  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  This 
organization  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  Polish  chamber  music  groups. 

Wartel,  Atala  Therese  Annette  (nee  Adrien), 
wife  of  Pierre  Wartel,  French  pianist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  July  2,  1814;  died  Paris,  Nov.  6, 
1865 ;  daughter  of  a  violinist;  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  in  1831  became  a  professor  there.  She 
was  the  first  woman  instrumentalist  to  be  engaged  at  the 
Societe  des  Concerts,  and  also  appeared  in  London. 
Her  works  include  musical  studies  and  an  analysis  of 
Beethoven's  piano  sonatas. 

Wartel,  Pierre  Frangois,  French  singer  and  teacher, 
born  Versailles,  Apr.  3,  1806;  died  Paris,  Aug.  12, 
1882;  studied  at  Choron's  School  of  Music,  and  under 
Banderali  and  Nourrit  at  the  Paris  Conservatory ;  sang 
in  Germany,  and  then  became  one  of  the  leading 
Parisian  singing  teachers,  numbering  Christine  Nilsson, 
Trebelli  and  Mile.  Hisson  among  his  pupils.  He  did 
much  to  popularze  Schubert's  songs  in  France  and 
Vienna. 

Wartensee,  Xaver  Schnyder  von,  see  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  Xaver. 

Wartisch,  Otto,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Magdeburg,  Nov.  18,  1893 ; 
studied  with  A.  v.  Fielitz,  W.  Klatte,  and  C.  Schroder 
in  Berlin ;  his  works  include  songs,  operatic,  instrumen- 
tal, and  chamber  music,  also  a  study  on  impressionistic 
harmony. 

Warwick  (Warrock),  Thomas,  late  i6th  and  early 
17th  century  English  organist  and  composer,  received 
his  first  appointment  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  in 
1628  became  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  His 
compositions  include  several  anthems. 

Waschneck,  Willy,  German  piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Apr.  13,  1890;  his  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music,  choruses, 
songs  and  marches. 


Washington  (District  of  Columbia),  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  since  1800.  The  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  founded  in  1931  by  Hans  Kindler,  and 
it  has  been  under  his  conductorship  ever  since.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  concert  activities, 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  one  of  the  largest  music  collections  in  the 
world  in  its  music  department,  containing  over  a  mil- 
lion pieces  of  music,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  con- 
certed works  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  twenty 
thousand  opera  librettos,  and  a  collection  of  thirty-five 
thousand  books  of  musical  literature.  This  music 
division  was  largely  developed  under  O.  G.  Sonneck, 
who  was  in  charge  from  1902  to  1917,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  W.  R.  Whittlesey.  Good  collections  of 
musical  instruments  are  in  both  the  National  Museum 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Georgetown  University 
has  a  music  department  which  specializes  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal music,  and  other  branches  of  music  history.  The 
three  service  bands — the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Bands — are  located  there.  Among  the  choral  or- 
ganizations are  the  Washington  Choral  Society.  The 
Washington  Popular  Opera  Association  presents  operas 
annually  with  the  assistance  of  soloists  from  the  lead- 
ing opera  houses.  The  Friday  Morning  Music  Club 
maintains  weekly  meetings  and  gives  every  season  a 
series  of  interesting  recitals. 

Washington  College  of  Music  and  Preparatory 
School,  an  independent  music  school  founded  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  in  1904.  It  is  an  accredited  school,  and 
approved  by  the  State  Department  for  the  training  of 
foreign  students.  Courses  are  offered  in  theoretical  and 
applied  music,  and  degrees  and  teachers'  and  artists' 
diplomas  conferred.  The  president  is  Fanny  Amstutz 
Roberts. 

Washington  Folk  Festival,  an  American  festival 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  which  folk  music  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  is  given  by 
native  musicians.  Among  the  various  groups  presented 
are  musicians,  singers  and  dancers  of  Indian  tribes, 
plainsong  chanters  from  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
Acadians  from  Louisiana  in  "Cajun"  folk  songs,  songs 
by  lumberjacks,  cowboys,  miners  and  sailors.  Folk 
instruments  are  used  to  accompany  the  singing. 

Wasielewsky,  Joseph  Wilhelm  von,  German  vio- 
linist, composer  and  writer,  born  at  Gross  Leesen,  near 
Danzig,  June  17,  1822,  and  died  at  Sondershausen,  Dec. 
13,  1896.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory.  He  also  studied  under  David  and 
Hauptmann  at  the  same  institution  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  Later  he  acted  as  music  critic  for 
several  papers  and  played  in  the  orchestras  of  the 
theatre,  the  Gewendhaus  and  the  Euterpe  Concerts.  In 
1850  he  was  invited  to  Diisseldorf  by  Schumann.  Two 
years  later  he  removed  to  Bonn,  where  he  conducted 
the  Concordia,  the  Choral  Society  and  the  Beethoven 
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Association.  Then  he  took  up  similar  duties  at  Dres- 
den, after  which  he  returned  to  Bonn  to  accept  a 
municipal  appointment  as  musical  director.  In  1884  he 
retired  to  Sondershausen. 

His  important  biography  of  Schumann  was  issued  in 
1858  and  in  1869  appeared  an  excellent  book  on  the 
violin  and  its  masters.  Other  literary  works  were 
History  of  Instrumental  Music  in  the  i6th  century, 
Leading  Musicians  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  i$th  century,  Beethoven,  The  'Cello  and 
its  History,  and  Karl  Reinecke.  Many  of  his  articles  in 
musical  periodicals  were  of  great  value,  and  he  contrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree  to  the  moulding  of  musical 
opinion  in  Germany*  His  ventures  into  the  field  of 
musical  composition  were  somewhat  limited  and  tenta- 
tive; they  consisted  largely  of  pieces  for  his  chosen 
instrument  and  a  few  songs,  both  for  solo  voice  and  for 
part-singing.  Nine  of  his  violin  pieces  were  issued 
under  the  title  Herbstblmnen. 

Wasps,  an  overture  for  orchestra  by  Ralph  Vaughan- 
Williams,  who  composed  an  overture  and  incidental 
music  to  a  performance  of  Aristophanes'  classic  comedy 
The  Wasps,  produced  at  Cambridge  University  in  1909. 
This  music  was  later  made  into  an  orchestral  suite,  but 
the  overture  has  been  the  most  popular  number.  The 
music  makes  no  reference  to  Greek  classicism,  but  is 
suggestive  of  the  play;  it  opens  with  the  buzzing  of 
wasps. 

Wassals,  Grace,  contemporary  American  composer ; 
her  compositions  include  a  Shakespearian  Song  Cycle 
for  four  solo  voices.  This  was  sung  by  a  quartet  which 
included  such  artists  as  Gadski  and  Bispham. 

Wasself,  Lucille,  see  Marcel,  Lucille. 

Wassermann,  Alfred,  Austrian  choral  director  and 
composer,  born.  Hall,  Tyrol,  Mar.  24,  1894;  his  com- 
positions include  choruses,  songs  and  a  piano  trio. 

Wassermann,  Heinrich  Joseph,  German  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Schwarzbach,  near 
Fulda,  Apr.  3,  1791 ;  died  Richen,  Baden,  Sept.  3,  1838; 
studied  with  Hankel  and  Spohr  and  became  violinist, 
conductor  and  music  director  in  various  German  and 
Swiss  cities.  His  compositions  include  variations  for 
violin  with  string  quartet,  violin  duets,  a  string  quartet, 
a  quartet  with  flute,  orchestral  dances  and  guitar  music. 

Wassermann,  Karl,  German  violinist  and  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Eschwege  in  1857;  died  Schonenberg, 
Black  Forest,  Sept.  15,  1902.  He  was  a  violinist  in  the 
Karlsruhe  Court  Chapel  and  a  teacher  at  the  Conserva- 
tory there.  His  writings  include  Discoveries  for  the 
Facilitation  and  Enlargement  of  Violin  Technics,  second 
edition,  1901 ;  Complete  New  Violin  Method  and  Criti- 
cism of  the  Marking  of  Positions;  his  musical  compo- 
sitions include  a  violin  concerto  and  two  string  quartets. 

Wasserorgel  (Ger.),  water  or  hydraulic  organ. 

Wassner,  Berthold,  German  music  teacher,  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born  St.  Blasien,  Jan.  29,  1886;  his 
compositions  include  church  music  and  choruses. 
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Wasterlain,  Viola,  contemporary  American  violin- 
ist, born  Tacoma,  Wash.,  daughter  of  a  Belgian  father 
and  a  Spanish  mother;  pupil  in  Belgium  of  Cesar 
Thomson  and  also  of  Gregor  Cherniavsky  and  Paul 
Kochanski;  and  appeared  extensively  in  recitals  and 
with  symphony  orchestras  on  the  West  Coast,  before 
making  her  New  York  debut  at  Town  Hall  in  1937. 

Water  Carrier,  The,  (Fr.  Les  Deux  Journees), 
comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Bonilly,  music  by 
Cherubini,  first  produced  at  Paris  in  1800.  The  story 
is :  Anton  is  visiting  at  the  home  of  Michele,  the  water 
carrier,  and  is  relating  to  his  friends  how  he  was  once 
saved  from  death  by  a  stranger.  Count  Armand  and 
his  wife,  Costanza,  are  being  pursued  by  Mazarin,  and 
Michele  desires  to  save  them.  When  they  arrive  at  his 
dwelling,  Anton  recognizes  Armand  as  the  one  who 
saved  his  life.  Michele  desires  that  the  Count  and  his 
wife  may  be  safely  conducted  out  of  Paris,  and  he  has 
a  pass  made  out  in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  Marcel- 
line.  Anton  is  to  take  her  through  the  gates.  The 
Countess  plays  the  part  of  Marcelline  so  well  that  she  is 
allowed  to  pass,  but  Anton  is  detained.  Michele  now 
arrives  on  the  scene  with  a  large  water  butt.  He  pre- 
tends to  betray  the  whereabouts  of  the  count,  thereby 
getting  rid  of  the  soldiers,  who  rush  off  to  earn  the 
price  set  upon  his  head  by  Mazarin.  In  the  confusion 
Michele  opens  the  cask  and  Count  Armand  slips  through 
the  gate.  Later  Anton's  arrival  at  a  village  near  Paris 
is  eagerly  awaited;  he  is  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with 
Angelina,  but  does  not  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
soldiers  enter,  having  followed  the  count  to  the  village. 
The  countess,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  has  brought  food 
for  her  husband.  The  soldiers  threaten  the  countess 
and  she  inadvertently  speaks  his  name  as  he  rushes  to 
her  rescue.  Then  the  honest  Michele;  appears,  bring- 
ing a  pardon  from  the  king. 

Waterhouse,  George,  i6th  century  English  composer, 
died  Feb.  18,  1601.  His  work  was  highly  commended 
by  his  friend  Thomas  Morley,  and  several  of  his  manu- 
scripts are  preserved  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Waterman,  Adolf,  Dutch  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Rotterdam,  May  19,  1886;  his  works  include  an 
orchestral  suite,  a  piano  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  a 
sonata  for  violin  with  viola  and  piano,  piano  sonatas 
and  lesser  music. 

Water  Music,  an  orchestral  work  by  George  Fred- 
erick Handel,  written  in  1717  for  George  I  of  Eng- 
land on  his  progress  with  a  royal  suite  down  the  Thames 
from  Lambeth  to  Chelsea  on  barges,  and  orchestrated 
for  an  orchestra  of  fifty  musicians  (including  trumpets, 
hunting  horns,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes  "but  without 
voices"),  this  Serenade  of  twenty  sections  so  pleased 
the  King  that  he  ordered  it  repeated  "once  before  and 
once  after  supper,  although  it  took  an  hour  for  each 
performance/'  Symphony  orchestras  today  usually  play 
a  suite  from  the  serenade  arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton 
Harty  for  modern  orchestra:  I  Allegro,  II  Air,  III 
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Bourree,  IV  Hornpipe,  V  Andante,  VI  Allegro  deciss. 
Water-organ    (Ger.    Wasserorgel) ,    hydraulic    or 
water  organ. 

Waterstone,  Satella  S.,  American  pianist,  educator 
and  composer,  born  at  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y.,  died  at 
South  Orange,  N.^J.,  in  June  1938.  She  studied  at 
Columbia  University  and  in  Germany,  composing 
numerous  songs  for  children,  and  writing  works  on 
juvenile  musical  education,  including  the  training  of 
rhythm  bands  and  kindersymphonies. 

Waterstraat,  Theodor,  German  flutist,  music  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Pommern,  Apr.  5,  1835 ;  died  St. 
Petersburg,  May  24,  1896;  his  compositions  were  chiefly 
flute  studies. 

Watier,  Frangois,  French  composer,  born  Pas-en- 
Artois,  Pas-de-Calais,  Apr.  6,  1806 ;  pupil  of  Baumann ; 
his  works  include  masses,  other  church  music,  an  over- 
ture for  military  band  and  choruses  for  male  voices. 

Watkin-Mills,  Robert,  English  concert  and  oratorio 
bass-baritone,  born  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  Mar.  5, 
1856;  settled  in  Toronto,  Canada,  as  a  teacher  and  es- 
tablished the  Watkin-Mills  Music  Club. 

Watkins,  John  Torrington,  contemporary  American 
basso,  choral  conductor  and  music  teacher;  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  with  Agramonte,  Gian- 
netti,  Randegger  and  McFarren,  and  has  appeared  in 
light  operas  and  choral  works  in  many  leading  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Watlen,  John,  English  composer,  music  publisher 
and  teacher ;  died  after  1807. 

Watson, .  Frank  Campbell,  American  organist  and 
composer,  born  New  York,  Jan.  22,  1898;  his  compo- 
sitions include  church  and  instrumental  music. 

Watson,  Henry,  English  composer,  organist  and 
choral  conductor;  born  Burnley,  Lancashire,  Apr.  30, 
1846;  died  Salford,  Jan.  8,  1911 ;  his  works  include  an 
opera,  a  Shakespearian  cantata,  psalms  and  part  songs. 

Watson,  Henry  C.,  English  music  critic  and  editor, 
born  London,  1818;  died  at  New  York  in  1875.  He 
went  to  New  York  in  1841,  and  in  1843  founded  the 
"Musical  Chronicle,"  which  later  became  "The  Amer- 
ican Musical  Times."  He  was  also  the  first  editor  of 
"Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper"  in  1855,  founded  the 
"American  Art  Journal"  in  1863,  and  was  one  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Watson,  Leslie  Fletcher,  American  composer,  pian- 
ist, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  in  northern.  Illinois, 
Nov.  27,  1859;  pupil  of  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  W.  R. 
Hedden  and  Hugh  A.  Clarke;  his  compositions  include 
anthems,  songs,  organ  works  and  piano  music. 

Watson,  Regina,  iQth  century  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Breslau  in  1854;  pupil  of  Tausig, 
was  heard  in  America  as  a  concert  pianist,  playing  with 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  and  other  well  known 
organizations.  Her  compositions  include  operatic  and 
piano  music,  also  songs. 


Watson,  Thomas,  English  composer  and  translator, 
died  about  1592;  translated  a  set  of  Italian  madrigals 
into  English. 

Watson,  William  Michael  (pen  name  Jules  Favre), 
English  composer  and  poet;  born  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
July  31,  1840;  died  E.  Dulwich,  London,  Oct.  3,  1889; 
his  works  include  a  cantata,  Aladdin,  part  songs,  songs 
and  piano  music. 

Watt,  Charles  E.,  American  pianist,  organist  and 
music  magazine  owner,  born  in  1863;  died  Chicago, 
Feb.  23,  1933;  proprietor  of  the  "Music  News." 

Watts,  John,  English  bookseller  and  printer.  He 
was  in  business  in  London  before  1726,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  worked  with  him  when  he  was  in  London.  He 
published  the  first  edition  of  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  with 
engraved  music,  in  1727,  and  most  of  the  other  ballad- 
operas  as  they  were  performed. 

Watts,  Winter,  American  composer,  born  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Mar.  14,  1886;  studied  painting  and  architec- 
ture in  Cincinnati,  singing  in  Florence,  and  musical 
theory  with  Percy  Goetschins  in  New  York.  His  com- 
positions include  Young  Blood,  an  orchestral  tone- 
pageant  which  won  a  thousand  dollar  prize,  two  Etch- 
ings for  orchestra,  given  by  Hadley  at  a  Stadium  Con- 
cert in  New  York  in  1922,  incidental  music  to  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  fifty  songs,  among  them  the  song  cycles 
Vignettes  of  Italy  and  Wings  of  Night. 

Watzke,  Rudolf,  Czech  concert  bass-baritone,  born 
Viemes,  Apr.  5,  1892. 

Watzlaff,  Erich,  Swiss  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Constance,  Jan.  4,  1906 ;  his  works  include  an  overture, 
character  pieces  and  dances. 

Wauer,  Wilhelrn,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  in  1827 ;  died  Herrnhut,  Jan.  3,  1902 ;  pupil 
of  Mendelssohn;  his  compositions  include  an  oratorio, 
sacred  and  secular  choruses  and  songs. 

Waulin,  A.,  contemporary  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
poser; his  Prelude  and  Fugue  (1919-20),  is  one  of  the 
Russian  State  Publications  and  shows  marked  origin- 
ality. 

Wa- Wan-Press,  American  music  publishing  house, 
founded  in  1901,  and  taken  over  by  Gustave  Schirmer, 
New  York,  in  1912.  Its  original  purpose  was  the 
publication  of  compositions  by  American  composers 
utilizing  themes  taken  from  American  Indian  or  Negro 
folk  songs  and  dances.  Works  by  Arthur  Farwell, 
Henry  F.  Gilbert  and  Harry  Worthington  Loomis  were 
issued. 

Waydowa,  Janina,  see  Korolewics-Waydowa,  Jo- 
nina. 

Wayfaring  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1920;  disbanded  in  1924.  The 
original  members  were  Dorothea  Christison,  first  violin ; 
Rhoda  Legge,  seccftid  violin ;  Dorothy  Jones,  viola ;  and 
Valentine  Orde,  violoncello.  They  toured  hamlets  and 
villages  giving  concerts  ".with  explanatory  remarks,  and 
1979 
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in  this  way  served  to  spread  the  popularity  of  chamber 
music  through  the  English  countryside. 

Waylett,  Harriett,  English  soprano  and  actress; 
born  Bath,  Feb.  7,  1800;  died  Kensington..  Apr.  26, 
1851 ;  was  very  successful  as  a  popular  ballad  singer. 

Waylett,  Henry,  English  song  publisher  at  London 
from  about  1740;  he  issued  the  first  edition  of  Rule, 
Britannia. 

Wead,  Charles  Kasson,  American  writer  on  music, 
born  at  Malone,  N.  Y,,  in  1848;  died  Apr.  2,  1925; 
physicist  and  patent  examiner  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  writings  include  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Musical  Scales  (1900),  and  various  works  on  acoustics. 

Weale  (Wheale),  William,  English  composer  and 
organist,  died  at  Bedford  in  1727;  organist  at  Bedford 
from  about  1715. 

Weatherill,  Nellie  G.,  Australian  composer,  born 
Geelong,  Victoria,  May  n,  1878;  her  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano  music,  works  for  piano  instruction. 

Weaver,  John,  English  dancing  master  and  writer 
on  dancing,  born  Shrewsbury,  July  21,  1673 »  *ec*  Sept. 
24,  1760;  taught  dancing  in  London  and  produced  pan- 
tomimes at  Drury  Lane  from  1702  to  1733.  His  writ- 
ings include  the  earliest  English  books  on  dancing  in 
1706  and  subsequent  years. 

Weaver,  Paul  John,  American  music  educator,  born 
Reedsburg,  Wis.,  July  8,  1889;  pupil  of  Middelschulte ; 
became  musical  director  at  Cornell  University  in  1929. 

Weaver,  Powell,  American  composer,  pianist  and 
organist,  born  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  in  1890.  He  studied 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York;  also  with 
Yon,  Dethier,  Renzi,  Respighi  and  Goetschius,  and  be- 
came an  accompanist  and  organist  in  Kansas  City.  His 
compositions  include  the  orchestral  works  Plantation 
Overture,  An  Imaginary  Ballet,  a  suite  The  Faun,  and 
a  symphonic  poem  The  Vagabond;  also  the  choral 
works  Boating  Song,  Ho  for  Windy  Weather  and  / 
Will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes.  His  chamber  music  includes 
Exultation  for  organ  and  piano,  an  Ode  for  piano 
quintet  and  a  string  quartet. 

Webau,  Otto  Homann,  see  Homann-Webau,  Otto. 

Webb,  Daniel,  English  writer  on  musical  subjects 
and  editor;  born  Taunton,  England,  1735;  died  Bath, 
Aug.  2,  1815;  his  writings  include  Observations  on  the 
Correspondence  between  Poetry  and  Music  (1769). 

Webb,  Frank  Rush,  American  composer,  bandmas- 
ter, organist  and  teacher,  born  Covington,  Ind.,  Oct. 
8,  1851 ;  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  and  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  or- 
ganist, as  also  in  Lima,  O.  He  then  taught  in  various 
institutions,  wrote  for  the  "Baltimore  News"  and  was 
bandtnaster  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  Band.  His  com- 
positions include  nearly  two  hundred  military  .band 
pieces,  salon  music  for  piano,  church  music,  including 
morning  and  evening  services  and  anthems;  also  songs. 

Webb,  George  James,  English  organist,  teacher  and 
editor,  born  Rushmore  Lodge,:%ear  Salisbury,  June  24, 


1803;  died  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1887;  settled  in 
Boston  in  1830,  where  he  became  organist  of  Old  South 
Church,  co-founder  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  president  of  the  Haydn  and  Handel  Society,  and 
later  taught  in  New  York.  His  works  include  vocal 
treatises ;  he  also  was  co-editor  of  The  Music  Library 
and  the  Music  Cabinet. 

Webb,  Rev.  Richard,  English  clergyman  and  music 
editor,  died  near  Windsor,  Apr.  13,  1829;  his  works  in- 
clude a  valuable  collection  of  isth  and  i6th  century 
madrigals,  also  a  set  of  four  glees. 

Webb,  William,  I7th  century  English  composer 
whose  songs  are  included  in  various  collections  of  the 
period. 

Webbe,  Samuel,  Jr.,  English  organist,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  London  in  1770;  died  there, 
Nov.  25,  1843;  studied  with  his  father  and  with 
Clementi;  became  organist  in  Liverpool,  and  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy,  London,  and  taught  at  Kalkbrenner 
and  Logier's  School  of  Music.  His  works  include  glees, 
duets,  hymns,  organ  voluntaries  and  harpsichord  sona- 
tas, also  treatises  on  harmony  and  thorough  bass. 

Webbe,  Samuel,  Sr.,  English  composer  and  organ- 
ist, born  at  London,  1740;  died  there,  May  25,  1816; 
copyist  for  the  publisher  Welcker;  studied  with  Bar- 
bandt,  became  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  Chapel 
of  the  Portuguese  Embassy,  and  at  the  Sardinian  Em- 
bassy, and  was  secretary  of  the  Catch  Club  and  librarian 
of  the  Glee  Club.  His  compositions  include  catches, 
glees,  a  Cecilian  Ode,  a  harpsichord  concerto,  masses 
and  motets. 

Webbe,  William  Young,  American  composer,  choir- 
master and  organist,  born  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  18,  1882; 
pupil  of  Clement  R.  Sale  and  Harry  Rowe  Shelley ;  was 
an  organist  and  choirmaster  in  New  Jersey,  before  be- 
coming a  theatre  organist  in  Canada.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  organ  works  and  choruses. 

Webber,  Amherst,  French  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Cannes,  Oct.  25,  1867;  he  studied  at  Oxford,  with 
Nicode  at  Dresden,  and  Guiraud  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory; became  repetitor  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  where  he 
coached  singers  in  the  Wagnerian  repertory.  His  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  played  in  Warsaw,  and 
also  in  Boston  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Gericke  in  1905,  a  one-act  opera,  Fiorellq,  given  in 
London  in  1905,  a  Scherzo  sinfonico  for  organ,  part 
songs,  songs  and  duets. 

Webels,  Willi,  German  music  publisher  and  libret- 
tist, born  Essen-Steele,  Dec.  13,  1889;  founded  his  firm 
in  1919. 

Weber,  Alpysia,  Austrian  singer,  born  in  1750;  died 
at  Salzburg  in  1839.  She  sang  at  the  Vienna  Opera  in 
1780,  made  several  tours  and  retired  in  1808.  She  is 
of  importance  as  being  Mozart's  first  love,  for  whom  he 
composed  the  part  of  Constanze  in  the  Entfuhrung,  as 
well  as  six  airs  ania  rondo. 
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Weber,  Bernhard  Anselm,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Mannheim,  Apr.  18,  1766;  died  Berlin, 
Mar.  23,  1821 ;  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler,  Einberger  and 
Holzbauer;  after  touring  as  a  player  on  Rollig's 
Xanorphika,  he  became  musical  director  of  Grossmann  s 
opera  troupe,  toured  with  Abbe  Vogler  in  Holland, 
Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  became  Royal  chorus- 
master  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  strong  admirer  of  Gluck, 
and  did  much  to  get  his  operas  performed  in  Berlin,  the 
first  one,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  being  sung  there  in  1795 
with  the  famous  Mme.  Strinasacchi  in  the  leading  role. 
His  own  compositions  include  operas  and  operettas,  and 
are  imitative  of  the  works  of  Gluck. 

Weber,  Bernhard  Christian,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Wolferschwenda,  Dec.  I,  1712;  died 
Tennstedt,  Feb.  5,  1758;  organist  at  Tennstedt,  Thu- 
ringia ;  and  wrote  a  set  of  fugues,  called  The  Well-tem- 
pered Clavier,  with  preludes  in  all  major  and  minor 
keys. 

Weber,  Carl,  English  pianist  and  composer,  born  St. 
James's  Palace,  London,  Dec.  10,  1860;  pupil  of 
Leschetizky ;  played  and  taught  in  London,  directed  the 
Hampstead  Conservatory.  His  works  include  a  cantata 
The  Rival  Queens,  piano  music  and  a  piano  method. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst  von,  German 
composer,  born  Eutin,  Dec.  18,  1786;  died  London, 
June  5,  1826.    After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  put  the 
boy  in  the  prodigy  class,  he  was  given  music  lessons 
by  a  musician  named  Heusckel;  this  instruction  was 
brief,  for  the  father,  who  managed  a  travelling  opera 
troupe,  moved  with  his  company  to  Salzburg.    There 
Carl  became  a  pupil  of  Michael  Haydn ;  the  next  move 
was  to  Munich  where  the  boy  studied  under  Wallis- 
hauser  and  J.  N.  Kalcher.    Several  compositions  were 
printed  by  his  proud  father,  but  negotiations  with  pub- 
lishers came  to  naught.    At  thirteen  he  wrote  the  opera 
Das  Wddnwdchen,  which  was  performed  in  Freiberg, 
Chemnitz,  Vienna,  Prague  and  St.  Petersburg.  His  next 
work  was  called  Peter  Schmoll  and  seine  Nachbarn. 
Due  to  his  father's  wandering  disposition,  these  early 
years  were  largely  taken  up  in  travelling;  in  the  mean- 
time the  boy's  mind  was  exceedingly  active.     He  be- 
came interested  in  criticism,  and  started  to  compile  a 
music  dictionary.     In  Vienna  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Abbe  Vogler,  who  exercised  a  stronger  influence  on  him 
than  any  other  artist.    There  he  also  started  a  life-long 
friendship  with  Johann  Baptist  Gansbacher.    At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  Carl  became  conductor  of  a  theatre  in 
Breslau,  where  his  great  gifts  in  that  direction  became 
apparent.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  appointment  (1806) , 
he  earned  his  living  in  Breslau  by  teaching,  having  by 
this  time  his  father  to  provide  for  and  also  encumbered 
with  debts.    In  1807  he  wrote  his  two  symphonies  and 
a  number  of  other  instrumented  works.    During  that 
year  he  became  private  secretary  to  Duke  Ludwig  and 
to  King  Frederic  of  Wurttemberg.    There  his  musical 
ability  became  known,  and  he  gave  lessons  to  the  Duke's 


children,  also  renewing  his  connections  with  the  theatre 
and  producing  several  dramatic  works.  As  a  result  of 
court  intrigue,  and  shady  dealings  in  matters  of  prefer- 
ment, of  which  Weber  was  falsely  accused,  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  in  1810.  He  was  sub- 
sequently exonerated,  but  was  banished  from  Wurttem- 
berg. His  friend,  Danzi,  then  gave  him  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Mannheim,  where  he  gave  successful  con- 
certs, and  where  his  works  were  performed.  About  this 
time  the  legend  of  Der  Freischiitz  occurred  to  him  as  an 
opera  subject;  he  was  now  twenty-four  years  old  and 
had  had  a  wide  experience  in  life  and  art.  While  turn- 
ing it  over  in  his  mind,  he  wrote  a  comic  opera,  Abu 
Hassan,  and  made  extensive  concert  tours.  During 
these  travels  he  met  many  distinguished  musicians,  in- 
cluding Spohr ;  also  composing  and  having  many  works 
performed.  Weber's  father  died  at  Mannheim  in  1812, 
while  the  young  man  was  in  Berlin.  His  life  of  almost 
ceaseless  roving  ended  at  Prague  in  1813;  there  he  re- 
ceived an  attractive  offer  to  become  musical  director  of 
the  theatre ;  accepted  it  and  raised  the  artistic  standards 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  During  his  vacation 
periods  he  travelled  extensively.  Having  accomplished 
what  he  set  out  to  do,  he  resigned  his  post  at  Prague 
in  1816,  and  accompanied  his  fiancee  to  Berlin,  where 
she  had  a  theatrical  engagement.  After  spending  a 
year  in  Berlin,  busily  working  at  composition,  Weber 
accepted  the  post  of  musical  director  at  Dresden.  This 
substantial  position  was  confirmed  for  life  on  Feb.  10, 
1817,  and  the  salary  was  about  $1200  yearly.  He  set 
about  the  task  of  introducing  important  reforms,  as  he 
had  done  at  Prague.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  married  to  Caroline  Brandt.  During  the  early 
years  of  his  work  at  Dresden,  Weber  composed  much 
music  for  special  occasions,  including  sacred  works, 
since  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Royal  Chapel  was  in- 
cluded among  his  duties. 

In  the  meantime,  work  on  Der  Freischiits  had  been 
proceeding  slowly,  and  the  last  number,  the  overture, 
was  completed,  May  13,  1820.  Then  he  made  an  ex- 
tensive concert  tour  with  his  talented  wife,  and  they 
were  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Der  Freischiits  was  scheduled  for  performance  in  Berlin, 
and  great  hopes  were  cherished  in  the  Prussian  capital 
for  its  success  in  competition  with  the  Italian,  Spontini, 
who  was  then  the  leading  spirit  in  operatic  matters 
there.  Weber  was  known  as  a  gifted  song-writer,  and 
as  a  composer  of  instrumental  music,  but  none  of  his 
operatic  works  had  been  particularly  successful,  and  he 
had  done  no  dramatic  writing  at  all  for  about  ten  years. 
Its  production  was  the  occasion  of  such  a  triumph  as 
has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  musician.  It  was 
immediately  produced  at  all  the  leading  theaters  in 
Germany,  and  conducted  by  the  composer  in  Vienna 
on  Mar.  7,  1822.  By  this  time  he  was  already  work- 
ing on  Ewryanthe,  in  which  he  determined  to  exhibit 
his  full  power  as  a  composer.  During  this  time  he  had 
an  animated  correspondence  with  Beethoven  in  regard 
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to  a  performance  of  the  latter's  Fidelia.  Euryanthe 
unfortunately  was  a  complete  fiasco,  and  was  with- 
drawn after  dragging  through  twenty  dull  perform- 
ances. Weber  became  greatly  depressed,  his  love  of 
music  abandoned  him  temporarily,  and  the  symptoms  of 
the  malady  which  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  in- 
creased alarmingly.  In  1825  he  conducted  Euryanthe 
in  person  at  Berlin,  and  his  friends  there  were  inclined 
to  receive  it  more  graciously.  Being  advised  by  his 
physicians  that  he  might  live  five  or  six  years  longer  if 
he  took  a  complete  rest  in  Italy,  he  decided  to  go  to 
work  at  once  on  Oberon,  the  work  selected  for  England. 
The  opera  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
there  on  Apr.  12,  1826.  Less  than  two  months  later,  he 
died  of  tuberculosis,  having  been  unable  to  accomplish 
his  desire  to  see  his  family  once  more.  Weber's  operatic 
works  include  Silvana,  Abu  Hassan,  Der  FreiscMtz, 
Euryanthe,  Oberon,  and  Die  drei  Pintos,  left  incomplete 
and  finished  by  Gustav  Mahler.  He  also  wrote  several 
choral  works,  two  symphonies,  a,  Jubel  Overture,  two 
concertos  and  a  concertstiick  for  piano,  two  concertos 
for  clarinet,  a  concerto  for  bassoon,  many  pieces  for 
piano  (including  the  famous  Invitation  to  the  Walts) 
and  about  eighty  songs.  His  biographers  include  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  Andre  Coeuroy,  F.  W.  Jahns  and  Max 
Maria  von  Weber. 

Weber,  Caroline  von,  see  Brandt,  Caroline. 

Weber,  Christian  Gottfried,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Stuttgart,  July  24,  1758;  pupil  of  Goz; 
his  compositions  include  operettas,  cantatas,  songs  and 
harp  music. 

Weber,  Constanze,  see  Mozart,  Constanze. 

Weber,  Edmond,  German  chamber  music  composer, 
born  in  Alsace  in  1838;  died  at  Strassburg  in  1885. 

Weber,  Edmond,  igth  century  Alsatian  composer; 
his  compositions  include  operatic  works,  choruses  and 
piano  music. 

Weber,  Edmund  von,  German  composer  and  musical 
director;  born  Hildesheim,  1766;  died  at  Wiirzburg  in 
1828;  directed  in  a  number  of  German  cities. 

Weber,  Ernst  Heinrich,  German  physiologist,  born 
Wittenberg,  June  24,  1795;  died  Jan.  26,  1878;  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Leipzig  University ;  his  writings 
include  treatises  on  human  hearing  and  musical  acous- 
tics. 

Weber,  Franz,  German  composer,  organist  and  con- 
ductor; born  Cologne,  Aug.  26,  1805;  died  there,  Sept. 
18,  1876;  his  works  include  many  male  choruses  and 
several  song  books. 

Weber,  Franz  Anton,  German  violinist,  violist,  com- 
poser and  theatre  conductor,  born  near  Freiburg  in 
1734;  died  Mannheim,  Apr.  16,  1812;  father  of  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  (q.v.).  Many  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  army,  but  after  being -discharged  be- 
cause of  neglect  of  his  duties  in  favor  of  music,  he  trav- 
elled with  his  wife  and  children  as  a  concert  troupe.  In 
1784  he  met  Josef  Haydn  in  Vienna,  and  succeeded  in 


interesting  him  in  the  musical  education  of  his  two  elder 
sons,  Fritz  and  Edmund. 

Weber,  Fridolin,  German  violinist  and  singer,  born 
at  Zell  in  1733 ;  succeeded  his  father,  also  a  musician,  as 
manager  of  the  Schonau-Zella  estates,  and,  with  his 
brother,  was  connected  with  the  Electoral  Chapel  at 
Mannheim.  His  daughter  Aloysia  was  Mozart's  first 
love. 

Weber,  Fridolin  Stephan  Johann  Maria  Andreas 
(known  as  Fritz  Weber),  German  violinist,  viola  player, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Hildesheim,  1761 ;  died 
Hamburg,  after  1830.  Stepbrother  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  he  studied  with  Haydn,  and  was  the  first  teacher 
of  his  famous  relative.  He  played  viola  in  the  Ham- 
burg Theatre  and  was  connected  with  his  father's  opera 
company. 

Weber,  Friedrich  Alfred,  German  clarinettist  and 
composer,  born  Bornichen,  Grunhainichen,  Apr.  5, 
1879;  his  compositions  include  marches  and  dances. 

Weber,  Friedrich  August,  German  composer  and 
writer  on  music;  born  Heilbronn,  Jan.  24,  1753;  died 
there,  Jan.  21,  1806;  a  practising  physician;  his  compo- 
sitions include  operettas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  chamber 
music  and  piano  sonatas. 

Weber,  Friedrich  Dionys,  Bohemian  composer  and 
pedagogue,  born  Welchau,  Oct.  9,  1766;  died  Prague, 
Dec.  25,  1842;  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler;  a  founder  and 
the  first  director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory,  where 
Moscheles,  Dessauer  and  Kalliwoda  were  among  his 
pupils.  When  Richard  Wagner  visited  Prague  in  1832, 
Weber  gave  a  first  hearing  to  his  Symphony  in  C.  His 
compositions  include  light  operas,  cantatas  and  wind 
instrument  music;  also  theoretical  works. 

Weber,  Georg,  German  church  music  composer  and 
cantor,  born  at  Miihlhausen,  Thuringia,  about  1534; 
died  at  Weissenfels  about  1596. 

Weber,  Georg,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Wurzburg,  Jan.  I,  1771;  pupil  of  Lorenz  Schmidt; 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of  his 
day  His  compositions  include  concertos  for  violin  and 
for  piano,  a  cantata  and  music  for  wind  instruments. 
Weber,  Georg  Viktor,  German  composer,  born 
Ober-Erlenbach,  Upper  Hesse,  Feb.  25,  1838;  died 
Mainz,  Sept.  24,  1911;  studied  with  Schrems  at  Re- 
gensburg,  took  holy  orders,  was  choirmaster  at  May- 
ence  Cathedral,  was  an  expert  organ  builder,  and  gave 
concerts  of  I5th  and  i6th  century  a  cappella  music. 
His  works  include  volumes  of  sacred  songs. 

Weber,  Gottfried,  German  theorist  and  composer, 
born  Friensheim,  near  Mannheim,  Mar.  i,  1779;  died 
Kreuznach,  Sept.  21,  1839;  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
founded  the  musical  society,  Museum,  established  a 
music  school  at  Mannheim,  conducted  at  the  opera, 
and  founded  the  journal  "Cacilia"  at  Mayence;  and  was 
a  close  friend  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  They 
formed',  with  other  musicians,  a  secret  society,  Har- 
monischer  Verein,  for  the  elevation  of  musical  criti- 
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cism.  His  writings  include  the  important  treatise  Ver- 
such  einer  geordneten  Theorie  der  Tonsetskunst  and 
other  technical  works. 

Weber,  Gustav,  Swiss  composer  and  organist,  born 
Munchenbuchsee,  Oct.  30,  1845  J  died  Zurich,  June  12, 
1887;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  with 
Vincenz  Lachner  and  Tausig.  He  conducted  at  Aarau 
and  Zurich,  and  Liszt  produced  his  symphonic  poem, 
Zur  Iliad \e,  at  the  Beethoven  Festival  in  1870.  Later 
he  became  organist,  teacher  and  conductor  in  Zurich. 
His  compositions  include  piano  music,  a  violin  sonata, 
choruses  and  choral  arrangements  of  old  German  songs. 

Weber,  Heinrich,  Swiss  preacher,  choral  director, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Zurich,  June  6, 
1821 ;  died  Hongg,  Mar.  i,  1900;  his  works  include  a 
song  book  and  writings  on  the  history  of  Swiss  church 
music. 

Weber,  Henry  G.,  American  pianist  and  conductor, 
born  at  Chicago,  III,  in  1901.  He  studied  in  Europe 
with  Ferdinand  Lowe,  Josef  Marx  and  Richard  Strauss, 
making  his  debut  as  a  conductor  at  Vienna.  He  directed 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  from  1924  to  1929, 
and  the  American  Opera  Company  in  Paris  during  the 
summer  of  1925.  Weber  has  acted  as  commentator  for 
the  radio  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  has  also  broadcast  in  his  own  concert  orchestra. 

Weber,  Johann  Rudolf,  German  teacher,  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  born  Wetzikon,  Sept.  29,  1819; 
died  Munchenbachsee,  Sept.  22,  1875;  his  works  in- 
clude a  singing  method  in  four  volumes ;  also  choruses. 

Weber,  Johannes,  French  writer  on  music,  born 
Brumath,  Alsace,  Sept.  6,  1818;  died  Paris,  Mar.  19 
or  20,  1902 ;  secretary  to  Meyerbeer  in  Paris. 

Weber,  Josef  Miroslaw,  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  Prague,  Nov.  9,  1854;  died  Munich, 
Jan.  2,  1906;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Blazek;  played 
before  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
became  concertmaster  at  the  Court  Opera,  Munich. 
His  compositions  include  operas,  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Weber,  Josepha,  Austrian  bravura  singer,  born  at 
Mannheim  in  1785;  died  at  Vienna  in  1820.  She  had 
a  high  flexible  voice,  but  was  a  poor  musician.  Mozart 
wrote  the  role  of  The  Queen  of  the  Night  in  the  Zau- 
berflote  for  her. 

Weber,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  music  teacher,  di- 
rector and  writer  on  musical  subjects;  born  Franken- 
berg,  Aug.  9,  1834;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory; his  works  include  a  piano  method  and  a  Short 
Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Musical  Culture  in 
Russia. 

Weber,  Kyrill  Eduardovitch,  German  writer  on 
music  and  teacher,  born  Frankenberg,  near  Chemnitz, 
Aug.  9,  1834;  pupil  of  Moscheles,  Hauptmann  and 
Mendelssohn  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory;  became  a 


teacher  at   the   Moscow   Conservatory  and  in   other 
Russian  towns;  his  works  include  a  piano  method. 

Weber,  Ludwig,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Darmstadt,  Apr.  4,  1877 ;  his  compositions 
include  singspiels,  choruses  with  orchestra,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Weber,  Ludwig,  German  composer,  born  Nurem- 
berg, Oct.  13,  1891 ;  although  for  the  most  part  self- 
taught,  his  compositions  include  a  symphony,  two  string 
quartets,  a  one-act  opera,  Midas,  music  for  organ  and 
piano,  also  songs. 

Weber,  Miroslav  (real  name  Joseph),  Czech  com- 
poser and  violinist,  born  Prague,  Nov.  9,  1854; 'died 
Munich,  Jan.  I,  1906;  studied  with  his  father  and  with 
A.  Hora,  V.  Vinar,  Prucha,  Blazek,  Krejci  and  Ben- 
newitz;  toured  as  a  violinist,  was  concertmaster  in 
Darmstadt,  Munich  and  Wiesbaden,  conducted  in  Son- 
dershausen  and  formed  his  own  string  quartet.  His 
compositions  include  a  violin  concerto,  two  string  quar- 
tets, a  string  quintet,  a  septet  for  wind  and  strings, 
two  orchestral  suites,  two  operas,  a  ballet  and  incidental 
music  for  two  plays. 

Weber,  Otto,  Austrian  organist,  conductor,  music 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  May  15,  1880; 
his  works  include  an  opera,  a  ballet,  masses  and  orches- 
tral music. 

Weber,  Paul  Fischer,  see  Fischer-Weber,  Paul. 

Weber,  Walter,  German  composer,  born  Hanover, 
Nov.  7,  1889;  his  compositions  include  violin  music, 
'cello  music  and  songs. 

Weber,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  conductor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Bruchsal,  Baden,  Nov.  16,  1859; 
died  Augsburg,  Oct.  14,  1918;  studied  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory,  was  director  of  the  Augsburg  music 
school,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Oratorien  verein 
which  is  well  known  for  giving  many  German  premieres 
of  compositions  by  foreign  composers,  and  for  its  in- 
terest in  Chrysander's  arrangements  of  Handel's 
choral  works.  His  works  include  songs  and  piano 
music,  also  writings  on  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
and  Handel's  oratorios. 

Weber,  Wilhelm  Eduard,  German  physicist,  born 
in  1804;  died  in  1831.  His  writings  include  several 
short  studies  on  acoustics,  published  in  Gottfried 
Weber's  Cdcilia  and  in  the  Annalen  of  Schweitzer  and 
Poggendorf. 

Weber-Bell,  Susanne,  Swiss  vocal  teacher,  born  at 
Lucerne  in  1857;  pupil  of  Viardot  and  Lamperti.  In 
1902  she  invented  an  apparatus  to  demonstrate  Helm- 
holtz's  theory  of  partial  tones  in  vocal  sounds,  and  the 
mechanics  of  breathing. 

Weberling,  Johann  Friedrich,  German  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1758;  died  there  in 
1825;  was  in  the  ducal  service  in  his  native  town;  his 
compositions  include  concertos  and  other  music  for 
violin,  and  music  for  horn  and  for  flute. 
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Webern,  Anton  von,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vi- 
enna, Dec.  3,  1883.  He  was  educated  at  Graz  and  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  studied  musicol- 
ogy  under  Guido  Adler,  graduating  in  1906  with  a 
Ph.D.  degree.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Arnold  Schon- 
berg  for  four  years  and  was  influenced  by  his  works 
to  a  marked  degree.  He  devoted  the  most  assiduous 
attention  to  Schonberg's  well-known  "twelve-tone  sys- 
tem" and  employed  it  in  all  of  his  compositions.  His 
first  important  work,  an  orchestral  piece,  called  Pas- 
sacaglia,  which  was  performed  in  1908,  showed  his 
training  in  atonal  music.  Five  years  later  he  wrote 
five  pieces  for  orchestra,  which  confirmed  him  as  a 
follower  of  Schonberg.  Following  these  successes,  he 
held  various  important  positions  conducting  theatre 
orchestras  and  opera  in  Austria  and  Germany.  In 
1914  he  joined  the  army  and  after  the  war  he  settled 
in  Modling,  near  Vienna,  where  he  established  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher,  conductor  and  com- 
poser. With  Alban  Berg,  he  was  extremely  active  in 
spreading  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  younger  com- 
posers. From  1927  on  he  directed  radio  performances 
and  became  well  known  as  a  conductor.  One  out- 
standing characteristic  of  Webern's  tendencies  in  com- 
position is  the  fact  that  he  adheres  to  small  forms.  His 
works  include  ten  pieces  and  a  symphony  for  orches- 
tra ;  also  numerous  short  compositions  for  string  quar- 
tet ;  a  few  choral  selections,  some  songs  and  numerous 
piano  pieces. 

Weber's  Last  Waltz  (also  known  as  Derniere  Pen- 
see  and  Letzter  Gedanke),  a  composition  by  Carl 
Reissiger,  for  many  years  attributed  to  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  because  a  manuscript  copy  was  found  among 
the  latter's  papers  after  his  death. 

Webster,  Beveridge,  contemporary  American  pian- 
ist, born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  studied  with  his  father  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Conservatory  of  Music  and  with  Isidor 
Philipp  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  was  the 
first  American  to  be  awarded  the  Grand  Prix.  Since 
then  he  has  toured  successfully  in  Europe  and  played 
with  the  more  important  orchestras  iii  England,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy  and  Russia.  His  American 
debut  took  place  iii  1934  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra,  and  since  then  he  has 
duplicated  in  America  the  favorable  reputation  he  had 
established  in  Europe. 

Webster,  Clarinda  Augusta,  igth  century  English 
pianist  and  writer  on  music;  her  works  include  a  life 
of  Handel,  a  Child's  Primer  of  the  Theory  of  Music 
and  Groundwork  of  Music  in  two  volumes. 

Webster,  Joseph  Philbrick,  American  composer, 
born  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mar.  22,  1819;  died  Elkhorn, 
Wis.,  Jan.  18,  1875;  a  member  of  the  Handel  arid 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston.  His  compositions  include  a 
cantata,  The  Beatitudes,  songs,  aiid  a  Sunday  School 
song  book,  The  Signet  Ring. 


Webster,  Maurice,  I7th  century  English  singer, 
lutenist,  violist  and  composer,  in  the  service  of  James  I. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  such  men  as  John  Dowland, 
Daniel  Farrant  and  Nicholas  Lanier;  his  works  were 
chiefly  instrumental  music. 

Webster,  Noah,  American  lexicographer,  teacher 
and  musician,  born  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 
1758;  died  1843.  While  best  known  for  his  famous 
dictionary,  political  writings  and  spelling  books,  Web- 
ster was  deeply  interested  in  music,  and  did  much  to 
promote  it  as  an  art  in  the  United  States.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  flute  player  even  while  still  a  student  at 
Yale  University,  and  had  the  distinction  of  playing 
with  other  students,  when  they  serenaded  George 
Washington  as  he  passed  through  New  Haven  to  take 
command  of  the  American  army.  He  also  opened  a 
singing  school  in  a  church,  using  his  pupils  as  the  choir. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  ten  pupils,  but  after  six 
weeks  they  sang  so  successfully  that  he  found  he  had 
twenty-one  in  the  next  class.  He  was  a  staunch  be- 
liever in  a  national  music  school,  enjoyed  singing  even 
when  advanced  in  years,  taught  his  son  to  play  the 
flute,  and  his  six  daughters  to  perform  on  the  harp- 
sichord. 

Wechseldominante  (Ger.),  the  variant  dominant; 
also  known  as  the  harmony  based  on  the  second  step  of 
the  key  (in  C  major  the  chord  of  D  major  or  minor). 

Wechselgesang  (Ger.),  antiphonal  (responsive) 
singing  or  song. 

Weckauf,  Albert,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Alsfeld,  Oct.  8,  1891  ;  his  compositions 
include  two  symphonies,  a  violin  concerto,  chamber 
music  and  songs. 

Wecker,  Georg  Kaspar,  German  organist,  teaehfcf 
and  composer,  born  Nuremberg,  Apr.  2,  1632;  died 
there,  Apr.  20,.  1695;  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Eras- 
mus Kindermann;  became  organist  at  various  Nurem- 
berg churches  until  he  became  organist  of  the  Lebald- 
kirche  in  1686,  which  was  the  highest  organ  post  in 
Nuremberg,  and  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  well  known  as  a  teacher,  and  numbered  Johann 
Krieger  and  Pachelbel  among  his  pupils.  His  works 
include  a  volume,  published  in  1695,  of  Spiritual  Con- 
certos, which  are  in  reality  church  cantatas. 

Wecker,  Rudolf,  German  choral  composer,  bom 
Lowenberg,  June  30,  1833;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  i$, 


Weckerlin,  Jean  Baptiste  Theodore,  French  com- 
poser and  musicologist,  born  Gebweiler,  Alsatia,  Nov. 
29,  1821  ;  died  there,  May  20,  1910;  studied  with  Pon- 
chard  and  Halevy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  directed 
the  "Societe  Sainte-Cecile,"  succeeded  David  as  libra- 
rian of  the  Conservatory,  and  held  the  same  position 
with  the  "Societe  des  compositeurs."  He  wrote  many 
important  articles  on  music,  and  is  best  known  as  a 
composer  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  a  symphonic  ode, 
Choruses  and  operas.  His  very  important  bibliograph- 
ic^ 


WECKERLIN,  ilATHILDE— WEERBECKE 


ical  works  include  collections  of  madrigals,  folk  songs 
and  ancient  music. 

Weckerlin,  Mathilde,  German  opera  singer,  born 
Sigmaringen,  June  5,  1848;  died  Munich,  July  18, 
1928.  She  was  the  first  to  sing  the  part  of  Gutrune 
in  Bayreuth. 

Weckmann,  Matthias,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Oppershausen  (?),  Thuringia,  in  1621; 
died  at  Hamburg  in  1674;  a  chapel  singer  at  Dresden, 
studied  with  Heinrich  Schiitz  and  Jacob  Praetorius, 
and  became  organist  of  the  Electoral  Chapel,  Dresden. 
Later  he  was  music  master  to  the  Crown  Prince  in 
Denmark,  and  organist  of  St.  James's,  Hamburg,  where 
he  gained  much  importance  and  was  one  of  the  mu- 
sicians who  organized  the  Collegium  Musicum,  an  or- 
ganization which  gave  fine  concerts  there,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  that  city's  system  of  public  concerts.  His 
compositions  include  sacred  concertos,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant. 

Wedding  of  Camacho,  The,  see  Hochseit  des  Cama- 
cho,  Die. 

Wedekind,  Erika,  German  soprano,  born  Hanover, 
Nov.  13,  1872;  sister  of  Frank  Wedekind.  A  pupil  of 
Fraulein  Orgeni,  she  made  her  debut  in  1894  at  the  Dres- 
den Court  Opera,  where  she  continued  to  sing  for  many 
years,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  larger  German  cities; 
she  was  also  prominent  as  an  oratorio  and  concert 
singer. 

Wedekind,  Frank,  German  playwright,  author  and 
lute  singer,  born  Hanover,  July  24,  1864 ;  died  Munich, 
Mar.  9,  1918.  He  wrote  songs  with  lute  accompani- 
ment, and  Alban  Berg  used  two  of  his  plays  as  the 
basis  of  his  opera  Lulu. 

Wedel,  Artemi,  Russian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Kiev  in  1767;  died  there  in  1806;  pupil 
of  Sarti.  He  wrote  church  music. 

Wedel,  DdrfktiSter,  see  Zuccalmaglio,  Anton  Wil- 
helm  Florentin  vdn> 

Wedemann,  Wilhelm,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
theorist,  born  Erfurt,  July  24,  1805;  died  in  1845. 
Court  organi&t  at  Weimar,  he  published  several  theo- 
retical works* 

Wedge*  George  Anson,  American  organist,  teacher 
and  theoretical  writer,  born  Danbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  15, 
1890 ;  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New 
York  City,  and  then  became  organist  at  churches  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York  City.  He  has  been  a  teacher 
at  numerous  schools  and  institutes  in  New  York  City, 
and  is  at  present  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Aft  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  His  theoretical 
books,  which  are  widely  known,  include  Ear-training 
and  Sightsinffirig,  Advanced  Ear-training  and  Sight- 
singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Rhythm  in  Music,  Ap* 
plied  Harmony,  Book  I,  Applied  Harmony,  Book  II, 
and  The  Gist  of  Music, 

Wedig,  Hans,  German  choral  director ,  writer,  choir- 
master and  composer,  born  Essen,  July  28,  1898.    He 


has  written  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  piano 
concerto,  cantatas,  a  psalm  and  piano  pieces.  He  has 
also  published  a  book  on  Beethoven's  String  Quartet, 
Opus  18,  No.  i. 

Weeber,  Johann  Christian,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Warmbronn,  July  4,  1808;  died  Nur- 
tingen,  Mar.  28,  1877.  He  wrote  organ  pieces,  piano 
studies,  and  choruses,  and  also  edited  collections  of 
choral  and  vocal  works. 

Weed,  Marion,  American  singer,  born  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1870.  She  attended  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  at  Rochester,  later  becoming  a  pupil  of  Lilli 
Lehmann.  After  appearing  at  Bayreuth  Festivals  arid 
elsewhere  in  Germany,  she  made  her  American  debut 
as  Briinnhilde  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York, 
Nov.  28,  1903,  subsequently  achieving  fame  in  Wag- 
nerian  roles. 

Weeke,  Helga,  contemporary  Danish  contralto,  born 
at  Copenhagen.  She  studied  piano  there,  but  turned  to 
singing  and  studied  voice  under  Madame  de  Lande  at 
Paris,  Mario  Ancona  at  Florence  and  Therese  Schna- 
bel  at  Berlin.  Her  opera  debut  was  made  at  the  Ro}^ 
Danish  Opera  House  in  Copenhagen,  and  her  oratorio 
debut  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  Best  known  as  a 
lieder  singer,  she  has  appeared  at  many  German  music 
festivals.  Her  American  debut  took  place  in  New  York 
at  a  New  Friends  of  Music  concert  during  the  1937-38 
season. 

Weeker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  contemporary  English  music 
publishing  house  located  in  London;  its  catalogue  in- 
cludes the  works  of  Bridges,  Mansfield,  Westbrook, 
Wodehouse  and  Faulkes. 

Weelkes,  Thomas,  English  composer,  died  London, 
Nov.  30,  1623.  He  published  a  book  of  madrigals  in 
1597,  which  is  described  in  the  dedication  as  the  first 
of  his  compositions.  Two  books  were  issued  in  1600, 
one  containing  five-part  and  the  other  six-part  mad- 
rigals. He  also  wrote  a  six-part  madrigal  As  Vesta 
was  from  Latmos  for  "The  Triumphs  of  Oriana." 
About  1601  he  was  organist  at  Winchester  College, 
and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Morley. 
Later  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Chichester  Ca- 
thedral. In  1608  he  appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Weelkes  was  a  prolific  writer 
of  church  music;  fragments  of  ten  services  remain, 
containing  many  musical  devices  not  found  in  most  of 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  He  also  wrote  a 
great  number  of  anthems,  many  of  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  scored.  Among  them  are  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David  and  Gloria  in  excelsis . . .  sing,  my  soul. 
His  instrumental  compositions  were  few,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  were  written  for  small  groups  of  strings. 
Weerbecke  (Werbecke),  Gaspar  van,  Flemish 
composer,  singer  and  priest,  born  at  Audenaerde  about 
1440;  died  there  about  1500.  For  some  time  a  singer 
in  the  Papal  Choir  at  Rome,  he  wrote  numerous  sa- 
cred vocal  works. 
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WEGE— WEICHMANN 


Wege,  Paul,  German  teacher,  choral  director,  cantor, 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  at  Leipzig  in  1890;  he 
has  written  a  Requiem  and  choruses. 

Wegeler,  Franz  Gerhard,  born  Bonn,  Aug.  22, 
1765;  died  Coblenz,  May  7,  1848;  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Bonn  University,  friend  of  Beethoven.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  University  in  1794  he  became  a 
general  practitioner  at  Coblenz.  He  and  Beethoven  had 
been  friends  from  youth,  and  he  published  in  collabora- 
tion with  Ries,  biographical  notes  on  the  master. 

Wegelius,  Martin,  Finnish  choral  conductor,  teacher, 
theorist  and  composer,  born  Helsingfors,  Nov.  10, 
1846;  died  there,  Mar.  22,  1906;  pupil  of  Rudolf  Bibl 
at  Vienna,  and  of  Richter  and  Paul  at  Leipzig.  He 
became  a  prompter  of  the  Finnish  Opera  at  Helsingfors, 
and  director  of  the  newly  established  conservatory,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  death.  Under  him  the  institution 
was  a  major  factor  in  promoting  the  younger  Finnish 
composers.  Jarnefelt,  Palmgren  and  Sibelius  were 
among  his  personal  pupils.  Among  his  compositions  are 
an  overture,  a  concert  piece  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
cantatas  and  other  music ;  he  also  published  several  im- 
portant theoretical  works. 

Wegener,  August,  German  cathedral  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Eversen,  Feb.  10,  1862; 
his  works  included  organ  pieces,  songs  and  a  book  of 
folk  songs. 

Wegener,  Emmy  Heil-Frensel,  Dutch  pianist  and 
composer,  born  June  14,  1901 ;  his  works  include  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Wegener-Koopman,  Berta  Frensel,  Dutch  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Bloemendaal,  Sept.  27,  1874;  her 
works  include  a  cantata  and  other  vocal  music. 

Wegner,  Julius,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Dietersdorf,  Apr.  23, 
1875;  he  has  written  dances,  marches,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Wegschaider,  Leopold,  Austrian  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Nov.  7,  1838;  died  Graz,  Feb.  5, 
1916.  For  thirty-eight  years  conductor  of  a  men's 
choral  society  there,  he  wrote  male  choruses. 

Wehding,  Hans  Hendrik,  German  composer,  born 
Dresden,  May  3,  1915.  His  compositions  include  a 
symphony,  a  symphonic  poem,  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Wehle,  Gerhard  Fiirchtegott,  Dutch  teacher,  com- 
poser, writer  and  improvisator,  born  Paramaribo, 
Dutch  Guiana,  Oct.  n,  1884;  pupil  of  Geller,  Amter 
and  Kampf.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  cham- 
ber music,  the  oratorio  Bach,  choruses,  duets,  songs 
and  instructive  piano  music;  he  has  also  written  a 
work  on  the  art  of  improvisation. 

Wehle  (Wehli),  Karl,  Bohemian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Prague,  Mar.  17,  1825;  died  Paris,  June  3, 
1883 ;  pupil  of  Moscheles  and  Kullak.  He  toured  every 
continent  except  South  America.  His  compositions 


which  are  numerous,  consist  entirely  of  pieces  for  his 
instrument. 

Wehmuth  (Ger.),  sadness,  melancholy;  wehmMiig, 
sad,  mournful. 

Wehrle,  Hugo,  German  violinist,  court  concert- 
master  and  composer,  born  Donaueschingen,  July  19, 
1847;  died  Freiburg,  Mar.  29,  1919.  He  studied  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Dreyschock,  David, 
Papperitz  and  Richter,  and  at  Paris  under  Alard, 
and  became  known  as  a  fine  quartet  player.  He  wrote 
songs,  violin  pieces  and  choral  works,  and  edited  a  col- 
lection of  early  violin  music  called  Aus  alien  Zeiten. 

Wehrli,  Johann  Ulrich,  Swiss  choral  director,  vocal 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hongg,  Zurich,  Jan.  13, 
1794;  died  Zurich,  Jan.  i,  1839.  He  wrote  many 
choruses  and  also  school  songbooks. 

Wehrli,  Karl,  see  Suter,  W.  Karl 

Wehrli,  Werner,  .Swiss  composer,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  in  Aarau,  Jan.  8,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Kemp- 
ter,  Hegar,  and  Knorr.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
instrumental,  choral,  orchestral,  operatic,  and  chamber 
music  works. 

Wehrmann,  Henry,  American  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  violinist,  born  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  27, 
1870.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  Lefort,  Berton  and 
August  Kieszen  and  became  a  violinist,  organist  and 
music  teacher  in  New  Orleans.  He  has  composed  sev- 
eral comic  operas. 

Weich  (Ger.),  weak;  soft;  tender. 

Weichenberger,  Johann  Georg,  I7th  century  Aus- 
trian composer  and  lutenist;  lived  at  Vienna.  Several 
of  his  works  for  the  lute  have  survived. 

Weicher,  John,  contemporary  American  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Chicago.  After  studying  at  Chi- 
cago and  at  Prague,  he  became  concertmaster  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  teacher  at  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  there. 

Weichert,  Alexander,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Bremen,  Mar.  28,  1873  5  bis  works  in- 
clude a  Christmas  oratorio,  hymns  and  songs. 

Weichlein,  Franz,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century 
Austrian  organist  and  composer.  He  wrote  instru- 
mental sonatas,  a  large  cadenza  for  violin,  trios  and 
masses. 

Weichler,  Maximilian,  late  igth  century  German 
flutist  and  author.  He  played  in  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra, Leipzig,  and  in  1898  published  a  textbook  on 
flute  playing. 

Weichmann  (Wichmann),  Johann,  German  com- 
poser, cantor,  organist  and  choral  director,  born  Wol- 
gast,  Pomerania,  Jan.  9,  1620;  died  Konigsberg,  July 
24,  1652.  He  wrote  several  books  of  motets,  sacred 
and  secular  songs,  and  two  books  of  ballets  and  other 
dance  music. 
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Weichold,  Richard,  German  violin  and  bow  maker 
born  at  Dresden  in  1823;  died  there,  Jan.  8,  1902;  he 
worked  most  of  his  life  at  Dresden. 

Weichsell,  Elizabeth,  see  BiUington,  Elisabeth. 

Weichsell,  Karl,  Jr.,  English  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  London. about  1764;  died  Fulham,  Mar.  26, 
1811;  brother  of  Elizabeth  BiUington.  He  wrote  an 
opera,  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Weidauer,  Johann,  German  teacher  and  composer 
born  Berlin,  June  29,  1890;  he  has  written  an  opera, 
a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Weide,  Alfred,  German  musical  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  May  27,  1892;  his  works  include 
symphonic  sketches,  piano  pieces  and  children's  songs. 
Weideman,  Charles  (Charles  Frederick),  i8th  cen- 
tury German  composer  and  flutist;  died  at  London  in 
1782.  He  settled  in  England  about  1726,  was  in  1778 
conductor  of  the  King's  Band  of  Musick,  and  in  1739 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
Long  the  principal  solo  player  on  the  German  flute, 
he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  music  for  that  instrument. 

Weidenhagen,  Emil,  German  organist,  choirmaster, 
writer  and  composer,  born  Magdeburg,  Feb.  3,  1862; 
died  there,  May  2,  1922.  His  compositions  include  an 
opera,  choral  works,  an  overture,  a  string  quartet, 
organ  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Weidig,  Adolf,  German  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Hamburg,  Nov.  28,  1867;  died  in  1931. 
After  studying  under  Bargheer,  Riemann,  Abel  and 
Rheinberger  in  1892  he  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 
became  co-director  of  the  American  Conservatory,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  and  viola  player  in 
the  Spiering  Quartet.  His  compositions  include  or- 
chestral works,  choral  pieces,  chamber  music,  songs 
and  an  Italian  Suite  for  violin  and  piano. 

Weidinger,  Anton,  late  i8th  and  early  icjth  century 
Austrian  trumpeter.  He  played  in  the  Vienna  Court 
Orchestra,  and  in  1801  invented  the  valve  trumpet. 

Weidle,  Hermann,  German  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Sulgau,  Jan.  23,  1901 ;  he  has  written 
choral  works. 

Weidt,  Heinrich,  German  theatre  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Coburg  in  1828;  died  Graz,  Sept.  16, 
1901 ;  he  wrote  operas,  operettas,  choruses  and  songs. 
Weidt,  Karl,  Swiss  composer  and  choral  conductor, 
born  Bern,  Mar.  7,  1857.  He  has  led  the  Klagenfurt 
Male  Chorus  and  the  Heidelberg  Liederkrahz.  A  pro- 
lific composer,  he  has  written  more  than  a  hundred 
men's  choruses. 

Weidt,  Lucy,  German  dramatic  soprano,  born  at 
Troppau,  Silesia,  in  1880;  daughter  and  pupil  of  Hein- 
rich Weidt,  she  later  studied  under  Rosa  Papier  at 
Vienna.  She  made  her  debut  in  1904  as  Elizabeth  at 
the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  first  appeared  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  New  York,  in  1910,  as  Briinnhilde 
in  Die  Wdkure.  Later  she  sang  at  Buenos  Aires  and 


created  the  role  of  Kundry  in  the  Italian  premiere  of 
Parsifal  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  Her  voice  is  noteworthy 
for  its  great  beauty  and  unusual  power. 

Weigel,  Nikolaus,  German  teacher  and  zither  vir- 
tuoso, born  Hainau,  Dec.  n,  1811;  died  Munich,  Jan. 
17,  1878. 

Weigerth,  Alfred  (Aladar)  von,  Hungarian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Budapest,  Oct.  13,  1893.  His 
works  include  operettas,  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber 
music,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  dance  music. 

Weigl,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  writer,  born 
Briinn,  June  16,  1881 ;  pupil  there  of  Wickenhausser, 
Kitzler  and  von  Mojsisovics.  He  has  written  a  comic 
opera,  choral  music,  orchestral  works,  and  organ  and 
piano  pieces;  he  has  also  published  books  on  musical 
subjects. 

Weigl,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer,  organist 
and  teacher,  born  Hahnenbach,  Bavaria,  Mar.  26, 
1783;  died  Regensburg,  July  5,  1852.  He  wrote  much 
sacred  music  which  has  been  highly  praised. 

Weigl,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Eisenstadt,  Mar.  28,  1766;  died  Vienna, 
Ffeb.  3,  1846;  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Weigl,  Sr.  He 
studied  under  Sebastian  Witzig,  Albrechtsberger  and 
Salieri  and  when  sixteen  wrote  an  opera,  Die  betrogene 
Arglist,  which  interested  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  He  then  became  assistant  con- 
ductor to  Salieri,  and,  in  1792,  director  of  the  Opera; 
in  1825  he  became  second  court  director.  His  compo- 
sitions include  more  than  thirty  operas,  including  the 
popular  Der  Schweitserfamilie  and  Das  Waisenhaus, 
seventeen  ballets,  two  oratorios,  twenty  cantatas,  masses, 
other  church  music,  scenas  and  arias. 

Weigl,  Joseph,  Sr.,  German  violoncellist,  born  in 
Bavaria,  Man  19,  1740;  died  Jan.  25,  1820;  friend  of 
Joseph  Haydn.  In  1761  he  was  first  'cellist  in  Prince 
Esterhazy's  band  at  Eisenstadt,  and  later  played  at 
the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel. 

Weigl,  Karl,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  6,  1881 ;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory and  under  Zemlinsky.  Among  his  works  are  a 
symphony,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  choruses, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Weigl,  Thaddaus,  Austrian  music  publisher  and 
composer,  born  at  Vienna  in  1776;  died  there,  Feb.  19, 
1844;  son  of  Joseph  Weigl,  Sr.  He  was  custodian  of 
the  music  section  of  the  Imperial  Library,  but  is  best 
known  as  a  music  publisher;  he  entered  the  business 
in  1801,  and  supported  the  Kunst-und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir  in  their  attempt  to  establish  a  home  trade  in  music. 
His  own  compositions  include  four  operettas  and  thir- 
teen ballets. 

Weigle,  Karl  Gottlieb,  German  organ  builder,  born 
Ludwigsburg,  Nov.  19,  1810;  died  Stuttgart,  Oct.  16, 
1882.    His  firm,  which  he  founded  at  Stuttgart  in  1845, 
was  among  the  first  to  make  electric  organs. 
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Weigmann,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Lauf,  near  Nuremberg,  May  17, 
1869;  pupil  of  Thuille,  Giehrl  and  Rheinberger.  His 
compositions  include  songs,  an  opera,  and  choral  and 
orchestral  works,  among  the  latter  music  for  Goethe's 
Faust. 

Wcihnachtsoratorium,  see  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Weil,  Heinrich,  German  philologist  and  writer,  born 
Frankfort,  Aug.  26,  1818;  died  Paris,  Nov.  6,  1909. 
He  studied  at  the  Bonn,  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Paris  uni- 
versities and  wrote  essays  on  ancient  music,  including 
studies  of  classic  Greek  rhythm. 

Weil,  Hermann,  German  operatic  baritone,  born 
Karlsruhe,  May  29,  1877.  A  pupil  of  Adolf  Dippel, 
Felix  Mottl,  Smolian  and  Krehl,  he  made  his  debut  in 
1900  at  Freiburg,  as  Wolfram  in  Tannhduser,  and 
then  sang  successfully  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land, before  joining,  in  1911,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  at  New  York,  where  he  sang  in  the  Wag- 
nerian  repertoire.  His  voice  has  a  compass  of  three 
full  octaves  and  is  perfectly  equalized  throughout. 

Weiland,  Johann  Julius,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, died  Brunswick,  Apr.  2,  1663.  A  court  mu- 
sician there,  he  wrote  psalms  and  songs  in  from  four 
to  ten  parts,  with  and  without  instruments. 

Weile,  Hermann,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Brazen,  July  13,  1851 ;  died  Bern- 
burg,  Jan.  2,  1917.  Among  his  works  are  forty  small 
instructive  character  pieces  for  piano  and  thirty  ter- 
zettes  for  two  sopranos  and  altos. 

Weilen,  Alexander  R.  von,  Austrian  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Jan.  4,  1863 ;  died  at  Bockstein,  near  Salzr 
burg,  in  July,  1918;  he  wrote  studies  on  Viennese  oper- 
atic and  dramatic  life. 

Weill,  Kurt,  German  composer,  born  Dessau,  Mar. 
2,  1900.  He  studied  with  Albert  Bing,  Humperdinck, 
Krasselt  and  Busoni,  and  conducted  for  a  short  time 
in  Ludenscheid.  He  writes  in  a  modern  idiom,  and  has 
attracted  more  attention  by  his  operas  than  his  other 
works.  These  include  The  Protagonist,  Mahogany, 
The  Three-Groschen  Opera  (from  The  Beggar's  Opera 
of  Gay),  The  Czar  Photographs  Himself,  The  Man 
Who  Says  Yes,  The  Royal  Palace,  Seven  Cardinal 
Sins,  Marie  Galante,  A  Kingdom  for  a  Cow  and  inci- 
dental music  to  Franz  Werfel's  Eternal  Road,  given  in 
New  York  in  1936.  His  orchestral  works  include 
Flight  of  Lindbergh,  etc.;  he  has  also  written  choral 
music  and  a  string  quartet. 

Weimar,  a  German  city,  capital  of  the  grands-duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  whose  musical  life  dates 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  when  the 
Court  established  an  orchestra  and  appointed  a  direc- 
tor of  music.  In  1703,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  served 
as  a  violinist  in  the  Court  Orchestra,  returning  five 
years  later  to  become  organist  and  musical  director, 
writing,  during  his  residence  there,  many  of  his  great^ 
est  organ  works.  The  present  day  activities  of  Weir 


mar  include  operas,  which  are  presented  at  the 
Deutsches  Nationaltheater,  built  in  1907,  and  orchestral 
concerts  given  by  the  Weimarer  Staatskapelle,  which  is 
also  the  orchestra  for  the  opera,  the  Professional  Or- 
chestra  and  the  Orchesteruerein.  The  two  leading 
choral  organizations  are  the  Volkschor  and  the  choir 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Jakob.  The  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music  gives  regular  concerts,  and  encourages  re^- 
search  in  music.  The  Staatliche  Musikschule  z%  Wei- 
mar was  established  in  1872 ;  its  orchestral  department 
has  gained  an  international  reputation.  There  are  sev- 
eral valuable  music  libraries  located  at  Weimar;  the 
Liszt  Museum  contains  many  mementos  of  Franz 
Liszt's  years  there  as  court  music  director;  also  the 
Reger  Archiv  which  has  a  remarkable  collection  of  Max 
Reger's  autograph  compositions  and  letters.  Among 
the  many  musicians  who  were  born  at  Weimar  are  three 
of  J.  S.  Bach's  sons — William  Friedemann,  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  and  Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard  Bach. 

Weimar,  Georg  Peter,  German  composer,  cantor 
and  musical  director,  born  Stotternheim,  Saxe-Weimar, 
Dec.  16,  1734;  died  Erfurt,  Dec.  19,  1800;  pupil  of 
Adlung,  Fasch  and  Hock.  Among  his  compositions  are 
an  operetta,  cantatas,  motets,  Protestant  church  chorals 
and  other  sacred  music. 

Weimar,  Gottfried,  Geripan  writer,  teacher  and 
choirmaster,  born  Darmstadt,  July  20,  1860;  studied 
theory  and  organ  under  Herzog  at  Erlangen.  Director 
of  the  Paulus  Choir  in  Darmstadt,  he  wrote  studies  on 
church  singing  and  the  conducting  of  church  choirs. 

Weimershaiis,  Emil  TheocJqr,  German  solo  flutist 
and  composer,  born  Penig,  Jan.  6,  1847 ;  pupil  of  Theo- 
bald Bohm,  He  wrote  a  flute  method, 

Weinbaum,  Alexander,  German  conductor  and 
vqcal  teacher,  born  Berlin,  May  4,  1875;  he  was  choral 
director  at  various  synagogues. 

Weinbaum,  Paula,  German  alto,  born  Cologne,  Mar. 
18,  1878;  died  Berlin,  Oct.  24,  1925;  wife  of  Alexander 
Weinbaum. 

Weinberg,  Jaeob,  Russian  pianist,  teacher,  musicol- 
ogist and  composer,  born  Odessa,  July  I,  1879.  He 
studied  under  Igumnoff  and  Taneieff  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  and  under  Leschetizky  at  Vienna  and 
became  a  concert  pianist  at  Moscow  and  a  teacher  at 
the  Odessa  Imperial  Conservatory.  As  a  result  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  he  migrated  to  Jerusalem  and 
later  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  New  York. 
His  compositions  include  the  opera,  The  Pioneers,  inci- 
dental music  to  Jacob's  Dream  and  Uriel  Acosta,  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music,  choral  works,  songs,  and 
violin  and  piano  pieces.  He  has  written  an  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Piano  Technic  and  a  Course  in  Musicology. 

Weinberger,  Jaromir,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague, 
Jan.  8,  1896.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Conservatory 
with  Jaroslav  Kficka  and  Karel  Hofmeister,  and 
later  in  Germany  with  Max  Reger,  coming'  to  the 
United  States  in  1922  to  teach  composition  at  the  Coa* 
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servatory  of  Music  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  Upon  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  became  director  of  opera  at 
Bratislava,  and  director  of  a  music  school  at  Eger.  He 
then  settled  in  Prague,  where  he  devotes  himself  en- 
tirely to  composition.  His  fame  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  his  opera,  Schwanda  der  Dudelsackpfeifer,  which 
is  based  upon  Czechoslovakian  folk  legends.  This 
work  had  its  premiere  at  the  Czech  National  Theatre. 
Prague,  in  1927,  and  was  soon  produced  in  most  of  the 
leading  European  cities,  also  being  presented  several 
times  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
He  has  also  written  the  operas,  Abductor  of  Eveline, 
The  Beloved  Voice,  The  Spring  Storm,  Leuter  von 
Poker-Flat,  founded  on  stories  by  Bret  Harte,  Wallen- 
stein,  based  on  the  dramatic  trilogy  by  Schiller,  and 
A  Bed  of  Roses,  also  an  orchestral  poem,  Don  Quixote. 

Weinberger,  Josef,  Austrian  music  publisher,  born 
Szt-Miklos,  May  6,  1855  5  died  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1928. 
He  established  his  business  at  Vienna  in  1885,  and 
also  founded  the  Austrian  Society  of  Authors,  Com- 
posers and  Music  Publishers  in  1896.  Weinberger 
started  the  famous  Universal  Edition  in  1901 ;  the 
catalogue  also  contains  works  by  Smetana,  Brandts- 
Buys,  and  operettas  by  Eysler,  Fall,  Kienzl  and  Lehar. 

Weinberger,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  composer, 
theorist,  teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Wallerstein, 
Bavaria,  June  22,  1853;  died  Wiirzburg,  Dec.  29,  1908; 
pupil  of  Rheinberger,  Buonamici  and  Wtillner  at  Mu- 
nich. He  wrote  church  music,  organ  and  piano  pieces, 
choruses  and  songs;  he  also  published  a  handbook  of 
harmony. 

Weinberger,  Karl  (Charles)  Rudolf,  Austrian  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Apr.  3,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Henri  Kling 
at  Geneva.  He  wrote  operas,  operettas  and  dances. 

Weinend,  (Ger.),  weeping. 

Weiner,  Lazar,  Russian  composer  and  choral  di- 
rector, bom  at  Kiev  in  1897.  After  studying  at  the 
conservatory  there,  at  seventeen  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  studied  under  Schillinger,  Bennett  and 
Jacoby  and  became  an  accompanist  and  choral  director 
in  New  York  City.  Among  his  works  are  an  orchestral 
Theme  and  Variations,  a  string  quartet,  a  trio  for 
violin,  'cello  and  piano,  choral  works,  incidental  music 
for  plays  and  the  first  Jewish  ballet,  Lag  Boimer. 

Weiner,  Leo,  Hungarian  composer,  born  Budapest, 
Apr.  16,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Budapest  Landes- 
musikakademie  from  1901  to  1906  with  H.  Kossler, 
and  won  the  Franz  Joseph  Jubilee  Prize  which  enabled 
him  to  make  a  student  tour  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Leipzig 
and  Paris.  His  first  compositions  were  small  piano 
works,  but  when  he  was  twenty-one  he  wrote  an  or- 
chestral Serenade  which  was  awarded  the  Budapest 
Lipotvarosi  Kaszino  prize.  He  was  appointed  chorus- 
master  at  the  Budapest  Komische  Oper,  and  in  1913 
became  a  teacher  at  the  Landesmusikakademie,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  for  many  years.  He  composed 
a  string  quartet  in  1909;  in  1921  his  spring  quartet  in 


F$  minor  won  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Prize 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  work  did  much  to  increase 
his  prestige  in  the  United  States,  and  was  frequently 
performed  by  the  Budapest  String  Quartet.  His  music 
reveals  characteristics  of  the  modern  French  school,  yet 
is  also  distinctly  Hungarian  in  character.  His  compo- 
sitions for  orchestra  include  Fasching,  Concertino 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra;  also  a  Divertimento  for 
string  orchestra.  In  addition  he  has  written  a  trio 
for  strings,  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Weiner,  Rudolf,  Austrian  teacher  and  song  com- 
poser, died  Vienna,  June  15,  1930. 

Weingand,    Amelia    Cocq,    see    Cocq-Weingand, 
Amelia. 

Weingartner,  Paul  Felix  von,  Yugoslavian  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Zara,  Dalmatia,  June  3,  1863. 
When  Felix  was  five  years  old  his  father  died  and  the 
family  removed  to  Graz,  where  the  boy's  musical  edu- 
cation was  begun.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  music 
from  his  mother.  Later  he  studied  with  Wilhelm 
Mayer,  and  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  had  several  piano  pieces  published.  In  1881  he 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  dis^ 
tinguishing  himself  to  the  extent  of  winning  the  Mozart 
Award.  After  leaving  the  Conservatory  he  met  Liszt 
at  Weimar ;  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  master  de- 
veloped into  an  intimate  friendship,  and  Liszt  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  young  musician.  In  1884  Liszt's 
efforts  in  his  behalf  resulted  in  the  production  of  Wein- 
gartner's  first  opera,  Sakuntala.  About  this  time  he 
began  his  career  as  a  conductor,  holding  positions  in 
that  capacity  at  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Hamburg  and 
Mannheim.  These  activities  occupied  him  until  1891, 
when  he  went  to  Berlin  as  conductor  of  the  Royal 
Symphonic  Concerts  and  of  the  opera.  In  1898  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Kaim  concerts  in  Munich; 
later  succeeding  Mahler  as  conductor  of  the  State  opera 
in  Vienna.  Weingartner  retired  from  the  operatic  con- 
ducting in  1910,  but  retained  the  direction  of  the  sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  opera  orchestra.  Succeeding 
conductorships  were  at  the  Vienna  People's  Opera,  the 
Hamburg. State  Theatre  and  the  Grand-Ducal  concerts 
at  Darmstadt.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  arduous  duties, 
he  increased  his  fame  abroad  by  numerous  tours  pf 
Europe,  and  visits  to  America  as  guest  conductor.  At 
various  times  after  1905  he  conducted  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  and  the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  and  also  appeared  as  an  opera  conductor  in  Bos- 
ton. His  profound  knowledge  of  the  scores  of  the 
masters,  and  his  great  distinction  in  the  matter  of 
phrasing;  and  nuance  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
ductors of  his  day.  His  works,  distinguished  by  their 
musicianship,  are  chiefly  in  the  larger  forms,  and  cover 
a  wide  range.  They  include  several  operas  in  addition 
to  the  one  already  mentioned,  which  is  the  best  known; 
also  several  symphonies  and  symphonic  poems,  a  violin 
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concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs.  His 
literary  writings  are  of  a  technical,  critical  and  bio- 
graphical nature. 

Weinhoppel,  Hans  Richard,  German  composer,  op- 
era singer,  vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Munich, 
Sept.  29,  1867;  died  there,  July  11,  1928;  pupil  of 
Rheinberger.  His  compositions  include  songs,  some 
with  lute,  and  chamber  music.  In  1921  he  published  a 
collection  of  Frank  Wedekind's  guitar  songs. 

Weinlig,  Christian  Ehregott,  German  organist,  can- 
tor and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Sept.  30,  1743;  died 
there,  Mar.  14,  1813.  After  studying  under  Homilius 
at  the  Dresden  Kreuzschule,  from  1767  to  1773,  he  was 
organist  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Leipzig;  later  he 
went  to  Thorn  and  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  accom- 
panist at  the  Opera,  and  in  1785  succeeded  Homilius 
as  cantor  at  the  Kreuzschule.  He  wrote  an  operetta, 
church  music,  piano  works,  a  cantata  and  several  ora- 
torios. 

Weinlig,  Christian  Theodor,  German  church  musi- 
cian, cantor  and  teacher,  born  Dresden,  July  25,  1780; 
died  Leipzig,  Mar.  7,  1842;  nephew  of  Christian  Ehre- 
gott Weinlig.  He  studied  under  his  uncle  and  Padre 
Mattel,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  as  cantor  at  the  Dres- 
den Kreuzschule  in  1813,  later  succeeding  Schicht  as 
cantor  at  the  Thomasschule,  Leipzig.  He  was  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  teacher  of  musical  theory ; 
Richard  Wagner  was  one  of  his  pupils  in  1830  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  later  dedicated  his  piano 
sonata  in  B  flat  to  him.  His  works  included  an  ora- 
torio, Die  Feier  der  Erlosung;  a  Deutsches  Magnificat 
for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  a  series  of 
vocalises  for  one  and  two  voices. 

Weinmann,  Karl,  German  musicologist,  born  Vohen- 
strauss,  Oberpfalz,  Dec.  22,  1873;  died  Regensburg, 
Sept.  26,  1929.  He  studied  music  at  the  Catholic  School 
in  Ratisbon,  attending  the  high  school  and  the  school 
for  church  music.  His  teachers  were  Haberl  and  Hal- 
ler.  Later  he  went  to  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  where 
he  studied  further  under  P.  J.  Wagner.  In  1906  he 
returned  to  Ratisbon  where  he  became  choirmaster  at 
the  collegiate  church  and  teacher  in  the  music  school. 
In  1910  he  succeeded  his  teacher,  Franz  Haberl,  as  di- 
rector of  the  school.  He  was  also  librarian  of  Proshe's 
Library.  His  most  notable  contributions  to  literature 
about  music  are  the  dissertation  with  which  he  woii 
his  Ph.D.  degree,  Das  Hynarium  Parisiense;  a  short 
history  of  music,  which  has  been  translated  into  Ital- 
ian, English,  Polish,  French,  Hungarian  and  Spanish; 
monographs  on  Leonhard  Paminger  and  Karl  Proshe; 
a  history  of  the  hymn  Silent  Night,  Holy  Night;  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  and  Church  Music;  and  Year-Book  of 
Church  Music.  He  edited  new  editions  of  the  Roman 
Gradual,  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  the  Small  Gradual 
and  Roman  Vespers  with  Psalms. 


Weinreis,  Heinrich,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Bad  Kreuznach,  Aug.  19,  1874; 
among  his  works  are  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Weinstock,  Isadore  Herman,  Russian  baritone, 
cantor,  conductor  and  author,  born  in  Russian  Poland, 
Mar.  15,  1871.  Coming  to  the  United  States  when 
young,  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  at  Cincinnati  University,  conducted  opera  and  sym- 
phony in  Cincinnati,  was  a  cantor  and  composed  temple 
music.  He  wrote  Christian  Singers  in  Jewish  Temples. 

Weinwurm,  Karl,  Austrian  composer,  writer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  at  Vienna  in  1878;  studied  at 
the  Conservatory  of  the  Friends  of  Music.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  ballet  music,  and  sacred  and 
secular  choruses. 

Weinwurm,  Rudolf,  Austrian  composer,  teacher, 
musical  director,  conductor  and  theorist,  born  Schaidl- 
dorf-on-Thaya,  Lower  Austria,  Apr.  3,  1835;  died 
Vienna,  May  26,  1911.  He  conducted  various  choral 
societies  at  Vienna  and  was  director  of  musical  instruc- 
tion at  the  Imperial  Teachers*  Seminary,  in  1880  be- 
coming musical  director  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
He  wrote  several  theoretical  works ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude a  German  Requiem  for  male  chorus,  other  male 
choruses,  and  a  Solemn  Mass. 

Weinzierl,  Max,  Ritter  von,  Bohemian  composer 
and  conductor,  born  Bergstadt,  Sept.  16,  1841 ;  died 
Modling,  near  Vienna,  July  10,  1898.  He  was  chorus 
master  at  Vienna  theaters  and  of  the  Vienna  Male 
Chorus  Group.  Among  his  work  are  six  operettas,  the 
oratorio  Job,  choral  works  and  numerous  male  choruses, 
both  a  cappella  and  with  orchestra. 

Weir,  Felix,  contemporary  American  negro  violin- 
ist; and  teacher.  He  studied  under  Brune  and  Borowski 
at -the  Chicago  Musical  College,  where  he  won  a  gold 
medal ;  after  his  graduation  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study 
under  Becker.  On  his  return  he  was  heard  in  recitals 
and  later  became  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  public 
schools. 

Weirauch,  August  Heinrich  von,  Russo-German 
composer,  born  at  Riga  in  1788;  died  at  Dresden  in 
1865.  His  songs  were  among  the  most  popular  of  any 
Baltic  composer's  of  his  time ;  besides  composing  songs, 
he  edited  several  collections. 

Weirich,  August,  Austrian  composer  and  choirmas- 
ter, born  Fugau,  Bohemia,  Apr.  15,  1858;  died  Vienna, 
Mar.  2,  1921 ;  studied  in  Vienna  at  the  Ambrosius  So- 
ciety. In  1903  he  became  choirmaster  at  St.  Stephan's 
Cathedral  in  Vienna.  He  wrote  much  music  for  the 
church  services. 

Weirich,  Rudolf,  Austrian  conductor  and  arranger, 
born  Vienna,  Sept.  30,  1886 ;  son  and  pupil  of  August 
Weirich,  also  pupil  of  Radl  and  Arnold  Schonberg. 
In  1928  he  was  appointed  conductor  and  director  of  the 
Vienna  People's  Opera.  He  has  arranged  early  operatic 
works. 
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Weis,  Karel,  Czech  composer,  conductor  and  teacher 
born  Prague,  Feb.  13,  1862.  He  studied  at  Prague 
under  Zdenko  Fibisch  and  at  the  Organ  School,  and  be- 
came a  conductor  and  teacher.  In  1888  he  turned  to 
composing  and  has  written  notably  dramatic  operas  and 
operettas,  the  best  of  which  is  The  Polish  Jew.  Among 
his  other  works  are  a  symphony,  a  funeral  march  and 
other  orchestral  music. 

Weis-Ostborn,  Rudolf  von,  Austrian  composer, 
teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Graz,  Nov.  8,  1876; 
pupil  of  C.  W.  Degner.  He  was  made  choirmaster  at 
the  Graz  Cathedral  in  1920.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  men's  and  mixed  choruses,  piano  pieces,  orches- 
tral works  and  sacred  music. 

Weisbach,  Hans,  German  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Glogau.  July  19,  1885;  studied  at  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  and  university.  In  1926  he  became  general 
musical  director  in  Diisseldorf  and  in  1927  conductor 
of  the  Opera  there. 

Weischede,  August  Grosse,  see  Grosse-Weischede, 
August. 

Weise,  Paul,  German  teacher,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Hohendorf,  Jan.  15,  1869;  &S  works  con- 
sist principally  of  hymns  and  songs. 

Weiser,  Fritz,  German-Bohemian  composer  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Olmutz,  June  25,  1895 ;  studied 
at  Brtinn.  Conductor  of  the  Olmutz  Choral  Society 
after  1923,  he  has  written  songs,  choral,  piano,  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Weishaupt,  Samuel,  Swiss-American  preacher  and 
music  editor,  born  Gais,  Appenzell,  Mar.  27,  1794;  died 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  13,  1874.  He  edited  numerous 
collections  of  songs  and  choruses. 

Weisheimer,  Wendelin,  German  musical  director 
and  composer,  born  at  Osthofen,  Alsatia,  in  1836.  He 
was  active  in  Wurzburg,  Mainz  and  Strassburg  and 
wrote  two  operas. 

Wei-Shun,  an  ancient  Chinese  bell.  It  was  shaped 
like  a  balloon  and  suspended  in  a  frame  with  small 
round  bells  attached  as  a  tongue. 

Weismann,  Diez,  German  concert  violinist,  born 
Wiesbaden,  April  22,  1900;  studied  at  Berlin.  After 
taking  a  degree  in  engineering,  on  the  advice  of  Fritz 
Kreisler  he  became  a  violinist  and  has,  since  1927,  given 
numerous  concerts. 

Weismann,  Julius,  German  composer,  born  Frei- 
burg, Baden,  Dec.  26,  1879;  PUP^  °*  Seyffardt,  Rhein- 
berger  and  von  Herzogenberg.  He  has  written 
symphonic  pieces,  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  a 
cantata,  male  choruses  and  numerous  songs. 

Weismann,  Wilhelm,  German  composer  and  critic, 
born  Altdorf,  Wurttemberg,  Sept.  20,  1900;  pupil  of 
Heinrich,  Lang  and  Schlegel  at  the  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
tory and  of  Karg-Elert  and  Max  Ludwig  in  Leipzig. 
In  1923  he  became  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik. 
Among  his  compositions  are  cantatas,  madrigals, 
choruses,  songs  and  organ  preludes. 


Weiss,  Adolph,  American  composer,  born  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Sept.  12,  1891.  He  studied  with  Weidig,  Rybner 
and  Lilienthal,  and  went  to  Vienna  for  further  study 
under  Arnold  Schonberg.  He  then  became  a  bassoonist 
of  the  New  York  Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Chicago  Symphony  and  Rochester  Symphony  Orches- 
tras, and  was  one  of  those  who  organized  the  "Conduc- 
torless  Orchestra"  in  New  York.  He  finally  settled  in 
New  York  as  a  teacher,  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
composition  and  in  1932  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ship. His  works,  which  are  strongly  influenced  by 
Schonberg,  are  ultra-modern  in  character ;  he  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  atonality,  and  has  written  the  orchestral  / 
Segreti,  American  Life  and  Theme  and  Variations;  a 
Kammersymphonie  for  chamber  orchestra;  Libation 
Bearers,  a  choral  work ;  four  string  quartets,  a  Sonata 
De  Camora,  and  a  quintet  for  winds.  His  most  recent 
works  are  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  and  a  Trio  for 
fluto,  clarinet  and  bassoon. 

Weiss,  Amalie,  see  Joachim,  Amalie. 

Weiss,  August,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Deidesheim,  Palatinate,  June  10,  1861 ;  pupil  of  Joachim 
Raff  at  Frankfort.  For  some  ten  years  he  taught  at 
the  Raff  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
songs,  instrumental  and  choral  works. 

Weiss,  Carl  Thomas,  German  conductor,  organist, 
pianist,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Tirschenreuth,  Feb. 
18,  1844.  After  studying  at  the  Munich  Royal  Music 
School  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  became 
a  church  organist  and  choral  conductor  and  wrote  arti- 
cles on  music  for  various  periodicals. 

Weiss,  Eugen  Robert,  German  lyric  baritone,  vocal 
teacher  and  composer,  born  New  Ulm,  June  26,  1863 ; 
died  Munich,  Jan.  15,  1933;  he  wrote  songs  and  piano 
pieces. 

Weiss,  Franz,  Austrian  viola  player  and  composer, 
born  in  .Silesia,  Jan.  18,  1778;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  25, 
1830.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  celebrated  string 
quartet  maintained  by  Prince  Razumovsky  at  Vienna; 
this  group  studied  most  of  Beethoven's  quartets  for  the 
first  time.  Weiss  also  composed  orchestral  works  and 
chamber  music. 

Weiss,  Gustav  Gottfried,  German  singer,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Conradswaldau,  Silesia,  Dec,  13,  1820. 
A  famous  singer  and  teacher  in  Germany  for  many 
years,  he  wrote  an  opera,  many  songs,  and  a  work  on 
voice  culture,  Allgemeine  Stimmbildungslehre,  consid- 
ered very  important ;  an  English  translation  of  this  was 
published  in  America. 

Weiss,  Hans,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Nuremberg,  Mar.  2,  1889;  he  has  written  orchestral 
pieces,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Weiss,  Heinrich,  German  musician  and  author,  born 
Jauer,  Man  25,  1836;  died  Dresden,  Aug.  14,  1914; 
he  wrote  a  volume  of  his  musical  memoirs. 
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Weiss,  J.  G.,  German  teacher,  church  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Deilingen,  July  n,  1853;  his  works 
include  choruses  and  songs. 

Weiss,  Johann,  Austrian  teacher,  conductor,  editor, 
writer,  organist  and  expert  on  organ  building,  born 
St.  Ruprecht-an-Raab,  Styria,  Nov.  20,  1850;  died 
there,  Sept.  7,  1919.  He  taught  hymnology  at  the 
priests'  seminar}-  in  Graz,  from  1884-91,  was  choirmas- 
ter at  the  cathedral  and  subsequently  taught  at  the  uni- 
versity there.  Co-editor  of  a  musical  periodical,  he 
also  wrote  a  book  on  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Weiss,  Joseph,  Hungarian  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Kaschau  in  1864;  pupil  of  Liszt  and 
Volkmann  at  Budapest.  He  was  for  a  time  piano  in- 
structor at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  wrote 
fugues,  sonatas  and  other  works  for  piano. 

Weiss,  Julius,  German  violinist,  teacher,  critic  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  July  19,  1814;  died  there,  June 
30,  1898;  pupil  of  Henning  and  Rungenhagen.  His 
works  include  a  string  quartet  and  a  suite  of  tone  pic- 
tures on  Goethe's  Faust,  for  violin  and  piano. 

Weiss,  Karl,  Jr.,  German  composer  and  flute  vir- 
tuoso, born  in  1777;  son  and  pupil  of  Karl  Weiss,  Sr. 
He  wrote  a  concerto,  trios,  duos  and  solos,  all  for  flute, 
and  a  flute  method. 

Weiss,  Karl,  St.,  German  composer  and  flutist,  born 
at  Miihlhausen  about  1738;  died  at  London  in  1795. 
He  became  flutist  in  the  private  orchestra  of  George  III 
of  England.  His  works  include  six  symphonies,  ten 
quartets  for  flute  and  strings,  and  trios  for  flutes. 

Weiss,  Laurenz,  Austrian  composer,  vocal  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Vienna,  May  10,  1810;  died 
there  in  May,  1889;  studied  at  the  conservatory  there. 
Compositions  include  songs,  instrumental  and  choral 
works;  he  was  a  teacher  of  voice  at  the  conservatory 
for  some  thirty  years,  and  also  choirmaster  at  the  Greek 
Church  in  Vienna.  His  work  includes  church  music, 
instrumental  and  choral  composition,  and  songs. 

Weiss,  Paul,  Austrian  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Briinn,  Sept.  9,  1906;  he  has  written  chamber  music, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Weiss,  Sylvius  Leopold,  German  lutenist,  born 
Breslau,  Oct.  12,  1686;  died  Dresden,  Oct.  15,  1750. 
He  served  at  the  Saxon  court  under  Lotti,  Porpora  and 
Gluck,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  lute  player 
df  all  time.  He  was  famous  as  an  improviser ;  it  is  re- 
ported that  on  one  occasion  he  competed  in  improvis- 
ing with  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  He  wrote  many  lute 
pieces. 

Weiss,  Willoughby  Hunter,  English  operatic  and 
concert  singer,  composer  and  arranger  of  music,  born 
Liverpool,  Apr.  2,  1820;  died  Oct.  24,  1867;  son  of 
.Willoughby  Gaspard  Weiss.  He  Sang  ifi  numerous 
operas,  but  was  most  highly  regarded  as  an  oratorio 
singer.  Among  his  compositions  are  numerous  songs 
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and  ballads,  of  which  The  Village  Blacksmith  became 
very  popular. 

Weiss-Mann,  Edith,  German  piano  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Hamburg,  May  n,  1885;  she  has  writ- 
ten songs. 

Weissbeck,  Johann  Michael,  German  organist, 
writer  and  choirmaster,  born  Unterlaimbach,  Swabia, 
May  10, 1756;  died  Nuremberg,  May  i,  1808.  He  wrote 
several  polemic  studies  on  the  musical  treatises  of  Hass- 
ler,  Rosier  and  Vogler. 

Weissberg,  Julia,  Russian  composer,  born  Dec.  23, 
1879;  pupil  of  J.  Kryshanousky  and  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff  at  St.  Petersburg  and  of  Humperdinck  in  Berlin. 
As  a  master  of  the  technique  of  her  art  she  stands 
above  all  women  composers.  In  her  orchestral  com- 
positions, which  are  written  with  strong  and  confident 
strokes,  she  is  a  follower  of  the  Glazounoff  school.  One 
of  the  finest  examples  of  her  creative  work  is  the  musi- 
cal setting  of  Blok's  poem  Twelve;  this  was  composed 
during  the  years  of  the  revolution  in  Russia,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  portrayal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  latter 
day  Russian  poet.  Her  compositions  include  orchestral 
pieces,  choral  works,  operas  and  chamber  music;  she 
was  also  the  wife  of  Andrei  Nikolaievitsch  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  distinguished  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
who  died  in  1908. 

Weisse,  Christian  Felix,  German  librettist,  born 
Annaberg,  Jan.  28,  1726;  died  Leipzig,  Dec.  16,  1804. 
He  wrote  the  texts  to  several  of  J.  A.  Killer's  sing- 
spiels. 

Weissenbach,  Ernst  Eugene,  Freiherr  von,  Aus- 
trian composer,  born  Venice,  Italy,  Oct.  8,  1872;  he 
has  written  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Weissenback,  Andreas  Franz,  Austrian  composer, 
teacher,  writer  and  choral  conductor,  born  St.  Loren- 
zen-on-Wechsel,  Styria,  Nov.  26,  1880;  pupil  of  Adler 
at  the  Vienna  university.  He  was  associate  founder  of 
and  contributor  to  Musica  divina,  and  compiled  a  the- 
matic list  of  J.  G.  Albrechtsberger's  church  compost 
tions.  Among  his  works  are  a  suite  for  'cello  and  cham- 
ber orchestra,  and  sacred  music. 

Weissenborn,  Christian  Julius,  German  bassoonist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Eisenberg,  Apr.  13,  1837; 
died  Leipzig,  Apr.  21,  1888.  He  wrote  bassoon  pieces, 
dance  music  and  marches. 

Weissenborn,  Ernst,  German  composer,  died  Nord- 
hausen,  Dec.  6,  1900;  he  wrote  for  the  violin. 

Weissenburg,  Hainz,  see  Albicastro,  Henrico. 

Weissensee,  Friedrich,  German  pastor  and  contra- 
puntalist,  born  at  Schwerstedt,  Thuringia,  about  1560; 
died  at  Altenweddingen  in  1622.  One  of  the  best  Ger- 
man masters  of  his  era,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Vene- 
tians, he  wrote  a  great  many  motets. 

Weisshan  (Winsheim)  Abraham,  late  i6th  and 
early  I7th  century  German  composer  and  luteliist.  At 
first  in  the  service  of  Duke  Frederick,  near  Gotha,  he 
went  in  1568  to  the  Court  of  the  Elector  August  of 
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Saxony  at  Dresden,  and  is  known  to  have  been  still 
there  in  1611.  He  wrote  preludes,  fantasias,  ballets 
and  other  music. 

Weisshappel,  Friedrich,  Austrian  choirmaster,  mu- 
sical director  and  writer,  born  Linz,  Feb.  13,  1875;  he 
has  written  on  notation  and  on  the  Janko  piano. 

Weissheimer,  Wendelin,  German  conductor, 
teacher,  composer  and  writer,  born  Osthofen,  Alsace, 
Feb.  26,  1838;  died  Nuremberg,  June  16,  1910;  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  conservatory.  He  wrote  a  book  concern- 
ing Wagner,  Liszt  and  others.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operas,  choral  works  with  orchestra  and  songs. 

Weissleder,  Franz,  German  bassoonist,  theatre  con- 
ductor, and  teacher,  born  Weimar,  June  29,  1860 ;  died 
Cologne,  Mar.  26.  1922.  He  was  for  nearly  twenty 
years  conductor  at  the  Cologne  Opera. 

Weissleder,  Paul,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Kolbergermiinde,  Aug.  14,  1886;  son  of  Franz 
Weissleder.  After  studying  under  Baussnern  at  the 
Cologne  Conservatory  he  became,  in  1919,  conductor  at 
the  Leipzig  Opera,  and  "the  Mainz  City  Theater  in 
1925.  His  work  includes  operas,  a  choral  work  and  a 
symphonic  poem. 

Weissmann,  Adolf,  German  critic  and  writer,  born 
Rosenberg,  Aug.  15,  1873;  died  Haifa,  Apr.  22,  1929. 
His  literary  works  include  Bizet,  Berlin  as  a  Musical 
City,  Chopin,  The  Virtuoso,  The  Prima  Donna,  Puc- 
cini and  Verdi. 

Weissmann,  Friedrich  S.,  German  theatre  and  op- 
era conductor  and  composer,  born  Langen,  Jan.  23, 
1893 ;  he  has  written  an  opera,  choruses  with  orchestra 
and  songs  with  orchestra. 

Weist-Hill,  Ferdinand,  igth  century  English  vio- 
linist, born  at  London;  son  and  pupil  of  Thomas  Henry 
Weist-Hill.  Later  he  studied  under  Ysaye  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  Grand  Prix.  His 
debut  took  place  with  the  Westminster  Orchestral  So- 
ciety; he  subsequently  appeared  at  Queen's  Hall  Con- 
certs and  with  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera,  and  was  musical 
director  at  Claridge's,  London. 

Weist-Hill,  Thomas  Henry,  English  violinist,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  London,  Jan.  23,  1828;  died 
Dec.  25,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Sainton.  It  is  said  that  he  in- 
troduced Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto  in  America.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  conductor  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  where  he  was  very  active  in  the  performance 
of  new  and  important  works.  In  1880  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London,  and 
under  his  direction  the  enrollment  was  remarkably  in- 
creased. While  conducting  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
he  introduced  many  new  symphonic  and  choral  works 
oy  Massenet,  Berlioz,  Bizet,  Gade  and  others  to  Eng- 
lish audiences;  he  also  instituted  a  symphony  con- 
test which  was  Won  by  F.  W.  Davenport  and  Charles 
Villiers  Stanford,  with  Joseph  Joachim  and  George  A. 
Macfarren  acting  as  judges. 


Weit  (Ger.),  broad,  open;  a  term  used  in  connection 
with  harmony. 

Weitzel,  Wilhelm,  German  cathedral  organist  and 
author,  born  Freiburg,  Nov.  3,  1884;  he  has  written 
on  Catholic  church  music. 

Weitzmann,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  violinist,  com- 
poser, theorist  and  writer,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  10,  1808; 
died  there,  Nov.  7,  1880;  close  friend  of  Liszt.  After 
studying  under  Henning,  Klein,  Spohr  and  Hauptmann, 
he  became  chorus  master  at  Riga  and  Reval,  an  assistant 
to  Dorn  at  the  Liedertafel  in  Riga,  and  concertmaster 
of  the  court  orchestra  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  at  Petrograd.  From  1848  he  was  a  teacher  and 
writer  in  Berlin ;  he  published  various  works  on  musical 
subjects,  including  a  monograph  on  Greek  music.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  piano  works,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Wekenmann,  Theodor,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Lutzenhard,  June  15,  1880;  died  Gmund, 
May  17,  1932;  he  wrote  church  music,  choruses  and 
organ  pieces. 

Welch,  John  Bacon,  English  vocal  teacher,  born 
Pattishall  Vicarage,  Northampton,  Dec.  26,  1839;  died 
July  i,  1887.  He  studied  first  at  London,  later  at 
Milan  under  Nava,  subsequently  settling  in  London  as 
a  private  teacher  and  a  professor  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music. 

Welch,  Roy  Dickinson,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1885.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Munich  and  Vienna ;  he 
has  conducted  musical  courses  at  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton and  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  application 
of  music. 

Welcker,  Max,  German  organist,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Augsburg,  Dec.  4,  1878.  He  composed 
church  music,  a  Christmas  festival  piece,  choruses,  ter- 
zettes  and  songs. 

Welcker,  Peter  and  his  son  John,  London  music 
publishers  of  the  later  i8th  century. 

Welcker  von  Gontershausen,  Heinrich,  German 
piano  maker  and  writer  on  instruments,  born  at  Gon- 
tershausen in  1811;  died  Darmstadt,  June  15,  1873; 
retainer  of  the  court  at  Darmstadt.  He  wrote  on  the 
structure  and  the  history  of  the  piano  and  on  organ 
building. 

Weld,  Arthur  Cyril  Gordon,  American  composer, 
born  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Mar.  4,  1862;  died  near 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  n,  1914;  pupil  of  Becker, 
Foeirster  and  Von  Comiar-Fiedlitz  at  Dresden  and  of 
Neumann,  Rheinberger,  Abel  and  Levi.  His  composi- 
tions include  light  operas,  orchestral  and  choral  works, 
and  chamber  music. 

Weldon*  Georgina  (nee  Thomas,  pseudonym  Tre- 
herne),  English  singer,  born  Clapham,  May  24,  1837; 
died  Brighton,  Jan.  n,  1914.  Gounod  lived  at  her 
house  for  five  years  and  had  her  assistance  in  training 
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the  Gounod  Choir.  She  translated  into  English  a  part 
of  Gounod's  autobiography. 

Weldon,  John,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
Chichester,  Jan.  19,  1676;  died  London,  May  7,  1736. 

Weldre,  Matthew  de,  i6th  century  lutenist  and 
player  on  stringed  instruments,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

Welisch,  Ernst,  German  operetta  librettist,  born 
about  1890. 

Well,  Philippus,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Luckenwalde,  Aug.  28,  1887.  His 
works  include  choruses,  duets,  songs  and  Sacred  Song 
in  Church9  Club  and  Home. 

Wellby,  Charles,  English  violin  maker  and  repairer, 
born  at  London  in  1863.  Originally  an  organ  builder, 
he  studied  violin  making  with  Donald  Ross  and  estab- 
lished a  business  at  Edinburgh.  His  instruments  re- 
semble Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models  and  are 
covered  with  a  red  oil  varnish. 

Welleba,  Leopold  C.,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Jan.  30,  1878;  pupil  of  Bruckner.  He  has  com- 
posed two  operas,  four  symphonies,  two  symphonic 
poems,  two  violin  concertos,  a  'cello  concerto,  a  piano 
concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  violin  pieces  and 
songs. 

Wellek,  Albert,  Austrian  writer  on  music  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Oct.  16,  1894.  He  composed  a 
string  quartet,  a  piano  sonata  and  songs. 

Welleminsky,  Ignaz  Michael,  Czech  writer  of  oper- 
etta librettos,  born  Prague,  Dec.  7,  1882. 

Wellenkamp,  Eduard,  German  violoncellist,  organ- 
ist and  composer,  bora  Hamburg,  Apr.  26,  1868.  He 
composed  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  and  songs. 

Wellesley  College,  Department  of  Music,  Amer- 
ican women's  college,  founded  in  1873  at  Wellesley, 
Mass.  The  School  of  Music  originally  connected  with 
the  College  was  incorporated  in  1898  and  is  now  the 
Department  of  Music.  It  offers  courses  in  theoretical 
and  applied  music  and  music  history,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  the  major  in  music. 
The  school  is  fully  accredited  and  has  a  faculty  of  nine 
members  under  the  chairmanship  of  Howard  Hinners. 
Wellesley  numbers  approximately  fifteen  hundred  stu- 
dents. Its  student  musical  organizations  include  an 
orchestra,  glee  club  and  choir.  The  music  library  con- 
tains over  thirteen  hundred  books,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  scores,  four  hundred  phonograph  records, 
one  listening  room  and  thirty-four  practice  rooms. 

Wellesz,  Egon,  Austrian  musicologist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Oct.  21,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  where  he  majored  in  science  and 
history,  also  including  courses  in  musicology  under 
Guido  Adler.  His  harmony  teacher  at  this  time  was 
Carl  Fruhling;  he  also  studied  counterpoint  and  com- 
position under  Arnold  Schonberg  and  Bruno  Walter. 
These  instructors  influenced  the  early  work  of  the 
young  composer  quite  profoundly,  particularly  Schon- 
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berg,  of  whom  he  later  wrote  a  comprehensive  biog- 
raphy. At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Wellesz  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  with  a  Ph.D.  degree;  he 
then  devoted  his  attention  to  musical  research  for  about 
five  years,  and  in  1913  he  became  a  lecturer  on  musi- 
cal history  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  During  the 
next  twenty  years  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Byzantine  music,  on  which  he  wrote  copiously,  but  did 
not  neglect  his  contemporary  compatriots  and  accom- 
plished much  in  a  literary  way  to  secure  recognition 
for  those  whom  he  considered  worthy.  As  a  composer 
Wellesz's  early  works  showed  an  intense  admiration  of 
Gustav  Mahler  and  Max  Reger,  but  later  he  began  to 
employ  the  principles  of  his  mentor,  Arnold  Schon- 
berg, whom  he  honored  by  making  almost  exclusive  use 
of  the  so-called  "twelve-tone"  system.  Other  influ- 
ences to  be  discerned  in  his  works  are  those  of  the 
composers  of  the  French  school,  particularly  Debussy. 
His  first  efforts  were  confined  to  absolute  music,  but 
he  soon  found  that  the  opera  offered  him  a  wider  field 
for  the  expression  of  his  personality.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  musical  composition  he  adheres  largely  to  the 
form  of  the  classical  period,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
his  technique  and  style  is  modern  without  being  as  ex- 
treme as  that  of  either  Alban  Berg  or  Anton  Webern, 
One  of  his  most  effective  operas  is  The  Bacchantes, 
which  is  said  to  contain  some  very  remarkable  passages 
for  the  orchestra,  and  to  be  a  work  of  considerable 
originality  and  independence.  Other  operas  are  Opfer- 
ung  des  Gefangen,  Alkestis  and  Princess  Gionare. 
An  early  predilection  for  sharply  defined  rhythmic 
phrases  led  him  to  venture  into  the  field  of  the  ballet 
and  he  has  written  several  important  works  in  this 
form,  among  them  Das  Wunder  der  Diana,  Persian 
Ballet,  Achilles  auf  Skyros  and  Die  Nachtlichten.  His 
orchestral  compositions  include  Gebete  der  Mddchen 
sur  Maria  and  Vorfruhling.  He  has  also  written  a 
suite  for  violin  solo  and  small  orchestra,  four  string 
quartets,  a  piece  for  voice,  violin,  viola,  and  piano; 
sonatas  for  violin  and  for  'cello,  pieces  for  clarinet  and 
for  piano,  and  songs. 

Wellmann,  Friedrich  Konrad,  German  teacher  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Waren ;  studied  at 
Berlin*  and  Gottingen.  He  has  written  monographs  on 
the  history  of  music  in  Bremen. 

Wellmann,  Otto,  Austrian  librettist  and  composer, 
born  Briinn,  Feb.  3,  1863.  His  works  include  operas, 
Singspiele,  operettas,  choruses,  songs  and  dances. 

Wellmer,  August,.  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Brietzig,  Mar.  17,  1843;  died  at  Berlin  in  1897.  He 
wrote  on  the  spiritual  content  of  Bach's  oratorios,  on 
Karl  Lowe  and  on  congregational  and  choir  singing. 

Wells,  Howard,  American  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Rockf ord,  111. ;  pupil  of  Godowsky  and  of  Mrs.  Zeisler 
in  Chicago  and  for  six  years  of  Leschetizky  at  Vi- 
enna. He  became  Leschetizky's  assistant  in  1908,  ap- 
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peared  in  concerts  in  Germany  and  returned  to  Chicago 
in  1914. 

Wells,  John  Barnes,  American  tenor  and  composer, 
born  Wilkes-Barre,  Oct.  17,  1880 ;  pupil  of  Victor  Har- 
ris. He  made  his  debut  at  New  York  in  1915.  He  has 
composed  a  number  of  songs. 

Wells,  Paul,  American  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Carthage,  Mo.,  July  22,  1888;  pupil  of  Ernest  Hutche- 
son,  Joseph  Lhevinne  and  Leopold  Godowsky;  piano 
teacher  at  the  Toronto  Conservatory  after  1913. 

Wells  College,  Department  of  Music,  an  endowed 
and  accredited  American  women's  college,  founded  in 
1868,  and  located  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Its  music  depart- 
ment offers  instruction  in  organ,  theory,  musical  his- 
tory, choral  ensemble,  piano,  voice  and  organ.  The 
director  is  Arthur  H.  Egerton;  the  dean,  C.  K.  Roys; 
and  the  president,  K.  D.  Macmillan. 

Wels,  Charles,  Bohemian  pianist  and  organist,  born 
Prague,  Aug.  24,  1825;  died  New  York,  May  12,  1906; 
pupil  of  Tomaschek  and  court  pianist  in  Poland.  After 
1849  he  was  organist  at  various  churches  in  New  York 
City.  His  compositions  include  orchestral  and  piano 
works,  masses  and  songs. 

Welsh,  Thomas,  English  composer,  basso  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  Wells,  about  1780;  died  Brighton, 
Jan.  24,  1848. 

Welsh  Folksong  Society,  a  Welsh  organization  for 
the  study  of  nature  folk-music,  founded  at  Llangollen 
in  1908. 

Welsh  Song  Festival,  American  annual  festival  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  organized  in  1929. 

Welsh  Women's  Chorus  of  New  York,  contempo- 
rary American  choral  society  of  New  York  City,  com- 
posed of  singers  of  Welsh  extraction  and  conducted 
by  Llewellyn  Roberts;  the  singers  wear  Welsh  cos- 
tumes of  about  1800.  In  1937  they  gave  a  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  with  the  Cambrian  Male 
Choir  of  Cleveland,  O.,  to  aid  the  Welsh  National  Mu- 
seum Fund. 

Welsman,  Frank  S.,  Canadian  pianist,  teacher  and 
conductor,  born  Toronto,  Dec.  20,  1873  *"  pupil  of  Mar- 
tin Krause,  G.  Schreck,  Richard  Hofmann,  and  Arnold 
Mendelssohn;  co-founder  and  conductor  of  the  To- 
ronto Symphony  Orchestra,  teacher  at  the  Toronto 
Conservatory  and  teacher  and  director  of  the  Canadian 
Academy. 

Welte,  Edwin,  German  instrument  maker,  born  at 
Freiburg  in  1875;  grandson  of  Michael  Welte.  He 
developed  a  player  piano,  called  the  Welte-Mignon, 
using  paper  rolls,  and  applied  the  same  device  in  his 
Philharmonic  Organ.  In  1916  he  made  an  invention 
to  synchronize  a  phonograph  record  with  either  the 
Welte-Mignon  or  the  Philharmonic  Organ. 

.  Welte,  Emil,  German  instrument  maker,  born  Voeh- 
renbach,  Apr.  20,  1841 ;  died  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  25, 
1923 ;  son  of  Michael  Welte.  He  established  a  branch 
of  his  father's  orchestrion  factory  at  New  York  in 


1865.  He  improved  the  newly  invented  paper  rolls 
and  applied  them  to  the  orchestrion.  The  first  was 
used  in  Theiss's  Alhambra  Court,  New  York  City. 

Welte,  Michael,  German  instrument  maker,  born 
Black  Forest,  Sept.  29.  1807;  died  at  Freiburg  in  1880. 
He  studied  with  the  musical-clock  maker,  Josef  Bles- 
sing, and  set  up  in  Vohrenbach  as  a  maker  of  orches- 
trions. 

Well-tempered,  another  term  for  equal  tempera- 
ment, a  compromise  tuning  in  which  certain  perfect 
intervals  are  slightly  altered  to  permit  the  use  of  any 
or  all  keys.  It  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  German 
"wohltemperirtes"  as  used  by  Bach  in  the  title  for  his 
famous  forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues,  the  Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord  (q.v.). 

Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  The  (Ger.  Das  wohl- 
temperirte  Clavier) ,  a  collection  of  forty-eight  preludes 
and  fugues  by  Bach.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  containing  twenty-four  preludes  and  twenty- 
four  fugues.  In  each  part  there  is  a  prelude  and  fugue 
in  each  of  the  twenty-four  major  and  minor  keys,  and 
they  are  placed  in  the  order  of  chromatic  progression. 
Bach's  intention  in  writing  the  work  was  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  composing  in  every  key,  which 
had  been  impossible  before  the  general  use  of  equal 
temperament.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that,  although 
the  pieces  were  written  for  the  clavichord,  they  have 
been  adopted  for  the  modern  piano  without  alteration 
except  for  minor  changes  introduced  by  editors  who 
failed  to  appreciate  their  antiquarian  value.  Aside 
from  their  great  importance  as  examples  of  contra- 
puntal art  for  keyboard  instruments,  they  are  useful  to 
students  in  practising  for  independence  of  hands.  The 
two  sections  of  the  work  are  separated  as  to  the  time 
of  composition  by  a  period  of  a  little  over  twenty  years ; 
thus  the  second  part  represents  both  a  technical  and  a 
musical  advance  over  the  first.  Many  numbers  in  the 
first  part  had  previously  appeared  as  separate  composi- 
tions; these  were  lengthened  and  altered  in  various 
ways  by  the  composer,  and  in  many  cases  the  key  of 
an  old  piece  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  scheme  of  keys  thaf  Bach  had  in  mind. 
Three  or  four  complete  original  manuscripts  of  the 
first  part  are  still  in  existence,  but  there  are  none  of 
the  second.  The  three  oldest  editions  which  appeared 
about  1800  were  issued  by  Nageli  of  Zurich,  Simrock 
of  Bonn,  and  Kuhnel  (now  Peters)  of  Leipzig.  The 
third  edition  mentioned  above  was  revised  by  Johann 
Forkel,  and  he  refers  to  it  in  his  monumental  work  on 
Bach.  Subsequent  editors  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
changes  in  Bach's  text,  and  naturally  many  of  these 
have  been  copied  by  one  editor  from  another.  Three 
autographs  of  the  first  part  are  located  respectively  in 
the  Zurich  Library,  in  the  Berlin  State  Library  and  in 
the  collection  of  Wagener  of  Marburg.  Autographs  of 
the  separate  numbers  in  part  two  are  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 
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Welter,  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  music,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Eydtkuhnen,  May  2,  1900.  He 
composed  piano  pieces,  a  cantata,  choruses  and  songs. 

Welti,  Heinrich,  Swiss  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Wettingen,  Dec.  8,  1859;  studied  in  Munich, 
Zurich  and  Paris.  He  wrote  a  short  monograph  on  the 
life  of  Gluck. 

Weltner,  Albert  Josef,  Austrian  writer  on  musical 
subjects  and  music  critic,  born  Vienna,  Nov.  6,  1855; 
died  there,  Sept.  16,  1914.  He  wrote  on  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera,  1869-94,  and  on  Mozart's  works  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

Wely,  Louis  James  Alfred,  see  Lefebure-Wely, 
Louis  James  Alfred. 

Wenck,  August  Heinrich,  i8th  century  German 
violinist,  harmonica  virtuoso,  inventor  and  editor ;  pupil 
of  Georg  Benda  with  whom  he  went  to  Paris  in  1786. 
He  invented  and  described  a  metronome  and  published 
piano  sonatas  and  a  piano  and  violin  potpourri. 

Wenckel,  Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  com- 
poser, organist  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born 
Nordhausen,  Nov.  21,  1734;  died  at  Ulzen  in  1792; 
pupil  of  P.  E.  Bach,  Kirnberger  and  Marpurg  at  Berlin. 
He  composed  piano  and  flute  works. 

Wendel,  Ernst,  German  violinist,  teacher,  conductor 
arid  composer,  born  Breslau,  Mar.  26,  1876;  pupil  of 
Wirth,  Joachim,  Succo  and  Bargiel.  He  played  the 
violin  in  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  and  has  been  conductor  of  several  musical 
societies  in  Germany  and  guest  director  in  Belgium, 
Russia  and  Italy.  His  most  notable  compositions  are 
male  choruses,  including  Das  Grab  in  Busento  and  Das 
deutsche  Lied. 

Wendisch,  Max  Miiller,  see  Muller-Wendisch,  Max. 

Wendl,  Karl,  German  singing  teacher,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Bruck,  May  24,  1868.  He 
studied  with  Rheinberger.  His  works  include  masses, 
Choruses,  piano  music  and  a  romantic  sonatina  for 
zither. 

Wendland,  Waldemar,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor; born  Liegnitz,  May  10,  1873;  briefly  a  pupil  of 
Humperdinck.  He  has  composed  operas  and  panto- 
mimes. 

Wendlandt,  Wilhelm,  German  writer,  authority  on 
folk  songs  and  composer,  born  Tranquebar,  British 
India,  July  31,  1859;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  22,  1935.  He 
composed  stage  music  and  a  drama  in  song,  Liebe  und 
Liedenschaft. 

Wendling,  Carl,  German  concert  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Strassburg,  Aug.  10,  1875 ;  pupil  of  Hein- 
rich Schuster,  Joachim  and  Halif ;  teacher  at  the  Strass- 
burg and  Stuttgart  Conservatories,  concertmaster  of  the 
Meiningen  Court  Chapel,  leader  of  his  own  string  quar- 
tet, concertmaster  of  the  Stuttgart  Court  Orchestra  and 
leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Carl 
Muck. 
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Wendling,  Karl,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
piler, born  Frankenthal,  Nov.  14,  1857;  died  Leipzig, 
June  20,  1918;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and 
teacher  there  after  1884.  He  made  a  specialty  of  the 
Janko  keyboard,  the  technic  of  which  he  taught  for 
many  years,  and  published  a  set  of  progressive  studies 
called  Masterpieces  of  the  Literature  of  Studies. 

Wendling,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer  and 
flutist,  born  Alsace,  about  1720;  died  Munich,  Nov.  27, 
1797. 

Wendt,  Eduard,  German  violinist  and  composer  of 
string  quartets,  born  at  Berlin  in  1807;  died  Magde- 
burg, Dec.  23,  1890. 

Wendt,  Ernst  Adolf,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Schwiebus,  Prussia,  Jan.  6,  1806;  died  Neuwied, 
Feb.  5,  1850;  pupil  of  Zelter,  Klein  and  A.  W.  Bach  at 
Berlin.  He  composed  piano,  orchestral,  organ  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Wendt,  Johann  Gottlieb,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  at  Leipzig  in  1783 ;  died  Gottingen,  Oct. 
I5,  1836.  He  wrote  a  study  of  Rossini's  life  and  works 
and  articles  for  the  Leipzig  "Allgemeine  Musik- 
Zeitung." 

Wendt,  Theophil,  English  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  London  in  1874;  studied  at  Cologne,  and  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  He  conducted  the 
Capetown  Municipal  Orchestra,  1914-24.  He  excelled 
as  a  conductor  of  Brahms  and  composed  light  music. 

Wengert,  Julius*  German  choral  director  arid  com- 
poser, born  Wellhausen,  Oct.  16,  1871, 

Wenig,  (Ger.),  little. 

Weninger,  Leopold,  Austro-German  composer  and 
arranger,  born  at  Feistritz^on-Wechsel  in  1879;  pupil  °^ 
Fuchs,  Gradener  and  Juon.  His  compositions  include 
operatic,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Werineis,  Fritz,  German  harmonium  virtuoso, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Mannheim,  Sept.  30,  1889. 
He  composed  an  orchestral  suite,  a  melodrama  and 
Songs. 

Wenner,  Karl,  German  singing  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Trier,  Apr.  29,  1876.  He  has  composed 
masses,  motets,  choruses,  songs  and  organ,  piano  and 
violin  music. 

Wennerberg,  Gunnar,  Swedish  composer,  born  Lid- 
koping,  Oct.  2j  1817 ;  died  Lecko,  Aug.  22,  1901 ;  studied 
at  the  University  of  Upsala.  He  composed  oratorios,  a 
Stabat  Mater,  songs  of  freedom  (1848),  thirty  humor- 
ous duets  for  baritone  and  bass,  and  a  set  of  psalms  in 
a  simple,  melodious  form  for  solos  and  chorus  with 
accompaniment ;  the  latter  are  very  popular  in  Sweden 
and  are  used  also  in  North  Germany.  In  addition  to 
composing  music,  he  wrote  poems  and  other  literary 
works,  published  in  four  volumes  ffom  1881  to  1885* 

Wennig,  Hermann  R.  K,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Emersleben,  Sept.  29,  1890.  He  has  com- 
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posed  an  orchestral  serenade,  an  overture,  chamber  mu- 
sic, a  piano  concerto,  violin  pieces  and  songs. 

Wennrich,  Ernst,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Neudorfchen,  May  n,  1872.  His  works 
include  a  symphonic  fantasia,  piano  pieces,  songs  and  a 
choral  book. 

Wense,  Hanse  Jiirgen  von  der,  German  composer, 
born  Ortelsburg,  Nov.  10,  1894.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  and  piano  works  and  chamber  music. 

Wensley,  Frances  Foster,  igth  century  English 
pianist  and  composer ;  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner.  *  She  com- 
posed songs  and  variations  on  God  Save  the  Queen. 

Wentzel,  Elisabet  von  (nee  von  Warrenberg), 
German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Rastatt, 
Dec.  23,  1889.  She  composed  piano  and  vocal  works. 

Weritzel,  Norbert,  Australian  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Sydney  in  1891.  His  compositions  include  an 
Elegy  and  a  Scherzo  for  orchestra,  chamber  music,  vi- 
olin, 'cello  and  piano  works,  a  cantata,  choral  works, 
part  songs  and  songs. 

Wenzel,  Eberhard,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Pollnow,  Apr.  22,  1896.  His  compositions  include 
an  oratorio,  chamber  music,  organ  and  piano  works, 
Psalm  126  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  other  choral 
works  and  songs. 

Wenzel,  Eduard,  German  court  pianist  and  com- 
poser for  piano,  born  Munstorf,  July  28,  1805;  died 
Hanover,  Oct.  15,  1884. 

Wenzel,  Ernst  Ferdinand,  German  piano  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Waldorf,  Jan.  25, 
1808;  died  Bad  Kosen,  Aug.  16,  1880 ;  pupil  of  Wieck; 
friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Schumann's  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Mu- 
sik."  He  taught  piano  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
from  its  organization  until  his  death. 

Wenzel,  Leopold,  Italian  stage  composer,  violinist 
and  conductor,  born  Naples,  Jan.  23,  1847. 

Wenzel  von  Samter  (Szamotulski,  Scamotulinus), 
Polish  composer,  born  at  Samter,  about  1525;  died  at 
Cracow  in  1572.  He  composed  sacred  vocal  works. 

Wenzel,  Josef  Lorenz,  Austrian  piano  and  singing 
teacher,  writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Dec.  27,  1883;  pupil  of  Robert  Fuchs.  He  has  com- 
posed operas,  a  symphonic  poem,  other  orchestral  works, 
choruses  and  songs  and  has  written  on  Camillo  Horn. 
Wepf,  Johann,  Swiss  singing  teacher  and  arranger, 
born  Mullheim,  Thurgau,  June  18,  1810;  died  there, 
Apr.  n,  1890.  He  has  issued  a  book  of  guitar  music, 
song  collections  and  an  Alpine  song  book  for  male  cho- 
ruses. 

Weprik,  Alexander,  see  Veprik,  Alexander. 
Werba,  Ludwig,  Austrian  director  and  composer, 
born  Baden,  Vienna,  July  ,7,  1909.    He  has  composed 
an  orchestral  suite,  two  overtures  and  a  piano  con- 
certo. 

Werbecke,  Gaspar  van,  see  Weerlecke,  Caspar  van. 


Werbyckyi  (Werbiytzki),  Mychailo,  Russian  com- 
poser; a  Galician  priest,  1845-70,  and  a  pioneer 
Ukrainian  composer.  He  composed  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tional anthem,  music  for  folk  dramas,  a  large  choral 
work  and  part-songs. 

Werckmeister,  Andreas,  German  organist,  writer 
on  music  and  composer,  born  Beneckenstein,  Nov.  30, 
1645  5  &ed  Halberstadt,  Oct.  26,  1706 ;  organist  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Halberstadt  after  1696.  He  treated  of  the- 
ory, aesthetics  and  the  organ,  wrote  the  earliest  treatise 
on  equal  temperament  and  composed  some  violin  pieces. 

Werding,  Karl,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Nov.  17,  1881 ;  director  of 
the  Beethoven  Conservatory  at  Trier.  He  has  com- 
posed operettas,  choruses,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Werkenthin,  Albert,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
organist,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  6,  1842;  died  there,  June 
1914. 

Werkmeister,  Heinrich,  German  violoncellist, 
teacher,  opera  conductor,  orchestral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Barmen,  Mar.  31,  1883;  died  Tokyo,  Aug. 
1 6,  1936.  His  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto, 
a  piano  sonata,  'cello  works  and  a  'cello  sonata. 

Werkmeister,  Walther,  German  collector  and  editor 
of  folk  songs,  born  Dramburg,  Dec.  28,  1873. 

Werle,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  teacher,  writer 
on  musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  Bens- 
heim,  May  2,  1887;  pupil  of  Knorr,  Seldes  and  Basser- 
mann  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  in  Frankfort.  He  has 
composed  songs,  edited  song  collections  and  contributed 
articles  to  German  music  periodicals. 

Werlein,  Philip,  3rd,  American  music  publisher  and 
patron  of  music,  born  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  5,  1878; 
head  of  the  Philip  Werlein  Music  Publishing  Company 
at  New  Orleans. 

Wermann,  Friedrich  Oskar,  German  composer, 
pianist,  organist,  music  director,  cantor  and  conductor, 
born  near  Trebsen,  Apr.  30,  1840 ;  died  near  Dresden, 
Nov.  22,  1906. 

Wermbter,  Paul,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
theorist,  born  Dirschau,  May  23,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Hugo 
Riemann.  His  works  include  songs,  orchestral,  piano 
and  operatic  works  and  a  study  of  Beethoven  as  a  mas- 
ter of  musical  form. 

Werneburg,  Johann  Friedrich  Christian,  German 
teacher  and  theorist,  born  at  Eisenach  in  1777 ;  died  at 
Jena  in  1851.  His  new  and  simplified  method,  with  a 
foreword  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  expounds  the  Rousseauian 
cypher  system. 

Werneburg,  Johann  Paul,  German  composer  for 
piano,  teacher  and  cantor,  born  at  Wanfried  in  1767; 
died  at  Singlis  in  1829. 

Werneck,  Fritz    (Werneck  -  Briiggemann,  Wer- 
neck,  E.  T.  A.),  German  music  publisher  of  Rudol- 
stadt,  writer  of  librettos  and  composer,  born  Ilmenau, 
Feb.  18,  1895.    He  has  composed  operas  and  songs. 
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Werner,  Albert,  German  teacher,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Frankenberg,  June  8,  1833.  He  composed 
funeral  marches  for  piano,  on  the  deaths  of  Wagner, 
Liszt  and  others,  and  salon  music. 

Werner,  Arno,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  on  musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born 
Prittitz,  Nov.  22,  1865;  pupii  of  Grassner,  Haupt, 
Loschhorn,  Alsleben  and  Volbach.  He  has  composed 
choral  works  and  written  studies  of  German  church  mu- 
sic and  musicians. 

Werner,  August,  Russian  piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  St.  Petersburg,  Apr.  15,  1841 ;  died  Geneva, 
Apr.  4,  1900.  His  works  include  an  orchestral  suite, 
piano  pieces  and  'cello  music. 

Werner,  Erich,  Austrian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  I,  1901 ;  pupil  of  Schreker.  He  has  com- 
posed psalms,  a  string  quartet  and  songs. 

Werner,  Fritz,  German  organist,  pianist,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  15,  1898;  pupil 
of  G.  Schumann.  He  has  composed  festival  music,  a 
cantata,  a  piano  sonata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Werner,  Gregorius  Joseph,  Austrian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  in  1695 ;  died  Eisenstadt,  Mar.  3,  1766 ; 
musical  director  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  1728-66,  pre- 
decessor of  Haydn  who  became  vice-director  in  1761. 
Haydn  arranged  six  of  his  fugues  for  string  quartet. 
His  voluminous  works  include  many  oratorios,  over 
forty  masses,  three  requiems,  other  church  music,  sym- 
phonies and  chamber  works. 

Werner,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  in  Kirchohmfeld,  Oct.  2,  1800; 
died  Brunswick,  May  3,  1833.  He  composed  piano  and 
choral  works  and  songs,  including  the  popular 
Haiderosleinj  1829. 

Werner,  Johann  Gottlob,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  music  director,  born  near  Leipzig  in 
1777 ;  died  Chemnitz,  July  19,  1822. 

Werner,  Josef,  German  composer,  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Wiirzburg,  June  25,  1837 ;  died  Munich, 
Nov.  14,  1922.  He  composed  music,  exercises  and  a 
method  for  'cello. 

Werner,  Karl  Ludwig,  German  organist,  born 
Mannheim,  Sept.  8, 1862 ;  died  Freiburg,  July  16,  1902; 
pupil  of  A.  Hanlein  and  K.  A.  Fischer.  He  played  at 
the  Trocadero  in  Paris  on  Guilmant's  recommendation. 

Werner,  Kurt,  German  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Ludwigshafen,  Nov.  6,  1909.  He  has  com- 
posed a  symphony,  a  symphonic  suite,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Werner,  Max,  German  conservatory  director,  choral 
conductor,  violinist,  organist,  church  choirmaster  and 
composer,  born  Wernigerode,  July  7,  1864;  died  Lim- 
burg,  Feb.  27,  1932.  His  compositions  include  sym- 
phonic works,  chamber  music,  violin  pieces  with  orches- 
tra, piano  music,  large  choral  compositions,  choruses 
and  songs. 
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Werner,  Max  Julius,  German  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Spremberg,  Aug.  31,  1867.  His 
works  include  an  orchestral  serenade,  an  overture,  pi- 
ano pieces  and  songs. 

Werner,  Rudolf,  German  theatre  conductor,  choral 
director,  pianist  and  composer,  born  Sondershausen, 
June  26,  1876.  His  works  include  an  overture  to 
Grillparzer's  Sappho  and  choruses  and  ballads. 

Werner,  Theobald,  German  teacher,  born  Meissen, 
Jan.  31,  1870;  director  of  the  Dresden  Music  School. 

Werner,  -Theodor  Georg  Wilhelm,  German  com- 
poser, singer,  teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects, 
born  Hanover,  June  8,  1874;  pupil  of  H.  Gudehus, 
Albert  Fuchs,  Draeseke,  Kroyer,  Johann  Wolf  and 
Lehmann.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  orches- 
tral, instrumental  and  chamber  music  works;  he  has 
written  on  early  i8th  century  German  piano  music. 

Wernicke,  Alfred,  German  flutist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Barth,  Dec.  2,  1856.  His  works  include  flute 
pieces,  choruses  with  orchestra  and  songs. 

Wernicke,  Hugo  Heinrich,  German  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Nakel,  Aug.  29,  1872.  He 
has  composed  violin  pieces,  piano  works  and  songs. 

Wernthal,  Otto,  German  music  publisher  in  Berlin 
after  1893. 

Werra,  Ernst  von,  Swiss  organist,  teacher,  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  music  editor  and  choral  conductor, 
born  Leuk,  Feb.  n,  1854;  died  in  the  Beuron  Cloister, 
July  31,  1913;  studied  in  Regensburg,  Freiburg,  and 
Stuttgart.  He  wrote  articles  on  organ  technique  and  or- 
gan literature  and  edited  old  organ  music. 

Werra,  Friedrich  Konrad  Miiller  von  der,  see 
Mutter  von  der  Werra,  Friedrich  Konrad. 

Werrecorre  (Werrekoren),  Hermann  Mathias,  a 
i6th  century  Dutch  or  German  composer  regarding 
whose  identity  there  appears  to  be  much  confusion.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  chapelmaster  at  the  Milan 
Cathedral  from  1538  to  1555.  His  principal  work,  The 
Battle  of  Pavia,  for  four  voices  without  accompaniment, 
was  published  in  1544;  he  also  composed  some  motets. 

Werrenrath,  Reinald,  American  baritone  and  com- 
poser, born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1883.  He  studied 
with  Carl  Dufft,  F.  K.  Clark,  Arthur  Mees  and  P.  R. 
Stephens,  and  made  his  concert  debut  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Festival  in  1907.  He  then  toured  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  made  his  operatic 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in 
1919,  singing  the  role  of  Canio  in  /  Pagliacci.  He  also 
organized  and  conducted  the  University  Heights  Cho- 
ral Society  in  1912.  He  is  a  fine  oratorio  singer  and 
has  written  some  men's  choruses  and  appeared  fre- 
quently in  radio  broadcasts. 

Werro,  Henry,  Swiss  violin  maker,  born  in  England 
in  1896;  son  of  Jean  Werro.  He  studied  in  Germany 
at  Markneukirchen  and  worked  with  his  father. 

Werro,  Jean,  Swiss  violin  maker,  born  at  Muntelier 
in  1868.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Italy,  Ger- 
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many  and  France,  lived  twenty  years  in  Islington  and 
with  his  two  sons  he  established  his  firm  at  Bern.  His 
instruments  have  fine  tone  and  rank  with  the  best  mod- 
ern violins ;  they  are  individual  but  follow  the  Stradi- 
varius  model  and  are  covered  with  a  transparent  orange 
varnish. 

Werschbilowitsch,  Alexander  Valerianowitsch, 
Russian  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg, 
Jan.  8,  1850;  died  there,  Mar.  15,  1911 ;  pupil  of  David- 
off  and  'cello  instructor  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
tory. 

Wert,  (Werth),  Jacob  van  (Jaches),  prolific  Flem- 
ish composer  and  famous  contrapuntist,  born  in  1536; 
died  Mantua,  May  6,  1596. 

Werth,  Joseph,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Bonn,  Oct.  3,  1873. 

Wertheim,  Jules  de  (Julius),  Polish  composer, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1881 ;  died  there, 
May  6,  1928 ;  pupil  of  Moszkowski,  Slivinski  and  Nos- 
kowski  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  His  compositions 
include  songs  and  piano  and  symphonic  works. 

Werther,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Edouard  Blau,  Paul  Milliet  and  Georges  Hartmann 
(founded  on  Goethe's  story,  "Die  Leiden  des  jungen 
Werther"),  music  by  Jules  Massenet,  first  produced  in 
Vienna  on  Feb.  16,  1892.  The  story  is:  Charlotte  is 
engaged  to  Albert,  who  has  been  away  for  a  period  of 
almost  six  months ;  during  his  absence  she  has  become 
interested  in  Werther,  who  falls  deeply  in  love  with 
her.  He  tells  her  parents  of  his  infatuation,  but  they 
tell  him  that  Albert  has  returned;  he  implores  Char- 
lotte to  mariy  him,  but  she  keeps  her  promise  and 
marries  Albert.  Werther  now  turns  his  attentions  to 
Charlotte's  sister  Sophie,  but  his  love  for  Charlotte  re- 
turns to  haunt  him.  He  calls  on  her  on  Christmas  day, 
and  after  spending  some  time  together  playing  the  harp- 
sichord, they  recall  pleasurable  moments  of  the  past. 
Forgetting  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  so,  he  embraces 
Charlotte,  who  leaves  him;  Werther  retires  to  another 
room  and  writes  a  note  to  Albert  telling  him  that  he  is 
going  on  a  long  journey  and  that  he  would  like  to 
borrow  the  latter's  pistol  He  gives  this  note  to  a  serv- 
ant to  deliver  to  Albert ;  the  latter  sends  the  pistol  and 
Werther  shoots  himself.  Charlotte  comes  to  Werther, 
and  while  he  is  dying  she  confesses  having  always  loved 
him. 

Werther,  Franz,  German  theatre  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Bonn,  Apr.  8,  1872.^  He  composed 
light  stage  pieces  and  arranged  Suppe's  Boccaccio. 

Werwach,  Feodor,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Hadersleben,  May  21,  1868;  died  Kiel,  Apr.  6, 
1931.  His  works  include  an  orchestral  suite  and  piano 
pieces. 

Wery,  Nicolaus  Lambert,  Belgian  violinist,  teacher, 
composer  and  conductor,  born  May  9, 1789 ;  died  Bande, 
Oct.  6,  1867;  pupil  of  Baillot,  solo  violinist  of  the 
court  orchestra  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  in 


Brussels.  Among  his  violin  compositions  are  three  con- 
certos, fourteen  variations,  fifty  variations  on  the  scale, 
twelve  etudes  and  twenty  exercises. 

Wesendonk  (wrongly  spelled  Wesendonck),  Ma- 
thilde  (nee  Luckemeyer),  wife  of  Otto  Wesendonk 
and  friend  of  Richard  Wagner,  born  Elberfeld,  Dec.  23, 
1828;  died  at  her  villa  on  the  Traunsee,  Aug.  31,  1902. 
Wagner  met  her  at  Zurich  in  Feb.  1852.  She  wrote  the 
Five  Stories  which  Wagner  set  to  music  as  studies  to 
Tristan;  the  first  act  of  Tristan  was  written  at  the 
Wesendonk  estate  on  Lake  Zurich. 

Wesendonk,  Otto,  German  merchant  and  patron  of 
Richard  Wagner,  born  Elberfeld,  Mar.  16,  1815;  died 
Berlin,  Nov.  18,  1896.  Said  to  have  been  the  original 
of  Pogner  in  Die  Meistersinger. 

Wesley,  Charles,  Jr.,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bristol,  Dec.  n,  1757;  died  May  23,  1834;  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley  and  a  nephew  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism.  He  played  the 
harpsichord  at  three  years  of  age,  studying  later  with 
Kelway  and  Boyce,  and  becoming  a  fine  organist  and 
performer  on  the  harpsichord.  He  held  posts  at  vari- 
ous churches  in  London,  and  became  organist-in- 
ordinary  to  the  King;  he  was  also  well  known  as  a 
teacher,  and  composed  a  set  of  six  concertos  for  the 
organ  or  harpsichord,  and  string  quartets,  anthems, 
hymns  and  songs, 

Wesley,  Charles,  Sr.,  English  clergyman  and  hymn 
composer,  born  in  1707;  died  in  1788;  brother  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  hymn  writers  of  all  time,  and  composed 
more  than  six  thousand  hymns,  including:  Jesu,  lover 
of  my  soul,  Love  divine,  all  loves  excelling  and  Hark, 
the  herald  angels  sing. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Bristol,  Feb.  24,  1766;  died  London,  Oct.  n, 
1837;  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  Wesley.  His 
musical  talent  manifested  itself  at  an  early  age ;  at  five 
he  was  already  interesting  himself  in  classic  scores, 
learning  to  read  music  with  David  Williams,  a  young 
organist  at  Bath.  At  eight  he  composed  part  of  an  ora- 
torio, Ruth,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum ;  this  work  was  favorably  commented  upon  by 
William  Boyce.  About  that  time  he  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  but  his  preference  was  for  the  organ.  He  excited 
general  admiration  as  a  prodigy,  and  in  1779  he  gave 
concerts  with  his  brother  Charles,  in  their  London  home. 
Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  attained  a  considerable 
reputation  as  an  improvisor  on  the  organ  and  piano. 
In  1787,  Wesley  injured  his  head  seriously  through 
falling  into  a  building  excavation ;  he  refused  to  submit 
to  proper  medical  attention,  and  was  affected  by  his 
injuries  all  through  his  life.  He  was  incapacitated  until 
1811,  when  he  conducted  and  played  the  organ  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival;  in  1816,  he  was  again  in  such 
condition  that  all  musical  activities  ceased  until  1823, 
when  he  became  organist  at  Camden  Chapel.  Seven 
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years  later  he  was  again  in  a  condition  unfit  for  work. 
The  curious  fact  that  his  periods  of  activity  and  dis- 
ability were  roughly  of  seven  years'  duration  each,  is 
here  noted  for  the  first  time.  Samuel  Wesley  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  active  propagandists  of  the  music 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  England,  and  he  insti- 
gated a  movement  in  that  direction  which  has  continued 
to  this  day.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  English  organists;  his  works  include 
church  music,  symphonies,  chamber  music,  organ  con- 
certos and  piano  sonatas. 

Wesley,  Samuel  Sebastian,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  London,  Aug.  14,  1810;  died  Gloucester, 
Apr.  19,  1876;  son  of  Samuel  Wesley.  He  was  engaged 
as  organist  successively  at  St.  James,  Hampstead  Road ; 
St.  Giles',  Camberwell;  St  John's,  Waterloo  Road,  and 
Hereford  Cathedral;  at  the  last  named  place  he  con- 
ducted a  festival  in  1834.  During  six  years  spent  sub- 
sequently at  Exeter  Cathedral,  he  established  a  national 
reputation  as  a  composer  of  church  music.  In  1842  he 
became  organist  at  Leeds  Parish  Church ;  while  there  he 
delivered  lectures  at  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion. He  went  to  Winchester  Cathedral  in  1849  and  one 
year  later  became  professor  of  organ  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  In  1865  he  undertook  his  most  im- 
portant position  as  organist  at  Gloucester  Cathedral; 
he  became  exceedingly  famous  for  his  extempore  play- 
ing, and  many  distinguished  English  organists  travelled 
far  to  hear  him.  Wesley  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  musicians  who  heard  him  as  well  as  on  those 
who  attended  services  in  the  church.  Wesley's  works 
include  four  church  services,  thirty-five  anthems,  set- 
tings of  Psalms  ioo  and  137  for  solo  voice,  pieces  for 
organ  and  for  piano,  glees  and  songs. 

Wesolowsky,  Michael,  Austrian  composer  for  the 
zither,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  15,  1822 ;  died  there,  May 
18,  1886. 

Wessel,  Christian  Rudolph,  German  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Bremen,  1797;  died  Eastbourne,  England, 
Mar.  15,  1885.  He  went  to  England  in  1825  and  estab- 
lished the  music-publishing  firm,  Wessel  &  Stodart. 
The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Stapleton,  who  left  the  firm 
in  1845.  *n  *86o  Wessel  retired  and  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  two  employees,  Edwin  Ashdown  and 
Henry  John  Parry,  and  the  firm  was  known  as  Ash- 
down  &  Parry.  The  latter  retired  in  1882  and  Edwin 
Ashdown  continued  under  his  own  name.  The  firm  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  dissemination  of  the  works  of 
foreign  masters  in  England,  having  published  at  various 
stages  in  its  career  the  music  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Abt,  Gade,  Heller,  Chopin,  and  others. 
It  suffered  severe  losses  when  the  government  took 
away  its  foreign  copyrights  about  1853 ;  for  further  in-r 
formation,  see  Ashdown,  also  Ashdown  &  Parry. 

Wessel,  Mark,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Coldwater,  Mich.,  Mar.  26,  1894;  pupil 
of  Arnold  Schonberg;  professor  of  theory  and  piano 
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at  Northwestern  University  and  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  His  compositions  include  a  Symphony,  a 
Symphony  Concertante,  a  Concertino,  a  Ballade  for 
violin,  oboe  and  string  orchestra,  and  chamber  music. 
Works  of  his  have  been  performed  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Vienna. 

Wesselack,  Johann  Georg,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sic and  music  editor,  born  Sattelpeilestein,  Dec.  12, 
1828;  died  Ratisbon,  Dec.  12,  1866. 

Wesgels,  Cecilia,  contemporary  British  dramatic  so- 
prano, born  South  Africa.  She  has  sung  in  London 
with  the  Queen's  Hall  and  Henry  Wood  Orchestras  and 
at  Paris  in  Pasdeloup  Concerts  and  has  been  appre- 
ciated especially  for  her  Wagnerian  interpretations. 

Wessely,  Hans,  Austrian  violinist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Vienna,  Dec.  23,  1862;  died  Innsbruck, 
Sept.  29,  1926;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory'. 
At  his  first  important  public  appearance  he  played  one 
of  Spohr's  concertos  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety conducted  by  Richter.  He  made  several  tours  of 
Europe  and  became  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London.  He  has  published  two  important 
hand  books  for  students  of  the  violin  and  edited  Kreut- 
zer's  etudes. 

Wessely,  Johann,  Bohemian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Frauenberg,  June  27,  1762;  died  at  Ballenstedt  in 
1814.  He  held  theatre  positions  in  Altona  and  Cassel 
and  became  concertmaster  at  the  court  of  Ballenstedt. 
He  composed  operas,  other  vocal  music  and  chamber 
works. 

Wessely,  Karl  Bernhard,  German  composer,  di- 
rector and  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  i,  1768;  died 
Potsdam,  July  n,  1826. 

Wessely  Quartet,  English  string  quartet  founded  in 
1900;  disbanded  about  1925.  The  original  players  were : 
Hans  Wessely,  first  violin ;  Spencer  Dyke,  second  vi- 
olin; Lionel  Tertis,  viola;  and  B.  Patterson  Parker, 
violoncello.  This  quartet  was  distinguished  for  fine 
ensemble  playing  and  beauty  of  tone  and  for  intro- 
ducing many  works  by  contemporary  British  composers. 

West,  Benjamin,  i8th  century  English  composer 
and  organist. 

West,  John  Ebenezer,  English  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  London,  Dec.  7,  1863;  died  Westminster, 
Feb.  1929;  pupil  ^of  Bridge  and  Prout  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  composed  cantatas,  services, 
canticles,  anthems,  songs,  part  songs,  an  organ  sonata 
and  shorter  pieces  for  organ. 

West  (real  name  Witselsberger),  Moritz,  Austrian 
librettist,  born  in  1841;  died  Aigenschlagl,  July  12, 
1904.  He  wrote  texts  for  cantatas  and  operas  by 
Genee,  Zeller,  Suppe  and  others. 

West,  William,  English  composer,  died  1643. 
^  Westbsrg,  Eric,  Swedish  violoncellist,  pianist,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  at  Hudiksvoll  in  1892.  His 
works  include  two   symphonies,   an  orchestral  rhap- 
sody and  chamber  music. 
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Westbrook,  William  Joseph,  English  organist, 
choral  conductor,  composer,  publisher  and  arranger, 
born  London,  Jan.  i,  1831 ;  died  Sydenham,  Mar.  24, 
1894;  pupil  of  Temple;  for  thirteen  years  conductor  of 
the  South  Norwood  Musical  Society  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Musical  Standard."  He  wrote  organ 
nusic,  songs,  part  songs,  madrigals,  canons,  organ  meth- 
ods and  many  transcriptions  for  the  organ  and  trans- 
lated many  of  Schubert's  songs  into  English. 

Westchester  County  Music  Festival,  established  in 
1924  and  held  annually  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Westchester  County  Center  Auditorium  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Commis- 
sion. The  festival's  principal  feature  is  a  massed  chorus 
from  surrounding  towns.  An  orchestra,  usually  drawn 
from  the  Philadelphia  or  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, performs  both  accompaniments  and  symphonic 
works ;  well-known  soloists  add  variety  to  the  program. 
The  Festival  is  usually  held  in  the  late  spring.  Mr. 
Hugh  Ross  and  Mr.  Albert  Stoessel  have  been  promi- 
nent conductors. 

Westenholz,  Friedrich,  German  composer  and  oboe 
virtuoso;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  12,  1840;  son  of  Karl  Au- 
gust Westenholz. 

Westenholz,  Karl  August  Friedrich,  German  com- 
poser, tenor  and  conductor ;  born  at  Lauenburg  in  1736 ; 
died  Schwerin-Mecklenburg,  Jan.  24,  1789. 

Westerhoff,  C.  W.,  German  violinist,  violist  and 
composer;  died  at  Bticheburg  in  1807.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  the  court  of  Bucheburg  and  wrote  chamber 
music,  concertos  for  clarinet  and  for  flute  and  Mitsic  in 
Honor  of  Vaccination  by  Vaccine  from  Cows  (1801). 
Westerhout,  Niccolo  van,  see  Van  Westerhout, 
Niccolo. 

Westerlund,  R.  E,,  German  music  publisher  of  Hel- 
sinki after  1896. 

Westermair,  Johann  B.,  German  publisher  of  folk 
songs  at  Munich  from  1890. 

Westerman,  Gerhard  von,  German  pianist,  choral 
director,  conductor  and  composer,  born  Riga,  Sept.  18, 
1894.  He  composed  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music 
and  songs. 

Westermann,  Helmut,  Russian  composer,  born 
Mitau,  July  31,  1895.  He  has  composed  a  string  or- 
chestra suite,  chamber  music,  piano  works  including  so- 
natas, violin  and  organ  works  and  many  songs. 

Westermeyer,  Karl,  German  teacher  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Rehme,  Nov.  27,  1886 ;  pupil  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule;  editor  of  the  "Signale"  and 
music  critic  for  the  "Berliner  Tageblatt" 

Western  Reserve  University,  American  University, 
at  Cleveland,  Q. ;  it  comprises  Adelbert  College,  Cleve- 
land College  and  Flora  Stone  Mather  College.  The 
Department  of  Music  is  privately  supported  and  ^  fully 
accredited  and  gives  courses  in  theory,  music  history 
and  music  education,  leading  to  various  degrees.  Arthur 
Shepherd  is  chairman  of  the  music  department ;  the 


faculty  includes;  Arthur  Quimby,  history;  Melville 
Smith,  theory ;  Jacob  Evanson,  choral  music ;  and  Rus- 
sell V.  Morgan,  teacher-training  and  research. 

Westgate,  Elizabeth,  contemporary  organist,  com- 
poser, piano  recitalist,  writer  on  music  and  teacher,  born 
Nantucket,  Mass.;  pupil  of  Rafael  Joseffy  and  Arthur 
Foote.  She  has  been  active  in  California  and  has  com- 
posed works  for  the  piano  and  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

Westhoff,  Johann  Paul  von,  German  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  at  Dresden  in  1656;  died  at 
Weimar  in  1/05.  He  toured  Sweden,  Italy,  France, 
England,  the  Netherlands  and  Austria.  His  composi- 
tions include  sonatas  and  suites  for  the  violin. 

Westlake,  Frederick,  English  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Ramsey,  Feb.  25,  1840;  died  London,  Feb.  12, 
1898. 

Westmeyer,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  composer,  born  near 
Osnabriick,  Feb.  n,  1832;  died  Bonn,  Sept.  4,  1880. 
He  composed  operas,  songs,  chamber  music  and  a 
Kaiser  Overture,  performed  yearly  on  the  Emperor 
Franz  Josef's  birthday. 

Westminster  Choir  School  of  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, American  music  school  founded  in  1926  by  John 
Finley  Williamson  at  Dayton,  O.,  in  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  success  of  Dr.  Williamson's 
Westminster  Pl^n  of  graduated  choirs  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  school,  which  trains  students  to  become 
organists  and  choral  conductors.  The  choir,  which  is 
the  professional  unit  of  the  school,  has  sung  extensively 
in  the  United  States,  and  made  two  European  tours, 
one  in  1929,  and  one  in  1934.  Fifty  work-scholarships, 
in  the  form  of  week-end  church  positions,  are  available 
to  upper  classmen.  The  enrollment  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  and  the  faculty  numbers  twenty-five. 

Westminster  Music  Festival,  an  annual  festival  of 
music  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  the  1938  festival, 
works  by  thirty  contemporary  American  composers 
were  given  in  addition  to  classical  works  such  as  J.  S. 
Bach's  Art  of  the  Fugue.  In  addition  to  the  perform- 
ances of  musical  works,  lectures  on  music  are  also  given. 

Westminster  Quartet,  English  women's  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1923 :  Dorothy  Ewens,  first  violin ;  Phyl- 
lis Newton,  second  violin ;  Ada  Stuart,  viola ;  and  Doro- 
thy Dening,  violoncello.  The  quartet  has  played  at 
Christ  Church,  Westminster,  and  in  the  English  prov- 
inces. 

Westmorland,  John  Fane,  English  composer,  born 
London,  Feb.  3,  1784;  died  Apthorpe  House,  Oct.  16, 
1859;  pupil  of  Zeidler  at  Berlin  and  Mayseder  at  Vi- 
enna. He  advocated  and  ultimately  procured  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  of  music  in  London.  His  com- 
positions include  operas,  symphonies,  chamber  music, 
cantatas,  madrigals,  glees,  songs  and  canzonets. 

Westphal,  C.  H.,  German  music  publisher.    He  took 
over  the  'firm  of  Eduard  Bote  and  G.  Bock  about  1840, 
Westphal,   Kurt,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Bulitz,  Apr.  8,  1904;  author  of  Modern  Music. 
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Westphal,  Paul,  German  music  publisher  at  Berlin 
from  1904. 

Westphal,  Rudolf  Georg  Hermann,  German  theo- 
rist and  writer,  born  Oberkirchen,  July  3,  1826;  died 
Stadthagen,  July  ir,  1892.  He  studied  classical 
philology  at  Marburg  and  taught  at  Breslau,  Jena  and 
Moscow.  He  propounded  the  theory  that  the  Greeks 
used  polyphony,  a  premise  which  he  eventually  aban- 
doned. Among  his  works  are  Die  Fragment*  und 
Lehrs'dtze  dcr  greichischen  Rhythmiker  and  Die  Miisik 
der  greichischen  Alterturus. 

Westrheene,  Pieter  Anne  van,  Dutch  composer, 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  teacher  and  choral  conduc- 
tor, born  Rosendaal,  Oct.  2,  1863 ;  died  Velp,  Aug.  23, 
1929;  pupil  of  Gerbrands,  Meyroos  and  Enderle.  His 
compositions  include  songs  and  choral,  orchestral,  piano 
and  operatic  works.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  Grieg 
and  was  associate  editor  of  the  periodical  "Caecilia  en 
het  Muziekcollege." 

Westrop,  Henry  John,  English  composer,  pianist, 
violinist,  organist  and  conductor,  born  Lavenham,  July 
22,  1812 ;  died  London,  Sept.  23,  1879. 

Westrop,  Kate,  igth  century  English  organist  and 
composer  of  works  including  organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Westrop,  Thomas,  English  composer,  born  at  Laven- 
ham in  1816;  died  at  London  in  1881.  He  composed 
church  music,  an  organ  method,  piano  and  violin  music 
and  songs. 

Wetche,  Ludmila,  see  VojaZkovd-Wetche,  Ludmila. 

Wetchy,  Othmar,  Austrian  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  born  Schloss-Walkenstein,  Sept.  16, 
1892 ;  pupil  of  J.  B.  Foerster  and  L.  Reichwein ;  music 
editor  of  the  periodical  "Musikbote."  His  compositions 
include  songs,  a  ballet  and  piano,  operatic  and  chamber 
music. 

Wettach,  Theodore  G.,  American  composer,  organ- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  May  14, 
J855;  pupil  of  Frederick  Archer,  Roebock,  Kropf  and 
Kredel.  He  has  composed  piano  pieces  and  dances. 

Wette,  Mrs.  Adelheid,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser, sister  of  Humperdinck.  She  composed  the  text 
and  music  of  a  two-act  fairy  play,  The  Frog  King, 
produced  in  Germany. 

Wette,  Hermann  Maria,  German  composer,  born 
Cologne,  Feb.  9,  1900.  He  has  composed  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wetter,  Karl,  Swiss  composer,  born  at  St.  Gallen  in 
1879.  He  has  composed  violin  pieces,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Wettergren,  Gertrud  (nee  Palson),  contemporary 
Swedish  contralto,  born  at  Eslov;  pupil  at  the  Stock- 
holm Royal  Academy  of  Music.  She  made  her  debut 
at  the  Stockholm  Royal  Opera  as  Cherubino  in  Mo- 
zart's Marriage  of  Figaro,  sang  Santuzza  in  Cavalleria 
Rusticana  and  appeared  in  Orpheus  and  Carmen.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  1935  as  Amneris  in  Aida  and  has  since  sung 


Brangaene  in  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Venus  in  Tannhauser 
and  Carmen,  her  best  role. 

Wetterharfe  (Ger.),  Aeolian  harp  (q.v.). 

Wettig,  Carl,  composer  and  conductor,  born  Goslar, 
Mar.  16,  1827;  died  Briinn,  July  2,  1859;  studied  with 
Hauptmann  and  Mendelssohn  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
ator}' ;  his  compositions  include  songs  and  piano  music. 

Wettig-Weissenborn,  Ernst,  German  organist, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Weimar,  May  25, 
1868. 

Wetton,  Henry  Davan,  igth  century  English  organ- 
ist, conductor,  and  composer,  studied  with  Frederick 
Bridge ;  taught  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London;  was  assistant  or- 
ganist at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  directed  music  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  His  compositions  were  chiefly 
church  music. 

Wettstein,  Heinrich,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Gotha,  Jan.  I,  1868;  died  Apr.  17,  1934; 
his  works  include  organ  music  and  choruses. 

Wettstein,  Hermann,  Swiss  music  teacher,  choral- 
director  and  composer,  born  Balkenswil,  Feb.  25,  1865. 

Wetz,  Richard,  German  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Gleiwitz,  Silesia,  Feb.  26,  1875;  died 
Erfurt,  Jan.  16,  1935;  his  compositions  include  an 
opera,  Das  Ewige  Feuer,  a  sonata,  orchestral  and  choral 
music. 

Wetzel,  Hermann,  German  composer,  clarinettist  and 
conductor,  born  Bedlin,  Pomerania,  Sept.  23,  1858;  died 
Basel,  Sept.  24,  1928 ;  clarinettist  and  conductor  of  the 
Basel  Symphony  Concerts.  His  compositions  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  works  of  Johann  Strauss,  and  include  the 
operetta  Die  Wallfart  nach  Mekka,  a  serenade  for  four 
wind  instruments  and  also  songs. 

Wetzel,  Justus  Hermann,  German  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Kyritz, 
Brandenburg,  Mar.  n,  1879;  his  compositions  include 
songs,  choral,  piano  and  chamber  music;  his  writings 
were  studies  on  musical  theory  and  aesthetics. 

Wetzel,  Otto,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  Strassburg, 
Alsace,  Feb.  8,  1888 ;  studied  there  at  the  Conservatory 
with  Stockhausen,  Blumer  and  Pfitzner,  also  with  Max 
Bruch  in  Berlin ;  piano  instructor  at  the  Detmold  Con- 
servatory. 

Wetzelsberger,  Bertil,  Austrian  music  teacher, 
opera  and  orchestral  conductor,  born  Ried,  May  7, 
1892 ;  assistant  to  Richard  Strauss  at  the  Vienna  Staats- 
oper. 

Wetzger,  Paul,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Dame,  Dec.  26,  1870;  his  works  comprise  flute  music. 

Wetzler,  Hermann  Hans,  German  organist,  conduc- 
tor, and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept. 
8,  1870 ;  pupil  of  Clara  Schumann,  Humperdinck,  Heer- 
mann  and  Scholz.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1892 ;  be- 
came organist  at  Trinity  Church  and  conductor  of  or- 
chestral concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  also  founded  the 
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Wetzler  Symphony  Concerts  with  Leopold  Lichtenberg 
as  concertmaster.  Later  he  returned  to  Europe,  con- 
ducting at  Hamburg,  Petrograd,  Elberfeld  and  Liibeck. 
He  wrote  an  overture  to  As  You  Like  It,  a  symphonic 
poem,  chamber  music  and  a  string  quartet.  He  ha's 
written  a  choral  Magnificat  with  organ  accompaniment. 
Assist,  a  legend  for  orchestra  is  one  of  his  more  im- 
portant works.  It  has  been  performed  at  various  Amer- 
ican cities  and  at  Berlin,  Oslo,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and 
Leipzig.  Others  of  his  works  have  been  played  by  such 
organizations  as  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, Boston  Symphony,  Detroit  Symphony,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Amsterdam  Concert  Gebouw  and  others.  A 
number  of  his  compositions  have  been  published;  they 
have  been  commended  by  eminent  musicians,  including 
Strauss,  Nikisch  and  Weingartner. 

Weweler,  August,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
conductor;  born  Recke,  Westphalia,  Oct.  20,  1868;  his 
compositions  include  operas,  an  oratorio,  a  ballet,  male 
choruses  and  piano  music. 

Wexschall,  Frederik  Forkildsonn,  Danish  violinist 
and  teacher,  born  Copenhagen,  Apr.  9,  1/98;  died  there, 
Oct.  25,  1845;  pupil  of  Lem,  Tienroth,  Moser,  and 
Spohr ;  teacher  of  Gade  and  Ole  Bull. 

Weyermann,  Moritz,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser; his  compositions  include  a  quartet,  a  trio  and 
three  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin. 

Weyersberg,  Bruno,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Solingen,  Feb.  6,  1880 ;  studied  with  Wiillner, 
Seiss,  and  Steinbach  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory ;  con- 
ductor of  the  Bluthner  Orchestra  (1910-14)  ;  his  works 
include  songs  with  piano  and  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Weyhmann,  Josef  Walther,  German  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  28,  1887; 
died  Giessen,  Sept.  30,  1931 ;  his  works  include  organ 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Weyman,  Wesley,  American  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Boston,  Mass.,  July  6,  1877;  studied  with  Paine 
at  Harvard  University,  with  William  Mason  in  New 
York,  with  Godowsky  and  Leschetizky  in  Vienna,  with 
Moskowski  in  Paris,  Mathay  and  Bowen  in  London,- 
and  with  Safonoff ;  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  New  York,  and  gave  recitals  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

Weymarn,  Paul  Platonowitsch,  Russian  composer 
and  music  critic,  born  St.  Petersburg,  1857;  pupil  of 
van  Ark  and  Haller.  He  was  music  critic  for  several 
papers  and  collaborated  on  the  Russian  edition  of  Rie- 
mann's  Music  Dictionary.  His  works  include  songs 
with  piano  accompaniment,  solo  pieces  for  piano,  and 
several  compositions  for  'cello  and  piano,  also  bio- 
graphical sketches- of  Naprawnik,  Glinka  and  Cesar  Cui. 
Weyrauch,  Johann,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Leipzig,  Feb.  20,  1897;  his  compositions  in- 
clude chamber  music,  piano  music,  an  Easter  cantata 
and  songs. 


Weyse,  Christoph  Ernst  Friedrich,  German  organ- 
ist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Altona,  Mar.  5,  I774J 
died  Copenhagen,  Oct.  8,  1842;  pupil  of  Schulz  in 
Copenhagen.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  composer  of 
Danish  operas  and  operettas  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
national  romanticism ;  along  with  Friedrich  Kuhlau,  he 
is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this 
element  into  Danish  art-music.  He  wrote  several  books 
of  studies  which  were  very  favorably  noticed  by 
Moscheles  and  Schumann;  also  operas,  cantatas,  or- 
gan pieces  and  orchestral  works. 

Wezel,  Karl,  German  writer  on  music,  teacher, 
organist,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Neckartail- 
fingen,  Feb.  27,  1868;  his  works  include  choruses,  songs 
and  duets. 

What  do  you  know  about  Music?  A  musical  ques- 
tion book,  compiled  by  Albert  E.  Wier,  which  is  much 
used  by  private  teachers  and  music  clubs  for  class  use. 
It  covers  the  history,  construction  and  literature  of 
musical  instruments,  the  orchestra  and  orchestral  mu- 
sic, chamber  music,  grand  opera,  light  opera,  singing 
and  song  composition,  sacred  music,  great  composers, 
musical  theory,  and  many  miscellaneous  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  teachers,  students  and  lovers  of  the  art.  There 
is  also  an  extended  bibliography  of  literature  relating 
to  music. 

Wheale,  William,  see  Weale,  William. 

Wheatley,  Julia,  American  contralto,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  New  York  as  a  dancer  when  she  was 
about  six  years  of  age.  At  fifteen  she  sang  the  role  of 
Edoardo  in  Rossini's  opera  Edoardo  e  Cristina.  This 
performance  took  place  at  the  Italian  Opera  House, 
New  York,  Nov.  25,  1834.  Over  a  period  of  about 
six  years  she  was  favorably  received  by  the  New  York 
critics  and  public  alike.  After  her  marriage  in  1840  she 
retired  to  private  life.  Her  voice  was  rich  and  power- 
ful and  she  was  able  to  hold  her  own  with  many  dis- 
tinguished foreign  artists. 

Wheatley,  Walter,  American  operatic  tenor,  born  at 
Webb  City,  Mo.,  in  1878;  pupil  of  Agramonte,  Colti, 
Anselmi  and  La  Pierre;  made  his  operatic  debut  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1907,  sang  with  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company,  was  leading  tenor  with  the  Century 
Opera  Company  in  New  York,  and  appeared  in  recitals. 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles,  English  scientist,  born  at 
Gloucester  in  Feb.  1802;  died  Paris,  Oct.  19,  1875.  He 
invented  the  concertina  (q.v.),  which  was  patented  in 
June  1829,  and  was  knighted  in  1868. 

Wheeldon,  Herbert  Arthur,  English  organist,  born 
Derby,  June  6,  1864;  pupil  of  Crow,  Turpin  and 
Pearce ;  played  the  organ  at  Ripon  Cathedral,  Hendon, 
Eastbourne,  Ipswich  and  London.  In  1907  he  went  to 
Canada,  where  he  settled  in  Toronto  as  organist  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church  and  examiner  at  the  university, 
and  also  gave  organ  recitals.  His  compositions  include 
church  services  and  organ  music. 
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WHEELER— WHITE,  LUKE 


Wheeler,  Paul,  I7th  century  English  violinist,  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  performers  in  England  before 
the  arrival  of  Baltzar.  His  name  appears  also  as 
Paulwheel  and  PowhvheeL 

Whelpley,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  American  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Eastport,  Me.,  Oct.  2$,  1864; 
pupil  of  B.  J.  Lang  and  Sidney  Homer  in  Boston,  and 
Delaborde  in  Paris;  appeared  frequently  as  a  concert 
performer.  Among  his  compositions  are  an  intermezzo 
for  orchestra,  piano  music,  chamber  music  and  anthems 
for  male  choruses. 

Whichello,  Abiell,  j8th  century  English  song  com- 
poser, teacher  and  organist;  died  about  1745. 

Whipping-Bow,  in  violin  technique,  a  violent  action 
of  the  bow  in  rapidly  played  staccato  passages. 

Whistle,  the  earliest  type  of  wind  instrument  having 
a  flageolet  mouthpiece;  usually  made  of  wood,  cane  or 
metal.  The  volume  of  sound  and  pitch  depend  on  the 
length  and  width  of  the  tube. 

Whistling,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  bookseller  who 
issued  in  1817  a  famous  handbook  of  musical  literature 
at  Leipzig.  The  work  was  published  anonymously  by 
A.  Meysel,  and  it  contained  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the 
music  published  in  Germany  and  neighboring  countries 
between  1780  and  1817.  The  publication  was  bought 
by  Hofmeister  in  1819,  and  was  resold  to  Whistling  in 
1825.  It  was  carried  forward  and  kept  up  to  date 
until  1879  by  the  two  owners  mentioned  and  by  A. 
Rothing. 

Whitaker,  John,  English  composer  and  organist; 
born  1776;  died  London,  Dec.  4,  1847  ;  his  compositions 
include  the  music  to  many  popular  dramas. 

Whitbroke  (Whytbroke),  William,  early  i6th  cen- 
tury English  ecclesiastic  and  sacred  music  composer. 

White,  Alice  Mary  Meadows,  see  Smith,  Alice 
Mary. 

White,  Carolina,  American  soprano,  born  Boston, 
Dec.  2,  1886;  pupil  of  Paolo  Longone  at  Naples.  Her 
debut  took  place  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  in 
1908;  she  sang  at  Venice,  Rome  and  Milan,  in  1910 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera  arid  made 
her  American  debut  as  Santuzza.  She  took  part  in  the 
American  premieres  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  Susanna's  Se- 
cret and  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  Later  she  entered 
the  field  of  light  opera. 

White,  Charles  A.,  American  music  publisher  and 
song  composer,  died  at  Boston  in  1892. 

White,  Cicely  Gleeson,  see  Gleeson-White,  Cicely. 

White,  Clarence  Cameron,  American  negro  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  10,  1880. 
He  studied. at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory;  in  Europe  his 
teadhers  were  Zacharewitsch  and  Samuel  Coleridge 
Taylor.  Returning  to  America  he  achieved  fame  as  a 
composer,  his  works  having  been  played  by  Kreisler, 
Spalding  and  others.  He  was  awarded  first  prize  by 
the  Harmon  Foundation  of  New  York  f  of  outstanding 
accomplishment.  His  opera  Oudnga  received  the  David 


Bispham  Medal  in  1933.  His  works  include  a  Negro 
Rfiapsody  for  orchestra,  a  string  quartet  and  pieces 
for  violin;  he  has  also  edited  a  collection  of  negro 
spirituals. 

White,  Elise  Fellows,  American  composer  and  vio- 
linist, born  Skowhegan,  Me.,  Nov.  14,  1873 ;  attended 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  after  which  she  spent 
seven  years  as  a  pupil  of  Franz  Kneisel.  Later  she 
went  to  Vienna,  where  she  took  lessons  from  Griin 
and  Lewinger.  She  made  her  New  York  debut  with 
Nordica  at  a  concert  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Her 
works  include  a  violin  work,  choral  works  and  songs. 

White,  Emma  C.,  I9th  century  American  composer; 
her  compositions  include  piano  music  and  songs. 

White,  Felix  Harold,  English  composer,  born  Lon- 
don, Apr.  27,  1884;  although  self  taught,  his  works 
include  a  great  quantity  of  songs  of  various  kinds,  many 
of  which  have  been  published,  also  a  transcription  for 
full  orchestra  of  Beethoven's  Diabelli  variations  for 
piano. 

White,  Harold  Robert,  Irish  organist,  singer,  critic 
and  composer,  born  Dublin,  Jan.  12,  1872 ;  a  boy  chor- 
ister with  an  exceptionally  fine  voice,  he  later  was  for 
a  while  a  bass  siiigef;  was  awarded  two  prizes  for 
Composition,  one  at  the  Feis  Ceoil  and  one  given  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians.  He  founded  a 
musical  society.  His  compositions  include  an  Irish 
opera  and  much  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

White,  John,  English  organist,  violinist,  violoncellist, 
pianist,  harpist,  conductor  and  composer,  born  at  York 
at  1779;  died  Leeds,  Aug.  22,  1831;  pupil  of  Dussek 
and  others ;  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Leeds,  and 
assistant  conductor  at  several  of  the  York  Festivals. 

White,  John,  American  organist  and  composer,  born 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  12,  1855;  died  Bad 
Nauheim,  July  18,  1902;  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck  and 
August  Hatipt.  He  held  two  positions  as  organist  in 
New  York,  and  finally  settled  in  Munich.  His  works 
include  Latiii  hymns  for  unaccompanied  mixed  chorus, 
an  oratdriOj  a  mass  and  other  church  music* 

White,  Joseph,  Cuban  violinist,  composer  and  music 
teacher,  born  Matanzas,  Jan.  17^  1836;  died  Paris,  1920; 
son  of  a  Cuban  father  and  a  negro  mother;  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Alard,  made  his  debut  in 
i86i,  and  then  toured  successfully  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica ;  spent  Some  years  as  court  violinist  to  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil;  was  acting  director  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  1864,  and  appeared  before  numerous 
crowned  heads.  His  works  include  a  violin  concerto, 

White,  Luke,  i8th  century  Dublin  publisher,  died 
London,  Feb.  25,  1824.  In  1779  he  issued  the  second 
English  edition  of  Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music, 
translated  by  William  Waring.  It  contained  many  mu- 
sical illustrations  and  two  large  engraved  plates.  An- 
other important  publication  was  J.  C.  Walker's 
Bards  in  a  fine  quarto  edition. 
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WHITE,  MARY— WHITEHORNE 


White,  Mary  Louisa,  English  composer,  born  Shef- 
field, Sept.  2,  1866;  died  London,  Jan.  1935;  pupil  of 
John  Farmer;  her  compositions  include  songs,  choral, 
piano,  and  light  operatic  works. 

White,  Matthew,  early  i;th  century  English  com- 
poser and  organist. 

White,  Maude  Valerie,  English  composer,  born  of 
English  parents  at  Dieppe,  June  23,  1855 ;  died  London, 
Nov.  2,  1937.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Macfarren 
and  others  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
where  she  was  elected  a  Mendelssohn  Scholar  in  1879, 
the  first  woman  to  receive  this  distinction.  She  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  scholarship  and  reside  for  a 
while  in  South  America  on  account  of  ill  health.  Later 
she  studied  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Fuchs,  after  which 
she  travelled  extensively.  She  became  a  prolific  and 
successful  writer  of  light  vocal  numbers  to  English, 
German  and  French  words.  Her  finest  song  is  the 
setting  from  Shelley's  poem  Prometheus  Unbound  and 
is  entitled  My  Soul  Is  an  Enchanted  Boat. 

White,  Paul,  American  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1895.  He  studied  with 
Winternitz,  Chadwick,  Mason  and  Elson  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  later  with 
Ysaye  and  Goossens,  finally  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  Later  he  acted  as 
guest  conductor  with  other  leading  orchestras  and  is 
now  a  teacher  and  conductor  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester,  New  York.  His  compositions  for  or- 
chestra include  Lyric  Overture,  Poem  for  violin, 
Feuilles  Symphoniques,  Overture  to  Youth,  an  over- 
ture Pagan  Festival,  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  Five 
Miniatures,  a  symphony  Old-Fashioned  Suite  for 
strings,  a  Sinfonietta  for  strings,  Fantastic  Dance,  a 
choral  work  on  The  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  a  sonata 
for  violin  and  piano  and  a  string  quartet. 

White,  Robert,  English  composer,  born  about  1530; 
died  at  London  in  1574.  He  took  a  musical  degree  at 
Cambridge  University  in  1560,  after  which  he  became 
choirmaster  at  Ely  Cathedral,  going  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  same  capacity  about  1570.  He  was  held  in 
the  greatest  esteem  by  his  contemporaries  and  in  1591 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  composers  of  his 
time.  Morley  speaks  of  him  as  an  English  composer 
whose  works  would  stand  comparison  with  many  of  the 
best  writers  of  other  nationalities.  By  the  end  of  the 
I7th  century,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, for  his  works  are  erroneously  assigned  to  Mat- 
thew White ;  later  he  came  to  be  truly  appreciated  and 
known.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  given  an  important 
place  in  histories  of  English  music,  although  very  few 
of  his  compositions  have  been  printed*  His  published 
works  are :  Lord,  who  shall  dwell,  The  Lord  bless  us, 
0  how  glorious  art  Thou  and  0  praise  God  in  His 
holiness.  Besides  these  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
works  in  manuscript,  but  there  has  been  so  much  con- 
fusion between  Robert  White  and  two  English  musi- 


cians of  the  1 7th  century  named  Matthew  White  and 
William  White  that  the  compilation  of  an  accurate  list 
of  Robert  White's  compositions  is  practically  impossible, 
nor  would  such  a  catalogue  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
From  the  evidence  at  hand  it  appears  that  his  works  in- 
cluded Latin  motets  and  services,  and  English  anthems, 
of  which  latter  the  published  ones  have  been  mentioned 
above. 

White,  Roderick,  American  violinist,  born  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  26,  1890;  brother  of  the  novelist, 
Stewart  Edward  White,  and  the  painter,  Gilbert  White  ; 
pupil  of  Leopold  Auer,  Cesar  Thomson  and  Max  Ben- 
dix,  made  his  debut  in  1913  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  and  has  toured  successfully  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

White,  William,  early  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser and  singer  at  Westminster. 

White,  William  Alfred,  American  music  teacher 
and  theoretical  writer,  born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mar.  9, 
1875 ;  studied  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  and 
has  taught  theory  at  many  colleges  and  universities  for 
a  number  of  years.  His  writings  include :  Hannony  and 
Ear  Training  and  Harmonic  Part  Writing. 

White-Smith  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  American  music 
publishing  house,  located  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  founded  by 
Charles  A.  White  (1832-1892),  composer  of  semi- 
popular  songs  and  piano  music.  The  house  has  pub- 
lished music  of  recreative  and  educational  character; 
it  had  the  perspicuity  to  accept  Charles  Wakefield  Cad- 
man's  Four  Indian  Love  Songs  after  they  had  been 
rejected  elsewhere. 

White  Top  Folk  Festival,  an  American  music  fes- 
tival held  annually  at  Marion,  Va. ;  organized  in  1931 
by  Annabel  Morris  Buchanan  and  John  Blakemore. 

Whitehead,  Alfred,  contemporary  English  composer 
and  organist  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal. 

Whitehead,  Percy  Algernon,  English  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  Feb.  4,  1874; 
studied  with  F.  J.  Read,  with  Sir  Hugh  Allen  and  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Charles  Wood,  E. 
Dannreuther,  Sir  Charles  San  ford,  and  Tobias  Matthay, 
and  became  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
and  at  the  Matthay  Piano  School.  His  works  include 
piano  music  and  a  book  on  The  Appreciation  of  Music. 

Whitehill,  Clarence  Eugene,  American  bass,  born 
Marengo,  Iowa,  Nov.  5,  1871;  died  in  1932;  pupil  of 
H.  D.  Phelps  in  Chicago.  Upon  the  advice  of  Melba 
he  went  to  Paris  and  prepared  himself  for  the  stage* 
studying  with  Giraudet  and  Sbriglia.  His  debut  took 
place  at  La  Monnaie  Theatre,  Brussels,  as  Friar  Law- 
rence in  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette.  He  was  imme- 
diately engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique,  the  first 
American  male  singer  ever  heard  there.  He  was  par- 
ticularly successful  in  Wagnerian  roles,  in  which  his 
qualities  of  voice  and  acting  entitled  him  to  rank  with 
the  greatest  singers  of  his  time. 
Whitehdrtie,  Thomas,  see  Whythorne,  Thomas. 
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WHITEHOUSE— WHITMER 


Whitehouse,  Horace,  English  organist,  born  West 
Bromwich,  Jan.  25,  1881;  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  in  early  childhood.  After  being  an  assistant  or- 
ganist in  Boston,  he  went  to  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  as  dean  of  the  fine  arts  department;  later  he  con- 
ducted the  Indianapolis  Oratorio  Society  and  became  a 
professor  at  Northwestern  University. 

Whitehouse,  William  Edward,  English  violoncel- 
list, teacher  and  composer,  bora  London,  May  20,  1859; 
died  London,  Jan.  12,  1935;  pupil  of  Piatti  and  Pezze; 
was  awarded  a  number  of  prizes  and  medals,  and  held 
positions  as  teacher  in  the  leading  English  music 
schools.  He  became  a  remarkable  ensemble  player,  and 
founded  the  London  Trio  with  Achille  Simonetti  and 
Amina  Goodwin,  making  many  successful  tours  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy.  His  works  include  music  for 
the  violoncello. 

Whiteley,  John  W.,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  cen- 
tury English  organ  builder. 

Whiteman,  Paul,  American  dance  orchestra  leader, 
born  in  1891.  He  first  played  the  viola  in  the  Denver 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  conducted  a  forty-piece  or- 
chestra in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  World 
War.  After  various  dance  band  engagements,  he  gave 
"symphonic  jazz"  concerts  in  New  York  City,  present- 
ing George  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  with  tremen- 
dous success.  Whiteman  has  pioneered  in  presenting 
characteristic  American  works  such  as  Ferde  Grofe's 
Grand  Canyon  Suite;  he  has  also  established  a  musical 
competition  known  as  the  "Whiteman  Awards"  (q.v.). 

Whiteman  Awards,  an  annual  American  contest  for 
the  discovery  of  talented  composers  of  what  is  known  as 
"symphonic  jazz."  Compositions  are  required  to  be  or- 
chestrated for  the  Whiteman  Orchestra  as  constituted  at 
the  time  the  contest  is  announced.  A  gold  medal  and 
two  years'  study  at  any  music  school  in  America,  also  a 
financial  stipend,  are  the  prizes. 

Whitford,  Homer  P.,  American  organist,  choirmas- 
ter, composer  and  music  teacher,  born  Harvey,  111.,  May 
21,  1892;  studied  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Oberlin,  O.,  and  with  George  W.  Andrews,  and 
became  a  church  and  concert  organist,  choirmaster  and 
teacher  in  various  cities.  Among  his  works  was  music 
for  piano,  for  organ,  and  for  violin ;  also  songs. 

Whither  Goest  Thou,  see  Quo  Vadis. 

Whithorn  (May-Horn),  a  rustic  oboe,  used  in 
Oxfordshire  on  the  local  Whit-Monday  Hunt;  hence 
the  name. 

Whithorne  (real  name  Whittern),  Emerson,  Amer- 
ican composer,  born  Cleveland,  6.,  Sept.  6,  1884. 
His  early  study  of  music  was  directed  by  local  teachers, 
notably  James  H.  Rogers;  later  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  his  teachers  were  Leschetizky  and  Schnabel,  and 
he  also  studied  theory  under  Robert  Fuchs.  About  1907 
he  settled  in  England,  acting  as  music  critic  for  the  "Pall- 
Mall  Gazette,"  and  as  editor  of  the  Art  Publication  So- 
ciety. His  first  tentative  compositions  were  in  the 
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smaller  forms,  the  most  ambitious  being  a  string  quar- 
tet called  Greek  Impressions.  Later  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Safonoff  and  Tcherepnine,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  orchestral  composition.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1922,  and  engaged  in  editorial  work  for 
several  music  publishing  houses.  His  first  work  to 
attract  attention  was  New  York  Days  and  Nights,  a 
symphonic  work  in  the  "jazz"  idiom  originally  written 
for  piano.  This  was  selected  as  the  representative  piece 
of  American  music  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  1923.  A 
number  of  other  important  works  followed  in  rapid 
succession;  in  1928  he  took  up  the  study  of  Chinese 
music,  making  a  visit  to  China  for  the  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  mentioned  Whithorne  has 
written:  The  Rain,  Night,  Adventures  of  a  Samurai, 
Poem,  Fata  Morgana  and  Fandango  for  orchestra. 
There  are  also  two  works  for  small  orchestra,  a  violin 
concerto,  chamber  music,  and  the  ballet  Sooner  or  Later. 
His  second  symphony  appeared  in  1935  and  his  El 
Camino  Real  (piano  suite)  was  published  in  1937.  In 
1938,  his  orchestral  work,  Sierra  Morena,  was  given 
its  world  premiere  by  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Whiting,  Arthur  (Battele),  American  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  20,  1861 ;  died 
July  21,  1936;  pupil  of  Sherwood,  Chadwick  and 
Parker  in  Boston,  and  of  Rheinberger  in  Munich.  He 
gave  several  series  of  concerts  annually  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeon  and  other  universities ;  they  were  educa- 
tional in  their  nature  and  devoted  to  chamber  music. 
Later  he  organized  an  ensemble  of  ancient  instruments, 
flute,  viola  da  gamba,  and  violin,  with  himself  as  harp- 
sichordist, and  played  music  of  historical  interest. 
Among  his  works  are  piano  concertos,  anthems,  songs, 
and  orchestral  pieces. 

Whiting,  George  Elbridge,  American  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Holliston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 
1842 ;  died  Cambridge,  Oct.  14,  1923 ;  pupil  of  Morgan 
in  New  York,  Best  in  Liverpool,  and  of  Haupt  and 
Radecke  in  Berlin.  He  played  at  a  church  in  Hartford, 
where  he  founded  the  Beethoven  Society.  Later  he  held 
various  positions  as  organist  in  New  England  and  else- 
where. He  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  College  of 
Music,  where  Theodore  Thomas  was  director.  His 
works  include  a  symphony,  orchestral  suite,  overtures, 
chamber  music,  etc. 

Whitlock,  Percy,  contemporary  English  organist 
and  composer. 

Whitmer,  Thomas  Carl,  American  organist,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  Altoona,  Pa.,  June  24, 
1873 ;  pupil  of  S.  P.  Warren.  He  was  director  of  the 
Stephens  College  School  of  Music,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  In- 
stitute. In  1916  he  was  appointed  organist  at  a  church 
in  Pittsburgh.  His  writings  include  many  interesting 
contributions  to  musical  papers,  and  among  his  compo- 
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sitions  are  organ  music,  songs  and  anthems ;  also  larger 
unpublished  works. 

Whitney,  Myron  William,  American  bass,  born 
Ashby,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1836;  died  Sandwich,  Mass., 
Sept.  19,  1910,  pupil  of  Vannucini  in  Florence;  sang 
in  concert  and  oratorio,  and  in  the  leading  American 
festivals;  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera 
Company  and  took  bass  roles  in  Figaro,  Lohengrin, 
Magic  Flute  and  many  other  operas. 

Whitney,  Robert  S.,  American  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  in  1904  of 
American  parentage.  He  studied  with  Oberndorfer, 
Reuter,  Anderson,  Sowerby,  De  Lamarter  and  Stock  in 
Chicago  and  has  conducted  chamber  music  programs  on 
the  radio.  His  compositions  have  been  played  by  the 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  Orchestras,  and  include  a 
Concerto  Grosso,  Symphony  and  Suite  for  orchestra,  a 
string  quartet,  Fantasy  for  string  quartet  and  piano, 
Divertimento  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello  and  Sospiri  di 
Roma  for  soprano,  string  quartet  and  piano. 

Whitney,  Samuel  Brenton,  American  organist, 
teacher,  lecturer  and  composer,  born  Woodstock,  Vt., 
June  4,  1842 ;  died  in  1914  (  ?) ;  pupil  of  Paine  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  promoted  many  church  choir  festivals, 
and  was  a  professor  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
His  compositions  include  anthems,  chamber  music  and 
organ  pieces. 

Whittaker,  William  Gillies,  English  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  July 
23,  1876.  He  devoted  himself  to  conducting  choirs  in 
Northumberland,  including  the  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head  Choral  Union,  and  the  Newcastle  Bach  Choir. 
The  last  named,  a  small  body  of  picked  singers,  was 
organized  and  trained  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Bach's  cantatas  in  circumstances  approximately  like 
those  under  which  they  were  first  performed.  The 
Bach  Choir  gave  a  three-day  festival  in  London  in  1922. 

Whittall  Foundation,  American  musical  foundation, 
established  by  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  in  1936.  It 
consists  of  five  Stradivarius  instruments,  three  violins, 
a  viola  and  a  violoncello,  which  she  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has^as 
its  purpose  the  giving  of  concerts  at  which  these  in- 
struments are  to  be  used.  Five  bows  made  by  Tourte 
go  with  the  instruments,  which,  when  not  in  use,  are 
on  exhibition  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  library. 

Whittemore,  Harry  Chase,  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  1877 ;  pupil  of  Philipp ; 
active  in  the  musical  life  of  his  native  state. 

Whittern,  Emerson,  see  Whithorn,  Emerson. 

Whittington,  Dorsey,  American  pianist,  born  in 
1899 ;  pupil  of  Goetschius  and  others ;  made  his  debut  in 
1923  at  New  York,  and  has  toured  England,  Germany 
and  France. 

Whittlesey,  Walter  R.,  American  musical  antiquar- 
ian, born  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  5,  1861 ;  organizer  of 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash- 


ington. He  did  a  large  amount  of  research  work  along 
the  lines  of  Southern  Negro  music  and  the  works  of 
Stephen  Foster.  His  works  include  a  book,  The  First 
Editions  of  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

Whitwell,  O'Brien,  see  Butler,  O'Brien. 

Whole  Note,  a  white  note  without  a  head. 

Whole  Step,  a  step  of  a  whole  tone. 

Whole-Tone  Scale,  a  scale  of  which  all  the  inter- 
vals are  major  seconds;  since  the  scale  possesses  no 
definitive  relations  between  its  tones,  its  tonic  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary. 

Whytbroke,  William,  see  Whitbroke,  William. 

Whyte,  William,  i8th  century  Scottish  music  pub- 
lisher. He  engaged  Haydn  to  arrange  two  collections 
of  Scottish  songs,  in  competition  with  a  similar  issue 
by  George  Thomson,  and  Thomson  was  much  annoyed 
at  Haydn's  acceptance  of  the  contract.  Haydn  made 
sixty-five  arrangements  for  Whyte  in  1803,  which  were 
issued  in  1806  and  1807  in  two  folio  volumes. 

Whythorne  (Whitehorne),  Thomas,  i6th  century 
English  composer;  his  works  include  a  collection  of 
songs,  published  by  John  Day  in  1571,  which,  together 
with  many  instrumental  works,  are  of  great  historical 
importance. 

Whytok,  Janet  Monach,  see  Patey,  Janet  Monach. 

Wibergh,  Johan  Olof ,  Swedish  pianist,  born  Stock- 
holm, Dec.  29,  1890 ;  studied  at  the  Stockholm  Conserv- 
atory with  Lennart  Lundberg,  also  in  Austria,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  gave  piano  recitals  in  Scandi- 
navia, Germany  and  Vienna. 

Wibral,  Paul,  German  composer  and  concert  pianist, 
born  Elversberg,  Feb.  14,  1898 ;  his  works  include  a  pi- 
ano trio,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Wichern,  Karoline,  German  soprano,  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  Sept. 
13,  1830;  died  there,  Mar.  19,  1906;  pupil  of  K.  P.  G. 
Gradener,  Haffner,  and  Weitzmann;  her  compositions 
include  songs,  instrumental  and  choral  music. 

Wichert,  Ernst,  German  music  teacher  and  libret- 
tist, born  Insterburg,  Mar.  n,  1831;  died  Berlin,  Jan. 
21,  1902. 

Wichmann,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Berlin,  Oct.  24,  1824;  died  Rome,  Sept. 
1905 ;  studied  at  the  Rome  Academy,  also  under  Tau- 
bert,  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr;  his  compositions  include 
symphonies,  string  quartets,  sonatas,  psalms  and  songs. 
Wichmann,  Johann,  see  Weichmann,  Johann. 
Wichtl,  Georg,  German  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Trostberg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  2,  1805;  died  Bumzlau, 
June  3,  1877 ;  studied  the  violin  in  Munich  and  became 
violinist,  assistant  conductor  and  eventually  Royal  Di- 
rector of  Music  to  the  Court  of  Hohenzollern-Hech- 
ingen  at  Lowenberg,  Silesia.  His  compositions  include 
violin  studies,  a  violin  method,  duets  for  two  violins  and 
for  violin  and  'cello,  violin  concertos  and  solos,  string 
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trios,  symphonies,  masses,  overtures,  an  oratorio  and 
an  opera. 

Wick,  Bruno,  German  composer,  born  May  17, 
1882;  died  Apr.  18,  1918;  resident  of  Krzanowitz;  his 
works  include  harmonium  and  organ  music. 

Wicke,  Richard,  German  music  teacher  and  theo- 
retical writer,  born  Bautzen,  Feb.  21,  1884. 

Wickede,  Friedrich  von,  German  composer,  born 
D6mitz-on-Elbe,  July  28,  1834;  died  Schwerin,  Sept.  11, 
1904;  his  compositions  include  an  opera,  Ingo,  a  funeral 
march  for  Emperor  Wilhelm  I,  an  overture,  piano  mu- 
sic and  songs. 

Wickenhausser,  Richard,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Brunn,  Feb.  7,  1867 J  died  Vienna,  July 
i,  1936;  his  compositions  include  music  for  choral  and 
string  orchestra,  a  violin  sonata,  a  violoncello  sonata, 
and  organ  music. 

Wickerhauser,  Natalie,  igth  century  German  com- 
poser; her  compositions  include  piano  music,  and  songs. 

Wickham,  Florence  Pauline,  American  dramatic 
contralto  and  composer,  born  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  in  1882; 
pupil  of  Alice  Groff  in  Philadelphia,  later  studied  in 
Berlin  with  Emerich.  After  her  debut  at  Wiesbaden, 
she  was  engaged  for  the  Savage  troupe  to  sing  Kundry 
in  the  production  of  Parsifal  in  English,  which  was 
given  more  than  50  times  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York,  sang  many  roles  in  the  German  repertory, 
and  created  a  number  of  important  parts  in  new  operas. 
Her  light  opera,  As  You  Like  It,  based  on  Shake- 
speare's comedy,  was  produced  at  the  Rockridge  Thea- 
tre, N.  Y.,  in  1938. 

Wicks,  Ingwald,  contemporary  Norwegian  composer, 
violinist  and  teacher;  studied  in  Norway,  and  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory ;  has  appeared  as  a  concert  violinist. 
His  works  include  a  Symphonic  Fantasie  for  violin,  pi- 
ano and  orchestra,  a  violin  concerto,  a  violin  sonata  and 
other  violin  music. 

Widdop,  Walter,  contemporary  English  tenor,  born 
in  Yorkshire.  He  has  become  widely  known  in  Germany 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  tenor  roles  in  Wagner's  operas. 
In  addition  to  concertizing  and  broadcasting,  he  has 
made  numerous  recordings. 

Wideen,  Karl  Ivar  Natanael,  Swedish  composer, 
organist,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Bello,  Mar.  21, 
1871;  pupil  of  Dente  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory; 
his  compositions  include  songs  and  choral  works, 

Widerkehr,  Jacob  Christian  Michael,  French  vio- 
loncellist, bassoonist  and  composer,  born  Strassburg, 
Apr.  18,  1739 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1823.  He  played  several 
other  instruments  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  and 
was  active  in  various  Parisian  orchestras  for  many 
years.  His  works  include  two  symphonies  and  a  great 
quantity  of  chamber  music  employing  various  wind  in- 
struments and  strings. 
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Widhalm,  Leopold,  Jr.,  son  of  Leopold  Widhalm, 
German  violin  and  lute  maker,  born  Niirnberg,  June  3, 
1747;  died  there,  Mar.  16,  1806. 

Widhalm,  Leopold,  Sr.,  German  violin  and  lute 
builder,  born  Niirnberg,  Oct.  2,  1722 ;  died  there,  June 
10,  1776. 

Widmann,  Benedikt,  German  rector  and  writer  on 
music,  born  Braunlingen,  near  Donaueshingen,  Mar.  5, 
1820;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  Mar.  4,  1910;  his  writ- 
ings include  treatises  on  musical  forms,  harmony  and 
the  art  of  singing. 

Widmann,  Erasmus,  German  composer,  cantor  and 
conductor,  born  Hall,  Wiirttemberg,  1572;  died  Roth^ 
enburg,  Tauber,  Oct.  1634;  his  compositions  include 
many  hymns,  motets,  psalms  and  other  church  music, 
instrumental  music  and  songs. 

Widmann,  Joseph  Viktor,  German  poet,  dramatist 
and  opera  librettist,  born  Neunowitz,  Moravia,  Feb. 
20,  1842 ;  died  at  Bern  in  1912. 

Widmann,  Wilhelm,  German  Cathedral  choirmaster, 
writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Missen,  Oct.  31, 
1858;  his  works  include  church  music,  male  choruses 
and  a  book  on  the  organ. 

Widmer,  Leonhard,  Swiss  lithographer  and  music 
editor,  born  Biinishofen,  Feldmeilen,  June  12,  1808; 
died  Oberstrass,  May  18,  1868;  his  works  include  many 
song  collections  and  an  album  of  male  choruses. 

Widor,  Charles  Marie  Jean  Albert,  French  organ- 
ist and  composer,  born.  Lyons,  Feb.  24,  1845;  died 
Paris,  Mar.  12,  1937.  His  first  musical  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  his  father  who  was 
organist  of  St.  Francis'  Church,  Lyons.  Later  Widor 
went  to  Brussels  where  he  studied  organ  under  Lem- 
mens  and  composition  under  Fetis.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  organist  at  St.  Sulpice  of  Paris,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Gounod  and  Saint-Saens,  retaining  this 
position  until  his  death.  He  succeeded  Cesar  Franck  as 
professor  of  organ  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  later  succeeded  Dubois  as  professor  of  composi- 
tion. About  this  time  he  became  music  critic  for  the 
"Estafette"  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  equally 
for  his  musical  comments  as  a  journalist,  for  his  out- 
standing ability  as  a  player  and  for  his  prolific  work  as 
a  composer;  also  becoming  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts.  His  compositions  include 
symphonies,  organ  works  including  a  concerto  for  or- 
gan and  orchestra,  concertos  for  violin  and  for  'cello, 
chamber  music,  a  mass  for  two  choirs  and  two  organs,  a 
psalm  for  chorus  with  orchestra  and  organ,  a  ballet  in 
two  acts,  La  Komgane,  the  operas  Maitre  Ainbros  and 
Les  Pecheurs  de  St.  Jean.  Other  works  are  the  lyric 
drama  Nerta,  a  pantomine  Jeanne  d'Arc,  incidental  mu- 
sic to  Conte  d'Avril  and  Les  Jacobites  and  a  symphonic 
poem  Une  Nuit  de  Valpurgis.  Widor  is  best  known 
as  a  supreme  master  of  organ  composition ;  for  his  large 
works  in  that  field  he  adopted  the  general  title  "sym- 
phony," due  to  the  massive  scale  of  the  works  and  ths 
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orchestral  treatment  of  their  registration.  These  com- 
positions constitute  one  of  the  greatest  single  contribu- 
tions to  the  repertory  of  the  organ,  and  they  have  had 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  technique  of  the  instru- 
ment. They  are  divided  into  two  sets,  the  first  being 
listed  as  Op.  13,  and  including  works  in  six  or  seven 
movements ;  the  second  contains  the  Gothic  Symphony, 
the  Roman  Symphony  and  the  Sacred  Symphony  for 
organ  and  orchestra. 

Wie  (Ger.),  as;  the  same;  wie  oben,  as  above;  wie 
im  anfang,  as  before;  the  Italian  equivalent  is  come 
primo. 

Wieber,  Adolf,  German  organist,  church  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Garbenheim,  Aug.  14,  1894;  his 
compositions  include  church  music,  organ  music  and 
songs. 

Wiechowicz,  Stanislav,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Nov.  27,  1893;  his  works  include  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Wieck,  Alwin,  German  violinist  and  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  27,  1821 ;  died 
there,  Oct.  21,  1885;  son  of  Friedrich  Wieck;  studied 
with  his  father  and  David,  played  in  the  Italian  Opera 
Orchestra  at  St.  Petersburg  and  taught  the  piano  in 
Dresden.  His  works  include  treatises  on  that  instru- 
ment. 

Wieck,  Clara  Josephine,  see  Schumann,  Clara 
Josephine. 

Wieck,  Friedrich,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Pretsch,  near  Torgan,  Saxony, 
Aug.  18,  1785;  died  Dresden,  Oct.  6,  1873;  father  of 
Clara  Schumann.  He  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
and  became  a  preacher  and  private  tutor.  He  also 
worked  at  Leipzig  both  in  a  piano  factory  and  a  library. 
His  first  wife,  Marianne  Tromlitz,  was  the  mother  of 
Clara  Schumann  (q.v.),  who  later  became  the  wife  of 
Robert  Schumann,  and  of  his  two  sons  Alwyn  and 
Gustav.  In  1844  he  left  Leipzig,  and  settled  in  Dres- 
den, where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  in 
the  summers,  when  he  went  to  Loschwitz.  His  home 
was  a  favorite  gathering  place  for  artists  and  musi- 
cians, and  although  Mendelssohn  offered  him  the  post 
of  piano  professor  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  he 
declined.  He  was  a  fine  piano  teacher,  and  after  using 
the  Logier  method  for  some  years,  abandoned  it  for 
one  of  his  own  which  stressed  the  importance  of  mental 
application  for  the  acquisition  of  technique.  In  1853 
he  published  a  pamphlet  Clavier  un&  Gesang  which 
clarified  his  ideas  on  pedagogy.  Hans  von  Bulow  was 
one  of  his  famous  pupils,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  his 
daughter,  Clara.  In  1871  the  Wieck-Stiftung  was 
founded  in  Dresden  on  his  eighty-sixth  birthday.  He 
wrote  etudes  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  vocal  exercises, 
also  pamphlets,  of  which  one  was  The  Decay  of  the 
Art  of  Singing;  he  also  edited  classic  works  for  piano. 
Wieck,  Marie,  German  pianist,  born  Leipzig,  Jan. 
17,  1832;  died  Dresden,  Nov.  2,  1916;  daughter  of 


Friedrich  Wieck.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  pianist  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  after  having  studied  with  her  father. 
In  1858  she  became  court  pianist  to  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern,  and  after  touring  successfully,  settled 
in  Dresden  as  a  teacher.  She  was  made  Royal  Pro- 
fessor in  1914,  and  wrote  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Wiedebein,  Gottlieb,  German  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Halberstadt,  July  21,  1/79;  died  Bruns- 
wick, Apr.  17,  1854;  pupil  of  Schwanberg;  organist 
at  the  Briiderkirche,  Brunswick.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  oratorio,  an  overture,  church  music,  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Wiedeburg,  Michael  Johann  Friedrich,  German 
composer  and  organist,  born  at  Halle  in  1735 ;  organist 
in  Norden,  Ostf riesland ;  his  compositions  include  or- 
gan and  piano  music. 

Wiedemann,  Ernst,  German  music  teacher,  cantor, 
organist,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Gorlitz, 
Nov.  25,  1848;  died  Reichenbach,  Sept.  16,  1922;  his 
works  include  motets,  duets,  songs  and  organ  music. 

Wiedemann,  Ernst  Johann,  German  composer,  or- 
ganist, vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Hohengiers- 
dorf,  Silesia,  Mar.  28,  1797;  died  Potsdam,  Dec.  7, 
1873;  Ws  compositions  include  a  Te  Deum,  masses, 
motets  and  hymns. 

Wiedemann,  Max,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Schonau-on-the-Katzbach,  Feb.  20, 
1875;  died  Potsdam,  July  13,  1932;  son  of  Ernst 
Wiedemann;  his  compositions  include  choruses  and 
songs. 

Wieder  (  Ger. ) ,  again. 

Wiedergabe  (Ger.),  interpretation,  reading. 
Wiederhelm,   Jacob    Christian   Michael,   German 
composer,  concert  violoncellist,  bassoonist,  trombonist 
and  vocal  teacher ;  born  Strassburg,  Apr.  28,  1739 ;  died 
Paris,  Apr.,  1823. 

Wiederholung  (Ger.),  repetition, 
Wiedermann,   Ernst,   Moravian   organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Eiwanowitz,  Nov.  10,  1883;  his 
compositions  include  church  and  chamber  music,  organ 
music  and  songs. 

WiecJermann,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  composer, 
organist,  teacher,  choral  conductor  and  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Gorisseiffen,  Lowenberg,  Dec.  25,  1856;  died 
Berlin,  Feb.  12,  1918;  studied  in  Berlin  with  Cobrian 
and  at  the  Hochschule;  founded  the  "Monatschrift  fur 
Schulgesang"  in  1906;  his  works  include  songs,  or- 
chestral, organ,  choral  and  chamber  music ;  also  a  vocal 
method. 

Wiegand,  Auguste,  Belgian  organist  and  teacher, 
born  Liege,  Oct.  16,  1849;  studied  there  at  the  Con- 
servatory with  J.  Duguet,  also  with  Jacques  Lemmens 
and  Alphonse  Mailly  in  Brussels ;  organist  in  Sydney, 
Australia. 

Wiegand,  Josef  Anton  Heinrich,  German  dramatic 
bass,  born  Frankisch-Crumbach,  Odenwald,  Sept,  9, 
1843;  died  Frankfort-on-Main,  May  28,  1899,  He 
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sang  at  Zurich,  Cologne  and  elsewhere,  joining  the 
Adams-Pappenheim  opera  troupe  on  a  tour  of  America 
in  1877.  At  Bayreuth  he  appeared  in  the  roles  of 
Gurnemanz  and  King  Marke,  and  at  Berlin  in  the 
Nibelungen  cycle. 

Wiegenlied,  see  Berceuse. 

Wiegl,  Josef,  Hungarian  composer,  born  at  Eisen- 
stadt  in  1766;  died  in  1846;  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger 
and  Salieri.  His  compositions  include  ballets,  church 
music  and  operatic  works,  many  of  the  last  being  per- 
formed at  Vienna  long  after  his  death. 

Wiehmayer,  Johann  Theodor,  German  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Marienfeld,  Westphalia, 
Jan.  7,  1870;  pupil  of  Coccius,  Reinecke  and  Jadas- 
sohn  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  After  his  first  re- 
cital in  1890,  he  played  at  over  thirty  concerts  in 
Sweden,  and  later  taught  at  the  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart 
Conservatories.  His  compositions  include  a  canon  for 
four  solo  voices,  piano  music  and  studies. 

Wiel,  Taddeo,  Italian  musicologist  and  composer, 
born  Oderzo,  Treviso,  Sept.  24,  1849;  died  Feb-  X7» 
1920;  his  compositions  include  several  operas,  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Wielaert,  Johan,  Dutch  conductor  and  pianist,  born 
Amsterdam,  Dec.  12,  1875;  studied  at  Berlin  and  Am- 
sterdam ;  went  to  Australia  as  conductor  of  Musgrove's 
Grand  Opera  Company,  and  remained  there  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Auckland  Orchestral  Society. 

Wielaert,  Katerine  (nee  Schafe),  Australasian  so- 
prano and  singing  teacher,  born  New  Zealand,  Aug. 
22,  1882;  she  studied  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  where 
she  made  her  concert  debut  in  1900,  and  has  since  sung 
in  Australasia  in  opera,  concert  and  recital. 

Wiele,  Adolf,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Oldenburg,  June  18,  1794;  died  at  Cassell  about  1853; 
pupil  of  his  father,  of  Maucourt  in  Brunswick  and  of 
Baillot  at  the  Paris  Conservatory ;  played  in  many  Ger- 
man towns  and  was  concertmaster  to  Prince  Elector 
William  II  at  Cassel.  Among  his  compositions  the 
finest  are  a  violin  Polonaise  with  orchestra  and  various 
violin  variations. 

Wielhorsky,  Joseph,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1818;  died  in  1892;  younger  brother  of  Counts  Matvei 
and  Mikhail  Wielhorsky.  He  wrote  some  fifty  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Wielhorsky,  Matvei  (Matthew)  Yurievitch, 
Count,  Russian  composer,  violoncellist  and  musicolo- 
gist, born  in  Volhynia,  Oct.  31,  1787 ;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1863;  brother  of  Mikhail  and  Joseph  Wiel- 
horsky. A  pupil  of  Romberg,  he  became  an  excellent 
'cellist.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
director  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society,  and 
left  his  fine  musical  library  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  a  Song  with 
Variations  for  'cello  and  orchestra. 

Wielhorsky,  Mikhail  Yurievitch,  Count,  Russian 
composer  and  music  patron,  born  in  Volhynia,  Nov.  12, 


1788;  died  Moscow,  Sept.  9,  1856;  brother  of  Matvei 
and  Joseph  Wielhorsky,  and  a  friend  of  Glinka.  He 
made  of  his  home  a  meeting  place  for  a  great  many 
eminent  musicians.  Among  his  compositions  are  a 
string  quartet  and  several  songs,  some  with  'cello  ob- 
bligato. 

Wiemann,  Robert,  German  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  Frankenhausen,  Nov.  4,  1870;  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory;  director  of  several  musical  or- 
ganizations in  Stettin  since  1910;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental,  and 
chamber  music. 

Wiemans,  Frans  Louis,  Dutch  composer,  pianist 
and  organist,  born  Batavia,  Jan.  13,  1889;  studied  with 
A.  B.  H.  Verheij,  Egon  Petri,  and  P.  Jarnach;  his 
compositions  include  vocal,  piano,  organ  and  chamber 
music. 

Wiemer,  Gerhard,  German  pianist,  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Insterburg,  May  4,  1902; 
his  works  include  a  symphony,  an  overture,  chamber 
music,  organ  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wien,  see  Vienna. 

Wiener,  Karl,  Austrian  pianist,  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  27,  1891 ;  his  com- 
positions include  a  symphony,  an  orchestral  passacaglia 
and  other  orchestral  works,  chamber  music,  including 
some  for  wind  instruments,  violin  music,  piano  works, 
some  for  the  left  hand,  and  songs. 

Wiener  Operetten-Verlag,  Austrian  music  publish- 
ing firm  founded  at  Vienna  in  1925. 

Wiener  Philharmonischer  Verlag,  Austrian  music 
publishing  firm  founded  in  Vienna  in  1923 ;  it  special- 
ized in  miniature  orchestral  scores. 

Wiener  Sangerknaben,  see  Vienna  Choir  Boys. 

Wieniawski,  Henri,  Polish  violinist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Lublin,  July  10,  1835;  died  Moscow, 
Mar.  31,  1880;  nephew  of  Edouard  Wolff,  a  well- 
known  concert  pianist  and  composer.  He  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  with  Massart,  and  won  the  first 
prize  for  violin  playing  in  1846.  He  then  toured  Po- 
land and  Russia,  returned  to  Paris  where  he  studied 
harmony  with  Colet,  and  in  1850  toured  with  his 
brother  Joseph  successfully  in  Holland,  France,  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  He  lived  at  St.  Petersburg  from 
1860  to  1872,  where  he  was  solo  violinist  to  the  Czar. 
He  then  toured  the  United  States  with  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, and  when  the  latter  returned  to  Europe,  con- 
tinued his  own  tour  as  far  as  California.  In  1874  he 
was  made  first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  succeeding  Vieuxtemps  in  that  position. 
He  resigned  this  post  in  two  years  and  continued  his 
concert  tours  even  though  he  was  then  in  failing  health, 
once  fainting  in  Berlin  during  the  performance  of  a 
concerto  of  which  Joseph  Joachim  completed  the  per- 
formance. He  finally  settled  in  Moscow,  where  he  died. 
His  works  for  the  violin  include  two  concertos,  a  fan- 
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tasy  on  Gounod's  Paust,  two  polonaises,  several  ma- 
zurkas ;  also  Souvenir  de  Moscow  and  Legende. 

Wieniawski,  Joseph,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Lublin,  May  23,  1837;  died  Brussels,  Nov.  II, 
1912 ;  brother  of  Henri  Wieniawski.  He  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  with  Zimmerman,  Marmontel, 
Alkan  and  Le  Couppey ;  also  with  Liszt  at  Weimar  and 
Marx  at  Berlin.  He  concertized  with  his  brother,  lived 
from  1857  to  1866  in  Paris,  taught  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  and  in  1869  founded  his  own  school 
there.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  War- 
saw Musical  Society,  later  becoming  a  professor  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory.  His  compositions  include 
an  orchestral  Suite  Romantique,  an  overture  Gitillaume 
le  Taciturne,  chamber  music,  sonatas  and  many  solo 
pieces  for  the  piano. 

Wieniawski,  Tadeusz  Adam,  Polish  composer, 
teacher  and  music  critic,  born  in  Warsaw,  Nov.  27, 
1879 ;  nephew  of  H.  and  J.  Wieniawski ;  studied  with 
Melcer  and  Noskowski  in  Warsaw,  Bargiel  in  Berlin, 
and  d'Indy,  Faure  and  Gedalge  in  Paris;  director  of 
the  Warsaw  Music  Society  and  the  Chopin  High  School 
for  Music  (1928)  ;  his  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  ballet,  orchestral,  operatic  and  chamber  music. 

Wieprecht,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  trombonist 
and  instrument  inventor,  born  Aschersleben,  Aug.  8, 
1802;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  4,  1872;  inventor  of  the  tuba; 
director-general  of  all  the  Prussian  military  bands.  In 
the  invention  of  the  tuba,  his  collaborator  was  the  in- 
strument maker  Moritz.  Other  inventions  were  the 
bathyphon,  a  sort  of  bass  clarinet,  and  an  improved 
contra-bassoon. 

Wieprecht,  Paul,  German  oboist  and  teacher,  born 
in  1839;  died  Schoneberg, 'near  Berlin,  Dec.  7,  1894; 
teacher  at  the  Imperial  High  School  for  Music. 

Wier,  Albert  E.,  American  violinist  and  music  ed- 
itor, born  Chelsea,  Mass.,  July  22,  1879.  He  received 
a  liberal  education  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  at  Harvard  University.  His  music 
studies  were  pursued  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  under  Benjamin  Cutter,  Emil  Mahr  and 
George  W.  Chadwick;  also  at  Harvard  University 
under  John  Knowles  Paine  and  Walter  Spalding.  In 
1900  he  became  editor  for  a  large  New  York  publishing 
house,  and  has  continued  his  work  in  this  field  with 
various  houses  since  that  time.  Among  the  works  in 
series  which  he  has  edited  are  the  Appleton-Century 
Whole  World  Music  Series  and  the  Master  Composer 
Series;  the  Harcourt-Brace  Miniature  Score  Series, 
Master  Music  Series  (q.v.),  The  Pianist's  Music  Shelf 
(q.v.),  and  The  Violinist's  Music  Shelf  (q.v.);  the 
Scribner  Ideal  Home  Music  Library,  the  Scribner 
Radio  Music  Library  (q.v.)  and  the  Scribner  Young 
Folks'  Music  Library  (q.v.) ;  the  Macmillan  Library 
of  Piano  Music  (Vol.  I,  "The  Piano  Works  of  Rach- 
maninoff"), and  the  Macmillan  Miniature  Score  Li- 


brary (Vol.  I,  "The  Chamber  Music  of  Beethoven"; 
(q.v.).  Individual  volumes  include  the  Macmillan 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Piano  (q.v.),  the  Macmillan  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Violin  (q.v.),  a  musical  question- 
naire, What  Do  You  Know  About  Music?  (q.v.),  and 
The  Macmillan  Encyclopedia  of  Recorded  Music 
(q.v.)  ;  he  is  also  the  compiler  and  editor  of  this  ency- 
clopedia. 

Wierts,  Johan  Petrus  Jodocus,  Dutch  composer, 
born  Gennep,  Apr.  9,  1866;  won  a  prize  for  composi- 
tion ;  his  works  include  cantatas  and  other  vocal  music. 
Wiese,  Christian  Ludwig  Gustav,  Freiherr  von, 
German  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  at  Ansbach 
in  1732;  died  Dresden,  Aug.  8,  1800;  his  writings  in- 
clude studies  on  musical  theory. 

Wiese,  Heinrich,  German  music  teacher,  choral  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  I,  1881 ;  his 
works  include  a  guitar  method  and  a  song  book. 

Wiesengrund-Adorno,  Theodor,  German  writer  on 
music  and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Sept. 
ii,  1903;  his  compositions  include  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music  and  songs. 

Wiesmann,  Karl,  Austrian  conductor,  bassoon 
player  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Mar.  15,  1881 ;  his 
works  include  operettas,  a  symphony,  chamber  music, 
choruses  and  songs,  dances  and  marches. 

Wiesmeier,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Graf- 
enwiesen,  Dec.  28,  1880 ;  his  compositions  include  mili- 
tary marches,  waltzes,  male  choruses  and  'cello  music. 
Wiesner,  Otto,  German  music  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Rudolf swaldau,  Sept.  4,  1846;  died  Rorschach, 
Oct.  3,  1897;  his  works  include  an  organ  method,  or- 
gan music  and  choruses. 

Wiesner,  Richard,  German  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Rudolf  swaldau,  May  31.  1851 ;  died 
St.  Gallen,  Sept.  4,  1921 ;  his  works  include  choruses, 
piano,  violin,  and  'cello  music. 

Wieth-Knudsen,  Knud  A.  (pseudonym  Niels 
Knudsen),  Danish  composer,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Jan. 
8,  1878;  studied  with  Otto  Mailing  and  Felix  Draeseke ; 
his  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental,  operatic, 
choral  and  chamber  music. 

Wietrowetz,  Gabriele,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Laibach,  Carniola,  Jan.  13,  1866;  pupil  of 
Joachim;  winner  of  the  Mendelssohn  prize  in  1883. 
She  played  Bruch's  second  concerto  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and,  at  a  later  concert, 
Joachim  played  Bach's  double  concerto  with  her  and 
conducted  the  orchestra  in  concertos  by  Brahms  and 
Spohr.  She  toured  extensively  in  Germany,  was  highly 
successful  m  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia,  and  was 
the  first  woman  to  hold  a  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule.  She  was  leader  of  the  ladies'  string 
quartet  bearing  her  name. 

Wiggers,  Alvin  S.,  contemporary  American  pianist, 
teacher,  critic  and  composer,  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
pupil  of  Richard  Burmeister  and  Alberto  Jonas.  His 
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orchestral  works  include  the  tone  poem  When  Noon- 
tide Wakes.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  songs, 
which  have  been  sung  by  Johanna  Gadski  and  other 
contemporary  artists. 

Wiggert,  Alfred,  German  music  publisher  and  com- 
poser, born  Neu-Ruppin,  Sept.  4,  1869;  his  composi- 
tions include  an  overture,  dances  and  marches  for  wind 
orchestra. 

Wiggins,  Kate  C.,  iQth  century  American  pianist 
and  composer;  compiled  various  music  collections  for 
children,  including  Kindergarten  CJwnes. 

Wigmore  Hall  (formerly  Bechstein  Hall),  English 
concert  hall  located  in  London.  It  was  opened  on  June 
I,  1901,  by  the  Bechstein  Company  with  a  concert  in 
which  Busoni,  Ben  Davies  and  Ysa>'e  took  part.  The 
seating  capacity  is  six  hundred,  and  it  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  concerts  and  recitals,  except  for  the  War 
years.  When  it  was  reopened  following  the  War,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Wigmore  Hall. 

Wigthorpe,  William,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  cen- 
tury English  composer;  his  compositions  include  an- 
thems and  madrigals. 

Wihan,  Hans  or  Hanus,  Czechoslovakian  violoncel- 
list and  teacher,  born  Politz,  near  Braunau,  Bohemia, 
June  5,  1855 ;  died  Prague,  May  3,  1920;  studied  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory;  solo  'cellist  to  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  and  a  member  of  King 
Ludwig's  private  string  quartet,  with  which  he  often 
performed  at  Wagner's  soirees  at  Wahnf ried.  He  or- 
ganized the  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  selecting  four 
of  his  most  talented  pupils,  Karel  Hoffmann,  Josef 
Suk,  Oscar  Nedbal  and  Otto  Berger,  forming  a  com- 
bination that  held  a  reputation  for  many  years. 

Wihtol  (or  Vitol),  Joseph  Ivanovitch,  Livonian 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Volmar,  July  26,  1863; 
pupil  of  Johansen  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory  where  he  was  later  appointed 
professor  of  harmony.  In  1918  he  became  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  Lettish  musical  movement 
in  Riga,  where  he  became  director  of  the  National 
Opera  and  of  the  Lettish  Conservatory  of  Music.  His 
works  include  various  orchestral  pieces  with  Lettish 
subjects  and  titles,  also  chamber  and  piano  music,  and 
about  one  hundred  Lettish  folk  songs. 

Wijers,  P.  Tideman,  see  Tideman-Wijers,  P. 

Wijsman,  Johann  Marie  Wilhelm,  Dutch  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Rotterdam,  Jan.  31,  1872;  died 
Scheveningen,  Nov.  25,  1913;  his  works  include  piano 
music  and  songs. 

Wiklund,  Adolf,  Swedish  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Langderud,  Vartnland,  June  5,  1879 1  studied  with 
Johan  Lindegren  and  Richard  Andersson  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conservatory,  then  with  James  Kwast  in  Berlin ; 
conductor  at  the  Stockholm  Opera;  his  compositions 
include  songs,  instrumental,  choral,  orchestral,  and 
chamber  music. 
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Wiklund,  Victor,  Swedish  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
ductor,  born  Animskog,  Mar.  i,  1874;  brother  of  Adolf 
Wiklund;  studied  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  and 
with  Richard  Andersson ;  successor  to  Neruda  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Stockholm  Music  Society  in  1915. 

Wikmanson,  Johan,  Swedish  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  theorist,  born  Stockholm,  Dec.  28,  1753; 
died  there,  Jan.  10,  1800;  director  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy (1796)  ;  his  compositions  include  dramatic  works 
and  chamber  music. 

Wilback,  Adolph  Zoe  Charles  Renaud  de,  French 
organist  and  composer,  born  Montpellier,  June  3,  1829; 
pupil  of  Benoist  and  Halevy ;  won  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  became  organist  at  St.  Eugene,  Paris  ; 
his  compositions  include  an  operetta,  a  comic  opera  and 
piano  music. 

Wilberg,  Adolf,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Berlin  in  1880 ;  his  works  include  church 
music,  a  string  quartet,  piano  music,  organ  music,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Wilberg,  Martin,  German  singing  teacher,  born 
Lipsu,  Calypso,  Aug.  29,  1821,  of  German  parents ;  died 
Oberpahlen,  Feb.  21,  1905. 

Wilbye,  John,  English  madrigal  composer,  born  at 
Diss,  Norfolk,  in  1574;  died  Colchester,  Sept.,  1638. 

Wilckens,  Friedrich,  Austrian  composer,  born  in 
Liezen,  Styria,  Apr.  13,  1899;  studied  with  Franz 
Schreker;  his  compositions  include  piano,  ballet,  and 
operatic  music. 

Wilcocke,  James,  English  flutist  and  composer;  his 
works  include  a  trio  for  piano,  flute  and  clarinet. 

Wilcox,  John  C.,  American  choral  conductor,  born 
Sebewaing,  Mich.,  May  5,  1870;  pupil  of  Percy  Rector 
Stephens;  became  conductor  of  the  Denver  College 
a  cappella  choir. 

Wilcox,  William  Stocker,  American  composer,  pi- 
anist, organist  and  music  teacher,  born  Plains,  Pa.,  Oct. 
17,  1866;  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Boston,  and  became  an  orchestral  pianist, 
church  organist  and  teacher  in  Pennsylvania.  His  com- 
positions include  a  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  a  string  quar- 
tet, a  violin,  flute  and  piano  trio,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Wild,  Franz,  Austrian  tenor,  born  Niederholla- 
brunn,  Lower  Austria,  Dec.  31,  1792;  died  Oberdobling, 
near  Vienna,  Jan.  I,  1860;  soloist  at  Eisenstadt,  at 
Vienna  in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  at  the  Court  opera 
and  in  various  German  and  Austrian  cities. 

Wild,  Friedrich,  German  singing  teacher  and  music 
publisher,  died  Leipzig,  Jan.  3,  1929. 

Wild,  Fritz  Bruno,  German  music  teacher,  violinist 
and  composer,  born  Karlsruhe,  Mar.  8,  1884 ;  his  works 
include  a  cantata,  chamber,  violin,  and  piano  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Wild,  Harrison  Major,  American  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Mar.  6,  1861 ; 
died  at  Chicago  in  1929;  pupil  of  A.  J.  Creswold.  Later 
he  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Maas, 
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Rust  and  Richter,  and  in  Chicago  under  Liebling,  Eddy 
and  Gleason,  and  was  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Mannerchor,  the  Apollo  Club  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Club. 

Wildbrunn,  Helena,  contemporary  Austrian  alto, 
born  in  Vienna ;  studied  with  Rosa  Papier- Wehrenfen- 
nig ;  appeared  at  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  State  Operas. 

Wilde-Polster,  Fritz,  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Fiirstenberg,  Nov.  22,  1895 ;  his  composi- 
tions include  orchestral  intermezzi,  military  marches 
and  a  violin  concerto. 

Wilder,  Burt  Green,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  studied  with 
Walter  R.  Spalding  and  Arthur  Wilder  Thayer;  a 
professor  of  vertebrate  zoology  and  neurology  at  Cor- 
nell University;  his  compositions  include  an  Ode  to 
Lifesavers,  and  other  songs,  duets  and  vocal  quartets. 

Wilder,  Jerome  Albert  Victor  van,  Belgian  writer 
on  musical  subjects  and  critic,  born  Wettern,  near 
Ghent,  Aug.  21,  1835;  died  Paris,  Sept.  8,  1892.  He 
wrote  for  a  time  for  the  "Ghent  Journal'*  and  then 
went  to  Paris.  He  translated  songs,  wrote  French 
words  to  Handel's  Messiah,  and  adapted  Mozart's  Oca 
di  Cairo  for  the  French  stage,  also  Paisiello's  Barber 
of  Seville  and  many  of  the  great  music  dramas  of 
Wagner.  His  writings  also  included  criticisms  for  sev- 
eral Paris  papers  and  contributions  to  "Le  Menestrel." 
He  republished  Mozart,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  and 
Beethoven,  His  Life  and  Works. 

Wilder,  Philip  van  (or  Philip  de  Wildroe),  Eng- 
lish composer  and  lutenist  to  King  Henry  VIII  in  1538. 

Wilderer,  Johann  Hugo,  German  composer,  organ- 
ist and  conductor  at  Dusseldorf ,  Mannheim  and  Heidel- 
berg until  1723. 

Wildhagen,  Erik,  German  baritone  and  music 
teacher,  born  Pirna,  June  6,  1894;  studied  with  Iffert 
and  Giuseppi  Borgatti,  and  has  sung  successfully  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Wildt,  Franz,  German  music  publisher  and  chorus 
composer,  born  Aachen,  Jan.  17,  1868. 

Wilhar,  Franz  S.,  Bohemian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Senoschetsche  in  1852;  studied  with  T.  Else 
and  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  became  town 
director  at  Weissenkirchen,  organist  at  Temesvar,  and 
music  school  director  at  Karlowitz.  He  is  the  leading 
Bohemian  composer  next  to  Zaytz,  and  his  works  in- 
clude operas,  orchestral  and  choral  music,  piano  music 
and  songs. 

Wilhelm,  Ernst  Theodor,  see  Hoffmann,  Ernst 
Theodor  Amadeus. 

Wilhelm,  Georg,  German  music  school  director  and 
composer,  born  St.  Wendel,  July  18,  1821;  died 
Schweinfurt,  Dec.  9,  1881 ;  his  compositions  include 
choral  works,  songs  and  piano  music. 

Wilhelm,  Gerhard,  German  organist,  teacher,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Oels,  Sept.  15,  1889 ;  his 


works  include  choruses,  lute  songs,  dances  and  music 
for  mandolin  and  lute  orchestras. 

Wilhelm  (Bocquillon),  Guillaume  Louis,  French 
musical  educator,  born  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1781 ;  died  there, 
Apr.  26,  1842.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservator}', 
later  becoming  a  professor  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon. 
About  1815  he  became  interested  in  the  class- teaching 
of  music  in  public  schools,  a  cause  into  which  he  threw 
himself  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  soon  achieved 
striking  results.  Besides  vocal  classes  in  the  schools, 
he  had  classes  which  gave  instruction  to  thousands  of 
adults;  out  of  these  grew  the  Orpheon,  the  vast  or- 
ganization that  later  practically  covered  France  with 
singing  clubs. 

Wilhelm,  Julius,  Austrian  operetta  librettist,  born 
Vienna,  Feb.  22,  1871. 

Wilhelm,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born 
Schmalkalden,  Sept.  5,  1815;  died  there,  Aug.  26,  1873; 
pupil  of  Bott,  Baldewein  and  Spohr;  director  of  the 
Crefeld  Liedertafel,  for  which  he  composed  many  male 
choruses,  among  them  the  famous  patriotic  song,  Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein.  For  this  he  received  the  title  of 
Royal  Prussian  Musical  Director  and  was  granted  a 
pension. 

Wilhelm,  Martin,  German  opera  tenor,  oratorio 
singer  and  singing  teacher,  born  Munich,  Dec.  2,  1881 ; 
pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Max  Reger. 

Wilhelm  von  Hirsau,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  in  Bavaria;  died  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Aurelius,  Hirsau,  June  4,  1091 ;  a  monk  of  great 
learning,  whose  treatises  dealt  with  ancient  and  medie- 
val tonal  systems. 

Wilhelmi,  Johan  Tobias  Jakob,  Dutch  composer, 
violinist  and  choral  conductor,  born  Amsterdam,  Apr. 
7,  1885  J  studied  in  Amsterdam  and  Cologne ;  his  com- 
positions include  songs,  instrumental,  choral,  orchestral, 
and  chamber  music. 

Wilhelmi,  Tobias,  Dutch  violinist,  concertmaster, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Apr.  7, 
1885;  his  compositions  include  a  symphony,  chamber 
music,  ballads  with  orchestra  and  songs. 

Wilhelmj,  August  Daniel  Ferdinand  Victor,  Ger- 
man violinist  and  teacher,  born  Usingen,  Sept.  21,  1845  ? 
died  London,  Jan.  22,  1908.  He  studied  the  violin  with 
Konrad  Fischer  at  Wiesbaden,  and  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  1854,  when  eight  years  of  age,  at  a  char- 
ity concert  at  Lumbourg-on-the-Lahn,  and  then  ap- 
peared at  the  Court  Theatre,  Wiesbaden,  where  he 
astonished  the  audience  with  his  brilliant  technique. 
On  Liszt's  recommendation,  he  became  a  pupil  of  David 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  in  1861,  where  he  also 
studied  harmony  and  composition  with  Hauptmann  and 
Richter,  and  in  1862  played  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert. 
His  musical  education  was  completed  under  Joachim 
Raff  at  Frankfort  in  1864.  He  began  touring  as  a 
virtuoso  in  1865,  appearing  first  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Jenny  Lind, 
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making  his  London  debut  in  1866  at  one  of  Alfred 
Mellon's  "Promenade  Concerts"  at  Covent  Garden.  In 
1867  he  made  his  Paris  debut  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert, 
and  then  went  to  Florence  for  his  Italian  debut  at  the 
Societa  del  Quartette.  In  1868  he  made  his  Russian 
debut  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  been  invited, 
with  Hector  Berlioz,  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena 
Paulovna.  Two  years  were  spent  in  concertizing 
through  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France,  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  during  which  time  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Stockholm  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  first 
appearance  in  Berlin  did  not  take  place  until  1872, 
when  he  appeared  at  a  Singakademie  concert;  his  Vi- 
enna debut  followed  the  next  year.  He  was  back  in 
England  in  1875,  and  in  1876  he  was  concertmaster  at 
the  opening  of  Bayreuth.  The  next  year  he  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  Wagner  to  England  to  conduct 
the  Albert  Hall  Festival.  He  then  made  a  world  tour 
which  lasted  from  1878  to  1882,  and  included  both 
North  and  South  America,  Australia  and  the  Orient. 
He  then  lived  at  Biebrich-on-Rhine,  where  he  founded 
a  School  for  Violinists,  and  from  1886  to  1894  at 
Blasewitz,  near  Dresden.  He  then  became  violin  pro- 
fessor at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London,  where 
he  also  taught  privately.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
violin  virtuosos,  his  style  being  marked  by  nobility, 
breadth,  great  intellectual  grasp  and  flawless  technic. 
Wilhelmj  wrote  a  string  quartet  and  some  violin  com- 
positions; he  also  made  several  notable  transcriptions 
for  violin. 

Wilhelmj,  Maria  (nee  Gastell),  German  soprano, 
born  Mainz,  July  27,  1856;  sister-in-law  of  Aug.  Wil- 
helmj ;  studied  with  Lux,  Schoch,  Raff,  Tausig,  Reiss- 
mann,  Leschetizky,  Gastell-Canozzi  (her  mother),  Hed- 
wig  Roland,  and  Viardot-Garcia. 

Wilhelmus  van  Nassouwe,  the  Dutch  national  an- 
them. The  melody  is  of  French  origin,  and  was  evi- 
dently a  derisive  song  on  the  siege  of  Chartres  by  the 
Huguenots  under  Conde  in  1568.  Some  of  Conde's 
soldiers,  being  later  in  the  employ  of  William  of 
Orange,  probably  brought  the  air  in  that  way  to  Hol- 
land. The  words  were  either  written  by  Marnix  van 
St.  Aldegonde,  or  translated  by  him  from  the  French. 

Wilhorst,  Cora  de,  igth  century  American  operatic 
soprano,  born  at  New  York.  She  made  her  American 
debut  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  on  Jan.  28, 
1857,  in  Lucia  di  Latnmermoor,  and  later  sang  with 
Maurice  Strakosch's  "American  Company"  at  the  same 
theater.  She  retired  from  the  stage  before  1860, 

Wilke,  Arnold,  German  arranger  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  u,  1877;  died  there,  Jan.  31,  1933; 
he  wrote  choruses. 

Wilke,  Christian  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  German  or- 
ganist and  writer,  born  Spandau,  Mar.  13,  1769;  died 
Treuenbrietzen,  July  31,  1848.  In  1820  he  was  ap- 
pointed government  expert  on  organ  building.  He 


published  several  books  and  many  journal  articles  on 
the  organ. 

Wilke,  Franz,  German  conductor  and  teacher,  born 
Rallies,  1861.  After  studying  under  Draheim,  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller,  Rudnik  and  Riemenschneider,  he  became 
town  musical  director  at  Haynau  and  Kottbus,  and  in 
each  town  founded  orchestral  schools.  He  conducted 
the  Greiz  Philharmonic  Orchestra  from  1910-1919,  and 
composed  orchestral  works;  he  also  published  a  text- 
book on  harmony. 

Wilkes,  Josue,  Argentine  composer,  born  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1883.  After  studying  at  Buenos  Aires  and 
at  Paris,  he  settled  in  Buenos  Aires  as  a  composer.  He 
has  written  the  orchestral  work  Los  Espiritus  de  la 
Selva,  a  fugue  and  songs. 

Wilkinson,  see  Groom,  Mrs. 

Wilkinson  (Wylkynson),  Robert,  late  I5th  and 
early  i6th  century  English  composer.  He  wrote  church 
music. 

Wilkinson,  Sarah,  English  singer  and  actress,  born 
about  1768;  died  Hammersmith,  July  3,  1841 ;  wife  of 
Joseph  Mountain.  She  became  quite  famous  in  the 
late  iSth  century  and  sang  at  leading  London  theaters. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  cen- 
tury English  composer.  He  wrote  services  and  nu- 
merous anthems. 

Wilks,  Norman,  English  pianist,  born  Birchington, 
Kent,  June  9,  1885.  After  studying  under  Michael 
Hambourg,  Frederic  Lamond,  Louis  Prout  and  Joseph 
Holbrooke,  he  appeared  in  recitals  in  England,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Germany,  and  in  1913,  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  played  five  times  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Karl  Muck. 

Willaert,  Adrian,  Flemish  composer  and  teacher, 
born  at  Roulers  ( ?),  about  1480;  died  Venice,  Dec.  7, 
1562.  He  studied  theory  in  Paris,  Jean  Mouton  in  all 
probability  being  his  teacher.  He  worked  at  various 
times  in  Bologna,  Venice,  Rome  and  Ferrara ;  from  the 
last-named  city  he  went  to  Bohemia,  becoming  cantor 
for  King  Ludovic  II.  In  1527  he  became  musical  di- 
rector of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice;  there  he  established  a 
vocal  school  which  trained  a  great  number  of  musicians 
who  were  destined  to  become  famous  in  the  musical 
world.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  were  Gioseff e 
Zarlino  (q.v.)  and  Cipriano  de  Rore  (q.v.).  Willaert 
was  the  founder  of  the  famous  Venetian  school  of 
composition;  he  carried  forward  the  work  of  his  com- 
patriot Josquin  des  Pres.  There  being  two  organs  and 
two  choirs  at  St.  Marks',  he  invented  the  double  chorus, 
and  developed  its  form  to  such  perfection  that  even 
Palestrina  could  scarcely  improve  upon  it.  His  motets 
are  distinguished  by  the  utmost  clarity  in  the  part- 
writing;  his  style,  in  many  respects,  is  more  declama- 
tory than  that  of  his  predecessors,  foreshadowing  to  a 
certain  degree  the  oratorio.  According  to  his  famous 
pupil,  Zarlino,  his  church  music  was  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  all  his  compositions  during  his  lifetime, 
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yet  many  of  his  madrigals  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing works  of  their  kind. 

Willan,  Healey,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  Balham,  Surrey,  Oct.  12,  1880.  After  holding 
several  positions  as  organist  in  England,  he  went  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  became  head  of  the  theory 
department  at  the  conservatory  and  organist  at  St. 
Paul's  Church.  Among  his  compositions  are  organ 
pieces  and  noteworthy  sacred  music. 

Willaume,  Albert  Gabriel,  French  violinist,  born 
Romilly,  July  17,  1873  J  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  won  a  first  prize.  He  is  highly  regarded 
as  a  recitalist  and  as  a  chamber  music  player. 

Willcox,  John  Henry,  American  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  6,  1827;  died  Boston, 
June  20,  1875.  He  was  organist  at  important  Boston 
churches  and  wrote  church  music. 

Wille,  Georg,  German  violoncellist  and  teacher,  born 
Greiz,  Sept.  20,  1869 ;  pupil  of  Klengl  and  Rust.  Solo 
'cellist  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipzig,  and 
a  member  of  the  Petri  Quartet,  he  also  made  concert 
tours  of  Germany  and  England. 

Wille,  Georges,  see  Vuille,  Georges. 

Wille,  Paul  Theodor,  German  guitar  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Gottingen,  Feb.  14,  1871 ;  among  his 
works  are  a  guitar  method  and  songs  with  guitar. 

Willeke,  Willem,  Dutch  violoncellist,  born  at  's-Gra- 
venhage,  Sept.  29,  1879.  He  studied  with  Jacques 
Hartog  and  in  1896  became  solo  'cellist  with  the  Riga 
orchestra.  After  extensive  European  tours  he  was 
appointed  solo  'cellist  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  He  also  played  under  Richter  in  London 
and  Mahler  in  Vienna.  After  coming  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  for 
ten  years,  founded  the  Elshuco  Trio,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  violoncello  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
New  York  City. 

Willems,  a  family  of  Belgian  violin  makers.  The 
business  was  located  at  Ghent,  and  was  founded  by 
Jooris  Willems,  who  worked  from  1634  to  1642.  He 
was  also  a  cornettist  as  well  as  a  violin  maker.  His 
instruments,  modelled  on  those  of  the  Amatis,  reveal 
careful  workmanship.  His  son  Nicholas  Willems  did 
not  make  violins,  but  played  a  viol  at  the  Ghent  Cathe- 
dral. Heyndrich  Willems  was  the  finest  craftsman  of 
the  entirely  family;  he  worked  from  1651  to  1698,  and 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  Stainer  model.  Heyn- 
drich Willems,  who  flourished  from  1717  to  1743, 
was  either  a  nephew  or  son  of  Heyndrich,  and  adopted 
the  Amati  model  for  his  violins  and  violoncellos. 

Willent-Bordogni,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  French 
composer,  bassoon  virtuoso  and  teacher,  born  Douai, 
Dec.  8,  1809;  died  Paris,  May  u,  1852;  pupil  of 
Delcambre.  He  played  at  Paris  theaters,  became  bas- 
soon teacher  first  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and, 
in  1848,  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  His  works  include 
a  bassoon  method,  bassoon  music  and  two  operas. 


Wilier,  Johann  Michael,  German  violin  maker,  born 
Vils,  Aug.  25,  1/53;  died  Prague,  Oct.  7,  1826.  He 
worked  at  Prague  from  1780. 

Willfort,  Egon  Stuart,  Austrian  writer  and  choral 
director,  born  Vienna,  June  30,  1889;  he  has  written 
a  harmony  textbook  for  guitarists. 

Willi,  Josef  Kasper,  Swiss  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Zurich,  Sept.  n,  1829;  died 
Wadenswil,  Oct.  31,  1905;  he  wrote  choral  works. 

William  of  Newark,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury English  composer,  died  at  London  (?)  in  1509. 
He  is  known  to  have  written  seven  songs. 

William  Tell  (Guillaume  Tell),  grand  opera  in 
four  acts,  libretto  by  Hippolyte  Louis  Florent  Bis  and 
Victor  Joseph  Etienne  de  Jouy,  music  by  Gioacchino 
Rossini,  first  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera  on  Aug.  3, 
1829.  The  story  is:  The  Swiss  people  are  being  op- 
pressed by  their  Governor,  Gessler,  and  look  to  William 
Tell  for  help  and  protection.  Gessler  s  soldiers  kidnap 
Leutoldo's  daughter ;  Leutoldo  kills  one  of  the  soldiers, 
and  is  aided  in  his  escape  by  William  Tell.  While 
enjoying  a  day  of  festivity,  Leutoldo  is  discovered  by 
the  soldiers,  who  then  kill  Menchthal,  an  old  pastor, 
and  father  of  Arnoldo;  Tell  calls  upon  the  people  to 
fight  for  their  rights.  Arnoldo,  who  is  popular  with 
the  populace,  joins  Tell  even  facing  the  possibility  of 
losing  his  beloved,  Lady  Matilda.  A  village  fair  is  in 
progress ;  before  Gessler's  castle  a  pole  has  been  raised, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  hat.  In  recognition  of  his 
authority,  Gessler  has  ordered  the  villagers,  passing  by 
the  pole,  to  bow  to  the  hat.  William  Tell,  with  his  son 
Jemmy,  ignore  the  order.  Tell  is  seized  as  a  rebel  and 
bound,  but  in  a  whisper  orders  his  son  to  hasten  to  his 
mother,  Edwige,  telling  her  to  start  the  beacon  light. 
Gessler  stops  the  boy,  and  discovering  him  to  be  Tell's 
son,  offers  freedom  for  both  if  Tell  will  shoot  an 
apple  from  the  boy's  head.  Tell  is  successful,  but 
faints,  whereupon  a  hidden  arrow  is  found  when  his 
clothes  are  loosened.  The  extra  arrow  was  intended 
for  Gessler  in  case  Tell  had  been  unsuccessful  and 
therefore  the  Governor  orders  both  held  as  prisoners. 
Lady  Matilda,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  asks  for 
the  boy,  who  is  released.  Tell  is  imprisoned  in  a  lonely 
castle  but  is  later  set  free  and,  by  killing  Gessler,  brings 
freedom  to  his  people. 

William  Tell  Overture,  by  Gioacchino  Rossini.  In 
1826,  Rossini  was  appointed  Compositeur  du  Roi  and 
Inspecteur-General  du  Chant  at  the  French  court; 
while  holding  these  well-paid  positions,  he  composed 
William  Tell  in  1829.  It  was  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess; the  story  is  based  upon  Schiller's  drama  of  the 
Swiss  hero.  The  overture  is  a  tone  poem  which  can 
be  outlined  as  follows :  I,  Introduction :  sunrise  on  the 
Alpine  solitudes;  II,  The  fall  of  rain  and  the  gathering 
of  an  Alpine  storm ;  III,  Shepherd's  thanksgiving ;  IV, 
The  call  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  and  their  march. 
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WILLIAMS,  AARON— WILLIAMS,  HARRY  A. 


Williams,  Aaron,  English  composer,  teacher,  en- 
graver and  editor,  born  perhaps  at  London  in  1731 ; 
died  there  in  1776.  Composer  of  a  Christmas  anthem 
for  several  voices,  he  also  edited  collections  of  anthems, 
psalms  and  other  church  music. 

Williams,  Albert  Edward,  British  military  band- 
master and  composer,  born  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
Mar.  6,  1864.  After  studying  under  Karl  Barthmann, 
John  Naylor  and  C.  W.  Pearce,  in  1897  he  became 
bandmaster  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  Regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  bandmasters  of  his  day,  he  used  the 
military  band  to  raise  English  musical  taste,  arranging 
important  orchestral  works  by  Beethoven,  Bach  and 
Debussy  for  use  by  military  bands.  He  composed  over- 
tures, marches,  patrols  and  songs. 

Williams,  Alberto,  Argentine  composer,  pianist, 
teacher,  writer,  conductor  and  poet,  born  Buenos  Aires, 
Nov.  23,  1862;  pupil  of  Mathias,  Emile  Durand, 
Guiraud,  Godard  and,  later,  of  Franck  at  Paris.  Foun- 
der, in  1893,  of  the  Conservatorio  de  miisica  de  Buenos 
Aires,  he  has  written  studies  on  musical  aesthetics  and 
pedagogy.  His  compositions  include  numerous  piano 
works,  three  symphonies,  much  chamber  music  and 
many  songs  (most  of  them  to  his  own  lyrics). 

Williams,  Anna,  English  concert  singer,  born  Lon- 
don, Aug.  6,  1845;  died  there,  Sept.  3,  1924;  pupil  of 
H.  C.  Deacon  and  J.  B.  Welch.  She  became  a  noted 
oratorio  and  concert  singer,  appearing  at  many  of  the 
principal  festivals  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Williams,  Anni  (Mrs.  Price),  English  soprano, 
born  at  Bitterley  in  1818;  sister  of  Martha  Williams 
(q.v.).  With  her  sister,  she  studied  under  Tom  Cooke 
and  Negri;  the  two  of  them  were  famous  duet  singers 
until  Anni's  retirement  in  1850. 

Williams,  Becket,  English  pianist,  musicologist, 
music  critic  and  composer,  born  July  2,  1890;  con- 
tributor of  reviews  and  articles  to  British  music  peri- 
odicals. 

Williams,  Bert  E.,  American  composer,  concert  or- 
ganist, accompanist,  conductor  and  writer,  born  July 
18, 1890.  After  study  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
he  became  an  organist  and  concert  accompanist.  He 
has  written  organ  pieces  and  choral  works ;  he  has  also 
contributed  articles  to  American  musical  periodicals. 

Williams,  Charles  Francis  Abdy,  English  organist, 
teacher,  writer  on  music,  composer  and  musicologist, 
born  Dawlish,  S.  Devon,  July  16,  1855  '»  died  Milford, 
Lymington,  Feb.  27,  1923.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  Universities,  then  went  to  "New  Zealand, 
where  he  was  organist  and  conductor.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, he  continued  his  studies  at  Leipzig,  became  or- 
ganist of  St.  Mary's,  Boltons,  S.  W.,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  Bradfield  College,  where 
he  carried  on  research  of  Greek  music,  composed  cho- 
ruses for  Greek  plays  and  made  reproductions  of  Greek 
musical  instruments.  He  introduced  the  Solesmes  sys- 
tem of  plain  chant  at  the  priests*  seminary  of  Capri, 
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wrote  church  music  and  chamber  music.  His  literary 
writings  include  biographies  of  Bach  and  Handel  in  the 
Master  Musicians  Series;  also  The  Story  of  Notation, 
The  Story  of  the  Organ  and  The  Story  of  Organ  Mu- 
sic. 

Williams,  Charles  Lee,  see  Lee-Williams,  Charles. 

Williams,  Clarence  Weaver,  American  baritone  and 
composer,  born  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  26,  1883.  A 
church  and  choral  singer,  he  has  composed  organ  mu- 
sic, anthems,  male  choruses,  mixed  quartets,  and  a 
Cradle  Song  (for  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Orpheus  Club). 

Williams,  David  Christmas,  Welsh  composer  and 
conductor,  born  Llanwrtyd,  Sept.  12,  1871 ;  pupil  of 
Parry  at  the  South  Wales  School  of  Music.  He  has 
conducted  musical  groups  in  Wales.  Among  his  works 
are  a  cantata,  a  ballad  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  an 
overture  and  a  suite  for  orchestra,  male  choruses,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Williams,  Ernest  S.,  contemporary  American  pian- 
ist, conductor  and  composer.  Among  his  orchestral 
works  is  an  American  Symphony  performed  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City,  in  1938. 

Williams,  Frederic  Arthur,  American  composer  and 
theorist,  born  Oberlin,  O.,  Mar.  3,  1869.  He  studied 
at  Cleveland  under  J.  H.  Rogers,  W.  G.  Smith,  C.  E. 
Clemens  and  W.  H.  Sherwood,  thereafter  settling  there 
as  a  teacher.  His  compositions  are  mostly  for  the  piano. 
He  has  published  Wrist  and  Forearm  Studies  and 
Octave  and  Chord  Studies. 

Williams,  George  Ebenezer,  English  composer,  or- 
ganist and  writer,  born  in  1783 ;  died  Westminster, 
Apr.  17,  1819.  In  1814  he  succeeded  Robert  Cooke 
as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  wrote  some 
church  music  and  instructive  piano  pieces ;  he  also  pub- 
lished an  instructive  work  on  the  piano. 

Williams,  Guy  Bevier,  contemporary  American 
composer.  He  has  written  an  opera,  The  Master  Thief, 
a  suite  from  which  was  played  during  Music  Week, 
I937J  at  Los  Angeles,  and  also  some  chamber  music. 

Williams,  Harry  A.,  igth  century  American  negro 
tenor  who  began  study  with  John  Underner  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  progress  was  rapid 
and  he  soon  became  soloist  in  an  important  church. 
After  holding  this  position  for  three  years,  a  benefit 
concert  was  arranged,  and  the  proceeds,  together  with 
private  donations  from  various  sources,  provided  him 
with  the  means  for  study  in  Europe.  In  Paris  he  stud- 
ied under  Enrico  della  Sedie,  known  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Madrid  as  one  of  the  greatest  baritones  of  his 
time.  Later  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sbriglia,  teacher  of 
Jean  de  Reszke.  During  his  course  of  study  with  the 
latter,  he  made  many  public  appearances,  always  with 
the  greatest  success.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  Paris  where  he  met  celebrated  people 
in  the  world  of  art,  science  and  letters,  among  them 
Alexandre  Dumas  (son  of  the  great  author) ,  Victorien 
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Sardou,  Massenet,  Delibes  and  Ambroise  Thomas. 
There  he  sang  for  the  great  Tamberlik,  choosing  Una 
fitrtiva  lagrima  and  Spirito  gentil,  who  lavished  praise 
on  him.  Later  Williams  made  a  trip  to  London,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  he 
was  assisted  by  such  artists  as  Tosti,  Denza,  Mattel,  de 
Munck  and  others.  With  Tosti  he  eventually  formed  a 
warm  and  sincere  friendship,  the  memory  of  which 
stayed  with  him  throughout  his  life.  Williams  attrib- 
uted his  success  to  a  firm  faith  in  his  ability  to  perform 
the  mission  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  carry  out. 

Williams,  H.  Evan,  American  concert  tenor,  born 
Mineral  Ridge,  O.,  Sept.  7,  1867 ;  died  Akron,  O.,  May 
24,  1918.  A  pupil  of  Louise  von  Freilitsch,  J.  Sau- 
vage,  and  J.  D.  Mehan,  he  made  his  debut  in  1896  at 
the  Worcester  Festival,  subsequently  becoming  a  well- 
known  festival  singer,  soloist  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  in  New  York  City,  and  appearing  in  nearly  a 
thousand  recitals.  After  1900  he  used  English  transla- 
tions exclusively  in  his  recitals ;  his  repertoire  included 
all  the  standard  oratorios  as  well  as  some  operas  in 
concert  form. 

Williams,  Henry  James,  English  composer,  born  at 
London  in  1869;  died  Manchester,  Feb.  24,  1924;  he 
wrote  the  famous  World  War  song  Ifs  a  Long  Way 
to  Tipperary. 

Williams,  John  Gerard,  English  composer,  born 
London,  Dec.  10,  1888.  Originally  an  architect,  he  was 
self-taught  in  music,  except  for  some  advice  from 
Richard  Walthew,  and  for  singing  with  choral  societies 
and  occasionally  playing  in  orchestras.  He  has  written 
some  seventy  works,  which  have  been  given  frequently 
in  England  and  elsewhere.  His  compositions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  chamber  music ;  but  he  has  also  written 
an  opera,  Kate,  the  Cabin-Boy,  a  children's  operetta, 
The  Story  of  the  Willow-Pattern  Plate,  orchestral  and 
choral  pieces,  and  an  arrangement  and  orchestration  of 
a  ballet  from  a  Beethoven  sonata  for  Mme.  Lopokova. 

Williams,  John  M.,  American  music  educator  and 
author,  born  in  Texas  on  Jan.  i,  1884;  studied  at  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Since  1913  he  has  taught  and  lec- 
tured both  here  and  abroad  on  methods  for  piano ;  he  is 
author  of  a  series  of  graded  piano  books. 

Williams,  Joseph,  Ltd.,  English  music  publishing 
house,  founded  at  London  in  1808;  the  catalogue  con- 
tains miscellaneous  sheet  music  publications  and  low- 
priced  collections  of  classical  music. 

Williams,  Margaret,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser, born  in  Tennessee;  she  studied  at  Baltimore. 
An  overture  of  hers  was  performed  at  a  Peabody  Sym- 
phony concert ;  she  has  also  written  a  five-act  opera. 

Williams,  Maria  Jane,  Welsh  soprano,  born  in  Gla- 
morganshire, Oct.  9,  1793;  died  Nov.  10,  1873.  A 
good  singer,  she  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  is  now  remembered  chiefly  for  her  collection 
of  traditional  Welsh  airs,  which  were  given  at  an 
Eisteddfod  in  Abergavenny  in  1838,  and  of  which  she 


published  forty-three  melodies,  with  Welsh  words,  in 
1844. 

Williams,  Martha  (Mrs.  Lockey),  English  alto, 
born  at  Bitterley  in  1821 ;  died  Hastings,  Aug.  28, 
1897;  sister  of  Anni  Williams.  Pupil,  with  her  sister, 
of  Tom  Cooke  and  Negri,  she  sang  duos  with  her  sister 
for  some  years,  retiring  in  1865. 

Williams,  Ralph  Vaughan,  see  Vaughan  Williams, 
Ralph. 

Williams,  Thomas,  late  iSth  century  English  writer. 
In  1780  he  published  a  collection  of  anthems,  in  1789 
a  collection  of  three-part  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  pref- 
aced by  an  essay  on  church  music  and  allied  subjects. 

Williams,  W.  S.  Gwynn,  contemporary  English 
pianist  and  composer;  among  her  compositions  are 
Three  Cymric  Cameos. 

Williamson,  Gavin,  Canadian  pianist,  born  Winni- 
peg, June  30,  1897.  He  has  specialized  in  harpsichord 
recitals  and  in  two-piano  concerts. 

Williamson,  Hardy,  English  lyric  tenor,  born  Mur- 
ton,  Feb.  27,  1888.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  made  his  debut  in  1913  as  soloist  with 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  London,  and  has  since  sung 
in  recitals  and  with  choral  societies,  as  well  as  being  a 
member  of  the  Century  Opera  Company  in  New  York. 

Williamson,  John  Finley,  American  choral  con- 
ductor, born  Canton,  O.,  June  23,  1887;  pupil  of 
Witherspoon.  He  founded  the  now  internationally  fa- 
mous Westminster  Choir  (q.v.). 

Williamson,  T.  G.,  late  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser and  music  publisher.  He  issued  at  London, 
about  1790,  sheet  songs  and  collections  of  music;  he 
himself  wrote  some  vocal  works,  six  sonatinas,  a  set  of 
marches  and  other  music. 

Willigerode,  Adalbert  Hugo,  Russian  church 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  at  Reval  in  1816;  died 
at  Dorpat  in  1892 ;  he  wrote  collections  of  choir  songs. 

Willing,  Christopher  Edwin,  English  chorister,  or- 
ganist, music  director  and  choral  conductor,  born  Feb. 
28,  1830;  died  Dec.  i,  1904.  First  a  chorister  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  later  became  assistant  organist  there 
and  subsequently  held  a  number  of  posts  in  London  as 
organist  and  choirmaster. 

Willing,  Johann  Ludwig,  German  composer  and 
organist,  born  Kiihndorf,  near  Meiningen,  May  2, 
1755 ;  died  at  Nordhausen  in  Sept.,  1805.  His  com- 
positions include  piano,  violin  and  'cello  sonatas,  con- 
certos for  'cello  and  for  violin,  violin  duos  and  dance 
music. 

Willis,  Henry,  English  organ  builder  and  double- 
bass,  born  London,  Apr.  27,  1821 ;  died  there,  Feb.  n, 
1901 ;  played  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1847.  After 
an  apprenticeship  served  under  John  Gray,  in  1845 
he  establishd  his  own  business  at  London.  He  invented 
numerous  improvements  for  the  organ,  and  during  his 
lifetime  he  built  or  rebuilt  organs  for  nearly  half  the 
English  cathedrals. 
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Willis,  Isaac,  early  ipth  century  English  music  pub- 
lisher. He  worked  at  London  and  Dublin  from  about 
1815  to  after  1850. 

Willis,  Richard  Storrs,  American  composer  and 
writer,  born  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1819;  died  Detroit, 
Mich.,  May  7,  1900.  A  student  at  Yale  University, 
where  he  was  president  of  the  Beethoven  Society,  he 
later  studied  in  Germany  with  von  Wartensee  and 
Hauptmann,  afterward  settling  in  New  York  and  be- 
coming editor  of  "The  Musical  Times,"  "The  Musical 
World"  and  "Once  a  Month."  He  wrote  a  work  on 
Our  Church  Music;  his  compositions  include  chorals, 
student  songs  and  patriotic  songs. 

Willits,  Scott  A.,  contemporary  American  violinist, 
conductor  and  teacher.  A  pupil  of  Ottokar  Sevcik,  he 
became  his  assistant  and,  later,  his  first  authorized 
representative  in  the  United  States.  He  has  toured 
extensively  as  a  violinist,  been  an  orchestral  conductor, 
and  a  teacher  at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Chicago. 

Willman,  Allan  Arthur,  American  composer,  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  at  Hinckley,  111.,  in  1909.  He 
studied  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College  and  under 
Otterstrom,  Noelte  and  Nadia  Boulanger  and  became 
a  concert  accompanist,  pianist  and  teacher.  In  1935 
his  symphonic  poem,  Solitude,  was  given  the  Paderew- 
ski  Award.  He  has  also  composed  a  Symphonic  Over- 
fure,  a  Ballade  of  the  Night  for  string  quartet  and 
voice,  a  piano  sonata  and  a  suite  for  violin  and  piano. 

Willman,  Olof,  Swedish  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Nefvitshog,  Skane,  Feb.  13,  1780;  died  Stockholm, 
Apr.  5,  1844.  He  played  in  the  Stockholm  court  or- 
chestra and  later  became  director  of  his  own  music 
school. 

Willman,  Thomas  Lindsay,  English  clarinettist  and 
military  bandmaster,  born  at  London  about  1783;  died 
Nov.  28,  1840. 

Willmann,  Caroline,  early  igth  century  German 
singer  and  pianist ;  daughter  of  Maximilian  Willmann. 
Well  known  on  the  German  concert  stage,  she  also  sang 
operatic  roles  at  various  theaters  in  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Germany  until  1825. 

Willmann,  Johann  Ignaz,  Austrian  violinist  and 
musical  director,  born  perhaps  at  Vienna ;  died  there  in 
1821.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  orchestra  at 
Bonn  from  1767-74,  and  in  1787  became  musical  direc- 
tor to  Count  Johann  Palffy  at  Vienna. 

Willmann,  Karl,  late  i8th  century  German  violinist, 
died  at  Bonn  before  1794;  son  of  Johann  Ignaz  Will- 
mann. He  played  in  the  Bonn  court  orchestra. 

Willmann,  Magdalena  (married  name  Galvani), 
German  operatic  alto,  born  at  Bonn  in  1775 ;  died  Vi- 
enna, Jan.  12,  1802;  daughter  of  Johann  Ignaz  Will- 
mann. A  pupil  of  Righini,  she  sang  in  opera  at  Bonn 
and  Vienna.  Beethoven  was  an  admirer  and  friend. 

Willmann,  Marie  (married  name  Huber),  late  i8th 
and  early  i9th  century  German  piano  virtuoso;  daugh- 
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ter  of  Johann  Ignaz  Willmann.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Mozart. 

Willmann,  Maximilian,  German  violoncello  virtuoso^ 
born  at  Forchtenburg  in  1768;  died  at  Vienna  in  1812; 
son  of  Johann  Ignaz  Willmann.  'Cello  soloist  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  he  was,  about  1794,  a  member 
of  the  Bonn  court  orchestra. 

Willmann,  Per  Anders  Johan,  Swedish  basso  and 
theater  manager,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1834.  He  stud- 
ied under  Urlaub  and  Duprez,  made  his  operatic  debut 
at  twenty,  sang  at  the  Stockholm  Opera,  directed  the 
Dramatic  School,  and  from  1883-88  was  director  of  the 
Imperial  Theater  at  Stockholm. 

Willmann,  Mme.  Tribolet,  Austrian  (?)  operatic 
singer,  died  in  1812;  wife  of  Maximilian  Willmann. 
She  appeared  with  great  success  as  an  operatic  and 
concert  singer  in  Germany  and  Austria  from  1795. 

Willrners,  Heinrich  Rudolf,  German  composer, 
piano  virtuoso  and  teacher,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  31,  1821 ; 
died  Vienna,  Aug.  24,  1878 ;  pupil  of  Hummel  and  of 
Friedrich  Schneider.  For  fifteen  years  he  made  con- 
cert tours,  later  becoming,  for  a  time,  professor  at  the 
Stern  Conservatory.  He  wrote  much  brilliant  piano 
music  and  some  chamber  works. 

Willmore,  Josiah  John,  English  violin  maker  and 
repairer,  born  at  Islington  in  1877.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  Frank  Howard  and  then  established 
himself  at  London.  His  instruments,  which  follow 
Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models,  are  of  good  work- 
manship. 

Willms,  Franz,  German  conductor,  choral  director, 
music  publisher  and  composer,  born  Mainz,  Jan.  25, 
1883.  His  compositions  include  incidental  music  for 
plays,  choruses,  song  cycles  with  chamber  orchestra, 
instructive  songs  and  a  guide  to  Hindemith's  Cardillac. 

Willnecker,  Alfred,  Austrian  opera  prompter, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  16,  1875.  His 
works  include  a  string  quartet,  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces,  organ  fugues,  choruses,  songs  and  a  harmony 
method. 

Willner,  Alfred  Maria,  Austrian  opera  and  operetta 
librettist,  born  Vienna,  July  u,  1859;  died  there,  Oct. 
27,  1929. 

Willner,  Arthur,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
music  editor,  born  Turn,  near  Teplitz,  Mar.  5,  1881 ; 
pupil  of  Ruthardt,  Piutti,  and  Reinecke  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  of  Rheinberger  and  Thuille  at  the  Mu- 
nich Academy.  He  has  been  consultant  to  the  Univer- 
sal Edition  Publications,  Vienna.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  instrumental,  choral  and  orchestral  works. 

Wills,  Harriet  Burdett,  late  igth  century  American 
composer;  she  wrote  several  songs. 

Willy,  John  Thomas,  English  violinist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  London,  July  24,  1812;  died  there,  Aug.  8, 
1885 ;  pupil  of  Spagnoletti.  He  played  under  Costa,  as 
first  violin  and  subsequently  as  principal  second, 
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throughout  his  active  lifetime,  and  led  various  societies 
and  groups. 

Wilm,  Nikolai  von,  Russian  pianist,  composer,  con- 
ductor and  teacher,  born  Riga,  Mar.  4,  1834;  died 
Wiesbaden,  Feb.  20, 191 1.  After  studying  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  under  Hauptmann,  Richter,  Rietz  and 
Plaidy,  he  became  second  conductor  at  Riga  and  a 
teacher  at  the  Nikolai  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  later 
living  in  Dresden  and  finally  settling  in  Wiesbaden. 
His  compositions  include  a  string  sextet,  a  string  quar- 
tet, two  violin  sonatas,  violoncello  sonata,  two  suites  for 
violin  and  piano,  numerous  piano  pieces,  part  songs, 
motets  and  songs. 

Wilms,  Jan  WiUem,  Dutch  composer,  organist, 
piano  virtuoso  and  teacher,  born  Witzhelden,  near 
Solingen,  Mar.  30,  17/2;  died  Amsterdam,  July  19, 
1847.  A  pupil  of  his  father,  brother  and  Hodermann, 
he  settled  in  Amsterdam  as  a  teacher,  pianist,  member 
of  the  institute  of  arts  and  sciences  and  organist  at  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  composed  the  Dutch  national  an- 
them, and  also  three  symphonies,  chamber  music  and 
other  works. 

Wilna,  Alice,  contemporary  English  soprano.  A 
pupil  of  Albert  Salizas  at  Paris,  she  sang  in  Italy  and 
then  made  her  London  debut  at  Albert  Hall  in  191 1 ; 
since  then  she  has  sung  in  opera  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  in  recitals. 

Wilphlingseder,  Ambrosius,  German  theorist  and 
choirmaster,  died  Nuremberg,  Dec.  31,  1563.  Choir- 
master at  the  Sebaldus  Church  in  Nuremberg,  he  wrote 
a  musical  catechism  in  Latin,  which  was  several  times 
republished  in  German. 

Wilsing,  Daniel  Friedrich  Eduard,  German  com- 
poser and  organist,  born  Horde,  near  Dortmund,  Oct. 
21,  1809;  died  Berlin,  May  2,  1893.  His  compositions 
include  an  oratorio,  a  De  Profundis  for  sixteen  voices, 
piano  sonatas,  and  songs. 

Wilson,  Archibald  Wayet,  English  organist,  com- 
poser and  writer,  born  Pinchbeck,  Lincolnshire,  Dec. 
9,  1869.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Chorales,  Their 
Origin  and  Influence;  his  compositions  include  church 
music  and  a  choral  ballad. 

Wilson,  Arthur  G.,  American  critic,  writer  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  Ottumwa,  la.,  Apr.  29,  1880.  He  studied 
at  the  Cornell  Conservatory,  Cornell  College,  Mount 
Vernon,  la.,  became  music  critic  on  the  Boston  "Globe" 
in  1909,  taught  singing  at  Boston,  and  contributed  to 
magazines. 

Wilson,  Christopher,  English  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Melbourne  in  1874;  died  at  London  in 
1919.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  and  under  Wiillner,  Herzogenberg  and  Widor, 
and  was  connected  with  many  London  Shakespearian 
productions.  He  wrote  incidental  music  to  Richard  II, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Much  Ado,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  other  Shakespearian  and 
modern  plays,  and  also  chamber  and  piano  music. 


Wilson,  Mrs.  Cornwall  Baron,  early  igth  century 
English  composer  and  poet,  died  London,  Jan.  12, 
1846.  She  was  awarded  the  Melodist  Club  prize  in 
1837,  and  also  won  medals  at  Welsh  festivals  with  her 
songs. 

Wilson,  Domingo,  South  American  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Mar.  5,  1881 ;  his  works  include  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Wilson,  Florence,  see  Austral,  Florence. 
Wilson,  Gertrude  Hoag,  American  composer,  pian- 
ist and  teacher,  born  Christiansburg,  Va.,  Mar.  I,  1888. 
A  pupil  of  Randolph-Macon  Women's  College,  of  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Music,  New  York,  and  of  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley,  she  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  orches- 
tras and  in  recitals  and  has  taught.  She  has  written 
vocal  works,  songs  and  fugues. 

Wilson,  Grenville  Dean,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1833;  died 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1897.  After  studying  under 
Donheim  and  A.  W.  Johnson,  he  taught  at  Lenox, 
Mass.,  New  York  City,  Saratoga,  at  the  Lasell  Semi- 
nary, and  at  the  Rockland  Institute  in  Nyack.  He 
organized  the  Nyack  Symphony  Society  and  founded 
the  Nyack  Choral  Society.  His  compositions,  mostly 
for  the  piano,  number  almost  two  hundred  and  include 
Wayside  Chapel,  Chapel  in  the  Mountains,  etc. 

Wilson,  Henry,  American  composer  and  organist, 
born  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1828;  died  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  8,  1878.  He  learned  the  printing  trade, 
but  turned  to  music,  and  about  1848  studied  for  a  time 
at  Boston.  In  1850  he  became  organist  of  St.  James's 
in  Greenfield.  He  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Springfield 
and  then  studied  at  Leipzig  as  a  fellow  pupil  of  his  life- 
long friend  Alexander  W.  Thayer.  From  1855-78  he 
was  organist  at  Christ  Church,  Hartford.  His  compo- 
sitions were  almost  entirely  for  church  use. 

Wilson,  Hilda  (real  name  Matilda  Ellen  Wilson; 
pseudonym,  Douglas  Hope),  English  composer,  con- 
tralto and  vocal  teacher,  born  Monmouth,  Apr.  7, 
1860;  died  Dec.  I,  1918.  She  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  made  her  debut,  at  fif- 
teen, in  The  Messiah,  and  sang  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  Her  compositions  consist  of  songs  written 
under  her  pseudonym. 

Wilson,  James  Steuart,  English  tenor  and  writer, 
born  Clifton,  July  22,  1889.  Known  as  a  fine  singer 
of  Bach's  works,  he  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  English  Singers  (q.v.)  and  is  nowadays  much 
in  demand  as  an  adjudicator  at  competition  festivals. 
He  is  co-author,  with  A.  H.  Fox-Strangways,  of  Schu- 
bert's Songs  Translated  and  of  Schumann's  Songs 
Translated. 

Wilson,  John,  English  lutenist  and  teacher,  born 
Faversham,  Kent,  Apr.  5,  1594;  died  London,  Feb.  22, 
1673.  A  noted  lutenist,  he  was  professor  of  music  at 
Oxford  from  1656-62  and,  later,  chamber  musician  to 
Charles  II.  He  wrote  vocal  music,  including  settings 
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for  some  of  Shakespeare's  songs  in  plays.  Scholars 
have  conjectured  that  he  may  even  have  sung  his  own 
airs  in  actual  performances  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Wilson,  John,  Scottish  operatic  tenor  and  teacher, 
born  Edinburgh,  Dec.  25,  1800;  died  Quebec,  July  8, 
1849;  pupil  of  Finlay  Dun.  He  sang  operatic  roles  in 
Scotland,  England  and  America,  later  devising  the  series 
of  Scottish  "table  entertainments"  for  which  he  is  now 
remembered.  His  voice  was  a  pure,  sweet  tenor. 

Wilson,  Mary  Ann,  English  operatic  singer,  born 
in  1802;  died  Goudhurst,  Kent,  Dec.  13,  1867;  pupil 
and,  later,  wife  of  Thomas  Welsh.  Her  first  appear- 
ance, at  nineteen,  made  her  famous  and,  before  her 
voice  failed,  she  made  a  fortune. 

Wilson,  Matilda  Ellen,  see  Wilson,  Hilda. 

Wilson,  Mortimer,  American  teacher,  composer  and 
writer,  born  Chariton,  la.,  Aug.  6,  1876;  died  New 
York,  1932.  He  studied  at  Chicago  under  F.  G.  Glea- 
son,  S.  E.  Jacobsohn,  and  W.  Middleschulte,  and  then 
taught  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  before  continu- 
ing his  studies  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under 
Reger  and  Sitt.  Thereafter  he  taught  for  two  years  at 
Leipzig,  conducted  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  taught  at  a  small  conservatory  in  Georgia.  He 
composed  a  symphonic  suite,  five  symphonies,  piano 
trios,  violin  sonatas  and  organ  works.  He  also  wrote 
The  Rhetoric  of  Music  and  Harmonic  and  Melodic 
Technical  Studies. 

Wilson,  Philip,  English  singer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Hove,  Sussex,  Nov.  29,  1886 ;  died  July  26,  1924. 
He  taught  at  the  State  Conservatory  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, from  1915-20.  In  collaboration  with  Philip 
Warlock  he  edited  a  collection  of  English  songs  of  the 
period  1598-1622. 

Wilson,  Stanley,  English  organist  and  composer, 
born  in  1899.  His  works  include  three  rhapsodies  for 
string  quartet  and  a  suite  for  piano  and  'cello. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  late  I7th  century  English  com- 
poser and  organist.  Organist  at  Peterhouse,  he  wrote 
church  music,  including  numerous  anthems. 

Wilson,  Wilfred,  American  composer,  conductor 
and  teacher,  born  Chariton,  la.,  Jan.  8,  1875;  brother 
of  Mortimer  Wilson.  He  studied  at  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and,  after  being  musical  director  and 
bandmaster  at  the  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver, 
Ind.,  became  bandmaster  and  music  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  William,  see  Hopekirk,  Helen. 

Wilson  Quartet,  contemporary  English  women's 
string  quartet,  founded  in  1927 ;  the  original  personnel 
consisted  of  Marie  Wilson,  first  violin;  Gwendolen 
Higham,  second  violin ;  Anne  Wolfe,  viola ;  and  Phyllis 
Hasluck,  violoncello. 

Wilt,  Marie  (nee  Liebenthaler),  Austrian  dramatic 
soprano,  born  Vienna,  Jan.  30,  1833 ;  died  there,  Sept. 
24,  1891 ;  pupil  of  Gansbacher  and  Wolf.  She  sang  at 


Graz,  Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  Budapest  and  elsewhere. 
Her  voice  was  rich  and  of  great  range. 

Wiltberger,  August,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Sobernheim,  Apr.  17,  1850;  died  at  Stuttgart  in 
Dec.  1928.  A  pupil  of  Piel,  he  taught  in  various 
Alsatian  cities.  His  compositions,  which  consist  mostly 
of  church  music,  include  a  cantata,  an  oratorio,  organ 
works,  a  violin  sonata,  some  thirty  masses  and  a  har- 
mony method. 

Wiltberger,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  So- 
bernheim, Aug.  17,  1841 ;  died  Kolmar,  May  26,  1916; 
brother  of  August  Wiltberger.  He  studied  under  his 
father  (an  organist),  taught  at  various  Alsatian  semi- 
naries, and  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Alsatian  branch  of 
the  Cacilienverein.  His  works  include  settings  of 
Alsatian  folk  songs  for  male  chorus,  motets,  masses  and 
choral  works. 

Wimmer,  Heinz,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Passau,  Jan.  9,  1897 ;  he  has  written  patriotic  cho- 
ral works  with  orchestra  and  also  songs. 

Winckelmann,  Theodor,  German  theater  conductor, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Brunswick,  Dec.  I, 
1851 ;  died  Magdeburg,  Apr.  4,  1903;  his  works  include 
an  overture  and  songs. 

Winckworth,  Arthur,  English  operatic  basso  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bath  in  1866 ;  pupil  of  Emilio  Pieraccini 
at  Bath  and  of  Beuighani  in  Italy.  In  1894  he  joined 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  as  princpal  basso,  ap- 
peared in  some  sixty  operas  with  them,  and  in  1921  be- 
came head  of  the  Carl  Rosa  School  of  Opera. 

Wind,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  breath  of  a  player 
in  producing  tone  from  an  instrument  so  operated,  or 
the  compressed  air  from  a  blower  or  bellows  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  word  is  used  as  a  modifier  with 
various  terms  having  to  do  with  the  organ,  most  of 
which  are  self-explanatory,  as  wind-trunk  (q.v.),  wind- 
chest  (q.v.),  etc.  Considering  the  human  voice  as  a 
wind  instrument,  the  term  is.  used  colloquially,  as  wind- 
pipe, for  the  oesophagus.  The  wind  instruments  made 
by  man's  ingenuity  are  of  the  greatest  variety,  and  are 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  wood-wind  and  brass, 
and  are  collectively  termed  the  wind  instruments. 
Among  the  wood-winds  of  the  orchestra  and  band  are 
the  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  clarinet,  bass 
clarinet,  bassoon,  contra-bassoon ;  the  brass  includes 
trumpet,  French  horn,  trombone  and  tuba.  Saxophones 
are  a  combination  of  both,  having  metal  tubes  and  reed 
mouth-pieces.  In  England  the  military  or  brass  band  is 
called  wind-band  (q.v.). 

Wind  Band,  a  term  used  in  England  to  describe  the 
miltary  or  brass  band. 

Wind-chest,  an  air-tight  box  in  an  organ  which  re- 
ceives the  wind  from  the  bellows.  When  the  pallets  in 
the  wind  chest  are  opened  through  playing  the  keys,  the 
sliders  are  drawn,  and  wind  is  supplied  to  the  pipes. 

Wind-harp  (Ger.  Windharfe),  the  ^Eolian  Harp 
(q.v.). 
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Wind-hole,  the  opening  in  the  boot  or  foot  of  the 
organ  pipe  through  which  wind  is  admitted. 

Wind  instruments,  see  Wind. 

Wind  machine,  a  contrivance  for  imitating  the 
sound  of  the  wind ;  the  one  invented  by  Strauss  for  his 
Don  Quixote  consisted  of  a  barrel  framework  covered 
with  silk,  churned  around  in  a  wooden  or  cardboard 
cradle. 

Wind-trunk,  a  wooden  or  metal  tube  which  carries 
the  wind  from  the  bellows  to  the  wind-chest  of  an 
organ. 

Winderstein,  Hans,  German  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Luneburg,  Oct.  29,  1856 ; 
died  Giessen,  June  23,  1925.  After  studying  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  he  conducted  and  taught  in  va- 
rious German  cities,  conducted  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at 
Munich  and  the  Singakademie  and  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs at  Leipzig;  at  the  latter  place  he  had  his  own 
orchestra,  with  which  he  toured  the  United  States  in 
1900-01.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  symphonic 
suite,  orchestral  works,  a  funeral  march  on  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  violin  pieces. 

Windet,  John,  late  i6th  and  early  i;th  century  Eng- 
lish music  and  typographical  printer;  he  worked  at 
London  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
He  printed  several  editions  of  Sternhold's  Psalms  and 
a  good  deal  of  vocal  music. 

Winding,  August  Henrik,  Danish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Taaro,  Laaland,  Mar.  24,  1835;  died 
Copenhagen,  June  16,  1899.  He  studied  under 
Reinecke,  Ree,  Dreyschock  and  Gade,  and  became  a 
professor  at  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory,  of  which 
he  became,  in  1891,  the  director.  His  works  include  a 
Hymn  for  Pentecost,  a  Northern  Overture,  a  concert 
overture,  a  concert  allegro,  a  symphony,  chamber  mu- 
sic, violin  sonatas,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Windisch,  Fritz,  German  composer  and  writer, 
born  Niederschonhausen,  Dec.  20,  1897 ;  pupil  of  Hugo 
Venus,  Richard  Francke,  Hugo  Riemann  and  Max 
Friedlaender.  He  was,  for  a  brief  time,  editor  of  the 
periodical  "Melos."  His  compositions  include  songs, 
piano,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Windisch-Sartowsky,  Hans,  German  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Jan.,  23,  1894;  he  has  written  operas,  a 
dance  drama,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  symphonic  poem, 
chamber  music  and  songs. . 

Windschmitt,  Ludwig,  German  artist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort,  June  14,  1900 ;  among  his  compositions 
are  an  orchestral  suite,  chamber  orchestra  pieces,  and 
dance  pieces,  some  for  two  and  four  pianos. 

Windsor  Lord,  John  Edwin,  see  Lord,  John  Ed- 
win Windsor. 

Windsperger,  Lothar,  German  composer,  born 
Ampfing,  Upper  Bavaria,  Oct.  22,  1885;  died  Wies- 
baden, May  30,  1935;  pupil  of  Rheinberger,  Rudolf 
Louis,  and  Josef  Schmid  at  Munich.  His  compositions 


include  songs,  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental  and  cham- 
ber music  works. 

Windt,  Herbert,  Bohemian  orchestrator  and  com- 
poser, born  Senftenberg,  Sept.  15,  1894;  among  his 
works  are  an  opera,  a  chamber  symphony,  Andante 
Religioso  for  singers  and  orchestra,  and  songs. 

Wineland,  Samuel  Katharos,  American  violinist 
and  piano  teacher,  born  Fremont,  O.,  June  23,  1895. 
He  studied  under  Cesar  Thomson  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servator}7 and  under  Luigi  von  Kunitz,  became  first  vi- 
olin at  the  Tournai  Opera,  and  has  made  recital  tours 
in  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 

Winge,  Per,  Norwegian  composer,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Oslo,  Aug.  27,  1858;  pupil  there  of  Otto 
Winter-Hjelm,  Edmund  Neupert  and  Johan  Svendsen. 
He  has  been  conductor  of  several  musical  organizations 
in  Oslo.  His  compositions  include  songs,  instrumental, 
dramatic,  choral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Wingham,  Thomas,  English  composer,  organist,  di- 
rector and  teacher,  born  London,  Jan.  5,  1846;  died 
there,  Mar.  24,  1893 ;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  in  1871  becoming  professor  of  piano  there.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the  Brompton 
Oratory,  which  post  he  filled  with  distinction  until  his 
death.  He  wrote  much  church  music,  four  symphonies, 
and  some  chamber  music. 

Winifred  Small  Quartet,  see  Small  Quartet. 

Winkel,  Dietrich  Nikolaus,  Dutch  musical  inventor, 
born  about  1/80;  died  Amsterdam,  Sept.  28,  1826.  He 
was  the  original  inventor  of  the  metronome,  and  also 
of  some  instruments  for  musical  reproduction. 

Winkel,  Theresa  Emilie  Henrietta,  aus  dem, 
German  harpist,  composer  and  writer,  born  Weissenfels, 
Dec.  20,  1/84.  Besides  composing  sonatas  for  harp  and 
violin,  she  wrote  treatises  on  harp  construction. 

Winkelhake,  Adolf,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  arranger,  born  Bergkirchen,  Nov.  13,  1877  J  ne  has 
arranged  folk  songs  for  male  and  mixed  choruses. 

Winkelmann,  Gerhard,  German  piano  virtuoso, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  May  23,  1904;  he  has 
written  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Winkelmann,  Hermann,  German  dramatic  tenor, 
born  Brunswick,  Mar.  8,  1849;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  18, 
1912.  He  was  a  piano  manufacturer,  but  studied  sing- 
ing at  Paris,  and  under  Koch  at  Hanover,  making  his 
debut  in  1875  at  Sondershausen  and  thereafter  singing 
at  other  German  cities.  In  1882  he  was  engaged  by 
Wagner  to  create  the  role  of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth; 
from  then  until  his  retirement  in  1906  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  singers  at  the  Court  Opera,  Vienna,  where 
he  sang  in  Tristan  at  its  Viennese  premiere  in  1883. 
His  London  debut  took  place  at  Drury  Lane  Theater 
in  1882,  and  he  sang  in  Theodore  Thomas's  Wagner 
festivals  in  American  cities  in  1884.  Although  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  Wagnerian  singer,  he  had  a  large  reper- 
toire and  was  widely  known  as  a  concert  singer. 
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Winkclmann,  Rainer,  German  composer,  born 
Wagstadt,  June  3,  iS/6;  his  works  include  choruses 
and  songs,  some  with  guitar. 

Winkelmiiller,  Paul,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Hanover,  Oct.  18,  18/6;  he  has 
written  choruses  and  children's  songs. 

Winker  (Concussion-bellows'),  a  small  bellows,  diag- 
onal in  shape,  and  controlled  by  a  spring  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  wind-trunk  in  an  organ;  its  purpose 
is  to  counterbalance  slight  variations  in  the  wind  pres- 
sure. 

Winkhler,  Karoly  (Karl)  Angelus  von,  Hungarian 
pianist  and  composer,  born  in  1787 ;  died  Budapest,  Dec. 
15,  1845.  He  wrote  concerted  pieces  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, and  chamber  music. 

Winfcler,  Alexander  Adolf ovitch,  Russian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Kharkov,  Mar.  3,  1863;  died  at 
Leningrad  in  Oct.  1935.  At  first  he  studied  law,  but 
then  went  to  the  music  school  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society  and  completed  his  studies  under 
Duvernoy,  Leschetizky  and  Navratil.  Thereafter  he 
taught  at  the  Kharkov  music  school,  and  later  at  the 
Petrograd  (Leningrad)  Conservatory.  His  works  in- 
clude an  overture,  En  Bretagne;  variations  on  a  Russian 
folk  song;  variations  on  a  Finnish  folk  song;  a  string 
quintet,  three  string  quartets,  chamber  music,  a  piano 
quartet,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Winkler,  Conrad,  late  igth  and  early  20th  century 
German  music  publisher.  His  firm,  at  Leipzig,  was 
purchased  by  F.  E.  C.  Leuckart  in  1910. 

Winkler,  Georg,  German  concert  accompanist, 
theater  conductor  and  composer,  born  Orlamunde,  Oct. 
7,  1902;  he  has  written  an  orchestral  passacaglia,  cham- 
ber music  and  a  piano  sonata. 

Winkler,  Karl,  Austrian  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Sept.  26,  1899;  his  works  include 
music  for  plays,  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  a  piano 
concerto  and  songs. 

Winkler,  Leopold,  contemporary  Austrian  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Gleiwitz,  Silesia.  After 
studying  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  he  came  in  1888 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  toured  in  recitals  and 
taught  for  some  years  under  Dvorak  at  the  National 
Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  pi- 
ano pieces. 

Winkler,  Max  Joseph,  German  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Waldstetten,  Bavaria,  Mar.  10,  1810;  died 
Rosenheim,  June  20,  1884.  He  became  a  choirmaster  at 
Giinzburg  and  principal  instructor  at  the  royal  teachers' 
seminary.  His  works  include  church  music,  chamber 
works  and  choruses. 

Winkler,  Rudolf,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Neisse,  June  9,  1855;  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1920; 
he  wrote  choruses  and  songs. 

Winkler,  Theodor,  German  composer  and  flutist, 
died  Weimar,  Dec.  21,  1905.  For  many  years  first 
flutist  of  the  Weimar  Court  Orchestra,  while  Liszt  was 


leader  there  Winkler  introduced  Bohm's  flute.  He 
wrote  studies  and  concertos  for  his  instrument. 

Winkler  Quartet,  early  aoth  century  Austrian  string 
quartet,  located  at  Vienna.  The  personnel  included 
Julius  Winkler,  first  violin;  Fritz  Wahle,  second  violin; 
Alfred  Finger,  viola;  and  Alexander  Timpel,  violon- 
cello. This  popular  organization  usually  included  one 
of  the  lesser-known  quartets  of  Joseph  Haydn  on  its 
programs. 

Winn,  William,  English  composer  and  basso,  born 
Bramham,  Yorkshire,  May  8,  1828;  died  Willesden, 
June  4,  1868;  pupil  of  Smart  and  Schira.  He  became 
a  popular  oratorio  and  glee  singer ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude glees,  songs  and  catches. 

Winneberger,  Paul  Anton,  German  composer,  vio- 
loncellist, organist,  teacher  and  musical  director,  born 
Mergentheim,  Oct  7,  1758;  died  Hamburg,  Feb.  8, 
1821 ;  pupil  of  Heilig,  Abbe  Vogler  and  Holzbauer.  He 
held  various  church  and  teaching  positions,  in  1783  be- 
coming teacher  and  'cellist  at  the  French  Theater,  Ham- 
burg. He  wrote  an  opera  and  concertos,  sonatas  and 
lesser  music  for  the  'cello. 

Winner,  Septimus,  American  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Philadelphia,  May  n,  1827.  He  mastered  a  num- 
ber of  musical  instruments/played  in  various  Phila- 
delphia theatres,  and  made  over  two  thousand  arrange- 
ments of  tunes  for  violin,  for  guitar  and  for  piano,  also 
publishing  instruction  books  for  the  following  instru- 
ments, with  all  of  which  he  was  more  or  less  familiar : 
piano,  organ,  violin,  'cello,  flute,  banjo,  accordion,  con- 
certina, clarinet,  flageolet  and  cornet.  Under  various 
pseudonyms,  "Alice  Hawthorne/'  "Percy  Guyer," 
"Mark  Mason"  and  "Paul  Stenton,"  he  wrote  many  of 
the  most  popular  American  ballads  of  the  olden  days, 
including:  Listen  to  the  mocking-bird  and  Whispering 
Hope,  the  last  becoming  a  special  favorite  as  a  vocal 
duet. 

Winnig,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Dessau, 
May  20,  1910 ;  he  has  written  an  opera,  concertos  for 
string  orchestra  and  for  chamber  orchestra,  chamber 
music,  a  piano  suite  and  dance  pieces. 

Winnipeg,  a  large  Canadian  city.  It  is  musically 
important  for  its  Women's  Musical  Club  which  spon- 
sors an  annual  series  of  artist-concerts,  the  Wednesday 
Morning  Musicale,  University  Glee"  Club,  Winnipeg 
Male  Voice  Choir,  Winnipeg  Boys'  Choir,  Contem- 
porary Music  Club  and  Junior  Musical  Club.  The 
Manitoba  Musical  Competition  Festival  is  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Men's  Musical  Club.  The  Winni- 
peg Light  Opera  Company  presents  operettas  and  light 
operas.  The  University  of  Manitoba  holds  musical  con- 
vocations and  offers  instruction  courses  in  musical 
theory. 

Winnubst,  Johann  H.  P.,  Dutch  cathedral  organist 
and  composer,  born  Amsterdam,  Dec.  24,  1885 ;  among 
his  works  are  two  symphonies,  chamber  music,  chut ch 
music  and  songs. 
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Winsheim,  Abraham,  see  Weisshan,  Abraham. 

Winslate,  Richard,  middle  i6th  century  English 
composer  and  organist.  Organist  at  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral about  1550,  he  wrote  for  the  organ;  only  one  of 
his  compositions  is  known. 

Winter,  George  Day,  English  organist  and  conduc- 
tor, born  in  1857;  died  Nov.  28,  1937. 

Winter,  Georg  M.,  German  teacher,  composer  and 
musicologist,  born  Geithain,  Jan.  13,  1869;  died  Leip- 
zig, Mar.  21,  1924;  pupil  of  Jadassohn  and  Richard 
Hof  mann.  He  composed  choruses  and  songs,  and  wrote 
books  on  musical  subjects,  including  a  History  of  Ger- 
man Folk  Songs. 

Winter,  Hans  Adolf,  German  conductor,  born 
Munich,  Jan.  30,  1892 ;  pupil  of  Berber  at  the  Munich 
Academy.  He  has  conducted  at  Hamburg,  Stralsund, 
London  and  Bayreuth. 

Winter,  Peter  von,  German  composer,  musical  di- 
rector and  conductor,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1754;  died 
Munich,  Oct.  17,  1825;  pupil  of  Abbe  Vogler.  From 
1788  until  his  death  he  was  musical  director  for  the 
court  at  Munich.  He  wrote  sacred  music,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  a  large  number  of  operas. 

Winter  concerto,  a  work  for  organ  and  strings  by 
Antonio  Vivaldi.  This  composition  is  one  of  a  cycle 
of  four  concerti  grossi  representative  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, and  written  for  string  orchestra,  cembalo  and  or- 
gan; there  is  also  a  solo  violin  part  in  this  of  brilliant 
bravura.  The  movements  are  prefaced  by  sonnets  in- 
dicating the  program.  The  opening  movement  tells 
what  it  is  like  "to  shiver,  tingling  with  the  chilling 
snow,  to  run  with  stamping  feet,  while  every  moment 
a  fierce  wind  blows;"  the  second:  "to  sit  in  quiet  by 
a  happy  fireside  while  those  abroad  are  pelted  by  the 
rain;"  and  in  the  last:  "to  romp  upon  the  ice,  and  leap 
and  run  .  .  .  while  blow  the  fighting  winds.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  Winter  and  it  giveth  joy/' 

Winter-Hjelm,  Otto,  Norwegian  composer,  organ- 
ist, teacher,  critic  and  conductor,  born  Oslo,  Oct.  8, 
1837;  died  there,  May  3,  1931 ;  studied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory  and  under  Kullak  and  Wuerst  in  Berlin. 
He  was  conductor  of  the  Oslo  Philharmonic  Society 
and  founded  the  Norwegian  Music  Academy  in  1886 
with  Edvard  Grieg.  His  compositions  include  songs, 
choral,  orchestral  and  chamber  music  works  and  piano 
and  organ  methods;  he  also  edited  a  collection  of  Nor- 
wegian songs. 

Winterberg,  Robert,  Austrian  theater  director,  critic 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  27,  1884;  died 
Topchin,  June  22,  1930.  His  compositions  include 
chamber  music,  songs  and  numerous  operettas,  among 
them  Die  Blumen  der  Maintenon. 

Winterberger,  Alexander,  German  composer,  piano 
teacher  and  critic,  born  Weimar,  Aug.  14,  1834 ;  died 
Leipzig,  Sept.  23,  1914;  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory, and  of  Liszt.  After  living  in  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg,  he  dwelt  for  many  years  at  Leipzig,  being 


for  a  time  critic  for  a  newspaper  there.    He  wrote  a 
great  deal  oi  piano  music,  in  many  forms. 

Winterfeld,  Karl  Georg  August  Vivigens  von, 
German  musicologist,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  28,  1784;  died 
there,  Feb.  19,  1852.  Educated  for  the  law,  he  held  a 
number  of  legal  posts  until  he  was  pensioned  in  1847, 
when  he  retired  and  devoted  his  time  to  musical  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  music  and  musi- 
cal history. 

Winterfeld,  Max,  see  Gilbert,  Jean. 

Winternitz,  Arnold,  Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Linz,  Oct.  20,  1874;  died  Hamburg,  Feb. 
22,  1928.  He  was  an  opera  conductor  in  Linz,  Graz, 
Vienna,  Hamburg  and  Chicago.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  ballet,  piano  music  and  operatic  works. 

Winteroth,  Marie,  see  Rappold,  Marie. 

Winter's  Tale,  The,  play  by  William  Shakespeare, 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  Max  Bruch's  opera 
Hermione.  Engelbert  Humperdinck  composed  fine  in- 
cidental music  for  the  Max  Reinhardt  production  of 
this  drama  in  Berlin,  Sept.  15,  1906. 

Winthrop  Rogers,  Ltd.,  contemporary  English  mu- 
sic publishing  firm,  located  at  London.  Their  catalogue 
includes  many  vocal  works. 

Wintzer,  Elizabeth,  German  composer,  born  Su- 
derode,  June  16,  1863;  died  Bremen,  June  12,  1933. 
Among  her  works  are  children's  pieces,  dances,  lute 
songs,  piano  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Wintzer,  Richard,  German  artist,  composer  and  au- 
thor, born  Nauendorf,  near  Halle,  Mar.  9,  1866.  After 
studying  painting  he  became  a  pupil  of  Bargiel.  He  has 
composed  operas,  choral  works,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
His  literary  works  include  essays  on  music  and  the 
plastic  arts. 

Wipo,  nth  century  Burgundian  composer.  Chan- 
cellor at  the  court  of  Burgundy  from  1024-60,  he  wrote 
the  Easter  sequence  Vktima-e  paschaH  laudes,  which  is 
sung  even  today. 

Wippern,  Luise,  see  Harriess-Wippern,  Luise. 

Wirbel  (Ger.),  peg;  roll  on  a  drum;  same  as 
Schldget,  the  term  more  frequently  used. 

Wirkhaus,  David  Otto,  Esthonian  teacher  and  con- 
ductor, born  Dorpat,  Sept.  19,  1837;  died  there  in 
1912 ;  founder  of  a  wind  instrument  orchestra  in  Dorpat. 
He  conducted  many  Esthonian  singing  festivals. 

Wirth,  Carel  Lodewijk  Willem  (Wirtz,  Charles 
Louis),  Dutch  piano  teacher  and  composer,  born  The 
Hague,  Sept.  i,  1841;  died  Breda,  Sept.  ri,  1935, 
pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Liibeck  at  the  Conservatory 
of  The  Hague.  He  composed  orchestral  and  church 
music  and  a  cantata. 

Wirth,  Emanuel,  Bohemian  violinist,  born  Luditz, 
Oct.  18,  1842;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  5,  1923;  pupil  of 
Mildner  and  Kittl  at  The  Prague  Conservatory.  He 
was  concertmaster  at  Baden-Baden,  taught  at  the  Rot- 
terdam Conservatory  and  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule, 
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succeeded  Rappoldi  as  viola  in  the  Joachim  Quartet 
and,  with  R.  Hausmann  and  H.  Earth,  formed  a  trio 
which  was  famous  in  Berlin. 

Wirth,  Friedrich  Moritz,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  near  Chemnitz,  Sept.  14,  1849;  died  Leip- 
zig, Apr.  26,  1917;  pupil  of  Ritschl  and  Curtius.  He 
wrote  on  various  aspects  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

Wirth,  Hermann  Felix,  Dutch  teacher  and  musicol- 
ogist, born  Utrecht,  May  6,  1885 ;  pupil  at  the  Utrecht 
University  and  of  Riemann  at  Leipzig.  He  lectured  at 
Berlin,  established  the  Dutch  historical  concerts,  wrote 
on  music  of  the  Netherlands,  collected  early  Dutch 
military  marches  and  edited  orchestral  compositions  by 
Dutch  composers  of  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries. 

Wirth,  Hermine,  see  Schuster-Wirth,  Hennine. 

Wirthmann,  Otto  Michael,  German  music  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Wurzburg,  July  2,  1891. 
He  has  composed  stage  music,  orchestral  pieces,  cham- 
ber music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wirtz,  Charles  Louis,  see  Wirth,  Carel  Lodewijk 
WilUm. 

Wirtz,  Conrad,  Dutch-American  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Rotterdam,  Nov.  27,  1858 ;  student 
at  New  York  and  pupil  of  A.  Franken  in  Brooklyn; 
teacher  at  the  Grand  Conservatory,  New  York.  His 
works  include  choral  compositions,  a  cantata,  church 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Wirtz-Koort,  Oily,  German  teacher  and  composer 
of  songs  for  the  lute,  born  Cologne,  Nov.  18,  1891. 

Wischnegradsky,  Ivan  (Jean),  Russian  composer, 
born  St.  Petersburg,  May  5,  1893;  pupil  of  SokolofT; 
an  early  exponent  of  half-  and  quarter-tone  music. 
His  works  include  a  symphony,  a  symphonic  poem, 
chamber  music,  piano  music,  songs  and  a  Handbook  of 
Quarter-Tone  Music. 

Wise,  Jessie  Moore,  contemporary  American  com- 
poser of  songs  to  lines  of  Tagore,  William  Griffith  and 
Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

Wise,  Michael,  English  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster;  born  in  Wiltshire,  about  1648;  died  Salis- 
bury, Aug.  24,  1687. 

Wisender,  Coroline,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1807;  died  there  in  1868.  She 
organized  a  music  school  for  the  blind  and  composed 
operas  and  melodramas  which  were  published  post- 
humously. 

Wiske,  Charles  Mortimer,  American  organist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Bennington,  Vt.,  Jan.  12,  1853 ; 
pupil  of  Davis  and  Guy  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Theodore 
Thomas  chose  him  to  drill  the  three-thousand-voice 
choir  at  the  New  York  May  Festival  in  1882  and  as 
chorus  master  of  his  Wagner  festivals  in  1884.  He 
conducted  the  New  York  Chorus  Society  and  choral 
groups  in  Paterson  and  Newark,  N.  J. 


Wismeyer,  Heinrich,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  July  17,  1898.  He  has  composed  songs 
and  choruses. 

Wit,  Paul  de,  German  viola  da  gamba  virtuoso, 
violoncellist  and  collector  of  and  writer  on  instruments, 
born  Maestricht,  Jan.  4,  1852;  died  Leipzig,  Dec.  10, 
1925. 

Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  a 
large  collection  of  English  songs  for  one  voice;  these 
appeared  first  without  melodies,  in  1682,  and  were  then 
published  in  two  volumes,  in  1698-99,  and  in  six  vol- 
umes, in  1719-20,  with  tunes  by  Akeroyde,  J.  Barett, 
Blow,  J.  Clarke,  Cross,  Eccles,  Farme,  Lanton,  Pepusch, 
D.  Purcell,  Turner  and  others. 

Witasek,  Johann  Nepomuk  August,  Bohemian  pia- 
anist  and  composer,  born  Horzin,  Feb.  20,  1771 ;  died 
Prague,  Dec.  7,  1839 ;  became  choirmaster  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  director  of  the  Organ  School  at  Prague.  His 
interpretation  of  Mozart's  piano  concertos  impressed 
the  composer.  His  works  included  piano  music. 

Witch  Dancers,  The,  see  Villi,  Le. 

Witch  of  Salem,  The,  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Nelle 
Richmond  Eberhart,  music  by  Charles  Wakefield  Cad- 
man,  first  produced  at  Chicago  in  1925.  The  story  is : 
The  Irish  girl,  Sheila  Meloy,  comes  to  Salem  as  the 
ward  of  Willoughby;  in  the  old  country  she  had  been 
kissed  by  her  cousin,  Arnold  Talbot,  but  the  latter  has 
forgotten  the  incident.  When  they  meet  in  Willoughby's 
garden,  Arnold  falls  in  love  with  Claris,  Willoughby's 
daughter.  Later  in  the  evening  the  Salem  girls  are 
gathered  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  are  discussing 
witches;  Claris'  sister,  Elizabeth,  wonders  if  the  red 
spot  on  the  former's  breast  means  the  Devil's  seal. 
When  Arnold  and  Claris  are  alone  they  declare  their 
love  for  each  other ;  when  Arnold  leaves,  he  finds  Sheila 
waiting  for  him;  he  rejects  her  love  and  she  plans  her 
revenge.  When  a  crowd  of  neighbors  are  present, 
Sheila  gets  her  friend,  Anna,  to  accuse  Claris  of  being 
a  witch ;  when  the  red  mark  is  disclosed  she  is  taken  to 
prison.  Later  she  is  led  to  the  gallows  followed  by  the 
folk  of  Salem ;  as  Arnold  is  about  to  leap  up  beside  her, 
Sheila  confesses  that  it  was  all  a  lie.  As  she  is  led  away 
to  be  hung,  Claris  and  Arnold  are  united. 

Witch's  Curse,  The,  see  Ruddlgore. 

Witek,  Anton,  Bohemian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Saaz,  Jan.  7,  1872 ;  died  in  1934;  pupil  of  his  father  and 
of  A.  Bennewitz  at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  He  made 
his  debut  at  eight,  was  concertmaster  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  1894-1910,  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  until  1918.  Beginning  in  1895,  he 
toured  with  Vita  Friese,  whom  he  married;  Joseph 
Malkin  joined  them  to  form  the  Philharmonic  Trio  in 
1903.  He  taught  at  the  Von  Ende  Music  School  and 
the  Malkin  School  in  New  York. 

Witek,  Vita  (nee  Friese),  Danish  pianist,  born  Co- 
penhagen, Sept.  27,  1868 ;  wife  of  Anton  Witek,  pupil 
of  Beckwith,  Nielsen,  Grabow,  Joachim,  Leschetizky, 
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Biilow  and  Carreno,  She  made  her  debut  at  Berlin  in 
1884.  She  toured  with  her  husband,  was  a  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Trio  and  taught  at  the  Von  Ende  and 
Malkin  schools  in  New  York. 

Withers,  igth  century  English  family  of  violin  mak- 
ers. The  founder  of  the  family  was  Edward  Withers, 
born  in  1808;  died  at  London  in  1875.  He  took  over 
the  business  of  W.  Davis  at  London.  His  son, 
Edward  Withers,  Jr.,  the  most  famous  maker  of  the 
family,  was  born  at  London  in  1844;  died  there  in  1915. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  whom  he  later  succeeded, 
and  made  splendid  instruments  on  the  Stradivarius 
model  and  also  bows  of  high  quality.  His  masterpiece 
was  a  quartet,  made  in  1870  from  an  old  maple  beam 
taken  from  his  barn  and  considered  the  finest  English- 
made  quartet.  After  his  retirement  the  firm  was  man- 
aged by  the  three  sons :  Edward  Withers,  3rd,  born  in 
1870;  Bernhard  Withers,  born  in  1873;  and  Douglas 
Withers,  born  in  1879.  They  continued  reproducing  the 
Amati,  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  models  for  which 
the  firm  is  especially  famous.  George  Withers,  the 
son  of  Edward  Withers,  3rd,  next  assumed  control 
and  specialized  in  the  Stradivarius  model;  he  made 
many  fine  instruments.  His  two  sons,  Guarnerius 
Withers  and  Walter  George  Withers,  took  charge 
about  1900;  the  firm  was  then  known  as  George  Withers 
and  Sons.  They  served  their  apprenticeship  under 
Gustave  Bazin  at  Mirecourt  and  have  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  the  firm,  the  making  of  fine  instruments 
mostly  on  the  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius  patterns. 

Withers,  Herbert,  English  violoncellist,  born  Lon- 
don, Mar.  31,  1880;  pupil  of  Whitehouse  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  of  Hugo  Becker  at 
Frankfort.  He  made  his  debut  at  Old  St.  James's  Hall, 
London,  in  1897.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Willy 
Hess  and  Kruse  quartets,  toured  the  Far  East  and 
played  in  the  Beecham  Orchestra. 

Witherspoon,  Herbert,  American  bass,  born  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  July  21,  1873;  died  New  York,  May  10, 
1935.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  University,  where  he 
attended  the  harmony  and  theory  classes  of  Gustave 
Stoeckel  and  Horatio  W.  Parker ;  later  he  studied  for 
a  short  period  under  Edward  MacDowell.  His  singing 
teachers  were:  Duballe,  Faure,  Bouhy,  Lamperti  and 
others.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  concert  singer  in  New 
Haven,  Oct.  21,  1895;  a  year  later  was  engaged  for  a 
concert  performance  of  Parsifal  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society.  During  the  following  decade  he 
sang  with  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto,  and  at 
festivals  in  Worcester  and  Cincinnati.  He  made  five 
tours  of  England,  appearing  with  the  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  at  the  Norwich  and  Sheffield  Fes- 
tivals. Witherspoon  was  first  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  Nov.  26,  1908,  when  he  sang  the 
role  of  Titurel  in  a  Thanksgiving  Day  performance  of 
Parsifal,  with  Alfred  Herz  conducting.  In  1909  he 
repeated  the  same  performance,  and  also  appeared  in 


The  Pipe  of  Desire.  He  soon  became  famous  as  a  Wag- 
nerian  interpreter,  taking  the  parts  of  Gurnemanz  in 
Parsifal,  King  Mark  in  Tristan,  King  Henry  in  Lohen- 
grin and  Pogner  in  Der  Mcistersinger.  In  1925  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Chicago  Musical  College  and  five 
years  later  was  appointed  artistic  director  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera.  In  1935  he  was  selected  to  succeed  Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza  as  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  but  dropped  dead  in  his  office  about 
two  months  after  his  appointment. 

Withie,  John,  I7th  century  English  composer.  He 
wrote  mostly  instrumental  music.  Nine  short  pieces  are 
to  be  found  in  Mustek's  Recreation  on  the  Viol;  Lyra- 
way  (1669),  and  several  others  survive  in  manuscript. 

Withrow,  Marie,  contemporary  American  teacher 
and  writer  on  music,  born  at  Salem,  la.;  pupil  of 
Emelie  Kaula  at  Munich.  She  has  taught  in  London, 
Paris  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  has  written  works 
including  Some  Staccato  Notes  for  Singers. 

Witkowski,  Georges  Martin,  French  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Mostagneux,  Algiers,  Jan.  6,  1867,  of  a 
French  father  and  a  Polish  mother.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  army  before  turning  to  musical  composition, 
studying  with  Vincent  d'Indy  at  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
Paris.  He  then  left  the  army,  and  took  up  residence  in 
Lyons,  where  he  established  a  Schola  Cantorum  of  his 
own,  and  a  Societe  des  Grands  Concerts  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oratorios  and  choral  works.  His  works  in- 
clude Poeme  de  la  maison,  a  dramatic  cantata  for  solo- 
ists, chorus  and  orchestra,  several  symphonic  poems, 
Mon  Lac  for  piano  and  orchestra,  symphonies,  cham- 
ber music  and  an  opera. 

Witt,  Christian  Friedrich,  German  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Altenburg  in  1660;  died  there,  Apr. 


Witt,  Franz  Xaver,  German  composer,  editor  of 
music  journals  and  writer  on  music,  born  Walderbach, 
Bavaria,  Feb.  9,  1834;  died  Schatzhofen,  Dec.  2,  1888; 
pupil  of  Proske  and  Schrems  at  Ratisbon.  He  took  holy 
orders  and  became  a  parish  priest  at  Schatzhofen.  He 
founded  the  music  journals,  "Fliegende  Blatter  fur 
katholische  Kirchenmusik"  and  "Musica  sacra"  and  the 
"Allgemeiner  deutscher  Cacilienverein."  His  influence 
was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments into  the  church.  His  works  include  sacred  mu- 
sic, secular  male  choruses  and  writings  on  church  music. 

Witt,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  violinist  and 
conductor,  born  Hallenbergstetten,  Nov.  8,  1770;  died 
at  Wiirzburg  in  1837. 

Witt,  Giinter  de,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Rebenstorf,  Nov.  n,  1909.  He  has  composed  a 
string  quartet,  piano  pieces,  organ  works  and  choruses. 

Witt,  Josefine  (nee  Schiitz),  German  operatic  and 
concert  singer  and  singing  teacher,  born  Karlsruhe, 
June  29,  1834;  died  Sept.  2,  1886;  wife  of  Leopold 
Friedrich  Witt. 
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Witt,  Joseph  von,  Bohemian  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Prague,  Sept.  7,  1843;  died  Berlin,  Sept.  17,  1887. 

Witt,  Julius,  German  composer  and  vocal  teacher, 
born  Konigsberg,  Jan.  14,  1819;  died  there,  Nov.  8, 
1890.  He  composed  popular  male  choruses. 

Witt,  Julius,  German  violinist  and  composer,  born 
Salzgitter,  June  10,  1869.  His  works  include  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  chamber  music  and  piano  and  violin 
works. 

Witt,  Leopold  Friedrich,  German  theatre  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Aug.  17,  1811 ;  died 
Kiel,  Jan.  i,  1891.  He  composed  instrumental  and  vocal 
music. 

Witt,  Theodor  de,  German  pianist  and  musicologist, 
born  Wesel,  Nov.  9,  1823;  died  Rome,  Dec.  I,  1855; 
pupil  of  his  father  and  of  Dehn  at  Berlin.  Liszt  aided 
his  education  by  giving  a  benefit  concert  in  Wesel.  He 
studied  old  church  music  in  Italy,  edited  the  first  three 
volumes  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  monumental  edition 
of  Palestrina's  works  and  composed  a  few  vocal  works 
and  a  piano  sonata. 

Witt,  Wilhelm  de,  German  composer  and  musicol- 
ogist, born  Ronnebeck,  Nov.  14,  1882;  pupil  of  Gern- 
sheim  at  Berlin.  He  composed  songs  and  ballads  and 
collected  folk  songs  of  lower  Saxony. 

Wittassek  (Wittasek,  Vitasek),  Johann  (Jan) 
Nepomufc  August,  Czech  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  choirmaster,  born  Hofin,  Mar.  23,  1770;  died 
Prague,  Dec.  7,  1839;  pupil  of  Dussek  and  Kozeluh, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  cathedral  choirmaster  at  Prague ; 
director  of  the  organ  school  at  Prague.  He  excelled  as 
a  performer  of  Mozart's  concertos.  His  compositions, 
sacred  and  -secular,  include  concertos  for  every  known 
instrument  but  remained  for  the  most  part  unpublished. 

Witte,  Georg  Heinrich,  Dutch  composer,  teacher 
and  conductor;  born  Utrecht,  Nov.  16,  1843;  died 
Essen,  Feb.  i,  1929. 

Witte,  Walter,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Berlin,  Aug.  2,  1888.  His  compositions  include  a  suite, 
a  festival  overture  and  other  orchestral  music,  and  works 
for  string  orchestra,  for  violin  and  for  'cello. 

Witteborn,  Otto,  German  composer,  born  Polleben, 
Mar.  23,  1874.  His  works  include  a  ballet  suite,  an 
overture,  small  orchestral  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Witteczek,  Joseph  von,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
at  Vienna;  died  there  in  1859.  ^e  formed  a  valuable 
collection  of  Schubert  manuscripts,  which  reverted  to 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  and  are  known  as 
the  Spaun  Collection, 

Wittek,  Artur,  German  choral  director,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Breslau,  Mar.  20,  1892.  He  has  com- 
posed church  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wittekopf,  Rudolf,  German  basso,  born  Berlin,  Dec. 
n,  1863 ;  pupil  at  the  Stern  Conservatory.  He  sang  at 
the  Berlin  and  Breslau  operas. 

Wittenbecher,  Otto,  German  violoncellist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Freiburg,  Sept.  21,  1875.  He  has 
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composed  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  'cello  works, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Wittenberg,  Christian,  igth  century  composer  who 
published  a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  viola. 

Wittenberg,  F.  J.,  i8th  century  Dutch  violinist  and 
composer.  He  composed  six  trios  for  two  violins  and 
bass,  three  concertos  for  violin  and  orchestra  and  six 
duos  for  two  violins. 

Wittgenstein,  Friedrich  Ernst,  Count,  German 
composer,  born  at  Schloss  Sannerz  in  1837;  died  Meran, 
Apr.  16,  1915;  pupil  of  Julius  Rietz.  He  composed 
operas,  an  orchestral  work  and  songs. 

Wittgenstein,  Paul,  Austrian  pianist,  born  Vienna, 
Nov.  5,  1887.  He  studied  with  Leschetizky,  and  lost 
his  right  arm  in  the  World  War.  He  then  became  a 
left-hand  piano  virtuoso;  Richard  Strauss,  Franz 
Schmidt,  Josef  Labor,  Rudolf  Braun  and  Sergei  Bort- 
kiewicz  composed  concertos  and  other  solo  pieces  for 
him.  He  has  concertized  throughout  Europe,  Canada 
and  the  United  States;  he  has  also  broadcast  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe. 

Witthauer,  Johann  Georg,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Coburg,  Aug.  19,  1750 ;  died  at  Liibeck 
in  1802.  His  works  include  a  piano  sonata  and  songs. 

Wittich,  Marie,  German  singer,  born  Giessen,  May 
27,  1868;  died  Dresden,  Aug.  12,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Otto- 
Ubridz  in  Wiirzburg.  She  appeared  at  the  opera  houses 
in  Dusseldorf,  Basel,  Schwerin,  Bayreuth  and  Dresden. 

Wittich,  Martha  von,  German  song  composer,  born, 
Nov.  29,  1858;  died  Berlin,  Nov.  5,  1931. 

Witting,  Karl,  German  composer,  tenor  and  teacher  ; 
born  Jiilich,  Sept.  8,  1823 ;  died  Dresden,  June  28, 
1907. 

Wittmann,  Anton,  Austrian  violin  maker,  born 
Vienna,  Dec.  2,  1872. 

Wittmann,  Hugo,  German  music  critic  and  writer 
of  operetta  librettos,  born  Ulm,  Oct.  16,  1839;  died  Vi- 
enna, Feb.  6,  1925.  He  wrote  texts  for  some  of 
Millocker's  works. 

Wittmann,  Karl,  Austrian  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  in  1810 ;  died  Leipzig,  Oct.  17, 
1860.  He  composed  works  and  arrangements  for  piano. 

Wittmann,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sical subjects  and  impresario,  born  Coburg,  Mar.  24, 
1839 ;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  17,  1903.  He  edited  a  series  of 
opera  guides. 

Wittmer,  Eberhard  Ludwig,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Freiburg,  Apr.  20,  1905.  He  composed 
masses  and  other  sacred  music,  a  violin  suite  with  or- 
chestra, a  wind  instrument  suite  and  songs. 

Wittor,  Erdmann  Emanuel,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Schonwitz,  Apr.  26,  1859;  proprietor  of 
a  music  institute  in  Kattowitz.  His  works  include  oper- 
ettas, orchestral  pieces,  organ  works,  piano  pieces,  a 
quintet,  dances,  choruses  and  songs. 
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Wittowska,  Marta,  contemporary  Polish  operatic 
and  concert  soprano. 

Wittrisch,  Marcel,  German  tenor,  born  Leipzig,  Oct. 
i,  1903  5  pupil  of  Stiickgold. 

Wittwer,  Christian,  Swiss  organist,  teacher  and 
composer  of  cantatas  and  songs,  bora  Heimenschwand, 
Mar.  23,  1867. 

Witzel,  Georg,  German  music  editor ;  died  at  Mainz 
in  1573.  He  edited  and  published  three  Catholic  song 
books  around  1550. 

Witzelsberger,  Moritz,  see  West,  Morite, 

Witzthumb,  Ignaz,  see  Vitsthwnb,  Ignaz. 

Wixom,  Emma,  see  Nevada,  Emma. 

Wizard  of  the  Nile,  The,  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Harry  B.  Smith,  music  by  Victor  Herbert, 
first  produced  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Nov.  4,  1895.  The  story  is:  Kibosh,  a  fake  magician, 
arrives  in  Alexandria,  where  he  learns  that  the  king  has 
been  investing  heavily  in  desert  lands,  influenced  by 
Cheops,  who  has  told  him  the  next  overflow  of  the  Nile 
will  make  him  rich.  When  Cheops'  prophecy  fails  to 
eventuate,  Ptolemy  orders  him  to  be  beheaded.  During 
the  preparations  for  the  execution,  Kibosh  makes  a 
public  appearance  in  a  barge  stolen  from  Cleopatra ;  he 
predicts  a  speedy  rise  of  the  river,  which  actually  occurs, 
and  Ptolemy  promises  him  the  hand  of  the  princess  as 
a  reward.  The  Nile  becomes  so  full  that  the  court  is 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  roof  of  the  palace ;  Kibosh 
is  now  condemned  to  death  for  over-production.  He 
escapes  this  fate  by  divulging  a  proposed  elopement  of 
Cleopatra  and  her  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  finds  him- 
self in  the  king's  pyramid,  condemned  to  be  sealed 
up  for  other  escapades.  He  prepares  to  meet  his  fate, 
and  while  the  workmen  are  filling  in  the  wall,  Ptolemy 
comes  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  is  sealed 
in  the  tomb  by  mistake.  Kibosh  rescues  him  and  the 
grateful  monarch  pardons  the  faker.  Kibosh  is  glad 
to  get  out  of  Egypt,  and  he  departs  to  practise  else- 
where. Cleopatra  announces  her  intention  of  making 
the  trip  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mark 
Anthony,  with  whose  portrait  she  has  fallen  in  love. 

Wizina,  Josef,  Bohemian  composer,  born  in  Briinn, 
July  2,  1890;  pupil  of  K.  Frotzler  at  Briinn  and  E. 
Mandyczewski  at  Vienna.  His  compositions  include 
songs  and  piano,  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Wlach,  Hans,  Austrian  oboist,  musicologist,  novelist 
and  lyric  writer,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  17,  1901. 

Wladigeroff,  Pantscho,  Bulgarian  composer  and 
conductor,  born  at  Ziirich  in  1899;  PUP&  of  Paul  Juon 
and  Georg  Schumann  in  Berlin ;  conductor  at  the  Rein- 
hardt  Theatre.  His  compositions  include  songs  and  in- 
strumental and  chamber  music. 

Wlicek,  Carl,  Bohemian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
a,t  Prague  in  1794.  He  played  at  a  theatre  in  Prague 
and  wrote  a  violin  method  in  Czechish. 


Woborsin,  Wilhelm,  German  guitar  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Berlin,  Oct.  n,  1868.  His  works  in1 
elude  a  guitar  method  and  songs  with  guitar. 

Wodell,  Frederick  William,  English  singer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  London,  Dec.  17,  1859;  died 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Feb.  13,  1938;  pupil  of  E.  T. 
Manning,  Ferdinand  Dewey,  Ada  P.  Emery,  F.  W. 
Root,  Shakespeare,  Manning  and  Norris,  conductor  of 
the  People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  wrote 
Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting  and  How  to  Sing  by 
Note  and  composed  a  light  opera,  cantatas,  anthems, 
part  songs  and  songs. 

Wodiczka,  T.  (pseudonym  Lustig),  i8th  century 
violinist,  active  at  Vienna  and  Munich.  His  brief 
"tutor"  for  violin  was  written  in  German  and  translated 
into  French  and  Dutch. 

Wodiczka,  Wenzel,  i8th  century  violinist  and  com- 
poser; concertmaster  at  Munich.  He  wrote  violin  con- 
certos and  concerted  instrumental  music. 

Wodl,  Franz,  Austrian  theatre  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  June  12,  1899.  He  has  composed 
an  overture,  a  serenade  for  string  orchestra,  a  string 
quartet,  a  duet  and  songs. 

Wodniansky-Denfeld,  Adolf,  Austrian  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Aug.  19,  1873.  His 
compositions  include  operas,  Singspiele,  choruses  with 
orchestra,  a  melodrama,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello 
fantasia  with  orchestra  and  piano  sonatas. 

Woeber,  Ottokar,  Austrian  composer  of  operettas, 
born  Vienna,  Jan.  23,  1859. 

Woehl,  Waldemar,  German  teacher,  arranger  and 
writer  of  methods  and  instruction  works,  born  Lipine, 
Aug.  31,  1902.  He  has  arranged  a  Bach  collection  for 
piano  and  Corelli's  forty-eight  trio  sonatas. 

Woelfl,  Joseph,  see  Wolfl,  Joseph. 

.Wohlauer,  Adolf,  German  composer  and  conductor, 
born  Berlin,  Nov.  2,  1893;  pupil  of  Klatte,  Bertram 
and  Ochs.  His  compositions  include  operettas. 

Wohlfahrt,  Frank,  German  composer,  born  Bremen, 
Apr.  15,  1894;  pupil  of  Max  Lowengard,  Conrad 
Hanns,  Wilhelm  Klatte  and  Bruno  Eisner.  His  com- 
positions include  songs  and  chamber  music  works. 

Wohlfahrt,  Franz,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Frauenpriessnitz,  Mar.  7,  1833  5  died  Leipzig,  Feb. 
14,  1884;  son  of  Heinrich  Wohlfahrt.  He  composed 
violin  duos,  violin  studies  and  works  for  violin  and 
piano. 

Wohlfahrt,  Heinrich,  German  teacher,  born  Koss- 
nitz,  Dec.  16,  1797;  died  near  Leipzig,  May  9,  1883; 
pupil  of  Haser  at  Weimar.  He  became  cantor  and 
tutor  at  Thuringia,  taught  at  Jena  and  Leipzig  and 
wrote  piano  methods  and  exercises  for  children. 

Wohlfahrt,  Karl,  Swedish  composer,  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  Sodra  Vi,  Nov.  19,  1874;  pupil  of  J. 
Dente,  J.  Lindegren,  Elberg,  W.  Stenhammar  and  R. 
Andersson  at  the  Stockholm  Conservatory.  He  founded 
his  own  music  school  at  Stockholm  in  1913.  His  com- 
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positions  include  songs  and  piano,  violin  and  orchestral 
Works. 

Wohlfahrt,  Robert,  son  of  Heinrich  Wohlfahrt, 
German  teacher  and  composer  of  piano  instruction 
works,  born  Weimar,  Dec.  31,  1826. 

Wohlgemuth,  Georg,  German  choral  director, 
church  choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Liebenzell, 
Jan.  n,  1872.  His  works  include  choruses  and  marches. 

Wohlgemuth,  Gustav,  German  composer,  conductor 
and  editor,  born  Leipzig,  Dec.  2,  1863. 

Wohlmuth,  Alois,  Austrian  librettist,  born  Brunn, 
June  25,  1847;  died  Dachau,  July  15,  1930. 

Wohlrab,  Richard,  German  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser of  a  'cello  method,  born  Dresden,  Feb.  14,  1869; 
died  there,  Apr.  1932. 

Wohltemperirte  Clavier,  Das,  see  Well  Tempered 
Clavichord,  The. 

Wohrle,  Eugen,  German  choral  director,  born 
Rosenheim,  Sept.  25,  1853  J  died  Munich,  Apr.  9,  1925 ; 
choirmaster  at  the  Munich  Cathedral  and  organizer  of 
choral  societies. 

Woikowski-Biedau,  Viktor  Hugo  von,  German 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Nieder-Arnsdorf ,  Sept.  2, 
1866;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  I,  1935. 

Woiku,  Jon,  Hungarian  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Kronstadt,  Aug.  29,  1886.  He  produced  instruction 
works  for  violin. 

Woititz,  Egmont,  German  composer,  born  Berlin 
Jan.  30,  1895.  He  composed  operettas,  songs  and  popu- 
lar music. 

Wojcikovna,  Bronislava,  Polish  teacher  and  writer 
on  music,  born  Lemberg,  Aug.  6,  1890;  studied  at  the 
Johann  Kasimir  University  in  Lemberg.  He  has  written 
on  Johann  Fischer,  on  various  Slavic  composers,  on  the 
minuet  as  an  element  in  sonatas,  on  the  sense  of  values 
in  music  and  on  tone  problems  of  the  new  music. 

Woker,  Franz  Wilhelm,  German  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  born  in  Brilon,  Oct.  5,  1843 1  studied  at  Bonn. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  Agostino  Steffani. 

Wokurka,  Giinther,  German  pianist  and  choral 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  Jan.  28,  1913. 

Wolanek,  Jan  Pawel,  Polish  concert  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1895 ;  pupil  of  his  father, 
of  Boucewitz,  Rose  and  Sevcik  and  of  Franz  Kneisel  in 
New  York;  teacher  at  the  Cracow  and  Lemberg  con- 
servatories. He  has  given  numerous  concerts  in  Amer- 
ica since  1920. 

Wolcott,  John  Truman,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist, choirmaster  and  teacher,  born  Detroit,  Mich., 
May  5,  1869;  pupil  of  B.  J.  Lang,  Anton  Strelezky  and 
at  the  Detroit  Conservatory.  He  has  played  and  con- 
ducted choirs  and  operas,  oratorios  and  symphony  or- 
chestras in  Detroit.  His  works  include  the  oratorio 
Hesekiah,  the  cantata  Dawn  of  the  Kingdom,  fifty  pi- 
ano compositions,  thirty  songs  and  forty  anthems. 
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Wolde,  Elsa,  German  composer,  born  Hamburg, 
Dec.  22,  1891.  Her  works  include  music  for  harp, 
piano  and  organ,  choruses  and  songs. 

Woldemar,  Michael,  French  violinist,  instrument  in- 
ventor, writer  on  music  and  composer,  born  Orleans, 
Sept.  17,  1750;  died  Clermont  Ferrand,  Jan.  1816; 
pupil  of  Lolli.  He  conducted  a  travelling  theatrical 
troupe  and  contributed  articles  on  music  to  a  theatrical 
journal.  He  added  a  fifth  string  to  the  violin  and  called 
the  instrument  a  "violon-alto,"  as  it  had  the  range  of 
both  the  viola  and  the  violin.  His  works  include  also 
concertos  for  violin-alto  and  for  violin,  other  violin  com- 
positions, a  string  quartet,  duos  for  violin  and  viola, 
methods  for  the  violin,  viola  and  clarinet,  technical 
studies  and  a  musical  system  of  stenography. 

Woldike,  Mogens,  Danish  organist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Copenhagen,  July  5,  1897 ;  pupil 
of  T.  Laub  and  K.  Straube ;  founder  and  conductor  of 
the  Palestrina  Choir. 

Wolf,  ( i )  a  discord  occurring  in  certain  keys  on  key- 
board instruments  due  to  inequality  of  temperament. 
(2)  In  bowed  instruments,  the  imperfect  vibration  of 
a  particular  tone  due  to  some  defect  in  the  construction 
or  adjustment  of  the  particular  instrument. 

Wolf  (Wolff),  Adolf  Friedrich,  i8th  century  Ger- 
man violinist  and  conductor ;  pupil  of  Benda.  He  was 
active  in  Sondershausen  and  Wolf  enbiittel  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  musical  society  in  Berlin. 

Wolf,  Alexander,  German  pianist,  organist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Dec.  20,  1863  J  died  there, 
July  20,  1923.  He  produced  choral  works,  some  with 
orchestra,  chamber  music,  music  for  organ  and  for  pi- 
ano, songs  and  essays  on  theory. 

Wolf,  Alfred,  German  organist  and  composer,  born 
Jan.  20,  1868.  He  has  composed  piano  works,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Wolf  (Wolff)  Bernhard,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  pianist,  born  Rakowitz,  Apr.  23,  1835;  pupil  of 
von  Biilow  and  teacher  at  the  Berlin  Konservatorium 
des  Westens.  He  composed  piano  pieces  and  instruc- 
tive works. 

Wolf,  Bodo,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Oct.  19,  1888;  pupil  of  Julius 
Wolf,  Hugo  Reichenberger,  Friedrich  Klose  and  Felix 
Mottl.  His  works  include  songs,  choral,  orchestral, 
instrumental,  operatic  and  chamber  music  and  a  study 
of  Heinrich  Valentin  Beck. 

Wolf,  Cornells  de,  Dutch  organ  teacher  and  com- 
poser for  organ,  born  Amsterdam,  May  I,  1880;  died 
Arnheim,  Oct.  I,  1935. 

Wolf,  Cyrill  M.,  Austrian  organist  and  composer, 
born  Muglitz,  Mar.  23,  1825;  died  Vienna,  Oct.  21, 
1915;  studied  in  Vienna.  He  wrote  masses  and  other 
church  music  and  theatre  music. 

Wolf,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  prolific  German  composer, 
conductor  and  writer  on  music,  born  Grossheringen, 
Feb.  1735 ;  died  Weimar,  Dec.  7,  1792. 
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Wolf,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
Vienna,  Dec.  8,  1796;  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1866.  He 
wrote  on  the  music  of  the  Arabs  and  a  basic  work  on 
the  metrical  form  and  method  of  singing  the  folk  songs, 
sacred  songs,  and  studied  composition  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Wolf,  Georg  Friedrich,  German  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  writer  of  works  on  music  and  technic,  born  at 
Hainrode  in  1762 ;  died  at  Werningerode  in  Jan.  1814. 
He  produced  instruction  works  for  singers  and  pianists 
and  a  musical  dictionary. 

Wolf,  Hanns,  German  pianist,  piano  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Bamberg,  June  7,  1894.  His  composi- 
tions for  piano  include  a  concerto  and  concert  arrange- 
ments. 

Wolf,  Hans,  German  contra-bassist  and  composer, 
born  Hofheim,  Feb.  n,  1862.  He  composed  contra- 
bass studies  and  orchestral  works. 

Wolf,  Hugo,  Austrian  composer,  born  Windisch- 
graz,   Styria,  Mar.  13,  1860;  died  Vienna,  Feb.  22, 
1903.    He  evinced  musical  talent  at  an  early  age,  and 
against  his  father's  better  judgment  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  Vienna  Conservatory.    At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  visit  of  Richard 
Wagner,  who  conducted  two  of  his  music  dramas  in 
the  Austrian  capital;  he  immediately  became  a  most 
enthusiastic  Wagner  disciple.    His  career  at  the  Con- 
servatory was  no  more  successful  than  his  previous 
schooling  had  been;  he  found  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  musical  harmony  and  form  quite  irksome  and  he 
was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  two  years.    After  this  he 
earned  his  living  by  giving  violin  and  piano  lessons; 
finally,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  his  friends  he 
secured  a  position  as  assistant  conductor  at  Salzburg. 
In  two  months'  time  he  was  back  in  Vienna  laboring 
at  composition ;  during  this  period  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  classicists,  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven and  Mozart.  In  1886  he  became  music  critic  for 
a  Vienna  paper,  in  which  he  championed  the  cause  of 
Wagner  and  Bruckner,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  the 
works  of  Brahms  and  the  contemporary  Italian  compos- 
ers.   He  entered  into  his  true  sphere  in  1888,  when  he 
was  living  at  the  home  of  a  friend  in  a  little  village  near 
Vienna.    There  he  wrote,  in  three  months,  forty-three 
songs  to  the  verses  of  Eduard  Frtedrich  Morike.    Later 
he  set  fifty  of  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe's  poems; 
a  long  list  of  songs  from  various  sources  followed. 
Through  the  influence  of  Humperdinck  the  German 
publisher,  Schott,  was  prevailed  upon  to  print  some  of 
these  songs,  which  by  this  time  numbered  over  two 
hundred.    Recitals  devoted  entirely  to  Wolf's  composi- 
tions were  given  in  places  such  as  Berlin,  Stuttgart  and 
Mannheim.    He  attempted  a  number  of  operatic  works 
but  found  no  satisfactory  librettos;  finally  he  chanced 
upon  a  translation  of  a  Spanish  novel  from  which  he 
produced  the  opera  Der  Dreispits,  written  in  great 
haste  and  performed  once  in  his  lifetime.  Shortly  after- 


ward he  became  mentally  deranged  and  died  in  an 
asylum  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  As  a  song  composer 
Wolf  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  His 
music  is  so  completely  adapted  to  the  words  that  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  written  both  text  and  music.  The 
Spanisches  Liedcrbuch  and  the  Goethe  songs  are  ranked 
with  the  finest  examples  of  song  composition.  In  1938 
his  symphonic  poem,  Penthcsilea,  composed  in  1883, 
was  given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Vienna  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Wolf,  Hugo,  Bohemian  violinist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Podersam,  Aug.  10,  1871.  He  composed 
methods  for  violin  and  viola. 

Wolf,  Ilda  von,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Metz,  Oct.  10,  1883.  She  has  composed 
chamber  music,  choruses,  some  with  string  quartet  and 
songs. 

Wolf,  J.  C.  Ludwig,  German  composer,  pianist  and 
violinist,  born  at  Frankf  ort-on-Main  in  1804 ;  died  Vi- 
enna, Aug.  6,  1859. 

Wolf,  Johannes,  German  musicologist,  editor  and 
writer,  born  Berlin,  Apr.  17,  1869.   He  attended  Berlin 
University  where  he  specialized  in  philology  and  mu- 
sico-historical  research  under  Philipp  Spitta.    In  1889 
he  entered  the  Royal  Hochschule,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  research.    In  1908  he  became  a 
professor  of  musicology  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
also  acting  as  professor  of  musical  history  at  the  Royal 
Institute  for  Church  Music.    In  1915  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  department  of  music  at  the  Prussian  State 
Library.    Among  his  more  important  books  and  articles 
are  History  of  Mensural  Notation  from  1250  to  1460, 
Handbook  of  Science  of  Notation,  and  Musical  Tables 
for  teachers  of  notation.     He  also  brought  out  some 
very  valuable  editions  of  the  music  and  theoretical 
works  of  little-known  musicians  and  writers,  notably  a 
new  edition  of  Miisica  Prattica  by  Bartolomeo  Ramos 
de  Pareja,   Johann  Rudolph   Ahle's  songs,  Heinrich 
Isaak's  secular  works,  and  an  enormous  compilation  of 
the  complete  works  of  Jakob  Obrecht  in  twenty  vol- 
umes. 

Wolf,  Josef  Franz,  German  organist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Leobschtitz,  June  2,  1802 ;  died  Breslau, 
Dec.  10,  1842.  His  works  include  sacred  music,  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Wolf,  Karl  Leopold,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Meerane,  Nov.  I,  1859;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  15, 
1932.  His  works  include  a  symphony,  a  serenade  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  piano  pieces,  choral  works  and 
songs. 

Wolf,  Ludwig,  German  violinist  and  composer ;  died 
at  Offenbach  in  1817.  He  played  in  the  theatre  at 
Frankfort-on-Main  and  composed  chamber  music  and 
violin  works. 

Wolf,  Maximilian,  German  operetta  composer,  born 
Moravia,  Feb.  1840;  died  Vienna,  Mar.  23,  1886. 
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Wolf,  Otto,  German  tenor,  born  Bernburg,  Nov.  7, 
1874.  He  has  sung  Wagnerian  roles  and  appeared  also 
in  concerts  in  Europe  and  America. 

Wolf,  Wilhelm  K.,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Osterburken,  Aug.  13,  1879;  died  Wiesbaden, 
May  19,  1934.  He  composed  an  orchestral  suite,  cham- 
ber music,  'cello  pieces  and  songs. 

Wolf,  William,  German  teacher  of  musical  history 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  22, 
1838;  died  Berlin,  Jan.  8,  1913. 

Wolf,  William  A.,  American  organist,  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  16,  1879;  pupil  of  Busoni  and 
Riemann,  He  has  been  active  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Organists  for  many  years  and  has  composed 
sacred  and  secular  works  for  voices,  for  piano  and  for 
organ. 

Wolf,  Winfried,  Austrian  concert  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Vienna,  June  19,  1900.  She  com- 
posed music  to  the  film  Bismarck  and  has  written  cham- 
ber music,  orchestral  variations,  a  piano  concerto,  piano 
works  and  songs. 

Wolf-Ferrari,  Ermanno,  Italian  composer,  bofn 
Venice,  Jan.  12,  1876.  His  musical  aptitude  was  no- 
ticed at  an  early  age  but  he  was  fifteen  years  old  before 
he  had  any  important  musical  instruction.  Then  he 
studied  with  Rheinberger  in  Munich,  and  by  the  time 
he  returned  to  his  native  city  his  reputation  was  suffi- 
ciently established  so  that  his  first  major  musical  work, 
an  oratorio  called  La  Sulamite,  was  performed  at  the 
Rossini  Theatre.  This  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  young  composer  was  encouraged  to  write 
larger  and  more  ambitious  compositions.  In  1900  an 
opera  on  the  subject  of  Cinderella,  the  libretto  written 
on  a  book  by  Maria  Pezze  Pascolato,  was  given  its 
world-premiere  at  the  Venice  Theatre.  The  success  of 
this  opera  was  much  less  marked  than  that  of  the 
former  work  and  the  composer  was  most  disappointed. 
He  returned  to  Germany  where  he  had  a  revised  version 
of  the  same  work  produced  with  much  greater  success. 
Le  Donne  Curiose  was  given  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
Munich,  less  than  a  year  later,  and  I  quattro  Rusteghi 
was  performed  in  1906.  After  successful  productions 
of  these  compositions  Wolf-Ferrari  began  work  on  a 
one-act  comedy,  The  Secret  of  Susanne,  which  was 
performed  at  Munich  in  1909,  and  thereafter  was  fa- 
vorably received  in  many  European  opera  houses.  His 
next  opera  was  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  It  received  its  first  hear- 
ing at  Berlin  in  1911,  and  was  at  first  only  moderately 
successful,  yet  soon  became  a  part  of  the  standard 
repertory  of  some  of  the  most  important  opera  houses 
in  the  world.  Wolf -Ferrari  visited  America  in  1912  to 
supervise  the  New  York  premiere  of  this  work,  and  it 
was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  In  addition 
to  the  operas  mentioned  above,  he  has  written  Amor 
medico,  an  opera  first  performed  in  Dresden ;  the  ora- 
torio La  Vita  Nuova  on  a  subject  from  Dante;  the 


mystery,  Daughter  of  Jairus;  a  violin  sonata  and  other 
chamber  music,  cantatas  and  piano  pieces. 

Wolf  Hopper,  William  de,  see  Hopper,  William  de 
Wolf. 

Wolfe,  Jacques,  contemporary  American  song  com- 
poser. Of  his  numerous  very  popular  songs,  the  best 
known  is  De  Glory  Rood,  frequently  sung  by  Lawrence 
Tibbett. 

Wolfe,  James,  Latvian  baritone,  born  Riga,  Apr.  27, 
1890.  He  achieved  wide  fame  in  Europe  and  joined  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  in  1923.  He  has  sung 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Cincinnati. 

Wolfe,  Phyllis  Pauline,  American  coloratura  so- 
prano and  teacher,  born  Carthage,  111.,  Feb.  16,  1886; 
pupil  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton, and  of  Guarino  and  Vannuccini  in  Italy.  She  has 
sung  in  concert,  opera  and  oratorio  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Wolfe-Verhey  Trio  (Rotterdam  Trio),  contempo- 
rary Dutch  trio,  established  in  1900;  dissolved  in  1914. 

Wolfensperger,  Johann,  Swiss  organist,  singing 
teacher,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Zurich, 
Jan.  31,  1845;  died  there,  June  4,  1906.  He  composed 
choruses,  songs  and  marches. 

Wolfermann,  Albert,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Altenburg,  Apr.  25,  1844;  died  Dresden,  Jan.  10, 
1908.  His  compositions  include  an  orchestral  serenade, 
a  string  quartet,  violin  works,  'cello  music  and  songs. 

Wolfes,  Felix,  contemporary  German  conductor, 
born  at  Hanover;  pupil  of  Robert  Teichmueller  in  pi- 
ano, Max  Reger  and  Hans  Pfitzner  in  composition,  and 
Otto  Klemperer  and  Hans  Brecher  in  conducting.  From 
1912  to  1933  he  was  actively  engaged  as  an  opera  con- 
ductor, his  repertoire  embracing  the  standard  German, 
Italian,  French  and  Russian  operas,  including  Mozart's 
four  greatest  operas  and  all  of  Wagner's  works.  He 
was  chief  conductor  at  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera  for  two 
seasons,  and  has  been  engaged  as  assistant  conductor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  1938-39  season. 

Wolff,  Albert  Louis,  French  conductor,  born  Paris, 
Jan.  19,  1884;  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
winner  of  first  prize  for  piano  accompaniment  in  1906. 
He  made  his  debut  conducting  Laparra's  La  Iota  at  the 
Paris  Opera-Comique-in  1911,  has  conducted  the  Pasde- 
loup  and  Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Paris  and  at  the  Met-* 
ropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 

Wolff,  Arthur,  German  concert  accompanist,  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Guttentag,  Feb.  28,  1885. 
His  works  include  large  choral  compositions,  an  over- 
ture, a  piano  and  violin  sonata  and  songs. 

Wolff,  Auguste  Desire  Bernard,  French  pianist  and 
piano  maker,  born  Paris,  May  3,  1821 ;  died  there,  Feb. 
3,  1887 ;  pupil  of  Zimmerman,  Leborne  and  Halevy  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  where  he  taught  for  five  years. 
He  became  the  partner  of  the  piano  maker,  Camille 
Pleyel,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  Pleyel-Wolff  and  Co.  in 
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1855.  He  has  worked  especially  to  increase  volume  of 
tone  while  preserving  its  sweetness. 

Wolff,  Bernhard,  see  Wolf,  Bernard. 

Wolff,  C.  A.  Hermann,  German  opera  conductor, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  July  5,  1888; 
died  there,  1915.  He  directed  his  own  music  school  at 
Hamburg  and  wrote  instruction  works  for  piano  and 
violin  and  vocal  compositions. 

Wolff,  iSdouard,  Polish  composer,  concert  pianist 
and  teacher,  born  Warsaw,  Sept.  15,  1816;  died  Paris, 
Oct.  16,  1880.  Henri  and  Joseph  Wieniawski  were  his 
nephews. 

Wolff,  Erich  J.,  Austrian  accompanist  and  composer, 
born  Vienna,  Dec.  3,  1874;  died  New  York,  Mar.  20, 
19*3;  pupil  of  Door  and  Fuchs  at  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  at  Vienna.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  touring  as  accompanist  to  Julia  Gulp.  He  com- 
posed a  violin  concerto,  a  string  quartet,  a  ballet  and 
sixty  songs. 

Wolff,  Ernst,  German  composer,  pianist,  baritone, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Karthaus, 
Apr.  12,  1861 ;  died  Cologne,  May  10,  1935 ;  pupil  of 
Rudorff ,  Kiel,  A.  Schulze  and  B.  Bussine ;  director  of 
the  Cologne  Conservatory.  His  works  include  songs 
and  choral  compositions  and  books  on  Schumann  and 
Mendelssohn. 

Wolff,  Ernst  Victor,  German  harpsichordist  and 
pianist,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  6,  1889;  studied  in  Berlin 
with  Scharwenka,  Kretzschmar,  Johannes  Wolf  and 
Max  Friedlaender.  After  touring  Europe  for  many 
years  as  a  recitalist  and  soloist  with  symphony  orches- 
tras, he  made  his  American  debut  at  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  in  1936.  He  is  a  fine  improvisor  from  figured 
bass,  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  recent 
Handel  revivals,  acting  as  Primo  Maestro  Al  Cembalo 
at  the  Goettingen  Handel  Festivals.  He  has  also  taught 
the  harpsichord  in  Berlin,  and  appeared  frequently  on 
the  radio  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Wolff,  Eugen,  German  singing  teacher,  theatre  con- 
ductor and  composer  of  operettas,  born  Drossen,  Oct. 
23,  1868. 

Wolff,  Eugen  Josef,  German  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer  of  entertainment  music,  born  Bochum,  Feb. 
19,  1901. 

Wolff,  Fritz,  German  tenor,  born  Munich,  Oct.  28, 
1894.  He  made  his  debut  as  Loge  at  Bayreuth  in  1925 
and  has  sung  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Wolff,  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  violinist, 
born  Frankfort-on-Main,  Jan.  i,  1813;  died  Leipzig, 
July  24,  1898;  pupil  of  Ferny,  Schnyder,  Mayseder  and 
Seyfried.  His  compositions  include  violin,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Wolff,  Henny,  German  soprano,  born  Cologne,  Feb. 
3,  1896;  daughter  of  Karl  Wolff.  She  made  her  debut 
in  1912. 

Wolff,  Hermann,  German  composer,  writer  on  musi- 
cal subjects  and  concert  manager,  born  Cologne,  Sept. 


4,  1845 ;  die<i  Berlin,  Feb.  3,  1902 ;  pupil  of  Franz  Kroll 
and  R.  Wuerst;  editor  of  the  "Neue  Berliner  Musik- 
zeitung."  His  compositions  include  songs  and  piano 
works. 

Wolff,  Johannes,  Dutch  violinist,  born  The  Hague, 
May  12,  1863;  student  at  Dresden  and  Paris  and 
teacher  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London.  He 
played  at  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts  in  Paris,  toured 
Europe  and  England,  and  toured  in  the  United  States 
with  the  violoncellist  Josef  Hollmann. 

Wolff,  Leonhard,  German  teacher,  composer,  writer 
on  musical  subjects  and  choral  conductor,  born  in  Hal- 
berstadt,  May  14,  1848;  died  Feb.  18,  1934;  pupil  of 
Leonard,  Kiel  and  Joachim.  He  wrote  a  study  on  the 
church  cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  composed  an  over- 
ture, a  piano  quartet,  sonatas,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wolff,  Louis,  Dutch  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Amsterdam,  May  15,  1865;  died  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
in  Sept.  1926. 

Wolff,  Luise  (Aloysia),  Austrian  concert  agent, 
music  dealer,  writer  on  music  and  composer  for  piano, 
born  Brunn,  Mar.  25,  1855;  died  Berlin,  June  25, 
1935 ;  wife  of  Hermann  Wolff  and  secretary  to  Anton 
Rubinstein. 

Wolff,  Martin,  early  i6th  century  German  composer. 

Wolff,  Max,  German  operatic  composer,  born  Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Apr.  3,  1885. 

Wolff,  Paul  Otto  William,  German  conductor, 
choral  director,  teacher  and  song  composer,  born 
Neckermunde,  Apr.  3,  1861 ;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  22, 
1924.  He  was  piano  accompanist  to  Waldertruppen 
and  Ludolf  Waldmann. 

Wolff,  Peter  Wilhelm,  German  choral  director,  con- 
servatory director  and  composer,  born  1853 »"  died  Tilsit, 
Mar.  13,  1918.  He  composed  choruses,  some  with  or- 
chestra. 

Wolff,  Traugott,  German  composer,  born  Langen- 
bielau,  Aug.  6,  1869.  His  works  include  songs,  organ 
compositions  and  dances. 

Wolff,  Victor  Ernst,  German  pianist,  concert  ac- 
companist and  cembalo  player,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  8, 
1889. 

Wolff,  Werner,  German  opera  conductor,  chorus- 
master  and  composer,  born  Oct.  2,  1885  J  son  °*  Her- 
mann Wolff.  His  works  include  symphonic  poems,  pi- 
ano pieces,  songs,  some  with  orchestra,  and  analyses  of 
Bruckner's  symphonies. 

Wolff-Fritz,  Sophie,  German  concert  singer,  singing- 
teacher  and  composer  of  songs,  born  Kirchlotheim, 
July  15,  1858. 

Wolffheim,  Werner  Joachim,  German  musicologist 
and  writer  on  music,  born  Berlin,  Aug.  I,  1877;  died 
Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1930. 

Wolfgang,  Albert,  German  composer,  born  Oster- 
feld,  Feb.  16,  1872.  He  has  composed  marches  and 
operettas. 
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Wolfgang,  Father  (Christian  name  unknown),  Ger- 
man violinist,  organist  and  composer,  born  Donau- 
worth,  Oct.  31,  1758;  died  Ratisbon,  July  23,  1840. 
A  violin  prodigy,  he  later  entered  the  monastery  of 
Michel £eld.  He  composed  masses  and  violin  concertos. 

Wolfl  (Wolffl,  Woelfl),  Joseph,  Austrian  pianist 
and  composer,  born  Salzburg,  Dec.  24,  1773 ;  died  Lon- 
don, May  21,  1812.  A  pupil  of  Leopold  Mozart  and 
Michael  Haydn,  he  made  his  concert  debut  in  1793  at 
Warsaw,  and  then  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  a 
friendly  rival  of  Beethoven  as  a  piano  virtuoso,  on  ac- 
count of  his  gigantic  hands  and  great  contrapuntal 
skill.  He  made  extensive  concert  tours,  settled  for  a 
time  in  Paris,  and  then  lived  for  seven  years  in  Lon- 
don, where  many  of  his  compositions  had  their  first  per- 
formance. He  was  a  remarkable  pianist  and  a  prolific 
composer;  his  works  for  the  stage  were  only  mod- 
erately successful,  but  his  piano  pieces,  symphonies, 
chamber  works  and  other  music  enjoyed  a  considerable 
popularity  in  their  day. 

Wolfram,  Johann  Christian,  German  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Nov.  17,  1766;  died  Goldbach,  near 
Gotha,  Dec.  5,  1828;  he  wrote  an  organ  method. 

Wolfram,  Joseph  Maria,  Bohemian  composer, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Dobrzan,  July  21,  1789; 
died  Teplitz,  Sept.  30,  1839;  pupil  of  Kozeluch  and 
Drechsler.  He  wrote  several  operas  (one  of  which  was 
markedly  successful),  a  mi-ssa  nuptialis,  some  piano 
pieces  and  songs. 

Wolfram,  Karl  Heinrich  Ernst,  German  opera  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Altstedt,  June  3,  1865 ;  died 
Baden-Baden,  July  16,  1934;  he  wrote  songs  and  cho- 
ruses. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  character  in  Wagner's 
music-drama  Tannhauser,  sung  by  a  baritone.  Wolfram 
is  in  love  with  Elizabeth,  but  expresses  himself  in  pla- 
tonic  words  and  deeds. 

Wolfrum,  Karl,  German  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Schwarzenbach-am-Wald,  Aug.  14,  1857;  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  Aug.  1934 ;  brother  of  Philipp  Wolfrum ; 
pupil  of  the  Munich  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His 
works  include  sonatas  and  preludes  for  organ,  and 
sacred  and  secular  choruses. 

Wolfrum,  Philipp,  German  composer,  teacher,  musi- 
cal director,  organist,  writer  and  conductor,  born 
Schwarzenbach-am-Wald,  Dec.  17,  1854;  died  Samaden, 
May  8,  1919 ;  brother  of  Karl  Wolfrum.  He  studied  at 
the  Munich  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Heidelberg  University,  where  he  was 
also  an  organist  and  conductor  of  the  Bach  Society.  His 
compositions  include  overtures,  tone  poems  and  other 
orchestral  music,  organ  pieces  and  choral  works ;  he  also 
published  a  life  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  other  books  on  music. 

Wolfsohn,  Carl,  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born 
Alzey,  Dec.  14,  1834;  died  in  New  Jersey  in  1907.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort  under  Aloys  Schmitt  and  in  1848 
made  his  debut  there  as  a  pianist ;  he  then  became  a  pupil 


of  Lachner,  toured  Germany,  and  in  1852  went  to  Lon- 
don. In  1854  he  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  well  known  in  chamber 
recitals  and  in  1863-6  gave  the  entire  series  of  Bee- 
thoven's sonatas,  following  those  with  the  complete 
piano  works  of  Schumann  and  Chopin.  In  1873  ne  went 
to  Chicago  and  among  other  activities  conducted  the 
Beethoven  Society  there.  He  was  an  excellent  piano 
teacher,  Mme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  being  one  of  his  best- 
known  pupils. 

Wolfsohn,  Georg,  German  composer,  born  Berlin, 
Apr.  30,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Willner  and  Laurischkus ;  he 
has  written  songs. 

Wolfsohn,  Juliusz,  Polish  composer,  pianist  and 
writer,  born  Warsaw,  Jan.  7,  1880 ;  pupil  of  Michalow- 
ski,  Noskowski,  Raoul  Pugno,  Leschetizky  and  Fried- 
man. He  contributed  studies  on  Hebrew  music  and  on 
Chopin's  works;  his  compositions  include  vocal  and 
piano  music,  much  of  the  latter  in  the  Jewish  manner. 

Wolfsthal,  Josef,  Austrian  violin  virtuoso  and 
teacher,  born  Vienna,  June  12,  1899;  died  Berlin,  Feb. 
3,  1931 ;  pupil  of  Flesch.  He  played  at  Bremen,  Stock- 
holm and  Berlin,  where  he  also  taught. 

Wolfurt,  Kurt  von,  German  composer,  teacher, 
writer  and  conductor,  born  Lettin,  Livonia,  Sept.  7, 
1880;  pupil  of  Max  Reger  and  Martin  Krause.  His 
numerous  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  orches- 
tral and  operatic  works ;  he  also  wrote  a  monograph  on 
Moussorgsky. 

Wolgast,  Johann,  German  teacher  and  editor,  born 
Kiel,  July  2,  1891;  died  Leipzig,  Oct.  24,  1932;  he 
edited  the  works  of  Georg  Bohm. 

Wolkenstein,  David,  German  composer,  mathema- 
tician and  writer,  born  Breslau,  Nov.  19,  1534;  died 
Strassburg,  Sept.  n,  1592.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
music  which  went  through  several  editions;  his  com- 
positions include  psalms  and  other  sacred  music. 

Wolkenstein,  Oswald  von,  German  minnesinger, 
born  Groden,  Tyrol,  about  1377;  died  Hauenstein 
Castle,  Aug.  2,  1445.  A  member  of  a  knightly  family, 
he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  minnesingers.  His  life 
was  filled  with  travel  and  adventure;  he  could  speak 
ten  different  languages,  and  was  in  the  service  of  King 
Sigismund.  His  travels  took  him  all  over  Europe  and 
into  Asia  and  Africa.  His  poems  are  excellent,  and 
are  frequently  poems  of  spring  and  love  songs,  many 
addressed  to  Margaret,  Queen  of  Aragon.  The  melo- 
dies which  he  invented  for  his  poems  are  frequently 
fresh  and  pleasing  in  quality.  He  was  well-versed  in 
mensural  notation,  and  some  of  his  songs  are  set  in  two- 
and  three-part  counterpoint. 

Wolki,  Konrad,  German  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Dec.  27.  1904;  died  there, 
Nov.  17,  1935.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony, 
and  an  overture  and  other  music  for  mandolin  or- 
chestra. 
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Wollanck,  Friedrich,  German  composer,  born  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  3,  1782;  died  there,  Sept.  6,  1831 ;  counsellor 
at  the  city  court  there.  An  amateur  composer,  he  wrote 
an  opera,  a  cantata,  chamber  music,  instrumental  music 
in  various  forms,  and  more  than  a  hundred  songs. 

Wollaneck,  Anton,  Bohemian  organist,  violinist, 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Prague,  Nov.  i,  1761 ; 
died  there  in  1849.  He  conducted  theater  orchestras  at 
Prague  and  at  Leipzig.  His  works  include  church  mu- 
sic, violin  sonatas,  symphonies  and  piano  pieces. 

Wollanke,  Klaus,  German  composer,  born  Hamm, 
Oct.  12,  1889;  pupil  of  Klatte.  He  has  written  a  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Wollborn,  Johann,  German  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Kiel,  Feb.  24,  1884.  His  com- 
positions include  the  opera-mystery,  The  Lost  Paradise, 
masses,  a  festival  overture,  piano  pieces,  organ  music, 
choruses  and  songs. 

Wolle,  John  Frederick,  American  Bach  enthusiast 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Apr.  4, 
1863 ;  died  in  1933.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  at  Munich, 
he  became  organist  at  the  Moravian  church  in  Bethle- 
hem, and  then  devoted  his  life  to  the  exposition  of 
Bach's  choral  works,  becoming  the  leading  American 
Bach  exponent  and  winning  an  international  reputation 
in  that  field.  In  1882  he  organized  the  Bethlehem 
Choral  Union,  which  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the 
performance  of  Bach's  music.  They  gave,  in  1888,  the 
St .  John  Passion  complete  for  the  first  time  in  America ; 
the  St.  Matthew,  in  1892;  and  the  B-Minor  Mass  in 
1900.  Wolle  also  conducted  Bach  festivals  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Bethlehem  festivals  have  become  the  out- 
standing choral  events  in  the  United  States. 

Wollenhaupt,  Hermann  Adolf,  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Schkeuditz,  near  Leipzig,  Sept.  27, 
1827;  died  New  York,  Sept.  18,  1863.  After  studying 
under  Knorr  and  Hauptmann'at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory in  1845,  ne  came  to  New  York,,  where  he  became 
a  concert  pianist  and  teacher,  and  played  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  He  made  a  successful  concert  tour 
of  Europe  in  1855.  His  compositions  include  many  light 
but  brilliant  piano  pieces,  among  them  being  marches, 
waltzes,  improvisations,  nocturnes  and  scherzos. 

Wollfahrt,  Heinrich,  contemporary  Russian  com- 
poser and  pianist.  His  two  sonatas,  in  G  major  and  A 
minor  respectively,  show  the  influence  of  Reger. 

Wollgandt,  Edgar,  German  violinist  and  teacher, 
born  Wiesbaden,  July  18,  1880;  studied  at  the  Weis- 
baden  Conservatory  and  under  Heermann  at  the  Hoch 
Conservatory,  Frankfort.  He  has  been  violinist  in  the 
Hanover  Royal  Orchestra,  concertmaster  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Orchestra  and  leader  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Quartet,  Leipzig. 

Wollick,  Nicolaus,  late  I5th  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury French  philosopher,  poet,  writer  and  lecturer,  born 
Ancerville,  near  Bar-le-Duc.  He  wrote  on  figured  mu- 
sic, Gregorian  chant  and  counterpoint. 
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Wollitz,  Bernhard,  German  conductor,  piano 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Hamburg,  Oct.  23,  1887 ;  he 
has  written  a  symphonic  poem,  a  symphony,  preludes, 
piano  fantasias  and  songs. 

Wollong,  Ernst,  German  musical  director,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Heidelberg,  Mar.  5,  1885 ; 
his  works  include  choruses  with  orchestra,  a  piano  trio, 
violin  pieces  and  organ  music. 

Wolowska,  Marie,  see  Ssymanowska,  Marie. 

Wolstenholme,  William,  blind  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  Feb,  24,  1865 ; 
died  in  1931.  He  studied  at  the  College  for  the  Blind, 
Worcester,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  only  blind 
musician  to  take  the  Mus.  B.  degree  since  John  Stanley. 
Elgar  took  an  interest  in  him,  became  one  of  his 
teachers  and  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  He  became  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  at  St.  Paul's,  Blackburn,  and  at 
King's  Weigh-House  Chapel  and  at  All  Saints',  Lon- 
don. He  also  gave  recitals  and  toured,  visiting  the 
United  States  in  1908.  His  compositions  include  Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter,  a  cantata ;  a  vocal  ballad,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert;  a  five-part  madrigal,  To  Take  the  Air; 
chamber  music ;  organ  works ;  piano  pieces ;  songs ;  and 
part  songs. 

Woltag,  Max,  German  arranger  and  composer,  born 
Nov.  26,  1866;  died  Mar.  15,  1917.  He  wrote  violin 
pieces,  'cello  pieces,  duets  and  dances. 

Wolter,  August,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
at  Kaltensondheim  in  1834;  died  Wiirzburg,  June  18, 
1881 ;  he  wrote  masses  and  male  choruses. 

Wolter,  Luise  Geller,  see  Geller-lVolter,  Luise. 

Wolter,  Otto,  German  music-school  director  and 
composer,  born  Luchow,  Hanover,  Dec.  6,  1886;  he  has 
written  operas,  orchestral  music,  piano  pieces,  marches 
and  songs. 

Welters,  Gottfried,  German  critic  and  composer, 
born  Emmerich,  Apr.  8,  1910;  he  has  written  choruses 
and  songs. 

Woltman,  Frederick,  American  composer,  born  at 
Flushing,  New  York,  in  1908.  He  studied  at  the  East- 
man School  of  Music,  Rochester,  New  York,  received 
a  fellowship  to  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  1936  and  the 
next  year  went  to  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
on  a  Juilliard  Fellowship.  His  compositions  include  the 
orchestral  works  Songs  for  Autumn — An  Autumn  Sym- 
phony, Poem  for  flute  and  orchestra,  Rhapsody  for 
horn  and  orchestra,  Song  of  the  Forest  Dweller  for 
baritone  and  orchestra,  Dance  of  the  Torch  Bearers, 
Legend  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  a  piano  concerto,  a 
tone  poem  The  Pool  of  Pegasus,  Songs  from  a  Chinese 
Lute  for  voice  and  chamber-orchestra  and  Poem  for 
horn  and  strings.  He  has  also  written  a  Scherzo  for 
eight  wind  instruments  and  a  Poem  for  eight  instru- 
ments. 

Woltz,  Johann,  late  i6th  and  early  17^1  century 
German  organist  and  composer.  He  was  for  some 
forty  years  organist  at  Heilbronn  (about  1575-1617)  ; 
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he  issued  in  1617  a  book  of  organ  tablature  which  con- 
tained, motets,  fugues  and  canzons  by  Italian  and  Ger- 
man composers. 

Wolzogen,  Elsa  Laura  von  (nee  Seemann),  Ger- 
man lute  singer  and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Aug.  5, 
1876;  wife  of  Ernst  Wolzogen.  She  has  written 
several  volumes  of  folk  songs  with  lute.  In  1910-11 
she  and  her  husband  toured  the  United  States. 

Wolzogen,  Ernst  L.,  Freiherr  von,  German  im- 
presario and  writer,  born  Breslau,  Apr.  23,  1855 ;  died 
Munich,  July  30,  1934;  brother  of  Hans  von  Wolzogen. 
He  studied  at  Strassburg  and  Leipzig,  and  then,  with 
the  help  of  O.  G.  Bierbaum  and  Frank  Wedekind, 
established,  in  1901  at  Berlin,  the  "Qberbrettl,  a  variety 
show  which  gave  small  dramatic  works,  pantomimes, 
recitations  and  music,  and  became  for  a  time  very  suc- 
cessful. Oscar  Straus,  Arnold  Schonberg  and  Bogu- 
mil  Zepler  contributed  music  to  the  programs,  and  the 
movement  even  brought  forth  two  magazines  on  the 
subject,  but  public  interest  waned  and  the  movement 
died  out.  Wolzogen  wrote  the  libretto  for  Richard 
Strauss's  Feuersnot,  and  a  guide  to  Wagner's  Ring 
music. 

Wolzogen,  Hans  Paul  von,  German  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  Potsdam,  Nov.  13,  1848;  died  June  2,  1938. 
His  name  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  copious 
writer  on  the  life  and  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  of 
whom  he  early  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  disciples. 
He  was  most  eminently  qualified  for  his  self -improved 
task  by  his  early  training  which  was  devoted  to  my- 
thology and  philosophy.  These  studies  were  followed 
with  great  assiduity,  accompanied  by  the  most  exhaus- 
tive research,  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Upon  the 
completion,  of  his  studies  there,  he  returned;  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1878  he  was  invited  to  become  editor  of 
the  Bayreuth  Journal,  a  post  he  held  with  great  dis- 
tinction for  many  years.  He  was  also  the  central  man- 
ager of  the  Wagner  Societies,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  recognition  of  the  great  master. 
That  he  spared  neither  time  nor  energy  in  that  cause  is 
witnessed  by  the  enormous  amount  of  Wagneriana  that 
he  wrote.  Among  his  more  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  about  Wagner  and  his  works  are  Nibelung 
Myths  in  Legend  and  Literature,  Thematic  Guide  to 
Wagner's  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs,  Tragedy  and  Satiric 
Drama  at  Bayreuth,  The  Language  of  Wagner's  Poetry, 
What  Is  Style?,  What  Does  Wagner  Want,  Our  Times 
and  Our  Art,  Wagner's  Heroes  Explained,  Richard 
Wagner  and  the  Animal  World,  Memoirs  of  RicJiard 
Wagner,  Idealising  the  Theatre,  Wagner  Breviary, 
Musico-Dramatic  Parallels,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  and 
Richard  Wagner,  Art  and  Church,  Grand-Master  of 
German  Music,  and  many  critical  analyses  of  Wagner's 
operas.  He  wrote  also  on  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart 
and  Weber,  and  the  librettos  for  Sommer's  Des  Schloss 
der  Herzen,  d' Albert's  Flauto  Solo  and  Haile's  Viola 


d'Amore,  in  addition  he  translated  Schuore's  Le  Drame 
Musical. 

Wolzogen,  Karl  August  Alfred,  Freiherr  von, 
German  theater  manager  and  writer,  born  Frankfort, 
May  27,  1823;  died  San  Remo,  Jan.  14,  1883.  He 
wrote  several  interesting  works  on  German  opera  and 
opera  singers,  as  well  as  journal  articles. 

Woman  without  a  Shadow,  The  (Ger.  Frau  ohne 
Schatten,  Die),  grand  opera,  libretto  by  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  music  by  Richard  Strauss,  first  produc- 
tion in  1919,  at  Vienna.  The  story  is:  A  fairy  princess, 
childless  wife  of  an  eastern  emperor,  is  a  stranger  to 
both  fairy  and  mortal  worlds.  She  has  no  shadow, 
and  the  spirits  have  decreed  that  if  she  cannot  find  one, 
her  husband  will  be  turned  into  stone.  The  princess 
goes  disguised  to  the  home  of  Barak,  who  has  just 
married  a  young  wife  and  is  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing children  of  his  own.  By  the  offer  of  gold  and 
jewels,  the  poor  Barak's  wife  is  tempted  to  part  with 
the  prospect  of  children;  Barak  returns  home  and  she 
refuses  his  caresses.  The  empress'  nurse  calls  up  the 
phantom  of  a  handsome  youth  who  attracts  Barak's 
wife;  the  emperor's  heart  has  already  turned  to  stone. 
Barak  finds  that  his  wife  now  casts  no  shadow,  and  he 
raises  his  sword  to  kill  her,  but  the  remorseful  em- 
press cries  that  she  will  not  have  the  shadow.  The 
house  collapses  and  a  river  flows  between  Barak  and 
his  wife;  the  empress  escapes  in  a  boat.  Later  Barak 
and  his  wife  are  found  in  separate  caverns,  and  they 
are  sent  in  search  of  each  other  by  a  spirit  messenger. 
The  empress  arrives  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  a  temple,  and  ascends  into  the  temple  for 
her  judgment;  the  emperor  is  now  almost  completely 
turned  to  stone,  but  the  empress  cannot  bring  herself 
to  drink  of  the  water  that  will  give  her  a  shadow ;  she 
will  not  gain  happiness  at  the  expense  of  others.  As 
a  reward  for  her  unselfishness,  the  spirits  provide  her 
with  a  shadow. 

Wonegger  (Vuonegger),  Johann  Ludwig  (Lita- 
vicus),  middle  i6th  century  German  music  editor;  step- 
son of  Henricus  Glareanus  of  Freiburg.  He  published 
in  1557  an.  abstract  of  Glareanus's  Dodecachordon, 
called  Musicae  epitome  et  Glareani  Dodecachordo. 

Wood,  Carl  Paige,  American  composer,  organist, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  20, 
1885.  A  pupil  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Boston,  of  Widor  at  Paris  and  of  Paul  Juon 
at  Berlin,  he  became  an  organist  and  teacher  at  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  other  schools.  He 
has  composed  choral  works  and  songs. 

Wood,  Charles,  Irish  conductor,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Armagh,  June  15,  1866;  died  Cambridge, 
July  12,  1926.  He  studied  with  T;  O.  Marks,  and  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  with  C.  V.  Stan- 
ford, and  Franklin  Taylor.  He  became  a  teacher  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  then  went  to  Cambridge  where 
he  conducted  and  lectured  on  harmony  and  counter- 
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point.  He  has  written  the  variations  Patrick  Sarsfield 
for  orchestra,  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  settings  of  Mil- 
ton's On  Time,  and  Swinburne's  Ode  on  Music,  music 
to  Euripides1  Ion,  string  quartets,  part  songs,  choral 
works,  also  settings  of  Irish  folk  songs. 

Wood,  Charles  John,  contemporary  English  organ- 
ist and  conductor.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  became  an  organist  in  various  towns, 
conductor  of  the  Wellingsborough  Amateur  Operatic 
Society,  and  music  master  at  the  Technical  Institute 
there. 

Wood,  Daniel  Joseph,  contemporary  English  organ- 
ist and  composer.  After  studying  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity he  became  well  known  as  an  organist  and  choral 
conductor  in  various  English  towns.  He  has  written 
church  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Wood,  David  Duffie,  blind  American  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1838 ;  died  Phila- 
delphia, Mar.  27,  1910.  He  lost  his  sight  at  three, 
studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
under  W.  Schnabel  and  Ernst  Pfeiffer,  and  was  an  in- 
structor there  from  1858  until  his  death.  From  1865 
he  was  also  organist  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadel- 
phia. He  composed  anthems  and  songs. 

Wood,  Frederic  Herbert,  English  organist  and 
composer,  born  in  India,  June  10,  1880.  He  studied  in 
England,  becoming  organist  and  conductor  at  Black- 
burn, Chatburn  and  Clitheroe,  and  conducting  the  Pres- 
ton Choral  Society.  In  1918  he  was  appointed  organist 
at  the  Blackpool  Parish  Church.  His  compositions  in- 
clude choral  works,  a  violin  concerto,  an  organ  suite 
and  orchestral  works. 

Wood,  Mrs.  George,  igth  century  American  com- 
poser ;  her  compositions  consist  chiefly  of  songs. 

Wood,  Haydn,  English  violinist  and  composer,  born 
at  Slaithwaite,  Huddersfield,  Mar.  25,  1882.  A  pupil 
of  Arbos  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  of  Cesar 
Thomson  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  he  had  made  his 
violin  debut  while  still  a  child,  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  later  toured  with  Albani.  His  compositions  include 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  Suite  de  Ballet,  a  piano  concerto, 
a  string  fantasy  and  songs. 

Wood,  Henry  Joseph,  English  organist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  London,  Mar.  3,  1869.  He  studied 
first  with  his  mother  and  at  the  age  of  ten  served  as 
assistant  organist  in  a  church.  His  first  regular  ap- 
pointment in  this  capacity  was  at  St.  John's,  Fulham, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  With  the  career  of  a 
composer  in  view  he  attended  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  his  teachers  were  Prout  and  Garcia. 
Later  he  made  a  tour  with  an  opera  company,  as  con- 
ductor, and  in  1890  he  was  engaged  by  D'Oyly  Carte 
to  superintend  the  rehearsals  of  Sullivan's  only  grand 
opera,  Ivanhoe;  later  becoming  assistant  conductor  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre.  In  1891  he  conducted  for  the  Carl 
Rosa  company;  in  the  meantime  his  reputation  in  this 
capacity  had  been  growing  steadily,  and  there  followed 


a  long  series  of  important  appointments,  including  a 
season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, and  the  English  premiere  of  Tschaikowsky's  Eugen 
Oneigin.    In  1895  he  was  engaged  to  conduct  a  series  of 
promenade  concerts  at  the  newly  built  Queen's  Hall; 
his  association  with  that  organization   remained   tin- 
broken  until  1926,  his  outstanding  work  there  making 
him  the  most  prominent  musical  personality  in  the  Eng- 
lish capital.    He  devoted  himself  largely  to  symphonic 
conducting  and  in  1897  gave  a  command  performance 
for  Queen  Victoria.  About  this  time  he  became  director 
of  the  Nottingham  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  conduc- 
tor of  the  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  Society,  and 
of  the  Sheffield  and  the  Norwich  Festivals.    In  official 
recognition  of  his  highly  distinguished  musical  services 
to  England,  Wood  was  knighted  in   1911.     He  was 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
English  public  the  great  orchestral  works  of  Russian 
composers,    particularly    Tschaikowsky.      During    the 
years  preceding  the  World  War,  he  brought  out  many 
new  works  by  Strauss,  Debussy,  Reger,  Scriabin  and 
Schonberg.    Following  the  war  he  visited  a  number  of 
foreign  countries,  notably  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
the  United  States.    On  programs  performed  in  Zurich, 
Wiesbaden  and  California  he  featured  the  works  of  the 
leading  contemporary  English  composers.    His  knowl- 
edge of  composition  and  instrumentation  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  orchestral  arrangements  of  the 
works  by  Purcell,  Moussorgsky  and  Debussy.    In  1923 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  conducting  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.     His  conducting  is  characterized 
by  a  complete  mastery  of  the  score  and  distinguished 
ability  to  bring  out  the  intentions  of  the  composer.  His 
transcription  for  full  orchestra  of  Bach's  organ  toccata 
and  fugue  was  scored  in  1929  under  the  name  of  Paul 
Klenovsky,  whom  Sir  Henry  declared  to  be  a  deceased 
Russian  composer  of  talent;  five-years  later  he  admitted 
fooling  the  musical  world.    His  works  include  a  dra- 
matic oratorio,  Dorothea,  a  dramatic  cantata,  Nacoo- 
chee,  several  light  operettas,  many  songs  and  a  singing 
method;    his    biography   has    been    written   by   Rosa 
Newmarch. 

Wood,  John  Muir,  Scottish  music  publisher  and  edi- 
tor, born  Edinburgh,  July  31,  1805;  died  Annandale, 
Cove,  June  25,  1892.  He  worked  first  at  Edinburgh, 
later  at  Glasgow. 

Wood,  Mary  Ann,  see  Paton,  Mary  Ann. 

Wood,  Mary  Knight  (Mrs*  Mason),  American  pia- 
nist and  composer,  born  Easthampton,  Mass.,  Apr.  7, 
1857;  pupil  of  B.  J.  Lang,  A.  R.  Parsons,  J.  H.  Cornell 
and  H.  H.  Huss.  Her  works  include  some  thirty  songs, 
several  of  which  were  sung  successfully  by  Bispham, 
Julie  Wyman  and  others. 

Wood,  Mary  Louise,  igth  century  English  organist 
and  writer.  Among  her  works  is  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  from  the  Musical  Point  of  View. 
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Wood,  William  G.,  English  composer,  teacher  and 
organist;  born  Armagh,  Jan.  16,  1859;  died  London, 
Sept.  25,  1895 ;  brother  of  Charles  Wood.  After  study- 
ing under  T.  O.  Marks  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  he  became  in  1886  music  master  and  organist  at 
Highgate  Grammar  School.  His  works  include  an 
operetta,  a  concert  overture,  and  church  and  organ 
music. 

Wood,  Zilpha  Barnes,  see  Barnes-Wood,  Zilpha. 

Wood  Music  Co.,  The  B.  F.,  American  music  pub- 
lishing house  located  at  Boston,  Mass.;  the  catalogue 
contains  much  material  for  teaching  purposes,  and  also 
includes  the  B.  F.  Wood  Edition  of  musical  classics. 

Wood  Smith  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet,  founded  in  1922  by  R.  F.  Wood  Smith.  The 
original  players  were  George  Stratton,  first  violin ;  Stella 
Pattenden,  second  violin ;  John  Francis,  viola ;  and  John 
Moore,  violoncello.  They  have  frequently  played  at  the 
South  Place  Concerts  in  London. 

Wood-stops,  organ-stops  having  wooden  pipes. 

Wood-wind,  The,  a  term  applied  to  the  group  of 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  which  are  made  of  wood; 
they  comprise  the  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  English  horn, 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon. 
Some  of  the  above  instruments,  such  as  the  flute  and 
clarinet,  are  now  made  of  metal. 

Woodall,  Doris,  contemporary  English  operatic  con- 
tralto and  teacher.  After  studying  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  and  under  Frau  Alken-Minor, 
she  made  her  debut  at  Schwerin  as  Nancy  in  Flotow's 
Martha.  She  then  sang  for  three  years  at  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Neustrelitz,  and  in  1905  joined  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  at  London,  where  she  remained  nineteen 
years.  She  gave  a  lieder  recital  at  London  in  1912,  and 
has  taught  at  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum. 

Woodbury,  Isaac  -Baker,  American  teacher  arid 
composer,  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1819;  died  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  in  1858.  He  studied  in  Boston,  Paris  and 
London,  and  in  1851  became  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Musical  Review."  He  wrote  church  music,  which  was 
very  popular  in  its  day.  His  collection  of  sacred  music, 
The  Dulcimer,  reached  a  sale  of  more  than  100,000 
copies  in  two  seasons. 

Woodcock,  Robert,  early  i8th  century  English  flut- 
ist and  composer.  Known  to  have  been  a  famous 
player,  he  wrote  twelve  concertos  for  flutes  and  strings, 
which  were  published  about  1730. 

Woodcock,  Thomas,  English  violinist,  died  at  Here- 
ford (?)  about  1750.  He  is  famous  for  having  played 
Corelli's  sonatas  in  London  coffee-houses  and  taverns. 

Woodforde-Finden,  Amy  (nee  Ward),  English 
composer,  born  at  Valparaiso,  Chile;  died  London, 
Mar.  13,  1919;  daughter  of  the  British  consul  at  Val- 
paraiso. A  pupil  of  Adolph  Schoesser,  Winter  and 
Amy  Horrocks,  she  wrote  many  successful  songs,  in- 
cluding 0  Flower  of  All  the  World  and  settings  for 
Hope's  India's  Love  Lyrics. 
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Woodhouse,  Charles,  English  composer,  violinist 
and  orchestral  player;  born  at  London  in  1879.  He  has 
led  the  New  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  has  been  pianist 
in  an  orchestra  directed  by  Frederick  Cassano,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  several  well-known  quartets,  includ- 
ing the  Woodhouse  Quartet  (q.v.). 

Woodhouse,  George,  English  pianist,  teacher  and 
writer,  born  Cradley-Heath,  Birmingham,  Dec.  16, 
1877;  pupil  of  Swinnerton,  Heap,  Tyson  Wolff, 
Leschetizky  and  Draeseke.  He  has  written  studies  on 
piano  technique. 

Woodhouse,  Violet,  see  Gordon  Woodhouse,  Violet. 

Woodhouse  Quartet,  contemporary  English  string 
quartet.  The  members  include  Charles  Woodhouse, 
first  violin;  Herbert  Kinsey,  second  violin;  Ernest 
Yonge,  viola;  and  Charles  Crabbe,  violoncello.  This 
organization  appears  frequently  in  London. 

Woodin,  William  Hartman,  American  composer 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  born  at  Berwick,  Pa., 
in  1868;  died  New  "York,  May  2,  1934;  he  served  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from 
Mar.  4,  1933,  until  the  end  of  that  year.  Although  he 
had  studied  music  as  a  boy,  he  composed  little  until  he 
had  reached  sixty.  Among  his  works  are  The  Unknown 
Soldier,  The  Covered  Wagon  Suite  and  a  march  for 
the  first  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt ;  his 
Oriental  Suite  was  played  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Woodland  Sketches,  a  work  for  piano  by  Edward 
MacDowell.  A  group  of  ten  pieces  for  piano,  written 
in  1896.  They  are  indicated  by  the  following  titles: 
I,  To  a  Wild  Rose;  II,  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  III,  At  an 
Old  Trysting  Place;  IV,  In  Autumn;  V,  From  an 
Indian  Lodge;  VI,  To  a  Water-lily;  VII,  From  Uncle 
Remus;  VIII,  A  Deserted  Farm;  IX,  By  a  Meadow 
Brook,  and  X,  Told  at  Sunset. 

Woodman,  Raymond  Huntington,  American  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer,  born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
18,  1861.  After  studying  under  Dudley  Buck,  and 
at  Paris  under  Cesar  Franck,  he  became  an  organist  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  at 
Brooklyn,  and  taught  at  various  institutions,  including 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which 
he  became  president.  He  conducted  an  excellent  church 
choir  and  was  music  editor  of  the  New  York  "Evan- 
gelist." His  compositions  include  piano  pieces,  cantatas, 
organ  pieces,  part  songs,  anthems  and  songs. 

Woodruff,  Arthur  D.,  American  choral  conductor 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  Washington,  Conn.,  Aug.  22, 
1853.  He  studied  at  New  York  under  G.  J.  Webb, 
R.  Herman,  S.  P.  Warren  and  J.  H.  Cornell,  and  at 
London  under  Shakespeare,  afterward  singing  with 
various  choral  organizations,  teaching  in  New  York, 
and  conducting  the  University  Glee  Club  and  the 
Orpheus  Club  in  Philadelphia. 

Woods,  Francis  Cunningham,  English  composer, 
organist,  teacher,  lecturer  and  conductor,  born  London, 
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Aug.  29,  1862;  died  Sept.  21,  1929;  pupil  of  Sullivan, 
Prout,  Stainer  and  Cowen.  He  taught  at  Oxford  and 
was  organist  and  choral  conductor  at  various  places. 
Among  his  works  are  cantatas,  orchestral  music,  songs 
and  part  songs. 

Woods,  Michael,  middle  i6th  century  English  or- 
ganist and  composer;  organist  at  Chichester  Cathedral, 
he  wrote  sacred  music. 

Woodson,  Leonard,  English  composer,  organist  and 
choirmaster,  born  at  Winchester ;  died  in  1641.  He  was 
from  1615-41  organist  at  Eton  College,  and  wrote 
sacred  music. 

Woodson,  Thomas,  late  i6th  and  early  1 7th  century 
English  composer.  He  wrote  for  the  organ. 

Woodward,  Henry  Lynd,  Jr.,  contemporary  Amer- 
ican composer,  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1908.  One 
of  his  compositions,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  was 
played  at  the  Yaddo  Festival  in  1937. 

Woodward,  Richard,  Irish  composer,  chorister  and 
organist,  born  at  Dublin  in  1/44;  died  there,  Nov.  22, 
1777.  At  first  a  chorister  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
he  became  organist  there  in  1765.  In  1771  he  published 
a  large  collected  volume  of  his  church  music. 

Woodward,  Sidney,  American  Negro  singer  and 
teacher,  born  in  Georgia,  Oct.  16,  1860;  died  Feb.  13, 
1924.  He  studied  under  Frank  E.  Morse  and  Edna 
Hill,  made  his  debut  at  Boston,  was  aided  in  his  studies 
by  Mme.  Nordica,  sang  successfully  in  England  and 
America,  and  taught  in  Florida  and  New  York. 

Woodyatt,  Emily,  English  singer,  born  in  1814. 
First  coming  to  public  attention  in  1834,  she  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  concert,  oratorio  and  concert  singer. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  Female  Society  of  Musi- 
cians on  its  founding  in  1839,  in  1840  was  made  an 
Associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and,  on  her 
marriage  in  1841,  retired. 

Wooge,  Emma,  German  composer,  born  Harburg, 
Apr.  2,  1857;  died  Berlin,  Apr.  13,  1935;  pupil  of 
Behm  and  Richard  Eichberg.  She  wrote  duets  and 
songs. 

Wooldridge,  Harry  Ellis,  English  musicologist, 
born  Winchester,  Mar.  28,  1845 ;  died  London,  Feb.  13, 
1917.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  becoming  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford  University.  The  author 
of  many  valuable  works  on  early  English  music,  he  also 
edited  Purcell's  sacred  compositions  in  the  Novello 
edition. 

Wooler,  Alfred,  English  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Shipley,  Yorkshire,  May  II,  1867.  Coming  to  Amer- 
ica, he  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  later 
taught  at  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  conducted  the  Welland 
(Ont.)  Choral  Society.  Among  his  compositions  are 
anthems,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Woolf,  Benjamin  Edward,  English  composer  and 
conductor,  born  London,  Feb.  16,  1836;  died  Boston, 


Feb.  7,  1901.  Brought  to  America  at  three,  he  subse- 
quently studied  at  Xe\v  York  under  \V.  R.  Bristow, 
conducted  theatre  orchestras  in  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  New  Orleans,  and  was  music  critic  on  various  Bos- 
ton newspapers.  He  composed  string  quartets,  comic 
operas,  piano  works,  overtures  and  incidental  music. 

Woolf,  Sophia  Julia,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
bora  at  London  in  1831 ;  died  West  Hampstead.  Sept. 
27>  I893-  A  pupil  of  Cyprian  Potter,  she  composed 
mostly  songs  and  piano  pieces ;  her  one  opera,  Carina, 
was  produced  at  London  in  1888. 

Woolhouse,  Wesley  S.  B.,  English  mathematician 
and  writer,  born  North  Shields,  May  6,  1809;  died 
London,  Aug.  12,  1893.  He  wrote  several  books  on 
musical  subjects,  including  a  treatise  on  singing,  and 
was  the  owner  of  an  outstanding  collection  of  violins. 

Woollett,  Henri  fidouard,  Anglo-French  composer, 
pianist,  critic  and  teacher,  born  Havre,  Aug.  13,  1864; 
died  Oct.  9,  1936;  of  English  parentage,  he  became  a 
naturalized  Frenchman.  After  studying  under  Pugno 
and  Massenet,  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  at 
Havre  and  long  was  active  in  that  city's  musical  life; 
he  was  the  founder  of  a  free  elementary  music  school. 
He  wrote  a  pantomime,  much  orchestral  music  in  vari- 
ous forms,  songs  and  chamber  music.  Among  his  lit- 
erary works  is  a  two- volume  history  of  music. 

Woolley  Foundation  Scholarships,  an  endowed 
award,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
offered  annually  to  one  American  music  student.  Lodg- 
ings are  provided  at  the  American  House  of  the  Cite 
Universitaire,  Paris.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  New  York  City. 

Worcester,  an  American  city  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  has  become  musically  famous  for  the 
Worcester  Music  Festival  (q.v.).  There  are  several 
outstanding  musical  organizations :  the  Worcester  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  which  Walter  Howe  is  conductor; 
the  Worcester  County  Light  Opera  Club  sponsors  local 
talent  in  the  light  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan;  the 
Worcester  Sinfonietta  is  conducted  by  Albert  W.  Was- 
sel ;  the  Worcester  Chamber  Music  Society  which  pre- 
sents several  concerts  by  its  members  annually;  the 
Mendelssohn  Singers,  consisting  of  forty-four  men,  and 
the  Jenny  Lind  Singers  of  thirty-eight  women,  are  the 
principal  choral  organizations.  The  Worcester  Art 
Museum  offers  a  number  of  lectures  on  music  and  sev- 
eral concerts  by  outstanding  artists  every  season, 

Worcester  Music  Festival,  an  American  Festival 
held  annually  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association. 
The  first  festival  was  held  in  1858,  and  the  conductor 
was  Benjamin  Franklin  Baker  of  Boston.  One  concert 
was  given,  at  which  hymns,  glees  and  oratorio  choruses 
were  performed.  By  1866  the  number  of  concerts  had 
increased  to  four ;  and  the  new  conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn, 
gave  Handel's  Judas  Maccabeus  in  its  entirety.  The 
managing  organization  was  given  its  present  name  in 
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1871.  Zerrahn  acted  as  conductor  until  1897.  Other 
conductors  have  been  George  W.  Chad  wick,  J.  Wallace 
Goodrich  and  Arthur  Mees.  Victor  Herbert  and  Franz 
Kneisel  were  associate  conductors  at  different  periods. 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  Festival  was  held  in  1934,  with 
a  chorus  of  450  and  an  enlarged  orchestra.  Among  the 
soloists  on  that  occasion  were  Lucrezia  Bori,  Suzanne 
Fischer,  Frederick  Jagel,  Julius  Huhn  and  Carl  Fried- 
berg.  A  feature  was  the  American  premiere  of  Nich- 
olas Nabokoff's  Job.  The  present  conductor  of  the 
Festival  is  Albert  Stoessel. 

Worgan,  John,  English  composer  and  organist,  born 
in  1724;  died  London,  Aug.  24,  1790;  pupil  of  Thomas 
Roseingrave.  About  1749  he  became  organist  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft  with  St.  Mary  Axe,  afterward 
holding  similar  positions  at  other  places,  including 
Vauxhall  Gardens.  Highly  regarded  as  an  organist, 
he  wrote  oratorios,  an  anthem,  many  books  of  songs, 
sacred  music,  glees  and  harpsichord  lessons, 

Worgan,  Marie,  middle  i8th  century  English  com- 
poser; most  of  her  songs  were  published  at  London 
from  1750-60. 

Work,  a  composition  or  piece;  see  Opus. 

Work,  Henry  Clay,  American  composer,  born  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  I,  1832;  died  Hartford,  Conn., 
June  8,  1884;  a  printer  by  trade  and  self-taught  in 
music.  His  compositions  included  several  Civil  War 
songs  such  as  Marching  Through  Georgia;  temperance 
songs  and  ballads  such  as  Grandfather's  Clock. 

Working-out,  same  as  development  (q.v.) ;  the 
working-out  of  a  theme  by  presenting  it  in  varied  mel- 
odies, harmonic,  or  rhythmic  forms. 

Worl,  Georg,  German  composer,  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Franzenbad,  Mar.  3,  1863;  died  Sonders- 
hausen,  May  6,  1915 ;  pupil  of  Baudisch  at  Prague  and 
Friedrich  Griitzmacher,  Sr,,  in  Dresden.  He  wrote  for 
the  'cello. 

World's  Fair  Music,  see  New  York  World's  Fair 
Music. 

Wormold,  Lillie,  contemporary  English  soprano  and 
teacher,  born  at  Manchester.  After  studying  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  College  o£  Music,  she  made  her 
debut  there  at  a  Halle  concert,  and  her  London  debut 
in  1905,  subsequently  singing  in  concerts  in  England 
and  teaching  at  the  Manchester  Royal  College  of  Music, 
and  in  London. 

Wormsbacher,  Henry,  German  zither  player, 
teacher,  choral  director  and  composer,  born  Giessen, 
Jan.  23,  1866;  died  June  19,  1934.  He  was  a  music 
dealer  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
director  of  the  Columbia  Music  Clubs  in  New  Jersey. 

Wormser,  Andre  Alphonse  Toussaint,  French 
composer,  born  Paris,  Nov.  i,  1851 ;  died  there,  Nov.  4, 
1926,  He  studied  under  Bazin  and  Marmontel  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1875  with  his  Clytemnestra.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  comic  operas  Adele  de  Ponthieu  and  Rivoli; 
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the  pantomimes  L*  Enfant  prodigue  and  L'Ideal;  an 
"exotic  fantasy"  in  three  acts,  Le  Dragon  vert;  a  ballet, 
L'Etoile;  and  the  symphonic  works  Lupercale,  Diane 
et  Endymion,  Suite  tsigane,  Gavotte  and  Intermezzo; 
and  also  piano  pieces,  male  choruses,  and  songs. 

Wornum,  Robert,  English  musical  inventor,  born 
at  London  in  1/80;  died  there  in  1852.  Intended  for 
the  church,  he  became  George  Wilkinson's  partner  in  a 
piano  business  at  London  in  1810 ;  this  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1812  and  he  ultimately  set  up  his  own  firm. 
He  invented  diagonally  low  upright  pianos  in  1811,  and 
upright-strung  low  upright  pianos  in  1813.  In  1827  he 
invented  the  "piccolo"  piano,  and  in  1829  perfected  his 
crank  action. 

Worobkiewicz,  Isidor,  Slovene  composer,  teacher 
and  writer,  born  at  Czernowitz  in  1836;  died  there, 
Sept.  1 8,  1903;  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 
He  composed  songs,  piano  and  operatic  works  and  also 
wrote  theoretical  works. 

Worp,  Johann,  Dutch  organist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Broek,  Dec.  24,  1821 ;  died  Groningen,  Apr. 
21,  1891;  he  wrote  choruses,  songs  and  textbooks. 

Worrell,  Lola  Carrier,  contemporary  American 
composer,  pianist  and  teacher,  born  in  Michigan.  A 
pupil  of  Horace  E.  Tureman,  Francis  Hendricks  and 
Carlos  Sobimo,  she  became  a  concert  pianist.  Her 
compositions  include  songs,  which  she  has  featured  in 
her  recitals. 

Worsch,  Felix  von,  German  composer,  organist  and 
conductor,  born  in  Silesia,  Oct.  8,  1860.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  symphonic  prologue  to  The  Divine  Com- 
edy, four  choral  works  with  orchestra,  and  numerous 
operettas  of  which  Wikingerfahrt,  produced  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1896,  has  been  the  most  successful. 

Worsching,  Fritz,  German  guitarist,  born  July  29, 
1901.  He  founded  the  Munich  Guitar  Chamber  Trio. 

Worz,  Reinhold,  German  teacher  and  choral  direc- 
tor, born  Ofterdingen,  Nov.  21,  1856;  died  Tubingen, 
June  i,  1916. 

Worzischek,  Johann  Hugo,  Bohemian  composer, 
pianist,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Wamberg,  May  n, 
1791 ;  died  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1825.  He  studied  under 
Tomaschek  at  Prague,  afterward  going  to  Vienna, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Meyer- 
beer and  Moscheles.  When  Hummel  left  Vienna  he 
recommended  Worzischek  to  all  his  friends  as  a  teacher. 
He  became  a  well-known  pianist  and  conducted  the 
Munich  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His  compositions  in^ 
elude  a  symphony,  a  piano  and  'cello  duet,  a  two-piano 
divertissement,  and  sacred  music ;  some  of  his  works  are 
still  popular  in  Vienna. 

Woss,  Josef  Venantius  von,  Jugoslavic  composer, 
teacher,  conductor  and  critic,  born  Cattaro,  Dalmatia, 
June  13,  1863.  A  pupil  of  Krenn  at  Vienna,  he  became 
a  teacher  and  critic  there.  Among  his  works  are  operas, 
male  choruses,  orchestral  and  sacred  music, 
songs,  and  piano  works. 
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Wotan,  the  name  of  the  principal  male  character, 
sung  by  a  bass,  in  Wagner's  cycle  of  music  drama,  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  (q.v.).  He  is  the  god  who  rules 
over  Valhalla,  and  who,  through  his  own  acts,  brings 
on  the  final  destruction  of  the  gods  in  the  last  ot  the 
four  dramas,  Die  Gotterdammerung. 

Wotquenne,  Alfred,  Belgian  musicologist,  born 
Lobbes,  Hennegau,  near  Charleroi,  Jan.  25,  1867.  A 
pupil  of  Mailly,  Dupont,  and  Gevaert  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory  in  1894,  he  became  librarian  there,  where 
he  did  much  to  make  the  library  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Europe,  and  acquired  many  works,  both  in  the 
original  editions  and  in  MS.  copies  of  rarities  in  other 
libraries.  He  wrote  many  works  of  outstanding  biblio- 
graphical importance,  including  catalogues  of  the  com- 
positions of  Gluck  and  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
and  also  made  a  card  catalogue  of  eighteen  thousand 
Italian  "cantate  da  camera"  of  the  i8th  century. 

Wotton,  William,  late  I5th  century  English  organ 
builder;  in  1486  he  built  a  k'pair  of  organs"  for  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  for  £28. 

Wotton,  William  Bale,  English  bassoonist  and  bas- 
soon teacher,  born  Torquay,  Sept.  6,  1832;  died  Deal, 
May  3,  1912;  pupil  of  John  Hardy  and  Charles  Lucas. 
Bassoonist  in  a  regimental  band,  he  played  as  a  soloist 
at  various  places,  and  became  (in  the  band)  one  of  the 
earliest  saxophonists  in  England.  In  1870  he  joined, 
with  his  commandant's  permission,  the  Crystal  Palace 
Orchestra,  playing  first  bassoon  there  for  some  thirty 
years.  He  taught  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Woulmyer,  Jean  Baptiste,  see  Vohwrier,  Jean 
Baptiste. 

Wouters,  Frangois  Adolphe,  Belgian  composer,  or- 
ganist and  conductor,  born  Brussels,  May  28,  1849; 
died  Apr.  16,  1924;  studied  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory. He  was  organist  at  various  places,  in  1871  be- 
coming professor  of  piano  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory. His  works  include  sacred  music,  a  violin  sonata, 
male  choruses,  a  symphonic  overture,  and  technical 
studies  and  transcriptions  for  piano. 

Woycke,  Eugen  Adalbert,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Danzig,  June  19,  1843.  He  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Haupt- 
mann,  Reinecke  and  Richter,  and  then  taught  at  Edin- 
burgh. His  compositions  include  piano  works,  violin 
sonatas,  and  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

Woycke,  Victor,  German-Scottish  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1872;  son  of  Eugen 
Adalbert  Woycke.  He  became  well  known  in  New 
York  toward  the  close  of  the  century. 

Woyrsch,  Felix  von,  Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Troppau,  Austrian  Silesia,  Oct.  8,  1860. 
He  studied  under  Chevallier,  conducted  various  church 
choirs  and  singing  societies,  was  a  church  organist,  and 
conducted  municipal  symphony  concerts.  His  compo- 
sitions include  operas,  comic  operas,  incidental  music, 


symphonic  prologue,  a  violin  concerto,  symphony,  choral 
works,  cantatas,  piano  works  and  choruses. 

Woytowicz,  Boleslaw,  contemporary  Polish  pianist 
and  composer.  His  works  include  a  cantata  for  chil- 
dren, chamber  music  works,  among  them  being  a  Ber- 
ceuse for  voice,  flute,  clarinet  and  harp,  songs  and 
piano  pieces. 

Wozzeck,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  (after 
Georg  Biichner's  drama)  and  music  by  Alban  Berg, 
first  produced  at  Berlin  on  Dec.  14,  1925.  The  story 
is:  Wozzeck  is  the  servant  of  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  and  of  a  learned  doctor;  he  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  poor  must  labor  in  this  world  and  the  next; 
he  also  has  a  neurotic  fear  of  the  unknown.  He  visits 
Marie,  by  whom  he  has  had  a  child,  but  has  no  time 
to  fondle  his  offspring.  The  doctor  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Wozzeck  suffers  from  mental  aberration. 
The  handsome  drum-major  makes  love  to  Marie,  who 
takes  him  to  her  room;  later  Wozzeck  inquires  how 
she  came  by  a  pair  of  earrings  and  she  tells  him  she 
found  them.  Wozzeck  then  finds  out  about  Marie's 
affair  with  the  drum-major  when  he  meets  the  two 
lovers  in  a  beer  garden,  and  suffers  a  severe  beating 
at  the  hands  of  the  drum-major.  Later  he  meets  Marie 
alone  in  the  woods,  and  stabs  her;  in  an  effort  to  re- 
cover the  bloody  dagger  from  a  pond  into  which  he 
has  thrown  it,  Wozzeck  is  drowned. 

Wragg,  Russell,  American  pianist,  born  Waukee, 
la.,  Aug.  14,  1899;  he  made  his  debut  at  New  York 
in  1921. 

Wrangel,  Vassily  Georgievitch,  Baron,  Russian 
composer  and  writer,  born  St.  Petersburg,  June  25, 
1862;  died  there,  Mar.  10,  1901;  studied  there  at  the 
conservatory  under  Johannsen.  He  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  the  musical  periodical  "Nouvellist."  His 
compositions  include  songs,  ballet,  dramatic  and  or- 
chestral works. 

Wrangell,  Ludwig  Heinrich,  Norwegian  violinist, 
composer,  writer  and  teacher,  born  Christiania,  Oct. 
15,  1872.  He  studied  at  the  Lindeman  Music  School 
in  Christiania,  made  his  debut  as  a  violinist  there, 
taught  in  Norway,  and  upon  coming  to  the  United 
States  (Wisconsin)  became  leader  of  the  Mozart  Quin- 
tet. He  has  written  chamber  and  piano  music  and  vio- 
lin pieces ;  he  has  also  published  theoretical  works. 

Wranitzky,  Anton,  Moravian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Neureisch  in  1761 ;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  6, 
1820;  brother  and  pupil  of  Paul  Wranitzky.  After- 
ward he  studied  under  Albrechtsberger,  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  and  became  music  master  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
He  composed  chamber  music  and  violin  pieces. 

Wranitzky,  Paul,  Moravian  violinist,  conductor 
and  composer,  born  Neureisch,  Dec.  30,  1756;  died 
Vienna,  Sept.  28,  1808.  After  studying  under  J. 
Krauss  at  Vienna,  he  became  violinist  in  the  Esterhazy 
orchestra  and  conductor  of  the  court  theaters  in  Vi- 
enna, which  latter  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
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was    secretary    of    the   Tonkiinstler-Societat    and,    at    j 
Haydn's  request,  reorganized  its  affairs.     Haydn  had    ! 
great  respect  for  him,  and  desired  him  to  lead  the    i 
strings  at  the  first  performances  of  the  Creation  and    | 
Seasons.   He  was  a  voluminous  composer,  his  works  in- 
cluding   operas,    operettas,    ballets,    incidental    music, 
twenty-seven  S)rniphonies;   twelve  quintets,   forty-five 
quartets,  nine  trios,  for  strings;  and  also  piano  works, 
including  three  piano  sonatas. 

Wreckers,  The,  lyrical  drama  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  Henry  Brewster,  music  by  Ethel  Smyth,  first  pro- 
duced in  1906  at  Leipzig.  The  story  is:  Tallau  and 
Jack,  carousing  in  a  tavern,  are  reproved  by  the 
preacher,  Pascoe,  and  hastily  put  down  their  glasses. 
As  soon  as  the  minister  is  gone,  Avis  boldly  challenges 
their  belief  in  Pascoe.  Her  father  Lawrence,  the 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse,  has  been  extinguishing  the 
beacon  on  stormy  nights  to  lure  ships  to  destruction. 
Thirza,  wife  of  Pascoe,  is  loved  by  Mark,  who  is 
engaged  to  Avis.  Mark  is  accused  by  Avis,  but  he 
makes  light  of  her  jealousy.  Thirza  hates  the  wreck- 
ers, and  does  not  approve  of  her  husband's  affiliation 
with  them.  Someone  has  been  warning  ships  with  an- 
other beacon  and  several  of  the  wreckers  are  attempt- 
ing to  find  out  who  is  the  traitor.  Pascoe  discovers 
his  wife  and  Mark  in  a  fond  embrace  on  the  sea-shore 
near  a  lighted  bonfire ;  Pascoe  is  accused  by  the  wreck- 
ers of  having  lit  the  fire,  but  Mark  comes  forward  and, 
admitting  his  guilt,  demands  to  be  condemned.  Thirza 
then  attempts  to  relieve  her  lover  of  the  blame,  saying 
that  she  herself  was  the  guilty  one.  Then  Avis  tries 
to  save  Mark  by  saying  he  spent  the  night  with  her. 
But  Thirza  and  Mark  are  both  condemned,  and  left 
in  a  cave  where  the  rising  tide  will  drown  them.  Then 
the  crowd  departs,  locking  the  gate  which  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff. 

Wrede,  Ferdinand,  German  composer,  cantor,  vocal 
teacher,  pianist  and  conductor,  born  Brokel,  Hanover, 
July  28,  1827;  died  Frankfort-on-Oder,  Jan.  20,  1899. 

Wrede,  Otto  W.,  German  music  publisher,  born  Jan. 
29,  1883.  He  founded  the  firm  of  O.  W.  Wrede  at  Ber- 
lin in  1907,  and  specializes  in  operas,  operettas  and 
orchestral  salon  music. 

Wrest,  a  key  or  wrench  used  for  tuning  the  piano  or 
harp. 

Wrest  pins,  small  pegs  set  in  the  wrest  plank  (q.v.) 
of  a  piano  to  hold  the  strings ;  they  are  fitted  with  screw 
threads  to  facilitate  tuning  of  the  strings. 

Wrest  plank,  a  board  in  the  piano  in  which  the 
wrest  or  tuning  pins  are  placed ;  made  of  several  layers 
of  laminated  wood.  The  board  is  fixed  to  the  wooden 
framework  of  the  piano,  the  metal  frame  on  which  the 
strings  are  strung  being  placed  over  it. 

Wright,  Daniel,  early  i8th  century  English  music 
publisher;  he  was  in  business  at  London  from  about 
1709-34. 


Wright,  Ellen,  English  composer,  born  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey,  July  29,  1904;  pupil  of  Gadsby  and  Daven- 
port. Some  of  her  songs  have  been  quite  popular. 

Wright,  Nannie  Louise,  American  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Fayette,  Mo.,  June  30,  1879.  She  studied 
in  the  United  States  and  with  Josef  Lhevinne  at  Ber- 
lin, and  has  appeared  as  a  recitalist  and  taught  in  Mis- 
souri. Her  works  include  a  piano  concerto  and  piano 
pieces. 

Wright,  Thomas,  English  organist,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  inventor,  born  Stockton-on-Tees,  Sept.  18, 
1763 ;  died  Wycliife  Rectory,  near  Barnard  Castle,  Nov. 
24,  1829.  He  studied  under  John  Garth,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  organist  at  Sedgefield  in  1784.  Well  known 
as  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  violin  and  organ,  he  was 
famous  as  an  organist  for  his  extempore  voluntaries. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at  Stockton  in 
1797.  His  compositions  include  the  hymn  tune  Stock- 
ton,  a  harpsichord  and  piano  concerto  and  an  anthem. 
He  invented  a  pocket  metronome  and  an  organ  attach- 
ment for  a  square  piano. 

Wright,  William  Lyndon,  American  composer,  or- 
ganist and  teacher,  born  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
21,  1891.  A  pupil  of  Deems  Taylor,  Thomas  Tapper 
and  Will  R.  Reeves,  became  an  organist  and  teacher 
in  and  around  New  York.  He  has  composed  anthems 
and  part  songs. 

Wright-Herbst,  Mme.  Ina,  American  lyric-dra- 
matic soprano  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Union,  Ore., 
Apr.  16,  1878.  She  studied  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan School  of  Music  at  Ann  Arbor  and  in  Germany, 
made  her  operatic  debut  at  Coburg  in  1905,  and  be- 
came a  singer  and  teacher  in  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  the  United  States. 

Wrighten,  Mrs.,  English  ballad  singer,  born  in  Feb. 
1751;  died  in  America,  Aug.  n,  1796.  A  favorite 
singer  at  Vauxhall  from  1776-88,  she  came  to  America 
in  1792  and  joined  John  Henry's  New  York  Company 
and  married  A.  M.  Pownall. 

Wrighton,  W.  T.,  English  composer,  born  in  1816; 
died  Tunbridge  Wells,  July  13,  1880.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous songs  and  edited  a  volume  of  Congregational 
psalms. 

Wrightson,  Herbert  James,  English  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Sunderland,  Dec.  20,  1869.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Jadassohn,  Reinecke 
and  Homeyer,  in  1897  going  to  Chicago,  where  he 
became  a  music  critic  and  taught  at  the  Sherwood  Mu- 
sic School,  later  teaching  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy.  His  works  include  a  Festival  Chorus,  an 
organ  sonata,  an  organ  concerto,  a  violin  sonata,  an- 
thems, songs  and  part  songs. 

Wrightson,  Sydney  Lloyd,  English  singer,  choral 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  in  England  in  1869 ;  died 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  26,  1922.  In  1889  he  set- 
tled in  Washington,  where  he  founded  the  College  of 
Music  in  1904;  he  remained  its  director  until  1914. 
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Wucherpfennig,  Hermann,  German  opera  singer 
and  vocal  teacher,  born  June  27,  1884;  a  pupil  of  Ru- 
dolf von  Mildes,  he  teaches  at  the  Imperial  Academy 
in  Tokyo. 

Wuchtig  (Ger.),  emphatic;  with  strong  emphasis. 
Wiierst,  Richard  Ferdinand,  German  composer  and 
critic,  born  Berlin,  Feb.  22,  1824;  died  Oct.  9,  1881. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  under  Rungenmann  and  at  Leip- 
zig under  Hubert,  Reis,  David  and  Mendelssohn,  later 
settling  in  Berlin  as  a  teacher  at  Kullak's  Academy, 
and  becoming  a  well-known  music  critic  and  editor  of 
the  "Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung."  His  compositions 
include  seven  symphonies,  overtures,  operas,  choral 
works  and  chamber  music. 

Wiihrer,  Friedrich,  Austrian  pianist,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Vienna,  June  29,  1900;  pupil 
at  the  Academy  there  of  Franz  Schmidt  and  Joseph 
Marx.  He  has  been  leader  of  the  Viennese  Academic 
Wagner  Society. 

Wuiet,  Caroline,  French  composer  and  writer,  born 
at  Rambouillet  in  1766;  died  at  Paris  in  1835.  A  child 
prodigy,  at  five  she  attracted  the  attention  of  -Marie 
Antoinette,  who  made  it  possible  for  her  to  study  under 
Gretry ;  she  subsequently  became  an  honorary  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  Her  compositions  included 
an  operetta,  L'Heureuse  Err  cur,  produced  in  1786; 
sonatas  for  clavecin  with  violin  and  bass ;  and  numer- 
ous songs  of  considerable  popularity. 

Wulf,  Gerhart,  German  cantor,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Hanover,  July  23,  1864;  his  composi- 
tions include  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Wulff,   Friedrich  W.,   German  operetta  librettist, 
born  Hamburg,  Jan.  6,  1837;  died  there,  Apr.  24,  1898. 
Wulffing,  Peter,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  1859;  died  Solingen,  Aug.  II,   1904;  he 
wrote  male  choruses. 

Wulffius,  Arthur,  Russian  composer,  organist  and 
teacher,  born  Dorpat,  May  i,  1867;  died  Ssotschi,  in 
the  Caucasus,  Apr.  28,  1920;  pupil  of  Rheinberger  at 
Munich.  His  compositions  include  songs,  choral,  piano 
and  operatic  works. 

Wulf stan,  early  nth  century  English  monk,  pre- 
centor and  writer;  he  was  at  St.  Swithjn's,  Winchester, 
about  1000 ;  a  treatise  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Wulken,  Anna  Magdalena,  second  wife  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  married  to  the  great  master  on  Dec.  3, 
1721.  She  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  and  was  of 
great  assistance  to  her  husband  in  copying  ^music  for 
him.  From  him  she  learned  to  play  the  clavichord  and 
to  read  from  figured  bass;  she  was  also  the  mother  of 
thirteen  of  his  children,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
serenity  of  his  home  life.  After  the  composer's  death 
she  made  a  brave  attempt  to  support  his  children,  but 
ended  her  days  in  the  poorhouse,  finally  being  buried  in 
a  pauper's  grave. 

Wiillner,   Franz,   German  pianist,    conductor   and 
composer,  born  Munster,  Jan.  28,  1832;  died  Braun- 


fels-on-the-Lahn,  Sept.  7,  1902.  He  studied  with 
C.  Arnold  and  A.  Schindler  at  Munster;  F.  Kessler 
at  Frankfort;  Grell,  Dehn  and  Rungenhagen  at  Ber- 
lin, and  then  at  Brussels,  Cologne,  Bremen,  Hanover 
and  Leipzig.  In  1856  he  became  piano  teacher  at  the 
Munich  Conservator}",  having  already  appeared  suc- 
cessfully in  piano  recitals,  featuring  the  latter  works 
of  Beethoven.  Two  years  later  he  was  town  music 
director  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  then  in  1864  was  Rietz's 
assistant  in  conducting  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  after- 
wards becoming  director  of  the  choral  classes  in  the 
School  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  the  Court  Chapel 
at  Munich.  In  1869,  he  became  Hans  von  Bulow's 
successor  as  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera  and  the 
Academy  Concerts,  and  the  next  year  became  first 
court  conductor.  In  1877  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  became  conductor  of  the  court  theatre  and  also 
artistic  director  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1882  he  again 
conducted  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  the  next  year  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  In  1884  he  succeeded  Hiller  as  director 
of  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and  also  conducted  the 
Cologne  Gurzenich  concerts.  His  compositions  include 
the  cantata  Heinrich  der  Flnkler,  which  won  the  first 
award  at  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  Liedertafel  in  1864;  cho- 
ral works,  with  and  without  orchestra ;  masses,  motets, 
songs  for  mixed  chorus,  a  Stabat  Mater,  a  Miserere 
for  double  choir,  piano  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands, 
chamber  music,  songs  for  solo  voice.  He  also  made  a 
new  arrangement  of  Weber's  Oberon,  and  edited  six 
symphonies  by  Haydn. 

Wiillner,  Ludwig,  German  actor,  elocutionist  and 
baritone,  born  Munster,  Aug.  19,  1858;  died  Berlin, 
Mar.  22,  1938;  the  son  of  Franz  Wiillner.  He  studied 
the  Germanic  languages  and  literature  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Munich,  Berlin  and  Strassburg,  and  then 
taught  philology  at  the  Munster  Akademie.  He  also 
studied  voice  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  from  1887 
to  1889,  where  he  taught  for  a  short  time  and  con- 
ducted a  church  choir  there.  He  then  became  an  actor 
at  the  Meiningen  Hof theatre  until  1895,  and  also  sang 
at  the  Meiningen  court  where  Brahms  was  a  frequent 
visitor.  He  made  his  debut  as  a  vocal  recitalist  at 
Berlin  in  1895,  with  so  much  success  that  he  abandoned 
all  else,  and  became  a  professional  Lieder  singer. 
Wiillner  made  long  tours  through  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  where  he  appeared  from  1908  to  1910. 
He  was  a  fine  interpreter,  and  excelled  in  dramatic 
effect.  Conraad  Bos  served  as  his  accompanist  on  his 
American  tours. 

Wunderer,  Alexander,  Austrian  teacher,  born  Vi- 
enna, Apr.  n,  1877;  pupil  there  of  Baumgartel, 
Gradener  and  Lowe.  He  was  for  many  years  teacher 
of  oboe  and  wood-wind  ensemble  at  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Music. 

Wunderer,  Anton,  Austrian  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Apr.  5,  1850;  died  there,  Jan.  IS, 
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1906 ;  conductor  at  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  he  wrote 
ballets  and  operettas. 

Wunderle,  Karl,  German  violinist,  lutenist,  viol 
d'amour  player  and  composer,  born  Munich,  Apr.  13, 
1866.  His  compositions  include  an  overture  and  pieces 
for  violin,  viola,  viol  d'amour,  harp,  and  piano. 

Wunderlich,  Friedrich,  German  bow  maker.,  born 
Zwota,  June  15,  1878;  works  at  Leipzig.  He  learned 
the  trade  under  Albert  Ntirnberger. 

Wunderlich,  Gustav,  German  violin  maker,  born  at 
Hennebach-Landwuest  in  1872.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  K.  Koeler  at  Schonbach,  and  served  his  bow  making 
apprenticeship  at  Brambach  with  E.  Hoefer,  and  after 
working  at  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  Markneukirchen, 
founded  his  own  business  at  Leipzig  in  1897.  He 
makes  excellent  instruments,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  makers  of  modern  Germany,  and  uses  labels  with 
his  picture  on  them  in  his  more  recent  instruments. 

Wunderlich,  Johann  Georg,  German  composer, 
flute  virtuoso  and  flute  teacher,  born  at  Bayreuth  in 
I755;  died  at  Paris  in  1819;  pupil  of  Rault  at  Paris. 
He  played  at  various  places  in 'Paris  and  from  1794 
until  his  death  taught  at  the  conservatory  there;  his 
most  famous  pupil  was  Tulou.  He  wrote  music  in 
various  forms  for  his  instrument. 

Wundt,  Wilhelm  Max,  German  psychologist,  born 
Neckarau,  Baden,  Aug.  16,  1832;  died  near  Leipzig, 
Aug.  31,  1920.  He  wrote  important  studies  on  the 
psychology  of  tones. 

Wunsch,  Hermann,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Neuss-on-Rhine,  Aug.  9,  1884;  studied 
at  Krefeld,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne  and  Berlin.  His  com- 
positions include  three  operas  and  vocal,  violin,  piano, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Wiinsche,  Max,  German  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Warnsdorf ,  Bohemia,  Jan.  12,  1871 ;  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Julius  Klengel, 
Ruthardt,  Jadassohn  and  Paul,  and  later  taught  there. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
since  1907. 

Wiinschmann,  Theodor,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Leipzig,  Apr.  6,  1901;  pupil  of  Krehl, 
Oswin  Keller  and  Seidl.  He  has  conducted  orchestras 
at  Leipzig  and  Sondershausen.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental,  operatic 
and  chamber  music  works. 

Wurda,  Josef,  Hungarian  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Raab,  June  n,  1807;  died  Hamburg,  Apr.  25,  1873. 

Wiirfel,  Wilhelm,  Bohemian  composer,  pianist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  at  Planan  in  1791 ;  died 
Vienna,  Apr.  22,  1852.  He  toured,  and  in  1815  became 
professor  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  and  in  1826 
assistant  conductor  at  the  Kartnerthor  Theater,  Vienna. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  a  comic  opera,  and  much 
piano  music. 

Wiirges,  Willy,  German  music  publisher,  born  Dec. 
10,  1872;  founded  his  firm  at  Cologne  in  1895. 
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Wurlitzer,  Rembert,  contemporary  American  violin 
maker;  son  of  Rudolph  Wurlitzer.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  Italy,  Germany  and  France,  and  then 
settled  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  makes  instruments 
of  a  high  quality. 

Wurlitzer,  Rudolph  H.,  American  businessman, 
born  Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  30,  1873;  president  of  the 
musical  instrument  firm  bearing  his  name.  He  studied 
music  at  Cincinnati  and  at  Berlin. 

Wurm,  Adele,  see  Verne,  A  dele. 

Wurm,  Marie,  English  pianist,  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Southampton,  May  18,  1860;  elder  sister 
of  Adele  and  Mathilde  Verne  (q.v.).  She  studied  with 
Pruckner,  Stark,  Anna  Mehlig,  Marie  Krebs,  Wieniaw- 
ski,  Raff,  Frau  Schumann,  Stanford,  Sullivan,  Bridge 
and  Reinecke,  and  made  her  debut  as  a  pianist  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1882.  This  was  followed 
by  numerous  recitals  in  London,  Leipzig,  Meiningen 
and  Berlin.  She  then  became  a  teacher  in  Hanover 
and  Berlin.  Her  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto, 
an  orchestral  overture,  a  string  quartet,  a  'cello  sonata, 
also  many  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Wurm,  Mathilde,  see  Verne,  Mathilde. 

Wurm,  Wilhelm,  German  composer,  cornet  virtu- 
oso, cornet  teacher  and  bandmaster,  born  at  Bruns- 
wick in  1826 ;  died  St.  Petersburg,  June  20,  1904.  He 
lived  at  St.  Petersburg  from  1847;  in  1862  he  became 
teacher  of  the  cornet  at  the  conservatory  there  and  from 
1869  was  bandmaster-in-chief  of  the  Russian  Guards. 
He  wrote  marches  for  military  band  and  also  music 
and  transcriptions  for  his  instrument. 

Wurmbrand,  Stephanie  Vrabely,  Countess,  igth 
century  German  composer.  She  wrote  incidental  music 
to  Die  schone  Melusine  and  is  also  credited  with  a 
violin  sonata  and  piano  pieces. 

Wurst  fagott,  see  Racket. 

Wiirz,  Anton,  German  writer,  critic  and  composer, 
born  Munich,  July  14,  1903;  nephew  of  Richard 
Wtirz.  Besides  composing  songs,  he  has  written  Franz 
Lachner  as  a  Dramatic  Composer, 

Wiirz,  Richard,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
writer,  bora  Munich,  Feb.  15,  1885;  pupil  of  Max 
Reger.  His  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music  works.  He  has  written  a  biog- 
raphy of  Reger. 

Wurzbach,  Konstantin,  Edler  von  Tannenberg, 
German  writer,  born  Laibach,  Apr.  11,  1818;  died 
Berchtesgaden,  Aug.  19,  1893.  He  wrote  studies  on 
Mozart  and  on  Joseph  and  Michael  Haydn. 

Wxirzner,  Friedrich,  German  organist,  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Coblenz,  Mar.  23,  1906. 
His  compositions  include  a  symphony,  chamber  music, 
an  organ  suite,  passacaglia,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Wiist,  Karl,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Ilbesheim,  Aug.  19,  1874;  his  works  include  orchestral 
music,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 


WUST,  PHILIPP— WYSS 


Wiist,  Philipp,  German  theater  conductor,  musical 
director  and  composer,  born  Oppau,  May  3,  1894;  he 
has  written  for  the  piano. 

Wustand,  Richard,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  May  4,  1860;  died  there,  Aug.  24,  1920; 
among  his  compositions  are  symphonic  works,  a  string 
quartet,  piano  pieces,  choral  works  with  orchestra,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Wiistinger,  Otto,  German  flutist,  conductor,  teacher  j 
and  composer,  born  Dessau,  Nov.  22,  1881 ;  he  has  j 
written  operas,  choruses  and  songs.  j 

Wustmann,   Rudolf,   German  teacher  and  writer,    | 
born  Jan.  5,  1872;  died  Biihlau,  near  Dresden,  Aug.    j 
15,  1916;  pupil  of  Kretzschmar  at  Leipzig.    He  con- 
tributed a  study  on  the  history  of  music  in  Leipzig  and 
wrote  books  on  Bach's  cantata  texts  and  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide. 

Wiitend  (Gen),  furious;  frantic;  raging. 
Wuthmann,  Ludwig,  German  teacher  and  theorist, 
born  Osnabrikk,  Nov.  16,  1862;  he  published  theoreti- 
cal works. 

Wutzky,   Anna   Charlotte,   German  writer,   born    : 
Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1890;  she  has  written  books  on  musi- 
cal subjects  and  has  edited  Ukrainian  folk  songs,  tales 
and  poems. 

Wuzel,  Hans,  German  operatic  baritone  and  com- 
poser, born  Schwabach,  Nov.  3,  1865;  his  works  in- 
clude choruses,  ballads  and  songs. 

Wydler,  Albert,  Swiss  choral  director  and  composer, 
born  Zurich,  June  16,  1859  ^  his  works  include  cho- 
ruses, both  men's  and  women's. 

Wydler,  Heinrich,  Swiss  violinist,  organist,  vocal 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Aarburg,  Oct.  26,  1868; 
he  has  written  male  choruses. 

Wydler,  Jacques,  Swiss  baritone,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Rossau,  Mar.  13,  1865;  he  has 
written  men's  and  women's  choruses. 

Wydow,  Robert,  English  schoolmaster,  poet  and 
composer,  born  at  Thaxted,  Essex;  died  Buckland 
Newton,  Oct.  4,  1505.  He  is  notable  as  the  first  on 
record  to  receive  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  from  Oxford. 
Wydzga,  J.  T.,  contemporary  Polish  composer.  He 
wrote  the  opera  Pan  Tadensz  (i9°7)- 

Wylde,  Henry,  English  composer,  pianist,  teacher, 
conductor  and  writer,  born  Bushey,  Hertfordshire, 
May  22,  1822;  died  London,  Mar.  13,  1890.  A  pupil 
of  Moscheles  and  Cipriani  Potter,  he  was  a  pianist, 
organist  teacher  and  conductor,  and  established  the 
London  Academy  of  Music  in  1871.  His  compositions 
include  a  cantata,  a  piano  concerto  and  a  piano  sonata 
He  wrote  works  on  harmony,  counterpoint  and  musical 

aesthetics. 

Wylkynson,  Robert,  see  Wilkinson,  Robert. 

Wyman,  Addison  P.,  American  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Cornish,  KVH.,  June  23,  1832;  died 
Washington,  Pa,  Apr.  i^i'ST*.  He  taught  the  violin 


at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  founded  a  music  school  at 
Claremont,  N.  H.  Among  his  compositions  are  many 
popular  piano  pieces,  including  Silvery  Wares. 

Wyman,  Loraine,  contemporary  American  mezzo- 
soprano,  born  at  Evanston,  111.  A  pupil  of  Yvette 
Guilbert  and  Frida  Ashforth,  she  made  her  debut  in 
1910  at  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York,  and  her  Parisian 
debut  in  the  same  year  with  Yvette  Guilbert.  She  is 
known  for  her  interpretations  of  English  and  French 
folk  songs,  and,  with  Howard  Brockway,  has  collected 
and  edited  Kentucky  ballads. 

Wyneken,  Wulff,  see  Eincgg,  Erich. 
Wynen,  Otto,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Aachen,   Nov.    17,   1875;  he  has   written  an    opera, 
masses,  a  symphony,  a  violin  concerto,  choruses  and 
songs. 

Wyngaerde  (Vinea),  Antonius,  Dutch  composer, 
of  Utrecht;  died  at  Antwerp  in  1499. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  late  i$th  and  early  i6th  cen- 
tury English  printer;  the  first  to  print  music  in  Eng- 
land. In  1509  he  printed  the  York  missal. 

Wynne,  John,  i8th  century  English  composer  and 
music  seller,  lived  at  Cambridge ;  his  compositions  in- 
clude English  songs  set  to  musick,  volumes  containing 
ten  and  twelve  songs  respectively,  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

Wynne,  Kate,  Welch  contralto,  sister  of  Sarah 
Wynne.  She  was  known  as  Llinos  Cwynedd,  the 
"Welsh  Linnet."  In  1877  she  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession. 

Wynne,  Sarah  Edith  (called  Eos  Cymru,  the 
"Welsh  Nightingale"),  Welsh  singer,  born  Holy  well, 
Flintshire,  Mar.  n,  1842;  died  London,  Jan.  24,  1897; 
studied  with  Mrs.  Scarisbrick,  Pinsuti,  Romani  and 
Vannaccini,  and  after  singing  m  the  provinces,  made 
her  debut  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  in  1862.  She 
appeared  frequently  on  the  London  stage  in  opera  and 
oratorio,  but  was  best  known  as  a  singer  of  songs  and 
ballads,  especially  of  her  native  Wales.  She  sang  in 
the  United  States  in  1871  and  1872. 

Wyns,  Charlotte  Felicie,  French  soprano,  born  at 
Paris  in  1868;  won  three  prizes  in  one  year  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  and  later  sang  operatic  roles  in 
Paris  and  Brussels. 

Wyrott,  Karl,  German  music  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Speyer,  May  31,  1882;  his  works  include  techni- 
cal piano  studies,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Wyschnegradsky,  Ivan,  Russian  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  5,  1893 ; 
pupil  of  Sokoloff ;  has  experimented  with  the  quarter- 
tone  scale,  upon  which  he  has  written  a  treatise. 

Wyss,  Edmund,  Swiss  music  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Solothurn,  Oct.  10,  1867;  his  works  include 
operas,  stage  music  and  choruses. 
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Wyssenbach,  Rudolf,  i6th  century  Swiss  music 
printer  and  publisher  at  Zurich ;  compiler  of  a  lute  book 
in  tablature  published  in  1550. 

Wyzewa,  Theodore  de  (real  name  Wyzewski), 
Polish  musicologist,  born  Kaluszin,  Russian  Poland, 
Sept.  12,  1862;  died  Paris,  Apr.  7,  1917;  educated  at 
Chatelleraut,  France;  in  1884  he  founded  at  Paris, 
with  Edouard  Dujardin,  the  "Revue  Wagnerienne," 


which,  in  the  four  years  of  its  publication,  did  much 
to  promote  the  appreciation  of  Wagner  in  France.  His 
most  important  work  was  in  his  researches  into  the  life 
and  works  of  Mozart.  His  works  on  the  subject  in- 
clude two  books,  La  Jeunesse  de  Mozart,  and  W.  A. 
Mozart,  Sa  Vie  et  son  Oeuvre  de  FEnfance  a  la  pleine 
Maturiter,  which  is  the  most  important  work  on  Mozart 
since  Jahn's  biography;  also  articles  on  Wagner  and 
Beethoven. 


VANORPHICA  (Ger.  Xanorphika).  A  compli- 
-A.  cated  type  of  piano- violin ;  each  string  having  its 
own  bow.  It  was  invented  about  1800  by  K.  F.  Rollig 
of  Vienna. 

Xaurof  (real  name,  Leon  Fourneau),  French  ama- 
teur composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  Paris,  Dec.  9, 
1867;  lawyer  by  profession;  wrote  songs  for  Yvette 
Guilbert;  his  other  works  include  light  stage  works 
and  articles  in  Paris  papers.  His  pseudonyn  is  an 
anagram  of  fornat,  the  Latin  equivalent  of  his  surname. 

Xavier,  Antoine  M.,  French  violinist,  born  at  Paris 
in  1769;  chamber  violinist  to  Napoleon  the  First;  his 
compositions  include  violin  music  and  songs. 

Ximenes,  Franziskus  de  Cineros,  Spanish  prelate, 
born  at  Torrelaguna,  New  Castile,  in  1436;  died  at 
Roa  in  1517.  He  was  instrumental  in  reviving 
mozarabic  chant  at  the  University  of  Alcala  de  Henares, 
which  he  founded  in  1500. 

Xylander  (Greek  form  of  Holtzmann),  Wilhelm, 
German  student  of  Greek,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1532; 
died  at  Heidelberg  in  1576;  translated  Psello's  mathe- 
matical treatise  on  music  into  Latin  (Leyden,  1647). 


Xylharmonica  (Xylosistron ;  Ger.  Xxylharmoni- 
,  a  keyboard  instrument,  invented  about  1810  by 
tltho  Sangerhausen,  similar  to  Friedrich  Chladni's  Eu- 
phonium (q.v.),  having  wooden  instead  of  glass  rods. 

Xylophone  (Fr.  claqitebois,  patouille,  xylorganon; 
Ger.  Strohfiedel,  Holshannonika;  It.  gigelibra,  stic- 
cado;  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  xylophonon, 
meaning  "wood  voice"),  a  percussion  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  graduated  series  of  wooden  bars,  struck  by 
wooden  mallets  held  in  the  player's  hands.  From 
ancient  times,  the  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia  have 
employed  wooden  bars  to  evoke  musical  tones.  The 
xylophone  was  first  used  as  a  concert  orchestra  instru- 
ment in  1876,  when  Saint-Saens  used  it  to  imitate  the 
rattle  of  a  skeleton's  bones  in  the  Danse  Macabre. 

Xylophone,  an  8  ft.  percussion  organ-stop  consisting 
of  rosewood  bars  adjusted  over  resonators  and  played 
electrically.  It  duplicates  exactly  the  tone  of  the 
novelty  instrument  of  the  same  name. 

Xyndas,  Spiridion,  Greek  composer,  born  at  Corfu 
in  1812;  died  Athens,  Nov.  25,  1896;  his  works  include 
melodies  to  new  Greek  songs,  also  successful  ballad 
operas  such  as  Count  Julian,  The  Two  Rivals  and  The 
Parliamentary  Candidate.  He  died  in  great  poverty. 


YA-CH'IN,  a  form  of  Chinese  psaltery,  played  by 
rubbing  the  strings  with  a  strip  of  bamboo. 
Yaddo  Music  Group,  contemporary  American  music 
center,    located    at    Saratoga    Springs,    N.  Y.      The 
group  is  composed  of  American  composers  and  musi- 
cians who  spend  two  weeks  each  September  at  Yaddo, 
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a  large  summer  estate  formerly  the  summer  home  of 
Katrina  and  Spencer  Trask.  It  has  now  been  turned 
into  a  corporation  for  the  advancement  of  American 
music;  George  Foster  Peabody  is  president,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ames,  executive  director.  The  majority  of 
the  two  weeks  are  spent  in  working  in  study  periods, 


YA-GWIX— YAW-GOLDTHWAITE 


where  manuscripts  of  new  music,  which  has  previously 
been  chosen  as  worthy  of  study  by  the  music  period 
committee,  of  which  Quincy  Porter  is  the  head,  are 
studied,  played  and  analyzed  by  the  group ;  in  the  after- 
noons informal  music  periods  are  held.  During  the 
final  two  days  four  public  concerts  are  given  of  new 
compositions,  usually  played  by  the  composers  them- 
selves, as  well  as  some  older  works  which  have  a  mod- 
ern point  of  view.  Among  the  composers  who  have 
attended  Yaddo,  or  had  works  represenetd  on  their 
programs,  are  Henry  Leland  Clarke,  Robert  Trieste, 
Leo  Sowerby,  Edwin  Gerschefski,  Paul  Creston,  John 
Woods  Duke,  Paul  Hindemith,  Douglas  Moore,  Ar- 
thur Shepherd,  Henry  Woodward,  Walter  Emch,  Har- 
old Davidson,  Mrs,  Beach,  Otto  Luening,  Paul  Buuck, 
and  many  others.  The  first  session  was  held  in  1936, 
and  the  group  promises  to  be  a  vital  force  in  American 
music.  In  1937  arrangements  were  made  for  the  re- 
cording of  new  works,  so  that  the  young  composer  may 
have  the  advantage  of  hearing  at  any  time  'how  his 
composition  sounds. 

Ya-gwin,  Burmese  cymbals. 

Ya-koto,  Japanese;  an  eight-stringed  variety  of  the 
yamato-koto. 

Yakumo-koto,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  with 
a  bamboo  body  and  two  strings.  It  is  identical  with 
the  ni-gen-kin. 

Yale  University  School  of  Music,  founded  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1893  as  part  of  Yale  University.  It 
is  an  endowed  institution,  fully  accredited,  and  offering 
complete-  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  music,  mu- 
sic history  and  literature  and  other  branches  of  musical 
knowledge,  leading  to  degrees.  David  Stanley  Smith 
is  the  dean  of  the  school  and  head  of  the  theory  depart- 
ment; other  departmental  heads  include  Harry  Benja- 
min Jepson,  organ;  Bruce  Simmons,  history  of  music; 
H.  Stanley  Knight,  piano;  Emmerman  Stoeber,  vio- 
loncello; and  Hugo  Kortschak,  violin.  The  student 
enrollment  is  over  five  thousand,  and  the  music  faculty 
consists  of  fourteen  members.  Organizations  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  include  the  New  Haven  Sym- 
phony, which  is  maintained  by  the  Music  School,  and 
whose  personnel  includes  a  few  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body ;  the  Glee  Club  of  seventy-five  members ;  the 
Choir  of  sixty  members;  the  Band  of  sixty  members; 
the  Bach  Cantata  Club  of  two  hundred  members.  Con- 
certs by  leading  symphony  orchestras  and  artists  are 
available  for  the  students;  the  music  library  consists 
of  four  thousand  books  and  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred scores,  while  an  additional  ten  thousand  books  and 
scores  are  in  the  Lowell  Mason  Collection.  The  Mor- 
ris Steinert  Collection  of  Keyboard  and  Stringed  In- 
struments is  also  part  of  the  equipment. 

Yamada,  late  igth  and  early  2Oth  century  Japanese 
teacher  and  composer.  Among  his  works  is  The  Star 
of  Promise,  an  oratorio  for  soloists,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 


Yamato-fuye,  Japanese  transverse  flute  with  six  fin- 
gerholes. 

Yamato-koto,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument  origi- 
nally made  of  six  hunting  bows  tied  side  by  side.  The 
sounding-board  is  now  cut  at  one  end  with  six  long 
notches  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  the  bows.  Six  heavy 
cords  pass  through  these  notches  and  to  them  are  at- 
tached six  strings,  each  with  a  movable  bridge.  A 
melody  is  plucked  with  the  little  finger  and  a  rude 
accompaniment  can  be  played  with  the  other  fingers, 
aided  by  a  plectrum.  The  instrument  is  also  called 
wa-gon. 

Yang-gum,  a  Corean  multi-stringed  instrument  of 
the  dulcimer  type.  The  strings  are  of  wire  and  are 
played  with  two  strips  of  bamboo. 

Yang  Kin,  a  Chinese  instrument  having  brass  strings 
and  similar  to  the  dulcimer. 

Yang'ong,  a  Siamese  bamboo  instrument  similar  to 
the  jew's-harp. 

Yankee  Doodle,  a  national  song  of  the  United 
States,  popularized  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It 
first  appeared  in  James  Aird's  Selection  of  Scotch, 
English,  Irish  and  Foreign  Airs  published  at  Glasgow 
in  1/82,  later  appearing  in  Arnold's  opera  Two  for  One 
in  1/84,  and  in  Charles  Dibdin's  Musical  Tour  in  1788. 
In  the  United  States  it  was  probably  first  used  in 
Benjamin  Carr's  Federal  Medley  in  1/94;  the  earliest 
printed  American  version  extant  is  the  one  brought 
out  by  G.  Willig  at  Philadelphia  in  1798;  The  tune 
has  been  used  by  several  composers  for  serious  com- 
positions, among  them  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  wrote 
variations  for  the  piano,  and  Henri  Vieuxtemps,  who 
wrote  a  Caprice  burlesque  based  on  the  air. 

Yan-kin,  or  Hyoken,  a  Japanese  dulcimer-like  in- 
strument with  fifteen  double  strings. 

Yaravi,  songs  of  sorrowful  character,  sung  in  many 
Latin- American  countries. 

Yates,  William,  i8th  century  English  composer;  his 
works  include  a  masque,  The  Choice  of  Apollo,  per- 
formed in  1765. 

Yavorski,  Bolyeslav,  Polish  theorist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  in  1880 ;  teacher  of  Alex  Myelkikh  and 
Sergei  Protopopoff.  Although  he  has  written  many 
compositions,  chief  among  these  being  songs,  he  has 
become  best  known  for  his  work  as  a  pedagogue,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  younger  Russian  composers  as 
his  pupils.  He  has  been  very  interested  in  promoting 
the  music  of  Franz  Liszt  in  Russia. 

Yaw-Goldthwaite,  Ellen  Beach,  American  so- 
prano, born  Boston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1868.  She  stud- 
ied in  Paris  with  Marchesi  and  Delle  Sedie,  made  her 
debut  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1894,  and  aft^r  touring 
America,  her  London  debut  in  1895.  Her  operatic 
debut  was  at  Rome  in  1907;  after  singing  in  leading 
European  cities,  she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1910.  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
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van  wrote  the  leading  role  in  The  Rose  of  Persia 
especially  for  her. 

Yayoi-koto,  a  Japanese  plucked  instrument,  with  a 
long,  narrow,  wooden  body,  having  a  bridge  at  either 
end.  The  strings  are  fastened  on  the  under  side  at 
both  ends. 

Yearbook  (Ger.  Jalirbuch),  see  Peters  Yearbook, 
Yearbook  of  Musical  Knowledge,  Yearbook  of  Musical 
Activities  in  the  Church.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
named  Yearbooks  there  are  Musikbuch  aus  Osterreich, 
(Vienna,  1904),  Jahrbiicher  des  deutschen  National- 
vereins  fur  Musik  und  ihre  Wissenschaft,  edited  by 
G.  Schilling  (1839-42)  ;  Jahrbilchlem  niusikalisches,  or 
Bericht  alter  bemerkenswerten  Ereignisse  im  Gebiete 
der  Tonkunst,  issued  by  J.  E.  Haeuser,  1833  only»* 
Schweiserisches  Jahrbuch  filr  Musikwissenschaft  (2 
vols.,  1927),  issued  by  the  New  Swiss  Musical  Society; 
and  Pierre  Key's  Yearbook,  first  published  at  New 
York  in  1925. 

Yearbook  of  Musical  Activities  in  the  Church 
(Ger.  Jahrbuch  Kirchenmusikalisches') ,  a  publication 
devoted  to  historical  and  critical  articles,  published 
from  1885  to  1911.  Issued  by  Fr.  X.  Haberl  and  Karl 
Weinmann  (since  1908).  Contributors  to  the  periodical 
include  Haberl,  Peter  Wagner,  H.  Riemann,  A.  Ein- 
stein, A.  Schering,  L.  Schiedermair,  Joh.  Wolf,  and 
W.  Niemann.  From  time  to  time  musical  examples 
selected  from  the  Palestrina  epoch  were  included  in  the 
publication.  Since  1927,  a  Katholisches  kirchenmus.  /. 
has  been  issued  by  Hans  and  Matth.  Hoffmann  in 
Kronach. 

Yearbook  of  Musical  Knowledge  (Ger.  Jahrbiicher 
filr  musikalische  WissenscJiaft) ,  a  publication  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  musical  research,  issued  in 
1863  and  1867  by  Fr.  Chrysander;  the  volumes  contain 
abides  by  M.  Hauptmann,  H.  Bellermann,  and  Chry- 
sander. 

Yektar,  an  East  Indian  plucked  instrument  with  a 
single  string.  The  body  is  of  wood  and  resembles  a 
dipper  covered  with  parchment  on  the  open  side.  It 
is  played  with  a  plectrum  and  used  by  mendicants. 

Yelland,  Marie,  an  English  contralto,  born  at  St. 
Dennis,  Cornwall,  in  1883;  studied  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music.  She  made  her  debut  in  London  in 
1906. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  The  (The  Merryman  and 
his  Maid),  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  first  produced 
in  London  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Oct.  3,  1888.  The 
story  is:  Colonel  Fairfax,  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  has  been  sentenced  to  death  for  sorcery 
through  one  of  his  kinsmen,  who,  in  case  Fairfax 
dies  unmarried,  will "  succeed  to  his  estate.  Fairfax 
declares  he  is  ready  to  die,  but  would  like  to  marry 
someone  before  dying.  A  strolling  singer,  Elsie  May- 
nard,  in  company  with  Jack  Point,  a  jester,  agrees  to 
marry  Fairfax  for  a  sum  of  money,  provided  she  is 
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free  to  leave  afterward.  She  marries  him  but  is  blind- 
folded during  the  ceremony,  and  does  not  see  his  face. 
As  Fairfax  has  twice  saved  the  life  of  Sergeant  Meryll, 
the  latter  and  his  daughter  Phoebe  want  to  save  him 
now ;  their  chance  comes  when  Phoebe's  brother  is  ap- 
pointed yeoman  of  the  guard.  Phoebe  steals  the  keys 
from  her  fiance,  the  head  jailer,  Wilfred,  and  brings 
her  brother's  suit  to  Fairfax,  in  which  he  escapes.  The 
next  day  civilians  and  Dame  Carruthers  are  rebuking 
the  warden  for  the  prisoner's  escape ;  Wilfred  fires  a 
shot  and  Point  sends  word  to  the  Governor  that  Fair- 
fax is  dead.  Later  Sergeant  Meryll  receives  a  pardon 
for  Fairfax,  which  has  been  delayed  by  his  kinsman. 
Now  a  free  man,  Fairfax  woos  Elsie  and  wins  her; 
Phoebe  consents  to  marry  Wilfred  and  Sergeant  Meryll 
surrenders  to  Dame  Carruthers. 

Ygouw,  Opol  (pseudonym  of  Paul  Gouvy), 
French  composer,  born  at  Paris  in  1891.  His  com- 
positions are  ultra-modern,  and  include  a  symphonic 
poem,  two  ballets,  a  string  quartet,  a  'cello  sonata,  a 
sonata  for  two  flutes,  two  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin ; 
also  songs. 

Ying-ko,  a  Chinese  drum  suspended  in  a  frame  and 
beaten  with  two  sticks. 

Ylippilaskunnan  Laulajat,  see  Helsinski  Univer- 
sity Chorus. 

Ymbert,  T.,  see  Imbert,  T. 

Yodel,  a  variety  of  song  popular  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
characterized  by  the  frequent  use  of  falsetto  tones. 

Yo-kin,  a  small  Chinese  koto  with  thirteen  strings. 

Yoko-fuye,  a  Chinese  transverse  flute  used  in  Japan. 
Alternate  names  are  ryuteki  and  "dragon  flute."  It 
is  made  of  bamboo,  in  various  sizes. 

Yon,  Pietro  Alessandro,  Italian  organist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Settimo-Vittone,  Piedmont,  Aug. 
6,  1886.  His  musical  studies  began  at  the  age  of  six 
with  Angelo  Burbatti,  organist  at  Ivrea  Cathedral.  In 
1900  he  became  a  pupil  of  Polibio  Fumagalli  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  in  Milan.  Later  he  attended  the 
Turin  Conservatory,  studying  piano  under  da  Venezia, 
organ  under  Redmondi,  and  composition  under  Bol- 
zoni.  Then  he  entered  the  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  at 
Rome  where  'his  teachers  were  Renzi  in  organ,  Bustini 
and  Sgambati  in  piano,  and  de  Sanctis  in  composition. 
He  was  graduated  in  1905,  winning  'first  prize  and  a 
special  medal  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
From  1905  to  1907  he  attracted  much  attention  with 
his  recitals  at  St.  Peter's,  Vatican  City,  and  in  1907  he 
became  organist  at  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  later  at  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City. 
His  works  include  masses,  the  motet  Jerusalem  Surge 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  organ  pieces,  concerto 
for  oboe,  piano  music  and  songs. 

Yonge  (Young,  Yong),  Nicholas,  English  compiler 
and  translator,  born  Lewes,  Sussex;  died  Cornhill, 
London,  Oct.,  1619;  his  works  include  Musica  Trans- 
alpina,  a  book  of  madrigals  translated  from  the  Italian. 


YORIGES  ZEITMASS— YOUSSUPOFF 


Yoriges  Zeitmass,  German  musical  term,  the  equiva-    | 
lent  of  Tempo  primo. 

York,  Francis  Lodowick,  American  pianist,  organ- 
ist, composer,  teacher  and  writer  on  music,  born  On- 
tonagon,  Mich.,  Mar.  9,  1861 ;  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  with  C.  B.  Cady  and  Alexandre 
Guilmant,  became  an  organ  recitalist,  taught  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Music,  and  was  an 
editor  of  Schirmer's  Library  of  Music.  His  composi- 
tions include  choral  and  organ  music,  a  Te  Deum  and 
a  comic  opera ;  he  has  also  written  theoretical  treatises, 
Harmony  Simplified  and  Counterpoint  Simplified. 

Yorke  Trotter,  Thomas  Henry,  English  teacher, 
born  Nov.  6,  1854;  died  London,  Mar.  n,  1934.  He 
took  his  degree  from  Oxford,  having  studied  with  Fred- 
erick Bridge,  and  became  principal  of  the  London 
Academy  of  Music,  Inc.  He  devised  a  new  system  for 
the  practical  education  of  children  in  the  elements  of 
music  which  has  proven,  very  successful,  and  instructed 
teachers  in  this  system  at  his  own  Academy.  The 
system  is 'embodied  in  his  works:  Constructive  Har- 
mony, Rhytfonic  Gradus,  Ear. Training  and  Sight  Read- 
ing, The  Making  of  Musicians,  Music  and  Mind. 

Yorkshire  Quartet  (originally  the  Sheffield  String 
Quartet),  contemporary  English  string  quartet,  founded 
at  Sheffield  in  1919,  the  name  being  changed  in  1923. 
The  original  members  were  John  Collins,  first  violin; 
J.  E.  Bingham,  second  violin;  Allan  Smith,  viola; 
Colin  Smith,  violoncello.  They  have  introduced  many 
new  works  to  the  north  section  of  England. 

Yorx,  Theodore  van,  see  Van  Yorx,  Theodore. 

Yost,  Gaylord,  American  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Fayette,  O.,  Jan.  28,  1888;  studied  in  America 
and  Europe.  He  became  head  of  the  violin  department, 
Indiana  College  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts,  Indianapolis. 
He  has  written  many  pieces  for  his  chosen  instrument, 
and  other  compositions. 

Yost,  Michel,  French  composer  and  celebrated  clari- 
nettist, born  at  Paris  in  1754;  died  there,  July  5,  1786. 

Youferoff,  Sergei  Vladimirovitch,  Russian  com- 
poser, born  at  Odessa  in  1865;  his  works  include  the 
operas  Mirra,  lolanda  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  also 
a  cantata,  an  orchestral  Suite  Algerienne,  a  piano  trio, 
three  Romances  for  piano  and  strings,  and  two  piano 
suites  and  other  works. 

Youll,  Henry,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  century  Eng- 
lish composer;  his  compositions  are  chiefly  canzonets 
and  ballets. 

Young,  Anna,  see  Gunn,  Anna. 

Young,  Dalhousie,  English  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Gurdaspur,  Punjab,  India,  Nov.  23,  1866;  died 
Brighton,  June  13,  1921;  pupil  of  Leschetizky  and 
Paderewski ;  made  his  debut  at  Rome  in  1893,  his  Lon- 
don debut  two  years  later,  and  then  toured  in  Europe, 
England  and  the  United  States.  His  songs  include 
Bredon  Hill  and  others  from  A  Shropshire  Lad;  and 
among  his  other  works  are  orchestral  music,  gesture 


plays,  a  cantata,  The  Blessed  Damosel,  choral  and  piano 
music. 

Young,  Eliza  Mazzucato,  igth  century  American 
composer;  her  compositions  include  piano  music  and 
songs. 

Young,  Filson  (Alexander  Bell),  Irish  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Ballyeastcn,  Ire- 
land, June  5,  18/6;  studied  with  Kendrick  Payne;  critic 
for  the  "Manchester  Guardian"  and  the  "Saturday  Re- 
view" ;  his  works  include  songs,  organ  and  choral  mu- 
sic; also  books  on  the  Wagnerian  music  dramas. 

Young,  Gibson,  Australian  writer  on  music  and  or- 
ganizer, born  at  Bendigo,  Australia,  in  1888.  He  stud- 
ied with  Adolf  Brodsky,  Andrews  and  Carroll  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  founded  the 
Children's  Concert  Society  at  Melbourne,  the  Com- 
munity Singing  Movement  in  Australia,  the  Melbourne 
Music-Week  Festival  and  other  organizations,  and  was 
also  a  music  critic  in  Melbourne,  as  well  as  lecturing 
and  writing  on  music. 

Young,  Harriet  Maitland,  English  composer,  has 
had  successful  performances  of  the  operettas  An 
Artist's  Proof  and  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Young,  John,  I7th  century  English  bass  player,  ap- 
pointed to  the  royal  service  in  1673;  died  before  1680. 

Young,  John,  late  I7th  and  early  i8th  century  Eng- 
lish music  publisher ;  in  business  from  1698.  He  pub- 
lished John  Bannister's  Compleat  Tutor  to  the  Violin 
and  The  Dancing  Master. 

Young,  John  Matthew  Wilson,  English  composer 
and  organist,  born  Durham,  England,  Dec.  17,  1822; 
died  W.  Norwood,  Mar.  4,  1897;  his  works  include 
the  sacred  cantata,  The  Return  of  Israel  to  Palestine. 

Young,  Rev.  Matthew,  English  bishop  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Roscommon  in  1750 ;  died  Nov.  28, 
1800;  professor  at  Dublin  University;  his  works  in- 
clude An  Inquiry  into  the  Principal  Phenomena  of 
Sounds  and  Musical  Strings. 

Young,  Nicholas,  see  Yonge,  Nicholas. 

Young,  Talbot,  English  violinist  and  conductor,  born 
London;  died  there,  1758.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Young,  and  became  famous  in  London  for  his  chamber 
music  concerts,  which  eventually  developed  into  or- 
chestral performances. 

Young,  Thomas,  English  concert  alto,  born  at 
Canterbury  in  1809;  died  Walworth,  Aug.  12,  1872. 

Young,  William,  I7th  century  English  flutist,  vio- 
linist and  composer,  died  in  1672;  in  the  service  of 
Charles  II;  his  compositions  include  a  good  deal  of 
chamber  music. 

Youssupoff,  Prince  Nicolaus,  Russian  violinist, 
composer  and  writer  on  music,  born  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1827;  died  Baden-Baden,  Aug.  3,  1891.  He  studied 
with  Vieuxtemps,  maintained  a  private  orchestra  in  his 
palace  and  wrote  Luthomonograpie  Historique  et  Rai- 
sonn&e,  a  work  on  violin  making;  also  a  History  of 
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Music  in  Russia.  His  compositions  include  a  sym- 
phony with  violin  obbligato  Gonsafca  dc  Cordova,  a 
symphonic  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  a  sonata- 
caprice  for  the  "G  string,"  Adagio  dramatiqiie  et  rondo, 
and  solo  violin  pieces  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Pohne  Lyrique.  Motives  from  his  Spanish  Ballet  were 
used  by  Charles  de  Beriot  for  six  violin  duets. 

Yovanovitch,  Milan,  see  Bratsa. 

Yradier,  Sebastian,  Spanish  song-composer,  born 
Sauciego,  Jan.  20,  1809;  died  Vittoria,  Dec.  6,  1885. 
His  compositions  include  the  popular  songs  La  Paloma 
and  Ay  Chiquita,  and  two  collections  of  songs  published 
in  France  under  the  titles  Echo  d'Espagne  and  Fleurs 
d'Espagne. 

Yriarte,  Don  Tomas  de,  Spanish  poet  and  composer, 
born  Teneriffe,  Sept.  18,  1750;  died  Santa  Maria,  near 
Cadiz,  Sept.  17,  1791 ;  his  works  include  poems  under 
the  anagrammatic  name  of  Tirso  Mareta,  the  most  fa- 
mous being  one  on  music  called  La  Musica,  published 
in  1779.  Among  his  other  works  are  symphonies, 
quartets,  songs  and  a  monodrama,  Guzman  el  bueno. 

Ysaye,  EugSne,  Belgian  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Liege,  July  16,  1858;  died  Brussels, 
May  12,  1931.  He  began  the  study  of  music  at  the 
age  of  five  under  the  tutelage  of  his  father;  later  he 
attended  the  Liege  Conservatory  where  his  teachers 
were  Massart  and  Dupuis.  In  1873  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Wieniawski,  and  in  1876  Vieuxtemps  was  so  favor- 
ably impressed  by  his  playing  that  he  secured  a  grant 
from  the  Belgian  government  enabling  Ysaye  to  study 
for  three  more  years.  During  this  time  he  took  private 
lessons  from  Vieuxtemps,  who  always  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  Ysaye  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  in  1879;  he  played  Vieuxtemps's  fourth 
concerto  before  Joachim,  who  commented  on  his  playing 
in  most  favorable  terms.  Hiller  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  Ysaye,  and  secured  some  important  engage- 
ments for  him ;  he  played  at  the  Gurzenich  concerts  in 
Cologne,  and  met  Joachim  Raff  and  Clara  Schumann 
at  Frankfort.  About  this  time  he  began  to  attract 
attention  as  a  conductor;  he  was  appointed  concert- 
master  of  Bilse's  orchestra  in  Berlin,  and  was  often 
called  upon  to  direct  as  well.  In  1881  he  made  a  tour 
of  Norway;  two  years  later  he  played  in  Paris  at  a 
concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1886  he  became 
professor  of  violin  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  where 
he  later  founded  the  Ysaye  Orchestral  Concerts.  These 
were  most  remarkable  in  that  they  were  successful  both 
from  the  artistic  and  financial  standpoint  with  neither 
a  subscription  list  nor  a  guarantee  fund.  After  1898, 
he  made  many  concert  tours  and  appeared  with  great 
success  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  performance  of  cham- 
ber music  for  which  he  organized  his  own  quartet, 
which  visited  many  of  the  leading  musical  centers  of 
Europe.  Ysaye's  audiences  in  Paris  were  most  enthu- 
siastic when  he  played  sonatas  by  the  modern  com- 
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posers  of  the  French  and  Belgian  schools.  Cesar 
Franck's  only  violin  sonata  was  composed  for  him,  and 
he  did  much  to  promote  the  works  of  Guillaume  Lekeu. 
He  created  a  sensation  in  the  United  States  both  as 
virtuoso  and  conductor;  in  1918  he  conducted  two 
concerts  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  annual  Cincinnati  Festival,  for  which  he  was  there- 
upon engaged  as  permanent  conductor.  As  a  player 
he  combined  flawless  technique  with  amazing  breadth 
and  power  of  conception.  His  original  works  for  vio- 
lin include  a  number  of  concertos,  several  concert  solos 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  many  small  pieces. 

Ysaye,  Theophile,  Belgian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Verviers,  Mar.  2,  1865;  died  Nice,  Mar.  24, 
1918;  brother  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  He  studied  at  the 
Liege  Conservatory,  with  Kullak  in  Berlin  and  Cesar 
Franck  in  Paris,  then  settled  in  Brussels  as  director  of 
the  Academic  de  Musique.  He  frequently  played  with 
his  brother  in  recitals,  and  was  an  excellent  chamber 
musician.  His  compositions  include  a  Fantaisie  sur  un 
thtme  populaire  wallon,  for  orchestra;  a  symphony; 
Le  Cygne,  a  symphonic  sketch  for  orchestra;  a  piano 
concerto;  two  symphonic  sketches,  Les  Abeittes  and 
La  Foret  et  I'Oiseau;  a  requiem,  chamber  music,  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Ysore  (Isore),  G.,  early  i6th  century  French  com- 
poser of  songs. 

Yssandon,  Jean,  i6th  century  French  writer  on  mu- 
sic, born  at  Lesart,  Ariege. 

Yu,  a  Chinese  instrument  made  to  resemble  a  tiger 
resting  on  a  box.  On  the  tiger's  back  are  twenty-seven 
teeth  like  the  edge  of  a  saw.  The  performer  strikes 
the  tiger  three  times  on  the  head  and  passes  a  stick 
three  times  over  his  back.  It  is  said  that  tones  of 
definite  pitch  were  at  one  time  produced  by  the  teeth. 

Yueh,  Chinese  vertical  flute  with  3  finger  holes. 

Yueh  ch'in,  a  Chinese  plucked  instrument.  The 
name  means  "moon  guitar,"  from  the  shape  of  the 
body.  The  neck  is  short  and  fretted.  It  has  four 
strings  of  silk  or  of  copper  wire. 

Yu-hsiao,  a  pair  of  flutes,  also  called  Yu-ti. 

Yung,  Alfred,  French  pianist,  organist  and  com- 
poser, born  Bar-le-Duc,  1836;  died  there,  Oct.,  1913; 
his  works  include  piano  music  and  songs. 

Yung-chung,  a  large  Chinese  bell,  now  obsolete, 
formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  occidental 
church  bell. 

Yun-lo,  a  set  of  ten  Chinese  gongs,  all  the  same  size 
and  incapable  of  tuning.  They  are  used  on  joyous 
occasions  and  also  at  weddings. 

Yurovsky,  Vladimir,  Russian  composer,  born  Mar. 
20,  1915.  He  studied  with  Miaskovsky;  his  works 
include  Moscow  Carnival,  written  in  1935,  and  an 
opera,  Opanas* 

Yu-ti,  a  pair  of  Chinese  vertical  flutes  made  of 
marble.  An  alternate  name  is  yu-hsiao. 

Y2ach,  Heinrich,  see  Isaak,  Heinrich. 


ZA— ZACHARITZ 


ZA,   former  syllable-name  for  B  flat,  in  solmisa- 
tion. 

! 

^Zaagmans,   Johann,   Dutch  music   teacher,   flutist,    j 
military  band  leader  and  composer,  born  Utrecht,  Oct. 
14,  1 86 1 ;  his  works  include  military  and  vocal  music. 

Zaballos,  see  Cevdlos. 

Zabalza  y  Olaso,  Don  Damaso,  Spanish  composer, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  Irurita,  Navarra,  Dec.  11, 
1833;  died  Madrid,  Feb.  25,  1894;  studied  with  Saga- 
beta,  Uideola  and  Mariano  Garcia,  then  went  to  Madrid 
as  concert  pianist,  and  became  professor  at  the  Na- 
tional Conservatory.  His  compositions  include  many 
popular  piano  works  and  sonatinas,  also  studies  which 
were  used  in  the  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Paris  and  Milan 
Conservatories. 

Zabel,  Albert  Heinrich,  German  harpist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Berlin  in  1835;  died  St.  Petersburg, 
Mar.,  1910;  studied  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church 
Music  in  Berlin,  and  became  solo  harpist  at  the  Royal 
Opera  there,  and  at  the  Imperial  Ballet,  St.  Petersburg. 
His  works  include  a  concerto  and  other  harp  music. 

Zabel,  Karl,  German  composer  and  conductor; 
born  Berlin,  Aug.  19,  1822;  died  Brunswick,  Aug.  19, 
1883;  his  compositions  include  military  music,  dances 
and  male  choruses. 

Zabern,  Conrad  von,  see  Conrad  von  Zabern. 

Zacconi,  Ludovico,  Italian  theorist,  born  Pesaro, 
June  n,  1555;  died  Mar.  23,  1627.  He  became  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  acted  as  musi- 
cal director  of  the  great  Augustinian  church  in  Venice. 
In  1592  he  went  to  the  court  of  Bavaria  and  later  was 
employed  by  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Vienna.  In  1619 
he  returned  to  Venice  to  complete  his  great  theoretical 
work,  The  Practise  of  Music,  on  which  his  fame  is 
chiefly  based.  This  excellent  book  was  divided  into 
four  sections,  the  first  of  which  contains  eighty  chap- 
ters on  the  history  of  music,  notation,  rhythm  and 
other  technical  points.  Volumes  II  and  III  treat  at 
great  length  of  modes,  with  examples  from  the  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Agnus  Dei  and  other  parts  of  a  Palestrina  mass 
to  illustrate  the  text.  The  fourth  section  gives  the 
concluding  material  on  modes,  and  discusses  instrumen- 
tal music  as  practiced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
century.  These  latter  chapters  are  particularly  valuable 
from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  compass  and 
on  the  manner  of  using  the  various  orchestral  instru- 
ments. 

Zach,  Johann,  Bohemian  composer  and  choirmaster, 
born  Celakowitz,  Nov.  13,  1699;  died  in  Bruchsal, 


T773  *  his  compositions  include  piano,  choral,  orchestral 
and  chamber  music. 

Zach,  Max  Wilhelm,  German  conductor  and  violist, 
born  Lemberg,  Aug.  31,  1864;  died  St.  Louis,  Feb.  3, 
1921 ;  played  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
1886  to  1907  and  then  became  conductor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Zach,  Thomas,  Hungarian  violin  builder,  born 
Male-Zinany,  Oct.  25,  1812;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  i,  1892. 
He  worked  in  Budapest,  Szabadka,  Fiinfkirchen, 
Bucharest  and  Vienna. 

Zacher  (real  name  Zacharias),  Walter,  German 
theatre  conductor  and  composer,  born  Konigsberg,  Apr. 
5,  1869;  died  Berlin,  Mar.  9,  1931;  his  compositions 
include  operettas,  revues  and  folk  music. 

Zacharewitsch,  Michael,  Russian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Ostroff,  Aug.  26,  1879.  He  made  a  sen- 
sational debut  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  Odessa,  playing 
Tschaikowsky's  concerto,  with  the  composer  conduct- 
ing, and  was  then  sent  to  Prague  where  he  studied 
under  Sevcik  for  nine  years.  He  also  studied  with 
Ysa>;e,  Auer  and  Joachim.  His  first  appearance  in 
London  was  in  a  recital  in  1903 ;  he  thereafter  played 
there  frequently,  and  toured  the  Continent,  the  United 
States  and  the  English  provinces.  His  later  years  have 
been  spent  in  teaching ;  he  has  also  evolved  a  new  tech- 
nique of  fingering  described  in  his  New  Art  of  Violin 
Playing. 

Zacharia    (Zaccaria,   Zachariis),    Cesare   De,   of 

Cremona,  Italian  composer,  resident  of  Munich  about 
1590. 

Zacharia,  Eduard,  German  musical  inventor  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Holzappeler-Hiitte,  Nassau,  June 
2,  1828;  died  in  1904;  pastor  of  Maxsayn,  Unter- 
Westerwald;  invented  the  "Kunstpedal"  for  pianos, 
which  was  a  set  of  four  pedals  which  lifted  the  dampers 
from  eight  divisions  of  strings.  His  writings  include 
a  treatise  on  the  use  of  pedals  for  advanced  pianists. 

Zacharia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  composer, 
born  Frankenhausen,  May  I,  1726;  died  Braunschweig, 
Jan.  30,  1777 ;  his  works  include  songs  and  piano  works. 

Zacharias,  Nicolaus,  I5th  century  Italian  composer 
and  singer;  member  of  the  Papal  Choir,  1420-32;  his 
compositions  include  vocal  music. 

Zacharitz,  Fritz,  German  music  teacher,  cantor  and 
composer,  born  Gernrode,  Feb.  26,  1871;  his  works 
include  piano  music  and  songs. 
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Zachau,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  German  organist, 
composer  and  teacher,  born  Leipzig,  Nov.  19,  1663; 
died  Halle,  Aug.  14,  1712;  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
specialized  on  the  harpsichord  and  organ.  In  1684  he 
became  organist  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  in  Halle,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death.  It  was  to  this  church 
that  the  young  Handel,  still  under  seven  years  of  age, 
was  brought  to  study  with  Zachau,  who  was  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  teacher,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  help  the  future  master.  Handel  had  a  deep 
respect  for  his  teacher,  frequently  visited -him,  and  after 
his  death,  sent  remittances  to  his  widow.  Zachau's 
compositions  include  organ  music  and  figurate  chorales. 

Zachau,  Peter  (Zachov),  17*  century  German 
composer,  resident  of  Lubeck;  his  compositions  include 
instrumental  dance  suites. 

Zacherl,  Walter,  German  flutist  and  composer,  born 
Gnadenthal,  South  Africa,  Sept.  21,  1886;  pupil  of 
Albert  Fuchs  and  Draeseke.  His  compositions  include 
two  symphonies,  a  sinfonietta,  an  orchestral  suite,  over- 
ture, stage  music,  chamber  music,  choruses,  duets  and 
songs. 

Zack,  Oskar  Viktor,  German  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Giessen,  Jan.  2,  1882; 
studied  with  H.  Riemann,  Schroder,  Corbach,  and 
Grabowsky;  his  compositions  include  instrumental  mu- 
sic. 

Zack,  Viktor,  Austrian  composer  and  choral  con- 
ductor, born  in  Vordernberg,  Styria,  Apr.  13,  1854; 
studied  with  W.  A.  Remy  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory; his  compositions  include  choral,  dramatic,  piano, 
and  orchestral  works;  he  also  edited  collections  of 
Styrian  folk  melodies. 

Zador,  Desider,  contemporary  Hungarian  operatic 
baritone,  born  in  Hungary ;  originally  a  school  teacher, 
he  turned  to  music,  studied  at  the  Budapest  Academy 
of  Music,  made  his  debut  in.  that  city  in  Mozart's 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  has  since  sung  in  leading 
European  opera  houses,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Zador,  Eugen,  Hungarian  composer,  teacher  and 
music  critic,  born  Bataszek,  Nov.  5,  1894;  pupil  of 
Heuberger,  Reger,  Abert,  Schering,  and  Volbach;  his 
compositions  include  songs,  piano,  operatic  and  or- 
chestral works ;  he  also  wrote  a  study  on  the  symphonic 
poem  from  Liszt  to  Strauss. 

Zadora,  Michael  von,  Polish-American  composer, 
pianist  and  teacher,  born  in  New  York,  June  14,  1882 ; 
studied  with  his  father,  and  with  Leschetizky  and  Bu- 
soni ;  piano  instructor  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York  (1913-14);  his  compositions  include 
dramatic  and  piano  works;  he  also  wrote  piano  tran- 
scriptions of  violin  and  organ  works  of  Bach  and 
Buxtehude. 

Zagon,  Geza  Vilmos,  Hungarian  composer,  born 
Budapest,  Oct.  30,  1889 ;  died  in  action  in  1918. 

Zag-Sal  (Al),  a  Sumerian  harp  of  a  bow  shape, 
and  cross-strung.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
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of  ancient  instruments,  and  was  strung  from  the  up- 
right arm  to  the  horizontal  soundbox. 

Zagwijn,  Henri,  Dutch  composer,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Nieuwer-Amstel,  North  Hol- 
land, July  17,  1878;  self-taught;  founded  the  Society 
of  Modern  Dutch  Composers  in  1918;  his  works  in- 
clude songs,  piano,  choral,  orchestral,  instrumental,  dra- 
matic and  chamber  music;  also  studies  on  musical 
aesthetics. 

Zahlen  (Ger.),  to  count. 

Zahm,  John  Augustine,  American  physicist,  born 
New  Lexington,  O.,  1851 ;  died  Nov.  n,  1921 ;  a  pro- 
fessor at  Notre  Dame  University,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
His  works  include  Sound  and  Music  (1892). 

Zahn,  Christian  Jakob,  German  song  composer, 
born  Calw,  Sept.  12,  1765 ;  died  there,  July  8,  1830. 

Zahn,  Johannes,  German  writer  on  sacred  music, 
born  Espenbach,  Franconia,  Aug.  I,  1817;  died 
Neudettelsan,  Feb.  17,  1895. 

Zahn,  Magda,  see  Didong,  Magda  von. 

Zaiczek-Blankenau,  Julius,  Austrian  composer,  born 
Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1877;  died  Nov.,  1929;  his  composi- 
tions were  chiefly  operatic  works. 

Zajic,  Florian,  Bohemian  violinist  and  conductor, 
born  Unhoscht,  May  4,  1853;  d^d  Berlin,  May  17, 
1926;  studied  under  Mildner  and  Bennewitz  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  played  in  a  theatre  orchestra  in 
Augsburg,  was  a  leader  in  Mannheim,  Strassburg  and 
Hamburg  and  at  Stern's  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and 
gave  sonata  recitals  with  H.  Griinfeld.  His  works 
include  thirty  violin  studies,  and  a  cadenza  to  Brahms' 
violin  concerto. 

Zajicek,  Julius,  Austrian  composer,  born  at  Vienna 
in  1877;  his  works  include  two  operas. 

Zak,  Benedikt,  see  Schack,  Bene-dikt. 

Zalejka,  a  Russian  flute  harmonique. 

Zaleskyi,  Ossyp  (Josef),  Ukrainian  composer, 
teacher  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Tros- 
tianetz,  East  Galicia,  Apr.  16,  1892;  studied  with 
Niewiadomski,  Kaiser,  Victor  Boschetti,  G.  Adler  and 
Eg.  Wellesz;  director  of  the  Ukrainian  Music  School 
in  Stanislau  since  1921.  His  works  include  songs, 
choral  and  instrumental  works ;  also  books  on  the  his- 
tory of  Ukrainian  music. 

Zallinger,  Meinrad  von,  Austrian  theater  conductor, 
music  teacher  and  opera  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Feb. 
25,  1897. 

Zamacois,  J.,  contemporary  Spanish  composer;  a 
writer  of  the  modern  school ;  his  compositions  include  a 
symphonic  poem,  Los  Ojos  Verdes,  which  won  the  San 
Sebastian  Gran  Casino  prize  in  1920.  It  has  been  given 
in  both  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 

Zamacuea,  see  Cueca. 

Zamar,  an  East  Indian  oboe,  of  which  the  modern 
occidental  oboe  is  an  exact  copy. 


ZAMARA— ZAXDOXAI 


Zamara,  Alfred  Maria  Victor,  Austrian  operetta 
composer ;  born  Vienna,  April  28,  1863. 

Zamara,  Antonio,  Italian  harpist  and  composer,  born 
Milan,  June  13,  1829;  died  Hietzing,  near  Vienna,  Nov. 
II,  1901;  studied  with  Sechter  at  Vienna,  and  became 
solo  harpist  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre  and  teacher  at 
the  Conservatory.  Eduard  and  Heinrich  Schiiecker  and 
A.  Kastner  were  among  his  pupils.  His  works  include 
a  harp  method  in  four  books  and  music  for  the  harp,  in 
combination  with  other  instruments. 

Zamara,  Therese  (Teresina),  Austrian  harpist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Vienna  in  1862;  sister  of  Alfred  Za- 
mara ;  pupil  of  her  father ;  harpist  at  the  Budapest  Royal 
Opera;  teacher  at  the  Vienna  State  Academy. 

Zambra,  an  ancient  dance  of  the  Spanish  Moors, 
danced  with  clasped  hands  to  music  furnished  by  Moor- 
ish flutes  and  a  kind  of  oboe. 

Zamminer,  Friedrich,  German  writer  on  music,  born 
Darmstadt,  1818;  died  Giessen,  Aug.  16,  1856;  his 
works  include  an  important  work  on  the  acoustical 
properties  of  musical  instruments. 

Zamorensis,  see  Aegidius,  Johannes.  • 

Zamoyska,  Countess  Gizycka,  igth  century  Polish 
composer.  Her  compositions  include  the  piano  works 
Gavotte,  Sarabande,  Roccoco  and  other  piano  music, 
also  songs. 

Zampa,  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Mellesville, 
music  by  Louis  J.  F.  Herold,  first  produced  on  May  3, 
1831,  at  Paris.  The  story  is:  Camilla,  daughter  of 
Count  Lugano,  expects  her  bridegroom  Alfonso  di 
Monza,  a  Sicilian  officer,  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married. 
Dandolo,  her  servant,  who  was  to  bring  the  priest, 
comes  back  in  a  fright,  and  with  him  the  notorious 
pirate,  Zampa,  who  has  taken  her  father  and  her  bride- 
groom captive.  He  tells  Camilla  who  he  is,  and  forces 
her  to  renounce  Alfonso  and  consent  to  a  marriage 
with  him.  The  pirates  engage  in  heavy  drinking  at  the 
Count's  home,  and  Zampa  is  so  insolent  as  to  place  his 
bridal  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  marble  statue  standing  in 
the  room:  It  represents  Alice,  formerly  Zampa's 
bride,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  her  lover's  faithless- 
ness. Nevertheless  Zampa  is  resolved  to  wed  Camilla, 
and  Alfonso,  who  intervenes  by  revealing  Zampa's 
real  name  and  by  imploring  his  bride  to  return  to  him, 
cannot  change  the  brigand's  plans.  Camilla  vainly  im- 
plores Zampa  to  give  her  father  his  freedom  and  to 
allow  her  to  enter  a  convent.  Zampa,  who  hopes  that 
she  fears  him  only  because  he  is  a  pirate,  reveals  his 
true  identity  as  the  Count  of  Monza.  Alfonso,  who 
has  already  drawn  his  sword,  throws  it  away,  terrified, 
recognizing  his  own  brother.  Zampa  sends  Alfonso  to 
prison,  and  orders  the  statue  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
whereupon  he  is  accused  by  Camilla  of  the  murder  of 
Alice.  He  seizes  Camilla  by  the  hand,  but  instead  he 
feels  the  icy  hand  of  Alice,  which  draws  him  into  the 
sea.  Camilla  is  saved  and  united  to  Alfonso. 


Zampieri,  Giusto,  Italian  musicologist,  teacher  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Trieste,  Nov.  6,  18/9;  his  writ- 
ings include  a  life  of  Weber,  a  work  on  the  piano  and 
Francesco  Gaffurio. 

Zampogna,  a  flute  harmonique  of  Bosnia  and  Dal- 
matia ;  an  Italian  bagpipe,  see  Sampogna. 

Zamr,  an  Arab  woodwind  instrument  similar  to  the 
oboe;  there  are  slight  variations  of  the  name  in  various 
Mohammedan  countries. 

Zamr,  the  Turkish  name  for  the  zourna. 

Zamr-el-Kebyr,  a  Syrian  reed  instrument  of  conical 
form. 

Zamrzla,  Rudolf,  Czech  composer,  music  critic  and 
conductor,  born  Prague,  Jan.  21,  1869;  died  there,  Feb. 
9>  1930  J  pupil  of  Skuhersky  in  Prague ;  editor  of  the 
music  periodical  "Dalibor";  his  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  choral,  orchestral,  and  operatic  music. 

Zanardini,  Angelo,  Italian  librettist  and  translator, 
born  Venice,  Apr.  9,  1820;  died  Milan,  Mar.  7,  1893; 
his  works  include  the  text  for  the  opera  Amleto,  pro- 
duced in  Venice  in  1854,  the  libretto  for  Massenet's 
Herodiade,  and  for  operas  by  Ponchielli,  Mancinelli, 
Catalani,  Domeniceti  and  others.  He  also  translated 
Wagner's  and  other  foreign  operas  into  Italian. 

Zanata,  Domenico,  I7th  century  Italian  composer. 

Zander,  Adolf,  German  organist,  teacher  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Barnewitz-on-Havel,  Jan.  16,  1843; 
died  Klein-Aupa  (Riesengebirge),  Aug.  I,  1914;  stud- 
ied at  the  Berlin  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music; 
founded  the  "Berliner  Liedertafel"  in  1884. 

Zander,  Ernst,  German  doctor,  choral  director  and 
author,  bora  Wesenberg,  Feb.  22,  1873;  PUP*1  °*  Tap- 
pert.  A  physician  in  Berlin,  he  founded  in  1904  a 
mixed  chorus  of  working  people,  which  subsequently 
performed  large  oratorios.  He  retired  from  choral 
directing  in  1936,  and  was  followed  as  director  by 
Georg  Oskar  Schumann.  He  wrote  a  book  on  choral 
directing,  and  edited  some  of  HandeFs  oratorios. 

Zander,  Johan  David,  Swedish  composer,  violinist 
and  violinist,  died  Stockholm,  Feb.  21,  1796;  his  com- 
positions include  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 

Zandonai,  Riccardo,  Italian  conductor  and  composer, 
born  Sacco,  Trentino,  May  28,  1883.  He  studied  first 
with  Gianferro  at  Roveredo,  and  afterwards  attended 
the  Pesaro  Lyceum,  of  which  Mascagni  was  at  that 
time  the  director.  He  was  graduated  in  1902,  receiving 
a  diploma  in  composition;  then  he  became  acquainted 
with  Boito  who  recommended  him  to  Ricordi,  famous 
Italian  publisher,  who  commissioned  an  opera.  This 
opera  was  //  grillo  sul  farolare  which  was  successfully 
produced  at  Turin,  Genoa  and  Nice.  Still  greater  suc- 
cess attended  the  production  of  his  second  opera,  Con- 
chita,  which  had  its  first  performance  at  Milan  in  1911. 
Two  other  works  followed,  but  both  were  coldly  re- 
ceived. His  most  conspicuous  success  was  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  on  the  tragedy  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  first 
performed  in  1914.  The  operas,  Romeo  and  Juliette 
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ZANDT— ZANTI 


and  /  cavalicri  di  Ekebu  were  also  favorably  received. 
These  works  all  show  a  fine  sense  of  dramatic  fitness 
and  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
theatre.  His  works  have  not  been  confined  entirely  to 
the  stage,  and  he  has  written  many  admirable  composi- 
tions in  other  forms,  notably  a  requiem,  Serenade  for 
'cello  and  small  orchestra,  a  symphonic  poem,  Medieval 
Serenade  for  'cello,  harp,  horns  and  strings,  Rapsodia 
Trentina  for  orchestra.  His  operas  have  been  per- 
formed in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  During  the 
season  of  1937-38,  he  conducted  at  the  symphonic  sea- 
son of  the  Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  the  Teatro 
Adriano,  Rome. 

Zandt,  see  Van  Zandt. 

Zanella,  Amilcare,  Italian  composer,  conductor  and 
pianist,  born  Monticelli  d'Ongina,  Piacenza,  Sept.  26, 
1873?  studied  with  Andreotti,  Ficcarelli,  Dacca  and 
Bottesini,  and  conducted  operas  and  symphony  orches- 
tras in  Italy  and  South  America,  where  he  also  toured 
as  a  pianist.  He  succeeded  Pietro  Mascagni  as  director 
of  the  Liceo  Rossini  in  Pesaro,  where  he  formed  a 
student  orchestra.  His  compositions  include  operas, 
symphonic  and  chamber  and  piano  music. 

Zanelli,  Renato,  contemporary  Chilean  baritone, 
born  at  Valparaiso.  He  studied  with  Querze  at  Val- 
paraiso, has  sung  successfully  in  South  America,  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 

Zanetti,  Francesco,  see  Zannetti,  Francesco. 

Zanetti,  Girolamo,  I7th  century  Italian  violinist, 
theorist  and  composer ;  active  in  Milan.  His  works  in- 
clude a  musical  treatise  and  several  motets. 

Zanettini,  Antonio,  see  Gianettini,  Antonio. 

Zanfi,  Giacomo,  Italian  violin  maker,  born  at  Mo- 
dena  about  1750;  died  there  about  1820.  His  instru- 
ments are  of  a  good  quality. 

Zang,  Johann  Heinrich,  German  pianist,  organist 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  Zella  St.  Blasii, 
near  Gotha,  Apr.  13,  1733;  died  Main-Stockheim,  Aug. 
18,  1811 ;  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach  at  Leipzig,  cantor  at  Main- 
Stockheim;  his  compositions  include  church  and  organ 
music.  His  literary  works  include  a  Kunst  und  Hand- 
werksbuch,  the  second  part  of  which  comprises  a 
treatise  on  organ  making. 

Zange  (Zangius),  Nicolaus,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th 
century  German  composer  and  choirmaster,  died  before 
1620 ;  musical  director  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
in  1612;  his  compositions  include  sacred  and  secular 
vocal  music. 

Zanger,  Gustav,  German  music  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  Quirnbach,  Kusel,  Nov.  19,  1848 ;  his  works 
include  a  quartet  for  four  violins,  a  choral  book,  organ 
music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Zanger,  Johann,  i6th  century  German  music  teacher 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  born  in  Innsbruck  and 
taught  in  Brunswick.  His  writings  include  a  theoretical 
work,  Practices  Musicae  Praecepta  (1554)- 


Zangl,  Josef  Gregor,  Austrian  priest,  cathedral  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Steinach,  Mar.  12,  1821- 
died  Brixon,  Mar.  6,  1897;  his  works  include  masses, 
vespers,  offertories,  a  graduale,  songs  and  a  handbook 
of  Roman  choral  songs. 

Zani,  Andrea,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  Casal  Maggiore,  Lombardy;  played  at  the 
Imperial  Court  in  Vienna.  His  compositions  are  rich 
in  melody  and  figuration,  and  include  concert!  grossi, 
violin  sonatas,  twelve  concerti  a  op.,  twelve  sym- 
phonies for  two  violins,  gamba  and  organ  and  six  con- 
certos for  violin  in  seven  parts. 

Zani  de  Ferranti,  Marco  Aurelio,  see  Ferranti, 
Marco  Aurelio  Zani  de. 

Zanke,    Hermann,  German   flutist  and   composer, 

born  May  27,  1904.  He  is  a  teacher  in  Wiirzburg; 

his   works  include  a  flute  method,   flute  music  and 
sonatas. 

Zannetti  (Zanetti),  Francesco,  Italian  singer  and 
composer,  born  at  Volterra  about  1740;  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1790.  His  compositions  include  operas,  so- 
ntfas  for  two  violins  and  bass,  six  sonatas  for  harpsi- 
chord with  violin,  a  solo  for  violin,  six  quintets  for 
three  violins,  'cello  obbligato  and  bass  continuo. 

Zanni,  Giovanni,  late  i8th  century  violinist  and 
composer ;  his  compositions  include  sonatas  for  violin 
and  basso  continuo. 

ZanoK,  Giacomo,  i8th  century  Italian  violin  and 
violoncello  maker,  son  of  Giovanni  Battista  Zanoli. 
He  worked  at  Verona  about  1750,  and  then  went  to 
Venice.  His  violoncellos  are  his  finest  work,  and  his 
violins  follow  the  Landolphus  pattern. 

Zanon,  Maffeo,  Italian  composer,  born  Venice,  Apr. 
21,  1882;  his  compositions  include  operas,  masses,. a 
symphonic  poem  and  songs  with  orchestra. 

Zanotti  (Joaimoti),  Camillo,  late  i6th  century  Ital- 
ian composer  and  conductor,  Kapellmeister  to  the 
German  Emperor  Rudolph  II  from  Aug.  I,  1586,  till 
after  1591;  his  works  include  motets,  madrigals  arid 
masses. 

Zanten,  Cornelia  van,  Dutch  soprano,  born  Dor- 
drecht, Aug.  2,  1855;  pupil  of  Lamperti  and  others. 
She  sang  in  Turin,  Breslau,  Kassel  and  Hamburg.  TKe 
role  of  Epicharis  in  Rubinstein's  Nero  was  created  by 
her  in  New  York  with  the  National  Opera  Company  iri 
1887.  This  is  the  only  opera  of  Rubinstein's  that  has 
ever  been  produced  in  America.  Later  she  appeared 
in  special  performances  of  the  Nibelungen  cycle  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Finally  she  settled  in  Berlin 
as  a  teacher. 

Zanti,  Alessandro,  late  iSth  century  Italian  violin 
maker,  who  worked  at  Verona  from  about  1760  to 
1820.  He  modeled  his  instruments  upon  those  of 
Stradivarius. 
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ZANZE— ZARZYCKI 


Zanze,  an  African  plucked  non-stringed  instrument 
with  a  body  of  wood  rectangular  in  form,  or  made 
of  a  gourd.  Strips  of  iron  or  hard  wood  are  firmly 
attached  with  one  end  loose.  These  are  plucked  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger.  It  is  said  that  the 
natives  are  able  to  produce  a  melody  in  this  manner. 
Zapateado  (Sp.),  a  Spanish  dance,  in  which  the 
rhythm  is  marked  by  stamping. 

Zapater,  Rosaria,  Spanish  singer,  poet,  pianist, 
teacher  and  composer,  was  born  in  1840.  Her  poems 
were  rated  very  highly  and  her  libretto  for  the  opera 
Gli  Amanti  di  Teruele  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
ever  written.  Her  musical  efforts  include  several 
songs,  a  vocal  method,  and  an  instruction  book  for 
piano  students. 

Zapfenstreich  (Ger.),  the  tattoo  (q.v.). 
Zapff,  Oskar,  German  music  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Suhl,  Jan.  16,  1862;  choral  songs, 
duets,  violin  music  and  piano  music. 

Zappa,  Francesco,  of  Milan,  late  i8th  century  Ital- 
ian composer  and  violoncellist. 

Zappasorgo,  Giovanni,  of  Treviso,  late  i6th  century 
Italian  composer;  his  works  were  chiefly  Neapolitan 
songs. 

Zara,  Redento,  Russian  singing  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1866;  died  there  in 
Oct.,  1908;  his  works  comprise  an  opera  and  songs. 
Zarabanda  (Sp.),the  Saraband  (q.v.). 
Zaramella,  a  rustic  pipe  with  a  double-reed  mouth- 
piece and  a  tube  with  seven  finger-holes  and  a  bell- 
mouth.    It  was  held  between  the  player's  lips ;  used  to 
play  melodies  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  zampogna 
(Italian  bagpipe). 

Zarate,  Eleodoro  Ortiz  de,  Chilean  composer,  born 
Valparaiso,  Dec.  29,  1865 ;  studied  at  -the  Colegio  di 
San  Luis,  Valparaiso,  and  later  at  Milan  Conservatory 
with  Saladino,  where  he  won  a  prize  in  1886  for  his 
opera,  Giovanna  la  pc&za.  He  then  traveled  in  Italy, 
and  in  1895  produced  the  first  Chilean  opera,  La  fioraia 
de  Lugano,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  with  great  success. 

Zaremba,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch,  Russian  teacher,  born 
in  Vitabsk,  June  15,  1821 ;  died  St.  Petersburg,  Apr.  8, 
1879;  studied  in  Berlin  with  Marx,  and  then  taught 
at  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society,  and  when 
that  became  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  became 
a  professor  there.  He  succeeded  Anton  Rubinstein  as 
director  of  the  Conservatory  in  1867,  and  was  a  very 
successful  teacher,  numbering  Tschaikowsky  and  Solo- 
viev  among  his  pupils. 

Zaremba,  Sigismund  Vladislawovitch,  Russian 
composer  and  conductor,  born  Schitomir,  June  n, 
1861 ;  son  and  pupil  of  V.  I.  Zaremba,  also  studied  with 
Sattel  and  Alois ;  his  compositions  include  songs,  piano, 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works. 

Zaremba,  Vladislav  Ivanovitch,  Russian  composer, 
music  editor  and  teacher,  born  Podolien,  June  15,  1833 ; 


pupil  of  Joseph  and  Anton  Kozinski ;  his  works  include 
songs  and  piano  music;  he  also  edited  collections  of 
Polish  and  Russian  folk  songs. 

Zarembski,  Jules  de,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Schitomir,  Russian  Poland,  Feb.  28,  1854;  died 
there,  Sept.  15,  1885.  He  studied  with  Dachs  at  Vi- 
enna, Liszt  at  Weimar,  and  succeeded  Louis  Brassin  as 
piano  professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He  was 
a  fine  pianist,  and  his  compositions  include  piano 
music,  including  concert  studies,  a  Suite  polonaise,  a 
Ballade,  Serenade  burlesque  and  Berceuse;  also  two 
sets  of  Polish  dances. 

Zargen  (Ger.),  the  ribs  of  a  violin  or  similar  instru- 
ment. 

Zarlino,  Gioseffe,  Italian  theorist,  born  Chioggia, 
Mar.  22,  1517;  died  Venice,  Feb.  14,  1590.  He  was 
known  in  Latin  as  Zarlinus  Clodiensis.  He  was  early 
educated  for  the  church,  and  upon  his  ordination  as 
deacon,  went  to  live  in  Venice.  There  he  soon  became 
highly  honored  for  his  great  erudition  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  chemistry,  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  His  great  interest  in 
music  caused  him  to  become  a  pupil  of  Adriano  Wil- 
laert;  in  1565  he  became  musical  director  of  St.  Mark's. 
He  composed  special  music  for  many  auspicious 
events,  and  enjoyed  the  utmost  popularity  and  respect. 
Few  of  his  compositions  remain,  but  his  fame  rests  on 
three  great  treatises  which  were  published  together  at 
Venice  in  1589  under  the  title  Tutte  I'opere  del  R.  M. 
Gioseffo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia'.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains a  general  discussion  of  music  and  mathematics, 
the  second  elucidates  and  explains  the  harmonic  system 
of  Ptolemy,  the  third  treats  of  the  laws  of  counter- 
point, and  the  fourth  describes  the  modes  used  by  the 
early  Christians,  as  systematized  by  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Gregory.  In  his  work  he  propounds  many  curious 
theories,  among  them  the  use  of  the  human  pulse  as  a 
measure  of  duration,  giving  the  whole  note  four  pulse- 
beats.  His  theories  were  further  augmented  by  Sop- 
plimenti  musicali,  which  was  issued  in  answer  to  his 
critics,  among  them  Vincenzo  Galilei. 
Zart  (Ger.),  tender;  soft. 

Zartflote  (Ger.),  a  4  ft.  pitch  soft-toned  organ- 
stop  of  the  flute  family. 

Zartgedeckt,  an  8  ft.  covered  wooden  organ-stop 
similar  to  the  Stillegedeckt. 
Zarth,  Georg,  see  Czarth,  Georg. 
Zartlich  (Ger.),  tenderly,  caressingly. 
Zarzuela,  a  Spanish  musical  play  in  one  or  more 
acts;  usually  based  on  a  humorous  plot. 

Zarzycki,  Alexander,  Polish  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Lemberg,  Austrian  Poland,  Feb.  21,  1834;  died 
Warsaw,  Nov.  I,  1895;  studied  in  Lemberg,  and  with 
Reber  in  Paris,  and  became  director  of  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory,  and  conductor  of  the  Warsaw  Musical 
Society.  His  compositions  include  a  piano  concerto, 
and  other  piano  music,  violin  pieces,  among  them  a 
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well  known  mazurka,  also  a  Suite  polonaise  for  or- 
chestra. 

Zaslawsky,  Georges,  contemporary  Russian  con- 
ductor, made  his  debut  in  1908;  founder  of  the  Filar- 
monica  Conservatory  in  Russia.  From  1920  he  has 
appeared  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  Prague.  He  has  been 
a  guest  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  conducted  the  Beethoven  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  New  York. 

Zastrow,  Adolf,  German  operetta  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Bad-Salz,  Sept.  22,  1902;  his  works 
include  singspiels,  a  symphonic  poem,  an  overture, 
chamber  music,  dances  and  marches. 

Zatscheck,  Hans,  Austrian  composer,  born  Briinn, 
May  3,  1898;  pupil  of  Mraczek.  His  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  a  romantic  symphony,  a  piano  concerto, 
a  sextette  for  clarinet  and  strings  and  an  ode  for  alto 
and  orchestra. 

Zauberflote,  an  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  labial  organ-stop,  a 
harmonic  flute,  sounding  the  first  harmonic. 
Zauberflote,  Die,  see  Magic  Flute,  The. 
Zaubitzer,  Ida,  igth  century  German  zither  player 
and  composer.    Her  compositions  comprised  works  for 
her  instrument. 

Zauleck,  Paul,  German  preacher  and  composer, 
born  Berlin,  Mar.  12,  1849;  died  Bremen,  June  13, 
1917;  his  works  include  a  book  of  Christmas  Songs 
and  a  German  children's  song  book. 

Zavateri,  Lorenzo  Gaetano,  early  i8th  century  Ital- 
ian violinist  and  composer;  a  member  of  the  Bologna 
Philharmonic  Academy;  his  compositions  include 
church  and  chamber  concertos,  and  chamber  divertisse- 
ments for  violin  and  bass. 

Zavertal  (Zavrtal),  Joseph  Rudolf,  Bohemian  horn 
player,  band  director  and  conductor,  born  Polep,  Leit- 
tneritz,  Bohemia,  Nov.  5,  1819;  died  after  1871. 

Zavertal  (Zavrtal),  Ladislaos  Joseph  Philip  Paul, 
Italian  composer,  teacher  and  conductor,  born  Milan, 
Sept.  29,  1849  J  son  °*  W.  H.  Zavertal ;  the  family  was 
Bohemian  in  origin. 

Zavertal  (Zavrtal),  Wenceslas  Hugo,  Bohemian 
composer,  clarinettist,  teacher  and  director,  born  Polep, 
Bohemia,  Aug.  31,  1821 ;  died  1873;  brother  of  Joseph 
Rudolf  Zavertal;  director  of  the  Conservatorio  del 
Treviso  and  principal  of  the  Modena  School  of  Music. 
Zawilowski,  Konrad  von,  Polish  musicologist,  bari- 
tone and  vocal  teacher,  born  Cracow,  Feb.  19,  1880. 
He  studied  musicology  at  Vienna  and  singing  there,  at 
Paris  and  at  Milan,  later  appearing  at  opera  houses  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  settling  at  the  latter  place  as  a 
teacher. 

Zay,  William  Henri,  American  teacher,  composer 
and  writer,  born  Findlay,  O.,  Mar.  20,  1869.  He  stud- 
ied and  taught  at  the  Cleveland  Conservatory,  later 
going  to  London,  where  he  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  under  Battison  Haynes,  evolved  his  own 


ZASLAWSKY— ZBOINSKA-RUSZKOWSKA 

system  of  vocal  teaching,  and  settled  in  London  as  a 
voice  specialist,  returning  to  New  York  in  I9i7.and  m 
1918  publishing  The  Practical  Psychology  of  Voice  and 
of  Life.  His  compositions  include  songs,  song  cycles, 
a  choral  work  and  orchestral  music. 

Zaytz,  Giovanni  von,  Croatian  composer,  vocal 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Fiume,  Jan.  21,  1832 ;  died 
Zagreb,  Dec.  17,  1914..  He  studied  under  Lauro  Rossi 
at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  conducted  and  taught  at 
Zagreb,  and  is  important  for  having  composed  the  first 
Croatian  operas.  He  also  wrote  Italian  operas,  _  Ger- 
man operettas,  an  oratorio,  masses  and  piano  music. 

Zaza,  grand  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  and  music  by 
Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  first  produced  at  Milan  on  Nov. 
10,  1900.    The  story  is:  Milio  Dufresne  is  one  of  the 
many  admirers  of  Zaza,  a  music  hall  singer.    However, 
he  is  indifferent  to  her  and  she,  believing  that  his  cold- 
ness can  be  overcome,  makes  a  bet  with  Bussy,  a  jour- 
nalist, that  she  can  win  -him.     She  is  successful,  but 
also  falls  deeply  in-  love  with  him,  while  he  too  seems 
to  enjoy  her  company.    Called  away  on  a  business  trip, 
Zaza  goes  to  the  train  to  see  him  off.    Zaza's  mother 
and  Cascart,  her  singing  partner,  make  plans  to  break 
up  the  affair.    Upon  her  return,  Cascart  tells  Zaza  of 
having  seen  Dufresne  with  another  woman.     Jealous, 
Zaza  follows  Dufresne  to  Paris,  expecting  to  find  him 
with  another  sweetheart.    Zaza  and  her  maid  arrive  at 
Dufresne's  Paris  home  while  the  latter's  wife  is  seeing 
him  off  on  the  train  for  his  return  to  Zaza.    Mistaken 
for  some  one  expected  by  Mme.  Dufresne,  the  butler 
admits  Zaza,  who  learns  that  her  lover  is  married  and 
has   a  child;  the  child's   sublime  innocence  changes 
Zaza's  mind  about  disclosing  the  affair  to  Dufresne's 
wife.    Once  again  in  her  home,  Dufresne  continues  his 
visits  which  are  finally  ended  by  Zaza,  who  tells  of 
having  seen  his  daughter,  about  which-  he  becomes 
furious,  whereupon  she  declares  that  his  wife  is  aware 
of  their  relations.    He  is  stunned,  and  Zaza,  realizing 
that  he  really  loves  his  wife,  tells  him  the  truth,  while 
he  returns  to  his  family,  leaving  her  alone  and  incon- 
solable. 

Zazzerino,  II,  see  Pen,  Jacopo. 
Zbinden,  Theodore,  German-American  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Strassburg,  Sept.  19,  1877.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  music  under  J.  E.  Ecker  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
where  he  taught.  He  has  written  The  Value  of  Music 
to  the  Physician;  his  compositions  include  a  violin  and 
piano  sonata,  piano  pieces,  and  a  choral  work,  The 
Chambered  Nautilus. 

Zboinska-Ruszkowska,  Helena,  Polish  operatic 
soprano,  born  at  Lemberg  in  1878.  She  appeared  in 
operatic  roles  at  Lemberg,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Madrid, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Palermo.  In  1913  she  sang  Aida 
twelve  times  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  from  1916-18  sang 
at  Prague.  In  1919  she  became  a  member  of  the  War- 
saw State  Opera. 
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Zebell,  late  i8th  and  early  igth  century  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  died  at  Paris  in  1819.  He  played 
in  a  theater  orchestra  there.  His  compositions  include 
three  sonatas  and  three  divertimentos  for  violin  and 
bass,  violin  duets,  variations,  and  four  string  trios.  ! 

Zebranska,  Elsa,  contemporary  Latvian  mezzo- 
soprano,  born  at  Riga;  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. She  has  been  heard  both  in  opera  and  in  concert 
at  many  European  musical  centers  and  on  Jan.  25,  1938, 
made  her  New  York  debut  at  Town  Hall. 

Zebre,  Demetrij,  contemporary  Serbian  pianist  and 
composer.  His  works  include  Toccata  for  orchestra, 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Zecchi,  Adone,  Italian  composer,  born  Bologna,  July 
23,  1904.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  chamber  orchestra.  His  compositions,  which 
are  confined  mostly  to  chamber  music  and  orchestral 
works,  include  a  violin  and  piano  sonata ;  Divertimento 
for  flute  and  harp ;  two  Preludes  and  a  Toccata  for  or- 
chestra ;  Pazsi  e  pitpassi  for  violin  and  piano ;  Giovane 
Pastore;  Three  Religious  chants  for  voice  and  orchestra ; 
Due  d'anse  antiche  for  strings;  Dittico  campestre  for 
oboe  and  strings;  and  a  Soiree  and  Trittico  for  harp. 
Zecchi,  Carlo,  Italian  piano  virtuoso,  born  at  Rome 
in  1904;  he  has  toured  widely. 

Zecchini,  Francesco,  Italian  opera  composer,  born 
in  1842 ;  died  at  Bologna  in  Apr.,  1908. 

Zech,  Frederick,  American  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  May  10,  1858.  He  studied 
in  San  Francisco,  and  in  Berlin  under  Kullak,  Bres- 
laur  and  Neumann,  subsequently  teaching  at  Kullak's 
Academy,  and  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  also  con- 
ducted symphony  concerts.  His  compositions  include 
the  operas  La  Paloma  and  Wakinyou,  four  symphonies, 
four  symphonic  poems,  four  piano  concertos  and  cham- 
ber music. 

Zech,  Fritz,  German  organist,  vocal  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Polzin,  Dec.  20,  1875 ;  he  has  written 
orchestral  music,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music  and 
choruses. 

Zeckert,  "Joseph  Ferdinand  Norbert,  see  Seeger, 
Joseph  Ferdinand  Norbert. 

Zeckwer,  Camille,  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Philadelphia,  June  26,  1875;  died  South- 
ampton, N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1924 ;  son  of  Richard  Zeckwer. 
After  studying  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy, 
under  Dvorak  at  New  York  and  Scharwenka  at  Berlin, 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  co-director  with  F.  E. 
Harm,  of  the  Musical  Academy.  Several  of  his  orches- 
tral works  have  been  played  by  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  including  the  symphonic  poem 
Sohrab  and  Rustum;  another  symphonic  poem,  Jade 
Butterflies,  was  played  by  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Among  his  other  works  are  an  opera,  chamber  music, 
a  cantata,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Zeckwer,  Richard,  German  pianist,  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Stendal,  Apr.  30,  1850;  died  Phila- 


delphia, Dec.  31,  1922;  father  of  Camille  Zeckwer. 
Alter  study  at  Leipzig,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  taught,*  played  the  piano,  and  directed  the  Musical 
Academy.  He  wrote  several  works  for  orchestra,  for 
piano  and  for  voice 

Zedeler,  Nicoline  Florentine,  Swedish  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Stockholm,  Mar.  8,  1892.  He  studied 
under  Theodore  Spiering,  toured  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  was  soloist  on  Sousa's  world  tour  in  1910,  and 
has  taught  the  violin  in  Europe 

Zedtler,  Karl  August,  German  cantor,  choral  direc- 
tor and  composer,  born  at  Stauchitz  in  1819;  died  at 
Dresden  in  1872.  From  1843  he  was  organist  at  Wils- 
druff,  near  Dresden,  and  founded  a  liedertafel  there. 
He  wrote  male  choruses  and  salon  pieces  for  piano. 

Zeeh,  Hans,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Oct.  25,  1878;  he  has  written  orchestral  music,  piano 
pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Zeelandia,  Henricus  de,  Netherlands  theorist  and 
composer,  born  about  1310;  died  about  1370.  One  of 
the  earliest  composers  to  use  thirds  and  sixths  in  har- 
mony, he  was  also  author  of  a  theoretical  treatise,  De 
musica. 

Zeffiroso  (It.),  zephyr-like. 

Zeggert,  Gerhard,  German  composer,  organist, 
teacher  and  choirmaster,  born  Pasewalk,  Oct.  21,  1896; 
pupil  of  Irrgang  and  Thiel.  In  1924  he  became  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster  at  the  St.  Maria  Magdalena  Church, 
Breslau.  His  compositions  include  choral  works,  organ 
music  and  songs. 

Zeh,  Bernd,  German  writer,  organist,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Darmstadt,  Mar.  22,  1894.  His 
works  include  children's  pieces,  a  Christmas  mystery,  an 
orchestral  suite,  chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Zeh,  Otto,  German  oboist,  pianist  and  composer,  born 
Cologne,  Oct.  8,  1898;  among  his  compositions  are  an 
overture,  marches  and  dances. 

Zehelein,  Alfred,  German  teacher,  choirmaster,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Miltenberg-on-Main,  Mar. 
25,  1902.  His  compositions  include  an  opera,  incidental 
music  for  plays,  sacred  and  secular  choruses  and  songs, 
a  suite  for  organ  and  six  wind  instruments,  and  organ 
pieces. 

Zehler,  Carl,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher, 
writer  and  conductor,  born  Benndorf ,  near  Merseburg, 
Dec.  20,  1840;  died  Halle,  Feb.  10,  1919;  pupil  of 
Jadassohn,  Richter,  Rust  and  Rebling  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  He  composed  organ  and  choral  works 
and  also  wrote  a  study  on  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach. 
Zehntner,  Louis,  Swiss  vocal  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Sissach,  Jan.  28,  1868.  Among  his 
works  are  a  singspiel,  male  choruses,  and  mixed 
choruses  with  organ. 

Zehrfeld,  Oskar,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Leipzig,  May  5,  1854.  His  compositions  include 
organ  pieces,  technical  piano  studies,  violin  studies, 
choruses,  songs,  and  an  organ  guide. 
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Zeichen  (Ger.),  the  notes  and  signs  employed  in 
music. 

Zeiler,  Robert,  Austrian  violinist,  born  Vienna,  Oct. 
4»  1879 ;  pupil  of  Rose.  He  has  been  concertmaster  of 
the  Vienna  Concert  Society  and  at  the  Berlin  State 
Opera. 

Zeilinger,  Franz,  Austrian  composer,  born  Eppen- 
stein,  Sept.  26,  1898;  he  has  written  masses,  cantatas 
and  choruses. 

Zeisberg,  Francis  Joseph,  German  composer,  con- 
ductor, organist,  pianist,  violinist  and  teacher,  born 
Schoenfeld,  near  Breslau,  Aug.  21,  1862.  A  pupil  of 
Wilhelm  Kothe,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  taught  and  was  organist,  in  various  places.  Among 
his  compositions  are  masses,  organ  fugues,  songs,  piano 
pieces  and  arrangements. 

Zeisler,  Fanny  Bloomfield,  Austrian-American  pia- 
nist, born  Bielitz,  July  16,  1863 ;  died  Chicago,  Aug.  21, 
1927 ;  a  cousin  of  Moritz  Rosenthal.  She  was  brought 
by  her  parents  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1868,  where  she 
studied  the  piano  with  Bernhard-Ziehn  and  Carl  Wolf- 
sohn.  On  the  advice  of  Mme.  Essipoff,  she  was  sent  to 
Europe,  where  she  completed  her  studies  with  Lesche- 
tizky  at  Vienna,  making  her  debut  there  in  1883.  She 
then  toured  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  appearing 
in  numerous  concerts  and  as  soloist  with  the  leading 
symphony  orchestras.  From  1893  until  the  World  War 
she  made  many  tours  of  Europe,  Scandinavia  and 
America,  playing  at  several  festivals  and  appearing  with 
various  orchestras.  Her  success  as  a  concert  pianist 
equalled  that  of  Menter  and  Carreno;  her  repertoire 
was  extensive,  including  the  concertos  of  the  classical 
and  romantic  composers,  as  well  as  concert  pieces  and 
solo  compositions  of  all  periods. 
Zeit  (Ger.),  time. 

Zeitler,  Bernhard,  German  flutist,  teacher  of  theory, 
orchestrator  and  composer,  born  Klotze,  Dec.  21,  1867; 
died  Berlin,  Feb.  8,  1934.  He  excelled  on  the  Bohm 
flute,  and  composed  operettas,  an  opera,  an  overture, 
orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  concertos  for  flute 
and  contrabass,  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Zeitlin,  Lev  Moiseievitch,  Russian  violinist,  born 
Mar.  14,  1881.  After  studying  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory  under  Leopold  Auer,  he  played  in  the 
Colonne  Orchestra,  Paris,  where  he  formed  the  Zeitlin 
String  Quartet.  He  also  played  in  orchestras  at  Mos- 
cow and  taught  at  the  music  school  of  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
Zeitmass  (Ger.),  tempo, 

Zeldenrust,  Eduard,  Dutch  pianist,  born  Amster- 
dam, June  5,  1865;  died  there,  Apr.  6,  1910;  pupil  of 
Hiller,  Kwast,  Jensen,  Gernsheim  and  Marmontel.  He 
played  in  Paris  and  London,  and  in  1901  toured  the 
United  States, 

Zeldenrust,  Henri  Leonard,  Dutch  conductor,  born 
at  The  Hague  in  1877.  He  has  conducted  opera  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium. 


Zelder,  Franz,  German  teacher,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Kielbaschin,  Oct.  7,  1865;  his  works 
consist  of  choruses. 

Zelenka,  Johann  Dismas,  Bohemian  composer, 
double-bassist  and  director,  born  at  Lannowicz  in  1681 ; 
died  Dresden,  Dec.  23,  1745-  A  voluminous  composer, 
he  wrote  twenty  masses,  one  hundred  and  eight  psalms, 
three  requiems  and  other  sacred  music,  three  Italian 
oratorios  and  three  cantatas. 

Zelenka,  Ladislav,  Czech  violoncellist  and  teacher, 
born  Mar.  n,  1881.  He  has  taught  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory and  is  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  (Czech) 
String  Quartet  (q.v.). 

Zelenski,  Wladyslaus  (Ladislas),  Polish  composer, 
theorist  and  teacher,  born  in  Galicia,  July  6,  1837 ;  died 
Cracow,  Jan.  23,  1921.  After  studying  under  Mirecki 
at  Cracow,  Krejci  at  Prague  and  Damcke  at  Paris,  he 
became  professor  of  composition  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory. He  wrote  several  operas,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music,  cantatas,  piano  pieces,  and  other  music. 
Among  his  literary  works  are  treatises  on  harmony  and 
on  counterpoint. 

Zelia,  contemporary  Nicaraguan  pianist. 

Zelinka,  Franz,  Czech  violinist  and  author,  born 
Prague,  Feb.  I,  1866;  died  Brno,  Nov.,  1924.  He  was 
assistant  to  Sevcik  and  wrote  a  guide  to  violin  literature. 

Zelinka,  Jan,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague,  Jan. 
I3>  I893-  His  compositions  include  an  overture  to  a 
Renaissance  comedy,  a  piano  quartet,  an  opera,  The 
Innkeeper's  Daughter,  a  violin  sonata,  the  piano  cycles 
Burlescamente  and  FeuUletons,  songs  and  choruses. 

Zell,  R,  see  Wdzel,  Camilla. 

Zellbell,  Ferdinand,  Jr.,  Swedish  composer,  organ- 
ist and  musical  director,  born  at  Stockholm  about  1719; 
died  there,  Apr.  21,  1780;  son  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand 
Zellbell,  Sr.,  later  of  J.  H.  Roman  and  Telemann. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at  the  Storkyrka, 
was  court  composer  to  King  Adolf  Friedrich  and 
founded  a  music  academy  in  Stockholm.  His  compo- 
sitions include  choral,  operatic  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Zellbell,  Ferdinand,  Sr.,  Swedish  composer  and  or- 
ganist, born  at  Upsala  in  1689;  died  Stockholm,  June 
6,  1765.  Organist  at  the  Storkyrka  from  1717  and  a 
member  of  the  royal  chapel  from  1715-65,  he  wrote 
choral  works. 

Zelle,  Friedrieh,  German  teacher,  musicologist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1845;  dkd 
there  in  Sept.,  1927;  pupil  of  Kullak,  Geyer,  Beller- 
mann.  He  taught  in  several  Berlin  schools  and  wrote 
studies  on  the  early  German  composers  of  operas  and 
on  other  musical  subjects. 

Zeiler,  Bernhard,  German  writer,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  June  2,  1886;  he  has  writ- 
ten male  choruses,  some  with  accompaniment,  and 
songs,  and  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  music  in  relation 
to  education. 
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Zeller,  Eugen,  German  pianist,  writer  and  composer, 
born  Romanshorn,  Dec.  17,  1873;  Ms  works  include 
piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Zeller,  Franz  Adolf,  German  teacher  and  writer, 
born  Weissenstein,  June  3,  1837;  died  Raggenzell, 
June  25,  1881;  studied  music  at  Regensburg.  He 
wrote  studies  on  German  church  music. 

Zeller,  Georg,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Geiselhoring,  May  29,  1857;  studied  at  Munich.  His 
works  include  operas,  a  symphony,  a  horn  concerto, 
pieces  for  horn,  violin,  piano  and  organ,  and  festival 
masses. 

Zeller,  Georg  Bernhard  Leopold,  German  violinist, 
musical  director  and  composer,  born  at  Dessau  in  1728 ; 
died  Strelitz-Mecklenburg,  Apr.  18,  1803.  In  the 
service  of  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia  and  of  the  court 
of  Strelitz-Mecklenburg,  he  wrote  operas,  and  pieces 
for  piano  and  for  violin. 

Zeller,  Heinrich,  German  dramatic  tenor  and 
teacher,  born  Voitswinkel,  Laufen,  June  7,  1856;  died 
Weimar,  Aug.  4,  1934.  He  sang  leading  roles  for  many 
years  at  the  Weimar  opera. 

Zeller,  Karl,  Austrian  operetta  composer,  born  St. 
Peter-in-der-Au,  Lower  Austria,  July  19,  1842;  died 
Baden,  near  Vienna,  Aug.  17,  1898.  He  was  court  ad- 
viser in  the  Ministry  of  Education  at  Vienna,  and, 
although  music  was  only  his  avocation,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  operetta  composers  of  the  day. 
Two  of  his  most  successful  works  were  Der  Vogel- 
tiSndler  (1891)  and  Der  Obersteiger  (1894). 

Zeller,  Wolfgang,  German  theatre  conductor  and 
composer,  born  Biesenrode,  Sept.  12,  1893.  He  has 
written  music  for  plays  and  films,  chamber  music  and 
songs. 

Zellner,  Julius,  Austrian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Vienna,  May  18,  1832;  died  Murzzuschlag,  July  28, 
1900.  Turning  from  a  mercantile  career  to  music,  he 
taught  at  Vienna;  among  his  compositions  are  sym- 
phonies, a  piano  concerto,  other  piano  music,  chamber 
music  and  choral  works. 

Zellner,  Leo,  German  teacher,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Paradies,  June  23,  1848;  died  Charlot- 
tenburg,  Nov.  21,  1918.  His  works  include  sacred  and 
secular  choruses  for  from  four  to  eight  voices,  and 
songs. 

Zellner,  Leopold  Alexander,  Croatian  musician  and 
teacher,  born  Zagreb,  Sept.  23,  1823 ;  died  Vienna,  Nov. 
24,  1894.  He  studied  under  his  father  (organist  at  the 
cathedral  there),  became  organist  at  the  Katharinen- 
kirche  and  played  the  kettledrums  in  the  theater  orches- 
tra. Later  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  taught,  founded 
and  edited  the  Blatter  fur  Theater,  Musik  und  bildende 
Kitnst,  gave  historical  concerts  and  taught  at  the  con- 
servatory. A  fine  player  of  the  harmonium,  he  wrote 
a  method  and  transcriptions  for  it,  and  improved  its 
mechanism.  He  also  wrote  four-hand  piano  pieces, 
'cello  pieces  and  choruses. 


Zelo  (It.),  zeal;  earnestness. 
Zelosamente  (It.),  zealously;  earnestly. 
Zeloso  (It.),  zealous;  energetic;  ardent. 
Zelter,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  teacher,  born  Petzow-Werder,  near  Berlin,  Dec. 
n,  1758;  died  Berlin,  May  15,  1832.  He  studied  under 
Kirnberger  and  Fasch,  in  1791  joined  the  Singakademie 
and  succeeded  Fasch  as  its  director  in  1800.  In  1809 
became  a  professor  at  the  Academy  and  in  the  same  year 
founded  the  Liedertafel,  the  pioneer  male  choral  society 
to  bear  that  name.  (Later  there  came  to  be  several  hun- 
dred similar  groups,  embracing  thousands  of  members.) 
He  also  founded  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church 
Music.  He  is  of  real  importance  as  a  composer  of 
songs  and  male  choruses,  many  of  the  latter  written  for 
the  Liedertafel.  An  intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  he 
entered  into  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  him 
and  set  many  of  his  songs  to  music. 

Zemachson,  Arnold,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1892.  He  has  written  many  pieces  in  the  larger  forms ; 
his  orchestral  chorale  and  fugue  has  been  recorded  as 
played  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Zemanek,  Wilhelm,  Czech  teacher  and  conductor, 
born  Prague,  May  9,  1875 1  died  there,  June  8,  1922  ; 
pupil  of  Josef  Schalk  and  Ferdinand  Lowe.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Czech  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  Prague. 

Zemlinsky,  Alexander  von,  Austrian  conductor, 
pianist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  Vienna,  Oct.  4, 
1872.  He  first  studied  music  with  his  father,  and  later 
entered  the  Vienna  Conservatory  where  his  teachers 
were  Anton  Dorr  and  Robert  Fuchs.  His  first  opera, 
Sarema,  received  a  prize  in  1897.  Zemlinsky  first 
came  into  prominence  as  conductor  of  the  People's 
Opera  in  Vienna,  where  he  achieved  much  fame  by  his 
brilliant  work ;  after  two  years  he  received  a  similar  ap- 
pointment at  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  Following  these 
engagements,  he  took  up  like  duties  at  Mannheim  and 
at  Prague;  he  was  also  the  teacher  of  many  talented 
pupils,  among  them  several  who  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, notably  Arnold  Schonberg  and  Erich  Korngold. 
In  1920  Zemlinsky  became  director  of  the  German 
Music  Academy  at  Prague,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years,  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  Berlin  State  Opera,  a  post  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  As  a  composer  Zemlinsky  started  by  reflecting 
the  influences  of  Wagner  and  Brahms,  but  more  re- 
cently his  style  has  become  more  individual,  although 
he  never  felt  constrained  to  take  modernism  to  such 
extremes  as  many  of  his  younger  contemporaries.  One 
of  his  finest  works  is  the  opera  on  a  Chinese  theme, 
Kreidekreis.  Other  works  include  the  operas  Es  War 
Einmal,  Kleider  Mathen  Leute,  The  Dwarf  and  Birth- 
day of  the  Infanta,  three  symphonies,  an  orchestral 
suite,  chamber  music,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Zenatello,  Giovanni,  Italian  dramatic  tenor,  born 
Verona,  Feb.  22,  1879.    He  studied  at  the  Scuola  di 
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Canto,  Verona,  and  made  his  debut  at  Naples  as  a  bari- 
tone, later  studying  under  Moretti  at  Milan  and  making 
his  tenor  debut  in  1901  at  the  San  Carlo  Theater, 
Naples.  He  next  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  where 
he  created  the  role  of  Pinkerton  in  Puccini's  Madame 
Butterfly  in  1904.  Following  several  seasons  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  he  made  his  American  debut  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1907,  and  be- 
came leading  tenor  with  the  Boston  and  Chicago  Opera 
companies ;  he  also  appeared  in  South  America,  Spain 
and  Russia.  Among  his  favorite  roles  are  Canio,  Jose, 
Faust,  Samson  and  Otello. 

Zenck,  Hermann,  German  teacher  and  musicologist, 
born  Karlsruhe,  Mar.  19,  1898.  He  has  edited  early 
music,  including  that  of  Praetorius  and  Willaert  and 
has  written  articles  on  technical  aspects  of  music. 

Zenger,  Max,  German  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Munich,  Feb.  2,  1837 ;  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1911.  After 
studying  under  Stark  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
he  conducted  at  Karlsruhe  and  Munich,  at  both  the 
Court  Opera  and  the  Oratorio  Society.  His  composi- 
tions include  operas,  an  oratorio,  a  cantata,  and  orches- 
tral, chamber  and  choral  works. 

Zengerle,  Eduard,  German  opera  conductor,  choral 
director  and  vocal  teacher,  born  Strassburg,  Dec.  17, 
1878.  He  studied-  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory  and 
under  Franz  Stockhausen  and  has  directed  numerous 
choral  groups,  including  a  radio  chamber  choir. 

Zenk,  Ludwig,  contemporary  Viennese  pianist  and 
composer,  who  has  written  a  number  of  works  for  his 
instrument. 

Zenner,  Karl  Traugott,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Dresden,  Apr.  28,  1775 ;  died  Paris,  Jan.  24, 
1841 ;  pupil  of  Turk  at  Halle  and  of  Clementi  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  wrote  piano  concertos  and  smaller 
pieces,  and  also  chamber  music. 

Zeno,  Apostolo,  Italian  librettist,  born  Venice,  Dec. 
II,  1668 ;  died  there,  Nov.  II,  1750.  In  170  he  founded 
the  "Giornale  dei  Letterati  d'ltalia,"  was  court  poet  at 
Vienna  from  1718-29,  and  became  the  most  famous 
opera  librettist  before  Metastasio.  He  wrote  librettos 
to  seventy-one  operas,  some  in  collaboration  with  Pietro 
Pariati;  they  were  collected  and  edited  by  Gasparo 
Gossi  in  ten  volumes  (1744). 

Zenta,  Hermann,  see  Holmes,  Augusta  Mary  Anne. 

Zentay,  Mary  (real  name  Marie  Zimmer),  Hun- 
garian violinist,  born  Budapest,  July  30,  1897.  A  pupil 
of  Sabathiel,  she  made  a  successful  debut  at  Budapest 
in  1910,  and  then  continued  her  studies  with  Jeno 
Hubay,  subsequently  appearing  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  1913,  touring  Hungary  and  Eng- 
land, and  making  her  American  debut  in  1915  at  New 
York.  She  excels  in  works  which  call  for  brilliancy  of 
execution. 

Zentner,  Clary,  I9th  century  Italian  composer ;  her 
compositions  consisted  of  elegies,  fantasias,  variations 
and  other  works  for  the  piano. 
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Zentner,  Wilhelm,  German  author,  born  Pforzheim, 
Jan.  21,  1893;  pupil  of  Sandberger.  He  has  written 
The  German  Opera,  Tlie  Young  Mozart  and  Music  of 
the  Rococo  Period. 

Zepler,  Bogumil,  German  composer  and  editor,  born 
Breslau,  May  6,  1858;  died  Krummhubel,  Aug.  17, 
1918.  After  studying  architecture  and  medicine,  he 
turned  to  music,  studied  under  Heinrich  Urban  at  Ber- 
lin and  wrote  a  farce-parody  (on  Mascagni's  opera), 
Cavalleria  Berolmo,  and  other  trivial  pieces,  especially 
for  Wolfzogen's  ttberbrettl.  His  more  serious  composi- 
tions show  real  talent,  and  some  of  his  numerous  comic 
operas  were  successful ;  he  also  wrote  operettas,  panto- 
mimes and  songs.  For  more  than  ten  years  he  was  edi- 
tor of  Musik  jur  Alle. 

Zerbe,  Robert,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
born  at  Diisseldorf  in  1838;  died  there  in  Jan.,  1904. 
His  works  include  an  overture,  dances  and  marches. 

Zerlett,  Hans  H.,  German  operetta  librettist,  born 
Aug.  17,  1892. 

Zerlett,  Johann  Baptist,  German  composer,  teacher 
and  choral  conductor,  born  Geistingen,  July  29,  1859; 
died  Berlin,  June  24,  1935 ;  studied  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory. In  1917  he  became  leader  of  the  choral 
classes  at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin.  His  com- 
positions include  songs,  piano,  choral,  operatic,  orches- 
tral and  chamber  music  works,  more  than  a  thousand 
of  which  were  published. 

Zernial,  Hugo,  German  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, died  Neuhaldensleben,  June  20,  1906.  A  physi- 
cian, he  conducted  the  Neuhaldensleben  choral  society 
and  wrote  Der  Heiland,  an  oratorio  based  on  old  folk 
songs. 

Zernick,  Helmut,  German  violinist  and  concertmas- 
ter,  born  Potsdam,  Jan.  15,  1913;  pupil  of  Havemann. 
He  played  in  various  orchestras  before  becoming  leader 
of  his  own  string  quartet. 

Zerola,  Nicola,  Italian  dramatic  tenor  and  vocal 
teacher,  born  at  Naples  in  1876;  died  New  York  City, 
July  21,  1937.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1909 
with  an  Italian  opera  troupe,  made  his  debut  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  as  Radames  in  Alda,  and  then  sang 
at  Oscar  Hammerstein's  Manhattan  Opera  House  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  After  further  operatic 
appearances  in  Europe,  he  settled  in  New  York  as  a 
vocal  teacher. 

Zerr,  Anna,  German  operatic  and  concert  singer, 
born  Baden-Baden,  July  26,  1822;  died  Winterbach, 
near  Baden,  June  14,  1881 ;  pupil  of  Bordogni.  She 
sang  at  Karlsruhe  from  1839-46,  thereafter  at  Vienna, 
and  made  her  London  debut  in  1851,  later  singing  at 
the  Birmingham  festival  and  retiring  in  1857. 

Zerrahn,  Carl,  German  conductor,  born  Melchow, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  July  28,  1826;  died  Milton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1909.  After  studying  under  Friedrich 
Weber  at  Rostock,  and  at  Hanover  and  Berlin,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1848  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
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mania  Orchestra,  later  settling  in  Boston,  and,  in  1854* 
becoming  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  forty-two  years.  He  also 
conducted  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  and  the 
Worcester  Music  Festivals,  taught  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  choral  music  in  the 
United  States. 

Zerres,  Gerhard,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Misdroy,  July  2,  1890;  stepson  and  pupil  of 
Bruno  Wandelt.  He  has  written  choruses  and  songs, 
many  to  texts  of  his  own. 

Zetlin,  Emanuel  Roman,  Russian  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  17,  1900;  pupil  of 
Auer.  He  made  his  debut  in  1923  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  in  1928  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Settlement  Music  School,  Philadelphia. 

Zetter,  Hans  Georg,  Czech  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser, born  Prague,  Feb.  17,  1890;  pupil  of  Hugo 
Bekker.  His  works  include  chamber  music  and  'cello 
pieces. 

Zetterqvist,  Lars  Johann,  Swedish  violinist,  born 
Tveta,  Varmland,  Mar.  25,  1860.  He  studied  at  the 
Stockholm  Conservatory  under  Book,  at  Paris  under 
Leonard,  and  under  Sivori,  thereafter  becoming  leader 
(from  1886-1915)  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Concert  Society,  at  Stockholm,  where  he 
also  taught  at  the  conservatory  and  conducted  military 
bands. 

Zettl,  Adolf,  Bohemian  musician  and  composer,  born 
Unterreichenau,  Nov.  18,  1889;  among  his  composi- 
tions are  an  overture,  marches  and  dances. 

Zeugheer,  Jakob,  Swiss  violinist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Zurich  in  1805 ;  died  Liverpool,  June 
15,  1865.  A  pupil  of  Wassermann  and  Franzel,  he  de- 
veloped a  deep  regard  for  chamber  music,  and  for 
Beethoven.  He  organized  a  quartet  known  as  the 
Gebriider  Herrmann  with  Joseph  Wex,  second  violin, 
Carl  Baader,  viola,  Joseph  Lidel,  'cellist,  and  himself 
first  violin,  and  toured  successfully  for  six  years.  In 
1831  he  became  conductor  of  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts 
at  Manchester,  England,  and  of  the  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic Society.  His  playing  had  a  notable  purity  of 
tone  and  refinement  of  expression.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  a  cantata,  two  symphonies,  two  overtures, 
a  violin  concerto,  a  string  quartet  and  opera. 

Zeuner,  Heinrich  Christopher  (known  as  Charles), 
German  organist,  teacher  and  composer,  born  about 
1795 ;  died  at  Philadelphia  in  1857.  In  1824  he  came 
from  Germany  to  Boston,  where  for  seven  years  he 
was  organist  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He 
spent  thirty  years  in  Boston,  moving  then  to  Philadel- 
phia and  playing  the  organ  in  several  important 
churches  there.  He  is  best  remembered  today  by  his 
Missionary  Chant,  still  included  in  many  hymn  books. 
Zeuner,  Karl  Traugott,  German  pianist,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Dresden,  Apr.  28,  I77S  J  died  Paris, 


Tan.  24,  1841.  He  studied  under  Turk  and  dementi 
and  then  settled  in  Paris  as  a  concert  pianist  and 
teacher,  later  going  to  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg  and  Dres- 
den. His  compositions  include  piano  concertos,  string 
quartets  and  chamber  music. 

Zeuner,  Martin,  early  I7th  century  German  com- 
poser and  organist.  Organist  to  the  court  of  Branden- 
burg-Ansbach  about  1612,  he  wrote  sacred  and  secular 
vocal  works. 

Zeze,  see  Tse-tse. 

Zhiganov,  Nazib,  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Uralsk,  Aug.  15,  1911.  Among  his  works  is  the 
Tartar  national  opera,  The  Deserter. 

Zhivotoff,  Alexei,  Russian  composer,  born  Kazan, 
Nov.  14,  1904;  he  has  written  a  jazz  suite  and  a 
"song-symphonic"  cyde,  The  West. 

Ziani,  Marc  Antonio,  Italian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Venice  about  1653;  died  Vienna,  Jan.  22, 
1715;  nephew  of  Pietro  Andrea  Ziani.  He  ^  wrote 
masses,  motets,  oratorios  and  other  church  music,  and 
some  forty-five  operas,  serenades  and  cantatas. 

Ziani,  Pietro  Andrea,1  Italian  composer,  organist 
and  conductor,  born  at  Venice  about  1630;  died  at 
Vienna  in  1711 ;  uncle  of  Marc  Antonio  Ziani.  Organ- 
ist and  conductor  at  various  places ;  from  1669-76  he 
was  second  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  thereafter 
going  to  Naples.  His  works  include  twenty-three 
operas,  three  oratorios,  masses,  psalms,  organ  pieces, 
overtures,  and  instrumental  sonatas  in  from  three  to  six 
parts. 

Zich,  Jaroslav,  Czech  composer,  born  Prague,  Jan. 
17,  1912;  son  and  pupil  of  Otakar  Zich.  Among  his 
works  are  a  musical  play,  chamber  music,  a  song  cyde 
with  orchestra,  and  piano  pieces. 

Zich,  Otakar,  Czech  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Kralove  Mestec,  Mar.  25,  1879;  died  Oubenice,  July  9, 
1934.  After  studying  at  the  University  of  Brno 
(Briinn)  he  became  a  professor  of  aesthetics  there. 
He  is  well  known  as  composer,  and  his  collections  of  the 
folk  songs  of  the  Chods  (inhabitants  of  Eastern  Bo- 
hemia) ,  as  well  as  those  of  other  sections,  are  important. 
His  realistic  opera,  The  Sin,  attracted  much  attention 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  National  Theater,  Prague, 
in  1922.  Among  his  other  compositions  are  two  works 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  The  Ill-fated  Marriage  and 
Polka  Rides;  an  early  opera,  The  Painter's  Downfall; 
and  vocal  settings  for  Jan  Neruda's  poems. 

Zicherei,  a  Japanese  device  for  sounding  fire  alarms. 
It  consists  of  hollow  rings  strung  on  wire  and  shaken 
by  means  of  a  handle. 

Zichy,  Geza,  Count,  Hungarian  attorney-at-law, 
left  hand  pianist  and  composer,  born  Sztara,  July  23, 
1849;  died  Budapest,  Jan.  14,  1924..  He  lost  his  right 
arm  through  an  accident  during  a  hunting  trip  at  "the 
age  of  fourteen,  but  continued  his  music  studies,  becom- 
ing a  pupil  of  Mayrberger,  Volkmann  and  Liszt,  ap- 
pearing several  times  at  concerts  with  the  latter  in  a 
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three-hand  arrangement  of  the  Rdkocsy  March.  He 
concertized  with  success,  was  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian National  Academy  of  Music,  and  later  of  the 
National  Conservatory  at  Budapest.  His  works  include 
several  operas,  a  ballet,  a  cantata,  songs  and  part-songs, 
piano  etudes  and  concert  pieces  for  the  left  hand.  He 
wrote  his  autobiography,  Aus  meinem  Leben,  in  three 
volumes. 

Ziegfeld,  Florenz,  German-American  pianist  and 
teacher,  born  at  Jever  (Oldenburg) ,  1841 ;  died  Chi- 
cago, May  20,  1923.  He  studied  with  Moscheles, 
Wenzel,  David,  Papperitz,  Planitz,  and  Richter  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  founded  the  Ziegfeld  Musi- 
cal College  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1867. 

Ziegler,  Anna  Elizabeth,  German  pianist,  singer, 
lecturer,  vocal  teacher  and  writer,  born  Hamburg,  Aug. 
28,  1867.  A  pupil  of  Amalie  Joachim,  Anna  Lankow 
and  Hermann  Klein,  she  became  a  concert  and  church 
singer,  pianist  and  teacher.  She  was  director  at  the 
Berlin  Conservator}'  of  Music  for  several  years,  before 
founding  her  own  vocal  school  at  New  York  City.  She 
is  the  author  of  The  Truth  about  the  Voice  and  The 
Self-Supporting  Singer. 

Ziegler,  Benno,  German  composer,  musicologist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Munich,  Dec.  16,  1891 ;  pupil 
of  Sandberger,  Kroyer  and  Schmitz.  His  compositions 
include  songs,  dramatic,  orchestral  and  choral  works; 
he  has  also  written  a  study  on  Simon  Breu. 

Ziegler,  Edward,  American  critic  and  opera  man- 
ager, born  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mar.  25,  1870.  He  has 
been  critic  for  a  number  of  New  York  papers,  a  con- 
tributor to  musical  periodicals  and,  since  1920,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York. 

Ziegler,  Hans,  German  teacher,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Geschingen,  Nov.  n,  1896.  He  has 
written  cantatas,  a  piano  trio,  piano  sonatas,  choruses 
and  songs. 

Ziegler,  Henry,  American  piano  maker,  born  at  New 
York  in  1857,  died  Woodmere,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1930. 
A  grandson  of  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway ;  and  joined 
that  builder's  piano  firm  in  1875  and  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  inventions  which  tended  to  improve  tone  and 
quality  of  pianos. 

Ziegler,  Hermann,  German  musical  director,  choral 
and  orchestral  conductor  and  composer,  born  Sarstedt, 
May  19,  1873.  His  compositions  include  an  operetta, 
a  singspiel,  an  overture  and  other  orchestral  music, 
chamber  music,  choruses  and  songs, 

Ziegler,  Josef,  Austrian  choral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Vienna,  Nov.  17,  1880;  pupil  of  Rhein- 
berger  at  Munich.  He  has  written  sacred  music. 

Ziegler,  Joseph,  middle  i8th  century  violinist, 
teacher  and  composer;  active  at  Vienna  about  1750. 
He  is  noteworthy  as  the  teacher  of  Karl  Dittersdorf. 
His  compositions  include  a  violin  concerto  and  church 
music. 
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Ziegler,  Natalie  Sophie  von,  German  piano  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Dorpat,  Dec.  7,  1865.  A  teacher 
for  many  years  at  Dresden,  she  has  written  piano  mu- 
sic and  songs. 

Ziegler,  Robert,  Dutch  church  music  professor,  or- 
chestral director  and  composer,  born  Harderwyk,  Feb. 
26,  1895.  He  has  composed  music  for  films,  orchestral 
pieces,  choruses  and  many  songs. 

Ziegler,  Theodor,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Boxtal-on-Main,  Apr.  18,  1874;  died  Stuttgart, 
Apr.  21,  1933.  He  wrote  church  music  and  sacred 
songs. 

Ziegler-Strohecker,  Albert,  Swiss  teacher,  choral 
director  and  composer,  born  Wil,  May  n,  1881 ;  he  has 
taught  and  directed  choruses  in  Basel.  His  works  in- 
clude operas,  male  choruses  and  songs. 

Ziehharmonika  (Ger.),  accordion  (q.v.). 

Ziehn,  Bernhard,  German  teacher  and  theorist,  born 
Erfurt,  Jan.  20,  1845;  died  Chicago,  Sept.  8,  1912. 
After  studying  at  Erfurt  and  teaching  at  Miihlhausen, 
he  came  to  America,  where  he  taught  higher  mathe- 
matics, musical  theory  and  German  at  the  German 
Lutheran  School,  Chicago.  After  1871  he  occupied 
himself  entirely  with  the  theory  of  music  and  the  tech- 
nic  of  composition  and  piano  playing,  and  wrote  a 
Manual  of  Harmony,  Theoretical  and  Practical  (1907) 
and  a  manual  of  technic  in  musical  composition, 
Busoni  called  him  "a  prophet  through  logic." 

Ziehrer,  Carl  Michael,  Austrian  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Vienna,  May  2,  1843,  die<i  tlie?e  Nov-  J4, 
1922.  Self-taught  as  a  musician,  he  toured  Austria  and 
Germany  with  a  small  orchestra,  introducing  his  own 
dances.  With  a  larger  orchestra,  he  later  gave  concerts 
in  Vienna,  became  musical  director  of  the  court  balls, 
and  Royal  Court  Conductor  to  the  King  of  Rumania, 
He  composed  about  six  hundred  marches  and  dances  for 
orchestra,  including  the  popular  Meeresleuchten,  Eva- 
tbchter,  Donauwalzer  and  Alt-Wien,  and  more  than 
twenty  operettas. 

Zieleniewicz,  Mathias,  Polish  composer  and  choir- 
master, died  at  Cracow  after  1800.  He  was  musical 
director  at  Cracow  Cathedral,  and  wrote  masses  and 
motets. 

Zielenski,  Nikolaus,  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  cen- 
tury Polish  composer  and  organist ;  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  about  1611.  He  wrote 
offertories  and  other  church  music  for  from  one  to 
twelve  voices, 

Zielinski,  Jarolaw  de,  Polish  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Lubycza  Krolewska,  Galicia,  Mar.  31, 
1847;  died  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  July  25,  1922.  A  pupil 
of  Guniewicz  and  Mikuli  at  Lemberg,  of  Schulhoff  at 
Vienna  and  of  Cerutti  at  Milan,  he  was  active  in  the 
Polish  revolution  against  Russia  in  1863;  on  being 
severely  wounded,  he  came  to  America  in  1864  and 
fought  on  the  Northern  side  until  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  He  then  became  a  teacher  and  pianist 
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in  New  York,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Los  Angeles ;  at  the  latter  city  he  established  the 
Zielinski  Trio  Club  and  gave  a  prominent  place  to 
American  composers  on  his  programs.  His  own  com- 
positions include  various  piano  pieces. 

Zielowsky,  Hans,  German  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Neisse,  Mar.  7,  1897;  died  Breslau,  Nov.  17,  1931. 
He  wrote  piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Ziemke,  Richard,  German  vocal  teacher,  organist, 
choral  director  and  composer,  born  Thure,  Nov.  6,  1871. 
His  works  include  choruses  and  songs. 

Ziemlich  (Ger.),  moderately;  somewhat. 

Ziemlich  bewegt  und  frei  im  Vortrag  (Ger.),  quite 
animated  and  free  in  style. 

Ziems,  Harry,  German  composer,  born  Berlin,  Mar. 
8,  1907;  pupil  of  Josef  Marx  and  Krenek.  He  has 
written  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Ziemssen,  Hans  Schilling,  see  Schitting-Ziemssen, 
Hans. 

Zientarski,  Romuald,  Polish  composer,  teacher  and 
theorist,  born  in  the  Govt.  of  Plozk  in  1831 ;  died  at 
Warsaw  in  1874;  pupil  of  Joseph  Eisner.  His  com- 
positions include  vocal,  organ,  choral  and  orchestral 
works;  he  also  wrote  a  three-volume  book  on  musical 
theory. 

Zientarski,  Victor,  Polish  composer,  born  at  War- 
saw in  1854;  son  and  pupil  of  Romuald  Zientarski, 
pupil  also  of  Freyer  and  Moniuszko.  He  has  written 
numerous  songs  and  piano  works. 

Zierau,  Fritz,  German  organist,  church  choirmaster 
and  composer,  born  Demker,  Jan.  30,  1865 ;  died  Guben, 
Dec.  13,  1931.  He  wrote  two  oratorios,  cantatas,  male 
choruses,  piano  pieces  and  organ  music. 

Zierer,  Franz  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna 
Oct.  27,  1822;  died  there,  May  30,  1903;  pupil  of 
Drechsler  and  Sechter.  He  wrote  organ  studies  and 
more  than  five  hundred  sacred  pieces. 

Zieritz,  Grete  von,  Austrian  composer,  born  Vienna, 
Mar.  10,  1899;  pupil  of  Kroemer,  von  Mojsisovics, 
Martin  Krause  and  Breithaupt;  later  of  Franz 
Schreker.  Her  compositions  include  songs,  piano,  vio- 
lin, orchestral  and  choral  works. 

Zierlich  (Ger.),  delicate;  elegant. 

Ziessnitz,  Gerd  (Gerhard),  German  music  publisher 
and  composer,  born  Berlin,  Sept.  10,  1909.  He  has 
written  operettas  and  farces. 

Ziffern  (Ger.),  ciphers  employed  in  music,  such  as 
figured  bass  or  fingering  to  be  used  by  an  instrumen- 
_talist. 

Ziganka,  a  Russian  peasant  dance  in  2-4  time. 
Zigeunerartig  (Ger,),  in  Gypsy  style. 
Zigeunerbaron,   Der    (Gipsy  Baron,   The),  qomic 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Schnitzer,  music  by 
Johann  Strauss,  first  produced  on  Oct  24,  1885,  in 
Vienna.    The  story  is:  Sandor  Barinkay  has  been  ab- 
sent from  his  ancestral  home  since  he  was  a  young 


boy;  when  he  returns,  he  finds  the  castle  and  grounds 
in  an  exceedingly  unkempt  condition.  The  beautiful 
flowerbeds  which  he  had  known  as  a  child  are  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  the  buildings  are  badly  in  need 
of  repair.  Barinkay  makes  his  home  there,  however, 
and  does  what  he  can  to  restore  a  semblance  of  order. 
He  finds  that  the  district  is  inhabited  by  gipsies,  and 
his  nearest  neighbor  is  Zsupan.  It  is  not  long  before 
he  falls  in  love  with  Zsupan's  daughter,  Arsena,  but 
she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  until  he  has  gained 
for  himself  some  distinction.  Barinkay  then  goes  off 
to  gipsies,  to  whom  he  relates  his  story.  They  adopt 
him  and  call  him  the  "gipsy  Baron."  The  gipsy  baron's 
affair  of  the  heart  with  Arsena  seems  to  have  been 
characterized  by  great  impermanence  and  no  small 
amount  of  fickleness,  for  he  is  soon  married  to  a  gipsy 
girl  named  Saffi.  Later  the  "baron"  has  the  great 
good  fortune  to  find  hidden  treasure,  but  is  arrested 
for  keeping  his  discovery  secret.  He  escapes  and  joins 
the  Austrian  army.  When  he  returns  to  Vienna  with 
the  victorious  troops,  he  is  made  a  real  baron  for  his 
bravery,  and  his  wife  turns  out  to  be  of  noble  lineage, 

Ziggel,  Wilhelm,  German  concert  violinist,  conserva- 
tory director  and  composer,  born  Rederitz,  Jan.  21, 
1869;  pupil  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  He  wrote 
mostly  for  the  violin. 

Zighera  Quartet,  contemporary  French  string  quar- 
tet, founded  in  1921.  Leon  Zighera  is  first  violin; 
G.  Palla,  second  violin;  P.  Jurgensen,  viola,  and  A. 
Zighera,  violoncello. 

Zika  Quartet  (also  known  as  the  Czechoslovak 
Quartet),  contemporary  Czech  string  quartet,  founded 
at  Laibach  in  1920.  The  original  personnel  consisted 
of  Richard  Zika,  first  violin;  Herbert  Berger,  second 
violin;  Ladislav  Czerny,  viola,  and  Ladislav  Zika,  vio- 
loncello. They  have  played  in  Austria  and  Jugoslavia 
and  have  appeared  at  the  International  Music  Festivals 
in  Salzburg  and  Venice. 

Zil,  Turkish  cymbals. 

Zilak,  Gert  (real  name  Karl  Heinrich  Geitz),  Ger- 
man organist,  choral  director  and  writer,  born  Giessen, 
July  23,  1903.  He  has  written  articles  on  music  and 
the  stage. 

Zilcher,  Hermann,  German  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Frankfort,  Aug.  18,  1881 ;  son  of  Paul  Zilcher. 
A  pupil  first  of  his  father,  then  of  Kwast,  Knorr  and 
Scholz  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  he  became  a  concert 
pianist,  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  and  at  the 
Munich  Academy.  He  made  tours  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Spain  and  the  United  States  with  Vec- 
sey  and  Petschnikoff.  His  song  cycles,  probably  his 
most  important  compositions,  show  the  influence  of 
Brahms,  and  also  that  of  the  neo-Romantic  and  Im- 
pressionistic schools.  Other  works  include  an  opera, 
orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  symphonies  and  piano 
music. 
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Zilcher,  Paul,  German  composer,  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Frankfort,  July  9,  1855;  pupil  of  Schoch  and 
Hauff.  Composed  light  piano  and  chamber  music 
works.  Founder  of  the  Zilcher-Parlow  Piano  School 
at  Offenbach-on-Main,  he  has  written  light  piano  and 
chamber  music  pieces. 

Zilevicius  Juozas,  Lithuanian  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, born  at  Zemaitia  in  1891.  After  studying  under 
Kykuskas  and  Sasnauskas,  he  became  organist  for 
Prince  Oginski  at  Plunge,  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Mu- 
sical Institute  under  Lipowski  and  privately  under 
Surzynski  and  in  1915  went  to  Petrograd,  where  he 
studied  at  the  conservatory.  He  then  taught  at  Vitebsk 
Conservatory  and  directed  musical  training  in  the 
Vitebsk  District.  In  1920  he  returned  to  Lithuania, 
where  he  played  an  important  part  in  theatrical  and 
musical  life.  He  has  written  a  symphony,  an  Elegy, 
and  variations  on  songs. 

Zillig,  Winfried,  German  opera  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Wurzburg,  Apr.  i,  1905.  His  compositions 
include  operas,  incidental  music  for  plays  and  films, 
an  orchestral  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  a  string  quar- 
tet, piano  pieces,  choruses  and  songs. 

Zillinger,  Erwin,  German  cathedral  organist,  church 
musical  director,  choral  conductor  and  composer,  born 
Dresden,  June  i,  1893.  He  has  written  German  masses, 
motets,  large  choral  works,  choruses  and  song  cycles. 

Zillmann,  Eduard,  German  composer  and  teacher, 
born  Dresden,  Oct.  8,  1834;  died  there,  May  26,  1909; 
son  and  pupil  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Zillmann  (city  musi- 
cal director  at  Dresden).  His  compositions  include 
songs,  piano,  violin,  choral,  operatic,  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  works. 

Zimbalist,  Efrem,  Russian- American  -violinist,  pian- 
ist, conductor  and  composer,  born  Rostoff-on-Don, 
Apr.  9,  1889.  He  studied  the  violin  with  his  father, 
who  was  an  orchestral  conductor,  and  then  for  six  years 
with  Leopold  Auer  at  the  Petrograd  Conservatory, 
where  he  won  both  a  gold  medal  and  a  scholarship. 
His  debut  took  place  in  Berlin  when  he  was  eighteen 
with  triumphant  success;  engagements  followed  under 
Nikisch  and  Richter,  and  within  a  year  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  contemporary 
violin  virtuosos.  His  American  debut  took  place  in 
1911  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  since 
then  he  has  toured  extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  appeared  as  soloist  with  all  the  leading  symphony 
orchestras.  He  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  and 
in  1914  married  the  soprano  Alma  Gluck.  He  is  also 
known  as  a  conductor,  making  his  debut  in  that  capacity 
in  New  York  when  he  conducted  Tschaikowsky's  opera 
Eugen  Oneigin  for  the  Art  of  Musical  Russia.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphonic  poem  Daphnis  and 
Chios,  which  has  been  given  by  Leopold  Stokowski 
and  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  operetta 
Honey  Dew,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  also  Three 
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Slavonic  Dances,  numerous  violin  compositions  and 
arrangements. 

Zimbalon,  an  alternate  spelling  for  the  cimbalon 
(q.v.) 

Zimbelstern  (Ger.),  a  kind  of  toy  stop  found  on 
some  old  organs.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  star  hung  with 
small  bells  and  placed  in  front  of  the  organ.  Controlled 
by  a  draw  stop,  the  sound  is  made  by  a  current  of  air 
striking  them. 

Zimmer,  Albert  Jacques,  Belgian  violinist  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Liege,  Jan.  5,  1874;  pupil  of 
Eugene  Ysaye  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He 
founded  the  Zimmer  Quartet  (1896)  and  succeeded 
Cesar  Thomson  as  violin  teacher  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory. 

Zimmer,  Etti,  German  theater  conductor  and  com- 
poser, born  Zwickau,  Jan.  16,  1892.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  operettas,  an  orchestral  rhapsody  and  an 
arrangement  of  Suppe's  Poet  and  Peasant. 

Zimmer,  Friedrich,  German  musicologist  and  choral 
conductor,  born  Gardelegen,  Sept.  22,  1855 ;  died  Gies- 
sen,  Nov.  5,  1919;  son  of  Friedrich  August  Zimmer. 
He  edited  collections  of  sacred  and  secular  vocal  works 
and  wrote  a  study  on  the  church  composers  and  libret- 
tists of  Konigsberg. 

Zimmer,  Friedrich  August,  German  teacher  and 
theorist,  born  Herrengosserstadt,  Thuringia,  Feb.  26, 
1826;  died  Berlin,  Feb.  8,  1899.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
musicianship  and  a  violin  method. 

Zimmer,  Karl,  German  orchestral  director  and  com- 
poser, born  Guben,  June  7,  1869 ;  died  Berlin,  Aug.  28, 
1935.  His  compositions  include  a  singspiel,  a  Japanese 
operetta  and  a  Japanese  suite. 

Zimmer,  Marie,  see  Zentay,  Mary. 

Zimmer,  Otto,  German  organist,  writer  and  musical 
director,  born  Priskorsine,  near  Herrnstadt,  Silesia, 
May  7,  1822;  died  51s,  Mar.  31,  1896.  A  pupil  of 
Richter  and  Mosewius  at  Breslau,  and  organist  at  Ols, 
he  edited  for  some  years  the  "Fliegender  Blatter  fur 
evangelische  Kirchenmusik." 

Zimmer,  Robert,  German  teacher  and  writer,  born 
Berlin,  Jan.  17,  1828;  died  there,  Dec.  5,  1857.  He 
taught  for  a  time  at  the  Kullak  Academy  and  wrote  a 
monograph  on  Becker's  edition  of  Bach's  piano  works. 

Zimmer  Quartet,  contemporary  Belgian  string  quar- 
tet, established  at  Brussels  in  1896.  The  original  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  Albert  Zimmer  and  Frederic  Ghigo, 
violins;  fidouard  Piel,  viola;  and  fimile  Doehaerd,  vio- 
loncello. They  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  their 
fine  ensemble  playing,  and  were  known  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  for  the  first  performances  which  they 
gave  of  modern  compositions,  and  for  their  fine  inter- 
pretations of  Beethoven's  quartets,  including  the  Grand 
Fugue.  Zimmer  is  the  only  remaining  member  of  the 
original  personnel. 

Zimmermann,  Agnes,  German  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  Cologne,  July  5,  1847;  died  London,  Nov. 
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I4>  I925-  Taken  early  to  London,  at  nine  she  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  studied  under  Potter, 
Pauer,  Steggall  and  Macfarren,  and  in  1863  made  her 
debut  as  a  pianist  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  She  then 
played  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  toured  England  and 
Germany,  and  became  well  known  as  an  interpreter  of 
classical  works.  Her  own  compositions  include  violin 
sonatas,  a  'cello  sonata,  a  piano  suite,  a  piano  trio  and 
other  piano  music. 

Zimmermann,  Alfred,  German  choral  director, 
teacher  and  composer,  born  Greiz,  Mar.  27,  1892.  He 
has  written  large  choral  works  and  incidental  music 
for  plays. 

Zimmermann,  Alvin,  German  music-school  director 
and  composer,  born  Riga,  Jan.  30,  1903;  among  his 
works  are  a  Christmas  opera  and  a  symphonic  poem. 

Zimmerrnann,  Anton,  Hungarian  composer,  organ- 
ist and  conductor,  born  at  Pressburg  in  1741;  died 
there,  Oct.  8,  1781.  He  -was  choirmaster  to  Prince 
Batthyany  and  organist  at  Pressburg  Cathedral.  His 
works  include  nine  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  a  piano 
concerto,  and  musical  sketches. 

Zimmermann,  Anton,  German  organist  and  choral 
conductor,  died  Weinheim,  July  17,  1876.  Organist 
and  director  of  the  Liedertafel  at  Mannheim,  he  wrote 
choruses  and  songs,  among  them  the  familiar  Alt 
Heidelberg,  du  feme. 

Zimmermann,  August,  German  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Zinndorf,  near  Strassburg,  Mar.  28, 
1810;  died  at  Steglitz  in  Dec.,  1891.  A  pupil  of  Lupin 
and  C.  Moser,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
and,  after  being  second  violin  in  Moser's  Quartet,  es- 
tablished in  1834  his  own  quartet,  which  earned  a  fine 
reputation  and  was  not  disbanded  until  1860.  He  was 
an  excellent  teacher ;  among  his  pupils  were  Tomasini, 
J.  Oertling,  Rehf eld,  Rosalia  Miiller  and  August  Moser. 

Zimmermann,  Balduin,  German  composer  and  con- 
ductor, born  Styrum,  Westphalia,  Dec.  20,  1867  \  stud- 
ied at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  composed  several 
operas,  among  them  The  Winter's  Tale, 

Zimmermann,  Felix,  German  writer,  born  Lobau, 
Mar.  7,  1874 ;  his  literary  works  include  Beethoven  and 
Klinger. 

Zimmermann,  Gustav,  German  composer  and 
teacher,  born  Sitten,  Wallis,  Feb.  14,  1877;  died  Brig, 
Sept.  25,  1926;  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Music.  He  wrote  numerous  sacred  and  secular  vocal 
works. 

Zimmermann,  Julius  Heinrich,  German  music  pub- 
lisher, born  Sternberg,  Mecklenburg,  Sept.  22,  1851; 
died  Berlin,  Apr.  25,  1923.  He  founded  his  firm  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1876. 

Zimmermann,  Louis,  Dutch  composer,  violinist, 
teacher  and  conductor,  born  Groningen,  Holland,  July 
19,  1873;  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and 
under  Ysaye  at  Brussels.  He  has  been  leader  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Quartet  and  concertmaster  of  the  Con- 
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certgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  con- 
certmaster and  soloist  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London.  His  compositions  include  songs,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  works  for  the  violin. 

Zimmermann,  Pierre  Joseph  Guillaume,  French 
piano  teacher  and  composer,  born  Paris,  Mar.  19,  1785 ; 
died  there,  Oct.  29,  1853.  The  son  of  a  piano  maker, 
he  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Boieldieu, 
Rey,  Catel  and  Cherubini,  in  1800  won  first  prize  for 
piano  playing,  and  in  1816  became  a  piano  professor 
there,  remaining  until  his  retirement  in  1848.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  and  zealous  teacher,  and  numbered 
Alkan,  Marmontel,  Ravina  and  Ambroise  Thomas 
among  his  pupils.  His  works  include  a  comic  opera, 
L'Enlevenient,  two  piano  concertos,  a  piano  sonata, 
studies,  contredanses,  vocal  romances  with  piano  ac- 
companiment, and  an  Encyclopedic  du  Pianiste,  a  com- 
plete method  for  piano,  of  which  Part  III  is  a  treatise 
on  counterpoint  and  harmony. 

Zimmermann,  Reinhold,  German  writer  and  com- 
poser, born  Stuttgart,  Aug.  n,  1889;  pupil  of  Schlecht. 
He  wrote  articles  on  folk  and  national  music,  and  also 
composed  some  songs. 

Zimmermann,  Wilhelm,  contemporary  German  mu- 
sic publishing  house  located  at  Leipzig;  the  catalogue 
contains  many  works  by  Russian  composers  including 
Liapounoff  and  Medtner;  also  the  harp  compositions 
of  Schnecker,  Snoer  and  Verdalle. 

Zimse,  Johann,  Latvian  teacher  and  compiler,  born 
in  Latvia  in  1814;  died  at  Walk  in  1881.  From  1839 
director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  there,  he  collected 
and  published  eight  volumes  of  Lettish  folk  songs. 

Zinck,  Benedikt  Friedrich,  German  organist  and 
composer,  born  Husum,  Holstein,  May  23,  1743;  died 
Ludwigslust,  Mecklenburg,  June  23,  1801;  brother  of 
Harnack  Zinck.  Organist  at  Schleswig  and  court  mu- 
sician at  Ludwigslust,  he  invented  the  "Coelestina,"  a 
clavier-  or  organ-harmonica.  He  composed  symphonies 
for  full  orchestra,  a  setting  of  the  iO3rd  Psalm  for 
voices  and  orchestra,  harpsichord  sonatas  and  duets  for 
various  instruments. 

Zinck,  Harnack  Otto  Konrad,  German  singer, 
flutist  and  composer,  born  Husum,  July  2,  1746;  died 
Copenhagen,  Feb.  15,  1832;  brother  of  Benedikt  Zinck. 
He  sang  at  Hamburg,  was  flutist  and  chamber  musician 
at  Ludwigslust,  and  in  1787  went  to  Copenhagen  as  a 
teacher,  organist  and  music  master.  He  published  the 
authorized  Danish  Hymn-book,  and  wrote  oratorios, 
cantatas,  songs  and  violin  and  harpsichord  music. 

Zincken,  Hans  Friedrich  August,  see  Sommer, 
Hans. 

Zingarelli,  Niccolo  Antonio,  Italian  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Naples,  Apr.  4,  1752;  died  Torre  del 
Greco  on  May  5,  1837.  He  attended  the  musical  Col- 
lege of  St.  Maria  di  Loreto,  where  he  studied  under 
Fedele  Fenaroli.  His  first  opera,  I  quattro  pazzi,  was 
performed  by  the  pupils  of  the  conservatory.  After 
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his  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  $781  his 
opera  Montcsuma  attracted  the  attention  of  Haydn, 
who  jspoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Later  he  went 
to  Milan,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  many  triumphs. 
In  1789  he  visited  Paris,  but  found  the  revolutionary 
atmosphere  over  Italian  and  French  opera  little  to 
his  liking  and  soon  returned  to  Milan.  There  followed 
a  long  list  of  comic  operas  which  made  his  name  famous 
throughout  Italy  and  in  Germany.  In  1794  he  became 
musical  director  at  Loreto ;  there  he  wrote  much  sacred 
music,  of  which  over  five  hundred  pieces  are  known, 
and  of  which  several  are  still  performed  in  the  Santa 
Casa  Church.  In  addition  to  these  works  he  left  an 
enormous  number  of  operas  and  oratorios,  as  well  as 
sacred  and  secular  cantatas. 

Zingaresca  (It.),  (i)  a  Gypsy  song  or  dance; 
(2)  a  musical  composition  in  Gypsy  style. 

Zingcl,  Hans  Joachim,  German  harpist  and  musi- 
cologist, born  Frankfort-on-Oder,  Nov.  21,  1904;  son 
of  Rudolf  Ewald  Zingel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
on  harps  and  harp  playing  and  has  edited  early  harp 
music. 

Zingel,  Rudolf  Ewald,  German  composer,  organist, 
conductor  and  teacher,  born  Liegnitz,  Sept.  5,  1876. 
He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  became  organ- 
ist at  Spandau,  conductor  of  the  Singakademie  and 
church  organist  at  Frankfort-on-Oder,  and  musical  di- 
rector at  Greifswald  University.  His  works  include 
operas,  oratorio,  cantatas,  choruses,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Zingue,  Persian  castanets. 

Zink,  an  obsolete  organ-stop  made  to  imitate  the 
ancient  wind  instrument  called  Zinke. 

Zinke  (Zink,  Zinken),  (It.  Cornetto,  cornet  d  bou- 
quin,  Cornett)^  either  a  medieval  type  of  trumpet,  or  aii 
obsolete  type  of  hautboy. 

Zinkeisen,  Konrad  Ludwig  Dietrich,  German  vio- 
linist and  composer,  born  Hanover^  June  3,  1779 ;  died 
Brunswick,  Nov.  28,  1838;  pupil  of  Rode.  He  wrote 
numerous  concerted  instrumental  works,  military  music, 
and  choruses  for  mixed  and  for  male  voices. 

Zinken,  see  Zinke. 

Zipoli,  Domenico,  Italian  organist  and  composer, 
born  at  Nola,  Naples,  about  1675  ;  died  after  1726.  He 
studied  at  Naples,  in  1696  went  to  Rome,  where  in  1716 
he  became  organist  at  the  Jesuit  church.  He  composed 
organ  toccatas,  voluntaries  and  fugues,  dance  suites  for 
organ  and  cembalo,  and  harpsichord  music.  His  organ 
pieces  were  once  highly  esteemed. 

Zipperer,  Max,  German  conservatory  director,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Ulm,  Oct.  n,  1894;  his 
compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Zips,  Rudolf,  Czech  military  musician  and  composer, 
born  Prague,  Mar.  15,  1882.  He  has  written  operettas, 
choruses,  songs,  dances  and  marches. 

Zirges,  Hortensia,  see  SMetterer,  Hoftensia-. 
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Zirinn,  Josef,  Austrian  teacher,  choral  director  and 
composer,  born  Vienna,  July  22,  1871.  His  works  in- 
clude singspiels,  orchestral  pieces,  piano  music,  violin 
pieces  and  choruses,  both  sacred  and  secular. 

Zirkelbach,  Emil,  German  pianist,  musics-school  di- 
rector and  composer,  born  Jan.  30,  1885.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  piano  method  for  beginners,  and  piano  pieces. 

Zirkelkanon  (Ger.;  Lat.  Canon  perpetuus),  a  circle 
canon,  infinite  canon;  notated  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Zirler,  Stephan,  German  composer^  born  at  Rohr, 
Lower  Bavaria,  about  1500;  died  about  1570;  pupil  of 
Lemlin.  He  wrote  numerous  songs. 

Ziryab,  'Ali  Ibn  Nafi,  Arabian  composer,  singer  and 
vocal  teacher,  born  at  Bagdad  about  800 ;  died  at  Cor- 
doba, Spain ;  pupil  of  Ishaq.  He  devised  an  elaborate 
system  of  vocal  teaching.  His  melodies  were  allegedly 
whispered  into  his  ear  by  djinns  as  he  slept. 

Zitek,  Otakar,  Czech  composer,  dramaturgist  and 
writer,  born  Nov.  5,  1892.  After  studying  at  Prague 
and  Vienna,  he  became  interested  in  the  history  and  art 
of  staging  drama  and  opera,  which  he  later  taught  at 
Prague  and  Brno.  He  wrote  many  articles  for  Czech 
journals  on  this  subject,  and  also  a  book,  Modern 
Opera.  His  compositions  include  two  operas,  The 
Heart  Aflame  and  Tlie  Downfall  of  Peter  Krdence; 
and  also  song  cycles. 

Zither,  a  plucked  string  instrument  very  popular  in 
Bavaria,  Styria  and  Tyrol.  The  instrument  varies  in 
size  and  in  the  number  of  strings ;  the  usual  form  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  melody  strings,  which  are  stopped 
on  a  fretted  finger-board,  and  thirty  or  more  harmony 
strings,  which  are  not  stopped.  The  streichsither  or 
bowed  zither,  which  has  a  viol  shape,  and  only  a  few 
strings,  is  played  with  a  bow,  but  has  never  attained  the 
popularity  of  the  ordinary  instrument. 

Zitherharfe  (Ger.),  a  kind  of  aiitoharp  in  which 
dampers  moved  by  the  fingers  are  employed  to  stop  the 
strings.  The  accordsither  is  an  example  of  this  instru- 
ment. 

Zittelmann,  Helene,  late  igth  century  German  com- 
poser; her  compositions  comprise  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

Zitterbart,  Fidelis,  American  violinist  and  composer, 
born  at  Pittsburgh  about  1845 ;  died  in  1915.  One  of 
the  most  prolific  composers  of  modern  times,  he  wrote 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  pieces  in  almost  every  in- 
strumental form,  as  well  as  songs.  His  Duo  Concer- 
tante  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra  was  published  about 
I93S- 

Zitternd  (Ger.),  trembling;  tremulous. 

Zivi,  Hermann,  German  cantor,  writer  aiid  com- 
poser^ born  Miillheim,  May  19,  1867.  His  composi- 
tions include  a  symphonic  poem,  a  festival  hymn  and 
vocal  works.  He  has  published  various  technical  trea- 
tises oh  Jewish  music. 
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Zmeskall,  Nikolaus,  Edler  von  Domanovecz,  Hun- 
garian amateur  composer  and  violoncellist,  born  about 
1760;  died  Vienna,  June  23,  1833.  He  was  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  Beethoven  in  Vienna;  their  corre- 
spondence includes  more  than  a  hundred  letters  and 
notes.  Three  of  his  string  quartets  are  preserved  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Society. 

Zobel,  Alfred,  German  musical  director,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Pathendorf,  Dec.  29,  1869; 
pupil  of  Theodor  Paul  and  Riemenschneider.  His 
works  comprise  men's  choruses  and  songs. 

Zobisch,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Nov.  9, 
1864.  Among  his  works  are  plays  with  music,  cho- 
ruses, songs  and  dances. 

Zobo  flute,  a  cylindrical  tube  pierced  with  one  hole 
and  having  one  end  covered  with  a  membrane.  It  is 
played  like  the  onion  flute. 

Zobo  horn,  a  modern  instrument  rather  like  the  ba- 
zooka (q.v.)  or  onion  flute. 

Zoboli,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Naples,  July  22,  1821 ;  died  there  in  Sept.,  1884;  pupil 
at  the  Naples  Conservatory  of  Albergo  de'poveri.  He 
became  a  teacher  there  in  1850.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operatic  and  sacred  choral  works. 

Zocca,  Gaetano,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Ferrara, 
1784;  died  there,  Sept  14,  1834.  After  studying  under 
Jean  Ballo,  and  under  Rolla  at  Milan,  he  conducted 
cathedral  and  theater  orchestras  at  Milan  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Ferrara.  He  helped  reform  the  art 
of  bowing  in  Italy,  did  much  to  advance  the  art  of 
violin  playing,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  at  Bologna. 

Zoder,  Max,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  18,  1860 ;  died  there,  Jan.  30,  1924. 
His  compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
choruses,  songs  and  a  harmony  method. 

Zoder,  Raimund,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  22,  1882.  He  collected  and  edited  folk 
music,  and  wrote  monographs  on  the  folk  songs  of 
Austria. 

Zodtrier,  Ernst,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Polzin,  Feb.  28,  1857 ;  studied  at  the  Institute  for 
Church  Music,  Berlin.  He  wrote  psalms,  motets  and 
secular  choruses. 

Zoellef,  Carl,  German  bandmaster,  viola  d'amour 
player,  composer  and  writer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  28, 
1840;  died  London,  July  13,  1889;  pupil  of  Ries,  Gar- 
ich  and  Grell.  He  traveled  for  some  time  in  Germany 
with  an  Italian-opera  troupe,  finally  settling  in  London, 
where  he  became  bandmaster  of  the  Seventh  Hussars. 
He  was  active  in  reviving  the  use  of  the  viola  d'amour ; 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  instrument.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  operatic  works, 
songs  and  sacred  music. 

Zoellher,  Joseph,  Sr»j  American  violinist,  born 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1862;  pupil  of  Ostermeyer 
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and  Hegner  at  Aschaffenburg,  Lorenzen  and  Jacoby  at 
New  York,  later  of  Henri  Petri  at  Dresden.  He  or- 
ganized his  own  music  schools  in  Brooklyn  and  in 
Stockton,  CaL;  from  1907-12  he  was  head  of  the  violin 
department  of  the  Communal  School  at  Etterbeck,  near 
Brussels;  and  he  founded  the  Zoellner  Quartet  (q.v.), 

Zoellner  Quartet,  contemporary  American  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1900.  The 
players  were  all  members  of  one  family,  and  consisted 
of  the  father,  daughter  and  two  sons:  Antoinette  and 
Amandus  Zoellner,  violins,  Joseph  Zoellner,  Sr.,  viola, 
and  Joseph  Zoellner,  Jr.,  violoncello.  They  have  been 
successful  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States;  in 
1917  they  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  in  1922  they 
established  a  conservatory. 

Zogbaum,  Gustav,  German  theorist,  born  at  Berlin 
in  1814;  died  there,  June  16,  1872;  he  wrote  several 
works  on  piano  playing.  * 

Zohlen,  August  Gisbert,  German  organist,  church 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Amera  St.  Georg,  May 
22,  1884.  His  works  include  masses  and  other  sacred 
music,  organ  pieces,  violin  duets  and  piano  pieces, 

Zohrer,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  5,  1842;  pupil  of 
Eduard  Pinkhert,  Julius  Epstein,  and  Simon  Sechter. 
He  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
and  director  of  the  Music  School  at  Laibach.  His  com- 
positions include  piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  orches- 
tral works,  mixed  and  male  choruses,  and  songs. 

Zoilo,  Annibale,  Italian  composer,  chorister  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Rome  probably  about  1540;  died  at 
Loreto  in  1592.  He  was  choirmaster  at  the  Lateran 
from  1561-70,  when  he  entered  the  Papal  Choir  as  an 
alto,  remaining  there  till  about  1582.  His  known  com- 
positions include  songs,  masses  and  a  book  of  madrigals. 

Zoilo,  Cesare,  early  I7th  century  Italian  composer; 
he  wrote  motets  and  madrigals  for  five  voices,  the 
latter  published  at  Venice  in  1620. 

Zois,  Hans,  Freiherr  von  Zois-Edlelstein,  Austrian 
composer,  born  Graz,  Nov.  14,  1861 ;  died  Prague, 
Jan.  12,  1924.  His  compositions  include  an  opera, 
operettas,  piano  pieces,  several  ballets  and  pantomimes, 
and  songs. 

Zoll,  Paul,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Eisa,  Nov.  27,  1907.  A  pupil  of  Arnold  Mendels- 
sohn and  Friedrich  Noack,  he  taught  for  a  time  at  the 
German  School  in  Athens.  Among  his  compositions 
are  choruses,  song  cycles,  and  variations  for  piano  and 
for  violin. 

Zoller,  Georg,  German  teacher,  choral  director,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Ulm,  Feb.  7,  1852.  His 
works  include  sacred  vocal  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Zollner,  Andreas,  German  composer  and  musical  di- 
rector, born  Arnstadt,  Dec,  8,  1804;  died  Meiningen, 
Mar.  2,  1862.  He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  part 


ZMESKALL— ZOLLNER,  ANDREAS 


Zmeskall,  Nikolaus,  Edler  von  Domanovecz,  Hun- 
garian amateur  composer  and  violoncellist,  born  about 
1760;  died  Vienna,  June  23,  1833.  He  was  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  Beethoven  in  Vienna;  their  corre- 
spondence includes  more  than  a  hundred  letters  and 
notes.  Three  of  his  string  quartets  are  preserved  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Society. 

Zobel,  Alfred,  German  musical  director,  choral  con- 
ductor and  composer,  born  Pathendorf,  Dec.  29,  1869; 
pupil  of  Theodor  Paul  and  Riemenschneider.  His 
works  comprise  men's  choruses  and  songs. 

Zobisch,  Heinrich,  German  composer,  born  Nov.  9, 
1864.  Among  his  works  are  plays  with  music,  cho- 
ruses, songs  and  dances. 

Zobo  flute,  a  cylindrical  tube  pierced  with  one  hole 
and  having  one  end  covered  with  a  membrane.  It  is 
played  like  the  onion  flute. 

Zobo  horn,  a  modern  instrument  rather  like  the  ba- 
zooka (q.v.)  or  onion  flute. 

Zoboli,  Giovanni,  Italian  composer  and  teacher,  born 
Naples,  July  22,  1821 ;  died  there  in  Sept.,  1884;  pupil 
at  the  Naples  Conservatory  of  Albergo  de'poveri.  He 
became  a  teacher  there  in  1850.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operatic  and  sacred  choral  works. 

Zocca,  Gaetano,  Italian  violinist,  born  at  Ferrara, 
1^84;  died  there,  Sept.  14,  1834.  After  studying  under 
Jean  Ballo,  and  under  Rolla  at  Milan,  he  conducted 
cathedral  and  theater  orchestras  at  Milan  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Ferrara.  He  helped  reform  the  art 
of  bowing  in  Italy,  did  much  to  advance  the  art  of 
violin  playing,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  at  Bologna. 

Zoder,  Max,  German  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Hamburg,  Oct.  18,  1860 ;  died  there,  Jan.  30,  1924. 
His  compositions  include  chamber  music,  piano  pieces, 
choruses,  songs  and  a  harmony  method. 

Zoder,  Raimund,  Austrian  musicologist,  born 
Vienna,  Aug.  22,  1882.  He  collected  and  edited  folk 
music,  and  wrote  monographs  on  the  folk  songs  of 
Austria. 

Zodtner,  Ernst,  German  organist  and  composer, 
born  Polzin,  Feb.  28,  1857 ;  studied  at  the  Institute  for 
Church  Music,  Berlin.  He  wrote  psalms,  motets  and 
secular  choruses. 

Zoeller,  Carl,  German  bandmaster,  viola  d'amour 
player,  composer  and  writer,  born  Berlin,  Mar.  28, 
1840;  died  London,  July  13,  1889;  pupil  of  Ries,  Gar- 
ich  and  Grell.  He  traveled  for  some  time  in  Germany 
with  an  Italian-opera  troupe,  finally  settling  in  London, 
where  he  became  bandmaster  of  the  Seventh  Hussars. 
He  was  active  in  reviving  the  use  of  the  viola  d'amour ; 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  instrument.  His  compositions 
include  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  operatic  works, 
songs  and  sacred  music. 

Zoellner,  Joseph^  Sr»,  American  violinist,  born 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1862-  pupil  of  Ostermeyer 
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and  Hegner  at  Aschaffenburg,  Lorenzen  and  Jacoby  at 
New  York,  later  of  Henri  Petri  at  Dresden.  He  or- 
ganized his  own  music  schools  in  Brooklyn  and  in 
Stockton,  Cal. ;  from  1907-12  he  was  head  of  the  violin 
department  of  the  Communal  School  at  Etterbeck,  near 
Brussels;  and  he  founded  the  Zoellner  Quartet  (q.v.). 

Zoellner  Quartet,  contemporary  American  string 
quartet,  founded  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1900.  The 
players  were  all  members  of  one  family,  and  consisted 
of  the  father,  daughter  and  two  sons:  Antoinette  and 
Amandus  Zoellner,  violins,  Joseph  Zoellner,  Sr.,  viola, 
and  Joseph  Zoellner,  Jr.,  violoncello.  They  have  been 
successful  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States;  in 
1917  they  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  in  1922  they 
established  a  conservatory. 

Zogbaum,  Gustav,  German  theorist,  born  at  Berlin 
in  1814;  died  there,  June  16,  1872;  he  wrote  several 
works  on  piano  playing.  * 

Zohlen,  August  Gisbert,  German  organist,  church 
choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Amern  St.  Georg,  May 
22,  1884.  His  works  include  masses  and  other  sacred 
music,  organ  pieces,  violin  duets  and  piano  pieces. 

Zohrer,  Josef,  Austrian  composer,  pianist,  teacher 
and  conductor,  born  Vienna,  Feb.  5,  1842;  pupil  of 
Eduard  Pinkhert,  Julius  Epstein,  and  Simon  Sechter. 
He  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
and  director  of  the  Music  School  at  Laibach.  His  com- 
positions include  piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  orches- 
tral works,  mixed  and  male  choruses,  and  songs. 

Zoilo,  Annibale,  Italian  composer,  chorister  and  con- 
ductor, born  at  Rome  probably  about  1540;  died  at 
Loreto  in  1592.  He  was  choirmaster  at  the  Lateran 
from  1561-70,  when  he  entered  the  Papal  Choir  as  an 
alto,  remaining  there  till  about  1582.  His  known  com- 
positions include  songs,  masses  and  a  book  of  madrigals. 

Zoilo,  Cesare,  early  I7th  century  Italian  composer; 
he  wrote  motets  and  madrigals  for  five  voices,  the 
latter  published  at  Venice  in  1620. 

Zois,  Hans,  Freiherr  von  Zois-Edlelstein,  Austrian 
composer,  born  Graz,  Nov.  14,  1861 ;  died  Prague, 
Jan.  12,  1924.  His  compositions  in'clude  an  opera, 
operettas,  piano  pieces,  several  ballets  and  pantomimes, 
and  songs. 

Zoll,  Paul,  German  pianist,  teacher  and  composer, 
born  Eisa,  Nov.  27,  1907.  A  pupil  of  Arnold  Mendels- 
sohn and  Friedrich  Noack,  he  taught  for  a  time  at  the 
German  School  in  Athens.  Among  his  compositions 
are  choruses,  song  cycles,  and  variations  for  piano  and 
for  violin. 

Zoller,  Georg,  German  teacher,  choral  director,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  Ulm,  Feb.  7,  1852.  His 
works  include  sacred  vocal  music  and  organ  pieces. 

Zollner,  Andreas,  German  composer  and  musical  di- 
rector, born  Arnstadt,  Dec.  8,  1804;  died  Meiningen, 
Mar.  2,  1862.  He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  part 


ZOLLNER,  BRUNO— ZRNO 
men's  voices,  some  of  which  became  very 


songs  for 
popular. 

Zollner,  Bruno,  German  violinist,  teacher,  choral 
conductor  and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  Aug.  12,  1869; 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  His  works  com- 
prise choruses  and  songs. 

Zollner,  Heinrich,  German  choral  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Leipzig,  July  4,  1854;  son  of  Karl 
Friedrich  Zollner.  A  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Jadassohn, 
Richter  and  Wenzel,  he  became  successively  musical 
director  at  Dorpat  University,  conductor  of  the  Cologne 
Male  Chorus,  the  Cologne  Mixed  Chorus,  the  Wagner 
Society  and  the  Musical  Society.  In  1890  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Deutscher  Liederkranz  at  New  York ; 
returning  to  Germany,  he  succeeded  Reinecke  as  profes- 
sor of  composition  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  He 
wrote  operas^  musical  comedies,  large  choral  works, 
cantatas  and  chamber  music. 

Zollner,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  choral  conductor, 
vocal  teacher  and  composer,  born  Mittelhausen,  Thur- 
ingia,  Mar.  17,  1800;  died  Leipzig,  Sept.  25,  1860; 
pupil  of  Schicht.  In  1833  he  founded  his  own  male 
chorus,  an  example  which  was  soon  imitated  elsewhere. 
Twenty  of  these  societies  held  a  festival  at  Leipzig  in 
1859 ;  after  his  death  they  united  as  the  Zollner-Bund. 
He  wrote  both  male  and  mixed  choruses,  motets,  and 
songs  with  piano  accompaniment.  One  of  his  best- 
.  known  works  is  the  folk-type  song  Das  Wandern  ist 
des  Mutters  Lust. 

Zollner,  Karl  Heinrich,  German  composer  and  organ 
virtuoso,  born  51s,  Silesia,  May  5,  1792;  died  Wands- 
beck,  near  Hamburg,  July  2,  1836.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  a  musical  play,  masses,  motets,  psalms, 
a  violin  sonata,  and  also  various  works  and  a  method 
for  piano. 

Zollner,  Richard,  German  composer,  born  Metz, 
Mar.  1 6,  1896;  pupil  of  Franz  Rau  and  Paul  Graener. 
His  compositions  include  songs,  orchestral  works, 
chamber  music,  and  what  have  been  called  "sacred 
pieces"  for  string  quartet. 

Zolotareff,  Vassily  Andreievitch,  Russian  composer 
and  teacher,  born  Taganrog,  Feb.  23,  1879;  pupH  of 
Krasnokutsky,  Liadoff,  Balakireff  and  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff  at  St.  Petersburg.  Obliged  to  abandon  the  career 
of  a  concert  violinist,  for  which  he  had  begun  to  prepare 
himself  under  Krasnokutsky,  on  account  of  an  injury 
to  his  hand,  he  did  intensive  work  in  the  field  of  com- 
position. His  cantata,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  won  the 
Rubinstein  memorial  prize  in  1900.  Othere  works  are 
an  overture,  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  a  piano 
sonata,  and  songs  in  German  and  Russian. 

Zolotaryoff,  Nikolai,  Russian  composer,  born  in 
1873.  One  of  the  "Leningrad  school,"  he  has  written 
a  great  deal  of  masterly  chamber  music,  and  an  opera, 
The  Decembrists. 


\  Zonderland,  Willem,  Dutch  piano  virtuoso,  choral 
I  director  and  critic,  born  Westzaan,  Apr.  9,  1884;  pupil 
I  of  Egon  Petri  and  Dirk  Schafer. 
!  Zonghi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  composer,  born  Fabriano, 
Feb.  20,  1820;  died  Tolentino,  Feb.  19,  1904.  He 
wrote  an  opera,  sacred  music,  cantatas  and  songs. 

Zoomxnarah,  see  Zwwnarah. 

Zopf  (Ger.),  pigtail,  a  disparaging  term  used  for  a 
conventional  style  of  writing  employed  during  the  i8th 
century,  involving  the  movement  of  two  soprano  voices 
in  thirds,  with  the  bass  far  below  them,  thereby  sub- 
stituting a  mechanical  type  of  expression  for  genuine 
emotion. 

Zopff,  Hermann,  German  composer,  critic,  editor 
and  writer,  born  Glogau,  Silesia,  June  I,  1826;  died 
Leipzig,  July  12,  1883 ;  pupil  of  Marx  and  Kullak.  He 
held  several  musical  appointments  in  Berlin,  later  going 
to  Leipzig,  where,  as  editor  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift 
fur  Musik,"  he  became  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  new 
German  school  of  composition.  His  own  works  cover 
a  wide  range,  from  simple  piano  pieces  to  large  poly- 
phonic works ;  the  symphonic  poem  Tell,  Idyls  for  small 
orchestra  and  Traum  am  Rhein  became  quite  popular. 
He  also  published  several  valuable  theoretical  works. 

Zoppo  (It.  "halting,"  "limping"),  a  musical  composi- 
tion in  which  the  rhythm  is  altered  by  irregular  accents, 
as  in  some  Hungarian  music. 

Zoraija,  a  Moroccan  bottle-shaped  drum  similar  to 
the  daraboukkeh. 

Zorka,  Joran,  Serbian  violinist,  born  Belgrade,  Apr. 
23,  1881.  He  studied  under  Hrimaly  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  and  in  1920  became  director  of  the  State 
School  of  Music  at  Belgrade. 

Zorlig,  Kurt,  German  operetta  composer,  born  Bres- 
lau,  Dec.  27,  1893.  His  most  successful  works  have 
been  American  Girl,  Der  Talisman,  Die  Tugendprin- 
sessin  and  Die  Diva  auf  Reisen. 

Zorn,  Bernhard,  German  teacher  and  composer,  borr 
Erfurt,  Dec.  17,  1834;  died  Kyritz,  Jan.  26,  1901.  H< 
wrote  choruses,  songs,  organ  works  and  piano  pieces. 

Zortiko,  Zortziko,  an  old  Basque  dance  in  5-4  or  5-* 
time,  usually  with  a  vocal  accompaniment. 

Zorzi,  Valentino  de,  see  De  Zorzi,  Valentino. 

Zoumer,  Jakob,  German  teacher,  and  composer,  bor: 
Nalbach,  Saar,  Sept.  24,  1884.  His  compositions  ir 
elude  masses,  choruses  with  orchestra,  songs,  pian 
ballads  and  a  Hitler  march. 

Zourna  (Sourna),  a  Near-Eastern  reed  instrumer 
used  in  Turkey,  Arabia,  Iran  and  Asiatic  Russia.  " 
consists  of  a  conical  wooden  tube  provided  with  finge 
holes  and  usually  with  additional  holes  in  the  bell  f< 
altering  the  pitch.  The  Turkish  name  is  zamr. 

Zrno,   Felix,   Czech  composer,  born  in   1890. 
pupil  of  Viteslav  Novak,  he  has  written  songs  and  ma 
choruses,  including  The   Eternal  Song,   The   ToW( 
Sarka  and  All  Soul's  Day. 
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ZSCHIEGXER— ZUKUXFTSMUSIK 


Zschiegner,  Fritz,  German  choral  director,  teacher 
and  composer,  born  Bad  Ronneburg,  May  27,  1888. 
He  has  written  songs  and  choruses. 

Zschiesche,  August,  German  dramatic  basso,  born 
Berlin,  Mar.  29,  1800;  died  there,  July  7,  1876.  He 
first  appeared  as  a  soprano,  in  1809,  and  sang  at  various 
German  opera  houses  until  his  retirement  in  1861. 

Zschiesche,  Heinrich  Adolf,  German  teacher  and 
composer,  born  Schlieben,  June  6,  1791 ;  died  at  Xeu- 
zelle  in  Dec.,  1868.  His  compositions  include  motets 
for  male  choruses  and  a  choral  book. 

Zschocher,  Johann,  German  pianist  and  teacher, 
born  Leipzig,  May  16,  1821;  died  there,  Jan.  6,  1897; 
pupil  of  Kullak,  Henselt  and  Liszt.  His  music  school 
which  he  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1846,  trained  many 
well-known  pianists. 

Zschorlich,  Paul,  German  writer  and  composer,  born 
Frankfort,  Apr.  8,  1876.  He  has  composed  operas,  a 
symphony  and  a  string  quartet,  and  has  written  a  work 
on  Mozart. 

Zseny,  Josef,  Hungarian  composer,  born  in  1860; 
died  Budapest,  Aug.  29,  1931 ;  he  wrote  czardas. 

Zsolt,  Nandor,  Hungarian  composer,  violinist  and 
teacher,  born  Esztergom,  May  12,  1887;  PUP^  °*  Jeno 
Hubay  and  Hans  Koessler  at  the  Budapest  Hochschule. 
For  several  years  after  1908  he  was  concertmaster  of 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  at  London  and  in  1920 
became  violin  teacher  at  the  Budapest  Hochschule.  His 
compositions  include  piano  works,  chamber  music  and 
a  symphony. 

Zuber,  Gregor,  middle  I7th  century  German  violinist 
and  composer;  a  city  musician  at  Liibeck.  He  pub- 
lished two  books,  in  1649  and  1659  respectively,  of  gal- 
liards,  ballets,  sarabands  and  other  dance  music. 

Zubiaurre,  Valentino  Maria,  Spanish  composer, 
born  Garay,  Feb.  13,  1837;  died  Madrid,  Jan.  13,  1914. 
His  works  include  operettas,  church  music  and  a  sym- 
phony. 

Zucca,  Mana,  see  Mana-Zucca. 

Zuccalmaglio,  Anton  Wilhelm  Florentin  von, 
(pseudonyms  W.  von  Waldbuhl  and  Dorfkuster 
Wedel),  German  composer  and  musicologist,  born 
Waldbrol,  Apr.  12,  1803;  died  Nachrodt,  near  Griina, 
Westphalia,  Mar.  23,  1869.  He  contributed  articles  to 
Robert  Schumann's  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik"  and 
edited,  in  collaboration  with  Kretschmer,  a  collection 
of:  German  folk  songs. 

Zuccari,  Carlo,  i8th  century  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Milan.  He  played  in  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London  about  1750.  His  compositions  were 
numerous,  and  include  three  trios  for  two  violins  and 
bass,  six  violin  concertos,  six  duets  for  violin  and  'cello, 
ten  sonatas  for  violin  and  bass,  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
bass  or  cembalo,  six  sonatas  for  two  violins  with  thor- 
ough bass  for  the  harps,  four  concertos  for  violin  and 
string  quartet,  a  solo  for  violin  and  bass,  four  Ado- 
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ramus,  a  sonata  for  flute  and  bass  and  twelve  adagios 
with  basso  continue.  He  also  wrote  The  True  Method 
of  Playing  an  Adagio,  published  at  London  in  17/0. 

Zuccarini,  Oscar,  Italian  violinist,  born  Rome,  Feb. 
19,  1888;  studied  at  the  Liceo  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome, 
under  Ettore  Pinelli.  He  has  been  solo  violin  in  or- 
chestras in  Riga  and  Kiev,  has  given  concerts  at  the 
Augusteo,  Rome,  where  he  is  first  violin  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  is  a  member  of  the  Trio  Romano,  Quintette 
Cristiani  and  Quartette  di  Roma. 

Zucchetti,  early  1 4th  century  Italian  organ  builder 
and  organist.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  Ducal 
Council  of  Venice  in  1318  to  build  a  new  organ  for 
St.  Mark's;  on  its  completion  he  was  made  organist 
and  choirmaster. 

Zucchi,  Dante,  contemporary  Italian  operatic  tenor, 
born  at  Mantua.  He  made  his  operatic  debut  at  the  San 
Carlo  Theater,  Naples,  and  lias  since  sung  at  Covent 
Garden  (London),  La  Scala  (Milan),  and  other  im- 
portant Continental  opera  houses. 

Zucchi,  Giacomo,  late  iSth  and  early  igth  century 
Italian  violinist  and  composer.  His  compositions  in- 
clude three  serenades  for  violin,  two  violas  and  bass; 
two  divertimenti  for  violin  and  quartet ;  an  adagio  and 
theme  'with  variations  for  violin  and  orchestra ;  a  duet 
for  two  violins ;  and  other  chamber  music. 

Zuccoli,  Gastone,  Italian  teacher  and  composer,  born 
Trieste,  Oct.  7,  1887.  He  has  written  masses  and  other 
sacred  music,  a  symphonic  poem,  piano  pieces  and  vocal 
works. 

Zuckermann,  see  Mana-Zucca. 

Zuelli,  Guglielmo,  Italian  composer  and  musical  di- 
rector, boni  Reggio  Emilia,  Oct.  20,  1859;  studied  at 
the  Liceo  Musicale  in  Bologna.  His  compositions  in- 
clude operatic,  choral  and  symphonic  works,  chamber 
music,  organ  fugues  and  songs. 

Zuffolo  (Zufolo,  Zuffalo),  (i)  a  generic  term  for 
a  whistle,  pipe  or  flageolet;  (2)  the  name  for  a  small 
flageolet  used  in  training  birds  to  sing. 

Zug  (Ger.  Registering),  (i)  the  draw-stop,  or  regis- 
ter, in  an  organ;  (2)  a  pianoforte  pedal;  (3)  the  slide 
of  a  trombone. 

Zugtrompete   (Ger.),  the  slide-trumpet. 

Zugwerk  (Ger.),  the  tracker-action  in  the  organ. 

Zuhlehner,  Carl,  German  music  publisher,  born 
about  1770;  died  about  1830.  His  firm,  in  business  at 
Mainz  late  in  the  i8th  century  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  I9th,  was  taken  over  by  B.  Schott's  Sons.  He 
is  notorious  for  the  part  he  took  in  compiling  and  pass- 
ing off  upon  the  public  several  masses  which  he  at- 
tributed to  Mozart. 

Zukunftsmusik  (Ger.  "Music  of  the  future"),  a 
tenn  used  by  Ludwig  F.  C  Bischoff  (q.v.)  in  one  of  his 
criticisms  of  Richard  Wagner's  essay  The  Art-work  of 
the  Future.  It  has  since  been  used  by  both  the  disciples 
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and  the  critics  of  Wagner  to  denote  "music  having  a 
future." 

Zulauf,  Ernst,  German  composer,  pianist,  conductor 
and  writer,  born  Cassel,  Feb.  15,  1878;  pupil  of  Carl 
Reinecke  and  Kretzschmar.  He  has  composed  an  oper- 
atic work  and  written  a  monograph  on  early  Cassel 
court  orchestras. 

Zummarah  (Zoommarah),  a  pair  of  Egyptian  reed 
pipes  of  bamboo,  bound  together  with  a  waxed  cord. 
Each  has,  for  a  mouthpiece,  a  small  tube  in  which  is 
cut  a  vibrating  tongue.  There  are  six  finger-holes  in 
each  pipe. 

Zumpe,  Hermann,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
musical  director,  born  Taubenheim,  Apr.  9,  1850;  died 
Munich,  Sept.  4,  1903;  pupil  of  Tottmann.  He  as- 
sisted Wagner  at  Bayreuth  in  the  preparation  of  the 
scores  for  the  Nibelung  cycle,  was  subsequently  chorus- 
master  at  theaters  in  Salzburg,  Wfirzburg,  Magdeburg 
and  Hamburg,  and  in  1891  became  court  music  director 
at  Stuttgart.  In  1893  he  succeeded  Faiszt  as  conductor 
of  the  Society  for  Classical  Church  Music  and  in  1900 
became  court  musical  director  at  Munich.  His  works 
include  several  operas  and  operettas,  some  orchestral 
music  and  songs. 

Zumpe,  Johannes,  middle  i8th  century  German 
piano  maker.  In  the  employ  of  Burkat  Shudi  (founder 
of  the  firm  of  Broadwood)  at  London  about  1860,  he 
popularized,  if  indeed  he  did  not  actually  begin  the 
manufacture  of,  the  square  piano,  which  attained  tre- 
mendous vogue. 

Zumsteeg,  Emilie,  German  composer,  pianist,  singer 
and  teacher,  born  Stuttgart,  Dec.  9,  1796;  died  there, 
Aug.  i,  1857;  daughter  of  Johann  Rudolf  Zumsteeg. 
She  first  attracted  attention  as  a  singer  and  pianist,  and 
her  ability  to  read  at  sight  is  said  to  have  been  phe- 
nomenal; her  home  became  the  rendezvous  of  such 
distinguished  musicians  as  Weber,  Hummel  and  Lind- 
paintner.  She  wrote  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Zumsteeg,  Gustav  Adolf,  German  choral  director 
and  music  dealer,  born  Stuttgart,  Nov.  22,  1794;  died 
there,  Dec.  24,  1859 ;  son  of  Johann  Rudolf  Zumsteeg. 
He  founded  the  Stuttgart  Liederkranz. 

Zumsteeg,  Johann  Rudolf,  German  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  Sachsenflur,  Odenwald,  Jan.  10,  1760; 
died  Stuttgart,  Jan.  27,  1802.  As  a  student  at  the  Carl 
School  he  became  intimate  with  Schiller.  He  studied 
the  'cello  under  Poli,  whom  he  succeeded  as  music  di- 
rector at  the  school  mentioned  above.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  develop  the  song  form  later  brought  to  per- 
fection by  Reichhardt,  Zelter,  Lowe  and  Schubert.  He 
set  twenty  songs  to  music,  the  texts  by  Schiller,  Bur- 
ger, Goethe  and  others ;  he  also  wrote  operas,  cantatas 
and  instrumental  music. 

Zundel,  John,  German  organist  and  teacher,  born 
near  Stuttgart  in  1815;  died  at  Cannstatt  in  1882.  He 
studied  under  Rinck  and  Molique  and,  after  spending 
some  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  came  in  1847  to  New 
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York,  where  he  achieved  prominence  as  an  organist 
and  teacher;  he  played  for  several  years  at  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

Zunehmend  (Ger.),  crescendo;  increasing. 

Zungenwerk  (Ger.),  the  reed-stops  of  the  organ. 

Zureich,  Franz,  German  composer,  organist,  teacher 
and  choirmaster,  born  Karlsruhe,  Feb.  2,  1867 ;  studied 
at  the  conservatory  there.  He  has  held  various  musical 
positions  in  Germany;  his  compositions  include  both 
choral  and  instrumental  music. 

Zurich,  the  largest  city  in  Switzerland  which  has 
become  of  musical  importance  for  its  Conservatory 
which  was  founded  in  1876,  the  Stadttheater  where 
regular  seasons  of  opera  are  given,  the  TonJidle  which 
is  the  home  of  the  orchestral  concerts  and  recitals. 
Among  the  choral  organizations  are  the  Mannerchor, 
the  Hannonie,  the  Stadt-Sangerverein,  the  Lehrer- 
gesangverein.  The  Allgemeine  Musik-Gesellschaft  is 
the  principal  society  and  publishes  an  annual.  Rudolph 
Ganz  and  Ludwig  Senfl  are  among  the  musicians  born 
there. 

Zur  Miihlen,  Raimund  von,  German  tenor  and 
teacher,  born  in  Livonia,  Nov.  10,  1854 ;  died  London, 
Dec.  9,  1931;  pupil  of  Stockhausen  and  Bussine.  He 
studied  Schumann's  songs  as  a  pupil  of  Madame  Schu- 
mann and  became  a  noted  singer  of  those,  as  well  as  of 
the  songs  of  Schubert.  His  voice  had  a  sympathetic 
quality,  his  singing  was  remarkable  for  clearness  of 
diction,  and  he  was  highly  successful  in  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  texts  and  the  composer's  intention.  As 
a  teacher  he  attracted  students  from  all  over  the  world. 

Ziirn,  Willy,  American-German  conservatory  direc- 
tor, choral  conductor,  violinist  and  theater  conductor, 
born  New  York  City,  July  n,  1870.  A  pupil  of  Rhein- 
berger,  he  has  conducted  for  years  in  Germany.  His 
compositions  include  an  opera,  an  overture  and  numer- 
ous male  choruses. 

Zur  Nedden,  Otto,  German  dramaturgist  and  musi- 
cologist, born  in  1902.  He  held  various  musical  posts 
in  Germany  before  becoming  operatic  dramaturgist  at 
the  Weimar  National  Theater;  he  has  lectured  on  the 
history  of  music. 

Zur  Nieden,  Albrecht,  German  composer,  teacher, 
musical  director  and  choral  conductor,  born  Em- 
merich-on-Rhine,  Mar.  6,  1819;  died  Duisburg,  Apr. 
14,  1873.  Originally  a  theological  student,  he  studied 
music  under  Friedrich  Schneider  at  Dessau,  later  teach- 
ing at  Bonn ;  one  of  his  pupils  was  Joseph  Brambach. 
He  settled  at  Duisburg  in  1850,  becoming  a  very  suo 
cessful  conductor.  His  works  include  choral  and  or- 
chestral music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Zuro,  Josiah,  Russian  conductor  and  composer,  born 
in  1888;  died  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Oct.  18,  1930.  He  con- 
ducted opera  in  New  York  City  and  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco World's  Fair  in  1915,  later  organizing  his  own 
opera  company  and  in  1928  becoming  musical  director 
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or  motion-picture  productions,   for  which  he  wrote 
sveral  scores. 

Zurron,  Vicente,  contemporary  Spanish  composer. 
Us  compositions  include  the  zarzuelas  Bod  as  Reatcs 
nd  El  Casador  de  Milanos,  and  a  piano  quartet  which 
sras  awarded  the  prize  at  a  competition  of  the  Sociedad 
"Harmonica,  Madrid. 

Zuruckhaltend  (Ger.),  retarding;  ritardando. 

Zusammen  (  Ger. ) ,  simultaneous  ( 1  y ) ,  together ; 
msammenklang,  two  or  more  musical  tones  sounded 
:ogether. 

Zuschlag,  Willy  Bode-,  see  Bode,  Wilhehn, 

Zuschneid,  Hugo,  German  music  publisher  and 
:omposer,  born  Oberglogau,  Silesia,  Mar.  27,  1861 ; 
lied  Offenbach,  Aug.  2,  1932;  among  his  compositions 
ire  operas,  singspiels,  church  music,  choruses  and  songs. 

Zuschneid,  Karl,  German  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Oberglogau,  Silesia,  May  29, 
1854;  died  Weimar,  Aug.  I,  1926;  pupil  of  Lebert, 
Stark  and  Faiszt  at  Stuttgart.  A  prominent  choral  di- 
rector, he  conducted  at  various  places.  His  composi- 
tions include  numerous  choral  works,  songs,  piano 
works  and  a  method,  and  organ  pieces. 

Zusner,  Vincenz,  Austrian  librettist  and  poet,  born 
Bischoflach,  Carniola,  Jan.  18,  1803;  died  Graz,  June 
12,  1874. 

Ziist,  Eugen,  Swiss  musical  director,  organist  and 
composer,  born  St.  Gall,  Nov.  18,  1871 ;  died  Frauen- 
feld,  June  5,  1929.  He  wrote  choruses,  some  with  or- 
chestra, and  songs. 

Zust,  J.  E.,  Swiss  violin  maker,  born  at  St.  Gall  in 
1864.  From  1886-93  he  worked  at  St.  Gall,  afterward 
at  Zurich. 

Zuth,  Josef,  Bohemian  guitarist  and  musicologist, 
born  near  Karlsbad  in  1879;  died  Vienna,  Aug.  30, 
1932.  He  studied  at  Karlsbad,  at  Leitmeritz  and  at 
Vienna  University,  thereafter  teaching  at  the  Urania 
High  School  and  editing  the  "Zeitschrift  fur  Gitar- 
ristik."  He  wrote  historical  studies  on  the  guitar  and 
guitar  music  in  relation  to  the  lute  family,  and  a  mono- 
graph on  Molitor. 

Zvonaf,  Joseph  Leopold,  Bohemian  choirmaster, 
teacher,  theorist  and  composer,  born  Kublov,  near 
Prague,  Jan.  22,  1824;  died  Prague,  Nov.  23,  1865. 
He  studied  at  the  Prague  Organ  School,  of  which  he 
later  became  director,  and  wrote  the  first  treatise  on 
harmony  in  the  Bohemian  language.  His  compositions 
include  an  opera,  choral  works,  piano  pieces,  male  cho- 
ruses and  songs. 

Zwaan,  Johann  Andries  de,  Dutch  organist  and 
composer,  born  The  Hague,  Apr.  16,  1861 ;  died  there, 
Mar.  10,  1932.  He  wrote  sacred  music  and  organ 
pieces. 

Zwanzig,  Erich,  German  music  publisher,  organist, 
church  choirmaster  and  composer,  born  Frankfort-on- 
Oder,  Nov.  12,  1877.  His  compositions  include  orches- 


tral works,  dance  music,  marches,  piano  pieces,  many 
motets  for  mixed  choruses,  and  male  choruses. 

Zwart,  James,  Dutch  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  at  Beverwijk,  near  Haarlem,  in  1892,  He  studied 
at  The  Hague  Conservatory,  taught  at  the  Saarbriicken 
Music  School  and  later  at  the  Musica  Institute  at 
The  Hague  and  directed  De  Toonkunst  Institute  there. 
He  has  written  a  ballet  called  The  Wild  Szvan,  a  'cello 
concerto  and  various  chamber  music  works. 

Zwart,  Jan,  Dutch  organ  virtuoso,  born  Zaandam, 
Aug.  20,  1877;  he  has  played  at  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam. 

Zweers,  Bernard,  Dutch  composer,  teacher  and 
choral  conductor,  born  Amsterdam,  May  18,  1854;  died 
there,  Dec.  9,  1924.  A  pupil  at  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
servatory and  later  of  Jadassohn  at  Leipzig,  in  1895 
he  became  professor  of  theory  at  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
servatory. His  compositions  include  three  symphonies, 
choral  works,  cantatas,  masses  and  songs. 
Zwei  (Ger.),  two. 

Zweifel- Weber,  early  2Oth  century  music  publishing 
firm,  located  at  St.  Gall.  It  was  taken  over  by  Hug 
and  Company  in  1907. 

Zweig,  Fritz,  Austrian  opera  conductor,  pianist  and 
composer,  born  Olmiitz,  Sept.  8,  1893;  pupil  of  Schon- 
berg  at  Vienna.  He  has  conducted  at  various  German 
opera  houses,  and  at  Prague.  His  compositions  consist 
chiefly  of  songs. 

Zweig,  Otto,  Austrian  composer,  born  Prossnitz, 
Moravia,  Jan.  II,  1874;  pupil  of  Eusebius  Mandyczew- 
ski  and  Anton  Door  at  Vienna.  His  compositions  in- 
clude songs,  piano,  violin,  operatic  and  chamber  music 
works. 

Zweygberg,  Lennart  von,  Finnish  violoncellist  and 
teacher,  born  Jyvaskyla,  Dec.  25,  1874.  After  studying 
under  Schneevoigt  at  the  Helsingf ors  Orchestral  School, 
Schroder  at  Sondershausen,  Jacob  at  Brussels  and 
Hugo  Becker  at  Frankfort,  he  toured  extensively, 
played  with  the  Helsingfors  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  taught  at  the  Crefeld  Conservatory,  in  1909  settling 
at  Minusio,  Switzerland,  as  a  teacher. 

Zwintscher,  Bruno,  German  pianist,  piano  teacher 
and  writer,  born  Ziegenhain,  near  Meissen,  May  15, 
1838;  died  Oberlossnitz,  near  Dresden,  Mar.  4,  1905; 
pupil  of  Julius  Otto,  Plaidy,  Moscheles  and  Richter. 
For  some  twenty  years  he  taught  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, retiring  to  Dresden  in  1896  as  a  private 
teacher. 

Zwintscher,  Rudolf,  German  piano  virtuoso  and 
composer,  born  Leipzig,  May  13,  1871 ;  son  of  Bruno 
Zwintscher.  He  has  written  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Zwirner,  Hans  Jochen,  German  choral  composer, 
born  Apr.  10,  1904;  he  has  written  choruses. 
Zwischen  (Ger.),  between,  intermediate. 
Zwischensatz  (Ger.),  an  episode   (q.v.) 
Zwischenspiel  (Ger.),  an  interlude  or  intermezzo. 
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Zwissler,  J.  Emil,  German  organist,  choral  director, 
violoncellist  and  composer,  born  at  Urach  in  1867 ;  died 
June  3,  1912.  He  wrote  a  symphony,  chamber  music, 
organ  pieces  and  songs. 

Zwissler,  Karl  Maria,  German  musical  director, 
opera  conductor,  basso  and  composer,  born  Ludwigs- 
hafen-on-Rhine,  Aug.  12,  1900.  He  has  held  posts 
at  various  German  opera  houses  and  has  written  many 
songs. 

Zwitscherharfe  (Ger.),  another  name  for  the  Spits- 
harfe  (q.v.). 

Zwolsman,  Johann,  Dutch  teacher,  choral  director 
and  composer,  born  Arnhem,  Feb.  24,  1888.  He  has 
written  orchestral  music,  choruses  and  songs. 


Zwyssig,  P.  Alberich  (correctly  Josef),  Swiss 
priest,  composer  and  conductor,  born  Bauen,  Nov.  17, 
1808;  died  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Mehrerau, 
Nov.  18,  1854.  He  wrote  masses,  choruses,  songs  and 
a  Swiss  Psalm  ("Trittst  du  in  lichten  Morgenrot"). 

Zygano,  Dmitri,  Russian  violinist,  born  at  Saratov 
in  1903 ;  pupil  of  Gaek  and  Mogilewsky.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  leader  of  a  Moscow,  quartet  (Zyganoff, 
Basil  Schirinsky,  W.  Borissowsky,^  Serge  Schirinsky), 
which  has  concerned  itself  principally  with  modern 
music. 

Zyka,  Josef,  late  i8th  century  Bohemian  violinist  and 
composer;  member  of  a  family  comprising  several 
court  musicians  at  Berlin.  He  played  in  the  royal 
chapel  there  about  1783;  in  1797  he  wrote  operettas, 
and  also  a  Stabat  Mater,  dedicated  to  the  Russian  Czar. 
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APPENDIX 

MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  OVER  THE  CENTURIES 

The  development  of  musical  composition  over  the  centuries  becomes  a  matter  of  great  historical  and 
artistic  interest  when  surveyed  in  tabulated  form,  designating  the  period,  the  nationality  and  the  creative 
bent  of  the  composers  whose  names  stand  out  most  prominently  in  the  art.  The  following  list  renders  it 
possible  to  trace  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  art  from  the  control  of  the  church,  and  to  follow  the 
development  of  opera,  chamber  music,  orchestral  and  solo  instrumental  music  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  names  of  representative  composers  of  each  period  are 
listed;  lack  of  space  has  necessitated  the  omission  of  many  who  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  composition.  The  name  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  heads  the  list  because  of  the  important 
part  he  played  in  the  development  of  the  musical  staff,  without  which  there  would  have  been  no  accurate 
method  of  transferring  musical  sounds  to  the  written  page. 


900    Guido  d'Arezzo 

Inventor  of  music  staff  and 
system  of  sobnisation. 

1230    Adam  de  la  Hale 

Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion — 
first  opera-comique. 

1370    John  Dunstable 

Church  music— madrigals. 
1400    Gilles  de  Binchois 

Church  music— secular  songs. 
1400    Guillaume  Dufay 

'Church  music — sacred  songs. 

1430    Jakob  Hobrecht  (Obrecht) 

Masses — motets — chansons. 


A.D,  900-1500 

Italian  j   1430    Joannes  Okeghem  Flemish 

Masses — motets — fugues. 

1445    Josquin  des  Pres  Netherland 

French  Masses — motets. 

1450    Heinrich  Isaac  Flemish 

i  Masses — religious  dramas. 

English  |    1459    Paul  Hofhaimer  Austrian 

Organ  works — four  part  songs. 
Belgian  1465    Heinrich  Finck  German 

Church  music — part  songs. 
Belgian  1480    Adrian  Willaert  Belgian 

Masses — motets — madrigals. 

Netherland         1495    Nicolas  Gombert  Flemish 

Masses — motets. 


1500-1599 


1500    Cristobal  Morales 

Masses — motets. 
1500    Giovanni  Animuccia 

Masses — first  oratorio. 
1505    Thomas  Tallis  (Tallys) 

English  church  music. 
1510    Andrea  Gabrieli 

Organ  works— madrigals— 

motets. 
1510    Felix  Antonio  de  Cabezon 

Lute  music — motets. 
1514    Jakob  Arcadelt 

Madrigals — motets. 

1517    Claude  Goudimel 

Masses— motets— chansons. 


Spanish 
Italian 
English 
Italian 

Spanish 

Dutch 

French 


1525 


1533 


1539 


1540 


1542 


1548 


Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  Italian 
Masses — madrigals — motets. 

Claudio  Merulo  Italian 

Organ  pieces — madrigals. 

Orlando  di  Lassus  Belgian 

Masses — motets — chansons — 
madrigals. 

Tommaso  Ludovico  Vittoria        Spanish 
Masses — motets — requiem. 

William  Byrd  English 

Masses — m  otets — madrigals — 
virginal  pieces. 

Baldassare  Donati  Italian 

Masses — motets — chansons. 
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1553 


1557 


1557 


1558 


1560 
1561 


1562 
1563 
1563 


Emilio  de  Cavalier!  Italian 

Musical  dramas. 
Johannes  Eccard  German 

Part  songs — chorals. 
Thomas  Morley  English 

Motets — madrigals — virginal 

music — church  services. 
Giovanni   Gabrieli  Italian 

Sacred  symphonies  for  voices 
and  instruments — madrigals. 
Giulo  Caccini  Italian 

First  opera  "Dafne"  (with 

Jacopo  Peri). 
Don  Carlo  Gesualdo  Italian 

Madrigals. 
Jacopo  Peri  Italian 

First  opera  "Dafne"  (with 

Giulo  Caccini). 
Jan  Sweelinck  Dutch 

Organ  works  and  psalms. 
John  Dowland  English 

Songs — lute  pieces — viol  pieces. 
John  Bull  English 

Church  music — organ  pieces — 
virginal  pieces. 


1565     Giles  Farnaby  English 

Madrigals — virginal  pieces. 
1567    Claudio  Monteverde  Italian 

Operas — madrigals — masses. 
1574    John  Wilbye  English 

Madrigals — lute  music. 
1583     Orlando  Gibbons  English 

Church  music — madrigals — 
virginal  pieces. 

1583  Girolamo  Frescobaldi  Italian 

Madrigals — organ  pieces. 

1584  Gregorio  Allegri  Italian 

Miserere — motets — sonata  for 
strings  in  four  parts. 

1585  Heinrich  Schiitz  German 

Oratorios — Passions — madri- 
gals— sacred  symphonies. 

1586  Johann  Herman  Schein  German 

Chorals — madrigals — instru- 
mental suites. 

1587  Samuel  Scheldt  German 

Organ  works. 

1595     Henry  Lawes  English 

Anthems — music  to  Milton's 
"Cornus." 


1602    Pietro  Francesco  Cavalli 

Operas — masses — requiem. 

1604    Giacomo  Carissimi 

Oratorios — sacred  cantatas. 

1616    Johann  Jakob  Froberger 

Organ  suites  and  fantasias. 

1628    Robert  Cambert 

First  French  composer  of 
operas. 

1632     Matthew  Locke 

Church  music — music  for 
masques — instrumental 
suites. 

1637     Dietrich  Buxtehude 

Organ  works — sonatas  for  vio- 
lin and  for  harpsichord. 

1639    Jean  Baptiste  Lully 

Operas — ballets — violin  pieces. 

1644     Heinrich  von  Biber 

Violin  sonatas — operas. 

1644     Giovanni  Battista  Vitali 

Violin  sonatas — oratorios. 

1648    John  Blow 

Anthem — masques — harpsi- 
chord music. 


1600- 

Italian 

•1699 

1653 

Italian 

1654 

German 
French 

1658 

English 

1659 

Swedish 

1660 

Italian 
German 
Italian 

1660 
1667 

English 

1668 

20 
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Arcangelo  Corelli  Italian 

Violin  sonatas — concerti  grossi. 
Agostino  Steffani  Italian 

Operas — madrigals — Stabat 

Mater. 

Henry  Purcell  English 

Opera  "Dido  and  Aeneas" — 
harpsichord  pieces — anthems 
— glees. 

Alessandro  Scarlatti  Italian 

Operas — chamber     cantatas — 
oratorios — symph  onies — 
organ   works — harpsichord 
pieces. 

Johann  Kuhnau  German 

First   piano  sonatas  in  several 
movements  with  special  titles 
such  as  "David  and  Goliath" 
Johann  Joseph  Fux  Austrian 

Oratorios — operas — trios   for 

two  violins  and  bass. 

Antonio  Lotti  Italian 

Operas — oratorios — masses — 

motets — madrigals. 

Francois  Couperin  French 

Harpsichord  suites— harpsir  \ 
chord  method — string  trios. 
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1673     Reinhard  Keiser  German 

Operas — oratorios — Passions — 

motets — masses. 

1675    Antonio  Vivaldi  Italian 

Operas — violin  sonatas  and  con- 
certos   (many  arranged  later 
by  Johann   Sebastian  Bach). 
1681     Georg  Philipp  Telemann  German 

Operas — overtures — oratorios — 

cantatas. 

1683     Jean  Philippe  Rameau  French 

Operas — ballets — organ   works 

— harpsichord  pieces. 

1685     George  Frederick  Handel  German 

Operas — oratorios,  including 
"The  Messiah" — concertos 
and  sonatas  for  harpsichord , 
violin,  flute,  oboe. 

1685     Johann  Sebastian  Bach  German 

St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  Pas- 
sions— Christinas  Oratorios 
— B  minor  Mass — cantatas — 
orchestral  suites — violin  so- 
natas— 'cello  sonatas — clavier 
suites  and  partiturs — Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord. 

1685     Domenico  Scarlatti  Italian 

Harpsichord  pieces — operas — 
masses. 


I    1687     Christoph  Graupner  German 

;  Operas — symphonies — concer- 

tos— clavier  suites — chamber 

music. 

1692  Giuseppe  Tartini  Italian 

Violin  sonatas  (Devil's  Trill) 
— concertos — trios — church 
music. 

1693  Pietro  Locatelli  Italian 

Violin  studies,  sonatas  and  con- 
certos— string  trios. 

1694  Leonardo  Leo  Italian 

Grand  operas — comic  operas — 
masses — concertos  for 
stringed  instruments. 

1694     Claude  Daquin  French 

Harpsichord  pieces. 

1697    Johann  Quantz  German 

Flute  concertos  and  sonatas. 

1697    Jean-Marie  Leclair  French 

Fiolin  sonatas  and  concertos — 
string  trios. 

1699    Johann  Adolph  Hasse  German 

O  p  eras — ora  torios — ca  n  ta  tas — 
symphonies — concertos — 
sonatas. 


1700-1799 


1701     Karl  Heinrich  Graun  German 

Operas — can  tatas — oratorios — 
Passion  cantata  "Death  of 
Jesus." 

1706     Padre  (Giovanni  Battista)  Italian 

Martini 

Oratorios — organ  sonatas — 
masses. 

1710    Thomas  Augustine  Arne  English 

Oratorios — operas — organ  con- 
certos— harpsichord  sonatas 
—"Rule,  Britannia/' 

1710    Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach  German 

Clavier  sonatas,  concertos  and 
fantasias — symphonies — trio 
sonatas — can  tatas — organ 
pieces. 

1710    Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi  Italian 

Operas,  including  "La  Serva 
Padrona" — oratorios — can-    - 
tatas — sacred  dramas — 
sonatas. 


1714     Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 
O  ra  torios — can  ta  tas — sym- 
phonies— clavier  pieces 
and  concertos. 

1714  Christoph  Willibald  von  Gluck 
Operas  including  f£Orfeo  et 
Enridice"  felphigenia  en 
Atilide,"  "Arnride" — canta- 
tas— symph  o  nies — concer- 
tos— sonatas. 


1714 


1717 


1722 


Nicolo  Jommelli 

Operas — ballets — oratorios — 
Requiem. 

Johann  Anton  Stamitz 
Symphonies — trios — violin 
co  n  cert os — ha  rpsichord 
concertos  and  sonatas. 

Georg  Benda 

Originator   of   melodramas — 
cantatas — symphonies — vio- 
lin sonatas — harpsichord 
sonatas. 


German 


German 


Italian 

Bohemian 

Bohemian 
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7726    Francois  Danican  Philidor  French 

Operas — motets — Requiems. 
1728    Niccola  Piccinni  Italian 

Grand  operas — comic  operas — 
oratorios. 

1731  Gaetano  Pugnani  Italian 

Violin  concertos  and  sonatas — 
trios — quartets — symphonies. 

1732  Franz  Joseph  Haydn  Austrian 

Symphonies — siring  quartets — 
piano  trios — oratorios,  in- 
cluding "The  Seasons"  and 
"The  Creation.33 

1734    Francois  Joseph  Gossec  Belgian 

Symphonies — string  quartets — 

oratorios — masses — motets. 

1734  Antonio  Sacchini  *          Italian 

Operas — oratorios — symphonies 
— harpsichord  sonatas. 

1735  Johann  Christian  Bach  German 

Operas — oratorios — masses — 
harpsichord  sonatas. 

1737    Johann  Michael  Haydn  Austrian 

Church  m usic — symphonies — 
operas — oratorios — cantatas. 

1739    Karl  Ditters  von  Dittersdorf         Austrian 
German  operas — oratorios — 
symphonies — string  quartets. 

1741  Giovanni  Paisiello  Italian 

Operas,  including  "Barber  of 
Seville" — symphonies — 
masses. 

1742  Andre  Gretry  Belgian 

French  operas,  including  "Rich- 
ard, Coeur  de  Lion" — sym- 
phonies — trios. 

1743  Luigi  Boccherini  Italian 

Symphonies — 'cello  concertos — 
chamber  music  for  various 
combinations,  including  string 
quartets. 

1746    Carl  Stamitz  German 

Symphonies — violin  concertos — 
string  quartets. 

1749    Domenico  Cimarosa  Italian 

Operas,  including  "Matrimonio 
Segreto" — oratorios — masses. 

1749  Georg  Josef  (Abbe)  Vogler          German 

Operas — operettas — church  mu- 
sic— instrumental  music. 

1750  Antonio  Salieri  Italian 

Operas — oratorios — cantatas — 
masses. 


1752    Dimitri  Bortniansky 

Sacred  concertos — concertos  for 
double  choir — Italian  operas 
— masses — motets: 
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1760 


1760 


Russian 


Italian 


173-    Muzio  dementi 

Piano  studies,  including  "Gradus 
ad  Parnassian" — piano  sonatas 
— symphonies — chamber  mu- 
sic. 

1752    Johann  Reichardt  German 

Operas — singspiels  on  Goethe 
poems — songs. 

1752  Niccolo  Zingsrelli  Italian 

Operas — oratorios — masses. 

1753  Nicolas  Dalayrac  French 

Operas,  including  "Le  Corsaire" 

1753    Giovanni  Battista  Viotti  Italian 

J  'iolin  concertos  and  sonatas — 
piano  concertos — 'cello  solos. 

Leopold  Kozeluch  Bohemian 

Operas — oratorios — symphonies. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  Austrian 
Operas  including  "Marriage  of 
Figaro"  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
<c Magic  Flute" — masses — sym- 
phonies —  chamber  music  — 
concertos  and  sonatas  for 
piano,  violin  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

Jean  Frangois  Lesueur  French 

Operas — oratorios — masses — 
Stabat  Mater. 

Luigi  Cherubini  Italian 

Operas  including (c Lodoiska"  and 
"Water  Carrier" — oratorios — 
Requiem — symphonies — string 
quartets. 

Johann  Ladislaus  Dussek  Bohemian 

Piano  concertos,  sonatas  and  va- 
riations— violin,  flute  and  harp 
sonatas. 

Antonio  de  Fonseca  Portugal        Portuguese 
Italian  operas — cantatas — church 


1761 


1762 


1763 


1765 
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fitienne  Henri  Mehul  French 

Operas,  including  "Joseph"  and 
"Le  jeune  Henri" — ballets — 
symphonies — masses. 

Daniel  Steibelt  German 

Sonatas  for  piano,  'cello,  violin, 
flute — op  eras — ballets — sym- 
phonies. 
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1766 


1770 


Rodolphe  Kreutzer  French 

Violin  concert  as — s\w  ph  o  n  :es — 
violin  studies,  including  the  42 
etudes — operas — ballets. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  German 

Symphonies — piano  concertos — 
sonatas  for  piano,  liolin  and 
3 cello — liolin  concerto — cham- 
ber music  of  all  kinds — Solemn 
Mass  —  opera.  "Fidclio"  — 
overtures — songs. 


1786 


1771 

1/74 
1/74 

1775 
1778 
1780 


John  Baptist  Cramer  German 

Piano  concertos,  sonatas  and 
studies — chamber  m  usic. 

Jacques  Pierre  Rode  French 

Violin  concertos  and  etudes. 

Gasparo  Spontini  Italian 

Operas,  including  "La  Vestale*' 
and  "Cortes." 


Frangois  Boieldieu 

Operas  including  "La   Dame 
Blanche"  and  " Caliph  of 
Bagdad." 

Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel 
Piano  concertos,  sonatas  and 
studies — chamber  music — 
masses. 

Conradin  Kreutzer 

Operas,  including  "Nachtlager 
von  Granada-' — chamber 
music. 


French 


Hungarian 


German 


French 


1781  Frangois  Habeneck 

Violin  concertos — variations  for 
string  quartet  and  orchestra. 

1782  Daniel  Auber  French 

Operas,  including  "Masaniello" 
and  "Fra  Diavolo" — violin  and 
'cello  concertos. 

1782    John  Field  Irish 

Piano  "Nocturnes"  (preceding 
those  of  Chopin) — piano  con- 
certos and  sonatas. 

1782     Niccolo  Paganini  Italian 

Violin  concertos,  solos,  variations 
and  "Twenty-four  Caprices" 

1784    Louis  Spohr  German 

Violin  concertos — symphonies — 
oratorios— string  quartets — 
operas  including  "Jessonda" 


1786 


1791 


1791 


1791 


1792 


1/94 
1/95 

1796 
1/97 


1797 


1799 


1799 


Henry  Rowley  Bishop  English 

Stage  z*wr1:sf  including  "Clari" 
containing    "Home,    Swcci 
Home" — ballads — oratorios — 
cantatas. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  German 

Operas,  including  "Obcron"  and 
"Dcr  Frc:sck:its" — piano  con- 
cert pieces  and  sonatas. 

Karl  Czerny  Austrian 

Piano  studies  and  pieces — sym- 
phonies— cha  mber  in  usic. 

Louis  Herold  French 

Operas,  including  "Zampa" — 
ballets — symphonies — 
chan:berinusic. 

Giacomo  Meyerbeer  German 

Operas,  including  "Robert  Ic 
Diable,"  "L'Africaine,"  "La 
Huguenots"  and  "Le  Pro- 
phcte. 

Gioacchino  Rossini  Italian 

Operas,  including  "Tancredi" 
"Barber  of  Seville,"  "Semira- 
midc"  and  "William  Tell"— 
Stabat  Mater. 

Ignaz  Moscheles  Bohemian 

Piano  concertos,  sonatas  and 
etudes. 

Heinrich  Marschner  German 

Operas,  including  "Hans  Hell- 
ing"— Heder. 

Johann  Loewe  German 

Ballads  and  lieder. 

Gaetano  Donizetti  Italian 

Operas,  including  "Lucia  dlLam- 
mermoor"  "L'Elisir  d'amore" 
(( Lucre  zia  Borgia"  "La  Fa- 
vorita"  and  "Don  Pasquale" 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  Austrian 

Songs — operas,  including  "Rosa- 
inunde" — masses — sympho- 
nies— chamber  music — 
piano  sonatas. 

Jacques  Halevy  French 

Operas,  including  "La  Juive" 
and  "L'Eclair." 

Alexis  Verstovsky  Russian 

Operas,  including  "Askold's 
Tomb" — songs. 
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1801     Vincenzo  Bellini 
1801 


Italian 


1800-1849 

1810 


Operas,  including  "Xorma"  "La 
Sonnanibula"  and  "I  Pimtani." 


Joseph  Lanner  Austrian 

Dance  music,  including  waltzes 
preceding  those  written  by 
Johann  Strauss,  Sr.  and  Jr. 

1802  Charles  de  Beriot  French 

Violin  concertos,  airs  varies  and 
studies — violin  method — pia no 
trios. 

1803  Hector  Berlioz  French 

Operas,  including  "Benvenuto 
Cellini"  and  "Beatrice  et  Be- 
nedict"— cantata  uLa  Damna- 
tion de  Faust" — symphonies, 
including  "Symphonic  Fan- 
tastique"  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet" and  "Harold  in  Italy"— 
Requiem — overtures,  includ- 
ing "Carneval  Romain" 

1803  Franz  Lachner  German 

Operas — oratorios — symphonies 
— orchestral  suites. 

1804  Michael  Glinka  Russian 

National  operas,  including  "A 
Life  for  the  Czar3' — string 
quartets — piano  pieces. 

1804    Johann  Strauss,  Sr.  Austrian 

Dance  music,  including  "Loreley 
Rhein  Klange"  Waltzes. 

1808  Michael  Balfe  Irish 

Operas,  including  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl!9 

1809  Felix  Mendelssohn  German 

Oratorios,  including  "St.  Paul" 
and  "Elijah" — symphonies,  in- 
cluding the  "Italian,"  "Scotch" 
and  "Reformation"  —  over- 
tures, including  "Hebrides" 
and  "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage" — chamb  cr  in  usic — in- 
cidental music  to  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream" — violin  con- 
certo— piano  concertos — organ 
works — piano  pieces,  including 
"Songs  Without  Words" 

1810  Frederic  Frangois  Chopin  Polish 

Piano  concertos,  nocturnes,  polo- 
naises, ballades,  mazurkas, 
rondos,  waltzes,  sonatas — pi- 
ano trio — 'cello  sonata. 


1810 


1810 


1810 


1811 


1811 


1812 


1813 


1813 


1813 


1813 
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Felicien  David  French 

Operas,  including  "La  Perle  du 
Bresil" — symphonic  ode,  "Le 
Dfccrt." 

Ferdinand  David  German 

Violin  concertos  and  variations — 
violin  method. 

Carl  Nicolai  German 

Operas,  including  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor3' — orchestral 
works. 

Robert  Schumann  German 

Symphonies — piano,  violin   and 
'cello  concertos — chamber  mu- 
sic— opera,     "Genoveva" — pi- 
ano  music,   including   "Sym- 
phonic   Etudes,"    "Kreis- 
leriana"  "Carneval"  and 
"Papillons." 

Franz  Liszt  Hungarian 

Symphonic  poems,  including 
"Les  Pr&ludes" — oratorios — 
piano  works,  including  the 
Hungarian  rhapsodies — many 
transcriptions  for  piano. 

Ambroise  Thomas  French 

Operas,  including  "Mignon" 
"Hamlet"  and  "Raymond." 

Friedrich  von  Flotow  German 

Operas,  including  "Martha"  and 
"Stradella." 

Alexander  Dargomijsky  Russian 

Operas,  including  "The  Stone 
Guest" — orchestral  works — 
songs — piano  pieces. 

William  Henry  Fry  American 

Operas,  including  "Leonore"  and 
"Notre  Dame  de  Paris" — sym- 
phonies— Stabat  Mater. 

Alexander  Macfarren  English 

Operas — oratorios — cantatas — 
symphonies — chamber     music 
— piano   sonatas — violin   con- 
certo. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  Italian 

Operas,    including    "Rigoletto" 
"II  Trovatore,"  "La  Traviata," 
"AUa,"    "Otello"   and  "Fal- 
staff" — Requiem — string 
quartet. 
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Irish 


German 


German 


Hungarian 


Norwegian 


German 


1813     Richard  Wagner  German 

Operas  and  music  dramas,  includ- 
ing "Tannhauser"  "Lohen- 
grin" "Fl\ing  Dutchman** 
"Tristan,"  "Parsifal"  and  the 
"Ring"  cycle — overtures — 
piano  pieces — songs. 

1813  William  Vincent  Wallace 

Operas,  including  "Martians*' — 
piano  pieces — violin  concerto. 

1814  Adolf  Henselt 

Piano  concerto — piano  concert 
e'tudcs.  including.  "If  I  M'crc 
a  Bird!' 

1815  Robert  Franz 

German  Heder — chorals — church 

music — part  songs. 
1815     Stephen  Heller 

Piano  pieces  and  studies. 
1815     Half  dan  Kjerulf 

Songs — -male  choruses — piano 
pieces. 

1815  Robert  Volkmann 

Symphonies  —  orchestral  sere- 
nades— string  quartets — violin 
sonatas — 'cello  concerto. 

1816  Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett      English 

Oratorio,     "The     Woman     of 
Samaria" — symphon  ies — 
piano  concertos — chamber 
music. 

1817  Niels  Wilhelm  Gade 

Symphonies — cantatas — violin 
concerto — piano  sonatas — 
chamber  music. 

1818  Charles  Francois  Gounod 

Operas,  including  "Faust"  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet" — oratorios 
— cantatas,  including  "The  Re- 
demption"— sacred  songs. 

1818  Theodor  Kullak 

Piano  concerto,  pieces  and  studies 
— piano  trio. 

1819  Franz  Abt  German 

Lieder — part  songs — secular  can- 
tatas. 

1819  Jacques  Offenbach 

Operas,  including  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann" and  "Orpheus  in  the 
Underworld" 

1820  Louis  Kohler 

Piano  studies. 
1820    Franz  von  Suppe 

Stage  pieces — overtures,  includ- 
ing "Poet  and  Peasant"  and 
"Light  Cavalry." 


\    1820 

1 
1822 


Danish 


French 


German 


French 


German 


German 


I 
i 

I 
! 

i  1822 

\  1823 

i 

•  1823 

i 

i  1824 

1824 
1824 

1824 
I  1825 
1825 

1826 

1828 

1829 
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Swiss 


Henri  Vieuxtemps  French 

riolin  concertos  and  solo  pieces. 
Cesar  Franck  Belgian 

Symphony — symphonic  poems — 
oratorios,  including  "Les  Be- 
atitudes"— chamber     m  itsic — 
piano  works — operas. 
Joachim  Raff 

S\mphonics,  including  the  "Leo- 
xorc" — concertos  for  piano, 
violin  and  'cello — chamber  mu- 
sic— piano  music. 

Edouard  Lalo  French 

Symphonies — rhapsodies  for  or- 
chestra— concertos  for  violin. 
Including  "Symphonic   Espa- 
gnole" — chamber  music. 
Ernest  Reyer  French 

Operas,   including   "Salammbo" 

— cantatas — ballets — songs. 
Anton  Bruckner  Austrian 

Symphonies — masses — Te  Deuni 
— string  quartet — motets — 
choruses. 

Peter  Cornelius  German 

Lieder — comic  opera,  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Bagdad'9 — choruses. 
Carl  Reinecke  German 

Piano  concertos  and  sonatas — 
chamber  music — symphonies 
— oratorios — violin  concerto. 
Friedrich  Smetana  Bohemian 

Operas,  including  "The  Bartered 
Bride3' — symphonic  poems — 
string  quartets — piano  trio. 
George  Frederick  Bristow  American 

Opera,  "Rip  Van  Winkle"— ora- 
torios— can  tatas — string  quar- 
tets— piano  pieces. 

Johann  Strauss,  Jr.  Austrian 

Waltzes,  including  "Blue  Dan- 
ube"— operettas,     including 
"Gipsy  Baron/'  "Queen's  Lace 
Handkerchief  and  "The  Bat." 
Stephen  Foster  American 

Songs,  including  "Old  Folks  at 
Home,"    "Old    Black    Joe," 
"Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming" 

Woldemar  Bargiel  German 

Overtures — symphonies — violin 
sonatas — chamber  music. 
Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk  American 

Piano  pieces  such  as  "Bananier" 
— operas — symphony. 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  OVER  THE  CENTURIES 


1830     Carl  Goldmark 

Operas,  including  "Queen  of 
Sheba"  and  "Cricket  on  the 
Hearth" — overtures ,  including 
"Sakun tala" — symphonies  in- 
eluding  "Country  Wedding" — 
violin  concertos,  suites  and  so- 
natas— chamber  music. 
1830  Eduard  Lassen 

Operas — symphonies — cantatas 
— songs. 

1830  Anton  Rubinstein 

Operas — sacred  operas — sym- 
phonies, including  ''Ocean" — 
piano  concertos  and  sonatas — 
violin  sonatas — chamber  music. 

1831  Salomon  Jadassohn 

Symphonies — piano  concertos — 
chamber  music. 

1832  Franz  Wiillner 

Motets — masses — Stabat  Mater 
— lieder  for  mixed  chorus — 
chamber  music. 

1833  Alexander  Borodin 

Symphonies — string  qiiartets — 
symphonic  poem  "On  the 
Steppes  of  Central  Asia" — 
opera,  "Prince  Igor." 

1833  Johannes  Brahms 

Symphonies — concertos  for  zno- 
lin  and  piano — double  concerto 
for  violin  and  'cello — chamber 
music — German  Requiem — 
piano  pieces — songs — Hun- 
garian dances. 

1834  Amilcare  Ponchielli 

Operas,  including  "La  Gioconda" 
— ballets — cantatas. 

1835  Cesar  Cui 

Operas — orchestral  suites — vio- 
lin suites  and  pieces — chamber 
music — piano  pieces. 

1835     Camille  Saint-Saens 

Operas,  including  "Samson  and 
Delilah"  and  "Henry  VIII39— 
symphonies,  including  one  with 
organ — symphonic  poems,  in- 
cluding   "Danse   Macabre" — 
concertos  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello — orchestral  suites — 
chamber  music — sonatas  for 
piano  and  for  violin — piano 
pieces. 
1835     Henri  Wieniawski 

Violin  concertos,  concert  pieces 
and  studies. 


Hungarian       j    1836 


!  1837 


Danish 
Russian 

German 
German 

Russian 
German 


Italian 
Russian 

French 


i  1837 
1837 

1837 
1837 

1837 
1838 

1838 

1839 
1839 
1839 


Polish 


1839 
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Leo  Delibes  French 

Operas,  including  "Lakme" — 
ballets,  including  "Sylvia"  and 
ffCoppelia." 

Mily  Balakireff  Russian 

Overtures — symphony — sym- 
phonic poems,  "Russia"  and 
"Tamara" — piano  fantasy, 
"Islamcy" — songs. 

Theodore  Dubois  French 

Operas — symphonies — orchestral 
suites — chamber  music — organ 
pieces — piano  pieces. 

Alexandre  Guilmant  French 

Concertos  and  sonatas  for  organ 
— symph  onies — masses — or- 
gan  pieces. 

Adolf  Jensen  German 

Opera — piano  pieces — songs. 
Benjamin  J.  Lang  American 

Oratorio  "David" — symphonies 
— chamber  music — piano 
pieces. 

Emil  Waldteuf el  French 

Waltzes  considered  equal  to  those 
of  Strauss. 

Georges  Bizet  French 

Operas,  including  "Carmen'' and 
"Pearl  Fishers" — orchestral 
suites,  "L'Arlesienne" — songs. 
Max  Bruch  German 

Symphonies — violin  concertos — 
string  quartets — Kol  Nidrei 
for  'cello — oratorio — piano 
pieces — songs. 

Dudley  Buck  American 

Oratorios — cantatas — male  cho- 
ruses— anthems — songs — or- 
gan pieces. 

Friedrich  Gernsheim  German 

Symphonies — concertos  for  vi- 
olin and  for  piano — chamber 
music — violin  sonatas. 

Modeste  Moussorgsky  Russian 

National  operas,  including  "Boris 
Godounoff" — piano  music,  in- 
cluding "Pictures  at  an  Ex- 
hibition"— symphonic  poem 
"Night  on  the  Bare  Mountain" 
— choruses  with  orchestra — 
songs. 

Edward  Napravnik  Bohemian 

Operas — symphonies — piano 
concerto — chamber  music — 
.  piano  pieces — songs. 
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John  Knowles  Paine  American 

Operas,     including     "Asara" — 
symphonies — oratorios — 
cantatas — incidental  music 
to  "Oedipus  Tyrannns" 

1839    Josef  Rheinberger  German 

Organ  concertos  and  sonatas — 
piano  concertos  and  sonatas — 
chamber  music — choral  works 
— symphonies. 


1840 


1840 


1840 


1841 
1841 


Sir  John  Stainer 

Oratorio — cantatas,  including 
"The  Crucifixion'3 — anthems 
— church  services. 


English 


1841 

1841 
1841 


1842 
1842 


Johan  Svendsen  Swedish 

Symphon ies — Norwegia n  Rhap- 
sodies— violin  concerto — 
chamber  music. 

Peter  Ilich  Tschaikowsky  Russian 

Operas,  including  "Eugene  One- 
gin"  and  "Queen  of  Spades" — 
symphonies — symphonic 
poems — orchestral  suites — pi- 
ano concertos — violin  concerto 
— chamber  music — songs. 

Alexis  Emmanuel  Chabrier  French 

Operas — "Espana"  Rhapsody — 
piano  pieces. 

Antonin  Dvorak  Bohemian 

Operas — symphonies — oratorios 
— Stabat  Mater — concertos  for 
piano,  violin  and  'cello — cham- 
ber music — Slavonic  Dances — 
piano  pieces — songs. 

Joseph  Parry  Welsh 

Operas,  including  "Blodwen" — 
oratorios — choral  works — 
string  quartet. 

Felipe  Pedrell  Spanish 

Operas — musical  dramas. 

Giovanni  Sgambati  Italian 

Piano   concerto — piano  pieces — 
symphony — chamber  m  usic — 
Requiem — organ  works — 
songs. 

Arrigo  Boito  ^  Italian 

Operas,  including  "Mefistofele" 
and  "Nerone." 

Jules  Massenet  French 

Operas,  including  "Manon"  and 
"Thais" — orchestral  suites. 


1842 


1842 
1843 

1844 
1844 


1844 
1845 

1845 
1846 

1846 
1847 

1847 
1848 


Arthur  Sullivan  English 

Comic    operas.    Including    "The 
Mikado'9 — incidental  music  to 
Shakespeare's  plays — oratorios 
— cantatas — church  music — 
songs. 

George  W.  Whiting  American 

Organ  concert-pieces  and  studies 
— sym phony — orchestral  sit ifc 
— ''cello  suite — church  music. 
Edvard  Grieg  Norwegian 

Piano  concerto  and  sonata — piano 
pieces — "Peer  Gynt"  Suites 
for  orchestra — string  quartet 
— violin  sonatas — songs. 

John  Frederick  Bridge  English 

Oratorios — cantatas — church 
sendees — orchestra!  works. 

Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakoff  Russian 

Operas,  including  "Coq  d'Or." 
"Sadko"  and  "Snow  Maiden" 
symphonies — "Scheherazade" 
Suite — chamber  m  usic — piano 
concerto — songs — cantatas. 

Pablo  de  Sarasate  Spanish 

Violin  concert  pieces  in  various 
Spanish  dance  forms. 

Gabriel  Faure  French 

Symphony — orchestral  suite — i H- 
cidental  music — chamber  mu- 
sic— piano  pieces. 

Charles  Marie  Widor  French 

Operas — symphonies — organ 
works — violin  sonatas — pia no 
concertos — chamber  music — 
two  piano  suites — songs. 

Ignaz  Briill  Moravian 

Operas,  including  "The  Golden 
Cross" — concertos  for  piano 
and  for  violin — chamber  mu- 
sic— songs. 

Martin  Wegelius  Finnish 

Cantatas — choral  works — songs. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  Scotch 

Operas — cantatas — anthems — 
concertos  for  piano  and  for  rf- 
Ol\n — organ  works — ora torios. 

Philipp  Scharwenka  German 

Symphonies — symphonic  poem — 
piano  trio — piano  pieces. 

Charles  Hastings  Parry  English 

Oratorios — Te  Demn — sympho- 
nies— pia  n  o  co  ncerto — cham- 
ber music — organ  works. 
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1849    Benjamin  Godard 

Operas,    including    "Jocclyn" — 
d  ra  t ; :  a  f  ic  01  v  rt  it  res — i  iolln 
concertos  and  sonata — cham- 
ber music — piano  pieces. 


French  !  1849    Cyrill  Kistler 

I  Operas,  including  "Kunihild" — 

{  orchestral  pieces — organ 

i  works. 


German 


1850-1899 


1850 


i8;o 


1850 


1850 


1851 


1851 


1851 


1851 


1852 


Zdenko  Fibich  Bohemian 

Operas — melodramas — sympho- 
nic poems — chamber  music — 
piano  pieces. 

Ole  Olsen 

Operas — symphonic  poems — ora- 
torio— piano  pieces — songs. 

Xaver  Scharwenka 

Piano  concertos  and  sonatas — 
Polish  dances — chamber  mu- 
sic— symphony. 

Alexander  Taneieff 

Operas — symphonies — orches- 
tral suites — violin  pieces — cho- 
ruses. 


1853 
1853 
1854 


Norwegian 


German 


Russian 


Jan  Blockx 

Operas — ballets — cantatas — 
chamber  m  usic — orchestral 
works — oratorio . 

Tomas  Breton 

Operas — sarsuelas — symphonic 
poems — violin   concerto — ora- 
torio— chamber  music. 

Ruperto  Chapi 
Zarzitelas — symphonies — cham- 
ber music — military  band 
marches. 

Vincent  d'Indy 

Symphonies — symphonic  varia- 
tions— operas — songs — cham- 
ber music. 

Charles  Villiers  Stanford 
Syi  nph  onies — overt  u  res — con- 
certos for  violin  and  piano — 
chamber  music — Irish  Rhap- 
sodies for  orchestra — piano 
pieces. 

Arthur  Foote 

Symphonic  poems — cantatas — 
chamber  music — church  music. 


Dutch 


Spanish 


Spanish 


French 


Irish 


American 


Swedish 


Emil  Sjogren 

Piano  sonatas — violin  sonatas — 
organ  pieces — songs. 

George  Whitfield  Chadwick          American 
Operas — symphonies — overtures 
— chamber  music — songs. 


1854    Engelbert  Humperdinck 

Operas,  including  "Hansel  and 

Gretel" — choral  ballad — or- 
.  chestral  works. 


1854 


!  1854 


1855 


1855 


1856 


1856 
1856 


1856 


1856 


1856 


1856 


German 


Moravian 
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Leos  Janacek 

Operas — symphonic  poems — 
choruses — song  cycles. 

Moritz  Moszkowski  German 

Operas,  including  "Boabdil" — 
concertos  for  piano  and  violin 
— Spanish  dances  for  piano. 

Ernest  Chausson  French 

Symphonic  poems — lyric  dramas 
— "Po&me"  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra— "Concert33  for  piano, 
violin  and  string  quartet. 

Anatol  Liadow  Russian 

Symphonic  poem,  "The  En- 
chanted Lake" — piano  pieces 
— songs — choruses. 

Arthur  Bird  American 

Symphony — orchestral  suites — 
piano  suites — violin  pieces — 
comic  opera. 

John  Hyatt  Brewer  American 

Anth  ems — cantatas — songs. 

Robert  Kajanus  Finnish 

Symphony — sinfo  nietta — Fin  n- 
ish  rhapsodies  for  orchestra — 
cantatas — choral  works — 
songs. 

Giuseppe  Martucci  Italian 

Symphonies — piano  concertos — 
chamber  music. 

Eduard  Schiitt  Russian 

Piano  concerto — piano  pieces — 
suite  for  violin — serenade  for 
string  orchestra — songs. 

Christian  Binding  Norwegian 

Symphonies — symphonic  poems 
— violin  concertos,  sonatas  and 
suites — chamber  music — piano 
pieces — songs. 

Sergei  Tanieieff  Russian 

Symphonies — opera  trilogy, 
"Orestes" — string  quartet. 
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1857 


1857 


1857 


1858 

1858 
1858 

1858 
1858 

i8S9 


1859 


Alfred  Bruneau  French 

Operas,  including  "The  Attack 
on  the  Mill"— choral  sym- 
phony— Requiem — songs. 

Clayton  Johns  American 

Orchestral  works — violin  pieces 
— pia no  pieces — songs. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  English 

Oratorios,  including  "Dream  of 
Gerontiits" — "Cockaigne" 
overture — "Enigma'9  varia- 
tions for  orchestra — violin 
concerto  and  sonata — organ 
sonatas — piano  pieces. 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelley  American 

Symphony  No.  i,  "Gulliver" — 
Symphony  No.  2,  "New  Eng- 
land"—"Alice  in  Wonderland'3 
orchestral  suite — choral  setting 
of  "Pilgrim's  Progress"— 
opera  efPuritania" 

Jeno  Hubay  Hungarian 

Operas,  including  "The  Violin- 
maker    of    Cremona" — violin 
concerto  and  solo  pieces — 
songs. 

Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  Italian 

Operas,  including  "I  Pagliacci" 

— symphonic  poems — ballet. 
Giacomo  Puccini  Italian 

Operas,  including  "La  Boherne" 
"Madame  Butterfly"  and  "La 
Tosca." 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley  American 

Symphonies — violin  concerto — 
cantatas — piano  pieces — songs. 
Dame  Ethel  Smyth  English 

Operas,  including  "The  Wreck- 
ers"— overtures — serenades — 
chamber  music — songs. 

Reginald  De  Koven  American 

Grand  operas,  including  "Canter- 
bury Pilgrims'* — comic  operas, 
including  "Robin  Hood" — 
light  operas — songs. 

Victor  Herbert  Irish 

Grand  operas,  including  "Na- 
toma"  and  "Madeleine"— light 
operas  including  "The  Sere- 
nade" — 'cello  concerto  and 
suite — dramatic  cantata. 

Alexander  Iljinsky  Russian 

Orchestral  suites — symphony — 
cantatas — string  quartet — pi- 
ano pieces — violin  pieces. 


;      IS39 

;  1860 
,  1860 
I  1860 

1860 
1860 


1861 


1861 


1861 


1861 


1861 


1861 


1861 


Michael  Ippolitow-Iwanow  Russian 

Orchestral  suite  "Caucasian 
Sketches'" — cantatas — sym- 
phonic scherzo — quartets — 
songs. 

Gustave  Charpentier  French 

Operas,  including  "Louise"  and 
"Sullen'* — orchestral  suites. 

Alberto  Franchetti  French 

Operas,  including  "Gerr.iama" — 
symphony — quartet — operetta. 

Gustav  Mahler  Bohemian 

Symphonies — Humoresqucs  for 
orchestra — "Das  Lied  von  der 
Erde." 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  Polish 

Opera  "Mannt" — piano  concerto 
— violin  sonata — piano  pieces. 

Hugo  Wolf  Austrian 

Comic  opera,  "Der  Corregidor" 
— symphonic  poem — string 
quartet — serenade  for  string 
orchestra — songs. 

Isaac  Albeniz  Spanish 

Piano  suite  "Triancf* — piano 
pieces. 

Anton  Arensky  Russian 

Op  eras — ca  nta  tas — symph  o  ny — 
piano  concerto — two  piano 
suites — chamber  music — piano 
pieces. 

Enrico  Bossi  Italian 

0  ra  torio — op  eras — can  ta  tas — vi- 
olin sonata — piano  trios — 
pia  n  o  m  usic — so  ngs. 

Cecile  Chaminade  French 

Orchestral  suites — "Lyric"  Sym- 
phony— concertstiick  for  piano 
— piano  trio — piano  pieces — 
songs: 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler  Alsatian 

Symphonic  poems — suite  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra — chamber 
music. 

Edward  Alexander  MacDowell     American 
Symphonic  poems — orch estral 
suites — piano  concertos,  suites, 
sonatas  and  concert  studies — 
male  choruses — songs. 
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Arthur  Whiting 

Orchestral  works — piano  con- 
certos— chamber  music — piano 
pieces. 


American 
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1862     Leon  Boellmann  French 

Symphony — symphonic  variation 

for  'cello  and  orchestra — 

''Suite  Gothiqite"  for  organ — 

'cello  sonata — piano  pieces. 

1862    Walter  Damrosch  American 

Operas,  including  "The  Scarlet 
Letter3'  and  "Man  Without  a 
Country" — violin  sonata — 
songs. 

1862     Claude  Achille  Debussy  French 

Lyric  drama,  "Pettcas  ct  Meli- 
sande" — orchestral  suite — 
string  quartet — piano  suites — 
orchestral  nocturnes  "La  Mer" 
— piano  pieces — songs. 

1862     Edward  German  English 

Operas — operettas — incidental 

music — symphonic  suites. 

1862     Henry  Holden  Huss  American 

Piano  concerto — violin  sonata — 

string  quartet — piano  pieces. 

1862     Richard  Kroeger  American 

Orchestral  works — piano  sonata 
and  concert  studies — violin  so- 
nata— piano  pieces — songs. 

1862    Liza  Lehmann  English 

Song  cycles,  including  "Persian 
Ga rden39 — in ciden  tal  m  usic — 
piano  pieces. 

1862     Emanuel  Moor  Hungarian 

Operas — symphonies — piano  con- 
certo— violin  rhapsody — 
chamber  music — piano  pieces. 

1862  Ethelbert  Nevin  American 

Piano  suites  and  pieces — piano 

duets — songs. 

,  1863     Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos  Spanish 

Violin  solos — comic  opera — 

piano  trios — orchestral  suite. 

1863  Frederick  Delius  English 

Operas — symphonic  poems — pi- 
ano concertos  and  sonatas — 
violin  concertos  and  sonatas — 
choral  work,  "Mass  of  Life." 
1863     Pietro  Mascagni  Italian 

Operas,  including  "Cavalleria 
Rustica  na" — symph  o  nies — so  ngs. 
1863     Horatio  William  Parker  American 

Oratorio  "Hora  Novissima" — 
operas  "Mona"  and  "Fairy- 
land"— symphonies — organ 
concerto — chamber  music — vi- 
olin suite — piano  pieces — or- 
gan pieces. 


1863 
1864 

1864 

1864 
1864 

1864 


1865 
1865 

1865 
1865 

1866 
1866 
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Gabriel  Pierne  French 

Oratorios — operas — symphonic 
poem — choral  works — piano 
pieces — songs. 

Eugene  d' Albert  Scotch 

Piano  concertos,  suite  and  sonata 
— operas,  including  "Tiefland" 
and  "Dead  Eyes" — chamber 
music. 

Alexander  Gretchaninoff  Russian 

Choruses — songs — symphonies 
— string  q  uarte ts — sa  cred 
works. 

Johan  Halvorsen  Norwegian 

Orchestral  works — incidental 
music — violin  and  viola  pieces. 

Guy  Ropartz  French   ' 

Operas — symphony — orchestral 

serenade  and  suite — string 

quartet — piano  pieces — organ 

works — songs. 

Richard  Strauss  German 

Operas,  including  "Salome"  and 

"Rosenkavalier" — tone  poems 

including  "Till  Eiilenspiegel," 

"Don    Juan"    "Thus    Spake 

Zarathustra" — symphonies — 

violin  concerto  and  sonata — 

horn  concerto — piano  zvorks — 

songs. 

Paul  Dukas  French 

Symphonic  poem  "Sorcercer's 
Apprentice" — lyric  drama — 
symphony — piano  sonata. 
Alexander  Glazounoff  Russian 

Symphonies,  suites,  fantasias 
and  serenades  for  orchestra — 
ballet  "Raymonda" — chamber 
music — piano  sonatas. 

Harvey  Worthington  Loomis       American 
Operas — Hungarian  Rhapsody 

for  piano — songs — part  songs. 
Jean  Sibelius  Finnish 

Symphonies — tone  poem  "jpw- 
landia" — violin  con certo — cho- 
ruses— songs — incidental  mu- 
sic. 

Ferruccio  Busoni  Italian 

Orchestral  suites — concertos  for 
violin  and  for  piano — chamber 
music — piano  concertstitck. 
Basil  Kalinnikoff  Russian 

Symphonies — symphonic 
sketches — string  quartet — 
songs — piano  pieces. 


American 


Italian 


1866  Georg  Schumann 

Symphonies — symphonic  varia- 
tions— choral  works — chain  her 
music — violin  sonatas — piano 
works — organ  works. 

1867  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 

"Gaelic"  Symphony — piano  con- 
certo— cantatas — choruses — 
chamber    music — songs — two- 
piano  suite. 

1867     Umberto  Giordano 

Operas,  including  "Andrea  Che- 
nier,"  (e Fedora,"  "Siberia"  and 
"Madame  Sans-Gene." 

1867     Enrique  Granados  Spanish 

Operas,  including  "Goyescas" — 
zarzuelas — orchestral  works — 
piano  works. 

1867    Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

Overtures — cantata — songs  with 
orchestra — string  quartet — pi- 
ano pieces — songs. 

1867     Carl  Navratil 

Operas — symphonic  poems — 
concertos  for  violin  and  -for 
piano — chamber  music. 

1867  Desire  Paque 

Symphonies — organ-  concerto — 
violin  and  viola  sonatas — 
chamber  music. 

1868  Granville  Bantock 

Symphonies — symphonic  poems 
— suites — ballet  scenes — 
op  eras — ca  i 1  ta  tas — string 
quartet — piano  pieces. 

1868    Jan  Brandts-Buys 

Operas — piano  concertos — 
chamber  music — songs — piano 
pieces. 

1868     Henry  Gilbert 

Symphonic  prologue — orchestral 
suites — negro  dances — songs. 

1868  Oskar  Merikanto 

Operas — organ  pieces — choral 
works — violin  pieces — songs. 

1869  Sir  Henry  Walford  Davies 

Symphonies — string  quartets — 
piano  and  violin  sonatas — ora- 
torios— church  services. 

1869    Edvard  Jarnfelt 

Symphonic  poem — orchestra  fan- 
tasy and  suites — male  cho- 
ruses— songs— -piano  pieces. 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  OVER  THE  CENTURIES 
German  \    1869 


American 


Bohemian 


Belgian 


English 


Dutch 


American 


Finnish 


English 


Finnish 


Hans  Pfitzner  German 

Operas,  including  "Palesfrina" — 
ballads  for  voice  and  orchestra 
— chamber  m us:c — songs. 

1869    Albert  Roussel  French 

Symphony — opera  hiHe*f 
f'Padn:atk*i" — violin  sonata 
— symphonic  poem. 

1869  Siegfried  Wagner  German 

Operas,  including  "Der  Bdren- 
hauter" — riolin  concerto — 
symphonic  poem — male  cho- 
ruses. 

1870  Howard  Brockway  American 

Symphony — suite — choral  bal- 
lads— violin  sonata — piano 
pieces — songs. 

1870    Juliette  Folville  Belgian 

Opera — symphonic  poem — violin 
concerto — piano  concerto  and 
sonatas — organ  pieces. 


1870     Leopold  Godowsky 
1870 


Polish 


*  -r 

Piano  concert  waltzes,  etudes  and 
toccata — songs. 


1870 


Guillaume  Lekeu 
£tude  symphoniquc — string  quar- 
tet— Adagio  for  quartet  and 
orchestra — violin  sonata. 

Louis  Vierne 

Organ  symphonies — poems  for 
'violin  and  orchestra — string 
quartet — sonatas  for  violin  and 
'cello — piano  pieces. 


Belgian 


French 


1870 
1870 


Vitezslav  Novak  Bohemian 

Symphonic  poems — suites — 
chamber  music — choruses. 

Sigismund  Stojowski 
Symphony — suite — "Symphonic 
Rhapsody"  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra— piano   concertos — vi- 
olin concerto. 


Polish 


1871 


1871 


Frederick  S.  Converse  American 

Operas — dramatic  poem — sym- 
phonic poems — cantata — cho- 
ruses. 

Henry  Kimball  Hadley  ^  American 
Operas,  including  "Asora,"  "Cle- 
opatra's Night"  and  "Bianco." 
— symphonies — Chinese  suite 
for  orchestra,  "Streets  of  Pe- 
fan» — concertino  for  piano — 
choral  worts— chamber  music. 


2085 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  OVER  THE  CENTURIES 


1872     Felix  Borowski  English 

Symphonies — symphonic  poem — 
piano  concerto — organ  sonatas 
— violin  pieces — piano  pieces — 
songs. 

1872     Arthur  Farwell  American 

Compositions  based  on  American 
Indian  airs — incidental  music. 

1872     Paul  Juon  Russian 

Symphonies — string  quartets — 
violin  and  viola  sonatas — piano 
trio. 

1872     Rubin  Goldmark  •  American 

Symphonic  poems — Negro  Rhap- 
sody for  orchestra — Requiem 
— chamber  music — piano 
pieces — songs. 

1872     Edward  Burlingame  Hill  American 

"Stevensonia"  Suites  for  orches- 
tra— "Lilacs"  tone  poem — 
symphonies — concertino  for 
piano — chamber  music. 

1872     Lorenzo  Perosi  Italian 

O  ra  torios — canta  tas — masses — 
Stabat  Mater — orchestral  va- 
riations— symphonies — organ 
works. 

1872    Alexander  Scriabin  Russian 

Symphonies — symphonic  poems, 
including  "Poeme  d'Extase" — 
piano  concerto,  sonatas,  etudes. 

1872  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  English 

Orchestral  suites,  rhapsodies, 
fantasias — "London3'  sym- 
phony— piano  concerto — piano 
fantasia — chamber  music. 

1873  Henri  Rabaud  French 

Symph onic  poems — operas — ora- 
torio. 

1873     Sergei  Rachmaninoff  Russian 

Syvnphon ies — pian o  co  ncertos — 
symphonic  poem  "Island  of  the 
Dead" — suites  for  ttvo  pianos 
— 'cello  sonata — chamber  mu- 
sic —  opera  "Aleko"  —  piano 
pieces — songs. 

1873     Max  Reger  German 

Sonatas  and  suites  for  piano  and 
for  organ — violin  sonatas — or- 
chestral works — choruses — 
madrigals. 

1873     Daniel  Gregory  Mason  American 

Symphonies — Prelude  and  Fugue 
for  piano  and  orchestra — 
chamber  music — choral  works. 


English 
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1874    Gustav  Hoist 

Opera  "The  Perfect  Fool"- 
chestral  suite  "The  Planets"— 
Fiigal  Overture  and  concerto 
— choral  symphony. 

1874    Arnold  Schonberg  Austrian 

Orchestral  pieces — chamber  sym- 
phony— string  quartets — piano 
suite  and  pieces — song  cycles 
— songs. 

1874    Josef  Suk  Bohemian 

Symphony — fantasiaforviolinand 
orchestra — orchestral  works — 
string  quartets — piano  cycles — 
song  cycles. 

1874  H.  Waldo  Warner  English 

Orchestral  suites — fantasies  for 
string  quartet — chamber  mu- 
sic— piano  pieces — songs. 

1875  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  English 

Oratorios,  including  "Hiawatha" 
— cantatas — string  quartet — 
violin  concertos — piano  and  or- 
gan works — songs. 

1875     Reinhold  Gliere  Russian 

Symphonies — chamber  music — 
symphonic  poems — "Red 
Poppy*'  ballet — piano  pieces- 
songs. 

1875     Erkki  Melartin  Finnish 

Symph onies — symphonic  poems 
—violin  concerto — chamber 
music — songs. 

1875  Maurice  Ravel  French 

Operas — orchestral  works — pi- 
ano sonata — Ballet  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe" — orchestral  poems, 
"Le  Valse"  and  "Bolero." 

1876  John  Alden  Carpenter  American 

Orchestra  suite  "Adventures  in  a 
Peramb  ulator" — c  oncer  tin  o 
for  piano  and  orchestra — ballet. 
"Skyscrapers" — concerto  for 
violin — violin  sonata — ballet 
"Krasy  Kat"— ballet  "Birth- 
day of  the  Infanta" 

1876     Ernest  Schelling  American 

"Victory  Ball"  for  orchestra — 
violin  concerto — "Impressions 
from  an  Artist's  Life"  for  pi- 
ano and  orchestra — Diverti- 
mento for  strings  and  piano. 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION 

1876    Ermano  Wolf -Ferrari  Italian 

Operas,  including  "Secret  of  Su-     - 
zanne"  and  "Le  Donne  Curi- 
ose" — oratorios — chamber 
music. 

1876  Manuel  de  Falla  Spanish 

Opera  "La  Vida  Breve"— ballets, 
including  "The  Three-Cor- 
nered Hat39  and  "El  Amor 
Brujo" — concerto  for  harpsi- 
chord (or  piano} — "Nights  in 
the  Gardens  of  Spain"  for  pi- 
ano and  orchestra — dramatic 
cantata  "Atlantida" 

1877  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  Hungarian 

Syinphon ies — orchestral  suites — 
string  serenade — rhapsodies — 
violin  concerto  and  sonata — 
songs. 

1877     Blair  Fairchild  American 

Symphonic  poems — Bible  lyrics 
for  chorus  and  orchestra — 
string  quartets — violin  sonata 
— ballet  pantomime. 

1877    Alexander  Goedicke  Russian 

Symphonies — piano  trio — violin 
sonata — piano  pieces — songs. 

1877  David  Stanley  Smith  American 

Opera,  "Merrymount" — sym- 
phonies— tone  poems — music 
for  chamber  orchestra — violin 
sonata — string  quartets — song 
cycle — choral  works. 

1878  Rutland  Boughton  English 

Operas,  including  "The  Immortal 
Hour" — choral  dramas — sym- 
phonic poems — chamber  music 
— songs. 

1878    Josef  Holbrooke  English 

Symphonic  poems — chamber  mu- 
sic— instrumental  pieces — 
operas — piano  pieces — violin 
concerto — music  for  saxo- 
phone. 

1878  Selim  Palmgren  Finnish 

Male  choruses  with  orchestra — 
choral  works — orchestral 
suites— piano  concertos  and 
sonata — songs. 

1879  Frank  Bridge  English 

Symphonic  poems — orchestral 
rhapsody — 'cello  concerto — 
string  quartets — piano  pieces — 
songs. 


OVER  THE  CENTURIES 
1879    Conrado  del  Campo 


Spanish 


Choral  works — symphonic  poems 
— z'iolin  sonata — string  quar- 
tets. 

1879    John  Ireland  English 

Symphonic  rhapsody — violin  and 
9 cello  sonatas — piano  concerto 
and  sonata — songs. 

1879     Sigrid  Karg-Elert  German 

Organ  concertos,  sonatas  and 
fugues — sonatas  -for  piano, 
Jcello  and  violin — chamber 
music — orchestral  works. 

1879     Otakar  Ostrcil  Bohemian 

Operas — choral  works — orches- 
tral suites — string  quartet. 

1879  Ottorino  Respighi  Italian 

Symphonic  poems,  including 
"Pines  of  Rome"  and  "Foun- 
tains of  Rome" — violin  con- 
certo and  sonata — string  quar- 
tet— organ  pieces — songs, 

1880  Ernest  Bloch       •  Swiss 

"Israel"  symphony — "A merica" 
orchestral  rhapsody — "Sche- 
lomo" — Hebrew  rhapsody  for 
'cello — "Voice  in  the  Wilder- 
ness3' symphonic  poem — con- 
certo grosso  for  chamber  or- 
chestra Hebrew  service — 
chamber  music — songs. 

1880    Ildebrando  Pizzetti  Italian 

Operas — symphonic  works — cho- 
ral music — string  quartet — 
'cello  sonata — songs. 

1880    Arthur  Shepherd  American 

Symphony  "Horizons" — fantasy 
for  piano  and  orchestra — piano 
sonatas — violin  sonata — string 
quartets — choral  works. 


1881     Bela  Bartok 


Hungarian 


1881 
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Opera — orchestral  suites — string 
q  uartets — violin  so  na  tas — pi- 
ano sonatas  and  pieces. 

Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  American 

Operas,  including  "Shanewis" 
"A  Witch  of  Salem99— orches- 
tral suite  on  Indian  themes, 
"Thunderbird"—A  merican 
suite  for  chamber  orchestra — 
piano  trio — violin  sonata — pi- 
ano sonata — songs. 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  OVER  THE  CENTURIES 


iSSi 


iSSi 


1882 


1882 


1882 


1882 


1882 


1882 


1883 


1883 


1883 


Georges  Enesco  Roumanian 

Roumanian  rhapsodies — sywplw-  - 
nics — violin  sonatas — piano 
pieces. 

Nicolai  Miaskowsky  Russian 

Symphonies — piano  sonatas  and 
pieces — 'cello  sonata — songs. 

R.  Nathaniel  Dett  American 

Symphony — orchestral  works, 
including  "Juba  Dance" — 
chamber  music. 

Zoltan  Kodaly  Hungarian 

Orchestral  suite,  "Hari  Jdnos" — 
string  quartets — piano  pieces 
— 'cello  sonata — songs. 

Gian  Francesco  Malapiero  Italian 

Operas — symphonic  drama — 
string  quartet — 'cello  sonatas. 

John  Powell  American 

Negro  rhapsody — violin  concerto 
and  sonata — string  quartet — 
piano  sonata  and  suite — songs. 

Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky          Russian 
Ballets,     including     "Firebird" 
"Petroushka"  "Le  Sacre  du 
printemps"  and  "Card  Party" 
— orchestral  fanfasie  "Fire- 
works"— concerto  for  violin — 
opera,  "The  Nightingale"— 
piano  pieces. 

Joaquin  Turina  Spanish 

Symphonic  poems — sarsuelas — 
Spanish  dances — "Escena  An- 
daluza"  for  viola,  piano  and 
string  quartet — songs. 

Arnold  Bax  English 

Symphonies — symph onic  poems 
— chamber  music — 'violin  sona- 
tas— piano  sonatas — songs. 

Alfredo  Casella  Italian 

Symphonies — orchestral  suites — 
chamber  music — piano  pieces 
and  duets. 

Louis  Gruenberg  'American 

Symphony — "Jazz"  suite  for  or- 
chestra —  violin    sonatas   and 
suites — chamber  music — 
operas  including  "Emperor 
Jones"  and  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk" 


I    1883 
1883 

1884 


1883 


1885 


Toivo  Kuula 

Orchestral  suites — choral  works 
piano  trio — violin  sonata — 
piano  pieces — songs. 


Finnish 


1885 


1887 


1890 


1890 


1891 


Spanish 
Polish 

American 


Austrian 


American 


American 
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Juan  Marfen 

O  pcras — s  v  inpho  nies — violin 
concerto,  suite  and  solos. 

Karol  Szymanowski 
Symphonies — violin  concerto  and 
sonata — piano  sonatas — violin 
pieces — ch  or  uses. 

Charles  Tomlinson  Griff es 

Symphonic  poem  "The  Pleasure 
Dome  of  Kubla  Khan" — 
"Poem"  for  flute  and  orchestra 
— chamber    music — piano    so- 
nata and  songs. 

Alban  Berg 

Operas — piano  sonata — violin 
concerto — clarinet  pieces — 
songs. 

Cecil  Burleigh 

Violin  concertos — orchestral  tone 
poems — violin   sonatas — "The 
Village  Dance"  for  chamber 
orchestra. 

Deems  Taylor 

Orchestral  suites,  including 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass" 
and  "Circus  Day" — cantatas, 
"The  Chambered  Nautilus" 
and  "The  Highwayman" — 
operas,  including  "The  King's 
Henchman"  and  "Peter  Ibbet- 
son." 

Ernst  Toch 

Symphonies — piano  concerto — 
string  quartets — sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin. 

Philip  James 

Overture,    "Bret    Harte" — suite 
for  orchestra,  "Station 
WGZBX" — concertino  for 
piano  and  chamber  orchestra — • 
choral  works — string   quartet 
— organ  sonata — ballet, 
"Judith." 

A.  Walter  Kramer  American 

Symphonic  sketches — symphonic 
rhapsody  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra-choral work}  "In  Nor- 
ma-ndy" — chamber  music 
songs. 

Serge  Prokofieff 

Operas,  including  "The  Love  of 
Three  Oranges" — orchestral 
tone  poems — piano  concertos 
and  sonatas — violin  concertos 
— songs. 


Austrian 


American 


Russian 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION  OVER  THE  CENTURIES 


1892     Ferde  Grofe  *         American 

Suites   for   jazz    orchestra,    in- 
cluding "Mississippi  Suite'' 
"Grand  Canyon  Suite"  and 
"Three  Shades  of  Blue." 

1892     Arthur  Honegger  French 

Orchestral  poems,  including 
"Pacific  231"  and  "Rugby"— 
incidental  music  to  "Le  Roi 
David" — dra inatic  work, 
"Judith" — string  quartets — 
violin  sonatas — piano  music — 
songs — ballets. 

1892  Darius  Milhaud  French 

Opera,  "Christopher  Columbus" 
— lyric  dramas — symph o n ic 
works — string  quartets — 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

1893  Eugene  Goossens  English 

Symphonic  works — chamber 

music — violin  sonata — songs. 
1895     Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  Italian 

Orchestral  works — violin  con- 
certo— piano  pieces — songs. 

1895     Paul  Hindemith  German 

Operas,  including  "Cardillac" — 
orchestral  works — string  quar- 
tets— choral  works — songs. 


1895 


1896 


1897 


Leo  Sowerby  American 

Orchestral  overtures  and  tone 

poems — concertos  for  piano, 

violin  and  'cello — string 

quartet. 

Howard  Hanson  American 

Operas,  Including  "Merryinoitnt" 

— symphonies — concerto  for 

organ  cud  orchestra — choral 

works — chamber  music. 
Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold  Austrian 

Operas,  including  "The  Dead 

City" — symphonic  works — 

chamber  music — piano  sonatas 

— violin  sonatas. 

George  Gershwin  American 

Orchestral  works,  including 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue"  "Second 
Rhapsody'3  "Cuban  Overture" 
and  "An  American  in  Paris" — 
concerto  for  piano — opera, 
"Porgy  and  Bess." 

Roy  Harris  American 

Symphonies — overture,  "Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home" — 
violin     concerto — piano     con- 
certo— 'cello  concerto — choral 
works — chamber  music. 


1900-1910 


1900     Aaron  Copland  American 

Symphonies — concerto  for  piano 
— choral  works — chamber 
music — stage  works. 

1900     Ernest  Kfenek  Austrian 

Operas,  including  "Jonny  Spielt 
Auf" — symphonies — violin 
concerto — concerto  grosso. 

1902     William  Walton  English 

Orchestral  works,  including 
"Fagade;"  "Portsmouth  Point* 


— concerto  for  viola — sym- 
ph ony — c ha mbcr  music. 


1906     Dmitri  Shostakovich  Russian 

Operas,  including  "The  Nose" 
and  ''Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtsensk" — symphonies — 
ballets. 

1910     Samuel  Barber  American 

Orchestral  music — choral  works 
— chamber  music. 
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